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\HE ARTS and 801 EN CES ok crave audience of Your Majeſty. 

The near connexion they have with the happineſs of a people, promiſes 
them a favourable reception from a Prince who makes his peoples happineſs 
the baſis of his own. Tis by them the parſimony of nature is ſupplied, and life 


rendered eaſy and agreeable under its numerous infirmities. By them the mind is 
_ reclaimed from its native wildneſs, and enriched with ſentiments which lead to virtue 
and glory. Tis they, in fine, that make the difference between Your Majeſty's 
algen. and the ſavages of Cone, or the Cape of Good Hope. 


* H E. ating of Ants = ever 2 eſteemed the proper province if the 
Great. Tis a branch of the regal office, which a Prince equal to the whole 
charge 7 A Crown, will not luft to be alienated into other hands. From this, 
do the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed names in hiſtory derive a large ſhare of their 
glory: and if there be any age or nation conſpicuous above the reſt, and which is 
looked on with envy by our own ; it is that wherein the Sovereigns have fignalized 
themſelves moſt in this quality. hut, the time is now at hand, when we are no 
longer to envy Rome her Aususrus an AvuGusTan' Ac; but won, in her 


N 1 


80 METHING axes Leh tende by W in placing ſuch a 

Prince at the head of ſuch a people: a Prince inſpired with a generous paſſion to 
devote his cares to the welfare of mankind; and a people conſpiring with unexam- 

pled ardor and unanimity to all his glorious views. Some of our beſt Princes have 
had their hands tied down; check d by reluctant factions, who oppoſed every nobler 
dieſign: Your Majeſty has found the happy ſecret, to make even contention do You 
homage; - "and" turn e gel i into 3 and applauſe. | 
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TH ERE is a time reſerved in fate for every nation to arrive at its 3 wil 
the uppermoſt place on the terreſtrial ball is held ſucceſſively by ſeveral ſtates May 
not the numerous preſages which uſherin Your Majeſty's reign, give us room to expect 
that our turn is next; and that what Greece was under ALEXANDER, and Rome un- 


der AuGusTUS Czfar, Britain ſhall/be under GEORGE and CAROLINE? 


BUT even this were to under-rate our hopes, which are raiſed by Your Majeſty 
to ſomething ſtill more truly glorious. Greatneſs, ſo fondly coveted, has already 
coſt the world very dear; and though ſtill purſued by unthinking men under 
almoſt every ſhape, is only deſirable in a few. Of itſelf, it is rather an object of 
terror and . kes than delight; and at beſt only pleaſes, when joined with ſome- 
thing naturally amiable. From the practice of Your Majeſty, Men may correct their 
ſentiments, and learn that n oc no charm except when founded in god@hefs.- 
To be Great and a King, is but a ſmall matter with Your Majeſty ; tis a quality 
many others enjoy in common with You, and to which ſome have even been doomed 
to their infamy : tis what Herod was, and Nebuchadnezzar was; and Nero, and 
Domitian were. But, while ſome Princes chuſe to be great in what is deſtructive, 
and others in things wholly indifferent; tis Your Majeſty's praiſe to be great in 
what is the perfection of our nature, and that whereby we approach neareſt the 
Deity. Happy choice | to uſe power only as the means of rendering your beneficence 


more diffufive; and thus make Royalty miniſter to the happineſs of mankind, which 
it has been uſed to invade. 


YOUR Majeſty commanids a people capable of every thing. Not more fitted to 
ſhine in arms, or maintain an extended commerce; than to ſucceed in the ſtiller 
purſuits of philoſophy, and literature. And it will be Your Majeſty's glory, not to 
let any of their talents lie unemploy d. If Vour Majeſty gives the word, while ſome 
of them are buſied in avenging Your cauſe, by humbling ſome turbulent monarch; 
ſome in extending your dominions, by new ſettlements ; and ſome in increaſing your 
peoples wealth, by new trades :. others will be employ” d in enlarging our know- 
ledge by new diſcoveries in nature, or new contrivances of art; others in refining 
our language; others in improving our morals; 5 and others in recording the glories 
of Your reign in immortal ſong. 8 


THE Work 1 here preſume to Tx at Your Maxeſty's feet, is an attempt towards a 
ſurvey of the republic of learning, as it ſtands at the beginning of Your Maj 
moſt auſpicious reign. We have here ſomewhat of the boundary that Sreum ie 
our preſent proſpect; and ſeparates the known, from the unknown parts of the 
intelligible world. Under Your Majeſty's princely influence and encouragement, we 


175 promiſe our ſelves this boundary will be remov'd, and the proſpe& extended far 


into the other hemiſphere .--—Methinks I fee trophies erecting to Vour Majeſty in 
the yet undiſcover d regions of Science ; and Your I 8 Name 12 8 to 
inventions at preſent held impoſſible! 5 


I am, with all Gordy and devotion, 8 


May it ple Your MAJESTY, 
Your v Hand s moſt dutiful, 
88 and obedient Subject, 


and Servant, © 
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Gn AY's- Ix x, 
Octob. 15th, 


1727 ; | ERS ets Ephraim Chambers. 4 
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"HAT advettaget the FEW Eur 10% Sit Ah the out, 1 Bald 14 rather 
ot ef: 7 Reader: ſhould find in the peruſah. than be taught by a formal recital 
be Ms RL 7 them: the rather, as an author's ſecond cares, whatever credit they may 
4 bis LED. Lang do nome to his circumſpeftion % B utmoſ prale,. in ſuch caſe, being 
#0 have dont that at'aſeconti att 6% which he ought 70 "have done ar the fir "=D 
os nuch, however, it may he neceſſary io ſay, in juſtice tothe label con- 
cerned, .* the wor it nb conf more corrett than. at its. firſt appearunce; as 
Bev been re- 4. a, and. amended in a thouſand plates. Some advantage it like- 
wiſe has, in being re red more uniform, its parts in many places better diſpiſed, as 
well as more tor 
Additions, likewiſe, the Reader will inter withal, particularly, the articles Boo x, 
Pars, Bxib'es, DzGatr, Dyins, Says, Bos, and a few others of leſſer con- 
guence. — Some other articles, &f Grunss tb runs Tics, LisTRATION, 
UXATION;-Liy icy SPIN o2 16 % PLANETARY, '&c. have alſo been enlarged, for 
 Peaſons chiefly typogria ical, and not "very neceſſary to be recited here; the leſs, as all 
additions are. beyond the. main aalen which iſs 4 have reſerved the additional matters 
entire fer a men work. - g t 

SOME eint, per bass, % of a new of on, 2e have ert u new work, 

ceable to the -piebli ſbed ſome time ago in my paper of Conſiderations, Se. 

2 any complaints” frum ibis quarter, it may 
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the copy war prepared, of "twenty ſhe 
thod, with defign. to. have Lee a volume laſt winter, and to have gone on pub- 
| liſhing a volume early, till the whole had been Fniſbed. Bur wbile things were in this 
1 the Bookſellers were alarmed with à bill in purlinment, containing a claufe to oblige 
zbe publiſhers of all improved editions of baoks, to print. their improvements. . 
which, in the method due were prot in, could" not have been done without - 
_ bs. 'The Bill. indeed, after 
2 in tbe houſe of dert. ut m there were a 
equent ſeſſion, when gg Baue born Pill. 
work, Wey thought beſt to retreat, efore they were further involved. 
_ *T TI'S "poffible, tbe Joſs, meaſures,” may * the gane to 
themſelves 3 and that t e may: 
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[eat 10 each' other, and the References reformed throughour. Some 


be proper to add, that nothing has Porn 


wanting on the author's: part, to have 3 their expectatium. A confiderable part of 
au © ſheets actually printed in that me- 
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I is not without ſome concern, that I put this work in the reader's hands; a work fo ſeemingly diſpropor- 
tionate to any fingle perſon's experience, and which might have employed an academy. What adds to my 
apprehenſions, is the ſcanty meaſure of time that could be employed in a performance, which a man's whole 

lite ſcarce appears equal to.: The Vocabulary of the aaron dels Cru Aer bee Of 

and the Dictionary of the French academy much longer; and yet the f nd m 


preſent work will f 
ſive than either of them in its ſubject and deſign, as much as it falls ſhor of them in reſpect of years, of t 
employed iti. , t WnRn By. AAS...  W W- 
| 2 RE, the reader might be led to ſuſpe& ſomething of difingenuity z and think I firlt offer him a book. 
and then give him reaſons why I ſhould not have done ſt.— But this fuſpieiens wil abate, Whem he is appriz 
of ſome advantages under which I engaged; which are ſuperior to what had been known. in ahy former work of 
the kind: fince all that had been done in them, accrued, of courſe, to the benefit of this. I come, like an heir, 
to a large patrimony, gradually raiſed by the induſtry and endeavours of a long race of anceſtors, - What the 
French and Italian academiſts, the abbe Furetiere; * the editors of Frevoux, Savary, Chauvin, Harris, Wolfius, 
Daviler, and others have done, has been ſubſervient to my purpoſe. Lo ſay nothing of an interior claſs of books 
of this kind, which contributed their ſnare; dictionaries on almoſt every ſubject, from medicine and law, down 
to heraldry and the manage, ee . . . 
YET this is but a part: I am far from having contented, myſelf: to take what. was ready Gusen but haye 
augmented it with a large acceſſion from other quarters. Few parts of the commonwealth f le ning, but have 
been trafficked to on this occaſion. Recourſe has been Wege had to the origmals themſelves on the ſeveral arts; 
and, not to mention what ſmall matters could be furniſhed from my own ſtock, the reader will here have extracts 
and accounts from a great number of books of all kinds, either overlooked by former lexicographers, or not them 
extant; and a multitude of improvements in the ſeveral parts, eſpecially of natural 33 made in theſe tak 
years. If inſtances hereof were required, -I hope there are few pages which will not afford ſeveral. 
SUCH are the ſources from whence the materials of the preſent, work were derived: which, it muſt . 
allowed, were more than. ſufficiently ample :. So that the difficulty lay in the form, and œconomy of it; fo 
to diſpoſe ſuch a multitude of materials, as not to make a confuſed heap' of incoherent Parts, but one confiſtent 
Whole. — And here it muſt be confeſſed there was little aſſiſtance to be had. Former lexicographers have ſcarce 
attempted any thing like ſtructure: in their works-3 nor ſeem to haye been aware, that a dictionary was, in ſome 
meaſure, capable of the advantages of a continued diſcourſe, ' Hence it is, that we fee nothing like a Whole in what 
they have done: and, for this reaſon, ' ſuch materials as they did afford for the preſent work, generally needed far- 
ther preparation, ere they became fit for our purpoſe ; which was as different from moſt of theirs, as, a ſyſtem from 


o 
162 


. a CENtO, 


. OUR view was, to conſider the ſeveral matters, not only in themſelves, but relatively, as they reſpect 
each other: both to treat them as ſo many wholes, and as fo many parts of . ſome greater whole; their con- 
nexion with which to be pointed out by a reference. So that by a courſe of references, from generals to parti- 
culars; from premiſes, to concluſions; from cauſe, to effect, and vice verſa, i. e. from more,” to leſs complex, 
and from leſs, to more; a communication might be opened between the ſeveral parts of the work ; and the ſeveral 
articles be, in ſome meaſure, replaced in their natural order of ſcience, out of which the alphabetical order had 
ee, e | MOTT ee en eren 

FOR an inſtance. — The article Ax Axrou v, is not only to be conſidered as a whole, i. e. as a particular 
ſyſtem, or branch of knowledge; and accordingly divided into its parts, human, and comparative :.. and human, 
again, ſubdivided into the analyſis of ſolids, and fluids, (to be referred to in their ſeveral places in the book, where 
they themſelves being treated of, refer to others ſtill lower, and ſo on) but alſo as a part of Mzpicins z which, 
accordingly, it refers to; and which, itſelf, refers to another higher, &c...By ſuch means, a chain may. be car- 
ried on from one end of an art to the other, i. e. from the firſt or ſimpleſt complication of ideas, appropriated to 
the art, which we call the elements, or principles thereof, to the moſt complex, or general one, the name or term 
that repreſents the whole. % {IV Wr 85 eee ee ee 

NOR is the purſuit to be dropped here: but as the elements or data, in one art, are ordinarily quzſita in ſome 


other ſubordinate one, and are furniſhed thereby; (as here, for inſtance, the elements of anatomy are furniſhed by 


perception of any of the component parts. Whereas the parts are not leſs matter of 


natural hiſtory, phyſics, and mechanics; and anatomy itſelf may be conſidered as a datum furniſhed to medicine :) we 


may carry on the view farther, and refer out of one art or province into the adjoining ones; and thus lay, as it 
were, the whole land of knowledge open. — It may appear, indeed, with the face of a wilderneſs ; but it ſhould 
be a wilderneſs through which a reader might find his way as ſecurely, though not ſo expeditiouſly and eaſily, as 
through a regular parterre. 1 | 

IT may be even ſaid, that if the Syſtem be an improvement upon the Dictionary; the Dictionary is ſome ad- 
vantage to the Syſtem ; and that this is, perhaps, the only way wherein the whole circle, or body of knowledge, 
with all its parts and dependences, can well be delivered. In any other form, many thouſand leſſer things muſt 


needs be concealed : all the pins, the joints, the binding of the fabric, muſt be inviſible of courſe ; all the leſſer 


parts, one might ſay, all the parts whatſoever, muſt be, in ſome meaſure, ſwallowed up in the whole, The ima- 
gination, ſtretched and amplified to take in ſo large a ſtructure, can have but a "oy general, undiſtinguiſhin 
<nowledge when taken ſepa- - 
rately, than when put together..Nay, and as our ideas are all individuals; and as every thing that exiſts is one, it 
may ſeem more natural to conſider knowledge in its parts, i. e. as divided into ſeparate articles, Jeneled by ſo many 
different terms; than to conſider the whole aſſemblage in its utmoſt compoſition 3 which is a thing merely artificial 
and the work of imagination. ge 


AND yet the latter way muſt be allowed to have many and real advantages over the former which, in truth, 


15 only of uſe and ſignification, as it partakes of it. Whence it ſhould follow, that the moſt advantageous 
way, is to make uſe of both: to conſider every point, both as a part, to help the imagination to the whole ; 
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1 : | 
and as a whole, to help the underſtanding to each pH Which is the view in the preſent work. — So far, we 
mean, as the many and great difficulties we had to labour under, would allow. us to purſue it, 

IN this view we have endeayoured to give the ſubſtance of what has been hitherto diſcovered in the ſeveral 
branches of knowledge, both natural and artificial: that is, in the knowledge of nature, firſt, as ſhe appears to 
our ſenſes z. either ſpontaneouſly, as in natural bhiſtory; or with the aſſiſtance of art, as in anatomy, 3 me- 
Tine,” ages culture, &c. Secondly, to our imagination; as in grammar, rhetoric, poetry, &c. Thirdly, to our 
reaſon z. as in . phyſics, metaphyſics, logics, and mathematics : with the ſeveral ſubordinate arts ariſing from each, as 
agriculture,. painting, ſculpture, trade, manufattures, policy, law, &c. and numerous remote particulars, not imme- 
diately reducible-to any of theſe heads; as heraldry, philology, antiquities, cuſtoms, &c. -— *y 
THE plan of the work, then, I hope, may be allowed to be good; whatever exceptions be taken to the 
execution of it. It would look extravagant to ſay, that half the men of letters of an age might be employed in 
it to ad ige; and yet it will appear, that a work accompliſhed as it ought to be, on the footing of this, would 
anſwer moſt of the purpoſes of a library, except parade; and contribute more to the propagating of uſeful knaw- 
ledge through the body of a people, than half che books extant, — After this, let the reader judge how far I may 
deſerve $150 for engaging in it, even under ſome diſadvantages ; and whether to have failed in ſuch a deſign, 
ma not be ſome degree praiſe, 01 N Eero ot innen (nr 
5 BUT- it will be here neceſſary to carry on the diviſion of knowledge; juſt laid down, a little farther ; and 
make a. more. preciſe partition of the body thereof, in the formal way of an analyſis : the rather, as an analyſis, 
by ſhewing the origin and derivation of the ſeveral parts, and the relation in which they ſtand to their common 
ſtock, and to each other; will affiſt, both in reinſtating the ſcattered” articles in the book, and in connecting 
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(Senſible 3 conſiſting in the perception of phenomena, or external ob- \ Hy pz o10Gy *-. 
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8 123 Leue ? | [Drrics , Carorrzics, DiopTRICs, PINS TVI I 

IJ 2 l F r 
Gra r Eaonies — whence OOO Gn at; NS 
| | 1 __, |] Zuantitics of bo- |HyprosTaTICs , Hypraviics. 
2 | Artificial and Tech | © dies = alled,Puroanics 6. 
; nical. (conſiſting | 3 I Mnxzp M4. C Asdntrzcrunz :.. 
Nin the application J Ox, I | TaremaATICs 3 [Mgcnanics' 1 ww Whence J Scurrru g r ?: 1 
I of natural notices | on K # ' 5 which, _ 497 e ee RADES *5, and Mavuraeruxzs. 
to further purpo- | I Keal, employ- | ing to the di BG hd gi The MiLiTtary Art (; 
p ſes) which is e- }. ed in Glo | ferent ſubjects, PraoTECHNiA,29 — Whenc ee eo 
\ ther » | vering , and reſolves into Aroon 1 4 >2KRONOLQGY 3.3: 
„ 1 A AsTRONOMY ** — whence Dieting 38: 


| apphing te © rd als 
„ | rg #  |Gzocrarny 35, Hypro-y NavicaTion 35. 
OY Þ 4 GRAPHY, - Whence Commercs, 37. 


| External, - [StruFure and oecopomy of organical bodies — called Ax ATM r, 


"which sY On, © | LOO IME TIENES ot! W ſMevicine 39 
(either | I Relations thereof Aima called” Pharmacy 4% 
to the preſer- | 1114 AcRicor rug 1 
8 6 6 an I Þ. vation and im- Vegetables Wen called 1GARDENINO 42 in 
4 224688 enn | "EL OT © ET EEP HunT1$c. 
„ 'S ann , ; 
5 49 her of * Baorz e 7 called Je tee FaLCOwNRY, 


Fiskixe, Se.. 


Symbolical, employed in.) Armorics = called HnALDAY 45: 


© Parts, or articulate ſigns of ideas — called GRAMMAR 4++ 
& framing and applying ) Tropes and Figures — called RuzTorIc % 


” 1 F 
Fables — ETRY #7 et eke, 6 4130 


T HIS is a view of knowledge, as it were in ſtamine; exhibiting only the grand, conſtituent parts thereof: 
it would be needleſs to purſue it into all its members and ramifications; which is the proper buſineſs of the 
book itſelf. It might here, therefore, ſeem ſufficient to refer, from the ſeyeral branches thus deduced, to 
the ſame in the courſe of the work; where their diviſion is carried on. And yet this would ſometimes 
prove incanvenient to the reader; who, to find ſome particular iir. would go a long circuit, and be 

to ſay nothing of the interruptions 
| we have taken a middle courſe, 
and 77 on the diſtribution further, in the way of notes at the bottom Mlhe pages; but this In a looſer man- 
ner, to prevent the embarraſs of a ſtrict analyſis, ſo complex and diffuſive as this muſt otherwiſe prove. Some 


A 


_ * METEOROLOGY, or the hiſloryof 47R and|''*- MINER OLOGY,: or the hiftory of EARTH; 
the ATMOSPHERE :. including, 1. That of its contents, | 1, Its parts; as Movyr ain, Ming, Moss, Bog, GroT- 
ETHER, Fire, VAPOUR, .EXHALAT10N, &c; 2. Mz- ro; and their phenomena, as EARTHGUAKR, VoLcano,. 
TEORS formed therein; as .CLouD, Rain, SHowER, DRor, [ ConFLaGRaATion, Sc. Its STRATA, as CLAN, BouLe, 
Snow, Hari, DEw, Dane, &c; RAINBOW, Parnttion, SAND, Se. 2%. Fosst ls or nN as Mx rT ATS, 
Haro, THUNDER, WATER sroοοfr e, &c. Winde, Mon- Gol b, Si LVER, Mirxcury, t. with operations relating 
soo, "HURRICANE, and the like. J to them; *as Fusron, Rerininc,) Püxtryisc, PARr- 
. , "8c.  Liruarchy *Eavatorr, Pt- 
_ * HYDROLOGY, or the hiſtory of WATER; in- NEA, Ce. SALTs, as NI TRR NT RUN, GEMMA, Ar- 
cluding that of SpRIN GS, Rivers, Aci pu, Baths, &c.| Lon, An Mon i Ac, Box Ax, &c, _ SULPHURs,, 33 ARSE- 
of LAKE, SEA, Octan, Er. of Tips, DxLuas, and Nic, AMBER, AMBERGREASE, Coat, Brrumen, Na- 
the like. rn EI TETOATE , LAUREL PALS Er PETROL; Or. SMI META Es, as ANTINONY, 


CixxABAR, 


* , 


* 
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of the principal articles, in each branch of ſcience, are hereby en and ſuch as will naturally ſug: 

eſt, and lead to the reſt; ſo that this may afford the reader a ſort of ſummary of the whole; and, at the 
— time, diſpenſe a kind of auxiliary, or ſuccedaneous order throughout the whole; the articles omitted, al 


| t , all 
naturally enough ranging themſelves in their proper places among theſe. A detail of this kind is of the more 


; | N 1091821 conſequence, 
CINNABAR, MARCASTITE, MAGNET, BIsMUrR, CALA- BER, RaTio, ProPostT io, &c. Kinds; as IN TEOER, 
MIN E, CoBALT, &c. STONEs, as MARBLE, PORPHYRY, Fraction,  DzerMaL, Soap, &c. Relations; as, RooT, 
SLATE, ASBEST0s, &c. GENMs, as DramMonD, RuBy, | PoweR, SQUARE, CusBr, &c. Ros or operations there - 
EMERALD, Or Al, Turcoiss, &c. Emery, LAr is, [of; as NotaTion, NUM ER AT ion, 'ADDiFrong SUB- 
& c. whence ULTRAMARINE; AZURE, &c. PETRIFAC-/| TRACTION, &c. REDUCTION; PRACT 10g; PogrTion, c. 
lots, as CRYSTAL, SPAR, STALACTITES, T ROCHITES, ||ExXTRACT1ION, APPROXIMATION; & Inftruments'ſubfer- 
CoxN U AMMONIS, and the like. | vient thereto z/;as LoGARITHMS,»NEPER'S Bo, & | 
TICT.: | _ 215. & 4 CL » £2 ICT © 1 THO een 
+ PHYTOLOGY, or the hiſtory of PLANTS;| O ANALY TICS,, or the reſolution of PROBLEMS 
their origin in the SEED, Fruit, &c. Their kinds; as | by SPEC18s, or ſymbolical exprethons: RuLits or operations 
TakE, HERB, &c. Extraordinary ſpecies ; as Te a, CoF- | hereof; as ADDITION,SUBSTRACPION, MULTIPLICATION, f 
FEE, PARAGUAY, VINE, GINSENG, Cor rox, ToBac-| &. Application thereof, in ComBin AT ION, PERM UTA. 
co, &, Cok Ax, MuvsHRoom, T'RUFFLE, PARASTHTE, ions, MaAdie Squares, ChAx Rs, Galainc, Kc. SE- 
Misr IE To, Moss, &c. Parts; as Roor, STONE, FLOWER :/| RIEs, 'PROGR'EsS1ONS, &c. Mrnons nE MAxTMrs, 
Woop; as GuAlAcum, SAssATRAS, EBONY, Aroks, FLUXIONS, ExXPONENTTALS, TAN OENrs, &. 
Kc. Leaves, FOLIATION, Ro IL, &c, BARK; as| | 
Quixquina, &c. alſo PisTIL, FARINA, STAMINA, &c. 


Operations thereof; as VEGETATION, GERMINATION, | SIMPLE, QUADRAT1C, Cunic, &c. Operations thereof; 


CiRcuLATION, &c,... Circumſtances; as PERPENDICU- | as REDUCT10N, CoNSTRUCTION. Objects thereof; PRro- 
LARITY, PARALLELISM, FECUNDIT'Y, &c. | Producti-'| BLEMS, RESOLUTION, &e. : ; 


$3% \ 
ons; as Honty, Wax, BaLsAM, SUGAR, ManNna,'&c. 1 - 


Gum, Resin, Caurhox, &c. IX 100, Orion, GaLits, | ** GEOMETRY, or the doctri 
and the like. thin FT 


| 
| 


+5174 I innen FER iff 2 4150130 083 63-01; 1 o 
'® ALGEBRA, or the doctrine of EQUATIONS; 


* 


of EXTENDED 
or ConTinvous QUANTITY, vit. 1*. Lines; RIOHT, 


A 2 | PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, OBLiQUE, &c. ANGLES; 
5: ZOOLOGY, or the hiſtory of ANIMALS; their AcurzE, ScaLEnous, VERTIcC AI IOO, Kc. 2%. 
origin in EGG, EM BR VO, Foros, GENERAT TON, Con-' 


FrGUREs, or SURFACES; TRI NGLE, SAN Pas AL- 
CEPTION, GE3TATION, HATCHING, Mi1iGRATI1ON, &c. 


| LELOGRAM, Pak y,00N, &c. , Circuthftances berevf, 4s RI 
Their kinds; as QUuaDRUPED, BIRD, Fisn, INSEC T, | METER, ABBA, &c.. 


| E N Operations relating hereto ; as BIs- 
REPTILE, RUMINANT, CARNIVOROUs,, &c. Extraordi-sECTIN o, DiviDincG, MyuLTzPLYING, MEaSURINo, 
nary ſpecies z as UnicoRn, ToR RDO, TARANTUL A, Ton- | &c, Inſtruments uſed therein; as ComPasts, RuL ER, 
ToOISE, CAMELEON, SALAMANDER, BARNACLE, ANn- | SQUARE, PARALLEETISM, SCALE, &c. Curved; as 
cHovy, DEATH-WATCH, &c. MoxSTERs ; as DOUBLE ö 


"2 


| | | Ci RTE, CycLorp, Ciss0iD, CATENARIA, Cavgtie, 
ANxIMALS, HERMAPHRODITE, Murx, Picmy, G1anT, | Evorurz, QUADRATRI x, &c. Circumſtances thereof; as 
&c. Metamorphoſes; as AURELIA, METEMPSYCHOSIS, &c. 


Axis, DraMETER, RaDivs, CENTRE, CiRCUMFE- 
Parts; as HEAD, HAxp, Foor, FinGER, TAIL, Fin, RENE, ABSCiss, ORDINATE, &c>, ARCH, CHoRD, Sink, 
Winc, GiLLs, &c. Covering; as Hair, Wool, SiLk, | TANGENT, SECANT, &c. Inſtruments uſed herein 


5 - AS 

FEATHERS, &c. Armature; as NAIL, STING, | HoRN, artificial LIN Es, Canons, &c. Operations ariſing (here- 

TooTH, SHELL, PROBOSC1s,, WEB, &c. Productions; as: from; n taking ANGLES or BEARINGS, &c. 
PEARL, BEZOARD, CasTOREUM, Civir, MEecoNnivbm, | with QUADRANT, PLAIN-TABLE, SEMICIRCLE, Cix- 

Mummy, UsN EA, KERMESs, CocHINEAL, &c. Motion ; | cuUMFERENToOR, &c. taking DisTANCEs, with Chain, 

as FLYING, SWIMMING, and the like, © +! _ | PERAMRBULATOR, &c. PLoTTING into DRAuGHT, MAP, 

| f OT RE I | &e. with PRoTRACTOR, &c. 3%. SOLIDS, or bodies; . as 

s PHYSICS, or the doctrine of CAUSES; as Na- 


Cunt, PARALLELEPIPED, PRISM, PYRAMID, CYLiN- 
TURE, Law, &c, Occaſions or means; as PRINCIPLE, | DER, POLYHEDRON, &c. Their SUPERF1ciz5, 801151 


MaTTER, Form, &c, Their compoſition, or conſtitution, Ty, -&c: perations relating hereto; as CuBaTURE, mea- 
in ELEMENT, AToM, PARTICLE, Bop. CHAos, WoRLD, | ſuring of TIER, GavGing, &c. Inſtruments uſed here- 
UNIVERSE, SPACE, VACUUM, &c. Properties of body; as in; as CArPENTERS RULE, SECTOR, SLIDING LE, 
ExTENS1ON, SOLIDITY, FiGURE, DiyisIBILiTY, '&c. | GavcingG Rop, &c.—The SPHERE; its doctrine, PRo- 
Powers thereof; as ATTRACTION, COHESION, GRAYITA= | JECT10N,, &c. © Application thereof; in PLanisPHERE, 
TION, REPULSION, ELASTICITY, ELECTRICITY, MAG-| ANALEMMA, &c.— The Cons ; its SeECTIONs, ELL1Ps1s, 
NETISM, &c. QUALITIES; as FLUIDITY, F1RMNESS, | PARABOLA, HYPERBOLA,. &. with its ASYMPToOTEs, 
DvucTiltiTyY, HaRkDNEss, VOLATILITY, DENSIT I, Po- | Foci, &c. Their CONSTRUGT ION 3 QUADRATURE, Re- 
LARITY, LicnarT, HEAT, Corp, &c. Operations or 'ef-|'T1FICAT10N, &c. ans, | 

fects thereof; as MoTion, RAREFACTION, DILATA- | 


' 
Tion, CONDENSATION, Dis$0LUTION, EBULLITION, | ** STATICS, or the doctrine of MO TIO N. its laws; 
FREEZING, EVAPORATION, FERMENTATION, DIES VELociITY, MomMENTUmM, &c. Cauſes; as GRavity, Per- 
TION, EFFERVESCENCE, &c. VIS TON, SEEING, HEAR-'| custon, CommuUNniCcaTion, &c. Modifications; as Com- 
ING, FEELING, SMELLING, &c. Modifications or changes; [ST Io, ACCELERATION, RETARDATION, REFLEC- 
as ALTERATION, CORRUPTION, PUTREFACTION, GENE- | TION, REFRACTION, &c. Kinds; as AscEN T, DEsctnT, 
RATION, DEGENERATION, TRANSMUTATION, &c. Syſ- | CENTRAL, CENTRIPEPAL, &c. OSCILLAT10N, Ux pu- 
tems or hypotheſes hereof ; CoRPUSCULAR, EP4CUREAN, | LATION, PROJECT10N, &c. PowERs, or applications there- 
ARISTOTELIAN, PERIPATETIC, CARTESIAN, NEWTO- of; in LEVER, SCREW, &c. PENDULUM, PRojJECTILE, 
_ .NIAN,'&c, — Occult and fictitious qualities, powers, and ope- |&c. Operations directed hereby; as Gunnery, che Me- 


rations; ANTIPERISTASIS, SYMPATHY, ANTIPATHY, | CHANICAL ARTs, &c, enumerated hereafter, © 
--ARCHZUs, &c. MaGcic, TCHCRAFT, FASCINATION, | 


ViteGuLA Divina, LiIo ur, TALisman, Canna-| ** ETHICS, or the conſideration of NA Tux AL Incii- 
La, &c. DRUitD, BARD, BRACHMAN, GyMNosOPHIST, NATIONS, PAss ions, TasTEs, &c. Objects thereof; as 
MaG1, Rosicrucian, andſthe like. | 1 Good, Evir, Virtue, Vice, Beauty, DETOR MIT, 
* * | | &c. | PLEASURE, Pain, &c. * REecTiTUDE, Ee . 
7 ME TAPHYSICS, or the daftrine of ENS; -Es- | Conscrtnce, &c. Law," OBTIIGAT oN, &c. \ ILL, 
 SENCE,EX1STENCE, POWER, ACT, UNDERSTANDING, &c. | LiBERTY,' ACTION, ' ASSENT, &c. *NEcesrTY, PrE- 
The MIND, its FacuLTitEs; APPREHENSION, JUDG=- | MOTION, PROVIDENCE, | &c. Syſtems hereof; STo1cs, 
MENT, IMAGINATION, REAsoN, Wir, &c. Its OrERA-PTAToNIsM, ACADEMY, CyNic, and the like, 
TIONS; RETENTION, REFLECTION, ASSOCIATION, AB- | 


STRACTION, &c. Its PERCEPTIONS ; as SUBSTANCE, 'Ac-:| ** POLICY, of the conſideration of SOCIETY, and 
CIDENT, Mop, &c. RELATIONS]; as Unity, MuLTi-| GOVERNMENT: its origin; in ConTRACT, &c. Con- 
TUDE, INFINITY, UNIVERSAL, &c. QUANTITY, QUa-'| ſtitutions and forms thereof ; as, 1% Mon aAnchy, Drsro- 


LITY, WHoLE, PART, &c. Gxus, SPECIES, DiFFE-'| T18M, &c. Powers thereof; Kine, Quvzen;' Prince, 
RENCE, &c. PROPER, OPPOSITE, CIRCUMSTANCE, Ex- 


Dukz. EMPEROR, SULTAN, SoPpHY, CaLiPH, Cx$3AR 
TERNAL, &c. Effects hereof; KnowLEDGE, SCIENCE, | Czar, YNCA, ErHNARCR, "Terranca, Dreror, — 
ART, EXPERIENCE, &c. Conditions; PROBABILITY, | the like. Their TiTLEs..and-QUALIT1tEs'; MAjer Y, 
CERTAINTY, FALLACY, &c. Syftems hereof; Noui-Hiennzss, Grace, ExCELLENCE, and the like. Their 
NALS, SCOTISTS, &c. 3 aa W Crown,' Scz>PTRE, TARA, Fasc ks, c. 
"en OPS 1 r 2%. ARISTOCRACY),,. its powers; as ARCHONg Dre 
+» ARITHMETIC, including the doctrine of D.1S$- Dock, SENATE, "Comment: c. 3. 3 
CRETE or Discontinuous QUANTITY, viz. — STATES-GENERAL , STADTHOLDER, PROTECTOR, & e. 


—— 


— 
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conſequence, as it may not only ſupply the office of a table of contents, by preſenting the diſperſed materials of the 


book in one view; but allo that o 


Their Succkss tod, ELfxcTive, HerEDiTARY, by Pri1- 
MOGENITURE, &c. Their tranſactions; as PRAck, War, 
TR EAT Y, Union, CroisaDe, &c. By ARMIES, FIEETs, 
EMBASSIES, SECRETARY, PLENIPOTENTIARY, EN vox; 
LEGATE, NunTi1o, &c. Their TERRITORIES, EMPIRE, 
S1GNoORY, &c. Their Es AT ES, Non LES, Commons, CLER- 
oy. CxNsus, ENUMERATION, TRIBE, QUARTER, &c. 
Province, CI RcILE, CounTY, Cirr, Town, &c. Ma- 
giſtrature, CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, SHERIFF, JUSTICE, 
Mayor, ALDERMAN, BAILIFF, ConSTABLE. INTER- 
RExX, CONSUL, PRETOR, CEnsoR, VISIER. TRIBUNE, TRI- 
UMVIR, PRovosT, EPHoR1, EDiLE, PREFECT, QUEsSTOR, 
PrRoconsUL. VicE-RoyY, LIEUTENANT, STEWARD, W AR- 
DEN, KEEPER. JURISCONSULTUs, PROCURA TOR, Ab vo- 
CATE, BARRISTER, PROTHONOTARY, CusTos, PHILA- 
ZER, CHIROGRAPHER, USHER, CLERK, &c. Their juriſ- 
diction; CouRTs; as AREoPAGUs, ComiTia, &c. PAR- 
LIAMENT, DiET, Divan. CHAMBER, Ass1ZE, PRLVY- 
Council, Cc. CHANCERY, KinG's-BENncn, EXcHEQUER, 
ADMIRALTY, VERGE, SESSIONS, TURN, CounTY CouRT, 
LEET,ExRE, Cc. TERMS, CI Rcuf rs, Commisstions,OYER. 
Cox voc Ar loN, ARCHES, PREROGATIVE, FACULTIES, D- 
LEGATES, Ror A, Ix quis T io, &c. Their REVENUESõ, 
TREASURY, Fisc, Exch EUER, TALLY, PoLiTiCAL 
ARITHMETIC. Doris, CusToms, GaBEL, Excist, Cc. 
Col NACE, Monty, INTEREST, Usury, Cc. Their Hous- 
HOLD, CHAMBER, GREENn-CLoTH, WAR D-ROBE, Sc. Un- 
der STEWARD, CHAMBERLAIN, COMPTROLLER, COFFER- 
ER, Ad A, Op A, Cc. GuaRDs, ORDiNnANCE, &c. directed by 
Car rAlx, Masr ER; EQuersy, &c, MIL ITI A, Navy, 
Pos r, TIMARIOT, ARRIERE-BAN, &c, DioN tri ES; DAu- 
PHIN, ELEcTOR, PALATINE, GRAVE, PALSGRAVE. 
HANE, EARL, CounT, KNIGHT, GARTER, BARONET, 
BaTH, TzuTonic, MALTA, ELEPHANT, Cc. GENTLE- 
MAN, YEOMAN, Sc. Their NaMes, SRNAM ES, T'iTLEs, 

| PRECEDENCE, Cc. FAcTions, Pa T RICH AN, GUELPH, To- 
RY, c. CorRPoR AT tons, or leſſer ComMuniTits, UNIVER- 
SITY, ACADEMY, COLLEGE, Soci ET Y, CHAPTER, SCHOOL, 
HosP1TAL, INN. Public Bui.DinGs; HALL, BasLLica, 
GuiLDHALL, PR1S0N, TowER, ARSENAL, LIBRARY, Mu- 
SEUM, Ci cus, c. Solemn CEREMON TES; as TRIUMPH, 
TURNAMENT, CAR ROUSAL, QpADPRII. Dox AT IvE, 
M DAL, Trophy, MonumegnT, Fun ERA, Toms, Ca- 
TACOMB, e. | 
ts LAW, ot the 
liſhed in AcT, STATUTE, CHARTER, RESCRIPT, CoNsT1- 
TUTION, DECRETAL, SENAT U$-CONSULTUMs PRAGMA= 
TIC SANCT ton, Cc. Recorded in InsriTUTEs, Con B, No- 
VEL, REGISTER, PAN DECT, CorPus, DomeEsDaAY, Ce. 
inds; CI VII, Canon, SUMPTUARY, Oc. reſpecting 10. 
Perſons 4 as the KING; his PkERoOGATIVE; RoYALT1Es, 
Sc. viz. Granting DisPENSATION, PARDON, CM MEN DAM, 
ExEMTION. DiGNiTits, FRANCH1isEs. FoREsT, PARK, 
'URLIEU, VERT, CHAsk. IMPosT, SUBSIDY, Tor, Tax, 
Alp, Hip AGE; SCUTAGE, PRISAGE. WAIT, ESTRAY, 
Esch EAT, TREASURE TROVR, Ce. Orr ies, and Ma- 
giſtrates ; created by WRIT, WARRANT, Cou Mu iss tox, Sc. 


heir OA TH, TEST, DecLARATion. VIS ITATIOoN, PRo- 


cuRAT oN, Oc. CoRPORATIONS; REGULAR, SECULAR, 
&c. made by CHarTER; PATENT, Cc. diſſolved by QUo 
WARRANTO, Max DAMus, Cc. SUBJECTS ; as DENIZEN, 
ALIEN, NATURALIZAT10N, Huss Ax Dp, WIE, Max- 
RIAGE, CONCUBINE, SEPARATION, ALIMONY, DowER, 
AFFINITY, | BASTARD, Apor r ion, EMANCIPATION. 
Lord, TEN ANT, VILLAIN, VASAIL. CLIENT, PATRON. 
SERVANT, SLAVE, RrrAIRBER. MANUMISSION, ENFRAN-> 
CHISING, &c. TENURE, SERVICE, Hou ACE, FEALTY, 
S RRC EAN TY, ESCUAGE, RELIEF, GUARDIAN, WAR D- 
SHIP, Soc AB. Hein, INTESTATE, ANCESTOR, &c.— 2%. 
EsTATEs, or things; either real, as TEXEMENTS, HERED1- 
TAMENTS. FREEHOLD, FER, CusroM ARX, TAIL, Ga- 
VELKIND, COURTESY, &c. In REVERSL1C d, MoR TGAGE, 

YPOTHECA, &c. Manor, DEmEsn, Honours. Com- 
MON, GLEBE, ADvows0N, &c. Acquired by Occupancy, 
PRESCRIPTION, DESCENT, CONVEYANCE, FEOFF MENT, 
FINE, RECOVERY. DEFEIZANCE,' LEASE, DEviss, Ar- 


rules and meaſures of SOCTE TY; pub- 


a rubric, or directory, by 
read in. Note, then, that the initial words of the notes, correſpond to the final ones of 
the ſeveral members, or items of both, make ſo many heads or articles in the book, 


TouRNMEN T, INVESTITURE, L1VERY,'&c: Loſt by AL E- 


NATION, MoRTMAIN, Dissg six, ABATEMENT. SUR- 
RENDER,” /D1SCONTINUANCE, DISCLAIMER, FORFE1- 
TURE, RESIGNATION, (DEPRIVATION,. LAPSE, &c. Or 
perſonal ; as Goops, CHaTTELs, EMBLEMENTs, ANNUI- 
Ty, DepTs,' SPECIALTY, RECOGNIZANCE; & c. Acquired 

Succession, HER1oT, Mor TUARY; | HEIR-LOOM. 


I ESTAMENT, EXECUTORY ADMINISTRATOR, OrDIiNA-: 


RY. JUDGMENT, FiERI FACIAs, c 39%, WRoxnGs of 


InJUR1Es;- either to perſons; as Cat MEA, LI KEASON, PAR- | 
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q 


indicating the order they are moſt advantageouſly 
the analyſis; and that 
| Y I 


RICIDE, MURDER, FELowny, AssAuLT, RAE, Ass Ass ix. 
ADULTERY, FoRNicaTiIon,DEFLoRATION, PoLYGAMY, 
HERESY, &c. Proſecuted by InpdicTMENT, AccusaTion, 
Ac r ioNS OF CONSPIRACY, and UPON THE CASE, HABEAS 
CoRPus, &c. PUnisHED with HanGinG, CrucirFixion, 
WHEEL, FURCA, SCALA, PiLLoky, TRANSPORTATION, 
DivoRcCE, SCAPHISM, &c. Ot CIVIL, and to things; as 
TRESPASS, NUISANCE, DEFORCEMENT, &c. Remedied by 
WI IS of QYARE IMmPeDiT, DARREIN PRESENTMENT, 
APPEAL, Ar TEINT, ERROR, RicnrT, DiscEir, SUPER- 
SEDEAS, AUDITA QUERELA, &c. — Suit, or coutſe of 
proceedings, whereby redreſs is procured ; including, 1. PR o- 
CESS; either by BiLL, SUMMoNs, SUBPoENA, ATTACH=- 
MENT, CAPIAs, EX1GENT, &c. to which belong APPEAR- 
ANCE, ATTORNEY, BAI L, Essoix, DEFAULT, Nonsvir, 
ARRAIGNMENT, &c. — 29. PLEADING; whence Cour, 
DecLARATION, AiD PRitr, VoucHtsr, AGE Prits, 
BAR, ABATE, RELEASE, REPLICATION, OUTLAWRY, 
SEQUESTRATION, &c. — 3. IssuE; whence DEMURRER. 
— 4%. TRIAL ; whence PRooF, EViDpENCE, PrEsUMP- 
TIOoN,OATH, AFFIDAVIT, AFFIRMATION. JURY, CHAL- 
LENGE, ARRAY, VERDICT. BATTEL, DUEL, CHAMPI- 
on, PURGAT10N, ORDEAL, &c. PAINE FORT ET DURE, 
Rack, TorTURE, &c.—5. JubGMEnNT; whence ARREST, 
&c. — 6. ExECUTIonN;z whence SciRER FAcias, RRE“ 
' PRIEVE, &c. | ot | 
'* THEOLOGY, or the conſideration of GOD : his na- 
ture and ATTRIBUTES; aSETERNITY, UBiQUiITY, &c. His 
UNIT, Trinity, &c. PERSONS, Hy PosTAs1s, &c. Our 
duty to him, diſcovered by INSP1R ATION, REVELATION, PRo- 
PHECY,&c. by the MEs$tan,EvANGEL1sTs, APOSTLES,&c. 
In the BI BLE; PENTATEUCH, HAG10GRAPHA, PSALTER, 
GosPEL, APOCALYPSE, &c. Canon, DEUTEROCANONI- 
CAL, APOCRYPHA, &c. Circumſtances thereof; STYLE, Al- 
' LEGORY,. TYPE, PARABLE, MYSTICAL, &c. TEXT, VER- 
| SLON, SEPTUAGINT,VULGATE, &c. PARAPHRASE, T AR- 
GUM, &c. PoinTs,QuoTATIoNs, &c. Matter thereof; De- 
clarations, of IN c ARN AT ION, PAss oN, CRUciF1x1on, Mi- 
RACLES, &c. Injunctions; as Woks HI, PRAYER, SAcRt- 
Flick, &, SacRAMEN TS; as EUCHARIST, BAPTISM, &c, 
PROMISES; as GRACE, JUSTIFICATION, &c. DECREES; a3 
PREDESTINATION, ELECTION, REPROBATION,&c. Breaches 
on our part; Sin, FALL, IMPUTATION, &c. Remedies 
thereof, by PENITENCE, CONFES$10N, &c. Rewards and pu- 
niſhments allotted thereto; Heaven, HELL, RRESURRECTIOxN, 
| IMMORTALITY, &c. His MixnisTERs; ANGELS, DEVIL, 
&c, His CHURCH; either LRIUMPHAN THF; as SAINTS, 
MarTyYRs, Conress0Rs, FaTHERs, Doc Tons, &c. or Mi- 
LIT ANT, &c, Its OFFicts; CREED, LiTturcyY, Deca- 
| LOGUE, Doxo Lo, TRISAGION, &c. Diſcipline, and rites; 
as ABSOLUTION, ANATHEMA, EXCOMMUNICATION, &c. 
' CATECHUMEN, ConFiRMATION, GENUFLEXION, &c. 
Its HiERARCHY; as BisHoP, PRIEST, Dt Aacon, &c. Pa- 
TRIARCH, ARCHBISHOP, PRIMATE, DEAN,, Canon, 
PREBEND, ARCHDEACON, CHAN TOR, &c. Their enſigns; 
Mitre, CRosER, PALLIUM, &c. Their OR DINATIOx, 
' ConsECRAT1ION, COLLATION, IMPposITion, &c. BENEF1- 
cs, REVENUES, T1iTHESs, &c, Places ſet apart; as CHURCH, 
CrHaPrEL, ORATORY, &c CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, 
CARDINAL, &c. | CHoiR, Navze,. ALTAR, FoNT, &c, 
Dioceset, PRxovixcE, &c. ASSEMBLIES; as SYNOD, Coun- 
ct, CoNvoCATION,ConslSTORY,CHAPTER, PRESBYTERY, 
&c. FeasTs, FasTs, LRNT, VII Is, & g. EasT ER, EPi- 
HAN, PENTECOos Sf, ANNUNCIATION, PURIFICATION, 
PRESENT AT ION, &c. — Particular SYSTE Ms, or profeſſions 
thereof ; vun. REFORMED, or PROTESTANT as the CHURCH 
or ENGLAND, LUTHERAN1sM, CALVIN ts, &c. Romiſh, 
or LArIx; its Mas, Bxeviaky, LEGEND, &c. FRAN- 
SUBSTANTIATION, EXTREME UNCTION, Sur ERERO OA“ 
TION, PEN ANR, &c. HiERARCHY; Por E, CARDINAL, &c. 
SECULAR, REGULAR, Monk, REL1G ious, ABBoT, PRioR, 
c. Qaptr; ConGREGAT1OH, Mon ASTERY, GENERAL, 
Kc. Jewvir, CARTHUSIAN, CARMELITE, AUGUSTIN, 
Dominican, &c. TIR order; CoEnoBiTE, ANACHO- 
'RET,HERMIT,RECLUSE, MonasTERY,CELL, RULE,Vow, 
Rx rox M, NoviciaTe, &c. IMAGE, RRLIcs, SAINT, VIR- 
| GIN, Ros AR v, &c. CANom iz AT ION, BEATIFICATION, & c. 
INDULGENCE, Joss, ExX0RC1SM, &c.— GREEK ; its 
 AnTH0L0G10N, PROTHE&$s1s, PARTICLES, &c. MaroNiTE, 
Jaconrrts, THoMA&AAN, &c. ARMENIAN, CoPHTI, SOL i- 
1 AR Y & c. Sers, and HER ESI ES; ag MAN1CHERs, Gos - 
T1Cs, An i Aus, &c. EBION I TES, NEsTORIANSs, MILLENA- 
RKIES, QpAR TOD ROI MAN s, &c. Mon rANISsTs, Soci NIANS, 
ARMINIANS, c. PRESBY TERLANS,. ANABAPTISTS, Ix- 
BEPENDANTSS/QUAKERS, &c. QE T Iss, SERVE TISTS, 
Pag-ADAMITES;'&c. DeisT, ATHEIST, SPI xosisu, &c.— 
> | . | | b A 5 8 | Jewi j 
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1 might kere have ended my preface z and 


E F A C E. 


rhaps the reader would be willing enough to be thus diſmiſſed-: 


But ſomething has been already ſtarted, which will require further diſquiſition.— The diſtribution we have ma de 
of knowledge is founded on this; that the ſeveral branches thereof commence either Art or Science, according to 
the agency, or non- agency of the human mind, in reſpect thereof. — It remains to take the matter up a little 


higher, and explain the reaſon and manner of this operation: to conſider knowledge in its principles, anteced 


Jewiſh; its TaLmuD, TRADITION, &c. TtmeLe, Ta- 
BERNACLE, SANCTUARY, ARK, &c. PoNTIFF, LEviTE, 
TRIBE, &c. EPHoD, THERAPHIM, CIRCUMCISION, SAB- 
BATH, SANHEDRIN, &c. RABBIN, DoCToR, CABBALA, 
MassoR A, &c. PHARISEE, SADDUCEsS, EssEAN, Ca- 
RAITE, &c. NAZARITE, THERAPEUTA, &c. SAMARI- 
TAN, Dos1THEAN, HELLEN1ST, &c. PASSOVER, SCE No- 
PEG1lA, GEHENNA, &c,—MAaHoMETAN ; their ALCORAN, 
Morri, Dervis, MosqQue, MussUL MAN, &c. —Hea- 
then; their IvoLaTRY, T HeoGonY, &c. their Gops 
PENATES, LaREs, LEMUREs, &c. SATYRS, SYLVANS, 
Nys, TRITOoNSs, &c. DRMI-Gop, HERO, FokTUNE, 
DesTiny, DzMon, GENIUSs, &c. APOTHE0OS1S, SACRI- 
FICE, &c. FEAST, LUSTRATION, &c. as ELEUSINI A, Sa- 
TURNALIA, CEREALIA, &c. Miniſters thereof; Rt x, Pon- 
TIFEX, FLAMEN, VESTAI, Cox Y BAN TES, &c. GAMEs; 
OLymPic, IsTRHRuILIA, &c. Di vIN AT ION, ORACLE, Pr- 
THIAN, SIBYL, Sc. AUGUR, Aus PEX, Cc. TEMPLE, 
FAN E, PaGop, Ec. SECTS; as BANIANs, BRAcHMANs, 
SaBÆ ANS, Cc. 


7 LOGICS, or the conſideration of [DE AS or NO- 
TIONS their kinds; SiMPLE, CoMPLEX, ADEQUATE, 
&c. Diſpoſition into claſſes or CATECORIES, PREDICA- 
MENTS, PREDICATEsS, &c. Their compoſition, or affocia- 
tion into Ax tous, PRoPOSITIONS, PROBLEMS, THEORE His, 
THests, HyPoTHESEs, ARGUMENTS ; as SYLLOGISM, 
ExXTHYMEME, Sor1TEs, SoPHISM, DILEMMA, CRo- 
cCoDILUs, &, Their ResoLUTION 3 DEFiNnIT1iON, Di- 
vistox, &c. into PREMISSEs, CONSEQUENCES, TERMs, 
&c. Their TRUr H, FALsHoOD, EVI D ENR, DEmon- 
STRATION, &c. Operations therewith; as ARGUMENT A- 
T10N, INDUCTION, DisCcoURSING, PHI LoSOPHISING, &c, 
DispuTATiIon, DisrINxcTIoN, CONTRADICTION, R- 
. DUCTIO AD ABSURDUM, &c. 


** CHYMISTRY, including the uſe of FIRE, Wa- 
TER, BATHS, FERMENTs, MEnsSTRUUMs, FURNACES,RE- 
TORTS, and other inſtruments ; to change ANIMAL, VEGE- 
TABLE, and Foss1LE bodies, by inducing Fus10Nn, PUTRE- 
FACTION, FERMENT ATion, Dirs0LUTION, EXHAL A- 
T10N, &c. and hereby procuring SP1R1Ts, SALTS, O1Ls. 
Acid, ALCALINE, ARoMATIC, URINous, Wines, 
VinEGARsS, FLowERs, CAaLCEs, CRYSTALS, SOAPS, T AR- 
TAkSs. REGULUs, MacisTERY, EXTRACT, ELIXIR. 
CkRuss, MiniuUmM, LITHARGE, QUINTESSENCE, PHos- 
PHORUS, ALCAHEST, PH1LOSOPHER'S STONE, and the 
like; by the operations of DisTILLATION, ExXPREssSION, 
CoHOBATION, SUBLIMATION, RECTIFICAT1ION, CRry- 
STALLIZATION, CaLCINATIon, AMALGAMATION, Di- 
GESTION, PRECIPITATION,  VITRIFICATION, FIXA- 
TION, TRANSMUTATION, and the like. — AR Bok Dianz, 
AuUurRUumM FULMINANS, artificial EARTHQUAKE, Macic, 
DivixaTlion, &c. | 


= 


[ 
* OPTICS, including the laws and conſideration-of VJ. 
S IO N, and VisiBLE OBJEcTs ;. effected by means of 
LiGHT: its Rays. Their REFRANG1BILITY, REFLEXI1- 
BILITY, &c. Focus, TRANSPARENCY, OPAC1TY, SHA- 
Dow, &c.—REFLECT10N thereof, in MI RRO UR, LookinG- 
GLas:, CATOPTRIC CisTULA, &c. — REFRAcT TON, in 
LE Ns, PRisu, GLass, &c. Application, in TELEScoPE, Mi- 
CROSCOPE, Magic LANTERN, &c. SPECTACLE, POLE- 
MOoSCOPE, PoLYHEDRON, CAMERA OBSCURA, &c. 


10 PERSPECTIVE, or the projection of Porwrs, 
LiNEs, PLANES, &c. in SCENOGRAPHY, ORTHOGRAPHY, 
IcuNoGRaPHY, ANAMORPHOS1s, &c. Th 


** PAINTING, or the DESIGNING of objects in 
Cr. A1R-OBSCURE, PROPORTION, &c. with QRDONNANCE, 
ExPREss10N, &c. Circumſtances hereof; ATT1TUDE, Con- 
RAST, GRoUP, &c, Kinds; LimnincG, MiniaTuRE, 
CauIEUx, FRESCo, &., ENAMELLING, Mosaic, &c. 


PHONIC, or the doctrine of SOUNDS, Voice, 
&c. Their modifications, in Echo, Resonance, Wuris-. 
PERING- PLACE, SPEAKING- TRUMPET, &c, — Their 
TuNxEg, GRAviITY, INTERVAL, &c. TIME, TRIPLE; &c. 
expreſſed by No TE, CHoRD, &c. Compariſons thereof; Con- 
CoRD, as Unison, OcTave, TaikD, Four TH, DiscorD, 
&c. ComposiTION; as MELobDy, Harmony, Coun- 
TER-POINT. SYMPHONY, SYNAULI1A, CHiME, Sono, 


J 


Beam, RAT TER, MoRT AR, NAIL 


ent 
, to 
ſtances; Key, Crerr, SrcGnATURE,' TRANs OST io, 
&c. STAFF, Scale, GAMMUT, SOLFAING;, MoDULA- 
Tion, &c. Inſtruments; OR Ax, Bert, TRUurET, 
LyRE, CYMBAL, Violin, 'HARPSICORD, &c. 


** HYDROSTATICS, or the conſideration of FLUIDS; 
their SPECIFic GRaAviTY, DENSITY, EQUILIBRIUM, 
&c, Inſtruments to meaſure the fame; as ARROMET ER, 
HyDROSTATICAL BALANCE, &c. S1PHON, TORRICEL- 
LIAN, &c. Motion thereof; in Pu ur, FounTaAIN, SPIRAL 
SCREW, HYDROCANISTERIUM, HY DROMAN TIC, &c. 


** PNEUMATICS, or the conſideration of the AIR; 
its WREIGRHT, DensiITY, PRESSURE, ELASTIc IT, &c. 
Cox DENSATION, RAREFAcTION, MoTion, WIND, &c. 
in A1R-PUMP, SUCTION, VAcuUM, &c. Meaſured by Ba- 
ROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, MANoME- 
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TER, &c. ANEMOMETER, WINDMILL, &c. 


% MECHANICS, including the ſtructure and contrivance 
of MACHINES; as BALL ANCE, STEELYARD, PULLY, 
PoLyYsPAsT, &c. WHEEL, CLock, WaTcHn, PENDULUM, 
SPRING, FuUsEE, &c. CLEPsSYDRA, CoACHn, RoTa ARI 
STOTELICA, PERPETVUAL-MoTron, &c, MILL, PREss, 
Vice, LArR, Loom, WinDLass, &c. Operations of Swim<- 
MING, Drvinc, FLYING, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE, including the conſtruction of 
BUILDINGS; as Housk, Tzur r, Church, Hall, 
PALACE, TRHEATRE, &c. Sir, GALLY, GALLEoN, 
ARK, BUCENTAUR, BoaT, &c. PyRamiD, Ma uso- 
LEUM, PANTHEON, &c. CAP1TOL, SERAGL10, Escu- 
RIAL, &c. ARcH, VAULT, BriDGe, MonUMENT, 
Tous, &c. Forms thereof; RoTUnDo, PLATFORM, Pin- 
NACLE, &c. PLANS; DESIGN, ICHNoGRAPHY, PROFILE, 
&c. Parts; as Foux DpATION, WALL, Roor, &c. Door, 
WIN Dow, SrAIRS, CRI MN EY, &c. ORDERS; as T'us- 
CAN, Doric, Cox I N THñIAN, &c. - CaRYATID ES, Rus- 
Tic, Gor Hic, &c. Col uu; PrLASTER, ATTIC, &c. 
Parts thereof; ENTABLATURE, CArITAE, PRE DESTATL, 
&c. Cornice, FREEZE, BAsE, &c. VoLUTE, PEDbi-: 
MENT, MoDiLL1oN, ConsoLE, &c. MouLDiNnGs; OcGte, 
Tort, ASTRAGAL, SCOTIA, ABACUs, OvoLo, &c. Ma- 
terials; as BRIck, STONE, T'YLE, SLATE, SHINGLE, &c. 
 TimBER, WAINSscor, GLass, LEeaD, PLASTER, &c. 
„HINOCE, KET, Lock, 


— 


&, QypARRY, MASONRY, &c. 
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*7 SCULPTURE, or the framing of STATUE, Fi- 
 GURE, ORNAMENT, &c. in RRELIE VO, CREUx, &c. as 
CARvVIN , PoTTERY, PORCELAIN, &c. ENGRAVING; 
Sear, Dye, &c. ETcninc, CuTTinG, MEzz0-TixTo, 
&c. FOUNDERY ; of BELL, LETTER, ORDINANCE,.&c. 
Corninc; Money, Mepat; MEDALLION, &c. Pile, 
LEGEND, &c. LAPIDARY, TURN IN, INLAYiNG, VA- 


NEERING, DAMASQUEENING, ENCHASING, &Cc. / ' 


.** TRADESand MANUFACTURES; PRINT 
ING, PAPER-MAKING, BoOK-BINDING, &c. GIiLDING, 
JAPANNING, GLASS-MAKING, GRINDING, &. PLUM: : 
BERY, FORGING, HAMMERING, -'&c. ''WEAviNG,: 
BLEACHING, WHITENING, -&c;' | FULLinG; Drin, 
PRESSING, SHEERING, CALENDRING, TABBYING,FRgr-! 
ZING, &c. WooLLEN, SILK, LinuM INCOMBUSTTBILE, 
&c. CLoTH, SERGE, TAFFETY,STOCKING, &c&> VELVET, 
TarPtsTRY, HAT, &c. TANNING, CURRY.ING,\ TAW 
ING, &c. SHAMoIsING, SHAGREEN, MoRocCcso,, &c. 
Making PaRcRuEN T, GLUE, GUN-POWDER; ,SMALT, . 
SoaP, STARCH, &c. CAN DIE, TaPter, Torch; &. 
STEEL, Bur rox, Pin, NEBDLE, PIB, FAN, PerUKE, 


* 2? PYROTECHNY, or Ax TITICIAL #/RE-workks; 
including the conſideration and uſe of Gun-yowper; March, 
Fusex, &c. Of ORDINANCE, CanNon, Gun, MorTAR,' 
&c. CaRRTACE, CHARGE, PROJECTION, RANGE; 
PoINT-BLANK, RECO1L, &c. PETARD, CaRCass; SHOT 
BOMB, GRANA DO, &c. RockET,'STARr, &. 


„ MILITARY An vs, including the conſideratian of 4 R- 
MIES, FrEETSs, Cavaley, INFANTRY, &c. conſiſting of 
REGIMENTS, T'RooPs, ComMPAN1ES, PHAL ANx, LEGION, 


| &c. SoLDIERs; DRAGoon, GRENAD1ER, FUSYLEER,CU1s 


HI, VELITEs, AR- 


RayTHMvus, &c. Kinds; Gexvs, Mope, &c. Circum- 


RASIER, ARCHER, JANISARY, SPA 
; ; a 123 £7 >». /GYRASUIDES, 


ſign. 
turns. 


GYRASPIDES, GenD'ARMERY, Sc. Divided into SQUA- 
DRON, BATTALION, BRIGADE, &c. commanded by GE- 
NERAL, MARSHAL, BaSHAw, ADMIRAL, Oc. LiguTE- 
N ANT, BRIGADIER, CoLonEL, CAPTAIN, SERJEANT. 
Major, ADjuTANT, EnSIGN, QUARTER-MASTER. TRI- 
BUN E, CENTURION, PRIMIPILUs, Cc. in BATTLE, 
Sikk, Marcn, Caur, Cc. Ranged in LINE, Col uux, 
&c. Motions; Ar r Ack, RETREAT, HaLT, Cc. EvoLu-' 
Tions; WHEELING, COUNTER-WHEELING, &c, S1G- 
NALs; WorD, DRUM, CHAMADE, Cc. GuarDs; GaRr- 
Rison, PiQUET, PATROL, RounD, QUARTER, PLACE 
or ARMs, &c. STANDARD, BANNER, EAGLE, LABA- 
RUM, Cc. Their ARMS; ARTILLERY, CARABINE, 
MusqQuerT, Cc. HeLMeT, BuckLER, PELTA, CuiRAss, 
&c. ARIESs, BAL IST A, CaTAPULTA, SLING, Cc. 


* FOR TIFICATION, or the conſtruction of FO R- 
TRESSES; as CirApETL, CasTLE, TowER, Sc. Fox r, 
STAR, RE Dou BT, Cc. Works, or parts thereof; RAM AR r, 
BasTion, Dire, COUNTERSCARP, CURTAIN, Sc. Ra- 
VELiN, HoRn-woRK, CRowN-WoORK, Cc. APPROACHES 
TRrENcn, Sar, Ming, Cc. Ling, PARALLEL, CiR- 
CUMVALLATION, Cc. BATTERY, ATTACK, c. 


i:z ASTRONOMY, or the doctrine of the HE A. 
VENS; their CIRcLES, EctlieTic, Zopiac, MERRIDI- 
AN, EqQuaToR, VERTICAL, AZIMUTH. GALAXY, Cc. 
PoinTs; as PoLE, ZENITH, NADiR, Cc. Celeſtial bodies, 
viz. STARS, SUN, &c. Aſſemblage thereof, into S1 GN, Con- 
STELLAT10N, Sc. Their PREcESSION, CULMINAT 10N, RE- 
FRACTION, DEecLINATIoN, ASCENSION, LONGITUDE, 
LaTiTUDE. ALTITUDE, AMPLITUDE, AZIMUTH. PLA- 
NETS; as SATURN, Venus, EARTH. Moon, SATELLITE, 
ComeT, &c. Their PLAcks, AsPEcTs, SYZYGY, Con- 
JUNCTION, QUADRATURE. D1AMETER, D1sTANCE, Pe- 
ROD, REVOLUT10N, Ox BIT, Nop E, &c. "Their STAaT1on, 
RETROGRADATION, EQUAT1ON, &c, Their PRAsEs, 
EcLirsk, PENUMBRA, OccULTATION, PARALLAX, CRE- 
PUSCULUM, MacuLz, &c. Obſervations thereof, taken 


LA, &c. Collected in CATrA LOG UE, TABLES, &c. Hypo- 
*FHESES,. Or SYSTEMS thereof; Cor ERNIcAN, T ycHonic, 
 ProLEMAIC, &c. Exhibited in SpHERE, GLoBE, &c. 


meaſured by YEAR, MonTH, WEEEk, Day, Hour, Ax, 
Per10D, CYCLE, &c. Commencing from EyocHa, Incar- 
NATIOS, HEC IRA, &c. Laid down in FasT1, ALMA- 
NACK, CALENDAR, JULIAN, GREGORIAN, &c, Accom- 
modated to FErasTs, FERI, EAsrER, &c. by means of 
Eracr, GoLDEN NUMBER, DomiNicaLl, &c, 


4 DIALING; including the FurniTURE, and pro- 
jection of DIALS; HoRIZON TAL, DEecLininG, RecLin- 
ING, DEINCLINING, Cc. MooN-DIAL, RiNG+DiAL, 
HoroDpicTICAL,| Cc. Inſtruments; as DECLinNAToOR, 
ANALEMMA, SCALES, c. : 


> GEOGRAPHY, including the doctrine of the 
EARTH, or GLOBE: its CixCLtes; PARALLEL, TRo- 
Pic, HoR1zoN, Axis, POLEs, &c. Its Zones, CLiMATEs, 
'&c. Its PLACEs; their LoncGiTuUDE, LaTiTUDE, Dis- 
TANCE, ELEVAT10N, Cc. Inhabitants; ANTIPODEs, An- 
ORIGINES, TROGLODYTES, ASCI1, PERISCI1, Cc. In- 


* 


ſtruments relating thereto; Gl oBE, Mar, Ce. 
is NAVIGATION, or the conſideration of 8 1 J L 


MasT, ANCHoR, SAILS, Y ARDs, Cox DAG E, CAPSTAN, 
RuppER, DEck, Cc. Their Course, RHvms, &c. ſhewn 
by ComPass, NEEDLE, VARIATION, &c. Directed by 
STEERING, CURRENT, Cc. Diſtance, or RECKoNING, 
by Los, OBsERVATION, LonGiTUDE, LATITUDE, Ce. 
Taken by Fox ER-sTAFF, BACK-STAFF, ASTROLABE, Noc- 
TURNAL.. SINICAL QUADRANT,|&:. Wrought by Gon- 
TER, CHART, MEtrRcCATOR, TRAVERSE, Se. The o 
ratipns of SOUNDING, WEIGHING, CAREENING. Sig- 
Ars; Buagy, &6, 8 CN OY OT 


32: COMMERCE, or che affairs of ME RC HAN. 
DIZ E; including Mom E v, Coin, SpEci Es, c. as PounD, 
Crown, SmiLlLLiNG, PENNY, STERLING. DucaT, DoL- 
LAR, PIECE of eight, TALENT, SESTERCE, SHEKEL, 


and the like. Wz1GnTs; LiBrA, Ounces, &c. Mra- 
SURES;- FooT, YARD, STANDARD, Ce. Given in Ex- 


4 


TIDE PR: 


with the QUapr ant, Gnomon, MickomeTER, RETicu- 


> CHRONOLOGY, or the doctrine of TIME; 


ING; in Shir, FRIGATE, BARK, Cc. Parts thereof; 


to ſuch intervention of ours; and even purſue it up to its cauſe, and ſhew how it exiſts there: and trace the 


progreſs of the mind through the whole, and the order of the modifications induced by it. — This is a deſidera- 
tum which we could not here decline entering upon, on account of its immediate relation to the preſent de- 


vii 


It is the baſis of all learning in general; the great, but obſcure hinge, on which the whole encyclopædia 
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CHANGE, Truck, PRRMUTAT ON, Cod MU TAT TON, Cc. 
for MANUFACTURE, Spiez, Dau, Wool LExN, SLAVE, 
NEeGRo, &c. INMrox TED, Ex rox TED, TRANSPORT RED, 
Cox vov, FroTa, &c. Conditions thereof; TAR ITT, Cox- 
TRABAND, CHARTER- PARTY, FREIGHT, AVERAGE, &c. 
Cus roms, Dur, Tux NACE, PouN DACE, &c. Bortrom- 
RY, ASSURANCE, PIKE, &c. Tranſacted by Company ; as 
Hans, STEEL-YARD, EAsr-Ix DIA, Turky, Hampurcn, 
Miss sI I, SOUTH SEA, ASSIENTo0, REGISTER. Colon Y, 
FisHERY, FacToky, &c. AtSTAPLE, Fair, Marker, 
Banx, ExCcHance, &c. By -Commission, Factor, 
BROKER, &c. WEIGHING, paying by BILL; at Usanct, 
ACCEPTANCE, PAR. PRoTEsT, DiscounT, REcHance, 
&c, ACTION, SUBSCRIPTION. BooK-KEEPING, &c. 


„% ANATOMY, or the AnaLvs1sof ANIMAL BO- 
DIES, and their PAx rs, viz. Box Es; asCRanium, Ris, 
VERTEBRA, Rapivs, Femun, TI BIA. SAcrum, Pu- 
Bis, PATELLA, Cc. Their ARTICULAT10N, APOPHYSES, 
&c. MuscLes; ABDucTor, ADDucToO0R, ERECTOR, De- 
PRESSOR, DELTOIDES,SARTOR1Us, CUCULLARIS,ORB1CU- 
LARIS, SPHINCTER, Cc. Their TEexnDons, FIBRES, &c. 
VESssELS; as ARTERY, AoRT A, ASPERA, TRACHEA, PUL- 
MONARY, &c. VREINS; as Cava, PokTA,JuUGULaR,CaRo- 
TiD,&c. GLANDs; as PANCRE as, PAROTIDEs,PROSTATES, 
&c. Nerves; OrrIc, OLracrory, AUDtToRY, Ec. 
LYMPHATIC, LACTEAL, MzsARAIc, Mucitacinous, 
Sc. Their VALVES, Tunics, AN AsroMAsEs, Sc. Their Hu- 
MOURS ; as CHYLE, BLOOD, SPIRIT, SEED, GAL IL, URINE, 
MiLlKk,SweAaT, MARROW, Cc. MEMBRANES; PANNICTLE, 
CuTis, CuTicuLa, PA ILLA, Cc. VENTERs, Heap, 
Mzn1NnGEs, BRAIN, &c. ER, EAR, Puri, Tymra- 
NUM. TonGue, Tooth, PALATE, LaryNnx, GTor r Is, 
OxsoPHAGUs, &c. ViscCERA,STOMACH, LUNnGs, HEART, 
Sc. Liver, SPLEEN, KiDwney, INTESTINES, BLAD- 
DER, &c, FUNCT10Ns or operations hereof; REsPiRAT1on, 
DEeGLUTIiT10N, DiGesT1ion, CHYLIFICAT1ION, SANGU1- 
FICATION, CIRCULATION, SYSTOLE, NUTRITION. St- 
CRETION, EXCRETION, PERSPIRATION, VOMITING, Cc. 
GENITALS; PENis, TesTICLEs, CLiiToRis, MATRIX, 
NymMPHA, HyYMEn. EMBRYO, ZooPpHYTE, MoLs, &c, 
EREcTIoN, GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GESTAT TON, 
DELIvERY, LocHia, Mensts, &c, 


7 MEDICINE, including the conſideration of LIFE 
and HEALTH. conditions thereof; Lonczvirty, 
STRENGTH, T EMPERAMENT, Sc. Means; as Foop, 
Drink, ExkRCISE, &c.. Oppoſites; as DEATH, Dist asx, 
Sc. Kinds hereof; CHRRON Ic, Eripemic, ConTacious, 
Sc. as PLAGUE, Fever, Gour, APoPLExXY, EPILEPSY, 
Palsv. Pox, Pol vos, PALPITATION. MAN TIA, Hy DRo- 
PHOBIA, SPASM, HyYPOCHONDRIAC. PHTH181s, ScoRBU- 
Tus, DrRoPsy, T'yYMPANITES.  LEPRA, Irc, PLica, 
OrnuTHALMIa, GuTTA, CATARACT, and the like, 


Wound, ULcer, Cancer, FRACTURE, FissURE, Ca- 


RIES, and the like. SyYMPTOMs; Stex, DiaonosTrc, 
PuisEt, URing, Cc. PREScRIPTION, Chrsrs, CuxE, Cc. 
REOIMEN, DiEr, Mevicine, &c. Kinds hereof; Spz- 
ciFic, PURGATIvE, EmeTic, DiayrmoReTiICc, Diune- 
TiC,” ALTERATIVE.' STYPTIC,' ASTRINGENT, EMol- 
LIENT, OPIATE, ABSORBENT, CAUSTIC, ANODYNE, 
SYMPATHETIC, CaRDIac, CEPHALIC,. FEBRIFUGE., 
ANTIMONIAL, CHALYBEAT, MERCURIAL, and the like. 
OrzRATIONs; as EVACUATION, PHLEBOFOM x, SUTURE, | 
LiTHOTOMY, AMPUTATION, INOCULATION.. SALTVA- 
TION, COUCHING, CUPPING, TREPANNING. Tovucu- 
ING, PARACENTESIS, STROAKING, TRANSFUSION, CAs- 
TRATION, CIRCUMCISION, and the like. | = 


4% PHARMACY, or the PREPARAT10N and Cox po- 
$iTIon of REMEDIES; as MiTHRIDATE, TREACLE, 
Hitra Picka, LAUDANUM, Diastnna, TuRBIiTH, 
CaLoMEL, &c. in the form of ELxscTUARY, ConNFECT1ON, 
EXTRACT; T 1NCTURE, SYRUP, TROCHE, PII L, Pow- 
DER, Lonoc,. Potion, Aroz zu, DRors, medicated ALEs,: 
Wings, WaTERs, UNGUENT, EMPLASTER, PURGE, 
CLYSTER, SUPPOSITORY,' PESARY, COLLYRIUM,. &c. 
From Dx vGs, or S1MPLEs ;+as GUAIACUM,; SASSAFRAS, 
CoLocyNnTHis, Crocus, RHUBARB,; Cala, SENNA, 
Cox rx, STYRAX,, JALAP,  SCAMMONY, Oriun, &c. 
FArs, CLaws, Horns, &c. of Viper, CRAB, ETL k, &c. 
CanTHARIDEs, MillLEPEDEs, MUMMY, UsN EA, Ick - 
THYOCOLLA, &c. ANTIMONY, ORPIMENT, As THAT - 


Tvs, Bremu'Th, MarxcASite, Boleg, Cinnatar, Mars, 


Venus, &c. 
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To be wore explicite, _Words are the iminediate matter of knowledge; I mean, of knowledge conſidered: 
as communicable, or.capable of being tranſmitted from one to another. We ſhould have known many things 


without language; but it would only have been ſuch as we had ſeen or perceived ourſelves, The obſervations of 
others, could no way have been added to our on; but every individual muſt have gone through a courſe for 


himſelf, without any aſſiſtance either from predeceſſors, or contemporaries, —It is evident, thit in this caſe, . no- 
thing like an art or ſcience could ever have aroſe : the little ſyſtem of things, which come immediately in one man's 


way, would but have afforded a ſlender ſtock of knowledge; eſpecially to a being whoſe views were all to termi- 
nate in himſelf, Add, that as the chief occaſions of his obſervation would have been'of the ſame kind with thoſe 
of other animals; it is probable his knowledge would not have been very different, whether we conſider its quantity 
or quality, It is confeſſed, that all our knowledge, in its origin, is no other than ſenſe ; whence it ſhould follow, 


that one being has no natural advantage over another, in its diſpoſition for knowledge, other than what it has in the 
ſuperior number, extent, or acuteneſs of its ſenſes, 


I T is, then, to language that we are chiefly indebted for what we call ſcience. By means of language our ideas 
and notices, though things in their own nature merely perſonal, and adapted only to private uſe, are extended to 
others, to improve their ſtock. And thus, by a kind of ſecond ſenſe, a man gets perceptions of the objects that 
are perceived by all mankind z and is preſent, as it were by proxy, to things at all diſtances from him: we hear 
ſounds made a thouſand years ago, and ſee things that paſs a thouſand miles off. If the eagle really ſees, the raven 
ſmells, and the hare hears, farther and better than man; their ſenſe, at beſt, is but narrow, in compariſon of ours, 
which is extended, by the artifice of language, over the whole globe. They ſee with their own eyes only; we with 
thoſe of a whole ſpecies.— In effect, by language, we are upon much the ſame footing, in reſpe& of knowledge, 
as if each individual had the natural ſenſe of a thouſand : an acceſſion, which, alone, muſt have ſet us far above 
any other animals. But at the ſame time, this very acceſſion of a'multitude of ideas, more than naturally belonged 
to us, muſt have been, in great meaſure, uſeleſs, without certain other faculties of ordering and arranging them; 


of abſtracting, or making one a yg" of many; of comparing them together, in order to learn their rela- 
tions; and of combining them, 


ariſe doctrines, theories, &c. 


EVERY word is ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſome point, article, or relation of knowledge. From which it follows, 
that the vocabulary of any language, is repreſentative of the ſeveral notices of the people, among whom it obtains : 
I mean of the primary, or abſolute notices 3 for by the conſtruction of theſe words with one another, a new ſet of 
ſecondary, or relative notices are expreſſed, — To enter better into this, it may be obſerved, that the ſeveral objects 
of our ſenſes, with that other ſet of things analogous hereto, the proper objects of the imagination, are repreſented 
by fixed names “; denoting ſome of them, individuals ꝙ; others kinds t, Sc. Now thele, which make the firſt, 
or fundamental part of a language, it is obvious, are no other than a repreſentation of the works of nature and art, 
as they exiſt in a kind of ſtill life, or in a ſtate of inaction, and independency one upon another. But, in regard 
we do not find the Creation thus quieſcent, but obſerve a great number of mutations ariſe in the things we are conver- 
ſant among; we are hence put under a neceſſity of framing another ſet of words, to expreſs theſe variations, and 
the actions to which they are owing, with the ſeveral circumſtances and modifications thereof |, By this means, 


ht as. ta al W . «© 


The effect whereof, is what we call diſcour/ing, and philoſophizing , whence . 


nature is removed, as it were, out of her dormant conſtitution, and ſhewn in action; and thus may occaſional de- 
ſcriptions be framed, accommodate to the preſent ſtate of things. | | 


* AGRICULTURE, or the TiLLAGE and improve- 
ment of SOT1LS, CLA, SanD, EARTH, &c. by the opera- 
tions of ProuGHING, FALLOWING, BURNING, SEMBRA- 
DORE, SEMINATION,'MANURING, &c. To produce Corn, 
Heme, FLAx, LiquoRIce, SAFFRON, &c. For MALT, 
FARINA, &c. GGRANARY, T HRESHING, &c. The culture 


of TREEs, TIMBER, &c. by PLANTING, SHROWDING, 


BaRKinG, &c. For Coprice, PARK, PADDock, HEDGE, 
PASTURE, &c. | 


+ GARDENING, including the culture of HERBS, 
FLowERs, FRUITS, &c. as DWARF, STANDARD, WALL, 
EsPALIER, SALET, &c, The operations of PLANTING, 
TRANSPLANTING, REPLANTING, WATERING, Ex- 
- GRAFTING, InNocUuLaTING, PRUNING, PINCHING, 

VARIlEGATING, &c, Preventing Dist asEs, BLiGHTs, 
Gum, &c. The Usk and ordering of a for- BED, GREEN- 
HOUSE, NURSERY, GARDEN, VINEYARD, &c. Their 
ExPosURE, WALISs, HorIZONTAL SHELTER, © &c, 
Walks, GRass-PLOT, TERRACE, * QUINCUNx, PAR- 
TERRE, &c. . e + the 
+ MANAGE, including the confideration of HORSES; 
their AGe, CoLour, ToorTn, Hoor, STar, &c. PAcks; 

as AMBLE, GALLOP, &c. Al RSH; as VAuLT, DEMrvoLT, 
CurverT, CAPRIOLE, &c. Alp, CoRRECTION, HanD, 
Bir, &c. SADDLE, Shox, BRIDIE, &c. Disk AsEs; 


as HALTING, FARCY, STAGGERS, SCRATCHES, YEL- 
' Lows, &c. Operations; as RowWwELLING, CURTALIEING, | 
* GELDpinG, &c.. — Hawk, Hawking, Hoop, &c. RE- 


CLAIMING, CASTING, &c.. Prr, FIL ANDERS, &c. — 
Hound, HuNTiNG, &c. RuT, STALKING, BIRDLIME, 
TRAMMEL-NET, BAT-FOWLING, &c, — FisH, FISHING, 
FiS$HERY, &c. ANGLING, Hook, Rop, Flor, &c. 
Bair, FLy, Huxins, &c. | , FO 


* GRAMMAR, or the confideration of LANGUAGE; 
as ENGLISH, LATIN, GREEEK, HeBrREw, FRENCH, &c. 
Their DiaLecT, Ipiou, PaTavinitry, &c. Matter 
thereof; LETTER, VoweL, Consonant, DIPHTHONG, 
ASPIRATE, CHARACTER, SYMBor, HIEROGLYPHIC, 
&c. SYLLABLE, PARTICLE} &, Word; kinds hereof ; 
Noun, PRonoun, VERB, &c. SUBSTANTIVE, ADJEC- 
TIVE, &c. Their ConsTRUcTION, ConcokD, REG1- 


* Nouns Proper Nang. 


MEN, &c, In Castz; NomivnaTive, GeniTrve, &c. 
 GenDER; MASCULINE, &c. NUMBER, PERSON, Moon, 
TENSE, &c. Into SENTENCE, PHRASE, PRERIOD, &c. 
Diſtinguiſhed by Poi Nr, Accent, Comma, &c. Delivered 
by PRONUNCTATION, WRITING, ORTHOGRAPHY, &c. 

( ; ws . £4 a 


* HERALDRY, or the conſideration of COATS ; 
conſiſting. of FigLD, CHARGE, FiGURE, &c. as CRoss, 
| CHEVRON, BenD, PALE, &c. with ABATEMENT, D1iF- 
' FERENCE, QUARTERING, &c. Compoſed of Colour, 

MEeTALs, PoinTs, &c, Born on EsCUTCHEON, SHIELD, 
&c, Accompanied with SUPPORTERS, HELMEF, CREST, 
ManTLinG, Morro, &c. Devise, EMBLEM, REBus, 
ENIGMA, &c. And deſcribed by BLAzoN. H 


4 RHETORIC, or the means of PERSUASION; 
as INVENTION, AMPLIFICATION, Toric, Prack, An- 
GUMENT, Passrons, Manners, &c. DrsepostTion, Ex- 
ORDIUM, NARRATION, CONFIRMATION, PERORATION, 
&c. ELoCUT1ON, SUBLIME, STYLE, NUMBERs, &c. Fi- 
GURES; as EXCLAMATION, PLEON ASM, EPIPHONEMA, 
AposTROPHE, PRoOSOPOPEIA, ANTITHESITsS, &c. TRO ES; 
as METAPROR, ALLEGORY, SYNECDOCHE, SARCASM, 


CLAMAT1TON, PANEGYRIC, &c. PARABLE, ESSAY, Di A- 


| LOGUE, HISTORY, &c. 11 


> E POETRY, including the conſideration of VE R SE; 
its MEASURE, FEET, QUANTITY, &c. as HEXAM ETER, 


ALEXAN DRIN E, SPpON DEE, IAuBIic, &c. RHYME, SrAx- 


2 A, &c. COMPOSITIONS; as EPIGRAM, ELEGY, SONG, 
MaprIiGAL, Hymn, Op, PinDaARicC, &c. EcLoGus, 


| SATYR, GEoRGaic, &c. ANAGRAM, ACRosTIC, Bu- 


LESQUE, MaCaRonic, LRONIN ER, TROUBADOUR, &c. 
DRAMATIC ; as TRAGEDY, ComEDY, HilLako-TRAGE- 
Dia, FARCE, &c. Parts thereof; AcT, SCENE, PROTASs1$, 
EPITASIs, CATASTROPHE, &c. Circumſtances; PRo- 
LOGUE, EPILOGUF, SoLILoQUY, CHoRUs, &c, Laws, 


UNIT, AcT1ion, &, Eric; its FaBLe; Hero, Ma- 
| CHINES, &c. CHARACTERS, MANNERS, SENTIMENTS, 


&c, PERSONIFICATION, PRoOPOSIT1ON, INVOCA TION, 


E &c. ILI AD, ODYyssEE, RHAPSODY, &c. 


| t Appellatives, 


I Vers, Participles, Adverbs, bee. 5 
ann HENCE 


 HyYPERBOLE, CATACHRESTs, &c. ACT10N, GESTURE, 
| MoxoToNn1ia, &c. ComPos1TionS; as Ox Arion, DE- 
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HENCE ariſe two kinds of knowledge; the one abſolute, including the ſtanding phænomena; the other 
relative, or occaſional, including what is done, or paſſes with regard to them. The former is, in ſome ſenſe, per- 
manent z the latter merely tranſient, or hiſtorical. The firſt is feld forth, as already obſerved, in the vocabulary: 
the ſecond is vague, and uncircumſcribed by any bounds; being what fills all the other books. In effect, this laſt, 
eing in ſome meaſure caſual, may be ſaid to be infinite: for that every new caſe, i. e. every new application and 
combination of the former, furniſhes ſomething new. —__ © Die re / | 
IN the wide field of intelligibles, appear ſome parts which have been more cultivated than the reſt ; chiefly on 
account of the richneſs of the ſoil, and its eaſy tillage ; but partly too, by reaſon of the ſkilful and induſtrious hands 
under which it has fallen. Theſe ſpots, regularly laid out, and 'conveniently circumſcribed, and fenced round, 
make what we call the Aris and Sciences: and to theſe have the labours and endeavours of the men of curioſity and 
learning, in all ages, been chiefly confined. Their bounds have been enlarged from time to time, and new acqui- 
ſitions made from the adjoining waſte ; but ſtill the ſpace of ground they poſſeſs is but narrow; and there is room 


either to extend them vaſtly, or to lay out new ones. 102 5 
"THEY were divided, by their firſt diſcoverers, into a number of ſubordinate provinces, under diſtinct 
names; and have thus remained for time immemorial, with little alteration. And yet this diſtribution of the 
land of ſcience, like that of the face of the earth and heavens, is wholly arbitrary; and might be altered, per- 
haps not without advantage. Had not Alexander, Cæſar, and Gengiſkan lived, the diviſion of the terraqueous 
globe had, doubtleſs, been very different from what we now find it: and the caſe would have been the fame 
with the world of learning, had no ſuch perſon been born as Ariſtotle, The firſt diviſions of knowledge, were as 
ſcanty and ill concerted, as thoſe of the firſt geographers ; and for the like reaſon: and though future Bacons, 
Cartes's, and Newtons, by opening new tracts, have carried our knowledge a great way farther ; yet the regard 
we bear to the ancient adventurers, and the eſtabliſhed diviſion, has made us take up with it, under all its incon- 
veniencies, and ſtrain and ſtretch things, to make our later diſcoveries quadrate thereto. I do not know whether 
it might not be more for the general intereſt of learning, to have the partitions thrown down, and the whole laid 
in common again, under one undiſtinguiſhed name. Our inquiries, in ſuch caſe, would not be confined to ſo 
33 bounds; but we ſhould be led to explore many a rich tract, now doomed to lie neglected becauſe without 
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” A RT, and ScitNce, are, indeed, words of familiar uſe, and great ſignificance, but, I doubt, little under- 
ſtood : philoſophers have long laboured to explain and aſcertain. their notion and difference; but all their explana- 
tion amounts to little more, than the ſubſtituting one obſcure notion for another. Their attempts have uſually ter- 
minated in ſome abſtracted definition, which rather caſts obſcurity, than light on the ſubject ; and expreſſes very 
| — of the eſſence, and obvious phænomena thereof. To come at which, we muſt be at the pains of a new inve- 
1SAkI09q 5c n S161 0m): 2 ' & leni Hoa ni; > A ol nue 
IO Sie; then, ſeem to belong ſuch things as men may diſcover by the uſe of ſenſe and reaſoning : 
whatever the mind deſcries in virtue of that faculty whereby we perceive things and their relations, is matter of 
ſeience: ſuch are the laws of nature, the affections of bodies, the rules and criterions of right and wrong, truth 
and error, the properties of lines, and numbers, c. Science, in effect, is the reſult of reaſon and ſenſe, in 
their general or natural ſtate, as imparted to all men, and not modified, or circumſtantiated by any thing 
ome in the make of a man's mind, the objects he has been converſant among, or the ideas he has preſent to 
im. In fine, ſcience is no other than a ſeries of deductions, or concluſions, which every. perſon, endued with 
thoſe faculties, may, with a proper degree of attention, ſee, and draw: and a ſcience, i. e. a formed ſcience, is 
no more than a ſyſtem of ſuch concluſions, relating to ſome one ſubject, orderly and artfully laid down in words. 
Thus a perſon who has all the ideas expreſſed in Euclid's Definitions, and ſees the immediate connection of thoſe in 
his Axioms z which no man, acquainted with his language, can be ſuppoſed without; may be ſaid to have it 
in his power, with attention and induſtry, to form all the theorems, and problems that follow: He has no- 
thing to do, but to range thoſe ideas orderly in his mind, compare them together, one by one, in all their changes, 
and put down the immediate relations obferved in the compariſon, i. e. their parity, imparity, &c. And after 
the relations of each to each are thus got, Which make a kind of primary propoſitions; to proceed to combine 
them, and take down the relations reſulting from a compariſon of ſeveral combinations. By ſuch means, without 
any other helps than penetration, and perſeverance, might he make out an infinite number of propoſitions; poſſibly 
more than Euclid has done : there being a new relation, 5. e. a new propoſition, reſulting from every new combi- 
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. TO Ax r, on the other hand, belong ſuch things as mere reaſon would not have attained to; things which lie 
out of the direct path of deduction, and which require . caſt, or turn of mind, to ſee or arrive at. A man 
might call theſe, the reſults of particular, or perſonal reaſon, in oppoſition to the former; but that ſuch a denomina- 
tion would be thought unphiloſophical. It may, perhaps, be more juſt to conſider reaſon, here, as modified or 
tinctured with ſomething in the complection, humour, or manner of thinking of the perſon 3 or as reſtrained and 
diverted out of its proper courſe, by ſome views or notices peculiar to him. The difference between the two, may 
be illuſtrated by that between wit and humour ; the former whereof is a general faculty of exciting agreeable and 
ſurprizing pictures in the imagination; and the latter a eee former is pure and abſolute in its kind; 
the latter tinged with ſpmething foreign and complexionllll. 2D. ee 20 bog eee 
AN art and a ſcience, pers Fan only ſeem to differ as leſs and more pure: a ſcience is à ſyſtem of deduc- 
tions, made by reaſon. alone, undetermined by any thing foreign, or extrinſic to itſelf: an art, on the contrary, 
requires a number of data, and poſtulata, to be furniſhed from without; and never goes any length, without, at 
every turn, needing new ones. It is, in one ſenſe, the knowledge and perception of theſe data that conſtitutes 
che art: the reſt, that is, the doctrinal part, is of the nature of ſeience; which attentive reaſon alone will 
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AN art, in this light, appears to be a portion of ſcience, or general knowledge, conſidered, not in. itſelf, as 
ſcience, but with relation to its circumſtances, or appendages. In à ſcience, the mind looks directly backwards and 
forwards, to the premiſes,” and concluſſons; in an art we alſo look laterally, to the concomitant circumſtances. A 
ſcience, in effect, is that to an art, which a ſtream running in a direct channel, without regard to any thing but its 
own progreſs, is to the ſame ſtream turned out of its propef courſe, and diſpoſed into caſcades, jets, ciſterns, ponds, 
Sc. In Which caſe, the progreſs of the ſtream is not conſidered, with regard to itſelf, but only as it concerns the 
works z every one f which, modifies he'coufle of the ſtream, and leads it our of is way. it i eaſy to crace the 
progreſs of the former, from its riſe, to its iſſue; in regard it flows conſequentially : but; a man ever ſo well ac- 
quainted with this, will not be. able to diſcover that of the latter, in regard it depends on the genius, humour, and | 


caprice of the engineer who laid the deſign. 


THESE ate ſome of the different characters, or conditions of art ind fence; but there is a difference be- 
tween them prior to any of theſe, and of which theſe are only conſequences. Ihe origin of them all lies 
higher, in the principle of action, or operation, above ſpeciſied namely, as the mind is either active or paſ. 
five,” in reſpe& of them. With regard to this, thoſe" things may be ſaid to belong to ſcience,” which ve enty 
Vor. I. Ne LXXXV VFC n eee , 
| PP 3 e e n ae ee ee eee, | 
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ky ive; Which. flow, from th 1 ure and conſtitution of things, by the ſole agency of the autho 
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eral. purpoſes J excluſive, of. any immediate agency, or interyention. of 
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And, on the contrary, thoſe things belong go; art, wherein luch Jcience or perception, is, firther modiged, and 
applied by us, to particular purpoſes/and oecations, of our own. Front hence arile BYE YES e | 
mentioned: for the matters of art are only perſonal, as. they ate, according to the mea ure of the-artiſt's natural 


of their quality. The perception, ven of matters 7 8 is ol the nature of Fas: 
INC 
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veſted with a ne. {et of conditions, and. circumſtances. wholly, pere; as being all 8 1 105 
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principle, or u mobile of art: 7 its matter! and {ome member of che body its grean,,.of . 
rom ſuch new principle, 'C, Ariſe a New kr of ſecondary. Ys e ral, and 
. Vg oer Shae nn As. n b e 

5 moral one; or even, as moral matters fare alſo, in one ſenſe, natyral, ſcience may be laid to de gf divine oriemal ; 
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a Hs dodtrine may EE overturn the Ariſtotelian re THE principle, then, ' of the art of poetry, N. Phething ether 
ö of art; Ars oft Habituſ mentis tum recta rationt effetivits; a Habit of the | than reaſon : and 1 know of no art, that: hab more of the nature an 


mind operative according to right reaſon3 uchich, at firſt ſight, ap: eſſence of an art, than poetry: nothing that can faſibn, build, and 

$ to be taken from a partial conſideration of the ſuhject. — If it |-produce things ſo fine, and; ſo. ſaſt: ſculpture, Nh agriculy 

| | a0 ws, And yet, turning , 

right reaſon 3 the more and purer we: reaſon, . the more perfect the |" ther ſide of 1 forward, poetry will ſcarce TE 14 Rive any thing 
5:4 | nature j Wherein h 


Thus it is in poetry: a man that would undertake an ode, or an | principle ſuperior to that of reaſon, i. e. a more immediate action of; 
e keene on the; Ned of this. e ; would, be. miſerably wif: |, the aucher, of matare. 7 Bus the tape may: be 63d gf quot of5the Uther 
taken: all his efforts wollld not carry hi above the humble ſphere arts; and when we ſay that art, produ 


nature 


ſcarce follow at a diſtance, ſo as to keep in ſight. The principle of | before: new images ariſe here, like new he womb of na to the ſet - 
dld' one, W . 


one kind of madneſs, and accordingly, paſſes, among phylicians, for a old. ock? 
)))) as any zelletion upon the | ſpreading out, ar projeing from this or that Jae hee Hom 
oets * a"ſpice of t Hande bald; ib nb u reputable thing : 4 man, at firſt Bight; man 8 Jil. Ia Ds 
cated on that bench, (finds himſelf in very goad company ;. ſome of. 6 — — a ſhadpw or ſimilitude of 

ints, pf all ages, being confeſſedly his aſſe org, It is r 
rg th filed, Fer cOF, Princip of action and motion, to whic 


le frame, ard all the appearatite/ind alterations: therein; adty 


; 1 In ef- revolved about its axis, and. a; hand applied 40 its. 4 
ect, a ſhare of fury 1 enthuſiaſm is. held, by them, a condition warm, Gow Puig a. fp 75 1 152 1 
:ffary, in order to riſe above the croud.” We may add, electrical body; thongh, befste, it Had none of disse properties. 80 
that che poets. themſclves haue, an hundred times, expreſly attributed ] gunpowder, mals of dark, inert, C motionleſs) nnter, being on 
zu their greater and happier, thoughts, to enthufiaſm, ecſtaſy, and ,| touched with a hghted brand, inſtantly blazes YP,,abd frhokes, wi 
y 3 and they do it, implieitly, almoſt in every piece they write : 1 1 
it being their ſtanding practice, to take ia formal leave of common . err 
ſenſe at frſt ſerting out, and call a muſe for their future guide; which, but in conſegbence of pre-eſtablimed Lwe, which! inpert, that 
to talk out of the pactical ſtyle, is as much as to ſay, they reſign | ö 
thetnſelves over 70 the conduct of genius, and indgination, which ] Circumſtances, thall exhibit ſuch, appearances. , There ard no bo bo- 
they, now find ſtrong and prevalent in them: thus |inſpired, a new | dies in nature more different from each ather, oo 7 lame: is from 
ity," ot 0 
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ſcene of objects ariſes: caſtles on taſtles : they ſee things inviſible to itſelf,” under the different circumſtances” of cont? 
other eyes. — From ſuch prevalency of imagination, ariſes what we | guity with ſome other body, e. gr. with a ſpark of fire, 
call NOIHETE, which is common to all men, in a greater or Jeſs ¶ itates are equally" natural and there muſt be 'a law of nature; — 
degree* philoſophers have a litle of it, poets a great deal, Junatica,| duce. the, appearances of, one Gate, an well as of eps ether — Nown 
7 carce any thing elle. N . | eee 
IT hs look ſtrange to ſay, that the principle is preciſely of the ] bodies in 
fame kind in them all. We are uſed to conſider it, in the two firſt, | ſpective law take hold of them. And this we call 477 and, by this 
as 1 ; _ latter, as ar wig in the former, it is only c 
occaſional; in the latter, perpetual: in the one, it is arbitrary, and |. which otherwiſe would have remained in et nom entity. 
CCCßVVVVVVVVTCVCſ%VVVVCCCCCCCCCCCC00/C/C / ( ( 
in the one caſe, drives of neceſſity, as wanting cable and anchor to | creates the bliſter, or the gardener thie apple; . 6. thoſe effects wo 
hold her; and, in the other, fails out of choice, as finding the wind | (neceffarily have ariſen, upon the fame poſition of the cantharides an 


favourable, and the voyage deſirable. But all this amounts to little | the cutis, or the ſcion and ſtoeky if the ver had bee; thecary 
more than a difference in degree, between the fictions of the poet; and J or, gardener in the world. c JOY e f N N A 
thoſe of the lunatic * the moving principle is the fame in both, though E may define the works or Productions of art, therefore, to 
its effects be various. 17 the proper balance and adjuſtment between -| all thoſe * . | | be, 
the powers of reaſon and imagination be wanting, yet they: ſtill re- | the agency or intervention of man. But man can only be aid to act, 
W nature; as the wind is the ſame, whether the pilot direct, or intervene ſo far, as what he dges is on his on principle, without 
rr oyiand oidw Dat to mot” | Arte | | 
THIS doctrine is plainly countenanced by the antients ; who, in | exempted from the” inflience oily Welt) laws of nature, concur- 
ſome xeſpects, ſeem to have had clearer and juſter notions than the ring, however remotely, to ſuch effect, So that if, as ſome philoſo- 
moderns as being leſs embaraſſed with the jargon and refinements of phers' have maintained, man / were/ not really and] truly. ai fr agent, 
ihe ſcholaſtic learning. Philoſophy, wich thera, yas one degree more there would be 30 ſuch, thing as arty in the ſenſs here underiiood: x 
imple, and obvious than among us: nature was not yet covered and 1 but art would op! be a name given to, that ſyſtem x, ſeries of, ef 
concealed under ſo much elucidation, but affotded more frequent, | fects, to Which man is made by nature, and in her Hands, ſhbſervient ; 
and nearer views of herſelf; Accordingly, the divine Plato, in his] and mighe, witk equal reaſon, be attributed to- fuch effetts; a8 any 
25 r ee, eee, * _ and madneſs; are one, and the | other naturab production is ſubſeryientitol 7 1 ol hon onn nts 
ame mins; and has a long and cogent diſcourſe, to prove that it |, WE fee then, how far man is concerned in du@ions of art. 
mult be {o;: and among the ſeveral ſpecies of enth , de It U ur Ta e, 5 7 to 3 : 4 
ranks poetry. In effect, the woinixoy, and warlixor, make two of | the Bas te Place, from whence the' effects are to ariſe, * We are 
the principal branches in his diviſion of enthuflaſm, or infpfration. part of the chan, whereby the effect ib connected tö che Aufs. The 
—— Plutarch, changh he divide enthuſiaſm ſomewhat differently: froni | circumſtances ave iti Our power, on which ſuch and furhl ats dev 
lato; yet agrees with him in making poetry a ſpecies of it. Nay, | pend; and thus far we may be 6d to be active, in the eaſe-of art 
the moſt reſerved of all the antient critics, Longinus, declares, “ tha ſuppoſing that there is nothing higher, or further 3 and thatrthg chain 
«the poet is poſſeſſed with a End of enthuſiaſm, that he b ji Aich gy OD ere, e er urdder i auß Dai chain : 
„ ob he is A Uunaim, that he believes he ends with us . # „ that our agency is not ſabotdirate, but 
2 really ſees Wha pea s ande r reſents it ſo to others, that they collateral to that of the Almighty: But there he Other ſuperior 
7. , that ſpeaking of | laws ̃ V ¾ ⁰ůͤ . ran kich/arpmmors in 
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T Siehe, Erbecla gal, Erliarixcs, Ote nmel, Eibeos, Ka1ox0,. Eeſtatici, Phrenetici, Pythii, Siderii, &c. 
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.H AvIN diſcuſſed the nature and charactets of art and ſcieuce, it remains to ſettle. the notion of a'T rw 


of art; an ex 
nominations: of 
of, 
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themſelvesy; ſupgaſe d che eſfecto af nateſſary lawa, and the immediate 
work of nature our agency wall dwindle into nothing. Tbe utmoſt 
that can hs ſaid of vs in ſuch caſa, ia, that we are active in reſpect of 
the one, and heſuze in that of che other which, to moſt people, 


our inclination concur thereto ; ſo far its] exiſtence depends on 
us : but are our inelinations, with reſpect thereto, of our own 1grawth 2, 
or do they ariſe naturally, - in-conſequetice of an appre henſion of good. 
and advantage in the ſubject? That is, does any thing appear gaod 
and advantagegns:t9:us; abifolute)y,--and-of itſelf ? or anly What the 
Creator repteſents to us as ſo?! And do we deſire and purſue this feem- 
ing goed, fam any principle and tendeney that is in us, other than 
what we 00:49 his laws? The difficulty ſeems: to amount to this 3 
whether between, — — zor willing, and their 
eſpectiya ohieckaumnthere be 
— er that it üs ſuch relation, conſtitutas the, faculty and theres 
fore,. that tha qheſtion ends in this becher our faculties are from: God. 
or ourſelves: fl. e. whether they be the cauſes of themſelves ? I ſhould 
ſuſpe& ſome ſophiſm in the caſe, which; at preſent, I Have not penetra- 
tio enough esse at ima om 19723: i : 15999 21 e 2. þ 
8 BU T. having! traced-the ageney uf man thus far, we muſt here de · 
ſiſt 3 and from the fact ive arts, reſume the conſideration af the active 
ones; i. e. paſs from what art does out of us, to what it is in us: or 
rather, fromthe arts whoſe ſaurea qs ſuppoſed in aurſel ves, and which 
proceed ontwertlss to thoſe hoſe Hurce ſeems without us, and: act 
inwards , That ie, from thoſe h ichfariſe from our obſervation and rea- 
ſon, directing us hom ta minilter ara ſions to the Jays which obtain in 
the external world u to thoſe which flow into our imagination, and 
furniſh. occnſidns to the laws: whlL,ͤꝓꝑB obtain in the; internal world. — 
An inquiry: which may. Perhaps, carry. us where The reader little 
imagines; but which will afford an ample diſcuſſion of the principle 
above eſtabliſſied j and a further fight into the origin and cauſe of ſci- 
ence and art a and the nature ayd-mieaſure of our agency, and paſſion 
N He yao 1H, ot HS ermionts 
WE have already ſaid ſomething concerning poetry pot- for its 
own {ake;, but aa proper inſtante; to illuſtrate me nature of art in. 
It makes the loweſt article in aur Anathſis. and may be conſidered as 
the; laſt: in the ſcale of ärtsn there being a fort! of progreſion, from 
the beginning of che analyſis, to the end. It begins with the firſt 
matter of knowledge, the common objects of our ſenſes ; and proceeds 
through the, various modifications they undergo by the other facul- 
ties of imagination and reaſon till. thoſe ſenſible objects become fo 
much our u, are ſo aſſimilated to us, and, as it were, humanized 3 
that they are part of ourſelves, and ubey and take directions from 
our will, and miniſter, to all dur views and purpoſes : of which, this 
of producing images, and making fables, is, in one ſenſe, the moſt 
conſpicuous 3 maſmuch as the greateſt effects her ariſe from the 
ſlendereſt meat and endeauours, The poet ſtirs but little in the 
matter; but; nature co· operates ſo ſtrongly with him, that this little 
ſuffices, even to male ne Worlds. In effect, the poet ſeems, as it 
were, to ſit nearer the ſpring: of action than other mens and to 
have only to de with the general, and higher principles thereof, 
which command and direct a number of other ſubordinate gpes, that 
he himſelf is not ordinarily aware of. What we. ſhall ſay of poe- 
try, therefore, will: hold propoxtionally of all the other arts; and 
we have only kept to that, becauſe the influenge or inſpiration is 
here the moſt apparent and palpable. The principle or ſpirit 
of poetry, may be faid to be that of art in general; and hence many, 
authors make no ſeruple, to make all arts the invention of poets-z 
chus it is Homer is often complemented, with being the father of all 
arts. A 
THE mind is allowed to be paſſive, in reſpect of the matter of 
the art of poetry. We need not quote the poets to prove it: no true 
poet ever queſtioned his inſpiration.: every body knows that their 
whole ſyſtem is built on the ſuppoſition. And hence the ſtories of 
Apollo and the Maſes, of Hlelican and N the dreame of Pin- 
dus and the Aunian maids: but the philoſophers and cxities allo, give 
them their ſuffrages, and atteſt their inſpiration, in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Plato contends at large, that all paeury: © by. immediate divine 
e inſpiration, in the proper and literal ſenſe of the word.'?,, Ariltotle 
confirms it; „ erben 1 werheig, poetry comes by divine infpiration.” 
And Plutarch ſays as much of all che branches of enthuſtaſm, poe: 
tical, divinatory, bacchical, or gorybantical, martial. and erotic: to 
all which, he alerts, the appellation ae, Or wear th wall, 
equally agrees. And not only ſo, but they hold the enthu- 


ſiaſm communicable, from one to another + {hi It axiſes from the poet, 
as its centre, and is diffuſed in hem; in a leſs degree of intenſe- 


neſs, the further it recedes from him. Plato aflerts,. that the g 
or thoſe. who ſung and xeheazled the posts works. on the public thea- 


ters; nay, and the. ſpectators themſelves, were all diyinely inſpired, 
in ſome degree: which he illuſtrates in the caſe of -a--needle-zouched 


by a magnet, which communicates. an gttractive property to another 
needle ; that, to a third 3 and ſo on, with a continnal diminution. 
Nor does the effect end here, but the profefiors of other: arts, as ſculp; 
ture, criticilm, and even philoſophy, itſelf, borrow their: flame and in · 
ſpiration from this fire. Thus, Phidiag declared he was inſpited- 10. make 
that wonderful ſtatye of Jupiter Olympius, by the; reading of. Homer: 
and thus Ariſtotle may be laid ta have been inſpired hy the ſame post, 
to compoſe his immortal Poetics : the lihs one of our-gwn; poets. ſays of 
Rs that he, was inſpired by the muſes, or with, the fire of 4 


064 


/ . Hr gons 
_ BUT. aſter poetry, 5 ene, and ſuarea moſt of the 
Aud ec ae e J Plato, in e Alerting  Mewo, 


allows that “ az we ſay pythians, prophets, and' poets, are diy 


** agitated z ſo, we do "1, Elſewhere he add ere 
„ Skaten z JO, WE CO omtorss, 5 adds the) are 
2 cently inſpired of God, and ylpinly. poſſeſſed.“ "Hall 


* 


/ 


| ©, devotion and converted many — of eheir teeth: 
ravius relates, the people were perſu 

tongue.“ S. Baſil even affirms, „ thiat-our pruyers are never tight 
relation Which he did not create? If | 


eſſion as little underſtood as any thing in language. —Art and ſcience, we have obſerved; are de- 
knowledge; under this or that habitude:z andi words are repreſentatives of the ſeveral parts thete- 
„The whole compaſs of words, in all their! caſes, is ſuppoſedt equivalent to the whole ſyſten of poſſible ſci- 


ence, 
ver carnaſſeus relates, that Demoſthenes did plainly ib. And adds, 
tat the diſtemper caught ſo among his audience, that they were 
eee at ſecond hand, and brought q do many things aglinſt 
d theit on reaſon and judgment. And Aſchines, his profeſſed 


may appear à Bid of conttsdict ian. - The ſtatue cannot be formed, enemy and antagoniſt; allows as much. I need not fiy that Plittare * 


relates the like of Cicero, in the inſtance of. his oration to Czſir; for 
Ligarius. ante EA 


S OMR HIN G Ike chi hai bee obſerved, even in the caſe of. 


eee to God: ſeveral hereties are on record for poſſeſſing their Hearers 


that way. r under queen Elizabeth, 35 
ſaid, by the hi ſtoriati, 4. to have faviſfied all that heard him at his 
and Sar- 
that % God directed his 


<< or-acceptable, till the ardodr cheroof carry uns but of ourſelves, ſo 


that Gad poſſeſe us in ſome extraordinary manner“ And hence 


the learned and pious Cafaubor-eltabliſhes/a new kind of enthuſtaſin, 
which he calls ſapplirarits, ur procatory;” Tb ſfaygne more, the au- 
thor lat mentioned makes n ſcruple, Ito rant even the ordinary 
delights and beneſitm men receive from the harangues of 'orators, 
ſophiſta, preachers, Gr. among the effects of enthuffaſm and inſpi- 
«rations as being what: could never have-ariſeiv from mere common 
ſenſe And Plutarch, aud others, "makes tht ardoeur which the 
ſoldier feels in battle, of the ſame kind with that which inſpired the 
pro phat; orator, and poet. elch nu tn 03+ ot b 
WE have here little leſs than a ſyſtem, ſufficient to acegunt for 
molt uf the phenomena. in the mdral world; Gn þHriciples of thu- 
ſtaſm: and yet theſe are only a few, out tf itryſtiite inſtances, Gf the 
immediate; agency and inſpiration of che Daity , We find the ſajti 
principle in every art, ebery intention every diſeovery; Where'no 
natural and neceſſary conne xion is percelved between the diſcovery; 
and ſamething known before. What has no immedmte dependence, 
either on What we perceive by ſenſation, or reflection, comes by the 
vehicle of inſpiration, . C of imagiuation, for there it riſes, The 


imagination may be called the medium of art, "a fünſe is of ſcience. 
he faculty of reaſon, can make no great diſcoveries3 it can only ad- 
vance from one ſtep ta another, which muſt· be ready laid to its hand!; 
and if theſe be any where interrupted or diſcontinued, there it iv at a 
dend. it ia, in fne, n limited: principle, ſubject to very? narrow] 
boundsG3 whereas the imagination ſeems-to be indeftolte, and fill kept 
in che Creator's,” hand, to be occalionally made uſe of for the conduct of - 
mind e 49500 $291 pat ee I TRI TO 3:27; mtg > 
THE truth is, wen v ſay, ſuch a thing is the effect of enthu- 
ſaaſm or inſpiration : (ſpeaking, I mean of profane matters, the in- 
ſpiration, for inſtance, of ſeripture, being matter of à very different 
confideration; and quite beſide our preſent purpoſt) this does not re- 
move it out of the ordinary oouf’e af things: it does not put it on 
any principle different from that, whereby cauſes and effects ſucceed 
each ather in the phyſical world. We can account for the phæno- 
mend of the imagination, a6. well as choſe of ſenſation. They have 
their reſpective laws, like dther things, Which they are ſubfect to 
and to which, we have arts ànd proceſſes appropriated. In ea, al 
the inſpiration here | ſpoke of, may be produced without any great 
conjuration. If the reader will not take offence at this novel philol 
ſaphyi be may be canyinced: of it. And vo. In the inſtanee of the 
poetical kind. G nian & 30102 S413 hog G ; ' 279039D &- itt 
THE inſpiration of poetry is of a ſtill and pure kind; and needs 
little artiſice and apparatus to produce it in an imagination natural! 
dupoſed for it. The attentive conſideration of ſome intereſting object, 
alually ſuffices to ſet it a- gang. And the gentlemen of that facial! 
have all nature to chuſe aut af: the fineſt ſeaſbns, the my aſp av a 
ey are 


397 onna 


” * boys 


ſoenes, and the moſt mouing objects. Hetide it is, that 


continually harping ont: *4-groves and ſhades, and and pyniÞhs; 
and darts and- flames. How do they riot in meadows, tr 
<. with daiſies pied; ſhallew brooks; and rivers wide: towers and 
* battlements they ſee, boſomed high in tufted trees. Sometimes 
they ſing of knights and fquires;” and maids ſorlorn.“ Then, 
<< tilts and turnaments; and feats of arms: pomp, and feaſt, and re- 
&+,,velry,.; with maſque and antique pageantry; ſtories of Thebes; 
or, Pelop's line; or thed tale of Troy divine of Arthur and 
+ Cambuſcan bald; of Cambal and of Algarſiſe; and who tobk Ca- 
45, nage te wife“ Ifatheſe fail, they have alb chat is gloomy, and 
ſolemn, and terrible in nature, at their beck; we may now expect to 
ſee , the ed bolt; on ſonbed lightning glare“ Earxhquales and tem- 
peſts; ſeldom rear in vain: if by chance they do, the © ill bodin 
% rayen's-croke” i ready at hand 3 Or elle * the fart off curfew { | 
% oer ſome wide wajery;, ſhore, ſwinging: flow wich ſolemn roar.” 
And now for baleful ebon ſniades, and ragged-low:brow'd rocks: 
next enter. . horrid ſhapes, aud ſhticks/t anti tights unholy: Gorgons, 
and, Hydtas, and Chimera's dire!“ Images On moſt moving 
 t9::{6nſe; readily alarm and raiſe @ com vion ih e imagination. 
And, the new ideag\thus.. procured, coming to be mixed, and com- 
bined in the imagination, with others there before; nei effects ariſe 
km chem, in conſequonde, of che laws! ef the Creator: much as in. 
j as ſire and flame, upon mixing — of nitre, and oi of 
Wia. n d 2d „ MW 10 U 20? 10 Bott u „ 
„ SCA L1G ER diftinguibes two kinds of den, or poets di- 
vinely inſpired': the beſt thoſe nn whom tlie inſpiration falls, as it were, 
from heaven ; without any thought or — or, at leatt, by. means 
of p yen und invadstonan Ehe:fecondy-thole in whom it is procur- 
epic eG SHOE 4 
prrgnant, imagination 2 ſuſceptible of any impreſiions;-that may 
— oor pe in.che eturſe of: thing>sandireddy to take fire at 
the leaſti park. The ſutſtemmof - ther finer fluids; we: find, are kepr 
in contigual-motion, y- the bare tremor; of the atmoſphere, though 
49 v3; ulenfible > and thas.the air is nn fully:but-that: thotalÞiy 


. obje&, either of ſenſe or imagination, being 


xli 


will be made. 


THE PN E FAO E 


ence, though it is only a ſmall part thereof that is actual, i. e. only a few of the poſſible combinations are, or ever 


leaf feels its impulſe, and bends and trembles to it; when others require” 


a ruder guſt to move them: yet theſe, too, give way in à general 
ſtorm ; whole foreſts then totter indifferently : accordingly, we read, 
in antient hiſtory, of whole nations being at once ſeized with the 
poetical fury; few of the cities of Greece, not even Athens itſelf, with 
all its philoſophy, but has, one time or other, laboured under theſe 


epidemica] enthuſiaſms. 


WE have already obſerved, . that invention is the principle, or 


ſource of poetry: an excellent poet of our on age adds, that it is 


this which furniſhes art with all its materials; and that, without it, 
judgment itſelf can, at beſt, but ſteal wiſely. Now this faculty of 
invention itſelf, is uſually no other than a delicacy, or ineſs of 
taking hints: but even at moſt, what we ate ſaid to invent; reſults 
or ariſes from ſomething already in us. Invention produces no new 
ſimple ideas: thoſe can only come by the way of ſenſe and obſerva- 
tion: all that paſſes in the other caſe; is, that from the memory of 
certain things, i. e. the compreſence of certain ideas to the mind, 
certain new images, or pictures ariſe, according to the order of things. 


The ſprightly imagination is led, on various occafions, to compound | 


its ideas z and many of them ſo oddly and boldly, that we take its 
productions for new things and thus think we invent them, be- 
cauſe they did not before exiſt in that form :' there is no more real 
invention in the poet, than in the tapeſtry. or moſaic worker, who 
ranges and combines the various coloured materials furniſhed to his 
hand, ſo as to make an aſſemblage or picture, which, before had no 
THE reader who has any doubt about this, need only take the 
firſt piece of poetry that comes in his way, to be convinced that all 
that is new, and moving in it, is no other than new compoſition, 
and combination of ſenſible ideas. In the I Allegro, and 1/ Penſeroſo, 
two of the moſt poetical pieces in our, or perhaps any language; 
how eaſy is it to reſolve all that is ſo magical and raviſhing,-to the 
new, uncouth, and frequently wild and romantic aſſemblages of ima- 
gery! Who can contain himſelf at — Sport which wrinkled care 
e and laughter holding both his fides. - Cynthia peeping 
« through a cloud, while rocking winds are piping loud. To hear 


« the lark begin her flight, and ſinging ſtartle the dull night; or the 


« cock with lively din, ſcatter the rear of darkneſs thin: or, liſten 
% how the hounds and horn, loudly rouze the ſlumber ing morn. — 
«« Or ſee glowing embers, through the room, teach light to coun- 
<< terfeit a gloom. —- Or, ſtoried windows richly dight, caſting a dim 
religious light. Or hear Orpheus ſing ſuch notes, as warbled to the 
4 ftring, drew iron tears down Pluto's che gk 7 
_ PERSONIFICATION, which is of that extent and impor- 
tance that it is uſually held the life and eſſence of poetry, is a vaſt ſource 
of new imagery: By this, not only different objects, but different ſyſ- 
tems and worlds are combined and blended together; and what be- 
longs to one kind of beings, man, is attributed to every other; each 
* inveſted 
with all the characters and properties belonging to the human kind. 
Thus an arrow grows impatient, and thirſts to drink the blood of a 
foe, or loiters and ſtops half way, loth to carry death, &c. So an 
action of the body, /aughter, is repreſented, by Milton, as itſelf laugh- 
ing, ready to burſt its fides. One of the planets, the moon, is re- 
preſented as tricked up, and frounced ; and again, as kerchiefed, and 
in a decent undreſs, and thus going a hunting, To tell us that a fine 
ſpring morning, attended with a gentle gale of wind, is very pleaſant ; 
preſently — Zephyr with Aurora playing, as he met her once a 
« maying, on a bed of violets blue, and freſh-blown roſes dipt in dew, 
« filled her with a daughter fair, ycleped in heaven Euphroſyne, and 
« mirth on earth.” How conſiſtent with the nature of things, that 
a breath of air ſhould lay an early hour of the day down; and that, 


from a green gown thus given, a paſſion of the mind ſhould in time | 


be brought forth? In effect, the inſpiration of the poet frequently 
amounts to little more, than relating things that are naturally incon- 
gruous. He does not invent, he only tranſpoſes ; nor has he the leaſt 
power to move, other than. what he derives from the novelty and 
ſtrangeneſs of his combinations ; to which nothing exiſts in the ordi- 
nary ſyſtem, any way conformable. To ſay no more, if invention 
furniſh art; memory furniſhes the invention; and ſenſation the memo- 
ry, where all knowledge originally commences. And the whole pro- 
ceſs is nothing but the action or operation of the Deity, in a courſe of 


laws. 3 | 
As to the ſecond kind of poets, in whom the inſpiration is excited 
by means of wine ; Caſaubon is perfectly frighted at it; judging it the 
Higheſt train of impiety, to ſuppoſe a man may be divinely inſpir- 
ed by the fumes of liquor. — And yet I do not know whether his. 
fright be not founded on a miſapprehenſion. If Scaliger alledge, 
that the juice of the grape may be a means or condition, neceflary 
to make the laws that concur to invention take place; I do not ſee 
what religion has to do here, more than in any other enthuſiaſm. 
The uſe of ſuch means, is no ways derogatory to the power or 
goodneſs of God; who till remains the author of this, as of any 
other inſpiration ; whether it be by viſions, by voices, dreams, or the 
like. What matters it, whether the ſound of a cymbal, or the fight 
of an image, or the effluvia of a liquor, be the occaſion ? And of all 
the bleſlings this juice is made the inſtrument to us; why ſhould it 
nally miniſter ? | oy 
THE inſpiration of orators bears a near relation to that of the 
.poets ; ee being ſomewhat groſſer, it demands more induſtry 
and art. — Quintilian tells us how a rhetor is to get inſpired : «© not 
by ſupinely lolling and gazing at the next moveable, © and care- 
* leſly turning __ over in his mind; but by - imagining the 
40 1 and the audience preſent, and ſtrongly repreſenting to him- 
4 ſelf the time, the occaſion, c. He adds, chat no body ought to 


be precluded from that, which even the vileſt of God's creatures oc- | the laws impoſed by the Creator; ſo that nothing happens there: 


| 


S% £C* 
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5 * y of words: but they do not bear equal 
ſhares thereof. Being creatures of our o, We have dealt with them accordingly and made ſome 


pretend to be an orator, unleſs he have this art of inſpiration at com- 
mand z fo that he can raiſe it at pleaſure. aeg ie ee 
W HA T has been ſaid above, contains ſome of the general prinei- 
ples of enthuſiaſm, and their connection with other phyſical effects: 
and it would be eaſy to trace and purſue the ſame, where they appear 
in other caſes, and with other circumſtances. Thus the inſpiration, ex- 
cited by the orator in his audience, is reſolved, by Cafaubon; into 
the muſic of the ſpeaker, 3. e. the tone and cadence of his voice ; and 
the unt or order and placing · of his words: in which laſt, how 
ſimple and trivial ſoever it may ſeem, all the great maſters on the ſab- 
ject allow ſomewhat myſterious, and unaccountably forcible ;/ and 
accordingly make it the principal part of rhetoric. And yet there 
is nothing in the whole, but what reſults from the powers, *proper- 
ties, Fe; of the ſeveral letters, conſidered as ſo many ſounds, "artfully 
combined. In effect, there is ſome ge-, or numbers, and ſome 
Hilger, or dimenſion, in all diction; much more in that of oratory: 
and muſic itſelf has no charm in it; but what it derives from thoſe 
very ſources. 402 281 Wis Limes es. 30 
NOR muſt it. be omitted, that the aſe of metaphors contributes its 

| ſhare to the effect: the ſecret whereof conſiſts in this, that they are, as 
it were, accommodated to the ſenſes ; and preſent ſuch images to the 
imagination, as move us moſt, when perceived in the way of ſenfa- 
tion, ee G - 3 | " ; 0 
AS to that enthuſiaſm felt in prayer, its cauſe is not far to ſeek; 
The powers of rhetoric and muſic, and a peculiar fervour of imas 
gination, raiſed by an apprehenfion of the | preſence of God, C.. 
will go a great way. We may add, that the antient heathens made 
uſe of dithyrambics in all their moſt ſolemn prayers 3” which; Pro- 
clus obſerves, are guy fit to ſtir up enthuſiaſtical diſpoſitions. 
A man that rides Pindar's horſe, cannot well fail of going at a great 
rate. | ad R . 0 
BUT the moſt extraordinary, and unaccountable kind of inſpiration 
is ſtill behind, viz- that of „ - divination, diſcovering cures 
by dreams, &c. which yet may all be produced by art; and ae- 
cordingly; have all been taught and ſtudied like other arts: not to 
ſay, alſo, practiſed like them for à livelihood. Schools and colleges 
of rophets, divines, augurs, c. were numerous, both among Jews 
* Gentiles; and there was little in their diſcipline, but what may 
be reſolved into what has been already ſaid. Here, all the means 
abovementioned, all the ſprings of enthuſiaſm were uſed ; and fre- 
quently combined together, to make the more compound and extra- 
ordinary effect. The ſight of vaſt objects, as rocks and mountains; 
wild proſpetts, ſolitary groves, gloomy caves, furious rivers, ſeas; c. 
which we find to work ſo ſtrongly on the mind, were indulged ; 
and frequent changes, and ſudden tranſitions were made from one to 
another. Such unuſual objects, neceſſarily ſuggeſted unuſual ideas 3 


which were heightened by proper 7s to all the other ſenſes. 


And when the patient was at length got out of the ordinary ſyſtem of 
thinking, what he uttered was 5 oracular. And among a large 
train of objects, which preſented themſelves to him, ſome could not 
want an analogy to things that were really to ha at leaſt in the 
opinion of a perſon already poſſeſſed with the notion thereof. It may 
be added, that the propheſies themſelves, had their ſhare in produc: 
ing futurity ; the events whereof ook of the predictions, ſome 
more, others leſs, according to the — of poſſeſſion of the parties 
concerned in them. In effect, the revelation ſtill retained ſomething 
of the means made uſe of to raiſe it. And hence a revelation Wa 
artificially producible of the complexion required z which was the very 
apex of the art. So that the divination, when molt perfect, wy 
ſuppoſed a natural knowledge of the thing demanded, and was built 
on 1t. i” 

AS to dreams, Cc. there was a formula for them; the circum- 
ſtances whereof, might be appropriated to raiſe in the imagination an 
idea of the thing required. — After 'a number of ceremonies, the 
party was to ſleep in the temple: and the prieſts had not only the 
placing of his body, and the ſtrewing of his bed; but alſo thè ma- 
nagement of odours, ſounds, Qc. in the night time. So that if any 
natural means were known for the cure, here was room enough to 
ſuggeſt it to the patient's imagination, which was made acceflible to 
them; and, as it were, put into their hands. But. if no adequate 
remedy were known 3 as, it is probable, they hardly entered fo far 
into the part: yet, what was thus ſuggeſted, perhaps at random, 
how ſtrongly muſt it operate, when inforced by the opinion of its 
_ by miracle and inſpiration ? We ſee what the bare preſence 
and aſſurance of a a will frequently do; even cure diſorders far 
out of the reach of his skill: and what an improvement would it not 
be to the faculty, to have the further aſſiſtance of a little ſhew of re- 
ligion, and ceremony ? XRD, e IE ot lt 

I am afraid I * to have been too long abſent from my 
ſubject; but it has been all along in my eye, and a little recapitu- 
lation will convince the reader that we have not wandered far out 
of the way. — We have ſhewn whence all our knowledge originally 
riſes ; that ſenſation is its only ſource ; that what comes this way, 
comes by the agency of the divine being: that it is further modified 
in the memory or imagination, where new aſſemblages are frequently 
made, which is called invention; that it is continually'altering, by the 
admiſſion of new ideas from without; but ſtill remains ubject to 


in, but in conſequence of ſuch laws. Thus far the mind appr 
merely paſlive ; and thus it ſtands, with reſpect to- the matter of a 
knowledge and art, — It remains, now, to conſider its form, or 
that whereby ſuch knowledge becomes art, i. f. becomes ſubſer- 
_ to human purpoſes, and under the direction of hüman 
DG 952? 5 ef A Line teu? $9 
HE RE, therefore, a new ſtate of the mind, agency, and a new 


N 
E 


faculty thereof, reason, come in play : the foume and "office 
| | . | whereot, 
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others leſs ſignificant, at pleaſure: ſome ſtand for large provinces, others for petty diſtricts thereof. In effect, 


the order wherein we attain our knowledge, has occaſioned us to make a kind o 
eives individuals, which alone are the proper objects thereof; yet it has 


Though the mind only ſees and 


ortment in the matter thereof. 


a power of combining and complicating theſe together, for its own 9 and hence its progreſs from 


whereof, will be beſt aſcertained, by inquiring what there is in the 
artiſt's, e. gr. Homer's mind, that concurred with his inſpiration or 
invention, to the production of his poem? This will be found to 
reſolve into, firſt, an inclination to produce ſome piece, in the way of 
fable, that ſhall Rrongly, repreſent the miſchiefs of diſcord among con- 
federates; and ſecondly, a knowledge of certain means neceſſary to that 
end, or an acquaintance with certain rules and meaſures, which tend to 
produce ſuch effect. | 

THE firſt is a moral view, or motive, which has already been laid 
down as the fpring or principle of all human action, and which is 
founded on the apprehenſion of good or advantage to ariſe from ſuch 
poem. The ſecond, viz. the knowledge of the meant, ſtands on the 
common footing of the knowledge hitherto diſcourſed of. 

THE means and meaſures of an art, make a kind of preliminary 


doctrine, neceſſary or conducive thereto, called the theory of the art; 


which alſo, in one ſenſe, may be conſidered as another art, diſtinct 
from the former; at leaſt, to come at it, is the buſineſs of another 
art. If, for inſtance, a certain poſition, or ſet of motions of the 
body, be conſtituted, by nature, the occaſion of a poetic inſpiration ; 
and ſuch and ſuch images and ideas arifing herefrom, be conftituted 
the occaſions of ſuch paſſions in the mind of a reader, and ſuch views 
conſequent thereon, viz. an averſion to enmity, and contention; to 
form an art productive of theſe effects, we mult firſt obſerve the like 
effects to ariſe from the like cauſes ; and infer, that it is probable theſe 
motions, or theſe images, are the occaſions thereof : and confider their 
order, manner, and circumſtances, to form the art, or method. 80 
that we have here, as before, 10. Matter, or phænomena furniſhed 


by ſenſation,” and preſerved in the memory; 2%. Form, ariſing from 


the moral view, which led us to frame an art; and in order thereto, 
to conſider and dwell on the phænomena, compare them together, 
and infer ſomething from them. | AY argon! 
IT appears therefore, that we have two arts of poetry, very diffe- 
rent from each other; ariſing from different cauſes, tending to diffe- 
rent ends, and rarely found, in any great degree, in the ſame. perſon. 
The firſt art Homer poſſeſſed in — the ſecond, Ariſtotle. 
BUT for all their difference; the two will be found of the ſame 
eral nature and kind; and only to differ in point and degree, and 
ubordination; as they are nearer to, or further from the principle of 
all knowledge and art, ſenſation. = Homer, we have ſhewn, was in- 


particu- 


REASON, in effect, which is the laſt faculty the matter of art 
arrives at, is the firſt from which the form or rules thereof, which 
are to propagate it, ariſe. In which view, reaſon may be laid down 
as the principle of this ſecondary art, or theory ; as imagination is of 
the primary one, Weftill ſee the effect of the firſt laws, even in the 
latter art; external objects ſtrike the ſenſe and imagination ſo ſtrong- 
ly that they reach to reaſon ; which, like an infinitely elaſtic ſubſtance, 
refſects them back again; and thus they again grow into objects of 
ſenſe: and fo in a circle. | 

THIS ſeems to make the two arts differ very widely : and as 
reaſon appears our higheſt faculty (inaſmuch as it is this alone that 
tends to produce and multiply, and accordingly all our knowledge ap- 
pears proportionably higher and purer, as reaſon is more concerned 
therein: the rules or theory of an art, appear of infinitely nearer con- 
{equence than the matter thereof. The former is, in ſome ſenſe, ac- 
tive and like the Almighty mind, tends to produce new things, new 
worlds, new ſyſtems; without end; the latter is mere paſſion, and ends 
in bare brute perception. 

YET Ariſtotle's rules, it muſt be obſerved, do not tend to pro- 
duce poetry ; I mean not the matter of poetry ; but only the form. 
Ariſtotle's art is not the art of poetry, in that ſenſe, as its rules do not 
tend to produce enthuſiaſm. They only give the human part, and 
relate what reaſon obſerves in the productions of the imagination, 
i. e. what there is in them, that is a proper object in this laſt fa- 
culty, and comes under its notice. In effect, poetry is only ſubje& 
to Ariſtotle's rules, as there is reaſon, not as there is inſpiration or in- 
vention in it. | 
THE. fource of poetry, we have obſerved, lies out of poetry, iri 
a higher ground; and to turn the ſtream upon us, is the buſineſs of 
this other art of inſpiration. The immediate inſpiration, is not ſo 
| immediate as we may imagine. It is not the ultimate principle of 
art, but is itſelf ſubordinate- to another further or purer art; ſo that 
we muſt not only have art and rules to produce poetry, but allo to 
produce the principle thereof, inſpiration or invention. And the ſame 
will hold of the rules of this laſt art, themſelves, which will require 
others; and ſo in infinitum. At leaſt, the ſeries will be infinite, if we 
only take ourſelves and our own agency into the account. 4 

T O clear up this it may be obſerved, that the art, 6. gr. of poetry, 
is not only the reſult of another higher art, as above laid down ; but 


ſpired: he derived his art only from nature, acting on him in the or- that its matter and form, are each of them the ſubject of a particular 


dinary courſe of things, and firſt preſenting objects to his ſenſe, then 
to his imagination; and others are inſpired from him, i. e. derive the 
inſpiration from nature, through his means : among whom is Ariſtotle, 
. as ſhe appears to the ſenſes, is Homer's & 


wn a degree cooler, and leſs forcible ; and the ideas thus excited 
t ſecond hand, moving the mind leſs, it can attend more ſte 
them, and perceive. their relations better. In the firſt, it falls like 


lightning immediately from heaven; the ſecond miy be compared to | with it. Nor does th 


the reflection of the ſame in a mirror. The reading of Homer, i. e. 


the exciting and calling up his ideas, and images, does, as it were, 


impregnate Ariſtotle's, imagination; and tranſplant, the poet's whole 
ſtock into the 3 garden, to be further cultivated. Accard- 
ingly, Ariftotle, 


them, which Homer was not aware af; and which the warmth: of 
his imagination, and the quick ſuccefſion.,of new. ideas, would not 
give him room to attend to. Theſe analogies he calls ales, or Jaws, 
the aſſemblage or ſyſtem whereof, make Rr we call Ariſtotle's Art 

Mt SIS SEES cn 30a 4 CEC ieee 
THE like proceſs might be obſerved in the ſeveral other arts. 
Thoſe we have hitherto 2 


kind: We ſhall here give an inſtance in What we Fall the real kind, 


ti. architecture. An Athenian ſeulptor, then, obſerving an acan- te! 


ject; as ſhe ſhews 
If in Homer, is Ariſtotle's: by which time the inſpiration is | two ſubordinate ones the 


applying his reafon to them, and examining them 
Aloſely on all ſides, perceives divers relations and analogies between and dnſy differing in point: of order or ſubordinacy 


hiefly kept to, have been of the ſymbolical- 


art, and each of them require another higher art to produce them. 
The means, for inſtance, neceſſary for inſpiration, or the invention 
of im make one art; and thoſe for their application to the pre · 
ſent purpoſe, another. So that the art of poetry reſolves itſelf into 
ne of which may be called the art 
intention, the other the urt of judgment, or eriticiſm: each of which, 


ily to] has all the characters of the general art; is come at like it, produces 


new ohjects like it, ; and relolves into principles of the ſame kind 
ith 1 je view end here: for as each of theſe ſub- 
ordinate arts, may be \confidered as conſiſting of matter and form: 
each of them reſolves lower into two other arts: and the ſame may 
be ſaid pf each of theſe; and {o. on. So that there is really an in- 
| finite ſeries of arts, previous to any one, and. acceſſory thereto; 
all diſtinct from each other, though all of the ſame —— —— 
They ar 
ſubradinately from the fame eauſe, and tend reren to me hae 
end: which difference gr. ſubordination, as, aircady noted, ariſes only 
| from their greater or leſs tener from the k principle of all knowledge, 


- A 


ſenſation: ** | wa 27 
rer che Whole, 4eafible nature furniſhes: the matter of them 
all, by means of the ima ination 3 and moral nature the form, by 
means of the light of reaſon, — The former ropoſition has been ſuf- 
3 d. It remains to enquire a tele further into the lat- 


ter ; for,” char reaſon fir niſte tht means, & e. muſt be further qualified, 


thus ſhooting up under a basket, is pleaſed with the figure it preſents'; | ere it he received. Our" reaſon, it is to be obſerved, does not per- 


and, taking the hint, invents the capital of a column on the model 
thereof: and by a number of like ſteps, an entire order gradually aroſe; 
and, in time, a whole art. Things thus advanced; and another per- 


ſon ſeeing 2 building framed after ſuch manner, he attentiyely exa- 
e ſeveral members, their forms, proportions, (c. and puts 


mines 
them down in writing: and thus does another poſterior art ariſe. And 


between the two, there ſtill remains the ſuhordination already ob- 


ſerved between the means, or orHons of producing them; i. . the 
rules thus formed, being couched in Words, ſupply the office of the 
external objects they were originally derived fron ve 
ſions of rai 
be imitated-m the proper materials 


$ Fhey we Ir deri: m, and prove occa- 
g ideas, or images, in the intaginations of future artiſts, to 


which, meeting with other ideas in the memory or imagination, and 


coming to be co 
'the moral view) or principle which ſuggeſted the 


mpared and combined therewith, 'by the | Ipency of 
ot, Tiny 


Oc. as advantageous and deſirable; now) productions Ale, „ gf. 2 


Poem, or a building ; which, coming at length under the cognizance; 
» ure Ae. 
e like at any 


and conſideration of reaſon, certain relations or analo 


ered therein, which tend to propagate, and produce 


time. —Reaſon returns rules for matter; "which rules, prove like the 
into gold; and the materials thus tranſmuted, like the pretended! 
multiplicative virtue of the fathe ſtone, from every thing they are 
applied to, produce rules again. — And thus are we arrived" ac che 


= 


 Philoſopher's ſtone, Which tends 10 turh all materials it is applied to 


reaſon of the Ariſtotelian definition: of art abovementianed, which we 


ſee lies pretty deep, and colts fome pains to come at 3 as do many o- 


ther doctrines of that philoſopher, which the precipitancy of moderne 


diſcover their truth. 


bas rejected as falſe, only becauſe they would not be at the pains to 
Vo. I. No LXXXVI. : 


L 


effect, ere. we kt 


ceive any neceſſary and immediate connexion. between the ineans and 
the effect; ee * is 2 oh e Digs eee 
the author of them ; in regard, the medium is wanting, whereby a 
it could poſſibly attain them. So that they mult be procured by ſome 
other canal; Which will at length be found to end in ſenſation. In 
that ſuch means condace by w_ end, 4 ny 
firſt have obſerved, of ſound it w by experience. Our memory ſug- 
geſts to us, chat ſuch or che like cauſes have been followed by ſuch 
or the like effects; which is the only ſoundatien we have to 
any; thing from chem on the preſent occaſion. — Thus, if Homer's 
reaſon” direct him to retire into à place free of noiſe and diſturbance, 


e dale, d Tat a time When his mind is clear, and in due tempers and chere to 
| arts, ry and architecture, come firſt in at Ho- 
mer's and Callimachus's ſenſe, in the ſimple quality of natural objects 3 


apply "Windſelf with artenrion' and cartefinels te think en is fubjects 
in confequetce of which means, new ideas and images them -. 
ſelves; ſome more immediately relative to the preſent purpoſe, others 
leſs: whence comes all this, But chat Hower femembers: {ach or the 
like ideas 2s are now wanted, to have arfſen upon the uſe of ſuch 
or the lite means? Aud if, among the crowd'of images, he chuſes 
only fuck as are moſt proper an@immediately conducts 
throws aſide, er e the re; whence is this, but that he remem- 
bers fuch, In former octions, th Have” contribited more Fully to-ends 
like kis own, than ſuch orhters? 80 that the whole Proceſt appears = 
to be little other khan 'Tremietibrance, which,” We know, Is ; 
ſenſe. ITS : 6's 5 25 Yi T4 5 1 J 8 2 ja 1 N 
BUT, thethory, it u here to be noted. "deals enz in paſt things. = 
It informs us, that on fuch an'occafton, ſuch means," un Tits. 
cumſtances, produced fuch effefts* but its notices are merely narratives 


or hiſtoricalz and relate only ts thofe numerical eats, Gecafions, «its 


480 chat ned of 
ſpeaks nothing to the preſent caſe; nor gives any directions how thb 
— — eY we in view, is to be attained. Its hh = a 


f 


cumſtatices, e. Which tin never happen again 


cotiducive to his end, and 


means under ſuch ci 


-. # ata 
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particulars, to generals; from ſimple to complex. — Hence we come to have words of all orders, and de- 
grees; from the ſimplicity of an atom, to the complexneſs of the univerſe. It is pleaſant to trace the mind, 
bundling up its ideas, and giving names to the ſeveral parcels; to obſerve, for inſtance, how it proceeds from 
the ſimple nds thinking, to the more comprehenſive one, knowledge, thence to. a. ſcience, thence forward to 
gientiſical, &c. | | | . 
1 IN DEED it is very few of our words that expreſs ſingle or ſimple ideas. The reaſon is, that, obſerving 
certain relations to obtain between the ſeveral ideas; as of cauſe and effect, ſubject and attribute, c. we do nor 
ſo much conſider them abſolutely, and independently, as under ſuch circumſtances and relations to each other. 
The great readineſs and propenſity of the mind to combine its ideas, and thus pay or receive them in parcels, has 
left us very few ſimple ones ; I mean, very few names which denote only one idea. The words atom, or mathe- 
matical point, uſually imply ſeveral ideas; in regard we are led to take their attributes and relations into the 
conſideration of the ſubject: thus we conſider the atom, as hard, heavy, and indiviſible; as the principle of phy- 
ſical maggitude; as contributing to the conſtitution of bodies, Sc. Even the primary qualities themſelves, as 
N and the like, ſimple as they are in their own nature; are ſo far combined with particular cir- 
cumſtances, e. gr. their cauſe, effects, &c. that their names become none of the leaſt complex. b: + 
NOW what we call a tern, is no other than “ a word which denotes an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem of ideas, re- 
s Jating to ſome one point, which the mind has artfully complicated, or aſſociated together, for the convenience 
« of its own operations.“ Or, it is “ a word which comprehends ſeveral ideas under. a certain relation to each 
<« other, whereby they repreſent ſome complex piece of knowledge to the mind, for the conveniency, Sc.“ 
Or, it is a word, which holds ſeveral different ideas combined together in a relation, ſuch as they appeared 


e under when the mind firſt conſidered them as a ſtanding phænomenon, and took meaſures to have them fixed, 
« or retained in that quality.” l | | 


THE effect of term is, that by virtue thereof, we are enabled to receive, or communicate knowledge with 
more eaſe and diſpatch; foraſmuch as having proper combinations thereof always ready made, we are ſaved the 
neceſſity of beginning de novo, and detailing it in individuals: much as in arithmetic, to avoid the embarraſs of a 
large number of units, we tell by tens, or ſixties, or hundreds: with the like view, on ſome occaſions, we make 
up certain ſums of money in rouleau's, or in purſes ; and thus pay and receive them, without the trouble of telling 
or enumerating the contents. | RE Hh . | 

IN this ſenſe of a term, we ſhall find little elſe in language: — Among nouns all are ſuch, except proper 
names, which, indeed, are out of the ordinary caſe of language; yet even theſe ſometimes become terms; as 
when any particular ideas become conſtantly attached to them, e. gr. in Mæcenas, Machiavel, Auguſtus, Atlas, 
Bucephalus, Argo, &c. And, among verbs, very few but are terms, except the general ones, 10 be, to do, and 
to ſuffer. As all the others ſuppoſe theſe, and modify, or ſuperadd forme farther circumſtances thereto ; they com- 
mence terms of courſe ; ſuch, for inſtance, is the word 1 moiſten; which, as it carries. a farther. meaning, than 
the bare act of applying a fluid to a dry body; and denotes, e. gr. the modus of action, and the alteration ſuper- 
induced by it, viz. the ſoftning, lubricating, &c. is a thorough term. So, 10 ſtrike, as it not only implies a certain 
motion of the arm, but this motion effected by the ſucceſſive contraction and dilatation of certain muſcles, Sc. 
has every thing that is eſſential to a term. In the ſame ſenſe, a ftaff, is a term, as much as a lever; and a pin, 
as an axis in peritrochig, . 6.1 ee e e oo pon I > fonts os cls + 

THIS may look like ſtretching a point, eſpecially to thoſe who are uſed to conſider terms, as things, I 
know. not how, quaint and myſterious ; and make a term and a hard word the ſamèe thing. But there is no re- 
medy : complexneſ is the only characteriſtic, that will be found to hold good, of., them all; and if there be any 
other more ſpecific, and diſtinguiſhing properties in moſt of them, as we 'ſhall have occaſion, hereafter, to ſhew 
there are; yet theſe, not being univerſal, cannot be made the foundation of a juſt philoſophical definition. They 
may, perhaps, be introduced, to good purpoſe, into a popular one; as they afford à more uſeful and adequate 
knowledge of the ſubject, ſo far as they do ob tas I atm . 
I HUS much relates to what we may call ferms of knowledge, which are one degree more ſimple than the 
terms of an art or ſcience; and were, for that reaſon, pitched upon to exhibit the common nature, and origin 
of both. Theſe. latter ariſe out of the former, by the ſuper- addition of ſome new character, or condition. 
They were before members of the common wealth of knowledge; but are now incorporated into ſome certain 

province, or city thereof; where they become of farther ſignificance and conſideration than before: that is, ſome 

new ideas and circumſtances, are now taken into the combination, which before did not belong to it. — A term 
of art, then, „ is a word that has à meaning beyond its general, or ſcientifical one; and this meaning reſtrained 

to ſome: one art.“ Or, fit is a word uſed to denote a certain combination of ideas, under ſome peculiar rela- 


+43 Jan. © 


: 
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n eee Soch means did produce ſuch and ſuch effefts.”— Te 
make 


| the application of paſt things to preſent, is the office. of reaſon ; 
which comes in where memory ends ;, and fubjoins, that?“ if ſuch 
* means have done ſo, ſuch others will now do fo.” And, conſe- 

uently, it is reaſon that, in ſtrictneſs, preſeribes the preſent. mea- 


3Ures. 


OUR enquiry now draws tomanla am ; and it only remains to |. 


mew, in what manner. reaſon attains this end, z. e. what farther or 
higher means there are, to enable it to furniſh meaſures ſor the pre- 
ſent exigency, from the circumſtances of paſt ones? — This it effects 
by certain perceptions of fimilitude a diſſimilitude, parity and 
imparity, congrui and incongruity, between former, and preſent 
means, occaſions, c. By virtue of theſe, the mind infers, that, 
inaſmuch as ſuch means were followed by ſuch effects; ſuch others, 
by parity of reaſon, will be followed by ſuch others.“ And that, 
das there are ſuch and ſuch differences between former and preſent 
<< occaſions, and. circumſtances ; there muſt be ſuch and ſuch other 


«+, correſpondent.,variations in the preſent meaſures,” to kee up the | 


4©;congruity.”../ All which reſolves into that comprehenſive word, 
analogy. — Thus it is found, that every means, every ſtep of an art, 
includes what has been already ſhewn. of the whole art ; and. conſiſts 
of matter, furniſhed bes | 
form, furniſhed h reafon, from compariſon and analogy.” 

AND thus it is reaſon that makes all our hiſtorical knowledge of 
any ſignificaney to us. It is this that makes former caſes ſubſervient 
to the preſent occaſion. | We may look upon this, as the inſtrument 
or faculty of transferring ; whereby the effects of former times and 
places, are brought over to the preſent ones. Without this, ſenſe 
would loſe its chief uſe ; and memory, with all its copia, be no other 
than uſeleſs number, — It is this faculty alone, that arrapges our ſen- 
fible ideas into any thing of ſubordinacy, Memory only 


ſuch as they firſt appeared; 
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preſents them 


1 


2 
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| co-exiſtence, . in point of time and 


fame ; which is the great Li of human action, 
u 


e d, co , conſtitutes. what we call the purſuit of ſuch 
memory, from ſenſe and obſervation ; and | | 

Ba deſire, or inclination. — Hence, as n 1s a 
perception; inclination is the beginning of action: the one termi- 


again, as the perception of analo 


wholly diſtin all, aud independent of 


each other, being connected by nothing but their compreſence, or 
place. The eſtabliſhment of all 

other relations is the work of .reaſon 3 which, from theſe few ſenſible 
relations, .infers numerous others, e. gr. from the compreſence of two 
things in reſpect of time, place, &c.. it concludes that ſome new 
en N in the one, was occaſioned by the other; and, 
erefore, that there was ſome power in the latter, by which this 
was effected, &. And thus it is we come by the relations or per- 
ceptions of cauſe, effect; action, paſſion; property, quality, &c. ſo 
that to this faculty of reaſon we qwe the whole ſcience of phyſics; 
which is no other than the doctrine of cauſes: at leaſt the form 
thereof. The matter, i. e. the ſenſations themſelves; being furniſhed 
by ſenſe, conſtitute natural hiſtory, the baſis of all knowledge whatever. 
| WE, are now got to the top of all our natural faculties, reaſan; 
and the moſt refined of all our ſciences, analogy. — It remains to ob- 
ſerve, that with this natural .reaſon is connected moral inclination. 
In the caſe, for inſtance, of good; to the voice of reaſon repreſent- 
ing a thing as ſuch, is connected a deſirę or inclination towards the 
hich | or operation ; and 
commands a number of ſubordinate ones; the application of all which, 


. 


AND thus we are got to the bottom of all our moral faculties, 


as reaſon is the end of paſſion or 


nating in the apprehenſion of good, where the other commences. And 

n, as the per 0 is the ultimate effect of ſcience: 
the inclination, ariſing by means hereof, is the beginning of art: the 
two being joined, and as it were, inaſculated, in ſome middle point. 
And thus external or phyſical things, come to influence or produce in- 


ternal, or moral ones ; thus the whole effect of ſenſible nature, is ap- 


reg to moral nature. And thus do phyſics take hold of ethics, God. 
of man. i CR BOTS $7 1 . 
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IT H E notion of a term, will receive ſome farther light from that of a DEFINITION 


THE PREFACE 
tc tion, retained arbitrarily in ſome art, and either not uſed in an 
4 with other relations and circumſtances.”  . 


TO make the way a little clearer to the philoſophy of a term of art, it is to be obſerved, that from the pri- 


* 
y other art, or for a different combination, or 


mary, or literal ſenſe of words, we frequently, by abſtraction, form a ſecondary, general, or philoſophical one, 
expreſſing only the quality moſt predominant in the former, excluſive of the particular circumſtances of the con. 
crete. Thus, the word ſpirit, literally and primarily ſignifying breath; we thence frame a more ſimple general 
meaning, and uſe the word for any thin, ſubtile matter whatever. Now, terms of art are not immediately formed 
from the literal or grammatical, but from the general or philoſophical acceptation of words ; which is their proper 
baſis, or the ground-work they are erected on. The general or abſtra& ſenſe of ſome word ælready eſtabliſhed 
being found to agree to ſomething which we have occaſion to give a name to; we take the word in that ſenſe, and 
ſuperadd the other incidents and circumſtances, which the preſent occaſions furniſh, thereto ; which, being diffe- 
rent, according to the different matter and ſubject of the art, ſpecify the meaning of the term in this or that art. 80 
that the word which, to raiſe it to a philoſophical or ſcientifical ſenſe, was generalized; to form a technical one. is 
again particularized, or appropriated and inveſted with new accidents. e 

THUS, the ſame word /piri, which literally ſignifies breath, and philoſophically any ſubtile ſubſtance, is tech. 
nically brought to denote diverſe other things; as, in anatomy, a thin animal juice ſecreted in the brain, and de- 
tached thence through the nerves, for the uſes of ſenſation, and muſcular motion: in chymiſtry, the exhalations of 
bodies expoſed to the fire : in theology, the third perſon of the Trinity : in metaphyſics, any incorporeal agent, 
or intelligence, &c. In all which, we ſee the ſame ſubſtratum, viz, a fine ſubtile ſubſtance ; but this modified a 
great diverlity of ways; each of which is ſuſceptible, by further ſuper-additions, of infinite more. And hence 
legions of ſorts of ſpirits, both in the human body, the chymiſts laboratories, the hierarchy, Sc. 


the analyſis thereof. — By definition we undo what was done in forming the term; that is, we reſolve the complex 
ideas into {imple ones, or reſtore the ideas from their new and artificial ſtate, to their primitive and vague one, A 
definition, then, may be defined, An enumeration of the ſeveral ſimple ideas couched under any term, in the 
« relation wherein they ſtand to one another.“ We have already ſhewn, that terms are words which have pecu- 
liar and determinate meanings, reſulting from a certain combination of ideas; in which view, a term may be ſaid 
to be, „ a word that is capable of definition; i. e. of having its ſenſe explained and aſcertained, by an enume- 
ration of its properties and relations: by which it is diſtinguiſhed fnom words merely grammatical, whoſe meanings 
are general and indeterminate, and may be uſed with equal propriety in a thouſand cafes. We can explain a term; 
a word is inexplicable : all we can do towards this, amounts not to definition, but only to ſubſtitution, or the giving 
a ſynonymon. N. | | * . f 

T HU S the idea attached to the word force, is abſolutely incommunicable by means of any language : we 
can only try whether the party have it not already, under another name; to which end we may tell him it is 
power, or energy, or vigor; if he have ideas for any of theſe, he will take in that of force, by its relation 
thereto; if he have not, we muſt proceed to try him with more, and tell him it is forza, or vis, or efficacia, 
or potentia, &c. Or it is ge, or ie, Or Avapuis, Sc. If none of theſe will do, it remains to try, whether he 
may not have it, without any name to it; and ſay, it is that whereby one thing, coming in contact with an- 
4 other, moves, or ſhakes, or breaks it, Sc. If, by any of theſe means, he learns what force is, he does not 
form any new idea; he only learns a new name: and finds, that what he had known by one name, others call 


by another; or that what he had never taken the pains to diſtinguiſn by any name, ſome others have. To 


the idea, he muſt have recourſe to ſenſation, not to language ; it being a phyſical ens, and only to be IA 
that way, a | : * N 1 ene a | | 7 21 


BUT the ſümple idea called, force, being given ; and coming to be afterwards modified, or cireumſtantiated by 


new accidents added thereto, and thus formed into terms, in this or that art; it is here in the power of language 
alone to excite them; by reſolving ſuch compound idea into its ingredient ones; which, being re-compounded; 
or put together again, in the manner aſſigned by the definition, gives the full adequate import thereof. Thus the 
idea of force being variouſly modified, and combined with other ideas of centre, attraction, repulſion, will, machine, 
&c. in the words central force, centripetal force, centrifugal force, neceſſity or moral force, mechanic force, &c. we can, 
by definition, arrive at the meaning thereof; by having thoſe circumſtances ſpecified, or ſuperadded to the idea of 
force. In this caſe, there is no coming at the idea by ſenſation; in regard it is a creature of our own, and does 
not exiſt any where without us, to make an object of ſenſe. © © |» ene | WINK: 1 Loo eff, 

HEN CE appear all the diverſity of definitions; technical ones, -comporting only to terms, as to central force; 
ſcientifical, or philoſophical, to qualities, as foraibleneſs ; and nominal, or ſuccedaneous, belonging to ſimple ideas, 
as Power, or energy. 1 MW % 40 % h Tied n eee een ee 
IT is the various aſſemblage of ſimple ideas, denoted by common words, that makes all the variety of 
terms; as it is of ſimples in an apothecary's ſhop, that makes the variety of his medicines.— The analogy 
goes farther; and it may be ſaid terms, like medicines, only differ from each other as their ingredient ideas, and 


the relations thereof differ. If theſe be not all rehearſed in the definition, the term or medicine is not ſpeci- 


fied, or diſtinguiſhed from ſome. other, which may have all, — that one or two omitted. Conſequently, 
ſuch one or two, are the characteriſtics of that term; which may be explained, in ſome ſort, by only enume- 
rating thoſe characteriſtics, and couching the reſt under the name of that other term. This amounts to little more 
475 the ſubſtitution abovementioned and yet to this is reducible all that the ſchoolmen teach of genus, ſpecies, and 
_ BESIDES ſimple words, which we have obſerved ate, in their own nature, inexplicable; there are divers 
others that become accidentally ſo: and ſuch are all the data, or preliminary principles of any art, with reſpect 
to thoſe who confine themſelves to the bounds of that art. Thus, if it be demanded of 3 to define 
one of his ſimples, e. gr. mercury; he muſt needs be at a ſtand, unleſs. he be likewiſe verſed in minerology; 
by reaſon it is putting him to explain a principle, which his art does no explain, but aſſume; the explication 
thereof lying in another province. But aſk him to define calomel, and he is prepared for you, and will readily 
2 the ſeveral ingredients, and the manner of preparing it, which is the proper pharmaceutical definition of 
alome | | it tits: ar 3 W roars 4s 14+ enen ex I Ra. . 4 84 30 3 UOTE  - 
HE RE it may be obſerved, that the words-uſed--in--the:-definition-of a term, do many of them repreſent 
complex ideas; and, conſequently, ought themſelves to be deſined, if we would have the definition complete; 
The term has uſually divers ſubaltern ones; all which are reſolvable into it, and make part and parcel: of the 
knowledge held forth by it. Thus, if mercurius præcipitatus albus be defined, a white medicinal powder, 
precipitated from a ſolution of crude mercury in aqua fortis, by adding thereto a lixivium of ſea-ſalt; and 
„then purified: by repeated ablutions in a filter, Sc. The ideas, powder, precipitated, ſolution, mercury, _ | 


Fortis, ablutian, lier, &c, remain to be be explained, to furniſn the complete notion of white precipitate. «— Bu 


as this would be endleſs, and would defeat the intention of a definition; the practice obtains, to ſuppoſe all 
other terms known, except that particular one under definition. By this means we avoid the 2 of 
r Dieb e , r ee 10 EDIOW: PH eme | nging 
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bringing down every word to its principles, or ſimple ideas; and acquit ourſelves, by bringing it to the next com- 
plex ones : ſince the bringing an unknown term to ſeveral known ones, is a kind of indirect definition. 8 

SUCH is the nature of a technical definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that art, or craft ; who 

are to be ſuppoſed furniſhed with the neceſſary data, or preliminary notices. But to make a ſcientifical definition, 
we muſt go a little lower; and bring down the words, if not to their ſimple ideas, yet to general or common 
ones. For, it is to be obſerved, there are great numbers of complex ideas current among moſt ' people, which 
therefore may be conſidered as data, and uſed as ſimple ones, for more conveniency ſake. All technical apparatus, 
then, is to be here thrown by; and inſtead of giving five or ſix hard words for one, the general effect and mean- 
ings thereof are to be made uſe of. Thus, the precipitate abovementioned may be defined, a white powder, 
« which falls down from quickſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of ſaltpetre, upo ing falt therein; and afterwards 

5 « waſhed, again and again, by paſſing fair water through it,” Sc. where, though ſeveral of the words be com- 
plex; yet moſt people in the ordinary courſe of life, have framed the complex ideas belonging to them: fo that 
they may be conſidered as ſimple ones. Yet the definition can ſcarce be ſaid to be complete, even here: the ge- 
neral, or philoſophical ſenſe of words, we have obſerved, is formed from the grammatical one; and, conſequently, 
the definition ought, in ſtrictneſs, to extend thither : the ſolution, to be adequate, ſhould go as far as the knot 3 
the analyſis, as the ſyntheſis. FIT. ; | nk 
| THE reader already begins to feel this preface grow tireſome”; and yet ſeveral things are ſtill behind. When 
ſo large a work was to follow, he perhaps imagines he ſhould have been excuſed from a long introduction: and 
the like; probably, may the author ſay ; who, after fo tedious a work, could not be over-fond of any ſupernume- 
rary fatigue. But, the expediency of the caſe, which ſwayed and determined the one; may, we hope, ſuffice to 
ſatisfy the other. Several matters were purpoſely waved in the courſe of the Boo x, to be treated oi the Prt- 
rack; Which appeared the moſt proper place for ſuch things as have a regard to the whole work. Wha. das been 
hitherto inſiſted on, as well as what remains, immediately a ffects every article in the book; and tends, V hal, to 
let a little needful light into certain points, hitherto involved in great obſcurity, A preface may be confide. 2d as a 
vehicle, wherewithal to convey the reader, commodiouſly, from the title page into the book. The preface is a 
kind of comment upon the title; the book a paraphraſe on it : or, if you had rather, the book is the title executed, 
the preface the title explained. | | MILDER | | 

| HAVI N G, therefore, diſpatched ſome of the leading words of our title, AxT, Scixncs, Term, and 
DEFIiN1T1ON 3 we proceed to conſider the nature of a Dic TIONARY. It were to be wiſhed, that the many ad- 
venturers in print, who publiſh their thoughts under this or that form and denomination, would frame to themſelves 
ſome preciſe notion of the character and laws thereof. There is ſomething arbitrary and artificial in all writings * 
they are a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the aſpect, attitude and light, which the objects are taken in, 
though merely arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole repreſentation, Books are, as it were, plans or proſpects 
of ideas artfully arranged and exhibited, not to the eye, but to the imagination; and there is a kind of analogous 
perſpective, which obtains in them, wherein we have ſomething not much unlike points of ſight, and of diſtance. 
An author, in effect, has ſame particular view or deſign in drawing out his ideas; either nakedly, to repreſent 
ſomething, or to diſtort and ridicule it, or to amplify and extenuate, or diſcover, or teach, or prove, Sc. whence 
ariſe divers kinds of compoſitions, under the names of hiſtories, diſcourſes, treatiſes, eſſays, enquiries, examinations, pa- 
raphraſes, courſes, memoirs, burleſques, &c. in all which, though the matter or ſabje&- may be the ſame, the con- 
duct or artificial part is very different; as much as a ſtill- life from a hiſtofy, or 'a' groteſque, or a nudity, or a 
caricatour, or a ſcene- work, or a miniature, or a profile, c. each of theſe methods of compoſition has its parti- 
cular characters, and laws; and, to form a judgment of the things repreſented, from the picture made of them, 
it is neceſſary we be able to unravel, or undo what is artificial in them, reſolve them into their former ſtate, and 
extricate what has been added to them in the repreſentation: that is, we ſhould know the manner thereof; whether, 
e. gr. they be mere nature, ſhewn through this or that medium, in a fore, or ſide- view, withinſide, or without, 
to be viewed from above, or below; or nature raiſed and improved, for the better, or the worſe. The caſe 
amounts to the ſame as the viewing of objects in a mirror; where, unleſs the form of the mirror be known, viz: 
whether it be plain, concave, convex, cylindric, or conic, c. we can make no judgment of the magnitude, fi- 
gure, Sc. * the objects. 5 00 * | © 0 8 — 

I T is beyond my purpoſe to enter into the nature of the ſeveral methods of compoſition abovementioned. I ſhall 
only note, by the way, that the firſt writers in each, marked and chalked out the meaſures of all that came after 
them. The ſeveral manners of compoſing amount to ſo many arisz which we have already ſhewn, are things, in 
great meaſure, perſonal, and — 2 the genius or humour of the inventers. ne e cer Fake 
WE RE we to enquire who firſt led up the way of Dictionaries, of late fo much frequented 3 ſome little gram- 
marian would, probably, be found at the head thereof: and from his particular views, deſigns, Sc. if known; 
one might probably-deduce, not only the general form, but even the particular circumſtances of the modern pro- 
ductions under that name. The relation, however, extends both ways; and if we cannot deduce the nature 
of a Dictionary from the condition of the author, we may the condition of the author from the nature of the 
Dictionary. Thus much, at leaſt, we may ſay, that he was an avaly#'; that his view was not to improve or 
advance knowledge, but to teach or convey it; and that he was hence led to unty the complexions, or bundles 
of ideas his predeceſſors had made, and reduce them to their natural ſimplicity: which is all that is eſſential to a 
lexicographer. Probably this was in the early days of the Egyptian ſages, when words were more complex 
and obſcure than now ; and myſtic ſymbols and hieroglyphics obtained; fo that an explication of their marks 
or words, might amount to a revelation of their whole inner philoſophy : in which caſe, inſtead of a grammarian, 
we muſt put perhaps a prieſt or myſtagogue at the head of Dictionaries. Indeed, this ſeems the more probable, 
for that a grammatical Dictionary could only have place where a language was already become very copious, 
and many ſynonymons got into it; or where the people of one language were deſirous to learn that of another: 
les we have no reaſon to think could be very early, till much commerce and communication had made it 
neceſlary, | | | e 0 5 ic; b 1 6e 

WHEN a path is once made, men are naturally diſpoſed to follow it; even though it be not the moſt con- 
venient : numbers will enlarge and widen, or even make it ſtraighter and eaſier ;. but it is odds they do not alter 
its courſe. . To deviate from it, is chiefly for the ignorant, or the irregular ; perſons who do not well know it, or 
are too licentious to keep it. And hence the alterations and improvements made in the ſeveral arts, are chiefly 
owing to people of thoſe characters. There is ſcarce a more powerful principle in nature than that of imitation, - 
which not only leads us to do what we ſee others do, but as they do it. It is true, there are exceptions from every 
rule: there are perſons in good meaſure exempted from the influence of this principle; and it is happy there are; 
witneſs our Paracelſus's, Hobbes's, Leibnitz's, &c, In effect, if an art were firſt broached by an happy genius, 
it is afterwards cultivated, on his principles, to advantage; otherwiſe, not: and it may wait long for the ano- 


| _— hand of ſome reformer, to ſet it to rights. Some of our arts have met with ſuch hands, others ftill want 
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WE RE we to give an abſolute and conſiſtent definition of a Dictionary; we ſhould lay, « It is 4 col- 


section of definitions of the words of a language.“ Whence, according to the different kinds of words, 
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Which give the particular ſenſe attached to them in ſome one or more arts. 


or artiſts in general; not what belongs to ſome one of them. 
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and definitions above laid down, 5. &. according to the different matter, and the different view wherein ſuch matter 


is conſidered, will ariſe different ſorts of. Dictionaries: grammatical, as the common Dictionaries of languages 
which, for one word, ſubſtitute another of equal import, but more obvious ſenſe : philoſophical, which give the ge- 
neral force or effect of words, or what is common. to them in all the occafions where they occur: and technical, 

BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical: though we have Dictionaries under all theſe titles, it would, perhaps, 
be hard to find any conformable to this partition; which is not ſo much taken from what really is, as what might, 
or ſhould be. Dictionary- writers are far from conſidering their ſubject fo cloſely, or confining themſelves to fo 
narrow, though direct a channel: they muſt have more room and think themſelves privileged by the general qua- 
lity of lexicographers, to ule all kinds of definitions promiſcuouſly, It is no wonder they ſhould not keep to views 
which they had-not, and which could only ariſe from reſearches they never made. While the notions of term and 
art remained yet in the rubbiſh wherein they were left by the ſchoolmen, thoſe of definition, and Dictionary muſt 
needs be vague, and arbitrary enough; and the Dictionariſts and Expoſitors profited by an embarraſs it was their 
buſineſs to have removed. They have not only built on it, but improved it, by a continual varying, and con- 


founding of views, imperfect enumerations, Cc. 


I T is not to be imagined, the miſchiefs and inconveniencies that have aroſe from this ſingle head; the great 
uncertainty it has introduced into language; and the obſtacle it has been to the improvement thereof. It is certain 
it has, in great meaſure, defeated the intention of ſpeech 3 and turned knowledge, which that was to be the medium 
of, into jargon and controverſy. All the confuſion of Babel is brought upon us hereby; and people of the ſame 
country, nay the ſame profefſioh, no longer underſtand one another The eſſect is, that our knowledge is grown 
into little other than that of peoples miſunderſtandings, or miſapprchenſions of one another; which is the only kind 
of knowledge that grows; and which will for ever grow: there being the ſeeds already laid of ſuch diſputes, as, 
according to the ordinary ſpreading of ſuch things, muſtoverſhadow and ſtarve every thing elſe. If all men meant 
preciſely the fame thing, by the me, there would be no room for their differing upon any point, either 


ſam 
in philoſophy, or any thing elſe: tel is no more poſſibility of ſreing the relations of things to each other, diffe- 


rently ; than of altering their nature, and overturning the ſyſtem. Relations of ideas are as immutable as the 
Creator's will. Error, in effect, is no natural production; nor is there any direct way of coming at it: we muſt 
go about for it; and find fome Jaw of nature, to put it in our power. So that error is, in one ſenſe, truth, ere it 
takes place; only it is not the truth it is taken for. row 

THE RE are two manners of writing: in the one, which we may call ſcientifical, we proceed from ideas, and 
things, to words: that is, firſt lay down the thing, then the name it is called by.— This is the way of diſcovery, 
or invention; for that the thing ought to be firſt found, before it be named. this way, we come from know- 
edge to ignorance; from ſimple and common ideas, to complex ones. a 

- THE other is didact ic, juſt the converſe of the former; in which we go from words and ſounds, to ideas and 
things ; that is, begin with the term, and end with the explanation. — This is the hiſtorical way, or the way of 
reaching, and narration ; of reſolving the extraordinary knowledge of one perſon, into the ordinary of another; 
of on rg artificial complications into their ſimple ideas; and thus raiſing, and levelling again, what art had 
THE Dictionary comes under the latter kind. It ſuppoſes the advances and diſcoveries made, and proceeds 


to explain or relate them. The Lexicographer, like an hiſtorian, comes after the affair; and gives a deſcription 
of what paſſed. The ſeveral terms, are ſo many ſubjects, ſuppoſed to be known to him; and which he imparts 
to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof. Indeed, the analogy between a Dictionary and a hiſtory, is cloſer 
than people at firſt ſight may imagine: the Dictionary relates what has paſſed, with regard to each of our ideas, 


in the coalitions, or combinations that have been made thereof: its buſineſs is, to deliver the pr es made in 
the ſeveral parts of knowledge under conſideration, by an orderly retroſpect, and deduction of the terms, from 
their preſent complex, to their original ſimple ſtate. - The Dictionary of an art, is the proper hiſtory of ſuch art: 
the Dictionary of a language, the hiſtory of that language. The one relates that ſuch an art, or ſuch and ſuch 
parts thereof, ſtand ſo and fo ; are managed ſo and fo ; and the reſult ſo and ſo: the other, that ſuch and ſuch a 
word is uſed as ſynonymous to ſuch and fuch others. The Dictionary- writer is not ſuppoſed to have any hand in 


the things he relates; he is no more concerned to make the improvements, or eſtabliſh the ſignifications, than the 


hiſtorian to atchieve the tranſactions he relates. = FOE. W | 
THE difference between what we commonly call the bifory of an art, and a Difionary thereof, is only circum- 


ſtantial; ariſing from the different views of the two ſorts of authors: the one chiefly regards the time and order, 


when each ſtep, each advance was firſt made, i. e. how it ſtood with reſpe& to ſuch and ſuch æra's, or perjods of 
time; and might more properly be called the chronology of the art: the other regarding chiefly the object or inten- 
tion of the art, relates its preſent conſtitution, and how it to attain the end propoſed. You may add, that 
the former primarily conſiders what is paſt, or already advanced; the other alſo wh preſent,” or remains to be 
done; the one tells, e. gr. how Mercury finding a dead tortoiſe on the ſhore, took its ſhell, added ſtrings to it, 
and made it into a lyre : the other, how a lyre is, or may be made. And if you will likewiſe add this, that the 
hiſtory intermixes divers foreign and accidental circumſtances with the diſcovery, which the Dictionary abſtracts, 
and ſets aſide, and fo reduces it nearer to ſcience, you will have the full and adequate difference between them. 


Thus the making of the firſt lyre is related with ſome circumſtances, which have no place in the proper ſtructure 


of the inſtrument, and are therefore to be omitted in the Dictionary, which only takes in what belongs to the art, 


IHE whole, in effect, amounts to this, that the firſt time of doing a thing is related by the hiſtorian with 
the ſeveral particulars which in any wiſe, though occaſionally only, and remotely, affected it: whereas the lexico- 
grapher, coming afterwards, keeps more cloſely and ſeverely to the point, and relates nothing but what is effen- 
tial; i. e. the firſt time the thing is conſidered as now ariſing ; a new production or phenomenon, from ſome ana- 


logous principle; and therefore we attend to the foreign cauſes that brought it forth: whereas, after wards, we con- 


_— as arifing from a pre-exiſtent theory, or the preſcription of an artiſt, and thus reſolve the cauſe into the art 
| ANY other difference which may ſeem to be between the two, is only as to more or leſs particular; which in- 
deed is a thing that embarraſſes'and amuſes us on many other occaſions : thus in mere civil hiſtories,” if one relate the 

ſeries of 1 another the bombardment of a town, and a third the wounding and death of a general officer; 
bony the latter 2 be only parts of the former, yer the firſt will be ſaid to have compoſed a piece of hiſtory, 
the ſecond a piece of fortification, and the third a piece of chirurgery. And yet there is no other difference between 


them, than between the raphy of a country, and the topography of à village, or a hillock 3 the hiſtory un 


nation, and the life of a fingle perſon. os | OLE OESTF. 2 1 
TO ay no more, the Dictionary of an art, ftands in groch the ſame* relation to the hiſtory thereof, that the 
hiſtory of a people does to the lives of all the conſiderablꝭ and active 8 therein. Ther difference is only 


as to the point of ſight ; the eye being ſuppoſed ſo near in the one caſe, as to ſee the parts distinctly; and in 
the other fo far off, as to take in the whole completely: whence the one gives you all the incidents; — 
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only the greater. In effect, the one is all concerted to one point of view, moſt favourable: to the whole, and 
_ great parts; the other to many; the eye being ſhifted for each part, to furniſn an adequate repreſentation : 
© each. | [4:6 | Kr wills 1 * * Se! * s { rr 
I am afraid to keep the reader any 7 in this painful way of diſquiſition, wherein we are obliged to dig for 
every ſtep we take. It would doubtleſs ſeem a more agreeable, as well as more reputable employment, to be raiſ- 
ing things on high; than thus engaged in ſinking, and working under- ground: a caſtle in the air, is an object of 
pleaſure to every body, while it laſts; and withal is eaſily raiſed, and at ſmall expence. Mines, and ſubterra- 
nean cavities, are mere drudgery, and pioneer's work; difficult to, carry on, dubious, of ſucceſs, and overlooked 
when done. — Being therefore arrived near the ſurface, we take this opportunity to quit the courſe, and emerge to 
Open air. J | n ; 1 | 41 921 l 
= FI E R ſo ſevere an enquiry into the reaſon, nature, and perfections of a Dictionary; it may prove dange- 

rous and impolitic, to ſay any thing about the preſent one. From the deſign of a Dictionary in general, to the 
actual performance of any particular one, the ſtyle muſt be much altered. A man would make fine work, that 
would examine the ſeveral Dictionaries extant, by the ſtandard here laid down: none of them could abide ſuch a 
trial; even that here offered muſt go to wrack, like the reſt. It may be remembered, that the thing executed, 
is allowed to come ſhort of the idea conceived-: the former is only a copy of the latter, and liable to all the im- 
perfections incident to other copies. A thouſand things interfere: lexicography, being of the nature of an art, 
deviates, of courſe, from the ſtandard of pure reaſon; and its productions come to degenerate ſtill farther, by the 
accidents that attend their bringing forth. The inſtruments, the materials, and forty things come into the ac- 
count: the former prove out of order; the latter obſtinate and untractable, or perhaps not eaſy to be had. In ef- 
fect, the author's ſituation, his want of leiſure or perſeverance, his frailties and foibles, nay his very. perfections and 
all conſpire againſt it. | | a Be um 

INDEED a too ſervile attachment to the rules and methods of an art, in many caſes proves incommodious and 
impertinent. We know, that the rules of an art are poſterior to the art itſelf, and were taken from it, or adjuſted 
to it, ex poſt facto. An author, therefore, is ſtil] in ſome meaſure left to his on conduct, and may conſider him- 
ſelf as inveſted with a ſort of diſcretionary power, whereby he can diſpenſe with ſome of them, and go by others 
of his own ſuggeſting, where he apprehends it for the general advantage of his work. The heights of art are never 
to be reached by rule, but by genius; by reaſon the rules were accommodated to a certain concourſe of circum- 
ſtances, which rarely happens twice; ſo that laws ſhould be made de zovo for every new caſe. While a perſon con- 
ſiders himſelf as following, at ſecond hand, the meaſures pointed out and preſcribed by others; he will not go on 
with that ſpirit and alacrity, as when he follows his own. bent. He ſhould therefore conſider himſelf in the place 
of the firſt inventor, or as his repreſentative, or ſucceſſor; and therefore qualified to enact with the ſame authority 
for the preſent occaſion, as he did for another. 5 1 N | | 

WHEN a law is not founded on mere reaſon, as we have ſhewn is the caſe in art; the obſervation of ſuch 
law cannot be enjoined on others. It may well obtain, with reſpect to the perſon that firſt eſtabliſhed it, as being 
accommodated to his particular genius, ſituation, and other circumſtances z but cannot extend to thoſe in whom 
theſe conditions are different. Accordingly, few laws of art are univerſal. Small matter by what laws and pre- 
ſcripts a people is guided, provided they be led on to happineſs z or by what courſe a veſſel ſteers, if ſhe do but 
make a proſperous voyage. +; vt aint FIDAT +. Al wen G 

WITH this view, in the preſent work, we have taken all the advantages the nature of the thing would afford 
us; and have frequently made ourſelves delinquents againſt ſtrict rule, for our reader's benefit. A Dictionary, by 


1 . 


our own confeſſion, is to be a hiſtory; and yet we have not kept fo cloſe to that form, as to abandon the benefit of | 


all others. In the buſineſs of mathematics, for inſtance, the regular way would be to relate or enumerate the ſeve- 
ral matters belonging thereto, without inveſtigating or demonſtrating their truth: demonſtrations, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
having nothing to do in a Dictionary, no more than authentic inſtruments, . declarations, &c. in a hiſtory, To 
demonſtrate the ſeveral properties and relations, e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a Dictionary, were an indiſ- 
cretion as great, as for an hiſtorian to produce certificates, and copies of pariſh regiſters, of the births, burials, 
marriages, Sc. of the ſeveral perſons whoſe actions he relates. And yet on ſome extraordinary occaſions, we have 
not omitted to give demonſtrations z where, for inſtance, there was any thing very intereſting, or important in 
them: a practice like which hiſtorians themſelves frequently give into; though it be a confeſſed irregularity, as it 
breaks in upon the unity of the narration. | 2 | 
BUT we are far from the views of certain Dictionary- writers, who ſeem to think it incumbent on them to de- 
monſtrate every thing that is capable thereof. This is directly to forget the nature of their work; and diſpenſe with 
the rules, both to their own and reader's coſt. . How dear, e. gr. muſt a competent demonſtration of moſt; of 
Euclid's propoſitions be here purchaſed ? Either the reader mult, be at the pains of picking it piece-meal, out of 
twenty ſeveral parts of the book, where the alphabet has happened to caſt it; or the author muſt relinquiſh the 
Dictionary- method, and deliver things tegether, that properly belong to ſo many ſeveral places; or there muſt be 
a repetition of the ſame thing a dozen times over. And for what? Why, to make the Dictionary. do the buſineſs 
of an Euclid's Elements; which it is the unfitteſt in the world for. You might, with equal propriety, make an 
| eee ſupply the office of a pleaſure- boat; or a ſword-pummel that of a portmanteau, as Paracelſus is ſaid to 
1ave done. | wh : vis e 
WHEN a thing has been once regularly demonſtrated, it may be aſſumed, or taken for granted; every body, 
perhaps, may be concerned in the truth of it, but not to ſee the truth of it. To make it a principle to take nothin 
on truſt, would be as troubleſome in the ſciences, as in life; and would render us, for ever, both wretched 
ignorant. Not only ſuppoſitions, but even errors, frequently lead us to knowledge otherwiſe inacceſſible. Mathe- 
maticians themſelves, who, of all others, keep moſt to demonſtration, . yet find themſelves under a frequent neceſſity 
of admitting and making uſe of things as true, which they do not then ſee. to be ſo; and thus are ſwayed, like 
other people, by authority. A perſon. who makes uſe of the equality of the ſquare of the hypotenuſe, to the ſquares 
of the two ſides, upon the credit of Pythagoras, or Euclid's having demonſtrated it; does little more than what 
they themſelves do on many occaſions, who aſſume and make uſe of propoſitions they have no other evidence of, 
but the knowledge or remembrance of their having been demonſtratec. OWE 11s ER 
IHE caſe is much the ſame with experimenting, which ſtands on the like footing, as demonſtrating. They 
are both neceſſary in their kind; the former, as it leads on our knowledge, the latter, as it follows and ſecures 
the rear: but their uſe is to be reſtrained to theſe purpoſes; and may be diſpenſed, withal, in caſes Where neither 
of theſe are concerned. A perſon, who would diſcover any point in phyſics, or bioach and eſtabliſh any point 
in mathematics, muſt uſe them: but the occaſion is, in great meaſure, private and perſonal; and does not ex- 
tend to the public, in the ſame degree as the knowledge of the doctrines themſelves. That is, the particular means 
by which a thing was firſt come at, or is ſhewn to be true, do not intereſt us ſo immediately as the knowledge 
of the thing itſelf, which might have ariſen ſrom varigus: other means, and in other. manners; a man may. know 
a thing in the way of preſumption, of opinion, of ſurnitſe, of authority, and forty other ways; which, though all 
much inferior, and leſs excellent than the way of demonſtration and certainty ; yet we are glad of them on many 
occaſions, and uſe them to good. purpoſe. Every degree of knowledge is valuable. It would be an unreaſon; 
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happineſs frequently depend on t 

of a ruſh, or a glow-worm. 
' PYTHAGORAS, in 2 
£9c. before he demonſtrated it; elſe, what ſhould have led him to look for the demonſtration? And the like may 
be ſaid of many of Mr. Boyle's experiments. Plato even obſerves, that **, the very putting a queſtion, implies 


« ſome knowledge of the thing demanded ; ſince, without this, we ſhould not know that what is returned is — 


« an{wer.” N 


LESS might have ſufficed, to ſhew' why, in the courſe of this work, we have uſually omitted the apparatus 
of demonſtrations and experiments; and given the doctrines pure and unincumbered, by any thing not effential to 
them. The experiments, for inſtance, that led to the theory of light, and colours, what would they be, but 
like the ſcaffolding before a fine building, which break and interrupt the ſight, and hide moſt of the beauties of 
the work ? Such ſcaffolding, it is true, would be of uſe to the connoiſſeurs; who might have a mind to examine 
the work, to meaſure the proportions of the ſeveral parts, and enquire whether every ſtone were juſtly laid. But, 

to the generality, it would rather be an incumbrance, much to the diſadvantage of the edifice. — Yet, in the caſe 


of experiments, as of demonſtrations, we have receded a little from ſtrict method, in favour of ſuch as have any. 


thing very remarkable or beautiful in them. For the reſt, the reader, if his curioſity ſerve him, is told where to 
have them at firſt hand. © * | 


IN the caſe of definitions, too, we do not keep inviolably to what has been above laid down, but reſerve to 
ourſelves the diſcretionary right claimed by our predeceſſors. — We make uſe, occaſionally, of all ſorts of defini- 
tions; as they beſt ſuit our deſign, the conveying of knowledge, In effect, we have uſually a regard to the de- 
gree of notoriety, importance, c. of the term, though a point arbitrary and indeterminate enough; and endea- 
vour to accommodate the explication thereto. The rule ſhould be, to ſay, Communia proprie, propria communiter ; 
to expreſs common things ſo as that even the learned may be the better for them; and the more abſtract and diffi- 
cult ſo as even the ignorant may enter into them. Accordingly, in popular terms, we endeavour to give a techni- 
cal definition, i. e. to wave the general and obvious meaning, which is ſuppoſed to be known, and enter further 
into the nature of the thing, not known. But, in the more remote terms, the popular and nominal definition is 

alſo given, as being ſuppoſed here to be wanted. 23 eee. . | 
THE literal and technical definitions of a term, are lame and imperfe& without each other; the firſt gives 
its uſe and effect, as part of general, or abſtracted ſcience 3 the ſecond, as applied to ſome particular ſubject, — 
The literal notion, e. gr. of relation, is that of conformity, dependence, or compariſon of one thing to ano- 
« ther: thus much is common to relation, both in grammar, logic, geometry, Sc. i. e. it expreſſes this, both 
when applied to words, to propoſitions, to quantities, Wt, — The technical notion of relation, in grammar, is 
«« the dependence of words in conſtruction :?* this makes the grammatical notion of relation, i. e. it limits, or ties 
down the general abſtract idea of relation, to the 5 ſubject of grammar, words. 
of relation with regard to arithmetic, geometry, 

„ or numbers.” | | | 


FROM the whole, it follows, that the two kinds of definitions differ as an art and a ſcience, as general 
and particular reaſon. And hence, from the ſeyeral technical or particular meanings, one might run back to 
the general, or literal meaning, by abſtracting; but not contrariwiſe, from the general or abſtract, to the parti- 
cular ones ; in 


1 regard thoſe other are arbitrary, and depend on the good pleaſure of the artiſt, who firſt introduced 


| So, the technical notion 
c. is the conformity or dependence between two or more lines 


them. 
- IN ftri& 


term in ſeveral arts: as this helps to ſhew the orderly derivation of the word, from the ſimple or general idea that 
gave riſe to it, to its laſt and moſt complex ſtate. — Yet we have not always kept to this method. In ſome words, 
there is much of the literal import of the word preſerved in the term, or the technical one; as in the word free, 

or freedom: a man who has a notion of freedom in its common or literal ſenſe, will eafily paſs on to all the par- 
ticular "ones, as free. city, frre. port, freedom of ſpeech, of bebaviour, &c. ſo that, in this caſe, a literal definition 
might almoſt alone ſuffice 3 the meaning of the word having ſuffered little alteration at the hands of artiſts. — 
In other words, the literal or primary import of the word, is almoſt loſt in the term: for inſtance, in the word 


power, in arithmetic 3 which will ſcarce bear any tolerable definition at all. Literally, the word implies a rela- 


tion of ſuperiority, or influence over ſomething, which, in reſpect hereof, is conceived as weak, c. According 
to the analogy of language, therefore, the arithmetical power ſhould have ſomewhat of this relation of ſuperiority 
over the root: but the reot itſelf is alſd a power : ſo that the definition of power mult take in two oppolite rela- 
tions, viz. both power and ſubjection. ks Ys 8 

PERHAPS, to go in the moſt regular manner, and take up things in their ſource, we ſhould begin with 
ſettling the etymologies of words; but the great alteration many words have undergone, and the great length 
they have been carried from their original meanings, in being borrowed from one language or age to another, 


would frequently make this not only a tedious, bur an uſeleſs labour: ſo that here, too, we have uſed a diſcre- 


tionary power, and only meddled with etymologics, where they appeared of ſome ſignificance. _ e, 
TO explain a term, as a term, we uſually expreſs the circumſtances wherewith it is attended, in the art to 
which it belongs, in their technical names. This is agreeable to the manner of artiſts, Who, writing of their 
reſpective arts, uſe terms as common words, and ſuppoſe them to be known : and it is this that conſtitutes a techni- 
cal explanation; not the giving the general effect or force, in ſuch words as may equally agree to all other arts. 
— And yet, in ſome cafes, we recede from this rule, particularly in divers of the lower claſſes of manual arts, and 
the ſtructure of ſome machines: thus, e. gr. in turnery, we make no difficulty, inſtead of chuck, to ſay a round 
piece of wood, c. The reaſon is, that where the feveral ſubordinate terms of a definition are themſelves explain- 
ed in their places, we may ſuppoſe them underſtood; but where the term defined is itſelf ſo low, that we do not 
go lower to define. the parts couched under it; there we chuſe, as more intelligible, to ſubſtitute ſome more obvi- 
ous name, or the general meaning of the word for the term itfelf ; and thus prefer the general or popular, to the 
technical definition. oe B25 | | 3 % 
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F OR it is to be obſerved, that the Dictionary has its limits; it only carries matters. to a certain pitch of ſim- 


plicity, where we ſuppoſe people may take them up, and carry them farther as they pleaſe. We bring them into 
their ſphere, and ſo leave them. So much Knowledge, i. e. ſuch a number of complex ideas, as we may preſume 


people uſually to have got in the common occurrences of life, we are willing to ſuppoſe, as a footing: where 
theſe end, our work is to begin; which is to take in the reſt, t. 8 
IF at any time we explain a complex idea which it may be ſuppoſed moſt people have formed; it is becauſe 

we think they do not take in all the ſimple ideas 'that go to conſtitute it: as in the caſe of milk, blood, or the 
uke; 4 — people are contented with two or three of the. more obvious properties and phænomena, and ſlur 
Over the 3 


opinion, conſtitute milt; ſo that Whatever has theſe two attributes, comes in for the denomination, milty. The 
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able, as well as incommodious ſullenneſs in us, to refuſe all light, except that of noon-day. We find our eaſe and 
| he doing of things by twilight, or even moon-light, or the ſtill more dubious light 


robability, was not ignorant of the equality of the ſquare of the hypotenuſe, 


hus,” in mille, whiteneſs and fluidity are almoſt alone confidered ; and theſe, in the common 


neſs, every term ſhould be firſt given in its literal, or grammatical meaning; eſpecially if it be a 


* 


texture and component parts of this milk; the manner of chat fluid's being Tecrered, collected, Cc. with the 175 i 
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culiar properties and virtues reſulting from all theſe, are left behind. So in blood, it is enough it be a reddiſh, 
retty compact, animal ” woes when warm, fluid and homogeneous, c. This is going a great way, and even 
Dictionaries ſeldom go farther : but, for the component parts, the cruor and ſerum ; with the component principles, 
of theſe, viz. the oil, phlegm, &c. their form, properties, Sc. whence ariſe the craſis, colour, heat, ſpecific gravity, 
Sc. of blood; Dictionary- writers do not ordinarily trouble themſelves, 5 25 | Ln” 
IF, by the artifice abovementioned, we get free of a vaſt load of plebeian words, which' muſt have greatly in- 
cumbered us; the grammar and analogy of language, diſengages us from a ſtill greater number of all kinds. The 
various ſtates of the ſame word, conſidered as it comes under different parts of ſpeech, and accordingly aſſumes 
different terminations, increaſes the liſt of terms immenſely : as, in dark, darkneſs, darkening ; projet, project ion, 
projefile, projective, &c. which may either be conſidered as one and the ſame word, under different habitudes; in 
regard there is a common baſis of them all: or, as fo many different terms; in regard every one takes in ſome- 
thing not contained in the other. — This latitude we make uſe of occaſionally. ; and either conſider the words this 
way or that, as ſeems moſt advantageous to our purpoſe. In ſome caſes, where the alteration is merely gram- | 
matical, we content ourſelves to explain them in one ſtate, e. gr. ſbeering; and ſuppoſe the reader able, by gram- 
mar, to form the reſt, as Horn, &c. In others, where ſeveral particular ideas are arbitrarily ſuperadded to the 
word in one part of ſpeech, which do not belong to it in another, we there explain it in all: as precipitate, preci- 


pitant, precipitation, &c. | | | 
T HIS gives an occaſion to mention a ſtrange kind of licence, frequently praiſed in our language. Though 
there be ordinarily a great deal of difference between the ſeveral ſtates, or modifications of the ſame word, e. gr. 
reflefting, reflection, reflexible, &c, the ſame as between the action and quality, the power and the exerciſe of it in 
this or that caſe, the cauſe and the effect; yet authors make no difficulty of uſing them promiſcuouſly; which 
would make downright nonſenſe, were the readers to keep to the ſtrict import of the words, But the truth is, 
they are not ſo critical about the matter: if the meaning come within their reach they jump at it, and are glad to 
take it; without waiting to fee whether it would reach them in its preſent direction, or whether it might not ra- 
ther fall ſhort, or fly by them. What confuſion ſhould we make, even in our beſt and cleareſt writers, were we 
reſolved not to underſtand them but according to the ſtrict rules of f carat fe and not indulge them the liberty of. 
uſing one word for another? In a thouſand caſes, the ſame idea is denoted by oppoſite terms: thus, we ſay, ſuch” 
a medicine is good for, or againſt, the worms, plague, c. 
IT may be urged, that as cuſtom has authorized this latitudinarian practice, it is become of grammatical au- 


thority 3 and that as the licence is known, it cannot deceive us; ſince the readers are led, on ſuch occaſions, to __ 
relax the bands of grammar, and annul the difference between words, in order to admit one a ſubſtitute for ano 
ther. — But I am afraid this expedient ſcarce indemnifies us from the abuſe. Beſides the extraordinary embarraſs 58 
of reading what is thus promiſcuouſly wrote; it is not always we know when and how to ſuperſede the ſtrict im- "8 


port of an author's words, and make him ſpeak ſenſe in his own deſpite, This I take to be none of the leaſt oc- Sa 
caſions of controverſy and diſpute owing to language, and which we may almoſt deſpair of ſeeing rectified, unleſs 
in a new one. | 
I ſhall not here enter upon the merits and defects of the Engliſh tongue, conſidered as a language: a great deal 
has been ſaid on that head by others, for which the reader may turn to the proper article in the Dictionary itſelf. 
— What we have to add, will be chiefly as it ſtands with regard to the arts, and more particularly to a Dictionary 
of arts. a a ; | | 
I believe none will queſtion but we met with difficulties enough in the courfe of this work. The very bulk 
and dimenſions of it confeſs as much, and the variety of its matter ſtill more. But theſe were natural difficulties, 
appendant to the very deſign z and therefore did not afflict us ſo much as ſome others, which aroſe from it at ſe- 
cond hand, or were ſuperadded to it, as it were, by accident. And ſuch was the preſent ſtate of our language, 
which alone were ſufficient to have bafffed the beſt ſcheme, and broke through the beſt meaſures that could be 
formed. | : "08 
WE have already repreſented language as ſomething very important; and as having a near and neceſſary - 
intereſt in knowledge. Names are ſolemn things, as they are repreſentatives of ideas themſelves, and uſed on moſt 
occaſions in their ſtead : and terms, or combinations of ideas, are ſtill more ſo; as much as complex engines are 
of farther and nicer conſideration than the ſimple mechanic powers. But who would imagine this, to conſider the 
wanton uſe we make of them ; and with how little fear or diſcretion words are treated among us? Every body 
thinks himſelf privileged to alter, or ſet aſide the old, and introduce new ones at pleaſure. England is open to 
all nations; and our traders in this commodity import their wares from every country, in all ſecurity. The 
humour of importing ſeems to have poſſeſſed every part of us: we are not only unwilling to be without the 
natural produce, the fafhions, and the follies of our neighbour countries; but we even envy them their words 
and phraſes. The effect is, that our language continues in a perpetual flux; and no body is maſter of it for 
two days together, | | | 7 55 
A man never knows when he is at the end of the terms, e. gr. in architecture. When he has got two or three 
names for ſome one member, and thinks himſelf over-ſtocked, it is odds he has not half. It is not enough he knows 
what the thing is named in Engliſh ; but he muſt likewiſe learn what the French, Italians, Latins, and Greeks, 
likewiſe call it, or frequently find himſelf at a ſtand, Thus it is in the caſe of fllets, liſts, liſtels, reglets, platbands, 
bandelets, tænia's and baguettes 3 of chaplets, aſtragals, batoons, and tores; of gula's, gueules, doucines, cyma*s, c. 
matiums, ogees and talons , ovums, evolo's, echinus's, quarter-rounds, boultins, &c. between which, there is no known, 
allowed differences; but they are either uſed indiſcriminately, or diſtinguiſhed arbitrarily ; one perſon making this 
diſtinction, and the next another, or perhaps none at all, So that if we come ſtrictly to Dictionaries, we ſhould 
have a different one for every author, | | 5 7 1 F | 
BU T the miſchief does not end here: for as the antient arts are, in many reſpects, different from the modern; 
the uſe of their terms neceſſarily involves us in a new confuſion, and makes the ſame word ſtand in an antient author © 
wor one thing, and in a modern for another. Thus it is in paraſtata, orthoſtata, anta, &c. In effect, there is that 
alteration continually making in the language of architecture, that there ought to be a different Dictionary of it for 
every different age. | | | 
THE truth is, a fourth part of the words in ſome of our popular Dictionaries, ſtand on no better authority 
than the ſingle practice of ſome one fanciful author; who has met with Dictionary- writers fond enough to take 
his frippery off his hands, and expoſe them to the public for legitimate goods, By ſuch means theſe exotics have 
obtained a kind of currency ; fo that a Dictionary would be thought defective without them. To omit even our 
topperies would be thought a failing; and might even be eſteemed, by ſome, as the moſt unpardonable of all. 
— On theſe accounts we have been obliged to temporiſe a little, how much ſoever againſt the grain; and thus, 


perhaps, have contributed to the {till farther eſtabliſhment of a number of words, which we had much rather have 
proſcribed. Ne” / | 


UPO N the whole, nothing could be more deſirable than an index expurgatorius, to clear the language of 
ſuperfluous words and ſynonymons; to expunge the modern French and Italian terms in the ſeveral arts, Where 
ve have Latin and Greek ones; and even the Latin and Greek ones, where we have Engliſh or Saxon ones, equal 


isn 


carried 
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in ſound and ſignificancy. I think the learned languages ought to have the preference to the modern, becauſe every 


perſon may be ſuppoſed to have read, but not to have travelled; and our country words I would prefer to any 
others, becauſe there is the moſt analogy between them, and they uſually retain more of the origin and etymology, 
than thoſe tranſplanted from other languages. — Such a reform would reduce our Dictionaries to more reaſonable 
dimenſions ;: and diſencumber the arts of half the difficulty now to be ſurmounted in attaining them. 

BUT there is another ſpring of words no leſs prolific than that hitherto ſpoke of, and which has produced a 
ſwarm of ſpurious, miſ-ſhapen words, which no nation but our own would have owned: I mean the itch of coin- 
ing or making Engliſh words, by a ſort of analogy, from the Latin and Greek ones. This fault the tribe of 
lexicographers have carried to a ſtrange exceſs. How mult a man ſtare, to ſee what deteſtable ſtuff ſome late wri- 
ters of that claſs have furniſhed us with; words of their own manufacture, ſcarce fit to do any thing with, except 
cure agues! Witneſs /coputr/ity, fiticulous, ſeatebroſity, ſiccific, pugnacity, ſegnity, ſputative, mulieroſity, mugient, faſ- 
zuouſneſs , and many thouſand more, at the reader's ſervice, to be met withal in a Dictionary which few people 
are without. We are already overrun with this writer's ſcarecrows : what ſhall we be, when, having thus angli- 
ciſed all the Greek and Latin words, he proceeds to do the ſame with the Dutch, Iriſh, and Welch? Indeed I 
am the leſs angry with him, for that he has carried the abuſe ſo far, as muſt not only ſave people from being ſe- 
duced, but bring the practice into contempt, - Such monſters cannot poſlibly live long: if they have eſcaped the 
midwife, who ought to have ſtrangled them ere they came to light; yet if ever they ſtir abroad, they mult infal- 
libly be knocked o' the head. | | | | 

HOW oddly will our practice in this reſpect look, when confronted with that of our neighbours ? One of the 
moſt learned men, and beſt critics of the laſt age, M. Menage, incurred infinite cenſure, for only endeavouring to 
introduce the ſingle word profateur : and could not ſucceed in it, notwithſtanding that a word of that import was 
confeſſedly wanting in the French, and both the ſound and analogy of the new word were unexceptionable. 

TO return — The different ſtates of different arts is remarkable: ſome of them have been refined to a degree 
of ſubtilty that has ruined them; as metaphyſics and logics : others have ſcarce had any culture, but lie waſte and 
and overrun for want of it; as agriculture, Sc. The groſſneſs of ſome is their fault; it being ſuch as diſguſts, 
and. forbids a delicate mind from purſuing them : In others, their ſubtilty and nicety is their bane, as leaving no- 
thing for the mind to feed on. What meagre fare, for inſtance, are the ſchool rules, arid doctrines of mediums and 


extremes ? &c. They furniſh us indeed with relations, and true relations too; but theſe ſo remote from all purpo- - 


ſes of life, that they are in great meaſure inſignificant. 


I T is certain all our knowledge and arts ultimately refer to the great end of preſervation. The faculties of 


the mind, like thoſe of the body, were not given us for the mere exerciſe, or gratification of them, but in ſubſer- 


viency to farther purpoſes. Our knowledge is all originally a ſort of revelation z and the divine Being reveals 


nothing to us for the mere vague ſake of our knowing it, but that it may miniſter to his ends, the being and 
well being of his creatures, Our perceptions and notices are ſecond cauſes, or at leaſt occaſions, of what we do z 
and, no doubt, are under the direction of him for whom we do; whoſe glory is ſerved thereby. In reality, they 
all centre and termingte, at laſt, in our preſervation ;' and according as they are farther from, or nearer to this 
point, they are foufd fainter or ſtronger : very near, they are palpable and cogent ;z as they recede, they conti- 
nually abate of their clearneſs and evidence ; and when arrived at a certain diſtance, dwindle to nothing, and are 


loſt. - At a great heighth from this centre, the nexus or chain whereby things are held together, and in virtue 


whereof we conclude from things known, to things unknown, becomes inſenſible; ſo that we loſe our hold, and 
wander on we know not where. Our faculties here faulter; the objects they meet with are inadequate to them; 
$4 air grows too thin for reſpiration, But where we leave off, there poſſibly ſome ſuperior order of beings may 
e it up. 2 | 
IN effect, the ſeveral arts have been cultivated to more or leſs purpoſe, as our preſervation is more or leſs im- 
mw ey" intereſted in them : and by this key one might almoſt venture to judge which arts are capable of being 
ill farther, and which not. — Our knowledge of very great, and of very /ittle things, is very imperfect, 
e. gr. of very great and little objects, diſtances, - ſounds, &c. And the reaſon, no doubt, is, that there is but little 
relation between us and them; ſo that we are but little intereſted in the knowledge of them; thoſe things we 


oy neceſſarily and immediately to do withal, are made to our reach; for the reſt, it is no great matter what 
they are. | Un TOE | 


AND yet our curioſity has found means of making even theſe more cognizable than otherwiſe they are: we 


can, in ſome meaſure, alter the eſtabliſhed relation between our faculties and their objects; and make uſe of one 
law of nature to undo, or ſuperſede another. Thus we can magnify a little ſound, or little body, or a little diſ- 
tance, &c, or we can diminiſh large ones; and thus make things, in ſome meaſure, adequate objects, that natu- 
rally are not ſo.” | | 


BUT there is no great advantage in this: we only, by theſe means, come at a better apprehenſion of things 


which nature ſeemed to put out of our way, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they did not concern us; leſt we ſhou'd. 


be engaged to miſtake, and run after things we had no buſineſs with, to the neglect of thoſe with which we have.— 


Thus, anatomy is found of leſs uſe in phyſic, than at firſt ſight one would imagine; as being employed in taking 
things aſunder, and conſidering them in parts, which nature intended to act in conjunction. There is I know not 
what ſecret law, whereby the effect of a thing is, as it were, annexed to its integral ſtate z ſo that in proportion as 


you either diminiſh it, or enlarge it, its effect is altered, in a manner beyond what we can well account for, from 


the bare conſideration of magnitude. CI Pu ; 
ABUNDANCE of the leſs uſeful notices we find, were kept back, and left to be accidentally turned up int 


courſe of time: ſuch as the knowledge of optic glaſſes, and their effe&ts.—.This affords an illuſtration of the good- 


nels of nature in contriving, that things moſt uſeful and neceſſary ſhould be moſt obvious, ſo as to be almoſt diſco- 


verable by a ſort of inſtinck; and the other leſs immediately uſeful ones, left to be accidentally turned up in the courſe 


of experiment and diſquiſition. We may admire her wiſdom ſtill farther in this, that ſhe ſhould, as it were, go 


— 


out of her way, and annex a ſort of pleaſure, beyond her main purpoſe, to the knowledge even of things not imme- 


diately uſeful; in order to engage us to induſtry and activity. This ſhews that ſhe has ends to ſerve by that very 


activity; and, perhaps, is the beſt demonſtration in the world, of the neceſſity we are under to purſue knowledge 


and may raiſe a ſuſpicion, that this very purſuit may poſſibly contribute to our preſetvation, in ſome farther manner 


not yet attended to. 


T IS no wonder the ſchool philoſophy ſhould be carried to ſuch a length; conſidering the narrowneſs of its ob- 


ject, and the great number of hands to cultivate it for ſo long a time. Its chief employment is in aſſigning and enu- 
merating the characters and differences of our perceptions, taken as they are incited in us in the natural courle of 
things : by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the modern philoſophy; which is chiefly employed in means to vary and 
modify theſe perceptions, and thus find out farther relations and differences than would otherwiſe have appeared. 


The philoſophers of the former kind are contented to take nature as ſhe comes home to them, and apply their rea- 


ſonings thereto without more ado : thoſe of the latter go out in queſt of her, to have more matter to reaſon upon. — 


The former are more contemplative, the latter more active; the former, in fine, reaſon, abſtract, and diſcourſe 
more; the latter obſerve, try, and deſcribe more. | | | | | 
Vor. I, Ne LXXXVII. Fs f 5 HENCE, 
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HENCE, we diſcover why the old is much more perfect in its kind than the new. The former has little to 
do but compare, order, methodize, c. what is ready at hand; the latter has likewiſe to find, After which, all 
the labour of the other {till remains. The former takes nature in all her ſimplicity ; the latter adds art to her, 
and thus brings nature into conſideration in all her diverſity : the former chiefly conſiders natural bodies in their in- 
tegral ſtate ; the latter divides and analyſes them: ſo that the former finds moſt of the principal relations; the latter, 
many more curious, and amuſing ones. Hence, the former haſted to its perfection, and could not long hold out; 
tor that its matter was limited : the latter can ſcarce ever arrive at perfection, fince experiments are endleſs. To 
ſay no more, to have philoſophy compleat, we ſhould have the order, preciſion, and diſtinctneſs of the old; and 

| the matter, the copia of the new. ; A] e : 
| THE modern is yet wild, and unaſcertained : *tis not arrived at the maturity of method; the mine is but juſt 
opened, and the adventurers are chiefly ſolicitous about the matter, to ſee what it affords : it will be long ere it 
| arrive at a juſt extent, to give room and leiſure for reducing it to regularity. Not but the rules and methods of 
| the antients are, in ſome meaſure, applicable to the new, and will go a good way towards the arranging of it; but 
| the preſent philoſophers ſeem too warm and ſanguine for ſuch a buſineſs and the farther they go on to dig mate- 
rials, {till the more difficult will the ranging of them be, — This a man may be poſitive of, he never will ſee half 
the experiments and obſervations already made, employed in a ſyſtem of phyſics, | 
| BUT when that is done, a deal will ſtill remain, ere we have the chief uſes of it. For phyſical knowledge, 
| ſtrictly conſidered, is only a mean$of arriving at a higher and farther kind, - Hiſtories, obſervations, and ex- 
periments of the kinds, order, ſtrath, &c. for inſtance, of foſſils, are uſeful-things, as they tend to lay in a ſtock 
of ſenſible phxnomena for the mind to work upon, digeſt and draw new notices from, for the improvement 
of our own faculties, and the better conduct of life: but it is ſhort-ſightedneſs to forget this farther view, and 
look only to the things themſelves. The bare acquiſition of new ideas is no real advantage, unleſs they be ſuch 
as are adapted to the circumſtances of our wants, and occaſions, or capable of being made ſo. Knowledge, 
in its firſt ſtate, is like food in the ſtomach, which may pleaſe and ſatisfy us, but is of no uſe to the y. 
till farther prepared. It muſt be carried farther, and aſſimilated, ere it feed us. — The modern philoſophy is 
not ſo properly a philoſophy, as the adit or opening of one: its matter has yet only undergone the firſt con- 
coction: we are yet chiefly converſant about new phyſical relations learned by ſenſation; whereas, to brin it 
to the perfection required, it muſt have undergone the farther operations of imagination, and reaſon. Mere phy- 
fics, as ſuch, do not make-ePhiloſophy z thoſe phyſics muſt firit be carried up to metaphyſics, and ethics, ere we 
can juſtly ſtop. | | 
SE NS I BLE phenomena, we have already ſhewn, are the foundation of philoſophy : but the edifice will 
neither make any figure, nor afford much convenience, till it be carried one or two ſtories higher. Tis but, as 
it were, the cellaring or ground-work ; which, one would think, were no very comfortable place to live and ſpend 
one's time in. *Tis one extreme, to take our lodging, as ſome virtuoſo's are contented to do, under ground; and 
another to reſide altogether in the garrets, as the ſchoolmen may be ſaid to have done. 1 FR 
T HE ſchool philoſophy, however, is of ſome farther uſe, as matter of hiſtory : we learn by it how people 
have thought, what views have obtained, and in what various manners the ſame thing has been conceived ; 
which, though it be knowledge, as it were, once removed, yet is not entirely ufeleſs. The hiſtory of human 
thoughts is, no doubt, the moſt valuable of all others; it being this alone that can make the baſis of a juſt 
logic, as phyſiology of a juſt phyſics. We muſt know wherein people have failed, or fallen ſhort, or been de- 
ceived, to learn the reaſons thereof, or be able to form rules for avoiding the like. The ſeveral opinions that 
have obtained, may be conſidered as ſo many phenomena of the human mind, which muſt be conſidered and in- 
quired into, to find its nature. — This, alone, were enough to have engaged us not to omit that part of learning 
in the preſent work: though there were not wanting other circumſtantial reaſons, which had alſo their ſhare ; as, 
the neceſſity hereof to the underſtanding not only of the antient writers, but even of the modern ones, who fre- 
quently combate, remark, Sc. upon the antient notions. To which it may be added, that abundance of our 
terms and phraſes are derived from them, and therefore could not be ſo compleatly underſtood without them. BY 
, THE language of the antient and modern philoſophy is not very different: the chief diverſity is in the dif- 5 
ferent 1deas affixed to the ſame words, and the different applications of them. And happy had it been for the | 
moderns, had they formed a new ſet of terms, adapted to their new notions : by adopting the old ones, they 
have not only introduced much ambiguity and confuſion, but have even loſt the credit of many of their own 
diſcoveries, which now lie blended and buried among thoſe of the antients. One is at a loſs to think what could 
induce the great philoſopher of our age to retain the word attraction, in the ſenſe he has dene. The ſtamp and im- 
preſſion it had already taken from the antients, made it leſs fit to receive a new. angz#at*eould, at beſt, but take 
1s imperfectly 3 and the reſult was, a promiſcuous image, wherein we neither ſee the old nor the new diſtinctly. 
T's difficult for the imagination totally to diveſt a ſound of its received meaning, and conſider it as mdifferent to 
all things; as much as it is to annihilate the characters on a piece of paper, and conſider it as: a mere blank. 
+Accordingly, though the great author abovementioned explained over and over, in the cleareſt terms, the ſenſe 
he affixed to his a!!raFion, yet experience verifies how much he was overſeen 3 the chief objections againſt his 
whole ſyſtem having been drawn trom miſapprehenſions of this very word, which keep half the philoſophers in 
Europe {till at a diſtance, afraid to admit a moſt excellent doctrine, merely out of diſtruſt of the vehicle by which 
It is conveyed. But this by the way — the reader who deſires to ſee farther, may turn to the articles ATTRAc- 
TION, NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, GRAVITATION, Sc. | 
WHEAT has been ſpoke of the ſchool philoſophy, reminds us of aſtrology ; the terms whereof are not omitted 
in this work, Were it only that it once obtained, is ſtill extant in books, and has given occaſion to abundance 
of terms and phraſes adopted into other arts; it would have a title to be remembred. The hiſtory of mens 
«« follies, ſays the inimitable Fontenelle, makes no ſmall part of learning; and, unhappily for us, much, of our 
* knowledge terminates there,” But this is not all; and they who abſolutely reject all aſtrology as frivolous, 
do not know it. Eyvery art and ſcience has its vanities and foibles, even philoſophy, mathematics, and theology 
and every one its good ſenſe, even aſtrology. The heavenly bodies have their influences: the foundation, there- 
fore, of aſtrology is good: but thoſe influences are not directed by the rules commonly laid down, nor produce 
the effects uſually attributed to them: ſo that the ſuperſtructure is falſe. Aſtrology, therefore, ought not to be 
exploded, but reformed, Indeed, a reformation would reduce it into a little compaſs ; but this little is too much 
to be loſt, as it now is, among the heap of trumpery mixed with it. We have even been careful to preſerve what 
is juſt and rational in the doctrines of phyſiognomy, witchcraft, and many other fanciful arts. The time was, when 
phyſics was not much more worthy the ſtudy of a man of ſenſe, than aſtrology now is; ſo that one might propoſe 
an introductio ad ſanam aſtrologiam, as a deſideratum. | | | | 


OUR Preface ſeems now grown into a Diſſertation in good earneſt : enough has been diſcourſed of the general 


nature and ſubject of the work: allow me now to deſcend a little more to particular and perſonal matters; and thus 
end my. Preface, where I need not have wanted precedents for beginning it. . Po | 
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WHAT has been ſaid hitherto, has been on the adyantageous fide of my work: to acquit myſclf to the 
2. reader, it will be neceſſary I turn the medal, and reprefent ſome things which appear on the contrary ſide. 
= The book, in reality, is not without conſiderable failings, of more kinds than one. The curious reader muſt 
\ expect he will here meet with omiſſions, and there with redundancies; here the method and economy are not kept 
to; there an article is imperfe&ly treated: here, a paſſage from ſome other language is not ſufficiently naturalized ; 
there, a ſentiment of ſome other author is not ſufficiently digeſted : here, in fine, the author was overſeen ; and 
there the printer. | | 
ONE might palliate theſe objections, by alledging, that they are things not peculiar to this work, but ex- 
« tend to all of the kind; that moſt of them ariſe, of neceſſity, from the very nature and form of a Dictionary; 
4e and that many of them are not peculiar even to a Dictionary, but are found in all extenſive undertakings, and 
«« are appendant to the very beſt part of the deſign, its univerſality,” But inſtead of extenuating, I had rather 
be taxed with enflaming and aggravating. | 
FOR errors, they cannot be very few,. conſidering the hands through which moſt parts of our knowledge 
have paſſed, and from whom we are obliged to take many of our accounts! What one author, upon the narroweit 
ſubje& can be produced, that has not his ſhare of them? And what Argus could poſſibly ſee and correct the over- 
fights in all the authors he had to do with ? Scaliger, in his exercitations againſt Cardan, has ſhewn ſome twenty 
thouſand in one ſmall work; and no one imagines he has pick'd it perfectly clean. Yet Cardan was no ill author. 
Bayle's chief deſign in compoſing his Dictionary, was to detect the errors in Moreri ; which he ſucceeded in fo 
well, that his book has been called the errata of Moreri's. Yet is not Bayle himſelf without his errors: a late 
writer has diſcovered ſome twenty five in a ſingle article of not quite fo many lines. — F. Hardouin, in the preface 
to his Nummi Antiqui Populorum & Urbium, ſays, it may be called Errata Antiquariorum ; and yet M. Vaillant ſpied 
not leſs than three hundred errors at the firſt reading it over. So eaſy a matter is it to diſcover faults in others, and 
E ſo difficult to prevent them in ourſelves! The moſt learned Dr, * * * * * who offered to point out five thouſand 
1 faults in the Lexicon of Heſychius, has been charged with committing forty ſix in his emendations of the firſt book 
"= of Horace's Odes, beſides ninety in the notes, | | 
2 NOTHING of this kind can appear ſurprizing, when we conſider on what a multitude of ſides a man is 
1 acceſſible to error! An author we truſt to deceives us our own judgment betrays us — our attention leaves us for 
: a moment — our very eyes and hands play us falſe — or, ſuppoſe we eſcape all theſe ſnares : an amanuenſis ſhall 
RX - bring us into the ſcrape ;z or, if we get clear here too, we are in imminent danger of miſcarrying in the printer's 
- hands. | | | | 
IN a work of any conſiderable extent, and variety of matters, it ſeems impoſſible not to err. All the qualifi- 
1 cations requiſite for a faultleſs writer, ſcarce ever concurred in a more ſignal manner than they did in Joſ. Scaliger, 
: whoſe book de Emendatione Temporum is one of the top performances in the whole compaſs of literature. Vet has 
F. Petau diſcovered, at leaſt, a thouſand lips in it ! _— Who then can be ſafe? He only who writes nothing, or 
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'B 7 next to nothing. If a Baronius will compile Annals; Du Pin, a Bibliotbegue; or Baillet, Fugemens des Savans, N 
ol what triumphs do they prepare for future Pagi's, Simons, and Menages ? | | 
XR THE moſt we can ſay, is, that we hope there will be few errors found in the preſent work, in compariſon 


with others of the like kind: many thouſands we have corrected, both in the Dictionaries and other writings we 
have collected from, by means of the light which other parts of knowledge afforded : but after fo large a harveſt, 
no doubt, there remains a ſufficient gleaning. We flatter ourſelves, however, that what we have overlooked, the 
reader will frequently be enabled to correct, by the means here afforded ; and that there will not be many errors 
found in the book, which the book itſelf will not help to rectify. 


1 


AS to omiſſions, there is ſcarce any avoiding them; and the more intelligent the reader is, the more of this 
kind he will neceſſarily diſcover. Indeed, I muſt own myſelf greatly a debtor on this ſcore; and though at pre- 
ſent inſolvent, yet if the reader will give me credit, it ſhall be my endeavour to ſee all I owe diſcharged : if not 


1 7 | in a lump, yet by a courſe of payments. | 
3 FOR redundancies, people will hardly be agreed about them. After one man has picked what he thinks fit of 
1] this kind, and laid it by, tis odds, but a ſecond taxes his temerity, and want of taſte, and reſtores half of them to 


their places ; and a third will, perhaps, be tempted to replace the remainder. 

AS to irregularities, and breaches of method, Iwill not claim impunity on the ſcore of being the firſt that has 
attempted to introduce any certain rules or method into this way of writing: but there will be, at leaſt, this pe- 
culiarity attending my caſe, that I cannot eaſily be indicted for the breach of any laws but my own. — I am 
ſenſible, however, there is no point I have been more delinquent in, than this of method: and that the referen- 
ces, and neceffary connexions between the parts, which ſhould ſhew their relation, and help to put them together, 
are but too frequently either dropt, by which the reader is left without his clue; or miſplaced, by which he is 
put on a wrong queſt. 1 5 3 hs Ns 

THE references, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, are of two kinds: the one real, which direct to ſome other, 
article, wherein the matter in hand is further explained; the other grammatical, or verbal, ſerving to indicate ſome 
particularity relating to the name; e. gr. ſome ſynonym, paronym, oppolite, etymon, or the like. The uſe of 
the former is palpable, as they are converſant about the relation of zbings ; that of the latter is more obſcure, as 
dealing only in the relations of words: yet are theſe as eſſential to the work, conſidered as a Dictionary, as the 
others are to it, conſidered as a body, or ſyſtem. | 4 i | 

As to jejuneneſs, and crudity, no doubt, there muſt be a deal of that kind, conſidering the ſhort time fo 
great a load of fruit had to hang and ripen. Much of it was gathered ere it could poſſibly be matured ; ſo 
that it is no wonder it now and then taſtes of the wood. But ſetting aſide this; if a man may not be allowed to 
2 good number of but indifferent things in the compaſs of five hundred ſheets, I know not who would be an 
author, | . | o wed, h RY | 

LASTLY, as to there being little z-w, and of my own growth, I muſt here change my ſtyle ; and, from 
confeſſion, turn to vindication. —— The work is, what it ought to be, a collection; not the produce of one man's 
wit, for that would 85 but a little way; but of a whole commonwealth, If any perſon will undertake to write 
a Dictionary, even of ſome one particular art, from his own fund alone, a man may ſafely venture to foretel, that 
it will not be good for much. do not pretend to entertain my gueſts at this rate, with juſt what my own 
ſcanty granaries afford : the whole country is ranſacked to make them the fuller banquet. No body that fell in 

my way has been ſpared, antient nor modern, foreign nor domeſtic, Chriſtian nor Jew, nor Heathen : philoſophers, 
divines, mathematicians, critics, caſuiſts, grammarians, phyſicians, arfiquaries, mechanics, have been all brought 
under contribution. e ther F ch” we agent ee e the | 5 
NO NE of my predeceſſors can blame me for the uſe I have made of them; fince it is their own avowed prac- 
_ tice, It is a kind © privilege attached to the office of lexicographer ; if not by any formal grant, yet by connivance 
at leaſt. I have already aſſumed the bes for my device: and who ever brought an action of trover or treſpaſs 
againſt chat avowed free- booten? kk VVV | | 
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IS 


- bonne 


3 THE PRE FACE. 


„T IS vain to pretend any thing of property in things of this nature. To offer our thoughts to the public, and 
yet pretend a right reſerved therein to one's ſelf, if it be not abſurd, yet it is ſordid. The words we ſpeak, nay, 


the breath we emit, is not more vague and common than our thoughts, when divulged in print, You may as 
| well prohibit people to uſe the light that ſhines in their eyes, becauſe it comes from your candle: een clap it in a 
a dark lantern, and let us not be amuſed and dazzled by it: if we may not be the better for the good things, let 
us not be the worſe for the ill and indifferent ones mixed with them, _ | 
WE. ſee the ſame thought, which was firſt ſtarted in one author under a world of crudity, borrowed by an- 
other, become farther improved, and ripened ; and at length, being tranſmitted to a third, yield fruit in abun- 
dance. All plants will not thrive in all foils that will produce them; ſome languiſh in their mother beds: whence 
the gardener is under a frequent neceſſity of replanting, &c. | 
SOME. perſons, I know, condemn. all uſe of Dictionaries, abridgments, and compilations whatever. The 
Scaligers, Salmaſius's, Huets, and other critics, proteſt againſt every thing that may tend to facilitate and ſhorten 
the courſe of ſtudy, as it tends, at the ſame time, to leſſen diligence and 1 to exempt men from the 
neceſſity of going to the fountain-heads, and thus renders them ſuperficial. hat we attain eaſily, ſay they, is 
loſt again as ealily : one of the chief fruits of ſtudy, is to inure men to labour and attention : what room is leſt for 
the judgment to act, where every thing is methodized, and laid in order; what occaſion for the memory, where 
a man can immediately have recourſe to every thing he wants? and who would burthen his head with a ſtock 


of knowledge, which he can always keep by him on much eaſier terms? It is added, that the exact and profound 
learning of the antient writers, was chiefly owing to this, that the 


8 y had no ſuch helps, which obliged them to go 
painfully to the ſources, and ſtudy their authors at firſt hand. 


T His is the common ſtyle of men of the firſt-rate erudition; and were it only directed to thoſe who aſpire 
to the ſame rank with themſelves, it would undoubtedly be excellent. He who pretends to have a ſeat on that 
bench, muſt go to work the ſevere way: he muſt not ſtudy, e. gr. antiquity, in Dictionaries, or even in modern 
ſyſtems, but in the antient writers themſelves z the Zewi/h antiquities, for inftance, in the books of the Old Teſta- 


ment, Philo, Joſephus, the Talmud, Maimonides and the rabbins : the Grecian, in Homer, the antient trage- 


dians, Ariſtophanes's comedies, Diodorus Siculus, Pauſanias, Athenzus, and others : the Roman, in Livy, Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and other antients in both languages; the Chriſtian in the Acts of the apoſtles, and the 
Greek and Latin fathers. Theſe he is to be reading night and day, in order to arrive at the right 
underſtanding of them, meditating and making frequent refleftions on them, ſtriving to 
their views, maturely weighing - all the circumſtances in them; and laſtly, comparing all with the hints, 
remarks, and improvements, ſuggeſted in the writings and comments of the more learned among the mo- 
derns. | 7 
ALL this, no doubt, is excellent. — But it is not many ſubje&s or branches of ſcience that a man can thus 
go through! And the greater part of mankind conſiſts of ſuch as are not enough intereſted in any one, to be 
ſolicitous about fo thorough and profound a knowledge of it. Add, that thoſe who do, are forced, on many oc- 


Y 
caſions, to make uſe of Dictionaries and other helps; and that thoſe who ſpeak moſt contemptuouſly of them do 


the ſame, oftner than they care to own it. 
IN reality, a reduction of the vaſt bul 


all perſons in general: for I know of no rank, condition, or even ſex, that is diſpenſed from the neceſſity of 
cultivating and improving their own minds. By means hereof a ſtock of knowledge. becomes attainable on 
eaſy terms, ſufficient for the purpoſes of moſt perſons, except thoſe who make learning their more immediate 
profeſſion ; and for thoſe too in moſt parts of ſcience, except that which makes their immediate province. Such 
a deſign may perhaps ſeern moſt adapted to the uſes of men of buſineſs, who cannot ſpend a deal of time, or of 
men of pleaſure, who do not care to be at much pains in the purſuit of knowledge: but it would be no leſs ad- 
vantageous to men of letters and ſtudy, whatever faculty or branch of ſcience they devote themſelves to; ſince 
Polymathy, or a general acquaintance with all the reſt, is indiſpenſibly requiſite to arrive at an apron in 
any one, by reaſon of that near connexion which is between the ſeveral ſciences, and the mutual lights they afford 
each other. And what a vaſt career does this open ? what a multitude of books and ſubjects will they have to 
make their way through; and what helps are not requilite to facilitate ſo laborious a courſe ? Without theſe, ei- 
ther a man's whole life will be in danger to be ſpent in preliminaries, and preparing himſelf for his province, 
or he muſt reſolve to ſet out with leſs ceremony, exclude. the numerous kindred ſciences out of his ſcheme, and 
retrench himſelf within the narrow limits of a ſingle one. This, it muſt be owned, is but too often done, to 
the no ſmall diſhonour both of learning itſelf, and of thoſe who cultivate it. By this means the ſciences become 
cantoned out into ſo many ſeparate diſtricts, and the due communication between them cut off; by which each is 
defrauded of the improvements which might be derived to it from the reſt. Hence, in great meaſure, the infe- 
riority of the modern authors to the antient. A narrow compaſs of knowledge, it is certain, will not enable a 
man to write with that dignity and maſterhood, which is found in moſt of the antient writers; who, beſides the 
particular ſcience they wrote on, were converſant in all the reſt, Thoſe who have the leaſt acquaintance with the 
antient method of ſtudy, know how ſevere they were on this head: a man was not allowed to be an orator, hiſ- 


torian, poet, grammarian, or even architect, or muſician, much leſs a philoſopher, without the whole circle of 


ſciences. — The ſame we till find inſiſted on as neceſſary by later writers, though the difficulty of arriving at it 
is fo much increaſed, and the modern Cyclopædia become ſo vaſtly more extenſive, as well as intricate, than the 
antient, How many new arts and ſciences, and new appendages of old ones ; come under conſideration among, 
us, that the antients overlooked ? How many languages, living and dead, is a modern obliged to learn, when a 
Roman or Athenian was thought ſufficiently furniſhed with one, or two? And how many difficulties have we 
to ſtruggle withal in the acquiſition of their ſciences, the antient chronology, for inſtance, geography, or the 
like, from which they were free ? We charge ourſelves with the knowledge of their affairs, as well as our own ; 
| ſtudy minutely not only their ſciences, but their moſt indifferent actions and cuſtoms, and their very words and 

hraſes, which with us make ſpacious fields of learning, under the denomination of antiquity and philology. The 
dilemma then 1s apparent ; either our talents and application muſt be greater, or our lives muſt be longer than 
thoſe of the antients ; or elſe our proficiency muſt be leſs in proportion, unleſs ſome means be had recourſe to, to 
expedite the ſame. BE | 

IN effect, a reduction of the body of learning is growing every day more and more neceſſary ;* as 
the objects of our knowledge are increaſing, books becoming more numerous, and new points of diſpute 
and enquiry turning up. For want of this, the ſciences remain in great meaſure at a ſtand, or can advance 
only imperceptibly ; ſince the whole life of thoſe who ſhould make diſcoveries, is ſpent in learning what 
is already found out. Hence, ſuch improvements as are occaſionally made, rarely arrive at any maturity, 
but terminate in hints and imperfect openings, or in queries and propoſals fog farther enquiry. Moſt 
of the late diſcoveries in the ſciences remain thus crude and imperfect; the whole vaſt ſyſtems of micro- 


ſcopical plants and animals, and teleſcopic worlds, of attractions, magnetiſm, electricity, and the . remain, 


trate into all 


k of univerſal knowledge into a leſſer com aſs, (as I have elſewhere had - 
_ occaſion to obſerve) is of no ſmall advantage to all thoſe concerned in the acquiſition of learning, that is, of 
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as it were in embryo. How many curious obſervations, and anomalous caſes, are ſcattered in the writings of mo- 
dern philoſophers, which want to be reduced to ſyſtems? And what numerous lights are held forth in the writings 
of modern virtuoſo's, for ſupp!ying divers deſiderata in the ſciences, to no purpoſe ? How many operations are 
there both of nature and art, of which we have imperfect notices, which want to be compared and traced more 
minutely ? Tranſmutations, petrefactions, reproductions of organical parts, recompoſitions of bodies from their 
principles, reſuſcitations, meliorations, accelerations of growth, multiplications of ſpecies ; to ſay nothing of tranſ- 
fuſions, inoculations, injections, and the like, which are like to periſh, as mollicddes have done before them, for 
want of time to purſue them. | | 

T O do juſtice to a collection, I mean a general and promiſcuous one, it has its advantages. Where numbers of 
things are thrown precariouſly together, we ſometimes diſcover relations among them, which we ſhould never have 
thought of looking for: as the painter's and ſculptor's fancy is frequently led on to the boldeſt and moſt maſterly 
deſigns, by ſomething they py in the fortuitous ſketches of chance or nature; inſomuch that a celebrated Italian 
makes no ſcruple to lay this down as the firſt origin and occaſion of all theſe arts. Tis certain, moſt of our know - 
ledge is 3 the reſult of accident, occaſion, and caſual experiment: tis but very little we owe to dogma- 
tizing, and method; which, as already obſerved, are poſterior things, and only come in play after the game is 
ſtarted. It was, in all probability, the hand of chance that firſt threw ſulphur, charcoal, and ſaltpetre together; 
and little did he who thus produced gunpowder, imagine he was inventing a new art of making war. 

*TIS indeed, ſurprizing to conſider what flender experiments and obſervations many of the capital doctrines 
have ariſen from: the blows of a ſmith's hammer on his anvil, are ſaid to have given riſe to the muſical notes, 
which Guido, a poor friar, perfected by what he obſerved in conning over his beads.—, The inventions of print- 
ing, of glaſs, of dying, of the dipping needle, of phoſphorus, of teleſcopes, of taffety, of antimony, Sc. are ſup- 
poſed to have ariſen in the like manner; as the reader may find under their proper articles: and how many more 
we know not, by reaſon the great obſcurity of their firſt riſe, ere they attained a degree of uſefulneſs and perfec- 
tion fit to be taken notice of, has buried.the particular circumſtances thereof. If we will hear the ancient Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians, among whom moſt of the arts are ſuppoſed to have arifen ; they all came from caſual obſer- 


vations : geometry from the inundations of the Nile; the flight of the crane, gave occaſion to the invention of the 


rudder ; ibis taught to adminiſter a glyſter, the ſwallow to build, the ſpider to weave, Sc. In effect, a new 
obſervation in ſome peoples minds prepared for it, is like a ſpark in a heap of gunpowder, which may blow a whole 


f mine. l - 7 


WHAT advantages may not philoſophy be expected to derive from ſuch a collection, or farrago of arts, when 
it is conſidered, that every circumſtance, every article of an art, is to be looked upon as a datum, a phznomenon, 
or experiment in 1 and that the leaſt of them may poſſibly be the foundation of a new ſyſtem ? — To 
conſider only the dying of cloth, or tanning, or currying of leather; what is the whole proceſs, but a ſeries of 
hyſical effects, ariſing from new applications of body to body? And how many lectures will the philoſopher have 
m painting, gardening, agriculture, &c. touching planting, ingrafting, pruning, expoſure, expreſſion, walls, 
Sc. which might never have come in his way, but by ſuch a chance? When a thing is once ſtarted, it may be ap- 
plied infinite ways, and no body knows where it will ſtop. - - oo 2.0 
THROUGHOUT the whole, a particular regard has been had beth in the choice of the ſeveral heads, and 
in amplifying on them, to the extending of our views, and opening new tracks, new fteres, new viſta's. We have 
endeavoured not only to furniſh the mind, but to enlarge it, by placing it in a great variety of ſituations, and pre- 
ſenting to it the ſentiments, notions, manners, cuſtoms, c 4 moſt ages, people, ſects, &c. that have any thing 
new, unuſual, or original in them. . | J at; 1-1 


% 


SUCH a variety of views, and manners of thinking, is a ſure remedy againſt being too violently attached to 


any one; and is the beſt way of preventing the making of pedants, bigots, Sc. of any kind. It may be faid, 
that every art, every ſyſtem, tends to give the mind a particular turn; and that the only way of maintaining it 
in its natural rectitude, is by calling in other oppoſite ones, by way of counter-ballance. Thus what is unſufferable 
in the mere mathematician, critic, grammarian, chymiſt, poet, or herald, is qualified and rendered amiable, by 
a due admixture of the reſt, : | 

THIS, indeed, is not the way to. make a very great progreſs in any art ; but at the ſame time it is the only 
way to hinder our being ſpoiled by any. Though this is only to be underſtood with regard to perſonal benefit : 
for no doubt the public is more benefited by the mere purſuers of particular arts, than the general appliers to all : 
ſince, by the former, each is brought to greater perfection, and the mixture and temperament wanting in the in- 
dividuals is found in the whole. | | 

T O conclude, the ultimate view of a work of this kind, ſhould be, the forming a ſound mind, i. e. acquire- 
ing a ſyſtem of perceptions and notions agreeing to the ſyſtem of things, or in the relations thereto intended by its 
author, The end of learning and ſtudy is not the filling our heads with other mens ideas; that is an inrichment 
which may prove for the worſe : richneſs is only*a matter of ſecondary conſideration ; ſoundneſs is the firſt, There 


are many manures which the huſbandman dare not uſe, by reaſon they would corrupt the land, at the fame time 


they enriched it; and lay the foundation of a diſeaſe, which would in the end impoveriſh, and make it ſpend it- 
ſelf in unprofitable weeds. — But it muſt be owned, mens heads are not fo eaſily filled: the memory is not ſo 
tenacious as we may imagine; ideas are tranſient things, and ſeldom ſtay long enough with us, to do us either 
much good, or harm: ten to one but what we read to day, is moſt of it forgot again to morrow. And what 
chiefly makes new ideas of any ſignificancy, is their extending and enlarging the mind, and making it more capa- 
cious, and ſuſceptible. — But neither is this enlargement the Pit aim; but is chiefly of uſe, as it contributes to 
the encreaſing our ſenſibility, to the making our faculties more ſubtile and adequate, and giving us a more ex- 
2 perception of things that occur; and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pronounce boldly, conclude rea- 
ily, diſtinguiſh accurately, and to apprehend the manner and reaſons of our deciſions. To which end ſeveral 
things may conduce, that are not ſo much direct matters of knowledge, as collateral to it; for inſtance, much of 
the {chool philoſophy, which, by exerciſing and exciting the mind, has a kind of inſtrumental tendency to ſharpen 
its faculties, and needs only be read, not retained, to produce its effect. But even this does not amount to the full 
and adequate end of knowledge : this is only improving the organ; and there muſt be ſome farther end in ſuch im- 
bong No man ſharpens his weapon on the ſole conſideration of having it ſharp, but to be the fitter for ule, 
Briefly then, our faculties being only ſo many inlets whereby, and according to the meaſure whereof, we receive 
intimations of the Creator's will, and the effects of his power and action; all the improvements made in them, have 
a tendency to ſubject us more entirely to his influence and direction; and thus make us conſpire and move more in 
concert with the reſt of his works, to accompliſh the great end of all things, In which our happineſs and perfec- 
tion conſiſts ; the perfection of a ſingle nature ariſing in proportion as it contributes to that of the univerſe. 
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Concerning the CUTS. 


HE Reader may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the Figures relating to each Art, are br 


ought inta 
a ſeveral Plate, and placed in the Book fronting the name of ſuch Art; and 


referred to under 
that name: as Tab. Architecture, Tab. Geometry, fig. 3, &c, == This may alſo ſerve for | 


Directions to the BooR BINDER: 


Who is hereby inſtructed to place the ſeveral Cuts fronting thoſe words which make their re- 
ſpective titles; e. gr. the Plate intitled AnaTomy, fronting the article ANATOMY; and ſo of 
the reſt, | 0 5 Micke | 


N. B. The Plate Analyfis is joined to that of ALGEBRA ; and the Plate Navigation to = + b 
GEOGRAPHY; | | | | 0 7 | S 
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A vowel, and the firſt letter of the Engtiſh, and 
moſt other alphabets. See LETTER, and AL- 
PHABET. | 

The grammarians will needs have A the firſt 
© letter in all languages; and ſome of them aſſign 
a natural reaſon for it, viz. that it is the moſt ſimple, and the 


_ eaſieſt pronounced of all articulate ſounds.— To confirm this, 


Jul. Scaliger obſerves, that 4 is the firſt ſound nature puts forth 
at the crying or ſmiling of infants z and that it needs no other 
motion to form it, but a bare ing of the lips. See Voice. 
Covarruvias, ing on this ſentiment of Scaliger, obſerves, 
very gravely, that the firſt ſound put forth by boys, is A ; but 
that girls firſt put forth E ; each pronouncing the initial letter 
of the name of the firſt parent of its reſpeRive ſex. Dr. Lit- 
tleton, ſetting Adam aſide, makes the one ſpeak the final, and 
the other the initial letter of the mother of mankind, EvA.— 
But it is in vain that authors compare the A of the Engliſh, 
Latin, French, &c. with the Aleph of the Hebrews, or the 
Eliph of the Arabs. Thoſe two letters have no conformity 
with our A, except in this, that they are the firſt of their ſe- 


veral alphabets. What ſets them far aſunder, is, that theſe | 
_ eriental A's are not vowels. See VowEL. : 


Some critics take the Hebrew Aleph to be neither vowel, 
nor conſonant, but what the grammarians call an aſpirate, or 
pneumatic letter ; like the H in the Latin, and our language : 
adding, that S. Jerom appears to have had the ſame thought, 
who probably learnt it from the Jews of the ſchool of Tibe- 
rias. But later writers give the thing another turn; having 
ſh&vn that the Hebrew Aleph, Arabic Eliph, and Syriac O- 
laph, are real conſonants ; and that the ſame holds of all other 
aſpirates. This is a paradox in grammar; but it is not the 
See ASPIRATE, and Con- 
SONANT. 


Of all the letters, A is obſerved to be that which dumb per- 


ſons are ſooneſt taught to pronounce. The reaſon is, that it 
does not depend on the muſcles, and other organs of the 
mouth, and tongue, which are generally wanting in mutes ; 
but on thoſe of the throat and noſe, which they commonly 
have, SeeMuTE. | 


This firſt, ſimpleſt ſound, ſerves us to expreſs molt of the ve- 


hement movements of the ſoul. It is ſo much the language 
of nature, that upon all ſudden and extraordinary occaſions 
we are neceſſarily led to it, as the inſtrument readieſt at 
hand. With this we ſpeak our admiration, joy, anguiſh, a- 
verſion, apprehenſion of danger, &c.— Where the paſſion is 
very ſtrong, we frequently inforce the A, by adding an aſpi- 


neighbours : ordinarily, it is ſcarce broad Nr ſor a French 
e neuter; and comes far ſhort of the groſs Jof the Germans, 
which would make our au, or aw, or o. In ſome words 
however, as talk, wall, tall, &c. the A is broad, and deep 
enough. But this, it is obſerved, may not be the mere ſound 


of A; but the effect of the ancient orthography, - which, as | 


low as queen Elizabeth, frequently added an u to the 4, and 

wrote taulk, Ce. | : | 

The Romans laid a mighty ſtreſs an their A ; and diſtin- 
Vor. I. No]. 


| 


rate, as, Ah, See INTERJECT ION. 
It is obſeryed of the Engliſh pronunciation, that we ſpeak the |. 
A with a ſlenderer, more puny ſound than any of our 


guiſhed exactly, both in writing and ſpeaking, when it was 
long, and when ſhort.— To denote it long, they firſt wrote it 
double, Aala, for Ala ; which not being enough, they in- 
ſerted an h between them, Ahala : at length they fell to the 
common long accent Ala. See AcckNr. 

A was one of the numeral letters among the ancients, and ſig- 
nified 500,—With a daſh atop, A, it ſtood for 5000. See 

| CHARACTER, | F 
Baronius gives us a ſet of ancient technical verſes, wherein 
the numeral value of each letter of the alphabet is exprofied z 

_ whereof this is the firſt, | f 

Poſſidet A numeros quingentos, ordine rect(to. 

But we ſhall here ebſerve, once for all, that it was not 
ſtrictly among the ancients that this uſe of numeral letters had 
place, as is commonly ſuppoſed, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, an author 
of the ſeventh century, affirms it expreſsly: Latini autem 
numeros ad literas non computant. The uſage was really intro- 
duced in the days of barbariſm, M. du Cange, explainin 
what that uſage was, at the beginning of each letter of his 
Gloſlary, the ane of dictionary- writers, who take it 
from him, miſtake him. The account, they all ſay, is found 
in Valerius Probus : whereas du Cange ſays no ſuch thing 
but only that it is found in a collection of grammarians, a- 
mong whom are Valerius Probus, and Petrus Diaconus. Ha- 
betur verò illud cum Valerio Probo, Pauls Diacono (it ſhould. 
rather have been Petro) & altis qui de numeris ſeripſerunt, edi- 
tum inter grammaticos antiquos. See NUMERAL. 

A is alſo uſed, in the Julian calendar, as the Hrſt of the ſeven 
dominical letters. DominicAL. _ | 
It had been in uſe among the Romans long before the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the firſt of the eight nundinales 
littere ; in imitation whereof it was, that the dominical let- 
ters were firſt introduced. See NUNDINAL. 5 

A is alſo an abbreviature, uſed in divers arts, and with divers 
intentions. See ABBREVIATURE. Hence, 15 

A, among logicians, is uſed to denote an univerſal affirmative 
propoſition: according to the verſe, | 

Aſſerit A, negat E, verùm generaliter amb. 
Thus, in the firſt figure, a ſyllogiſm conſiſting of three u- 
niverſal affirmative PRES is ſaid to be in Bar-ba-ra 

the A thrice repeated, denoting ſo many of the propoſitions 
to be univerſal, &c, SeeMoop, BARBARA, G. 

A, among the Romans, was uſed in the giving of votes, or ſuf- 
frages. When a new law was propoſed, each voter had two 
wooden ballots put in his hand ; the one marked with a capi- 
tal A, ſignifying antique, q. d. antiquam volo ; and the other 
with V. R. for uti rogas, Such as were againſt the law 4 
ſing, caſt the firſt into the urn, as who ſhould ſay, Trefuſe it, 

-  Tantiquateit;z or I like the ancient law, and defire no inno- 
vation. See CENTURY, Ec. TORR EO EW OS. 

A, in the trials of criminal cauſes, denoted abſolution : whence 
Cicero, pro Milone, calls A, littera ſalutaris, a ſaving letter. 
— Three ballots were diſtributed to each judge, ed with 

the letters, 4 for abſelvo, I acquit ; C for condemne, I con- 
demn; and NM. I. for non liquet, it is not clear. From the 


number of each caſt into the urn, the præ tor pronounced the 
priſoner's fate. If they were equal in number, he was ab- 


| ſolved; See ABs0LUTION, &c. | 
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_ Apracvs Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, contrived for the 


A, in the ancient inſcriptions of marbles, Ec. occaſionally | 


ſtands for Auguſtus, ager, aiunt, Sc. When double, it de- 
notes Auguſti: and when triple auro, argento, ære. Iſidore 
adds, that when it occurs after the word miles, it denotes 
him young. See CHARACTER, ABBREVIATURE, &c. 

A, on the reverſe of ancient medals, denotes them ſtruek by the 
city of Argos, ſometimes by that of Athens.—And among 


the later coins, the ſame letter is the mark of Paris, See | 


MEpal, Coin, Monxy, &c. 8 + . 
A, among Engliſh writers, is ordinarily uſed for a)oz-aq D. 
anno domini; for artium, as A. M. artium magiſter, &c. See 
CHARACTER, 8 
A, 4, or 44, among phyſicians, is uſed in preſcription for ana 3 
to denote an equal portion of divers ingredients, whether in 
reſpe& of meaſure or weight. See ANA. 1 
Thus, R Sal wolat. oleoſ. tinct. croc. dd 3; ſs. expreſſes Sal vo- 
latile oleoſum, and tincture of ſaffron, of each half an ounce. 
The ſame #4 or 44 is alſo uſed in the like ſenſe, without ex- 
preſſing any limited quantity or weight: Thus, 4 or 4d P. A. 
denotes ſimply, equal parts of the ingredients there mentioned. 
A A A, among chymiſts, ſignifies an amalgama, or the opera- 
tion of amalgamating. See AMALGAMATION. 
A, AN. See ARTICLE. | 
ABACTORS, in ſome law-writers of the middle age, de- 
notes a thief who drives off cattle by open force; more u- 
ſually called abigeus. See ABIGEAT., 
* The word is compounded of ab, from; and actor, a driver 
from agere, to drive. | 
ABACT US, among the ancient phyſicians, was uſed for a 
miſcarriage procured by art, or force of medicines; in con- 
tradiſtinction to aborſus, which is natural. But the moderns 
know no ſuch diſtinction, See ABORTION, 
ABACUS“, among the ancients, was a kind of cupboard, or 
buffet. See BUFFET. | 
„The word is Latin, but formed from the Greek Cf, 
which among that people ſignified the ſame thing; which 
| ſome ſuppoſe to be compounded of & privative, and Bam; 
foundation; 9.4. without a foot or frame, to be faſtened 
ſome way to the wall. But Guichart goes higher : he derives 
c , from the Hebrew TAR, exrolli, to be elevated, raiſed ; 
and ſuppoſes its primary ſignification to be a high ſhelf, or 
| other convenience for things to be laid upon out of the way, 
In this ſenſe, Livy deſcribing the luxury into which the Ro- 
mans degenerated after the conqueſt of Aſia, ſays, They had 
their Abaci, beds, &c. plated over with gold. Dec. IV. 
Lib. ix. | 
AB Acus * was particularly uſed among the mathematicians, for 
a little table ſtrewed over with duſt, on which they drew their 
ſchemes and figures, 


In this ſenſe, the word ſeems formed from the Phoenician 
PAR, abak, duſt, ; 


ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ; denominated 
from its inventor Pythagoras, pythagoricus. 
Hence alſo, from an agreement in point of uſe, the names 
Abacus, and Abaco, are uſed among Latin, and Italian wri- 
ters for an alphabet, or ABC, &c. 
The Abacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no other 
than what we call multiplication-table. See TABLE. 
Ludolphus and Wolhus give us methodsof performing multi- 
plication without the help of the Abacus ; but they are too ope- 
roſe in ordinary caſes for practice. See MULTIPLICATION. 
ABACUS, in architecture, is the uppermoſt member of the ca- 
pital of a column; ſerving as a kind of crowning, both to 
the capital and the whole column. See CoLumN, 
Divers of our dictionary-writers, make the Abacus to be the ca- 
pital it ſelf; which is altogether as juſt, as to make the crown of 
the head the whole head. See CAPITAL, and CROWN ING. 
Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſtory of the 
orders, tell us, the Abacus was originally intended to repre- 
ſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn, or rather over a baſket.— 
An Athenian old woman happening to place a baſket thus co- 
vered over the root of an acanthus; that plant ſhooting up the 
following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all around, till meet- 
ingwith the tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. An in- 
genious ſculptor paſſing by, took the hint, and immediately 
executed a capital on this plan ; repreſenting the brick by the 
Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and the baſket by the vaſe, 
or body of the capital, Such was the riſe of the firſt regular 


order. — See a repreſentation hereof in Tab. Archit, fig. 21. | 


dee alſo ORDER, ACANTHUs, VOLUTE, CORINTHIAN,Gc, 
There is ſome difference in the form of the Abacus in diffe- 
rent orders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient Tonic, it is a 
flat, ſquare member, well enough repreſenting its original 
tile; whence the French call it tailloir, trencher, Sce fig. 24. 


lit. I. & fig. 28. lit. o. & fig. 32. lit. k. See allo the articles 
Tusc AN, Doric, and Ionic, 7 


In the richer orders it loſes its native form; its four ſides, 
or faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with ſome orna- 
ment, as a roſe, or vther flower, or fiſh's tail in the middle 


of each arch,—See fig. 26. lit. d. & fig. 20. Sce alſo the arti- 


cles CORINTHIAN, and CoMPosITE ; fee alſo FLOWER, 
Se. 


But ſome architects take other liberties in the Abacus, both 


ABA 


order, where it is the largeſt and moſt maſſive, as taking up 
one third of the height of the whole capital, it is ſometimes 
called the dye of the capital, In the Doric it is not always 
© the uppermoſt member of the capital; a cymatium being fre- 
quently placed over it. In the Ionic, ſome make it a perfect 
ogee, and crown it with a fillet. See the figures above referred 
to: See alſo the articles Dyz, CyMaTium, OBERE, Oc. 
The proportion of the Abacus, as preſcribeg by Vitruvius 
(4. 1) is, that its diagonal (from corngr to corner}, be twice 
its height, A rule which the moderns make ng difficulty of 
diſpehſing withal. — * | 
Abacus is alſo uſed by Scamozzi for a concave moulding in the 
capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. See PEDESTAL. 
ABAFT, in the ſea-language, is uſed in ſpeaking of things 
placed, or done, toward the ſtern, or hind-part of a veſſel; 
called alſo aft, and ſtands oppoſed to fore.—Thus they ſay 
a thing is abaft the fore-maſt, when it is behind it, or nearer 
the ſtern than the fore-maſt is. The poſt of the maſter, cap- 
tain, and other officers is gbaſt the main-· maſt. 
The ln noe ſpeaking, is only the ide abet in- 


| cludes both inſide a guts — yh of "SYS 
ABALTEN ATION*;," the Roman law, denotes a pe- 


— 


were transferred to perſons legally capable thereof; either by 
a formula called fraditis nexu, or a ſurrender in open court. 
See ALIENATION, 


The word is compounded of ab, from; and alienare, to 
alienate. i E* A 
The things here called res mancipi, which were the object of 
Abaliendtion, were cattle, Naves, lands, and poffefons within 
the territory of Italy.—The perſons capable of purchaſing 
were Roman citizens, Latins, and certain foreigners who 
were particularly indulged this trafhe, —The manner in 
Which it was tranſacted was either with the ceremony of 
weightsand money in hand, or a ſurrender before a magiſtrate. 
ABAPTIS TON, or AXABAPTISTON, a name anciently 
given to an inſtrument in chirurgery, by modern Mvriters 
more uſually called trepan, modiolus, terebra, terebellum, 
and trafine. See TREPAN, Mopliorus, G. 
ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, the ami M. 
arthroſis. See DiaRTHROSIS. | J n, ua 
AB AS E D, lowered, or made low; from the French las, 
low; which Nicod derives from (30:5, foundation. 
ABASED, ABAISSE', in heraldry, is applied to the vol, or 
wings of eagles, &c. when the tip, or angle looks downward 
toward the point of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut : 
the natural way of bearing them being ſpread, with the tip 
pointing to the chief, or the angles. See Vor; 


* 


when their points terminate in, or below the centre of the 
enn 0009395 ene 2l 
Again, an ordinary is faid to be abaſed, when below its due 
ſituation. Thus, the commanders of the order of Malta, 
who have chiefs in their own arms, are -obliged to abaſe 
them under thoſe of the religion. 2 4 
ABASING, in the ſea-language. See STRIKING. / 
ABATEMENT, in heraldry, ſomething added to a coat- 
armour, to diminiſh its proper value and dignity,- and note 
ſome diſhonourable action, or ſtain in the character of the 
perſon who bears it. See Arms. | 
It is a little controverted among authors, whether herald 
allows of any ſuch thing as regular Abatements. Leigh and 
Guillim, without any ſcruple as to their reality, give us ſe- 
veral kinds, 15 | 
Abatements, according to the laſt of thoſe writers, are either 
made by reverſion or diminution. | 


Reverſion is either turning the whole eſcutcheon upſide- 


former. | | 
Diminution, is the blemiſhing any part by addingfa ſtain, or 
mark of diminution : ſuch are a delf, a point dexter, a point 
champaign, a plain point, a goar ſiniſter, and a guſſet. See 
each under its proper article, DELF, PoinT, Goar, Gus- 
SET, Ec. * | 

It may be added, that theſe marks muſt always be either taw- 
ny, or murrey ; otherwiſe, inſtead of diminutions, they'be- 
come additions of honour. See Tawnxey, MurRty, Cc. 
The laſt editor of Guillim diſcards the whole notion of A- 
batements, asa Chimzra, He alledges, that no one inſtance is 
to be met withal of ſuch bearing ; and that it impliesa contra- 
diction to ſuppoſe it. Arms, being inſignia nobilitatis & hono- 
ris, cannot admit of any mark of infamy, without ceaſing to 


* 


covet to lay afide. Add, that as no hereditary honour can be 
actually diminiſhed ; ſo neither can the marks thereof. Both, 
indeed, may be forfeited ; as in the caſe of treaſon, where 
the eſcutcheon is totally reverſed, to intimate a total ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the honour, | | | 

Some inſtances, however, are produced to the contrary by Co- 
lombiere, and others. But theſe, though they may ſhew ſome 
extraordinary reſentments of princes for offences committed 
in their'preſence, do not amount to a proof of ſuch cuſtom 


= 


_—_ 


in reſpect of its name, place, and office, Thus, in the Tuſcan 


. 


or practice; much leſs authorize the being of particular 
badges in the hands of inferiour officers, as kings at ee | 
- : 1 ABATE= 


cies of alienation er thoſe goods called res mancipi 
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A chevron, a pale, bend, Qc. are alſo ſaid to be abaſed, 


down; or the adding another eſcutcheon, inverted, 'in the 


be arms, and become badges of diſgrace ; which all would 
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Plea in ABATEMENT, is ſome exception alledged, and made 


as being inſufficient, or varying from the writ; ſpecialty or 
record; or againſt the matter of either, as inſufficient, or being 


certain, on account of ſome miſnomer, or the death of one of 


ABATEMENT alſo denotes ah itregular entry upon lands, or 


Yer it by interpoſitio. Term de Ih, p. 2. See INTRUSION. 
ABB, among clothiers, denotes the Pe of a weaver's warp. 


alſo ſay, Abb-wool.— Great quantities of Abb-wool were by 


functions annexed to the prieſthood, wherewith the abbot is 


. St. 

prieſt at the confeſſion of her nuns, 
ABB EV“, or ABB, a . or religious houſe, go- 
verned by a ſuperior under the ti 85 
ABO T, Oc. 2 


and counties Abbeys. Many perſons of the prime quality, 
without any concern in the monaſtic life, took the ſame 


under the title of abbots. Philip I. Louis VI. and afterwards 
the dukes of Orleans, are called abbots of the monaſtery of | 


ABBO 


, erected into an abbey, or prelacy. See ABBEV, and ABBEss. 


AB B 


or ſetting aſide a ſuit, on account of ſome fault either in the 
matter, or proceeding thereof. Hence, 


ood, either againſt the plaintiff's writ, as wanting due form, 
or containing falſe Latin; or againſt his count, or declaration, 


before another court; or againſt the allegations, as being un- 


the parties, or the marriage of the plaintiff being a woman: 
to which ſome add 3 Upon any of theſe, the defen- 
dant prays that the plaintiff's writ, or plaint may abate, i. e. 
that his ſuit may ceaſe for that time: if it be granted, all 
writs and proceſs muſt be begun de novo. See PLEA. 


tenements, left vacant by their former poſſeſſor, and not yet 

laid hold of by the next heir. See Ex TRY. 

As he that puts out the poſſeſſor is ſaid to diſſeize; ſo he that 

interpoſes, or ſteps in between the former poſſeſſor and his 

heir, is ſaid to abate. See Diss E ISIN. 5 

Coke on Littleton diſtinguiſhes between Matement and intru- 

ſion; but the new book of entries renders Abatement by intru- 
Some think it were better, for diſtinction- ſake, to ren- 


In the late riot at Melkſham, J. Crabb is ſaid to have 
marched with Abb on a ſtick: another evidence calls this a 
blue ſkain on a ſtick; and a third, chain on a ſtick. —They 


the rioters thrown into the river. 


ABBESS, the ſuperior of an abbey, or convent of nuns, See | 
ABBEY, Nun, c. 


The Abbeſs has the ſame rights, and authority over her nuns, 
that the abbots regular have over them,monks. See ApBorT. 
The ſex indeed does not allow her to perform the ſpiritual 


uſually inveſted ; but there are inſtances of ſome Abbeſſes, who 
have a right, or rather a privilege, to commiſſion a prieſt to 
act for them. They have even a kind of epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
as well as ſome abbots, who are exempted from the viſitation 
of their dioceſans. See EXEMPTION. 


F. Martene, in his treatiſe of the rites of the church, ob- 
| ſerves, that ſome Abbeſſet have formerly confeſſed their nuns, 


He adds, that their exceffive curioſity carried them ſuch 
lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſity of checking it. 

Baſil, in his rule, allows the Abbeſ5 to be preſent with the 
See CONFESSION, 


e of abbot, or abbeſs. See 
* In-our ancient ſtatutes the word is ſometimes alſo written 
 Abbathy. By 31 H. 8. c. 13. Abbathies are given to the king. 
Abbeys differ from priories, in that the one are under the di- 
rection of an abbot, and the other of a prior: but abbot and 
prior (we mean a prior conventual) are much the ſame thing; 
and differ in little but the name. See PRI OR. 


Fauchet obſerves, that in the early days of the French mo- | 


narchy, dukes and counts were called abbots, and dutchies 
quality; even ſome of their Kings are mentioned in hiſto 


S. Aignan, The dukes of Aquitain were called abbots of 


the 1 of St. Hilary, at Poictiers; and the earls of | 


Anjou of S. Aubin, Cc. 


One third of the beſt benefices in England were anciently, by | 
the popes grant, appropriated to Abbeys, and other religious 
. houſes; which, upon their diſſolution under King Henry VIII. 
became lay-fees: 190 ſuch were diſſolved of between 200 . 
and 35000 J. yearly revenue, which at a medium amounted | 


01, per annum. 


to 285 390 1 | 
*, or ABBAT, the ſuperior of a monaſtery of monks 


The name 4bbet is originally Hebrew, where it ſignifies fa - 


ther. The Jews call father, in their language, 46; whence | 
the Chaldeans and Syrians formed 4bba; thence the Greeks | 
tins retained, Abbat; and hence our | 


aCCag; which the 
' Abbot, the French Abbe, &fc.—St. Mark and St. Paul uſe the 
Syriac Abba in their Greek; by reaſon it was then commonly 
known in the ſynagogues; and the primitive aſſemblies of 
the Chriſtians; adding to it, by way of interpretation, the 
word father, aCCa 5 ume, abba, father, 9. 4. Abba, that 


firſt was a term of ' tenderneſs and affection, in the Hebrew 


The Jewiſh doQors affected it; and one of their moſt ancient 
books, containing the ſayings or apophthegms of divers of 
them, is entitled Pirke Abbath, or Avoth; 2. e. chapters of 
the fathers. It was in alluſion to this affectation, that Jeſus 
Chriſt forbad his diſciples to call any man their father on 
earth: which word S. Jerom turns 


9 


the monaſteries of his time: for aſſuming the title of 4bbots, 
or fathers oo 3 IS IR N 


—_ 


ainſt the ſuperiors of 


ABATEMENT is alſo uſed, in a law-ſenſe, for the froſtrating, | 


ö 


AY VE ITS 


W 


* 


The name Abbot, then, appears as old as the inſtitution of 


at | when they come of age. 
is to ſay, father.—But the name Ab and Abba, which at | A 
the adminiſtration of their abbeys for a time; yet do they 
and Chaldee, became at length a title of dignity and honour: | 


- 2 * — 
= 


monks it ſelf.— The governours of the primitive m>naſteries 
aſſumed indifferently the titles Abbzts, and Archimandrite. 
See Mod k, and ARCHIMANDRIT E. 
They were really diſtinguiſheil from the clergy, though ſre- 
quently conſounded with them, becauſe a degree above lay- 
men. St. Jerom, writing to Hellodorus, ſays expreſsly, alia md- 
nachorum eft cauſa,alia cleritorum. Ste CL ER GV, PRIEST, Cc. 
In thoſe early days, the Abbots were ſubject to the biſhops, 
and the ordinary paſtors, Their monaſteries being remote 
from cities, built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, they had no ſhare 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs. They weht on Sundays to the pariſh- 
church with the reſt of the people: or, if they were too re- 
mote, a prieſt was ſent them to adminiſter the ſacraments; till 
at length they were allowed to have priefts of their own body. 
The Abbot, or Archimandrite himſelf was uſually the prieſt: 
but his function extended no farther than to the ſpiritual aſ- 
ſiſtance of his monaſtery; and he remained ſtill in obedience 
to the biſhop. | 
There being among the bots ſeveral perſons of learning, 
they made a vigorous oppoſition to the riſing hereſies of thoſe 
times; which firſt occaſioned the biſhops to call them out of 
their deſarts, and fix them about the ſuburbs of cities; and 
at length in the cities themſelves: from which era their de- 
money is to be dated; | 
he Abbots, now, ſoon wore off their former plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, and began to be looked on as a ſort of little pre- 
lates, In time they would be'independent of the biſhop; and 
became ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere laws were made 
againſt them at the council of Chalcedon: this notwithſtand- 
ing; in time, many of them carried the point of indepen- 
dency; and got the appellation of lord, with other badges of 
the epiſcopate; particularly the mitre. | 
Hence aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of Abbots: mitred, 


and not mitred; croziered, and not croziered, oecumenical 
Abbots, cardinal Abbots, &c. c 


Mitred ABBoTs, were thoſe privileged to wear the mitre; and 


having, withal, a full epiſcopal authority within their ſeveral 
precincts.— Among us, theſe were alſo called Abbots ſove- 
reign, and Abbots general; and were lords of parliament. Of 
theſe Sir Edward Coke reckons twenty-ſeven in England, 
beſide two mitred priors. See PRI OR. 

b teſt; who were not mitred, were ſubject to the dio- 
ceſan. 7 

Pere Hay, a Benedictine monk, in his book entitled A/trum 
inextinctum, maintains, that the Abbots of his order have not 
only an epiſcopal, but even a papal juriſdiction, pote/tatem 
quaſi epiſcopalem, imo quaſi papalem; and as ſuch can confer 
the lower orders of deacon and ſubdeacon. See ORDIN A- 
TION, Cn Ln ares 

When the Abbots firſt aſſumed the mitre, the biſhops made 
heavy complaints of their privileges being invaded by the 
monks; and were -particularly offended, that in Rad and 
councils there was no diſtinction between th On this 
occaſion pope Clement IV. ordered, that the Wbbets ſhould 
only wear their mitres embroidered with gold, and leave 
Jewels to the biſhops. See MIT Rx. | 


Croziered ABBOTS, are thoſe who bear the crozier, or paſtoral 


ſtaff, See CROZIER, | 
There are ſome croziered and not mitred; as the Abbot of 
the Benedictine abbey at Bourges: and others, both the one 
and the other. 1 CE o 
Among the Greeks, ſome even took the quality of oecume- 
nical Abbots, or univerſal Abbots, in imitation of the patriarchs 
of Conſtantinople, See OEcUuMENICAL.. 
Nor have the Latins been much, behind them in that reſpect: 
the Abbot of Cluny, in a council held at Rome, aſſumed the 
title of Abbas abbatum, Abbot. of Abbots; and pope Calixtus 
Ave the ſame Abbot the title of cardinal Abbot, See CLUNY. 
Fo ſay nothing of other cardinal Abbots, thus denominated 
from their being the principal Abbots of monaſteries, which 
came to be ſeparated. '_-_ | of 
Abbots are now chiefly diſtinguifhed into regular, and com- 
mendatory. * | | Wk 


AzBoTs tegular, are feal monks, or religious, who have ta- 


ken the vows, and wear the habit of the order. See REOu- 
LAR, REL1G1ovs, Vow, Oc. — 15 


. 
* 


Such are all Abbots preſumed to be; it being exprefsly pro- 
vided by the canons, that none but a monk have the com- 
mand over monks. But, in fact, it is found far otherwiſe: 
in France, I think, there are now but ſtx regular abbeys. 


ABBoTs in commendam, are feculars; though they have under- 


gone the tonſure, and are obliged by their bulls to take orders 
| See SECULAR, TONSURE, Ce. 
Though the term commendam inſinuates, that they have only 


hold, and reap the fruits of them for ever; as well as the re- 
ular Abbots, ed IT FS ; : © 8 
heir bulls give them a full power fam in ſpiritualibus guam 
in temporalibus. And yet, it is true, that the commendatory 
Abbots do not perform any ſpiritual offices: nor have they any 
ſpiritual juriſdiction over their monks. So that the phraſe in 
| 79 2 is rather ſomething of the Roman ſtyle, than a 
'Some of their canoniſts rank the commendam in the number of 


— ——— - 
Io 4 a . 
* 


benefices, inter titulos benefictorum, It is, in truth, no more 
than a canonical title, or proviſion to enjoy the fruits of a be- 
nefice: but as ſuch proviſions are contrary to the ancient ca- 
nons, none but the pope, by diſpenſing with the old law, 
can grant them. See COMMENDAM, BENEFICE, c. 
Our own hiſtory ſpeaks very little of theſe commendato 
Abbots; and it is probable the practice never prevailed muc 
among us. Hence, many of our writers have been led into 
the miſtake, of ſuppoſing that all Abbots are monks, Of this 
we have a remarkable inſtance, in the diſpute about the in- 
ventor of the lines for transforming geometrical figures, called 
by the French the Robervallian lines, Dr. Gregory, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions anno 1094, raillies the Abbot Gal- 
loys, who held the abbey of St. Martin de Cores in com- 
mendam, with being a monk: The good father, ſays he, 
< imagines we are returned into that fabulous age wherein a 
© monk might be allowed to ſay what he pleaſed.” Which 
paſſage the Abbot takes hold of, and returns the raillery, with 
intereſt, on the doctor, in the Memoir. de Þ Academ. an. 1703. 
The ceremony whereby Abbots are created, is properly called 
benediction; or ſometimes, though abuſively, conſecration. 
See BENEDICTION, and CONSECRATION. 
It anciently conſiſted in cloathing him with the habit called 
cuculla, a cowl; putting the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand, and 
the ſhoes called pedales, or pedules, on his feet. Theſe par- 


ticularities we learn from the ordo Romanus of Theodore arch- | 


biſhop of Canterbury. 

ABBOT is alſo a title, which has been given to certain biſhops, 
by reaſon their ſees had originally been abbeys; and that they 
were even elected by the monks: ſuch are thoſe of Catanea 
and Montreal, in Sicily, See BrsHoP. 

ABBOT is alſo an 2 ſometimes given to the ſupe- 
riors, or generals of ſome congregations of regular canons; 
as that of 8. Genevieve at Paris. See CANON, GENE 
VIE VE, Oc. „ 5 

ABBOT is allo a title bore by ſeyeral magiſtrates, and other lay- 
perſons.— Among the . one of their principal ma- 


pom was called the Abbot of the people. 


France, particularly about the time of Charlemaign, there 
were ſeveral lords and courtiers, who having the ſuperinten- 
dency of certain abbeys committed to them, were ſtyled, 

Abba: comites, or abbey-counts. See ABBEY, COUNT, &c, 

ABBREVIATU RE“, or ABBREVIATION, a contrac- 
tion of a word, or paſſage; made by dropping ſome of the 
letters, or by ſubſtituting certain marks, or characters in their 
places. See SYMBOL, and APOCOPE. 
| *® The word is derived from the Latin brevis, of the Greek 

Cave, ſhort. 

Lawyers, phyſicians, Sc. uſe abundance of Abbreviatures; 
partly for the ſake of expedition, and partly for that of my- 


ſtery.—A liſt of the principal Abbreviatures in the ſeveral arts 


and faculties, ſee under the article CHARACTER. 


Of all people, the Rabbins are the greateſt dealers in this| 


way; their writings are unintelligible, without an explication | 


of the Hebrew Abbreviatures, The Jewiſh authors and copiſts 
don't content themſelves to abbreviate words, like the Greeks 
and Latins, by retrenching ſome of the letters, or ſyllables 
thereof; but 


or M according to the place it is found in. 


But what is more, they frequently take the initial letters of ſe- 


veral ſucceeding words, join them together, and adding vowels 


to them, make a barbarous ſort of word, repreſentative of all | 
the words thus abridged. Thus, Rabbi Schelemoh Farchi, in | 


the jargon of Hebrew Abbreviatures, is called Raſs; and 
Rabbi Miſes ben Maiemon, is Rambam. And thus again, WAN 
1s put for JN D Ma [IND donum in abaito evertit iram. 
Mercerus, David de Pomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, c. have 
given explications of ſuch Abbreviatures—The moſt copious 
collection of Roman Abbreviatures, is that of Sertorius Urſa- 
tus: Sertorii Urſati, equitis, de notis Romanorum, commentarius. 
ABBREUVOIR®, in maſonry, the joint, or juncture of 
two ſtones; or the interſtice, or ſpace left between them to 
be filled up with mortar. See STONE, Moxr AR, Ma- 
SONRY, Oc. | 
* The word 1s French, and literally denotes a watering-place. 
ABBROCHMENT, See the article ABRocHmEnT. 
ABBUTTALS. See the article ABuTTALS. 


ABCEDARY, ABctDaARIAN, or ABECEDARIAN, is fome- | 


times applied to compoſitions, whoſe parts are diſpoſed in the 

order of the letters of the alphabet. See ALPHABET. 
In this ſenſe Abcedarian is ſynonymous with alphabetical.— 
Thus we meet with Abcedarian pſalms, lamentations, prayers, 
and the like; chiefly among Hebrew writers; which makes it 
probable they were the inventors of this ſpecies of wit. 

ABDICATION *, AppicarT1o, the act whereby a ma- 
giſtrate, or perſon in office, renounces, and gives up the 
ſame, before the legal term of ſervice is expired. See RE- 
NUN cIAT ION. 


»The word is derived from aldicare; which is compounded of | 


ab, from; and dicere, to declare. 
Abdication is frequently confounded with reſignation; but, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a difference: Abdication being done 


N 


| 


* 


ey frequently take away all but the initial let- | 
ter. Thus, J ſtands for rabbi, and & ftands for ON, N 


ABDUCTOR*, or AzpuctenT, in anatomy, a name = 


N 
| 


| 


. 
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purely and fimply; whereas reſignation is done in favour of 
ſome third perſon. See RESIGNATION. 

In this ſenſe, Diocletian, and Charles V. are ſaid to have 
abdicated the crown; Philip IV. of Spain reſigned it. The 
parliament voted King James's violation of the laws, and his 
quitting the kingdom, without providing for the due admi- 
niſtration of affairs in his abſence, to import an Abdicatian 
of the crown. 


ABDICATION, among Roman writers, is more particularl 


uſed for the act whereby a father diſcarded or diſclaimed his 
ſon, and expelled him the family. 

In this ſenſe the word is ſynonymous with the Greek aTozy- 
puZic, and the Latin a familig alienatzo, or ſometimes ablega- 
tio, and negatio; and ſtands oppoſed to adoption.—It is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from exheredatio, or diſinheriting, in that the 
former was done in the father's life-time, the latter by will 
at his death: ſo that whoever was abdicated, was alſo diſin- 
herited, but not vice verſa. See EXHEREDATION. 


ABDOMEN *, in anatomy, the belly, or lower venter; or 


that part of the body comprehended between the thorax, and 
the hips. See VENTER, Cc. 

* The word is purely Latin, and is derived from abdeye, to hide: 
either becauſe many of the principal viſcera of the body are 
contained, and as it were hidden in this part ; or as others 
imagine, becauſe the part it ſelf is uſually covered and concealed 
from ſight, whereas the part over it, vis. the thorax, is fre- 
quently left bare. Otbers ſuppoſe the word abdomen, 2 com- 

und of abdere and omentum, in regard the omentum or caul 
is one of the parts contained in it.— Others take it for a mere 
parony mon, or different termination of abdere; eſpecially as in 
{ome ancient gloſſes it is written abdumen, which might have 
been formed from abdere, as Iigumen from legere, the o and u 
being often interchanged. 
Anatomilts uſually divide the body into three regions, or 
venters: the head, the thorax or breaſt, and the Abdomen, 
which makes the loweſt part of the trunk ; being terminated 
by the diaphragm above, and the inguen or pubis below. See 
ODY. ; 
The Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, ſoft membrane, 
which inveſting all the viſcera above mentioned, contains and 
keeps them in their place, called the peritoneum: upon a rup- 
ture or dilatation whereof, they are apt to fall, and form thoſe 
tumors called hernias. See PERITON Z UM, and HERNIA. 
It is covered and defended with five pair of mufcles: which 
not only defend the viſcera, but by their alternate relaxations, 
and contractions in reſpiration, promote the action of digeſ- 
tion, and the extruſion of the fæces and urine. By their con- 
traction, the cavity of the Abdomen is ſtraitned, and the de- 
ſcent of the contents of the viſcera through the inteſtines 
moted. They are the proper antagoniſts to the ſphincters of 
the anus and bladder, and forcibly expel the excrements of 


thoſe parts, as alſo the fœtus in parturition, ' See MusCLE, 


RESPIRATION, DiGESTION, DELIVERY, Cc. 

Theſe muſcles are the obligui deſcendentes, and aſcendentes, 
rectus, tranſuerſalis, and pyramidalis; ſee each under ita pro- 
per article, OBLiQuus, RECTus, PYRAMIDALIS, &c. 
The Abdomen is ſubdivided into three leſſer regions, or cavi- 
ties: the uppermoſt, called the epigaſtric, commences from 
the diaphragm and cartilago enfernt, and terminates two 
fingers breadth above the navel: the ſecond, called the um- 
bilical, begins where the former ends, and terminates two 
fingers breadth below the navel: the third called the hypo- 
gaſtric, deſcends as low as the os pubis. See EpIGasTRic, 
UmMBiLICAL, and HypoGASTRIC. | 

Each of theſe ſubdiviſions, the more accurate writers divide 
further into three parts; a middle, and two lateral ones, called 
the hypochondriums. The middle part of the umbilical, is 
called the wmbilicus, or navel; and its lateral parts the lumbi, 
or loins: the middle of the hypogaſtric, is called the hypoga- 
ſirum; and its ſides the ilia, or flanks. To which may be 

added the pubes, groin, iſchiatic region, and perinæum. See 
each under its proper place, EpIGASTRIUM, Hxrochox- 
DRIUM, UMBILicus, Ce. 2 


ABDUCTION®, in logic, a kind of argumentation, b 
the Greeks called apagoge; wherein the greater extrem 2 


evidently contained in the medium, but the medium not ſo 
evidently in the leſſer extreme as not to require ſome further 
medium, or proof to make it appear. 55 ; 
* It is called Adu i], from ab, from; and ducere, to draw 3 
. becauſe, from the concluſion, it draws us on to prove the pro- 
poſition aſſumed. 1 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, All whom God abſolves are free of 
© fin; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt: therefore, all 
* who are in Chriſt are free of ſin: The major is evident; 
but the minor, or aſſumption is not ſo, without ſome other 


| Propoſition to prove it; as, © God received ſatisfaction for fin 


* by the ſuffering of Jeſus Chriſt,” 


common to ſeveral muſcles, whoſe action is the withdraw-. 
ing, opening, or pulling back the parts they are fixed to. 
See MuscLE. . 

* The name is Latin, compounded of ab, from; and ducere, to 


draw.— Their antagoniſts are called Aaductores. See Av- 
- . DYCTOR, | f 


ABDUCTOR 
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ABDuUCTOR Auricularis; or of the little finger, atiſes from the 


annular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of the car- 
us in the ſecond rank ; and is inſerted externally into the 
firſt bone of the little finger: it ſerves to draw that finger from 
the reſt, and alſo to bend it a little, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
g. 2. u. 23. See allo the article FINGER. 
In ſome ſubjects it appears divided into two or three muſcles, 
conſiſting of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. 


ABDUCToR Indicis, or of the fore- finger, ariſes from the inſide 


of the bone of the thumb, and is inſerted into the firſt bone 
of the fore-finger, which it draws from the reſt towards the 
thumb.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol:) fig. 1.n. 32. & fig. 6. u. 
24. & fig. 7. u. 8. 1 
AB 5 U 8702 minimi digiti manus. See ABDUCTOR Auricularis. 
AB DUc TOR minimi digiti pedis, or of the little toe, ariſes from 


the outſide of the os calcis, near the exterior bone of the me- | 


tatarſus, and is inſerted laterally into the outſide of the ſecond 
bone of that toe, which it pulls from the reſt, —See fig. 1. u. 

. & fig. 6. n. 45. | ? 
1 U NOM oculi, or of the eye, is one of the four recti, or 
trait muſcles, ariſing from the bottom of the orbit, and 


ſpread over the firſt proper tunic ; ſerving to draw the eye | 


towards the outer canthus. See EYE, andRECT1. 

ABDucToR pollicis, called alſo thenar, ſprings from the annular 
ligament, and firſt bone of the carpus; from whence paſſing 
to the thumb, it makes that fleſhy body called mons lunæ: it 
draws the thumb from the fingers, —See fig, I. u. 31. & fig. 
2.n, 21. & fig. 6. u. 25. & fig. 7. 


ABDUCTOR pollicis os or of the great toe, ſprings from the | 


inſide of the os calcis, and the greater os cuneitorme ; and is 
inſerted into the outſide of the exterior 0s ſeſamoideum pol- 
licis: it ſerves to draw the great toe from the reſt.— See fig. 
I. u. 72. & fig. 2.n. 52. See alſo the article Tos. 

ABECEDARIAN, See the article ABCEDARY. 

ABELIANS, ABELONIANs, or ABELOITES, a ſect of he- 
retics in Africa, not far from Hippo, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet, and practice was to marry, and yet live with their wives 
in a profeſs'd abſtinence, without having any carnal com- 
merce together. 5 
Theſe heretics, inconſiderable in themſelves, (for they were 
confined to a little compaſs, and laſted not long;) are become 
famous, by the great pains the learned have taken to aſcer- 
tain the principle they went upon, and the reaſon of their 
denomination. | 


Some will have them to have built on that text of St. Paul, 


x Cor, vii. 29. Let them that have wives be as though they had 


none, A late writer concludes, that they regulated their 
marriage on the foot of the terreſtrial paradiſe ; alledging, that 
there was no other union between Adam and Eve, but that 
of hearts. He adds, they had likewiſe an eye to the practice 


of Abel, whom they held to have been married, but never to 


have known his wife : and from him they have derived their 
name, | 
Bochart obſerves, that it was a tradition current throughout 
the caſt, that Adam conceived ſo much ſorrow for the death 
of Abel, that he was a hundred and thirty years without 
having to do with Eve. This, he ſhews, was the ſentiment 
of the Jewiſh doctors; from whom the fable was tranſmitted 
to the Arabs: And hence it was, according to Giggeus, that 
ANT) thabala, in Arabic, came to ſignify, to ab/tain from 
one's wife, He concludes, that he is the moſt miſtaken per- 


- ſon in the world, or the ſtory had reached Africa, and given | 


occaſion both to the ſe, and the name. | 

It is true, the Rabbins do hold, that Adam, after the death 
of Abel, remained a long time without any uſe of marriage ; 
and till the time when he begot Seth: but to ſay that this was 
a hundred and thirty years, is a manifeſt error, and contrary 
to their own chronologies, which place Seth's birth in the 
hundred and thirtieth year of the world, or of Adam's life ; 
as may be ſeen in their two Seder Olams. 

Abarbanel ſays, it was a hundred and thirty years after Adam's 
fall ; as believing, with the other Rabbins, that Cain and A- 
bel were conceived immediately after Adam's tranſgreffion. 


* But, ſay others, be this as it will, whether a continence on oc- 


cCaꝛſion of the fall, or of Abel's death; it was the continence 
of Adam, not of Abel, that theſe heretics imitated; who, on 
this footing, ſhould have been called Adamites, rather than A. 
belians, In effect, it is more than probable, they took their 
name from Abel, for no other reaſon, but becauſe like that pa- 
triarch they had no iſſue; not that he lived in continence after 
marriage; but becauſe he was killed before he had married. 
ABE T 
incourages, or ſets another on to perform ſomethin 
nal; or ſome way ſeconds, and affifts 
it ſelf, See AcekssoRv. 


crimi- 
him in the performance 


The word abet ſome deduce from ad, to; and ber, to lay on 


one's fide ;—others from the Belgie bazter, to profit. —lt al- 
ludes to the Saxon bedan, and the French bouter, to ſtir up. 


Thus they who procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of ſe-( 


lony, or murder againſt men, to render them infamous, are 
ticularly denominated Abettors. | | 
» Abettors in murder, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a mur- 
— ” be committed, or are acceſſory thereto. See Mug- 
Vo L. I. N 1. ; 


p_ 


OR, or ABBETToOR, in law, one who incites, 


There are Abattors in felony, but not in tteafon! the law 
looking on all thoſe concerned in treaſon as principals, See 
TREASON, 
ABEYAN CE*, ABEIANCE, or ABBAYANCE, in law- 
books; ſomething that only exiſts in expectation, or in the 
intendment, and remembrance of the law. 

*The word ſeems derived of the French ABbayer, or Italian 
Abbajare, to bark; by a metaphor taken from dogs, who 
when earneſt for meat, bark, and as it were devour it with 
expectation. Though Spelman rather chuſes to derive it from 
the phraſe tenir en Abbay, to hold at bay, to defer or keep off. 

Abeyance in our law, amounts to much the ſame with here- 
ditas jacens, among the Romans, and #Anpos adeomoros, or 


dier, among the Greeks ; 7. e. hereditas ſperata, or ex- 
8 or rather novum Dominium eapectans. As civilians ſay 
ands and goods do jacere; ſo common lawyers ſay, that 
things. in like condition are in Abeyance : much as logicians 
ſay a thing is in poſſe, or in underſtanding; and as we ſome- 
times ſay a thing is in nubibus. 
It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a fee 
ſimple in ſomebody, or it is in Abeyance.—If a church be- 
come vacant by the death of the parſon, the freehold is ſaid 
to be in Abeyance, till a new parſon be inducted: for the pa- 
tron has not the fee, but only the right of preſenting to it, 
the freehold itſelf being in the incumbent thus preſented, 
and therefore till ſuch preſentation in no body. 
ABIGEUS. See ApacrTor. 
AB-INTESTATE, As-IxTESTATo, in the civil law, 
is applied to a perſon who inherits from one who died in- 
teſtate, See INTESTATE, SUCCEsS10Q, DESCENT, 
ABISHERSING#*, an ancient law-term, denoting a be- 


ing free, or exempt, from all amerciaments for tranſgreſſions 
of any kind, See AMERCIAMENT. 


According to Spelman, it originally ſignifies a forfeiture, or 
amerciament ; and ſhould rather be wrote, Miſbenſbing, Miſber- 
ing, or Miſherring. : 

The word Abiſberſing, in a charter or grant, is ſaid to give 
the proprietor not only the forfeitures, and amerciaments of 
all others for tranſgreſſions committed within his fee; but al- 
ſo to exempt him from all ſuch controul by any within that 
compaſs. | 
ABJURATION\S, in a general ſenſe, the act of denying, 


or renouncing a thing in a ſolemn manner, and even with an 
an oath, See OATH, - 


The word is Latin, Abjuratio, compounded of ab, and jurare, 
to ſwear from, or againſt. | 
Among the Romans, Abjuration ſignified the denying a debt, 
pledge, depoſit, or the like truſt, by a falſe oath. 

n which ſenſe, Aljuration coincides with perjuration; and 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ejuration, where the oath is ſuppoſed 
juſt. See PERI URY, &, | 
ABJURATION, more particularly is uſed for a ſolemn recan- 

tation, or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, as falſe 
and pernicious, 

In our own laws, to abjure a perſon, is to renounce all autho- 

rity or dominion of ſuch a perſon, —By the oath of Abjuration, 

a perſon binds himſelf not to own any regal authority in the 

perſon called the Pretender, nor ever to pay him the obe- 

dience of a ſubject, See OATH, ALLEGIANCE, &c, 
ABJURATION is alſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms, for an oath 

taken by a perſon guilty of felony ; who flying to a place of 

ſanctuary, would {wear to forſake the realm for ever, in lieu 
of other puniſhment, —We alſo find inſtances of temporary 
Abjurations, viz. for three years, for one year and a day, and 
the like. | 

This, in ſome caſes, was admitted from criminals in lieu of 
death. The devotion for the church was ſo warm, from the 
time of Edward the confeſſor to the reformation, that if a 
man having committed felony, could recover a church or 
church-yard before he were apprehended, it was an aſylum 
from which he could not be brought to take his trial at law ; 
but confeſſing his crime to the juſtices, or ceroner, and ab-__ 

juring the kingdom, he was at liberty. See ASYLUM. 0 

After Abjuration, a croſs was given him, which he was to 
carry in his hand through the highways, till he was got out 
of the king's dominions; which was called the banner of 
mother- church. © | | 
In time, Abjuration dwindled into a perpetual confinement of 
the priſoner to the ſanctuary; wherein, after abjuring his li- 
berty and free habitation, he was allowed to ſpend his life. 
By Stat. 21 Jac. I. all uſe of ſanctuaries, and conſequently 
of 4 uration, is taken away. See SANCTUARY. 
ABLACTA TION, in the ancient agriculture, is a method 
of engrafting ; wherein the cyon of one tree, being united 
ſome time to the ſtock of another, is afterwards cut off, and 


| as it were weaned from its mother-tree, * 


* Whence the name Ab/a#ation, wiz. ab, from; and lac, milk. 


Among the modern writers, Ablafation is more uſually called 
inarching, or grafting by approach, See the manner of per- 
| forming it under the article IN ARC HING. BE. 


Ablactation is only practicable where the ſock to be grafted 
on, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand fo 


near, that the branch or cyon may be applied, without cut- 
| PET 10 ting 


* 


ABLAQUEATIONY, a name uſed by the ancient writers 


ABLATIVES®, in grammar, the ſixth caſe of Latin nouns. 


it is the moſt vague of all others, It will be ſhewn in its place 


ABLEGATIO. See ArDICATION. 
ABLUENTS, ABLUENTIA, in medicine, a name ſome! 


ABLU TION, in antiquity, a religious ceremony, in uſe a- 


ABLUTI1ON is ſometimes alſo uſed, though with leſs propriety, 


ABO LIT ION, AzoLisHiNG, in a general ſenſe, the 


b EALINC, STATUTE, Oe. 


A B O 


ABB O 


ting off. Hence, it is chiefly uſed on plants that grow in| In the civil law, the leave given by a prince or judge, to 


caſes; as orange, lemon, pomegranate, vines, jeſſamins, &c. 
The ſeaſon is April or May. To perform it, the uſual me- 
thod is to take the branch intended for the graft, and pare it 
away, both the rind and wood, the length of three inches; 
then, paring likewiſe the ſtock, ſo that they may join cloſely 
to each other, they bind them together, and cover them over 
with clay, or grafting-wax. As ſoon as they are found well 
incorporated together, the head of the ſtock is to be cut off 
four inches above the binding ; and the ſpring following, the 
graft : leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by it ſelf. 

Or, the operation may be done, by cutting off the head of 
the ſtock at firſt, and leaving the top a little ſloped, and ap- 
plying the graft thereto, as in ſhoulder-graſting. But this 
method is not found equally ſucceſsful, . 


of agriculture, for an operation in gardening, whereby earth 
is dug from about a vine, or other fruit-tree, and its roots 
laid bare, to expoſe them more to the ſun, rain, and air, in 
order to promote its fecundity. This is generally done in 
January. See FRUIT-TREE., 


* The word is form'd from ab, from; and /acus, a hole or 
ditch. 


See CASE. 
* The word is Latin, formed from auferre, to take away. 
Priſcian alſo calls it the comparative caſe ; as ſerving; a- 

mong the Latins, for comparing, as well as taking away. 

The Ablative is oppoſite to the dative ; the firſt expreſſing the 
action of taking away, and the latter that of giving. See 

Darive. 
The Ablative ſcarce anſwers to the juſt idea of a caſe ; at leaſt, 


that the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, have properly 
no ſuch thing as caſes 3 but even in the ancient languages, 
from which the notion of caſes is borrowed, it is ſuggeſted 
the Ablative is only a fort of ſupernumerary, or ſupplement to 
the reſt. The five proper caſes not being found ſufficient to 
expreſs all the relations of things to each other, recourſe was 
had to an expedient ;z viz. the putting a prepoſition before 
ſome of the other caſes ; and this made the Ablative. See 
PREPOSITION. | 

It may be added, that in the plural number, the Ablative is 
{till more obſcure ; as being only the dative repeated. 

In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe mark —_— 
to diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other caſes; and we only uſe 
the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two phraſes, 
the magnitude of the city, and he ſpoke much of the city ; 
we ſay, that of the city in the firſt is genitive, and in the 
latter Abl/ative : by reaſon it would be fo, if the two phraſes 
were expreiled in Latin. | 


authors give to a ſort of remedies, better known by the name 
of ab/tergents, See ABSTERGENT. 


mong the Romans ; being a ſort of purification, performed 
by waſhing the body, ere they entered on ſacrifice. See Sa- 
CRIFICE, 

Sometimes they waſhed their hands, and feet, ſometimes the 
head, and oftentimes the whole body : for which purpoſe, at 
the entrance into their temples were placed marble veſſels fil- 
led with water. 

This cuſtom, they probably learnt from the Jews; ſince we 
read in ſcripture, that Solomon placed at the entry into the 
temple which he erected to the true God, a great laver, which 
the text calls a braſen ſea, where the prieſts waſhed themſelves 
before they offered ſacrifice; having beforehand ſanctified 


the water, by throwing into it the aſhes of the victim that] 


was ſlain in ſacrifice. 


ABLUTI1ON is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for a ſup] 


of. wine and water, which the communicants anciently took 
after the hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to digeſt it. 


The ſame term alſo fignifies the water which ſerves to waſh | 


the hands of the prieſt who conſecrated it. 


ABLUTION, in pharmacy, is a preparation divers remedies un-| 


dergo, by waſhing them in water, or ſome other fluid, proper 
to cleanſe, and free them of their impurities, and fo to exalt 
their powers. See Lotion. | 


for the waſhing, or infuſing certain medicines in water, to 
freſhen them, and diſſolve their ſalts ; otherwiſe called dulci- 
Jing. See DULCIFYING. 


act of deſtroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. See 
DESTRUCTION, and ANNIHILATION... 

*The word is Latin; derived, as ſome think, from the Greek 
amAanuw, to deſtroy ; but, according to others, compounded 
of ab and olere, to {mell ; g. d. ita perdere ut ne oleat quidem, 
not to leave any ſmell of it behind : yet in Pliny we even 
meet with abolere odorem. | | 


Thus, in our laws, the Abolition of a law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, 
is the abrogating or repealing it. See ABROGATION, RE- 


q 


a criminal accuſer, to deſiſt from further proſecution of 
the accuſed, is peculiarly called Abolition, V. 25 H. 8. 


c. 51. 
ABO MAS US, AsoMASuLu, or ABoMAa$1UM, in compa- 


rative anatomy, one of the ſtomachs, or ventricles of animals 
of the ruminating kind, See Ru MIN ANT. 

Beaſts that chew the cud are found to have four ſtomachs; 
viz, the rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, properly ſo 
called, the reticulum, omaſus, and Abomaſus, See Ru MI 
NATION, &c, 

The Abomaſus, popularly called the maw, is the laſt of the 
four ; being the place wherein the chyle is formed, and from 
which the food deſcends immediately into the inteſtines. 
It is full of leaves like the omaſus; but its leaves have this 
particular to them, that beſide the membranes they conſiſt 
of, they contain a great number of glands, not found in any 
of the rſt, See Omasvs, &c. 

It is in the Ab-maſus of calves and lambs, that the rennet or 
earning is formed, wherewith houſewives turn or curdle their 
milk. See RENNET. 


ABORIGINES, or ABoRIGENEs, in geography, a name 


ſometimes given to the primitive inhabitants of a country, or 
thoſe who had their original therein; in contradiſtinction to 
colonies, or new races of inhabitants, derived from elſewhere. 
See CoLON x. 

The term Aborigines is famous in antiquĩity. Though now 
an appellative, it was originally a proper name, given only 
to a certain people of Italy; and both the reaſon and origin 
of it are greatly diſputed among the learned. 


ABORIGINES then denoted a nation in Italy, which inhabited 


the ancient Latium, or country now called Romania, or 
Campagna di Roma. 
In which ſenſe, the Aborigines are diſtinguiſhed from Janige- 
nz; who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited the coun- 
try before them; from the Siculi, whom they expelled ; from 
the Grecians, whom they deſcended from; from the Latins, 
whoſe name they aſſumed, after their Union with ZEneas and 
the Trojans ; laſtly, from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, 
Sc. neighbouring nations in other parts of the country. 
Whence this people came by the appellation, whether as be- 
longing to any of the ſpecies of Aborigines, above recited (1); 
or from their having been aberrigenes, i. e. wanderers (2); or 
from their inhabiting the mountains (3) ; or on what other 
account, is much diſputed. _ | 
(1) St. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called as being, ab/que origine, 
the primitive planters of the country, after the flood : Dion. 
Halicarnaſſeus accounts for the name, as denoting them the 
founders of the race of inhabitants of that country : others 
think them ſo called as being 2 Arcadians, who 
claimed to be earth-born, and not deſcended from W yorgs . 
(2) Aurelius Victor ſuggeſts another opinion, vx. that they 
were called Aborigines, q. d. Aberrigines, from ab, from ; and 
errare, to wander; as having been before a wandering people, 
to which opinion Feſtus gives ſome credit : it is added that. 


Pelaſgians, another name ſometimes 22 them, is of the 


ſame import, and denotes vagabonds, like cranes. 

(3) Pauſanias rather thinks they were thus called ae oeten, from 
mountains; which opinion ſeems confirmed by Virgil, who 
ſpeaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of this people, ſays : 

Is genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altis 

Compaſuit, legeſque dedit. 
The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine, or by Saturn, or 
Cham, as others, not long after the diſperſion ; or even as ſome 
think before it: or they were a colony ſent from ſome other 
nation; who expelling the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, ſet- 
tled in their place. About this mother-nation there is great 
diſpute : ſome maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of 
whom were brought into Italy at different times; the firſt 
under the conduct of Oenotrius, ſon of Lycaon, four hundred 


and fifty-five years before the Trojan war; a ſecond from 


Theſſaly; a third under Evander, ſixty years before the Tro- 
jan war: beſides another under Hercules; and another of La- 
cedæmonians, who fled from the ſevere diſcipline of Lycur- 


_ gus : all theſe uniting, are ſaid to have formed the nation or 


kingdom of the Aborigines, Others will have them of Bar- 
barian rather than Grecian origin, and to have come from 
Scythia ; others from Gaul : laftly others will have them to 
be Canaanites, expelled by Joſhua. 


ABORTION, is uſed in medicine, for the unſeaſonable * 


cluſion of an imperfect human faetus, either alive, or dead; 
before the legitimate time of delivery. See DRLIVER V, and 
GESTATION, 

In this ſenſe, Abortion amounts to the ſame with what we 
popularly call miſcarriage ; the Latins abortus, and ſome- 
times abactus. | 


'T his may happen at any time of pregnancy ; but if before 


the ſecond month after conception, it is properly called a falſe . 


conception, or efluxion. See CONCEPTION. 


We have inſtances of Abortions by the way of the mouth, the 


anus, the navel, &c, See Fog Tus, EMBRYo, Cc. 

The uſual cauſes of Abortion, are immoderate evacuations, vi- 
olent motions, ſudden paſſions, frights, &c, Other cauſes are, 
the largeneſs and heavineſs of the foetus, irritations of, the 
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ABR 


Womb, relaxation of the ligaments of the placenta, weak- 

neſs, and want of nouriſhment in the fœtus; exceſs of eat- 
ing, long faſting or waking, the uſe of buſks for the ſhape, 
offenbive ſmells, violent purgatives ; and, in the general, a- 
ny thing that tends to promote the menſes. , | 
The ſymptoms uſually preceding, are a fever, either continual 
or intermitting; pain in the Joins and head, heavineſs in the 
eyes, a bearing down and conſtriction of the abdomen 3 an 
eruption of aqueous, or pure. blood ; falling of the breaſts ; 
watery milk, &c, When the time of miſcarriage is juſt at 
hand, the pains are much the ſame as thoſe in labour. 
Abortion is dangerous where the time of pregnancy 1s far ad- 
vanced, ſo that the foetus muſt be large, where the cauſe is 
very violent, the patient ſtrongly convulſed, a large hæ mor- 
rhage precedes or enſues, the fœtus is putrefied, c. Under 
other circumſtances it rarely proves mortal. 
The treatment is to be adapted to the particular ſymptoms 
and circumſtances : if the patient be plethoric, as ſoon as the 
firſt ſymptoms diſcover themſelves, a vein is to be opened. In 
caſe of flooding, recourſe is had to proper aſtringents ; or if 
thoſe fail, to 11 injections, and ſuffumigations. If 
a teneſmus attend, rhubarb is to be uſed ; and if there be an 
habitual laxity of the uterine veſſels, guaiacum. See GEs- 
TATION. : 

ABORTION is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abuſively, for a foetus which 
dying in the womb, continues there beyond the legitimate 
term; ſometimes ſeveral years, and ſometimes even during 
the whole life of the mother. See FoxTvus, 

ABOR TTIV E, ſomething come before its due time, or before 
it has arrived at its maturity and perſection. See ABORTION. 
F. Jerom, Florentinius has an expreſs treatiſe of the baptiſm 
of Abortives, or abortive children. His aim is to ſhew that an 
Abortive may, and ought to be baptized, at what time or 
term ſoever it comes into the world ; by reaſon the preciſe 
time when the fœtus begins to be animated is not known. 
There are ſeveral curious, and uncommon things in this 
work, which is entitled Homo dubius, five de baptiſmo Aborti- 
vorum. Lugd. 1674. 4to. f 

ABORTIVE Flom, is that made of the ſkin of an abortive calf. 
See VELOM, | 

ABRACADABRA®, a magic word, which being repeated 
in due form, a certain number of times, is ſuppoſed to have 
the virtue of a charm or amulet, in curing agues, and pre- 
venting other diſeaſes. See CHARM, and AMULET. 

*The word is of barbarous origin, formed from ABPACAZ, 
the name of a god, ſuppoſed to contain great myſteries : from 
this, by lengthening the word with two additional ſyllables, 
to make it more quaint and ſonorous, comes Abracadabra. 
See BAasS1LIDIAN. ; 

The invention of this charm is generally aſcribed to the elder 
Serenus Sammonicus, who lived under Severus and Caracalla. 
Others ſuppoſe he only copied it from ſome other writer of 
the Baſilidian fect. All we know for certain is, that in an 
heroic poem of this author ſtill extant, concerning eaſy and 
parable remedies for moſt diſeaſes, de medicina parus pretio pa- 
rabili, the word Abracadabra is preſcribed for ſemi-tertian 
agues, with the manner how it is to be applied ; viz. by wri- 
ting it as many times as it contains letters, omitting each 
time the laſt letter in the former; ſo that the whole may 
form a kind of inverted cone“: in which there is this pro- 
perty, that what way ſoe ver the letters be taken, beginning 
from the apex, and aſcending either to the right or left, they 
make the ſame word, or as ſome will have it the ſame ſenti- 
ment, as is found in the firſt whole line. According to Ju- 
lius Africanus, another ancient writer, the pronouncing of 
the word in the ſame manner will do as well. 

The preſcription, as given by Serenus, is as follows: 

Inſcribes chartæ quod dicitur Abracadabra, 

Fæpius & ſubter repetes, ſed detrahe ſummam, 

Et magis atque magis defint elementa figurit, 

Singula que ſemper rapies, & cætera figes, 

Donec in anguſtum redigatur littera conum. 

His lino nexis collum redimire memento : 

* 8 conducent vincula collo, 4 
thateſque abigent (miranda potentia) mor bos. 

ABRASIONS, is ſometimes re} medical writers, 

- tor the act of wearing away the natural mucus which covers 
the membranes, and particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, by ſharp corroſive medicines, or humours. See Sro- 
MACH, and INTESTINE, | 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ab, and radb, I ſhave, 
or ſcrape off. | 


ABRAXAS. 


=" 


See ABRACADABRA. 


ABRENUNCIATION. See the articleRznuncia-| 


TION, 


ABRIDGMENT, a ſummary, or contraction of a diſ- 
_ courſe; wherein the leſs material things being more briefly 
lng on, the whole is brought into a lefſer compaſs, See 
PITOME, | 


The Abridgments of the Philoſophical TranſaQions, of Mr. 
Boyle's Philoſophical Works, c. are works very uſeful in 
their kind : though it has 

former of theſe, that the authors have taken upon them 
entirely to omit a great number of ſuch 


n charged as a fault in the 
and diſ- 


ABS 


the nature of an Abridement, but of a florilege, analecta, of 

excerpta. | | 

ABRIDGMENT, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſhortening 
a count, or declaration, by ſubtracting ſome of the ſubſtance 

of it. See DECLARATION. 

A man is ſaid to abridge his plaint in aſſixe, or a woman het 

demand in an action of dower, when, having put any lands 

therein which are not in the tenure of the tenant or defen- 
dant ; and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded to that land in 
abatement of the writ ; they are brought to abridge, i. e. to 
deſiſt from and leave that parcel out of the demand; and pray 
that the tenant may anſwer to the reſt, to which he has not 
* pleaded any thing.— Though the demandant has abridged 
is plaintor demand ; yet the writ {till remains good for the 
reſt, The reaſon is, that ſuch writs run in general, and do 

not ſpecify particulars. See 21 H. 8. c. 3. 

ABROC MENT, or ABBROCHMENT, ABROCAMEN- 
TUM, in ſome ancient law- writers, denotes the act of ingroſ- 

ſing or buying up commodities by wholeſale, before they come 

in the open market ; in order to ſell them off by retail : other- 
wiſe called fore/alling. See FOREST ALLING. 

ABROGA TION, the a& of aboliſhing a law, by au- 

thority of the maker. See Law. | | 

In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with abolition, re- 
aling, revocation. Sc. See ABOLITION, REPEALING, 
EVOCATION, Se. 

Abrogation ſtands oppoſed to rogation : it is diſtinguiſhed from 

derogation, which implies the taking away only ſome part of 

a law; from ſubrogation, which denotes the adding a clauſe 

to it ; from obrogation, which implies the limiting, or re- 

ſtraining it; from diſpenſation, which only ſets it aſide in a 

particular inſtance ; and from antiquation, which is the re- 

fuſing to paſs a law. SecRoGaTion, DEROGATION, Dis- 

PENSATION, &c. 

ABSCESS®, in medicine, a kind of inflammatory tumor, 
containing purulent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part, and cor- 
rupting and conſuming the fibres, and other ſubſtance thereof, 
See TUMOR. 

Authors are divided as to the reaſon of the appellation : ſome 
think the tumor thus called, by reaſon parts before conti- 
guous, ab/cedunt, or ſeparate from each other; others, becauſe 
particles of the fibrous matters, are torn off and waſted : o- 
thers, becauſe the. matter flows and is derived from another 
part, or is ſecreted from the blood; laſtly, others derive the 
1 from the running of the pus; on which princi- 
ple they aſſert that it is not properly an A4b/ce/5, till it burſts 
and begins to vent it ſelf. But this ts a critic's deciſion; which 

hyſicians will hardly be concluded by. 

Alſeeſe is the ſame with what the Greeks call apeſtema, 
and the Engliſh, impaſtbume, or impoſthumation, See Apo- 
STUME. 

Almoſt all Ab/cefſes are the conſequences of inflammation, 
The ripening of ab/ce//zs is promoted by poultices, c. 
— Abſeceſſes are open'd either by cauſtic or incifen ; but the 
latter in molt caſes is preferable. Sharp Surg. Intr. c. 2. See al- 
ſo INFLAMMATION, CATAPLASM, SUPPURATION,C&c. 
Ab ſceſſes ariſe often in women after delivery; and though dan- 
gerous in themſelves, yet appear to be the criſis of the diſeaſe 
that gave riſe thereto. —PFor the cure, if they cannot be diſ- 
cuſſed, 7. e. carried off by proper artificial evacuations, as 
phlebotomy, purging, &c. with the uſe of calomel between 
whiles, and gentle perſpirative fotus's, liniments, and cata- 
plaſms; recourſe is to be had to the contrary method, and 
they muſt be brought to ſupputration. When the matter is 
fully ripened, they are to be opened with a lancet or cauſtic, 
and their cure attempted by digeſtives and incarnatives. See 
RiyENER, DIG ESTIVE, INCARNATIVE, &c. 

A BSCISSE, AssC1ssA, in conics, a part of the diameter, 
or tranſverſe axis of a conic ſection, intercepted between the 

. vertex or ſome other fixed point, and a ſemiordinate. See 
Conic Section. - Lt: ; 

Such are the lines AP, AP, Cc. (Tab. Conics, fg. 20.) inter- 
cepted between the vertex A and the ſemiordinates PM, PM, 
Sc. which are called 8 of the Latin abſeindere, to cut 
off; as being parts cut off from the axis. — Others call them, 
fogitta, 4. d. arrows. See SAGITTA, de 

n the parabola, the Abſciſſe is a third proportional to the pa- 
rameter and ſemiordinate ; and the parameter a third pro- 
portional to the Abſciſſe and ſemiordinate. See PARABOLA, 
SEMIORDINATE, &c. ; 
In the ellipſis, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is equal to the 
rectangle of the parameter into the 4B/c://e, ſubtracting ano- 
ther rectangle of the ſame 5 75 7, into a fourth proportional 
to the axis, parameter, and Abſciſſe. See ELLIPSIs. 

In the hyperbola, the ſquares of the ſemiordinates are to each 
other as the rectangles of the Abſciſſe into another line, com- 
poſed of the 227 and the tranſverſe axis. See HyPER- 
BOLA. ad N | 

ABSENT, See the article PRESENT. 

A BSIS. See the article Ars 18. Tg 

ABSOLUTE *, ina general ſenſe, ſomething that ſtands 
free and independent on others. rank 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ab, from ; and l- 


were, to looſen. | 


courſes, as were not ſo much to their own taſte ; which is not 


ABSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, denotes a being, whoſe whale 


eſſence 
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elſence does not conſiſt in a mere habitude, or relation to 


another. 

In which ſenſe Abſolute ſtands oppoſed to relative or reſpec- 
tive, See RELATIVE, Oc. þ 
AB$0LUTE is more particularly underſtood of a thing which 
does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by virtue 

of any other being, conſidered as its cauſe. | 

In which ſenſe, God alone is Abſolute. See GoD, CAusk, 
&c, | 

Abſolute in this ſenſe is ſynonymous with independent, and 
ſtands oppoſed to dependent. 


ABSOLUTE alſo denotes a thing's being free from conditions, or 


limitations. See ABSOLUTELY 3 ſee alſo CONDITION, Se. 
In which ſenſe, the word is * with unconditional. 
We ſay, an Abſolute decree, Abſolute promiſe, Abſolute obe- 
dience. The covenant with Noah was Abſolute, and without 
conditions; that under the goſpel, on condition of faith and 
obedience. The Antinomians alſo hold the goſpel-covenant 
Abſolute, and that Chriſt has purchaſed our ſalvation, with- 
out any conditions to be performed on our fide. See ANTI- 
NOM Y, GosPEL, &c. : 
ABSOLUTE Government, that wherein the prince is left ſolely 
to his own will, being not limited to the obſervance of any 


laws except thoſe of his own diſcretion. See DE SPOT Is, 


Mod ARCHVY, &c. 


When the Danes made their king Abſolute, in 1670, they 


declared him abſolved from his coronation-oath. 
ABSOLUTE Number, in algebra, is the known quantity or num- 
ber which poſſeſſes one entire fide, or part of an equation; 
being the rectangle, or ſolid whoſe root or value is to be 
found. See EQUATION, and RoorT. : 
Thus, in the Equation aa+16a=36, the Abſolute Number is 
36: which is equal to @ multiplied by it ſelf, added to 16 
times 4, 8 
This is what Vieta calls homogeneum comparationis. ; 
ABSOLUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the ſum of the optic 
and eccentiic equations, See EQUATION. 


Ablatiffe ABSOLUTE, in grammar, is a word or phraſe detach'd, | 


and independent of the reſt of the diſcourſe ; neither govern- 
ing, nor being governed of any other thing, See ABLATIVE. 
This is frequent among the Latins; in imitation of whom, 
the modern languages have likewiſe adopted it : deleto exer- 
citu, the army being cut to pieces. All things conſidered, rea- 
ſon will appear the beſt guide in matters of religion, 

ABSOLUTE Motion. ( MoT1on, 

ABSOLUTE Place. See 3 PLACE. 

ABSOLUTE Space. SPACE, 

ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to re- 
latively. See the articles ABSOLUTE and RELATIVE. 
Thus, the terms of a propoſition are ſaid to be taken Alſo- 
lutely; that is, without relation to each other. Man, con- 

ſidered Abſolutely, and in himſelf, is a reaſonable creature. 

ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. 
In which ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum quid. 
Thus a thing is ſaid to be Abſolutely, and ſimply good. 

ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed, by divines, in oppoſition to de- 
claratively, f 
The church of Rome holds, that the prieſt can forgive ſins 
Abſolutely; the Proteſtants ſay, only declaratively and miniſte- 
rially. See ABSOLUTION. : 
In grammar, we ſay, a word is taken Abſolutely, abſolut? 

ſumptus, when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, in 

the phraſe Mie ſhould pray without ceaſing, the word pray is 
taken Abſolutely, as it governs nothing. 
In geometry, Abſolutely is taken for entirely, compleatly. 
Thus, we ſay, ſuch a thing is Abſolutely round; in contra- 
diſtinction from what is only partly ſo, as a ſpheroid, cy- 
cloid, @*c. | 

ABSOLU.TION, ABsorur 10, in the civil law, &c. a 
definitive ſentence, whereby a perſon accuſed of any crime, 
Sc. is acquitted, and declared innocent. 

Among the Romans, the ordinary method of pronouncing 
judgment was this: After the cauſe had been pleaded on both 
ſides, the Præco uſed the word dixerunt, 9. d. they have ſaid 
what they had to ſay. Then, three ballots were diftributed 
to each judge; one marked with the letter A. for Ab/olution ; 

another with C. for condemnation; and a third with N. L. 
non liquet, it is not clear; to require reſpite of judgment: and 
according as the majority fell of this or that mark, the ac- 
cuſed was 2 or condemned, Sc. If he were abſolved, 

the Prætor diſmiſſed him with videtur non feciſſe, or jure vi- 

detur fue ? 

When the votes are equally divided on the ſides of Ab/alution 
and condemnation, the accuſed is abſolved : this procedure is 
ſuppoſed to be founded on the law of nature. Such is the ſen- 
timent of Faber on the 125th law, de Div. Reg. Fur. of 
Cicero, pro Cluentio ; of Quintilian, Declam. 254 ; of Strabo, 
lib. ix. Cc. | | 

ABSOLUTION, in the canon law, is a juridical act, whereby a 
prieſt, as a judge, and in virtue of a power given him by J - 
ſus Chriſt, remits the fins of ſuch as, upon confeſſion, ap- 

ar to have the conditions requiſite thereto. 

The Romaniſts hold Abſolution a part of the ſacrament of 

penance : the council of Trent, ſeſſ. xiv. cap. iii. and that 


ABS 


of Florence, in the decree ad Armenos, declare the form of 
eſſence of the ſacrament to lie in the words of Ab/olution, 
o__ thee of thy ſins. 

The formula 

in the Greek church, deprecatory ; and in the churches of 
the Reformed, declarative. Arcuvius, indeed, contends that 
the Greek formula is abſolute : and that it conſiſts in theſe 
words, Mea mediocritas habet te venia donatum. But the in- 
ſtances he produces are either no formula's of Ab/elution, or 
only of Ab/olution from excommunication, not of ſacramen- 
tal Abſolution, | 

ABSOLUTION is Chiefly uſed in the Reformed churches for a 

ſentence whereby a perſon who ſtands excommunicated, is 

releaſed or freed from the ſame. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 

In the church of Scotland, if the excommunicated ſhew real 

ſigns of godly ſorrow, and if upon application to the preſby- 

tery a warrant be granted for his Abſalution, he is brought be- 
fore the congregation to confeſs his ſin, and expreſs his ſor- 
row as often as the Preſbytery ſhall think meet : when the 
congregation is ſatisfied of his penitence, the miniſter puts up 

a prayer, deſiring Jeſus Chriſt, who has inſtituted the ordi- 

nance of excommunication, (z. e. of binding and looſing the 

ſins of men on earth) with a promiſe of ratifying the righteous 
ſentence above, to accept of this man, to forgive his diſobe- 
dience, &c, This done, he pronounces his Abſalution; by 

which his former ſentence is taken off, and the ſinner is a- 

* received into communion. | 
n the church of Rome there are divers other political Abo- 

lutions; as, 

ABSOLUTIO @ ſevis, which is neceſſary where a perſon, has 
been concerned in ſeeing ſentence of death executed on a 
criminal, or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for the 
holding of a benefice. 


lodged an appeal againſt a ſentence of excommunication, by 
which the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended, 

It being a maxim in the papal juriſprudence, that the ſentence 
ſtands good notwithſtanding any appeal ; this ſort of Ab/olu- 
tion is ſometimes granted until the iſſue of his appeal be 
known : by means hereof, ſome articles, at leaft, of his ex- 
communication are taken off; inſomuch that perſons may 
converſe with him without danger: and befide, in caſe of 
death, this ſentence is ſuppoſed to ſtand him in ſome ſtead. 

ABSORBENTS, in medicine, remedies which by the 
ſoftneſs or porolity of their component parts, become proper 
to ſheath the aſperities of ſharp pungent humors ; or to im- 
bibe or dry away, as with a ſponge, ſuperfluous moiſtures. 
Such are the teſtaceous powders, hartſhorn, coral, crabs eyes 

and claws, calcined bones, burnt ivory, terra ſigillata, and 
even iron it ſelf; alſo divers woods; as ſanders, maſtic, guaia- 
cum, ſaſſafras; and divers roots, as china, ſarſaparilla, &c. 
Abſorbents are much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
driers and ſweetners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word as ſy- 
nonymous with mbibentia, and ſaturantia. 
The term Abſorbent is frequently confounded with alcali; al- 
calies having, really, the effect of Alſorbents with reſpect to 
acids. See ACID, and ALCALI. 

ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underſtood of a perſon who re- 
freins oc gw aggy all uſe of wine. See WINE. 8 
In which ſenſe, Aſtemicus is ſynonymous with the Latin 
invinius, vini abſtinens, and the Greek ales, or even 
dopomorns, and vdpoTageraris, g. d. water-drinker, water- 
advocate, & c. being compounded of abs, from; and teme- 
tum, wine. b 

ABSTEMIOUS 1s particularly uſed among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
in ſpeaking of perſons, Who are diſabled from partaking of 
the cup in the euchariſt, by reaſon of a natural averſion to 
wine. See ANTIPATHY. 

It has been diſputed, whether thoſe naturally Ab/temious may 
be allowed to communicate in the ſpecies of bread only ? The 
Calviniſts, in the ſynod of Charenton, permitted them to 
communicate by only touching the cup with the lips, without 
drinking a drop: the Lutherans exclaim againſt this tolera- 
tion, as a ſacrilegious mutilation of the ſacrament. There is 
no devout perſon, ſay they, but by force of prayer to God, 
may obtain power to ſwallow, at leaſt a drop of wine,— 

V. Stricker, in Nov. lit. germ. 1709. p. 304. 

The biſhop of Meaux alledges the caſe of the Ab/emions, to 

juſtify the retrenchment of the cup ; fince it appears hence, 

that communion under both kinds is not a divine command, 
inaſmuch as there are ſome caſes wherein it may be diſpenſed 

withal.— V. Nouv. rep. lett. t. 3. p. 23. Mem. de Treu. 1708. 

p. 33. 1717. p. 1415. 

The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, were all 

enjoined to be 4b/temious ; and that it might appear whether 

or no they kept up to the injunction, it was one of the laws 
of the Roman civility, that they ſhould kiſs their friends and 
relations whenever they accoſted them. 

ABSTERGENTSS®, or ApsTERSIVE medicines, a claſs of 

remedies, whoſe effect is to abrade, and wipe away ſuch mu- 

cous particles as they meet in their paſſage; and thus cleanſe 
the parts from viſcid, or impure adheſions, and carry off the 


morbid matter of wounds, ulcers, &c, See Mgpicixe, 
MuNDIFICATIVE, &c. : 


* The 


of Abſolution in the Romiſh church is abſolute ;_ 


ABSOLUTIoO ad cautelam, is that granted to a perſon who has 


8 
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ABSTINENCE“, in a general ſenſe, the act or habit of 


ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare diet, or a 


The word is compounded of the Latin abs, from; and ler- 
gere to wipe. See 'TERSION, 

Abftergents are more uſually called among phyſicians, deter- 
gents. See DETERGENT. 3 8 
Abftergents are of the genus of balſamics; and only differ in 
their degree of ſubtilty and efficacy, from vulneraries. See 
BALSAMIC, and VULNERARY. 
The principal ſimples in the clafs of Ab/ergents, are the leaves 
of wormwood, garlic, leeks, capers, ſcurvygraſs, fumitory, 
liverwort, tanſy, and vervain : bitter almonds, figs, jujebs, 
raiſins, dates, juniper-berries ; gum ammoniac, 
Capivi, balm of Gilead, tacamahaca; turpentines; barber- 
ries, liquorice, turmeric, madder, parmaſitty, mummy, 
ſulphur, ſalt, mercury, and native cinnabar.—Moſt of which 
the reader will find particularly deſcribed under their proper 
articles. | 


refraining from ſomething, which we have a propenſion to, 
or find * in. 
* The word is derived from the Latin ab/linere ; formed 
of abs, from; and tenere, to hold; . d. ab aliqua re /e 
fenere. a 
The Jews were obliged to ahHiain from their wives at certain 
ſeaſons. —The ſame is enjoined in the apoſtolical conſtitutions 
on all faſt and meagre days; the church of England alſo re- 
commends certain days of faſting, and Ab/tinence. — Abſtinence 
from fleſh has been enjoined by ſtatute even ſince the Refor- 


mation, particularly on Fridays, and Saturdays, and on Vi- | 


ils, and all commonly called fiſb- days. 2 and 3 Ed. 6. c. 19. 
© The like — 92 under Q. Elizabeth, 
but at the ſame time it was declared, that this was done not 
out of motives of religion, as if there were any difference in 
meats, but in favour of the conſumption of ſea-fiſh, and to 
multiply the number of fiſhermen and mariners, as well as 
ſpare the ſtock of ſheep, 5 Eliz. c. 15.—The great faſt, ſays 
St. Auguſtin, is to ab/tain from ſin. See FAs r. 

The ancient Athletæ lived in a perpetual Ab/tinence from all 
kind of ſenſible pleaſure, to render their bodies more robuſt, 
and hardy. See ATHLETA. 


lender parſimonious uſe of food, much below the ordinary 
ſtandard of nature. See Foo and DIE r. f 

The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of Ab/tinence in 
the cure of many diſorders, and protracting the term of life. 
— The noble Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable means 
had proved vain, fo that his life was deſpaired of at = i 
recovered and lived to near an hundred, by mere dint of Ab- 
ſtinence; as he himſelf gives the account. ; 

It is indeed ſurprizing to what a great age the primitive Chri- 
ſtians of the Eaſt, who retired from the perſecutions into the 
deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, healthful and chearful, 
on a very little food: Caſſian aſſures us, that the common 
rate for twenty-four hours was twelve ounces of bread, and 
mere water: with this S. Anthony lived an hundred and five 
years; James the hermit, an hundred and four; Arſenius, 
tutor of the Emperor Arcadius, an hundred and twenty; 
St. Epiphanius, an hundred and fifteen ; Simeon the ſtylite, 
an hundred and twelve; and Romuald, an hundred and 


2 f 
Indeed, we can match, nay out- do theſe inſtances of lon- 


gævity, at home: Buchanan writes, that one Laurence pre- 


ſerved himſelf to an hundred and forty by force of tempe- 
rance and labour; and Spotſwood mentions one Kentigern, 
afterwards called 8. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to an 
hundred and eighty- five by the ſame means. Other inſtances 
ſee under the article Lo zviTty. 

Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according to Dr. 
Cheyne, to repletion; and may be either cured, prevented, 


or remedied, by Ab/tinence. REPLETION, EvACUA- 
TION, Sc. 


/ 
Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordinary inſtances of 


long Abſtinence *,—It is the natural courſe for divers ſpecies 
to paſs four, five, or ſix months every year without either 
eating or drinking: accordingly, the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, 
ſerpent, ſwallow, fly, &c. are obſerved regularly to retire, 
at thoſe ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves, 
ſome in the caverns of rocks, or ruins; others dig holes under 
ground; others get into the woods, and lay themſelves up in 
the clefts of trees; others bury themſelves under water, c. 
See MIGRATION, PASSAGE, c. 3 
* The ſerpent-kind hear Ab/inence to a miracle. 
ſeen rattle-ſnakes that had ſubſiſted many months without 

any food, yet ſtill retained their vigour and fierceneſs.—Dr. 


Shaw (Trav. p. 429.) ſpeaks of a couple of ceraſtes, (a ſort 


of Egyptian ſerpents) which had been kept ſive years in a 
bottle cloſe corked, without any ſort of food, unleſs a ſmall 
quantity of ſand wherein they coiled themſelves up in the 


bottom of the veſſel, may be reckon'd as ſuch : yet when he 


ſaw them, they had juſt caſt their ſkins, and were as briſk 
and lively as if juſt taken. 7 
In effect, ſeveral ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt of 
inſets, and many among the other tribes, are able to ſubſiſt 
all winter, not only without food, but many of them with- 


alſam of 


We have 


out reſpiration too. This furniſhes an admirable inſtance 
Vous. I i. | 


%. 


the wiſdom of the creator: The proper food of theſe crea- 
tures, eſpecially the inſect- tribe, being now wanting; there 
is a proviſion for them to live without it. When the fields are 
diveſted of their flowery furniture, and the trees and plants 
are ſtripped of their fruits; what would become of ſuch ani- 
mals as are ſubſiſted by the produce of the ſpring, and ſum- 
mer? And when the ait is grown rigid and chilly with froſt, 
what would become of thoſe many tender ſpecies which are 
impatient of cold? To prevent the total deſtruction and ex- 
tirpation of many ſpecies of animals, the author of nature has 
1 that creatures thus bercaved of their food, ſhould 
e likewiſe impatient of cold: to lead them thus to ſhelter 
themſelves out of the way of danger; and that when there 
arrived, the natural texture and viſcidity of the blood, ſhould 
diſpoſe it, by a further degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate in 
the veſſels: ſo that the circulation ſtopping, and the animal 
functions being in great meaſure ſuſpended; there is no ſenſi- 
ble wafte or conſumption of parts, but they remain in a kind 
of drouſy neutral ſtate, between life and death; till the warm 
ſun revive both them and their food together, by thawing 
the congealed juices both of ſuch animals, and vegetables, 
See HEAT and FIRE. : 
It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal juices 
is extinct in flies, and other inſets, when thus aſleep; in 
that, though cut in pieces they do not awake, nor does any 
fluid ooze out at the wound; unleſs ſome extraordinary de- 
gree of warmth have been firſt applied to unbind the ice.— 
The ſleep of ſuch animals is little elſe than death; and their 
waking, a reſurrection. For if life do not conſiſt in a circu- 
lation of the blood, we do not know what it conſiſts in. 
Hence it is no wonder that tortoiſes, dormice, bears, &c. are 
found as fat and fleſhy after ſome months Alſtinence as before. 
—Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoiſe ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 
at its going to earth in October, and coming out again in 
March; and found that of four pounds four ounces, it onl 
uſed to loſe about one ounce. V. Philsſoph. Tranſ. No 194. 
Indeed, we have inſtances of men paſſing ſeveral months as 
ſtrictly ab/tinent as other creatures. — The records of the Tower 
mention a Scotchman impriſoned for felony, and ftritly 
watched in that fortreſs for ſix weeks; in all which time he 


took not the leaſt ſuſtenance; for which he had his pardon. 


The German Ephemerides ſpeak of one Martha Taylor, 
who by a blow on the back fell into ſuch a proſtration of ap- 
petite, that ſhe took no ſuſtenance, beſides a few drops with 
a feather, for thirteen months: but this was a morbid and 
unnatural caſe, for ſhe ſlept but little all the time. We may 
add the inſtance of S. Chilton of Tinſbury near Bath, who in 
- the years 1693, 1694, 1695, ſlept ſometimes four months, 
and ſometimes above ſix together, with very little food; and 
ſix weeks without any more than a little tent, conveyed with 
a quill into his mouth through a hole in his teeth. v. Philo- 
Joph. Tranſaft. Ne 304. | | 
t is to be added, that in moſt inſtances of Iong Ahſtinence re- 
lated by naturalifts, there were apparent marks of a texture 
of blood, and humours, much like that of ſummer-beaſts, 
and inſets, —Though it is no improbable opinion, that the 
air it ſelf may furniſh ſomething for nutrition, It is certain, 
there are ſubſtances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, r. float- 
ing in the atmoſphere ; which muſt be continually taken in 
by reſpiration. And that an animal body may be nouriſhed 
thereby, is evident in the inſtance of vipers, which if taken 
when firſt brought forth, and kept from every thing but air, 
will yet grow very conſiderable in a few days. So the eggs of 
lizards are obſerved to encreaſe in bulk, after they are pro- 
duced, though there be nothing to furniſh the increment but 
air alone; after the like manner, as the eggs or ſpawn of 
fiſhes grow, and are nouriſhed with the water. See Air, 
and WATER.—And hence, ſay ſome, it is that cooks, tutn- 
ſpit dogs, &c. though they eat but little, yet are uſually fat. 
See NUTRITION, PERSPIRATION, RESPIRATION, Cc. 


ABSTRACT), AsBsTRACTUM, in philoſophy, a thing ſepa- 


rated from ſome other thing, by an operation of the mind 
called Ab/ſirafion. See ABSTRACTION. 


ABSTRACT, ina more particular ſenſe, denotes an idea formed 


in the mind, when we conſidera thing ſimply in itſelf, with- 
out reſpect to the ſubject wherein it reſides; or it is a {imple 
idea, detached and 13 5 from any 12 ſubject or 
complex idea, for the ſake of viewing and conſidering it more 
diſtinctly. See ABSTRACTION. . | 
Thus, magnitude, and humanity are Ab/frafs, or Abſtract 
ideas, when conſidered in themſelves, and without being at- 


. tached to-any particular body, or perſon; though they can- 


not have any real ſubſiſtence without ſuch ſubjects, nor the 
ſubjects le Kr them. 


Whiteneſs is an Ab/fra&?, inaſmuch as it does not denote joy 


one white object, but that colour, or idea in the gene 


wherever found. See GENERAL. | 
From the knowledge of Ab/traffs we arrive at that of con- 


_ Cretes, which is the oppoſite term: concrete e ge- 


neral or abſtract idea's being attached to ſome particular ſub- 


ject, or conſidered as combined with ſome. other ideas; as 


great houſe, white wall. See ConCRETE. | 


ABSTRACT, is alſo uſed for a term which ſignifies an ab/ra? 


idea, See TERM. 
D In 


i more ſimple conception of a form, or quality exiſting in a] of reaſon : that they really reaſon in ſome caſes, ſeems almoſt 3 
0 thing; without expreſſing the ſubject wherein it reſides.— The] as evident as that they have ſenſe; but it is only in particular v8 

1 ſchool-philoſophers define Ab/tra# terms from the ſimplicity} ideas, They are tied up to thoſe narrow bounds ; and do Y 

| It of their ſignification : Ab/trads, according to them, expreſs} not ſeem to have any faculty of Is them by Alftractien. 1 
114 only the form of things, or attributes of things, diſtinct from] Efay on Human Underſtanding, L. I. c. 3. ; a 
| | the ſubjects whereof they are forms or attributes. Such is the doctrine of ab/trae? ideas, under the improvements 3 
ut All our ſimple ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, have Ab/ftra#, as well] of that excellent author. In effect, it is the ſtanding opinion, 3 
Af? as concrete names; as, whiteneſs, white; ſweetneſs, ſweet ;} that the mind has ſuch a power or faculty of framing ab/rae? 'J 
110 Sc. The like alſo holds in our idea of modes, and relations; ] ideas, or notions of things; and on ſuch very ideas do a great be 
bi lf as juſtice, juſt ; equality, equal; &c. part of the writings of philoſophers turn. IT helſe are ſuppoſed 'Y 
i But as to our ideas of ſubſtances, we have very few Ab/ftra7} in all their ſyſtems ; and without them there would be nothing 4 
| 1 names at all. —Thoſe few that the ſchools have forged, as a- done. — They are more eſpecially reputed the object of logic, M 
Wit nimalitas, humanitas, &c. hold no proportion with the infi- | mathematics, and metaphyfics, and all that paſſes under the 4 
111 nite number of names of ſubſtances; and could never get ad- notion of the molt ahſtracted and ſublime learning. 3 
il mittance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of public] Yet has a late eminent and ingenious author, Dr. Berkeley, 1 
il approbation: which ſeems to intimate a confeſſion of man- conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas; and gone a good way 1 
14 kind, that they have no ideas of the real eſſenceg of ſub-] towards overturning the whole ſyſtem, and conſequently to- Y 
Ut ſtances ; ſince they have not names for ſuch ideas. wards ſetting philoſophy on a new footing. OL 
Bi It was only the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and the confi-} The qualities or modes of things, it is on all hands agreed, E 
| dence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge they had not, | do never really exiſt apart, and ſeparated from all others; but i 
| which firſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, humanitas, are conſtantly mixed and combined together, ſeveral in the Y 
ff and the like; which yet went very little farther than their | fame object. But, ſay the philoſophers, the mind being able $ 
af own ſchools, and could never get to be current among un- to conſider each quality ſingly, or a He from other qua= XR 
Bi derſtanding men. See SUBSTANCE. |  lities with which it is united, does by that means frame to it 3 
j But the reality and cxiſtence of all Ahtract ideas, and of any | ſelf abſract ideas, of a different nature and kind from the 1 
0 ſuch faculty in the mind as aHraction, has of late been con- ſenſible ones. | 1 

f troverted, See ABSTRACTION. For an example hereof : the eye perceiving an object extend- 3 
4 In effect, if there were any ſuch things as Ab/Ara#ts, Auhſtrac:] ed, coloured, and moved, reſolves this compound idea, into 3 
N qualities, &c, we do not ſee how they could be deſtroyed; | its ſimple conſtituent ones; and viewing each by it ſelf, exclu. 
N they muſt be permanent, and immutable ; for that which | five of the reſt, frames ahtract ideas of extenſion, colour, 2 
[ | deftroys the white warm flame, could not reach the white- and motion themſelves, or in their own nature. Not that 3 
F | neſs or the warmth : that which deftroys the figured, moving, | it is poſſible for ſuch colour and motion to exiſt without ex- 1 

d ſolid ball, could not hurt the figure, motion, ſolidity, Sc.] tenſion ; but only that the mind can frame to it ſelf, by 4b- 2 

| —Abſratt ideas, in fine, ſeem to tend to ſubſtantial forms. | /fra#iom, the idea of colour excluſive of extenſion; and of 4 


ABS 


In which ſenſe, the words whiteneſs, paternity, animality, | 


juſtice, crookedneſs, c. are Ab/tratts, or Abſtract terms. 
Abſtrac Terms may be conceived as words which denote a 


See SUBSTANTIAL FORM. 


their purity, ſimplicity, ſubtility, &c,—In which ſenſe, we ſay, 


ABSTRACT Numbers are aſſemblages of units, conſidered in 


themſelves, and not applied to denote any collections of par- 
ticular ſorts of things, See NUMBER, 


Ass TRA T Mathematics, are thoſe branches employed about 


uantity conſidered abſolutely, or in the general; without re- 


ſtriction to any certain kind, or ſpecies: of it. See MATHE/“F 
MAT ICS. 


Such are geometry and arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC and 


GEOMETRY. 

In this ſenſe, Ab/traf mathematics ſtand oppoſed to mixt ma- 
thematics ; where the ſimple and ab/traded properties and 
relations of quantity delivered in the former, are applied to 
ſenſible objects; and by that means become intermixed with 
phyſical conſiderations, —Such are hydroſtatics, optics, navi- 
gation, c. | 


ABSTRACT is alſo extended to divers other things, in reſpect of | 


ABS 


It is this laſt faculty, or power of aire dings according to 
Mr. Locke, that makes the great difference between men and 
brutes z even thoſe latter muſt be allowed to have ſome ſhare 


motion, excluſive both of colour and extenſion. 

Again, ſay the ſame philoſophers, the mind having obſerved 
that in the particular extenſions perceived by ſenſe, there is 
ſomething common, and alike in all; and fome other things 


- peculiar z as, this, or that figure, or magnitude, which diſ- 


tinguiſh them one from another; it can conſider apart, os 


fingle out by it ſelf, what is common; making thereof a ge- 


neral ab/traft idea of extenſion, which is neither line, ſur- 
face, nor ſolid, nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an 
idea entirely preſcinded frgm them all.—80, likewiſe, by 
leaving out of the ſeveral colours perceived by ſenſe, that 
which diſtinguiſhes them from one another, and only retain- 
ing what is common to all, it makes an idea of colour in the 
abſtract, which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, &c,— 
After the ſame manner, by conſidering motion ab/tradedh, 
both from the body moved, and from the figure it deſcribes, 
and all particular directions, and velocities ; an ab/tratt idea 


of motion is framed, which equally correſponds to all ma- 


tions whatever. 


ABSTRACT, is alſo uſed in matters of literature, for a compen- 
They add, that as the mind frames ab/ra# ideas of qualities 


dious view, or epitome of a larger work. See EPITOME. 
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An Abſtra# is ſuppoſed to be a degree ſhorter, and more ſu- 
perficial than an abridgment. See ABRIDGMENT. 


ABSTRACTION, an operation of the mind, whereby 


we ſeparate things ge conjunct, or exiſting together; 
and form, and conſider, ideas of things thus ſeparated. See 
ABSTRACT, 


The faculty of ab/rafing, ſtands directly oppoſite to that of | 


compounding. By compoſition we conſider thoſe things toge- 
ther, which in reality are not joined together in one exiſtence. 
And by Alſtraction we conſider thoſe things ſeparately and a- 
part, which in reality do not exiſt apart. See COMPOSITION. 
Abſtra#ion is chiefly employed theſe three ways. —Firſt, when 
the mind conſiders any one part of a thing, in ſome reſpeCts 
diſtin from the whole; as a man's arm, without the conſi- 
deration of the reſt of his body. | 


Secondly, when we conſider the mode of any ſubſtance, omit- | 


ting the ſubſtance it ſelf, or when we ſeparately conſider ſeve- 
ral modes which ſubſiſt together in one ſubject. See/Mone. 
This Abſtraction the geometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the length of a body ſeparately, which they call a 
line ; omitting the conſideration of its breadth. and depth. 
See LINE, | 

Thirdly, it is by Abram, that the mind frames general, 
or univerſal ideas; omitting the modes, and relations of the 
particular objects whence they are formed. Thus, when we 
would underſtand a thinking being in general, we gather 
from our ſelf-conſciouſneſs what it is to think; and omitting 
the conſideration of thoſe things which have a peculiar rela- 
tion to our own mind, or to the human mind, we think of a 
thinking being in general. 

Ideas framed thus, which are what we properly call ab/tra# 
ideas, become general repreſentatives of all objects of the ſame 


kind; and their names applicable to whatever exiſts conform- 


able to ſuch ideas. Thus, the colour that we receive from 
chalk, ſnow, milk, Cc. is a repreſentative of all of that kind y 
and has a name given it, whiteneſs, which ſignifies the ſame 
quality, whergver found or imagined, See GENERAL, 


* 
| 


or modes; ſo does it, by the ſame faculty, attain ab/tra ideas 
of the more compound beings, which include many coexiſtent 
ualities.—For an example — Having obſerved that Peter, 
. John, Cc. reſemble each other in ſbape, and other 
ualities; we can leave out of the complex idea we had of 
eter, James, &c. that which is peculiar to each, retaining 


only what is common to all, and ſo make an ahiHradt idea, 


wherein all the particulars equally partake. —And thus at is 
we are ſuppoſed to come by the ah rad idea of man, or of 
humanity, or human nature; wherein there is indeed in- 
cluded colour, becauſe no man but has ſome colour, but it 
is neither white, nor black, nor brown; becauſe there is no 
one particular colour wherein all men partake. So likewiſe 
there is included ſtature, but then it is neither tall, nor low, 
nor yet middle ſtature, but ſomething 4% iracted from all 
theſe: And ſo of the reſt. | 
Farther yet, there being a general variety of other creatures, 
which partake in ſome parts, but not all, of the complex idea 
of man ; the mind leaving out thoſe parts which are peculiar 
to men, and retaining thoſe only which are common to all 
living creatures, frames the idea of animal; which ab/trafs 
or participares not only of all men, but all birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, and inſets. | 

The conſtituent parts of ſuch ab/tra# idea of animal, are bo- 
dy, life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion. By body, is meant, 
body without any particular ſhape, or figure; there being no 
one common to all animals ; without covering, either of hair, 
of feathers, or ſcales :,nor yet naked; hair, feathers, ſcales, 
and nakedneſs, being the diſtinguiſhing properties of particu- 
lar animals, and for that reaſon left out of the a}/trad@ idea. 


Upon the ſame account, the ſpontaneous motion muſt be nei- 


ther walking, nor flying, nor creeping ; it is nevertheleſs a 
motion But what that motion is, it is not eaſy to conceive. 

I will not affirm, ſays Dr. Berkeley, that other people have 
© not this wonderful faculty of ab/raFing their ideas; but I 


© am confident I have it, not my ſelf, —I have, indeed, a fa- 


c culty of imagining, or repreſenting to my (elf 99 7 
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ABS 


© things I have perceived, and of variouſly compounding or 
« dividing them: I can imagine a man with two heads, or 
the upper parts of a man join'd to the body of a horſe. I 
© can conſider the hand, the eye, the noſe, each by it ſelf, 
« abſtratted or ſeparated from the reſt of the body.—But then, 
© whatever hand or eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome parti- 
© cular ſhape and colour.—So, again, the idea of a man I 
« frame to my ſelf, muſt be either of a white, or a black, or 
© a tawny, a ſtrait or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a mid- 
« dle-ſized man. ; 

I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the ab/rad? idea 
© above deſcribed ; and it is equally impoſſible for me to form 
the ab/tra# idea of motion, diſtin from the body moving, 
c and which is neither ſwift nor low, curvilinear, nor recti- 
linear. —And the like may be ſaid of all other ab/irad ge- 
c neral ideas whatever.“ 

Since all things that exiſt are only particulars, * Whence, ſays 
Mr. Locke, is it, that we come by general words, expreſ- 
c five of a thouſand individuals?” His anſwer is, terms only 
become general, by being made the ſigns of ab/tra# and ge- 


neral ideas; ſo that the reality of ahſtract ideas, ſhould follow | 


from the reality of general words. — But this ſeems a decep- 
tion.—A word becomes general, by being made the ſign, not 
of an ab/tra& general idea, but of ſeveral particular ones, any 
one of which it indifferently ſuggeſts to the mind. —For an 
example, when I ſay that hatever has extenſion is diviſible; the 
ropolition is to be underſtood of extenſion in general: not that 
Tann conceive any attract om idea of extenſion, which 
is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, neither great nor ſmall, &c. 
To make this more evident, ſuppoſe a geometrician to be de- 
monſtrating a method of dividing a line into two equal parts : 
In order hereto, he draws, for inſtance, a black line, an inch 
long ; and this, which in itſelf is a particular line, is never- 
theleſs, with reſpect to its ſignification, general; ſince it re- 
preſents all lines whatever: ſo that what is demonſtrated of 
this one, will hold of all others. —And as that particular line 
becomes general by being made a ſign ; ſo does the name line: 
and as the former owes its generality, not to its being the ſign 
of an ab/trad or general line, but of any or all particular right 
lines that may poſſibly exiſt ; ſo muſt the latter derive its ge- 
nerality from the ſame cauſe, See GENERAL TERM, 
Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of the difficulty of forming ab/ra# ideas, 
ſays; And does it not require ſome pains and ſkill to form 
< the general idea of a triangle, which yet is none of the moſt 
© abſiraft and comprehenſive ; for it muſt be neither oblique, 
< nor rectangular; neither equilateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcalenous ; 
© but all, and none of theſe, at once. Now, let any man 
look into his thoughts, and try whether he has, or can attain 
to an idea of a triangle, correſpondent to this deſcription. 
From the notion of ab/trat ideas, Dr. Berkeley endeavours to 
ſhew, it was, that bodies firſt came to be ſuppoſed ts have an 
exiſtence of their own, out and independent of the mind per- 
ceiving them, —Can there be a greater ſtrain of Abftratin, 


ſays he, than to diſtinguiſh the exiſtence of ſenſible objects | 


from their ing Prone, fo as to conceive them exiſting 
unperceived ? See Body, and EXTERNAL Morld. 
We ſhall only add, that abſtrafing, on the common ſyſtem, 
is no more than generalizing: it is making one thing ſtand 
for an hundred, by omitting the conſideration of the differences 
between them: it is taking ſeveral differents, i. e. different 

combinations, ſetting aſide the peculiarities in each, and con- 
ſidering only what is found alike in all. Thus it is that I ſay, 


I lave my friend, lave my miſtreſs, lave my ſelf, my bottle, my | 


book, my eaſe, &c.—Not that it is poſſible I ſhould have the 
ſame perception with reſpe& to ſo many different ſorts: of 


things, things that ſtand in ſuch different relations to me: 


but only that there appearing ſomething in them all that bears 
a reſemblance to the reſt, in ſome circumſtance or other, 1 
chuſe to call them all by one name, /ove. For if I conſider 
the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall find they lead me 
very different ways, to very different actions; all the analo- 
gy there is between them, is a ſort of pleaſure or ſatisfaction, 
ariſing upon the application of the particular object to its pro- 
per organ, or ſenſe.—The ab/trad idea of love, then, will 
terminate in the idea of pleaſure : but, it is certain, there can 
be no idea of pleaſure, without a thing pleaſant to excite it. 
Any other ab/tra# idea of pleaſure, will amount to no more 
than a view or perception of the circumſtances wherewith our 
prafures have been attended: but theſe are mere externals, 
oreign to the pleaſurable ſenſation it ſelf z which nothing but 
An object applied in ſuch and ſuch a manner can excite. — 


To ſuppoſe an idea of pleaſure produced indirectiy, by any 


other than the proper cauſe, is as abſurd as to ſuppoſe an idea 

of ſound, produced without a ſonorous object. The mind has 

no power of making any ideas, call — what you will, 

whether abftradt, or concrete, or general, or particular : its 

aCtivity goes no. farther than to the perceiving of ſuch as are 

preſented to it : ſo that its action is really no other than a de- 
ree of paſſion, See SENSE and SENSATION. 


ABSTRUSE *, denotes ſomething to be deep, hidden, or 
far removed from the common apprehenſions, and ways of 

; concyiving in oppoſition to what is obvious and palpable. 
The word is of Latin original, abfra/as ; formed of abs, from, 


In which ſenſe, metaphyſics is an al/ruſe ſcience, the new 
doctrine of infinites is an ab/ruſe point of knowledge that few 
people attain to. 725 
ABSURD, ABsUR DUN, a thing that thwarts, or goes con- 
trary to the common notions, and apprehenſions of mankind. 
See ABSURDITY, 
Thus, a propoſition would be ab/urd, that ſhould affirm, that 
two and two make five ; or that ſhould deny them to make 
four, See PROPOSITION. 
The logicians have a way of proving the truth of a propoſi- 
tion, by ſhewing the contrary is abſurd, See T RUTH. 
This they call 
Reductio ad ABSURDUM, or arguing ex Alſurdo. Sce RE- 
DUCTION, 
ABSURDITY, a kind of error, or offence againſt ſome 
evident, and generally allowed truth or principle. See ER“ 
ROR, Maxim, Sc. 
The greateſt of all Abſurdities is the contradiction. Sce Cox- 
TRADICTION. 
The ſchoolmen make two ſpecies of Abſurdities —T he one, 
abſolute, ans, which contradicts the common ſenſe of man- 
kind; the other relative, ru, which gives the ly: to ſome 
one, or more 9 or perſons of great weight and 
authority. 
In this ſenſe, the doctrine of a vacuum is an abſurdity; as 
being contrary to Ariſtotle : ſo is that of a plerm ; as being 
contrary to Sir Iſaac Newton. In effect, there is ſcarce one 
truth of any moment, but what is an abſurdity in this ſenſe; 
as being repugnant to the ſyſtem of ſome ſect, or party. # 
ABSYNTHIUM “, or ABSINTHIUM, a medicinal plant, 
of conſiderable efficacy in quality of a bitter, and ſtomachic ; 
popularly called wormweed. See STOMACHIC, Se. 

* The word ſeems compounded of the privative particle a, and 
Aud, delectatio, pleaſure ; alluding to the ditagreeable taſte 
of this plant. 

There are divers kinds of Ab/ynthium enumerated by botaniſts, 
at leaſt thirty. Thoſe which chiefly obtain in medicine, are, 
19, the Roman, or ſmall, called alſo pontic ; ufed as a ſto- 
machic, aſtringent, diſcutient, and to prevent putrefaction.— 
Etmuller fays, there is not a chronical diſtemper in which it 


is not ſerviceable. —A conſerve of the Roman Ab/nihium is . 


now alſo much uſed in the ſhops. 
29, The common, or large wormwood, Abſynthium Julgare, or 
Julgare Majus, bitterer much than the former, and ancient- 


ly uſed not only as a ſtomachic, and a deſtroyer of worms, 


but alſo as a detergent, and preſcribed againſt the jaundice, 
and dropſy; but it is now grown into diſuſe in thoſe inten- 
tions, as being prejudicial to the eyes; and is chiefly retained 
as an ingredient in ſome of the officinal compoſitions ; and 
articularly ſome cephalic diſtilled waters. See WATER.— 
The infuſion of Ab/ſynthium in wine, makes what they call 
Vinum Abſynthites, See Wine. 
The pharmacopceias alſo mention an extract of Ahynthium, 
1 Abſynthit ; and a Syrup of Abſynthium, Syrupus de 
 Abſynthio, — 
— will have it to be this plant that yields the ſemen ſandtum 
or ſantonicum, i. e. wormſeed; but Matthiolus affirms the 
contrary, See SANTONICUM. N 
ABUNDANCE *, Copia, plenty. See FERTILITY, Cor- 
NUCOPIA, FECUNDITY, Oc. 


* Abundantia, overflowing, is compounded of ad, from; and 
unda, wave, or water. . 


Abundance, when carried to an exceſs, is a fault, called re- 
dundance, exuberance, &c, See REDUNDANCE, ExUBE- 
RANCE, Gc. 
The author of the Dictionaire Oeconomigue gives divers man- 
ners or ſecrets of producing Abundance.; an abundant crop of 
wheat, pears, apples, peaches, &c. See FECUN DIT. 
ABUNDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe quota- parts added 
together, exceed the number it ſelf whereof they are parts. 
See NUMBER, 5 of 
Thus, the number 12 is Abundant, its quota-parts, 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 6, amounting to 16.—In oppoſition to Abundant num- 
bers ſtand defective ones. See DEFECTIVE. 


ABUSE x, an irregular uſe of a thing; or ſomething intro- 


duced contrary to the true intention thereof. See USER. 

* The word is compounded of ab, from; and y/as, uſe, 
The buſineſs of reformations, viſitations, &c. is to correct 
Abuſes ſecretly crept into diſcipline, &c.—Conſtantine the 
great, by introducing riches into the Church, laid the foun- 


groaned under. See REFORMATION, So. 
Self-ABUSE, is a phraſe uſed by ſome late writers for the crime 
of ſelf-pollution, See POLLUTION. 
In grammar, to apply a word abu/ively, or in an abiſive ſenſe, 
is to miſapply, or pervert its meaning. See CATACHRESIs. 
A permutation of benefices, without the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop, is deemed abuſive, and conſequently null. 
ABUTTALS, ABBUuTALs, ABUTALS, among law-wri- 
ters, denote the buttings or boundings of a piece of land; 
expreſſing. on what other lands, highways, or the like, the 
ſeveral extremes thereof do abut, or terminate. See Bou x- 


and trudo, I thruſt; 2. 4. being far off, and out of reach. 
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In which ſenſe the word is. ſometimes alſo written corruptly 
Abbuttals, or Abutals. —In old ſurveys we often find them 
called headlands. —Abuttals amount to the ſame with what 
Latin writers call capita ; Marculfus, frontes ; the French, 
bouts, In Croke, the plaintiff is ſaid to fail in his Abuttals, 
that is, in ſetting forth how the land is bounded. 

ABYSS®, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething profound, 
and, as it were, bottomleſs, 


*The word is originally Greek aCvgo5 ; compounded of the 


privative , and Bvoors, bottom; f. d. without a bottom. 
Suidas and others give different origins; as, from a, and Bu, 
to cover, to hide; or from a, and que, &c. But the more 
judicious reje& them, as but one degree better than that of 
the old gloſſariſt, who derives Au from ad ipſus, in re- 
gard the waters flock hither. 
We ſay, the Abyſs of a mountain, an Aby/s of waters, the 
great Abyſs, the Moſaic Abyſs, an unfathomable Abyſs, &c. 
AB vss, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a deep maſs, or fund 
of waters, See WATER, 
In which ſenſe the word is particularly uſed in the Septua- 
gint, for the water which God created at the beginning with 
the earth, which encompaſſed it round, and which our tranſ- 
lators render by deep. — Thus it is that darkneſs is ſaid to have 
been on the face of the Aby/s. | 
AByss is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the earth, where 
God collected all thoſe waters on the third day: which, in 
our verſion, is rendered the ſeas, and elſewhere the great 
deep. | | 
D.. Woodward has let ſome light into this great 4%, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of the Earth. —He aflerts, that there is a 
mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels of the 
earth; conſtituting a huge orb in the interior or central parts 
of it; and over the ſurface of this water, he ſuppoſes the ter- 
reſtrial ſtrata to be expanded. — This, according to him, is 
what Moſes calls the great deep, and what moſt authors render 
the great Abyſs. 
That there is ſuch an aſſemblage of waters lodged in the 
depths of the earth, is confirmed by abundance of obſerva- 
tions. See EARTH, DELUGE, Ec. ö 
The water of this vaſt Aby/s, he aſſerts, does communicate 
with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatus's, or 
chaſms paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean : and 
this and the Aby/s he ſuppoſes to have one common centre, a- 
round which the water of both is placed; but ſo, that the 
ordinary ſurface of the 4% is not level with that of the o- 


cean, nor at ſo great a diſtance from the centre as the other, | 


it being for the moſt part reſtrained and depreſſed by the 
ſtrata of earth lying upon it; but wherever thoſe itrata 
are broken, or ſo lax and porous, that water can pervade 
them, there the water of the Aby/s aſcends, fills up all the 
clefts, and fiſſures into which it can get admittance ; and ſa- 
turates all the interftices and pores of the earth, ſtone, or o- 
ther matter all around the globe, quite up to the level of the 
ocean. See STRATA, Foss1L, Ec. 
ACACIA *, in medicine, an inſpiſſated juie e Z Hub of 
the thorn kind; uſed as an aſtringent. See As T RIN GEN T. 
The word is compounded of æ, very; and »4yos evil: on 
account of the prickles. 

There are two kinds, the vera and ger manica. 
The AcAC1aA vera, is brought from the Levant in round balls 
of different ſizes, in fine bladders ; and ſuppoſed to be the 
Juice of the pods of a large thorny tree, growing in Egypt 


and Arabia, — Some naturaliſts will have it the ſame plant | 


that yields the gum arabic. 
It is very auſtere and binding; and on that account good a- 
gainſt fluxes. —Chuſe that of a tan-colour, ſmooth and ſhi- 
ning; and an aſtringent diſagreeable taſte.—It is, or ſhould 
be, an. ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi. 
The German ACACIA is a counterfeit of the former; being 
made of the juice of unripe ſloes, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
a ſolid extract; and put up in bladders like the former, —It 
is diſtinguiſhed from it chiefly by its colour, which is as black 
as that of Spaniſh liquorice. It is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the 
true Acacia. 
ACACIA, among antiquaries, ſomething reſembling a kind of 
roll, or bag; ſeen on medals in the hands of ſeveral of the 
conſuls, and emperors from the time of Anaſtaſius, 
Authors are not agreed either about the uſe of this roll, or a- 
bout the ſubſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome taking it for a 
handkerchief rolled up, which the perfon who preſided at the 
games threw out as a ſignal for their beginning; whilſt o- 
thers rather imagine it intended to repreſent a roll of me- 
moirs, or petitions, See ROLL. 
ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers, who followed the 
doctrine of Socrates and Plato, as to the uncertainty of 
knowledge, and the incomprehenſibility of truth, 
Academic, in this ſenfe, amounts to much the ſame with Pla- 
toniſt ; the difference between them being only in point of 
time. They who embraced the ſyſtem of Plato among the 
ancients, were called Academici, Academics; whereas thoſe 
who did the ſame ſince the reſtoration of learning, have aſ- 
ſumed the denomination of Platoniſts. See PL ATONISTH. 
The original dogma of the Academics was this: Unum ſcio, 


quod nibil ſcio : I know this one thing, that I know nothing : 


ACA 


which was afterwards improved into, Nhil ſcis, ne hoc guidenty 
quod nihil ſcio ; I know nothing, not even this, that I know 
nothing. Accordingly they pleaded, that the mind ought 
always to remain in ſuſpenſe; as having nothing to deter- 
mine on but bare probability, or veriſimilitude, which is as 
likely to lead into error as truth. See PROBABILITY, 
TRUTH, ERROR, Ec. 

It ſhould ſeem however that Plato, in recommending it to his 
diſciples to diſtruſt and doubt of every thing, had it not fo 


in, 


immediately in view to leave them fluctuating, and in conti- 


nual ſuſpenfe between truth and error, as to guard againſt 
thoſe raſh precipitate deciſions, which young minds are fo lia- 
ble to; and put them in a diſpoſition to ſecure themſelves 
from error, by examining every thing without prejudice. 
M. des Cartes, has adopted this ſame Acatalegſia, or principle 
of doubting ; but, it muſt be allowed, he makes a very diffe- 
rent uſe of it.— The Academics doubted of every thing, and 
were reſolved ſtill to doubt: Des Cartes, on the contrary, ſets 
out with doubting of every thing; but declares he will not 
always doubt ; and that he only doubts at firſt, that his de- 
terminations afterwards may be the ſurer. See CaRTEsSIA- 
N 15M. — In Ariftotle's philoſophy, ſay the followers of Des 
Cartes, there is nothing doubted of; every thing is ac- 
* counted for, and yet nothing is explained, otherwiſe than 
by barbarous unmeaning terms, and dark confuſed ideas: 
* whereas Des Cartes makes you even forget what you knew 
before; but from your new, affected ignorance, leads you 
* gradually into the ſublimeſt knowledge.”—Hence they ap- 
ply to him what Horace ſays of Homer: | 

Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fuma dare lucem 

Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat | 

Antiphatem, Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
It is thus the Cartefans talk: but we may add, that long be- 
fore their maſter, Ariſtotle himſelf had ſaid, that to know a 
thing well, a man muſt firſt have doubted it; and that it is 
with doubting all our knowledge muſt begin. See Doug r- 
ING, PYRRHONIAN, SCEPTIC, ACATALEPSY, Ge. 


ACADEMICS, or rather ACADEMISTS, is alſo uſed among us 


for the members of the modern Academies, or inſtituted ſo- 


cieties of learned perſons. See ACADEMY, and ACADE=- 
MIST, "0D | 


ACADEMY, AcADEMuIA, in antiquity, a fine villa, or 


pleaſure-houſe, ſituate in one of the ſuburbs of Athens, about 
a mile from the city ; where Plato and the wits who fol- 
lowed him, held aſſemblies for diſpute and philofophical 
conference : and which gave the denomination to the ſe& 
of Academics, See ACADEMIC. 

It took its name, academy, from one Academus or Ecademus, 
a citizen of Athens, to whom it originally belonged ; and 
who uſed to have gymnaſtic ſports or exerciſes therein, —He 
lived in the time of Theſeus. | ; 

Some, miſtakenly, derive its name and origin from Cadmus 
the Phcenician, as being the firſt who introduced learning, 
and the uſe of letters among the Greeks, | 

The Academy was further improved and adorned by Cimon, 
with fountains, trees, ſhady walks, &c. for the convenience 
of the philoſophers, and men of learning, who here met to 
confer, diſpute, &c.—It was alſo the burying-place of illu- 
{trious perſons, who had deſerved well of the republic. 


Here it was that Plato taught his philoſophy ; and from him, 


all public places deſtined for aſſemblies of the learned and in- 
genious, have been ſince called Academies. | 

Scylla ſacrificed the delicious groves and walks of the Acade- 
my planted by Cimon to the laws of war; and employed 
thoſe very trees to make machines wherewith to batter the 
city. Cicero alſo had a villa, or country retirement near 
Puzzuoli, which he called by the fame name Academia; 


| Where he uſed to entertain his philoſophical friends. —It was 


here he compoſed his Academical Quęſtions, and his books 


De Natura Deorum. 


ACADEMY alſo denotes a ſe& of philoſophers, who main- 


tained that truth is incomprehenſible, all knowledge uncer- 
tain, and that a wiſe man therefore is always to doubt, and 
2 in ſuſpenſe, never poſitively aſſerting or denying any 
thing. 7 

In which ſenſe, Academy is ſynonymous with the ſect of Aca- 
demics. See ACADEMIC. | 

We uſually reckon three Academies or ſects of Academics; 
though ſome make five. —The ancient Academy, was that 
whereof Plato was the chief. See PLAToN18M. | 
Arceſilas, one of his ſucceſſors, introducing, ſome alterations 
into the philoſophy of this ſect; founded what they call the 
ſecond Academy. 

The eſtabliſhment of the third, called alſo the new Academy, 
is attributed to Lacydes, or rather to Carneades. | 
Some authors add a fourth, founded by Philo; and a fifth 
by Antiochus, called the Antiochian, which tempered the an- 
cient 1 with Stoiciſm. See STOICISM. | 
The ancient Academy doubted of every thing; and went. ſo 
far as to make it a doubt, whether or no they ought to doubt. 
—lt was a ſort of principle with them, never to be certain, 
or ſatisfied of any thing; never to affirm or deny any thing, 
either for true or falſe. In effect, they aſſerted an abſolute 
Acatalepſia. See ACATALEPSIA, ä 
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The new Atademy was ſomewhat more reaſonable ; they owned 
ſeveral things for truths, but without attaching themſelves to 


any with entire aſſurance, —Theſe philoſophers had found, 
that the ordinary commerce of life and fociety was incon- 


/ ſiſtent with the abſolute and univerſal doubtfulneſs of the an- 


cient Academy: and yet, it is evident they. themſelves looked 
upon things rather as probable, than as true, and certain; 
by this amendment, thinking to ſecure themſelves from thoſe 
abſurdities into which the ancient Academy had fallen. See 
DovBTING, &c.—See alſo further in the academical queſtions 
of Cicero ; where that philoſopher explains, and unravels the 
ſentiments of thoſe who in his days called themſelves followers 


of the new and old Academy, with great clearneſs and addreſs, 
CADEMY is more frequently uſed among the moderns; for a 


regular ſociety, or company of learned perſons ; inſtituted un- 
der the protection of a prince, for the cultivation, and im- 
e of arts, or ſciences. See SOCIETY. 


me authors confound Academy with univerſity z but though | 
much the ſame in Latin, they are very different things in | 


Engliſh.— An univerſity is, properly, a body compoſed of 
graduates in the ſeveral faculties ; of profeſſors, who teach in 
the public ſchools; of regents or tutors, and ſtudents who 
learn under them, and aſpire likewiſe to degrees. Whereas, 


an Academy is not intended to teach, or profeſs any art, ſuch | 


as it is, but to improve it: it is not for novices to be inſtruct- 
ed in, by thoſe that are more knowing; but for perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities to confer in, and communicate their 
lights and diſcoveries to each other, for their mutual benefit, 
See UNIVERSITY. | 

The firſt Academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by Charle- 
maign at the motion of Alcuin: it was compoſed of the chief 
wits of the court, the emperor himſelf being a member. — 
In their academical conferences, every perſon was to give an 
account of what ancient authors he had read ; and each even 
aſſumed the name of ſome ancient author, who pleaſed him 


moſt, or ſome celebrated perſon of antiquity. Alcuin, from 


whoſe letters we learn theſe particulars, took that of Flaccus, 
the ſurname of Horace: a young Lord, named Augilbert, 
took that of Homer : Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, was called 
Auguſtin : Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Dametas; and 
the king himſelf, David. See Scnoor. EOS LY 

This lets us ſee a miſtake in ſome modern writers, who relate, 
that it was in conformity with the genius of the learned men 
of thoſe times, who were great admirers of Roman names, 
that Alcuin took the name of Flaccus Albinus. 

Moſt nations have now their Academies, Ruſſia not excepted : 
but, of all countries, Italy bears the bell in this reſpect.— 
We have but few in England. —The only one of eminence 


is called by another name, viz. the Royal Society: an ac- 


count whereof, ſee under the article Roy AL Society. 

Beſide this, however we have a royal Academy of muſic; 
and another of painting; eſtabliſhed by letters patent, and 
governed by their reſpective directors. 

The French have flouriſhing Academies of all kinds, eſtabliſh- 
ed at Paris; moſtly by the late king.—viz. the 


Royal Acapeny of Sciences, for the improvement of phyſics, 


mathematics, and chemiſtry ; firſt ſet on foot in 1666, by 
order of the king, though without any a& of royal authority 
iſſued for that end.—In the year 1699, it had as it were a 
ſecond birth; the ſame prince, by a regulation dated the 26th 
of january, giving it a new form, and putting it on a new 
and more ſolemn footing. | 

In virtue of that regulation, the Academy was to be compoſed 
of four kinds of members, viz. honorary, penſionary, aſſociates, 
and eleves.— The firſt claſs to conſiſt of ten perſons ; and the 
reſt of twenty each.— The honorary academifts to be all in- 
habitants of France; the penſionaries all to reſide at Paris; 
eight of the aſſociates allowed to conſiſt of foreigners ; and 
the eleves all to live at Paris.—The officers, to be a preſident, 
named every year by the king, out of the claſs of honorary 
academiſts ; and a ſecretary and treaſurer, to be perpetual. 

Of the penſionaries, three to be geometricians, three aſtro- 


nomers, three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three chemiſts, 


three botaniſts ; the remaining two, ſecretary and treaſurer. 


Of the twelve aſſociates, two to apply themſelves to geome- 


try, two to botany, and two to chemiſtry.— The eleves to 
apply themſelves to the ſame kind of ſcience with the penſio- 
naries they are attached to; and not to ſpeak, except when 
called thereto by the preſident.— No regular or religious to 
be admitted, except into the claſs of honorar academuſts * ; 
nor any perſon to be admitted, either for aſſociate or pen- 
fionary, unleſs known by ſome conſiderable printed work, 
ſome machine, or other diſcovery. Further, no perſon to be 
allowed to make uſe of his quality of academiſt, in the title 
of any of his books, unleſs ſuch book have been read to, and 
approved by the Academy. | 


* Dr. Liſter obſerves, that they would have been glad of F. 


king ch but they avoided making a precedent for the admiſ- | 


of any regulars. 


The meetings of the Academy were appointed to be beld twice 
a week, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, in the king's library: 


(though ſoon after, they were removed to a more commo- 


dious apartment in the Louvre.) And to laſt, at leaſt, two 


hours, viz. from three to five, naioe: df. eves 
VeuL Won ccc 
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new year, each penſionary to be obliged to declare in writing 
what work he intended chiefly to proſecute that year; and the 
reſt to be invited to do the fame, All the obſervations the 
academiſts bring to the meeting to be left in writing, in the 
hands of the ſecretary z who is to enter the ſubſtance of what 
paſſes at each aſſembly in a regiſter : and at the end of every 
years to publiſh the hiſtory, or tranſactions of the Academy fe ; 
that year, 5 | | „ 
No perſon, not a member, to be preſent at their ordinary 
meetings; unleſs ſuch as are introduced, by the ſecretary, to 
propoſe ſome new machine, or diſcovery; though their public 
meetings, twice a year, ſhall be open to every body. ; 
To encourage the members to continue their labours, the 
king engages not only to pay the ordinary penſions, but 
even to give extraordinary gratifications, according to the 
merit of their reſpective performances: furniſhing withal, 
the expence of the experiments, and other inquiries neceſſary 
to be made.—If any member give in a bill of charges of expe- 
riments which he has made, or deſire the printing of any book, 
and bring in the charges of graving, the preſident allowing and 
| ſigning it, the money is immediately paid by the King.—So if 
an anatomiſt require live tortoiſes, for inſtance, for making 
experiments about the heart, &c. they ſhall be brought him as 
many as he pleaſes at the king's charge. Lift. Journ. to 
Paris. Their motto, Invenit & perfecit. 
In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made an 
alteration in their conſtitution 3 augmenting the number of 
honoraries, and of aſſociates capable of being foreigners, to 
twelve; admitting regulars among ſuch aſſociates; ſuppreſſing 
the claſs of eleves, and eſtabliſhing, in lieu thereof, a new 
claſs of twelve adjuncts, to the ſix ſeveral kinds of ſciences 
cultivated by the Academy and, laſtly, appointing a vice- pre- 
ſident, to be choſen yearly by the king, out of the honorary 
members; and a director, and ſub- director out of the pen- 
ſtionaries. | | 3 
Their ſecretary, M. de Fontenelle, has obliged the public with 
twenty- eight elegant volumes of the productions of this illuſ- 
trious body; under the title of Hiſtoire de l Academie Royale, &c. 
avec les Memoires de Mathematique & de Phyſique tirez des Re- 
giſtres, &c. n | 
AcaDEmy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, was eſta- 
bliſhed under the cardinal Mazarin, firſt protector therebf; 
and the chancellor Seguier, vice- protector. 
It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four rectors, a treaſurer, 
twelve profeſſors; adjuncts to the rears, and profeſſors; coun- 
ſellors; a ſecretary ; a profeſſor for anatomy, and another for 
geometry, and perſpective. - 
Perſons are here admitted either in quality of painters, or ſculp- 
tors, —The painters are admitted according to their reſpective 
talents; there being a diſtinction made between thoſe who 
work in hiftory, and thoſe who only paint portraits, or land- 
skips, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in mignature; or 
only deſign ; or engrave; or carve, c. Their productions 
are expoſed to the publick view, yearly, in the great hall of the 
Louvre; and there are prizes for thoſe who perform beſt. 
V. Guerin. deſcr. de Pacad. roy. de peint. & ſculpt. Act. erudit. 
1717. p. 188. 
There is alſo a French Academy of painting, ſculptute, 
Sc. at Rome, eftabliſhed by Lewis XIV. wherein thoſe 
who have won the annual prizes in the like Academy at Pa- 
ris, are received and entertained for three years to give them 
an opportunity for perfecting themſelves. Lett. Juiv. 15. 
Acapemy of Medals and Inſcriptions, was erected for the 
Rudy, and explanation of ancient monuments ; and to conle- 
crate great, and memorable events to poſterity, by ſimilar 
monuments; as medals, relievo's, infcriptions, &c. 


' ACADEMY of Politics, is compoſed of fix perſons, who meet on 


certain days each week at the Louvre, in the chamber where 
the papers relating to foreign affairs are lodged. Here they 
| peruſe ſuch papers as are put in their hands, by order of the 
ſecretary for foreign affairs, who acquaints the king with the 
progreſſes they make, and the capacities of each, that his ma-. 
jeſty may employ them accordingly. | 5 
French Ac AbEMx, eſtabliſhed for the improvement and refining 
of the language. See FRENCH, and LANGUAGE. ; 
ACADEMY of Muſic, is no other than the managers, and di- 
rectors of the opera, See OPERA, 18 
The French have alſo conſiderable Academies in moſt of their 
great cities; as, at Montpelier a royal Academy of ſciences, 
on the like footing as that at Paris; being as it were a coun- 
terpart thereof: at Tholouſe an Academy under the denomi- 
nation of Lanterniſts: others at Niſmes, Arles, Sc. 
The Royal Spaniſh ACADEMY, is an Academy for cultivating the 
Caſtilian tongue, eſtabliſhed at Madrid, on the model of the 
French Academny.—The deſign was laid by the duke d'Eſcalo- 
na; and approved of by the king in 17 14, who declared him- 
ſelf protector thereof. It conſiſſs of twenty- four academiſts z 
including the director and ſecretary.” 8 


Its device is a crucible on the fire, with this motto, Limpia, 
1 ep de finders von, en e 

ACADEMY' of Nature Curia, in Germany; was fett founded 

in 165 2, by M. Bauſch a phyſician; and taken in 1670 under 
the protection of the emperor Leopold. 4 - 


There are other acadenicel inſtiction at Berlin, and ai | 


of the north; ſeveral of which having diſtinguiſhed them- or deſign made after a model, with a xrayon, or pencil. O. 

Fives Ig journals, ephemerides, &c. the reader will find | the copy of ſuch a draught. See Dzvion.. 2 

ſome account of them under the article Joux NAT. ACANACEOQUS. See the article ACANTHACEOUS. 
Italy, alone, has more Academies of note than all the reſt of | ACANT HA, among ſome anatomiſts, is applied to the hind, 
1 the world ; not a city but furniſhes a ſet of learned perſons for | or poſterior protuberances of the vertebræ of the back; form- 
it an Academy, which to them ſeems an eſſential part of a regu- ing what we call the ping dor/i, See VerTEBRA, and 
| lar conſtitution, —Jarckius has given us a ſpecimen of their | SPINA. | | 
hiſtory, printed at Leipſic, in 1725; and gives us, withal, | ACANTHABOLUS *, Ae a ſurgeon's inſtru- 

grounds to expect a fuller, and more perfect account from ſe- ment, wherewith to extract foreign bodies, which by the 
1 veral learned perſons, who have been long employed about the | ſharpneſs of their points have penetrated, and entred the parts 
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fame z as Krauſius, profeſſor of eloquence at Leipſic: Hya- | of the body. b | 

cynth, Gimma, and Mich. Richeyus. ; The word is ſometimes alſo written, corruptly, Acantabolus, 
— — account goes no further than the 2 of = is Compounded of the Greek 2x4 3a, a thorn; and 3, 
f i d Milan; in which laſt city he rec- DO, nnn. : : 

| lt | ugg 4 ung he adds a liſt of all the reſt, to the | The Acanthabolus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 


[ty | Ehe names of moſt of | volſella.— Its chief uſe is for extraQing darts, fiſh-bones, or 
ſk — — 2 nenn "5 mo the like, ſticking in the ceſophagus ; alſo the ——— of J 
Wit The Academiſis, e. gr. of Boulogna, are called Abbandonati, bones, hair, &c, remaining in wounds, —lts figure reſembles 3 
Mit | * 72 Ocioſi, Arcadi, Confiſi, Difetiuoſi, Dubbioſs Impatienti ; | that of a pair of pincers: ſometimes it is alſo made crooked, Ac 
10 Babili, Hadi heirenti, Indomiti, Inquieti, Inftabili, Della notte, for more commodious application to the fauces. ; EF ad 
| Piacere, Sitienti, Sannolenti, Torbidi, Veſpertini.—T hoſe of Ge- ACANTHABOLUS is allo ſometimes uſed for an inſtrument, | AC 
| noa, Accordati, Sopiti, Reſuegliati: of Gubio, Addormentati- wherewith people pull PU the hairs from their eye-brows, &c, AC 
| of Venice, Acuti, Allettati, Diſcordanti, Diſgiunti, Diſmgan- AC ANT HACEOUS e, among botaniſts, a term applied to 
nati, Dodomei, Filadelfici, Incruſcabili, In/lancabil: : of Kimini, a claſs of plants, popularly known under the name of t 3 
Adagiati, Eutrapeli : of Pavia, Affidati, Della Chiave: of Fer- | *hi/ile kind. See THISTLE, and Carpuys,,  - i 


* The word is formed of the Greek axa»3:{@, ao, to ſharpen J 
or 24 aye, Mina, a thorn; in regard of the prickles they are 
beſet withal.. | 

ACANT HUS“, in architecture, an ornament in the Corin- 

thian, and Compoſite orders; being the repreſentation of the 


| mo, - Raffrontati : of Moliſa, Agitati : of Florence, Alteratt, | 
Bit! Humidi, Furfurati, Della Criſca, Del Cimento, Infocati: of 

f Cremona, Animoſi : of Naples, Arditi, Infernati, Intronati, 
1 Lunatici, Secreti, Sirenes, Sicuri, Volanti- of Ancona, Argo- 


yncei, Fantaſtici, Illuminati, Incitati, Indiſpeſiti, Infecondi, 


| tuanti: of Arezzo, Forzati: of Turin, Fulminales of Reggio, 
tricati: of Mantua, Invaghiti: of Agrigenti, Mutabili, Offuſ- 
cati : of Verona, Olympici, Uranii of Viterbo, Oftinati : ot— |. 


Ac ApbEMx, is alſo uſed among us for a kind of collegiate ſchool, 
or ſeminary; where youth are inſtructed in the liberal arts, 


ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the ſchools of the Jews: 


into England; who ſoon ſtock'd the nation with ecuyers, or 


nauti, Caliginofi : of Urbino, Aſorditi: of Perugia, Atom:, Ec- 
centrici, Inſenſati, Inſipidi, Uniſons : of Tarentum, Auaaci : of | 
Macerata, Catenati, Imperfetti : of Chimerici : of Sienna, 

Corteſi, Gioviali, Trapaſſati- of Rome, Delfici, Humoriſti, 


Malencolici, Negletti, Netti Vaticane, Notturni, Ombrofs, Pel- 
tegrini, Sterili, Vigilanti : of Padua, Delii, Immaturi, Ordit: : 
of Trepano, Diffcili : of Breſſe, Diſperſi, Erranti: of Mode- 
na, Diſſmanti : of Recanatum, Diſuguali : of Syracuſe, Ebri : 
of Milan, Eliconii, Faticofi, Fenici, Incerti, Naſcoftt : of Can- 
dia, Extravaganti : of Peſaro, Eterecliti : of Comacchio, Flut- 


Fumoſi, Muti: of Cortona, Humoraſi: of Bari, Incogniti : of 
Roſſano, Incurieſi: of Brada, Innominati, Pigri - of Acis, In- 


Vagabondi. 


verſity-education. OY 

Frederic I. king of Pruſſia eſtabliſhed an Academy in Berlin in 
1703, for the education of the young nobility of the court, 
ſuitable to their extraction. The expence of the ſtudents was 
very moderate, the king having undertaken to pay the extra- 
ordinaries. This illuſtrious ſchool, which was then called 
the Academy of princes, has now loſt much of its ancient 
ſplendor. Polinitz. Mem. T. 3. p. 52. 


i. e. thoſe ſeminaries where the rabbins, or doctors inſtruct the 
youth of their nation in the Hebrew tongue ; explain to them 


the Talmud; teach them the Cabbala, &c. See RAaBBin, 


CABBALA, e.. 
The Jews have had of theſe Academies ever ſince their return 
from the Babyloniſh captivity. The Academies of Tiberias 
and Babylon are particularly celebrated. See MAsSORETES, 
TALMUD, &c, 


ACADEMY, is particularly underſtood of a riding- ſchool; or a ; 


place where young gentlemen 'are taught to ride the great 
horſe, with other ſuitable exerciſes; as fencing, &c, See 
EXERCISE. 
This is what Virtruvius calls Ephebeum, and ſome others 
among the ancients Gymnaſium: the moderns egugſtrian, or 
military Academy. See GYMNASIUM, GyYMNASTIC, &c. 
The duke of Newcaſtle will have the art of riding to have 
had its origin in Italy; and the firſt Academy of this fort to 
have been eſtabliſhed at Naples, by Frederic Griſon; who, he 
adds, was the firſt that wrote on this ſubject; which he did 
like a true cavalier, and a great maſter.— Henry VIII. fays 
the ſame author, call'd over two Italians, diſciples of Griſon, 


riding-maſters, | 
He adds, that the greateſt maſter Italy ever produc'd, was a 


leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capitals thereof, See Tab. 

Archit. fig. 21. lit. bb. See alſo CAPITAL, and Leaves. 
It takes its name from 2 e, the name given this plant 
among the Greeks ; as being prickly, or of the thiſtle kind. 
The Latin botaniſts, call it Branca Ur/ma, bears-foot, from 
ſome ſuppoſed reſemblance it bears thereto; or Branca Hir- 
cina, 4 reaſon its leaves bend, and twiſt ſomewhat like 2 

's horns. * 1275 

There are two kinds of the plant Acanthus, one whereof grows 
wild, and is full of prickles; the other grows in gardens, and 
is by Virgil called mollis, in regard it is ſoft, and without any 
prickles.— The Greek ſculptors adorned their works with the 
figure of the latter; as the Gothic did with that of the former, 
which they repreſented not only in their capitals, but alſo in 

other ornaments. ri | 
The garden Acanthus is the moſt dented; bearing a good deal 
of reſemblance to parſley, or ſmallage : and thus it is we find 
it repreſented in the Compolite capitals of Titus, and Septi- 

mius Severus at Rome. h 


POSITE. | - | 
The origin and occaſion of the ornament, fee under the arti- 
cle AB Acus. pdt 's | - 


| 3 
and ſciences; in a private way. See SCHOOL, SEMINARY, Theſe leaves make the principal character, and diſtinction of 
COLLEGE, O&c. | | the two rich orders from the reſt: and their different nun- 
The nonconformiſt miniſters, Ec. are many of them bred up ber and arrangement does alſo diſtinguiſh the two orders from 
in ſuch private Academies 3 as not reliſhing the common uni-] each other. See ORDER; ſee allo Cosi? AN, and C w . A 


ACATALEC TIC „ ACATALECTICUS, in the ancient 


poetry, a term applicable to fuch verſes as have all their feet 
and ſyllables ; and are in no wiſe lame or defective at the end. 
See VERSE, and Foor. | 
* The word comes from x27, and any, to ceaſe or end: 
whence d , which wants ſomething at the end — 
the privative a being prefixed a«a]eanclimu, which wants 
nothing at the end. 
As, on the contrary, catalectic verſes are thoſe which end too 
haſtily, and with a ſyllable too few. See CaTaLEcTIC. © 
In the following ſtrophe of Horace, the two firſt verſes are 
Acatale#ic, and the laſt catalectic. | 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
Veris & Favoni : | | 
Trahuntque ficcas maching carings — _ | 


ACATALEPSIA *, AcaTaLersy, in philoſophy, an im- 


poſſibility of a.thing's being conceived or comprehended. See 
CoNnCEPT1ON. 5 
* 20 word - ra of the privative 2, and zaTeAtu- 
&"@, deprebendo, to find out: of ara, and „ cis, 
to 3 CATALEPSIS. wes VR af 
 Acatalep/ia,, is ſynonymous with incomprehenſibility, See 
ComMPREHENSION. FEE 
The Pyrrhoniſts or Sceptics aſſerted an abſolute Acatalopſia: all 
human fcience or knowledge, according to them, went no fur- 
ther than to appearances, and veriſimilitude.: they declaimed 
much againſt the ſenſes; and charged them with a principal 
ſhare in ſeducing, and leading us to error, See Sckrric, 
PyYRRHONIST, ACADEMIC, SENSE, ERROR, PROBABIL- 
LITY, DoUBTING, SUsPENSION, C. | 
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ACATERY, AccArRv, in the king's houſhgld, a kind of 
check betwixt the clerks of the kitchen, and the purveyors. 
See PuRVEYoOR, CLerk, HovsnoLD, to." 


. Neapolitan, Pignatelli by name; that La Broue rid under him 
| five years; Pluvinel nine; and S. Antoine many years: and 
4 that theſe three Frenchmen fill'd France with French maſters; |- 

which till then had known none but Italians. | 


The officers of the Acatery, are a ſerjeant, (falary 61.) two 
joint-clerks, (fal. 120 40 and a yeoman of the fall Pere, 8e 


ing D —_ = —_— Py 


[1 Fn ground ſet 1 an Academy, for riding, is called the | . Sar. | a 

178 | ( anage; having uſually a pillar in the centre, and other pil- ACATIUM , in the ancient navigation. aer 

0 155 g ſide AN gation, a kind of boat or | 
4 þ | he 5 om tg, by, .£w0,. at the See MANAGE, and pinnace uſed for military purpoſes, Ae pb e gory | 


8 „ [at The word is Greek, Aua z tr, formed, according to ſome, 

ACADEMY, or ACADEMY- Figure, in painting, is a drawing, 5 trom axr, point; on account of the e e f f. ks 
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wes The Acatium was a ſpecies of thoſe called Afurie' Naves, i. e. | 
TE {auch as were wrought with oars, It was ſometimes made uſe 
+2 of in battle: Strabo repreſents it as a kind of privateer, or 
d, pyrate ſloop. = | F 
n- ACCAPITARE *®, AccAPTARE, ACAPTARE, in ancient 
nd law-books and records, the act of becoming vaſſal of a lord, or 
E of yielding homage apd obedience to him, See the articles 
u- VassAL, and HOMAGE. 
he The word is compounded of the Latin ad,-to; and caput, head; 
its = by reaſon vaſſals own their lords for their head. Whence alſo 
BY the lords are ſometimes called mini capitales; as thoſe who 
3 = command in an army are called capitanei, captains ; and in 
N 1 old French, chevetaines, chieſtains, in reſpect of their fol- | 
-- diers.— See CarPITE, Cc. | 
led ACCAPITUM *, a ſum of money paid by a vaſſal, upon 
or his admiſſion to a feud. See ACCAPTARE. 
of * The word is alſo written Acapitum, Accapitamentum, Acaptio, 
ves Mb Acapiatio, and Acaptagium. | 
ed, ACCAPITUM, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies relief due to 
| XX . the chief lord, See RELite. 
nt, ACCATRY. See ACATEXY. | 
& MR ACCEDAS®. ad Curiam, an original writ, which lies for 
150 moving ſuits in any Court Baron except the County Court, 
tbe into the King's Court; upon apprehenſion of partiality or 
3 falſe judgment in the other, See Cox r. 
en; XX »A Latin word, ſignifying an order that thou come, c. com- 
are pounded of ad, to; and cedere, to come. 


A like writ lies for him who has received falſe judgment in 
the County Court; where it is called de falſo judicto. 
An Accedas ad Curiam lies alſo for juſtice delayed, as well as 
falſely given ; and is a ſpecies of the writ Recordari. See the 
article RECORDARI. | | 
Acc EpAs ad Vice-comitem, is a writ directed to the coroner, 
commanding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who having 
a pone delivered to him, ſuppreſſes it. See Pox E. 
ACCELERATED Motion, in mechanics, is a motion which 
receives continual increments, or acceſſions of velocity. See 
MoT1on. 
If the acceffions of velocity be equal in equal times ; the mo- 
tion is ſaid to be uniformly accelerated. See ACCELERATION. 
The motion of falling bodies is an accelerated motion: and ſup- 
poſing the medium they fall through, i. e. the air, void of 
reſiſtance ; the ſame motion may be alſo conſidered as uniformly 
9 accelerated. See DEScRNT, &c. 
RE Zo the Laws of ACCELERATED Motion, fee Morro. 
XX ACCELERATION *, in mechanics, the increaſe of velo- 
—Y city in a moving body. See VELuciTY, and ACCELE- 
RATED Motion. | 
* 'The word is compounded of ad, to; and celer, ſwift. 


Acceleration ſtands directly oppoſed to retardation, which de- 
= notes a diminution of velocity, See RETARDATION. 

RX ACCELERATION is chiefly uſed in phyſics, in reſpect of falling 
bdbodies, i. . heavy bodies tending towards the centre of the 
earth by the force of gravity. See GRaviTyY, and CENTRE. 
T hat natural bodies are accelerated in their deſcent, is evident 
from various conſiderations, both à priori and poſteriori. — 
Thus we actually find, that the greater height a body falls 
from, the greater impreſſion it makes, and the more vehe- 
mently does it ſtrike the ſubje& plane, or other obſtacle, 
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produced to account for this Acceleration, — Some attribute it 
to the preſſure of the air: the farther, ſay they, a body falls, 
the greater load of atmoſphere is of conſequence incumbent on 
it: and the preſſure of a fluid, is in proportion to the perpen- 
dicular altitude of the column thereof, —Add, that the whole 
body of the fluid prefling in innumerable right lines, which all 
meet in a point, viz. the centre; that point, by the meeting 
of thoſe lines, ſuſtains, as it were, the preſſing of the whole 
maſs: conſequently, the nearer a body approaches thereto, 
the effect or preſſure of more united lines muſt it ſuſtain. See 
Alk, and ATMOSPHERE. 
But what overturns this account, is, that as the preſſure of the 
air downwards increaſes; ſo, by the known laws of ſtatics, 
does the reſiſtance, or the force wherewith the ſame fluid tends 
to repel, or drive the body upwards again. See FLu1D. 
Others inſiſt, that the incumbent air is the groſſer and more 
vaporous the nearer the earth; and filled with more hetero- 
geneous particles, which are not true elaſtic air : and hence, 
lay they, a deſcending body, meeting continually with leſs 


force of gravity till acting on it, muſt neceſſarily be accele- 
rated. See ELasTiciTY. Hobbs (Philgſ. probl. c. I. p. 3.) 
attributes Acceleration to a new impreſſion of the cauſe which 
makes bodies fall; which, on his principles, is alſo the air. 
As part of this mounts, part muſt alſo deſcend ; for reaſons 
drawn from the motion of the earth, which is compounded 
of two motions, one circular, the other progreſſive; conſe- 
quently the air aſcends, and circulates at once. As the body, 
in its fall, receives a new preſſure in every point of its de- 
ſcent, its motion muſt needs be accelerated. | 

But what overturns all accounts where the air or atmoſpkere 
are concerned, is, that the Acceleration holds in vacuo, and 
even more. regularly than in air. See VACUUM. - | 


h 


Various are the ſyſtems and opinions which philoſophers have | 


— — — 


reſiſtance from the elaſticity of the air, and having the ſame | 


The Feripatetic account is worſe than this: the motion of | 


i 
. 


ACC 


heavy bodies downwards, ſay they, ariſes from an intritific 
principle, which makes them tend to the centre, as their pro- 
per ſeat or element, where they would be at reſt: Hence, 
add they, the nearer bodies approach thereto, the more is their 
motion intended. See ELEMENT, Qp Alix, Cc. 

The Gaſſendiſts, on the other hand, hold that the earth emits 
a ſort of attractive efluvia, innumerable threads whereof con- 
tinually aſcend and deſcend ; which threads, proceeding like 
radii from a common centre, divaricate the more the further 
they go: So that the nearer a heavy body is to the centre, the 
more of theſe magnetic threads it receives; and hence the more 
is its motion accelerated. See EFF LUvIA, and MAGNET ISI. 
But this is refuted by an eaſy experiment: for if a ball be let 
fall out of the loweſt window of a high tower, and alſo out 
of the higheſt ; the Acceleration will be the ſame in both cafes, 


, notwithſtanding the greater vicinity to the centre in the one, 


than in the other caſe. 5-50 

The Carteſians account for the Acceleration, from the re- 
peated pulſes of a ſubtil etherial matter, which is continually 
acting on the falling body, and impelling it downwards. See 
CARTESIANISM, /ETHER, ELEMENT, MATTER, Sur 
TILE, Oe. 

After all, the cauſe of Acceleration is nothing myſterious ; the 
principle of gravitation, which determines the body to de- 
ſcend, determining it to be accelerated by a neceflary con- 
ſequence, See GRAvITATION. | 

For, ſuppoſe a body let fall from on high: the primary cauſe 


of its beginning to deſcend, is doubtlels, the power of gravity ; 


but when once the deſcent is commenced, that ſtate be- 
comes in ſome meaſure natural to the body ; fo that if left to 
it ſelf, it would perſevere in it for ever, even though the 


| firſt cauſe ſhould ceaſe: as we ſee in a ſtone caſt with the 


hand, which continues to move, after it is left by the cauſc 
that gave it motion. See Law of NATURE. 

But, beſide the propenſity to deſcend impreſſed by the firſt 
cauſe, and which of it ſelf were ſufficient to continue the 
ſame degree of motion once begun, in infinitum; there is a 
conſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent efforts of the ſame principle, 
gravity, which continues to act on the body already in mo- 
tion, in the ſame manner as if it were at reſt. | 
Here, then, being a double cauſe of motion, and both aCt- 
ing in the ſame direction, viz, directly towards the centre of 
the earth; the motion they jointly produce muſt neceſſarily 
be greater than that of one of them. —And the velocity thus 
increaſed, having the ſame cauſe of increaſe til] perſiſting, 
the deſcent muſt neceſſarily be continually accelerated. 

For, ſuppoſing gravity, whatever it be, to act uniformly on 
all bodies, at equal diſtances from the earth's center ; and 
that the time in which a heavy body falls to the earth, be 
divided into equal parts infinitely ſmall : let this gravity in- 
cline the body towards the earth's centre, while it moves in 
the firſt infinitely ſmall part of the time of its deſcent ; if 
after this, the action of gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the body 


would proceed uniformly on towards the earth's centre, with 


a velocity equal to the force of the firſt impreſſion. 
But, now, fince the action of gravity is here ſuppoſed ſtill to 
continue; in the ſecond moment of time, 'the body will re- 
ceive a new impulſe downwards, equal to what it received 
at firſt ; and thus its velocity will be double of what it was 
in the firſt moment: in the third moment it will be triple; 
in the fourth quadruple, and ſo on continually : for the im- 
preſſion made in one moment, is not at all altered by what is 
made in another ; but the two are, as it were, aggregated, or 
brought into one ſum. 
Wherefore, ſince the particles of time are ſuppoſed infinitely 
ſmall, and all equal to one another; the impetus acquired by 
the falling body will be every where, as the times from the 
beginning of the deſcent. —And hence, fince the quantity of 
matter in the body given, continues the ſame; the velocity 
will be as the'time in which it is acquired. 
Further, the ſpace paſſed over by a moving body in a given 
time, and with a given velocity, may be conſidered, as a 
rectangle made by the time and the velocity.—Suppoſe A, 
(Tab. Machan. fig. 62.) a heavy body deſcending, and let 
AB repreſent the time of its deſcent ; which line ſuppoſe di- 
vided into any number of equal parts, AC, CE, EG, Oc. 
repreſentative of the intervals, or moments of the given time. 
—Let the body deſcend through the firſt of thoſe diviſions, 


AC, with a certain equable velocity ariſing from the propoſ- 


ed degree of gravity : this velocity will be repreſented by 
AD; and the ſpace paſled over, by the rectangle CAD. 
Now, as the action of gravity-in the firſt moment produced 
the velocity AD, in the body before at reſt; in the ſecond 
moment, the ſame will produce-in the body ſo moving, 2 
double velocity, CF; in the third moment, to the velocity 
CF will be added a further. degree, which her therewith, 


will make the velocity EH, which is triple of the firſt, and 


ſo of the reſt. So that in the whole time A B, the body will. 
have acquired a velocity BK. — Again, taking the divifions of 
the line, e. g. AC, CE, tc. for the.times, the ſpaces gone 
through will be the areas or rectangles, C, EF, &c.. SO 
that in the whole time A B, the ſpace deſcribed by the move. 
able, will be equal to all che eftangles, 7. e. to the dented 
Deere,, nnd, 757 He ee ee 4 


ACC 


Juch would be the'caſe, if the acceſſions df velotity only bap - 
pened in certain given points of time, e.g. in C, in E, Cc. 


that the degree of motion ſhould continue the fame till the 
next period of Acceleration come up. If the diviſions or inter- 
vals of time were ſuppoſed leſs, e. g. by half; then the den- 
tures of the figure would be proportionably ſmaller; and it 


would approach ſo much the nearer to a triangle, If they were | 


infinitely ſmall, i. 2. if the acceſſions of velocity were ſuppoſed 
to be made pars + and in every point of time, as is really 
the caſe ; the rectangles thus ſucceſſively produced will make a 


Juſt triangle, e. g. ABE, (fig. 63.)—Here, the whole time | 


AB, conſiſting of the little portions of time Al, A2, &c. 
and the area of the triangle ABE, of the ſum of all the little 
triangular ſurfaces anſwering to the diviſions of the time: the 
whole area or triangle expreſſes the ſpace moved through in 
the whole time AB; and the little triangles A 1 % Sc. the 
ſpaces gone through in the diviſions of time @ 1, &c. | 
But theſe triangles being ſimilar, their areas are to one ano- 
ther, as the ſquares of their homologous ſides AB, A 1, &c. 
and conſequently, the ſpaces moved, are to each other as the 
fquares of the times. | 
Hence we eaſily infer the great law of Acceleration, viz. 
That a deſcending body uniformly accelerated, deſcribes, in 


sc the whole time of its deſcent, a ſpace which is juſt half of 


*« what it would have deſcribed in the ſame time, with the 
* accelerated velocity, it has acquired at the end of its fall.” 
For, the whole ſpace the falling body has moved through in 
the time AB, we have already fhewn, will be repreſented by 
the triangle ABE; and the ſpace the ſame body would move 
through in the ſame time, with the velocity BE, will be re- 
preſented by the rectangle ABEF.—But the triangle is known 
to be equal to juſt half the rectangle.— Therefore, the ſpace 
moved, is juſt half of what the body would have moved with 
the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. [ 
Hence, 1“, we gather, that the ſpace moved with the laſt 


acquired velocity BE, in half the time AB, is equal to that 


really moved by the falling body in the whole time AB. 


2, If a falling body deſcribe any given length in a given time, | 
in double that time it will deſcribe four times that length ; | 
in thrice the time, nine times, c. and univerſally, if the 


times be in arithmetical proportion, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the 
ſpaces deſcribed will be, 1, 4, 9, 16, Oe. 1 
30, The ſpaces deſcribed«by a falling body, in a ſeries of equal 
moments or intervals of time, will be as the unequal numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Sc. — And fince the velocities acquired in 
falling are as the times; the ſpaces will alſo be as the ſquares 


of the velocities; and both times and velocities in a ſubdupli- 


cate ratio of the ſpaces.” _ 

The motion of a body aſcending, or impelled upwards, is di- 

miniſhed or retarded from the fame principle of gravity act- 

ing in a contrary direction, in the fame manner as a falling 
| body is accelerated. See RETARDATION, | 

A body thus projected upwards, riſes till it has loſt all its mo- 
tion; which it does in the ſame time that a body falling would 

have acquired a velocity equal to that wherewith the body was 

thrown up. Thi oy | FW] 

And hence, the ſame body thrown up, will riſe to the ſame 

heighth, from which, falling, it would have acquired the ve- 

locity wherewith it was thrown up. | 


And hence, the heighth which bodics thrown up with different | 
velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the ſquares of | 


thoſe velocities. See PROJECTILE. 


ACCELERATION of bodies on inclined planes. —The ſame general | 
law obtains here, as in bodies falling perpendicularly: the | 


effect of the plane is, to make the motion flower ; but the in- 
clination being every where equal, the retardation riſing 
therefrom will proceed equally in all parts, at the beginning 


and the ending of the motion. The particular laws, ſee un- 


der the article Iuclined PLANE. 


ACCELERATION of the motion of pendulums.—The motion of 


pendulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent; but in a leſs 


ratio than that of bodies falling perpendicularly. See the laws 


thereof under the article PENDULUM, 


ACCELERATION of the motion of Projectiles. See ProJEc- 
TILE. 7 | 


ACCELERATION of the motion of compreſſed bodies, in expand- 
emſelves. See ComPREssIONn, DILATA- 


ing or reſtoring t 
TION, TENSION, FI BRE, Oc. 


That the motion of compreſſed air, expanding it ſelf by its 


elaſticity to its former dimenſions, is accelerated, is evident 
from various conſiderations. See Air, ELASsTICIT Y, c. 
ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the ancient aſtronomy, in 


reſpect of the fixed ſtars.— This Acceleration was the difference 


between the revolution of the primum mobile, and the ſolar 
revolution; which was computed at 3 minutes, and 56 ſe- 
conds. See Sr AR, PRIMUM MosiLe, Ec. | 


 ACCELERATORY, in anatomy, ' a muſcle of the penis, | 


. Whole office is to expedite the diſchargeof the urine, and ſemen. 
| * This is more peculiarly called Accelerator urine: ſome make 


Accensi*, alſo denote a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers in the 
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Accent is alſo uſed in grammar, for a character placed over 


— - 
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periods, and members of periods in a diſcourſe; and to . 
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ſides of this muſele meet in a middle line, correſponding to 
the ſeam in the skin over it; and continue ſo united, the 
ſpace of two inches; after which, it detaches two fleſhy elon- 
gations, which become thin tendons at their terminations on 
the cavernous bodies of the penis. 88 


Its upper part covering the bulb, when in action, Areightens 


the veins which paſs through it from the corpus cavernoſum of 
the urethra, and hinders the reflux of the blood in an erection. 
By the repeated conttactions of this upper part, the blood in 
the bulb is alfo driven towards the glans, 
The two elongations compreſs the channel of the urethra, and 
ſo force out the contained ſeed, or urine 5 whence the muſcle 
takes its name. See URIN E and SEED. i 
ACC ENS Il, in antiquity, denotes an inferior order of 
appointed to attend the Roman Magiſtrates, ſomewhat in the 
manner of uſhers, ſerjeants, or tipſtaves among us. 
They were thus called from accire, to ſend for; one part of 
their office being to call aſſemblies of the people, — 
parties to appear and anſwer before the judges; c. | 


Roman armies; whoſe office was to attend the motions of 
their principals, and ſupply the places of thoſe who were 
killed, or diſabled by their wounds. | | 
* They were thus denominated from ad, to; and cenſere, to 
reckon. | SY 
ACCENSION®, Accxns1o, in phyſics, the act of kind- 
ling, or —_— a body on fire. See the articles FIRE, Fur, 
EAT, Sc. | | 2 


The word is formed of the Latin accendere, to kindle £ a com- 


pound of ad, to; and candere, to glow. Though ſome 
Grammarians ſuſpe& the primitive ſignification of accendere, 
to have been, to render famous. G 

Accenſin, on other occaſions, is called inflammation, ignition 
conflagration, &c. See the articles I6niTion, InxLau- 
MATION, CONFLAGRATION, c. | : 
Accenſion, ſtands oppoſed to extinction. See ExTincT10Nn. 
Chemiſts furniſh us various inſtances of the Accenſion of cold 
liquors by bare mixtion: as of the acid ſpirits of minerals, 


and the eflential oils of plants. See Mem. Head. Scienc. an, 


1726. 132. Hh . „ . \ ; ; 
ACCENT, in 1 . ſenſe, an affection of the voice, 
which gives each ſyllable of a word its due pitch, in reſpect 
of heighth or lowneſs. See Voice. | Th 
The word is originally Latin, accentus, a compound of ad, 
to; and cane, to ſing. Accentus quaſi Adcantus; or juxta 
cantum.—In this ſenle, Accent is ſynonymous with the 
_ Greek -. 09 the Latin tend, or toner, and the Hebrew 
Due. taſte. See Tone, Tun, c. | 
The Accent, properly, has only to do with high and low, or 
acute and grave.—Though the modern grammarians fre- 
2 alſo uſe it in reſpect of loud and ſoft, long and 
ſhort; which confounds Accent with Quantity. See the ar- 
ticle Qy AN TIT Y. „ Ago 
The difference between the two may be conceived from that 
which we obſerve between the beat of a drum, and the ſound 
of a trumpet: the former expreſſes every thing belonging to 
loud and ſoft, and long and ſhort : but, ſo long as there 3 
{coroTovie in the ſound, there is nothing like Accent. 


a ſyllable, to mark the Accent, i. e. to ſhew it is to be pro- 
nounced in a higher, or in a lower tone ; and regulate the in- 
flections of the voice in reading. See CHARACTER, Toxt, 
Voice, c. . | ) 241 97 
We uſually reckon three grammatical Azcents in ordinary 
uſe, all borrowed from the Greeks, viz. the Acute Accent, 
which ſhews when the tone of the voice is to be raiſed 5 and 
is expreſſed thus (). See ACUTE. ; 
The Grave Accent, when the note or tone of the 
be depreſſed ; and is figured thus (). See GRAVE. 
The Crrcumflex Accent, which is compoſed of both the acute 
and the grave; it points out a kind of undulation of the 
voice, and is expreſſed thus (or). See CIRCUMFLEX. 
Words which have no accent are called Atonics. | 
The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and a mu- 
ſical Accent; though the firſt and laſt ſeem, in effect, to be 
the ſame ; both being comprized under-the general nanie of 
Tonic Accents, becauſe they give the proper tone to ſyllables: 
as the rhetorical Accents are ſaid to be Euphanic 3 inaſmuch 3 
tend to make the pronunciation more ſweet and agree” 
able. 4 | „ 
There are four euphonic Accents, and twenty-hve tonic ; of 
which ſome are placed above, and others del dybe ſyllables s 
the Hebrew Accents ſerving not, only to regulate the riſing 
and fallings of the voice, but alfo to diftinguilh the ſections 


voice is to 


2 the ſame purpoſes with the points in other Jangug® 
See POINT. | | 84 
Their Accents are divided into emperers, Rings, dut 2 
each bearing a title anſwerable to the importance of e 
ſtinction it makes. — Their emperor rules oer 2 


a qe. P——=y has. 
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two muſcles of it, and give them the denomination Arcelera- | phraſe, and terminates the ſenſe compleatly 3 anwerins he 


Fuori, or acceleratory muſcles. | - point, —Their king anſwers to our colon; and me 
It ariſes Lehen ſrom the upper and fore-part of the urethra, to our e king, however, occaſionally 75 
but ſoon. grows fleſhy, paſſes under the os pubis, and incom- a duke, and the duke a king, as the phrales ie ehe Mc. 

| Paliesthe bulb of the cavernous body of the urethra.— Both ſhart.—It muſt be noted, by the way, tha the mag 
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from what it is in proſe. | 


controverted 3 ſome eue that they diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, 
while others maintain that they are only intended to regulate 
the mulic, or ſinging 3 alledging that the Jews ſing, rather 
than read, the ſcriptures in their ſynagogues. V. Cooper, dom. 
N —— here to lie between the two opinions; for 
though we are inclined to think, that the primary intention of 
theſe Accents was to direct the ſinging ; yet the ſinging ſeems 
to have been regulated according to the ſenſe; fo that the 
Accents might ſerve not only to guide the ſinging, but alſo to 


p point out the diſtintions.—Though it muſt be confeſſed, 
r that many of theſe. diſtinctions are two ſubtile and inconſi- 
derable; nor can the modern writers, or the editors of old 
f ones, agree in the matter; ſome of them making twice as 
n many of theſe diſtinctions as others. ; 
| The Hebrew Accents, in effect, bave ſomething common with 
thoſe of the Greeks, and Latins; and ſomething peculiar to 
of the Hebrew. —What they have in common, is, that they 
te mark the tones; ſhewing how the voice is to be raiſed, and 
| ſank on certain ſyllables. W hat they have peculiar, is, that 
o they do the office of the points in other languages. See 
0 PuncTUATION. _ 
$ Be this as it will, it is certain the ancient Hebrews were not 
* acquainted with theſe Accents; ſo that, at beſt, they are not 
jure divino.— The opinion which prevails amongſt the learned 
— js, that they were invented about the ſixth century, by the 
lere, Jewiſh doctors of the ſchool of Tiberias, called the Maſſoretes. 
See MassORE T Es. . | 
tron, The learned Hennin affirms them to be of Arabic invention; 
AM- and to have been adopted and transferred thence into the 
Hebrew by the Maſloretes : eſpecially by the celebrated Rab- 
ION. bi Ben Aſcher, who flouriſhed in the middle of the ſixth 
cold century; on occaſion of the emperor Juſtinian's prohibiting 
erals, the reading their traditions in their ſynagogues. He adds, 
1 that they were firſt brought to their degree of perſection, by 


Rabbi Juda Ben David Chiug, a native of Fez, in the ele- 


voice, venth century. At is indeed poſſible, the Jews might borrow 
their points from the Arabs ; but how they ſhould have their 


Accents from them is hard to conceive, the Arabic language 


of ad, having no ſuch thing as Accents, either in proſe, or verſe. 
| juxta The ſame Hennin makes the Arab Alchahil Ebn Ahmed, 
th the | who liv'd about the time of Mahomet, the great improver 
lebrew | of the Arabic Accents. —The chief ground of the opinion, is, 
2 that this writer is ſaid to have been the firſt who reduced 
W, ot poetry into an art; marking the meaſures, and quantities of 
ns fre- the verſes, by the Latins called pedes, and by us, feet.— 
g and Add, that the ſhare Hennin, gives Rabbi Juda of Fez, in 


common opinion, that this rabbin was the firſt grammarian 

m that among the Jews, But the opinion is erroneous; there ha- 

e found ving been a Hebrew grammar compoſed by R. Saadias Gaon, 

ging ie many years before R. Juda. In M. Simon's critical hiſtory 

ere 84 of the old teſtament, we have a catalogue of Hebrew gram- 

| mars, at the head of which is this of R. Saadias : M. Simon, 

ed over on this occaſion, obſerves, ** that, after the Jews of Tiberias 
be pro- * had added points, and Accents to the texts of the old teſta- 

e the in- ** ment, the doctors of the other ſchools began to do the 
Tons, 5 3 in their copies, which were after wards imitated by the 

reſt, ? | ie 
ordinary As to the Greek Accents, now ſeen both in manuſcript and 
7 er printed books, there hag-been no leſs diſpute about their an- 


-oice 15 to 


3 0 in their poetry, which were invented by Ariſtophanes 
on t E Grammarian, about the time of Ptolemy Philopater; and 
BX. nes. wm 6 e rather than grammatical — 

: 45 aids in the ſinging of their poems; and very diffe- 
— Lag | ”"_ from thoſe 1 ee e ; f 28 
. F Oh appears from inſcriptions as well as ipts, none 

Gladi: a = ch till 170 years before Chriſt, has either accent, ſpirit, 
* * 4 75077 3 2 WT 2. ſubſcribed. See Maj. de Numm. Grec. 
and agrer” 0 Idem 4. NP aL Warmes 

* ade, that Ariſtarchus a diſcig | f 
e f ittarchus a diſciple of Ariſtophanes, im- 
ables ma 75 his maſter's art; but that all they both. did was only 
e In lug. . to facilitate youth in the making of verſes. The 
the Fill thy © Voſſus ſhews from ſeveral, ancient grammarians, that 

the r i WF of writing the Greek Accents in thoſe days, was | 

and to 2 ifferent from thoſe uſed in our. books, E 
c languages | har the iſt. Hennin, in a differtation publiſhed to ſhew 

41, be. W reek tongue ought not to be pronounced according 
gt Gries To's eſpouſes the opinion of Voſlius,- and even |. 
e able e Ny matter ſtill further. —He thinks that Accents 
er 2 years 20, NYention of the Arabians, about nine hundred 
no they B94 and that they were only uſed in poetry; tha 
dt Gs ele intended to aſcertain the pronunciation of the 
ally 0 reakin and to keep out that barbariſm which was then 
2 phanes * e _—_ | the ancient Accents of Ariſto- | 

agr ; 
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compleating the Hebrew Accents, is chiefly founded on the 


tiquity and uſe, than about thoſe of the: Hebrews. —lIfaac 

ollius, in an expreſs treatiſe de Accentibus Gracanicis, en- 
deavours to prove them of modern invention ; aſſerting, that 
anciently they had nothing of this kind “, but only a few 


% 


and combination of theſe Accents differs in Hebrew poetry ' 


The uſe of the tonic, or grammatical Accents, has been much 


nunciation, but that the modern ones of the Arabs deſtioy 


it. | 
Wetſtein, Greek profeſſor at Baſil, in a learned diſſertation, 
endeavours to prove the Greek Actents of an older ſtanding.— 
He owns that they were not always formed in the ſame man- 
ner by the ancients ; but thinks that difference owing to the 
different pronunciation which obtained in the ſeveral parts of 
Greece. 
He brings ſeveral reaſons a priori for the uſe of Accents, even 
in the earlieſt days; as that they then wrote all in capital 
letters equidiſtant from each other, without any diſtinction 
either of words, or phraſes; which without Accents could 
ſcarce be intelligible: and that Accents were neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh ambiguous words, and to point out their pro- 
per meaning; which he confirms from a diſpute on a paſ- 
ſage in Homer, mentioned by Ariftotle in his Poztics, chap. 
V. Accordingly, he obſerves, that the Syrians, who have 
tonic, but no diſtinlive Accents, have yet invented certain 
points, placed either below or above the words, to ſhew 
their mood, tenſe, perſon, or ſenſe, See further in his Di/- 
fertatio Epiſtolica de Accentuum Grecorum Antiquitate & uu. 
Baſil, 1686. "IG. : 
ACCENT is alſo applied, ſomewhat abuſively, to the characters 
which mark the quantities of ſyllables, or the time the voice 
is to dwell on them. See QUANTITY. 
The ſpurious Accents anſwer to the characters of time in 
muſic ; as crotchets, quavers, &c.—The genuine Accents ra- 
— anſwer to the muſical notes, ſol, fa, &c. See NorE, 
C, 
Such are the lang Accent, which ſhews that the voice is to 
ſtop on the vowel, and is expreſſed thus (). 
The ſhort Accent, which ſhews that the time of pronuncia- 
tion ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus (*). 
Some even rank the hyphen, diaſtole, and apoſtrophe, 
among Accents, See Hyrmyen, DiasTOLE, and APo- 
STROPHE. | | 
ACCENT, alſo denotes a certain inflection of voice; or a pe- 
culiar tone, and manner of pronunciation, contracted from 
the country, or province where a perſon was bred, See 
Voice and PRONUNCIATION. 
In this*ſenſe, we ſay, the Welch tone or Accent, the nor- 
thern Accent, the GaſcoignAccent, Norman Accent, &c. See 
Tone, &c. | | 
ACCENT is alſo a tone or modulation of the voice, frequently 
uſed as a mark of the intention of the ſpeaker, and giving a 
good or an evil ſignification to his words. 
One may give offence with the ſofteſt and moſt ſoothing 
words imaginable, by a proper management of the Accent, 
and manner of rehearſing them.—The Accent. frequently 
gives a contrary ſenſe to what the words themſelves naturally 
imported. See WorD, FiGuRE, Oc. | 
AccExr, in muſic, is a modulation of the voice, to expreſs a 
nary See PASSION. 
very bar or meaſure is divided into accented and unaccented 
parts. See MRASURRE. | 
The accented parts are the principal; being thoſe intended 
chiefly to move and effect: It is on theſe the ſpirit of the mu- 
kc depends. See Bar and Music. | k 
The beginning and middle; or the beginning of the firſt half 
of the bar, and the beginning of the latter half thereof, in 
common time; and the beginning, or firſt of the three notes 
in triple time; are always the accented parts of the meaſures. 
See Time. | ; 
In common time, the firſt and third crotchet of the bar are 
on the accented part of the meaſure.— In triple time, where 
notes always go by three and three, that. which is in the 
middle of every three is always wnaccented ; the firſt and laſt 
accented. - But the Accent in the firſt is ſo much ftronger, that 
in many caſes the laſt is accounted as if it had no Accent. 
See COMPOSITION. | 2 ; bg 
The harmony is always to be full, and void of diſcords in the 
accented parts of the meaſure, See HARMONV.—In the an- 
accented parts this is not ſo neceſſary ; diſcords here paſſing 
without any great offence to the ear. Sce DiscorD, Coux- 
TERPOINT, Sc. | | Inge | 
ACCENT, in poetry. See REST. 


| ACCEPTANCE *, in a general ſenſe, the act of accepting, 


i. e. of receiving, or admitting a thing offered to us, which 
by our refuſal would have been fruſtrated, and rendered of no 
ect. See REcerTION and ApmMISSION, 
The word is formed from accipere, to receive; which is com- 
pounded of ad, to; and capere, to take. x 
The Acceptance of a donation, is neceſſary to its validity ; is. 
a ſolemnity eſſential thereto. Acceptance, ſay the civilians,” Is 


the concurrence of the will, of choice of the donee, which 


renders the act compleat; and without which the donor may 
revoke his gift at pleaſute. See Dod Arie, Sc. 25 | 
In beneficiary matters, the canonifts hold, that the Acceptance 


ſhould be' ſignified at the ſame time with the relignadlon; 


not ex intervallo. See RESIGNATION. 
ACCEPTANCE, in common law, | denotes nt 
to a preceding act, which might have bern deſeated aud 


-avoided, were it not for ſuch Aeceptane had. —If a man and 


\ 


a tacit agreement 


his wife, ſeized of land in night of che wife, make a joint 
8 15 0 1 "rake 
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| leaſe, or ſeoffment by deed ; reſerving rent: the man dying, 


and the wife receiving the rent; ſuch receipt is deemed an | 
Acceptance, and ſhall make the leaſe good: ſo that ſhe ſhall be 


: 


barred from bringing the writ, Cui in Vita. See Cui in 
Via. a Fi | 
AccEPTANCE is more particularly uſed in the Romiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtical Jaw, for the manner of receiving or admitting the 
pope's conſtitutions ; or the act whereby they are received, 
and made obligatory. See ConsTITUTION, BULL, Sc. 
'There are two kinds of Acceptances; the one ſolemn, the 
other tacit, 
The ſolemn Acceptance is a formal act, whereby ſome error, 
or ſcandal which the pope condemns, is expreſly condemned 
by the acceptor. Infinite diſputes and diſſenſions have been 
raiſed in the Roman catholic world, eſpecially in France, on 
veaſion of the Acceptance of the conſtitution Unigenatus : 
many of the French clergy till refuſe to accept it. 
When a conſtitution has been ſolemnly accepted by thoſe it 
more immediately relates to ; it is ſuppoſed to be tacitly ac- 
cepted by all the other prelates in the Chriſtian world, who 
have cognizance thereof: and this acquieſcence is what they 
call Tacit Acceptance. 
In this ſenſe, France, Poland, Ec. tacitly accepted the conſti- 
tution againſt the doctrine of Molinos, and the Quietiſts. 
And Germany, Poland, &c. tacitly accepted the conſtitu- 
tion againſt Janſenius. See MoLinisT, JANSENIST, Qc. 
ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is particularly uſed in re- 
ſpe& of bills of exchange.—-To accept a bill of exchange, 


is to ſign, or ſubſcribe it; and thereby become principal \ACCESSION is alſo uſed for a prince's ſucceſſion to the throne, 


debtor of the ſum contained therein; with an obligation to 
pay, or diſcharge it at the time prefixed. See BILL of Ex- 
change. 9 > 
The Acceptance is uſually performed by him on whom the 
bill is drawn; upon its being preſented to him by the per- 
ſon in whoſe behalf it was drawn, or his order. While 
the acceptor is maſter of his ſignature, i. e. ere he have re- 
turned the accepted bill to the bearer, he may eraſe his Ace- 
ceptance: but not after he has one delivered it, See Ex- 
CHANGE. 
Bills payable at fight are not to be accepted; as being to be 
acquitted at their firſt preſenting ; or, in defect of Þayment, 
to be proteſted. —In bills drawn for a certain number of days 
after ſight, the Acceptance muſt be dated; in regard the time 
is to be accounted therefrom. —T he form of this Acceptance, 
is, Accepted ſuch a day, and then the ſignature. 
Bills drawn payable on a day named, or at uſance, or double 
uſance, need not be dated; uſance being reckoned from the 
date of the bill it ſelf, See Us AN CE. On theſe it is ſufficient 
to write, Accepted, and the ſignature, 
Tf the bearer of a bill be contented with an Acceptance to 
be paid in twenty days after fight, where, in the bill it ſelf, 
only eight days are expreſſed ; he runs the riſque of the 
twelve additional days: fo that if the acceptor fail, he has 
no remedy againſt the drawer. And if the bearer content 
himſelf to receive a leſs ſum than is expreſſed, in part; he is 
to ſtand the chance of the reſt. See PROTEST, EN DORSE- 
MENT, Cc. 
ACCEPTATION, in grammar, the ſignification of a word; 
or the ſenſe wherein it is taken and received. See Wop, 
c. — Thus we ſay : 
Such a word has ſeveral Acceptations.— In its firſt and moſt 
natural Acceptation, it denotes, &c, See SIGNIFICATION. 
ACCEPTILATION, in the civil law, an acquittance given 
without receiving any money: or a declaration of the credi- 
tor, in favour of the debtor, ſignifying, that he is ſatisfied 
for his debt, and forgives all further claim, or demand ; 
though in reality no payment has been made, 
ACCEPTION, or ACCEPTATION. See# ACCEPT A- 
TION. 
ACCEPTOR, of a bill of exchange, the perſon who ac- 
cepts the bill, See ACCEPTANCE. 
The Acceptor, who is uſually the perſon on whom the bill is 
drawn, becomes perſonal debtor by the acceptance; and. is 
obliged to pay it, though the drawer fail before it become 
due. See EXCHANGE. 
ACCESS“, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the approach of a 
thing towards another. See the articles APPROACH and 
APPROXIMATION. 
*The word is of Latin original, acceſſus, or acce/io; formed 
of accedere; compounded of ad, to; and cedere, to come 


do. | | 

In which ſenſe, Acceſs ſtands oppoſed to receſs. © . See R- 

» CESS, 
We ſometimes ſay, zbe Acceſs of bodies, the Acceſs of the 
moon, the ſun, planets, &'c. but more frequently, the ap- 


proach of bodies: the appulſe of the moon, the riſing of the 


fun, &c, geometricians ſpeak of a line called the curve of 
equable acceſs, or approach, 13 5 | 
Acckss, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes entrance, or ad- 
' miſſion. See EN TRV and ADMISSION. 
We fay, ſuch a perſon has Acceſs to the prince: the Acceſs 
on that fide was very difficult, by reaſon of the rocks, &c, 


Accxss, in medicine, denotes a fit, or return of ſome pericdi- 


ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be approached : 


ACCESSIBLE height, or diſtance, in geometry, Sc. is either 


ACCESSION, in a general ſenſe, is the a& of a 


ACCES$1ON, is more particularly uſed for the act whereby a 


We ſay an Hceeſs of the gout, but eſpecially an ague, an in. 
termitting fever, an epilepſy, &c. an Acceſs of nbc 
ſometimes alſo a prophetical Acceſt, a cold Acceſs, Oe. 
Acceſs is frequently confounded with paroxyſm ; but th 
are different things; an Acceſs being properly the beginnin 
or firſt onſet of a diſeaſe, a paroxyſm the height of it 85 
PAROx su. : 


» Or, 
CH, 

3 i. k. 
» and 


that Acceſs may be had to. See Acctss, and APPROA 
Such a place, a fortreſs, is acceſſible from the ſea-ward 


toy paſlage to it is practicable. See FokTiFicaTtion 
FoRTIFIED place, 


that which may be mechanically meaſured by the applicatis 
of a 2 to it; or it is a height whoſe baſe and . 
be approached to, and a diſtance meaſured thence on pu 
rag See DisTANCE, Cc. | | 
ith the quadrant, Cc. we can take altitudes both ;.. 
* and inacceſſible. See ALTITUDE, Quarnayr, 
c. | 
Surveying, includes the meaſuring, plotting, Ec. bo 
acceſſible and inacceſſible diſtances. See SU ye. Sha ny 
, : pproaching, 
or going to a place, perſon, or thing. See Accsss and Ac. 
CESSORY. | | | 


thing is joined or united to ſomething exiſting before, See 
ACCESSORY. 


See SUCCESSION. The firſt of Auguſt is obſerved in me- 
mory of the late king's Acceſſion to the crown of Great 
Britain, | 
ACCESSION is alſo uſed for the act of engaging, and be- 
coming a party in a treaty before concluded between other 
powers; on the ſame footing and conditions as if originally 
comprehended in the treaty it ſelf, | 
The Acceſſion of the States General to the treaty of Ha- 
. Hover 3 of the Czarina to the treaty of Vienna, &c, See 
TREATY. LIT ht 
ACCESSORY, or Accxssary, ſomething that accedes, 
or is added to another more conſiderable thing. See Acc s- 
$ION, | 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to principal. See 
PRINCIPAL. 
ACCESSORY, or ACCESSARY, in common law, is chiefly uſed 
for a perſon guilty of a felonious offence ; not principally, but 
by participation; as, by advice, command, or concealment. 
See ABETTOR, 2 a 
There are two kinds of Acceſſories ; before the fact, and after 
it.— The firſt is he who commands, or procures another to 
commit felony, and is not preſent himſelf; for if he be 
preſent, he is a principal. See PxixcI PAL. | 
The ſecond, is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comforts any man 
that has done murder, or felony, whereof he has knowledge. 
A man may alſo be acceſſory, to an Acceſſory, by aiding, fe- 
comin Sc. an Acceſſory in felony. 
An Acceſſory in felony ſhall have judgment of life, and mem- 
ber as well as the principal, who did the felony ; but not till 
the principal be firſt attainted, and convict, or outlawed 
thereon.— Where the principal is pardoned without attain- 
der, the Acceſſory cannot be arraigned ; it being a maxim in 
law, Ubi non oft principalis, non pateſt eſſe Acceſſurius. But 
if the principal be pardoned, or have his clergy after attain- 
der, the Acceſſory ſhall be arraigned. 4 & 5 V & M. c. 4 
In the loweſt and higheſt offences there are no Acceſories, 
but all are principals: as in riots, routs, forcible entries, and 
other treſpaſſes, which are the loweſt offences, —So alſo in 
the higheſt offence, which is high treaſon, there are no 4. 
2 Cok. Littlet. 7 1. See TREASON. 
cceſſories in petty treaſon, murder, and felony, are not to 
have their clergy.— There can be no Acceſſory before the fact 
in manſlaughter; becauſe that is ſudden and unprepenſed. 
See MANSLAUGHTER, + ug 
ACCESSORY by ſtatute, is ſuch a one as abets, adviſes, aids, or 
receives one that commits an' offence made felony by ſtatute. 
See STATUTE. 3 | 
ACCESSORY nerves, Accgs80RIUs Mili, or Par Accts 
SORIUM, in anatomy, a pair of nerves, which ariſing from 
the medulla in the vertebrz of the neck, - aſcend and enter 
the skull, and paſs out of it again, with the par vagum, 
wrapped up in the ſame common integument therewith; and 
after quitting the ſame, are diſtributed into the mulcles of 
neck and ſhoulders. —See Tab. Anat, (Oftedl.) figs 5: Wes FT 
See alſo NER VE, Par Vagum, Ge. 8 
In their aſcent towards the head, they receive branches wow 
each of the firſt five pair'of cervical nerves, near their ti 
from the medulla; and ſend forth twigs to the muſcles 
the larynx, gula, &c,—Uniting with a branch of the ine: 
coſtal, they form the plexus ganglioformis. See PLESUS: 
ACCIDENCE, Acc1DENTIA, a name chiefly uſed for 2 | 
little book, containing the firſt elements, or rudiments 4 
Latin tongue. See Grammar, _ | 


— 


cal diſeaſe. See PERIODICAL, 


ACCIDENS, Accivenr, in philoſophy. _- See ACCT | 


: 
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tar es. is frequently uſed among philoſophers to de- 
Per —— — from: the” nature of @ thing, but 
from ſome accidental quality thereof: in which ſenſe, it 
hands oppoſed to of ſe, which denotes the nature and eſſence 
of a thing.” See FER fe. * 8 F 
Thus, Fire is ſaid to burn per ſe, or conſidered as re, an 
not per accidens : but a piece of iron, though red-hot, only 
burns per accidens, by à quality accidental to it, and not con- 
dered as iron. See CAUSE, EFFECT. 

ACCIDENT*, Aces, in philoſophy, ſomething ad- 
ditional, or ſuperadded, to ſubſtance; or not eſſentially be- 
Jonging thereto, but capable, indiffereptly, either of being 
or * being in it, without the deſtruction thereof. See 
SUBSTANCE. ry 

* The word is derived from accidere, to happen ; which is 
compounded of ad, to; and cadere, to fall. | 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of Accidents ; verbal, 
redicable, and predicamental. | | 

Verbal ACCIDENT, Accidens Verbale, ſtands ſed to eſſence; 
and in this ſenſe, the ad juncts to a thing, though ſubſtances 
themſelves, are denominated Accidents thereof, See Ap- 

I. : 
as the clothes a man has on, though real ſubſtances, 
yet, as they are not eſſential, but advantitious, or acceflory 
to his exiſtence, are Accidents. See ESSENCE. 

Predicable ACCIDENT, Accidens Prædicabile, is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to Proper. — Such is any common quality; as whiteneſs, 
heat, learning, or the like, See QUALITY. 

Thus a man may be ſick or well; and a wall white or 
black; yet the one be ſtill a man, and the other a wall. 
Theſe are called in the ſchools, Predicable Accidents ; becauſe 
uſually laid down and explained in the doctrine of predica- 
bles. See PREDICABLE. 

Predicable Accidents may either be taken in the abſtract, as 
whiteneſs, learning; or in the concrete, white, learned. 
Gee ABSTRACT, and CONCRETE, 

If taken in the abſtraR, as is done by Porphyry ; the Acci- 
dent is defined as above, that which may either be preſent, 
or abſent, without the deſtruction of its ſubject. 

If it be taken in the concrete; Accident is uſually defined by 
the ſchoolmen, to be ſomething capable of being predicated 
contingently, of many, in reſpe& of quality,—As learning, 
which may probably be predicated of you, he, Cc. 

Predicamental ACCIDENT, Accidens Pradicamentale.; which 
alone properly anſwers to the idea of an Accident; is a mode, 
or modification of ſome created ſubſtance, inhering or de- 
pending thereon, ſo as not to be capable of ſubſiſting with- 
out the ſame. See Mope. | | 
In this ſenſe, Accident is oppoſed to ſubſtance, —Whence, as 
ſubſtance is defined a thing that ſubſiſts of itſelf, and the 
ſubſtratum of Accidents; ſo an Accident is ſaid to be that cu- 
Jus efſe eft ineſſe: and therefore Ariſtotle, who uſually calls 
ſubſtances ſimply o J, entities, beings ; commonly calls Ac- 


cidents, of|%; aiſſa, entities of entity; requiring ſome ſub- | 


ſtance wherein to reſide, as their ſubject of inheſion. 

An Accident, then, has an immediate, and eſſential depen- 
dence on its ſubſtance ; both as to its production, its conti- 
nuation, and its effects: it ariſes or is deduced from its ſub- 


jcQ, is preſerved or ſubſiſted by it; and can only be effected 


by what alters, or affects the ſubject. 


Schoolmen, bowever, will not have Accidents to be mere 


modes of matter, but entities really diſtin& from it; and, | 
in ſome caſes, ſeparable from all matter. But the notion of | 


A CC 


whiteneſs is from a white body; and that it exiſted in the 
beginning, without this ſubject; having been created four 
days before. | | | 
The Carteſians, to a man, combat the notion of abſolute 
Accidents : It being their doctrine, that the eſſence of mat- 
ter conſiſts in extenſion; and that Accidents are only modi- 
fications thereof, in no wiſe diſtint from it: An Accident 
without a ſubject muſt be a contradiction.— And hence, 
Carteſianiſm is branded as contrary to the catholic faith. 
See CARTESIANISM. 

Various expedients have been invented by the Carteſians, 
to account for tranſubſtantiation, &c. without the hypotheſis 
of abſolute Accidents, —Some hold, that the uſual impreſſions 
are made on the ſenſe by the immediate agency of God ; and 
without any thing remaining of the former nature. Others 

_ aſcribe the whole to heterogeneous matters contained in the 
pores of the bread, &c. which remaining unaltered by the 
tranſubſtantiation, produce the ſome ſenſations as the bread 
produced, | 

ACCIDENT, in the popular ſenſe of the word, ſignifies a contin- 
gent effect; or * produced caſually, and without 
any foreknowledge or deſtination thereof in the agent that 
produced it. See CHANCE, ForRTUNE, &c. 

ACCIDENT, in heraldry, is an additional note, or mark in a 
coat-armour, not neceſſarily belonging thereto, but capable 
either of being retained, or omitted, without altering the eſ- 
ſence of the armour, —Such are abatements, differences, and 
tincture, See ABATEMENT, TinCTURE, and Dir E- 
RENCE. | 

ACCIDENTAL, ſomething that partakes of the nature 

of an Accident; or, that is not effential to its ſubject, but 

indifferent thereto, See ACCIDENT, aud Ess EN TIAL. 

Thus whiteneſs is accidental to marble ; and heat, to iron. 

ACCIDENTAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the hori- 

zontal line, where lines parallel to one another, though not 


OINT, PERSPECTIVE, &c, 
ACCIPENTAL, Dignities, and Debilities, in aſtrology, are cer- 


by they are ſuppoſed to be either ftrengthened, or weakened, 
by their being in ſuch a houſe of the figure, &c. 
ACCLAMATION“, a confuſed noiſe, or ſhout of joy, by 
which the public expreſs their applauſe, eſteem, or appro- 
bation of any thing, 

Acclamatio, the Latin term, is compounded of ad, to, or at; 
and clamare, to cry out, or ſhout. | | 
Theſe were formerly uſed in churches, as well as theatres ; 
and the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were elected 
by the Acclamations of the people. But the principal uſe 
has always been at the ſolemn entries of princes, and he- 
roes; Where they ate uſually attended with good wiſhes, 
prayers, vows, c. See Vow. 

Aatiquity has handed down to us ſeveral forms of Acclama- 
tions; the Hebrews uſed to cry, Hoſanna ; the Greeks, 
AyaJn ruxr, Good luck.—The Romans to their princes, ge- 
nerals, &c. Dii te nobis ſervent, ugſtra ſalus, noftra ſalus : the 
Gods preſerve vou for us; your ſafety, our ſafety. In te 
omnia, per te omnia habemus, Antonine. In you, Antoninus / 
and by you, we have every thing.“ Lampridius relates, 
that at the entry of Severus, the people cried out, Sakv? Ro- 
ma, quia ſalvus Alexander. O Rome, be ſafe ; ſince Ale- 
xander is fafe.'—Briſſonius, in his treatiſe of formula's, e- 


real Accidents, and qualities, is now exploded. - See QUa- | numerates various ſorts of Acclamations, uſed by the ſenate, 


LITY, 8 bl" _ 
Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics make nine kinds or claſſes of 


ber. See PREDICAMENT, and CATEGORY. 


- 


a predicamental Accident, which ſubſiſts, or may poſſibly ſub- 


liſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, and by ſome ſupernatural power, 


without a ſubject. 


duch, they contend, are the Actidents of the bread and wine 


in che euchariſt, e. gr. the colour, flavour, figure, &c. there- 
of, which remain after the ſubſtances they belonged to are 
changed into other ſubſtances. of fleſh, Cc. See Evcna- 
RIST, SPECIES, TRAnNSUBSTANTIATION, C. 


* abſurdity has been very ſtiſffly maintained by many of | 


oy and even decreed! by ſome of their councils. 
be euchariſt, ſay they, being a ſacrament, i, e. a viſible 


vn of an inviſible grace; it is neceſſary there be ſomething | 
lenſible therein: now, this cannot be the ſubſtance; that be- 
1e deſtroyed or tranſubſtantiated; and therefore” muſt be 


Accidents, 
omethin 


_ ®therwiſe it would be no more chan a ſimple ſubſtitution 


| 2 one thing for another: as, then, nothing of the ſubſtance 
a e it muſt be Aecidents. Hence, the council of Con- 
mee condemns the following ſition, which is the ſe- 
cond of Wicliff, as heretical: Phe | 
dane without a ſubject in the ſacrament.” Self, VIII. 
0 of the fathers ſeem- to give; countenance to. the ſame 
2p on. —8. Baſil, in his ſoxth homily on the creation, ob- 


— Add, that in every converſion there muſt be 


Predicamental Accidents ; others contract them into a leſs num- | 


gof the former nature remaining after the: change ; | 


Accidents of bread do- 


the army, c. Among the moderns, the Engliſh cry, God 
* ſave the king. The French, Jiue le Roy, May the King 
© live,” Cc. ' ; 3 


'ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, 4 muſcle, otherwiſe called Obliguzs 
Jute AccivenT, is a term uſed in the Romiſh theology, for | 


aſcetidens. See OBLtQuus: Aſcendens. 
ACCLIVITY *, the ſteepneſs, or ſlope of a line or plane in- 
_ .clined to the horizon; reckoned upwards. See Inclined 
 PLan8B. 2 wil © 3% 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and c/ivus, 
| a cliff, a ſlanting, or ſloping. 2 
"The aſcent of a hill is an Acclivity ; the deſcent of the ſame 
a declivity, See DECLIviTy. of By 52 
Some writers of fortifications, uſe Acclivity for Talus. See 
Tus. 0 92544 14 75 | WY 25 E * 1 
ACCOLA“, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inhabitant near 
any. certain place. VVV 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and colere, to dwell, in- 
habit; Accala 4 quod ad veniens terram colat. Hence ſome 
| place the diſtinguiſhing character of Accolæ in this, that they 
dome from elſewhere; Accala cultor laci in quo non eft na- 


. 


n; by which they ſtand o to Iacolæ. According to 
. the os: 5 ua — propriam colit incola fer- 


ACCOLADES, a ceremony anciently uſed in the confer- 
ring of knighthood., See Knzonr, 13 = 


» 


be word. is French, and literally denotes an embrace, or 
© " hugging 3 being formed of ad, to; and col, or callum, neck. : 
The Accolade conſiſted in the king's laying his arms about 


— een 


es that light, or rather brightneſs, the ſplendor of light, 


2 3 


— 


: * 


ſhip. — After the Accolade, the prince giving him 2 


. little 


* 


— 


Tv e, Ahn, is a thing diſlin from its ſubject, as 


rpendicular to the picture, or repreſentation, meet. See 


tain caſual diſpoſitions, and affections of the planets, where- 


the young Knights neck, and embracing him in token of 
_ fri path ter 


AC © 


*  Vtle blow on the ſhoulder with the flat or a ſword, he forth- | 


with entered into the profeſſion of arms. : 
ACCOMM ODATION*, in philoſophy, the application 
of one thing, by analogy, to another, See ANALOGY. 

* 'The word is compounded of ad, to; and commodus, commo- 

dious. | 

To know a thing by Accommodation, is to know it by the idea 
of a ſimilar thing referred thereto. | ; | 
A prophecy of ſcripture is ſaid to be fulfilled various ways; 
properly, as when a thing foretold comes to paſs ; and im- 
properly, or by way of Accommodation, when an event hap- 

ns to any place or people, like to what fell out ſome time 

fore to another. Thus, the words of Iſaiah, ſpoke to thoſe 
of his own time, are ſaid to be fulfilled in thoſe who lived 
in our Saviour's; and are accommodated to them: Ye hypo- 
crites, well did Iſaias propheſy of you, -&c. which ſame words, 
St. Paul afterwards accommodates to the Jews of his time.— 
'This method of explaining ſcripture by Accommodation, ſerves 
as a key for ſolving ſome of the difficulties relating to the 
prophecies, See TYPE, PROPHECY, Oc. 
On many occaſions, a man finds it expedient to tranſlate by 
Accommodation: thus, the word Librarius, ſcrivener, may be 
tranſlated, by Accommodation, a printer; as it originally ſig- 
nifies thoſe who made it their buſineſs to furniſh copies of 
books, before the invention of printing. See LIBRARII. 
AccomMoDATION, is alſo uſed for an amicable agreement, 
or compoſition between two contending parties. The pro- 


ceſs is grown ſo intricate and perplex'd, that there is no 


hopes of getting out of it but by an Accommodation. 

Accommodations are frequently effected by means of compro- 

miſe and arbitration, See COMPROMISE, and ARBITRA- 
ION. 


T 
ACCOMPANYMENT, ſomething attending, or added 


as à circumſtance to, another; either by way of ornament, 
or for the ſake of ſymmetry, or the like. See CiRcum- 
STANCE. | | 
The muſic, in dramatic performances, ſhould only be a 
ſimple Accompanyment.—The organiſts ſometimes apply the 
words to ſeveral pipes which they occaſionally touch to ac- 
company the treble ; as the drone, flute, Qc. 

The Accompanyments, in heraldry, are all ſuch things as are 


applied about the ſhield, by way of ornament; as the belt, | 


mantling, ſupporters, &c, See ESCUTCHEON, SHIELD, 
ManTLE, &c. 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be accompanied, when there are ſeve- 
ral bearings, or figures about ſome one principal one; as a 
falteer, bend, feſs, chevron, or the like. , 
ACCOMPLICE*, one that has a hand in a buſineſs; or 
is privy in the ſame deſign or crime with another. See Ac- 
CESORY, PRIVY, ABETTOR, Ec. | 
* The word is compounded of ad, to; con, together; and pli- 
carey to fold. | 
ACCOMPLISHMENT-#, the entire execution, atchieve- 
ment, or fulfilling of ſomething propoſed, or undertaken. . 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and complere to fill up. 
The Accompliſhment of the prophecies! of the Old "Teſtament, 
in the perſon of our Saviour, is the great mark of his being 
the Meſſiah, See PROPHECY. © 


There are two ways of accompliſhing a prophecy, directly, and | 


by accommodation. See ACCOMMODATION. ' | 


Mr. Sykes has a particular inquiry into the meaning of thoſe | 


words uſed by the evangeliſt, That it might be fulfilled, or ac- 
compliſhed, which was ſpoke by the prophets : where he ſhews, 


that the word 2angw9y, fullfilled, does not neceſſarily refer to | 


prediction of a future event accompliſhed ; but is frequently a 


mere accommodation of words, borrowed from ſome other | 
author, and ' accommodated to the preſent occaſion, See | 


Type. | ' | 
ACCOMPT. See the article AccounT. | 
ACCORD“, in muſic, is more uſually called concord. See 
ConcorD. - e | 
The word is French, formed, according to ſome, from the 
Latin ad, to; and cor, the heart'; but others, with more pro- 
bability, derive it from the French corde, a ſtring, or cord ; 
on account of the agreeable union between the ſounds of two 
ſtrings ſtruck at the ſame time. Whence alſo ſome of rhe 
conſonants in muſic come to be called tetrachord, hexachord, 
&c. which are a fourth, and a ſixth. See ChHoRD, TETRA“ 
CHORD, Oc. A e 
Ac cox, in law, is a verbal agreement between two, at the 
leaſt, to ſatisfy an offence that the one hath committed againſt 


the other; whether it be a treſpaſs, or the like; for which the 


one agrees to make the other to accept a certain ſatisfaction. 

- —This, if executed, becomes a good bar in law to any ſuit 
to be brought for the ſame matter. . 

ACCOUNT“, or Accomyr, in arithmetic, a calculus, or 

computation of the number of certain things. See CAaLcu- 
Lus, and NUMBER. n 


Tde word is compounded of ad, to; and compulus,, a compu- 


tation. 


There are various ways of accounting ; as, by enumeration, | 


or telling one by one; and by the rules of arithmetic, addi- 
tion, ſubtraction, &c, See ARITHMETIC, ADDITION, 
' SUBTRACTION, '&, . © *' © | | 


| 


uni ed it by olympiads ; the Romans by indictions, Iuftrey, 

&c. See Tims, YEAR, OLYMPIAD, &c.—We 4, 

diſtances by miles, leagues, &c. See MILE, Leacy, 

DisTANCE, &c. See alſo COMPUTATION. . 20 

Money of Ac cou, is an imaginary ſpecies, contrived for the 
facilitating, and expediting the taking, and keeping of . 

counts, —Such are pounds, angels, &c. See Monxy of Ae 

count; fee alſo PounD, c. 12 | e 

ACCOUNT is alſo uſed in reſpect of a company or ſociet 

when two, or more perſons have received, or disburſed = 

each other; or when this has been done by their order or 

_ commiſſion, See Cour Ax v, Commiss Ion, Facro- 

RAGE, Oc. . 

AccounT, or ACCOUNTS, is alſo uſed, collectively, for the 
ſeveral books or regiſters which merchants keep of their ac. 

fairs, and negotiations. See BOOK-KEEPING, Cc. 

Hence, to make out an Account ; to paſs one's Account, &c, 

-—Bankrupts are obliged to ſurrender their Accounts, Sec 

BANKRUPT, Ec. 2, | | 

Account, or ACcomPr, in a legal ſenſe, is a particular de- 
tail, or enumeration delivered to a court, a judge, or other 
proper officer or perſon, of what a man has received or ex. 
pended on the behalf of another, whoſe affairs he has had the 
management of, | 

In the remembrancer's office in the exchequer, are entepd 

the ſtates of all the Accounts concerning the king's revenue; 
for cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, c. See REMMEBRANcER , 
ſee alſoReveEnue, CusTom, Excisk, S. wy 
The great Accounts, as thoſe of the mint, wardrobe, army, 
navy, tenths, Cc. are called impre/t Accounts, 

All Accounts which paſs the remembrancer's office, are 
brought to the office of the clerk of the pipe. See Pips ; 
ſee allo TALLY, AupDiToOR, Ec. | 

ACCOUNT is alſo more particularly uſed for a writ which lies 
where an agent, ſteward, or other perſon, who ought to ren- 
der an Account, refuſes to give in the ſame, Sce STEwaro, 
AGENT, FACTOR, Sc. 

Chamber of Ac coux s, in the French polity, is a ſovereign 
court, of great antiquity, wherein the Accounts relating to 
the king's revenue are delivered in, and regiſtered, Se 
CHAMBER. | | 
This anſwers pretty nearly to the court of exchequer in Eng- 

land. See ExCHEQUER. 

There are preſidents of Accounts, maſters of Accounts, cor- 
rectors of Accounts, &c. © 

ACCOUNTANT, or AccomPTANT, a perſon, or offi- 
cer appointed to keep, or make up the accounts of a compa- 
ny, office, court, or the like. See Accounr. 
There are Accountants in the cuſtom- houſe, the exciſe, Cc. 

See ExcisE, and CusTom-Houst, 

ACCOUNTAN T-General of the Court of Chancery. See CHAx- 
of OO or age 

ACCOUNTING- or AccomPTinG- or CounTiNG- 
Houſe. See CounTinG- Houſe, GREEN-Cloth, &c. 

ACCOUTREMENTS*, an ancient term, uſed for an ha- 
biliment; or a part of the apparatus, and furniture of a ſol- 

dier, knight, or even a gentleman. pl” ny 

* The word is Prench; formed from the ancient German, 
Kufter ; whence Coutre, à name uſed in ſome cathedrals in 
France, e. gr. at Bayeux, for the ſacriſtan or officer, who has 
the care of furniſhing, and ſetting out the altar, in the 

| church; called in German Xufter, . | 

ACCRETION?, in phyſics, the growth, or increaſe of 
an organical body, by the acceſſion of 
TRITION. ö Wan i 0 
'* The word is compounded of ad, to; and creſcere, to grow. 

Accration is of two kinds; the one, conſiſting in an external 

appoſition of new matter. ee 

This is what we otherwiſe call, juxtapoſition; and it is thus, 

None ſhells, &c, are ſuppoſed to grow. See STONE and 
HELL, 3 | e 4 

TT he other is by ſome fluid matter received into proper veſ⸗ 

ſels, and gradually brought to adhere, or grow to the ſide 

thereof. — This is what we call, ntroſuſception; and it 1s 

thus that plants and animals are nouriſh'd. See PLAN r, 

ANIMAL, NUTRITION, VEGETATION. | 

ACCRETION, in the civil law, denotes the union or acceſſon 
of a thing vague or vacant. to another already occupied, or 
diſpoſed of. See ACCEs$I0N. | {3 5 
A legacy given to two perſons jointly, tam re quam verbis, 

falls wholly to him that ſurvives the teſtator, by right of Ac- 

_ cretion.— Alluvion is another ſpecies of Accretion. See Ar- 
LEYION, | {2 


ACCRUE., or Acgaew, in law, is underſtood, of a part 


that accedes to, or follows the property of, another part, ot 
perſon. See ACCRETION: + 4 = 
ACCUBITOR“, an ancient officer of the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople; whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the emperor. 
The word is Latin, formed of the verb accumbere, to lie by 3 
| Whence alſo accubatio, that ſtate or poſture of the body, when 
we fit, and at the ſame time lean backwards. | 


ACCUMULATION, che a& of heaping, or amafing 
ſeveral things together, 


We accamt. time by years, months, Sc. The Greeks ac- | 


* The word is originally, compounded of ad, os and colt 


- 


new parts. See Nu- 
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ACE 
The lawyers ſpeak. of an Act ian of titles; 23, when a 


erſon claims lands, a benefice, or the like, in virtue of ſe- 


era] titles, or pretenſions of different kinds; 6. gr, by death, | 


by reſignation, Oe. 


1) 2 like ſenſe, e ſometimes read of gccumulative treaſon, | 


ich is where a ſact is not treaſon in itſelf, but becomes ſo 
_ Accumulation of circumſtances. See T REASON. 


The Earl of Strafford was condemned of accumulative trea- 
ſon; none of the facts alledged againſt him amounting ſingly 


to treaſon. 13 & 14 Car. 2, c. 20. 


ACCURSED, . ſomething: that lies „ 


tence of ex communication. Cugss,  ANATHEMA, 
ExcOMMUNICATION,,&c,, . * 


ACCUSATION®, Accus 710, in the civil Jaw, the in- 


tenting a criminal action againſt any perſon, eithet in one's 


own name, or that of the public. See AcTion, and 


TION. , re 50 ee 
e is compounded of ad, to; and cauſari to plead. 
By the Roman, law, there yas.no public Acquſer, for public 


crimes; every private perſon, whether _ intereſted, in the | 


CCC ² . 
niſnment, or abſolution . | 
Bur the Accuſation, of private crimes was never received but 
from the mouths of thoſe who were immediately intereſted in 


them, None, e. gr. but the husband could accuſe his wife of | 


adultery, See ADUL TERY.; 


Indeed, it was not properly an  ccuſatian except in public | 


crimes ; in private ones it was called ſimply, action, or in- 
tenting an 2 antendere attionem, or litem. See Ac- 
TION, | SO SE ann, 
Cato, the moſt innocent perſon of his age, had been accuſed, 
42 times; and abſolved as often. See ABSOLUTION.,, - 
When the accuſed acciſes the accuſer, it is called recrimina- 
tion; which is not admitted till the accuſed. has been firſt 
purged. See RECRIMINATION. mY | 

By the cruel laws of the Inquiſition, the . accuſed is forced 
to accuſe himſelf of the crime objected to him. See InQu1- 
SITION, | 

It has formerly been the cuſtom in ſome parts of Europe, 
where the Accuſation was very heavy, either to decide it by 
combat, or at leaſt to make the accuſed purge himſelf by oath ; 


which, however, was not admitted, excepting a certain num- 


ber of his neighbours, and acquaintance, ſwore together. with 
him. See Du EL, ComBAT, OATH, PURGATION, Dòbo- 
DECIMA Manu, &c, _ a ON, 
ACCUSATIVE, in mar, the fourth caſe of nouns 
that are declined. See CASE, and Noun. 2 
Its uſe may be conceived. from this, that all verbs which ex- 
. actions that paſs from the agent, as to beat, Ac. muſt 
ve ſubjects to receive thoſe actions: for, if I beat, I muſt 
beat ſomething ; ſo. that ſuch. verb evidently requires after it 
a noun, or name, to be the object of the action expreſſed. 
See VERB, Hence, in all languages which have caſes, the 
nouns have a termination, which they call Accu/ative : as 


amo Deum, I love God; Ceſar vicit Pompeium, Cæſar over- | | 


came Pompey, 


In Engliſh, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh this caſe from the 


nominative ; but as we. ordinarily place words in their. natu- 
ral order, it is eaſily diſcovered ; the nominative conſtantly 
preceding, and the Accuſative. following the. verb, — Thus, 
when we ſay, the prince loves the princeſs, and the princeſs 
loves the prince: the prince is the nominative in the firſt, 
and the Accuſative in the laſt; and the princeſs the Accuſa- 
nde in the firſt, and the nominative in the ſecond. See No- 
MINATIVE, and Cas. my \ 


ACEPHALUS ®, or Aczrnalous, ſomething that wants | 


a head, See HEAD. DRC On EN he e 
" (ſhe word is compoſed of the privative a, and xspaAn, capur, 


Pliny repreſents the Blemmyes as a. headleſs, or Acephalous 
. See BLEMMYE8.—Acephalous worms are frequent. 

RMS, 5 2 Ay 
AcePraLous, in 2 fi 24 e 8 * | 

gurative ſenſe, is more frequently a 

ou to perſons deſtitute of a leader, or chief. 18 1 # 
— 82 name Acephali is ſometimes 2 to ſuch prieſts, 
Ops, as are exempted. from the diſcipline and juriſdic- 


Kang kad ny n patriarch. See XEMP- |. 


Prrvites, 


of a patriarch,: autacephalia. See PATRIARCH, 


ETROPOLITAN, ARCHBISHor, Cc. 


ri : 0 
ue Pu againſt Acephalous clerks, Ec. 


huds in fee, either of king, bi 
CEPHALL, 


op, baron, or other feudal 


faftioar 2 ACEPHALITE, frequently occurs, in eccle- vo 
ela "ll Y, as the denomination of diverſe ſects: parti- |- - 
1e Of thoſe whe i ihe that beth es TOR Rt» 7 Ys 
fy le who in the affair of the council of Epheſus re- ſcribed...” RT Come e | 
15 7 I Ack rum Alkalizatuni; made of diſtilled vinegar 3 with the 
diſs 
wing 


to follow either St. Cyril, o r 
f . St. Cyril, or John of Antioch. 
lowed Rur HO of the, Fr Egan bay who. at firſt fol- 
Vor. I. No 83 but, afterwards abandoned him, upon 


. 


Uu. II. 


a great number of canons of councils, "capitulars of | 


in our ancient law-books, is alfo uſed for | 
poor people who had ap oven lord; as holding no- 


, ACE 
| his ſubſcribing the council of Chalcedon; they themſelves 
ſticking to the errors of Eutyches. See EuTYCHran. 
3% Of the adherents of Severus of Antioch z and of all in 
general who. refuſed to admit the council of Chalcedon. See 
SEVERITE. | 3 | 
ACERB, ActrBus, a compound taſte, conſiſting of ſour, 
with the addition of a degree of roughneſs, and aſtringency. 
= TasTE. \ | 
Such, is the taſte of pears, grapes, and moſt other fruits be- 
| fore they are ripe, See l | | 
| ; Phyſicians uſually make Acerb an intermediate favour be- 
| tween acid, auſtere, and bitter. See Acip, Cc. All mat- 
ters which come under this denomination are aſtringent. See 
„e 4. 7... | TT 
ACE RA, in antiquity, a kind of altar, erected near the bed 
of a perſon defunct, among the Romans; whereon his friends 
and familiars daily burnt incenſe, till the time of his burial. 
See ALTAR, FUNERAL, &c. 2 1 
ACETABULUM “, in antiquity, a little vaſe, or cup, uſed 
at table, to ſerve up things proper for fauce, or ſeaſoning: 
much after the manner of our ſalts, and vinegar- cruets. Sce 
Vass, and VESsZIlJ. | f 
Hence Agricola, in his treatiſe of Roman meaſures, L. I. takes 
e name to have been formed from Acetum, vinegar; as ſup- 
pDioſing it principally deſtined to ſerve vinegar on. 
| ACETABULUM alſo denotes a Roman meaſure, uſed both for 
liquid and dry things, chiefly in medicine. Hes MEASURE. 
he Acetabulum contained a cyathus, and a half, as js proved 
by Agricola, from two verſes of Fannius; who ſpeaking of 
the Suu. ſays, it weighs ten drachms; and the Oxyba- 
„or cetabulum, fifteen, þ . 5 
Bis quingue hunc facium drachmæ, fi 7 tentes, 
O Oxybaphus fiet fi.quinque addantur ad illas. | 
Binet, in his treatiſe of weights and meaſures prefixed to his 
tranſlation of Pliny, makes the Acetabulum of oil weigh two 
_ ounces and two ſcruples ; the Acetabulum of wine, two ounces, 
two drachms, a grain and a third of a grain; the Acetab 
of honey, three ounces, three drachms, a ſcruple, and two 
ſiliquæ. See CYaTHus, CoTYLE, S. 4; 4h 
AcETABULUM, in anatomy, is uſed for a deep cavity, in 
certain bones, appointed for the reception of the large heads of 
other bones, in order to their atticulation.—See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 12. lit. b. See alſo Bong, and AgTicuLa- 
.TION.,—T hus, the cavity of the iſchium, or huckle-bone, 


which receives the head of the thigh-bone, is called Acetabu- - 


um, and ſometimes Cotyle, or Cetyloides. See IscHiumMy 
_ Femus, CoTyLs,. &c. b GS | 
The Acetabulum is lined, and capped round with a cartilage, 
: Whoſe circular margin is called fupercilium.—la its bottom lies 
a large mucilaginous gland. | 
ACETABULUM is. alſo uſed, by anatomiſts, in the ſame ſenſe 
with Cotyledon. See CoTyYLEDON. _. | 
ACETARIA *, See the article SALLET. 
The word is formed of Acetum, vinegar ; in regard that fluid 
s commonly uſed for the ſeaſoning of fallets. 
ACETOUS, or Ac rosk, ſomething relating to vinegar ; 
called in Latin Acet{@n. - See Ack Trug, and VINEGAR. | 
We ſay, an Acetous taſte; Acetous qualities, Cg. Wine, and 
all vinous liquors; are rendered an. by exciting their 
falts, and tempering, or abating their ſulphurs. See Wine, 
and Vinous. Chemiſts give the preparation of diverſe Aceta, 
or Acetous liquors, See ACETUM. .. . Iggy | 
ACET UM, in medicine, c. the ſame with vinegar ; the 
properties, uſes, and preparation whereof, ſee under the 
_ article VINEGAR. x. 


"IK 


. 


is the baſis; as, 


LATION, Dis80LUT1ON, PRECIPITATION, &c, 

Spiritus Acz 11, ſpirit. of 1 made by drenching copper- 
fſilings, or ſpittle-duſt with diſtilled vinegar, then evaporating 
it till the fumes of the vinegar cannot be ſmelt ; the ſatura- 
tion and evaporation to be again repeated, till the metal be 
ſatiated; which being then diſtilled, the ſpirit comes over. 


diſtilled vinegar, only more powerful. 1 
CETUM Fs OT 455 ; made of roſe-buds in- 
fuſed in vinegar forty or fifty days; the roſes then preſſed 
out, and the vinegar preſerved.—It is chiefly uſed by way of 
embrocation on the head and temples, in the head-ach. 


of elder; Acetum Antheſatum, vinegar of roſemary-flowers z 
Acetum Scilliticum; vinegar of ſquills, Cc. 9 
Tbe German diſpepſatories abound. with medicated vine» 
gars, chiefly aimed. againſt - peſtilential diſeaſes; but they 
are not uſed among us,— The college retaihs ſome of them, 
28 a, Acetum Theriacale Norimbergenſe,. but it is 2 you 


addition of ſome alkaline, or volatile ſalt. See ALKALL, 
r 


5 


fat OW innit, 3 too co wha e a”, 
T bere are ſeveral medicines in the. ſhop, whereof this liquor 


-AcETUM.. Di/tillatum, diſtilled vinegar; chiefly. uſed in other 
_, preparations, for diſſolution, and precipitation. See DISTIL- | 


Anaſtatius, the I; B73: 03: YN apt) Ats qualities and uſes are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
falten ibrary-keeper „calls this exemption from the 


After the like manner are made Acetum Sambucinum, vinegat 


* 


ATA 


"Biving a little butter of antimony in a great deal ol] 


water. 
ACHANE, Axen, an ancient Perſian corn-meaſure, con- 
taining 45 Attic medimni. Arbut bn. Diff. p. 104. 
ACHAT, in our Law- French, ſignifies a contract, or bar- 
ain; eſpecially in the way of purchaſe. oF 
Waden wete by act of parliament 36 Ed. III. ordained to | 
be thenceforth called Achators. See PoukvEYORSs. | 
ACHE, or Acn, a painful ailment in any part of the body. | 
See PAIN, and DISEASE. | $M 
Aches, are either ſcorbutic, rheumatic, owing to violent | 
pains, or the like. 45 ; 3 
Head- Ach. See He av-Ach, and CxrnAlLatcy. LY 
ACHERNER, or ACHARNER, in aſtronomy, a ftar of the 
firſt magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of the river Erida- 
nus. Its longitude, latitude, &c. ſee under the article 
ErtDAnvus. ; | 
ACHILLEIS, or Acn1LLE1D, a celebrated poem of Sta- 
tius, wherein he propoſed to deliver the whole life, and ac- 
tions of Achilles. See PoE. CY Do 
It only takes in his infancy, the poet being prevented from | 
roceeding, by death. | | 8 
he Achilleid is of the heroic, 6r epic kind; but extremely 
faulty in the plan, or fable. See FABTE, &c. N 
It is a point controverted among the critics, whether the 
whole life of a hero, e. gr. of Achilles, be a proper ſub- 
ject matter of an epic poem ? See HERO, Epic, and He- 
Roc. _ 
ACHILLES, a name which the ſchools give to the princi- 
pal argument alledged by each fe& of philoſophers in behalf 
of their ſyſtem. See SECT, SYSTEM, Cc. ITY 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, this is his Achilles; that is, his ſter- 
proof: alluding to the ſtrength, and importance of Achilles 
among the Greeks. ge 2 . 8 
Zeno's argument againſt motion, is peculiarly termed Achil- 
les. That philoſopher made a compariſon between the 
| fwiftneſs of Achilles, and the ſlowneſs of a tortoiſe: whence. 
he argued, that a flow moveable that precedes a ſwift one by 
ever ſo {mall a diſtance, will never be outrun by it. See Mo- 
TION. | 
The ancient botanifts gave the name Achilles to ſeveral 
plants; one of which is ſaid to be the fame with our mil- 
lefolium ; and took its name from Achilles, who, having 


been the diſciple of Chiron, firſt brought it into uſe for the "i 


cure of wounds and ulcers. 

Tenden if ACHILLES, Chorda Achillis, is a large tendon, formed 
by the union of the tendons of the four extenſor muſcles of 
the foot. See TEN DON, and Foor. 2 

It is ſo called, becauſe the fatal wound whereby Achilles is 
ſaid to have been ſlain, was given there. | «thy 

ACHOR, in medicine, the third ſpecies or degree of A tinea, 
or ſcald head. See TINEA. Fe 
Achor is a ſort of ſmall, running ulcer on the face, and head, 
chiefly of children while at ſuck ; by which the skin is bro- 


ken into a number of little holes, out of which iſſues a viſcid | 


humour. | 


| ACHRONICAL, in aſtronomy. See the article Acto- | 


 NYCHAL. 


ACID *, Acibvn, any thing which affecte the tongue with 


a ſenſe of ſharpneſs, and ſourneſs. See TASTE, AciviTY. 
The word is formed from actre, to be ſharp ; which is derived 
from an, a point or edge. _ Frank | 1 
Acids are uſually divided into _— and dubious. 
Mznifeft Acips, are thoſe above defined, which impreſs the 
idea ſenſibly.—Such are vinegar, and its ſpirit ; the juices of 
crabs, citrons, oranges, lemons, barberries, 'tamarinds ; ſpirit 


of nitre, ſpirit of alum, ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſulphur |. 


per campanam, ' ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, Sc. See VingeGar, 
NiTtRrE, VITRIOL, ALUM, SULPHUR, &c, 
Dubious, or Latent Acips, are thoſe which do not poſſeſs 
enough of the Acid nature to give ſenſible marks thereof on 


the taſte, but agree with the manifeſt Acids in ſome other | | n 
Will be found at bottom; to Which, If an Heid Tpirit'be det, 
it then becomes intirely diſſoluble in Water: Whence it 02) 


properties, ſufficient to refer them to the ſame claſs. 
Heer it appears, that there are ſome characters of acidity 
more general than that of a ſharp taſte; though it is that 
taſte is chiefly regarded in the denomination. 
The great and general criterion, then, of Acids, is, that 
they make a violent efferveſcence, when mixed with another 
ſort of bodies, called Alcalies. See EFFERVESCENCE. X 
Yet is not this property alone univerfally to be depended on, 

to determine a body an Acid, without the joint conſideration 
of the taſte, and the changes of colour producible in other 
bodies thereby.—To diſtinguiſh dubious Acids from alcalies, 
mix them with a blue tincture of violets: if they turn it 
red, they are of the Acid tribe; if green, alcaline, See 
AIlcA T. | 


' Acids are all of the tribe of ſalts; and compoſe a particular | 


| ſpecies thereof, called Acid ſalts. See SALT.  . 
Acid ſalts are all found to be volatile; by which they are diſ- 


FixeD, and UriNovs. AO oc, | 
Some late chemical philoſophers have even made it very pro- 


tri 


| Of this ſentlinent is Sir I. Newton. —. I dechmboundhg 


. 4 
of a'gitat part of its Acid, the earthy part will not wholly di 


tinguiſhed from the reſt, which are either fixed, or at leaſt | 
| have an urinous, inſtead of an Acid taſte. See VOLATILE, | 


| ſented: to ſt, in order uo the” Pfote 


4 7 bable, that it is the Acid is the faline part, -or principle in all 


: 


n 
falts— They conſider it as à ſubtile, penetrating fabi 
diffuſed through the ſeveral parts of the Bade; 3 bla, 
ing to the different matters it happens to be united withal. 
produces different kinds of bodies; if it metts 4 foil oil . 
converts it into ſulphur ; if it be received into the | is + 
rius, it coagulates wit it, and becomes aum; with ice. 
it grows into green vitriol; with topper, into blue „. 
x 6. N * + | $9 . 


* ſulphur, ſays that author, we get an Acid ſalt, of the fl. 
„nature with oil of ſulphur per campanam : which "rip 


_ © abounding in the bowels of the earth, unites ſometi 


metimes with 


4 e ay thus makes alum; ſometimes with earth and 
» 


metal 
bitumen, and thus compounds ſulphur,” ** 

In effect, all our native falts, though without any mixture 
from art, are yet found to be real mixtures: and their com. 
poſition and decompoſition is eaſily made. As many as they 
© are, they may be all reduced, according to M. Hombers. 
« to three kinds, viz. falt-petre, ſen- falt, and vitriol; dach 
< whereof has its ſeveral ſpecies.—Of the Gmbinations/ of 
* theſe with different oily matters, are all the other falts pro- 


and makes vitriol; and ſometimes with earth and 


_ © quced, By the er ed have made of them, they all ap- 


< pear to be compoſed of an aqueous, an earthy, 4 ſulphu- 


© rous, and an Acid part; but the Acid we hold the pure 
__ © falt: this makes our chemical principle falt, the common 
| © baſis of all falts; and which, antecedent to its determination 
_ © to any particular ſpecies, appears to be one fimilar, uniform 


© matter, though never found alone, but always Acompanied 


with ſome ſulphureous mixture or other; which determines 
it to ſome one of the three ſorts of foſſil falts abovemen- 


© tioned.” See PRINCIPLE. | 

The Heil, accompanied with its determining ſulphur, never 
becomes ſenſible to us, extept when lodged either naturally in 
ſome earthy matter, or artificially in an aqueous one. In the 
firſt caſe, it appears under the form of a cryſtallized falt; as 
falt-petre, ſea-ſalt, Sc. In the ſecond, it appears in form 
of an Acid ſpirit ; which, according to the determination of 
the ſulphur accompanying it, is either ſpirit of nitre, or ſpi- 
rit of ſalt, or ſpirit of vitriol. | a 
What is here ſpoken of the three ſimple foffil ſalts,” may be 
equaly applied to all the compound falts of vegetables and 
animals, with this difference, that the latter have always a 
arger proportion of the earthy matter than the ſimple ones, 
when in form of a concrete falt ; and a larger proportion 0 

the aqueous matter, when in form bf an Add ſpirit.— An 

| hence we, account for two important phaztiomena : 1, That 


the Acid ſpirits of animal and foil falts, are always weaker, 


and leſs r as well as lighter in weight, than thoſe 
of the foffil ſalts : 2, That after a vehement diſtillation, they 


leave a larger quantity of earthy matter behind them than the 


' foſſil do. 


The falt naturally contained in plants, may be conſidered 2 x 
mixture of earth, oil, a little water, and an Aeid falt: this 


laſt ingredient being ſeparated from the plant with à vehement 


fire, ſhoots into a new ſalt, which ſometimes retains an Aid 
taſte, as in the tartar of wine; ſometimes it aſſumes a ſrect- 
neſs, as in ſugar ; ſometimes is bitter, as in quinquina; and 
ſometiines almoſt inſipid as in fage. This, M. Homberg call 
the eſſential ſalt of the plant; which, by a gentle diftillation, 
reſolves into an inſipid water, an Acid iguor,"atid à ruddy fetid 
one, containing part of the Acid alt, and part of the fetid oil 
of the plant: of the combination df which, is compoſed 2 
particular kind of fetid falt, ſmelling like urite, called the vo- 


| latile ſalt, or volatile alcaly ſalt of the plant: and the caput 


mortuum remaining, being reduced into aſhes, is ſepatated by 


lixiviation jnto one part of fixed alcaly falt, and another of | 
_ ififipid alcaline earth. Add, thay the eſſential falt always 


diſſolves entirely in water, even t rthy part joined with 
ou if the ſame ſalt babe deen "otibed, by means of fire, 


ſolve, but a ſediment of inſipid earth, indiffoluble in wate', 


be fairly concluded, that the other part of ce Alber, bei 
diſſolved in the water, and which/ After evaporation Appelt f. 


form of a fixed lixivial falt, was only diflolved by — 5 
the Acid it contained; or as having retained chough ef 


Acid to effect a diſſolution. 


* 


| Again, when the earth ef 'the plant, dated With its fe. 
becomes a cryſtallized falt; no 2 the fame Heid'can be 


aſhes, does not cryſtallize, but ſtill greedity imbibes the * 
ſpirits. „ ie ee 
Hence it may be probably \coficlufed, trat che ixivion | 
fixed alcaly falt, is no other than the earth of the p 4 
which, notwithſtandirg the violence of the fire, has 'feran 
a little portion of its 4 

ny * Mr Ariven 
lodge the firſt Aid that ſhall cffer itſelf, in lieu of gut! 

| Wr it by the fire. And as de nahe slesly is Oh en 


a ſalt, in Jeſpect ef its Ichbſbiax ud 1 1 Fe, 
+ 40 


g a. Er ” | 
the lixivicus falts*of plants . de fag to | 


x2 


498 caline, 
1 
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cid hlt, neemt ce MOI it 16 Vt 
| ter; Riill reſerving a ſuffcient number *6f 4660l, of fel 


fr 


* caline, 
1 


amounts to the ſame, as they contain more or fewer vacuities 
An alcaly, after it has been fully fatiated with one ſort of 
Jad. This is chiefly obſerved where a vegetable Acid has | 


' ſolid, and weighty particles of the mineral Acid; which there- 
| fore force a Way in. 1 

The ſame is always the caſe, where an Acid appears an alcaly 
Fits, one whereof has a mixture of ſome alcaly; the rarer of 


by the other denſer Acid. — Thus, a pin-cuſhion though ever 
| 9 ll of cotton, will admit a good number of pins, | 
Now, urinous ſalts are alcalies as well as the Jixivious kind, 


mixture. Vet is there a great deal of reaſon to imagine, that 


mixed with a deal of the fetid oil of the plant; and that the 


The third is of ſuch as contain a more fixed mineral ſulphur, 


From the peculiar nature, and properties of the ſulphur thus 


fed; and in animals, loſes its earthy parts, and aſſumes 


ar 


| ter of light, which he ſuppoſes to be the chemical principle, 
ſulphur, and to poſſeſs the Whole extent of the univerſe, s 
kept in perpetual motion by the continual impulſes which | 

and fixed ſtars give it: but this motion happening ; 
on ſome occaſions to be flackened, may be retrieved again, 


the ſun, 


nually ſtriking againſt the ſolid bodies, and (ing | 
| es, and even paſſing 
through all the porous ones, it meets in its way. See Su- 

N d Se | 


motion, by the di e 3 
" aleaties, 7 = N impulſes of the matter oſ light; and 


balinez as they abſorb more or leſs of the ad; or, which 
to be filled with Acids. 
Acid, will yet ſometimes admit, and retain. part of another | 


ved firſt, and a foſſil one is offered after. And it 
22 to this, that the vegetable Acid having under- | 
ne a greater degree of fermentation in the body of the | 
pan is become fare and pervious, in reſpect of the more 


with reſpect to another Acid; that is, where of two Acid ſpi- 
the two having poſſeſſed the pores of the alcaly, is compreſſed 


- , they greedily imbibe Acids, | retain them, and together 
wp ly ſalts which cryſtallize. —But hee roles 
lity ſeems to make it. plain, that they are not, like the for- 
mer, a compoſition. of a mere earthy matter, with a little Acid; 
in regard a mere earth can never become volatile by ſuch ad- 


their compoſition is no other than a part of the ſame mat - 
ter, which would have produced the Jixivious ſalt, intimately 


oil is the ſole cauſe of the volatility of theſe ſalts. . 

M. Homberg, in his Eſſai du Sel principe, makes three claſſes 
of acid ſalts, 3 to the three ſpecies of ſulphurs, 
where with the primitive Acids may be combined. 

The firſt claſs conſiſts of ſuch as contain an animal, or a 
vegetable ſulphur, which amount nearly to the ſame.— To 
this claſs belong all the diſtilled Acids of plants, fruits, 
woods, 6c. which muſt neceſſatily retain part of the oil of 
the plant, which is their ſulphur. To this claſs alſo belongs 
ſpirit of nitre; as being a ſubſtance procured from the extre- 
ments of animals, oc. | 


phur,—Such as vitriol, common fulphur, and alum ; which 
are all uſually procured from a mineral ſtone, wherein bitu- 
men is the prevailing ingredient. 


approaching the nature of a metalline one.—Such are the 
Acids drawn from ſea-falts, and ſal gemma's ; the latter of 
which is chiefly found in places near mines of metals; and 
the former probably ariſes from rocks, or veins of ſal gem- 
mz running into the ſea, and there diflolved. 


accompanying the ſeveral kinds of Acid ſalts, their different 
phænomena and effects are to be accounted for. Ste the 
article SALT. © | | | 

The Acids of animals are doubtleſs chiefly derived from plants, 
in the ordinary way of food, and nutrition; and thoſe of 
plants, again, from thoſe of minerals. So that there ſhould 
ſeem to be but one ſpring of Acidity : the diverſities ariſe 
from what happens to them in paſſing through the organized 
bodies of plants and animals, Hence it is, that plants and 
animals eſpecially, yield a very-volatile alcaly falt ; whereas, 


more fixed and concrete; though it is the ſame matter in both 
caſes, under different aſſumed forms. | y 


plants, and reciprocally, in the inſtance of falt-petre, Qc. 
plants feed on animals, inaſmuch as their vegetation is excited 
by manure it happens, that what was real falt-petre in 

nts, becomes only a nitrous fal ammoniac in animals, 
and vice verſa.— The fame author accounts for this double 
metamorphoſis, by ſuppoſing that the nitrous principle re- 


to the ſame matrix, with. this only difference, that the ma- 
trix becomes more earthy in plants, and by that means, 


Other oily ones, which render it volatile. 


ber 2 little bubbles praduced during their action, and the bedt 
eng thercupen: M. Homberg explains it thus. The mat- 


3 augmented by the near approach of ſlame. which that 


licht.— This motion of light cannot proceed, without conti- 


PHUR, and Fins. 


ming at liberty in an aqueous fluid, and kept in continul 


+ pongious bodies, whole pores have formerly 
filled with che points of Acids, and which Mill rerdn | 


* 


- 
— 


© force, wherein their activity conſiſts; it 


x A 


the ſalts of minerals are found altogether Acid, and much! 


Thus the younger Lemery argues, that as animals feed on 


mains the ſame in both caſes, and in both caſes is attached | on; promotes a gentle fermentation, produces and che- 


- «-riſhes natutal heat, and carries it on ſo far ſometimes, as 


As ta the manner wherein. Acids att on alcalies, the. great num- " 


or ſuppoſes'the only matter capable of giving motion to | 


uppoſe, now, Acids to be little, ſolid, pointed 1 ö foi} F 


FF 
— :« 


the dents, 6r impreſfons thereof, and are ready to receive 
the like points when driven within them. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that if ſome of thoſe porous alcalies float in the ſanie 
liquor wherein the ſolid Acids float; theſe latter, being im- 
pelled by the matter of light, will enter the cavities of the 
former; which are framed as it were on purpoſe for their re- 
ception ; and that they will do it the more readily, if the 
motion of the matter of liglt, wherewith they are impelled, 
have been accelerated by external heat! 17 b 
This introduction of Acids into the body of alcalies; is; in 
all appearance, effected with a great velocity and a deal of 
friction; inaſmuch as it produces fo conſiderable a degree of 
heat: and as the pores of the alcalies were before filled 
with an aerial matter, Which is now expelled by the points 
of the Acids ; that air is put in motion, and produces the 
bubbles, which are fo much the more ſenſible, as the heat 
OI the action is the greater. See Air, and 
EAT. 


Sir I. Newton accounts fot the effects of Acids in a different 


manner, 'viz, from the great principle of attraction. See 


ATTRACTION. 


© The particles of Acids, he obſerves, are of a ſize groſſer 


* than thoſe of water, and therefore leſs volatile; but much 
© ſmaller than thoſe of earth, and therefore much leſs fixed 
© than they.— Tbey are endued with a very great attractive 

| heing by this that 
they affect, and ſtimulate the organ of taſte ; and by this 
© alſo, that they get about the particles of bodies, either 
© of a metalline or ſtony nature, and adhere cloſely to 


© them on all ſides; ſo as fcarce to be ſeparable from them 


Hr or ſublimation: and when thus gathered 
t the particles of bodies, by the ſame power they raiſe, 
* disjoin, and ſhake them one from another; that is, diſſolve 
© them.” See Diss0LUTION. | Wo 

By their attractive force, alſo, wherewith they ruſh to- 
* wards the particles of bodies, they move fluid ones, and 


_© excite heat; ſhaking aſunder ſome particles, ſo as to turn 


them into air, and generate bubbles: and hence all violent 


| n © fermentation; there being in all fermentation a latent 
The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous ſul- | 


© Acid, which coagulates in precipitation.” See FERMEN- 
TATION.,  _ | 

Acids, alſo, by attracting water as much as they do the 
< particles of other bodies, occaſion the diſſolved particles 
« readily to mingle with water, or ſwim or float in it, after 
© the manner of falts: and as this globe of earth, by the 
force of gravity, attracting water more ſtrotigly than it 
© does lighter bodies, cauſes thoſe bodies to aſcend in water, 


and go upwards from the earth; fo, the particles of falts, 


by e e the water, mutually avoid and recede from 
© one another as far as they can; and are thus diffuſed 
$ 


r throughout the whole water. 


* 'The particles of alcalies conſiſt of earthy and acid parts 
united together; but theſe Acids have fo great an attractive 
© force, that they cannot be ſeparated therefrom by fire; and 
© that they even precipitate the particles of diſſolved me- 
* tals, by attrafting from them thoſe acid particles, which 
© before had diffolved, and kept them in ſolution.“ See PRE - 
CIPIT ATION, , Mkt, * 


© Tf theſe acid particles be joined with earthy ones, in a ſmall © 


© quantity; they are fo eloſely retained by the latter, as 
© to be quite ſuppreſſed and loſt, as it were, in them; ſo 


| © that they neither ſtimulate the 1 of ſenſe, nor attract 
ic 


<© water; but compoſe bodies which are not = i. e. fatty 


and ſweet bodies; as mercurius dulcis, brimſtone, luna 


© corhiea, Cc. — From the fame attractive force in theſe acid 
particles thus ſuppreſſed, ariſes that Pony of fat bo- 
dies, that they ſtick or adhere to almoſt a 


| bodies, and are 
© eafily inflammable.— Thus, the Acid that lies ſuppreſſed in 
© ſulphureous bodies, by more ſtrongly attracting the par- 
© ticles of other bodies (earthy ones for inſtance) than its 


© to the putrefaction of the compound: putrefaction atiling 
hence, Rat "the acid particles which have long kept up 


the fermentation, at length infinuate into the little in- 
© terſtices that lie between the particles of the firſt com- 


« polition ; 


and ſo intimately uniting with thoſe particles, 


produces à new mixture or compound, which cannot 


« be returned ite its original form.” See Porzarle- 
TION, ': | irony ; $50 | 
+ Water bas uo rent Ailtolving force; becauſe there is but a 


© ſmall quantity of uri in it; for whatever ſtrongly attracts, 
A RioAgly 


Attracted, may be reputed an Acid: But in 
„ ſuch things as are diſſolved in water, the diflolution is 


_ © ſlowly performed, ' ahd without any efferyeſcence.” See 
Wark and Mags Tum. 


When theſe Acids are applied to the tongue, or any exco- 


© riated part of the body; leaving the ſubtile earth where- 


* with they were before united, they ruſh upon the ſenſory, 
© z& there as menſttuumo, and disjoin its parts; thus cauſing 
A painful ſenſation.” of 1 

The Muftrioiis author, it mruſt be owned, here carries the no- 


non of Warr t 122 th: diſſolution, according to him. 
10 Q | - | x £ . — 2 | - ö 


Aeg, "and i proportional yo the 


— 


— — 


of attractive power in the diſſolvent; hut all bodies AcOEMETÆ“, or AconngErt, a name given to certain 
which attract much, are acids, on this principle; and con- monks in the ancient church, who flouriſhed particularly in 
ſequently all powerful menſtruums muſt belong to that claſs. the eaſt j and who were thus called, becauſe they had divine 
And yet ſpirit of urine, which readily diflolyes iron or] ſervice continually, and without interruption, performed in 
copper, even in the cold, is allowed an alcaly; and according-'| their e MN | | 

ly makes a vehement conflict with, aqua fortis.— Boyle Imper- The word is Greek. run oc, formed of the Privative . 
Fett. of Chym. Do. f Qual. and v, to lay down, or ſleep in bed. 


| 
[ 
(| 
i 


ACM 


Acme is more e 


Some chemical philoſophers, in the laſt century, endeavoured 
to derive the qualities of bodies, and the other phænomena 
of nature, from the conſideration. of alcaly, and Acid. See 
ALCALY. r enen | | ln 

It has been a point much controverted among phyſicians, 
whether, or no, there be any fincere acid in human blood ? 
the generality ſtand for the negative; and all Mr. Boyle's 
experiments, in his Hiſtory of Blood, ſeem to give the thing 
on that fide.—But the accurate M. Homberg has at laſt turn- 


eld the ſcale the other way; and ſhewn by repeated experi- 
ments, that an acid, or what is commonly called ſo, and | 
- Judged ſuch by the change of colour it cauſes in a tincture of 
- violets, may be drawn from the blood of all animals in ge- 


neral, and human blood in particular. See BLoop. 


| Hence, and from the careful analyſes that author has made 


of the fleſh, and excrements of diverſe animals, particularly 


man; he infers, that the acid, or ſea-ſalt of the aliment 


taken into the bodies of animals, is not deſtroyed therein, 
but paſſes into the ſubſtance of them: the ſuperfluous portion 
being returned unaltered along with the excrements. See 
Dio Es TIox, &c. 8 2 

Acids, are preſcribed, in medicine, as coolers, anti-febrifics, 


anti-ſcorbutics, diaphoretics, alexipharmics, &c, See Scux- 


vv, PLAGUE, Ec. | 

© Acids, Mr. Boyle obſerves, not only diſturb the body while 
© they continue acid; but in many caſes create diſtempers, 
© whereof they ſhould ſeem the remedies. —T hough they be 
< reputed to have an inciſive and reſolutive virtue, and ac- 
© cordingly are preſcribed to cut tough phlegm, and diſſolve 
© coagulated blood : yet there are ſome Acids which muſt 
© evidently coagulate the animal fluids, and produce obſtruc- 
© tions, with all their train of conſequences.—Thus, it is 
© known, that milk readily curdles with ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, &c, 

COAGULATION. | | 


Acid Salts, ©? See AciD.—See alſo SALT, SPIRIT, and 
Acip Spirits. | 


ACIDITY, Aciprras, the quality which conſtitutes, or 


PRINCIPLE, 


denominates, a body, acid; or that ſenſation of ſharpneſs and 


ſourneſs which acids excite upon the taſte, See Acip, Qua- | 


Lity, TasTE, tc. 


A little vitriol leaves an agreeable acidity in water. —Vinegar 


and verjuice have different ſorts of acidity. | 
The predominancy of acidities in the body, and their ill effect, 
in coagulating the blood, &c. is prevented by either repelling 


and mortifying them with lixivious or urinous ſalts; or 


ſheathing and abſorbing them with alcalious bodies. — Thus, + 


minium deſtroys the acidity of ſpirit of vinegar ; lapis cala- 
minaris that of ſea-ſalt, c. See ABsoORBENT, Oc. 


ACIDULA“, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of mineral wa- 
ters, diſtinguiſhed by an acidity or ſourneſs in their taſte. | 


See WATER. 
the Greek xr, point, edge; in regard the points of acid 
ſubſtances prick and vellicate the ons. | 
Acidulz are native waters, impregnated with particles of 
ſome acid mineral; as vitriol, alum, nitre or ſalt. See Mi- 
NERAL. | WES | 
Sometimes there is alſo. a vinous flavour joined with the acid; 


by which they become peculiarly denominated vinous waters. 
See Vinous. | 


The clals of acidule are uſually very cold; whence ſome au- 
thors define acidulæ to be all ſuch mineral, or medicinal. wa- 


ters as are not hot. See BATH, Ec. | | 
The phyſicians alſo frequently include chalybeat and alumi- 


nous or ferruginous waters, under the claſs of acidulæ. See 
CHALYBEAT and FERRUGINOUS, Cc. | 


PE 


ACIDULATED, ſomething wherein acid juices have been 


put, in order to give it a coolneſs, and briskneſs. 


ACINIX, in botany, ſmall grains, or berries, growing in 


bunches ; after the manner of rapes. 
The word is Latin, formed from acuo, or the Greek aun, a 
Point. . 
Hence, anatomiſts have called ſome glands of a ſimilar for- 


mation, acini glandulgſi.—See Tab. Anat, (Splanch. 41. 
lit. bb. & dd. &c. 855 alſo GL Axv. e . 


AcCINIFORMuIS Tunica, the ſame with the Tunica Uvea of 


the os See Uvega. 1 5. 
a *, the height, or top of any thing. 105 
The word is Greek 6e, point, tp 3 of nei ere 


ially uſed to denote the height, or utmoſt 


þ 
vehemence of a | ruth | 
Accordingly, ſome inſtitution- writers divide diſeaſes into four 
or paris fo. | ; 
1. Arche, the beginning, or firſt attack..-29, Anabaſis, the | 
growth. — 30. Acme, the height, —And 49. Paracme, which 


” declenſion of the diſtemper, See Disgaszs, | l 


The word is a diminutive of Acidut; which is formed from | 


The Actemete divided thernſelves into three bodies, each of 
- which officiated in their turn, and relieved the othets : ſo that 
their churches were never filent, night nor day. | 
Nicephorus mentions one Marcellus as the founder of the 4. 
coemetæ; whom ſome modern writers call, Marcellus of Apa- 
mea. In Bollandus we have the life of 8. Alexander, in- 
ſtitutor of the Acoemetæ, who were unknown before him. 
ſays the author of the life, a difciple of Alexander. This 
faint, according to Bollandus, lived about the year 430. He 
was ſucceeded by Marcellus. | 99 
The Stylites were alſo ſometimes called Acoemetæ. See 8 Tv. 
II Es. | | 
There are a kind of Acoemetz ſtill ſubſiſting in the Romiſh 
church; the religious of the Holy Sacrament, coming pto- 
perly enough under that denomination; in regard they keep 
up a perpetual adoration, * fome or other of them praying be- 
fore the ſacrament, day and night. See SACRAMENT, ind 
ADORATION. K l 1 11 
ACOLUTHI*, or Acorvr kr, in antiquity, à term 
applied to fuch perſons as were ſteady, and immovyeable'in 
their reſolutions. | W . 5 5 
| ® The word is Greek, Ax2>49:5, compounded of the prirative 
a x,, via, way; as till perſiſting in their way, 
or courſe. | A ei e 
For this reaſon, the Stoics were called Acohythi; in regard, 
nothing could ſhake or alter their reſolves. See SToic. 
Among eccleſiaſtical writers, the term Acolythus, or 4cjy- 
thiſt, is peculiarly applied to thoſe young people, who, in the 
primitive times, aſpired to the miniſtry ; and for that purpoſ: 
continually attended the biſhops: which aſſiduity occaſioncd 
their being diſtinguiſhed by this appellation. i lon 282 
In the Romiſh church Acolythi were of longer continuance ; 
but their functions were different from thoſe of their firſt in- 
ſtitution. They were ſuch as had only received the firſt of 
the four leſſer orders, whoſe bufineſs was to light the tapers, 
carry the candleſticks, and the incenſe- pot, to prepare the 
wine and water, c. See ORDER, Ce. | 
At Rome there were three kinds of Acohthi, wiz. Palatini, 
. who waited on the pope; Stationarii, who ſerved in churches; 
and Negionarii, who, together with the deacons, officiated 
in other parts of the city. See RECOGION ARI, DEACoNs, 
ACONITE“, Mrocro von, a plant, famous among tbe 
ancients, both in quality of a poiſon and à remedy. See 
Po1$soN. | | ch lines 
Aconitum is ſaid by ſome to take its name from Arne, a city 
in Bithynia, where it grows in great abundance : though it 
alſo found in other places, particularly the mountains about 
Trent. Others derive it from 40, a rock naked or bare 
of earth, whereon the plant readily thrives. It was allo 
called j,y9.7919, as killing mice with its bare ſmell, accor- 
ding to Pliny.— The poets ſeign it to have aroſe from the 
r 4 the dog Cerberus, when Hercules dragged him out 
of hell. | | 
The ancient botaniſts give the name aconite to ſeveral plants 
of different kinds. One ſpecies they called Lyc &onum, lu- 
_ ,xox]ovor, wolfs-bane; or Cynoctonon Kviox]5ror, dog's-bane; 
from its effects: of this they had likewiſe their diviſions; 23 
the Napellus, thus called à naps, becauſe its root reſembled 
the turnip-kind: another called anthera, g. d. anti-thora, 
good againſt diſorders of the thorax. See 'Monxs-HOOD. 
The claſs of acconites, is held extremely cauſtic, and acrimo- 
nious, in virtue whereof they produce mortal convulſions, 
or inflammations, which end in mortifications: with which 
the ancients were fo ſurprized, that they were afraid to touch 
them: and hence a thouſand ſuperſtitious precautions about 
the manner of gathering them. Their roots are held of ſere 
vice in malignant fevers; and accordingly make an ingre- 
dient in ſome orvietans, and other 'alexipharmic compo- 


- 


” 


ſitions. 
The ancients uſed this plant againſt the ſting of the ſcorpion, 
which is faid to be deadened by the touch of the aconite, 3 
reſtored to its vigour by that of hellebore, —The ophraſtus 
relates, that they had a way of preparing it in thoſe days, ſo 
as it ſhould only deſtroy at the end of one, or two years. 
Arrows dipt in its juice prove mortal, wherever they Mou 
— The Indians uſe aconite, corrected in cow's urine, with 
ſucceſsagainſt fevers. V. Lettr. Edif. & C ur. 
ACONTIAS*, a name uſed by ſome authors, for a ſort 
of comet, or meteor, whoſe head appears roundor oblong, 
and its tail very long and ſlender, reſembling a javelin- dee 
Comer and METEOR. . 
elt takes its denomination from a ſerpent thus called, fre- 
quent in Calabria, and Sicily; where it is alſo named jour 
tone, (rom ſagitta an arrow) by reaſon of its flying at pa 
ſengers like an arrow in order to which it winds it 
vp a tree, to ſpring thence with the greater violence- * 
. *,._ . the: like reaſon the Greeks call it Acontias, of £xavT100, - 


AC O 


7M #*, among ancient phyſicians a topical medicine, 
acorn of warm, pr emollient things, to allay the ſenſe 
of wearineſs, occaſioned by too violent labour, exerciſe, or 
the like. See FOMENT ATION, BATrRH, &c. | 


8, a medicinal plant, of the flag kind ; frequently 
S by the ancients, and alſo by the modern apo- 
thecaries, with the calamus odoratus. See CAL Aus. 
There are two ſpecies of Acorus; the Verus, or true, and the 
falſe, They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that from the middle 
of ſome of the leaves of the former, there ariſes a longiſh 
cluſter of an infinity of little flowers, the thickneſs of the 
little finger, and reſembling macropiper, or long pepper.— 
The falſe Acorus is the common ſword-graſs, 

It is only the root of the Acorus that is uſed in phyſic; and 
it is this we uſually call Acorus,—The true is brought from 
Lithuania and Tartary : it is knotty, reddiſh without, and 
white within; as thick as the little finger, and half a foot 


long. . ; 
is ſpicy and bitteriſh ; and uſed in cephalic and ſtomachic 
Compal. —t is alſo an ingredient in the Theriaca An- 


hi. 
2 galangals as a ſpecies of Acorut. See GaLAx- 


GALS, | ; 
ACOUSTICS ®*, AcovsTICA, the doctrine, or theory of 

hearing, or ſounds: See SOUND. | 
he word is formed of the Greek Auus, audio, to hear. 
2 is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Phonics. 
See PHONICS. | 5: 
AcousrTics, ACOUsTICA, or AcousTic Medicines, are re- 
medies againſt the imperfeCtions and diſorders of the ear; or 
of the ſenſe of hearing. See EAR, and HE ARING. 
AcovsTIC is eee je applied to inſtruments uſed by 
thoſe who are flow of hearing; to ſupply that defect. 
Dr. Hook ſays, it is by no means impoſſible to hear the loweſt 
| whiſper that can be made, to the diſtance of a furlong ; and 
that he knows a way of hearin —_—_— ſpeak through a 
{tone-wall three foot thick. See W HISPERING-place, and 
Echo. | | 
Acovsrtic Nerve. See the article Aupirox y Nerve. 
Ac QUEST“, or Acqu1sr, is underſtood in a legal ſenſe, 
of goods, or effects, immoveable, not deſcended or held by 
inheritance; but acquired either by purchaſe, or donation. 
See Goops. | 
* The word is French ; formed of the verb acquerir, from ac- 

quirere, to acquire, or get. | 
The French laws make a deal of difference between Acque/ts, 


j 


HEREDITARY, Cc. 


quired by the ſword. 

ACQUIETANDIS Plegiis, a writ of Juſtices Wing for a 
ſurety againſt the creditor that refuſes to acquit him after the 

debt is paid. . Orig. fol. 158. cit. Cow. 

ACQUIETAR „in ancient law-books, ſignifies to diſ- 

charge, or pay the debts of a perſon deceaſed ; as the heir 

thoſe of his father, &c. pw 


the enjoyment, or property of a thing. 3 . 
AcquidTION is alſo — Bs uſed Le an acqueſt. See Ac- 
VEST, Gets | | 

ACQUITTAL, a diſcharge, deliverance or ſetting free of 
a perſon from the guilt or fulpicion of an offence. 5 | 
Acquittal is of two kinds; in law, and in fact. When two 
are appealed or indicted of felony, one as principal, the o- 
ther as acceſſory ; the principal * diſcharged, the acteſ- 
_y is by — alſo freed: in which caſe, as the ac- 
cellory is acquitted by law, fo is the principal in falt. See 
ACCESSORY, | 

ACQuITTAL is alſo uſed, where there is a lord meſn, and te- 
| nant, and the tenant holds lands of the meſn, and the meſn 
holds over of the lord ount : here, the meſn ought to 
«quit the tenant of all ſervices claimed by any other for the 
lame lands; the tenant being to do ſervice to the meſn only, 
1 "= to divers lords for one parcel of land. See Mzsx, 
and dERVICE. | 
AC QUITTANCE, or Quit r Aue, 2 or diſ- 

ge in writing, of a ſum of money, or 0 

ought to be paid, or done. See RECEIPT. 


7 „ ase e af l AT 
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uttal, do alſo ſignify a diſcharge from an offence objected.— 
fn which ſenſe, we meet with Acquitted by — 
_ SeeAcqQuiTTAL. 1 

ACRASIA, AKPAFIA, is uſed by ſome writers in phyſic, for 

the exceſs or predominancy of one quality above another; ei- 

ther in a mixture, or in the conſtitution of a human body. 
eCRasrs, TEMPERAMENT, CONSTITUTION, Cc. 
E *, a quantity of land, containing four | 


ERCH, 
it from Acra, uſed for Acena, a land meaſure among the an- 


cientz, containing 10 feet. 
Vorl. N.o. III. | 


- « 


} 


* 'The word is compounded of the privative a, and oro, labor. | 


and hereditary effects. The civil law allows none. See Heir, | 


ACQUISITION, the ad of procuring a right or title to 


duty, which | 
he verb * the participle Acquitted, and the noun Ac- 


— 100 ſquare poles, or perches. See MzaAsunz, Roop, and] 


* The word is formed from the Saxon Ares, or German | 
Acker, field, of the Latin Ager. Though Salmafius derives | 


A C R 


| By a flatute of 31 Eliz. it is ordained, that if any man erect 
a new cottage, he ſhall add four Acres of land to it. Sec 


CoTTAGE: SJ. 
To find the quantity of Acres in a piece of ground, &c. See 
SURVEYING, "© _ 
The kingdom of England contains by computation 39038500 
Acres: the United Provinces, 4382000, Cc. See POLITICAL 
Arithmetic. | 
The French Acre, Arpent, contains 1 3 Engliſh Acre, or 
$5206 ſquare Engliſh feet, whereof the Engliſh Acre con- 
«tains only 43560.— The Straſburg is about half an Eng- 
liſh Acre. Arbuth. Tab, anc. Coins, &c. 33. 
The Roman Acre was properly the jugerum. See Jog 
RUM. ; | 
AcRE-Tax, a tax laid on land at ſo much per Acre*.—In 
ſome places this is alſo called Acre-/hot. 15 25 
Impoſitions on lands in the great level are to be raiſed by a 
proportionable Acre-tax, 20 Car. II. c. 8, —An acre-tax of Z. 
64. per acre, for draining Hadenham-level, 13 Geo. I. c. 18. 
AC RE ME, a term ſometimes uſed in ancient law-books, for 
ten acres, See ACRE, 


ACRIB EIA, a term purely Greek, Apel, literally de- 
noting an exquiſite or delicate accuracy ; ſometimes uſed in 
our language for want of a word of equal fignificancy. 

ACRIDOPHAGLHLS®, in the ancient geography, a nation, 
or people ſaid to have fed on locuſts, | | 

* The word is compounded of the Greek axg;, locuſt, and 
ou a... 
The Acri i, are repreſented as a people of Ethiopia, in- 
habiting —m— deſarts. In the ſpring they made proviſion 
of a large kind of locuſts, which they ſalted and kept for 
their ſtanding food all the year: they lived to forty years of 
then died of a ſort of winged worms generated in their 
bodies. See 8. Jerom againſt Jovinian, L. II. and on 8. 
* C. 4. Diodor. Sicul. L. III. c. 3. and 29. and Strabo, 
XVI. —Pliny alſo ſpeaks of Acridephagi in Parthia; and 
S. Jerom, in Lybia. DOR 
Though the circumſtances of theſe people be fabulous; yet 
may the Acridophagia be true; and to this day they are ſaid 
to eat locuſts in ſome parts of the caſt, And hence 8. John 
the baptiſt is ſaid to have lived on locuſts, axpidec, and wild 
honey, Matth. c. 3. v. 4. SeeHoney, ' 
Yet is the rendering of «xpidis, by locuſts, as the Engliſh 
tranſlators have done, much controverted.—Ifidore of Pelu- 
ſlum, in his 132d epiſtle, ſpeaking of this food of S. John, 


— T 


charges thoſe who underſtood the word otherwiſe of igno- 
rance : but 8. Auguſtin, Beda, Ludolphus, and others are of 
a different ſentiment. Accordingly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp 


AcquesT is alſo popularly uſed for conqueſt, or a place ac- reject, with contempt, the opinion of the Ebionites, who for 


axpides put eſypides, a delicious diet prepared of honey and 
oil; that of ſome other innovators, who read * LM, or 
Xapidec, ſea - crabs; and that of Beza, who reads &ypad:s, 
wild "IAN 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which renders them 
acrid, or acrimonious to the taſte, See Acrip. 
Acriniony imports much the ſame with aſperity, or ſharpneſs ; 
and expreſſes a quality in bodies, by which they corrode, de- 
ſtroy or diffolve others. See Act, AcrthiTyY, Corro- 
SION, Oc. | 


CavsTic, &c.-—The Acrimony of the bile is ſuppoſed the 
cauſe of divers diſorders. See BIIE.— A catarrh is a defluc- 
tion of acrimonious humour, See CATARRRH, DEFLUxI1ON, 
RREUM, Oc. e x 
ACROATICS®, a name given to Ariſtotle's lectures in 
the more difficult, and nice parts of 1 to which 
none but his diſciples and intimate friends were admitted. 
See ARISTOTELIAN, Sc. | 
The word is formed from axpozouar, to hear. 
ceſs of the ſcapula, vr ſhoulder-blade. See ScArULA. 
. The word is derived from azpoc, higheft ; and che, Shoulder: 
9. d. the extremity of the ſhoulder : and not from anchora, 
on account of any reſemblance in figure, which the Acromion 
bears to an anchor, as Dionis has imagined. 1 | 
Some have thought the Acromion of a natur& different from 
other bones ; in regard during infancy, it appears no more 
than a cartilage, which offifies by little and little, and about 
the age of twenty years becomes hard and firm, like a com- 
mon bone. See Bont, and Oss1FiCaTIoOn. 


plied to the ring of a ſtar, or other point, above hori- 

zon, when the ſun ſets ; or its ſetting when the fun riſes, 

See the articles Ris3NG.and SERTRN O. 4 

»The word is originally Greek, Aupovvuyog; compounded of 
aupov, extremity, and wk night: Acronychum guad circa 
axpoy rue wes; whence ſome write it Acrouyctal, agreeably 

enough with the etymon, but not with uſage.—Others write 


©. notion of itsbeing derived from a, and es, time. 

The A4chronycal is one of the three poetical riſings, and ſettings 
df the ſtars ; and n from coſmical and he- 
' fatal, See Cosuic Rx ELIACAL, - EY 
JJ 2G OE OTE MCROBFIRE, 


Pn 


ſays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs ; and even 


| Salts are only cauſtie in virtue of their Acrimony. See SALT, 


ACROMION*®, AcromiuMm,. in anatomy the upper pro- 


ACRONY CHAL®, ACRONYCHUS, in atronomy, is ap- 


it corru \ (Achronical, or Achronichial, from a miſtaken 


'ACT 


ACROSPIRE, in natural hiſtory, &c. the ſame with Plu- | 
mule, See PLUMULE ; ſee allo ACROSPIRED. 

ACROSPIRED, is uſed in reſpe& of barley ; which, in the 
operation of making malt, is apt,” after coming, or ſprout- | 
ing at the lower, or root-end, to begome N i. e. 
to ſprout alſo at the upper, or blade-endꝰ. See MAL r. 

* By 6 G. 1. c. 21. Malt-makers are forbid to wet, or water | A 
their malt when on the flour, or couch; or to permit it to 
acropire. - 

ACROSTICE, a kind of poetical compoſition, the verſes 
whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the initial let- 
ters make up ſome perſon's name, title, or motto, or the like. 
See Potm, and PotTRY. | 

The word is derived from the Greek ast, ſummus, that | 
which is at one of the extremes, and £9x%, werſus.. 

There are alſo Acro/tics, where the name or title is made up 
by the initial letters of the middle words, «or the laſt of the 
final ones.—And others which go backwards; beginning 
with the firſt letter of the laſt verſe, and proceeding upwards. 
Some refiners in this trifling way, have even gone to per- 
tacreflics ; where the name is to be repeated five times. See 
PENTACROSTIC. | 
ACROSTIC is alſo an appellation given by ſome authors to two 
ancient epigrams in the firſt book of the Anthology ; the one 
in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. Each conſiſts of 
25 verſes; the firſt whereof is the propoſition or argument 
of the whole, and the other 24 compoſed of four epithets, 
beginning each with the ſame letter; and thus following 
in the order of the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet: fo | 
that the firſt of the 24 comprehends four epithets beginning 
with & ; the ſecond as many, with g; and ſo of the reſt to ; 
which makes 96 epithets for each God. See ANTHOLOGY. 
ACROTERIA®, or AcroTEtRs, in architecture, little 
pedeſtals, uſually without baſes, anciently placed at the middle, 
and the two extremes of pediments ; and ſerving alſo to ſup- 
port ſtatues. See PEDESTAL, and STATUE, 
* The word in its original Greek ſignifies the ( axpov) extre- 
mity of any body; as the tip of a rock, &c. 
Thoſe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 
tympanum; and that in the middle, according to Vitru- 
vius, one eighth part more. See PEDFMENT, c. 
ACROTERIA ſometimes alſo ſignifies figures, whether of ſtone, 
or metal, placed as ornaments, or crownings, on the tops of 
temples; or other buildings. See CROWNING, 
Sometimes it alſo denotes thoſe ſharp pinnacles, or ſpiry bat- 
tlements, which ſtand in ranges about flat buildings, with 
rails and balluſters. See PINNACLE. | 
ACT, Acrvs, in phyſics, an effective exerciſe, or appli- 
cation of ſome power, or faculty. See ACTION, 

In which ſenſe, Ad ſtands oppoſed to power, potentia, which 

is only the capacity of acting. See PowER and PoTEN- 

TIA. | 

Though the word 42, properly and primarily, be only ap- 

plicable where the power might exiſt without being drawn 

forth into Ae; yet the ſchoolmen extend it further; defi- 
ning it by the preſence of any power or perfection, even 
though it it could not be abſent, : 
In which ſenſe, God himſelf is ſaid to be a moſt pure Act; 
by reaſon his perſections are always and neceſſarily preſent. 

And thus, form is called an A; inaſmuch as the preſence 

hereof compleats the power and perfection of .matter.,— 

Form, fay ſome, is matter reduced into Act. See Mar- 

TER and Form. Even exiſtence is termed an At; by rea- 

ſon when this is given a being, nothing farther is wanted. 

See PERFECTION, and EX1STENCE, 

The Greeks ſometimes call Act, ele NN,, a term denoting 

an actual poſſeſſion of perfection, by the Latins uſually ren- 

dered Nie 5 ar See ENTELECHIA, TIER 
Metaphylicians give various diviſions of A, viz. into infi- 
nite, as the Ad of creating; and finite, as the Ad of mo- 
ving.—Tranſfent, or thoſe exerciſed in other beings, as 
heating; and immanent, which remain in their own ſub- 
ject, as thinking. See ELIcIT, c. | 5) 
AcT, in logic, is particularly underſtood of an operation of 
the human mind. See OPERATION, and Minp. 
Thus, to diſcern and examine, are A#s of the underſtand- 


ing: to judge and affirm, are A#s of the will. See Un-| 


 DERSTANDING, WILL, LiBERTY, JUDGMENT, Ec. 
There are voluntary A#s, and ſpontaneous ones which ſeem 
produced without the privity, or participation of the ſoul, 


See VOLUNTARY, and SPONTANEOUS, 


AcrT, in a legal ſenſe, is an inſtrument, or other matter in | 


writing: of uſe to declare, or juſtify the truth of a thing. — 
In which ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, certifi- 
cates, Sc. are called Acts, authentick Ads, ſolemn As, 
&c. See DEE D, RrCcoRD, WRITING, Ec. | 
AcTs alſo denote the deliberations, and reſolutions of an aſ- 
ſembly, ſenate, council, or cohvocation; taken down by 


clerks, notaries, actuaries, or the like, and entered in a re- 


giſter. See REGISTER, Cc. 
Ad, of parliament are particularly denominated Statutes. 
See PARLIAMENT, and STATUTE, x 


The As of the royal ſociety are called Tyanſactions; thoſe | _ on ofa play into Aus; though their epiſodes or chorus's ſerved 
of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, Aemorres : thoſe | 
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rum, &c, See ROYAL SOCIETY, ACADEMY, Trax; 
ACTION, JOURNAL, &c, ; 


The edicts and declarations of the councils of the Rom, 
emperors, were called conſiſtory As, Acta Conſiſtorii. 2 
Gert of the ACTS, is an officer of the navy, See CI ERK, and 
AVY. ; 
CTS are alſo matters of fact tranſmitted to poſterity 
tain authentic books, and memoirs. | 
In which ſenſe, we ſay, the As of the Apoſtles, 4; o 
martyrs, c. See MaRT YR, &c, by a * 
The 4#s of Pilate relating to Jeſus, is a falſe and ſuppoſiti- 
tious relation of our Saviour's tryal before Pilate ; impiouſſ 
framed by the enemies of Chriſtianity and filled with the 
blackeſt blaſphemy.—The emperor Maximin, by a ſolemn 
edict, ordered it to be ſent into all the provinces of the em. 
pire; and enjoined the ſchoolmaſters to teach and explain 
it to their ſcholars, and make them learn it by heart, 
The peice was wrote with ſo much careleſſneſs or ignorance 
that our Saviour's death was therein referred to the 4th dock 
ſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 7th of his empire; which 
is eleven years before our Saviour's paſſion, and five before 
Pilate was made governour of Judæa. See Euſebius, L. IX. 
c. 4. and 6. Ruffin. L. I. c. 5, Ec. | 
The true and genuine 4s of Pilate, were ſent by him to 
Tiberius, who reported them to the ſenate ; but were rejec- 
ted by that aſſembly, becauſe not immediately addreſſed to 
them: as is teſtified. by Tertullian, in his Apo}, C. 5, and 
20, 21. Euſeb. Hi. L. II. c. 2. 
There are alſo ſpurious 4s of the apoſtles compoſed in He- 
brew by one Abdias; tranſlated into Greek by his diſci- 
* Eutropius; and thence into Latin by Julius Africanus. 
olffgang Lazius publiſhed the piece in 1551, from a manu- 
ſcript near 700 years old; ſuppoſing it an authentic work. 
—A diſciple of Manes, named Leucius, or Seleucus, is alſo 
ſaid to have compoſed Acts of the apoſtles, towards the cloſe 
of the third century. | 
There have formerly appeared numerous other 'pieces in this 
way: as the As of S. Thomas; the As of 8. Andrew, the 
Acts of S. Paul and Thecla, the Acts of S. Matthew, 4s 
of S. Peter, A&s of S. John, Acts of S. Philip; all which 
have been declared apocryphal.— The laſt were the produc- 
tion of the heretic Peucius: thoſe of S. Thecla were the 
work of a prieſt in Aha minor, whom S. John degraded for 
his offence, See APOCRYPHAL., 
Acer, in the univerſities, is a theſis maintained in public, by 
a candidate for a degree ; or, to ſhew the capacity, and pro- 
ficiency of a ſtudent. - See THESISs, DEGREE, Ce. 
'The candidates for a degree of batchelor and maſter of arts, 
are to hold philoſophy Acts; thoſe for batchelor of divinity 
are to keep divinity Ads, &c. See UNIVERSITY, Doc- 
TOR, BATCHELOR, Ec. | 
At Oxford, the time when the maſters or doors compleat 
their degrees, is alſo called the AZ; which is held with 
great ſolemnity : at Cambridge they call it commencement. 
See DEGREE. | | 
Acre faith, Auro da {fo in the Romiſh church, is a ſolemn 
day held by the inquiſition, for the puniſhment of heretics, 
and the abſolution of the innocent accuſed. See InqQuist- 
TION, | 
They uſually contrive the Auto to fall on ſome great feſti- 
val; that the execution may paſs with the more awe, and 
regard: at leaſt it is always on a Sunday. 
The criminals are firſt led to church; where their ſentence 
is read to them, either of condemnation, or abſolution.— 
'Thoſe condemned to death, are here ſurrendered up by the 
inquiſitors to the ſecular power, with an earneſt intreaty 
that no blood may be ſhed. If they perſiſt in their ſuppoſed 
errors, they are burnt alive. 9 1 
AcTs, in poetry, are certain diviſions, or principal parts in 
a dramatic poem, contrived to give a reſpite, or breathing- 
time, both to the actors and ſpectators, | See DRAMA, 
TRAGEDY, and Cod Rp TY. 
In the interval between the Ae, the theatre remains empty 
and without any action viſible to the ſpectators; though it 
is ſuppoſed all the while there is one paſſing out of ſight. 
See ACTION. 3 7h h 
It is not, however, purely for the ſake of the reſpite, that 
_ theſe Adds are obſerved ; but to give affairs a greater degree 
of probability, and render the intrigue more affecting. For 
the ſpectator who ſees. the action prepared that is to paſs in 
the interval, cannot - farbear acting, in his imagination, the 
part of the abſent actors; by which means, he is the more 
agreeably ſurprized when a new Ad coming upon the ſtage, 
he ſees the effects of that action, which before, he could but 
Sy at. See PROBABILITY, Oe. | l ; 
o this it may be added, that authors contrive to haye the 
moſt dry and difficult parts of the drama tranſacted between 
the As; that the ſpectators may have no notion of theſe, 
. excepting. what their fancy preſents them with at a diſtance 3 
and that nothing may appear upon thetage, but what s 
natural, probable, and entertaining Sg 
The ancient Greek poets were unacquainted with this diviſi- 
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. of the ſocictics of Leipſic, &c, ſimply Acts, Acta Erudito- 


almoſt the ſame purpoſe, See Eyrso DE, and CHoRvs, 
- 45 ; 
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it is true, they conſidered their pieces as conſiſting of cer- 
tain parts or diviſions, which they called protafis, epitaſis, 
cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe - but there were no real diviſions 
or interruptions anſwering to them in the repreſentation. 
See PROTASIS, EPITASIS, Oe | 

It was the Romans who firſt introduced 4s into the drama ; 
and in Horace's time, the five As were grown into a law, 
as appears by the verle, 

Neu brevior ãq³ᷓ uinto, neu fit produdtior, actu. | . 
This law ſtands unrepealed to this day; though it ſeems to 
draw its force from the authority of Horace, rather than that 
of reaſon, or nature.—All plays are held irregular that have 
either more, or fewer than hve acts. See FARCE. 


fve diſtin& parts: and have undertaken to mark out the 
preciſe ſhare of the action, which each of the five Acts ought 


the fable, and to ſhew the principal charaQers.—The ſe- 
cond, to bring the affair or buſineſs upon the carpet.—The 
third to furnith obſtacles and difficulties, — The fourth either 
points A remedy for thoſe difficulties, or finds new in the 
attempt. The fifth puts an end to all by a diſcovery. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, on the principles of that great 
maſter of the drama, Ariſtotle, we may have a juſt and re- 
gular play, though only divided into three As. | 
ſhe Als are ſubdivided into ſcenes. See SCENE. 
ACTIAN Games, Ludi ACTIACI, ſolemn games, inſtituted, 
or according to ſome only reſtored, by Auguſtus, in memory 
of the victory at Actium. See GAME. ; | 


year ; but the more common opinion, is that of Strabo, who 
ſays, they only returned every fifth, and were celebrated in 
honour of Apollo, fince ſurnamed Actius. 

By the way, it is a groſs overſight in ſome authors, to ima- 
gine that Virgil inſinuates them to have been inſtituted by 
#.neas ; from that paſſage An. III. v. 280. | 


Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis. 


only does it by way of compliment to Auguſtus, to attribute 
that to the hero from whom he deſcended, which was done 
by the cinperor himſelf: as is obſerved by Servius. 

AcT IAN Years, Anni ACTIACI, were a ſeries of years, com- 


Ara of Auguſtus. See YEAR, and EPOCHA, 
ACTION, in a general ſenſe : denotes the operation of a 
power. SeeAcT, POWER, OPERATION, &c, 


ever, attempt to expreſs its nature by © a manifeſtation- of 
the power or energy of a ſubſtance; made either within, 
© or without it.'——"T'hus, ſay they, when the mind acts, 
what does it more, than perceive. a: vital power exerting it 


other than ſo many indications of its vitality ! 

It is a point controverted among the ſchoolmen, whether or 

no Action, thus taken, be a thing diſtin&t both from the 

agent, and the term, or effett. The modiſts ſtand for the 

athrmative, and the nominaliſts aſſert the negative. 

Theſe latter obſerve, that the Action may be conſidered, two 

ways, entitatively and connotatzvely. - _ | 

ACTION, Entitatively taken, is what we call a cauſe, or what 

may act. See CAUSE. | 
ACTION, Connetatively conſidered, is the ſame cauſe, only con- 

lidered as acting, or connoting the effect it produces. 

Now, ſay they, a cauſe may be without any Action, conno- 

tatively taken, i. e. may be conſidered as not producing an ef- 


be to be without it ſelf. Hence they conclude, that the 


taken; and the agent is the cauſe of the Action, conſidered 
connotatively, not entitatively: 

Actions are 0 

vocal, where the effect is of the ſame kind with the cauſe; 
as the production of man by man: and eguiuscal, where it is 


[rn of the heart, c. See NUTRITION, RESPIRATION, 


With reſpect to their ſubject, Actions are divided into imma- 
Vent; which are received within the nt that produced 
them: as are vital Actions, cogitation, Sc. See THINK - 
ING, WIIIIxo, Sc. — And Tranſſent, which: paſs into a- 
oy See TRANSIENT, cr. -&, 994 ag 

1 reſpect of duration, Actions are again divided into inſtun- 
"neous, where the whole effect is produced in the ſame mo- 
ment; as the creation of light: and. ſucceſſive, where the 
elfect is produced by degrees; as corruption, fermentation, 
putrefaction, diſſolution, c. See FERMENTATION, Pu- 
Tie FACTIONS DissoL u riot, Sc. ; | 
NG Carteſians reſolve all phyſical Action into 


- >ties, according to them, do not act on one another; 
: Action all comes immediately from the deity; the mo- 


0 


Some indeed have aſſerted, that every juſt action conſiſts of 


bear. " 
The firſt, ſay they, is to propoſe the matter or argument of 


Stephanus and ſome others will have them held every third 


It is true, the poet there alludes; to the Adtian games; but he | 


The idea of Action is ſo familiar to us, that a definition | 
may as eaſily obſcure as explain it, Some ſchoolmen, -how- | 


ſelf; as, in reality, the ſeveral Actions of the mind, are no | 


fect : but cannot be without it -entitatively, for that would | 


cauſe differs from the Action connotatively, not. entitatively | 


ivided, with reſpect to their principle, into uni- 


| 


1 


mencing from the Ara of the battle of Actium ; called the | 
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different ; as the production of frogs by the ſun. See Un1- N 
VOCAL, and EQUIVOCAL z-ſee alſo GENERATION, Cc. 
And again, into vital; as nutrition, reſpiration, the Ace- 


EART, Cc. And not-vital; as heating. See VI TAI, Cc. 
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tions of bodies, which ſeem to be the cauſe, being only the 


occaſions, thereof. See OceAs io AL cauſe. 

It is one of the laws of nature, that Aclion and reaction 
are always equal, and contrary to each other. Sce R EAC“ 
TION, and NATURE. 

For the Aclions of powers, &c. See Power, WEICH, 
MoTion, REsisTANCE, FricTion, Sc. 


For the laws of the Aion of fluids, &c. Sec FLulp, Spr- 
GIFIC gravity, &c. 


ACT10N, in ethics, or moral ACTION, is a voluntary motion, . 
of a creature capable of r e good, and evil; whoſe 
{ 


effect, therefore, may be ju 
Morar. | 

A morul Aim may be more fully defined to be whatever 
a man, conſidered as endued with the powers of underſtand- 
ingand willing, with refpe& to the end he ought to aim at, 
and the rule he is to regard in acting; reſolves, thinks, does, 
or even omits to do; in ſuch manner as to become accounta- 
ble for what is thus done or omitted, and the conſequences 


ly imputed to the agent. See 


thereof. See Or FIcR, LIBERTY, Sc. 


The foundation, then, of the morality of Actions, is, that 
they are done knowingly, and voluntarily. See UNDER“ 
STANDING, and WIII. „t 226%) N 
All moral Actions may be divided, with reſpect to the rule, 
into good and evil. Nee Goop and EvII. 


ACTION, in oratory, is an accommodation of the perſon of 


the orator to his ſubject ; or, a management oi the voice and 


eſture, ſuited to the matter ſpoken, or delivered. See 
RATORY, 


% 


Actions make one of the greateſt branches or diviſions of rhe- 


toric, as uſually taught. See RHETORIC. The ancients 
uſually call it pronunciation. See PRONUNCIATION. 

Act ion is a collateral or ſecondary method of expreſſing our 
ideas; and is ſuſceptible ot a kind of eloquence as well as 
the primary.— It is an addreſs to our external ſenſes; which 
it endeavours to move, and bring into its party, by a well- 


concerted motion'and modulation ; at the ſame time that the 


reaſon and underſtanding are attacked by force of argument. 
Accordingly, Tully very pertinently calls it Sermo Corporis, 
the diſcourſe of the body; and Corporis Eloquentia, the elo- 
quence of the body.— The Roman mimes and pantomimes, 
we read, had ſuch a copia in this kind, ſuch a compaſs even 
of mute Action, that voice and language ſeemed uſeleſs to 
them: they could make themſelves underſtood to people of 
all nations; and Roſcius, the comedian, is particularly famed, 
as being able to expreſs any ſentence by his geſtures, as ſig- 
nificantly and variouſly as Cicero with all his oratory. See 
Mime, PANToOMIME, Cc. 

Quintilian gives us a ſyſtem of the rules of Action; taken not 
only from writers of the ancient orators, but from the 


belt examples of the Forum. See his /»/titut. Orat. L. 


XI. c. 3. de Pronunciatione. 


The force and effects of Action, at leaſt as practiſed among 
the ancients, appears to be very great ; ſcarce any thing was 
able to withſtand it. What we .uſually attribute to elo- 
quence, was really the effect of the Aion only, as ſome of 
the greateſt maſters in that way have frankly acknowledged. 
— Demoſthenes expreſly calls it, the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of the orator's office; and Cicero pro- 
feſſes, that it does not ſo much matter what the orator 


© ſays, as how he ſays it.“ Negue tantum refert gualia ſunt 
que dicas, quam quomodo dicantur. De Orat.— Hence, the 


rug Greek orator is repreſented as practiſing and adjuſting 
is Action in the glaſs: Demoſthenes grande quoddam intuens 


— companere Actionem ſalebat. Quintil. 


very part of the body is by them lifted into the ſervice, and 
m led in its proper place: the hand, the eye, head, 
neck, ſides, cheeks, noftrils, lips, arms, ſhoulders, &c.— 
Præcipuum in Amione, Caput /t. Cum geſtu concordet, & La- 
teribus ob/equatur.- Oculi, Lachrymæ, Supercilium, Genæ, 
2 manus ſolum ſed & Nutus. Dominetur autem 
maxime Vultus.— Quin & in vultu Pallor.—Nares, Labia— 
Dentes, Cervix, Humeri, Brachia.— Manus vero, fine quibus 
trunca eſſet Actio.— V. Quintil. XI. 3. 
The hand is maſter of a whole language, or ſet of ſigns, it 
ſelf Even every finger is laid down by the ancients as havi 
its diſtin office; and hence. the different names they ſti 
bear, Pollex, Index, &c. See HanD, FIN BER, &c. 
By ſuch a multitude of rules and obſervances, it is no wonder 


ſome of the orators of thoſe, as of our days, were perverted 


more than profited. Rules only tend to perfect the Action, 
which mult have its origin from another ſource, viz. nature, 


and good ſenſe; where thoſe are deficient, rules will ſooner 


make an ape than an actor. Eloquentie, ſays Cicero, ficut 
& religuarum renum fundamentum, ſapientia.— And hence we 


find the great maſters above-mentioned continually ſoftning, 
and even unſaying, and Sg people off from the intempe- 


rate uſe of their on rules, Nullæ arguliæ digitorum, non ad 
numerum articulum cadens, Cicero even aſſures us, he was a 


whole year in learning to keep his band, within his gown. 
Pra Cal. The ſame author recommending a motion of the 


whole body, ſays, the orator ſhould make more uſe of his 


virili lntenum flexione. Brut - 


trunk than of his hand; Punco magis toto ſe ipſe maderans, & 
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Walking, inceſſus, is ſometimes recommended as highly de- 
ſerving to be cultivated ; but Cicero will ſcarce allow it to be 
uſed at all. It ſeems, ſome of the active orators of that time 
had rendered it ridiculous ; one of whom was pleaſantly aſked 
by Flavius Virginius, how many miles he had declaimed ? 
Caſſius Severus, when he perceived an orator given to walk- 
ing, uſed to cry out for a line to be drawn round him, to 
keep him within bounds, —The orator Tityus improved walk- 
ing into a ſort of dancing; and it is hence, as we are told by 
Quintilian, that the dance Tityus took its name.—Junius 
rallied his father Curio's inceſſant libration, or toſſing from 
one ſide to another, by aſking, who that was haranguing in a 
ferry-boat? And to the like effect was that of C. Sicinius, 
when Curio having ſpoke with his uſual buſtle near Octavius, 
who by reaſon of his infirmities had divers liniments and 
plaſters on his limbs; You can never be enough thankful, 
Octavius, to your good collegue, who has ſaved you this day 
from being eaten up by the flies. Demoſthenes, being natu- 
rally apt to be too buſy, and eſpecially with his ſhoulders, is 
ſaid to have reformed himſelf by ſpeaking in a narrow pulpi- 
tum, and hanging a ſpear pointed juſt over his ſhoulders ; that 
if in the heat of his diſcourſe he ſhould forget himſelf, the 
puncture might remind him. | 
After all, it isa point will bear being controverted, whether 
Action ought to be practiſed, and encourage! at all? A thing 
that has ſo much command over mankind, it is certain, mu 
be very dangerous; ſince it is as capable of being turned to 
our diſadvantage, as our advantage. It is putting a weapon 
in the hands of another, which, if he pleaſes, he may make 
uſe of to ſubdue and enflave us: and accordingly, hiſtory is 
full of the pernicious uſes made thereof.—For this reaſon, elo- 
quence and Action are generally diſcouraged in the modern po- 
licy ; and both the bar and the pulpit, are brought to a more 
frigid way of delivery: 

Perhaps the foundation of all Action may he vicious, and im- 
moral. Voice and geſture, we know, will affect drutes; not 
as they have reaſon, but as they have paſſions: ſo far as theſe 
are uſed in a diſcourſe, therefore, it does not regard an aſ- 
ſembly of men, more than it would a herd of quadrupeds : 
that is, their whole effort is ſpent not on the rational facul- 
ties, which are out of the queſtion, but on the animal ones, 
which alone they endeavour to poſſeſs and actuate, indepen- 
dent of reaſon, —Nay more, our reaſon and judgment it ſelf is 
intended to be bygſed and inclined by them; Actiůon being 
only uſed as an iyMrect way of coming at the reaſon, where a 
direct and immediate one was wanting, i. e. where the 
judgment cannot be taken by the proper means, argument; 
it is to be taken indirectly, by circuition, and ſtratagem. 
'The natural order of things, then, is here inverted : our rea- 
ſon, which ſhould go before, and direct our paſſions, is 
dragged after them : inſtead of coolly confidering, and taking 
cognizance of things; and according to what we perceive 
therein, raiſing our ſelves to the paſſions of grief, indigna- 
tion, or the like: we are attacked the other way; the im- 


preſſion is to be carried backwards, by virtue of the natural] 


connection there is between the reaſon and the paſſions : and 


thus the helm, the principle of our actions, is taken out of | 


our own hand, and given to another. See PAss ION. 

The caſe is much the ſame here, as in ſenſation and imagi- 
nation: the natural and regular way of arriving at the know- 
ledge of objects, is by ſenſe ; an impreſſion begun there is pro- 
pagated forward to the imagination, where an image is pro- 
duced, ſimilar to that which firſt ſtruck on the organ. But 
the proceſs is ſometimes inverted : in hypochondriac, luna- 
tic, and other delirious caſes, the image is firſt excited in the 
imagination; and the impreſſion thereof communicated back 
to the organs of ſenſe: by which means, objects are ſeen, 
which have no exiſtence. See IMAGINATION, 

To ſay no more, Action does not tend to give the mind any 
information about the caſe in hand; is not pretended to con- 
vey any arguments or ideas which the ſimple uſe of language 
would not convey. But is it not that we ſhould form our 
judgments upon ? And can any thing help us to make a juſt 
judgment, beſides what ſome way enlarges our underſtand- 
ing? When Cicero made Cæſar tremble, turn pale, and let 


fall his papers; he did not apprize him of any new guilt which 
Cæſar did not know of: the effect had no dependance on Cæ- 


ſar's underſtanding; nor was it any thing more than might 
have been produced by the unmeaning ſounds of a muſical in- 
ſtrument duly applied. Logs of timber and ſtone have often 
trembled on the like occaſions. See Music, &c. 


ACTION, in poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, 


which makes the ſubject of an epic, or dramatic poem. See 

Epic, TRAGEDY, Cc. 

The Action of a poem coincides nearly with the fable thereof; 

it being the uſual practice, not to take any real tranſaQion of 

hiſtory, but to feign or invent one; of at leaſt, to alter the 

hiſtorical fact, ſo as to render it in good meaſure fictitious. 

See FABLE, | | 

F. Boſſu has two chapters, Of Real Actions, the recitals 

whereof are fables: and of Feigned Actions, the recitals 

wherevf are hiſtorical. | | 

The critics lay down four qualifications, as neceſſary to the 

epic and tra ic Action the firſt, unity; the ſecond; integrity; 
7 | 


{ 


| 


the third, importance ; and the fourth, duration; to ui 
ſome add a fifth, viz. continuity. 3s 
For the unity of the epic Action, ſee UNIT Y, tc. 
This unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt draught, or mode 
of the fable; but in the whole epiſodized Hetion. Sce Ep. 
22 . . | p 
n order to the integrity of the Action; it is neceſſar; ö 
ding to A Gate have a beginning, WM ad 
If the three parts of a whole, ſeem to be generally denoted 
by the words, beginning, middle, and end; Boſſu interpret; 
them more expreſly, thus: The cauſes, and deſigns of a m'. 
doing an Action, are the beginning; the effects of theſe cauſes. 
and the difficulties met withal in the execution of thojz 
deſigns, are the middle of it; and the unravelling and extri- 
cating of thoſe difficulties, the end of the Action. 
The poet, ſays Boſſu, ſhould ſo begin his Action, that, on 
one hand, nothing ſhould be farther wanting for the under- 
ſtanding of what he afterwards delivers; and, on the other 
that what thus begins require after it a neceſſary conſequence. 
The end is to be conducted after the like manner, only with 
the two conditions tranſpoſed ; ſo that nothing be expectedat- 
ter it, and that what ends the poem be a neceſtary conſequence 
of ſomething that went before it. Laſtly, the beginning is 
to be joined to the end by a middle, which is the effect of 
— that went before it, and the cauſe of what fol- 
os. 
In the cauſes of an Action, one may obſerve two oppoſite de- 
ſigns; the firſt, and principal, is that of the hero: the ſe- 
cond comprehends all their deſigns, who oppoſe the preten- 
ſions of the hero. Theſe oppoſite cauſes do alſo produce op- 
polite effects, v. the endeavours of the hero to accomplith 
his deſign, and the endeavours of thoſe who are againſt it — 
As the cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the Action; ſo 
thoſe contrary endeavours are the middle of it; and form a 
difficulty, plot, or intrigue, which makes the greateſt part 
of the poem. See InTRIGUE, Knor, Pror, G&c. 
The ſolution or clearing up of this difficulty, makes the un- 
ravelling. See UNRAVELLING. 
The unravelling of the plot or intrigue, may happen two 
ways; either with a diſcovery, or without. See Discoverr. 
The ſeveral effects which the unravelling produces, and the 
different ſtates to which it reduces the perſons, divides the 
Action into fo many kinds.—If it change the fortune of the 
principal perſon; it is ſaid to be with a peripetia ; and the 
Action is denominated implex, or mixed: it there be no peri- 
petia, but the unravelling be a mere paſſing from trouble ta 
repoſe; the Action is ſimple, See PERIPETIA ; fee allo Ca- 
TASTROPHE, | 
For the duration of the epic Aim, Ariſtotle obſerves, it is 
not ſo limited as that of the tragic Action; the latter is con- 
fined toa natural day ; but the epopea, according to that 
critic, has no fixed time. In effect, tragedy being full of 
paſſion, and conſequently of violence, which cannot be ſup- 
ſed to laſt long, requires a ſhorter time: and the epic poem 
ing for the habits which proceed more flowly, requires 4 
longer time either for them to take hold, or to be rooted up: 
and hence the difference between the epic and dramatic 4c- 
tion, in point of duration. 


Boſſu lays it down as a rule, that the more vehement the man- 
ners of the principal perſonages are, the leſs time ought the 


Action to laſt: accordingly, the Action of the Jiad, contain 
ing the wrath of Achilles, &c. holds but forty-ſeven days; 
whereas that of the Odyſſey, where prudence is the reignung 
quality, laſts eight years and a half: and that of the Æueid, 
where the prevailing character of the hero is piety and mild- 
neſs, nearly ſeven years. See IL1aD, ENEID, and Opys- 
SEY ; ſee alſo MAanNERs, PassIONs, &c. 
As to the importance of the epic Aclion, there are two Wahr 
of providing for it: the firſt, by the dignity and importance of 
the perſons. This way alone Homer makes uſe of ; there 
being, otherwiſe, nothing great and important in his model, 
but what might have happened to ordinary perſons —The ſe- 
cond, by the importance of the Action it ſelf ; ſuch as the 
eſtabliſhment, or downfal of a religion, or a ſtate; which 15 
1 nb AZion, and in which he has much the advantage 
omer. 0 
Boſſu mentions a third way of making the Aalion mou 
viz. by giving a higher idea of the perſonages, than wha 1 
readers conceive of all that is great among men. This is 3 
by comparing the men of the poem with the men of the pre 
ſent time. See HERO, CHARACTER, MACHINE, f. 
Ac rio is alſo uſed in painting and ſculpture, for the 15 
of a figure; or the Action it is ſuppoſed to be in; expreſſe 
the diſpoſition of the body, or the paſſion appearivg in 
face. See ATTITUDE, EXPRESSION, Oc. #210 IM 
In the manage, Acriox of the Mouth, denotes Werde 
of the horſe's tongue, and mandible, or his champing o , 
bit ; diſcoverable by a white, ropy foam theregn,—T lis, Wt 
the maſters, paſles ſor ſign of health, vigour and met Fo ; 
ACT10N, in law is a right of demanding, and purſuing, * 
court of judicature, what is any man's due. dee RICH, 
Cour, JusTICE, &c: NR 
Or, A#ion is any kind of proceſs which a perſon ente 
the recovery of his right, See CausE, and PROCESS: 
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real, or thoſe 


gainſt one ob 


againſt 


tail, or for life. 


But real Actions, formerly ſo numerous and conſiderable, as 
writs of right, of entry, &c. with their appendages, as grand | 
cape, petit cape, receipt, view, aid-prayer, voucher, coun- 
ter-plea of voucher, counter-plea of warranty, and recovery 
of value, are now much out of uſe ; by reaſon of the uſual 
admixture of perſonal matters therewith, which change them 


A'CT 


and thing. 


is that whereby the defendant claims title to 
lands, or tenements, rents or commons, in fee-ſimple, fee- | 


See REAL. 


into mixed Actions. 


Perſonal ACTION, is that w 


is anſwerable. 


cauſe 
erſon. 


Others better define it, a ſuit given by law to recover the 


See PERSONAL. 


See M1xT. 


thing demanded, and damages for the wrong done. 


Such is, aſſize of novel diſſeiſin, which, if the diſſeiſor make a 
fcoffment to another, the diſſeiſee ſhall have againſt the diſ- 
ſeifor, and the feoffee, or other ter-tenant; to recover not 


: ivided, by Juſtinian, into two general kinds; 
8 : l 4 . and perſonal, — thoſe againſt 
the perſon, For whoever brings an Action, either does it a- 
noxious to him, in reſpect either of contract, or 
of offence : in which caſe ariſe Aclions againſt the perſon, 
which require the party to do, or give ſomething : or, he 
does it againſt one not obnoxious, yet with whom à contro- 
verſy is riſen touching ſome matter ; as, if Caius hold a field, 
which Julius claims as his property, and brings his Action for 
the ſame. See the In/tit. L. IV. Tit. 4. where the principal 
Aims introduced by the Roman law, are ſummarily ex- 
P law, from the two claſſes of real and perſonal Ac- 

lions, ariſes a third, called a mixed Action; which regards both 
the perſon, 
Real ACTION, 


hich one man hath againſt another 


on account of a contract for money, or goods; or of an of- 
fence done by him, or ſome other perſon, for whoſe fact he 


Mixt AcT10N, is that laid indifferently for the thing detained, 
or azainſt the perſon of the detainer; being thus called, be- 
© it has a mixed reſpect, both to the thing, and to the 


ACT 


called Action upon the ſtatute; and where the authority is 
given by the ſtatute to every one that will ſo ſue, it is an 

Action popular. See ACCUSATION, _ 

Action is alſo divided into perpetual and temporal. 

Perpetual ACTION, is that whoſe force is not determined by 

any period or term of time. 

Oft this kind were all civil Actions among the ancient Romans, 
wiz. ſuch as aroſe from laws, decrees of the ſenate, and 


the prætor died within the year. 


We have alſo perpetual and temporary 4&ioms in England; 
all being perpetual, which are not expreſly limited. 
Divets ſtatutes give Actions, on condition they be purſued 
within the time preſcribed. — Thus the Statute of 1 Edw, VI. 
gives Action for three years aſter the offences committed, and 
no longer; and the ſtatute of 7 Hen, VIII. c. 3. docs the 
like for four years; and that of 31 Eliz. c. 5, for one year, 
and no more. | | 
But, as by the civil law no Actions were ſo perpetual, but 
that by time they might be preſcribed againſt; fo, in our 
law, though Actions be called ferpetual, in compariſon of 
thoſe that are expreſly limited by ſtatute ; yet is there a means 
to preſcribe againſt real Actiont, after five years, by a fine 
levied, or a recovery ſuffered, See PRESCRIPTION ; fee 
alſo FINE, RECovery, and LiMiTATION of Aſjize. 
ACTION of a Mrit, is when a perſon pleads ſome matter, where- 

by he ſhews, that the plaintiff had no juſt cauſe to have the 
- writ he brought, though it be poflible he might have ano- 

ther writ or Action for the ſame matter,—Such plea is called, 
fs to the Action of the writ, See WRIT, 

hen by the plea it appears, that the plaintiff has no cauſe of 
_—_— for the thing demanded ; it is called a Flea to the 

ion. 


AcT1on, in affairs of commerce, or Ac r 10 of a company, 
is a part or ſhare in the company's ſtock, or capital, which 


conſiſts of a number of ſuch Actions. See Company, and 
CAPITAL. a 


Actions, in France and Holland, amount to the ſame with 
only the land, but damages alſo.— And the like in Action of ſha 


walte, Quare impedit, &c. b 
Actims are alſo divided into civil and penal. Civil ACTION, | 

is that which only tends to the recovery of what, by reaſon 
of a contract, or other like cauſe, is a man's due.— As, if a 


perfon by Action ſeek to recover a ſum of money formerly 
l See CIVIL. | 


Penal ACTION, aims at ſome penal 
either corporal, or pecuniary. See 


ent, Cc. 


&c. 


Such is the io Legis Apuiliæ, in the civil law : and with us, 
the next friends of a man feloniouſly ſlain, or wounded, ſhall 
purſue the Jaw againſt the offender, and bring him to con- 


dign puniſhment. 


See AsSIZE, &c. 


upon the 
UNISHMENT, 


See APPEAL. 


triple, quadruple, &c. 


Thus, a Decies tantum lies againſt embracers ; and 
Jurors that take money for their verdict, of either, or both 


parties. See DECIEs tantum, EMBRACERS, c. 


Io this claſs alſo belong all Actions on a ſtatute that puniſhes 
an offence b 


y reſtitution, or fine, proportionable to the tranſ- 


greſſion. 


Action, again, is divided into prejudicial, called alſo prepa- 


ratory, and principal. 


Prejudicial AcT1ON, is that which ariſes from ſome 
or doubtful point in the principal one. 

As, if a man ſue his younger brother, for land deſcended 

from his father; and it be objected, he is a baſtard: this 


point of baſtard 
ceed : whence 


Judicanda, 


„again, is either ancgſtrel, or poſſeſſory—Anceſtrel 
, is that which we 12 by Me deſcending | 
rom our anceſtor. —Poſſeſſory, ſometimes alſo called perſo- 

hath its'beginning in, and from our 


CTION 
Action 


nal Action, is that which 


ſelves. 


Ac r ion 70 
* for t 
and not eſp 
5 This, of all 
an occaſion of ſuit, 
form already preſcr 


others, 


muſt be tried, before the cauſe can pro- 
e Action is termed, Præjudicialis, quia prius 


ſued; 
ULCT, 


ACTION is alſodiſtinguiſhed, as it lies for the recovery either 
of the ſimple value of the thing challenged ; or of the double, 


againſt | months time, its Aclions roſe to eighteen hund 


queſtion, 


on the Caſe, Actis ſuper Caſum, is a general Action, 
e redreſs of a wrong done any man without force, 
ecially provided for by law. See CASE. 
is now moſt in uſe. Where there ariſes 
that has neither a fit name, nor certain 
ibed ; the clerks of the charicery, an- 
> conceived a proper form of Action for the t 


ing in 
quettion : which was called Afi. n the Caſe, by the 
rn Actio in faltum. N | N _ Cafe, 2 
ION 


upon the Statute, Actio ſuper St is wile-or 
Action brei e, Aftio ſuper Statutum, is a wr' 
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a Cauſe accordin br * | 


opular, only diffe 


1 ſhall 
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ury to the prejudice of 


ce againſt a ſta- 
did not lie before. See 


ano- 


ers from an Aftion upon the ſtatute, ; 
ſtatute gives the ſuit or Aion to the 


erwiſe to one ſingle perſon certaiti, 
* | 
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res, or ſubſcriptions in England. See SUBSCRIPTION, 
UBBLE, Oc. | 
'Thus, the capital of a company, which, has three hundred 
Actions of a thouſand livres each, conſiſts of three hun- 
dred thouſand livres. Hence, a perſon is ſaid to have four 
or ſix Actions in ſuch company, if he have eontributed to 
the capital, and be intereſted therein, for four or ſix thouſand 
livres. NT 
ACT10N alſo donotes an obligation or inſtrument, which the 
directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who pay money 
into their ſtock. See AcCTIONARY, BANK, Cc. 
Actions are always riſing, and falling; according as the com- 
pany's credit gains or loſes. The ſmalleſt whiſper of an ap- 
proaching war or peace, true or falſe, ſhall frequently occa- 
ſion a conſiderable alteration therein, In the year 1719, the 
French company of the weft, ſince called the India company, 
arrived at ſuch an immenſe degree of credit; that in fix 


| red per Cent, 
a pitch no other company ever came near. 8 . 
In 1672, the Actions of the Dutch Eaſt-India company were 
at fix hundred and fifty per Cent, which was the higheſt 
they were ever known at.—But the war with France then 
coming on; they fell 250 per Cent. in a few months. After 
the peace of Nimeguen, they roſe again ; and in 1718 were 
600 per Cent. wh thats ARNE" 
The French have three kinds of A&rms,—Simple, which 
ate intitled to a ſhare in all, both the profits and loſſes of 
the company. Rentieres, entitled only to a profit of two 
per Cent, ſure ; for which the king is ſecurity.— And in- 
terefled Actions, which claim the two per Cent. ſecured hy 
the king; and are alſo to ſhare the exceſs of the divend 
with the ſimple Actions. | 
There were ſeveral other kinds of Actions introduced by the 
brokers, in the buſy days of the Rue Quinguempoix, Which 
have ſince dropt into oblivion ; as mother Actions, daughter, 
rand- mother, grand-daughter Actions, &c. 
o melt or liquidate an Action, is to ſell, or turn it into 
money, c. 92 3 4" 
ACTIONARY, or AcTiontsT, a term frequent in our 
| news-papers ; denoting the proprietor of an Action, or ſhare 
in a company's ſtock, See ACTION. e le 
ACTIVE, ; Terre. ſomething that communicates mo- 
tion, or action to another. See ACTION. | . 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. See PAs- 
SIVE. | nad tes wh. 
Thus we ſay, an active cauſe, active ptinciples, &c. See 
Cavse, PRINCIPLE, &c. WR 3 
The quantity of motion in the world, Sir I. Newton ſhews, 
muſt be always decreaſing, in virtue of the Vis Inertiaz, &c. 
80 that there is a neceſſity for certain active principles to re- 
cruit it: ſuch he takes the cauſe of gravity to be, and the 
cauſe” of fermentation; Adding, that we ſee but little mo- 
tion in the univerſe, except what is owing tbh theſe ave 
principles. Sce Morion, GRAVITATION, FERMENTA- 
ION, Ce. 
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Aer fyk Princibles, in chymiſtty, ate thoſe which are ſup- 
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.conſtitutions of the emperors ; whereas Actions granted by 
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poſed to act of themſelves, and do not need to be put in ac- 


tion by others. See PRINCIPLE. 


Salt, ſulphur, and mercury, are uſually conſidered by the | 
chymiſts as active principles; and phlegm and earth, as paſ- 


five ones. See SALT, Cc. 


M. Homberg, and ſome late chymiſts after him, only make 
one active principle, viz. ſulphur, or fire; which they take 


to be the ſource or principle of all the motion, and action of 
the univerſe. See SULPHUR, and FIRE. 
The term a#tive principles, ſays Dr. Quincy, has been uſe 
to expreſs certain diviſtons of matter, that are, by ſome par- 
ticular modifications, comparatively active, in reſpect of o- 
thers; as, ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, whoſe parts are better fitted 
for motion, than thoſe of earth and water : but with how 
much impropriety will cafily appear. 
For in a ſtrict ſenſe, all motion in matter is rather paſſion ; 
and there is no active principle, unleſs we call ſo the known 
powers of gravitation, attraction, and repulſion, on which 
the Newtonian philoſophy is founded; ſo that let bodies exiſt 
under what modifications ſoever, there can be no alteration 
made of theſe univerſal properties. Hence, the diviſion of 
matter, into what, for diſtinction ſake, may be called ſpirit, 
does not give it any properties inconſiſtent with this general 
law. See MaTTER, MoT1on, &c. 
AcTIvE, in grammar, denotes a word that has an active ſig- 
nification, and ſerves to explain, or denote an action. 
We fay, a verb active, a conjugation active, &c. an active 
participle, c. See PaRTICI1PLE, CONJUGATION, &c. 
Verbs ACTIVE, are ſuch as do not only ſignify doing, or at- 
ing, but have alſo nouns following them, to be the ſubject 
of the action or impreſſion. See VERB. 
Thus, to love, to teach, are verbs active; becauſe we can ſay, 
to love a thing, to teach a man. 
Verbs neuter alſo denote an action: but are diſtinguiſhed 


from verbs active, in that they cannot have a noun following | 


them.—Such are, to ſleep, to go, &'c. Sec NEUTER. 
Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of verbs ac- 
tive : the tranſitive, where the action paſſes into a ſubject 
different from the agent; effected, where the action returns 
upon the agent; an reciprocal, where the action turns mu- 
tually upon the two agents who produced it. Sce T'RAN- 
SITIVE, Oc. | 

ACTIVITY, the power of aCting, or the active faculty. 
See FACULTY, Cc. | 
The A#tvity of fire excceds all imagination. — The Activity 
of an acid, a poiſon, &c.— Bodies, according to Sir I. Newton, 
derive their Activity from the principle of attraction. 

Sphere of AcTiviTy of a body, is the ſpace which ſurrounds it, 
ſo far as its efficacy or virtue extends to produce any ſenſible 
effect. Sce SPHERE, EFFLUVIA, &c. 

ACTOR, one that acts. See Acr, AcTion, ADVOCATE. 

ACTOR, in the drama, one who repreſents ſome perſon, or 
character upon the theatre. . 

The drama in its original only conſiſted of a ſimple chorus, 
who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus; fo that the primi- 
tive actors were no more than ſinging men. See PERSON, 
CHARACTER, TRAGEDY, and CHoRUus. Theſpis was 
the firſt who took upon him to introduce a Perſona, or 
Actor; who was to eaſe the chorus, by reciting the adven- 

' tures of ſome of their heroes. Thus came the recitation or 

declamation in uſe. | 
 Miſchylus finding a ſingle perſon tireſome, thought to enter- 

tain the audience more agreeably by the introduction of a 

ſecond perſon, who ſhould converſe and make dialogue with 

the firſt. He likewiſe dreſſed his Actors a little more decent- 
ly than they had been before ; and put them on the buſkin. 
ee BUSKIN. 

Sophocles finding the two perſons of Æſchylus too few for 

the variety of incidents, added a third; and here the Greeks 

ſtopped ; at leaſt, we do not find in any of their tragedies 
above three perſons in the ſame ſcene : though in their co- 
medics, they took a further liberty. 
The moderns have brought a much greater number of Actors 
upon the ſtage. — This k 
ſhould reign there; and makes a diverſity in which the 
ſpectator is ſure to be intereſted. 
Horace ſpeaks of a kind of ſecondary Actors in his time, 
whoſe buſineſs was to imitate the firſt ; and leſſen themſelves, 
to become better foils to their principals. We have little 
notion how theſe ſubaltern Aators behaved. See Mime, 
PAN TOMIME, Cc. | 


+ 


AcTUAL, ſomething that is real, and effective; or that exiſts 


truly and abſolutely. See REAL, ExI1sSTENCE, Cc. 

In philoſophy, we ſay, Actual heat, or cold; in-oppoſition to 
virtual or potential. See POTENTIAL, HEAT, &c. 
Actual heat, conſidered actively, is the act of producing heat: 
| paſſively taken, it is the quality whereby a body is denominat- 


ed hot. Virtual or potential heat, actively taken, is the power | 


or faculty of producing heat; paſſively taken, it ſhould be the 
Power or faculty of being heated, or of receiving actual heat. 
See HEAT, CoLD, Ec. 


In theology, we ſay, actual grace; in oppolition to habitual 


grace. See HaBiTUAL. | 
Actual grace is that which God gives us, to make or enable 


W» 


eightens the trouble and diſtreſs that | 


ADA. 


us to act, or do ſome aCtion.—Habitual grace is ſanQifyins | 
grace, a habit of charity, or a habit inherent in the {gy} 
which renders us agreeable to God, and objects of eternal 
recompence. See GRACE, 3 | 

So, actual ſin is uſed in oppoſition to original ix, See Six. 
Actual ſin is that committed knowingly, by a perſon arrived 
at years of diſcretion. Original fin is that we contract b 
deſcent, as being the children of Adam. See Ox1ctxar 

ACTUARITZ Naves, in antiquity, a fort of long ſhips, thus 
denominated, as being peculiarly contrived for ſwittneſ; and 
expedition; anſwering to what the French call brigantine.. 
See SHIP, and BRIGANTINE. 

Cicero, in an epiſtle to Atticus, calls a ſhip decem ſcalnorum 
of ten banks of rowers, Actuariola. F 

ACTUS, in the ancient agriculture, the length of one furror ; 
or as far as a plough goes before it turns. Pl, I. 18, ©. 2. 
In Engliſh it may be properly rendered by a furlong lt is al- 
ſo uſed as a determinate meaſure, where it contains 120 Ro- 
man feet, See MEASURE, 

Ac r us minimus, was 120 feet in length, and 4 in breadth; 
being equal to the ſextans, or fixth part of the jugerum, or 
integer. See JUGERUM., 

AcTus major, called alſo Actus quadratus, was the ſquare of 
120 feet, or 14400 ; being the ſemis, or half of the juge- 
rum. — This was alſo denominated med:us and mina. — 
de re Ruft. l. 1. c. 10. 

AC TU ATE, to bring into act; or put a thing in action. 
See Ac r, and ACTION. 

Thus, an agent is ſaid by the ſchoolmen to afuate a power, 
when it produces an act in a ſubject.— And thus the mind 
may be ſaid to actuatèe the body. | 

ACUTE, Harp, ſomething that terminates in a point, or 
edge; diſpoſed either for piercing, or cutting. See Polxr, 
EpoE, Ec. | 
In which ſenſe, the word uſually ſtands oppoſed to obtu/c. 
See OBTUSE. 

AcurTE Angle, in geometry, is that which is leſs than a right an- 
gc ; or which does not ſubtend 9o degrees. See ANGLE. + 
duch is the angle AEC. (Tab. Geometry, fig. 86.) 

AcuTE-Angle Triangle, is that whoſe three angles are all acute; 
called alſo an Oxygonous Triangle. See TRIANGLE. 

Such is the triangle ACB, ( 740 Geometry, fig. 68.) 

AcuTE- Angular Kenn, of a cone, is uſed by the ancient geo- 
metricians for the ellipſis. See ELL1Ps1s, and Cons; 

ACUTE, in muſic, is underſtood of a ſound, or tone, which is 
ſharp, ſhrill, or high, in reſpect of ſome other, See Souxp. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to grave. See A- 
CUTENESS, | 
Sounds conſidered as acute, and grave, that is, in the relation 
of gravity and acutene/s, conſtitute what we call tune, the 
foundation of all harmony. See Tunes, Coxcoxp, and 
Harmony. | 

AcuTE Accent, in grammar, is that which denotes a ſyllable to 
be pronounced with a high or Acute tone of voice. See Ac- 
CENT. 

The Acute accent, is a little line, or virgula, placed over the 
vowel, a little ſloping or inclined in its deſcent from right 
to left, as At is not ordinarily uſed either in Engliſh, or 
Latin: the French indeed retain it; but it is only to mark 
the cloſe or maſculine E. a 

In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the Acute accent ſtoops 2 
great deal more than in the modern writings, or editions. 

ACcuTE Diſeaſe, is that which terminates or comes to its pe- 
riod, in a few days; or, as the phyſicians expreſs it, cio & 
cum periculs terminatur. See DISEASE. 2220 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to chronical.—Al 
diſeaſes which hold above forty days, are reputed chronica. 
See CHRONICAL, | | 
Dr. Quincy thinks an Acute diſeaſe may be defined, that 
which 38 attended with an increaſed velocity of blood. dee 
Brood, CiIgcurArjox, HEART, PULSE, &c. 
Acute diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that, beſide the * | 
lence of the ſymptoms, if there be not time. to empty * 
prime viz, it is very difficult to ſtop their progrels, and fave 
the patient. | led 
Acute diſeaſes, are uſually divided into thoſe properly © 0 
Acute ; and thoſe which, by reaſon of the vehemence of 
ſymptoms, are called mo/? Acute. a * 

ACUTENESS, in muſic, &c. that which conſtitutes, or de 
nominates, a ſound, acute. See ACUTE. „ 
There is no ſuch thing as Acuteneſs, and gravity, abſolutely * 
called; they are only relations; ſo that the ſame ſound me) 
be either acute, or grave, according to that other ſound th 
refer, or are compared, to. See RELA TION- 1 
The degrees of gravity or Acuteneſs, make ſo many tones, 
tunes of voice, or ſound. See Tons, Tux g, VoicF» 0 
For the cauſe and meaſure of gravity and Acutendſs, 

Gravity, INTER VAL, Cc. 3 

AD, a Latin prepoſition, ſignifying te frequently uſed in we 

poſition ; and ſometimes alſo prefixed to other terms + © 

ad inquirendum—ad jura regis—ad ofto-—ad .pondus 5 

\nium—ad quod damnum—ad terminum qui ne the 

ad ventrem inſpiciendum. Which ſee, in the courle 


alphabet, 9 5 A ACE, 


A D 5 


ADAGE®, Arp AGiuu, a proverb, or popular ſaying. See 
PROVERB, v 3 Fe TD « | 

is compounded of ad, and agor, according to Sca- 
a lier wang agatur ad aliud ſigniſicandum, becauſe made to 
ſignify ſome other thing. x 


f made a large and valuable collection of Greek 
. En that poets, orators, philoſophers, &c. 
145 , proverb, and parcemia, are the ſame thing; but differ 
— gnome, ſentence, and apophthegm. See GNOME, SE N- 
TENCE, and APOPHTHEGM,&c, 
ADAGIO, in muſic, one of the words ufed by the Italians, 
to denote a degree, Or diſtinction of time. See TIME. 
Adagio expreſſes à flow time; the ſloweſt of any, except 
rave. See ALLEGRO, _ "NY 
ADA LIDES, in the Spaniſh policy, are officers of juſtice, 
for matters touching the military forces. 

In the laws of king Alphonſus, the Adalides are ſpoke of, as 

officers appointed to guide or direct the marching of the 

forces in time of war, —Lopez repreſents them as a ſort 
of judges, who take penance of the differences ariſing 
upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plunder, &c, _ 

ADAMANT, ADAMASs, in natural hiſtory, &c, an an- 

cient name for a precious ſtone, by us called a Diamond. See 

D1aMOND. ; ; 

ADAMI Pomum, ADam's Apple, in anatomy, a little pro- 

minence in the middle of the cartilago ſcutiformis. See Po- 

mum Adam. | | ; 

ADAMITES*, ApamiTZ, a ſect of ancient heretics, 

who took upon them to imitate the nakedneſs of Adam: as 

if man had been reinſtated in his original innocence, See 

ABELIANS, 

The critics explain the name Adam, m from whence the 
term ariſes, varioeſly ; ſome by earth, others by red, others 
by acguieſcence. Some of the Greek interpreters explain it 
caballiſtically: according to them, the A ſignifies avaToay, 
eaſt ; D, Jucis, weſt; A, cpu Trog, north; an M, eo Bpn, 
ſouth ; as being king of the four quarters of the world : or, 
in that he was to people it ; or that he was a little world, 
pLiXpox00a 0G» 

The Adamites aſſiſted in the temples naked, and had to do 

with women in public. 

Prodicus was their author, according to the account given 

by Theodoret.— They were, in reality, a branch ſprung out 

of the Carpocratians, and Baſilidians. See CARPOCRATIAN, 
and BASILIDIAN. 

This ſect is faid to have ſtarted up a-freſh in the 15th cen- 

tury, under Picard, their leader ; who pretended to re-eſta- 

bliſh the law of nature, which according to him, conſiſted 
in two things, viz. community of women, and nakedneſs.— 

Theſe laſt walked naked in the public places; whereas the 

former only put off their clothes in their aſſemblies. —Jovet 

ſpeaks of Adamites in England. | | 

Prz-Apamires, See the article PREADAMITES. 

ADAPTING, See the article ACcommMoDATION. | 

We ſay, to adapt, i. e. to fit, a recipient to the capital, &c. 

See RECIPIENT, ALEMBIC, c. | 

ADDER-STUNG, is uſed in reſpect ofcattel, when ſtung with 
any kind of venomous reptiles; as adders, ſcorpions, &c, or 

bit by a hedge-hog, or ſhrew. | | 

ADDICE, or Apze, a ſharp tool, of the ax-kind, but dif- 
ferent from the common ax.—It is made crooked, and by 

that means more convenient for, cutting the hollow fide of 

any board, or timber; being what the coopers generally make 
uſe of for that purpoſe. * " | 

ADDICTIO, AppicTion, in the Roman law, a tranſ- 

ferring, or paſſing over goods to another; whether b Ten- 

tence of a court; or in the way of fale, to him that bids moſt 
for them. See ALIENATION. : 

The word ſtands oppoſed to abdictio, or abdication, See AB- 

DICATION, ; 

It is formed of addice, one of the ſtated words uſed by the 

Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of the thing 

or perſon on whom judgment had paſſed. | | 

Hence, goods thus adjudged by the prætor, to the right 

owner, were called bona ade ; and debtors delivered up in 


a 


Called, ſervi addicti. : | | 
ADDICT10 in diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to a per- 
on for a certain price; unleſs by ſuch a day the owner or 
A ome other perſon gave more for it. | {1 
DDITAME NT, ADDITAMENTUM, a thing added to 
another, See ADDITION. | 5 
dditaments, in phyſic and chymiſtry, are things ſuperadded 
to the ordi ingredients of any compoſition. See M- 
DICINE, and COMPOSITION. | 8 
DIIION. the act of joining one thing to another; or 
8 augmenting a thing, by the ' acceſſion of others thereto. 
ee AUGMENTATION, and ACCESSION. A 
matters of Holy Scripture, it is forbid to make any Ad- 
en to the text, for fear of corrupting and altering the ſenſe. 


— 


A n phylic, we ſay, that natural bodies are formed by the 
ACCRETION. 


like manner to their creditors, to work out their debt, were | 


4 or aggregation of parts. See AGGREGATION, | 


ADD 


ADDITION, is alſo uſed fot the additament, or the thing added 
itſelf, —In the new editions of books, authors uſe to make 
Additions ; they frequently make needleſs Additions; in lieu of 
retrenching ſuperfluities and impertinencies. 
It is an axiom, that if to equal quantities you add unequal 
ones; the exceſs of the wholes, will be the fame as the ex- 
ceſs of the additional parts. | 
ADDpi1T10N, in arithmetic, is the firſt of the four fundamental 
rules, or operations of that art. See Ru LE, and ARTTHMETIC. 
Addition conſiſts in finding the amount of ſeveral numbers, or 
quantities ſeverally added one to another. — Or, Addition is 
the invention of a number, from two or more homogeneous 
ones given, which is equal to the given numbers taken joint- 
Wa or together. See NUMBER. 
he number, thus found, is called the ſum, or aggregate of 
the Numbers given. See Sum. | 
The character of Addition is +, which we uſually expreſs by 
plus. Thus 3+4 denotes the ſum of 3 and 4; and is read 
lus 4. Sec CHARACTER: | 
he Addition of ſimple numbers is eaſy. Thus it is readily 
perceived that 7 and 9, or 749 make 16; and 11+15 
make 26. | 
In longer, or compounded numbers, .the buſineſs is performed 
by writing the given numbers in a row downwards; ho- 
ee under homogeneous, i. e. units under units, tens 
under tens, &c. and ſingly collecting the ſums of the reſpec- 
tive columns. | 


To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoſt row or 


not exceed q, we write it down at the foot of the ſame co- 
lumn : if it do exceed 9, the exceſs is only to be wrote 
down, and the reſt reſerved to be carried to the next row, 
and added thereto ; as being of the ſame kind or denomina- 
tion. | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the Numbers 1357 and 172, were given to be 
added ; write either of them, v. gr. 172, under the other, 
1357 3 fo, as the units of the one, viz. 2, ſtand un- 
der the units of the other, viz. 7; and the other 1357 
numbers of the one, under the correſpondent ones of 172 
the other, viz. the place of tens under tens, as 7 un- —— 
der 5; and that of hundreds, viz. 1, under the place 1529 
of hundreds of the other, 1 Then, beginning, ſay, 
2 and 7 make 9; which write underneath; als 7 and 5 
make 12 ; the laſt of which two numbers, viz. 2, is to be 
written, and the other 1 reſerved in your mind to be ad- 
ded to the next row, 1 and 3: then ſay, 1 and 1 makes 2, 
which added to 3 make 5; this write underneath, and there 
will remain only 1, the firſt figure of the upper row of num- 
bers, which alſo muſt be writ underneath ; and thus you have 
the whole ſum, viz. 1529. 
So, to add the numbers 87899 +13403+885+1920 into 
one ſum, write them one under another, fo as all the units 
make one column, the tens another, the hundreds a third, 
and the place of thouſands a fourth, and ſo on.—Then ſay, 
5 and 3 make 8, and 8+9g make 17; write 7 33 
and the 1 add to the next rank ; ſaying; 1 and 8 make q, 9 +2 
make 1, and 1149 make 20; and having writ the o under- 
neath, ſay again, 2 and 8 make 10, and 10 7 make , g 
19, and 1974 make 23, and 23+8 make 31; then, 12 22 
reſerving 3, write down 1 as before, and ſay again, 1225 
.3+1 make 4, 473 — s and Lan make 14 ; 88 
wherefore write 4 underneath : and laſtly, ſay 11 885 
make 2, an 2 ＋8 make 10, which in the laſt place N 
write down, and you will have the ſum of them all. 4107 
ADDITION of Numbers of different denominations, for Inſtance, 
of pounds, ſhillings and pence, is performed by adding or 
ſumming up each denomination by itſelf, always beginning 
with the loweſt ; and if after the Add:tion there be enough 
to make one of the next higher denomination, for inſtance, 
pence enough to make one or more ſhillings ; they muſt be 
added to the figures of that denomination, that is, to the ſnil- 
lings ; only -reſerving the odd remaining pence to be put 
down in the place of pence, —And the ſame rule is to be ob- 
ſerved in ſhillings with regard to pounds. 
For an inſtance, 5 pence and 9 pence make 14 pence ; now 
in 14 there is once 12, or a ſhilling, and two remaining 
nce ; the pence, ſet down; and reſerve 1 , „ 4 
ſhilling to be added to the next column, 20 1 3 
which conſiſts of ſhillings. Then 1 and 8 3 9 


and 2 and 5 make 16: the 6 put down, and o 2. 5 
carry the 1 to the column of tens; 1 and 1 9 | 
and 1 make three tens of ſhillings, or 30 ſhil- 10 16 2 


lings; in 30 ſhillings there is once 20 ſhil- 
lings, or a d, and 10 over: write one in the column 
of tens of ſhillings, and x to the column of pounds; 
and continue the Addition of pounds, according to the for- 
mer rules. N | | 
So, half of an even ſum will be carried to the pounds; and 
the odd one (where it ſo happens) ſet under the tens of the 
ſhillings. _ - — 

ADDITION of Decimals, is performed after the ſame manner 
as that of whole numbers; as may be ſeen in the following 


— 


”=— | * * 


| le, MAL. 
[ NOTE | 630.953 


column to the right; and if the amount of this column do 


— 4 . 
"_ a 


— ͤ— k ——— — r * 
4 7 
"as — 


ADD 


630.953 \ | 
51.87 


2 
997-307 


| 5 | - 3 
Appl ION of Vulgar Fraftinns, ſee under the article FR AC- 


TION, 


App1TI1ow, in Algebra, or the ADDITION of Species, is per- 


formed by connecting the quantities to be added, by their 
proper ſigns; and alſo by uniting into one ſum, thoſe that 
can be ſo united. Sec Qu AN TIT Y, SPECIES, Cc. 

Thus, à and h make a+ ; a and —b make a—b ; —4 and 
make --; 7a and ga make 7a+ga ; —ay/ ac and 
Bac make —a/ac+by/ac, or b/ac—ayac ; for it is all 
one in whatever order they be written. | 

But, particularly, 1%, Affirmative quantities of the ſame fpe- 
cies or kind, are united by adding the prefixed numbers 
whereby the ſpecies are multiplied. See PosITIVE. | 
Thus, 7a+ga make 162. And 11hc+15hc make 26dc. 


Alſo 37.4.5 4 make 8.<; and 2/ac+7ac make gy/ac ; 
C Cc C 


G xx+7 /ab—xx make 13% — kx. And in like 
manner 6,/3+74/3 make 13/3. Again, ay/acÞtbyac 
make a ac, by adding together 4 and , as numbers 


multiplving Vac. And ſo 2a+3cV/ gaxx—x*F3ay/ Jaxx—x* 


ax ax 
make 5a + 3c Jaxx—x* ſince 2a+3c and ge mate 5a+Jc. 


ax 


29, Affirmative fractions, which have the ſame denomina- | 


tor, are added together by adding their numerators. 


Thus, 4+: make 2, and g L make ze; and thus 
25. ex ax, bx 


ga cx 17ay/cx . 
2a+ cx * 2a+y/ make 


and. woof. om 
cx, _ make 
* % 
. Sce FRACTION: 
4 
3. Negative quantities are added after the ſame manner as 


affirmative. See NEGATIVE. | 
« * I11ax 
Thus, —2 and —3 make —5; 3 7 make 


b 
ls ax e N 2; 
— 5 —ay/ax and —by/ax make—a—byax. 


When a negative quantity is to be added to an affirmative 
one; the affirmative muſt be diminiſhed by the negative one. 


IIA 1 ax 
and — 4 e 275 


—a\/ac and h α make e. | 

And note, that when the negative quantity is greater than 

the affirmative, the aggregate or ſum will be negative. Thus, 
11a 4a ax 


2 and * make — 1; ——_ and T make — =; and 


Thus, 3 and —2 make 1; 


24/ac and —7y/ac make —5/ac. 


ADDITION of Jrrational Quantities.—If they be of different 


denominations, reduce them to the ſame denomination ; and 
if they be then commenſurable, add the rational quantities 
without the vinculum ; and to their ſum prefix the radical 
ſign.— The reſt as in the Addition of rationals. 

Thus, we ſhall find / 8＋ 18=2//+3/2=5/2=50. 


On the contrary, 4/7 and 4/5 being incommenſurable, their 


ſum will be /7+4/5. See SURD, 


Abpir fox, in law, is that name, or title which is given to 


a man, over and above his proper name, and ſurname.; to 
ſkew of what eſtate, degree, or myſtery he is; and of what 
town, village, or country. See NAME. 

Additions of Eftate, or quality, are yeoman, gentleman, and eſ- 
quire, and ſuch like. 
QUIRE, Ec. 
Additions of Degree, are thoſe we call names of dignity; as 
knight, lord, earl, marquiſs, and duke. See KNIGHT, 
Loxy, DUKE, Oc. 0 

Additions of Myſtery, are ſuch as ſcrivener, painter, maſon, 
and the like, See CHOPCHURCH. 


Additions of Place, are of Thorp, of Dale, of Woodſtock, — 


Where a man hath houfhold in two places, he ſhall be ſaid 
to dwell in both; ſo that his Addition in either may ſuffice. 
Knave was anciently a regular Addition. See KNAvE, 

By Stat. 1 Hen. V. it was ordained, that in ſuits or actions 
where proceſs of outlawry lies ; ſuch Additions ſhould be made 
to the name of defendant, to ſhew his eſtate, - myſtery, 
and place where he dwells; and that the writs, not having 
ſuch Additions, ſhall abate, if the defendant take exception 
thereto ; but not by the office of the court. The reaſon of 
this ordinance was, that one man might not be troubled by the 


outlawry of another; but by reaſon of the certain Addition, | 


every perſon may bear his own burthen, 


ApDpITIONHAL Duty. See DUTY.- 


ADDOUBORS, in law. 
ADDRESS*®, a diſcourſe preſented'to the king, in the name | 


* 


1 


— 


1 


See the article REDURBORS, 


of a conſiderable body of his people; to expreſs, or notify 
their ſentiments of joy, ſatisfaction or the like, on ſome ex- 


traordinary occaſion, 


Sec YEOMAN, GENTLEMAN, Es- 


— —— - — — = 
© = I <——— — 


ADD 


* "The word is French, Adres, formed of the ver * 
( mer G 


to ſend or direct any thing to a perſon. | 
We ſay, the lords Addreſs, the commons Addreſs. — 441.1. 
were firſt ſet on foot under the adminiſtration of Oi... 
Cromwell. At Paris, their office of intelligence is called Bu 
reau d' Adreſſe. | | 

ADDREss, is allo uſed for dexterity, or good managemer: 
See DEXTER. . 

ADDUC ENT * Auſcles, or Appuc ons, are thoſe wie, 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the parts of * 
body whereto they are annexed, Sce MusCLt and 4 5 
DUCTOR, 

* The word is ccmpounded of ad, to, and ducere, to d 
bring to. 
Adducents, or Adductors, ftand oppoſed to Abducents or 4 
ductors See ABDUCENT, and ABDUCTOR. 

ADDU CTION, in anatomy, the motion, or action of tle 
adducent muſcles, See ADDUCENT, and Apnuctor, 

ADDUCTOR Oculi, a muſcle of the eye; ſo called, be- 
cauſe it inclines its pupil towards the noſe. See EYE. 

It is alſo called ibitorius; becauſe it directs the eyc toward 
the cup in drinking, 

AppucToR Pallicis, isamuſcle of the thumb, which ariſcs ten- 
dinous, and aſcends obliquely towards a broad termination, 
at the ſuperior part of the firit bone of the thumb,—Se Ta. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 31. & fig. 7. n. 5.---Itsoffice is to bring 
the thumb near the fore-finger. See FINGER. 2 

ADpDucToR Pollicis Pedis, called alſo Antithenar, is a muſcle 
of the great toe, which atiſes from the inferior part of the 
os cuneiforme tertium, and is inſerted into the internal part 
of the ofla ſeſamoidea of the great toe; which it draws near- 
er the reſt. | 

ADDUCTOR Indicis, is a muſcle of the fore-finger, ariſing from 
the inſide of the bone of the thumb, and inſerted into the 
firſt bone of the fore-finger, which it draws toward the thumb. 

ADDUCTOR minini Digiti Pedis: the ſame as TRANSV IRA“ 
SALIS Pedis. . 

ADELING. See the article ATHELING, 

ADEMP TION, AptmPrT1o, in the civil law, the revoca- 
tion of a grant, donation, or the like. See REVO CAT IOx. 
The Ademption of a legacy, may be either expreſs ; as when 
the teſtator declares in form, that he revokes what he had 
bequeathed : or facit, as when he only revokes it indirectly, 
or implicitly, See REsSCIss10N. | N 

ADEPPS *, in anatomy, a ſpecies of fat, found in the cavities 
of the abdomen, Sce Far. —_ 

* It is ſo called, as being adepzus, gotten, or as it were ex- 
cremental. 
The Adeps differ from the common fat, called pingueds ; in 
that it 1s thicker, harder, and of a more earthy ſubſtance. 
See PINGUEDO, 


raw, Or 


Ap&Ps is alſo uſed among phyſicians, as a general name for all 


animal fat. See AXUNGIA. | 
The Adeps anſeris, gooſe's fat; Adeps canis, fat of a dog 
Adeps hominis, fat of a man; Adeps vip*re, viper's fat; and 
Adeps urſi, bear's fat, are all uſed in medicine, in quality of 
ripeners, or drawers ; as being of a penetrating nature, and 
thereby ſuited to diſſolve, and rarify the tumours, and bring 
them as it were to matufity, The ſpecific virtues aſcribed to 
certain of them, do not ſeem well warranted. See Far, 
VIPER, &c. 

ADEPTS*, Ap ETI, a denomination given to the profi- 
cients in alchymy ; particularly thoſe who pretend to the 
ſecrets of the philoſopher's ſtone, and the univerſal medi- 

cine. See ALCHyYMY, PHILOSOPHER's Stone, TRANS” 
MUTATION, ELIXIR, Sc. Fe | 

* The word is Latin, adeptus, having obtained; formed of 
the verb adipiſci, to obtain. | ee 
Ripley, Lully, Paracelſus, Helmont, Hollandus, Sendivogius, 
Sc. are the principal among the Adepti. See CRY NISTRX. 
It is a fort of tradition among the alchymiſts, that there are 
_—_— twelve Adepti ; and that their places are immediately 
ſupplied by others, whenever it pleaſes any of the fratermty 
to die, or tranſmigrate into ſome other place, where he may 
make uſe of his gold: for that in this wicked world it will 
ſcarce purchaſe them a ſhirt, Harris. Ms 
ADEQUATE, ApzqvarTum, ſomething equal to, 0 


co-extended with, another; and filling the whole meaſure 


and capacity thereof. See EqQuAL. 


In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to [nadequate. See 


IN ADEQUATE. 


ADEQUATE Ideas, or Notions, are ſuch images or conceptions 
of an object, as perfectly repreſent it, or anſwer to all the 
* and properties of it. See IDA. c 
Leibnitz defines an adequate notion, to be that of whole 
ſeveral characters we have diſtinct ideas.—Thus, a circle be- 
ing defined a figure bounded by a curve line which returns 
into its ſelf, and whoſe points are all equally diſtant from 2 cer 
tain intermediate point therein: our notion of a circle is 4 
guate, if we have diſtin& ideas of all theſe circumſtances 
viz, a Curve returning upon it ſelf, a middle point, an edu 
lity of diſtance, &c. See Nor on, DEFINITION, Ce, 
All ſimple ideas are adequate and perfect; and the faculty, 


be it what it will, that excites them, repreſents them entire. 
See Simple Ip EA. | Phe" - 
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ADJ] 


of thoſe 1 which occaſionally become lubſtances: for 
when we ſpeak of modes ſeperately exiſting, we only conſi- 
ger them ſeparate 'from the ſubſtance by way of abſtraction. 
dee Mopk, ACCIDENT; Ge. 


nt all that part of the ſubject which We then conſi- 
der. Thus, the idea of roundneſs is perfect, or adequate, 
becauſe i offers te die mind all that is in roundneſs, in gene- 
| em er., ni AO II TL I AITAEL 7 
nal, or external object really exiſting out of the mind, by 
occaſion of which they were excited in us, and of whic 
we think them the images. Thus, when a dog is before us, 
it is the external o & without us which raiſes the idea in 
dur mind; but the idea of an animal in general, has no exter- 
nal object to excite it: it is created b the mind itſelf, and 
\uſt of neceſſity be adequate, or perfect. See ABSTRACTION, 
On the contrary, the ideas of all ſubſtances are inadequate, 
and imperfect, which are not formed at the pleaſure of the 
mind, but gathered from certain properties, which experi- 
ence diſcovers in them. See.SUBST ANR. > £13 #6 
- This js evident, in regard our knowledge of ſubſtances is ve- 


preſe 


of their properties: thus, we know that Silver is white, that 
it is malleable, that it melts, c. but we do not know what 
further properties it may have; and are wholly ignorant of 
the inward texture of the particles whereof it conſiſt.— Our 
idea of ſilver therefore, not repreſenting; to the mind all the 
roperties of ſilver, is inadequate, and imperfect. 

ADpESSENARIIIL, a name given to thoſe who hold that 
Jeſus Chriſt is really prefent in the Euchariſt; but in a man- 


bucher. Scr. 210 <p> 

* a firit framed by Prateolus, from the Latin verb 
ad:/ſe, to be preſent. - | at t g 1 

The Adeſſenarii called alſo Impanatores, are divided into 
four different opinions touching the point. Some hold that 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the Bread; others, that it is 
about the bread 3 others that it is with the bread; and 
laſtly, others, that it is under the bread. See IMPANATION. 


ty is found in two or more different degrees, or powers. 
gr. & — r HN A b. here there are three different 
powers of x; vi. X & and &. See EQUATION,. 
ADHESION®, ADHERENCE, in phyſics, the act of two 
bodies which are joined or faſtened to each other, either 
by the mutual impreſſion of their own parts; or the com- 
preſſion of external bodies. See GOHESION, and NERxus. 


to ſtick or cleave to. 10 | 68 5 
Anatomiſts ſometimes obſerve proſphyſes, or Adbefions of the 
lungs to the ſides of the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, 


RA, PLEURISY, PRTHISIs, PRRITNEUNMON T, Sc. 

The Adbefions of two poliſned planes, and two hemiſpheres, 
are phænomena urged in behalf of the weight, and preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE, | 

ADHEs10xN, in logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
certitude: the one of ſpeculation, which ariſes from the 
evidence of the thing: and the other of Adheſion, or attach- 
ment, which has nothing to do with evidence, but ariſes 
purely from the importance of the matter, and the intereſt 
ue have in its truth, See CRRTITUE, TEtsT1iMONY, 
Taurn, Evibexcr, Sc. 1 1 4 

ADHESION, or ADHERENCE, is alſo uſed for the perſiſting 


venting occaſional conformity; when the lords retired and it 
came to the final vote of 2 they were ſo equally di- 
vided, that in three queſtions put on different heads, the ad- 
 bering was carried but by one vote in every one, and by a 

difterent perſon each time.—The commons len AD" 7 3 
ſo the bill was loſt. J. Burnet's Hiſtory of own Time, T. ii. 


p. 338. | | 
ADJACENT® or AD 1G, ſomethi te n 
| DJOINING, ſomething ſituate near 
or alide of another, — 16y0vs, ee 
The ward is compounded of ad, to; and jacere to he. © 


'The ideas of modes are likewiſe adequate, or perfect; except | 


All abſtract ideas are alſo adequate and perfect ſince they re- 


11 defective 3 and that we are only acquainted with ſome | 


ner different from what the Romaniſts hold. See PRESENCE, | - 


ADFECTED Equation is that where the unknown quanti- 


he word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and berere, | - 


which give occaſion to various diſorders. See LunGs, PLEvu-| 


in a former opinion, or reſolution.— After the free confe-] 
Tence between the two houſes, concerning the bill for pre- 


ADJ 


being to be added to a ſubltantive, without which it has no 
preciie ſignification at all. | 
Father Buffier defines Adjeftives in a manner ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from other grammarians.—Nouns, according to him, 
are ſubſtantives, when. the objects which they repreſent are 
conſidered ſimply, and in themſelves, without any regard to 
their qualities: on the contrary, they are Adjettives, when 
they expreſs the quality of an object. = 
Thus, when I ſay ſimply, a heart; the word heart is a ſub- 
_ ſtantive,, becauſe none of its. qualities are: expreſſed ; but 
when r a generous heart, the word generous is an Ad- 


lay 
 Jeftive;z becauſe it adds a quality, or attribute to the heart. 
1 A then, appear to be nothing elſe but modificatives, 

In effect, the end of an Adjefive being only to expreſs 


See Fugs ANTI... 
AD INS! RENDUM, a judicial writ, commanding in- 
quiry to be made of any thing touching a cauſe: depending 


baſtardy, or the like, See WIr, 1553 
ADJOINING, Ap juxcr io, in philoſophy, &c. See Ap- 
- JUNCT, and ADJUNCTION. : «. | \ 4 17 
 AnDJjoINING is particularly uſed ſor the aſſociating of a perſon 

to another; or appointing him à collegue, or adjunct. See 
Abyuxer, Cc. ig 24 
ADJOURNMENT =, in law, the putting off a court or 
meeting; and appointing it to be kept at another time or 
place. See CouRT. EE ei 
0 The word is formed of the Latin ad, to; and the French 
jour, day ; g. d. to another day. | | 
In which ſenſe, we meet with the phraſe Adjournment in eyre, 
for an appointment of a day when the juſtices in eyre intend 
to ſit again. See Jus ric, Eyrs, Se. 
Adjournments of parliament differ from prorogations. See Px 0- 
ROGATION, — * aol 
Each houſe has the privilege of adjourning it ſelf, See Par- 
LIAMENT. and N 5 8 
ADIPOSA Membrana, in anatomy, denotes a membrane 
| ons the body, immediately under the cutis ; ſuppoſed 
to be the baſis of the fat, which is lodged in the ſpaces be- 
tween its fibres, and in peculiar cells — herein. See 
Far, CuTis, CELL, Sc. 


Anatomiſts are divided as to the reality of this membrane; 
moſt of the later writers taking it to be no other than the 


rum communis. See MEMBRANE, CARNOSA, PANNI- 
curus, Sc. E 
Vaſa Aniros , fat- veſſels, making a part of the ſubſtance of the 
omentum, or caul. See Ou EN TUN. | 
ADIPOSE Cells, Cellule Abirosæ, or Loculi Ap ros! 
_ See-CELLULE Adipoſe. - | 
Apieost Dudts, Duftus Abi yos r. See Docrus Adipoſe. 
Malpighi ſtarts a doubt whether the Adipoſe dufts may not be 
propagated from the fibres which abound in the ſpleen ; or 
thoſe fibres from them ?—As alſo, whether there be not a 
yet undiſcovered- communication between the omentum and 
the membrana Adipoſa ? 
481780 
in ne an epithet to certain cells, ducts, membranes, 
Weile 11... er f 
ADIT of a Mine, the hole, or aperture W it is entered 
and dug, and the water and ores, are carried away. See 
Ming, Quarzy, &c. | F 
ADJUDGING, in law, the act of paſſing a determinate 
ſentence in behalf of a perſon. See ADJUDICATION, 


larhokSTs-, ADIAPHORIST #, or ADIAPHORITES, 
8 name given in the ſixteenth century to the moderate Lu- 
— who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchthon ; and 
ad, P thoſe who ſubſcribed the Interim of Charles V. 
HERAN. OI bf - ik $8 4 PI 4 | 


OROUS, Apraymorys; is a 1156 80 by 
we Boyle, to a kind of ſpirit diſtilld from tartar; = 32 


nor urinous; but! ; * 
foreof feirte "Bop many reſpects different N other 


JAD3JD? 


Ot ry N * 2 390 Ras * * 
egetable bodies ; and which is neither acid, vinous, 


ADJUDICATION, the at of adjudging the prope 
of 5 thing to a perſon by a legal ED decree, or wed 
ment. See ADJUDGING, and JUDGMENT;, 26 
ADJURIEAFABX, ts e 25 e 
or conſigning a thing ſold by cant, auction, or the like, to 
the ce See ADDICTIO. : | 5 


or ſuperad & to.a being from without. See ADJUNCTION. 
Or, an wars is an additament or acceſſion to a thing, not 
. eſſentially, belonging to it, but only accidental thereto, See 
ACCIDENT, 1 


© ther, ſpirit or body)-accidentally ſuperadded to another, as 
Y ip ſubjet,—Such is water in a ſpunge, or. veſſel, and the 
ſoul in the body. Ses SUBSTANCE. ; + 
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*The -word is formed of the Latin adjicere, to add to; 44 


in the king's court, for the better execution of juſtice ; as of 


exterior membrane of the membrana carnoſa, or muſculo- 


8, fat, or fatty, The word is chiefly uſed 


CT, ApJuxeTUm,, inphileſophy, ſomething joined 


There are two kinds of Adjun# ; the one, a ſubſtance (whe- 
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peradded to a ſubſtance; whether body or ſpirit —Such is 


Some divide Adjuncts into abſolute ;- which agree to the whole 
thing, without any limitation: thus, paſſions are abſolute Ad- 


ApJuNncrTs, in rhetoric and grammar, are certain words or 
things added to others; to amplify the diſcourſe, or augment |. 


AnJjuncr, is alſo uſed in civil concerns, for a collegue, or fel- 
 low-officer, aſſociated to another, to affiſt him in his mini- 


- ADJUNCTION, the act of joining, or adding of one 


AD JURA RE GIS, is a writ that lies for the king's 


ADJURATIONS®, a part of exorciſm, wherein the devil 


* 


ADB JUTA GE. See the article Aj ur AGE. 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, an officer in the army, 


ADJuUTANT is ſometimes alſo uſed by the French for an Aid 


ADJUT ORIUM®, in anatomy, the humerus, or ſhoul- 
ADMEASUREMENT, ApMENSURATIO, in law, a writ 
ADMEASUREMENT of Dower, Admenſuratio Dotis, where the 


See DOwWER. 
ADMEASUREMENT of Paſture, Admenſuratio Paſture, lies be- 


ADMINICLE, or AnpminicuLE, ADMINICULUM, a 


ADMINISTRATION, imports the government, or di- 


Le EY 


25 man's goods, or eſtate, that died inteſtate, or without any 


ADM 


The ſecond an attribute, or mode, accidentally likewiſe ſu- 


figure in a body, knowledge in the mind, &c, See Mop. 


juncis of a man.— And limited; which only agree to their 
ſubject in reſpect of ſome certain part thereof: thus, man 
oily thinks, conſidered as to his mind; only grows, as to his 
body, &c. | | ENGL | 
In ethics we uſually reckon ſeven Adjunis, popularly called 
circumſtances ; Quis, quid, ubi, quibus, auxiliis, cur, guomodo, 
quando, See PROOF, and CIRCUMSTANCE. 


its force. See AMPLIFICATION, Oc. 

Such are adjectives, attributes, and epithets, which are added 
to ſubſtantives, ſubjeQs, &c. to expreſs their nature, quali- 
ties, accidents, &c, See ADJECTIVE, ATTRIBUTE, E- 
PITHET, &c, 0 1 
Arguments drawn from Adjuncti, are ſupplements or inforce- 
ments of the proof ariſing from the circumſtances of the 
fact. See PROOr, and CiRCUMSTANCE, Cc. 


ſtry, and ſhare the functions thereof. See COLLEGUE. 


thing to another. See ADDITION, 95 
All Adjunction implies a ſubordination.— The Adjun#? is for 
the ſake of the thing it is joined to, not contrary-wile ; as, 
the clothes for the man; not the man for the clothes. — 
Whatever is a part of a thing, cannot be called an Adjunct 
of it, See ADJUNCT. en 


There are various ſpecies of Adjunqtion; viz. by adheſion, ap- 


poſition, adjacency, accubation, incubation, impoſition, aſ- 
ſeſſion, Sc. See ADHESION, APPOSITION, Oe. 


— 


clerk, againſt him that ſought to eject him, to the prejudice 
of the king's title in right of his crown. 


is commanded in the name of God, to depart out of the bo- 
dy of the poſſeſſed, or to declare ſomething. See Exor- 
CIsM, Poss Esslox, Ec. ; 
The word is Latin, formed of adjurare, to adjure ; ad, to; 
and jurare, to ſwear. See Cox juRATIOx. 


whoſe buſineſs is to aid or aſſiſt the major. See Major. 


Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call Aid-major. See 
Alp Major. 


de Camp. See Al D de Camp. 
The word is formed of the latin adjutare, to help, to aſſiſt. 


der-bone. See HuMERUs. 


It is thus called from adjuvare, to help; on account of its 
office in lifting the arm up. 


which lies for the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or mediocrity, who 
uſurp more of any thing than their ſhare. See WRIT. 
This writ lies in two caſes ; termed, 1 


widow of the deceaſed holds more from the heir or his guar- 


dian, on account of her dower, than of right belongs to her. 


tween thoſe who have common of paſture appendant to their 
freehold, or common by vicinage, in caſe any of them ſur- 


charge the common with more cattle than they ought. See | 


CoM Mo. 


term uſed in ſome ancient ſtatutes, for aid, help, or ſup- 
* See Alp, c. a 

n the French juriſprudence, Adminiculum, ſignifies the begin- 
ing of a proof; an imperfect proof; a circumſtance or con- 
jecture, tending to form or fortify a proof. 
Among antiquaries, the term Adminicules is applied to the 
attributes, or ornaments wherewith Juno is repreſented on 
medals. See ATTRIBUTE, and SYMBOL; f 


rection of affairs; and particularly the exerciſe of diſtributive 

Juſtice, See GOVERNMENT, and JUSTICE, 

Indolent princes confide the Admini/tration of public affairs 
to their miniſters. —Civil wars are uſually raiſed on pretence 
of male- Adminiſtration ; or of abuſes committed in the exer- 
Ciſe of juſtice, & | 

ADMINISTRATION, in the engliſh law, ſignifies the act, or 

office of an adminiſtrator, in managing and diſpoſing of a 


will; with an intent to give an account thereof. See Ap- 
MINISTRATOR, INTESTATE, Se. 
- "Inſtruments, or powers, called letters of Admini/tration, are 
taken out in the prerogative court, See PREROGATIVE. |» | 
ADMINISTRATIEGN is ſometimes alſo uſed for the direction of 
the affairs of a xninor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the like. See 
Mixox, Pupur, TuToR, Sc, See ally GUARDIAN, 


— 


ADM 


ADMINISTRATION is allo uſed in reſpe& of eccleſia 
funRions.— The parſon has the 3 of the ſac 
ments in his Pariſh. See PAR so, PARign, Ge. — Tu. 
Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt is prohibited to perſon — 
communicate. See EXCOMMUNICATION.  , ö 
In beneficiary matters, = diſtinguiſh two kinds of Ay; 

... niftration ; temporal, which relates to the temporalties of a _ 

- nefice, dioceſe, c. and ſpiritual, to which belong the pow 

of excommunicating, c. See TEMPORALTY, Ee. ” 

ADMI ISTRA OR, in law, he to whom the ordina 

ry commits the Adminiſtration of the goods of a dead ma; 

in default of an executor,» See ADMINISTRATION, Wi, 
Wege, oa" _ s 3 4 touts 10 e 
An action lies for, or againſt, an Admim/trator, as 
inſt an executor; and he ſhall be — 9 to * 
lue of the goods of the deceaſed, and no further.—Unleſ 
there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him. If the 

Adminiſtrator die, his executors are not Adminiſtratort; but 
the court is to grant a new adminiſtration.—If a ? 
who is neither Admini/trator, nor executor, take the goods of 
the deceaſed, and adminiſter ; he ſhall be charged, and ſuel 
as an executor, not as an Adminiſtrator. 

If a woman have goods thus committed to her charge, or ad- 
miniſtration, ſhe is called Auminiſtratrixe and is accountable 
c. in like manner as an Adminiſtrator. Xp 

ADMIRAL, AnmiRaLius, ADMIRALLUS, a great of- 

cer, who commands the naval forces of à kingdom or ſtate, 
and takes cognizance by himſelf, or officers appointed 
him, of all maritime cauſes, See Navy, Orriekz, G.. 
Authors are divided about. the origin and denomination of 
this important officer, whom we find eſtabliſhed, with ſome 
variation, in moſt kingdoms that border on the ſea,—Some 
borrow it from the Greeks; the captain of the ſeas, under 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, being colled Amiralius or 
Amiralis, of &ApAVeOC, ſaline ; or aun, ſalt water; and 

cp, princeps 3 in regard his juriſdiction lay on the ſea, 
which the Latin calls ſalum.— But it is to be obſerved, that 
this officer had not the ſupreme adminiſtration of nayal af- 
fairs; that immediately belong'd to the Dux Magnus, ot 
grand general; to whom the Amiralius was ſubordinate, in 
uality of Protocomes, firſt count, or aſſociate. See Couxr. 
thers derive the name from the Arabic, Amir, or Emir, 
lord; and the Greek «As, marine; q.' d. cheif of ſea-af- 
fairs; and „ we find Emir in Zonaras, Cedrenus, 
Nicetas, and other Greeks of that time, uſed in the ſenſe of 
a commander,—Add, that in the life of St. Peter Thoma- 
ſius, we meet with Admiratus Feraſalies for the governor of 
| Jeruſalem, under the ſoldan of Egypt. And hence ſome 
will have both the name, and the dignity of oriental, and 
even Sarazen extraction: as, in effect, there are no inſtances 
of Admirals in this part of Europe, before the year 1284; 
when king of France, who had attended St. Louis to the 
wats againſt the Sarazens, created an Admiral. — To ſay no 
more, Du Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, 
and the Genoeſe the next after them, who gave the denomi- 
nation Admiral to the commanders of their naval armaments ; 
and that they took it from the Sarazen, or Arabic Amir, 2 
general name for any commanding officer. The firſt Auniral 
we read of in our Engliſh affairs, was under Edward J. 
The Lord High ADMIRAL of England, in ſome ancient re. 
cords called Capitaneus Mariniorum, is judge, or preſident of 
the court of admiralty. See ADMIRAL's Court. 
He takes cognizance, by himſelf, his lieutenant, or depu- 
ties, of all crimes committed on the Sea, or the coaſt there- 
of; and all the civil, and marine tranſactions relating there- 
to: as alſo of what is done in all great ſhips, riding in an 
great river, beneath the bridges thereof next the ſea. 
Anciently, the Admiral had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes of 
merchants, and mariners; not only on the ſea but in 
foreign parts. We have had no High Admiral for ſome yeas3 
the office being put in commiſſion, or under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. See Con- 
MISSION, Cc. le 

ADMIRAL is alſo uſed for the commander in chieſ of a ſing 

fleet, or ſquadron, See FLEET. 3 
Thus we ſay, the Admiral of the red; the Admiral of the 
white; and Admiral of the blue. See SQUADRON, NAVY»: * 
The term ADMIRAL is alſo applied to all flag-office!s Aru 
which ſenſe it includes Vice- Admirals, and Rear-Admirats 
FLac-Oficer. 

Rear-ADMIRAL, ! See Re ar-Admiral. 

Vice-ADMIRAL, Vice- Admiral. A Hobs 

Vice-ADMIRAL, is alſo an officer appointed by the lord 5 4 
Admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judge Nic 
marſhals ſubordinate to him; for the exerciſing of urif 

tion in maritime affairs, within his reſpective limits. boek 
There are upwards of twenty Vice- Admirals. From 5 
deciſions and ſentences, appeal lies to the court of Aunira 

There are alſo 4 he Gallgs. See GALLEY 

ere are alſo Admiral; of the Galleys. ALLEY» 

Monſtrelet makes _ of urinal of the Archers, © 

_ croſs-bow-men. See ARBALET. , _» ofel of 3 
ADMIRAL, is likewiſe the name of the principal Ven” 


ſticy 


Navy, &c. 


fleet, which carries the Admiral on board, See FAIT: 


* 


r Sed orcas ns © 


, ey colours, meet in © years of age; though in different conſtitutions its terms 
> When two _ [Boar agar. 3g the title and 3 different. — The Romans uſually reckoned it from 
the ſame kent mien! and the other, though of greater 12 to 25 in boys; and to 21 in girls, rob Ab 
; prerogative or: all only be accounted Vice- Admiral.—lt is] &c.—And yet, among their writers, Judenis and : eſcens 
ſtrength 2 ag ſame witli the veſſels in the cod and whale | are frequently uſed indifferently, for any per ſon under 45 
retty mu 1 bour or creek of | years. ; | | : 
Fiery — * — 2 . — — which The fibres being arrived at the degree of firnineſs, and ten- 
Newfoundland, he whole fiſhing ſeaſon.—Such ſhip may ſe- } ſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the parts, no longer yield and give 
it retains during t ere beech, or flakes, or both, as are ne- | way to the efforts of the nutritious matter, to extend them: 
cure to king 1 —— of boats he ſhall uſe, with an over- | fo that their farther accretion is ſtopped from the very law of 
ceſſary for 3 more than he uſes.— The maſter of the] their nutrition. See DEATH, 17 . 
plus of one b V; n and the maſter of the third AD ONIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, in honour of Venus, 
ſecond Bp 1 . 3 y _ in 8 of on pa OO. See cles * : 
Rear- wy * | DMIRALTY, is a ey were begun by the women ; o 1mitated t 11 
ADMIRAL 5 3 r e of the ad- | and nations of Venus, for the death of her paramour. | 
court held by dich be — the deeifion of:all maritime can- | —When they were well weary of this, they changed 2 ol . ö 
— pris of malefactors, and the like, See Couxr, | note, and ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if he 
trove 5 


were raiſed to life again : or rather, according to Meurſius, 
and ADMIRAL... 


K in all civil matters, are ac- | theſe two offices made two diſtin& feaſts, which were held 
T e ge eh = wy 23 che fea ja without the li- | at different times of the year, the one ſix months after the 
yer * tha common law, and under the Admiral's juriſdic- — — „ noe to paſs half the year with Pro- 
mits 0 erpine, a with Venus. | | 
tion. See C dey Law. inarily relate to piracy, the | A DONIC, in poetry, denotes ſhort kind of verſe, conſiſting 
In S_ Fay th — likewiſe 288 of a dactyl, and a ſpondee, or trochee.— As Rara juventus. 
proc . 


* 


0 * ; is; ing been originally uſed 
* ding to the civil law; but that It takes its name from Adonis 3 as having ; 
. * no perſon could be con- in the Threnæ, or lamentations for that favourite. See A- 
Re] without either their own confeſſion, or an eye-wit- DONIA, 3 3 3 | 
- f the fat, ſo that the greateſt offenders often eſcaped | The chief uſe of the Adonic v ſe is at the end of each ſtrophe f 
nh impunity ; there were two ſtatutes made by Henry VIII. of Sapphic verſe ; or among Ariſtophanic Anapæſts in the an- | 


enacting, that criminals ſhould henceforth be here tried by | cient trage See SAPPHIC. 
| =] 


: i i | DOPTIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics in the 
ee eee eighth century, whoſe diliaguilhing tenet was; that Chriſt 
the king to the lord 3 185 and che trial as to his human nature, was not the proper, or natural, but 
nr !!: es ered ed tom | 
—_— . — F. dire - ; The Adoptiani had their riſe —_—_— empire = mg 

or = "rome PP td in] maign about the year 783; when Elipand, arch-bi 0 
The court of * vHdes j— _ — e ro yoke | Toledo, havin ** fulted *F elix, biſhop of Uri, ei 
1357, by king Edward a g 5 dded, by bis ſucceſ. manner of the Fliation of Chriſt, received for anſwer, that 
Saüinminn Chriſt, in reſpect of his divine nature, is the true and pro- 
icularly Richard I. the laws of Oleron ; and the Fit, in reip 3 
ſors, particularly 3 le; as thoſe of per ſon of God, begotten naturally by the father; but that the 
marine _ E e Tg 1 * Vans man Chrift, or the ſon of Mar „was only the adoptive ſon 
Genoa, Fila, Marſeilles, 3 1 at A IE , J bet. 
Under this court is alſo a court-merchant, or court of en 4 — — 5 18 — — — — ne 
00 
aceordin . NT. N 4co4 | ? 
ts > courts of Aamir alty and common _—_ _— _ — — ä _ the latin barbarous 
ſeems to be diviſum imperium; for the ſea, ſo far at the adbare, to make a knight: and hence alſo, miles adobatus, a 
low- water mark, IS accounted infra corpus comitatus adjacen- knight newly made, or dubbed; he who knighted him, being 
is; and the cauſes thence ariſing are determinable by the ſuppoſed in ſome ſenſe to adopt him. See Knicur., 
common law; yet when the ſea is full, the Admiral has ju- The cuſtom of adopting was very familiar among the ancient 
. Tiſdition there alſo ſo long as the ſea flows, over matters Romans, who had an. expreſs - formula for it. They firſt 
done between the low - water mark and the ſhore. See Co- learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was called 
MoN Lato. | 4 verne, filiation. See ADOPTIVE. . 
ADMIRALTY,—Court of ADMIRALTY, Commiſſioners of the A, ——— wasn fort of imitation of nature, intended for 
ADMIRALTY, c. See ADMIRAL, AD MIRA s Court, Sc. the comfort of thoſe who had no children; eunuchs were 
Among the Hollanders, the five Admiralties, are ſo many not allowed to adopt; as being under an actual impotency of 
chambers, compoſed of the deputies of the nobles, the pro- | begetting children. See Eunucn, | - 
vinces, and the towns; to whom belong the equipping out | Neither was it lawful for a young man to adopt an elder ; 
of fleets, the furniſhing proviſions for them, and directing becauſe that would have been contrary to the order of nature; | 
what relates to maritime matters, | : | but it was even required, that the perſon who adopted, ſhould $ 
ADMIRATION, in grammar, a note, or character, in- de eighteen years elder than his adoptive ſon; that there 
2 — 1 | * be eons. or wondered at. | "might at leaſt appear a probability of his being the natural 
—lt is expreſſed thus (I). HARACTER, ee | 
A DMISSIO N., Apm1ss10,, in the eccleſiaſtical law, an The Romans had two forms of Adoption; the one before the 
= 2 a _— upon eee ar yay = 1 pretor : the other at an aſſembly of the people, in the times 
clerk to be able, or competently qualified for 1 1, and afterwards by a reſeript of the 
which is done by the formula Admitto te habilem. See PRE- 4 — — | by pt 
, SENTATION, INDUCT ION, INSTITUTION, Go. In the firſt, the natural father addreſſed himſelf to the pretor, 
ADMITTENDO Clerico, is a writ granted to him wh declaring that he emancipated his ſon, reſigned. all his authority 
hath recovered-his right of preſentation againſt the biſhop in over him, and conſented he ſhould be tranſlated into the fa- 
the common pleas. PATRON, ie | mily of the adopter. See EMANCIPATION. | 
EDMITTENDO dn Socitem, is a writ for the aſſociation of cer- The latter manner of Adoption was practiſed, where the 
tain perſons to juſtices of aſſize formerly appointed. Se Ju- to be adopted was already free ; and was called Adropntion. 
STICE, and Am 6 See ADROGATION. | er Fon 
gta Re in anatomy, a 1 A The perſon adopted changed all his names; aſſuming the 
ing the of the eye; an the outermoſt coa | ate” him. 
thereof: called. AG ain, | wg OY and Con- | 8 3 ſurnam ie of the e adop 
une res; Ara i. Baka, ikewiſe their teſamentary Adoptions, where- 
t is the tunica Adnata that makes what we commonly call —_ n * 12 will of the deceaſed - but 
die white, of the He; whence it is allo called the Aibuginea. theſe were never eſteemed valid, till they had been confirmed 
Fe ALBUGINEA, EYE, He. : by the people. See TxsTAamenT. | 
OCTO, . g. to the eighth number; a term uſed by In later times another form of Adoption took place; viz. by 
ſome ancient philoſophers, to denote the higheſt, or ſuperla- utting off the hair of a perſon 3 it to the father 
ue degree: becauſe in their way of 2 2 1 wing tubs + ey eee eee 
they reckoned no degree above eighth, See DEGREE, Te wat ths — pope John VIII. adopted Boſon king of 
ADOL SE ARTOTy Wha om) Arles; which perhaps is the only inſtance in hiſtory of Adep- 
DOLESCENCE , ADOLESCENTIA, the ſtate of grow- ' 3 the'drder of excibhatiics 0 law that profeiles to imitate 
s youth; or that period of 'a perſon's | woos woo, $ — not daring to give children to thoſe in whom it would 
bod his infancy, ad terminating at his full fature or man-] ature, notdaring . 
hood. See AGE, _ - | INM Bae in his Notes Theolegice, gives us divers modern 
The word is formed of the latin adoleſcere, to grow. 1.46 F of Adoption; ſome performed at baptiſm ; others by the 
The ſtate of Adoleſcence laſts fo long as the fibres continue * N Upon, 
et. | ſword; Sc. See BAPTISM. | ; 
to grow, either in magnitude or firmneſs, See FIBRE, Nv- ADOPTIVE, Aporrivus, or ADoPTIT1Us, denotes 2 
TRIT1ON, c. See DEATH. E rſon adopted by another. See ADOPTION. 
commonly computed to be between 15 and 25, or even "{deptive children, among the Romans, were on = ſame 
| | | . fſooting 


* 


ADV 


footing with natural ones; for which reaſon, they were ei- 
ther to be inſtituted heirs, or expreſly diſinherited; other- | 


wiſe the teſtament was null. 


The emperor Adrian preferred Adoptive children to natural 
ones; by reaſon we chuſe the former, but are obliged to | 


take the latter at random. 


M. Menage has publiſhed a book of eloges, or verſes addreſſed 
to him; which he calls Liber Adoptivus, an Adoptive book; 
urſtemburg 


and, adds it to his other works. Heinſius, and Fu 
of Munter, have likewiſe publiſhed Adoptive books. 
ADOPTIVL in church-hiſtory. See ApoPTIANI. 
ADORATION *, the act of rendering divine honours ;. or 
of addreſſing a being, as ſuppoſing it a God. See Gop, and 
Worry. 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and os, oris, mouth; | 


and literally ſignifies, to apply the hand to the mouth; Manum 

| au ot admovtre, g. d. to kiſs the hand: this being, in the 

— countries, one of the great marks of reſpect and ſub- 

mie 15:31 | | 

The Adoration of idols is called 7dolatry. See IDOLATRY. 
The Romaniſts © profeſs a ſubordinate Adoration to ſaints, 
images, relics, the croſs, &c. See LaTRIA, 'SAINT, T. 
MAGE, RELic, CRoss, &c. LG 
The election of popes is performed two ways, by Adoration 
and by ſcrutiny. In the election by Adoration, the cardinals 
ruſh. haſtily, as if agitated by ſome ſpirit, and fall without 
more ado to the Adoration of ſome one among them, and 

roclaim lim pope. See CARDINAL, PoE, &c. 

5 the election by ſcrutiny, Adoration is the laſt thing, and 
follows the election; as in the other it is the election it 

ſelf, or rather ſuperſedes the election. See ELECTION, and 
DCRUTINY. Fe ning); 2 

AD PONDUS Omnium, to the weight of the whole; an 
abbreviation among phyſicians, &c. ſignifying, that the laſt 
preſcribed ingredient is to weigh as much as all the others 
before; See ABBREVIATURE. | 

AD QUOD Damnum, a writ directed to the ſheriff, com- 


manding him to enquire what hurt may befal the king by 


ranting a fair, or market in any town, or place. See 
AIR, MARKET, c. 6 


The ſame writ alſo iſſues for an inquiry to be made of what 


the king, or other perſon may ſuffer, by granting lands in 
fec-ſimple to a convent, chapter, or other body politic; by 
reaſon ſuch land falls into mortmain : that is, into ſuch con- 
dition, that the chief lord loſes all advantage of heriots, ſer- 
vice of court, and eſcheats, upon any traitorous or feloni- 
ous offence committed by the tenant : for that a body poli- 
tic dies not, nor can perform perſonal ſervice to the king, 
or their meſn lords; as fingle perſons may do. See Mor T- 
MAIN. he | 
ADRAGANTH, or TRAOGACANTEH, a ſort of gum. See 
"TRAGACANTH, | | 
ADRESS, or ApDREss. See the article ADDREss. | 
ADROGATIONS®, in antiquity a ſpecies of adoption, 


whereby a perſon who was his own maſter, was taken by | 


another into the relation of a fon. See ADOPTION, 

*The word is compounded of ad, to; and rogare, to ask; on 
account of a queition put in the ceremony of it, whether the 
adopter, would take ſuch perſon for his ſon ? and another to 
the adoptive, whether he conſented to become ſuch a perſon's 

| ſon? See RocaTlon. 

AD TERMINUM gu: preterut, is a writ of entry, 

which lies where a man, having leaſed lands or tenements for 
term of life, or years, is, after the term expired, held from 

them by the tenant, or other ſtranger who enjoys the ſame, 
and * the leſſor.— The ſame writ alſo lies for the 
leſſor's heir. 

ADVANCE-FOSSE, or Dith, in fortification, denotes a 

' ditch of water round the eſplanade, or glacis of a place; to 

prevent its being ſurpriſed by the befiegers. See Fosst, and 

LACIS. | | | 

ADV ANCE-GUARD, or VAN-GUARD, is the firſt line, or 
diviſion of an army ranged, or marching in battle- array; or 
that part which is next the enemy, or which marches firſt 
toward them. See LINE, GUARD, ARMY, &c. 

The whole body of an army is divided into Advance-guard, 
arrear-guard, and main body. See REAR, Cc. 

The word is ſometimes alſo applied to a ſmall party of horſe, 


viz. 15, or 20, commanded by a lieutenant, beyond, and 


in ſight of, the main guard. 
ADVA - 


NCER, among hunters, is one of the ftarts or 


branches of a buck's attire, between the back antler and the 
Im. See ATTIRE, HEAD, Ce. 1 
ADVENT, Apvkxrus, in the calendar, the time imme- 
diately preceding Chriſtmas; anciently employed in pious 
preparation for the Adventus, or coming on, of the feaſt of 
the nativity. See Na TIVI TY, CHRIST MAS, c. | 
Advent includes four ſundays, or weeks; commencing either 
from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew's day, or that 


next before or after it, i. e. from the Sunday which falls be- 


tween the 27th of November, and the 3d of December in- 


cluſive.— But it is to be noted, this rule has not always ob- 


tained. —In the Ambroſian office, there are fix weeks marked 
2 Advent ; and St. Gregory, in his Sacramentary, allows 
ve. ! | ; ke | 


The firſt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is th, 
wherein it begins; hut it was anciently otherwiſe ; the — 
next Chriſtmas being reputed the rſt 
carried backwards, 039896 nee 9161 1 | 
Great auſterity ' was practiſed in the ancient church durine 
this ſeaſon /—At firſt they faſted three days a week: 5 0 
were afterwards — to faſt every day: whence the ha. 
ſon is bo hs > called in ancient writers, Lent, and Nas 
drageſima'S. Martini. See L EN, and FAST. ; 
Phe courts of juſtice were all ſhut, Unter king John, it 
was expreſly declared, that in Aduentu Domini nulla Aj: 
_ debet ; but this was afterwards altered by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter; and it was made lawful,” in. reſpect of juſtice 
and charity, which ought at all times to be regarded, to take 
aſſizes of novel deſſeiſin, mort d' anceſtre, and darrein pre- 
2 in the time of Advent, Septuagefima, and Lent, Sce 
581 z E. | e 

ADVENT is alſo one of the times, from the beginning w 
to the end of the octaves of the Epi hy the Herr 
of marriage is forbid, without expreſs licence, See M "ig 
RIAGE ; ſee alſo RoGATION, My 

ADVENTITIOUS, ſomething accruing, or befalling a 

ſon, or thing, from without, See AcCrETION, Ce. 


, 


Thus, Adventitious matter is ſuch matter as doth not pro- 


perly belong to any body, 
Ap juNcTIO, Oc. 
ADVENTITIOvUs, in the civil law, is applied to ſuch 23 
fall to a man, either by mere fortune, or by the Werle 
2 a ſtranger, or by collateral, not direct ſueceſſion. See 
OODS, | "3" 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to Profeftitious ; by 
which are ſignified ſuch goods as deſcend in a direct line 
from father to ſon. J 50. 04 1000 | y 
AD — inſpiciendum, in law. See VENTRE in- 
iciendo. 6 2 
ADVENTURE“, an extraordinary, and ſurpria ing enter- 
prize, or accident, either real, or fictitious. See Fa BTE. 
7 — word is French, and literally denotes an event, or ac- 
cident. | 
Novels, romances, c. are cheifly taken up in relating the 
Adventures of cavaliers, lovers, &c. See Novzr, Ro- 
MANCE, Er. N20 WS | | 
Mine-ADVENTURE.' See the Article Minz-Adventurer. 
ADVERB, ApVyERBIUM, in grammar, an article joined 
to a verb, adjective, or participle, to explain their manner 
of acting or ſuffering; or to mark ſome circumſtance or 
quality ſignified by them. See PARTICLE, VERS, Cc. 
The word is formed from the prepoſition ad, to; and verbum, 
a verb, and ſignifies literally a word joined to a verb, to ſhew 
how, or when, or where, one is, does, or ſuffers: as the boy 
paints neatly, writes ill; the houſe ſtands there, &c. 
Not that the Adverb is confined purely to the verbs; but be- 
cauſe that is its moſt ordinary uſe. Whence it becomes 
ſo denominated x7" w. We frequently find it joined to 
adjectives, and ſometimes even to ſubſtantives, particularly 
where thoſe ſubſtantives ſignify an attribute, or quality of 
the thing ſpoken of: v. gr. he is very ſick 5 he acts prudent- 
ly; he is truly king. | 1 
An Adverb is likewiſe ſometimes joined to another Advers, 
to modify its meaning; v. gy. very devoutly, &c, Whence 
ſome grammarians chuſe rather to call Adverbs modificatives; 
compriſing under this one general term, both Adverb, con- 
junctions, prepoſitions, and even adjectives. See MoDiFi- 
CATIVE, | bs 2a * 
Adverbs are very numerous, but may be reduced under the 
general claſſes of Adverbs of time, of place, of order, of 
quantity, of quality, of manner, of affirmation, of doubting, 
and of compariſon. en 
ADVERSARIA, among the ancients, was uſed for a bock 
of accounts, like our journal or day-book. See Book. 
Hence, ADVERSARIA is ſometimes alſo uſed among us 
a EY TS See COMMON-PLACE. | 
ADVERSARYS®, See AnTAGonisT, OPPONENT, Cou- 
BAT, DUEL, Oe. He 44 N 
* The word is formed of the Latin prepoſition adver/us, a- 
inſt ; from ad, to; and wertere, to turn. | , 


ADVERSATIVE, in grammar,—A particle Adverſa- 


but is caſually joined to it. See 


tive, is that which expreſſes ſome difference, or oppoſition 


between what goes before, and what follows. See 
JUNCTION, | | FOR anne 
Thus, or is an Adver/ative ; v. gr. in yes, or no. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, an intelligence, or | informa- 


tion, == to perſons intereſted in an affair. | 
* The word is formed of the French OI from-the 
| Latin adwertere, to turn to, to advert, conſider, regard. 10 
ADULT *, ApuLTvs, one who is arrived at years of Gil 
cretion ; entered upon manhood, or the age of adoleſcence 3 
and old and big enough to have underſtanding, and diſcern- 
ment. See AGE, and PUBERTY. | | 
* The word is formed from the participle of the verb adolefetrty 
do grow up. See ApoLESCENCE:. lo- vr 23%... 
There is a notable difference between the proportions of in- 
fants and Adults —A man, M. Dodart obſerves, formed like 


a. fcœtus, would de à monſter, and would ae | 


5 and the numeration 
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ledzed for one of the ſpecies. See For ros, and Eu- 


Thb Anabaptiſt confer the ſacrament of baptiſm upon none 

3 See BAPTISM, and ANABAPTIST, * - 
DULTERATION®, ina general ſenſe, the act of cor- 
" rupting, or debaſing a thing that was pure, by improper ad- 

mixture. See SOPHISTICATION. 33 
* 'The word is Latin; formed of the verb adullerare, to corrupt, 
by mingling ſomething foreign (ad a/terum, to another) to 

any 22 N 

We have laws againſt the Adulteration of coffee, tea, tobacco, 
ſnuff, wine, wax, hair- powder, Ic. Sec COFFEE, TEA, 

Tozgacco, SNUFF, WINE, Wax, PowpER, &c. 
To adulterate or debaſe the current coin, is a capital crime in 
all nations. — The ancients puniſhed it with great ſeverity; 
among the Egyptians both hands were cut off; by the civil 
law, che offender was thrown to wild beaſts : The emperor 
Tacitus enacted, that counterfeiting the coin ſhould be capi- 
tal: and under Conſtantine it was made treaſon, as it is alſo 


among us. 
GE. 
ADULTERIN E, in the civil law, is particularly applied 
to a child iſſued from an adulterous amour, or commerce. 
See ADULTERY, . ; To BS 
Alulterine children are more odious than the illegitimate off- 
ſpring of ſingle perſons — The Roman law even refuſes them 
the title of natural children; as if nature diſowned them. 
See BASTARD. | 
ADULTERY, ADULTERIUM, (in ancient law-books 
called ADvoWwTRY) a crime committed by married per- 
ſons, againſt the faith pledged to each other in marriage ; 
by having carnal commerce with ſome other: or even by a 
perſon not married ; by having to do with another that is. 
See ADULTERATION, FORNICATION, MARRIAGE, 
&c, | | 
The ancient Romans had no formal law againſt Adultery ; 
but both the accuſation, and puniſhment were arbitrary. 
— The emperor Auguſtus was the firſt who brought them 
into a law ; which he had the misfortune to ſee executed in 
the perſons of his own children. —This was the Julian law, 
by which Adultery was puniſhed with death. But though 
this law left the accuſation of Adultery open to every body ; 
yet it is vertan, Adultery has been always looked upon as a 
private, and domeſtic crime, rather than a public one; ſo 
that ſtrangers were ſeldom ſuffered to proſecute, eſpecially 
where the marriage was peaceable, and the huſband made no 
complaint, | . 1 
dome of the ſucceeding emperors abrogated this law, which 
left the accuſation of Adultery open to ſtrangers; in regard 
| ſuch accuſation could not be entered without ſetting the 
huſband, and wife at variance, throwing the children into 
a ſtate of uncertainty, and bringing contempt and deriſion 
upon the huſband 3 for as the Fuſband is the nearlieſt in- 
tereſted in the matter, it is ſuppoſed he will examine hiswife's 
actions with more circumſpection than any other: fo that 
where he is ſilent, it is not fair any body elſe ſhould ſpeak 
for him. See ACCUSATION. 5 
For this reaſon, the law, in ſome caſes, has made the huſ- 
band both judge, and executioner in his own cauſe; and has 
allowed him to revenge himſelf of the injury, by taking away 
the lives of the adulterers whom he ſhould apprehend in the 
act.—It is true, where the huſband made a trade of his wife's 
infamy, or where having ſeen her ſhame with his own eyes, 
he yet ſuffered patiently, and diſſembled the affront; in theſe 
cales, Adultery became a crime of publick concern: and the 
ulian law provides puniſhment for ſuch huſbands, as well 
as their wives. 
In moſt European countries, at this day, Adultery is not a 
public crime; and none but the huſband is ſuffered to inter- 
meddle, excepting where the ſcandal is very notorious. Even 
wad advocates, attorney, or the like, may not inter- 
meddle. 
Add, that though the huſband who violates the conjugal bond 
be guilty of Adultery as well as the wife; yet is not the wife 


allowed to accuſe, or proſecute. him for the ſame. See 
IFE, HUSBAND, Ec. 


year 380, women convicted of Adultery were puniſhed by a 
public conſtupration. | 


Frans tore out his eyes; and moſt of the orientals ſtill puniſh 
m very ſeverely. | | 
be Saxons formerly burnt the adultereſs, and over her aſhes 
rected a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged.—In 
n2land, king Edmond puniſhed Adultery as homicide ; but 
mutus ordained the man to be baniſhed, and the woman to 
wed: 75 2 ears cut off. — Qui uxoratus faciet Adulte- 
L. H. vel dominus ſuperiorem; Epiſcopus inferiorem. 


37 og c. 12. De Adulterio per totam Chent (Cantium) 


In Spain, the 


| part which had been the inſtrument of the crime. 


01. I. Ne, IV. 


Arbuth. Diſſ. p. 8. See Money, Coin, and 


Socrates relates, that under the emperor Theodoſius, in the | 


yeurzus puniſhed the adulterer as a parricide. The Lo- 


Cui hominem, Epiſcopus mulierem, Domeſday, tit. Ceſtre | 
y puniſhed Adultery in men by cutting off that | 
9 before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, they puniſhed | 


Adultery and fornication in a very particular manner : the 
criminal they carried into the market-place, and there faſ- 
tened him by the teſticles. with a nail; laying a razor within 
his reach, and leaving him under a neceſſity, either of doing 
Juſtice upon himſelf, or of periſhing in that condition. 

By the civil law, as altered by Juſtinian, who at the inſtance 
of. his wife Theodora, mitigated the ſeverity of the lex Fulia, 
Adultery is puniſhed with whipping, and ſhutting up in a con- 
vent for two years: during which time, if the huſband do 
not conſent to take her back again, ſhe is ſhaven, and ſhut 
up for life, — This is called authenticating, as having been 
eſtabliſhed by an authentic. | 

At preſent, the laws are ftill more favourable :—To di- 
vorce, and ſtrip the adultereſs of her dower, is all her pu- 
niſhment among us: in the Romiſh countries, they alſo ſhut 
her up in a nunnery.— The whipping is omitted in France, 


in the two years. See DIVORCE. 
The Lacedzmonians, inſtead of puniſhing Adult-ry, permitted 
it, or at leaſt tolerated it; as we are told by Plutarch. See 
CONCUBINE. 
According to ſome of the papal deciſions, Adultery renders 
marriage between the two criminals unlawful ; this making 
what the ſchools call impedimentum criminis, 
'The Greeks, and other Chriſtians throughout the eaſt, ad- 
here to the opinion that Adultery dillolves the bond of mar- 
riage: ſo that the huſband, without more ado, may marry 
another. — The council of Trent condemns that opinion; and 
even in ſome meaſure anathematizes thoſe who hold it. S-/: 
XXIV. Can. 7. | 
ADULTERY is alſo uſed by ſome fanciful aſtronomers and aſtro- 
logers, for an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon ; happening in an 
unuſual, and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular manner : as in the 
caſe of horizontal — ts : where, though the ſun and moon 
be diametrically oppoſite, yet they appear as if both above 
the horizon at the ſame time. See ECLIPSE, REFRAC- 
TION, &c. : 
ADVOCATE *®, ApvocaTus, among the Romans, a 
perſon ſkilled in their law, and who undertook the defence 
of cauſes at the bar. See CIVIL Law. 


The word is compounded of ad, to; and vocare to call: g. d. 
I call to my aid, or defence. 


The Roman Advocates anſwered to one part of the office of 
a barriſter among us, viz. the pleading part; for as to the 


giving counſel, they never meddled with it: that being the 
uſineſs of the juriſconſulti. See JURIsSCONSULT Us. 


feſſion of an Advocate in great honour ; and the ſeats of their 
bar were crouded with ſenators, and conſuls ; they, whoſe 
voices commanded the people, thinking it an honour to be 
employed in defending them. 

They were ſtiled, Comites, Honorati, Clariſſimi, and even 
Patron ; as if their clients were not leſs obliged to them, 
than freedmen to their maſters. See PaTrRon, and 
CLIENT. | | 

But the bar was not then venal. Thoſe who aſpired to ho- 
nours, and offices, took this way of gaining an intereſt in 
the people, and always pleaded gratis. | 


Then it was that the ſenators let out their voices for pay, 
and zeal and eloquence were fold to the higheſt bidder.— 
To put a ſtop to this abuſe, the tribune Cincius procured a 
law to be paſſed, called from him, Lex Cincia, whereby the 
Aduocates were forbid to take any money of their clients, — 


Fred. Brunnerus has publiſhed an ample comment upon this 
law. 


It had before been prohibited the Advocates to take any pre- 


| ſents, or gratuities for their pleading.—The emperor Augu- 
ſtus added a penalty to it: notwithſtanding which, the Ad- 
vocates played their part ſo well, that the emperor Claudius 
thought he did a great thing, when he obliged them not to 
take above eight great ſeſterces, which are equivalent to up- 
wards of 64 pounds ſterling, for pleading each cauſe. 
ADvocCATE is ſtill uſed in countries, and courts, where the 
Civil law obtains, for thoſe that plead and defend the cauſes 
of clients truſted to them. See CIVIL Law. 
In Scotland they have a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 180 
in number; appointed to plead in all actions before the ords 
of ſeſſion.— They have a dean, treaſurer, clerks, *examina- 
tors, and a curathr of their Library, 
By the articles of the union, none are to be named ordinary 


rincipal cerks of ſeſſion for five years, &c. 
In France, they have two kinds of Advocates, viz. pleading 


cats 8 

This diſtinction was formed with a view to the two branches 
among the Romans, Advocati, and Furiſconſulti.— Vet there 
is this difference, that the function of the Furiſcon ulti, who 
only gave their bare advice, was of a different kind from 
that of the Advocati; being a ſort of private, and perpetual 
magiſtrature, principally under the firſt emperors; as, on 


the other hand, the- Advocati never became Furiſconſulti, 


to make the huſband leſs averſe to take her back again with- 


The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, held the pro- 


But no ſooner was luxury and corruption brought into the 


commonwealth, than the bar became a ſharer in them. 


lords of ſeſſion, except thoſe who have been Advocates, ot 


Advocates, Avocats Plaidants; and counſel Advocates, Ave» 


— words —— - 
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Whereas, in France, after the Advocates have attained to re- 
putation, and experience enough at the bar, they quit ſo 
buſy a province, and become as it were chamber council. — 
They have alſo their Advocate general, and king's Advocate, 
Avocat du Roy. 


Lord Ap voc ATE, in Scotland, is one of the officers of ſtate, 


whoſe buſineſs is to give his advice about the making, and 
executing of laws; to defend the king's right and. intereſt 
in all public meetings ; to proſecute all capital crimes before 
the juſticiary; and concur in all purſuits before ſovereign 
courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all matters where- 
in the king, or his donator, has intereſt, —He intends no pro- 
ceſſes of treaſon, except by warrant of privy council. 


The Lord Advocate is ſometimes an ordinary lord of ſeſſion; | 


in which caſe, he only pleads in the king's cauſes : other- 
wiſe, he is at liberty to plead in all cauſes. | 


Fiſcal Ab voc ATR, Fiſci AnvocaTus, was an officer inſti- 


tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the cauſe, and in- 
tereſts of the Fiſcus, or private treaſury ; in the ſeveral tri- 
bunals where that might be concerned. See FIscus. 


Conſiſtorial ADVOCATE, is an officer of the court of Rome, 


whoſe buſineſs is to plead on the oppoſitions made to the pro- 
viſions of benefices in that court. See PRov1s10N.,— They 
are ten in number. 


ApvocaTeE of a City, or Town, is a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed in 


ſeveral places of Germany, for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in that city, in the emperor's name. See ADVOWEE. 


AnDvocarTe *, is more particularly uſed in church hiſtory, for 


a perſon appointed to defend the rights and revenues of 
a church, or religious houſe. See DEFENDER, VIDAME, 
e. ; 

* Tn which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Adwvowee, De- 


fenfor, Conſervator, Oeconomus, Cauſſidicus, Mundiburdus, | 


Tutor, Actor, Lay Paſtor, Vidame, Scholaſticus, &c. See 
Apvowrr, Otconomus, &c. 


The word Advocatus, or Advowee is ſtill retained, for what 
we uſually call the Patron, or he who has the advowſon, or 
right of preſentation in his own name, See PATRON, AD- 
VOWSON, PRESENTATION, Ce. 

The abbies and monaſteries had alſo their Advocates, or Ad- 
varwvees, Sce ARB, Oe. 


A DVOCATIONE Decimarum, a writ which lies for the 


claim of the fourth part, or upward, of the tithes that be- 
long to any church, See TIT RHE. 


ADVOWEE “, in ancient cuſtoms and law-books, denotes 


the advocate of a church, religious houſe, or the like. See 
ADVOCATE. 

* The word is otherwiſe written Adwvoure, Avouece, and A. 

<v3wee ; ſometimes Adwoyer 3 being derived from the French 


Atcuer, to own, or acknowledge. See Avow. 


There were Advotoees of cathedrals, abbies, monaſteries, &c. 
— Thus, Charlemaign had the title of Advowee of St. Peter's ; 
king Hugh, of St. Riquier; and Bollandus mentions ſome 
letters of pope Nicholas, by which he conſtituted king Ed- 
ward the confeſſor, and his ſucceſſors, Advowee of the mona- 
ſtery at Weſtminſter, and of all the churches in England. 
Theſe Advowees were the guardians, protectors, and, as it 
were, adminiſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
&c. and under their authority, were paſſed all contracts 
which related thereta, See DEFENDER, Oc. | 

It appears alſo, from the moſt ancient charters, that the do- 
nations made to churches, were conferred on the perſons of the 


Advewees, —They always pleaded the cauſes of the churches | 


in court, and diſtributed juſtice for them, in the places under 
their juriſdiction.— They alſo commanded the forces fur- 
niſhed by their monaſteries, &c. for the war; and even were 
their champions, and ſtood duels for them. See ComBar, 
DuEtL, and CHAMPION. 5 


This office is ſaid to have been firſt introduced in the fourth 


century, in the time of Stilico; though the Benedictines do 
not fix its origin before the eighth century. Act. Sana. Be- 
nedict. S. III. P. 1. Præf. p. 91, Cc. 


By degrees, men of the ſirſt rank were brought into it, as it 


was found neceſſary, either to defend with arms, or to pro- 
tect with power and authority. In ſome monaſteries, they 
were called Conſervators; but theſe, without the name, had 
all the functions of Advoꝛbees. See CONSERVATOR. 

There were alſo ſometimes ſeveral Sub-Aduotbees, or ſub- ad- 
vocates in each monaſtery, who officiated inſtead of the Ad- 


dDoroces themſelves ; which, however, proved the ruin of mo- 


aaſteries ; thoſe inferior officers running into great abuſes. 
Hence alſo, huſbands, tutors, and every perſon in general, who 
took upon him the defence of another, were denominated Ad- 


 wmwers, or advocates. —Hence' ſeveral cities had their Ad- 
. vawees ; Which were eſtabliſhed long after the eccleſiaſtical 
ones, and doubtleſs from their example.—Thus, we read in 


hiſtory of the Advorwees of Augsburg, of Arras, &c, 

The vidames aſſumed the quality of Advoweesz and hence 
it is, that ſeveral hiſtorians of the eighth century, confound 
the two functions together. See VIDAME, 


Hence alſo it is, that ſeveral ſecular lords in Germany bear | 


mitres for their creſts, as having anciently been Advowee 
of the great churches, See Mir RE, and CResT, | 


—_y 


ADV 
Spelman diſtinguiſhes two kinds of eccleſiaſtical Ade. 
The one, of cauſes, or proceſſes, Advocati 8 
other, of territory, or lands, Advocati Soli. Sg 
The former were nominated by the king, and were 1g, 


lawyers, who undertook to plead the cauſes of: 
ſteries. 


| ally 
Je mona. 


The other, which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are ſometimes called by 


their primitive name, Advewees, though more uſually 5. 
trons, were hereditary ; as being the founders, and FLA i 
of churches, Cc. or their heirs. See PATRON. wh 
Women were ſometimes Advowees, Adwecatiſſee. And. in f 
fect, the cannon law mentions ſome who had this title. nd 
who had the ſame right of preſentation, &c, in their "ut? 
which the Advowees themſelves had. I 
In a Stat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with Advowee Paramcy,: 
for the higheſt patron ; that is, the king. See Pax anovy:;. 
There were alſo Advowees of countries and provinces.—], . 
charter of the year 1187, Berthold duke of Zeringhen a 
called Advowee of Thuringia; and in the Notitia of the Ba. 
gie churches, publiſhed by Mirzus, the count of Lorain ;. 
ſtiled count and Advowee of Brabant.—In the eleventh ind 
twelfth centuries, we alſo meet with the Advotwees of Alſa- 
tia, of Suabia, Cc. 
Raymond d' Agiles relates, that aſter the recovery of Jeru- 
ſalem from the Saracens, it being propoſed to ele i kin 
thereof; the biſhops pleaded ; Non debere ibi eligi regem, ul; 
Deus paſſus & coronatus eſt, &c. That © they ought by no 
means to appoint a king, in a place where God had ſuf. 
<< fered and been crowned ; but ſhould content themſelve; 
** with electing an Advowee, or advocate of the city, to take 
care of the garriſon, &c.”—In effect, Dodechin, a Ger- 
man abbot, who wrote a voyage to the Holy Land in the 
twelfth century, calls Godfrey of Bulloign, Advawee of the 
holy ſepulchre. 
ADVOWING#, or AvowincG, AvoCARE, in law, the 
juſtifying, or maintaining an act formerly done. 

* Bratton, and other ancient lawyers, uſe the Latin term A. 
wocare, in the ſame ſignification; as, Adwocatio difſeifi- 
nd, L. IV. c. 26. Caſſaneus alſo uſes the ſubſtantive FA 
ſavobamentum, for a diſavowing, or refuſing to av. 

Thus, if one take a diſtreſs of rent, or other thing, and 
he that is diſtrained ſues a replevin, the diſtrainer, juſtify- 
ing or maintaining the act, is ſaid to avow. See DisTREss, 
REPLEVY, Oc. | 

The original uſe of the word is this.—When ftoln goods 
were bought by one, and fold to another, it was lawful for 
the right owner to take them wherever they were found; 
and he in whoſe poſſeſſion they were found, was bound, 
Advocare, i. e. to produce the ſeller to juſtify the ſale, and 
ſo on till they came at the thief. : 


Afterwards, the term was applied to any thing which a man 


acknowledged to be his own, or done by him; in which 
ſenſe, it is mentioned by Fleta, L. I. pars 4. Si vir ipſum in 
domo G ceperit, nutrierit & advocaverit filium ſuum. 
ADV ON, ApvocaT1o, the quality, or office of an 
Advowee, or advocate, &c, See ADVOWEE, and ADVOCATE. 
ADvowsoN, or ADVOUZEN, in common law, ſignifies a 
right to preſent to a vacant benefice, See PRESENTATION. 
In which ſenſe, the word imports as much as Jus patronatus 
in the canon Law. See PATRONAGE. 
The reaſon of the name Advoroſon, Advecatio, is, that an- 
ciently thoſe who had a right to preſent to a church, were 
maintainers of it, or great benefactors to it; and were ſome- 
times called Patroni, and ſometimes Advocati, or Advower:. 
See ADVOCATE, Co. 
In the general, an Advow/on is where either a biſhop, dean 
and chapter, or a lay-patron, have a right to preſent whom 
they pleaſe to any Giritual benefice, when it becomes void. 
See VACANCY, and BENEFICE, &c, 
This Advotuſon is of two kinds.—Advowſon in groſs, that 15, 
not immediately reſtrained, or adhering to any manor, 25 
parcel thereof, 1 
And Advowſon appendant, which depends on a manor, as ap- 
purtenant to it. This Kitchin calls an Incident, which may 
be ſeparated from its ſubject. | 
Add, that as the builders and endowers of a church were the 
patrons of it ; ſo thoſe who founded any religious houſe, bad 
the Advoawſon or patronage of it. DTD aa 
Sometimes the patron had the ſole nomination of the prelate, 
abbot, or prior; either by inveſtiture, (i. e. delivery of a py 
ſtoral ſtaff) or by direct preſentation to the dioceſan : an if 
a free election was left to the religious, yet a, Conge 
or licence of election, was firſt to be obtained of the patron» 
and the perſon elected was confirmed by him. 
If the founder's family became extinct, the patronage of the 
convent went to the lord of the manor. Unleſs the ſeveral col. 


leges in the univerſities be reſtrained in the number ofAdvowlons 


they may receive ; it is argued they will in time acquire ſuch 


a flock, as to fruſtrate the deſign of their foundation (which 
is the education of youth) by creating too quick a ſucceſion 
of fellows ; ſo that there will not be in the colleges a ſufficien 


number of perſons of ſufficient age, knowledge and _— 
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RY. See the article ApuITERT. | 
45087, Apso, among phyſicians, c. is applied to 
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inſtruct and form the minds of the youth. In ſome 


rience ed number of Advowſons is ſaid to be already two 


colleges 


thirds, or more, of the number of fellows. Tis objected on 
It oy 


that the ſucceſſion of fellows may be too ſlow, 
” . = quick; whereby perſons well qualified may be 
ned ſo long in colleges, as not to have ſtrength or _ 
e leſt for the diſcharge of parochial functions. 
Lin. Paroch. Anttq. in voc. 


a8 well 


ſach humours, as by long heat become of a hot, and fiery na- 
ture. See HUMOUR. 
* 'The word is formed of the Latin adurere, to burn. 
Such is choler ſuppoſed to be: Melancholy is uſually conſi- 
Jered a8 black, and aduſt bile. See CHOLER, ELAN- 
&c. : 
Bloc is ad o be aduſt, when by reaſon of ſome extraordi- 
heat, its more ſubtile parts are all evaporated, leaving 
the groſſer, with all the impurities therein, half torrified, as 
it were. See BLOOD. : | 
ADYTUM*, Adbro, a ſecret or retired place in the Pa- 
gan temples, where oracles were given, and into which none 
but the prieſts were admitted. See TEMPLE, ORACLE, 
SANCTUARY, Sc. P 
* The word, originally Greek, ſignifies inacceſſible ; being com 
pounded of a, not; and zu, Or Zuvo, to enter. 


or ADDICE, acutting tool, of the ax-kind ; having 

a made thin, and arching ; and its edge at right-angles 
to the handle ; chiefly uſed for taking thin chips off timber or 
boards, and for paring away certain irregularities which the 
ax cannot come at. See Ax. ö 
The Ade is uſed by carpenters, and more by coopers, as being 
convenient for cutting the hollow ſides of boards, &c. It is 
ground to a baſe on its inſide to its outer edge. So that when 
it is blunt, they cannot well grind it without taking its helve 

the eye. : | 

A . : A, : diphthong, or double vowel, compounded of A 
andE, See DIPHTHONG. 
Anthors are by no means agreed as to the uſe of the @ in 
Engliſh words.—Some, out of regard to etymology, inſiſt on 
its being retained in all words, particularly technical ones, 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin; while others, from a 
conſideration that it is no proper diphthong in our language, 
its ſound being no other than that of the ſimple e; contend, 
that it ought to be intirely diſuſed, except in words which 
retain the Latin and Greek form in every thing elſe. 
For our own part, *till the point is a little better ſettled, we 
mult be contented to ſteer a kind of middle courſe ; conform- 
ing our ſelves to cuſtom as nearly as may be.—Such articles, 
therefore, as are omitted under A, the reader may pleaſe in 
look for under E. | 

ACEA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts and combats, celebrated 
in gina, in honour of ZEacus, who had been their king, 
and who, on account of his ſingular juſtice upon earth, was 
ſuppoſed to have a. commiſſion given him, to be one of the 
judges in hell. See FEAST, &c. 


ACHMALOTARCHA, Axuanuragxns, in antiquity, | 
a Greek term, ſignifying, the cheif, or leader of the Jewiſh | 


captives in Babylonia. 
The Jews who refuſed to follow Zorobbabel, and return 
with him to Jeruſalem, after the Babyloniſh captivity ; cre- 
ated an Æchmalotarch, to govern them.—Not that the Jews 
themſelves called him by this name, as ſome authors have aſ- 
ferted ; for that people ſpoke Hebrew, or Chaldee, not 
Greek, But Origen, and others, who wrote in the Greek 
tongue, rendered the Hebrew name M23 Wa Roſch galuth, 
q. d. Cheif of the Captivity, by a Greek name of the like 
import, a:xaaurux@>, formed from arxponurog, captive, of 
au, point, ſpear, war: and zex@v, commander, chief. 
However, the Jews ſeemed to have had officers of this kind 
before the return from Babylon : witneſs the hiſtory of Suſan- 
nah ; the two elders who condemned her, being ſuppoſed 
to have been Achmalitarebæ that year. —The Jewiſh writers 


ure us, that the Æchmalotarchæ were only to be choſen | 


out of the tribe of Judah. | 
IES, in antiquity, a chapel, or inferior kind of temple, 
diſtinguiſhed by this, that it was not conſecrated by the Au- 
gurs, as thoſe properly called temples were. See TEMPLE, 
AuGur, Se. ; 2 : 
Such was the Ærarium, or treaſury ; called Ades Saturni. 
ee /ERARIUM. 
ADILE *, AD1L1s, in antiquity, a Roman magiſtrate, 
reſted with divers functions, chiefly that of ſuperintending 


the buildings both public and private; as baths, aquæducts, 


roads, bridges, cauſeways, Se - 


The word is formed of Ades, temple, or houſe, on account 
of their having the care of temples, houſes, e. 


The Ædiles at Rome correſponded to what the Greeks called 
Agor anom, and Aſtynomi ; they differed from Oeconomi and 

rcaru, who were rather receivers of the revenues; alſo 
irom Logifte, Curatores & Patres civitatis, See the article 


AGORAKOMm1, Ge. 


A G1 


To the Ædiſes belonged the inſpection of the weights and 
meaſures. They fixed the rates of proviſions, and took care 
the people were not exacted on therein. The inquiry and 
cognizance of debauches, and diſorders in public houſes, like- 
wiſe belonged to them : they were to reviſe comedies ; and it 
belonged to them to treat the people with grand games, and 
ſpectacles at their own expence. 

To the Adiles alſo belonged the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, 
and the cenſure and examination of Books. I hey had the 
power on certain occaſions of iſſuing edicts; and by degrees 
they procured to themſelves a conſiderable juriſdiction, the 
cognizance of various cauſes, &c.—The office ruined numbers 
by its expenſiveneſs, ſo that in Auguſtus's times, even many 
ſenators declined it on that account. 

All theſe functions, which rendered the Adiles ſo conſider- 
able, belonged at firſt to the Ædiles of the people, #diles 
Plebeli, or minores. Theſe were only two in number; and 
were firſt created in the ſame year as the tribunes : ſor the 


tribunes, finding themſelves oppreſſed with the. multiplicity of 


affairs, demanded of the ſenate to have officers, whereon they 
might diſcharge themſelves of matters of leſs importance ; and, 
accordingly, two Adiles were created. And hence it was, 
that the ÆAdiles were elected every year, at the ſame aſſembly 
as the tribunes. See TRIBUNE, | 

But theſe plebeian Zdiles, having refuſed, on a ſignal occa- 
ſion, to treat the people with ſhews : as pleading themſelves 
unable to ſupport the expence thereof : the patricians made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the 
honours of the Zdilate, &c. 

On this occaſion, there were two new A diles created, of the 
number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388. They 
were called #diles curules, or majores ; as having a right to 
fit on a curule chair, enriched with ivory, when they gave 
audience; whereas the plebeian Ædiles, only ſat on benches, 
See CURULE. 

Beſides that the curule Ædiles ſhared all the ordinary func- 
tions with the plebeian, their chief employ was, to procure 
the celebration of the grand Roman games, and to exhibit 
comedies, ſhews of gladiators, Ic. to the people. 

To eaſe theſe four firſt Ædiles, Cæſar created a new kind, 
called Ædiles cereales, as being deputed chiefly to take care 
of the corn, which was called donum Cereyis ; for the hea- 
thens honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who preſided over corn, 
and attributed to her the invention of agriculture. Theſe A- 


| diles cereales, were alſo taken out of the order of patricians. 


In the municipal cities there were Adiles, with the ſame au- 
thority as at Rome, ; 
We alſo read of an Z4ilis alimentarius, expreſied in abbre- 
viature by Adil. alim. whoſe office ſeems to have been to 
provide diet for thoſe who were maintained at the public 
charge, though others aſſign them a different office. 

an ancient inſcription we alſo meet with Adile of the 
camp, Adilis caſtrorum, or ædile of the camp. 


A GILOPS, in medicine, a tumor, or rather ulcer, in the 


great angle of the eye; either with, or without an Inflam- 
mation. See ExE, TumoR, and Uices. 
* The word in its original Greek, ayiauy, ſignifies a goat's 
eye; compounded of ad, goat, and wh, eye; in regard; 
goats are ſuppoſed extremely Iiab. e to this diſtemper. 
Authors frequently uſe Ægilops, Anchilops, and Fiſtula La- 
crymalis promiſcuouſly : but the more accurate, after Ægi- 
neta, make a difference.—The tumor, ere it becomes ulce- 
rous, is properly called Anchilops ; and, after it is got into the 
lachrymal paſſages, and has rendered the Os Lachrymale ca- 
rious, Fiſtula Lachrymalis. See ANCHILOPs, c. | 
If the Agilops, be accompanied with an inflammation ; it is 
ſuppoſed. to take its riſe from the abundance of blood, which 
a plethoric habit diſcharges on the corner of the eye.—lIf 
it be without an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to proceed from 


a viſcous pituitous humour, thrown upon this part. The 


method of cure is the ſame as that of the Ophthalmia. 


If the Ægilops be neglected, it burſts, and degenerates into a 


fiſtula, which eats into the bone. See FisTULA. 


AGIPAN *, in antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, 


and the Panes. See SATYR. | | 
* The word is compounded of a; ayo;s goat as being 
tepreſented with the horns, legs, feet, Fc. of that animal. 
The ancients alſo give the name Agipans to a ſort of 
monſters mentioned by Pliny, © Solinus, and Pomp. Mela, L. 
I. c. 8.—Salmaſius, in his notes on Solinus, takes Ægipan to 


have ſignified the ſame in Lybia with Sy/vanus among the 


Romans. See SYLV AN. ; ; 
Voſſius rejects the opinion, and ſhews, that the Zgipans had 
not faces like men, as the Sylvans had; but like goats. 
effect, the whole upper part of the body reſemble that ani- 
mal; and as to the lower, they painted it with a fiſh's tail. 
The monſter repreſented on ſome Medals of Auguſtus, by 
antiquaries called Capricornus; appears to be the true Ægi- 

n. See CAPRICORN. 8 


See Buck TIER. 


A GIS, in the ancient mythology, a name given to the ſhield, 
or buckler of Jupiter, and Pall; Has: 
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The coat Amalthea, which had ſuckled Jove, being dead; 
that God is faid to have covered his buckler with the ſkin 
thereof: whence the appellation Ægis, from af, arycs, ſhe- 


oat, 
. afterwards reſtoring the beaſt to life again, covered 
it with a new ſkin, and placed it among the ſtars. 
As to his buckler, he made a preſent of it to Minerva; 
whence that goddeſs's buckler is alſo called Ægis, in Virgil, 
neid. L. VIII. v. 354, and 435. and other authors. 
Minerva, having killed the Gofgon Meduſa, nailed her head 
in the middle of the Mgis, which henceforth had the facul- 
ty of converting into ſtone all thoſe who looked thereon ; as 


Meduſa her ſelf had done during her life. See Homer, /had. 


Others take the Ægis not to have been a buckler, but a 
cuiraſs, or breaſt-plate. And it is certain, the Ægis of Pal- 
las, deſcribed by Virgil, AEneid. L. VIII. v. 435. muſt have 
been a cuiraſs ; ſince the poet ſays expreſly, that Meduſa's 
head was on the breaſt of the goddeſs. But the Ægis of Jupi- 
ter, mentioned a little higher, v. 354. ſeems to have been a 
buckler, The words 

Cum ſepe nigrantem 

Ægida concuteret dextra, 

agreeing very well to a buckler; but not at all to a cuiraſs, 
or breaſt- plate. | 
Servius makes the ſame diſtinction on the two paſſages of Vir- 
gil; for on v. 354, he takes the Ægis for the buckler of Ju- 
piter, made as above mentioned of the ſkin of the goat A- 
malthea: and in verſe 435, he deſcribes the AÆgis as the 
armour which covers the breaſt; and which in ſpeaking of 


AG 


ſtrong, is meant a lion; and by meat, honey. Solomon is 


men is called Cuiraſs, and Agis in ſpeaking of the gods. 
Many authors have overlooked theſe diſtinctions for want 


of going to the ſources. 


— 


GUENT, Oc. 
We meet with a black, a red, a white, a ſimple, a compound, 
a magiſtral Ægyptiacum. 


The ſimple Ægytiacum, which is that uſually found in our 


ſhops, is a compoſition of verdigreaſe, vinegar and honey, 
boiled to a conſiſtence: the preſcription is Meſue's. Alt is uſu- 
ally ſuppoſed to take its name from its duſky colour, where- 
in it reſembles that of the natives of Egypt.—lIt is improper- 
ly called an unguent ; as there is no oil, or other fat in it. 
Some chuſe to call it, Mel Agytiacum. It is chiefly uſed 
for eating off rotten fleſh, and cleanſing foul ulcers ; particu- 
larly venereal ones in the throat, &c, It alfo deſtroys thoſe 
cancerous eroſions apt to grow in children's mouths. 


ENIGMA“, a propoſition put in obſcure, ambiguous, and 


generally contradictory terms, to puzzle, or exerciſe the wit, 
in finding out its meaning. Or, an obſcure diſcourſe, co- 


vering ſome common, and well krown thing, under re- 


mote and uncommon terms. See DEvIsE. 
* The word is Greek, Augua, formed of auilreoda, obſcur? 


znnuere, to hint a thing darkly, of vos, an obſcure ſpeech, 


diſcourſe, 'The latins ſometimes call it /cirpus, firpus, or 
ſcrupus, Gell. I. 12 c. 6. The popular name is riddle : from 
the Belgic raeder, or the Saxon araethan, to interpret. 


Fran. Junius defines an Ænigma to be an obſcure parable, or 


allegory ; and makes two kinds : the one greater, rendering 
the ſentence more intricate and knotty, by a multitude of 


words ; the other er 3 conſiſting of only one or two re- 


mote words, or alluſions; as in Iſaiah, C. XI. I. * 
ſus Chriſt is called Wa, ſurculus, rod, branch. See 
RABL E, e 

Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, defines an Ænig- 
zug, a diſcourſe, or painting, including ſome hidden mean- 
ing, which is propoſed to be gueſſed. 


Painted Mnigma's, are repreſentations of the works of nature, | 


or art, concealed under humane figures, drawn from hiſtory, 


or fable. Thus Jefis Chriſt, in the middle of the doctors, re- | 


preſents the bible, &c. 

A Verbal Anigma is a witty, artful and abſtruſe deſcription 
of ny thing: Bouhours, "Se 

Fa. Meneſtrier, has given us a learned treatiſe of Anigma's 
and ænigmatical figures. 1 . 
The uſe of Auigma's was very great among the Egyptians. 
That people, Gale obſerves, covered their doctrines, both 
of divine, human, and natural things, under ſuch diguiſes: 
thus ſome of the ſtars, Clemens Alexand. Strom. 5. obſerves, 
were, on account of their oblique motions, likened to ſerpents, 
the ſun to a crocodile, a ſhip, &c. | 
Gale thinks they might borrow the cuſtom from the He- 
brews, among whom, it is certain, the Ænigmatic way was 
not leſs in uſe. Witneſs Sampſon's riddle, Judg. XIV. 12. 


13. J will now put forth a riddle to you, &c. IV i. e. 
according to Vatable, an Ænigmatical problem: the LXX 
render it, WpbPAnpez, Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the ſtrong tame forth ſweetneſs. Where, by eater and 


faid to have ogy und 7" rg ee in the ſolution of Ænig- 
ma's. Joſeph. Anti. Lib. V. C. 2. Clemens affures us, that 
the Egyptians placed Sphynges before their temples; to inti- 


PTIACU M, in medicine, a name given to divers 
unguents of the detergent, or corroſive kind. See UN- 
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mate that the doctrines of God and religion 
cal and obicure, See HIEROGLYPHIC, 
BOL, FABLE, Sc. 

AOLIC, or XoL1an, in grammar, 
dialects of the Greek tongue, See GREEK, and Dial Ec 
It was firſt uſed in Bœotia; whence it paſſed into Xoliz 1 
was that which Sappho and Alcæus wrote in. =o 
The Zolic dialect generally throws out the aſpirate or (, 
ſpirit, and agrees in ſo many things with the Doric 
that the two are uſually confounded together. 


E were /niomat;. 
MBLEM, Sy. 


dialed, 


See Dopr« 
ZAZOLIPILE*, ZoLieiLa, a hydraulic inftr one, \ 


ument 4 
ſiſting of a hollow, metalline ball, with a n Ip 


pipe ariſing from the ſame ; which being filled with v. 


5 OT 
ater, 


and thus expoſed to the fire, produces a vehement bla of 


wind. See WinD. 


* 'This inſtrument, Des Cartes and others have made uſe of 80 
account for the natural cauſe, and generation of wind. 
And hence its name, olipila, q. F ila oli, Kol; 
ball; ZEolus being reputed the god of the winds. | 
Sometimes the neck is made to ſcrew into the ball, which i 
the moſt commodious way, becauſe then the cavity may the 
more readily be filled with water: if there be no ferew, it 
may be filled thus. — Heat the ball red-hot, and throw it into 
a veſſel of water; the water will run in at a ſmall hole, and 
fill about two thirds of the cavity. . 
If, after this, the Æolipile be laid on, or before, the fire; ſo 
that the water and veſſel become very much heated; the * 
ter being rarified into a kind of momentary air, will be forced 
out with very great noiſe and violence; but it will be by fits 
and not with a conſtant and uniform blaſt. ; 
Theſe phænomena the reader will be eaſily enabled to ſolve 
from what is ſhewn under the articles, Alx, WATER, Ra- 
REFACTION, Ec. 
The air or vapour iſſuing out of the Solipile, is found ſen- 
ſibly hot near the orifice; but at a farther diſtance, cold; 
like what we obſerve of our own breath : the cauſe of which 
is controverted.— The Corpuſcularians account for it hence, 
that the fire contained in the rarified vapour, though ſuffi- 
cient to be felt near the orifice, diſengages it ſelf in the pro- 
greſs of the ſtream ; and becomes inſenſible ere arrived at the 
journey's end. See FIRE.—The mechanical philoſophers, 
on the other hand, hold that the vapour, at its exit from the 
ball, is endued with that peculiar ſpecies of circular motion, 
which conſtitutes the quality heat ; and that the further it re- 
cedes therefrom, the more is this motion deſtroyed, by the 
reaction of the contiguous air; till the heat at length becomes 
inſenſible. See HEAT. 
Chauvin ſuggeſts ſome further uſes of the Aolipile.— 10, He 
thinks it might be applied inſtead of a bellows to blow the 
fire, where a very intenſe heat is required. 29, If a trum- 
pet, horn, or other ſonorous inſtrument were fitted to its 
neck, it might be made to yield muſic. 3%, If the neck 
were turned . perpendicularly upwards, and prolonged by a 
tube or hollow cylinder fitted toit, and a hollow ball laid on 
the orifice of the tube; the ball would be blown up, and 
kept fluctuating or playing up and down: as in the ſtream of 
a fountain. See FoUNTAIN.—And, 4%, it might ſerve to 


ſcent, or fumigate a room, if filled with perfumed, inſtead 
of common air, 


EON, AION, age; literally ſignifies the duration of a thing. 
See AGE, and DURATION. 


Some ancient heritics have affixed another idea to the word 
Am: in order” to which, they have made uſe of the philo- 
ſophy of Plato, giving reality to the ideas, which that phi- 
loſopher had imagined in God ; and even perſonifying them, 
and feigning them diftin& from God, and to have been pro- 
duced by him; ſome male, others female. See IDEA, and 
PLATONISM. 
Theſe ideas they call Zons; of an afſemblage whereof they 
compoſe the deity, calling it TAnpope, a Greek word, ſigni- 
iying fulneſs. 

imon Magus is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of theſe 
Sons; which were afterwards brought to perfection by Va- 
lentinus, who refining on thoſe who had preceded him in 


this way, produced a long genealogy of Sons, to the num- 


ber of 30. The firſt, and moſt perfect, he particularly de- 


nominates II eon, Proon, that is, pre- exiſtent; beſide other 


names, the moſt uſual. whereof was that of Bythos, Bld, 
depth. N 

This Bythos continued long alone with Ewa, Ennea, 
thought; whom Valentinus alſo called Xzpis, grace, and Zn, 
ſilence. At length, Bythos with Sige, produced Maus, 


Nys, underſtanding, and Angela, truth, her ſiſter. Nous 


begat two ons; Logos, Aoy©>, word, and Zoe, £1, life: 
which two begot others, Anthropos, Argos, man, and 
Exxanciz, church. And theſe eight ons were the chief of 
all the reſt. | 5 By 

The word, A/ , and life, Zwn, begot ten other Sons 
Man and the Church begot twelve more ; among whom were 
the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, the Perfect, Ted, 
and wiſdom, Toi. And thus were 30 Aon, made up 3 
which all together made the Pleroma, TInpwan, or ſpiritu 
and inviſible plenitude. n ee be fe 


| ' 5 


denotes one of the five 


* Wn wo WHY © 


ons, the Valentinians hold to have been figured by 
f our Saviour's private life. See GNosTICs, 


UATION. IJ EQUA TION. 


Theſe 30 


the 30-years o 


AAT OR. EQUATOR. 

A UILIBRIUM. EQUILIBRIUM. 
INOX | EQUINOX. 

A JUINOCTIAL. See 4 EQUINOCTIAL. 

A QUIPOLLENT. E QUIPOLLENT, 

AQUIVALENT. EQUIVALENT. | 

| A UIVOCAL. EqQuivocaAL. 

UO CA Tiox, &c. EqQuivoCcaATION, &c, 


A*, in chronology, a fixed point of time, from whence to 
— in 4 computation of the years enſuing. 'See Epoch. 


* The word is ſometimes alſo written in ancient authors, Era: 

its origin is conteſted, though it is generally allowed to have 
had its riſe in Spain. Sepulveda ſuppoſes it formed from 
A, ER. A. the notæ or abbreviatures of the words, Annus 
erat Auguſti, occaſioned by the Spaniards beginning their 
computation from the time their country came under the do- 
minion of Auguſtus, or that of their receiving the Roman 
calendar. This opinion, however ingenious, is rejected by 
Scaliger, not only on account that in the ancient abbrevia- 
tures 4 never ſtood for Annus, unleſs when preceded by 
for vixit ; and that it ſeems improbable they ſhould put 
ER for erat, and the latter 4 without any diſcrimination 
both for Annus and Auguſtus. Voſſius nevertheleſs favours 
the conjecture, and judges it at leaſt as probable, as either 
that of Iſidore, who derives Zra from A, the tribute mo- 
ney, wherewith Auguſtus taxed the world : or that of Sca- 
liver himſelf, who deduces it likewiſe from An, though in a 
different manner: t, he obſerves, was uſed among the an- 
cients for an article, or item, in an account. And hence it came 
alſo to ſtand for a ſum or number itſelf. From the plural Ara, 
came by corruption ra, ram, in the ſingular ; much as 
Oftia, Oftiam, the name of a place from Oſtia, the mouths 
of the Tyber. The opinion of Chriſtmannus carries ſtill leſs 
probability, who derives the word from the Arabic Arach, 
to compute : and the ſame may be ſaid of that of If. Voſ- 
ſius, who I Fra to be originally the ſame with He- 
gira, and to be derived from Heger, q. d. ſtranger ; a name 
given by the Jews to Herod. 

RAV is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient me- 
thod of computing time among the Spaniards, which antici- 
pated the common ra from the birth of Chriſt, by 37 
years, See INCARNATION. 

* This is by ſome called the ra of Cæſar, by others the 
Ara of Eras, by the later writers the Spaniſh Ara. 
XAZRARIUME*, the public treaſurer of the Roman ſtate. See 


Fiscus. 
* The temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great treaſury 
of the ſtate, was firſt called rarium; from As, Aris, 


copper ; that being the only money in uſe before the year of | 


Rome 485. See Money, and Colin. 


It was firſt erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by a 
yearly voluntary contribution ; but that proving inſufficient, 
the twentieth part of all legacies and inheritances, except of 
ſuch as fell to the next of kin or the poor, were conſigned 
to this treaſury, 
For the cuſtody hereof, three of the emperor's lifeguard were 
conſtituted Præfecti Æxrarii. wb 
AERIAL, AERIus, ſomething that conſiſts of, or has re- 
lation to, air. See AIR. 


The Eſſeni, the moſt refined and rational ſet among the 


Jews, held that the human ſoul conſiſted of an aerial ſub- 
ſtance, See EssENI. | 
Angels or ſpirits, whether good or evil, ſaid ſometimes to ap- 
pear, are ſuppoſed to aſſume an aerial body, in order to become 
ſenſible. See ANGEL. 
Porphyry and Jamblicus admit a fort of Dæmons or aerial 
ſpirits, to which they give various names. See Dx Mox, GE- 
NIUs, &c, | 
The Roficrucians, and other viſionaries, fill the atmoſphere 
with aerial inhabitants, See Ros icRUCIAN, GNOME, &c. 
AERTAI arg is that which repreſents bodies weakened, | 
and diminiſhed, in proportion to their diſtance from the eye. 
See PERSPECTIVE, I NN 
Aerial Perſpective, has chiefly to do with the colours of ob- 
jects, whoſe force and luſtre it takes off more, or leſs, to 
make them appear as if more, or leſs, remote. See Co- 
LOUR, and CLAIR-OBSCURE, | | 
It is founded on this, that the longer column of air an ob- 
ect is ſeen through, the weaker do the viſual rays emitted 
from it affect the eye. See VISION. 
AERIANS, AkRTANT, in antiquity, a religious ſect deno- 
ä from Aerius, an Armenian prieſt in the fourth cen- 
ury. | 8 
The Aerians had much the ſame ſentiments, in reſpect of 
the Trinity, as the Arians; beſide which, th y had ſome 
5 [one of their own, and particularly this : that there is no 
Uiftcrence between prieſts, and biſhops ; but that the prieſt- 
„and epiſcopate are abſolutely one and the ſame order, 


. 


or dignity ; an opinion ſince ftrenuouſly aſſerted by many | 


mod divines. See BisHoP, PRIEST, PRESBYTER, Cc. 
er1us built his doctrine chiefly on ſome paſſages in St. Faul; 
and, among others, that in the firſt epiſtle to imothy. Ch. 


IV. v. T4.” where that apoſtle exhorts him not to negleRt | 


Vol. I. N 4. 
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the gift he had received by the laying on of the hands of the pre 
bytery. Here, obſerves Ae tis A of ble e 
Timothy evidently received his ordination from the presby- 
ters or prieſts, See OR DIN AT IW. 
St. Epiphanius, Hær. 75. ſtands up briſkly for the ſuperiori- 
ty of biſhops, againſt the Aerians.— The word preſbytery. in 
St. Paul, he obſerves, includes both biſhops and prieſts ; the 
whole ſenate, or aſſembly of the eccleſiaſtics of the place: 
and in ſuch an aſſembly had Timothy been ordained. See 
PRESBYTERY. 

AEROMANC Y“, AtRroMaANTIa, an ancient ſpecies of 
divination, performed by the means of the air, and phæno- 
mena happening therein. See DivixaTion, Ec. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, age, air; and 
, parrea, divination. See HyDrRoMANncy. 

AEROMETRY *, AeromETRIAa, the art of meaſuring 
the air, its powers, and properties. See AIR. 

The word is compounded of ange, air; and werpew, to 

meaſure. 

Aerometry includes the laws of the motion, gravitation, preſ- 
ſion, elaſticity, rarefaction, condenſation, &c. of the atmo- 
ſpherical fluid. See ELASTICIT V, RAREFACTION, Cc. 
The word Aerometry is but little uſed : in lieu hereof, we 
commonly call this branch of philoſophy, Pneumatics. See 
PNEUMATICS. 
C. Wolfius, profeſſor of mathematics at Hall, having re- 
duced many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical de- 
monſtration; firſt publiſhed Elements of Aerometry, at Leip- 
ſic, 1709, in High-dutch, and afterwards more largely in 
Latin.—Thus is the doctrine of the air incorporated into 
the mathematical ſciences. See MaTHEMATICs. | 

AZRUGINOUS, ſomething partaking of, or like to, th 
ruſt of copper. See RusT, and CoPPER, 


ARUGO, denotes ruſt, eſpecially that of copper. See 


RusT. 
ARUGO is alſo uſed for verdigreaſe. See VERDIGREASE. 
AERY, or AIR “, in ſpeaking of hawks, eagles, or the like, 
anſwers to the neſt of other birds. See Nrpus. 
The word is formed from the French Aire; and that from the 
German, Ey, egg, in the plural Eyr. 
AS, a Latin term, ſignifying copper, money, &c. 
Es, in antiquity, is 8 uſed for fs, See As. 
As Grave denotes money paid by weight, and not by tale, 
Liv. I. 4. in fine. | | 6 
As Ultum, is a chemical preparation, ordinarily made of copper 
cut into thin plates, put into a crdcible with ſulphur and falt, 
ftratum ſuper flratum ; and thus ſet in a hot charcoal fire, 
till the ſulphur be conſumed, See CRocus, Cor PER, VE- 
NUs, &c, HE | 


It is very deterfive ; and is uſed for eating off dead fleſh. They | 


who make this uſe of it, are to heat it red-hot in the fire 
nine times; and quench it as often in linſeed oil, But this 
is a precaution rarely complied with. 


FSCHYNOMENOUS Plants, among botanifts, are thoſe 


popularly called ſenſitive plants. See SENSITIVE. 
ASNECY, in law, priority of age among coparceners. 


 AESTIMATIO Capzitis, in our ancient law- books. See 


WRE, WERELADE, WEREGILD, Cc. 
King Athelſtan, in a great aſſembly held at Exeter, declared 
what mulcts were to be paid pro Æſtimatione in Fa for of- 
fence committed againſt ſeveral perſons according to their 
degrees: the Eſtimation of the king's head to be 30000 thrym- 
ſz; of an archbiſhop, or ſatrapa, or Ss 15000 of a 
biſhop or a ſenator, 8ooo ; of a prieſt, or a thane, 2000, 
&c. Creſſy's Church Hiſt. fol. 884 5. and L. Hen. I. 
ESTIVAL, or EsTivaAL, of, or belonging to ſummer, 
See SUMMER, | | 


Thus, we ſay, the Rival Solſtice, &c. in oppoſition ta 


Brumal, See SOLSTICE, 

ASTUARY, AsSTUuaARIUm, in geography, an arm of the 
| ſea, running up a good way into the land. See SEA, 

Such is Briſtol channel, many of the firths of Scotland, Oc. 

See ARM, Bay, FRITH, Cc. | 
ESTUARY, is ſometimes alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a vapour- 
bath, Balneum bo * um. See VAPOUR and BATH, 
T HER“, is uſually underſtood ef a thin, ſubtile matter, or 
medium, much finer and rarer than air ; which commencing 
from the limits of our atmoſphere, poſſeſſes the whole heaven- 
ly Space. See HEAVEN, WorLD, Sc. 

»The word is Greek, albu, ſuppoſed to be formed from the 
verb ai, to burn, to flame; ſome of the ancients, par- 
—_— Anaxagoras, ſuppoſing it of the nature of fire. See 

IRE. | | 
The philoſophers cannot conceive that the largeſt part of the 
creation ſhould be perfectly void; and therefore fill it with a 
ſpecies of matter under the denomination of Æther.— But they 
vary extremely as to the nature and character of this Æther.—. 
Some conceive it as a body ſui generis, appointed only to fill 
up the vacuities between the heavenly bodies ; and therefore 


confined to the regions above our atmoſphere.—Others ſuppoſe .. 


it of ſo ſubtile and penetrating a nature, as to pervade the air, 
and other bodies; and poſſeſs the pores and intervals thereof. 
Others deny the exiſtence of any ſuch ſpecific matter; and 
think the air it ſelf, by that 3 tenuity and expanſion 5 
* | 14 * 1 | - . | 
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The term Ather being thus embarraſſed with a variety of 


to the full character of an Æther. See HEAT. 


mena of light; as alſo, ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c.— In 


ETHER of Plants. See /ETHERIAL. 
A£THERIAL, ATHrERIvs, ſomething that belongs to, or 


AETHERIAL Oil, is a fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, approaching, 


is found capable of, may diffuſe it ſelf through the interſtellar 
ſpaces, and be the only matter found therein. See AIR. 

In effect, ther, being no object of our ſenſe, but the mere 
work of imagination, brought only upon the ſtage for the ſake 
of hypotheſis, or to ſolve ſome phænomenon, real or imagi- 
nary ; authors take the liberty to modify it how they pleaſe. 
Some ſuppoſe it of an elementary nature, like other bodies, 
and only diſtinguiſhed oy its tenuity, and the other affections 
conſequent thereon z which is the philoſophical Æther.—O- 
thers will have it of another ſpecies, and not elementary; 
but rather a ſort of fifth element, of a purer, more refined, 
and ſpirituous nature, than the ſubſtances about our earth; 
and void of the common affections thereof, as gravity, &c. 
The heavenly ſpaces, being the ſuppoſed region or reſidence 
of a more exalted claſs of bitags x the medium muſt be more 
exalted in proportion.—Such is the ancient and popular idea 
of Ather, or etherial matter. See AETHERIAL. 


ideas, and arbitrarily applied to ſo many different things; 
the later and ſeverer philoſophers chuſe to ſet it aſide: and 
in lieu thereof, ſubſtitute other more determinate ones. 
Thus, the Carteſians uſe the term Materia Subtilis ; which 
is their Zther : and Sir I. Newton, ſometimes, a Subtile Spi- 
rit, as in the cloſe of his Principia; and ſometimes a Subtile 
or Atherial Medium; as in his Optics. See SPIRIT, Cc. 
The truth is, there are abundance of conſiderations, which 
ſeem to evince the exiſtence of ſome matter in the air, much 
finer than the air it ſelf, —There is an unknown ſomething, 
which remains behind when the air is taken away ; as ap- 


pears from certain effects which we ſee produced in Vacus.— | 


Heat, Sir I. Newton obſerves, is communicated through a 
vacuum, almoſt as readily as through air : but ſuch com- 
munication cannot be without ſome interjacent body, to act 
as a medium. And ſuch body muſt be ſubtile enough to 
penetrate the pores of glaſs; and may be very well con- 
cluded to permeate thoſe of all other bodies; and conſequent- 
ly be diffuſed through all the parts of ſpace: which anſwers 


The exiſtence of ſuch ætherial medium being ſettled, that 
author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be not only | 
Tarer and more fluid than air, but exceedingly more elaſtic, 
and active: in virtue of which properties, he ſhews, that 
a great part of the phænomena of nature may be produced 
by it. To the weight, e. gr. of this medium, he attributes 
gravitation, or the weight of all other bodies; and to its 
elaſticity, the elaſtic force of the air, and of nervous fibres, 
and the emiſſion, refraction, reflection, and other phæno- 


fine, this ſame matter ſeems the primum mobile, the firſt 
ſource or ſpring of phyſical action in the modern ſyſtem. — 
See further under the article SUBTILE, MEDium, Ar- 
TRACTION, GRAVITATION, REFRACTION, REFLEC- 
TION, &c. See alſo FiBRE, Muſcular Mor rox, &c. See 
alſo NEwTONIAaNn Philoſophy, &c. 

The Carteſian Æther is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, but 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of bodies; and thus to 
make an abſolute plenum in the univerſe. See MaTERIA 
ſubtilis ;, ſee alſo PLENUM, CARTESIANISM, Ce. 

But Sir I. Newton overturns this opinion, from divers con- 


ſiderations; by ſhewing, that the celeſtial ſpaces are void of | 


all ſenſible reſiſtance : for, hence it follows, that the mat- 
ter contained therein, muſt be immenſely rare, in regard the 
reſiſtance of bodies is chiefly as their denſity ; ſo that if the 
heavens were thus adequately filled with a medium or mat- 
ter how ſubtile ſoever, they would reſiſt the motion of the 

lanets and comets much more than quickſilver, or gold. See 
| poppy ay Vacuvun, PLANET, COMET, Oc. 


partakes of the nature of Ather. See ETHER, 

Thus, we ſay, the Atherial ſpace ; Atherial regions, Cc. 
—Some of the ancients divided the univerſe, with reſpect to 
the matter contained therein, into elementary and &therzal. 
See UNIVERSE, and ELEMENTARY. 


Under ther, or the Ztherial world, was included all that | 


ſpace above the uppermoſt element, viz. fire. This they 
ſuppoſed to be perfectly homogeneous, incorruptible, un- 
changeable, &c. See CORRUPTION, SSW. | 

It is a point has been much controverted, whether or no 
the AÆtherial matter has the property of gravity ? Many 
late philoſophers, not only at home but abroad, contend 
for its gravity ; and even for its being the cauſe of gravity 
in all other bodies.—In effect, ſays Chauvin, bodies do not 
deſcend by any inherent principle; but by the impulſe, or tru- 
ſion of ſomething external: which can be nothing but æther; 
in regard they fall in vacuo as readily, nay more ſo, than in 
open air: from the ſame principle ariſes the coheſion of bo- 
dies, c. See GRaviTY, DESCENT, and MEpivum. 


nearly to the nature of a ſpirit. See OIL. | 
Thus, the pure liquor riſing next after the ſpirit, in the di- 
ſtillation of turpentine, is called the Ætherial Oil of turpen- 
tine, See TURPENTINE. 


| 


Some chymiſts diſtinguiſh two principles in urine ; the one | | 


AF F 


a volatile urinous ſalt, reſembling ſpirit of nitre; the other 
an Atherial Oil, or ſulphur ; partaking of the nature of 
ſpirit of wine. Dionis. See URINE. 

AETHERIAL Heaven. See Atherial HEAVEN. 

A THIOPS Mineral, a preparation of mercury, uſuall 
made by ng equal quantities of crude quickſilver ad 
flower of ſulphur, in a ſtone or iron mortar : till they be. 
come incorporated into a black powder. See MERCURY. 
It is preſcribed for the worms, and all. crudities and acri. 
mony of the humours ; and is reputed infallible againſt the 
itch, and other cutaneous diſeaſes. 

AETIANS, AETIAN1, in church hiſtory, a ſeQ, or branch 
of Arians, ſo called from their leader Aetius, ſurnamed the 
Atheiſt, in the fourth century, See ARIan,. - 

The Aetians were of the ſtricter kind of Arians, who held 
that the Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are in all things diſſimilar to 
the Father. See HETEROUSIAN. 0 
Whence alſo they are called Anomæi and Heterouſiani; ſome. 
times pure Arians. See AN OMOoEANS, Cc. 

ATIOLOGY * AT1oLoG1A, in medicine, a rationale, 
or diſcourſe of the cauſe of a diſeaſe. See DisEase. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek au, cauſe, and 
Aoyos, ſermo, diſcourſe. See Cavss. ' 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, the Ætiology of the ſmall-pox, of 
the hydrophobia, of the gout, the dropſy, c. See Hy- 
DROPHOBIA, Pox, GouT, DRoPsy, Oc. 

ATITES*, in natural hiſtory, a tophaceous, cruſtated ſtone, 
hollow within fide, and pregnant, as it were, with another ; 
formerly in repute for ſeveral extraordinary medical, as well 
ag magical powers. See STONE, 

The word is formed from the Greek atreg, eagle; the 
popular tradition being, that it is found in the eagle's neſt, 
whither it is ſuppoſed to be carried while the female ſits, to 

prevent her eggs from being addle. See EacLt. 

The lapis Ætites is found under ground in ſeveral parts: near 
Trevoux in France, one can ſcarce dig a few feet, without 
angling conſiderable ſtrata or beds hereof. . 
It is found of various forms, and ſizes ; but its texture or 
conſiſtence is pretty uniform; conſiſting of two or three lays 
or coats of a matter reſembling baked earth: eſpecially the 
innermoſt.— They are originally ſoft, and of the colour of 
5 oker. | 

ioſcorides ſays, it is of uſe in diſcovering a thief ; for by 
mixing it with his meat, he will be unable to ſwallow it, — 
Matthiolus informs us, that birds of prey never hatch their 
| _E without this ſtone ; and that they ſeek it as far as the 

ndies. 

The uſe now made of the ſtone, is to aſſiſt women in la- 
bour ; to which end they faſten it about the knee: it be- 
ing a tradition, that according as it is applied above, or be- 
low the matrix, it has the faculty of retaining, or excluding 
the child. See DzLiveRy. © 
Hence, it is ſometimes directed to be bore about the arm to 

revent abortion. See ABORTION, 

AFFECTIONS®, in a proper ſenſe, denotes an attribute pe- 
culiar to ſome ſubje&, and ariſing from the very idea or eſ- 
ſence thereof, See ATTRIBUTE. | 

* The word is originally Latin, formed from afficere, to affect; 
the ſubje& being here ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure affected, or 
acted on by the thing attributed to it. See SUBJECT. 

In which ſenſe, Affection is ſynonymous with Property, or 
what the ſchoolmen call Proprium quarts modo, See PR0- 
PERTY, Cc. 

Philoſophers are divided as to the doctrine and diviſion of 
A Sections according to Ariſtotle, they are either ſubordina- 
ting, or ſubordinated; under the firſt of which comes only 

mode; and under the ſecond finiteneſs, place, and time. 

The generality of Peripatetics divide Affections into inter- 
nal, as motion, and finiteneſs ; and external, as place and 
time. According to Sperlingius, Afections are better divided 
into ſimple or united, and digjunct or ſeparate : under the 
firſt come guantity, quality, * and time: under the ſe- 
cond, motion, and reſt, | 
Sperlingius then ſeems to reject finiteneſs from the number 
of Affections; and Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, quantity, 
and quality: but the difference is got irreconcilable ; ſince 
Sperlingius does not deny body to be finite, nor Ariſtotle 
and his followers, that it has quantum, and guale. Only they 
have not made peculiar heads and titles for theſe. 

Afedtions are allo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of body, and thoſe 
of mind, | | 

AFFECTIONS of Body, are certain modifications thereof; 0C- 
caſioned or induced by motion; in virtue whereof, a body 
comes to be ſo and fo diſpoſed, See Bopy, MATTER 
MoTion, MopiricAr TON, c. | pay 5 
The Aﬀettions of Body are ſometimes ſubdivided into primary 
and ſecondary. wg | | 

Primary AFFECTIONS are thoſe which ariſe either from the 
idea of matter ; as quantity, and figure ; or from that of 
form, as quality, and power; or from both together, as mo- 
tion, place, and time. See QuANT IT, F1GURE, QUA- 
LITY, PowER, MoTion, PLACE, TiME 

Secondary, or derivative AFFECTIONs, are thoſe which ariſe 

from ſome of the primary; e. gr. from quantity, as divifibt- | 


lity, - 


AFFEERORS®*, AFFERATORES, in law, thoſe appointed 


AFFIANCE, in law, the plighting of troth, between a man 


trials. Sce OArRH, EvipeEenCcE, WiTNEss, Cc. 


AFF | 


ſity, continuity, contiguity, finity, impenetrability; from 4-- obſerved, reaches to the fourth. See Aprünt Cox- 
7 - 


regularity and irregularity ; from quality, as health 
Kengtb, Of: en, c. N by 
ArrEcTIONS of Mind, are what we more uſually call pa/- 
ns, See PASSION. NY 
Mechanical AFFECTIONS, See MECHANICAL Afetion. 
AFFECTION is more peculiarly uſed in medicine, for a mor- | 
bid, or preternatural ſtate of the body, or ſome of its parts, 
See DISEASE, Cc. Thus we ſay an hypochondriacal, an 
hyſterical Aﬀettion, And, in like manner, ſuch a part of the | 
body is 4 ected, i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized; with a diſeaſe. 
The ſick are frequently miſtaken as to the place _ by 
reaſon of the conſent between the ſeveral parts, which makes 
a diſorder in one part be felt in another. See Coxs ENT. 
pochondriacal AFFECTION, See HyPOCHONDRIACAL, 
fell AFFECTION, Sc. HrSsT ERIC, Cc. 


* —- * 


in court- lets, and other places, upon oath, to ſettle and mo- 
derate the fines of ſuch as have committed faults arbitrarily 
puniſhable, or which have no expreſs penalty ſet down by 
ſtatute. See FINE, &c. 

* The word is formed, according to Cowel, of the French 
affer, to affirm 3 by reaſon thoſe appointed to this office 
do affirm upon their oaths, what penalty they think in con- 
ſcience the offender hath deſerved. Others better derive it 
from affeurer, a word in the cuſtomary of Normandy, ren- 
dered by the latin interpreter taxare, to ſet the price of a 

thing; as &/timare, indicare, &c,—Kitchin joins. the three 
words as ſynonymas ; affidati, amerciatores, afferatores. See 
AMERCEMENT, &c. LY | 


AFFERI, in law. See the article AvERIA. 


and a woman; upon an agreement of marriage to be had be- 
tween them, See MARRIAGE, and AFFINITY. 

AFFIDATIO Dominorum, fignifies an oath taken by the 
lords in parliament ; thus called in the Rot. Parl. Hen. VI. 
See OaTH, and PARLIAMENT, 

AFFID AT Us, or AFFIiDIATUsS, in our law- books, de- 
notes a tenant by fealty. See TENANT, and FEALTY. 
Afidati are not properly vaſſals, but quaſi- vaſſals, or perſons 
who vow fealty to, and put themſelves under the protection 
of, another, Fe 
In which ſenſe they amount to the ſame with what are other- 
wiſe called commendati, and recommendati. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oath in writing, ſworn before ſome per- 
ſon who hath authority to take ſuch oath ; and made uſe of, 

and read in court, upon motions; though not allowed upon 


In the court of chancery is an Affidavit Office ; under the di- 
rection of a maſter, See CHANCERY, Cc. | 
AFFILIATION, Aprx1LI1ATI1o, in middle-age writers, 
the ſame with adoption, See ADOPTION. | 
Among the ancient Gauls, Affiliation was a ſort of adoption 
only practiſed among the great, It was performed with mi- 
litary ceremonies: the father preſented a battle-ax to the 
perſon he was to adopt for his ſon ; as an intimation that he 
_ to preſerve the effects he thus called him to ſucceed to, 
y.arms, 
AFFINAGE, is ſometimes uſed in ancient- law-books, for 
the refining of metals. See REFINING. = 
AFFINIT V, properly imports a relation contracted be- 
tween one of two parties married, and the kindred of the 
other party. 

* The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to; and finis, 
boundary, limk: — reaſon, as oh ers ſay, that one che 
families here approaches to the bounds of the other: Quod 
due cognationes per nuptias copulantur, & altera ad alterius 


cognationis finem accidit. Or as another expreſſes it, Quo 


utriu/que cognationis fines in unum locum conftruntur. 


In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
conſanguinity ; which is a relation by blood. ConsAN-- 
GUINITY, 


In the Moſaical law, there are ſeveral degrees of Affinity, | 


wherein marriage is expreſly prohibited; which yet ſeem not 
at all prohibited by the law of nature, —Thus, Levit. C. 
VII. ver. 16. a man was forbid to marry his brother's. 
widow, unleſs he died without iſſue ; in which caſe, it be- 
came enjoined as a duty. So it was forbid to marry his wife's 
ſiſter, while ſhe was living, v. 18. which was not forbidden 
before the law, as appears from the inſtance of Jacob. 
1 he ancient Roman law is filent on this head; and Papinian 
1s the firſt who mentions it; on occaſion of the marriage of 


Caracalla.— The . who came after him, ſtretched the 


bounds of IAfnity ſo far, that they placed adoption on the ſame 
foot with nature. See ADOPTION, © | 
Affinity, according to the modern canoniſts, renders marriage 
unlawful to the fourth eneration, incluſive : but this is to be 
underſtood of direct 4 nity; and not of that which is ſecon- 
dary, or collateral, — inis mei affinis, non eft affints meus. 
dee DEGREE, DIRECT, and COLLATERAL. 

It is further to be obſerved, that this impediment of mar- 
lage, does not only follow an Affinity contracted by lawful 
matrimony, but alſo that contracted by a criminal com- 
merce ; with this difference, that this laſt does not extend be- 


AFF 
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canoniſts diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of A/Fnity,— 

_ N between the — ow el l, 

s wife; and between the wi f 
by rr rene att e wife, and the relations 
he ſecond, between the huſband, and thoſe related to his wife 
by marriage ; and the wife, and thoſe ſo related to her huſband 
he third, between the huſband, and the relations of his 
wife's relations; and the wife, and the relations of her huC- 

2 relations. 

y the fourth council of Lateran, held in 1212. it w 
decreed, that none but the firſt kind was any real no, 
the reſt being mere refinements, which ought to be ſet aſide 
C. non debet, Tit. de Conſang. & Afiin., 

The degrees are reckoned after the ſame manner in A nity, 

as in conſanguinity; and therefore differently in the canon 

law from what they are in the civil law, See DEGREE. 

The Romaniſts talk of a ſpiritual Affinity, contracted by the 
ſacrament of baptiſm, and confirmation.—In that church, a 
god-ſather may not marry with his god-daughter, without a 
diſpenſation, ee GoD-FATHER, BAPTI$M, Oc. 

AFFIRMATION, ArTIRMAT1O, a politive propoſi- 

tion, alledging the truth, or reality, of ſomething. See 

PRoPOsITiION, and TRUTH. | 

Affirmation is defined by the logicians, an act whereby we 

attribute one idea to another ; as ſuppoſing it to belong, 

or agree thereto,—As when, conceivin E to agree 
to the Deity, we ſay, God is xi apy ee ATTRIBUTE. 

This, on other occaſions, is called enunciation, propoſition, 

compoſition, judging, &c. See ENUNCIATION, 2 pos 1- 
TION, JUDGMENT, c. | 

AFFIRMATION in law, ſignifies the ratifying or confirming a 

former law, or judgment. See CONFIRMATION, RAT1- 

FICATION, Ce. 

We ſay, to affirm a judgment: the houſe of lords on an ap- 

peal affirmed the lord cl.ancellar's decree. 

AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed in grammar, by ſome late re- 

finers upon that art, for what is uſually called a verb; in re- 
gard the office of that part of ſpeech, is to expreſs what we 
affirm, or attribute to any ſubject. See VERB. 

AFFIRMATION, is alſo uſed for a ſolemn form of atteſting 

the truth, allowed to be uſed by the Quakers, inftead of an 

oath, which they hold abſolutely unlawful to take. See QUa- 

KER, and OATH. | | 

This people, by their refuſal of all oaths, lay liable to much 

trouble ; particularly for declining the oath of allegiance, in 

the time of king Charles II. But by an act paſſed anno 1689, 

it was decreed, that their ſolemn declaration of allegiance and 

fidelity, ſhould be aceepted inſtead of an oath. See DECLA- 

RATION, and ALLEGIANCE, | 

In 1695, they alſo obtained, by a temporary act, that their 
ſolemn Afirmation ſhould be accepted in all caſes where an 

oath is by law required ; except in criminal caſes, upon ju- 

ries, and in places of profit and truſt under the government. 

In this form :—/, A. B. do declare, in the preſence of al- 

mighty God, the witneſs of the truth of what I ſay, &c. 

This a& was afterwards continued ; and at laſt made perpe- 

tual.— But this form not being ſuch as was defired, and ha- 

ving, in reality, all the eſſentials of an oath ; they applied 
to the parliament for an alteration, which they obtained anno 

1721: when the ein form was ſettled to their general 

ſatisfaction, vix.—I, A. B. do fincerely, ſolemnly, and truly 

declare and affirm. Which is the form now uſed, in the ſame 
manner, and under the ſame limitation with the former. — 

Any perſon depoſing, upon his ſolemn Affirmation, a known 

falſhood, incurs the penalty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

See PERJURY.  - 

AFFIRMATIVE, in logic, &c. is underſtood of a pro- 
poſition, or the like, which imports an Affirmation ; or that 
ſays, a thing is. See AFFIRMATION. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to negative. See NE- 

GATIVE. - | ; 

There are univerſal Affirmative propoſitions ; and ſuch, uſu- 
ally, are the firſt of ſyllogiſms. See UNIVERSAL, SYLLO- 

GisM, Moon, FicuRE, Cc. ; wy 
In algebra we have alſo Affirmative or poſitive quantities. See 

QuanTITY, and PosITIVE. 

AFFIRMATIVE Sign, or character. See CHARACTER. 

In grammar, authors diſtinguiſh affirmative particles: ſuch 

is, yes, See PARTICLE, ADVERB, Se. 

The term Affirmative is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively.— 

Thus we ſay, the Affirmative is the more probable ſide of 

the queſtion : there were ſo many votes, or voices for the 

Affirmative. See VOTE. WP! . 

AFFIRMATIVE is particularly applied in the Roman inquiſi- 

tion, to ſuch heretics as own the errors, and opinions they 
are charged withal; and maintain the ſame in their exami- 
nation with firmneſs, and reſolution. See INQUISITION, 
and HERETIC. 


. 


into foreſt, See FoREST. | 
In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to deafforeſting. See 


The 


yond the ſecond generation; whereas the other, as has been 


| DEAFFORESTING, 


AFFORESTING, AxroREsTATIo, the turning ground 


AG& 


The conqueror, and his ſucceſſors, continued afforefling the 
lands of the ſubject, for many reigns ; till the grievance be- 
came fo notorious, that the people of all degrees and denomi- 
nations, were brought to ſue for relief; which was at length 
obtained, and commiſſions granted to ſuryey and perambu- 
late the foreſt, and ſeparate all the new affore/ted lands; and 
re- convert them to the uſes of their proprietors, under the 
name and quality of purlieu or pauralle land. See the article 
PUuRLIEU, 
AFFRAY, or AFFRAYMENT, in law, an affright put upon 
one, or more perſons, | 
This, according to the lawyers, may be done without aword 


ſpoke, or a blow ſtruck, —As, where a man ſhews himſelf 


armed, or brandiſhes a weapon, it may ſtrike a fear into 
others unarmed. | 
| Aﬀray is a common injury; in which it differs from an aſ- 
ſault, which is always a particular injury. See ASSAULT. 
AFFREIGHTMENT®, or AFFRETAMENT, AF- 
FRETAMEN TUM, in law, ſignifies the freight of a ſhip. See 
FREIGHT, 
The word is formed from the French, Fret, which expreſſes 
the ſame thing. 


AFFRONTE'*, in heraldry, is underſtood of animals bore in 
an eſcutcheon, as facing, or with their heads turned toward 
each other, — This is otherwiſe called confronte, 


* 'The word is French; and literally ſignifies the ſame. It is 
compounded of ad, to ; and frons, forehead. 


 AFILIATION. See the article AFFILIATION. 


AFRICAN Company. See the article Company. 
AFT. See ABAFT. 


AFTER-BIRTH, among widwives, the coat, or mem- | 


branes wherein the foetus is incloſed, in utero, See Fokus. 
It is thus called, by reaſon it comes away ſome time after the 
foetus ; by way of a ſecond birth, or delivery. SeeDELIVERY. 
Phyſicians uſually. call it the ſecundine; it alſo includes the 
placenta uterina, properly called, the womb-cake. See SE- 
CUNDINE. | | | 
In brutes it is denominated heam, or cleaning, See HE AM, Cc. 
AFTER-PAINS, are pains felt in the loins, the groin, &c. at- 
ter the birth is brought away. See DELIVERY. 
They ſeem to ariſe from a diſtenſion of the ligaments of the 
uterus in time of delivery ; and are ſeldom dangerous, unleſs 
aggravated by a detention of the lochia.— To prevent them, 
oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, capillus veneris, &c. are 
uſually preſcribed, | 
AFTER-MATH, among huſbandmen, the after-graſs, or ſe- 
cond mowings of graſs ; or alſe graſsor ſtubble cut after corn. 
AG A, in the language of the mogols, &c. ſignifies a great man, 
lord, or commander. 


In which laſt ſenſe, the term is alſo uſed among the Turks: 


thus, the Aga of the Janizaries, is their colonel; and the 


Capi-Aga, the captain of the gate of the ſeraglio. See Ja- 


NIZ AR Y, CAPI-AGA, Qc. 


The title Aga is alſo given by way of courteſy, to ſeveral per- 


ſons of diſtinction; though not in any office, or command to 
entitle them to it. 


On ſome occaſions, in lieu of Aga, they ſay, Agaſi, or 4s af: | 


thus, the Aga or governor of the pages, is called Capi- Agaſſi; 
and 'the 7 or ra) of the horſe, Spahilar foal Ys 
PAGE, ODa, SPAHI, Cc. 

AGAI, or AG10. See the article A610. 

AGAPESE, or AGarz, in church-hiſtory, a kind of re- 
ligious feſtival, celebrated in the ancient church, to keep up a 
harmony, and concord among its members. l 

* The word is formed of the Greek ayaTy, love, dileQtion ; of 

ay&xaw, diligo, I love. 

In the primitive days the Agapes were held without ſcandal, 
or offence ; but in after-times, the heathens began to tax 
them with impurity.— This gave occaſion to a reformation of 
theſe Agape. = 
The kiſs of charity, with which the ceremony had ended, was 
no longer given between different ſexes ; and it was expreſly 
forbidden to have any beds or couches, for the conveniency 
of thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to eat more at their eaſe, Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, the abuſes committed in them 
became ſo notorious, that the holding of them (in churches 
at leaſt) was ſolemnly condemned at the council of Carthage 
in the year 397. . i e 
Some critics will have it to be theſe Agapæ that St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, 1 Cor. ch. XI. under the name of the Lord's Sup- 
per; which, they contend, was not the euchariſt, but a feaſt 
accompanying it; held by the Chriſtians of thoſe times, in 
commemoration of our Saviour's inſtituting that ſacrament, in 
his laſt ſupper with the apoſtles —The next ſeems to intimate, 
that the feaſt was held before the communion ; but by an 
ordinance afterwards made, they were obliged to communi- 
cate faſting : ſo that the Agape were poſtponed till the ſa- 
crament was over. 
Some authors imagine the Agape to have been, not a com- 
memoration of our Saviour ; but a cuſtom borrowed from 
the heathens: Mos vero ille, ut referunt, ſays Sedulius on the 


XIth chapter of the epiſtle to the Corinth. de Gentili adbuc | 


"fuperſtitione veniebat. And Fauſtus the Manichee is repre- 


ſented in St, Auguſtine, as reproaching the Chriſtians, with |! 


> 


| 


| 


converting the heathen' ſacrifices into Agape : Chris; 
crificia paganorum — in Agapas. OMe Mrifliams ſs | 
AGAPE TX, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a name given to c 
tain virgins and widows, who in the ancient church aſſoci 
ated themſelves with, and attended on eccleſiaſtics, out of 
motive of piety and charity, ? 
In the primitive days, there were women inſtituted deaconeſſes. 
who devoting themſelves to the ſervice of the church wk 
their abode with the miniſters, and affiſted them in that 
5 See DEAcON Ess. * 
n the fervour of the primitive piety, there was 
ſcandalous in theſe ſocieties: but they — — 
into libertiniſm; inſomuch, that St. Jerom aſks, with . 
dignation, unde Agapetarum peſtis in ecclſias introiit? This 
gave occaſion to councils to ſuppreſs them.— St. Athanaſius 
mentions a prieſt named Leontius, who, to remove all ocz. 
ſion of ſuſpicion, offered to mutilate himſelf, to preſerve li 
beloved companion. ; 
AGARIC, in pharmacy, a kind of fungous excreſcence, grows 
ing on the trunks, and large branches of ſeveral trees; but 
chiefly the larch-tree. | ; 
This is alſo called Fungus Agarici, by way of contradiſtinc- 
tion from the mineral Agaric. Dioſcorides derives its name 
from a province of Sarmatia, called Agaria ; whence it wi; 
firſt brought. | | 
Several authors, and among the reſt, Galen, take it for 2 
root ; but the common opinion is for its being of the muſh- 
room kind.,—lIt is brought chiefly from the Levant ; found in 
Muſcovy, and Tartary ; though an inferior ſort alſo grows 
on the Alps, and the mountains of Dauphin, and the Tren- 
tine, It is white, light, tender, ſmooth, brittle, of a bit- 
ter taſte, pungent, and a little ſtyptic.— This is what the an- 
cients called the female Agaric, For the male, it is uſually 
rough, ellowiſh and _— and is generally excluded out of 
phyſic, being only uſed in dying. It is probable, this latter 
is what grows on old oaks, and beech-trees ; the former only 
on the larch. 7 
Agaric was a medicine in mighty uſe among the uncients, not 
only for the purging of phlegm, but in all diſtempers proceed- 
ing from groſs humours and obſtructions; as the epilepſy, 
madneſs, aſthma, &c,—Yet they complained, that it weak- 


ened the bowels, and purged too violently, They had divers 


correctors for it; chiefly of the aromatic kind: but Dr. 
Quincy ſays, that the beſt way is to baniſh it for good, as the 
preſent practice has almoſt done: for that it rather makes 
people ſick than purges them; being very nauſeous, and but 
little cathartic : flow in its operation, and by ſtaying too long 
in the ſtomach, exciting terrible nauſeas, followed by ſweats, 
ſyncopes, and languors, which laſt a long time. 
y a chymical ſolution, it paſſes almoſt wholly into oil: it 
yields no volatile ſalt, but abounds with a ſort of ſcaly earth, 
and an acid phlegm ; as to texture, it ſeems much to reſemble 
colocynth. 
We read of Pillulæ de Agarico, and Troches of Agaric: but 
they are diſuſed. —Agaric is alſo an ingredient in the the- 
riaca Andromachi, where it is admitted in quality of a cor- 
dial ; though its cardiac virtue is excepted to as much as its 
purgative. 
AGARIC is alſo a denomination given to an earthy concretion, 
of the colour, and conſiſtence of coagulated milk, which by 


drying forms a white, light, friable maſs, not unlike the ve- 


etable Agaric. 

his is more peculiarly called, mineral Agaric, ſometimes 
flony us lac lung, or moon's milk, fleinomarga, lithomar- 
ga, &c. 

AS AT, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, partly tranſ- 
parent, and partly opake ; uſually diverſified with a variety 
of colours, veins, ſpots, &c. ſometimes exhibiting figures, or 

. appearances of natural _— See STONE, and GEM. 
» The word is ſometimes alſo written Achat; by the Greeks 


and Latins AxaTys, and Achates ; a denomination taken from 
that of a river in Sicily, on the banks of which it was furl 
found. | | 
There are various kinds of Agats ; which, according to their 
different colours, degrees of tranſparency, c. have different 
names,— The principal may be Ed to theſe four, 912. 


the onyx, the calcedony, the black, and the German Agats. 


See Onyx, and CALCE DON. 


The Agat, has ordinarily a reddiſh teint; but is finely varie- 


gated with ſpots and ſtains ; many of which ſeem very natu- 

rally to repreſent woods, rivers, trees, animals, fruits, _ 
ers, c. De Boot mentions one, of the fize of à nat, 
wherein a biſhop, with his mitre, was-very well repreſented : 
turning it a little, a man and a woman's head were ſeen in 
its place. | FE 1 
The ſardians, and ſardonyx Agats, are very valuable; 


latter is of a ſanguine colour, and is divided into zones, which 


ſcem to have been painted by art.—Pliny, Strabo, and Ci- 
cero ſay, that Polycrates's ring was a ſardonyx. See SAR- 
DONYX. od ; Ll ed 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Agats, onyx 
ſardonyx Agats, &c.— The ancients mention a red Agat, _ 
ted with points of gold, found in Candia ; and called /a 


cred, as being a preſervative againſt the poiſon of _— | 
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ſcorpions, and ſpiders, —Pliny has a whole chapter of the vir- | meanelled, eithet white or black, all over; may be infal- 


tues of Agats. | . * libly concluded extremely aged, 

Agat has always been eſteemed for ſeals ; as being a ſtone | Laſtly, a horſe being young, the bars of his mouth are ſoft 

that no wax will ſtick to. See SEAL, ENGRAvING, Sc. and ſhallow ; otherwiſe they are deep, and feel hard and | 
The gold wire-drawers burniſh their gold with an gat; | rough. See Bars. ; ' 
whence the inſtrument made uſe of on that occaſion, is alſo | AGE, in hunting, is an article of conſequence, —Deer, and 
called Agat. See (GOLD-WIRE. other beaſts of game, have different denominations, accord- 


Mr. Boyle takes Agats to have been formed of ſeparate beds, ing to their Age; which ſee under the article HynTiNG. 
or ſtrata of fine clay or earth, brought by a petrifying liquor The Age of a hart, &c. is chiefly judged of by the furniture 


to coagulate into a ſtone, See GEM.—The ſame author ob-] of his head. See He ap. | | 

ſerves, that the fire will purge away the colour of Agat. He The firſt head, called in fallow deer, Broches, and in red 
alſo mentions an Agat with a moveable ſpot or cloud in it. [ deer, Pricks, does not come till the ſecond yeat of their Age: 
M. du Fay has given the art of ſtaining Agats with divers the next year, they bear four or ſix ſmall branches: the 


beautiful colours. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. an. 17 28. p. 71. fourth year, eight or ten; the fifth, ten or twelve; the ſixth, 
The figures and ramifications of Agats, whether natural or ar- fourteen or ſixteen ; the ſeventh year, they bare their heads 
tificial, may be diſcharged with aqua fortis. Vid. Eund. ibid. beamed, branched, and ſumed, as much as ever they will be. 
an. 1733. P-. 38. i The huntſmen have ſeveral other marks, whereby to know 
AGE, proporly denotes the natural duration of the life of man.] an old hart without ſeeing him; as, the ſlot, entries, aba- | 
Sce LIFE. , 1 tures, foils, fewmets, gate, and fray ing poſts. See Hux TIN G. [ 
The ordinary Age of mankind has been occaſionally varied | AGE of the Moon, in aſtronomy, is underſtood of the number 
in ſuch manner as to afford a fine inſtance of the wiſdom of | of days elapſed ſince the laſt conjunction, or new moon; 


Providence. See LONG ZVITY. | called alſo her quarter, See CONJUNCTION, QUAR- 

Ack is alſo uſed in chronology, for a century; or a ſyſtem, | TER, &c. 1 
or period of an hundred years. See the article CENTURY. To find the Moons AGE. See the article Moon. . j 
In which ſenſe Age amounts to much the ſame with ſecu- | AGE, in — and antiquity, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of | 
lum, and differs from generation. See SECULAR, and GE-| the time paſſed ſince the creation of the world. See TIME, | 


NERATION. : 1 | and WoRLD. | 
Ack is alſo underſtood of a certain ſtate or portion of the or- The ſeveral Ages of the world, may be reduced to three 
dinary life of man : which is divided into four different Ages, 8 epocha's, viz. the Age of the 2 of nature, from A- 


viz. infancy, youth, manhood, and old Age. | am to Moſes. —The Age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to | 
Infancy, or childhood, pueritia, extends as far as the four- } Chriſt —And the Age of grace, from Chriſt to the preſent year. | 
teenth year. See INFANT, and CHILD. | The firſt Age, according to the Jews, conſiſted of 2447 

- Youth, adoleſcence, or the Age of puberty, commences at ears; according to Scaliger, of 2452; and according to 
14, and ends at about 25. See ADOLESCENCE, PUBER- ſher, of 25 13.— The ſecond Age, according to the Jews, 
TY, Ec. | conſiſted of 1312 years; according to Scaliger, of 1508 ; 
Manhood, or the virile Age, terminates at 50. See VIRILE. and according to Uſher, of 1491,—Of the third Age, there 


Old Age, ſeneftus, ſucceeds, which is the laſt ; though ſome have elapſed 1740 years; though this, too, is controverted 
divide this into two; reckoning it decrepit Age after 75. by chronologers. Petavius will have our Saviour to have 
See LONG EVITY. been born four years before the vulgar epocha; on which foot- 
Ack, in horſemanſſip, makes a conſiderable point of know- ing, the current year ſhould be 1744 ; according to Capella, 
ledge ; the horſe being an animal that remarkably ſhews the 1745 according to Baronius and Scaliger, 1742. See Ix- 
progreſs of his years, by correſpondent alterations in his body. | © CARNATION. | 
See HoRSE. h The Romans diſtinguiſhed the time that preceded them into 
We have characteriſtics from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, and | three Ages: the obſcure or uncertain Age, which reached 
eyes. See TooTH, Hoor, Sc. | down as low as Ogyges king of Attica; in whoſe reign the 
he firſt year he has his foal's teeth, which are only grin- | deluge happened in Greece.—The fabulous, or heroic Age, 
ders and gatherers : the ſecond, the four foremoſt change, | which ended at the firſt Olympiad : and the biftorical Age, 
and appear browner and bigger than the reſt: the third, | which commenced at the building of Rome, See FAB u- 
he changes the teeth next to theſe ; leaving no apparent | Lovus, Heroic, &c. OY 
foal's teeth, but two on each fide above, and two below : | Among the poets, the four Ages of the world, are the gol- 
the fourth year, the teeth next to theſe are changed, and no den, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron Age. See the 12 
foal's teeth are left, but one on each ſide above and below. | tamorpho/is of Ovid, Lib. I. or rather, Heſiod in his poem, 
At five years, his foremoſt teeth are all changed; and the Eu x% nue, Opera & Dies, ver. 108, Sc. He is the 
tuſhes on each fide are compleat : thoſe which come in the firſt that has deſcribed the four Ages, and the beſt, 
places of the laſt foal's teeth, being hollow, and having a | The Eaft-Indians alſo reckon four Ages ſince the beginning. 
little black ſpeck in the midſt; which is called the mar# The firſt, which they repreſent as a ſort of golden Age, 
in a horſe's mouth, and continues till eight years of age. See] laſted, according to them 1728000 years: in this the god 
Makk.—At ſix years, he puts up new tuſhes; near which | Brahma was born; and the men were all giants; their man- N 
appears a little circle of young fleſh, at the bottom of the] ners innocent: they were exempt from diſeaſes, and lived 
tuſh : the tuſhes withal being white, ſmall, ſhort, and ſharp. | 400 years.—In the ſecond Age, which laſted 1296000, their 
At ſeven years, the teeth are all at their growth, and the | Rajas were born: vice now crept into the world; mens lives 
mark in the mouth appears very plain.—At eight, all his | were fallen to 300 years, and their ſize retrenched propor- 
teeth are full, ſmooth, and plain, and the mark ſcarce difcern- | tionally. Under the third Age, which laſted 8064000 years, 
able; the tuſhes looking yellowiſh.—At nine, the foremoſt | vice being increaſed, men only attainedꝰ 


Dd 200 years. The 
teeth ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler than before ; and the laſt Age is that wherein we now live, of which 4027200 


tuſhes become bluntiſh.—At ten, no holes are felt on the | years are already gone; and the life of man ſunk to one 
inſide of the upper tuſnes; which till then are very ſenſi- | fourth of its original duration. See ANTIQUITY. 
ble: add, that the temples being to be crooked, and hollow. | ACE of Medals. See the article MED Al. | 
At eleven years, his teeth are very long, yellow, black, Ack, in law, is particularly underſtood of a certain ſtate or 
and foul ; but he will cut even, and his teeth ſtand directly time of life, wherein a perſon is qualified for certain offices 
oppolite to one another. At twelve, the upper teeth hang of civil ſociety, which before, for want of years, and diſ- 
* Over the nether. At thirteen, the tuſhes are worn cloſe to cretion, he was uncapable of. See PuBterTY, Minor, Cc, 
is chaps, if he have been much ridden ; otherwiſe they will] By the common law, there are two principal Ages in a man: 
de black, foul, and long. | | - at fourteen, he is at the Age of diſcretion ; at twenty-one 
2', As to the hoof, —If it be ſmooth, - moiſt, hollow, and | years, atfull Age. | 
we -ſounding, it is a ſign of youth: on the contrary, if n a woman, there were anciently fix Ages obſerved : at 
rugzed, and as it were ſeamed, one ſeam over another, and ſeven years, her father might diſtrain the tenants of his ma- 
withal dry, foul, and ruſty, it is a mark of old Age. nor for aid to marry her; for at thoſe years ſhe may con- 
35, For the tail Taking him by the ftern thereof, cloſe | ſent to matrimony.— At nine years old ſhe is dowable ; for 
at the ſetting on to the buttock, and griping it between the then, or within half a year after, ſhe is ſaid to be able pro- 
linger and thumb ; if a joint be felt to ſtick out more than mereri dotem, & virum ſuſtinere.— At twelve years, ſhe is 
7 * reſt, the ones of a nut; the _ horſe is under ten: but able finally to ratify, and confirm her former conſent to ma- 
l _the joints be all plain, he may be fifteen. : | - trimony.—At fourteen, ſhe may take her lands into her own 
4", The eyes being round, full, and ſtaring; the pits that] hands; and ſhould be out of ward, if ſhe were at this Age 
are over them filled, ſmooth, and even with their temples; at her anceſtor's death. —At fixteen, ſhe ſhould be out of 
a no wrinkles to be ſeen, either under or above: is a mark | ward, though at the death of her anceſtor ſhe was under 
of youth, IE 3 I F fourteen: Wo reaſon is, that then ſhe might take a huſband 
5 4 The ſkin being plucked up in any part betwixt the finger able to perform knight's- ſervice. At twenty-one years, ſhe 
a thumb, and et go again; if it return ſuddenly to its] may alienate lands, and tenements. - | 
Place and remain without wrinkles, he may be argued to be For a man ; the Age of. twelve years binds to appearance be- 
Sen q 3 | OT 400.1 I fore the ſheriff and coroner, for inquiry after robberies, 
- 2 FSR coloured horſe, growing griſly above the eye-i] 52 H. III. 14. at the Age of fourteen he may chuſe his own \ 
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Bracton limits this to fifteen years; with whom Glanville 
agrees.—At fourteen, a man may conſent to marriage, as a 


woman at twelve. At fifteen he ought to be ſworn to the | 


peace, an. 24. Edw. I. Stat. 3.—At the Age of twenty one, a 
man was obliged to be a knight, if he had twenty pounds 
land per annum in fee, or for term of life, anno 1. Edw. II. 
Stat. 1. But this ſtatute is repealed, 17 Car. I. cap. 10.— 
The ſame Age alſo enables him to make contracts, and ma- 
nage his own eſtate; which, till that time, he cannot do 
with ſecurity of thoſe that deal with him. 
The Age of twenty-four years enabled a man to enter an order 
of religion, without conſent of parents, anno 4 Hen. IV. cap. 17. 
Ack Prier, ætatem precari, a petition, or motion made in 
court, by one in his minority, having an action brought 
againſt him for lands coming to him by deſcent ; requeſting, | 
that the action may reſt till he come to full Age.— This, the 
court, in moſt caſes, ought to grant. : 
It is otherwiſe in the civil law; which obliges children in 
their minority to anſwer by their tutors, or curators. See 
Turok, CuraToR, MiNORIT Y, PUPIL, &c. 
AGEMOGLANSY®, or AZzAmoGLans, children of tribute 


raiſed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among the | 


Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his dominions. f 
* The word in its original, ſignifies a Barbarian's Child; 

that is, a child not a Turk. — It is compounded of two Ara- 
bic words, 1% ͤ N Agen, which among the Turks fig- 
nifies as much as barbarous among the Greeks ; the former 
people dividing the world into Arabs or Turks, and Agem ; 
as "i latter into Grecians and Barbarians. 2, Ny. 
child. 

The commiſſioners appointed for this levy, take them by 

force, even out of the houſes of Chriſtians; always claiming 

one in three, and pitching upon ſuch as ſeem the hand- 

ſomeſt, and promiſe to be the moſt handy. 

Theſe are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli or Conſtanti- 

nople ; where they are firſt circumciſed, then inſtructed in 

the Mahometan Ruth, taught the Turſkiſh language and the 


exerciſes of war, till ſuch time as they become of age to 
dear arms: and out of theſe the order of Janizaries is formed. 


See JANIZARY. 

Such as are not Judged proper for the army, they employ 
in the loweſt and molt ſervile offices of the ſeraglio ; as in the 
kitchen, ſtables, &c. 

AGENT, AGens, in phyſics, that whereby a thing is done, 
or effected; or that which has a power whereby it acts on 
another; or by its action induces ſome change therein. See 
ATT, and ACTION, 


The word Agent is uſed promiſcuouſly with eficient ; and in] 
contradiſtinction to patient. See Ex FICIENT, PAssivE, Sc. 


The ſchools divide Agents into natural, and free. | 

Natural or Phyſical AEN Ts, are thoſe immediately deter- 
mined by the author of nature, to produce one ſort of 
effect; with an incapacity to produce the contrary thereto, 
— Such is fire, which only heats, and does not alſocoo]. 


Free or voluntary AGENT, is that which may equally do any | 


thing, or oppoſite thereof; as aCting not from any pre- 
determination, but from choice.—Such is the mind ſuppoſed. 
to be ; which may either will, or nill the ſame thing. See 
PRE-DETERMINATION, ElBERTY, WILL, Oc. 
Natural Agents, again, are ſubdivided into wnivocal ; which 
are ſuch as produce effects of the ſame kind, and denomi- 
nation with the Agents themſelves : and equivocal, whoſe ef- 
fects are of a different kind, Sc. from the Agents. See E- 

UIVOCAL, and UNIVOCAL. 

he ſchoolmen reckon the following circumſtances neceſ- 
fary to the being of an Agent, viz. that it be contiguous to 
the object, diſtinct from it, have a power over it, a ſphere of 
activity, and a proportion, or rate of acting. | | 

AGENT, is alſo uſed for a perſon entruſted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs, either of a corporation, or a private perſon. 
In which ſenſe, the word coincides with deputy, procurator, 
Js, overs &c. See DE PUT Y, PROCURATOR, SYN- 
pic, FacToR, &c. | 
Among the officers in the exchequer, are four Agents for 
taxes. See Tax, EXCHEQUER, @c. 

AEN TS of Bank and Exchange, are public officers, eſta- 
bliſhed in the trading cities of France, to negociate matters 
between merchants, relating to bills of exchange, and the 
buying and ſelling of goods. Theſe amount to what, 
among us, are called exchange-brokers, See BRoKER, and 
ExCHANGE. . 

AGENT and Patient, in common law, is where a perſon does, 
or gives, ſomething to himſelf; ſo that he is at the ſame. 
time both the doer or giver, and the receiver or party it 
is done to.—Such is a woman, when ſhe endows herſelf 
with part of her huſband's inheritance. 

AGEOMETRIA*, a defect in point of geometry, or a 
deviation from the ſtrict principles, and concluſions of that 
ſcience. See GEOMETRY, 

This is otherwiſe called Ageometrefia ; the words are both 
pure Greek, Ayewudpa and Ayse though ſome- 
times retained in Engliſh, and other writers. 


Some have complained of the Ageometria of the ſcriptures in | 
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of land. See ACRE. DEALS 

AGERIUM. See AG1sTMENT. 

AGGLUTINANTS *, AGcLUTINANTIA, in medi- 
cine, a ſpecies of ſtrengthning medicines, whoſe office, and 
effect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the body, and thus re- 
cruit, and ſupply the place of what is wore off, and waſted 
in the animal actions. See MEDICI NES, Nur RITION, c. 

Agglutinants are moſt of them of the glutinous kind, or ſuch 

as eaſily form themſelves into jellies, and gummy conſiſt- 

- ences ; whence the name Agglutinant, which is formed of 44 

to; and gluten, glue. See GL, and AccLUTINATION, 

For the operation and uſe of Agglutinants, ſee STRENG- 
THENERS. | 

The principal ſimples which come under this claſs, found in 

the ſhops, are iſing-glaſs, olibanum, gum arabic, dragons 

blood, caſſia, ſago, vermicelli, pulſe, comfrey, plantain, c. 

See ICHTHYOCOLLA, GUM, OLIBANUM, DRaAGoN's 

blood, Cassta, PuLsE, &c. 

AGGLUTINATION, literally, denotes the act of join- 
ing, or cæmenting two bodies together, by means of a pro- 
px gluten, or glue. See CzMENT, GLUE, Oc. 

medicine, the term is peculiarly uſed for the appoſition 
or adherence of new ſubſtance ; or the giving a greater con- 
ſiſtence to the animal fluids, to fit them the more for nouriſh- 
ment. See AGGLUTINANTS ; fee alſo ACCRETION, and 
NUTRITION. h TR 

AGGRAVATIONSE, the act of augmenting a crime, or 
the puniſhment thereof. See CRIME, and PuniSHMENT, 


rlevous. 
3 in the Romiſh canon- law, is particularly uſed 
for an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, threatning an excommunication, 
after three admonitions uſed*in vain. See CENSURE. 

From Aggravation, they proceed to re-aggravation; which 
is the laſt excommunication. See EXCOMMUNICATION, 
AGGREGATE *, the ſum, or reſult of ſeveral things ag- 
gregated, or added together. See AGGREGATION, and Sun. 

The word is formed of ad, to; and grex, gregis, a flock, 
or company. 
Natural Bodies are Aggregates, or aſſemblages of particles, or 
corpuſcles, bound together by the principle of attraction. See 
Bopy, PARTICLE, Ce. FR 

AGGREGATION, AGcGREGAT10, in phyſics, a ſpe- 
cies of union,. whereby ſeveral things which have no natu- 
ral dependence, or connexion with one another, are collected 

| together, ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one. See Un1on. 

Thus, a heap of ſand, or a maſs of ruins, are bodies by 

aggregation, See Bop v. e 

, AGGREGATION is alſo uſed figuratively, for aſſociation. See 

| ASSOCIATION, 

We fay, to be of acompany, or community by Aggrega- 

tion. —An Aggregation of ſeveral doctors to the faculty of 

laws.—In Italy, Aggregations are frequently made of houſes, 
or families ; by virtue whereof, they all bare the ſame name, 
and arms. | ; | 

AGGRESSOR, inlaw, he, of two contending parties, who 
makes the aſſault, or attack; or who began the quarrel, en- 
counter, or difference. 4 
In criminal matters, it is firſt enquired who was the Ag- 
greſſor. See ATTACK, &c. | 

AGILD *, or AG1LDps, in our ancient cuſtoms, a perſon ſo 
vile, that whoever killed him was to pay no mulct for his 
death. See AsTIMATIO Capitis, and UNG1LD. 

The word comes from the privative a, and the Saxon, 
ildan, folvere, to pay. 

AGILITY, Ac1LiTaAs, a light, and active habitude, or 
diſpoſition of the members, and parts deſigned for motion. 
See MuscCLE, and MuscuLaR. 

AGILLARIUS, in ancient law-books, a hayward, or keeper 
of a herd of cattle in a common field. See He ron. 

AGIO®, in commerce, is a termuſed, * in Holland, and 


4 


— 


and the current money, See BAN k. 
* The word is originally Italian; where it fignifies eaſe, con- 
veniency. 

AGISTMENT “, AcisTAGE, or AGISTATION, in law, 
the taking in, and feeding the cattle of ſtrangers in the king's 
foreſt, and gathering the money due for the ſame. See A- 
GISTOR, 


Giße, a bed, or lying place; tho* Kennet excepts to this 

etymon, and chooles rather to derive it from Ager, the field, 
or feeding place of cattle ; imagining Agiſiment to have ori- 
gir been the ſame with Agrarium, Agerium, or Agroti- 

cum, the profit of feeding cattle on ſuch a piece of ground. 


den on any thing. 


Fd 


Terre Agiſtatæ, are lands whoſe owners are bound to 
keep up the ſea-banks. W 

A GIS TOR, or Ac1sTAToR, an officer of the foreſt, who 

takes in the cattle of ſtrangers, to feed therein; takes care 


reſpect of the proportions of the brazen ſea, ark, Cc. See 
FRO ARK, &c, f 


— 


they do not wander beyond their bounds, or ſtay boyond 


AGER T:rr4, in middle-age writers, the ſame with an avre 


The word is compounded of ad, to; and gravis, heavy, 


at Venice, for the difference between the value of bank notes, 


* The word is uſually ſuppoſed to be formed of the French - 


AGISTMENT is alſo uſed metaphorically for a charge, or bur- 


In which ſenſe we meet with Terræ ad cuſtodiam maris A. 
7 i. e. charged with a tribute to keep out the ſea— 
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ated time; and receives for the king's uſe, all ſuch tack- 
— as becomes due on that account. See F OREST, and 


MENT. 
1. Fogliſh, 2 are otherwiſe called, Gueſt-takers, or Gi/t- 


ers, and made, by letters patent, to the number of four, 
e foreſt, where his majeſty has any pannage. See 
PANNAG E, : . . 
Their function is termed Agiſiment, and Agilage. See A- 
GISTMENT. | | 
AGITATION, AciTaT1o, properly ſignifies /aking ; or 
a reciprocal motion of a body this way, and that. See Mo- 
N. 
The prophets, quakers, Pythian prieſteſſes, &c, were ſub- 
je& to violent Agitations of body, Sc. See PRO RET, 
QUAKER, PYTHIA, e. N | 
Among phyſiologiſts, the term is ſometimes appropriated to 
that ſpecies of earthqake, called Tremor, or Arietatis. See 
EARTHQUAKE. 2 ; ; 
Among the philoſophers itis chiefly uſed for an inteſtine com- 
motion of the parts of any natural body. See INTESTINE. 
Thus, fire is ſaid to agitate the minute particles of bodies. 
Se Fire, Fermentation, and efferveſcence, are attended 
with a briſk Agitation of the particles. See FERMENTA- 
TIoN, EFFERVESCENCE, and PARTICLE. 
AGITATION of Boys in the Foreſt, _— ſignified the drift 
of beaſts in the foreſt. See DRI T, and ForesT. 
AGITAT ORS, in our Engliſh affairs, were certain officers, 
created by the army in 1647, to take care of the intereſts 
thereof. : 
Cromwel leagued himſelf with the Agitators, whom he found 
to have more intereſt than the council of war.—The Agita- 
tors undertook to make propoſals relating to the reformation 
of religion and the ftate, | 
A GLECTS, AGLETs, or AGLEEDs, among floriſts, the 
pendants hanging on the tip-ends of chives, and ſtamina z as 
in tulips, roſes, ſpike-graſs, &c, Ruſt. See CHIVE, STAMI- 
NA, Ec. 
AGNATI, in the Roman law, the male deſcendants from 
the ſame father. See AGNATION. 
Agnati ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Cognati, which in- 
clude alſo the females deſcended from the ſame father. See 
Co NAI. | | 
AG NATION“, in the civil law, the kinſhip, or relation, 
between the deſcendants of the ſame father, being males, and 
iſſued only from mates. See AGNATI. 
* 'The word is originally Latin, formed from ad, to; and naſci, 
to be born. ; 
Agnation differs from Cognation, as the latter is an univerſ 
name, under which the whole family, and even the Agnati 
themſelves are contained; and Agnation, a particular branch 
of Cegnation, which only includes the deſcendants in the male 
line. Again, Agnation is properly only a civil name, as that 
of Gens, or family ; Cognation, a natural name, or derived 
from blood. See Coo AT ION. of 
By the law of the twelve tables, males and females ſuc- 


ceeded one another, according to the order of proximity, | 


and without any regard to the ſex : but the laws were after- 
wards changed in this reſpect, by the Lex Voconia; and wo- 
men were excluded from the privileges of Agnation, ex- 
cepting ſuch as were within the degree of conſanguinity, 


7. e. excepting the ſiſters of him who died abinteftate : and it 
was hence that the difference between Agnati, and Cognat: | 


firſt took its riſe. 


But this difference was again aboliſhed by Juſtinian, (rf. 3. | 


10.) and the females were re- inſtated in the right of Agnation, 
and all the deſcendants on the father's ſide, whether males or 


females, were appointed to ſucceed each other indiſcriminately, | 


according to the order of proximity. | | 

Hence, cognation came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father; and Agnation to be reſtrained to 
thoſe of the father alone. | 


Adoptive children enjoyed the privileges of Agnation ; which | 
was called civil in their reſpect, in oppoſition to the other, | 


which was natural. See ADOPTION. 
AGNO ETA *, in church hiſtory, a ſe of ancient heretics, 
who maintained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human na- 


ture, was ignorant of certain things, and particularly of the 


time of the day of judgment. 


* The word is Greek Aysegr,z, formed of ayvees, ignore, to be 
 1gnorant of. 


Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, aſcribes this hereſy to cer- 
tain ſolitaries in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, who in de- 


fence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New Teſtament, , 


and among others, this of St. Mark, C. XIII. ver. 32. 


cc 


A angels who. are in heaven, neither the ſon, but the fa- 
ther only.” — The fame paſſage was made uſe of by the 


Arians ; and hence the orthodox divines of thoſe days were | 


induced to give various explications thereof : ſome alle ge, that 
our Saviour here had no regard to his divine nature, but only 
”_ of his human. Others underſtand it thus, That the 

nowledge of the day of judgment does not concern our Sa- 


© Of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not the | 


AGNOMEN, in antiquity, an epithet given to a perſon, ei- 

ther by way of praiſe, or diſpraiſe, or from ſome remarkable 
event which became, as it were, an additional name, but pe- 
culiar to the perſon, and not deſcendible to his iſſue. Thus 
one of the Scipio's was named Africanus, and the other Aſia: 
ticus, from the brave atchievements which the one did in Afri- 
ca, and the other in Aſia. 
The Agnomen was the third in order of the three Roman 
names.— Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the præ- 
nomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the Agnomen, See 
NAME, PRANOMEN, c. 5 

AGNUS CAST US“, a medicinal ſhrub, having a monope- 
talous flower, and narrow digitated leaf; famous among the 
ancients as a ſpecific for the preſervation of chaſtity, and the 
preventing of all venereal deſires, pollutions, &c. 

*The Greeks cal'ed it dyvos, chaſt; to which 

| added the reduplicative Caſtus, q d. chaſt =—_ poop gags 
The Athenian ladies, who made profeſſion. of chaſtity, lay 
upon leaves of Agnus Gaſtus, during the feaſts of Ceres, Sce 
CEREALIA, | 
It is reputed a cooler, and particularly of the genital parts ; 
and was anciently uſed in phyſic, to allay thoſe inordinate 
motions ariſing from ſeminal turgeſcences : but it is out of 
the preſent practice. | 

AGNUS DEI“, in the Romiſh church, denotes a cake of 
wax, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, ſupporting the ban- 
ner of the croſs, conſecrated in due form by the pope, to be 
diſtributed in preſents. among the people, and ſuppoſed to have 
great virtues annexed to it, 

* The name literally ſignifies /amb 4 God; this being ſuppoſed 
an image, or repreſentation of the lamb of God, who took 
away the ſins of the world. 

They cover it up with a piece of ſtuff, cut in form of a heart, 
and carry it very devoutly in their proceſſions.— The Romiſh 
prieſts, and religious, make a good penny, by ſelling theſe 
Agnus Dei's to ſome, and preſenting them to others. The 
pope conſecrates freſh ones once in ſeven years, the diſtribu- 
tion whereof belongs to the maſter of the wardrobe; and they 
are received by the cardinals, with a world of revęrence, in 
their mitres,— This ceremony they pretend to derive from an 
ancient cuſtom of the church, wherein part of the paſchal ta- 
per, conſecrated on holy Thurſday, was diſtributed among the 
people, to perfume their houſes, fields, &c. in order to drive 
away devils, and to preſerve them from ſtorms and tempeſts. 
"See Parenan Taper. 

Acnvus DE1, is alſo a name popularly given to that part of the 

' maſs, wherein the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three times, re- 
hearſes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the words 
Agnus Dei. | 

Acnus Scythicus. See the article Zoo PpHYTE. 

AG ON, in antiquity, a diſpute or conteſt for the maſtery, ei- 
ther in ſome exerciſe of the body, or of the mind. 

There were Agones on certain days, in moſt of the ancient 
feaſts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or heroes. 
See FEAST, and GAME. | 

There were alſo Agones eſtabliſhed expreſly, and not attached 
to any other ſolemnity.——Such was the Agen Gymnicus, at A- 
thens ; the Agon Nemeus, inſtituted by the Argians in the 5 3d 
olympiad; the Agon Olympius, inſtituted by Hercules, 430 
years before the firſt olympiad. See NEME An, OI Y u- 
PIC, c. | 

The Romans had alſo Agones inſtituted after the example of 
the Greeks: the emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed the Agon So- 
lis, Agon of the ſun ; and Diocletian, the Agon Capitolinus, 
which was held every fourth year, after the manner of the 
olympic games.—Hence, the years inſtead of luſtra, are 
ſometimes numbered by Agones. | 

AGON was alſo a miniſter of ſacrifice, whoſe buſineſs was to 
ſtrike the victim. See SACRIFICE, and VIc TI. 

The name is ſuppoſed to have been derived hence, that ſtand- 
ing ready to give the ſtroke, he aſked, Agor' ? or, Agone ? 
ſhall I ſtrike ? | 

The Agon was alſo called Popa, Cultrarius, and Viftimarius. 
See PPA. 

AGONALES, in antiquity, an epithet given to the Salli, 
confecrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars, ſurnamed 
Gradivus. See SALII. | 
They were alſo called Quirinales, from the Mons Quirinalis, 
where they officiated. Roſinus calls them Agonenſes Sali. 

AGONALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of Janus; or, as ſome will have it, in ho- 
nour of the god Agonius, whom the Romans uſed to invoke 
upon their undertaking any buſineſs of importance. 

EAST. | | 

Authors vary as to the etymology of this ſolemnity; ſome 
derive it from the mount Agonus, afterwards Mons Quirina- 
lis, whereon,it was held,—Others ſuppoſe it taken from that 
ceremony in the feaſt, where the prieſt holding the naked 
knife, and ready to ſtrike the victim, which was a ram, 
| aſked, Agone ? ſhall I do it? This is Ovid/s opinion. Faſt. 
L. I. v. 319. See SACRIFICE. k Os 

AGONISTICI®, in antiquity, a name given by Donatus to 

thoſe of his ſect, whom he ſent into the neighbouring 1 


your conſidered in his quality of Meſſiah, but God only. 
Which is the moſt a ſolution, N _ N 


. 


fairs, markets, Ec. to preach his doctrine; for which rea- 
ſon they were alſo called Circuitores, Circelliones, Catropite, 
Coropitæ, and at Rome, Montenſes. 8 
They were called Agoniſtici, from the Greek ay, combat; in 
regard they were ſent as it were to fight, and ſubdue the people 
to their opinions. 2 
AGONOTH ETA, AconoTHETEs, in antiquity, a 
magiſtrate Thoſe among the Greeks, to preſide, and have the 
ſuperintendency of their ſacred : 555g or combats ; to de- 
fray the expences thereof, and adjudge the prizes to the con- 
querors, See GAME, ComMBaAT, Oc. 
he word is compounded of avi, combat, ſacred ſport ; and 
derne, he who diſpoſes, appoints, ordains. a 
Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated De- 
ignator, and Mune rarlus. f ; 
AGONY*, Accor fa, denotes the extremity of pain, or a 
diſeaſe ; when nature makes her laſt effort, or ſtruggle, to 


throw off the evil that oppreſſes her. See Pain, DISEASE, | 


and DEATH. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, aywv, certamen, combat; 
this being a kind of ſtrife, between life and death. | 


AGONYCLIT X#, or AGonyYCLITES, in antiquity, a 


ſect in the ſeventh century; whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle it 
was, never to kneel, but to deliver all their prayers ſtanding. 
See GENUFLECTION. 
* The word is compounded of the privative particle, a, you, knee, 
and «aww, to bend. 

AGORANOMUSF®, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 
eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of good order, and policy in 
the markets, ſettling the prices ot proviſions, and deciding 
diſputes relating to buying, and ſelling, inſpecting the weights, 
meaſures, and the like. 

* The word is Greek, compounded of area market; and 
voude, law. : 
The Agoranomus was much the ſame with the Curule Zdile 
among the Romans. See /EDILE. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of magiſtrates, the Agora- 
nomi, who had the intendance of the markets; and the Aiy- 
nomi, who inſpected the buildings of the (ac) cities. 

AGRARIAN x, in the Roman juriſprudence, a denomina- 
tion given to ſuch laws as relate to the partition, or diſtribu- 
tion of lands. See LAW. 

*-The word is formed of the Latin Ager, field. 
There are fifteen or twenty Agrarian laws, whereof, the 
principal are, the Lex Apuleia, made in the year of Rome 


653; the Lex Bæbia; the Lex Caſſia, in the year 267 ; the | 


Lex Cornelia, in the year 67 33 the Lex Flaminia, in the year 
525; the Lex Flavia; the Lex Fulia, in the year 691 ; the 
Lex Licinia, in 377; the Lex Alia Licinia; the Lex Livia; 
the Lex Marcia; the Lex Roſcia, made after the taking of 
Carthage ; two Sempronian laws, in the year 620; the Lex 
Servilia, in 690 ; the Lex Thoria; and the Lex Titia, 

The AGRARIAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abſolutely, and by 
way of eminence fo called, was a celebrated law, publiſhed 
by Spurius Caſſius, about the year 268, for an equal diviſion 
of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and for limit- 
ing the quantity of ground poſſeſſed by each perſon to a cer- 
tain number of acres. —Thoſe other two in the Digeſt, the 
one publiſhed by Cæſar, and the other by Nerva, only relate 
to the limits, or boundaries of grounds ; and have no relation 
to that of Spurius Caſſius: 

AGRARIUM. See AGISTMENT. 

AGREEMENT, AGcREAMENTUM, in law, a joining, or 
putting together of two, or more minds in any thing done, or 
to be done. See ACCORD, | 
Of this there may be three ſorts.— The firſt, an Agreement 
executed at the beginning ; mentioned in the ſtatute of 25 
Edw. III. c. 3. which ſays, That the goods bought by 
< foreſtallers, being thereof attainted, ſhall be forfeited to the 
© king; if the buyer thereof have made Gree with the ſeller :* 
where the word Gree, otherwiſe called' Agreement executed, 
ſignifies payment for the things, or ſatisfaction. | 
The ſecond is, an Agreement after an act, that is, where one 
does an act, and another agrees or aſſents thereto, afterwards. 
The third is, an Agreement executory, which is, when both 
parties at one time are agreed that ſuch a thing ſhall be done 
in time to come, It is called executory, in regard the thing 
is to be done afterwards. See CONTRACT. 

AGRESSES, or OGREssEs, in heraldry, the fame as Pel- 
lets. See PELLETS. | 

AGRICULTURES®, the art of tilling, or cultivating the 

earth, in order to render it fertile, and make it bear plants, 

trees, fruits, &c. See EARTH, Soit, T1iLLING, PLANT, 

FRUIT, SEED, c. | 
The word is formed of the Latin Ager, field; and cultura, til- 

ling; of colere, to till. | 

The principal and moſt general operations in Agriculture, 

are manuring, ploughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing ; 

as alſo, reaping, mowing, Cc. See the articles Manure, 

PrLouGHING, SEMINATION, Cc. 

Jo the operations of Agriculture do alſo belong the ma- 


nagement of the productions of particular countries; as 


hops, hemp, vines, tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, &c. 
See Hoes, Heme, ToBAcco, SAFFRON, LiqQuoRICE, 
Woap, &c, 


AID 


To the fame art belong planting, tranſplanting, pruning, er- 
rafting ; the culture of foreſts, timber, copſes, &c. "Ml 
LANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, ENGRapr. 

ING, IIMBER, TREE, c. 
Even 8 or horticulture it ſelf, is only a branch of 
Agriculture. See GARDEN, and GARDENING. 
Among the ancients, it is frequently called Georgica, See 
GEORGIC, | 
We forbear to ſay any thing about the antiquity or uſefy}. 
neſs of this art; every reader's imagination will ſupply that 
defect. It has been cultivated by many of the greateſt men 
among the ancients; as emperors, dictators, and conſuls ; 
and has been treated of by ſome of their greateſt authors: Vir. 
gil for inſtance, Cato, Varro, Columella, Conſtantin Por- 
phyrogenitus, Palladius, Sc. 

The later authors on Agriculture, are Baptiſta Porta, Hereſ. 

bachius, and Agricola in Latin; Alphonſo Herrera, in Ita- 

lian; Stephens, Liebaut, de Serree, de Croiſcens, Bellon, 
and Chomel, in French; and Nourſe, Evelyn, Mortimer, 

Switzer, Bradley, and Lawrence, in Engliſh. See GEopoxic, 

AGRIP PA“, a name applied, among the ancients, to chil. 
dren delivered in an unuſual, or irregular . manner; particu- 
larly ſuch as come with the feet foremoſt, inſtead of the head, 
See DELIVERY, and BIRTH. 

They were called Agrippæ, according to Piiny, on account of 
their being (ægre parti] born with difficulty. 

AGRYPNIA, arernnNla, a privation of fleep ; otherwiſe 
called watching, waking, vigiliæ, pervigilium, Cc. Fee 
WATCHING, SLEEP, c. 

AGUE, a periodical diſeaſe, of the fever kind, conſiſting in a 

cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one; and going off ina 
diaphoreſis, or ſweating. See DISEASE. 
If the coldneſs and ſhivering be inconſiderable, and only the 
hot fit felt; the diſeaſe is called an intermitting fever. See 
FEVER. 
According to the periods or returns of the fits, the diſeaſe is 
either a quotidian, tertian, or quartan ague, or fever, See 
QUOTIDIAN, TERTIAN, QUARTAN, &c. 
Ihe next cauſe of Agues, ſeems to be an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, or whatever by overloading the juices, retards their mo- 
tion, or occaſions a lentor in the blood. The ſymptoms are 
heavineſs and reaching; a weak, flow pulſe; coldneſs, and 
ſhivering, felt firſt in the joints, thence creeping over the 
whole body; pain in the loins, and an involuntary motion of 
the under jaw. = 
A vernal Ague is eaſily cured ; but an autumnal one is more 
obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cachectical perſons ; if com- 
plicated with a dropſy, peripneumony, Sc. dangerous.— 
When an Ague proves fatal, it is uſually in the cold fit, thro 
the oppreſſion of the ſpirits. 
The cure is uſually begun with an emetic of ipecacuanha, an 
hour before the acceſs; and compleated with the cortex peru- 
vianus, adminiſtered in the interval between two fits; and 
continued at times, to prevent a relapſe. See CORTEX. 
Dr. Quincy endeavours to account for the effect of the bark, 
from the irregularity, aſperity, and ſolidity of its particles, 
which fit it to break thoſe viſcidities in the juices whereby 
the capillaries were obſtructed, and to draw up the ſolids into 
a tenſion, ſufficient by the vigorous vibrations enſuing thereon, 
to prevent any future accumulation thereof. — The firſt in- 
tention, he obſerves, is anſwered by giving the blood a greater 
momentum ; and the ſecond, by its corrugating the nerves, 
and rendering the, gontractions of the veſſels more briſk and 
forcible. —Hence alſo its effects upon ſuch as are apt to ſweat 
immoderately. | | 

AGUGLIA, See OBEL1sk. 

AID, or AypE*, Auxilium, literally denotes the help, 
ſaccdur, or aſſiſtance, which any perſon lends another, when 
too weak to do, or avoid ſomething. 

* The word is French, formed, according to M. Menage, from 
the Italian Aitare ; and that from the Latin Adjutare, to help, 
or aſſiſt. 

Alp, or AyDE, in law, is when a petition is made in court, 
for the calling in of help from another perſon intereſted in 
the matter in queſtion ; who, it is probable, may not only 
ſtrengthen the party's cauſe Who thus prays for Aid, but 
alſo. prevent a prejudice ariſing to his own right — This 1 
called Aid prier, but this courſe of proceeding is now mu 
diſuſed. NT 
A city or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the king, ma) 
pray in Aid of him ; if any thing be demanded of them relating 
thereto, . | 
The Aid prier, is ſometimes alſo uſed in the king's behalf, 
to prevent any proceeding againſt him till his council be 
called, and heard what they have to ſay for avoiding the King 
prejudice, or loſs. | 

Alp de Camp, an officer in an army whoſe buſineſs is to at- 
tend the general officers, and receive, and carry their orders, 
as occaſion requires. 1 


lunteers of quality to carry his orders, who are called the 
king's Aids de Camp. | 


the Major of part of his duty ; and to perform it all in his 
| abſence, See Major, and ADJUTANT. 0 ans 


When the king is in the field, he uſually appoints yon ww” 


Alp Mayer, or Adjutant, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to eaſe 
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jors have ſeveral Aid Majors. — Each troop of guards 
28 major, who has two Aid Majors under him; ne 
— according as the buſineſs requires. See TROOP, and 
: BY regiment of foot hath as many Aid Majors as it con- 
tains battalions —When the battalion is drawn up, the 4d 


Majors poſt is on the left, beyond all the captains, and be-|. 


hind the lieutenant-colonel. See REGIMENT, BATTALI- 
2 in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes a ſubſidy or 

ſum of money due to the lord, from his tenants, on certain 
occaſions. See SUBSIDY, SERVICE, &c. : 

It differed from a tax, which is impoſed at any time when 
wanted ; whereas the Aid could only be levied where it was 
cuſtomary, and where the particular occaſion fell out. See 
3 the aid de relief, due from the tenants in fee, upon | 
the death of the lord meſn, to his heir ; towards the charge 
of a relief of the fee, of the ſuperior lord, See RELIEF, 
Fes, LoRD, &c. ES 

uch alſo was the aid chevel, or capital aid, due by vaſſals, to 

the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in capite. 
See CaPITE.— Of this there are three kinds. | 

The firſt, of chivalry ; or, as they call it, Par faire fitz 
chevalier, towards making his eldeſt fon a knight, when ar- 
rived at the age of 15 years: the ſecond of marriage, or par 

marier, towards marrying his eldeſt daughter.—Both theſe, 

with all charges incident thereto, are taken away by Stat. 
12 Car. II. See TEnuRE, SERVICE, &c.—Some will have 


them to have been firſt eſtabliſhed in England by William 


the conqueror ; and afterwards transferred to Normandy : but 
the more common opinion is, that the conqueror brought 
them with him.—The third was of ranſom, due when the 
lord was taken priſoner by the enemy. See Ransom. 
In ſome provinces there was a fourth kind of * azd, due 
whenever the lord ſhould undertake an expedition to the holy 
land. See CRo1saDE, Qc. 
We alſo read of aids paid the lord, when he was minded to 
purchaſe any new land, or tenement. Theſe were only 
granted once in his life, -Alſo aids for the repairing, and for- 
tifying of caſtles, ſeats, &c. 
Aids were at firſt impoſed by the lord, or king, at what rate 
he pleaſed ; but by a ſtatute of 3 Edw. I. a reſtraint was laid 
on common perſons being lords, and they were tied down to 
a fixed proportion: by a ſubſequent ſtatute, the ſame rate 
was extended even to the king. | 
Aids ſeem to have been firſt eſtabliſhed with a view to the 
Clients and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made preſents to 
their patrons towards his daughter's fortune, as alſo on his 
birth-day, and on other ſolemn occaſions. See PATRON, 
and CLI ENT. —Accordingly, Bouteiller relates, that in his 
time, they depended on the courteſy and good will of the 
vaſfals; for which reaſon they were called, Droits de Com- 
laiſance. 5 
The biſhops alſo received aids from their eccleſiaſtics, called 
Synodals, and Penteceſtals, They were to be paid at the time 
of their conſecration ; or when they had a king to enter- 
tain; or when called by the pope to his court, or to a coun- 
cil; as alſo when they went to receive the Pallium. See 
SYNODALS, &c, 


Add, that the archdeacons exacted aids from the clergy of 


their juriſdiction, See PROCURATION, c. 

A1Ds are alſo uſed in matters of polity, for any extraordinary 
taxes, or impoſitions occaſionally levied by the king, and 
parliament, upon the ſubjects; to ſupport the charges of the 


government, when the ordinary revenue proves ſhort. See 
SUBSIDY, | : 


| Ryal Alp is a name frequently given to the land- tax. See Tax. 


A1Ds, in the manage, are helps, or aſſiſtances, which the horſe- 
man contributes towards the motion, or action required of 
the horſe ; by a diſcreet uſe of the bridle, cabeſon, ſpur, poin- 
ſon, rod, calf of the leg, and voice. See BRIDLE. 

Such a horſe knows his aids, anſwers his aids, takes his aids 
with vigour, &c;—The aids are made uſe of, to avoid the 

_ neceſſity of corrections. The ſame aids, given in a different 
manner, become correctionss. 

The aids uſed to make a horſe go in airs, are very diffe- 

_ from thoſe required in going upon the ground. New- 
caftle, | 
The inner heel, inner leg, and inner rein, are called inner 
aids,—The outer heel, outer leg, &c. are outer aids. 


_ Court of Alps, in France, is a ſovereign court, erected for the 


cognizance of matters relating to the taxes. Appeals come 
to this from the court of elections, where matters relating to 
the taille are firſt heard.— The court of aids of a province is 
lometimes ſeparated from the parliament of the province, and 
fixed in another city, as at Montpelier, Montauban, &c. 


AIGLETTE, in heraldry. See the article EaGLET. 


AIGUE Marine, in natural hiſtory. See Aqua Marina. 
AIGUISCE,, ArtGU1ssE', or EGUISCE', in heraldry, a term 


applied to a croſs, when its four ends are ſharpened, ſo how- 


ever as to terminate in obtuſe angles. See CRoss. 


latter goes tapering by degrees to a ſharp point ; whereas only 
the ends of the former are tapered. See FiTtCHEE, 

AILE,* or ArEI, in law, a writ which lies where the grand- 

father, or great grandfather called Beſaile, was ſeized of lands 
or tenements in ſee- ſimple, on the day he died; and a ſtran- 
ger abates or enters the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſeth the heir or 
grandchild, See ABATEMENT. 
®* The word is formed of the French aicu), 42, grandfa- 
ther. 

AIR, AER, in phyſics, a thin, fluid, tranſparent compreſſible, 

and dilatable body ; ſurrounding the terraqueous globe to a 
conſiderable height. See EARTH, and Ttrraqueouvs, 

Air was conſidered by ſome of the ancients as an element; but 
then, by element they underſtood a different thing from what 
we do. See ELEMENT, 

It is certain, that air, taken in the popular ſenſe, is far from 
the ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance ; though there may 

be ſomething in it, which bids fair for the appellation.—Hence, 
air may be diſtinguiſhed into vu{gar, or heterogeneous; and 

Proper, or elementary. | 

Vulgar or Heterogeneous A1R, is a colition of corpuſcles of various 

kinds, which together conſtitute one fluid maſs, wherein we 
live and move, and which we are continually receiving and 
expelling by reſpiration.—The whole aſſemblage of this, makes 
what we call the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE, 
Where this air, or atmoſphere terminates, there æther is ſup- 
poſed to commence ; which is diſtinguiſhed from air, in that 
it does not make any ſenſible refraction of the rays of light, 
which air does. See ETHER, and REFRACTION, 
The ſubſtances whereof air conſiſts, may be reduced to two 
kinds, viz. 1, The matter of light, or fire, which is con- 
tinually flowing into it from the heavenly bodies. See FIRE. 
To which, probably, may be added the magnetical efluvia 
of the earth. See MacntTIM. 

22, Thoſe numberleſs particles, which in form either of va- 
pours, or dry exhalations, are raiſed from the earth, water, mi- 
nerals, vegetables, animals, &c. either by the ſolar, ſubterrane- 
ous, or culinary fire. See VAPoUR, and EXHALATION. 

Elementary Alk, or AIR properly ſo called, is a certain ſubtile, 

homogeneous, elaſtic matter ; the baſis, or fundamental ingre- 
dient of the atmoſpherical azr, and that which gives it the 
denomination, | 

Nature and Origin of AtR.—The peculiar nature of this aerial 

matter, we know but little of ; what authors have advanced 
concerning it being chiefly conjectural. We have no way of 
examining it apart, or ſeparating it from the other matters it 
is mixed with ; and conſequently no way of aſcertaining with 
evidence what belongs to it abſtractedly from the reſt. 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, will have it to be no other than 
the æther itſelf; or that fine, fluid, active matter, diffuſed 
through the whole expanſe of the celeſtial regions: which co- 
incides with Sir I. Newton's Subtile Medium, or ſpirit. Sec 
ATHER, MEDIUM, and SPIRIT. | 
In this view it is ſuppoſed a body ſui generis, ingenerable, in- 
corruptible, immutable, preſent in all places, in all bodies, &c. 
Others, conſidering only its property of elaſticity, which they 
account its eſſential and conſtituent character, ſuppoſe it me- 
chanically producible ; and to be no other than the matter of 
other bodies altered, fo as to become permanently elaſtic.— 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments, which he made “ for 
the production of air; taking production for the obtaining 
Ca ſenſible quantity thereof, from bodies wherein it did not. 
“ appear either at all, or in fo great plenty.” Among the 
ſeveral ways of doing this, the fitteſt for practice, he ob- 
ſerves, © are fermentation, corroſion, diſſolution, decompoſi- 
< tion ; the boiling of waters and other fluids; and the mutual 
© action of bodies, eſpecially ſaline ones, upon each other. 
Hift of Air.— He adds, that various ſolid and mineral bo- 
dies, unſuſpected of elaſticity, being plunged in corroſive un- 
© elaſtic menſtrua, will, by a proper comminution of their 
© parts in the conflict, afford a conſiderable quantity of per- 
© manently elaſtic air. Ubi ſupra. | 
Of the ſame opinion is Sir I. Newton; * The particles of 
« denſe, compact, and fixed ſubſtances, cohering by a ſtrong 
© attractive force, are not ſeparable without a vehement heat, 
© or perhaps not without fermentation ; and ſuch bodies being 
© at length rarefied by ſuch heat or fermentation, become true 
permanent air.” Optics. = Thus, the fame author adds, 
© gunpowder generates air by exploſion.” 161d. 
We have here, therefore, not only the materials whereof air 
ſhould be made; but the means of doing it: with regard to 
which, the air is divided into real or permanent; and appa- 
rent or tranſient..-For, that all which appears to be air does 
not continue ſuch, is evident from the inſtance of an zolipile ; 
the water of which being ſufficiently rarefied by the fire, ruſhes 
out in a ſharp whiſtling blaſt, perfectly reſembling «ir, while 
the motion laſts ; but ſoon loſes that reſemblance, eſpecially 
in the cold, and returns by condenſation into its original wa- 
ter: and the ſame may be obſerved of alcohol of wine, and 
other ſubtile and fugitive ſpirits, raiſed by diſtillation, — 
Whereas real air is not reducible by any compreſſion, con- 
denſation, or the like, into any other ſubſtance beſide air 


The croſs gjguiſes differs from the croſs fitchee, in that the 
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Water, then, though it may put on an aerial nature for a 
while, 'yet is not — of — therein: and the ſame 
may be ſaid of other fluids.— The furtheſt they can go, is to 
become vapour; which is the matter of the fluid rendered 
much rarer, and put in a brisk motion For a ſubſtance to 
become permanent air, it muſt be of a fixed kind: otherwiſe, 
it is not capable of undergoing the alteration neceſſary to be 
induced in it; but gives way, and flies off too ſoon. that 
the difference between permanent and tranſient air amounts 
to the ſame as that between vapour and exhalation ; the one, 
e. gr. being dry, the other moiſt, &c. See VAPOUR, and 
ExXHALATION. : 
We can go a little further yet. This elaſtic property of air, 
is ſuppoſed by many philoſophers, to depend on the figure of 
its corpuſcles, which they ſuppoſe to be ramous: ſome will 
have them ſo many minute flocculi, reſembling fleeces of 
wool ; others conceive them rolled up like hoops, and curled 
like wires, or ſhavings of wood, or coiled like the ſprings of 
watches, and endeayouring to reſtore themſelves in virtue of 
their texture : ſo that to produce air, muſt be to produce ſuch 
a figure and diſpoſition of parts ; and thoſe bodies only are pro- 
per ſubjects, which are ſuſceptible of ſuch diſpoſition ; which 
fluids, from the ſmoothneſs, roundneſs, and ſlipperineſs of their 
parts, are not. See FLUID. 

But Sir I. Newton (Optics, p. 371.) puts the thing another 
way ; ſuch a texture he thinks by no means ſufficient to ac- 
count for that vaſt power of elaſticity obſerved in air, which 
is capable of diffuſing into above a million of times more ſpace 
than it before poſſefled. But, as all bodies are ſhewn to have 
an attractive and a repelling power; and as both theſe are 
ſtronger in bodies, the denſer, more ſolid and compact they are: 
hence it follows, that when by heat, or any other powerful 
agent, the attractive force is ſurmounted, and the particles of 
the body ſeparated fo far as to be out of the ſphere of attraction; 


the repelling power commencing thence, makes them recede 


from each other with a ſtrong force, proportionable to that 
wherewith they before cohered ; and thus they become perma- 
nent air,— Hence, ſays the fame author, it is, that as the par- 
ticles of permanent air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer bo- 
dies, than thoſe of tranſient air, or vapour; true air is more 
ponderous than vapour; and a moiſt atmoſphere lighter than 
a dry one. See ATTRACTION, REPULSION, Cc. 
But, after all, there may ſtill be reaſon to doubt, whether the 
matter thus produced from ſolid bodies have all the properties 
of air; and whether ſuch air be not tranſient, as well as that 
from humid ones; though not to that degree. Mr. Boyle ar- 
gues, from an experiment made in the air- pump with lighted 
match; that thoſe light and ſubtile fumes into which the fire 
itſelf ſhatters dry bodies, have no ſuch ſpring as air; ſince 
they were unable to hinder the expanſion of a little air, in- 
cluded in a bladder they ſurrounded. Phy. Mech. Exper. 
Yet, in ſome ſubſequent experiments, by diſſolving iron either 
in oil of vitriol and water, or in aqua-fortis; a large aerial 
bubble was produced, which had a real ſpring ; fo as to hinder 
the ſurrounding liquor from regaining its place ; and which, by 
the application of a warm hand, readily dilated itſelf like other 
air, and broke into the liquor in ſeveral ſucceeding bubbles ; 
and even through the liquor into the open air. Ut: ſupra. 
Ihe ſame excellent perſon further aſſures us, he procured a re- 
ally elaſtic ſubſtance from divers other matters; as bread, 
grapes, muſt, ale, apples, peas, beef, &c. and from ſome bodies 


* by only burning them in vacuo, particularly paper, hartſhorn, |. 


Sc. which yet, upon further examination, was ſo far from be- 
ing pure air, that animals incloſed in it, not only could not 


reſpire it without harm; but even died ſooner than in vacuo, | 
where there was nothing like air. Phy/. Mechan. Exper. | 


We may here add an obſervation of the members of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences at Paris; which imports, that the pro- 


perty of elaſticity is ſo far from conſtituting air, that air is 


rendered more elaſtic by the admixture of ſome other matters | 


along with it, than it is in its purity.— Thus, from ſome ex- 
periments of M. de la Hire at Paris, and of M. Stancari at 


Boulogne, M. Fontenelle aſſures us, that air moiſtened with | 


water, is conſiderably more elaſtic, and expands further, than 
when pure. -M. de la Hire even found the moiſt air eight 
times more elaſtic than the dry. J. Hiſt. de Þ Acad. an. 1708. 
But it muſt not be omitted, that Dr, Jurin explains the expe- 
riments another way; and endeavours to ſhew, that the con- 
cluſion does not neceſlarily follow from them. V. Append. ad 
Varen. Geogr. | | | 
Thus much for air conſidered in itſelf.—But ſuch air, we 
have obſerved, no where exiſts in its purity.—That wherewith 
we are concerned, and whoſe properties and effects are chiefly 


conſidered, is acknowledged by Mr. Boyle to be the moſt he- | 


terogeneous body in the univerſe: Boerhaave even ſhews it to 
be an univerſal chaos, or colluvies of all the kinds of created 
bodies.—W hatever fire can volatilize is found in the air; but 
there is no body that can withſtand the force of fire. See 
FIRE, VOLATILE, BURNING-GLass, Oc. | 

Hence, for inſtance, 1%, T he whole foſſil kingdom muſt neceſſari- 
ly be found therein: for all of that tribe, as ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, 
metals, &c. are convertible into fume, and thus capable of 
* being rendered part of the air. — Gold itſelf, the moſt fixed of 


2 | 


* 


Mechanical Properties and Effects 


baſon. The reaſon of which ſuſpenſion is, that W 


all natural bodies, is found to adhere cloſe to the ſulphur in 
mines; and thus to be raiſed along with it. See Gol. b, G.. 
29, All the 
air: for, beſide the copious effluvia continually emitted from 
their bodies, by the vital heat, in the ordinary courſe of per- 
ſpiration; by means whereof an animal, in the courſe of it; 
duration, impregnates the air with many times the quantity 
of its own body; (ſee PeRSPIRATION, EFFLUVIA, Ge.) 
Beſide this, we find that any animal when dead, being expoſed 
to the air, is in a little time carried wholly off, bones and all, 
So that the whole of what before was an animal, e. gr, x 
man, an ox, or the like, is now in the air. | 
By the way, it may be noted what huge ſwarms of the groſſer 
excrementitious matters of animals muſt ſwim in the air: at 
Madrid, we are aſſured, they have no neceflary houſes ; and 
that they always make a jakes of their ſtreets over night: yet 
does the air imbibe the as faſt as it is laid; inſomuch, 
that there is no increaſe of any fetid ſmell, 
39, As to vegetables, nothing of that claſs can be ſuppoſed 
wanting; ſince we know that all vegetables by putrifaction 
become volatile ; even the earthy or vaſcular part, in time fol- 
lows the reſt. See VEGETABLE, PLAnT, &c. 
Of all the effluvia floating in this grand ocean the atmoſphere 
one of the principal are the ſaline. Theſe, authors common- 
ly conceive, are chiefly of the nitrous kind ; but there is no 
oubt but that there are of all the ſorts, vitriolic, aluminous, 
ſea-ſalt, c. See SaLT, NaiTre, Qc. | 


Mr. Boyle even obſerves, that there may be many compounded. 


kinds of falts in the air, which we have not on earth; arifing 
from different ſaline ſpirits, fortuitouſly meeting and mixing 
together. — Thus, the glaſs windows of ancient buildings zre 
ſometimes obſerved to be corroded, as if they had been worm- 
eaten; though none of the ſalts abovementioned have the fa- 
culty of corroding glaſs. | 

The ſulphurs, too, muſt make a conſiderable article in the 


air; on account of thoſe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, 


and other ſpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, diſperſed - 


through the globe. See SULPHUR, Volcano, Ce. 

And the aſſociations, ſeparations, attritions, diſſolutions, and 
other operations of one fort of matter upon another, may be 
conſidered as a ſource of numerous other neutral or anonymous 
bodies, unknown to us. | 
Air, in this general ſenſe, is one of the moſt conſiderable and 
univerſal agents in all nature; being concerned in the preſer- 
vation of life, and the production of moſt of the phænomena 
relating to our world. Its properties and effects, including 
a great part of the reſearches and diſcoveries of the modern 
philoſophers, have ſome of them been reduced to preciſe laws 
and demonſtratiens; in which form they make a branch of 
mathematics, called Pneumatics, or Aerometry. See Repi- 
RATION, PNEUMATICs, and AEROMETRY, @c. 

Alx. The moſt conſiderable 
are its fluidity, weight, and elaſticity.— I“, Fluidity.— That 
the air is a fluid, is evident from the fy paſſage it affords 
to bodies through it; as in the propagation of ſounds, ſmells, 
and other efluvia : for this argues it a body whoſe parts give 
way to any force impreſſed, and in yielding, are eaſily moved 
among themſelves ; which is the definition of a fluid. See 
FLu1iD.—See alſo Sou xp, &c. 

They who, with the Carteſians, make fluidity conſiſt in a 
perpetual inteſtine motion of the parts, find air alſo anſwers 
to that character: thus, in a darkened room, where the ſpe- 
cies of external objects are brought in by a ſingle ray, they 
appear in a continual fluctuation; and thus even the more ac- 
curate weather- glaſſes are obſerved never to remain a moment 
at reſt. See WEATHER-Glafs. | 

The cauſe of this fluidity of air, is attributed by ſome late 
philoſophers to the fire intermixed therewith ; without which, 
they imagine, the atmoſphere would harden into a ſolid, im- 
penetrable maſs.— And hence, the greater the degree of fire 
therein, the more fluid, moveable and pervious the air : and 
thus, as the degree of fire is continually varying, according 
to the circumſtances and poſition of the heavenly bodies; the 
air is kept in a continual reciprocation. See FIRE. 

Hence, in good meaſure, it is, that on the tops of the higher 
mountains, the ſenſes of ſmelling, hearing, &c. are found 
very feeble. See MounTain. 

IIe, Weight, or gravity.— That the air is heavy, follows 
from its being a body; weight being an eſſential property of 
matter. See WEerGHT, and GRAVITY. | 

But we have infinite arguments of the ſame from ſenſe, and 
experiment: thus, the hand, applied on the orifice of a veſſel 
empty of air, ſoon feels the load of the incumbent atmoſphere. 
— Thus, glaks veſſels, ex hanſted of their air, are eaſily cruſhed 
to pieces by the weight of the air without. So, two ſmall 
hollow. ſegments of a ſphere, exactly fitting each other, being 
emptied of air, are preſſed together with a force equal to an 
hundred pounds, by the pondua of the ambient air. 

Further, a tube cloſe at one end, being filled with mercury; 


and the other end immerged in a baſon of the ſame fluid ʒ and 
thus erected: the mercury in the tube will be ſuſpended to the 


height of about thirty inches above: the ſurface of that in the 
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Air, then, being heavy and fluid; the laws of its gravitation, 


From this gravity of the air, conſidered with its fluidity, ſe- 


AIR 


j cannot fall lower, without raifing that in the ba- 
oh being preſſed down with the weight of the incum- 
dent atmoſphere, cannot give way, unleſs t weight of the 
mercury in the tube, exceeds that of the arr out of it. That 
this is the caſe, is evident hence; that if the whole apparatus 
be included in an air-pump ; in proportion as the air is ex- 
hauſted from the ſame, the mercury falls: and gradually let- 
ting in the air a ain, the mercury reaſcends to its former 


height, This ma what we call the Torricellian experiment. | 


RICE LLIAN. | 
= 57 = — we can actually weigh air : for a veſſel, full 


fcommon air, by a very nice ballance, is found to weigh 
—— ths when the + is Ectantied; and the effect is pro- 
portionably more ſenſible, if the ſame veſſel be weighed full of 
condenſed air, in a receiver void of air. See WEIGHING, and 
HyDROSTATICAL Balance. 


The weight of air is contin varying, according to the | 


different degree of heat, and cold. — Ricciolus eſtimates its 
weight to that of water, to be as 1 to 1000; Marſennus as 1 
to 1300, or 1 to 6; Lana, as 1 to 640; Galileo only makes 
it as 1 to 400. —Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate experiment, 
found it about London, as 1 to 938; and thinks, all things 
conſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 may be taken as a 
medium; for there is no _ any preciſe ratio, ſince not on- 
ly the air, but the water itſelf, is continually varying. Add, 
that experiments made in different places neceflarily yary, in 


confiſtences of air ariſing therefrom. Boyle, Phyſ. Mechan. 


Exper. 

Tt muſt be added, however, that by experiments made fince 
before the Royal Society; the proportion of air to water was, 
firſt, found as 1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852; and a third time, | 
as 1 to 860. Phil. Tranſ. N 181.—And laſtly, by a very 
ſimple and accurate experiment of the late Mr. Hawksbee, 
the proportion was ſettled as 1 to 885. Phy/. Mechan. Exper. 
— But theſe experiments being all made in the fummer months, 
when the barometer was twenty-nine inches 4 high; Dr. Ju- 
rin thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold, when 
the barometer is thirty inches high; the proportion between 
the two fluids, may be taken as 1 to 800. 


or preſſure, may be inferred to be the fame as in other fluids ; 
conſequently, its preſſure muſt be as its perpendicular altitude. | 
See Fluid. N 
This is alſo confirmed by experiment.— For, removing the 
Torricellian tube to a more elevated place, where the incum- | 
bent column of air is ſhorter; a proportionably ſhorter column 
of mercury is ſuſtained; it being found to deſcend at the rate 
of one fourth of an inch, for every hundred foot of aſcent. 
See LEVELLING. 


On this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the baro- | 


meter, See BAROMETER. 


| 
From hence, alſo; it follows, that the azr, like all other fluids, | 


muſt preſs equally every way.—This is confirmed by what we 
obſerve of ſoft bodies ſuſtaining this preſſure without any 
change of figure; and brittle bodies, without their breaking, 
though the preſſure upon them be equal to that of a column of 
mercury thirty inches high, or a column of water of thirty- 
two foot. It is obvious, that no other cauſe can preſerve ſuch 
bodies unchanged, but the equable preſſure on all ſides, which 
reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. And hence, upon removing 
or diminiſhing the preſſure on one fide only; the effect of the 
preſſure is ſoon perceived on the other. 


* 


For the quantity and effect of this preſſure of the atmoſphere| 


on the human body. See ATMOSPHERE. 


veral of its uſes and effects are deducible.—And, '1*, by means 
hereof, it cloſely inveſts the earth, with all the bodies on it; 
and conſtringes and binds them down with a force amounting, 
according to the computation of M. Paſchal, to 2232 pounds 
weight, upon every ſquare foot, or upwards of 1 5 pounds upon 
every inch ſquare. —Hence, it prevents, e. gr. the arterial veſſels 
of plants and animals, from being too much diſtended by the 
impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaſtic force of the 
arr ſo plentifully lodged in the blood. Thus, we ſee, in the ope- 
ration of cupping, that upon a diminution of the preffure of the 


arr, the parts of the body grow tumid; which 1 | 


the manner of the circulation through the capillaries, c. 


The ſame cauſe hinders the juices from oozing and eſcaping 
through the pores of their containing veſſels: this is experienced | 
by ſuch as travail up high mountains, who, in proportion as | 


they aſcend, find themſelves grow more and more relaxed ; 


and at length fall into a ſpitting of blood, and other hæmor - 
rhages ; by reaſom of the air not ſufficient! binding up the veſ- | 
ſels of the lungs.—The like is obſerved of animals incloſed in | 


the receiver of an air-pump, who, as the air is taken from | 


r ſwell, vomit, drivel, dung, urine, ſweat, &c. See Va- 
M | | 


2", The mixture of contiguous bodies, eſpecially fluid ones, is 


chief owing hereto. Hence many liquids, as oils and ſalts, 
which readily and ſpontaneouſly mix in ar, upon taking that 


away, remain quietly in their ſtate of ſeparation.” - 


— 


3', It determines the action of one body upon anocher.— Thus, | 


the fire which burns wood immediately goes out, and its flame 
diſſipates upon removing the air; by reaſon ſomething is then 
ir 


wanting to preſs the corpuſcles of fire againſt thoſe of the fuel, 
and prevent the too ſpeedy diffuſion of the flame. The ſame 


is obſerved of aqua-regia, and gold; that menſtruum ceaſing 


any longer to operate on the metal, after the air is taken away. 
And upon the ſame determining power of the air it is, that 
Papin's digeſtor is built. See DI GESTOR. 
Hence alſo it is, that on the tops of high mountains, as on the 
pike of Teneriffe, the moſt ſavory bodies, as pepper, ginger, 
ſalts, ſpirit of wine, &c. have no ſenſible taſte; for want of 
their particles being preſſed upon the tongue, ſo as to enter its 
pores, but inſtead thereof, being diflipated and blown away 
by its heat. The only thing that there retains its ſavor, is 
canary wine, which is chiefly owing to its unctuous quality 
in virtue whereof, it adheres cloſely to the part, and is not ea- 
ſily blown away. 
From this principle of gravity chiefly ariſe our winds; which 
are only air put in motion by ſome alteration in the equilibri- 
um thereof. See Wind. 
IN, Elaſticity,-or a power of yielding to an impreffion by 
contracting its dimenſions; and, upon removing or diminiſh- 
ing the impreſſive cauſe, returning to its former ſpace or fi- 
gure.— This elaſtic force is accounted the diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perty of air; the other properties hitherto enumerated being 
common to it with other fluids. 
Of this power we have numerous proofs.— Thus, a blown 
bladder being ſqueezed in the hand; we find the included air 
ſenſibly reſiſt; fo as upon ceaſing to compreſs, the cavities or 
impreſſions made in its ſurface, are readily expanded again, 
and filled up. . 
On this property of elaſticity, the ſtructure and office of the 
air- pump depends. See AlR-Puur. 
This niſus or endeavour to expand, every particle of air al- 
ways exerts; and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endeavour of 
the ambient particles; whoſe reſiſtance happening by any means 
to be weakened, it ſtrait diffuſes into an immenſe extent. 
Hence it is, that thin glafs bubbles, or bladders full of air, 
and exactly cloſed; being included in the exhauſted recciver 
of an air-pump, burſt, by the force of the inclued air. So a 
bladder quite flaccid, containing only the ſmalleſt quantity of 
air ; ſwells in the receiver, and appears quite full. And the 
ſame effect is found, by carrying the flaceid bladder to the top 
of an high mountain. 
This power does not ſeem to have any limits affigned it; nor 
does it appear capable, by any means whatever, of being de- 
ſtroyed or dimimiſhed. Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments, 
with a view to diſcover how long air, brought to the greateſt 
degree of expanſion he could reduce it to in his air-pump, 
would retain its ſpring ; and could never obſerve any ſenſible 
diminution; even though this poor thin air was clogged ſome 
months with a weight which one would wonder how it ſhould 
a moment, 
Yet, Mr. Hawksbee, by a later experiment, has ſhewn, that 


the ſpring of the air may be ſo diſturbed by a violent preſſion, 


as to require ſome time to return to its natural tone. 

The weight or preſſure of the air, it is obvious, has nodepen- 
dence on its elaſticity; but would be the fame, whether the air 
had ſuch property or not.—But the arr, in being elaſtic, is ne- 
ceflarily affected by the preſſure, which reduces it into ſuch a 
ſpace, as that the elaſticity which re- acts againſt the compreſ- 
ſing weight, is equal to that weight. See CoMPREss10N. 


In effect, the law of this elaſticity is, that it increaſes as the 
denſity of the air increaſes ; and the denſity increaſes, as the 


force increaſes wherewith it is preſſed. Now, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be a balance between the action and re· action; i. e. 
the gravity of the air, which tends to compreſs it, and the 
elaſticity of the air which endeavours to expand it, muſt be 


* See DzENSs TTV, REacTIon, c. 


ence, the elaſticity increaſing, or diminiſhing unĩverſally 
as the the denſity increaſes, or diminiſhes, i. e. as the diſtance 
between the particles diminiſhes or increaſes; it is no matter 
whether the air be compreſſed, and retained in ſuch ſpace b 
the weight of the atmoſphere, or by any other means: it mu 
endeayour, in either cafe, to expand with the ſame force. — 
And hence, if air near the earth be pent up in a veſlel, fo as 
to cut off all communication with the external air; the preſ- 
ſure of the incloſed arr will be equal to the weight of the at- 
moſphere. N find Mercury ſuſtained to the 
ſame height, by the elaſtic force of air incloſed in a glaſs veſ- 
ſel, as by the whole atmoſpherical preſſure.— See further un- 
der the article ELASsTTCI TY. 
On the ſame principle may air be artificially condenſed. See 
ConDENSATION of Air. | | 
And hence the ſtructure of the wind-gun. See WIN D- ux. 
Dr. Halley aſſerts, in the Philgſeph. Tranſactions, that from 
the experiments made at London, and by the academy del 


Cimento at Florence, it may be fafely concluded, that no 


force whatever is able to reduce air into eight hundred times 
lefs fpace than what it naturally poſſeſſes on the ſurface of our 
earth. In anſwer to which, Monſieur Amontons, in the me- 
moirs of the French academy, maintains, that there is no fix- 
ing any bounds to its condenſation; that greater and greater 


weights 


— 
—— — — _—_— - — > 
** 
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This reciprocation we obſerve in ſeveral inſtances, Per! | 
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weights will till reduce it into leſs and leſs compaſs; that it is 
only elaſtic in virtue of the fire it contains; and that as it is 
impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire out of it, it 1s 
impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt condenſation, | 

The dilatation of the air, by virtue of its elaſtic force, is found 
to be very ſurpriſing; and yet, Dr. Wallis ſuggeſts, that we 
are far from knowing the utmoſt it is capable of.— In ſeveral 
experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it dilated firſt into nine times 
its former ſpace; then into 31 times; then into 60; then 
into 150. Afterwards, it was brought to dilate into 8000 
times its ſpace ; then into 10000, and even at laſt into 13679 
times its ſpace; and all this by its own expanſive force, with- 
out any help of fire. See RAREFACTION. 

On this depends the ſtructure and uſe of the manometer. See 
MaANOMETER. 

Hence, it appears, that the air we breathe, near the ſurface 
of the earth, is compreſſed by its own weight into at leaſt the 
13679 th part of the ſpace it would poſſeſs in vacuo.— But if 
the ſame air be condenſed by art; the ſpace it will take up when 
moſt dilated, to that it poſſeſſes when condenſed; will be, ac- 
cording to the ſame author's experiments, as 5 50000 to 1. 
See DILATATION. 


Hence, we ſee how wild and erroneous was that obſervation of | 


Ariſtotle, that air, rendered ten times rarer than before,changes 
its nature, and becomes fire. 

M. Amontons, and others, we have already obſerved, take 
the rarefaction of air to ariſe wholly from the fire contained in 
it; and hence, by increaſing the degree of heat, the degree of 
rarefaction may be carried {till further than its ſpontaneous 
dilatation. See HEAT. 

On this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the ther- 


mometer. See THERMOMETER. 


M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that air, the denſer it is, the more 


it will expand with the ſame degree of heat. See DENSITY. 


On this foundation, the ſame ingenious author has a diſcourſe, 
to prove * that the ſpring and weight of the air, with a mo- 
« derate degree of warmth, may-enable it to produce even 
c earthquakes, and other of the moſt vehement commotions 
«in nature.” 

According to the experiments of this author, and M. de la 
Hire, a column of air on the ſurface of the earth, 36 fathoms 
high, is equal in weight to three lines depth of mercury; and 
it is found, that equal quantities of air poſleſs ſpaces recipro- 
cally proportional to the weights wherewith they are preſſed: 
the weight of the air, therefore, which would fill the whole 
ſpace poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial globe, would be equal to a cy- 
linder of mercury, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface of the 
earth, and its height containing as many times three lines, as 
the atmoſpherical ſpace contains orbs equal in weight to 36 
fathoms of that wherein the experiment was made.—Hence, 
takjng the denſeſt of all bodies, e. gr. gold, whoſe gravity is 
about 14630 times greater than that of air in our orb, it is 
eaſy to compute, that this air will be reduced to the ſame den- 
ſity as gold, by the preſſure of a column of mercury 14630 
times 28 inches high, f. e. 409640 inches: ſince the bulks of 


ar, in that caſe, would be in the reciprocal ratio of the weights 


wherewith they are preſſed. This 409640 inches, therefore, 
expreſſes the height at which the barometer muſt ſtand, where 
the air would be as heavy as gold, and the number 2 2 r 
lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 36 fathoms of 
air, would be reduced in the ſame place. 

Now, we know, that 409640 inches, or 43528 fathoms, is 
only the 74th part of the ſemidiameter of the earth : and 
when you are paſt that, whatever matters there be, they muſt 
be heavier than gold: It is not improbable, theretore, that the 
remaining ſphere of 645 15 38 fathoms diameter, may be full 
of denſe air, heavier, by many degrees, than the heavieſt bo- 
dies among us. — Hence, again, as it is proved, that the more 
air is compreſſed, the more does the ſame degree of fire in- 
creaſe the force of its ſpring, and render it capable of ſo much 
the greater effect; and that, for inſtance, the heat of boiling 


water increaſes the ſpring of our air, beyond what it ordina- 


ly is, by a quantity equal to one third of the weight where- 


with it is preſſed: we may infer, that a degree of heat, which 


in our orb can only produce a moderate effect, may have a 
very violent one in ſuch lower orb; and that as there may be 
many degrees of heat in nature, beyond that of boiling water, 
it is probable there may be ſome, whoſe violence, thus aſſiſted 


buy weight of the air, may be ſufficient to tear aſunder the ſo- 


lid globe. Mem. de! Acad. An. 1703. See EARTHQUAKE, 
This elaſtic power of the air, is the ſecond great ſource of the 
effects of this important fluid. —In virtue hereof, it inſinuates 
into the pores of bodies, carrying with it this prodigious facul- 


ty of expanding; and that ſo eafy to be excited: whence it 


muſt neceſlarily put the particles of the bodies it is mixed with- 
al, into perpetual oſcillations. In effect, the degree of heat, 


and the azr's gravity and denſity, and conſequently its elaſtici- 


ty and expanſion, never remaining the ſame for two minutes 


together; there muſt be an inceſſant vibration, or dilatation 


and contraction, in all bodies. See VIBRATION, OSCILLA- 


3 


Oc. 
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ly plants, the tracheæ or air- veſſels whereof, do the office of 
lungs: for the contained air alternately expanding, and con. 
tracting, as the heat increaſes or diminiſhes, by turns pref, 
the veſlels, and eaſes them again; and thus promotes a circy.. 
lation of their juices. See VEGETABLE, CiRCULATIoOyN, 
Hence, we find, that no vegetation or germination will pro- 
ceed in vacuo.—Indeed beans have been obſerved to grow a lit. 
tle tumid therein; which has led ſome to attribute that to ye. 
getation, which was really owing to no other than the dilata. 
tion of the air within them. See VEGETATION, Germs. 
NATION, &c, | $0 

From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained in the bub- 
bles in ice, by its continual aCtion, burſts the ice : and thus 
glaſſes and other veſſels frequently crack, when their contain. 
ed liquors are frozen, Thus, alſo, entire columns of marble 
ſometimes cleave in the winter-time, from ſome little bubhle 
of included ar's acquiring an increaſed elaſticity. 

From the ſame principle ariſes all putrifaction and fermentati. 
on; neither of which will proceed, even in the beſt diſpo- 
ſed ſubjects, in vacuo. See PUTRIFACTION, and FErmex. 
TATION, ; 

In this we have a ſingular inſtance of the wonderful efficacy 
of air, that it can change the two kingdoms, and convert ye. 
getable ſubſtances into animal, and animal into vegetable, See 
ANIMAL, Oc. 

In effect, all natural corruption and alteration ſeems to depend 
on air; and metals, particularly gold, only ſeem to be durable 
and incorruptible, in virtue of their not being pervious to air. 


. —Accordingly, names 2 wrote in the ſand, or duſt, on 


the tops of high mountains, have been known to remain 40 


years, without being in the leaſt altered or effaced. See Cog- 


RUPTION, ALTERATION, c. 


Effects of the different ingredients of the Alx. — Air not only act 


by its common properties of gravity, and elaſticity, but there 
are numerous other effects, ariſing from the peculiar ingredi- 
ents whereof it conſiſts. 

Thus, 1“, it not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies by its preſ- 
ſure and attrition, but as a chaos containing all kinds of men- 
ſtruums, and conſequently having wherewithal to diſſolve all 
kinds of bodies. See Dis80LUTI1ON, | : 

It is known, that iron and copper readily diſſolve, and become 
ruſty in air, unleſs well defended with oil. Boerhaave aſſures 
us, he has ſeen pillars of iron ſo reduced by air, that one 
might crumble them to duſt between the fingers ; and for cop- 
per, it is converted by the air into a ſubſtance much like the 
verdegreaſe produced by vinegar. See IRon, CopPER, Ver- 
DEGREASE, RUST, Oc. 

Mr. Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh colonies, the 
great guns ruſt fo faſt, that after a few years lying in the air, 
large cakes of crocus martis may be eaſily beat off them. Aco- 
fta adds, that in Peru the air diſſolves lead, and conſiderably 
increaſes its weight. Vet gold is generally eſteemed indiſſolu- 
ble by arr ; being never found to contract ruſt, though expo- 
ſed ever ſo long. The reaſon hereof is, that ſea ſalt, which 
is the only menſtruum capable of acting on gold, being very 
difficult to volatilize; there is but a ſmall proportion of it in 
the atmoſphere. In the chymiſts laboratories, where aqua re- 
gia is preparing; the air becoming impregnated with an unuſu- 
al quantity of this ſalt; gold contracts a ruſt like other bodies. 
See GoLD, Cc. 

Stones alſo undergo the common fate of metals.—Thus, Pur- 
bec ſtone, whereof Salisbury cathedral conſiſts, is obſerved gra- 
dually to become ſofter, and moulder away in the air; and 
the like Mr. Boyle relates of Blackington ſtone. See STONE. 


He adds, that air may have a notable operation on vitriol, 


even when a ſtrong fire could act no further on it. The ſame 
author has even found the fumes of a ſharp liquor to work 
more ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain metal, when ſu- 
ſtained in the air, than the menſtruum itſelf did which emit- 


ted fumes, on thoſe parts of the metals it covered. 


29, Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus ſea falt being firſt cal- 
cined, then fuſed by the fire, and when fuſed expoſed to the 
air to liquify; when liquified ſet to dry again, then fuſed again; 
and, the operation thus repeated : will by degrees be almoſt 
wholly evaporated; nothing remaining but a little earth behind. 
See VoLATILE, VOLATILIZATION, Ec. ' 
Helmont mentions it as a mighty arcanum in chymiſtry to 
render fixed ſalt of tartar volatile: but the thing is eaſily ef- 
ſected by air alone; for if ſome of this ſalt be expoſed to 
the air in a place replete with acid vapours, the ſalt draws 
the acid to it ſelf, and when faturated therewith, is volatile. 
Sce TARTAR, c. | 

ze, Air allo fixes volatile bodies —Thus, though nitre, r 
aqua-fortis readily evaporate by the fire; yet, if there be w7 
putrified urine near the place, the volatile ſpirit will be fixed, 
and fall down in form of aqua ſecunda. See FIXITY. _ 
4*, Add, that air brings many quieſcent bodies into action, 
i. e. excites their latent powers. — Thus, if an acid vapour 
diffuſed through the air, all the bodies whereof that is 2 Pro” 
per menſtruum, being diſſolved thereby, are brought into a 
ſtate proper for action. See Acin, See. In 
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hemiſtry, not only the preſence or abſence of the air, 
wy even 15 being barely open, or incloſed, is of great ole 
quence.— Thus, camphire fired in a cloſe veſſel, runs whol- 


ly into ſalts; whereas, if during the proceſs, the cover, be re- 


oved, and a candle applied, the whole flies off in fume. So | 
prope ſulphur inflammable, it requires a free air: in a cloſe 


it. it may be ſublimed a thouſand times without kind- 
E BEN put under a glaſs bell, and a fire applied, 
riſes into ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam: but if there be the 
jeaſt chink whereby the included air communicates with the 
atmoſphere, it immediately kindles. So an ounce of charcoal, 
incloſed in a crucible well luted, will remain without loſs for 
fourteen days in the intenſeſt heat of a melting furnace; tho 
the thouſandth part of the fire in open air will preſently turn it 
into aſhes.Helmont adds, that the charcoal remains all that 
while without any alteration of its black colour; but the mi- 
nute air being let in, it falls inſtantly into white aſhes. The 
ſame holds of the parts of all animals and vegetables; which 
can only be calcined in open air in cloſe veſſels they never 
become any other than black coals, See CAL CI NATION, 
CHARCOAL, &c. 
The air is liable to abundance of alterations, not only in re- 
ſpect of its mechanical properties, gravity, denſity, &c. but 
alſo in reſpect of the ingredients it conſiſts of. Thus, in places 
abounding with marcaſites, a fretting vitriolic falt is obſerved 
to predominate in the air, which rots the hangings, and is 
often ſeen lying on the ground in a whitiſh eMoreſcence,— 
At Faſhlun in Sweden, noted for copper-mines, the mineral 
exhalations affect the air ſo ſenſibly, that their filver coin is 
frequently diſcoloured in their purſes; and the ſame eſſſuvia 


changes the colour of braſs Mr. Boyle was aſſured by a gen- 


tleman who poſſeſſed ſome ground wherein there were ſeveral 
veins of metals, and other minerals, that he had frequently 
ſeen pillars of fumes aſcending thence ; ſome having no ſcent, 
ſome an ill one, and ſome few a good one.——In Carniola, Cam- 
pania, Ic. where there are mines of ſulphur, the air at times be- 
comes very unwholeſome ; whence frequent epidemic diſeaſes, 
Sc. It is added, that the mines near the cape of Good Hope, 
emit ſuch horrible fumes from the arſenic that abounds there, 
that no animal can live near them; ſo that ſuch as have at a- 
ny time been opened, were obliged to be immediately cloſed 
again, X | 

he effluvia of animals alſo have their effect in varying the 
air; as is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, murrains, 
and other mortalities, which are ſpread by the air. See 
PLacue, EFFLUVIA, PERSPIRATION, Cc. 

The like is obſeryed in vegetables. Thus, a good part of the 
clove-trees which grew ſo plentifully in the iſland of Ternate, 
being felled at a. ſollicitations of the Dutch, in order to 
heighten the value of that fruit; ſuch a change enſued in the 
air, as ſhewed the ſalutary effect of the efluvia of the clove- 
trees, and their bloſſoms; the whole iſland ſoon after they 
were cut down, becoming exceeding ſickly. This a phyſici- 


an who had been upon the ſpot, arid from whom Mr. Boyle 


had the relation, attributed to the noxious ſteams of a volcano 
there; the ill quality whereof had been correfted by the aro- 
matic effluvia of thoſe ſpicy. bloſſoms. 


The arr is alſo liable to alterations from the ſeaſon of the year. 


— Thus, few ſubterraneous effluvia are emitted in the winter; 
by reaſon the pores are locked up by the froſt, or covered by 
inow; the ſubterraneous heat being all the while at work, and 
preparing a fund to be diſcharged the enſuing ſpring. Hence 


It 1s, that if the ſame ſeed be ſown in the ſame ſoil, in autumn| 


and ſpring, and the degree of heat be the ſame, a very diffe- 
rent effect will be found; and for the like reaſon, rain-water 
gathered in the ſpring, is found to have a peculiar virtue in re- 
ſpect of corn; which being ſteeped therein, afford a much lar- 
ger quantity of ſpirits than otherwiſe. Hence alſo, we ſee 


why a very ſevere winter, is uſually followed by a wet ſpring 
and fruitful Gamma; and vice verſa, | | 


| W 
Again, from the winter's ſolſtice to the ſummer's, the ſun's 


rays growing ſtill more and more perpendicular; their im- 
pulſe on the earth's ſurface becomes more and more powerful ; 


by which the glebe or ſoil is more and more relaxed, ſoftened |. 


and putrified; till he arrives at the tropic: where, with the 
force of a chemical agent, he reſolves the ſuperficial parts of 


the earth into their principles, water, oil, ſalt, &c. which 


are all (wept into the atmoſphere. See HEAT. 8 
And hence we conceive the nature of meteors, which are ei- 
ther collections of ſuch effluvia, or diſperſions thereof. See 
Mer gOR.— Theſe meteors, too, have conſiderable effects on 


the air; and thus thunder is known to put liquors upon fer- 


menting afreſh, See THUNDER, F ERMENTATION, Cc. 
In effect, whatever alters the degree of heat, will make a pro- 


portionable alteration in the matter of the air. Mr. Boyle ſug- 


geſts ſomething further on this head, viz. that the falts, &c. 
which in a warm ſtate of weather were kept in a fluor, and 


mixed together, ſo as to be in a condition to act conjunctly; 


upon a remiſſion of the warmth, may loſe their fluidity and 
motion, ſhoot into cryſtals, and thus ſeparate again. a 
The height or depth of the air makes a further alteration, 


* 


Yields a falt, plentifully. 
en 


the exhalations being few of them able to aſcend above the 


Vor. I. Ne V. 
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tops of high mountains, as appears from thoſe where 
the inhabitants of one ſide 3 3 
without the leaſt diſorder on the other ſide. | 

Nor muſt drought and moiſture be denied their ſhare in vary- 
ing the ſtate of the atmoſphere. — In Guinea, the heat 
with the moiſture, conduce ſo much to putrifaction, that the 
pureſt. white ſugars are often full of maggots; and their drugs 
ſoon loſe their virtue, and many of them grow verminous, It 
is added, that in the iſland of St. Iago, they are obliged to ex- 
poſe their ſweetmeats daily to the ſun, to exhale the moiſture 
they had contracted in the night, which would otherwiſe oc- 
caſion them to putrify. See DRY, Hump. On this princi- 
ple depends the ſtructure and office of the hygrometer. See 
HYGROMETER. 

Theſe diverſities in the air, are found to have an influence on 


the operation, experiments, &c. of philoſophers, chemiſts, 
and other operators. | 

Thus, it is very difficult to procure oil of ſulphur per cam- 
panam in a clear dry atmoſphere, its parts being then ſo 
ready to eſcape into the air: but in a thick, moiſt air, the oil 
comes in abundance, —So, all ſalts melt eaſieſt in a cloudy ar; 
and when melted, act moſt forcibly. And all ſeparations ſuc- 
cced beſt in ſuch weather.—lf ſalt of tartar be expoſed in a 
place where any acid ſpirit is floating in the air, it will im- 
bibe the fame ; and of fixed become volatile. Hence, the ex- 
periments made of falts at London, where the air is plentiful- 
E with ſulphur exhaled from ſea-coal, prove dif- 
erent from thoſe made on the ſame ſubjects in different parts 
of the kingdom, where wood, turf, &c, are the uſual fuel. 
Hence alſo metalline utenſils, &c. ruſt much ſooner at Lon- 
don, than in other parts, where there are fewer acid corroſive 
corpuſcles in the air; and fermentation, which is eaſily raiſed 
and carried on in a place free of ſulphur, is impracticable in 
places where ſulphurous exhalations abound. —If pure well- 
fermented wine be carried into a place where the air is reple- 
niſhed with the fumes of new wine then fermenting, ic will 
begin to ferment afreſh, So ſalt of tartar ſwells, and as it were 


ferments, when carried into a place where ſpirit of nitre, vi- 


triol, or ſea- ſalt is preparing. It is matter of common obſer - 
vation among brewers, diſtillers, vinegar- makers, &c, that at 


the time when the ſeveral plants uſe to be in flower, the re- 
ſpective juices ferment, and the proceſs ſucceeds the beſt.— 


Add, that ſtains cauſed by vegetable juices, are obſerved to be 
beſt taken out of linen, at the time when the ſeveral plants 
that afford them are in their prime. This, Mr. Boyle ob- 
ſerves, has been experienced in the ſtains of juice of quinces, 
hops, &c. one of which latter, eluding all the endeayours that 


could be uſed to get it out, has vaniſhed of it ſelf the next hop- 


ſeaſon. 

After all, ſome of our more curious and penetrating naturaliſts, 
have obſerved certain effects of air, which do not appear to 
follow from any of the properties, or the materials above reci- 
ted. On this view, Mr. Boyle has compoſed an expreſs trea- 
tiſe of Suſpicions about ſame unknown properties of the air, —T he 
phznomena of fire and flame in vacuo, ſeem, according to 


him, to argue ſome odd unknown vital ſubſtance diffuſed 


through the air, on account whereof that fluid becomes ſo ne- 


ceſſary to the ſubſtance of flame: but whatever this ſubſtance 
be, it ſhould ſeem by its ſudden waſting or ſpoiling, that the 
quantity thereof is very inconſiderable, in proportion to the 
bulk of air it impregnates with its virtue; in regard, when 
the flame can no longer ſubſiſt in it, the air, upon examinati- 
on, is not found to have undergone any alteration in any of 
its properties. See FLAME. 

Other inſtances to countenance ſuch ſuſpicions, are, the ap- 


pearance and growth of ſalts in many bodies, which either af- 


ford them not at all, or not in that plenty, unleſs expoſed to 
the air. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome marcaſites dug from under 
ground, which being kept in a dry room, were ſoon covered 
over with a vitriolic effloreſcence, and in a little time, by the 
operation of the air on them, were in great part crumbled in- 
to a powder exceeding rich in copperas; though they had pro- 
bably lain many ages entire under ground: ſo the earth or ore 
of en, and many other minerals, robbed of their ſalt, me- 
T—I Ul . . 4 
Ee Bcr of the cinders of ſea · coal at the iron works. 
See Mine, METAL, Iron, AsHEs, Cc. OO” 
Mr. Boyle adds, that ſome lifne in old walls has in time gain- 
ed alargeeffloreſcence of a nitrous nature, from which falt-petre 
was procurable. Add, that the colcothar of vitriol is not na- 
turally corroſive, nor can any ſalt be procured from it, even by 
the affuſion of water; but being expoſed a while to the ar, it 
J | See 1 

e exiſtence of ſuch hidden properties is alſo argued, from 
the acceſs of the air rendering antimonial medicines emetic, 
and diſpoſed to produce faintings, and heart - burnings; and 
from its ſpeedy cc acer; and mouldering of trees dug from 
under ground, which had for ages remained firm, and almoſt 


impervious to the ax. See ANT1MonY, and SUBTERRANE- 


ous. oY 
To ſay no more, the ſilks in Jamaica, if expoſed to the air, 


ſoon rot; even while they prefecys their colour: bens, | 


2 


e like, will in tract of time recover them; and the 
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' duced by damp, moiſt, and nitrous air, it is evident it can 
corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, &c,—See further under 


? the gravity of the ſame air. See Pu ur. 


It kept from the air, ow hold their firmneſs and dye: and 
the ſable taffety worn at 


Tinate Alk, is a fine aerial ſubſtance, ſuppoſed, by ſome anato- 


Arr, in muſic, ſignifies the melody, or the inflection of a muſi- 


AlRs, in horſemanſhip, denote the artificial, or practiſed motions 


AIR 


raſil becomes in a few days of an 
iron grey colour in the air; but in the ſhops preſerves its hue: 
and fome leagues beyond Paraguay, white people ſoon grow 
tawny ; but as ſoon recover their native colour, upon remov- | 
ing out of that quarter, -T heſe, out of a great number of in- 
ſtances tending the ſame way, may convince us, that not- 
withſtanding all the diſcoveries hitherto made concerning air, 
there ſtill remains a field for future inquiries. ee 
Whether air be convertible into water, or water into air, is a 
problem among philoſophers. See WATER. 

IR, in medicine, Cc. makes one of the fix non- naturals. See 
N on-natural, HEALTH, DISEASE, c. 

From obſervations on bleeding in rheumatiſms, and after ta- 
king cold, it is evident, the air can enter with all its qualities, 
and vitiate the whole texture of the blood, and other juices. 
See BLOOD. ; 

From the palſies, vertigoes, and othet nervous affections cauſed 
by damps, mines, &c. it is evident air thus qualified can relax 
and obſtruct the whole nervous ſyſtem. See DamP, &c. 
And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and conſumptions pro- 


the article ATMOSPHERE. 

The ſalubrity of frequently changing the air induced Dr. 
Henſhaw to contrive a method of doing it without removing 
from place.to place, by means of an air-chamber fitted for the 
purpoſe. See his Aero-chalin. c. 5. ap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 133. 

. 834. 

Dr. Pcfiguliers hasJately contrived a machine for the like ſer- 
vice,viz. for changing the air of a ſick perſon's room, by either 
drawing out the foul, or forcing in freſh air, by what he calls 
a centrifugal wheel, without opening either door, or window: 
an expedient which may be of conſiderable uſe in hoſpitals, 
mines, &c. Something of it is faid to be actually put in pra- 
ice over the houſe of commons, to draw away the hot ſteam 
from the candles, breath, ſweat, &c. of ſo many perſons in 
hot weather. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 437. p. 41 


miſts, to be incloſed in the labyrinth of the inner ear, and to 
miniſter to the due conveyance of ſounds to the ſenſory. See 
LABYRINTH, SOUND, and HEARINC. 

But the exiſtence of innate air, has of late been called in que- 
ſtion, and even diſproved. See EAR. 


cal compoſition. See MELo Dv. | 
The word is alſo uſed for a tune, or ſong it ſelf, that is, for 
a compoſition whoſe movements are juſt and equal; and the 
times, eſpecially the firſt of ſuch meaſure, well marked—be- 
ing uſually to be played pretty quick, and lively ; unleſs there 
be ſomething to indicate the contrary: as, larga, or affettusſa, 
&c. See SONG. ; 

Thus we ſay an air of Lully: Handel's airs, with their ſym- 
phonies ol accompanyments, are made into concertos for the 
violin, Sc. | 


of a managed horſe. See HoRSEMANSHIP, MANAGING. 
Such are the demi-volt, curvet, capriole, croupade, balotade, 
and ſtep and leap; alſo, advancing, yerking, and bounding. 
Some authors take airs in a more extenſive ſenſe; and divide 
them into /2w and high. 

The law airs include the natural paces, as walking, trotting, 
galloping, and terra-a-terra, See Pace, TRoT, GALLoe, 
&c,—T'o which may be added, prancing, fidling, ſtopping, 
and turning, See PASSAGE. 

The high, or raiſed airs, are all ſuch motions as riſe higher 
than the terra- a- terra; as the demivolt, curvet, &c. 


AlIR- Pour, a machine, by means whereof the air may be ex- 


hauſted out of proper veſſels. See Alk. £8. 

The uſe and effect of the air-pump, is to make, what we po- 
pularly call a vacuum; which, in reality, is only a degree of 
rarefaction ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary effects of the at- 
moſphere. See the article Vacuum. : 

By this machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, what 
our earth would be without an atmoſphere ; and how much 
all vital, generative, nutritive, alterative power, depend there- 
on. See ATMOSPHERE, 

The principle on which it is built, is the elaſticity of the air; 
as that on which the common, or water-pump is founded, is 


The ſtructure of the air-pump, is, in it ſelf, more ſimple even 
than that of the water- pump. The latter ſuppoſes two prin- 
ciples, gravity and elaſticity likewiſe; ſo that the water- 
pump muſt firſt be an air-pump, i. e. muſt rarefy the air ere 
it raiſe the water. In effect, water being a dormant unelaſtic 
Auid, needs ſome external agent to make it aſcend; whereas 
air aſcends in virtue of its own elaſtic activity: its natural ten- 
dency is, to ſeparate and leave a vacuum; and all that remains 
to art, is to prevent the ambient air from ſupplying the place 
of what thus ſpontaneouſly flies away. | 
To ſay no more, to make water aſcend, the force wherewith 


it is preſſed downwards, is either to be diminiſhed or increaſed 


in one part, more than another; like a balance in equilibrio, 
I ' 
A, 


one of whoſe ſcales may be made to riſe, either by diminifh.. 
ing its own weight, or increaſing that of the other: the water 
therefore, recedes from the common centre of gravity, by 


the very power wherewith it tends towards it, indirectly or ſc. 
condarily applied; for that two ſimilar centripetal forces bein 


made to act contrary to each other, what the one over-ha. 


lances the other, muſt have the effect of a centrifugal force.— 
Whereas, the principle whereby air rarefies or diminiſhes 
does not reſpect the centre of the earth, but the centres of itz 
own particles; being no other than a certain implanted power 
whereby they immediately tend to recede from each other 
See REPELLING Power. : 
The invention of this noble inſtrument, to which the preſent 
age is indebted for ſo many fine diſcoveries; is aſcribed to Otto 
de Guerick, the celebrated conſul of Magdebourg; who exhi. 
bited his firſt public experiments therewith, before the em 
ror and the ſtates of Germany, at the breaking up of the im- 
perial diet at Ratisbon, in the year 1654. 

Dr. Hook and M. du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the invention 
to Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author frankly confeſs; 
de Guerick to have been beforehand with him. Some at. 
tempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon the ſame founda. 


tion, before he knew any thing of what had been done 3. 


broad : but the information he afterwards received from 
Schottus's Mechanica Hydraulico-Pneumatica , publiſhed in 
1657, wherein was an account of de Guerick's experiment; 
firſt enabled him to bring his deſign to any thing of maturit 
From hence, with the aſſiſtance of Dr, Hook, after two . 
three unſucceſsful trials, aroſe a new air- pump; more eaſy and 
manageable than the German one: and hence, or rather from 
the great variety of experiments that illuſtribus author applied 


it to, the engine came to be denominated, Machina Boylea- 
na. h n 


Structure and uſe of the Al R-PUur.— The baſis or eſſential part 


in the air- pump, is a metalline tube, anſwering to the barrel 
of a common pump, or ſyringe; having a valve at the bottom, 
opening upwards; and a moveable piſton or embolus, anſwer- 
ing to the ſucker of a pump, furniſhed likewiſe with a valve 
opening upwards. —The whole, duely fitted to a veſſel, as a 
recipient. See EMBOLUs, VALVE, and RECIPIENT. See 
alſo SYRINGE. | 


The reſt, being only circumſtances chiefly reflecting conveni- 


ency, has been diverſified and improved from time to time, ac- 


cording to the ſeveral views and addreſs of the makers, That 
of Otto de Guerick, being leſs artful, laboured under ſeveral 
defects, in reſpect of the force neceſſary to work it, which was 
very great, and the progreſs very flow : beſide that it was to be 
kept under water; and allowed of no change of ſubjeQts for 
experiments. RANT 5 
Mr. Boyle, by degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe inconvenien- 
ces; and alleviated others: but ſtill the working of his pump 
was laborious, by reaſon of the prefſure of the atmoſphere, a 
great part of which was to be removed at every exſuQon,after 
a vacuum was nearly arrived at.—But this inconvenience has 
been ſince removed by Mr. Hawksbee, who by adding a ſecond 
barrel and piſton to the former, to riſe as the other fell, and 
fall as it roſe ; made the preſſure of the atmoſphere onthe de- 
ſcending one, of as much ſervice as it was of diſſervice in the 
aſcending one, F 
Some of the Germans have alſo brought the air-tump to do 
the oppolite office of a condenſer: but this is not to make the 
inſtrument ſo much better, as more complex. See ConDEN- 
SER. m 
The ſtructure of the air-pump, as now made among us, with all 
its advantages, is repreſented in Tab, Pneumatics, fig. 16. 
It conſiſts of two brazen barrels or cylinders, repreſented by 
aaaa; which communicate with each other by a canal 
paſſing between them at 44; and with the receiver a, by 
means of the hollow wire h /, one end whereof opens into 
the canal of communication, and the other into a like canal 
nn; which penetrating the plate 7 iz, opens into the recei- 
ver. 1 
Within the cylinders are two emboli, or ſuckers made of braß, 


and fitted with cork and leather to the cavities of the barrels, 


ſo as exactly to fill the ſame; each being furniſhed with its 
valve, and terminating at top in a rack cc, by which it is to 
be worked. | | 


At the bottom of either barrel is another valve ; by which | 


the air may paſs out of the communicating canal 44, and 
conſequently out of the hollow wire and the receiver it ſelf, 
into the cylinder, below the piſton; from whence by the 
valves of the piſton it may proceed into the upper ſpace of 
the cylinder, and thus into the open air. 

For the application of this mechaniſm.—The winch bb being 
turned upward and downward *; its ſpindle f; catching by its 
teeth into the racks, will raiſe and depreſs the two piſtons, al- 
ternately. Now, the conſequence of depreſſing a piſton, , 
that the air before incloſed between it and the bottom of the 


cylinder, being thus crouded into a leſs compaſs, will, by its 
elaſtic force, which now exceeds the preſſure of the atmo- 


ſphere, puſh up the valve of the piſton, and thus eſcape ; till 
what little remains be of the ſame denſity with the exter 
air incumbent on the valve. e 5 
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Ilz conliſting of a tube, whole upper orifice communicates with, 
the receiver; the lower being immerged in a baſon of mercu- |. 
ry, nm. Hence, the air in the tube rarefying as faſt as that 


I To the air pump belongs a large apparatus of other veſſels, 


Laws of Narefactioan in the receiver of an AIR-PUur.— 


I. an. 1705. p. 397. ſeq. but it may be alſo demonſtrated 


the piſton is raiſed: it is evident, that the quantity of air 


AIR 


7 | atic operator, made an improvement 
; * REA by Add g the alternate motion of 
the hand and winch to a circular one. In his method, the 
winch is turned quite round, yet the piſtons raiſed and 2. 
reſſed alternately: By which the trouble of ſhifting the han 

backward and forward, as well as the loſs of time, and the 
ſhaking of the pump, are prevented. See the contrivance for 

this purpoſe deſcribed in C/are's mot ion of fluids, p. 154- 
This done, and the ſame piſton being again raiſed in its turn, 
from the bottom of the cylinder to the top; the little air 
before left, will of neceſſity expand itſelf, ſo as to poſſeſs the 
whole ſpace of the cylinder thus deſerted by the piſton : upon 
which, its force or preſſure upon the valve at the bottom of 
the cylinder, being now inconſiderable; the other, denſer 


i he receiver, hollow wire, and canal of communica- | 
3 their ſuperior elaſtic force, will. lift up the valve, | 
and thus paſs into the cylinder of rarefied air, till both be of | 


the ſame degree of denſity. 


And thus is the arr in the receiver diminiſhed at each eleva- | 


he piſton, by the quantity of a cylinder-full ; aba- 
5 2 little Da between the depreſſed piſton, 
and the bottom: ſo that by thus repeating the operation again 
and again; the air in the receiver is at length rarefie to 
ſuch a degree, that its denſity does not exceed the thin air 
remaining in the cylinder when the piſton is raiſed: which 


done, the effect of the air-pump is at an end; the valve can- | 


not now be opened, or if it could, no air would paſs it; 
there being a juſt equilibrium between the air on each ſide. 
To judge of the degree of exhauſtion, there is added a gage, 


— 


in the receiver; in proportion as the exhauſtion advances, the 
mercury will be raiſed by the preſſure of the column of exter- 
nal air, prevailing over that of the column of air included; 
till the column of air, and mercury together, become a ba- 
lance to that of the external air. When the mercury is thus 
riſen to the ſame height as it ſtands in the barometer, which 
is indicated by the ſcale of inches added to the gage; the in- 
ſtrument is a juſt Torricellian tube; and the vacuum may be 


concluded to be as perfect as that in the upper end of the ba- 


rometer. See BAROMETER, and T ORRICELLIAN, 

To let air again into the exhauſted receiver, the cock n is 
to be turned ; which makes a communication with the ex- 
ternal air; upon which the air ruſhing impetuouſly in, the 
mercury in the gage immediately ſubſides into the baſon. 


accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. See Ar- 
paRA Tus, RECIPIENT, Oc. 


19, For the proportion of air remaining at any time in the 
receiver, we have the following general theorem.“ In a 
veſſel exhauſted by the air-pump, the primitive or natural 
air contained therein, is te the air remaining, as the ag- 
< gregate of the capacity of the veſſel and of the pump, (i. e. 
the cylinder left vacant in an elevation of the piſton, with 
< the wire and other parts between the cylinder and the re- 
« ceiver) raiſed to a power whoſe exponent is equal to the 
© number of ſtrokes of the piſton, to the capacity of the 
< vellel alone raiſed to the ſame power.” 


M. Varignon gives an algebraical demonſtration of this the- | 


orem, in the Memoires de Þ Acad. R. an. 1603. p. 233. ſeq. 


pneumatically, thus : —Calling the air remaining after the 


firſt ſtroke, the fir/t reſidual ; that after the ſecond, the /e- |. 


coud reſidual, &c. and remembring that the air in the re- 
ceiver is of the ſame denſity as that in the cylinder, when 


in the receiver, is to the quantity of air in the cylinder, 
wire, Sc. as the capacity of the receiver to that of the 
cylinder, &c. and conſequently, the aggregate of the air in 
the receiver and the cylinder, i. e. the whole primitive air, 
is to the air in the veſſel alone, i. e. to the firſt reſidual 
air, as the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder, to the capacity of the receiver alone. After 


the ſame manner may it be proved, that the quantity of 


firſt reſidual air, is to the ſecond reſidual, as the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to the capacity 
of the veſſel alone. And the ſame proportion does the ſe- 
cond reſidual bear to the third, and ſo of the reſt. Hence, 
the product of the primitive air into the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, Qc. reſiduals, is to the product of the firſt reſidual 
into the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. as the product of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder together, ' multiplied 
as oft into itſelf as the number of ſtrokes of the piſton con- 
tains units; is to the factum ariſing from the capacity of the 


receiver alone, multiplied ſo often by itſelf: that is, as the] - 


Power of the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and 


cylinder together, whoſe exponent is the number of ſtrokes] 
of the piſton, to the capacity of the veſſel alone, raiſed to 
the ſame power. Conſequently the primitive air is to the- 


laſt reſidual, in the ratio of thoſe powers. SAD 


25, The number of ſtrokes of the piſton, together with the | -- 


capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, Oc. be- 


' 


A JU 


ing given; to find the ratio of the primitive air to the air 
remaining, 
Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, from 
that of the ſum of the capacity of the receiver and the cylin- 
der; then, the remainder being multiplied by the number of 
ſtrokes of the piſton, the product will be a logarithm, whoſe 
natural number ſhews how oft the primitive air contains the 
remainder required, | 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 6; 
the primitive air will be found to the remaining air, as 
146 to 1, 
For, ſuppoſe the capacity of the veſſel =»; that of the cy- 
linder and veſſel together, Sa; the number of ſtrokes of 
the piſton Sn; and the remaining air =1. Since the pri- 
mitive is to the remaining air as a to v; the primitive air 
will alſo be to the remaining air, as a: v» to 1, Conſe- 
quently, if the remaining air be 1, the logarithm of the pri- 
mitive ar is a- Xn. ; a 
3, The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being given; 
to find the number of ſtrokes of the piſton required to rarefy 
the air to a given degree. 


Subtract the logarithm of the remaining air from the loga- 
rithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the capa- 


city of the receiver, from the logarithm of the aggregate of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder; then, dividing the 
former difference by the latter, the quotient is the number 
of ſtrokes required. | | 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be ſuppoſed 580 ; that 
of the receiver 460 ; and the primitive air to the remaining 
air, as 1464 to 10: the number of ſtrokes required will be 
found to be 6. 

Beſide the effects, and phænomena of the. air-tump, re- 
counted under the articles Vacuum, Alx, &c. we may 
add ſome others ; which related at large, make the ſubſtance 
of Mr. Boyle's Phy/ico-Mech. Exper. As, — That the flame 
of a candle in vacuo: uſually goes out in a minute, though it 
ſometimes laſts two, but the wieck thereof continues ignited 
after; and even emits a ſmoke, which aſcends upwards.— 
That a kindled charcoal is totally extinguiſhed in about five 
minutes, though in open air it remain alive halt, an hour; 

that it goes out by degrees, beginning from the top and 
the outſides.— That red-hot iron is not affected by the ab- 
ſence of the air; and yet that ſulphur or gunpowder will 
not be lighted thereby, but only fuſed. That a match, af- 
ter lying ſeemingly. extinct in vacuo, a long time; revives 
again upon the re- admiſſion of the air.—That a flint and 
ſteel ſtrike ſparks of fire as copiouſly in vacuo as out of it ; 
and that the ſparks move in all directions, upwards, down- 
wards, Sc. here, as in the air.— That magnets and wag- 


netic needles are the ſame in vacuo as in air. That ſmoke 


in an exhauſted receiver, the luminary being extinct, gra- 
dually ſettles to the bottom in a darkiſh body, leaving the 
upper part clear and tranſparent; and that inclining the veſ- 
ſel ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on another, the 
fume keeps its ſurface horizontal, after the nature of other 
fluids.— That the ſyphon does not run in vacuo.— That wa- 
ter freezes in vacuo.— That heat may be produced by at- 
trition in the exhauſted receiver. That camphire will not 
take fire in vacuo; and that gunpowder, though ſome grains 
of a heap be kindled by a burning-glaſs in vacuo, will not give 
fire to the contiguous grains, Phat glow-worms loſe their 
light, in proportion as the air is exhauſted ; and at length 
become totally obſcure : but upon the re- admiſſion of air, 
preſently recover it all.— That vipers and frogs ſwell much 
in vacuo, but will live an hour and half, or two hours; and 
though ſeemingly ſtark dead in that time, come to life again 
in ſome hours in the arr.—That ſnails ſurvive ten hours; 
and efts or flow-worms two or three days; leaches five or 
ſix.— That oyſters will remain alive in vacuo 24 hours with- 
out harm.— That the heart of an eel taken out of the body, 
continues to beat in vacuo, more nimbly than in air ; and 
this for a good part of an hour.—That warm blood, milk, 
gall, &c. undergo a conſiderable intumeſcence and ebullition 
in vacuo. That a mouſe, or other animal, may be brought, 
by degrees, to ſurvive longer in a rarefied air, than naturally 
it does. That air may' retain its uſual preſſure, after it is 
become unfit for reſpiration, — That filk-worms eggs will 
hatch in vacuo, &c. | 's 
AIRY, or A1Rit, of hawks. See AER T. ; 
Alk Triplicity, among aſtrolegers, the figns of Gemini, Li- 
bra, and Aquarius. See TrIPLIciTy. © / 
ASIAMENTA, in law. See the article EaszxmenT. | 
AJUSTING. See the article AccommopaTion. | 
AJUTAGE, or ApjuTAGE, in hydraulics, part of the appa- 
ratus of an artificial fountain, or jet d eau; being a fort of 
tube, fitted to the mouth or aperture of the veſſel: through 
which the water is to be played, and by it determined into 
this or that figure. | 
— The word is French, formed of the verb -jouter, to add, 
adapt, adjuſt, - 
It. is chiefly the diverſity: in the ajutages, that makes the dif- 
ferent kinds of fountains, —And hence, by having ſeveral 
: : ajutages 


RN 


ajutages to be applied occaſionally, one fountain comes to 
have the effect of many. 5 | 

Mariotte inquires into the beſt kinds of ajutages, or ſpouts 
for jets d eau, affirming from experiment, that an even po- 
liſhed round hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a higher jet 
than either a 


part 4. Phil. Tranſact. No. 181, p. 121. -- G39 
The various ſorts of ajutages, their ſtructure, application, 
c. ſee under the article FOUNTAIN, 
AKOND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cognizance 
of the cauſes of orphans, and widows; of contracts, and 
other civil concerns. —He is head of the ſchool of law, and 
gives lectures to all the ſubaltern officers; he has his deputies 
in all the courts of the kingdom, who, with the ſecond fa- 
dra, make all contracts. 


AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or give : 
them a more emphatical ſignification.— As, in Alkoran, Al- 


gebra, &c, See ALCORAN, Cc. 


Al, or ALD, in our ancient cuſtom, ſignifies as much as o/d, | 


ancient. This, being prefixed to the names of places, ex- 
reſſes their antiquity ; as Aldborough, Aldgate, &c. 

ALA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying wing. See WING. 

ALA is alfo uſed, in anatomy, for feveral parts of the body, 

which bear ſome reſemblance to the figure of a wing. 

Thus, the lobes of the liver are ſometimes called Alæ. See 

Los. 


The ſoft, ſpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, uſually | 


called the Njmphe, are alſo denominated Alæ. See Nxu- 
PHE. | 

The two cartilages of the noſe which form the noſtrils, are 
alſo called Alæ. See Nos, and NosTRIL. : 
And the ſame denomination is given to the tip of the auri- 
cle. See AURICLE, and EAR. 1 

ALA is alſo uſed in botany, for the angle which the leaves, or 


the ſtalks or pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, or | 


branches of a plant from which they ariſe. See Lear, &c. 
This angle is uſually acute, and always directed upwards. 
ALa is ſometimes alſo applied to the angle formed by the 


branches themſelves, with the ſtem ; which is alſo obſerved | 


to be very regular and uniform. See BRANCH. 


ALABASTER),* in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſtone, ſoſter 
than marble, yet harder than plaſter of Paris: uſed for the 


making of figures, and other ornaments of ſculpture. 
Some derive the word from the Latin 2/bzs, becauſe of the 
whiteneſs of this ſtone.— Others, from the Greek a,“ ee, 
which they form from the privative & and AauCarw, capio, 
to take ; this ſtone being too ſmooth and flippery for the 
hand to faſten hold of it. 


It is found of all colours ; ſome extremely white, and ſhining, | 


which is the moſt common; ſome red, like coral; and other, 


called Onyx from its colour, which reſembles that of the 


onyx, though very different from it in nature. See Onyx. 
Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed a- 
mong ſculptors, for little ſtatues, vaſes, columns, Cc. See 
STATUE, Vase, @&c. | 


They ſometimes alſo employ it like plaſter of Paris: in or- | 


der to which, they byrn and calcine it ; after which, mix- 
ing it up with water to a thin conſiſtence, it is caſt into a 
mould, where it readily coagulates into a firm body. See 
PLASTER. 

Alabaſter, Mr. Boyle obſeryes, being finely powdered, and 

thus ſet in a baſon over the fire; will, when hot, aſſume the 
appearance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding to the 
ſmalleſt touch, and emitting vapour ; all which properties it 
loſes again, on the departure of the heat, and diſcovers itſelf 
a mere incoherent powder. See FLufb, and Fruipirty. 
The alabaſter-box of precious ointment, mentioned in St. 
Matthew XXVI. 7. Mark XIV. 3. and Luke VII. 37. has 
given the critics and interpreters ſome pain. To ſuppoſe it 
a vaſe of alabaſter, does not ſeem conſiſtent with its break- 
ing ſo eaſily, as is intimated by St. Mark. 
F. Kircher, in his Oedip. Agypt. notes, that Alabafter, Ala- 
zaſtrum, was not only uſed for a vaſe of odoriferous liquor, 
but alſo for an Egyptian meaſure, containing nine Ki, or 
Egyptian pounds; amounting, according to his computation, 
to twenty-four Roman ſextaries, or pounds, See Me AsuRE, 
WeE1GHrT, Ce. 3 | 

ALABASTRA, in a plant, are thoſe little herbaceous leaves 


which compaſs in the bottoms of flowers, particularly the 


_ roſe, See CALIx, &c. | | 
AL, in the military art, the two wings, or extremes of an 
army, ranged in form of battle. See WIN, Army, &c. 
ALx Veſpertilionum. See VESPERTILIONUM. 2 

-ALAISEE, in heraldry, the ſame with HumeTrTy.. 

A-LA-MIRE, in mulic. See NoTe, and Gauuur. 
ALAMODE,* in commerce, a thin, light, glofly black ſilk, 
not quilled or croſſed ; chiefly uſed for women's hoods, and 

men's mourning ſcarves. See LusTRING. 75 | 
The name is French, though not given in the country to 


this fabric, for which they have no other name but 74 ffetas 
noir luſtre. YE nk ee 


lindric, or a conical ajutage ; of which yet | 
the latter is the better. V. Trait. du Mouvem. des Eaux, 


ALBU 
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nager of ſpaniels, or ſetting-dogs,. for the ſport. of hunting, 
hawking, &c. See HunTinG, and HAwKING.,. 
The word is formed from the Gothic, a/an, a greyhound, 


been a kind of militia, or ſoldiery among the Romans; ſo 

called from ala, a wing, becauſe of their lightneſs, and ſwift- 

neſs in the combat. 

| Others make them a people of Pannonia: but others, with 

more probability, take alares for an adjective, or epithet ; 

| and apply it to the Roman cavalry ; becauſe placed in the two 
| wings, or ale of the army; for which reaſon, a body of 

* horſe was called ala, See WIN, CavaLRy, &c. | 

*ALARES Myſculi, in anatomy. See the article PTERY GorDpey;, 

ALARM,“ properly denotes a ſudden apprehenſion, conceived 

from ſome noiſe, or report, which makes men run to theic 

arms, and ſtand on their guard. 

* The word is French, formed from the Italian, a7 arne, to 

arms; whence gridare all' arne, g. d. to call to arms. 

ALARM-Poft, is the ground appointed to each regiment, by the 

* EE nn, for them to march to, in cafe of an 

alarm. 

In a garifon, the alarm poſt is the place where every regiment 

is ordered to draw up, on ordinary occaſions. | 

ALB, Ar BE, ALBA, a robe, or veſtment of white linen, 

| hanging down to the feet; wherein the Romiſh prieſts per- 

form divine ſervice. | 

| The ab correſponds to the ſurplice among us. It takes its 

name from its colour, albus, white. 

ALBA Firma, or ALBUM, was a yearly rent, payable to the 

chief lord of a hundred; ſo called, becauſe paid wholly in 

white money, or filver, and not in corn, which was called 
black-mail, 

ALBIGENSES, a ſect, or party of reformers about Tho- 

louſe, and the Albigeois, in Languedoc; who, in the XIIth 
century, became remarkable for their oppoſition to the diſci- 
pline and ceremonies of the church of Rome. See REFOR- 
MATION. 

They were alſo known by various other names ; as Petro- 
bruſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, Tiſferans, 
Bons-hommes, Paſſagers, &c, 

It is pretended, they received their opinions from Bulgaria ; 
which having been infected by the Paulicians of Armenia, 
diffuſed the fame into Italy, Germany, &c. and that Peter 
Bruys was the firſt that brought them into Languedoc, about 
the year 1126, See PETROBRUSSIAN. 

The Romaniſts tax the Albigenſes with abundance of hetero- 
dox opinions ; as, for inſtance, that there are two Gods, the 
one infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil: that the 
good God made the inviſible world, and the evil one that 
which we live in; with the reſt of the Manichean tenets. 
See MANICHEE. | 

But this ſeems rather one of thoſe pious frauds allowed parti- 
cularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind of merit to 
blacken heretics, : 

However this be, the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable in a little 
time, that a holy league or croizade was agreed upon among 
the catholics; and war denounced againſt them, the pope 
himſelf raiſing the firſt ſtandard.— In 1229, a peace was 
ſtruck up, and an inquiſition eftabliſhed at Tholouſe, from 
which time the Albigenſes dwindled by little and little, till 
the times of the reformation ; when ſuch of them as were 
left, fell in with the Vaudois, and became conformable to the 
doctrine of Zuinglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. See 
WALDENSES. 

ALBUGINEA,“ in anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or tegu- 
ment of the eye; otherwiſe called adnata, and conjunciiua. 
See ADNATA, ConJUNCTIVA, Sc. l 

It takes the name a/byginea from its whiteneſs ; it being this 
Bo forms what we cal the allum, or white of the eye. See 
* 12 

ALBUGINEA is alſo applied to the membrane immediately en- 

compaſſing the teſticles. See TEsTICLE, and SCROTUM. 

ALBUGO, or ALBUM Oculi, the ſame with albuginea, or the 
white of the eye. See Exx, ALBUGINEA, Cc. 

Aru co alſo denotes a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein the horny 

| tunic loſes its native colour, and becomes white and opake. 

The albugo is the ſame with what is otherwiſeicalled Leucoms, 
Azvraue, See LEUCOMA. ; 

ALBUM Græcum, dogs white dung, is a medicinal drug, in 
the preſent practice, uſed with honey, to cleanſe and deterge, 
chiefly in inflammations of the throat; and that - principally 
outwardly, as a plaſter : but, as Dr. Quincy obſerves, ſeldom 
to any great purpoſe. See ORDURE, | 

N Ovi, the white of an egg. See EG. 

It is uſed in medicine, as being of a glutinous or binding na- 
ture, on which account it is often mixed with bole armoniac, 
Ec. to prevent any ſtrained part from riſing into a tumoul- 
and reſtore it to its tone or elaſticity.— It is alſo an ingredient 
in ſome mixtures for conſolidating freſh wounds, and prevent” 
ing too great a loſs of blood. i 9 0 

ALBURN, or Aunurn Cour, a whity brown, or mixt co- 
lour, compoſed of white and brown. 8 


, 


 ALANORARIUS,# in our ancient cuſtoms, a keeper or ma- 


3 


ALARES, in antiquity, are ſuppoſed by ſome authors to have 


ALCAICS, in the ancient poetry, a name common to 0 5 


kinds of verſes ; ſo called from the poet Alczus, the inventor 
VERSE. ; 

N ac of Alcaics conſiſts of five feet; of which the 
firſt is a ſpondee, or iambic; the ſecond, an iambic ; the _ 
a long ſyllable; the fourth, a dactyl; and the fifth, a dactyl, 
or amphimacer : a8 theſe of Horace, | 

Onnes eodem cagimur, omnium 

Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocius 

Sors exitura, —— 
The ſecond ſpecies of Alcaics conſiſts of two dactyls, and two 
trochees 1 as, SAL = 
lium impoſitur be. 

5 ok 5 — of verſes, which are called Da#ylic 
Alcaics, there is a third ſort, called ſimply Alcaics ; whereof 
the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and third Choriambus s, and 
the fourth a Bacchius; as, | 

Cur timet flal vum Tiberim | tangere ? cur | olrvum? 

The AlcAIC Ode conſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which con- 
tains four verſes; the two firſt are Alcaic verſes of the firſt 
kind; the third an iambic dimeter hypercatalectic, i. e. of four 
feet and a long ſyllable: as, 

Gors exitura, & nos in æternum. | ; 
The fourth is an Alcaic of the ſecond kind. The entire Alcaic 
ſtrophe is as follows: : | 

Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 

Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocius 

Sors exitura, nos in æternum 

Exilium impoſitura cymbe. 

ALCAID,* or ALCAYDE, among the Moors, the governor 
of a city, or caſtle in Barbary, under the emperor of Mo- 

0. 
"* The word is formed of the particle 21, and the verb JND 
kad, or akad, to govern, rule, adminiſter. FRY 
The juriſdiction of the alcaid is ſovereign, both in civil and 
criminal concerns; and fines and puniſhments lie wholly at his 
door, 

ALCALDE, or ALCADE, in the Spaniſh policy, a judge, or 
miniſter of juſtice ; anſwering to a provoſt among the French. 
See PRoOvosT. 
The Spaniards borrow their alcalde from the Saracen alcaid. 
See ALCAID, 

ALCALI, Al cAlv, or rather ALKALY. See ALKALY. 

ALCALIZATION, or ALKALIZATION, See the article 
ALEKALIZZATION. 

ALCANNA, a coſmetic powder much uſed in the Levant, made 
of the leaf of a ſpecies of liguſtrum, frequent in Barbary. 

ALCANNA, by the Turks called Kn4h, is greeniſh in the powder, 
but by infulion in water yields a red colour, —The "Turkiſh 
and Jewiſh women uſe it to dye the nails of their fingers and 
toes, and ſometimes alſo their 
an. 1732. p. 426. | 

ALCANTARA.—Order of ALCANTARA, an ancient military 
order, denominated from a city of that name in the province 
of Eſtremadura in Spain. See KniGHT, ORDER, &c. 
Alphonſus IX. having recovered Alcantara from the Moors, in 
the year 1212; committed the cuſtody and defence thereof, 
firſt, to the knights of Calatrava; and two years afterwards, 
to the knights of the Pear-tree, another military order inſti- 
tuted in 1170, by Gomez Fernand, and approved by pope 
Alexander III. under the rule of St. Benedict: upon which 
they changed their name, and took the denomination of 
knights of Alcantara. 


After the expulſion of the Moors, and the taking of Granada, 


the ſovereignty of the order of Alcantara, and that of Calatra- 
va, was ſettled in the crown of Caſtile, by Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, See CALATRAVA. | 
In 1540, the knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to marry ; 
which was granted them. | 
ALCHYMY,* or ALCHEMY, a higher, or more refined kind 
of chymiſtry, employed in the more myſterious reſearches of 
the Art. See ChymisTRY. | 
* The word ſeems compounded of the Arabic augmentative par- 
ticle, al, and the Latin chymia, Egyptian kemia, or Greek 
wa, chymiſtry. Though ſome object to this origin, and 
deny the Arabic any ſhare in the compoſition of the word ; 
urging, that a/chemia occurs in an Author who wrote before 
the Europeans had any commerce with the Arabians, or the 
Arabians any learning, i. e. before the time of Mahomet. 
The name aſchymy is of no ancient ſtanding : the firſt time it 
occurs, is in Julius Firmicus Maternus, an author who lived 
under Conſtantine the great, and who in his Mathefis, 3. 55. 
ſpeaking of the influences of *the heavenly bodies, affirms, 
that if the moon be in the houſe of Saturn, at the time a 
child is born, he ſhall be skilled in alchymy.” | 
The great objects or ends purſued by alchymy, are, 19, The 
making of gold ; which is attempted three different ways: by 
ſeparation ; by maturation ; and by tranſmutation; which 
laſt is to be ed by means of what they call the philhſo- 
Þher's fone, See GoLD.—See alſo TRANSMUTATION, PHI 
LOSOPHER's Stone, 6c. | 4 
ith a view to this end, alchymy, in ſome ancient writers, is 
alſo called n poetice, poetry; and xpuoorommun, chryſo- 
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poetice, q. d. the art of making gold. —And hence alſo the ar- 
tiſts themſelves are called αν , poets, makers, and YpuTe- 
ut, gold-makers. : 


29, An univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſcaſes. Sce E- 
LIXIR. 

3?, An univerſal diſſolvent, or alkaheſt. See Al kA EST. 
4% An univerſal ferment ; or a matter which being applied 
to any ſeed, ſhall increaſe its fecundity to infinity; if, e. gr. it 
be applied to gold, it changes the gold into the philoſopher's 
ſtone of gold; if to ſilver, into the philoſopher's ſtone of ſil- 
ver; i. e. into a matter which tranſmutes every thing into ſil- 
ver; if to a tree, the reſult is the philoſopher's ſtone of the tree, 
which tranſmutes every thing it is applied to into trees, c. 
The origin and antiquity of alchymy are much controverted. 
If regard may be had to legend and tradition, it muſt be 
as old as the flood ; nay, Adam himſelf is repreſented by the 
alchymyſts as an adept. A great part, not only of the heathen 
mythology, but of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, are 
ſuppoſed to refer hereto : thus, Suidas will have the ſecret of 
the philoſophers ſtone couched in the fable of the Argonauts; 
others find it in the books of Moſes, &c. 

But, if the zra of the art be examined by the monuments of 
hiſtory ; it will loſe a deal of this fancied antiquity.—The 
learned Dane, Ol. Borrichius, has taken immenſe pains to 
prove it known to the ancient Greeks and Egyptians. Her. 
Conringius, on the contrary, with equal addreſs, undertakes 
to ſhew its novelty. 

In effect, not one of the ancient poets, philoſophers, or phy- 
ſicians, from Homer till four hundred years after Chriſt, men- 
tion any ſuch thing. —The firſt author who ſpeaks of making 
gold, is Zoſimus, the Panopolite, who lived toward the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſe 
Feet Tis legs req Tn Ts Xpuos x Ts apyups Tomozes., Of 
the divine art of making gold and ſilver, ſtill extant in manuſcript 
in the French king's library. The next is Aneas Gazeus, a- 
nother Greek writer, towards the cloſe of the ſame century 
in whom we have the following paſſage: Such as are skil- 
„ led in the ways of nature, can take ſilver and tin, and 
« changing their nature, turn them into gold.” The ſame 
writer tells us, he was wont to ſtile himſelf ypuoo 005, gold- 
„ melter, and xnuevrns, chymiſt.” —Hence we may gather, 
there was ſome ſuch art in being in that age ; but, as neither 
of theſe authors relate how long it had been known before, 
their teſtimony will not carry us back beyond the age where- 
in oy lived, 

Nor do we find any earlier, plainer traces of the univerſal me- 
dicine: not a ſyllable of any ſuch thing in all the phyſicians 
and naturaliſts, from Moſes to Geber the Arab, who is ſup- 
poſed to have lived in the ſeventh century. In that author's 
work, intitled, The PhilsJopher's Stone, mention is made of 
« a medicine which cures all lepras:” this paſſage ſome au- 
thors ſuppoſe to have given the firſt hint of the matter; tho? 
Geber himſelf, perhaps, meant no ſuch thing: for, by at- 
tending to the Arabic ſtyle and diction of this author, which 
abounds in allegory, it appears highly probable, that by man 
he means gold, and by lepras or diſeaſes, the other metals, 
which are all impure in compariſon of gold. 

Suidas accounts for this total ſilence of authors in reſpe& of 
alchymy, by obſerving, that Diocletian procured all the books 
of the ancient Egyptians to be burnt ; and that it was in theſe 
the great myſteries of chymiſtry were contained, —Conringius 
calls this hiſtory in queſtion, and asks how Suidas, who lived 
but five hundred years before us, ſhould know what happened 
eight hundred years before him? to which Borrichius anſwers, 
that he had learnt it of Eudemus, Helladius, Zoſimus, Pam- 
philus, &c. as Suidas himſelf relates. 

Kircher aſſerts, that the theory of the philoſopher's ſtone is 
delivered at large in the table of Hermes; and that the ancient 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but declined to proſe- 
cute it. They did not need to tranſmute gold, they had ways 
of ſeparating it from all kind of bodies, from the very mud of 
the Nile, and ſtones of all kinds. But, he adds, theſe ſecrets 
were never wrote down or made public, but confined to the 
royal family, and handed down traditionally from father to 
ſon, | . 

The chief point advanced by Borrichius, and on which he 
ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs, is the attempt of Caligula, 
mentioned by Pliny, for procuring gold by diſtillation from 
orpiment. Hit. Nat. L. XXXIII. c. 4.—But this, it may be 
obſerved, makes very little for that author's pretenſions; there 
being no tranſmutation, no hint of any philoſopher's ſtone, 
but only a little gold extracted or ſeparated from the mineral. 
See ORPIMENT. | 
The principal authors in alchymy, are Geber, Friar Bacon, 
Ripley, Lully, John and Iſaac Hollandus, Baſil Valentine, 
Paracelſus, Van Zuchten, Sendivogius, &c.. 


ALCMANIAN, * in the ancient poetry, a kind of lyric verſe, 
or metre, conſiſting of two dactyls, and two ttochees. 
Such, e. gr. is—Firginibus pueriſque canto. E285 
The word is formed from Aleman, the name of an ancient 


Greek poet, in great eſteem for his Erotics, or amorous com- 
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politions, ALCO- 
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ALCOHOL, or Ar KOOL, in chemiſtry, an Arabic term, 
chiefly underſtood of the pureſt ſpirit of wine, raiſed, or re- 
Qified by repeated diſtillations to its utmoſt ſubtilty, and per- 
fection; ſo that if fire be ſet thereto, it burns wholly away, 
without leaving the leaſt phlegm or feces behind. See SPI- 
RIT, DISTILLATION, RECTIFICATION, c. 

* The word is formed from the Arabic or Hebrew yd Laa, 
to attenuate, ſubtilize. : 

ALCOHOL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a very fine, impalpable 
powder. See POWDER. | 

ALCORAN, or AL Koran, the Mahometan goſpel; or the 
revelations, doctrine, and prophecies of the pretended prophet 
Mahomet. See MAHo0METANISM. | 
The word alcoran is Arabic, and literally denotes either read- 
ing, or collection; but it is in the firſt of theſe ſenſes that the 
alcoran of Mahomet ſeems beſt underſtood : Mahomet purpo- 
ſing to have his book called Reading, by way of eminence; in 
imitation of the Jews and Chriſtians. who call the New and 
Old Teſtament, Myiting, Scripture, Mn, books, au f16aa, 
on the ſame account. See Book, and BIBLE. | 
The Muſſulmen alſo call it fRP"RIN Hartan; from the 
verb o Pharata, to divide, or diſtinguiſh: either by rea- 
ſon it makes the diſtinction between what is true, and falſe, 
or between what is lawful to do, and what not; or elſe on 
account of its containing the diviſions, or heads of the law: 
in which, again, they imitate the Hebrews, who give divers 
books the like name D Perakim, q. d. capita, capitu- 
la, chapters, heads; e. gr. the M WM Capita Patrum 1 
VI) VPN Capitula R. Eliezer, Laſtly, the alcoran is 
alſo denominated aldbichr, advertiſement, or remembrance ; 
as ſerving to retain or retrieve the knowledge of the law. 

It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, affiſted 
by one Sergius, a monk, compoſed this book ; but the Muſ- 
ſulmen believe it as an article of their faith, that the prophet, 
who they ſay was an illiterate man, had no hand in it; but 
that it was given him by God, who, to that end, made uſe 
of the miniſtry of the angel Gabriel; that however it was 
communicated to him by little and little, a verſe at a time, 
and in different places, during the courſe of twenty-three years. 
— © And hence, ſay they, proceeds that diſorder and confuſi- 
on viſible in the work; which, in truth, is ſo great, that 
all their doctors have never been able to adjuſt it. For Maho- 
met, or rather his copiſt, having put all theſe looſe verſes 


promiſcuouſly in a book together, it was impoſſible ever to re- 


trieve the order wherein they were delivered. 
Thoſe twenty-three years which the angel employed in con- 
veying the alcoran to Mahomet, are of wonderful ſervice to 
his followers; inaſmuch as they furniſh them with an anſwer 
to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring contradictions wherewith 
the book is full: thoſe contradictions they piouſly father upon 
God himſelf; alledging, that in the courſe of fo long time, he 
repealed and altered ſeveral doctrines and precepts, which the 
prophet had before received of him, . 
M. d' Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the hereſies of 
the Neſtorians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemned by œcu- 
menical councils; many biſhops, prieſts, monks, &c. being 
driven into the defarts of Arabia and Egypt, furniſhed the im- 
poſtor with paſſages, and crude ill-conceived doctrines out of 
the Scriptures: and it was hence, that the alcoran became ſo 
full of the wild and erroneous opinions of thoſe heretics. 
The Jews, alſo, who were very numerous in Arabia, contri- 
buted their quota to the alcoran; nor is it without ſome reaſon 
that they boaſt, twelve of their chief doctors to be the authors 
of this deteſtable work. 
The akcoran, it is to be obſerved, while Mahomet lived, was 
only kept in looſe ſheets: his ſucceſſor, Abubeker, firſt col- 
lected them into a volume, and committed the keeping thereof 
to Haphſa, the widow of Mahomet, in order to be conſulted 


as an Original. And there being a good deal of diverſity be- | 


tween the ſeveral copies already diſperſed throughout the pro- 
vinces; Ottoman, ſucceſſor of Abubeker, procured a great 
number of copies to be taken from that of Haphſa; at the ſame 
time ſuppreſſing all the others not conformable thereto, 
The chief differences, then, in the preſent copies of this book, 
conſiſt in the points; which were not in uſe in the time of 
Mahomet and his immediate ſucceſſors, but were added fince, 
to aſcertain the reading; after the example of the Maſſoretes, 
who put the like points to the Hebrew text of Scripture. See 
Por. | 
The work is divided into ſuras, or chapters; and the ſuras ſub- 
divided into little verſes, which are all compoſed in a broken 
interrupted ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe.— The 
diviſion into ſuras is but of a late ſtanding : the uſual number 
of them is ſixty, 
There are ſeven principal editions of the alcoran; two at Me- 
dina, one at Mecca, one at Coufa, one at Baſſora, one in Sy- 
ria, and the common, or vulgate edition. The firſt contains 
booo verſes; the others ſurpaſſing this number by 200, or 236 
verſes: but the number of words and letters is the ſame in all, 
viz. 77639 words, and 323015 letters. See MassoRET Es. 
The number of commentaries on the alcoran, is ſo large, that 
the bare titles would make a huge volume. — Ben Oſchair has 


3 


wrote the hiſtory thereof, intitled, Tarikh Ben Oſchair. The 
principal among them are Reidhaori T haalebi, Zamalchſchari 
and Bacai. 5 
Beſide the alcoran, which is the baſis of the Mahometan faith, 
they have alſo a book containing their traditions, which the 

call Senna. See SONNA, TRADITION, MAHoMETanizy, 
&c. 
The Mahometans have a poſitive theology, built on the 9/;. 
ran and tradition ; as well as a Cholaſtical one, built & re. 
ſon. They have likewiſe their caſuiſts, and a kind of canon 
law; wherein they diſtinguiſh between what is of divine, and 
what of poſitive right. | 

They have their beneficiaries too, chaplains, almoners, an4 
canons, who read a chapter every day out of the alcoran in the 
moſques; and have prebends for ſo doing. The hatib of the 
moſque, is what we call the parſon of the pariſh; and the ſcheicz 
are the preachers, who take their text out of the alcoran. 

ALCORAN, among the Perſians, likewiſe ſignifies a kind of toy. 
er, or ſteeple; very high and narrow; ſurrounded without by 
two or three galleries, one over another; whence the mora- 
vites a ſort of prieſts repeat their prayers thrice a day, with a 
very loud voice; making the tour of the gallery all the while, 
that they may be the better heard all around. 

ALCOVE,* in building, a part of a chamber, ſeparated from 
the reſt by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, and other cor- 
reſponding ornaments ; in which is placed a bed of tate, and 
ſometimes ſeats, to entertain company. 

The word is derived from the Spaniſh a/coba; and that from 


the Arabic e/cauf, a cabinet, or ſleeping place; or from Ic. 
bat, a tent. 


ALCYON. See the article HA LC VON. 5 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name, for a fixed ſtar of the fir 
magnitude, in the eye of the ſign, or conſtellation taurus, or 
the bull; and hence popularly called The BulPs Eye. Its lon- 
gitude, latitude, c. ſee among the reſt of the conſtellation 

TAuRus. 

ALDERMAN, an aſſociate to the mayor, or civil magiſtrate 
of a city or town, for the better adminiſtration thereof. See 
City, Town, Oc. | | 

The aldermen are an order of magiſtrates, in our cities, and 
moſt of the municipal, or incorporate towns, who form a kind 
of council, and regulate things relating to the policy of the 
place. They ſometimes alſo take cognizance of civil, and cri- 
minal matters; but "wy rarely, and only in certain caſes. 

Their number is not limited ; but in ſome places more, in 

ſome leſs, from ſix to twenty-ſix. . 

Out of theſe are annually elected the mayors, or chief magi- 

ſtrates of places; who, at the expiration of their mayoralty, 

return again into the body of the aldermen, whoſe delegates 
they were before. See MayoR. | 

The twenty-ſix a/dermen of London, preſide over the twenty- 

ſix wards of the city. See WARD, 

When any of them die, the wardmote return two, out of 

which the lord mayor and aldermen chuſe one. Chamberl. 

All the aldermen that have been lord mayors, and the three 

eldeſt allermen who have not yet arrived at that dignity, are 

by charter juſtices of the peace. | 

. there were alſo allermen of the merchants, of hoſ- 

pitals, of hundreds, c. See SENATOR. 

ALDERMAN,* among our ancient Saxon anceſtors, was the ſe- 
cond of the three orders, or degrees of nobility. See NoB1- 
LITY. 

* The word in its original, is CalbopPman, compounded of #'d, 
old, or ZA1boN, and man, g. d. Elderman.—A late writer, 
with ſome probability, ſuppoſes that among the ancient Ger- 
mans, the chief of each clan, tribe, or branch, was called 
Ealderman, not as denoting him od, but as denoting him the 
repreſentative of the e/dez/# brother, according to the ſcheme ot 
paternal government, which obtained in that nation...As 3 
village generally conſiſted but of one tribe or branch of a fami- 
ly, the chief or head of ſuch tribe or branch, who, had a fort 
of juriſdiction over the village, was called the Ealderman of 
the village. See SOCIETY. | | 


| 


Thomas Elienſis, in the life of St. Ethelred, interprets aller- 
man by prince, or count; Egelwinus qui cagnominatus «ft Al- 
derman, quod intelligitur princeps, ſeue comes. Matthew Faris, 
in lieu of alderman, uſes the word juſticiarius; and Spelman 
obſerves, that it was the Norman kings, who, inſtead of the 
Saxon alderman, introduced the word ju/tice. "TAS, 
Atheling was the firſt rank of nobility, alderman the ſecond, 
and thane the loweſt. See 'ATHELING, and THANE. 
The alderman was the fame as our earl, or count; which ap, 
pellation, after king Athelſtane's time, took place in lieu of 
alderman. See EARL, and Cour. 
ALDERMAN, in the time of king Edgar, was alſo uſed for a 
judge or juſtice. See JUSTICE. 
In which ſenſe, Alwin fon of Athelſtane, is ſtiled 
nus totius Angliæ; which Spelman interprets, Capitals 
ciarius Angliæ. 
ALE, a popular beverage, 
MaLT, and DRINK. J. 
For the method of brewing 


Alderman- 
Fuſti- 
or drink, made from malt. See 


ale, ſee BREWING. 
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- chiefly diſtinguiſhed from beer, another potable liquor 
amy on Ine ſame ingredients, by the quantity of hops uſed 
. which is greater in beer, and therefore renders the ALEXANDRIN, or AlL EXANDRIAN 


liquor bitterer, and fitter to keep. See BEER, Hoes, c. 


| Iſo diſtinguiſh pale, or fine ale, brown ale, &c.| fyll 
The ror properties, etc“ Git. ſer under the article| fixth ſyllable, Ses Vans. 


MaAlr-Liquor. 


nd Curmi mentioned by Tacitus, as the beve- 
| kd 1 Germans, are ſuppoſed by Matthiolus to 


correſpond to our ale and beer. See ZYTHUM, Cc. 


| ., is alſo a denomination given to divers medica- 
* OE diet-drinks, whereof ale is the baſis, or ve- 


hicle. 


edicated wines, waters, and ales, make a large article 
2 Liſpenſatories. Such are the cereviſia oxydorica, for 
the eyes 3 cereviſia anti-arthritica, againſt the gout ; cereviſia 


cephalica, for the head; cereviſia epileptica, c. 


A L G 
or blind head, where the ca 


pital is ſealed hermetically upon 
the cucurbit, c. See Cucursir, Ec. 


l „in poetry, the name 
of a kind of verſe, which conſiſts of twelve, and thirteen 
llables, alternately ; the reſt, or pauſe, being always on the 
It is faid to have taken its name from a poem on the life of 
Alexander, intitled, the Mexandriad ; written, or at leaſt 
tranſlated into this kind of verſe by ſome French poets : tho” 


others will have it denominated from one of the tranſlators, 
Alexander Paris. 


This verſe is thought by ſome very proper in the epopea, 
and the more ſublime kinds of poetry: for which reaſon it 
is alſo called Heroic Verſe. See HEROICG. 


It anſwers in our language to the hexameters in the Greek 
and Latin.—Chapman's tranſlation of Homer conſiſts wholly 


of Alexandrians. 


Gill AL R, is prepared by infuſing the dry leaves of hedera ter- ALEXIPHARM IC,“ in medicine, expreſſes that property 


18. + e. ground-ivy, in malt - liquor; which hereby be- 
_ 1 wich the virtues of that ſimple ; and is 
therefore reputed abſterſive, and vulnerary; good in diſorders | 


of the breaſt, and againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. 


- Butler's purging ALE is prepared of polypody, ſena, ſar- 
Epil, aniſeeds, ſcurvy-graſs, agrimony, and maiden-hair, | 


put up in a bag, and hung in a veſſel of ale. 


We alſo meet in ſome diſpenſatories with ſyrup of ale, made | 
by boiling that liquor to a conliſtence ; uſed againſt obſtru- 


ions in the kidneys; the fluor albus, c. | 
Al E-Beer. See the article BEER: a 


AlL k-BERRV, is ale boiled with bread and mace; ſweetened, 


ſtrained, and drank hot. 


Cox xvER, an officer in the city of London, whoſe buſineſs 
% to inſpe@ the meaſures of the publick houſes. —T here are 
four of them, and they are choſen by the common-hall of 


the city; See MEASURE. 


ALr-SILVER, a rent, or tribute yearly paid to the lord mayor 


of London, by thoſe who ſell ale within the city. 
Art-MEASURE, See the article MEASURE. 


ALe-TasTER, is an officer appointed, and ſworn in every 
erty to look that there be a due ſize, and goodnels of 
bread, ale, and beer, ſold within the juriſdiction of the leet. 


See AsSIZE, c. 


ALECTORIA,* in natural hiſtory, a ſtone ſometimes found 
in the ſtomach; liver, or rather gall-bladder of old cocks. 


See STONE. | | 
* The word is derived from aaex wg; a cock. 


* 


It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and ſeldom exceeds 
the bigneſs of a bean.—It has abundance of virtues attributed 


to it, but moſt of them are fabulous. 


which a remedy, either ſimple or compound, hath to reſiſt 
or deſtroy every thing of a poiſonous and malignant nature. 
* The word is derived from the Greek aasf:w, arceo, I drive 
or expel; and pxputuoy, venenum, poiſon. 
The ancients had a notion, that there was poiſon in all ma- 
lignant diſeaſes, and in the generality of thoſe whoſe cauſe is 
unknown. Whence alexipharmic became a denomination for 
all remedies and antidotes againſt malignant diſeaſes, See 
PoisoN. | 
Alexiterial, cardiac, antidote, alexipharmic, and counterpoiſen, 
are all terms nearly of the fame ſignification. See ANTIDOTE, 
CoUNnNTERPOISON, Sc. | 
Alexipharmics are ordinarily divided into ſuch as are general; 
and thoſe more particular, ſuppoſed only to combat ſome 
particular diſeaſe — But this divition is founded more on ſpe- 
culation than experience: 
Alexipharmic medicines contain a great numher of volatile 
parts, and ſuch as render fluid the maſs of blood. The 
greateſt part of them are aromatic, and pungent to the taſte. 
Among the reſt, it is true, there are ſome acid plants and 
Juices; but theſe are only reckon'd in the number, on ac- 
count of their uſe in malignant, colliquative fevers. 
Alexipharmics chiefly act by exciting, or increaſing a diapho- 
reſis, or perſpiration ; by which the noxious matter is throwrt 
off. See DiaPHoRETIC; PERSPIRATION, Sc. 
Alexipharmics, whether ſimple or compound, are alſo eſteem- 
ed preſervatives againſt malignant and peſtilential fevers : 
but they are to be uſed with caution ; ſome being only pro- 
per in condenſations, and others in colliquations of the blood. 
See PLAGUE, Ce. 


ALEXIPHARMiIC Haters, c. See WarzR, c. 


{ 


ALECTOROMANTIA,# an ancient kind of divination, per- | ALEXITERIAL,* in medicine, a term of the fame import 


tormed by means of a cock. See DIvINATION. 


* The word comes from the Greek aM Toe, a cock, and uey- 


Tete, divination. | 


This art was in uſe among the Greeks ; and the uſual man- 


with alexipharmic; but chiefly applied to milk-water of that 
name. See WATER. 


It is formed from the Greek aasZgw, arceo, I drive away; or 
opitulor, I aſſiſt. | 


ner of it was this.—A circle was made on the ground, and ALFET, anciently ſignified the cauldron, in which boiling 


divided into twenty-four equal portions, or ſpaces : in each of 
which ſpaces was written one of the letters of the alphabet, 


and upon each of theſe letters was laid a grain of wheat. 


water was put, for the accuſed to plunge his hand in up to 


the elbow, by way of trial or purgation. See WATER, 
Punx GAT TON, ORDEAL, Oc. 


This done, a cock was turned looſe in the circle, and careful] ALGAROT, or ALGAREL, in the Arabian chemiſtry; a 


obſervation made of the grains he pecked.— The detters cor- 
reſponding to thoſe grains, were afterwards formed into a 


word; which word was to be the anſwer deſired. 


It was thus that Libanius and Jamblichus ſought who ſhould 
ſucceed the emperor Valens; and the cock anſwering to the 
ſpaces ©EOA, they concluded upon Theodore, but by a 


miſtake inſtead of Theodoſius. 


ALEMBIC,* or LimBec, a chemical veſſel, conſiſting of a 
matraſs, fitted with a roundiſh head, terminating in a ſloping 
tube, for the condenſed vapours to paſs through in diſtillation. 


See DISTILLATION. 


The word is formed of the Arabic particle a/, and the Greek 
e., a ſort of earthen culinary veſſel, mentioned by Athe- 
nzus, and Heſychius. Though Matthæus Sylvaticus, in his 
Pandeta Medicine, aſſerts the word alembic to be Arabic, and 


that it literally denotes the upper part of a diſtilling veſſel, 


powder prepared of butter of antimony, being in reality no 
more than the regulus of that mineral, diflolved in acids, 
and ſeparated again by means of ſeveral lotions with luke- 
warm water, which imbibes thoſe acids. See REGULus. 
This is alſo called Adercurms Vitæ, or ſimply Emetic Powdey. 
It purges violently both upwards and downwards. See 
ANTIMONY. _ | 
By collecting all the lotions, and evaporating two third parts, 
what temains is a very acid liquor, called Spirit of phileſophi- 
cal Vitral. | ; | 
ALGEBRA,* a method of reſolving problems by means of 
equations. See PROBLEM, and EQuATION. "Sit 
* Menage derives the word from the Arabic a/giabarat, which 


ſignifies the reſtitution of any thing broken; ſuppoſing that 
the principal part of algebra is the conſideration of broken 


poſed in the bottom of the veſſel; they are received into its 


Alembic is popularly underſtood of the whole inſtrument of 
diſtillation with all its apparatus; but in the proper ſenſe of 
the word, it is only a part hereof, viz. a veſſel uſually of 
ſohber, whereto a concave, globular, metalline head is doſe 


 luted ; fo as to ſtop the riſing vapours, and direct them in- 
to its roſtrum, or beak. | 


The heat of the fire raiſing the volatile parts of the fubject ex- 


head, where they are condenſed, either by the coldneſs of the 
— air, or by water externally applied; and become a 


iquor, which runs out at the beak into another veſſel called | - 


e recipient, See RECIPIENT. 


e head, or capital of the alembic, is ſometimes incompaſſed - 


with a veſſel full of cold water, by way of  refrigeratory ; 
though this intention is now more commonly anſvrered 
a ſerpentine, See REFRIGERATORY, SERPENTINE, Cc. 


here are divers kinds of alembics an open alembic, where 

the head and cucurbit are two ſeparate parts ; a blind alembic, 

| o | { 
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numbers. Others rather borrow it from the Spaniſh a/ze- 

. brifta, a perſon who replaces diſlocated bones; adding, that 
algebra has nothing to do with fraction; in that it conſiders 
broken numbers as if they were intire, and even expreſſes its 
wers by letters, which are incapable of fraction —Some, with 

N. d' Herbelot, are of opinion, that a/gebra takes its name 
from Geber, a, celebrated philoſopher, chemiſt, and mathe- 
matician, whom the Arabs call Giaber; and who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the inventor. .. Others, from Gef7, a kind of 
rchment, made of the skin of a camel, wheron Ali and 
Giafar Sadek wrote in myſtic characters the fate of Mahome- 
taniſm, and the grand events that were to happen till the 
end of the world. — But others, with more probability, de- 
rive it from Geber, a word whence, by prefixihg the particle 

' al, we have formed algebra, which is pure Arabic, and pro- 
perly ſignifies the reduction of broken numbers to a whole 


number. — However, the Arabs, it is to be obſerved, never 
uſe the word algebra alone, to expreſs what we mean by it; 
but always add to it the word Macabelab, which ſignifies o- 
poſition and compariſon. —Thus a/gebra-almocabelah; is what 
algebra. 


we properly 


* 


Ä Som- 


ALG 


Some authors define algebra the art of ſolving all problems 
capable of being ſolved z but this is rather the idea of analy- 
ſis, or the analytic art. See ANALYSIS. ö 

The Arabs call it, the Art of reftitution and compariſen; or, 
the Art of roſoletion and equation, Lucas de Burgo, the firſt 
European who wrote of algebra, calls it, the Rule of reſtora- 
tion and opſoſition. — The Italians call it, regula rei & cenſus, 
that is, the rule of the root and the ſquare; the root with 
them being called Res, and the ſquare Cenſus.— Others call it 
Specious arithmetic ; others Univerſal arithmetic, &c. | 


Algebra is a peculiar kind of arithmetic, which takes the | 


quantity ſought, whether it be a number, or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted ; and by means of one 
or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, till the 
quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at leaſt ſome 


© power thereof, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quan- 


tities which are known, and conſequently itſelf is known. 
See QUAanT1ITY, and ARITHMETIC, | 
Algebra is of two kinds, numeral, and literal; 


Numeral, or vulgar ALGEBRA, is that of the ancients ; which 


only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical queſtions, 
In this, the quantity ſought is repreſented by ſome letter or 
character; but all the given quantities are expreſſed by num- 
bers, See NUMBER. 


Literal, or ſpecious ALGEBRA, or the new ALGEBRA, is that 


wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the un- 
known, are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpecies, or 
letters of the alphabet. See SPECIEs, and SPECIOUS. 

This eaſes the memory and imagination of that vaſt ſtreſs or 
effort, required to keep ſeveral matters neceſſary for the diſ- 
covery of the truth in hand, preſent to the mind : for which 
reaſon this art may be properly denominated metaphyſical geo- 
anetry. 

Specs Algebra, is not, like the numeral, confined to cer- 
tain kinds of problems ; but ſerves univerſally for the inveſti- 
gation or invention of theorems, as well as the ſolution and 
demonſtration of all kinds of & >" both arithmetical and 
geometrical. See "THEOREM, Oc. 

The letters uſed in algebra, do each ſeparately repreſent either 
lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical or geometri- 
cal; and together, they repreſent planes, ſolids and powers 
more or leſs high, as the letters are in a greater or leſs num- 
ber.—For inſtance, if there be two letters, ab, they repreſent 
a rectangle, whoſe two ſides are expreſſed, one by the letter 
a, and the other by 4; ſo that by their mutual multiplication, 
they produce the plane ab, Where the fame letter is re- 
peated twice, as aa, they denote a ſquare, Three letters abc, 
repreſent a ſolid, or a rectangled parallelopiped, whoſe three 
dimenſions are expreſſed by the three letters abc ; the length 
by a, the breadth by ö, and. the depth by c: ſo that by their 
mutual multiplication they produce the ſolid abc. 

As the multiplication of dimenſions is expreſſed by the multi- 
plication of letters, and as the number of thoſe may be fo 
great as to become incommodious ; the method is, only to 
write down the root, and on the right hand to write the in- 
dex of the power, that is, the number of letters whereof the 
power to be expreſſed does conſiſt; as, 4, as, at, a5: the laſt 
of which ſignifies as much as a multiplied five times into it- 
ſelf; and ſo of the reſt, See Power, Root, ExPponenrT, 
Oc. ä 

For the ſymbols, characters, &c. uſed in algebra, with their 
application, &c. ſee the articles CHARACTER, QUANTITY, 
&c. 

For the method of performing the ſeveral operations in alge- 
bra, ſee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, 
&c. 

As to the origin of this art, we are much in the dark, The 
invention is uſually attributed to Diophantus, a Greek au- 
thor, who wrote thirteen books, though only fix of them are 
extant, firſt publiſhed by Xylander in 1575; and fince com- 
mented on and improved by Gaſper Bachet, of the French 
academy; and ſince by M. Fermat. 

And yet algebra ſeems to have been not wholly unknown to 
the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of Diophan- 
tus: we ſee the traces, the effects of it in many places; 
though, it looks as if they had deſignedly concealed it. Some- 
thing of it there ſeems to be in Euclid, or at leaſt in Theon 
upon Euclid, who obſerves that Plato had begun to teach it. 
——And there are other inſtances of it in Pappus, and more 
in Archimedes and Apollonius. 


But the truth is, the analyſis uſed by thoſe authors is rather 


geometrical than algebraical; as appears by the examples 
thereof which we find in their works: ſo that we make no 
ſcruple to g. that Diophantus is the firſt, and only author 
among the Greeks who has treated of algebra profeſſedly. 
This art, however, was in uſe among the Arabs much ear- 
lier than among the Greeks. And Ser, that the Arabs 
too borrowed it from the Perſians, and the Perſians from the 
Indians.—It is added, that the Arabs carried it into Spain; 
whence, ſome are of opinion, it paſſed into England before 
Diophantus was known among us. 


The firſt who wrote on the ſubject in this part of the world, 


was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a Cordelier ;| 


I 


ALG 


whoſe book, in Italian, was printed at Venice in 1494, 
'T his author makes mention of one Leonardus Piſanus, and 
ſome others, of whom he had learned the art ; but we have 
none of their writings, He adds, that aꝶgebra came origi- 
nally from the Arabs; and never mentions Diophantus: which 
makes it probable, that that author was not yet known in 
Europe,-His algebra goes no further than ſimple and qua- 


dratic equations. See QUADRATIC, Cc. 


After Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a good author ; but nei- 


ther did he advance any further. 


but none of them went beyond quadratics. 
About the ſame = . - 


had been followed till then. 


In 1590, Vieta entered on the ſtage, and introduced what 


he called his Specious arithmetic, which conſiſts in denoti 


the quantities, both known and unknown, by ſymbols or let. 


ters. He alſo introduced an ingenious method of extractin 


the roots of equations, by approximations ; fince much faci- 


litated by Raphſon, in his Analyſis Æuationum. 


Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who in his Clavis Mathe- 
matica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's method ; and in- 
vented ſeveral compendious charaQters, to ſhew the ſums, 


differences, rectangles, ſquares, cubes, Ec. 


Mr. Harriot, another Engliſhman, cotemporary with Ough- 
tred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; and among the reft, 
an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was printed in 1631; where 
Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill more commodious form, 


being that which obtains to this day, 


In 1657, Des Cartes publiſhed his geometry, wherein he 
made uſe of the literal calculus and the algebraic rules of Har- 
riot; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and Marin. Ghetaldus, 
in his books of mathematical compoſition and reſolution publiſhed 
in 1630, applied Vieta's arithmetic to elementary geometry, 
and gave the conſtruction of ſimple and quadratic equations; 
ſo Des Cartes applied Harriot's method to the higher geome- 
try, explaining the nature of curves by equations, and add- 
ing the conſtructions of cubic, biquadratic, and other higher 


equations. See CURVE. 


Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic and biquadratic equa- 


tions, was further improved by Tho. Baker, in his Clavis 


Geometrica Catholica, publiſhed in 1684; and the foundation 
of ſuch conſtructions, with the application of algebra, to the | 


quadratures of curves, queſtions de maximis and minimis, the 


centrobaric method of Guldinus, Sc. was given by R. Sluſi- 


us, in 1668 ; as alſo by Fermat, in his Opera Mathematica; 
Roberval, in the em. de Mathem. & de Phyſique ; and Bar- 
row, in his Lect. Geomet.— In 1708, algebra was applied to 
the laws of chance and gaming, by R. de Montmort ; and 
ſince by de Moivre, and James Bernoulli. See Gaminc. 

Thus much for the progreſs of agebra.— The elements f the 
art were compiled and publiſhed by Kerſey in 1671 ; where- 
in the ſpecious arithmetic, and the nature of equations are 
largely explained, and illuſtrated by variety of examples: the 
whole ſubſtance of Diophantus is here delivered ; -and many 
things added concerning mathematical compoſition and re- 
ſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like has been ſince done by 
Preſtet in 1694; and by Ozanam in 1703.— But theſe au- 
thors omit the application of afgebra to geometry; which de- 
fect is ſupplied by Guiſnee in a French treatiſe expreſsly on 
the ſubject, publiſhed in 1704; and VHopital in his Arahti- 
cal Treatiſe of the conic Sections, in 1707. —The rules of age- 
bra are alſo compendiouſly delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton, in 
his Arithmetica Univerſalis, firſt publiſhed in 170%; which 
abounds in choice examples, and contains: ſeveral rules and 

methods invented by the author, 


Agebra has been alſo applied to the conſideration and calculus | 


of infinites ; from whence a new and extenſive branch of 
knowledge has aroſe, called the Doctrine of Fluxions, or Anahyis 
of Infinites, or the Calculus Differentialis. See FLUXIONS.— 

he authors on this ſubject, ſee under the article ANALYSIS. 

ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to algebra. See Ar- 
GEBRA. 

Thus we ſay, afgebraical characters, or ſymbols, curves, ſo- 
lutions. See CHARACTER, Ec. 

ALGEBRAICAL Curve, is a curve, wherein the relation of the 
abſciſſes to the ſemiordinates, may be defined by an a{gebrat- 
cal equation. See CURVE. 3 
Theſe are alſo called geometrical lines, or curves. See Gxo- 
METRICAL Lines. P1993 
Algebraical curves ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to mechanical or 
tranſcendental ones. See MECHANICAL, and TRANSCEN- 
DENTAL. | 

ALGEBRAICAL Solution, See the article RESOLUTION. 

ALGENEB, or ALGev1B, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, on the right ſide of Perſeus.—Its long!- 

| tude, latitude, &c, ſee among the reſt of the conſtellation 


PERSEUS. „ 8 ALGOL, 


After him, came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartagli 

ſome others; who reached as far as the ſolution 8 —— 

bic equations. —Bombelli followed theſe, and went himſelf a 
| little further, —At laſt came Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, Sa- 

lignac, Clavius, &c. who all of them took different Courſes, 


e, Diophantus was firſt made public; 
whoſe method is very different from that of the Arabs, which 
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See under the article PERSEUS. 


ally the Spaniards, make uſe of to fignify the practical 
323 of the ſeveral parts of ſpecious arithmetic, or alge- 
bra, See ALGEBRA. : 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the practice of common arith- 
metic, by ten numeral figures, See ARITHMETIC. 
Algorithm is properly the art of numbering truly and readily ; 
and comprehends the ſix common rules of arithmetic,—lt is 
ſometimes called Logi/ſtica Numeralis, See ArITHMETIC, 
RuLE, Oc. : : 
We ſay the algorithm of integers, the algorithm of fractions, 
the algorithm of ſurds, 6c. See FRACTION, SURD, Ce. 


ALGUAZIL, in the Spaniſh policy, a ſerjeant or official of a 


judge, or magiſtrate appointed to ſee his decrees executed. See 
SERJEANT, O&c. 


ALHANDAL,“ a term in the Arabian pharmacy.—The tro- 


ches of Alhandal, Trochiſci Alhandal, are a kind of troches, 
compoſed of colocynthis, bdellium, and gum tragacanth. See 
TROcHE. 5 
* The word is formed of the Arabic Handal, or Handbal, a 
name for colocynthis. See CoLocynTHis. 


They are eſteemed good purgatives, and are uſed on divers oc- 
caſions. See PURGATIVE. | 


ALHIDADE,* or ALIDADE, the index or label of an aſtro- 


nomical, or geometrical inſtrument, for taking of heights or 
diſtances. 

The word is Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame thing.— In 
Greek and Latin, it is called NowTes, Dioptra, and Linea Fi 
duciæ, fiducial line. 

The alhidade is a kind of ruler, moveable on the centre of the 


inſtrument ; and carrying two ſights, which are erected per- 


pendicularly at the two extremities of it. See the article sichs, 
Fee. See alſo ASTROLABE, THEODOLITE, Oc. 
ALICATICA, an antient Arabian weight. See WEIGHT. 
ALIEN, in law, a ſtranger; or perſon born out of the king's 
allegiance ; or under the juriſdiction of ſome other ſovereign; 
and not naturalized, or made a denizen. See NATURALIZA- 
TION. 


Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. alien friends, who are of 


thoſe countries which are at peace and league with us; and 
alien enemies, who are of countries at war with us. 


A man born out of the land, fo it be within the limits of the 
king's obedience beyond the ſeas ; or of Engliſh parents out of 


the king's obedience, ſo the parents at the time of the birth be 


of ſuch obedience, is no alien, but a ſubject of the king: Stat. 2. |. 


25 Edw. III. commonly called the Statute De natis ultra mare. 
Add, that if one born out of the king's allegiance come and 
dwell in England, his children begotten here are not aliens, 
but denizens. See DENIZENS. 
Scavage, package and balliage, payable to the city of London, 
are properly aliens duties. See SCAVAGE, &c. _.. 
On what footing aliens are permitted to import foreign com- 
modities into Great Britain. See NAVIGATION. 

ALIEN Priories, a ſubordinate kind of monaſteries in England, 
belonging to, and dependant on other monafteries in foreign 
countries. See PRIORs, ABBY, MONASTERY, Cc. 


ALIENATION, ALIEN AT1IO, in law, the act of making a 


thing another man's, or the altering, and transferring the pro- 


perty, and poſſeſſion of lands, tenements, or other things, 


from one man to another. See TRANSFER, e. 


To alienate, or alien, in mortmain, is to make over lands or 
tenements to a religious community, or other body politick. 


See Mor TMAIN, . 


To alienate in fee, is to ſell the fee-ſimple of any land, or o- 


ther incorporeal right. See FRE. 


Crown- lands are only alienable under a faculty of perpetual | 


redemption. See REDEMPTION. 


The council of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk to 
alienate his benefice, prebend, or the like. See BENEFICE, &c, 
ALIENAT10 4 familia, See ABDICATION. 
ALIENATION-Offce, is an office to which all writs of covenants 
and entry, upon which fines are levied and recoveries ſuffered, 
are carried, to have fines for alienation ſet and paid thereon. 


See REcoveRy, Fins, Ec. 


ALIFORMES * Muſculi, a pair of muſcles, ariſing from the 
Pterygoid bone, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw, to- 
wards the internal ſeat of the head. See PTERYGO1DEs, c. 

They are thus called from the Latin ala, wing, and forma 


ſhape ; as reſembling wings. 


ALIFokmes Praceſſus, in anatomy, the prominences of the 


os Cuneiforme, See CUNEIFORME. 
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| * 'The word is Latin, formed of the verb alere, to nouriſh. 
ALIMENTARY, AL1MENTAL, ſomething that relates to ali- 


ment, or food. See Foop, G 


/ 


a's Head, a fixed ftar of the third magni- 
tude, in the conſtellation Perſeus, —Its longitude, latitude, c. 


ALGORNTHM, an Arabic term, which ſome authors, and e- 


8 IMENTUM, in a phyſical ſenſe, is whatever 
may be diflolyed, and turned into chyle, by the liquor of the | _ 
omach, or the natural heat; ſo as to be afterwards converted | 
ood, for augmenting the body, or repairing the conti - 
expence of parts, See Foop, CHYLE,: BLooD, Nu- 
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The ancient phyſicians hold that every humour conſiſts of two 


parts; an alimentary, and an excrementitious one, See Hu- 
MOUR, and EXCREMENT. 


ALIMENTARY Dubs, Ductus Alimentalis, is a name given b 


Dr. Tyſon and ſome others, to that part of the body throu 
which the food paſſes, from its ar oa into the nary ef 
its exit at the anus; including the gula, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines. See STOMACH, Ec, 

Dr. Morgan conſiders the whole alimentary tube, (including 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, and laQteals,) as conſtituting one gland; 
of the like nature, ſtructure, and uſe with the other glands of 
the body. See GLanD, | 

Every gland has its vaſa deferentia, ſecretoria, and expurga- 
toria, together with its common ventricle, where the matter 


- brought thither isfirſt prepared by digeſtion, &c.—In this grand, 


primary, concoctive gland, the gula, from the mouth of the 
ceſophagus to its vas deferens the ſtomach, is its common re- 
ceptacle, the lacteals are its vaſa ſecretoria, or recipient ſtrain- 
ers, and the inteſtines from the pylorus to the anus conſtitute 
its vas expurgatorium, or common expurgatory duct. The 
actions therefore of this, as of every other gland, are principal- 
ly four, viz. ſolution, ſeparation, glandular colature or ſecre- 
tion, and evacuation of expurgation. V. Mech. Pra@. of 


Phyſ. p. 27. 


ALIMENTARY Du#, is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the tho- 


racic duct, See THoRACIC Duc. 


ALIMENTARY Law, Lex Alimentaria, was an old law among 


the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find ſuſtenance 
for their parents. 


ALIMENTAR1 Pueri, &c. were certain children, maintained 


and educated by the munificence of the emperors, in a fort of 
public places, not unlike our hoſpitals. See HospITAL. 

Trajan was the firſt that brought up of theſe alimentary boys. 
He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus Pius did the ſame fora 
number of maids, at the ſollicitation of Fauſtina : and hence, 
in ſome medals of that empreſs, we read PVELLAE FAV- 
STINIANAE.—Alexander Severus did the like, at the requeſt 


of Mammæa; and the maids thus educated were called Mam- 
mæanæ. 


ALIMONY, ALIMON IA, properly ſignifies nouriſhment, or 


maintenance; but in a more modern ſenſe, in law, denotes 
that portion, or allowance which a married Woman ſues for, 
upon any occaſional ſeparation from her husband, wherein ſhe 


is not charged with elopement or adultery, See WIE, Dow- 
ER, c. 


This was anciently called Rationabile Eſtoverium, reaſonable 


maintenance, and was recoverable only in the ſpiritual court; 
but now alſo in chancery. 


ALIQUANT Part, is that which will not meaſure or divide a- 


ny number exactly, but ſome remainder will ſtill be left — 


Or, an aliquant part, is that which being taken any number 


of times, is always either greater or leſſer than the whole. See 
ParT, MEASURE, Cc. | 
Thus, 5 is an aliquant part of 12 ; for being taken twice, it 
falls ſhort, and when taken three times it exceeds 12. 
The aliquant parts of a pound, or 20s. are 
| s. an aliguant part compoſed of a 10th and 20th. 
87 of a th and a noth. 
As of a 4th and a roth. 
s. of two 5ths. 
9. of a 4th and a sth. 
115. of a half and a 20th. 
125. of a half and a 10th. 
13s. of a half, a 1oth and 20th, 
145. ofa half and a 5th. 
15s, of a half anda 4th. 
165. of a half, a 5th, and 10th. 
| 555 of a half, a 4th, and 10th, 
185. of a half and two 5ths. 


195. ofa half, a 4th, and 5th. Loh 
To multiply by aliquant parts, ſee the article MULTIPLICA- 
TION. | | 


ALIQUOT * Part, is ſuch part of any number, or quantity, 


as will exactly meaſure it, without any remainder, —Or, it is 
a part, which being taken a certain number of times, be- 
comes equal to the whole, or integer. See PART, Cc. 
The word is formed of the Latin a/iquoties, any number of 
times. | 
Thus, 3 is an aliquot part of 12; becauſe being taken four 
times, it will juſt meaſure it, 
The aliquot parts of a pound or 20 s. are 
105. make half of 205. | 25. 64. an eighth. 


55. a fourth. ts. 8 d. a twelfth. 
45. a fifth.” Is. 44. a fifteenth. 
25. a tenth. Is. 34. a ſixteenth. 


Is. a twentieth, 
65. 84. a third. 
3s. 4d. a ſixth. i 
To multiply by the help of aliquet parts, ſee the article Mo 1- 
TIPIICAT Iod. | 


104. a twenty-fourth, 
54. a forty-eighth. 


ALKAHEST, or ALcauxsr, in chymiſtry, a moſt pure and 


univerſal menſtruum, or diſſolvent, wherewith ſome chy- 
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miſts have pretended adequately to reſolve all bodies into their 
ſirſt matter, and perform other extraordinary and unaccounta- 
ble effects. See MeNsT RU UM, DissolvEN T, MATTER, 
Sc. | 

Thoſe two eminent adepts, Paracelſus and Helmont, expreſly 
declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of re- 
ducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, 
into their ens primum, or original matter whereof they are 
compoſed ; or into an uniform equable and potable liquor, that 
will unite with water and the juices of our bodies, yet retain 
its ſeminal virtues ; and if mixed with itſelf again, thereby be 
converted into pure elementary water.—W hence they alſo 
imagined, it would at length reduce all things into water. See 
WATER. 

T his declaration, ſeconded by 


ted the ſucceeding chymiſts and alchymiſts to the purſuit of fo 
noble a menſtruum. Mr. Boyle was ſo fond of it, that he 
frankly acknowledges he had rather have been maſter thereof 
than of the philoſopher's ſtone. See ALCHYMY. 

Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive, that all bodies might 
originally ariſe from ſome firſt matter, which was once in a 
fluid form. Thus, the primitive matter of gold is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a ponderous fluid, which from its own na- 
ture, or a ftrong attraction between its parts, afterwards ac- 
quires a ſolid form. See Gol D. And hence, there does not 
appear any abſurdity in the notion of an univerſal ens, that re- 
ſolves all bodies into their ens genitale. 


The allabeſt is a ſubject has been canvaſſed by an infinite 


number of authors; as Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachenius, 
Ludovicus, &c.— Boerhaave ſays, a library might be collected 
of them. Weidenfelt, in his treatiſe De Secretis Adeptorum, 
has given us all the opinions that have been entertained about 


it. 

The term alfabeſt is not peculiarly found in any language: 
Helmont declares he firſt obſerved it in Paracelſus, as a word 
that was unknown before the time of that author, who in his 
ſecond book, De viribus Membrorum, treating of the liver, 
has theſe words: Eſt etiam alkaheſt liquor, magnam hepatis con- 
ſervandi & confortandi, &c. There is alſo the liquor alka- 
« he/t, of great efficacy in preſerving the liver; as alſo in cu- 
ring hydropical and all other diſeaſes ariſing from diſorders 
« of that part. If it have once conquered its like, it becomes 
« ſuperior to all other hepatic medicines ; and though the li- 
« yer itſelf were broken and diſſolved, this medicine ſhould 
“ ſupply its place.“ : 

It is this ſingle paſſage of Paracelſus that excited the ſuc- 
ceeding chymiſts to an inquiry after the alkahe/t ; there be- 
ing but one other indirect expreſhon about it in all his| 
works. | 

Now it being a frequent practice with this author to tranſ- 
poſe the letters of his words, and to make uſe of abbrevia- 
tions, and other ways of concealment ; as in tartar, which 


he would write Sutratar ; for Nitrum, Mutrin, &c. it is ſup- 


poſed b N may be a word thus diſguiſed. Hence ſome 
imagine it formed of alkali gt; and accordingly, that it was 
the alkaline falt of tartar vitriolized. This ſeems to have 
been Glauber's opinion; who indeed performed ſurprizing 
things with ſuch a menſtruum upon ſubjects of all the three 
kingdoms. | 

Others will have it the German word alzeift, q. d. wholly 
fpirituous, or volatile; others are of opinion, that altahe/? 
is taken from /altz-gei/t, which ſignifies ſpirit of falt ; for 
the univerſal menſtruum, it is ſaid, is to be wrought from 
water; and Paracelſus himſelf calls ſalt the centre of water, 
wherein metals ought to die, &c.—lIn effect, ſpirit of ſalt was 
the great menſtrium_ he uſed on moſt occaſions.— The com- 
mentator on Paracelſus, who gave a Latin edition of his works 
at Delft, aſſures that the a/kahe/t was mercury, converted in- 
to a ſpirit.—Zwelfer judged it to be a ſpirit of vinegar rectifi- 
ed from verdigreaſe. And Starkey thought he diſcovered it in 
bis ſoap. | 
There have been ſome ſynonymous and more ſignificant 
words uſed for the altaheſi.— The elder Helmont mentions 
the alkahe/t by the compound name of Ignis- aqua, fire-water : | 
but he here ſeems to mean the circulated liquor of Paracelſus; 
which he terms fire, from its property of conſuming all things; 
and water, on account of its liquid form;—The- ſame author 
calls it /gn:s-gehenne, infernal fire; a word alſo uſed by Pa- 
racelſus: he alſo intitles it Summum & feliciſſimum omnium 
« /alium, the higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful among ſalts, which 
© having obtained the ſupreme degree of ſimplicity, purity, 


© and ſubtilty, alone enjoys the faculty of remaining un- | 


changed and unimpaired by the ſubjects it works on, and 
of diſſolving the moſt ſtubborn and untractable bodies, as 
ſtones, gems, glaſs, earth, ſulphur, metals, &c. into real 


the aſſeveration of Helmont, | 
* who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, has exci- | 


—— 


De 


ALKALIZATION, Ar KATLIZATIo, in chymiſtry, the ac 


ALKALY, ALKAL1, or ALCALy, in chymiſtry, a name 
the aſhes of a plant called ali: and 


ALKALY, then, in its modern extenſive ſenſe, is any ſubſtance, 


cence enſues thereon. See EFFERVESCENCE, &r. 9 


falt, equal in weight to the matter diffolyed ; and this with 


continues he, by being ſeveral times cohobated with Para- 
celſus's Sal circulatum, loſes all its fixedneſs; and at length 
becomes an inſipid water, equal in quantity to the ſalt it was | 
made from. TE 


. A a aA aA @a 


as much eaſe, as hot water melts down ſnow. —* This ſalt, 


* 


ALK 


Helmont is expreſs that this menſtruum is intirely the prodũ [MR vu 
of art, and not of nature. — * Though, fays he, a ho. o 
< mogeneal part of elementary earth may be artificially con. 1 
verted into water, yet I deny that the ſame can be done o 
© by nature alone; for no natural agent is able to tranſmute ert 
* one element into another,” And this he offers as a reaſn MAR f 
why the elements always remain the ſame.—It may let ſome 1 ſe 
light into this affair, to obſerve that Helmont, as well 3 at 
Paracelſus, took water for the univerſal inſtrument of chy. RE + 
miſtry and natural philoſophy; and earth for the unchange. 3 m 
able baſis of all things: that fire was deſigned as the efficient 8 n. 
cauſe of all things: that ſeminal impreſſions were lodged in —_ dc 
the mechaniſm of earth; and that water, by diffolving anz a 
fermenting with this earth, as it does by means of fire. at 
brings every thing forth; whence originally proceeded the ta 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; even man him. ere 
ſelf being thus at firſt created, agreeably to the account f V 
The great character or property of the allabeſt, we have bb. ar 
ſerved, is to diſſolye and change all ſublunary bodies; water a.. ta 
lone excepted. The changes it induces proceed thus: 1% be m 
ſubject expoſed to its operation, is converted into its three tr 
principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; aiterwards, into ſt i c 
alone; which then becomes volatile; and at length is wholly i be 
turned into inſipid water. — The manner of application is by ta 
touching the body propoſed to be diſſolved, e. gr. gold, mer. 7 
cury, ſand, or the like, once or twice with the pretended I-. © 
kaheft; and if the liquor be genuine, the body will be conver. MER © 
ed into its own quantity of ſalt. 8 
20, It does not deſtroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies x, 
diſſolved thereby. — Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced to cs. 
a falt of gold; antimony to a falt of antimony ; faffron to a 2 
ſalt of ſaffron, c. of the ſame ſeminal virtues, or character T 
with the original concrete.-By ſeminal virtues, Helmont * 
underſtands thoſe virtues which depend upon the ſtructure or 5 
mechaniſm of a body, and which make it what it is. Hence, , 
an actual and genuine aurum potabile might readily be gained . 


by the allabeſt, as converting the whole body of gold into 
falt, retaining its ſeminal virtues, and being withal ſolublen . 4 


water. I ly 
3˙, Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile by a fan- fo 
heat, and if after volatilizing the ſolvend, it be diſtilled there- — 
from, the body is left pure inſipid water, equal in quantity to ü H 
its original ſelf, but deprived of its ſeminal virtues.—Thus, ii 5 
gold be diſſolved by the alkahe/?, the metal firſt becomes fit, * 
which is potable gold, but when the menſtruum by a further B 
application of fire is diſtilled therefrom, it is left mere elemen- v 


tary water, Whence it appears, that pure water is the lat a 
production or effect of the ae. LE m 


4®, It ſuffers no change or diminution of force by diſſolving - 
the bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains no reaction from : 
them; being the only immutable menſtruum in nature. - 
5% It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free s 
from fermentation and putrefaCtion ; coming off as pure from ws 
the body it has diſſolved, as when firſt put thereon ; without by 
leaving the leaſt foulneſs behind. | 7 
ALKALINE, or ALKAL1ZATE Bodies, among chymiſts, are 2 
ſuch as have their pores naturally ſo formed, that they are fit ” 


to be pierced, and put into motion by the points of an acid 
poured upon them. See ALKALY, 


of impregnating a liquor with an alkaline ſalt, See ALKa- 
LY. | 
This is done either to make it a better diſſolvent, for ſome 
particular purpoſes; or to load the phlegm, ſo as it may not 
riſe in diſtillation, whereby the ſpirituous parts may go over 
more pure. See DisS0LUTION, Di1sTIL LATION, SPIRIT, 
&c. . 8 | 
originally given by the Arabians, to a ſalt extracted from 
8 glaſs-wort z 
282 uſed in the making of glas. Kart, and 
ILASS. [TE 


Afterwards, the term altaly became a common name for 
the lixivious ſalts of all plants; that is, for ſuch falts 25 
are drawn by lotion from their aſhes. See L1x1vious, 
ASHES, 

And hence, again, in regard the original alkaly was found to 
ferment with acids; the name has ſince become common to 
all volatile ſalts, and all terreſtrial ſubſtances which have that 
effect. See ACID. A 


which being mixed with an acid, an ebullition and efferve 


And hence ariſes the grand diviſion of natural bodies into 
two oppoſite claſſes of acids and alkaties. See AciD. 
Boerhaave ſcarce takes this circumſtance to be enough to * 
ſtitute any determinate claſs of bodies. — In effect, 0k" 


are not of one ſimilar homogeneous nature: but there ate te 


ſeveral ſorts. aha by 
The fitft obtained from vegetable and animal ſubſtances, x/ 
calcination, diſtillati on, putrefaction, &c, fuch are Ph. 


5 


c ture; ſince diſtilled oils of all kinds are found to do thus 


on, to unite and cryſtallize with them. See L1x1viovs, c. 


carths, &c,—Others are metalline ; among which, ſome have 


that before any action of the fire, they did not pre-exiſt in 


tween acids and alkalies, they may be converted into one 


urine, ſpirit of hartſhorn, falt of tartar, &c. The ſecond are 
of the terreſtrial kind ; as ſhells, bole, Oc. 

The two ſpecies, Boerhaave obſerves, differ widely from each 
other; having ſcarce any thing in common, but their being 
efferveſcible with acids, — The one 1s a claſs of native, fixed, 
ſcentleſs, inſipid, mild, aſtringent, foſſil bodies: the other a 


ſet of ſuch as are volatile, odorous, ſapid, cauſtic, aperitive, 


d procured by art. i F 
Hande, adds the fame author, mere efferveſcence with acids, 


muſt be allowed to be of itſelf infufficient to determine the 
nature of an alkaly: and that fuch a name, which properly 
denotes a cauſtic fiery ſubſtance, ſhould not be affixed to 
any mild and gentle body, as chalk, &c. but other properties 
and conſiderations are to be taken in, and particularly their 
taſte, manner of procuring, and the change of colour they 
produce in bodies. : ; 
With regard to this laft circumſtance, thoſe liquors which 
being poured on ſyrup of violets, change it of a green colour, 
are albalies ; as thoſe which turn it red, acids, =» Thus oil of 
tartar turns it of a kindly green; and oil of vitriol of a car- 
mine red: and if to the ſyrup thus made red by oil of vi- 
triol, oil of tartar be poured, it turns that part wherewith it 
comes in contact, green; leaving the reſt red: and the like 
holds of oil of vitriol, poured on ſyrup made green by oil of 
tartar. 

To the like effect M. Homberg obſerves, that © a mere heat 
© and bubbling ariſing upon the admixture of a body with an 
« acid, does not ſeem an adequate criterion of the alkalme na- 


much; and many of them with more vehemence than alta- 
lies themſelves; ſo as ſometimes even to take fire, which 
© alkalies never do. | | 

To the definition and character of an alkaly therefore, 
M. Homberg adds this circumſtance ; © that after the action, 
© the mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a ſalt, or faline mat- 
« tter,'—This excludes the oils above-mentioned ; which do 
not, after efferveſcence, unite with the acids into a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, but rather compoſe a reſinous one. 

All lixivious ſalts have theſe characters of altaly.— And not on- 
ly lixivious, but alſo all urinous falts, which are conftantly 
found to imbibe acids with great eagerneſs, and after ebulliti- | 


Hence we have two kinds of altaly ſalts, viz. fixed, or lixivious 
altalies ; and volatile, or urinous ones. See SALT ; fee alſo 
FixT, VOLATILE, Oc. | | 

But beſide alkahy falts, there are an infinity of other bodies, not 
ſaline; which anſwer to the characters of alta, i. e. produce 
much the ſame effects with acids, as the alkaly ſalts above- 
mentioned. And theſe alkaline matters are in other reſpects 
of different natures. | 85 

Some, e. gr. are meerly earthy; as quick- lime, marble, ſealed 


their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on them, as gold, tin, 


and antimony, which only diſſolve with aqua regia; filver, lead, | 


and mercury, with aqua fortis ; and the others with other forts 
of acids, as iron, copper, zink, biſmuth, &c.—There are 
others of the animal claſs ; conſiſting, 19, Of ſtony matters 
found in the viſcera of certain ſpecies ; as the calculus huma- 
nus, bezoards, crabs eyes, &c.—29, Teftaceous matters and 
ſhells; as pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh bones, the ſhells or 
coats of lobſters, crabs, &c.—3, The parts of animals, which 
by length of time, or ſome other cauſe, are become ſtony, or 
even earthy ; as the foſſil unicorn's horn, &c.-—Laſtly, almoſt 
all ſtony marine plants, as coral, &c. | 
After all, the alkaline property does not appear to be native, 
but rather producible by art. —This opinion ſeems to have 
been firſt ſtarted by Helmont : before him, it was the ſtand- 
ing opinion, that fixed allalies pre- exiſted in mixed bodies; and 
were only ſeparated or extricated from the parts of the com- 
pound. Helmont advanced, that they did not thus pre- exiſt 
in their alkaline form, but were productions of the fire, by 
whoſe violent action, part of the ſalt which in the concrete 
is all volatile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the ſame 
body; and both melting together, are fixed into an alkah : 
which fixation he exemplifies, by what happens when falt- 
petre and arſenic, though both volatile, being expoſed to the 
= are fluxed by the operation thereof, and made to fix each 
other. 5 

Some late ch miſts, and particu M. Geoffroy, carry the 
point * further, — Auen that all allah 4. 
ever, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the effect of fire; in 


the mixt wherein they afterwards appeared. See FIRE. 
Notwithſtanding all the ſeeming oppoſition and hoſtility be- 


another; at leaſt, acids are convertible into allalies; as is 

ſhewn at la by M. Geoffroy in a diſcourſe expreſs, in the 

Mem, de I Acad. an. 1717, where the nature and origin of 

alkalies is ingenioufly explained. 4 * 

Allah falts, according to this author, are only acids concen- 

trated in little molecules of earth, and united with certain 
rticles of oil, by means of fire. See Actp, and FRE. 


hen an acid, Which we conceive in the general as a ſmall, 


AL K 


ſolid, pointed ſpiculum, happens to be abſorbed or concen- 
trated in a proper portion of earth; the whole becomes deno- 


minated a ſalme, compound, neutral, or intermediate ſalt ; by 
reaſon the acid, thus incloſed in a ſheath, cannot excite the 


ſame ſavour as when diſengaged therefrom ; and yet exci 
faline taſte: and for this — is compound, We, ye 
Now, fire is the only agent capable of diſengaging the acid, 
from the earth it is thus inveſted withal. Upon this, the acid 
being lighter than the earth, riſes, and evaporates; leaving the 
earth at the bottom of the veſſel; which for this reaſon is called 
fixed, in contradiſtinction to the acid, which is volatile. This 
earth, thus bereaved of its acid, is left with its pores open and 
empty, which before were filled ; and withal, in ſuſtaining 
the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of the particles 
thereof, which give it an acrimonious taſte, that mere earth 
could never have. From this taſte it is called ſalt; and from 
its pores. being open, and thus diſpoſed to admit and imbibe 
new acids, it is called alkaly ſalt. See EARTH, SALT, 6c. 

N ow, it is not to be imagined, that an earth which has once 
been impregnated with acids, can ever be perfectly diveſted 
thereof; there will ſtill remain ſome, though much leſs than 
before, So that an alkaly may be conceived as only a too ſmall 
quantity of acid, incloſed in too large a quantity of earth. 
The viſible and ſenſible fire is not the only agent capable of 
ſeparating acids from their earth; fermentation has the ſame 


effect, in virtue of that pure active fire produced or concerned 


therein. Allalies, therefore, are the production either of the 
one, or the other fire; and the ſame may be ſaid of the acids 
diſengaged therefrom; it being the diſunion of the parts of 
the fame falt occaſioned by fire that yielded both, the acids as 
well as the alkalies. All the difference is, that the alkaly im- 
bibes and retains certain corpuſcles of the fire, whereas no- 
thing foreign is ſuperadded to the acid. 
On this principle every acid is volatile, and every alkaly ſhould 
be fixed, if the aliah were only earth: but, in regard the 
little acid {till remaining in the a/taly, may be united with a 
portion of oil, as well as a portion of earth; and oil is known 
to be volatile: the compound, that is, the altaly, muſt be vo- 
latile, in caſe the oil prevail therein, 
In this cafe, the altaly is found to have a ſtrong, penetrating, 
urinous taſte and ſmell; and is what we call a volatile urincus 
alkaly ſalt. 
Theſe things well conſidered; it will be eaſy to aſſign what 
muſt enſue upon the ſeparations, or new unions of the parts 
of a mixt. 
An acid, it is evident, may become an allah, in that after 
having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be reſtored in 
a ſmall quantity to another matrix, either wholly earthy, or 
earthy and oleaginous. — In the firſt caſe, it will become a 
fixed alkaly; in the ſecond, it may be a volatile aH, if in 
the ſuppoſed matrix the proportion of oil prevail over that of 
earth; and in this caſe it will be urinous. 
Again, what before was a fixed altaly, may become volatile 
and urinous, by depoſiting or letting go part of its earth, and 
taking oil in its ſtead. 
Theſe tranſmutations are not found equally eaſy and practica- 
ble in the three different kinds of mixts, or the three king- 
doms ; by reaſon of the diverſity of circumſtances that muſt 
concur thereto, — They are much the moſt rare and difficult 
in the mineral realm ; by reaſon, no doubt, that the parts of 
minerals are more cloſely tied together, and have, as it were, 
leſs play. The only inſtance chymiſtry hath hitherto pro- 
duced, of a mineral acids being converted into a fixed alkaly, 
is in the operation of fixing ſalt- petre. 
The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furniſhes a large quan- 
tity of fixed alkahy ſalt, and a little volatile alkaly the animal 
kingdom, on the contrary, affords a deal of volatile alkaly 
falt, and but little fixed. The foſſil kingdom affords a very 
little native fixed a/taly falt, as the Egyptian natrum, and 
the ſalts procured by lotion from ſaline earths about Smyrna, 
and ſome other places of the Eaſt; and the chymiſts have al- 
ſo found a method of converting nitre into a fixed alkaly : but 
no body hath hitherto produced a volatile a/taly from the 
acids of the mineral kingdom.—And yet, if acid ſalts of the 
vegetable kind be convertible either into fixed or volatile a/- 
halies, _y may not mineral acids be ſuſceptible of the ſame 
change? ſince vegetable acids are originally no other than 
mineral ones: for, from whence but the earth ſhould plants 
derive their acid juice | 
In effect, M. Geoffroy has at length ſhewn the operation fea- 
ſible, by an actual transformation of the fame acid, nitre, 
into a volatile urinous alkaly. See the Mem. de I Acad. ubi 
ſupra, See alſo SALT-PETRE, &c, . 
By the way, it is to be noted, that the inſtance of Egyptian 
natrum or nitre, furniſhes an objection againſt the general 
aſſertion of all allalies being artificial, or produced by fire: 
Mr. Boyle, who had ſome of this ſalt ſent him by the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at the Porte; found that vinegar would work 
briskly on it, even in the cold; «< Whence, fays he, it ap- 
« pears, that the Egyptian nitre, acknowledged to be a native 
« falt, and made only by the evaporation of the ſuperfluous 
« water of the Nile, is yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt 


ec abounds with particles that are ſo, though produced with- 


« out 


| 
| 
| 
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« out any precedent incineration, and the matter of it expo- | menſtrua, by other acids, and by liquors wherein there ap- 
<« ſed to no violence of the fire, to make it afford an alkaly.” | pears not the leaſt alkaly. Add, that A ſolution of tin-glag, Th 
Producib. of Chym. Princip.,— He adds, However, he does, made in aqua fortis, would be A rges both by ſpirit of ani 
% not know any other body in nature, except this, wherein | falt, and by common water.——Nor does that other criterion wh 
ce the alkaline properties are not produced.“ Bid. And pro-] of acids and. alkahes, viz, the heat, commotion, and bubbles out 
ceeds to give inſtances of alkalies being made from fea falt, | excited upon their being put together, appear more deter. It i 
and other acids; and ſhews, © how the ſame body, without || minate ; ſince almoſt any thing fitted variouſly and yehe. lam 
<« the addition of any other ſalt, may, by varying the man-| mently to agitate the minute parts of a body, will produce my 
ce ner of the fire's application, be made either to afford little | heat in it.— Thus, though water be neither an acid nor an ma 
< elſe than acids, or a greater or leſs quantity of alkaly.” Ibid. alkahy, it will quickly row very hot, not only with the Dr 
For the theory of the operation of acids upon alkalies, ſee] highly acid oil of vitriol, but with the altalixate ſalt of tar. of 
AC1D. | | tar. See Hear. | bel 
Hypotheſis of ALK ALV and acid.—Tachenius and Sylvius de la] Neither is the production of bubbles, though accompaniel ſo : 
Boe, followed by the tribe of vulgar chymiſts, ſtrenuouſly | with a hiſſing noiſe, a certain ſign ; ſuch production not he. Tr 
aſſert ſal alkaly and acid to be the only univerſal principles off ing a neceſſary effect of heat, excited by conflict, but de. ALL 
all bodies; and by means hereof, account for the qualities off pending on the peculiar diſpoſition of the bodies put together, ALL 
bodies, and the reſt of the phænomena of nature; particu- to extricate, produce, or intercept particles of air.— Hence, to 
larly thoſe in the animal œconomy.— In a word, alkaly and | as oil of vitriol, mixed in a due proportion with fair water, Al 
381 are ſubſtituted in the ſtead of matter and motion. See] may be brought to make the water very hot, without exci- tin 
PrINCIPLE, ELEMENT, Sc. ting bubbles, ſo Mr. Boyle has found, that alkalizate ſpirit of ALL 
Mr. Boyle and Bohnius attack this hypotheſis with great force | urine, drawn with ſome kinds of quick-lime, being mixel ſul 
of argument. In effect, it is at beſt but precarious to affirm, with oil of vitriol moderately ſtrong, would afford an intent 11 
that acid and altaline parts are found in all bodies. heat, whilſt it produced either no manifeſt bubbles at all, or Ig 
When the chymiſts ſee aqua fortis diſſolve filings of copper, | ſcarce n though the urinous ſpirit was ſtrong, and in Oath 
they conclude, that the acid ſpirits of the menſtruum meet | other trials operated like an ata: and though with the ſpi- in 
in the metal with an a/kaly, upon which they work; but how | rit of urine made per ſe, in the common way, oil of vitriol fri 
unſafe a way of arguing this is, appears hence, that ſpirit of | will produce a great hiſſing, and a multitude of conſpicuous ch 
urine, which is allowed a volatile altah, and accordingly || bubbles. On the other fide, ſome acid ſpirits, as of verde. ſet 
makes a great conflict with aqua fortis, readily diſſolves fi- | greaſe, made pure, poured on falt of tartar, will frequently T 
lings of copper, and more genuinely than the acid liquor. — | make a conflict, and produce a large froth ; though not ac- al 
So, when they ſee the magiſtery of pearl or coral, prepared | companied with any manifeſt heat. See EBULLITIon, c 
by dropping oil of tartar into the ſolution of thoſe bodies | Many make the taſte the touchſtone whereby to try acids and ALI 
made with ſpirit of vinegar ; they aſcribe the precipitation to | allalies: but there is a multitude of bodies, wherein we can L 
the fixed a/faly of the tartar, which mortifies the acidity of ſo little diſcern by the taſte which of the principles is predo. 1 
the ſpirit of vinegar : whereas, the precipitation would no leſs | minant, that one would not ſuſpect there was a grain of either c 
enſue, if, inſtead of the altalixate oil of tartar, that ſtrong | of them therein: ſuch are diamonds, moſt gems, and many 1 
acid, oil of ſulphur per campanam, were uſed. ignobler ſtones ; gold, ſilver, mercury, &c. There are all A 
It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, that | bodies abounding with acid or altalixate ſalts; which either t 
when an acid is diſcovered in a body, the operation of that have no taſte, or a quite different one from that of the chy- if 
body on another, abounding with an altaly, muſt be the ef- | mical principles. — Thus, though Venice glaſs be in great part 1 
fect of a conflict between theſe two principles? For, an acid | compoſed of a fixed altaly, it is inſipid on the palate: and n 
body may do many things, not ſimply as an acid, but on | cryftals of ſilver and lead, made with aqua fortis, and contain- 2 
account of a texture or modification, which endows it with | ing numerous acid particles of the menſtruum, manifeſt no- C 
other qualities as well as acidity. Thus, when the chymiſts | thing of acidity in the mouth; the latter having a ſaccharine AL 
ſee an acid menſtruum, as aqua fortis, ſpirit of falt, oil of | ſweetneſs, and the former an extreme bitterneſs. And even 1 
vitriol, c. diſſolve iron, they preſently aſcribe the effect to] in vegetable ſubſtances of a manifeſt taſte, it is not eaſy to 9 
an acidity in the liquors; though well dephlegmated urinous | know by that, whether it be the acid or the alkaline principle : 
ſpirits, which they hold to have a great antipathy to acids, | which predominates in them: as, in the eſſential oil of ſpices c 
will readily diſſolve crude iron even in the cold. and the groſs empyreumatical oils of wood ; and even in al- ! 
Further, the patrons of this hypotheſis, ſeem arbitrarily to] cohol of wine, which ſome contend to be an acid, and others, 4 
have afligned offices to each of their two principles; as the | an alkaly. Imperfect. of Chym. Doe. of Qual. ] 
chymiſts do to each of their tria prima; and the Peripatetics | ALKEBLA, or ALK1BLA. See the article KeBLA. 
to each of their four elements.—But it is not enough to ſay, | ALKEKENGI, a medicinal fruit, or berry, produced by a 
that an acid, for inſtance, performs theſe things, and an al-] plant of the ſame denomination ; popularly alſo called w- 
taly thoſe ; and that they divide the operations and phzno- | ter-cherry : of conſiderable uſe as an abſtergent, diſſolvent, 
mena of natural bodies between them: aſſertions of ſuch | and diuretic, 
moment ought not to be received, without further proof. The plant bears a near reſemblance to folanum, or night- 4 
Indeed, the very diſtribution of ſalts into acids and alkalies, | ſhade; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that name, 
has ſomewhat arbitrary in it; there being not only ſeveral | with the addition or epithet of veſſcarium. It is ſometimes 
things wherein the acids agree with alltalies, but alſo ſeveral | alſo called halicacabum. t 
things wherein each differs from itſelf, —To ſay nothing of | The fruit is celebrated for its lithontriptic quality; and pre- | 
the diverſity of fixed and volatile allalies above-mentioned ; | ſcribed to cleanſe the urinary paſſages of gravel, and other | 
ſome, as ſalt of tartar, will precipitate the ſolution of ſubli- | obſtructions. Its deterſive quality alſo recommends it againſt | 
mate into an orange-tawny ; others, as ſpirit of blood and | the jaundice, and other diſorders of the viſcera. | 
hartſhorn, precipitate ſuch a ſolution into a milky ſubſtance ; | The Trochiſchi Alkekengi, prepared from it, are but little pre- | 
| and oil of tartar very ſlowly operates upon filings of copper, | ſcribed in the modern practice. See TROcRRE. 5 
which ſpirits of urine and hartſhorn will readily diſſolve on | ALKERMES, in medicine, c. a term borrowed from the | 
| the fire. And among acids themſelves the difference is no | Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and con- | 
leſs; for ſome of them will diſſolve bodies that others will | ſiſtence of a confection; whereof the kermes berries are t 
not: and this even where the menſtruum that will not diſ-| baſis. See ConFecTion, and KERM Es. MEE! | 
ſolve the body, is reputed much ftronger than that which | The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, roſe-water, ſugar, 
does; as dephlegmated ſpirit of vinegar will diſſolve lead re- | ambergreaſe, musk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leat- 
duced to minute parts in the cold, which is an effect that | gold. But the ſweets are uſually omitted. 
chymiſts expect not from ſpirit of ſalt. Nay, one acid will | The Confectio Alkermes is chiefly made at Montpellier, which 
precipitate what another has diſſolved, and e contra ; as, ſpi- | ſupplies moſt parts of Europe therewith. It is ſaid to be bet- 
rit of falt will precipitate ſilver out of ſpirit of nitre. Add, ter made here than it can be elſewhere ; the reaſon of which 
the properties peculiar to ſome particular acids; as that ſpirit doubtleſs is, that the grain, which gives it the denomination, 
of nitre or aqua fortis, diſſolves camphire into an oil, and | is no where found ſo plentifully as here. The manner of pre- 
| coagulates common oil into a conſiſtent ſubſtance like tallow ; | paring the grain for making the confection is deſcribed in the 
| and though it will both corrode ſilver, copper, lead, and mer- | Phils}. Tranſact. No 20. p. 362. See alſo Ray, Trau. p. 392. 
cury, and keep them diſſolved, it quickly lets fall almoſt the | It is much uſed as a cordial ; eſpecially, ſays Dr, Quiney, 
whole body of tin. among female preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them : but 
It is no wonder that the definitions given of acid and allahy] that author decries its value in that intention, and thinks it 
; ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial ; ſince the chymiſts them- | ought only to be regarded as a ſweetner. | 
[ ſelves do not ſeem to have any determinate notion or ſure | ALKOOL. See the article Alcohol. 
marks, whereby to know them diſtinctly.— For, to infer, | ALKORAN. See the article ALCoRAN. | 
| that, becauſe a body diſſolves another, which is diſſoluble by | ALLANTOIS,* ALLanToiDEs, in anatomy, a thin, ſmooth 
| is or that known acid, the ſolvent muſt alſo be acid; or | membranous canal, or veſicle, inyeſting the foetus of divers | 
to conclude, that, if a body precipitates a diſſolved metal | animals, and replete with urinous liquor conveyed to it A] 
out of a confeſſedly acid menſtruum, the precipitant muſt be] the urachus. See Fokus. 
an alkaly, is precarious : fince filings of ſpelter will be diſ- * The word is derived from aaaas, farcimen, a gut; and ede, ; 
ſolved by ſome alkahkes, viz. ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, Ec. as ' forma, ſhape ; becauſe in many brutes, it is in the ſhape 0 
well as by acids; and bodies may be precipitated out of acid a gut-pudding, though in ſome others it is round. The | 
| | | Ve 


makes part of the ſecundine.—lt is conceived as 
1 N between the amnion and chorion, 
ures n by the navel and urachus receives the urine that comes | 
: —_ 45 bladder. See SECUNDINE, and Un AcRus. | 
18. int controverted among anatomiſts, Whether the al- 
* be found in man? M. Drelincourt, profeſſor of anato- 
— Leiden, in an expreſs diſſertation on this membrane, | 
br 18810 peculiar to the ruminating kind. See RUMINANT. | 
Dr. H le. on the contrary, has given an accurate deſcription 
bf th — allanttis; and aſſigned the reaſon why thoſe who 
believed its exiſtence had not before fully found it out ; and al- 
ſo a anſwer to thoſe who yet deny its reality. See Philsfaph. | 
Tranſat. No 271. * 
ALLAY. See the article Alror. eee e 
ALLEGATION is uſed for the producing of acts or inſtruments 
to authorize a thing. 


Allegation, in a litera ſenſe, denotes the act of citing, or quo- 


thor, or paſſage of ſome book. See QUOTATION. 
a1 LEGIANCE, A legal faith, and obedience, which every 
ſubjedt owes to his prince. See KING, FEALTV, &c. 


is was antiently called IAgeantia, or Igence; from the Latin | 
b — and alligare, to bind, g. d. hgamen Fw See LIEGE. 
EX 0athof ALLEGIANCE, IS an oath given in England 


to the king, 
1 ity of a temporal prince or ſovereign ; to diſtinguiſh it 
3 given to him as primate, or ſupreme head of the 


church, which is called the Oath of Supremacy. See Oarn;|. 


KinG, and SUPREMACY. | | : 
| T diſpenſed with not taking the oath of allegiance; 
and in lieu thereof are only enjoined a declaration. Sce DE- 
CLARATION. f 


ALLEGORICAL, ſomething containing an allegory. See AI- 


LEGORY. 
cal, and an allegorical ſenſe. See Mrs 1c, Cc. 


are ſaid to be many of them accompliſhed in the new; not in 
their primary and literal, but in their ſecondary or allegorical 
ſenſe, See PROPHECY. 


cle TyPE. 


make uſe of terms which in their proper ſignification mean 
ſomething elſe than what they are brought to denote : or, it is 


derſtood of another, to which it alludes. See FiGURE, Ar- 
LUSION, &c. : 
An allegery is properly a ſeries, or ſtring of metaphors. See 
METAPHOR. | 
Such is that beautiful allegory in Horace, Lib. I. Od. 14. 
O Navis, 2 in mare te novi 

| Huctus, &c. | 
Where the /hip is uſually held to ſtand for the republic ; waves, 
for civil war; port, for peace and concord; cars, for ſoldiers ; 
mariners, for magiſtrates, &c. | 

The Old Teſtament is ſuppoſed by many to be a perpetual al- 


Lory, or typical repreſentation of the myſteries of the New. 
See TVE. 


Jews, we know, abound with them: Philo Judeus has three 
books, of the allegories in the hiſtory of the ſix days. See 
HEXAMERON. 1 
Nor are the heathens without allægories in their rs 5 it may 
even be ſaid, that the uſe hereof is of a much earlier ſtanding 
in the Gentile, than in the Jewiſh world. Some of their phi- 
loſophers undertaking to give a rationale of their faith, and to 
ſhew the reaſon and ſcope of their fables, and the ancient hi- 
ſtories of their gods; found it neceſſary to put another con- 
ſtruction on them, and maintain, that they ſignified ſome- 
thing very different from what ſeemed to expreſs.— And 
hence came the word allegory: for a diſcourſe that in its na- 
tural ſenſe, axxo ayogve, ſignifies ſomething other than what 
is intended by it, makes what we properly call an allegory. 
This ſhift they had recourſe to, in order to prevent people 
from being ſhocked with thoſe abſurdities which the poets had 


the gods of Greece had not been thoſe vile perſons which their 
hiſtories repreſented them to be. By this means, the hiſtory, 
as well as the religion of Greece, was at once. converted into 
allegory; and the world left to ſeek for them both in a heap of 
tables, few of which have been ſolved to any purpoſe to this day. 
The Tor OOH, ” 1 of 22 
ews finding the advantages of this way of explaining 
religion; made us of it to interpret the ſacred writings, ſo as 
to render them more palatable to the Pagans. . 
The ſame method was adopted by the primitive writers of 
Chriſtianity, See ALLEGORICAL, PROPHECY, Ec. 


ALLEGRO, in muſic, a word uſed by the Italians to denote one 
of the ſix diſtinctions of time. See I IM E. 


excepting preſto. 


The divines find divers ſenſes in ſeripture; a literal, a myſti- | 


The prophecies, in particular, delivered in the Old Teſtament, | 


he fathers, and other ancient interpreters of ſcripture, are al- | 
— all N as Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, St. Au- SK 
guſtin, Gregory Nazianzen, &c. See further under the arti- | ' 


ALLEGORY, ALLEGORIA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we | 


a figure, whereby we ſay one thing, expecting it ſhall be un- 


In effect, all;zory has a good ſhare in moſt religions. —The | 


introduced into their religion ; and to convince the world, that | 


Allegro expreſſes a ſprightly, quick motion, the quickeſt of all, 


lowing order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, allegro, and preſto, 
It is to be obſerved, that the movements of the ſame name, 
as adagio, or allegro, are ſwifter in triple than in common 
time. — The triple + is uſually allegro, or vivace; the triples 
© © 72 7» are moſt commonly allegro. See TRIPLE. 
ALLELUJAH. See the article HAL LELUIAH. 
ALLEMAND, Ax MAlx, a kind of grave, folemn muſic, where 
the meaſure is good, and the movement flow. Sec Music, 
SONG, MEASURE, c. a 
ALLER goad, in our antient writers. — The word aller ſerves to 
make the expreſſion of ſuperlative ſignification.— S0 all: 
is the greateſt good. Sometimes it is wrote alder. 
ALLERION,* or Ar exon, in heraldry, a fort of eaglet, re- 

preſented without either beak, or feet. See EAGLE T. 

The name is French; and is ſaid to have been introduced for 
the word Eaglet : it is added, that the practice of calling ea- 
glets, a/lerions, and of repreſenting them ſpread, without feet 
and beaks, is not above an hundred years old, and is of French 
invention, introduced to repreſent the Imperialiſts as ſubdued. 
Hence, Menage deri the word from aguilario, a diminu- 
tive of aguila. 

The allerion, repreſented Tab. Heraldry, fig. 1. appears mucli 
the ſame with the martlet, except that the wings of the latter 
are cloſe, and it is repreſented, as it were, paſſant ; whereas 
the allerion is ſpread, and is repreſented, in pale. Add, that 
among our heralds, the martlet has a beak, which the allerion 
wants. See MARTLET. , 

ALLEU, or ArLope, in our ancient cuſtoms. See Al Lopi— 

AL, and ALLODIUM. 


ALLEVIARE, in old records, to levy or pay an accuſtomed fine 
or compoſition. See Levy. | 


ALLEVIATION, “ denotes the art of making a thing lighter, 
and eaſier to bear or endure. See PALLIATION. 


* The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to, and 
levis, light. | 
In which ſenſe alleviation is ſynonymous with hghtening, and 
ſtands oppoſed to aggravation. See AGGRAvATION. 
ALLEY,* in gardening, a ftrait parallel walk, bordered or 
bounded on each hand with trees, ſhrubs, or the like. See 
GARDEN, WaLk, EDcinc, c. 


The word alley is derived from the French verb aller, to go; 


the ordinary uſe of an alley being for a walk, paſſage, or tho- 
ro- fare from one place to another. 


Allos are — — either with graſs or gravel. See GRAss- 
and GRAVE L-Halk; 

An Alley is diſtinguiſhed from a path, in this; that in an alley 

there muſt always be room enough for two perſons at leaſt to 

walk a- breaſt; ſo that it muſt never be leſs than five feet in 

breadth ; and there are ſome who hold that it ought never to 

have more than fifteen. 


Counter-ALLEYS, are the little alleys by the ſides of the great 


ones. 
Hont-AL LEV, is that which runs ſtrait in the face of a build- 


r good 


ing. 

. LEY, that which cuts the former at right angles. 

Diagonal-ALLEY, that which cuts a ſquare, thicket, parterre, 
Sc. from angle to angle. 

Shlping-ALLEY, is that which either by reaſon of the lowneſs of 

the point of ſight, or of the ground, is neither parallel to the 

front, nor to the tranſverſe alleys. 

ALLEY in Ziczac, is that which has too great a deſcent, and 
which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by floods ; 
to prevent the ill effects whereof, it has platbands of turf 
run acroſs it from ſpace to ſpace, which help to keep up the 

ravel. 
This laſt name is likewiſe given to an ally in a labyrinth, 
or wilderneſs, formed by ſeveral returns of angles, in order 
to render it the more ſolitary and obſcure, and to hide its 
exit. 

ALLEY in Perſpefive, is that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the exit; to give it a greater appearance of length. 

ALLEY of Compartiment, is that which ſeparates the ſquares of a 


parterre. ; 

ALLIANCE,“ the union or connection of two perſons, or two 
families, by means of marriage; otherwiſe called affinity. See 
MARRIAGE, and AFFINITY. 

The word ſeems formed of the Latin adligatio, g. d. a tying 
together. 
The law of the twelve tables forbids all alliance between per- 
ſons of unequal rank and condition.—And in Portugal, we 
are told, the daughters of the nobility are prohibited to 400 
with ſuch as have never been in the wars. ; 

ALLIANCE is alſo extended to the leagues, or treaties concluded 
between ſovereign princes, and ftates, for their mutual ſaſety, 
and defence. See TREATY, LEAGUE, &c. 
The triple alliance between England, Holland, and 9 is 
famous.—So is the quadruple a _ between England, Hol- 
land, the Emperor, and King of France. 

In hich ſenſe, we ſay, allies, for confederates: the king, 

and his allies; the allies of the treaty of Hanover, Cc. Sec 
NFEDERACY. 

1 hough the title of allies, ſocir, of the Romans, was a ſort of 


Vol. I. Ne VI. 


* 


The ufual fix diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the fol- 


Ll 


ſervitude, it was much coveted, Ariarathes,weare told by Poly- 
5 2 8 | bius, 


bius offered a ſacrifice to the gods by way of thankſgiving for 
having obtained this alliance. The reaſon was, that thence- 
forwards people were ſure not to receive any injuries except 
from them. | 
"There were divers ſorts of allies: ſome only united to them, by 
a participation of the privileges of Romans, as the Latini and 
Hernici; others by their very foundation, as the colonies ; o- 
thers by the benefactions they received from them, as Maſſa- 
niſſa, Eumenes, and Attalus, who owed their kingdoms to 
Rome; others by free treaties, which laſt by a long alliance 
became ſubjects, as the kings of Bithynia, Cappadocia, w/o 
and moſt of the cities of Greece: laſtly, others by compulſive 
treaties, and the law of ſubjection, as Philip and Antiochus. For 
they never granted peace to an enemy, without making an al- 
liance with him; that is, they never ſubdued any people with- 
out uſing it as a means of ſubduing others. V. Cenſid. ſur les 
cauf. de la grand. des Rum. c. b. p. 62. ſeq. 


ALLIGATION,* in aritkmetic, a rule or operation, whereby 


queſtions are reſolved, relating to the mixture of divers com- 
modities or ingredients together, Ith the value, effect, &c. 
thereof in compoſition. See RULE, MixTURE, Qc. 
* The word is formed of the Latin a//igare, to tie together, 
by reaſon, perhaps, of a ſort of vincula, or circular ligatures, 
ordinarily uſed to connect the ſeveral numbers together. 


Allization is of two kinds, medial and alternate. 


ALLIGATION Medial, is when from the ſeveral quantities and 


rates of divers ſimples given, we diſcover the mean rate of a 
mixture compounded out of them. 

The ſeveral caſes hereof, will come under the following rules. 
"The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices of each being 
given; to find the price or value of ſome part of the mixture. 


— Multiply the ingredients ſeyerally by their own prices, and | 


divide the ſum of thoſe products by the ſum of the ingredients, 
the quoticnt anſwers the queſtion. 

The prices of the ſeveral ingredients, and the ſum paid or re- 
ccived for the mixture being given; to find what quantity of 
cach was bought or, ſold. — Divide the ſum paid or received, 


by the ſum of the particular prices; the quotient is the an- 


{wer, | 


The ingredients of a mixture being given, to augment or di- 


miniſh the mixture proportionally. Sum up the ingredients; 


then ſay, as that ſum is to the augmentation or diminution, | 


ſo is the quantity of each parcel of the mixture, to the quan- 
tity of the mixture deſired. | 8 

The nature, quality, &c. of the ſeveral ingredients of a mix- 
ture being given, to find the temperament or degree of fine- 
neſs reſulting from the whole. Place the ſeveral quantities of 
the mixture in rows; againſt which place orderly their ſeveral 
qualities or fineneſs; and multiply each quantity by its own 
quality or degree of fineneſs: then, as the ſum of the quanti- 
ties is to their products, ſo is unity, to the quality or fineneſs 
of the mixture. | 
The quantities of a mixture being given; to find the particu 
lar quantities of any ingredient in any part of the mixture, — 
If the mixture be of only two things, ſay, as the total of the 
ingredients in the compoſition, is to the part of the mixture 
propoſed; ſo is the quantity of the ingredient propoſed in the 
whole compoſition, to the quantity of the ingredient in the 
part deſired.—If the mixture conſiſts of more ingredients, re- 
peat the work for each. 

Given the total of a mixture, with the whole value, and the 
values of the ſeveral ingredients; to find the ſeveral quantities 
mixed, though unequally.Multiply the total of the mixture 
by the leaſt value, ſubtract the product from the total value; 
and the remainder is the firſt dividend : then take the ſaid leaſt 
value from the greateſt valued ingredient, and the remainder 
is the firſt diviſor. The quotient of this diviſion ſhews the 
quantity of the higheſt-priced ingredient, and the other is the 
complement to the whole. And when more ingredients than 
two are in the compoſition, the diviſors are the ſeveral remains 
of the leaſt value, taken from the other: the dividends are 
the remains left upon the diviſions, till none remain there ; 
which will be one ſhort of the number of ingredients: and 
this defeRive ingredient is to be ſupplied as a complement ; 
and in diviſion, no more muſt be taken in every quotient, 
than that there may remain enough for the other diviſors; and 
the laſt to leave nothing remaining. See DiIvISION. 


ALLIGATION alternate, is when the rates or qualities of divers 


ſimples are given; and the quantity of each is required neceſſa- 
ry to make a mixture of the given rate or quality. 

Alligation alternate, ſhews the due proportion of ſeveral ingre- 
dients; and counter-changes the places of ſuch exceſſes or dif- 


ferences as ariſe between the mean price and the extremes; aſ- 


cribing that to the greater extreme, which proceeds from the 
leſſer; and contrarily. | 

The rules which obtain in alljgation alternate, are as follow. 
Every greater extreme to be linked with one leſſer. 

If either of the extremes be ſingle, and the other extremes plu- 


ral; the ſingle extreme to be linked to all the reſt. 


1f both greater and leſſer extremes be not plural, they may be 
linked ſo diverſly, that ſeveral differences may be taken, and 


A variety of anſwers be made to the queſtion, yet all true: 


* 


* 


ALA 


but if one of the extremes be ſingle, there can be but one an 
N * e e ee 
The numbers being linked, take the difference of each from 
the mean or common price; and place this difference againſt 
the number it is linked to, alternately. a 
Every number linked with more than one, muſt have all th 
differences of the numbers it is linked to, ſet againſt it. : 
Thoſe. differences reſolve the. queſtion, when. the price of e. 

very of the ingredients is given without their quantities; and 
the demand is to mix them ſo as to ſell a certain quantity at a 
mean rate. : | 

But when the quantity of one, with the price of all the in- 
gredients is given; and the demand is to know the quantities of 
the other ingredients; then, the rule of three is to be uſed. 
And when the price of every ingredient is given, without an 
of their quantities, and the demand is to make up a — 
quantity to be ſold at a mean rate; then all the differences ad- 
ded together will be the firſt number in the rule of three; the 
whole quantity to be mixed the ſecond number; and each dit. 
ference apart the ſeveral third numbers: and ſo man ſortz 
mixed, ſo many operations of the rule of three. See Rur k 
of Three.” - | 3 W 

e ſhall add an example, wherein both the kinds of allgatim 

have place. —Suppoſe a mixture of wine of 119 quarts, requi- 
red to be made of wines of the following prices 7 d. 84. 144 
and 15 d. per quart; and ſo, as that the whole may be afford. 
ed at 12 d. per quart, 244 | | | 
Having linked 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and counterchanged their 
differences from the common price, 124. the ſum of their dif. 
ference is found to be 14; by which dividing 119, the quoti- 
ent is 8 ,7;, or 8;, or for conveniency in operation, . 
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ALLIOT H, in aſtronomy, a ſtar in the tail of the Pot bear, 


whoſe obſervation is much uſed at ſea. See STAR. 

The longitude, latitude, &c. of allieth, ſee among the reſt of 
URSA Major. e 

To find the latitude, or elevation of the pole by this ſtar, See 
LaTiTUDE, and POLE. L EEG 


ALLOCATION, ALLocaT1o, the admitting or allowing of 


an article in an account; and paſſing it as ſuch. See Ac- 
COUNT. AE.» . 


ALLOCATION is alſo an allowance made upon an account; uſed 


in the exchequer. See ALLOCATIONE. 


ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ directed to the lord treaſu- 


rer and barons of the exchequer, upon the complaint of ſome 
accountant; commanding them to allow him ſuch ſums as he 
hath in execution of his office lawfully expended, 


ALLODIAL, in ancient cuſtoms. See ALLoDIUM. 
Terra ALLODIA, or ALLODIAL land, is that whereof a perſon 


has the abſolute property ; or which he holds without paying 
any ſervice or acknowledgment to any ſuperior lord. See PR0- 
PERTY, Oc. | 

Such an inheritance is alladial, i. e. not ſubjeR to any charge, 
ſervice, &c. See FREE land. | 
In this ſenſe, allodial ſtands oppoſed to feudal, or beneficiary. 
See FEE, BENEFICE, &c.—See alſo ALLODIUM, | 


ALLODIUM,* or ALLEuD, land held of a man's own right. 


See ALLODIAL. 


* The origin of the word is infinitely controverted. Caſſeneuve 
ſays, it is almoſt as obſcure as the head of the Nile. Few of 
the European languages, but one etymologilt or other has de- 

_ rived it from: yet ſome not improbably take it for a primitive 
French word without etymon. | | | 


Bollandus explains alladium, to be prædium, ſeu quevis poſſeſſi 
libera juriſque proprii, & non in feudam clientelari mere accepta. 
e FEUDATARY. 5 
After the conqueſt of the Gauls, the lands were divided in two 
manners, viz. into benefices, beneficia, and alladig. 
Benefices, conſiſted in lands given by the king to his officers and 
ſoldiers; either for life, or for a time fixed. See BENEFICE. 
Allodia, or alleuds, were ſuch lands as were left in property to 
the ancient poſſeſſors. The fixty-ſecond title of the Salic law, 
is, de alladis; where the word ſignifies hereditary lands, or 
thoſe derived from a man's anceſtors. Whence, allodium, and 
patrimonium are frequently uſed indiſcriminately. See PATBI- 
MONY. | ; | 
In the ancient capitulars of Charlemaign and his ſucceſſors, we 
find alladium conſtantly oppoſed to fee; but, toward the period 
of the ſecond race of kings, it loſf the prerogative ; the feu 
lords obliging the proprietors of alldial lands to hold of them 
| for the future. The ſame change alſo happened in Germany» 
c. See FRE, and TENURE. | | 
The uſurpation of the feudal lords over the alldial lands went 
ſo far, that they were almoſt all either ſubjected to them, ot 
converted into fees : whence the maxim, nulla terra fie dami- 
no, no land without a lord. y wy, IIR 
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M. See the article ALL. 
ALTONGE,* in fencing, a 


ALL 


„or paſs at the enemy. 
Pass, GUARD, Oc. 

* The word is French, formed of the verb allonger, to lengthen 
out a thing by piecing another to it. 


ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of goods, in matters of com- 


merce, is when a ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral parts, 
bought by divers perſons, whoſe names are wrote on as 
many pieces of paper, which are applied by an indifferent 
perſon to the ſeveral lots or parcels; by which means the 
oods are divided without partiality ; every man having the 
parcel which the Jot with his name on is appropriated to. 
See INCH OF CANDLE. 


ALLOY, or ALLAY, in matters of coinage, &c. a proportion 


of a baſer metal, mingled with a finer, or purer. See ME- 
TAL, MixTURE, CARACT, Oc. : 

* The word - ang the French, ly, law; in re- 

the alloy is fixe W. , 

A pag 0 of 4 — mingled with gold and ſilver, 
in the coining of ſpecies of thoſe metals. . See GoLD, Mo- 
NEY, &c. The intention of alley, is to give the minted me- 
tal a due hardneſs, that it may not waſte with wearing; 


and to increaſe its bulk and weight, ſo as to countervail the 


charges of coinage. See SEIGNEURAGE. 4 
Gold or filver that has more of this, than it ought to have, 
ic ſaid to be of a coarſer or worſe alloy, or below ſtandard. 
Sce STANDARD, | 1 8 
The proportion of alliy for ſtandard gold is two carats in a 
pound troy of gold—and for ſterling ſilver, 18 pennyweight 
alloy in a pound troy of ſilver. See COINAGE, STANDARD, 
Sc. | | 

The ally uſed in gold-coins, is ſilver and copper; that in 


ſilver- coins, copper alone. 


ALLUM,“ Al Lou, or ALUM, a kind of mineral ſalt, of an 


acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accom- 
panied with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency. See SALT. 
* The word a//um comes from the Greek «As, ſalt; or per- 
haps from the Latin lumen, light; becauſe it gives luſtre to 
colours. 
The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of allum; the one 
native, the other factitious.— The natural is found in the iſland 
of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh ſtone, very light, friable 
and porous; and ſtreaked with filaments reſembling ſilver. 
The fa@itious allum is prepared in different manners, accord- 
ding to the different materials whereof it is made. Hence 
ariſe, red, roman, and citron allums.— To which add plumeſe, 
ſaccharine, and burnt allums, | rata 
England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where allum 
is principally produced. A 
The Engliſh roche allum, alumen rupeum, is made from a 
blueiſh mineral ſtone, frequent in the hills of Yorkſhire and 
Lancaſhire. This ſtone they calcine on a hearth or kiln ;| 
then ſteep it ſucceſſively in ſeveral pits of water: then boil it 
for about twenty-four hours: laſtly, letting it ſtand for about 
two hours; the impurities ſubſide, and leave a pure liquor ; 
which, removed into a cooler, and ſome urine added to it, 
begins, in three or four days, to gather into a maſs ; which 


being roached, i. e. taken out, waſhed, and melted over 


again, is fit for uſe. | 

At Whitby in Yorkſhire the proceſs of making allum is as 
follows. The mineral ſtone, before it is calcined, being EX= 
poſed to the air, will moulder in pieces, and yield a liquor 
whereof copperas may be made ; but being calcined, it is fit 
for allum.— As long as it continues in the earth, or in water, 
it remains a hard ſtone.— Sometimes a liquor will iſſue out 
of the ſide of the mine, which by the heat of the ſun is 
turned into a natural allum. | | 
In the allum-works at Civita Vecchia, the proceſs, as deſcribed 
by M. Geoffroy, is ſomewhat different. —The ſtone, which 


allum ore robbed of its ſalt, does in tract of time recover 
it again in the air. See Alk. 

The Swediſh allum is made of a mineral which contains 2 
great deal of ſulphur and vitriol, not to be taken away but 
by calcination or diſtillation. "The matter remaining in the 
iron veſſels uſed in ſeparating the ſulphur from the mineral. 
being expoſed to the air for ſome time, becomes a kind of 
blueiſh aſhes, which they lixiviate, cryſtallize, and convert 
into allum. 

Allum is of ſome uſe in medicine, in quality of an abſorbent ; 
but being apt to excite vemiting, is not much uſed inwardly, 
and rarely without ſome ſmooth aromatic, as a correQor. 
—l[t is uſed outwardly in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral dentifrices, and coſmetics, 

It is a principal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither 
of which can be well performed without it.— It ſerves to 
bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, and has the fame uſes there, 
that gum-water and glutinous oils have in painting. It like- 
wiſe diſpoſes ſtuffs to take the colour, and adds 'a degree of 
briskneſs and delicacy to it; as we ſee viſibly in cochineal, 
and the ſcarlet-grain. 


This effect of allum ſeems alſo owing to its ſtyptic or aſtrin- 


gent quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours to- 
gether, and prevents their exhaling, Hence allo it preſerves 
paper that has been dipped in its water, from ſinking when 
wrote upon. See CoLour, DYING, &c, 


Saccharine ALLUM, bears a near reſemblance to ſugar.—lt is 


a compoſition of common allum with roſe-water, and whites 
of eggs, boiled tn to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 


thus moulded at pleaſure, As it cools, it grows hard as ſtone, 
It is uſed as a en 


Burnt ALLUM, alumen uftum, is allum calcined over the fire, 


and thus rendered whiter, more light, and eaſily pulverized. 


Plume ALLUM, alumen plumoſum, is a ſort of ſaline, mineral 


ſtone, of various colours, moſt commonly white bordering on 
green ; reſembling Venetian talc, except that inftead of ſcales, 
it riſes in threads or fibres, reſembling thoſe of a feather ; 
whence its name, from pluma, feather. 

Some will have this to be the lapis amianthus of the ancients, 
See ASBESTOS. | 


ALLUM-WATER. See the article WATER. 
ALLUMINOR, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, one who by trade 


coloureth, or paints upon paper, or parchment. See Co- 
LOUR, PAINTING, &c. 


ALLUSION,* ArLvs1o, in rhetoric, a figure whereby ſome- 


thing is applied to, or underſtood of, another, by reaſon of 
ſome ſimilitude of name, or found. 5 
The word is formed of the Latin ad, and ludere, to play. 


Camden defines alluſm a dalliance, or playing with words 
like in found, but unlike in ſenſe ; by changing, adding, or 
ſubtracting a letter, or two; whence words reſembling one 
another, become applicable to different ſubjects. 

Thus the Almighty, if we may uſe facred authority, changed 
Abram, i. e. high father, into Abraham, i. e. father of ma- 
ny. Thus the Romans played on: their tippling emperor Ti- 
berius Nero, by calling him Biberius Mero: and thus in 
Quintilian the ſour fellow Placidus, is called Acidus. 

Aluſions come very near to what we popularly call puns. See 
Fun, -- | 


ALLUVION,* Arrvvto, in the civil law, a gradual addi- 


tion or accretion made along the ſea-ſhore, or the banks of 
large rivers. See ACCRETION, Cc. . 
The word is formed of the Latin a4/vo, I waſh to; com- 
pounded of ad, and lavo, I waſh. 


The civil law places alluvion among the lawful means of ac- 
quiſition ; and defines it to be a latent, imperceptible accre- 
tion, Hence, where any conſiderable portion of ground is torn 
away at once, by an inundation ; and joined to ſome neigh- 
bouring eſtate ; this is not acquired by right of alluvion, but 


is of a ruddy hue, being calcined, they boil and diſſolve the] may be claimed again by the former. See ACCESSION, 
calx in water ; which imbibing the falt, i. e. the allum, ſe- ALLY. See the article ALLIANCE. 
parates itſelf from the uſeleſs earth. Laſtly, leaving the wa-| ALMACANTARS, ALMACANTARAs, or ALMICANCHA- 

ter thus impregnated with falt to ſtand for ſome days, it | RATH, in aſtronomy, See ALMUCANTARS. | 
cryſtallizes of itſelf, like tartar about a but, and makes what! ALMAcAanTARs Staff, See ALMUCANTARS Staff. 
they call Roche or Roman allum. | My ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated book, compoſed by 
At Solfatara, near Puzzuoli, is a conſiderable oyal plain, the| Ptolemy ; being a collection of many of the obſervations, and 
ſoil whereof is wholly faline ; and fo hot, that the hand can- | problems of the ancients, relating both to geometry and 
not long bear it. From the ſurface hereof, in ſummer-time, | aſtronomy. | | 
there ariſes a fort of flour, or faltiſh duſt ; which being ſwept| In the original Greek it was called gur ragte WEYISN, 7. d. 
up, and caſt into pits of water at the bottom of the plain, | greateſt conſtruction, or collection; which laſt word megi/te, 
the heat of the. ground, i. e. of certain ſubterraneous ſpira- joined to the particle al, gave occaſion to its being called al- 
cles, over which the coppers are placed, without any other] mageſt by the Arabians, who tranſlated it into their tongue 
lire, evaporates the water, and leaves an allum behind. about the year 800, by order of the caliph Al Maimon.— 
Allum is made at Cypſella in Thrace, by gently calcining the} The Arabic word is almaghe/ti. | BN 
ſtone, and letting it diſſolve afterwards in the air by the dews| Ricciolus has alſo. publi a ok of aſtronomy, which he 
«nd rains; then boiling and cryſtallizing the impregnated | intitles, after Ptolemy, the New Almage/t ; being a collection 
waters. Belon, in Rays Trav. t. 2. p. 351. wi of ancient'and modern obſervations and diſcoveries in that 
Alum diſſolves in water, and what remains undiſſolved at bot-| ſcience, See ASTRONOMICAL Obſervation. 
tom, is a ſort of calx, which diſſolves readily enough in oil, | ALMANAC, a calendar or table, wherein are ſet down the 
cr ſpitit of vitriol.— And hence there ariſes ſome doubt, whe-| days, and feaſts of the year, the courſe of the moon, &c. 
ther allum, as it does not leave an earth behind, does pro-] for each month of the year, See RALENDAR, YEAR, 
perly belong to the clafs of ſalts ? Mx. Boyle aſſures us, that] Day, MonTH, Moon, S. 


The 


ALMERY. See the article Au BR. 


"The original of the word is much controverted among Gram- 
marians.—Some derive it from the Arabic particle at, and 
manah, to count. Others, and among them Scaliger, rather 
derive it from al, and navates, the courſe of the months: | 
which is contradicted by Golius, who advances another opi- 
nion ; he ſays, that throughout the eaſt, it is the cuſtom 
for ſubjects, at the beginning of the year, to make preſents 
to their princes ; and among the reſt, the aſtrologers preſent 
them with their ephemerides for the year enſuing ; whence 
thoſe ephemerides came to be called almanha, 1. e. handſels, 
or new-years gifts. See EPHEMERIDEs,—To ſay no more, 
Verſtegan writes the name almon-ac; and makes it of Saxon 
original: our anceſtors, he obſerves, uſed to carve the courſes 
of the moon, of the whole year, upon a ſquare ſtick, or block 
of wood, which they called al-mmaght, q. d. al-moon-heed. 
The modern ahnanac anſwers to the faſti of the ancient Ro- 
mans. See FAsT1, f 
The neceſſaries for making an almanac, the reader will find 
under the article CALENDAR. 
Henry III. of France, very prudently decreed by an ordon- 
nance of 1579, that © No almanac-maker ſhould preſume to 
give predictions relating to civil affairs, either of ſtates 
< or private perſons, in terms either expreſs or covert,” See 
ASTROLOGY. | 
In the Phil/sph. Collect. we have a perpetual almanac, de- 
ſcribed by Mr. R. Wood, OY 
ALMANDIN, or Arananvin, a precious ſtone, of the 
ruby kind ; ſomething lighter, and ſofter than the oriental 
ruby ; and as to colour, partaking more of that of the gra- 
nat than the ruby. See RuBy, GRANAT, &c. 
It is ranked among the richeſt of ſtones, and takes its name 
from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny ſays it was 
brought. See PREC1ovs Stone. 
ALMARIA, in our ancient records, the archives of a church, 
or the like. Sce ARCHIvE. | 


ALMOIN, in law. See the article Fr anK-almorn, 
ALMOND,* amygdala, a kind of medicinal fruit, incloſed in a 
thick ſtone, and under a thin skin; the whole being con- 
tained under a thick pulpy, oily husk. See FRUIT. 

* The word a/mond comes from the French amande ; which 
Menage derives from the Latin amandala, a term occurring 
in the capitulars of Charlemaign : others rather derive it from 
the Greek apvySaay, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 

The almond is the produce of a pretty tall tree, of the nut- 
bearing kind, reſembling a peach-tree ; frequent in Germa- 
ny, France, and the neighbouring countries ; as alſo in Bar- 
bary, &c.—[ts flowers are pentapetalous, and ranged in the 
roſe manner : the piſtil becomes a fleſhy fruit, containing a 
ſeed, which is the almond; and which drops out when the 
fruit is arrived at maturity, 

Almonds are chiefly of two kinds, ſibeet and bitter. 

Sweet Al Moxps, amgdalæ dulces, are of a ſoft, grateful taſte ; 
and are reputed cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive : 
are much preſcribed in emulſions, and found of good effect 
in all diſorders from choleric and acrimonious humours.— 
The oil of ſweet almands, drawn without fire, is a fafe and 
uſeſul remedy in nephritic pains. It is alſo of good repute 
for coſtiveneſs and gripes in children. 


For the manner of procuring the oil of ſweet almonds, ſee the 


article O1L. | 
Bitter ALMoNDs, amygdala amaræ, are held aperient, deter- 
five, and diuretic ; and on thoſe accounts commended in ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, uterus, &c.—Some eſteem them 
good to take off the effects of drunkenneſs. Accordingly, Plu- 
tarch relates, that Druſius's phyſician, a ſtout drinker, took 
down at every cup five bitter almonds, to allay the heat and 
fumes of the wine. | 
The expreſſed oil of bitter almomds, is much uſed to ſoften 
and deterge the wax out of the ear. Some affirm, that bitter 
almonds bruiſed, kill or ſtupify fowl; ſo that they may be 
taken with the hands: which, they ſay, is a ſecret practiſed 
among the Bohemians : and that the husks remaining after 
the oil is expreſſed, have the ſame effect. 
Almonds give the denomination to a great number of prepa- 
rations in confectionry, cookery, &c. whereof they are the 
baſis ; as almmd cakes, almond cream, criſped almonds, almond 
milk, almond paſte, almond ſnow, Sc. — With fweet almonds 
blanched, (that is, put into warm water a while, which 
makes them flip their skins) and water, is made almond milk, 
frequently uſed as a cooler in emulſions, &c, J. Hought. Col- 
Tec. No. 434. 

ALMONDs, amygdalz, in anatomy, denote two glands of the 
fauces, more properly called ton/ils. See TonslL. 
Theſe are commonly called almonds of the ears; but ought 
rather to be denominated almonds of the throat. See Oxs0- 
PHAGUs, THROAT, Ec. | | 
They are two round glands, placed on the ſides of the baſis 
of the tongue, under the common membrane of the fauces, 
with which they are covered. . 
Each of them has a large oval ſinus, which opens into the 


ALmonD, or ALMAN-Furnace, is a peculiar kind of furn 


ALMONER, 


which diſcharge through the great finus a mucous and flip. 
pery matter into the fauces, larynx, and ceſophagus, for the 
moiſtening and lubricating of thoſe parts. See LARVxx, &. 
When the oeſophagus muſcle acts, it compreſles the alma; . 
and as they are ſubject to inflammation, they frequently afe 
the occaſion of what the common people call a ſore thr; 
See OtsoPHAGUs, HoARSENEss, Cc. 


a 
uſed in refining ; to ſeparate all kinds of metals from 3 


parts of melting- pots, teſts, bricks, Sc. See Furxac „ 


and REFINING. + ih 
The almond- furnace, called alſo the fweep, is uſually fix fog: 
high, four wide, and two thick; built of brick, and havins 
a hole in the middle of the top, eight inches over; which 
grows narrower towards the bottom, where, on the fore- part, 
it ends in a point, encompaſſed with a ſemicircle of iron, to 
keep the melted metal. About the middle of the back there 
is another hole, to receive the noſe of a pair of bello 
which require the continual ſtrength of two men to work. 
The matter, then, on which the operation is to be per- 
formed, being beat ſmall, they kindle charcoal in the furnace, 
to anneal it; and when hot, they throw in two or three 
ſhovels of coals to one of the forementioned ſtuff; and ſo 
proceed during the whole work, putting lay upon lay of one 
and the other. After eight or ten hours the metal begins to 
run, and when the receiver below is pretty full, they lade it 
out with an iron ladle, and caſt it in ſows, in cavities, or 
forms made with aſhes. | 
anciently alſo wrote AMNER, an officer in 
a king's, prince's, or prelate's houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is to 
diſtribute alms to the poor. See ALMs. 
The hrd alnoner, or lord high almoner of England, is an ec- 
cleſiaſtical officer, uſually a biſhop ; who is to viſit and re. 
lieve the ſick, poor widows, priſoners, and others, in neceſſ. 
ty; for which purpoſe he has the forfeiture of all deodands, 
and the goods of felo's de fe, which he is to diſpoſe of to the 
poor. See DEoDanD. | 
He has likewiſe, by an ancient cuſtom, a privilege to give the 
firſt diſh from the royal table, to whatſoever poor perſon he 
pleaſes, or, inſtead thereof, an alms, in money. 
He alfo diſtributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated by 
the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the king's place cf 
reſidence, to each four pence a day in money, and an alms 
of bread and ſmall beer; each perſon firſt repeating the 
Creed and the Lord's-Prayer, in preſence of one of the king's 
chaplains, deputed by the lord almoner to be his fub-almoner ; 
who is alſo to ſcatter new-coined two-pences in the towns 
and places through which the king paſſes in his progreſs. 
He has alſo the charge of ſeveral poor penſioners to the crown, 
below ftairs ; confilling of ſuch as have ſpent their youth, 
and become ſuperannuated in the king's fervice ; or the wi- 
dows of ſuch houſhold ſervants as died poor, and were not able 
to provide for their wives and children, whom he duly pays. 
Under the lord almoner is a ſub-almoner, a yeoman, and two 
grooms of the almonry, choſen by his lordſhip, 
ALMONRY, or AumsRy, the office or lodgings of the al- 
moner ; alſo the place where the alms are given. See AMBRy. 
ALMS, eleemaſyna, ſomething given out of charity or pity to 
the poor. See CHARITY, ALMONER, c. 
The eccleſiaſtics were anciently ſubſiſted wholly on abns. See 
CLERGY, Tithe, &c.—The alms of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians were divided into three parts; one whereof belonged 
to the biſhops, another to the prieſts, and a third to the dea- 
cons and ſubdeacons.—Sometimes they divided them into 
four; the laſt whereof went to the poor, and the repairing 
of churches. | 4 
Chrodedang, biſhop of Metz, in the ſeventh century, en- 
joins, in the forty-ſecond chapter of his rule, that a prieſt to 
whom any thing was offered for ſaying of maſs, or for con- 
feſfon; or a clerk for ſinging of pſalms, or hymns, ſhould 
not receive it on any other condition than as amm. 
M. Tillemont obſerves, upon the Theodoſian Code, p. 257- 
that from the fourth century there were women employ 
to collect alm for the priſoners. In all probability theſe were 
the deaconeſſes of the churches. See DEAcoNEss. 
St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, C. IX. ex- 
plains the manner of collecting aims in the aſſemblies of the 
primitive Chriſtians. —This practice they had borrowed from 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue, where it ſtill obtains. Leo de Mo- 
dena deſcribes it in the firſt book of the ceremonies and cuſtoms 
of thoſe of his nation, C. XIV. ates See a 
The Romaniſts alſo extend the term alms, to what is given 
to the church, or other pious uſes. Hence what the cow! 
holds on this footing, is called tenure in alms, See AUMONE: 
ALMSFEOH, or ALMESFEOH, among our Saxon anceſtors, 
alms-money ; that is, Peter-pence, anciently paid in Englan 
on the rt of Auguſt ; called alſo romeſtoh, romeſcot, 
heorthpening. See PETER-pence. 1 
ALMS-HOUSE, a petty hoſpital ; or an edifice built by a Per- 
ſon in a private capacity, and endowed with a revenue, 


f poor, aged, or dt 


- 


ſauces; wherein are contained a great number of leſſer _ 


the maintenance of a certain number 0 
abled people. See HosPITAL, AEMU- 


| tor; the almucantars paſs through thoſe of the meridian of 


ALMUCANTARS-Staff, is an inſtrument uſually made of pear- | 


ALNAGE,* or AULNAGE, . d. ell-meaſure ; the meaſuring | 


: ALNAGER, ALNEGER, or AULNEGER, g. d. mea rer by the 


A duty being impoſed on woollen cloths, for the maintenance 


ALOES, in medicine and pharmacy, the inſpiſſated juice of 


ALO 


* jn aſtro are circles parallel to the | 
ALMUCANTARS, — — all the degrees of the me- 


3 See CiRCLE, Honzox, PARALLEL, Cc. 
* The word is formed of the Arabic almocantharat. 


As the meridians paſs through the ſeveral degrees of the equa- 


See MEeRIDIAN. 
T — are the fame thing with r rd to the azi- 
muths and horizon, that the parallels are wi regard to the 
idi d horizon. | 
breed ſhew the height of the ſun and ſtars ; and are 
deſcribed on many quadrants, He. being alſo called parallels 
of altitude. See PARALLEL of altitude. 


box, having an arch of fifteen degrees; uſed to take 
— of the ſun, about the time of its riſing and ſet- 
ting; in order to find the amplitude, and conſequently the 
variation of the compaſs. See AMPLITUDE, and VARIA- | 
TION. | 


of woollen manufactures with an ell, and the other functions 
of the alnager. See AL NA OG ER. 

The word is French, formed of anne, or alne, an ell. See ELL. 
All the attempts which our forefathers made for regulating of 
manufactures, when left to the execution of any particular 
officer, in a ſhort time reſolved but into a tax on the commodi- 
ty, without reſpe& to the goodneſs thereof, —As is moſt noto- 
rious in the ca of aulnage, which was intended for a proof 
of the goodneſs of the commodity; and to that purpoſe a ſeal 
was invented, as a ſignal that the commodity was made ac- 


ALO 


tions, or putifications, how often ſoever ted, will change 
hepatic into ſuccotrine, nor caballine 2 wen ahes. | 
The manner of preparing ales is very eaſy, there being no- 
thing to do but to cut the leaves of the plant, and to ex- 
poſe the juice that oozes out of them either ſpontaneouſly or by 
preſſing, to the ſun, till it becomes of a proper conſiſtence. 
bes is extremely bitter, and purgative, whenee ſome have 
called it fel nature ; externally applied, either in ſubſtance or 
tincture, it prevents putrefaction and gangrene. Ats bitterneſs 
makes it ſo nauſeous, that it is rarely uſed in liquid forms, 
but is generally made into pills, whereof half a dram is an 
ordinary doſe.—Scarce any of the officinal pills are without 
this in their compoſition, See PILL. 
Its cathartic virtue is beſt employed in watety, cold, and cor- 
pulent conſtitutions, as it heats and attenuates; being bad 
for thin and heQic conſtitutions, It is accounted efficacious 
in promoting the menſes ; and is alſo good to deſtroy worms. 
—Guy Patin decries alhes as a ſorry and noxious drug, which 
heats and dries the liver, diſpoſes towards a dropſy, cauſes 
the piles, &c. Lett. Choiſ. 126, 
Mr. Boulduc, by his analyſis of ales, has found that the ſuc- 
cotrine ſcarce contains half the reſin or ſulphurous part, but 
one third more of the ſaline part, found in the hepatic. 


Hence the ſuccotrine comes to be preferable for internal uſes, 
and the hepatic for external. | | 


ALoE Reſata, is a preparation of the ales juice, made by diſ- 


ſolving it in juice of damask roſes, and evaporating it to the 
conſiſtence of a paſte, Then, more juice is added, and the 
evaporation repeated, again and again.— This is held a gentler 
and ſafer cathartic than the alves alone. 


cording to the ſtatute: which ſeals, it is faid, may now be ALoEs alſo gives the denomination to a kind of fragrant In- 


bought by thouſands, and put on what the buyers pleaſe, — 
Sir 77 * Child. Diſc. on Trade, p. 2. ſeq. 


ell; ſignifies a ſworn public officer, who by himſelt or deputy, 
is to look to the affize of woollen cloth made through the 
land, i. e. the length, width, and work thereof; and to the | 
ſeals for that purpoſe ordained, See Al NA GE, CLoTH, &c. 
There are now three officers relating to the alnage, or regu- | 
lation of cloth; all which were anciently comprifed in one | 
perſon, —Theſe bear the diſtin names of ſearcher, meaſurer, | 
and alnager. 


of an office to look to that manufacture, and the loyalty, || 
as they call it, of the ſtuffs produced therein; the ahager, | 
who had the direction of the whole, is now become only the 

collector of that duty, or ſubſidy granted to the king: though 
he {till holds the ancient denomination, becauſe the collection 


of that ſubſidy was committed to him, —Nor was he abridged | 


of his meaſuring and ſearching, till by his own neglect it was 
thought proper to ſeparate the two offices. So that there is| 
now a peculiar meaſurer, diſtin from the alnager, or col- 
lector, to allow the affize of the length and breadth of eve- 
ry cloth made in England and Wales. | 


a ferulaceous plant of the ſame name; much uſed as a pur- 
gative remedy, See PURGATIVE. | 
The abe-plant grows in divers parts of the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies; and is alſo found in ſome countries of Europe, as 
Spain, and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morena, | 
Its leaves are green, very thick, hard, and prickly, yielding a 
kind of cotton, whereof laces may be made. Out of the mid- 
dle of the leaves ariſes a ſtem, which bears the flower, and 
the fruit, the ſeed whereof is very light and hemiſpherical. 

Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the ancient naturaliſts,” ſeem only to 
have been acquainted with one ſpecies of ale; which is the 
ale vulgaris above deſcribed : but the late travels into Aſia, | 
Africa, and America, have occaſioned the diſcovery of forty 
more ſorts, unknown to antiquity, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, 
he has ſeen above ſixty ſeveral kinds in the phyſic-garden 
at Amſterdam, So that aloe is now become the denomina- 
tion of a genus. Among the number, however, there are not 
above twelve that yield the purgative juice above mentioned. 

The juice or extract of ales, is uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
three kinds,—The firſt, which is called faccotrine, as being 
brought from Succotra, is the pureſt and moſt tranſparent ; 
being friable, inodorous, black in the lump, but of a'beau- 
tiſul yellow colour when broken. —lt is brought in skins from | 
the Levant and Eaſt-Indies. | | 


he ſecond is called hepatic, becauſe of its liver- colour: it is 


reſinous, ſmells like myrrh, has a yellow colour when-pound- 
ed, and is brought from China. Some confound this with | 
the following ſort ; as, in effect, there are but two ſorts com- 
monly known in our ſhops. | ON 
The third is the moſt impure, the blackeſt and the ſtrongeſt. | 


—lt was formerly uſed by the Indians to pitch their veſſels 
withal: and is of little uſe among us, excepting for horſes 
and cattle 3 for which reaſon it is called caballine, i. e. horſe- | 
abes,—It is prepared in Jamaica and Batbadoes, and brought 
over in large gourds. . ppb 
me have imagined, that theſe differences of ales were 
1g only to the greater, or leſs purification of the julde: 


—_ this is a miſtake ; it having been found that no diſſolu- 
o I No VI. 3 | 


dian wood, much uſed in the' Eaſt as a perfume : thus called 
from its exceeding bitterneſs, which reſembles that of the 
ales juice. See Woop. 

The ales wood is infinitely valued ; and divers ſtrange fa- 
bles have been invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it; ſome feign that it grew in paradiſe, and was onl 
conveyed to us by means of the rivers overflowing their 
banks, and ſweeping off the trees in their way, Others ſup- 
poſe it to grow on inacceſſible mountains; where it is guard- 
ed by certain wild beaſts, Ac. The Siameſe ambaſſadors to 
the court of France, in 1686, who brought a preſent of this 
wood from their emperor, firſt gave the Europeans any con- 
ſiſtent account of it. 

The tree grows in China, Lao, and Cochinchina ; and is much 
about the ſize and figure of our olive- trees. The trunk con- 
ſiſts of three ſorts of wood, very different in colour and pro- 
perties : immediately under the bark it is black, compact, 
and heavy, called by the Portugueze pas d aguila, g. d. eagle- 


wood. —T he next under this, is of a tan-colour, light and 


veiny, reſembling rotten wood; and called calambo. 

The heart, or innermoſt part, is called tambac ; and more 
valued by the Indians than . gold itſelf, It affords a very 
ſtrong, but-agreeable ſmell ;. and is uſed as a perfume; and 
is withal held a ſovereign remedy againſt the palſy, deliqui- 
ums, weakneſles, &c. | 

It is the calambo alone that is known among us.—It is 
brought in ſmall bits of a very fragrant ſcent; eſpecially 
when caſt on the fire, where it melts like wax. The beſt 
is of a blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light as to ſwim on 
water: it is hot and drying; and eſteemed a great ſtrengthener 
of the nerves. | 

Some pharmaceutical writers make a diſtinction between albes, 
lignum-gloes, and xylo aloes ; which may amount to the three 
orders of wood above mentioned: though among us they are 
the ſame-thing, as their names import. 


ALOETICS,* medicines. wherein ales is the chief, or funda- 


mental ingredient. See ALOEs, | 
The word is formed of aloe, which is by ſome further de- 
rived from «As, the ſea, or ſalt ; that plant being chiefly found 
near the ſea-coaſts. | 


ALOGIANS,* ATL oi, or ALoGIANI1, a ſect of ancient he- 


retics, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the Igo, or eternal 
word; and on this ground alſo rejected the goſpel of St. John, 
as ſpurious. See ARIAN, | 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and Aoyos, 9. d. 

without /ogos, or word. 
Some aſcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the ſect of 
Algians, to Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a currier, who 
having apoſtatized under the perſecution of the emperor Se- 
verus, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who reproached him 
therewith, ſaid, that it was not God he denied, but only 
man. Whence his followers were called in Go 2 , in 
regard they rejected the word. But others, with more pro- 
bability, rede the name to have been firſt given them by 
Epiphanius in the way of reproach. 


Moor ALONGST. See the article Mook. 
ALOOF, a ſea- term, ſignifying as much as, keep your luff: 
being a word of comm 


from him that conns, to the man 
at the helm, to keep the ſhip near the wind, when ſhe ſails 


. r wind. 


LOPECIA, in medicine, a total falling off of the hair from 
— rn party occaſtioned either by the defect of nutritious, 
juice, or by 


the vitious 9 corroding the m 
I g & 


— 


— — - 


of it, and leaving the skin rough and colourleſs. See Cal- 
VITIES, 

* The word is formed from eaaernt, vulpes, a fox 5 whoſe 
urine, it is ſaid, will occahon baldneſs; or becaufe it is a diſ- 
eaſe which is common to that creature. | 

ALPHA,* the name of the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet. 
See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 

„The word is originally Hebrew, formed from a/eph, the name 

of the firſt Jetter in the Hebrew alphabet. 

The Greek alpha anſwers to what in Engliſh we call ſimply 
A. See the article A. | 
Alpha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of all 
the letters, by reaſon in the Phoenician language it denotes 
an ox; which, with regard to uſe and ſervice, is the firſt a- 
mong beaſts. See ALPHABET. 

ALPHA, in compoſition, denotes, ſometimes, privation, in the 
ſame ſenſe with aTse, without; ſometimes augmentation, as 
@yay, much; and ſometimes union, as «wa, together. See A. 

ALPHA is alſo uſed as a letter of order, to denote the t; and 
of number, to ſignify one ; but when it was a numerical let- 
ter, a little ſtroke, or an acute accent was drawn above it 
thus A, to diſtinguiſh it from the mere A, which was a let- 
ter of order. 4 

ALPHA and Omega, in the divine writings, ſignify the beginning 
and the end, or the firſt and laſt, (viz. before and after all 
things) and therefore the hieroglyphic of God is formed of 
theſe two letters A and Q. 

ALPHABET,* the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſed in 
their natural, or accuſtomed order, See LETTER, and LAx- 
GUAGE, 

The word is formed from the names of the two firſt letters 
of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta; which were borrowed 
from thoſe of the Hebrew, a/eph, beth. See ALPHA, c. 

In the Engliſh alphabet we reckon 26 letters, viz. a bcde 
feghijklmnopgrſtuwvxyz. See cach under its 
proper article, A, B, c, &c. | 
But as there is a much greater number of different ſounds in 
our language, ; it is not without reaſon that ſome grammarians 
maintain, that there ought to be a greater number of letters : 
as alſo, that the double letters, x, y and w, and the ſuperfluous 
ones, I and g, ſhould be retrenched. See ConsonANT, 
VowkEl, &c. 
The French alphabet only contains 23 letters, —Paſquier in- 
| deed maintains it to conſiſt of 25, by reaſon he adds the two 
double letters & for et, and 9 for us; but thoſe are only ab- 
breviatures. The abbe d'Angeau, on better grounds, reckons 
34 different ſounds in the French tongue ; and urges, that 
the alphabet ought of conſequence to conſiſt of 34 different 
characters, ſetting aſide the double letters x and y, and the 
ſuperfluous one 9. See FRENCH. 

The difference between languages, with reſpe& to the num- 
ber of letters, in their alphabets, is very conſiderable : the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan alphabets, have 
each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33; 
the Georgian 36 ; the Cophtic 32; the Muſcovite 43; the 
Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27 ; the Dutch 263 
the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20 the Indians of Bengal 21; 


the Baramas 19. 


The ZXthiopic has no leſs than 202 letters in its alphabet, | 


there being 7 vowels, which they combine with each of their 
26 conſonants ; to which they add 20 other aſpirated ſylla- 
bles.— The like is ſaid of the Tartarian ; each of their letters 
is a ſyllable ; having one of the vowels joined to its conſo- 
nant ; as la, le, li, &c. 
The Chineſe have no alphabet, properly ſpeaking; except we 
call their whole language their alphabet; their letters are 
words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in number about 
80,000. See CHINESE, and CHARACTER. 
In effect, alphabets were not contrived with deſign, according 
to the juſt rules of reaſon and analogy ; but ſucceſſively 
framed, altered, &c, as occaſion offered, And hence many 
grievous complaints as to their deficiencies ; and divers at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh new, and more adequate ones in their place. 
Biſhop Wilkins charges the alphabets extant with great irre- 
gularities, with reſpect both to the order, number, power, 
figure, &c, — As to the order, it appears inartificial, preca- 
rious and confuſed ; in that the vowels and conſonants are 


not reduced into claſſes, with ſuch order of precedence and 


ſubſequence as their natures will bear. Even the Hebrew or- 
der is not free from this imperfection, 

As to number, they are both redundant, and deficient : re- 
dundant, either by allotting ſeveral letters to the ſame power 
and ſound ; as in the Hebrew O and W, and the ordinary 


Latin c and 4, F and ph: or by reckoning double letters a- 


Song. the ſimple elements of ſpeech; as in the Hebrew x, 
the 


reek F and J, the Latin g cu, x cs, and the j conſo- 


nant, or jod.—Deficient in divers reſpects, eſpecially in re- 
gard of vowels, of which there are ſeven or eight kinds com- 
monly uſed ; though the Latin ahhabet only takes notice of 


five ; whereof two, viz. i and u, according to our Engliſh | . 


pronunciation, are not properly vowels, but diphthongs. 


Add, that the difference among vowels in reſpect of long and 


| ſhort, is not ſufficiently provided for: the ancients, we know, 


uſed to expreſs a long vowel by doubling its character; as 


amaabam, naata, ree, ſeedes, ſanctiſſimiis; though the Vowel 


i, inſtead of being doubled, was frequently prolo 
DIL1s, PIso, v1 8 Us, — T he ways uſed in 2 — 
ning and abbreviating vowels, | viz. by adding e quieſcent to 
the end of a word, for prolonging ſyllable; and doublin 
the following conſonants, for the ſhortening of a vowel, 2 
wane wann, ware warr, c. or elſe by inſerting. ſome other 
vowel, for the lengthning of it, as meat met, read red, cg. 
are all improper ; in that the ſign ought ever to be where the 
ſound is. | If. 
As to their powers, again, thoſe are not always fixed to the 
fame ſignification : the vowels, for inſtance, are general. 
acknowledged to have each of them ſeveral ſounds: vocg. 
les omnes pluriſong, ſays Lipſius; and Voſſius aſſures us, the 
ancients uſed their vowels very different ways, aliguands e. 
nuius exiliuſque, nunc craſſius, nunc intermedio ſono. Thus the 
power of the vowel e is expreſſed in writing no leſs than ſix 
ſeveral ways, viz. by e; as in he, me, ſhe, ye —by ee, in 
thee, free, ee: — by ie, in field, yield, ſbield, chief ; by 4a 
in near, dear, hear ;—by eo, in people ;—by i, in privilege, & 
is the power of the vowel a; as in all, aul, aw, fault, caught 
brought : which are all only various ways of writing the ſame 
long vowel ; beſides the other diſtin&t ways of expreſſing the 
ſame vowel when uſed ſhort: again, the power of the vowel 
o is written five ways; a, as in to, who, muve ; —0e, as in die; 
5, in ſhoe, moon, nom ; —012, in could, would ; tuo, in twy;. 
and fo of the reſt.— Nor are the conſonants of more determi. 
nate powers: witneſs the different pronunciation of the fame 
letter (c) in the ſame word, <7 ; and of g in negligence.— 
To ſay no more, the letters c, % t, are uſed alike, to denote 
the ſame power; and the letter / is commonly uſed for 2. 
and which is yet worſe, ſome letters of the ſame name and 
ſhape, are uſed at one time for vowels, and at another for 
conſonants ; as j, v, w, y; Which yet differ from one ano- 
ther, ſays biſhop Wilkins, ficut corpus & anima. 
From this confuſton in the power of letters, there ariſe divers 
irregularities ; as, that ſome words are diſtinguiſhed in wri- 
ting, which are the ſame in pronunciation, e. gr., Ceſſ and 
Sale &c. and others are diſtinguiſhed in pronunciation, 
which are the ſame in writing; as give, dare, and give, vin- 
culum, &c, Hence alſo the Latin male is a diflyllable, and 
the Engliſh male is a monoſyllable. 5 
The names alſo, in moſt alphabets, are very improperly ex- 
preſſed by words of divers ſyllables; as alpha, beta, Ec. in 
whicT reſpect, the Roman and our Engliſh alphabets, which 
only name the letters by their powers, have a great advan- 
tage over the reſt, | | 
Laſtly, their figures are not well concerted ; there being no- 
thing in the characters of the vowels anſwerable to the dif- 
ferent degrees of apertion ; nor in conſonants, analogous to 
the agreements or diſagreements thereof. | | 
All theſe imperfections are demonſtrated in the natural aþbs- 
bet attempted by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Holder, &c. (fee Naru- 
RAI Alphabet) and are endeavoured to be obviated in the uni- 
verſal alphabets, or characters of Mr. Lodowic, biſhop. Wil- 
kins, &c, See Univerſal CHARACTER. 
In the French king's library, is an Arabic work, intitled, 
Sephat Alacham ; containing divers ſorts of imaginary aſþb«- 
bets, which the author diſtributes into prophetical, myſtical, 
1 magical, taliſmanical, &c, | 
onſieur Leibnitz had it in view to compoſe an Alphabet of 
Human Thoughts, Mem, de I Acad. R. An. 1716. 
It is no wonder that the number of letters in moſt languages 
ſhould be fo ſmall, and that of the words fo great; ſince 
from a calculation made by Mr. Preſtet, it appears, that, al- 
lowing only twenty-four [otters to an alphabet, the different 
words or combinations that may be made out of theſe twenty- 
four letters, taking them firſt one by one, then two by two, 
three by three, &c. would amount to the following number, 
1391,724.288,887252,999425,128493,402200. See Con- 
BINA TION, Ab | 
It may be here obſerved, that every combination may make 
a word, even though that combination have not any vow 
in it; becauſe the e mute or quieſcent inſinuates itſelf umper- 
ceptibly between the conſonants, or after the conſonant 
where there are but two, the latter of which would fot be 
heard without it. The uſe of this ſilent e is very rema able 
in the Armenian, Welch, and Dutch languages; where 
the generality of words have ſeveral conſonants together. 
Nor muſt it be omitted, that every ſingle letter may make a 
word: which is very apparent, where that letter is a vow; 
words of that kind being found in moſt languages. Thus, 4 
and @ make words in the Greek; a, o, in the Latin; 4 » 
o, in Engliſh; a, oy, in French; a, e, i, o, in Italian; 4h 


in Spaniſh ;, a, o, in the Portugueſe ; o, in moſt 9 75 


and even in the Dutch and Swediſn. Any conſonant 
comes a word, by adding an # mute to it in pronunciation. 
In fine, though a conſiderable number of the poſſible com 
binations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, 110 the 
number remaining would ſtill be immenſe, and vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to that of the words in any language known. 


{ti -- 
| Of all other languages, the Greek is looked upon as ohe 7 
the moſt copious, che radices of which are only eſberm 


N 


ALT r 


| about 32443 but then it abounds exceedingly in compounds rd the Euchari 5s 
and . Biſhop Wilkins thinks theſe may be mode- 2 upon a 3 A = 5 — Chr — at ſupper, 
rately computed at about ten thouſand. ble; whence it is more uſually, and ev TIM _ of a ta- 
Hermannus Hugo, indeed, aſſerts, that no language has ſo] denominated Communion Table. See C en more ſignificantiy 
7 few as 100000 words; and Varro is frequently quoted by] In effect, the denomination altar is 80 e- | 
4 learned men, as if he affirmed that there are in the Latin no] tion, that the Euchariſt is a proper wer. 2 this ſuppoſi- 
8 | leſs than 500000: but upon inquiring into the ſcope of the | the ſtanding doctrine of the church of Ror Aragon ry © 
N paſſage, Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that this number is not in- | nied by moſt of the Reformed. See 1 is utterly de- 
; | tended by him to expreſs the juſt number of words in the] In the primitive church the altars — | . 
; Latin; but the great variety made thereof, by the inflection | being frequently to be removed from lace y * wood; ag 

o the ; and compoſition of verbs.—To this purpoſe he lays it down, | council of Paris, in 509, decreed, th . - place The 

rally 1 that there are 3 _ 3 — — verbs in the Latin; built but of ſtone 3 » that no altar ſhould be 

voca. ö and that each verb admits of five hundred ſeveral varieties: At fir 0 a 

the 4 he further ſuppoſes, that each of theſe may be compounded | ber iron ehacke- — 3 k vu the num - 

10 4 5 with nine prepoſitions; as ceſſit, receſſit, acceſſit, deceſſit, fræ- Great, who lived in the ſixth dee 8 _ pg e ; 

0 6 i coſe, proce ſucceſſit, &c. which amounts to five millions. ren ſometimes twelve or thirteen. —fn the cathedral of Mag. 

, : ee WORD. ; : eburg there are no | K 

e, in ALPHABET, in matters of polygraphy, is a duplicate of the] The jos is 6 © finals col ; 

y 9 key or — 3 of the parties correſponding are] the ſubterraneous chapels of St. Cæcilia * I = 8 

. to keep by them. IPHER, times. b „Ec. ſome- 

, It is aur an alphabet of the uſual letters diſpoſed in their ta rocks Bog 38838 1 f St. gr ge of Cryp- 
2 order; oppoſite to, or underneath which, are the ſecret cha- ſtone- work, ſuſtaining the 2 . 
1 — racters correſponding thereto, with the blank or uſeleſs let Theſe altars bear a reſemblance to tombs: in effect, we read 
0 ters, and the _ 9 or ſymbols ſerving to obſcure, and] in church-hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtians chief held 
Yank render it difficult - ecipher. — DECIPHERING. their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, and ee 
5 90 Ae in - wy bp xed ſtar in the northern] the myſteries of religion thereon, For which reaſon, it is a 
1 ann 4 12 = 90 2 x" a corn. See LUCIDA. ſtanding rule to this day in the church of Rome, never to build 
Aae In longitu e, * e, Sc. 3 among the reſt of the conſtel-| an altar, without incloling the relics of me ſaints therein 
"000 lation 8 eee 1 ang I See ReLic, Saint, CoEMETERIUM, c. : 
” at ALPHO 3 18 1 0 _ rgeon's inſtrument, uſed in| In lieu of proper altars, the Greeks in proceſs of time made 
e the re 9 4 — ue the body. | uſe of antimenſia. See ANTIMENSIUM, 

Ira The al wy, e 4 _ its inventor Alphonſus Ferrier, ALTAR of Prothefis, is a name given by the Greeks to a ſmaller 
Pen a phyſician of Naples, conſiſts of three branches which are] preparatory kind of altar, whereon they bleſs the bread = 

cloſed together by means of a ring. The inſtrument, thus fore it be carried to the large altar, where the ſolemn lit 
5 cloſed, being conveyed into the wound to the bullet, the ope- is performed. See PRoTHEs1s. 5 iturgy 
1 rt rator draws back the 8 the handle, upon which F. Goar maintains, that the table of protheſis was anciently 
fo ul the 1 opening themſelves, lay hold of the ball: after in the ſacriſty, or veſtry; which he makes appear from ſome 
Zn this he puſhes the ring again from the haft, whereby the | Greek copies, where ſacriſty is made uſe of in lieu of prothe- 
n, branches graſp _ _ ſo 2 that it muſt needs come] ſis. See Sac RIST v . | prothe 
de, Un- out with them. Bib. Anat. Med. t. 1. p. 517. Ax . 22 : . 
le, and ALPHONSINE Tables. See the article 'T'A 4 ed of N $0 On. ons 2 2 
DES ALPHOS, in medicine, EO deſcribed by Celſus, under In ancient days, they diſtinguiſhed between the church and 
| 20 in — hed. of vitiligo z 8 the _ 18 rough, and becomes the altar. — The tithes, and other ſettled revenues, were called 
lich prinkled as it were with drops of white. the church, eccleſia; and the other incidental incomes, th 
Orr 1 1 the article CIs ALPINE. altar. See TITHE, &c wer” 
Avan- A H, or Ax AME CH, in aſtronomy, the Arabic name ALTA R, Ara, in aſtronomy, one of ati 
, the conſtellations of the 
ing no 9 — firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called Arcturus. * oe 2 we viſible in our climate. It conſiſts 
| ; . of ſeven ſtars; wher 
the dif- ALT,“ in muſic. See DIAGRAM, and SCALE. and two of the eee call boar pg eg 
Ogous to The word is formed of the Latin, a/tas, high. and ConsTELLATION „ 
al ahbe. * 1 _ gh rae or pile whereon to offer | Miniſters of the ALTAR. See the article MinisTzRs. 
Narv- ; The * ma rr * 5 ny ALTARAGE, includes not only the offerings made upon the 
49885 N . ** 2 1 "4 * rnt-offerings, and a altar, but alſo the profit that ariſes to the prieſt on account of 
SOV. A a wal altar of incenſe. TABERNACLE, &c.| the altar. See ALTAR. | 
TP p mong t omans, the altar was a kind of pedeſtal, either ALTERANT, or ALTERATIve, in medicine, a property 
mite, ny; _ — 2 adorned with ſculpture, with or power in certain remedies, whereby they induce an 0 
u obbe- 3 — 28 3 Ke . e Wert were burnt the vic- =_ in > body, and diſpoſe it for health or recovery, by cor- 
— , 
of the celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher claſs, were placed 5 Fo f 
phabet if 5 oy Pr pos of dunes and for that nk were we Burg Ser 2 "ny ied ho pcm ——22 hog 
altaria, from the words alta and ara, a high elevated] It is a point much queſtioned by ſom h , 
5 f , e, whether ther 
5 91225 ray 2 Lee for Fae eſtrial gods, were laid on | be any ſuch thing 0 an n this ſenſe 3 1.4. — — 
* t. a e. 3 4 dne EAT 2 an 4 ed are.—And on the con-| which tends to cure a diſorder otherwiſe than by eliminating 
different of 8 . 5 2 = wr „and opened a pit for thoſe] or expelling ſome peccant matter? See Dist ase, SPEci- 
e twenty- biculi But the distinction 8 ih _ 2 obſeryel 2 Dr. O 15 h * | 
tw | : the r. Quincy has made it probable, that remedies uſually re- 
A Zea 1 Do : 0 _—_— wo gs as a general word, under | puted alterants, act in the lame manner on the SE cad 
dee Con- ae 61 7 7 * © . we] a en celeſtial and infernal, as] more intimate parts of the habit, as emetics, purgatives, c. 
Fn e. * 2 1 . itneſs Virgil, Ecl. 5. _ - m_ * 2 7 inteſtines. See PURGATIVE. 

. 4b 41 ; | | r. Morgan denies that there is the leaſt ground from an 
5 wn; 48 puny includes _ ia; for whatever we make] obſervations or experiments, to conclude A. medicines. bs 
Af imper- pro Quint ? WS pee r. * a celeſtial god. So Cicero, any alterative or ſpecific operation on the blood can transform 
e The Greeks ] of 22 | —_— in Gracia vidimus. any morbid matter, or præternatural ferment into good blood 
1d bot be : oberen oh er des Fences two ſorts of altars; that and humours: or that any ſuch corrupt virulent matter, being 
ma. kable was a reals 5 7 — * © gods was called e, and] once formed and fixed, there can be any remedy for it, other- 
wherein ficed to the "Sac wir 5 e other, whereon they facri-| wiſe than by throwing it out of the body in ſome of the na- 
ether. Pein 8 FRY was ſmaller, and called ende.. tural evacuations, V. Morg. Mechan. Prat. Phy}. p. 5 3. 

- =p na en my n = on of _— in his Onomaſticon: he | Alteratives, therefore, are better defined, ſuch medicines as 
2 yowd,; alter eee 1 fle me Po no the word ee, for the] have no immediate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain upon 

Thus, 4 e e was offered to the gods. The ſeptua- the conſtitution, by changing the humours from a ſtate of 
tin; 4 ö fort of little — REG = uſe the word «Xe, for a ' diſtemperature to health. | þ 
lian; 4 craticula; bein eee aw 1 be expreſſed in Latin by ALTERATE. See the article SEsQUIALTERATE. 

Jangua The Jews 8 vage 12 e an altar. IALTERATION, AL TrERATIO, in phyſics, the act of 
11 lic de caſionally Oe ou name altars to a kind of tables, oc-| changing the circumſtances and manner of a thing ; its gene- 
nciation. Fr 3 _ field, whereon to ſacrifice ral nature and appearance remaining the ſame.—Or, it is an 
ble com- ALTAR, is ſometimes 3 RG altar to the Lord. accidental and partial change in a body; without proceeding 
J yet the table, placed on the 1 | 8 Chriſtians, for a ſquare fo far, as to make the ſubject quite unknown, or to take a 
My fupe- above the eaſtern ſide of a church, raiſed a little | new denomination thereupon.—Or, it may be defined,-the ac- 
3 chariſt. Ser Eucnan ies | | - | quiſition or loſs of ſuch qualities as are not eſſential to the form 
1 as one 0 Its form is not borrowed,” either from: tl . I of the body. See Bopy, QuatrTy, ESSENCE. 
y eſteemel  tars, or even from that of he 7 m that of the heathen al- Thus, a piece of iron, which before was cold, is ſaid to be 
Abou N FEY: Jews in the temple; but in re- | altered, when it is made hot; ſince it may ſtill be perceived 


1 


to be iron, is called by that name, and has all the properties angles, are juſt double thereof, See TRIANGLE, Parat. 
thereof. See ALTERANT. | LELOGRAM, @c. 
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this, alteration is diſtinguiſhed from generation and corrup- ALTITUDE, in optics, is uſually conſidered as the an ſub. 
10 || Iy thoſe 3 — an acquiſition or loſs of the eſ- | tended between a line drawn through the eye, parallel to the 5 
160 ſential qualities of a thing. See GENERATION, and Cox- horizon, and a viſual ray emitted from an object to the eye. / 
10 RUPTION. | a5 q Tor _—_— the viſion of altitude, ſee VISION. t 
1 The modern philoſophers, aſter the ancient chymiſts and cor- throug two extremes of an object, $S and T, (233. ſ 
i f puſcularians, hold all alteratim to be effected by means of lo- Optics, fig. 13.) two parallels, T'V and 8 Q be drawn; | 
& 


I 
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cal motion: according to them, it always conſiſts either in | angle T V8, intercepted between a ray paſſing through the 


— 


the emiſſion, acceſſion, union, ſeparation, or tranſpoſition of | vertex 8, and terminating the ſhadow thereof in V, makes, 


| 
* the component particles. See PARTICLE, Ec. with the right line T V, what is called, by ſome wri th 
f j 3 peculiar kind of motion, which he calls the. Altitude of the Luminary. ; : * 
1 Motion of Alteration. See MoTlon, &c. | ALTITUDE, in R is the perpendieular height of an 
1 ALTERCATION,* a debate or conteſt between two friends, object, or its diſtance from the horizon, upwards, See 
1 or acquaintance. ; HEIGHT ; fee alſo Horizon. | 
K: The word comes from the Latin a/tercari ; which anciently | Altitudes are divided into acceſſible and inacceſſible. See Ac- 
1 ſignified to converſe or hold diſcourſe together. See DPIA- CESSIBLE, and INACCESSIBLE. 
1 | LOGUE. ; : | There are three ways of meaſuring altitudes, viz. geometri- 
|; They never come to an open quarrel ; but there is continually | cally, trigonometrically, and optically.— The firſt is ſome- 
710 ſome little altercation or other. | What indirect and unartful ; the ſecond, performed by means 


ALTERN Baſe, a term in trigonometry, contradiſtinguiſhed | of inſtruments for the purpoſe ; and the third by ſhado 

from true rp thus—In an oblique triangle, the true baſe is The inſtruments chiefly uſed in meaſuring of . do 
either the ſum of the ſides ; in which caſe, the difference of | quadrant, theodolite, geomettic quadrat, or line of ſhadows, 
the ſides is called the altern baſe : or, the true baſe is the dif- Sr. the deſcriptions, applications, Ic. whereof, ſee under their 
ference of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of the ſides is | reſpective articles, QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, QypADRAT. 
called the altern baſe. See BASE. | To take Acceſſible ALTITUDEs. To meaſure an acceſſible al. 


) ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, is underſtood of ſeve-| titude, geometrically. —Suppoſe it required to find the altitud; i 
ral things which ſucceed, or are diſpoſed after each other by AB, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 88.) plant a ſtaff DE perpen- . 
turns. | dicularly in the ground, of ſuch height as may equal the | 


We ſay, an alternate or alternative office or truſt, which is height of the eye. Then, lying proſtrate on the g 

1 | that diſcharged by turns: ſo, two general officers, who com- with your feet to the ſtaff; if E and B prove in the fame 

"5 mand each his day, are ſaid to have the command alternately. right line with the eye C; the length CA is equal to the 
In botany, the leaves of a plant are ſaid to be alternate, or altitude A B. If ſome other lower point, as F, prove in the 
placed alternatively, when there is a correſpondence between| line with E and the eye; you mult remove the ſtaff, t. 
the ſides of a branch; the leaves of the one, following thoſe} nearer to the object: on the contrary, if the line continued 


of the other, | from the eye over E, mark out ſome point above the aid. 

ALTERNATE, in arithmetic. See ALLIGATION, | required ; the ſtaff, &c. are to be removed farther off, till 8 
ALTERNATE Angles, in geometry, are the internal angles made | the line CE raze the very point required. Thus, meaſuring 9 
by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppoſite fides | the diſtance of the eye C from the foot of the object A; the 111 
of the cutting line; the one below the firſt parallel, and the altitude is had; fince CA=AB. 3 fe 
other above the ſecond. See ANGLE. | Or thus; — At the diſtance of thirty, forty, or more feet, we 1 
Thus, x and u, and z and y, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 46.) are plant a ſtaff DE, (. 89.) and at a diſtance herefrom, in C, _ 
alternate angles. ; ' another ſhorter one, ſo as that the eye being in F, E andB _ 7 
There are alſo two external angles, alternately oppolite to the} may be in the ſame right line therewith. Meaſure the di- _ a 
internal ones, See OPPOSITE. | ſtance between the two ſtaves, GF; and between the ſhorter _ & 
Alhgation ALTERNATE. See ALLIGATION. ſtaff and the object, HF; as alfo, the difference of the heights 3 b 
ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion, is where the antecedent of | of the ſtaves, GE.—To GF, GE and HF; find a fourth 5 v 
one ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of another to 1 B H. — To this add the altitude of the ſhorter . 1 
its conſequent ; the very ſame ratio, in this caſe, holding al- „FC. The ſum is the altitude required, AB. | : 1 
ternately in reſpect of the antecedents to each other, and the To meaſure an acceſſible altitude, trigonometrically.—Sup- 5 d 
conſequents to each other. See RAT10, poſe it required to find the altitude A B, (Tab. Trigmom, 5 ſ 
Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, A: C:: B: D.] g. 23.) chuſe a ſtation in E; and with a quadrant, theodo- * tl 
See PROPORTION. | lite, or other graduated inſtrument duly: placed, find the 4 
ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of the ſituation of quantity of the angle of altitude ADC. See Ax E. = — 
the quarters. See QUARTER, Meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance of the ſtation from the object, 1 
Thus, in quarterly, ecartels, the firſt and fourth quarters are] wiz. DC, which of conſequence is perpendicular to AC. 1 8 

alternate; and are uſually of the ſame nature. The like holds] See DisTance. © ä | | "3 
of the ſecond and third, See QUARTERING, QUARTER-| Now, C being a right angle, it is eaſy to find the line A C; # 
LY, Qc. | fine, in the triangle A CD, we have two angles, viz. C 5 
ALTERNATIONS, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs the di- and D, and a fide oppoſite to one of them, CD, to find 15 
vers changes, or alterations of order, in any number of | the fide oppoſite to the other: for which we have this canon. 15 
things propoſed. See CHAN OE. ; —-As the fine of the angle A, is to the given ſide oppoſite "I 
This is alſo called permutation, &c. and is eaſily found, by a] thereto, DC; ſo is the ſine of the other angle D, to the fide I 
continual multiplication of all the numbers, beginning at uni-| required CA. See TRIANOTLE. | bs 
ty. See COMBINATION, 1 To the fide thus found, adding BC, the ſum is the perpendi- D 
| Thus, if it be required to know how many changes or alter-| cular altitude required. "xg 3 


is ; nations can be rung on fix bells; multiply the numbers 1, 2, The operation is beſt performed by logarithms. See LoGa- 
| 35 4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the laſt product! RITHRI. | | 
gives the number of changes. If there happen an error in taking the quantity of the angle 
ALTERNATIVE, is particularly uſed for the choice of two] A, ( fig. 24.) the true altitude BD will be to the falſe one 
things propoſed. —In this ſenſe, we ſay, to take the alternative] BC; as the tangent of the true angle DAB, to the tangent 
of two propoſitions. See ALTERNATE. | of the erroneous angle CAB. | 
ALTIMETRY,* ALTIMETRIA, the art of taking or mea-| Hence, ſuch error will be greater in a greater altitude than 
ſuring altitudes or heights ; whether acceſſible or inacceſſible. in a leſs: and hence alſo, the error is greater if the angle be 
See ALTITUDE. | leſſer, than if greater. To avoid the inconveniences of both 
* The word is compounded of the Latin a/tus, high, and e- which, the ſtation is to be pitched on at a moderate diſtance: 
Tpew, metior, to meaſure. | | fo as the angle of altitude, DEB, may be nearly half right. 
Altizetria makes the firſt part of geometry; including the | Again, if the inſtrument were not horizontally placed, but 
i doctrm̃e and practice of meaſuring both perpendicular and | inclined, e. gr. to the horizon in any angle: the true altitud: 
. oblique lines; whether in reſpe& of height, or depth. See will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the true an- 
| GEOMETRY ; ſee alſo HEIOHT, &c. gle to that of the erroneous one. WY 
'J ALTITUDE, ALTITupo, in geometry, the third dimenſion | To meaſure an acceflible altitude optically, by the ſhadow of 
. of body; conſidered with regard to its elevation above the] the body. See SHaDow. | # 
„ round —called alſo height or depth, See HEIGHT; ſee alſo] To meaſure an acceſſible altitude by the geometrical quadrat. 
115 Bop, DiMENnsoN, &c, | —Suppoſe it required to find the altitude A By (Tub. Cam. 
15 ALTITUDE of @ Figure, is the diſtance of its vertex from its fig. 90.) chuſing a ſtation at pleaſure in D, and meaſuring 
1 baſe, or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the vertex | the diſtance thereof from the object, B D; turn the quadrat 


to the baſe. See FIGURE, BAsE, and VER TEX. this and that way, till the top of the tower A appear t 
33% Thus, K L (Tab. Geometry, fig, 19.) being taken for the baſe | the ſights. | : 
1 olf the rectangle- triangle, K L M: the perpendicular K M, If, then, the thread cut the right ſhadows, ſay, as the part 
1 will be the altitude of the triangle. "Fly of the right ſhadow cut off, is to the ſide of the quadrat ; 
#4 _ Triangles of equal baſes and a/itudes, are equal; and paralle-| ſo is the diſtance of the ſtation D B, to the part of the alti- 


84 ; | lograms, whole baſes and-altitudes are equal to thoſe of tri-¶ tude A E. —I the thread cut the verſed ſhadows, ſay, of 


ALT 
ſide of the uadrat is to the part of the verſed ſhadow cut 
— ſo is Au diſtance of the ſtation DB, to the part of the 


altitude A E. ; 3 
AE, therefore, being found in either caſe, by the rule of 
three ; and the part of the altitude BE added thereto ; the 


ſum is the altitude required. 


To meaſure an inacceſſible ALTITUDE, geometrically, —Suppoſe 


AB, 89.) an inacceffible altitude, ſo that you cannot 
— * et thereof. Find the diftance CA, or FH, 


as taught under the article DIS ANC E: proceed with the 


reſt as in the article for acceſſible diſtances  _ 

To meaſure an inacceſſible altitude, trigonometrically,—Chuſe 
two ſtations, G and E, (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 25.) in the 
ſame right line with the required altitude A B, and at ſuch 
diſtance from each other, DF, as that neither the angle 
FAD, be too ſmall, nor the other ſtation G too near the 
object, AB. With a proper inſtrument, take the quantity 
of the angles ADC, AFC, and CFB. See Ax LE. - And 
alſo meaſure the interval FD. 

Then, in the triangle AF D, we have the angle D, given 
by obſervation ; and the angle AF D, by ſubtraCting the ob- 
ſerved altitude AFC, from two right angles; and conſequent- 
ly the third angle D A E, by ſubtracting the other two from 
two right ones: and alfo the ſide FD; from whence the 
fide AF is found by the canon above laid down, in the pro- 
blem of acceſſible altitudes: and again, in the triangle A CF, 
having a right angle C, an obſerved angle F, and a ſide AF; 
the lide A C, and the other CF, are found by the ſame ca- 
non. Laſtly, in the triangle FC B, having a right angle C, 
obſerved angle CF B, and a fide CF; the other fide CB, is 
found by the ſame canon. 


Adding, therefore, AC and CB ; the ſum is the altitude 


required, AB. 

To find an inacceſſible altitude, by the ſhadow, or the geo- 
metrical quadrat, —Chuſe two ftations in D and H, (Tab. 
Geom. fig. 90.) and find the diſtance DH or CG: obſerve 
what part of either the right or verſed ſhadow is cut by the 
thread, | , 

If the right ſhadows be cut in both ſtations, ſay, As the dif- 
ference of the right ſhadows in the two ſtations, is to the 
fide of the ſquare ; fo is the diftance of ſtations GC to the 
altitude EA. If the thread cut the verſed ſhadow at both 
ſtations, ſay, As the difference of the verſed ſhadows marked 
at the two ſtations, is to the leſſer verſed ſhadow ; ſo is the 
diſtance of the ſtations G C, to the interval G E.—Which 
being had ; the altitude EB is alſo found by means of the 
verſed ſhadow in G; as in the problem for acceffible alt:tudes. 
Laſtly, if the thread in the firft ſtation G, cut the right 
ſhadows ; and in the latter, the verſed ſhadows : ſay, As the 
difference of the product of the right ſhadow into hn verſed, 
ſubtracted from the ſquare of the fide of the quadrat, is to 
the product of the ſide of the quadrat into the verſed ſha- 
dow ; ſo is the diſtance of the ſtations GC, to the altitude 
required, AE. | 

The utmoſt diſtance at which an obje& may be ſeen, being 


| 2 to find its altitude. Suppoſe the diſtance DB, (Tab. 


eography, fig. 9.) turn this into degrees; by which means, 
you will have the quantity of the angle C : from the ſecant 
of this angle ſubtract the whole ſinè BC; the remainder 
will be A B, in ſuch parts, whereof BC is 10000000.—Then 
ſay, As 10000000 is to the value of AB in ſuch parts, fo 
is the ſemidiameter of the earth BC 196955239, to the va- 
lue of the altitude A B in Paris feet. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the altitude be required of a tower A B, 
whoſe top is viſible at the diſtance of five miles : then will 


DCB20/, from whoſe ſecant 19000168, ſubtracting the 


whole ſine 10000000; the remainder AB is 168, which will 
be found 331 Paris feet. | | 


ALTITUDE of the Eye, in perſpective, is a right line let fall 


from the eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, 


ALTiT UDE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar, or other 


point in the mundane ſphere, from the horizon. SeeSPHERE, 
Hoklzox, DisTance, G. | 
his altitude may either be true or apparent, — If it be taken 


from the rational, or real horizon ; the altitude is ſaid to be- 


true or real : if from the apparent, or ſenſible horizon; the 
altitude is apparent. Or rather, the apparent altitude is ſuch 
as it appears to our obſervation; and the true, that from 
which the refraction has been ſubtracted. See TRU E, AP- 
PARENT, Cc. | | 

The altitude of a ſtar, or other point, is properly an arch 
of a vertical circle, intercepted between the aſſigned point 
and the horizon, See VERTICAL, —Hence, | 
eridian ALTITUDE.—The meridian being a vertical circle ; 
a meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a point in the 
meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepted between it 
and the horizon. See OBSERVATION, and MERIDIAN. 


To obſerve the meridian altitude of the ſun, of a ſtar, or o- 


ther phænom | | | 4 
eval — ig: by means of the quadrant, fee ME RI 


To obſerve a meridian altitude by means of a | gnomon, ſee 


NOMON, 


The ſun's altitude o be found without a quad rant, | 
vo r. I. No \; oven FDI FREY 


A LU 

any the like inſtrument, by erecting a pin or wire perpen- 
dicularly, as in the point & (Tab, Aſtron, fig. 62.) from 
which point you had deſcribed the quadrantal arch AF, 
Make CE equal to the height of the pin or wire, and 
through E draw E D parallel to C A, and make it equal to 
C G, the length of the ſhadow ; then will a ruler, laid from 
C to D, interſect the quadrant in B; and BA is the arch 
of the ſun's altitude, when meaſured on the line of chords. 
See CHORD. | | 

M. Parent ſuggeſts a new method of taking altitudes at fea; 
by a common watch.—It is obvious, that in an oblique 
ſphere, the difference between the riſing and ſetting of two 
ſtars, on the ſame meridian, is greater, as they are further 
diſtant from one another. Sce RicuT Aſcenſten. | 
Now, the aſtronomical tables furniſhing us with tables of the 
Tight aſcenſions and declinations of all the fixed ſtars; it is © 
eaſy, after obſerving the difference of time between the riſing 
of two ſtars, to diſtinguiſh that part of the difference which 
accrues from their different poſition, from that which ariſes 
from the obliquity of the ſphere. —But ſuch difference is the 
gown height of the pole of the place of obfervation. See 

OLE, 

Indeed, the ſhip not being immovable, but changing place 
between the two obſervations ; ſeems to lay the method 
under ſome difficulty : to which M. Parent anſwers, that a 
ſmall alteration either of the ſhip's longitude or latitude, 
will make no ſenſible error; and that if ſhe have gone a 
large diſtance between the two obſervations, it is eaſy reckon- 
ing how much it is, and allowing for it. Sce SAILING, &c, 
In taking of altitudes from the viſible horizon, where great 
exactneſs is required, an allowance is to be made for re- 
fraction, and the height of the obſerver's eye above the ſur- 
face of the ſea. Sec Horizon, DEPRESSION, and RE- 
FRACTION, | | 

ALTITUDE of the Pole, is anarch of the meridian, intercepted 

between the pole and the horizon. 

The altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of the place. 

See LaTiTUDE.—To obſerve the altitude or elevation of 

the pole, ſee ELEVATION, and POLE, 2 

ALTITUDE of the Equator, is the complement of the altitude 

of the pole to a quadrant of a circle. See ELEVATION of 

the Equator. | | 

To find the ALTITUDESs of the ſtats, c, by the globe. 

See GLOBE, QUADRANT, c. 

ALTITUDE of the Nonageſimal, is the altitude of the goth de- 
pe of the ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, or eaſt point. 

ee NONAGESIMAL. 

Refractiůon of ALTITUDE, is an arch of a vertical circle, as 

Ss, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude 8 E, of 

a ſtar or other body, is increaſed by means of the refraction, 

See REFRACTION. | 

Parallax of ALTITUDE, is the difference C B, (Tab. Aſtron. 

Ag. 27.) between the true and apparent place of a ſtar ; or, 

the difference BC, between the true diſtance of a ſtar AB, 

and the obſerved diſtance A C, from the zenith A. 

The parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes 

its diſtance from the zenith. — To find the parallax of alti- 

tude, Sc. See PARALLAX, | 

ALTITUDE of Motion, is a term uſed by Dr. Wallis, for the 

meaſure of any. motion, eſtimated according to the line of 

direction af the moving force. See MoTion, 

Circles of ALTITUDE, See the article CIRcLES. 

Parallels of ALTITUDE. See the article PARALLELS, 

Quadrant of ALTITUDE, See the article QUADRANT. 

ALTO & Basso, or in ALTo & in Basso, in law, ſignifies 

the abſolute reference of all differences, ſmall and great, high 

and low, to ſome arbitrator or indifferent perſon. —Pateat 

2 per præſentes quod MWillielmus Tylar de Yetton, & Tho- 

mas Gower de Almeſtre, poſuerunt ſe in Alto & in Baſſo, in 

arbitrio quatuor Hominum, viz — de quadam querela pendente 
inter eos in curia. Nos & terram noſtram altè & baſse ipſius 
domini Regis ſuppoſuimus voluntati, Du Cang. 

ALTO Relievo. Sce the article RELIEvo. 

ALU DELsS, in chemiſtry, ſubliming pots, or veſſels uſed for 

the ſublimation of mineral flowers. See SUBLIMATION, 

Aludels, are a range of earthen tubes, or pots without bot- 

toms ; fitted, one over another, and diminiſhing as they ad- 

vance towards the top.— The loweſt is adapted to a pot, 
placed in the furnace, wherein the matter to be ſublimed 

' 18. lodged. —And at the top is a head, to retain the flowers 
which aſcend. See FLOWERS. 1 

ALVEARIU M, in anatomy, the bottom of the concha, or 
hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. See EAR. 

The aluearium auriculz is a cavity, terminating at the me- 
atus auditorius, wherein that bitter, yellowiſh excrement 1s 
collected, called cerumen, or car-wax, See CERUMEN, | 

ALVEOLI, in anatomy, thoſe little ſockets in the jaws, 

wherein the teeth are ſet. See TooTn, and MAxILLaA. 
The alveoli are lined with a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe, 

| which ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots of 
each tooth ; from whence, and the nerve, proceeds that pain 
called odentaley, or tooth-ach. Sce ODONT ALGY, and 


err ALVI. 


| 
| 


AMA 


ALVIDUCA®, a term uſed by ſome writers for laxative 
medicines, See PURGATIVE, &c. 

*The word is compounded of al/vus, and duco, I draw. 

ALUM, ALUMEN. See the article ALLUM. 

ALVIS, among anatomiſts, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
lower belly, or venter. See ABDOMEN, 

ALvus, is more uſually taken among phyſicians for the ſtate, 
and condition of the fæces, or excrements contained within 
that cavity. See EXCREMENT, Oc. RX | 
Thus, when a perſon is laxative, it is called alvus liguida ; 
and when coſtive, alvus adſtricta. See COSTIVENESS, 
LAXATIVE, Cc. 

AMAB VR, or AuvAB VR, in ſome ancient cuſtoms, the 
price of a maidenhead ; ora ſum of money to be paid the lord 
upon marrying a maid of his manor.— This cuſtom is ſaid 
to have anciently obtained in Wales, where amabyr was paid 
to the prince: alſo in the honour of Clun belonging to the 


earl of His: a Henry in the time of you Mary, 
in conſideration of fixty pounds, releaſed it to all his tenants 


by the name of the cuſtom of amabyr and chevage. See 


HEVAGE. 

AMAIN, or AMAYNE, a ſea-term, uſed by a man of war, 
to his enemy; and ſignifying, yield. | 5 
Hence, to tribe amain, is, to lower, or let fall the topſails. 

AMALGG AMA“, or AuALOAM, in chemiſtry, a maſs of 
mercury, united and incorporated with a metal. See MER 
CURY, and METAL. 

„The word amalgama is formed of the Greek du, fimul, to- 

gether ; and 3d, jungere, to join. ' 

The amalgama of mercury with lead, is a ſoft, friable ſub- 
ſtance, of a ſilver colour. See LEAD, 
By waſhing and grinding this ama/gam with fair warm wa- 
ter in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will mix 
with the water; and by changing the water, and repeating 
the lotion again and again, the metal will be further and 
further purified, —Boerhaave mentions it as one of the greateſt 
ſecrets in chemiſtry, to contrive to bring off the liquor at 
laſt as clcar and unſullied as when firſt poured on the amal- 
gama; which might afford a method of making the nobler 
metals, or procuring them from the baſer. See TRANSMVU- 
TATION, PHILOSOPHER's Stone, Oc. | 
This philoſophical way of purifying metals, may be applied 
to all the metals, except iron and copper. See AMALGA- 
MATION, N 

AMALGAMATION, in chemiſtry, the operation of ma- 
king an amalgama; i. e. of diſſolving and incorporating ſome 
metal, eſpecially gold, with mercury. See Au ALG AMA. 
This operation is denoted among chemiſts by the letters 
AAA. See CHARACTER. 

Amalgamation is performed by fuſing, or at leaſt igniting the 
metal; and in this ſtate adding a proportion of mercury 
thereto ; upon which they mutually attract, and incorporate 
with each other. See MERCURY. 1 
All metals, except iron and copper, ſpontaneouſly unite and 
amalgamate with mercury; but gold with the greateſt faci- 
lity; ſilver the next; then lead, and tin; copper with ſome 
difficulty, and iron fcarce at all. See METAL, &c. 
The amalgamation of gold is uſually performed by heating the 
lamina or plates of metal red hot; after which, quickſilver 
is to be poured upon them, and the mixture ſtirred with a 
litle iron rod, till it begins to riſe into ſmoke. Alt is then 
thrown into a veſſel full of water, where it coagulates and 
becomes manageable, ; | 
This calcination is in great uſe among goldſmiths, and gil- 
ders, who by this means render gold fluid and ductile for 
their purpoſes. —Such mixture or amalgama being laid on 
any other metal, for inſtance, copper; and this afterwards 
placed on the fire to evaporate z the gold will be left alone 
on the ſurface of the copper : which makes what we call 

illing. See GILDING. | 

he blackneſs adhering to the amalgama may be waſhed 
away with water; and a deal of the mercury preſſed out 
through a linen cloth : the reſt being evaporated in a cru- 
cible, the gold remains behind in an impalpable powder. 
See Gol. D. Gold retains about thrice its own weight of 
mercury. 

AMAT ORII MHiſculi, in anatomy, an appellation ſometimes 
ou to thoſe muſcles of the eyes which give them a caſt 

ideways, and aſſiſt in that particular look by ſome called 
ogling. See EYE. | 
When the abductor and humilis act together, they give this 
oblique motion. See ROTATOR, 

AMAUROSIS®, in medicine, a deprivation of ſight ; the 
eye remaining fair, and ſeemingly unaffected. See EYE, c. 

*The word is Greek, f ο , 7 d. darkneſs ; formed of 
& e up, obſcuro, 1 darken: 

Amauroſis is the ſame with what the Latins more uſually call 

utta ſerena, See GUTT A Serena. | 

AMAXOBII, or rather HAMAxoBII. See the article 
HAMAXOBII. a | | 

AMAZON, in antiquity, denotes a bold, courageous wo- 
man; capable of daring, hardy atchievements. See ViRa- 
Go, HREROINE, Ce. : | 

AMAZONS, in a more peculiar ſenſe, denote an ancient na- 


AMB 


nor, near the river Thermodoon, along the coaſts of the 
Black Sea. 
The Amazons are ſaid to have formed a ſtate out of which 
men were excluded. What commerce they had with that 
ſex, was only with ſtrangers ; they killed all their male chil. 
dren, and cut off the left breaſts of their females, to make 
them more fit for the combat. From which laſt circun. 
ſtance it is that they are ſuppoſed to take their name, yj;. 
from the privative a, and He, mamma, breaſt, 
It is a point controverted even among ancient writers, whe. 
ther ever there really were ſuch a nation of Amazons? — Stia- 
bo, Palæphatus, and others, abſolutely deny it: on the con. 
trary, Herodotus, Pauſanias, Diodorus Siculas, Trogus Pon. 
pros Juſtin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, &c. expreſly aſſert it, 

ippocrates mentions a law among the Amazons, whereby 
they were doomed to remain virgins, till ſuch time as the 
had ſlain three men of their enemies.—He adds, that the 
reaſon of their cutting off the right breaſt, was to make the 
right arm the ſtronger ; as ſuppoſing this would now receiye 
the whole nutriment, which would otherwiſe have been di. 
vided between both. 
Some authors relate, that inſtead of killing, they only twiſted 
the legs of their male children; to prevent their being able 
to contend with them for the maſtery. 
M. Petit, a French phyſician, publithed a Latin diſſertation 
in 1685, to prove that there really was a nation of Amazan;: 
it contains abundance of curious inquiries, relating to their 
habit, their arms, the cities built by them, &c,—On me. 
dals, the Amazons buſt is uſually armed with a little ax, ca]. 
led bipennis or ſecuris, borne on the ſhoulder, and a buckler, 
in form of a half-moon, by the Latins called pelta, on the 
left arm.—Hence that of the poet : 

Non tibi Amazonia eft pro me ſumenda ſecuris, 
Aut exciſa levi pelta gerenda manu. 
Ov. Ex. Pont, 


Some modern geographers and travellers mention Amazan; 
ſtill in being.—John de los Sanctos, a Portugueſe capuchin, 
in his deſcription of Ethiopia, ſpeaks of a race of Amazons 
in Africa. And Æneas Sylvius gives us a very preciſe ac- 
count of a republic of real Amazons, in Bohemia, which 
laſted nine years ; founded by the courage of a maid named 
Valaſca. | 

AMBAGES, circumlocution; an indirect diſcourſe or phraſe 
tending to expreſs or ſhew ſomething by a compaſs of 
words or ſentiments fetched from afar, See CIRCUML0- 
CUTION, | 


the Romans ; celebrated annually, to expiate their grounds, 
and procure of the gods a happy harveſt. See Fe AST, Ct. 
At theſe feaſts, they ſacrificed a bull, a ſow, and a ſheep; 
which, before the ſacrifice, were led in proceſſion thrice 
around the fields ; whence the feaſt is ſuppoſed to have taken 
its name: from the Greek aÞ:, about; or the Latin an- 
bio, I go round; and arvum, field. Though, others write it 
ambarbalia, and ambarbia, and deduce it from ambire urbem, 
to go round the city. 
From the beaſts offered in ſacrifice, the ceremony was alſo 
called Suovetaurilia, See SUOVET AURILIA, 
It is not certain whether this feaſt was fixed, or moveable ; nor 
whether it was celebrated once, or twice a year ; authors being 
of different opinions on both thoſe heads. a 
The ambarvale carmen, was a prayer preferred on this occa- 
ſion; whereof we have the formula preſerved in Cato, C.141. 
De Re Ruſtica. 
The prieſts who chiefly officiated at the ſolemnity, were 
called Fratres Arvales, See ARVALES. 

AMBASSADOR. See the article EMBAssAaDoR. 

* BE, in anatomy, a ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. See 

ONE. | 

The word is alſo uſed as the name of an ancient chirurgical 
inſtrument, with which they reduce diſlocated bones, —The 
ambe, or commander, is mentioned by Hippocrates, and has 
its partizans among the moderns, eſpecially for replacing 
the arm. J. Bibl. Anat. Med. t. I. p. 667. 


AMBER, Succinum, or Karabe, in natural hiſtory, &. 


a yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of a gummous or bituminous 
form or conſiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil 
of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltic ſea, along the 
coaſts of Pruſſia, Ac. of uſe in medicine, and other arts. 

* The word is originally Arabic, ambar, or anbar, which 
ſignifies the ſame. | e 
Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to the origin of amber, 
and what claſs of bodies it belongs to: ſome * it to 
the vegetable, others to the mineral, and ſome even to 
animal kingdom. — Its natural hiſtory, and its chemical ana- 

lyſis, afford ſomething in favour of each opinion. 
liny deſcribes it as * a refinous juice, oozing from aged 
„ pines and firs; (others ſay, from poplars, whereof there all 
<< whole foreſts on the coaſts of Sweden;) and diſcharged 
e thence into the ſea ; where undergoing ſome alteration 
« it is thrown in this form upon the ſhores of Pruſſia, whic 
<< lie very low: he adds, that it was hence the ancients gabe 


tion of warlike women, who founded an empire in Aſia Mi-. 
| F ; 


| it the denomination ſuccinum ; from ſuccus, juice.” Ns 


Hi. Lib. XXXVII c. 3. This 
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AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt, or ceremony among | 
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This opinion of the ancient naturaliſt, is confirmed by the 


rvations of many of the modern ones; particularly the 
ON Father Camelli. Phil. Tranſact. N 290. 
Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of birds; o- 
thers, the urine of a beaſt; others, the ſcum of the lake Ce- 
hiſis, near the Atlantic; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltic ſea, and in ſome fountains where it is found ſwim- 
ming like pitch. . 
Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen, trickling into the ſea from ſub- 
terraneous ſources; there concreted into this form, and thrown 
aſhore by the waves. . 
This laſt opinion was a long time the moſt popular; and 
ſcemed to have the beſt ground: but this, too, is now diſ- 
carded; as good amber having been found in digging at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the ſea, as that gathered on the coaſt. 
Others ſuppoſe amber a compound ſubſtance. —Pruffia, ſay 
they, and the other countries which produce amber, are 
moiſtened with a bitumious juice, which mixing with the 
vitriolic ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the points of thoſe 
ſalts fix its fluidity, whence it congeals: and the reſult of 
that congelation makes what we call amber; which is more 
or leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm; as thoſe parts of ſalt and 
bitumen are more or leſs pure, and mixed in this, or that 
proportion. « Fa ; 
The chemiſts are as muſt divided as the naturaliſts. Amber 
being found by diſtillation to yield an acid ſpirit, which pre- 
cipitates into a ſalt; is inferred, by ſome, to be of a mineral 
nature; this being a circumſtance peculiar to that kingdom, 
and never found in the diftillation of vegetables: to which 
may be added, that amber diſſolves in alcohol, not in water; 
wc at the fire, and is inflammable; which are characters, 
that ſeem to refer it to the claſs of ſulphurs, or bitumens, 
Others, on the contrary, argue it of the vegetable kind, from 
its reſolving into the ſame principles with vegetables; viz. wa- 
ter, ſpirit, ſalt, and oil. —Boerhaave reſembles it to camphire, 
which is a concrete oil of the aromatic plants of that country, 
elaborated by heat into a cryſtalline form. See CampHos. 
There are Agra: indications which diſcover where amber is 
to be found. —The ſurface of the earth is there covered with a 
ſoft ſcaly ſtone ; and vitriol in particular abounds there, which 
is ſometimes found white, ſometimes reduced into a matter 
like melted glaſs, and ſometimes figured like petrified wood. 
Amber aſſumes all figures in the ground; that of a pear, an 
almond, a pea, &c. Among others, there have been found 
letters very well formed; and even Hebrew, and Arabic cha- 
raters Within ſome pieces of amber, have likewiſe been 
found leaves, inſets, &c. included; which ſeems tò indicate 
either that the amber was originally in a fluid ſtate; or that 
having been expoſed to the ſun, it was ſoftened, and rendered 
ſuſceptible of the leaves, inſets, &c. which came in its way. 
The latter of theſe ſeems the more agreeable to the phæno- 


menon, in regard thoſe inſects, &c. are never found in the 


centre of the piece of amber, but always near the ſurface, 


It is obſerved by the inhabitants of the places where amber is 


produced, that all animals, whether terreſtrial, aerial, or a- 
33 are extremely fond of it; and that they frequently 
nd os of it in their excrements, and in their bodice when 
opened, | 
The moſt remarkable property of amber, is, that, when rubbed, 
it draws or attracts other bodies to it; and this, it is obſerved, 
it does, even to thoſe bodies which the ancients thought it 
had an antipathy to; as oily bodies, drops of water, the ba- 
liliſk, ſweat of human body, &c. See ELECTRICITY. 
Add, that by friction it is brought to yield light pretty co- 
piouſly in the dark; whence it is reckoned among the native 
phoſphori. See FRIC T ION, PHoseHoRuUs, Licher, Wc. 
Amber is reputed of ſome medicinal efficacy; being uſed in 
ſuffumigations, to remove defluxions ; and in powder, as an 
alterant, abſorbent, ſweetner, and aſtringent. See SUFFu- 
MIGATION, ABSORBENT, ASTRINGENT, Sc. 
In times of plague, thoſe who work in amber at Koningſberg 
are ſaid to be never infected; whence it is held a preſervative. 


It is eſteemed a lithonthriptic, diuretic, and promoter of 
the menſes. 


Some diſtinguiſh amber with regard to its colours, into yellow, | 


white, brown, and black.—But the two latter are ſuppoſed of 
a different nature and denomination ; the one called jet, the 
other Ambergris. See AMBERGRI1S, and JET. 


digeſted, of the moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containing the 
greateſt quantity of volatile ſalt.— The yellav is moſt prized 
dy. thoſe who work it into beads, and other toys, by reaſon 
of Its tranſparency, | 

Kerkring pretends to be maſter of the ſecret of making coffins 
4 amber, without deſtroying its tranſparency. It is probable 
ne took the hint from the Yona, who bury their dead 
in glaſſes, An Ethiopian, tho' black, makes a fine figure 
in a Venice cryſtal; much more would he do in a cover of 
8 amber. | 


N * amber gathered on the Pruſſian coaſts, yields that prince 
ndſome revenue. Authors make mention of other places 


Where it is found, as on the banks of the Po; the coaſts of 


4 r and divers parts of Aſia, Africa, and even Ame- 


he white is moſt valued for medicinal uſes, as being beſt | 


amber, Succini Prufſici Hiſtoria, &c. "treats all theſe accourtts 
as fables, and denies amber to be found any where but in the 
northern countries of Europe, viz. in Poland, Sileſia, and 
Bohemia, rarely ; Jutland, Holſtein, Denmark, oftener ; 
more frequently ſtill on the coaſts of Samogitia, Courtland, 
Livonia, and Pomerania; but moſt of all, in Pruſſia, in the 
country called Sambia, from Neve Tiff to Urantz Urug. 

Spirit of AMBER, is an acid liquor, procured from amber, by 
pulverizing and diſtilling it with a ſand-heat, with or with- 
out the addition of tobacco-pipes, bricks, ſand, Sc. 

It is chiefly uſed externally in rheumatic pains and aches ; 
and internally, in inveterate gleets, &c. 

Oil of AMBER, is a fine, tranſparent, ponderous, yellow oil; 
procured after the ſpirit, by increaſing the degree of fire. — 
This, by rectification, becomes a good antihyſteric, and em- 
N ; being very ſubtile and penetrative. 

Volatile Salt of AMBER. — The principal chemical production 
of amber, is a peculiar white, tranſparent, acid ſalt; which 
riſes after the oil; and fixes in the neck of the retort, &c. 
See SALT; 

It is a good cephalic, and detergent : Dr. Quincy ſays, it ex- 
tremely attenuates, cuts, and penetrates the moſt remote and 
minute receſles ; and thus ſcours, as it were, the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. Its chief tendency, he adds, is to ſecretion, and 
what it carries along with it, is by urine, It alſo contributes, 
with alexipharmics, to promote a diaphoreſis; and is ſcarce 
ever omitted in preſcription for chronic caſes, as epilepſies, 
palſies, &c. | 

The great conſumption of this medicine, and the ſmall pro- 
portion that amber yields of it, occaſions it to be frequently 
adulterated with ſal ammoniac, nitre, cream of tartar, ſalt of 
coral, Sc. 

Tincture of AMBER, is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of wine 
with a ſand-heat. See TincTUuRE, and DiGEsTION,—lt 
is preſcribed with the ſame intentions as the ſalt of amber, 

Black AMBER, Gagates. See the article JET. 

Liquid AMBER, is a kind of native balſam, or reſin, like tur- 
pentine ; clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh ; of a pleaſant ſmell, 
almoſt like ambergris. | 
It flows liquid, from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine 
large tree in New Spain (called, by the natives, %%) but 
hardens as it grows older into a ſolid form, and is brought 
to us in barrels. 

It is reputed an excellent balſam ; mollifies, conſolidates, and 
is good againſt the ſciatica, weakneſs of the nerves, &c. See 
BALSAM. 

Balſam of liquid AMBER. See the article BatsAm. 

AMBERGRIs, AMBER-GREASE, AMBRA GRISIA, a fra- 
grant drug, that melts almoſt like wax; commonly of a grey- 
1ſh or aſh-colour, uſed both as a perfume and a cordial. 

It is found on the ſea-coafts; in ſeveral countries ; as, along, 
the ſouthern and eaſtern parts of Africa, Madagaſcar, the 
Maldives, ſome parts of the Mediterranean; and in the Weſt 
Indies, about the Iſlands of Bermudas, and Jamaica; alſo on 
the coaſts of Carolina, and the weſtern coaſts of Ireland, Qc. 
It is of divers colours, whitiſh, browniſh, ſtreaked with yel- 
low, blackiſh, &c. | ' 
There is a great variety of opinions among naturaliſts with 
regard to its origin and production: to rehearſe them all, 
would make a volume. Klobius recites eighteen ; to which 
we could add half as many mare. — The principal may be 
reduced to theſe which follow: 
19. Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
Madagaſcar language aſchibobuch ; which being melted by the 
heat of the ſun, and wafhed off the ſhore by the waves, is 
ſwallowed by whales; who teturn it back in the condition we 
find it. Or, as Barboſa relates, from the Mooriſh inhabitants 
of the Maldives ; the excrements above mentioned are altered 
and refined by lying on the rocks, expoſed to the ſun, moon, 
and air ; from whence they are afterwards waſhed off by the 
riſing ſea, They add, that the whales frequently ſwallow 
pieces thereof : that thoſe pieces we meet withal of a black 
colour, took that hue in the ſtomach of thoſe animals; that 
the brown are ſuch as have floated long on the water ; and 
the white, ſuch as have only been a ſhort time there, which 
they value the moſt. Ramuſio, Tom. I. fol. 313.— To this 
opinion does Klobius adhere. | 
29, Others ſpeak of it as the excrement of a cetaceous fiſh ; 
becauſes ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and ſometimes in 
the fæces themſelves, of ſuch animals.—Juſtus Klobius, in 
his hiſtory of amber, deſcribes the animal; which he ſays is 
a whale, and called the 7runk : adding, that the ſperma ceti 
is taken out of the head of the ſame creature. —Others, with 
the Perſians, ſuppoſe the fiſh that yields the ambergrrs, a 
ſea-calf; others, with the Africans, à peculiar ſpeciesof fiſh, 
named ambracan ; others a crocodile, by reafon its fleſh is 
rfumed, Soe. ; 
But, to both theſe hypotheſes it is objected, that we have no 
inſtance of any excrement capable of melting like wax. Add, 
that if it were the excrement of a whale, it ſhould ratber be 
found in ſuch places where thoſe animals abound, as about 
Greenland, &c. than about the Maldivy iflands, Soffala, 
Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. where no whales are found. 


ut Hartman, who has wrote the hiſtory of the Pruflian | 


39. Others take it for a kind of wax, or gum, which _ 
\ ; ” 


from trees, and drops into the ſea, where it congeals, and 
becomes ambergris. | 

49, Others, and particularly many of the orientals, imagine it 
ſprings out of the bottom of the ſea, as naphtha does out of 
ſome fountains. —They add, that the only ſprings hereof are 
in the ſea of Ormus, between the Arabian and Perſian gulphs. 
Edriſſi, who is of this opinion, in the firſt climate of his geo- 
graphy, mentions pieces of ambergris, on thoſe coaſts weigh- 
ing a full quintal.—Paludanus and Linſchotten ſpeak of it as 
a ſort of pitch, gradually working up from the bottom of the 
ſea, and hardening in the ſun. | 

59, Others take it for a ſea-muſhroom, tore up from the bot- 
tom by the violence of tempeſts; it being obſerved, that am- 
bergris is never found but in the fouthweſt monſoons, after 
ſtorms, | = | 
69, Others aſlert it a vegetable production, iſſuing out of the 
root of a tree, whoſe roots always ſhoot toward the ſea, and 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſame.— This account we have 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from one of the Dutch 
factors at Batavia: and the fame is confirmed by Mr. Boyle, 

Of 1. 0 and Odors. 

75, Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongious kind of earth, which the 
working of the ſea waſhes from off the rocks, where, being 


* 


lighter than water, it floats.— Others are of opinion, that it 


is a bituminous matter; that it is at firſt liquid, and runs 
into the ſea, and that it is there condenſed and reduced into 
a maſs, | 

89, Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey- 
combs which fall into the ſea from the rocks, where the bees 
had formed their neſts.— This opinion has ſomething of ex- 
perience on its fide; ſeveral perſons having ſeen pieces that 


were half ambergris, and half plain honey-comb: and others, 


again, having found large pieces of ambergris, which when 


dle. V. Tredway, Phil. Tranſ. ap. Lowth. p. 492. 
9, The lateſt and moſt authentic accounts of ambergris are 
thoſe ſent from America to the royal fociety, in 1724, and 


1725, by Dr. Boylſton, and Mr. Dudley; according to whom, | 


ambergris is a true, animal concrete, formed in balls, in the 


body of the male ſperma-ceti whale, and lodged in a large 


oval bag, over the teſticles, at the root of the penis. V. Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 385, and 387. 
Tt is certain, the whale-catchers in thoſe parts have divers 
times found ambergris in their ſperma-ceti whales, chiefly in 
the larger, and older ſort: and it is from the informations 


of Mr. Atkins, and other whale-catchers, that Mr. Dudley | 
chiefly drew his account. But, beſides that it is added, that | 


it is not one ſperma-ceti whale in 100, that is found to have 
ambergris; Mr. Neumann abſolutely denies it to be an animal 
fubſtance, as not yielding, in the analylis, any one animal 
principle.—It may indeed be found in whales, but it muſt 
have been ſwallowed by them. See SPERMA-EEF1, Oc. 
Mr. Neumann, chemiſt to the king of Pruſſia, after an ample 
- recital of all the different opinions advanced by others, gives 
us his own; which is, that ambergris is a bitumen, iſſuing 
out of the earth into the ſea; at firit of a viſcous conſiſtence, 
but hardening, by its mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, into 


the form wherein we find it. V. Phil. Tranſ. N 433. p. 350. 


Ns 434. p. 371. N 435. P. 417. 
The pieces frequently ſeem compoſed of divers ſtrata, laid one 
over another; with ſtones and other bodies incloſed therein; 
and the ſtrata are ſometimes full of little ſhells, which ſeem 
a fpecies of concha anatifera: whence it may be conjectured, 
that the ambergris has originally been in a fluid ſtate; or at 
teaſt, that it has been melted; and in that ſtate has formed 
itſelf afreſh, and inveloped ſuch bodies as happened to be in 
its way. | 
It is of conſiderable ufe among perfumers, who melt it over 


a gentle fire, and make extracts, eſſences, and tinctures of it. | 


lt would be of more uſe in phyſic too, were not its ſmell ſo 
rank. and offenſive, and on that account apt to occaſion va- 


urs, | 
| We have various inſtances in authors, of huge pieces of this 


matter: the largeſt that has been known in Europe, was | 


brought by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, toward the cloſe 
of the laſt century; and kept in their houſe for ſome years. 


It was almoſt round; meaſured two foot in diameter, and 
_ weighed an hundred and eighty-two pounds. The great 


duke of Tuſcany offered fifty thouſand crowns for it. 
AMBER-SEED,. or /Jus&-ſeed, is a ſeed ſomewhat like the mil- 
let, of a bitteriſh taſte, and brought dry to us from Martinico 
and Egypt.— The Egyptians ufe it internally, as a cordial, to 
fortify the heart, ftomach, and head, and to provoke luſt.— 
It gives a grateful ſcent to the breath, after eating; but it is 
not proper for thoſe who are inclinable to vapour s. 
 AMBIDEXTER *, one who uſes both hands alike, the 
left as well as the right, and this in cafes where only the uſe 
of one is neeeſſary. See HAND. | | 


WP 2 3 dera, Lepa s, compounded of amibo and 
exter, right-hand; by analogy to the Greek S851, 

which ſignifies the ſame. W os mY 

. Women, according to the obſervation of Hippocrates, are 
never-ambidextrous. But this is denied by ſome moderns, who 


broke, honey-comb, and 4 too, were found in the mid- 


but few in compariſon of what are found in the other 
ſex. | 
AMBIDEXTER, in a legal ſenſe, denotes a perſon who takes 
money from both of the two contending parties, to further 
them in their cauſe, —In this ſenſe the word may be applied 
to a judge, juror, a ſolicitor, or the like. IT he penalty on 
a juror in ſuch caſe, is to forfeit decies tantum, ten times a; 
much as he receives. 

AMBIENT “, a term applied to ſuch things as incompaſ; 

others round about. See CIRCUMAMBIENT, 


The word is formed of the Latin ambire, to encompaſs, 85 
round. 


Thus, the bodies ſituate around any other body, are called 
ambient, and often the circum- umbient bodies. — The whole 
body of air, becauſe it incompaſſes all things on the face of 
the earth, is often by phyſical writers called, by way of emi- 
nence, the ambient, or ambient air. See AIR. 
AMBIGENAL EFhperbsla, in geometry, is that which has 
one of its infinite legs inſcribed, and the other circumſcribed, 
See HyYPERBOLA, and CURVE. 

AMBIGUOUS *, ſomething dubious, obſcure, or which 
may be taken in different ſenſes. See EqQuivocar. 

* The word is fcrmed of the Latin ambo, both, and ago, 1 
drive; 9. d. that which keeps the mind wavering, or in ſuſ- 
pence; not knowing which ſide to chuſe. 

The anſwers of the ancient oracles were always ambiguous, 
See ORACLE, and AMPHIBOLOGY. "peg 
AMBIT, AmsiTvus, of a figure, in geometry, denotes the 
perimeter ; or the ſum of all the lines, that conſtitute, or in- 
| cludeit. See PERIMETER, CIRCUMFERENCE, Cc. 
AMBITUS, among the ancient Romans, the act of ſollicit- 
ing, or making intereſt for offices, or honours. 

The candidates, in this caſe, went about the city; and into 
all public places, and aſſemblies, to beg voices; which was 
called ambilus; am, in the ancient Latin, fignifying circum, 
about, or round, and zre, to go. See CANDIDATE. 
AmBITUS, was the great trade of Rome, and demanded a con- 
ſtant ſupply of great ſums of money. "Tully aſſigns this as the 
cauſe of the high rate of intereſt, and tells us it had raiſed it 
from 4 to 8 per cent, Cic. Ep. 2. ad Quinct. Frat.— Bri- 
bery was come to the pitch of 80729 /. per tribe: and there 
being no leſs than thirty-five tribes, it is obvious, how expen- 
five this corruption was grown. It is alfo well known where 
it ended. Arbuth. Difſ. p. 213. ene” 

AMBLE, AmBLinG, in n a peculiar kind of 
pace, wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame ſide, move at 
the ſame time. See PACE, 

The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove; two legs of 
a {ide being in the air, and two on the ground, at the ſame 
time: an amble is uſually the firſt natural pace of young colts; 
which, as ſoon as they have ſtrength enough to trot, they 
quit, — There is no ſuch thing as an amble, in the manage; 
the riding-maſters allowing of no other paces, beſides walk, 
trot, and gallop: their reaſon is, that a horſe may be put 
from a trot to a gallop, without ſtopping him; but not from 
an amble to a gallop, without ſuch ſtop; which loſes time, 
and interrupts the juſtneſs and cadence of the manage, See 
TROT, GaALLope, Er. 


bringing a young borſe to amble: ſome chuſe to toil him in 
his foot- pace through new-ploughed lands; which naturally 
inures him to the ſtroke required in the amble. Its inconve- 
niences are, the weakneſs and lameneſs that ſuch diſorderly 
toil may bring on a young horſe. 


Others attempt it by ſudden ſtopping, or checking him in the 


cheeks, when in a gallop; and thus putting him into an 
amazednefs, between gallop and trot; ſo that loſing both, he 
neceſſarily ſtumbles on an amble.—But this is apt to ſpoil 2 
good mouth and rein; and expoſes the horfe to the danger of 
an hoof-reach, or ſinew-ſtrain, by over-reaching, &c. 
Others prefer ambling by weights, as the beſt way; and to 
this end, ſome n their horſe with exceſſively heavy 
ſhoes; which is apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike ſhort 
with his hind feet.—Others fold leaden weights about the 
fetlock paſterns; which are not only liable to the miſchiets 
of the former, but put the horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, 
cruſhing of the coronet, and breeding of ring-bones, &c.— 
Pthers load the horſe's back with earth, lead, or the like 
maſſy ſubſtance; which may occaſion a ſwaying of the back, 
overſtraining of the fillets, &c. 

Some endeavour to make him amble in hand, ere they mount 
his back by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pail or rail, and by 
checking hit in the mouth with the bridle-hand ; and cor- 
recting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and under the 
belly, when he treads falſe. But this is apt to drive a horſe 
to a deſperate frenzy, ere he can be made to underſtand what 
they would have of him; and to rear, ſpraul out his legs, and 
nies other antic poſtures, which are not eaſily quitted again. 
Others think to effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes with long 
ſpurns or plates before the toes; and of ſuch length, that if 
the horſe offers to trot, the hind-foot beats the fore-foot. But 
this occafſons wounds of the back ſinews, which often bring 
on an incurable lameneſs, | 


ive inſtances of the contrary; though it is owned, they are 


8 


ſtrait about his gambrels, in the place where he is garten 


There are various practices and methods of diſcipline, for 


Some attempt to procure an amble, by folding fine, ſoft lifts | 


ie ſtrain ; and turn him thus to graſs for two or three 
Ree afterwards take away the liſt, — This is a Spaniſh 
dee hw but diſapproved ; for though a horſe cannot then 
rock but with pain, yet the members muſt be ſufferers; and 
though the amble be gained, it muſt he flow and unſightly ; 
becauſe attended with a cringing in the hind parts, In effect, 
ambling by the tramel appears the neareſt to nature, the belt 
and moſt aflured way. 3 g | 
There are divers errors uſually practiſed in this method : as, 
that the tramel is oft made too long, and fo gives no ſtroke ; 
but makes a horſe hackle and ſhuffle his feet confuſedly ; or 
too ſhort, which makes him volt and twitch up his hind feet 
ſo ſuddenly, that by cuſtom. it brings him to a {tring-halt j 
from which he will ſcarce ever be recovered. Sometimes the 
tramel is miſplaced, and to prevent falling put above the knee, 
and the hind hoof, - In which caſe, the beaſt cannot give any 
true ſtroke, nor can the fore-leg compel the hind to follow 
it: or if, to evade this, the tramel be made ſhort and ſtrait, it 


of the fore-thighs 3 ſo that the horſe cannot go without halt- 
ing before and cringing behind, 
As to the form of the trame] J ſome make it all of leather, 
which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ſtretch or break, 
and thus confound the certainty of the operation. In a true 
tramel, the ſide-ropes are to be ſo firm, as not to yield a 
hair's breadth; the hoſe ſoft ; and to lie fo cloſe, as not t 
move ſrom its firſt place; and the back-band flat, no matter 
how light, and to deſcend from the fillets ſo as not to gall. 
When the horſe by being trameled on one fide, has attain- 
ed to amble perfectly in the hand; it is to be changed to the 
other fide, and that to be likewiſe brought to rule. When, 
by this changing from one ſide to another, with a half tramel, 
the horſe will run and amble in the hand, readily and ſwiftly, 
without ſnappering and ſtumbling ; which is ordinarily done 
by two or three hours labour; the whole tramel is to be put on, 
with the broad, flat, back-band, and both ſides trameled alike. 
AMBLYGON®, or AMBLYGONIUM, in — de- 
notes a triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or conſiſting of 
more than ninety degrees. See ANGLE, and TRIANGLE, 
* The word is Greek; compoſed of auCaugs, obtuſe, and ywuc, 
angle. 
AMBLYOPY *, AmnBLYoPIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
the eyes, otherwiſe called, gutta ſerena, and amauraſis. See 
GuTTA Serena, &C. 


* The word comes from ajaCaus, obtuſus, dull; and a, 

video, I ſee. f 
AM BO“, or Au Box, a kind of pulpit or deſk, in the an- 
cient churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to read, 
or ſing part of the ſervice; and preach to the people: called 
alſo Analogium. 


*The term 1s derived from ayaCarrar, to mount.— The An- 
bo was mounted upon two ſides; whence ſome alſo derive 
the appellation from the Latin ane, both. 

The ambo was aſcended by ſteps; which occaſioned that part 

of the office performed there, to be called the Gradual, See 

GRADUAL,-——The goſpel was read at the top of the ambo; 

the epiſtle a ſtep lower. 

AMBROSIA *, in the heathen theology, &c. a delicious 
kind of food, whereon the gods were ſuppoſed to feed. Sec 

Gon, and ALTAR. 

* The word is compounded of the privative particle a, and 
ger, mortal; in regard it rendered thoſe who fed thereon 
immortal, or was the food of the immortals. 

Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tells us, that ambroſia and 
nectar, of which one is the meat, and the other the drink of 
the gods, were not ſo excellent as the poets deſcribe them; 
ſince they would leave them for blood and fat, which they 
come to ſuck from the altars like flies. 
AMBROSIAN Rite, or office, denotes a particular office, 
or formula of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan; which 
is ſometimes alſo called the Ambrofian church. See RiTE, 
Orricsg, LiTuRGy, Cc. 
The denomination takes its riſe from St. Ambroſe, archbiſhop 
of Milan in the fourth century, who is uſually ſuppoſed to 
have been the author of this office. Yet ſome are of opinion 
the church of Milan had an office different from that of the 
oman, and other churches of Italy, before the time of that 
father, In effect, till the time of Charlemaign, each church 
had its ſeveral office : and when in after-days the pope took 
on him to impoſe the Roman office on all the other churches ! 
of the weſt, that of Milan ſheltered itſelf from the impoſi- 
tion, under the name and authority of St, Ambroſe ; from 
which time, the phraſe Ambroſian rite has obtained, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the Roman rite. 
We alſo meet with the Ambroſian chant, or ſong; which 
Was diſtinguiſhed from the Roman, in that it was e 


and higher, See CHANT. | 
The public library of Milan, is alſo called the Ambraſian 


library, See LIB RAR. 


AM BR L, the place where the arms, te, veſſels, and ever 
wing belonging to houſe-keeping -2.. es Y 
ence, 


robably the ambry at Weſtminſter, was ſo called, 
cauſe formerly ſet apart for that uſe ; or rather, from au- 


monery, a houſ 0:66 . 2 
e Ne Js 9 30 aby, in Which che charities 


will preſs the main ſinew of the hind- leg, and the fleſhy part 


—— uſed in France, c. on tray tors, parricides, ſacri- 


were laid up, and diſtributed to the poor. See Arms, and 
ALMONRY. 
AMBUL ATION, or walking. See the article Exercise. 
AMBULATION, in phyſic, is uſed by ſome for 
of a gangrene or mortification, See Gax RENE, Cc. 
AMBULATORY®, a term anciently applied to ſuch 
courts, &c, as were not fixed to any certain place: but held 
ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes in another, In op- 
polition to ſedentary courts. See Cou Rx. 
*. The word is formed of the Latin ambulare, to wall: 
The court of parliament was anciently ambulatory ; ſo were the 
courts of king's bench, Sc. Sce PARLIamenT, KixG's- 
Bench, &c. 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, in a moral ſenſe, a man's will is am- 
bulatory, to the time of his death; meaning, that he has it - 
always in his power to revoke it. 
The Poles, even the nobility, and court, find no pleaſure but 
in the ambulatory or rambling life. Dalerac. T.2. Op.76. c. 4. 
IIt is in vain men have pretended to fix themſelves in cities: 
the continual deſire in the inhabitants to be travelling out of 


them, this way or that, ſhews that the itinerant or ſcenite 
life is the life of nature. See ScENITE. 


AMBURBIUM®,or AmBurBiALs Sacrum, in antiquity, 
a religious feaſt, or ceremony, practiſed among the Romans; 
wherein they made proceſſions around their city, 

Ihe word is compounded of ami. I go round; or of amb, 
or ambu, an ancient propoſition, fignitying around, and urbs, 
City. ; | 
Scaliger, in his notes on Feſtus, followed by many others, 
maintains the amburbia to be the ſame with ambarvalia. Sce 
AMBARVALIA, 
Hence, alſo, we have amburbiales viftime, the victims car- 
ried along 1n the proceſſion ; and afterwards ſacrificed, 

AMBUSCADE, AmBusHn, AMBUSHMENT, a body of 
men, who lie hid in a wood, &c. to ruſh out upon, or incloſe 
an enemy unawares.— Or, the place wherein ſuch a corps 
hide themſelves, 


AMBUSTIO, in medicine, a burn. See Burn, and 
BURNING. 

AMEL, or Enamel. See the article ENAMEL. 

AMEN, a church term, uſed as a concluſion of all folemn 

rayers, &c. and ſignify ing, ſ be it, or fiat. 

he Hebrews had four kinds of amen. That juſt mentioned 
they called amen paſt ; which was accompanied with the 
greateſt attention and devotion : in this ſenſe, the word has 
paſſed into almoſt all languages, without any alteration. 
Some authors are of opinion, that the word amen is formed 
of the initial letters of theſe words, Adonai Melech Neeman, 
Dominus Rex Fidelis ; an uſual expreflion among the Jews, 
when they would give weight or ſanction to any thing they 
ſaid, In effect, it is known, that to expreſs the words 
1X9 72 N Adonai Melech Neeman, in the ordinary 
way of abbreviatures ; the rabbins only take the initial let- 
ters, which joined together, are really the letters of the word 
[DN amen. Sec ABBREVIATURE. | 
On the other hand, there are ſome of their cabbaliſts, who, 
according to their uſual manner of finding hidden meanings 
in words, which they call z2taricon ; out of the letters of the 
word amen, form the whole phraſe, Adonai Melech Neeman. 
See NOTARICON. 
Vet, it is certain alſo, that the word amen was in the Hebrew 
tongue, before ever there were any ſuch things as cabbala or 
cabbaliſts in the world: as appears from Deuteronomy, Chap. 
XXVII. ver. 15. See CABBALA, Ce. 
The primitive of the word: amen, is the verb aman, which, 
in the paſſive voice ſignifies to be true, faithful, conſtant, &c, 
Hence came the noun DN amen, which ſignifies, truth. 
And, laſtly, of this noun amen they made a kind of affirma- 
tive adverb, which, when placed at the end of any phraſe or 

ropoſition, ſignifies, /o be it, be it true, I 3 in it, &c. . 
Thus, in the paſſage above cited from Deuteronomy, Moſes 
ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the people, Curſed is he 
that makes any graven or molten image, c. and all the 
people ſhall fay, Amen; i. e. yes, may he be curſed, we de- 
ſire, we agree to it.—But at the beginning of a phraſe, as in 
ſeveral paſſages of the new teſtament, it ſignifies truly, verily. 
When it is redoubled, or repeated twice together, as is al- 
ways done by St. John, it has the effect of a ſuperlative; a- 
greeably to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and her two 
daughters, the Chaldee and Syriac.—In this ſenſe we are to 
underſtand amen, amen, dico vobis, The evangeliſts uſually 
preſerve the Hebrew word amen, in their Greek «pw; 
though St. Luke ſometimes renders it by ang, truly, or vai, 
certainly. 

AMENABLE, or AMAINABLE, is applied in our law-books 
to a woman, Who is ſuppoſed to be governable by her huſ- 
band. See Woman, Wire, Coverr, Ce. 

AMEND, or AMEND, in the French cuſtoms, a mulct, ar 
pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by a ſentence of the judge ; 
for any crime, falſe proſecution, or groundlels appeal. Sce 

AMERCEMENT, PUNISHMENT, APPEAL, Cc. 


: * 


AMENDE HoNORABL E, denotes an infamous kind of pu- 


the ſpreading 


ious perſons, and _ A criminals, 1 


AMI 


A MN 


It conſiſts in this, that the offender is delivered up to the com- A MMA, or HAMMA, a girdle, or truſs uſed in ruptures to 


mon hangman, who having ſtript him to his ſhirt, and put 
a rope about his neck, and a wax taper in his hand, leads him 
to the court, where he is to beg pardon of God, the king, the 
court, and his country. | 

Sometimes the puniſhment ends here; and ſometimes death 
or the galleys are added, 

The phraſe amende honorable, is alſo uſed by way of alluſion 
where a perſon is condemned to come into court, or into the 
preſence of ſome perſon injured ; and make an open recanta- 
tion, aſk pardon, &c. 

AMENDMENT, in law, the correction of an error, com- 
mitted in a proceſs, and eſpied before judgment. See ERROR. 
If the error be committd in giving judgment, viz. a wrong 
judgment be given; there, they cannot amend it; but the 
party aggrieved muſt bring his writ of error, —However, 
where the fault appears to be in the clerk, who writ the re- 
cord, it may he amended ; chiefly if it be in matter of fact, 
not if it be in a point of law. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, a pecu- 
niary puniſhment impoſed upon offenders, at the diſcretion 
of the court; frequently alſo called miſericordia. See PUN1SH- 
MENT, and MISERICORDIA. 

There is this ſtated difference between fines, and amerce- 
ments ; that fines are puniſhments certain, and determined by 
ſome ſtatutes ; but amercements are arbitrary impoſitions, pro- 
portioned to the fault, at the mercy of the court, Manwood 
in his Fore/t-Law, makes another difference: as if an amerce- 
ment were a more eaſy and merciful penalty, and a fine a 
more ſharp and grievous one, See FINE. 

In the new terms of the law, amercement is ſaid to be properly 
a penalty aſſeſſed by the peers or equals of the party amerced 
for an offence done; for which he puts himſelf upon the mer- 
cy of the lord. | 

Amerciament royal, is uſed by ſome to denote a pecuniary pu- 
niſhment laid upon a ſheriff, coroner, or ſuch like officer of 
the king, by juſtices, for ſome offence or abuſe in his office, 

AMERICAN Ocean. See the article Oct Ax. 

AMERICAN Meighis. See the article WeIGHTs. | 

AMETHYST, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of a 
violet colour, bordering on purple. See GEM, and PRE- 
CIOUS Stone, 

Plutarch ſays, the amethy/? takes its name from its colour; 
which, according to him, reſembles that of wine mixed with 
water ; and not from its preventing drunkenneſs : which, 
however, was a common opinion, and gave occaſion to its 
being hung about the necks of great drinkers. — Thoſe who 
aſcribe this virtue to the amethyſt, derive its name from the 
privative a, and weJuoxw, to inebriate. See GEM. 

There are divers forts of amethy/ts :— The Oriental, which is 
the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and 'moſt valuable, is of a dove co- 
lour ; the German, which is of a violet colour; and the 
Spaniſh, which has the colour of a panſy. 

There are ſome orientals alſo of a purple colour, and others 
white, and like the diamond. There are alſo beautiful ones 
found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
Amethyſ/ts are dug in a hill named St. Sigminont, two leagues 
from Vic, in Catalonia.—They find the ſtone by following a 
vein of reddiſh or black earth, or a vein in the rock fo co- 
loured. They are all hexangular and pointed like cryſtal, 
There are three ſorts: the beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt 
violet: others are almoſtquite white; and ſome few tinctured 
with yellow. Sometimes there is a great number found ſtick- 
ing together, like the Briſtol diamonds ; but theſe are never 
good : the beſt are found looſe in the chinks of the rock, in 
a fatty reddiſh or yellowiſh earth. They rake out this earth 
with long narrow knives which enter the chinks, and then 
crumble it with their fingers to feel for the ſtones. V. Ray. 
Trav. p. 402. 

The amethy/t is not extremely hard; but may be cut with a 
leaden wheel, ſmear'd with emery moiſtened in water,—Tt is 
poliſhed on a pewter wheel with tripoli.—It is eaſily engra- 
ven on, either in creux or relievo. | 

AMETHYST, in heraldry, ſignifies the purple colour, in the 
coat ofa nobleman ; which in gentlemens eſcutcheons below 
that degree, is called purpure ; and in thoſe of ſovereign prin- 
Ces, mercury, See PURPURE. | | 

AMIABLE Numbers, denote numbers which are mutually 


equal to the whole ſum of each other's aliquot parts. — Such 


are the numbers 284 and 220, See NUMBER. 
AMIANTHUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
aſbeſtos. See ASBESTOS. o 
AMICTUS, in our ancient writers, the uppermoſt of the ſix 
garments worn by prieſts. It was tied round the neck, Ne 
inde ad linguam tranſeat mendacium; and covered the breaſt 
and heart, Ne vanitates cogitet. ver | 
AMISS Drawing, ſee the article DRawinG, 
AMISSA Lex. See the article Lex. | 
AMITTERE Legem Terre, a law-phraſe, ſignifying, the 
forfeiture of the right of ſwearing in any court or cauſe ; or 
to become infamous. See LAW. | 
This is the puniſhment of a champion overcome, or yielding 
in the combat; of jurors found guilty in a writ of attaint ; 


AMMI, or Semen AMMEos, a kind of aromatic ſeed 


hinder the inteſtines from bearing down too much. See Ry 
TURE, &c. ” 
* » Of con- 
ſiderable uſe in medicine; the produce of a plant of the fan 
name, called in Engliſh b;Þops-weed, : 
The ſeed is r from the Levant: it is found to contain 
a great deal of eſſential oil, and volatile ſalt; and to be atte. 
nuating, aperitive, hyſteric, carminative, cephalic, and alexi- 
pharmic ; being one of the four leſſer hot ſeeds. It expels 
wind, provokes the menſes, &c. 

According to Lemery, the plant takes its name ammeos from 
, arena ; its ſeed being very like grains of ſand,—[; 
is alſo called ammi creticum, or ethiopicum, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the vulgar ammi, or common biſhops-weed. It is ſome- 
times alſo called cuminum ethiopicum, 


AMM ON, or Hammon, in antiquity, an epithet given to 


Jupiter in Lybia; where was a celebrated temple of that dei. 
ty under the denomination of Jupi ter Ammon. 

There has been a great diſpute about the origin of this name, 
Some derive it from the Greek aup©y, ſand ; in regard the 
temple was ſituate in the burning ſands of Lybia ; others bor. 
row it from the Egyptian anam, a ram; as having been firſ 
diſcovered by that animal.—Others will have Ammon to ſig- 
nify the ſun; and the horns wh erewith he is repreſented, the 
ſun- beams. 

However this be, Jupiter Ammon was uſual ly repreſented un- 
der the figure of a ram; though in ſome medals he appear 
of a human ſhape, having only two rams horns growing out 
beneath his ears. | 


Cornu AMMON1s, in natural hiſtory. See Coxx u Ammonic, 
AMMONIAC.— Om AMMoONIAC or, as it is ſometimes, 


though improperly, called, AxMoNITAc, is a kind of gum, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; ſuppoſed to ooze from an um- 
belliferous plant. See Gum. 
Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing 
in Barbary ; and that the plant that produces it, is called 
agaſyllis, 
Pliny calls the tree whence it lows, metopion ; and ſays, 
gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, nigh 
which the tree grows, 
It ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowiſh without, 
eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, and of a very ſharp 
taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like garlic, 
The good ammoniac is of a high colour, and not mixed with 
any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or ſand ; it is called Seauops, 
fragment.—'The other, which is full of ſtones or find is 
called Oupa u, that is, mixture. 
Some ſay, this gum ſerved the ancients for incenſe in their 
ſacrifices, See 1 and FRANK INCENSE. 
It enters ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, as an attenuant, and 
detergent, againſt diſorders ariſing from viſcidities, and 
grumes.— Outwardly applied, it is reſolutive and ſuppurative; 
and, as ſome ſay, will of it ſelf draw out ſplinters, &c. 
Some diſſolve the gum in vinegar, and other liquors, and 
call it lac ammoniacum ; much uſed in aſthmas, and obſtruc- 
tions of the lungs. But the more uſual form of preſcribing 
it is in pills. f 

Sal AMMONIAC, is alſo a kind of ſalt; more uſually wrote 
ARMONIAC. See ARMONIAC. 

AMMUNITION, in general, ſignifies all ſorts of war- 
like ſtores and proviſions, more eſpecially powder and 
See MuNn1T10N. | 

* The word is formed of the Latin amonitio, which, accor- 
ding to Du Cange, was uſed in the corrupt ſtate of that 
language for /ub/eftence. 

AMMUNITION Bread, is what is provided for, and diſtributed 

daily to, the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon. F 

Such an officer has ſo many rations of ammunition-bread, &c. 

See RATION. | | 


IJAMNESTY*, or AmnisTy, a kind of general pardon, 


which a prince grants to his ſubjects, by a treaty, or edict; 
wherein he declares that he forgets and annuls all that is paſt 
and promiſes not to make any farther inquiry into the ſame. 
See PARDON. | 
The word is Greek, apnrixz, amneſtia; which was the 
name of an ancient law of this kind, paſſed by Thraſy bulus 
upon the expulſion of the thirty tyrants out of Athene. — 
Andocides, an Athenian orator, whoſe liſe is written by 
Plutarch, and of how we have an edition, of, the " 
I ; gives us, in his oration «por myſteries, a form 
os 3 and the oaths eras cos. 
Amnefties are uſually practiſed upon reconciliations of the ſove- 
reign with his people, after rebellions, general defections, 
&c.—Such, e. gr. was the act of oblivion granted at king 
Charles's reſtoration. ' 25 
AMNIOsS“, or Auxrox, in anatomy, the innermoſt mem- 
brane, where with the foetus of the womb is immediately in- 
veſted. See Fort Tus. e 
* The word ſeems to be derived from the Greek amel, 3 
lamb, 9. d. pellis agnina, lambs-ſkin. | "A 
The Ammios is a white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent membrane; 
making part of the ſecundine, and lying under the chorion- 
See SECUNDINE, and CHORION, - | 


and of perſons outlawed. See CHAMPION, ComBaAT, Ju- 
ROR, OUTLAWRY, Ec. | 


W 


It contains a limpid liquor, like a thin gelly-brotb ; oo 


5 


i ſtomach of the foetus being always found full, it is 
— * be the matter of its nouriſhment, See Nu rRI- 
8 outſide lies the allantois, or urinary membrane. In 

| ſome ſubjects, the urinary membrane, and chorion, ſtick ſo 
cloſe to one another, that they appear to be but one, It 
hath all its veſſels from the ſame origin as the chorion. See 
ALLANTOIS, ; : 

AMOMUM, in the ancient ny; a ſmall and rich aro- 
matic fruit, growing in bunches like grapes, valued highly 
for its medicinal virtues. = ; 
The commentators on Pliny, and Dioſcorides, have never 
been able to agree upon the ancient amomum ; the generality 
of them pitch on fruits different from ours, —Some will have 
the roſe of Jericho paſs for it.— F. Camelli is poſitive he has 
diſcovered the real amomum of Dioſcorides, and that it is the 
Tugus, or Birao, or Caropi, growing in the Philippine iſlands ; 


the grains or berries whereof, are worn by the natives about 


their necks 3 both on account of their agreeable odour, and 
of their ſuppoſed virtue in preſerving from infection, curing 
the ſting of the ſcolopendria, &c. Phil. Tranſat. Ne 248. 
Scaliger is confident, that the amomum of the ancients was not 
a fruit ; but the wood it ſelf, which bore ſome reſemblance 
to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly uſed in embalm- 
ing of bodies : and hence, ſays he, the term mummy was given 
to the bodies of Egyptians, embalmed with it. See Mummy. 
The modern amomum, uſed in the ſhops, under the deno- 
mination of amomum vulgare, or amomum officinarum, appears 
to be the /iſon or ſium of the ancients, anſwering to what 
in Engliſh we call ba/tard flone-parſley. 

It reſembles the muſcat grape; and grows like it, in cluſters ; 
is about the bigneſs of a chich-pea, round, membranous, and 
divided into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown, angu- 
lar grains; of a very ſtrong aromatic taſte, and ſmell. 

This fruit is brought from the Eaſt-Indies'; and makes part 
of the compoſition of treacle It is of a hot, ſpicy taſte, and 
ſmell. Vid. Rauwolf. Trav. p. 85. 

Beſides this, there is likewiſe another paler ſeed, which bears 
the name amomum ; but neither this nor the former are in 
much repute in phyſic. 

AMORTIZATION®*, or AmoRTISEMENT, in law, 
the act of turning lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating or 
transferring them to ſome corporation, guild, or fraternity, 
and their 4 See MoRTMAIN. 7 


put out, &c. See EXTINGUISHMENT. 


The term is alſo uſed for the licence or privilege which the 
king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch corporation, &c. 
thus to receive lands in mortmain : which otherwiſe they 
cannot do.— There is ſuppoſed to be ſome fine, or acknow- 
ledgment paid the king, or the lord, in conſideration hereof ; 
to make them ſatisfaction for ſeveral incidental dues and pro- 
fits, which would have fallen to them in the common way ; 
which are hereby cut off, 

This practice was borrowed from the Lex Papiria, whereby 
it was forbidden to conſecrate any land to religious uſes, 
without the conſent of the people. 

AMOVING, the act of removing or expelling another from 
his place, office or the like. We have a ſtatute for amoving 
papiſts out of London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles round 
the ſame. 1 W. and M. c. 9. 

AmovixG a guardian, amovendo 2 See CUSTODE. 

AMPELITIS, in natural hiſtory, a black, bituminous 
kind of earth that diſſolves in oil; uſed to blacken the eye- 
brows, and the hair withal : called alſo pharmacitis. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS®, in anatomy, a neutral or du- 
bious kind of articulation, diſtinguiſhed 8 the diarthroſis 
in that it has no conſpicuous motion; and from the ſynar- 
throſis, in its not being without ſenſible motion. See Ak r i- 
CULATION, DiARTHROs1s, c. 

8 The word is derived from &140;, both ; and a Jeownng, ar- 
ticulation ; the amphiarthroſis being compounded of both 


narthroidalis. 


uch is the articulation of the ribs, with the vertebrz ; and 
that of the carpus with the metacarpus, &c. See VERTE- 
AM Carpvus, Sc. | | 
- PHIBIOUS®*, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to a 
ort of animals which live both on land, and in the water ; 
: at is, which breathe the air, but paſs part of their time in 
e water, as affording them their chief food. See ANIMAL, 
The word comes from the Greek ah, utrimque, both - ways, 
g , Plots vita, life; as living in either place. 
* are the frog, caſtor, otter, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, crocodile, &c. 
* oft of the amphibious kind, the caſtor and otter excepted, 


various a way of living; particularly in the heart, lungs” 
Thermen ovale, &c. See HEART, - grad Ovale, "a 

nd, erm AMPHIB1oOUs, is ſometimes alſo extended to men, 
| g oy the faculty of living a long time under water, 


Temarkable is of a Sicilian, named the ſiſb colas. Kircher re- 


the other ſorts.— Whence ſome alſo call it, diarthrofir-/j- 


e peculiar proviſions in their ſtructure, to fit them for ſo | 


* The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguiſh, | 


1 


ve divers inſtances of uch amphibious men; the moſt |. 


AMP 


be quite altered : ſo that he lived rather after the manner of 
a fiſh, than a man. See Divine, PzARL-fihing, &c. 
A MPHIBIOUs Plants, See the article PLANTS. | 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES®, in anatomy, a tunic, or 
coat of the eye, more uſually called retina, See RETINA. 


*The word is Greek, a, ,,, compounded of au- 
eicAns es, rete, net, and gs, form; by reaſon of its net- 
like texture: whence the Latins alſo call it retiformis. 

AMPHIBOLOGY *, or AmenBoL14, in grammar, a 
fault in language, whereby it is rendered obſcure, and liable 

to be underſtood in a double ſenſe. See AMmzicvuovs. 


*The word comes from the Greek, ajg;Coxos, ambiguous, 
and Ape, diſcourſe. 


Amphibology is chiefly uſed in repos of a phraſe z as equivo- 

cal is in reſpect of a word. See EQuivOoCaAL, and Equiyo- 
CATION, | 
Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received from 
the oracle; Aio Te, Eacida, Romanos vincere poſe : where the 
amphibology conſiſts in this, that the words Te and Romans, 
may either of them precede, or either of them follow the 
words poſſe vincere, indifferently. See ORACLE, 
The Engliſh language uſually ſpeaks in a more natural man- 
ner, and is not capable of any amphibelogies of this kind: nor 
is it ſo liable to amphibologies in the articles, as the French and 
moſt modern tongues, See CONSTRUCTION, ENGLIsH, 
ARTICLE, e. 

AMPHIBRACH VS“, the name of a foot in the Latin 
and Greek poetry ; conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt and 
laſt whereof are ſhort, and that in the middle long. See 
Foor, and VERSE. 

The word comes from aug, circum, and genus, brevis, 
9. 4. a foot ſhortzt both ends, and long in the middle.— 
Among the ancients it is alſo called janius, and ſcolins. 
Diom. Iii. p. 475. 
such are the words amare, abire, paternus, Glanees, Sc. 

AMPHICTYOAONS, Aurhicr vod Es, in antiquity, the 
deputies of the cities and people of Greece, who repreſented 
their reſpective nations in a general aſſembly; having a full 
power to concert, reſolve, and appoint what they ſhould think 
fit, for the ſervice of the common cauſe. ; 
The Amphictyones, in good meaſure, were the ſame with the 
ſtates general of the United Provinces ; or rather, with what 
in Germany they call the diet of the empire. See 8 AT Es, 
and DIET, 

The firſt aſſembly of this kind, was held by the direction of 
Ampbictyon, the third king of Athens, who propos'd by that 
means to bind the Greeks more firmly together; ſo as to ren- 
der them a terror to the barbarous nations their neighbours, — 
Theſe met twice a year at Thermopylz, in the temple of Ce- 
res, which was built in a large plain, near the river Aſopus ; 
and were called Amphictyons from the name of the founder. 
Pauſanias, in his liſt of the ten nations which compoſed that 
aſſembly, mentions only the Ionians, Dolopians, Theſſalians, 
Enianians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Pho- 
cians, and Locrians. He ſays nothing of the Achaians, 
Eleans, Argians, Meſſenians, &c. Aſchines alſo gives an ac- 
count of the cities admitted into it, in his oration, De falſa 
Legatione, 3 
Acriſius inſtituted a new council of Amphictyones, on the mo- 
del of the ancient ones; who met twice a year in the temple 
of Delphos.— Each kind were indifferently called Au- 
ves, IIA not, Trpomnuwnrs, and their aſſembly Tvaca, 
The Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the meeting of the 
Amphifyons. —Strabo even aſſures us, that they aſſembled in 
his time. a 

AMP HIDRO MIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated the fifth 
day after the birth of a child. See FEAST. _ 

AMPHIMAC ER“, a foot in the ancient poetry, conſiſting 

of three ſyllables ; the firſt and laſt whereof are long, and 

that in the middle ſhort. See Foor. 

The word comes from the Greek aug, circum, and wa- 
*, langus, by reaſon both extremes are long. 


Such are the words omnium, caftitas, Veaupparur, Sc. — This 
foot is alſo called creticus, and ſometimes feſcennius. Diom. 


iii. p. 475. Quintil. l. 9. c. 4. 

AMPH { 5 or ES, in e, archons, or chief magiſtrates 
of the city of Syracuſe. See ARCHON. 

They were firſt eſtabliſhed. by Timoleon, after his expulſion 
of Dionyſius the tyrant.— They governed Syracuſe for the 
ſpace of three hundred years ; and Diodorus Siculus aſſures 
us, they ſubſiſted even in his time. 
AMPHIPROSTYLE®, in the ancient architecture, a 
kind of temple; which had four columns in front, and as ma- 
ny behind. See TEMPLE. | 

The word is derived from the Greek ayg:, about, es, 

before, and gun os, column. yo 

AMPHISCIL*, in geography and aſtronomy, the people 
who inhabit the torrid zone, ZONE. 
The word comes from aug, about; and oxix, ſhadow. 
They are thus denominated, as having their ſhadow turned 
ſometimes one-way and ſometimes another, i. e. at one time 


cuſt "= t by a long habitude from his youth, he had ſo ac- 


himſelf to live in water, that his nature ſcemed to| 


of the year to the north, and at another to the South, See 
Sn ADW. e Tho 


AMPHIS 


AMP 


The amphiſcii are alſo aſcii, See AsCI1T. 
ILA, or AMPHISME LA, an anatomical knife, 
edged on both ſides, | | 
* The word is formed from ajagr, wtrimgue, on both ſides, and 
owAn, knife. 


AMPHITHEATRE®, a ſpacious building, of an oval| 


figure, having its area or arena incompaſſed with rows of 
ſeats, riſing gradually one over another; with portico's both 
within and without ſide. See AREA, and ARENA. | 

* The word is derived from the Greek ajpgi, about; and 
Sraſpo, theatre; which comes from S+20wuat, ſpecto, con- 
templor ; ſo that an amphitheatre, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is a place 
whence a perſon may ſee all around him. 

Among the ancients, the amphitheatre was appointed for the 

exhibiting of ſpectacles or ſhews to the people: as, the com- 

bats of gladiators, and thoſe of wild beaſts. See SPECT A- 

cLE, GLADIATOR, c. 

Their theatre was built in form of a ſemicircle, only ex- 
cceding a juſt ſemicircle by one fourth part of the diameter; 

and the amphitheatre was nothing elſe but a double theatre, 
or two theatres joined together ; fo that the longeſt diameter 

of the amphitheatre, was to the ſhorteſt, as 14 to 1. See 

THEATRE, 

There are amphitheatres ſtill ſtanding at Rome, at Pola (1), 

at Niſmes, &c.—The amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, called the 
Coliſeum, and that at Verona in Italy, are the moſt celebrated 

now remaining of all antiquity (2). See CoLIsEUM.—Re- 

mains of amphitheatres are ſhewn at Arles, Bourdeaux, c. 

(1) The amphitheatre at Pola, an ancient republic of Istria, is 
very entire, conſiſts of two orders of Tuſcan pillars, one over 
the other. The lower have pedeſtals, which is extraordinary; 
this order having ſcarce ever more than baſes to ſupport them. 


things, the other of words.—The firſt is produced in dive; 
manners; as, 19, By a multitude of definitions: thus it is 
Cicero amplifies on hiſtory : Hiſtoria gſi teflis temporum, lin 
veritatis, vita memoriæ, magiſtra vite\ nuntia vetuſtatis. : See 
DEeF#1niTIOoN,—29, By a multitude. of adjuncts; of which 
we have a fine inſtance in Virgil's lamentation for Cæſar's 
death, by enumerating the many prodigies and monſters that 
either preceeded or ſucceeded it. —Vox quoque per lucos uulgo ex- 
audita ſilentes, ingens & ſimulacra modis pallentia miris viſa ſu, 
obſcurum noctis; pecudeſque locutæ, infandum, ſiſtunt amnes, fer- 
reque dehiſcunt, & maſtum illachrymat templis ebur, @raque 
Judant.—39, By a detail of cauſes and effefts,—4*, By an 
enumeration of conſequences.— 5, By compariſons, ſimili. 
tudes, and examples. See COMPARISON, &c.—69, By the 
contraſt of antithets, and by rational inference. 
Amplification by words, is effeQted ſix ways.—1*, By uſing 
metaphors.——2”, By hyperboles—3®, By ſynonymas.—40 
By ſplendid and magnificent terms; as that of Horace, Scan. 
dit æratas vitigſa naves, cura nec turmas equitum relinguit, ocyor 
cervis, & agente nimbos, ocyor euro. — 5, By periphraſes, or 
circumlocutions.—69, By repetition, —To which may be 
ded, by gradation. See CLI¹M Ax, &c. 


AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, denotes the hori. 


zontal line ſubtending the path in which it moved. See Pro- 
JECTALE, | 


AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, inter- 


cepted between the true eaſt or weſt point thereof, and the 
centre of the ſun, or a ſtar at its rifing or ſetting. See Ho- 
RIZON, RISING, SET TING, Ec. 

Amplitude is of two kinds; ea/tern, or ortive ; and weſtern, or 
occiduous. 


Vernon, in Ray's Trav. f. 2. p.35 5. See Tus cANx, PE DESTAL, &c. Eaſtern, or riſing AMPLITUDE, amplitudo ortiva, is the di- 


(2) The amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been capable 
of holding 85,000 ſpectators.— That of Verona, is the belt 
preſerved : for, though moſt of the great and belt ſtones of 
the outſide are picked out; yet the great vault on which the 
rows of the ſeats are laid, is entire: the rows alſo (which are 
44 in number) are entire. Every row is a foot and a half high, 
and as much in breadth ; ſo that a man fits conveniently in 
them : and allowing, for a ſeat, a foot and a half, the whole 
will hold 23,000 perſons. 

Pliny mentions an amphitheatre built by Curio, which turned 
on large iron pivots; ſo that of the ſame amphitheatre, two 
ſeveral theatres were occaſionally made, whereon different en- 
tertainments were preſented at the ſame time. 
AMPHORA, in antiquity, an earthen veſſel, which ſerved 
as a kind of liquid meaſure, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans *. See MEASURE. 

* Ic is called in Homer A. and by ſyncope AuDogeuss 
on account of its two anſz or handles for carriage.—It is the 
ſame with the gaadrantal. See QUADRANTAL. 

The amphora was the twentieth part of the culeus, and con- | 
tained forty- eight ſextaries; amounting to about ſeven gal- 
lons one pint Engliſh wine-meaſure. Arbuth, | 
Suetonius tells us of a man who ſtood for the queſtorſhip, and 
who drank an amphora of wine at one meal, with the Em-| 
peror Tiberius, 

AMPHORA was ſometimes alſo uſed as a dry meaſure, contain - 
ing three buſhels ; the ſtandard whereof was kept at Rome in 
the capitol, to prevent falſe meaſures. 

AMPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the largeſt liquid meaſure in 
uſe among the Venetians. The amphora contains four bigots, 
ſeventy-fix muſtachi, or two botes or muids. 
AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, part of a diſcourſe or 
ſpeech, wherein a crime 1s aggravated, a praiſe or commen- 
dation heightened, or a narration enlarged by an enumeration 
of circumſtances ; ſo as to excite the proper emotions in the 
ſouls of the auditors. See ORAaTION, PAss1oN, Ec. 
Such is that paſſage in Virgil, where, inſtead of ſaying merely 
that Turnus died, he amplzfies his death, 

Aſt illi ſolvuntur frigore membra, 

Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras. 
Amplification, according to Cicero, is a vehement argumenta- 
tion; a forcible affirmation, that perſuades by moving the 
paſſions, | 
Some authors define amplification, after Iſocrates, to be a diſ- 
courſe which makes great things of little ; or which raiſes and 
exaggerates little things, ſo as to make them appear great.— 
But in this ſenſe, amplification ſhould rather become a ſophiſt 
or juggler, than an orator. See EXAGGERATION, So- 
PHIST, Oc. | 
The maſters of eloquence make amplification the ſoul of diſ- 
courſe, —Longinus ſpeaks of it as one of the principal means 
- Which contribute to the ſublime ; but cenſures thoſe who de- 
fine it a diſcourſe which magnifies things; this equally agree- 
ing to the ſublime, the pathetic, c. The ſame author di- 
ſtinguiſhes amplification from the ſublime by this, that the 
latter conſiſts wholly in the elevation of words and ſentiments, 
"Whereas the former conſiſts alſo in their multitude : the ſub- 
lime is ſometimes found in a ſingle thought; but ampiifica- 
tion cannot ſubſiſt, excepting in abundance. See SUBLIME. 
There is likewiſe a * between the amplification, and 


the proof; in that the one ſerves to clear the point, and the 


other to heighten, and exaggerate it. 


ſtance between the point wherein the ſtar riſes, and the true 
poun of eaſt, wherein the equator and horizon interſe&, $ce 
AST, | 
IVeftern, or ſetting AMPLITUDE, amplitude occidua, is the 
diſtance between the point wherein the ſtar ſets, and the true 
point of weſt in the equinoctial. See WEST. 
The eaſtern and weſtern amplitude, are alſo called northern, 
and ſouthern, as they fall in the northern or ſouthern quarters 
of the horizon. 
The complement of the eaſtern or weſtern. amplitude to a 
quadrant, is called the azimuth, See AZIMUTH. 
To find the ſun's or a ſtar's amplitude, either riſing or ſet- 
ting, by the globe. See GLOBE. 
To find the ſun's amplitude, trigonometrically; having the 
latitude, and the ſun's declination given. —Say, As the co- 
{ine of the latitude is to radius, ſo is the fine of the preſent 
declination to the ſine of the amplitude. Suppoſe, 6. gr. the 
latitude 15% 30“, and the declination 119 500; 1 


Sine comp. 74, 30 10 
Sine of declin, 11,50 3 
9.88494 


Amplitude required 509 71, To 
Magnetical AMPLITUDE, is an arch of the horizon, contained 
between the ſun, at his riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of 
the compals ; or, it is the difference of the riſing or ſetting 
of the ſun, from the eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs. 
ComPass, RisING, SETTING, Oc. 
It is found by obſerving the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, by 
an azimuth compaſs. If the compaſs had no variation, the 
magnetical amplitude will be the ſame as the true one. 
AMPUTATION, in chirurgery, the operation of cutting 
off a limb, or other part of the body, with an inſtrument of 
ſteel. See CHIRURGERY, OPERATION, Cc. 
In caſes of mortification, recourſe is frequently had to an- 
W See MOR TIFICATION, GANGRENE, SPHACE-” 
Los, c. [221 
The uſual method of performing it, in the inſtance of a kg, 
is as follows. The proper part for the operation being four 
or five inches below the knee; the ſkin and fleſh are firſt to 
be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from returning by 
a ligature two or three fingers broad : above this ligature 
another looſe one is paſſed, for the gripe, which being twiſted 
by means of a tick, may be ſtraitened to any degree at plea 
ure. 8 
Then, the patient being conveniently ſituated, and the ope- 
rator placed to the infide of the limb; which is to be held by 
one aſſiſtant above, and another below the part deſig 
for the operation; and the gripe ſufficiently twiſted, to 
prevent too large an hzmorrhage, the fleftr is, with a ſtroke 
or two, to be ſeparated from the bone with the diſmem- 
bring-knife, Then the perioſteum being alfo divided from 
the bone with the back of the knife, faw the bone aſu- 
der with as few ſtrokes as poſſible. When two, parallel boys 


* 


— be feparated before the uſe of the 2 AE RAO 
his being done, the gripe may be ſlacken'd ; to give an &” 
portunity for ſearching for the large blood-veſſcls, and ſeev- 
ring the hæmorrhage at their mouths, 5 by tbe oo 
cautery, the ligature, ſtitching them up, apply ing vitriol b. 
tons, or the like, After this a dry pledget of Unt. of dhe 


— 


There are two general kinds of amplification; the one of | dipped in ſpirit of wine, and ſprinkted with diapente, my 


are concerned, the fleſh that-grows between them muſt like- 
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ANA 


be applied do the ſtump. Then looſen the firſt ligature, AMV, in law, the perſon next of kin to an orphan, or in- 


and pull 
over 


inch in the ſkin. 


ins. to apply over the whole ſtump two large pled- 
It remains, in + Aon and dried, and afterwards charged 


gets, dipped 


both the ſkin and fleſh, as far'as conveniently may 
the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure them with the 
de, ſtitch made at the depth of half, or three quarters of an 


fant; who is to be intruſted for him: properly called prochein 
amy. See PRO HEIN, Sc. 

* The word is French, and literally ſignifies Friend. 
AMYGDALZ@Z. See the article Atmonp. 
AMYGDALATE, an artificial milk, or emulfion, made 

of blanched almonds, &c. See ALMonp. 


with aſtringents; and on theſe to apply a plaiſter of de- mi- AMY LU M. See the article STARCH. 


j ſimple -diachylon ; and over theſe, an ox- bladder, 
1 — and over all, a croſs- cloth pretty tight, 


ſecured with rollers. 


After all this, the gripe may be ſlackened, ſo as to be made 
eaſy for the patient; or even entirely taken away, after 
he is put to bed; in which he muſt lie with the ſtump ſome- 
what raiſed; an aſſiſtant for twelve or fourteen hours keep- 
faſt the drefling with his hand, to prevent any violent hæ- 
the drefling may be re- 
moved ; and proper * mixed with e r. ap- 

yptic, in 
readineſs, in caſe of a violent hæmorrhage at the firſt opening. 
M. Sabourin, ſurgeon of Geneva, is recorded in the hiſtory 
of the royal academy of ſciences, an. 1702, for an improve- 
ment in the method of amputation, propoſed to that academy. 
— The whole ſecret conſiſts in ſaving a piece of fleſh and 
kin, a little lower than the place where the ſection is to 


ing 


motrhage.— In three or four days 


lied: baving an actual cautery, or ſome powerful 


de; wherewith the ſtump is to be afterwards covered. — The 
advantages hereof, are, that in leſs than two days time, this 
fleſh unites with the extremes of the divided veſſels, and ſo 


faves the neceſſity either of binding the ends of thoſe veſſels 
with thread, or of applying cauftics or aſtringents ; which 
are methods very dangerous, or at leaſt very incommodious. 
Add, that the bone thus covered up, does not exfoliate. 


* ' AMSDORFIANS, in church- hiſtory, a ſect of Proteſtants, 


in the ſixteenth century; denominared from their leader 
Amſdorf. See LUTHERANISM. 5 

Sanders, Hær. 186. repreſents them as maintaining, that good 
works were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and per- 
nicious to ſalvation.— The Amſdorfians were rigid confeſ- 
zoniſts, 

AMULET *, AMULETUM, a kind of external medica- 
ment, wore about the neck, or other part of the body; to 
prevent, or remove diſeaſes. Z 

* The word amulet is formed of the Latin amoletum, amoli- 
mentum ; of amoliri, to remove, drive away. See PRES ER» 
VATIVE. 

Such are quills of quick-filver, or arſenic, which ſome hang 
on the neck, or wear under the ſhirt againſt the plague, and 
other contagious diſeaſes ; the blood-ſtones worn by others a- 
gainſt hæ morrhages; and that wore by the women of the 
Eaſt-Indies to bring down the menſes. 

Amulets are frequently no other than a ſort of ſpells, or 
charms ; conſiſting of quaint words and characters, ſuppoſed 
to have the virtue of warding off ill.—Pliny makes frequent 
mention of them, See CHñARM, c. 

The Greeks called theſe kind of remedies @uaaxInga, phylac- 
teries; ,d Ja, periapta; aToreAiopara, Sp pact, Ope- 
Eiz, and eον .. The Latins call them amuleta, appenſa, 
pentacula, Sc. See PHYLACTERY, PERIAPTA, Ce. 

The council of Laodicea forbids eccleſiaſtics to wear ſuch 
amulets and phylacteries, on pain of degradation. St. Chry- 
ſoſtom and St, Jerom are likewiſe zealous againſt the ſame 
practice. Hoc apud nos, ſays this laſt father, ſuperſtitioſæ mu- 
lierculæ, in paruulis Evangelits & in crucis ligno & i/tiuſmidi 
r2bus que habent quidem zelum Dei ſed non juxta ſcientiam, uſ- 
qe bodie fafiitant. See Kirch. Ozdip. Ægypt. | 

Anulets are now fallen from the great repute they were an- 
ciently in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges them as an in- 


ſtance of the ingreſs of external effluv ia into the habit; in or- 


der to ſhew the great poroſity of the human body. — He adds, 
that he is perſuaded ſome of theſe external medicines do an- 
ſwer; for that he himſelf having once been ſubject to bleed 
at the noſe, and reduced to uſe feveral remedies to check it ; 
tound the moſs of a dead man's ſkull, though only applied ſo 


35 to touch the ſkin till the moſs was warm thereby, the moſt | 


efteQtual of any. . 

A memorable thing of this kind was communicated to Zwel- 

ter, by the chief phyſician to the ſtates of Moravia, who 
Ving prepared ſome troches of toads after Helmont's man- 


ner, not only found that being worn as amulets they preſerved | 


him and his domeſtics and friends from the plague; but being 
put on the plague-ſores of others, they were greatly relieved, 
and even ſaved thereby. : 

The fame Mr, Boyle thews how the effluvia even of cold a- 
mulets, may in tract of time pervade the pores of a living ani- 
mal; by ſuppoſing an agreement between the pores of the 
kin, and the figure of the corpuſcles. Bellini has demonſtra- 
ted the poſſibility of the thing in his laſt propoſitions, de Febri- 


bu5: and the like is done by Dr. Wainwright, Dr. Keil, &c. | 


Fad Port, SKIN, 3 Dr. 
T, in cookery. See the article OMELET., 
aMURCA, in pharm 


vor. IL. No. 1 


acy, a medicine made of the refuſe or 
6 of expreſſed olives.—It is an aſtringent. See 


AMYNTICA emplaſtra, in pharmacy, defenſative, or 
ſtrengthening plaſters. See EMPLASTER. | 
ANA, ai, in medicine, denotes an equal quantity of any 
things, whether in liquid or dry meaſure. See A. 
Hence anatica proportio is uſed by ſome writers to ſignify the 
ratio, or proportion of equality, See EQUAaliTy, RA 10, Cc. 
ANA, in matters of literature, a Latin termination, adopted 
into the titles of ſeveral] books in other languages.—Ara's or 
books in ana, are collections of the memorable ſayings of 
perſons of learning, and wit; much the fame with what we 
otherwiſe call table-talk. 
Wolfius has given the hiſtory of books in ana, in the preface 
to the Caſauboniana: he there obſerves, that though ſuch 
titles be new, the thing it ſelf is very old; that Xenophon's 
books of the deeds and ſayings of Socrates, as well as the dia- 
logues of Plato, are Socratiana that the apothegms of the 
philoſophers, collected by Diogenes Laertius; the ſentences 
of Pythagoras, and thoſe of Epictetus; the works of Athe- 
næus, Stobæus, and divers others, are ſo many ana's, Even 
the Gemara of the Jews, with ſeveral other oriental writings, 
according to Wolfius, properly belong to the fame claſs, To 
this head of ana may likewiſe be referred the Orphica, the Py- 
thagoraa, & ſapica, Pyrrhonea, &c, See GEMARA, 
The Scaligerana was the firſt piece that appeared with a title 
in and. It was compoſed by Iſan de Vaſſan, a young Champa- 
nois, recommended to Joſ. Scaliger by Caſaubon. Being much 
with Scaliger, who was daily viſited by the men of learning 
at Leyden, de Vaſſan wrote down whatever things of any 
moment he heard Scaliger ſay.— And thus aroſe the Scalige- 
rana, Which was not printed till many years after at Geneva 
in 1666. Patin, Lett. 431.—Soon after came the Perronia- 
na, Thuana, Naudæana, Patiniana, Sorberiana, Menagiana, 
Anti-menagiana, Fureteriana, Chevræana, Leibmtziana, &c. 
to Arleguiniana. 
ANA BAPTIST ON. See the article ABAP TIS TON. 
ANABAPTIS TS“, a religious ſect, hof diſtinguiſhing 
tenet is, that children are not to be baptized, till they arrive 
at years of diſcretion; as holding it requiſite, that they give 
a reaſon of their faith, before they can receive a regular bap- 
tiſm. See BAPTISM. | 
The word is compounded of ayg, denuo, again; and gan- 
Eo, I baptize; of ga, I waſh : it being their practice to 
re-baptize ſuch as had been baptized in their infancy. 
There were Anabaptiſis even in the primitive church; that 
is, heretics who baptized a ſecond time: ſuch were the No- 
vatians, Cataphrygians, and Donatiſts. See NoyaTIan, 
CATAPHRYGIAN, and DonATIsT. 8 
There were alſo in the third century ſeveral catholic biſhops 
in Aſia and Africa, who held the baptiſm of heretics inva- 
lid ; and therefore rebaptized ſuch as were converted to or- 
thodoxy.— But theſe ancient re-baptiſts were not called Ana- 
bapti/ts. See RE-BAPTIZANTS. 
In the twelfth century, the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, and Pe- 
trobruſſians, are alſo recorded as of the ſame belief; but nei- 
ther was the denomination given them. See ALBIGENSES, 
W ALDENSES, Oc. | 
Thoſe properly called Anabapti/ts, are a ſect of Proteſtants, 
who firſt appeared in the ſixteenth century, in ſome pro- 
vinces of Germany, particularly Weſtphalia, where they 
committed ſeveral outrages. —T hey taught, that baptiſm was 
not to be conferred on children; that it is unlawful to ſwear, 
or to bear arms ; that a true chriſtian cannot be a magiſtrate, 
Ee. Rane. 
It is not known who was the author of this ſe: ſome charge 
it on Carloſtad ; others on Zuinglius. Cochlæus ſays it was 
Balthazar Pacimontanus, who began to teach in 1527; and 
was burnt, at Vienna, ſome time afterwards. —Mezorius af- 
firms it was firſt broached by Pelargus, in 1522; who was 
ſeconded by Stubner, Bodenſtein, Carloſtadius, Weſtenberg 
Quiccou, — More, Oe. | 
But the common opinion fathers it on Thomas Munſter, or 
rather Munzer, of Zwickau, a city of Miſnia; and Nich. 
Storck or Pelargus, of Stalberg in Saxony ; two perſons original- 
ly diſciples of 3 from whom they took occaſion to ſepa- 
rate, on pretence that his doctrine was not perfect enough ; 
that he had only carried the reformation half-way ; and that 
to arrive at the true eſſential religion of Chriſt, immediate 
revelation muſt be added to the dead letter of ſcripture : «x 


* 


revelationibyes divinis judicandum efſe dicebat, & ex bibliis, Mun- 
cerus. In effect, if theſe two perſons were not the firſt in- 


ventors of the doctrine; they appear, at leaſt, to have been 
the firſt teachers, and propagators thereof. See LUTHERA - 
N1SM. | ; e 
Sleidan furniſhes the beſt account of the origin of the Ana- 
baptiſts, in his Hiſtorical C Ee Pry he W 
* | 


þ 


ANA 


had preached up ſo ſtrenuouſly for the evangelical liberty, that 


the peaſants of Suabia flocking together, leagued themſelves 


againſt the eccleſiaſtical powers, on pretence of defending the 
evangelical doctrine, and ſhaking off the yoke of ſervitude: 


Obducta cauſa quaſi & evangelii doctrinam tueri, & ſervitutem 


ab ſe profugare vellent. Luther wrote them ſeveral exhorta- 
tions to lay down their arms, but in vain: they retorted his 
own doctrine upon him: maintaining, that having been made 
free by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, it was injurious to the name 
of Chriſtian, that they had hitherto been reputed ſervants: quod 
huc uſque ſint habiti velut conditione ſervi. Accordingly they 
proclaimed every where, that they only took up arms, by rea- 
ſon they eſteemed themſelves obliged thereto by command- 
ment of God. | 

Luther finding all his exhortations ineffeCtual, publiſhed a 
book, wherein he invited all the world to take up arms a- 
gainſt thoſe fanatics, who thus abuſed the word of God. He 
was obliged to write a ſecond, ſoon after, to juſtify his con- 
duct; which to many appeared too ſevere, and even cruel, 
The Anabaptifts, to the number of forty thouſand, ravaged 
all the places wherever they came. John of Leyden, who 


headed them, declared himſelf their king; and never ſtirred | 


out or appeared in public, without a large retinue of princi- 
pal officers: two young men always rode immediately after 
him, the one bearing in his hand a crown, and the other a 
naked ſword. — Their pretence was to eſtabliſh the new reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, by force of arms; condemning all 
uſe of arms for other purpoſes. 

Calvin wrote a treatiſe againſt the Anabapti/ts, ſtill extant in 
his Opuſcula, —What they chiefly ſupported their great doc- 
trine on, was thoſe words of our CE He that believes and 
is baptized, ſhall be ſaved, Mark c. xvi. v. 16. As none but 
adults are capable of believing, they argued, that no others 
were capable of baptiſm: eſpecially as there is no paſſage in all 
the New Teſtament, where the baptiſm of infants is clearly 
enjoined. Calvin, and other writers againſt them, are pretty 
much embarraſſed to anſwer this argument; and are obliged 
to have recourſe to tradition, and the practice of the primitive 
church. In this point they have apparently the advantage 
over them ; mention being made of infant-baptiſm by Ori- 
gen; the author of the queſtions attributed to Juſtin ; a coun- 
cil held in Africa, ſpoke of 4 St. Cyprian, where the bap- 
tiſm of infants immediately after they were born, was expreſly 
enjoined; and ſeveral other councils, of Autun, of Maſon, of 
Giron, of London, of Vienna, &c. beſide other fathers, as 
Irenzus, Jerom, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, Oc. 

It muſt be added, that very conſiderable arguments may be 
drawn againſt the Anabaptifh even from ſcripture: children, 
we are told, are capable of the kingdom of heaven; Mark x. 
14; Luke xviii. 16, and our Saviour made ſuch be brought 
near him, and bleſſed them. Yet, he aſſures us in St. John 
iii. 5. that unleſs a man be baptized he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. Whence it follows, that children, inaſ- 
much as they are capable of entering into heaven, are alſo ca- 
pable of being baptized. —The Anabaptiſts anſwer, that thoſe 
here ſpoke of by our Saviour, were grown big, ſince the 
could come to him; and conſequently were capable of an A 
of faith; but this is contrary to the expreſs terms of ſcripture, 
which in St. Matthew and St, Mark, calls them raids; and 


in St. Luke, BzeÞy, little children: The fame faint Luke writes, 


that they were brought to Jeſus; which is a preſumption that 
they were not yet able to walk. 

Another argument much inſiſted on, is drawn from theſe 
words of St. Paul to the Romans, c. V. v. 17. If by one man's 
© offence death reigned ; much more they who receive abun- 


* dance of grace and of the gift of righteouſneſs, ſhall reign 


6 in life by one, Jeſus Chriſt,” For if all become criminal 
by one; then are children criminal: conſequently, if all are 
juſtified by one, then are children juſtified : but this cannot be 
without faith. Andconſequently children may have the faith 
required for the receiving of baptiſm, i. e. an actual faith, 
preceding the \ ſacrament, as a diſpoſition requiſite thereto, 


This faith they have, not of themſelves, but by others, viz. 


their parents, or their godfathers or godmothers, who anſwer 
for them. Nor is there any thing in the whole diſpenſation, 
but what is very equitable: it being but juſt, that as they had 


. finned in the will of another, they might alſo be juſtified by 


the will of another. 

The Anabapti/ts adopted ſeveral other dogmata from the Gno- 
ſtics, &c. touching the incarnation, &c. But thoſe who now 
retain the name, have abandoned the greateſt part thereof ; and 


in lieu of the fanatic zeal of the ancient founders of the ſect, 
have given into an exemplary ſimplicity in their actions, diſ- 


cipline, dreſs, & c. not much unlike the modern Quakers. 
See QUAKERS. | 

As they multiplied, they divided into a great number of ſecto; 
which took particular denominations, either from the leaders 
thereof, or the peculiar opinions which they ſuperadded to 
the general ſyſtem of Anabaptiſm.—The principal were the 


* Muncerians, Cathariſts, Enthuſiaſts, Silentes, Adamites, 


Georgians, Independants, Hutites, Melchiorites, Nudipeda- 
lians, Mennonites, Bulcholdians, Auguſtinians, Servetians, 
Monaſterians, Libertins, Deorelictians, Semperorantes, Po- 


lygamites, Ambroſians, Clancularians, Manifeſtar; 
bularians, Pacificators, Paſtoricides, : ou 
2 * 8 Ce *, in antiquity, 
_ horleback, or in chariots, for the greater expediti 
CourtR and PosT. wrt = bn 


* 
| . 1 word comes from was Greek avaBanms, adjeenſus mour. 
ANABASIS®, AwzBzc, isa Greek word, ſignifyi 
gnify ing aſcenſ 
AN A BASIS, in medicine. the ſtate of U in i 
See PERIoD. | ; r N n 
w AvraBagi; is derived from avaBaiw, to afſeend. 
ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the Dragon's Tail 
- ſouthern node of the moon, where ſhe paſſes the ecliptic ſ 
north to ſouth latitude. See DRAGON, and Nope Y 
ANABROSISS, in medicine, otherwiſe called diabraſ the 
iſſuing of blood at a hole wore in a vein by corroſion,” 
The word is Greek, c » 9.4. eroſio. 
ANACALYPTERIA®, Avaxanuolnpua, in antiquity, fea; 
eee en CO, on the day that the bride wa 
ermitted to lay aſide her veil, and to be i ic. 
FEAST, MARRIAGE, Se. x e 
* They were thus called from the 
diſcover, uncover. 
ANACAMPTIC, ſignifies as much as refle&ino : 2 
frequently uſed in reference to echoes, Rn) an 
ſounds produced anacamptically, or by reflection. See Re 
nag 4- SOUND, and Echo. | 
ence alſo anacamptics is by ſome uſed for the ſcience of 
flected rays; otherwiſe called catoptrics. whey 
gener 44rd catoptrics, See CAror rale, 
ANACARDINA Confectio. See the article Cont 
a 0 
AN A CATH ARTICS®, is uſually underſtood 472 
ing medicine, that works upwards. See PRC ATIVI. 


The word comes from , 
BF; I purge. _ 7 OT Wai 
ANACEPHALAOSIS®, in rhetoric, a recapitulation; 
or a ſhort and ſummary repetition of the heads of a diſcourk, 
. | 
he word comes from the ich i | 
ſignifies again, and 2 __ 
ANAC HORET % ANACHORETA, a hermit, or devout 
** living alone in ſome deſart; to be further out d 
e reach of the temptations of the world, and more at lei. 
ſure for meditation. See HERR MIT. 
: * The . comes from the Greek ara gg, T retire int « 
uch were St. Anthony, St. Hilarion ; 
_ _ firſt of the tribe of anachorets. n 
nacharets, popularly anchorets, are very numerous amons 
the Greeks: conſiſting principally of Mac who not nin 
for the fatigues and offices of the monaſtery, purchaſea lit 
ſpot of ground, with a cell, whither they retreat, and newer 
appear in the monaſtery again, excepting on ſolemn days 
See Monx, Theſe are ſometimes alſo called aſcete, and ſ+- 
litaries. See ASCETIC, &c, 
The anachorets of Syria and Paleſtine retire into the moſt ob. 
ſcure, and unfrequented places; hiding themſelves under rock 
and mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous produQtions d 
the earth, | 
There have alſo been anachorets in the weſt: Peter Damian, 
who was of the order of hermits, frequently ſpeaks of then 
with eloge. He repreſents them as by far the moſt perted 
ſort of monks; holding them in much higher opinion and it 
neration than the Cœnobites, or monks reſiding in monaſt: 
ries. See COENOBITE. 
Many of theſe retire, with the leave of their abbots, and hat 
an allowance from the monaſtery,—The people, in regard d 
their piety, preſent them with good ſums of money, whicl 
they carefully hoard up, and at their death, bequeath it u 
the monaſtery they had belonged to. 
ANACHRONISMS®, in matters of chronology, an en 
in computation of time; whereby an event is placed eatli 
than it really happened. See Time and CyHRoNnoLOGY. 


*The word is compounded of the Greek ap, „rd 
retrorſum, higher, backwards; and > 2 


Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at the tim 
of Æneas; though, in reality, ſhe did not come there ti 
ooo years after the taking of Troy.—An error on the oth 
ide, whereby a fact is placed later, and lower than it ſhoul 
be, is called a oops jon | | 
ANACLATICS, that part of optics which conſiders it 
fracted light. See REFRAcTION. 
Anaclatics are the ſame with what we moge uſually cal 
dioptrics. See DiopTRICs, 5 
ANACLETERIAS®, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts celeb 
ted in honour of kings and princes, when they came of 225 
and took upon them the adminiſtration of their ſtate, a 
made a ſolemn declaration thereof to the people. 
*The word is formed of a, and As, voce, I call. 
ANACREONTIC, in the Greek and Latin poetry, ſon* 
thing invented by Anacreon; or in the manner and taſte a 
-Anacreon. | 
Anacreon, a poet of Teios, who lived upwards of 400 Je 
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OY I et eaſy and natural, turn of his poeſy.— 
hs __— of 51 odes ſtill extant 3 and few of the 2 0 


We have 
dern poets, 


but have anacreontics in imitation thereof. 


moſt of them compoſed in verſes of ſeven ſyllables; 
* of three feet and an half, ſpondees and iambus's, 


though ſometimes anapæſts. 


Hence, verſes in that meaſure are uſually called anacreontics, 


See VERSE, 


or anacreontic ver ſes. 


IPLOSIS, Avadirawris, denotes a repetition of the 
ARS of the former verſe, or member, in the beginning 


laſt word 
of the next: e. gi 


If children then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Chriſt. 
ANApIPLOSIS, in medicine, denotes the redoubling or return 
of the paroxyſm of a fever, chiefly of a ſemitertian. 
This is otherwiſe called epanalep/is, and epanadiploſis. 
ANAGLYPHICE®, or ANnNAaGLyPTICE, denotes that 
ſpecies of ſculpture wherein the ſtrokes or figures are promi- 


ANAGOGICAL®, Tranſporting, ſomething that raiſes the 


ANAGOGY, ANAGOOE, a rapture, or elevation of the 
ANAG RAM“, ANnNAGRAMMA, a tranſpoſal of the letters 


tion of learning in that age. _— 


Audit ſe fociam timidiſque ſupervenit Zgle, 
gle Naiadum pulcherrimg—— }_ 
6 pulcherrimus aſter, 


—— 


Aſter equo fidens 


nent or emboſſed. See SCULPTURE, 1 
* The word comes from the Greek zyayavpu, exſculpo. 


mind to things eternal, and divine; the great objects of the 
next life, See ANAGOGY. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek ay,1wq, raviſhing, 

carrying away, overturning ; which is formed of the prepo- 

fition ava, ſurſum, upwards, and 49 )u, leading ; of aw, 

duco. 
The term is principally uſed in ſpeaking of the divers ſenſes 
of ſcripture. —The literal ſenſe is the firſt, and natural 
ſenſe : the myſtical ſenſe is founded on the natural ſenſe, from 
whence it is taken by analogy or compariſon, by ſimilitude of 
reſemblance of one thing to another ; and is divided into ſe- 
veral kinds. See MysTi1CAL. 5 8 
Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it is 
called the allegorical ſenſe. See ALLEGORICAL, 
Where it regards our morals, it is called the tropological ſenſe, 
And where it regards eternity, or the life to come, it is called 
the anagogical ſenſe. 
ſoul, to things celeſtial, and eternal. See ExTasy, &c. 
of a name; with a combination thereof in ſome new man- 
ner, ſo as to exhibit one or more words, either to the ad- 
vantage, or diſadvantage of the perſon to whom it belongs. 
See NAME. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ava, backwards, and 

yea αẽ, letter. 5 
Thus, the anagram of Galenus is angelus ; that of ica, 
caligo; that of Alſtedius, ſedulitas; that of Sir Edmund-Bury 
Godfrey, I find murdered by rogues, or by Rome's rude finger 
die; that of Loraine, is a/erion ; on which account it was, 
that the family of Loraine took alerions for their armoury. 
—Calvin, in the title of his Þ/titutions, printed at Straſburg 
in 1539, calls himſelf Alcumus, which is the anagram of Cal- 
vinus, and the name of an eminently learned perſon in the 
time of Charlemaign, who contributed greatly to the reſtora- 
„in his Argents, ana- 
Zrammatizes Calvinus by a leſs creditable name, Uſnulca : and 
Rabelais, to be revenged of the ſame Calvin, who had made 
an anagram of his name, found in that of Calvin, Fan Cul. 


Such as keep cloſe to the definition of anagram, take the li- 


berty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter only ; but 


ſuch as ſtand up for the poetical licence, make bold ſome- | 
times to uſe E for E, V for W, 8 for Z, and C for K ;and| 


In matters of language, we ſay, new words are formed by 


vice verſa, See ALPHABET. 
This way of writing was ſcarce known among the ancients : 
Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles IX. is uſually 
ſaid to be the firſt that broached it: yet Lycophron, who 
wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 years before 
Chriſt, appears to have been no ſtranger to the art of making 
anagrams, Canterus, in his Prolegomena to Lycophron, gives 
us two of his pieces in this kind; the firſt on the name of 
king Ptolemy, Ilroaeaucs, in which he found aro wearer, 
of honey; to inſinuate the ſweetneſs and mildneſs of that 
prince; the ſecond was on queen Arſinoe, Agowon, of whom 
he made Iov *"Hpas, Funo's Violet. 
The Cabbalifts among the Jews are profeſſed anagrammiſts; 


the third part of their art, which they call themura, i. e. 


changing, being nothing but the art of making anagrams, or 
of finding hidden and myſtical — in names : which they 
o by changing, tranſpoſing, and di erently combining the 


letters of thoſe names. Thus, of MN the letters of Noah's | 
name, they make IN grace : of D the Meſſiah, they make 


MN by ſhall rejoice. 


here are two manners of making anagrams ; for, 19, ſome| 
only conſiſt in dividing a ſingle word into ſeveral: Thus the | 


=nigma of the god Terminus, mentioned by Aulus Gellius, 
lib. XII. c, 6. is founded on the anagram TER Minus: 
and thus Suſtineamus yields ſus tinea mus.— This kind alone 


The ſecond, is where the order and ſituation of the letters is 
changed: ſuch are thoſe above mentioned; and alſo theſe, 
Roma, Maro, Amor; Fulius, Livius; Corpus, Porcus, Pro- 
cus, Spurco. 2 . 
To find all the Anacrams any name will admit of alge- 
braically, ſee the articles CHAN GES and CoMBINAT ION. 
The fineſt and happieſt of all the anagram extant, is that on 
the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt; Quid eſt veritas? 
which anagrammatically make, Eft vir qui adeſt: the anagram, 
here, is the beſt, and juſteſt anſwer that could poſſibly be 
ven, 
Beſides the ancient kind of anagram, there have been new 
ones invented; as, the mathematical anagram, invented in 
1680; by which the abbot Catelan found, that the eight 
ow of the name of Lewis XIV. made vrai heros, i. e. true 
ero, 
We are now likewiſe furniſhed with the numerical anagram 
more properly called chronegram; where the numeral letters 
(i. e. ſuch as in the Roman ciphering ſtood for numbers) 
taken together, according to their numerical values, expreſs 
ſome epocha: of which kind is that diſtich of Godart on the 
birth of the late French king, in the year 1038, on a day 
3 there was a conjunction of the eagle with the lion's 
eart: | 
eXorlens DeLphIn agVILz Cor DI/yVe Leonls 
 Congreſſ V gaLLos 45 LetllagVe refeClt. 
ANALECTA\®*, a Greek term, uſed for a collection of ſmall 
pieces or compoſitions. | 
The word is formed of 2yza:7w, I gather. 


ANALEMMA“, a planiſphere, or projection of the ſphere, 
on the plane of the meridian, orthographically made, by ſtrait 
lines and ellipſes; the eye being ſuppoſed to be at an infinite 
diſtance, and in the eaſt, or weſt points of the horizon. See 
PLANISPHERE, PROJECTION, and SPHERE. 
The word is derived from the Greek avarnuuay of - 
AauC avw, reſumo, I take backward. 
ANALEMMA, is alſo uſed for a gnomon, or aſtrolabe, conſiſting 
of the furniture of the ſame projection, drawn on a plate of 
braſs, or wgod; with an horizon, or curſor fitted to it. See 
ASTROLABE. | 
Its uſe is for finding the time of the ſun's riſing and ſetting, 
the length of the longeſt day in any latitude, and the hour of 
the day. - 
The 3 is alſo of conſiderable uſe among dialliſts, for 
laying down the ſigns of the zodiac, with the length of days, 
and other matters of furniture, upon dials. See DiaL, and 
FURNITURE. | 
ANALEPTICSX, in medicine, reſtoratives; or remedies 
proper to reſtore the body, when waſted or emaciated, either 
by the continuance of a diſeaſe, or the want of food. See 
RESTORATIVE. | 
The word is Greek, Alan, derived of avaauuBurus 
T re-eftabliſh, reſtore. 
ANALOGICAL Syllgi/m. See the article Sr LLOOGISU. 
ANALOG V“, a certain relation, proportion, or agree- 
ment, which ſeveral things, in other reſpects different, bear 
to each other. Such is that between the bull in the heavens, 
and the animal ſo called on earth. | | 


* The word is Greek, ayza:y:;x; which the Latins uſually 
render by comparatio, and proportionalitas. 

Among geometricians, analegy is frequently uſed for a ſimili- 
tude of ratio's; called alſo proportion. See PROPORTION. 
Reaſonings by analogy may ſerve to explain and illuſtrate, but 
not to prove any thing; Pons is a great deal of our philoſophi- 
Zing no better founded. See PROBABILITY, SIMILI- 
TUDE," PHILOSOPHIZING, &c, | 


- analogy, i. e. new names are given to new things, conforma- 
bly to the eſtabliſhed names of other things of the like nature 
and kind. See LANGUAGE, and WorD.—The difficulties 
and obſcurit ies in a language, are chiefly to be cleared up by 
analigy. See ET YMOLIOG MW. 

The ſchoolmen define analogy to be a refemblance, joined 
with ſome diverſity: its foundation, according to them, is 
laid in the proportion of ſeveral things, conſidered as that 
proportion proceeds upon different conſiderations. See PRo- 
PORTION. | | Si 
Thus, a ſound animal, a ſound food, and a found propoſition, 
agreeing in this, that they have a common denomination, 
but the reaſon or quality whereon the denomination is found- 
ed, different; are ſaid to have an analogy, or to be analogous. 

Accordingly, analgous things are defined to be ſuch as have 

a common name, but the thing immediately ſignified by that 

common name, different; yet with ſome corceſpondence or 

relation diſcernible therein, See GENERAL Term. : 

Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of analgy, v:z. 

—of inequality, where the reaſon of the common denomina- 

tion is the ſame in nature, but not in degree or order: in 

which ſenſe, animal is analogous to man, and brute.—Ofat- 
tribution; where though the reaſon of the common name be 
the ſame, there is a difference in its habitude or reſpect there- 
to: in which ſenſe, healthy is ana/ogous both to a man, and 


ſeems to have been uſed among the Romans. 


an exerciſe, Of proportionality ; where, though the —_ 


— — —  - 


of the common name do really differ, ou they bear ſome | 
proportion to each other: in this ſenſe, the gills of fiſhes are 
faid to be analzgous to the lungs in terreſtrial animals: and 
thus, the eye and the underſtanding are ſaid to bear an ana- 
lagy to each other. | : 
ANALOGISM, AnaLoG1smus, in logic, denotes an ar- 
gument from the cauſe to the effect. See CAusE, c. 
'-ANALYSIS*, in logic, a method of applying the rules of 


reaſoning, to reſolve a diſcourſe into its principles; in order | 


to a diſcovery of its truth, or falſhood. Or an examination 
of ſome diſcourſe, propoſition, or other matter, by ſearching 
into its principles, and ſeparating and opening its parts; in 
order to conſider them more diſtinctly, and arrive at a more 
preciſe knowledge of the whole. See DiscouRsE, PRo- 
POSITION, REDUCTION, Oc, 


* The word is Greek ayaavm, Which literally ſignifies, re/o- 
lution, formed of ax, and ave, folvos, reſoluo, I looſen, I 
reſolve. 

Analyſis makes one great branch, or ſpecies of method; called 
alſo reſolution, See METHoD, and RESOLUTION. 
ANALYSIS, in mathematics, a method of ſolving, or reſolving 
mathematical problems. See PROBLEM, | 
There are two general methods of finding truth in mathema- 
tics; ſyntheſis, and analyſis.— Analyſis is the demonſtration, 
or conlideration of the conſequences drawn from any propo- 
ſition; in which a man proceeds, till he comes to ſome known 
truth, by means whereof, he may be able to give a ſolution of 
the problem. See RE SOLUTION. 
The method of analyſis conſiſts more in the judgment and 
readineſs of apprehenſion, than in any particular rules, where 
pure geometry is made uſe of, as it was among the ancients; 
but at preſent algebra is principally uſed on this occaſion, 
which furniſhes certain rules to perform or arrive at the end 
propoſed. See ANALYTIC. 
This method, under its preſent improvements, muſt be al- 
lowed the apex or height of all human learning; being the 
great inſtrument or means whereby ſo many ſurprizing diſ- 
coveries have been of late years made, both in mathematics, 
and philoſophy.—It furniſhes the moſt perfect inſtances, and 
examples of the art of reaſoning ; gives the mice ſurpriz ing 
readineſs at deducing and diſcovering things unknown, from 
a few data; and by uſing ſigns for ideas, preſents things to 
the imagination, which otherwiſe ſeemed out of its ſphere. — 


By this, geometrical demonſtrations may be wonderfully | 


abridged ; and a long ſeries of argumentations, wherein the 
mind cannot without the utmoſt effort and attention diſcover 
the connection of ideas, are hereby converted into ſenſible 
ſigns, and the ſeveral operations required therein, effected by 
the combination of thoſe ſigns.— But what is yet more extra- 
ordinary, by means of this art, a number of truths are fre- 
83 expreſſed by a ſingle line, which in the common wa 

of explaining and demonſtrating things, would fill whole vo- 


lumes. Thus by mere contemplation of one ſingle line, whole | 


ſciences may ſometimes be learnt in a few minutes time; 
which otherwiſe could ſcarce be attained in many years. See 
MATHEMATICS, KNOWLEDGE, THEOREM, Oc. 

ANALYSIS is divided, with regard to its object, into that of 
finites, and that of infinites. 

ANnaLys1s of finite Quantities, is what we otherwiſe call pe- 
cious arithmetic, or algebra. See ALGEBRA, and Specious 
ARITHMETIC, 

ANALYSIS of Infinites, called alſo the new ANAL ys1s, is par- 
ticularly uſed for the Method of Fluxions, or the Differential 
Calculus, See FLUX1oONs, and CALCULvus; ſee alſo Ix I- 
NITE. 

ANALYSIS, is alſo uſed in chemiſtry, for the decompounding 
of a mixt body; or the reduction thereof into its principles, 
See PRINCIPLE, DECoMPosITION, Body, Oc. 


To analyze bodies, or reſolve them into their component parts, | 


is the chief object of the art of chymiſtry. See CHYMISTRY. 
The analy/is of bodies, is principally effected by means of 
fire. See FIRE. . 
All bodies, by a chymical analyſis, reſolve into water, earth, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; though every body does not af- 
ford all theſe parts, but ſome more, ſome leſs, according to 
the kingdom they belong to. See ELEMENT.—See alſo 
WaTER, EARTH, SALT, Sc. 
The analyſis of vegetables is eaſy; that of foſſils, particularly 
metals and ſemi-metals, difficult, See VEGETABLE, Fos- 
SIL, METAL, Cc. | | 
The many analyſes that have been made of plants by Bourdelin 
and others, have generally proved uſeleſs with regard to an 
diſcoveries of the properties and virtues of the plants . 


The moſt falutary plants, in this way of treatment, yield 


much the ſame principles as the moſt poiſonous, The reaſon 


apparently is, that the too great action of the fire in diſtillation | 
changes the plants and their principles; on this account, in- | 


ſtead of diſtillation, M. Boulduc has made his analyſes by de- 


coction only. Vid. Mem, Acad. R. Scienc. an, 1734. p. 139. | 


hift. 6853 

Some bodies of the foſſil tribe conſiſt of particles ſo very mi- 

nute, and ſo firmly united, that the corpuſcles thereof need 
leſs heat to carry them off, than to ſeparate them into their 


| 


ANA 


principles: ſo that the analhſis is impracticable in ſuch bo- 

dies. — Hence the difficulty of analy/ing ſulphur. See Sui 

PHUR., 

The anatomical diſſection of an animal, is alſo a kind of ,. 

nalyſis, See ANATOMY, DISSECTION, SKELETON, &. 

ANALYSIS is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or table of the 
principal heads, or articles of a continued diſcourſe; diſpoſe 
in their natural order, and dependency. 

Analyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabetical indexes; but 
are leſs uſed, as being more intricate. 

ANALYTIC, ANALYTICAL, ſomething that belongs to 
or partakes of the nature of analyſis. See AN ALVYSIis. 
Thus, we ſay, an analytical demonſtration ; anahtical en. 
qui 3 analytical table, or ſcheme ; analytic method, Oc. 

e METHoD. 
The analytic method ſtands oppoſed to the ſynthetic.—“ A, 
in mathematics, ſays Sir I. Newton, fo in natural philoſo- 
phy, the inveſtigation of difficult things by the anahtic me- 
© thod, ought to precede the method of compoſition. This 
« analyſis conſiſts in making experiments, and obſervations 
and in drawing general concluſions therefrom by induction, 
and admitting of no objections againſt the concluſions, but 
© ſuch as are drawn from experiments and other certain 
© truths. And though the arguing from experiments and 
© obſervations by induction, be no demonſtration of general 
© concluſions; yet it is the beſt way of arguing which the 
© nature of the things admits of; and may be eſteemed ſo 
much the ſtronger, as the induction is more general. And 
if no exception occur from phænomena, the concluſion 
may be pronounced generally. By this way of analyſi, we 
may proceed from compounds to their ingredients; from 
motions to the forces producing them; and in general, 
from effects to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes to 
more general ones, till the argument Ji: he moſt gene- 
ral,— This is the analytic method, 

The ſynthetic conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſcovered and 

eſtabliſhed as principles; and by them explaining the phz- 

© nomena 22 from them, and proving the explana- 
tions.“ See SYNTHESIS, 

ANALYTICS, Ax AL VT ICA, the ſcience or doctrine, and 
uſe of analyſis. See ANALYSIS, | 
The great advantage of the modern mathematics above the 
ancient, is in point of analytics. See MATHE MATics, 

GEOMETRY, @c. ; 

The authors on the ancient analytics, are enumerated by 
Pappus, in the preface to his ſeventh book of mathematical 
collections; being, Euclid, in his Data, and Poriſmata; A- 
pollonius, de Sectione Rationis: Apollonius, in his Conics,. In- 
clinations, and Ta#ions; Ariſtæus, de Locis ſolidis; and Era- 
toſthenes, de mediis Proportionalibus, But the ancient anah- 
tics were very different from the modern. 

To the modern anahtics, principally, belong algebra; the 
hiſtory of which, with the ſeveral authors thereon, fee under 
the article ALGEBRA. 

The chief writers upon the analyſis of infinites, are its inven- 
tor, Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Analy/is per Quantitatum Series, 
Fluxiones & 2 2759 cum enumeratione Linearum tertii or- 
dinis; and de Juadratura Curvarum: and M. Leibnitz, in 
AZ. Eruditor. an. 1684: the Marquis de YHopital, in his 4- 
nalyſe des infiniment petites, 1696: Carre in his Methode pour 
la meſure des Surfaces, la dimenſion des Solides, &c. par I applica- 
tion du calcul integral, 1700: G. Manfredi, in a poſthumous 
piece, de Conſiruttione Aquationum differentialium primi gradus, 
1707: Nic. Mercator. in Logarithmotechnia, 1668; Cheyne, 
in Methodus Huxionum inverſa, 1703; Craig, in Metbodus 

_ figurarum lineis rectis & curvis comprehenſarum Quadraturas 

| determinandi, 1685; and de Quadraturis figurarum curvuili- 
nearum & locis, &c. 1693: Dav. Gregory, in Exerctatio 
Geometrica de dimenſione figurarum, 1684; and Nieuwentuit, 
in Conſiderationes circa Analyſeos ad quantitates inſinitè parvas 
8 principia, 1695.— The ſum of what is found in 
VHopital, Carre, Cheyne, Gregory, and Craig; is collected 
into one volume, and very well explained by & Hayes, un- 
der the title of, 4 Treatif, of Fluxions, &c. 1704.—And the 
ſubſtance of moſt of the reſt in Pere Reyneau's Analyſe de- 
montr#e, 2 vol. 4%. 1728, 17 95 Pe. 

ANALYTICS is alſo uſed by ſome for a part of logics, which 
teaches to decline and, conſtrue reaſon, as grammar 
words. See Loc ic, Reasovn, &c. 
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ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpective and painting, a N 


ſtrous projection; or a repreſentation of ſome image, eithe 
on a plane or curve furkice, deformed ; which at a certain 
diſtance ſhall appear regular, and in proportion, Sec PR0- 
JECTION. . | 
*The word is Greek; compounded of aye, and wogpwns, for- 
matic, of tegen, Form." "36-3 ons 
To make an .anamorphoſis, or monſtrous projection on 3 
lane. Draw the ſquare ABCD, (Tab. Perſpettive, fg. 10. 
Ne I.) of a bigneſs at pleaſure, and ſubdivide it into a num 
of areolas, or leſſer ſquares.—In this ſquare, or reticle, call 
ed the craticular prototype, let the image to be diſtorted be 
drawn, —Then draw the line a 6 (fg. 19. Ne 3.) AB 


and divide it into the ſame number of equal parts, as 4 
1 1929 21 
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F ne proto AB; and in E, the middle thereof, [ tin pbetry, conſiſting of two ſhort, and oi g fyllabie- 
ho he PTE RV, © nach the ͤâVd it cog ug ll 
rpendicular to EV, ſo much the ſhorter, as the image 1s | 2 word is derived from aua nn, contra ferio, becauſe in 
deſired to be more diſtorted. © rom each point of diviſion 2 ad r ee the ground was ſtruck in a contrary or- 
draw right lines to V, and join the points a and S, by the Ane it *. * 2 7 daciyl. Whence alſo the Greeks 
right line a 8. Through the points d e g, draw lines paral PP 97 ey, enn, ili. p. 474. See Da NL. 
jel to @ chen will oc be the ſpace that the monſtrous | Such are the words Legerent, Sapions, Ef. 
projection is to elinea 1 C 8 Anapæſtic verſes, i; e. verſes wholly compoſed | 
type. C were much in vogue among the ron þ t Se 8 
| Lallly, in every areola, or ſmall trapezium of the ſpace ac ay A ÞPHORA+; in — a figure whereby. UE os 
9 draw what appears delineated in the corr eſpondent areola of | words are repeated in the be Ain of {; f. 4 . 
1 the ſquare A 5 D: * means your will obtain a deform- verſes. See Ficurt © S everal ſentences or 
7 mage, Which yet will appear in juſt proportion to an eye * The 8 | ET f 
3 a it 3 length , and faiſed above it the height a * MY ITY e ſignify ing relation, or re- 
I VS. See DESIGNING, : 2 . Such, e. gr. is this of the pſalmiſt: The voice | 
4 It will be diverting to manage It ſo, that the deformed image] powerful: the voice of tha lord is full of majeſty 1 tr Tx 
l do not repreſent a mere chaos z, but ſome other image : thus, | of the lord ſhaketh the wilderneſs, | 
N we have ſeen à river with ſoldiers, waggons, &c. marching] AN APL EROTICS“, in medicine, ſuch remedies 28 in. 
3 along the ſide of it; ſo drawn, that when viewed by an eye] carnate, and fill up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh See 
5 in the point 8, it appears to be th ſatyrical face of a man. Wound, and ULcts. 
1 An image alſo may be diſtorted m hanically, by perforatingg The word comes from the Greek a FI 7 - 4 
4 it here ahd there with a needle, and placing it againſt al Anaplerotics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call incar- 
4 candle; or lamp; and obſerving where the rays which paſs] natives. See INCARNATIVE, and SARCOPHAGUS, 
4 through theſe little holes fall on a plane, or curve ſuperficies ; AN ARCH, the want of government in a nation, where 
1 for they will give the correſponding points of the image de- no ſupreme authority is lodged, either in the prince or other 
) 3 formed: by means whereof, the deformation may be com-] rulers; but the people live at large, and alt things are in 
| 4 pleated, | | confuſion, See GovERNMENT. 
1 4 To draw the Anamorphoſis, or deformation of an image upon | *The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and 4, 
e 4 the convex ſurface of a cone, —It is manifeſt from the former | command, principality. | 0/6" 
n I caſe, that all here required, is to make a craticular ectype on|ANASARCA, Avzoapya, in medicine, a fort of uni- 
, I the ſuperficies of the cone, which ſhall appear to an eye duly | verſal dropſy, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the body is 
0 $ laced over its vertex, equal to the craticular prototype. ſtuffed or bloated with pituitous humours. See Drops y 
I t the baſe ABCD, therefore, of the cone, (fig. 20.) be 9 The anaſarca is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called e 
4 divided by diameters into any number of equal parts, that is, phlegmatia. See LEV cOPHRLECMAT TIA. AI t is conſidered by 
id 1 the Ne thereof: And let ſome one radius be likewiſe | ſome as a further degree of a cachexia. Sce CAcHExY. 
= == divided into equal parts, and through each point of diviſion} In an angſarca, the legs ſwell at the beginning, eſpecially 
a- dra concentric cireles: thus will the craticular prototype be towards night, and then pit remarkably : the urine is pale, the 
made. -With double the diameter A B, as a radius, deſcribe | appetite decays ; at length the ſwelling riſes higher, and ap- 
nd | the quadrant E F G, ( fig. 21.) ſo as the arch EG be equal to] pears in the thighs, belly, breaſt, and arms. The face becomes 
the whole periphery : then this quadrant folded duly. up, will] pale and cadaverous ; the fleſh ſoft and lax ; a difficulty in 
the form the ſuperficies of a cone, whoſe baſe is the circle ABCD. | reſpiration comes on, attended with a flow fever, &c.” 
cs, — Divide the arch AB into the ſame number of equal parts as] AN. AST OMA SIS“, or AnasTomos1s, in anatomy, is 
the craticular prototype is divided into, and draw radii from] ſometimes uſed to expreſs ſuch aperture of the mouths of the 
by each of the points of diviſion. Produce GF to I, fo that FI=| vellels, as lets out their contents. See VESsEIL, Cc. | 
ical FG; and from the centre I, with the radius IF, draw the qua- The word is formed of the Greck ayz, per, through; and 
A- drant FK H; and from I to E draw the right line IE. Di. g ofνt '09, mouth. n 1 
In- vide the arch K F into the ſame number of equal parts, as the ANASTOMASIS is more frequently uſed to denote the opening 
Tra- radius of the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw of two veſſels into one another; or the union and juncture 
ah- radii through each of the points of diviſion, from the centre | of the mouths of two veſſels, whereby they come to commu- 
I meeting F F, in 1, 2, 3, &c. Laſtly; from the centre F, nicate with one another. | | 
the with the radii, F 1, F 2, F 3, &c. deſcribe the concentric ' There are various anoffomaſes of this kind, e gr. of an artery 
nder arches, —Thus will the craticular ectype be formed, the a- with an artery, a vein with a vein, or a vein with an artery, 
reolz whereof will appear equal to each other. See ARTERY, and Vein. | 
Ven Hence, what is delineated in every areola of the craticular The circulation of the blood in the foetus is effected by means 
ere, prototype, being transferred into the areolæ of the craticular of the anaflomaſes, or inoſculations of the vena cava with the 
ii . ectype; the image will be diſtorted or deformed : yet an eye pulmonary vein; and of the pulmonaty artery with the 
2, in being duly raiſed over the vertex of the cone, will perceive it | zx ta. See Fokus. eee ee Oe 
is A- in juſt proportion. 2 | | The ſame circulation is alſo performed in adults, by the a- 
| pour If the chords of the quadrants be drawn in the craticular pro- naſtomaſes or continuations of the capillary arteries with the 
plica- totype, and chords of their fourth part in the eraticular ectype, Weins. See CIRCULATION. 
1mous Fl ting elſe remaining the ſame; you will have the crati-| | After the circulation of the blood through the heart, lungs, 
radus, cular e&ype in a quadrangular pyramid. I and large blood-veſſels, was demonſtrated by Harvey; it was 
xeyne, And hence it will be eaſy to deform any image, in any other only gueſſed how the extremities of the arteries tranſmitted 
thodus pyramid, whoſe baſe is any regular polygon I | the blood to the veins: till Leewenhoeck's miſcroſcopes had 
aturas Becauſe the eye will be more deceived, 17 rom contiguous ob- diſcovered the continuations of the extremities of thoſe veſiels, 
urvili- jects it cannot judge of the diſtance of the parts of the de-| 1 hſh, frogs, Cc. However, there were not wanting thoſe 
reitatio formed image ; therefore, theſe kinds of deformed images who doubted of the like continuations of the extremities of 
entlit, are to be viewed through a ſmall hole. | the arteries and veins in human bodies, and quadrupeds ; ſince 
parvas \NA N AS, in natural hiſtory, by ſome called nanas, by o- thoſe animals it had hitherto been chiefly ſeen in ſatisfactorily, 
und in thers jayama, and by us popularly the pine- apple on account | Were either ſuch fiſh, or amphibious Kinds, as have but one 
lle&ed of the reſemblance it bears to the cones of pines and ſirs; is a ventricle in their hearts, and their blood actually cold; beſide 
28, un- fine Indian fruit, which grows on a herbaceous plant with! that their blood does not circulate with ſuch rapidity, as in 
und the leaves like the aloe; being of the ſize of an artichoke. * animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles. 
lyſe de- The fruit is adorned on the top with a little crown, and a This difference in the principal organs of circulation, moved 
en 8 of red leaves reſembling a fire. The pulp is fibrous, but Mr. Cowper to make experiments on animals whoſe organs 
whic iſſolves in the mouth; having the delicious taſte of the differ only from the human in their groſs figure, and not in 
ar does peach, the quince, and the muſcadine grape, all together. their intimate ſtructure.—The reſult was a plain diſcovery of 
F. du Tertre deſcribes three kinds of ananat: Boerhaave tbe like inoſculations of the arteries and veins, in the omen- 
N r ſixz They make a wine from the juice, which! tum of a cat, | 10 | 
5 « F oſt equal to Malmſey ſack, and will intoxicate as ſoon. George Frederic Francus, of Frankenau, a phyſician of Co- 
, Certa is good to ſtrengthen the heart and nerves, againſt nau-| penhagen, publiſbed, in the year 1705, a learned and co- 
N. bee to tefreſh the ſpirits, and excites urine powerfully ;| , Pens work, intitled, 4na/tomaſts Rete. 
= b apt to occaſion abortion in women, —They make a ANASTOMAT ICS“, or ANASTOMATIC medicines, 
woes fir” n 4 * of the ananas on the ſpot, which they bring hither ate ſuch as have the faculty of opening, and dilating the ori- 
| Ig and is found of good ſervice to reſtore a decayed, or fices of the veſſels ; and by that means of making the blood 
aon on 2 The — Fj | 1 the 3 _ 8 ' OS 
g. 19 | nas, or Weſt-India pine-apple, is ra | e word-comes from the Greek avero.ow, I en, Hef. 
Kobe dh for its rich and delicious flavour, A ay ANATHEMA *, in an eccleſiaftical ſenſe, denotes an er- 
cle, {a ws, 1 king of fruits.— Great endeavours have of late gen 1 attended with execrations and curfes. See 
dort ed to culti * ur ; | ExCOMMUNICA TION. 
can AB; We ſucceeded, gr e, plant in Europe ; in which che In which ſenſe the word is uſually written in Greek, Axa- 
} this bins oh n re are now produced delicious fruits | - diftinouith i geri * 
ts, as the ind, in ſome of the fine gardens in England.— een 
* 7 are uſually about the fins of a kenn bl. J d cee dg Aldi len, ber uſe ase Interns 
* Tad ANAP&STUS, a foot in the Greek and La- for either. ? n | _y 
5 VII. | | | | i 2 6 There 
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remony of abjuration ; the convert being obliged to anathe- 


ANA 


There are two kinds of anathemas ; the one judiciary, theſ'. 
other abjuratory. _ | 3 | 

The former can only be pronounced by a council, a pope, 
biſhop, or other qualified perſon ; and differs from a ſimple. 
excommunication in this, that an excommunication only pro- 


hibits the criminal from entering within the church, or from! 
holding communion with the faithful ; whereas an anathema 
cuts him off from the body, the ſociety, and even the com- 
merce of the faithful, and delivers him over to the devil. 
The latter kind of anathema: uſually makes a part of the ce- 
matize the hereſy he abjures. See ABJURATION. 
The critics and commentators are divided about the manner 
wherein St, Paul wiſhes to be ' anathema for his brEthren, 
Romans, chap. ix. 3. Some render it by accur/ſed for, others 
| by ſeparated from, c. | _ 
ATOCIS M*, AnaTocismus, an uſurious contract, 
wherein the intereſts ariſing from the principal ſum, are 
added to the principal it ſelf, and intereſt exacted upon the 
whole, | | 
*The word is originally Greek, but is uſed by Cicero in 
Latin ; whence it 1s deſcended into moſt other languages. It 
comes from the prepoſition ava, which in compoſition ſig- 
nifies repetition Or duplication; and Toxos, uſury. 
Anatociſm is what we popularly call intere/t upon intere/?, or 
compound intereſt. See INTEREST. 173 
This is the worſt kind of uſury, and has been ſeverely con- 
demned by the Roman law, as well as the common laws of 


moſt other countries. See UsURy. 
ANATOMICAL Hjections. INJECTION. 
ANATOMICA L Repertory. g See 1 REPERTORY. 
ANATOMICAL Theatre. THEATRE. | 


ANATOMY *, the art of diſſecting, or artificially takingto| 
pieces, the ſolid parts of animal bodies; in order to an ex- 
act diſcovery of their ſtructure and œconomy. See AN1- 
MAL, Bop, Diss EC TION, and OE coN our. 

* The word is Greek, a7 uy, q. d. ſection, or cutting; 

formed of ayxT: um, diffeco, I cut aſunder, 

Anatomy makes a great branch of that diviſion, of medicine 
called phy/iology. See MEDICINE, and PHYSIOLOGY. 
It is ſometimes divided, with regard to its end, into ſpecula- 
tive and practical; a diviſion of very little uſe and moment. 
It is alſo divided, with regard to its ſubject, into human and 
comparative. | r 

Comparative AN ATOMY, is that which conſiders brutes, and o- 
ther animals, and even vegetables; chiefly with a view to il- 
luſtrate the human ſtructure. See COMPARAT1VE Anatomy. 


Human, which is abſolutely and properly denominated AN A- 
TOMY, is that employed on the human body; by ſome called | 


alſo anthropology. See ANTHROPOLOGY. n 

The ſubject of anatomy, viz. the body, is variouſly divided 
into parts, organical, and inorganical; ſimilar, and Aer; 
ſpermatic, &c. See PART. — See alſo SIMILAR, OROA“ 
NIC AL, &c. | Wa enn | 
Its more obvious diviſion, is into ſolids, and fluzds, or con- 
taining and contained parts, See SOLID, and FLUID. 
Under the ſolids come the bones, muſcles, nerves, arteries, 
veins, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, &c, —Under the 
fluids, come chyle, blood, milk, fat, lymph, &c. See each 
under its proper article, Box R, MuscLE, NERveE, ARTE- 
Ry, VEIN, CARTILAGE, MEMBRANE, &c. See alſo 
CuvIE, BLood, MiLx, Far, Ce. 

The ancient writers of anatomy, Hippocrates, Democritus, 
Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, looked upon this as the moſt 
important part 2 phyſic, and that, without which the uſes 
of the parts of an human fabric, and conſequently the cauſes 

of diſeaſes incident thereto, could no way be diſcovered. And 
yet this art, uſeful as it is, was intirely diſcontinued for ſe- 
veral ages; till in the ſixteenth century it began to flouriſh 
M#reſh.—The diſſection of an human body was looked upon 
as ſacrilege before that time; and we have ſeen a conſultation 
which the emperor Charles V, appointed to be held by the 
divines of Salamanca, in order to be ſatished, whether or no 
it were lawful in point of conſcience, to diſſect a dead car- 
caſe ?—We may add, that to this day the uſe of anatomy and 
ſkeletons, is forbid in Muſcovy ; the firſt as inhuman, the 
latter as ſubſervient to witchcraft: and Olearius aſſures us, 
that one Quirin, a German chirurgeon, being found with a 
ſkeleton, hardly eſcaped with life; and the ſkeleton, after 
being ſolemnly dragged about the ſtreets, was burnt in form, 
Boyles e of Thie | 7 bet i 80 
Veſalius, a Flemiſh phyſician, who died in 1564, was the 
firſt who ſet anatomy on any tolerable footing. He was ſe- 
conded by Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelius, Fallopius, Euſtathius, 
Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Riolanus, Ac. 

- Theſe were ſucceeded by others, to whom ſome of the fineſt 
diſcoveries in anatomy are owing, —Afellius, in the year 1622, 
diſcovered the lacteal veins 3 and in 1628, the immortal 


Harvey publiſhed his admirable diſcovery of the circulation of | 


the blood. See LacTEAL,; and},CiIRCULATION;—Pec- 
quet diſcovered the reſervoir of the chyle, and -the thoracic 
duet, in 165 1. See RECEPTACULUM. Chyli, and Tho- 
RACIC Duc. Rudbecks, a Swede, and Bartholine, a Dane, 


found out the lymphatic veſſels, in 1650, and 1651. See 


ration; Peyer, of the glands of the inteſtines; 


AnaToMy'is ſometimes uſed to denote the ſubject to be au 


AN e 


ſalival ducts; and Steno the upper ſalival ducts, th 
palate, the nate and n 1661. (ger Sa nd > 
Wirtſungus, in 1642, diſcovered the pancreatic duc 9 
PANcREATIC.— Willis, who came after him, publiſhed .. 
anatomy of the brain, and nerves, in a. manner much ma 
exact than had been done before him; yet he had mine 
ſome conſiderable things, which w re afterwards obſerved 8 
Vieuſſens. See NERVE.—In effect, Gliſſon treated partic : 
larly of the liver ; Wharton of the glands ; Havers of th 
bones: Graaf of the pancreatic juice, and the parts of gen 
ration ; Lower of the motion of the heart; Thurſton of reli 
Br 
the muſcles ; Drelincourt, of theconception of the 75 i 
women, the placenta, and the membranes. of the 3 
See LIV ER, GI AND, Box E, GENERATION, Respin,. 
Tipn, Foarrus, . oo IONS ; 
Malpighi, who died .in 1694, is one of thoſe to whom 4. 
natomy owes the moſt : he made a great number of diſcoverie 
in the lungs,” brain, liver, ſpleen, glands, and Iymphat 
by help of the microſcope, &c. Nor muſt it be omitted 4 
Ruyſch, who died in 1727, has let great light into many d 
the finer and more intricate parts of the human frame — 
cularly the glands; by means of his injections. See Micay. 
on _— AT * rg 4 8 
Ianget, and Le Clere, two phyſicians of Geney 
given us a Bibliotheca e Nauen ng all the 2, 
coveries that have been made in this art — The belt ſyſtem 


of the art, as it now ſtands, are thoſe of Verheyen, Bal 


— = 


Keil, Heifter, Winſlow, Ec. 


tomized. Thus (by 32 H. VIII. cap. 42,) 
barbers and ſurgeons may have and take yearly four perſay 
condemned, adjudged, and put to death for elony, for aw. 
tomies; and to make inciſion of the ſame dead bodies. 
ANATOMY is alfo uſed for an artificial reprefentation of th 
ſtructure and parts of the human body in metal, pla 
wax, or the like.—In this ſenſe we ſay, the wax-work aw 
_ -= nes: rar has finiſh'd a human ana 
in plaſter of Paris, repreſenting a man ſtandi Tight, wi 
his ſkin flea'd off. Free nme 
AN A TOMY of Plants. See PLANT. — See alſo Roos 
BR ANR, BAR R, PiTH,Woop, LEAT, FLowrx, Stn 
VEGETATION, Ec. bw. 55 
ANAT RON, or NAT RON, a kind of native falt-petre, « 
nitre found in Egypt. See NAT RON, and NITRB. 
Ax AT RON, is alſo uſed for the volatile ſalt, and ſeum of te 
compoſition of glaſs, when in fuſion. See GL Ass. 
When pounded, it yieldsa'kind of pouder; which being df 
ſolved in the air, or in a proper liquor, becomes common lil 
after coagulation, © 0 ä 
ANATRON is likewiſe the name of a nitrous juice, which em 
denſes in vaults, arches, and other ſubterraneous places, & 
| STALACTITAE. aun Ns We. 
ANATRON is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a compound {, 
made of-quicklime, alum, vitriol, common ſalt, and nitr; 
uſed as a flux to promote the fuſion and purification of meta 
See FLUx-pouder. 5 
AN BUR, or Auguxv, a kind of wen, or ſpongy wh 
growing upon any part of a horſe, or cow, full of blood. Wl 
ANC E STO RS, progenitors; or thoſe from whom a pl 
ſon is deſcended, See DE Sc ENT, GENEALOGY, &. 
* The word is derived from the Latin ancęſſor, ' wrote, by cn 
traction, for anteceſſor, g. d. goer before. q 
The law diſtinguiſhes between anceſtor, and predeceſſor ; i 
former being applied to a natural perſon, as ſuch an one, u 
his anceſtor ; and the latter to a body politic or corporate, 
a biſhop, and his predeceſſors; 
Diſability by the aft of ANCESTOR, See DiSABILITY. 
ANCESTREL, in law, ſomething relating to a man's# 
ceſtors.— Thus, L. $099] 4 a1 
Homage ANCESTREL, ſignifies homage that hath been dont! 
performed by one's anceſtors. See HomAGE.' 
Attion ANCESTREL, See ACTION. . ext | 
ANCHILO PS, in medicine, denotes an abſceſs, or collect 
of matter between the great angle of the eye, and the noſe 
The ſame abſceſs when broken is no longer denominated# 
chilops, but egilops. See Kross, ee 
ANCHOR®, Axcnrora, an inſtrument uſed at ſea, l 
rivers 3 to retain, and faſten a veſſel by. See'SH1P. 
The word comes from the Latin ancora, or-anchire, 0 * 
Greek aſwgz, which comes from aſwvaGy, 1 


e company of 


D e en e 7 
An anchor is a large, ſtrong piece of iron, crooked at & 
end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a hook; 
tened at the other end by. a cable. See CABLE, Cc. 
The goodneſs of the anchor is a point of gteat importance: 
ſafety and conſervation of the veſſel depending princia 
thereon.— Great care is to be taken, that the metal it BT 
of, be neither too ſoft, nor too brittle; the latter rend® 
it liable to break, and the former to ſtraiten. See Icon 
Travellers tell us of people in the Indies who make uſe 
wooden anchors in their navigation. — The inhabitants af! 
iſland of Ceylon, in lieu of anchors, uſe huge round - 


: 


LyurHATIC.— Wharton, in 1655, diſcovered the lower | 


% 


and in ſome places, the anchors, are a kind of machins 
wood, loaden with ſtones, s 1% 13& TA EN 52 KS 
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| is faſtened: 29%, The beam, or ſhank, which is the 
_— — of the anchor 3® The arm, which is that 
which runs down into the ground: at the end of which is, 


4 and picked part with its barbs like an arrow-head, 
1 — the ground: 5, The ftock, a piece of 
wood faſtened to the beam, near the ring, ſerving to guide 
the fluke, ſo that it may fall right, and fix in the ground. 
There are three kinds of anchors commonly uſed : the #ed- 

er, the grapnel, and the ſtream- anchor. See STREAM- 
AxcHoR, and KEDGING. : 5 | 
Aubin in his dictionary of ſea- affairs, printed at Amſterdam 
in 1702, obſerves,” that the anchor of a large heavy veſſel is 
ſmaller, in proportion, than that of a leſſer and lighter one. 
The reaſon he gives, is, that though the ſea employs an e- 
ual force againſt a ſmall veſſel as againſt a great one, ſuppo- 
g the extent of wood upon which the water acts, to be e- 
qual in both; yet the little veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperiour 
lightneſs, does not make ſo much reſiſtance as the greater; 
the defect whereof muſt be ſupplied by the weight of the 
anchor. But the validity of this reaſon we will not be an- 
rable for. | 
rin Ax chokx. See the article Wz1GHING, 


ANCHOR, in archifeQture and ſculpture, denotes an ornament | 
in form of an anchor, or arrow's head ; frequently carved on | 


the echinus, or quarter-round, in the "Tuſcan, Doric, and 


Tonic capitals; as well as in the bed-moulding of the Doric, | 


Tonic, and Corinthian corniches.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 10. 
The anchors are. uſually intermixed with repreſentations of 
eggs; whence the echinus itſelf is popularly called 2ggs and 
anchors, See EcHinus, QUARTER- Round, &c. _ 
Ax c Rox, a meaſure. See ANKER. : 


| : | ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a ſhip's anchor, fo b 


that ſhe may ride — See ANCHOR, 
The beſt ground for a ſhip to anchor in, is ſtiff clay or hard 
ſand ; and the beſt riding at anchor, is when a ſhip is land- 
locked, and out of the tide. See Mooring, _ 
ANCHORAGE, in law, denotes a duty taken of ſhips for the 
pool of the haven, where they caſt anchor, See Dur v. 
The ground in all ports and havens being the king's, no man 
can let an anchor fall in any port, without paying for it to 
the king's officer appointed by patent. See PoRT, 
ANCHORED, or AnX®ERD, in heraldry.—A croſs an- 
chored, or ancree, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe the 
four extremities reſemble the flouke of an anchor. See 
CRoss. 4 | | 
This croſs is ſo like the croſs moline, that the reſemblance 
has occaſioned many miſtakes in heraldry. See MoLiNE. 
ANCHOVYS®, in matters of commerce, &c. a little ſea- 
filb, much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning.  _ 
*The word is derived from the Spaniſh anchova, or rather 
from the Italian, archive, which fignifies the ſame. 


ANCienT Acad: My. 
T Academy. See the article ACADEMY. 
23 e. See e eee W 
Aenne aracter. See the article HzBr EW. 
ANCIENT Coing, See the article Col. 
478 Comedy. See the article Coe pr. 
428 Hours. See the article Hou as. 
NCIENT Medals, Sc. See the article Map Als, G. ö 
2 9 Sh 


The parts of an anchor, are 19, The ring, into which the 


4, The laute, or fluke, by ſome called the pam; being A 


AN C 

Ancient Money. See the article Money. 

AnC1ieEnT Roman Year. See the article YEAR. ; 
AxciENT Teuure.— Barons by ancient tenure. See Baron: 
Ancritx'T Weights, See the article WRIOHr. 

NCIENT is ſometimes alſo oppoſed to young,” or n#w.—The 
French ſay, the ancient biſhop of ſuch a city, when he has re- 
ſigned his ſee, and a new one is put in his place: the ancient 
biſhop of Frejus, now cardinal de Fleury. 

ANCIENTs in church-diſcipline, / See the article ELytrs. 
ANCIENTSs, in inns of court, imports a diſtinction of a certait? 
degree. Thus, — The ſociety of Gray's-inn conſiſts of ben- 
chers, ancients, barriſters, and ſtudents under the bar: the 
ancients are the elder barriſters, See Inn, BARRISTER, Cc. 
In the inns of chancery there are only ancients, and ſtudents 
or clerks ; and among the ancients, one is yearly the princi- 
pal, or treaſurer.— In the Middle-temple, ancients are ſuch as 
have gone through, or are paſt their reading. See TxMPLE. 
ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo uſed in a military ſenſe, for co- 
lours, or an enſign. See Ens16GN. N | 
ANCIENT, in the naval armament, is the flag, or ſtreamer, 
borne in the ſtern of a ſhip. See FLAG, SIGNAL, Oc. 
AN clENTDemeſne, or Demain, in law, is a tenure, whereby all ma- 
nors belonging to the crown in William the conqueror's, and 

St. Edward's time, were held. See TENURE, and DEMAIN. 

The numbers, names, c. hereof were entered by the con- 

queror, in a book called domeſday-book, yet remaining in the 
exchequer; ſo that ſuch lands as by that book appeared to 
have belonged to the crown at that time, are called ancient 
 demeſne. See Domes-Dar. 

The tenants in ancient demeſne are of two ſorts ; one who 
hold their lands frankly by charter; the other by copy of 
court- roll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, according 


to the cuſtom of the manor, See FREE-HOTL D, Copy- 
HOLD, Cc. T | | 


by charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of their ma- 
nor; and when they are, may abate the writ by pleading the 


_ _— — * 


plaſhing his hedges, and the like ſervices, for the maintenance 
of his houſhold ; and it was on this account ſuch liberties were 
given them, for which they may have writs of monſtraverunt 
to ſuch as take the duties of toll, Sc. See MoxsT RAVE 
Rur, Cc. | 


No lands are to be accounted ancient demeſne, but ſuch as are 


held in ſocage. 


ANCIENTY, in ſome ancient ſtatutes is uſed for elderſbip 
or ſeniority. See PRIORITY., 


; beſide the chief meſne, by reaſon of her ancienty. 
ANCON, Abo, in anatomy, denotes the curvation or 
| flexure of the arm whereon we reſt in leaning. See ARM, 
and ELO W. | 1 
This is otherwiſe called alecranum. See OLECRANoN, 
Ax cox, in architecture, is uſed to denote the corners or quoins 
of walls, croſs beams, or rafters. See Quoin, &. 
ANCON AUS Auſculus, in anatomy, the ſixth muſcle of 
the elbow ; ſo called, as being ſituate behind the folds of the 
ancon, or elbow, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 46. 
It ariſes from the back part of the extremities of the hume- 
rus, paſſes over the elbow, and is inſerted into the lateral and 
internal part of the cubitus ; about three or four fingers 
| breadth. above the olecranum,—lts uſe is to aſſiſt in extend- 


ing of the arm. |." 


A NCON L, in the iron mines, a bloom wrought into the fi- 
gure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two ſquare 
rough knobs, one at each end, See Iron, -. | x 


" CHORED.,. -- | 


ſhield, faid to have fallen 
ma Pompilius, at the ſame time that a voice was heard, that 
Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the world, while ſhe preſerved 
that ſhield. See PALLapiun. | 
' *, Authors are divided as to the anthography and origin of 
| the word; Camerarius and Muretus will 

and ſuppoſe it formed from aſwaG-, crooked : agreeably 


| hiſtory will abſolutely have the word to be of Greek ex- 
| \ "medals and manuſcripts, were the word is written Ancit1a, 


__ denomination given to a kind of ſhields, becauſe cut in, or 
_  Indented on both ſides, after the manner of the Thracian 
peel. Plutarch himſelf gives this figure to the ancilia, but 
|  » © differs from Varro in this, that he pretends the peltæ were 


VP not in this „ but quite round, and withont indenting. 
| | Ovid ſeems alſo to ſay, that the ancile was round, and that 


it came hence to be denominated ancile, f. d. anciſum, of 
am, and cd, cut equally around. Other etymons are 


| | alſo mentioned by Plutarch; one from fun, elbow, by 2 


| reaſon the ancile was borne on the elbow. © 
Though 


The advantages of this tenure, are, 1. That tenants holding 
tenure,” 2. They are free from toll for all things relating to 
their livelihood, and huſbandry ; nor can be impanelled on 
inqueſt. 1 0 | A 
Theſe tenants held ani by plowing the king's land, 


The eldeſt ſiſter can demand no more than her other ſiſters 


ANCREE, in heraldry, the ſame with anchored. See Au- ; 


ANCYLE *, in ng denotes a ſmall kind of bin 
om heaven into the hands of Nu- 


ave. it Greek, 


to this ſyſtem, they write ancy/e, and anqlia, with ay. 
It is certain we find aſwwaic in Plutarch; and Juba in his 


traction; but this orthography ſeems overturned both by 


Varro derivesthe name ancilia, ab anciſu, and ſuppoſes this 


AN 5 3 A NE. 


Though there was but one ancyle that fell from heaven y yet] It is thus called in oppoſition to zootomy, which denotes that 
were there twelve preſerved: Numa, by the advice, as it is] of brutes. See Z00TOMY. 5 | 
ſaid, of the nymph Egeria, having ordered eleven others, Anatomy is the genus, and comprehends all diſſections in ge. the ſame 
perfectly like the firſt, to be made by Veturius Mamurius; ] neral, whether of men, beaſts, or plants: and androtomy and 7 the bl 
hat if any ſhould attempt to ſteal it, as Ulyſles did the Pal-] zootomy are the ſpecies. See ANATOMY. + 0-1 It the 
* oy they might not be able to diſtinguiſh the true ance] ANECDOTES®*, AN EC DOA, a term uſed by ſome au it ſelf b 
from the falſe ones; | thors, for the titles of Secret Hiſtories ; that is, of ſuch as * to ＋ 
Theſe ancylia were preſerved in the temple of Mars; and] late to ſecret affairs and tranſations of princes ; ſpeakin of the 
were committed to the care of twelve prieſts or Salii, infti-] with too much freedom, or too much ſincerity, of the mans from a 
tuted for that purpoſe. See SALII. . | ner and conduct of perſons in authority, to allow of being koned, 
They were carried every year, in the month of Mareh, in] made public. See H1srory. IT | = the wy 
proceſſion around Rome ; and the thirtieth day of that month, * The word is Greek, ayexJ2mm, 9. d. things not yet know; 9 2 
were again depoſited in their place. | or hitherto kept ſecret. _ ; FILE:  B=_ N | 
ANCYLE, is alſo uſed in anatomy, for the contraction of the Herein, they imitate Procopius, who gives this title to a boo; in tbe 7 
am. See ANCYLos1s, which he publiſhed againſt Juſtinian and his wife Theodora; WR dinary 
A N CYLOBLEPHARON, HInmiſcatio, of Adelutinatio, and ſeems to be the only perſon among the ancients, who haz RAR atertes, 
a diſeaſe wherein the eye-lids are ſtuck faſt, of glued toge-| repreſented princes, ſuch as they are in their domeſtic rel. 9 
ther.— The cure is by manual operation. V. Bibl. Anat. 1 illas has publiſhed anecdotes of the houſe of Me. ers 
Med. T. 2. p. 278. | ICIS. f ne 1 
ANCYLO GL 6 88 Us, Auruνν,õpνnd e, one that is tongue- ANECDOTES is alſo an appellation given to ſuch works of the os ip 
tied, or has an impediment in his ſpeech, ariſing from a con-] 2ncients as have not yet been publiſhed. ee * © bi 
traction of the frænum of the tongue. See Tox uE. In which ſenſe, M. Muratori 8 the name Anecdota Gre- : . 
ANCYLOSIS«, a diſeaſe in the junctures of a human bo-] 4, to ſeveral writings of the Greek fathers, found in the li 10 A 
dy ; where the nervous liquor that ſhould lubricate the bones, braries, and firſt publiſhed by him. — F. Martene has given AN cue 
and make their motions eaſy, growing too thick, clogs up, a Theſaurus Anecdotarum Nouns, in folio, 5 vol. 1 Come F 
and as it were, cements the bones, and contracts the joint, ANELE, or Ax1L, the ſame with indigo; 23 El. c. 9. dee mye 
See Bonzs, ARTICULATION, c. InpiGo. _. . LO 0 of a co 
The word is derived from the Greek eſwawn;, which A NEM FVS Furnus among chemiſts, a wind- furnace; uſsd 
| comes from a&ſyvay, a hardneſs, or contraction of a joint. to make herce fires for melting, &c. See F URNACE, 
ANCYROIDES, Aue,, is uſed by ſome writers in * The word is formed of the Greek, ashi, wind. 


ANEMOMETERS®, a machine wherewith to meaſure 
the ſtrength of the wind. See Wind, | 
*The word is compounded of the Greek ayeuos, wind, and 
teres, meaſure, - a 2 
The anemoimcter is variouſly contrived. In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, we have one deſcribed, wherein the wind be. 
| ing ſuppoſed wo blow directly againſt a flat fide, or board 
; f which moves along the graduated limb of a quadrant; the 
AN EW. Knights of St. Andrew, or the thiſtle. See 2 of 3 TD ſhews the — force 
HISTLE, | | of the wind. l c | 
AnpREw's Croſs, is a badge wore in the hat, by the people of | Wolfius gives the ſtructure of another, which is moved by 
Scotland, on the day of the feaſt of that ſaint. | means of fails, ABC D (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 17. ) like 
It conſiſts of blue and white ribbands, diſpoſed into a croſs, or] , thoſe of a wind-mill ; which raiſe a weight, E that, Mill 


faltier ; and is intended as a commemoration of the cruci-| the higher it goes, receding farther rom the centre of mo- 
2 of — 8 the tutelary ſaint of Scotland. See ths liding along an hollow am KM, fitted on to the 

_ CRross,. and SALTIER. a axis of the fails, becomes heavier and heavier, and preſſes 
ANDROGYN US*®, or ANDROGYNOUS, an herma-| more and more on the arm, till being a — the 
phrodite, or ſomething born with two ſexes, being male and | force of the wind on the ſails, it ſtops the motion ear 
female in the ſame perſon. See HERMAPHRODITE. An index, then, MN, fitted upon the ſame axis at right an- 
* The word comes from the Greek ayHS-:,un2;, a compound les with the arm, by its riſing or falling points out the 

of ane, man, and Yun, woman, g. d. man- woman. 


th of the wind l ivi ik ial-pla 
Many of the rabbins are of opinion, that Adam was created! 3 8 wind, on 2 plane divided. like a dial- plate, 
androgynaus 3 that he was male on one fide, and female on] M. d' Ons en 


the other; and that he had even two bodies, the one of a 
man, and the other of a woman: ſo that God, to create Eve, 
only ſeparated thoſe two from each other. V. Manaſſ. Ben- 
oe, Maimonid. &c. ap. Heidegg. Hit. Patriarch. tom. I. 

126. : 


anatomy for the proceſs or ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder- 

703 in form of a beak ; otherwiſe called coracaides. | 
AND ABA T E, in antiquity, # kind of gladiators, who 

fought hood-winked ; having on a ſort of helmet that covered | 

the eyes, and even face, See GLADIATOR, | 

They were called, andabatæ, quaſi aua b ara, - by be- 

cauſe they fought mounted on horſeback, or out of chariots. 


” — 


Bray, has invented a new anemometer, which 
of itſelf expreſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral winds that 
have blown during the ſpace of twenty-four, hours, and at 
what hour each began, and ended, but alſo the different 
ſtrengths, or velocities of each, J. Mem, Acad. Scienc. an. 


17 34. p. 169. | i 8 
lato tells us, that in the beginning certain people were born IA N FN OSCO PE, is ſometimes uſed for a machine in- 
double, and with both ſexes; but that this duplicity of mem- vented to foretel the changes of the wind. See WIN D. | 


bers, giving them too much ſtrength and vigour, they became The word is derived from the Greek auen, wind, and 


ANDROTOMY, or AxpRATOMr, the anatomy or diſ- | tion and diſcolouration of the part ſucceeds, with a tumor, > 
ſection of human bodies. See Dis$ECT10N, and inability to move the part. The ſymptoms are * 


4 


inſolent, and even declared war againſt the gods. Upon | Ker mDνE⅛u, I look, or conſider. See AN EMOETE X. 07 
which, Juplter, to tame their pride, ſplit each of them into] It has been obſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's-gut, * 
two; but fo as that each moiety ſtill retained a ſtrong. paſ- | &c. proved very good anemoſcopes ; ſeldom” failing, by the ' 
ſion to be reunited : and hence that philoſopher derives the] turning of the index about, to foretel the ſhifting of the wind. 
natural love between the two ſexes.  Conviv. pi 1185. ed. | See HyGRosCopE. 1 88 cd 
1602. | | | The 2 uſed by the ancients, ſeems, by Vitruvius's 
The aſtrologers alſo give the appellation androgynons to ſuch] | deſcription of it, to have been intended rather to ſhew which 
of the planets as are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes cold; as] | way the wind actually blew, than to ſoretel into which quar- T 
mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when neat the ſun, | | ter it would change. | | 0 
and cold and moiſt when near the moon. Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title anemoſcope, to a machine d 
ANDROI DES“, an automaton, in the figure of a man; | invented by him, to foretel the change of the weather, as m 
which by virtue of certain ſprings, Cc. duly contrived, | to fair and rain. See WEATHER, | | tl 
walks, ſpeaks, and performs other external functions of a] It conſiſted of a little wooden man, who roſe and fell in a tl 
man. Sce AUTOMATON, | glaſs tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs heavy. —Ac- » 
The word is compounded of the Greek ayyp, ard ess, man, | cordingly, M. Comiers has ſhewn, that this ps. was 7 
and s, form. only an application of the common barometer. See BARo- I 
Albertus eg is recorded as having made an androides, METER, J. Merc. gal. 1683. Act. erud. 1684. p. 26. A 
ANDROLEPSY *, ANDROLEPSIA, in antiquity.—If ANEURYSM*, AnztuRYsmMa, in medicine, a ſoft throb- d 
an Athenian were killed by a citizen of ſome other place ; | bing, ruddy tumour, occaſioned by a dilatation, or even wound, 1 
and ſuch city refuſed to deliver up the criminal to puniſh- | of an artery. See ARTERY. $i Pare a 
ment; it was held lawful to take three inhabitants of that * The word comes from the Greek avzvp:v, dilate, I dilate. f 
city, and puniſh the homicide in them. — This the Greeks | Aneuryſm is a diſeaſe of the arteries, in which, either by 2” f 
called androlepſia, and the Romans clarigatio. See CLA- preternatural weakneſs of any part of them, they become a 
RIGAT IO. | exceſſively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, the 4 
*The word is formed of ane, man, and azjuCara, capio, blood is extravaſated among the adjacent cavities. . 
I take. Aneuryſms uſually proceed from an artery being accidentally E 5 
Some authors alſs uſe andralep/ia for reprizals. See Repri-| cut, or pricked in bleeding; or from ſome preternatural ih 
2 AL. 1 | | =o diſtenſion, or obſtruction, a corroſion of its coats, We. V.. ö 
ANDROMACHI Thrriaca, or Treacle of Ax DROMACHUS, Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1732. p. 592 e f 
in pharmacy, is a capital alexipharmie compoſition; called | If an artery happen to be cut, the blood guſhes out impe- f 
alſo Venice Treacle. Lee THERIAC A, and ALEXIPHARMIC. tuouſly, by ſtarts; and is not eaſily ſtopped; and inflamma- 
{ 


— 
— 
* 
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the ſame in caſe of a corroſion of the coats of the artery, on- 
leſs violent. See WounD. 
{ the blood ceaſe to flow from the wounded artery, and pour 
it ſelf between the interſtices of the muſcles ; recourſe is had 
manual operation; which being neglected, the extirpation 
8 the limb frequently becomes unavoidable.— An Aneuryſm 
from a diſtenſion of the canal, is ſeldom fatal; though rec- 
koned, when large, incurable ; the chief inconveniences are 
the magnitude 0 the tumor, and the pulſation, See H- 
GE. | 
1 gives us the hiſtory of an aneuryſma of this kind, 
in the aorta z the cauſe whereof he attributes to an extraor- 
dinary diminution of the cavity of the axillary and ſubclavian 


| ANG 
9 in behalf of the opinion. Ib. II. contra gentes, 
© XiVl, . . . , tit 9 bo; 1 
Authors are not ſo unanimous about the nature as the exiſ- 
tence of angels. —Clemens Alexandrinus believed they had 
bodies; which was alſo the opinion, of Origen, Cæſarius, 
Tertullian; and ſeveral others. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, St. Gre- 
gory Nicene, St. Cyril, St. Chryſoſtom, &c. hold them 
mere ſpirits. FW EO | r | 
Eccleſiaſtical writers. make an hierarchy of nine orders of 
angels. See HIERARCHY, , _ Fre: | 
ANGEL, is more particularly underſtood of a ſpirit of the ninth 
and loweſt claſs, or order of the hierarchy, or heavenly 
choir. See HIERARCHy. | 


arteries. Hift. de i Acad. R. an. 17 12.— Another hiſtory of The ſcripture makes mention of the devil and his angels, — 


an aneuryſma of the ſame part we have by Mr. Lafage in the 


Philoſoph. Tranſactions. It was occaſioned by ſome violent 


he patient received on the breaſt, which threw him 
„ of blood, and ſoon after formed the tumor, 
whereof he died. Upon diſſection, the ancuryſma was found 
ſo big, that it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the 
right fide, N 265. 


We alfo ſay, the fallen angels; guardian angels, Sc. See 
GUARDIAN, DzMon, Genius; Sc. 
In the apocalypſe, the denomination angel is alſo given to the 
paſtors of ſeyeral churches. —The angel of the church of E- 
heſus ; the angel of the church of Smyrna, &c. 
Cange adds, that the ſame name was anciently given to cer- 
tain popes, and biſhops ; by reaſon of their ſingular ſanctity, &c. 


— 


ANGARIA, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any burthen, or] ANGEL is alſo uſed in commerce, for an ancient gold coin 


incumbrance forcibly impoſed on perſons. See ImPosrT. 
Some define angariæ, by perſonal ſervices, which a party is 
compelled to diſcharge in his own perſon, or to ſerve at his 
own expence.— Or, ſuch ſervices impoſed on lands, whereby 
a perſon is 2 to work for another, either with his horſe, 
is aſs, or the like. 

*. 5 EIO GRAPHIA *, the knowledge, or deſcription 
of all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenſils, both 
domeſtic, military, and nautical. See INSTRUMENT, Ec. 


* The word is compounded of a ſj4roy, was, veſlel, and eg. | 


go, ſcribo, I deſcribe. 
Angeiegraphy, alſo includes the conſideration of the weights, 
meaſures, Ic. uſed by the ſeveral nations. See ME AasuRE, 
Wickhr, VESSEL, &c. 

ANGEIOLOGYS®, AnGE1oLoGIA, in anatomy, the hi- 
ſtory, or deſcription of the veſſels in a human body; e. gr. 
the nerves, veins, and lymphatics.—See Tab. Anat. Part II. 
See alſo the article VESSEL, . | 

# The word ſeems to be derived from &ſyeov, a veſſel, and 
l a0275, ſpeech, or diſcourſe, 2 


Angeiolegy is a branch of ſarcology. See Sa R cor ox. 
ANGEL, a ſpiritual, intelligent ſubſtance ; the firſt in rank 
and dignity among created beings, See SPIRIT, and ARCH- 
ANGEL. 
The word angel is not properly a denomination of nature, 
but of office; denoting as much as nuncius, meſſenger, a 
perſon employed to carry one's orders, or declare his will. — 
Thus it is St. Paul repreſents angels, Heb. I. 14. where he 
calls them miniſtring ſpirits: and for the ſame reaſon the 
name is given, in the prophet Malachy, c. II. 7. to 000m? 
and by St. Matthew, c. XI. 10. to St. John Baptiſt. Je- 
ſus Chriſt himſelf, according to the ſeptuagint, is called in 
Ifaiah, c. IX. 6. the angel of the mighty council“; a name, 
ſays Tertullian, De Carne Chriftt, c. IV. which ſpeaks his of 
fice, not his nature.—So the Hebrew word uſed in ſcripture, 


for angel, is alſo a name of office, and not of nature N 


q. d. legate, envoy, miniſter : and yet cuſtom has prevailed ; 
inſomuch that angel is now commonly taken for the deno-] 


mination of a particular nature, 


* And, in the opinion of moſt commentators, we. are to un 
derſtand this denomination to belong to Chriſt, in ſeveral 
other places of ſcripture 3 Ravanel ſays, zo. See Gen. 


XLVIII. 16. Exod. XXIII. 20. Jud. II. 1. Dan. X. 13 
XII. 1. Mal. III. 1. Jude 9. Rev. XII. 2. 


ſtruck in England; ſo called from the figure of an angel 
impreſs'd upon it. See Corn. | 
Its value in 1 Hen. VI. was 65. 8 d. in 1 Hen. VIII. 7 s. 64. 
in 34 Hen. VIII. 8s. in 6 Edw. VI. it was 10s. in 2Eliz. 
it was 10 s. and in 23 Eliz. the ſame.— And the half angel, 
or, as it was ſometimes called, the angelet, was the moiety of 
this; and the quarter angelet, proportionable. J. Lownd. 
El Amend. Silv. Coin, p. 38, ſegg. 
he angel now ſubſiſts no otherwiſe than as a money of ac- 
count; denoting 20 s. 
The French have alſo had their angels, demi-angels, and ange- 
| lets; now diſuſed. 
ANGELIC, or AnGELiCAL, ſomething belonging to, or 
that partakes of, the nature of angels. See ANGEL. 
We ſay an angelical life, &c,—St, Thomas is ſtiled the an- 
gelical doctor. —The angelical ſalutation is called by the Ro- 
ROSS Ave Maria, ſometimes ſimply angelus, or the pardon, 
VE, | 
| The Greeks diſtinguiſh two kinds of monks : thoſe who pro- 
feſs the moſt perfect rule of life, are called monks of the great 
or angelical habit —The ſee of Rome has been ſometimes 
denominated the angelical ſee. 
ANGELIC Art, See the article Axr. 
ANGEL1C Garment, ANGELICA Veſtir, among our anceſtors, 
was a monkiſh garment, which laymen put on a little before 
their death, that they might have the benefit of the prayers 
of the monks. | 
It was from them called angelical, becauſe they were cal- 
led angeli, who by theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurrebant. 
Hence, where we read the phraſe monachus ad ſuccurren- 
dum in our old books, it muſt be underſtood: of one who 
had put on the habit when he was at the point of death. 
*ANGELICA, a medicinal plant, thus named, on account 
of its great virtue as an alexipharmic, or counterpoiſon. See 
ALEXIPHARMIC, . 
It is of a ſweet ſmell, and aromatic taſte; and is loaded with 
a highly exalted oil, and volatile ſalt.—It is reputed cordial, 
flomachic, cephalic, aperitive, ſudorific, vulnerary, reſiſts 
. poiſon, Cc. though the chief intention wherein it is now 
preſcribed among us, is, as a carminative. Its root is in the 
moſt eſteem ; though the Jeaves are alſo uſed. 
ANGELICA-WATER, is one of the compound waters of the 
ſhops ; thus called from the angelica roots, which are the baſis 
thereof, See Angelica-WATER. 


—ü— — 


The exiſtence of angels is ſuppoſed in all religions, though | ANGELICA, AlſytAncn, Was alſo a celebrated dance, among 
incapable of being proved à priori. Indeed, the ancient Sad- the ancient Greeks, performed at their feaſts. See DANCE. 
duces are repreſented as denying all ſpirits ; and yet the Sa- It was thus called, from the Greek aye, nuntius, meſ- 


maritans and Caraites, who are repute g r re allow 


them: witneſs Abuſald, the author of an Arabic 


ſenger; by reaſon, as Pollux aſſures us, the dancers were 


erſion of | dreſſed in the habit of meſſengers. | 


the Pentateuch ; and Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his comment AN GELICI, an ancient order of knights, inſtituted in 
on the Pentateuch ; both extant in manuſcript in the king off 1191, by Iſacius Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of. 


rance's library. See SADDUCEs, CARAITES, Ge. 


Conſtantinople, See KNIGHT, and ORDER. 


In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of angels, —The| They divided into three claſſes; but all under the direction 

Muſſelmans believe them of different orders or degrees, and] of one grand maſter.— The firſt, were called Torguati, from 

deſtined for different employments, both in heaven, and on] a collar which they wore, and were fifty in number, — The 

earth, They attribute exceeding great power to the angel] ſecond were called the Krghts 1 and were eccle- 
ed Kni 


Gabriel ; as, to be able to deſcend in the ſpace of an hour] ſiaſtics.— And the third were ca 


ohts Servitors. 


from heaven to earth; to overturn a mountain with a ſingle] Juſtiniani will have this order to have been inſtituted in the 
feather of his wing, &c. "The angel Aſrael, they fuppoſe, | year 313, by Conſtantine; and ſuppoſes the occaſion thereof 
appointed to take the louls of ſuch as die; and another angel, to have been the appearance of an angel to that emperor, 
named Eſraphil, ſtands with a trumpet ready in his mouth] with the 52 of a croſs and theſe words, In hoc ſigno virices - 


to proclaim the day of judgment. See ALCORAN, Mano- 


METANISM, Ge. 


but, that there was ſuch a thing as any militaty order in 
| 'thoſe days, is a mere fable. | 


he heathen philoſophers and poets, were alſo" agreed as to] ANGELIC1 were: allo a ſect of ancient heretics. —St. Au- 
the exiſtence of intelligent . beings, ſuperior to man; as is | guſtine ſuppoſes them thus called from their elding an ex- 


n by St. Cyprian, in his treatiſe of the vanity of idols, 


from the teſtimonies of Plato, Socrates, Trifmegiſtus, &c 


885 PrATOoNIsM, &c,—See alſo Damon, Guus, the world was created by angels. 


travagant worſhip to angels, and ſueh as tended to idolatry : 
. | though Epiphanius 5 85 the name from their bolding that 


ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, folemn feaſts, held by 


Some Chriſtian writers, after Lactantius, Ifir. b. x. & | the Romans, the 21 of December, in honour of Angerona, 
xv. alledge the energumeni, and the even Fer 6 magie, as] or Angeronia, the \ goddeſs of patience and filence. See 


'Vor. 


caring ot d. Up St. Thomas produces other cot FRAG. 
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Feſtus and Julius Modeſtus, quoted by Macrobius, Saturn. 


I. 1. c. 10. derive the name from angina, ſquinancy; and 
ſuppoſe the goddeſs to have been thus denominated, by rea- 


ſon ſhe preſided over that diſeaſe.— Others ſuppoſe it formed 
from angor, grief, pain; to intimate that ſhe gave relief to 
thoſe afſlicted therewith. Others deduce it from angeo, I preſs, 
I cloſe; as being reputed the goddeſs of ſilence, &c. See 
Gop and Goppess. 

ANGINA®, in medicine, an inflammation about the muſcles 
of the larynx, or pharynx, attended with an acute fever, dif- 
ficulty of ſwallowing, and danger of ſuffocation. 


* The word is derived immediately from the Latin ange, I 
vex, formed of the Greek ayx@, ſuffoco, ftranguls. 


The angina is the ſame with what we popularly call gunzy, 
or ſquinancy. See QUINZY. 

ANGLE, AnGuULvus, in geometry, the aperture or mutual 
inclination of two lines, which meet, and form an angle in 
their point of interſection. See LINE, RECTANGLE, 
RECIPIANGLE, Ge. | 

Such is the angle BAC, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) formed 
by the lines AB, and AC, meeting in the point A. —T he 
lines A Band AC, are called the legs of the angles; and the 
point of interſection, the vertex. See LEO and VER- 
TEX. 

Angles are ſometimes. denoted by a ſingle letter affixed to the 
vertex, or angular point, as A; and ſometimes by three let- 
ters, that of the vertex being in the middle, as BA C. 
The meaſure of an angle, whereby its quantity is expreſſed, 
is an arch, DE, deſcribed from its vertex A, with any 
radius at pleaſure, between its legs, A C and A B. See 
ARCH, and MEASURE. | 

Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches 
which they thus ſubtend, to the circumference of the whole 
circle, See CIRCLE and CiRCUMFERENCE.—And thus, 
an angle is ſaid to be of ſo many degrees, as are the degrees 
of thearch DE. See DEGREE, | 

Hence alſo, ſince ſimilar arches, AB and DE, fig. 87. have 
the ſame ratio to their reſpective circumferences; and the 
circumferences contain each the ſame number of degrees ; 
the arches A B, and DE, which are the meaſures of the two 
angles A C B, and DCE, are equal; and therefore the angles 
themſelves are ſo too.—Hence, again, as the quantity of an 
angle is eſtimated by the ratio of the arch, ſubtended by it, 
to the periphery ; it does not matter what radius that arch is 
deſcribed withal : but the meaſures of equal angles are always 
either equal arches or ſimilar ones; and contrarily. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of the angle remains 
{till the ſame, though the legs be either produced or dimi- 


. + niſhed. And thus ſimilar angles, and in ſimilar figures, the 


- homologous or correſponding angles are alſo equal. See 81 
- MILAR, FIGURE, Oc. 

The taking of angles is an operation of great uſe and extent 
in ſurveying, navigation, geography, aſtronomy, c. — See 
BEARING, ALTITUDE, SURVEYING, Oc. 

The inſtruments chiefly uſed for this purpoſe are qua- 
drants, theodolites, circumferentors, &c. See QUADRANT, 
 'FngEoDOLITE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, Gc. 

Mr. Hadley has invented a new inſtrument for taking angles, 
uſeful where the motion of the object, or any circumſtance 


cauſing an unſteadineſs in the common inſtruments, renders! 


the making obſervations difficult or uncertain, V. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 420. p. 147. item Ne 425. p. 341. : 

To meaſure the Quantity of an ANGLE.—1?, On paper. Apply 
the centre of a protractor on the vertex of the angle O; 
(Tab. Surveying, fig. 29.) ſo as the radius Op lie on one of 
the legs: the degree ſhewn in the arch, by the other leg 
of the angle, will give the angle required. See PROTRAC- 
TOR.— Todo the ſame with a line of chords, ſee CHoRD. 
29, On the ground. Place a ſurveying inſtrument, e. gr. a 
ſemi-circle, .( fig. 16.) in ſuch manner as that a radius thereof 
C G may lie over one leg of the angle, and the centre Cover 
the vertex, —The firſt is obtained by looking through the 
fights F and G, towards a mark fixed at the end. of the leg ; 
and the latter, by letting fall a plummet from the centre of 
the inſtrument.— Then, the moveable index HI being turn- 
ed this way and that, till through its ſights, you diſcover a 
mark placed at the extreme of the other leg of the angle: 
the degree it cuts in the limb of the inſtrument, ſhews the 
quantity of the angle. See SEMICIRCLE, 

| To take the angle with a quadrant, theodolite, plain table, 
circumferentor, compaſs, &c. See QUADRANT, T'HE0- 
- DOLITE, PLAIN-TABLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, Con- 
PASS, Ic: - | | ” 9 

To plot or lay down any given angle ; i. e. the quantity of 
the angle being given, to deſcribe it on paper, See PLoT- 
TING and PROTRACTING. 5 | We 


To biſſect a given angle, as HI K, ( fg. 92.) from the centre 


I, with any radius at pleaſure, deſcribe an arch L M. From 


Land M, with an aperture greater than L M,, ſtrike two 


arches, mutually interſecting each other in N. 
ing the right line IN, we have HIN NIX. 


Then, draw- 
To triſſect an angle, See TRISSECTIo.U L. 


* pi s are 1 mans ob ar reap Sang | * | 
ith regard to the form of their are divided 
Rails, Curvilinear, and 13 —_ 20 2 
Rettilinear, or right-lined ANGLE, is that whoſe legs are both 
right lines: as BA C (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) See Rec. 
TILINEAR. | | 

Curvilinear ANGLE, is that whoſe legs are both of them curve 
See Curve, and CURVILINEAR, 
Mixt, or Mixtilinear ANGLE, is that, one of whoſe {ice 
is a right line, and the other a curve. See MixT, 

With regard to their quantity, angles are again divided int, 
right, acute, obtuſe, and oblique, , | 

Right ANGLE, is that formed by a line falling perpendicular! 
OR: or _ 1 Abends an arch of go degree! 
— duch is angle „ ( fig. 93.) See PRERPENPICu. 
LAR, Ec. See alſo 3 * | | 1 
The meaſure of a right angle, therefore, is a quadrant of , 
circle; and conſequently all right angles are equal to each 
other. See QUADRANT. 

Acute ANGLE is that which is leſs than a right angle, or than 
go*—as A EC, (. 86.) See AcuTE. | 

Obtuſe ANGLE, is that greater than a right angle, or whoſe 
meaſure exceeds go --as AED. See OBTUsE. 

Obligue ANGLE, is a common name both for acute and obtuſe 
angles, See OBLIQUE. | | 
With regard to their ſituation in reſpe& of each other, angle; 
are - pg into contzguous, adjacent, vertical, alternate, an 
oppoſite. 

Contiguous ANGLES, are ſuch as have the ſame vertex, and one 
leg common to both. Such are FG H, and H G I, (g. 94 
See CONTIGUOUS. - 

Adjacent ANGLEs, is that made by producing one of the legs of 
another angle.—Such is the angle AE C, (Ax. 86.) made by 
producing a leg ED, of the angle AED, to C. See Ab- 
JACENT. | 
Two adjacent angles, x and y; or any other number of aryl 
made on the ſame point E, over the ſame right line CD, ar: 

together equal to two right ones; and conſequently, to 1800, 
—And hence, one of two contiguous angles being given, the 
other is likewiſe given : as being the complement. of the for- 
mer to 180%, See COMPLEMENT. hy 
Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceſſible angle in the field; 
taking an adjacent acceſſible angle, and ſubtracting the 
2 thereof from 180%, the remainder is the angle te- 
quired, | | 

Again, all the angles x, y, o, E, &c. made around a given 
point E, are equal to four right ones; and therefore all make 


Vertical ANGLEs, are thoſe whoſe legs are continuations of eich 
other Such are the angles o and x, ( fig. 86.) See VERrr. 
CAL. | 
If a right line A B, cut another, CD, in E, the vertical 
angles x and o, as alſo y, and E, are equal. And hence, it 
it be required to meaſure ina field, or any other place, an 
inacceſſible angle, x ; and the other vertical angle, o, be ac- 
ceſſible: this latter may be taken in lieu of the former. oe 
SURVEYING. | | 

Alternate ANGLEs.—See ALTERNATE.—Such are the angis 
x andy; (. 36.) 4 NY 
Tp alternate angles y and .x, are equal. See Oprosirt 
angles. : "= 

Oppoſite ANGLEs. See OPPOsITE,—Such: are wand y, and 
alſo z and y, 9 

External ANGL Es, are the angles of any right-lined figure 

made without it, by producing all the ſides feverally, 
All the external angles of any figure taken together, are e- 
qual to four right angles: and the external angle of a triangle 
is equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones, as is demon- 
ſtrated by Euclid, lib. 1. prop. 32. | 

Internal Ax LES, are the angles made by the ſides of any right 
lined figure within. | | 
The ſum of all the internal angles of any right-lined figure, 
is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath I 
excepting four. This is eaſily demonſtrated from Euclid, 
92 32. lib. 1. OTIS 
The external angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the inter 
nal oppoſite one; and the two internal oppoſite ones, ale 
equal to two right ones. . | 21 2 

Homalogous ANGLES, are ſuch angles in two figures, as fetan 
the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures. See FIGURE. 

ANGLE at the Periphery, is an angle whoſe vertex and legs do 
all terminate in the periphery of a circle—Such is the any 
EF G, (fig. 95.) See PERI Rr. 

2 the SEGMENT, is the ſame with that at the peripher. 

SEGMENT. Ong th Frag r 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the angles in the Ene 


The meaſure of an angle without the periphery 90. 
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ANGLE in 4 Semi- cirel, is an angle in a ſegment of a circle, 


to any angle M a L in the alternate ſegment M a L. | 


Sperical ANGLE is the inclination of the planes of two great 
circles of the ſphere. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 1% 


- fee 8011p Angle. 7 


* Whether a tangent or ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. 
1 Ci 


| 1 ANGLE, angulus ſfroides, is that in figure ofa ſiſtrum. 


chet. See PRLECOI DES. 


.  "NOMETRY, | | | . 
| * the fines, tangents, and ſecants of angles, See 81 N x, 


| eg of Elevation, is that comprehended between the line of 


ANG 


ANG 


it ſtands, and half the convex arch NO intercepted between | angle ARB, (Tab, Mechanics, fig. 47.) comprehended be- 


its legs. 


e'is a diameter thereof, See SEGMENT. 
1 by Euclid, that the angle in a ſemi - circle is 
a right one; in a ſegment greater than a ſemi- circle, is leſs 
than a right one; and in a ſegment leſs than a ſemi- circle, 
reater than a right one. A+ 1 
Since an angle in a ſemi- circle ſtands on a ſemi- circle, its 
meaſure is a quadrant of a circle ; and therefore is a right 

** wel at the Centre, is an angle whoſe vertex is in the centre 
of a circle, and its legs terminated in the periphery thereof, — 
Such is the angle CAB ( fig. 95.) See CENTRE. 4 
The angle at the centre is comprehended between two radii, 
and its meaſure is the arch B C. See Rapivs, Cc. 4 
Euclid demonſtrates that the angle at the centre, B A C, is 
double of the angle BD C, ſtanding on the ſame arch B C.— 
And hence, half A the arch BC, is the meaſure of the 

at the periphery. 

— alſo, Rs or more angles HLI, and HMI (A. 97.) 
ſtanding on the ſame or equal arches, are equal. a 
ANGLE without the Centre, HIK, is that whoſe vertex K is 
not in the centre, but its legs H K and I K are terminated in 

riphery. — | 
N of an angle without the centre, is half of the 
arches HI and LM, whereon it and its vertical K do ſtand. 

ANGLE of Cuntact, is that made by the arch of a circle and a 
tangent in the point of contact. Such is the angle HL M, 

( fig. 43.) See CONTACT. ; 

14. angle of contact, in a circle, is proved by Euclid to be 
leſs than any right-lined angle: But from hence it does not 
follow, that the angle of contact is of no quantity, as Peleta- 
rius, Wallis, and ſome others have imagined. V. Wall. 
Algeb. p. 71—105.—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that if the 
curve H A 1 (A. 98.) be a cubic parabola, the angle of con- 
tat, where the ordinate D F is in the ſubtriple ratio of the 
abſciſſe A D, the angle BA F contained under the tangent 
AB in its vertex, and the curve, is infinitely greater than 
the circular angle of contact B AC; and that if other para- 
bola's of higher kinds be deſcribed to the ſame axis and 
vertex, whole abſciſſes A D are as the ordinateè DF, DF“, 
DFs, &c. you will have a ſeries of angles of contact going 
on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely greater than that 
next before it, See INFINITE, and QUANTITY. 

ANGLE of a Segment, is that made by a chord with a tangent, 
in the point of contact. Such is the angle M LH (. 43.) 
See SEGMENT. | 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the angle M L C, is equal 


Fir the Effects, Properties, Relations, &c, of ANGLEs, when 
combined into Triangles, Quadrangles, and polygonous Figures, ſee 
TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLE, SQUARE, PARALLELO- 

, GRAM, POLYGON, FIGURE, 44 

*qual ANGLES * UAL, 

Similar ANGLES ee the ie j 9 N 

ANGLES are again divided into plane, ſpherical, and ſolid. 

Plane ANGLES, are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking of; 
which are defined by the inclination of two lines in a pane 
meeting in a point. See PLANE. | | | 


The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, is the arch of a great circle 
at right angles to the planes of the great circles forming the 
angle, intercepted between them. For the properties of ſphe- 
rical angles, ſee SPHERICAL Angle. 

Slid ANGLE is the mutual inclination of more than two planes, 

or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not contained in the 
fame plane.—For the meaſure, properties, &c. of ſolid angles, 


We allo meet with other leſs uſual ſorts of angles among ſome 
_ Eeometricians ; as, | 


| d ANGLE, angulus anne, that made by a right line, 
unular ANGLE, angulus lunularis, is that formed by the in- 


terſection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the other 
- Convex. See Luxx. | 


Heid ANL E, angulus ciſſoides, is the inner angle, made by 


two ſpherical convex lines interſecting each other. See Crs- 
$oID,”*/' te 


e 818 RUM. b * 
Pelecoid Ax G LE, angulus pelecoides, is that in figure of a hat- 


ANGLE, in trigonometry. Ses TRIANGLE and TxI1G0- 


* ANGENT, and SECA r. R 
GLE, in mechanics. Angle direction, is that compre- 
hended between the re e of two conſpiring forces. 
IRECTION,” 4 


tween the line of direction of the projectile A R, and the 

horizontal line A B. See EIER VAT ION and PROJECTILE, 

ANGLE of Incidence, is that made by the line of direction of an 
impinging body, in the point of contact.— Such is the angle 

DCA, 6 g. 63.) See INCIDENCE. 

ANGLE of Reflection, is that made by the line of direction of the 
reflected body's in the point of contact from which it re- 

bounds. —Such is the angle ECF. See REFTLECTION. 


ANGLE, in optics.Viſunl or Optic angle, is the angle included 


between the two rays drawn from the two extreme points of an 

object, to the centre of the pupil.— Such is the angle A B C, 

(Tab. Optics, fig. 69.) comprehended between the rays A B, 

and BC. See VISUAL. 

Objects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal angle, appear equal, 

See MAGNITUDE and VISION. | 

ANGLE of the Interval, of two places, is the angle ſubtended by 
two lines directed from the eye to thoſe plates. 

ANGLE of Incidence, in catoptrics, is the leſſer angle made by 
an incident ray of light, with the plane of a ſpeculum ; or, 

if the ſpeculum be concave or convex, with a tangent in the 

* of incidence.— Such is the angle ABD ( fig. 26.) See 

Ray and Mirrouk. 

Every incident ray, A B, makes two angles, the one acute, 

A BD, the other obtuſe, A BE; though ſometimes both right. 

Ehe leſſer of ſuch angles is the angle of incidence. See 

Incipence. 

ANGLE of Incidence, in dioptrics, is the angle ABI, (Ag. 56.) 
made by an incident ray, A B, with a lens or other retracting 

ſurface, HI. See Lens, &c. | | 

ANGLE of Inclination, is the angle A B D, contained between 

an incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, DB. See 

Axis, Oc. fee alſo INCLINATION. 

Fw ; Hoa apy TY : in catoptrics. See REFLECTION. 

rn J in dioptrics, See REF RAT ION. 


ANGLE, in aſtronomy—-AxILE of commutation. See Cou- 
MUTATION, 


ANGLE of Elongation, or, ANGLE at the Earth, See ELon- 
GATION, | 
Parallaftic ANGLE, See PARALLACTIC Angle. 
ANGLE at the Sun, or the Inclination, is the Angle RSP, (Tab. 
| Aftroomy, fig. 25.) under which the diſtance of a planet P, 
from the ecliptic P R, is ſeen from the ſun. See IN LIN A- 
TION, £ 
ANGLE of the Eaſt. See NonaAcesIMAL. | 
ANGLE of Obliguity, of the ecliptic. See OBLIQUITY, and 
ECLIPTIC.: - | 
The angle of inclination of the axis of the earth, to the axis 
of the ecliptic, is 23®, 30˙% and remains inviolably the ſame 
in all points of the earth's annual orbit. By means of this in- 
clination,” ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 45 of 
latitude, have more of the ſun's heat, taking all the year 
round ; and thoſe who live within 459, have leſs of his heat, 
than if the earth always moved in the equinoctial. See Hear, 
8 i 
ANGLE of Longitude, is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's 
longitude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the eclip- 
tic. See LonGiTUDE. | | 
ANGLE of right Aſcenſion, is the angle which the circle of a 
ſtar's right aſcenſion makes with the meridian at the pole of 
the world. See Right ASCENSION. 
ANGLE, in navigation. —ANGLE of the Rhumb, or Loxodromic 
ANGLE: See RHUmB and LoxopRomy. 
ANGLES, in fortification, are underſtood of thoſe formed 
the ſeveral lines uſed in fortifying, or making a place defenſible. 
See LIN E, FoRTIFICATION, FORTIEY1NG, Cc. 
Theſe are of two ſorts; real, and imaginary.— Real angles 
are thoſe which actually ſubſiſt and appear in the works. Such 
are the flanked angle, the angle of the epaule, angle of the flank, 
and the re-entering angle of the counter ſcarp. e or oc- 
cult angles are thoſe which are only ſubſervient to the conſtruc- 
tion, and which ſubſiſt no more after the fortification is drawn, 
—Such are the angle of the centre, angle of the polygon, = 
ing angle, ſaliant angle of the counterſearp, &c. Savin. Nouv. 
Ecol. milit. p. 36, and 38. 5 
ANGLE of, or at the Centre, is the angle formed at the centre 
of the polygon, by two ſemi-diameters drawn thither from 
the two neareſt extremities of the polygon. See PoLyGon. 
—Such is the angle C KF (Tab: Fortificat; fig. 1.) 
ANGLE of the Circumferente, is the mixt angle made by the 
arch drawn from one gorge to the other. See GorGE. 
ANGLE of the Counterſcarp, is that made by the two ſides of 


the counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of the curtin, | 


See COUNTERSCARP. | | 
ANGLE” of the Curtin, or the Flank, is that made by, or 
contained between the cuùrtin and the flank; ſuch is the 
Aer of the Se of the Line of Defence, is the angle 
ANGLE of & t the Line of Defence,' is the ang 

ariſing Tan rag cer Pf of the two complements one 
with another. See ComPLEMENT. 


of a proje&tile, and a horizontal line;—Such/ is the 


| Diminiſhed Ax or R, is the ang/e which is made by the meeting 


| 


ANG 


ok the exterior ſide of the polygon with th# face of the 
"baſtion, —Such is the angle BC F. 

ANGLE of the Polygon, is the angle GH M, intercepted either 

between the two internal ſides & H, and H M, or the two 


external ſides. IF 

ANGLE of the Epaule, or Shoulder, is that formed by the flank 
and the face of the baſtion,—Such is the angle AB C. See 
EPAULE. + 

ANGLE of the Interior Figure, is the angle G HM, made in H, 
the centre of the baſtion, by the meeting of the innermoſt 

. fides of the figure GH and HM. 

Flanking ANGLE outward, or ANGLE of the Tenaille, is that 
made by the two raſant lines of defence, i. e. the two faces 
of the baſtion when prolonged. See TENAILLE. 

ANGLE flanking inward, is the angle CI H, made by the flank- 
ing line with the curtin. 

ANGLE flanked, by ſome called the ANGLE of the Baſtion, is 
the angle BCS, made by the two faces of the baſtion, B C, 
CS; being the outermoſt part of the baſtion, and that moſt 
expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and therefore by ſome called 
the point of the baſtion. See BasTION, and FLANKED. 

ANGLE of the Flank, that formed by the flank and the curtin. 

ANGLE forming the Flank, is that conſiſting of one flank, and 
one demi-gorge. 

ANGLE forming the Face, is that compoſed of one flank, and one 
face. 


ANGLE of the Triangle, in fortification, is half the angle of the 


polygon. 
ANGLE of the Moat, is that made before the curtin, where it 


is interſected. See Mor. 

Re-entering, or Re-entrant Ax G LE, is that whoſe vertex is turned 
inwards, towards the place. | 

Saillant ANGLE, is that which advances its point toward the 
field. See SAILLANT, 


ANGLE of the Tenaille, or the outward flanking angle, called al- 


ſo the angle of. the moat, or the dead angle, is made by the two 
lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtions, extended till 
they meet in an angle towards the curtin.— This always turns 
its point in towards the work. 

ANGLE of @ wall, in architecture, is the point, or corner 
where the two ſides or faces of a wall meet. See WALL, 
QvoiNn, Tc. | 

ANGLES of a Battalion, in the military art, are the ſoldiers 
where the ranks and files terminate. See BATTALION. 
The angles of a battalion are ſaid to be blunted, when the 
ſoldiers at the four corners are removed, ſo that the ſquare 
battalion becomes octagonal: which was an evolution very 
common among the ancients, though now diſuſed, See Evo- 
LUTION, 

AN LES, in anatomy, are underſtood of the canthi, or cor- 
ners of the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the un- 
der. SeeEYE, and PALPEBRA. 

That next the noſe is called the great or internal, and that 
towards the temples, the 4% or external angle or canthus. See 
CANTHUS. | 


ANGLES, in aſtrology, denote certain houſes of a figure, or ſeheme 


of the heavens.— Thus the horoſcope of the firſt houſe is 
termed the angle of the eaſt, See HousE, HoROScor E, &c. 
ANGLICANZ@ Guttz. See the article GuTTA. 
ANGLICANUS Sudor. See the article SUDOR. 
ANGLICISM, a word or phraſe in the Engliſh idiom; or 
a manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh tongue. See Ip1- 
oM and ENGLISH. | 
AN GLING, the art of catching fiſh by means of a rod, with 
a line, hook and bait fitted thereto. See FisH, and FisHING. 
There are ſeveral prudential rules obſerved by thorough anglers; 
as, not to wear any white or ſhining apparel, but be cloathed 
in a dark ſky-colour: to invite the fiſh to the place intended 
for angling, by caſting in from time to time proper foods, as 
boiled corn, worms, and garbage : to keep them together in 
the time of angling, by throwing in grains of ground malt ; 


or ſinking a box of worms, with ſmall holes for them to creep | 


ſlowly out at, Sc. To draw ſalmon or trout together, they 


uſe a compoſition of fine clay incorporated with blood, and | 


malt ground, 
To learn what bait is beſt for any fiſh at any time; after ha- 
ving caught one, they flit his gills, and take out the ſto- 
mach ; and thus find what he laſt fed on. 
The ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon, trout, carp, tench, 
pereh; pike, dace, gudgeon, roach, flounder, &c. 
the article an Trout-FIs HIN G, Cc. 
ANGLING Fly, See the article FisHInG FY. 
ANGLING Hook, See the article FISsHING Hook. - 
ANGLING Line is either made of hair, twiſted ; or ſilk ; or the 
Indian graſs.— The beſt colours are the ſorrel, white and 
grey z the two laſt for clear waters, the firſt for muddy ones. 
or is the pale watery green deſpiſable: this colour is given 
artificially, by ſteeping the hair in a liquor made of allum, 
8 and the juice of walnut- leaves boiled together. See 
LYING; 4 | W | 
ANGLING Rad. See FISHING Rod. | 


| 


See under | 


In angling, they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large fiſh, to 


keep the rod bent; which will hinder him from running to 


the. utmoſt length of the rod-line which he would 
enabled to — 4 his hold or hook. * | be 
ANGUINEA L Hyperbola. See Hy PERBOLA and Cuxyy 
ANGULAR, ſomething that relates to, or hath, angles, * 
ANGLE, RECTANGULAR, MULTANGULAR, Oe. 
Angulay objects at a diſtance appear round; the little ine 
lities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtance than the bulk of th, 
y. See VISION. | ; 
ANGULAR Motion, is a compound kind of motion, wherein 
the moveable both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time, $, 
MoT1on, SLIDING, Oc. | 
Such is the motion of the wheel of a coach, or other yeh. 
cle. See WHEEL. 
The phznomena, c. of ſuch motion, ſee accounted for ug. 
der the article RoT a Ariſtotelica. | 
n Capital. CAPITAL, 
NGULAR Column. CoLUMN, 
ANGULAR Niche. See the articles Nick. 
Acute ANGULAR Section. Acurg. 
ANGULAR Motion, in aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the diſtance 
between any two-planets, revolving round any body as th 
common centre of their motion. See PLANET, Cyy. 
TRE, c. ; | 
The quantity of this motion is expreſſed by two right ling 
drawn from the ſaid centre, to the revolving bodies ; which 
will open wider, and conſequently the angle grow greater, x 
| therevolving bodies part farther and farther from one another, 
ANGUSTICLAVIA®, or AnGusTus CLAvus, in au. 
tiquity, a tunica, embroidered with little purple ſtuds, von 
by the knights. See Tunica, and KniGHrT. 
The word is compounded of anguſtus, narrow, ſmall ; and 
clavus, nail or ſtud : in regard thoſe ornaments were mal. 
ler in this garment than in the Laticlavia wore by the fe 
nators. See LaTictLavia. See alſo SENaTOR. 
ANHELIT US“, ſignifies a ſhortneſs and thicknek d 
breath; as in an afthma, See RESPIRATION, and 
ASTHMA, 
*The word is Latin, formed of the verb azhels, I puff and bloy. 


ANIL, in natural hiſtory, the ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. See InDIGo. 

ANIMA“, a ſoul ; whether rational, ſenſitive or vegetative, 
See SOUL, SENSITIVE, VEGETATIVE, c. 

The word is pure Latin, formed of the Greek aveu@, wr 
tus, wind, breath. See SIR IT. | 

Ax IMA Articulorum is a denomination ſometimes given to ber- 
modactyls; on account of their efficacy in diſorders of the 
Joints, See HERMODACTYL, 

Anima Hepatis, ſoul of the liver; a term applied by the chy- 
miſts, to the /al martis, ſalt of iron or ſteel; on account of 
its uſe in diſtempers of that part. See IRoNn, Mars, STEEL, 
SaLT, LIVER, Oe. 

It is ſometimes alſo preſcribed under the name of wvitridum 
martis, See VITRIOI. 

ANIMA Mundi, g. d. foul of the world, or of the univerſe, de- 
notes a certain pure, ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, diffuſed, ac- 
cording to many of the ancient philoſophers, through the 

' maſs of the world, informing, aQtuating, and uniting the d. 
vers parts thereof into one great, perfect, organical, vital 
body or animal. See Wor LD, UNIVERSE, ANIMA, &., 
Plato treats at large of the xn rd, in his Timæus; and 

is even ſuppoſed to be the author of the dogma: yet are in- 
terpreters much at a loſs about his meaning. Ariſtotle, how- 
ever, taking it in the common and obvious ſenſe, ſtrenuouſſ 

oppoſes it. See PLATONISM, @c, * 3 

Serranus, on Plato's Timeus, explains this doctrine thus: 

Our philoſopher will have the univerſe Cwov epxþyxo 99 

« conſiſting of body and ſpirit ; the ſpirit he makes to be that 

© analogy, or ſymmetry, whereby things of different natutt, 

© are amicably aſſociated in the grand compages of all thing. 
© In which ſenſe the anima mundi ſigniſies as much as 

© form of the univerſe. See HARMONx. 

Others will have the anima mundi to ſignify I know not whit 

ignific virtue, or vivihc heat, infuſed into the chaos, and 

diſſeminated through its whole frame; for the conſeryatio, 
nutrition, and vivification thereof. See HEAT, Cc. 

Hence that of the poet: 1 * 5 
Ineus eſt ollis vigor & cœlſtis origo——V irg. En. 4. 13 

Oden: F ah Plato, by 5 anima mundi, 5 have meant 

God, or the ſpirit of God; and to have taken the hint fro 

Moſes, who in his account of the firſt day's creation, 1% 

The ſpirit of God moved on the face of the deep. See Gon, 

ABYss, &c. | | Pong 

The modern Platoniſts explain their maſter's anima mmi 

a certain univerſal, ethereal ſpirit, which in the heav® 

exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper nature; but 

earth, pervading elementary bodies, and intimately mix 

with all the minute atoms thereof, aſſumes ſomewhat 

nature; and becomes of a peculiar kind, —So the poet: 
1 intus os | 9 5 infuſa per artu 

Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore maſcat« ,. 

They add, Th this anima — which —— immediate 

reſides in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſeat, mate 1 


verns the heavens in ſuch manner, as that the bew® 
| 89 4 | 2 2229 | themſche 
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moſt of the uſes, and intentions of Plato's anima mundi; be- 


Ama Pulmonum, is uſed for croeus, or ſaffron ; by reaſon of 


A NI MA DVERSION*®, ſometimes ſignifies correction; 


and ſometimes, a ſerious eonſideration, and reflection on any 


ANIMAL“, a being, which, beſides the power of growing, 


Ihe genuine characteriſtic, then, of an animal, is to be free 


| Hence it follows, that a foetus, while it remains in the mo- 


lactea 


other apparatus, fave a hole, Which we may 


ANI 


es Grſt received their exiſtence from the fecuridity of 
themſelves ore : for that this anima, being the primary ſource 
the 90 every where breathed a ſpirit like it ſelf, by virtue 
ah of 20 5 kinds of things were framed conformable to 
4 * ideas. See IDEA, PLATONIST, Cc. 9 
0 h notion of an anima mundi is re ected by moſt of the mo- 
ph philoſophers 3 though M. du Hamel thinks, without any 
eaſon ; for the generality of them admit ſomething ve- 
great gr like it. The Peripatetics have recourſe to celeſtial 
: 4 in order to account for the origin of forms, and the 
— „wers of bodies. See FORM, PERIPATETIC, &c. 
1 Cartehans have their ſubtile matter, which anſwers to 


: ed to flow from the ſun and the other heavenly bo- 
die * o be diffuſed through all the parts 6f the world, 
25 the ſource or principle of all motions, c. See MA- 
TERIA ſubtifis, CARTESIAN, Sc. 


Some later philoſophers ſubſtitute fire; and others a ſubtile | 


-  ſoirit or medium diffuſed through all the parts of 
oo Een Subtile MEDIUM, &c. NEWTONIAN, Cc. 
The principal thing objected, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, a- 

inſt Plato's doctrine of the anima mundi, is, that it mingles 
the deity too much with the creatures; confounds, in ſome | 

eaſure, the workman with his work, making this, as it 
_ a part of that, the ſeveral portions of the univerſe ſo 

2 parts of the Godhead. Vet is the ſame principle aſ- 
raps by Seneca, Epiſt. 92. Totum hoc quo continemur, & u- 
num eft, & Deus. Fe oct ejus ſumus & membra 


its great uſe 1n diſeaſes of the lungs. See SAFFRON and 
L 


ſometimes remarks, or obſervations made on a book, c. 


- by way of eriticiſm. 2 
9 — is formed of the Latin animadvertere, to ani- 
madvert: of azimus, the mind, and adverto, I turn to, 

or toward. 


increaſing, and producing its like, which vegetables likewiſe 


have, is further endowed with ſenſation, and ſpontaneous] 
motion. See PLANT, SENSATION, and MoT1ovN. 


*The word is derived from the Latin anima, ſoul ; and lite- 
rally denotes ſomething endued with a ſoul. See Anima, 
. 5 | | 

An animal, geſpe&t being only had to the body, not: the ſoul, 
may be defined with Boerhaave to be an organical body, con- 
fiſting of veſſels and juices, and taking in the matter of its 
nutriment, by a part called a mouth ; whence it is conveyed 
into another called the inte/tines, into which it has roots im- 
planted, whereby it draws in its nouriſhment, after the man- 
ner of plants. See MouTH, RooT, Sc. | 
According to this definition, an animal is diſtinguiſhed from 
a foſſil, in that it is an organical body ; and from a ve- 
getable by this, that it has its roots within itſelf, and a plant 
without itſelf. See Foss1L, and VEGETABLE. | 

In effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no more 
than its earth, or the body it adheres to ; into which it ſends 
forth its roots, that is, the lacteal veſſels, which thence draw 
the matter of its life and increaſe. See INTESTINES. 

An animal is better defined from its mouth than its heart ; 
ſince we do not know whether the whole tribe have ſuch a 
part; for as ſeveral have fixteen hearts, particularly the ſilk- 
worm, and ſome even fixty : ſo it is poſhble others may have 
none at all, See HEART. : 


Nor can any general character of an animal be taken from 


the brains, the lungs, or the like, ſince we know of many 
quite deſtitute thereof, See BRAIN, LuNGs, CG. 


and at large with reſpect to the ſubject it deriyes its nouriſh- 
ment from : for every thing is taken in by the mouth ; and 
the mouth does not adhere to any thing: whereas all plants 


are connected, in ſome manner or other, to the body which 
furniſhes them food. 


ther's womb, is a real plant; as being connected by the fu- 
niculus umbilicalis to the placenta, and by the placenta to 
the uterus, from whence it receives its nutriment. If it did 
not derive its food by the ſaid funiculus, but by its mouth, 
it were an animal; and if it drew it by both, a zoophyte, or 
pant-animal See FotTus, ZOOPHYTE, Sc. 
ome have defined animals from their loco-motion, as being 
capable of ſhifting from place to place ; and plants, from their 
ſticking faſt * ſame ſubje& : but on this principle, oi- 
ters, muſſels, cockles, &c. are excluded from the claſs of 
auimals, in as much, as they adhere, or grow to rocks, 
c. yet it is certain, that thoſe creatures are real animals, as 
they have mouths and ſtomachs to take in their food, and 
ls and meſenteric veins to receive it. Indeed, muſſels 

ſeem an exception from the former definition. That anoma- 


lous creature breathes, and receives its nouriſhment, not at. 


the mouth, but by the anus: the part which we account its 
ad, though without either eyes, ears, or tongues or any 
its mouth, 


ANI 


is an immoveable part ;being faſtened to one of the ſhells, fo 
that it cannot ſeek for food, but the food muſt come to ſeek 
it. This food is water, which, as the ſhells open, enters in 
at the anus of the muſſel, which opens at the ſame time; ahd 
paſſing thence into certain canals between the infier ſurface 
of the ſhell, and the outer ſurface of the animal, is con- 
veyed thence into its mouth; by a certain motion, which 
the animal can produce at pleaſure. | 
We chuſe therefore with Dr. Tyſon, to fix the critetion of 
an animal in a ductus alimentalis, i. e. a gula, ſtomach, and 
. Inteſtines : all which make but one continued canal. See 
Ducrus Alimentalis. 6 
All animals, according to the moſt probable and received o- 
pinion, come from eggs, and are there incloſed, as it were in 
epitome, till the ſeed of the male penetrate their covering, 
and ſtretch. them, ſo as they become ready for hatching. 
See EGG, GENERATION, Cc. | 
There enters into their veſſels a chylous juice; which being 
puſhed forwards by the ſpirits, circulates through the whole 
habit of the little body, nouriſhes and dilates it by little and 
little, and thus produces what we call grawth. SeeCHYLE, 
CHYLIFICATION, and NUTRITION:. 
This circulation repeated ſeveral times, refines and attenu- 
ates the juices, till at length they become of a red colour, 
and are converted into what we call blood. — This natural o 
peration bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral chymical ope- 
rations, by which, in attenuating and diſſolving oily or ſul- 
phureous ſabſtances, they aſſume a red colour. See Circ u- 
LATION, BLoop, and SANGUIFICATION. 
The philoſophers comprehend man under the ſpecies of ani- 
mals * ; and define him, a reaſonable animal: though among 
naturaliſts, &c, animals are uſually reſtrained to irrationals, 
See REASON, | 
* Man, fays Lifter, is as very an animal as any quadruped of 
them all: and moſt of his actions are reſolvable into in- 
ſtint; notwithſtanding the principles which cuſtom and edu: 
cation have ſuperinduced. Fecurn. to Paris. See InsT1nCT. 
St. Auguſtin relates, that a great many ſcrupulous perſons in 
his time, extended that prohibition of the law, Thou ſhalt not 
kill, to all animals: they grounded their opinion on ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture wherein God ſpeaks of animals as if they 
had. ſome principle of reaſon: declaring that he will require 
the blood of man at the hand of beaſts, Gen. c. ix. Adding, 
in the ſame place, that he makes a covenant not only with 
man, but with every living creature.—See CARNIVOROUS. 
Pliny relates, that in Africa the ſpecies of animals are various 
and changeable; for that the great ſcarcity of water bringing all 
ſorts of beaſts to the ſame pools to drink, the males mix with 
the females of other ſpecies : inſomuch that it was become a 
proverb in Greece, that Africa was aways producing ſome new 
momſter.— Hiſt. Nat. I. 8. c. 16.— But this is no ways war- 
ranted by the obſervations of modern naturaliſts; according 
to Dr. Shaw, the ordinary courſe of things is much the ſame 
in Barbary as elſewhere, each ſpecies, as far as ever he could 
be informed, keeping inviolably to it ſelf. If we except the 
mule and the kumzah, which are procreated from animals 
under the direction of mankind, and not properly left to 
themſelves, few, if any, inſtances can be produced in favour 
of the ancient proverb, Semper aliguod noui Africam afferre — 
V. Shaw Trav. p. 261. | 
ANIMALS are ordinarily divided into terre/trial, aquatic, vola- 
tile, amphibious, inſects, &c. | | 
Terreſtrial animals, are either guadrupeds, or reptiles. — Qua- 
drupeds have either the feet cloven, as the bullock ; or en- 
tire, as the horſe ; or divided into ſeveral toes or claws, as the 
dog, lion, &c. See QUADRUPED, INSECT, Cc. — The other 
diviſions will be found under the words Frsn, BIRD, Cc. 
For a general account of the various kinds of animals, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's ſcheme. 1 
Go Animals are either, | 


r Sanguineous, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe either 


b 
2 5-00] having either | Vas 
Two ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 
| Viviparous. «© © 
| $ Aquatic, as the whale kind. See WHALE. 
Terreftrial, as quadrupeds. | 
Oviparous, as birds, | n 
But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoiſes and 
4 ſerpents. | | 
ills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale kind. See 


GI1LLS, | | 
| Exanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
Greater ; and thoſe either | 
Naked. | | 
{ Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails. | | 
Aquatic as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c, 
Covered with a tegument, either 8 
® 11 as lobſters and crab-fiſh. | 
N Teſtaceous, either | = 
© Vnivalve, as limpets. yo | 
„ PA | Pirate, as oiſters, muſſels, cockles, &c. 
© Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &c. 
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| Leſſer, as inſects of all forts. | ? 
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tHoofed, which are either 
Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs: 
Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
Two principal parts, called hiſcula, either 
} Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine. 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud, divided 
| Such as have perpetual and hollow horns : 
Beef - kind, 
4 


Sheep-kind, 

Goat-kind, | | 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous horns, 

as the deer kind. See Horn, HEAD, Hoor, Ec. 
Four parts, or quadriſcula, as the rhinoceros and hippo- 
| _ potamus, 
.Claw'd, or digitate, having the foot divided into 

\ parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel- 


into 


kind, | 
Many toes or claws, either 
Undivided, as the elephant. 
Divided, which have either | 
Broad nails and an human ſhape, as apes. 
3 Narrower and more pointed nails, which in re- 
ſpect of their teeth, are divided into ſuch as have 
Many fore-teeth or cutters in each jaw: 
| [55 reater, which have 


A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind. 
A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The leſſer, the vermin or weazel-kind. 


„ 


phytivorous, and are called the hare-kind. 


For particulars relating to animals, their number, analogous 


ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, &c, See CREATION, ARK, 
Heap, Neck, Tair, Foor, Horn, Hoor, STORGE, 
InsTincT, &c. 


ANIMALS confiſt of ſolids, or firm parts, as fleſh, bones, mem- 


branes, &c. and fluids, as blood, &c, —Of an intermediate 
kind may perhaps be reckoned fat, &c. 
The ſolids are mere earth, bound together by ſome oily hu- 
mour; and accordingly are reducible by fire into ſuch earth 
again. See EARTH, FIRE, SOLID, Cc. 
Thus a bone being perfectly purged of all its moiſture, by 
calcination, is found a mere earth, which the leaſt force will 
crumble into duſt, for want of the natural gluten: yet the 
ſame bone, by immerging it in water or oil, becomes firm 
and ſtrong again; and more ſo in oil than water. And thus 
cupels are made of animal earth, which will ſuſtain the ut- 
moſt effect of fire, See CUPEL. 
The fluid parts of animals are the cruder as they are leſs di- 
ſtant from the lacteals, and abſorbent veſſels.— Thus chyle 
is little elſe but a vegetable juice; but in its farther progreſs, 
gradually lays aſide its vegetable characters, till after a num- 
ber of circulations it becomes a perfect animal juice under the 
denomination of blood, from whence the other humours are 
all derived. See CHyYLEe, BLood, HUMoUR, SECRE- 
TION, &c. 
Animal ſubſtances are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of vegetables 
by two circumſtances : the firſt, that when burnt they are 
found perfectly inſipid; all animal ſalts being volatile and 
flying off with heat: the contrary of which is found in ve- 
getables, which conſtantly retain ſome fixed falt in all their 
aſhes. See SALT, VOLATILE and F1xT. 
'The ſecond, that no ſincere acid is contained in any animal 
juice; nor can any acid ſalt be extracted from the ſame : the 
contrary of which is found in all vegetables. See Ac ip. 


Yet are animals reconverted into their vegetable nature, by 


putrefaction. See PUTREFACTION, 
Oviparous ANIMALS. OviPAROUS. 
Rapacious ANIMALS. See the articles 3 Rayaciovs. 
Generation of ANIMALS. GENERATION, 


ANIMALs:make the ſubject of that branch of natural hiftory 
called Zoology ; ſee ZooLOGY. 

The ſtructure of animals, with their diſorders, remedies, &c. 
make the ſubject of anatomy, medicine, &c, See ANAT0- 
My, MEDICINE, c. 

ANIMALS make the principal matter of heraldry ; both as bear- 
ings, and as ſupporters, c. See FIGURE, SUPPORTER, Ce. 
It is an eſtabliſhed rule among the heralds, that in blazon- 
ing, animals are always to be interpreted in the beſt ſenſe ; 
that is, according to their moſt noble and generous qualities, 
and fo as may redound moſt to the honour of the bearers. 
Thus the fox, being reputed witty, and withal given to filch- 
ing for his prey; if this be the charge of an eſcutcheon, we 
are to conceive the quality repreſented to be his wit and 
cunning, not his theft, 

Guillim adds, that all ſavage beafts are to be figured in their 
ferceſt action; as, a lion erected, his mouth wide open, his 
claws extended, c. Thus formed, he is ſaid to be ram- 
pant. — & leopard, or wolf is to be pourtrayed going, as it 
were, pedetentim: which form of action, faith Chatlanzus, 
fits their natural diſpoſition, and is termed paſſant.—The 
gentler kinds are to be ſet forth in their nobleſt and moſt ad- 
Vantageous action; as, a horſe, running or vaulting, a grey- 
. 2 | | 


WViviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 


your two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are] 


hound courſing, a deer tripping, a lamb going with moot 
and eaſy pace, Go. 
Evety animal is to be moving, or looking, to the right ſiqs 
of the ſhield ; and it is a general rule, that the right foot he 
placed foremoſt, becauſe the right ſide is reckoned the begin 
ning of motion: add, that the upper part is nobler than the 
lower ; ſo that things conſtrained either to look up or dom, 
ought rather to be deſigned looking upwards. —It muſt be no. 
ted, that notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn precepts of Guillin 
and the other maſters of armory, we find by experienc, 
that there are lions paſſant, couchant, and dormant, as yy 
as rampant, and that moſt animals look down, and not up. 
ANIMAL is alſo uſed adjectively, to denote ſomething that he. 
— to, or partakes of the nature of, an animal body, 902 
ODY. 
Thus we ſay animal food, animal economy, Cc. See Foy 
Oxconomy. | 
ANIMAL Actions are thoſe peculiar to animals; or which he. 
long to animals, as ſuch. See ANIMAL and ACTION, 
Such are ſenſation,and muſcular motion. See 8x Ns AT 10x, &. 
ANIMAL Motion is the fame with what we call muſcular min 
See MuscuLAR, and Mor rox. n. 
It is divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, an 
ſpontaneous, See NATURAL, and SPONT ANEOUS, 
ANIMAI. Functions, among phyſicians. See FuncT1on, 
Moraliſts frequently oppoſe the animal part, which is the ſen. 
ſible, fleſhy part of man; to the rational part, which is the 
underſtanding. | 
ANIMAL Secretion is the act whereby the divers juices of the 
body are ſecreted or ſeparated from the common maſs d 
blood, by means of the glands. See SECRETION, BLoop, 
and GLAND, 


phyſic, for which we are indebted to geometrical reafoning, 
— The ſum of what our late writers on the head have ſheyy, 
may be reduced to the following heads : 
1. Different juices may be ſeparated from the common ma 
of blood, by means of the different diameters of the orifice 
of the ſecretory dufts, For all particles, whoſe diameters ar: 
leſs than thoſe of the ducts, will paſs through them; fo tht 
| any matter may be evacuated by any of the glands, providel 
the diameters of its particles be made leſſer than thoſe of the 
ſecretory duct, either by a comminution of the matter to be 
ſeparated, or by an enlargement of the ſeparating paſſage. - 
2. By the different angle which the ſecretory duct make 
with the trunk of the artery, For all fluids preſs the fidesof 
the containing veſſels in a direction perpendicular to its ſides ; 
which is evident in the pulſation of the arteries, it being to 
that preſſure that the pulſation is owing. It is likewiſe evi- 
dent, that the blood is urged forward by the force of the 
heart; ſo that the motion of ſecretion is compounded of both 
theſe motions. Now the lateral preſſure is greater when the 
direct velocity is fo, but yet not in proportion to ſuch ve- 
locity: for the lateral preflure is conſiderable, even when the 
fluid is at reſt ; being then in proportion to the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the fluid: and in a fluid like the blood in the arteries, 
which is thrown in a right direction, or a direction parallel 
to the axis of the veſſel, the lateral preſſure will be in a pro- 
portion compounded of both : from whence it will foliow, 
that if two particles of equal diameters, but of unequal f 
cific gravities, arrive, with the ſame velocity, at an ba 
capable of admitting them, yet they will not both enter it 
and paſs, becauſe their motion of direction will be different: 
ſo that the diverſity of the angles which the ducts make with 
'the trunk of the artery, is altogether neceſſary to account 
for all the poſſible diverſity of ſecerned fluids, even ſuppoſing 
their diameters and figures to be the ſame. 
3. By the different velocities with which the blood arrives 
at the orifices of the ſecretory ducts. For ſince the ſecretions 
are made in a fluid form; no poſſible reaſons can be aſ- 
ſigned, why ſome animals have a ſoft looſe texture of the ſo- 
lid parts, and why one part of the body is of an eaſily ſepa- 
rated texture, and others of a firmer, but this different velo- 
City of the blood at the orifices of the ſecretory ducts, where 
by the particles ſecerned for nouriſhment, and accretion, are 
drove or impacted into the vacuola, that receive them with 
a greater or leſs force; it being difficult to imagine that ſuch 
a vote 5p in texture can altogether proceed from the diffe- 
rent ſolidities and contacts of the conſtituent parts. See fur- 
ther under the article SECRETION, | 
ANIMAL Shirits, are a fine ſubtile juice, or humour in animal 
bodies; ſuppoſed to be the great inſtrument of muſcular 
motion, ſenſation, &c, een Motion, SENSA- 
TION,. Gc. ROS i | Is 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſpirits into three kinds, viz, amr 
mal, vital, and vegetative: but the moderns have reduced 
to one fort, viz. animal; about the nature of which, and the 
matter whence they are formed, great diſputes have ariſen a- 
mong anatomiſts, though their very exiſtence has neverbeen 
fairly porved. | ei 
As it is hard to define what could never yet be brought under 
the judgment of our ſenſes, all that we ſhall here offer concefn- 
ing them, is, that they muſt needs be extremely ſubtile 
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The theory of animal ſecretion is one of the improvements in 
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ende all manner of examination by the fenſes; though limpid water called ani/e-ſeed water; which has much the 
— aſſiſted : and pervade the tracts of the nerves, | ſame virtues with the oil. 2 WATER. | 
which yet have no diſcoverable cavity or perforation ; nor A NK ER, Ancnox, a liquid meaſure chiefly ufed at Amſter- 
could ever by any experiment be collected; yet are conſtant- dam, &. See MEASURE, | 
y moving in vaſt quantities, as they muſt of neceſſity be, The anker is the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
to perforin all thoſe mighty operations which are aſcribed to ſtekans: each ſtekan conſiſts of ſixteen, mengles ; the mengle | 
them. However, the antiquity of the opinion claims ſome| being equal to two Paris pints, See PINT, 1 
reverence. ANNALS, ANNALES, an hiſtorical account of the affairs 
By the help of theſe, we are furniſhed with a vaſt number of of a ſtate, digeſted in order of years. Sce Yr ar, 
precarious ſolutions of great phznomena ; and without them The difference between annals and hiſtory is varioufly aſſign- 
we muſt leave a great chaſm in the philoſophical hiſtory of ed by various authors.—-Some ſay that hiſtory is properly a 
animal bodies. recital of things which the author has ſeen, or beena by-ſtand- 
They are ſuppoſed to be ſeparated in the brain, from the ſub- er to. What they build upon is, the etymology of the word; 
tileſt parts of the blood; and thence carried, by the nerves, hiſtory in the Greek, ſignifying the knowledge of things pre- 
to all parts of the body, for the performance of all animal and] ſent, and in effect, iTopriv, properly ſignifies to ſee, On the 
vital functions. See BRAIN and NERVE, See alſo further | contrary, annals, ſay they, relate to the tranſactions of o- 
under the article SpIRITS. | thers, and ſuch as the writer never ſaw. See HisTory, 
ANIMAL Hunger. HUNGER. | Of this opinion, the great anmnali; Tacitus himſelf, ſeems 
ANIMAL 5 e. Se the artieles 3 OECONM ½m . to have been; in regard, the firſt part of his work, which | 
Ax IMAIL Oil. OIL. 7 treats of former times, he calls annals ; whereas when he | 
ANIMA LCULE, ANIMALCULUM, is a diminutive of a-] comes down to his own times, he changes his title, and calls 
nimal; and expreſſes ſuch a minute creature as is ſcarce, or] it 2 | 
not at all, diſcernable by the naked eye. | Aulus ellius is of a different ſentiment, and pretends that 
Such are thoſe numerous inſets which croud the water in the hiſtory and annals only differ from one another as the genus 
ſummer months; changing it ſometimes of a deep, or pale red] does from the ſpecies ; that hiſtory is the genus, and implics 
colour, ſometimes a yellow, &c. They ſeem to be of theſhrimp| a narration or recital of things paſſed ; and that annals are 
kind, called by Swammerdam, Puler aquaticus arboreſcens.| the ſpecies, and are allo a recital of things paſſed, but with 
The cauſe of their concourſe at this time, Mr. Derham ob-] this difference, that thefe laſt are digeſted into certain pe- 
ſerves, is to perform their coit. He adds, that they afford a] riods, or years. 
comfortable food to many water animals. The green ſcum| The ſame author gives us another opinion, which he fays he 
on the ſtop of ſtagnant waters is nothing elſe but prodi-| borrows from Sempronius Aſellio: according to that writer, 
gious numbers of another ſmaller order of animalcules ; which | annals, are a bare relation of what N each year; whereas 
in all probability ſerve for food to the pulices aquatici. hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo 7 
3 The microſcope diſcovers legions of animalcules in moſt li-] the cauſes, motives, and ſprings thereof. The annaliſi has 
E235 quors, as water, wine, brandy, vinegar, beer, ſpittle, urine,| nothing to do but to lay down his facts, but the hiſtorian | 
SI dew, c. In the Philgſoph. Tranſact. we have obſervations | reaſons and deſcants on them. . 
of the animalcules in rain-water, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, | Of this laſt opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when ſpeaking of 
infuſions of pepper, bay-berries, oats, barley, wheat, &r. See] annaliſts, he ſays, Unam dicendi laudem putant 11 brevitatem, 
M1cROSCOPE., | | non exornatores rerum, ſed tantum narratores. e adds, that 
The human ſeed has been obſerved by divers authors to con-] hiſtory, in its original, was the compoſition of annals. 
tain huge numbers of animalcules ; which gave occaſion to The fame Cicero relates the origin of annals: to preſerve 
the ſyſtem of generation ab animalculo. See SEED, and GE-| the memory of tranſactions, the pontifex maximus, ſays he, | 
NERATION. ; | wrote what paſſed each year; and expoſed it on a table, in 
ANIMATE, AxiMAr ED, ſomething endued with life, or] his own houſe; where every one was at liberty to read it, | 
a living ſoul. See LIFE, Sour, and INANIMATE. | This they called annales maximi; and the cuſtom was | 
In mechanics, animate power is uſed to denote a man, or] kept up till the year of Rome 620. See FAS TI. | 
brute; in contradifiindion to inanimats powers, as ſprings, Several other writers, in imitation hereof, took to this ſim- 7 
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weights, Cc. See POWER, Oc. ple, and naked way of relating facts; and were hence de- \ 

| AniMaTED Mercury, among chymiſts, ſignifies quickfilver] nominated annaliſts.—Such were Cato, Pictor, Piſo, Anti- 4 

impregnated with ſome ſubtle and ſpirituous particles, ſo as] pater, ec. 8 1 
| to render it capable of growing hot when mingled with gold. The annals of Grotius is a book finely wrote, and contains ve- | ? 


See MERCURY, AMALGAMA, &c. ORE ry good things. It is not ſo particular as Strada, but it is more 
ANIMATED Needle, a needle touched with a load-ſtone. See] profound, and comes much nearer to Tacitus. Patin. Lett. 
NEEDLE, MAN ET, Ce. TRIS Choif. 120. | 
ANIMATION, ſignifies the informing of an animal body | Lucas Holſtenius, canon of St. John de Lateran, aſſured 
with a foul. See Soul, LIE, Oe. Naude that he was able to ſhew 8000 falſhoods in Baronius's 
Thus the foetus of the womb is ſaid to come to its animation, | 4anmals, and prove them from MSS. in the Vatican library, of 
when it begins to act as a true animal; or after the female] which he had the cuſtody. Patin. Lett. Choif. 165, 
that bears it is quick, as the common way of expreſſion is JFANNATES, Axx ATA, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a 
See FoE Tus. I year's income, due anciently to the pope upon the death of 
The common opinion is, that this happens about forty days] any biſhop, abbot, or pariſh-prieſt ; to be paid by his ſucceſſor, 
aſter conception. But Jer. Florentinus, in a Latin treatiſe Annates are ſo called from the Latin annus year, becauſe their 
entitled, Homo dubius, five de 4 55 abortivorum, ſhows} rate is after the value of one year's purchaſe. 
this to be very precarious, See CONCEPTION, ABOR-| Anunates are the ſame with what of latter days are called pri- 
TION, &c. | | | | mitiæ, or firſt-fruits—With this only difference, that firſt- 
ANIME, or Gum Ax IM æ, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, or] fruits are paid to the King. See FirsT-FRutrTSs. ate) 
reſin ; whereof there are two kinds, weſtern, and eaſtern. The firſt pope that impoſed annates in England, ſeems to have 
The weſtern flows from an inciſion of a tree in New Spain, | been Clement V. who, according to Matthew of Weſtmin- 
called courbati; it is tranſparent, and of a colour like that of | ſter, exacted annates of all the vacant benefices in the king- 
frankincenſe : its ſmell is very agreeable, and it eafily con-| dom for the ſpace of two years, or according to Walſingham 
ſumes in the fire, See Gum, &c. | for three years. His ſucceſſor John XXII. introduced the 
The eaftern gum anime is diſtinguiſhed into three Kinds: like in France. ee gs 
the firſt white; the ſecond blackiſh, in ſome reſpect like] Yet Polydore Virgil, and ſome others, take annater to be of 
myrrh ; the third pale, reſinous, and dry. a much elder ſtanding; and to have obtained long before 
All the ſeveral kinds of anime are uſed in perfumes, by rea- they were paid to the pope.— It is certain at leaſt, that from 
fon of their charming ſmell ; they are alſo applied externilly | the twelfth century, there were biſhops and abbots, who, by 
In cold diſorders of the head an nerves, in palſies and ca- ſome peculiar cuſtom or privilege, took annates of the bene- 
tarrhs ; but are little known among us; inſomuch that our] fices depending on their dioceſe or abbey. _ 
apothecaries uſually ſell bdellium for gum anime; See BoEIL-] Matthew Paris, in his hiſtory of England, for the year 746, 
| LIUM, IH nenn d relates that the archbiſhop of Canterbury in virtue of a grant 
AN ISCALPTO R, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſecalled | or concefſion of the pope, received annates of all the benefices 
latiſſimus dirſi, See LAT ISSIMCUS Dorſi. Late that became vacant in England. But in after- times the holy 
ANIS E-SEED, a medicinal ſeed or grain, produced by an] fee thought fit to take them away from the biſhops and arch- 
umbelli fe rous plant of the ſame name, common in out gar-| biſhops, and appropriate them to themſelves. — And from the 
dens. See SEED. | 8 popes, the parliament under Henry VIII. took them and gave 
It has a ſweetiſh taſte, intermixed with ſomething pungent]! them to the crown, 25 H. 8. c. 20. Queen Anne reſtored 
and bitter, is reputed an aromatic, and preſcribed not bare-| them to the church, by appropriating them to the augmen- 
ly as a carminative againſt wind, but alſo as a pectoral, ſto- tation of poor livings. See CLERGY. | | 
machic and digeſtive, See CARMINATIVE, Gr. IANNEA LING, or, as it is popularly called, Nealing. See 
It alſo yields by diſtillation, a white cordial oil called e/ente| the article NEALIN W. oy | a 
of aniſced, of a very ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and'efficaci-| One fine uſe of filver, ſays Mr. Boyle, was only diſcovered 
ous in its medicinal operation; it being alſo uſed by the con-| fince the art of annealing upon glaſs came to be practiſed.— 
1 to ſcent their pomatums, c. | For prepared ſilver, or even the crude metal being burnt on 
Un diſtilling the aniſe-ſeed for the oil, there is procured a] a glaſs plate, will tinge it of a fine yellow, or golden _— q 
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| of uſe in this — me n earths, and other coarſe matters, 8 | 
; colours to glaſs, and — eans of fire impart tranſparent on the excentricity of the , | 
| of the bodies themſelv mes very different ones from thoſ parts, whereof the m earth's orbit; and is 164! | 
Ae ee es, See Painting on GLAS e| earth is 1000: wh ean diſtance between th Tz Of thoſe of diſti 
ANNEXA ION See the article FURNACE * the centre, 2 3 ence by ſome, it is pre” hr h ſun and the bear in 
uniting ſome | , in a legal ſenſe, the act ＋ * The greateſt en greateſt, is 1 degre 15 & equation y Annule 
— Haag eſs conſiderable thing to a greater * or| 11, 40%; 1 equation of the due, 67 . 4 they V 
ANN EXE P, ſomething joi | . See Ap-| Nops, &c. apogee 20', and of its nods of motion is diction 
— Thus we la ſuch ing joined to, or dependant of Theſe four annual s 9% 30". See veſtitut 
| ſuch a fee, fuch ny 9 farm, ſuch an advowſon 1s _— er} that when any of A nora are always proportion: hey 
i 1486, annexed P anor, &c, Charles VIII. 1 to alſo greateſt; and vi is at the greateſt, th ionable; = AxNU LE 
| ANNIENTE ps the crown of Franc in the year| the centre (ef d vice venſa. Hence th © thkee others are | Doric 
times uſed in! D#, or rather 8 ſponding e on the ſun) being given oo annual equation of fig. 28 
led aw-books, in the ſenſ a term ſome- the q ations will be given ' (, „the other three c Hae 
; . See ANNULLING enſe of fruſtrated, or an- N equation) may ſerve of. 2 one table (that = —— ] 
* . . a e 
"*® Iris of Penh original bing formal of «RU AL Leave are uch ove 2 come up afeh = RY 
ANNI HI LATI ODD annihilate. W A ever-greens. See Tens ee LEAT.— Theſe ſtand = ring HANS! 
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ANNULETS)» 


ANO 

; aiſtin&tion, which the fifth brother of any family ought to 
he in his coat of arms. \ See DIFFERENCE, wy ig 
bear ry are alſo part of the coat-armour of ſeveral families: | 
Annulets © Sncvently reputed a mark of nobility, and juriſ- 
they ur it being the cuſtom of prelates to receive their in- 
5 per baculum & annulum. See BisHOP, INVESTI- 


TURE, Sc 


— .- 


in architecture, are ſmall ſquare members, in the 
Doric Seils un the quarter round. — See Tab. Archit. 
*. lit. 9. and fig. 24. lit. u. and fig. 1. See alſo the ar- 
Hale Doric and CAPITAL, _ 25 
They are alſo called Fillets, Liftels, &c. See FILLET, 
— TY alſo uſed for a narrow flat moulding, common to 
_— parts of a column, viz. the baſes, &c. as well as the 


. | "By ; 1 * , ; 
We have alſo certain compound medicines in the ſhops, pre- 
pared with this intention; and called by this name. Such is 
the anodyne balſam, made of Caſtile ſoap, camphor, ſaffron, 
and ſpirit of wine; digeſted in a ſand-heat. It is recom- 
mended not only for procuring eaſe in the moſt rackin 


tremittes of pain, but for affiſtin 
matter that occaſtoned it. 


g EX 
— . S' 6 - . © 
g in diſcharging the peccant 


ANOINTED. See the articles CnRISTH, and Mess 1a f. 
Lord's-ANOIN TED. See the article UN cTIOx. 


ANOMALISTI CAL Zar, in aſtronomy, called alſo Pe- 
riodical year, is the ſpace of time wherein the earth palles 

through her orbit. See YEAR. 

The anomaliſtical, or common year, is ſomewhat greater than 


the tropical year; by reaſon of the preceſſion of the equinox. 
See PRECESSION, 


capital; fo called, becauſe it encompaſſes the column round. ANOMALO US *, irregular ; ſomething that deviates from 


in which ſenſe annulet is frequently uſed for baguette or little 
aſttagal. See BAGUETTE, and ASTRAGAL. 19215 
AN NULLING *, the aboliſhing of an act, proceedure, 
ſentence, or the like. See ABOLITION, CANCELLING, 
CagsaTION, ABROGATION, RESCISSION, Oc. 
* The word is compounded of ad and nullus, none; g. d. un 


— 


ding. | 

ANNUNCIATE, ANNUNTIADA, or ANNUNTIATA, 
a denomination common to ſeveral orders, both religious and 
military ; inſtituted with a view to the annunciation. See 
OrDEtR, and AN NUN CIAT ION. * N 
The firſt religious order of this kind, was inſtituted in 1232, 
by ſeven F lorentine merchants.— Theſe are alſo called Ser- 
vites, q. d. Servants. See SERVITES. 6 
The ſecond was à nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan 

ueen of France, after her divorce from Lewis XII. 

he third, was alſo a nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe lady 
in 1600, —The fourth, a friary, founded by cardinal Torre- 
cremata, at Rome; which laſt are grown fo very rich, that 
they give fortunes of ſixty Roman Crowns to above 400 girls, 
on the anniverſary of the annunciation. 4k 

Knights of the ANNUNCIATE, or ANNUNTIADA, was a mili- 
tary order, inſtituted in 1409, by Amadeus, duke of Savoy. 
See KNIGHT. ; 

It was at firſt called the order of the true lovers knots; in me- 
mory of a bracelet of hair preſented to the founder by a lady: 
but upon the election of Amadeus VIII. to the pontificate, it 
| changed its name for that of the annunciate. — 
ANNUNCIAT ION“, the tidings which the angel Ga- 
briel brought to the holy virgin, of the myſtery of the incar- 
nation. See INCARNATION, SALUTATION, AvE, Cc. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad and nuntio, I tell, 
I declare; of nuntius; meſſenger. —The Greeks call it Evaſ- 
£17 us, good tidings; and 22188] 1T 2053 ſalutation. 

* ANNUNCIATION, is alſo the name of a feaſt, celebrated an- 
nually on the 25th of March, popularly called Lady-day, in 
commemoration of that wonderful event. See FEAST. 
This feaſt appears to be of great antiquity in the Latin church. 
Among the ſermons of St. Auguſtin, who died in 430, we 
have two on the annunciation, viz. the 17th and 18th de ſanc- 
tis: and yet there are much earlier teſtimonies of its uſe in 
the Greek church. Proclus, who died in 446; Chryſoſtom, 
in 407; and even Gregory Thaumaturgus, in 295; have all 
of them diſcourſes on the annunciation, Rivet, Perkins, and 
ſome other Proteſtant writers after them, have indeed que- 
ſtioned the authentickneſs of the two homilies of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, on the annunciation; but Voſſius acknow- 
ledges them the genuine productions of that father. _ 

Add, that ſome authors are of opinion, that the feaſt was o- 
riginally ſolemnized in honour of our Saviour; and that the 
holding it in the name and honour of the virgin, is of a much 
later ſtanding. | tr 
Several of the eaſtern churches celebrate the annunciation at a 
different ſeaſon from thoſe of the weſt.— The Syrians call it 
baſcarach, g. d. ſearch, inquiry; and mark it in their calen- 
dar for the firſt day of Decembef; The Armenians hold it 


vent its falling in Lent: but the Greeks make no ſcruple of 
celebrating the feſtival even in Lent. See LENTr. 
The Jews alſo give the title annunciation to part of the cere- 
mony of their paſſover, viz. that, wherein they explain the 
origin, and occaſion of the ſolemnity.—This explanation they 
call 1147, Haggada, g.d. annunciation. 

ANNULUS, a ring. See the article RING. 


as calm and aſſuage pain. See Palx. 
* The word is derived from the privative & and aJvys, doleo, 
to be in pain. 


Anzdynes are of two kinds, the firſt, proper, called alſo pare- 
gorics. A 

The ſecond ſpurious, or improper, which rather ſtupify than 
2 acting only by inducing a ſtupor, drouſineſs or 

eep. 8 | ; 8 

Theſe are properly called narcotics, hypnotics, or opiates, See 
Narcoric, OrlATE, Ce. | SW. 

The true anodynes are applied externally, to the part affected. 
Such among the claſs of ſimples are the onion, lily, root 


on the fifth of January; thus anticipating the time, to pre- | 


ANODYNE *, in phyſic, is underſtood of ſuch remedies, | 


the ordinary rule and method of other things of the ſame 
kind, See ANOMALY, VERB. | 
* 'The word is not compounded of the privative , and 597468 
law, as is uſually imagined: for whence, on ſuch ſuppoſition, 
ſhould the laſt ſyllable a/, ariſe? but it comes from the Greets 
avondnCy, uneven, rough, irregular, formed of the privative 
, and gucAaG, plain, even. 

ANOMALovs verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as are irregular in 
their conjugations; deviating from the rules or formula's ob- 
ſerved by others. See VERB, and Cox ju N. 
There are anomalous verbs, irregular inflexions of words, in 
all languages. — In the Engliſh all the irregularity in our aue“ 
malous verbs, lies in the formation of the preter tenſe, and 

| paſſive participle; though this only holds of the native Teu- 
tonic or Saxon words, and not of the foreign words, borrow- 
ed from the Latin, Welch, French, Sc. | 
The principal irregularity ariſes from -the quickneſs of our 
pronunciation, whereby we change the conſonant 4 into t, 
cutting off the regular ending ed. 

Thus for mixed, we write mixt or mix'd, for dwelled dwelt or 
dibell d; for ſnatched ſuateht, Sc. But this is rather of the 
nature of a contraction than an irregularity ; and is complain- 
ed of by ſome of our politer writers as an abuſe much to the 
diſadvantage of our language, tending to disfigure it, and turn 
a tenth part of our ſmootheſt words into cluſters of conſonants : 
which 1s the more inexcuſable, in that our want of vowels has 
been the general complaint of the beſt writers, 

Another irregularity relates to the preter tenfe, and paſſive 
participle.— Thus give, if it were regular, or formed accord- 
ing to the rule, would make gived in the preter tenſe, and 
the paſſive participle; whereas it makes gave in the preter 
tenſe, and given in the paſſive participle. 

ANOMALY, in grammar, denotes an irregularity in the 


rules or paradigms, whereby other words of the like kind are 
governed. See ANOMALOUS. 

ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a planet from the 
aphelion or apogee: or an irregularity in the motion of a 
planet, whereby it deviates from the aphelion or apogee. See 
PLANET, APHELION, and APOGEE. 

Kepler diſtinguiſhes three kinds of anomalies; mean, excen- 
tric and true, 

Mean or Simple AXOM Al in the ancient aſtronomy, is the diſ- 
tance of a planet's mean place from the apogee. See PLACE. 
In the modern aſtronomy, it is the time wherein the planet 
moves from its aphelion A, to the mean place or point of its 
orbit I. (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. I.) | 
Hence, as the arch, or the angle, or the elliptic area ASI, is 
proportional to the time wherein the planet deſcribes the arch 
Al; that area may repreſent the mean anomaly. Or thus, 
the area SK A found by drawing a line LK, through the pla- 
net's place, perpendicular to the line of the apſides PA, till it 
cuts the circle DA, and drawing the line SK ; may repreſent 
the mean anomaly; for this area is every where proportional 
to the former area STA, as is demonſtrated by Dr. Gregory, 
lib. 3. Elem, Aftron. Phyſic. Math. —V. Phil. Tranſ. No 447. 
p. 218, 

ANOMALY of the excentric, or of the centre, in the new aftro- 
nomy, is an arch of the excentric circle A K, (fig. 1.) in- 
cluded between the aphelium A, and a right line KL, drawn 
through the centre of the planet I, perpendicularly to the 
line of the apſides AP. See EXCENTRIC. _ | 
In the ancient aſtronomy, it is an arch of the zodiac, termi- 
nated by the line of the apſides, and the line of the mean mo- 
tion of the centre.—See the methods of dong the anomaly 
of the excentric, in Phil. Tranſ. N 447. p. 218. 

True or equated ANOMALY, is the angle at the ſun, A8], 
which a planet's diſtance from the aphelium, A], appears 
under; or it is the angle or area, taken proportional to the 
time in which the planet moves from the mean place I, to its 
aphelion A, : ; 
And hence in the ſun's motion, it will be the diſtance of his 
true place, from the apogee. 

The true anomaly being given, the mean one is eaſily found : 


but it is difficult to find the true anomaly from the mean one 


wen, | 


| Thegeometrical methods of Wallis and Newton, by the pro- 
| tracted cycloid, are not fit for calculation; nor yet the me. 


. of mallows, leaves of violets, elder, c. 
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thod of ſeries, as being too laborious: Hence aſtronomers are | 
forced to have recourſe to approximation, Ward, in his A- 
Aronomia Geometrica, takes the angle ASI, at the focus where 
the ſun is not, for the mean anonialy; which will nearly re- 
preſent it, if the orbit of the planet be not very eccentric; 
and thus eaſily ſolves the problem. But this method does not 
hold of the orbit of Mars, as beirig more excentric than thoſe 
of the other planets. | Ee CEL 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to effect even this; and when 
his correction is made, and the problem ſolved, according to 
Ward's hypotheſis, Sir Iſaac affirms, that even in the orbit of 
Mars, there will ſcarce ever be an error of above a ſecond. 
ANOMOEANS®, Anxomoe1, in church hiſtory, ancient 
heretics, who denied any fimilitude between the eſſence of 
the father and the ſon, See TRINIT v. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of the privative a, and 6- 
poros, ſimilar, reſembling, g. d. different, diſſimilar. 


Anomæans was the name whereby the pure Arians were di- 


ſtinguiſhed in the fourth century, in regard they not only de- 


nied the conſubſtantiality of the word, but even aſſerted, that 
he was of a nature different from that of the father: In con- 


tradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians, who indeed denied the con- 


ſubſtantiality of the word, but owned at the ſame time, that 
he was like the father. See ArRIAN, and SEMI-ARIAN. 
The Semi-Arians condemned the Animeans in the council of 
Seleucia, and the Anamœans condemned the Semi-Arians in 
their turn, in the councils of Conſtantinople and Antioch; 
eraſing the word 94040 out of the formula of Rimini, and 
that of Conſtantinople, and proteſting that the Word had not 
only a different ſubſtance, but alſo a will different from that 
of the father, Whence they came to be called avopuors. See 
Homoovust1a, c. | 
ANONYMOUS®*, ſomething that is nameleſs; or to 
Which no name is affixed. See NAME. 
It is derived from the Greek avovupoc, without name, formed 
of the privative a, and oyouax, nomen, name. 
The term is chiefly applied to books which do not expreſs 
their author's name, and to authors whoſe names are unknown. 
Decker, advocate of the imperial chamber of Spires; and 
Placcius of Hamburg, have given treatiſes of anonymous books, 
—Burc, Gotth. Struvius, treats of learned men who have en- 
deavoured to divine the authors of anonymous books. 
ANOREXYY*, ANoREXIA, in medicine, an inappetency, 
or loſs of appetite. See APPETITE, 


* The word is compounded of the privative a, and oge39ut, 
affete, I deſire. | 


Anorexia is properly a longer continuance than is natural, 


without a deſire to eat. See Foop, FAs TIN, DisTASTE, 
&c. 

If the thought, or the fight of proper food, create a ſickneſs 
in the ſtomach, or a tendency to vomit; it is more properly 
called a nauſea. See NAUSEA, 

Anorexia, is chiefly conſidered as a ſymptom of ſome other diſ- 
order, from which the curative indications are to be taken, 
and afterwards ſtomachics uſed. See STOMACHIC. 

ANSZE *, ANsEs, in aſtronomy, thoſe apparently prominent 
parts of the planet Saturn's ring, diſcovered in its opening, 
and appearing like handles to the body of that planet. See 
SATURN, and RING. | 

* 'The word 1s Latin ; and literally fignifies handles, or ears, 
of divers utenſils. | . 

AN SCO E, in our ancient law books, the ſame with anhlote. 
See SCOT. | 

ANSEL Wight. Sec AuxsEL Weigbi. 

ANSELM's Art. See the article ART. 

ANSES. See Axsz. 

ANSPESSADES*®*, or LAaNnsPEsSSADEs, a kind of infe- 
rior officers in the foot, below the corporals, and yet above 
the common centinels, See CorRPoRAL, Ec. 

The word is formed of the Italian lancia ſpezzata, g. d. 
broken lance; which was occaſioned hence, that they were 
originally diſbanded gendarmes, who, for want of other ſub- 
ſiſtence, ſued for a place of ſome diſtinction in the infantry, 

There are uſually four, or five in each company. 


ANSWER, in a law ſenſe, &c, See RESPONSE, REPLI- 


CATION, REJjoiINDER, Ec. 5 

Hreign ANSWER. See the article Fox EIN. 

AN TL A, in the ancient architecture, a ſquare column, or 
pilaſter, placed at the corners of the walls of temples, and 
other edifices. See PI LAST ER, TEMPLE, Ce. 

* They took their name, according to Mr. Perrault, from the 
prepoſition ante, before; becauſe placed before the walls and 
coins of buildings to ſecure, or ſtrengthen them. 

The ante ſtood out of the wall, with a projecture equal to 
one eighth of their face, provided there were no ornament 
that had a greater projecture; but it was a rule that the pro- 
jecture of the an! ſhould always equal that of the ornaments. 


ANTAGONIST®, Ax r AGONIST A, among the ancients 
denotes an adverſary in battle. 


The word is formed from the Greek ciſi, contre; 
and 44@1:(<, 1 contend, or ſtruggle. 

In this ſenſe the word is rather uſed in ſpeaking of ſportive 

eombats, or games, than in ſerious fighting. 


againſt, 


ANT 


ANTAGONIST alſo denotes one of the parties in literary con. 
bats or diſputes. See DispUTE, OPPONENT, Regpgy. 

DENT, Se. 

AnTAGoN1sT. Muſcles, in anatomy, are thoſe which hy, 
oppoſite functions. See MusCLE. 

Such are the flexor and extenſor of any limb, the one where. 

of contracts it, and the other ſtretches it out, See Fiex; 

and EXTENSOR, 

We have ſome ſolitary muſcles, without any antagoniſts; 2 

the heart, c. See HEART, &c. | 

ANTANACLASIS “, a figure in rhetoric; whereby the 
ſame word is repeated, but in a different and ſometimes doubt. 

ful ſfignification,—As, Let the dead bury the dead. See Rr. 

PETITION; | 

* The word comes from the Greek aur, and N, 1: 
percutio, I ſtrike again. 

ANTANAGOGE, avlerzywyn, a figure in rhetoric, 
when not being able to anſwer the accuſation of the adverſary, 
we return the charge, by loading him with the ſame or other 
crimes, See RECRIMINATION. | 

ANTARCTICY® Pole, denotes the ſouthern pole, or end 

of the earth's axis. See PoLE, SOUTH, ARCTIC, Er. 

| * The word is compoſed of an, contra, and Ng, urſa, 

| bear, as being oppoſite to the arctic pole. 

| 


The ſtars near the antar#:c pole never appear above our ho. 
rizon, See STAR, Horizon, @c. 

ANTARCTIC Circle, is one of the leſſer circles of the ſphere, 
parallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 29 deg. 30 min, 
from the ſouth pole. See CIRCLE. f 
It takes its name from its being oppoſite to another circle, pa. 
rallel likewiſe to the equator, and at the ſame diſtance from 
the north pole, called the arctic circle. See ARCTIC Circl, 

ANTARES, in aſtronomy, the ſcorpion's heart; a fixed 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation ſcorpio,—lts 
longitude, latitude, &c, ſee among the reſt of the conſtella- 
tion SCORPIO, 

ANTECEDENT “, in the ſchools, ſomething that pre. 
cedes, or goes before another, in reſpe& of time. 
The word is compounded of the Latin prepoſition ante, be. 

fore; and cedens, of cedere, to go.— In which ſenſe it ſtand; 
oppoſed to ſubſequent. See SUBSEQUENT. 


ANTECEDENT Decree, is a decree preceding ſome other de- 
cree, or ſome action of the creature, or the previſion of that 
action. See DECREE,—lt is a point much controverted, 

whether predeſtination be a decree antecedent to faith, or ſub- 
ſequent thereto? See PREDESTINATION, 

ANTECEDENT Vill, or Deſire, is that which precedes ſome 
other will or deſire, or ſome knowledge or previſion.— Thus 
we ſay, God by a ſincere, but antecedent defre, wills all men 

to be ſaved: that is, this ſincere deſire of God precedes, and 
does not ſuppoſe, the knowledge of their faith and repentance, 
See SCIENCE, PRESCIENCE, Cc. 

By the way it muſt be noted, that the term antecedent is only 
applied to God in reſpect of the order of nature, not of an 
order of ſucceſſion; for that God, by reaſon of his infinite 
perfections, ſees and foreſees both at the ſame time: after the 
ſame manner he alſo wills, and not ſucceſſively, one thing 
after another.— Yet does not this hinder, but that God may 
will one thing on occaſion of another, or have ſuch a deſire 
on occaſion of ſuch a previſion; which divines call the order 
of nature, in orviteadiiatiion to that of time. 

ANTECEDENT Aae See the article NECESSIT Y. 

ANTECEDENT, in logic, denotes the firſt propoſition of an 

enthymeme, or of an argument which only conſiſts of two 
members. See ENTHYMEME, PROPOSITION, fc, 

In oppoſition hereto, the latter is called the conſequent, See 
CoNSEQUENT, CONCLUSION, @c. | 
Thus in the argument cogito, ergo. ſum, I think, and there- 
fore exiſt, cogito is the antecedent; being thus called becauſe 
it precedes the ergo, or the copula of the argument. : 

ANTECEDENT of a Ratio, denotes the firſt term, or that which 

is compared with the other. See RaT1o and TERM. 
Thus, if the ratio be 4: ö, or of à to b; a is ſaid to be the 
antecedent, | : 

ANTECEDENT Signs, are ſuch ſymptoms of diſorder as appeat 

before a diſtemper is ſo formed as to be reducible to any par- 
ticular claſs, or proper denomination. See SIGN. and SYM?- 
TOM. 

ANTECEDENT in grammar, the word which a relative refets 

to, See RELATIVE. | 

ANTECEDENCY, ANTECEDENCE. See ANTECE- 
' DENT and ANTECEDENTIA. 

ANTECEDEN TIA, among aſtronomers. When a pla- 

net appears to move weſtward, contrary to the order or courſe 
of the ſigns; as from Taurus towards Aries: it is ſaid to move, 
in autecedentia. See PLANET, ORDER, SIGN, &c. _ 
On the contrary, when it goes eaſtward or forward, frost 
Aries towards Taurus; it is ſaid to move in conſequentia. Sec 
PRECESSION of the equinox. _ 

ANTECESSOR, one that goes before, or leads another. 
See PRECURSOR, PREDECESSOR, Sc. 3 
The term is particularly uſed in ſome univerſities for a public 


rofeſſor, who teaches, or lectures the civil law. | 
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| AMBER, or ANTICHAMBER, an outer 
ANTHE 3 the principal chamber of an apartment; 
where the ſervants wait, and ſtrangers ſtay, till the perſon to 
be ſpoken withal is at leiſure, &c. See APARTMENT. 
* The word is formed of the Latin ante camera. See CHAMBER, 
NTECHRIST. See the article ANTICHRIST. 
ANTEDATE, a ſpurious date, prior to the true date of a 
writing, inſtrument, act, deed, or the like, See DATE. 
ANTEDILUVIAN, or ANTIDILUVIAN, ſomething be- 
fore the deluge. See DE LUGE, 185 : 
In this ſenſe, thoſe generations from Adam, till Noah's flood, 
are called antediluvians; and thoſe ſince deſcended from 
Noah, to the preſent time, are called poſtdiluvians. See AGE, 
PATRIARCH, c. ö ö 
Dr. Burnet, and Dr. Woodward differ very widely about the 
antediluvian world; the former imagines its face and appear- 
ance to have been ſmooth, equable, and in all reſpects diffe- 
rent from what we now find 1t to be, 
The latter on the contrary endeavours to prove, that the face 
of the terraqueous globe before the deluge was the fame as it 
is now, viz. unequal, diſtinguiſhed into mountains, and dales, 
and having likewiſe a ſea, lakes and rivers ; that this ſea was 
{alt as ours is; was ſubject to tides, and poſſeſſed nearly the 
ſame ſpace and extent that it now does, and that the anted:- 
lwvian world was ſtock'd with animals, vegetables, metals, 
minerals, &c. that it had the ſame poſition in reſpect of the 
ſun which ours now hath, its axis not being parallel, but in- 
clined, as at preſent, to the plane of the ecliptic ; conſe- 
quently that there were then the ſame ſucceſſion of wea- 
ther, and the ſame viciffitudes of feaſons, as now. See TER- 
RAQUEOUs, MOUNTAIN, &c. See alſo FossIL, &c, 


WANTE]JURAMENTUM, or PR&jJURAMENTUM, by 


our anceſtors alſo called juramentum calumnie ; an oath whic 
both the accuſer and accuſed were anciently obliged to make 
before any trial or purgation. See OATH and PURGA TION, 
The accuſer was to ſwear that he would proſecute the crimi- 
nal ; and the accuſed was to make oath on the very day that 
he was to undergo the ordeal, &c. that he was innocent of 
the fact of which he was charged. See ORDEAL. 

If the accuſer failed, the criminal was diſcharged ; if the ac- 


cuſed, he was intended to be guilty, and was not to be ad- 


mitted to purge himſelf by the ordeal, See Cougar, 
Dver, &c. | 
ANTEPAGMENTA, or ANTIPAGMENTA, in the an- 
cient architecture, the jaumbs of a door, or lintels of a win- 
dow. See Dook and Window. 
The word is alſo uſed for the entire chambranle, i. e. the door- 
caſe, or window-frame. See CHAMBRANLE. 
ANTEPEN ULTIMA“, or ANTEPENULTIMATE, in 
grammar, the third ſyllable of a word, reckoning from the 
latter end; or the laſt ſyllable but two. See WorD and 
SYLLABLE, | 


* The word is compounded of the prepoſition ante, before ; | 


and penultimate, laſt but one. See PENULTIMATE. 


It was upon this ſyllable, that the Greeks placed their acute 


accents. See ACCENT, — The antepenultimate of a dactyle is | 


long, See DAcTYL, : 


i 1 ANTEPREDICAMENTS, ANTEPREADICAMENTA, 


in logic, certain previous matters, * to a more eaſy and 


clear apprehenſion of the doctrine of predicaments or catego- 


ries. See PREDICAMENT. 

Such are definitions of common terms; as equivocals, uni- 
vocals, Fc. See DEFINITION, DIVISION, Cc. 

They are thus called, becauſe treated by Ariſtotle, before the 


predicaments ; that the thread of the diſcourſe might not af-| 


terwards be interrupted. 


ANTERIOR®, or Ax r ERIoun, ſomething before ano-| 


ther, chiefly in reſpect of place. 
LM I word is Latin, formed of the prepoſition ante be- 
Ore. 
In which ſenſe the term amounts to the ſame with prior, and 
ſtands oppoſed to poſterior. See POSTERIOR, 
ANTERIOR Ramys. See the article RA Mus. | 
ANTESTATURE, in fortification, a ſmall retrench- 
ment, made of palliſadoes, or ſacks of earth, ſet up in haſte, 
to diſpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of ground, 


part whereof hath been already gained. See RETRENCH-| 


MENT. 


ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inner circuit of the auricle ; 


thus called from its oppoſition to the outer circuit, called the 
helix. See AURICLE and HELIX. - 


ANTHELMINTICSS®, medicines good to deſtroy | 


worms, See Worm and VERMIFUGOUS. 


*The word is compounded of n, contra, againſt, and N. 


dermis, worm. 


ANT H E M, a church ſong, performed in cathedral, and o- 
ther ſervice, by the choriſters, divided for that purpoſe into 


two chorus's, who ſing alternately, See Sono, CHoiR, | 


ChHorrsTeR, Ce. 


Che word was originally uſed both for pſalms, and hymns, | 


when thus performed, See PsaLM- and Hymn. 


Socrates repreſents St. Ignatius as the author of this way of | 


using among the Greeks ; and St. Ambroſe among the La- 


eins. — Fheodoret attributes it to Diodorus and Flavian, - 
: | 


Amalarius Fortunatus has wrote expreſly of the order of an. 

thems, de antiphonarum ordine, MEL | 

At preſent the term is uſed in a ſomewhat narrower ſenſe; 

being applied to certain paſſages taken out of the Pſalms, Oc. 

and accommodated to the particular ſolemnity in hand. 
ANTHERA, in pharmacy, a term uſed by ſome writers for 

the yellow, or ruddy part in the middle of certain flowers, a: 

of lilies, ſaffron, Sc. Caf, | 3 

Some confine the anthera to the yellowiſh part in the middle 

of roſes, — This is held more aſtringent than the reſt of the 

plant, | | . : 

Others apply the name ANTHER# to thoſe little tufts, or 

knobs which grow on the tops of the ſtamina of flowers ; more 

uſually called apices. See APICES, | 
ANT f ESPHORIAY®, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated 
in Sicily, in honour of Proſerpine. See FeasT. 

* The word is derived from the Greek ap dre, flower, and 
geg, I carry, in regard that goddeſs was forced away by 
Pluto, when ſhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Yet 
Feſtus dees not aſcribe the feall to Proſerpine; but ſays, it 


was thus called, by reaſon ears of corn were carried on 
this day to the temples. f 


Antheſphoria ſeem to be the ſame thing with the foriſertum of 
the Latins; and anſwers to the harveſt-home among us. 
ANTHESTE RIA“, in antiquity, was a feaſt celebrated 
by the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus. See FeasT. 
The moſt natural derivation of the word is from 2 e, for, 


a flower; it being the cuſtom at this feaſt to offer garlands 
of flowers.to Bacchus. 


Some are of opinion it took its name from the month anthe- 


was not the name of any particular feaſt, but that all the 
feaſts of Bacchus were called antheſteria. 

The antheſteria laſted three days, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth day of the month; each of which days had a 
name ſuited to the proper office of the day. The firſt day 
of the feaſt was called v. D,, i. e. opening of the veſſels, 
in regard on this day they tapped the veſſels, and taſted the 
wine, —The ſecond they called Xe, congii, the name of a 
meaſure, containing the weight of about ten pounds: on this 
day they drank the wine prepared the day before. The third 
day they called XvIpo:, kettles : on this day they boiled all 
ſorts of pulſe in kettles ; which however they were not al- 
| lowed to taſte, as being offered to Mercury, | 
ANTHOLOGIONS®, a church book in uſe among the 

Greeks, See GREEK. 


6 


flowers. See ANTHOLOGY. 


The antholggion is a ſort of breviary or maſs- book, containing 
the daily offices addreſſed to our Saviour, the virgin, and the 
principal ſaints; with other common offices of prophets, a- 
poſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, and confeſſors, according to the 
| Greekrite. See BxeEviary, Mass, OFFICE, &c. 
ANTHOLOGY*®, AN TRHOLOOIA, a diſcourſe or trea- 
tiſe of flowers. See FLOWER. 

* Thus called from ys, flos, a flower, and aoyos, /ermo, 
diſcourſe.— Though others chuſe rather to derive anthology, 
from ay os, flor, a flower, and A, I gather; and uſe it 
to ſighify a collection of flowers. 

ANTHOLOGY is particularly uſed for a collection of epigrams, 
of divers Greek poets. Ste EPpIGRAM, 


hood, eftabliſhed in 1382, by Albert of Bavaria, &c. who 
had then taken a reſolution to make war againſt the Turks. 
See ORDER and KNIGHT. 
The knights of this order wore a collar of gold, with a her- 
mit's girdle, to which hung a crutch and a little bell. 
Some authors mention another order of St, Anthony, in Ethio- 
|  pia, inſtituted in 370. | 
St. ANTHONY's Fire. See ERYSIPELAS, and FIRE. 
ANTHORA®, a medicinal plant, of the aconite kind, ha- 
| ving yellow flowers, reſembling helmets, growing chiefly on 
the mountains in Switzerland and Savoy. 
* This is otherwiſe called antithora, as being reputed an anti- 
dote againſt the thora; ſometimes aconitum /alutiferum, in 
Engliſh the Helmet flower. See AconirTe. | 


The root is chiefly in uſe. It is of a warm bitteriſh taſte, and 
reputed cardiac and alexipharmic, much of the ſame qualities 
with contrayerva root; on which account ſome alſo denomi- 
nate it the German contrayerva, though it now only obtains 
in few officinal compoſitions. See CONTRAYERVA. 
ANTHOS, Arcs, in its original Greek ſignifies flower; but 
by way of excellency is appropriated to roſemary, ſo as to 
expreſs only flowers of roſemary. See ROSEMARY. 
ANTHOSATUM Arcetum. See the article ACETUM. 
ANTHRACOSISS®, a diſeaſe of the eyes, occaſioned by 
a corroſive ulcer, either in the bulb of the eye, or the eye- 
lids, covered with ſkin, and attended with a general ſwelling 
of the parts adjoining. See EYE and ULCER. 
* The word is Greek ar3paxwmns, and denotes an inflamma- 
tion reſembling a coal; gag fignifying a coal. Sce 
ANTHRAX. e 


— —— 


ANTHRAX, 


feerion, wherein it was celebrated. — Others pretend, that it 


It was called Gvoropuots 7. d. florilegium, or a collection of 


ANTHONY=—Knights of St. Anthony, an order of knight- 


ANT ANT 


ANTHRAX, Apa}, literally ſignifies a coal; and figura- fe had r er uy a one _ 1 22 ptactiſed 3. 
tively, a ſcab or blotch, made by a corroſive humour, which, oo pheus i reed © Hieb en en 0 : "he fable my from this 
as it were, burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking pains. ſavage cuſtom ; which gave rie to the fable of his tam 


ing 
f 8 
me n ith what is otherwiſe denominated. lions and tygets. | 1 
: The es Ca pads 8 L 3 . 1 Sylveftres hemines, ſacer, interpreſque deorum 
ANTHROPOLOGY *, AxTHRoPOLOGIA, a diſcourſe, Czdibus & vittu foedo deterruit Orpheus : | 
or treatiſe upon man, or human nature : conſidered as in a Dictus ob hoc lenire tygres, rapidoſque leones. Hor. 
ſound, or healthy ſtate. Some phyſicians vainly think they have diſcovered the prin. 


i 6 | ded of „ng, man, and 9g, diſ-} Ciple of anthropophagy, and that it conſiſts in an acrid atrabi. 
Ee ee TE Rear hcats hy Ikitour, which being lodged Tn, the conte'ef the rarer 
Anthropology includes the conſideration both of the human body | cle, produces this voracity. And they give ſeveral inſtances 
and ſoul, with the laws of their union, and the effects thereof, | of this inhuman hunger, even among their own patients. — 
as ſenſation, motion, &c. See Bob, Sour, SENSATION, M. Petit has diſputed the queſtion, whether or no anthys. 
MorT10n, Sc. 5 pophagy, be contrary to nature ? | 
ANTHROPOLOGY, is particularly uſed in theology for a way | ANTI, Als, is a prepoſition uſed in compoſition with ſevery 
of ſpeaking of God, after the manner of men; but by attri-| words both in Greek, Latin, Engliſh, Sc. in different ſenſc. 
buting human parts to him; as eyes, hands, cars, anger, joy, | In Englith it ſometimes ſignifies before; as in antichamher 
Ze, See ANTHROPOPATHY, Oc. 0 a a place before the chamber. In which caſe it has the ſame 
We have frequent inſtances of anthropology in holy Scripture, [| meaning with the Latin, ante, before. | 
by which we are only to underſtand the effect, or the thing | Sometimes again it ſignifies contrary, or oppoſite : and is then 
which God does, as if he had hands, &c. derived from the Greek li, contra, againſt, 
ANTHROPOMANCY®, ANTHROPOMANTIA, a me- In this latter ſenſe, the word makes part of the name of ya. 
thod of divination, performed by inſpecting the viſcera of a] gy medicines, to denote ſome peculiar or ſpecific virtue in 


perſon deceaſed, See DIVINA TION. them againſt certain diſeaſes; ſuch e. gr. are antivenerez!; 
*The word is compounded of ayfg@mrs, man, and yayac, antiſcorbutics, antinephritics *, &c. ; 


divination. * Patin ſpeaks of a quack in his time, at Paris, who made 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES®, in a general ſenſe, one ſcruple to ſell anti-ecliptic, and anti-cometic medicines ; N 
who attributes to God the figure of a man. See Gop, &c. ſervatives, forſooth, againit the noxious effects of eclipſe 
| * The word comes from the Greek ae, man, and Acer, and comets. Lett. Choi, 344. 
ſhape. 


Though the prepoſition is frequently omitted on theſe occa. 

ſions, without any alteration of the ſenſe ; as in nephritics, ar. 

thritics, aſthmatics, ** c. 

rc * ANTI, in matters of literature, is a title given to divers Pieces 

held that the patriarchs ſaw God in his proper divine ſub-| written by way of anſwer, to others, whoſe names are uſually 
ſtance, with their natural eyes. : annexed to the Anti. See SAT R. 
The paſlage they chiefly inſiſted on, was that in Geneſis, See the Anti of M. Baillet ; and the Anti-Baillet of M. Me. 
where it is faid that God made Man after his own image. — nage: there are alſo Anti-Menagiana, &c. Cæſar the dich. 
The orthodox, who held the contrary, viz. that God is in- tor wrote two books by way of anſwer to what had been ob- 
corporeal, and without any bodily form, the Anthropomor-| jected to him by Cato; which he called Anti-Catones ; men- 
phites branded by the name of Origeni/ts, by reaſon Origen | tioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c.—Vives aſſures us, he had 
taught how to allegorize thoſe expreſſions. | ſeen Cæſar's Anti-Catones in an ancient library. 
Epiphanius calls the Anthropomorphites Audiani or Odiani] ANTIADES, a term uſed by ſome writers for the glan- 
from Audius the ſuppoſed founder of the ſect, who lived about | ques, and kernels, more commonly called ton/ils and alm 

the time of Arius, in Meſopotamia. St. Auguſtin calls them of the ears. See ToxsIL, ALMOND, Ec. 


Vadiani. = : ANTIADIAPHORISTS®*, ANTIADIAPHORISTx, 
ANTHROPOPATHY *, a figure, expreſſion or diſcourſe, | oppoſite to the adiaphoriſts. See ADIAPHORIST, 


whereby ſome paſſion is attributed to God ; which properly * The word is compounded of the Greek an, contra, againl, 
belongs only to man. See Gon, PAssiox, Sc. and a&Ja3025c, indifferent. 


* The word is compounded of ayJgzzs, man, and ag, This name was given, in the fourteenth century, to the rigid 


paſſion. . : : Lutherans, who diſavowed the epiſcopal juriſdiction, and ma- 
Anthropapathy is frequently uſed pr omiſcuouſly with anthropo- ny of the church ceremonies, retained by the moderate Lu- 
logy ; yet in ſtrictneſs they ought to be diſtinguiſhed as the] therans. See LUTHER AN. 


genus from the ſpecies.— Anthropology may be underſtood of [A NTIBACCHIUS, in the ancient poetry, a foot, confiſting 


ANTHROPOMORPHITES were a ſect of ancient heretics, who, 
taking every thing ſpoken of God in the Scriptures in a lite- 
ral ſenſe; imagined he had real hands, feet, &c,— They alſo 


any thing human attributed to God: but anthropopathy, only | of three ſyllables ; the two firſt whereof are long, and te ü fon 
of human affections, paſſions, ſenſations, &c. See ANTHRO-| third ſhort, See Foor. - . 4 
POLOGY. VV „ 
ANTHROPOPHAGIY, people who feed on human fleſh. | Such are the words cantare, virtute, *Emns, &c, - I ode 
See ANTHROPOPHAGIA. It is ſo called as being contrary to the Bacchius, the firſt (y!- Wn to f 
* The word is compounded of the Greek ay3e@7Q-, man, and] lable whereof is ſhort, and the two laſt long. See Bacchus. ** 
e. edere, to eat. Among the ancients, this foot is alſo denominated palin- all 
The Cyclopes, the Leſtrygons, and Scylla, are all repreſented | Bacchius and ſaturnius ; by ſome propenticus, and bee. Will gull 
in Homer as anthropophagi, or man-eaters : and the female] Dijom. iii. p. 475. Wo ANT 
phantoms, Circe and the Syrens, firſt bewitched with a ſhew] ANTICARDIUMS®, in anatomy, &c. that hollow part WR F. a. 
of pleaſure, and then deſtroyed. — This, like the other parts under the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart, commonly called te Pe 
ot Homer's poetry, had a foundation in the manners of the pit of the ſtomach called alſo ſcrobiculus cordis, ; AY Thin } 
times preceding his own. It was ſtill in many places, the * The word is compounded of an, contra, againſt, and 11 r RS an: 
age ſpoken of by Orpheus, Da, cor, heart. 88 3 5 
Ihen men devour'd each other like the beaſts, | ANTICHRESTs in the civil law, a covenant or convention, 57 : 
| Gorging on human fleſh. whereby a perſon borrowing money of another, engages, ot 105 
Some remains of the uſage ſubſiſted much longer, even among] makes over his lands or goods to the creditor, with the ule N AN- 
the moſt civilized nations, in the practice of offering human] and occupation thereof, for the intereſt of the money lent. Wn AN” 
ſacrifices. Sce SACRIFICE, This covenant was allowed of by the Romans; among whom pre 
The primitive chriſtians were accuſed of anthropophagia, by | uſury was prohibited: it was afterwards called mortgage, o Wn vir; 
the heathens : of celebrating Thyeſtea epula, and allowing] diſtinguiſh it from a ſimple engagement, where the fruits f 0s 
Ocdipodei concubitus ; as appears from Tatian, Tertullian in| the ground were not alienated, which was called wif gage. PR 


his Apolegetics, cap. VII. and Salvian de Provid. lib. IV.] See MoRTGAGE, HyPOTHECA, Sc. 
They affirmed that in the myſteries of their religion, the ANTICHRIST*, ina general ſenſe, denotes an adverſary of 
chriſtians killed a child, and feaſted on its fleſh. This ca-] Chriſt, who denies that the Meſſiah is come. See MEgss1An. 


lumny was grounded on what they had heard of the Eucha- * The word is compounded of the Greek ayn, contra, againf, 
riſt, and the Communion. See EucHARisT, Commu- and Ness es, Chritt. | * 
NiON, ALTAR, Ec. In which ſenſe, Jews, Infidels, ec. may be ſaid to be antichri/ts. 


ANTHROPOPHAGTA, the act or habit of eating hu- | ANTICHR1ST, is more particularly uſed for a tyrant who 1 
man fleſh. See ANTHROPOPHAGI. to reign on earth, toward the end of the world; to make 
Some authors trace the original of this barbarous cuſtom, as] the ultimate proof of the ele& ; and to give a ſhining inſtance 
high as the deluge ; and attribute it to the giants.—Pliny| of the divine vengeance, before the laſt judgment. 
mentions Scythians and Sauromatans ; Solinus, Ethiopians, | The bible and the fathers all ſpeak of antichriſt as a ſingle 
and Juvenal, Egyptians, who accuſtomed themſelves to this| man; though they aflure withal, that he is to have divers 
horrible repaſt. Vid. Plin. hiſt. nat. 1, 4. c. 12.1. 6. c. 17. precurſors or fore-runners, —Yet many proteſtant writers ap- 
30. J. 7. c. 2, Solin, Polyb. c. 33.—Livy tells us, that Han-] ply to the Romiſh church, and the pope who is at the head 
nib4l made his ſoldiers eat human fleſh, to render them more of it, the ſeveral marks and ſignatures of antichrift enumen- 
ficrce and daring in battel.—In the ſouthern parts of Africa, | ted in the Apocalypſe ; which would rather imply antichrijt 
auch in ſome parts of America; this horrid practice is ſaid to be a corrupt ſociety, or a long ſeries of perſecuting pur 
ili}! to obtain, | tiffs, than a ſingle perſon. cl 

ANTHROPOPHAGY, in effect, ſeems not to have been the vice! However, the point having been maturely debated at the coun- 
of any country, or nation, but of the age. Before the arts of | cil of Gap, held in 1603, a reſolution was taken then 


ANT 

zn fert an article in the conſeſſion of faith, whereby the pope 
is 3 declared to be antichri/t.— Pope Clement VIII. 
we read, was ſtung to the life with this deciſion; and even 
king Henry IV. of France was not a little mortified, to be 

thus declared, as he termed it, an imp of antichriſt. 
The learned Grotius maintains that Caligula was antichri/t ; 
but neither does this quadrate with his appearance at the end 

e world, . 
Fake Malvenda, a Spaniſh jeſuit, has publiſhed a large and 
learned work, de antichriſto, in thirteen books.—In the firſt 
he relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard to anti- 
-hri/2. In the ſecond he ſpeaks of the time when he ſhall ap- 
Hear; and ſhews that all the fathers who ſuppoſed antichr/? 
(o be near at hand, judged the world was near its period. In 
tlie third he diſcourſes of his origin and nation; and ſhews 
that he is to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan: this he founds on 
the authority of the fathers; on the paſſage in Geneſis XLIX. 
Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the way, &c. On that of Jeremy VIII. 
16, where it is ſaid, the armies of Dan ſhall devour the earth; 
and on the Apocalypſe, cap. VII. where S, John enumera- 
ting all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no mention of that of Dan. 
In the fourth and fifth books, he treats of the ſigns of anti- 
chriſt, In the ſixth, of his reign and wars. In the ſeventh, 
of his vices. In the eighth, of his doctrine and miracles. In 
the ninth, of his perſecutions: and in the reſt, of the coming 
of Enoch and Elias, the converſion of the Jews, the reign of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the death of antichri/t, after having reigned 
three years and a half. See MIiLLENARY. i 

ANTICHTHONES“, in geography are thoſe people 

who inhabit countries diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

* The word is compounded of 40, contra; and, y Sor, terra, 
earth.— They are ſometimes alſo called by Latin writers an- 
LES 

In which ſenſe, Antichthones amounts to much the ſame with 
what we more uſually call Antipodes. See ANTIPODES. 


 ANTICHTHONES, is alſo uſed in ancient writers to denote the 


inhabitants of contrary hemiſpheres. 
In which ſenſe Antichthones differ from Anteci and Antipodes. 
The ancients conſidered the earth as divided by the equator 
into two hemiſpheres, the northern and ſouthern; and all 
thoſe who inhabited one of theſe hemiſpheres were reputed 
Antichthones to thoſe of the other. 
ANTICIPATION, the act of preventing, or being be- 
fore-hand, with a perſon or thing; or of doing a thing before 
the time. — | 
Anticipating a payment, denotes the diſcharging it before it 
falls due.—Such a debt was not yet become due; he antici- 
pated the time of payment, See DiscounT, Oc. 
ANTICIPATION, in philoſophy. See PRENOTION. 
Commiſſion of ANTICIPATION. See COMMISSION, 
ANTICOR, AxrIcoku, or avant cœur, among farriers, 
is uſually deſcribed as a preternatural ſwelling, of the ſize and 
figure of an apple, occaſioned by a ſanguine and bilious hu- 
mour; and appearing in a horſe's breaſt oppoſite to his heart. 
A late writer affirms, that the generality of authors on that 
ſubject have been miſtaken as to this diſeaſe; attributing it 
to the heart, whence it is by Solleyſel called the froelling of 
the pericardium; whereas it is really an inflammation in the 
gullet, and throat; and the ſame that in human bodies is 
called the angina, or ſquinancy. _ 
ANTICUS,—Serratus major ANTICUS. 
Serratus minor ANTICUS, 8 SERRA TVs. 
Peronæus ANricus. | PERON ZUS. 
Tibialit AxriIcus. 6 TIBIALIS. 
ANTIDACTYLUS, a name given by ſome to a kind of 
poetical foot, which is the reverſe of a dactyl; as conſiſtin 
of three ſyllables, whereof the firſt two are ſhort, and the la 
long. See DacTyYL., 
ANTIDATE. See AnTeDATE. 
ANTIDICOMARIANITES * ancient heretics, who 
pretended that the holy virgin did not preſerve a perpetual 
Virginity, but that ſhe had ſeveral children by Joſeph after 


— 


- our Saviour's birth. See VIRGIN, 


by 8 222 . | 2 7 
Theſe are otherwiſe called Antidicamorite, and Antidicoma- 
retes, and Antidiacomarianiſts, ſometimes alſo Antimariani. 


Their opinion was grounded on ſome expreſſions of our Sa- 
viour, wherein he mentions his brothers and his ſiſters; and 
of 8. Matthew, where he fa s, that Joſeph knew not Mary till 
ſhe had brought forth her elt born ſon. See BROTHER. 
he Antidicomarianites were the diſciples of Helvidius and Jo- 


vinian, who appeared in Rome toward the cloſe of the fourth 
century, 


ANTIDI 
ANTID 


ſome con 


LUVIAN. See the article ANTEDILUVIAN. 


OTE *, aremedy taken either to prevent, or cure 


eu ConTAGION, PRESERVATIVE, Ee. 
The word is borrowed from the Greek ev]/, againſt ; and 
Mt, J give; as being ſomething given againſt poiſon, ei- 
ther by way of medicine, or preſervative. pm 


ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed to ſignify a medicine taken to prevent 


3 effects of ſome other, for inſtance, poiſon, See Pol- 
In which ſenſe th | SD GAY : 
0 L. I. No . has the ſame ſignification with A- 


—— 


tagious, malignant, or other dangerous diſeaſe. See 


ANT 


pharmic, alexiterial and counterpoiſon. See ALEXIPHAR- 
MIC, COUNT ER POISON, c. 

ANTIENT. See the article AxcIENT. 

ANTIHECTICS, ArxTIHEcTICA, remedies againſt hec- 
tical diſorders. Sec HEI. I 

ANTIHECTICUM Paterii, in pharmacy, a celebrated chymical 
preparation, made of equal quantities of tin, and chalybeated 
regulus of antimony, by melting them in a large crucible, 
and putting to them, by little and little, three times the 
quantity of nitre: the detonation being over, the whole is 
waſhed with warm water till no ſaltneſs remains. 
It is a very penetrating medicine, making way into the mi- 
nuteſt paſlages, and ſearching even the ne: vous cells; whence 
its uſe in hectic diſorders, from which it derives the name. 
It is applied to good purpoſe in heavineſſes of the head, gid- 
dineſs, and dimneſs of ſight, whence proceed apoplexies and 
epilepſies; and in all affections and foulneſſes of the viſcera of 
the Jower belly is reckoned inferior to nothing. Thus it ob- 
tains in the jaundice, dropſies, and all kind of cachexies.— 
Dr. Quincy adds, that there is ſcarce a preparation in the 
chymical pharmacy of greater efficacy in moſt obſtinate chro- 
nic diſtempers, 


ANTILOGARITHM, the complement of the loga- 


rithm of a fine, tangent or ſecant; or the difference of that 
logarithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees, See Lo- 
GARITHM, and COMPLEMENT. 


ANTILOGY *, AnTiLoGi1a, a contradiction between 


two expreſſions, or paſſages in an author, See ConTRA- 
DICTION. 

The word is Greek, ay}-ao42, 9. d. contrary ſaying. 
Tirinus has publiſhed a large index of the ſeeming antilogirs 
in the bible, . . of texts which apparently contradict each 
other, but which are explained and reconciled by him, in his 
comments on the bible. Dom. Magri, a Malteſe of the 
oratory in Italy, has attempted the like; but has done little 
more than rehearſe what occurs of that kind in the principal 
commentators, See ANTINOMY. 


| 
ANTIMENSIUM, Avvo, a kind of conſecrated 


table-cloth, occaſionally uſed in the Greek church, in places 
where there is no proper altar. See ALTAR, 

F. Goar obſerves, that in regard the Greeks had but few con- 
ſecrated churches; and that conſecrated altars are not things 


eaſy to be removed: that church has for many ages made uſe 


of certain conſecrated ſtuffs, or linens called antimenſia, to 
ſerve the purpoſes thereof. 


ANTIMONARCHIC AL, ſomething that oppoſes or 


ſtands againſt monarchy, or kingly government. See Mo- 
NARCHY, | 

Antimonarchical is frequently uſed in the ſenſe of republican, 
See REPUBLIC. | 


ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, denote preparations of 


antimony; or remedies whereof antimony is the baſis, or 
—— ingredient. See ANT IMON. 
Antimonials are chiefly of an emetic tendency; though they 
may be ſo qualified as to become either cathartic or diapho- 
retic, or even only alterative. See Ward's PILL, EME- 
Tic, CATHARTIC, ANTIMONY, Oc. 
Dr. Quincy afſures us, that there are no medicines in phar- 
macy to be compared with theſe in maniacal affections: for 
that there are no emetics or cathartics of any other tribe that 
are ſtrong enough for ſuch patients, unleſs in an over-doſe, 
which might be dangerous. See MANIA. 
An antimonial cup, made either of glaſs of antimony, or of 
antimony prepared with falt-petre, though a ſubſtance indiſſo- 
luble by the ſtomach, will give a ſtrong cathartic, or emetic 
quality to any liquor poured into it; without any diminution 
of its on weight. 


ANTIMONY, AxrIMONTUM, in natural hiſtory, a mi- 
tne 


neral ſubſtance, of a metalline nature; having all the feem- 
ing characters of a real metal, excepting malleability. See 
MiNERAL, and METAL. | 
Antimony is the ftibium of the ancients; by the Greeks called 
pps, — The reaſon of its modern denomination is uſually 
referred to Baſil Valentine, a German monk, who, as the 
tradition relates, having thrown ſome of it to the hogs, ob- 
ſerved, that after purging them violently, they immediate 
rew fat upon it. This made him think that by giving his 
ä — — a like doſe, they would be the better for it. 
The experiment however ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died 
of it; and the medicine thenceforward was called antimony, 
d. anti- mont. 
les ſingular properties and effects have occaſioned it various o- 
ther denominations; as proteus, by reaſon of its various forms 
and appearances, lupus, devorator, ſaturn of the philoſophers, 
balneum ſolis, lavacrum mn, radix metallorum, magne- 
fia ſaturni, &c. all chiefly reſpecting its faculty of deſtroy- 
ing, and diſſipating whatever metals are fuſed along with it, 
all except gold; whence its great uſe in refining and purify- 
ing. See REFINING, PURIFYING, GoLD, De. 
Antimony is what we properly call a ſemi- metal; being a foſſile 
glebe, compoſed of ſome undetermined metal, combined with 
a ſulphurous and ſtony ſubſtance. See SEMI-METAL. 
It is found in mines of all metals; but chiefly thoſe of ſilver 
and lead: that in gold 8 | = uſually held the — 
1 


A N 


has alſo its own mines; particularly in Hungary, Tranſyl- 
vania, and Germany, and ſeveral provinces of France, 
Antimony is found in clods or ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, bearing 
2 near reſemblance to black lead ; only that it is lighter and 
harder: whence alſo it is called mend of lead; and its me- 
talline part ſuppoſed to be of that ſpecies. See Leap. 
Its texture is ſomewhat particular, being full of little ſhining 
veins or threads, like needles; brittle as glaſs Sometimes 
there are veins of a red or golden colour intermixed, which 1s 
called male antimony; that without them being denominated 
female. —lt fuſes in the fire, though with ſome difficulty; 
and diſſolves more eaſily in water. 
When dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, 
fuſed by a violent fire, and then poured into cones, or anti- 
monial horns, which make the common or crude antimony of 
the ſhops, the apex whereof is always the beſt and pureſt part, 
as the baſis or broadeſt part is the fouleſt. 
Antimony is ſuppoſed by many of the chymiſts to contain the 
ſeminal principles of all kind of bodies; and accordingly 
the character whereby it is denoted in their writings, is 
the ſame with the character of the earth; to denote that 
aniimony is a kind of microcoſm, See CHARACTER, and 
EARTH. 
The uſes of antimony are very numerous, and important.—lIt 
is a common ingredient in ſpecula, or burning concaves, 
ſerving to give them a finer poliſh. It makes a part in bell- 
metal; and renders the ſound more clear.—lt is mingled 
with tin to make it more hard, white and ſounding; and 
with lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to render them 
more ſmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and eſpecially in caſting of cannon balls. See Sp E: 
CULUM, FoUNDERY, &c. 
Antimmmy, is particularly uſed in pharmacy, under various 
forms, and with various intentions, chiefly as an emetic,— 
Its medicinal virtue is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſulphurous 
part in its compoſition, which being diſſolved by any proper 
menſtruum, ſets at liberty an active volatile ſalt, or other 
unknown principle, to which its operation is chiefly owing. 
{See ANTIMONIALS. See alſo SULPHUR. 
Before the fourteenth century, antimony had no place in me- 
dicine; otherwiſe than as an ingredient in ſome coſmetics: 
but about that time Baſil Valentine having found a method 
of preparing and correcting the dangerous qualities of its ſul- 
phur, publiſhed a book, entitled Currus triumpbalis antimonii, 
wherein he maintained it a ſure remedy for all diſeaſes, — 
But, in ſpight of all he could fay in its behalf, though con- 
firmed by experience, antimony remained in a general neglect, 
upwards of an hundred years; till about the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, when it was brought into vogue b 
Paracelſus.—The parliament of Paris, immediately upon this 
reſtoration, condemned the uſe of it in form; and a phyſician 
named Beſnier, having been found delinquent herein, was 
expelled the faculty. It ſeems, a deal of miſchief had been 
done by it, for want of knowing the proper ways of appli- 
cation; ſo that the arret of parliament repreſents it as a mere 
poiſon, incapable of being corrected by any method of pre- 
paration, and not to be taken inwardly, without the utmoſt 
damage. 
Several learned men complained of ſo ſevere and unjuſt a 
prohibition; and by a courſe of happy experiments brought 
it into eſteem Again; whence in ſpight of all the invectives 
made againſt antimony, by divers authors, it was at length 
replaced, in the year 1637, by publick authority, among 
the number of purgative drugs; and was inſerted according- 
ly in the pharmacopceia, publiſhed by the faculty the ſame 
year. 8 4 
Patin did all he could to decry antimony: in his letters we find 
an unuſual vehemence expreſſed againſt it.—He had even 


compiled a large regiſter of perſons whom the phyſicians had 


killed by it; which he called the Martyrology of antimony. 
Butter of ANTIMONY, is a white, gummous liquor; other- 
' wiſe called icy oi of antimony. It is uſually prepared of crude 
(though ſometimes of regulus of) antimony, and corroſive 
ſublimate, by pulverizing, mixing, and diſtilling them by a 
gentle heat: upon which the butter riſes into the neck of the 
retort; from which, when full, it is to be melted down into 
a receiver, by the application of live coals. | 
It is of a very fiery, corroſive nature, ſo as to be a poiſon when 
uſed internally, Externally it is applied as a cauſtic, to ſtop 
gangrenes, cure caries's, cancers, &c, See CAusr Ic. 
This butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo reified 
butter of antimony ; by gently diſtilling it a ſecond time; 
which renders it more fluid, ſubtile, volatile, and efficacious. 
— Fe ee with thrice its weight of alcohol, makes the 
purple tincture of antimony, a ſecret highly valued by Mr. Boyle, 
as an excellent vomit. t 
The ſame butter precipitates, by warm water, into a white, 
ponderous powder, or calx, called mercurius vitæ, and pow- 
der of algarot; reputed a violent emetic. See ALGAROT. 
Of butter of antimony is alſo prepared the bezoar mineral; by 
diſſolving the rectified butter with ſpirit of nitre: then dry- 
ing the ſolution, and applying more ſpirit of nitre, and re- 
peating this a third time. The white powder remaining at 


1 


ö 
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ANT 


laſt, kept nearly red-hot for half an hour, is the bezoardicum 


minerale, See BEZOAR, 

Ceruſs, or Calx of ANTIMONY, is the regulus diſtilled with ſp 
rit of nitre, in a ſand- furnace; what remains aſter the fume, 
are all ſpent, is a white powder; which being waſhed ſweet 
is the ceruſs required. lt is diaphoretic; and by many ſet on 
a footing with the mineral bezoar. 

Cinnabar of ANTIMONY, is prepared of mercury, ſulphur, and 
antimony mixed and ſublimed in a luted bolt-head, and a naked 
fire. lt is a good diaphoretic and alterative. See CI x NABAR 
There is alſo a cinnabar of antimony procured after the butter 
of antimony has done riſing, by increaſing the degree of fire 
— This ſublimed a ſecond time, makes a yet better cinnabar. 

Chyſus of ANTIMONY. See the article CLyssvus. ; 

Crocus, or liver of ANTIMONY, is the ſame with what we 0. 
therwiſe call crocus metallorum; excepting that this latter is 
more mild and leſs emetic; being made by repeated lotions 
of the former, in warm water, and then drying it again to a 
powder. See CRocus Metallorum. 

It is alſo called opaline magneſia, terra ſanfta Rulandi, terra 
aurea, terra rubra, &c. 

Crude ANTIMONY, or antimony in ſubſtance, is the native mi. 
neral antimony, melted down and caſt in cones, as above men- 
tioned, It is much uſed in diet-drinks and decoctions of the 
woods, and compoſitions againſt the ſcurvy, as a diaphoretic 
and deobſtruent. See DIAPHORETIC. ; 

Diaphoretic ANTIMONy, is prepared of antimony powdered and 
mixed with three times the quantity of nitre; and the mixture 
thrown at ſeveral times into an ignited crucible: upon which, 
a detonation enſues. What remains being kept in fuſion a 
quarter of an hour, turns into a white maſs called antimoniun 
diaphoreticum nitratum, or diaphoretic antimony with nitre; 
being hereby bereaved of its emetic and purgative virtue, and 
rendred only diaphoretic. See DIAPHORE TIC, 

If the air can have acceſs to it, it will again become emetic, 
See AIR, | | 

There is alſo a kind of ſweet diaphoretic antimony, made of 
the former, by pulverizing, boiling it in water, and filtrating 
the decoction: upon which, a white powder will be left in 
the filtre; which being waſhed by repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and dried, is the dulciſſed or common diaphoretic antim- 
ny.— This is given as an alexipharmic in malignant fevers, 
ſmall pox, &c. particularly in caſe of deliriums. It is alſo 
applied in fcorbutic and venereal diſorders: though the learn- 
ed Boerhaave abſolutely decries it, as a mere metalline calx, 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue, and only fit to load and 
choak up the body, by its inaQtivity and weight. 

Diaphoretic nitre of ANTIMONY, is made by exhaling the ſo- 
lution of the preceding preparation over a gentle fire to a 
dryneſs; upon which, there remains a ſalt compoſed of nitre, 
and the ſulphur of the antimony, called nitrum antimoniatun. 
—lIt is no other than a ſort of ſal prunellæ, or ſal polychre- 
ſtum; and accordingly is found aperitive, cooling, diuretic; 

ood in inflammatory fevers, c. See PRUNELL A, and 
OLYCHREST. | 

Flower of ANTIMONY,, is antimony pulverized, and ſublimed in 
an aludel; the volatile parts whereof ſtick to the ſubliming 
2 See FLOWER, and SUBLIMATION. 

his alſo is a powerful vomitive; of ſingular efficacy in ma- 
niac caſes; being the Herculean remedy by which ſome have 
gained ſo much reputation, 
Another ſort of flowers are made of the regulus of antimay 
with ſal-ammoniac ſublimed as before, which make a reme- 
dy ſomewhat gentler than the former, —Helmont alſo gives 
us a preparation of purging flowers of antimony, See Dia- 
PHORETIC @ntmmmny. 

Glaſs of ANTIMONY, vwitrum antimonit, is crude antimm 
ground and calcined by a vehement fire, in an earthen cru- 
cible; till it ceaſe to fume, which is a proof that its ſulphur 
is evaporated, — The calx is then vitrified in a wind furnace; 
32 which it becomes tranſparent, ruddy, and ſhining. See 

L Ass. 
This is the ſtrongeſt emetic of any preparation of anlimam. 
See EMETIC.— Vet, if diffolved in ſpirte of urine, it ceaſes 
to be either emetic, or cathartic; even though the menſtruum 
be drawn from it. 

Magiſtery of ANTIMONY, is crude antimony digeſted with aqua 
regia eight or ten days; to which, water is then put, but 
poured off again ere it ſettle: this to be repeated till there 
remain nothing behind but a yellowiſh powder ; which, be- 
ing ſuffered to ſettle, and the water decanted off, becomes 

by repeated ablutions, an inſipid magiſtery. See MAaG1s- 
TER. , 

Its operation is rather cathartic than emetic, though ſome- 
times ſudorific. | 
Regulus of ANTIMONY, or purification of antimony. See RE- 
GULUS of antimony, _ he 
Of this are made the pillulz perpetuæ, vinum emeticum, &. 

See PILLULA, EMETIC, Ec. 

Golden ſulphur of ANT1mony, is made of the ſcoria which ariſes 
in preparing the regulus; by boiling it, filtrating the hot de- 
coction, and adding diſtilled vinegar: upon which the whole 
coagulates, changes into a brown colour, emits a ſtercor?- 
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ANT 


ceons odor, and precipitates a red powder. The whole maſs} 


e waſhed by repeated affuſions of water, till the liquor 
e. an Centlel and inſipid, and then dried, it 3 
a red powder, called the golden ſulphur, or precipitate of an- 
zimony; either on account of its own colour, or the yellow 
one it gives to glaſs, metals, &c,—lt either proves emetic, 
cathartic, diuretic, or ſudorihc, as its force happens to be 
determined. See PURGATIVE. 
Prepared ANTIMONY 18 that which has undergone ſome chy- 
mical proceſs, whereby its nature and powers are altered or 
abated; and this differently, according to the circumſtances 
of the preparation, See ANTIMONIALS. | 
Antimony, ſays Mr. Boyle, alone, or aſſociated with one or 
two other ingredients, by a variety of operations and com- 
poſitions, might be brought to furniſh a whole apothecary's 
ſhop: It will anſwer the phyſician's intention, whether he 
wants to employ a cathartic, or an emetic, a diuretic, dia- 

horetic, deobſtruent, bezoardic, cordial, Sc. | 
Rvivified ANTIMONY) antimonium reſuſcitatum, is prepared of 
flowers of antimony and ſal- ammoniac, digeſted in diſtilled 
vinegar; then exhaled, and the remainder ſweetned by ablu- 
tion. It is emet ie, and ſometimes alſo ſudorific; good in 
maniacal caſes, Oc. | 


may yet be ſo managed, as to operate little or nothing at all 
in the prime viz, nor be perceived till they are got into the 
ſmalleſt veſſels. —And then it is they are qualified to combat 
the gout, pox, evil, &c, See PURGATIVES. 
ANTINOMY *, AN TIN OMNIA, a contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the fame law. See Law. 


lex, law. 
NTINOMY ſometimes alſo ſignifies an oppoſition to all law. 
Whence a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who are for carrying goſpel- 
liberty above all moral regards, and ſlight the motives of vir- 
tue as inſufficient to ſalvation, are called Antinomians; ſome- 
times Anomans. 


; | ANTINOUS, in aſtronomy, a part of the conſtellation a- 


uila, or the eagle. See AQUILA. 


- FX TIPAGMENTS, Antipagmenta. See ANTEPAG- 


MEN T A. 
ANTIPATHY *, ANTI ATHIA, a natural enmity, or 
averſion of one body to another. —ln which ſenſe, the word 
ſtands oppoſed to ſympathy. See SYMPATHY. 

Ihe word is compounded of the Greek ay7, contra, againſt, 

and T&Ss, paſhon. 

Such is commonly ſaid to be between the ſalamander and the 
| tortoiſe, the vine and the elm, the toad and the weezel, the 
ſheep and the wolf, the olive and the oak, &c. 


Jous inſtances; as, that a drum made of a wolf-ſkin, will 
break another made of a ſheep-ſkin: that hens will fly at the 


matters relating to this head, under the articles SoUND, 
Music, Tunes, TARANTULA, Cc. 

Mr. Boyle mentions „ a lady, who having a ſtrange antipathy 
to honey; and her phyſician conceiving it in great mea- 


to her foot: but he ſoon repented his curioſity; for it 
** cauſed a ſtrange diſorder in her, which ceaſed upon re- 
** moving of the medicine. Uſeful. Phileſeph. —Dr. Mather 
relates, that © a gentlewoman in New-England ſwoons upon 
< ſeeing ny one cut their nails with a knife; but is not.the 


<< leaſt affected, if the ſame be done with a pair of ſciſlars.” 
Phil. Tranſact. No 339. 


The Peripatetics account for antipathies, from certain occult 


2 Sc. See alſo WITCHCRAFT, CONSENT of parts, 
oY 0 


any certain purpoſe, when uſed with the reſtriction of mo- 
dern philoſophers; among whom it ſignifies no more than 


ENTRIFTU GAL. 


STALTIC, | | 
* The word is derived from the Greek ayn, againſt, wepr, a- 


VEeRMICULAR. 


inteſtines from above, downwards; the antiper 


heightens the force of the other. See QUALITY... 
The word is Greek, Avmmgts eos; formed of n, contra. 


All theſe preparations of antimony, how fevere ſoever alone, | 


* The word is derived from the Greek ann, contra, and your, | 


ſound of a harp ſtrung with fox-gut ſtrings, &c. See other 


Some think that the term antipathy, can only be applied to 


a vis centrifuga, or repelling power, See REPELLING, and 


| Porta (Mag. natur. 20. 7.) and Merſenne (Quæſt. Comment. | 
= 7: G-ne/.) give other more extraordinary, not to ſay ridicu- 


< ſure imaginary, mixed a little honey in a medicine applied | 


qualities inherent in the bodies. See OccuLT, PERIPA-| 


ANTIPERISTALTIC®, in anatomy, a motion of the | 
inteſtines contrary to the periſtaltic motion. See PERI- 


bout, and gan that which bath the power of com preſſing. 


As the periſtaltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of the 
inteſh! fate motion 
b is their contraction from below, upwards. See INTESTINES. | 
ANTIPERISTASIS *, in philoſophy, the action of two 
contrary qualities, one whereof, by its oppoſition, excites and 
| 
| 
againſt, and % q, to ſtand round: 9g. d. circumobſeftantia| 
: or renitency againſt any thing that ſurrounds or beſets another. 
Antiperiftaſis, is uſually defined, © the oppoſition. of a con- 
4 trary quality, whereby the quality it oppoſes. becomes 
heightened, or intended: or the action whereby a body 


attacked by another, collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 


ANT 

by ſuch oppoſition: or an intenſion of the activity of one 
quality, cauſed by the oppoſition of another.“ 

Thus cold, ſay the ſchool-philoſophers, on many occaſions 
exalts the degree of heat, and dryneſs that of moiſture, Sce 
Corp and Hear. i 
Thus it is, that quick-lime is ſet on fire by the affuſion of 
cold water: ſo water becomes warmer in winter than in ſum- 
mer, by antiperiſtaſis: and to the ſame cauſe it is owing, that 
thunder and lightning are excited in the middle region of the 
air, which is continually cold. 

This antiperiſtaſis is a principle of great uſe and extent in the 
Peripatetic philoſophy.— *Tis neceſſary,” according to the 
authors of that claſs, “ that cold and heat be both of them 
** endued with a ſelf- invigorating power, which each may 
** exert when ſurrounded by its contrary ; and thereby pre- 
vent their mutual deſtruction. Thus it is ſuppoſed, that 
in ſummer, the cold expelled from the earth and water by 
the ſun's ſcorching beams, retires to the middle region of 
the air, and there defends itſelf againſt the heat of the 
*© ſuperiour and inferiour air. And thus, alſo, in ſummer, 
** when the air about us is ſultry hot, we find that cellars 


and vaults have the oppoſite quality: fo in winter, when 
cc 


cc 


air, in the fame vaults and cellars, becomes the ſanctua 
cc 


of heat; and water, freſh drawn out of deep wells and 
ſprings, in a cold ſeaſon, not only feels warm, but mani- 
© feſtly ſmokes.” | 

Mr. Boyle has canvaſſed this doQrine thoroughly, in his hi- 
ſtory of cold.—It is certain, that d priori, or conſidering the 
reaſon of the thing abſtracted from the experiments alledged 
to prove an antrperi/taſes, it appears highly abſurd: ſince, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, one contrary ought to de- 
ſtroy, not to ſtrengthen another: beſide, that it is an axiom 
that natural cauſes act as much as they can; which, as to in- 
animate creatures, muſt be allowed phyſically demonſtrative; 
in ao theſe act not by choice, but by a neceſſary im- 
pulſe. | 

It is commonly, indeed, alledged, as a proof of a power na- 
ture has given bodies of flying their contraries, that drops of 
water, falling on a table, collect into little globules, to avoid 
the contrary quality in the table, and keep themſelves from 
being ſwallowed up by the dry wood: but this we can ac- 
count for on more intelligible principles, viz. the power of 
attraction, and repulſion. See ATTRACTION, and RePpUL- 
SION. As to the antiperiſtaſit of cold and heat, the Peripa- 
tetics talk of - thoſe qualities being ſurrounded by their oppo- 
ſites, as if each of them had an underſtanding and foreſight, 
that in caſe it did not gather up its ſpirits, and guard againſt 


cc 


its antagoniſt, it muſt infallibly periſh; which is to transform 


phyſical agents into moral ones, | 
In effect, not only reaſon, but experiment alſo, concludes 
againſt the notion of an antiperiſtaſis: the leading argument 
urged in behalf of it, is, the heating of quick lime in cold 
water: now, who can ſufficiently admire at the lazineſs and 
credulity of mankind, who have ſo long and generally ac- 
uieſced in what they might ſo eaſily have found to be falſe? 
* if, inſtead of cold water, the lime be quenched with hot, 
the ebullition will oftentimes be far greater than if the liquor 
were cold. See HEAT. 5 
Again; in freezing a baſon to a joint-ſtool, with a mixture 
of ſnow and ſalt, by the fire- ſide, it is pretended, that the 
fire ſo intends the cold, as to enable it to congeal the water 
that ſtagnated upon the ſurface of the ſtool, betwixt that and 
the bottom of the veſſel. But how little need there is of an 
antiperiſtaſis in this experiment, appears hence, that Mr. 
Boyle has purpoſely made it with good ſucceſs, in a place 
where there neither was, nor ever probably had been a fire. 
See FIRE, and FREEZING. | | 
The patrons of an antiperiſtaſis uſually plead that aphoriſtical 
ſaying of Hippocrates, © The viſcera are hotteſt in winter,“ 
in behalf of their opinion: but the only proof uſually brought 
of ſuch greater heat, is, that men then have a greater appe- 
tite; ſo that the aphoriſm ſuppoſes digeſtion to be made in 
the ſtomach by heat, which is eaſily refelled. See DIOEs- 
TION. | 
Another argument, urged in favour of an antiperi/taſis, is 
borrowed from the production of hail, which is prefumed to 
be generated in ſummer only, not in winter; and, according 
to the ſchools, is made in the loweſt region of the air, by the 
cold of the falling drops of rain being ſo highly intended by 
the warmth they meet with in the air near the earth, as to 
congeal into a ſolid form. See the article HATL. 
As to the refreſning coldneſs which ſubterraneous places afford 
in ſummer; it may be denied that they are then really colder 
than in winter; though, if the contrary were allowed, it 
would not neceſſarily infer an antiperiſfaſis.— It is certain, the 
ſmoking of waters drawn from deep places in froſty weather, 
does not neceſſarily infer ſuch water to be warmer than æt 
other times when it does not ſmoke; ſince that effect may 
proceed, not from the greater warmth of the water, but from 
the greater coldneſs of the air. For a man's breath in ſummer, 


or in mild winter weather, becomes very viſible; the cold 
ambient air ſuddenly condenſing the fuliginous ſteams diſ- 


charged by the lungs; which, in warmer weather, are readily 


diffuſed 


the external air freezes the lakes and rivers, the internal 


ANT 


diffuſed in imperceptible particles through the air, See the 
articles WATER, CoLD, EFFLUVIA, Oc. 

ANTIPHONY, ArTipHoNnaA, the anſwer made by one 

choir to another, when the pſalm or anthem is ſung between 
two. See ANTHEM, CHoiR, Oc. 
In the number of eccleſiaſtical books, formerly uſed in the 
church, and aboliſhed by parliament at the reformation, 
we meet with antiphoners, or antiphonaries, 3 & 4 Ed. VI. 
c. 10. 

ANTIPHRA SIS *, a fort of figurative expreſſion, which 
has a contrary meaning to what it carries in appearance.— 
Or, a kind of irony, wherein we ſay one thing and mean 
the contrary. See FIGURE and IRON. 

*The word is derived from the Greek æyn, and gans, of 
ee, T ſpeak. | 
Sanctius defines antiphraſis to be a form of irony, whereby 
we ſay a thing, by denying what we ought rather to affirm 
it to be: antiphraſis eft ironiæ quedam forma, cum dicimus ne- 
gando id quod debuit affirmari,—As when we ſay it did not diſ- 
pleaſe me, or, he is no fool; meaning, I was pleaſed with it, 

or, he is a man of ſenſe.—On this principle, the antiphraſes 
ought to be ranked among the figures of ſentences, and not 
among thoſe of words. See FIGURE. 
It is a common error, to make antiphraſes conſiſt in ſingle 
words; as when we ſay that the Parcæ are thus called by 
antiphraſis, becauſe they ſpare no body, parce quia nemini 
parcunt.—8. Jerom, in his epiſtle to Riparius againſt Vigi- 
lantius, ſays he ought rather to be called dormitantings per an- 
tiphrafin, than vigilantius, becauſe he oppoſed the Chriſtians 
holding wakes at the tombs of the martyrs. 
Sanctius holds it improper to call theſe antiphraſes; by reaſon 
phraſis is not applicable to a ſingle word, but ſignifies oratio- 
nem, aut loquendi modum. See PHRASE. 

ANTIPODES *, in geography, a relative term, underſtood 
of ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically oppoſite 
to one another, See EARTH and ANTICHTHONES. 

* The word comes from the Greek n, againſt, and xc, 
mods, a foot, 
The Antipodes are thoſe who live in parallels of latitude equally 
diſtant from the equator, the one toward the north, the other 
to the ſouth; and under the ſame meridian, though 180, 
or juſt half of that meridian, diſtant from one another, See 
PARALLEL and MERIDIAN. 
The Antipodes have the ſame degree of heat and cold; the 
ſame length of night and day; but at contrary times: it 
being midnight with one, when it is noon with the other ; 
and the longeſt day with one, when ſhorteſt with the other, 
See HEAT, Day, Nicur, Ge. 
Again, as the horizon of any place is 90® diſtant from the 
zenith thereof; Antipodes have the ſame horizon. See Ho- 


ANT 


philoſophers, abſolutely denied the whole, even the ems. 

ſtratious of the geometricians relating to the ſphericity of the 
earth: which is Lactantius's way, in/tit. lib. iii. c. 24, 0. 
thers only called in queſtion the conjectures of the philo, 
phers: which is S. Auguſtin's method, de civit. dei, lib, vi 
c. 9.— After putting the queſtion, whether there ever we; 
nations of cyclopes, or pizmies, or of people whoſe feet ſtood 
outward, Sc. he comes to the point of Antipodes, and af; 
« whether the lower part of our earth be inhabited by Ari. 
fades — He made no doubt of the earth's being round 
nor of there being a part diametrically oppoſite to ours; h 
only diſputes its being really inhabited. And the conſider. 
tions he ſuggeſts for that purpoſe are juſt enough: As, thy 
they who allerted Antipodes, had no hiſtory for it; that the 
lower part of the earth may be covered with water; and ty 
to place Antipodes there, of a different origin from us, (as my 
have been the opinion of the ancients, ſince they thought j 
impoſſible to go from our world to theirs;) is to contrad'a 
ſcripture, which teaches that the whole race deſcended fron 
one man. Such is the ſentiment of that father, 

It may be added, that the Chriſtian fathers were not the on 
perſons, who diſputed the truth of Antipodes. Lucretius hat 
done it before them at the end of his firſt book, v. 10, 6 

Sc. See alſo Plutarch, ib. de facie in orbe lunæ; and Pliny, 
who refutes the opinion, Ib. ii. c. 65. ö 

ANTIPREDICAME NTS, in logic. See Ax TEPE. 
DICAMENT. 

ANTIPTOSIS®, a figure in grammar, whereby one cat 
is put for another, See CASE. 

Ihe word comes from the Greek an, pro, and «ox, 
ca/us, 

ANTIQUARY, ANnTiqQUuAR1vUs, a perſon who ſtudies an 
ſearches after monuments and remains of the ancients; a, 
old medals, books, ſtatues, ſculptures, and inſcriptions; and, 
in general, all curious pieces that may afford any light int 
antiquity. See ANTIQUITY, See alſo MonuMENT, Mi. 
DAL, INSCRIPTION, SCULPTURE, STATUE, Ec. 
Formerly there were ſeveral other kinds of antiquaries, The 
librarii or copiſts, 1. e. thoſe who tranſcribed in fair legible 
characters what had been before written in notes, were called 
by this name. See LIBRARII.— They were alſo denominatel 
calligraphi. See CALLIGRAPHI, 

In the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were other per. 
ſons of diſtinction, called antiguaries, whoſe buſineſs it wa 
to ſhew ſtrangers the antiquities of the place, to explain the 
ancient inſcriptions, and to give them all the aſſiſtance they 
could in this way of learning. 

This was doubtleſs a very curious and uſeful inſtitution; and 
might well deſerve to be re-eſtabliſhed. —Pauſanias calls thel 
antiguaries, FZnymo; the Sicilians called them my/tagryi. 


RIZON,—And hence, when the ſun riſes to one, he ſets to. ANTIQUA TED, AnTiqQuaTvUus, ſomething obſolete 


the other. See RISIN G and SET TING, 

Plato is ſaid to have firſt ſtarted the notion of Antipades; and 

likewiſe to have given them the name: as he conceived the 

carth to be of a ſpherical figure, it was eaſy for him to infer 

that there muſt be Antipodes, See EARTH. 

Many of the ancients, and particularly LaQtantius and Au- 

guſtin, laughed at the notion.— The latter of thoſe fathers is 

out of his wits to think how men and trees ſhould hang pen- 
dulous in the air, their feet uppermoſt, as they muſt do in 

the other hemiſphere. 


And if we may believe Aventine, Boniface archbiſhop of 


Mentz and legate of pope Zachary, in the eighth century, 
declared a biſhop of that time, called Virgilius, a heretic, 
for maintaining that there was ſuch a thing as Antipodes. 
But this piece of hiſtory is controverted by the authors of the 
Mem. de Trevoux; as having been made uſe of, it ſeems, by 
ſome perſons, to ſhew that the church has been miſtaken in 
its deciſions, —The only account extant of the matter, upon 
which the tradition is founded, is a letter of pope Zachary to 
Boniface ; wherein he ſays, ** If it be proved that he main- 
<* tain that there is another world, and other men under the 
earth; another ſun, and another moon; expel him the 
church, in a council; after firſt diveſting him of the prieſt- 
hood, Sc.“ The authors above cited endeavour to prove 
that this threatening was never executed; and that Boniface 
and Virgilius afterwards lived together in good underſtand- 
ing; and that Virgilius was even canonized by the ſame pope. 
Mem. de Trev. an. 1708. | 
They further aſſert, that were the ſtory true; the pope had 
done nothing contrary to truth and equity: in regard the no- 
tion of Antipodes was very different in thoſe days, from what 
it is now.—** For beſides the demonſtrations of the mathe- 
** maticians, ſay they, the philoſophers too added their con- 
** jectures; and aſſerted that the ſea made two great circles 
around the earth, which divided it into four parts; that 
the vaſt extent of this ocean, and the burning heats of the 
torrid zone, prevented any communication between thoſe 
four parts of the earth, ſo that men could not be all of the 
lame kind, nor proceed from the ſame original: and this,” 
lay our authors, was what was meant by the word Anti- 
© podes in thoſe times,” 
As to the ſentiments of the primitive Chriſtians with regard 
to Antipodes; ſome, rather than admit the concluſions of the 


3 


| 


or grown out of date, or uſe. 

ANTIQUE, AnTiqvvs, in a general ſenſe ſomething that 
is ancient, See ANCIENT, and ANTIQUITY. 

ANTIQUE is chiefly uſed among architects, ſculptors, and 
painters; who apply it to ſuch pieces of building, ſculpture 
painting, &c. as were made at the time when the arts wer 
in their greateſt perfection, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, viz. from the age of Alexander the great to tie 
time of the emperor Phocas, about the year of Chriſt bod, 
when Italy became over-run by the Goths and Vandals. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to modern. W 
MoptRrn.—Thus we ſay, an antique building, or a building 
after the antique; an antique buſt, or bas-relievo; the antiyu 
manner, taſte, &c. ; 

ANTIQUE is ſometimes alſo contradiſtinguiſhed from anc", 
which denotes a leſſer degree of antiquity, when the art Ws 
not in its utmoſt purity. | 
Thus, antique architecture is frequently diſtinguiſhed ron 
ancient architecture. See ARCHITECTURE. a 
Some writers uſe the compound, ANT1QU0-MODERN, |" 
reſpe& of old Gothic churches, and other buildings; to dr 
ſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Greeks and Romans. 

ANTIQUITY, AnTiqQv1TAs, is uſed to denote the time 
or ages paſt long ago. See Ack, Time, ANTIQUE, AY 
CIENT;, Se. | | 
Thus we ſay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks, or ſootſtep 
of antiquity, monuments of antiquity, &c. 

ANTIQUITY is alſo uſed to denote the works or remains of an- 
cient times. See MonUMENT, REMAINS, RUINS, C. 
Thus we ſay, a fine, a curious piece of antiquity: Ital 
France, and England abound in antiguities. : 

ANTIQUITY is alſo uſed to denote the great age of a thing, d 
its duration. from times of old. See Ac, TIME, Oe. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a cuſtom» 
or the like: moſt nations lay claim to an antiquity much gre 
than they can warrant. The preſent age may be ſaid t 
the antiquity of the world; which was but à new thing in 
what are commonly called the ancient days. 8 
Plato tells us of an account which an Faypridh prieſt ga"? 
to Solon, in which the Athenians were 9000 years old, 
thoſe of Sais 8000. Pomponius Mela makes a ſtill larger 
account out of Herodotus, viz. of 330 kings before AM 


and upwards of 13000 years. Diodorus Siculus _ 0 
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der: and Diogenes Laertius, out of other authors, 
ly doubles on account, When Alexander entered 
Egypt, the prieſts ſhewed him out of their ſacred hiſtories an 
account of the Perſian empire which he had lately conquered, 
and the Macedonian which he had received by birth, each 
of 8000 years. Whereas nothing can be more certain, from 
the beſt hiſtorical accounts, than that the Perſian empire was 
not then 300 years old, nor the Macedonian 500; and no 
wonder their catalogues ſhould be ridiculouſly incredible, 
when the Egyptians make their firſt kings reign 1200 years 
a-piece 3 and the Aſſyrians theirs about 4000, as in the 
article Saros. | 
The Chaldees in Alexander's time affirmed they had taken 
obſervations of the celeſtial motions for 470000 years; and 
withal had calculated the nativities of all the children 
born in that ſpace. But thoſe obſervations being curiouſly 
ſearched into by Calliſthenes, appointed by Ariſtotle for that 
purpoſe, were found to go no further than 1900 years be- 
fore Alexander ; as Porphyry himſelf declares, who was no 
friend of Moſes's account, | 
\N T1SCIIF, in geography, the people who inhabit on dif- 
ferent ſides of the equator ; and who, of conſequence, at 
noon, have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. See 


SHADOW. : 
"> The word comes from the Greek ayn, againſt, and gc, 


adow. 
| Ts the people of the north are Antiſcii to thoſe of the 
ſouth ; the one projecting their ſhadows at noon, towards 
the north pole, and the other towards the ſouth pole. | 
Antiſcii are frequently confounded with Antœci, who inhabi- 
ting oppoſite ſides of the equator, have the ſame elevation of 
the pole. See ANTOECI. | 
The Antiſcii ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Periſcii, &c. 
See PERISCII. 
\nTISC1I is ſometimes uſed among aſtrologers; for two 
points of the heavens equally diſtant from the tropics: —Thus 
the ſigns leo and taurus are held Antiſcii to each other. | 
\NTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for the cure of 
the ſcurvey, See SCORBUTUS., 
N TISIG MA, Aurich, among the ancient grammarians, 
ſignifies one of the notes of ſentences affixed to thoſe verſes 
whoſe order was to be changed. 
\NTISPASTUS, a 158 foot, conſiſting of four ſyl- 
lables, whereof the firſt is ſhort, the ſecond and third long, 
and the fourth ſhort. See FooT and VERSE. 
\NTISPODIUM. See the article Spopium. - 
\NTISTITIUM, is a term uſed in ancient chronicles 
for an abbey or monaſtery, See MonasTERY, and ABBEY. 
\NTISTROPHE, a kind of dance in uſe among the an- 
cients ; wherein they ſtepped ſom etimes to the right, and 
ſometimes to the left, ſtill doubling their turns or conver- 
ſions, See DANCE. 


arri, againſt, anden, of FeePw, I turn. See STROPHE-+ 
—Hence, | | 
AINTISTROPHE, is alſo uſed in lyric poetry, in king of 
the ode, which is uſually divided into ny (Sr gr Fo 
and epode, See Ope. | 
The antiſtrophe is a kind of echo, or replication to the ſtro- 
phe; and the e a launching out from them both. See 
STROPHE and EPODE. | | 
iNTISTROPHE, is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby two 
terms or things mutually dependent one on another, are re- 
ciprocally converted, See FIGURE and CONVERSION. 
As if one ſhould ſay, the maſter of the ſervant, and the ſer- 
vant of the maſter, | 
\NTITACT A*, or ANTITACTICT, in antiquity, a kind 
of Gnoſtics, who owned that God, the creator of the univerſe, 
was good and juſt ; but aſſerted withal, that one of his crea- 
tures had created evil, and had engaged us to follow it, in 
order to ſet us in oppoſition to God the creator; and that it 
mes our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to 
avenge God of his w—_ See GNoOSTICS. 
w 


* Hence the name; 
d, I offoſe, I am contrary. 


\NTITHENA R“, in anatomy, a name given to divers 


muſcles, otherwiſe called adductors or adducent muſcles. See 
ADDucTox. | 


by reaſon thoſe muſctes act as antagoniſts to the thenars, or 
abductors. See THENAR and ABDUCTOR. 


of oppoſition to each other, that the 


may appear the more ſtrongly. See OyposiTE, Or- 
POSITION, PERIOD. | 
Such is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catilinarian : ** On the 
4 one fide ſtands modeſty, on the other impudence ; on the 
© one fidelity, on the other deceit; here piety, there ſacrilege; 
cre continency, there luſt, &c.“ Such alſo is that of 
uguſtus to ſome ſeditious young men, audite, juvenes, ſenem, 
% juvenem ſenes audivere. —Such again is that of Seneca, 
ure leves lapuuntur, ingentes fupent. And that of Virgil, 


23000 years from the firſt king of Egypt, to the ee 


The motion towards the left, they called antiſtrophe; from 


ich is derived from the Greek arm m7-| 


* The word is Greek, compounded of ay7, againſt, and Swap ; 


\NTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a ſetting two things by wa 
Fi: ent dalidkes el 
ifferent quali | 


ANT 


St. Auguſtin, Seneca, Salvian, and many other ancient 
writers, ſeem greatly to affect antitheſe; but among the mo 
derns they are generally decried, Deſmarets repreſents then 
as the favourites of young writers. Perſius long ago declains- 
ed againſt the impertinent uſe of an!ithees, © 
—Crimina raſis . 
Librat in antithetis, dectus prſuiſe fguras. 
ANTITHES1s is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby one letter 
is ſubſtituted in the room of another, as / for 117. 
ANTITHET, ArTiTrweros, an oppoſite, or contrary ; 
ſomething diſpoſe by way of antitheſis, See ANTITHEs1c. 
ANTITHETARIUS, aterm occurring in the title of a 
chapter in the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter it felt. 
The meaning of the word, is a man who eindeavours to diſ- 
charge himſelf of the fact of which he is accufed, by recri- 
minating, i. e. by charging the accuſer with the ſame fact. 
See RECRIMINATION. | 
ANTITRAGUS, in anatomy, part of the auricle oppoſite 
to the tragus. See TRaGvs, and EAR. 
ANTITRINITARIANS, heretics who deny the holy 
trinity, and teach that there are not three perſons in the god- 
head. See LRINITY and Gop. 
Thus the Samoſatenians, who do not believe the diſtinction 
of perſons in God; the Arians, who deny the divinity of the 
Word; and the Macedonians, who deny that of the Holy Spi- 


Tit, are ny Antitrinitariaus. See SAMOSATENIAN; 
ARIAN, Gc. 


ſtood of Socinians, called alſo Unitarian:, See Socix AN 
ankUNITARIAN. | 
The bibhotheca antitrinitariorum, or axtitrinitarian library, 
is a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher Sandius, an eminent 
Antitrinitarian ; wherein he gives a liſt digeſted in order of 
time, of all the Socinian or modern Antitrinitarian authors, 
with a brief account of their lives, and a catalogue of their 
| works. 
ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly fi nifying a type or 
figure correſpondent to ſome other type. — Tyr. 
The word antitype, Avrirumog, occurs twice in the new teſta- 
ment, viz. in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, IX. 24. and in St. 


controverted.— The former ſays, that ** Chriſt is not enter- 
« ed into the holy places made with hands, which are 
de amrirura, the figures or antitypes of the true; now to ap- 
„ pear in the preſence of God for us.” Now Toros, as is 
elſewhete obſerved, ſignifies the pattern by which another thing 
is made: and as Moſes was obliged to make the tabernacle, 
and all things in it, according to the pattern ſhewed him in the 
mount; the tabernacle ſo formed was the antitype of what was 
ſhewn to Moſes : any thing therefore formed according to a 
model or pattern, is ah antitype. i 

In the latter paſſage, the apoſtle ſpeaking of Noah's flood, 
and the deliverance of only eight perſons in the ark from it, 
ſays © d. avriTvrov wy owes (amriouc, baptiſm being an 
antitype to that, now ſaves us; not putting away the filth of the 
fleſh, but the anſwer of a good conſcience toward God, &c. The 
meaning is, that righteouſneſs, or the anſwer of a good con- 
ſcience towards God, now faves us by means of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chrift, as formerly righteouſneſs ſaved thoſe eight 
perſons by means of the ark, during the flood. —T he word 
antitype, therefore, here ſignifies a general ſimilitude of cit - 
cumſtances; and the particle &, whereunto, refers, not to 


the immediate antecedent, ddareg, water, but to all that 
precedes, 


| ANTITYPE, among the ancient Greek fathers, and in the 
Greek liturgy, is alſo applied to the ſymbols of bread and 
wine in the ſacrament. See SYMBOL, EUCHARIST, Oc. 
Hence it has been argued by many Proteſtants, tliat the 
Greeks do not really believe the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion; in regard they call the bread and wine aniitypes, avrir:- 
Tx, g. d. figures, ſimilitudes, even after the conſecration. 
See GREEK, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c, 
Clement, in his conſtitutions, St. Cyril, and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and ſeveral other ancient writers, make no ſcruple ot 
uſing the term on the ſame occahion 3 as is allowed by Leo 
Allatius, Suicer, Cc. | | | 
M. Simon replies to Dr. Smith, who had made this obſer- 
vation of the Greeks calling the ſpecies, antitypes, after con- 
ſecration ; that the Greek church does not hold the conſe- 
cration compleated till after the prayer called inwocaticn of the 
Hoh Spirit, which comes after the paſſage of the liturgy, where 
the bread and wine are called antitypes. : 
Add, that Marcus Epheſius, the leader of the party againſt 
© the Latins, at the council of Florence; makes uſe of this 
very paſſage in the Greek liturgy, to prove that the conſecration 
doth not conſiſt wholly in the words, this is my body ; but alſo 
in the prayer of benediction which the prieſt rehearſes after- 
wards, invoking the Holy Spirit. Sce GREEK. 
ANTLER, among hunters, the firſt of the pearls that grow 
about the bur of a deer's-horn. See HEAD, and Ro YAL. 
There are alſo ſur-antlers, brow-antlers, &c. See HUNTING. 


ect 
Vor LK 8 acheronta mov ebo. 


ANT OEC I“, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
| who live under the — * and at the fame * 
n 1 Ee on 


Ameng the moderns, Antitrinitarians are particularly under- 


Peter, 1 Ep: III. 21. where its genuine import has been much 


from the equator ; the one towards the north, and the other 
to the ſouth. Sce EarRTH. _ 2 
* The word is formed of the Greek ovn, contra, and once, 
I dwell, inhabit, —The Antec; are contradiſtinguiſned from 
the Periœci. See PER1OECI. 
Hence, the Antœci have the ſame longitude and the fame 
latitude, only of a different denomination, See LATI- 
TUDE, Gc. They lie in the ſame ſemicircle of the meri- 
dian, but in oppoſite parallels, 
The inhabitants of Peloponneſus are Antœci to the Hotten- 
tots of the cape of Good-hope.— Antœci are frequently con- 
founded with Antiſcii, See ANTISCI1. 
The Anteci have preciſely the ſame hours of the day and 
night ; but oppoſite ſeaſons: when it is 12 a-clock in the 


longeſt ſummer day with one; it is 12 a- clock of the ſhorteſt | 


winter's day with the other : and hence the night of the one 
is always equal to the day of the other. See Day, Hour, 
SEASON, c. 

Hence alſo thoſe ſtars which never riſe to any given place, 
to the Antœci and Antipodes thereof never ſet : and vice verſa, 
—And if the Autœci turn their faces toward each other, or 
the Antipodes look both toward the equator, the ſtars will 
riſe to the one on the right hand, and to the other on the 
left. See ANTIPODEs, Ec. | 

ANTONINE Column. See the article COLUMN. 

ANTONOMASIA?®, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a noun 
appellative is uſed inſtead of a proper name, or vice verſa. 
See FIGURE and NAME. 

*The word is compounded of the Greek, æun, for, and ov, 
name, 
Thus we fay, the philoſopher, inſtead of Ariſtotle; the ora- 
tor, for Cicero ; the apoſtle, for St. Paul ; the prophet, for 
Moſes, & c.—Thus alſo we call a voluptuous perſon, a Sar- 
danapalus, cc. And thus we fay Henry the great, mean- 
ing Henry IV. of France. 

ANTRUM Higbmorianum, is a cavity diſcovered within the 
ſinus of each maxillary bone. | 
Surgeons ſometimes miſtake this for a caries of the bone ; 
finding they can penetrate ſo deep into it with a probe, 
Ruyſch. ap. Bibl. Anat. Med. t. 3. p. 204. 

Ax TRUM Pyleri, a large cavity at the bottom of the pylo- 
'rus. See PYLORUS. 

ANVIL, a ſmith's utenſil, ſerving to place their work on, 
to be hammered or forged. | 
The face or uppermoſt ſurface of the anvil muſt be very flat 
and ſmooth, without flaws ; and ſo hard that a file will not 
touch it.—At one end is ſometimes a pike, bickern or 
beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow work.—The whole is 
uſually mounted on a firm wooden block. Max. Mechan. 
Exerc. p. 

ANUS, in medicine, the lower extremity of the. inteſtine 
rectum ; or the orifice of the fundament.— See Tab, Anat. 
(Splancd.) fig 9. lit. u. SeealſloREcTUM and FUNDAMENT. 
The Gabionites ſent golden emerods back with the ark, 
to be cured of a diſeaſe which afflicted them in the anus. 
1 Sam. c. 6. 

Muſcles of the Ax us, are the ſphincter, levator and ſcalptor or 
latiſſimus dorſi, Sce SPHINCTER, LEVATOR, and La- 

TISSIMUS.. _ 

Diſeaſes of the Ax us are fiſtulas, and the procedentia, or prolap- 
jus ani; to which may be added the hamorrhoids, &c, See 
FisTUL Aa, PROCEDENTIA, and HEMORRHOID. 

Speculum AN1, See the article SPECULUM., . 

Anus is alſo uſed for a ſmall hole in the third ventricle of the 
brain, which leads into the fourth ventricle of the cerebellum. 
See BRAIN and VENTRICLE. FR 

AONIDES, in mythology. See the article MusE. 


AORISTUS*®, Asics, in the Greek grammar, an indefi- 
nite, or indeterminate kind of tenſe which ſometimes ex- 
preſſes the preſent, ſometimes the future, but ofteneſt the 
paſt time, Sce TENSE and GREEK. | 
The word is compounded of x, Privative; and dei, to 
bound or limit, i 

"The Greeks have two aori/tus's ; the Latins none. 

AORT Ax, in anatomy, an artery, which ariſes immediate- 
ly out of the left ventricle of the heart; and is diſtributed 
thence through all the parts of the body.—V. Tab. Anat. (An- 
geiol.) fig. I. u. 1. and fig. 3. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. r. and o. 
and . 1, lit. u. and Angeiol. fig. I. n. 28. See alſo the ar- 
ticles ARTERY and HEART. 


Aon” 


* The word is formed of the Greek aog]n, which ſignifies a}. 


veſſel, bag, cheſt, We. 
The aerta is divided into two grand trunks, called the af- 
cending and deſcending ; aorta aſcendens and deſcendens. See 
ASCENDING, Ge. 2 | 
The aorta is otherwiſe called the great artery; as being the 
trunk, out of which the other aNeries all ſpring ; and the 
great conduit or canal whereby the blood is conveyed through- 
out the body. See BLooD and CIRCULATION, | 
Etcations, or petrifactions of the coats of the aorta as it riſe: 


from the heart, are fo frequent, that ſome think it a conſtant] 


caſe, Mr. Cooper, however, has an expreſs diſcourſe to ſhew 
that whenever ſuch oſſification happens in man, it is a diſeaſe, 
and incommodes the part in the due execution of its office. 


APAG MA, a term ufed by ſome writers in chirur 


APANAGE®, APPENAGE, APPANAGE, Ar ANNA, 


Of this he gives us ſeveral inſtances; one, in which an inter- 


A P A 
miſſion of pulſe was produced; in another, a coldneſß of (1, 


extremes with a gangrene, Sc. Phil. Tranſact. No 2 


* F . 
the thruſting of a bone or other part out of its proper ine 


See DisLOCATION. 


APAGOGES®, Awzyuyn, See ABDUCTION. 


* 'The word is compounded of a0, from; and aw, to by 
or draw. WA | by. 


APAGOGICAL Demorftration, is ſuch as does not pwye 


the thing directly, but fhewy) the impoſſibility and abſurd 

2 ariſes from denying it. See DEMONSTRATION 
ence it is alſo called, reductio ad impoſſibile, or ad abſu 

SeeRED UCTION, and ABSURD, n er 


ity 


or APENNAGE, in the French laws, the fortune of a king 
younger fon : or a ſettled * lands, &c, aſſigned for 
the ſubliſtence of the cadets, or younger ſons of a ſovereign 
prince. See KING, Son, CHILDREN, G0. 

Nicod and Menage derive the word from the Latin gan 
bread, which frequently includes all other ſorts of provifon 
neceſſary for ſubſiſtence. Du Cange takes it to have hee 
formed of the baſe Latin, apanare, apanamentum, and ace 
nagzum, which amounts to the ſame thing; thoſe words, he. 
ing apparently formed of paris, 

Some will have the apanages, at their firſt inſtitution, to have 
been only penſions, or annual payments of a certain ſum df 
money.— The younger ſons of England have no certain ge. 
nages, as in France; but only what the good pleaſure of the 
king beſtows upon them. See PRINCE, &c. 

Even in France, during the firſt and ſecond races of king 
the right of primogeniture, and apanages were unknown; but 
the domains were divided pretty equally among all the chi. 
dren. See PRIMOGENITURE, 

Great inconveniences ariſing hence ; it was at length found 
proper to put off the younger born with counties, dutehies at 
other diſtricts; on condition of their paying homage and 
fealty for the ſame, and of their reverting, in defect of hein 
male, to the crown. 

This has happened accordingly to the firſt and ſecond branch 
of the dukes of Burgundy. —The dutchy of Orleans is the 
apanage of the ſecond ſon of France. 

APAR TMENT'*, a portion of a large houſe, wherein a 
perſon may lodge ſeparately ; having all the conveniences re- 
quiſite to make a compleat habitation. See Hovuss, Ge. 

The word Far from the — aparti mentum, of the vetb 

artiri, to divide; or, as ſome imagi | 

— . — part of the dwelling. n 

A compleat apartment muſt conſiſt of a hall, a chamber, 
an antichamber, a cloſet, and a cabinet or wardrobe, See 
CHAMBER, ANTICHAMBER, Cc. | | 

APATHY®, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an inſenſibility; or 
a privation of all paſſion, all emotion, or perturbation» of 
mind. See PASSION, | | 

0 The word is formed of the.privative particle à, and u 
paſſion. 

The Stoics affected an entire apathy : their wiſe man ws 
to enjoy a perfect calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, incapable 
of being ruffled, and above the reach of any ſenſe either oi 
pleaſure or pain. See STorcs, PLEASURE, and PAIN. 
In the firſt ages of the church the Chriftians adopted the 


term apathy, to expreſs a contempt of all earthly concerns; 


a ſtate of mortification, ſuch as the goſpel preſcribes. And 
hence we find the word often uſed among the devouter wii- 
ters: Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it ex- 
ceedingly in vogue; thinking hereby to draw the philoſo- 
phers to Chriſtianity, who aſpired after ſuch a ſublim pitch 
of virtue. | | 
Quietiſm, is only apathy diſguiſed under the appearance of 
devotion. See Go ihtinl; | * 

APATURIA“, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians in honour of Bacchus, See FE AST. 

* The word is uſually derived from the Greek & mir, fraud. 
It is ſaid to have been inſtituted in memory of a fraudulent 
victory, obtained by Melanthus king of Athens, over Xan- 
thus, king of Bceotia, in a fingle combat, which they agreed 
upon, to put an end to a debate between them relating to the 


frontiers of their countries. Hence Budæus calls it fe/fum de. 


ceptionis, the feaſt of deceit. 

Other authors give a different etymology of this feaſt, from 
what we have now related: they tell us, that the young A- 
thenians were not admitted into the tribes on the third day 
of the apaturia, till their fathers had firſt ſwore that they 

were their own children; and that till that time they were 
ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, to be without fathers, & ToT0p65» 
whence the fealt, ſay they, took its name. n 
Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the relations 
and friends met on this occaſion, and join'd with the fathers 
of the young people who were to be received into the tribes 3 
and that from this aſſembly the feaſt took its name that in 
, the & far from being aprivativeg,s a conjunctive, 
and ſignifies the ſame thing with S, together, | 


This feaſt laſted four days: the firſt day, chose of che ſame 


tribe made merry together; and this they called<wopmia,” "© 

ſecond day, which they called av#ppooic, they ſerificed de 
Jupiter and Minerya, The. third day, which they called 

| | XSpEWTI) 
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APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that part of the objeA-glaſs 


e rie, ſuch of their young men and maids as were of age, 


wats admitted into their tribes. The fourth day they called 


ang. | B*® 
A Fe 11 EMA, Arxxnua, in medicine, the ſame with 
# re, See CONTRAFISSURE, | 
1 5 10 T, heretics in the primitive church, who taught 
that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in the air; and ſo aſcended 
into heaven without it. See ASCENSION. 
APENNAGE. See the article APAN AGE. = | 
APEPSY*®, APEPSIA, in medicine, denotes crudity, or a 
want of digeſtion. See DIGESTION, ; * 
* TheWord is formed from the privative particle a, and , 
coguo, I boil or concoct. ; 
Apepſia, may be defined a defect in the ſtomach, which pre- 
vents the aliment taken in from affording a proper chyle for 
ſupplying the blood and nouriſhing the body. See Foop, 
SToMacn, CHYLE, BLooD, NUTRIT1ON, Coe. 
APERIENS®, APERIENT, or APERITIVE, in medicine, 
IENTS. i | | 
1 The a is Latin; being the participle of the verb aperire, 
to open; f. d. opening. : wand ood; 
Crocus martis APERIENS, opening ſaffron of iron, is a pre- 
paration of iron-plates or filings, made by expoling them to 
the rain or dew, till they contract a ruſt ; which is the me- 
dicine required. See CROCUs, and Mars. See alſo AIR; 


&c,—It is a good aperient. 8 = 
APERIENS palpebram rectus, in anatomy, is a muſcle, which 
riſing in the orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the optic 
nerve; paſſes over the attollent muſcle of the eye, and is at 
laſt inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of the upper eye-lid, 
which it ſerves to open. See EyE and PALPEBRA. | 
APERIENTS, or Ar fRITIVE Medicines, are ſuch as open 
the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſlels, glands, and pores z 
and by that mcans promote a due circulation of the contained 
Juices, See OBSTRUCTION, CAPILLARY, GLAND, CIR- 
CULATION, Oc. | 2 | 
Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwiſe call open- 
ers, anaſtomatics, and deobſtruents. See DE 0BSTRUENT, Qc. 
The five leſſer aperient, or opening roots, are graſs, madder, 
eryngo, Capers, and cammoc. | 
The greater aperient, or opening roots, are ſmallage, fennel, 
aſparagus, parſly, and butcher's broom. | 
APERTA Tega. See the article ToGA. | a 
APERTIONs, in architecture, are the openings in a build- 
ing; as doors, windows, ſtair-caſes, chimneys, outlets and 
inlets for light, ſmoke, Ge. See Door, WIN Dow, c. 
The apertions ſhould be as few as may be; it being a rule that 
all openings are weakenings. See BUILDING. „ 
APERTURE“, Ar BERT URA, the opening of any thing; 
or a hole, cleft, or vacant. place in ſome otherwiſe ſolid, or 
continuous ſubject. See OPENING. | 8 
* The word comes from the Latin apertura, of aperire, to 
open. | | 5 
In geometry, aperture is uſed for the ſpace left between two 
fines which mutually incline towards each other to form an 
angle, See ANGLE, f 
In optics, aperture is the hole next the object- glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or microſcope; through which the light and image of 
the object come into the tube, and are thence carried to the 
eye. See OBJECT-GLASS. _ 


it ſelf, which covers the former, and which is left pervious to 
the rays, See TELESCOPE. | | 3 
A great deal depends on having a juſt aperture. To find it 
experimentally; apply ſeveral circles of black ſmutted paper, 
cach bigger than other, upon the face of the glaſs, from the 
magnitude of a pea to the whole extent of the glaſs ; and 
with each of theſe, ſeparately, view ſeveral diſtinct objects; 
as the moon, ſtars, G c. That through which they appear 
the moſt diſtinctly, is to be pitched upon. ; 2 
Auzout affirms, that he found that the apertures of te- 
leſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of their 
lengths ; but Huygens, who firſt introduced the uſe of aper- 
tures, aſſures us he found by experience, that the aperture 
of an object-glaſs, e. gr. of 30 foot, is to be determined by 


this proportion: as 30 to 3, that is, as 10 to 1, ſo is the 
root of the diſtance of the focus of any glaſs multiplied by 


30, to its aperture: and the focal diſtances of the eye-glaſſes 
are to be proportional to the apertures. —A table of apertures 


for teleſcopes of various lengths, &c. fee under the article 
ELESCOPE, | 


APERTURA Feudi, denotes the loſ of a feudal tenure, by de- | 
fault of iſſue to him, to whom the feud or fee was firlt 
ranted, See Fer, Feup, Tenursg, c. N 
APETALO US“, in botany, ſomething without petala or 
flower- leaves. See PET ALA, and LEAF. 
The word comes from the privative particle a, 
folium, a leaf. See FLOwW IRR, PlANFT, &c, 

APEX, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. See VE RT Ex. 
ArickEs, Cc. | : 

APHARESIS, APaipeorc, in grammar, a hgure, whereby 
ſomething is taken away from the beginning of a word. See 
FiGURE and WorD. 

Thus ciconia, by aphæreſis is wrote conia ; contemnere, tem- 
nere; omittere, mittere, Oc, - 

A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called apocope. 
See Apocop RE. 

APHE LION“, or APpHEILIUA, in aſtronomy, that point 
of the earth's or a planet's orbit, in which it is the fartheſt 
diſtant from the ſun that it can be. See ORBIT. 

he word comes from the Greek and, from; and $5125, ſun. 
Thus a planet being in A, (Tab. Aſtron. Fig, 1.) its utmoſt 
diſtance from the ſun S; is faid to be in its aphelion. Sce 
PLANET, SUN, &c. | 
In the ſyſtem or ſuppoſition of the ſun's moving round the 
earth; the ſame point is called apogee. See APoGEE. The 
aphelion ftands oppoſed to the perihelion, See PERRI¹IHE LION. 
The aphelia of all the primary planets are at reſt ; excepting 
that thoſe planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, being ated upon by Jupiter and Saturn, 
their aphelia move a ſmall matter in conſequentia with reſpect 
to the fixed ſtars, and this in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the 
diſtances of thoſe planets from the ſun, + 
Hence, if the aphe/iom of Mars move 35 minutes in conſe— 
quentia in reſpect of the fixed ſtars in 100 yeats; the aphe- 
lia of the Earth, Venus and Mercury, will move in 100 
ears, 18 min. 36 ſec. 11 min. 27 ſec, and 4 min. 29 ſec. 
he method of finding the place of the aphelion, is by obſer- 
ving ſeveral of the greater digreſſions of the planet from the 
ſun ; till by two or three repeated obſervations it be found 
to remain at a. ſtand, —In the Philoſ. Tranſat, N. 128. 
we have a geometrical method of finding the aphelia of the 
planets, by Dr. Halley, | 
Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn for the year 1700, in 
289. 3/. 44". of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in 299, 14/. 41. 
The aphelion of Jupiter in 89. 100. 40”. of Libra: De la 
Hire in 109, x7/. 14/.— The aphelion of Mars in o. 51/. 29, 
of Virgo: De la Hire in 09. 35/. 25”, —The aphelion of the 
Farth in 89. 25/. 30#, of Cancer, — The aphelion of Venus in 
3®. 24/. 27. of Aquarius: De la Hire in 69, 56, 107.— 
And the aphelion of Mercury in 159, 44“. 29/..of Sagittarius : 
De la Hire in 13. 3“. 400. | 5 


and ETA A0V 


The annual motion, according to Kepler, of the aphelion of | 


Saturn is 1. 10”, of Jupiter, 47”. of Mars, I. 77,—Of Ve- 
nus, I. 18”, and of Mercury 1'. 45”. According to de la 
Hire, that of Saturn is 1/. 227, of Jupiter 1/. 24/. of Mars 1“. 
#.—Of Venus 1/. 26”, and of Mercury 1“. 39%. 
APHONIA*®, Adwz, in medicine, 4 ſtate of a perſon 
who is dumb, or deſtitute of ſpeech. See Du MRN Ess. 
* The word is compounded of the privative particle a, and 
gon, vox, voice; 9. 4. a loſs of ſpeech, or voice. 
Menjotius has a diſſertation expreſs de Aphonia. 
APHORISM®, a maxim, general rule, or principle of a 
ſcience; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great deal of 
matter in a few words, See Maxim, Ge. | 
The word comes from the Greek ago ws; of apoertu, ſe- 
aro, ſeligo, I ſeparate, I chuſe, . d. a choice, or ſele& ſen- 
tence. See SENTENCE, AxX10M, Oc. 4 
The term is chiefly uſed in medicine and law. We ſay the 
aphoriſms of Hippocrates, of Sanctorius, of Boerhaave, &c. 
_ aphoriſms of the civil law, &c. : 
APHRONIT RE“, APpHRONITRUM, a kind of nitre, 
mentioned by the ancients ; ſuppoſed to be the ſpume, or 
the lighteſt and ſubtileſt part thereof, emerging. to the top. 
See Nix RR. Pp 
*The word is compounded of the Greek agezs, froth ; and 
1% , nitre. , | | 
Some modern naturaliſts rather take the ancient aphronitre to 
have been a native ſalt-petre, gathering like an effloreſcence 
on old walls, &c. now called . of the rock. See Sa LT- 
PETRE. 
APHTHA*®, in medicine, little ulcers or pimples riſing in 
the mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the tongue; 


he greater or leſs aperture of an object-glaſs, it is to be 
2 does not increaſe. or diminiſh the viſible area of the 
Object; all that is effected by this, is the admittance of more 
or leſs rays, and confequently the more bright or obſcure ap- 
Pearance of the object. e 

ence, in 1 Venus through a teleſcope, a much leſs 
aperture is to be uſed than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Saturn, 
cauſe her light is ſo vivid and caring. —Which confidera- 


tion does a little invalidate and'difturb M. Auzout's propor- 


tion, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook, Phil. Tranſat, Ne 4. 


APERTURA Tabularum, in ancient law-books, ſignifies the 


breaking open a laſt will and teſtament. See ILL and 


„1 
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attended with inflammation, and a difficulty of fwallowing. 
See ULCER« * . * , 
The word ſeems derived from the Greek , I corrupt; 
or from cave, accendo, I kindle. ARS 2 
Sucking children are particularly ſubject to aphthe, when ei- 
ther the nurſe's milk is corrupted, or the child's ſtomach be- 
comes unfit for digeſtion: for in theſe cates, the tharp acri- 
monious parts of the milk riſing up; ealily exulcerate thoſe | 
tender and delicate parts. a N 'o 
There are ſome aphtha white, others red, others livid and 
blackiſh : the white and red forts are the leaſt dangerous, 
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mortal. 


and the moſt eaſily cured; the livid and black often prove 
WET: When 
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When they happen in grown perſons, they are owing to 
thin, ſerous, and ſharp humours returned from the ſeveral 
parts of the body to the mouth.—A liniment of mel roſatum 


and oil of vitriol, is eſteemed a good remedy for the aphthe : 
lantane-water is alſo in uſe on the ſame occaſion. 


APHTHARTODOCETA®, A®daprodoxera:, a ſect of 


heretics, ſworn enemies of the council of Chalcedon. 
* The word is derived from the Greek a93zp|©&, incorrupti- 
ble; and n, I opine, I imagine; and was given them, 
becauſe they imagine the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incor- 
ruptible and impaſſible, and not capable of death. 
They aroſe among the Eutychians, and made their firſt ap- 


arance in the year 535. See EUTYCHIAN: 
aÞ 


IARY*, bee-houſe ; a place where bees are kept; and fur- 
niſhed with all the apparatus neceſſary for that purpoſe, See 
Bee, Hive, Box, Oc. 

„The word comes from the Latin apts, a bee. 

The apiary ſhould be ſcreened from high winds on every fide, 
either naturally or — ; and well defended from poul- 
try, Sc. whoſe dung is offenſive to bees. See GARDEN, 

ONEY, c. 


APICES*®, ſummits, in botany, little knobs growing on the 


tops of the ſtamina, or chives in the middle of flowers. 
See STAMINA, and FLOWER. 

* The word is Latin; being the nominative plural of apex, the 

top or ſummit of any u. ; We 

They are commonly of a dark, purpliſh colour, —By the mi- 
croſcope they have been diſcovered to be, as it were a fort of 
capſulz ſeminales, or ſeed - veſſels, containing in them ſmall 
globular, and often oval particles of various colours, and ex- 
quiſitely formed; called the farina fecundans. See FARINA 
Fecundans. 
W hat the uſes of theſe are, is not entirely agreed on : ſome 
have gueſſed them to be a kind of male ſperm, which fal- 
ling down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the ſeed. See 
further under the article Generation of PLANTS. 


APOBATERION, ArmoCarepio, among the ancients a 


farewel ſpeech, or poem, made by a perſon on his departure 
out of his own country, or ſome other place where he had 
been kindly received, and entertained. 

Such is that of Eneas to Helenus and Andromache, En. 
Lib. III.-—The apobaterion ſtands oppoſed to the eprbate- 
rion. See EPIBATERION, 


APOCALYPSE®, APpocALYPSIs, revelation ; the name 


of the laſt book in the canon of ſcripture. See CAN on, and 
„ 
® The word is formed of the Greek amygave]., I reveal, 
J diſcover. | : 
The Apocalypſe contains diſcoveries, or revelations relating to 
many important myſteries of the chriſtian faith; made to 


the apoſtle St. John, in the ifle of Pathmos, during his ba- 


niſhment there under the perſecution of Domitian, See RE- 
VELATION. | | 


This, of all the books of the New Teftament, is that, about 


which the ancient fathers, and the practice of the church, 
were the moſt, and the longeft divided. When it was firſt 
univerſally received as canonical, is not eaſy to decide, — 
St. Jerom relates, that the Greek church doubted of its au- 
thentickneſs even in his days: St. Baſil and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen abſolutely reject it; and the council of Laodicea never 
mention it in their canon of the ſacred writings. 


Some attributed it to the heretic Cerinthus; and others, | 


to another John, diſciple of St. John. See ATocrAxs. 
—Dionyſins Alexandrinus cenſures it as written in bad 
Greek, and even finds ſoleciſms and barbariſms in it, in 
abundance : though he allows it to contain a myſtic 
ſenſe, which he fays he admires even where he does not un- 
derſtand. 

On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Irenæus, Theophilus Anti- 
ochenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Tertullian, make no doubt of its being canonical. The third 
council of Carthage, held in 397, placed it in the canon of 
the New Teſtament ; and the churches both of the eaſt and 
weſt have acknowledged it ever ſince. 

The Alogians are repreſented by eccleſiaſtical writers, as great 
declaimers againſt the A re many of the flights where- 
of they turned into ridicule: particularly the viſions of the 


ſeven trumpets, the four angels bound on the river Euphra- 


tes, &c,—St, Epiphanius defends it againſt them: the book, 
he obſerves, is not a mere hiſtory, but a prophecy ; ſo that it 
is no wonder the author ſhould expreſs himſelf after the man- 
ner of the prophets, whoſe ſtyle is uſually figurative. 

Of all their objections againſt the authority of this book, 
that ſeems the beſt grounded which is drawn from thoſe 
words in cap. ii. ver: 18. Write to the angel of the church of 
Thyatira there was not, ſay they, any chriſtian church at 
Thyatira at that time.—St. Epiphanius, who grants them 
this point, is forced to have recourſe to the prophetic ſpirit ; 


as if St. John had foreſeen there would be a church there 


in courſe of time. See ANGEL, 

Some. late authors have made a good amendment to St. E- 
piphanius's anſwer : it is probable, in the time of that fa- 
ther, the catalogue of the biſhops, with other acts, which 
ſhew that there had been a church eſtabliſhed there from the 
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time of the apoſtles, might not be known. Grotiug add 
that though there was not, indeed, any church of Gent 
converts at Thyatira when St. John wrote; yet there 8 
one of Jews, as there had been another at Theſſalonica uy 
— Paul preached there. | ; 
veral orthodox writers have rejected the Apoc 
book which countenanced the * of . bn 
the carnal reign of Chriſt on earth. See CERIN T HI 1 
3 r = 
hough Dionyſus Alexandrinus (ap. Euſeb. Hi,. 
25.) allowed the Apocalypſe for 1 Epi wide {=o 
took it for the work of another John, different from Ce John 
the Evangeliſt z which he endeavours to make appear fr A 
the diverſity of ſtyle; But we all know how Precariou 
the arguments are, which are drawn from the mere "ory 
deration of ſtyle.— It is true, in moſt of the ancient Greek 
copies, both printed and manuſcript, we find the nan 
John the Divine at the head thereof; but they who put the 
title, meant no more thereby than to denote the x 8 
Se John, whom the Greek fathers call che Bae 9 
of eminence, to diftinguiſh him from the other | 
See EVANGELIST. ”" IR. 
There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed under the tit 
of Zig 56. Sozomen mentioned a book uſed in the churche 
of Paleſtine, called the Apocalypſe, or Revelation of St. Peter 
He alſo mentions an Apocahp/e of St. Paul; which the Coph. 
tz retain to this day. Euſebius alſo ſpeaks of both theſe 
—_ Epiphanius mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam 
icephorus, an 751 of Eſdras: Gratian and Cedre. 
nus, an Apocalypſe of Moſes, another of St. Thomas, and 
another of St. Stephen : St. Jerom an Apocalypſe of Elias. 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention of the Apoca- 
225 or wr gas of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nicothæus, Al. 
ogenes, & cc. 

APOCHYLISMA, in pharmacy, denotes an inſpiſſated 

3 juice; anſwering to what the ſhops call a Rob. See 
OB, 

APOCOPE®, a figure in grammar, wherein part of the 
end of a word is cut off; as in dic for dice, fac for face, nil 
for nihil, hyp or hyppo for hypochondriacal, See MET ap as- 
MUS, | 
„ * The word is derived from the Greek amn, to cut off; 

which is compounded of the prepoſition an, and the verb 


xo@]@, I cut. 
A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called 4. 
8 See APH ARESIS. 5 
hen the apocopation is marked with a ſuperior comma, 
(called an ape/trophus) the word is ſaid to be apo/trophated : 
as thro for through. See APOSTROPHE, 12 
APOCRISIARIUSY, in antiquity, an officer appointed to 
carry or deliver the meſſages, orders, and anſwers of a prince 
or emperor. 

The word is formed from the Greek ups, reſponſum, an- 
ſwer.— Hence he is uſually called in Latin, . re/ponſalis, g. d. 
anſwerer. 5 

The apocriſiarius afterwards became the emperor's chancel- 
lor, and kept the ſeal. —In the barbarous Latin we ſometimes 
meet with Ee ſecretary, for apocriſiary. Zoſimus de- 
fines apocri/iarius, ſecretary for foreign affairs; being the 
ſame with what Vopiſcus in the life of Aurelian calls nata- 
rius ſecretorum. See SECRETARY, Cc. | 
The title of apocriſiary, became at length a riated, ag it 
were, to the pope's deputy or agent, who reſided at Con- 
ſtantinople to receive the pope's orders, and the emperor's 
Se. Gre -ifiary of pope P "ts 

t. Gregory was apacri o elagius, at the time 
when he e 3 he apocriſiary did 
the office of the modern nuntio's. See Nux r10. Some: 
times, however, he had the rank and quality of the popes 
legate. See LEGATE. _ 

The hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of the 
Iconoclaſtes, broke off the cuſtom of having a papal qe. 
criſiary at Conſtantinople, | | 

APOCRUSTICS®, Aroprraxa, in medicine, remedies 
indued with a repelling and aſtringent power, e 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part di- 
eaſed. See REPELLENT, and REPULSION. 

The word is derived from amupsw, pulſo, pellb, I drive. 
2 are uſually cold, aſtringent, and conſiſt of large 
particles, wherein they differ from drawing medicines, which 
are hot, and conſiſt of more ſubtile parts. See RIPENERS. 

APOCRYPHAL, ſomething dubious ; or that comes from 
an uncertain author, whereon much credit cannot be fe- 
oſed. 5 8 1 NES 

e ſay, an apocryphal book, , hiſtory, &c. meaning, 

ſuch 4 are of fuleGed L 124 5 of doctrine, 

the writings of heretics, ſchiſmatics, &c. are held ah 
hal. | w 

offius obſerves, that with regard to the ſacred books, non 
are to be accounted apocryphal, except ſuch as have nel 
been admitted into the ſynagogue, nor the church, ſo as to 
be added to the canon and read in public. See CANON 
BiBLE, Ge. | | a 

For this reaſon, alſo the books of Sibyls were anciently called 
I 8 n. 


* 


* 4 


as being committed to the truſt of the decemviti 
the like reafon the annals of the Egyptians 


al, 


— — om called by the ſame name. See SIBYL, 


a 


IR, Se. ; "i 
DE che ſeptuagint verſion, the books of the Old Teſta- 


hal in this ſenſe, —But in proceſs of 
en? . word was changed, and thoſe books 
— were called apocryphal, which were of doubtful or ſu- 
ority. | | 
22 —_ 3 of the word, all the writings depo- 
. in the temple Bow _ apocryphal ; by reaſon they 
ret from the people. 
2 * g xm publiſhed their ſacred books, they only gave 
he appellations of canonical and divine to ſuch as they thus 
; 4e ablic; and ſuch as were ſtill retained in their archives, 
15 led apocryphal, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 
= not public; ſo that they might be really ſacred and di- 
vine, though not promulged as ſuch, | 
Thus, in reſpect of the Bible, all books were called apocry- 
hal, which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon of Scrip- 
8 and it is in this ſenſe St. Epiphanius is to be under- 
ſtood, when he ſays, that the apocryphal books are not put in 
the ark among the other inſpired writings, See ARK. 
There has been a great diſpute between the Romaniſts and 
the Reformed, about the authority of thoſe books, now called, 
by the latter, apocryphal'* ; as Judith, Tobit, Eſdras, Mac- 
cabees, G c. the one having the opinions of many of the 
primitive fathers for their vouchers, and the others, the tra- 
dition of their church. See DEUTEROCANONICAL. 
* The word is derived from the Greek amxpuzTuv, to hide; 
becauſe the origin of ſuch books was unknown, or becauſe 
they contain ſome myſteries not fit to be known. _ 
M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read in Greek, 
even by the apoſtles themſelves ; which he infers from divers 
paſſages in their writings.—He adds, that the church recei- 
ved them with the other books of Scripture, from the Helle- 
niſt Jews; and that if the churches of Paleſtine never ad- 
mitted them, it was not for their accounting them apocryphal 
in the ſenſe the word is now uſed, but becauſe they read none 
but what were writ in Hebrew. 
To this may be oppoſed the authority of the greateſt part of 
writers in all ages, till the council of Trent ; which makes 
a preciſe diſtinction between the books now called apocryphal, 
and thoſe contained in the Jewiſh canon. See CAN oN. 
APODICTIC AL Argument, or fyllegiſm, ſignifies a clear, 
convincing proof, or, demonſtration of a thing. See DE- 
MONSTRATION, ARGUMENT, Gc. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek am:Jz;xvuuai, I demon 
ſtrate, I ſhew clearly. 4g 
APOGEE*, Aro Uu, in aſtronomy, that point in the 
orbit of the ſun, or a planet, which js furtheſt diſtant from 
the earth. See ORBIT, and EARTH. | | 
The word is formed «of the Greek a, ab, from; and 
75 or Y, earth.—In the corrupt Latin, apogee ſometimes 
igniſies a grotto, or ſubterraneous vault. PEE: aq; 
The apogee is a point in the heavens, at the extreme of the 
line of the apſides; in which the ſun, or a planet, is at the 
greateſt diſtance that it can be at, from the earth, in its 
whole revolution. See APps1s, EARTH, PLANET, e. 
The oppoſite point hereto, is called the perigee. Ste PE- 
RIGEE. | | 3 


6 


of the ſyſtem; chiefly conſidered the apogee and perigee : the 
moderns, making the ſun the centre, change the apogee and 
perigee for aphelion and perihelion. See APHELION, and 
ERIHELION, See allo SYSTEM. 1 Tang 
The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be found by 
comparing two obſervations thereof made at a great diſtance 
of time; converting the difference into minutes, and dividing 
it by the number of years elapſed between the two obſerva- 
tions. The quotient gives the annual motion of the apogee. 
— Thus, from an obſervation made by Hipparchus in the 
year before Chriſt 140, whereby the ſun's apogee was found 
5 » 30'of H; and another made by Ricciolus, in the year 
of Chriſt 1 646, wherein it was found 7, 26/, of S; the an- 
nual motion of the apegee is found to be 10, 2. 1 858 
APOGEE of the Moon. See the article Moog. 
APOGEE of the Equant, is its fartheſt diſtance from the earth; 
or that point where the circumference of the equant is inter- 
lected by the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt part of the 
diameter. See EqQuaNnT. | an 
So the perigee of the equant is the oppoſite point, or the 
neareſt part of the diameter. on * 
© mean apogee of the epicycle, is a point where the epicy- 
= is cut above, by a right” ling drawn from its — 4x 
the centre of the —_ or the point of the epicytle moſt 


4888 from the ear See EPICYCLE. 


lome book or writing, See Copy, TRANSCRIPT, Sc. 


to write. 


In this ſenſe, apograph its | | * 0 
pogr ands . oppoſed to autograph; as a Co- 
AOL; original. E. A 9 oc 


| | 1 
The ancient aſtronomers regarding the earth as the centre 


APH, APoGRAPHUM, a copy or tranſcript of 


* The word is formed of 0779, ab, from ; and Yeape, ſcribo, | 


. 


APO 


who denied that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed true fleſh, or a ratio 
nal human ſou], 0 1 nt 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, their leader; inveſted Chriſt with 1 
know not what fanciful kind of fleſh, which he ſuppoſed 
to have exiſted with the fon from all eternity, —He alſo di- 
ſtinguiſhed between the ſoul of Chriſt, and what the Greeks 
call vsg, mind or underftanding ; and from this diſtinction 
took occaſion to aſſert, that Chriſt aſſumed a foul without 
its underſtanding, and that this defect was ſupplied by the 
Word *: though ſome of his followers held that Chriſt had 
no human foul at all. See SourL., "ij 
Apollinaris diſtinguiſhed between the ſoul and the mind, 
the Yu and the „4; acknowledging that the Word ai- 
ſumed the body, and the foul, Lu, of man, but not ys, 
the mind or ſpirit ; but that the Word it ſelf ſupplied the place 
thereof. —** This then, according to Bp. Pearſon, was the 
difference between the Arian and Apol/inarian hereſies ; 
that the latter aſſerted, that God aſſumed the nature both 
of the fleſh and ſoul of man; but the former, that only 
of the fleſh. So that there are two things obſervable in 
the Apollinarian hereſy : their philoſophy, whereby. they 
make man confiſt of three diſtin& parts, body, ſoul, and 
ſpirit or mind ; and their divinity, whereby they only 
make the human nature of Chriſt conſiſt of two of thole, 
vir. body and foul.” —But the biſhop, it is to be noted, 
ſeems ro depart a little from the current of eccleſiaſtical 
writers, in ſuppoſing, that Apollinaris allowed Chriſt to have 
aſſumed a true body. Vid. Niceph. Hiſt. Eccl. 1. 2. c. 12. 
Vincent. Lirin. &c. e 
Apollinaris further taught, that the ſouls of men were propa- 
gated by other ſouls, as well as their bodies. — Theodoret 
charges him with confounding the perſons of the Godhead ; 
and with giving into the errors of Sabellius : and Baſil accu- 
ſes him of abandoning the literal ſenſe of ſcripture, and ta- 
king up wholly with the allegorical ſenſe. ' | 
This hereſy was very ſubtile, and overſpread moſt of the 
churches of the eaſt; it was condemned in a ſynod of Alex- 
andria, under St. Athanaſius, in the year 362. It was ſub- 
divided into ſeveral different hereſies, the chief whereof were 
the Dimoerites, See DimMoERiITA. | 
APOLLINARIAN Games, Apollinares Ludi, in antiquity, games 
at Rome, celebrated yearly in honour of Apollo, on the fifth 


maximus, 1575 Hom 7 
The tradition goes, that at the firſt celebration hereof, the 
people were ſuddenly invaded by the enemy, and obliged to 
take to their arms: upon which occaſion a cloud of darts 
and arrows falling upon their enemies, the Romans ſoon re- 
turned victors to their ſports. eee 


APOLLONIAN Hperbola, and Parabola, See HyPER- 
BOLA, and PAR ABOLA. | | EY 
APOLOGETIC, AroLoctrticar, ſomething ſaid, or 
written by way of excufe, or apology for any action, or per- 
ſon. See ApoLocy, . ney 
The Apolagetic of Tertullian is a work full of ſtrength and ſpi- 
rit ; ſuch as in all reſpects became the character of that fa- 
ther, —He there vindicates the Chriſtians from all that had 
been objected to them, particularly the abominable crimes 
ſaid to be perpetrated at their meetings, and their want of 
love and fidelity to, their country. The ground of this laſt 
| accuſation, was their refufing to take the accuſtomed oaths, 
and ſwear by the, tutelary gods of the empire. Tertullian 
addreſſes his apolagetic to the magiſtrates of Rome; the em- 
peror Severus being then abſent. „ 3 
APOLOGUE*®, Aro1oGvs, a moral fable; or a feigned- 
relation, intended to inform, and amend the manners. See 
„ ; x aa OF: 
* Jul. Scaliger derives the name am aoyes; inaſmuch. as the 
apolague means ſomething more than 2 at firſt ſight it 
exprefies.” 7-5 gs" Fra 


; 


ally denominated Zfopic Fables,  . _. Bs. 
Father de Colonia makes it eſſential to the apologue, that it 
contain what paſſes among brutes ; and diftinguiſhes it from 
the parable, by this, that the latter, though feigned, might 
poſhibly be true, which-the former cannot; ſince beaſts can- 


not ſpeak. See PARaBLE, 


{APOLOGY *®, AroLoGLa, defence; a diſcourſe or writing 


in vindication of a perſon, n. 
„The word is formed of the Greek amaoyey, to refute, or 
F e e 
APONEUROSIS®*, Ammeupwoi, among anatomiſts, the 
in manner of 4 membrane, See NERVE and TEN DON. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek am, ab, from; 
and yevegy, a nerve. © N 


ww. 
* 


, , E 32 , TER Jr * LAS: 
AyoN 2vi0815, ſometimes alſo ſignifies the cutting off a nerve, 
or tendon.— And in ſome writers we find it uſed for a tendon 


itſelf, See LENDOR. 8 | 8 
APOPHLEGMATIZ ANT S“, denote medicines proper. 

to purge the head and brain of ſuperfluous phlegm or ſerous 
bumours. See PHLEGM, | 


© 


. 


„ Theſe. are alſo, by many writers, denomingtefl;wpiphle; 
matiſms,—The word is compounded of am, from ; an 
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day of July, under the direction of the prætor, in the Circus 


Such are the fables vf FIop, whence; moral fables are uſu- 


ſpreading or expanſion of a nerve, or tendon, breadth-wiſe; 
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APOPHY GE, in architecture, that part of a column where 
it begins to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards. See 
Column, and BASE. 

* The word in its original Greek * flight ; whence the 
French alſo call it eſcape, conge, c. and we, ſometimes, 
ſpring of the column. 

The apophyge, in its original, was no more, than the ring or 

fexril heretofore faſtened at the extremities of wooden pillars, 

to keep them from ſplitting 3 which afterwards was imitated 
in ſtone- work. See ORDER. 

APOPHVYSIS“, in anatomy, a protuberance of a bone; or 
a part eminent, and jutting out beyend the reſt,” See Bo E, 
PROcEss, e. | 

* The word is Greek, aus, and literally denotes a pro- 
duction outwards: formed amp 7s amyvisai, to ariſe from, 
or out of. 

AroPHYSEs Mammillares, are the beginnings of the olfactory 
nerves, as far as the os cribroſum, where they divide into 
little fibres, which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread 
themſelves throughout the upper part of the noſe. See OL- 
FACTORY, NERVE, Nosx, Go. 

ArpoPHysIls Mammillaris, or Maftoidea, alſo denotes one of 
the external eminences of the os petroſum. See PET ROS. 

APOPLECTIC, relating to an e e we ſay 
an apoplectic fit, an apoplectic water, c. See FIT, Oc. 

APOPLEX VI, in medicine, a ſudden privation of all the 

ſenſes, and all the ſenſible motions of the body, excepting 

thoſe of the heart and lungs; attended with a great deprava- 
tion, or ſuſpenſion of the principal faculties of the ſoul. See 

SENSATION, MoT1on, Sc. 

The word comes from the Greek, amn, to ſtrike, or 
aſtoniſh ; this diſtemper ſtriking ſuddenly, and, as it were, 
like a thunder- bolt. 

Apoplexy differs from carus, lethargy, and coma, in regard 

that in thoſe three diſtempers, the * is not ſo profound, 

nor all ſenſation quite deſtroyed, See Carus, LETHAR- 

GY, and COMA. | 

It differs from Hncope, in that there is no ſenſible pulſe in this 

laſt; whereas in an apoplexy, the pulſe is perceptible almoſt 

till death, See SYNCOPE. 

It differs from an epilepſy, in regard all motion is not abo- 

liſhed in that, as in this: and it differs from the bach, inaſ- 

much as the palſy is not attended with any ſtupor, nor 
does it deprive the patient of ſenſe and perception. See EP1- 

LEPSY and PALSY. 

The apoplexy may be occaſioned by an interruption of the 

paſſage of the blood towards the brain ; or by any thing that 

hinders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the organs of 
ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary motion : ſometimes it is 
owing to an abundance of phlegm, and ſometimes to a viſcid 
pituita, wherewith the brain is oppreſſed ; as is obſervable 
in winter apoplexies, and in thoſe of old people. It ſome- 
times alſo comes from a melancholic acid humour that co- 
agulates the blood, or too groſs a lympha, which ſtops up 
the nerves ; or a plethora, which oppreſſes them; or ex- 
creſcencies within- ſide the cranium, preſſing the veſlels ; or 

a polypus, blocking up the carotids, &c. J. Bayle, de 

Apopl. See BRAIN, | 

In diſſecting perſons dead hereof, clotted extravaſated blood 

is uſually found in one or both ventricles of the brain. See 

Philoſ. Tranſat. N 173, 313, &c. | 

Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes two kinds of apoplexies, the one 

ſtrong, the other weak ; only differing in the greater, or leſs 

difficulty of reſpiration and pulſation: in the former the 
pulſe and breath ſeem almoſt entirely ſtopped, in the latter 
there are conſiderable remains of them. 

The more modern authors diſtinguiſh apoplexies, from their 

cauſe, into ſanguineous and pituitous 3 to which may be added 

lymphatic, polypous, ſerous, atrabilary, &c. 

The fit of an apoplexy is uſually preceded by a violent pain in 

the head, dimneſs and loſs of fight or memory : ſometimes by 


an univerſal indolence ; and ſometimes by a flux of pituitous|- 


matter by the noſe and mouth. —It is attended with a ſnoar- 
ing and difficulty of breathing; ſometimes with a fever, rare- 
ly with a foaming at the mouth, frequently with a ſweat, 
hemorrhoids, or diarrhoea ; and ſo goes off. f 
To prevent an apoplexy, wine and hard labour are to be a- 


voided; no eating to exceſs; nor no ſleeping after dinner: 


exerciſe to be kept up, and care and chagrin to be kept under. 
To cure an apoplexy, medicines muſt be uſed that occaſion 
large evacuations ; and nothing of opiate or aſtringent med- 
dled withal.— During the fit, copious bleeding in the jugulars 
to be uſed, and the patient laid on his back ; applying . 
volatiles to the noſe; blow up ſtrong ſternutatories, and rub 
the temples with cephalic mixtures. — A hot iron may alſo 
be applied near the vertex or. occiput; an epiſpaſtic to the 
neck; to which are to be added powerful purgatives, clyſters, 
&'c.— Cupping and ſcarification on the head, are commen- 
ded by ſome in lieu of venæſection. 
The diſeaſe ſometimes degenerates into a paralyſis, —Some- 
times only half the head is affected; in which caſe the diſ- 
eaſe is called hemiplegia, See HEMIPLEGIA, e. 


APORON“, or AroRIME, a problem difficult to reſolve, 
and which has never been reſolved, though it be not, in it- 


ſelf, impoſſibls, See PROBLEM, and PORIME, 


APORRHOE A“, AProrrnoes, in philoſophy, 
APOSCEPARNISMUS, amozmpronuecs, 


APOSIOPESIS“, in rhetoric, otherwiſe called reti 


Ce. 
APO 81 ACY®, a — or abandoning of the true n. 


APO 


* The word is derived from the Greek amp> 
nifies ſomething very difficult, and impraßticable 
formed from the privative a, and ee, pailage. 
Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle; 
ture of the cube; the triſſection of an angle, & c, 
DRATURE, DUPLICATURE, T'RISSECTION, 
When a queſtion was propoſed to any of the Greek i 
ſophers, eſpecially of the ſect of academiſts; if he c b. 
give a ſolution, his anſwer was, @Topzw, g. d. 
ceive it, I cannot ſee through it, I am not able to 


, Which fp. 
being 


eMuvia or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and ſubter; 
neous bodies. See VAaPouR, and ExHALATION. g 


The word is formed ſrom the Greek anmgßte, deflue 
from. See MeyeurTEs, c. 4 


to flog 


Aa ſpeci 
fracture of the ſkull, or other bone, wherein a _ 8 


ken clearly off, as if cut out with a hatchet : from the 
Greek ox«mpr©&, an ax, or hatchet, V. Bibl. Anat. My 
T. 1. p. 559, & 581. See FRACTURE, 


and ſuppreſſion : a figure, by which a perſon really ſpeaks d 
a thing, at the ſame time, that he makes a ſhew as if h. 
would ſay nothing of it. See RETICENCY, PaRAL EPI 
PRETERITION, Ge. | 


*The word comes from the Greek amor mtu, to hold one\ 


ligion. See RENEGADO, FALLING-AWAY, 
* The word is borrowed from the Latin apoftatare, or ajeſua- 
re, to deſpiſe, or violate any thing. —Hence, apeſtatare |. 
ges, anciently ſignified to tranſgreſs the laws.— Qui leges 
poſtabit terre ſuæ, reus fit apud regem. LL. Edw. Confeſ 
The Latin apeſlatare, again, comes from the Greek m 
from; and j5nw, e, to ſtand. 
Among the Romaniſts, apgacy alſo ſignifies the forſakig 
of a religious order, whereof a man had made profeſſion ; 
without a lawful diſpenſation. See ORDER, c. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of apoſtncy ; the fil, 
a ſupererogatione, is committed by a prieſt or religious, who 
abandons his profeſſion, and returns to his lay ſtate; the {- 
cond, a mandatis Dei, by a perſon of any condition, who 
abandons the commands of God, though he retains his faith; 
the third, a fide, by him who not only abandons good work; 
but alſo the faith. 
There is this difference betwixt an apeſtate, and an heretic; 
that the latter only . abandons a part of the faith, wheres 
the former renounces the whole. See HER ETIC. 
A late writer charges the Engliſh clergy with an apa, 
or falling away from the doctrines of the reformation. 
APOSTATA Capiendo, a writ which anciently lay again 
one, who having entered and profeſſed ſome order of rel- 
gion; broke out again, and wandered the country, contrary 
to the rules of the order. See APosTACY. _ 
APOSTHUME 2 APosr EM, APOSTEMA, in medi- 
cine, a preternatural tumor; called alſo abſceſs, and impal- 
hume. Se ABS ESS, and r So 
* The word is formed of the Greek a7:51us Which comes 
from the verb &picnw, ab/cedo, I depart from one place and 
| fix in another; alluding to the manner wherein the tumor 
is uſually formed of a tranſlated humour; See DRIN 
ION, FLuxiox, RevuLlsoNn, &.. Sf, 
A POSTER IORI.—Demonſtration @ poteriori. © See Dt- 
MONSTRA TION. . 
APOSTLE®, AposToLvus, one of the twelve diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt, commiſſioned by him to preach his Goſpel, and 
propagate it to all the parts of the earth, ; 
* The word apoſtle, armegorog, Originally ſignifies a perſon 
delegated, or ſent; from the verb ue , mitto : in wi 
ſenſe it occurs in Herodotus, and other prophane author. 
— Hence, in the New Teſtament, the term is applied to d- 
vers ſorts of delegates ; and to the twelve diſciples by wi) 
of eminence. | 
Certain falſe preachers of the Goſpel anciently diſputed d. 
Paul his quality of apoſtle ; by reaſon none but thoſe who 
had ſeen Jeſus, and been witneſſes of his actions, could be 
ſaid to be ſent by him. —In anſwer to theſe ſophiſtical doc- 
tors, who had ſeduced the churches of Galatia ; he begi® 
his epiſtle to them with theſe words, Paul an apoſtle, nut 7 
men nor by man, but by Feſus Chriſt and God the futher: d 
which he ſignified that he had his miſſion immediately fron 
God; and of conſequence was a true apoſtle, 
St. Paul is frequently called the apofile y way of eminence 3 
and the apo/tle of the Gentiles, by reaſon his miniſtry u 
chiefly made uſe of for the converſion of the Gentile world, 
as that of St. Peter was for the Jews. The ſeveral 22 
are uſually repreſented with their reſpective badges or arr” 
| butes : St. Peter, with the keys; St. Paul, with a ſword; 8. 
Andrew, with a croſs or ſaltier; St. James minor, with a ful 
ler's pole; St. John, with a cup and winged ſerpent flying from 
it; St. Bartholomew with a knife; St. Philip, With a long 
ſtaff, whoſe upper end is formed into a croſs; St. Thomas 
with a lance; St. Matthew, with a hatchet 3 St. Matthis, 
with a battle-ax ; St. James major, with a pilgrim's 


Thaddeus 


3 


= gourd bottle; St. Simon, with a ſaw; and St. 


with a club. Ar rn 
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worthy of the apeſfaical fee. 


APO 
e e church. — Thus St. Paul, in the epiſtle 
e 7. ſays, Salute Andronicus and Funia, 
5 nen ond fall Fr len who are of note among the 
e. title given to thoſe ſent by the churches 
3 beg to tha poor of other churches. —This 
tr they borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called thoſe 
= they ſent on this meſſage, by the ſame name; and 
thi function or office itſelf 2ro5o0an, apgſlole, g. d. miſſion.— 
Thus St. Paul writing to the Philippians, tells them, that E- 
paphroditus their apo/ile had miniſtred to his wants, chap. 
N E is alſo uſed for a perſon who firſt planted the Chri- 
tian faith in any place. See M1ss10N, | . 
Thus St Dionyſius of Corinth is called the apo/tle of France ; 
St. Xavier the apoſtle of the Indies, &c, —In the Eaſt-Indies, 


the je uit miſſionaries are allo called apo/tles, See Miss ro- 
NARY, Wn E | * 
des of the church, the pope was peculiarly denomi- 
1 V. Sidon. Apollin. Lib. VI. Ep. 4. See alſo 
d AposTOLIICAL. | 
N in the Greek liturgy, is particularly uſed for a book 
containing the epiſtles of St, Paul, printed in the order where- 
in they are to be read in churches, through the courſe of the 
year, Another book of the like kind, containing the goſpels, 
is called Evaſyaov, Goſpel. ; | | 
The Apoſtle, of late days, has alſo contained the other cano- 
nical epiſtles, the acts of the apoſtles, and the revelations. 
Hence it is alſo called, A#s of the Apoſtles, TloxfaTo5roms 3 
that being the firſt book in it. ; | 
AposTLE, is alſo uſed among the Jews, for a kind of officer, 
anciently ſent into the ſeveral parts and provinces in their ju- 
riſdiction, by way of viſitor, or commillary ; to ſee that the 
Jaws were duly obſerved, and to receive the moneys collected 
for the reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable to 
the Romans. : 
The Theodoſian Code, Lib. XIV. De Judæis, calls thoſe 
apoftoli, qui ad exigendum aurum atque argentum a patriarcha 
certs tempore diriguntur. The Jews call them f{P>V, 
Schelibhin, g. d. envoys, meſſengers. —Julian the apoſtate re- 
mitted the Jews the Apofole, Aron; that is, as he himſelf 
explains it, the tribute they had been accuſtomed to ſend 
him. EATEN 
Theſe apoſtles were a degree below the officers of the ſyna- 
gogues called patriarchs, and received their commiſſions from 
them, Some authors obſerve, that St; Paul had bore this of- 
fice; and that it is this he alludes to in the begirining of 
the epiſtle to the Galatians : as if EW den g no longer 
an apo/ile of the ſynagogue, nor ſent thereby to maintain 
the — Moſes, but now an apeſtle and envoy of Jeſus 
Chriſt, &c.—St. Jerom, though he does not believe that St: 
Paul had been an apeſtle of this kind; yet he imagines, that 
he alludes thereto, in the paſlage juſt cited. 
In the arſenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of cannon 
called the twelve apoſtles, on a ſuppoſition that the whole 
world muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in the preaching 
of ſuch apoſtles. 
A 208781 IC, AposToLICAL, ſomething that relates to 
the apo/tles, or deſcends from them. See AposTLE,—Thus 
we ſay, the apgſtolical age, apoſtolical doctrine, apoſtelical cha- 
racter, conſtitutions, traditions, &c. —The Romanifts call 
their church, the catholic and apoflalic church; and thus ap- 


mon with it by feveral other churches. See CATHOLIC, 
ConsTITUTION, &c. 

APOSTOLIC, in the primitive church, was an appellation given 
to all ſuch churches as were founded by the apeſtles; and 
even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being the reputed 
ſucceſſors of the apo/tles— Theſe were confined to four, viz. 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. 

n after- times, other churches aſſumed the fame quality, on 
account, principally, of the conformity of their doctrine with 
that of the churches which were apoſtolical by foundation, 
and becauſe all bMhops held themſelves ſucceſſors of the a- 

| Poltles, or acted in their dioceſes with the authority of a- 
poſtles. See Bisnop, 

The firſt time the term apoſtolical is attributed to biſhops, as 

ſuch, is in a letter of Clovis, to the council of Orleans, held 

S 293 1 _ that king does not there exprefsly denomi- 

e them apoftolical, but otica ſede digniffimi) highl 

* 581 8 22 the bi. 


mops met at th neil ſon; cal ponti . 
© flalici pontifices. COON EMI AENY Fog, 4s 


the title apeftelical became reftrained to the d hi 
pope, and his 

church alone. Though 

the gre ugh fome of the popes, as K. 

Len, at length, to inſiſt, that it belonged to them by another 

" Mere right, as being the ſucceſſors of St. Peter.. 
nd hence a legion of apoſtolicals ; apeſtolicul ſee, apoſtolital 


\ 


was alſo an appellation given to the ordinary travel- 


JAPOTACT 


propriate a title to Rome, which anciently was held in com- 


In progreſs of time, the biſhop of Rome growing in power | 
above the reſt ; and the three patriarchates'of Alexandria, | 
Antioch and Jeruſalem falling into the hands of the Saracens ; | 


Gregory] 
contented to hold the title by this tenure, be. 


4 PO 


nuncio, aprfolical notary, apaſtolical brief, apt/talical chamber 
apgſtolical vicar, Cc. . Nun eis, Be: c. . 
APoOSTOLICAL Conflitutions, } @ + S ConsTITUTION. 
APOSTOLICAL Tradition, | Ul TrapirION. 
APOSTOLICI, ArosToL1, or APOSTLES, was a name 
aſſumed by two different ſects of heretigs, on account of their 
pretending to imitate the manners and practice of the a. 
ſtles, APQSTLE, * a 
he firſt 3 4 otherwiſe called Apotactitæ and Apotactici, 
roſe out of the Encratitz, and Cathari, in the third century. 
| They made profeſſion of abſtaining from marriage, and the 
uſe of wine, fleſh, money, &c. See ApOTAcTITX, Ex- 
CRATITAZ£, Cc. 5 
The other branch of Apeſtolici were of the twelfth century: 
Theſe alſo condemned marriage, but allowed of concubi- 
nage; ſet aſide the uſe of baptiſm; and in many things imi- 
po = Manichees.—St. Bernard wrote againſt this ſe& of 
| olici. | 
APOSTOLORUM Unguentum, the Apoſtles ointment, in 
pharmacy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing unguent, com- 
poſed of twelve drugs; the number of the Apoſtles, whence 
its name. See UNGUENT. | 
It was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwiſe called unguen- 
tum veneris,—T he principal ingredients are turpentine, reſin, 
wax, gum ammoniac, birth-wort roots, olibanum, bdelli- 
um, . en and galbanum, opopanax, verdigreaſe, litharge, 
oil of olives and vinegar, See DETERGUENT, Ec. 
APOSTROPHEDT®, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his diſcourſe from 
the audience, and directs it to ſome other perſon; or thing. 
See FIGURE. 
* The word is Greek n gen, a 22 3 
from, and cpeg, verto, to turn. 
Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo add 
great patriots who had ſhed their blo( e public ; and 
calls them to the defence of his client. So the ſame orator 
in his firſt Catilinarian directs himſelf to Jupiter the protec- 
tor of the city and empire, and beſceches him to repel the 
arricide, c. ES Only FE | 
he apo/trophe is frequently alſo addreſſed to inanimates, as 
tombs, monuments, defuncts, &c. — Cicero's apoſtrophe to 
Tubero, in his oration for Ligarius, is judged one of the fineſt 
paſſages in his works. See PROSOPOFPOELIA, PERSONIF VINO. 
hat apaſtrephe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſle: himſelf 
to the Greeks ſlain at the battle of Marathon, is famous. 
Cardinal Perron ſays, it has procured the orator as much 
glory, as if he had raifed them from the dead. 
APOSTROPHE, or APOSTROPHUSs, in grammar, alſo denotes 
a note or character, placed over a letter, in lieu of a vowel, 
to denote that the vowel is cut off, and not to be pronounced; 
See ACCENT, and APOCOPE, 3 ; 
As ev'n for even; th angelic hoſt; for the angelic, &c. The 
affectation of frequent apgſtrephes, ſo uſual among ſome late 
Engliſh writers, is a great abuſe, See ANOMALoUus. 
IT EA, or APOTACTICI1, an ancient ſet, 
who affecting to follow the evangelical counſels of poverty, 
and the examples of the Apoſtles, and primitive Chriſtians; 
renounced all their effects and poſſeſſions. See AposToLIC. 
* The word is Greek, formed from ammzrori, emma; 
or 75mm, to renounce. 
It does not appear that they gave into any errors during their 
firſt ſtate : ke eocleſinlticnl writers — us, 88 di- 
vers holy virgins, and martyrs under the perſecution of Dio- 


of , ab, 


hirdfolr to the 


the hereſy of the Encratitz, and taught that the renouncing 
of all riches, was not only a matter of counſel and advice; 
but of precept and neceflity.—And hence the ſixth law in the 
Theodoſian Code joins the Apotadtitæ, with the Eunomians 
and Arians. See EUNOMIAN and A RIAN. | 
APOTHECARY?®, a perſon who profeſſes the practice 
of phatmacy, or that part of phyſic which conſiſts in the 
preparation and compoſition of medicines; SeePHARMACY, 
and MEDICINE. | 
*The word is derived from the Greek am»yyx», ſhop; the 
place where he expoſes his medicines to ſale. 


caries, their quid pro quo's; ignorance in the materia medica, 
and ſuffering themſelyes to be fo eafily_impoſed on by foreign 
merchants, druggiſts, &c; who ſupply them with adulterated 
drugs, one fort for another, old effcete exhauſted ones, for 
new ones juſt imported from the Levant, St. See Daves, 
Qu ip pro quo, &c. | T2506 | — | 
The apothecaries in England are obliged to make up their me- 
dicines according to the formula's preſcribed in the college 
diſpenſatory; See DrsPENSATORY, OFFrIciNAL, Cc. 
Their ſhops are ſubje& to the viſitation of the cenſors of the 
college; who ate empowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines as 
they think not good. See CoLLEGE. honda 
To his Majeſty belong two apothzcarics : ſalary, to the firſt; 
01. the fecond, 275 1.—Tothe houſhold belong alfo two. 
artholin complains of the too great number of apothecar ies 
in Denmark: though there are but two allowed in all Co- 


penhagen, and one in every other conſiderable 1 
TY vou 


clefian; in the fourth century: but they afterwards fell into 


Nich. Langius has a large volume expreſly againſt the apothe- | 
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, p | | | fever 
would he have ſaid of London, where there are ſaid to be up-] uſed in the apothee/is of the Roman emperors.— After the the l 
wards of 1300? body of the deceaſed emperor, ſays he, had been burnt With Thei 
| Whether the people of London be gainers in point of health | the uſual ſolemnities, they placed an image of wax, perfec} off t 
| by this army of apothecaries, is much doubted : we find com- like him, but of a "_ aſpect, on a large bed of ivory, co. APPA] 
|| aints of the too great influence of the apothecaries: phy- vered with cloth of gold, in the veſtibule of the palace. Te for t 
4 2 ſeem generally of opinion, that it is in the power of | greateſt part of the day, the ſenate ſat ranged on the leſt "Tm The 
. the apothecaries, either to introduce them into families, or to] of the bed, dreſſed in robes of mourning ; the ladies of the firſt and 4 
j keep them out. Hence it is, that the doctor looks on the | rank fitting on the right fide, in plain and white robes, with. LIT 
'F apothecary, either as the perſon by whom he was firſt recom- | out any ornaments, — This laſted for ſeven days ſucceflive|, (1) 
| | mended, or as the man whoſe kind word is neceſſary to con-] during which, the phyſicians came from time to time to vil | 
if | tinue him in the good opinion of the family he is call'd to: the ſick, always making their report that he grew worſe Ul 
4 in order therefore to ſhew his gratitude for the paſt favours, | at length they publiſhed it, that he was dead. 
or to engage the future ſervices of this worthy gentleman, | This done, the young ſenators and Roman knights took the 
the doctor thinks himſelf obliged to preſcribe ten times more] bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it through the 10 
phyſic than his patient has really occaſion for. — If a con-] via ſacra, to the old forum, where the magiſtrates were uſed 
ſcientious phyſician offers to leave a ſick man's chamber] to diveſt themſelves of their offices. There, they ſet it dow; 
without putting pen to paper, the apothecary commonly in-] between two kind of amphitheatres, in the one whereof 
forms the patient, by way of friendſhip, that whenever his] were the youth, and in the other the>maidens of the fitſt 
; phyſician does not preſcribe, he need not give him any fee. families in Rome, ſinging hymns ſet to ſolemn airs, in praig (3 
A patient who loves his money, is apt enough to take ſuch] of the deceaſed. Theſe hymns ended, the bed was carried 
an hint; and if the doctor is not a man of a very dull ap-] out of the city into the campus martius, in the middle 9 
prehenſion, he takes care not to commit the ſame fault af which place was erected a kind of ſquare pavilion, the inſide 
ſecond time.—Happy would it be for the miſerable patients | whereof was full of combuſtible matters, and the outſide hun T 
| here in town, if the load of unneceſſary phyſie which the with cloth of gold, and adorn'd with figures of ivory, and yz- Pi 
. ſwallow down, though it does them no good, did them no harm; rious paintings. | A TM 
Þ it would be no great matter if their pockets alone Tmarted | Over this edifice were ſeveral others, like the firſt in form 2 p 
Y for their folly ; but alas! this is not the caſe; their lives, | and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing and growing ne 
5 or at leaſt their conſtitutions, often pay for it. To con- | flenderer towards the top. On the ſecond of theſe was placel Th 
| feſs the truth, a phyſician who would do good muſt always | the bed of ſtate, and a great quantity of aromatic perfumes, le 
follow nature, but never run before it. Whenever he gives | and odoriferous fruits and herbs were thrown all around; poſ 
his patient two or three unneceſſary doſes of phyſic, from] after which, the knights made a proceſſion or cavalcade in XY 
that time he no longer ſees thoſe ſymptoms of nature, which | folemn meaſures around the pile; ſeveral chariots alſo run . 
| in all caſes are our ſureſt guides: he ſees no other ſymptoms| round it, thoſe who conducted them being clad in purple x x 
f but ſuch as chiefly reſult from his own curſed drugs; and] robes, and bearing the images of the greateſt Roman em- APP 
| then I need not tell you what muſt be the conſequence ; he | perors and generals. he 
Th goes on in a ſort of circle, creating diſtempers one day, and This ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the catafalcy App, 
| | applying remedies to them the next. or pile, with a torch in his hand; and at the ſame time fir: Ap 
: | It is ſtrange, to what a height apothecaries have found means | was ſet to it, on all ſides; the ſpices and other combuſtible FE 
Y to carry their favourite polypharmacy, conſidering what a kindling all at once. | thre 
F few ſimple eaſy medicines will anſwer all the purpoſe of their | While this was doing, they let fly from the top of the build- ſpe: 
| vaſt ſhops. The phyſicians of Paris, towards the beginning | ing, an eagle, which mounting into the air with a fire-brand, . 
| of the 175th century, began to oppoſe the growing evil. | carried the ſoul of the dead emperor along with it into hea- App, 
| Patin was one of the warmeſt, They went ſo far, as at | ven, as the Romans believed; and thenceforward he was rank- Jr 
| length to exclude the miniſtry of the apothecaries in almoſt | ed among the gods,—Ir is for this reaſon, that the medals, * 
| all cafes, A valet, or a chambermaid, prepared and admi- | wherein apotheoſes are repreſented, have uſually an altar with Tt n 
| niſtred the purges, clyſters, &c. The bookſeller of the Me- | fire upon it; or however, an eagle taking its flight into the its 
dicin Charitable, (which they had procured to be wrote for] air, and ſometimes two eagles. See EAGLE. | Tt & 
| the purpoſe) made up and fold moſt of the medicines di- APOTOME“, in mathematics, the remainder or difference ſtat 
1 rected in it; and even the phyſtcians, when they wanted, | of two incommenſurable quantities. See INCoOMMENSU- App 
| ſent to him for them. Patin, lett. 17. a Belin. RABLE, Jy | FER ſuc 
If you w_— the apothecaries under, ſays Guy Patin, * The word is derived from the Greek verb arora, a. Tt 
(writing to M. Falconet, a 33 of Lyons) you need on- cindo, I cut off. 7 | ang 
Iy put them in mind of the Medicin Charitable, with which, 2 An apotome in geometry is an irrational reſidue, 28 CB. Th 
k when it was only worth two ſous, we ruin'd the apothecaries ariſing, when from a rational line A C, called a, you ny 
f of P aris. Give them to underſtand, that there is caſſia, rhu- | cut off a rational part A | called b, only commenſu- anc 
q barb, and ſyrup of pale roſes to be had at the grocer's, with rable in power to the whole line A C. It may be ex- Tt 
/ which remedies alone we can do without their aſſiſtance. | ?. prefſed thus, a—y/ b. "off be 
1 Meſſ. Mareſcot, Pietre, Duret, &c. have introduced into APOTOME, in muſic, is the part remaining of an entire anc 
| the families in Paris a facile, parable phyſic, which has de- |—C tone, after a greater ſemi-tone has been taken from it. In 
livered them from the tyranny of thoſe cuiſiniers arabeſques. | See Tod E and SEMI-TONE. par 
Pat. Lett. Choif. 21. | | The proportion, in numbers, of the apoteme is, that of 2048 ſee 
A POTHEOSIS*#, in antiquity, a heathen ceremony, where-| to 2187, See DEGREE. the 
| A their emperors and great men were placed among the] The Greeks thought that the greater tone could not be di. pre 
ods. See Gop, Divus, &c. { vided into two equal parts: for which reaſon they called jec 
N * The word is derived from the prepoſition am, and Ste, the firſt part 4roron, and the other ANIAG 3; in this imita- Al 
Daus, God. ting Pyth 4 Pl 70" tha 
1 | | AS g Pythagoras and Plato. 
| After the apot hegſis, which they alſo called derfication and con-] A POZEM ®, AroCepe, in medicine, a form of remedy, o- App. 
ſecr ation, temples, altars and OT *, were erected to the therwiſe called a en See DECO TIN. | pla 
| new deity 3 facrifices, &c. were offered, and colleges of * Th Fre al: Wn pez 
] prieſts inſtituted, Dio 47, 56, 59. Suet. Aug. 5. Tib. 7 : rey 5 erived from the Greek aeg te, ferveſacs D 
40. Paterc. 1. Ovid. Pont. 4. See FLAMEN, DEIFICA- n 1515 on . to 
TION, CONSECRATION, ALTAR, SACRIFICE, AUGUs-{ „ e are a claſs pf liquid medicines, compoſed of the juice wh 
A TALES, &c. | | ; of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, and du 
4 Images were erected to them with the attributes of divinity, ſeeds, dr 2 boiling in water, and ſweetned and clarifies. In 
th {Lucan 7. Dio $3: Capitolin. Antonin.) And to demoliſh An apozem difters from a ſyrup, in thickneſs and confiftence; Pa. 
0 them was deemed treaſon, (Venul. L. 6. D. ad leg. Jul. maj.) the ſyrup being more denſe and viſcous than the apozem. Yee the 
1 And even the ſenate decreed that oaths ſhould” be taken in SYRUP. E vo Tl 
f their names, (Dio 44, 59, 60. Tac. Aun. 1.) Vid. Kirchm. | It differs from a julep, in that it is thicker and more viſcous 3 ſin 
| de fun. Rom. 4. 14. ] and is not made with diſtilled waters, as juleps are, but on! la 
$ It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he had bor- | with decoctions. See JULEP. | 1 Tt 
4 rowed from the Chaldees ; that virtuous perſons, after their | There are purging apozems, cephalic apozems, hepatic 4% . Inn; 
1 | death, were raiſed into the order of the Gods. See PYTHAa-| wzems, antarthritic, diuretic, ſtyptic, &c. apozems. my 
10 | GOREANS, APPANAGE, or APPENAGE. See APANAGE. SU 
1 And hence the ancients deified all the inventors of things uſe- AP PAR AT OR. See the article APPARITOR- __ Th 
ful to mankind; and thoſe who had done any importantJAPPARATUS, properly ſignifies a formal preparation tor is 1 
ſervice to the commonwealth. —Tiberius propoſed to the] ſome public and ſolemn action. See PREPARATION. } Th 
Roman ſenate the apothesſis of-Jeſus Chriſt, as is related by) We fay, the apparatus of a feaſt, coronation, exc. The prince art 
Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. Chryſoſtom. Juvenal rallying] made his entry with great apparatus and magnificence. If 
the frequent apotheoſes, introduces poor Atlas, complaining | APPARATUS is alſo uſed for the utenſils and. appendages be. tw 
that he was ready to fink under the burthen of ſo many new | longing to ſome more conſiderable machine, —As, the fürn the 
Gods as were every day added to the heavens. See HEAVEN. ture or apparatus of an air-pump, microſcope, Se. 568 At tru 
Seneca ridicules the apotheaſis of Claudius with admirable hu-| Pump, a Sc. | 4 ting! „ h 
mour.—Herodian, I. 4. in ſpeaking of the apothesfis of Se-] Ap ARATus is ſometimes alſo uſed in chirutgery, fer the | a 
verus, gives us a very curious deſcription of the eeremoniesf bandages, medicaments and dreſhngs of a part; 08 — 2, 


ſeven 


3 | h | | 


- n matters applied for the cure of a wound, ulcer, or equal, the true diameter will be ina ratio compounded of the 
ol Tay = 0UND, ULCER, Oc. direct ratio of the diſtances, and of the direct ratio of the ap- 


A judeing of the quality of a hurt, till after taking] Parent diameters. IH | 
* „ 82 pl bn or cx There is a further very obſervable difference between the ap- 


i is particularly uſed for the operation of cutting parent magnitudes or diameters of the ſun and moon when i 
"4 ap wy Bee a and CUTTING. 1 the horizon, from what they are in the meridian; the * 
he 7 55 are three ſorts of apparatus; v1z. the ſmall (1), great (2), whereof has long perplexed the philoſophers. See Moon. 
ide d hioh apparatus (3) : which ſee deſcribed under the article] APPARENT tion, Time, &c. See Motion, Time, O. 
rſt Urfereuv. 4 APPARENT Place of any object, in optics, is that wherein it ; 
th- ' (1) The Small APPARATUS, thus called from the few inſtru- | Appears, when ſeen through one or more gialics, See PLACE, | 
ly, 3 it requires, was invented and deſcribed by Celſus.— OyT1c Glaſs, r. 
ilir Here, the two forefingers are thruſt up the fundament till The apparent place is different from the real one; for when, 
will they come againſt the ſtone, and drive it to the neck of the by refraction through glaſſes, that parcel of rays which falls | 
bladder; from which it is extracted through an inciſion i» on the pupil of the eye, from each point of any near object, | 
the erinæo. 0 POR. is made to flow as cloſe together as that which comes from a | 
the (2) The Great APPARATUS, invented by John de 1 diſtant one; or when, by the ſame means, the rays coming, 
ſed phyſician of Cremona, in the year 1500 is performed by from diſtant objects are made to diverge as much as they 
wn making 2 1 3 ua flowed from near ones; then the eye mutt neceflirily ſee the 
* It 1 denominated g place of the object changed: which change is its apparent 
irlt ( \ The High ArraAATrus, ſaid to have been invented by Pe- place. See VIs Io. 1 
aile * Franco, a ſurgeon of Provence in 1560, has been little] If an object be placed nearer to a convex gals than is the diſ- 
led uſed among us till af late.—In this method an inciſion is made] tance of its focus; its apparent place may be determined: but 
of above the Os pubis, along the linea alba, into the fund of the] if the object be in the focus of the glaſs, the Vocits apparens of 
ſide bladder; through which the ſtone is extracted. the object cannot be determined; only that it will appear | 
ung To theſe may be added the lateral operation, invented by] vaſtly remote. q 
We Friar Jacques. Vid. Hift. Acad. R. Science. an. 1699. p. 34. Nor can the locus apparens be determined, if the object be 
APPARATUS is alſo uſed as a title of ſeveral books compoſed beyond the focus of a convex glaſs: but if the object be fur- 
rm in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, dictionaries, &c. for the] ther diſtant from a convex glaſs, than its focus, and the eye 
ng eaſe, and conveniency of ſtudy. See DicTIONARY, Cc. lie beyond the diſtinct baſe ; its apparent place will be in the 
cel The Apparatus to Cicero, is a kind of concordance, or col- diſtin& baſe, See the article LENS. 
5 lection of Ciceronian phraſes, c. The e ſacer off APPAREN place of a ſtar, Cc. is a point in the ſurface of the {| 
d; poſſevin, is a collection of all kinds of eccleſiaſtical authors] ſphere determined by a line drawn from the eye, through the 1 
* printed in 1611, in three volumes.—loſſaries, comments, | centre of the ſtar, &c, See Pl Ack. | | 
on Sc. are alſo frequently called Apparatus s. See GTLoss AR, The true or real place, is determined by a line drawn from "1 
ple Sc. the centre of the earth through the ſtar or planet. | 4 
1 APPARENT, that which is viſible, evident to the eye, or APPARIT ION, in aſtronomy, denotes a ſtar's or other lu- 
the underſtanding. See APPEARANCE. minary's becoming viſible, which before was hid. Aj 
0 | APPARENT Altitude. See the article ALTITUDE, In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to occultation. See | 
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fre . ArraRENH Conjunction, is when a right line ſuppoſed to be] OccurrATION. | | 
A drawn through the centre of two planets, does not paſs} The heliacal riſing is rather an apparition than a proper riſing. 
through the centre of the earth, but through the eye of the] See HELIACAL and Risins. 


d- ſpectator. See Cox juNcTIN&x. | Circle of perpetual ApPARITION, See CIRCLE of perpetual! 
be, Heir APPARENT. See HEIR rent. : Apparition, . I 
* APPARENT, or ſenſible Horizon, is that great circle which li- APPARITOR, or ArPARTITOUR, or APPARATOR, a 17 
nl. mits our ſight; or the place where the heavens and the earth] beadle in an üniverſity, who carries the mace before the F 
als ſeem to meet. See HoRIZ ON. | maſters and the faculties. See BEA DLE, and University. 10 
vith It may be conceived as a cone, whoſe vertex is the Eye, and] AppARITORSs alſo denote meſſengers, who cite men to appear j 
the its baſe the circular plain which terminates our proſpect.— in the eccleſiaſtical courts. See SUMMoNs, SUMMONER, i; 
It determines the riſing and the ſetting of the ſun, moon, and] CI TAT ION, c. EN | EE 
e ſtars, See RIsING, SETTING, Oc. | Among the Romans, apparitors were the ſame with ſerjeants by 
$U- AePaRENT Magnitude of an object, is the magnitude thereof] or tip-ſtaffs among us; or rather apparitor was a general term, 
ſuch as it appears to the eye. See MAGNITUDE. and comprized under it all the miniſters and attendants of the 4 
ab- The apparent or ſeeniing magnitude is meaſured by the optic | judges and magiftrates, appointed to receive and execute their 4 
angle. See Optir ANGLE. orders. — And hence, they ſay, the name was derived, viz. | 
. Thus the apparent magnitude of an object is ſaid to be ſo ma- from apparere, to be preſent, to be in waiting. | ; 
you ny degrees as the optic or viſual angle ſubtends. See Vision| Under the name apparitores were comprehended the ſcribæ, 
ſus and DEGREE, accenſi, interpretes, præconei, viatores, lictores, flatores, and 
ex- The apparent magnitudes of diſtant objects are uſually ſaid to] even carnifices or hangmen. See SCRIBE, ACCENsSt, Cc. 
be as their diſtances, reciprocally. See the articles Vis1BLE| They were uſually choſen out of the freed-men of the magiſ- 
tire and VIs10N, 5 trates; and their condition was held in ſo much contempt, 
it. In ſtrictneſs, however, it may be demonſtrated, that the ap-] that as a mark of ignominy, the ſenate appointed a city that 
parent magnitudes of the ſame object AC, (Tab. Optics. fig. 60.) ] had revolted from them, to furniſh them with „r 
048 ſeen at dieren diſtances, viz, at the places D and B; that is,, There were alſo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, called cohorta- 
the angles ADC and ABC are in a ratio leſs than the reci-{ Jes, or conditionales, as being attached to a cohort, and doom- 
di- procal ratio of the diſtances DG and BG ; but when the ob- ed to that condition.— The apparitors of the prætors, præto- 
led ject is very remote, vis. when the optic angles ADC and] riani, were thoſe who attended the prætors, or governors of 
ta ABC, are not above one or two degrees, they are nearly in] provinces; and who, on their woes birth-day, were al- 
that ratio reciprocally. | | ways changed and preferred to better poſts. —Add, that the 
, o- APPARENT Magnitude or Diameter of the ſun, moon, or any | pontifices had alfo their apparitors, as appears feoin an inſcrip- 
| planet, is the quantity of the angle that their diameters ap- tion of an ancient marble in the via appia: 
Ls pear under, to an obſerver on the ſurface of the earth, . | APPARI T ORI 
| The apparent diameters of the celeſtial luminaries afe ſubject PONTIFICVM. 
; to ſome diverſity.—That of the ſun is obſerved to be leaſt _ PARMVLARIO. . 
ice. when he is in cancer, and greateſt when in capricorn. See] AP PE AL in law, ſignifies the removal of a caufe ffoin an in- 
and SUN, | | IN ferior judge to a ſuperior z or the may, recourſe to a ſupe- 
hed. In the moon there is a twofold increaſe and decreaſe of the ap- rior judge to rectify what is amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by an 
* parent diameter; the one when ſhe is in conjunction with] inferior. See JUDGE and CouR r. 12 | 
* the ſun; and the other in her quadratures. Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of Juſtice to the 
3 he greateſt apparent diameter of the ſun, according to Caſ-] houſe of lords, who judge en dernier reſort, i. e. no appeal 
4 ſini, is 32, 10/; and the leaft 1, 38/.— According to de] lies ffom them. See RESSORT, PARLIAMENT, &c. | 
on la Hire, the greateſt is 32/, 43”; and the leaſt 31/, 38“.—] There are appeals from eccleſiaſtical juſtice to ſecular, — The 
| he greateſt apparent diameter of the moon, according to Kep- | firſt inſtance is that of Paulus Samoſatenus, who being con- 
72 ler, is 32 445; and the leaſt 30% oo. And according to de] demned and depoſed by the ſecond council of Antioch, re- 
la Hire, the one is 33' » 30”; and the other 29/, 30". See] fuſed to ſurrender the epiſcopal houſe to Domnus, who had 
SUN and Moor. | : | | been elected his ſucceſſor; and appealed to the emperor. 
The * diameter of Saturn's ring, according to Huygens, | APPEAL is alſo uſed in common law in the fame ſenſe with gc- 
for is 1', 8“/. when leaſt. See SATURN. _ . cuſatio among the civilians. See Accus T10w.— For, as i 
. The 4 — diameters of the other planets, ſee under the] the civil law, cognizance of criminal caſes is taken either up = 
ince article DIAMETER. e - M400 ABR rags on inquiſition, accuſation, or denunciation ; ſo in ours it is 
* If the diſtances of any two very remote objects, fot example, | taken either upon inditmient or appeal. 
* two planets, be equal, their true diameters are proportional to Indictment comprehends both inquiſit ion and denunciation. | 
we the apparent ones; and if the apparent diameters be equal, the| Appeal or actuation is a lawful declaration of another man's 


true diameters will be as the diſtances from the eye.—Hence, 


When neither the diſtances nor the apparent diameters are 
Vor. I. N 10. SP p e 5 F d 
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"crime (which, by Bta&on, muſt be felony at the leaſt) be- 


fore a competent judge, by one that ſetteth his name to the 
nd iGg by declarations 


APP APP 


declaration, and undertakes to make it good on the penalty | Advowſon APPENDANT. ? SB Avyowgox. 
that may otherwiſe enſue, F Common APPENDANT. * deck Common, 
8 An appeal is commenced two ways; either by Writ, or by| A PPENDIX, or Ar PEN D AGE, a thing acceſſory to, or 
þ Bill. dependant of, another, See ACcgss0RY, Cc. 
| APPEAL by Mit, is when a writ is purchaſed out of chancery | The term is chiefly uſed in matters of literature, for an ad. 
| by one to another; to this end, that he appeal a third of ſome] ditional diſcourſe, placed at the end of any piece, or writi a 
„ felony committed by him, finding pledges that he ſhall do it,, to explain or proſecute ſomething there left deficient, or drau 
Þ and deliver this writ to the ſheriff to be recorded. concluſions therefrom. —In which ſenſe the word coinciqe, 
APPEAL by Bill is, when a man of himſelf gives up his accu-| with ſupplement, See SUPPLEMENT. 

ſation in writing to the ſheriff or coroner; offering to under-| APPENDIX, in anatomy, is a part in ſome meaſure detachel 
# go the burden of appealing the perſon therein named. from another part to which however it adheres, or is conti. 
J This practice is drawn from the Normans, as appears from] nuous. | 
j | the grand cuſtomary, wherein is a ſolemn diſcourſe both of There are membranous appendices, of various figures, in moſt 
J the effects of this appeal, viz. the order of the combat, or of the inner parts of the body. 
| the trial by inqueſt ; which, by our law, is in the choice The ccecum is by ſome writers called appendix, or appendicula 
of the defendant. See TRIAL, Cougar, INQuEsT,| vermiformis. See COECUM, and INTESTINE, 
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e 
Dver, Sc. APPENDIX is more particularly uſed in the fame ſenſe with m_ 
APPEAL of Mayhem, is an accuſing of one that hath maimed 7 See EPiPHYS1s. f AB 
another. — But this being no felony, the appeal thereof is but APPEN SA“, or Ar PEN DED Remedies, ſuch as are outward- ; 
in manner of an action of treſpaſs ; ſo that there is nothing] ly applied, by hanging about the neck, whic 
recovered but the Damages. See MAHEM. * The word comes from the Latin ad, and pendo, I hang to. APpPL\ 
Bracton calls this, appellum de plagiis & mahemio, and has a] Such are divers amulets, necklaces, phylacteries, &c, Se figur. 
whole chapter of it.— In king John's time, there is recorded] ayer, Ig; APPC 
an appeal againſt a Jew, gui fecit ementulari quendam nepotem| A PPERTINANCE 8, or APPURTENANCES, See Ap. who 
uu. FOI a i PURTENANCES, | ; vate 
APPEAL of wrong impriſonment, is uſed by Bracton for an action A PETITE“, ArrErirus, APPETENCY, in phile APPC 
of wrong or falſe impriſonment. See ACTION, c. ſophy, a deſire of enjoying ſomething wanted; or a compk. and | 
1 APPEAL is more particularly uſed for a private accuſationeof cency in the fruition of a thing preſent. 7 tain 
| a murderer, by one who had intereſt in the murdered 1 * The word comes from the Latin verb appetere, to defire, ty The 
1 or of any felon by one of his accomplices in the fact. e covet; formed of ad, to; and peto, I draw. Fran 
MurDtR, FELON V, Oc. OY >. Some philoſophers define 2 more generally, an inclina. ſervi 
| If an appeal of murder or felony be uſed by any common per- tion of the ſoul, towards ſome object conſidered as good; or Appo; 
| ſon againſt a peer; he ſhall be tried by commoners, and not] a propenſity to an object in reſpect of the good that is appre- and « 
| by his peers. See PEER, hended in it. See PassIoN, @c. appoi 
he perſon who brings an appeal, is called the appellant ; and The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh appetite into voluntary and natural time 
the perſon appealed, the appellee. — The firſt is the will itſelf, acting under a competent knoy- APPC 
APP F A RANCE, the exterior ſurface of a thing; or that] ledge or information of the thing in hand: ſuch is the ape 110 
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which firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe, or the imagination. See Ex- 
T E RNA L. | 
The academics maintain, that the ſenſible qualities of bodies 
are only 1 ; and the like doctrine is held by ſome 
later philoſophers. See ACADEMIC, and QUALITY. See 
alſo Bopy, ExTERNAL World, Ge. 
Our errors ariſe chiefly from a too haſty and precipitate aſ- 
ſent of the will, which acquieſces too eaſily in the appearances 
of truth. See WiLL, LiBeRTyY, ASSENT, ERROR, c. 
APPEARANCES, in phyſiology. See PHA8MATA. 
APPEARANCE, in perſpective, is the repreſentation or projec- 
tion of a figure, body, or the like object, upon the perſpec- 
tive plane. See PROJECTION. - 
The 1 of an objective right line, is always a right 
line. 
dy and a luminary being given, to find the appearance of the 
ſhadow ; ſee SHADOW. | EI 
APPEARANCE 4 /tar, or planet. See APPARITION. 
APPEARANCES, in aſtronomy, &c. are more uſually called 
phenomena and phaſes, See PHANOMENA, and PHASES. 
In optics we uſe the term direct appearance, for the view or 
ſight of an object by direct rays ; without either refraction or 
reflection. See DIRECT, and Ray. See alſo Or rIcs, 
V1s1on, Oe. 
To fave APPEARANCES, is to diſcharge one's duty ſeeming- 
ly, or acquit himſelf of the formalities and externals there- 
of; ſo as to ſave his character, and avoid giving ſcandal or 
offence. 
APPEARANCE, in law, is the defendant's engaging to anſwer 
a cauſe or action entred againſt him in ſome court of judica- 
ture. See ACTION, PROCEss, Gc. See alſo Non-aÞP- 
PEARANCE, and ATTAINDER. | 
Appearance, in the king's-bench, is the defendant's filing ei- 
ther of common or ſpecial bail, if the action be by bill. —If 
it be by original, the appearance muſt be with the philazer 
of the county where the arreſt was. See Bail, Oc. 
Appearance, in the common-pleas, muſt be entred with the 
philazer there; but if it be by bill, with the prothonotary. 
See PROTHONOTARY, PHILAZER, Cc. 
APPELLATIVE *, or Non APPELLATIVE, in gram- 
mar, a common name; or a name which belongs, or is 
3 to all things of a certain kind. See NAME, and 
ou. . | 
* Tha wang is formed of the Latin, appellare, to call, name 
a thing. : 
Such are the names, man, angel, horſe, plant, tree, &c. 
Appellatives ſtand oppoſed to proper names, which belong on- 
ly to individuals; as Peter, Gabriel, Bucephalus, Gc. See 
ROPER Name. 
APPENAGE. See the article AAN AGE. 
APPENDANT, in law, is underſtood of ſuch things as 
by time of preſcription have belonged, appertained, and been 
joined to ſome other principal thing. See APPURTENAN- 
CES, 
Thus an hoſpital may be appendant to a manor ; a common 
of fiſhing, to a freehold ; a ſeat in a church, to a houſe ; or 
e like. 
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e PERSPECTIVE, —The appearance of an opake bo- 


tite or deſire of being happy.—The ſecond is a kind of in- 
ſtint whereby we are mechanically driven to conſult ou 
own preſervation, See INSTINCT, WILL, NATURAL K- 
clination, &c. ps: | 

Natural appetite is ſubdivided into concupiſcible and iraſcibl, 
See CONCUPISCENCE, and IRASCIBLE. | 
APPETITE, in medicine, is more particularly uſed to denote 
a natural periodical call or delire to eat and drink, in order 
to repair what had been waſted by the ſeveral excretion of 
the body, See HUN ER, THiksT, &c. 

A loſs or proſtration of appetite is called anorexia, See A- 


NOREXIA,—A prepoſterous appetency of things not proper for 
food, is called pica. See en "_ 7 


An immoderate appetite is called bulimia, or fames canina. 
See BuLIMuIA.— Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the 
Guννr, ; and canine appetite ; making it the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the latter, that it is attended with a lieatery, ot 
other cceliacal flux. See CANINE. 
APPLAUSE *, properly ſignifies an approbation of ſome 
thing, {ered by clapping of hands, 1 
* The word is formed of the Latin applauſus, or 
the verb plaudere, to clap the hands. 155 | wo rin 
The ancient way of applauding by clapping the hands, is 
ſcarce retained any where but in colleges and theatres — 
Such a tragedy was aCted with great applauſe ; ſuch a ſtudent 
maintained a theſis with applauſe, &c. ee ACCLAMATION. 
APPLES, Pama. See the articles FRuiT, CIpER, On- 
* CHARD, Ge. | 
Dwarf APPLEs. See the article DWARF. 
Adam's APPLE, Pomum Adami. See Pouuu. 
APPLE of the Eye. See the article PUPIL. 78 
APPLIC ATE, Ar P IIc ATA, Ordinate APPLICATE, in 
eometry, is a right line drawn a-croſs a curve, ſo as to biſ- 
ect the diameter thereof. See CuR VE, DIAMETER, Oe. 
Applicate is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ordinate. 
See ORDINATE. 4 8H 
APPLICA TION, the act of applying one thing to another, 
by approaching or bringing them nearer together. See Ar- 
PLY. | 
Motion is defined by a ſucceflive application of any thing to 
different parts of ſpace. See MoTion. _ od 
The application of a veſicatory to the neck, or other part, 
roduces an irritation of the bladder. | ; 
he true and only ſecret in phyſic, is how to apply a medi- 
cine, not how to make it. | 
APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the adjuſting, accommodating, 
or making a thing quadrate to another, See Acconuo- 
DATION, 4 
Thus we ſay, the application of a fable, Ac. See FABLE- 
APPLICATION, in ogy, is particularly uſed. for the act 
whereby our Saviour transfers, or makes over to us, What 
he had earned or purchaſed.by his holy life, and death. See 
IMPUTATION. | Les 4 40 8+ 
It is by this application of the merits of Chriſt, . that we ate to 


The ſacraments are the ordinary means or inſtruments where” 


by this application is effected. See SACRAMENT. 


AppPLI- 


be juſtified; and entitled to grace, and glory. See MaRIT, Cc. 
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in arithmetic we call divifion. See DIvI1sION. 
ArriicAriox alſo ſigni 


me. . o . 
Euclid ſhews how on a right line given, to apply a pa- 
23 that ſhall be equal to a right-lined figure given. 


; v. 
NI. it Labok mathematicians, ſometimes ſignifies to tranſ- 


fer a line given into a circle, moſt commonly, or into any 


other figure; ſo as its ends ſhall be in the perimeter of the 
_ denotes alſo as much as divide, eſpecially amon 
Latin writers; Who, as they ſay, duc AB in CB, draw A 
into CB, when they would have AB multiplied by CB; or 


rather, when they would have a right-angled parallelogram] 


de of thoſe lines: ſo they ſay, applica AB ad CB, apply 
AB 15 CB, when they —_— have CB divided by AB 3 
which is thus expreſſed, IF | 
App Tv alſo ſignifies to fit quantities, whoſe areas are equal, but 
figures different. Sce APPLICATION. 
APPOINTEE, a foot-ſoldier in the French army, &c. 
who for his long ſervice and bravery, receives pay above pri- 


vate ſentinels. See ANSPESSADE. 
APPOINT MEN T, a penſion or falary given by great lords 


and princes, to perſons of worth and parts, in order to re- 


tain them in their ſervice, See HonouRARY. 
The term is chiefly uſed among the French. The king of 
France gives large apporntments to ſeveral of the officers in his 
ſervice. 


Appointments differ from wages, in that the latter are fixed 


and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary treafurers ; whereas 

appointments are annual gratifications granted by brevet for a 

time uncertain, and are paid out of the privy purſe. 
APPORTIONMENT, or APPORCIONMENT, APPOR- 


TIONAMENTUM, in law, a dividing of a rent into two] 


or portions, according as the land whence it iſſues 


is 
divided among two, or more proprietors. See. RENT, Di- 


vision, PARTITION, &c. 


Thus if a man, having a rent - ſervice iſſuing out of land, pur- | 


chaſe a part of the land ; the rent ſhall be apportioned, accor- 
ding to the value of the land. So if a man let lands for Ee, 
reſerving rent, and a ſtranger after recover part of the lands, 
the rent ſhall be apportioned. 
But a rent-charge cannot be apportioned, nor things that are 
entire; as if one hold land by ſervice, to pay to his lord 
yearly at ſuch a feaſt a horfe or a roſe ; there, if the lord 
purchaſe a part of the land, this ſervice is totally extinct ; 
decauſe ſuch things cannot be divided without hurt to the 
whole. —But if part of the land, out of which a reat-charge 
iſſues, deſcends to the grantee of the rent, this ſhall be ap- 
portioned, —A man purchaſes part of the land where he hath 
common appendant, the common ſhall be apportioned: of 
common appurtenant it is otherwiſe; and if by the act of the 
party, the common is extindt. Common appendant and ap- 
purtenant may be apportioned on alienation of part of the land 
to which it is appendant or appurtenant. Conditions general- 
ly are entire, and cannot be apportioned by the act of the par- 
ty ; a contract may not be divided or apportioned, ſo as to 
ſubject a man to two actions. 
APP OS AL Sheriffs, is the charging them with money re- 
ceived on their account in the exchequer. 22 H 23 Car. 2. 
APP OS ER, in law. See Fox EIN Appoſer. gt 
APPOSITION, the a& of putting or applying one thing 
to another, See APPLECATION.,' | | 
APPOSITION is uſed in phyſics, in ſpeaking; of bodies, which 


cerive their growth from the adjunction or union of neigh- 


bouring bodies. See ADJUNCTION. 


\ppLicaTion is fometimes alto uſed in geometry, for what 


the fitting or applying of one] APPREHENSION, in law, 
uantity to another, whoſe areas, but not figures, are the] order to bring him to juſtice. 


from an a& of the mind whereby we attend to a noti 
or idea already formed. See. WA, and NoTtov, Ec. i 
3 79 ſeizing a criminal, in 
0 dee ARREST, Sc. 
A PPREN DRE, in our ancient law-books, a fee or profit 
do be taken or received. See FEE. 
A PPRENTIC E, one who is bound by covenant to ſerve a 
tradeſman or artificer a certain time; uſually ſeven years ; 
upon gondition of the maſter's inſtructing him in his art or 
myſtery, See TRADE, CommERce, Arr, c. 
Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that apprentices are a kind of bond-= ' 
men, or ſlaves, differing only in this, that they ate ſervants 
by covenant, and for a time, de Rep. Anglor. Lib. 3. See 
SERVANT, SLAVE, Ge. | 
Anciently benchers in the inns of coutt wete called appren- 
tices of the law, in Latin apprenticii juris nolilisres; as ap- 
eb by Mr. Selden's notes on Forteſcue : and ſo the learned 
lowden ſtiles himſelf. See BEN CHER. 
Sir ng! Finch in his Nomotechnia writes himſelf apprentice 
de ley - Sir Edward Coke in his [n/it. ſays, apprenticii legis 
in pleading are called homines confiliarii, & in lege periti ; 
and in another place, apprentices and other counſellors of lays. 
See BARRISTER, SERGEANT, Ce. 
A SER OACH. 2 and APPROXIM ATION, 
curve of equable Approach, Acceſſus equabilis, firſt pro- 
ed by M. Leibnitz, has cauſed 2 feat among * 
3 buſineſs is to find a curve, wherein a body de- 
cending by the ſole power of gravity ſhall approach the ho- 
rizon equally in equal times, —'This curve has been found by 
Bernoulli, Varignon, Maupertuis, and others, to be the ſc- 
cond cubical parabola, ſo placed as that its point of regreflion 
is uppermoſt. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Science. An. 1699. p. 82. 


Item An. 17 30. p. 129. Mem. p. 333. Sce allo DESC ENT, 
. ACCELERATION, Ec. 


APPROACHES, in fortification, the ſeveral works made 
by the beſiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a fortreſs, 
or place belteged.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. Sce alſo WoRKk, 
FoRTIFICATION, | | | | 
Such are trenches, mines, ſaps, lodgments, batteries, galle- 
ries, epaulments, c. See TRENCH, Mine, Sap, | FO 
TERRY, Sc. | 
APPROACHES, or Lines of APPROACH, are particularly uſed 
for trenches dug in the ground, and their earth thrown up 
on the ſide next the place beſieged ; under ſhelter or defence 
whereof the beſiegers may approach, without Joſs, to the pa- 
rapet of the covered way; and plant guns, G c. wherewith 
to cannonade the place. See TrRENCH, and Live, 
The lines of approach are to be connected by parallels or lines 
of communication, See COMMUNICATION, | 
The beſieged frequently make counter-approaches, to interrupt 
and defeat the enemies approaches, See CouxTRR-Ar- 
PROACH, 9 
APPROPRIARE ad honeren, in law, ſignifies to bring a 
manor within the extent and liberty of ſuch an honour. — 
HoN OUR, Manor, Ce. . 
APPROPRIARE Communam, in law, ſignifies to diſcommon, 
i. e. to ſeparate and incloſe any parcel of land, which be- 
fore was open common. See Common. * 
APPROPRIATE, Ar r RO RIA TED, in philoſophy, is 
underſtood of ſomething which is indeed common to hog 
ral; yet, in ſome reſpects, is peculiarly attributed to one. 
See PROPER, and Cou MON. | 21646 
Thus, creation is common to the Father, Son, and. Holy 
| Ghoſt ; and yet is appropriated to the Father. 


OE 


ont MET AMER a : 


| 
ö 
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fice, the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome church-dig- 
nity, who appoints a vicar to ſerve the cure; the patron re- 
ceiving the chief produce of it. See CHURCH, BENEFice, 
PATRONAGE, PAR9gon, and TiThe. 


Moſt bodies of the foſſil or mineral kingdom, are formed by] There are computed in England 3845 churches appropriate, 


juxta- poſition, or the appoſition'of parts, brought to join 
adhere to each other. St n oN. . : 
APPOSITION, in grammar, denotes the putting two or more 
ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, and without any co- 
pular conjunction between them. See SUBSTANTIVE, 
Conjuncrtion, &. | ws, 
Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible ſcene of war; love, 


and impropriate. See APPROPRIATION, IMPROPRIA- 
TION, Ec. 9 | 
APPROPRIATION, the act of appropriating, is e. ap- 
plying a church-benefice, Which of its own nature is juris 
divint, and no perſon's patrimony, to the proper and perpe- 
tual uſe of ſome religious community; to enjoy for ever. 
See APPROPRIATE. Nen tr: 8 | 


enemy of human quiet; peace, parent of riches, ſource off . Appropriation, is where the advowſon of a parſonage. is gi- 


faction, Sc. See PROSTHE SIS. 


APPRAISING'®, the a& of rating, valuing, or ſetting af 


price on goods, by a perfon who is a competent judge, and 
is authorized x ih Ms pe geompetent age, 


The word is derived from the French” ap} ecier, which ſig· 


ſworn appraiſer,” an appraiſement, 8c, © 
APPREHENSIONS®, in logic, denotes the attention of 
the mind to an obj - preſented; either to our ſenſes, or ĩima- 


nifies the ſame. thing. Hence we allo ſay an ap raiſer, i 


| Eination, See PERCEPTION. © 


* The word literally denotes the a&tibn of the hand, where- 
by it takes hold: of, and 1 — s any thing; being formed 
of the Latin ad; toi add preteinds, 1 bold. 1 catch. See 
Cour zen n⁰,õL“e- e ie 1 ne e * 

In this ſenſe 


% 


whereby a notion, or idea is formed, differs 


— 


ven or belongs to any biſhopric, religious houſe, college, &c. 
and to their ſucceflors ; ſo that the houſe or body, is both pa- 
tron and parſon, and ſome one of..the members. officiates as 
vicar, See PARsON, ADVOWSON; Ec. | | 
It is called appropriation, becauſe the profits of the living are 
appropriated to the uſe of the patrons; ſo that parſons, 
tliough they are not ordinarily accounted domim 1ſufrucfna- 
ri, having no right of fee- ſimple; yet, by reaſon of the 
rpetuity of their ſucceſſion, are reputed owners of the fee- 
Rs, and are therefore called proprietarii. bee PATRON 
and PATRONAGE. hy Se eee 
To make an appropriation, after licence obtained of the king 
in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, and in- 
cumbent, is neceſſary, if the'church de full; If it be yoid, 


att of he ic, epyrebenfon differs from notion, or idea, as | the dioceſan and the patron, upon the- * s Iicetice,” may 


conclude it. ; 


wa 


APPROPRIATE, in law, is underſtood of a church or bene 
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and over 


Apsis is alſo uſed for a reliquary, or caſe, wherein the relics 


Arsis, in aſtronomy, is applied to two points in the orbits of 


AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility in 
APTITUDE, the natural diſpoſition ox thing bath to ſerve 


APTOT E, ATTwrov, in grammar, a noun indeclinable, or 


ui, fire or heat; or augatd, febricito, to be feveriſh. | 
AQUA, in natural hiſtory, phylics, chemiſtry, medicine, &c. 


Aqua Fortis, 


a 


ani f this was the altar erected on a pulpitum 3] 
In (he wen oo was the cibory, or cup, ſerving as a cover 


or canopy to it. Vid, Cordemoy in Mem. de Trev. Juil. an. 


1710. P. 1268, eq. 


| ies were only to be performed before, or in 
2 py 4 aßſis, as, e hands; hair-ſhirt, &c. 
in nitents guilty of public offences. Frequent mention 
75 0 made of he ſaints in the affis ; the bodies of holy 
3 s. and others, being tranſlated with great ceremony 
bi vg part. Syn. 32. Carth. can. 32. Spelm. in voc. 
y s is more particularly uſed for the biſhop's ſee, or throne, 
de churches. See THRONE, and SEE. | 
It ſeems to have been thus called, becauſe ſituate in the ap/is 
f the church, though ſome imagine it to have been prima- 
71 ſo named, and to have given the denomination of apſis 
ho the part of the church where it ſtood. Cordem. __ 
This was more peculiarly called apſis gradata, becauſe raiſed | 
on ſteps above the ordinary ſtalls. —It was alſo denominated 
Exedra, and of later times Tribune, See EXEDRA, and 


TRIBUNE. 


' ere anciently kept. RELIc. 
0 "the name 2705 — its being round or arched at 
the top; or perhaps from the place where it was kept. 
The apſis was commonly placed on the altar: it was uſually 
of wood, ſometimes alſo of gold and filver, with ſculptures, 
cc. Vid. Spelm. & du Cang. Ghfſ. in voc. 


ts, wherein they are at the greateſt, and the leaſt diſ- 

— from the ſun of worthy See OR EBIT, PLaneT, Dis- 
TANCE, and LINE. ; i 

The apſis at greateſt diſtance, is called the higher or ſumma 
apſis ; that at leaſt diſtance, the lower, ima apſis, or infima. 
The two ap/ides are alſo called auges. See AUGES, _ 

The higher ap/is is more peculiarly denominated aphelion, or 
apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or perigec. Sce APOGEE, and 
PERIGEE. Pe 
The diameter which joins theſe two points is called the line 
of the apſides, and paſſes through the center of the orbit of 
the planet, and the center of the earth. In the modern aſ- 
tronomy this line makes the longer axis of the elliptical orbit. 
—Such is the line A P, (Tab. Aftron. fig. I.) drawn from 
the aphelion A to the perihelion P. See ORBIT, and PLANET. 
The eccentricity is reckoned in the line of the agſides; being 
the diftance between the center of the orbit of the planet, C, 
and the center of the ſun or earth, S, according as the Coper- 
nican or the Ptolemaic ſyſtem is followed. See EccenTRI- 
gy age the motion of the line of the apſides, ſee Ar o- 
GEE, Oc. _ gy 

The motion of a planet from one apſis to another; e. gr. of 
the moon, from apogee to perigee, and back again from pe- 
Tigee to apogee,” are conſidered by mechanical philoſophers as 
oſcillations, and accounted for from the laws of the pendulum: 
conſequently muſt one day ceaſe, when the zquilibrium is re- 
ſtored, Vid. Horreb. Clav. Aftronom. c. 20. See OSCIL-| 
LATION, and PENDULUM. : 
Others apprehend ſomething immechanical in the motion 3 
and propoſe, as inſoluble queſtions, How the æquilibrium was 
firſt deſtroyed ; Why not reſtored again; and whence the 
breach is continually renewed? Vid. Mem. de Treu. Avril 
1730. p. 709, ſeg. But theſe are perſons unacquainted with 
the ſecrets of the Newtonian philoſophy. Vid. Newt. Prin. 
J. 1. ſec. 9. Herman. Phoron. I. 1. c. 4. See alſo GRavi- 
TATION, PLANET, ORBIT, DISTANCE, PER1oD, 
Moox, ACCELERATION, Cc. 


Scotland. See THANE. . 


for ſuch or ſuch a purpoſe.—Thus, oil hath an aptitude to 
burn, and water to extinguiſh fire. 
which is without any variation of caſe, See Nou and CasE. 


P — word is derived from the Greek privative , and @mwas, 
cus. 


— 


Such are the words, fas, nefas, &c. | 
uin aſtronomy, the bird of paradiſe ; one of the con- 
ſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible in our la- 
titude, See CONSTELLATION, / | 
£14, in medicine, the intermiſſion of a 
fever, or ague, See Ferns and AGUE. 


* The word is formed of the privative particle & and vg, 


Sce ATER, 


* The word is pure Latin, and ſuppoſed to be compounded of 
4 and qua, q. d. from which; al ading to the opinion that 
water is the baſis or matter of all bodies. : | 

| is a corroſive liquor prepared from nitre, and vi- 

triol ; ſervin 
and all other metals ex 


SOLUTION, MzeTar, NiTRE, Oe. ö 


WA fortis is made by diſtilling purified nitre with calcined 


g as a menſtruum wherewith to diſſolve filver, | 
cept gold. See MENnsTRUUM, Dis-| 


vitriol, or rectified oi NA of Re 3; "H 
Vor I oy * of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat: the li | 


quor, which riſes in blood-red fumes, being Collected, is the 


aqua fortis. "SIA 
| ; . 
In preparing compound 2 fortis, ſome mix either ſand or 


clay, or aſhes, with the calcined vitriol and nitre; ih order to 
- hinder their running too 2 and thus prevent the too 
u 


haſty evaporation ; when the fuſion is thus prevented, the 
parts of the ſalts receiving more violent impreflions from the 
fire, are better converted into a volatile ſpirit, which is the 
aqua fortis. 

It to the ſpirit of nitre, &c. thus diſtilled, ſea-ſalt, or ſal- ar- 
moniac, be added; it commences aqua regia, and will no 
longer diſlolve ſilver, but gold. See Aqua Regia. 

Hence, to try whether or no aqua fortis be pure; put a grain 
of a ſolution of ſilver in agua fortts, into a like quantity of 
the water in queſtion : and if the ſolution remains without 
either the water's turning milky, or the ſilver precipitating, 
the aqua fortis is pure. a . 

Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented about 
the year 1300; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Moſes.—It is a liquor of various and 
extenſive uſe, —It is very ſerviceable to refiners for parting or 
ſeparating ſilver from gold and copper. See DEYART, R- 
FINING, &c.—To the workers in moſaic, for ſtaining and 
colouring their woods. See MARGUETRY.— To dyers in 
their colours, and particularly ſcarlet. See DyinG, Co- 
LOUR, SCARLET, Cc. To other artiſts, for the colour of 
bone and ivory; which is done by ſteeping the matters there- 


in, after firſt tinging it with copper or verdigreaſe, &c. See 
Dy ins. 


Some allo convert agua fortis into aqua regia, by diſſolving in 


it a fourth of its weight of ſal-armoniac, and then ſtain 
therewith ivory hafts and bones, of a fine purple colour, — 
There are, alſo, book-binders, who throw it on leather, and 
thereby make fine marble-covers for books. See MARBLINxG, 
BooK-BINDING, &c.—And there are diamond-cutters, who 
uſe it to ſeparate diamonds from metalline powders. See Di a - 
oN D. It is, farther, of ſervice in etching copper, or braſs 
plates. See ErcninG,—Laſftly, Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has 
cauſed canes to be ſtained like tortoiſe-thell, by a mixture 
hereof with oil of vitriol, laid on them at ſeveral times, over 
live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate the deeper ; and, after- 


wards, giving them a gloſs with a little ſoft wax and a dry 
cloth. See DyIx d. 


Aqua Marina, Aque Marine, in natural hiſtory, a gem, or 


precious ſtone, of a ſea-green colour; whence its name. See 
PREC1ous Stone, and GEM. 


It is found along the ſea-coaſts ; and is ſaid to vie with the 
amethyſt in hardneſs. See AMETHYsT, _- 

Some of the critics contend for its being the ſixth ſtone in the 
rationale of the Jewiſh high prieſt ; called in the Hebrew, 
tharſis; and rendered in E by beryllus, thalaſſius, Qc. 
Jonathan and Onkelos call it, in the Chaldee, N Y, 
cherum jamma though the Seventy, St. Jerom, Aquila, 
Pagninus, the tranſlators of Geneva, and Schindler render it 
chryſalithus, — Others will have it a turquoiſe. Leo de Juda, 
and Hutterus tranſlate it hyacinthus. | 

Several of the lapidaries take it for the bery!; which co- 
incides with the firſt opinion. See Ber yL,—Pliny repreſents 
it as relating to the ſmaragdus, but of a colour leſs briſk, and 
imitating a pure ſea · water green. See SMARAGD. 


AqQua Mirabilis, See the article WATER. | 
AQUA omnium florum, in pharmacy, 1 the diſtilled water 


of cows-dung, when thẽy are at graſs. See WATER. 


AQUA Regia, or AQU a regalis, an acid corroſive ſpirit or water, 


ſerving as a menſtruum, to diſſolve gold. See Dis80LUTItoN. 
It is thus called becauſe it diſſolves gold, which is vulgarly 
eſteemed the king of metals. It is ſometimes alſo called aqua 
chryſulca and ſtygia.— The baſis or eſſential —_— of aqua 
regia, is common or ſea-ſalt; which is the only ſalt in nature 
that will operate on gold. See Gol p and SALT. 

There are divers ways of preparing it; for, in effect, the ſalt 
will not fail of its end, in what form ſoever applied. —The 
common way is by mixing common ſalt, of fal armoniac, 
or the ſpirit thereof, with ſpirit of nitre; or with common 
aqua fortis, which is made of nitre and vitriol. See Aqua 


ortis. | 
a ſecunda. See the article SEcUNDA. | 
Adu A vite, is commonly underſtood of what we otherwiſe 


call brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple or prepared with 


aromatics, differently according to the different intentions. 
See BRANDY, and SPIRIT. | 


* 
5 


Some, however, diſtinguiſh between them; appropriating the 
term brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape; 
and aqua vitæ to that drawn after the ſame manner from 
malt, G c. See WINE, MartT, DisTILLATION, &c. 


Aqua & igni interdictio. See INTERDICTION. 
AQUA DUCT, AqQuzpucTvus, g. d. dufus aqua, à con- 


duit of water”; is a conſtruction of ſtone or timber, built on 
an uneven ground, to preſerve the level of water, and con- 
vey it by a canal from one place to another. See WATER. 

There are aguæducts under ground, and others raiſed above 


it, ſupported by arches. —The Romans were very magnifi- 

cent in their aqueduds ; they had ſome that extended an 

hundred miles. Frontinus, AY of conſular dignity, ol . 
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| who had the direction of the aquedudfs unde ror | | 7 . 
| | ] queduits under the emperor Names and ſituation the Lo . > 
| Nerva, tells us of nine that emptied themſelves _— 2 ai 0g ngitud. | Latitude, 2 Thu: 
| I 3594 pipes, of an inch diameter. 4 N has obſerved, 37 CC 8&4 4:0 : huty! 
| that in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, Rome received, from | The 
F theſe aguæducts, no leſs than five hundred thouſand hogſheads 25 07 12 1 43 125, |g bodie 
| | of water.—The aquedu# built by Lewis XIV. near Mainte- North in th . 27 ©4 33] 2 59 48N 0 = \QUE 
W non for carrying the river Bure to Verſailles, is perhaps the orth in the preced. hip. 269 58] 15 378.6 aer 
| greateſt in the world. It is 7000 fathoms long; and its ele. 25 38 49] 2 52 398. = 05 
14 | vation 2560 fathom ; containing 242 arcades. V. Phzlo/. 40 23 34 18] 9 27 488.6 2 mou 
| þ Tranf. ap. Lotuth. 1. p. 594. ; 27 7 ; 5 I. li. 
„ A Der, AqvzpucTus, in anatomy, denotes a bony Preced. of two in the poſter. fide. 28 55 = 2 2 has 7 Y 2 
4 kind of canal, or paſſage, in the os petroſum, ſuppoſed to con- | 29 5i55| 4 8 iy A a lit! 
| | tribute to the purpoſes of hearing, —lIt is called aguæduct not Subſeq. of the ſame, | 29 42 0% 2 23 0 Ive: 
only on account of its form, but, as ſome alſo imagine, from 24 59 3810 33 458. free: 
its ſerving to diſcharge any foreign matters collected in the ee IO F na 
inner cavities of the ear,—lt is ſometimes alſo called, agu. That in the hind arm. 'X 2 23 11 8 14 40 N. hi 
[| ductus Fallopii, from the name of its firſt diſcoverer. —Several wr 16 54113 39 115. 5 gere 
. 2 bre it with the tuba Euſtachiana. 50 ” : ; 8 318 388. * tame 
e aquæductus Fallopii is ſometimes alſo called meatus cœcus, North of 3 f bo kf 4 49 l1\,6 the 
by others meatus cochlearis, and meatus capreolaris, by others pops oo” als pas F f ly c 
canalis particularis, meatus auditorius internus, and foramen | That upon the hips. $27 53 23] 6 28 368 have 
auditorium internum. Preced. of the reſt in the hand. MX 43431 8 51 1 b Dr. 
AQUARIANS, Aqvar11, a kind of heretics in the third . 2 29 32 41] 428 318. | hum 
| century, who inſtead of wine uſed nothing but water in the That in the hind buttock. * 103 54] 1 12 338. er 
| | ſacrament. See EUCHARIST. 1 13 OO] 1 30 408. 5 ate! 
. It is ſaid the occaſion of the abuſe was owing to the perſe-¶gouth of 35, | | and 
cution which prevailed in thoſe times: for the Chriſtians . Oe 39 12 neee 1 ol 
1 being then obliged to celebrate the ſacrament in the night; X 8 '3 30 6 55 N. . 
| found it neceſlary to make uſe of water, leſt the ſmell of |Subſeq. of z in the hand, 5 2 4 Bo . 58 375.16 AQL 
| | the wine ſhould betray them to the heathens. But they after- |Preced. in the pouring out of the water. 5 06 13] — 1 4 AQUI 
| ou __ Oy and actually forbid the uſe of wine in 60. x With was | | ſphe 
| . the euchariſt, even when it might be uſed with ſafety. North in the fore leg. 0 5 6 * T BY 
; Epiphanius tells us, the Aquarians were the followen of Ta- = 5 19 55 ; — 200 | * 
| tian; and were ſo called from the word aqua, water, becauſe Following that to the ſouthward. 1 29 $411 00 40d. 6 2 
f they abſtained wholly from wine, and did not uſe it even in Lower of the northern ones in the 8 | _ 
the euchariſt. See ABSTEMIOUS. | . 3 74, 429. |; wi 
| | 1 R *** N aſtronomy, the eleventh ſign in the zodiac, 65 5 10 52 acc 
4 reckoning from ries; from which alſo the eleventh part of | Upper of KEY : | 
N the ecliptic takes its name. See S1GN and CONSTELLATION. Sourh * e ad 4 16 52] 5 38 428 
| The ſun moves through Aquarius in the month of January ; of the water. 8 5 7 14 41] © 23 oos. 
| it is marked thus, . See CHARACTER. N 5 54 23] 4 11 088 Preced 
The poets feign, that it was Ganymede, whom Jupiter ra- South in the hind leg.—Scheat. 4 33 49] 8 11 178 South 
viſhed under the ſhape of an eagle, and carried away into ; [488 33 | 8 36 04S. Subſeq 
Nen. to -=_ _ cup-bearer in the room of Hebe and 289. 
ulcan; whence the name. — Others hold, that the fign . 72 34] 2.12448. 
|; | was thus called, bevauſe, when it appears in the horizon - 6 wo in. thy watgy — Fome/Bas!: 8% 29 28 59] 21 04 548. | 
| weather uſually proves rainy. 5 | UN of the contig. in the flexure of : X 10 04 1 of algo 26h Preced. 
a0 ſtars in the conſtellation Aquarius, in Ptolemy's cata- Second. ES | 10 — l 0 Norch 
2 45 3 in Tycho's 40; in the Britannic catalogue 3d, and ſouth of the contig. 10 8 , © 1 4+ 5 8. South 
i 99 Fw 3 yr magnitudes, c. whereof, ac- 75. 7 | 57 458. 
oh cording to the two former, are given b Hevelius : accor- | Preced. in the laſt flexure. | | 
NM | ding to the laſt, they are as DA 4 accor | North. | - 2 44 = 44 348 . 
[| Pp: ER : *  ]Subſeq. and ſouth off thive, 1 2 WS 11:1. © 
. ames and ſituations of tbe  Longitud. | Latitude. In the ſecond flexure of the water. Y 3 — — 258 Y 
Ng | lars. x 5 | E North of three contig. in the water. 11 * 3 58 6038 3 Subſ 
? : : . $47 43: 4-8-3 80. : | Y ubleq 
5 | | Tone: be hy handkerchief agaipſt | | Firſt behind the ſecond flexure. 12 43 56] 2 40 518.6 | me 
KF | 285 X 7 24 06 8 06 41N.|5 | Middle of three. 11 F . | 72 ; 3 3 
| | Single one more ſouth than thoſe. 10 44 8 18 Br 133 
8 32 4612 24 42N.|5 South of the contig. 13 3 £ 18 8. Subleq 
9 22 28811 34 51N.17 ah 11 08 O 35 28 Bright 
Subſea. 3 F - 9 35 o2|11 38 47N.16 $8. N Subſeq 
ubſeq. in the handkerchief. 8 44 13] 8 16 10N.|4 5 North Z of the three following in the 9 08 4314 46 265 
bY Wei 116 * ot Middle laſt flexure. | 9 35 12 * 34 168. 
171753 N. 
Me 9 + 25] 351 49N.Jo 7 _ of thoſe three. 1 8 4 + - 2 
| 111 3 | IN 
7 2 37 40 * 65 IN 6 ver the r= ak but one. 3 20 12 11 02 039. 
i * 1 
*S 10, e 14 09 4214 40 568. 
1 16 oo 11123 02 34N - Follow. it. | nt * 17 11 36 $35: Preced 
$Þ\ 5 ; 12 23 10 3O1 Middle, 1 ; rece 
i Nane, hand. 12 04 13] 4.47 48N [5 |Contiguous rg 14 $6 1910 8 ONT in Ant 
; 14 18 30] 6 21 43N[6 95. : | 14 51 24 [15 43 028. South 
N N 16 12 10 10 41 41N.|6 [Subſeq. in the laſt flexure but one 15 58 18 6 26 598. IG 
| uy: Middle ) e, _—_ 7 
[ 16 53 23110 25 12N.[6 North of informes behind the laſt 9 26 16 16 1 5 North 
fl | 15 50 35] 5 45 41N.|7 South flexure. 21 57 121 ES Laſt o 
64 ; 15 01 16] 2 17 03N.[6 ; X 21 enn 58. 6 North 
A \ | I6 14 35 5 11 33 N. 6 5 I 3% wh 
. 2 18 10 20011 14 10N.6 |AQUATIC, ſomething which lives, breeds, or grows in, ot n Ant 
| | Fo 18 13 o; 19N.[6 We have was. oe TEN 3 A 4 
4 In the preced. ſhoulder. „ 1511 03 19 N. | e have aquatic plants, aquatic animals. See PLANT, A- North 
F Under the ſhoulder as in the armpit. = . — 148 3 | XIMAL, &c. See alſo BIR b. Hi Rae Led, ron Pak 
i 20 60-514 in ans 11 Trees which grow peculiarly on the banks of rivers, or in 
1 In the head. 23 38 2715 21 4 Ne marſhes, G c. are alſo called aguatics. | | In the 
| 25. 3 The ancient Romans had alſo their aquatic or aquatile gods, 
. ; 2 8 23 56 3014 13 55N[6 dii aquatiles ; called by Catullus, dis littorales: concerns 133 
bi | 25 39 39|15 07 14N [6 whom we have an inſcription in Reineſius, NEPT VNO outh ii 
1 28 15 21111 58 2 NJ ET DIS AQVATILIBVS. CI. 1. . 9. Struv. Sym. 
lf 22 24 57] 4 37 295.16 Antig. Rom. c. I. p. 165. See alſo Gop. > South 5 
| 20, 26 16 22] 5 04 48N|6 To chis claſs belong'd the Tritons, the miniſters of Neptune 
Low, inthe Mind, , 27 47 194, 9:49 58N, 5 TA 38 Ses the ile Mead. jo fink Thar 
, | © f | 
South in the fore-hip. $835 40110 13 1487 [AQUEDUCT. See Agumpuer. Preced. 
Bright one in the hind. ſhoulder. * 29 02 1610 40 38N.Jz AQUEOUS, Ao fomething _— — * | dubſ, 
— 23 19 59] 6 37 498. 6 ;| nature of water, or abounds therein. See WATER: | eq. 
35 ö 3 þ 410 Thus 
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is ſaid to conſiſt of an aqueous or ſerous, and f 
„ A | 
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N 
ames ard ſituations of the 


| Thus milk 
butyrous part. See M1LK. 
The chemiſts ſeparate the agu | | 
dolles by diſtillation. gee py 2 105 or phlegm from all Stars. |  Longitud. | Latitude » 
A Ky A . — — 
gaugous Bath. See the article BAT , 08 . | North. 3 
AQuE0US, Dus, See the article 1 Bad the thodde AL bend 8 2 
AQUEOUS Humour, is the firſt or 2 5 | T Aquilæ. ers, called Lucida | as 
mours of the eye. See HUMOUR and —4 the three hu- gow over the Lucida, : 27 23 2429 10 11 2 
]: lies immediately above the tunica . FR ntinous's hind ſhoulder, 27530113051 2 
e 1 7 the cornea, which it cauſes — ciliary li- 26 00 54 21 + — 6 5 
a 1 and is ſuppoſed to be furniſhed by certai protuberate 24 33 024 12 05 1 3 4 
6 ved for the purpoſe, —It is found ſo at's . duCts pro- 5 5. | 24 44 54] 12 24 10 8 
freeze in the ſevereſt froſt, See CORN e, that it will not] Subſeq. below th | 
Anat miſts are divided about the ori age | In the eagle's es 18 3 43 436 
th Imour. It j : | rigin and convey In th neck. 28 17 56121 45 
1 2 is certain, the ſource muſt b 99 of the verge of the wi 28 06 4 s 
titul, inaſmuch as, if by any. accident the e pretty plen- ſhoulder, wing behind the 44] 20 44 20 2 
. tinge” ſo that the CS en ; 29 36 57131 321716 
| ar 63 * sor collapſes; the wound readil — out, and I Ia the . | 28 5017] 19 16 
= wy the 3 the humour recruits f . by on- iddle of the head. 2 or |7 
ave numerous inſtances amon voce ut z which we]! . 0 42 
| „ Dr. Nuck thinks he has n 1 Wenn Antinous's hind hand, Vp 29 46 36 ah 22 18 6 
| ; humour is furniſhed. Goo DUCTS e ducts whereby the] Laſt of the hind wi = 0 35 30| 1% 1 4 7 
i Others denying the reality of thoſe ducts ſl 2 f wn ind wing. > 1 02 33] 18 28 — 3 f 
| E yy from the arteries. Dr, Dr e it immedi- 5+ 5 47 33] 34 6 12 : 
_ - BEER: I to be only branches of the mits the ducts, * I | 
| the glandula innominata and lach ne erer ducts of 4 17 48[15 16 50 
tunicsof the eye, deli ux rymalis; which pierci x 4 43 44| 15 3 : 
e, iver their liquo F piercing the | 6 | 93915 
AQUILA . quor by wayshith 35141 
„ in natural hiſtory, & 6 1erto unknown = 5 314915 
y, Sc. dee EAGLE 8 70 er 7 2403 16 48 56 
0 a 8 06 5818 16 + 4 
| 3 8 


AdL A, in aſtronom 
a f 

5 here ” aſually joined e eee, of 2 8 hemi-[AQUILIN 

. See CONSTELLA- E, A | | | 

The ſtars in the conſtellati * eagle. Hence Fo Wire, ſomethin : 

my's Catalogue, are I _ Aquila and Antinous, in Ptole- beak of an eagle 25 * noſe, denotes a 8 50. An 

catalogue, 70: the ha z in Tycho's, 17; in the Britanini AQUILO, is 5 hawk's noſe. ed noſe, like the 

whereof, accordi ongitudes, Jatitudes, magni annic| that which uſed by Vitruvius f. fl 

We rn = inz to the two firſt are give anodes Sc. point of ” blows at 45 from 58 the north-eaſt wind ; fl 

g to the laſt, they are as follow : given by Hevelius; The = . i Ce Wind 1 towards the * 

BY by the marine ename aquzlo to TH, and PoIN a 

s. all ſtormy wi T. i 
y winds dreaded ! | 
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Names and fituation 
3 of the Kun N = W 
preced. | 10 1 orth. a | e ſclerotica, diſcovered | 
South, Cor three inform. TAE ll queous humour of red by Dr. Nuck 
mY CT eee Vp p 42 57 14 59 07 [4 | the inſide of the phonk eye is ſuppoſed to b. ene the a- 
6 48 141422 25 the diſcovery is n ranes which incloſe th onveyed into 
3 63 602g 8 NV ot univerſally allowed . One 
503 26 A, the altar, in al Fe ‚— PQ U 
5. | 8 14 05|22 15 A, the altar, in aſt 8 
Preced. of three i 8 oo 2946 fiſting of ei ronomy, a ſ. ; 
N _—_ foo ee eee 8 ; JARA B, 18 5 Fa x 15 rh ger conſtellation; con- | 
orth J of two i o4 40[18 13 27 [4 | T , ARABIC. Se: ele | $4 
ts 0 two inform, over the eagles 10 26 31 1 10 4+ . or ARABIA 765 BRAY 18. | 
| W ro #54 0 er akogns ard a Heaen wp 0 d Ul. 4 
9 1407119 37 16 5 of one is 1000 | ca le aſſures us. tg be of this beaſt. ; v1 
Mid. of Bos T 917 24119 33 22 |6 are as diligent 21 Wis or 3000 poun : Mp F : ordinary price 1 
e before Antinous's foot. 10 30 3x [46 | princes of their Pauly Re the genealogies of he F 1 Arabs j 
I les. A.: | Ir iy 
— 2 807% e ee whe es, Thy e e evry ve: . 
4 ame. 33 6 24 ir ſons, wh . ortu . 2 * 
Fed a aw e s 0, wen Goin, 8 3 
3 I 8 the next roo . „and a horſe ; Ats o N 
Preced. in Antinous's heel 3 56 5837 36 433 4 brought int E. to him. Vet ſuch 7 h who always lies in | 
| Wide . 1217 25118 HoRSsE o England, never proved the breed as have been jib 
Salle one in Antinous's foot: v2 46 59118 J's 26 5 ARABIAN 7 | very extraordinary. See i 
eq. in the eagle's tail. n if 25 15117 37 36 : ARABES QU . 2 YEAR | A 
A. 34136 ma een RAB ESK e | +4 
my I's S740 33 4 % G m— Grief abians. „ ſomething done after the 
et 7 7 que, and V. ; | 
233 E Jas, eee 
3 4 > anima | „Oc. erei 
15 58 + I = 2 5 6] Nilas foliages, NE ho but which NOS. Oar are no 
: 17 08 3026 54 11 2 ORISCO.. Ants, Ita ks, tc. See GRorEs y of ima- 
5. 17 05 4823 06 48 The words take their ri | QUE, and 
Preced. of 2 in th 1047 rabs, and other Mako. riſe from hence, that the M 
= Antinou' 1 of the tail. 12 4 3 22215517 . religion av gens s, uſe theſe kinds of TED 25 
outh 1 : | | 0 g a m to ef |; ents 3 
Middle nod Neem 1 ng Oh 1 18 36 856 [AR ABIC Aga aui r nn, 7 Ss 
a - : | 7 ; % . 0 
Notts 3” in the root of the tail. 0 bs 7 10 Fi 44 g 4 the Arabs. See 1 2 ſomething that relates to Arabia, or 
in the precedi , | 7 RABIC, or A ; NET n ia, or 
ſt of thr * mg wing; ; H 9 RABIC Tan 20 
RY e the root of the tal 19 17 2124 50.54 Hebrew. See Langu gue, is a branch or dialect | 
South in 2 N be. 24 33 32 22 4 4} Father Angelo de St Jolepl and HEBREW. Me, of the 
n, of In Antinous's bell d. wing. 8 | = ob. 46122 0412745 copiouſneR of the. frat. 7211 e much of the beauty and 
ly. 20 0 | | nns enen n 
„ee i 0 55/25 5608] & | hundred fr ſerpent; e 
* 1 orth i ntinous's knee. f wes >%h a ALPHA > arcs and ei ht f 4 ra hon; two 
e ee eee 
ind knee. -52 5 nee, een „„ . 
gods I" the bind fide of Ak edS "6 2031 47114 2303 [3 4| Nanga uſe; pf e numeral characters 
* 40 of Antinous. 3 155 10 48 18 25 21 8 4 The 4 1 e. 10 computations. See 
| | | 30 47 20 02 59 3 4 The Argbic characters ſtand ontradiſti bo 
f South i — 59 N ters itand Contr . 5 
1 ee eee 
* ceding ſhoulder. 23 be 40 "e 42 016 — 4 15 are generally of opinion h apt : 
- $4 $855 | 5626 F 4 r tau ht er 122 111 5 - t at . . $51 8 
pe, South in the beginning r „ Saracens, who . 
| ginning of * : 20 £2 1 tha Tenn aliger vv , 3 rrowed them 
N 45. g of the hind wi 5 52 03133 £208 |6 | at he immediate] as ſo ſatisfied of the! 
Tat | | | wg. 25.52 20132 39 24 6 conſulted about, ely pronounced a ſilver m al or oily s 
That immediate] WW | 9.4 h.) 1 ral figures 2 ut, modern; upon his bein 121 lion he was 
25 reced. of two DM the Lucida. Fo: 0 33134 50.06 [6 | Tal Plan 2355 0X08 on it. The ee the nume 
; 7 E ses _"w_ ived towards the cloſe mon opinion is, 
Subſeq. of the ſame. W bs 20 37 08131 1 Lnge we ff WORN the cloſe of the thitt ho 
50 oy 23 18 26010 05 . | ther Mabillon even afſure ign, who made vie of them Pa- 
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Yet Dr. Wallis inſiſts on their being of a much older ſtand- 
ing; and conchides they muſt have been uſed in England, 
at leaſt as long ago as the time of Hermannus Contractus, 
who lived about the year 1050; if not in ordinary affairs, 
yet at leaſt in mathematical ones, and particularly aſtrono- 
mical tables. V. Wall. Algebr. c. 4. | 

The ſame author gives us an inſtance of their antiquity in 


England, from a mantle-tree of a chimney, in the parſonage 


houſe of Helmdon in Northamptonſhire, wherein is the fol- 
lowing inſcription in Baſſo Relievo, M 133, being the date 
of the Year 1133. Philoſ. Tranſat. No 154. 

Mr. Luffkin furniſhes a yet earlier inſtance of their uſe, in 
the window of a houſe, part of which is a Roman wall, 
near the market-place in Colcheſter ; where between two 
carved Lions ſtands an eſcutcheon, containing the figures 
1090, Philoſ. Tranſat. Nꝰ 255. 

Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe characters were not 
borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks ; and that the 
were originally no other than the Greek letters, which 
we all know that people made uſe of to expreſs their numbers 
by. See NUMBER, NUMERAL, Ge. 


Gum ARABIC, is the name of a gum which diſtils from a ſpe- 


cies of acacia, growing in Egypt and Arabia, called by Bo- 
taniſts acacia vera. See Gun, and ACACIA, 

It is very common among us, but little is to be met with 
which is genuine; it is ſuſpected to be adulterated with our 
common plumb-tree gums. — That is accounted beſt, which 
is in ſmalleſt pieces, and almoſt of a white colour. 

It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous liquor, and is good in all 
kinds of fluxes; particularly catarrhs; as it thickens and 
ſoftens the too acrimonious Lunn, 


ARABICI, a kind of heretics, who ſprung up in Arabia, a- 


bout the year 207; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the 
ſoul died with the body, and alſo roſe again with it. See 
RESURRECTION. 

Euſebius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates, that a council was called to 
ſtop the progreſs of the riſing ſect; that Origen aſſiſted at it; 
and convinced them ſo thoroughly of their error, that they 
abjured it. See 'THNETOPSYCHITES. 


ARABICUS Ceſtus. See the article Cos us. 
ARA BIS M, ARA RISMusS, an idiom or manner of ſpeaking 


peculiar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. See Ip Io M, 
and ARABIC. | . 
R. Martin maintains, that the) ſometimes expreſſes an oath 
in the Hebrew, as well as the Arabic: Abenezra, a perfect 
maſter of the Arabic, and whe makes great uſe thereof to 
explain the Hebrew; does not rejet the ſentiment, nor 
et much approve it : he contents himſelf barely to rehearſe 
it, which for ſo zealous a partiſan of Arabi/ms, is enough to 
ſnew that he had no great opinion of it. —Father Souciet. 


AR ABLE Land, anciently called ARALIA, is ſuch as is fit 


for tillage, or plowing ; or which is actually plowed up from 
time to time. See LAND, and TILLAGE, 

It is thus called from the Latin arare, of aratrum, a plough. 
See PLOUGH, and PLOUGHING. 


membrane; and contend that it ought rather to be 2 
ke 


on as the external lamina of the pia mater, Which. ſend: j 
internal lamella between the folds of the cortical part of » 
brain, See Pia Mater, the 


ARACHNOIDEs, or ARANEA Tunica, is likewiſe uſed f. 
fine, ſlender tunic, wherewith the cryſtalline humour N 
ps * See CRYSTALLINE. 237 

his, others call cry/tallcides, and tunica cryſtallina | 
cryſtallini.— Many have even doubted of 2 e 
is the more extraordinary in that Galen ſpeaks 0 10 I 
compares it to a pellicle of an onion ; Veſalius reſemb] 1 
to fine tranſparent horn. —It is eaſily found in quadru why 
eſpecially the ſheep, ox, and horſe; and tho it be a 1; 
more difficult to diſcover in man, yet after a perſon has ON 
been ſhewn it, he will readily find it, 8 
What is ſurprizing, Briggs ſays not a word of it ; and f 
able an anatomiſt as Ruyſch, was long in ſuſpenſe do 7 
it was only by means of his injections that he diſcovered 1 
though ſo eaſy to diſcern in a hoop, * 
The arachnoides adheres by its poſteriour part to the vitre 
tunic, —In man it is twice as thick as a ſpider's web be 
leaſt the fore-part of it; in an ox it is as thick agai * 
man; and in a horſe thicker than in an ox. 
It has three uſes: Firſt, to retain the cryſtalline in the coll: 
of the vitreous humour, and prevent its changing ſituation: 
Secondly, to ſeparate the cryſtalline from the aqueous hum; 
and prevent its being continually moiſtened therewith. 
\ Thirdly, the lymphatics furniſh a liquor which they diſchaze 
into its cavity, wherewith the cryſtalline is continually te. 
freſhed ang kept in plight : inſomuch that when this liquor 
is wanting, the cryſtalline ſoon dries, grows hard, and o. 
pake, and may even be reduced to powder. V. Petit, ;, 
Mem: Acad. R. Scienc. an. 17 30. p. 622. ſegg. See CIIIAII 
and Tunic. | 

ARAOMETER®, AR#oMETRUM,an inſtrument when 
with to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids, See Hy. 
DROMETER, FLU1D, GRAVITY, and DEns1Ty, 

* The word is formed of the Greek agnes, rar,, tenuiy, 
thin; and Ae, meaſure. 
The aræometer, or water- poiſe, is uſually made of glaſs; con- 
ſiſting of a round hollow ball, which terminates in a long 
ſlender neck, hermetically ſealed a-top : there being firſt, a 
much running mercury put into it, as will ſerve to balance 
or keep it ſwimming in an erect poſition. 
The ſtem is divided into degrees; (as repreſented Tab. Prn- 
matics, fig. 18.) and by the depth of its deſcent into any li 
_—_ its lightneſs is concluded: for that fluid in which it 
inks leaſt, muſt be heavieſt; and that in which it fink 
loweſt, lighteſt. See W ATER-por/e, &c. | 

M. Homberg has invented a new aræometer, deſcribed in 
Phileſ. Tranſact. No. 262. thus: A ( fig. 19.) is a glaſs-bottle 
or matraſs, with ſo ſlender a neck, that a drop of water takes 
up in it about five or ſix lines, or$ of an inch. Near that 
neck is a ſmall capillary tube D, about fix inches long, and 
parallel to the neck. To fill the veſſel, the liquor is poured 


n as in 


in at the mouth B, (which is widened to receive a tunnel 


ARAB UM Lepra. „ g LærRA. 
5 See the article till it run out at D; that is, till it riſe in the neck to the 


* ARABUM Sandaracha. SANDARACHA, 


Eaſt Indies ; chiefly uſed by way of dram, and in punch. See 
Drink, PUNCH, &c. | 

The nature and compoſition of this celebrated liquor has 
been much controverted. The name arac, Mr. Lockyer aſ- 
ſures us, is an Indian word for ſtrong waters of all kinds; for 
that they call our ſpirits and brandy, Engliſb arac.—But, 
what we underſtand by the name arac, is really no other 
than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation, from a vegetable juice 
called toddy, which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-nut 
tree, like the birch-juice procured among us. See VEGE- 
TABLE, and TAPPING. 

The toddy, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleaſant drink of itſelf 
when new, and purges thoſe not uſed to it; and when 
ſtale, is heady, and makes good vinegar. The Engliſh at 


Madraſs uſe it as leven to raiſe their bread with. 
Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arac.—At Goa there | 


are divers kinds; ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled. The 
double diſtilled, which is that commonly ſent abroad, is but 
a weak ſpirit in compariſon with Batavia arac; yet on ac- 
count of its peculiar and agreeable flavour, is preferred to all 
the other aracs of India. This is attributed to the earthen 


veſſels, which alone they uſe at Goa to draw the ſpirit; | 


whereas at Batavia they uſe copper ftills. 
The Parier arac, made at Madraſs; and the Columbo, and 
—_— arac at other places, being fiery hot ſpirits, are little 
valued by the Europeans, and * rarely imported; 
though highly prized among the natives. 


ARACHNOIDESY®, in anatomy, a fine, thin, tranſparent 


membrane, which lying between the dura,. and pia mater, 


is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain, me- 


dulla oblongata, and ſpinal marrow. See MENinx, and 
BRAIN. 


* The word is borrowed from the Greek agg x in, a ſpider, 
ſpider's web; and «Hos, form: in regard of the fineneſs 
of the part, which is ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a ſpider's 
web. 


Many anatomiſts deny the exiſtence of ſuch third meninx, or 


ARAC, or ARRAC, a ſpirituous liquor, imported from the] mark C, by which means you have * the ſame bulk or 


quantity of liquor; and conſequently, by means of the ba- 
lance, can eatily tell, when different liquors fill it, which 
weighs moſt, or is moſt intenſely heavy. * 
Some regard, however, is to be had to the ſeaſon of the year, 
and degree of heat and cold in the weather: by reaſon ſome 
liquors rarefy with heat, and condenſe with cold, more than 
others; and accordingly take up more or leſs room, 
SPECIFIC Gravity, Einnracyion &c. 

By means of this inſtrument, the ingenious author has made 
a table, to ſhew the different weights of the ſame bulk of the 
moſt conſiderable chemical liquors, both in ſummer and 
winter; as follows : 3 | 


The areometer full of | weighed in ſummer, | in winter. 

or. dr. gr. 0%. dr. F. 
Quick- ſilver — — 11 00 06— 11 00 32 
Oil of tartar =—— ol 03 O8———o1 03 31 
Spirit of urine ——2—— OL OO J2———0I 00 43 


Oil of vitriol ot o3 58 Oz O4 03 
Spirit of nitre — OI OL 40———o01 ol 70 
ſalt or OO 39 ox 00 47 

Aqua fortis ol Ol 38———o1r ol 55 
Vinegar — O07 55 oo 07 60 
Spirit of wine ———— 00 ob . 479——00 06 61 

_ River water 00 07 53———00 07 57 
Diſtilled water ———— 00 07 50 oo 07 54 


The inſtrument itſelf weighed, when empty, one dra 
twent eight 487 | 1 7 1 
ARE A F : REQPAGUS. - 
AREOPAGITIC J the articles} An Bede 
ARAOSTYLE, AR#0STYL0s, in the ancient archutec 
ture, a ſort of intercolumnation, wherein the columns w** 
placed at the diſtance of eight, or, as ſome ſay, ten modu 
from one another,—See Tab. Archit. fig. 48. alſo the 4. 
ticle INTERCOLUMNA TION. | N 
In the aræoſtyle, the columns were the wideſt and hey 


: ARB 
the were ever planted at; whence the name from the 
. ape, rarus, and 5va©-, column. 


is chiefly uſed in the Tuſcan order ; at the gates 


le is | 
2 es and fortreſſes. See T usCan, &c, 
AR XOT I C'S, Apaiorinz, in medicine, ſuch remedies as 


| of the ſkin, and render them large e- 
2 N matter's being carried off by 7 — or 
inſenſible perſpiration. See PORE, SWEAT, PERSPIRA- 
Long da of aræoties belong diaphoretics, ſudorifics, Cc. 
See DIAPHORETIC, SUDORIFIC, &c. 3 
ARAIG NEE,in fortification, ſometimes denotes a branch, 
return, or gallery of a mine. See Mixk, Sc. | 
ARANEA Tunica, See ARACHNOIDES, 
RATRUM Terre, in our ancient law-books, as much 
A land as can be i tilled with one plough.— Hoc manerium 
et 30 aratrorum. See PLOUGH land. 5 
ARAT UR A Terre, an ancient ſervice which the tenant was 
to do his lord, by ploughing his land. See SERVICE, Oc. 
ARBALE T“, a kind of weapon, vulgarly called a creſs- 
bw. See HARQUEBUSS. 8 * 
* The word is derived from arbaliſta, i. e. arcuballifia, a bow 
with a ſling. 1 1 | 
The arbalet conſiſts of a ſteel-bow, ſet in a ſhaft of wood, 


furniſhed with a ſtring and a trigger; and is bent with a piece | 


of iron fitted for that purpoſe. —It ſerves to throw bullets, 
large arrows, darts, Qc. | 


The ancients had large machines to throw arrows withal, | 


called arbalets, or balliſtæ. See Ba LLISTA. 
ARBITER, in the civil law, a judge nominated by the ma- 


D 


whom they confer a power, by compromiſe, of deciding 


their difference according to law. See Jopox, and Cou- 


PROMISE. f . 3 
The Romans ſometimes ſubmitted to a ſingle arbiter; but 


ordinarily they choſe ſeveral ; and thoſe in an uneven num- 
ber. See ARBITRATION, 6c : 

In matters wherein the public was concerned, as crimes, 
marriages, affairs of ſtate, &c. it was not allowed to have 
recourſe to arbiters. Nor was it permitted to appeal from 
an arbitral ſentence ; the effect of an appeal being to ſuſpend 
the authority of a juriſdiction, not of a compact. See APPEAL. 
Among the moderns there are uſually divers kinds of ar- 
biters; ſome, obliged to go by the rigour of the law ; and o- 
thers, authorized by the a nog parties to relax, -or give 
way to natural equity, properly called arbitrators, See AR- 
BITRATION, 510 | 

Juſtinian (L. wt. c. de recept.) abſolutely” forbids a woman 
from being elected arbiter, or rather arbitreſs ; as judging 
ſuch an office unbecoming the ſex; And yet pope Alexan- 
der III. confirmed an arbitral ſentence given by a queen 

of France. * | 


Cardinal Wolſey was ſent by Henry VIII. to Francis I. with | 1 SUBSTANCE 


r Thinking Extended 
b f BODY 
power, on his behalf: ſo that he was conſtituted fole arbiter | 


full power to negociate, act, and conclude whatever he 
thought for, his * ſervice; and Francis gave him the ſame 


of both their affairs. 


ARBITRAGE,or ARBITREMENT, See ARBITRATION. | 
ARBITRARY *, in a general ſenſe, that which is not de- 


fined, or limited by any certain, expreſs law, or conſtitution, 


but left ſolely to the judgment, and diſcretion of another.— 
The puniſhment of ſuch a crime is arbitrary. Arbitrary fines 
or mulcts are uſually called amercements. See AMERCE-| 


The word is formed from the Latin arbitrium, will ; whence 


alſo arbiter, arbitrator, &C. 


The laws or meaſures whereby the creator acts, are arbitra- | 


ry; atleaſt all the phyſical laws; See Law of NATURE. 

ARBITRARY Power, Cee DesporTIM, MonaRcChy, Se. 

ARBITRATION, or ARBITRAGE, the referring: of a 
cauſe or quarrel to the decifion of one, or more indifferent 
perſons under the quality and denomination of arbiters, or 
arbitrators, See AR BIT ER, and ARRI T RAT OR. | 


An arbitrement is either general, that is, including all actions, 


quarrels, and demands; or ſpecial, which includes one or 
more matters, or facts ſpecified. | {224 | 

ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge, or commiſſioner, 
in one or more cauſes between party. and party, choſen by 
their mutual conſent. See ARBITRATION. | 


* 


Among us, two arbitrators are uſually chofe by the contend- 


ing parties; and in caſe theſe cannot agree, a third is added, |. 


called an umpire; in whoſe deciſion both ſides are bound to 
acquieſce. _ | | 

The civilians make a difference between arbiter, and arbitra- 
tere though both ground their power on the compromiſe of 
the parties, yet their liberty is diverſe : for an arbiter is tied 
to preceed and judge according to the forms gf law ; where- 
as an arbitrator is permitted wholly: to his wn diſcretion, 
withaut ſolemnity of proceſs, or courſe of judgment, to hear 


and accommodate the controverſy committed to him; ſo it 


be ju æta arbitrium boni viri. See ALTO & Baſſo. 
ARBITREMENT.. See ARBITRATION: //! 
ARBOR, in natural hiſtory, botany, Sc. See ARBOUR, 

and TREE, | GE, © YL 11570 tht 


Vail; . MS. 


giſtrate, or choſen voluntarily ” two contending” parties, on | 


ö 


A RB 


ARBOR in chymiſtry — ARRHOR phil;ſephica, is a name com- 
mon to ſeveral metalline cryſtallizations; thus culled from 
their ramifications reſembling a tree. See CRYSTAL LIZ A- 
ION. - Such are the yoo 

ARBOR Diane, ſometimes alſo called Axzor Lune, a kind 
of effioreſcence or cryſtallization, wherein aqua fortis incor- 
porated with filver, and mercury, being put in water, ex- 
pou and ſhoots itſelf into an appearance of a tree, with 

ranches, leaves, and flowers. | | 
The arbor Diane is properly a precipitation of ſilver in mer- 
cury : the operation of making it, belongs to the head of 
amalgamation. See AMALGAMATION. 
Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have produced a tree before the 
king of France, while they ſat at dinner: this paſſed at that 
time for a palingeneſia, or reſuſcitation; but may more na- 
turally be referred to the ſpecies of germinations we ate 
ſpeaking of. See the articles PALINGENEs1A, REVIVI- 
FICATION, Ec. | | 
The method of preparing the arbor Dianz, is thus: diſſolve 
one drachm of pure filver in aqua fortis, and to the ſolution 
add diſtilled vinegar and water, of each one ounce ; filtrate 
the mixture, and add an ounce and half of quick- ſilver; mix 
and ſhake the whole ſome time, in a round glaſs veſſel, the 
orifice being ſtopped with the finger; then ſet the whole 
to reſt, and in twenty-four hours time, it will ſhoot into 
branches, &c, of various figures, 


ArBoR Martis, is a germination of iron, reſembling a natural 
plant. 


the younger Lemery. 
The manner of the diſcovery was this: on a diſſolution of 
iron-filings in ſpirit of nitre, contained in a glaſs, he poured 
oil of tartar per deliquium : upon this the liquor ſoon ſwelled 
very conſiderably, though with very little fermentation ; 
and was no ſooner at reſt, than there aroſe a ſort of branches 
adhering. to the ſurface of the glaſs, which continuing to 
grow, at length covered it all over. 
he form of the branches was fo perſect, that one might 
even diſcover a. kind of leaves and flowers thereon ; ſo tha: 
this vegetation has as good a title to the appellation of arbor 
Martis, as the former has to that of arbor Diana. See Hi- 
ſtair. Acad. Royal. An. 1706. 
ARBOR Genealagica, tree of conſanguinity ; ſignifies a lineage 


| drawn out, under the figure or reſemblance of root, ſtock, 


branches, Sc. See ConsancuinitTy, GENEALO OY, 
Sc. 
ARBOR Porphyriana, n denotes a ſcale of 
beings; or a figure, conſiſting of three rows or columns of 
words; the middlemoſt whereof contains the ſeries of gene- 
ra and ſpecies, and bears ſome analogy to the trunk; and 
the extremes, containing the differences, to the branches of 
a tree. See GEN Us, SPECIES, and DIT FERENCE.— E. gr. 


Inanimate Animate 
ANIMAL. 
Irrational Rational 
MAN 
Thie That 


The arbor Porphyriana is otherwiſe called ſcala prædicamen- 


talis. See PREDICAMENT, Cc. 


ARBOR is alſo figuratively uſed in mechanics, for the principal 
parts of a machine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt.— It is 
alſo uſed for a ſpindle or axis whereon a machine turns. 
Arbor of a crane, a mill, windmill, &c. See Cranes, 

MILL, WinpMiLL, &c. | | 

ARBOREUS, ArBoREovs, is applied by ſome naturaliſts 
to ſuch excreſcencies, fungus's, moſſes, and other paraſites 
as grow on trees; in contradiſtinction from ſuch as grow 

on the ground. See FunGus, MusHRoom, GaLLs, Moss, 
PARASITE, ACORUs, Ce. | 

ARBORIS Pe#ezn. See the article PR TEN. 

AR BORIST, ArBortsT A, a perſon ſkilled in trees; their 
kinds, forms, natures, &c. See TREE, 
Arboriſt is an appellation' of leſs extent than botani/?, See 


ö 
* 
. 


Bor AN v, &c. | . 
ARBOUR, among gardeners, c. a kind of ſhady bower or 
cabinet; 3 to take the air in; yet keep out the ſun 
and rain. See GARDEN. 
Arbours are now gone much into diſuſe; being apt to be 
damp, and unwholeſome.— They are diſtinguiſhed into na- 
tural and artificral. IHE Ps! | | 
Natural AR BouRs, are formed only of the branches of trees, 
interwoven artfully, and borne up by ftrong lattice-work, 
poles, hoops, c. which make galleries, halls, porticocs, 
and green viſta's naturally covered. 
The trees wherewith theſe arbours are formed, are uſual] 
the female elm, or Dutch lime- tree; in regard they eaſily 
yield, and by their great quantity of ſmall boughs, form a 
thick bruſh-wood : the lower parts are filled up with horn- 


beam. 


e | Arti- 


The arbor Martis is but of late invention; we owe it to 


Bis, Arby, = * — 3 
IS * - o 4 ou - 


ARC „ 


F | 2 ; 
1 Artificial AkBouRs, and cabinets, are made of lattice-work, | ARCH «f progreſſion, or direction, is the arch of the ecliptic 
iſ! | borne up by ſtandards, croſs-rails, circles and arches of iron. | which a plahet ſeems to paſs over, when its motion i; 
cording to the order of the ſigns. Dix EC TI. 


which being planted and made ftrait, are wrought in chec-| ARCH of retrogradation is an arch of the ecliptic, deſeri 
kers, and faſtened with wire. while a planet is retrograde, and moves contrary to the o 
ARC“, or ARE. See the article Ax ch. der of the ſign. See RETROGRADATION, _ 0 
1 * 'The words are formed from the Latin arcus, a bow. ARCH tation. See STATION and STATIONARY. 
1 g ARC ANU M literally ſignifies a ſecret; and is therefore very] ARCM between the centres, is an arch, as AI, (Tab, Aftronm; 
| pertinently applied by quacks and impoſtors in medicine, who | Js. 35-) paſſing from the centre of the moon's Ihadow, A 
conceal their 1gnoranceand fraud under a pretence of ſecre- * e to her orbit GH, See EcLipse, ; 
g t 


if For which purpoſe they make uſe of ſmall fillets of oak, 
| 


cy. Hence legions of arcana. c aggregate of the ar ch between the centres AT, and the 
| here are alſo ſtanding officinal compoſitions, under the de-] apparent ſemi-diameter of the moon, be equal to the ſemi. 
RK | nomination of arcana.— Such are the | diameter of the ſhadow ; the eclipſe will be total without 
| 1 ARCANUM Corallinum, a preparation of red precipitate ; made 


any duration: if leſs, total with ſome duration; and if pre, 
by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre ; and repeating the diſtil-| ter, yet leſs than the ſum of the ſemi-diameters of the moon 
lation again and again, till a red powder be procured. This] and the ſhadow, partial. ; 
powder boiled in water, and the water poured off, and tarta- ARCH of viſion, is the lun s depth below the horizon, at which 
riſed ſpirit of wine put to the powder; two or three cohoba-| a ftar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear again, Ser 
tions are made: which leave a powder, much like the prince's| . Peetical RISING. 8 81 - ove 
powder ; of good uſe in the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, &c. It] ARCH, in architecture, is a concave ſtructure, raiſed with 3 
operates chiefly by ſtool. | mould bent in form of the arch of a curve, and ſerving 23 
ARCANUM duplicatum is prepared of the caput mortuum of a- the inward ſupport of any Flperſtructure, —See Tab, Archi 
qua fortis, by diſſolving it in hot water, filtrating, and eva-| fig. 36, and 37. See alſo BUILDING, 
porating it to a cuticle; then leaving it to ſhoot. | An arch, ſays Sir 1 Wotton, is nothing but a narroy 
The arcanum duplicatum, or panacea duplicata is extolled as a | or contracted vault ; anda vault, a dilated arch. See Vault. 
diuretic, and ſudorific.— The recipe was purchaſed at the Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious bull 
| expence of 500 dollars, by that great virtuoſo the duke of | — * in porticos, both within and without temples; in 
i Holſtein. Schroder, that prince's phyſician, writes wonders | public halls, as ceilings, the courts of palaces, Cloiſters, the. 
| | of its great uſes in hypochondriacal caſes, continued and in- atres and amphitheatres. See PoRTico, THEATRE, Cx. 
1 termitting fevers, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. 1 8 LING, c. | 
| ARCANUM Foviale, is made of an amalgama of mercury and | They are alſo uſed as buttreſſes and counter-forts to ſupper: 
tin, digeſted in ſpirit of nitre : the nirte being drawn off, the} large walls laid deep in the carth, for foundations of bridges 
remaining matter is wetted with ſpirit of wine, and the] and aquæducts, for triumphal arches, gates, windows, Er. 
ſpirit burnt away; and this for ſeveral times till the pungent | See Bur T RES, ARC-BouTANT, Oc. | 
taſte is gone : what remains is uſed much with the ſame in- Arches are ſuſtained by peers, impoſts, & c. Sce P E ER, Iu- 
tentions as the antihecticum Poterii, and is recommended by] POST, Cc. 2 : 
' ſome as a ſudorific, See ANTIHECTICUM, Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ftrait. 
©. ARC-BovTaxrT®, in building, a kind of flat arch, or part of | Circular ARCHEs, are of three kinds, viz. | 
an arch, abutting againſt the feet of an arch, or reins of a | Semicircular ARCHEs, thoſe which make an exact ſemicircle, 
vault, to ſupport, and prevent their giving away. See VauLT,| and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the arch; 
ARCH, c. called alſo by the French builders, perfect arches, and archei 
* 'The name is French ; formed of arc and bouter, to a-but. en plein ceintre. : | 
Arc-beutants are only arched buttreſſes, See BuTTREss, | Scheme ARCHEs, thoſe which are leſs than a ſemicircle, and 
and BUTMENT. | | conſequently are flatter arches; containing ſome, 90 degrees, 
ARCH, ARk, ARCvs, a part of any curve line; e. gr. of a] others 70, and others only 60: called alſo imperfect arches, 
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ARCH of a circle, is a part of the circumference thereof, leſs 


Concentric Axc HES. See the article CoNCENTRIC. 
Equal ARCHEs, are ſuch arches of the ſame or equal circles, as 


Similar ARCHEs are thoſe which contain the ſame number of 


ARCH,in aſtronomy. Diurnal Ar cn of the ſun, is part of a 


arch of the meridian : the longitude, by an arch of a paral- 


circle, ellipſis, or the like. See CuRvx. 


than a half, or ſemicircle.—Such is AE B (Tab. Geometry, 
. 6.) See CiRCLE, and CIRCUMFERENCE. 

Ihe baſe or line A B that joins the two extremes of the arch 

is called the chord ; and the perpendicular DE raiſed in the 

middle of that line, the ſine of the arch. See CHorp and 

SINE. | 3 ; 

All angles are meaſured by arches.—To know their quantity, 

an arch is deſcribed, having its centre in the point of the an- 
le. See ANGLE, | 

2 circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees; and 


ARCHES of the third and fourth point, as ſome of our workmen 


call them, though the Italians call them di terze and quarts 
acuto, becauſe they always concur in an acute angle at top,— 
Theſe conſiſt of two arches of a circle ing in an angle at 
the top, and are drawn from the diviſion of the chord into 
three or four parts, at pleaſure.— Of this kind are many of the 
arches in old Gothic buildings ; but on account, both of their 
weakneſs and unſightlineſs, they ought, according tv Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton, to be for ever excluded out of all buildings. 


Elliptical ARCHES, conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipfis ; and were for- 


merly much uſed inſtead of mantle, trees in chimneys.— 
Theſe have commonly a keyſtone and chaptrels or impuſts. 


an arch is eſtimated according to the number of thoſe de- Strait ARCHES, are thoſe whoſe upper and under edges are 


grees it takes up. —Thus an arch is ſaid to be of 30, of 80, 
of 100 degrees. See DEGREE. 


contain the ſame number of degrees. See EqQu a L.—Hence 
In the ſame or equal circles, equal chords ſubtend equal| 
arches.—And hence, again, arches intercepted between pa- 

rallel chords are equal. | | 
A radius, CE, fig. 6. which biſſects the chord in D, does 
alſo biſſect the arch in E; and is perpendicular to the 
chord, and on the contrary. And hence the problem, to 
biſſect an arch is ſolved by drawing a line CE perpendicular 
to the chord in D. | 


degrees of unequal circles. See SIMILAR, and LiKE,—P| 
Such are the arches AB and DE, fig. 87. | 


Two radii being drawn from the centre of two concentric | 


circles; the two arches intercepted between them, bear the | 
ſame ratio to their reſpective peripheries ; and alſo the two 
ſectors to the areas of their reſpective circles. See ANGLE. 
The diſtance of the centre of gravity of an arch of a circle, | 
from the centre of the circle, is a third proportional to a third 
part of the periphery and the radius. See CENTER of 
Gravity. 

For the ſines, tangents, &c. of arches ; ſee Sing, Tan- 
GENT, &c. 


circle parallel to the equator, deſcribed by the ſun in his 
courſe betwixt riſing and ſetting. See Diux NAL, Day, &c. 
His nocturnal arch is of the ſame kind; excepting that it is 
deſcribed betwixt his ſetting and riſing. See Hows: R1- 
SING, Sc. See alſo NocrURNAL. | 
The latitude and elevation of the pole are mEaſured by an 


lel circle, See ELEVAT10N, LaTiITUDE, LonGiTuDE, 
Oc. ; | 


I 


ſtrait ; as in the others they are curved ; and thoſe two edges 
alſo parallel, and the ends and joints all pointing towards a 
centre.—Theſe are principally uſed over windows, doors, 
oc, 


The doctrine and uſe of arches is well delivered by Sir Henry 


Wotton, in the following Theorems. —1/?, All matter, un- 
leſs impeded, tends to the centre of the earth in a per- 
ndicular line. See DEsCENT, GRAviTY, CENTRE, &. 

2aly, All ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, &c. in their or- 
dinary rectangular form, if laid in numbers, one by the fide 
of another, in a level row, and their extreme ones ſuftained 
between two ſupporters ; thoſe in the middle will neceſſarily 
ſink, even by their own gravity, much more if preſſed down 
by any ſuperincumbent weight. To make them ſtand there- 
fore, either their figure or their poſition muſt be altered, 

34ly, Stones, or other materials being figured cuneatim, 4. e 
wedge-wiſe, broader above than below, and laid in a lev 


row, with their two extremes ſupported as in the preceding 


theorem; and pointing all to the ſame centre; none of them 
can ſink, till the ſupporters or butments give way, becauſe 
they want room in that fituation to deſcend perpendicularly. 


But this is but a weak ſtructure; in regard the ſupporters 


are ſubje& to too much impulſion, eſpecially. where the line 
is long; for which reaſon the form of ſtrait arches is ſeldom 
uſed, excepting over doors and windows, where the line 1 
ſhort.—In order to fortify the work, therefore, we mult not 
only change the figure of the materials, but alſo their poſi- 
tion, 

4thly, If the 3 be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and be diſpoſed 
in form of 

in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid arch can fink down- 


wards, for want of room to deſcend perpendicularly ; nor 


can the ſupporters or butments ſuffer ſo much violence as in 


the precedent platform : for the convexity will always make 
the incumbent wag rather reſt upon the ſupporters, than 
: whence this corollary may be an 


heave them outwar 


| dedu 


circular arch, and pointing to ſome centre; 
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| ſecureſt of all the arches above mentioned 
deduced, * bee: and of all vaults, the hemiſpherical. 
- eircular vaults, raiſed on the whole diameter, 

hly, As ſemi-circ ( 

5 Ns ſtrongeſt ; ſo thoſe are the moſt beautiful, which | 

— ine to the ſame height, are yet diſtended, one err! 

_— er than the ſaid diameter: which addition of width 
ark nie greatly to their beauty, without diminiſhing 
any thing conſiderable of their ſtrength. ; 
It is however, to be obſerved, that according to geome- 

ical ſtrictneſs, to have the ſtrongeſt arches, they muſt not 
1 tions of circles, but of another curve, called the cate- 

* whoſe nature is ſuch, that a number of ſpheres diſpo- 
Ted in chis form, will ſuſtain each other, and form an geb. 

RIA. 

— Gregory even ſhews, that arches conſtructed in other 
curves only ſtand, or ſuſtain themſelves by virtue of the ca- 
cur? contained in their thickneſs ; ſo that were they made 
infinitely Nender or thin, they muſt tumble of courſe ; where- 
as the catenaria, though infinitely lender, muſt ftand, in re- 
gard no one point thereof tends downward more than any 
Scher. Philoſoph. Tranſact. N“ 231.— See further of the 
theory of arches under the article VAuLT. 

Azcn is particularly uſed for the ſpace between the two peers 
of a bridge. See PEER and BrIDGE. | 3 
The chief or maſter- arch is that in the middle; which is wi- 
deſt, and uſually _ and the water under it deepeſt : 
being intended for paſſage of boats or other veſſels.— 
We read of bridges in the eaft, which conſiſt of 300 
ns Sk See the articles KE Y- Stone, and Voussoir, | 

T;mpan of ARCH. See the article TTM AN. | 

Triumphal ARCH, is a gate, or paſſage into a city, built of ſtone, 
or marble, and magnificently adorned with eme, 
ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. ſerving not only to adorn a tri- 


+4 


umph, at the return from a victorious expedition, but alſo to N conc the heredi 


preſerve the memory of the conqueror to poſterity. See 
TRIUMPH. | 3 
The moſt celebrated triumphal arches, now remaining of an- 
W tiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and of Con- 
ſtantine, at Rome, of which we have figures given 2 Des 
= Godetz,—One of the gates of Orange is a triumphal arch 
of C. Marius —The gates Peyro at Montpelier, and of St. 
W Denis, St. Martin, and St. Antoine at Paris, do alſo deſerve 
= to have been triumphal arches. | 
BS rd! Anck. See the article MURAL, | 
= Arca, in the ſcripture ſenſe. See the article An x. 
Ack“, or ARCH, is alſo a term without any meaning of it- 
= ſelf, but which becomes very fignificant in compoſition with 
other words ; as it heightens and exaggerates them ; and has 
the force of a ſuperlative, to ſhew the greateſt degree, or e- 
minence of any thing. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek apy, beginning ; -whence 
apy &, princeps, ſummus, prince, or chief. 
Thus we fay arch-fool, arch-rogue, &c. to expreſs folly, and 
knavery in the utmoſt degree.—So alſo arch-treaſurer, arch- 
angel, arch-biſhop, arch- heretic, &. to denote ſuch as have 
a pre-eminence over others. | | 
In Engliſh, we uſually cut off the final i, from archi, though 
= with very ill effect; as the words wherewith it is joined, found 
| much harſher on that ſcore, . than they would do were it 
preſerved entire, as it is in moſt other languages. See A- 
—_— NoMALovs, Ec. ; | 
MA RCHAUS, or AxcnhEus. See the article AxchkEus. 
ERCH-ANGEL®, an intellectual ſubſtance or angel, in the 
Ss <i2hth rank among the bleſſed ſpirits which compole the ce- 
leitial hierarchy. See ANGEL, and HIERARCHY. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek agg, prince, and 
, angel. | 
\R CHBISHOP, ArcHirpiscoPvs, a metropolitan pre- 
late, having ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops under him. See 
BISHOP, SUFFRAGAN, @c. Cx 4 
-Irchbiſhops were not known in the eaſt, till about the year 
320 3 and though there were ſome ſoon after this who had 
due title, yet that was only a perſonal honour by which the 
biſhops of conſiderable cities were diſtinguiſhed.—It was not 
iill of late that archbiſbops became metropolitans, and had ſuf- 
'T422Ns under them. See METROPOLITAN. | 
Athanaſius appears to be the firſt who uſed the title archb;- 
ſhop, which he Fave occaſionally to his predeceſſor ; Gregory 
Nazianzen, in like manner, gave it to Athanaſiug: not that 
eicher of them were entitled to any juriſdiction, or even pre- 
cedence, in virtue thereof. | 8 
Among the Latins, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that ſpeaks 
ot archbiſhops. He diſtinguiſhes four orders or degrees in the 
eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, archbiſhops, metropo- 
tans, and biſhops, See PATRIARCH, Ge. 
-1gland is divided into two archbiſhoprics, or provinces. 
n Y ARCHBISHOPRIC, 
CHBISHOPRIC, ArcnizeiscorATvs, the dignity | 


| 


AxcHBISHOp. 


ere are now two archbiſhoprics in England, viz. of Canter- | 


of archbiſhop ; or the province under his juriſdiction. See 


ARC 


called primate of all Engkind, and the latter ſimply, pri- 
mate of England. See PRIMATE, and METROPOLITAN. 

The archbithop of Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction over 
Ireland as well as England; and was ſtyled a patriarch, and 
ſometimes alterius orbis papa, and orbis Britamici pontifex. 

Matters were done and recorded in his name thus, anno ponti- 

ficatus noſtri primo, &c. See Par RIARck, Pore, &c,— 
He was alſo Legatus natus. See LE GATE. 

He even enjoyed ſomè ſpecial marks of royalty; as, to be 

patron of a biſhopric, which he was of Rocheſter; to make 

knights, coin monies, &c,—He is till the firſt peer of Eng- 
land, and next to the royal family; having Ls, e of all 
dukes, and all great officers of the crown. See NOBIIITy 

PRER, PRECEDENCE, Sc. | 4 

He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills and 

teſtaments, and granting letters of adminiſtration. See Pk o- 

BATE, ADMINISTRATION, c. | 

He has alſo a power to grant licences and diſpenfations in all 

caſes formerly fued for in the court of Rome, and not repug- 

nant to the law of God. See DrsptnsSATION, PLURATLI- 

TY, NoN-RESIDENCE, COMMENDAM, Cc. 

He alſo holds ſeveral courts of judicature ; as, court of arches, 

court of audience, prerogative court, and court of peculiars, 

See ARCHES, AUDIENCE, Cc. | 

The archbiſhop of York has the like rights in his province, 

as the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; has precedence of all dukes 

not of the royal blood; and all officers of ſtate except the 
lord high chancellor. He has the rights of a count Palatine 

over Hexamſhire. See ConvocaTtion, c. 

ARCH-BUT LER, ArcnieinCERNA, the great butler 

or ſkinker of the empire. 

The — Bohemia is arch- butler: his buſineſs is to pre- 

ſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertainment; but he is not 

obliged to officiate with his crown on, He has for vicar or 
prince of Limbourgh. See ELECToOR. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Azxcari-CaMeERARIUS, an 
officer of the empire; much the ſame with what in England 
we call great chamberlain. See CHAMBERLAIN. 

The elector of Brandenbourg is arch-chamberlain of the em- 
ire, being ſo appointed by the golden bull; and in that qua- 
ity, he bears the ſcepter before the emperor, walking on 

the left hand of the elector of Saxony. At fome ſolemnities 

he ſerves on horſeback like other eleQors, carrying a baſon 


with a towel in his hands: from which alighting be ſets it 


for the emperor to waſh. —He has his vicar or ſub arch-cham- 


berlain, ho is prince of Hohenzollern, of the houſe of Bran- 
denbourg. See Ex CTO, Eurit, Sc. | 
ARCH-CHANCELLOR, AxrcHi-canCcELLARIUS, 
great chancellor, who anciently preſided over the notaries, 
that is, the ſecretaries of a court, See CHANCELLOR, 
This office chiefly obtained in France, under the two firſt 
races of their kings ; and afterwards under the empire : as 
they had three ſeveral territories, Germany, Italy, and Arles ; 
they had three arch-chancellors; and hence the three arch- 
chancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany, the archbiſhop of 
Mentz being arch- chancellor of Germany, the archbiſhop of 
Cologn of Italy, and the arch-biſhop of Treves of Arles. 
Bern. de Mallincrot, in an expreſs treatiſe de Archicancel- 
lariis Imperii Romani, ſhews that theſe three archbiſhops were 
arch-chancellers before they were electors. We alſo read of 
arch-chancellors of Burgundy, &c. | 

ARC H-C HANT OR, Axchic Ax rox, the chief or pre- 
ſident of the chantors of a church. See CHAN TOR. 


ARCH DEACON, ARCHIDIACONUs, a church officer, 


veſted with a juriſdiction over the laity and clergy, next after 
the biſhop, either through the whole dioceſe, or only a part 
of it. See VisITATION, PARISH, Ge. 
The archdeacen, ſometimes alſo called arch-levite, was ori- 
inally the firſt and eldeſt of the deacons who attended on the 
biſhop : whence his name. See DEAcox. | 
He was not known before the council of Nice: his function 
is ſince become a dignity ; and even ſet above that of a prieſt : 
though anciently it was quite otherwiſe. The archdeacon was 
the biſhop's chief minifter for all external concerns, and par- 
ticularly the adminiſtration of the temporalties. He took 
care that order and decency were obſerved in divine ſervice, 
looked to the ornaments and utenſils of the church ; had 
the direction of the poor, and the inſpection of the manners 
and behaviour of eng : for which reaſon he was called 
the bi/hop's heart, and eye ; oculus epiſcopi, & cor epiſcopi. 
Theſe advantages ſoon got him the upper hand over prieſts, 
who had onl Piritual functions. But he had no juriſdiction 
over them till the fixth century ; though by this time he was 
become ſuperior to the archimandrite, or rural dean himſelf. 
See RURAL Dean, and CnorgeiscoPus, 
In the tenth century archdeacons were conſidered, as having 
juriſdiction in their own right, or attached to their office ; 
with a power of delegating it to others. But from that 


ſing theit number. He whoſe diſtrict lay in the capital ci- 
„took the quality of great archdeacon. ONE 
W. have ſixty archdeacons in England: their office is to vi- 


bury and Vork; the prelates whereof are called 1 and 
Metropelttans ; with this only difference, that the former is 


ſit every two years in three, to enquire into reparations and 
arable belonging to the church, reform abuſes in eccle- 
| ſiaſtical 


time meaſures were taken to leſſen their power, by increa- 


A 
A 


ARCHE, Apxn, is a Greek word, importing the beginning. | 
ARCHE, among phyſicians, is the beginning or firſt period of 


A 


ARCHED Legs, is an imperfection in a horſe, when being in his 


ARCHERSS®, a kind of militia or ſoldiery, armed with 


A 


ARCHERY was greatly encouraged among our anceſtors, and 


that the Engliſh archers became the beſt in Europe. Moſt 


have always a bow and two ſhafts in readineſs. — Even ſer- 


A R C 


ſiaſtical matters, and bring the more weighty affairs before 
the biſhop ; beſides which, they have alſo a power to ſuſpend, 
excommunicate, and in many places to prove wills, and in 
ſome to inſtitute to benefices. | 
It is one part of the archdeacon's office to induct all clerks in- 
to their benefices within his juriſdictiun; and by the act of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's orders. See IN- 
DUCTION. 
Many archdeacons in old foundations, have, by preſcription, 
their courts and officials as biſhops have, See CouRT, 
OFFICIAL, Bis Hor, Oc. 225 | 
RCHD R UID, ArcHaipruiDA, the chief or pontiff of 
the ancient Druids in a nation. See DRI. 
RCHDUKE, Arxcnipux, a duke veſted. with ſome 
uality, pre-eminence, and authority above other dukes. . See 
UKE, $k £81 35.73 
The archduke of Auſtria is a very ancient title. 
alſo formerly been archdukes Clormia, and Brabant. 
Auftria was erected into a marquiſate by Otho, or Henry I. 
and into a duchy by Frederic I. in 1156: but we don't well 
know when, nor why the title archduchy was given it.—It is 
commonly held, that duke Frederic IV. fiſt aſſumed the 
quality: others ſay, it was firſt given by the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. in 1459, and ample privileges annexed to it. 
The principal privileges of this ſtate are, that the archduke 
ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his own dominions, without appeal ,| 
that he ſhall be judged to have received the inveſtiture of his 
ſtates, after having demanded it three times ; and cannot be 
deprived of his countries, even by the emperor and the ſtates, 
of the empire: that no affair of the empire can be concluded 
without his participation; and that he have a power of 
creating counts, barons, and gentlemen, throughout the whole 
empire : which are privileges to which the other dukes of 
the empire are ſtrangers. | | 


a diſeaſe. See PERIOD. | 
RCHED Huntain. See the article FoUuN T AIN. 


natural poſition, he has his legs bent forwards; ſo as his 
whole leg makes a kind of arch or bow. See HoRsE, 

It uſually ariſes from exceſſive labour, whereby the back- 
ſinews are made to ſhrink up, ſo that the legs remain arched, 
and tremble after a little riding. Though the diſorder is na- 
tural to ſome horſes. 


bows and arrows. See the articles ARM, ARROW, Ge. 


*The word is formed of the Latin arcus, a bow; whence ar- 
cunrius, and even arquis, and arquites, as they are alſo deno- 
minated in the corrupt ſtate of that tongue. 


Archers were much in uſe in former times ; but are now laid 
aſide, excepting in Turkey, and ſome of the eaſtern countries; 
where there are companies of archers ſtill on foot in their 
armies: with which they did terrible execution at the battle 
of Lepanto. 54 | 

The name archer, however, is ſtill retained even where the 
thing is loſt : thus, in France, the officers who attend the 
lieutenants de police, and provoſts, to make captures, ſeizures, 
arreſts, &c. are called archers ; though their arms be only 
halbards or cargbines.— In this ſenſe they ſay, the archers of 
the grand prevot de Phatel ; of the prevot des marchanads ; 
the city archers ;_the archers du guet, or of the watch, c. 
—Small parties of archers, called alſo gens de marechauſſee, 
are continually patrolling on the great roads, to ſecure them 
againſt robbers.—T he Diligences of Lyons, & c. are always 
eſcorted by a party of archers. 

To the diligence of theſe archers or marſhals men, it is ow- 
ing, that perſons now travel in all parts of France in the ut- 
moſt ſecurity ; there being fewer robberies on the highway 
in the whole kingdom in a year, than about London in a 
week. ; 


They have alſo their archers des pauvres, archers of the poor ; 


whoſe office it is to ſeize ſuch beggars as they find in the 
ſtreets, and carry them to the hoſpitals. 

RCHERY, the art or exerciſe of ſhooting with bow and 
arrows. See Bow, Ec. 


many ſtatutes made for regulation thereof: whence it was 


of our victories in France are the purchaſe of the long bow. 
In the ſtat. 33 H. 8. complaint is made of divers new 
and crafty games invented, as /ogetting, ſhovegroat, &c, by 
reaſon whereof archery was ſorely decayed, and divers bow- 

ers and fletchers, for lack of work, forced to go and live in 
Scotland. By this act, men under 60 years of age are com- 
manded to cxerciſe ſhooting in long-bows; and to have a 
bow and arrows always ready. — Children from 7 years old 
40 17, are alſo enjoined ko be bred up in ſhooting; and to 


vants are not excuſed; but thoſe who want money to buy 
a bow, are to be ſupplied by their maſters, and the price 
deduced out of their wages. —Aliens are forbid to ſhoot 


There have | 


with a long bow, without cfpecial licence from the king, 


ARC 


By the ſame law it is forbid to ſhoot at a ſtanding ge. 
unleſs it be ſor a rover, where the archer is to . 
mark at every ſhoot. Any perſon above 24 years old * 


keepi n 
See $ * 


ARCH Es, or Court of ARCHE o, is one of the archbiſho 5 


parts of the province of Canterbury. See Court, on 
| | þ 


This court is thus called, from the arched church and ta, 
ol St. Mary le Bow, whete it was wont to be E * 
officers belonging to it are the judge, actuar ys Tegilters al 
| y Wy 

K 1 


teen pariſhes in London, termed a deanery, exe 
authority of the biſhop of London, and belongi np — 
biſhop of Canterbury; of which the pariſh of Bow is 0 
2 A ages 951290904 ons 
thers ſuppoſe the denomination and functions 
the arches to have aroſe hence, that the — — why 
or dean, being oft einployed abroad in foreign embaſſies the 
dean of the arches was his ſubſtitute in this court. a 
This judge on any appeal made, forthwith; and without an 
farther examination of the cauſe, ſends out his Citation to 
the appellee, and his inhibition to the judge from whom th 
appeal was made. A1 | g 
ie advocates who are allowed to plead. in the arch 
are to be doctors of the civil law, in one of our — 
See ADVOCATE. 3 eee i 
ARCHETYPE®, Aßgchryrus, the firſt pattern, or 
model, by which any work is formed, or which is copied 
after, to make another like it. See Mop. . 
The word is compounded of beginning; 
type. See Tant N ae 55 RV wes. 
In this ſenſe the word coincides with original, or prototyje ; 
and ſtands oppoſed to copy. See 8 and — 4 
Among minters, &c, archetype is peculiarly uſed for the ſtan- 
dard or original weight, by. which/the o weights are to 
be adjuſted and examined. See STANDARD. 
Philofophers, particularly the Platoniſts, talk of an archetpol 
world meaning, the world, ſuch as it exiſted in the divine 
mind, or in the idea of God, before the creation. See ID x a, 
PLATONISMd, G. 5 
ARCHEUNU CH, AR cHTIEZUN Vc RVUS, the chief of the 
eunuchs. See EUNUCH, . © | 
The archeunuch was one of the principal officers in Conſtan- 
tinople, under the Greek Emperors. Na | 
ARCH EUS“, an obſcure term, uſed chiefly among thean- 
cient chymiſts, to expreſs, I know not what principle of life 
and motion, the cauſe of all the effects which we obſerve in 
nature: See DLIFR.i£921 297 70 373 Fins S# AM 
* The word is derived from » py, principle. 
As the chymiſts differ in their ideas of a vital cauſe ; the term 
archeus becomes applied to very different things : though molt 
of them conceive it of the nature of fire. See FIRE. 
Some uſe archeus, to denote the fire lodged in the centre of 
the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of metals 
and minerals, and which they believe to be the principle of 
life in vegetables. See CENTRAL, Cc. | 
Others by the word archeus mean a certain univerſal ſpirit, 
diffuſed throughout the whole creation, the active cauſe of all 
the phenomena in nature, See SPIRIT, ETHER, Mr- 
DIUM, Cc. *; 
Others, inſtead of archeus, chuſe to call this the anima nun- 
di; and others the vulcan or heat of the earth. See ANINA 
Mundi, &c. | af 
They add, that all bodies have their ſhare of this archas; 
and when this is corrupted, it produces diſeaſes, which they 
call arch-al diſeaſes. | | 
They likewiſe attribute ideas to it; which for this reaſon 
they call archeal ideas. See IDEA. | 
Hebwohe is a great aſſerter of the dogma of an archeu.— 
No poiſon, ſays he, can act on a dead carcaſs : if, there- 
fore, it have any effect, it is by means of the archeus. He 
adds, 1 any heterogeneous body happen to be preſent 
© to the archeus ; it riſes into a fervour, endeavours to e 
< pel the hoſtile matter; and, in order to that, exerts all thc 
& force of the body, To cure any diſeaſe, therefore, b . 
« pacify, and compoſe this archeus. | This archeus, he he as, 
4e is irritated at the leaſt appearance of any thing heteroge* 
& neous ; and as its office is to watch over the health, an 
« fafety of the whole body; it is excited at the voy ſhadov 
of the enemy, calls its forces to the charge, raiſes ſeyers, 
« Ge. All, therefore, required to an univerſal medieite, 
« is ſomething that may readily pacify, and Jay this u, 
„natural fever upon all occalions.” This doctrine © 
\ | 1 554 | | b K Helmon!, 
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ARCHIA COLYTHUS, an ancient dignity, in cathedral 
) | 


1% laave obſerves, would not be ſo abſurd, did he 

Font oe anding to this archeus : ſetting this aſide, 

5 ; orinciple which renders poiſons deadly, and remedies be- 
C 


keial, is the circulation of the blood. See CIRCULAT1ON, | 
ne , x : 


and BL 00D- 


hes: the miniſters whereof were divided into four or- 

chure . degrees, viz, prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, and aco- 
ders, or which had their chiefs. The chief of the aco- 
175 das called archiacolythus. See ACOLYTHUs, Cc. - 

4 HAT ER“, ARCHIATRUS, Ap iar, properly de- 
A oo the chief phyſician of a prince who retains ſeveral. See 
"Y The ps is formed of the Greek egy, principium, chief, and 

toll pots medicus, A phyſician. ; . 

ARCHIDA PIFER, or chief ſewer, is a great officer of 

the empire. See DAPIFER.. | 
The elcctor of Bavaria is archidapifer —The palatine of the 
Rhine pretended this office was annexed to his Palatinate ; 
but has ſince deſiſted. See PALATINE, 
ARCHIGAL LUS, in antiquity, the high prieſt of Cybele, 
"or the chief of the eunuch-prieſts of that goddeſs, called 
Galli. See GALLI. 5 25 
aRCHILOC HIAN, a term in poetry, applied to a fort of 
verſes, whereof Archilochus was the inventor. See VERSE. 
Theſe conſiſt of ſeven feet; the four firſt whereof are ordi- | 
narily dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees ; the three laſt tro- 
chees : for inſtance 3 ; 

$:lvitur acris hyems grata vice veris & Favoni, Hor, 
It is uſual to mix iambic verſes of ſix feet, abating a ſyllable, 
with crchilochian verſes 3 as Horace himſelf has done in the | 
ode now cited. | 
Theſe verſes are alſo called dactylic, on account of the dactyls 
at the beginning. See DACTYL, and DacTyLic, 


ARCHIMAN DRITE, Apx:uavderrns, the ſuperior of a 
monaſtery ; amounting to what we now call abbot. See AB- 
BOT, SUPERIOR, Cc. 

Covarruvias obſerves, that the word literally denotes the 
chief or leader of a flock ; in which ſenſe it may be applied 
to any eccleſiaſtical ſuperior : accordingly, we find the name 
ſometimes attributed to archbiſhops. But among the Greeks, 
where it is chiefly uſed, it is reſtrained to the chief of an 
abby. 

M. — maintains the word originally derived from the 
Syriac; at leaſt the part mandrite, which by a circuition, he 
makes to fign'&- © ary, or monk. 2 

ARC HIM. UES's Screw. See the article Sc RE. 

ARCHIMIME, Ax cnimimus, is the ſame thing, in effect, 

with arch- buffoon, or mimic. 

The archimimes, among the Romans, were perſons who imi- 


tated the manners, geſtures, and ſpeech, both of the livin 

and the dead. Sos Mitac, OS ; 

At firſt they were only employed on the theatre; but were 

afterwards admitted to their feaſts, and at laſt to their fune- 

rals: where they walked after the corps, counterfeiting the 

geſtures and behaviour of the perſon who was carrying to the 
tuneral pile; as if he were ſtill alive. See FoneRAL, 

ARCHIPELAGO®, in geography; a ſea interrupted by 
a „ a. e DEA, Pp" & 

e word is form corruption eopelagus, g. d. 

Egean ſea, which, a * is ne of Too 1 a 


name originally given it by the Greeks; but for what feaſon 
15 not agreed on. 


Euxine, which they call the black ſea. 


he modern geographers mention other Archipelago's ; as, | 
zarus, near the coaſt of Malabar and Malacca ; the | 


that of La 


Archipelags of Mexico; that of the Caribbees, wherein are 


above 12000 iſlands ; that of the Philippines, called, by ſome, 


the great Archi elago, containing 11000 iſlands ; thoſe of the 


Molucco's, of Cele 
ARCHIPHE 08 
ewiſh ſynago 
kim, or titles 
© ar chipher 


gues appointed to read and interpret the Pera- 
and heads of the law, and the prophets. 


as Grotius and 


the chief or principal of theſe appointed to read, explain, and 


e the law, in their ſchools.— And hence the name; 
or G i —_ of the Greek ae, chief; and the Hebrew 

a e = . . . : 
ARCHI ST D. pherak, diviſion, chapter. 


RATEGUS, ApXifearnye, the generaliſſimo, 


A N oy TT general of an army. See STRATEGUS. 
chitecture, 


and other artificers em 
LAN, Dz$16N, tc, 


© word is derived from the Greek 2:50; princeps, and 
T 1 4 1 
Vo 0 5 NN workman, 2. d. the princip worleman. 


ARCHI-LUT E. See the article Axc iL EUTo. | 


RACITZ, ApxiPegarurai, miniſters in the | 


acita was not the ſame with the archiſynagogus, | 
others have miſtakenly imagined ; but rather | 


CT, ARCHITECTVs, a perſon ſkilled in ar- 

ſiens of ci, © art of building: who makes plans and de- 
edifices, conducts the work, and directs the maſons 

ployed therein. See ARCHIT ECTURE, | 


ARC 


The moſt celebrated architects are, Vitruvius, Palladis, Sc, 
mozzi, Serlio, V ignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Violaz 
Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lorme. : 
Vitruvius enumerates twelve qualities requiſite to an archi- 
tect; that he be docil and ingenious; literate ; ſkilled in de- 
ſigning ; in geometry; optics; arithmetic ; hiſtory ; phi- 
loſophy; muſic; medicine; law, and aſtrology v. See 
BviLDING, Ge. 
* Sure Martial had never read Vitruvius, when he threw the 
cryer and the architect into the ſame claſs : 
Duri ſi puer ingeni videtur, 
Preconem facias, vel Architectum. 


ARCHITEC TONIC, that which builds a thing up re- 
ularly, according to the nature, and intentions thereof. 

hus, that plaſtic power, ſpirit, or whatever elſe it be which 
hatches the ova of females into living creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies, is by ſome called the architectonic ſpirit, See PLASTIC. 
ARCHITECTONIC Machine, See the article Macnine, 
ARCHITECTURE, ArxcniTEcTURA, the art of build- 
ing, i. e. of erecting edifices, proper either for habitation, or 
defence. See BUILDING, EDIiFICE, Ec. 
Architecture is uſually divided, with reſpect to its objects, in- 
to three branches, civil, military, and naval. 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, called alſo abſolutely and by way of 

eminence architecture, is the art of contriving and executing 
commodious buildings for the uſes of civil life ; as houſes, 
temples, theatres, halls, bridges, colleges, portico's, &c, Sce 
Hovuss, TEMPLE, THEATRE, Ce. 
Architecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point of 
antiquity, Nature and neceſſity taught the firſt inhabitants 
of the earth to build themſelves huts, tents, and cottages ; 
from which, in courſe of time, they gradually advanced to 
more regular and ſtately habitations, with variety of orna- 
ments, proportions, & c. See Vitruvius's account of the origin 
of architecture under the article ORDER. | 
The ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt among 
whom architecture was carried to any tolerable pitch; and 
hence it was that Solomon had recourſe thither for workmen 
to build his temple. Villalpandus, indeed, contends that 
only under-workmen were ſent for from Tyre, artificers in 
gold, filver, braſs, Sc. and that the rules 2 — were 
delivered by God himſelf to Solomon. Hence he adds, the 
Tyrians rather learned their architecture from Solomon; 
which they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; theſe 
to the Grecians, and theſe again to the Romans.—In effect, 
the author laſt cited, undertakes to prove, that all the beauty 
and advantages of the Greek and Roman buildings, were bor- 
rowed from the Jewiſh temple. Tom. ii. Part. ii. Lib. Jſageg. 
iii. C. ix. x. | 
To confirm this, Sturmius produces ſeveral paſſages in Vitru- 
vius, where the rules given by that architect, Lib. vi. C. 11. 
and Lib. v. C. 1. quadrate exactly with what Joſephus re- 
lates of the temple of Jeruſalem, Antig. Jud. lib. vi. & viii. 
e. See TEMPLE. | 
To what a pitch of magnificence the Tyrians and Egyptians 
carried architecture, ere it came to the Greeks, may be learn- 
ed from Iſaiah xxiii. 8. and Vitruyjus's account of the Egyp- 
tian Oeci; their pyramids, obeliſks, Cc. See OBtL15K, 
PyRAMID, Sc. f 
Yet, in the common account, architecture ſhould be almoſt 
wholly of Grecian original: three of the regular orders or 
manners of building, are denominated from them, viz. Co- 


, rinthian, fonic, and Doric: and ſcarce a part, a fingle mem- 
The moſt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which the name 
is in ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between Greece, | 

acedonia, and Aſia; wherein are the iflands of the Xgean | 
ſea: which is called the white fea, in contradiſtinction to the | 


ber, or moulding, but comes to us with a Greek name. See 

CoRINTHIAN, Doric, Ionic; fee alſo Movininc, 

Se. | 

Be this as it will, it is certain the Romans, from Whom we 

derive it, borrowed what they had entirely from the Greeks ; 

nor ſeem, till then, to have. had = other notion of the 
eſide what ariſes from 


8 with any order befide the Tuſcan. See Tusc Ax. 


5 40 


of twelve centuries. 


all the moſt beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and archite 
ture thenceforwards, becamè ſo coarſe and artleſs, that their 
profeſſed architects underſtood-nathing at all of juſt deſigning, 
wherein its whole beauty conſiſts: hence a new manner of 
building took its riſe, called the Gothic. See Gor Hic. 
Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore archite#iure 5 and the 


French applied themſelves to it with ſucceſs, under the en- 
| | 1Kk couragement 


The ravages of the Viſigoths, in the fifth century, deſtroyed 


this deſign ; till by degrees the inodetn archlteclure was run 


AR C 


touragement of H. Capet : his ſon Robert ſucceeded him in| 


into as great an exceſs of 8 as the Gothie had before 
done into maſſiveneſs. To theſe may be added, the Arabcſk 
and Moriſk, or Mooriſh architecture, which were much of a 
piece with the Gothic, only brought in from the South by 
the Moors and Saracens as the former was from the north 
by the Goths and Vandals. See ARABESK, MoRisCo, 
GROTESK, Oc. | 

The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th century, who had 
ſome knowledge of ſculpture, ſeemed to make perfection 
conſiſt altogether in the delicacy and multitude of ornaments, 
which they beſtowed on their buildings, with a world of care 
and follicitude ; though frequently without any conduct or 
taſte, | 

In the two laſt centuries, the architects of Italy and France 
were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive ſimplicity 
and beauty of ancient architecture; in which they did not 
fail of ſucceſs ; inſomuch, that our churches, palaces, Cc. 
are now wholly built after the antique.— 

Civil Architecture may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the 
ſeveral periods or ſtates thereof, into antique, ancient, gothic, 
modern, &c, See ANTIQUE, ANCIENT, GOTHIC, and 
MopeRn, Cc. 

Another diviſion of civil arebitecture, ariſes from the diffe- 
rent propottions which the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceſſary, that we might have ſome proper for every 
purpoſe, according to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, 
or | nplicity required, — 

Hence aroſe five orders or manners of building, all invented 
by the ancients at different times, and on different occaſions, 
viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; the hi- 
ſtory, characters, &c, of each whereof ſee under their reſpec- 
tive articles, Tusc an, Doric, Iox rc, CoRINTHIAN, and 
CoMPosITE. 

What forms an order, is the column with its baſe and capi- 
tal; ſurmounted by an entablature, conſiſting of architrave, 
frieze, and cornice ; and ſu'tained by a pedeſtal. See ORDER; 


fee allo Col uu N, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, &c. ſee 


alſo CAPITAL, &c. 


For a general view of the elements of architecture, with the 


rules which obtain with reſpect to the matter, form, propor- 
tion, ſituation, foundation, diſtribution, covering, apertures, 
Sc. See the article BUILDING, 

For particulars, ſee FounDATION, WALL, Roor, Win- 
Dow, Door, CEILING, c. fee alſo BEAUT , Cc. 
There are ſeveral arts ſubſervient to architecture, as carpentry, 
maſonry, paving, joinery, ſmithery, glaziery, plumbery, pla- 
ſtering, gilding, painting, &c. See CARP ENTRY, MAsox- 
RY, PAVING, JOINERY, PAINTING, PLUMBERY,SCULP- 
TURE, GILDING, &c.—SeealloT1MBER, STONE, BRICK, 
TILIE, MorTaR, LEAD, GLass, @&c. 

We have no Greek authors extant on architecture. The firſt 
who wrote of it was Agatharchus the Athenian, who was ſe- 
conded by Democritus and Theophraſtus.— Among the La- 
tins, Fuſſitius, Terentius Varro, Publius Septimius, Rufus, 
and Epaphroditus wrote de re architectonica. 

But of all the ancients, Vitruvius is the only entire author ; 
though Vegetius relates that there were 700 architects at Rome 
in his time, —He lived under Auguſtus, and compoſed a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of architecture, in ten books, which he dedicated 
to that prince, There are two things cenſured by the mo- 
derns in this excellent work, viz. want of method, and ob- 
ſcurity. The mixture of Latin and Greek, in Vitruvius, is 
ſuch, that Leon Baptiſt Alberti has obſerved, he wrote Latin 
to ho Greeks, and Greek to the Latins: he adds, that the 
work contains abundance of things ſuperfluous and foreign to 
the purpoſe, —For this reaſon, M. Perrault has extracted al! 
the rules out of Vitruvius's prolix work, methodized and pub- 
liſhed them in a little abridgment.— Several authors have alſo 
endeavoured to explain the text of Vitruvius, particularly 
Philander, Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in notes added to their ſe- 


veral Latin editions; Rivius and Perrault in the notes to 


their German and French Verſions ; and Baldus in his Lexi- 
con Vitruvianum enlarged by de Laet.— The ſame M. Perrault 
has alſo compoſed an excellent treatiſe of the five orders, which 
may be eſteemed a ſupplement to Vitruvius, who left the 
doctrine of the orders defective. | 

The authors upon architecture ſince Vitruvius, are—Leon 
Battiſta Alberti, who in 1512, publiſhed ten books of the 
art of building, in Latin, deſigned to outvie Vitruvius; in 
which, however, he has not ſucceeded : His work has abun- 
dance of gran: ings but is deficient in the doctrine of the 
orders.—veb. Serlio, who wrote ſeven books of architecture, 


five of which concerning the five orders, were made pub- 

lic in 1602; throughout all which, he religiouſly keeps to] 
Vitruvius's rules: the ſeventh was ſince publiſhed in 1575 ; | 
but the ſixth concerning private buildings, has not yet ap- 


peared. —And, Palladio, who wrote four books of architecture, 
containing the fundamental rules of the art, with various in- 
ſtances of all the kinds of works; publiſhed in Italian in 
1575: the two firſt books are rendered into High-Dutch, and 
enlarged with annotations by Boeckler. — Phil. de Lorme, 
who publiſhed nine books of architecture, in French in 1567. 


” 


J. Barozzi de Vignola, who in 1631, made 
„ = of the five * in Italian; e 1 hi 
additions, by Daviler, under the title of Cours ur a 
&c. and fince alſo into High-Dutch, with notes... leckt 
To theſe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, his J , 1. 
verſal Architecture, publiſhed in 1615, in Italian; Ca; Un, 
Dieuſſart, in his Theatre Civil rchitecture, publifl hl 
High-Dutch in 1697 ; wherein he not only delivers th wa 
of architecture, but explains and compares the five ord a 
laid down by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, Ec. which f - 
deſign was alſo executed in French by R. Freart de Ca Ty 
in a Parallel of the ancient architecture with the aden 0 
liſbed in French in 1650, and ſince tranſlated into En oy i 
with additions, by Mr. Evelyn. Fr. Blondel director of 2 
royal academy of painting, &:, in 1698, gave a Courſe " 
chitefture, in French; being a collection from all a - 
brated writers upon the ſubject of the orders, 1 
Goldman, in a treatiſe de Stylometris, publiſhed in Latin i 
High-Dutch, in the year 1661, has done good ſervice, , 
reducing the rules and orders of architecture to a further 
gree of perfection, and ſhewing how they may be ea b, 
lineated by means of certain inſtruments invented by bis ; 
Laſtly, the Elements of Architecture are very ingeniou! lai 
down by Sir H. Wotton. — The fame are reduced h On 
mius, and Wolfius, to certain rules and demonſtrations . *. 
thus is architecture brought into the form of a mathematicy 
art; by the firſt, in his _— Juvenil. and the ſecond in 
his Elementa Matheſeos, tom. II. an. 1715. 
Military ARCHITECTURE, is the art of ſtrengthening and fe. 
tifying places, to ſcreen them from the inſults of 
and the violence of arms, See FoRTIF1ED Place. 
This we more uſually call Fortification. See FokTIfIcl. 
TION, 
The buſineſs of military architecture, is to ere forts, caſtles 
and other fortreſſes, with ramparts, baſtions, &c. See Fox. 
TRESS, RAMPART, BASTION, &c. 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, or Shep-building ; is that which 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, and other floating 
veſſels for the water; with ports, moles, docks, &c, on the 
ſhore *. See VESSEL, SHIP, GALLEY, Boar, &c. ſee all 
MoLs, Dock, Oc. 


Ho it ſtood in the days of Homer, may be ſeen in hisOlyf, 
5. 244- | 
ARCHITECTURE in ferſpefttve, is a ſort of building, wherein 
the members are of different meaſures and modules, and di- 
miniſh in proportion to their diſtance; to make the work ap- 
pear longer and larger to the view than really it is. See PRR- 
SPECTIVE. | 
Such is the celebrated pontifical ſtair- caſe of the Vatican, built 
under pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier Bernino. 
Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, is that which has its projecture 
painted, either in black or white, or coloured after the man- 
ner of marble ; as is ſeen practiſed in the frontiſpieces and pa- 
laces in Italy, and in the pavilions of Marly. 
This painting is done in freſco, upon plaiſtered walls; and in 
oil, on walls of ſtone. See PAINTING andFREsCo, 
Under the name of counterfeit architecture, which we other. 
wiſe call ſcene-work, is likewiſe comprehended, that painted 
on ſlight boards or planks of wood, whereon the columns, 
pilaſters, and other parts of building, ſeem to ſtand out, with 
a relievo ; the whole being coloured in imitation of variou 
marbles, metal, & c. and ſerving in the decorations of the- 
atres, triumphal arches, public entries, funeral pomps, Cc. 
ARCHITRAVES®, in building, that part of a column, ot 
order of column, which lies immediately upon the capital, 
— See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32, and fig. 44 
lit. a. See allo ORDER and CAPITAL. 
* The Greeks call it Epiſyle. See ErIsTY IB. 


The architrave is the loweſt member of the entablature. S 
ENTABLATURE. | ; 
The architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam in 
timber buildings; whence the name, which is formed of tht 
Greek ag, chief; and the Latin trabs, beam. Xe 
Be am, &c. + 25 
The architrave is different in the different orders.—In the 
Tuſcan it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with a fillet ; 
and is half a module in height. See Face, TUscan, G. 
In the Doric and Compoſite, it has two faces, or faſciz 
and three in the Ionic and Compoſite; in which laſt ordet 
it is 42 of a module high, though but half a module in the 
reſt. See FAS CIA, Dor1c, CORINTHIAN, &c. 
Architects, however, take a deal of latitude in this part: ſome 
uſing more members than others; and many of them hav!" 
two or three forms of architraves. 'W hat we give, Þ after 
Vigno[laa. 255 | | 
Architrave is ſometimes alſo called the reaſon piece, Or * 
beam in timber- buildings, as portico's, cloiſters, Ce. Ger 
chimneys it is called the manile-piece, and over the jaum 
doors or lintels of windows, Hyperthyron. See * 
HyPERTHYRON, Sc. 1 
AR cHITRAVE Corniche. See the article CORNICHE- a 
ARC HIT RAVE Doors, are thoſe which have an architrave 
the jaumbs and over the door, upon the cap piece, if frat} 
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if the top be curved, See Doors, Culu- 


NE, Sc. 


er nAvE - Minchius, of timber, are commonly an ogee 
ARC 


id timber, with a liſt over it; though 
raiſed, on * are ſtruck and laid on ; and ſome- 
Lo cut in brick, See Winpow. ; his . 
_ * faſcia is called the header, or heading architrave ; 
ower the 1850 the article ARCHETYPE, 

LT“, in architecture, the inner contour of 


he fac 
, 2 Tab. Archit. - 
. ARCH, VAULT), ImrosT, Oc. ; | 
A The word is F rench, Archivolte, where it ſignifies the ſame 
* ching! formed of the Latin, arcus volutus. ; 
ij different in the different orders.—In the Tuſcan, it has 
ot ſingle face; two faces crowned, in the Doric and Io- 
2 and the ſame EP with the architrave in the Co- 
wht © te, | | 
285 — ARCHIVES, a chamber or apartment 
ans ein the records, charters, and other papers and evidences 
% * houſe, or community, are preſerved; to be con- 
fulted occaſionally See RecorD, Pare, Ec. 

* The word comes from the Latin area, a cheſt or coffer ; or 
the Greek age Which Suidas uſes in the ſame ſenſe. In 
ſome Latin writers we meet with archarium. 

We (ay the archives of a college, of a monaſtery, Ge. The 
vchives of ancient Rome, were in the temple of Saturn; 
45 archives of the court of chancery are in the rolls- office.— 
In the code we meet with archivum publicum, vel armarium 
publicum, ubi acta & libri expon bantur. Cod. de fad. inſtrum. 
auth. ad hat xxx. q. I. rev. 
ARCH-LEVITE, ARCHILEVITA, See ARCHDEACON, 
AR CH-MARSHAL, ARCHIMARISCALLUS, the grand 
marſhal of the empire. See MaRSUUAL. a 
The elector of Saxony is arebmarſhal of the empire; and 
in that quality goes immediately before the emperor, bearing 
a naked ſword, _ | 5 : 5 
ARCH-MINISTE R, AxcniministER, the prime mini- 
ſter of a prince or ſtate, See Mix IT EX. : 
Charles the Bald having declared Boſon his viceroy in Italy, 
under the title of duke; made him alſo his firſt miniſter un- 


Latin mini/er,—Chorier. 
ARCHON *, in antiquity, 
and commonwealth of Athens. 


* The word is Greek a pw, where it literally ſignifies a com- 
mander, or one that governs. ' \ | | 


After the Athenians had aboliſhed monarchy, they created 
archons, who were obliged to render an account of their! 
adminiftration, ; 
Some of theſe were annual,” and others perpetual : Medon, 
the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of thofe ; and Creon of theſe. 
Ehe occaſion of their inſtitution was this: Codrus, king 

of Athens, having devoted himſelf, for the good of his people, 
in the war with the Heraclidz ; his ſons, Medon and Nileus, 


diſputed the crown betwixt them: the Athenians took this 


1 
| 


created perpetual 
Medon, fon of 


rus, was he who firſt had this charge, 
and his defcendants 


(from him called Medontidæ) enjoyed it 
for 287 years, But a perpetual magiſtracy, ſeemed to this 
free people, too lively an image of royalty, the very ſhadow: 
whereof they were reſolved to aboliſh. Accordingly, the 
adminiſtration of an archon, which had before been perpe- 
tua}, (viz. in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad) they 
now reduced to ten years; and about 70 years after, to one; 
vith a view of recovering, as oft as poſſible, the authority 
unto their own hands, which they never transferred to the 
magiſtrates, but with regret. —There were thirteen pe 


bliſhed in the 24th olympiad. 
nder the Roman emperors, ſeveral othe 
two archons, 
With the 
UMViRr, 
Ax chox 


Ra i under the eaſtern or Greek empire. 


for chief magiſtrates; which were the ſame 
duumviri in the colonies, and municipia. See Du- 


A 


der that of archiminifler ; from the Greek ax, and the 
the chief magiſtrate of the city | 


occaſion of diſſolving their monarchy, and in lieu of kings, | 
vernours, under the name of archons.—| 


rpe- 
tual archons, and ſeven decennial ; the firſt whereof was » 


r Greet cities had] 


is alſo applied by ſome authors to divers officers both 


ps are ſometimes called archontes; and the fame | 


ARC 


antes eſtabliſhed in ſome dioceſes, with a pre-eminence over 
the reſt. See PRIEST. | 

Anciently, the arch-prieft was the firſt perſon after the biſhop ; 
he was ſeated in the church next after the biſhop ; and even 
acted as his vicar, in his abſence, as to all ſpiritual concerns. 
In the ſixth century, there were found ſeveral arch-priefts in 
the ſame dioceſe ; from which time ſome will have them to 
have been called deans, See De av. 

In the ninth century, they diſtinguiſhed two kinds of cures 
or pariſhes ; the ſmaller, governed by ſimple prieſts ; and the 
baptiſmal churches, by arch-priefts, who beſide the imme- 
diate concern of the cure, had the inſpection of the other in- 
feriour prieſts, and gave an account of them to the biſhop, 
who governed the chief or cathedral church in perſon. See 
Bis Hor, PaRisn, CATHEDRAL, Cc. 

There are arch-presbyters ſtill ſubſiſting in the Greek church; 
veſted with moſt of the ſunctions and privileges of chirepiſco- 
pi, or rural deans. See CHOREPISCOPUS, and RuRAL 

can. | 


ARCH-PRINTER, ArcniTtyPocRAPHus. See PriN- 
TER, | 
ARCH-PRIOR, was a name ſometimes given to the maſter | 
of the order of templars. See MASTER, and TeEMBLAR. 
ARCH-TREASURER, oe wg orphan the great trea- 
ſurer of the German empire. See TREASURER. 
This office was created with the 8th electorate, in favour of 
the elector palatine, who had loſt his former electorate, which 
was given to the duke of Bavaria, by the emperor Ferdinand 
IT. who took it away from Frederic V. Elector Palatine af- 
ter the battle of Prague, where he was defeated in maintain- 
ing his election to the crown of Bohemia, See ELECTOR. 
The Ggnity of arch-treaſurer is conteſted between the elec- 
tor of Brunſwic, now king of Great-Britain, who claims it 
in virtue of his deſcent from the elector Frederic; and the 
reſent elector Palatine, See PALATINE. | 
CILEUTO, ARrcuiLvursE, a long, and large lute, ha- 
ving its baſe-ſtrings lengthened after the manner of the the- 
orbo, and each row doubled either with a little octave or an 
uniſon. —Uſed by the Italians for playing a thorough baſs. 
Bra. 10. See THEORBO, and Lur E. 8 
ARCTIC, Apxlinx©», in aſtronomy, an epithet given to the 
north-pole, or the pole raiſed above our horizon. See Nox TR, 
and PO LE. | 
It is called the arctic pole, on occaſion of the conſtellation 
of the little bear, in Greek called apx]G-, the laſt tar in the 
7 whereof, nearly points out the north pole. See Ursa 
nor. | 
ARCTIC Circle, is a leſſer eircle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and 239 3o/ diſtant from the north pole: from 
whence its name, See CIRCLE, and SPHERE, 
This, and its oppoſite, the antarctic, are called the two po- 
lar circles ; and may be conceived to be deſcribed by the mo- 
tion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles of the e- 
uator, or of the world. See Polk, and PoL AR. 
CTOPHYLAYX, inaſtronomy, a conſtellation, other- 
wiſe calleſt Boites. See Boůõ0 TES. 
ARCTURUS®, inaftronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the firſt mag- 
nitude in the conſtellation Arctophylax, or Bodtes, See 
Boor xs. | | 8 


| 


A 


* The word is formed of ales bear; and seg, tail, g. 4 
bear's tail; as being ve Tit. J | | 
Arcturus riſes on the firſt ay of September, and ſets on the 
thirteenth day of May; and has been ſuppoſed rarely to ap- 

r without bringing ſome ſtorm. See STAR, 3 
ARCTUS, Ade, in aftronomy, a name given by the Greeks 
to two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere ; by the La- 
tins called Ur/a major, and minor, and by us the greater, and 
little bear. RSA major, and minor, | 
ARCUAT ION, is uſed by ſome writers in ſurgery, for an 
incurvation of the bones; as in the caſe of rickets, &c. See 
Bows, RickeTs, &c; 
ARCUATION, in gardening, denotes a method of raiſing trees 

by layers. See LayER, Taxen, NursSery, Ce. 

This: Switzer obſerves, is now the general method of rai- 
ſing ſuch trees as can't be raiſed from ſeed, or that bear no 
ſeed ; as the platanus, elm, abele, lime, alder, willow, &c. 
See SEED, PLANTING, Oc. © 
Ihe firſt thing here done, is to procure large ſtrong mother- 

plants called fools. Theſe being planted in a trench, will 
throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty plants a- piece; 


* 


which may be begun to lay about Michaelmas following ; 
may be ſaid of the lords of the emperor's court. We alſo| at which time, if the ſtools have been carefully managed, 
read of the archon of the antimenſia, archon of archons, grand they will have ſhot five, fix, or more main branches out o 
2 — 8 of churches, archon of the goſpel, arc hen of the| the root, and on every one of theſe, as many fide or colla- 
Bo, IE Is ſteral branches. ENS. > 
"ae JONTICH, in church-hiſtory, a ſeQ of heretics, | Theſe main branches are to be bent down to the ground, 
— aroſe towards the cloſe of the ſecond century; thus and when thus laid quite round the ſtool, and pegged faſt 
from the Greek pee, q. d. principalities, or bie-] down, the ſmall ones may be ſerved in the ſame manner. 
rarchies of angels 3 by reaſon they held the world to have Thus the main branches are to be covered over, all except 
ord; created not by the ſupreme God, but by certain ſub-| the top; and the ſmall, or ſide- branches, to be cover'd over 
inate powers called are hontes, or angels. ee ANGEL,| two or three inches thick upon the joints. This done, they 
'FERARCHY.,—The Archontici were a branch of Valentini-| may be treaded, to make them take root the better. | 
ARG See VALENTINIAN, GNO8TIC, Oc. 3 About the middle of September they may be opened; when 
H-PRIEST, AxcHieRESBYTER, apricſt, © | it is probable they will have taken root: otherwiſe they 


* 


OM 


____ combats, | 
* The word is originally Latin, and fignifies and, in regard | 


ARE 


may lie till next ſpring ; then taking them up, plant them | 


in the nurſerv. See NURSERY, 
ARCUTIO, an engine uſed in _ to prevent children 
from being overlayed and ſmothered by nurſes or others, 
Every nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an ar- 
cutio, under pain of excommunication.—See a figure and de. 
ſcription of the arcrtio, given by Mr. St. John, in Phil. Tran/. 
No. 422. p. 256. N 
ARDENT*, AkpENs, ſomething hot, and as it were, 
burning, See HEAT and BURNING. 

* The word is formed of the Latin ardere, to burn. 
ARDENT Fever, is a violent burning fever, otherwiſe called 


caulſus. Sce FE VER. ; 
ARDENT SHhirits, are thoſe diſtilled from fermented vegetables; 


thus called becauſe they will take fire, and burn, See SPIRIT, 


DisTILLATION, and FERMENTATION. 

Such are, brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrac, Sc. See 
Br ANDY, Gc. 

ARD ERS, fallowings, or ploughings of grounds. See PEOUOGRH“ 
IN G, FALLOW, Oc. 

ARD OR Ventriculi, a heat in the ſtomach, uſually expreſſed 
by the word heart-burn, or cardialgy. See CARDIALGY, 
&c. 

A RE, or A-LA-MIRE, one of the eight notes in the ſcale of 
muſic, See NoTE, and SCALE. 


ARE A, in general, denotes any plain ſurface, whereon we | 


walk, &c. 

* The word is Latin, importing more properly a thraſhing-floor ; 
; and is derived from arere, to be dry. 
AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content of any fi- 
gure. See FiGURE, and CONTENT ; ſee alſo SUPERFI1- 
CIES, 
Thus if a figure, #. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, and 
its ſide be 40 foot long, its area is faid to be 1600 ſquare 


feet, or contains 1600 little ſquares, each a foot every way. 


See SQUARE, and MEASURE, 

Hence, to find the area of a regs, ſquare, parallelogram, 
rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or other fi- 
gure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof in ſquare 
meaſure, To do which, ſee under the article TRIANGLE, 
Sc. 

To find the area of fields, and other incloſures; they firſt 
ſurvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on paper, 
and thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, &c. after 
the uſual manner of other plain figures. See SURVEYING, 
PLOTTING, Cc. | 4 
The law by which the planets move round the ſun, is this, 
that a line or radius drawn from the centre of the ſun to the 
centre of the planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes elliptic areas 
proportional to the times. Thus, the ſun being ſuppoſed in 
8, and a planet in A, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 61. N? 2.) and let- 
ting it proceed in any given time, to B, in ſuch progreſs, its 
radius AS will have deſcribed the area ASB. Suppoſe again, 
the Planet to be arrived to P; then the elliptic ſpace PS D 


being drawn equal to the other AS B, the planet will move 


through the arch PD, in the ſame time as through the arch 
AB. See PLANET, and ELL1iPsIs. * _- 

Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do obſerve 
ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravitate 


towards ſuch body, See GRAVvITATION, and NRWTO- 


NIAN Philoſophy. | | 

AREA, is alſo uſed in medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes the 
hair fall. See HAIR, and CALviTIEs. 

The area is a general kind of depilation, and is diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds, alzpecia and ophiaſts. See ALOPECIA, &c. 
ARENA®, among the Romans, ſometimes ſignified the ſame 
with amphitheatre, viz. a place where the gladiators had their 
See CIRCUS, AMPHITHEATRE, Ge. 


the place was always ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal from the 
view of the people, the blood ſpilt in the combat, 


But, properly ſpeaking, arena was only the pit, or ſpace in 
the middle of thoſe places, where the athletz and gladiators 
performed, | 

The arena was the ſame thing with regard to the gladiators, 
that the campus, or field, was to ſoldiers and armies, viz. 
the place where they fought. —He who fought in the arena, 
was called arenarius. See GLADIATOR.—Nero is ſaid to 
have ſtrewed the arena with gold duſt, 
ARENATION, is uſed by ſome phyſicians, for a kind of 
dry bath, when the patient only fits with. his feet on hot ſand, 
See BATH, and BarinEtum. 

AREOLA, or AREOLA Mamillaris, in anatomy, the co- 
loured circle which ſurrounds the nipple. See Brt asr, PA- 
PILLA, Oc. | | 
AREOPAGUS, or AR OoPAGUs, Aptionu yo, in antiquity, 
a ſovereign tribunal at Athens ; famous for the juſtice and 
impartiality of its decrees, to which the Gods themſelves are 
faid to have ſubmitted their quarrels. 

Authors are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the name: 
ſome imagine arepagus the proper name of the court of ju- 
ſtice, which was fituate on a hill, in Athens; and that in 
this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city aſſembled, — Others 


5 


A R 


ſay, that areopagus was the name of the w 1 
thens, — ſtood the hill on which 2 of A. 
and the name at. as, = ſeems to countenance this duilt. 
nion; for it ſignihes literally, the hill or rock of M 4 
ra, hill, and «prive, belonging to Mars 
denomination might either ariſe he 


cauſe the firſt cauſe pleaded there, was that of this 6 wy ra 
| the i 35 

and tried here before twelve Gods, being acquiteq ms 
jority of ſix voices: or becauſe the Amazons, whom, d . 
feign to have been the daughters of Mars, when the W hok 
Athens pitched their tents, and offered ſacrifices to the ce 


This tribunal was in great reputation among the G. 
and the Romans themſelves hat ſo high an = Fr Greek; 
they truſted many of their difficult cauſes to i ' tha 
thors are not agreed about the number of t jud 
compoſed this auguſt court. Some reckon thirty-ons. who 
fifty-one, and others five hundred: in effect alen 


g their 
ſeems not to have been fixed, but was more or i 


ear, —By an inſcription quoted by Volaterrarius. i 
they wer then three but ed. ”7 > If Ye 
At firſt this tribunal only conſiſted of nine pei 
all diſcharged the office # archons, had —— Nerd 
with honour in that truſt, and had likewiſe given an ws 
of their adminiſtration before the Log iſtæ, and under 0 
very rigorous examination. Their ſalary was equal ada 
out of the treaſury of the republic: they had three Obel. 
each cauſe. |; | 5 
The areopogites were judges for life, — never ſit 
judgment but in the open air, and in the night-time ay 
intent that their minds might be more preſent and attenti 
and that no object, Fither of pity or averſion, might wy. 
any impreſhon upon them.— All pleadings before them — 
to be in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked terms; without exo. 
2 epilogue, paſſions, &c. See ExoRDium, EPiLogyy, 
c 


At firſt they only took cognizance of criminal cau 
courſe of — juriſdiction became of 8 1 
Mr. Spon, who examined the antiquities of that illufrins 
city, found ſome remains of the arzopagus ſtill exiſting, in the 
middle of the temple of Theſeus, which was heretofore in 
the middle of the city, but is now without the walls. —Tle 
foundation of the areopagus is a ſemicircle, with an eſplinade 
of 140 paces around it, which properly made the hall of the 
areopagus. There is a tribunal cut in the middle of a rock, 
with ſeats on each fide of it, where the areopagites ſat, ex- 
poſed to the open air, 
This court is ſaid by ſome to have been inſtituted by Solon; 
but others yy much higher, and aſſert it to have been 
eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, about the time that Aaron died, vi, 
in the your of the world 2553, maintaining withal, that do- 
| lon only made ſome new regulations in it, increaſed its power 
and privileges, and made it 1 to the Ephetæ, another 


celebrated court inſtituted by Draco. — In effect Demoſtbe- 


nes himſelf, in his oration againſt Cteſiphon, owns himſelf at 
| a loſs on the point: The inſtitutors of this tribanal, ſays be, 
whatever they were, whether gods or heroes. 


AREOMET ER, - ARZOMETER, 
AREOSTYLE, See J ARZOSTYLE. 
AREOTIC AR ZOTICS. | 
ARETOLOGY, ARETOLoGIA, that part of moral phi- 


loſophy which treats of virtue; its nature, and the means of 
arriving at it. See VIRTUE, | | 
ARGAL, or ARGEL, hard lees ſticking to the fides of wine 
veſſels ; more frequently called tartar, See TARTAR. 
ARGE A, or Ax, in antiquity, human figures made of 
ruſhes, thrown annually by the veſtals into the river Tiber, 
on the day of the ides of May. See VEesTAL.. - 
This ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro; the latte! 
of whom, however, ſays they were caſt by the prieſts; ule 
by /acerdotibus, we ſuppoſe he meant arickelles. He add, 
Sant the Fe of figures "_ thirty. Lady: 
utarch, in his Roman queſtions, enquires, wh were 
called Argea ? there are Rk reaſons affaned | 2 2 that 
the barbarous nation who firſt inhabited theſe parts, caſt il 
the Greeks they could meet withal, into the Tiber; for 4- 
gians was a common name for all Grecians : but that He- 
cules perſuaded them to quit ſo inhuman à practice, and u 
Purge themſelves of the crime by inſtituting this ſolemnitj. 
-The ſecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and.a\fworn ene: 
my of the Argians, to n that enmity to his poſte 
rity, ordered the figures 0 
river. | | | Te t | #1\/ : 
ARGENT, in heraldry, fignifies the colour white, uſed 
the coats of gentlemen, knights and baronets, See CO, 
MEerTAL, and WRITE. „. 
ed fear! 3 


Barons and all nobles. have the white colour, call 

and ſovereign princes have theirs called luna Without © 
ther argent or or, the heralds ſay there can be h good at. 
mory. See OR, | 4 


— 


word ls 


plain, without any ſtrokes from the graver. . Trench, 


ts deciſion, Au. 


Argians to be thus caſt into 2 


Argent is expreſſed in engraving, by the party_beins left 
e 
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ARG 


French, nw” repreſentation of that metal : whence the 
being ſuppoſe wy ld campo de plata, a ſilver field. 


the gry 01 not a metal, it may be blazoned white. 


ding to Spelman, bullion, or ſilver uncoined, See Bun- 
acco | | 


110 ancient days, ſuch paſſed as money from one ano- 
n 


in paymen 
— SILVER, and MoNEy, | 


God's penny; anciently ſignified earne/t mo- 
ALGEFTOR 5 ven to Hind a bargain ; in ſome places cal- 
or money and by the civilians, and canoniſts aryhe. 


7 
aries . Pies * 
— 2 7 Ex Et cepit de prædicto Henrico tres denarios de 


; . nibus. —_ 
14811. Lr — a white * like chalk, but 


more friable 3 of ſome uſe in phyſic. 


RY, CLAY), Sc. 


_ being that wherein the Argonauts made their expedi- 
ys See ARGONAUT. 


CN Gil are divided about the origin of the ae + ſome 


ſuppoſe it built: others, from the Argives, who went on 
b. it. according to the diſtich quoted from an ancient La- 
tin poet by Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan 5 

1 Argo, quia Argivi in ea, delecti viri, 

Vecti, petebant pellem mauratam artetis. 

Ovid calls Argo a facred ſhip, ſacram con ſcendis in argum ; by 


iece of timber in its prow, which ſpoke, and rendered ora- 
cles,—Several authors make mention of this piece of tim- 


Dodona. See ORACLE, and DoDoNE AN. 


See CONSTELLATION. 


thirty banks of rowers.— The ſcholiaſt of Apollonius ob- 
ſerves, that it was the firſt long veſſel ever made: F. rf 
relates the ſame, after Philoſtephanus, who had affirmed, 
that Jaſon was the" firſt that truſted out to ſea in a long 
veſſel : Longa nave Jaſonem primum navigaſſe, Philotephanus 
auctor eft. Hiſt. Nat. J. 7. c. 56.—It could not however be 
of any great bulk, ſince the Argonauts were able to carry it 


SHIP, 
Arco Navis, or the ſhip, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation. of 
fixed ſtars, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whole ſtars, in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue, are 8; in Tycho's 11; in the Britannic 
catalogue 25; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, 
whereof are as follow : 85 
Names and ſituations of the © Longitud. | Latitude. 
ſtars. | 
® 1 #4} 07-Þ 
Preced. under the ſhield-in the ſtern © 29 10 21 |47 26 26] 3 
Between the ſail and lactea 24 57 4630 30 11[3 
IE 0 38 1046 46 34 6 
27 26 26135 18 03] 6 
134 22149 145804 5 


32 4035 09 13] 6 


Subſeq. under the ſhield of the ſtern 
5 P 


South in the middle of the tern I 
209 22 16137: 32 25 5 
l 


North in the middle of the ftermn 8 1 44 444 58 4913 4 
S238 43 1733 88 53/5 


10. 8 
n e 2209 02 col 34 09 4 
Preced. in the top of the ſtern K 3 20 43 "= 36 2 4 
| To 4 10 2442 53 10, 6 
Preced. of two in the yard | oO 49 30122 37 35] 4 
Subſeq. in the top of the ſtern 7 05 3104 18-2413 
15. ( 
Inform. under the ſail, Tycho 5 39 0638 20 40 8 
1 4 45 09] 35-26 03] 6 
n the ſal; Tycho +1612 % 32 06 47 45 
„. 2%. 62. 4 5 4 40134 44 105 
* 14 : 9 2 p 3 15 5 13 29 22 24 32 6 
Subſeq. in the yard Mx 5 32 30 22 28 27|4 3 


| 5 46 0922 30 100 6 
in the maſk the loweſt ofthree, Tycho . 39 4932 55 23] 6 

che maſt, upper 121 13 0024 28 6 
Middle in the maſt 8 2214 0 39 301840 '2 


on * * La o 4-4 
24S 1007352 0661 10 eil 


| * N 12 | 
ARGOL, the ſame with Tartar. See TARTAR. 
Vol. I. No 1j. | 


ved om the Latin argentum, ſilver; chis colour 


mantles, where the white is ſuppoſed to 


8 ENTUM Album, mentioned in domeſday, ſignifies, ö 


t. Sumitur pro ipſo hoc metallo penſili non ſig- 


ee EARTH, CHALx,| 
trail is alſo uſed for potters earth, or clay, See PoTTE-| 


O. in antiquity, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated among the | 
» 


ill have it thus called from the perſon who built it, Argus ; | 
then by antiphraſis, from the Greek word «gy@>, flow, as | 
being 2 light ſailor ; others, from the city Argos, where they | 


reaſon, ſay ſome, that Minerva contrived the plan, and even | 
aſſiſted in the building thereof: or rather, on account of a| 
ber, which is ſaid to have been hewn in the ſacred foreſt of | 
Jaſon having happily accompliſhed his enterprize, conſecra- | 
ted the ſhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others ſay, to Miner: | 
ya, in the Iſthmus of Corinth; where it did not remain long | 
before it was tranſlated' into heaven, and made a conſtellation. 


The generality of authors repreſent the ſhip' 4rgo as of a long | 
| . neſembling the modern galleys ; and furniſhed with 


on their backs from the Danube to the Adriatic ſea, See 


45 49] 46-05 275 6 


FARE oh 

AR GON AUTS, in antiquity, a company of fifty-two, or 
according to others, fifty-ſour heroes, who embark'd along 
with Jaſon, in the ſhip Argo, for Colchis ; with a deſign to 
obtarh the golden fleece. Sce Apo, and FI EEC. 
Hercules, Iheſeus, Caſtor, Orpheus, & c. were of the num- 
ber of the Argonauts, : | 
ARGONAUTS of St, Nichslas, was the name of a military order, 

inſtituted by Charles III. King of Naples, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. See OrDtR, and KNIGHT. 
They wore a collar of ſhells, encloſed in a filver creſcent, 
whence hung a ſhip with this deviſe, Nom cet; tempori, I do 
not truſt time. Hence theſe Argonaut knights came to be 
called #nights of the ſhell. They received the order of St. Ba- 
fil, archbiſhop of Naples, and held their aſſemblies in the 
church of St. Nicholas, their patron. 
ARGUMENT, AxcunENTUu, in rhetoric, as defined 

by Cicero, is ſome probable matter alledged to gain belief, 
See PROBABILITY, ASSENT, Oe. | 
Logicians, ſomewhat more ſcientifically, define argument, a 
medium, from whoſe connection with to extremes, the con- 
nection of the two extremes themſelves is inferred, See Mx - 
DIUM, and EXTREME. 
Arguments are divided, with regard to their ſource, into thoſe 
fetched from reaſon, and thoſe from authority, See REASON, 
and AUTHORITY. 
Logicians alfo divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into eie, enthymemes, inductions, &c. See SY L- 
LOGISM, ENTHYMEME, Ce. | 
An argument in form, is a ſyllogiſm framed according to the 
ſtrict rules of logic. — According to Ariſtotle, the enthymeme 
is the argument of rhetoric, as the ſyllogiſm is that of logic. 
—Rhetoric is defined by ſome the art of finding arguments 
adapted to perſuade; or gain belief, See RHETORIC, Ix- 

VENTION, OG c; "FM 
Rhetoricians divide arguments with reſpect to the places they 
are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial; and extrinſic or 


—— — — — 


rt iſicial, or intrinfic ARGUMENTS; by the Greeks called 
evrexve, by Cicero inſita, are the proper invention of him who 
ſpeaks ;-or thoſe which are taken from the ſubject treated of: 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, vz. genus and ſpecies; form, 
cauſe; and effect, r. See each in its place, GExus, c. 
To theſe ſome add two other places of argument, viz. the 
manners, and the paſſions. See MANNE RS, and PAss ions. 
' ſnartifitial, or extrinſic ARGUMENTS; ant v0; by Cicero cal- 
led aſſumpta, are thoſe which are borrowed from abroad, and 
only applied by the orator” to the point in hand; ſuch are 
laws, common report, books, oaths; torture, and witneſles. 


% - 


See Law; OaTtn, ToxTure, Or. 08 
A late author divides the places, or general heads of argu- 
ments, with regard to their end, into 19, thoſe intended to 

| mm or diftuade, which are chiefly drawn from the con- 
iderations of profit, honour, and equity: 29, thoſe intended 
to praiſe, or diſpraiſe; ſee Pa N EOGYRIC.— And 3%, thoſe 

intended to accuſe and defend; ſee Accus AT 1oN, Cox FU 
TATION, CONFIRMATION, Or. TEE 

Dialectital ARGUMENT. See the article DIALEC TIA. 

ARGUMENT is alſo uſed for a ſyllabus; or abridgment of the 
ſubje& of a book, hiſtory, comedy, or the like. See Suu- 
MARY, Ofc. BER CE OT. 
We have almoſt loſt the original uſe of prologues, which was 
to give the argument of the play, See PRoLoGue, 

ARGUMENT, in aſtronomy, is an arch whereby we ſeek ano- 

ther unknown arch proportional to the firſt; See Ax cH.— 

ARGUMENT of Inclination, is an arch of a planet's orbit, in- 

tercepted between the aſcending node, and the place of the 
planet from the ſun, numbered according to the ſucceſſion of 
the ſigns. See INcLINAT1ON, | 

Menſtrual ARGUMENT of Latitude, is the diſtance of the moon's 

true place, from the ſun's true place. See PL ACR. 
By this we find the quantity of the real obſcuration in eclipſes, 
or how many digits are darknened in any * See Ec LI PSN. 

ARGUMEN' of the moon's menſtrual longitude, or Menſtrual Ak- 

|  GUMENT Th longitude, is an arch of her eccentric, L, P. 

(Tab. Aſtron. fig. 32.) intercepted between her true place 

once equated. L; and a right line PQ, drawn through the 
centre of the eccentric B, parallel to the menſtruab line of 

the apſides We l e ee 
The —— argument of longitude, is repreſented by the angle 

+D AH, | | 1 49. $4248 1 y T 

ARGUME N'TATION, the act of inventing or framing 

arguments, of making inductions, and drawing concluſions. 


See ARGUMENT, IN nuc rio, Cox ctlusiox, Sc. See 
alſo Dis cou RSE, RATIO IN AT ION, Oc. . 
Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering, or un- 
folding of an argument. The matter of argumentations, is 
propoſitions ; the form, their due diſpoſition, with regard to 
one another, ſo as a coneluſion may be drawn from them. 
See PROPOSITION; SYLLOGS: „ ExTHYMEAt E, and So- 
NET os dee 4 hari | 
RG YRASPITDES, of AxGyROASPIDES, in antiguity, 
perſons atmed with filver bucklers, or bucklers filvered. See 


UCKLER, | 8 
FT 1L1 5 The 


— — — 


inartificial, or remote, See PLACE, AMPLIFICATION, Sc. 
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ARI 


The Argyraſpides, according to Quintus Curtius, Hit. iv. 
13, 27. made the ſecond corps of Alexander's army; the 
firſt was the phalanx. See PHALANX. 

According to Juſtin's account, Lib. xii. c. 7. Alexander ha- 


ving penetrated into India, and extended his empire as far |. 


as the ocean ; for a monument of his glory, ordered the ar- 
mour of his ſoldiers, and the houſing of his horſes, to be 
adorned with ſilver.— And hence commanded them to be cal- 
led Argyraſpides, from the Greek agyvp©>, ſilver, and a, 
buckler. | 
By this author it ſhould ſeem that Alexander's whole army 
was called Argyraſpides.—After that prince's death, the Ar- 
gyraſpides deſpiſed all other chief of the army, diſdaining to 
obey any other, having born arms under Alexander. 
AR G YROPOETAT, in alchymy, the art of making ſil- 
ver, out of other more imperfect metals. See Al cHYMx, 
and SILVER, 
*The word is formed of ag 0νο De ſilver, and et, I make. 
See Poksx. 
The ſcope or deſign of argyropœia and chryſopeia, is to make 
old and ſilver. See TRANSMUTATION, PHILOSOPHER's 
Stone, Cc. 
ARIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, retainers to Arius, a 
preſbyter of the church of Alexandria about the b 320.— 
who owned Chriſt to be God, yet maintained him inferior 
to the father even as to his deity, and his eſſence to be dif- 
ferent from that of the father, and that he was neither co- 
eternal nor co- equal with him. Alſo that the Holy Ghoſt 
was not God, but a creature of the ſon. See ARIANISM. 
The Arians were firſt condemned and anathematized by a 
council at Alexandria, under Alexander biſhop of that city ; 
and afterwards by 380 fathers in the general council of Nice. 
—After this council they divided into ſeveral parties, and 
factions. Some held that the fon was made ex non entibus, 
F vx or, or of nothing; and added that he was in all 
reſpects unlike the father, xaxlo Ware apo” Tw Wares. 
This was the doctrine of Acacius biſhop of Cæſarea, whoſe 
followers were hence denominated Acaciani and Anomoci. The 
ſame was afterwards eſpouſed by Urſacius biſhop of Tyre, 
and Eudoxius biſhop of Antioch, afterwards of Conſtanti- 
nople; whence the denomination of Urſacian: and Eudaxi- 
ani, To theſe alſo adhered Aetius, and his diſciple Euno- 
mius, biſhop of Cyzicus ; whence the Aetiani and Eunamiani. 
Others held that the ſon was like the father, and begot of 
his ſubſtance, though not co- eternal with him: they reject- 
ed the terms conſubſtantiality or homoouſia, and ſubſtitu- 
ted that of likeneſs or ſimilitude in their ſtead ; anathema- 
tizing all thoſe who held the ſon unlike the father, or a 
creature like other creatures, and 'made of nothing. Such 
was the faith of the council of Arimini, and the ſecond 
council of Nice. Laſtly, others believed orthodoxly of the 
father and ſon, but denied the deity of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
his conſubſtantiality with father and ſon. Theſe were de- 
nominated Semiarians, See SEMIARIAN, ANOMOEAN, 
c. 
ARIANIS M, an ancient hereſy in the church, broached by 
Arius, in the beginning of the fourth century; who denied 
that the ſon was God conſubſtantial, and co- equal with the 
father; and aſſerted him to be a creature made out of no- 
thing, and in time. See ANTITRINITARIAN, and Con- 
SUBSTANTIAL, 3 
The Arians owned that the ſon was the word, but denied 
that word to have been eternal; aſſerting that it had onl 
been created before all other beings, — They held that Chrift 
had nothing of man in him, but the fleſh, with which the 
word was joined, which ſupplied the reſt. See ApoLLINA- 
RIST. Sce alſo TRriniTY, Son, FATHER, Ec. 
This hereſy was condemned in the firſt council of Nice in 
325 *; but, notwithſtanding that, was not extinguiſhed : on 
the contrary, it became the reigning religion, eſpecially in 
the eaſt, where it obtained much more than in the weſt ** 
* Andit is even ſaid, that there was an order of Conſtantine's, 
that whoſoever ſhould meet with any book compoſed by A- 


rius, and not burn it, ſhould be immediately puniſhed with | 


death. V. Socrat. Hift. Eccleſ. 1. g. 

** By the influence of the emperor Conſtantius, and the infinua- 
tions of the two Arian biſhops Valens and Urſinus, who 
perſuaded the weſtern biſhops that peace might be reſtored by 

only ſetting aſide thoſe As Nicene terms, sh, & d- 
O-, and dnνα %. Which were not to be found in ſerip- 
ture, and which afforded great perplexity and ſcandal to weak 


minds ; they were brought to ſubſcribe an Arian formula of | 


faith, in the council of Arimini, which was ſoon after con- 
| firmed in the ſecond council of Nice, and eftabliſhed in the 
eaſt. At the ſame time the confeſſion of faith of the firit 
council of Nice was condemned by the ſecond. And thus 


was the world rendred Arian, as it were by ftratagem.—But | 


the pacification held not long: Many who had ſubſcribed 
the Arian confeſſion, recanted, returned to the faith of the 
firſt Nicene council, -and anathematized the ſecond ; by 
which means the war was renewed, and the word Homoou- 
ſia was recalled and ſettled in its former honour, as denoting 
22 and the ſame ſubſtance. The like was endeavoured to 

done by the word rrags, but this occaſioned a new 


diſpute between the Greeks and Latins, See Hy ros TA 


10% Homoovs109, > ot 


* 


Accordingly that father begins his twenty- fifth orati 


having reigned thirty years with great ſplendor, 


AR! 
At the time of St. Gregory Nazianzen, t . 
maſters of the capital wel = empire, _ —— wer. 
braided the orthodox with the ſmallneſs of their NAS 
bers, 
the Arians, thus: Where are thoſe who "ung "any 
<«« our poverty, and define the church by the m — With 
„people; deſpiſing the little lock, Sc.“ ude 
Arianiſin was carried in the ſixth century into Africa 
the Vandals; and into Aſia under the Goths: under 


a : Ital 
Gauls, and Spain, were alſo deeply infected with 1 „ the 


it funk 3 
moſt all at once. ad 
Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed, in ſome meaſure, to ;.; 
Artianiſm, at the beginning of the ſixteenth Century Five 
commentaries on the New Teſtament : accordingly fo iy 
reproached by his adverſaries, with Arian.interpretatic), has 
gloſſes, Arian tenets, Sc. Lo which he made little ani 10 
ſave that there was no hereſy more thoroughly exting * 
that of the Arians : Nulla hæręſis magis extinfla quan J, 
norum. But the face of things was ſoon changed : "ag 
a Spaniard by nation, publiſhed in 1531, a little treatiſe; 
gainſt the myſtery of the Trinity ; which once more ſei te 
hereſy of the Arians on foot in the weſt, —Indeed he rathe 
ſhewed himſelf a Photinian, than an Arian ; only that ke 
made uſe of the ſame paſſages of ſcripture, and the ſame ar 
guments againſt the divinity of our Saviour, with the pro b 
Arians. Sce SERVETIST. * 
It is true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeaking, any diſciples - 
but he gave occaſion after his death, to the forming of a ney 
ſyſtem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much ſubtiler, and more It. 
ful than his, and which did not a little perplex Calvin. 
From Geneva the new Arians removed to Poland, wher 
they gained conſiderable ground ; but at length degenerate! 
in great meaſure, into Socinians. Sce SOCINIAN, : 
The learned Grotius himſelf, ſeems to have bordered à litt 
on Arianiſm, in his notes on the New "Teſtament ; where le 
mounts the father too high above the ſon ; as if the father 
alone were ſupreme God, and the ſon inferior to him eren 
in reſpect of his divinity. Though it is rather the dodtine 
of the Semi-Arians, than of the Arians, that he ſeems to 

ive into. | * | 


ARIES, or the Ram, in aſtronomy, the firſt of the tele 


ſigns of the zodiac; from which alſo a twelfth part of the 
ecliptic takes its denomination. See SIGN, Cc. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Aries, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 18; in Tycho's 21 ; in the Britannic catalogue 6; ; the 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow : 


Names and ſituations be = Longitud. Lafitute FE 
ars. W 
Y 26 58 251 04 58/76 
| 26 48 15 9-or 26\76 
; | 26 49 ©4| 5.23 976 
Preced. ſtar in the horn. 28 51 00] 7-08 58| 4 
Subſ. and more north ſtar in the horn. 29 37 69 8 28 16] 3 
, 8 8 54 2010 57 12 
In the neck. | „ 57 5 26 126 
In the crown of the head. 8 1 22 15[104747] 5 
| | 3 26 14/12 31 52167 
4 02 1212 04 02 6 
10. i ag en 195 
That under the Lucida. 2 55 08] 9 13 296 
Infor mis over the head. 3 19 189 5/120: 
| 4 40 4612 o5 326 
2 43 49 5 80 586 
e $ 
In the a the more north of two, 3 46 50 7 22 45| 6 
| 3 25 14| 608 45| 7 
149% 1:46 25167 
5 59 35|11 27 44| © 
c 5 43 b 
20. ** = ! fo EET 
In the noſe the more ſouth. 4 32 25 5 43 39 6 
| 4 4˙¹ 69 5 7 23] 7 
In the extremity of the foremoſt foot. 3 00.19] 3 33 31] 5 
3 30 53] $9943) 7 
8 7 1913] 44497]*7 
25. e 
6 41 33] 249 48107 
| 6 18 40| 0 01 15 67 
Informis, alias 16th of the triangle. 10 14 16 8 29 45 7 
6 20 07| 2 4412 56 
The north in the loins. 9 48 35 6 o7 56 
| 0. | 
3 17th of the triang. 11 48 0110 5152 ; 
The ſouth in the loins. 9 59 55] 401 56 
Informis, alias the i 8th of the triang. 12 35 4711 17 13] # 
9 45 98] 1.44%] 7 
In the preced. hind knee, 9 03 43 © 36-24 0 
ae 
In extrem. of the hind foot, alias ceti. 7 37 6715 34 501.4 
Moſt northern of the informes. 14 oo 5% 20 08[ 4 
10 52 39] 1 80 2% 
Brighteſt of the informes. 13 51 4510 25 7 3 | 
ra r att en een 
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Names and fituations of the 4 Latitude. $ 

3 fs Porno rn|s 

2 8 10 47 52]. 1 06 13] 6 

I In the leg. 1 10 35 46 119 376 

3 In the hindmoſt Knee. 12 09 32 0 55 57 65 
4 - 1 ar hin. the north. 12 32 11] 1 28 586 7 

| In the * p, The ſouti. 12 34 24] 110 03 6 

1 45 | 13 42 08 3 34 37 6 

I il. 14 10 09 | 4098 01] 5 

I In the root of Bate 16 13 53] 8 51 55] 7 
E 13 44 34] 0 46 38| 7 

ST WELLS e 
: We Ta: I 16 39 24| 7 29 04] 6 
4 Alias, 22d of the triang 15 03 <6 © 16 22] 7 
d Sens 105 3910 7 

nat 22d of the triangle. 18 37 5610 54 2007 
„ ak Tack of the triangle. 18 41 0% 8 58 26]7 6 
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f the three in the tail, 16 30 18] 1 47 34] 4 

RT] The middle. 17 36 34] 2 51 19 5 

; 20 19 17] 8 32 8 7 

1 20 03 5 8 59 28] 7 

? Laſt of the tail. 19 03 42] 2 34 05 5 
| M 20 56 50 8 45 of 6 

The middle. 19 18 49] 2 04 57] 6 

| 20 39 45] 5 $1 39 6 
1 . 19 41 15] 2 02 52 7 
W 2 8 21 06 22 3 46 01 | 7 

t- 5. 

i ARIES, alſo denotes a battering ram ; or a military engine with 
of an iron head, much in uſe among the ancients, to batter and 
beat down the walls of places beſieged. See MAchIx E, E- 


LEPOLIS. : 
Of this there were three kinds ; the firſt, rude and plain, the 


others artificial and componnd.— 

The firſt ſeems to have been no more than a great beam, 
which the ſoldiers bore in their arms, and with one end of it, 
by main force, aſſailed the walls. This required a great 
force to work it, yet produced but a ſmall effect. 

The ſecond or compound ram is deſcribed by Joſephus, (de 
excid. Hieroſal. 3.) thus: * The ram is a vaſt long beam, 
« like the maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened at one end with 
« 2 head of iron, ſomething reſembling that of a ram, 


S & 58 N * 


_ . m FREY N „ R * * 8 oy _ * 
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&« with ropes to another beam, which lies acroſs a couple of 
« poſts ; and hanging thus equally balanced, is, by a great 
“number of men, violently thruſt forward, and recoiled 
&« backwards, and ſo ſhakes the wall with its iron head. Nor 


I Ms #4. 
* PPT 


<« the repeated aſſaults of this forcible machine.” 
The third only differed from the former in that it was covered 
with a X2.w1 or ſkreen to guard the ſoldiers, whence it is 
alſo called teu arietaria. | EY 

M. Felibien deſcribes a fourth ſort of battering ram, which run 
on wheels; and was the moſt perfect and effectual of them all. 
Vitruvius affirms, that the battering ram was firſt invented by 
the Carthaginians, while they laid fiege to Cadiz : theirs was 
the ſimple kind above-mentioned : Pephaſmenos, a Tyrian, 
contrived to ſuſpend it with ropes ; and Polydus, the Theſſa- 
lian, to mount it on wheels, at the ſiege of Byzantium, un- 
der Philip of Macedon, Yet Plin * us the ram was 
invented at the ſiege of Troy; and that it was this gave oc- 
 cafion to the fable of a wooden horſe. | 
The engine oppoſed to the ram, was called lupus, the wolf. 
—Plutarch tells us, that Mark Anthony, in the Parthian war, 
uſed a ram of 80 foot long; and Vitruvius afſures us they 
were ſometimes made 106, and ſometimes 120 foot long, to 
which, perhaps, the force of the engine was in great meaſure 
Owing, 

The ram was managed at once by a whole century of ſol- 


diers; ſo that it played continually, and without intermiſſion ; 
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| tempts of the enemy. See VIN EA. | 
ARIETATION. See the article EARTHQUAKE. 
RIETUM Levatio, an ancient kind of ſportive exerciſe ; 


1 


at the guintain. See QUINT AIN. 
ARIS Crs to ariſe, | See LICENCE. 


Se 4 
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| N. Arbut h. tab, 32. 78 
RISTA, in botany, a long needle-like beard, that grows 
out trom the huſk of corn, or graſs 3 called alſo the aun. 

Sce EAR, Corn, Ec. *% Ad 


S + cows 


» denotes a very ſevere critic ; there having been-a learned 
Famara of that name, who criticized on the verſes. of 
© very beſt poets, as Homer, c. See CRITICISM: 
ence we derive the titles of ſeveral books; as Ariftarchus 
acer, the new 


Kr anti-bentleianus, c. 


e whence it took its name. This is hung by the middle, | 


« is there any tower or wall fo thick or ſtrong, as to reſiſt 


being uſually covered with a vinea, to protect it from the at- 


Probably the ſame with what of later times is called running 


ARISH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing 3197 Engliſh | 


ARISTA RC HU S, in its original Greek, apr aN, | 
inihes good prince; but in its ordinary uſe among the learh- | 


name of Heinſius's notes on the new nt; 
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ARI 


ment, where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the 
optimates, J. e. of a council, or ſenate compoſed of the prin- 
Cipal perſons of a ſtate, either in reſpect of nobility, capaci- 
ty, or probity, See GOVERNMENT, and OrIMAT Es. 

The word is derived from etgos, opti mu ; and KEATEW) in- 

pero, J command, govern. | | : 

The ancient writers of politics prefer the ariſtocratical form 
of government to all others. — The republic of Venice is an 
ariſtocracy. See COMMONWEALTH. | 
Ariſtecracy, ſeems to co 


incide with oljgarchy; which how- 
ever, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption vf an a- 
riſtocratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in the hands of 
too few; or where ſome one or two uſurp the whole power, 
JJ EG 0; 
ARISTO LOCHIA, popularly called Birthwert ; a medi- 
einal plant; uſed as an ingredient in Venice treacle, Sc. Sce 
THERIACA, . 
Cicero derives its name from its inventor Ariſtolochus : b- 
thers, From its virtues, — Theſe Jaſt ſuppoſe it formed from 
pg D, optimus, and N,, lochia or purgations, in regard 
it is found of excellent uſe in bringing down the lochia, or 
menſes of women newly delivered. See LocHlA, &c. 
There are four kinds: of ariftobchia, viz. the round, 17, 
rampant or creeping, called alſo clematitis, and the ſlender ; 
but only the two former are uſed among us. 
The round, ariſtolochia rotunda, is of a ſub-acrid aromatic 
taſte, found very commonly in Languedoc, Spain, and Italy : 
its root 1s of particular uſe in facilitating delivery, provoking 
the menſes, and bringing down the afterbirth ; and is exter- 
nally applied in vulnerar tinctures, and in waters for gan- 
grenes: it is alſo 2 to have ſome alexipharmic quali- 
* 3 is reckoned detergent externally, and ſuppurative.. 
he long-rooted, ariſtolochia longa, likewiſe grows in Lan- 
guedoc ; its root is uſed in opiates, and in tinctures for the 
aſthma, and to excite the menſes; its decoction, in lotions, 
to facilitate the delivery of the afterbirth, G c. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other kinds of ariſtolachia, in 
America ; one particularly in Virginia, whoſe roots are uſed 
againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, in malignant feveis, 
and the ſmall- pox. Its alexipharmic virtue has occaſioned 
it to be called Viperinum Virginie. 5 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the phi- 
loſopher Ariſtotle.— Thus we ſay an ari/tetelian dogma, the 
ariſtotelian ſchool, c. | 
The philgſopher from whom the denomination ariſes, was the 
ſon of Nicomachus, phyſician of Amyntas king of NT 
nia, born in the year of the world 3566 ; before Chriſt, 348; 
at Stagira, a town of Macedonia; or as others ſay of Thrace, 
whence he is alſo called the Stagirite. 
At ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a diſciple of 
Plato, and attended in the academy till the death of that 
philoſopher. , See ACADEMY,  ..,_ 
Repairing afterwards to the court of Sing Philip; at his re- 
turn he found, that Xenocrates, during his abſence, had put 
himſelf at the head of the academic ſect; upon which he choſe 
the Lyceum for the future ſcene of his diſputations. See Ly- 
CEUM. | 
It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got the ap- 
ml een, ; whence his followers Ek calfed 
Peripatetics.— Though others will have him to have been thus 
named from his attending on Alexander at his recovery from 
an illneſs, and diſcourſing with him as he walked about. See 
PERIPATETIC, 3 3 
Ariſtotle was a perſon of admirable genius, and of great and 
various learning: Averroes makes no ſcruple to call him © the 
genius of nature, the limit of human underſtanding ; and 
declares him ſent by providence to teach us all that may be 
known. He is accuſed of a too immoderate deſire of fame; 
which led him to deſtroy the writings of all the philoſophers 
before him, that he fnight ſtand ſingly and without competi- 
tors. Afid hence, in the ſchools, Ariſtotle is called The Phi- 
leſopher. Laertius, in his life of Ariſtotle, enumerates his 
books, to the number of 4000; of which ſcarce above 20 
have ſurvived to our age: they may be teduced to five heads; 
the firſt, relating to poetry and rhetoric ; the ſecond, to lo- 
gics ; the third, to ethics and politics; the, fourth to phyſics ; 
and the fifth to metaphyſics. In all which, as there are 
many things excellent and invaluable, particularly what 
relates to poetry, rhetoric, and the paſhons ; ſo there are 
others, in the other parts, which the improvements of later 
ages have taught us to explode and deſpiſe. See Ax1sto- 
„ % W ‚‚‚ LS $427 MM nd, DS 
ARISTOTELIAN en philoſophy taught by Ari- 
ſtotle, and maintained by his followers. PHILOSOPHY, 
| anGAAITOIEMANKH I tn wo ing fy nty, 
The Ari/totelian is otherwiſe called the Lee philoſophy ; 
the riſe and fate whereof, ſee under the article PERI A- 
TETICS, ; 


Peripatetics. See ARISTOTELIAN, and PERIPATETIC. 
The Ariftotelians and their dogma's prevail to this day, in! 
the ſchools and univerlities ; maugre all the efforts of t Car- 
teſians, Newtonians, and other corpuſcularians. See Scho- 
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ARISTOTELIAN 8, a ſectof philoſophers, otherwiſe called | 
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The principles of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the learned agree, 
are chiefly laid down in the four books de Cœlo; the eight 
books of Phyſical Auſcultation, Quoming Augozcews, belonging 
rather to logics, or metaphyſics, than to phyſics.— To give 
an idea, then, of Ari/tetelianiſm, the reigning ſyſtem of ma- 
ny ages; and ſhew Ariſtotle's method of philoſophizing ; we 
cannot do better than produce a ſpecimen of that work. 
Thoſe four books he entitles, de Cælo, wie Orgave, becauſe 
the heavens are the, chief of the ſimple bodies he treats of. 
He begins with proving that the world is perfect, which he 
does thus.— All bodies, ſays he, have three dimenſions; they 
can not have more, for tt number three, according to Py- 
thagoras, comprehends all: now the world is the aſſemblage 
of all bodies, therefore the world is perfect. 

In the ſecond chapter, he lays down certain peripatetic axioms; 
as—that all natural bodies have of themſelves a power of mo- 
ving; that all local motion is either reQilinear, circular, or 
compoſed of the two; that all ſimple motions are reducible 
to three, the motion of the centre, the motion towards the 
centre, and the motion about the centre: that all bodies are 
either ſimple or compounded; ſimple are thoſe which have 
ſome power within themſelves, whereby they move, as fire, 
carth, &c. compound are ſuch as receive their motion from 
thoſe others whereof they are compounded. ] 
From theſe principles he draws ſeveral conſequences, —A cir- 
cular motion, ſays he, is a ſimple motion: but the heavens 
move in a circle; therefore the motion of the heavens is ſim- 
ple: but #{rmple motion can only belong to a ſimple body; 
i. e. to a body which moves by its own power. Therefore 
the heavens are a ſimple body, diſtin from the four elements, 
which move in right lines. This propoſition he likewiſe 
proves. by another argument, thus—There are two kinds ot 
motions, the one Twtural, the other violent; the circular 
motion of the heavens,” therefore, is either the one or the 
other: if it be natural, the heaven is a ſingle body diſtinct 
from the four elements, ſince the elements do not move cir- 
cularly in their natural motion: if the circular motion be 
contrary to the nature of heaven, either that heaven muſt be 
ſome of the elements, as fire, or ſomething elſe: but heaven 


cannot be any of the elements; e. gr. it cannot be fire; 
for, if it were, the motion of fire being from below up- 


wards, the heavens would have two contrary motions, the 
one circular, the other from below, upwards, which is im- 
poſſible. . Again; if the heaven be any other thing which does 
not move circularly of its own nature, it will have ſome o- 
ther natural motion, which likewiſe is impoſſible; for if it 
move naturally from below upwards, it will be either fire or 
air; if from above downwards, it will be water or earth; 
ergo, &c,—A third argument is this.—The firſt and moſt 


perfect of all ſimple motions, muſt be that of a ſimple body; 


eſpecially that of the firſt and moſt perfect of all imple bo- 


dies: but the circular motion is the firſt and moſt perfect of | 


all imple motions, becauſe every circular line is perfect, and 
no right line is ſo: for if it be finite, ſomething may be add- 
ed to it; if infinite, it is not perfect, becauſe it wants an end, 
and things are only perfect when they are ended. There- 
fore, the circular motion is the firſt and moſt perfect of all 
motions; and therefore a body which moves circularly is 
ſimple, and the firſt and moſt divine of ſimple bodies, His 
fourth argument is—T hat all motion is either natural or 
not; and every motion which is not natural to ſome bodies, 
is natural to others: now the circular motion is not natural 
to the four elements; there muſt, therefore, be ſome fimple 
body to which 1t is natural: therefore the heaven, which 
moves N is a ſimple body, diſtinct from the four 
elements. Laſfly, the circular motion is either natural or 
violent to any body; if it be natural, it is evident this bod 

is one of the moſt ſimple and perfect; if it be not, it 1s 
ſtrange this motion ſhould Iaſt for ever,—From all theſe ar- 


guments, therefore, it follows, that there is ſome body di- 


{tint from the circumambient ones, and which is of a na- 


ture as much more perfect than they, as it is. more remote. 


Such is the ſubſtance of his ſecond chapter. 28 


In the third: chapter, he afferts that the heavens are incor- | 


ruptible, and immutable; and the reaſons he gives for it, are 


— That they are the abode of the gods, that no perſon has | 


ever obſerved any alterations in them, &c. 
In the fourth chapter, he attempts to prove, that the circu- 


lar motion has no contrary: in the fifth, that bodies are not |: 
infinite: in the fixth, that the elements are not infinite: in| 


the eighth, he ſhews that there are not ſeveral worlds of the 
ſame kind, by this very good argument ; that as earth is 
heavy by nature, if there were any other earth' beſide ours, 
it would fall upon our heads, our earth being the centre, to 
which all heavy bodies tend. In the ninth, he proves it im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be ſeveral worlds, becauſe if there 
were any body above the heavens, it muſt be either ſimple or 
compound, in a natural or a violent ſtate; none of which is 
poſſible, for reaſons which he draws from the three kinds of 
motions above mentioned. In the tenth, he maintains that 


the world is eternal, becauſe it is impoſſible it ſhould have 
had any beginning, and becauſe it endures for ever, He em- 
ploys the eleventh in explaining the notion of incorruptibi- 
lity; and in the twelfth endeavours to ſhew that the world 


3 ; | 
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ARM 


is incorruptible, becauſe it could not have any be 
becauſe it endures for ever : all things, ſays he, ſubſiſt & 
during a finite, o* an infinite ſpace : but what ' only e 
one way, is neither finite nor infinite; NR 
ſubſiſt 7 this manner. re tording cn 
The reader, we are of opinion, will find this 
teticiſm ſufficient ; otherwiſe it had been J 
him his fill. If he requires more, let him have rec 
the articles PRINCIPLE, ELEMENT, Form 
ACCIDENT, SYMPATHY, FUGA VAcUi, A 
STASIS, &c. 
It were needleſs to point out the particular defects i 
ſpecimen here laid down; it is eaſy to obſerve that the * 
ciples are moſt of them falſe and impertinent, and N 
ſonings abſurd and inconcluſive; but that the greateſt 8 
has no diſtinct meaning at all. . 
Such is the philoſophy, and ſuch the method of philoſophi 
ſing, of the genius of nature, the prince of philoſo * 1 
Ariſtotle.— Vet ſuch was his authority, for many = 1 
the ſchools, that when a diſputant quoted a paſſage from bin. 
his opponent durſt not ſay tranſeat, but muſt either dem 
_ pallage or reconcile it to his own cauſe, Vid. Bayl. D; ; 
7. 1. p. 469. 0 | 5 
ARISTOTELICA Rata, See the article Rota 
ARITHMETIC, ARITHMETICA, the art of number. 
ing; or, that part of mathematics which conſiders the power; 
and properties of numbers, and teaches how to compute « 
calculate truly, and with expedition and eaſe. See Nuy- 
BER, MATHEMATICS, CALCULATION, Ec, 
Some authors chuſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of di. 
crete quantity. See DISCRETE, and QuANTIT y. 
Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the four great rules or operations 
of addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and divifion. % 
ADrDIT10N, Ec. D toati 
It is true, for the facilitating and expediting of computations 
mercantile, aſtronomical, &c. divers other uſeful rule; have 
been contrived ; as, the rules of proportion, of alligation, of 
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ſion, fellowſhip, intereſt, barter, rebate, reduction, tare and 
tret, G c. But theſe are only applications of the firſt four 
rules. See RULE ; fee alſo PRoPoR TION, ALLIGaT10N 
PosITION, EXTRACTION, Cc. l a 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and inven- 
tion of arithmetic; hiſtory neither fixes the author, nor the 
time. In all probability, however, it muſt have taken its 
riſe from the introduction of commerce; and confequently, 
=; of 1 rian b See COMMERCE. - | 
rom Aſia it paſſed into Egypt, (Joſephus ſa means of 
Abraham.) Here it was by B N n 
inſomuch, that a large part of their philoſophy and theo- 
logy, ſeems to have turned altogether upon numbers. Hence 
thoſe wonders related by them about unity, trinity; the 
numbers ſeven, ten, four, &c, See UniTy, TRIxIrr, 
FETRACTYS, Sc. | | 
In effect, Kircher, in his Oedip. Agypt. Tom. II. p. 2. ſhews, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers; P;- 
thagoras himſelf affirming, that the nature of numbers 
through the whole univerſe; and that the knowledge of num- 
bers is the knowledge of the deity. See PYTHAGOREAN. 
From Egypt arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, who 
handed it forward, with great improvements, which it had 
received by the computations of their aſtronomers, to the 
Romans; from whom it came to us. 
The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of that of 
the moderns : moſt of what they did was to conſider the va- 
rious diviſions of numbers; as appears from the treatiſes of 
Nicomachus, wrote in the third century of Rome, and that 
of Boethius, ſtill extant. A compendium of the ancient a- 
rithmetic, wrote in Greek, by Pſellus, in the ninth century 
from our Saviour, was given us in Latin by Xylander, in 
1556.—A more ample work of the ſame kind, was wrote by 
Jordanus, in the year 1200 ; publiſhed with a comment by 
Faber Stapulenſis in 1480. te 


different kinds; theoretical, practical, inſtrumemtal, Igorib- 
mical, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, dynamical, tetratiyeal, aur 
decimal, ſexageſhmal, &c. n 
Theoretical ARITHMETIC, is the ſcience of the properties, e- 
lations, Ec. of numbers conſidered abſtractedly*3" with the 
reaſons and demonſtrations of the ſeveral rules. See Nuw- 
B ER. . 4:3 n 
Euclid furniſhes a theoretical arithmetic, in the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of his elements. Barlaamus Monachus has 
alſo given a theory for demonſtrating the common operations, 
both in integers and broken numbers, in his Logeftrea, pub- 
liſhed in Latin by J. Chambers, an Engliſhman, in 1600.— 
To which may be added Lucas de Burgo, who, in an Italian 
treatiſe publiſhed in 1523, gives the ſeveral diviſions of num. 
bers from Nicomachus, and their properties from Euclid ; 
with the algorithm, both in integers, fractions, extractions 
of roots, &c. 19193" | bee 
Practical ARITHMETIC, is the art of numbering or compu- 
ting, that is, from certain numbers given, or finding certain 


falſe poſition, extraction of ſquare and cube roots, progreſ- 


Arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly divided, into 


others whoſe relation to the former is known, - . 4 
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Ie if a number be required equal to two given numbers 6 
85 | 
: of practical arithmetic, was given by 
he firſt © tire 69 No in 15 56, conſiſting of two books; 
Nich. Tar ehe application of arithmetic to civil uſes ; the 
the former rounds of algebra. Something had been done 
latter, | Stilelius, in 1544; where we have ſeveral parti- 
gore g . erning the . of irrationals, coſſics, c. 
cula withal. 
no where 1 „ authors which have come 
We me "bes whereof is almoſt infinite ; as Gemma 
_ t Metius, Clavius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Record, 
2 Cocker, Leybourn, + k the reac 
"theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, and 
The t -oved in ſeveral parts, by Maurolycus in his 3 82 
even = tica, 1575 3 eneſchius in his Arithmetica Per- 
hb oa where the demonſtrations are all reduced into 
2 of ſyllogiſms ; and Tacquet in his Theoria & Praxis 


Arithmetices, 1704. 


d8. 
The firſt en 


I Harmoical ARITHMETIC. See HARMONICAL, 


4 
ES {rents 


ARITHMETIC, is that where the common rules 

rformed by means of inſtruments contrived for caſe 
5 atch; ſuch are ſeveral forts of ſcales, and fliding- 
"} . ; DN more particularly, are Neper's bones, deſcribed 
under their proper article; Sir Sam. Moreland's inſtrument, 


4 Hoe deſcription whereof was publiſhed by himſelf in 1666; 


Leibnitz, deſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin. 
= 2 Pls, publiſhed in the Venetian Miſcellany, 
1709,—To theſe may be added, f SER 
Lrcarithmetical ARITHMETIC, perform'd by tables of loga- 
rithms. See LOGARITHM,  _ _ : 
The beſt piece - this ſubject, is Hen. Brigg's Arithmetica 

thmica, 1024. 

ap rg nay alto be added, the univerſal arithmetical 
tables of Proſthaphereſes, publiſhed in 1610, by Herwart ab 
Hohenburg; whereby multiplication is eaſily and accurately 
performed by addition, and diviſion by ſubſtraction. 
The Chineſe have little regard to any rules in their calcu- 
lations ; inſtead of which, they uſe an inſtrument made of a 
little plate, a foot and half long, acroſs which are fitted ten 
or twelve iron wires, on which are ſtrung little round balls. 
By drawing theſe together, and diſperſing them again one 
after another, they count, ſomewhat after the manner in 
which we do by counters; but with ſo much eaſe and readi- 
neſs, that they will keep pace with a man reading a book of 
account, let him make what expedition he can: and at the 
end the operation is found done ; and they have their way 
of proving, it. Le Comte, : 
Logiftical ARITHMETIC, See the article LoGisTICAL, 
Numerous ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of 

numbers or indeterminate quantities; and is er by 
the common numeral, or arabic characters. See ARABIC, 
and CHARACTER, | 
Specious ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of 
quantities; uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures, to 
denote the quantities. See SPECIOUsS Arithmetic. 
Specious arithmetic coincides with what we uſually call al- 
gebra, or literal arithmetic. See ALGEBRA. ; 
Dr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal calculus ; 
and by means hereof; demonſtrated the rules of fractions, 
proportions, extractions of roots, Ac. A compendium of 


which is given by Dr. Wells, under the title of Elementa A. 
rithmeticæ, An. 1698. 


characters, ſo that the progreſſion is from 10 to 10. 
Such is the common arithmetic among us, which makes uſe 
of the ten arabic figures, o, 1; 2, 3, 4, 5» ©, 7, 8, 93 
after which we begin 10, 11, 12, Cc. : 
. This method of computation is not very ancient, being ut- 
terly unknown to the Greeks and Romans,—lIt was intro- 
cuced into Europe by Gerbert, afterwards pope; under the 
name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it from the Moors of 
Spain,—No doubt it took its origin from the ten fingers of 
the hands, which were made uſe of in computations before 
arithmetic was brought into an art. | 
he eaſtern miſſionaries aſſure us, that to this day the Indi- 


any uſe of pen and ink, Let. Edif. & Cur.— Add, that the 
natives of Peru, who do all by the different arrangement of 
2rams of maiſe, out-do any European, both for ſureneſs and 
diſpatch, with all his rules. 


Olinel Arithmetic is alſo uſed for the doctrine of decimal 
fractions. See DECIMAL Faction. , 


zules, unity, or I, and o, are uſed. See Binary Arithmetic. 


the uſe hereof in arithmetical progreſſions; where he ſhews, 

that the laws of progreſſion may be eaſier diſcovered here- 

Wo than in any other method where more characters are 
ed, e — 

Tetractye ARITHMETIC, is that wherein only the figures 1, 

2, 3, and o, are uſe. ö | 

Ve have a treatiſe of this arithmetic, by Erhard Weigel ; but 


both ” and this are little better than curioſities, eſpe- 
Vo z. I. 1 N.. f 


Decimal ARITHMETIC, is that performed by a ſeries of ten |. 


Aus are very expert at computing on their fingers, without | 


Binary, or Dyadic ARITHMETIC, is that wherein only two 


M. Dangicourt, in the Miſcell. Berol. gives us a ſpecimen of 


cially with regard to practice; inaſmuch, as the numbert 
may be much more compendiouſly expreſſed by decadal a- 
rithmetic, than by either of them. | 

Pulgar ARITHMET1C, is that converſant about integers and 
vulgar fractions. See INTEGER, and Fnac T ION. 

Sexageſimal, or Sexagenary ARITHMETIC, is that which pro- 
ceeds by ſixties; or the doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions. 
See SEXAGESIMAL, 

Sam. Reyher has invented a kind of ſexagenal rods, in imi- 
tation of Neper's bones, by means whereof the ſexagenary 
arithmetic is eaſily performed. 

Political ARITHMETIC, is the application of arithmetic to 
political ſubjects; as, the ſtrength and revenues of princes, 
number of inhabitants, births, burials, Sc. See PoLtTi- 
CAL Arithmetic. —Hither alſo may be referred the doctrine 
of CHAN CES, GAMING, Oc. 

ARITHMETIC of Infinites, is the method of ſumming up a 

ſeries of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms ; or of tinding 
the ratios theredf, See INFINITE, SERIES, c. 
This method was firſt invented by Dr. Wallis; as appears 
from his Opera Mathematica, where he ſhews its uſe in geo- 
metry, in finding the areas of ſuperficies, and the contents 
of ſolids, and their proportions. But the” method of flu- 
xions, which is an univerſal arithmetic of infinites, performs 
all this much eaſier; and multitudes of other things which 
the former will not reach. See FLuxions, CALCULUus, 
Se. 

ARITHMETIC of Rationals and Irrationals, See RATioNA L, 
Cc. + Wes 

ARITHMETICAL Complement, of a logarithm, is what 
the logarithm wants of 10,.0000000. See COMPLEMENT. 
Thus the arithmetical complementof 7. 1079054, is 2.8920946z 
where each figure but the laſt is ſubſtracted from 9 ; and 
that from 10. See LoGarRITHM. +» © 


ARITHMETICATL Medium or Mean, Mepium: 
ARITHMETICAL Progreſſion, See I PROGRESSION. 
ARITHMETICAL Proportion, PROPORTION. 


ARITHMETICAL Ratio, RarT1o, 
ARITHMOMANCY®*, Apbuouailug, a kind of divina- 
tion, or method of foretelling future events, by means of 
numbers. See DIvINATI1ON, and NUMBER. 
The word is compounded of «ef ue, number, and yayrzas 
divination. 3 
The gematria, which makes the firſt ſpecies of the Jewiſh 


cabbala, is a fort of arithmomancy. See GEMAT RIA, and 
CABBALA. 


ARCH. 
Ax k, ARCA, in the ſcripture language, denotes a kind of 

floating veſſel built by Noah, for the preſervation of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals, from the deluge. See DELUGE. 
The ar# has afforded ſeveral points of curious enquiry among 
the critics and naturaliſts, relating to its form, capacity, 
materials, time of building, place of reſting after the flood, 
OC. | | 
Naß is computed to have been an hundred years in building 
the ark, viz. from the year of the world 1557, to the flood, 
which happened in the year 1656 : at leaſt, this is the com- 
mon opinion of the learned. Origen, lib. iv. contra Celſ. 
St. Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. and contra Fauſtin. 
lib. xii. c. 18, and in his Quæſt. on Gen. v. and xxiii, Rupert, 
lib. iv. in Gen. xx. aſſert as much; and are followed by Sa- 
lian, Torniel, Spondeus, Pelletier, Se. 
Yet Beroſus affirms, that Noah only began to build the ark 
ſeventy-eight years before the flood : Salomon Jarchi, on the 
other DE will have it an hundred and twenty years in 
building, and Tanchuma only fifty-two; See the Texts, 
Gen. iv, &c. e 
Fa. Fournier, in his Fhydregraphy, gives into the opinion of 
the fathers; noting, that the only hands employed in it 
were Noah and his three ſons. To this purpoſe he alledges 
the inſtance of Archias of Corinth, who, with the help of 
three hundred workmen, built Hiero's great ſhip in one year. 
Add, that Noah's eldeft ſon was not born till about the time 
when the ar was begun, and the younger, after; fo that 
it was a long time ere they could do their father any ſer- 
vice, However, for ſo large a building, a prodigious num- 


a great number of workmen to fell and hew ; were it poſſible 
for three men to have lain them: | 
| The wood whereof the art was built, is called in ſcripture 
Wa N, et/e gopher, gopher wood: and in the LXX, F 
Terp: wn, ſquare timbers. Onkelos and Jonathan render 
pher by OY, 4edros, cedar: St. Jerom, in the vulgate, 
ligna . planed wood; and elſewhere, ligna bitumi- 
nata, 6. d. pitched woods. Kimkhi tranſlates it, wood proper 
to float ; Vatable, light wood, which ſwims in the water 
without corrupting: Junius, Tremellius, and Buxtorf, a kind 
of cedar, by the Greeks called xepJraarn ; Avenarius and 
Munſter, pine ; Fuller and Bochart, opre/ 3 others, box 3 
others, fir ; Caſtalio, turpentine, &c;—Pelletier' prefers the 
opinion of thoſe who hold the arł made of cedar: his rea- 


| >. the incorruptibility of that wood; the great plenty 
= Fer roo tr or ym 
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ARK, or Arc, arcus, in geometry, aſtronomy, Sc. See 
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ber of trees muſt have been required, which would employ 
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ARK 


thereof in Aſia, whence Herodotus and Theophraſtus relate, 
that the kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets thereof, 
in lieu of deal; and the common tradition throughout the 
eaſt, imports, that the ar# is preſerved intire to this day on 
mount Ararat, See TIMBER, 


The dimenſions of the ark, as delivered by Moſes, are three 


hundredcubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in height; 
which, compared with the great number of things it was to 
contain, ſeems to many too ſcanty. And hence an argument 
has been drawn againſt the authority of the relation. Celſus 
long ago laughed at it, calling it x+&wTo &«AAoxcio, the abſurd 
ark. To ſolve this difficulty, many both of the ancient fathers 
and later critics, have been put to miſerable ſhifts — Origen, 
St. Auguſtin, and others, maintain, that by the cubits here 
ſpoke of, we are to underſtand the Egyptian geometrical cu- 


bit, equal, according to them, to ſix vulgar cubits, or nine 


foot. But the truth 1s, it does not appear there ever was any 
ſuch meaſure as a geometrical cubit either among Egyptians 
or Jews.—Others account for it, by aſſerting the ſtature of 
mankind, in the firſt ages, to have been much greater than 
in our days; and conſequently the cubit, which is taken 
from a part of «a human E proportionably. larger. But 
this does not avail, ſince the ſame reaſon will infer an equal 
augmentation of other animals.—Others ſuppoſe the ſacred 
cubit here ſpoke of, which was a hand's breadth longer than 
the civil one: but this only affords a ſmall ſupply ; beſide, 
that the ſacred cubit does not appear to have been ever uſed, 
except in ſacred edifices, as the temple and tabernacle. 

This difficulty is much better ſolved by Buteo and Kircher, 
wherein, ſuppoſing the common cubit of a foot and a half, 
they prove geometrically, that the ar+ was abundantly ſuffi- 
cient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged therein. Snel- 
lius computes the ar to have been above half an acre in area: 
Cuneus, Buteo, and others, have alſo calculated the capaci- 
ty of the ark, — Dr. Arbuthnot computes it to have been 
81062 tuns. Father Lamy ſhews that it was an hundred and 
ten foot longer than the Church of St. Mary at Paris, and 
ſixty- four foot narrower ; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds, 
that it muſt have been longer than St. Paul's church in Lon- 
don, from welt to caſt, broader than that church is high in 
the inſide, and about fifty-four foot in height, our meaſure. 
The things contained in 1t were, beſides eight perſons of 
Noah's family, one pair of every ſpecies of unclean animals, 
and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean animals, with provi- 
ſions for them all, during the whole year. —The former appears 
at firſt view almoſt infinite, but if we come to a calculus, the 
number of ſpecies of animals will be found much ſmaller 
than was imagined, not amounting to an hundred ſpecies of 
quadrupeds, nor two hundred of birds; out of which, in this 
caſe, are to be excepted ſuch animals as can live in the wa- 
ter.—Zoologiſts uſually reckon but an hundred and ſeventy 
ſpecies in all ; but biſhop Wilkins ſhews, that only ſeventy- 
two of the quadruped kind needed a place in the ark. 

By the deſcription Moſes gives of the art, it appears to have 
been divided into three ſtories, each ten cubits, or fifteen foot 
high : and it is agreed on, as moſt probable, that the loweſt 
ſtory was deſtined for the beaſts, the middle for the food, 
and the upper for the birds, with Noah and his family ; 
each ſtory being ſubdivided into different apartments, ſtalls 
&c.— Though Joſephus, Philo, and other commentators add, 
a kind of fourth ſtory, under all the reſt; being, as it were, 
the hold of the veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and receive the 
filth and feces of ſo many animals, 


Drexelius makes three hundred apartments ; father Fournier 


three hundred thirty-three ; the anonymous author of the 
queſtions on Geneſis, four hundred ; Buteo, Temporarius, A- 
rias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and others, ſuppoſe 
as many partitions as there were different ſorts of animals, — 
Pelletier only makes ſeventy-two, viz. thirty-ſix for the birds, 
and as many for the beaſts : his reaſon is, that if we ſuppoſe a 
greater number, as three hundred thirty-three, or four hun- 
dred, each of the eight perſons in the ar+ muſt have had thir- 
ty-ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, 
which he thinks impoſſible. But there is not much in this; 
to diminiſh the number of ſtalls, without a diminution of 
the animals, is vain ; it being, perhaps more difficult to 


take care of three hundred animals in ſeventy-two ſtalls, than | 


in three hundred. | 

Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the ar4, 
could not be equal to five hundred horſes ; he even reduces 
the whole to the dimenſions of fifty- ſix pair of oxen. Fa- 
ther Lamy enlarges it to ſxty-four pair, or an hundred and 
twenty-eight oxen; ſo that ſuppoſing one ox equal to two 
horſes, if the @r# had room for two hundred fifty-ſix horſes, 
there muſt have been room for all the animals. But the 


ſame author demonſtrates, that one floor would ſuffice for | 


five hundred horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to an horſe. 

As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by Buteo 
from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay ordina- 
rily ſuffices an ox for a day ; and that a ſolid cubit of hay, 
as uſually preſſed down in our hay-racks, weighs about forty 
pound; ſo that a ſquare cubit of hay is more than enough 
for one ox one day.—Now it appears that the ſecond ſtory 
- containcd 150000 folid cubits, which divided between two 


ten commandments given to Moſes on the 


hundred and ſix oxen, will affo 
thirds, than he can eat in a year. 
Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carniv 
valent, as to the bulk of their bodies and their f 
twenty-ſeven wolves ; and all the reſt to two "op F 
eighty becves. For the former he allows 182 fy 7ed ang 
for the latter 109500 cubits of hay : all whit will? and 
ſily contained in the two firſt ſtories, and a deal of bee. 
ſpare.— As to the third ſtory, no body doubts of al, 
ſufficient for the fowls, with Noah, his ſons and r be 
Upon the whole, the learned biſhop remarks that 
two, 1t appears much more difficult to aſſign 4 SOLE 
bulk of neceſſary things to anſwer the capacity of uy 
than to find ſufficient room for the ſeveral ſpeci e anz 
mals already known. — This he attributes to th dal ah 
tion of our liſts of animals, eſpecially thoſe of 
parts of the carth ; adding, that the moſt expert mathe 
tician at this day, could not affign the Proportions of à f 
ſe] better accommodated to the purpoſe, than is her p 5 
and hence finely concludes, that * the Capacity of ſi "y 
* which had been made an objection againſt ſcripture a2 
to be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine 29%; 
ſince, in thoſe ruder ages, men being leſs verſed i 5 i 
and philoſophy, were more obnoxious to vulgar prejug; 
than now ; ſo that had it been an human invent * 
would have been contrived accord ing to thoſe wild Ry. : 
henſions which ariſe from a confuſed and general 2 


things; as much too big, as it has been repr 
elent 
© little.” See Gross. | l 5 to 
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ARK of the Covenant, in ſcripture, denotes a kind of chef 


wherein, by God's command, Exod. xxv. 16. 


the two tables of ſtone, whereon God had en key 


Sraven the 


held in high veneration among the Hebrews, D 


LOGUE. 
The ar# was repoſited in the holieſt place of the tabernacle 
Alt was taken by the Philiſtines, and detained twenty, ſome 
ſay forty years, at Kirjath Jearim; but the people bein af. 
flicted with emrods on account of it, returned It with ber 
preſents. It was afterwards placed in the temple, See Ta- 
Jedes det e SANCTUARY, 

olephus deſcribes it as five palms long, three broad 
many high; the wood, both within fade and without = 
with plates of gold, and fitted with golden hinges,—The lid 
or covering of the ark was called the Prepitiatory, over which 
were two figures placed called Cherubim, a kind of ſpirits 
with wings of a peculiar form never ſeen but by Moſes be- 
fore the throne of God. It may be added that fone criticy 
take the word cherub, Y, to be only a tranſpoſition of 
the Hebrew letters of the word 300, rechub, charitt ; and 
that by the Cherubim being placed over the ark, we are only 
to underſtand that the art was a ſort of chariot, on which 
God ſate. See PROPITIATORx, CHERUB, e. 
The Jews, to this day, have A kind of ark in their ſyn 
gogues, wherein their ſacred books are repolited, in imita- 
tion of the ancient ark of the covenant. — This they cal 
aron, Leo of Modena gives a deſcription thereof in his xc 


count of the Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of thoſe of his Natim: | 


* The Jews, ſays he, in the eaſtern ſide of all their ſyna- 
© gogues, have an ark, or armory, called aron ; in memo 
* of the ar of the covenant. In this are preſerved the fie 
© books of Moſes, wrote on vellum, with ink made on pur- 
S pole, r. | : 
Tertullian calls this art, armarium Judaicum; whence the 


phraſe, 10 be in the armory of the ſynagogue, g. d. in the num- 
ber of canonical writings. See APoCRyPHA. 


ARM, brachium, a part of the human body, terminating at 


one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand, Se: 
Body, SHOULDER, Se. 


Among phyſicians and anatomiſts, Arm only includes that 


part between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reſt, from the 
elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the greater hand; bj 
others called the fore-arm. See HAND. 

The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large bone, 
called the humerus, or ſhoulder-bone. See HumsRvs. | 
It has five ſorts of motions, which are effected by five pal 
of muſcles; upwards, by the deltoides, ſupraſpinatus, ans 
coracobrachialis ; downwards, by the teres, rotundus major, 
and latiſſimus dorſi; forwards, by the pectoralis; backwards, 
by the infraſpinatus; and circularly, by the tranſverſalis, ſub- 
ſcapularis, and infraſpinatus. See each muſcle deſcribed un- 
der its proper article, | 

The other part conſiſts of two bones, called focils ; viz. the 
radius and Cubitus, or ulna. See Foc it, Rapivs, and 
UINA. f 
The muſcles whereby this part is moved, are the biceps 
brachiæus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, Anconz- 
us, pronator radii teres, and quadratus; ſupinator longus, 
and brevis. — See each in its place. The uſual venæſection 
are in the arm, See PHLEBOTOMY. 


ARM, in the manage, is applied to a horſe, when he endes- 
vours to defend himſelf againſt the bit; to prevent obey ing 
or being checked thereby, 


A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he preſſes devs bt 
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ARM 


is neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of the 
| bean 2 1 order to withſtand the effort of 
bridle 3 4 guard his bars and his mouth. 
the bit, a (aid to arm himſelf with the lips, when he covers 
A horſe 10 his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the bit. 
the _ 1 ently happens in thick-lipped horſes. — The reme- 
This a 1 bit- mouth, forged with a canon or ſcatch- 


dy 2 / broader near the bankers than at the place of its preſ- 
mouth, 


the bars. 

ſure, r- the bit, the remedy is to have a wooden 
For 1 1 with velvet, or other matter, put on his chaul; 
ball + will ſo preſs him between the Jaw-bones, as to pre- 
nay: bringing his head ſo near his breaſt. 

ww” 1090 ſed in geography, for a branch of a ſea, or river. 
n OcsAan, RIVER, Je. 

% and Sicily are only parted by an arm of the ſea.— St. 
4 orge's arm in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian Boſ- 


horus. 


head, and b 


ners, arm is ſometimes uſed in reſpect of cu- 
Ames bang melo, in the ſame ſenſe as branch, of other 
2 See BRANCH, CLASPER, e. | 
Arm is alſo uſed figuratively for power. —The ſecular arm is 
5 lay or temporal authority of a ſecular judge; to which 
b is had for the execution of the ſentences paſſed by 
eccleſiaſtical judges. See SECULAR. 3 
The church ſheds no blood: even the inquiſition, after they 
have found the perſon guilty, ſurrenders him to the ſecular 
arm. See INQUISITION, 
The council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that recourſe 
de had to the ſecular arm to repreſs thoſe who refuſe obe- 
dience to the church: for ſecular arm, they here uſe exte- 
ior power. 
* Dn the military art, heraldry, &c. See ARmMs, and 
11 8 vie ſea · language. A ſhip is faid to be armed, when 
fitted out and provided in all reſpects for war. See SHIP. 
Alſo, a croſs-bar-ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope- 
yarn, or the like, is rolled round about one end of the iron 
bar which runs through the ſhot, both that the ſhot _ be 
the better rammed down into the gun, and left the ſharp 
end of the bar ſhould catch into any honey-combs within the 
cylinder of the piece. 


Ar, in reſpect of the magnet.—A loadſtone is faid to be 
armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron or ſteel ; in 
order to make it take up the greater weight; and alſo to 
diſtinguiſh readily its poles. See MacnerT, PoLER, Cc. 
»Tis furprizing, that a little iron faſtened to the poles of a 
magnet ſhould ſo vaſtly improve its force, as to render it 
150 times ſtronger than when naked. Mr. Butterfield told 
Dr. Liſter, that ſome loadſtones would gain much more, 
and others vaſtly leſs by arming than one would expect. 
A ſtrong loadſtone ought to have large irons, and a weak 
one but thin ones: ſo that a ſtone may be overſhod, Lift. 
Feurn, to Paris. 

The uſual armour of a loadſtone in form of a right-angled 
parallelepipedon, conſiſts of two thin pieces of ſteel or iron, 
of a ſquare figure, and a thickneſs proportionable to the 
goodneſs of the ſtone : if a weak ſtone have a ſtrong armour, 
it will produce no effect; and if the armour of a ſtron 
loadſtone be too thin, its effect will not be ſo conſiderable 
as when thicker, —The proper thickneſs is found by filing it 
— and thinner, till its effect is found the greateſt poſ- 
ible, | 

The armour of a ſpherical loadſtone, conſiſts of two ſteel 
ſhells faſtened to one another by a joint, and covering a good 
part of the convexity of the ſtone. This alſo is to be filed 
away, till the effect is found the greateſt, See MaGne- 
TISM, 

Kircher, in his book de Magnete, tells us, that the beſt way 
to arm a Joadſtone, is to drill a hole through the ſtone from 
pole to pole, and in that, to place a ſteel rod of a moderate 
length ; which rod, adds he, will take up more weight at 
the al, than the ſtone itſelf armed the common way, 
can do, Wy 

ARMA dare, to give arms, in ſome ancient charters, ſigni- 
fies to dub, or make a knight. See KxVIOHr. | 

ARMA deponere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment ancient- 
ly A Rn when a man had committed an offence. Leg! 

. a 

ARMA mutare, g. d. to change arms, was a ceremony uſed to 

confirm a league or friendſhip. 


AR — moluta, were ſharp weapons : Fleta calls them Arma e- 
molita, | | 


victed of treaſon or felony. See DEGRADATION, Ce. 
ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raiſed and provided 
with the furniture of war, either for land or ſea-ſervice. 
dee ARMy. N | 
ARMAN, among farriers, a oonfection of great efficacy to 
prevent a total loſs of appetite in horſes. SER | 
aRMARIUM whguentum, among hermetical philoſophers, 
4 ſympathetic ointment, or weapon ſalve, whereby . wounds 


ARMA reverſata, inverted arms; was when a man was con- 


the weapon. Sce SYMPATHETIC, WEAPON-SALYES 


Cc. 
ARMED, in the ſea-language, &c. See AR NM. 
ARMED, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and birds of 
prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, 
are of a different colour from the reſt.— IIe bears a cock, or 
a falcon, armed, or, Sc. 
ARMENIAN® Bale, Bolus ARMENA, a fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddiſh colour, of conſiderable uſe as 
an abſorbent, aſtringent, and vulnerary. See BoLs. 
It takes the denomination, Armenian, 5 ex Ne APU210%8 


B. ND, becauſe brought chiefly out of Armenia, and the 
neighbouring countries. 


The Armenian bole is frequently found in the ſhop-medicines 
preſcribed internally againſt diarrhœas, dytenteries, hæmor- 

rhages, catarrhs, and all defluxions : externally it is uſed in 

ſtrengthening plaiſters, for luxations of the joints,  c. 

ARMENIANS, in reſpect of religion, a ſect, or diviſion a- 
mong the eaſtern Chriſtians ; thus called from Armenia, the 
Gy anciently inhabited by them. See Scr. 

The Armenians, ſince the conqueſt of their country by Scha 
Abas king of Perſia, have had no fixed place of habitation, 
but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia, Turky, and Tar- 
tary, and even ſome parts of Europe, particularly Poland, — 
Their chief employment is merchandiſe, in which they excel. 
— The cardinal de Richelieu, we are told, had a deſign to 
make an eſtabliſhment of them in France, for promoting 
the commerce of that country, 

With regard to religion, there are two kinds of Armenians ; 
the one catholics, and ſubject to the pope, having a patriarch 
in Perſia, and another in Poland. —The other make a pecu- 
liar fect, having two patriarchs in Natolia. They have their 
printing-houſe at Marfeilles. 

The Armenians are accuſed of being of the ſet of Monophy- 
ſites, and only allowing of one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. Sce 
MonopHysiTE, 

As to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except in 
this, that they mix no water with their wine, and uſe un- 
leavened bread after the manner of the Latins. See Greek, 
Azymus, &c. | 8 

They abſtain very rigorouſly from eating of blood, and meats 
ſtrangled, and are much addicted to faſting; inſomuch, 
that to hear them talk, one would conclude that their whole 
religion conſiſted in faſting. 8 

The monaſtic order is in great repute among them, fince one 
of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Baſil ; but part of 
them, which have united with the church of Rome, have 
changed their ancient rule, for that of the Dominicans, See 
BasiL, and Dominican. 

ARMENIAN Stone, Lapis ARMENUs, Aivos Azjeuios, a mineral 
ſtone, or earth, of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, black 
and yellow; anciently brought only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany and Tyrol. 

The Armenian ſtone bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazul:, 
from which it ſeems only to differ in degree of maturity: 
they are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the /apis Armenus is ſofter, 
and inſtead of ſparks of gold, is ſpeckled with green. 
Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi-metals ; and ſuppoſes it com- 
poſed of a metal, and earth. Woodward ſays, it owes its 
colour to an admixture of copper. See METAL. 

Its chief uſe is in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place alſo 
in phyſic. See AZURE, and Mosaic, 

ARMIGER, Armour-bearer, in modern writers, denotes a title 
of dignity, rendered in Engliſh, by Eſquire. See ESQUIRE. 
ARMILLA Membranoſa, is a name given by ſome anato- 
miſts, to the annular ligament. See ANNULAR Ligament. 
ARMILLARY*®, ARmILLARIS, in aſtronomy, an epithet 
given to an artificial ſphere, compoſed of a number of me- 
talline cireles, repreſentative of the ſeveral circles of the 
mundane ſphere, put together in their natural order. Sce 

SPHERE, and CIRCLE. 

* The word is formed of the Latin armi//a, a bracelet. 
Armillary ſpheres eaſe and aſſiſt the imagination to conceive 
the conſtitutions of the heavens, and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. See HEAVEN, Sun, PLANET, Ce. 

Such is that repreſented, ( Tab. A/tron. fig. 21.)—Where P 
and Q repreſent the poles of the world, 45 the equator, EL 
the ecliptic and zodiac, PA G D the meridian, or the ſolſti- 
tial colure, I the earth, F G the tropic of cancer, H T the 
tropic of capricorn, MN the arctic circle, OV the antarctic, 
N and O the poles of the ecliptic, and RS the horizon. 
ARMILUSTRIU M, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the 


with the ſound of trumpets. See FE AST. 

Some define armiluſtrium to have been a feaſt, wherein a ge- 
neral review was made of all the forces in the campus mar, 
tius. —But this does not come up to the point ; for Varro 
does not derive the word from the Latin arma and luftrare, 
to make a review: but from the cuſtom of bolding this feaſt 
in the place where the reviews were uſed to be made, or ra- 
ther from their going round the place armed with bucklers. 
And he prefers this laſt opinion, being perſuaded that it was 


2 


are ſald to have been cured at a diſtance, by only drell ng 


affered to the gods, was called armiluſt rium, or armiliſtrum, 
5 


Romans; wherein they ſacrificed, armed at all points, and 


from this ceremony, that the place where the facrifice was 


E 1 PEG. 
— 


ARM 
1 luendo, or a luſtro, i. e. quod circumibant ludentes, ancilibus 
armati. 
This ſacrifice was intended as an 9TAoxa0agriv, expiation of 
arms, for the proſperity of the arms of the people of Rome ; 
and was celebrated on the fourteenth of the calends of No- 
vember. 
ARMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with waſf- clothes, being 
red clothes, hung about the outſides of the ſhip's upper-works, 
fore and aft; and before the cubbrige heads. 
There are ſome alſo hung round the tops, called top-armings. 
ARMINIANISM, the doctrine of Arminius, a celebrated 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Leyden ; and of the Arminians, 
a ſect which follow him. See ARMINIANS, 
The principal article wherein the Arminians differ from the 
other reformed, conſiſts in this, that thinking the doctrines 
of Calvin, with regard to free-will, predeſtination, perſeve- 
rance and grace, too ſevere, they have returned to thoſe of 
the Romiſh church, and maintain, that there is an univerſal 
grace given to all men; that man is always free, and at li- 
berty to reje& or embrace grace, &c, See GRACE, FREE- 
DOM, PERSEVERANCE, c. | 
Gomar, Arminius's collegue, ſtood ſtrenuouſly up for a par- 
ticular or ſpecial grace, given only to thoſe who are pre- 
deſtinated or elect; and for a poſitive decree both of election 
in ſome, and of reprobation in others. See PREDESTINA- 
TION, ELECTION, REPROBATION, c. 
At length, the matter came to an hearing, before theſynod of 
Dort, in 1618 and 1619, where Arminianiſm was condemned 
in form. Theſe diſputes began in the year 1609. From the 
ſchools they paſſed into the government, and the republic of 
Holland was once in a fair way to be overturned by them. 
ARMINIANS, a religious ſect or party, which aroſe in 
Holland, by a ſeparation from the Calviniſts. See AR Mi- 
NIANISM. 
The Arminians are ſometimes alſo called Remonſtrants, by rea- 
ſon of a remonſtrance which they preferred to the States Ge- 


neral in 1611, wherein the chief articles of their faith were | 


laid down. See REMONSTRANT. 

The later Arminians carried things much farther than Armi- 
nius himſelf, and even came very near to Socinianiſm. —E- 
ſpecially under Simon Epiſcopius. When the Calviniſts up- 
braided them with renewing an ancient hereſy already con- 
demned in the Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians ; they replied, 
that the mere authority of men could not be allowed a legi- 
timate proof any where but in the church of Rome ; that it 
was not enough to ſhew any opinion had been condemned, 
without ſhewing it had been condemned juſtly : Nec ſatis gf 
damnatam olim ſententiam eſſe, niſi damnandam eam, aut jure 
aut rite damnatam eſſe, conſtet. | 

On this principle, which the Calviniſts cannot well gain-ſay, 
the Arminians retrench abundance of thoſe called fundamen- 
tal articles of religion. Not finding them all clearly expreſ- 
ſed in Scripture, they laugh at all the catechiſms and formu- 
la's of faith, which the former would reſtrain them to; and 
accordingly were condemned at the famous ſynod of Dort, 


held in 1618, whereat divines from moſt of the reformed} 


churches were preſent. 

Many among, them have quitted the doctrine of their maſter 
relating to the points of eternal election and predeſtination. 
—Arminius taught, that God elected the faithful out of a 
foreknowledge of their faith : but Epiſcopius, and others, 
think he elects no perſon from all eternity, and only elects 
the faithful, at the time when they actually believe. They 
ſpeak very ambiguouſly of the preſcience of God, which was 
the principal ſtrong-hold of Arminius. They look on the 
doctrine of the trinity as a point not neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
and many of them hold there is no precept in Scripture, by 
which we are enjoined to adore the Holy Ghoſt; and 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not equal to God the Father, In which 
they approach very near to Arianiſm. And they generally 
avoid the word /at:sfattion of Chriſt, which ſome + with 
Socinianiſm. Though Epiſcopius declares, that Jeſus Chriſt 
has made ſatisfaction to God, ſo far as to render him pro- 
pitious to mankind, 

They preſs with a great deal of earneſtneſs, a general tolera- 
tion of all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian religion; main- 
taining that all Chriſtians are agreed in the eflential points : 
and that as it has never been decided by any infallible autho- 
rity, which of the many ways is the true one, and the moſt a- 
greeable to the word of God, they ought all to combine on 
the ſame footing, to compoſe one church, without obliging 
any to quit their own ſentiments, or embrace thoſe of others, 
T heir principal writers are Arminius, Epiſcopius, and Gro- 
tius ; to which may be added Curcellæus, who has collected 
a ſyſtem of theology out of the large diffuſive writings of 
Epiſcopius, with the addition of many things of his own. — 
Though Curcellzus, it muſt be owned, is ranked by the So- 
cinians among the number of their writers. 

ARMIS—/;7 & Armas. See the article VI. 
ARMISTICE, AzmisTiTiU, a ſhort truce, or a ceſſa- 
tion of arms for a ſmall time. See TRUCE, &c. 
ARMONIAC, or rather AMMoNIAC, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſart of volatile falt ; whereof there are two kinds, ancient 
and modern, See SALT, 


- ARM 


The ancient ſal ammoniac, called alſo ſal cyren: 
by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a adde date ne 
earth, or rather the ſands, in thoſe large inns or car 
where the crouds of pilgrims coming from all partst 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed tolodge.—The meth 
veyance in thoſe parts being on camels ; and thoſe cre: 
when in Cyrene, a province of Egypt, wherein that on 
brated temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables, or {6 0 Cie. 
the parched fands : of this urine, which is remarkabl Fo by 
ſublimed by the heat of the ſun, aroſe a kind of fl, len 
minated ſometimes from the temple Ammonia 5 
_ - the region Cyremac, 

his ſalt being no longer found in thoſe places 
ſuſpect there was TG any ſuch thing ; — 2 ae 
as well as the modern ſal-armoniac was faQtitious,—\y,” 
pleads for the contrary, is, that the ſalt frequently belcheq 
out in large quantities from mount Ætna, appears much p 
the ſame nature, and anſwers to moſt of the character of a 
ancient ſal-armoniac, The reaſon no more is produced . 
Egypt, is the ceſſation of pilgrimages to that ancient do] ; 
Its characters are, that it cools water, turns aqua furtis into 
aqua regia, and conſequently diſſolves gold; that it ſublim 
by a ſtrong fire, and affords a pungent urinous favour 95 
Aqua-ReGla, Urinovs, Cc. ; 
The modern ſal-armoniac, called alſo agua celeftis, is held 
ſome to be native, and to trickle out of the ground about 
mount Veſuvius, Etna, &c. in form of a liquor, whi 
when filtered and inſpiſſated, becomes al armoniac.— But it 
is certain, all the modern ſal-armoniac is compound and fad.. 
tious; conſiſting of a mineral, a vegetable, and an anin 
ſalt combined together. 
Indeed, though there ſcarce be any drug more common than 
fal-armoniac, in the modern pharmacy, the public has been 
entirely at a loſs, both as to the place whence it comes, and 
how it was made; all we knew for certain, was, that it came 
from the Levant, and was a volatile urinous ſalt, penetrated 
by an acid.—Pather Sicard, the Jeſuit, has at length r- 
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Cc, and ſome. 


moved the veil, in the Miſſionary's Memoirs for November, 


1717.— This ſalt, ſays that father, in a letter to the count de 
T holouſe, is made in Egypt, in a ſort of ovens contrived for 
that purpoſe, the tops whereof are perforated with ſeveral 
longitudinal clefts; and on theſe clefts are laid ſeveral 
long-necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, a little ſea-ſalt, and 
the urine of cattle ; well topped. 

This done, "oy cover them up with a body of clay and brick, 
all but the necks, which lie open to the air * ; and put the 
fire in the oven, which they keep up for three days and nights, 


he phlegm of the materials contained in the bottles, be- 


ing thus exhaled by the heat of the fire; and the acid and 
alkaline ſalts abounding therein, being thus brought together 
near the necks of the bottles, they coaleſce, harden, and form 
a whitiſh maſs, which is the /al- armoniac.— It muſt be added, 
that all ſoot is not fit for the purpoſe, but only that exhaling 


from fewel made of dung **; whereof, that of camels is 


eſteemed the ſtrongeſt and beſt, 

* Pere Sicard ſeems in this point to have been wrong informed: 
Mr. Liſle aſſures us that the mouths of the glaſſes are luted 
with a piece of wet cotton. He adds, that in this ſtate they are 
placed over the oven or furnace, in a thick bed of aſhes, no- 
thing but the neck appearing ; and kept there two days and 
night, with a continual ſtrong fire. The iteam ſwells up the cot. 
ton, and forms a paſteat the vent-hole, hindering thereby the 
ſalts from evaporating ; which, being confined, ſtick to the top 
of the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thoſe lage 
cakes, which they ſend to England. Shaw Tav. Append. 55: 

** The boys and girls run about the ſtreets of Kairo, with bakets 
in their hands, picking up the dung, which they carry and 


ſell to the keepers of the bagnios ; or, if they keep it or 


their own burning, they afterwards ſell the ſoot at the place 
where the /al-armoniac is made. Alſo the villages round 
about Kairo, where they burn little elſe than dung, bring in 
their quota; but the beſt is gathered from the bagu, 
where it cruſts upon the walls, about half a finger's breadti. 
Lifle ap. Shaw, loc. cit. 1 
Our chymiſts have divers ways of preparing a ſal-armonuc, u 
imitation of this. The common way is by putting one pa 
of common ſalt, to five of urine; to which ſome add 
that quantity of ſoot : the whole being put in a veſſel, they 
raiſe from. it by ſublimation a white friable farinacious ſu 
ſtance, which they call /al-armoniac.—M. Lemery ſuſpectei, 
that what is imported to us from abroad, muſt be made after 
a different manner ; he even concluded that it was made 3 
our common falt is, by lotion and evaporation : in whi 
ſuſpicion, it appears from the foregoing account, he 1 " 
from the truth. They further purify the ſalt by diſſolution u 
hot water; which being filtered, and evaporated to a gue e, 
ſhoots into a fine white ſalt, uſed in medicine both as a ſu 5 
rific and a diuretic ; and proving a good aperient in all o 
ſtructions.— Its doſe is from 20 grains to half an ounce. 
There are various preparations of this ſalt in the n 
pharmacy; as, * | . 
Sublimate of ſal-armoniac, of like virtue as the purified. 
SUBLIMA TION, 0 
Volatile ſal-armoniac, made by ſubliming the ſaharmamat = 
falt of tartar ; uſed againſt malignant fevers as a f inc; 
alſo in pocket ſmelling- bottles. eee. 
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| Armory is alſo uſed for a branch of heraldry; being the 


Arms of ſtone, and even of braſs, appear to have been uſed 


A RM 
Poop made of ſal-armoniac, with ſea-ſult 


Finn, of Its virtues are much the ſame as of the fublimed 
decrep! | 


dropſies, Se, -moniac, Of this we have various kinds, which 
mm 4 denominations and properties from the diffe- 
derive gditional ingredients the ſalt is diſtilled withal : as— 
rent © -.armoniac with tartar, with quick-lime ; with am- 
ſpirit Jh val or iron : fweet ſpirit of ſa-armonias 3 acid 
' 5 of ſal armoniac'3 diuretic ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, &c. 
pure or ARMOUR, a defenſive habit, wherewith to co- 


8 2 {cure the body from the attacks of an enemy“. See 


2 ancient ſtatutes this is frequently called Barneſi. See 
ARNESS. ' | ; 
Ws the buckler, cuiraſſe, helmet, coat of mail, gantlet, 
Or. See BUCK LEA, Cc. 
A compleat armor anciently conſiſted of a * or helm, a 
et. cuiraſſe, gantlets, taſſes, braſſets, cuiſſes, and covers 
an rs legs, to which the ſpurs were faſtened. —T his they 
called armor cap-a-pe 3 and was the wear of the cavaliers, 
and men at Arms. 10 36 ; HOES: 
The infantry had only part of it, viz. a pot or head piece, 
4 cuiraſſe, and taſſes; but all light. Laſtly, the horſes them- 
ſelves had their armor, where with to cover the head and 
Of al this furniture of war, ſcarte any thing is now retained, 
except the cuiraſſe: the gorget or neck- piece, worn by offi- 
cers being at preſent only a badge of honour, and of no de- 
| The llantry of going to the battle naked, without any de- 
fenſive armor, prevailed fo far, that the French, during the 
reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually ifſuing 
ordonnances to reſtrain it; in conſequence of which, the ge- 
neral officers, and thoſe of the — were obliged to re- 
ſume the cuiraſſe, which yet has been but ill obſerved. 
Oat-Ax Mon, is the eſcutcheon of any perſon, or family, 
with its ſeveral charges, and other furniture, as mantling, 
creſt, ſupporters, motto, & c. See EscUTCHEON, CHARGE, 
Cxksr, MANTLING, SUPPORTER, Morro, &c. 
Thus we ſay, a gentleman of coat-armor 3 meaning one who 
bears arms. See CoaT, ARMs, GENTLEMAN, &c. 
ARMORY, or ARMOURY, a ftore-houſe of arms, or a place 
wherein military habiliments are kept to be ready for uſe, 
See ARMS. | 115 23 | 
There are armories in the tower, and all arſenals, citadels, 
caſtles, (fc. See TOwER, and ARSENAL. 


knowledge of coat-armors, as to their blazons, and various 
intendments. See HERALDRY 3; ſee alſo CoaT of arms, 
BLAZz Ox, &c. | 

Maſter of the AxMoR V. See the article MASTER. 

Motto of an ARMORY. See the article Morro. 

ARM.-Pit. See the article Ax 1L LA. 

ARMS“, Ax MA, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of wea- 
pons, whether for defence, or offence. See AR Mok, DE- 
FENCE, Ce. \ | 


® The word is formed from the French armes, which Nicod 
derives from a Latin phraſe, 2uod operiant armos, by. reaſon 
they cover the ſhoulders or ſides : but ought rather to be 
brought from arma, which Varro derives ab arcendo, eo quod 


arceant hoftes, | 


ARMS of offence, are the ſword, piſtol, muſquet, bayonet, pike, 


Sc. See SWORD, Ce. | 
ARMS of defence. See under the article ARMOR, 
Fire-ARMs. See the article Fir t- Arms. 


What contributed moſt to render the Romans maſters of the 


world, was, that having ſucceſſively warr'd againſt all na- 
tions, they conſtantly renounced their own methods, arms, 
Cc whenever they met with better, Thus Romulus du- 
ing his war with the Sabins, a bold and warlike nation, 
adopted their broad buckler ; in lieu of the ſmall Argian 


buckler, which he had uſed till that time. Afonteſe, Confid. 


Jur les Cauſ. de Ia Grand des Rom. c. 1. p. 2. ſeq. 


The principal arms of the ancient Britons, were hatchets, | 


ſeythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers: the Saxons, Oc. 
brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arbalets, He. 1 
The arms of the Highlanders, are the broad word, target, 
pontard, whinyar or durk, c. 1 Ges. I. Stat. 2. c. 54. 

{t is ſuppoſed that the firlt artificial arms were of wood, and 
were only employed againſt beaſts. —That Nimrod, the firſt 
tyrant, turned them againſt men; and that his ſon Belus was 
the firſt that waged war ; whence, according to ſome, 
came the appellation bel/um.—Diodorus Siculus takes Belus 


oY the ſame with Mars, who firſt trained ſoldiers up to 
attle. 1 


fore they came to ĩron and ſteel. Joſephus aſſures us, that 
the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe of iron arms in Egypt, 


By the ancient laws of England, every man was obliged to 

bear arms, except the judges and clergy. Under Henry 

VIII. it was expreſsly enjoined on all verſo ns to be regular- 

ly inftrufted, even ſrom their tender years, in the uſe of the 

arms then in faſhion, viz. the long bow and arrows, 33H. 8. 

See ARCHERY, and DisARMING. . 

ARMs, AR MA, in the eye of the law, are extended to any 
thing which a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caſt at, 

or ſtrike another. — So Crompton—Armorum appellatis non 

ubigue ſcuta & gladios & galeas ſignificat, ſed & fuftes & la- 

pides. See VI & Armis.. | | 

ARMS of courteſy, or parade, were thoſe uſed in the ancient 

juſts, and turnaments. See JusT, and Tuknament. 

Theſe uſually were lances not ſhod ; ſwords without edge or 

point; and frequently wooden ſwords, or even canes, 

Paſs of AR Ms, was a kind of combat in uſe among the an- 

cient cavaliers. See Pass of Arms. © FE IN, 

Place ARM s, in fortification, c. See PLACE of Arms, 

AR Ms, alſo denote the natural weapons, or parts of defence of 

beaſts ; as claws, teeth, tuſks of elephants, beaks of birds, Cc. 

See Toor R, Nair, &c. 

Some animals are ſufficiently guarded againſt all common 

dangers by their natural cloathing, their armature of ſhells, 

as the tortoiſe, &c. See SHELL, Tor Tors, Sc. — Others, 

deſtitute of this guard, are armed with horns; others with 

ſharp quills, or prickles, as the porcupine and the hedgehog ; 

others with ſtings, &c. See Horn, STING, &c. 

AR Mus are alfo uſed figuratively for the profeſſion of a ſoldier. 

Thus we ſay, he was bred to arms. See SOLDIER, 

Fraternity of ARMms, See the article FRATERNITY. 

Law of ARMs, See the article Law. | 

Suſpenſion of ARMs. See the article SUSPENSION. 


dignity and honour, regularly compoſed of certain figures 
and colours, given or authorized by ſovereigns, and bore in 
banners, ſhields, coats, &c. for the diſtinction of perſons, fa- 
milies and ftates, and paſſing by deſcent to poſterity. See 
FiGURE, COLOUR, SYMBOL, HonouR, NoBIIIT , Sc. 
_— SHIELD, Goc. . 

hey are called arms, in regard t are bore principally on 
the buckker; cuiraſſe, W vid other e 3 
They are alſo called coats of arms, coat- armour, &c. becauſe 
—_— embroidered on ſur-coats, &c, See CoarT gf arms, 

E. | h | 


ancient knights, who in their juſts and turnaments bore cer- 
tain marks (which were frequently their miſtreſs's favours) in 
their armour, 7. e. their helms or ſhield; to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other. See JusT, TUknamEnT, Sc. 
Three flowers de hs, in a field azure, are the arms of France, — 
The arms of England are three lions. —In-the arms of Great- 
Britain are quartered the arms of France, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. See QUARTER, and QUARTERING. 
There has been a great diſpure among the learned about the 
origin of arms, —Favyn will have them to have been from the 
beginning of the world; Segoin from the time of Noah; o- 
thers, from that of Ofiris, which is ſupported by ſome paſſages 
in Diodorus Siculus ; others from the times of the Hebrews, 
— regard arms were given to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve tribes, 
vid, &c. | 
Others will have them to have taken their rife in the heroical 
age, and under the empires of the Aſt —_ 8 * Per- 
ſians; building u hi tus, Xenophon, an intus 
Curtius. PET "va | | 
Some pretend that the uſe of arms, and the rules of blazon, 
were regulated by Alexander. —Others will have thgm to have 
had their original under the o_ of Auguſtus ; others, du- 
ring the inundations of the Goths ; and others, under the 
empire of Charlemaign. | th 
| Chorier obſerves, that among the ancient Gauls, each man 
bore a mark on his buckler, by the ſight whereof he might be 
known to his fellows ; and hence he refers the original of the 
arms of noble families. Camden has obſerved ſomething like 
this of the ancient Picts, and Britons, who going naked to the 
wars, painted their bodies with blazons, and figures of divers 
colours, which he ſuppoſes to have been different in different 
families, as they 00 divided by kindreds. Vet Spelman 
ſays, that the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, firſt brought arms 
from the north into England; and thence into France, 
Upon the whole it is certain, that from time immemorial, there 
have been ſymbolical marks in uſe among men; to diſtinguiſh 
them in armies, and to ſerve as ornaments of ſhields and en- 
ſigns ; but theſe marks were uſed arbitrarily as devices, em- 
blems, hieroglyphics, Oc. and were not regular armories, like 
ours, which are hereditary marks of the nobility of a houſe, 
regulated according to the rules of heraldry, and authorized by 
princes. See Device, EMBLEM, HIEROGLYPHIC, Cc. 
Before Marius, even the eagle was not the conſtant enſign of 
the Roman army; but they bore in their ſtandards a Wolf, 
leopard, or eagle indifferently, according to the fancy of the 
nerals. See EAGLE, ENSIGN, &c. wie, A 
| The ſame diverſity has been obſerved with regard to the French 
and Engliſh; on which account, authors are divided when 


arming the troops of Pharaoh with a caſque and buckler. 
Vol. I. NY 12. | 


they ſpeak of the ancient arms of thoſe countries—In effect, 


1 Nun i A Ne it 


ARMs, or ARMORIES, are alſo uſed in heraldry, for marks of 


Some will have the name to have been firſt occaſioned by the 


AR M 


it appears from all the beſt authors, that the armories of houſes, | 
as well as the double names of families, were not known before 
the year 1000. And ſeveral have even endeavoured to prove, 


that the uſe of arms did not begin till the time of the firſt croi-| 


ſades of the chriſtians in the eaſt. Sec CrRorsape. 


The truth is, it appears to have been the ancient turnaments| 


that occaſioned, the fixing of armories. See TURNAMENT.— 
Henry the fowler, who regulated the turnaments in Germany, 
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This is to be underſtood of a land army. A. 
is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and m , 
and marines, under the command of an admi Uh oy 


nde de DM1R 
We ſay, an army ranged.in order af battle. — T y 
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was the firſt who introduced theſe marks of honour, which ap-] vent relief being brought into the pl * to pre. 2 in 
pear to be of an older ſtanding in Germany, than any other] raiſed. Vid. Savin, — Boa 1 75 lege beg 7 
part of Europe.— It was then that coats of arms were firſt in- An army conſiſts of ſquadrons and battalions — ; Sucha 
ſtituted ; Which were a kind of livery compoſed of ſeveral] divided into three corps; Which are Ranged 4 is uſugll 2 
bars, fillets, and colours; whence came the feſs, bend, pale, The firſt line is called the vanguard; the ſecond mh links thyme, 
chevron, and lozenge ; which were ſome of the firſt elements] body; and the third, the rear guard, Or body cr e Win Aramatics 


of armories. See Cross, FEss, BEND, &@c;— Thoſe who 
had never been concerned in any turnament, had no arms, 
though they were gentlemen. | ” 

Such of the nobility and gentry. as croſlgg the ſea, in the ex- 
peditions to the Holy Land, alſo aſſumed theſe tokens of ho- 
nour to diſtinguiſh themſelves. its clay 

Before theſe times, we find nothing upon ancient tombs but 
croſſes, with Gothic inſcriptions and repreſentations of the 
perſons deceaſed. The tomb of Pope Clement IV. who died 
in 1268, is the firſt whereon we find any arms; nor do they 
appear on any coins ſtruck before the year 1336. We meet 
with figures, it is true, much more ancient, both in ſtandards 
and on medals ; but neither cities nor princes ever had arms 


in form; nor does any author make mention of blazoning |* 


before that time. b Ig 
Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing arms; 
but King Charles V. having ennobled the Pariſians, by his 
charter in 1371, he permitted them to hear arms; from 
whoſe example, the more eminent citizens of other places 
did the like. 
Gamden refers the original of hereditary arms in England to 
the time of the firſt Norman kings. He ſays their uſe Was 
not eſtabliſhed till the reign of king Henry III. and inſtances in 
ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable families in England, wherein, 
till that time, the ſon always bore different arms from the fa- 
ther. About the ſame time it became the cuſtom here in 
England, for private gentlemen to bear arms ; borrowing 
them from the lords of whom they held in fee, or to whom 
they were the moſt devoted. | 
Arms, at preſent, follow the nature of titles, which being made 
hereditary, theſe are alſo become ſo ; being the ſeveral marks 
tor diſtinguiſhing of families and kindreds, as names are of 
perſons and individuals. See NAME, c. 
Arms make the object of the art of heraldry, See HERAL DRY, 
and BLAzZON, 7 Hi 
ARMs are variouſly diſtinguiſhed by the heralds.—.  .. 
Canting ARMs, are thoſe wherein the figures bear an alluſion to 
the name of the family. Such are thoſe of the family of la 
Tour in Auvergne, who bear a tower; that of the family of 
Prado in Spain, whoſe held is a meadow. See Device, 
Morro, &c. 4 | 4 | 
Moſt authors hold. theſe the moſt noble and regular, as is 
ſhewn by an infinity of inſtances produced by Father. Varenne 
and Menetrier.—'T hey are much debaſed, when they come 
to partake of the Rebus. See Remus, "BP 
Charged AR us, are ſuch as retain their ancient integrity and 
value, with the addition of ſome new honourable charge or 
bearing, in conſideration of ſome noble action. See CHARGE. 
. ARMS. See the article ASSUMPTIVE. 
ull or entire ARMs, are ſuch as retain their primitive purity, 
integrity, or value; without any alterations, diminutions, a- 
| rena like. See DIMINUTION, ABATEM ENT, &c. 
It is a rule, that the ſimpler and leſs diverſified the arms, the 
more noble and ancient they are.— For this reaſon, Garcias 
Ximenes, firſt king of Navarre, and his ſucceſſors for ſeveral | 
ages, bore only gules, without any figure at all. | 
Ihe arms of princes of the blood, of 1 younger ſons and ju- 
nior families, are not pure, and-full ; but diſtinguiſhed and di- 
miniſhed by proper differences, &c. See DIFFERENCE. 


Ak Ms are alſo ſaid to be parted, couped, quartered, '&c. See 


PART1, COUPE, QUARTERING, Cc. | 
Arms are ſaid to be falſe and irregular, when there is ſomething 
in them contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of heraldry.—As, 


when metal is put on metal, or colour on colour, &c. See| 


METAL, CoLouR, e. 
The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the cognizance of 
offences committed therein, belong, among us, to the earl- 
marſhal, and college of arms. See MARSHAL, and CoLl- 

LEGE of arms. _ 

ARMS of Patronage. See the article PATRONAGE. 

ARMs in falconry, denote the legs of an hawk, from the thigh 
to the foot, See Hawk and HawKING, 
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CR s eee | 
hen the army is ranged in order of battle, t. | 
feet — NT every two horſes, and Freda 2 
the foot. at in the ſhock the file contracts n 
leſſens almoſt to one 4185 e and its fron 
In each line the battalions are diſtant froni each other 
180 foot, a diſtance about Ann to the extent of their f 
and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which are abo ** 
foot diſtant, the extent of their own front. Theſe 128 55 
are left for the ſquadrons and battalions of the ſecond 2 
range themſelves againſt the intervals of the firſt line KY 
thoſe of the third fine, againſt the intervals of the faut 
that both the one and the other may march more real, 
through theſe ſpaces to the enemy. 1 * 
There are uſually 300 foot left between the firſt line and 
ſecond, and 600 between the ſecond line and the third; 
there may be room to rally when the ſquadrons and bat: 
lions are broke. Sauin, Neuv. Ecol. Atilit., p. 266. : 
Long experience has ſhewn, that in Europe a prince with, 
million of ſubjects cannot keep an army of above ten thou. 
fand men, without ruining himſelf. It was otherwiſe in the 
ancient republics: the proportion of ſoldiers to the reſt of 
the people, which is now as about one to an hundred 
might then be as about one to eight. The reaſon ſrem; 
owing to that equal partition of lands, which the ancient 
founders of commonwealths made among their ſubject; ſo 
that every man had a conſiderable property to defend and 
means to defend. it with, Whereas, among us, the lands and 
riches, of a nation being ſhared among a few, the ret have 
no way of ſubſiſting, but by trades, arts, and the like: and 
| have neither any free property to defend, nor means to enz- 
ble them to go to war in defence of it, without ſtarving 
their families. A large part of our people are either artiſans 
or ſervants, and ſo uy, miniſter to the luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the great. While the equality of lands ſubſifed, 
Rome, though only a little ſtate, being refuſed the ſuccour 
which the Latins were obliged to furniſh after the taking of 
the city in the conſulate of Camillus, preſently. raiſed ten 
legions within their own walls; which was more, Livy a- 
ſures us, than they were able to do in his time, though ma- 
ſters of the greateſt part of the world. A full proot, adds 
the hiſtorian, we are not grown ſtronger; and that what 
ſwells our city is only luxury, and the means and effects of 
it. Vid. Liv. Dec. 1. J. 7. Confid. ſur les Cauſ. de l. 
Frand. des Rom. c. 3. p. 24. e eee 6s 
Our armies anciently were a ſort of militia, compoſed chief 
of the vaſlals and tenants of the lords. See VASsAL, Tr- 
N ANT, LoRD, SERVICE, MIL ITI A, Scr. | 
When each company had ſerved the number of days or months 
enjoined by their tenure, or the cuſtoms of the fees they held; 
they returned home, See TENURE, FEE, G. 
The armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of troops, 
furniſhed by the ſeveral circles, See EMPIRE and CIRCLE. 
The groſs of the French armies under the Merovingian race, 
conſiſted of infantry, Under Pepin and Charlemaign, the 
armies conſiſted almoſt equally of cavalry and foot : but fince 
the declenſion of the Carlovingian line, the fees being become 
| hereditary, the national armies, ſays le Gendre, are chicl 
cavalry. | R pe 
The armies of the grand ſignior conſiſt chiefly of janizarics, 
ſpahi's, and timariots., See JANIZARY, SPAHHL, and T1Ma- 
RIOT. = | | 
Royal ARMY. See the article Ry Al. 


RHAPSODI. 


' was their uſual reward; and wy, ſong, or ſinging. 


King at ARMs, K1NG at arms. XIIth century; thus called from their chief, Arnold of Brelle, 
i Herald at ARMS, 'r HERALD. a great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the clergy 
It Pouiſuivant at ARMS, POURSUIVANT. and who is alſo charged with preaching againſt baptiſm and 
4 College of ARMS, CCOLLEGE of arms. the euchariſt, See ALHBIOGEN SES. - 


ARNODI?®, in antiquity, the ſame with Rhapſodi, See 
* The word is compounded of the Greek rue, a lamb, which 


ARNOLDISTS, AznaAtDp1sTs, a kind of ſectaries in the 
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ARMY, a large body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of horſe and foot, | After raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he Was 
under the command of a general, with ſeveral ranks of hanged at this latter place in 1155, and his aſhes calf into the 
ſubordinate officers under him. See SOLDIER, GENE-[ Tihber.—His diſciples were alſo called Publicans, or Papiecan- 


RAL, OFFICER, REGIMENT, &c, See alſo CAVALRY,ARO MATIC“, ArRomaATICUs, is underftood of a ve» 
Fl . INFANTRY, Cc. | | | | | n inn plant, 


WT 10A TICS e this claſs belong moſt cardiac, cephalic, and 
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which yields a briſk, fragrant ſmell, and a 


5 


KC 
plant, or . See 8e IE. 


rm ſpicy tare: the Greek ape lde Which is compounded 
m The word is __ * muy ; ſmell; or rather derived from 
of apt qt ft, accommodate ; in regard ſpices, which are 

hes 0 75 are aſed for the ſeaſoning and preparing of meats. 

all aromatic, AROMATIC Medicines, are either fimple or 


compound.— medies, with many ſtomachic ones. See CAR- 


cmi GiMA Tl, Cx PHALIC, STOMACHIC, &c. 

piAc, Ankincenſe, ſtorax, benjoin, cinnamon, mace, cloves, 

Such are ci r, Cc. Such alſo are lavender, marjoram, ſage, 

nutmeß Fre ary, Ee. See Sriez, e. | 
thyme, cf particular ſervice in cold cacheRic habits, where 

Aromatics * hemours has been forced away by ſtrong deter- 

the 1 3 cathartics; as they tend to ſtrengthen the fibres, 

en 


d prevent 2 relapſe. Hence they become of abſolute uſe. 
an 


urging, 5 

_— thereof, to | | 
filling again 7 DRONA mpound officinal powder, made 

Aramaticum Raſatum, is a compoun nal powder, 

The d roſes, liquorice, aloes wood, yellow ſanders, cinnamon, 
ws 1 gum tragacanth, nutme cardamoms, galan- 
—_— enard. ambergreaſe and muſk mixed together. —It 
ap? f preſcribed in cordial and cephalic bolus's and elec- 
alli þ. {trengthen the ſtomach and head, which all aroma- 
tic bauer gte title Aroma Germanicum to juniper- 
Some writers give the title Aroma Germanicum to per 
berries, on account of the great eſteem they are in among the 


ing off the waters of a dropſy ; or in 
rear 8 ſsrrity the ſprings, and prevent a 


i tſelf. 7 
are preferred to ginger 1 | 
AROMATICUM 991 Wü ede goes 

cus Ce . 15 
AK ONDE, in fortification. See DovETAIL, and Quzve 


4001 A, A a Grecian meaſure, of 50 foot... Suid. 


half of the plethron. See PLETHRON. 


tab. 9. | pn Kon - a 
IUS*, or rather HAR Alus, in ſome ancient in- 
4 dodgy oe a perſon who died in the cradle, at leaſt 
— outh.— 11 „eee 
Roy my is formed from the Greek ara , Tapio, I ſnatch. 
—]t occurs but rarely in Latin writings : yet we meet with it 
in Gruter, p. 682, Inſcrip. q. in the epitaph of Marcus Au- 
relius, who died at the age of ꝙ years, 2 months, and 13 days. 
ut even this inſeri wy 8 in Gaul, where they 
often made uſe of a „ PROD TIER 
The Romans made no funerals for their arpagii.— They neither 
burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, or epitaphs 
for them ; which occaſioned Juvenal to ſay, " 
—Terra clauditur infans | * | 
Et minor igne rogi. | | 
In after times Ebene the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had lived 
to the age of forty days, and had cut any teeth ; and theſe 
they alſo called Ag raeros, or Aonayjpvei, q. d. rapti, raviſhed. 
The uſage ſeems to have been borrowed from the Greeks, a- 
mong whom Euſtathius aſſures us, it was the cuſtom never 
to bury their children either by night or full day, but at the 
firſt appearance of the morning; and that they did not call 
their departure by the name of death, but by a ſofter 1 
tion, Hytpa; gr, importing that they were raviſhed by 
Aurora, or taken away to her embraces. | 
ARPENT. See the article AKI. 
A RQUEB USS, or HarqueBvss, a large hind-gun, 
ſomething bigger than our muſquet; and called by ſome a 
caliever, See HARQUEBUSS. fv 


formed of arco, a bow, and buffo, a hole ; becauſe of the touch- 

hole of an arquebuſ;, which fuceeeds to the uſe of the bow a- 

mong the ancients. | + 8 
ARQUEBUss 4 Cree, is a fort of ſmall fort- arm, which carries 


ile, and ſome gariſons of the French. ö 
ARRAC. See the article AR Ac. | 


dier. See ARRAY, MARTIAL LAW. 


order, or in its place. See ARRANGEMENT: 


ee, promittere, ſolemmiter profittri. Yet in the regiſter we 
und no ſuch word as arramare; but in all the writs of aſſize, 
de year. books, &c. it is arrainavit: the more natural deri 
vation is from the French arrai nner, i. e. ad rationtm ponere, 
o call a man to anſwer in form of law; which comes from 
the barbarous Latin adrationare, i. e. placitare In which 


„ tenſe, to arraign a criminal, is ponere eum ad ratimem. 

{hus, he is faid to arraigu a writ of novel dilcifing'who'pre- 
pares and fits it for trial before the juſtices of the circuit. 
hy #77 aigh the aflize, is to cauſe. the demandant to be called 
x make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in fuch order, as the 
nant may be forced to anſwer ther eto 


ple, for their ſpicy, warm qualities, in which reſpect they 


AroURA was more frequently uſed for a ſquare meaſure, the} 
The Egyptian araura Was the ſquare of 100 cubits. A * 


* The word is derived from the Italian arcobufio, or arcoabuſo, | 


a ball of about three half ounces; now only uſed in old Ca- 


ARRAIATI1O Peditum, the ranging or arraying of foot - ſol- 
\RRAIGN*, or Ax RAIN, in law, ſignifies to ſet a thing in 


* Spelman is of opinion that the word ſhould be written arrame, | 
irom arramare, derived from the old French arramir, i. e. 


ARRAIGNMENT, in aw, the act of arraigning, that is, 
arranging, or ſetting a thing in order, "See'ARRAIGN. 
ARRANGEMENT; or RANGEMENT; the diſpoſition 
of the parts of a whole, in a certain order. Ste PAR T, and 
Dis ros iT ION. 01 
The modern philoſophy ſhows us, that the diverſity of the 
colours of bodies depends entirely on the ſituation, and ar- 
rangement of the parts, which reflect the light differently; the 
diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on the different arrangements of 
the pores, which render them differently ſenſible; and the 
diverſity of bodies on the different arrangement of their 
parts. See Bop v, Ce. 


The happy arrangement of words makes one of the greateſt 
beauties of diſcourſe. See ChxnsTrUCTION, (Fc. 
ARRAS-Hancincs, a foft of rich tapeſtry, made at Arras 

in the county of Artois in Flanders. See TAPESTRY. 
ARRAY *, in law, the ranking or ordering a jury or inqueſt 

of men impanelled on any cauſe, See Jury, InquesT, &c. 

The word may be derived either from the obtolete French 

array, order, or from raje, a line, ſtroke, c. ; 

Hence to array a pannel, ann. 3 Hen. V. 4 C. is to ſet forth 
the men impanelled one by another. —The array ſhall be 
quaſhed, 16.— By the ſtatute, every array in affize ought to be 
made four days before Hense alſo, to challenge the array. 
See CHALLENGE. : 


Batile-ARRAY. See TacTiIcs. 


ARRAYERS, or An RAIERAHS, ArRAITORES, is uſed in 
ſome ancient ſtatutes, for ſuch officers as had care of the ſol- 
diers armour, and ſaw them duly accoutred in their kinds. 
See ARMOUR, ACCOUTREMENTS, Ce. | 
In ſome reigns, commiſſioners have been appointed for this 
purpoſe. Such were the commiſſioners of array, appointed 
by king Charles I. in the year 1642. | 
ARREA RS“, ARREARAOES, ARRERAGIUM, or ARR1- 
ERAGIUM, the remains of an account; or a ſum of money 
remaining in the hands of an accomptant. See Accounr, 
and ACCOMPTANT., 

The word is derived from the French arreraget, which is 
formed from arriere, and that again from retro, behind. 
ARREARS; is alſo uſed more generally for a remainder of rents 
or monies unpaid at the due time; whether they be rents of 
a manor, or any other thing reſerved: called alſo in ſome 

writers arrieragium firmarunt. | 
Ries ARREAR in law. See RIENs. | 
ARRENTAT ION, in the foreſt law, the licenſing an 
owner of lands in the foreſt, to encloſe them with a low 
hedge and ſmall ditch; in  confideration of a yearly rent. 
See FoxtsT, PURLitv, Ge. 
Saving the arrentations, denotes a power reſerved to give ſuch 
licences for a yearly rent. A 
ARREST*, in common law, the apprehending or reſtraining 
of one's perſon, in execution of the command of ſome court, 
or officer of juſtice. See BALL. | | 
*The word arreſt, is originally French, and is uſed in that 
language for a decree, or determination of a cauſe debated to, 
4 fro: in which ſenſe it ſeems derived from, the Greek 
aęeSov, placitum, the pleaſure of the court. See Ax RET. 
ence, when a perſon is legally ſtopped, apprehended, and 
. reſtrained of his liberty for debt, @>c. he is ſaid to be arre/ted, 
or put under an — z which is the beginning of impriſon- 
ment. See ATTACHMENT, Ec. 
To move or plead in arreft of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe why judg- 
ment ſhould be ſtayed, though there be a verdict in the cauſe. 


: 


See JubGMENT, and VERDICT. A 
To plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt, is to ſhew cauſe why an 
- inqueſt ſhould not be taken, See Ix GUEST. 
ARRESTANDIS Bonis ne diſſipentur, a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, during 
the controverſy, makes, or is like to make them away, and 
will hardly be able to give ſatisfaction for them afterwards. 
ARRESTANDO ipſum, qui pecuniam recepit ad proficiſcendum 
in obſequium regis, &c. is a writ which lies for the apprehenſion 
of him that hath taken preſt-money to ſerve in the king's wars, 
and hides himſelf when he ſhould go. See PRESTH-AAoney. 
ARRESTO facto ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum, &C. is a 
; writ which lies for a denizen againſt the goods of ſtrangers of 
another country found within this kingdom, in recompence 
of goods taken from him in that country, after he hath been 
denied reſtitution there. See MARE. 
This anſwers to what among the ancient civilians, was called 
clarigatio, now barbarouſly repri/alia. See CLARIGAT10, 
and REPRISAL. (Es K N 
ARRETE D, AR REC TATrus, is ſometimes uſed in our an- 
cient law- books, for imputed, or laid to.— As, no folly may 
be arreted to one under age. | . | 
ARRHABONARITS®, a ſect in religion, who held that the 
euchariſt is neither the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet 
the ſign of them, but only the pledge or earneſt thereof. 

1 & The word is derived from the Greek of ag, arrha, earneſt. 
ARRH E, or Argentum Dei. See EAAN EST, Ce. 
ARRHEPHORIA®, a feaſt among the Athenians, inſtituted 

in honour of Minerva, and Herſe daughter of Cecrops. 
The word is Greek, gf nesete, which is compoſed of appeney, 
myſtery, and oe I carry, on account of certain my ſterious 


brought forth to trial. See INDICTMENT. 


. , I 4 
« priſoner is alſo ſaid to be arraigned, when he is indifted and | 


things which were carried in proceſſion at this ſolemnity. 
Boys, or as ſome ſay, girls, between ſeven and twelve years of 


age, 


— 


ARS 


age, were the miniſters that aſſiſted at this feaſt z and were 
denominated AppnPopor, 7 | 

This feaſt was alſo called Er/iphoria, EponÞogie, from Herſe 

the daughter of Cecrops, on whoſe account it is ſaid to have 

been firſt eſtabliſhed. | 

ARRIERE, a French term, literall ſignifying the hind, 
or poſterior part of any thing; uſually wrote in Engliſh, a- 
bridgedly, rear. See REAR. 

ARRIERE-BAN®, or ARIERE-Ban, in the French cuſtoms, 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king ſummons to the 
war all that hold of him; both his vaſſals, z. e. the nobleſle, 
and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. See VASSAL, TENURE, Cc. 

* M. Caſeneuve takes the word to be compoſed of arriere and 
ban: the ban, according to him, denotes the convening of 
the nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees immediately of the 
. and arriere, thoſe who only hold of the king me- 

lately, — | 
To the n Paris belongs the convoking and command- 
ing of the arriere-ban. See PRovos r, Oc. 

ARRIERE-FEE, or Fr EF, is a fee dependant on ſome other 
ſuperior one. See FEE. 1 
Theſe commenced at the time when the counts and dukes, 


rendering their governments hereditary in their families, di- 


ſtributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which they found in their provinces; and even permitted 
thoſe officers to gratify the ſoldiers under them, with parts 
thereof. See CounT, Duk E, &c. 

AR RIERE-GVARPD. See the article REAR -Guard. 

ARRIERE Paſſal, or Tenant, the vaſſal or tenant of another 
vaſſal or tenant. See VASSAL, TENANT, c. fee alſo 
ARRIERE-FEE. | 

ARROGATION. See ADROGATION, 

ARRONDIE, in heraldry. CRoss-Arrondie, or rounded, i 
that whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a circle, not op- 
poſite to each other, ſo as to make the arm bulge out thicker 
in one part than another ; but both the ſections of each arm 
lie the ſame way, fo that the arm is every where of an equal 

_ thickneſs ; and all of them terminating at the edges of the eſ- 
cutcheon, like the plain croſs, See CRoss. 

ARROW, a miſſive weapon of offence, ſlender, pointed and 
barbed, to be caſt or ſhot with a bow. See Bow, and 
ARCHERY. 

We ſay, a flight of arrows : arrows are alſo called ſhafts. 


Arkrow-makers are called fletchers, who were formerly, as well 


as bowyers, perſons of great conſequence in the common- 
wealth. Arrow-heads and quarels are to be well boched 
or braſed, and hardened at the points with ſteel; the doing 
of which ſeems to have been the buſineſs of the arrow-ſmith. 
Vid. Stat. 7 H. 4. c. 7. 

AR RO w, in aſtronomy, trigonometry, &c. See SAGITTA. 

IVildfire ARROWS. See WII D FIRE. W ated | 

ARS Netoria. See the article NoTORIOUS, 

ARSENA LF, a royal or public magazine, or place appointed 
for the making, and keeping of arms neceſlary either for de- 
fence, or aſſault. See Ax Mus, and ARMORY. 

* The word, according to ſome, is derived from arx; arcis, 


fortreſs ; by others from ars, an engine z this being the place 


where the engines of war are preſerv'd.—Some will have it 
compounded of arx and ſenatus, as being the defence of the 
ſenate ; others fetch it from the Italian ar/enale, or from the 
modern Greek arſenalis; but the moſt probable opinion is, 
that it is deriv'd from dar/enaa, which, in the Arabic, figni- 
fies an arſenal. 
The arſenal of Venice is the place where the galleys are built 
and laid up.— The arſenal of Paris, is that where the cannon 
or great guns are caſt, It has this inſcription over the gate— 
Vulcania tela miniſtrat, | 
Tela Gigantæos debellatura furores. | 
There are alſo arſenals, or ſtore-houſes, appropriated to naval 
furniture and equipments.—At Marſeilles is the arſenal for 
the gallies; at Toulon, Rochefort and Breſt, for the men of 
war. Sce Navy, YARD, Oc. | 
ARSENIC*, AxsENIC UM, in natural hiſtory, a ponderous 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflammable, which gives a 
whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves extremely cauſtic, 
or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to become a violent poiſon. 
See Foss1L, CoRROSIVE, c. 

* Theword is compounded of the Greek aunę, a man, or am, 
male, and v/yaw, I overcome, kill; alluding to its poiſonous 
quality. See Poison. 

In an ancient manuſcript aſcribed to the ſibyls, is a verſe 
which plainly intimates arſenic. — Tetraſyllabus ſum ; prima 
pars mei virum, ſecunda vittoriam ſigntficat. 
Arſenic is ranked in the claſs of ſulphurs. See SuLPHUR.— 
There are divers kinds of arſenic ; viz. yellow, or native; 
red ; and cryſtalline, or white. | 

Native or Yellow ARSENIC, is of a yellow, or orange colour; 
whence it is alſo denominated auripigmentum, or orpiment, — 
It is chiefly found in copper-mines, in a ſort of glebes or 
ſtones, of different figures and ſizes. Its colour, though 
always yellow, yet admits of divers ſhades and mixtures, as 
a golden yellow, reddiſh yellow, green yellow, c. It is 
found to contain a portion of gold, but fo little, as not. to 
quit the coſt of ſeparating it. See ORPIMENT, and SAN- 
DARACHA. | N Raby 


Red ARSENIC, is a preparation of the white or eryſtall 
nic made by adding to it à mi Gn fe 
ſcoria, F $ 1882 * ſulphury or fulphuray 
bite or Crypſtalline Ax sR NI, is uſually drawn 
N kind, by ſubliming it with a proporti 
t is this ſpecies is chiefly in uſe among 
It is ſaid it is found native in ſome mines in German 
White and yellow arſenic are procurable from cobalt: the 
thod of which, as practiſed in Hungary, is given us bi . 
Krieg, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, No 203M 
balt being beat to powder, and the light ſandy part * 
off, by a current of water, they put what remains in the f 
nace ; the flame of which paſſing over the powder "ogy 
long with it the arſenical part, in form of a ſmoke : whe. 
being received oy a chimney, and cartied thence into 2 * 
brick channel, ſticks by the way to the ſides; and is ſc vo 
off, in form of a- whitiſh or yellowiſh powder. From * 
remains of the cobalt, they proceed to make ind. 
The finale f talk | 
e ſmalleſt quantity of cryſtalline arſenic, being mixed 9. 
any metal, renders it friable, and Ke rm de ＋ =» 
leability. 
Hence, the refiners dread nothing ſo much as arſenic in their 
metals; nor could any thing be ſo advantageous to then 
were ſuch a thing to be had, as a menſtruum that would y 
ſorb, or act on arſenic alone; for then their metals would be 
readily purified, without flying off, or evaporating, See Rr. 
FINING, 


from the natixe 
on of ſea - fall. 


A ſingle grain of arſenic will turn a pound of copper i 
n etal ilver. This hint E perſons "obo 
deavoured to improve on, for the making of filver, but in 
was * it e rene to ſultain the hammer: 
ome have been han r coining ſpecies of this ſpurious 
ſilver. „ CoininG, Ee | di panne 
The chymiſts furniſh ſeveral preparations of arſenic, which 
all turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to blunt the 
corroſive ſalts thereof, and change them into a ſafe medici 
after the manner of ſublimate. Such are ruby of arſenic, &c. 
But it ſcarce appears worth the pains : and whatever ſome 
may urge, arſenic ſhould never be uſed inwardly in any form 
as gnawing and tearing the veſlel:, and occa toning mortal 
convulſions. —lIts fume taken into the lungs, kills inflantly : 
and the oftener it is ſublimed, ſays Boerhaave, the ranker it 
grows. — Butter and cow's milk taken in large quantities, prove 
good antidotes againſt arſenic. 8 
Regulus of ARSENIC, is the moſt fixed and compact part there- 
of, prepared by mixing it with pot-aſhes and ſoap, diſſolving 
the whole, and caſting it into a mortar; upon which the 
| heavieſt part falls to the bottom. See ReGuLvs, 
Cauſtic oil of ARSENIC, is a butyrous liquor, like butter of an- 
timony, prepared of arſenic and corrofive ſublimate.—lt ſerves 
to eat off fungous fleſh, cleanſe carious bones, &c. 
ARSENICA L Magnet, magnes ar ſenicalis, is a preparation of 
antimony, with ſulphur and white arſenic. See Macner. 
ARSENOTHELYS®, among the ancient naturaliſts, the 
ſame with hermaphrodite. See HER MAPHRODITE, 


The Greeks uſed the word both in ſpeaking of men and 
8 is formed from @gTnv and Suave, male and fe. 


ARSIS and Thefis, in proſody, are names given to the two | 
proportionable parts into which every foot, or rhythm is di- 
vided, See Foor, &c. 7 
By arſis and theſis are uſually meant no more than a propor- 
tional diviſion of the metrical feet, made by the hand or foot 
of him that beats the time. 388 
As in meaſuring the quantities of words, the hand is lift up, 
as well as let fall; part of the time taken up in meaſuring 
the foot, by lifting the hand up, is termed of or elevati 
and the part, where the hand is let fall, thefts, or poſitio, Vid. 
Auguſtin. de Mufica, 1.2. c. 10. In plaudendo enim quia ele 
vatur & ponitur manus, partem pedis fibi elevatio- vendicat, 
partem poſitio. | 

Fugha per ARSIN & Ten. See Fucuk. See alſo Pit 
ARSIN, | US 

ART, Axs, is defined by the ſchoolmen, a habit of the mind 
operative or effective according to right reaſon ; or ſome- 
what more intelligibly, a habit of the mind preſcribing r 

| for the due — of certain effects; or the introducing 
of changes in bodies from ſome foreknowledge and deſign in 
a perſon endued with a principle or faculty of acting. 
HaBiT, ACTION, Ge. 2 . 

* The word art is derived from the Gree „Vitue, 
ſtrength.— This is the opinion of Donatus, on cle fiſt ſcene 
of 3 Andria: ars am Tis ageme, dicka 9 per no 
pen; and is followed by Scaliger. Others derive art El 
980 utility, profit ; which is found in that ſenſe in 
chylus. 3H 

On this footing, arts are divided into a&ive and Journ i 
Such as leave no external effect after their operation, #5 ae 
cing, fiddling, &c. are called active or practical arts 5 
which do leave an effect behind them, as painting, S“. 
called factive, or effeftive arts. Magn. Moral. lib. 1. cap. 3): 
ART is better defined, after my lord Bacon, a proper 


$ 


of the things of natvre by buman thought and Sele 


— . — — ET nn—s 


ART 


make them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind. 
EXPERIMENT) Sc. , . . . 
according to that philoſopher, is ſometimes free, and 
* Apoll; and then ſhe manifeſts herſelf in a re- 
at 


8c netimes ſhe is irregular, and diſorderly, either through 
N common accident, or depravation in matter, when 
iſ Annes of ſome impediment perverts her from her courſe; 
22 production of monſters. See MoNSTER.— At other 
times . 
the ſeveral ſes of mankind.— This laſt is 
2 . art.— In which ſenſe, art ſtands oppoſed to 
os re.—See NATURE, ARTIFICIAL, Cc. 
eee. the knowledge of nature may be divided into the hi- 
my of eneration, of prætergeneration, and of arts, —T he 
2 conſiders nature at liberty ; the ſecond, her errors; and 
the third, her reſtraints. 4 
Ax r is alſo uſed for ſcience or knowledge reduced into practice. 
dee SCIENCE, and KNOWLEDGE, ; 
geveral of the ſchoolmen hold logic and ethics to be arts ; in- 
aſmiich as they do not terminate in mere theory, but tend to 
ractice. See THEORY, Logic, ETHics, &c. 
chis ſenſe, ſome branches of the mathematics are arts, o- 
chers matters of doctrine, or ſcience. See MATHEMATICS, 
—Statics is wholly ſcientifical, as it takes up with the mere| 
contemplation of motion : mechanics, on the contrary, is an 


MECHANICS, c. ; | 
Agr is principally uſed for a certain ſyſtem or collection of 
rules, precepts, and inventions or experiments, which being 
duly obſerved, make the things a man undertakes ſucceed, 
and render them advantageous. and agreeable. See RULE, 
EXPERIMENT, Sc. 2 | 

In this ſenſe, art is oppoſed to ſcience, which is a collection 


are farther conſidered in the preface to this work, 
Arts, in this ſenſe, ma 
ſcope and object, into human, as medicine; and divine, as 
theology. See MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, | 
Human, again, may be ſubdivided into civil; as law, po- 
litics, Cc. military, as fortification, Cc. cal, as agri- 
culture, chymiſtry, 3 Sc. metaphyſical, as logics, 
pure mathematics, c. philological, as grammar, criticiſm, 
Ec. mercantile, to which belong the mechanical arts and 
manufactures. See each in its place. 

Arts are more popularly divided into liberal and mechanical. 
Liberal Ax rs are thoſe that are noble, and ingenuous; or 
which are worthy of being cultivated without any regard to 
lucre ariſing therefrom.— Such are poetry, muſic, painting, 
grammar, rhetoric, the military art, architecture, and naviga- 
tion. See LIBERAL ; ſee alſo Po TRY, Music, GRAM- 
MAR, RHETORIC, &c. | 
Mechanical Ax rs, are thoſe wherein the hand, and body are 
more concerned than the mind ; and which are chiefly culti- 
vated for the fake of the profit they bring with them. Ot 
which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, and are popularly known by the name of trades. 
duch are weaving, turnery, brewing, maſonry, clock-making, 
carpentry, joinery, foundery, printing, &c. See TRADE, 
ANUFACTURE, Ec. | 
The mechanical arts take their denomination from un aun, 
machine; as being all practiſed by means of ſome machine 
or inſtrument. See MachixR, &c. 
With the liberal arts it is otherwiſe ; there being ſeveral of 
them which may be learnt and practiſed without any inſtru- 
_ at all: as logic, eloquence, medicine properly ſo called, 

c. 6 


The arts which relate to the ſight and hearing, my lord Ba- 
con obſerves, are reputed liberal, beyond thoſe which regard 
the other ſenſes, which are chiefly employed in matters of 
luxury, See SENSE. | | 
It has been well noted by philoſophers, that during the riſe 
and growth of ſtates, the military arts chiefly flouriſh ;. when 
arrived at their height, the liberal arts; and when on the de- 


There are alſo 


of diving, &c, See MemoRy, DEC1PHERING, FLYING, 


mocritus maintained, that men learnt all their arts from 
brutes ; that the ſpider taught them weaving, the ſwallow 
Kling, the nightingale muſic; and ſeveral medicine. 
3% Ar. See the article TERM. 1 
2 lor of ARTS. See the article BACHELOR. | 
er of ARTs. See Masr ER, DzcrEs, FACULTY. 
kT 1 alſo applied to divers imaginary, and even ſuperſtitious 
* tines, and inventions. — Such are, 
Ar, or the tranſcendental Ax r, by means whereof a 
man may diſpute whole days on any topic in nature without 
underſtanding the leaſt tittle of the thing in diſpute ; thus 
oe from its inventor Raymond Lully. 
t conſiſts chiefly in diſpofing the ſeveral ſorts of beings into 


lar order: as we ſee in the heavens, plants, animals, G c. Angelical AR r, or the ART of ſpirits, 


clining hand, the voluptuary arts. 1 
divers particular arts; as the art of memory, 
the art of deciphering, the art of flying, of ſwimming, art 


WIMMING, Divine, &c. | 


greſſion.— Thus, Whatever were propoſed to be talked on; 
they would ſay, firſt, it is a being, and conſequently, one, 
true, good, perfect: then, it is either created, or increated, 
Again, every created being is either body or ſpirit, &c. 

is a method of attaining 


to the knowledge of any thing deſired, by means of el 
or rather of dæmons. See exon, 1225 n 


Under this come the arts of magic, ſorcery, witchcraft, &c. ' 
See MaG1c, SoRCERY, WITCHCRAFT, Sc. 


ſhe is ſubdued and faſhioned by human induſtry, and} ARS Notoria, is a manner of acquiring ſciences by infuſion, 


without any other application than a little faſting, and per- 
forming a few ceremonies, 

They who make profeſſion of this art, affirm that it was b 
means hereof that Solomon, in one night's time, acquired all 
his knowledge. —Delrio ſhews it to be a criminal curioſity, 
and founded on a ſecret compact with the devil. Diſpuiſ. 


Mag. p. 11. It was folemnly condemned by the Sorbonne, 
in 1320. 


St. Anſelm's ART, is a ſuperſtitious manner of curing wounds, 


by barely touching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds had 
been covered. See Wound, and SyMPATHY. 

Delrio, in his Diſqui/itiones Magice, obſerves that ſome Ita- 
lian ſoldiers, who practiſed this art, attributed the inven- 
tion thereof to St. Anſelm; but aſſures us withal, that it was 


really invented by Anſelm of Parma, a celebrated magi- 
clan. 


art, as it reduces the doctrine of ftatics into practice. See St. Paul's AR T, is a branch of the ars notoria, fo called as being 


ſuppoſed to have been taught by St. Paul, after his being ta- 
ken up into the third heaven. | 


ART and Part, is a phraſe uſed in the north end of England, 


and in Scotland. —When any one is charged with a crime, 
they ſay he is art and part in committing the ſame ; that 
is, he was both contriver, and acted a part in it. Sce 
PrINCIPAL, ACCESSARY, Oc. 


of ſpeculative principles, and concluſions. See SCIENCE.—| Hermetical ART. See the article HERMETICAL, 


The nature and orgin of art, and its diſtinction from ſcience, | Hy Tic ART. See the article Hyssopic, 
| A 


ERIA Aſpera. 


| — ant. { ASPERA. 
be divided, with reſpect to theirJARTERTIA Sacra. { See 185 articles} SACRA. 
ARTERIAL, or AzTER1ovs, in anatomy, ſomething that 


relates to the arteries. See ARTERY. | 
The arterial blood is ſuppoſed more warm, florid, and ſpiri- 
tuous than the venal, See BLoop. 


ARTERIOSA Vena, eg eprnpuadn;, or arterial vein, a 


denomination given to the pulmonary artery, or that veſſel 
whereby the blood is conveyed from the right ventricle of the 
heart to the lungs. See PIMON AR. 


Canalis ARTERIOSUS, is a tube in the heart of a fcetus ; 


which, with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain the circu- 
lation of the blood, and divert it from the lungs. See Fox- 
us, CIRCULATION, and FoRAMEN Ovale. 


ARTERIOTOM *, Aprnpuropas, in chirürgery, Gr. 


the operation of opening an artery; or of letting blood with 
a lancet by the arteries; practiſed in ſome extraordinary 
caſes, See ARTERY, PHLEBOTOMY, Cc. See alſo A- 
NEURYSM. | 

The word is formed of agmeiæ, and Tiuvw, eco, T cut. 
Arteriotomy, is a very dangerous operation, ſeldom uſed with 
deſign, except in the forehead, the temples, and behind the 
ears, where the arteries are eaſily cloſed again by reaſon of 
the cranium underneath, which would be very difficult to ef- 
fe in any other part. In the other parts it uſually proves 
fatal; and we have numerous inſtances of perſons killed in 
bleeding, by a miſtake of an artery for a vein. | 
Fernelius (2. 18.) Severinus (Ee. Med. part. 2.) Tulpius 
(0/ 1. 48.) and Catherwood labour hard to introduce ar- 
teriotomy in apoplectic caſes, as much preferable to venæſec- 
tion; but they are not much followed. See APOPLExXY. 


appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, 
and diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the neceſſary nutri- 
ment. —See Tab, Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. See alſo BLoop, 
HEART, LiIr EB, Se. 

* The word is Greek, ame: which ſome imagine derived 
from ane, aer, the air, and mpeo, 22 to keep: but o- 
thers, who underſtand the uſe of the part better, derive it 
from asg, I lift, becauſe of its continual throbbing or 

. beating. 4% L | " 
The arteries are ordinarily compoſed of three coats or mem- 
branes. The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendinous ; being 
a thread of fine blood - veſſels with nerves, for nouriſhing the 
other coats. The ſecond muſcular, are made up of circular, 
or rather ſpiral fibres; of which there are more or fewer 
ſtrata according to the bigneſs of the artery: theſe fibres have 
a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they contract themſelves with 
force, when the power by which they have been ſtretched our, 
ceaſes. The third and inmoſt coat is a fine, denſe, tranſpa- 
rent membrane, which keeps the blood within its channels, 
which otherwiſe upon the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily 
ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. As the arteries 
grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinne. 8. 

All the arteries are conical, i. e. begin with a trunk, and 
rowing leſs and narrower, end in branches ſo minute, 


. 


divers ſcales or cli * " 
Vo 1. I. Ne to be run down in a deſcending pro- 


ART E RT“, Aprupta, in anatomy, a hollow fiſtulous canal, 


t they eſcape the ſight, unleſs aſſiſted with microſcopes ; 
100 by 


— 2 


ART H 


AR T Fs 


by which, in the tails of tadpoles and very ſmall cels, the] Ax TILE of faith, is by ſoine defined a point of Oh, 


extremities of the arteries ſeem, by the ſwift uninterrupted 
courſe of the blood, to be inoſculated or continued to the o- 
riginations of the veins: though by the tranſparency of thoſe 


veſſels, the actual continuation be not viſible. See ANasT0-JARTICLE, Articulus, in anatomy, 


Mos1s, and INo0sCULATION. 
The coats of the arteries are of a very denſe, cloſe contex- 


ART 


ctrine which we are obliged to beliey -Ariſtian co. | \RTIC 

vealed by God himſelf, and allowed = 97 been re. ; tint | 

of two or more bones of the bod 8 4 A joint, or jundur 4 nd let 
Ft 7 Box x, 5 = 7 


Gc. (ee allo | 3 fyllabl 


ARTICULATION. 
clearly 


ture; by which means the blood not being viſible through] ARTICLE of death, Articulus mortis, the laſt pangs, or agony of | de Lt 


them, they generally appear white. Add, that the blood pro- 
ceeding from a greater capacity to a leſs, is thereby ſome- 
what obſtrufted in its paſſage; but being forced on by the 


motion of the heart, diſtends the coats, and thereby occaſions] ARTICLE, in arithmetic, ſignifies the number 


a ſalient motion, called the pulſe, —By this thickneſs and 
whiteneſs of the arteries, with the pulſation obſerved therein, 
arteries are diſtinguiſhed from veins. See VEIN. 


The pulſe of the arteries, like that of the heart, conſiſts of[ ARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a particle uſed in moſt Jan 


two reciprocal motions, a ſyſtole or contraction, and a dia- 
ſtole or dilatation : but they keep oppoſite times ; the ſyſtole 
of the one anſwering to the diaſtole of the other. See PULSE, 
SyYSTOLE, and DIASTOLE. - er 
All the arteries of the body, we have obſerved, ariſe in two 
large trunks, from the two ventricles of the heart. That 
from the right ventricle, is called the pulmonary artery, ſerving 
to carry the blood into the lungs: that from the left, the 
aorta, or great artery; which, by its numerous ramifica- 
tions, furniſhes all the reſt of the body, as far as the re- 
moteſt ſtages of circulation. See CIRCULATION of the 
blood 
The great artery, after it leaves the heart, divides into two 
large trunks, called the aſcending, or upper; and deſcending, 
or lower trunks, See AORTA. 
The aſcending trunk, or aorta aſcendens, conveys the blood 
to the head, and other upper parts of the body, and is ſub- 
divided into three branches. —T he firſt, the right ſubelavian, 
whence ariſe the carotid, vertebral, cervical, right axillary, 
&c.— The ſecond, is the left carotid. —The third, the left 
ſubclavian ; whence ariſe the left cervical, vertebral, and 
axillary. See each deſcribed in its proper article, SUBCLA- 
VI AN, CaRoTiD, VERTEBRAL, CERVICAL, AXIL-f 
LARY, Oc. 
The deſcending trunk, or aorta deſcendens, carries the blood: 
to the trunk, and the lower parts of the body. | 
Out of this ariſe the bronchial, intercaſtals, celiac, phrenic, 
meſenteric, emulgent, ſpermatic, iliac, umbilical, epigaſtric, hy- 
pegaftric crural, &c. with their ſeveral ramifications. —See 
each in its place. | 
A yet {on of the ſeveral arteries, with their diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, in their natural order and poſition, as taken from 
the life; ſee in plate anatomy, (Angeiol. hg. 6.) 
ARTERY, is alſo applied to that fiſtulous tube, compoſed of 
cartilages and membranes, which deſcends from the 'mouth 
to the lungs, for the conveyance or reconveyance of the 
air, in reſpiration, See RESPIRATION, LUNGs, and As- 
PERA. 8 
This is particularly called the aſþera arteria, or trachea, and 
popularly the wind- pipe. See TRACHEA. 
EL, ſomething caſt into a court, in Wales, or the 
marches thereof; whereby the court is letted or diſcontinued 
for the time.—The caſting of arthel is prohibited, 26 H. 8. 
3 


c. 6. 
ART HRIT IS“, ApSeric, in medicine, a diſeaſe better 


known under the name of the gout. See Gour. 
The word is formed from the Greek apl-g, articulus, 
joint; in regard the chief ſeat of that diſtemper is in the 
Joints. 
ARTHRITIC Vaters. See the article WATER. 
ART HRO DIA“, ApSewdiz, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 
culation, wherein a flat head of one bone is received into 
a ſhallow ſocket of another. See BoN E, and ARTICULA- 
TION. . 
* The word is formed from the Greek a ger, articulus, and 
Nees rec ipio, J receive. 
Such is the articulation of the humerus with the ſcapula. 
See HUMERUs, SCAPULA, Se. | 
ARTHROSITISY, in anatomy, a juncture of two bones, de- 
ſigned for motion; called alſo articulation. See Ax TIcVu- 
LATION, DrARTHROSLS, ENARTHROSIsS, and SYNAR- 
THROSIS, | | : 
The word is formed from the Greek ag eu, articulus, junc- 
ture, joint. 
ARTICLE, Axricurrxs, a little part, or diviſion of a 
book, writing, or the like. Aquinas divides his ſum of theo- 
logy, into ſeveral queſtions; and each queſtion into divers 
articles. — Such an account conſiſts of ſo many articles, 
ARTICLE is alſo applied to the ſeveral clauſes, or conditions 
of a contract, treaty of peace, or the like. See TREATY, 
ConNvVeENTION, Oc. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, articles of marriage, articles of capitula- 
tion, preliminary articles, &c,—The eſtabliſhment of an 
Eaſt-India company at Oſtend, is a direct breach of the eighth 
and ninth articles of the treaty of Munfter, 


"ARTICLES of the clergy, ARTICULI cler;, are certain ſtatutes | 


touching perſons and cauſes eccleſiaſtical, made under Ed- 
ward II. and Ill. 838 


* dying 15 See 1 Ts J 20 
he pope uſually ſends his benediction to th b ur! 
in articulo mortis. : © Cardinals, Oc, _ tw i 
cul 


ivi into I 10, or an 3 
ber, juſtly diviſible into ten parts; as 20 h num, = 1 here 
Thee are ſometimes called decadi, and PRES Gee 3 the 5 
numbers, Harris. round * _ 
er 
guages for the declining of nouns, and denoting the ( in 
caſes and genders thereof. See PAR TIcIE © everal run 
GENDER, c. oo » Noun, Cask, q = 
The uſe of articles ariſes chiefly hence, that in | nart 


which have not different terminations to expreſs th 48 as 4 72 
ſtates and circumſtances of nouns; {Ling is e crent F you 
quired to ſupply that office, See TERMINATION. aha I KTI 


The Latins have no articles; but the Greeks, and 
the modern languages, have had recourſe hereto, 4 
E 


\RT1] 
not p 


* — 
r 


oh 


and aſcertaining the vague ſignification of com 3 
pellative names. See Nas and A 8 
The Greeks have their ;, the eaſtern tongues their he = . ture 
Phaticum ; the Italians their il, lo, and Ja, — The French: ane, 
te, la, and les.—The Germans their der, das, dat. tere 
The Engliſh alſo have two articles, a and the : which bein = - be 2 
prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general ſignification $ = c 
ſome particular thing. —Thus we ſay, a man; that is, fore = « 61+ 
man or other : the man, that is, that certain man, de 
Hence it appears, that à is uſed in a larger, and more gener ain 
ſenſe, being applied indifferently to any particular perſon ot = - pou 
thing. —W hereas the diſtinguithes 3 ag and ſhews t tue 
what particular thing is ſpoke of.— If the ſubſtantive to which WS « ther 
the particle @ is ed, begin with a vowel, or an h); we ning 
write and ſpeak it, an - ſo we ſay, an eye, an hour, "iy . _ may 
Some grammarians make the article a diſtinct part of ſpeech: oe 
others will have it a pronoun; and others, with Mr. cy Ws < tim 
wood, a noun adjective, See SPEECH, PRoxous, Ap- day 
JECTIVE, Sc. 1 | WS < forr 
Articles are things of great ſervice in a language, as they con- WE © her: 


tribute to the more neat and preciſe expreſling go 
perties and relations Which mult e <7 Le 2 : 
one great diſadvantage of the Latin, above other languages 
which have articles; in that the article being either expreſ- 
ſed, or left out, makes an alteration in the ſenſe, which the 
Latins cannot diſtinguiſh, Thus when the Devil faid to our 
N tu es fillus Dei, it may either be underſtood, if thu 
art a Son of God, or, if thou art the ſon of God,—Scli 
ge 7 3 the want of articles in the Latin, concluded then 
uſeleſs. | | 


The Italians even prefix articles to proper names, which dona dera 
naturally need any, in regard they do of themſelves figni | the o 
things individually. Thus they ſay,  Ariofto, il Taſſo, 75 Such 
trarcha.— Even the French join the article to propet | led to 
names of kingdoms, provinces, &c, as la Suede, la Normar- ws ther 
die, —And we our ſelves do it to the names of certain mout- | cial e 
tains and rivers ; as the Rhine, the Danube, the Alps, Ge. ARTIE 
Indefinite ARTICLE. The article @ is ſaid to be indefinite, be- ARTIF 
cauſe applied to names taken in their more general, and con- ARTIF 
fuſed ſignification; as, he travelled with the port and equ- ARTIF 
page of a prince; where the words @ prince may be underſol ARTIE 
of any prince in the general, s | ARTIF 
Definite ARTICLE. The article the is ſaid to be definite, or d. ARTIF 
monſtrative, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it 1s put before Akri 
to one individual thing. See DEFINITIV k. | ARTIF 
Fa. Buffier diſtinguiſhes a third kind of articles in the French, | ART 
which he calls intermediate, or partitive ; ſerving. to denote ARTI: 
part of the thing expreſſed by the ſubſtantives they are addel terial 
to: as, des ſcavans ont cru, ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, eing. 
Sc. I want, de la lumiere, ſome light, Qc. : ART11 
The uſe and diſtinction of the definite and indefinite artids ARTI} 


ARTIE 
ARTIF 
ART1F 


le or la, and de or du, make one of the greateſt difficulties in 
the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, and only tobe 
acquired by practice. — We may add, that in the Engliſh 
though the articles be ſo few, yet they are of ſuch frequent 
uſe, that they eaſily diſcover any ſtranger, from a natu 
. Engliſhman. See ENnGL1sn, and FRENCH, © 
ARTICULARIS, ArTicuLas, in medicine, an epithet 
applied to a diſeaſe which more immediately infeſts the am: 
culi, or joints. | | 
The morbus articularis, is the ſame with the Greek ade, 
and our gout. See AR THRITIS, and GOUT. | 
ARTICULATE funds, are thoſe which expreſs the |ette 
ſyllables, &c. of any alphabet, or language. See SOUND, | 
LETTER, ALPHABET, Gc. See alſo IN AR TICUT ATI. 
Brutes cannot form articulate ſounds, cannot articulate 
ſounds of their voice; excepting ſome few birds, as the low- 
rey, myner, parrot, Pye, raven, and ſtarling, Ce. 


3 


Volck. ART. 


N, ARTICULATIO, in grammar, a di- 
TIT of words and ſyllables. See PRON UN- 


RTICULA 


ſtinct pronunc 


ſyllables and words. 


| n 
clearly, ond SYLLABLE, Worn, wa . 
LETT» in anatomy, a juncture or connection of 


110 : | 
| db” deſigned for motion. See Bone, and EXARTI- 
two , 


| 223 on of motion and action, —T hat which has a 
e 


coſt motion, is called diarthroſis. See Di- 
notable and mhz 15 ſubdivided into enarthroſis, arthrodia, 
u irh See each in its place, ENARTHROSIS, Ak- 
an ; NGLYMUS., | 
1 e of an obſcure motion, is called 5 
1 "hs SYNARTHROSIS,—lt is ſubdivided into /ym- 


wy i ra, harmonia, ſyſfarcofts, ſynchondrofis, ſynneuroſis, 
5 — and ſymmenſis. SYMPHIs1S, SUTURA, HAR- 
yn 9 


Nene ima. See the article Ax IMA. 
Lilie 1 ICIALIs, ſomething made by art; 
A, — ce nd or in the common courſe of things. 
ATURE. | : 
be ally conſidered as a thing very different from na- 
« ture; and artificial things from natural ones: whence ariſes 
. another more grievous error, viz. that art is ſuppoſed a dif- 
« ferent principle built upon Nature, and of ſuch power, as to 
be able, either to perfect what nature had begun, to rectify 
« and amend her when diſordered, or to free her when con- 
« gned; though not utterly to divert or tranſmute her,—But 
« the truth is, artificial things do not differ from natural ones 
« in nature or form, but only in the efficient: man has no 
power over nature, beſide what he has by motion; in vir- 
tue whereof, he can apply natural bodies to, or remove 
« them from, one another. Where ſuch application or join- 
| © ing of active things to paſhve ones, is practicable, there 
« may men do any thing; where it is not, nothing. Gold 
« we ſometimes ſee purified by the chymiſt's fire ; and ſome- 
times find it perfectly pure in the ſands, nature herſelf 
having done the buſineſs; ſo the rainbow is ſometimes 
« formed on high in the water of a cloud ; and ſometimes 
© here below by a ſprinkling of water. Nature, therefore, 
© governs all things; under this ſubordination, of the courſe 
« of nature, the latitude or evagation of nature, and art, or 
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Scient. lib, II. See NATURE. | | 


TITIOUS. | 


See ARMONIAC, and BORAX. 13 

ARTIFICIAL Arbours. See the article ARBOUR. 8 _ 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments, in rhetoric, are all ſuch proofs or con- 
ſiderations as ariſe from the genius, induſtry, or invention of 
the orator. See ARGUMENT, and INVENTION. ; 


cial arguments, See DEFINITION, AUTHORITY, Sc. 

ARTIFICIAL Baths. ? | Nara. a 

ARTIFICIAL Camphor. | CAMPHOR. 

ARTIFICIAL Cinnabar. ' 1 CINNABAR. . 

r Colcothar. KL 0k” vin 
RTIFICIAL Condutts, | 54 1 ONDUIT, 

ARTIFICIAL Day, See the article Dar 2: 

ARTIFICIAL Divination. DivixATION. 

ARTIFICIAL Earthquakes. 

ARTIFICIAL Eye. EY s. 

EF ARTIFICIAL Fire. 1 7124 4916 PEEK ie: 
ARTIFICIAL Fire-works, are compoſitions of inflammable ma- 
terials; chiefly uſed on ſolemn, occaſions, by way of rejoi- 

eing. See FIR E-WORKS. | 1 

ARTIFICIAL Hyg. FLYING. 


ARTIFICIAL Forms. | ; FoRM. 
ARTIFICIAL Foundation, See the article FoUNDATION. 
ARTIFICIAL Fountain. 4 C(FouxrAIN. L 


ARTIFICIAL Horizon. See HORTZON: | 
ARTIFICIAL Lacca. See thearticle LacCca. ; | 
ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are certain lines ſo 
contrived as to repreſent the logarithmic fines, and tangents; 
which, by the help of the line of numbers, will ſolve all 
queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, '&c.. pretty exactly. 
LIVE, ScaLE, SECTOR, Oc. 0 e 
ARTIFICIAL Litharge. See the article LITHARGE. 
ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are ſecants, fines, and 'tangents.—See 


ry” ous forms and kinds of articulation, ſuited to| 


; | © man ſuper-added to her other works. Bacon de Augmen. | 
ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently uſed for fattitious. See FAc- | 
Thus we have artificial fal-armoniac, artificial borax, Sc. 


Such are definitions, cauſes, effects, &c. which are thus cal- 
led to diſtinguiſh them from laws, authorities, citations, and 
other arguments of that nature, which are faid to be inartiſi- 


EARTHQUAKE. | 


ARTIFICIAL Globe, Sphere, &c. See GLOBE, SPHERE, Ge. | 


ARU 


ARTIFICIAL Rainbow. 1 RAINBOW. 
ARTIFICIAL Road. 


Roan. 
ARTIFICIAL Salipetræ. | See the] SALTPETRE. 


CLATION) \ dat part of grammar which treats firſt of ſounds, | ARTIFICIAL Sar. ( articles J STAR. 
| {rticulation, 3 of their combination, for the compoſing of A& TIFICIAL Jermillion. VERMILLLON. 
and letters 3 © Hence he who pronounces his words| ARTIFICIAL /ortex, Voans 


4 diſtinctly, is ſaid to pronounce them articulately. ARTILLERY, the heavy equipage of war ; comprehending 


all ſorts of great fire-arms, with their appurtenances ; as can- 
nons, mortars, bombs, petards, muſquets, carbines, Cc. See 
Cannon, MorTaR, Gun, PE:TARD, Oc. 
In this ſenſe, the word ariiilery coincides with what we 
otherwiſe call ordnance. See ORDNANCE, 
There was no attacking ſuch a place for want of heavy ar- 
tillery.— The Perſians, weare told in the embaſſy of Figueroa, 
would never, in 1518, haveeither artillery or infantry in their 
armies, by reaſon they hindered their charging and retiring 
with ſo much nimbleneſs ; wherein their chief military ad- 
dreſs and glory lay. | 
The term artillery is ſometimes alſo applied to the ancient 
inſtruments of war, as the catapultæ, battering rams, Oc. 
See Aki ES, MacHineg, CaTaPuLTazE, Ge. | 
Park I ARTILLERY, is that place in a camp ſet apart for the 
artillery, or large fire- arms. See PAR k. 
Traile or Train of ARTILLERY, is a ſet or certain number of 
pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all their fur- 
niture fit for marching. 'See T'xain.—To it frequently 
belong mortar-pieces, with bombs, carcaſſes, c. under the 
direction of the maſter of the artillery. 
There are trains of artillery in moſt of the king's magazines, 
as in the Tower, at Portſmouth, Plimouth, Windſor, Cc. 
ARTILLERY Company is a band of infantry, conſiſting of 600 
men, making part of the militia or city-guard of London, 
See MI1L1TIA. 
Their officers are a leader, two lieutenants, two enſigns, 
three gentlemen of arms, two ſerjeants, ind a provoſt 
. marſhal. Chamberl. 8 
ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call pyrotech- 
nia, or the art of fire - works, with the inſtruments and appa- 
ratus belonging thereto. See PTROTECHNIA. 
The writers upon artillery, are Caſimir Semionowitz, a Pole, 
Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and S. Remy in his Memoires 
d Artillerie, which contain an accurate deſcription of all the 
machines and inftruments of war now in uſe, with every thing 
that relates thereto. 7 ' | . 
ARTILLERY foot-level, See the article LEVEL. | 
ARTOTYRITES, or ArxrtorTyRITaE; a ſect in reli- 
gion; being a branch of the ancient Montaniſts, who firſt 
appeared in the ſecond century, and infected all Galatia. 
See MON TAN IST. | | | » 
They uſed bread and cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or perhaps 
bread: baked with cheeſe *®.—Their reaſon was, that the firſt 
men offered to God, not only the fruits of the earth, but of 
their flocks too. ASA | 
Hence, according to St. Auguſtin, came their name, which 
4 _— being compoſed of agg, bread, and wess; 
Cheeſe. dh 
ARVALES®, Fratres, were prieſts in ancient Rome, who 
aſſiſted in the ſacrifices of the Ambarvalia offered every year 
to Ceres and Bacchus for the proſperity of the fruits of the 
earth, viz. the corn and wine. See AMBARVALIA, Cc. 
*The word is originally Latin, and is formed from arwum, a 
feld; becauſe in their ceremonies, they went in proceſſion 
| around the fields; or according to Gellius, becauſe they offered 
ſacrifice. for the fertility of the fields. Others ſay, becauſe 
_ they were appointed arbitrators of all differences relating to 
; the limits of helds and land-marks. | n 
They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in num- 
ber; all of them perſons of the firſt diſtinction; the founder 
himſelf having been of the body. — They made a college, cal- 
led collegium fratrum arvalium. See COLLEGE,” 
The mark of their dignity, was a garland, compoſed of ears 


firſt crown in uſe at Rome. See CROWN. 
According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurſe, 
was the firſt founder of this order of prieſts: ſhe, it ſeems, 
had twelve ſons, who uſed to walk before her in proceſſion 
to the ſacrifice; one of whom dying, Romulus, in favour of 
his nurſe, promiſed to take his place; and hence, fays he, 
came this ſacrifice, the number twelve, and the name of 
brother. —Pliny (I. 17. c. 2.) ſeems to indicate the ſame thing, 
when he mentions that Romulus inſtituted prieſts of the fields, 
after the example of Acca Laurentia his nurſe, 
ARUNDELIAN Marbles, See the article MaRBLE, ' 
ARUSPICES“, an order of prieſts among the ancient Ro- 
mans, Who foretold things to come, chiefly by inſpecting the 
entrails of beaſts killed in ſacrifice, See Divinar ION, 
and SACRIFICE. | | Ss EE 
* The word ſeems more properly written haruſþices 3 as being 
derived from haruga, which ſignifies the entrails of victims; 
| and afpicere, to view or conſider, See 'Harusrex — 
Or, 'as; others think, from bara, hoftia, a victim: though 


* 


ECA NT, SINE, and TANGENT; fee alſo Loo ARITEH- 
Ui. | Ss, 
ARTIFICIAL Phoſphors. 
ARTIFICIAL Ports. 
RTIFICIAL Poſtares. 
&TIFICIAL Precipitation. 


4 PosTURE, > 
APRECIPIT/AT LON. 


| ſome defend the orthography of aruſpices, Mar, the word 
| from 4xas, and inſpicere, to inſpect the altars.— Fa, Pezron 
is poſitive it was originally formed of the Celtic au, liver; 
and icio, I look; whence auſpen: which being a word 
ſomewhat rude of pronunciation, they thence formed 47 
7 | 7 N 141 . 


Fl 


of corn, tied with a white ribbon, which Pliny ſays, was the 
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ARYTANOIDES?®, in anatomy, the third and fourth 


figure. | f 
ARY TA N OIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles ſer- 


ARYTHMUS*, or AkkyTHMVUs, in medicine, is uſed by 


AS®, among antiquaries, ſometimes ſignifies a particular weight; 


As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, made of different 


monwealth. See Coin. 


As was alſo uſed to denote any integer, or whole. —Whence 


A 8 


mw. See AvsP1ces.—[n Feſtus we meet with harwiga, or 


ardiga, which he defines to be a victim whoſe viſcera are 
conſidered while yet remaining together. Upon which Mr. 
Dacier obſerves, that harwiga is formed from a2, aries, 


by inſerting the ZEolic digamma, before the 2. It was pro- 
perly, therefore, a ram they ſacrificed z but afterwards the 


name became common to all victims. See Vicriu. 


The doctrine or diſcipline of the 'aruſpices, was formed into 


a preciſe art, called aruſpicina, See DIVINATION. 
Cato, who was an Augur, uſed to ſay, he wondered how 
one aruſpex could look at another without laughing in his 
face. By which you ſee what opinion he had of the ſolidity 
of the aruſpicina. 


cartilages of the larynx, ſituate under the thyroides : called 
alſo guttalcs, See LARYNx. 


* The arytenoides are thus called on account of the figure of 


an agvmiiva, ewers which, together, they ſomewhat reſem- 
ble: and is compounded of that word; and sides, ſhape, or 


ving to cloſe the larynx ; otherwiſe called little arytænoideus, 
and aryartenviders, as deriving its origin from the poſterior 
and inferior part of the arytænoides. See AR YT XNOI- 
DES, 
The arytenoideus has its head in one arytænoid cartilage, 
and its tail in the other; and ſerves to bring them together, 
and ſhut the rima or glottis. See GLoTTIS. 


ſome for a ſinking, or failure of the pulſe, ſo as it can no 
longer be felt; but it more properly denotes an irregularity, or 
want of due order and proportion of the pulſe. See PULSE. 
* The word is formed from the privative particle &, and 
puh O, modulus, or meaſure. 


in which ſenſe the Roman as is the ſame with the Roman 
libra, or pound. See We1GnT, LIBRA, Poux p, c. 
* The word is by ſome derived from the Greek aig, which 
in the Doric dialect, is uſed for eig, one, g. d. an entire 
thing; though others will have it named as, quaſi £s, be 
cauſe made of braſs.—Budzus has wrote nine books de aſe, 
& ejus partibus, of the as and its parts. 
The @s had ſeveral diviſions.— The principal were, the un- 
cia, or ounce; which was the twelfth part of the as: ſex- 
zans, the ſixth part of the as, or two ounces: guadrans, the 
fourth part of the as, or three ounces : triens, the third part 
of the as, which was four ounces : quincunx was five ounces : 
ſemis, half the as, that is ſix ounces : ſeptunx, ſeven ounces : 
bes, two thirds of the as, or eight ounces : dedrans, three 
fourths of the as, or nine ounces : dextans, ten ounces: and 
deunx, eleven ounces. See OUNCE, UN cIA, QUINCUNx, 
Ge 


matters, and different weights, in different ages of the com- 


Under Numa Pompilius, according to Euſebius, the Roman 
money was either of wood, leather or ſhell.—In the time of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, it was braſs, and was called as, libra, li- 
bella, or ponds, becauſe actually weighing a pound, or twelve 
ounces. | 
Four hundred and twenty years after, the firſt Punic war 
having exhauſted the treaſury, * reduced the as to two 
ounces. In the ſecond Punic war, Hannibal prefling hard.on 
them, the aſſes were farther reduced to an ounce a-piece, — 
Laſtly, by the Papirian law, they took away half an ounce 
more, and reduced the as to a bare half ounce : and it is 
generally thought that it reſted here all the time of the com-| 
monwealth, and even till Veſpaſian's reign. 
This laſt was called the Papirian as, in regard the law juſt 
mentioned was paſſed in the year of Rome 563, by C. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, then tribune of the people. Thus there were 
four different as's in the time of the commonwealth, 
The figure ftamped on the as, was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or 
ſow. (Plutarch. Poplic. Plin. 18. 3.) From the time of the 
kings, a Janus with two faces on the one fide, and the ro- 
ſtrum or prow of a ſhip on the reverſe.“ | 
»The triens and quadrans of copper had the figure of a ſmall 
veſſel called ratis on the reverſe. Thus Pliny : Nota eris, 
Li. e. aſſis] fuit ex altera parte Fanus geminus, ex altera ro- 
ftrum navis: in triente vero & quadrante rates. Hiſt. Nat. 
I. 33. c. 3.—Hence theſe pieces were ſometimes called Ra- 
titi. 


the Engliſh word ace. 
Thus as, ſignified the whole inheritance 3 whence heres ex 
aſſes the heir to the whole eſtate. | 
the jugerum, or Roman acre of land being reckoned the 
integer, was called as, and divided like it into 12 wncia. See 
UGERUM. 
he as, and its parts, or diviſions, ſtand thus: 


ASAPPES“, or Az Ar Es, an order of ſoldiers ; 
army, whom they expoſe to the firſt ſhock 5 op Turkig 
p = 1 —_ Talk thus 3 their ſwords Mun, 
ahi's and Janizaries may fa 
oy y on and find an eaſy con. 
The word is derived from the Turkiſh /ap, Which fignige 
Ihe: 


rank, file, order; from whence they have i; 
"to in battle. „ a/pbapb, ty 


The A/appes are held of ſo little value, that the fr 
ſerve as bridges for the cavalry to paſs over, in Fi roads, an" 
as fafcines to fill up the ditches of places beſie d. rte oy 
part of them are natural Turks ; they travel on foot CR 
no Pays but the plunder they can get from the enem * 

AS ARAB AC KA, or Ass AR A-BAcARA, a Nat 

to be mentioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides, under the K 
baccharis, or nardus ruſtica; by us called aſarun YOU 
Avicenna relates, that it is brought from China ; that; 
roots reſemble thoſe of gramen, or dog's-tooth; bh rey 
has a pretty briſk ſmell, and bites the tongue when taf 1 
—lts leaves were anciently much in uſe, as an emetie 2 
cathartic ; and in ſome authors we find a ſuperſtitious ry 
vance in the gathering of them : they alledge, that if th 
pon be pulled —_— u vs vomitive, but if try 
wards purgative. Rulandus and Fernelius fre * 
it as a . ently deſert 
But it is chiefly uſed among us as a ſternutato 
to which, it is dried and reduced to a powder, 
as a ſnuff; in which quality it drains the head 
humours. 

a oye Ring, — TE or that partakes of 
the nature, and qualities of the lapis aſbeſtos. 

1 e, N of 5 be Arn. 
SBESTINE Paper and Clath, which will burn in th 
purified by it, and yet not conſume. See an . 

The ancients are ſaid to have made napkins and towels of 

which, when foul, inſtead of waſhing, they threw into the 

fire to cleanſe. See LIN UM Incombuſlibile. 

AS BEST OS“, a mineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh ſilver colour 
and a woolly texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads or longity- 

dinal fibres, endued with the wonderful property of reſiſt 

; hre, = Ny in the intenſeſt heat. 15 

e word aoCeroc, asbeftos, properly ſignifies an i 
tible body ; being — a * — - 
oCemupous extinguo. | 

This lanuginous mineral is ſometimes alſo call'd amianthy; 
ſometimes ſalamandra, or ſalamander*s wool, from the candle. 
wicks faid to be made anciently of it, From a pungent qua- 
lity, which Agricola ſays it has on the tongue without aftrin.. 
gency, it is call'd alumen, having the epithet of plumeum added 
to it, taken from its downy filaments, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other allums ; though it is to be obſerved the true plume 
allum is another fort of body. See ALLum. | 

From its light grey colour it is called polia and corſaides; and 
from its likeneſs to the hoary fibres of ſome ſorts of mat- 
weed, fpartapolia. From the capacity it has of being ſpun 
into thread, it is called linum, with ſome diſtinguiſhing epi- 
thet, taken either from its quality, as linum asbeflinum vi- 
vum, or incombuſtibile ; or from the place where it is found, 
as linum foſſile, linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, and Car- 
paſium, or Caryſtium. Beſides the places whence it borrows 
names, it is alſo found in Tartary, at Namur in the Low 
Countries, in Thuringia, among the mines in the Old No- 
ricum, in Egypt, in the mountains of Arcadia, at Puteoli 
in the iſland of Corſica, in the iſland of Angleſey in Wales, 
and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland, at Montauban in France, 
and in the kingdom of Siberia. 

Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the ſtones, whence 
its appellation of lapis Asbeſtos, &c. but Dr. Plot rather judges 
it a lerra lapideſa, or middle ſubſtance, between ſtone and 
earth. As to its generation, the ſame author takes is to be 
a mixture of ſome ſalt, and a pure earth without ſulphur, co- 
agulated in the winter, and hardened by the heats in ſummer. 
The ſalt J. Heſſus ſays is a liquid allum, of a milky ſubſtance, 
inclining to yellow, that ſweats out of the earth, and ſmels 
like rotten chaels. 8 : 
The Asbe/tes, or lapis Asbeſtos, is really a ſort of native, fl. 
file ſtone, which one may ſplit into threads or filaments, de- 

ry fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of a greyiſh 
Aver colour, not unlike talc of Venice. 

It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water; and ex. 
poſed to the fire, neither conſumes nor calcines.—A large 
burning-glaſs, indeed, reduces it into little glaſs globules, in 
proportion as the filaments ſeparate ; but common fire on 
whitens it. Se BURNING-Glaſs. | 

Theſe filaments are of different lengths, from one inch to ten. 
— The ſtone is uſually found incloſed within other very hard 
ſtones ; though ſometimes growing to the ſurfaces of them, an 
ſometimes detached or ſeparated from any. 


equentl 


ry, in 
to be _ 


of mucous 


on the Asbeſtos; yet, in two trials before the Royal Society, 
a piece of incombuſtible cloth made of this ſtone, a foot long, 
and half a foot broad, weighing about an ounce and half, wa 
found to loſe above a dram of its weight, each time. 


The Asbgſtos applied to any part of the body, excites an itch- 
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Notwithſtanding the common opinion that fire has no effet + 


ing; and yet we read of it as anciently preſcribed for 4 
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5 ti 
of the {kin 3 2 that was meant hereby; for even at 
8 they are frequently confounded. See AT Tun. * 
this de); of mankind has found a method of working this 

ſtry neral, and employing it in divers manufactures, 


1 . 2 inventu rarum, textu uiſſicillimum: Wormius aſ- 
e A 5 


ſures, that the method of making cloth of Asbe/tos, is now 
Ures, 


tirely unknown : in reality, one would ſcarce imagine the 
ent! 

4 bl 5 4 
— An, kings or flax, along with the Asbe/tos, the 
matter, 


is latter appearing too coarſe, and brittle, to 
eee —— fine — 5 — this be, Bapt. Porta 
— that in his time, the ſpinning of Asbeffos was a thing 
3 to every body at Venice. . SVs 
1 Caſtagnatta ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, is ſaid 
155 carried the manufacture to ſuch perfection, that his 
- = was ſoft, and tractable, much reſembling lamb-ſkin 
e + wits: he could thicken, and thin it at pleaſure, and 
OS ker make it into a very white ſkin, or a very white 


FR; kindof linzen-cloth was highly eſteemed by the ancients ; 
Sk then better known, and more common than among 
being held equally precious with the richeſt pearls : nor is 
- A of mean value even in the country where it is moſt ge- 
it 10 made, a China cover, (i. e. a piece of twenty-three 
or and three quarters long) being worth eighty tale, i. e. 
61. 13 5. 4d, Pliny ſays, he himſelf had ſeen napkins there- 
5 which being taken foul from the table, after a feaſt, were 
thrown into the fire, and by that means were better ſcowered 
than if they had been waſhed in water, &c, But its principal 
uſe, according to Pliny, was for the making of ſhrouds for 
royal funerals, to wrap up the corps, ſo as the aſhes might be | 
preſerved diſtinct from that of the wood, &c. whereof the fu- 
neral pile was compoſed : and the princes of Tartary, accord- 
ing to the accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſtill uſe 
it at this day in burning their dead. Some of the ancients are 
ſaid to have made themſelves clothes of it, particularly the 
Brachmans among the Indians. The wicks for their perpe- 
tual lamps, according to Dr. Liſter, were made of it ; and 
ſome to this day uſe it for the wicks of ſuch lamps as they 
would not have any trouble with; becauſe the asbeftos never 
waſting, there 1s no occaſion for ſhifting the wick. Septalla 
canon of Milan had thread, ropes, nets, and paper made of 
the asbe//os, An handkerchief or pattern of this linen was 
preſented to the Royal Society, a foot long, and half a foot 
broad. This gave two proofs of its reſiſting fire; though in 


When taken out red-hot, it did not burn a piece of white 
paper, on which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his 
large burning concave uſually vitrifies the asbe/tos. See the 
article Liu u Incombuſtibile. 
ASCARIDES®, Arxzei%;, in medicine, a ſlender fort of 
worms, found in the rectum inteſtinum, chiefly of children, 
and frequently voided with their fæces; ſometimes alſo ad- 
hering to the fundament, or even pendant from it. See 
Worm, | 
* They are thus called from the Greek aoapiCu, I leap, on 


molt intolerable itching. 

Aſcarides are ſaid to be ſometimes the occaſion of a prolapſus 

ani. See PROCIDENTIA. | 

ASCENDANT, AscENDENT, or ASCENDING Line, in 

genealogy, is underſtood of anceſtors, or ſuch relations as have 

gone before us ; or are nearer the rodt of the family. See 

DEGREE, 

duch are father, grandfather, great uncle, &c,—They are 

thuscalled in contradiſtinction to deſcendants, or the deſcend- 
ing line. See DESCENDANT. 

Marriage is always forbid between the aſcendants and de- 

2 in a direct line, See MARRIACE, DEGREE, 
90. | | 

ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, denotes. the horoſcope ; or the de- 
gree of the ecliptic which riſes upon the horizon, at the time 

of the birth of any one. See HoRoscoPE. 

lis is ſuppoſed to have an influence on his life and fortune, 

) giving him a bent and propenſity to one thing more than 

another, See NariviTyY, @c. - 

In the celeſtial theme, this is alſo called the fir/? houſe, the 

age of the Eaſt, or Oriental angle, and the fignificator of life. 

dee HousE, THEME, &c.—Such a planet ruled in his aſ- 

©1dant,— Jupiter was in his aſcendant, &c. 
ence the word is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a certain ſu- 

Priority which one man has over another, from ſome un- 

known cauſe, 

995 * D ENS Obliquus, See the article OBL1QUUs. 
wy DING, in aſtronomy, is underſtood of thoſe ſtars, or 
Dy” of the heavens, c. which are riſing above the hori- 

5 any parallel of the equator. See Ris ix o, and Ho- 


"ENDING Latitude, is the latitude of a planet when going 


+ 


larly for the itch : unleſs it were ra- ASCENDING Node, is that point of a planet's orbit, whereit 


both experiments it loſt above three drams in its weight. 


account of their continual troubleſome motion, cauſing a 


ASC 


Y 


* . - * 1 
it paſſes the ecliptic, to proceed northward, See Oru1r, 
PLANET, c. | 


This is otherwiſe called the northern node, and repreſented by 
this character g. See Nope, &c. 


and paper. See the articles Lixum, and Pa-|AsCENnDING, Aſcendens, in matters of genealogy, c. Sce 


ASCENDANT, , 


PER- ufacture is undoubtedly difficult enough. Pliny calls AscEnDiNG Signs, among aſtrologers, are thoſe which arc 


upon their aſcent or riſe, from the nadir. or loweſt part ot 


the heavens, to the zenith or higheſt." See S1GN, Zenith, 
_ Navix, c. | 


. 
* 


without the mixture of ſome other pliant | ASCENDING, in anatomy, is applied to ſuch veſſels as carry 


the blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the bo- 
dy. See BLoop, and VESSEL. | 
The aſcending aorta, aorta aſcendens, is the ſuperior trunk 
of the artery, which furniſhes the head. Sce AorTA, and 
ARTERY. SETS 

The aſcending cava, vena cava aſcendens, is a large vein formed 
by a meeting or union of the two iliacs of one fide, with thoſe 
of the other,—Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. o. (an- 
geiol.) fig. 6. lit, cc. See alſo Cava.. . | 
Many of the ancient anatomiſts, called this the d-ſcending cava; 
as imagining that the blood deſcended from the liver by this 
vein, to ſupply the parts below the diaphragm. But the mo- 
derns haye ſhewn that it has a quite contrary uſe, and ſerves 
for the conveyance of the blood from the lower parts to the 
heart; whence its appellation aſcendant. 
ASCENSION, AscEns10, a riſing, or moving upwards, 
See ASCENT, ASCENDANT, ASCENDING, Ce. 
ASCENSION is particularly uſed for that miraculous elevation of 
cur Saviour, when he mounted to heaven, body and foul, in 
the ſight of his Apoſtles. 

Several errors and hereſies relating to the aſcenſian of Chriſt's 
human body, are briefly touched by Tertullian: Ut & illi 
erubeſcant qui adfirmant carnem in cœlis vacuam ſenſu, ut va- 
ginam, exempto Chriſto, ſedere ; aut qui carnem & animam 
tantundem, aut tantummado animam, carnem vero nm jam. — 
The Apellitz taught, that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in 
the air, (St. Auſtin ſays in the earth) and fo aſcended into 
heaven without it: as he did not, ſay they, bring his body 
from heaven, but received it from the elements of the world ; 
ſo he returned it again to, the world. —The Seleuciani and 
Hermiani taught that the body of Chriſt aſcended no farther 


of the Pſalms; in the ſun has he placed his tabernacle.” 

Which opinion Greg. Nazianzen alſo attributes to the Ma- 

nichees, | | | 

ASCENS10N-Day, popularly called Holy Thurſday, a feſtival of 

the church, held ten days before W hitſuntide, in memory of 

our Saviour's aſcenſion. See FEAST. 

ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique, | 

Right ASCENSION of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of the 
equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, which 
riſes with the ſun or ſtar, in a right ſphere. See SPHERE. 
Or, right aſcenſion, is that degree and minute of the equinoc- 
tial, counted as before, which comes to the meridian with 
the ſun or ftar, or other point of the heavens. Sce Su, 
STAR. | | 
The reaſon of thus referring it to the meridian, is, becauſe 
that is always at right angles to the equinoctial, whereas the 
horizon is only fo in a right or direct ſphere, _ 
The right aſcen/ion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcenſion. Sce 
DEesCEns10N. | 
Two fix'd ſtars, which have the ſame right aſcenſion, i.e. are 
at the ſame diſtance from the firſt point of Aries in a right 
ſphere ; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the ſame me- 
ridian; riſe at the ſame time.—lf they be not in the ſame 
meridian, the difference between the time when they riſe 1s 
the preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion. — In an oblique 
ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the meridians obliquely, 
different points of the meridian never riſe or ſet together ; 
ſo that two ſtars on the ſame meridian never riſe or ſet at 
the ſame time; and the more oblique this ſphere, the greater 
is the interval of time between them. See RISING, SET“ 
TING, Ge. ; 
To find the right aſcenſions of the ſun, ſtars, Ic. trigonome- 
trically, ſay, As radius is to the cofine of the ſun's greateſt 
declination, ſo is the tangent of the diſtance from Arics or 
Libra, to the tangent of right 8 find the right 
aſcenſions mechanically by the globe; ſee GLOBE. b 
The arch of right aſcenſion, is that portion of the equator in- 
tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of 
the equator which is in the Meridian : or it is the number of 
degrees contained therein.— This coincides with the right 
aſcenſion it ſelf.— The right aſcenſion is the ſame in all parts 
of the globe. 185 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, the right aſcenſion of a point of the e- 
cliptic, or any other point of the heavens. See DESCENSION. 
The difference between the right and oblique aſcen/ions, is 
called the aſcenſional difference. See ASCENSIONAL, 

Angle of Right ASCENSION, See the article ANGLE. 

Oblique ASCENSION, is an arch of the equator intercepted 
between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the 


towards the north pole. See LATITUDE, p 
Vor. I. Ne XIII. a 
| ſ 


aner which riſes together with a ſtar, Sc. in an 
| e "4; - oblique 


than the ſun, in which it was depoſited : from that paſſage 


— —— — 4 "<= \ 
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oblique ſphere, See SPHERE, and DESCENSION. | 
The oblique aſcenſion is numbred from weft to eaſt; and is 
more or leſs according to the different obliquity of the 
ſphere. 
To find the oblique aſcenſions of the ſun, either trigonometri- 
cally, or by the globe. See ASCENSIONAL Difference, and 
GLOBE. | 
The arch of obligue-aſcenſion, is an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of the 
equator which riſes with a ſtar or planet in an oblique ſphere, 
This coincides with the oblique a/cen/i2n it felt, — The ob- 
lique aſcen/ions change according to the latitude of the places, 

Refrattion of ASCENSION and Deſcenſian. See REFRAC- 
TION. 

ASCENSIONA L Difference, is the difference between the 
right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point on the ſurface 
of the ſphere. See ASCENSION, 

To find the aſcenſional difference trigonometrically, having 
the latitude of the place, and the ſun's declination given; ſay, 
As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, ſo is the tangent 
of the ſun's declination to the fine of the aſcenſional diffe- 
rence. 

If the ſun be in any of the northern ſigns, and the aſcenſianal 
difference, as DO, be ſubſtracted from the right aſcenſian D, 
(Tab. Aflron:my, fig. 63.) the remainder will be the oblique 
aſcenſion O. If he be in a ſouthern ſign, the aſcenſional dif- 
ference being added to the right a/cen/zon, the ſum is the ob- 
lique aſcenſion 3 and thus may tables of oblique aſcenſions be 
conſtructed for the ſeveral degrees of the ecliptic, under the 
ſeveral elevations of the pole. Sce TABLE. | 

ASCENSORIUM, ſometimes occurs in our ancient wri- 
ters for a ſtair or ſtep. See STAIRS, 

ASCENT, AscENsus, the motion of a body tending from 
below upwards; or the continual receſs of a body from the 
earth. See Mor TON. 

In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to deſcent. See DE- 
SCENT. | 

The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous aſcent of bodies, to 
a principle of levity inherent in them. See LEVIT y. 
The moderns deny any ſuch thing as ſpontaneous levity, and 
ſhew that whatever aſcends, does it in virtue of ſome external 
impulſe or extruſion, Thus it is that ſmoak, and other rare 
bodies, aſcend in the atmoſphere ; and oil, light woods, &c. 
in water : not by any external principle of levity, but by the 
ſuperior gravity or tendency downwards of the parts of the 
medium wherein they are. See GRAviTY, MEbium, Ar- 
MOSPHERE, c. 

The aſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums is produced after 
the ſame manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcale of a ballance. 
— It is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal principle whereby 
it immediately tends upwards ; but it is impelled upwards by 
the præponderancy of the other ſcale; the exceſs of the weight 
of the one having the ſame effect by augmenting its impetus 
downwards, as ſo much real levity in the other: by reaſon 
the tendencies mutually oppoſe each other, and that action 
and reaction are always equal. See this further illuſtrated un- 
der the articles SPECIFIC Grawty, FLulp, HY DRG TA- 
TICAL Ballance, &c. ; 

AscEN TH Bodies en inclined Planes. See the doctrine and laws 
thereof, under the article Iuclincd PLANE. 

ASCENT of Fluids, is particularly underſtood of their riſing above 
their own level between the ſurfaces of nearly contiguous bo- 
dies, or in flender capillary glaſs tubes, or in veſſels filled with 
ſand, aſhes, or the like porous ſubſtance, See FLvuip. 
This effect happens as well in vacuo as in the open air, and in 
crooked as well as ſtrait tubes. Some liquors, as ſpirit of wine, 
and oil of turpentine, aſcend ſwifter than others; and ſome 
riſe after a different manner from others. Mercury does not 
aſcend at all, but rather ſubſides. | | 
The phænomenon, with its cauſes, Sc. in the inſtance of 
capillary tubes, will be ſpoke of more at large under the ar- 
ticle CAPILLARY Tube. | 
As to planes, Iwo ſmooth poliſhed plates of glaſs, metal, 
ſtone, or other matter, being ſo diſpoſed as to be almoſt con- 
tiguous, have the effect of ſeveral parallel capillary tubes; and 
the fluid riſes in them accordingly : the like may be ſaid of a 
veſſel filled with ſand, &c. the divers little interſtices whereof 
form, as it were, a kind of capillary tubes, So that the ſame 
principle accounts for the appearance in them all. And to the 
ſame may probably be aſcribed the aſcent of the ſap in vege- 
tables. See VEGETABLE, and VEGETATION. | 
Thus Sir I. Newton—< If a large pipe of glaſs be filled with 
« ſifted aſhes well preſſed together, and one end dipped into 
« ſtagnant water, the fluid will aſcend flowly in the aſhes, ſo 
© as in the ſpace of a week or fortnight, to reach the height 
© of thirty or forty inches above the ſtagnant water. This 
© aſcent is wholly owing to the action of thoſe particles of the 
« aſhes which are upon the ſurface of the elevated water; 
© thoſe within the water attracting as much downwards as 
© upwards : it follows, that the action of ſuch particles is ver 
* ſtrong ; though being lefs denſe and cloſe than thoſe of glaſs, 
© their action is not equal to that of glaſs, which keeps quick- 
* filver ſuſpended to the height of ſixty or ſeventy inches, and 


© therefore acts with a force which would keep water ſuſpended 
Ly . | 


| 


AS 


© to the height of above ſixty ſeet.— B 3 
ſponge ſucks in water, — glands n dhe eehte 
* mals, according to their ſeveral natures a oa of ani. 
© imbibe various juices from the blood.” tics "Poſition 
If a drop of oil, water, or other fluid, be laid "day 3p 
perpendicular to the horizon, ſo as to ſtand without þ * Plane 
or running off; and another plane inclined to the fo . 
as to meet a- top, be brought to touch the drop; then Way, 
drop break, and aſcend towards the touching end of 8 i 
and it will afcend the faſter in proportion as it is hi ang 
reaſon the diſtance between the planes is conſtant] 0 mY 
ing. Aſter the ſame manner, the drop may 3 
any part of the planes, either upward or downward : 0 x 
ways, by altering the angle of inclination. ES 
Laſtly, if the ſame perpendicular planes be ſo placed 
two of their ſides meet and form a ſmall angle the by 
two being only kept a- part by the interpoſition of re 
body; and thus immerged in a fluid tinged with ſome A 
lour : the fluid will aſcend between the planes, and thi ya 
higheſt where the planes are neareſt ; ſo as to form Fe * 
line, which is found to be a juſt hyperbola, one of the af 5 
totes whereof, is the line of the fluid, the other being l. 
drawn along the touching ſides.— The phyſical cauſe in * 
theſe phæ nomena, is the ſame power of attraction 6 
ATTRACTION, NM 
ASCENT of Vapour, See the article CLovup. 
The aſcent of the vapours of gunpotoder in an exhauſted re 
ceiver, is a phænomenon, the ſolution of which nobods 
I think, has yet attempted. V. Phileſ. Tranſact. No >. 
Pp. 420. 5 
ASCENT, in aſtronomy, c. See AsCENston, 
ASCENT, in logic, denotes a kind of argumentation, wherein 
we riſe from particulars to univerſals. See Univexsa: 
ARGUMENT, Cc. f 
As, when we ſay, this man is an animal, and that man isn 
animal, and the other man, &c. therefore every man is an 
animal, —Or fire, water, air, and earth, are four; therefore 
the number of elements is four. — See Id pc ION. 
ASCETIC®, Aoxnre, an ancient appellation given to ſuch 
perſons, as in the primitive times, devoted themſelves more 
immediately to the exerciſes of piety and virtue in a retired 
life; and particularly to prayer, abſtinence, and mortifica- 
tion. See ANACHORET. 


The word is derived from the Greek aoxw, exerces, . 
erciſe. 


Afterwards, when the monks came in faſhion, this title wa 
beſtowed upon them; eſpecially ſuch of them as lived in ſo- 
litude. See Monk, HERMIT, Ec. 

ASCETIC is allo a title of ſeveral books of ſpiritual exerciſes, 
—As, the aſcetics, or devout treatiſes of St. Baſil, archbiſhop 
of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, | 
We alſo fay the aſcetic life, meaning the exerciſe of prayer, 
meditation, and mortification.—See MysTic. 

A SECRETIS, See the article SECRETARY. 

ASCETERIUM, Ass1sTERIUM, ARCHISTERIUM, Er. 
are words frequently uſed among our ancient writers for 3 
monaſtery, See MoNASTERY. 

ASCIIF, in geography, are thoſe inhabitants of the globe, 
which, at certain times of the year, have no ſhadow, See 
EARTH, and SHADOW. | | 

The word is formed of the privative particle , and ga, 
umbra, ſhadow. 

Such are the inhabitants of the torrid zone; by reaſon the 
ſun is ſometimes vertical to them. See ToRRiID and Zoxt, 
To find on what days the people of any parallel are ci, 
ſee GLOBE. : 

ASCITA*, in antiquity, a ſect or branch of Montaniſts 
who appeared in the ſecond century. See MoNT Axis. 

Ihe werd is derived from the Greek agnes, a bag or bottle. 

The Aſcitæ were ſo called, becauſe they introduced a kind 
of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, who danced round a bag 

or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, they were thoſe new bottles fl. 
led with new wine, whereof Jeſus Chriſt makes mention, 
Math. ix. 17.— They are ſometimes alſo called Aſcodrogite. 

ASCITES#®, Arwrrc, in medicine, a ſpecies of dropſy, at 
fecting chiefly the abdomen, or lower belly. See ABDOMEN. 

Ihe word is borrowed from the Greek az, ter, bag ot 
bladder. | | 
The Aſcites is the ordinary water-dropſy. See DRoPsY. 

ASCLEPIAD, AsCLEPIADEvus, a Greek or Latin verſe 
of four feet, containing a ſpondee, a choriambus, and two 
dactyls; or which amounts to the ſame, a ſpondee, two cho- 
riambus's, and a pyrrhichius. See FooT, and VERSE. 
Such is the verſe, Mæcenas atavis edite regibus. Or, Sullim 

eriam fadera vertice. ; 

aS COD RU T, inantiquity, a ſect of heretics, in the ſe 
cond century, who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and ſacraments, 
on this principle, that incorporeal things cannot be commu” 
nicated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries by any thing 
viſible. See SACRAMENT. 

ASCOLIA, in antiquity, a feaſt which the peaſants of Attica | 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus, See FEAST. Wy 
They facrificed a he-goat to him (as being the . 
vines) and of the victim's ſkin made a foot-ball, which . c | 


Y 


ted with ſome unctuous matter: or, as 
hinks they Wade a bottle of it, which they filled 
7 


and anoi 


a The young people playing at this, and 
ith oil and yr always on 44. foot, whilſt the other was 
ir, by their frequent falls, gave occaſion of di- 
—_ pr n ſpectators, —Hence this fcaſt took its name; 
'erfion 
yeril ſignifying a bag or budget. ; 
air Pancreas. See the article PANCREAS, 


A8 ELLus, in medicine. See MILLEPED ES. 


- a term am 
ASHL 2 R or ſree ſtones, as they come out of the quarry, of 
comm 


d thickneſſes. See STONE, and QUARRY. 
en IN C, among builders, ſignifies quartering, to tack 
ASHL rets, about 25, or 3 foot high, perpendicular to the 
[ag = to the underfide of the ratters. See BUILDING, 
3 ph CovERING, Sc. 5 T 
1 in building. See the article TIE ER. Xu 
2 ASH, eee the firſt day of Lent; ſuppoſed to have 
4 1 called from a cuſtom in the church, of ſprinkling 

e 


nance, See LE NT. 


ſtible bod ies, remaining after they are burnt or 
. fire, See EARTH, FIRE, c. N 
_ are properly the earth, and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which 
255 cannot raiſe; all the other principles being gone off 
in the ſmoak. Sce SMOAK, FUEL, Fix r, VOLATILE, 
Wan ſrequently call the aſhes of a body its calx. See 
Carx, and CA LIN AT ION. Ashes, if well burnt, are u- 
fually pure white, by reaſon the oil to which they owe their 
blackneſs when in a coal, 1s ſuppoſed quite evaporated. See 
Coal, SULPHUR, Cc. WulrE, BLack, &c. The aſhes 
of kali, fern, or the like, are a principal matter in the coni- 
poſition of glaſs. See KALI, GLass, SW. : 
The aſhes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, inſo- 
much that M. Geoffroy makes it a chymical problem, which 
he propoſes to the public, to find aſhes without any particles of 
iron therein, Whether the metal exiſted in the plants them- 
ſelves, or is produced in them by the operation of calcina- 
tion, is a point very ingeniouſly controverted between Meſl. 
Geoffroy and Lemery the younger, in the memoirs of the 
royal academy. See the ſubſtance of the diſpute under the 
article METAL. ; 55 
Aſhes are of conſiderable uſe in making lixiviums, or lyes, for 
the parpoſes of medicine, bleaching, ſugar- works *, Sc. See 
Lix1viuM. | | 


refore 


) ſuch 
more 
etired 
tifca· 


account of their neceſſary uſe in the making of ſoap, and 
ING, Dyinc, Ec. 
wood or ſoap-aſhes, and weed-aſhes. 


RAL, URN, BURNING, Oe. 


manure for, cold and wet grounds. —Hence that of Virgil, 
ee pudeat, 

IL ſfetos cinerem immundum jattare per agros. 
Pit-ASHEs. See the article PoT- Aſhes. 


SHOWER, and RAIN. 
ASIATIC Style. See the article STYLE. 


ccaled from the reſt of the actors then preſent, 


a 3 
adRING in the Church, 5 & 6 Ed. 6. c. 12. See Banns. 


t che taſte, of a ſtrong ſmell and purple colour. 


lathum a different wood from the lignum Rhodium. 


Practice, 


ong builders ; by which they mean | 


ſhes that day on the heads of penitents then admitted to pe- 
g 0 


ASHES, Cineres, the terrene or earthy part of wood, and o- 


* White aſes are forbid to be exported, 2 & 3 Ed. 6. c. 26. on | 


ſaltpetre; as well as for the whitening of linen, and the dy- 
ing and ſcowering of woollen cloth. See Soar, Bueacu-| 


In the bills of entry we find divers ſorts of aſhes imported | 
from abroad: as pot-a/hes, pearl-afhes, from Germany; 


The ancients preſerved the afhes of their dead anceſtors, with | 
great care and piety, in urns, for the purpoſe. See Fux E“ 


Aſhes, of all kinds, in virtue of their ſalt, make an excellent 


In the Philoſoph Tranſat. NY 21, we have an account of 
a ber of aſhes in the Archipelago, which held ſeveral hours, oppoſition, 1809. 
and extended to places diſtant above an hundred leagues. See 


The ſeverer critics condemn all aſides ; and with ſome rea- 
on; as they are a manifeſt breach of probability.—Accor- 
«ingly, they are never to be uſed but at a pinch, Which a good | 
«uthor will ſcarce ſuffer himſelf to be brought to. See PRO- | 
PABILITY, TRAGEDY, COMEDY ; ſce alſo SoLiLo-| orb or ſphere of light. 


The ajpalath is otherwiſe called lignum Rhodium, or roſewood ; 
«nd by ſome Cypreſs-wod ; the former on account of its] cent in form of a c; placed over certain letters, in the 
:rowth in the iſland of Rhodes; the latter from its being al- 
10 found in the iſland Cyprus. Though ſome will have aſpa-| 


Ajpalath was anciently in much repute, as an aſtringent, * 
i and dryer, but is now much diſuſed in internal! wherein moſt of the grand ſignior's revenues are paid. See 


ASP 


There are four kinds of aſpalaih —The firſt, of the colour 
of box; hard, ſolid, heavy, and of a ſmell like roſes, whence 
its appellation r9/ewerd.— The {econd, red, like yew, and of 
a very agrecable ſmell. — The third, hard, twiſted, knotty z 
it has a rank ſmell, like that of a goat, and a diſagreeable 
taſte. —The fourth, has an afh-coloured bark, and is a wood 
of a purple dye. Sec Rosk, and Ryopivn. 
Ajpalathum affords an oil of an admirable ſcent ; reputed one 
of the beſt of perlumes, chiefly uſed in ſcenting pomatums 
and liniments. 
ASPECT), AsPECTus, in gardening, is uſed for what we 
otherwiſe call expoſure. See ExPOSURE, c. 
ASPECT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, 
or planets, in reſpect of each other; or a certain configura- 
tion, and mutual relation between the planets, ariſing from 
their ſituations in the zodiac, whereby their powers are mu- 
tually either increaſed or diminiſhed as they happen to a- 
gree, or diſagree in their active, or paſſive qualities. See 
PLANET, Oe. | | 
Though ſuch configurations may be varied, and combined 4 
thouſand ways, yet only a few of them are conſidered. — 
Hence, Wolfius more accurately defines aſþe# the meeting of 
luminous rays emitted from two planets, to the earth, either 
ſituate in the ſame right line, or including an angle which is 
one or more quota parts of four right angles. See Ray and 
ANGLE. | | 
The doctrine of afſpe&s was introduced by the aſtrologers, as 
the foundation of their predictions. —Hence Kepler defines 
aſpect an angle formed by the rays of two planets meet- 
ing on the earth, able to excite ſome natural power or in- 
fluence, 
The ancients reckoned five aſpects, viz. conjunction, denoted 
by the character , oppoſition by , trine by A, quadrate by 
J, and ſextile by &. | 
Conjunttion and oppoſition are the two extremes of the aſþe#ts ; 
the firſt being the beginning, and the ſecond the higheſt or 
ultimate term. See CONJUNCTI1ON, and OPPOSITION. 
Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the angle mea- 
ſured by AB. (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 3.) 
Tetragon, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the 
angle meaſured by the quadrant AD: ſextile, which is the 
ſixth part of a circle, or angle, is meaſured by the ſextant 
AG. See TRICON, TETRAGON, QUADRATE, and SE x- 
TILE, 
The afpc#s are divided with regard to their ſuppoſed influ- 
, ences into benign, malign, and indifferent. 
The quadrate ape? and oppoſition are reputed malign, or 
malific ; trine and ſextile, benign, or friendly; and conjunc- 
tion, an indifferent aſpett. _ 
To the five ancient aſpefs, the modern writers have added 
ſeveral more; as decile, containing the tenth part of a cir- 
cle; tridecile, three tenths ; and biguintile, four tenths, or 
two fifths. Kepler adds others, as he tells us, from meteoro- 
logical obſervations ; as the ſemi-ſextile, containing the 
twelfth part of a circle; and guincunx, containing five twelfths. 
—Laſtly, to the aſtrological phyſicians we owe odile, con- 
taining one eighth; and trioctile, containing three eighths. 
Some have alſo added gquintile, containing a fifth part of the 
circle; and biguintile, or two fifths. 3 
The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſþe# of 
conjunction is o; in the ſemi- ſextile aſpect, 30® ; in decile, 
360; in octile, 45; in ſextile, 60; in quintile, 729; in 
quartile; 90? in tridecile, 108“; in trine, 120 in tri- 
octile, 135 in biquintile, 144; in quincunx, 1509 ; in 


Theſe angles, or intervals are reckoned on the ſecondary cir- 
cles; or according to the longitudes of the planets; ſo that 
the aſpects are the ſame, whether a planet be in the ecliptic, 


ASIDE, in the drama,—An As1DE, ſeorſim, is ſomething| or out of it. 

which an actor ſpeaks a-part, or, as it were, to himſelf, for 
the inſtruction of the audience, by diſcovering ſome ſenti- 
ment which otherwiſe did not appear, and which is to be con- 


The aſpects are uſually divided into partile and platic. 5 
Partile ASPECTS, are when the planets are juſt ſo many de- 
grees diſtant, as is above expreſled. —Theſe alone are the 


roper aſpects. Pits JE $06 
Platic ASPECTS, ate when the planets do not regard each o- 
ther from thefe very degrees; but the one exceeds as much 
as the other comes ſhort.— So that the one does not caſt its 


rays immediately on the body of the other, but only on its 


Double ASPECT, is uſed in painting, where a ſingle figure is ſo 
contrived, as to reprefent two or more different objects, ei- 


ASP A I. AT H, AsPALATHUM, in pharmacy, the wood of | ther by changing the poſition of the eye, or by means of an- 
« prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter | gular glaſſes. — Inſtances hereof, ſee under the articles MIR- 


Roux, CATOPTRIC, CISTULA, ANAMORPHOSIs, &c. 
ASPER, in grammar,—Spiritus ASPER, a character, or ac- 


Greek tongue, to ſhew vp are to be ſtrongly aſpirated, and 
to ſupply the place of an . See ASPIRATE, and H; ſee 
alſo SPIRIT. 105 Re 305-4 N 

Asp ER, or As PRE, alſo ſignifies a little Turkiſh filver coin, 


Coin, and Money, 


in virtue, taſte, ſmell, and weight, it teſantbles the lignum The aſper is worth ſomething. more than an Engliſh half- 


vt the other. See A LOES. 


«Ge; ; and in phyſic they are frequently ſubſtituted the one] penny.—The only impreflion it bears, is that of the prince's 
! | Rs | name under whom it was ſtruck. — The pay of the Janiza- 
7 K N £ . rnes, 


ASP 


ries, is from two to twelve aſþers per diem. See JANIZARY. 


ASPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the wind-pipe 3 otherwiſe 


called the trachea. See TRACHEA, and ARTERY. 

The aſpera arteria, is a canal ſituate in the middle and fore- 

part of the neck, before the œ ſophagus: its upper end is cal- 

led the larynx ; from whence it deſcends to the fourth verte- 

bra of the back, where it divides and enters the lungs. — 

See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 2. & lit. c. Splanch. fig. 12. lit. tt. 

& /. See alſo OE So HAGus, LaRYNx, VERTEBRA, Cc. 

It is formed of annular cartilages ranged at ſmall and equal 
diſtances from one another, and growing ſmaller and ſmaller, 
as they approach the lungs ; thoſe of the bronchia being ſo 
cloſe to one another, that, in expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third within the ſecond, and the 
following always enters the preceding, Sec RESPIRATION, 
Sc. / 

Betwixt the larynx and the lungs, theſe cartilages make not 
complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not finiſhing the 
whole circle, but repreſenting the figure of the ancient 
Greek ſigma : whence they are alſo denominated /igmordes. 
Their hind part, which is contiguous to the œſophagus, is 
membranous, that they may better contract and dilate, and 
give way to the food as it paſſes down the gullet. See DE- 
GLUTITION, 

The cartilages of the bronchia are 1 annular, yet 
their capillary branches have no cartilages, but inſtead of 
them ſmall circular ligaments, which are at pretty large di- 
ſtances from one another. The uſe of the cartilage is to 
keep the paſſage for the air open; but in the capillary bron- 
chia, they would hinder the ſubſiding of the veſſels. See 
BRONCHA. 

Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, exter- 
nal and internal: the external is compoſed of circular fi- 
bres, and covers the whole trachea externally ; the internal 
is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilages internally : 
it is compoſed of three diſtin membranes ; the firſt woven 
of two orders of fibres; thoſe of the firſt order being longi- 
tudinal, for the ſhortening the trachea ; theſe make the car- 
tilages approach and enter one another : the other order is of 
circular fibres, for contracting the cartilages. 

When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together 
with the external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, 
and in altering the tone of the voice. See EXPIRATION, 
Voice, Ec. | 

The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and the ex- 
cretory veſlels of its glands opening into the cavity of the 
trachea, ſeparate a liquor from moiſtening the ſame, and de- 
fending it from the acrimony of the air. —The laſt is a net 
of veins, nerves, and arteries ; the veins are branches of the 
vena cava, the nerves of the recurrent ; and the arteries, 
ſprigs of the carotides, 

Tranſverſe ſections of the aſpera arteria have been com- 
monly reputed mortal. Yet in the modern practice we 
find many inſtances to the contrary *. In ſome dangerous 
caſes of quinzies, &c, they are even obliged to cut open 
the part. This operation is called bronchotomy, or laryngo- 
tomy, See BRONCHOTOMY, 

In the P-:/-/4ph. Tranſact. is a Letter by Mr. John Keen, re- 
commencing the more frequent uſe of bronchotomy, or 
opening the wind-pipe upon preſſing occaſions; which he 
urges from a remarkable caſe of a perſon who had the trachea, 
or wind-pipe, cut quite through beneath the pomum Adami, 
cured by tiitching the wound, and uſing proper medicines. 


ASPERIFOLIOUS, in botany, one of the diviſions or 


kinds of plants; ſo denominated becauſe uſually rough-leaved. 
The characters of the afperifs/ious kind, are, that the leaves 
ſtand alternately, or without any certain order on the ſtalks : 


the flowers are monopetalous, but have the margin cut into 


five diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometimes ſhallow ; and the 
upper ſpike or top of the plant, is often curv'd back, ſome- 
thing like a ſcorpion's tail, 

After each flower there uſually ſucceed four ſeeds ; Mr. Ray 
reckoning the cerinthe the only plant of this genus, that hath 
leſs than four ſeeds at the root of each flower: this, indeed, 
hath but two. | 

To the claſs of Hel afferifeliz, belong the pulmonaria ma- 
culoſa, cynogloſla, borago, bugloſſa, anchuſa, echium, linum 
umbilicatum, heliotropium majus, aparine major, conſolida 
major, lithoſpermum, echium ſcorpioides, and cerinthe. 


ASPERFTY, As PERI T As, implies the inequality or rough- | 


neſs of the ſurface of any body; whereby ſome parts of it 
do ſo ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the hand, Ce. 
from paſſing over it eaſily and freely. See PARTICLE. . 
Aſperity, or roughneſs, ſtands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, even- 
neſs, politure, & c. See POLISHING, &c.—From the aſpe- 
rity of the ſurfaces of contiguous ſurfaces, ariſes friction. See 
SURFACE, and FRICTION. 

According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind man fo 
famous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it ſhould ap- 
pear that every colour has its particular degree and kind of 
aſperity. He makes black the rougheſt, as it is the darkeſt 
of colours; but the others are not ſmoother in proporticn 
as they are lighter ; i. e. the rougheſt do not always reflect 


ASPHALT OS, or AspHaLTUn, a ſolid, brittle 


the leaſt licht: for, according to him, yellow is two de- 
| 2 


ASP 


pou rougher than blue, and as much ſmooth 


oyle of colours. See CoLoun, Lich, "rg than Steen. 


AS PE RS ION, the act of ſprinkling with Water, or ſo 
me 


other fluid. See WATER. 
* The word is formed of the Latin aſpergere, a 
ad, to, and ſþargo, I ſcatter, pergere, to ſprinkle of 


Some contend for baptiſm by aſper/ion, othe ; 
See BAPTISM, IMMERSION, Jperſs l rs by immerſion. 


ASPHALIITES“, in anatomy, the fifth vertebra of th 
e 


loins. See VERTEBRA, 
* It is thus called becauſe conceived as the ſu 
whole ſpine of the loins ; from the privati POrt of the 
I ſapplant. e TPany, 


flammable, bituminous ſubſtance, reſembling pit black, in. 


from the eaſt, and particularly Judea; whence 1 5 ry (git 
led Fews-pitch, oY 
The aſphaltos of the Greeks, is the bitumen of the 
Modern naturaliſts, who make a claſs of bitumens 
phaltos at the head of it; as being the furtheſt maty 
concocted of the whole tribe ; but conſiſting of the 
ple principles as the reſt, See BiTUMEN, and SULPHy 
It is chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the lacus b t 
 phaltites, or dead ſea, where anciently ſtood the cities of C 
dom and Gomorrah.—lIt is caſt up from time to time in th 
nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth which lies nike 
this ſea ; and being thrown upon the water, ſwims like othe; 
fat bodies, and condenſes by little and little, through the 
heat of the ſun, and the ſalt that is in it: it burns with keit 
vehemence; in which it reſembles naphtha, but is thicker x 
to conſiſtence. See the article NAPHTHA. 
The Arabs uſe it to pitch their ſhips withal, as we do com. 
mon pitch.—Beſides, there was a deal of it imployed in the 
imbalming of the ancients. , _ 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify and reſiſt putrifaction; reſolve, at. 
tenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize wounds: but is little ul 
among us either externally or internally. 
It is uſual to ſophiſticate the aſphaltos, by mixing common 
pitch along with it; the reſult whereof makes the pic. 
tum, which the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and the fetid 
ſmell eaſily diſcover, —Others, however, will have its pitchy 
quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe piſſaſpbaltum to be the na- 
tive aſphaltum. See PISSASPHALTUM. 


Latins, 
place af. 
rated and 
ſame ſim. 


ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a kind of bituminous ſtone, found 


near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
chatel ; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel- 
lent cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by wa- 
ter ; ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo much celebrated among 
the ancients, wherewith the walls of Babylon were laid, See 
MorTaAR, &c. 

It yields an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, &. 
much better than the ordinary compoſition ; and which is 
alſo of good ſervice for the cleanſing and healing of ulcers,&:, 


ASPIC—O1 ef As I. See the article O1L, 
ASPIRATE, AsPIRAT1o, in grammar, a character uſed to 


denote an aſpiration. See ASPER, and ASPIRATION, 
The aſpirate, by the Greeks called ſpiritus aſper, and marked 
over their vowels, ſeems to be of a very different nature from 
the letters; but is nevertheleſs, a true letter, as well as the ref}, 
and a real conſonant, —By letters we do not mean the cha- 
raters of the alphabet, which are changeable according to 
the languages and the people, and among the fame people, 
according to time and cuſtom ; and even according to the 
fancy of particular perſons. — Thus, ſome, for inſtance, write 
the aſpirates, or letters aſpirated ; which, by others are o- 
mitted ; though both the one and the other pronounce 4. 
like; as in huamo, huomini, an Italian word frequently written 
uomo, uomini, See ALPHABET. | 

But, by letters, we mean articulate ſounds, formed by the 
organs of ſpeech, viz. the throat, mouth, tongue, palate, 
teeth, &c. See LETTER, and Voice. 

Theſe ſounds are of two kinds, the one ſimple, and the other 
compound, or modified. Simple, are thoſe pronounced * 


ſingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the vowels. 


VowEL. ; | 
Compound ſounds, are thoſe ſame ſimple ſounds modified by 
a motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary to 
pronounce the ſimple ſound ; of which kind are the conſo- 
nants. See CONSONANT, 
Now an oſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion 
made by ſome of the organs of ſpeech ; and therefore mi 
either be a vowel or a conſonant. The former it canuot be, 
as not being a ſimple ſound, or a ſound that may be pronoun 
ced by it ſelf. It muſt therefore be a modificative, or conſo- 
nant; and in effect it has all the properties of one. | 
For, 1/4, it reſults from a motion of the organ, which, 0 
it ſelf, produces no ſound. Thus the ſerves of the Greeks, 
our H aſpirate, as well as that of the French, and other 80 
ple, has no more ſound of it ſelf than 5, c, d, Oc. and t ; 
ſame thing may be obſerved of the aleph, hbeth, and £2! 
of the eaſtern Janguages. | ] 
24ly, On the contrary, our h, the ſpiritus of the Greeks, ar 
the other pirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced with 4 


; | They 
the vowels, in the ſame manner as conſonants ate. b 
5 


niodil 


= ASPIRATION, the act of aſpirating, i. e. of pronouncing 


ASS 


N Is, and are effects of a motion of the or- 
modify rr owe. motion neceſlary to form the vowel. 
gan ſupert ronoance ha, two motions of the organ are re- 
Thus, 2 as for ba, or ca, &c. One for a which it ſelf 
quired ” the other for þ, which yields no ſound, no more 
ihe put adds ſomething to @ which modifies it, and 
than that ha is not mere 4, nor ba, nor ca, &c. And 
makes uſt hold {till more ſenſibly in the ſtronger „ as 
EE the oriental tongues „ , N, mn, Mm, 9, 2, &c. 
. 11 which, there are evidently two motions, the one for 
in a 2 and the other to modify it: now this being the 
* and eſſence of a conſonant, it follows, that let them 
1 in what manner they will, whether as our h, as 
be ch do, i. e. by proper characters in the courſe of 
- 3 themſelves; or, as the Greeks do ſome of theirs, 
. fon of aſpiration placed over the vowel; it matters 
ny The aſpirate is no leſs a conſonant in gw, than in 


not, £ e . . 0 h 2 d { 
yaigw 3 in i0, than in xt; in d, than in xo; and ſo 


* and laſt reaſon is, that the eaſtern languages, 


which do not expreſs the vowels, do yet expreſs the 4ſpi- 


440, that the aſpirate is frequently changed into a conſonant, 
and expreſſed by a conſonant. Thus, of ig is made ſex; | 
ſeptem ; of tomeges, veſperus, c. of the Hebrew 
and thence vinum, &c. Nay, even in the ſame 
anguage, Heſiod, ſpeaking of Hercules's buckler, uſes Hęcui 
for Orc; making no difference between a & and an aſpi- 
rate, See CONSONANT, | | 
Hence it evidently follows, that aſpirates are real conſonants; 
and that it muſt be an error to rank N, , ND, P, of the 
eaſtern languages, among the vowels; and to exclude the 
þ in ours, out of the number of letters. See H. 


of in1a, 
U 
, 086%, 


any ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly; with a good deal of breath, 
and vehemence. See ASPIRATE and PRONUNCIATION. 
This we do, for inſtance, in thoſe words which have the 
letter y before them; as harangue, hook, holland, hero, &c. 
whereas the like ſyllables are ſounded much ſofter and eaſier 
without the /; as in ear, eat, &c, See H. | 
ASPRE. See the article AsPpER, 
ASSA-DuLcis, a name ſometimes given to gum benzoin. See 
BENZOIN, 
AssA-FoET IDA, or ASA-FOETIDA, a gum or reſin, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, 


and a very ſtrong, offenſive ſmell ; -whence it is alſo called 


flercus diaboli, or devil's dirt. 
It is not known from what plant this gum is procured; all 
that has been advanced on that point by the botaniſts and 
writers of pharmacy, amounts to no more than conjec- 
tures, founded on the different relations of travellers. —T hey 
who, after the ancients, ſuppoſe it drawn from the /aſer, or | 
laſerpitium, would be hard put to it to get clear of thoſe ma- 
ny diſputes which have ſo often divided the botaniſts on the 
ſubject of the true laſer, and the ſuccus cyrenaicus, ſo in- 
finitely prized among them. Indeed there ſeems but little 
reſemblance between the gum deſcribed by M. Furetiere, 
out of Pliny, lib. xix. c. 3. and our afſa-fetida: if they be 
the ſame, it is certain we are not acquainted with halt its 
vertues, | | 
The modern aſſa-fetida, which is little uſed but by the far- 
riers, is a gum ſaid to diſtil during the ſummer's heat, from 
a little ſhrub, frequent in Media, Perſia, Aſſyria, and Ara- 
bla,—It is at firſt white, bordering on yellow, then on red, 
and laſtly violet; and melts under the fingers like wax. It 
is of known efficacy in ſome uterine diſorders; but the rank- 
neſs of its ſmell occaſions it to be ſeldom uſed; yet in the 
Eaſt-Indies it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. 
ASSACH, or Assa EH, a kind of purgation, anciently uſed 
in Wales, by the oaths of 300 men. See PURGATION, and 
Ark. | | | | 
ASSAILANT, one that aſſaults, or ſets upon another. See 
ASSAULT, ATTACK, Sc. 
ASSARABACCA, See ASARABACCA. 


ASSART, ASSARTUM, in law, an offence committed in| 


the foreſt, by pulling up, by the roots, woods which ſerve 
as thickets and covert for the deer, and making them plain 
as arable land. See FoREsT, and Ess ART. 
This is the greateſt treſpaſs that can. be committed in the 
for eſt, being more than a waſte. For whereas waſte of the 
foreſt is but the felling and cutting down the coverts, which 
may grow again; afſart is a total extirpation thereof, See 


boca 2 — What we call affartum, is elſewhere termed 45 


ASSART was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. See Es- 


SART, | 

ASSART- Rents, were thoſe formerly paid to the crown for the 
2 lands a ſurted. See RENT. | 2 

ah ASINX, or ASSASSIN, a perſon who kills another with 

e advantage either of an inequality in the weapons, or by 


means of the ſituation of the place, or by attacking him at 


unawares. See MURTHER, DUEL, Oe. 
Vor. I. No 14. | 


% 
*; Wo >. 
* The word n is ſaid, by ſome, to have been bron; h 
from the Levant, where it took its riſe from a cer tair: prit ce 
of the family of the Arſacides, populaily called Aﬀafins, li- 
ving in a caſtle between Antioch and Damaſco, and brir ging 
up a number of young men, ready to pay a blind obedience 
to his commands ; whom he employed in murdering the 
princes. with whom he was at enmity.— The ſew Benjamin, 
in his itinerary, places theſe ¶Muaſins near mount Libanus; and 
calls them in Hebrew from the Arabic e ON, ./ afrfin ; 
which ſhews that the name did not come from ar/ac ide, but 
from the Arabic UR. 4, ir/idiator, a perſon who lies 
in ambuſh.— Ihe Agafins, or £/[afmians, .fſafinii, above- 
mentioned, poſſeſſed eight or twelve cities about I'yre : they 
choſe themſelves a king, whom they called the , man of the 
mountain. In 1213, they aſſaſſmated Louis of Bavaria. I hey 
were Mahometans, but paid ſome tribute to the knights-tem- 
plars.— The favourers of the 4/afins were condemned by the 
council of Lyons, and under Innocent IV. in 1231 —The 
Tartars overcame them, and killed their ſenior of the moun- 
tain in 1257 ; upon Which the faction became extinct. 
There was a certain law of nations, an opinion received in 
all the republics of Greece and Italy, whereby he that aſaſ- 
ſinated an uſurper of jthe ſupreme power, was declared a vir- 
tuous man. At Rome eſpecially, after the expulſion of the 
kings, the law was formal and ſolemn, and. inſtances of it 
admitted. The commonwealth armed the hand of every 
citizen, and created him magiſtrate for that moment, Con- 
fed. fur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des Rom. c. 11. p. 121. 


ASSATION, the preparing or drefling of medicaments, or 


foods, in their own juices, by an external heat without ad- 
dition of any foreign moiſture, 
Aſſation , in reſpect of culinary matters, is more frequently 
called roaſting; and in pharmacy, tion, or torrefuction. See 
DRESSING, TORREFACTION, Sc. 

The word is formed of the Latin g gare, to roaſt. 


ASSAULT, in the art of war, an attack made upon a camp, 


fortreſs, or poſt, in order to carry or become maſter thereof. 
See ATTACK, FoRTRESs, &c. | 
An aſſault is properly a general furious attack, wherein the 
aſſailants do not fcreen themſelves by any works. We 
ſay, to give an afjault, to be commanded to the aſſault, 
to ſtand an aſſault, to repulſe an aut, to carry by aſſault, 
&c. 
While an aſſault laſts, and both parties are mixed, the fire of 
the batteries ceaſes; there is no uſe of cannon on either ſide; 
for they are aſraid of deſtroying their own men thereby. 

A governor is obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults ere he give up 
the place. —It is very difficult ſaving a town from pillage 
that is carried by afſault.—The enfans perdus march firſt to 
the aſſault. See ENF ANs Perdus. 8 

Few places, of late years, ſtand . M. de Feuquiere 
finds but three in his time. The firſt was Neuhaſel, in 1683, 
commanded by the Turkiſh baſhaw: it was taken, as moſt 
others muſt be, becauſe the column of infantry that march- 
ed to the breach conſiſted of more ranks, than that of the 
We, which defended it. The ſecond was Buda, the ba- 


ſhaw of which was killed in the attack. He had ſome flank- 


ing works remaining, whoſe fires had not been entirely ruin'd 
by the artillery of the beſiegers.— The third was the caſtle 
of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers; which was not car- 
ried, by reaſon the column of infantry which attacked the 
breach, marched from too far off unſheltered. Add, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to carry a place by ſtorm, when the 
breach may be defended by the fires of works not yet de- 
ſtroyed. In reality, it ſhould be defended by no other fires, 
but thoſe which are oppoſed to it in front, or from the 
breach itſelf. Feug. Mem. c. 99. 
Such obſtinacy in defending places to the laſt extremity is no 
longer found, except among the Turks; among whom it is 
a point of religion not to ſurrender to the Chriſtians by ca- 

itulation, any place where they have once had a moſque.— 

hough of late they have ſometimes departed from this 
maxim. Id. ibid. | 


ASSAULT, As8ULTUs, or J»ſultus, in law, an offer, or attempt 


to hurt the perſon. of another. 
Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a larger 
extent than battery, oe that it may be committed by only 
offering to give a blow; or even, according to ſome, by a 

| opting dn preſenting a piſtol, or the like. See BaT- 
TERY.— Though ſome, it is to be obſerved, deny that 
words can amount to an aſſault, 2 1 5 
To rebuke a collector with foul words, ſo that he depart for 
fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged an aſſault; 
and to ftrike a man, though he be not hurt, or ſometimes 
even not hit, with a blow, is reputed the ſame. For in treſ- 
paſs for aſſault and battery, a man may be found guilty of the 

- aſſault, and excuſed of the battery. 25 Edw. 3. c. 4. | 
he aſſaulting a perſon with offenſive weapons, with deſign 

to rob {though no robbery enſue) is puniſhed with tranſpor- 
tation for 7 years. 7 G. 2. c. 21. 


” 


* 


ASSAY, Es8av, or SAY, in metallurgy; the proof or trial 
of the goodneſs, purity, value, &c, of metals, and metalline 
ſubſtances, See METAL, &c. 


In ancient ſtatutes this is called ouch; and thoſe who had 


the care of it, Reepers of the touch. Under Henry 6. divers 


Qq | cities 
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ASSAYING, ars docimaſtica, in its extent, comprehends parti- 


Method of AS88AYING Gold, —The aſſayer having weighed the 


is lighted in a furnace, furniſhed with a muMer, and a cuppel, 


teſt ; they judge, from the greater or leſs loſs it has ſuſtain- 


Method of ASSAYING Silver. —The proceſs is much the ſame, 


ASS 


cities were appointed to have touch for wrought ſilver- plate. 
2 H. G. c. 14.—By this, one might imagine they had no 
better method of aſoying than the ſimple one, by the touch- 
ſtone; but the caſe is far otherwiſe. In the time of king 
Henry II. the biſhop of Saliſbury, then treaſurer, conſidering 
that though the money paid into the king's exchequer for his 


crown rents did anſwer numero & pondere, it might never- | 


theleſs be mixed with copper or braſs: wherefore a conſtitu- 
tion was made, called, the trial by combuſtion ; which differs 
little or nothing from the preſent method of aſſaying ſilver. 
See a deſcription of it in the Black-book in the exchequer, 
written by Cana of Tilbury, c. 21.— This trial is alſo there 
called e/ſaium, and the officer who made it fuſor. Vid. 
Lownd. E. Amend. Silv. Coin. p. 5. & 155. 


cular manners of examining every ore, or mixed metal, ac- 
cording to its nature, with the beſt adapted fluxes ; ſo as to 
diſcover not only what metals, and what propertions of me- 
tal are contained in ores, but likewiſe how much ſulphur, 
vitriol, alum, arſenic, ſmalt, &c. may be obtained from e- 
very ore reſpectively, See ORE, MiNERAL, REFINING, 
&c. | 

Aſſaying is more particularly uſed by moniers and goldſmiths, 
for the making a proof, or trial, by the cuppel, or teſt, of 
the fineneſs or purity of the gold or ſilver to be uſed in the 
coining of money, and manufacture of plate, &c. or that 
have been already uſed therein. See CoininG, TEST, 
CuePPEL, Ec. 

There are two kinds of aſſaying ; the one before metals are 
melted, in order to bring them to their proper fineneſs ; 
the other after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the ſpecies be 
ſtandard. See STANDARD. 

For the firſt aſſay ; the aſſayers uſe to take fourteen or fifteen 
grains of gold, and half a drachm of filver; if it be for 
money : and eighteen grains of the one, and a drachm of 
the other, if for other occaſions. 

As to the ſecond aſſay, *tis made of one of the pieces of mo- 
ney already coined, which they cut in four parts, 


gold he intends to make the trial in, very exactly, with 
ſcales that will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and 
noted down the weight, adds twice as much fine filver 
thereto ; though this ſhould be in proportion to the fineneſs 
the gold ſeems to be of, the baſeſt gold requiring the leaſt 
ſilver. The gold and filver thus weighed and mixed, are 
wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent their loſing any 


thing of their weight, which would diſturb the accuracy of | 


the aſſay. 
While the aſſayer is weighing his matters, a reverberatory fire 


or teſt, ſet therein to heat. This done, a little bullet of 
lead is put in the cuppel, of a weight proportionable to the 
quantity and quality of the gold to be afſayed. When the 
lead is well melted, and appears very clean and bright ; 
they put in the gold and filver, and let it fuſe and ſeeth till 
it appear of an opal colour, and have fixed itſelf in a little 
lump to the bottom of the cuppel. 
This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace itſelf ; 
after which the lump is ſeparated very exactly from the 
place where it ſtuck to the veſſel ; and ſtretched or hammer- 
ed on the anvil ; heating it again and again, on the coals, to 
promote the ſtretching. _ SS 
When ſufficiently hammer'd, they roll it up in form of a 
cornet, or coffin, and thus put it in a glaſs matraſs, capable 
of containing four ſpoonfuls of water ; and having added to 
it a quantity of aqua fortis, well corrected, that is, mixed 
with near one third of the quantity of river water ; they 
boil it over a wood fire, till ſuch time as the agua fortis 
ields no more red fumes, | | 

his firſt water being pour'd off, and the cornet left alone 
at the bottom of the matraſs, they fill the matrafs again, but 
with pure agua fortis ; which, after boiling, is poured off in 
its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are become white. —T his 
done, they fill up the matraſs with river water, to waſh the 
cornet. 
When waſhed, they put it dry in a crucible, with a cover over 
it, and heat it till it become of a cherry-colour. 
This done, the aſſay is finiſned; and there remains nothing 
but to weigh it againſt the ſame weight of fine gold, as was 
uſed at firſt, before the afſay - for by comparing the firſt 
weight of the gold, ere it was put in the fire, and the agua 
fortis, with what it retained after it had thus undergone the 


cd, of the quantity of alloy mixed with it. See GoLD, | 


as in gold; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The ſilver is 
weighed, as before; and the ſame furnace, and muffler, the 
{ame fire, the ſame cuppel uſed. Add, that lead is like- 
wiſe put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quantity and 
quality of the ſilver to be aſſayed. | 

The lead being well melted, and clear, the ſilver is put in; 
and after it is brought to an opal colour, and fixed in a lump 
at the bottom of the cuppel, which happens in about hal! 


an hour; they let it cool, and cleanſe it: and laſtly, weigh 


ASS 


it again, as in gold, And from its diminut; 
quantity of os. See SILVER. neee *imate the 
ASSAYING of Lead. — The aſſay of gold and ſilve 
formed by means of lead; *tis of the utmoſt im 
lead be free of any mixture of either of the tw 
therwiſe the ay will be falſe; by reaſon the 
mixed with the lead, will not evaporate lik 
alloy, but unite with the metal under aſſay. 
To prevent this diſorder, and aſſure the operation, there 
no way but to aſſay the lead itſelf. ORE 
This & ay is performed in the fame furnace, and u. 
ſame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and ſilver: but 'the * te 
incomparably more ſimple. All here required N 5 
cuppel is heated, being to put in the piece of lead 7 
aſſayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is fit for th wha 
poſe. On the contrary, if there remain any little an 
of ſilver, &c. at the bottom, it muſt be ſet aſi of 
LEAD; Ke 
eee of Tin. See the article TI x. 
SS AV- MASTER, an officer, under certain cor ions. ; 
truſted with the care of making true touch ES 3 
gold and ſilver brought to him; and giving a jul he yr 
ow 8 or badneſs thereof. e 
uch is the aſ/ay-maſter of the mint in the To 
aſſayer of oh; l. * | 25 — = 
The afjay-maſter of the goldſmith's company, is a fort N 
aſſiſtant- warden, called alſo a feuch- warden, appointed f 
ſurvey, aſſay, and mark all the ſilver-work, c. committed 
to him. — There are alſo afſay-maſters appointed by Natur 
at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, and Newcafie 
for aſſaying wrought plate. — The afſay-maſter is to retain 8 
grains of every pound Troy of filver brought to him ; 
whereof are to be put in the pix, or box of deal, to en 
aſſayed the next year; and the other 4 to be allowed 5 
for his waſte and ſpillings. 12 C13 V. III. c. 4. 14 
e. 9. See PIX. : 
Note, The number of penny-weights ſet down in the aſſay- 
maſter's report, is to be accounted as per pound, or fo niuch 
in every pound of 12 ounces Troy. For every twenty pen- 
ny-weight, or ounce Troy, the fe is found by the aſlay 
to be worſe than ſtandard, or ſterling, ſix-pence is to be 
deducted : for that every ounce will coſt ſo much to reduce 
it to ſtandard goodneſs, or to change it for ſterling. Touch} 
of gold and ſilver ware, p. 41. : 
In gold, for every carat it is ſet down to be worſe than ſtan. 
dard, you muſt account, that in the ounce Troy it is worſe 
by ſo many times 3s. 8d,—And for every grain it is ſet 
down worſe, you muſt account it worſe by ſo many times 
II d. in the ounce Troy, —And for every half grain 5d. J. 
_— Q my it will coſt to make it of ſtandard goodneſs, &:, 
ibid. | 
AsSAY of weights and meaſures, ſignifies the trial or examina- 
tion of common weights and meaſures, uſed by the clerk of 
the market. See WEIGHT, MEASURE, STANDARD, 
CLERK of the market, | | bee 
ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of ſeveral things 
together; or, the things themſelves fo joined, or united, See 
UNION, c. | | 
The afjemblage of two bones for motion, is called articulation, 
See ARTICULATION, 1 | 
Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of 4/- 
ſemblage; as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove-tails, &c. 
See Mor TisE, Dove-TAIL, &c. £7: ring 
Ihe Europeans admire the carpentry of ſome Indians, where 
the Gnu is made without either nails or pins. Herrera. 
See CARPENTRY, NAIL, Oc. Ui 7 
ASSEMBLAGE is alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe, for a col- 
lection of ſeveral things, ſo diſpoſed together, as that the 
whole has an agreeable effect.— It is with diſcourſe as with 
bodies, which owe their chief excellency to the juſt aſem- 
blage and proportion of their members. 
ASSEMBLY *, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame 
place, and with the ſame common deſign. | 
* The word is formed of the Latin adfimulare ; compounded 
of ad, to, and ſimul, together. } 
Aſſemblies of the clergy, are called convocations, ſynods, 
councils; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 
_ retains the name general aſſembly, See | CONVOCATION, 


r being pe. 
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gold and filver 
E other kinds of 


SyYNoD, CouUuNCIL, &c.— The aſſemblies of judges, ot. 


are called courts, &c. See Cour T.—The afſembhes of the 
Roman people were called. comitia. See ComiTIA, &c— 
The aſſembly of a preacher, &c. is his audience. The aca- 
demies have their aſſemblies,” or days of afſembly, See Ac A- 
DEMY, &c,— The aſſemblies of dilonters' Sc. are frequent- 


ly, by way of reproach, called conventicles, See Co VN. 


TICLE. Fe N 1414 ad 9 
Under the Gothic governments, the ſupreme legiſlative 


power was lodged in an af/tmbly of the ſtates of the king- 


dom, held annually for the like purpoſes as our parliament, 


Some teeble remains of this uſage ſtill ſubſiſt in the annual 
alſemölies of the ſtates of Languedoc, Bretagne, and a few 


other provinces of France; but theſe are no more than ſha- 
dows of the ancient aſſemblies, It is only in Great-Britain, 


Sweden, and Poland, that ſuch aſſemblies retain their ancient 
f powers 
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MBLY, is alſo uſed in the military art, for the ſecond beat 
ASSE 5 


ine that before the march. See Drum. 

bo 8 ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll them up, 
oy 22 and to their arms.— The third beating is called 

= 3 as the firſt is called the general. 11 GENERAL. 

ASSENSU Region. { 8ce the articles} 3 
Dover er Ass ENU Patris. e WD 

g 88 ENT, ASSENSUS, an agreement or acquieſcence of the 
| ASS d to ſomething propoſed, or affirmed, — Thus, to aſſent 
| — propoſition, is to allow it true, or to perceive its truth. 


Ge TRUTH. 

The ſchoolmen ob 
the mind. —T hus, 
ſhines it is day; t 


ſerve, that to every propoſition, how com- 
ſoever it be, there only goes one aſſent of 
in the conditional propoſition, if the ſun 
here is only one aſſent of mind, which re- 
«ds the connexion of the effect with the condition, So in 
the disjunctive propoſition, Peter either ſtudies, or does not 
ſtudy 3 the mind does not give a twofold aſſent to the two parts 
thereof, it being enough that Peter do either the one or the 
other, for the propoſition to be true. See PROPOSITION, 
Aſſent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into implicite, or blind 1 and 
explicite, or ſeeing. See FAITH, &c.—Others diſtinguiſh it 
into au and habitual — 
Afual ASSENT, is A judgment whereby the mind perceives a 
thing to be true. — : ; : wi, 
[labitual ASSENT, conſiſts in certain habits of believing or ac- 
quieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated acts. See HA- 
To this belongs faith, which is an aſſent ariſing from the au- 
thority of the perſon who ſpeaks. — Such alſo is opinion, which 
is defined an aſſent of the mind cum formidine oppoſiti, &c. 
See FaiTH, OPINION, Oc. 


EvipenNce, DEMONSTRATION, &c. 4 
Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or principle 
of method, never to allow any thing for truth, from which 
we can forbear our aſſent without ſome ſecret reproach of our 
own reaſon. See LIBERTY, Cc. ry, | . 
Ryjal AssENT. See the article RoyAL. | 
ASSERTION, AssERT1o, in the language of the ſchools, 
a propoſition which a perſon advances; which he avows to 
be true, and is ready to maintain in public. See PRopos1- 
Tlox, THESIS, &c. be 
ASSESSOR &, or Ass ESSOUR, an inferior, or ſubordinate 
officer of juſtice, chiefly appointed to aſſiſt the ordinary judge 
with his opinion and advice. See JUDGE, and JUSTICE. 
* The word is Latin, formed of ad, to, and ſedeo, I fit. 
The maſters in chancery are aſſeſſors of the lord chancellor. 
See MaSTER,. and CHANCELLOR: 
There are two kinds of afſe/ſers in the imperial chamber, or- 
dinary and extraordinary. The ordinary are now in num- 
ber forty-one, whereof five are elected by the emperor, vz. 
three counts or barons, and two juriſconſulti, or civil law- 
vers. The ele&ors appoint ten, the fix circles eighteen, 
Sc. They act in quality of counſellors of the chamber, and 
have falaries accordingly. See IMPERIAL, and CHAM- 
BER, 1 2 1 
ASSESSOR is alſo uſed for a perſon who er lays a 
ments of taxes, and other public dues. See ASSESSMENT. 


or village, elected by the community, to afeſs, or ſettle the 


tion which each perſon is to bear, according to his eſtate, 
and to ſee the collection made. See Tax, Cc. Theſe are 


two inhabitants in every pariſh were made 
royal aid, See Alp, and REVENUE. 


ASSEVERATION, an earneſt affirmation, or avouching. 
See AFFIRMATION, Cc. 


among the Jews; thus called from the Hebrew 
bhaſidim, merciful, righteous. 
The Aſſideans are recorded as holding 
neceſſary.— They were the fathers and predeceſſors of the 
Phariſees; and from them likewiſe aroſe the Eſſeni. See 
PHARISEE, and EsSEN1. | 
The Jeſuits Serrarius and Druſus, -have wrote againſt 
ther upon the ſubject of the 
in Joſeph Ben Gorion 
name Aſideans 


ASSIE 


contract 


* 


works of f upererogation 


each o- 
Aſideans, on occaſion of a puſſage 
3 the firſt maintaining, that by the 
cans he means Eſſeni, and the latter Phariſces. 
FO, or As$tenTtA, in matters of commerce, a 
or convention betwcen the king of Spain and other 


For the meaſures and degrees of AS8ENT, ſee PROBABILITY, 


taxes, and other impoſitions of. the year, to fix the propor- 


alſo called in our law aſſiſors.—By the ſtat. 16 & 17 Car. 2. 
aſſeſſors for the 


| 
ASSIDEANS, or rather Has1DE ans, in antiquity, a ſect 
„ird 


© 

8 

4 
4 


q 


I 


1 
In this ſenſe, aſſeſſors, among us, are inhabitants of a town, 


ASS 
powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions 
with negro ſlaves. See NEGRo, Ec, 
The term is originally Spaniſh, and ſignifies a bargain: ac- 
cordingly the firſt aſſiento was a treaty or contract made with 
the French Guinea company, whereby they were put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this privilege, in conſideration” of a certain duty 
which they were to pay to the king of Spain's tarms, for c- 
very negro thus furniſhed. — 
This contract was ſigned in the year 1702, to laſt ten years, 
with a further liberty allowed the afficnti/ts of two years more, 
in caſe they had not furniſhed the whole number Ripulated 
before. —T he two principal articles regarded, firſt, the num- 
ber of negroes to be provided, which was 3800 while the war 
ſhould laſt, and 4800 in caſe of peace, Secondly, the duty to 
be paid the king of Spain, during the farm, or a/jients; which 
was fixed at 33 eſcudos, pieces of eight, per head, or piezs 
de India. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, Philip V. being acknowledged 
king of Spain by the allies; it was one of the articles of the 
peace between England and France, that the afjiento contract 
ſhould be transferred to the Engliſh.—Accordingly a new in- 
ſtrument was ſigned in May 1713, to laſt 30 years; and the 
furniſhing of negroes to the Spaniſh America, was committed 
to the South-Sea company, juſt then erected. See South-Sea 
COMPANY. 
In.virtue hereof, they are yearly to furniſh 4800 negroes; for 
which they are to pay at the ſame rate as the French, with 
this condition, that during the firſt 25 years, only half the 
duty ſhall be paid for ſuch as they ſhall import beyond the 
ſtated number. 
The laſt article gives them a further privilege not enjoyed by 
the French; which is, that the Engliſh affenti/ts ſhall be 
allowed, every year, to ſend to the Spaniſh America a ſhip 
of 500 tons, loaden with the ſame commodities as the Spa- 
niards uſually carry thither; with a licence to ſell the fame, 
concurrently with them, at the fairs of Porto Bello, Cartha- 
gena, and Vera Cruz,— This additional article is ſuppoſed as 
advantageous to the company, as the whole contract beſides ; 
being granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh policy, which has 
ever ſollicitouſly preſerved the commerce of their America 
to themſelves. See REGISTER, | | 
Some new articles have been ſince added to the ancient aſſiento; 
as, that the Engliſh ſhall fend their regiſter-fhip yearly, even 
though the Spaniſh flota and galleons do not go; and that for 
the firſt ten years, the ſaid ſhip may be of 650 tun. 0 
The manner of valuing the negroes, in order to ſettle the 
king of Spain's duty, is the fame as delivered under the ar- 
ticle NEGRo. . | 
ASSIGN, in common law, a perſon to whom a thing is a/- 
fiened, or made over. See A8$IGNER,  * 
The word afjign is ſaid to have been introduced in favour of 
baſtards; who, becauſe they cannot paſs by the name of heirs, 
are compriſed under that of fins. See BASTARD, 
AS SIGN EE, in law, a perſon to whom a thing is appointed 
or aſſigned, to be occupied, paid, or done. See ASSIGN. 
An aſſignee differs from a deputy in this, that the ajignee poſ- 
ſeſſes or enjoys the thing in his own right; and a deputy in 
the right of another. See DEPUT v. 
Aſgnee may be ſo either by deed or by law. 
ASSIGNEE by deed, is when a leſſee of a term ſells and affigns 
the ſame to another: that other is his afſignee by deed. — 
ASSIGNEE by law, is he whom the law ſo makes without any 
appointment of the perſon. — ei 0663-7604 
Thus, an executor is a//ignee by law to the teſtator, who dies 
poſſeſſed of a leaſe made to him and his affigns. See ExE- 
curokx, TESTATOR, Oe. e 
ASSIGNING is uſed for the act of appointing a deputy; or 
the making over a right to another. See ASSHONMEN T. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, ſuch lands or eſtates were afjigned or 
made over to ſuch perſons for ſuch uſes, 6 c—Tn the ſtat. 
20 Edw. I. we read of juſtices aſſigned to take aſſiſes, &c. 
See ASSISE. + „Sil i PEN LILNES eh, 
ASSIGNING alſo ſignifies pointing out or ſetting forth.— Thus 
we ſay, to aſſign the real cauſe of ſuch an event, Sc. 
To aſſign error, is to'ſhew'in what part of a proceſs at law, an 
error is committed. See-ERROR KR 
To aſſign falſe judgment, verdict, &c. is to declare how and 
where judgment, verdict, or the like, is unjuſt. See Jupa- 
, 250998 03704lt 441. 
To affign waſte, is to ſhew' eſpecially wherein the waſte is 
committed,” See Cary? 207 0 BINS en rn” 
ASSIGNMENT, che act of aſſigning, or transferring the 
intereſt, or property a man has in any thing; or of appoint- 
ing, and ſetting over a right to another. See A's$1GNING. 
The aſſignment of a dower, is the ſetting out of a woman's 
marriage-portion by the heir, See Dower. .... 
Nevel AssIN MEN T. See the article NoveL. 
ASSIMILATIONV, the act of aſſimilating; an act where- 
by a thing is rendered ſimilar, or Ike té another. See St- 
MILITUDE; WT T2957 ee. W999; en eee | 
be word is compounded of ad, to, and fimilis, like. 
ASSIMILATION, AS$IMILATIO, in phyſics, is properly a 


in America; 


* 


motion whereby bodies convert other duly diſpoſed bodies, 
| | into 


into a nature like, or homogeneous to their own. See Mo- | 

TiON, Bop, &c. TP 

Some philoſophers call it, the motion of multiplication, mean- 

ing, that bodies are hereby multiplied not in number, but 

in bulk; which is more properly expreſſed by the motion of 
augm:ntation, Or accretion, See ACCRETION, ACCESSION, 

AUGMENTATION, Oc. 

Inſtances of this aſſimilation we ſee in flame, which converts 

the oily or other particles of a fuel into its own fiery and Ju- 

minous nature. The like alſo appears in air, ſmoke, and 

ſpirits of all kinds. See FLAME, Furl, FIRE, &c. 

The like we ſee in vegetables, where the watery juices im- 

bibed from the earth, being further prepared and digetted in 

the veſlels of the plant, become of a vegetable nature, and 

- augment the wood, leaves, fruit, &c, thereof. See VEGE- 
TABLE, VEGETATION, SAP, Woop, FRUIT, Oc. 

So in animal bodies, we ſee the food affimilated, or changed 
into an animal ſubſtance, by digeſtion, wy 4 and 
the other operations neceſſary to nutrition, See Foop, Di- 
GESTION, CHYLIFICATION, NUTRITION, ANIMAL, 
Se. f 

ASSISA, or AssIs1A; ſee the articles Ass IisE, and TAL- 
LAGE. 

Assis A cadere, to fall from the aſſiſe, in law, is to be non- 
ſuited, See NoN suit. 

Ass 1s A cadit in Juratam, is where the thing in controverſy is 
ſo doubtful, that it muſt neceſſarily be tried by a jury. See 

URY. 

1 capi in modum aſſiſæ, is when the defendant pleads di- 
rectly to the aſſiſe, without taking any exception to the 
count, declaration, or writ. 

Assis A continuanda, is a writ directed to the juſtices, to take 
an aſſiſe for the continuance of a cauſe, where certain records 
alledged cannot in time be procured by the party. See 
Wxir, 

Assis A nocumenti, is an aſſiſe of nuiſance, 
and ANNOYANCE, 

Assis A panis & cereviſiæ, denotes the power or privilege of 
aſſigning, or adjuſting the weight and meaſure of bread and 
beer. | 

Assis æ judicium, in law, ſignifies a judgment of the court 
given either againſt the plaintiff or detendant, for default. 
See DEFAULT. 

Assis A proreganaa, is a writ directed to the juſtices of aſſiſe, 
for the ſtay of proceedings, by reaſon of the king's buſineſs, 
wherein the party is employed. See WRIT. 

Tenentibus in Assis A non onerandis, See TENEN TIBUS. 

ASSISE, or As$s1ZE *, aſſiſa, in law, a fitting of judges, or 


See NUISANCE, 


juſtices; for the hearing and determining of cauſes. See 


JupGe, or JusTICE, Sc. 

* 'The word is French, a/i/e, of aſis, ſeated; formed of the 
Latin aide, I ſit by; which is compounded of ad, to, and 
ſedeo, ] ſit. 

Clerk of Assis E. See the article CLERK. 

AssisE, or ASSISES, was anciently uſed for certain extraor- 
dinary fittings of ſuperior judges, in the inferior courts de- 
pending on their juriſdiction; ro enquire whether the ſubal- 
tern judges and officers did their duty; to receive the com- 
plaints preferred againſt them; and take cognizance of ap- 
peals from them. Sec APPEAL, &c. "Theſe are allo called 
mercurial aſſiſes. | 

AsSISE, was alſo a court or aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral 
great perſons of the realm; held occaſionally in the king's 
palace, for the final deciſion of all affairs of importance. See 
CourT, PALACE, oc, 
This is more. uſually called, among our writers, placita, 
malla publica, or curiæ generales, See PLACITA, &c.— 
Yet there is ſome difference between aſſiſes, and placita.— 
"The vicounts, or ſheriffs, who originally were only lieutenants 
of the comites, or counts, and rendered juſtice in their place, 

held two kinds of courts, the one ordinary, held every day, 

and called placitum; the other extraordinary, called 795 or 
placitum generale; at which the count himſelf aſſiſted for the 
diſpatch of the more weighty affairs. See CounT, V1- 
COUNT, SHERIFF, Cc. 45 
Hence, the term aſſiſe came to be extended to all grand days 
of judgment, at which the trials and b 
ſolemn and extraordinary, | | | 
The modern conſtitution of afſiſes is pretty different from 
that hitherto ſpoke of.—Our 4%ſe may be defined a court, 
place, or time where and when writs and proceſſes, either 
civil or criminal, or both, are conſidered, diſpatched, de- 
cided, Sc. by judges and jury, Sce PROCEss, COURT, 
Day, Jury, Oc. | | 
In this ſenſe, .we have two kinds of aſſiſes; general and ſpe- 
cial. | | | 

General AS$SISES, or AssIZ Es, are thoſe held by the judges 

twice a year, in their ſeveral circuits. See CIRCUIT. 
The nature of. theſe afi/es is explained by my lord Bacon, 
who obſerves that all the counties of the kingdom, are di- 
vided into fix circuits; through each of which two learned 
men, aſſigned by the king's commiſſion, ride twice a year, 
called ju/tices or judges of aſſiſe, who have ſeveral commiſſions, 
by which they fit, viz. 


pleadings were to be| 


A.S.S 

13 CR Heyer and terminer, 

many others of the beſt account in their regt: 

Sce Bran and Ter miner. —In this 3 

aſſiſe are of the quorum; ſo that without them 

no proceeding. This commiſſion gives them p 

with treaſons, murders, felonies, and other n, 

_ TREASON; FELONY, Cc. 

e ſecond is of gal- delivery, which is o : 
themſelves, and the clerk df” the aſſiſe * the judy, 
commiſſion they have to do with every priſoner in „ Ul 
What offence ſoever. See GAOL-delibery, &c, $40, u 
The third is directed to themſelves, and the Clerk of 

. the of. 

ſiſe, to take writs of poſſeſſion, called alto afſiſes; and t, 

right and juſtice thereupon, See Poss Ess ION. e 

The fourth is to take niſi prius, directed to the 

the clerks of aſſiſes; whence they are alſo cal 

72 prius, See Nis prius. 
he fifth is a commiſſion F peace, in every county of the 

circuit; and all the juſtices of the peace, having no la 7 

impediment, are bound to be preſent at the afſiſes, to OY 

the judges. See PEACE, + ro 

The ſheriff of every ſhire is alſo to attend in perſon, or) 

a ſufficient deputy allowed by the judges, who may fin 15 

if he fail. See SHERIFF, ke 

This excellent conſtitution of judges, circuits, and offi 

was begun in the time of Henry II. though {@mewhat uſe 

rent from what it is now, 5 

Special Assis E, is a particular commiſſion granted to certain 
perſons, to take cognizance of ſome one or two cauſes 82 
diſſeiſin, or the like. — This was frequently practiſed ancas 
our anceſtors, Bracton, ſib. 3. c. 12. e 

ASSISE, is alſo uſed for a writ directed to the ſheriff, for he 
recovery of poſſeſſion of things immoveable, whereof a may; 
ſelf, or anceſtors, have been diſſeized. See Wair, Pos. 
SESSION, Ec. | 
Littleton, and others, ſuppoſe theſe writs of aſſiſe to have gi. 
ven the denomination to the 4% iſes, or courts ſo called; and 
aſſign ſeveral reaſons of the name of the writ : as, 

Firſt, Becauſe ſuch writs ſettle the poſſeſſion, and right in 
him that obtains by them, Secondly, Becauſe originally, the 
were executed at a certain time and place appointed; tor, by 
the Norman law, the time and place mult be known forty 
days before the judges fit; and by our law there mit be 
fifteen days preparation, except they be tried in the ſtanding 
courts at Weſtminſter, —But, it is more natural to ſuppole 
the writs denominated from the courts; and that they wee 
called affi/es, becauſe anciently tried at ſpecial courts ot of 
ſet and appointed for that purpoſe. —Though, of later days 
they are diſpatched at the general aſſiſes, along with the con- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer, &c, 

This writ is as well of things corporeal, as incorporeal rights 
being of four ſorts, viz. 

ASSISE of novel diſſeiſin, Aſiſa nove diſſeiſinæ, which lies where 

a tenant in fee-{imple, tee-tail, or for lite, is lately dilleifed 
of his lands and tenements, rent-ſervice, rent-ſeck, or rent- 
charge, common of paſture, common way, &c, Sec Du 
SEISIN, TENANT, Cc. 
Jo this may be added, the bill of freſh force, directed to the 
officers or magiſtrates of cities or towns-corporate; being a 
kind of affiſe for recovery of poſſeſſion in ſuch places, within 
forty days after the force, as the ordinary affiſe is in tie 
county, Sec FRESH Force. 

Assis E of mort d auncgſtor, Aſiſa mortis anteceſſoris, lies whete 
my father, mother, brother, uncle, c. dies ſeized of lands 
tenements, rents, &c, held in fee-ſimple; and after thei 
death, a ſtranger abates. See ABATEMENT,—lt 1:g0003 
well againſt the abator, as any other in poſſeſſion. _ 

AssisE of darrein preſentment, Aſſiſa ultime preſentationis, ls 
where I, or my anceſtor have preſented a clerk to a chu, 
and after the church becomes vacant by the death, or other 
wiſe, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the ſame church, in n 
diſturbance. See PRESENTATION, PATRONAGE, & 
Theſe three 4ſſiſes were inſtituted by Henry II. in the place 
of duels *; which till then, had obtained on theſe occaſom 

See DuEeL. | 

* Magna afſiſa eft regale beneficium, clementia principis de an 
lis procerum populis indultum; a quo vitæ hominum & fat 

integritati tam ſalubriter conſulitur, ut in 755 uw 


libero foli tenemento poſſidet, retinendo, duellb caſu = Con- 


directed to them, _ 
ag 


circuit; 
. I, 

he 8 Of 
there Can bs 
Ower to deal 
iſdemeauo 


Juſtices, and 
led Juſtice of 


declinare poſſunt, Oc. 


BAT, &c. 


Glanvil, lib. 2. cap. 7+ 


Assis E of Utrum, lies for a parſon againſt a layman, or * 

man againſt a parſon, for land or tenement, doubtful Wir 
ther it be in lay- fee, or free-alms, See T1THE, &c- " 

Assis E, is alſo uſed, according to Littleton, for a jury. — ld 
that author ſuppoſes to be by a metonymia effecti, the * 
being ſo called, becauſe ſummoned by virtue of the writ 
aſſiſe. 
Yet it muſt be obſerved, that the jury wy 
writ of right, is likewiſe called the 4%%; but this 07] 
be ſaid to be xaraXpnixues, or abuſively fo termed.— of 
in this ſignification, is divided into magna & parus: 
Jury. - Agg1f 

$g1SF 
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; | according to Littleton, for an ordinance, 
a further uſes the weight, ſize, or dimenſions of cer- 
or ſtatute "Pics, Thus the ancient ſtatute of breadand ale, 


J. is termed the afſiſe of bread and ole, alia pu- 


at for the ſcantling, or quantity it ſelf pre- 
Ass15 


ſtatute. When wheat is of ſuch or ſuch a 
ſcribed, * 2 be of ſuch affiſe. See BREAD. 7 
rice, divers ſtatutes for fixing the 4 of fiſh, cloths *, 
©" bilers, faggots, and the Ike. Vid. 34 c. 5%. 1 
12 is. 10 4. c. 6. 19 Car. 2. c. 3. 4 fac. 1. c. 
1 r 
1 1 LY of cloth ſcribing what length, breadth 
„ Fixing any affiſe To 1 1 Joſiah "Child thinks, does 
welght, Ce. it ſhall . ions and humours of man- 


* 2 ho 4 IR * of n * * 
— aa. 
n . & oY . 


- preſcribed by any law ; but muſt be left to the vender's 
2 EN Mow: Child, Diſe. of Trade, p. 148. 
„is a ſtatute or condition containing orders 
N 402.24 0 the king's foreſt. —It is called an 4ſſiſe, be- 
2 it ſets down and appoints a certain meaſure, rate, or 
n in the things it concerns. See Foxzs r. | 
a 0"ce, again, is uſed for the whole procels in court, founded 
on a writ of "Jie - _ ſometimes for a part of it, viz. the 
: ict of the jury. 
D 5 dr that 772 of novel diſſeiſin ſhall not be ta · 
ken but in their ſhires ; and after this manner, We." Mag. 
bart. cap. 12.— 80 in Merton, cap. 4. Hen. II we meet 
with, © certified by aſſiſe, quitted by afſiſe,” Oe. | 
(untinuance of ASSISE. n 
Ii Aices of ASSISE. . 1 a 
E te - the artitiee IMITATION, 
Rents of Ass Is E. : Rent. 1 
ASS ISE R, or Ass1z ER of weights and meaſures, is an officer 
who has the care, and overſight of thoſe matters. See CLERK 
\; market. | 
A 51818— nendo in affifis. See Nox- PoE NDO. | 
ASSISOR, the fame with Ser. See Ass ESS OR. 

In Scotland, a ſiſors are the ſame with our. jurors. See JUROR, 
ASSISTAN See the article A1D. : 
ASSISTANT, is uſed for a perſon or officer appointed to 
attend another principal officer, for the more eaſy and ar 
diſcharge of his function. Such a biſhop or prieſt had ſeven 


ight a/i/tants, 
12 particularly applied to a kind of counſellors, or 


&c. to take care of the affairs of the community. 


experience, choſen by him out of all the provinces of the or- 
der, and denominated from the kingdoms or countries to 
== which they belong, i. e. Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and 
iſſeiſel Portugal. See GENERAL, JESUIT, &. : 
Ir rent- Ina like ſenſe, moſt of our trading companies have their 
e Dis- courts of aſſiſtants, | 4 
= AssISTANTS are alſo thoſe condemned to ait in the execu- 
| to the WR tion of a criminal. See AB$OLUTION. 
being a WE ASSIZE, or Asstsz. See the article Assis. 
withn Ws ASSOCIATE®, an adjunct, partner, or member. See 
in ue Wl AvjuncT, ASSOCIATION, Ge. = | 


3 Where 
f lands, 
er thell 


low, companion.—The aſſociates of Dr. Bray for converſion 
of the Negroes, &c. nh 


== ASSOCIATION, Assoctarto, the act of aſſociating or 
4 forming a ſociety, or company. See ASSOCIATE, SOCIE- 
TY, Company, Sc. 7 
Aſſectation is properly 2 contract or treaty of partnerſhip, 
whereby two or more perſons unite together, either for their 
mutual aſhſtance, or the joint carrying on of an affair; or 
even for a more commodious manner of life. The cloſeſt of 
all aſſociations is that made by the band of matrimony. 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more ideas, conſtant- 
9 and immediately follow or ſucceed one another in the mind, 
that one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other ; whether 
there be any natural relation between them, or not. See 
Ivza, DerormiTyY. | 
Where there is a real affinity or connection in ideas, it is the 
excellency of the mind, to be able to collect, compare, and 
range them in order, in its enquiries: but where there is none, 
nor any cauſe to be aſſigned for their accompanying each o- 
ther, but what is owing to mere accident or habit ; this un- 
natural afſiciation becomes a great imperfeQion, and is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, a main vo of error, or wrong deductions 
in reaſoning. See ERROR, Ce. 
Thus the idea of Fu and ſprights, has really no more 
affinity with darkneſs than with light; and yet let a fooliſh 
2 inculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, and raiſe 
them there together, it is poſſible he ſhall never be able to 


ſeparate th f f | 
Fer * rz long as he 1 wy I hall 


controllers, added to the generals or ſuperiours of monaſteries, | 


The general of the Jeſuits has five aſy/ants, of conſummate | 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and fecius, fel- 


ASS 


ever bring with it thoſe frightful ideas. Let cuſtom, front 
the very childhood, have joined the idea of figure and ſhape 
to the idea of God, and what abſurdities will that mind be 
liable to, about the Deity ? 
Such wrong combinations of ideas, Mr. Locke ſhews, are a 
great cauſe of the irreconcileable oppoſition between the dif- 
rent ſects of philoſophy and religion: fot we cannot ima- 
gine, that all who hold tenets different from, and ſometimes 
contradictory to one another, ſhould wilfully and knowingly 
impoſe upon themſelves, and refuſe truth offired by plain rea- 
ſon : but ſome looſe and independent ideas are by education, 
cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in 
their minds, that they always appear there together : theſe 
they can no more ſeparate in their thoughts; than if the 
were but one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This 
gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abfurdities, conſiſten- 
cy to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt; and al- 
moſt of all the errors in the world. | 
ASSOCIATION, in law, is a patent ſent by the king, either of 
his own motion, or at the ſuit of a party plaintiff, to the 
juſtices of affiſe ; to have other perſons aſſeciated to them, in 
order to take the aſſiſe. See Jus rIcE, and Ass 1s. 
Upon this patent of gſſociation, the king ſends his writ to the 
juſtices of the aſſiſe, by it commanding them to admit them 
that are ſo ſent, | | 
Commiſſion of ASSOCIATION, See CommtssON. 
ASSOILE, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies to abſolve, 
deliver, or ſet ftee from an excommunication. See Anßso- 
LUTION, ExXCOMMUNICATION, Oe. 
ASSONANCYH, in rhetoric and poetry, a term uſed where 
the words of a phraſc, of a verſe, have the ſame ſound or ter- 
mination, and yet make no proper rhyme, See Ryyme. 
Theſe are uſually vicious in Engliſh ; though the Romans 
ſometimes uſed them with elegancy : as, Militem comparavit, 
exercitum ordinavit, aciem luſtravit. 
The Latins call it fimiliter definers ; and the Greeks d ο- 
T&AgvTov, See HOMOIOTELEUTON: 
ASSONANT Rhymes, is a term particularly applied to a 
kind of verſes common among the Spaniards, where a re- 
ſemblance of found ſerves inſtead of a natural rhyme. See 
RuvymMe. | 
Thus, ligera, cubierta, tierra, meſa, may anſwer each othet 
in a kind of aſſonant thyme, in regard they have each an e in 
| the penultimate ſyllable, and an à in the laſt, 
ASSUMPSIT, in law, a naked contract; or a voluntary 
promiſe, by word of mouth, by which a man aſſumes and 
| takes upon him to perform, and pay any thing to another. 
See ConTRACT, CovgNAN T, Ce. 
This term comprehends any verbal promiſe; and is variouſly 
expreſſed by the civilians, according to the nature of the pro- 
miſe : ſometimes, by padum; ſometimes by promiſſio, pollici- 
tatio, or conſtitutum. See PACTUM, 
Where a man ſells . to another, the law makes the a/- 
ſumpſit ; and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them. 
ASSUMPTION®*, As8UMPTIo, a feaſt celebrated in the 
Romiſh church, in honour of the miraculous aſcent of the 
Holy Virgin, body and foul, into heaven. See FrasT, 


Viroin, Ce. 


* Tho word. is compounded of the Latin ad, to, and /iemo, I 
take. 

This feaſt. is held with great ſolemnity both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches.—Yet is not the aſſumption of our lady any 
point of faith. The ancient martyrologies ſpeak of it with a 
great deal of reſerve, as a thing not yet fully aſcertained : 
though a divine who ſhould now deny it, would be obliged 
to retract. l 
The Sorbonne, in the year 1696, in the condemnation of 
Mary of Agreda, proteſted, among other things, that they 
believed that the Holy Virgin was aſſumed, or taken into hea- 


ven, body and foul. . | _ 
ASSUMPTION was alfo, among out anceſtors, uſed for the day 
of the death of any faint : Quia gjus anima in cœlum aſſumi- 
tur. See ANNIVERSARY. | 2 
ASSUMPTION, in logic, is the minor, or fecond propoſition, 
in a categorical ſyllogiſm. See Minor, SyLLOG1sM, Cc. 
ASSUMPTION is fometimes alfo ufed for a conſequence drawn 
from the propoſitions whereof an argument is compoſed. See 
CONSEQUENCE, ; Sd ors 
| Thus we ſay, the premiſes are true, but the aſſumption is cap- 
tious. See PreMISEs, Wc. | | 
ASSUMPTIVE Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as a man has 
a right to aſſume of himſelf, in virtue of ſome gallant action. 
See ARMS. 

As, if a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor coat armour, 
takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, priſoner in any lawful 
war; he becomes entitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, 
and enjoy it to him and his heirs. The foundation hereof is 
that principle in military law, that the dominion of things 
taken in lawful war paſles to the conqueror, 

ASSURANCE, in logic. See CxRFAINTY, EVIDENCE, 
DEMONSTRATION, c. aug 
. * | ASSURANCE, 
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AST RAG AP, Aredyant, in anatomy, 4 bo 


A'ST 


ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE, in commerce. See Insv- 


ne of the heel 


" RANCE, 3 | having a convex head, articilate@ wit Wt ai. 
14 Policy of ASSURANCE, is a kind of contract whereby one, or | | mis r Tok Anat: (Stel) e RY Singly. 
ſl | more perſons oblige themſelves to make good any CN See Hr sT, and For. . 3. n. 25. 25. 
i; which a ſhip, a houſe, or the like, may undergo, by ſea, fire,, The a/tragalus, called alſo : n 
1 or the like dangers. —The nature And laws hereof, ſee under the os ne of the and | _ 900d P opularly' oc balifte, ls 
| the article PoLICy of aſſurance. 5 tl 85 ighrelt of all t 


| I belong to the foot. See TAr vs, and T ary: : ole that 
We have ſeveral offices of aſſurance from fire, — As the Royal Some alſo apply the name'aftragalus to hehe: "OP 
Exchange aſſurance ; the Sun fire-office ; the Hand- in-hand] neck. Homer, in his Ody ſfee, uſes the term in thei of 
| fire-office ; the London aſſurance 3 the Phoenix-office, &c. Sce VER TEBRA. 24 91:3 wth 20298t 238), is ſenſe, 
| ſome for houſes, others for goods, and ſome tor both. ASTRAGAL, in architecture, is a little round mem 
M1 We have alſo aſſurances for life, in virtue whereof, when the] of a ring, or bracelet ; ſerving as an erlebt in form 


* 


erſon aſſured dies, a ſum of money becomes payable to the] and bottoms of columns Ser Tab. Architect the tops, 
| perſon in whoſe behalf the policy of aſſurance was granted. |' - 6 figs 2.— 26. At. y. $ 0. 28. & 32. 4 f f. 4. bt, f. 
See AN NUIT Y, Sc. | | | | See alſo MovuDines Coromn, S. + 4. b.. 


Collateral ASSURANCE, See the article COLLATERAL. | 
ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perſon, who affures, or 
} makes out a policy of inſurance for athip, houſe, lite, or the 


The aftragat'is fometinges alfo ded ro ſeparate the fr." 
the architfave';” in wHIeh'calt it is carved — 121 2 
| beads al d berries, SOD 4+ i: Yr NA ” ith 


like. See ASSURANCE. I Ii is alfo,ufed both above and be ER intel 11 
| Aſſurors are not anſwerable for what damages ariſe through the een UFIN TONE ad bel 3he S 80 5 im- 
5 negligence, or other fault of the maſter or ſeamen; or even] and PeptsrT ; : c mp YE, 


thoſe which ariſe from an 
See AVERAGE. | Sa e 
ASTATIF®, Arazra, a ſect of heretics in the ninth century, 
the followers of one Sergius, who renew'd the errors.of the 
Manichees. See MAanIcHEs. xt we pep 
* The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and 151 uw, 
flo, to ſtand firm, and ſignifies any thing unſtable andincon- 


vice or defect in the thing aſſured. moulding on 2 


2 7 "AL 171 , 2644 3) >. - 
ASTRAGAL ce hy Fikd of ring or 
out half a foot's diſtänce from the 


piece of ordhance,. at "ab 
wodth ;"ferving as Afotninient to the piece, as the form 
does to a colufih, See OEDNance, C:itxon, gc, 
 ASTRAGAL Tyles. See the Article T'y ce.” A e 
AST RAL“, ſomething belonglpg to the ſtats, or dependin 
- on the eee ene 


- 4 4 $484. $13,429 of 4 *5 vo ' 11 + y. 
_ Ide word comes from, the Latin a/irum, of the Greek as, 
; hu Y 2 N 


They prevailed much under the emperor Nicephorus; but his 


125 22 ; 2 I 1 5. lr = 2:0 | 
ſucceſlor, Michael Curopalates, curbed them with very ſevere | ASTRAL, or. fiderial 25 r. Fe Sips RIAL, and YEAR. 
laws. | | | ASTRICTIOR Lega. See the article Tos a. 


ASTERISK ®, a character in form of a ſmall a, ſet over 
any word, or ſentence, to make it the more. conſpicuous, 
or to refer to the margin for a quotation, explanation, or the 
like, See CHARACTER, Nor E, REFERENCE, 


®* The word is derived from a diminutive of the Greek as gp,” ſtar. 


ASTRINGENS: Crocus Martis. See the article Crocy; 
ASTRINGEN F$S'*s:ApsrRINGENTIA, in. medicine, 
binding remedies 3 or ſuch as have the power of contract. 
ing the parts, and diminiſhing the pores thereof, See Mr. 
l . 
Airingents chiefly act either by the aſperity of their particles, 
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ASTERISM*®, AsrERIs uus, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with conſlellation. See CONSTELLATION, _ _ 
* The word comes from the Greek, agnę, Hella, ſtar. See Sr AR. 
ASTHMA®#*, Ar, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the lungs, 
accompanied with a ſhortneſs, and difficulty of reſpiration. 
See RESPIRATION, and Lux Gs. | | 45 
* The word is Greek, formed of the verb aw, ſpiro, I breathe. 
Or afthma is a difficulty of breathing, ariſing from a diſorder 


of the lungs ; and uſually attended with violent motions of 


the diaphragm, abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles, to the 
very ſcapula and the pinnz of the noſtrils; as alſo a rattling 


whereby they corrugate the membranes, and make them draw 
up cloſer; or by thickening the fluids, whereby they cannot 
run off ſo faſt as before, =... 

Hence, aſtringents are or the claſs of ſtrengtheners, or cor- 
roborants,; the nature and operation whereof, ſee- under the 
article STRENGTHENE R,—Aftringents therefore ſtand op- 
oſed to laxatives. 1 See LAXATIVE, PuRGaTivs, &. 
They only differ from ſhptics, in degree of efficacy, See 
STVYrTIc. i tote Rs 
Among ſimples, mint, red roſes, nettles, ſahicle, berber- 


ries, quinces, 


4 : 
b 
. 


megranates, floes, cinnamon, blood-ſtone, 
in the throat. | | | k, boles, coral, tutty, Sc. axe principal urin. 
If reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other N. 

| ſymptoms, it is called a dy/pn&a,—lf it be ſo intenſe as to oc- 


caſion a violent motion of the muſcles of the thorax, ſo that 


allum, 
r os e 
ASTROITES, Lapis ASTROITEs, or A8TERIAs, in 
natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtonę, found. in diyer 
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the patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, except in an erect po- parts *, bearing the reſemblance of a ſtar. See F ORMED 
ſture; it is called an ort hopnæœa. See DysSPNOEA, and OrR-| fone, ibeu -7; den nt all, 

THOPNOEA, | Y * Particularly at Shugburg in Warwickſhirez.. near B-lyoir 
The aſthma is uſually divided into moiſt and dry, or na- _callle in Lincolnſhire, and ſeveral, parts. Of che, noith of 


1ifeſt and occult, or pneumonic and convul/rve : the firſt attend- Acad Re Ne 
ed with an expectoration of purulent matter; the latter with- The form thereof is very uniform and regular; confifting of 
n.. 3 FD II - ſeveral thin pentagonal joints ſet one over afjothery (0/25 to 
The true or pneumenie afihma is occaſioned by an abundance | form a kind of five-angled column. —The uſual figures, 2 
of ſeroſities, or of groſs, viſcous or purulent humours, collect-] given by Dr. Liſter, are repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hit. fig.14. 
ed in the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop up or ſtraighten | Theſe ſtones, as now found, are all fragments, conſiſting of 

from one to twenty-five joints. The matter or ſubſtance 


the paſſages of the air, and compreſs the bronchia. See | | 
thereof when broken, is flint- like, of a dark ſhining politure, 


BRONcHIA. | | | 
7 Afthma's may alſo be owing to empyema's, phthiſis's, po-] much” ſofter, and eaſily corroded by an atid.menſtruum.- 
Is They creep, like the cornu ammonis, in vinegat; but 3 


Iypus's, crudities in the ſtomach, cachexies, Ic. See E- is, in vin 
_ FyYEMA, PaHTHIs1s, Cc. | gronger ſpirit, as of nitre, agitates them'with ſome violence. 
See CorRnu Ammonis. LON OT ES 


The convulhve aſthma is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by an ir- | | "ie 
regular motion of the animal ſpirits; and happens when the | The protuberant parts repreſented under 8 Jo nt of the 
ſpirits do not flow faſt enough, or in ſufficient quantity, into] firſt ag are not found in all; but only in thoſe which arc 
the muſcles of the breaſt, either by reaſon of an obſtruction, | deep-jointed.—They ate always five in number. Dr. Lite 
or of ſome other obſtacle : the er fey ny whereof | calls them wyers ; and compares them to the antennæ of lob⸗ 
1 zs a violent and painful reſpiration.— The a/thma, again, is] ſters. 5 Nr gon 2 OR 
* either continual, or periodical, and intermitting; which laſt | It is controverted among naturaliſts, to At tpecies of by 
| returns chiefly where a ſober regimen is not obſerved. | | 2 
The afthma is found to be the moſt violent when the patient 
is in bed, and in a prone poſture; the contents of the lower 
belly, in that caſe, bearing againſt the diaphragm, ſo as to 
leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, and to leave the lungs leſs 
room to move, n 1 ö 
The cure of the true or pneumonic aſthma, is by bleeding; 
after which emetics may be uſed; and if the paroxyſm re- 
1 turns, epiſpaſtics, with glyſters inſtead of purges.—Infuſions 
y of fim. equin. or the juice thereof, being deterfive and atte - 
mY - nuating, are reputed excellent. Linctus's alſo give ſome re- 
15 lief, millepedes, ſpirit of gum armoniac, with ſal armoniac, 
coffee, tincture of ſulphur, &c. are commended in aſthmatic! 
uſes... | | 
For the convulſive kind, the cure is attempted by antiepilep- 
| tics, antihyſterics, antiſpaſmodics, opiates, &c,—The aſthma; 
| is called by Seneca, meditatio mortis. | | 


F 


England. e 7 Periich: - 


dies the a/troites, trochites, entrochi, Ee. Ate td be referted! 
Some will have them native Foes, ON rock; lants, and 
others petrifactions of plants. See STONE. See Allo P 15 
FACTION, SPAR, TROChIT ES, Sc. 


AS TROLABE, AsTROLABIUM, . was originally uſed for 
4 ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the ſeveral * Circles of the ſphtre 
in their proper order and ſituation with reſpect to each other. 
See CiRCLE, and SHE. 
The ancient 17 appear to have been mach the lane 
with our armillary ſpheres. See ARMILLARY, + _.., 
The firſt and moſt celebrated of this kind was that of Hip- 
parchus, which he made it Alexandria, the capital of 5 
gypt, and lodged in à ſecure place, where it ſerved for di. 
vers aſtronomical operations. — Ptolemy made the ſame uſe 
it; but as the inſtrument had ſevetal inconveniences, 
bethought himſelf to change its figure, though per fecth wy 
tural and agreeable to the doctrine of the ſphere, and go 


AST 


duce the 

ave the hg ET 2 
= flence, eg among the moderns for a planiſphere; 
ASTROLABE)» Hh een * he circles of the ſphere upon 


or a ere great circle thereof. Sce PROJECT 10N, 


Jenomination of planiſphere... See PLANISPHERE. 
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pole the ſun, or ſtars, at ſea. ' See ALTITUDE. Ain { 
7 


j med. ftom the Greeks aeg, ftar, and Aa 
NE —_ Le- Arabs call it an their tongue, 
i 2. word formed by corruption from the common 
Greek name: though ſome of | them have endeavoured to 
ve it an Arabic original. But the learned ate generally 
farisfiedd that the Arabs bor rowed both the name and the uſe 
of the inſtrument from the Greeks. Najſireddin Thouſi has 
a treatiſe in the Perſian language, entitled, Baz! Babhfil Ajt 
arlab, wherein he teaches the ſtructure and the application 
of the aftrolabe. Ars e a 
The common aſtrolabe repteſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 22-| 
conſiſts of a large braſs, ring, about fifteen inches in diame- 
ter, whoſe limb, or a convenient part thereof, is divided 
into degrees and minutes 3 fitted with a moveable index, or 
label, which turns upon the centre and carries two fights, — 
At thezenith is a ring A, to hang it by in time of obſcrva- 
To uſe the rar turn it ſo to the ſun, as that the rays 
may paks freely through both the ſights Fand G; in which 
caſe the edge of the label cuts the altitude in the divided 


limb. 
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{ca ; eſpecially between the tropics, when the ſun comes near | 


/abe; whereof Clavius, Henrion, &c. have wrote entire vo- 
4 by a —- 3 1 5 + 
lumes, 5 5 


ASTROLOGIC AL fate, See the tics . 


n era" POL IWWINNR 


the heavenly bodies. See ASPECT, INFLUENCE, Cc. 


6, diſcourſe ; whence, in the , literal ſenſe, of the name, 
afiralogy ſhould ſignify no more than the doctrine or ſcience | 
of the flars ; which we read was its original acceptation, 
and made the ancient affro/opy ; though, in courle of time, 
an alteration has aroſe ; that which the ancients called 
aſtrology being afterwards termed aſironomy. See As TRo- 
NOMY. ei e | 


Afrabigy may be divided into two branches, natural and ju- 
dlciary. 


the changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, thunder, 
floods, earthquakes, c. See NATURAL. See alſo. WEA- 
THER, WinD, RAIN, HURRICANE, THUNDER, EARTH-: 
SAR b, He, *s | | 


two volumes of aſtrology ; wherein he pretends, that inunda- 
tons may be foretold, and an infinity of phænomena ex- 
plained from the contemplation of the ftars.—Accordiagly, he 


different ſituations and habitudes of the planets, from. their 


lations, &c. | 


This art properly belongs to phyſiology, or natural philoſo- 
phy, and is only 


and obſervations. 


THER, AruEk, FIRE, LIGHT, COMET, PLANET, 
Macnerisn, EFFLuvia, c. \ 
ef the Air, —Generation and Corruption. ung the extremes 
ot motion, and rarefaction and condenſation the mean ones; 
he ſhews, that the effluvia of the heavenly. bodies, as we 


/ 


al phyſical bodies be affected thereby. See GENERA- 


TION, Se. 


whole afrofabe upor{ a plane ſurface, to which he | 


The a/4r:labe, though now grown into diſuſe, is at leaſt equal 
(0 auy of the other inſtruments uſed for taking the altitude at 


* The word is compounded. of the Greek ang, ſtar, and FP, | 


endeavours to account for the diverſity of ſeaſons, from the | 


retrograde motions ; the number of fixed ſtars in the conſtel- 


to be deduced a poſteriori from phenomena | 


For this offrology, Mr. Boyle bas a juſt apology in his EHi;ftory | 


TION, CORRUPTION, RAREFACT.ION, | CONDENSA-| 


the zenith, There are à great many other uſes of the a/tro-. 


ASTROLOGY, ASTROLOGIA, the art of foretelling] nacs. | See. CALENDAR, 2 | 
future events, from the aſpects, poſitions, and influences of | Judicial a/trelogy. is commonly, ſaid to have been invented in 


0 this laſt part our countryman Goad chiefly keeps, in his | 


— 


and IV. of France, the predictions of 4/rolggers were the 


4 - 


- d them immediately contribute to the latter, muſt alſo 
ae a mediate influence on the former; and conſequently, | 


of 


lt is evident, that the properties of moiſture, heat, cold, Se. 


on and condenſation, almoſt wholly epend on the courſe,, 
motion, poſition, &c. of the heavenly. bodies, —And it is alſo! 


de by nature to produce the two E of rare | 
| 


ear that every planet muſt have its own proper light, di- 
$4 


6—ͤ— Wa 


A8 T 

ſtinck from that cf any other; light not being a bare viſil le 
quality but endued. with, its ſpecific power. The ſun, we 

now, not ohly ſhines on all the planets, but by: his genial 
warmth, calls forth, excites, ; and raiſes the. motions, proper- 
ties, & c. peculiar to them; and his rays muſt ſbare or receive 
ſomewhat of the tinEture thereof; and thus tinged be again 
reflected into the other parts of the world, and articularly 
the-adjacent bodies of the planetary - ſ vitem, hence, ac- 
cording to the angle the plagets make with that grand lumi- 
nary, and the degree wherein they are enlightened, either. by 
his direct or his DM e Aer with their diſtance 


and ſituation in reſpect, of our earth; the powers, effects, or 


tinctures, proper. to each, muſt be tranſmitted hither, and 


have a greater or leſs effect on ſublunary things. See Mead 
de imperio ſolis & lunæ, &c. | 


ron nent chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of the | Judiciary, or Judicial ASTROLOGY, which is what we com- 


monly call a/trology, is that which pretends. to foretel moral 
events; i. e. ſuch as have a dependance on the free will and 
agency of man; as if that were directed by the ſtars, See 
WII I, ACTION, Ge. | FD 
The profeſſors hereof maintain, „That the heavens are one 
great volume, or book wherein God has wrote. the hiſtory 
«© of the world; and in which every man may read his own 
«© fortune, and the tranſactions of his time.—The art, ſay 
* they, had its riſe from the ſame. hands as a/{ronomy itſelf : 
«© while the ancient Aſſyrians, whoſe ſerene-unclouded ſky 
% favourcd their celeſtial obſervations, were intent on tra- 
„ cing the paths and peripds of the heavenly bodies; they 
e diſcovered, a conſtant ſettled: relation oranalogy,. between 
„ them and things below; and hence were led to conclude, 
& theſe to be the Parcæ, the deſtinies, ſo much talked of, 
„ which, preſide at our births, and diſpoſe af our future fate, 
% See Parkcz, DESTINY, FaTE, G. 
„The laws therefore of this relation being aſcertained by a 
< ſeries of obſervations, and the ſhare each planet has there- 
in; by knowing the preciſe time of any perſon's nativity, 
they were enabled, from their knowledge in aftronomy, to 
<< erect a ſcheme or Foroſcope of the ſituation of the planets, 
at that point of time: and hence, by conſidering their de- 
„ grees of power and influence, and how each was either 
2 | han Hs or tempered.by other; to compute what muſt 
< be the reſult thereof. See. Horascops, NATIVIxT v, 
„ Mt. ond born ds had ent”. 
Thus the a/trolegers,—But the chief province now remaining 
to the modern profeſſors, is the making of calendars or alma- 
AxruAN ac. ' 


cc 


Chaldæa, and thence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, 


and Romans. — Though ſome will have it of Egyptian origin, 
and aſcribe the invention to Cham. But it is to the Arabs 
we owe it. At Rome the people were ſo infatuated with it, 
that the a/trologers, or as they were then called, the mathema- 
licians, maintained their ground in ſpight of all the edits of 
the emperors to expel them out of the city. See GEN ETH- 
'LIACI, | | | 


Add, that the Bramins, who. introduced and practiſed this art 


. o l A 1 of good and evil hours, which gives them a vaſt authority: 
To the former belong the predicting of natural effects; as, 


among the Indians, have hereby made themſelves the arbiters 


they are conſulted as oracles; and they have taken care never 
to ſell their anſwers but at good rates. See BRAcHMAN. 

The fame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more modern ages and 

nations. The French hiſtorians remark, that in the time of 

een Catherine de Medicis, a/#ro/ggy was in ſo much vogue, 

| the moſt ĩinconſiderable thing was not to be done without 

conſulting the ſtars. And in the reigns of king Henry III. 


common theme of the court converſation. e 4 

This predominant humour in that court was well rallied by 

Barclay, in his Aigenis, lib. II. on occaſion of an aftroboger, 

who had undertook. to inſtruct king Henry in the event of a 
war then threatnect by the faction of the Guiſes. 

.<< You maintain, ſays Barclay, that the circumſtances of life 

e and death depend on the place and influence of the cele- 


| 5 Is. ſtial bodies, at the time when the child firſt comes to light; 
Its foundation and merits the reader may gather from what 
we have ſaid under the articles AIR, ATMOSPHERE, WEAa-|. 


4 


„and yet own that the heavens revolve with ſuch vaſt rapi- 
* dity, that the fituation of the ſtars is conſiderably changed 
e in the leaſt moment of time. What certainty then, can 


there be in your art; unleſs. you-fuppoſe the midwiyescon- | 


« ſtantly: careful to obſerve the clock; that the minute of 
time may be conveyed. to the infant as we do his patrimo- 
ny? How often does the mother's danger prevent this care? 
. << and how many are there who are not touched with this 
ſuperſtition? But ſuppoſe them watchful to your wiſh : if 
the child be long in delivery; if, as is often the caſe, a 

c hand or the head come firſt, and be not immediately fol- 
„ lowed by the reſt of the body ; which ſtate of the ſtars 1s 
to determine for him? that, when the head made its ap- 
„ pearance; org vhen the whole body was diſengaged ? [ ſay 
nathing of the common errors of.clocks, and other, time- 

e keepers, ſufficient to elude all your cares l 
Again, Why are we to regard only the ſtars at his nativi- 
4e ty, and not thoſe rather which ſhone when the foetus was 

\ t animated 
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animated in the womb? and why muſt thoſe others be 
excluded which preſided while the body remained tender, 
and ſuſceptible of the weakeſt impreſhon, during geſta- 
tion ? | 

But ſetting this aſide ; and ſuppoſing, withal, the face of 
the heavens accurately known : whence ariſes this domi- 
nion of the ſtars over our bodies and minds, that they muſt 
be the arbiters of our happineſs, our manner of life, and 
death? Were all thoſe who went to battle, and died to- 
gether, born under the ſame poſition of the heavens? and 
when a ſhip is to be caſt away, ſhall it admit no paſſen- 
gers but thoſe doomed by the ſtars to ſuffer ſhipwreck ? 
or rather, do not perſons born under every planet go into 
the combat, or aboard the veſſel ; and thus notwithſtand- 


ing the diſparity of their birth periſh alike? Again, all 


who were born under the ſame configuration of the ſtars 
do not live or die in the ſame manner, Are all who were 
born at the ſame time with the king, monarchs? or are 
they all even alive at this day? view M. Villeroy, here; 
nay view your ſelf : were all that came into the world 
with him as wiſe and virtuous as he; or all born under 

our own ſtars, aſtrologers like you? If a man meet a rob- 
bas you will fay he was doomed to periſh by a robber's 
hand; but did the ſame ſtars which, when the traveller 
was born, ſubjected him to the robber's ſword ; did they 
likewife give the robber, who perhaps was born long be- 
fore, a power and inclination to kill him? for you will 
allow it as much owing to the ſtars that the one kills, as 
that the other is killed, And when a man is overwhelmed 
by the fall of a houſe, did the walls become faulty becauſe 
the ſtars had doom'd him to die thereby; or rather, was 
not his death owing to this, that the walls were faulty ? 
The ſame may be ſaid with regard to honours and employs : 


becauſe the ſtars that ſhone at a man's nativity promiſed: 


him preferment, could thoſe have an influence over other 
perſons not born under them, by whoſe ſuffrages he was to 
riſe? or how do the ſtars at one man's birth annul or ſet 
aſide the contrary influences of other ſtars, which ſhone at 
the birth of another ? 

The truth is, ſuppoſing the reality of all the planeta 
powers ; as the ſun which viſits an infinity of bodies wit 
the ſame rays, has not the ſame effe& on all ; but ſome 
things -are hatdened thereby, as clay ; others, ſoftened, as 
wax; ſome ſeeds cheriſhed, others deſtroyed 3 the tender 
herbs ſcorched up, others ſecured by their coarſer juice: 
ſo, where ſo many children are born together, like a field 
tilled ſo many different ways, according to the various 


ſame celeſtial influx muſt operate differently. If the ge- 
nius be ſuitable and towardly, it muſt predominate therein: 
if contrary, it will only correct it. So that to foretel the 
life and manners of a child, you are not only to look into 
the heavens, but into the parents, into the fortune which 
attended the pregnant mother, and a thouſand other cir- 
cumſtances utterly inacceſſible. 


Further, does the power that portends the new-born in- 


fant a life, for inſtance, of forty years ; or perhaps a vio- 
lent death at thirty; does that power, I ſay, endure and 
reſide ſtill in the heavens, waiting the deſtined time, when, 
deſcending upon earth, it may produce ſuch an effect? or 
is it infuſed into the infant himſelf ; fo that being cheriſh- 
ed, and gradually growing up together with him, it burſts 
forth at the appointed time, and fulfils what the ftars 
had given it in charge? perſiſt in the heavens it cannot; 
in that depending immediately on a certain configuration 
of the ſtars, when that is changed, the effect connected 
with it muſt ceaſe, and a new, perhaps a contrary one, 
take place. What repoſitory then have you for the former 
wer to remain in, till the time come for its delivery ? 
f you ſay it inheres or reſides in the infant, not to ope- 
rate on him till he be grown to manhood ; the anſwer 
is more prepoſterous than the former : for this, in the in- 
ſtance of a ſhipwreck, you muſt ſuppoſe the cauſe why the 
winds riſe, and the ſhip is leaky, or the pilot, through ig- 
norance of the place, runs on a ſhoal or a rock. So the 
farmer is the cauſe of the war, that impoveriſhes him ; or 
of the favourable ſeaſon which brings him a plenteous har- 
veſt, 
You boaſt much of the event of a few predictions, which, 
conſidering the multitude of thoſe your art has produced, 


plainly confeſs its impertinency.— A million of deceptions| 


are induſtriouſly hidden and forgot in favour of ſome eight 
or ten which have ſucceeded. Out of ſo many conjectures 
it muſt be preternatural if ſome did not hit ; and it is cer- 
tain, that conſidering you only as gueſſers, there is no room 
to boaſt you have been ſucceſsful therein, Do you know 


+ what fate awaits France in this war; and yet are not ap- 


prehenſive what ſhall befall your ſelf? Did not you fore- 
ſee the oppoſition I was this day to make you ? if you 
can ſay whether the king ſhall vanquiſh his enemies ; find 
out firſt, whether he will believe you.” | 


ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething that relates to aftronomy. 


See ASTRONOMY. 
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ASTRONOMICAL Gabe. 


ASTRONOMICAL Gharatters, $ - * Saszwbas. | 
ASTRONOMICAL Column, | See the Corn 
ASTRONOMICAL Horizon. articles ee | 
ASTRONOMICAL Hours, \ - | Houxs * 


ASTRONOMICAL Month, 
ASTRONOMICAL Obſervations, 


men, are famous for their obſervations from the year 16 


ASTRONOMICAL Place, of a ſtar or planet, in its longitude, 


ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant. See the article QuADRANT. 
ASTRONOMICAL Ring-dial. See RinG-DIAL.. 


ASTRONOMICALS, a name uſed by ſome writers for 
health, habitude, and temperament of the parents, the | 


ASTRONOMICAL Tables, See the article TABLE. 
ASTRONOMICAL Teleſcope. See the article TELEsCopt, 
ASTRONOMICAL Time. See the article Time. 
ASTRONOMICAL Year. See the article YEAR. 
ASTRONOMICUS Radius. See the article Ranivs, 
ASTRONOMYS®, AsTRONOMIA, the doctrine of the 


Pp , 
Soffrent ASTRONOMY . CSpyERICAL, 
Theorical ASTRONOMY { See the article 


| which, Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian who firſt ob- 


AST 


ONTH, 


See Coeregriar, Obſerug. 


tions. 
The aftronomical obſervations of the ancien | 
thoſe of Hipparchus make a principal bes Which 
Ptolemy in his almageſt. See ALMmacesr. ly 
In the year 880, Albategni, a Sarazen, applied himſelf 
making of obſervations: in 1457, Regiomontanus und * 
the province at Norimberg; and his diſciples J. W hag 
and Ber, Waltherus, continued the ſame from 14 — e 
Their obſervations were publiſhed together in : "5%. 
1509, Copernicus, and after him the landgrave of Helle 2 
his aſſiſtants Rothmannus and Byrgius, obſerved : and = 
them Tycho, at Uranibourg, from 1582 to 801A 
obſervations hitherto rehearſed, together with T cho's th 
paratus of inſtruments, are contained in the H; orig ly 
leftis, publiſhed in 1672, by order of the emperor Ferdi 
— Soon after, Hevelius, with a ſtill more magnificent .,; 
better contrived apparatus of inſtruments, deſcribed * 
Machina Cœlyſtis, began a courſe of obſervations, It js oh: 
jected to him that he only uſed plain fights, and could ney 
be brought to take the advantage of teleſcopic ones; which 
occaſion d Dr. Hook to write animadverſions on Heveliu 
inſtruments, printed in 1674 ; wherein he deſpiſes them on 
account of their inaccuracy : but Dr. Halley, who at the 
inſtance of the Royal Society went over to Dantzick in the 
year 1679, to inſpect his inſtruments ; approved of their juſt. 
_ as well as of the obſervations made with them, der 
IGHTS. X 5 © Bos 


Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own countre. 


. 

L 

r 

| 

2 

_ 

. vs 

1 
x 


to 1645. —They were followed by Flamſteed, Caffini the fi. 
ther and ſon, Halley, de la Hire, Roemer, and Kirchius.— 
See further under. the articles OBssERVYATORY, Cara 
LOGUE, &c. | 


or place in the ecliptic reckoned from the beginning of Aries, 
in conſequentia, or according to the natural order of the ſigns, 
See PLacs, Lotorr ung, Ge. 


ſexageſimal fractions; on account of their uſe in afrowmica! 
calculations. See SEXAGESIMAL, 


heavens, and the phænomena thereof. See Heaven. 
The word is compounded of the Greek acne, ſtar, and 75 
As, law, rule. 8 
Aſtronomy is properly a mixed mathematical ſcience, whereby 
we become acquainted with the celeſtial bodies, their magni- 
tudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, &c, See Ma- 
THEMATICS, | ISP 
Some underſtand the word aſtronomy in a more extenſive ſenſe; 
including under it the theory of the univerſe, and the prima- 
laws of nature: in which ſenſe it rather ſeems a branch 
of phyſics than of mathematics. See Pxvsics, SYSTEM, 
NaTURE, &c. 
The heavens may be conſidered two ways ; either as they ap- 
pear to the naked ſenſe, or as they are diſcovered by the un- 
derſtanding : and hence aſtronomy is divided into two branches 
herical and theorical. 25 


THEORICAL. 
The invention of aftronomy has been variouſly afligned; 
and ſeveral perſons, ſeveral nations, and ſeveral ages have 
laid claim to it.—From the accounts given us by the an- 
cient. hiſtorians, it appears that kings were the firſt inver- 
tors and cultivators of it; thus, Belus, king of Afyria; 
Atlas, king of Mauritania; and Uranus, king of the coun- 
try ſituate on the ſhore of the Atlantic ocean, are ſeyerally 
recorded, as the perſons to whom the world owes this noble 
ſcience. . . ; EY 
This, at leaft, is pretty evident, that it was known to thoſe 
nations long before it came into Greece:  agreeably ie 


ſerved the heavenly motions ; to which he was led by the 
clearneſs of the weather in the ſummer ſeaſon ; 'as in F. 
US and Syria, where the ſtars are conſtantly ſeen, the“ 
eing no rain or clouds to interrupt the proſpect. 
the want of this clearneſs of atmoſphere the ſame author lays 
down as the reaſon why the Greeks came ſo late te 
knowledge of a/tronemy. 8 C | 
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ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething that relates to aſtronomy. 
gee ASTRONOMY. | 


of the ſtars, when that is changed, the effect connected 


animated in the womb? and why muſt thoſe others be 
excluded which preſided while the body remained tender, 
and ſuſceptible of the weakeſt impreſſion, during geſta- 
tion ? 

But ſetting this aſide ; and ſuppoſing, withal, the face of 
the heavens accurately known : whence ariſes this domi- 
nion of the ſtars over our bodies and minds, that they muſt 
be the arbiters of our happineſs, our manner of life, and 
death? Were all thoſe who went to battle, and died to- 
gether, born under the ſame poſition of the heavens? and 
when a ſhip is to be caſt away, ſhall it admit no paſſen- 
gers but thoſe doomed by the ſtars to ſuffer ſhipwreck ? 
or rather, do not perſons born under every planet go into 
the combat, or aboard the veſſel ; and thus notwithſtand- 
ing the diſparity of their birth periſh alike ? Again, all 
who were born under the ſame configuration of the ſtars 
do not live or die in the ſame manner. Are all who were 
born at the ſame time with the king, monarchs? or are 
they all even alive at this day? view M. Villeroy, here; 
nay view your ſelf : were all that came into the world 
with him as wiſe and virtuous as he; or all born under 
your own ſtars, aſtrologers like you? If a man meet a rob- 
ber, you will ſay he was doomed to periſh by a robber's 
hand; but did the ſame ſtars which, when the traveller 
was born, ſubjected him to the robber's ſword ; did they 
likewife give the robber, who perhaps was born long be- 
fore, a power and inclination to kill him? for you will 
allow it as much owing to the ſtars that the one kills, as 
that the other is killed, And when a man is overwhelmed 
by the fall of a houſe, did the walls become faulty becauſe 
the ſtars had doom'd him to die thereby; or rather, was 
not his death owing to this, that the walls were faulty ? 
The ſame may be ſaid with regard to honours and employs : 
becauſe the ſtars that ſhone at a man's nativity promiſed! 
him preferment, could thoſe have an influence over other 
perſons not born under them, by whoſe ſuffrages he was to 
riſe? or how do the ſtars at one man's birth annul or ſet 
aſide the contrary influences of other ſtars, which ſhone at 
the birth of another ? 

The truth is, ſuppoſing the reality of all the planeta 
powers; as the ſun which viſits an infinity of bodies wit 
the ſame rays, has not the ſame effect on all; but ſome 
things are hatdened thereby, as clay ; others, ſoftened, as 
wax; ſome ſeeds cheriſhed, others deſtroyed ; the tender 
herbs ſcorched up, others ſecured by their coarſer juice : 
ſo, where ſo many children are born together, like a field 
tilled ſo many different ways, according to the various 
health, habitude, and temperament of the parents, the 
ſame celeftial influx muſt operate differently. If the ge- 
nius be ſuitable and towardly, it muſt predominate therein : 
if contrary, it will only correct it. So that to foretel the 
life and manners of a child, you are not only to look into 
the heavens, but into the parents, into the fortune which 
attended the pregnant mother, and a thouſand other cir- 
cumſtances utterly inacceſſible. | 
Further, does the power that portends the new-born in- 
fant a life, for inſtance, of forty years; or perhaps a vio- 
lent death at thirty; does that power, I fay, endure and 
reſide ſtill in the heavens, waiting the deſtined time, when, 
deſcending upon earth, it may produce ſuch an effect? or 
is it infuſed into the infant himſelf ; fo that being cheriſh- 
ed, and gradually growing up together with him, it burſts 
forth at the appointed time, and fulfils what the ftars 
had given it in charge? perſiſt in the heavens it cannot; 
in that depending immediately on a certain configuration 


with it muſt ceaſe, and a new, perhaps a contrary one, 
take place. What repoſitory then have you for the former 
power to remain in, till the time come for its delivery ? 
If you ſay it inheres or reſides in the infant, not to ope- 
rate on him till he be grown to manhood ; the anſwer 
is more prepoſterous than the former : for this, in the in- 
ſtance of a ſhipwreck, you muſt ſuppoſe the cauſe why the 
winds riſe, and the ſhip is leaky, or the pilot, through ig- 
norance of the place, runs on a ſhoal or a rock. So the 
farmer is the cauſe of the war, that impoveriſhes him; or 
of the favourable ſeaſon which brings him a plenteous har- 
veſt, 

You boaſt much of the event of a few predictions, which, 
conſidering the multitude of thoſe your art has produced, 
plainly confeſs its impertinency.— A million of deceptions 
are induſtriouſly hidden and forgot in favour of ſome eight 
or ten which have ſucceeded. Out of ſo many conjectures 
it muſt be preternatural if ſome did not hit; and it is cer- 
tain, that conſidering you only as gueſſers, there is no room 
to boaſt you have been ſucceſsful therein, Do you know 
what fate awaits France in this war ; and yet are not ap- 
prehenſive what ſhall befall your ſelf ? Did not you fore- 
ſee the oppoſition I was this day to make you ? if you 
can ſay whether the king ſhall vanquiſh his enemies; find 
out firſt, whether he will believe you.” 


ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, 
ASTRONOMICAL Gharatters. 
ASTRONOMICAL Column, 
ASTRONOMICAL Horizon, 
ASTRONOMICAL Hours. 
ASTRONOMICAL Month, 
ASTRONOMICAL Obſervations, 
RN 
e aſt ronomical obſervations of the ancie a 
thoſe of Hipparchus make a principal n Sor Which 
Ptolemy in his almageſt. See ALMmacesr. ny 
In the year 880, Albategni, a Sarazen, applied himſelf 
making of obſervations: in 1457, Regiomontanus and - 
the province at Norimberg ; and his diſciples J W win, 
and Ber. Waltherus, continued the ſame from 1 4 5 
Their obſervations were publiſhed together 1 4 95 
1509, Copernicus, and after him the landgrave of Hef Ik 
his aſſiſtants Rothmannus and Byrgius, Obſerved: : * 
them Tycho, at Uranibourg, from 1582 to 1601 = 
obſervations hitherto rehearſed, together with Tycho mn 
paratus of inſtruments, are contained in the #; wis G. 
leſtis, publiſhed in 1672, by order of the emperor Ferdin...y 
— Soon after, Hevelius, with a ſtill more magnifcen 1. 
better contrived apparatus of inſtruments, deſcribed in pr 
Machina Celeftis, began a courſe of obſervations. It i; \ 
jected to him that he only uſed plain fights, and coulq rh 
be brought to take the advantage of teleſcopic ones; which 
occaſion d Dr. Hook to write animadverſions on Heveliy 
inſtruments, printed in 1674 ; wherein he deſpiſes a 
account of their inaccuracy : but Dr. Halley, who at the 
inſtance of the Royal Society went over to Dantzick in the 
year 1679, to inſpect his inſtruments ; approved of their juſt 
neſs, as well as of the obſervations made with them, dee 
SIGHTS. | 
Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own country. 
men, are famous for their obſervations from the year 163; 
to 1645. —They were followed by Flamſteed, Caffini the fi. 
ther and ſon, Halley, de la Hire, Roemer, and Kirchius,— 
See further under the articles Ozsz:xvaTory, Carta. 
LOGUE, c. 

ASTRONOMICAL Place, of a ſtar or planet, in its longitude, 
or place in the ecliptic reckoned from the beginning of Aries, 
in conſequentia, or according to the natural order of the figns, 
See PLACE, LonciTupe, Co. 

ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant. See the article QpAbRAxT. 

ASTRONOMICAL Ring-dial. See RinG-Dial. 

ASTRONOMICALS, a name uſed by ſome writers for 
ſexageſimal fractions; on account of their uſe in aſtronomical 
calculations, See SEXAGESIMAL. 

ASTRONOMICAL Tables, See the article TABLE. 

ASTRONOMICAL Teleſcope, See the article TELEScopk. 

ASTRONOMICAL Time. See the article TIME. 

ASTRONOMICAL Har. See the article YE AR. 

ASTRONOMICUS Radius. See the article Rabius. 

ASTRONOMY “, As TRONOMIA, the doctrine of the 

| heavens, and the phænomena thereof. See Heaven. 

®* The word is compounded of the Greek are, ſtar, and 52 
As, law, rule. 

Aſtronomy is properly a mixed mathematical ſcience, whereby 

we become acquainted with the celeſtial bodies, their magni- 

tudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, &c, See Ma- 

THEMATICS. | 

Some underſtand the word a/tronomy in a more extenſive ſenſe; 

including under it the theory of the univerſe, and the prima- 
laws of nature: in which ſenſe it rather ſeems a branch 

of phyſics than of mathematics. See PaysIcs, SYSTEM, 

NaTURE, Cc. 

The heavens may be conſidered two ways ; either as they ap- 

pear to the naked ſenſe, or as they are diſcovered by the un- 

derſtanding: and hence aſtronomy is divided into two branches, 

- 12 and theorical. | . 

Opherical ASTRONOMY PHERICAL, 

Das ical ASTRONOMY | See the article | THEORICAL. 
The invention of aſtronomy has been variouſly aſſigned; 
and ſeveral perſons, ſeveral nations, and ſeveral ages have 
laid claim to it.—From the accounts given us by the an- 
cient- hiſtorians, it appears that kings were the firſt inven- 
tors and cultivators of it; thus, Belus, king of Aſſyria; 
Atlas, king of Mauritania ; and Uranus, king of the coun- 
try ſituate on the ſhore of the Atlantic ocean, are ſeyerally 
recorded, as the perſons to whom the world owes this noble 
ſcience. --* | 
This, at leaft, is pretty evident, that it was known to thoſe 
nations long before it came into Greece: agreeably t9 

which, Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian who firſt ob- 
ſerved the heavenly motions ; to which he was led by the 
clearneſs of the weather in the ſummer ſeaſon ; as in E- 
2 and Syria, where the ſtars are conſtantly ſeen, the! 

eing no rain or clouds to interrupt the proſpect. 
the want of this clearneſs of atmoſphere the ſame author lays 
down as the reaſon why the Greeks came ſo late to 
knowledge of a/ironemy, | 
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of Egypt, founding an academy of 


nerality of writers fix the otigin of 2 and aſtro- 


The Sehe dæa; and accordingly among the ancients we find 
logy 1N 3 

8) word 
huſe to attr! 
ſome, oO d i 

Joſephus, ane, e ſews, às well as Chriſtians, aſcribe it 
Muſfulmans with ors Joe, to Cain. But theſe opinions 
0 tee probable to others, in regard they find no 
appear f aftronomy in the language of thoſe firſt people, that 
terms 3 Hebrew language; which, on the contrary, are 
js, in che t in the Chaldee: though it muſt be owned we 


— —— of this kind in Job, and the books of Solo- 
a 


invention to the ancient Hebrews ; and 
bo he men; building on the authority of 


mon. we : 
w whether it is worth noting, that Rudbeck, 
. maintains 4/tranomy to have been invented by 
the Swedes: his reaſons are, ; 
he days in that country, which muſt naturally lead the 

: 0 to conclude the earth round, and that they lived near 
10 extremes: a concluſion which the Chaldæans, and 
bitants of the middle parts of the globe, had no 
The Swedes, adds our author, 


one of ar 
ther inha . 
5 way of coming at. 


1 ſoon diſcovered that the ſun bounds his progreſs 


in ſpace in the heavens, &c.—But we have no hi- 

Ates 80h bo ſupport this reaſoning, which at beſt only 

-oves that the thing might be ſo. 
By Porphyry's account, 4 ronomy muſt have been of a ver 
ancient ſtanding in the eaſt; for he tells us, that when Baby- 
lon was taken by Alexander, there were brought thence cce- 
leſtial obſervations, for the ſpace of 1903 years, which there- 
fore muſt have commenced within 115 years of the flood, or 
fifteen years of the building of Babel. —Epigenes; according 
to Pliny, affirmed that the Babylonians had obſervations of 

20 years, engraven on bricks, —Achilles Tatius aſcribes the 
invention of aſtronomy to the Egyptians” and adds, that their 
knowledge therein was engraven on columns, and by that 
means tranſmitted to poſterity. en 
From the Egyptians, aranomy is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed to the Greeks: Laertius tells us, that Thales, firſt, 
about the ninetieth Olympiad, and after him Eudoxus and 
Pythagoras, travelled into Egypt, to be inſtructed herein; 
and that this laſt, in particular, living in a cloſe community 
with the Egyptian prieſts for ſeven years, and being initiated 
into their religion, was here let into the true ſyſtem of the 
univerſe; which he afterwards taught in Greece and Italy.— 
He was the firſt, among the Europeans, who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands immove- 
able in the centre; that the diurnal motion of the fun and 
fixed ſtars, is not real, but apparent, ariſing from the earth's 
motion round its own axis, &c. See PYTHAGOREAN. 
Yet Vitruvius repreſents the introduction of aſranamy into 
Greece ſomewhat differently; maintaining, that Beroſus, a 
Babylonian, brought it thither immediately from Babylon 
itſelf; and opened an af?ronomical ſchool in the iſland of Cos. 
Plin. Ab. $ c. 37. adds, that in conſideration of his wonder- 
ful predictions, the Athenians erected him a ſtatue in the 
gymnaſium, with a gilded tongue.—If this Beroſus be the 
ſame with the author of the Chaldee hiſtories, he muſt have 
been before Alexander. | ; 


After Pythagoras, aſtronomy ſunk into neglect ; moſt of the 


celeſtial obſervations brought from Babylon were loſt, and | 


it was but a very ſmall number that Ptolemy, in his time, 
was able to retrieve.—However, ſome few of his followers 
continued to cultivate aſtronomy; among whom were Philo- 
laus and Ariftarchus Samius. Ser ON 
At length, thoſe patrons of — the Ptolemys, kings 
{ironomy at Alexandria, 
there aroſe ſeveral eminent a/ronomers from the ſame ; par- 
ticularly Hipparchus, who, according to Pliny, undertook 
what would have been a great work even for a God to at- 
chiere, v:z, to number the ſtars, and leave the heavens as an 
inheritance to poſterity: he foretold the eclipſes both of the 
ſun and moon for 600 years, and on his obſervations is founded 


that noble work of Ptolemy, entitled :cyaan ,,. See 


CaTALOGUE, Ec, | 1 
Ihe Sarazens, on their conqueſt of Egypt, got a tincture of 


«firoumy, which they carried with them out of Africa into 


Spain; and by this means aſtronomy, after 3 | | 
and my, after a long exile, was 
at length inttoduced afreſh into Europe. 1 2 i 
From this time, aſtronomy began to improve ve 
wh being cultivated by the greateſt . and patronized 
the greateſt princes. —Alphonſus, king of Caſtiley enriched: 
it with thoſe tables which ſtill bear his name. See A BLE. 
Copernicus re- eſtabliſhed the ancient Py thagorean ſyſtem; and 
Tycho Brahe 
K. own obſervations, See Cop ERNICAN, STAR, Ce. 
epler, from Tycho's labours, ſoon after diſcovered the true 
ery of the world: 
venly bodies move. 
TION, e. | | 


Galileo firſt introduced teleſcopes into aftriuniy, and by their 


# 


WW . 
conſidera- 


See PLANET, PERIOD; GRAVIT A- 


Chaldæan frequently uſed for a/tronomer.—$Some | 


hat he mentions about Seth's pillars. — The 


the great diverſity in the length 


d hereby to enquire further into the great oppoſition | 


- and certain principles. 


\ both upon Ward's hypotheſis. 


publiſhed a catalogue of 770 fixed ſtars, from 1 
In Ricciolus's Almage/fum novum, publiſhed in 1651, we 


and the phyſical laws by which the hea-|- 


as founded on the diſcoveries of Copernicus, 


—_— diſcovered the ſatellites of Jupiter; the various phaſes 


or. I, Ne XIV. 


we * 


| 


Tacquet, and of the new g 


of Saturn, the mountains of the moon, the ſpots in the ſun, 
and its revolution about its axis. See TELEScOPE, Sa- 
TELLITE, Moon, MacuLlz, Oc. 

Add, that Hevelius, from his own curious obſervations, fur- 
niſhed a catalogue of fixed ſtars, much more complete than 
Tycho's.— Huygens and Caſſini diſcovered the ſatellites of Sa- 
turn and his ring, And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, 
Ward, Ricciolus, Gaſcoign, fc, each contributed very con- 
ſiderably to the improvement of 4ronomy. See SATURN, 
Rixs, ELLipTic, MiCROMETER, Ec, 

The immortal Newton firſt demonſtrated from phyſical con- 
ſiderations, the great law that regulates all the heavenly mo- 
tions, ſets bounds to the planets orbs, and determines their 
greateſt excurſions from the ſun, and their neareſt approaches 
to it, It was he firſt taught the world whence aroſe that con- 
ſtant and regular proportion obſerved by both primary and ſe- 
condary planets, in their circulation round their central bo- 
dies; and their diſtances compared with their periods. He 
has given us a new theory of the moon; which accurately 
anſwers all her inequalities, and accounts for them from the 
laws of gravity and mechaniſm. See NEWTONIAN; See 
alſo ATTRACTION, Moon, Tips, Oc. 

Dr. Halley obliged the world with the aftrenemy. of comets, 
and with a catalogue of the ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere; 
and continues till a benefactor to a/tron:my, by his obſerva- 
tions: to which it may be added, that he has in the preſs, a 
new ſet of aſtronomical tables more accurate, it is preſumed, 
that any yet publiſhed. See ComeT, TABLE, Cc. 

Mr. Flamſteed upwards of forty years watched the motions 
of the ſtars; and has given us a great number of curious ob- 
ſervations of the ſun, moon, and planets; beſides a noble ca- 
talogue of 3000 fixed ſtars; which is more than double the 
number in that of Hevelius.— Nothing now ſeemed wanting 
to aſtronomy, but an univerſal and compleat theory of the cœ- 


leſtial phænomena, explained according to their true motions 


and phyſical cauſes, which has heen petformed by Dr. Gre- 
gory, See CENTRIPETAL, CENTRIFUGAL, &c. 


ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided, with reſpect to its diffe- 
rent ſtates, into new and «ld. 


Ancient aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood under Ptolemy, and 
his followers, with all the apparatus of ſolid orhs, epicycles, 


excentrics, deferents, trepidations, Cc. See PTOLEMAIC, 


See alſo Heaven, EpicyCLE, Ec. | 


The ancient aſtronomy is delivered by Claud. Ptolemy, who 


died A. D. 147, in his peyann Evrakis tranſlated in 827, 


into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into Latin. An E- 
pitome of it, for the uſe of learners, was made by Purbachi- 


us and his ſcholar Regiomontanus, in 1550; containing the 
whole doctrine of the heavenly motions, their magnitudes, e- 
clipſes, &c,— On the model hereof, Albategni the Arab, 


compiled another work, on the knowledge of the ſtars, pub- 


liſhed in Latin in 1537: © 

New aſtronomy is ſuch as the art has been fince Copernicus; 
by whom'thoſe fictitious machines were thrown out; and the 
conſtitution of the heavens reduced to more ſimple, natural, 
See CopERNICAN. See alſo Sy- 
STEM, SUN; EARTH, PLANET, OREIT, Oc. See alſo 
SPHERE, GLOBE, e. 


The modern esa. is delivered by Copernicus in his ſix books 
e 


of Celeſtial Revolutions, publiſhed about the year 1566; where- 
in, by retrieving Pythagoras's and Philolaus's dogma of the 
motion of the earth, he laid the foundation of a juſter ſyſtem. 
— Kepler's Commentaries of the motions of Mars, publiſhed 
in 1609; wherein, in lieu of the circular orbits admitted by all 
former aſtronomers, he propoſed the elliptic theory; which, 


in his epitome of the Copernican aſtronomy; publiſhed in 1635, 


he applied to all the planets.—Iſh. Bullialdus's Aſtronamia Phi- 
lalaica, publiſted in 1645, wherein he endeavourcd to amend 


_ Kepler's theory, and render the calculus more exact and geo- 


metrical : ſome errors committed by Bullialdus,were pointed 


cut by Dr. Seth Ward, in his Inquiry into the Philolaie aftro- 
- nomys Inguiſitio in aſtronomiæ Philolaice fundamenta, publiſhed 


in 1053; and corrected by himſelf in his Foundations of the 
Philolaic aſtronomy more clearly explained, in 1657 —Ward's 
Aftronomia geometrica, publiſhed in 1656; wherein a geome- 
trical metliod is propoſed of computing the planets motion; 
though not conſiſtent with the true laws of their motions 
eſtabliſhed by Kepler. The ſame was propoſed the year fol- 
lowing by the count de Pagan. The truth is, Kepler him- 
ſelf does not ſeem to have been ignorant thereof; but rather 
choſe to ſet it aſide, as finding it contrary to nature.—V in. 


Wing's A/tronomia Britannica, publiſhed in 1669; wherein, 
going on Bullialdus's principles, he gives juſt examples of all 


the precepts in practical a/tronomy, well accommodated to the 
capacity of learners. — Newton's Aſtronomia Britannica, pub- 
liſhed in 1657; and Street's Aſironomia Carolina, in 1661 ; 


have the ſeveral hypotheſes of all the aſtronomers, ancient as 


well as modern. And in Dr. Gregory's Elementa eee 


phyſice & geometrice, in 1702, the whole modern aſtronomy, 
epler, and Sir 
Iſaac Newton. The marrow of the old aſtronomy is given by 
| roomy by Whiſton in his Præ- 
f ; lectione: 


1 


ASY 


 leftiones aſtronomicæ, in 1705. For novices in the art, Mer-| 


cator's In/titutiones aſtronomice, publiſhed in 1676; which 
contains the whole doctrine, both according to the ancients 
and moderns; and Dr. Keill's Introdu#tio ad veram aſtrono- 
miam, in 1718, which only. takes in the modern, are the 
beſt calculated. 

ASTYNOMI, See AGoRAnoMus. | | 
ASYLUM ®, Acud, a ſanctuary or place of refuge, where 
2 criminal who ſhelters himſelf is deemed inviolable, and not 
to be touched by any officer of juſtice, See REFUGE, PRr1- 
VILEGE, Oc. | 


* The word is Greek aovacy, compounced of the privative| - 


particle &, and gvaas, I take out, or JI hurt, becauſe no 
erſon could be taken out of an af/um without ſacrilege. 
SACRILEGE. 
The firſt aylum was eſtabliſhed at Athens, by the deſcendants 
of Hercules, to ſhelter themſelves from the fury of his ene- 
mies. See HERACLIDEZ. 
The temples, altars, ſtatues, and tombs of heroes, were, 


anciently, the ordinary retreat of thoſe who found themſelves | 


aggrieved by the rigour of the laws, or oppreſſed by the vio- 
lence of tyrants: but of all others, temples were held the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable refuge. It was 15 * that the 
gods took upon them to puniſh the criminal who thus threw 
himſelf upon them; and it had been a great impiety in man 
to take vengeance out of the hands of the immortals. See 
ALTAR, I t£mPpLE, Toms, STATUE, &c. 

The Iſraelites had their cities of refuge, which were of god's 
own appointment; where the guilty, who had not commit- 
ted any deliberate crime, found ſafety and protection. — As 
to the heathens, they allowed refuge and impunity, even to 
the vileſt and moſt flagrant offenders, ſome out of ſuperſtition, 
others for the ſake of peopling their cities; and it was by 
this means, and with ſuch inhabitants, that Thebes, Athens, 
and Rome, were firſt ſtocked, We even read of aſylums at 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls ; and there are 


ſome cities in Germany which ſtill preſerve the ancient right | 


of aſylum. 
Hence, on the medals of ſeveral ancient cities, particular] 
in Syria, we meet the inſcription, AEYAOI, to which 1s 
added, IEPAI, For inſtance, TYPOY IEPAE KAI AET- 
AOS EIANNOE IEPAX KAI ALETAOY.— This quality 
of aſylum was given to them, according to M. Spanheim, in 
regard to their temples, and of the gods revered by them. 
The fame qualities have alſo been given to deities: thus Diana 
of Epheſus is called aovac5,—Add, that the camp formed by 
Romulus and Remus, called aſylum, and which afterwards 
became a city, was a temple erected to the god Aſylzus, 
Geog axovacics, | 
The emperors Honorius and Theodoſius granting the like im- 
munities to churches, the biſhops and monks laid hold of a 
certain tract or territory, without which they fixed the bounds 
of the ſecular juriſdiction : and fo well did they manage 
their privileges, that convents, in a little time, became next 
a-kin to fortreſſes; where the moſt glaring villains were 
in ſafety, and braved the power of the magiſtrate, See 
SANCTUARY, 
Theſe privileges, at length, were extended not only to the 
churches and church-yards, but alſo to the biſhops houſes, 
whence the criminal could not be removed without a legal 
aſſurance of life, and an entire remiſſion of the crime. The 
reaſon of the extenſion was, that they might not be obliged 
to live altogether in the churches, &c. where ſeveral of the 
occaſions of life could not be decently performed. 
But, at length, theſe afy/a, or ſanctuaries, were alſo ſtripped 
of moſt of their immunities, in regard they ſerved to make 
guilt and libertinage more daring and bold-faced. In Eng- 
land, particularly, they were entirely aboliſhed. See the 
article SANCTUARY. | | 
ASYMMETRY *, AsvMMETRIA, a want of propor- 
tion, or correſpondence between the parts of a thing. See 
SYMMETRY. | 
* The word is derived from the privative particle z, our, anc 
u#]poy, d. d. without meaſure, 
In mathematics, the term is particularly uſed for what we 
more uſually call incommenſurability; which is when between 
two quantities there is no common meaſure: as between the 
fide, and diagonal of a ſquare, In numbers, ſurd roots, as 
y 2, Sc. are incommenſurable to rational numbers. See 
IncoMMENSURABLE, SQUARE, SURD, Oc. 


* ASYMPTOTE *, in geometry, a line which continually 


approaches nearer and nearer to another, yet will never meet 
therewith, though indefinitely prolonged. See LINE. 
The word is compounded of the privative particle æ, cy, 
with, and -Jow, I fall; g. 4. incoincident, or which never 
meet.—Some Latin authors call theſe lines intactæ. 
Bertinus rehearſes divers ſorts of a/ymprotes ; ſome ſtrait, others 
curve; ſome concave, others convex, Ec. and further, pro- 
| poſes an inſtrument to deſcribe them withal.— Though, in 
Si the term aſymptotes ſeems appropriated to right 
ines. | 
ASYMPTOTESs, then, are properly right lines, which approach 
nearer and nearer to ſome curve, of which they are ſaid to be 


\ 


A 


infinite diſtance, 


dan never coincide, in regard there is ſtill a portion of a hn 


ASYMPTOTES 


able; but when , as it will be in the common hyper. 


ASYMPTOTE. of a bgarithmzc curve.—If MS (N. 33.) be the 


ASYMPTOTIC Spaces. 
ASYNDETON *, Ar-wgtre, a figure in grammar, im- 


know 


ATAXY *, Arafiz, a want of order or regularity. 


the a/ymptetes; but which, though they and their 
indefinitely continued, would never meet, 
Ahmptotes may be conceived as tangents to 
88 

Two curves are aid to be a/ymptotical, whe 
continually approach, ' without 4 — N thu 
Thus two parabola's, whoſe axes are in the ſame rio 
are aſymptotical to one another. but lin 
Of curves of the ſecond kind, that is, the conic (.9; 
only the hyperbola has aſymptotes, which are two in 
long ago demonſtrated by Apollonius Pergæus. Under 
All curves of the third kind have at leaſt one « 

they may have three; and all curyes of the fourth ke? bu 
have four aſymptotes, See CURVE of higher king. . 
The conchoid, ciſſoid, and logarithmic curve, thou 
reputed geometrical curves, have each alſo one — Not 
MECHANICAL, TRANSCENDENTAL, Ce. + be 
The nature of aſymptotes will be eaſily conceived in the : 
ſtance of the aſymptote of a conchoid,— Suppoſe M M N its 
&c. (Tab. Analyſis, fe. I.) be a part of a conchoid. C. 
pole, and the right line BD, fo drawn that the parts - 
EA, OM, &c. of right lines drawn from the pole 
equal to each other: then will the line BD be an ah 

of the curve: becauſe the perpendicular MI, Sc. i; Ya 
than MO, and MR than MQ, Oc. ſo that the Wage, 
continually approach; yet the points M, Sc. and N. C. 


ö Curye 
2 Conn, © 
Ir c c 

urves at an 


C, Ae 


to keep them aſunder; which portion of a line is infni 
diviſible, and conſequently muſt be diminiſhed infinite 
it become nothing. See DivisIBILITY, INFixir " 
See alſo Cox cHoin. | | 2 
the byperbola, are thus deſcribed.— Su 
right line DE (Tab. Cenics, fig. 20.) drawn through db w. 
tex A of the hyperbola, parallel to the ordinates M » ad 
equal to the conjugate axes, via the part DA, and that AF 
to the ſemi- axis: then, two Ht lines drawn from the centre 
C, of the hyperbola, through the points D and E, iz. te 
right lines C F and CG, are a/ 

kind 


mptotes of the curve. 

If the hyperbola G M R, (fig. 12. 1 2.) be of ay 

whoſe nature with regard to the curve and its ahm, i 
expreſſed, by this general equation x". y* - ; and the 
right line P M be drawn any where parallel to the amp; 
CS, and the parallelogram Þ C O M, be compleated: this 
parallelogram is to the hyperbolic ſpace PM G B, contained 
under the determinate line PM, the curve of the h 
G M indefinitely continued towards G, and the part PB of 
the a/ymptote indefinitely continued the ſame way, as n—y is 
to n: and fo if mz be greater than n, the ſaid ſpace is ſquare- 


bola, the ratio of the foregoing parallel to. that ſpace i 
as © to 1; that is, the 9 than — 
rallelogram, and ſo cannot be had: and when n is leſs than 
7, the parallelogram will be to the ſpace, as a negative num- 
ber to a poſitive one, and the ſaid ſpace is ſquareable, andthe 
ſolid generated by the revolving of the indeterminate ſpace 
GMO about the afymptote CE, is double of the cylinder 
generated by the motion of the parallelogram PCOM about 
the axis CO. 


logarithmic curve, PR an aſymptate, P T the ſubtangent, 
and M P an ordinate; then will the indeterminate fpace 
RPMSz=PMxPT; and the ſolid, generated by the r- 
tation of this curve about the aſymptote VP, will be * of: 
cylinder whoſe altitude 1s equal to the length of the ſubtan- 
gent, and the ſemidiameter of the baſe equal to the ordinate 
V. See LoGARITHMIC,. -. | 
See HYPERBOLA. | 


plying a defect. or want of conjunctions in a ſentence. det 
ConJUNCTION. | 
* "The word is derived from the 
ligo, | bind together. | 
As, in the inſtance, vent, vidi, vici, T came, I ſaw, I con- 
quered; where the copulative et, and, is omitted: or in that 
of Cicero concerning Catiline, abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit* 
or in that verſe of Virgil, 

Ferte citi | frm; date vela, mpellite remos. 
Aſyndeton ftands oppoſed to polyfyndeton, where the copulativs 
are multiplied, See POLYSYNDETON., | > / 
TARAXY *, Arapafiz, a term much uſed by the Scey- 
tics, and Stoics, to denote that calmneſs, and tranquillity of 


privative a, and ou, & 


mind, and that firmneſs of judgment which ſets us free from 


any — or emotions ariſing from ſelf- opinion, and 
edge we imagine ourſelves poſſeſſed of. See Sr old,. 
* The word is purely Greek, compounded of amp, but; 
Eis, order. See Ar Ax x. 
In this ataraxy, they 1 the ſovereign good, or higbel 
bliſs in this life to conſiſt. See Suu MUM benum. 


— — word is compounded. of the privative a, 
Order. i 
Atazia is chiefly uſed in medicine, where 
critical days, or other phænomena of a diſeaſe, is 
See CRITICAL, Sc. . 


and wt I 
the order of th 


The 


IAN, in antiquity, a kind of comic and fatyric 


.THANASIAN Creed. See CREED, Trinity, Or. 


= 


| I ſians. 


| W The 4thanati were a body of _— conſiſting of — thou- 
Y „when any one of them 


1 


A T H 


- +21 have frequent recourſe to an ataxy, or irre- 
The phyſ Ne foitits, when at a loſs to account for any diſ- 


larity 4 The ſpirits, Dr. Drake obſerves, being 
order in the body. 5 bear the blame of a thouſand 


d. are forced to 
alway _— innocent of. See SPIRIT. 

CH IEVEMENT*, in heraldry, the coat of arms of 
ALS ſon or family, duly marſhalled with its external orna- 
ed * ſupporters, helmet, wreath, creſt and motto. See 
_— and Ax us. See alſo SUPPORTER, HELMET, c. 
* word is formed of the French, achevement, finiſhing, 

conſummation, perfection. a 
Such are thoſe uſually hung out on the fronts of houſes af- 
ter the death of ſome conſiderable perſon ; now corruptedly 


called hatchments. 


; eſented on the Roman theatre; ſomewhat leſs ludi- 
pen. the farces on the Engliſh ſtage, and yet leſs grave 
ar ſerious than the Greek and Latin comedies and trage- 
dies. See COMEDY, TRAGEDY, SCENE, Ofc. 

The atellanæ, or fabule gtellanæ of the Romans, anſwered 
to the ſatyræ among the Greeks. See Sa TYR, FABLE, &c. 
They were thus called from Atella, a city of "Tuſcany, where 
they were firſt repreſented z and from whence on account of 
their mirth and humour, they were introduced into Rome. 
They became at length ſo licentious, and impudent, that the 
ſenate was obliged to ſuppreſs them. See SCENIC. ; 
ATHAMADULET , or ATHEMADAULET, the prime 
or chief miniſter in the Perſiam empire. 

* The word, according to Kempter, is properly written in 
the Perſian athemaad dauleth: according to Tavernier, 
athematdoulet according to Sanſon, etmadoulet.— Authors 
ſuppoſe it originally Arabic, and compounded of 7timade and 
Zaulet, that is, the truſt of majeſty ; or according to Taver- 
nier, the ſupport of riches ; according to Kempfer, the prop 
and refuge of the court. LEY 

The athamadulet is much the fame with the grand viſier in 


dent of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances; and has 
the charge of all foreign affairs. He is in effect vice-roy, or 
adminiſtrator of the kingdom: he ifſues the king's mandates, 
or orders, in this ſtile, Bende derga ali il alia etmadaulet, that 
is, I who am the ſupport of the power, the creature of this 
rt, the higheſt of all ports, &c. | 


ATHANATI“, an order of ſoldiers among the ancient Per- | 


* The word is originally Greek, and ſignifies immortal ; be- 
ing compounded of the privative à, and yavams, death. 


fand men, always compleat, becau 
died, another was immediately put into his place. —It was 
for this reaſon that they were called athanati by the Greeks, 
by the Latins immartales. | 
ATHANOR®, inchymiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, 
built of brick and earth, and covered with a tower a- top; pro- 
per to maintain a temperate and equal degree of heat for a 
conſiderable time. See Furnace, HAT, Ce. 


oven, tanneron, from the Hebrew PN tannour, an oven, or 
furnace, whence, with the additional particle al, MIR. 
allannour, &c.— Others chuſe to derive the name from the 
Greek 23217, immortal, becauſe of its durable fire. 
The heat of the athanor is intended or remitted by opening 
or ſhutting a regiſter. See REGISTER. It is made to com- 


i. EL 


municate its heat by tubes or apertures at the ſide of the hear th | 


or fre- place, to ſeveral adjacent veſlels z by which means dif- 
ferent operations are carried on at the ſame time. 

The athanor is alſo called piger Henricus, ſlow. Harry; be- 
cauſe chiefly uſed in the flower operation; and beca when 
once filled with coals, it keeps burning a long time; whence 


the Greeks call it aun, 9. d. giving no trouble, as it does 


not need to be 


continually attended. —It is alſo called the 


Phulofephical furnace, or furnace ef arcana ; ſometimes uterus ; 
chymicus, or ſpagyricus, and popularly the tower furnace, fur- - 


tus turritys, 
ATHEIST#, A9, 4 perſon who denies the Deity; who 
does not believe the exiſtence of à God, ner a Providence; 
and who has no religion, true nor falſe. See Gon, Prov 1- 
DENCE, RELIGINN | or hows f 26) 1 mr eaton 
* The word is detived from the privative a, and o, God. 
in general, a man is ſaid to be an athei/? 
10s ſuperior to nature, that is, 10 men and the other ſenſible 


* > 


ings in the world. See NATURE. Y 


ln this (enſe, Spinoſa may be. ais to be an auhgft;. and it is 
do, a 


an impropriety to rank him, as the learned ci 
mong deifts ; fince he allows of no other God beſide natur e, 


or the univerſe, of which mankind makes a part; and there 
allows of the exiſtence of the world, and 


18 no atheiſt but 

wa own in particular. -See 'SP1No8188. See alſo Ex1+ 

Rana SUBSTANCE, DE1STy . 

0 = diſtinguiſhes three kinds of atheifts.-=Sortic 
utely that there are any gods; others who allow the ext- 


= Turkey : excepting that he has not the command of the ar- | 
WS my, which the viſier has. See VIS TER. 
be athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, preſi- 


- Who deny 


* The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call an 


; 


| 


— 


C 


AT 


4 


ce of gods, but maintain that they do not concern them - 


ATLA: Ses the article: DIO & Ania. 


ſelves with human affairs, and ſo deny a providence ; and 
others who believe there are gods, but think they are eaſily 
appeaſed with a little prayer, or the like; and that they re- 
mit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. See Ei- 
CUREAN, Oc. 

Some diſtinguiſh ſpeculative atheiſts, or thoſe who are ſo from 
principle, and theory—from practical atheiſts, whoſe wicked 
lives lead them to believe, or rather wiſh, that there were 
no God. 

Cicero repreſents it as a probable opinion, that they who ap 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy believe there are no 
gods. — This muſt doubtleſs be meant of the academic philo- 
ſophy, to which Cicero himſelf was attached, and which 
doubted of every thing : on the contrary, the Newtonian phi- 
loſophers are continually recurring to a deity, whom they al- 
ways find at the end of their chain of natural cauſes x. Some 
foreigners have even charged them with making too much 
uſe of the notion of a God in philoſophy, contrary to the rule 
of Horace, Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. See 
ACADEMIC, NEWTONIAN, CAUsE, GRAvITATION, 
ATTRACT10N, Cc. See alſo REr1610v. 

* Among us, the philoſophers have been the principal advo- 
cates for the exiltence of a deity. Witneſs the writings of 
Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, Nieuentijt, &c. To which may be 
added divers others, who, though of the clergy, (as was alſo 
Ray) yet have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their philoſophical 
N in behalf of the exiſtence of a God, e. gr. Derham, Bent 

ey, Whiſton, Sam. and John Clark, Fenelon, &c.—So true is 
that ſaying of Lord Bacon, that though a ſmattering of phi- 
loſophy may lead a man into atheiſm, a deep draught will 


certainly bring him back again to the belief of a God and 
Providence 


ATHELIN G“, among our Saxon anceſtors, was a title of 


honour properly belonging to the heir apparent or preſump- 
tive to the crown, 

* The ward is formed from the Saxon A%eling, of /ESel, 
noble. It is ſometimes alſo written Adeling; Edling, Ethling, 
and Etbeling. See alſo Eoniling, ; 

King Edward the confeſſor being without iſſue, and intending 
to make Edgar, to whom he was great uncle by the mother's 
ſide, his heir; firſt gave him the appellation of A:heling. 

Antiquaries obſerve, that it was frequent among the Saxons to 
annex the word ling or ing to a chriſtian name, to denote the 
ſon, or younger; as Edmundling for the ſon of Edmund, Ed- 
garing for the fon of Edgar: on which footing ſome have 
thought Atheling might primarily import the ſon of a noble- 
man or prince. But, in reality, Atheling, when applied to 
the heir to the crown, ſeems rather to denote a perſon endowed 
with noble qualities, than the ſan of a nobleman, and cor- 
reſponds to the nobilis Cæſar among the Romans. SeeCxsar. 


ATHEN EA, Amate, a feaſt of the ancient Greeks, held 


in honour of Minerva, who was called Ahn. See FEAST. 
Theſe were afterwards called Panathenza. See PANATHE - 
NA. 


IATHEN AU MY, in antiquity, a public place wherein the 


profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the rheto- 
ricians declaimed, and the pocts rehearfed their verſes. 

* The word is Greek, and is derived from Athens, a learned 
city, where many of theſe aſſemblies were held; or from 
the Greek name of Pallas, am, goddeſs of ſcience ; in- 
timating that Athen um was a place conſecrated to Pallas, 
or ſet apart for the exerciſes over which the preſides. | 

The athenza were built in form of amphitheatres ; and were 
all incompaſſed with feats, which Sidonius calls cunei. See 
AMPHITHEATRE. , 


The three moſt celebrated athenæa were thoſe at Athens, at 


Rogngs and at Lions ; the ſecond of which, according to Au- 
relius Victor, was built by the empetor Adrian. 


ATHEROMA, Algpumz, in medicine, a kind of tumour, 


of a pappy conſiſtence, without pain, or diſcolouring the ſkin. 
85 UMOUR. | | 

The atheroma is contained in a eyſtis or membranous bag; 
and does not give way when touched with the finger, nor re- 
tains any dent after preſſure, See CysT1s, and Incys- 
TATED. | a Ts | 
The atheroma is thus called from the Greek al nea, a kind of 
pap or pulp which the matter of this tumor reſembles.—It 
Bs near a-kin to the Meliceris and Steatoma; and cured like 
them by ſefion. See MELIiCERTs, and STEATOMA. 


ATHLE TA *, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength, and agili- 


| ty, diſtiplined to perform in the public games. See Game, 


- GyYMNASTIC, Oc. | 


owns no be- 


The word is originally Greek, abanms, formed from aß he; 
ctrertamen, combat; whence alſo a 3agy, the prize, or reward 
.., adjudged the victor. 15 

Under athletæ were comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runners, 

leapers, throwers of the diſk, and thoſe practiſed in other 

exerciſes exhibited in the Olympic, Pythian, and other ſo- 


| lemn ſports; for the conquerorswherein, there were eſtabliſh- 


ed prizes. | | 3 
From the five uſual exerciſes, the athlete were alſo denomii 
nated werlab on, and by the 


Latins quinquertiones ; at leaſt 


ſuch as profeſſed them all. See PENTATHLON. 


AT HIL ETI C Can. See the article Cxown. 


ATL AN. 


ATM 


ATL ANTIC Ocean. See the article Oc Ax. 
ATLANTIS“, in antiquity, an iſland ſpoke of by Plato, 


and other writers, under ſome extraordinary circumſtances; 


and rendered famous by a controverſy among the moderns, | 


concerning its place and exiſtence. 

* The Atlantis took its name from Atlas, Neptune's eldeſt 

ſon, who ſucceeded his father in the government thereof. 

The moſt diſtin account of this celebrated country, is given 
us in Plato's Timeus, and Critias ; which amounts, in a few 
words, to what follows. The Atlantis was a large iſland 
© in the weſtern ocean, ſituate before, or oppoſite to, the 
&* ſtraights of Gades. Out of this iſland there was an 
«« eaſy paſſage into ſome others, which lay near a large con- 
e tinent exceeding all Europe and Aſia. Nora ſettled in 
this iſland, which he diſtributed among his ten ſons ; to 
<< the youngeſt fell the extremity of the iſland called Gadir, 
« which in the language of the country ſignifies fertile, or 
„ abundant in ſheep. The deſcendants of Neptune reigned 
© here from father to ſon, for a great number of generations, 
„ in the order of primogeniture, during the ſpace of 9000 
years. They alſo poſſeſſed ſeveral other iflands ; and paſ- 
<« ſing into Europe and Africa, ſubdued all Libya as far as 
Egypt, and all Europe to Aſia Minor, At length the iſland 
© ſunk under water; and for a long time afterwards, the 
© ſea thereabouts was full of flats and ſhelves.” 
The learned Rudbeck, profeſſor in the univerſity of Upſal, 
in an expreſs treatiſe intitled, Atlantica ſive Manheim, main- 
tains, very ſtrenuouſly,that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden and Nor- 
way; and attributes to his country, whatever the ancients have 
ſaid of their Atlantis or Atlantic iſland. -- But after the little 
abridgment we have given of Plato's account, the reader will 
be ſurprized to find Sweden taken for the Atlantis: and ac- 
cordingly, though Rudbeck's work be full of uncommoneru- 
dition, the author paſſes for a viſionary in this point. 
Others will have America to be the Atlantis ; and hence in- 
fer, that the new world was not unknown to the ancients : 
but what Plato ſays, does by no means quadrate thereto.— 
America ſhould rather ſeem to be the vaſt continent beyond 
the A:lantis, and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato. 
Kircher, in his Mundus ſubterraneus, and Becman, in his 
#*/tory of Iflands, Chap. 5. advance a much more probable 
opinion than that of Rudbeck. — The Atlantis, according to 
them, was a large iſland extended from the Canaries to the 
Azores ; and theſe iſlands are the remains thereof not ſwa]- 
lowed up by the ſea, See Is LAND. 

ATLAS, in architecture, is a name given to thoſe figures, or 
halt-figures of men, ſometimes uſed inftead of columns, or 
pilaſters ; to ſupport any member of architecture, as a balco- 
ny, or the like. See CoLumn, Cc. 

heſe are otherwiſe called Telamones, See TELAMON. 

ATLAS, in anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, which ſupports the head. —See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 
6. *. See alſo VERTEBRA, and Neck. 

It is ſo called in alluſion to the celebrated mountain Atlas, 
in Africa, which is ſo high, that it ſeems to bear the hea- 
vens; and to the fable, in which, Atlas, the king of this 
country, is ſaid to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders. 
The atlas has no ſpiny apophyſes; becauſe the motions of 
the head do not turn on this vertebra, but on the ſecond. As 


it is obliged to turn about as often as the head moves round, 


had there been any ſpiny apophyſes, it would have incom- 
moded the motion of the muſcles in the extenſion of the 
head. It is alſo of a finer and firmer texture than the other 
vertebræ; and differs further from them in that thoſe re- 
ceive at one end, and are received at the other, whereas this 
receives at both extremes; for two eminences of the occiput 
are inſerted within its two upper cavities, which makes its 


articulation with the head: and at the ſame time, two other 


eminences of the ſecond vertebra are received within its two 
2 cavities, by means of which they are articulated toge- 
ther. 
ATLAS is alſo a title given to books of univerſal geography, 
containing maps of the known parts of the world; as if they 
were viewed from the top of that celebrated mountain, which 
the ancients eſteemed the higheſt in the world ; or rather on 
account of their holding the whole world like atlas. 
We have alſo atlas's of particular parts, ſea-atlas's, &fc,— 
The firſt work under this denomination was the Great Atlas 
of Blaew. | LILY 
ATMOSPHERE, ATmosrH#RA, an appendage of our 
earth; conſiſting of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubſtance, called 
air, which ſurrounds the terraqueous globe to à conſiderable 


height, gravitates towards its centre, and on its ſurface, is] 
carried along with it, and partakes of all its motions both 


annual and diurnal. See EARTE. 

By atmoſphere is uſually underſtood the whole maſs, or aſ- 
ſemblage of ambient air : though, among ſome of the more 
accurate writers, the atmoſphere is reſtrained to that part of 
the air next the earth, which receives vapours and exhala- 
tions; and is terminated by the refraction of the ſun's light. 
See REFRACTION. 1 e 
The further or higher ſpaces, though perhaps not wholly de- 
ſtitute of air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by a finer ſub- 


ATM 


A late eminent author conſiders the atmi/alr. ; 

chymical veſſel, wherein the matter of 9 a ] 
lunary bodies is copiouſly floating; and thus ex 3 of ſu. 
continual action of that non furnace the "Ages to the 
innumerable operations, ſublimations, ſeparations.” Whence 
tions, digeſtions, fermentations, putrefaCtions, &. Mrs ang 


5 1ST R. Chy. 
or the nature, conſtitution, properti : 
of the atmoſphere, ſee the 1 wn. diverſities, Se. 
We have a large apparatus of inſtruments 
dicating and meaſuring the ſtate and altera 
ſphere ; as, barometers, thermometers, h 
meters, anemometers, &c, ſee each under! . 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, Hrotowtre. article, 
The atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the — 1 
dies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of moſt oy Abr. 
tions here below; as generation, corruption, diſoluti mus 
Sce GENERATION, CORRUPTION, Dissorurion 1 
It is one of the great diſcoveries of the modern hiloſ Kok 
that the ſeveral motions attributed by the — 8 
vacui, are really owing to the preſſure of the atmoſph 11 
the ſame is alſo in ſome meaſure owing the eb n f a 
dies. See FuGA-Yacui, Pume, PRESSURE, &9; * 
Meigbi of the ATMOSPHERE.-—Organical bodies are eculi 
affected by this preſſure: to this, plants owe their te, 
and animals their reſpiration, circulation, nutrition 807 * 
PLANT, ANIMAL, VEGETATION, CixcvLaTion. 25 
UNS alſo we —— conſiderable alterations in the 8 
mal ceconomy, with regard to health, life, di & 
HEALTH, oe . | is Cileaſe, Oc. be 
And hence, a calculus of the preciſe quantity of thi 
becomes a point worthy of aac. Og bodies, — = 
way preſſed on by theincumbent atmoſphere; and the we i 
they ſuſtain is equal to a cylinder of air, whoſe baſe is 4 | 
to the ſuperficies of our bodies —Now, a cylinder of 10 
the height of the atmoſphere, is equal to a cylinder of water 
of the ſame baſe, and thirty-five foot high; or a cylinder 
of mercury, twenty-nine inches high ; as appears from the 
Torricellian experiment; as alſo from the height to which 
water aſcends in pumps, ſiphons, & c. See Toxrictiiian 
See alſo Pump, S1PHON, Sc. ' 
Hence it follows, that every foot ſquare of the ſuperficies of 
our bodies, is preſſed upon by a weight of air equal to thirty- 
five cubical feet of water; and a cubical foot of water, be- 
ing found by experiment to weigh ſeventy-ſix pound Troy 
5 therefore the compaſs of a foot ſquare upon the ſu- 
perficies of our bodies, ſuſtains a quantity of air equal to 
2260 pound: for 76+35=2660; and ſo many foot ſquare 
as the ſuperficies of our body contains, ſo many times 2660 
pound does that body bear. 
Hence, if the ſuperficies of a man's body contain fifteen 
ſquare feet, which is pretty near the truth, he will ſuſtain a 
weight equal to 39900 pound, for 2660+15= 39900, which 
is above thirteen tun for the ordinary load. 
The difference of the weight of the air which our bodies 
ſuſtain at one time more than another, is alſo very great. 
— The whole weight of air which preſſes upon our bodies 
when the mercury is higheſt in the barometer, is equal to 
39900 pounds. Whence, the difference between the greateſt 
and the leaſt preſſure of air upon our bodies, may be proved 
to be equal to 3982 pounds. 
The difference of the air's weight, at different times, 1s 
meaſured by the different height to which the mercury is 
raiſed in the barometer ; and the greateſt variation of the 
height of the mercury being three inches, a column of air of 
any affignable baſe equal to the weight of a cylinder of mer. 
on of the ſame baſe, and of the altitude of three inches, 
will be taken off from the preſſure upon a body of an equal 
baſe, at ſuch times as the mercury is three inches lower in 
the barometer ; ſo that every inch ſquare of the ſurface of 
our bodies, is preſſed upon at one time more than another, 
by a weight of air equal to the weight of three cubical inches 
of mercury. Now a cubical foot of water being feven- 
ty-ſix pound; a cubical foot of mercury is 1064 pound 
—102144 drams: and as 102144 drams is to a cubica 


foot, or, which is all one, 1728 cubical inches, ſo is $9 


drams, to one cubical inch. So that a cubical inch of mer- 
cury being very near =59 drams ; and there being 144 ſquare 
inches in a foot ſquare, therefore a maſs of mercury of a * 
ſquare, =144 ſquare inches, and if three inches high, mu 
contain 432 cubical inches of mercury, which x 59 (the num- 
ber of drams in a cubical inch of mercury) makes 254 
drams.—And this weight does a foot ſquare of the ſurtace 
of our bodies, ſuſtain at one time more than at — ; 
Suppoſe again, the ſuperficies of an human body =15 * 
ſquare; then would the body ſuſtain at one time more t : 
at another, a weight =15 x 25488=382230 drams (47790 
ounces) =3890z pound Troy. _ "IM 
Hence, it is fo far from being a wonder that We — 
ſuffer in our health, by a change of weather; that It * by 
greateſt, we do not always do ſo.—For when we © - 
that our bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a tun a. 


contrived for in. 
tions of the at. 
Ygrometers, mano. 


ſtance called æther; and are hence denominated the @therea! 
region, or ſpace, See ETHER, HEAVEN, &c, 
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ATM 


it is ſurprizing that every ſuch change 
ve ann — the Fame o our bodies to pieces, r 
eh Henkels of our bodies being ſo much ſtraightned 
.* creaſed preſſure, would ſtagnate the blood up to the 
1 joe and the circulation would quite ceaſe, if nature 
yer : 


often , 
does not ent rel 


In effect, 


a ived, that when the reſiſtance to the cir- 
had not _ 2 the impetus, by which the heart 
_— ſhould be ſo too.—For, upon an increaſe of the 
_—_ of the air, the lungs will be more forcibly expanded, 
. h reby the blood more intimately broken and divided, 
** pp — fitter for the more fluid ſecretions, ſuch 
5 p the nervous fluid; by which the heart will be more 
1 8” contra2ted. And the blood's motion towards the 
5 i the body being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater 
— to the brain, where the preſſure of the air is taken 
by the cranium upon which ſcore alſo, more ſpirits will 
b Ml rated, and the heart, on that account too, be more en- 
ted to carry on the circulation, through all paſſable canals, 
whilſt ſome others, towards the ſurface, are obſtructed, 

Hr ART, CIRCULATION, Ce. f 

The moſt conſiderable alteration made in the blood, up- 
on the air's greater or leſſer preſſure on the ſurface of 
our bodies, is its rendring the blood more or leſs compact, 

and making it croud into a leſs, or expand into a greater 
ſpace, in the veſſels it enters. — For the air contained in 

the blood, always keeps it ſelf in æquilibrio with the external 

air that preſſes upon our bodies; and this it does by a con- 

ſtant niſus to unbend it ſelf, which is always proportionable 

to the compreſſing weight by which it was bent: fo that if 
the compreſſion or weight of the circumambient air be ever 
ſo little abated, the air contained within the blood unfolds its 
ſpring, and forces the blood to take up a larger ſpace than it 
did before. See BLOOD, HEAr, Corp, Cc. 

The reaſon we are not ſenſible of this preſſure, is well ex- 
plained by Borellus, de mot. nat. a grav. fac. prop. 29. &c.— 
After ſhewing that ſand perfectly rammed in a hard veſſel is 
not capable by any means of being penetrated or parted, not 
even by a wedge ; and likewiſe that water contained in a 
bladder compreſſed equally on all fides, cannot yield or give 
way in any part: he proceeds, © in like manner, within the 
« ſkin of an animal are contained a diverſity of parts, ſome 
« hard, as bones; others ſoft, as muſcles, nerves, membranes, 
« +, others fluid, as blood, fat, Sc. Now it is not poſh- 
« ble the bones ſhould be broke or diſplaced in the body, un- 
&« leſs the weight lay heavier on one part than other, as we 


“e ſo that it lay equally all around, upwards, downwards, 
« and ſideways, and no part of the ſkin be exempt therefrom, 
« it is evidently impoſſible any fracture or luxation ſhould 


&« follow, The ſame may be obſerved of the muſcles and |. 


« nerves; which, though ſoft, yet being compoſed of ſolid 
« flores, do mutuaily ſuſtain each other, and reſiſt the com- 
« mon weight, The fame holds of blood, and the other 
&« humours; and as water does not admit any manifeſt con- 
« denſation, fo the animal humours contained in their veſſels 
< may ſuffer an attrition from an impulſe made in one or 
* more particular places, but can never be forced out of 
their veſſels by an univerſal compreſſion. It follows, that 
* as none of the parts undergo either ſeparation, luxation, 
* contulion, or any other change of ſituation ; it is impoſ- 
idle any ſenſe of pain ſhould enſue, which can only be 
* the effect of a ſolution of continuity.“ This is confirmed 
by what we ſee in divers, Cc. See Diving. 3 
The ſame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle; who including 
a young frog in a veſſel half full of water, and intruding ſo 
much air as that the water may ſuſtain eight times the 
welg it it otherwiſe would; yet the animalcule, notwithſtand- 
ng the great tenderneſs of its ſkin, did not ſeem to be at all 
affecte thereby. | | 
For the effects of the removal of the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, ſee AI1R-pump,—PFor the cauſe of the variations in the 
Weiglit and preſſure of the atmoſphere, ſee BAROMETER. 
erght of the AruosrnEA f. The height of the atmoſphere 
HA about which the modern naturalifts have been very 
»1c1t0us. -Had not the air an elaſtic power, but were every 
top ſame denſity, from the ſurface of the earth to 
n 1 2 limit of the atmoſphere, like water, which is e- 
— i enſe at all depths; it being above obſerved that the 
* t of the column of air reaching to the top of the at- 
— is equal to the weight of the mercury contained in 
_ Kometer; and the proportion of weight likewiſe being 
wn between equal bulks of air and mercury; it were 


=44 to find the height of ſuch column, and conſequently of | 


L ma: itſelf, —For a column of air one inch high, 
Bine " equal column of gone Ru 1 to 10800; it is 
900 foot wy 3 ſuch columns of air, that is, a column 
and const ign, : equa] in weight to one inch of mercury : 
NCI pins the 30 inches of mercury ſuſtained in the 


Which footing the height of the atmoſphere would only be 


— Boca foot, or little more than five Engliſh miles high. See 


Kren 
ut t l i — = . 
ad Haſh by its elaſtic property, being liable to expand 


„require a column of air 27000 foot high, on] 


England, 8 and Italy, that the 
compreſſed by different weights, are reciprocall portion: 
to thoſe weights themſelves; or, T NN 


hen that the air takes up the lets 
ſpace, the more it is preſſed: it follows, that the air in the 


upper regions of the atmoſphere where the weight is ſo much 
ar, an. be — or ee nearer the ſurface of the earth; 
and conlequently that the height of the atmy/bher 
much higher than is above aſſigned. gee malt be 
If we ſuppoſe the height of the whole atmoſphere divided into 
innumerable equal parts; the denſity of the air in each of the 
ſaid parts being as its quantity, and the weight of the at- 
moſphere being alſo as the quantity of the whole incumbent 
air; it is evident the weight of the incumbent air is every 
where as the quantity of air contained in the ſubjacent part 
which makes a difference between each two contiguous parts 
of incumbent air. Now, we have a theorem in geometry, 
that where the differences of magnitudes are geometrically 
proportionable to the magnitudes themſelves, thoſe macnitudes 
are in continual arithmetical proportion; wherefore if, ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition, the altitude of the air by the con- 
tinual addition of the new parts into which it is divided, do 
increaſe in a continual arithmetical proportion; its denſity will. 
be diminiſhed, or which amounts to the ſame, its gravity n- 
creaſed, in continual geometrical proportion. 
From ſuch a ſeries it is eaſy, by making two or three barome- 
trical obſervations of the rarity of the air at two or three 
different heights, to find its rarity at any other height, or 
the height correſponding to any rarity ; and conſequently the 
altitude of the whole atmoſphere, ſuppoſing the utmolt degree 
of rarity known, beyond which the air cannot go. See the 
_— BaRoM ys SERIES, PROGRESSION, Ec. See 
o Greg. aftron. « geom. leg. 5. prop. 3. and Hally in Phi- 
loſoph. Praleet Ne r. MATES 5 
It muſt not be bere omitted, that ſome obſervations made 
by Caſſini and his aſſociates, ſeem to render this method pre- 
carious.— In continuing the meridian line of the obſervatory 
at Paris, they meaſured the altitudes of ſeveral mountains 
with great accuracy; noting the height of the barometer at 
the top of each; and found, that the rarefictions of the air as 
you alcend from the level of the earth, are much greater 
than they ought to be, according to this proportion. 
Suſpecting, therefore, the juſtneſs of the experiments, the 
royal academy made divers others, under great dilatations of 
air, far exceeding the rarities found on the tops of the moun- 
tains; the reſult whereof was, that they all exactly anſwered 
the proportion of the incumbent weights. Whence it ſhould 
follow, that the higher air about the tops of mountains, is 
of a different nature, and obſerves a different law from that 
near the earth. 
The reaſon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
groſs vapours and exhalations here, more than there; which 
vapours being leſs elaſtic and not capable of ſo much rare- 
faction as the pure air above: the rarefactions of the pure air 
increaſe in a greater ratio than the weights diminiſh, —M. 
Fontenelle, however, from ſome experiments of M. de la 
Hire, accounts for the phænomenon in a different manner; 
alledging, that the elaſtic power of air is increaſed by the 
admixture of humidity therewith; and conſequently, that 
the air near the tops of mountains, being moiſter than that 
below, becomes thereby more elaſtic, and rarefies in a grea- 
ter ratio than naturally and in a drier ſtate it would. —But 
Dr. Jurin ſhews, that the experiments produced to ſupport 
this ſyſtem, are by no means concluſive. Append. ad Jarenii 
geograph. | uy 
Be this as it will, the rarities of the air at different heights 
proving not to bear any conſtant proportion to the weights 
wherewith they are preſſed ; experiments made with baro- 
meters at the feet and tops of mountains, cannot give the 
height of the atmoſphere - fince our obſervations are all made 
near the earth ; whereas the greater part of the atmoſphere is 
far beyond ; and the farther from us, the farther does it 


ſpaces it takes up, when 


Hire, therefore, after Kepler, has recourſe to the more an- 
cient ſimple and ſecure way of aſcertaining the height of the 
atmoſphere ; viz. from the conſideration of the crepuſcula. 
It is allowed by aſtronomers, that when the ſun is 18? be- 
low the horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the twilight; now 
the ray whereby we do it, can be no other than a horizontal 
line, or a tangent to the earth in the place where the obſerver 
is. But this ray cannot come directly from the ſun, which 
is under the horizon; and muſt therefore be a ray reflected to 
us by the laſt inner and concave ſurface of the atmoſphere. 
We are to ſuppoſe that the ſun when 18“ below the horizon, 
emits a ray which is a tangent to the earth, and ſtrikes upon 
this laſt ſurface of the atmoſphere, and is thence reflected to, 
our eye, being ſtill a tangent, and horizontal. If there were 
no atmoſphere, there would be no crepuſculum ; and conſe- 
quently if the atmoſphere were not ſo high as it is, the cre- 
puſculum would begin and end when the ſunis at a leſs di- 
ſtance from the horizon than 189, and contrarily.—Hence 
we gather, that the largeneſs of the arch by which the ſun 
is depreſſed when the crepuſculum begins or ends, dete mines 
the height of the atmoſphere, We are to note however, 
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ſeem to recede from the nature and laws of ours. —M. de la 
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the refraction, which raifes the ſun ſo much higher than hep 


would be; and 16! more for the height of the upper limb of | 


the ſun, which is ſuppoled to ſend the ray, above his centre, 


which is ſuppoſed to be 18 low, The remaining arch, there- 


fore, which determinates the height of the atmoſphere, is only 
15* 1 

Two rays, one direct, and the other reflected, but both tan- 
gents to the earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in the atmoſphere 
at the point of reflection, and comprehend an arch between 
them of 17 125 whereof they are tangents. —Hence it fol- 
lows from the nature of the circle, that aline drawn from 
the centre of the earth, and cutting the arch in two, will 
go to the point of concurrence of thoſe two rays; and as it 
is eaſy finding the exceſs of this line above the ſemidiameter of 
the earth, which is known, it is eaſy to find the height of 
the atmoſphere, which is only that exceſs. —On this principle 
M. de la Hire diſcovers the height of the atmoſphere to be 
37223 fathoms, or near 17 French leagues. Ihe ſame me- 
thod was made uſe of by Kepler, who only rejected it, be- 


cauſe it gave the height of the atmoſphere 20 times greater 
than he otherwiſe allowed it. | 


It muſt be added, that in this calculus, the direct and re- 
flected rays are ſuppoſed to be right lines; whereas in fact 
. e curves, formed by the perpetual refraction the rays 


undergo in preſſing through a ſeries of different denſities of 


air,—Computing, then, upon them as two ſimilar curves; 
or rather as a ſingle curve, one extreme whereof is a tan- 
gent to the earth : its vertex equally diſtant from both the ex- 
tremes, determines the height of the atmoſphere ; which there- 
fore, will be found ſomewhat lower than in the former caſe; 
the point of concurrence of two right lines, which are here 
only tangents to the curve, the one at one end, and the 
other at the other, being higher than the vertex of the curve. 
On this footing, M. de la Hire finds the at megphere 35362 
fathoms, or 16 leagues. H. de Þ Acad. Roy. des ſcienc. an. 
1713. p. 71. See the articles REFRACTION, CREPUS- 
CULUM, &c. 


Lunar ATMOSPHERE, — That the moon is ſurrounded, like 


the earth, with a changeable atmoſphere, ſee evinced under 
the article Moo. | 

The reality of the atmoſpheres of the other planets, ſee alſo 
under the article PLANET. | 


For the atmoſpheres of comets, and the ſun, ſee Comer and 


Sud. — See allo MAcu Lx, &c. 


ATMOSPHERE of the Sun. See SUN, and ZoDIACAL Light. 
ATMOSPHERE of ſolid, or conſiſtent bodies, is a kind of ſphere 


formed by the effluvia, or minute corpulcles emitted from 
them. See SPHERE, and EFFLUVIA, 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſhew that all bodies, even the har- 


deſt and moſt coherent, as gems, &c. have their atmoſpheres. | 


See GEM. See alſo MAdNET, MAGNETISM, Oc. 


ATOM“, Archos, in philoſophy, a part, or particle of matter 


ſo minute as to be indiviſible. See CORPUSCLE, 

* The word is Greek, «744© ; formed of the privative a, 

and Tere, I cut, I divide. 

Atoms are properly the minima nature, the laſt or ultimate 
particles into which bodies are diviſible; and are conceived 
as the firſt rudiments, or component parts of all phyſical mag- 
nitude, or the pre-exiſtent and incorruptible matter whereof 
bodies were formed. See PARTICLE, Bop, &c. 


The notion of atoms ariſes hence, the matter is not divi-| 


ſible in inſinitum. See MATTER, and DIvISIBILLTY. 


And hence the Peripatetics are led to deny the reality of a- | 


toms, together with that of mathematical points: an atem, 


ſay they, either has parts, or it has none: if it have none, | 


it is a mere mathematical point: if it have, then do theſe 
parts alſo conſiſt of others, and ſo to infinity. See Con- 


.. TINUITY, Ec. 


But this is to recede from the genuine character of atoms, which 
are not eſteemed indiviſible, becauſe of their want of big- 


neſs, or parts; (for all phyſical magnitude muſt have three 


dimenſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs ; and all extenſi- 


on is diviſible) but they are indiviſible on account of their 
ſolidity, hardneſs, and impenetrability, which preclude all 


diviſion, and leave no vacancy for the admiſſion of any fo- 
reign force to ſeparate or diſunite them. See INDIVISIBLE, 
DivisiBILIT Y, EXTENSION, MATTER, Cc. 

As atoms are the firſt matter, it is neceſſary they ſhould be in- 
diſſolvible, in order to their being incorruptible. Sir Iſaac 


Newton adds, that it is alſo. required they be immutable, in 
order to the world's continuing in the ſame ſtate, and bodies 
being of the ſame nature now as formerly, See HARDN Ess. 
Hence the ancients were alſo led to maintain atoms, eternal; 


for that what is immutable muſt be eternal, See ETER- 
NITY. 
They alſo added gravity, and in conſequence thereof, moti- 


on, to. their atoms: and further, obſerving that atoms thus 
falling perpendicularly, could not join or unite together; 
they ſuper- added a fortuitous or fide motion, and furniſhed 
them with certain hooked parts, in order to enable them to 


catch and hang the better together. And from a caſual or 
fortuitous jumble of theſe hamous atoms, they ſuppoſed the 
whole univerſe to be formed, See DECLINATION, GRA- 
vIT Y, MoT10oN, Ec. 


ATT 


or a method of accounting for the 0 


all things, from the ſuppoſition of atoms. eng. ora of found 
1 and motion, See Aron, Wor, Ge ed with pray. in ſuc 
he atomical philoſophy was firſt broached d By th 
Moſchus, a Sidonian, ſome time before the Tp taught h, may 
Leucippus and Democritus probably learnt it f han war. if A. 
it ho moſt CO and improved by Bete; vc 10 J. 
it became alſo denominat . 3. >, ben / 
EPICUREAN, e ene hiloſophy, * of 1 
It has been ſince retrieved by Gaſſen any p 
now eſpouſed and — by 2 — — . and i = 
phical world, under the denomination of the cor e Philaſ, ATTAC 
laſophy. See CORPUSCULAR Philoſophy. Puſeula thr. vilege 
ATONEMENT. See Expiartion LusTR own 
PITIATION, SACRIFICE, Ge. x ATION, Py. precir 
ATONY*, Arona, in medicine, Cc. a want of ton ATI 
ſion; or a relaxation of the ſolids of a human den or {eq- of be 
ſioning a loſs of ſtrength, faintings, G c. See 1. beci. Ar TAC 
OLA, FiBRE, RELAXATION, Ec. | Elen, r 
Ihe word is compound ivative . 88 
of ee, tends, n ies n O, tone, We | 
ATRABILARIZ Capſule. See Cary x ral n 
AT RABILIS, in the ancient medicine black or aduf} }; dy 
"= BiLE, and Apusr. en uin 3 
trabilis was one of the great humours of th anc: trenc 
cians; whence aroſe he atrabilary, _ er; 3 phy. of a | 
ments; anſwering to what we call melancholy. See Ron THF 
TEMPERAMENT, MELANCHOLY, Cc. Moug, It is 
A IR OP H Y, Arabia, a diſeaſe, wherein the body orf 2 
of its parts, do not receive the neceſſary nutriment bu Ki ] _ 
dle or walle inſenſi 2 » bat dun. 5 attac! 
a ibly. See NUTRIT10N, | col 
The word is compounded of the privati ; | 
7 gte, | feed, 8 9. d. — por. — hes | 45 
Under atrophy may be reduced what we commonly call — 
Jumptions, phthiſes, & c. See CONSUMPTION, rn 1 Full 
4 rg Loni», is natural in old age, called atrophia ſer 1 fervi 
ATTACHINGY®, or ATTACHMENT, in law, the tak 3 = 
or apprehending a perſon or thing either by eommandment = 74 
writ, Sce COMMANDMENT, WRIT, and Re-arr , . 
MENT. , | es 2 . Seve 
*The word is farmed of the French attacher, to faſten, tie, 1 171 
and that from the corrupt Latin attachiare, of we, 1 1 lon 
weave to; or rather, as others think, from the Celtic ta; 4 hi 4 
a nail, and tacha, to nail. + 3 — 
Lambard makes this difference between an arreſt, and an . 4 bare 
tachment ; that an arreſt proceeds out of an inſcrior court h 3 x i 
precept only, and an attachment out of a higher cout 0 ; * 
ther by precept or writ; and that a precept to arreſt hat . 3 
theſe formal words, duci facias, &c. and a writ of attach | 4 
theſe, præcipimus tibi quad attachies talem, & habeas em u. O 
ram nobis. See ARREST. #5 ; 21 
By this it appears, that he who arreſts, carries the patty u. Woo 
reſted to another higher perſon, to be diſpoſed of forchwith; . : 
whereas he that attaches keeps the party attached, and pr- cop! 
ſents him in court at the day aſſigned in the attachment. der 
There is this further difference, that an arreſt lies on|y upon Iy b 
the body of a man; and an attachment ſometimes on his goo <a 
too : for a man may be attached by an hundred ſheep, Ar 
ATTACHMENT by writ, differs from diſtreſs in this, thi Att 
an attachment does not reach lands, as a diſtreſs does; anl by \ 
that a diſtreſs does not touch the body, which an attachment 5 
does. Vet the two are frequently conſounded together, indi 
In the moſt common uſe, an atiachment is an apprehenſion as | 
a man by his ,body, to bring him to anſwer the action d whe 
the plaintiff. —A diſtreſs with a writ, is the taking of a man; ed 
a diſtreſs without a writ, is the taking of a man's goods fe rati 
ſome real cauſe, as rent, ſervice, & c. dee Di STRESS, | Atte 
ATTACHMENT out of the Chancery, is had of courſe, upon ehu 
affida vit made that the defendant was ſerved with a ſubpa1, vani 
and appears not; or iſſueth upon not performing ſome od! Att, 
or decree. See CHANCERY. | be att 
After the return of this attachment by the ſheriff, quod nn of pea 
inventus in balliva ſua ; another attachment, with proclams cou 
tion, iſſues: and if he appear not thereupon, a commiiun out 
of rebellion. See REBELLION, &c. | Att 
ATTACHMENT of the Foreft, is one of the three courts beldi ing 
the foreſt. See FOREST, . | dea 
The lower court is called the court of attachment, ot wood- nou 
mote-court, the mean ſwani-mote, the higheſt, the juſtice Bill o 
in eyre's ſeat, See SWANIMOTE, and JUSTICE... tain 
The court of attachments ſeems ſo called, becauſe the verde- fon 
rors of the foreſt have therein no other authority, but 0 ATT 
ceive the attachments of offenders againſt. vert and ve Judy 
taken by the foreſters, and to inroll them, that they may be con 
| preſented or puniſbed at the next juſtice · ſeat. 8 tior 
This attachment is. by three means ; by goods and _ dee 
by body, pledges, and mainprize; or by body only.— 1 If 1 
court is held every forty days throughout the year: whe tha 
it is alſo denominated forty -days court. (3. 2 bro 
ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is, by virtue of a man PN." den 
le Il anoth hat e hereto he himſc'' be If 
; lege, to call another to that court whereto he W If 
longs, and in reſpect whereof he is privileged to anſwer \v im} 
action. See PRIVILEGE. , | ATT 
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hy, denotes the doctrine of atoms; Foreign ATTACHMENT, is an attachment of goods or 7. 1 
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Y ATTACK in flank, is to attack both ſides of the baſtion. See 
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fo 4 within a liberty Or 1 to . ſome creditor with- 

_ ; 1) OREIGN, 

in ſuch city Of * ＋ Thee; 22 
the cuſtom oods in the hands of a ſtranger: as, 
attach money Or B B 

may" B. 101. and C. owes A. 101. B. may attach the 

if A. 2 hands of C. to ſatisfy himſelf. 

I HIAME NT A Bonorum, in our ancient law - 
A 1 otes a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chattels of 
bots on ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the legal 
q or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the action, $ 
ENTA de ſpinis & beſco, ſignifies an ancient pri- 

; nted to the other officers of foreſts, to take to their 
vilege . thorns, bruſh, and windfalls, within their own 
oecincds or liberties. See Fox Es T. : 

ACK, an attempt upon any perſon or thing; or the act 
SAL inning a combat, or diſpute. See AGGRESSOR. 

RN N in the military art, is an attempt or engagement 
wp fear poſt, a body of troops, or the like. See BATTLE, 

ASSAULT. . | 

in, to make, to ſuſtain an attack, &c, Seve- 
phos . — wrote of the art of attacking and defending. 

n is an effort made by the beſiegers with 
1 mines, galleries, c. to make themſelves maſters 
of a fortreſs, in attacking one of its ſides. See SIEGE, For- 
IFICATION, WORK, Oc. 

It is a rule, always to attack on the weakeſt fide ; unleſs 
there be ſuperior reaſons for the contrary—as was the caſe at 
the ſiege of Liſle : the part where prince Eugene made his 
attack was the ſtrongeſt in the whole place. Savin, Nouv. 
Ecol. Milit. p. 338, ſeg. : | 

In ſieges, there are ſometimes one, ſometimes two, or at moſt 
three attacks, —The attacks, where ſeveral, ought to have a 


communication. 


Falſe ATTACK, 1 that which is not fo vigorouſly proſecuted ; 
ferving only to make a diverſion among the beſieged, and to 
oblige them to divide their forces, that the true attack may be 
carried on with greater ſucceſs. See FALsE, and FEIN T. 


BASTION. f 
Line of ATTACK. See the article LINE. 


AT TAIN DER, in law, is when a man has committed fe- 


him for the ſame. | | 
The children of a perſon attainted of treaſon cannot be heirs 
to him, or any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble before, 
his poſterity are hereby degraded and made baſe : nor can this 
corruption of blood be ſalved but by an act of parliament, un- 
le the judgment be reverſed by a writ of error. See Ar- 
TAINTED, KD, | 

Our ancient laws make this difference between attainder 


upon the verdict ; but not attainted till it appeared he was 
no clerk, or being a clerk, and demanded by his ordinary, 
could not purge - himſelf, See CLERGY,—Add, that attain- 
der is more extenſive than conviction; conviction being on- 
ly by the jury, whereas attainder may alſo be by outlawry, 
confeſſion of the party, or the like. See CoNvICTION, 


Attainder by appearance, is either by canfefſion, by battel, or 


lony, treaſon, or other crime, and judgment is paſſed upon} 


and conviftion, that a man was ſaid to be convicted preſently} 


A man is attainted two ways; by appearance, or by proceſs.| 


by verdit, —Confefion, whereof attaint grows, is twofold ; 
one at the bar before the judges, when the priſoner, upon his 
indictment read, owns himſelf guilty, never putting himſelf 
on his jury. The other is before-the coroner, in ſanctuary; 
where he,; upon his confeſſion, was in former times conſtrain- 
ed to abjure the realm, which is alſo called attainder by abju- 
ratim, See SANCTUARY, and ABJURATION. '* - © 
Attainder by battel; is when the party appeal'd by another, 
ehuſing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, is 
vanquiſhed. See COMBAT, DEI, . 
Attainder by proceſs, otherwiſe called attainder by default, or 
altainder by outlawry, is where a party flies, or does not a p- 
Pear after being five times publiekly called in the county- 
court; and at laſtz upon his default, pronounced, or returned 
outlawed, See Our LAu nr. 
Attainder by verdict, is when the priſoner at the bat anſwer- 
ng not guilty to the indictment, hath an inqueſt of life and 
death paſſed on him, and is by the verdict of the jury pro- 
err guilty, See IV CEST VERDICT, Sc. | 
ul of ATTAINDER; is a bill brought into parliament, for at- 
r condemning; and executing a perſon for. high- trea- 
— dee BILL, PARLIAMEN Y TREASON, Sc. 
ITAINT, Ar r INCTA; in law; a writ which lies after 
Judgment, againſt a jury that hath given a falſe verdict, 
contrary to the evidence, in any court of tetord ; be the ac- 
tion real or petfonal; if the debt ot damages exceed 40 5. 
Na. and VERDICT, n | 
4 the verdict be found falſe; the judgment anciently was, 
that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, their houſes 


broken down, their woods grubbed up, and their lands and 


22 forfeited to the king A tk 
If it paſs againſt him that brought the attaint, hs ſhall be 
impriſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the king's will. 


TTAINT, among farriers, fignifies a knock, or hurt in a 


horſe's leg; proceeding either from a blow with another 
horſe's foot, or from an over-reach in froſt, weather, when 
a horfe being rough-ſhod, or having ſhoes with long calkcrs, 
ſtrikes his hinder feet againſt his fore-leg. Ly 
The farriers diſtinguiſh upper attaints, given by the toe of 
the hind-toot upon the ſine w of the ſore- leg. And net her 
attaints, or over reaches on the paſtern- joint, which are little 
bladders like wind- galls, coming either by a wrench, a ſtrain, 
an over-reach, or the like. "The ufual place is in the heel 
or fruſh. | 
ATTAINTED, ArTainTvs, or ATTINnNCTUs, in law, 
is uſed for a perſon. found guilty of ſome crime or offence, 
particularly of. felony or treafon, by due courſe of law. 
Yet a man is ſaid to be attainted of perjury, attainted of 
diſſeiſin; arid fo. it is ufed in French: as, e/tre atteint, & 
| Varncu en aucun cas, is to be caſt in any cauſe. 
ATTELLAN A. Se ATELLANEZ. 
ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT, in a general ſenſe, 
See ASSISTANT; RETINUE, SATELLITES, Ec. 
ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in law, ſignifies one that owes 
duty or ſervice to another, or depends in ſome manner up- 
on him. | 
Thus if there be lord meſne, and tenant ; and the tenant 
hold of the meſne by a penny; and the meſne hold over by 
two pence : if the meſne releaſe to the tenant all his :izlt 
in the land; and the tenant die, his wife ſhall be endowed 
of the land, and ſhall be attendant to the heir, of the third 
part of the penny, not of the third part of the two pence ; 
3 to be endowed of the beſt poſſeſſion of her huſ- 
and. | 
Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, ſhe ſhall be at- 
tendant to the guardian, and to the heir at his full age. See 
IF E. | | 
ATTENTION, ATTEexT1o, a due application of the 
ear, or the mind, to any thing ſaid, or done, in order to ac- 
quire a knowledge thereof. 
»The word is compounded of ad, to; and tenfio, of tende, I 
ſtretch. 
 Ajtention of mind is not properly an act of the underſtanding, 
bat rather of the will, by which it calls the underſtanding 
from the conſideration of other objects, and directs it to the 
thing in hand. See UNDERSTANDING, and WILL. 


the membrana tympani, ſo as to make it more ſuſceptible of 
ſounds, and better prepared to catch even a feeble agitation 
of the air. Or it is the adjuſting the tenſion of that mem- 
brane to the degree of loudneſs or lowneſs of the ſound we 
are attentive to. See TYMPANUM, See alſo HEARING, 
 HICTADINGL & 60 3 
ATTENUANTS, or Ar TENUAT ING medicines, ſuch as 
ſubtilize and break the humours into finer parts; and thus 


ATTENUATION, HUMouR, ard MEDICINE, 
Attenuants ſtand oppoſed to incraſſants, or thickenets, medi- 
cines which condenſe, inſpiſſate, c. See DETERGENT. 
ATTENUAT ION“, ATTENUAT10, the act of attenu- 
ating; that is, of making any fluid thinner, and leſs conſi- 
ſtent than it was before. See Ar TEN UAN TS. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and tennis, thin, 
ſlender, weak. | 
Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the dividing 
or ſeparating of the minute parts of any body, which before, 
by their mutual nexus or implication, formed a more conti- 
nuous maſs. —Accordingly,' among alchymiſts, we ſometimes 
find the word uſed for pulverization, or the act of reducing a 
body into an impalpable powder, by grinding, pounding, or 
the like. See PowDeR, and PULVERIZATION. | 
ATTESTATIONS®; the giving teſtimony, or evidence of 
the truth of any thing; eſpecially in writing. See TE8TI- 
 MoNy, EVIDENCE, e. 7 2780.30 | 
7 The — is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and zeftis, 
witnels. © * 
Miracles need be well attefted, to gain credit. See Mir A- 
' CLE, CREDIBILITY, Ofc. ne ONLY 
ATTIC, ArTicus, ſomething relating to Attica, or the 
city of Athens. —In matters of phuology we uſe, attic ſalt, 
ſales attici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and hu- 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian writers. Attic witneſs, atti- 
cus teſtis; was 2 witneſs incapable of corruption: fo an ic 
muſe was an excellent one, &c. 294 s 
Ar ric is alſo uſed in architecture for a kind of building, 
wherein there is no roof or covering to be ſeen; thus called 
becauſe uſual at Athens. by 01975 | 
Arrre, or ATT1ic-Order, is alſo a kind of little order, after 
the manner of a pedeftaly raiſed upon another larger order; 
by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. See Tab. Ar- 
chit. fig. 35. See allo ORDER Oe ; 
An attic is ſometimes alfo uſed: fot the convenience of having 
a wardrobe, or the like; and inſtead of regular columns, has 


at all. N ved 
| There are alſo tic uſed for high altars.— The order takes 
its name from Athens, where it was firſt practiſed. | 


| 


Attention, in reſpect of bearing, is the ſtretching or ſtraining 


diſpoſe them for motion, circulation, excretion, &. See 


only pilaſters of a particular form; ſometimes no pilaſters 


ATTIC of a roof, is a an ſtory or pedeſtal, either of ** 
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AT. er 
Wood covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of parapet to a ter. Such is the 4% general of the king, w 
z4ce, Platform, or the like. See Parart r, TERRaceg, Precurator ceſaris in the Roman empire, See P 
&c, ] 


ATTie Baſe, is a Peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the ancient le is at the head of managing all 

architects, in the Tonic order 3 and by Palladio, and others either in criminal Proſecutions or otherwi e; 
of the moderns, in the Doric. See Doric, and Io NIC, matters of treaſon, ſedition, e. In all COUrts he plead, . 
The attic is the moſt beautiful of all the baſes, See BASE. in the bar; but when a privy counſellor, he cannot Vith. 


Ar ric continued, is that Which encompaſſes the whole circum- any court, but on the king's affairs, Without obtaining ng : 
g - 8 


ference of a building, without any interruption following Vy ſeal for ſo doing. 
all the jets, the returns of the pavillions, e. ATTORNgy Special, is he who is employed in one or 

ATTic interpoſed, is that ſituate between two tall tories, ſume- Cauſes particularly ſpecified. Mo 
times adorned with columns, or pilaſters. Attorneys are ally diſtinguiſhed With reſpect to he cou 
„ in botany, is uſed to denote the third part or di- altorneys at large, and altorneys Jpecial belonging to 
the flower of a plant; the other two being the em 
Palement and the foliation, See F LOWER. See alſo Ex. 

C. | 


he attire is of two kinds ; ſeminiform, and florid. The 
ſeminiform attire conliſts of two parts ; chives, or ſtamina ; 
and ſemets, or apices; one upon each ſtamen. e STAMI- 
NA, and Apr CES, 
The florid attire is uſuall called thrums, as in the flowers of 
marigold, tanſy, &c.—T 
conſiſt of two, but moſt times of three pieces. The outer 
Part of the ſuit is the floret, whoſe body is divided at the edgment Which a tenant makes of homa 
top, like a cowſlip flower, into five parts or diſtin leaves, new lord. See ORD, and T's NANT. 

ATTIRE, in hunting, denotes the head or horns of a deer. See Thus, when one is tenant for life, and he in rever 
Heap. his right to another; it is neceſſary the tenant for life 
The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts of bur, pearls, beam, thereto, which is called alournment ; and Without 
gutters, antler, ſur- antler, royal, ſur-royal, and croches, — ing paſſes by the grant. If the grant be by fine 
Of a buck, the bur, beam, brow-antler, advancer, palm, | of record, the tenant ſhall be compelled to art 

NG. 8. | 


in cout 
n. Sta, 


AT TITUDE „in painting and ſculpture, the Poſture, or The words uſed in attournment are theſe; 7, 
geſture, of a figure, or ſtatue; or the diſpoſition of its parts, Cant made 20 Jou; or more commonly, [ 


y Which we diſcover the action it is engaged in, and the Ve- | Jorce of the Jame grant or, I become Jour tena I 
ry ſentiment ſuppoſed to be in the mind of the perſon repre- the grantee 4 penny by Way of attournment. 4 
Gated See FrO RE, STATUE, and Ac Tron. Nournment is either by word, or b act ; volun E 
*The word comes from the Italian attitudine, which ſignifies | pulſary; by the writ Per fue rVitia, or b I 
the ſame ; and that from the Latin aptitude, fitneſs, | may be Made to the lord himſe] Or to his ſtewa I 
The repreſenting of this action and ſentiment in a ſtrong and STC 18 alſo Uournment in deed, and i m lay, E 
lively manner, makes what they call a good expreſſim, See & Attournment in law i an act, which though it be not 
ExFRRSS TON. an expreſs , urnment, yet in ntendment of law is of equa 


TTOLLEN 8, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral | force. Cle i wil, 
muſcles, whoſe office or action 5 to raiſe the parts they be- AT TRAC FION#* 
long to. See Mouscr x. | 


The word js compounded of the Latin a, to; and eolb, I raiſe, wer; DOR. 8 brought near cr to the mover, See po 
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T lift. P 3 TH ; gravity 
The attellents, or attollent muſcles, are otherwiſe calleq leva- As * Gas e gs . 24, to, and 4% Idas. _ tc 
#011 and elevators. See ELEvarTor. foll 2 . ©ACHion ae aways equal, and contrary; i WE ing in 
ATTORN EY *, TTURNATvUs, or ArroxxAr us, in by, CER _ 1 oy 8 3 the «> gn is de din town WE but th; 
| - lind foo k: » 43 much ag © Mmoyea toward . = 
law, a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething in his orion, and Reaction | — Mover 1 * 


ſtead ; Particularly to ſolicit and carry on a law-ſuit, See 
| ve diſallow 


French tourner, to turn ; . d. to turn a buſineſs Over to raw them toward t ſelves, Ce | | 
other. — The ancienc Latin name, according to Bratton, This, the 5 call the —— f — 
is re/pon/alis. See *SPONSSAL1S, many occaſions, Suttion ; and produce Various 
Horneys in common law are much the ſame with proeura- they ſuppoſe it to obtain, Thus the air, j 

tors, proctors, or ſyndics, in the civil law. See PROCURa. taken in, according to them, by attractian of { 
TOR, ROCTOR, &.. the ſmoke through a Pipe of tobacco ; and th 

| the mother's breaſts : thus alſo it is that the b 


commence, carr on, and defend aClions or other p mours riſe in a cupping-glaſs, water in a Pump, and ſmozk 


in the names of other perſons, in any of the courts in chimneys 3 ſo vapours and exhalations are attracted by the 
 law._ e are diſtinguiſhed from ſelicitors un 3 iron by magnet, ſtraws by amber, 
buſineſs in courts of equity ; as t e chancery, ies, & c. Se 5 


 #orneys, and thoſe of the courts of Equity, th Covered to be Owing to more ſenſible and obvious cauſes; 
ſolicitors, 26. 2. c. 22. | Particularly the preſſure of the air. See AIR, and Px ESSURE, 
Anciently, thoſe of authority in courts had it in their power o this are Owing the Phenomena of inſpiration, ſmoabi 
| lacking, Cupping-glaſles, pum 5 POUrs, exhalations, G. 


themſelves; as appears from Fitz. de Nat. Bre. in the wri See RESPIRATION, SUCTION, Pune, Currixc-g5 
edimus PHeftatem de atturnats Jaciendq ; where it appears, APOUR, SMOAK, EvaroraTION, 3 
that men Were driven to Procure the king's writs, or ! For the Phenomena of magnetical and electrical attradtin, 
5 Patent, to appoint attorneys for them : but it is ſince Provided ſee MaGx ETISM, and ELEcTricity 


by Parliament, that it ſhall be lawful to appoint an 2 © | The Power Oppoſite to attractian is called repulſion ; which is 
: | h 5 a - 


| oy". [ whereby al] bodies, ang the particles of all bodies, mutually 
and ſo 2 miſchiefs thereby, that ſor reſtraining tend towards each other. —Or, more, juſtly, attrafion is the 
i Was enacted, 4 Hen, 4. . 18. that the judges ſhould effect of ſuch power, whereby ery particle of matter tends 
amine them, and diſplace the unſkilful; and again 33 towards every other Particle. See Marz R, and PARTICLE, 
en. 6. 9p. 7. that there ſhould be ut a certain number of Attraction, its laws, Phenomena, Se, make the great hinge 
ttorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk. of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy. See NRxwroxfAx Phil. 
torney is either Seneral or ſpecial. | s 0 
ATTorwe Y General] is he who is appointed to manage the af. It muſt be obſerved, that though the great author makes 
fairs, or ſuits of a community 3 Or rather he who is a uſe of the word attractiam. in common with the ſchaol philo- 
to conduct all the ſuits in general, Whether of a ſophers; yet he very ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhes between the ideas, 
ty, or a particular perſon, The ancient alirgtton was ſuppoſed a kind of qualit „ in- 
. rent 


ATT 


tin certain bodies themſelves; and ariſing from their 


| Aion is a more indefinite principle; de- 
2 artena kind or manner of action, nor the 
noting, 1 of ſuch action; but only a tendency in the 
1. jus accedendi 3 to whatever cauſe, phyſical or 
ſuch effect be owing : whether to a power in- 
bodies themſelves, or to the impulſe of an ex- 


neral, a £97 
metaphyſical, 
berent in the 


— that author, in his Philoſaph. Nat. Prin. Math. 


« that he uſes the words attraclion, impulſe, and pro- 
- ben to the centre, indifferently; and cautions the reader 
60 1 to imagine that by attrattion he expreſſes the modus 
40 the action, or the efficient cauſe thereof 3 as if there 
40 yer any proper powers in the centres, which in reality 
« are only mathematical points; Or, as if centres could at- 
« tract. Lib. J. P. 5.—80 he conſiders centripetal powers 
« as attractions; — phyſically ſpeaking, it were per- 
« haps more juſt to call them impulſes,” 16. p. 147. He 
adds, that what he calls attraction may poſſibly be effect 
0 4 by impulſe, though not a common or corporeal im- 
« pulſe ; or after ſome other manner unknown to us.“ Optic. 


pms, if conſidered as a quality ariſing from the ſpecific 
forms of bodies, ought, together with ſympathy, antipathy, 
and the whole tribe of occult qualities to be exploded. (Sce 
OccuLT Quality.) But when we haveſet theſe aſide, there 
will remain innumerable phznomena of nature, and parti- 
cularly the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency] 
to a centre, which argue a principle of action ſeemingly di- 
ſtinct from impulſe; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible 


ſome reſpects, differs from all impulſion we know of; im- 
pulſe being always found to act in proportion to the ſurfaces 
of bodies; whereas gravity acts according to their ſolid con- 
tent, and conſequently muſt ariſe from ſome cauſe that pe- 
netrates or pervades the whole ſubſtance thereof. — This un- 
known principle, (unknown we mean in reſpeck of its cauſe, 
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the ſpecics and modifications thereof, we call attraction; 
which is a general name, under which all mutual tendencies, 
where no phyſical impulſe appears, and which cannot, there- 
fore, be accounted for from any known laws of nature, may 
be ranged, 5 

And hence ariſe divers particular kinds of attractians; as, 
gravity, magnetiſm, electricity, &c. which are ſo many dif- 


T2 


ing in this, that we do not ſee any phyſical cauſes thereof: 
but that, as to our ſenſes, they may really ariſe from ſome 
power or efficacy in ſuch bodies, whereby they are enabled to 
act, even upon diſtant bodies; though our reaſon abſolutely 
diſallows of any ſuch action. 


A & =” 
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ſerves, into two kinds. 19. That which extends to a ſenſible 
diſtance.—Such are the attractian of gravity, found in all 
bodies; and the attradtion of magnetiſm, and electricity, 
found in particular bodies. The ſeveral laws and phznome- 
na of each, ſee under their reſpective articles, Gravity, 
MacxeTism, and ELIECTRICIrx. ee f 
The attra/tivn of gravity, called alſo among mathematicians, 
the centripetal force, is one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal 
principles in all nature. We ſee and feel it operate on bo- 
dies near the earth, (ſee WEIGHT) and find, by obſervation, 
that the ſame power, (i. e. a power which actz in the ſame man- 
ner, and by the fame rules; viz. always proportionably to 
the quantities of matter, and as the ſquares of the diſtances 
reciprocally) does alſo obtain in the moon, and the other 
planets primary and ſecondary, as well as in the . comets : 
and even that this is the very power whereby they are all 
Ietained in their orbits, c. And hence, as gravity is found 
in all the bodies which come under our obſervation,” it is eafily 
inferred, by one of the ſettled rules of philoſophiſing, that it 
obtains in all others ; and a J 
E one in each body, it muſt be in every particle thereof; 
— every particle in nature is proved to attract every 
* een Sc. See the demonſtration hereof laid down 
de, with the application of the principle to the celeſtial 
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dle mutation, j 0 thi r 
Frans in the great world. By this, heavy bodies 


3 Sonny 2 exhalations riſe, and rains, '&c, fall. By 
Ma 55 e, the air preſſes, the ocean ſwells, 'e* c. See 
A, ASCENT, PROJECTILE, VarouR, 
la fect, the 8 lbs, AIR, ATMOSPHERE, Of.” 
ide d motions ariſing from this principle, make the 
Fats 4 extenſive branch of mathematics, called me- 
% or flatics; with the 


droſtati ö parts or appendages thereof, hy- 
Inn Pneumatics, Sc. See MEcyanics, STATICS, 
ries, P ATICS, PNEUMATICsS, See alſo MATHEMA- 
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impulſion concerned. Nay, what is more, this action, in 


for its phænomena and effects are moſt obvious) with all 


ferent principles, acting by different laws; and only agree- 


Attractian may be divided, with reſpect to the law it ob- 


sit is found to be as the quantity 


3 _ the articles, NEwToNIANn Philo %, SUN, 
1b LAN ET, COMET, SATELLITE, CEN TRIP E- 
AL, CexTa1rooAL, en ern ne Sil 


_ this attraction ariſes all the motion, and conſequently | 


and light ones aſcend ; by this projectiles are direct- 
We need not ſay how unju 


What is by immediate contact an 8 
a body exert any active power there, where it does not exiſt ? 
to ſuppoſe. this of any thing, even the Supreme Being him- 


S / 


29, That which does not extend to ſenſible diſtances. Such 
is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof bodies are 
compoſed, which attract each other at, or extremely near, 
the point of contact; with a force much ſuperior to that of 
gravity 3 but which at any diſtance therefrom decreaſe» 
much faſter than the power of gravity. —This power, a late 
ingenious author chuſes to call the attra2ion of coheſion ; as 
being that whereby the atoms or inſenſible particles of bodies 
are united into ſenſible maſſes. See Contsion, ATom, 
ParkTICLE, Oc. | 
This latter kind of attraction owns Sir Iſaac Newton for its 
diſcoverer; as the former does, for its improver. The laws of 
motion, percuſſion, &c, in ſenſible bodies under various cir- 
cumſtances, as falling, projected, &c, as aſcertained by the 
later philoſophers, do not reach to thoſe more remote, in- 
teſtine motions of the component particles of the ſame bo- 
dies, whereon the changes of the texture, colour, proper- 
ties, c. of bodies depend: fo that our philoſophy, if only 
founded on the principle of gravitation, and carried ſo far 


as that would lead us, would neceffarily be very deficient. 


* 


See LIGHT, Colouk, Oc. 
But, beſide the common laws of ſenſible maſſes, the minute 
parts they are compoſed of, are found ſubject to ſome others, 
which have been but lately taken notice of, and are yet 
very imperfectly known, Sir Iſaac Newton, to whoſe hap- 
py penetration we owe the hint, contents himſelf to eſta- 
bliſh, that there are ſuch motions in the minima nature, and 
that they flow from certain powers or forces, not reducible 
to any of thole in the great world. —In virtue of theſe 
powers, he ſhews, „That the ſmall particles act on one ano- 
ther even at a diſtance ; and that many of the phænome- 
na of nature are the reſult thereof, Senſible bodies, we 
have already obſerved, act on one another divers ways; 

and as we thus perceive the tenour and courſe of nature, it 
appears highly probable that there may be other powers 
of the like kind; nature being very uniform and conſi- 
ſtent with herſelf, —T hoſe juſt mentioned, reach to ſenſi- 
ble diſtances, and fo have been obſerved by vulgar eyes: but 
„ there may be others, which reach to ſuch ſmall diſtances 
„ as have ring eſcaped obſervation ; and it is probable 
“electricity may reach to ſuch diſtances, even without be- 
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ing excited by friction.“ 


The great author juſt mentioned, proceeds to confirm the 
reality of theſe ſuſpicions from a great number of phænome- 
na and experiments, which plainly argue ſuch powers and 


actions between the particles, e. gr. of ſalts and water, oil 


of vitriol and water, aqua fortis and iron, ſpirit of vitriol and 


ſalt-petre.— He alſo ſhews, that theſe powers, c. are une- 


qually ſtrong between different bodies; ſtronger, e. gr. be- 
tween the particles of ſalt of tartar, and thoſe of aqua fortis, 
than thoſe of ſilver; between aqua fortis and lapis calami- 
naris, than iron; between iron than copper, copper than 
ſilver, or mercury. So ſpirit of vitriol acts on water, but 


- 


more on iron or copper, c. "Wk 

The other experiments which countenance the exiſtence of 
ſuch principle of attraction in the particles of matter are in- 
numerable; many of them the reader will find enumerated 
under the articles Mar TER, Aci, SALT, MENSTRVU- 
UM, Oc. | 


Theſe actions, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies 


\ abovementioned tend toward each other, the author calls by 


a general, indefinite name, attraction, which is equally ap- 
plicable to all actions, whereby diſtant bodies tend towards 


one another, whether by impulſe, or by any other more la- 


tent power: and from hence he accounts for an infinity of 
phznomena, otherwiſe inexplicable, to which the principle 


of grayity is inadequate; Such are coheſion, diſſolution, 


coagulation, cryſtallization, the aſcent of fluids in capillary 
tubes, animal ſecretion, fluidity, fixity, fermentation, &c. 
See the reſpeRive articles, Conxtsion, Diss0LUTION, 


CRYSTALLIZATION, ASCENT, SECRETION, SPHERIq- 


cru, FixITY, FERMENTATION, c. 
„Thus, (adds, our immortal author) will nature be found 


ec very conformable to herſelf, and very ſimple; performing 


<< all the great motions of the heavenly bodies, by the at- 
<« fraction of gravity, which intercedes thoſe bodies, and al- 
« moſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, by ſome other at- 
ce tractive power diffuſed through the particles thereof. 
„Without ſuch principles, there never would have been any 
„ motion in the world; and without the continuance there- 
“ of, motion would ſoon periſh, there being otherwiſe a 
* great decreaſe or diminution thereof, which is only ſup- 
« plied by theſe active N Optics, p. 373. 
it is in the generality of fo- 
reign philoſophers, to declare againſt a principle which fur- 
1 ſo beautiful a view; for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they cannot conceive how a body ſhould act on another at a 
diſtance.—It is certain, philoſophy allows of no action but 
i impulſion: (for how can 


ſelf, would perhaps imply a contradiction, ) yet we ſee effects 
without ſeeing any ſuch 55 and where there are effects, 
F r | we 
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or active property in bodies, not merely as a phenomenon, 


and comets are retained in their orbits; there is another, by 
Which the ſeveral particles whereof bodies conſiſt, attract, and 
are mutually attracted by, each other; which power decreaſes 


we can eaſily infer there are cauſes, whether we ſee them or 
no. But a man may conſider ſuch effects, without entering 
into the conſideration of the cauſes; as, indeed, it ſeems the 
buſineſs of a philoſopher to do: for to exclude a number of 
phænomena which we do fee, will be to leave a great chaſm 
in the hiſtory of nature; and to argue about actions which 
we do not ſee, will be to build caſtles in the air.—lt follows, 
therefore, that the phænomena of attra/7ion, are matter of 
phyſical confideration, and as ſuch entitled to a ſhare in a 
[view of phyſics; but that the cauſe thereof will only be- 
come ſo, when they become ſenſible ; z. e. when they ap- 
pear to be the effects of ſome other higher cauſes, (for a cauſe 
is no otherwiſe ſeen than as itſelf is in effect, ſo that the 
rſt cauſe muſt from the nature of things be inviſible; ) we 
are therefore at liberty to ſuppoſe the cauſes of attractions 
what we pleaſe, without any injury to the effects. —The 1l- 
luſtrious author himſelf ſeems a little irreſolute as to the 
cauſe ; inclining, ſometimes, to attribute gravity to the ac- 
tion of an immaterial cauſe, Optics, p. 343, Cc. And ſome- 
times to that of a material one, Ib. p. 325. 

In his . philoſophy, the reſearch into cauſes is the laſt thing; 
and never comes in turn till the laws and phenomena of 
the effect be ſettled ; it being to theſe phænomena that the 
cauſe is to be accommodated. —'T he cauſe even of any, the 
groſſeſt, and moſt ſenſible action, is not a 5 known : 
how impulſe or percuſſion it ſelf works its effect, i. e. how 
motion is communicated by body to body, confounds the 
deepeſt philoſophers; yet is impulſe received not only into 
philoſophy, but into mathematics; and accordingly the laws 
and phenomena of its effects, make the greateſt part of com 


mon mechanics, See PERCUssION, and CoMM UNICA=- 


TION of motion. | 
The other ſpecies of attraction, therefore, when their phæ- 
nomena are ſufficiently aſcertained, have the ſame title to be 
romoted from phyſical to mathematical conſideration ; and 
this, without any previous inquiry into their cauſes, which 
our conceptions may not be proportionate to: let their cauſes 
be occult, as all cauſes ever will be; ſo as their effects, which 
alone immediately concern us, be but apparent, See CAusk. 
Our noble countryman, then, far from adulterating philo- 
ſophy with any thing foreign, or metaphyſical ; as many have 
reproached 4 id has the glory of opening a new ſource of 
ſublimer mechanics, which, duly cultivated, might be of in- 
finitely more extent than all the mechanics yet known: it is 
hence alone we muſt expect to learn the manner of the chan- 
ges, productions, generations, corruptions, &c. of natural 
things; with all that ſcene of wonders opened to us by the 


operations of chymiſtry. See GENERATION, CORRUP- 


TION, OPERATION, CHYMISTRY, Oc, 

Some of our own countrymen have proſecuted the diſcovery 
with laudable zeal: Dr. Keil particularly, has endeavoured 
to deduce ſome of the laws of this new action, and applied 
them to ſolve divers of the more general phænomena of bo- 
bies, as coheſion, fluidity, elaſticity, ſoftneſs, fermentation, 
coagulation, c. And Dr. Friend ſeconding him, has made 
a further application of the ſame principles, to account at 


once, for almoſt all the phznomena that chymiſtry preſents. | 


— o that the new mechanics ſhould ſeem 3 raiſed to a 
compleat ſcience ; and nothing can now turn up, but we have 
an immediate ſolution of, from the attractive force. 


But this ſeems a little too precipitate; a principle ſo fertile, 
ſhould have been further explored; its particular laws, li-. 
mits, &c, more induſtriouſſy detected and laid down, ere we] 


had gone to the application. -- Attraction, in the groſs, is ſo 


complex a thing, that it may ſolve a thouſand different phe-| 


nomena alike : the notion is but one degree more ſimple and 
preciſe, than action it ſelf; and till more of its properties are 
aſcertained, it were better to apply it leſs, and ſtudy it more, — 
It may be added, that ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's followers 
have been charged with falling into that error, which he in- 
duſtriouſly avoided ; viz. of conſidering attra#7ion as a cauſe 


or effect. 

As a ſpecimen of the extent of the principle, and the man- 
ner of applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the principal laws 
and conditions thereof; as deduced by Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. 

Keil, Dr. Friend, Ec. | 
Theor. I. Beſides that attractive power whereby the planets 


in more than a duplicate ratio of the increaſe of the diſtance, 
This theorem, we have already obſerved, is demonſtrable from 
a great number of phznomena. —We ſhall here only men- 


tion a few eaſy and obvious ones; as, the ſpherical figure aſ- 
ſumed by the drops of fluids, which can only ariſe from 


ſuch principle: the uniting and incorporating of two ſphe- 
rules of quickfilver into one, upon the firſt touch, or ex- 
tremely near approach of their ſurfaces: the riſing of water 


up the ſides of a glaſs bubble immerged therein, higher than | 


the level of the other water, or of mercury, up a ſphere of 
iron, or the like, See SPHERICITY, DROP, Ge. 
As to the juſt law of this aon, it is not yet determined; 


n — 


tion than that of the duplicate ratio of the 


TER, c. ö 


only this we know in the general, that the force, in receding 


| . 


} 


from the point of contact, is diminiſhed in a greater ww. 
is the law of gravity. For that if the r which 
in ſuch duplicate ratio, the attraction at any im 1 only 
diſtance would be nearly the ſame as at the i aflignabl 
tact : whereas experience teaches, that this 8 Of con. 
vaniſhes, and ceaſes to have any effect, at the malle almoſ 
_ ee to fix on a triplicate, | 
plicate, or ſome other proportion to the ! > dm. 
is not aſcertained by le: ene Uktance 
IT. The quantity of attraztien in all bodies, is exaq 
portional to the quantity of matter in the attradii 54 "Rs 
being in reality the reſult or ſum of the united force; 4 
war raps of all * ſingle particles of which 1* 
poſed ; or, in other words, attraction in 1222 
paribus, 3 their ſolidities. k all bodies 5, teri, 
Hence, 19, At equal diſtances the attract! 

** will be as their magnitudes.— And, i ol bonggael 
29. At any diſtance whatever, the attraction i 

divided by the quare of the diſtance, eke hen 
This law, it muſt be noted, only holds in reſpe& of 

or the ſmalleſt conſtituent particles, fometimes Is; 
cles of the laſt compoſition ; and not of corpuſcles er K 
ſitions made up of theſe; for they may be fo put "A 
as that the moſt ſolid corpuſcles may form the [ot i 
cles, i. e. the unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for intimate * 
may occaſion ſuch great interſtices, as will make der hl 
large in proportion to their matter. | 

III. If a body conſiſt of particles, every one whereof ha 
attractive power decreaſing in a triplicate, or more hs 
triplicate ratio of their diſtances ; the force wherewith ; : 
ticle is attracted by that body in the point of gontad, da 
an OY y 5 diſtance from the contact, will be infinitely 
greater than if that particle were placed at a given 6; 
from the body, a] r kT — 
IV. Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, if the attractive force ata 
aſſignable diſtance, have a finite ratio to its gravity, this orc 
in the point of contact, or at an infinitely ſmall Ciltance, 
will be infinitely greater than its power of gravity, 
V. But if in the point of contact the attractive pn of bo. 
dies have a finite ratio to their gravity z this force in any af. 
ſignable diſtance is infinitely leſs than the power of gravity 
and therefore becomes nothing. 
VI. The attractive force of every particle of matter in the 
point of contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the power of gu- 
vity, but is not infinitely greater than that power; and there. 
2 a given diſtance, the attractive farce will vaniſh to 
nothing, | Det 
This attractive power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to matter, 
only extends to ſpaces extremely minute, and: vaniſhes it 
greater diſtances ; whence, the motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies, which are at a prodigious diſtance from each other, en- 
not at all be diſturbed by it, but will continually go on x if 
there were no ſuch power in bodies. 

Where this attracting power ceaſes ; there, according to dt 
Iſaac Newton, does, a repelling power commence ; or rather, 
the attracting does thenceforward become a repelling power, 
See REPELLING Power, 


VII. Suppoſing a corpuſele to touch any body, the force 


whereby that corpuſcle is; compelled, that is, the force with 
which it coheres to that body, will be propartionable to the 
quantity of contact: for the parts farther removed from the 
int of contact, contribute nothing towards its cohelion, 
ny according to the difference in the contact of particles, 
there will be Aden degrees of coheſion: but the power 
of coheſion are greateſt when the touching ſurfaces are 
planes ; in which caſe, ceteris paribus, the force: by which 
one corpuſcle adheres to others, will be as the parts of the 
touching ſurfaces, | TE oa 
Hence it appears why two perfectly poliſhed marbles, joel 
together by their plain ſurfaces, cannot be-forced/aſunder, dt 
by a weight which much exceeds that of the incumbent ai. 
ence alſo may be drawn a. ſolution of that famous problen 
concerning the coheſion. of the parts of matter; Ser Co. 
HESION. , 2 1 
VIII. The power of attra&im in the ſmall particles increaſs, 
as the bulk and weight of the particles diminiſhes. 
For, the force only acting at or near the point of contact 
the momentum muſt be as the quantity of contact, that 5 
as the denſity of the particles, and the largenels of theit 
ſurfaces : but the ſurfaces of bodies increaſe or decreaſe as ths 
ſquares, and the ſolidities as the cubes of the diameter. Con- 
ſequently, the ſmalleſt particles having the largeſt ſurfaces in 


8 to their ſolidities, are capable of mofe contact, C. 


hoſe corpuſcles are moſt eaſily ſeparated from one ade. 
ther, whoſe contacts are the fewelt and the leaſt, as in ſpheres 
infinitely ſmall, 3 2 . 
Hence we have the cauſe of fluidity, See FLUIDITY, WI 


IX. The force whereby any corpuſcle is drawn to nor 

nearly adjacent body, fuffers no change in its pony 

the matter of the attracting bod; be increaſed or . 5 

ſuppoſing the ſame denſity to remain in the body an 

diſtance of the corpuſcle to continue the ſame. Far 
I | 
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i nowers of particles are diffuſed only 
For ſince . e it is Hanifeft that the remoter 


h the t. Hit. fig. 22.) contribute no- 
at C, D and „ and therefore the 
towards 3 with the fame force towards B, 
corpuſcle wit lth remain or be taken away; or, laſtly, 
whether others be added to them. : 4 
whetner  icles will have different attractive forces, accor 
2 2 different ſtructure and compoſition thus a par- 
ing to 190 ated will not attract ſo ſtrongly as if entire. So, 
ticle beide different figures into which a particle is formed, 
a bod a diverſity of 8 thus a ſphere will attract 
* linder, Cc. 
_ mm od A ch a texture as that the particles of 
5. 2: ſition, by an external force, ſuch as a weight 
the 1 rat or an impulſe given by another body, may 
compre 5 from their original contact, but ſo as not to 
be a hitte w ones; the particles by their attractive force tend- 
r - another, will ſoon return to their original contacts. 
i py Ga the ame contacts and poſitions of the particles 
r Pr oſe any body, return; the ſame figure of the 
rp F uſo be reſtored : and therefore bodies which have 
Weir original figures, may recover them by attraction. 
— 5 ears the cauſe of elaticty.—For, where the con- 
Ty Ft iclea of a body have by any external violence been 
bee 2 their former points of contact, to extremely ſmall 
— as ſoon as that force is taken off, the ſeparated par- 
les muſt return to their former contact : by which means 
1 dody will reſume its figure, G c. See ELASTICITY, 
XI But if the texture of a body be ſuch that the particles by 
an impreſſed force being removed from their contacts, come 
immediately into others ” = ſame degree, that body catinot 
i o its original figure. 
= uy what Gate that is wherein the ſoft-| 
ies conſiſts. 
AI. Da bulk of a body heavier than water, may be ſo far 
diminiſhed, that it ſhall remain ſuſpended in water, without 
deſcending by its own gravity. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 
Hence it appears why faline, metallic, and other ſuch-like 
particles, when reduced to ſmall dimenſions, are ſuſpended in 
their menſtruums. See MEnNSTRUUM. ; 
XIII. Greater bodies approach one another with a leſs velo- 
city than ſmaller, —For the force with which two bodies A 
and B (Tab, Nat. Hift. fig. 23. N. 2.) approach, reſides 
only in the neareſt particles; the more remote having nothing 
to do therein. No greater force, therefore, will be applied to 
move the bodies A and B, than to move the particles c and 4; 
but the velocities of bodies moved by the fame force ate in a 
reciprocal ratio of the bodies: wherefofe the velocity with 


thing 


which the particle c detached from the body would tend to- 
wards the ſame B, as the particle c is to the body A; conſe- 
quently the velocity of the body A is much leſs than would be 
the velocity of the particle c detached from the body. 

Hence it is that the motion of large bodies is naturally ſo flow 
and languid that an ambient fluid and other circumjacent 
bodics generally retard them; whilſt the leſſer go on more 
briſkly, and produce a greater number of effects: ſo much 
greater is the attractive energy in ſmaller bodies than in the 
larger.— Hence again appears the reaſon of that chymical 
auiom; Salts do net. act till they are diſſolued. 


ry way by the circumambient particles, no motion of the 
corpuſcle will enſue. Rut if it be attracted by ſome particles 
more than others, it will tend to that part where the attrac- 
tion is the greateſt; and the motion produced will correſpond 
to the inequality of the attrat7ion, viz the greater the inequa- 
ity, the greater the motion, and te be 1 1190 
XV. Corpuſcles floating in a fluid, and attracting each other 
more chan the particles of the fluid that lie between them, 
will force away the particles of the fluid, and ruſh to one 
another with a force equal to that by which their mutual 
9'1r4c715n exceeds that of the particles of the fluid. 
I. if a body be immerged in a flaid whoſe parts more 
ſtrongly attract the particles of the body than they do'one 
other; and if there he a number of pores or interſtices in 
te hody pervious to the particles of the fluid; the fluid Will 
mmcdiately diffuſe itſelf through thoſe pores. And if the 
connexion of the parts of the body be not ſo ſtrong, but that 
may be overcome by the force of the partieles ruſhing 
"itn it; there will be a diſſolution of the body. See Dis- 
OLUTION, 4 ef | 
Hence, for a menſtruum to be able to diſſolve any given bo- 
17, there are three things required. — 1. That the gow of 
the body attract the particles of the menſtruum more ſtrongly 
an theſe attract each other, 29. That the body bave pores 
7 interitices open and pervious to the particles of the men- 
"rum. 3“. That the coheſion of the partieles'which'con- 
llitute the body, be not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the irruption 
v! the particles of the menſtruum. See MENSTRUU N. 
Salts are bodies endued with a' great attractive force, 
though among them be interſperſed many interſtices, which 
'© open to the particles of water; theſe are therefore ſtrong- 
ly attiated by thoſe ſaline particles, ſo that they foreibly 


which the body A tends towards B, is to the veloeity with| 


XIV. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be equally attracted eve- | 


— * 


— 


q 


, 


accounted for. See ELECTRICITY. | 
) 


ruſh into them, ſeparate their contacts, and diſſolve the cor< 
texture of the ſalts. Sce SA Lr. 

XVIII. If the corpuſcies be more attracted by the particles 
of the fluid than by each other ; they will recede from each 
other, and be diffuſed through the whole fluid. 

Thus, if a little falt be diffolved in a deal of water, the par- 
ticles of the ſalt, though ſpecifically heavier than water, will 
evenly diffuſe themſelves through the whole water; ſo as to 
make it as faline at top as bottom, Does not this imply that 
the parts of the falt have a centrifugal, or repuliive force, 
by which they fly from one another ; or rather, that they at- 
tract the water more ſtrongly than they do one another F for 


as all things aſcend in water which are leſs attracted than wa- 


ter by the gravity of the earth, ſo all the particles of ſalt float- 
ing in water, which are leſs attracted by any particle of ſalt 
than water is, muſt recede from the particle, and give way 
to the more attracted water. Newt. Opt. p. 363. 

XIX. Corpuſcles, or little bodies ſwimming in a fluid, and 
nes | towards each other; if they be ſuppoſed elaſtic, will 
fly back again after their congreſs, till ſtriking on other cor- 
puſcles, they be again reflected towards the firſt ; whence 
will ariſe innumerable other conflicts with other corpuſcles, 
and a continued ſeries of percuſfions and reboundings. — But, 
by the attraQtive power, the velocity of ſuch corpuſcles will 
be continually increaſed ; fo that the inteſtine motion of the 
parts will at length become evident to ſenſe, See IN TE“ 


* $TiInt Motion. 


Add, that in proportion, as the corpuſcles attract each other 
with a greater or leſs fotce, and as their elaſticity is in a 
greater” or leſs degree, their motions will be different, and 
become ſenſible at various times, and in various degrees. 

XX, If corpuſtles that attract each other happen mutually 
to touch, there will not ariſe any motion, becauſe they can- 
not come nearer, If they be placed at a very little diſtance 
from each other, a motion will #tife ; but if further removed, 
the force wherewith they attract each other, will not exceed 
that wherewith they attract the particles of the intermediate 
fluid, and therefore no motion wiil be produced. 

On theſe principles depend all the phznomena of fermenta- 
tion and ebullition. See FeRMENTAT10N; and EBULL1- 
TION, | | 
Hence appears the reaſon why oil of vitriol, when a little wa- 
ter is poured oft it, works and grows hot: for the ſaline cor- 
puſcles are a little disjointed from their mutual contact, by 
the infuſed. water; whence, as they attract each other more 
ſtrongly than they do the particles of water, and as they are 
not ell attracted on every ſide, there muſt of neceſſity a- 


riſe à motion. Sce VI TRIO IL. 


Hence alſo appears the reaſon of that uncommon ebullition oc- 
caſtoned 2 fteel-filings to the aforeſaid mixture. For 
the particles of ſteel are extremely elaſtic; whence there 
muſt ariſe a very ſtrong reflection. | 

Hence alſo we ſee the reaſon why ſorne menſtruums act more 
ſtrongly, and diffolve bodies fooner, when diluted with wa- 
ter, R | i a 

XXI. If corpuſcles mutually attracting each other have no 
elaſtic power, they will not be reflected back from each other, 
but will form congeries, or little maſſes; whenee a coagulum 
will ariſe. See COAGULATION. of 

If the gravity of the particles thus amaſſed; exceed the gra- 
vity of the fluid, a precipitation will ſuceed;—Precipitation 
may atfo arife from an increafe or diminution of the gravity 
of the menſtruum wherein the corpuſcles are immerged. See 


PRECIPITATION. | 


XII. If corpuſcles fwimming in a fluid; and mutually at- 
tracting each other, have ſuch a figure, as that in ſome given 
parts they have a greater attractive power than in others, and 
their contact greater in thoſe parts than in others; thoſe cor- 


puſeles will unite into bodies with given figures; and thence 
will arife cryſtallization. See CRysTALLIZATION. 


Particles immerged in a fluid moved with a ſwift or a flow 


progreſſive motion, will attract each other in the ſame man- 


ner as if the fluid were at feſt; but if all the parts of the 
fluid do not move equally, the attractions will be diſturbed. 
Hence it is that ſalts will not eryſtallize till the water where- 
in they are diſſolved is cold. ö 

XXIV. Ef between two particles of a fluid there happen to 
be a corpuſele whoſe two oppoſite ſides have a ſtrong attractive 
power, that intermediate corpuſcle will agglutinate or faſten 
the particles of the fluid to itſelf.— And feveral ſuch corpuſ- 
cles diffuſed through the fluid, will fix all its particles into a 
firm body; and the fluid will be froze or reduced into ice. 
See FREEZING. e249 8 S 

XXV. If a body emit a great quantity of efluvia, whoſe at- 


tractive powers are ey ſtrong; as thoſe effluvia approach 


any other very light „their attractive powers will over- 
comme the gravity of that body, and the effluvia will draw it 


towards themſelves: and as the effluvia are cloſer and more 


copious at little diſtances from the emitting body, than at 
greater; the light body will be continually drawn towards 

the denſer effluvia, till ſuch time as it comes to adhere to the 
emitting body itfelf. 


And hence moſt of the phænomena of electrieity may be 


Centre 


2 


ATT 


Centre 0 ATTRACTION, See the Article CENTRE. ſound by Mr. 8. Grey to ac ire 
A TTh ACTIVE, TTRACTIvus, ATTRACTRIxX,| would be attracted b the Pikes what of ele City, z 
ſomething that has the Power or faculty to attract. Sce Ar-] man hair, after having paſſed three 5 ur "mk a by, 
TRACTION, F ACULTY, e. the finger and thumb, would g to his finger ey being 
TTRACTIvVE Power, or Force, Vis altraftiva.. See Powe, alf an inch ; and the hair of a dog's ear, an 4 e dadanceg 
T RAC T ION, Se. | ſilk would do the like. The like was f. nd in en Urea 
e att) ative virtue in loadſtone is communicable, by touch-| bang of ſeveral colours, half x yard long ; th Piece of rj, 
ing, to iron or ſteel. Sce T OUCHING, the lower-end of any of which, would attract and hel 1 
ATTRACTIVE > Or ATTRACTIVE Remedies, denote] diſtance of five or ſix inches. But if the ibi en "tle 
ſuch medicines, externally applied, as by their activity and] ſture of the air, the clectricit would be Fong * the ts; 
warmth penetrate the pores ; and mix with, and rarety any thereby ; in Which caſe the fire never failed 8 eakene 
obſtructed matter 5 lo as to render it fit for diſcharge, upon] ſtrong one. In effect, the ſame author found wor?" then, 
aying = the part by cauſtie, or inciſion. See MDI“ leather, wood-ſhavings, parchment, and gold- beat . be 
CINE, Caus ric, Se. be electrical; and that they not on] came he lein 
Altrabents are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call drawers, any other ſolid body, but attracted ſmal. bodies to Freaks d, of 
ripeners, malurantia, algeſtives, &c. e RIP EN ER, Di- times at the diſtance of eight or ten inches: Rk » los. 
GCESTION, Gf, | alſo, appeared luminous upon friction, See Phib: 1 ths 
The principal ſimples belonging to this claſs, are the ſeveral „ 4. Tray 
kinds of fats, or adipes; the dungs of pigeons and COWS 3] ATTRITION is alſo frequently uſed for the friction | 
bran, yeſt, herring, the ſucking of a leech, melilot, tobacco, | of ſuch ſimple bodies one againſt another as will o Tubhin 
oil, pitch, roſin, frankincenſe, Sc. See each under its Pro-] out, but occaſion lome particular determinations of . 5 
r article, Far, ADEPs, HERRinG, Oli, PI cn, they contain. the fig 
a FRANKINCENsE, Se. 1s, the various ſenſations of hunger, Pain or p a 
n many inſtances, as the matter rarefies and grows more flu- occaſioned by the attritions of the Organs form'd for ki 3 
id by means of ſuch medicines; the refluent blood is apt to Preſſions. See Hux OE R, Pax, Gg. eh m. 
waſh it back into the common maſs; which ſometimes does TTRITION, among divines, denotes a ſorrow or + 
a deal of miſchief 3 or by making it take up more room up- having offended God ; ari ing from a ſenſe of the 
on its rarefaction, - occaſions it to diſtend more the parts in neſs of ſin, and the apprehenſions of puniſhmeut: Tay 
which it is contained : upon which a ſenſe of pain is excited, | the loſs of heaven, and the Pains of hell. E N 2 
and thereby a greater concourſe of fluid, and conſequently an | ELL, » (nd 
increaſe of the tumour. So that medicines under this deno- Attrition is eſteemed the loweſt degree of repentance, h. 
mination require the moſt carctul management, a ſtep ſhort of contrition, which fu Poſes the love of 65 
ATTRIB UT E, ATTRIBUTUM, in a general ſenſe, that] an ingredient or motive of our {otrow and repentanee 8 
which agrees to ſome perſon, or thing; or a quality, which ONTRITION, F = 
determines ſomething to be after a certain manner. See PRo- [ATT UR NATO ciendb ve} recipiends, a writ Which ama 
PERTY, and QUALITy, Owing {uit to a county, hundred, or Other court def ing to 
Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of mind ; figure, an gr. make an attorne appear for him there, whom he tioub's the 
tribute of body, &c,— Spinoza makes the foul and the body erift or ſteward will not otherwiſe admit : Purchaſeth, t 
to be of the ſame ſubſtance with this only difference, th! command him to receive ſuch attorney, and admit his ape. 
the ſoul is to be conceived under the attribute of thought, | ance by him e ATToRNney, | 
and the body under that of extenſion. See SUBSTANCE, Aamittenda Clamea in itinere per Arrukxarux. See CI. 
SPINOSISM, Ec. | MEA 


Of the ſeveral attributes belonging to an 
which preſents it ſelf hrſt, and which the 
as the foundation of all the reſt, is called its 


The other attributes are called acridental. ones : 
neſs in wood, or lear See A 


ing, which the Carteſians make the eſſential attribute of the to ſtop, hold, or ſt 5 
mind, is only an accidental one. See TulxkIxo, Mixp, The word is Lane of the Italian waſta or lil iti | 
Soul, Oe. | enough, it ſuffices. - 

ATTRIBUTE, in logic, is an epithet given to any ſubject; or AVAUNCHER S, among hunters, the ſecond branches of 
it is any predicate thereof 5 or whatever may be affirmed or a hart's horn. See He a D, HunTins, ATTIRE, of, 
denied of any thing. See Sus JECT, PREDICATE, Ge. AUBAI NE , in the French cuſtoms, a right veltedin the 
Every propoſition conſiſts of a ſubject, an attribute, and a king of being heir to 3 foreigner who dies within his domi. 
copula, or conjunctive particle. See Pro POSITION. nions. = 


Attributes are uſual] 
fomewhat ; as whe: 
negative | 
Others, again, 
veral different t 
and brute: and 
ſpirit, rationality 
ATTRIBUTES, in 
perfections which 
tute his proper e 
Gop, 
The heathen m 
ſtinct beings as 
called Zupiter ; the wrath and 
abſolute will of God, Fate, 
power is ſubject. See Ep 
ATTRIBUTES, in paintin 
to figures and ſtatues 
character. See Fio RE and SYMBOL. 
Thus the club is an atiribute of Hercules, the palm an at- 
tribute of victory ; the peacock of Juno; the eagle of Jupiter, 
Sc. See STAT UE, SC ULPTURE, Ge, 
AFFTRITION * ATT RITIO, friture, or Friction, expreſ- 
ſes ſuch a motion of bodics againſt one another, as ſtrikes off 
lome ſuperficial particles ; whereby they become leſs and leis, 
dee MoTiown and Friction, | 
*The word is formed of atterere, t 
of ad, to; and tero, I wear. 
| The grinding and poliſhing of bodi 
| tion. See 
The effects o 
ice under the 
CITY, e. 
A teather by being only drawn 


y divided int 


eral qualities, and 
and which conſti.. 
ſſence; as Juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, Oe. 


ythologiſts divided the dei 


ty into as many di- 
he has attributes : thus the 


power of God was 
ung; the 
which even his 
ERSONIFICATION, Se. 

8» and ſculpture, are ſymbols added 
» to denote their particular office and 


o rub, wear ; cotypounded | 


cs is performed by attri- 

RIN DING, and PoLISHING. 

fattrition in exciting heat, light, 
articles Hear, Licn T; 


electricity, e. 
FIRE, ELERCTEKI. 


through the fingers has been 


1 


y ſubſtance, that 
mind concei ves 
eſſential attri- 


more uſual! contralted, 
Pute. See ESSENCE, and Es58 v TIAL, and Wrote vaunt, or vant, or even van, See Vas, 
Thus, extenſion is by ſome, and ſolidit by others, made A ANT Poſe, &c. 8 VAN 2 

the eſſential attribute of body or matter. Sex Bop v, Mar- AVANT Guard, &c. F j AN Guard, &c. 

TER, EXTENSION, SOLIDITY, Se. AVARIA, in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, a ſum of 


— 


AUD. 


prepoſition, ſignifying before, 
ct of time, or place; ſometim 
uage, but 


or a prio- 
es uſed, in 


iſtians or Euro ans, to be quit of ſome 
framed 2 - 


on purpoſe, off. Trav. þ. 182, 


» 4 term frequently uſed on board a ſhip, lignifying 


The word is formed of aubain, a foreigner ; which Menage 
derives further from the Latin, alibi natus ; Cujas, from af 
vena ; which is the name foreigners bear in the capitularie 

of Charlemaign; du Cange from Albanus, a Scot, or lil. 
man ; by Rn. theſe were anciently much given to tri- 
velling and living abroad. 8 

The king of France, by the right of aulaine, claims the in- 
heritance of all foreigners in his dominions ; excluſiye of al 


other lords, and even of any teſtament the deceaſed coli 
make, An embaſſador, t 


hough not naturalized, is not ſab- 
ject to the right of aubaine The Swiss, Savoyards, Scots 
and Portugueze, are pted from the aubaine, as being 
reputed natives ander 
AUC 


allo exem 
egnicoles. 


audio, 
goods were 
ret, who would bid moſt 
AuUcT1oN by inch 
AUDIENCE*, 
TENTION, 

* The 
audire, to hear. 


Aubikx ck is alſo uſed for the ceremonies practiſed in courts, 


at the admiſſion of embaſſadors, and public minifters, to & ruits, 

hearing. See EM BASSADOR. | 0 AUDIToR 
Such an embaſſador ſent to demand audience; took his a dee Roy 
dience of leave to depart, &c, 3 I AUDITOR 
In England audience is given to embaſſadors, in the preſen Dointed; 
chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, cloſet or an) of the ho 
place where the king chances to DE, Os le hee AUDIT( 
At their admi on,' the way, in all courts, -is to * 15 the ſenſe 
bows ; after which they cover and fit Gown, FY —4 - 99 70 


before; 


out th 
freque 
Aupirc 
great p. 
officers 
ference 
or alloca 
AuniTto; 
take the 
Sc. rai 
collecto 
perfect 
UDITOR 
who tak 
the min 
expence 
ing's f. 
UDITOR 
files the 
the lord 


Excyz 
He mak 
money, 
of rece; 
the anci, 
King's by 
teller's n 
here a 


of Wale 


X - 2 0 
AUD AVE | 

covering and deen down, 2 2 — ha 0 | 0 1 eee r to a perion who 
heir hats.— : Bp be, ears in public. See ASSEMBLY RATION, &c, 

2 dand ſit, he continues uncovered himſelf, and ſtanding] Aupitory is alſo uſed for the ſeat or bench where a magiſtrate 6 

ich is taken as a flight and affront, —After or judge, hears cauſes. Sec BENCH. 1 g 1 

audience it does not look well, to be too haſty in de- 15 Rome, the ſeveral magiſtrates had auitories or ſeats of 

: b | [rice 7 ding to their dignity. —Thoſe of the ſuperior offi- 

manding another iniſt ie live awd F th Jurte according t Enit! 8 uperior o 

tinople, miniſters utual'y augience ot the] cers were called tribunals ; thoſe of the inferi | 

Ar Conte in bis abſence, the caimacan admits them to 1 1. . regs wires e inferior, ſub/ellia. See 

3 N N The pedunei had their benches or au,tories in the portico of the 

AUDIENCE is alſo the 2 — - 3 2 ere r imperial palace. Thoſe of the Hebrews, at the gates of cities, 
by the Spaniards 1 eſt-Indies; ng in effect to * appointed by the ancient lords diſtributed juſtice 
the parliaments of France. ha + 5 under an elm, which was uſually planted before the manor- 

f thout appeal, and have each a certain diſtrict houſe, and ſerved th 75 
bed takes in ſeveral provinces, called alſo au- Avbtrozy, Ar e 1 9 churches, was 
diences, from the names of the tribunal to which they be- — e. of the church where the audientes ſtood to hear, and 
i e inſtructed. See Chun d A 
12 ganſon divides Spain into as many of theſe audiences as The auditerium 05 that — — called — uckſie J 
10 re are of thoſe tribunals.— New Spain comprehends three] Nays. | * 
ae ; thoſe of Guadalajara, „r _ TRA, In the primitive times, the church was ſo ſtrict in keeping the 

AvpIENCE is alſo the Tei Ar 3 people together in that place, that the perſon who went from 
in England, lars is 7 335 ee r 4 a 3 in eee was ordered by the council of C: rthage 

is own hearing. 5 AR to be excommunicated. 
rd audience is chiefly concerned in differences arl- | Meatus A e or Aupironxx paſſage in anatomy 
ſing upon ere N porn eng Teen ; Teal Sc. _ alſo 3 — on account of the cerumcn RA, I 
| UDIENCES. . ected in it. See MeaTus Auditorius. 

Ca DO & terminando, a writ, or rather commiſſion, AuDiToTy Nerves, in anatom 1 pores of nerves ariſing from 
directed to certain perſons, when E np" or great! the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed, the one to the car, the 
mien 2 in any place, for the appeaſing — to _ _—_— eye, &c,—See Tab. Anat, (:/tedl.) fig. 5. 
and puniſhment thereof. ; ; it, pp. See NERVE. | 

AUDIENTES, or AUDITORES, in church- hiſtory, an or-. The ſoft and ſpongy branch of the auditory nerve being dif- 
der of catechumens z conſiſting of thoſe newly inſtructed in| fuſed through the labyrinth and tympanum of the car, is the 
the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and not yet admitted | immediate organ of the ſenſe of hearing, See Hi akin. 
to baptiſm, See CATECHUMEN, and AUDITORIUM, The auditery nerves make the ſeventh conjugation, according 

AUDIT, a regular morn bm rage ren of an worry by to the way of reckoning of the moderrs: and the filth ac- 
officers appointed for that purpoſe, See AUDITOR, and AC-| corging to the ancients. See Pair and ConJuGATION, 
COUNT. "IE 1 . i Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular mark of the wiſdom and con- 

AUDITA guerela, a writ which lies againſt him, who, ha-| trivance of the creator in the auditory nerves i ing thus dif- 
ving _ A e 8 # 6 wet, 2 » —.— an — — uſe}! cunſent be- 
ture ofa ſtatute ſtaple, or a jus , ing hereby eſtabliſhed between them. Hence it is hat mot 
another; and craving, or havin obtained execution of the] animals upon hearing ＋ uncouth ſound, are found to <r-£+ 
fame from the mayor and bailifts, before whom it was en- their ears, and prepare them to catch it; to open their ey s, 
tered; at the complaint of the party who entered the ſame, to ſtand upon the watch; and to be ready with the mouth to 
upon ſuggeſtion of ſome juſt cauſe why execution ſhould not] call out, or teſtify their danger: accordingly moſt animals 
be granted; as a releaſe, or other exception. : when ſurprized or terrified, ſkriek or cry out, c. See 
This writ is granted by the lord chancellor, upon view of Cons ENT of Parts. | 
the exception ſuggeſted, to the judges of either bench, wil- Dr. Willis (anat. cerebr. c. 17.) obſerves a further uſe of this 
ling them to grant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county] nervous communication between the ear and the mouth; 
where the creditor is, for his appearance at a certain day be- which js, that the voice may correſpond with the hearing, and 


rime vizir: 


fore them, be a kind of echo thereof; that what is heard with one of the 

AUDITOR, a hearer, or one who liſtens or attends to any] two nerves may be readily expreſſed with the voice, by the 
thing. See HEARING, ATTENTION, and AUDITORY. help of the other. | 

AupiToR is alſo uſed for ſeveral officers, appointed to audit, | A YELLANE, or Croſs AVELLANE, in heraldry, a form of 
to hear accounts, pleadings, &c. See ACCOUNT. croſs which reſembles four filberds in their huſks or caſes, 


Anciently the word auditor was alſo uſed for Judge, and even joined together at the great end. See Cross, 

for an inqui/itor, appointed by judges to examine and find Hence its name; a filberd in Latin being nux avellana—Syl, 
out the truth of ſome matter 1n conteſt. Notaries are alſo Morgan ſays, it is this croſs which enſigns the mound of au- 
frequently called auditores. ? thority, or the ſovereign's globe. 

AUDITOR, in our law, is an officer of the king, or ſome other A VE-MARI A,orAve-Maxy, theangel Gabriel's ſalutation 
great perſon, who yearly, by examining the accounts of under- | of the virgin, at his bringing the tidings of the incarnation; thus 
officers accountable, makes up a general book, with the dif- called, as beginning with thoſe words, Aue Maria, q. d. Hail 
ference between the receipts and charge, and their allowances Mary. See VIRGIN, ANNUNCIATION, SALUTATION 
or allocations, See ACCOUNT, | | | e. ; 85 5 

AUDITORS of the Revenue, or of the Exchequer, are officers who] The ave-mary is a prayer or formula of devotion very uſual 
take the accounts of thoſe who collect the revenues, taxes, jn the Romiſh church.—Their chaplets and roſaries are di- 
&c, rais d by parliament; as alſo of the ſheriffs, eſcheators,| vided into fo many ave-marys, and ſo many pater- noſters: 
collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers, and ſet them down, and And hence the beads themſelves, which indicate them, are 
perfect them. See REVENUE and EXCHEQUER, alſo called ave's or ave-mary's, See CHAPLET, Rosaxy, 

AuDiToRs of the Preſt or Impreſt, are officers in the exchequer, Or. 
who take and make up the great accounts of Ireland, Berwick, | 4 yENAGE *, in law, a certain quantity of oats, paid to a 
the mint, cuſtoms, wardrobe, firſt-fruits, naval and military landlord, in lieu of ſome other duties; or, as a rent, from the 
expences, and of all moneys impreſſed to any man for the] tenant. | 


king's ſervice. See PREST. - Fi 
AUDITOR of the Receipts, is an officer of the exchequer who * The word is French, formed of the Latin, awene, oats. 
les the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, and gives AVENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe; who, 
, g by order or warrant from him, ſwears in all the officers be- 


the lord treaſurer a certificate of the money received the week | 
before ; wh : ; longing to the royal ſtables. See MasTER 7 the Horſe. 
ho preſents the eſtimate or balance to the king. See The avenor alſo makes up the accounts of the ſtables, and 


ExXCH:QUeR and TELLER. | 

He ar. debentures to every teller, before they receive an iflues debentures for paying the officers and ſervants, 

money, and takes their accounts. .. He keeps the black hay In a ſtat, Car II. we find the avener mentioned as an cfficer 
of receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the treaſury, (where who provides oats for the ſtables. —In the Rot. Parl. OT 
vs ancient leagues of the realm, and many records of the Edw. III. we alſo read of avener of the queen, cf the prince, 
ung's bench | Se . . | . 

eee Eee _ dea IO n_ _—_ AVENT UR, in our ancient writers, ſignify turnaments, 


here are ali; 97 1 oprincinali or military exerciſes on horſeback. Sce TURNAMENT. 
of Wales Ki 2 e, on a 85 ene AVEN TU RE, or rather ADVENTURE, inour law-books, 
Fruits, &c. TOTS] a miſchance, cauſing the death ofa man, without felony ; as, 


AUDITOR of the R 7 ie ch | when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burnt by an accident or mif- 
ee Ro * Cn 3 N amn eee chance, falling into the water or fire. See MISAVENTURE, 


AUDITORS Canventual, Colli | Cryance-MepLy, Cc. | 
8 ate, &c. were officers formerly ap- n a 
pointed among the A ung to examine and paſs the 8 AVENUE, in fortification, an opening or inlet into a fort, 


of the houſe. baſtion, or the like place, or the paſſes and ways to and from 


AUDITORY, in an adiective ſenſe. ſomethinę belonging to] it. See Fox r, BAST Tov, FoRTIFICATION, Oc. | 
. the ſenſe of bearing. 80. 5 menen | The word is formed of the French awenir, or advenir, to come 


AUDITORY, AUDIFNCE, is alſo a collective name, denoting, to, to arrive at. See ADVENT. . 1 
Vol. I. No xv | | "+ © AvEnue, 
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AvENvs, in gardening, is a walk 
trees, and leading to ſome place. 


E 


» Planted on each ſide with 


AUG 


tenant in tail, is averred, &c,— 


An averm 


ent conta! 
See GROVE, GLape. the matter as the form thereof. vontains 4 We! 
All avenues, Mortimer ſays, ſhould lead to the front of an AV ERNI „ among the ancient naturaliſts, certain 1; 
houſe, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and terminate grotto's, and other places which infect the air With poiſon,” 
in a proſpe&t,—In an avenue to an houſe, whatever the length] ſteams or vapours ; called alſo mephites, See Msx 3 
of the walk is, it ought to be as wide as the whole breadth of Dame, EXHALATION, &c, | £8, 
the front; and if wider, better. * The word is Latin, formed of the Greek Privative a, 1 
AVERAGE, AVERAGI1Um, in law, that duty or ſervice bird; as intimating that birds could not fly over 
which the tenant is to pay the king, or other OT by his 3 Avernus, q. d. aornus, locus fine a 
beaſts and carriages, See SERvice. 2 4 ge : of mine A S0 14675 51 account 
N OE, , . an 
3 — — baſe Latin, averia, cattle; or The grotta de i Cani, in Italy, is a famous one 
AVERAGE, or AvERIDGE TA, EXHALATIO 


two kinds thereof; 
or common, 


To the firſt, the particular 
bute; to the ſecond, all both the 
contribute in common, 

Of the firſt kind are all extraor 


ying ſuch damag 


rote a tre 


ſimple or priv 


things which ſuffer, alone contri- 


tions raiſed on the 
es. 


atiſe expreſs upon average, 


ate, and groſs 


ſhip and the merchandizes 


N, 
But the moſt celebrate 
Campania, by th 
— The fumes it 


&c. 
d avernu 
e modern Itali 
emitted ar 


þ | 
to this, that the 
liſtence to ſuſtain 
his circumſtance, 
occaſioned the ancie 
hell ; and accordin 


COn- 
n wei 
depth of the bin 


gate or ent 


the Inferi *.—Vibius Se ueſter ſays, there w 
dinary and unforeſeen expences} to NE ener lays, there was n 
and accidents, befalling either the ſhip, or the goods, or both; ave: by qe of; 2 2 * a eh 014 Pars apprebens — 
the Joss in which caſes, is to be wholly defrayed by the thing N Ee 4. err 
B » lays Strabo, lies the Lucrine hay . (whic 
or things which occaſioned it.—Such as the loſs of cables, within it the lake fvernus. It was here the ancients bale. ed) be 
anchors, maſts, and fails, by reaſon of ſtorms, &c, As alſo that Homer had deſcribed Ulyſſes as conver I 501. p 
Ages accruing to goods through their own defects, by dead, and conſulting Tireſias's ghoſt ; for here ſuch a, 
waſting, rotting, wetting, ſtorms, Pirates, &c, The ſailors the oracle ſacred to the ſhades, which Uly benefa 
wages while the ſhip is extraordinarily detained by embargo's, conſulted concerning his return. The Avernus i en 
provided ſhe be hired for the whole voyage, and not per month. ſome lake, with a narrow entry from the o n 
All theſe are ſimple or private averages, and not to be charged ſurrounded with ſteep banks that hang threatenj | 3 ME! 
to the common account. - G 27 1 2 he narrow paſſage rough which tamen! 
For groſs or common average to have place, the author juſt 1 105 5 W q 0 2 b ne Hues Overgroyn siox, 
mentioned, ſhews, 19, That ſomething muſt have been caſt gloomy ſhade im ts — -4 25 1 roy 15 nan 
into the ſea, and this out of abſolute neceſſity. 29. That the of the beholders 1 * it was a al, the ble or _ ourt of 1 
commander have had the conſent of the owners for ſo doing. merians, who dwelt in perpetual night, See Ci wo; a0 e 
. * 
39. That it have only been done for the ſafety of the whole Whoever ſailed hither, firſt did ſacrifice; and endeavoured king m 
ſhip, and that the hi p have been ſaved in conſequence thereof. to propitiate the infernal Powers, with the aſſiſtance of ſome religiou 
In ſuch caſe, all thoſe for whoſe intereſt the thing was caſt Prieſts who attended upon the place, and directed the n ſc of parlia 
into the ſea, are to contribute to indemnify the perſon whoſe performance. Within, a fountain of pure water broke out queen | 
property it was: and every thing is to be taxed hereto, ſo Jul y = the ſea f 27 1e CIeature ever taſted of it believing reign; | 
much as jewels, gold, Se notwithitanding they do not an A1 3 7 1 2 * — near this foun- which a 
way burthen the ſhip; and even the veſſel itſelf, but not paſ- parts, made wan} Be they N 8 2 The col 
| 178775 Li 3 Rainold. Chriſt. a Derſchau in Nov. RS NPN En pri into the Life, ei of Homer, 8. 1, 5 Te 
( . . . : 4 Fo. « 
To the occaſions of common average may be added, Sompo-] yards the ki ng's averages; ormong! en 99 crown. 
ſitions with pirates an the ranſom of the ſhip; as alſo cables, See AVERAGE. 5 | UGMEN” 
maſts, anchors, c. loſt or abandoned for the common good ; UN j . s coat · arn 
the food and phyſic of the ſailors wounded in defence of the 2 SATION, bo ves the c ol ſergng 
ſhip; and the pa 


ut 

ed for t 
Voyage, 

AVERAGE is more particular] 
tion Which each merchant or 


is adjudged, upon a reaſonab] 
common average. 


ouch ſum ſhall be divided among the 


and proviſions of the crew 
under embargo by order 
he month, and not 


y uſed for the quota or propor- 
proprietor in the ſhi 
e eſtimation, to contribute to a 


p or loading 


cutting, or lopping off the 


the Romans, who 
evils. See Gop. 


The 


were pictured in a menacin 


a and gene 
when the ſhip WUNING. ſuperfluous branches of trees, be 33 
of a prince, VERRUNCI® ; 3 
for the whole a C1, in antiquity, 


an order of deities among 
was to avert dangers add 


England, 
WUGRE, 
ſerving to 
The augr: 
terminate 
Exerc, 


ſe peculiar office 


The Greeks called this ſpec 
IDH Nn; and their feaſt 


ies of gods, GEE Ligue, or an- 
Egyptians had alſo their 


7577547: ſometimes a 00 
dt QVerruncr, or apatripei, who 


g poſture, and ſometimes with I U GSBU 
ſeveral claimers, by way | whips in their bands. —Iſts was a divinity of this kint; 15 UGUR: 
of average, in proportion to their reſpective intereſts and de- ewn by Kircher. See Oedip. Ægypt. T. III. p. 487. Romans, : 
mands. 10 , c. 17. AVERSION „ abhorrence, diſlike. See ANTIPATHY, futurity fr 
AVERAGE is alſo a {mall duty which thoſe merchants who ELUCTANCE. vens, See 
ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the maſters thereof, The word is compounded of a, from; and vertere, to turn, * The u 
tor his care of them, over and above the freight. See A VER V, a place where oats, or provender are kept for the chatte 
FREIGHT, | king's horſes. See AvERIA. 5587 
Hence, in bills of lading it is expreſſed Paying ſo much AUG Es, in aſtronomy, two points in a planet's orbit, other- "a 
freight for the ſaid goods, with primage and average accu- | wile called apfides. See Aps1s, | from's 
ſtomed. ne of the auges is particularly denominated the apogee, the the flip 
AVER-CORN, in ancient writings, ſuch corn as by cuſtom{ other perigee. See APOGEE, and PRRIOEE. the Ce 
is brought by the tenant's carts or Carriages, to the lord's gra-{\AUGMEN . AUGMENTUM, in the Greek grammar, an him an 
nary, or barn, | accident of certain tenſes; being either the prefixing of 2 trails, ; 
AVERDUPOIS Pound. ? Gee ak icle $4 POUND, ſyllable, or an increaſe of the quantity of the initial vowel, ciple, a 
AVvERDUpois Wight, 07 =. re Weicht. There are two kinds 
AV.ERIA, in our law- 


vel quidam bos: when 
or boves, but averia, 


Re legiare de AvERI 
ay 


of two, 


*» 1s added at the beginning of the word ; ſo that the number 
IS. See the article REPLEGIARE, of ſyllables is increaſed. 

ERMEN T, in law, uſually ſignifies an offer of the de- AUGMENTS, in mathematics. See F LUXIONs, MOMENTS, 
fendant to make good, or juſtify an exception pleaded in c. 5 | | 
abatement, or bar of the plaintiff's action. See Excey-JAUG MENTATI ON, Abt noig, in a general ſenſe, the 
TION, : | | act of augmenting ; that is, of adding or joining ſomething to 
The word alſo lometimes ſignifies, the act as well as the offer another, to render it larger, or more conſiderable. See AD- 
of Juſtifying the exception. DITION, ACCEss8ION, Ac CRETION, AMPLIFICATION, 

verment 1s two-fold, general and particular, Se. | 
General AVERMENT is the concluſion of 


or in bar of replications 
avowries in nature of cou 
Ing matter affirmative 


*c paratus ęſt verifica 
Particular Ay 


nts, need not 


and ought to 
re. 


or other pleadings; 


ERMENT is when the life of a tenant for life, 


plea to the writ, | 
(for counts, or 
rred,) contain- 
th theſe words, 


1 
or 


ever * 


be ave 


be wi 


into another longer one: 
pronunciation is now len 
Augmentum & iabicum, 


The governours of the b 
mentation of 
ſeveral acts 
powered to augment all 
num: and the number of li 

to be capable of augmentati 


of augm 


RUSP 
changed into a long one; or a diphthong 


The augurs 
conſiſted of t 
when Serviy 


en a ſhort vowel is 


or of a ſyllable, is when a letter, vis 


ounty of queen Anne, for the * 
ce of the poor clergy, bby virtue of the 
t, made for that purpoſe, are em- 
livings, not exceeding 50/, ne 
vings following have been certif 


an, 


the maintenan 
of parliamen 


1071 


* i 
;vings hot exceeding 10. per annum, which minis ſack, in Egypt, was that uſed by Joſeph to take auen. 

1071 Liv = augmented (with the bounty alone) ries by, 2 | © 
oa as each, purſuant to the preſent rules 6426 Aug URY, in its more general lignifſcation, compriges all the it 
wr; 11 gorernom, which will make 6426 ang- | different kinds of divination; Which Varro diſtinguiſhes Inte 4 
pos - lar ris 35 292- 4h four ſpecies of augury, according to the four elements, — Pr. i 
Livings above 107. and not exceeding 20/, hk ; . or grey b, 

1467 er anni; may be augmented four times each, C 5868 and geoman 
deer willl make 5868 augmentations. | EY, or augury by the earth, See Ar ROMA Ncy, Py.” 

6 Livings above 201. and not exceeding 30% | c. . 

112 er annum, may be augmented three times 3378 
— which will make 3378 augmentation, , 1 
Livings above 304. and not exceeding 40 J. 

1049 r annum, may be augmented twice each, 

| CN will make 2098 Tugmentations,” 4 

84 Livings above 401. and not Exceeding 50.3 

884 annum, may be each once augmented, 

mich will make 884. augmentations. W 


* | J, 8Omancy. 
aruſpicina, libanomancy, lecanomancy, nec ramancy, &c. See each 


A UG „ Avcusr US, in a genera] ſenſe, ſomething ma- 
leſtic, venerable, ſacred. See Ma JESTY, Se 


884 T title auguſus was firſt wen by the Roman ſenate to 
avius, after his being con | 


— Power, —.[t. was conceived ag expreſſing lomething divine, 


„ — — 


5597 Total number of augmentations, which muſt verb, augeo, I Srou, encreaſe; tanguam ſuprg uma nan fer- 
be made (by the bounty alone) before the liv. 18654 Us. | 
ings already certify d will exceed 50 J. per The lucceflors of Octavius aſſumed the ſame quality; ſo th 
Computing the clear amount of the bounty to make 55 ang. they became ſynonymous terms, See EmMPtrog. 
entations yearly, it will be 339 years, from the year "714,] Thepreſumptive heir of the empire, or he who was deſtined 
” hich was the firſt year in which any livings were augment- to ſucceed to the dignity, was firſt created Ceſar; which wag 
5 before all the ſmall livings already certified can exceed] a ſtep neceſſary to arrive at that of auguſtus or emperor, Vet 
Jy per annum: and if jt be computed, that one half off F. agi maintains the converſe 3 D*. that it Was nece 


he e Be 1p flary to 
ſuch augmentations may be made in conjunction with other] be Uguftus, Previouſly to the being cæſar. See CSA R. 
benefactors (which is very imbrobable) rt will require 226 M. Flechier obſerves, that the emperor Valentinian proclaimed 
ears before all the livings already certified will exceed 50 l. his brother Valens, HUgYMUs ; without firſt declaring him 
= an | | cefar: which had never been practiſed before, —Tt Is added, 
| poker 56d is alſo uſed for the augment, i. e. the addi- that Marcus Aurelius, upon his ſucceeding to Antoninus, im- 
tament, or the thing added. See ABDITAMEnT, Accks- mediately created L. Verus, both cæſar and aug fur. Thie 
sox, Ec. — Such a miniſter Petitroned the king for an a%g-| was the fir time the Romans had known two augu/t; at f 
* mentation of ſalary, wages, Sc. 72 | vg Once; for which reaſon the year when it was done, iz. 16 7. i 
20 rr of AUCMENTATION of the king's TeVenue, is the name of | was marked in the Faſti with the conſulate of the two au,. i 
7 _n a court erected under Henry VIII. in 1536, to the end the It was a ſurprizing ſpectacle to the people of Rome to fee | 
YOured king might be juſtly dealt with, touching the profit of ſuch themſelves governed by two ſovereigns, aſter ſo much blood 
lome religious houſes, and their lands, as were given him by act ſpilt for the choice of a ſingle maſter | 
nyſtic of parliament the ſame Year. — This court was diffolved under © empreſſes alſo took the ality of auge; and even 
out queen Mary, by the parliament held the firſt year of ber ſome ladies of the imperial tamily, who had never been wives 
ving reign; but the office of "gmentation remains to this day, in| of emperors, but mothers or daughters. 
> which are many valuable records, 5 n medals and coins, ſome of the ancient kings of France 
heſe The court took its name hence, that the revenues of the arealfo found with the appellation auguſt; ; Particularly Chil. 
1 crown were thought to be much 8. ted by the ſuppreflion | debert, Clothaire, and Clovis: add, that the wife of this laſt, 
. of the ſaid houſes; many of which the king reſerved to the Chrotechilda, is alſo Called by Herric, in his book of the 
of crown. ＋ miracles of St. Germain, indifferent] , Either auguſta, or 
a UGMENTATIONS, in heraldry, are additional charges to a gueen, N 
1 coat-armour frequently given as a particular mark of onour, | 1 be ZHi/oria AucusrTa is the hiſtory of the Roman emperors 
Ye and generally borne either on an eſcutcheon, or a canton. from the time of Adrian to Carinus, 5. from the ear of 
| ouch are the arms of Ulſter, bore by all the aronets off our lord x 7 to 284: compoſed by ſix Latin writers, AI. 
England, | | mu Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, l. Lampridius, Vulcatius 
? GRE, or AwGRE, a carpenter's and joiner's inſtrument, | Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and F lavius Vopiſcus. Vid. 


ſerving to bore large, round holes. NN Fabric. Big, Lat. c. 6. | | 
The augre conſiſts of a wooden handle, and an iron lade, | AUG USTAL ES, or Sodales Ayc USTALES, or Flamines , 
terminated at bottom with a ſteel 377. Vid. Max. Mech. Ave USTALES, were the prieſts of Auguſtus, appointed after | 
xerc, p. 04. eee the deification of that emperor by Tiberius, to perform the 
LUGSBURG Confeſſion. See Avcusrtay., | ſervice of the new god, 
UGUR*, in antiquity, a miniſter of religion among thefAUGUS TALI in antiqui » 2 feaſt inſtituted in honour 
Romans, appointed to take auguries or preſages concerning | of the emperor Auguſtus, See EAST. | 
futurity from birds, beaſts, and the appearances of the hea- - T his feſtival was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 835, 
Y 


The word is by ſome derived from @vis, bird, and garritus, | a 
chattering; on which footing, the original office of the a The day whereon he made his entry into Rome, being the 
4% is ſuppoſed to have been to obſerve, and take indications | 4th of the ides of October, was appointed to be kept a feaſt; 
from the noiſe, calling, ſinging, Chirping, ——— of and was called Auguſtalis. See Aucvusr ALIs 


from aufjex, as the latter was 7 poſed employed in obfervino Au USTALIA was alſo 2 name given to the games celebrated 


the flight of birds. See AvusPegx —Pezron derives it from | in honour of the fame Prince, on the 4th of the des of October, 


Y 2 perſon who inſpected the en- A UGUSTALIS, or Prefietus AvGusrALs, a Roman 


25 gur would have been the ſame with aruſpex. Seel like that of 42 proconſul in other provinces, See PrRocox - 
RUSPex.. 7 


* 


The %, made a coll e or community, which at firtfAUG USTA N, relating to Auguſtus or Auguſta, | 
conſiſted of three perſons, 12 for each tribe: ) then of four, [| Aug USTAN Ara. See ACTIAN, | . 
(when Servius Tullius increaſed the tribes to that number:) Avcvusran a denotes a celebrated confeſſion of faith, 
f nine (four of them Patricians, and five Plebeians:) | drawn up by Luther, and other ancient reformers, and Pre- 
laſtly, Sylla made the number fifteen.—Cato was of the col- ſented in 1530 to the <MPeror Charles V. at the diet of Au. 
lege of Furs, See Ar USPICES, F Auſta or Ay DOUrg, in the name of the evangelic body. 
©) bore an aur ſtaff, or wand, called lituus, as the enſign 5 GUSTINS, or AUGUSTINIANs, an order of religious; 
. their office and authority, No affair of moment could be thus called from St. Auguſtin, whoſe rule they obſerve, See 
© it What it would, was, b a decree of the ſenate, a inted The Augy ns, Popularly alſo called Auſtin Jars, wete ori. 
to be exactly and religiouſly Obſerved. See Lit =o gg | -ginally ap] whom As Alexander 1070 congregated 
dome will have augurs to have differed from auſpices, and au. into one body, under their genera] Lanfranc, in 1256. See 
1 in ſtri | 


nb Se. But this is a diſtinction often diſpenſed withal. | orders of mendicants, See Me x DICANT 
N U e  VGURIDa6,. the diſcipline of the augurs, or | From thele aroſe a reform, under the denomination of Bare. 
= Practice of conſulting the gods, and learning their will,, foot Auguſtins, or MAinorites, or gars minor, See Mixok 
1 * Kings of omens, See Auen... | and MixoRTTE. i TY : | 
© obſervat ion of auguries is Very, ancient, as havin been There are alſo canons regular of St. Auguſtin, who are clothed 
' Moſes in Leviticus; The cup put in Bea in white, excepting their cope, which is black. | 


: At 


At Paris they are known under the denomination of religious 

of Genevieve; that abby being the chief of the order. See 
ENEVIEVE. | 

There are alſo Augu/tines, or nuns and canoneſſes, who ob 
ſerve the rule of St. Auguſtin. SeeReL1G10Us, Nux, and 
CANONESS, | N 

The AuGusTiIN, AUGUsSTINUsS, of Janſenius, isa celebrated 
treatiſe of that author, biſhop of * pres, entitled, Cornelit 
Fanſenii Epiſcopi Iprenſis, Auguſtinus, in three volumes folio, 
printed at Louvain in 1640; the firſt tome whereot contains 
a diſcourſe againſt Pelagianiſm ; and the ſecond divers trea- 
tiſes of reaſon; the uſe of authority in theological matters 
the ſtate of innocence; fall of nature by fin, grace, &c.— 
From theſe ſeveral treatiſes were collected the five famous pro- 
poſitions, enumerated under the article JANSENISM. 

AU-GUY-PAN-NEUF, or AGUuiLLANNEUF, See 
MisLE To. 

AVIARY *, a houſe or apartment for the keeping, feeding, 
and propagating of birds. See BIRDS. 

* The word is formed of the Latin awrs, bird. 

A VIGN O N-Berry, called alſo French Berry, is the fruit of 
a ſhrub by ſome authors called hcium; growing plentifully 
near Avignon, &c. in France. See BERRY. 

The berry is ſomewhat leſs than a pea; its colour green, ap- 
proaching towards a yellow; of an aſtringent and bitter taſte, 
—Tt is much uſed by the dyers, who ſtain a yellow colour with 
it; and by the painters, who make a fine golden yellow of it. 
See YELLOW, | 

AVISO, an advice, piece of intelligence, or advertiſement, 
to notify ſome event, or matter worthy of knowledge. See 
ADVERTISEMENT, c. 

*The word is Italian, auviſe, and is chiefly uſed in matters of 
commerce. 

AUL. See the article AwL. 

AULA, inour ancient law-books, ſignifies a court baron. 
Aula ibidem tenta quarto die Auguſt, &c. See BARON. 
Aula eccleſiæ is ſometimes uſed for what we now call navis ec- 
cleſiz. See NAvk. | 

AULIC, AvLica, an act which a young divine maintains 
in ſome foreign univerſities, upon the admiſſion of a new 
doctor of divinity, See ACT. 

It is fo called from the Latin, aula, a hall; it being in the 
hall of the univerſity that this act is uſually held. See UNI- 
VERSITY, DEGREE, DocTor, Oc. 

The perſon who preſides at the diſputation, is the ſame that 
is to take the doCtor's cap. 

AvLic, Aulicus, is alſo an appellation given to certain offi- 
cers of the emperor, who compoſe a ſuperior court or council, 
which has an univerſal juriſdiction, and without appeal, over 
all the ſubjects of the empire, in all proceſſes entered therein. 
See EMPEROR and EMPIRE. 

We ſay, aulic council, the aulic court or chamber, aulic 
counſellor, &c. 

The aulic council is eſtabliſhed by the emperor, who nomi- 
nates the officers; but the elector of Mentz has a right of vi- 
ſiting it. It is compoſed of a preſident, who is a Catholic; a 
vice-Chancellor, preſented by the elector of Mentz, and of 
eighteen aſſeſſors, or counſellors, nine whereof are Proteſtants, 
and nine Romaniſts. See ASSESSOR, 

They are divided into two benches, one whereof is taken up 
by nobles, and the other by lawyers.— They hold their aſſem- 
bly in the preſence of the emperor; and for that reaſon are 

called juſtitium imperatoris, the emperor's juftice: and aulic 
council, becauſe theirs follows the emperor's court, aula, and 
has its reſidence in the place where he is. — This court claſhes 
a little with the imperial chamber of Spires; in that they are 
preventive of each other ; it not being allowed to remove any 
cauſe from the one to the other. See Imperial CHAMBER, 
Nor can the emperor himſelf hinder or ſuſpend the deciſions 
of either court; much leſs call any cauſe before himſelf which 
has once been before them; without the conſent of the ſtates 
of the empire. Yet in ſome caſes the ſame council forbears 
making any peremptory concluſion without the emperor's 
participation; and only decrees thus, Fiat votum ad Czſarem; 
that is, make a report thereof to the emperor in his privy 
council, | 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGER. See ALNAGER. 

AULO, AO, a Grecian long meaſure. See MEASURE. 

AUMONE, or ALms. See the article ALMs. 

Tenure in AUMONE, is where lands are given to a religious houſe 
or church, that ſome ſervice may be ſaid for the good of the 
donor's foul. See TENURE and ALMs. | 

AUMONIER, or ALMON ER. See ALMONER. + 

AUNCEL-//zght, quaſt Handſal-Meigbt, an ancient kind 
of ballance, conſiſting of ſcales hanging on hooks faſtened at 
each end of a beam or ſtaff, which a man lifts up on his 
hand or fore-finger, and ſo diſcovers the equality or diffe- 
rence between the weight and the thing weighed. See BAL 
LANCE, 

There being great deceits practiſed in theſe weights, they 
were prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes; and the even ballance 
alone commanded, See WE1GHT and STANDARD. 


AUR 


meat ſold by poiſing in the hand, without duft 
ſcales. * | 8 ga ut putting it t th 
AUNCESTOR-—Aflſe of Mort Auucksro 
UNCESTREL Hmoge, See "np 
A mage. the arti 
AUNCIEN T Demain. See Ad cIENT * | 
AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of 
directed to ſome prince or ſubje& of the empire Ger , 
unlawful proceedings in any cauſe brought by w. to op hi 
before him. See EMPIRE, &c, | V. cf el 
AVOIDAN CE, in law, has two ſignificatio 
when a benefice becomes void of an incumbent: the can 
when we ſay in pleadings in chancery, confeſſed c. de. 
traverſed or denied, &c, See Voidance, or omni 
AVOIR Dy 18 185 15 Wande Weight, 2 kin 
weight uſed in England; the pound whereo Mah, 
A See N 4 t Contain lixtern 
The proportion of a pound averduþvis to a 
17 to 14. See PouNnD, and Ounce, 
All the larger and coarſer commodities are weighed by an 
dupois weight; as groceries, cheeſe, wool, lead he "0g 
Bakers who live not in corporation towns, are to 8 
bread by averdupois weight; thoſe in Corporations he, 
weight.—'T he apothecaries buy their drugs by n. LA 
but ſell their medicines by troy, V 9erdi 
AVOWE E, ApvocaTus. See ApvowEr and A 
CATE, Ne 
The avowee is he to whom the right of advowſon of 
church belongs, ſo that he may preſent thereto in his f 
name; he is thus called by way of diſtinRtion from al 5. 
ſometimes preſent in another man's name, as a guardian why 
preſents in the name of his ward; as alſo from thoſe who 
only have the lands whereto an advowſon belongs for term 
life or years, by intruſion, or diſſeiſin. 
AVOWRY, in law, is where one takes a difiref 
or other thing; and the other ſues replevin. In which gl 
the taker ſhall juſtify, in his plea, for what cauſe he took * 
and if he took it in his own right, is to ſhew it, and { * 
the taking; which is called his avotory. he took it in the 
right of another, when he has ſhewed the cauſe, he isto me 
conuſance of the taking, as being a bailiff or ſervant bn 
in whoſe right he did it. See DisTREss, &c, - | 
A U-PIS-ALLER, a French phraſe, ſometimes uſed among 
_ Engliſh writers, ſignifying, at the worſt. 
AURA“, among phyſiologiſts, an airy exhalation or you, 
See VAPOUR and EXHALATION. ' 
The word is Latin, derived from the Greek augz, gelt 
wind. 2 | 
AURATUS Egques. See Eques. 
AUREA Alexandrina, in pharmacy, a kind of opiate, ory. 
tidote, in great fame among the ancient writers, compo 
of a great number of ingredients. 28 
It is called aurea, from the gold (aurum) which enten i 
compoſition; and alexandrina, as having been firſt invente 
by a phyſician named Alexander.—It is reputed a good pre 
ſervative againſt the colic and apoplexy. - _ 
AURELIA, a term uſed by natural hiftorians for the fir 
apparent change of the eruca, or maggot of any ſpeciesof in- 
ſes, See INSECT. 
Aurelia is the ſame with what other writers call crſals 
ſome nympha. See NyMPHA, and CHRYSAL1S. 
AUREOLA, the crown of glory, given by painters a 
ſtatuaries to ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors; as a mark 
the victory which they have obtained. See Crown. 
F. Sirmond ſays, the cuſtom hereof was borrowed from th 
heathens, who uſed to encompaſs the heads of their dei 
with ſuch rays, 
The word aureola, in its original, ſignified a jewel whit 
was propoſed as the prize of a diſpute ; and was given 2s ti 
reward of victory. 
Among the Romiſh ſchool-divines, aureola is ſuppoſed to be 
ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, for the victory they har 
obtained over the powers of the world; virgins over the tem 
tations of the fleſh; and doctors over the artifices and ſedi 
tions of the devil. | N 
AUREUS“, the roman gold coin, equivalent to 25 dena, 
or 100 ſeſterces. Suet. in Oth. c. 4. Tacit. Ht. 1. 1. Ban 
de Ponder. p. 33. ſeq. See alſo Coin, DEN ARIUs, &., 
* In modern and middle-age writers, it is alſo called ſold 
or folidus aureus. Vid. Scalig. de Re Num. p. 52. Brom 
p. 252, ſeg. | Hoke | 
The aureus, according to Arbuthnot, generally weighed dou 
the denarius : on which footing it muſt have been worth, 
cording to the firſt proportion of coinage mentioned by me 
ny, 10. 45. 3d. 3 ſterl. —According to the proportion tf 
now obtains among us, 1. 0s. 9d. Plin. 1, 33. ©” 
Arbuth. Tab. 25. —Aynſworth, however, makes the on 
(denarii) of the higher empire weigh only five penny - weißt 
and under the baſs empire, little more than half ſo much. 
AURICHALCUM, among modern writers, denote 5 
factitious metal, popularly called braſs. See BRASS. 
The aurichalcum is a mixture of copper and calamine- 
melted together by a very vehement fire, in furnacs 
on purpoſe, See COPPER and CALAMINARIS: 
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The word is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of England, to ſignify 
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AURICLH 


2 


AUR 


*, Augtcv rA, in anatomy, the external ear; 


part 0 


See HEAD. z diminutive of aurir, ear ; 9. 4. little ear. 
* The wry 18 F varke(f of the auricle, with the ſeveral 
f, their names, Oe. Sec EAR, 


. ] lie P | F | 
AuRICLE Iö 4 covering the two ventricles thereof; thus 
two malo dhe reſemblance they bear to the external ear. 
called It ve regularly like the heart; onl in an inverted or- | 
They weh el correſponding to eie the heart, 
der; 2 verſa, See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fe: 12. tit. d. 
oft further of their ſtructure 1 r the article 
| $TOLE, DIASTOLE, Ge. 3 
| HA Jude, or Teuer ear, a, kind of fungus or 
oom, ke 
56g, and MUSHROOM. 
dead hanged hitafelf; which has given occaſion 
to the name. 


phe of inflammations z, but its chief uſe is gargle- 


Rs I athens, EE 
4 * 9 ix * — 


* 


ſwelling of * tonſils, | 13. K 9 ALYBARIUM | 

LURICULAE Alucariu. | ti | Y BARIUM. 

4 ELA De eee RETRAHENS. 
\URICULAR, ſomething that relates to the ears. 

EAR, AURICULARIS. V3 {11.6 £3 9 A354 9:33 1 

Thus we ſay, an awricular Witt ſs, auritus te/tts, a witneſs 


n Confeſſn, is that made in the ear, privately. 


See CONFESSION. 


3 diſtempers of the ear. ee eee 
7 Dic LARIs Azductor. See. the article AnDUCTOR.: 
WE The finger next the little finger is alſo called auritlaris, by 


R. 1 
RIG A, in aſtronomy, the waggorer ;' 2 conſtellation of 


fixed ftars in the northern hemiſphere ; : whoſe ſtars in. Pto- 
lemy's catalogue are 143 in . 233 in Heveliuss 403 
in the Britannic catalogue 68; the longitudes, latitudes, 


magnitudes, c. whereof are as follow : Wir l 4 
. 
Nanes and ſituations ef the, . North. e 
d N 0:44 ley 40 
eced. over the north. foot 2 5 1 11 22 1011 8235 6 
id; and ſouth. over the foot - 11 49 4514 or 48 6 
ö the heel of the north. foot _ 12 19 33810-28 3314 3 
of three over the foot 13 18 44Þ15 04 oO 8 
| 13 41 4816 32 244 
| 4 
13 13 44 35/16 48 05 6 
de preced. cubit 5 14 31 09120 54 23] 4 
= gain the hand, preced. Hœdus 14 18 57 if 1010 4 | 
3 | 16 20 03128 33 29 
obſeg. Hadus 3 1 15 06 52118 15 1514 | 
2 g 10. 71 i - j 
ech of three in the loins. n 15 23 8 | 
. „ e ee ee 
ritt one of the fore ſhoulder, Capella 17 31 41/22 51 47 I 
=. — "_OTBR I" SEE: © | 
idle one in the loins. 125 28 54] 16 58 390 5 
15. | 2138-2920 DE of 
J „ South. 16 49 17/0 13 200 6 
een r ae. 16 53 03/0 34 44% 
orthern ones in the ſame — 44 tt 4. 7 15 1ů is 2 | 7 
orth of three in the loins 18 e *44 6 
20. | I 
| ubſeq. in the hip. 18 26 49]14 07 3r G 
WW: oh: one "17 3657] 54303) 7 
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f the ear which is prominent from the head, 


ſembliog in figure, a human car. See Fun-| 


N hel a4 Wa: 1-25 - | 
n old elder-trees, which is the tree whereon, it is Al. of Gemini 25th 


in water, and applied to the eyes, is 


wiſe in decoctions, againſt inflammations of the throat, or 


See Inform. en towards Ge-) 6 26,15 16 18 
Orſa major 
dy hearſay. See, WITNESS, ExipRuc, TESTIMONY, |- | 


A uniculaR Medicines, are ſuch aß aße ſuited to the cure of 


the Greeks wrirus, becauſe uſed in picking the ear. See] MENT. 


Latitude. = AURIS Obliguus. 
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Names and  ftuations of” the North. 4 
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flars. 


Inform, following the eaſtern arm 


Inform. ünder the hind knee. 
45. | | 


Al. of Gemini 229. 
50. 


Of Gemini 25th 
55+ 


mini, and the hither feet of 


65. | 
42 3% t1 06 34118 26 

1 28 4) : 
12 20 53 18 24 21] 5 


AURIPIGMENTUM, called alſo Orpiment, See OrRI- 
AURTS, an ear. See the e ee | 

Aſo AUR 1UM, cutting off the ears, was a puniſhment in- 
; Alicted by the Saxon laws on thoſe who robbed churches; and 
res age on every thief ; and at length on divers other cri- 
: mi 7 yu : . * 

Aus; Elevator. 
AUR18 Externus. 


* 


1 +4: CELEATOR, 


See the article Sia 
N rt F * BLIQUUS.. 


1 


URIS Tinnitus. CTinNitus... | 


IJAURISCALPI UM , an inſtrument wherewith to Nek, 


and cleanſe the ear from wax; and ſerving likewiſe for ſome 
go operations relating to. diſorders of that part. See EA R, 
ERUMEN, Cc. ? 
15 > ſcratch. . TRA 
AURORA“, the morning twilight; or that faint light 
which begins to appear in a morning, when the ſun is within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. See CREPUSCULUM, and 
TwIIICHIr. e 
Nicod. derives the word from aureſco, of aurum, quia ab 
oriente ſole aer aureſcit. | 
The poets have perſonified, and everi made it a goddeſs ; re- 
preſenting her with a chariot, roſy fingers, c. 
AbRORA Borealis, or AURORA Septentrionalis, the northern 
dawn, or light; is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous 
appearance, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, in the nor- 
thern part of the heavens. See METEOR R. "5 
It is uſually of a reddiſh colour, inclining to yellow, and ſends 
out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which ſeem to riſe 
from the horizon in a pyramidal undulating form, and ſhoot, 
with great velocity, up to the zenith. * _. 
The aurora een appears almoſt always in form of an arch; 
chiefly in the ſpring and autumn; after a dry year.— The 
arch is partly bright, partly dark; but generally tranſparent. 
Sometimes it produces an 2 Godin judges, that moſt 
of the extraordinary meteors and appearances in the ſkies, re- 
lated as prodigies * hiſtorians, e. gr. battles, and the like, 
may be probably enough reduced to the claſs of auroræ boreales. 
| Vid Hit. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1726. p. 405. See PHAs- 
MATA. 4 SMES 4 | 
This kind of meteor never appears near the equator, and was 
ſo rare in England, that none are recorded in our annals 
ſince that remarkable one, Novemb. 14. 1574. till the ſur- 
priſing aurora borealis, March 6. 1 = which appeared for 
three nights ſucceſſively, but by far more ſtrongly on the 
firſt, —Indeed, in the years 1707 and 1708, five ſmall ones 
were obſerved in little more than eighteen months. 8 
Hence it ſhould ſeem that the air or earth, or both, are not 
t all times diſpoſed to produce this phænomenon; for though 
it is poſſible it may happen in the day- time, in bright moon- 
ſhine, or in cloudy Weather, and fo paſs unobſerved; yet 
that it ſhould appear ſo frequent at ſome times, and fo ſeldom 
at others, cannot well this way be accounted for. That in 
March 1716, was viſible to the weſt of Ireland, confines of 
"Ruſt; and to the eaſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 
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12 The wag 8 compopnded of the Latin auris, ear and al. 
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all the north of Europe ; and in all places at the ſame time, 
it exhibited the like wondrous appearances, - | 


A ſufficient number of obſervations have not yet been made. 
by the curious, to enable them to aſſign the cauſe of this 


phenomenon, with any certainty — Dr. Halley, however, 


imagines the watry vapours, or effluvia, rarified exceedingly 
by ſubterraneous fire, and tinged with ſulphurous fteams, 
which naturaliſts ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of earthquakes; may 
alſo be the cauſe of this appearance: or, that it is produced 
by a kind of ſubtile matter, freely pervading the pores of the 


earth, and which entering into it nearer the ſouthern pole, | 


paſſes out again with ſome force into the æther at the ſame 
diſtance from the northern; the obliquity of its direction be- 
ing proportioned to its diſtance from the pole. This ſubtile 
matter, by becoming ſome way or other more denſe, or ha- 
ving its velocity increaſed, may be capable of producing a 
ſmall degree of light, after the manner of efluvia from e:ec- 
tric bodies, which by a ſtrong and quick friction, emit light 
in the dark: to which ſort of light this ſeems to have a great 
affinity. Phil. Tranſact. NY. 347. 0h 13 
M. de Macran, in an expreſs treatiſe on the aurora borealis, 
publiſhed in 1731, aſſigns its cauſe to be the zodiacal light, 


- which, according to him, is no other than the ſun's atmo- 


ſphere, which happening on ſome occaſions to meet the upper 
parts of our air, on this ſide the limits where univerſal gra- 
vity begins to act more forcibly towards the earth than 
towards the ſun, falls into our atmoſphere, to a greater or 


: 


leſs depth, as its ſpecific eue, is greater or leſs, re N to 


the air it paſſes through. 


£ 


A 


id. Trat?, Phyſ. et Hiſt. del 
Aurore Boreal. Suite des Mem. del Acad. R. des Scienc. ann. 
731. p. 3, ſeg.— See alſo ZoDIACAL LIGHT. | 


9 
AURUM, in natural hiſtory, denotes gold. See GoLD. 


The word is chiefly uſed among us as applied to certain chy- 
mical preparations, whereof gold is the baſis or principal in- 
gredient. Such are the aurum potabile, aurum fulminans, &c. 


URUM fulminans, is a preparation of gold; thus called, be- 


cauſe when caſt in the fire, it produces a huge noiſe, like 
thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved in aqua regia, and pre- 
cipitated by oil of tartar per deliquium, or volatile ſpirit of 
ſal armoniac. The powder being waſhed in warm water, 
and dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is afterwards formed 
into;little grains of the bigneſs of hemp-ſeed. 

It is inflammable, not only by fire, but alſo by a gentle warmth; 
and gives a report much louder than that of gunpowder. 

Its Felt is commonly ſaid to be principally downwards; in 
oppoſition to gunpowder, which is chiefly upwards z but this 
rather ſeems a vulgar error. See GUNPOWDER, _ 
A ſcruple of this powder acts more forcibly than half a pound 
of gunpowder : a ſingle grain laid on the point of a knife, 
and lighted at the candle, goes off with a greater noiſe than 
a muſket.—It is ſaid to conſume even to the very laſt atom. 


AurRUM moſaicum, or muſicum, a preparation in pharmacy, 


thus called from its golden colour and appearance. It is 
made of mercury, tin, fal armoniac, and flowers of ſulphur, 


by grinding, mixing, then ſetting them three hours in a ſand- 


heat, —The dirty ſublimate being taken off, the aurum mo- 
ſaicum is found at the bottom of the matraſs. 5 | 
It is recommended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes; and 
particularly convulſions of children. Its doſe is from 4 gr. to 


I 9. WH 


AURUM potabile, potable gold, is a compoſition made of gold, 


by reducing it, without any corroſive, into a kind of gluten, 


or ſubſtance like honey, of the colour of blood; which being 


ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, acquires a ruby - colour, and is called 


tincture of gold. ; | | 
An ounce of this tincture, mixed with ſixteen ounces of ano-|- ' 


ther liquor, is called aurum potabile, becauſe of its gold colour; 


and is faid to be a r remedy againſt ſeveral diſeaſes. 
A modern phyſician has aſſerted, that gold is a reſin drawn 


from the earth; and that the grand ſecret of rendering gold 


potable, does not conſiſt in diſſolving this reſin by means of 


reſin, and a fire that would augment the blood. | 
AURUM Rzgine. Sce the article QUEEN Gold. 1 
AUSCULTARE, in ancient cuſtoms.— In regard the read- 


cCorroſives, but by a water, wherein it melts like ice or ſnow 
in hot water; and this water muſt be nothing but a er 


extracted from gold, agreeable to an axiom that he lays 
down, which is, that matters of different natures have no in- 


greſs into one another; but that every menſtruum or diflol- | 
vent ought to be taken from bodies of the ſame kind with 


thoſe it is to act upon. 


| The ſame author obſerves, that blood and urine furniſh a 


fal armoniac, which mingled with aqua-fortis, acts upon 
gald: whence he conjectures, that there may be a confor- 


mity of nature between gold and blood; and that by con- 


2 gold well opened and ſubtilized, might produce a 


ing of prayers with a graceful tone or accent, makes ſome 
impreſſion on the hearers; there was anciently a perſon ap- 
pointed in monaſteries, to hear the monks read and ſing, 
who inſtructed them how to perform it, before they were 
admitted to read or chant publickly in the church, or before 
the people *,—This was called e d. to hear, liſten. 
* Quicwnque lecturus vel cantaturus eft aliguid in monaſterio; f 
neceſſe habeat ab eo, viz. cantore, priuſquam incipiat debet 
auſcultare. Lanfranc in Decret. pro Ord, Bened. 


1 TJAUT 
1 wi 


AUSPEX*; a name originally given to thoſe who 
terwards denominated. augurs, . \voui Mere af. 
. K 
* In which ſenſe. the word is ſuppoſed Or 
, bird; and inſpicere, to inſt 7 25 * from a. 
Some will have auſpices, properly to denote thoſe wha f. Pic, 
USPICIU from. rhe hight ch © "ad 
AUSPICIUM, Aysxicy, the fame with aus 
Servius indeed diſtinguiſhes between ay/picy and guoys... 
king auſpicy comprehend the Conſider of all , 15 Lang 
ury only of certain things: he adds, that the former wa #1 
owed a man any-where abroad, whereas the latter Vn N 
ly be performed in his native place, Auſpicari Civis clan g 
, egre licet: augurium WN in e non licet. * 
it is certain, that conſuls, genefalz, and others, Who 1 
omens out of Rome, were properly. ſ e * neve = 
| leſs, cuſtom appea to, have over-ruled.this diltinQion * 
AUSTERE*®, implies a rough aſtringent tafte ; ſich 3 
of Vierioh allum, Cc. See TasTE, and'AsTRINGess 
Pa The wyrd comes from the Greeh gs gen Which lege 
Auftere things differ from aterb, or Tout ones; in that 
conſtringe the mouth and tongue ſomewhiat leß, and a 
void of acidity, See ACERB. ae en Th v1.1 


* 
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JAUSTERITY, AvsTzrEnEss of ie, that Which dens 


AUSTERITY, among moral writers. imer EI 
Age „ e denotes riy 


in the inflicting of puniſhments. : 


«* 


ple in their duty. The e qufertcy of the 
ENSOR, CaRrTHhvsta, Soll. 
4012 "IT \ 


See SIGN, 11 
AUS TRALIS Piſcis, is a conſtellation of the ſouthern le. 
miſphere; not viſible in our latitude. Ser CoxsrlI4. 
TION. £20007 I at zi au gelt? 
AUTHENTIC, Ab til iuos, ſomething of received authority. 
It alſo ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; clothed in 
all its formalities ; and atteſted by proper perſons to whom 
credit has been regularly given, | : | 
In this ſenſe we fay, the truths of chriſtianity are founded on 
authentic teſtimonies, &c. — Authentic papers, inſtruments, . 
— The nobility and perſons of rank, were parti larly calle 
authentic perſons, as being ſuppoſed more deſerving crit 
than others. 21 2 0 . 438 5 U tele; 7 
AUTHENTICATING, che puniſhing an adulter 
by public whipping, and ſhutting her up in a convent for 
two years: after which, if the huſband be not willing to take 
her back, ſhe is ſhaven, veiled, and ſhut up for life. Se 
ADULTERY. | 5 Ja ay 
* Tt is thus called, as being the puniſhment prefcribed in the 
Authentics. | 
If the huſband die within the two years, ſhe ſeems to have 
a right to petition the court for her liberty: at leaſt, another 
man willing to marry her, may petition, and probably obtain i. 
AUTHENTICS, AurgzenTicE, in the civil ln, 
a name given to the novels of Juſtinian. See NoveL. 
The reaſon of the denomination is not well known. Alcat 
will have it to have been firſt given them by Accurſius. The 
novels were originally compoſed in Greek, and afterwar 
tranſlated into Latin by the patrician Julian, who alſo redu- 
ced them into fewer words and leſs compaſs. In the timed 
Bulgarus, there was a ſecond verſion made, more exact ant 
literal, though not quite ſo elegant as the former. _ 
This tranſlation, ſays the author juſt cited, being preferrt 
by. Accurſius, he called it authentica, by way of preference 
| orvr thet of Julian, as being more conformable to the or 
gina. 91 eo! + 
AU THOR“, AvcrTor, properly denotes one ho create 
or produced any thing; and is applied by way of emunenc 
to the firft cauſe, vix. God. _ a 
The word is Latin, formed of the Greek zum, ie; #7 
ther from the Latin participle au&us, of augeo, I increaſe 
We ſay the author of nature; author of the univerſe, & 
See Cause, Gob, NATURE, CS. 
The term author is ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſ 
with inſtitutor, or inventor, —Polydore Virgil has wrote 10 
books of the authors or inventors of e See 1 
VEN TION.— Pythagoras is held the author. 0 the dogma 
metempſychoſis. See ME TEMPSY CHOSIS,' Ce. 
AUTHOR, in matters of literature, denotes a perſon who bus 
wrote or compoſed ſome book, or writing. See Boo, War 
TIN, GC. 


: 


We ſay the ſacred authors ; anonymous authore, ancient mi 


modern authors ; the Latin authors pillaged the Greeks, ©: 
See ANCIENT, MODERN, ANONYMOUS, 8 
ginal author is he who firſt treated of any point᷑ or ſud : 


who did not follow any other perſon, imitate any 
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. the matter or the manner of what he has wrote. 


See OT TATE Porkementi-, See outro, 


| f obeyed. 8 
x right or power to command, and make one ſe] obeyed, See 


POWER. the fu reme or ſovereign authority; ab- 
In 1 102 for fi 9 ; the royal authority ; the epiſcopal 
2 6 15 authority of the church; of a father, e>c. The 


SopEREIOx, MONARCHY, DEsroric, Oc. See allo 
JURISDICTION, GOVERNMENT, &c., 
ii e AT oN. 
riting, See Ar T BSTA TION, 
T he 1] is alſo particularly und: 1 | 
or ſentence of ſome great or eminent perſon; quoted in a diſ- 
courſe, either by [Way of ptoof, or embelliſhment. „ e, 
Authority allo includes rules, laws, | canons, degrees, deciſi- 
ons, Cc. alledged in confirmation of a matter in diſpute. See 
5 - | OED, | _ 
ConFIRMATION, G 


{chools : texts of ſcripture. are of deciſive autharzty. . 


AUTO ta f. See AcT or FarTa. | 1 | 


PaTRIARCH, Cc. marinara 30. W 
There were ſeveral other biſhops in the eaſt; who were au- 


only as intimating, that the autocephali have the fame autho- 


bi 
See Bishor, METROPOLIT ANg Oc. 


of any perſon : or the original of a treatiſe or diſcourſe, — 


Cor, Se. 


it ſelf, dee MachHtxE, and MoTiong. -/ 1+ 
* The word is Greek, aumya bi compounded: of aums, ipſe, 


and URI D, I am excited, or ready z whence ay7YAR TIS, 
ſpontaneous, 


Such were Archytas's flying dove, mentioned by Aulus Gel- 


gine ; or a machine which has the principle of motion within 
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thither again, Hakew. Apol. c. SE” ries tooth 
Among automata are alſo reckoned all mechanical engines 


c. 19, Scalig. Subtil. 326. See 2 ING, PENDULUM 

Crock, Were th. M WH SPRANG, Fifi un, 

AUTOPSYS®, 

thinz with one's own eyes. See StGHT, V1sSIoN,: Cc, 

Y 5g . 8 is compounded of aur, one's ſelf, and odio tight. 
Che e, AUTUMNUS, the third ſeaſon of the year; 
being that wherein the harveſt, and the fruits of the ſummer 

are gathered. See SEASON, YEAR, Gc. 


4 C : | 
dome derive the word from augeo, | encreaſe, quod annum 
Pruvitus augeet. | - » SAY. 1 


7 * 

ad being on the decreaſe, is a mean between 

i Lare, » the leaſt ; which in theſe countries 1s ſuppoſed 

he mY pe: ſun enters Libra. Its end coincides with 

Diver aning ot winter, See WIN ER, ff en ee 

bg. tions have computed the years by autummt; the Eng- 
ons, by winters. Tatitus tells us, the ancient Germans 


were: . G 
. acquainted with all the other ſeaſons of the year, but 
vad no notion © 1 


5 f autumn, Lidyat ob Nr 
al the ſeveral ſeaſons of ithe 8 NY 1 2762, 


1 Ur banus, autumnat Bartholomeus. 
tullian-< 1 always been reputed an unhealthy ſeaſon. Ter- 

fit > It tentator valetudinum : and the ſatyriſt ſpeaks 
br in the ſame light— Autummus Libitine” Tmeſtus aterbe. 
UTUMN, in alch = "In 


ection, 
See LCHYMY, and PHILOSOPHER's Stone. 


AUTHORITY, AUcTORITAS, in a general ſenſe denotes 


authority of {cripture, of a creed; confeſſion, or the like. See 


Abr HIT x, is alſo uſed for che teſtimouy of an author, or 


derſtaod of an 599% BY 


Paſſages quoted from Ariſtotle are of great authority in the 
Authorities make a ſpecies of arguments called by rhetorici- oy, 
ans, inartificial, or extrinſic arguments. See ARGUMENT. 
For the uſe and effect of authorities, one ee jup ba E, Evi-| 
EASON, PROBABILITY, FAITH, 'REVELA-| the 5 
DENCE, R 5 | GO LEY I. verbs. — The reaſon is, that the verbs thereof do not change 


rity over their biſhops, that patriarchs had over their arch- 
. in which ſenſe only they are equal to patriarchs. 


AUTOGRAPHUMS®, AuroygaPa the very hand-writing | 
In oppolition to a c. See MANUSCRIPT, - ORIGINAL, | 

6 iy "= is formed of che cms Greek l aun, e | 
AUTOMATON, or AutoMaTUn,. a ſelf-moving en- 


lius, No. At. J. 10. c. Tz. and Regiomontanus's wooden eagle, 
which, as hiſtorians relate, flew forth of the city, met the 
emperor, ſaluted him, and returned: as alſo his iron fly, which] 
mea teaſt flew out of his hands, and taking a round, returned 


which go by ſprings, weights, &c. included within them; 
fuch are clocks, watches, &c. Vid. Bapt. Port, Mag. Nat. 


* 2 Duck ay 
Avroqua, ocular inſpection; or the ſeeing A 


Autumn begins on the day when the fun's meridian diſtance | 


AX 4 
A ; Alla MNAL, ſomething peculiar to autumn. See Au- 
N. 
AUTUMNAL Point, is one of the equinoctial points; being that 
from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth pole. 
See EGUINOCTIAL Point. | | 
AUTUMNAL £quinex, is the time when the ſun enters the 
autumnal point. See EQUiINox, _ _.. EH 
AUTUMNAL flowers. See the article FLOWER. 
AUTUMNAL ſigns, are thoſe through which the ſun paſſes du- 
ring the ſeaſon of autumn. See Sion. | 
The autumnal ſigns are Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittary. See 
LiBRa, ScoRP1o, and SAGITTARIUS. . _ 
AUXESTS, in rhetoric, a figure whereby any thing is mag- 
nified too much. See AMPLIFICATION. | FAT Ss 
AUXILIARY, AvuxiLiakis, any thing that is helping 
or aſſiſting to another, See AUuxtLium. | 
We ſays, auxiliary books ; a prince is to truſt. more to his 
. own ſoldiers, than to auxiliary troops, Sc. "Me 
AUXILIARY erbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to form or 
conjugate others ; that is, are prefixed to them to form or 
. denote the moods or tenſes thereof, See VERB, CoxnjusA- 
TION, Ce. 8 * a5 | 
Such, in Epgliſh are, have, am, or be; in French, re, and 
avoir; in Italian, h, and ſono, &c.—The auxiliary am ſup- 
plies the want of paſſives in our language, See PASsIVE. 
All the modern languages we know of, make uſe of auxiliary 


their terminations or endings, as thoſe of the Latin and Greek, 


fering; nor the different moods or manners of their ſignify- 
ing: ſo that to ſupply this defect, recourſe is had to different 
auxiliary verbs. See TERMINATION, TENSͤE, PERSON, Sc. 
Beſides the perfect auxiliary verbs, we have ſeveral defective 
ones; ag do, will, Hall, may, can, and haue; which by chan- 
gipg their own terminations fave, the neceflity of changing 
thoſe of the verbs they are added to.—Thus, inſtead of 
ego uro, tu uris, ille urit, & c. we ſay, I do burn, thou d:/? 
burn, he deth burn, Sc. I | 
AUNXILIUM, in law. See the article Ip. 
UXILIUM Curie, ſignifies an order of court for the ſum- 
moning of one party at the ſuit of another. 
AU XILIUM ad filium militem faciendum vel filiam maritandam, 
was, a writ directed to the ſheriff of every county, where the 
king or other lord had any tenants, to levy of them reaſon- 


able aid, towards the knighting his eldeſt ſon, or the mar- 


| Triage of his eldeſt daughter. See Arp. 


AWARD, in law, the judgment of one who is neither aſſign · 
ed by law, nor appointed by the judge, for ending a matter in 
controverſy; but is choſen by the parties themſelves that are 
at variance. See ARBITRATOR, ARBITRATION, Ge. 

AW L, or Auf, a ſhoemaker's. implement, wherewith holes 

are bored in leather, to facilitate the ſtitching, or ſewing the 
ſame.— The blade of the atul is uſually. a little flat, and 
crooked; and the point ground to an acute angle. 

AW ME, or Aut, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquids ; 

containing 8 ſteckans, or 20 verges or verteels; anſwering 
to what in England is called a fierce, or 5 of a ton of 

& Fane, or 3, of an Engliſh ton. Arbuth. Tab. 33. See 

„ alſo MEASURE, , Ps 

AWN, in botany, arzſla; the beard growing out of the huſk 
of corn, or graſs. See ArisTA, Corn, Sc. 

AWNIN 8. on board a ſhip, is when a ſail, a tarpaulin, or 
the like, is hung over any part of the ſhip, above the decks, 

to keep off the ſun, rain or wind. o” Lay 11) 

In the long boat they make an / awning, by bringing the fail 

; oY. the yard and ſtay ; and booming it out with the boat- 
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AX, a carpenter's inftrument ſerving to hew wood:;—The ax 
differs from. the joiner's hatchet, in that it is made bigger, 
deeper, and . heavier, as ſerving to hew great ſtuff; and its 
edge tapering into the middle of its blade. See HATCHET. 
| PF is furniſhed with a long handle or helve, as being to be 
uſed with both hands. Max. Mech. Exerc. p. 119. 
AXILLA®, or ALA, in anatomy, the cavity under the upper 
part of the arm; commonly called the arm-pit. See ARM. 
*The word is a diminutive of ais; g. d. little axis. See Axis. 
Abſceſſes in the axillæ are uſually dangerous, on account of 
the many blood veſſels, ly mphatics, nerves, c, thereabout, 
which form latge plexus's. —By the ancient laws, criminals 
were to be hanged by the ax//z, if they were under the age 
of puberty. See „„ Me © i hi fy 2 
AxILLA, in botany, is the ſpace comprehended between the 
25 „ and their leaves. See PLANT, STEM, 
E AF, Oc. . % 0 
Hence we ſay, thoſe flowers grow in the ax:!/ of the leaves, 
7. e. at the bale of the leaves, or their pedicles. See FLOWER, 
PeDicLE, &c. | 


-  F 


at Clemens byemem, du Petrus ver cathedrati * | 


tion of the phil Weeks the time or ſeaſon] when the opera- 


AXILLARY, AxILLARIS, in nega ſomething. that 
belongs to the axil/z, or lies near them. See Ax ILL A. 
AXILLARY Artery, is a ramification of the trunk of the ſub- 
© clavian artery; which paſſing under the arm-pits, changes its 
; Hame, and is called ax:/lary. See ARTERY. __ 


— 2 


AXILLARY Vein, is one of the ſubclavian veins ; which paſſing 


pher's ſtone is brought to maturity and per- 


under the atm-pirs, 1 itſelf into ſeveral branches, ſupe- 
rior, inferior, external, internal, &c. which are ſpread ** 
th 


to denote the different tenſes or times of being, doing or ſuf- 
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the arm.—See Tab. Anat, (Angeiol. ) fig. 6. lit. m. See alſo | 


SUBCLAVIAN, and VEIN, 3 | 
"The ſecond vertebra of the back is ſometimes alſo called 
axillary ; in regard it is neareſt to the arm-pits, See AXIS) 
and VERTEBRA. 9 

AxXI1LLARY Glands, See HIR cus. a4 

AXINOMANCY®, AxinoMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies. 
of divination, or method of foretelling future events by means 
of an ax or hatchet, See DIVINATION. ' 

„The word is formed from the Greek Zin, fecuris, and 
une, divinatio. & 
This art was in good repute among the ancients ; and was 

rformed, according to ſome, by laying an agat-ftone on a 
red-hot hatchet. See Ac Ar. | 1 
AXIOM, Ax fou, a ſelf-evident truth; or a propoſition; 
whoſe truth every perſon perceives at firſt ſight, See IR a, 
and PROPOSITION. BS Eg 
Thus, that the whole is greater than a part; that a thing 
cannot give what itſelf has not; that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the ſame time; that from nothing, nothing can 
ariſe, &c, are axioms. | We 
By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all common no- 
tions of the mind, whoſe evidence is ſo clear and forcible, that 
à man cannot deny them without renouncing common ſenſe: 
and natural reaſon, See Max1m, EviDENCe, Oc. | 
The rule of axioms is this, that whatever propoſition expreſles 
the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas without the help 
of a third, is an @xiom.—On the other hand, a truth which 
does not ariſe from an immediate compariſon of two ideas, 1s. 
no axiom. See Ip EA, RELAT1ON, &c. | 
Wolfius aſſigns the eſſence of an axiom thus: whatever pro- 
poſition ariſes immediately from the conſideration of a fingle 
definition, is an axiom,—Thus it neceſſarily following from 
the geneſis of a circle, that all right lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference thereof, are equal; inaſmuch as 
they all repreſent the ſame line in different ſituations : this is 
an axiom. See INEFINITION. ; 
Hence, the truth of axioms being perceived by the meer in- 
tuition of a definition ; they need no demonſtration : fince 
they are neceſſarily as true, as the definition is juſt. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
Several authors abuſe this property of axiams, and obtrude for 
axioms the premiſes of ſyllogiſms, which th 
to prove, —Euclid himſelf lies liable to exception on this ac- 
count, having aſſumed the quali 


Cox GRUEN CV. 

Axioms, in effect, ſtrictly r are no other than iden- 
tic propoſitions.— Thus to ſay that all right angles are equal 
to each other, is as much as to ſay, all right angles are right 
angles : ſuch equality being implied in the very definition, the 
very name. See DEFINITION. 

My lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 
axioms, under the denomination of philaſophia prima. See 
PHILOSO PHY, KNOWLEDGE, c. 

For the reaſon of the evidence of axioms : it may be ob- 
ſerved, that knowledge being only the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; where that agreement 
or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, with - 
out the intervention or help of any other ideas, there our 


knowledge is ſelf-evident : which being ſo, not only thoſe | 
uſually allowed for axioms or maxims, but an infinite 


number of other propoſitions, partake equally with them 


in this ſelf- evidence. Thus, that a circle is a circle, blue 


is not red, are as ſelf-evident propoſitions, as thoſe general 
ones, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be. Nor can the conſideration of theſe pro- 
poſitions add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our 
knowledge of them. As tothe agreement or difagreement of 
co-exiſtence, the mind has an immediate perception of this 
but in very few. And therefore in this fort we have very 


little intuitive knowledge ; though in ſome ew itions we 
N ce, is a ſelf- 
evident propoſition: the idea of fitting a place equal to the 
5 | * 
As to the relations of modes, mathematicians have framed | 
many axioms concerning that one relation of equality : as, that 
] 


have. Two bodies cannot be in the ſame p 


contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our idea of body. 


equals being taken from equals, the remainders will be equal, 
ec. which however received for axioms, yet have not a 
clearer ſelf- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal 
to two ; that if from the five fingers of one hand you take 
two, and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the 
remaining numbers will be equal. As to real exiſtence, ſince 
that has no connexion with any other of our ideas, but that 


of ourſelves, and of a firſt being ; we have not ſo much as| 


a demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge concern- 
ing the real exiſtence of other beings. See Ex1STENCE. 

For the influence of aims or general maxims on the other 
parts of our knowledge: the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 
that all reaſonings are ex præcognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to 


lay the foundation of all other knowledge in theſe maxims, | 


and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; which implies two 


, 


are not able| 


of figures which mutually | 
agree, or are congruous to each other, as an axiom. See 


neral maxims? | 


if we add a 


AXIOM is alſo an eftabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſcience, 


AXIS properly ſignifies a line, or long piece of iron or wo 


Ax1s of the world, in aſtronomy. —The axis of the world i 1 


Axis of the earth, is a right line, upon which the earth fel. 


things, viz. that theſe axioms are thoſe truths firſt known to 
the mind; and, that on them the other parts of our Know- 
: | 


AX I 


ledge depend. — But, firſt, that theſe axioms are 
firſt known to the mind, is evident from — equat. 
who knows not that a child perceives that a ftran «16 fo GLE. 
its mother, long before he knows it impoſſible Fab is not Axis 9 
thing to be, and not to be? and how many trut ? about 
about numbers, which the mind is perfectly acqu 


and fully convinced of, before it ever thought o 


hs are t 
| he 
alnted with 1 * 

n theſe g. 1 3 27 
Hence it follows, that theſe magnified axioms are 


tWOs 


principles and foundations of all our other know! dot the Y Axis 9 
there be a great many other truths, as ſelf-evidea® 7 for if ns 
and a great many that we know before them, it is im 2 , F ]y to 

that they ſhould be the principles, from which ue e e Fc 


all othertruths.—Thus, that one and two are al 
ce 


a |, AxI1s, i 
is as evident, and eaſier known, than that the whole "ng 


which 


to all its parts. Nor, after the knowledge of chi .. : Axis of 
we know that one and two are equal 55 * be do N WA 
more certainly, than we did before. For if there . . = 5$Sc0O: 
odds in "theſe. ideas, the ideas of whole and parts ae, rs, | 
obſcure, .or at leaſt more' difficult to be ſettled in the = A an im. 
than thoſe of one, two, and three. | Und, Z ceived 
Either, therefore, all knowledge does not depend on err 
nita, or general maxims, called principles; or elſe ks 3 2 

4 emich 


theſe (that one and one are two, that two and two arc fou 4 
c.) and a part of numeration, are axioms, To thee 4 of a rig 
the ſelf-evident propoſitions that may be 6 3 is here 


about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be almo Axis of 


and a great many innate principles, many men 3 the cir 
to know all their lives. J mc q cumfe! 
General maxims, or axioms," then, may be of uſe in diſpu | The 4 
to ſtop the mouths of wranglets; but are of little in the dif. 1 thereol 
covery of unknown truths. Several general maxim; _ 


, are . | 
more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us Per AXIS IS) 


but the reſpe& and import of names one to another; beg ve 
whole is equal to all its parts: what real truth doth this teach Y VERT 
us more, than what the 15 ification of the word tun, d axis / 
whole, does of itſelf import? If rightly conſidered, we 1 ich 
ſay, that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, there 4 =o nd 
little or no uſe at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or = Thou 
diſagreement of any of them. He that needs any proof _ 
to make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, ee 
that two are equal to two, or that white is not black; wil Axis of 
alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, angled 
is; or, that it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be and not CONE, 
to be. But as maxims are of little uſe, where we have clear ee 
and diſtinct ideas; ſo they are of dangerous uſe, where our ne 
ideas are confuſed, and where we uſe words, that are not au- | 2 
nexed to clear and diſtinct ideas. Locle. . 
the wr1 

the ce 

_ 4: ch 
ais / 


middle 
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See PRINCIPLE, Oc. | 
Thus, it is an axiom in phyſics, that nature diſcovers herſelf 
moſt in the ſmalleſt ſubjects; that nature does nothing in 
vain ; that effects are proportional to their cauſes, &c. $ 
it is an axiom in geometry, that things equal to the me 
third are alſo equal to one anotther ; that if to equal thing 
you add equals, the ſums will be equal, &c, It is an dim 
in optics, that the angle of incidence is equal to the ang 
of reflection, &c. It is an axiom in medicine, Oc. that there 
is no ſincere acid in the human body, &c, 
In this, ſenſe the general laws of -motion are called axioms; 
as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action and re- adion 
are equal, &c, See Laws of NATURE. 

"Theſe particular axioms, it may be obſerved, do not imme. 
diately ariſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but are deduced 
from certain hypotheſes; this is particularly obſervable n 
phyſical matters, wherein, as ſeveral experiments contribut 
to make one hypotheſis, ſo ſeveral hypotheſes contribute t 
one axiom. See HYPOTHESIs, &c. 
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paſſing through the centre of a ſphere, which is moveable han 
the ſame. See SPHERE, | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe; the a 
or axle-tree of a wheel *, G. See GLOBE, WHEEL, &. 
There are now a ſort of improved iron axle trees made u 


coaches and chaiſes, which will go in all roads, wid" Wn E. 32.0 
narrower. Some ſcrew to the end, after the French mar M, 
ner. 3 PERBOI 
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imaginary right line, conceived to paſs through the cenie 
earth — terminating at each end in the ſurface of tht 
mundane ſphere, See SPHERE. | 5 
About this line as an axis, the ſphere, in the Ptolemaic 7” 
ſtem, is ſuppoſed daily to revolve. See EARTH, and Ko. 
TATION, See allo PTOLEMAIC. 7 
This axis is repreſented by the line PQ, Tab. Afr fe. f. 
The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface 
ſphere, viz. P and Q, are called its poles. See Polk. 


forms its diurnal rotation, from weſt to eaſt. See Earth 
RoTATION, c. | 
Such is the line PQ, Tab. Geog. fig. 7.——The tuo exe 
oints hereof are alſo called poles, See POLE. 11 — 
he axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the wo «1 th 
always remains parallel to it ſelf, and at right angles V | 


| Gee PARALLELISM, INCLINATION, and AN- 


a planet, is a line drawn through the centre thereof, 

hich the planet revolves. See PLANET, c. 

- moon and all the planets, except Mercury and 

The lug. * by obſervation, to move about their ſe- 
- and: the like motion is eaſily inferred of thoſe 

yeral axes | Bog Moon, MERCURY, SATURN, Cc. 


3 ihe horizon, the equator, ecliptic, Zodiac, &c. are right 
Axis * 


* h k 
n thereof. | See; CIRCLE. Sce alſo HoRIZ ox, 


ECLIPTIC) EQUATOR, Cg, See alſo PLANE, S 
: 5 mechanics, — The di of a ballance is the line upon 
Wa 740 lation, is a right line parallel to: the horizon, paſ- 
_ through the; centre, about which a pendulum vibrates. 
Se OSCILLATION, and PEND UEDA" ee, 
1, in geometry; — Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, is 
9 imaginar) right line, about which any plane figure is con- 
r n to revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. See SOLID, 
En zs, Oe! i nil nen LET N 6 
1 a ſphere is conceived to be formed by the rotation of a 
ſemicircle about its diameter Or ais, anda right cone by that 


2 © I WW coy co: 


2 — 


is here its * e-. r e ee 
Ax1s of a circle or ſphere, is a line paſſing through the centre of 
the circle or ſphere, aud terminating at each end, in the cir- 
cumference thereof. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 


The axis of a circle, & c. is otherwiſe called the diameter 
thereof,—Such is the line A E. Tab. Geom. fig. 27. See D1a- 
ETER. | 1012 8 einen TAY „ i 
. | 7 is yet more generally uſed for a. right line proceeding from 
tte vertex of a figure to the baſe thereof. See: FiGURE, 

VerTEX, and BASE.., . l 


=—_ "EX 


Cox k. In 
Hence it follows that only a right cone can properly have an 
axis; in regard an oblique one cannot be generated by any 
motion of a plane figure about a right line at relt<t-. 17 
But in regard the axis of a Tight sone Is a right line drawn 
from the centre ot its bale. to the vertex. ; in analogy hereto 
the writers of conics do likewiſe call the like line drawn trom 
the centre of the baſe af an oblique cone to the vertex, the 
axis thereof. e e | % 


5 Axis a Veſſel, is that quieſcent right line paſſing through the 


from its ſides. N A 4 cd bn 
x15 V 2 Conic Section, is a right line paſſing through the middle 
oc the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles, and 
into two equal parts. NN Re Fe "Hb Ws: 
Thus if A P. Tab. Conics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicularly 
to F F, fo as to divide the i{cCtion into two equal, parts; it is 
called the axis of the ſection. See SECTION. . 

Tranfoerſe Axis, called alſo the f or principal Axis of an El- 
liphs, is the axis A P, laſt defined: being thus called in con- 
tradiſtinCtion to the conjugate or ſecondary axis. See TRANS: 
VERSE, | *. neee 
The tranſverſe axis in the ellipſis is the longeſt; and in the 
hyperbola cuts the curve in the points A and P. fg. 32. 2 9. 
gate Ax Is, or ſecond Axis of the Elligſis, is the line F F, 
fg. 31. drawn through the centre of the figure C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis 
AP; being terminated at each extreme by the curve. See 
ELL1Ps1s and CONJUGATE. | MCs ee 
The conjugate is tlie ſhorter of the two axes of an ellipſis; 
and is not only found in the ellipſis, but in the hyperbola. 

Cate, or ſecond Axis of an Hyperbola, is the right line F E, 
fg. 32. drawn through the centre parallel to the ordinates MN, 
MN, perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis AP. See Hy- 
PERBOLA, F ²¹i in pa 45% be A 
The length of this axis, though more than infinite, may be 
found by this proportion, / AMxPM:AP::*MN:FE, 
The ax1s of a parabola is of an indeterminate length, that is, 
b Infinite, —The axis of the ellipſis is determinate, — The pa- 


ood = only one axis ; the ellipſis and hyperbola two. See 


4 


. 5 'n Hic. —Optie axis, or viſual axis, is a ray paſſing 
5 the centre of the eye; or it is that ray which pro- 
ding through the middle of the luminous cone, falls perpen- 


tart 
Yen the centre of the eye, See Or ric, Ray, Cont, 


071117 ® * . . 
. ee Axls, is a right line drawn from the point of 
.courie of the two optic nerves, through the middle of the 


ht 7 . 25 . . 
0 r which joins the extremity of the ſame optic nerves, 
*COUPTIC Nerve. | | | . 


ough the centres of thoſe circles perpendicular- | 


of a right-angled triangle about its perpendicular leg, Which! 


middle thereof, perpendicularly to its baſe, and equally diſtant | 


uiculatly on the cryſtalline humour, and conſequently paſſes] 


that ſolid whereof the lens is a ſegment. See LE ns and Gr. Ass. 
Thus a ſpherical convex lens, being a ſegment of ſome ſpnere ; 
the axis of the Jens is the ſame with the axis of the iphere ; 
or It is a right line paſſing through the centre thereof. Sce 
Convex, Ce. Ny — 25 
Or, the axis of a glaſs is a right line joining the middle 
L993 af the two oppoſite ſurfaces of the glaſs. See OPT 1c» 
aſs. — 1 0 104K 
Axis of Incidence, in dioptrics, is a right line drawn throueh 
the point of incidence, perpendicularly to the reftacting ſur- 
face. See IN DEN CR. Such is the line D B, 740. Optics. 


AXIS of Refraction, is a right line continued from the point of 
incidence of refraction, perpendicularly to the refracting ſur- 

ſace, along the further medium. Such is the line B E. 

Or it is that made by the incident ray, perpendicularly pro- 
longed on the fide of the ſecond medium. See ReFrac- 


ION. 0 » | 
Ax1s of Magnet, or magnetical Axis, is a line paſſing through 
the middle of a magnet, length-wiſe; in ſuch ' manner, as 
that however the magnet be divided, provided. the diviſion bg 
according to a plane wherein ſuch line is found, the load-ftone 
will be made into two load-ſtones, See MAGNET and Mac- 
NETISM, h | 
Tube extremes of ſuch lines are called the poles of the ſtone. 
See POLE and PoLaRkirty. | 
Axis, in anatomy, is the ſecond vertebra of the neck; reckon- 
ing from the ſkull, —See Tab. Anat. (O/teel.) fig. 9. See alſo 
VERTERRA. ne - bron it 
It is thus called by reaſon the firſt vertebra, with the head, 
move thereon, as on an axis. See CAR DO. | ; 


drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 
See /Tavifked COLUMN. dot 1. 
Axis F the: Tonic Capital, is a line paſſing perpendicularly 


Vorort Wine 
The axis is otherwiſe called/cathetus. See CarHETUS. 
AxIS in peritrochio, is one of the five mechanical powers, or 
ſimple machines; contrived chiefly for the raiſing of weights 
to a conſiderable height. See MECHANICAL Power, &c. 
It confifts of a circle, repreſented A B, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 
44.) concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable to- 
gether with it, about its axzs E F. — This cylinder is called the 
ax; the circle, the peritrochium ; and the'radii, or ſpokes, 
which are ſometimes fitted immediately into the cylinder, with- 
out any circle, the ſchtalœ. See PERITROCHIU M.—Round 
the axis winds a rope, whereby the weight, &c. is to be raiſed. 
The axis in peritrochio takes place in the motion of every ma- 
chine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed about a 
fixed axis, concentric to the plane of a cylinder about which 
it is placed; as in crane-wheels, mill- wheels, capſtans, Sc. 
See WHEEL: | ee 
Doctrine of the Axis in peritrochio — I. If the power, applied to an 
axis in peritroc bio, in the direction A L, fg. 7. perpendicular to 
the periphery of the wheel, or to the ſcytala or ſpoke, be to a 
weight G, as the radius of the axis C E, is to the radius of 


the wheel C A, or the length of the ſpoke ; the power will 


uſt ſuſtain the weight, i. e. the weight and the power will 
be in æquilibrio. | | 
2. If a power applied in F, pull down the wheel, according 
to the line of direction FD, which is oblique to the radius of 
the wheel, though parallel to the perpendicular direction; it 
will have the ſame proportion to a power which acts according 
to the perpendicular direction A L, which the whole fine has 
to the ſine of the angle of direction DF C. * 
Hence, ſince the diſtance of the power in A, is the radius 
CA; the angle of direction DF C being given, the diſtance 
DC is eaſily found. 1 | 
3. Powers applied to the wheel in ſeveral points, F and K, 
according to the directions, FD and K I, parallel to the per- 
pendicular one AL, are to each other as the diſtances from 
the centre of motion C D and CI, reciprocally. | 
Hence, as the diſtance from the centre of motion encreaſcs, 
the power decreaſes ; & vice verſa. Hence alſo, ſince the ra- 
dius A C is the greateſt diſtance, and agrees to the power act- 
ing according to the line of direction; the perpendicular power 
will be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe able to ſuſtain the weight G, 
according to the ſeveral lines of direction. * 
4. If a power acting according to the perpendicular A L, raiſe 
the weight G; the ſpace paſſed through by the power will be 
to the ſpace paſſed through by the weight, as the weight to the 


wer. 
For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paſſes through 
its whole periphery ; and in the fame time the weight is raiſed | 
a a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis: the ſpace of the 


power, therefore, is to the ſpace of the weight, as the peri- 
phery of the wheel to that of the axis: but the power is to 
the weight, as the radius of the axis to that of the wheel. 
Therefore, &c. _ | 
5. A power, and a weight being given, to conſtruct an axis 
in peritrochio, whereby it ſhall be ſuſtained and railed, 


Let the radius of the axis be big enough to ſupport the weight 


xis of Len 
Vol. I, 7 


= Glaſs is a right line raſſing along the axis of | | 
43, N | 5 


without breaking. Then, as the power is to the weight, fo 
| 1Zz make 


Spiral Ax1s,. in architecture, is the axis. of a twiſted, column, 


through the middle of the eye of the volute. See IoN H and 
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make the radius of the wheel, or the length of the ſpoke, to 
the radius of the axis. | | 

Hence, if the power be but a ſmall part of the weight, the 
radius of the wheel muſt be vaſtly great, —e. gr. ſuppoſe the 
weight 3000, and the power 50, the radius of the wheel will 
de to that of the axis as 60 to 1. 

This inconvenience is provided againſt by increaſing the num- 
ber of wheels and axes; and making one turn round another, 
by means of teeth or pinions. See WREEI. 


AXLE-Trez, See the article Axis. | | 
AXUNGIA®, a kind of fat, the hardeſt and dryeſt of any in 


the bodies of animals. See FA r. 


* The word is ſuppoſed to be formed, ab axe rotarum gue 
unguntur; from the greaſe of wheels. 

The Latins diſtinguiſh fat into pinguedo, and adeps or ſevum ; 

which laſt when od 

of our modern writers confound 

ADEPS, | 

Phyſicians make uſe of the axungia of the gooſe 

the viper, and ſome others, eſpecially that of man, which is 

held of extrabrdinary ſervice in the drawing and ripening of 

tumours, Sc. See ATTRAHENT. See alſo VIER, &c. 


See PINGUEDO, and 


AXUNGI1a of Glaſs, called alſo the gall, and ſalt of glaſs, is a 


ſcum taken from the top of the matter of glaſs before it be 
vitrified. See GLASS. 


AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where the grandfather being 


8 
AYRY, or AER of hawks, a neſt or company of hawks ; fo 


ſcized in his demeſn the day he died a ſtranger enters the ſame 
day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. See WRIT. 


called from the old French word aire, which ſignifies the 
ſame. See Hawk, Hawkins, and EyRIE. 


AYSIAMENTA, or AYZIAMENTA. See EASEMENTS. 
AZLZAMOGLANS. See the article AGEMOGLANS. 
AZIMUTHS®, in aſtronomy.— The azimuth of the fun, or 


a ſtar, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended between the 
meridian of the place, and any given vertical, See Me g1- 
DIAN, and VERTICAL. 

* The word is pure Arabic, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
The azimuth is the eomplement of the eaſtern and weſtern 
amplitude to a quadrant. See AMPLITUDE, 
The azimuth is found trigonometrically, by this proportion ; 
As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo is the tangent 
of the ſun's altitude to the coſine of the azimuth from the 
ſouth, at the time of the equinox, —T'o find the azimuth by 
the globe, ſee GLOBE, 


Magnetical AZIMUTH, is an arch of the horizon contained 


between the ſun's azimuth circle, and the magnetical meri- 
dian; or it is the apparent diſtance of the fun from the 
north or ſouth point of the compaſs. See MAGNETICAI. 
It is found, by obſerving the ſun with an azimuth compaſs, 
when he is about 10 or 15 degrees high, either in the fore- 
noon or afternoon. See Azimuth Co u Ass. 


Az uur Compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed at ſea for finding 


the ſun's magnetical azimuth. See Magnetical AZIMUTH. 


The deſcription and uſe of the azimuth compaſs, ſee under | 


the article Azimuth COM Ass. 


AziMUTH Dial, is a dial who'e ſtyle or gnomon is at right 


angles to the plane of the horizon. See DIAL. 


AZIMUTHsS, called alſo vertical circles, are great circles inter- 


ſecting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles, in all the points thereof. 

The horizon being divided into 360 for this reaſon they 
uſually conceive 360 azimuths. — Theſe azimuths are repreſent- 


ed by the rhumbs on ſea- charts. See Horizon, Ryums, 


CHART, &c. h 

On the globe theſe circles are repreſented by the quadrant of 
altitude when ſcrewed in the zenith. See GLOBE, Qu A- 
DRANT of Altitude, Qc. | 

On theſe azimuths is reckoned the heighth of the ſtars and 
the ſun, when he is not in the meridian; that is, the azi- 
muths ſhew what diſtance theſe are at from the horizon. See 
ALTITUDE, SUN, STAR, Ec. 


AZONI, Age, in mythology, a term anciently applied to 


ſuch of the gods as were not the private divinities of an 
particular country or people, but were acknowledged as gods 
in every country, and worſhipped by every nation, See Gop. 


The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and Cern, 


zone, country. | 
Theſe azoni were a degree above the viſible and ſenſible 
gods, which were called zenæi; who inhabited ſome particu- 
lar part of the world, and never ſtirred out of the diſtrict or 
Zone that was aſſigned them. 


AZOTH, among the antient chymiſts, 6 


AZURE, the blue colour of the ſkies. Sec BI Uf 


is — called axungia but many] 


ſe, the dog, 


ys. 


”- 


AZURE is alſo uſed for a mineral colour, better kn 


A Z * 


matter of metals; or the mercury of a *. the kr 
larly what theyzeall the mercury of the philoſopher, Particy, 
they pretend to draw fram all ſorts of metallic bodies dich 
r Oc. ene. 80 
aracelſus's azoth, which he boaſted of as an un; 

dy, is pretended to have been a preparkticn of va 
and mercury: a quantity of this he is ſaid to 15 » filver 
carried with him in the pummel of his wrd. ay 


SKY, Ec. 102 5 Corobs, 


Az unk, in heraldry, fignifies the blue colour in 


he 
arms of all perſons under the d ce oats of 
age 8 | *gree of a baron, Sees. 
n the eſcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called 55353 
in thoſe of ſovereign princes, Tupiter.—In wn. ol a 
repreſented by ſtrokes or hatches drawn horizontal! ns 
2828 in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 3. J a re. 
he French prefer this colour to all others, by reaſy 
held of the arms of their kings is azure. ; i the 
- OWN by the 
name of ultramarine, prepared from the lapi ! 
8 and ULTRAMARINE. lapis lazuli, Ke 
propriety, however, azrre ſhould rather denote ; l. 
blue colour, made from the lapis armenus; by . wig 
more uſually called Lambert's-blue. See AR MEN Yule nten 


AZYGOS, ACuyos, in anatomy, a vein ariſing Out of the 


The vena azzges is the third branch of the aſcendin trunk gf 
of the thorax, and at its arrival at the eighth or ni ** 

| cep the middle, and ſends forth 8 10 
intercoſtal branches to the interſtices of the eight lower db; 
and there is divided into two branches, the larger of which 
is inſerted ſometimes into the cava, but often; igto the e. 
mulgent ; the other enters the cava, commonly a lite jy. 
low the emulgent, but is ſeldom joined to the emulgent i 
ſelf, See Cava, and EMULGENT. * 


AZYMEFTES, they who communicate in bread not karten. 


ed, or fermented, See Az Mus. 

This appellation is given by Cerularius, to thoſe of the Latin 
church, upon his excommunicating them in the eleventh 
century. | 

The Armenians and Maronites do alſo make uſe of zzymys, 
or unleavened bread, in their office; on which account fone 
Greeks call them azymites, Ste ARMENIAN, and Mazo. 
N 1 E. 


AZYMUS®, AZvues, ſomething not fermented, or that i 


without leaven. See FERMENT, and LEAVYEN. 

* The word is Greek, compoſed of the privative a, and uh, 

ferment. | 

The term azymus is much uſed in the diſputes betwixt tho 
of the Greek and Romiſh Church; the latter of whom con- 
tend, that the bread in the maſs ought to be aum, unle 
vened, in imitation of the paſchal bread of the Wo 
our Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacrament on the day of the 
paſſover; and the former ſtrenuouſiy maintaining the.contrary, 
from tradition, and the conſtant uſage of the church, dee 
SACRAMENT, EUCHARIST, @c, © 3 
This diſpute was not the occaſion of the rupture between the 
Greek and Latin churches ; Photius having broke with the 


Popes 200 years before. The patriarch Cerularius, inthe 


eleventh century, excommunicated the Latins for adhering 


| to the uſe of azymus bread, or. conſecrating in azymic. 


St. Thomas, in 4 Sent. diff, 11. g. 2, art. 2. queſtunc. 3. l- 
lates, that during the firit ages of the l but un- 
leayened bread was uſed in the euchariſt, till ſuch time as ti 
Ebionites-aroſe, who held that all the obſervances preſcribed 
by Moſes were ſtill in force: upon which, both eaſtern and 
weſtern churches. took to the uſe of leavened bread ; aud i. 
ter the extinction of that hereſy, the weſtern church returned 
to the azymus ; the eaſtern pertinaciouſly adhering to the ſu 
mer uſage, 2 | 
This account is controverted by Fa. Sirmond, in a diſſerts 
tion expreſs ; wherein he ſhews, that the Latins had conſtant 
ly communicated in leavened bread, till the tenth century, 
And cardinal. Bona, Rerum Liturgic. c. 23. pe 185. om! 


} . 


deal of diftruſt of what St. Thomas alledges. In the counci 


of Florence it was decreed that the point lay at the diſcretion 
of the church; and that either leavened or unleavened breit 


might be uſed; the weſtern church has preferred, the latter. 
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BE BABYLONISH Hours. See the article Houns. 
I BACCHAN ALIA, a religious feaſt in honour of Bacchus, 


H F ſecond letter of our, and moſt other alphabets®. 
B THAN firſt conforiant;.ramd fark mute, and in its 


j which account Pierius tells us in his hie- 
ee gre Egyptians repreſented the found of this 
—＋ the figure of that animal. See LETTER, Coxso- 
NANT, Se. 6 ; k 5 5 

i ion fails in the ancient Iriſh bet : where 
y The ek pe” 4 the — : and in che ur 
Abe 4 is the thirteenth. V. - Nichols, hift. pref p. 12. 


* 


{us, Now ut uu vat natus gt, ſed ut bibat, See V. 
7 an entire cloſure and preflure of the lips to pro- 
nounce it, and therefore can ſcarce eyer end the found of a 


This letter alſo, if it p: throug ough the noſe becomes an M ; 
as appears in thoſe 417 th ahi ne by a cold or 
otherwiſe, when they endeavour to ey the | 


- 


for _— many men, is by ſuch a one 


pronunciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the bleating of a 


tiſcus, Cc. 


Wi the ancients, B ſtood for 300, as appears by this verſe; 
Et B trecentum per ſe retinere videtur. 
When a line was drawn above it, B, it od for 3000: wit 
a kind of accent below it, for 200; but among the Gree 
as well as Hebrews, this letter ſignified only 2. 


old Romans, ſignified bonum fadtum. It is often found on me- 
dals to mark the epocha or year. 

Plutarch obſerves that the Macedonians changed into B, an 
pronounced Bilip, Berenice, &c. for Philip, Pheronice, &c 
ad thoſe of Delphos uſed B, inſtead of H; as aßen for t 
Gu for Tixpov, Se. dee P... | | 
The Latins ſaid ſuppono, oppons, for ſubponn, obpeno, and pro 
nounced optinuit, though. they wrote aktinwt, as Quintilian h 


inſcription mentioned by Gruter, OBRENDARIO is uſe 
for OFRENDARIO. See F. Sc. 


celebrated with much ſalemnity among the ancients, icu- 
larly the Athenians, e NG their years 2 
till the commencement of the Olympiads. (HE | 
The bacchanalia are ſometimes alſo called orgia, from the 
Greek %yn, fury, tranſport 3 by reaſon of the madneſs and 
enthuſialm wherewith the people appeared to be poſſeſſed at 
che time of their celebration. See ORG IA. 5 
They were held in autumn, and took their riſe from re 
res according to Diodorus, they were brought into Greece 
mpus, a eget the 
The form and diſpoſition of the ſolemnity depended, at Athens, 
E the archon, and was at firſt exceedingly ſimple, but by de- 
81ees became incumbered with a number of ridiculous cere- 
monies, and attended with a world of diſſoluteneſs and de- 
uchery ; inſomuch that the Romans, who grew aſhamed 


ly. ſuppreſſed them by a ſenatus-conſultum throughout 


* you been inſtituted on their account : for a great number 
0 en attending Bacchus to- the donqueſt of the Indies, and 
* 98 in their hands the thyrſus, i. 6. a little lance covered 


50 1 and vines leaves, ſinging his victories and triumphs|BACHKELOR is alſo uſed, in a coll 


2 they went, the ceremony was kept up after Bacchus's 
cation under the title of :bacchanalia, and the women 


thantes, See HYRSUSs. | | 


| ſtreets f : a 
hair diere er the mountains eovered with tygers ſkins, their 


obſerved.— They alſo uſed B for F or PH: thus, in an ancient 


BACHELOR was more pecu 


BACHELOR was a 


4 women had a great ſhare in the folemnity, which is ſaid | 


Vere inſtalled prieftefſes- thereof under that of becche-or be- 
I'eſe prieſteſſes at the time of the ſeaſt run through the | 


elled, their thyrſus in one hand, and torcl es in the 
8 . | 


— 


B A C 


other, howling and ſhrieking, El ca, evo. Baxys, or 
w Taxxs, or Iv Bax x ur. 

Men and women met promiſcuouſly at the feaſt, all perfectly 
naked, except for the vine - leaves and cluſters of grapes which 
bound their heads and hips; here they danced and jumped tu- 
multuouſly, and with ſtrange geſticulations ſung hymns to Bac- 
chus, till weary and giddy they tumbled down diſtracted, 


BACCHIUS, in the Latin poetry, a kind of foot, conſiſting 


of three ſyllables ; whereof the firſt is ſhort, and the two latter 
long : as, Hat. See Foor and VERSE. 
The bacebius is the reverſe of a dactyl, and takes its name 


from that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed in the hymns 


compoſed in his honour, It was alſo called among the 
ancients, enotrius, tripodius, ſaltans, and by the Greeks 
Diom. iii. p. 475. SeeDacTyYL. 


*I 9. £ 
for BAC CIFEROUsS Plants are ſuch as bear berries, i. e. fruit 


covered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a pulp, 
which grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and encloſes the feed 
within its ſubſtance. See PLANT, G. | 
Bacciferous trees Mr. Ray divides into four kinds, 1. Such as 
bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and calix both 
falling -_ together, and leaving the berry bare; as the ſaſſafras 
trees, Oc. . | | 
2. Such as have a naked monopyreneous fruit, that is, con- 
taining in it only one ſeed; as the arbutus, terebinthus, len- 
Such as have a naked but polypyreneous fruit, that is, con- 
taining two or more kernels or ſeeds within it; as the jaſ- 
minum, liguſtrum, &c. | | 
4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many acini, or round 
ſoft balls ſet cloſe together like a bunch of grapes; as the uva 
marina, rubus vulgaris, rubus idzus, and the rubus minor 
fructu cæruleo. See PLANT and TREE. | 


BF, in the preface to the decrees or ſenatuſ-conſulta of th BACHELOR, or BaTcHrtLor, BaccaLtarivs, in 


middle-age writers, was a denomination given to thoſe who 
had attained to knighthood, but were not rich enough, or had 
not a ſufficient number of vaſſals to have their banner carried be- 
fore them in battle; or if they were of the order of bannerets, 
were not yet of age to difplay their own banner ; but obliged to 
march to war under the banner of another, See BANNERET. 
Camden and others define bachelor, a perſon of a middle de- 
gree between a knight and an eſquire; of leſs age and ſtand- 
ing than the former, but ſuperior to the latter. See KN IO H¹r, 


Others will have bachelor to have been a common name for all 
degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron.— Thus we 


- find the lord admiral, when he was neither an earl, nor baron, 


denominated a bachelor,—** Ant it is to weet, that when the 
« admiral rideth to aſſemble a ſhippe of war, ot other, for the 
«© buſineſs and affairs of the realm, if he be a bacheler, he ſhall 
&« take for his day wages four ſhillings ſterling ; if he be an earl 
« or baron, he ſhall take wages after his eſtate and degree.” 
lady a title given to a young cava- 

lier who made his firſt campaign, and received 
girdle OY | 
ſo a denomination given to him who had 

overcome another in a tournament, the firſt time he ever en- 


e military 


ee 8, were anciently ſo called, guaſi bas cheva- 


liert, as being the loweſt order of knights, and inf-rior to ban- 
nerets, c. See-KNIGHT. 25 20 big 

At preſent theſe are called equites aurati, from the gilt ſpurs 
that are put on them at the time of their creation, — The dig- 
nity was at firſt confined to the military men, but afterwards 
was-conferred on men of the long robe. 


The cexemony-is exceedingly fimple 3 the candidate kneeling 


down, the king touches him lightly with a naked ſword, and 
ſays, Sois chevalier, au nom de dieu; and afterwards, Avance 
chevalier. See Kn1GnuTHOOD, | 
ſenſe, to denote a perſon 
leſſed of the baccalaureate, which is the firſt degree in the 
literal arts, or ſciences. | See DEGREE. 3 
The degree of bachelor was firſt introduced in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by Pope Gregory IX. but remains ſtill uaknown in Ita. 
At Oxford, ere a Solo be intitled to the degree of bachelor 


f arts, he muſt have ſtudied there four years 3 three years 


more 


B A C 


more to become maſter of arts; and ſeven more to commence 


BAG 


upper edge of the ſhade-vane: the ſum is the ſup” 


[ | * , from the zenith, or the complen W $ diſta 
| bachelor of divinity. ny piement of his a Ncg 
At Cee to commence bachelry of arts, he muſt have| the ſun's meridian, or greateſt altitude on wagon To n Accc 
i been admitted near four years; and above three years more the obſervation as long as the altitude is found dontinue with 
bi before he commence mater; and ſeven more itill to become which you will per ceive by the 8 of the ſea ** See C 
i bachelor of divinity. He may commence. bachelor of law after of the horizon, removing the ſight-vane lower: þ, tuen BAIL 
i# baving ſtudied it fix e you perceive the ſky appear inſtead of the horizon, th py upon 
| At Paris, to paſs baehelor of theology, a perſon muſt have {tu- tude 18 diminiſhed therefore deſiſt from farther obſ 5 m. for h 
j died five years in philoſophy and theology, and hold an act at that time, and add the degrees upon the 60 ab It is 
1 of examination in the Sorbonne, —Bachelors in the canin law degrees and minutes upon the 30 arch, and the ſu © the deliv' 
| are admitted after three years ſtudy in the ſame, and ſaſtain=.|. zenith diſtance, or co-altitude of the ſun's upper imb is the forth 
I ing an act according to the forms. 5 And becauſe it is the zenith diſtance, or co-· altitude of into 
. A bachelor of phyſic muſt have ſtudied two years in medicine,, upper limb of the ſun, not the centre that is given b * Man 
0 have been four years maſter of arts in the univerſity, and] quadrant, in obſerving by the upper end of the {had 7 the he tl 
5 have ſtood an examination; after which he is inveſted with] add 16 minutes, the ſun's ſemidiameter, to that which, at hi 
k the fur, in order to be licenſed. EY duced by your obſer vation, and the ſum is the 3 wher 
In the univerſity of Paris, before the foundation of divinity] nith diſtance of the ſun's centre. If you obſerye " . Accol 
profeſſorſhips, thoſe who had ſtudied divinity fix years were | lower part of the ſhadow of the ſhade-vane ; then the 1, time 
admitted to go through their courſe, whence they were called | limb of the ſun gives the ſhadow ;' andhetfors your. riſo! 
baccalarii curſares ; and as there were twd cauries, the firſt | ' ſubtract 46 minutes from vrhat the inſtrument gives \ by Bail 
employed in explaining the bible, during three ſuccetſive years ; | cogſidering the height of the. ooſerver above the ſurface of Commer 
the ſecond, in explaining the maſter of. the ſentences for one the ſea, which is commonly between 10 and 20 foot. ;, flight 
year: thoſe who were in their, bible courteg Were called bac- may take 5 or 6 minutes from the 16 minutes, and Als as Jc 
caiarit biblict; and thoſe arrived at the ſentences, Lactalarii - the-allowance.but. of 10 minutes, or 12 minutes, to be ate form 
ſententiarii, Laſtly, thoſe who had gone through both, were inſtead of 16 minutes, Pp | Wu Special 
denominated baccalarii formati,: of formed bachelors.” '? 5. :! Mr Flamſteed contrived a glaſs lens, or double convex to requl 
| At prefent, formed bachelor denotes a perſon who has taßen] be placed in the middle of the ſhade-vane; Which make, ae 
| the degree regularly, after the due courſe of ſtudy, and exer- mall. bright ſpot on the ſlit > hers hotizon-vane. inflead a 12 
| ciſes, required by the ſtatutes ; by way. of oppoſition to a cur- the ſhade „Which 15,4 great. 11 provement, if the "Claſs. he It wi 
rant bachelir, who is admitted in the way of grace, or by truly made; for by this means the inſtrument in 5 no p 
diploma. | 11 ni b3oy:tus | - haz Weather „and a much more accurate obſervation ; ah 
We alſo find mention of bachelors of the church, baccalarn: | made in clear weather than could be by the adow. k out 0 
ecclſiæ. —The biſhop with his canons and baccalarii, cum con- B'A CK-STAYS of a hip, are ropes belonging to the * i 1 — 
cilia & canſenſu onnium canonicorum ſuorum & baccalariorum, © | maſt and for e-maſt; and the maſts belonging töthem; ſerving 3 * 
There is ſcarce any word whoſe origin is more controverted to keep them from pitching forwards or Overboard. — dee Ty 3 by g q 
among the critics than that of bachelor, baccalarius, or bacca --- Ship. . I. u. 105, 63. 25. — See alſo the article Sr vs. a = A 
laureus : the two diflerent acceptations of the word,. literary |BACUT E, in fortification, a kind of Fortküffis or gate, made E 3 
and military, above recited, have each of them their advo-| like a pit-fall with a counter-poiſe, and Tuppofted 'by ty WM a 
/, cates, wh allert each to be the primitive ſenſe, and derive | great ftakes.—It 18 uſually made before the cr. de. garde, i. 3 fans 
the word accordingly. The former is eſpouſed by, Martinius, | vancing hear the gate: (Oe 8% 
who PEI it from the Latin baccalaurea, quaſi bacca laurea BA C UI.” See the article Ba c1LI I. 4 p Roar oy N „„ 
Auindtus; in alluſion to the cuſtom that anciently obtained, of BAC UI. OM ET RT, the art of meaſuring acceſible nau. I «4. 
_ crowning the poets with laurel, baccis lauri, as Petrarch was, acceffible lines, by the help of ſtaves or rods. 3 #540 
ar Rome in 1341; and Alciatus and Vives are of the ſame B ACU LUS Divinatorius, or virgula divina, a branch of hazle. Bal 
opinion. Rhenanus rather adviſes to derive it from hacculus or | tr ee, "forked, uſed for the diſcovery of mines, ſprings, Kc. I 4 
bacillus, a ſtaff; becauſe at their commencement, ſays he, a ſtaff | See VIRGULA Divina.” OO; GE I with 
was put into their hands, as a ſymbol of their authority, of their BAD GER ” a licenſed huckſter, or perſon privileged to buy 3 Whe 
ſtudies being finiſhed, and of the liberty they were reſtored | corn or other proviſions, and carry them from one place to 3 The 
to, Thus it was the ancient gladiators bad a ſtaff given them, another to make profit of, | without being reputed an ingroſer. I * 
as a diſcharge, which Horace calls, rude donatus ; but Spel- | See IN GROSSER. RY E Bal! 
man rejects this opinion, in regard there is no proof, that In the * ſtatutes, he is alſo called a Adder, or lader of or, 5 of t 
the ceremony of putting a ſtaff in the hand was ever uſed in 5 & 6 Ed. 6 c. 14. 5 El. c. 12.—We alſo read of bac . tim 
the creating of pachelirs. | e SER, retallees of ſalt. 9 W. 3. c. 6. e deli 
Among thoſe who hold the military bachelors the primitive BA DOER-Hunting. See the article Hux r ING. =_ are 
ones, ate Cujas, who derives the word from buccellarius, a kind B A G, in commerce, a term uſed to ſignify different quantities Bal 
of cavalry anciently in great eſteem. Du Cange deduces| of certain commodities. . 1 port 
it from bacca/aria, a kind of ices, or farms, conſiſting of ſe-} A bag of almonds, for inſtance, is about 3 hundred weight, 3 led! 
veral pieces of ground, each whereof contained 12 acres, of anniſeed from 3 to 4 hundred, of pepper from 11 tb 2 
or as much as two oxen would plough ; the poſſeſſors of] hundred, of goats- hair from 2 to 4 hundred, of cotton-yarn 3 | 
which baccalaria were called bachelors. | from 2 f to 4 2, Cc. l To 
Laſtly, Caſencuve, and Altaſerra, derive bachelor from Ba- Oil BAG. See the ticken O1. (£7 ani | 4 | 
culus, or bacillus, a ſtaff, in regard the young cavaliers ex- Petty BAG. 5 (Prrrr, and CIE. Paſ, 
erciſed themſelves in fighting with ſtaves. | .. {Sand-BaGs. |... Ser th ie SAN Dp. 3 der, 
BACILLI, or BacuLi, in medicine, ſuch compoſitions as BAGGIN G of Hops. ; N ö Hoes. 2 to e 
are made up of a cylindrical figure, like a ſtick; thus called BA GN IO, an Italian term ſignifying a bath; uſed by us for 3 the 
from the Latin baculus, a ſtaff.. See LozENGE. a houſe with conveniences for bathing, ſweating, and other- wich 
BACK. See the article DoRSs UM. wile cleanſing the body. See BaTH. | 2 patic 
B A C K-Bone. See the article SPIN E. Bagnio is alſo become a general name in Turkey for the priſons 4 nin; 
BACK E D-Ceolumn. Sce the article CoLumn. where their ſlaves are incloſed; it being uſual in thoſe prilus YRS «cf +1 
BACK-=-Naitls. See the article NaiL.. to have baths. - r „ kr iti e 3 calle 
BACKS of a Hip. See the article Hip. | JBAGNOLENSES*, or BacxnoLians,'af.& of heretic 3 The 
BACK-S AF F, in navigation, an inſtrument, by the French] in the eighth century; who in reality were Manichees, though 1 ſtice 
called the Ergliſh quadrant ; invented by Capt. Davis: of | they diſguiſed their errors. — They rejected the Old Teſts 2 by d 
good uſc in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. It conſiſts of three ment, and part of the New; held the world to be eternal; 1 rity 
vancs, A, B, and C, and of two arches, (Tab. Navigation. | and affirmed God did not create the ſoul hen he-infuſed i the 
; fig. 6.) The vane at A called the h:rizon-vane ; that at B] into the _—_ Rn Lek Prere 
f the ſhade-vane; and that at C the ght vane. The leſſer They derive their names from Bagyols, a city in Languedo, diſtri 
; arch Bis of bo degrees, and that of C (or FG) of 30 degrees. where they were chiefly found. „n e ee other 
4 To uſe the BACK-STAFEF ; the ſhadow-vane B is ſet upon the BA G PIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the wind-kind, ch of th 
| 60 arch, to an even degree of ſome altitude, leſs by 10 or | uſed in country places, eſpecially in the North. —It co Fron 
| 15 degrees, than you judge the complement of the ſun's alti- | of two principal parts; the firſt a leathern bag, which blows their 
; tude will be: the horizon-vane is put on at A, and the fight- | up like a foot-ball, by means of a port- vent, or little tu parli⸗ 
te Vanc, on the 39 arch FG; the obſerver's back being then | fitted to it, and ſtopped by a valve. | lies, 
F turned to the ſun (whence the name of bagk-/taff or back- | The other part conſiſts of three pipes, or flutes3 theft vince 
quadrant) he lifts up the inſtrument, and looks through the | called the great pipe, or drone, and the ſecond the little one 3 by th 
; tight-vanc, raiſing or talling the quadrant, till the ſhadow of | which paſs the wind out only at bottom: the third e in ju 
1 the upper edge of tho thaic-vanc ſall on the upper edge of the] reed, and is played on by compreſſing the bag 28 pears 
j ſlit iu the Loiizon-vane z and then if you can ſee the horizon | arm, when ſull, and opening or ſtopping the. holes, N count 
46 through the ſaid flit, the obſervation is well made: but if the | are eight, with. the fingers. The little pipe is ardinar' vided 
T ſca appear inſtead ot the horizon, move the ſight-vane lower | foot long, that played on 13 inches, and the port · Vent ancie 
1 . towards F : if the {ky appear, move it upwards towards G, and | The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 10 dred- 
10 try if it comes right ; then obferve how many degrees and [BAGUETTE, in architecture, a little round moulding tain 
| minutes are Cut by that edge of the ſight- vane which anſwers | than an aſtragal, ſometimes carved and enriched with yy. DREI 
| to the ficht-hole, and to them add the degrees cut by the] pearls, ribbauds, laurels, c. Bee Tab, Arehit. 1 I liv 95 
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Cee, at leaſt theſe bailiff5 of hundreds, that they ”y 


| ; lerc, when the , baguette is enriched | 
according to . pron its name, and is called chaplet, 
with o | | : N | 
See CHAPLET: ing at liberty onearreſted, or impriſoned 
BAIL, r or 9 under ſureties taken 
n an _—_—_— at a day, and place abgnes.: 
for his app J bail; becauſe hereby the party confined is balls, 
It 1s calle 1 the hands of thoſe who bind themſelves for his 
deliveres. or from bail, uſed in the ſenſe of a guardian, 
denen nds the party is put for prune ſake. 5 
into W d diſtinguiſhes between bail, and mainpriſe thus: 
M _— mainpriſed, is ſaid to be at large, and to go about 
he 23 without ward, till the time of appearance; 
at his = Th is let to bail to tWO or more men, is always 
ener by law, to be in their ward and cuſtody for the 
_— — may, if they pleaſe, actually keep him in 
— Gee MAIN P RISE. 


8 al, 
is either common or ſpecial. _ | 2 
_ Bal is that given in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 


r ich caſes any nominal ſureties are taken; 
fight e Poe, — Richard — this being no other than a 
rg appearance. See APPEARANCE, 8 

Special BAIL is given in caſes of greater moment, where it 1s 
mw red that the ſureties be ſubſidy men at the leaſt, and 
— to the value of the matter in queſtion, See SURE- 
TY, Cc. FN AR] | 

| a few years ago, in compaſſion to the poor, that 
ah mm be held ay a bail in any action brought 
for leſs than ten pounds, — T his is obſerved as to writs iflued 
out of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall, —But the marſhal's court 
continues to arreſt and hold to bail in actions for ſums exceeding 
forty {hillings.—What better are the poor of this metropolis 
for this proviſion, which has indeed taken them out of bad 
hands, but left them to be graſped to death by worſe! —If 
there be any exception in the act in favour of that court, it 


was doubtleſs more owing to the degree of favour in which |. 


the ſuperior officers of ſuch court ſtood, with certain great per- 
ſons in parliament, than to any real reaſon there could be for it, 


Seaſon. Olſerv. on Declenſ. of Trade, p. 76. 


| Clerk of the Balrs, is an officer belonging to the court of king's. | 


bench. He files the bail-pieces taken in that court, and | 
attends for that purpoſe. 6 le, | 
BAILE, or BAL E, in the ſea · language. The ſeamen call lading 
or caſting the water by hand out of a boat or ſhip's hold 
with buckets, cans, or the like, bailing. bs | | 
When the water is thus bazled out, they ſay, the boat is freed. 


They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the tilt of the boats, | 


bales, tail z {oe 3 ** 
BAILEMENT, a term in law, ſignifying the adivery! 
of things, whether writings or goods, to another; ſome- 
times to be delivered back to the bailor, that is, to him who 


delivered them; ſometimes to the uſe of him to whom they 


are delivered; and ſometimes to a third perſon. 


BAILIFF®, in a general ſenſe, denotes an officer appointed 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice within a certain diſtrict, cal- |. 


led bailrwick, See BAILIWICK. rata add] | 
* The word is alſo written baile, baily, bayly, baylie, and baillif, | 
in Latin ballivus.—lt is formed from the French baillif, of 
bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or governor of a 
youth, originally derived from the Latin bajals, which fig- 
nifed the fame. See BajuLus. 5 | 
Paſquier maintains, that bazliffs were originally a kind of 
commiſhoners, or judges delegate, ſent into the provinces 
to examine whether or no fuſf 
the counts, who were then the ordinary Judges. Loyſeau, 
with more probability, refers the otigir of bai 
pation and idleneſs of the great lords, who having got the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice into their own hands, and being weary 
of the burden, turned it over to their deputies, whom they 
called bazliffs, — | BS 9 2224 
Theſe bail;F5 had at firſt the ſuperintendence of arms, of ju- 
itice, and of the finances ; but abuſing their' power, they were | 


Tity transferred to their lieutenants, who were to be men of 


the long robe. Tt is true, in France they have ſtill ſome 


prerogatives, as being reputed the heads of their — 3 
iſtricts: in their name juſtice is adminiſtred, contracts an 


other deeds paſſed, and to them is committed the command 


of the militia. 

From theſe it was that the Engliſh bail; Porighhaiy took both 
melr name, and their office: for as the French have eight 
Partlaments, which are ſupreme courts, whence no appeal 


es, within the precincts of the ſeveral parliaments, or pro- 


as, and in which juſtice is adminiftred by bailiffs, at leaſt 
10 their lieutenants; fo in England are ſeveral counties where: 
n Juſtice was adminiftred by a viſcount or ſheriff, who ap: 
Pears likewiſe to have been called bailiff, and his diftrict or 


co 27 . | - . ' | 141 
county Bailtwich. Further, the counties were again ſubdi- 


Vided int 


DRED) and the baili name and office is grown into ſuch| 


ice were well diſtributed by| 
V to the uſur- | 


degrees ſtripped of it, and the greateſt part of their autho- | 


e to e within which it is manifeſt juſtice was 

4 y eu ered by officers called bailiffs. But thoſe hunt 

* » are now ſwallowed up by the county-courts, 'cers+ | 
ranchiſes alone excepted (ſee Cour, and Hun+ 


. . " ; @ * 9 
now no more than bare meſſengers, and mandatories withi:: 
their liberties, to ſerve writs, and ſuch mean offices. 


Ba 71 * . a . IST * 
ifs are of two kinds, viz. bailiffs errant, or itinerant, 


and bailtffs of franchiſes, 


BaILI FS errant, are thoſe whom the ſheriff appoints to go up 


and down the county to ſerve writs and warrants, ſummon 


county - courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, Oc. 


BA1LIFFs of franchiſes, are thoſe who are appointed by every 
lord within his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein, as the ba:- 
of errant does at large in the county, 

here are alſo Jail of the foreſt, and bailifſs of manors 
who direct the huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay quit- 
rents, Cc. For | 
The word bailif} ſtill retains ſome of its ancient ſignificancy; 
being applied alſo to the chief magiſtrates of ſeveral corporate 
towns, as Ludlow, Leominſter, c. — And again, the go- 
vernment of ſome of the king's caſtles is committed to 
perſons called bailiffs ; as, the oy of Dover caſtle, 

Water-BAILIFF, See the article WATER. 

BAILIWICK, BaiLywick, orBayLiwick, the terri- 
tory of a bailiff; or the place within which his juriſdiction 

388 Sce BAILIEF, 5 

„ a name given to the great annual feaſt o 
Mahometans. See F r. Se. , OM 
* The word. is alſo written, by ſome authars, more conform- 
ably to the oriental orthography, beiram. It is originally 
Turkiſh, and ſignifies literally, a feait day, or holyday. 
The Mahometans have two bairams, the great, and the little, 
which Scaliger, Erpenius, Rycaut, Hyde, Chardin, Bobovi- 
us, and other European writers commonly interchange, givin 
the appellation great, to that which the Turks call little ; kad 

vice verſa, 77 

The little Sram holds for three days, during which no work 

is done; but preſents paſs from one to another with many 

' manifeſtations of joy. If the day after Ramazan ſhould prove 

ſo cloudy, as to prevent the ſight of the new moon, bairam 
is put off to the next day, when it begins though the moon 


be ſtill obſcured. When they celebrate this feaſt, after nu- 


merous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange mimickries, in their 
moſque, they end it with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, 
to root out Chriſtian. princes, or to arm them one againſt 

another, that they may have an opportunity to extend the 
borders of their la. | 5 

AIT. See FIs HIN. on | 

BAJULUS, anancient officer in the court of the Greek em- 
perors: whereof there were'ſeveral degrees: the grand ba- 

Julus, who was præceptor of the emperor, and the ſimple 

© bajuli, who were ſub- præceptors. Foo : 
Hence the Italians uſe the word bajulus of a kingdom, in the 
ſame ſenſe with protector of a kingdom among the Englyh. 

BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing meals 
of any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into bread, See 
n 5 | 

© The forms of baking among us are various, but may be re- 

duced to two ; the one for unleavened, the other for leavened 

bread—for the firſt, 'the chief is manchet-bakirg, the proceſs 
whereof is as follows. | | | 

The meal ground and bolted is put into a trough, and be- 

ing opened in the middle, to a buſhel is poured in about three 

pints of warm ale, with barm and ſalt to ſeaſon it. This is 
kneaded together with-the hands through the brake; or for 
want therof with the feet through a cloth: after having lain 

an hour to ſwell, it is molded into manchets ; which, ſcotched 
in the middle, and pricked a-top to give room to riſe, are 
. baked in the oven by a gentle fire. | ; 
For the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat-bread-baking, it is thus : 
The meal being in the trough, ſome leaven (ſaved from a for- 
mer batch filled with ſalt laid up to ſour, and at length diſ- 
ſolved in warm water) is ſtrained through a cloth into a hole 
made in the middle of the heap, and worked with ſome of 
the flower to a moderate conſiſtence: this is covered up with 
meal, where it lies all night, and in the morning the whole 
heap is ſtirred up and mixt together with a little warm wa- 
ter, barm and ſalt, by which it is ſeaſoned, ſtiffened, and 
brought to an even leaven ; it is then kneaded or trodden, 
molded and baked as before. 

The learned are in great. doubt about the time when baking 
firſt became a ries profeſſion, and bakers were introdu- 
ced. It is generally agreed they had their riſe in the eaſt, and 

. paſſed from Greece to Italy after the war with Pyrrhus, a- 

bout the year of Rome 583, Till which time every houſe- 

"Wife was her own baker : for the word piſtor, which we find 
in Roman authors before that time, ſignified a perſon 

who ground or pounded the grain in a mill or mortar to pre- 

pare it for baking, as Varro obſerves, According to Athe- 
næus, the Cappadocians were the moſt applauded bakers, af- 
ter them the Lydians, then the Phcenicians. 

To the foreign bakers brought into Rome, were added a num- 

ber of freed-men, who were incorporated into a body, or, 


* — 


* 4 


children were allowed to withdraw. See COLLEGE. — They 
held their effects in common, and could not diſpoſe of any 
part of them. Each bake-houſe had a patronus, who had 


— 


or. I. Ne XVI 


þ 
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as they called it, a college; from which ne ither they nor their 


the ſuperintendency thereof; and theſe patroni elected one ou 


— —̃ — — — 
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— "me 7 
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of their number each year, who had the 1. me 
all the reſt, and the care of the college. Out of the body of 


ſenators. 

To preſerve honour and honeſty in the college of bakers, they 
were expreſly prohibited all alliance with comedians and gla- 
diators ; each had his ſhop or bake-houſe, and they were 
diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. They were 
excuſed from guardianſhips and other offices, which might 
divert them from their employment. See COLLEGE. . 

By our own ſtatutes bakers are declared not to be handicrafts. 
— No man for uſing the myſteries or ſciences of bazing, brew- 
ing, ſurgery, or writing, ſhall be interpreted a handicraft. 
22 F. 8. c. 13. | 

BAKING of Porcelain, See the article PORCELAIN. 

BALANCE. See the article BALLANCE. 

BALANI, in natural hiſtory, certain excreſcences uſual- 
ly growing to the ſhells of the larger ſort of ſea-ſhell-fiſh. See 
SHELL. 

BALANUS, or GLans, is ſometimes uſed by anatomiſts 
for the nut of the yard. See GLANS. 

Sometimes alſo the clitoris is ſo called. See CLITORIS. 

BALANUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſuppoſitory. See SUP- 

. POSITORY. 
BALAUSTINES, BaLAvusTIA, in pharmacy, the flowers 


The principle 6n which each is founded 
be conceived from what follows. 
the bakers were every now and then one admitted among the Doctrine of the BALLANCE,—The beam A 


BAL 
is the ſame, and my 


B 
nics, fig. 9.) the principal part of the ballan (Tab, Meck. 


the firſt kind, which (inſtead of reſting on a fa to lever of 
its centre of motion) is ſuſpended by fomewhat faſt at C, 
8 _ —— of —.— So that the mechaniſm of * 
nce depends on the ſame theorem as that | 
LEVER. | of the lever, & 
Hence, as the known weight is to the unkn g 
diſtance of the unknown * from the ni 15 
tion, to the diſtance of the known weight, where ry mo- 
weights will counterpoiſe each other; conſequently ** 
known weights ſhew the quantity of the unknown * 
Or thus; the action of a weight to move a ballance is 
much greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is more 8; 
ſtant from the centre of the ballance ; and that action hg 
the proportion of the diſtance of the ſaid point from that ce 
When the ballance moves about its centre, the point Py 
ſcribes the arch B (Fig. 10.) whilſt the point A deſc bez 
the arch Aa, which is the biggeſt of the two: r 
the motion of the ballance, the action of the ſame we; 8 
different, according to the point to which it is applied; je 
it follows, that the proportion of the ſpace gone throw 
the point at A is as Aa, and at B as Bb; but — 
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b N : that na 
of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica ſylveſtris, which are} are to one another as C B, CA. Iu 
very rough to the tongue and palate, and very aſtringent 3 Varieties in the application of the BALL AN CR. If the brachia of 3 N 


and on that account uſed in diarrhœas, and other fluxes, her- 
nias, c. 
BALCONYS®*, in architecture, a jutty, or projecture in the 
front of a houſe or other building, ſupported by pillars, or 
conſoles, and encompaſſed with a balluſtrade. 
Ihe word comes from the Italian ba/cone, and that from 
the Latin, palcus; or the German palt, a beam. Covarru- 
vias derives it from gase, jacere; aſſerting that balconies 
were originally little turrets over the gates of citadels, 
whence darts, Ic. were thrown on the enemy. 
BALDACHINX, or BAL DAU, a piece of architecture 
in form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, and ſerving as a 
crown or covering to an altar, 
* The word comes from the Italian Baldacchino, which ſig- 
nifies the fame. | 
BALDNESS. See the article CALVITIEsõ. 
BALE, in commerce, denotes a pack or certain quantity of 
merchandize : as, a bale of ſpicery, of books, of thread, &c.— 
A bale of cotton-yarn is from three to four hundred weight; 
of raw ſilk from one to four hundred; of lockram or dowlas 
either three, three and a half, or four pieces, &c. 
BALIST A. See the article BALLIsT A. 
BALKERS, or BaLcoks. See the article Cod p ERS. 
BALKS, in agriculture, are ridges or banks between two fur- 
rows or pieces of arable land: the word is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for poles or rafters over out-houſes or barns ; and among brick- 
layers for great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds. | 
BALL and ſocket, a machine contrived to give an inſtrument; 
full play, and motion every way. | 
It conſiſts of a hall or ſphere of braſs, fitted within a concave 
ſemi-globe, ſo as to be moveable every way, both horizontal- 
ly, vertically, and obliquely, It is carried by an endleſs 
Sew, and is principally uſed for the managing of ſurveying 
inſtruments; to which it is a very neceſſary appendage, 
The ancient balls and ſockets had two concaves, or channels, 
the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertical di- 
rection. | | 
BALLANCE, or BALANCE, bra, one of the fix ſimple 
powers in mechanics, uſed principally for determining the 
equality, or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and conſe- 
Way their maſſes or quantities of matter. 2 
e ballance is of two kinds, viz. the ancient and modern, 
The ancient or Roman, called alſo ftatera Romana, or fteel- 
yard, conſiſts of a lever. or beam, moveable on a centre, and 
ſuſpended near one of its extremes: on one fide the centre 
are applied the bodies to be weighed, and their weight is mea- 
ſured by the diviſion marked on the beam; on the other fide 
is the place where a weight moveable along it keeps the ba- 
lance in æquilibro. | | | 
The modern ballance, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of a 
lever or beam ſuſpended, exactly by the middle; to the ex- 
tremes whereof are hung ſcales, or baſons. | 
In each caſe, the beam is called the jugum, and the two moie- 
ties thereof on each ſide the axis, the brachia, or arms: and 
he handle whereby it is held, frutina; the line on which the 


eam turns, or which divides its brachia, is called the axis, 


and when conſidered with regard to the length of the brachia, 
is eſteemed but a point, and called the centre of the ballance ; 
and the places where the weights are applied, the points of ſu- 
ſpen/ion or application. — That ſlender part perpendicular to the 
Jugum, whereby either the zquilibrium, or preponderancy of 
bodies 1s indioated, is called the tongue of the ballance, 
In the Roman ballance, therefore, the weight uſed for a coun- 
terballance is the ſame, but the points of application various ; 
in the common ballance, the counterpoiſe is various, and the 
point of application the ſame. | 


parts: if ſuch a weight be applied to it, as at the firſt di. 


a ballance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied to the 


ninth diviſion from the centre, will equiponderate with thre the diff 


or imp 


ounces at the third; and two ounces at the ſixth divi 

as ſtrongly as three at the fourth, &c, 11 3 by _ 
Hence it follows, that the action of a power to move hal. 3 blk f 
lance, is in a ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and in di. 4 oy X 
ſtance from the centre : for that diſtance is as the (pace gure E affect 


through in the motion of the ballance. 
It may be here obſerved, that the weight eq preſſes the 
point of ſuſpenſion at whatever height it hangs from it, ad | manuf: 
in the fame manner as if it was fixed at that very point; fo oe im; 
the weight at all heights equally ſtretches the cord by which WS 5 the t 


loſſes a 
as to p 


it hangs. 2 : . . 3 the Eat 
A ballance is ſaid to be in equilibrio, when the actions of tho . J exports 
weights upon the brachia to move the ballance, are equal, ſo = 25; we 
as mutually to deſtroy each other, When aballace is in WAS others 

æquilibrio, the weights on each fide are ſaid to equiponde- WS from o. 
rate: unequal weights may alſo equiponderate ; but then the 2, Th 
diſtances from the centre muſt be reciprocally as the weiphts, —_—_ which 

In which caſe, if each weight be multiplied by its diſtance, WAS coins o 
the products will be equal ; which is the foundation of the WS but th 
ſteel- yard. See STEEL-YARD. our tr: 


Thus in a ballance whoſe brachia are very unequal ; a (el 
hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divided into equl 


ſion ſhall equiponderate with one ounce in the ſcale, andthe WS from t 
body to be weighed be put into the ſcale, and the above- WS genera 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeſt-brachium, til men m 
the æquilibrium be found; the number of diviſions between down 
the body and the centre ſnews the number of ounces that were; 
the body weighs, and the ſub- diviſions the parts of an ounce, p9rcater 
On the ſame principle alſo is founded the we Lallance, WE that tr 
which cheats by the inequality of the brachia: for inſtance; a merc 
take two ſcales of unequal weights, in the proportion ofs though 
Io, and hang one of them at To tenth diviſion of the bahnt king, 
above-deſcribed, and the other at the ninth diviſion, ſo that = brewer 


there may be an equilibrium ; if then you take any weights, _ rin 
which are to one another as 9 to 10, and put the firſt inthe „., A 
firſt ſcale, and the ſecond in the other ſcale, they will eu- | nution 
3 nud p 

veral weights hanging at ſeveral diſtances on one ſide, mi _ oſt ; 
equiponderate with a ſingle weight on the other fide: to 00 _ mor f 
this, it is required that the product of that weight, by 1t _ cou 
diſtance from the centre, be equal to the ſum of the product _ no : 
of all the other weights, each being multiplied by it dl. 1 the Ea 


ſtance from the centre. 


enera 
To demonſtrate which, hang three weights, of an ounce er 5 


ion en 


at the ſecond, third, and fifth diviſions from the centre, 5 vided | 
they will equiponderate with the weight of one ſingle ound make: 
applied at the tenth diviſion of the other brachium; and te an m 
weight of one ounce at the ſixth diviſion, and another 0 = <mploy 
three ounces at the fourth diviſion, will equiponderate with ; BALLAN 
a weight of two ounces on the other ſide at the ninth i ds mot 
viſion. | _ part of 
Several weights unequal in number on either fide, ma . belong 
quiponderate: in this caſe, if each of them be multiple! eo the 
its diſtance from the centre, the ſums of the product on e- nun whit 
ther ſide will be equal; and if thoſe ſums be equal, bet dle of 
will be an æquilibrium. | 15 05 the pat, 
To prove which, hang on a weight of two. ounces t 1 in whi 
fifth diviſion, and two others, each of one ounce, at yy 2 im 
cond-and ſeventh ; and on the other fide hang two weis 4. 5 ar C1 
each alſo of one ounce, at the ninth and tenth diyiſions: a. 
theſe two will equiponderate with thoſe three: 80 a veſſe 
To the juſtneſs of a ballance it is required, that the pon al co 


ſuſpenſion be exactly in the ſame line as the 


centre of | ing. 
; dalla; * TI 
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| o be preciſely equi-diſtant from that point 
; 227. the brachia be as long as conveniently 
1 chat there be as little friction as poſſible in the 
ha beam and ſcales ; and laſtly, that the centre 
moron. of the beam, be placed a little below the centre of 
of gravity See Mor tox, MECHANICS, Sc 
the air, is uſed to _ the weight of i 
: according to its known property, it preſſes 
fluid, _ - eaſt reliſted, till it be equally adjuſted in all 
oor” Alx, GRAvITY, and BAROMETER, | 
3 r, BALLANCE, is a machine for determining the 
Y Bare gravities of bodies. See HyDROSTATICA L. 

3 A cs of Trade, denotes an equality between the value of 
BA! modities bought of foreigners, and the value of the native 
e. ions tranſported into other nations. : 

[t is neceſſary that this ballance be kept in trading nations; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it mult in fpecie. 
Hereby it is that we know whether a nation gains, or loſes 
by foreign trade, or any branch thereof ; and conſequently, 

whether that nation grows richer or poorer. 

There are divers met hods of arriving at this knowledge, 

19, That moſt received is, by taking a ſtrict ſurvey of what 
proportion the value of the commodities exported bears to thoſe 
imported. It the exports exceed the imports, it is concluded 
that nation is in a gaining way, it being ſuppoſed that the 
overplus is imported 1n bullion, and fo increaſes the treaſure 
of the nation. But this method is uncertain : by reaſon of 


hallance 


or imports. (I.) Cuſtom-houſe books are no rule in this caſe ; 
W dy reaſon of the running of goods, eſpecially many fine com- 
modities of ſmall bulk but great value: as point, lace, ribbands, 
| ſilks, jewels, fine linens, Sc. alſo wines, brandies, teas 
and the like. (2.) To which add various accidents which 
= .& the value of the ſtock either ſent out or brought in; as 
loſſes at ſea, markets, bankrupts, ſeizures, Sc. (3.) Then 
as to particular trades, there are divers countries to which the 
manufactures we ſend out are inconſiderable, yet the goods 
WS we import are neceſſary to the carrying on our trade in general; 
W 25 the trade to Norway, &c, for timber and naval ftores. Alſo 
the Eaſt-India company, whoſe imports much exceed their 
| exports, yet is their trade highly advantageous to the nation : 
25 we fell much of theſe imports to foreigners, and wear 
others, e. gr. callico's and filks in lieu of linens, and ſilks, 
from other countries, which would coft us dearer. 
2, The ſecond method is by obſerving the courſe of exchange, 
= which if generally above the intrinſic value or par of the 
coins of foreign countries; we not only loſe by ſuch exchanges, 
but the ſame is a proof that we loſe by the general courſe of 
our trade, —But this method is i ect; ſince we trade to 
many countries with which there is no ſettled courſe of ex- 
change. f | | 
39, The third method (which is Sir Joſ. Child's) is made 
W trom the increaſe or diminution of our trade, and ſhipping in 
= general: for if theſe diminiſh, whatever profit particular 
men may make, the nation loſes : and vice verſa. He lays it 
down as an infallible rule, that in all parts of the world 
wherever trade is great, and continues ſo, and grows daily 
greater, and the ſhipping increaſes for a ſucceſſion of ages ; 
that trade muſt be nationally profitable. Even in the cafe of 
= 2 merchant, who by driving a great trade ruins himſelf ; 
= though he loſe, what a multitude are gainers by him? as the 
= king, and cuſtomhouſe officers ; beſides ſhip-wrights, butchers, 
brewers, bakers, ropemakers, porters, carmen, manufacturers, 
= mariners, Cc. 
„, A fourth way is, by obſerving the increaſe and dimi- 
nution of our coin and bullion, But this is the leaſt obvious 
and palpable of any ; for 'the money ſeems to vulgar eyes 
moſt plentiful when there is leaſt occaſion for it; and 
more ſcarce as the occaſions for employing it are more nu- 
merous and advantageous: by which means we ſeem to have 
Woot money when we have leaſt trade. Thus e. gr. when 
the Eaſt- India company have a great ſale to make, money is 
Een = to be ad. in London; becauſe the occa- 
people to employ quantities-which t had pro- 
vided for that purpoſe, 80 a bigh rate of 4 Will 
make money leem ſcarce, becauſè every man, as ſoon as he 
| Can make up a ſmall ſum, ſends it to the goldſmith to be 
employed. Child's Diſc. on Trade, c. 9. e 44 
ALLANCE of a-clock or watch, is that part of either, which' by 
it motion regulates and determines the beats. The circular 
ark of 1t is called the rim, and its ſpindle the verge: there 
= a8 to it alſo two pallets or nuts, Which play in the fangs 
His crown wed in pocket watehes, that ſtrong ſtud 
ich the lower pivot of the verge plays, and in the mid- 


ay Leung: the wrought piece which covers the ballance, and 

the f. mal - upper pivot of the 'ba/lance plays, is the eack : 

dee Cle ring in new pocket-watches, is called regulator. 

AT and W aTcn. | n 

1 TT in navigation, any heavy matter uſed to ſink 
co its proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt weight 


ine See SH1P, and VESsSs EL. 


the difficulty of obtaining a true account either of the exports 


dle of which one pivot of the crown- heel runs, is called! 


and : EY ith 0 | 
. © counterpoiſe, and enable it to bear ſail without overturn - 


aft or le. The French call it ſimply Ii, in che Mediter- 


ranean, guarte/age. In Latin writers of the lower age it is 
denominated /a/{agiium. 


The ordinary ballaft is ſand, or ſtone owed in the bottom, 
or hold, next the falſe. keel of a veſſel: ſometimes, lead, 
corn, or other heavy goods ſerve for ballaſt. —The ballaſt is 
ſometimes one half, ſometimes a third, and ſometimes a fourth 
part of the burden of the veſſel. Flat veſlels require the 
moſt ballaſt.—dhips are ſaid to be in ballaſt, when they have 
no other loading. 

Maſters of veſlels are obliged to declare the quantity of hal- 

laſt they bear, and to unload it at certain places. They 

are prohibited unloading their ballaſt in havens, roads, Gt. 
the neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. 

Trench the BALLAST. See the articlo TRrENCH. 

BALLASTAGE. See the article LAST AGE. 

B AL LIAGE, a ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, for certain commodities exported by 
them. SeeSCAVAGE. : 

BALLISTA*, a military engine in uſe among the ancients, 

ſomewhat like our croſs-bow, though much bigger and more 

forcible; uſed in the beſieging of cities, to throw in ſtones, 

or ſometimes darts and javelins. See Ma cRHIN E. 

* The word is alſo frequently written, leſs conſiſtently with 
its ety mon, balifta, ſometimes baliſtra. It is formed from 


the Greek ga er, jacere, being chiefly uſed in caſting of 


darts, and arrows, in which it differed from the catopulta, 
which was ufed only for caſting fiones; in other reſpects 


they were alike, and were each bent in the ſame manner. 


See the article CATAPULTA. 

Marcellinus deſcribes the ba/li/a thus; a round iron cy- 
linder is faſtened between two planks, from which reaches 
a hollow ſquare beam placed croſs-wiſe, faſtened with cords, 
to which are added ſcrews; at one end of this ſtands the en- 
gineer, who puts a wooden ſhaft with a big head, into the 
cavity of the beam; this done, two men bend the engine, 
by drawing ſome whee!s : when the top of the head is drawn 
to the utmoſt end of the cords, the ſhaft is driven out of the 
ballifla, &c. 

BALLOON, or BaLLon, denotes a large round ſhort- 
necked matraſs, or veſſel uſed in chymiſtry, to receive what 
is diſtilled or drawn oft by means of fire. See MaTtRrass. 

BALLOON is alſo uſed in architecture, for a round ball, or globe 

placed a-top of a pillar, or the like, by way of acroter, or 

crowning. See ACROTER and CROWNING. 

BALLOTING, a method of voting at elections, &c. b 
means of little balls uſually of different colours, by the French 
called ballotes ; which are put into a box privately. 

BALLS, orBaLLETs, inheraldry, make a frequent bearing 

in coats of arms, though never ſo called ; but having according 

to their ſeveral colours ſeveral names, as beſants when the 
colour is or; plates when argent; hurts when azure ; for- 
teaux when gules ; pomers when vert; pellets, or agreſſes when 
ſable 3 go{pes when purple; orenges when tanne; and guzes 

when ſanguine. See BESANT, HuRTs, &c. 

BALLs of filk. See the article SILK. 

BALL-SOAP, See the article So Ap. ; 

BALLUSTRADE, in architecture, an aſſemblage of one 
or more rows of balluſters, high enough to reſt the elbow on, 
fixed upon a terrace, or the top of a building, by way of ſe- 
curity ; ſometimes alſo to make a ſeparation between one 
part and another, as thoſe around altars, fonts, Cc. 

BALM, or BALSAM. See the article BALSAM. 

BALM of Sulphur. ANT SULPHUR, 

BA 1 Hoy, | F $00\thaarhic's EMBALMING. 

BALNEUM, is a word much uſed by chymiſts, generally ſig- 
nifying a veſſel of water, in which another is placed that re- 
quires a more gentle heat than the naked fire. See HEAT. 

BALNEUMH Marie, is by fome ſo called, as being ſuppoſed to 

have been firſt invented by the bleſſed virgin; but by others, 
with more propriety, balneum maris, or ſea-bath, in regard 
the veſſel here floats as it were in a ſea. 

Here the cucurbit is placed in hot water, which warms the 
matter contained, and diſpoſes it for riſing, or exhalation. 
A ſand-heat is ſometimes alſo called balneum ſiccum, or cine- 
ritium, or arenoſum. See BATH, SAND, Cc. 

BALNEUM vaporarium, See the article VAPOR ARIUM. 

BALOTADE, a leap in which a managed horſe offers to 
ſtrike out with his hind legs, but does it not, only making 
an offer, andſhewing the ſhoes of his hind feet. | 

BALSAM, BaLsamum, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, 

odorous ſubſtance, oozing from inciſions in certain plants; 

of ſovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and divers other 

diſeaſes. _ | 4 

This amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call balm, 

ſometimes by way of diſtinction, a native balſam. | 

We ſay, the bal/am. of Mecca, balſam of Peru, of Tolu, of 
Copaiba, of liquid amber, to which may be added the Car- 
pathian balſam. 

BALSAM, or balm of Gilead, is in the greateſt eſteem, though 
there are ſome who hold that of Peru equal to it in vir- 

tue. It is drawn by inciſion from a tree of the ſame name, 

growing in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix, 
and which is held ſo precious, that it makes part of the ſpe- 


The word comes from the Flemiſh belaft, formed of be, and 


| cial revenue of the grand ſignior, without whoſe ap —_ 
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none are allowed to be planted or cultivated. —The inciſion 
through which this admirable juice flows, is made in the dog- 
days: Theophraſtus ſays it muſt be made with iron nails; 


Pliny with glaſs, becauſe, ſays he, iron makes the plant die; 
Tacitus tells us, that when the branches are full of ſap, their 


veins ſeem to apprehend the iron, and ſtop when an inciſion 


is made with that metal, but flow freely when opened with 


a ſtone, or a piece of broken pitcher: laſtly, Marmol ſays, 


the veins muſt be opened with ivory or glaſs. —The juice is 
white at firſt, afterwards become green, by degrees of a gold 


colour, and when old, of the colour of honey. Ir is at firſt 


muddy, but by degrees grows clear, and of the conſiſtence 
of turpentine. Its ſmell is agreeable, and very briſk : its taſte 
bitter, ſharp, and aſtringent ; it eaſily diſſolves in the mouth, 
and leaves no ſtain on woollen cloth. 

It is ſuggeſted that the juice brought to us for balſam, 1s not 
properly the gum, or tears of the tree, flowing by inciſion, 
for that it yields but little that way ; but is prepared from the 
wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled : and yet even 
this is frequently adulterated with Cyprus turpentine, and 
other reſins and oils; alſo with honey, wax, &c.—Beſides 
which, there is likewiſe a liquor extracted from the ſeed of 
the plant, which is frequently paſſed off ſor the true bal/am, 
though its ſmell is much weaker, and its taſte much bitterer. 
The balſam tree is about the height of a pomegranate tree; 
its leaves like thoſe of rue, always green; its flowers white, 
and in form of ſtars, whence ſpring out little pointed pods, 
incloſing a fruit like an almond, called carpo-balſamum, as the 
wood is called xyl--balſamum, and the juice opo-balſamum. See 
Oro-BALSAMUM, Oc. | 

"The carpo-balſamum enters the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
having little other uſe in medicine: it muſt be choſen of an 
aromatic taſte and agreeable ſmell. See CARPO-BALSA- 
MUumM,—The xylo-balſamum, which like the other products 
of the balſam- tree, is brought from Cairo, is uſed in the 
troches of Hedychrous, It is brought in little faggots, the bark 
red, the wood white, reſinous, and aromatic. Sce XYL0- 
BALSAMUM. 

There is likewiſe a balſam of Mecca, which is a dry white 
gum, reſembling copperas, eſpecially when old. It is brought 
trom Mecca by the return of the Caravans of pilgrims and 
Mahometan merchants, who travel there out of devotion to 


the birth-place of their prophet. It has all the virtues of 


the balm of Gilead, or Judea ; and is probably the ſame, only 
hardened, and its colour altered. 


Ba LSsAM of Peru is of three kinds; or rather, one and the 


ſame balſam has three ſeveral names, viz. balſam of inciſion, 
which is a white glutionus reſin, ouzing at an inciſion in the 


tree, and afterwards thickned and hardened, This is excel- | 


lent for green wounds, and much reſembles the opo-balſa- 
mum, excepting in ſmell, which diſtinguiſhes it.—Dry bal- 
ſam, which is diſtilled from the tips of branches cut off, to 
which are faſtened little veſſels to receive the liquor, which 
at firſt is like milk, but reddens by being expoſed to the ſun. 
Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of the lac virginale, 
which is made much better with this, than with ſtyrax or 


benzoin.—Laſtly, balſam of lotien, which is blackiſh, and is 


drawn from the bark, roots, and leaves of the tree minced 


and boiled together. This is uſed in wounds like the white 


balſam ; and on account of its excellent ſmell by the perfu- 
mers. | 


BaALSAM of Copaiba, or Copivi, comes from Braſil, in earthen 
bottles. There are two ſorts, the one bright and thin; the 


other thick; the firſt white, of a reſinous ſmell : the other 
a little more on the yellow; both are admirable for wounds: 
the Jews uſe it after circumciſion to ſtop the blood. See Co- 
PIVI, 


BALsAM of Telu is at firſt a liquid reſin, which as it grows old 


becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders ſize. It 
comes by inciſion from ſome trees growing in New Spain; 
where the inhabitants receive it in little veſſels of black wax: 
in taſte and ſmell it reſembles balm of Gilead ; as it grows 
old it takes the conſiſtence of a dry balſam. 


BALSAM of liquid amber, is a clear reddiſh reſin, produced by 


a tree in New Spain, called by the natives %%% “; much re- 
ſembling ambergreaſe, eſpecially in ſmell, whence its name. 
The new bal/am is liquid; in which ſtate it is called, oil! e 
liguid amber, and when old, balſam of liquid amber; it 
comes from both the Spains, in barrels, and is very rare a- 
mong us. 

It is found ſovereign for wounds, eſpecially fiſtulas in ano: 
it reſembles bal/am of Tolu in ſmell and colour, and is ex- 
preſſed in the manner of oil of laurel, from a red fruit in 
the iſland of St. Domingo. 


BaLsam- is allo applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, made 


by chymiſts and apothecaries, chiefly of balſamic and heal- 


ing ingredients, in imitation of the native bal/ams, 


Theſe are called, by way of diſtinction, fuclitious, or artificial 


balſums. 

We have two different compoſitions of balſams, in imitation 
of the true, or Egyptian balſam ; one by Matthiolus, the o- 
ther by Euricus Cordus. Pomet has alfo given a method of 
imitating the native balſa;n, | 


" 3 


Barsam of ſulphur, is a ſolution of the flowe ; 
ſome l Es by boiling the two together wakes ya 
the ſpace of an hour, or till the ſulphur be totally inc I 
rated with the oil into a red balſam, _ ben 
It is recommended both for external and internal uſe; 
being warm and mollitying in caſe of wounds, ſanious ulc : 
fiſtulas, &c. and curative even of ulcers of the lungs Het 
mont, its inventor, extols it for all diſeaſes of the br M 
yet Boerhaave rejects all internal uſe of it, as too hot wy 
acrimonious. Bartholin obſerves, it ſometimes cauſes 3 — 
dialgy. | | ; 

n of Saturn, is a ſalt, or. ſugar of lead, diſſolved in g 
or ſpirit of turpentine, juniper, or the like, digeſted, till 05 
matter have acquired a red tincture. This is found to — 
ſiſt the putrefaction of humours, and is good to cleanſe ny 
cicatrize _— = 

BAaLsAm, or BALM, among alchymiſts, denotes the {;.: 
common ſalt extracted wag 2 SALT, Sc. a 
The preparation is thus: they diſſolve the ſalt, and place 
diſſolution, well clarified, in horſe- dung to putrefy for 2 

| ſpace of two or three months, and then diſtil it frrongl 

with a ſand-heat ; upon which there ariſes a precious und 

oſity, wherein things the moſt corruptible being Nteped 
are ſaid to remain entire, eternally, ; 
It is ſaid, that it was by this means ſome of the ancients pre- 
ſerved dead bodies entire without reducing them to mummy 
and particularly that of the woman mentioned by Volate: 
ranus to be found in a mauſoleum near Albano, in the time 
of pope Alexander VI. which was by his order thrown ſe. 
cretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry ; ſhe being found 
ee as when alive, though ſhe had been dead 1309 

BALSAMIC, a term in phyſic, ſignifying that property in 
a medicine, whereby it is rendered ſoft, gently attenuating 
and ſomewhat agglutinant. | 

BAN, and Bans. See the articles Bann, and BAxxs. 

Arriere BAN. See the article ARRIERE. | 

BANC, BAN cus, or BANK, in law, denotes a ſeat, or bench 
of judgment. See COURT, | 

Jus BANC1, or the privilege of having a bench, was anciently 
only allowed to the king's judges gui ſummam adminiſtrant 
juſtitiam. Inferior courts, as courts baron, hundred courts, 
Sc. were not allowed that prerogative ; and even at this day 
the hundred court of Freibridge, in Norfolk, is held under 
an oak at Gey-wood ; and that of Woolfry, in Hereford- 
ſhire, under an oak, near Aſhton in that county, called 
Hundred-Oak. | | 

King's Banc, or BENCH, is a ſovereign tribunal where the 
king himſelf formerly preſided, the judges being placed in a 
lower bench at his feet, —The juriſdiction of this court. is 
very extenſive, and reaches throughout all England, the law 
ſuppoſing the king himſelf to be preſent. See KINO“ 
BENCH, | 

Common BANC, or caommon-pleas, the ſecond court of juſtice in 
England, where common and ordinary cauſes are pleaded 
between ſubject and ſubject. Here moſt civil cauſes are 
tried, whether real or perſonal, according to the rigour of 
the law. Here are uſually four judges, the chief whereof is 
called lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas. Formerly there 
were ſeven judges, then fix, then five, &c. See COMMON- 
PLEAS, | 

BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow ligament, 
wherewith a thing is tied, or faſtened, 

We ſay a ftay-band, a brow-band, a hat- land, &c. 

BanD, in architecture, denotes any flat, low member, ot 
moulding. See MouLDING. | | 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called fact, 
from the Latin faſcia, which Vitruvius - uſes for the fame 
thing; and ſometimes fillet, plinth, &c. See Fascla, 
PLinTH, FILLET, &c. See alſo COLUMN. q 

BanD, in ſurgery, denotes a fillet, ſwath, or piece of lien 
cloth, wherewith either to cover or ſurround certain pa 
that ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. | 
Bands are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called nl 
See ROLLERS, | 

A band, or roller, when applied, becomes a bandage. 8 
BAN DAG E. . 

BanD, alſo gives the denomination to a military order in Sal 
inſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, anno 133% , h 
It takes its name from the banda, band, or red ribband whic 
comes a-croſs over the right ſhoulder and under the left arm 
of the knight. 1 45 the 
This order is for none but the younger ſons of nobles; 
eldeſt ſons of grandees are excluded; and before admittance» 
it is requiſite to have ſerved at leaſt ten years, either in 


army, or at court. They are bound to take up arms for the | 


catholick faith againſt the infidels. « 
The king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. > 
BAND of ſoldiers, ſo many as fight under the ſame flag 
enſign. See EN SIGN, FLAG, AA gt Sc. 4 
Thus Romulus called thoſe who fought under the ſame 
pule, (a handful of hay being then uſed for a flag) man 
lus militum. See MANIPULUS, | | 
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B A N 
vps. See the article TRAIN- BANDS. 


Trained BA E. in ſurgery, the application of a band, ſwath, | 
BAND ** to a part of the body; or the act of rolling, 


roller, 
or tying 2 


giacent, 
: 4s and ROLLER. __ ; t 
Of bandages there are two forts ; whereof one ſort are reme- 


| ſelves. —The other being intended only to kee 
* 2 on the part, are called more ela 
de Bandages. | 
Contentive er See the article Ix cARNATIVE. 
1715 ALE ER“, or BANDELEER, a large leathern belt, 
* own over the right ſhoulder, and hanging down under the 
22 ; wore by the ancient muſqueteers, both for the ſu- 
gaining of their fire-arms, and for the carriage of their muſ- 
ket- charges which being put up in little wooden caſes, 
coated with leather, Were hung, to the number of twelve, to 
_ _— is originally French, bandouiller, formed appa- 
rently from bandoalier, a kind of banditti particularly infeſt- 
ing the Pyreneans 3 who were formerly diſtinguiſhed by 
this piece of furniture; and were themſelves ſo denomina- 
ted, quaſi ban de woliers, a knot of robbers. N i, 
The French ſoldiery {till retain the handaleer 3 their, horſe, 
their muſqueteers, and common guards, wearing it indiffe- 
rently ; excepting for ſome difference in its garniture. 
BANDEL ET, or BANDLET, in architecture, any little 
band or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric ar- 
chitrave.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & 28. lit. a. 
Ic is alſo called tænia, which Vitruvius uſes for the ſame thing: 
ſometimes, fillet, diadema, & c. % ul 
BANDEROLL, a little flag in form of a guidon, extended 
more in length than breadth, hung out on the maſts of veſ- 


ſels, c. See FLAG, and GUIDON. | 


BANDLET. Seethe article BANDELET:; ., | 
BANIANS, a religious ſect in the country of the Moguls, 
who believe a metempſychoſis ; and will therefore eat no li- 
ving creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endeavour 
to releaſe them if they ſee them in the hands of others. 
The Banians are faid to be ſo fearful of having communica- 
tion with other nations, that they break their cups if one of 
a different religion have drank. out of them, or even touched 
them; and empty the water out of a pond where he has 
waſhed himſelf. 1 is added, that if they happen to touch one 
another, they muſt waſh and purify themſelves before they 
break, eat, or enter their own houſes. They carry, hang- 
ing at their necks, a ſtone called tamberan, as big as an egg, 
and perforated in the middle, through which run three ſtrings : 
this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their great God, and upon 
that account they have great reſpect ſhewn them by all the 
Indians. See BRACHMAN. | 
BANISHMENT, Exile, among us is of two kinds: the 
one voluntary, and upon oath ; the other by compulſion, for 
ſome offence or crime, See EXILE., | 
The former, properly called abjuration, is now ceaſed ; the 
latter chiefly enjoined by judgment of parliament, Yet out- 
lawing and tranſportation may alſo be conſidered as ſpecies 
of exile. See ABJURATION, and TRANSPORT ATION. 
BANK“, in commerce, is a denomination given to certain 
ſocieties, or communities, who take on them the charge of 
the money of private perſons, to improve it, or to keep it 
ſecure, Le Cour AN x. | 
Ihe word bank, in this ſenſe, comes from the Italian Banca, 
formed of the Spaniſh bance, a bench whereon the ancient 
money-changers fat in the public markets; or as others 
think, a table whereon they told their money : for the Spa- 
niſh banco ſignifies a table, as well as a bench; as among the 
Greeks the word 7 4 a ſignified a bench as well as a 
table; whence the word , n for a bencher. Guichard 
chuſes to derive bank from the Latin abacus, a table, or 
cupboard. See ABacus, 1 40 | | 
There are ſeveral of theſe banks eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral prin- 
cipal trading cities in Europe; as in Venice, London, Am- 
ſterdam, Hamburg, Paris, &c. But of all others that of Ve- 
nice is the moſt conſiderable, as being the moſt ancient, and 
that whereon the others are modelled. | 
The Banco, or bank of Venice, commonly called banco delguiro, 
8 properly a board of public credit and intereſt 3 or a ge- 
neral and perpetual purſe for all merchants and traders ; eſta - 
bliſhed by a ſolemn edict of the commonwealth, which enacts, 
Chat all payments of wholeſale merchandize, and letters of 
exchange, ſhall be in banco, or bank notes ; and that all deb- 
tors and creditors ſhall be obliged, the one to carry their 
ai, to the bank, the other to receive their eee in 
a ſo that payments are performed by a ſimple transfer 
by the one to the other : he who was before creditor on 
"1c (an books, becoming debtor as ſoon as he has reſigned 
115 : cht to another, who is entered down as creditor'in his 
race; lo that the parties only change name, without any 
20. "© payment being made. Indeed there are ſometimes 
e payments made, eſpecially in matters of retail, and 
en foreigners are diſpoſed to have ready money to car 


in ſpecie; or when particular traders chuſe to have a ſtock | 


„them to negotiate in bills of exchange, &c. The ne- 


0. I. I. No 16. 


ſwath or band, round a part affected, and the parts 
with compreſſes, plaiſters, and the like. See 


opening a fund of ready money; which is found fo far from 
ciminithing the ſtock, that this liberty of withdrawing mo- 
ney at pleaſure rather augments it. By means of this bank, 
the republic, without incroaching on the freedom of com- 


merce, or without paying any intereſt, is miſtreſs of 5000000 
ducats, to which the capital of the bark is limited, to be in 


- 


_ readineſs on any preſſing occaſion ; the republic being {4 - 


Agents of BANK, 
| BANK bills, 
Bank, or BEN CE, in law. See Banc, 


curity for the capital, 


See the articles] 888 


Days in Ba & K. See the article Day. 
Loet-Ba xk. See BanQueTrTE, and FooTBArK. 
BANKER, a perſon who banks, that is, negotiates and tra!- 


ficks in money; or receives, and remits money from place to 
place, by means of bills or letters of exchange. See Ex- 
CHANGE, BAXNK, BILL, Oc. 62-1 

In Italy the employment of a banker, eſpecially in republics, 
does not dtrogate from nobility ; and hence it is, that moſt 
of the cadets, or younger ſons of condition, undertake it for 
the ſupport of their family. See MRERCHAN DIZ E. 

The Romans had two kinds of bankers, though their office 
was much more extenſive than that of the bakers among 
us; being public officers, in whom were united the func- 
tions of a broker, agent, banker, and. notary ; managing the 


exchange, taking in money, aſſiſting in buying and ſelling, 


and drawing the writings neceſſary on all theſe occaſions, 


BANKRUPT, a dealer who having gotten other men's 


goods or money in his hands, abſconds to detraud his creditors. 
The word is formed of the ancient Latin bancus, a bench, or 
table; and ruptus, broken. 


Bant, we have elſewhere obſerved, originally ſignified a bench, 


which the firſt bankers had in the public places, in markets, 


fairs, c. on which they told their money, wrote bills of 
exchange, Sc. Hence when a banker failed they broke his 


bank, to advertiſe the public, that the perſon to whom the 
bank belonged, was no-longer in a condition to continue his 
buſineſs. As this practice was very frequent in Italy, it is 


ſaid the term bankrupt is derived from the Italian banco rotto, 


broken bench. See Bank. 


| Cowel rather chuſes to deduce the word from the French 


banque, table, and route, ve/tigium, trace, by a metaphor 
from the fign left in the ground of a table once faſtened to it, 
and now gone. On this principle he traces the origin of 
bankrupts, from the ancient Roman menſarii or argentarii, 
who had their tabernæ or menſæ in certain public places; and 
who when they fled or made off with the money that had 
been truſted to them, left only the ſign, or ſhadow of their 
former ſtation behind them. Lee BANKRUPTCY. 


BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinquiſh- 


ment of traffick in a merchant, banker, or other trader. 
he French make this difference between a bankruptcy and 

a failure ; that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and fraudulent, 

and the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by means of acci- 

dents, &fc. | 10 | | 

A failing, breaking. or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes the 

merchant's credit, but does not note him with infamy, as 


bankruptcy does. 


When a merchant, &c. fails to appear at the exchange, ec. 


without apparent reaſon, it is called a failing of preſence ; the 


bankruptcy becomes open from the day he abſconds, or the 
ſeal is affixed to his effects. See BANKRUPT. 1 


Commiſſion of BANKRUPTCY. See COMMISSION» FEY 
B ANN“, or BAN, Bannum, or BanNus, in the feudal law, 


a ſolemn proclamation, or publication of any thing. 
* The origin of the word is uncertain ; ſome deduce it from 
the Britiſh an, clamour, noiſe; others from the Saxon pan, 
a thing ſpread ; whence ban, and band, uſed for a A 
racton mentions bannus regis, for a proclamation of ſilence 


made by the court before the encounter of the champions in a 


combat. - 


Bax Ns of marriage, ate ſolemn notices of matrimonial contracts, 


B 


: 87 of theſe effective payments, has given en to the | 


made in the pariſh church, before the marriage; that if there 


be any exceptions to either party as to prior engagements, &c, 
there may be an opportunity of making them. 

The publication of barns, (popularly called asting in the 
church) was intended as an expedient, to prevent clandeſtine 
marriages z but a licence or diſpenſation is now fo eaſily pro- 


cured, that their uſe is defeated.— By the laws of the church, 


a te are to be publiſhed thrice, on three diſtant days, in the 
places where the parties live; on pain of nullity of marriage: 
and excommunications are threatned againſt thoſe, who know- 
ing impediments, conceal them. | 
ANNERETS®, an ancient order of knights, or feudal 
lords; -who poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals to bat- 
tle, under their own flag, or banner, when ſummoned there- 
to, by the king. See KniGuT. » 1 
* The word ſeems formed from banner, a ſquare flag, or from 
| band, which anciently alſo denoted a flag. —Bannerets are al- 
ſio called in ancient writers, milites vixilliferi, and wexilla- 
"Ht, bannerarii, bannarii, banderifii, banerifii, Kc. 
Anciently there were two kinds of knights, great and little; 
the firſt whereof were called bannerets, the ſecond bachelors ; 
the firſt compoſed the upper; the ſecond, the middle nobi- 


lity. See BACHELOR, | 
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The banneret was a di gooey allowed to march under his own 


flag, whereas the bachelarius eques followed that of another. 
To be qualified for a banneret, one muſt be a gentleman of 
family, and muſt have a power to taiſe a certain number of 
armed men; with eſtate enough to ſubſiſt at leaſt twenty 
eight, or thirty men. This mult have been very conſiderable 
in thoſe days, in regard each man, beſides his ſervant, had 
two horſemen to wait on him, armed, the one with a croſs- 
bow, the other with a bow and hatchet. 
As he was not allowed to be a baron who had not above thir- 
teen knights-fees, ſo he was not admitted to be a banneret, if 
he had leſs than ten. See BARON. 
Banneret, according to Spelman, was a middle order between 
a baron, and a ſimple knight; called ſometimes alſo vex://a- | 
rius minor, to diſtinguiſh him from the greater, that is, from 
the baron, to whom alone properly belonged the jus vexilli, 
or privilege of the ſquare flag. 
Hence the banneret was alſo called bannerettus, quaſi baro mi- 
nor, a word frequently uſed by Engliſh writers in the ſame 
| ſenſe as baneret was by the French; though neither of them 
occur before the time of Edward II. 
Some will have lannerets to have originally been perſons who 
had ſome portion of a barony aſſigned them; and enjoyed it 
under the title of baro proximus, with the ſame prerogatives 
as the baron himſelf, 
Some again find the origin of bannerets in France; others in 
Britanny ; others in England. Theſe laſt attribute the inſti- 
tution of bannerets to Conan, lieutenant of Maximus, who 
commanded the Roman legions in England under the empire 
of Gratian, in 383. This general, ſay they, revolting, di- 
vided England into forty cantons, and in doſe cantons di- 
ſtributed forty knights, to whom he gave a power of aſſem- 
bling on occaſion, under their ſeveral banners, as many of 


the effective men as were found in their reſpective diſtricts ; BaeTisM, or Chriftening, in the ſea-language, 


whence they are called bannerets. 
However this be, it appears from Froiſſart, c. that ancient- 
ly ſuch of the military men, as were rich enough to raiſe 
and ſubſiſt a company of armed men, and had a right to do 
ſo, were called bannerets, Not, however, that theſe qualifi- 
cations rendered them knights, but only bannerets ; the ap- 
pellation of knight being only added thereto, becauſe they 
were ſimple knights before. 
Bannerets were ſecond to none, but knights of the garter ; 
they were reputed the next degree below the nobility ; and 
were allowed to bear arms with ſupporters, which none elſe 
may undet the degree of a baron. In France, it is faid, the 
dignity was hereditary ; but in England it died with the 
perſon that gained it. The order dwindled on the inſtitution 
of baronets by king James I. and at length became extinct. 
The laſt perſon created banneret was Sir John Smith, made 
ſo after Edghill-fight, for reſcuing the ſtandard of king 
Charles I. HOW 
The form of the banneret's creation was this: on a day of 
battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king or gene- 
ral, who cutting off the train, or ſkirt thereof, and making 
it a ſquare, returned it again, the proper banner of bannerets ; 
who are hence ſometimes called 4nzghts of the ſquare flag. 
BANNIMUS, the form of expulſion of any member from 


the univerſity of Oxford, by affixing the ſentence up in ſome | 


public place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 
BANQUETTE, in fortification, is a little foot-bank, or 
elevation of earth forming a path which runs along the inſide 
of a parapet; by which the muſqueteers get up, to diſcover 
the counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemies in the moat, or in 
the covert-way, See PARAPET, c. 


The banquette is generally a foot and half high, and almoſt 


three foot broad: having two or three ſteps to mount it by.— 


Where the parapet is very high, they make a double ban- 
quette, one over the other, 
BAPTISM®, in theology, the ceremony of waſhing ; or a 
ſacrament whereby a perſon is initiated into the Chriſtian 
church, and original fin waſhed away in infants, and actual 
fins in adults who receive it. See PXDOBAPTISM. 
The word is formed from the Greek ga NIC, of Barlow, 

] dip or plunge. t : 
The Jews practiſed this ceremony, after circumciſion, on 
their proſely tes, long before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, For 
the matter of bapti/m, any natural water is held ſufficient, but 
nothing elſe is allowed: for this reaſon pope Stephen II. ex- 
communicated a prieſt for baptizing a child with wine —In the 
primitive times this ceremony was performed by immerſion, 
as it is to this day in the oriental churches, according to the 
original ſignification of the word. The practice of the weſtern 
churches, 1s to ſprinkle the water on the head or face of the 
perſon to be baptized, except in the church of Milan, in 
whoſe ritual it is ordered, that the head of the infant be 
plunged three times into the water,—A trine immerſion was 
frſt uſed, and continued for a long time : this was to ſignify 
either the three days that our Saviour lay in the grave, or 
the three perſons in the trinity. But it was afterwards laid 
alide, becauſe the Arians uſed it: it was then thought pro- 


per to plunge but once, left the heretics ſhould think that| 
the catholics, like them, divided the trinity, — Some are of | 


opinion, that ſprinkling in baptiſm was begun in cold coun- 


At appears, that in the primitive times 


of the ninth century. At the council of Celchyth. in g. . 
was ordered, that the prieft ſhould not only Fa 4 Mg, it 
water upon the head of the infant, but likewiſe — 
it in the baſon. — There are abundance of ceremon;.. © 
vered by eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed in lapiiſm = * 
now diſuſed; though there are not wanting thoſe Fa are 
tend for their re-admiſſion ; as the giving m o con. 


Ik 
the baptized, in the eaſt; wine and milk in R 
c. 


but adults. Formerly there were great n 
baptiſm of heretics was valid. The general opinion r 7 
the affirmative, provided it was conferred in the name py en 
trinity, and therefore they allowed that given by 5 on 
or even women in caſe of neceſſity. The council of Bo 
1072, ordered, that the prieſt ſhould baptize faſting 3 a 
Theological authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of bopeijm, 19.3; 
ter baptiſm,. which is that above-mentioned, 2, By ti p 
fire, which is the perfect love of God, joined with ” Im of 
deſire to be baptized ; called alſo the laptiſin of the bob f 
on occaſion this may ſupply the place of water baptiſm, 350 
F of blood; which is the martyrdom of a catechumen. 
aptiſm, in the primitive times, was only adminiſtred 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceſſity. The 4 
chumens were not forward in coming to baptiſm: St. —— 
was not baptized before he was elected diſk of Milan: * 
ſome of the fathers not till the time of their death. Some d 
ferred it- out of a tender conſcience ; and others out of tv 
much attachment to the world; it being the prevailing opi- 
nion of the primitive times, that baptiſm, whenever con ** 
waſhed away all antecedent ſtains and ſins. Divers of the fa 
thers rallied this ſuperſtitious delicacy to ſuch a degree, that 
they introduced a different extreme; the ridiculous 2ea] of 
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ſome people carrying them to baptize even the dead, by proxy, __ 
a is 2 Ceremon ime is 
in long voyages aboard merchant-ſhips ; practiſed both 4 * 
3 In cor 
way and veſſels which paſs the tropic, or line, for the firſt _— 
The chriſtening of veſſels is fimple, and conſiſts only i _ 
waſhing them throughout rl that of <P aha B 5 5 : 
is more myſterious ; but neither the one nor the other with- reſcind 
out making the crew drunk; the ſeamen, on chriſtening the e 
ſhip, pretending to a right of cutting off the beak - head, unleG held 
redeemed by the maſter or captain. | ; B KR 
The chriſtening of a ſeaman, or paſſenger, is as follows: the BAR A 
oldeſt of the crew Who has paſſed the Iine, or tropic, comes lodge f 
whimfically dreſt, his face blacked, a groteſque cap on bis N T 
head, a waggoner or other ſea-book in his hand, followed by w! 
the reſt of the ſeamen maſqued like himſelf, each having ſome Thoſ 
kitchen utenſil in his hand, with drums beating: he places 1 0 
himſelf gravely on a ſeat prepared on the deck, at the foot of both. 
the main-maſt, At the tribunal of this mock-magiſtrate, Bara 
each paſſenger, not yet initiated, ſwears, he will take cate 25 
the ſame ceremony be obſerved, whenever he is in the ſame 17 50 | 
circumſtance: by giving a little money, by way of gratifica- fords g 
tion, he is diſcharged with a little ſprinkling of water; other- they h 
wiſe, as is uſually the cafe with the common ſeamen, he is When 
heartily drenched with ſtreams of water poured on him; build 
ſhip-boys are incloſed in a cage, and ducked at diſcretion; tents 
and beſides, in memory of the ceremony, are obliged to whip BARA 
each other, which they never ſpare. See Duckixo. mode 
BAPT ISMAL Font. See FonT and BArTIST ERV. LOG 
BAPTIST. See Ax ABATTISsT, CATABAPTIST, and A ſyl 
HEMEROBAPTIST. FN 2 
Hermits of St. Fohn BapT1sT. See HERmMIT. term 
BAPTIST ERL, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a place or edifice frond 
where water is preſerved for perſons to be baptized in. Set BA 
BAPTISM. | RA 
Anciently, in the churches which baptized by immerſion, the LI 
baptiſtery was a kind of pond where the catechumens were WY 
plunged ; though in many places the next river ſerved for BARA 
a baptiſtery. \ retics 
In after times, the baptiftery was a little building adjoining to even t. 
the church, purpoſely appointed for the adminiſtration ofthis man ne 
ceremony. | | | BARA] 
There were ſeveral fonts and altars in each baptiftery, becauſe whoſe 
then they baptized a number at once, all of whom received the em 
the euchariſt immediately after. | Codin 
At firſt, theſe baptiſteries were only in the great cities, whe of the 
biſhops refided, who alone had the right of baptizing; but AKB. 
they afterwards allowed pariſhes to have fonts, for the mor defene 
commodious adminiſtration of baptiſm. This right was con, 4 a fe 
fined to pariſhes alone ; and if any monaſteries were found u whi 
with baptiſmal fonts, it was becauſe they had baptiſmalchurite othery 
in another place: though the biſhops ſometimes grant them outer v 
to monks, upon condition that they would have 2 ſecular ARBAC 
prieft along with them to take care of the people; but they or in 
afterwards found means to throw off the prieſt, and make duch 
themſelves maſters of the church, and attach it, with its bap- WW which 
tiſmal fonts, to their own monaſtery. ooþo WW ARBA( 
BAR, in acourt of juſtice, denotes an incloſure made with: throug 
ſtrong partition of timber, three or four foot high, BRAS 
| the council are placed to plead cauſes. See COURT; nac 
This the French call barre & audience, and in ſome places - Penn 


tries. It was introduced into England about the beginning 
" | 


ditoire. It anſwers to what, among the Romans, Was 
minated caſidica. | 5 85 3 
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It is called bar, becauſe incloſed with a barrier, called alſo in 
Latin writers cancelli and caulæ, by a metaphor taken from 
5 22 BAR is alſo given to the benches where the 
T 10 ers or advocates are ſeated. The appellation aroſe hence, 
any anciently there was a bar, or barrier, to ſeparate the 
ounſellors and pleaders, from the attorneys and others. 
Hence our lawyers who are called to the bar, or licenſed to 
plead, in other countries called licentiati, are termed barri- 


tory exception, againſt a demand or plaint. See EXcEpT1ON, 

The author of the terms of rhe law, defines bar, of op brought 

by the defendant in an action, whereby the action of the 

uintiff is deſtroyed for ever. But the modern writers extend 

*he uſe of the word farther, dividing bars into perpetual and 
ary. We, 

Wu Ban is that, which overthrows the action for ever. 

Tamporary BAR, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed good 
for the preſent, but may fail or be ſet aſide hereafter. | 

Bars, in the manage, denote the ridges or upper part of the 
gums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe ; the under 
and outward ſides retaining the name gums. 
The lars ſhould. be ſharp-ridged and lean ; for ſince all the 
ſubjection a horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts, if they 
have not thoſe qualities, they will be very little or not at all 
ſenſible; ſo that the horſe can never have a good mouth; for 
if the bays be flat, round, and inſenſible, the bit will not have 
its effect ; and conſequently, ſuch a horſe can be no more go- 
verned by his bridle, than if one took hold of his tail. 

Bars, in muſic, denote ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs 
the lines of a piece of muſic, including between each two, a 
certain quantity or meaſure of time, which is various as the 
time is triple or common. See Mg asvas. 

In common time, between each two bars is included the 
meaſure of four crotchets, in triple time three crotchets. 
Their principal uſe is to regulate the beating, or meaſure of 
the muſical time in a concert. See TIME. 

Baz, Bark, or BARRE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary nearly 
reſembling the e; from which it only differs by its narrow- 
ne{s, and by this, that the bar may be placed in any part of the 
field, whereas the feſs is confined to a ſingle place. See Fxss. 

BARSHOT. See the article SHOT. | 

BARACK “*, or Barrack, BaraAQuUE, a hutt, or little 
lodge for ſoldiers in a camp. See HuTT. | 

The word comes from the Spaniſh barracas, little cabins 
which fiſhermen make on the ſea-ſhore. 
Thoſe for the horſe were formerly called baracks, and thoſe 
op foot hutts ; but barack is now uſed indifferently for 
th. | 


Baracks are generally made by fixing four forked poles in the 


build up the walls with ſods, wattles, or what the place af- 
fords : the top is planked, thatched, or covered with turf, as 
they have convenience. | 

When the army is in winter quarters, the ſoldiers uſuall 


tents. 
BARALIP TON; a term in logic, denoting the firſt indirect 
mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms. See Mop and Sy L- 


LOGISM, 


thereof are general, and the third particular ; the middle 
term being the ſubje& of the. firſt, and the attribute of the 
ſecond.— For example, 
BA Every evil ought to be feared : 
RA Every violent paſſion is an evil: — 
LIP. Therefore ſomething that ought to be feared is a violent 


pan 
BARALLOTS, Bara LOTT, the name of a ſet of he- 
iucz at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in common, 
even their wives ahd children. They gave fo readily into all 
Sp" of debauchery, that they were alſo termed compliers. 
RAN G1, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the keys of the city-gates where 
the emperor reſided. i oo | 
Codinus ſays, barangi were thoſe who ſtood guard at the door 


of the em , f | JEL 
BAKBA 9 bed chamber and dining- room. 


* fence to the gates, or walls. See DEFENCE. . 
n which ſenſe, barbacan amounts to the ſame with what is 


0 ' ” $ .* . 
we wile Called, ant emurale, promurale, murus exterior, or 
er wall, See ConTREMUR. 


**BACAN, is alſo uſed for a fort at the entrance of a bridge, 


"oy the outlet of a city, having a double wall with towers. 


W hich is {till called by ſome Barbacana. 


ASURE. 
Bak 


opening, left 


ground; and laying four others acroſs them ; afterwards oy | 
build baracks ; in the ſummer they are content with their 


A ſyllogiſm in baretipton is, when the two firſt propoſitions 


of » or BARBICAN, properly denotes an outer | 
ence, or tortification to a City, or Caſtle ; uſed eſpecially | 


BACAN, in architecture denotes a long narrow canal, of or phantaſtical. 


when edifices are raifed in places liable to be overflowed ; or to 
drain oft the water from a terrace, or the like. 
BARBARA, in logic, the firſt mode of the firſt figure of 
ſyllogiſms. See Mope and SyLLOOGISM. | 
A ſyllogiſm in barbara, is that whereof all the propoſition: 
are univerſal and affirmative ; the middle term being the ſub- 
ject in the firſt propoſition, and attribute in the ſecond. —Fo: 
example ; 
BAR WVhoever ſuffers a man to flarve, whom he ought te 
ſuſtain, is a murderer, 
BA Il hocver is rich, and refuſes to give alms, ſuffer th1/: 
to ſtarve whom he ought to 15 ain : 

RA. Therefore, whoever is rich, and refuſes to give alms, is 
1 a murderer, | 
BARBARIAN%®, a name given by the ancient Greeks to all 
thoſe who were not of their country, or who did not ſpeak 
the Greek language. —In which ſenſe the word ſignified with 
them, no more than, foreigner, and did not carry that odium 
with it, as it does now. 

* Strabo derives the word BapCagys from c ce balbu- 
tire, by reaſon foreigners Coming to Athens uſed to ſtammer, 
or ſpeak coarſely: others derive it from gag, à word that 
foreigners frequently ſtumbled on, which yet had no mean- 


ing z others from the Arabic bar, a deſart z Voſlius from the 
Chaldee adverb RNA, extra, foris. | 


BARBARISM, in grammar, denotes an offence againſt the 
purity of ſtyle or language. See STYLE. | 
A barbariſmdiffers, according to Ifidore, from a barbarous term, 
as the former, for inſtance, is Latin, though corrupt or miſ- 
uſed ; whereas the latter, which this writer calls barbarologia, 
is a word merely foreign, intruded into Latin ſpeech. _ 
BARBE, orBa RB, in commerce, a kind of horſe brought from Bar- 
bary, mucheſteemed for its vigour, and ſwiſtneſs. See HorsE. 
Barbs are uſually of a ſlender make, and their legs far apart. 
It is a maxim, That barbs grow ripe, but never old ; becauſe 
they retain their vigour to the laſt, which makes them prized 
for ſtallions their metal, according to the duke of Newcaſtle, 
never ceaſes but with their lives, 
It is faid, they were anciently wild, and run at large in the 
deſarts of Arabia; and that it was in the time of Cheq Iſh- 
mael, that they firſt began to tame them. It is faid there 
are barbs in Africa that will outrun ofttiches, ordinarily fold, 
according to Dapper, for 1000 ducats, of 100 camels. The 
are fed very ſparingly, Dapper ſays with camels milk. Ir 
is added, that in Barbary they preſerve the genealogy of their 
barbs, with as much care as the Europeans do thoſe of their 
noble families; and that to ſell them, they always produce 
The race of horſes is much degenerated in Numidia ; the 
Arabs having been diſcouraged from keeping it up, by the 
Turkiſh officers, who were ſure to be maſters of them. At pre- 
ſent the Tingitanians, and tians, have the reputation of 
preferving the beſt breed both for ſize and beauty. 
The ſmalleſt of theſe laſt are uſually ſixteen hands high, and 
— of them ſhaped, according to their phraſe, like the an- 
tilope. | 
The. good conditions of a Barbary horſe, (beſides the ſuppoſed 
quality of never lying down; and of ſtanding ſtill when the 
rider drops his bridle) are to have a long walk, and to ſtop 
ſhort if required in a full career. {18 | 
BARBE, in the military art. Jo fire en BARBE, is to fire the 
cannon over the parapet, inſtead of through the embraſures ; in 
which caſe the parapet muſt be but three foot and a half high. 
BaRBE, or BARDE, is alſo an old term for the armour of the 
horſes of the ancient knights, and ſoldiers; who were ac- 
, Coutered at all points. | 
Della Cruſca ſays, the barde is an armour of iron or leather, 
wherewith the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders of the horſe are 
covered. | | 
BARBER. SceCuinuUrGERY. 
BARBICAN, See the article BarBACAN. 
BARBING, is ſometimes uſed in ancient ſtatutes for ſneering. 
See SHBERING. 
Cloth is not to be exported till it be barbed, rowed and ſhorn. 


i. 

B AR BOT INE, a ſeed, otherwiſe called ſemen ſantonicum, and 

ſemen contra vermes, in Engliſh wormſeed. See VERMIFUGE, 

BARDE. See the article BAR BE. 

BARDESANISTS, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus deno- 
minated from their leader, Bardeſanes, a Syrian of Edeſſa 
in Meſopotamia, + 3 f | 
Bardeſanes, born i the middle of the ſecond century, be- 

came eminent after his converſion to Chriſtianity, for his 
piety and learning; but eſpecially his zeal againſt heretics, 
againſt whom, we are informed by St. Jerome and Euſebius, 
he wrote a multitude of books : yet had he the misfortune to 
fall, himſelf, into the errors of Valentinus, to which he 


— 


q 


--T 


's that at one end of the wooden bridge at Rouen, added ſome others of his own. He taught, that the actions 


of men depend altogether on fate, and that God himſelt 


"RBACAN is alſo uſed for an a in the city,] is ſub} f | it further d de- 
| perture in the walls of a city, is ſubject to neceffity. His followers went further, an 
2 which to fire with muſkets on che enemy. See EAA nĩed the — of the body, and the incarnation and 
X t theſe were only apparent 


death of our Saviour ; holding 


in the walls for water to come in and go out at, 


| a higorv of the Bardeſanifts, ._ 
Strunzius has given the hiſtory of the Bardeſaniſs, =. 


— 


— — 


B AR 


BAER. 


BA 8, BAR DI, ancient poets among the Gauls and Bri- BARK *, in navigation, denotes a little veſſel for the nant r 
3 deſcribed and Aut in verſe yt brave actions of with pointed or triangular fails, in number two, " Aon, niſhes 
the great men of their nation; with deſign to paint and re- the moſt, ' See VESSEL. e at contr? 
commend virtue, and even ſometimes to put an end to the The word is derived by ſome from the Latin bara ; Pon, colum 
difference between armies at the point of engagement. rg rom _ ce, a city in Africa ; and Toletanus from 55 to the 
* Bochart derives the word from parat, to ung. Camden a- e $4 wes; busse whom Salmaſivs, from the Te der th. 
rees with Feſtus, that bardus, originally ſignifies a ſinger . 8 53 W- de * Scaliger from Þ22:c, burthen. ammon 
and adds, that the word is pure Britiſh, Others derive the ome authors uſe the word bark for any veſſel that has 5. gla(s ft 
word from Bardus, a druid, the ſon of Dryis, and the fifth maſts, —Of barks there are various kinds: * HA A. ha 
king of the Celtz. i A binlander D A shuit, leaſt tt 
The bards differed from the dr ids, in that the latter were A ſaik, A ſnaul, - han 
prieſts and teachers of the nation, but the former only poets A /ettee, I oute. of the 
and writers. See DRvu1D. | BaRrKk-BinDiNnG, a diſtemper incident to trees, cured by ſlittin: with a 
Larrey, Bodin, and Paſquier, indeed will have the bards to the bark, or cutting it along the grain, *v/z, in apple-tre* manne 
have 1 prieſts, as well as philoſophers; and Cluverius, cutting {trait don, in cherry- trees round about the tru K as to e 
orators too: but without much foundation in antiquity. BARK-GALLING, :: hen trees are galled by thorns & by k immer 
—Strabo divides the ſets of philoſophers among the Gauls| ing bound to ſtakes, and is cured by clay laid on the 1. howev 
and Britons into three, viz. the druids, bards, and evates. | led place, and bound . ay. . twent) 
The bards, adds he, are the fingers and poets; the e-[BARKING trees, is the f off or ſtripping the ban. edtwo 
vates, the prieſts and natural philoſophers ; and the druids, to] from the wood. See TREE. | wy again 
natural philoſophy add alſo the moral. Hornius however re- | The month of May is the ſeaſon for bar king es becauf che tut 
duces them to two ſects, viz. bards and druids ; others to one, | then the ſap looſens the bark from the wood 3 which it is . broke 
and make druid a general name comprehending all the others. | hard to effect in any other time, unleſs the ſeaſon be Wo duſt : 
Cluverius will have it, that there were bards alſo among the] wet; heat and dryneſs being always oppoſite thereto er; Many 
ancient Germans; becauſe Tacitus makes mention of their] Maliciouſly barking of apple- trees or other fruit-trees is made barome! 
| ſongs and poems which contained their hiſtory. | felony, by 37 H. 8. c. 6. e more 4 
B AR E--footed Irinitarians. } TRINITARIAN. |BARLE Y-Sugar, See the article Sud AR. lareme 
BaRE-Hoted Carmelites, 165 the articles j CARMELITE. BAR M, otherwiſe called yeaſt,” the head or workings out of ter, di 
BaRE-pump. | PUMP. . ale or bear, See LEAvEN, BAKING, c. ter, & 
BA RF EE, a fee of 20 pence, which every peiſon acquitted BARNABITES, an order of religious, "thus called from the Des Ca 
of felony pays the goaler. x 1 church of St. Barnabas at Milan, where they were firſt eſta- having 
BARGE, a kind of ſtate, or pleaſure-boat, uſed chiefly in| blifhed; and not, as ſome have imagined, becauſe St. Barnabas gether 
the navigation of rivers which lead to great cities. See] was their patron-: in reality St. Paul is the patron of the ter z t. 
Boar. Barnabites. Lin 464 tube v 
Barges are of various kinds, and acquire various names, accord- | The Barnabites are regular prieſts of the congregation of 8: was Ia 
ding to the variety of their uſes and ſtructures : as, Paul. Their habit is black, and the ſame with that they air im 
A company's barge, A Severn-trow, wore when firſt eſtabliſhed, in 1533, by the expreſs bulls ef void if 
A row-barge, A Ware-barge, Pope Clement VII. Their office is to inſtruct, catechize Huyge 
| A royal-barge, A light horſeman, and ſerve in miſſions. ; top, an 
| A ſand-barge, A Wiejt-country-barge. BARNACLES, in natural hiſtory, . a bird of the gooſe kind, (/8- 3 
| BARK *, the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a ſkin or frequent in the weſtern iſles of Scotland; concerning whoſc . 
covering. See PLANT and TREE. origin and ſpecies many fables have been advanced. a” 
| In writers of the laſt age, this is ſometimes alſo called al.. * The word is alſo written bernacle, agreeably to its ſuppoſed EP ry * 
Vid. 15 Car. 2. c. 2. 3 ow. rs = r _ 1 ö | = y 
| The bark of trees in general is of a ſpongy texture, and b a 6 4 & barnacte as à marine ani- 
many little fibres which paſs through < capillary * m_ or fiſh ; ſome as a ſhell-fiſh : but the later naturaliſts on __ 
. whereof the wood conſiſts, communicates with the pith; ſo| better grounds er it to the feathered kind; making it a real doth o 
| that the proper nutriment of the tree being imbibed by the 2 * wm * R 8 ab ove, See a deſcription and 8 
| roots, and carried up through the fine arterial veſſels of the Tias 5 0 ke 5 7 - dibbald's Nat. Hiſt. Scot, | NT 
tree by the warmth of the ſoil, &c. to the top of the plant, $ 15 75 6 T the lame with what is otherwiſe called the DF. 
is uſually ſuppoſed to be there condenſed by the cold air, and | 9997 55 Ae Nn. anſer Scoticus; ſome will have it the ſame When 
returns bo its own gravity down the veſſels which do the of- my ; 7 e 0 or macrout ; and others with the tained 
fice of veins, lying between the wood and inner bark, leav- _ x 15 . 105 7 Robinſon aſſigns a difference; making the w. 
ing, as it paſſes by, ſuch parts of its juice as the texture of the * l 21 5 7 oy gooſe, the macreuſe of the duck, and the col 
bark will receive, and requires for its ſupport. See Woop. N table de mer of the hen kind. — The fame author ſhews will de 
That ſoft whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner zur] that the macreyſe is no other than the ſcoter, or anas mger mi- e 
and the wood, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office of 7 deſcr nl by Mr. Ray and Willughby ; contrary 8 8 
veins, ſome account a third bark, only differing from the | ppimton of \ attier, who took it for the greater 28 1; l Hook, 
others in that its fibres are cloſer; 'tis this contains the liquid lonius; of others who miſtook it for the puffin of wy "op 2 
ſap, gums, Cc. found in plants in the ſpring and ſummer and Iſle Ae Rs and of others with whom it * 5 here v; 
months. It hardens by little and little, by means of the ſap ſort of colymbus or doucker,. See Ray. Syn. Meth. Auium, ). linders, 
it tranſmits, and is converted imperceptibly into the woody | 141. i . 8 inconv 
part of the tree. There are few trees but what have it; yet BARNACT Es, alſo denote an inſtrument which cy the alte 
it is ſtill found in leſs quantity, as the tree is more expoſed to| to horſes . when ey will not ſtand quietly to meaſur 
the ſun: that of the oak is ordinarily about an inch thick. es dap: the like, Nt | the ſecond ming a 
It is here that the corruption of trees generally begins, BAROC 7 Ie logic, denotes the fourth mode o 45 110. courſe 
Whence thoſe who fell and cut out trees, ought always to * of ſyllogiſms. See the article Monz, and r Fefe 
=_ no bed Ko ebes little of it on, as poſſible. See Sap A ſyllogiſm in baraco has the fi rf propoſition IIS; an = 
There are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in the ſeveral affirmative, but the ſecond and third particular and Wie and its 
arts: ſome in medicine, as the guinguina, or jeſuit's bark, and the middle term the attribute in the two firſt. Now h. 
macer, chacarilla, & c. others in dying, as the bark of the alder; For example, 4 . of any. 
others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, caſſia lignea, &c. the bark of | BA Every virtue is attended with diſcr wr” Map air becc 
oak in tanning; others on other occa ions, as cor; that of | RO Some kinds of zeal are not attended 1252 ſe * ing give 
f the linden-tree for cordage for wells; that of a kind of birch CO Therefore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues. as that 
- bode Ang Indians for canoes, capable of holding twenty- "_ R _ _ — 1 oh, 
12 : mne anim 8 b 
| IY ee, Kae their books on __ eſpecially thoſe of Men omne animal eft homo. 33 17 => = 
| aſh and tilia or lime-tree; not on the exterior or outer | * ine for meaſuri ae weight 0 ne di 
| _ on the inner and finer, called philyraz which is of ſo SAR OMETERY X Wei REN Sch = th 
p pag mon be grow _ ow A eee 2 on it ſtill extant to determine the changes of weather. See W . AT 7 Sane 
; In the Eaſt-Indies they manufacture the bark of a certain tree — n lo, reci 
| into a Kind of ſtuff or cloth. It is ſpun and dreſſed much! The barometer is frequently confounded with the bara) a of 
l after the manner of hemp. The long filaments ſeparated though ſomewhat improperly ; the latter, in ſtrictneſß, being his a 
Fi! trom it, upon beating and ſteeping it in water, compoſe a| a machine that barely ſhews an alteration in the weight o ON thi 
4 thread, of a middle kind between ſilk and common thread; atmoſphere: but it is one thing to know that the air 15 heas 10, - 
N neither ſo ſoft nor bright as ſilk, nor ſo hard or flat as hemp. | vier at one time than another, and another to meaſure 0 org 
i Some of theſe ſtuffs are pure bark, and are called pinaſſes, biam- much that difference is; which is the buſineſs of the bart . 
ö bonnes, &c. In others they mix ilk with the bark, and call] meter. See BA ROSCOPE, f wa; = 
| | bong, ve hee dn Arn 2 — are part The barometer is founded on e — | Thi L 
il B x A * a 8 Mi eing ſtriped. it is called from its inventor Torricelli: w 4. nated 4 reaſon 
1 Grafting in Hank {Sec the articles ; 1 L. | than a . tube filled with mercury, hermetic y f tap * 
ö N a NGRAFTING. one end; the other open, and immerged in a baſon 
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23 mercury in the tube will here deſcend ; on the 
ni * 


contrary, As 


f 
cons weight of the incumbent atmoſphere ; as is ſhewn un- 


der the word TORRICELLIAN. 


amen 


* the tubez which is beſt done by means of a glaſs tunnel, 
with a capillary tube. The orifice of the tube, filled after this 


a a line, that of each veſſel fifteen lines, and the depth of the 


| When, then, the. mercury riſing above the level of that con- 


Ecrizonfal, or rectangular BAROMETER, ABCD, (z. 4.) 


| Ti in the tube alone. See HyYDRGSTATICS: 


cury. Now, as the weight of the atmoſphere dimi- 
it increaſes, the mercury will again aſcend : the 
mercury ſuſpended in the tube being always equal 


BaROMETER. The conſtruction thereof is thus: a 
las tube A By (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 1.) hermetically ſealed in 

: having its. diameter about ++ of an inch, and its length at 
51 thirty · one inches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as not 
4 any air over it, nor any bubbles adhering to the ſides 


manner, ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the finger, fo 
to exclude any air between it and the mercury, and thus 
: nmerged in a wooden veſſel, of a convenient diameter; fo, 
howevers as not to touch the bottom : at the diſtance of 
trenty- eight inches from the ſurface of the mercury, are fix- 
edtwo plates, CE and DF, divided into three inches, and theſe 
again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller parts. —Laſtly, 
che tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent its being 
broke ; and the baſon, though open to the air, ſecured from 
Juſt : and the barometer is compleat. f 
Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the 
haremeter more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere 
more accurately; which has given riſe to a great number of 
Jarmeters of different ſtructures. — Hence the wheel barome- 
ter, diagonal barometer, horizontal barometer, pendant barome- 
c, tf 
De 8. and after him Huygens, uſed a tube AB, ( fig 2.) 
having a cylindric veſſel CD; one half of which veſlel, to- 
gether with the upper part of the tube, were filled with wa- 
ter; the other half of the veſſel, and the lower part of the 
tube with mercury. — But here, though the column ſuſpended 
was larger, and conſequently the variation greater, yet the 
air impriſoned in the water getting looſe by degrees, filled the 
yoid ſpace in the top, and fo ruined the machine, 
Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the mercury a- 
top, and the water at bottom, in the manner following: ADG, 
fo. 3.) is a bent tube hermetically ſealed in A, and open in 


twenty-nine inches a-part 3 the diameter of the tube is about 


veſſels about ten; the tube is filled with mercury (the com- 
mon barometer ſtanding about twenty-nine inches) which 
will be ſuſpended between the middle of the veſſel F E, and 
that of the veſſel BC; the remaining ſpace to A, being void 
both of mercury and air : laftly, common water, tinged with 
a fixth part of aqua regis, to prevent its freezing, is poured 


into the tube F G, till it riſes a foot above the mercury in 


tained in FE, through the tube- AD, becomes a balance to 
the weight of the atmoſphere ; as the atmoſphere increaſes, 
the column of mercury will increaſe, conſequently the water 
will deſcend ; as the atmoſphere again grows lighter, the 
column of mercury. will deſcend, and the water aſcend. This 
barometer therefore, which is the fame with that of Dr. 
Hook, will diſcover much minuter alterations in the air than 
the common one: for, inſtead of two' inches, the fluid will 
here vary two foot; and by enlarging the diameters of the cy- 
linders, that variation may be ſtill increaſed : but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and fo render 
the alterations precarious z though the evaporation be, in fome 
meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of ſweet almonds ſwim- 


ming 3-top, On account of this defect, others have had re- 
courſe to a | 


the tube whereof is bent, in form of a ſquare BCD; a-top 
of its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or ciſtern A B; 
and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg CD. 

Now here the interval, or ſpace of variation, may be made 


of any extent at pleaſure; and ſo the minuteſt change in the 


ar become ſenſible. For the' diameter of the tube CD be- 
ng given, it is eaſy to find the diameter of the veſſel AB fo 
is that the ſcale of deſcent in the tube DC ſhall have any 
Sven proportion to the ſcale of aſcent in the veſſel AB; the 


rule being, that the diameter of the veſſel is to that of the | 


tube in a ſubduplicate reciprocal ratio of their ſcales. 
he diameters then of CD and AB being given, together 
with the ſcale or aſcent of the mercury in the veſſel, the ſcale 


of mercury in the tube is found thus: as the ſquare of the dia- 


meter of the tube, is to the ſquare of the diameter of the veſſel, 
os reciprocally, is the ſcale of mercury in the veſſe]; to the 
Cale of mercury in the tube. | 


is and the preceding contrivance of Huygens, are founded 


* a theorem in hydroſtatics, viz. that fluids having the ſame 
8 © gkavitate according to their perpendicular altitude, not 
to the quantity of their matter; whence the ſame 
t Sit of the atmoſphere ſupports the quickſilver that fills 

© tube AD, and the ciſtern B, as would ſupport the mer- 


his laſt, ho 


Win . en with its virtues, has great defects; for, by 


G; the cylindric veſſels BC and FE are equal, and about 


the mercury, (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to be conſiderable) 
with the length of the ſcale, (conſequently the quantity of 
motion) and the attrition againſt its ſides, eſpecially in ſudden 
riſes and deſcents, the mercury breaks, ſome parts of. it are 
left behind, and the equability of its riſe and fall ruined. — 
Some therefore prefer the 9935 | 
Diagonal BAROMETER, where the ſpace of variation is conſi- 
derably larger than in the common one, and yet the riſe and 
fall more regular than in the others. Its foundation is this 3 
that in a Torricellian tube BC, ( fig. 5.) inclined at any angle 
to the horizon, the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the 
weight of the atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of merciiry, equi- 
valent to the ſame placed in a vertical tube, as the length 
of the Tube BC to the perpendicular height DC. © s 
Hence, if the height DC be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, &c. of 
the length of the tube, the changes in the diagonal barometer 
will be double, or triple, Sc. of the changes in the common 
barometer. | his barometer will ſcarce allow its tube to be 
inclined to the horizon at a leſs angle than 459, without un- 
dergoing the inconveniency of the horizontal one; !. | 
Wheel-BAROMETER is a contrivance of Dr. Hook, to make 
the alterations in the air more ſenſible; the foundation of 
this is the common vertical barometer, with the addition of a 
couple of weights A and B, ( fg. 5.) hanging in a pulley, the 
one playing at liberty in the air, the other reſting on the ſur- 
face of the mercury in the tube, and riſing and falling with 
It, Sub Fes | N 
This is the motion of the mercury communicated, by means 
of the pulley, to an index Which turns round a graduated 
circle; and thus the three inches of vertical aſcent are here 
improved to five or fix, or more, at pleaſure; ; 
But the friction of the. parts, in the pulley, and index, is ſo 
conſiderable, that unleſs the machine be made with a great 
deal of accuracy, tt does not anſwer. . 
Pendant BAROMETER isa machine rather pretty, and curipus, 
than uſetul. It conſiſts of a conical tube placed vertically, 
its upper and ſmaller extreme hermetically ſealed 3 it has no 
veſſel or ciſtern, its conical figure ſupplying that defect: for 
when filled, like the reſt, there will be as much mercury ſu- 
ſtained as is equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphere ; and 
as that varies, the ſame mercury takes up a different part of 
the tube, and ſo becomes of a rene weight. RIS 
Thus when the weight of the atmoſphere is increaſed; the mer- 
cury is driven up into a narrower part of the tube, by which 
means its column is lengthened, and for the reaſon juſt given, 
its weight increaſed. Again, the atmoſphere decreaſing, the 
mercury ſinks into a wider part of the tube, by which means 
its column is ſhortened, and its preſſure accordingly weakened, 
Thus the ſame mercury is ſtill a balance to the atmoſphere 
under all its variations; | n 
The inconvenience in this barometer is, that to prevent the 
mercury and air from changing places, the bore of the tube 


friction ſo ſenſible, as to impede its playing. | 
Marine BAROMETER is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of the waves renders the 
others impracticable. It is nothing more than a double ther- 
mometer, or a couple of tubes half filled with ſpirit of wine; 
the one hermetically ſealed at both ends, with a quantity of 
common air incloſed; the other ſealed at one end, and open 
at the other. 1 | 1 * 7 8 2139 
Now, the air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of wine, 
and raiſe it two ways; the one by its gravity, as in the Tor- 
ricellian tube ; the other -by its heat, as in the thermome- 
ter. If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as to agree with 
each other at the time when the air is inclofed,: it will 
eaſily follow, that, wherever the two agree afterwards, the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is the ſame, as at the time when 
the air was incloſed. If in the thermometer open to the air 
the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering withal how much the o- 
ther is riſen or fallen from the other cauſe. of heat or cold, 
the air is heavier ; on the contrary, when it is lower; com- 
pared with the other, the air is lighter than at the time when 
the inſtrument was graduated, . _ os a | 
Here the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury will be 
more or leis, according to. the quantity of the air incloſed, 
and the ſmallneſs of the tubes; and may be increaſed, al- 
moft, in any proportion. {Et pe r 
But it muſt be remembred, that the denſity and rarity of 
the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only de- 
pend on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the ac- 


- 
© 


barometer ; but may properly enough be called a manoſcope, or 
inſtrument to ſhew the denſity of the air. See MANOMETER. 
Nevertheleſs, the inſtrument is ſaid to be of good uſe in gi- 
ving notice of all bad weather at ſea, alſo of veerable winds, 
and of the neighbourhood of ice. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 429. 

„P. 193. 1 e W ee * 
r ETER, or BAROSCOPE, ufed by Mr. Boyle, 
Otto de Gueric, Ge. is fallacious; and. liable to be on 
by a double cauſe : it conſiſts of a large glaſs bubble, balanced 
by a braſs weight, in a nice pair of ſcales : for theſe two bo- 
dies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, if the medium 


* 


Vor. I. Ne, 16. 


the attraction between the parts of the glaſs and of 


in which they equiponderate he changed, there will follow a 
Le 5 1 Coe ce | change 


muſt be very ſmall; which ſmallneſs of the bore renders the 


tion of heat and cold.-—This, therefore; can never be. a juſt 
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change of their weight; ſo that if the air grows heavier, the 
greater body being lighter in ſpecie, will loſe more of its 
weight than the lefſer and more compact; but if the me- 
_ grow lighter, then the bigger body will outweigh the 
5. 
The moſt accurate barometer yet invented, ſeems to be that 
of Mr. Caſwell z the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as fol- 
lows : ſuppoſe ABCD, ( fig. 6.) a bucket of water, wherein 
is the barometer xr ezy0 5s n, conliſting of a body x m, 
and a tube ez yo. The body and tube are both concave cy- 
linders, communicating with each other, made of tin, or ra- 
ther glaſs. The bottom of the tube, zy, has a lead weight 
to ſink it, ſo as the of the body may juſt ſwim even 
with the ſurface of the water, by the addition of ſome grain 
weights a-top. The water, when the inſtrument is forced 
with its mouth downwards, gets up into the tube to the height 
5%. There is added on the top a ſmall concave cylinder, 
which we call the pipe, to diftinguiſh it from the other at 
bottom, which we call the tube: this pipe is to ſuſtain the in- 
ſtrument from finking to the bottom. is a wire, m8, 


de two threads oblique to the ſurface of the water, perform 


ing the office of diagonals, Now, while the inſtrument ſinks 
more or leſs, by the alteration of the gravity of the air ; there, 
where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is formed a 
ſmall bubble, whieh aſcends up the thread, as the mercury 
of the common barometer aſcends, and vice verſa. 

This inſtrument, as appears from a calculation which the au- 
thor gives, ſhews the alterations in the air more accurately 
than the common barometer, by 1200 times, He obſerves, 
that the bubble is ſeldom known to ſtand ſtill a minute; that 
a ſmall blaſt of wind, that cannot be heard in a chamber, 
will make it fink ſenſibly ; that a cloud always makes it de- 
ſcend, c. 


Portable BAROMETER, See the article PORTABLE. 
Phenomena of the BAROMETER:— The phænomena of the ba- 


rometer are various; the cauſes aſſigned for them by ſeveral 
authors are widely different; nor is its uſe in predicting the 
weather yet perfectly aſcertained. | 

On the top of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
found the mercury lower by three inches eight tenths than at 
the foot thereof; whence it appears, that at every 30 yards 
the mercury ſinks 25 of an inch. Mr. Derham, from ſome 
experiments he made at the top and bottom of the monu- 
ment, allows 32 yards perpendicular aſcent to a fall of the 
mercury of +; of an inch: whence we have not only a foun- 
dation for determining the height of the atmoſphere, which 
on this foundation (were it equally denſe every where) would 
not be found more than 5 miles and 55 3 but alſo a very ac- 
curate method of meaſuring the height of mountains. Thus, 
if on the ſurface of the earth the mercury be at 3o inches, 
at 1000 foot high, it will be at 28,91 inches; at 2000 foot, 
27,86; at 3000, 26,85; at 4000, 25,87 ; at 5000, 24, 93; 


at 1 mile, 24,67 ; at 2 miles, 20,29 at 5 miles, 11, 28; at 
10 miles, 4,24; at 15 miles, 1,60 ; at 20 miles, 0,95 ; at 


zo miles, ©,08 ; at 40 miles, 0,012 ; though it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, this is on a ſuppoſition that the atmoſphere is equally 
denſe every where, See ATMOSPHERE, 

The greateſt height the mercury has been known to ſtand at 
in the barometer, at London, is 30 inches 4, its leaſt 28 in- 
ches; its greateſt height at the obſervatory at Paris, has been 
found 28 inches 18, and its leaſt 26 54 of the Paris foot, 
which exceeds the London foot by 13: and with theſe ob- 
ſervations agree others made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. 
At Algiers it riſes to 30 inches 28 or 54» with a norther] 
wind, though attended with the greateſt rains and tempeſts. 
Shaw Trav. p. 218. 

It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height of the 
mercury is found ſurprizingly to exceed theſe numbers; mer- 
cury perfectly purged being lende in a tube, in the Tor- 
ricellian way, at the height of 75 feet; though by the leaſt 
ſhake it falls down to the ordinary height. See an account 
of this phænomenon under the word ToRRICELIIAN. 
The phænomena of the barometer, Mr. Boyle obſerves, are 
ſo very precarious, that it is exceedingly difficult to form an 
general rules about the riſe or fall thereof, Even that whic 
ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, viz. that when high winds 


blow, the mercury is the lower, ſometimes fails. 


Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations : that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is 
commonly low ; in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. 

That on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the 
mercury is the loweſt of all, with regard to the point of the 
compaſs the wind blows on. That, ceteris paribus, the grea- 
teſt heights of the mercury are on eaſterly and north- eaſter- 
ly winds. That after great ſtorms of wind, when the mer- 
cury had been low, it riſes again very faſt, 

That in calm froſty weather it ſtands high. 

That the more northerly places find greater alterations than 
the more ſouthern *: and that within the tropics, and near 
them, there is little or no variation of the height of the mer- 
cury at all, | 


For inſtance—at Naples it hardly ever exceeds an inch; 


whereas—at Upminſter it is 2,5 inches, —at Peterſburgh 
3,31. Phil, Tranſ, u. 434. Pp. 407. | | 


Dr. Beal obſerves that, cæteris paribus, the metcury ;, hi, 
er in cold weather than in warm, and uſually in the gh. 
ing and evening higher than at mid-day, Morn, 
That in ſettled and fair weather, the mercury is hi he 
either a little before or after, or in the rain; and \ eng than 
nerally deſcends lower after rain than it was before it 15 
chance to riſe higher after rain, it is generally followed b 
ſettled ſerenity. Y a 
That there are frequently great changes in the a 


. Fg ir WI 
any perceptible alteration in the barometer. » Vithou 


For the uſe of BAROMET ERS, an ingenious author obſerves, " 


by their means we may regain the knowledge which fl. 
ſales in brutes, and Which we forfeited by — — 7 
the open air, as they generally do; and by our intemperan in 
corrupting the craſis of our organs of ſenſe. " 
As to the predictions from barometers, Dr. Halley has four 
that the riſing of the mercury forebodes fair weather rs, 
foul, and an eaſterly or north-caſterly wind. ; 
That the falling thereof portends ſoutherly or weſterly wing; 
with rain, or ſtormy winds, or both. 
That in a ftorm, the mercury beginning to riſe, is a pr 
ſure ſign that it begins to abate. LY 
Mr. Patrick obſerves, that in hot weather, the falling of the 
mercury preſages thunder; that when foul weather happens 
ſoon after the fall of mercury, it ſeldom holds long : and 
the ſame is obſerved, if fair weather ſucceeds preſently after 
its rife. 
Laftly, Mr. Derham, from a long ſeries of baremetrica! . 
ſervations made by Dr. Scheucher, at Zurich, compared 
with others made at the ſame times by himſelf at Upminſter 
obſerves, that throughout the whole year the mercury ws 
lower at the former place than at the latter, by ſometime; 
one, and ſometimes two inches; though the difference at: 
medium he computes to be about half an inch; and thence 
concludes the ſituation of Zurich to be near + of an Engliſh 
mile higher than that of Upminſter, He found, however, i 
conſiderable harmony between the two ; the one uſually rj- 
ſing and falling, and that much or little, as the other did; 
though this harmony is not ſo compleat, as has been obſeryed 
in barometers nearer home, as at London, Paris, in Lanca- 
ſhire, &c. 
ane of the phenomena of. the BAROMETER.— Theſe are the 
chief phænomena of the barometer z to account for which, 
the hypotheſes that have been framed, are almoſt infinite, 
Indeed, as the weight of the atmoſphere is generally allowed 
to be the foundation of the barometer, ſo it is generally granted, 
that the alterations in the weight of the air, are the occa- 
ſions of thoſe in the barometer ; and yet even this does not 
obtain univerſally, Dr. Liſter, for inſtance, accounts for the 
changes of the barometer from the alterations of heat and cold, 
This, he ſays, he has often obſerved, that in ſtorms, &:, 
when the mercury is at the loweſt, it breaks and emits ſmall 
articles, which he calls a kind of fretting 3 and argues, that 


in all times of its deſcent, it is more or lefs on the fret. In 


this diſorder, he thinks, its parts are contracted and brought 


| cloſer together, and for that reaſon deſcend : beſides, in the 


fretting, they let go little particles of air, before incloſed in 
them ; and theſe riſing into the top of the tube, the mercury 
muſt ſink, both from the column's being ſhortened by their 
, and by their lying upon it. Mercury, therefore, he 
adds, riſes either in very hot or very cold weather, between 
the tropics, &c. as being then in its natural ſtate; and 2 
gain, in the intermediate degrees of heat and cold it falls, 4 
being contracted, and as it were convulſed and drawn toge- 
ther.— But this account, however ingenious, comes far ſhort 
of accounting for the phænomena; nay, in ſome reſpect, 
contradicts them. 
The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, therefore, mul 
be laid down as the cauſe of thoſe in the barometer ; but then, 
for the cauſe of that cauſe, or whence thoſe alterations ariſe 
in the atmoſphere, . will be no eaſy matter to determine; 
there being, perhaps, no one principle in nature, that will 
account for ſuch a variety of appearances, and thoſe too fo 
irregular. It is probable, the winds, as driven this or that 
way, have a great ſhare in them; ſome ſhare too, vapou 


and exhalations riſing from the earth may have; ſome, tie 


changes in the air of the neighbouring regions; and ſome, 
the flux and reflux occaſioned in the air by the moon. 

Dr. Halley thinks the winds and exhalations ſufficient ; and 
on their footing gives us a very probable rationale of the u. 
rometer : the ſubſtance- of whine may be faid on that head 1s 
as follows. ' 2 * A. 


V, Then, the winds muſt neceſſarily alter the weight of the? 


air in any particular country; and that, either by ons. f 
together and accumulating a greater quantity of all, an * 
loading the atmoſphere of any place; which will be the cale, 
as often as two winds blow at the ſame time, from oppo 
points towards the ſame point: or, by ſweeping away pat © 


the air, and removing ſome of the load, and thus giving tom 


for the atmoſphere to expanditſclf; which will be the caſe, vb 
two winds blow at the ſame time, and from the fame 0 
oppoſite ways: or, laſtly, by cutting off the perpendicu 

preſſure of the atmoſphere; which happens, as ofte 
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: that a ſtrong blaſt of wind, even made by art, will 
he atmoſphere lighter 3 and accordingly, the mercu- 


render t under which it paſles, as well as in another at 


[Tao from it, ſubſides conſiderably. See Philoſoph. Tran. 
0 


i he cold nitrous particles, and even air itſelf condenſed 


in t . — ſſi 
and increaſe its preſſure. 
25. Ys dry exhalations from the earth muſt increaſe 
7 


the weight of the atmoſphere, and heighten its elaſtic force, 


as we find the ſpecific gravity of menſtruums increaſed by 
diſſolved ſalts and metals. . . 
bly, The air being rendred heavier from theſe and the like 
2 is thereby the more able to ſupport the vapours; 
which being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, and ſwim- 
= every where equably throughout it, make the weather 
— and fair: again, the air being made lighter from the 
contrary cauſes, it becomes unable to ſupport the vapours 
wherewith it is replete ; theſe therefore precipitating are ga- 
thered into clouds, and thoſe in their progreſs coaleſce into 
drops of rain. | 
Theſe things obſerved, it appears pretty evident, that the 
ame cauſes which increaſe the weight of the air, and make 
it more able to ſupport the mercury in the barometer, do like- 
wiſe make a ſerene ſky, and a dry ſeaſon ; and the fame cau- 


es which render the air lighter, and leſs able to ſupport the 


mercury, do likewiſe generate clouds and rain. 
Hence, 1½, When the air is lighteſt, and the mercury in 
the barometer loweſt, the clouds are very low, and move 
ſwiftly ; and when after rain the clouds break, and a calm 
{ky again ſhines forth, being purged of the vapours, it ap- 
pears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, and affords an eaſy 
proſpect of remote objects. ; 

24ly, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ftands higher 
in the tube, the weather is calm, though ſomewhat leſs clear, 
by reaſon the vapours are diſperſed - every where equally; it 
any clouds now appear, they are very high, and move flow- 
ly. And when the air is heavieſt of all, the earth is frequent- 
ly found enveloped in pretty. thick clouds, which appear to 
be formed out of the groſſer exhalations, and which the air 
is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter atmoſphere could 
not. 

2dy, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ſtands higheſt in 
the coldeſt ſeaſons, and when the wind blows from the north 
or north-eaſt corner: for in that caſe there are two winds 
blowing towards us at the ſame time, and from oppoſite cor- 
ners; there being a conſtant weft wind found in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, at the latitude correſponding to ours. To which 


we may add, that in a north wind, the cold condenſed air of 


the northern parts is brought hither, | 

4thly, Hence, in the northern regions, the variation of the 
mercury is more ſenſible than in the ſouthern ones; the 
winds being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, more 
various, and more oppoſite to each other in the former than 
the latter, | | | | 


Laſth, Hence it is, that between the tropics, the variation 


of the mercury is ſcarce ſenſible; the winds there being ex- 
tremely gentle, and uſually blowing the ſame way. 

Now, this account, however. well adapted to many of the 
particular caſes of the barometer, ſeems to come ſhort of ſome 


of the principal and moſt obvious ones; and is, beſides, liable] 


to ſeveral objetions, 

For, ½, If the wind were the ſole agent in effecting theſe 
alterations, we ſhould have no alterations without a ſenſible 
wind, nor any wind without ſome alteration of the mercury; 
both which are contrary to experience. 

240), If two winds be ſuppoſed blowing from the ſame place, 
dix. London, oppoſite ways, viz. N. E. and S. W. there will 
be two others, blowing from oppoſite points, viz. N. W. 
and S. E. to the ſame place; which two laſt will balance the 


firſt, and bring as much air towards the point, as the others | 


lwept from it. Or thus, in proportion as the air is carried 
off N, E. and S. W. the adjacent air would croud in from the 
other points, and form a -couple of new currents in the di- 


rection N. W. and S. E. to fill up the vacancy, and reſtore] 


the equilibrium. This is a neceflary conſequence from the 
laws of fluids, 14 89 5 
zah, If the wind were the ſole agent, the alterations in the 
eight of the mercury would only be relative or topical; 
there would be ſtill the ſame quantity ſupported at ſeveral 
Places taken collectively : thus what a tube at London loſt, 
another at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, &c. would at the 
lame time gain, But we find the very contrary true in fact; 
for from all the obſervations hitherto made, the barometers 
n ſeveral parts of the globe riſe and fall together; ſo that it 
muſt be ſome alteration in the abſolute weight of the at- 
3 that accounts for the riſe and fall of the mer- 
"oth, Setting aſide all objections, theſe popular phænomena, 
© mercury's fall before, and riſe after rain, ſeem to be in- 


explicable on the foot of this hypotheſis : for, ſuppoſe two 


contrary winds ſweeping the air from over London: we know 
tfew, if any, of the winds reach above a mile high ; all 


2 


be northern parts, and driven elſewhere, muſt load the 


- 


lherefore they can do, will be to cut off a certain part of a 


BAR 


column of air over London: if the conſequence of this be 
the fall of the mercury, yet there is no apparent reaſon for 
the rains following it. The vapours indeed may be let lower, 
but it will only be till they come into an air of the ſame ſpe- 
cihc gravity with themſelves ; and there they will ſtick as 
before, 8 B 8 805 
M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the defects of this hypo- 
theſis with a new one of his own, He aſſerts, that a body im- 
merſed in a fluid, only weighs with that fluid while it is ſuſtain- 
ed thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtained, i. e. to fall, 
its weight ceafes to make a part of that of the fluid ; which 
by this means becomes lighter. Thus, adds he, the watery 
vapours, while ſuſtained in the air, increafe its weight; but 
when let fall, ceaſe to weigh along with it. Thus the weight 
of the air is diminiſhed 3 and thus the mercury falls and rain 
enſues. | | | | 8 
But M. Leibnitz's principle, notwithſtanding the experiment 
he brings to confirm it, is falſe, as has been made appear by 
a counter experiment of Dr. Deſaguliers. For a body, whe- 
ther ſpecifically equal, or lighter, or heavier than a fluid, 
while it is immerged in it, whether it be at reſt or in mo- 
tion, adds to the fluid a weight equivalent tothat of an equal 
bulk of the fluid: as follows from that law in hydroſtatics, 
That fluids gravitate according to their . OH alti- 
tudes.— However, were M. Leibnitz's principle true, yet it 
is defective; and that in the ſame reſpect with Dr. fall 
nor would it account for the phænomena more than the other. 
For, ſuppoſing the vapours 2 being condenſed, to be put in 
a motion downwards, and ſo ceaſing to gravitate with the at- 
moſphere ; they will therefore fall, till they reach a part of 
the atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves ; 
and there they will hang as before, If the mercury fall, it 
will only be during the time of that deſcent ; for theſe once 
fixed, the former gravity is retrieved; or, were it not re- 
trieved, yet no rain would enſue the fall of the mercury. 
If it might be allowed us to add any thing after ſuch great 
men, it ſhould be as follows. — Suppoſe any number of wate- 
ry veſicles floating in any part of the atmoſphere, over any de- 
terminate portion of the globe; for inſtance, over A B, fp. 21. 
If the upper veſicles be condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior 
regions, their ſpecific gravity will be increaſed. and they 
will deſcend ; the horizontal claſs 1, v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, Gc. 
where meeting with other veſicles not yet be they 
will coaleſce, or run into larger veſicles, by the known laws 
of attraction. Or, if we rather chuſe to have the wind act; 
let it drive either horizontally, or obliquely : in the former 
caſe, the veſicles, claſs 8, will be driven againſt 9; thoſe a- 
gainſt 10, c. or the oblique claſs A 7, driven againſt 5, 
8 againſt 4, Sc. By which means likewiſe will the particles 
coaleſce, and form new and larger veſicles, as before; ſo that 
their number, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will now 
be reduced, v. gr. to a hundred thouſand. 
But by the ſame coalition whereby their number is diminiſh- 
ed, their ſpecific gravity, if we may ſo call it, is increaſed, 7. e. 
they come to have more matter in the fame ſpace, or under 
equal ſurface; as may be eaſily proved from principles of geo- 
metry : for in augmenting the maſs of any homogeneous bo- 
dy, the increaſe of ſurface does not keep pace with that of the 
ſolidity; but that of the former, is as the ſquare of the diame- 
ter; and that of the latter, as the cube of the ſame, 
But ſince the ſame quantity of matter is now in a leſs ſpace, 
or under leſs dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its weight by the 
reſiſtance of the medium. This is evident; for a body im- 
merged in a fluid, loſes nothing of its weight but by the fric- 
tion of its parts againſt thoſe of the fluid; but the friction is 
evidently as the ſurface; therefore where the ſurface is leſ- 
ſened, the reſiſtence muſt be ſo too. Conſequently, the ve- 
ficles, whoſe gravity before the coalition was equal to the re- 
ſiſtence of the medium, now that reſiſtence is diminiſhed, 
will deſcend ; and that with a velocity, in the ratio of the 
increaſe of the maſs to the increaſe of the ſurface. 


In their deſcent, as they arrive at denſer parts of the atmo- 


ſphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, Gc. their maſs and ſurface again will 
be increaſed by new coalitions; and thus by conſtant freſh 
acceſſions, more than equal to the conſtant reſiſtences, 

will be enabled to purſue their journey through all the ſtages 
of the air, till they reach: the earth; 2 maſſes exceeding- 
ly magnified ; and in the form of rain. | | 


Now that the vapours are got down, let us conſider how the 


barometer muſt have been affected in their paſſage. Ere any 
of the veſicles began to ſubſide, either from the action of the 
cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the portion of the 
atmoſphere AB CD, and all gravitated towards the centre E. 
Here now, each reſpectively reſiding in a part of the medi- 
um of the ſame ſpeciſic gravity with itſelf, will loſe as much 
of its weight, as is equal to that of a part of the medium of the 
ſame bulk with itſelf; i. e. each will loſe all its weight, But 
then, whatever weight. each loſes, it communicates to the 
medium, which now preſſes on the ſurface of the earth A B, 
with its own weight, and that of the veſicles conjointly. Sup - 
poſe then this united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the 
barometer at thirty inches: By the coalition of the veſicles 
from the cauſes aforeſaid, their ſurfaces, and conſequently 
their friction is leſſened: they will e nano 


in proportion to the velocity of the falling veſicles z which 


the mercury will continually decreaſe, during the whole time 
of the fall. Hence we ſee, both why the veſicles, when] 


it is this, that the velicles being put in motion, and ſtriking 


BAROMETRICAL Phoſphorus, See PHOSPHORUS. 
BARON“, a dignitary who holds a barony. See BARON . 


BARON is more particularly uſed among us for a lord, or peer 


BARKONS by ancient tenure, were thoſe who held certain territo- 


lefs of their weight to the air, i. e. leſs than the whole, and 
conſequently will deſcend with the exceſs, i. e. with a veloci- 
ty equal to the remainder, as before obſerved, Now as the 
veſicles can act no otherwiſe on the ſurface of the earth A B, 
but by the mediation of the interjacent air; in proportion 
as their action on the medium is leſs, their action on the earth 
will be leſs. It is alſo evident, that the Turface of the earth 
AB, muſt be now leſs preſſed than before: and that in pro- 
portion, as the veſicles reſerve more of their weight uncom- 
municated to the medium, to promote their own deſcent, i. e. 


is, again, in proportion to their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles 
deſcend, the bulks continually increaſing, the friction, and 
therefore the preſſure on the earth, and laſtly, the height of 


once beginning to fall, perſevere; Why the mercury begins 
to fall at the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to 
fall together with them: which were the great deſiderata in 
the philoſophy of the barometer. | | 

I fee but one objection that lies againſt this theory; and 


againſt the particles of the medium and one another with 
ſome moment, will meet with a conſiderable reſiſtence from 
the vis inerti thereof ; by which means their deſcent will be 
retarded, and the preſſure of the atmoſphere retrieved ; the 
impetus of the moving velicles being ſuppoſed to compenſate 
for their loſs of ſurface, Thus a heavy body ſuſtained in a 
fluid by a hair, and moved up and down therein, preſſes more 
on the bottom, than when held at reſt; which additional 
preſſure will be the greater, as the velocity of the falling ve- 
ticles is greater; a greater impulſe being required to break 
through the vis znerti of the contiguous particles, in a leſs 
time than in a larger. 

But we have both reaſon and experiment againſt this objec- 
tion: for, belides that the velocity of the veſicles in theſe 
circumſtances muſt be very ſmall, and their impulſe incon- 
ſiderable; beſides, that the vis inertiæ of the air mult be 
excecdingly weak by reaſon of its extreme ſubtility; and 
that it mult be a very improper vehicle to convey an impulſe 
to a diſtance, by reaſon of its elaſticity : we find, that even 
in water, (a groſs un-elaſtic medium) and a piece of lead, (a 
ponderous body, which talls with a great moment) that even 
here the body, in its deſcent through the fluid, gravitates con- 
fiderably leſs than when ſuſtained at reſt therein: in 
which the ſeveral experiments of Reaumur, Ramazzini, and 
Deſaguliers, all agtee. 


* Baron is a term whoſe origin and primary import is 
much conteſted ; ſome will have it originally denote a man, 
b e; ſome a hero, or valiant man; ſome a libertinus or 
freeman ; ſome a great or rich man; ſome a waſ/al or liege 
man. Menage derives it from the Latin bars, which we 
find uſed in the pure age of that language for wir, a ſtout 
or valiant man: whence, according to this author, it was, 
that thoſe placed next the king in battles were called ba 
rones, as being the braveſt men in the army: and as princes 
frequently rewarded the bravery and fidelity of thoſe about 
them with fees, the word came to be uſed for any noble 


perſon who holds a fee immediately of the king —Iſidore, 


and after him Camden, take the word in its original ſenie 
to ſignify, a mercenary ſoldier. Meſſieurs of the Port Royal 
derive it from gæęss, weight, or authority. Cicero uſes the 
word Baro for a ſtupid, brutal man; and the old Germans 
make mention of, buffeting a baron, i. e. a wiilgin ; as the 
Italians itill uſe the word barone, to ſignify a beggar.—M. 
de Marca derives baron from the German bar, man, or free 
man: others derive it from the old Gauliſh, Celtic, and 
Hebrew languages : but the moſt probable opinion is, that 
it comes from the Spaniſh wars, a ſtout, noble perſon ; 
whence wives come to call their husbands, and princes their 
tenants, barons. In the Salic laws, as well as the laws of 
the Lombards, the word baron ſignifies a man in the gene 
ral; and the old Gloſſary of Philomeneg, tranſlates baron by 


ing, man. 


of the loweſt claſs; or a degree of nobility next below that 
of a viſcount, and above that of a knight, or baronet. See 
NosiLiTyY, PEER, Ge. 1 

Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and 
enjoy all the privileges thereof.— They are not girt with a 
ſword at their creation, nor had they any coronets till the 
reign of king Charles II. who gave them a circle of gold 
with ſix pearls ſet cloſe to the rim. | 
In ancient records, the word barons included all the nobility of 
England, becauſe regularly all noblemen were barons, though 


they had a higher dignity.—And therefore the charter of 


king Edward I. which is an expoſition of what relates to ba- 
rons in Magna Charta, concludes, reſtibus archiepiſcopis, epiſ- 
copis, barombus, Sc. And the great council of the nobility, 
when they conſiſted of, beſides earls and barons, dukes, mar- 


quiſſes, &c. were comprehended under the name de la councel 


de baronage. 


ries of the king, who till reſerved the tenure in chief to him- 


as hold honours," caſtles, manors, as heads of their "I 
is, by grand ſergeanty ; by which tenure they were aliClent] 


ony, that 


ſummoned to ed But at preſent a baron by tenure ; 
no lord of parliament, till he be called thither by writ, on 
The barons by tenure, after the conqueſt, were divided int 
majores, and minores, and ſummoned accordingly to parli Y 
ment; the majores, or greater burons, by immediate writ — 
the king; the minores, or leſſer barons, by general writ hay 
the high ſheriff, at the king's command, N 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed the greater barcms from the Ie 
by attributing high, and even ſovereign juriſdiction to 
mer, and only inferiour juriſdiction over imaller m 
the latter. 
Barons of the exchequer, are judges, four in number, to whan 
the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed in cauſes between 
the king and his ſubjects, touching matters belonging to the 
exchequer, and the king's revenue, 
They are called barons, becauſe baront of the realm Were 
uſed to be imployed in that office. 


the for- 
at ters tg 


to which end they have auditors under them; as well as i, 
decide cauſes relating to the revenue, brought by any means 
into the exchequer. So that of late they have been conſtant] 
| perſons learned in the law; whereas formerly they Were my. 
jores & diſcretiores in regno, ſive de clero eſſent, ſive de curia. 
BARONS of the cingue- ports, are members of the houſe of com. 
mons elected by the five ports, two for each port. Ste 

CINQUE-PORT. i 
T hoſe who have been mayors of Corfe-caſtle in Dorſetſhire 
are alſo denominated barons, —As were fotmerly, likewiſe, 
the chief citizens of London. 
BARON is alſo uſed for the, huſband, in relation to the wife; 
which two in law are called baron and feme. See Hyss Ax, 
and WIFE. = 
BARON and feme, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms of x 
man and his wife are borne per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon; 
the man's being always on the dexter fide, and the woman's 
on the ſiniſter, - But here the wife is ſuppoſed not an heireſs; 
for then her coat muſt be borne by the huſband on an in- 
eſcutcheon, or efcutcheon of pretence, 8 Ix Escurchtox. 
Court- BARON. 5 : OURT. 
Prender de BARON. { See the articles 3 PRENDER, 
BARONET, among modern writers, denotes a dignity, or 
degree of honour next beneath a baron, and abovea knight; 
having precedency of all knights, excepting thoſe of the 
garter. See KNIGHT, &c. 
The dignity of baronet is given by patent, and is the loweſt 
degree of honour that is hereditary. The order was found- 
ed by king James I. in 1611, when 200 baronets were cre- 
ated at once; to which number, by the patent, they were al- 
ways to be reſtrained. Though it is ſaid, there are now four 
times that number, 
They had ſeveral conſiderable privileges given them, with 
an habendum to them and their heirs male. They were 
allowed to charge their coat with the arms of Ulſter, which 
are, in a field argent a hand gules ; and that upon condition 
of their defending the province of Ulſter, in Ireland, againſt 
the rebels, who then haraſſed it extremely; to which end, 
they were- each to raiſe and keep up thirty ſoldiers, at their 
own expence, for three years together; or to pay into the 
exchequer a ſum ſufficient to do it; which at 8 d. per day er 
head, was 1095 J. now always remitted them. f 
Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents; 
by the terms of which, no honour is to be erected between 
barons and baronets.. | n 
The title Sir is granted them by a peculiar clauſe in their 
patents, though they be not dubbed knights. — But both 
baronet, and his eldeſt ſon being of full age, may claim 
knighthood, tl. 
BARON I Caput. See the article Carpur. 
BARONY, BARONIA, or BARON aG1UM;' the lordſhip, a 
fee of a baron, eit her temporal or ſpiritual. See BA ROx. 


In which ſenſe barony amounts to the ſame with what is 0- | 


therwiſe called honour. See Honour. ink: 
A barony may be conſidered as a lordſhip held by ſoms ſervic 
in chief of the king, “ coinciding with what is otherw 
called grand ſergeanty. See SERGEANTY. ap: 
Baronies, in their firſt creation, moved from the king bimſc!, 
the chief lord of the whole realm; and could be holden in- 
mediately of no other lord: for example; The king ene, 


was called a barony ; but more commonly, an honour go - 
| honour of Glouceſter, the honour of Walingfor d, the 2 
were in England certain honours which were often called 1 


. * s 
Norman or other fore ign names, that is to ſay, 2 8 


ſelf, We allo read of barons by temporal tenure; who are ſuch 


3 


Their office is alſo to look to the accompts of the king; 


offed a man of a great ſeigneury in land ; to hold to the 


or De Fortibus, was lord of the honour of —— | 
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He was alſo lord of two honours in England, 
1 honour of Holderneſs, and the Honour of Ski pton 
in Cravene Theſe honours in England were ſometimes call- 
ed by the Norman name, the honour of Albemarle, or the 
gonour of the earl of Albemarle. In like manner, the earl 
of Britannie was lord of the honour of Britannie in France, 
and alſo of the honour of Richmond in England. The 5. 
nour of Richmond was ſometimes called by the 2 name, 
the honour of Britannie, or the Honour of the earl of Bri- 
tannie. This ſerveth to explain the terms, honour of 
Albemarle in England, honor Albemarliz, or Comitis Albe- 
narliæ in Anglia; honor Britanniz, or Comitis Britanniæ in 
Anolia, the honour of Britannie, or -of the earl of Britan- 
nie in England. Not that Albemarle or Britannie were in 
England; but that the ſame f qe) reſpectively was lord of 
each of the ſaid honours abroad, and each of the ſaid honours 
in England. See Madox, Hift. of Land-hon. and baronics.. 


| The haronies belonging to biſhops are, by ſome, called regalia, 


z being held ſolely on the king's liberality. Theſe do not 


conſiſt in one barony _ but in many; for, tot erant baro- 
2. quot majora Preaia. © 5 ä ; | 
T 2 to Bracton, is a right indiviſible: where- 
fore, if an inheritance be to be divided, among coparceners, 
though ſome capital meſſuages may be divided, yet, if the 
capital meſſuage be the head of a county, or baron, it may 
not be parcelled ; and the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion, ma- 
ny of the rights of counties and barontes, by degrees, come 
to nothing, to the prejudice of the realm; which is ſaid to 
be compoſed of counties and haronies. . 
BAROSCOPE *, a machine contrived to ſhew the alte- 
rations in the weight of the atmoſphere. See BAROMETER, 
* The word is derived from gagog, anus, and gxomw, video. 
BARR, See the article BAR. 
BARAT OR, in law, acommon mover, or maintainer of 
ſuits, quarrels, or parties, either in courts or elſewhere. 
* The word is alſo written, barator, barretor, and barretour. 
Lambert derives it from the Latin barathro, or balatro, a 
vile knave or unthrift. Skene from the Italian barratartia, 


corruption, or bribery in a judge. Menage from the French 
barattar, of the old word barat, a trick. 


BARRATRY, ina marine ſenſe, is the maſter of a ſhip's 
cheating the owners or inſurers, whether by running away 
with the ſhip, ſinking her, deſerting her, or embezzeling the 
cargo. e ee nd oper 

BA RRE. See the article Bar. | 

Ports de BakRE. See the article Px r. 


BARREL, an oblong veſſel, of a ſ pheroidal, or rather oylin- | 


- 


both liquid and dry. See MEASURE. | 

The Engliſh barrel, wine meaſure, contains. the eighth part 

of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the moiety of a hogſ- 

head, that is, thirty-one gallons and a half; of beer it contains 

. gallons; and of ale thirty-two gallons. See CAsk, 
IPE, &c. : 


The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, 


droidal figure, uſed for the holding divers ſorts of goods, 


is to contain 34 gallons, according to the ſtandard of the | 


ale quart, 10 & 11 JF, III. c. 21. SY | | 
The barrel or barrille of Florence is a liquid meaſure contain- 
ing twenty fiaſques, flasks, or one third of a ſtar or ſtaio.— 
The barrel, barique of Paris, contains two hundred and ten 
pints, or twenty-ſix ſeptiers and an half; four bariques make 
three muids, or one tun.,—The barrel is half a pipe. 
BARREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight, of ſe- 
veral merchandizes; which is various as the commodities 
vary. 


The barrel of herrings is to contain 32 gallons, wine mea- | 


ſure; being about 28 gallons old ſtandard: uſually amount- 
ing to about 1000 full herrings. 13 Eliz. c. 11. 4 
The barrel of ſalmon to contain 42 gallons. 5 G. c. 18.— 
And the barre! of eels, the ſame. 22 Ed. 4. c. 2. £5247 
The barrel of ſoap; is to contain 256 pounds. 10 A. 
c. 19. | * 
BarkeL, in anatom » denotesa pretty large cavity behind the 
rum of the ear, lined with a membrane, in which there are 
leveral veins and arteries. It is ſaid to be full of a purulent 
matter in children; and in its cavity there are four ſmall 
ones, vx. the malleolus, the incus, the ſtapes, and the os or- 
, Culare. Sce Ear, and TYMPANUm. 
Bad EN N ESS. See the article STERILITY. 
le ADE, or BARRICADo, a military term for a 
<nce, or retrenchment, haſtily made with velſcls or baſkets 
of earth, carts, trees, paliſades, or the like, to preſerve an 
amy from the enemy's ſhot, or aſſault. See DEFENCE. 
be moſt uſual matter of barricades is pales or ſtakes, which 
” crolled with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the feet: 
2 let up in paſſages, or breaches, to keep back as well 
ba © horſe as foot. See PALISADE. 
. IER, a kind of fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, 
fe Se. to ſtop up the entry thereof. See DEFENCE. 
bs uſually made of great ſtakes, about four or five foot 
Sh, placed at the diftance of eight or ten foot from one ano- 
er with overthwart rafters; ſerving to ſtop either horſe or 
wa that would ruſh in.—In the middle is a moveable bar of 
13 which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 0 
RIERS, has been likewiſe uſed to ſignify a martial exerciſe 


0 ; 
| Vor 1 hin together with ſhort ſwords, with- 


in certain rails or bars, wherch 
ſpectators. See ].isT, Se. 
BARRISTER =, a perſon qualified and impovrered to plead 
and defend the cauſes of clients, in the courts of juſtice, 
* The word is formed from bar, barra, a name given the 
place where they ſtand to plead,” Sce Bar,” 
Barriſters, in the Engliſh law, amount to the ſame with 
licentiates, and advocates in other countries and courts, where 
the civil, &c, laws obtain. Sce ADpVOC ATE, and Lice x- 
TIATE, | © 
Anciently they were denominated among us, apprentices of the 
law, apprenticii juris; now uſually, counſellors at law. 
To pals barrifters they were formerly obliged to ſtudy eight 
years, now only ſeven, and ſometimes fewer. The exerciſe 
required was 12 grand moots performed in the inns of chan- 
cery in time of the grand readings, and 24 petty moots at 
the inns of chancery in term-time, before the readers of the 
reſpective inns of chancery, | | 


Utter barriſters, according to ſome, are pleaders- without the 


y they were incloſed from the 


bar; thus called to diſtinguiſh them from benchers, or thoſe 


who have been readers, who' are admitted to plead within 
the bar; hence called inner barriſters. 5 El. c. 1: 
BARRULET, in heraldry, is the half of the cloſet, or tle 
quarter of the bar. Sec BAR and CLOSE Tr. 5 
BARRY, in heraldry.— When an eſcutcheon is divided bar- 
ways into an even number of partitions, and conſiſts of two 
or more tinctures interchangeably diſpoſed, it is expreſſed in 
blazon by the word barry, and the number of pieces is to bs 
ſpecihed.—e. gr. Barry of ſo many pieces. | 
It the diviſions be odd, the field muſt be firſt named, and thz 
number of bars expreſſed. See BAR. 
BARRY-BENDY, is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly 
both bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diago+ 
nal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which it conſiſis. 
— Thus, he bears barry-bendy, or, and ſable, —See Tab. Herald. 
RR | yy | 
BY RRY-PILY, is when a coat is divided as repreſented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 5. which is blazoned, Larry-pily ot eight 
PIECES, f | Mok 
Counter-BARRY. See the article COUNTER, I 
BARTERINGA®, the act of trucking or exchanging one 
commodity'for another of like value. See Ex cHAN GE. 
* 'The word comes from the Spanith baratar, to deceive: or 
circumvent in bargaining. perhaps becauſe thoſe who deal 
this way, uſually endeavour to over - reach one another. 
This is alſo called ba#try, 13 Eliz.c.7.. .* _ -. 
B ART HOLOMEW,-Hoſpital. Sce-HosPITAL, a 
B ART ON, in Devonſhire, and the Weſt of England, is 
uſed for the demeſne - lands of a manor.— Alſo for the manor- 
houſe.— And in ſome places, for out-houſes, fold-yards, Sc. 
B A S- Relief. See the article BASS O-Relievs. 
BASALTES*, Bacaxrng,-a kind of ſtone, deſcribed by the 
ancient naturaliſts, as of the hardneſs and colour of iron. See 
I R oN. | VV 
* Pliny, and others aſter him, write the word ba/altes; Sal- 
maſius corrects it, baſalites, Baouams Ad | 
The largeſt block of this ſtone that ever was ſeen, Pliny ſays, 
was placed by Veſpaſian in the temple of Peace: in it were re- 
preſented the figure of Nilus, with 16 children playing about 


her, denoting ſo many cubits of its riſe: He adds, that the 


ſtatue of Memnon, in the temple of Serapis, at Thebes, which 
reſounded at the riſing of the ſun, was made of this ſtone, 

How this miraculous kind of reſonance was cauſed, ſeems in- 
dicated by Juvenal, Sat. 15. v. 5. 3 


cæ reſonant ubi Memnone chardæ— 


Dimidio mag! 


of the ſame. | 3 23 
Some of the ancients call it lapis Lydius, from Lydia, the 


place where it was found in moſt abundance; among the mo- 
derns it is denominated the touch-/tone, as being uſed for the 


trial of gold and filver, See ToucH-$TONE, _ 
It is hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and reſiſts the fi 
its name from baſal, iron; or SarxMGu,y diligenter examino,— 


Dalechampius ſays, there are ſtones of the ſame kind near 
Gaillon in Normandy; others are brought from Ethiopia and 


Germany.— The giants cauſeway in Ireland is ſaid to be made 


of the 1 N 1 7 PO IP Ae Ke 
BASE, Bas1s, in architecture, denotes the lower part of a 


column or pedeſtal, See CoLumN and PEDESTAL.  - 
The baſe is ſometimes alſo called ſpira, from ſpire, the folds 
of a ſerpent laid at reſt, which make a figure not unlike it. 
—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. lit. z. fig. 26, 28, 30, 32. 


BasE of a Column is that part between the ſhaft and the pedeſtal, 


if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there be none, between the 
ſhaft and the plinth, or zocle. r 


ſome will have it, it is that to a column which a ſhoe is to a 
man. The members or ornaments whereof it is compoſed 


are ſuppoſed by ſome to have been originally intended to re- 
preſent the iron circles wherewith the feet of trees and poſts - 


which ſupported the ancient houſes were girt, in order to 
ſtrengthen them. 


The baſe is different in the different orders. — The v7 


3 Bas is the moſt ſimple of all others; conſiſting only 


of a ſingle tore beſides the plinth. —See Tab, Archit. fig. 24. 
lit. t. | iDdd Doric 


- Moſtof the antique Egyptian figures remaining are apparently 


. 


The baſe.is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column; or, as, 


Deric Bas x has an aſtragal more than the Tuſcan; though that 
was introduced by the moderns. See fig. 28. 

lenic Bas E has a large tore over two flender ſcotias, ſeparated by 
two aſtragals; though in the moſt ancient monuments of this 

order there are no baſes at all; which the architects are at a 
loſs to account for, See fig. 32. 

C:rinthian Bas E has two tores, two ſcotias, and a fillet. See 
ig. 26. 

cone BasE has an aſtragal Iefs than the Corinthian, See 
g. 30. 

22 = Atticurgic BAsE, ſo called becauſe firſt uſed by the 
Athenians, has two tores and a ſcotia. See ATTIC. 

Bas E, in fortification, denotes the external fide of the polygon ; 

or, that imaginary line which is drawn from the flanked angle 
of a baſtion, to that which is oppolite thereto, 

Line of the BAs EH. See the article LINE. 

Bas E of a figure, in geometry, denotes the loweſt parts of its 
perimeter. See FIGURE. 

In which ſenſe, the baſe ſtands oppoſed to the vertex, which 
denotes the higheſt part. See VERTEX. 

BASE of a triangle: any ſide thereof is occaſionally ſo called; 
though properly it is the loweſt fide, or that which lies pa- 
rallel to the horizon. 

Thus, the line A B is the baſe of the triangle ABC, Tab. 
Geem, fig. 68, Not but on other occafions, the lines A C, 
or BC in the triangle, may be made the baſe. 

In a rectangled triangle, the baſe is properly that fide oppoſite 
to the right angle, i. e. the hypotenuſe. 


BasE of a ſolid figure, is its loweſt . fide, or that whereon it 


ſtands. See SOLID. 
Thus the plane DFE, is the ba/e of the cylinder ABDE.— 
Tab, Geom. jig. 50. 

BasE of a conic ſection, is a right line in the hyperbola and pa- 
rabola, formed by the common interſection ot the ſecant plane, 
and the baſe of the cone. See Cox E and CoN ic. | 

Altern Bas E. See the article ALTERN, 

Diſtinct Bas E, in optics. See DISTINCT. 

BASE of the heart, in anatomy, denotes the broader or upper 
part of that viſcus, to the ſides of which the two auricles are 
affixed.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. aa, and cc 
See alſo the article HEART. 

This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex or head, z:@&an; 
in oppoſition to which, is the leſſer or narrower part, called 
apex, or mucro, the point or tip of the heart, 

Some alſo give the denomination baſe, to the root of the os 
hyoides. See HyYOIDES. 

Bas E, in muſic. See the article Bass. 

Bas E, in a law-ſenſe.—Baſe eſtate, is that eſtate which baſe 
tenants have in their lands. See ESTATE, VILLAIN, Sc. 

Basz Fee, denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. By 
which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſocage or free tenure, See 
FEE, TENURE, SOCAGE, Sc. 

BasE Court, is any court not of record. Such, e. gr. is the 
court- baron. See Cour. 

Bas E Tenure, Baſſa Tenura, denotes holding by villenage, or 
other cuſtomary ſervice; as diſtinguiſhed from the higher te- 
nures in capite, or by military ſervice, See TENURE and 
VILLENAGE. 

ASE Point, in heraldry. See PoIxT and EsCUTCHEON, 

BAsE Ring of a cannon, is the great ring next behind the touch- 
hole. See CANNON, and ORDINANCE, | 

BASHAW, Pascna, or PacHa, a Turkiſh governour of a 
province, City, or other diſtrict, 

We ſay, the Baſbato of Babylon, the baſhaw of Anatolia, 
the ba/haw of Bender, &c. 

BasHaws include Beglerbegs, and ſometimes Sangiacbegs: 
though a diſtinction is ſometimes made, and the name ba- 
ſhaw appropriated to the middle fort, or ſuch as have two 
enſigns or horſe-tails carried before them. — Thoſe who have 
the honour of three tails, are called Beglerbegs; and thoſe 
who have only one, Sangiachegs. Sce BEGLERBEG, and 
SANGIAC, | 
The appellation Paſcha, is alſo given by way of courteſy at 
Conſtantinople, to the lords about the Grand Signor's court, 
the officers in the army, and almoſt every perſon of any fi- 

ure. 

a BasHAw is the title of the Turkiſh high admiral, 

BASIA Ultima. See the article ULTIMA. 

BASIL, among joiners, denotes the angle to which the edge 

of an iron tool is ground. 
To work on ſoft wood they uſually make their baſil 12 
degrees, for hard wood 18; it being obſerved, that the 
more acute or thin the 3a is, the better and ſmoother 
it cuts; and the more obtuſe, the ſtronger and fitter for 
ſervice, 

Order of St. Bas1L is the moſt ancient of all the religious 
orders; it takes its name from St. Baſil, biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury; who is ſuppoſed to have been the author of the 
rule obſerved by this order, though ſome diſpute it, — 

h U order of St, Baſil was anciently very famous in the 
eaſt. 

BASILARE Os. See the article SrHENOID Es. 


BAS 


BASILIC“, or BASILICA, in the ancient architecture, 
notes a kind of public hall or court of judicature K Wi 
the princes or magiſtrates fat to adminiſter juſtice, See H, 
PA l. Ac R, COURT, c. 

The word is originally Greek, Cana, 
palace. 
In after- times the denomination bhaſilica was alſo Civen + 
ther buildings of public uſe, as town-houſes, exch TY 
burſes and the like, 

BasiLic, BAsSILICA, is alſo uſed in eccleſiaſtical w 

a church, See CHURCH, 
In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs in St. 
St. Auſtin, St. Jerom, Sidonius Apollinaris, and ot 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
M. Perrault ſays, that bafilics differed from temples, in th 
the columns of temples were without fide, and thoſe of þ 5 
lics within. See TEMPLE. ” 
BASILICA, or Bas1L1cus, in anatomy, the nam 
vein, ariſing from the axillary branch, and running the 
length of the arm. See Tab. Anat. (Angeidl.) fg. 6. 1. , 
The baſilica is one of the veins uſed in bleeding in the 1 
See PHLEPBOTOMY. yr 
BASILICS, BasiLiCA, a collection of the Roman han 
tranſlated into Greek by order of the emperors Baſil and Le, 
and which were of force in the Eaſtern empire till its dj.) 
lution. See CIVIL Law, 
The befilics comprehend the inſtitutes, digeſts, code, an] 
novels, and ſome edicts of Juſtinian, and other emperqr, 
The collection conſiſted of 60 books, for which reaſon i 
was called £nx9/]z&;5af>, It is ſuppoſed to be chicfy the 
work of the emperor Leo the philoſopher, who denominated 
it from his father Baſilius Macedo, who firſt began it —( 
the 60 books there are now remaining only 41 ; the other 
19 are, in ſume meaſure, ſupplied by Fabrottus, from the j;. 
noßſis baſuiicon, &c. ; 

BASILICI, Bz57uz%, in the Greek empire, was a denomi. 
nation given to the prince's mandataries, or thoſe who carried 
his orders, and commands. See MANDATE. 

BASILICON, or BAsILICUM, in pharmacy, is the deno- 
mination of an officinal unguent or plaiſter; called alſo tetra- 
pharmacum, as being compoſed of four fimples, viz. roſin, 
wax, pitch, and oil olives, See UNGUENT. 

BASILICUS, or BasiLica, in aſtronomy, is the name of 
a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conftellation Leo; 
called alſo regulus, and cor leonts. See REGULUs, 

BASILIDIANS, ancient heretics, the foHowers of Baſilides, 
an Egyptian, who lived near the beginning of the ſecond 
century, | 
He was educated in the Gnoſtic ſchool, over which Simon 
Magus prefided ; with whom he agreed, that Chriſt was only 
a man in appearance, that his body was'a phantom, and, 
that he gave his form to Simon the Cyrenian, who was cru- 
cified in his ſtead. 

We learn from Euſebius, that this hereſiarch wrote 24 books 
upon the goſpe!s, and that he forged ſeveral prophets; to two 
of which he gave the names Barcaba, and Barcoph, We 
have ſtill the fragment of a Baſilidian goſpel. 

His diſciples ſuppoſed there were particular virtues in names, 
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not formed by chance, but naturally ſignified ſomething.— 
Baſilides, to imitate Pythagoras, made his diſciples keey 
filence for five years. See NAME, Py THAGOREAN, &. 
 BASIOGLOSSUM®, or rather Bas16LoOSSUM, in # 
natomy, a pair of muſcles which ariſe fleſhy from the baſis of 
the os hyoides, and are inſerted into the root of the tongue: 
ſerving to draw the tongue towards the bottom of the 
mouth. See TONGUE. | : 
*The word comes from the Greek, Cams, foundation ; and 
A&7T my, à tongue. $52, | 
BASIS, or BASE. See the article BASE. 920 
BASON, pelvis, in anatomy, a round covity in form of 2 
tunnel, ſituate between the anterior ventricles of the bralh, 
deſcending from its baſe, andending in a pointat the glandu/3 


| Pituitaria, See BRAIN, &c. 


It is formed of the pia mater, and receives the pituita ver, 
comes from the brain, and paſſes through the pituitary glans, 
and from thence into the veins. See PITUITARY. 4 
That capacity alſo is called pelvis, or baſon, which is form 
by the oſſa ilia and ſacrum, and contains the bladder of ur ine, 
the matrix, and the inteſtines. See PELVIS. 5 
BasoNns 4 a Ballance, two pieces of braſs, or other mattes 
faſtened to the extremities of the ſtrings; the one ” 
the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. See 
LANCE, | Oh 
Bason, or Diſh, among glaſs-grinders.— Theſe art rs 
various kinds of baſons, of copper, iron, Cc. and of 25 
forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to the 1 
of the glaſſes to be ground. In theſe baſons it is, _— 
vex glaſſes are formed, as concave ones are formed on 19 
or bowls. See GRIN DING. | he baſin 
Glaſſes are worked in haſons two ways. —In the firſt, the 
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and taught with Pythagoras and Plato, that names were 
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| BASS-VIOL,-a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with 


me tight hand within the boſon, while the proper motion is 

ven by the foot of the bajon,—In the other, the baſen is 

ved to a ſtand or block, and the glaſs with its wooden handle 

_— bafons are very ſmall, ſeldom exceeding ſive 

or fix inches in diameter; the others are larger, ſometimes 

above ten foot diameter. ; 85 

\frer the glaſs has been ground in the baſor, it is brought 

oother with greaſe and emery; and poliſhed firſt with 
triooli, and finithed with paper cemented to the bottom of 
the baſin. See GLASS, LENS, MIRROUR, Cc. ; 

sox, among hatters, is a large round ſhell, or caſe, ordi- 
narily of iron, placed over a furnace; viherein the matter of 
the hat is moulded into form. ; 

The hatters have alſo baſons for the brims of hats, uſually of 

lead, having an aperture in the middle, of a diameter ſuſh- 

cient for the largeſt block to go through. See HAT, 

«50x is alſo uſed on various occaſions for a ſmall reſervatory 

of water: as the baſcn of a jet d'eau, or fountain; the ba ſon 

of a port, of a bath, Sc. which laſt Vitruvius calls Ilabrum. 

Ge FOUNTAIN, | 

Bacox is likewiſe uſed for a dock. See Dock. _ 

BASS *, in muſic, that part of a concert which is the moſt 
heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt, deepeſt and longeſt ſounds; 
or which is played on the largeſt pipes, or ſtrings of a com- 
mon inſtrument, or on inſtruments larger than ordinary, for 
the purpoſe. See Muse and PART. : 

* I: is called baſs, from the Italian bao , of the Latin baſis, 
as being the foundation of the harmony. 
Muſicians hold the baſs the principal part of a concert, and 
the foundation of the compoſition: though ſome will have 
the treble the chief part; which others only make a circum- 
ſtance, or ornament. See HARMONY. ; 

Cuunter-Bass, is a ſecond bais, where there are ſeveral in the 
ſame concert, ; : ; 

Therogh-BASE, is that which proceeds, without interruption, 
from the beginning of a muſical compolition to the end.— 
By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the ſenging baſs, 
and the beſſis , wialins, which make pauſes from time to 
time. 

The thorozgh baſs is the harmony made by baſs viols, theor- 
bo's, or the like, continuing to play, both while the voices 
fine, and the other inſtruments perform their part; and alſo 
filling the intervals when any of thoſe ſtop. 

M. Broſſard obſerves, the thorough baſs to be a part of the 
modern muſic; firſt invented in 1600, by an Italian, called 
Ludovico Viadana. 

It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other baſſes by figures 
over the notes; which figures are proper only tor the organ, 
harpſicord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute. —But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, a thiraugh baſs is not always figured, though it ought 
fo to be. x | 

BASSON, or Basso0KN, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes; 
terving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, &c. 

To make it more portable, it divides into two parts, whence 
it alſo bears the denomination fagot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped, like large flutes, A 
good bfi is ſaid to be worth four or five hundred piſtoles, 

BASSO liebe, or Bas relief, a piece of ſculpture, the figures 

whereof do not project far, or ſtand out from the ground with 
their ful proportion. 
I. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of relievs's; in the firſt 
the front figures appear almoſt with their full relievo, called 
ali; relievo; in the ſecond they do but ſtand out one half, called 
mezz9 relicua; and in the third, much leſs, which is the pro- 
per baſſo relievo, as in coins, vaſſes, &c. See RELIEVO. 

A550 S alto, in law. See the article AL ro. 
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that of the violin, except that it is much larger. It is ſtruck 
like that, with a bow; but has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, di- 
viced by half ſtops, or ſemĩi- tones. See VIE. 
he ſound it yields is much more grave, ſweet, and agree- 
able than that of the violin, and of much nobler effect in a 
concert. See ViOLIN. 3 
BASTARD, a natural child, or one born out of lawful wed- 
loc. See CHILDREN. 3 | 
A baftard differs from one born in adultery, or inceſt, in 
that the parents of the former are free, or allowed to marry, 
which thoſe of the latter are not. Sce MaRRIAGE, ADUL- 
TERY, CONCUBINE, SGS. PP 
The 5% garde, or natural ſons of a king in France, are princes 
when owned; thoſe of a prince, or nobleman, are gentle- 
Ben; but thoſe of a gentleman are only plebeians, and pay 
uxcs accordingly, | 2 e | 
che French laws, baſtards cannot inherit before they are 
legitimated; nor have heirs, except their own children begot 
de ae for want of theſe, their inheritance devolves on 
ing. a Sr N 
9. the Roman law, the mother inherited from her baſtard 
a0 on vice verſa: but there was a great difference be- 
1 a/tards, nothi, and thoſe they called /purious, The law 
Hil own the latter, nor allow them ſuſtenance, becauſe 
cy were born in common and uncertain proftitution, I. 


BAS 
in concubinage, which reſembles marriage, inherited from 
their mothers, and had a right to demand ſuſtenance of their 
natural fathers, - They were looked upon as domeſtic czedi- 
tors, that ought to be treated the more favourably, for being 
the innocent product of their parents crimes. Solon would 
have it, that the parents ſhould be deprived of their paternal 
authority over their Y,, becauſe, as they were only pa- 
rents for pleaſure, that ought to be their only reward, 
Anciently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 
from inheriting after their fathers ab inteſtato: but they might 
be appointed heirs in general. The emperor Arcadius and 
Honorius made a reſtriction, that when there were legitimate 
children, the hard, ſhould only come in for a twelfth, to 
be ſhared with their mother. Juſtinian afterwards ordered. 
that they might come in for halt; and ſuccced @b inte/tet, for 
a ſixth, when there were legitimates. 
Baſtardt might be legitimated by ſubſequent marriage, or by 
the emperor's letters. Only the king in France, and the king 
and parliament in England, can give a right of legitimacy, 
and a power to inherit. The emperor Anaſtaſius allowed fa- 
thers to legitimate their ba//ards by adoption alone: but this 
was aboliſhed by Juſtin and Juſtinian, left by this indulgence 
they ſhould authorize concubinage. The pope has ſometimes 
legitimated ba/tards. Nay, the holy ſee has on ſome occa- 
ſions diſpenſed not only with illegitimatcs, but with the off- 
ſpring of adultery, as to ſpiritual conſiderations, in allowing 
of their promotion to epiſcopacy. 
Baſtards not legitimated, may diſpoſe of their goods by do- 
nation when alive, or by will afterwards. Thoſe legitimated 
by ſubſequent marriage, are in the ſame ſtate, and enjoy the 
ſame right, with thoſe born in wedloc: but thoſe who are 
legitimated by the king's letters, are not eſteemed legiti- 
mate, or capable of inheriting, but with regard to ſuch of 
their parents as have conſented to their legitimation. Pope 
Clement VII. by his bull, forbad a prieſt to reſign his bene- 
hce to his ba/tard. 
A baftard's arms ſhould be croſſed with a bar, fillet, or tra- 
verſe from the left to the right. They were not formerly 
allowed to carry the arms of their father, and therefore they 
invented arms for themſelves; and this is {till done by the 
natural ſons of a king. 
Baſtards cannot be admitted to ſimple benefices, or. the loweſt 
orders, or more than a ſimple benefice, without one from the 
pope: nor are they allowed to bear office without the prince's 
letters. 
A taftard, by the law of England, cannot inherit land as 
heir to his father; nor can any perſon inherit land as heir to 
him, but one that is heir to his body. If a child be begotten 
by him, who doth marry the woman after the child's birth, 
yet is it in judgment of the law a ba/tard, though the church 
holds it legitimate, —If one marry a woman and die before 
night, and never bed her, and ſhe have a child after, it is 
atcounted his child, and legitimate.—If a man or woman 
marry again, and have iſſue by the ſecond wife or huſband, 
whilſt the firſt is living, ſuch iſſue is a baſtard, If a woman 
clope with a ſtranger, and have a child by him, her huſband 
being within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſhall in- 
herit the huſband's lands. He that gets a baſtard in the hun- 
dred of Middleton, in Kent, forfeits all his goods and chat- 
tels to the king. 
BASTARD diſeaſes, Sc. See SPURIOUS. 
BASTARD dittany, Sc. Sce DITTANY. 1 
BASTERNA x, a kind of vehicle, or chariot, uſed by the 
ancient Roman ladies. See LITT ER. | 
* Papias thinks, that bafterna was firſt wrote for weſierna ; Rol- 
weid ſays, it ſhould be via flerna, which he concludes from 
Ifidere, who ſays, baſterna, wie flerna. But the word ſeems 
better derived from the Greek Cg, porte, I carry. 
Salmaſius obſerves, that the bafterna ſucceeded the lectica; br 
litter ; from whence it differed very little, except that the 
litter was borne on the ſhoulders of flaves, and the ba/terna 
borne or drawn by beafts. Caſaubon fays, it was borne by 
"mules, F. Daniel, Mabillon, Cc. affert it was drawn by 
oxen, to go the more gently: and Gregory de Touts gives 
an inftance of its being drawn by wild bulls. The inſide 
they called cavea, cage: it had ſoft cuſhions or beds, beſides 
8 on each ſide, like out chariots. 


© 


thence into other countries; and to this we owe our char iots; 
which, though we call them currus, yet have they no con- 
formity to the ancient currus, but are in effect baſterna's im- 


proved. See Co Ac. : | gi 
The baftirng appears alſo to have been uſed in war, for car- 
rying of baggage, | 


BASTILE, denotes a ſmall, antique caſtle, fortified with 
turrets, See CASTLE, and TowER. TI 
Suech is the baſtile of Paris, which ſeems the only caſtle that 
has retained the name: it was begun to be built in 1369, by 
order of Charles V. and finiſhed in 1383, under the reign 
of his ſucceſſor. Its chief uſe is for the cuſtody of ſtate-pri- 
ſoners. i 

BAS TI ON, in the modern fortification, a huge maſſive of 

earth uſually faced with ſods, ſometimes with brick, rarely 

with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, whereof it is a 


Wn has d . | The forr y | 
abet patrem, cu; pater eff populus. The former ſort, born 


principal part. See DEMIBAST TON. 
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This anſwers to what in the ancient fortification is called| Capital of a BASTION. | Carr ar 
4 bulwark. | Gorge of a BASTION, See the ati 3G ace were | 
11 A baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two flanks, —The faces Diſtance of the BAS io. | DisTaxce The 
ane are the lines BC and CS, (Tab. Fortificat. fig. 1.) including BasT10N company of France. See COMpaANy, i remed 
i the angle of the baſtion. Sce Face.— The flauks are the lines BASTON®*, in law, is uſed for one of the warde f tempe 
N BA, 8D. See FLANK. fleet's men, who attends the king's courts with a == the preſcr 
| The union of the two faces makes the outmoſt or ſaliant| for taking ſuch to ward as are committed by the De the lu 
| angle, called alſo the angle of the baſtion, B CS. likewiſe attends on ſuch priſoners as are ſuffered to 8} Fo, The e 
i = 1 the two faces to the two flanks, make the ſide by licence. * TirsTAvEs. So at Large nels k 
1 angles, called the ſhoulders or epaules of the baſtion, | The word is French, where it literally ſigni weigh 
L | And the union of the two —— ends 2 the = to the two technically a verge or mace. e © ff; an joot, 
10 curtins, the angles of the flanks of the ba/tion.—Sce Tab. r- BAs Tron, or BA TOO, in architecture, denotes a mould! weigh 
bl tific. fig. 21. lit. oo. Fc. pp. the baſe of a column, otherwiſe called a tore. Sce Tok the n1 
1 The foundation of the baſtion, i. e. of a work conſiſting of | Archit. fig. 3. and 24. lit. t. See alſo Tort. 4. ſquare 
if flanks and faces, is that great rule in fortification, viz. that BAS TON, or BaTooN, in heraldry, a kind of bend whi h foot e 
| | every part of a work muſt be ſeen and defended, from only one third of the uſual breadth. See Benp. ch ka ber ol 
ſome other part: mere angles therefore are not ſufficient, | The baft:n does not go from ſide to fide of the eſcutche Troy. 
but flanks and faces are indiſpenſably requiſite.—If the the bend or ſcarf does, but is broken off ſhort, in fits ar, mixes 
baſtions EFG and H IK, fig. 26. conſiſted of faces alone, | truncheon: its uſe is as a mark of baſtardy. ; OY juices. 
the angles G and H could not be defended from the lines FG BASTON alſo ſignifies the earl marſhal's aft Ther 
or IH. But if the ba/tizn conſiſt of flanks and faces, as BATCHELOR. See the article BAchELoR chetel 
AB CS D, all the points may be defended from the flanks; BA T-F O W LIN G, a method of catching birds in the night Bayna 
there being none, v. gr. in the face BC, but what may be| by lighting ſome ſtraw or torches near the place where ff f Artificia 
defended from the oppoſite flank E L, nor any in the curtin| are at rooſt: for, upon beating them up, they fly to the ſons 3 
j AE, but may be defended from the adjacent flanks BA and] flames, where, being amazed, they are eaſily eavghe in ne Aquens 
ith EL; nor any in one flank BA, but may be defended from] or beat down with buſhes fixed to the ends of poles, Ge 5 other 
| the other E L. BATH, BaLNEUMu, a convenient receptacle of water for Aques 
j or the proportions of the faces, they are not to be leſs than] perſons to waſh, or phunge in, either for health or pleaſ 6 
r oe Rhineland perches, nor more than thirty, Sce WATER. | FOE times 
The flanks of ba/tions are better as they are longer, provided | Baths are either natural or artificial. Natural, again e 
they ſtand at the ſame angle under the line of defence: hence either ht or cold. ; * plants 
the flank muſt ſtand at right angles to the line of defence. Hit BaThs, called by the ancients ermæ, owe theit orisi bathe: 
Indeed, in the ancient fortification, the flank is made per- | partly to the admixture of, ſulphurous particles, while * In F 
pendicular to the curtin, fo as to have the angle out of the] water is paſſing through its ſubterraneous camaks or rather 8 
enemies eye; but this is now provided for, by withdrawing | while it creeps through beds and mines of ſulphur, Se. and 7 
the lower part of the flank two or three perches, towards the] partly to the fumes and vapours exhaling through the res ahn 
| capital line: which part thus withdrawn, is better if made of the earth where ſulphur is, either pure or impure in Fees 
. concave, than rectilinear; and if double, with a ditch be- coals, amber, Sc. — Though in moſt hot baths there 8 like- 1 
© tween, than if ſingle. wiſe mixed particles of iron, allom, nitre, and other mineral __ ; 
| The buſineſs of diſpoſing the flanks of ba/tions makes the prin- | bodies, which give them an acid aſtringent taſte, on 
| _ Cipal part of fortification; it is that on which the defence] The chief hot baths in our country ate that near Wells in 3 
| principally depends, and which has introduced the various Somerſetſhire; and thoſe others at Buxton and Matlock in _ 
1 forms and manners of fortifying, See FoRTITIcATION. Derbyſhire, which latter however are rather warm or tepid 8 
| If the angle of the ba/tzon be leſs than fixty degrees, it will] than hot, Dry Ba 
| be too ſmall to give room for guns; and beſides, ſo acute as] In the city of Bath are four hot baths: one triangular, called 1 
to be eaſily beaten down by the enemies guns: to which may] the croſs bath, from a croſs that formerly ſtood in the mil þ . 
be added, that it will either render the line of defence too] of it; the heat of which is more gentle than the others, be- = 
long, or the flanks too ſhort: it muſt therefore be more than | cauſe it has fewer ſprings.— The ſecond is the hot bath, which — 
ſixty degrees; but whether or no it ſhould be a right angle, heretofore was much hotter than the reſt, when it was not ſo aan 
ſome intermediate angle between ſixty and ninety, or even| large as it now is.— The other two are the king's and queen's —_ 
whether or no it ſhould exceed a right angle, is ſtill diſputed. | baths, divided only by a wall; the laſt having no ſpring, but Thi: 
Hence it follows, that a triangle can never be fortified, in| receiving the water from the king's bath, which is about ſixty ſti l 
regard either ſome or all of the angles will be either ſixty de-] feet ſquare, and has in the middle of it many hot ſprings, wi 
grees, or leſs than ſixty. which render its healing quality more effectual.— Each of ou 
Baſtians are of divers kinds, ſolid, void, flat, cut, &c. theſe is furniſhed with a pump to throw out water upon the Bath: 
S. lid BasTIONsS are thoſe that are filled up entirely, and have] diſeaſed, where it is required. build 
the earth equal to the height of the rampart, without any | The waters abound with a mineral ſulphur: they are hot, of Bath 
void ſpace towards the centre, a blueiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend forth thin va- un 
Void or Hallo BasT1oNs are thoſe ſurrounded with a rampart, | pours.— They do not paſs through the body like moſt other mes 
and parapet only ranging round their flanks and faces, ſo as mineral waters; though if ſalt be added, they purge preſent- The 
to leave a void ſpace towards the centre; where the ground] ly. On ſettlement they afford a black mud, which is uſed miliu 
is fo low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment can| by way of cataplaſm in aches; of more ſervice to ſome than rema; 
a in the centre, but what will lie under the fire of the] the waters themſelves: the like they depoſite on diſtillation, laths 
elieged. and no other. | "hi 
Flat BASTION, is a baſtion built on a right line in the middle} Dr. Aſtendoff found the colour of the ſalt drawn from the dane 
of a Curtin, when it is too long to be defended by the ba/tizn king's and het bath, yellow; and that from the croſs bath, "ne 
at its extremes. white; whence he concludes, that the croſs bath has mote b 
Cut BAS'TION is that, whoſe point is cut of, and in lieu thereof | allom and nitre than the hotter, which abound more wi bad pe 
| has a re- entering angle, or an angle inwards with two points | fulphur; and yet the crof5 bath is found to looſen ſhrunk . Knights « 
| outwards; ſometimes allo called, baſtion with a tenaille ; uſed | news, by which it ſhould ſeem to abound much with allom: Richa 
| either, when, without ſuch a contrivance, the angle would] it is barſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks the hand four ; 
be too acute, or when water or other impediment hinders | more. — The croſs bath preys cn filver, and all of them on ty-ſix 
the carrying on the baſtion to its full extent, iron, but none on braſs. at heals 
Compoſed BaSTION is, when the two ſides of the interior poly- Hot BATHING, it is obſerved, increaſes the weight of the body It was 
| gon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo unequal, for the preſent, but cauſes a plentiſul perſpiration afterwards; ſpurs; 
Regular Bas 10 is that which hath its due proportion of faces, though not fo great as ſet down by Dr. Keill, who makes it gradus 
| Hanks, and gorges; the faces being of an equal length, the] amount to 14 pound in an hour's time. By Mr. Martyn; nation 
N 7 2 57 ſame, and the two angles of the ſhoulder equal, experiment at Buxton, it was only 5 ounces in one hour, 20 The 
| 7 * wy As TON is where this proportion and equality is not from 8 to 12 ounces in an hour and half. Phil, Tran. N at the 
| | : LINE : 407. P. 27. of Wa 
| us Bas rio is where the irregularity of the lines and Tie is Ap theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the Wile, 
5 ang af makes the baſtian out of thape, AS when it wants one] head, as palſies, Fe. in cuticular diſeaſes, a8 leproſies, (, Camde 
„ of = emi-gorges; one ſide of the interior polygon being too] obſtructions and conſtipations of the bowels, the us 5e 1300, 
[ | Demi. B r ſtone, and in moſt diſeaſes of women and children. — ** Was tc 
1 OT oy on. LIES 27 * but one face and one flank; | baths have performed many cures, and are commonly uſ * juſtice 
$f To fortif 8 of a r eee « at remedy nene wm_ b 2 
by 8 y He doll Place that is too acute, they cut off ceed well, if they agree with the conſtitution of the pate pleaſu 
1 e point, and make two demie in, which form a tenaille, but whether they will agree or not, cannot be known WI bath, 
| ag] : ee 155 1 chief uſe is before a hornwork | out trial. f 105 dome 
|} rownwork, See TENAILLE, Cold Bar us were long baniſhed out of medicine, thous l have b 
if n that, which on the plain of the great baſtion| ancients had them in the greateſt eſteem: but the inmprore axon 
| _ 0 ae aſtion built higher, ſomewhat after the manner| ments accruing to phyſic from geometry and mechanics, bal lon 
wet of © L Fails #3) or oy e feet between the. brought them into uſe again; and the preſent age — chu 1 
ot of the higher. abundance of noble cures performed by them, and "et he 
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te long attempted in vain by the moſt powerful medicines. | 
= of Id 3ath is found one of the moſt univerſal and innocent 
4 N52 vet diſcovered. It is ſerviceable in moſt chronic diſ- 
ae and reckoned ſo ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes 
oleribe it in a beginning phthiſis, or conſumption, when 
1 uns are but ſlightly affected. N ; 
The effect of cold bathing is attributed not only to its chil- 

and conſtringing power, but in ſome meaſure to the 
- "ht of the water. For. ſuppoſing a perſon immerged two 
2 and the area of his ſkin to be fifteen foot, he ſuſtains a 
ah of water, added to that of the air, =2280 tb, For 2, 
"he number of cubical feet of water preſſing upon a foot 
late of the ſkin x 76, the number of pounds in a cubical 
— of water, is =152 ; which x 15, the ſuppoſed num- 
ber of ſquare feet on the ſurface of the body, is =2280 th, 
Troy, —Beſides, the water in bathing enters the body, and 
mixes with the blood, and dilutes this as well as the other 
Tue riſe and proa reſs of cold bathing, and the cures effected 
thereby, are deſcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer's, and Dr. 
Baynard's buxconma, or Hiſtory of cold bathing. ; 
Artificial BATHS, are various, according to the various occa- 
(ons; ſome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, &c. 
Aqueous BATHS are thoſe prepared from common plants, and 
other ſubſtances of emollient, reſolvent and nervine kinds. 
Ames baths ſometimes conſiſt of milk and emollient herbs, 
roſe-water, &c. when the deſign is to humectate; at other 
times of bran and water, when the deſign is only to cleanſe : 
ſometimes again, they are made of a decoction of roots and 
plants, with an addition of ſpirit of wine, when a perſon 
hathes for a great pain or tumour, &c, 
In Vapour BATHS where the fume or ſteam of ſome de- 
coction is received upon the body to promote a perſpiration. 
— Theſe are alſo by ſome called balnea Lacbnica. 
Vapour baths are when the patient is not plunged into what is 
prepared for the bath, but only receives its ſteam upon thoſe 
parts of his body which require it: as in ſome diſtempers of 


ceives the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, &c. 

To theſe may be added the bagnio, where people are made to 

feat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot water; 

after which they generally go into a hot bath. See BAG N IO. 

Dy Bar us are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of lea- 
ther, and the like, See SAND, | 


Cure reſpiration. 


SUDATORY, 


more for the ſake of pleaſure than health. 


bad pendant baths, hanging in the air. 


four ; though his ſucceſſor Henry IV. increaſed them to for- 


ty-lix, Their motto was Tres in uno, ſigniſying the three 


theological virtues, 


the fundament, and womb, where the patient fits and re- : 


The ſame name is ſometimes alſo given to another kind of 
bath, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit of wine : the 
patient being placed in a convenient cloſe chair for the recep- 
tion of the fume, which riſes and provokes ſweat in a plentiful | Angle of a BATTALION. ANGLE. 
manner: care is here taken to keep the head out, and ſe- See the article 


This bath has been found very effeCtual in removing old, ob- 
ſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal complaints; and will 
often compleat a cure left unperformed by ſalivation. See 


BaTHs, BALNBA, in architecture, denote large pompous 
buildings among the ancients, erected for the ſake of bathing. 
Baths made a part of the ancient gymnaſia, See GyMNa- 
SIUM, and GYMNAST 1Cs.—Though they were frequented 


The moſt magnificent baths were thoſe of Titus, Paulus .- 
milius, and Diocletian, of which there are ſome ruins til] 
remalning, It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 856 public 
laths, Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of the Ro- 
mans, appeared in nothing more viſible, than in their baths,| See Door. | 


deneca complains, that the baths of plebeians were filled from|BATTERING, the attacking a place, work, or the like, 
ver pumps; and that the freed-men trod on gems. Ma- 


crobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a voluptuary, who] Je BATTER in breach, battre en breche, is to play m_—_ 


Knights of the Ba TH, a military order in England, inſtituted by 
Richard II. who ordained that there ſhould be no more than 


„ 

was revived under king George J. by a ſolemn creation of 4 
great number of knights, 
BAT H metal. See the article METAL. . 
BAT HMUS, or BaTamis, Ga, or Gab uig, an appel- 

lation given to ſuch cavities of bones as receive the promi- 
nences of other bones into them. See BON E. 
BATON, or BaToown, See the article BasTow.- 
BATRACHITES®, among ancient naturaliſts, a kind of 

gem, found in Egypt, denominated ſrom its reſemblance in 
colour to a frog. 

The word is formed from the Greek Hoc v oc, rana, a frog. 

BATRACHOMYOMACH TA b, a, of the ops 


and the mice; the title of a fine burleſque poem, uſually aſcribed 
to Homer. 


The word comes from the Greek Bxlpayer, frog, mr, 
mouſe, and way, pugna. 
The ſubje& of the war is the death of Pſycharpax, a mouſe, 
ſon of Toxartes, who being mounted on the back of Phyſi- 
gnates, a frog, on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had 
invited him, was ſeized with fear when he ſaw himſelf in the 
middle of the pond, fo that he tumbled off and was drowned. 
Phyſignates being ſuſpected to have ſhook him off with de- 
ſign, the mice demanded ſatisfaction, and unanimouſly de- 
clared war againſt the frogs. 1 
Stephens, Nunneſius, and other modern authors, take the 
poem not to be Homer's 3 but ſeveral of the ancients ſeem of 
another opinion ; and Statius, who wrote under Domitian, 
makes no doubt of it. 
BATTABLE*® ground, denotes land lying between England 
and Scotland, heretofore in queſtion to which it belonged, 
when they were diſtin&t kingdoms. g 


* The word imports as much as /itigious, or diſputable ground : 
from battre, to beat, fight. l 


BATTA LION“, in the military art, a little body of in- 
fantry ranged in form of battel, and ready to engage. See 

ARMY. | | 
* 'The word comes from battel, an engagement of two armies, 
Sc. and that from battualia, the place where two men 


 fght; or from baztalia, the exerciſe of people who learn 
to fight. 


A battalion uſually contains from 5 to 800 men, of which 
one third were formerly pikes in the middle, and the other 


men it conſiſts of is not determined. | 

Battalions are uſually drawn up with fix men in file, or one 
before another. Some regiments conſiſt but of one batta- 
lion, which is too few ; others more numerous are divided 
into four or five, which are too many, See REGIMENT, 


Fraizing a BATTALION. FRAIZING, 

Square BATTALION. SQUARE. 

BATTEYN, a name which the workmen give to a ſcantling 
of wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and about 
an inch thick ; the length being pretty conſiderable, but un- 
determined. 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors, & c. which are 
not framed of whole deal, c. with tiles, rails, and pan- 
nels, like wainſcot, but are made to appear as if they were, 
by means of theſe pieces, or battens, bradded on the plain 
board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs them, and up 
and down. 
Hence batten-doors, or windows, are ſuch as ſeem to be 
wainſcot ones, but are not. Theſe are ſaid to be either /ingle 
or double, as the battens are fitted on to one fide, or to both. 


— 


with heavy artillery. See BATTERY. 


on a work, as the angle of a halt-moon, in order to demoli 
and make a gap therein. See BREACH. 

In this, they obſerve, never to fire a ſingle piece againſt the 
top of the wall ; but all towards the bottom ; 3, 4, 5 or 6 
foot from the ground : they alſo fire par camarade, all toge- 
ther, till they perceive the earth fall from behind the lining 


15 vas the cuſtom to bathe before they received the golden] of the rampart. Savin. Nowv. Ecel. Milit. p. 248. 


Purs; but this was only obſerved at firſt, being afterwards 


BAT TERING- pieces, or pieces of battery. See CANNON. 


$7adually dropt: however, it was this occaſioned the denomi- BATTERY“, in the military art, denotes an eminence caſt 


nation of knights 4 the bath. 
he order of krght 
at the coronation of 


Wiſe, 


Camden and others ſay, Henry IV. was the inſtitutor in 
f 399, and upon this occaſion: that prince being in the bath, 
; 100 by ſome knight, that two widows came to demand 
Jultice of him; when his majeſty leaping out of the bath, 


Sd, He ought to prefer doing juſtice to his ſubjects to the 


Is of the ag and thereupon created ais of the 
Some authors, however, will have the order of the bath to 


ave been on foot long before Henry IV. even as early as the 


"Say times at leaſt it is certain the bath hath been uſed] 
in the creation of knights, in France; though | 


ong before, 


the s 
e Was no order of knights under this name. 


e ord * * | 50 
0 , * 0 = Bath, after remaining many years extinct, 


Ne 17, 


of the bath is ſcarce ever conferred, but 


up, whereon to plant artillery, that it may play to better ad- 
vantage. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. u. 33. and fig. 23. See alſo 


Io kings, or the inauguration of a prince] CounTERBATTERY. 
of Wales, or duke of York. They wear a red ribbon belt- 


The word is French, formed of battre, to beat, ftrike. 


In all batteries, the open ſpace left to put the muzzles of the 
great guns out at, are called embrazures; and the diſtances 
between the embrazures, merlons *, — The guns are generally 
about twelve foot diſtant one from another, that the parapet 
may be ſtrong, and the gunners have room to work. 

There are alſo batteries of mortars, the ſame with thoſe of 
cannon, except that they have no merlons. See MoaTar 
and Bows. HY: 


The battery of a camp is uſually ſurrounded with a trench 
and palliſades at the bottom, as alſo with a parapet on the 
top, having as many: holes as there are pieces of artillery, and 
two redoubts on the wings, or certain places of arms ca- 


„ 


defence. 85 1 ; 
1 5 1 Eee EE Sunk 


two thirds muſquets poſted on the wings: but the number of 


pable of covering the troops which are appointed for their 


—— — 7 


N 


BAT 


Sunk or buried BATTERY, is that whoſe platform is ſunk or let 
down into the ground, with trenches cut in the earth againſt 
the muzzles of the guns, to ſerve for embrazures. ; 
This ſort, which the French call batterie en terre, and rui- 
nante, is generally uſed upon the firſt making approaches, to 

beat down the parapet of the place. | 

Cr:ſ5-BATTERIES, are two batteries at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, which play a-thwart one another at the 
ſame time, and upon the ſame point, forming right angles ; 
where, what one bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 

BATTERY denfilade, is one which ſweeps the whole length of 
a ſtrait line, a ſtreet, Sc. See ENFILADE, 

BATTERY en echarpe, is that which plays obliquely, 

BATTERY de revers, or murdering battery, is one that plays 
on the back of any place ; and being placed on an eminence, 
ſees into it. 

BATTERY joint, or far camerade, or cameretta, is when ſeve- 
ral guns play at the ſame time upon one place. 

BATTERY # rage, is that uſed to diſmount the enemy's 
cannon, 

BaTTERY, in Jaw, denotes an act that tends to the breach of 

the peace of the realm, by ſtriking, beating, or offering other 
violence to another's perſon. 
Battery is frequently confounded with aſſault, though in law 
they are different offences; for that in the treſpaſs for aſſault 
and battery, one may be found guilty of the aſſault, yet ac- 
quitted of the battery : there may therefore be aſſault without 
battery; but battery always implies an aſſault. See ASSAULT, 
Manim, c. 

BATTEURS 4eſ/trade, ſcouts, or horſemen ſent out before, 
and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, to make 
diſcoveries ; of which they are to give an account to the ge- 
neral. See RECONNOITRE, Ec. 

BATTLE, an action which paſſes between two armies 
ranged in order of battle, and who engage in a country ſuffi- 
ciently open for them to encounter in front, and at the 
ſame time, or at leaſt for the greater part of the line to en- 
gage, while the remainder remains in ſight, by reaſon of ſome 
difficulty which hinders it from entering ſo readily into action, 
with a front equal to that which may be oppoſed to it by the 
enemy, See ARMY. 

Other great actions, though generally of a longer duration, 
and even frequently attended with greater ſlaughter, are only 
called fights, by the French combats. Feug. Mem. c. 80. 
A batile loſt almoſt always draws with it the loſs of the artil- 
lery of the army, and frequently alſo that of the baggage: con- 
ſequently, as the army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in face till it have repaired thoſe loſſes, it is forced to leave 
the enemy a long time maſter of the country, and at liberty 
to execute all its ſchemes. Whereas a great fight loſt is rarely 
attended with a loſs of all the artillery, and ſcarce ever of 
the baggage, becauſe the two armies not meeting in front, the 
can only have ſuffered in the part that has been engaged. 
Feug. loc. cit. | 
An ingenious modern author remarks, that it is not, uſually, 
the real loſs ſuſtained in a battle (that is, of ſome thouſands 
of men) that proves ſo fatal to a ſtate z but the imaginary loſs, 
and diſcouragement, which deprives it of the uſe of thoſe ver 
powers which fortune had left it. Conſid. ſur les Cauſ. de la 
Grand. des Rom. c. 4. p. 39. | 
The hiſtory of 4aez/es is only the hiſtory of the faults and 
overſights of generals: luckily enough the miſtakes of the 
two oppoſite commanders generally balance one another : one 
of thein makes a fault, and the other overlooks, or does not 
take advantage of it, M. de Feuquiere's Remarks ſur la Guerre 
is little elſe but a recital of miſtakes on both ſides : he ſcarce 
ſpeaks of one modern general, except 'Turenne, Luxembourg, 
and the prince of Conde, whoſe conduct was not full of them: 
Crequi, and Catinat, were guilty of great ones, which how- 


ever they compenſated by their judicious conduct on other oc- | 


caſions. Feug. ubi ſupra. 


For Naval BATTLES, or ſea-fights, —It is obſervable that the | 
ancient and uſual way of fighting in our fleets was board and | 


board, yard-arm and yard-arm, through and through ; and 


not at a diſtance in a line or half- moon, as is now done: which | 
practice our old ſailors ſay they were ſtrangers to.—For this 
reaſon our guns are ſhorter, and of larger bore than thoſe of | 
the French, which are adapted to the method of fighting in | 


line of battle; as being longer, and carrying farther, So that 
we engage with them in this way at a diſadvantage.—TIt has 
been often found that their balls will fly over our ſhips, before 

ours can reach them by a mile. Dennis Eff. on Navy, ſect. 2. 

BATTLE is alſo uſed figuratively for a repreſentation of a Battle 
in ſculpture, painting or the like.—The battles of Alexander 
in the gallery of the Louvre, painted by le Brun, are held by 
the French the nobleſt pieces of painting that have been done 
on this fide the Alps. Lit. Tourn. to Paris. 


Line of BATTLE. LINE. 
Order 8 See the ) ORDER. 
mo” ATTLE, 1 SQUARE, 
rial by BATTLE. | DuteL, Crampton, c. 
Attainder by BATTLE. ATTAINDER, 


BATTLEMENTS, in the military art, indentures, or | 


notches on the top of a wall, parapet, or other building, in | 
5.244 I : . 


form of embrazures, for the ſake of lookin 
&c. much affected in the old fortification. & rough then, 
BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a multiplying of words . 
out occaſion, or a needleſs repetition of the ſame * 
things over and over. See REPETITION, Oc. 
BATTOON, BarToon, or BAs TON. See Bas roy 
BAT TUS, an order of penitents at Avignon, and in b 
vence, whoſe piety carries them to exerciſe ſeyere diſci ha 
upon themſelves, both in public and private, See Pf N 
TENT. | ws 
oe oe S 
„ in war, bruſh-faggots, made with 
B length. See FAscIN Es. _- | he bruſh a. 
AY, in geography, denotes a little gulph ; or an 
ſea, ſtretching up into the land ; 42 larger in 2 
within, than at its entrance, which is called the mu 1 
bay. See GULPH. | Fi 
LAY, likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or pond-head made uy a 
height, to keep in ftore , of water for driving the wheel o 
—— 0 — — an iron _ by the ſtream that come; 
thence through a paſſage, or flood-gate, called the ben. 
See Jenes, la, Se. noe . 
Among huntſmen, deer are ſaid to bay, or be at bay, when 
after being hard run, they turn bead againſt the n 
See HUNTING. 
Bay is alſo a ſort of woollen fuß, made chiefly in Col : 
"oh there is a hall, — 2 Dutch Bay hal, ws wel 
hall. 
None ſhall weave in Colcheſter any bay known by the name 
of four- and-fifties, ſixties, ſixty-eights, eighties, or hundred bays 
but within two days after weaving ſhall carry it to the Dutch 
Bay-hall, to be viewed and ſearched ; that it ma appear 
whether it be well and ſubſtantially wrought, before it he 
carried to be ſcoured and thicked : no fuller or thicker to re. 
ceive ſuch bay before it have been ſtamped or marked at the 
faid hall. 12 Car. 2. c. 22. 
Bay ſalt. See the article SALT. | 
Bavy-yarn, is a denomination ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly with 
woollen-yarn, 10 & 1I V. 3. c. 10. 5 C. 2. c. 21. See 
YARN, Cc. | 
BAYONET, a ſhort, broad dagger, made lancet-faſhion, 
and having, inſtead of an hilt, an hollow iron handle to fix 
it to the end of a muſket, ſo as not to hinder its firing or 
charging. 
Bayonets are of great ſervice to the dragoons and fuzileers, af- 
ter they have ſpent their powder and ball. 

T his inſtrument is alſo uſed in hunting the boar or bear ; for 
which purpoſe it is made larger than for the military uſe, 
BAYS, in commerce, a kind of coarſe, open woollen ſtuff, 
having a long nap ; ſometimes frized on one fide, and ſome- 

times not frized, according to the uſes it is intended for, 
This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom with 
two treddles, like flannel.— The 2 of bays is very 
conſiderable in England, particularly about Colcheſter ; and 
in Flanders, about Liſle and Tournay, c. 

Formerly the French, as well as Italians, were furniſhed with 
bays from England ; but of late the French workmen have 
undertaken to counterfeit them, and ſet up manufaCtures ot 
their own : and that with ſucceſs ; eſpecially at Niſmes, 
Montpellier, &c. 

The export of bays is very conſiderable to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and wg 6 Their chief uſe is for linings, eſpecially in 
the army : the looking-glaſs-makers alſo uſe them behind 
their glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or quickſilver; and the cat 
makers to line their caſes, 


BDELLI UM *, BAEAAION, an aromatic gum, brought from 
the Levant, of ſome uſe both as a medicine, and a perfume. 
* The word is ſuppoſed to have been formed of the Hebrew 
9, bedollins, which the Engliſh tranſlators render by 
the appellation þde/lium. It is alſo written bedellium, bedelis 
ptellium, petalium, megalium, and telinum. 
There is much uncertainty concerning bdellium : we find men. 
tion of the name both among the ancient naturaliſts, and in 
ſcripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of theſe be the ſame 
with the modern kind. For the ſcripture bdellium, we knov 
little of it. Moſes deſcribes manna as of the colour of bal 
lium ; and Joſephus explains the paſſage, by ſaying it the 
gum of a tree reſembling the olive- tree; and that the mani? 
wherewith the Jews were fed in the deſart, reſembled this 
drug. But Scaliger and others ſet aſide this explication, 2 
own, they do not know what the bdellium mentioned in ſerip- 
ture is. 

BEACON, a ſignal for the better ſecuring the kingdam 
from foreign invaſions. See SIGNAL. 1 
On certain eminent places of the country are placed long - 
erected, whereon are faſtened pitch-barrels to be fired by 12" 

and ſmoke made by day, to give notice in a few bout © 

the whole kingdom of an approachin invaſion.— Tbeſe ae 
commonly called beacons ; whence alſo comes beaconage- 
 BRACONAGE, | | be 

Beacoxs are alſo marks and ſigns for the ſea; erected on * 

coaſts by the maſters, c. of Trinity-houſe, WhO — 

powered hereto by act of parliament, 8 El. c. 13. e F 

ker beacon having been blown down in the late ſtorm, 4 
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BEAD, in architecture, denotes a round moulding, carved in 


TV: Roll, among the Romiſh prieſts, a lift or catalogue of 


BEA DLE, or BEDeL, BEDELLUS, ſignifies a meſſenger 


BrapLle is alſo 


BEA 


is laid, till a beacon can be conveniently replaced. Advert. 
Jyin. Houſe. See BUOY. 
ONAGE“, money paid towards the maintenance of 
| See BEACON. 
P 8 , is derived from the Saxon beacnian, to nod, or 
ſew by a ſign : hence alſo the word beckor. 


ments, like beads in necklaces. See CHALET. 
— 4110 — aſtragal is carved bead-faſhion. See As- 
7 . _ — a ſort of beads plain, frequently ſet on the edge 
f each faſcia of an architrave ; ſometimes alſo on the lining- 
aged of a door-caſe ; and on the upper end of ſkirting- 
boards. See FasCIA, &c. | 
in a religious ſenſe. See CHAPLET, 


rſons, for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they are obliged to 
pr.” a certain number of prayers, c. which are told by 
means of their beads. See Mass, Osr1rT, &c. 


ar fa court, who cites men to appear, and anſwer. 
ha ares” uſed for an officer in x rar Fewer whoſe 
place it ĩs to walk before the maſters at all public proceſſions, 
Sc. with a MACE. 2 N ; 
come ſay they are called bedelli, from a corruption of pedelli, 
as ſerving and running on foot. Others from pedo, ſeu bacu- 
Iv, quia virga utebantur; forming pedellus from pedum, a kind 
of wand, which is their ſymbol ; and from pedellus, bedellus. 
Others derive the word from the Hebrew n bedal, ordi- 
nare, to range, or diſpoſe. e | 
Spelman, Voſfius, and Somner, derive beadle from the Saxon, 
3:42, a public crier; in which ſenſe biſhops, in ſome ancient 
Son manuſcripts, are called beadles of God, Dei bedelli.— 
The tranſlator of the Saxon New Teſtament, renders exadtor 
by bydele 3 and the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the 
laws of Scotland. 
BEAK, in architecture, a little fillet left on the edge of a 
larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant 
chin; anſwering to what Vitruvius calls mentum. 
Br Ak, or BeaK-head, of a ſhip, is that part without the 
ſhip, before the forecaſtle, which is faſtened to the ſtem, and 
is ſupported by the main knee: this is uſually carved and 
painted, and, beſides its uſe, makes the becoming part, or 
grace of a ſhip. See SHIP, . 
BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood in a build- | 
ing; being laid a-crofs the walls, and ſerving to ſupport th 
principal rafters of the roof. See RAFTER, c. : 
No houſe has leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. one at each 
head : into theſe the girders of the garret-floor are alſo 
framed ; and, if the building be timber, the teazle-tenons 
of the poſts. | 8 | 
The proportions of beams near London, are fixed by ſtatute, 
as follows: a beam 15 foot long, muſt be ſeven inches on one 
fide its ſquare, and five on the other: if it be 16 foot long, 
one {ide muſt be eight inches, the other fix : if 17 foot long, 
one fide muſt be ten inches, the other ſtx : in the country 


they uſually make them ftronger. Sir H. Wotton adviſes theſe | 


to be of the ſtrongeſt and moſt durable timber. 
Herrera tells us, that in Fer. Cortez's palace, in Mexico, | 
there were 7000 beams of cedar; but he muſt certainly uſe | 
the word beam in a greater latitude than we do. In effect, | 
the French, under poutre, beam, take in not only the pieces | 
which ſupport the rafters, but alſo thoſe which ſuſtain the | 
joiſts for the cielings. | 


dome of their beſt authors have conſidered the force or ſtrength | 


of beams, and brought their reſiſtence to a preciſe calculation; 
particularly M, Varignon, and M. Parent ; the ſyſtem of the 
latter is as follows, 

When, in a beam breaking parallel to its baſe, which is ſup- 
poſed to be a parallelogram, two plans of fibres, which were 
before contiguous, are ſeparated, there is nothing to be con- 
1ccred in thoſe fibres, but their number, bigneſs, tenſion be- 
lore they broke, and the lever by which they act; all theſe 


together making the ſtrength or refiſtence of the beam to be 


broke, See RESISTENCE. 


oppoſe then another beam of the ſame wood, where the baſe | 


5 likewiſe a parallelogram, and of any bigneſs, with regard to 
the other, at pleaſure; the height or thickneſs of each of theſe, 
when laid horizontal, being divided into an indefinite number 
of equal parts, and their breadth into the ſame number, in each 
of their baſes will be found an equal number of little qua- 
drangular cells, proportional to the baſes whereof they are 


parts, — Theſe then will repreſent little baſes, or which is 


the ſame thing, the thickneſſes of the fibres to be ſeparated 


'or the fracture of each beam: and ſince the number of cells 
equal in each, the ratio of the baſes of both beams will be 


ber and thickneſs, © 


| 


BEA 


it will ſtill be the ſame in both caſes; ſo that the doc: 
2 is entirely free, and unembaraſſed with any phyſical 
em. | 

Laſtly, it is evident the levers whereby the fibres of the two 
beams act, are repreſented by the height or depth of their baſes ; 
and of conſequence, the whole reſiſtence of each beam is the 
product of its baſe by its height; or, which is the ſame thing, 
the ſquare of the height multiplied by the breadth : which 
holds, not only in caſe of parallelogramatic, but alſo of el- 
liptic baſes. 

Hence, if the baſes of two beams be equal, though both their 
heights and breadths be unequal, their refiſtence will be as 
the heights alone ; and by conſequence, one and the ſame 
beam laid on the ſmalleſt fide of its baſe, will reſiſt more than 
when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt fituation gives it a 
greater height than the ſecond : and thus an elliptic baſe 
will reſiſt more, when laid on its greateſt axis, than on its 
ſmalleſt. 

Since in beams equally long, it is the baſes that determine 
the proportion of their weights or ſolidities; and ſince their 
baſes being equal, their heights may be different, two beams 
of the ſame weight may have reſiſtences differing to infinity: 
thus, if in the one the height of the baſe be conceived in- 


other the dimenſions of the baſe are infinite; the reſiſtence 
of the firſt will be infinitely greater than that of the ſecond, 
though their ſolidity and weight be the ſame. If therefore 
all required in architecture, were to have beams capable of 
ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time be of the leaſt 
weights poſſible, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as laths, and 
laid edge-wile, 

If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the 
ſum of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. gr. if they be either 
12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, Sc. ſo that the 
always make 24; and further, if they be ſuppoſed to be laid 
edge-wiſe; purſuing the ſeries, it will appear, that in the 
beam of 12 and 12 the reſiſtence will be 1728, and the ſoli- 
dity or weight 144 ; and that in the laſt, or 1 and 23, the re- 
ſiſtence will be 529, and the weight 23: the firſt therefore, 
which is ſquare, will have leſs than half the ſtrength of the 
laſt, with regard to its weight. 

Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common practice of cut- 
ting the beams out of trees as ſquare as poſſible, is ill huſban- 
dry: he hence takes occaſion to determine geometrically, 
what dimenſions the baſe of a beam, to be cut out of any tree 
propoſed, ſhall have, in order to its being of the greateſt poſ- 
ſible firength ; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular baſe 
being given, he determines the rectangle of the greateſt re- 
ſiſtence that can be inſeribed, and finds that the ſides muſt 
be nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees with obſervation. 

Hitherto the length of the beams has been ſuppoſed equal; if 
it be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much the leſs, as the 
beams are longer, 

To this may be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each end, 
breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its middle, does not 
only break at the middle, but alſo at each extreme; or if it 
does not actually break there, at leaſt immediately before the 
moment of the fracture, which is that of the equilibrium be- 
tween the reſiſtence and the weight, its fibres are as much 
ſtretched at the extremes, as in the middle. — So that of the 
weight ſuſtained by the middle there is but one third part 
which acts at the middle, to make the fracture; the other 
two only acting to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 

A beam may either be ſuppoſed loaden only with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at any diftance, 
or only with thoſe foreign weights. Since according to M. 
Parent the weight of a Mam is not ordinarily above 4 part of 
the load given it to ſuſtain, it is evident that in conſidering 
ſeveral weights they muſt all be reduced by the common rules 
to one common centre of gravity. 

M. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will be 
ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various baſes and lengths, 
fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppoſition that a piece of 
oak of an inch ſquare and a foot long, retained horizontally 
by the two extremes, will ſuſtain 315 tb. in its middle before 
it breaks, which it is found by experience it will. See em. 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1708. 8 

BEAM, among hunters, denotes the main ſtem of a deer's head, 
or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops; the 
little ſtreaks wherein are called circles. See HEAD. 


BEA Ms of a ſhip are the large, main, croſs timbers, which 


hold the ſides of a ſhip from falling together, and which alſo 
ſupport the decks and orlops. See SHIP. 

The main beam is next the main-maſt ; and from it they are 
reckoned by fi, ſecond, and third beam. The great beam of 
all is called the mid/hip beam. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 30, 45, 


ber-Bz AM. See the article CamBER-Beam.. 


that of the reſiſtence of their fibres, both with regard to num + | 61, 28. 91, 87. 


Now, the two beams being ſuppoſed of the ſame wood, the 
hdres moſt remote from the points of ſupport, which 
are thoſe which break the firſt; muſt be equally ftretched 
When they break. Thus the fibres, v. gr. of the 10th divi- 
ion, are equally ſtretched in each caſe, when the firſt 


Be aMm-Compaſſes, an inftrument made in wood or braſs, with 
fliding ſockets, or curſors, ſerving to carry ſeveral ſhifting 
points in order to draw and divide circles with very long 

odds Peine a 1 p 
They are of uſe in large projections for drawing the furniture 


breaks ; and in whatever proportion the tenſion be ſuppoſed, 


on wall-dials, Sc. See COMPASSES, | 
| BEAM- 


" 


finitely great, and the breadth infinitely ſmall, while in the 
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BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adjacent parts of 
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By am-Filling, in building, the filling up the vacant ſpace be- 


tween the raiſon and root, with ſtones, or bricks, laid between 
the rafters on the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loam ; fre- 
quent where the garrets are not pargeted, or plaiſtered. 


BEAR, in aſtronomy, a name given to two conſtellations 


called the greater and the leſſer bear; or urſa major and minor. 
See URSA. 

The pole-ftar is ſaid to be in the tail of the lr bear; becauſe 
that ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant from the north- 
pole of the world. See PoLE. | 
the face; chiefly of adults and males. See HAIR. 

Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms the beard has been 
liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable branch of 
the religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the management of 
their beards ; and that they waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perſians, and declared them infidels, though, in o- 
ther reſpects, of the ſame faith with themſelves, merely be- 
cauſe they would not cut their whiſkers after the mode or rite 
of the Tartars. 

Athenzus, from Chryſippus, obſerves, that the Greeks al- 
ways wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and that 
the firſt who cut it at Athens, ever after bore the addition 
of %9p775, ſhaven, in medals. Plutarch adds, that Alexander 
commanded the Macedonians to be ſhaven, leſt the length 
of their beards ſhould give a handle to their enemies : how- 
ever this be, we find Philip, his father, as well as Amyntas 
and Archelaus, his predeceſſors, repreſented on medals with- 
out beards. 

Pliny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin to ſhave till 
the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought over a 
ſtock of barbers from Sicily: He adds, that Scipio Africanus 
was the firſt who introduced the mode of ſhaving every 
day. b 

2 that people, it became the cuſtom to have viſits made 
in form at the cutting of the beard for the firſt time: the 
firſt fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the time of the 
emperor Adrian, who retained the mode of wearing the 
beard, Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the ſcars in his 
face, 

Formerly there was a great deal of ceremony uſed in bleſſing 
the beard ; and there are {till extant the prayers uſed in the 
ſolemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an eccleſiaſtic was 
ſhaven, See TONSURE. | 
Perſons of quality had their children ſhaved the firſt time by 
others of the ſame, or greater quality, who, by this means, 
became god-father, or adoptive father of the children. See 
ADOPTION. 

Anciently, indeed, a perſon became godfather of the child 
by barely touching his beard : thus hiſtorians relate, that one 
of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis was, 
that Alaric ſhould touch the b-ard of Clovis to become his 
god- ſather. See Gop-father, 

As to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very different on 
the article of beards : ſometimes they have been enjoined 
to wear them, from a notion of too much effeminacy 
in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuitable to 
the eccleſiaſtical gravity; and ſometimes again they were 
forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath a venerable 
beard. | 

The Greek and Romiſh churches have been long together 
by the ears about their beards - fince the time of their ſe- 
paration, the Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the 
practice of ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks ; 


and have even made ſome expreſs conſtitutions de radendis 


barbis. | 

"The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the cauſe 
of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at the beardleſs 
images of ſaints in the Roman churches, | 

By the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries it appears, that the lay- 
monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts among 


them to ſhave; and that the beards of all that were received 


into the monaſteries, were blefled with a great deal of cere- 
mony. 

To let the beard grow is a token of mourning in ſome coun- 
tries, and to ſhave it in others. Le Comte obſerves, that 
the Chineſe affect long beards extravagantly; but nature has 
balked them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite care: the Europeans are 
{trangely envied by them on this account, and eſteemed the 
greatelt men in the world. 

The Rufflans wore their beards till within a very few years, 
when the late czar enjoined them all to ſhave ; but notwith- 
{landing his injunction, he was obliged to keep on foot a 
number of uficers to cut off by violence the beards of ſuch as 
would not otherwiſe part with them, 

Chryſoitum obſerves, that the kings of Perſia had their beards 
wove or matted together with gold thread; and ſome of the 
firſt kings of France had their beards knotted and buttoned 
with gold. Sce PERRUKE. 


BEaky of a Comet denotcs the rays which the comet emits to- 


wards that part of the heavens to which its proper motion ſeems 
to direct it. See COMET, 


In which the der of the e met is diſtinguiſted from the tail, 
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which is underſtood of the rays emitted towards that pz. 
from which its motion ſeems to carry it, See Ta 
It is called beard, from ſome fancied reſemblance it be 

the beard of a man. TOM 

BEARDING #f //7]. See the articte Woor, 

BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, or brick-wall trim 
up between the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhores > 
bearing, or to prevent its bearing with the whole weigh B+ 
the ends only. See BEARING, * 

BEARER of a bill of exchange denotes the perſon in Whoſe ha 
it is, and in favour of whom the laſt order or endorſem? 
was made. See BILL and EXCHANGE, | OY 
When a bill is faid to be payable to bearer, it is underſtood 
be payable to him, who firſt offers himſelf after it — 
due. : 

To be paid a bill of this kind, there needs neither order 
transfer: yet it is good to know to whom it is paid. ” 

BEARERS, in heraldry, See SUPPORTERS, 

Croſs-BEARER., See the article CROSS. 

BEARING, in geography and navigation, the ſituation of ohe 
place from another, with regard to the points of the compaſs ; 
or the angle, which a line drawn through the two places makes 
with the meridians of each. See ANGLE and MERIDIAN 
The bearings of places on the ground -are uſually determined 
from the magnetic needle: in the managing of theſe lies the 
principal part of ſurveying ; ſince the hearing and diſtance of; 
ſecond point from a firſt being found, the place of that ſecond 
is determined; or the bearzngs of a third point from tuo 
others, whoſe diſtance from each other is known, bein 
found, the place of the third is determined: inſtrumenta 
mean ; for to calculate trigonometrically there muſt be 
data. See SURVEYING, Oc. N 
Mr. Collins gives the ſolution of a problem in the Phill. 
Tranſat, where the diſtances of three objects on the ſame 
plain being given, and the bearings from a tourth place in the 
ſame plain obſerved, the diſtances from the place of obſerya- 
tion to the reſpective objects are required. 

BE ARING, in the ſea- language. When a ſhip ſails towards the 
ſhore, ſhe is ſaid fo bear in with the land. — W hen a ſhip that 
was to windward comes under another ſhip's ſtern, and ſo 
gives her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under her lee. —If a 
ſhip ſails into an harbour with the wind large, or before 
the wind, ſhe 1s faid fo bear in with the harbour, Ec. 

In conding they ſay, bear up the helm, that is, let the {hip go 
more large before the wind—bear up round, that is, let the 
ſhip go between her two ſheets, directly before the wind. 
They alſo ſay, a ſhip bears, when having too ſlender a quarter 
ſhe will fink too deep into the water with an over: light freight, 
and therefore can carry. but a ſmall quantity of goods. 

BEARING of @ prece of timber, in carpentry, denotes the ſpace 
either between the two fixt extremes thereof, when it has 
no other ſupport ; which is called bearing at length : or between 
one extreme, and a poſt, brick-wall, or the like, trimmed 
up between the ends to ſhorten its bearing. See BEARER. 
Joiſts are not to bear above 10 foot length; nor ſingle rafters 
more than 9 foot, 19 Car. 2. c. 3. 

BEARING is alſo a term in heraldry—Thus, he that has a 


lly we 
more 


coat of arms, is ſaid to bear in it the ſeveral charges or or- 


dinaries which are in his eſcutcheon : as, if there are three 
lions rampant in it, he is ſaid to bear three lions rampant. See 
CHARGE, c. | 

High-BEARING Cock, See the article HiGH. 

B EAST S of Chace, in our ſtatute books, are five ; the buck, 
doe, fox, martin, and roe. See CHASE, 

BE ASTS of the fore/?, are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf, 

Be asTs and fewwls of the warren, are, the hare, coney, pheaſant, 
and partridge. See GAME. 

Rother-BEASTs. See the article Ro HER. 

BEA TA. See MAss F the Beate. 

BEA TIFIC/fon. See the article VISION. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Romiſh church, the at 
whereby the pope declares a perſon happy, after death. 
Beatification differs from canonization; in the former, the pope 
does not act as a judge in determining the ſtate of the beatified, 
but only grants a privilege to certain perſons to honour him 
by a particular religious worſhip, without incurring the e- 
nalty of ſuperſtitious worſhippers: but in canonization, the 


pope ſpeaks as a judge, and determines ex cathedra, upon the 


ſtate of the canonized, | 
Beatification was introduced, when it was thought proper © 
delay the canonization of ſaints, for the greater aſſurance 
of the truth, and manifeſtation of the rigorous ſteps taken 
in the proceedure. See CANONIZATION, | a 
BEATING, pulſation, in medicine, is applied to the rect 
rocal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulſe. 
CLSATION, 
Some phyſicians diſtinguiſh 81 different kinds of ſimple _ 
ings, and 15 compound ones. They compute 60 beats in die 
ſpace of a minute, in a temperate man, But in fa-t we ge 
nerally find a greater number. See PULSE. | 
Bz ATING of gold and filver. See Gol D-Beating, G 10 
BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made by 


fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the ballance; or of tue pas 


in a 10h al pendulum. See CLOCK and WATCH, | 75 
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| ts of the ballance in any watch, or in one turn 
To find 095” Havrkig found the Gerber of turns, which 
22 wn-wheel makes in one turn of the wheel you ſeck 
the 105 the direction given under the word Turn) thoſe 
for, ( ; the crown-wheel, multiplied by its notches, give halt 
turns wr of beats in that one turn of the wheel : for the 
ue” = or ſwing has two ſtrokes to every tooth of the crown- 
bal wy in as much as each of the two pallets has its blow a- 
w—_ each tooth of the crown wheel: whence it is, that a pen- 
2 which beats ſeconds, has its crown-wheel only 30 teeth. 


To explain this, ſuppoſe the numbers of a ſixteen hour watch | 


wherein the pinion of report is 4, the dial-wheel 
4)32( 8 32, the great wheel 55, the pinion of the ſecond 
— wheel 5, Sc. The number of the notches in the 


5)55(11 crown-wheel 17, being multiplied into 6336 (the 
5450 9 product ariſing from the continual multiplication of 
507⁰⁰ 8 the quotients 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 1077 12, for half the 


number of beats in one turn of the dial- wheel; for 
17 8 times 17 is 136, which is half the number of 
beats in one turn of the contrate-wheel 40, and q times 136 
is 1224, the half beats in one turn of the ſecond-wheel ; and 
11 times 1224 is 13464, the halt beats in one turn of the 
it wheel 55; and 8 times 13464 makes 107712. If you 
multiply this by the two pallets, i. e. double it, it gives 
215424, Which is the number of beats in one turn of the 
dial wheel, or 12 hours. ; ; 55 
To know how many beats this watch has in an hour, divide 
the beats in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 17952, which 
is called the train of the watch, or the beats in an hour.— If 
this be divided into 60 parts, it gives 299, and a little more, 
for the beats in a minute; and ſo you may procecd to ſeconds 
irds, 
$ th beats and turns of the fuſy, the hours that any watch 
will go, may be found thus.—As the beats of the ballance in 
one hour, are to the beats in one turn of the fuſy, ſo is the 
number of the turns of the fuſy 1, to the continuance of the 
watch's going, — Thus, 20196 : 26928 :: 12 : 16. 
To find the beats of the ballance in one turn of the fuſy, ſay, 
As the number of turns of the fuſy, to the continuance of the 
watch's going in hours, ſo are the beats in one hour, to the 
3eat; of one turn of the fuſy; i. e. 12:16: : 20196 : 26928. 
To find the beats of the ballance in an hour, ſay, As the hours 
of the watch's going, to the number of turns of the fuſy; ſo 
are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, to the beats of an hour, 
- Thus, 16: 12 : : 26928: 20196. 

BEAVER, the fur or ſkin of the caftor or beaver ; much 
uſed in the making of hats, and ſometimes alſo in that of 
ſtockings, and even cloaths. See CasToR, HAT, &c. 

Beaver is chiefly imported by the Hudſon's-bay company, 
from the northern-parts of America; where the animal a- 
bounds, —There are chiefly two ſorts : coat beaver, which has 
been worn ſometimes by the ſavages as a garment, and of 
courſe has imbibed much of the ſweat of their bodies—and 
parchment beaver, | 

BEAUFET, BurrETr, or Bur Er, was anciently a little a- 
partment ſeparated from the reſt of a room by ſlender wooden 
columns, for the diſpoſing china and glaſs-ware, c. called 
alſo a cabinet, See CABINET. | 
It is now, properly, a large table in a dining-room, called 
alſo a ſide- board, for the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, &c. 
* placed as well for the ſervice of the table, as for mag- 
nificence. 

The buffet, among the Italians called credenza, is incloſed 
within a balluſtrade, elbow high. See ABACUS, 

BEAU-MASS. See the article Mass. 

BEAU-PLEADER, or BEw-PLEADER, a writ on the ſta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is provided, that no fine ſhall 
be taken of any man in any court for fair-pleading, i. e. for 
not pleading aptly, and to the purpoſe. See PLEADING. 

BEAUTY, is a term whereby we expreſs a certain relation 
of ſome object, either to an agreeable ſenſation, or to an idea 
of approbation. See DEFoRmITY. | 

When, therefore, I fay, a thing is beautiful, I either mean 
that [ perceive ſomething that F approve, or that ſomething 
£ives me pleaſure : whence it appears, that the idea annexed to 
the word beauty, is double; which renders the word equi- 


vocal, and is the ſource of moſt of the diſputes on the ſubject 
of beauty, 


We muſt therefore diſtinguiſh between ideas and ſenſations | 


eas take up the mind, ſenſations intereſt the heart. Though 
we ſce nothing in an object to intereſt us, we may yet diſ- 
cover ſomething in its idea to merit our approbation. Such 
an object therefore pleaſes, and does not pleaſe, i. e. it pleaſes 
the underſtanding, and not the ſenſe. On the contrary, there 
are ſome objects, whoſe ideas do not offer any thing laudable, 


Which yet excite agreeable ſenſations. There is therefore 
beauty of two ſorts. 


is exceeding hard to fix any general characteriſtie of beauty . 
or, as the ideas and ſenſations of different perſons differ ac- 
cording to the habitudes of the body, and the turn of the 
mind ; fo do the relations of objects to thoſe ideas and ſenſa- 
tons vary, whence what we call beauty reſults. Hence, ariſe 


tecture, which chime in pretty ap 


B E D 


Mr. Perrault diſtinguiſhes two kinds of brauties in archi- 


tly with the two ſpecies of 
beauty above : the one, he calls poſſtive and convincing, ſuch 


as the richneſs of the materials, grandeur of the ſtructure, 


neatneſs of the workmanthip, ſymmetry, Oc. 

The others he calls, arbitrary, which depend on the will, 
and which would admit of having cheir proportions changed 
without deformity. 'Thete only pleaſe by the Connexion, or 
aſſociation of their ideas with others of a different kind 
which pleaſe of themſelves ; they owe their beauty to that pre- 
poſleſſion of the mind, whereby a thing whoſe value we do 
know, inſinuates an eſteem for others which we do not. 
Thus, he obſerves, there are many things in architecture, 
which reaſon and good ſenſe would judge deformed, and 
which, however, cuſtom has not only made tolerable, but 
even beautiful, by their being re with other beauties 


that are poſitive, Thus, being at firſt pleaſed with viewing 


them in company, and merely on account of their company, 
at length we become pleaſed with them alone; and thus we 
frequently fall in love with deformities, and grow fond of 
faults. See ASSOCIATION of Ideas. 

Hence, the uſe of foils may ſeem founded on an ill philoſo- 
phy. If a beauty takes off from a deformity, the deformity 
in its turn takes off from the beauty: it is the foil, therefore, 
is the gainer, the diamond loſes, As the diamond pleaſes, we 
are pleaſed in ſome meaſure with every thing about it, particu- 
larly the foil; and as the foil diſpleaſes, we are in ſome mea- 
ſure diſguſted with every thing about it, therefore with the 
diamond: the mind cannot be well pleaſed and diſpleaſed at 
the ſame time : by viewing the diamond and foil together, a 
man might in a long courſe of time find the one almoſt as 
beautiful as the other. The diſparity would be always dimi- 
niſhing, till they came near a level : by removing them a- 
part, they would by degrees return to their original ſtate, i. e. 


the diamond would recover, and the foil loſe its luſtre, See 
DeFormiITyY. 


BEAUTY of Chrifts perſon, has been the ſubje& of ſtrong 


diſputes in all ages of the church. — Iſaiah deſcribes the Meſ- 
ſiah, as without form and comelineſs, or any beauty to render 


him defirable. And the moſt ancient writers, as Juſtin 


Martyr, Clem. Alex. Origen, S. Cyril, Tertullian, Sc. not 
only underſtand the prophet thus, but confeſs that the pro- 
phecy was literally fulfilled in the perſon of our Saviour. 
Tertullian ſays, that Chriſt was ne aſpectu guidem hongſtus: 
de car. Chriſti. And Celſus brings this contideration as an 


argument againſt his divine office and miſſion.— But all this 


was afterwards denied by St. Jerom, and Chry ſoſtom; 
who interpret the words of Iſaiah, of the poverty and hu- 
mility of the Meffiah: and take the words of the Pſalmiſt, 
ſpectoſus pre filits hominum, as meant of his perſonal form,— 
At length they began to magnify the external beauty of his 
body; and confined themſelves to one kind of picture, with 
a zealous pretence of a likeneſs, which 800 years ago was 
known by none; every country having a ſeveral one. 
W hence that query of the Iconoclaſtz, which of thoſe images 
or veronicæ was a true one? And well might they be un- 
like each other, fince every nation painted our Saviour in 
the neareſt reſemblance to the make, air, c. of the people 
of the country. See VERONICA. - 


BECHICS*, Becnica, Bui, medicines proper for re- 


thoſe different opinions of a beautiful thought, a beautiful wo- 
man, a beautiful painting, &c. | 
Vol. I. No 17. : 


| 


lieving coughs. See Couch. 
* The word is formed of the Greek gut, gu oc, a cough. 
Bechics amount to much the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


call pneumonics, thoracics, expectorants, and pectorals. See the 
articles EXPECTORANT, and PECTORAL. 


Becnic Pills, Sce the article PILLULA. 
BE D, a place prepared to ſtretch and compoſe the body on, for 
reſt and ſleep; madt chiefly of feathers incloſed in a ticken 


caſe. 


We ſay a feather bed, a down bed; a ſtanding bed, a ſattee 
bed, a tent bed, a truckle bed, &c, 5 


BED of State. See PARADE. 


No beds are to be ſold except filled with one ſort of ſtuffing 
only; e. gr. feather beds with only dry pulled feathers; and 
down beds with clean down alone. No ſcalded feathers are 
to be mixed with the former ; nor fen-down with the latter, 


on the pain of forfeiture ; the mixture of ſuch things being 


conceived as contagious for man's body to lie on, Stat. 11 
Hen. 7. c. 19. | 
Alſo bed-quilts, matraſſes, and cuſhions ſtuffed with horſe- 
hair, fen- down, goats-hair, and neats-hair, which are dreſſed 
in lime; and which the heat of man's body will cauſe to 
exhale and yield a noxious ſmell, whereby many of the 
king's ſubjects have been deſtroyed—are prohibited by the 
ſame ſtatute. 
The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for repoſe ; as 
their lectus cubicularis, or chamber-bed, whereon they flept— 
their table-bed, or lectus diſcubitorius, whereon they eat (for 
they always eat lying) there being uſually three perſons to 
one bed, whereof the middle place was accounted the moſt 
honourable, as well as the middle-bed,—'They had alſo their 
lectus lucubratorius, whereon they ſtudied ; and a ledtus fune- 
bris, or emortualis, whereon the dead were carried to the pile. 
See FUNERAL. 2:26 ; | 
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BED of a great gun, is that thick plank which lies immediately] ſerve the laſts of the church, nor obey their ſuperiours , 
under the piece; being, as it were, the body of the carriage, | Every intellectual creature is ſelf-happy; that it ſtands in 
See Cannon, and CARRIAGE. of nothing but the light of glory to raiſe it to the viſion and 

BED, in gardening, a piece of made-ground, raiſed above the] enjoyment of God ; that none, but the imperfect, apply then. 
level of the adjoining ground, uſually ſquare or oblong, and ſelves to practiſe virtuous actions ; that Chriſt Jeſus ought not 
enriched with dung or other amendments; intended for the] to be adored in the elevation of the hoſt, nor the myltcricy ,; 
raiſing of herbs, flowers, ſeeds, roots, or the like. his incarnation be regarded : they condemned goud wor; 

Tlot- BE D. See the article HoTr-Bed. and are ſaid to have ſpread abroad divers impure doctrinc: 

Bed, in maſonry, denotes a courſe or range of ſtones. See Iheſe fanatics, who wore the habit of monks, without pa. 
CouRSE. ing regard to any rule, or obſerving celibacy, were COnGchuuy 

Joint of the BED, is the mortar between two ſtones placed over under pope Clement V. at the council of Vienne in 1311. 
each other. See MoRTAR. BEGINNING of an eclipſe. c See 3 EcLi1pst, 

Beps, in ſpeaking of minerals and foſſils, ſignify certain ſtrata, BEGINNING of the action. . ACTION, 
or layers of matter diſpoſed over each other. See STRAT A, BEGLERBE G, a Turkiſh title for the chief governor 
and VEIN. of a province, who has under him ſeveral be 

BED-CH AMBER Lords or Gentlemen of the BED-CHAM- that is, ſub-governours, See Bx x. 

BER, are perſons of the firſt rank, ten in number; whole 4 f _ written geh % begbeler, bethi, 
office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the king's bed- m 0 FAT. 097 ""the pl. 
chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all night, and to ral of beg, lord, with the word beg ſubjoined; importing : 
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wait on the king when he eats in private. 


ſides that of a little bitterneſs which it leaves behind it, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome modern botaniſts to be the ſame with our 
lychnis terreſtris, by others with the papaver ſpumeum. 

Red been, been rubrum, is fibrous, brown without and reddiſh 
within; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with our lemonium mari- 
timum majus, or ſea-lavender. 

They are both brought from the Levant, and have the ſame 


virtues, being ſubſtituted for each other; they muſt bc 
choſen dry, and of an aromatic aſtringent taſte, 


BEE RI, a popular drink, prepared from malt and hops, Sce 


MarLT. 

* The word is Saxon, formed from the German bier, of the 

Latin 6ibere, ſometimes written by apocope Cie. 

Matthiolus takes the zythum and curmi of the ancicnts to be 
the ſame with the beer of our days; and thinks the only dit- 
ference between zythum and curmi, to have lain in ſome cir- 
cumſtances of the preparation, which rendered the one 
ſtronger than the other. See ALE. 
Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the ancient Germans, as alſo Dioſco- 
rides, Galen, &c. condemn beer, as prejudicial to the head, 
nerves, and membranous parts, as occaſioning a more laſting 
and more uneaſy drunkenneſs than wine, and as promoting a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, and ſometimes a leproſy. 
Mefl. Perrault, Rainflant, and others, defend tlie modern 
beer ; urging, that the hops uſed with us, and which the an- 
cients were ſtrangers to, having a faculty of purifying the 
blood, and removing obſtructions, ſerve as a corrective, and 


free the drink from the inconveniences laid at the door of 


that of the ancients. 


For the manner of preparing beer, . ſee BREwinG. 
For its qualities, ſee MaLT-LiqQuos, 


Hager BEER is uſed by callicoe-printers, chymiſts, lapidaries, 


ſcarlet-dyers, vinegar-merchants, white- lead- men, Ec. 


BEER-AMeaſure. See the article ME ASURE. 
BEER Hinegar. See VINEGAR. 


much as /ord of lords. 
BEGUARDI. See the article BEGHARDI. 


BELIEF, in its more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, invented 
by the ſchoolmen, denotes that kind of aſſent which is 
grounded only on the authority, or teſtimony of ſome per- 
ion afterting or atteſting the truth of any matter propoſed. 
In this ſenſe, belief ſtands oppoſed to knowledge and ſcience: 
We do not ſay, we believe that ſnow is white, or that the 
whole is equal to its parts; but we ſee and know them to be 
ſo.— That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that all motion is naturally rectilinear, are 
not ſaid to be things credible, but ſcientifical; and the com- 
prchenſion of fuch truths is not belief, but ſcience. See E- 
VIDENCE, OCIENCE, KNOWLEDGE, Cc. 

But, when a thing propounded to us, is neither apparent to 
our ſenſe, nor evident to our underſtanding ; neither cer- 
tainly to be collected from any clear and necetlary connexion 
with the cauſe from which 1t proceeds, nor with-the effects 
which it naturally produces; nor is taken up upon any real 
arguments, or relation thereof to other acknowledged truths; 
and yet, notwithſtanding appears as true, not by a man- 
feſtation, but by an atteſtation of the truth, and moves us to 
aſlent, not of itſelf, but in virtue of a teſtimony given te 
it. — This is faid to be properly credible; and an allent to 
this, is the proper notion of belief or faith. See FAITH, 
Biſhop Pearton, with the generality of divines, holds the be- 
lief declared in the creed, to be of this latter kind. Dr. 


Barrow, on the contrary, contends for its being of the firſt 
or general and vulgar kind; implying, that we profeſs our 
being perſuaded in our minds of the truth of the prop 
tions annexed ; not, upon one only kind of reaſon, = 
authority; but upon all the kinds of reaſon proper for 0 
getting perſuaſion in the ſeveral points enſuing.—In cfet, 
the word Tia is evidently uſed in ſcripture in wy 
ſenſe: as when Thomas is ſaid “ to have believed en 
he had ſeen”, where belief is grounded in ſenſe.—. , 
that our Saviour himſelf requires men not to rely merely o 


i traditl 


f provi 
=o firſt of theſe is called groom of the flole. See the article h G UINS, devout ſocieties of young women, eſtabliſhed in before. 
TOLE, 3 g ſeveral parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lorrain; who main. BELCE 
BED-MOULD IN G, or BEDDING-moulding MEER rain eftouncns by 3 N For i ha; r +18 
is a term uſed by the workmen for thoſe members in a cor-] middle kind of life, between the ſecular, and religious; ©. © ther 
niche which are placed below the corona or crown. See m 4s 2 The pat 
CORNICHE. > Theſe ſocieties be Niv inF 
. | gan at Nivelle, in Flanders, A. D. 12 in-hde 
| A bed-moulding uſually conſiſts of theſe four members, an O—G, and ſoon ſpread into France. "Their habit Shs pation beam o 
| a liſt, a large boultine, and another liſt under the — : but modeſt ; they lived in common, and had men of preat tal, ma 
0 BEE CH- Oil, and oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the piety for their governours. Some of them giving into the per, ca 
| beech-tree, See OIL, and Mas r. 1 in f. c errors of the Beghardi, and of Margaret Porreta, pope Cle. 2 of th 
| The beech-maſt is a kind of triangular ſeed, in form of a pp ment V. aboliſhed their inſtitution ; upon which they ceaſed —The 
| or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh, olcaginous pith, 4. in France: but John XXII. ſucceſſor to Clement V. ex. they me 
| _ agrecable taſte ; whereof is made an oil much valued for plained that degree, and declared only thoſe ſocieties of the bells, — 
ſallets, &c. CEE Beguins extinct, who had fallen into hereſy. The ul 
It is very common in Picardy, and other plaees, where the EEHEN. Soc the arte Bid Lau 
maſt abounds. They draw it cold by — after the BL A V, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as fiſfen.— Thus Defi 
maſt has been ſhelled, and ground or pounded. they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack, that is, faiten it to the The f 
An attempt was made a few years ago, to introduce the ma- kennel, Ee. | pania, 
nufacture of beech-oil in England, and a patent granted to the BEL IE F „in its general and natural ſenſe, denotes a perſua- he was 
| proprietor, but without ſucceſs ; the country people, it ſeems, | 5 or ſtrong atſent of the mind to the truth of any pro- hence, 
turning their maſt to better account in feeding the hogs with poſition. See ASSENT. campan 
25 on in ſelling it to the patentee, and his co-proprietors, | In which ſenſe belief has no relation to any particular kind their b 
on On. of means or arguments, but may be produced by any means the mi 
BEDOU EENS. See SCENITEs, and D e whatever. Thus we are ſaid to believe our ſenſes, to believe was fir 
BEEN,' or BEHEN, in pharmacy, denotes a medicinal root, our reaſon, to believe a witneſs, &c, And hence in rhetoric, del of 
e a among the Arabs, for ite ArOmAtic, car- all ſorts of proofs, from whatſoever topics deduced, are in Lat 
iac, and alexiterial virtues. 4 and in 
There are two kinds of beens, viz. the white, been album, _— oe "gy RE apt to beget dll, or perſualion touch * 1 
which is inſipid, making little impreſſion on the tongue, be- s the matter in hand. 
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B EES- WAX. See the article Wax. his bare teſtimony concerning himſelf, but to conſider a- * 
B EGG AR. See VAOGABON D, and Roduk. tionally the quality of his works, and on that to ground theilt ous 
BEGGING Orders, See MENDICANT. r faith: which kind of perſuaſion is grounded on principles 0 F. Sir 
BEGAHAR DI, BrovarD1, or BEGGHARDI, the name] reaſon. —$0 St. James ſays, ** the devils believe that there !? i K - 
of an heretical ſect in Germany, which ſprung up towards| <** God.” But how ? They know it by experience; not f * Whew 
the end of the 13th century. —Their head was one Dulcinus. any relation or teftimony.— Add, that the belief of the ” _ 
1 heir principal tenets were, that man, in this life, might be] and main article, that there is a God, cannot be grounded car . 
impeccable; and that he might arrive to a degree of perfec- ly on authority: for human authority alone cannot prove = . 
tion not to be exceeded; that this ſtate is as happy as heaven,] a point; and divine authority preſuppoſes it, To fay = refuſe 
which when once obtained, men are no longer obliged to ob-] more: the faith of the firſt chriſtians does not ſeem to _ being 
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| merely on authority; but relied partly on 
__ 2 "And partly on the atteſtations of Knſe: 
princif beheld the ſincerity and innocency of our Saviour's 
- ann” tion; the wiſdom and majeſty of his diſcourſes ; the 
conver c and holineſs of his doctrine ; the greatneſs of his 
. ve discovered in his miraculous works; theſe conſidera- 
uf! 4 their weight as well as his own teſtimony. Nay, 
5 = to give up and diſclaim all perſuaſion from his 
2 agimony, as inſufficient and ſophiſtical. It was by 
04 lowing fyllogi ſm, the people became believers : He that 
* * lified ſo ſpeaks, acts, lives, ſo admirable in him- 
3 aorecable to ancient prophecies) his pretences cannot 
ell W. be deemed falſe, but we muſt of juſtice aſſent to 
RG: But we ſee and experience that Jeſus, &c, Ergo 
1 * the caſe is ſomewhat different. The minor propoſiti- 
gre? was evident from ſenſe to the people of thoſe times, 
2” Ke inferred from authority and reaſon by us, viz. from 
f credible hiſtories of it ſtill extant, confirmed by ſo conſtant 
yt" and maintained by ſuch wonderful circumſtances 
f roridence, as perhaps never concurred to any matter of fact 
** See CKRTITUp E. 
rLCHING. See the article Ruc r Ar rox. 
FELL, a popular machine, ranked by muſicians among the 
number of muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. See Mus1c. 
The parts of a bell are the body, or barrel, the clapper with- 
in- ide, and the ear or cannon, whereby it is hung to a large 
beam of wood. Its uſual matter is a kind of compound me- 
tal. made of twenty pounds of pewter to an hundred of cop- 
per called hell- metal. The thickneſs of its edges, is uſually 
of the diameter, and its height twelve times its thickneſs. 
The bell-founders have a diapaſon, or bell- ſcale, wherewith 
they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, weight, and tone of their 
bell. For the method of caſting bels, ſee Fou N DER. 
The uſes of bells are ſummed up in the Latin diſtich: 

Laude Deum verum, plebem voce, congrigo clerum, 


Defunttes Ploro, peſtem ſuge, feſia decoro. 


— 
-_ -— 


pania, whereof St. Paulinus was biſhop ; at leaſt, it is aſſured, 
he was the firſt who brought them into the church. And 
hence, it is added, they had their Latin names, nolæ and 
campane: but others ſay, they take theſe names, not from 
their being invented in Campania, but becauſe it was here 
the manner of hanging and ballancing them, now in uſe, 
was firſt practiſed; at leaſt that they were hung on the mo- 
del of a ſort of ballance invented or uſed in Campania. For 
in Latin writers we find campana ftatera, for a ſteelyard, 
and in the Greek xapmravGuv, for ponderare, to weigh. 
Polydore Virgil afcribes the invention of church bells to pope 
Sabinian, St. Gregory's ſucceſſor ; but by miſtake : for St. 
Jerome, cotemporary with Paulinus, makes mention of one, 
In effect pope Sabinian did not invent bells; but he was the 
| firſt who appointed the canonical hours to be diſtinguiſhed 
by them, 


tial, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors, under the 
appellations of tintinnabula, and ſounding braſs. Suetonius, Dion, 
dtrabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and others, mention them under 
the names of petaſus, tintinnabultum, æramentum, crotalum, ſig- 
mm, &, But theſe appear to have been no more than bau- 
bles, and little like the huge bells in uſe among us. | 

Hieronymus Magius, who bas a treatiſe expreſs ' on bells, 
(wrote, when in chains, in Turkey, and which is account- 
ed very remarkable, purely from his memory, without the 
alſtance of any books) makes large bells a modern invention. 
Indeed, we do not hear of any before the ſixth century: in 
blo, we are told, Lupus, biſhop of Orleans, being at Sens, 
then beſieged by the army of Clotharius, frighted away the 


bells in England are mentioned by Bede towards the latter 
end of that century, They ſeem to have been pretty com- 
mon in the year $16, The Greeks are uſually faid to 


when their conſtruction was firſt taught them by a Vene- 
tian, 8 5 f | f 
Indeed, it is not true that the uſe of bells was entirely un- 
known in the ancient Eaſtern churches, and that they called 
the people to church, as at preſent, with wooden mallets. 
0 Allatius, in his diſſertation on the Greek temples, proves 
the contrary from ſeveral ancient writers. It is his opinion, 
that bells firſt began to be diſuſed among them, after the ta- 
king of Conſtantinople by the Turks; who, it feems, pro- 
lidited them, leſt their ſound ſhould diſturb the repoſe of 
vuls, which, according to them, wander in the air. He adds, 
that they {till retain the uſe of bells in places remote from the 
"!crcourſe of the Turks; particularly, very ancient ones in 
mount Athos. | | 
. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the Chriſtians 
the uſe of bells, out of political, than religious reaſons; in- 
much as the ringing of bells might ſerve: as a'ſignal for the 
"(Cution of revolts, Sc. | n 


city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its Bells for rebellion; N 


ww When it was offered to have them reſtored, the people 
uſed it, after having taſted the eaſe and conveniency of 


The firſt bells are ſaid to have been made at Nola, in Cam- | 


We even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, Mar- 


beliegers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's. The firſt large | 


have been unacquainted with them till the ninth century, 


Matthew Paris obſerves, 
prohibited in time of 
make one 


that anciently the uſe of ells was 
2 of mourning ; though at preſent they 
of the principal ceremonics of mourning. Mabillen 
adds, that it was an ancient cuſtom to, ring the bells for per- 
ſons about to expire, to advertiſe the people to pray for them ; 
whence our paſ/ing-bells, 

Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing belli, at the 
approach of thunder, is of ſome antiquity ; but that the de- 
ſign was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and ſo diffipate the 
thunder, as to call the people to church, to pray that the 
pariſh might be preſerved from that terrible meteor. 

The cuſtom of chriſtening, or bleſſing bells, is very an- 
cient, Some ſay it was introduced by pape John XIII. in 
9723 but it is evidently of an older ſtanding; there being 
an expreſs prohibition of the practice in a capitular of Char- 
lemain in 789. Alcuin ſays, it was eſtabliſhed long before 
the eighth century; ſo that what has been ſaid of John XIII. 
is only to be underſtood of an order of that pope, for reſto- 
ring the practice which had been diſuſed. See Hoſpinian 47 
Origine Templorum, p. 113. where there is a particular ac- 
count of all the ridiculous ceremonies practiſed about bel!s. 
See alſo BAPTISM. | 

Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the large- 
neſs of its be!/s; but their enormous weight having brought 
down the tower, the whole building fell to ruin, and the 


is near twelve Engliſh foot high, the diameter ſeven and an 
half, and its circumference twenty-three ; its figure almoſt 
cylindric, except for a ſwelling in the middle; and the thick- 
neſs of the metal about the edges, ſeven inches. From the 
dimenſions of this bell, its weight is computed at 50000 
pounds, which is more than double the weight of that of Er- 
tort, ſaid by father Kircher to be the greateſt bell in the world. 
— I heſe bells were caſt by the firſt emperor of the preceding 
dynaſty, about 300 years ago. They have each their name, 
the hanger zchoui, the eater che, the fleeper cho, the will V, 
Father le Comte adds, that there are ſeven other bells in 
Pekin, caſt in the reign of Youlo, each of which weighs 
120000 pounds. But the ſounds even of their biggeſt bells, 
are very poor; being ſtruck with a wooden in lieu of an iron 
clapper. 550 

The Egyptians have none but wooden bells, except one brought 
by the Franks into the monaſtery of St. Anthony. | 
The ſound of a bell ariſes from a vibratory motion of the 
parts thereof, much like that of a — chord. The 
itroke of the clapper, it is evident, muſt change the figure 
of the be//, and of round make it oval : but the metal ha- 
ving a great degree of elaſticity, that part which the ſtroke 
drove turtheſt trom the centre will fly back again, and this 
even ſomewhat nearer to the centre than before: ſo that the 
two points which before were the extremes of the longer di- 
ameter, now become thoſe of the ſhorter. Thus the cir- 


and by means thereof gives that tremulous motion to the 
air wherein ſound conhits. See SOUND. 43 

M, Perrault maintains, that the ſound of the ſame bell, or 
chord, is a compound of the ſounds of the ſeveral parts 
thereof; ſo that where the parts are homogeneous, and the 
dimenſions of the figure uniform, there is ſuch a perfect mix- 
ture of all theſe ſounds, as conſtitutes one uniform, ſmoath, 
even ſound ; and the contrary circumſtances produce harſhneſs. 
This he proves from the bells differing in tune according to 
the part you ſtrike ; and yet ſtrike it any where, there is 
a motion of all the parts. He therefore conſiders bells as 
compoſed of an infinite number of rings, which, according 
to their different dimenſions, have different tones, as chords 
of different lengths have: and when ſtruck, the vibrations 
of the parts immediately ſtruck, determine the tone; being 


other parts. See Tux E. 8 
Mr. Haukſbee, and others have found by experiment, that 
the ſound of a bell ſtruck under water, is a fourth deeper than 
in the air: though Merſenne ſays, it is of the ſame pitch in 
both elements. | RL net Ng 
Bells are obſerved to be heard further, placed on plains, than 
on hills; and till further in valleys, than on plains : the 
reaſon of which will not be difficult to aſſign, if it be con- 
ſidered, that the higher the ſonorous body is, the rarer is its 
medium ; conſequently, the leſs impulſe it receives, and the 
leſs proper vehicle it is to convey it to a diſtance. 

BELL metal. METAL. 

Foundery of BELLS, C See the articles J FOUNDERY. 

Diving BELL. Divins. A, 

BELLOWS, a machine uſed to give a briſk agitation to the 
air, by enlarging and contracting its capacity, and thus ex- 
piring and inſpiring the air by turns. See AIR, Cc. 9 
Bellaws are of various kinds, as domeſtic bells, enameller a 
bellows, ſinit hs bellows, &c, See FORGE. Re: 
There are ſome bell9ws triangular, which only move on one 
fide : others, called lantern-bellows, from their reſembling a 

paper lantern : theſe move every way; and yet ſilt conti- 

nue parallel, 


Mr. Triewald engineer to his Swediſh majeſty has contrived 


eing freed from the conſtant din and jangling of e,. 


bells have ever ſince lain on the ground. One of theſe bells , 


cumference of the bell undergoes alternate changes of figure, 


ſupported by a ſufficient number of conſonant tones in the | 


a kind of water-bellows,—This is not the firſt time that woe 


C CE TS Oob 


BEN 


has been applied to blow the fire. The ſame is done at Li- 
voli, and in other parts of Italy, where the contrivances for 
this purpoſe are called , Gacqua.—Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 


448. p. 234. 


The action and effect of bellows of every kind, whether lea- 


thern or wooden, wrought by water or by men, depends on 


this, that the air which enters them, and which they con- 
tain when raiſed, is again compreſſed into a narrower ſpace 
when they are cloſed. And as the air, like all other fluids, 
runs to that place where it meets the leaſt reſiſtance, the air 
muſt of conſequence fly out of the pipe or aperture with a 
velocity proportional to the force whereby the air is compreſ- 
ſed, and muſt of conſequence blow ſtronger or weaker, as 
the velocity with which the top and bottom of the bellows 
meet is greater or leſſer. The blaſt alſo will laſt in propor- 
tion to the quantity of air that was drawn into the bellows 
through the valve or wind-clap. 

The Heſſian bellows are a contrivance for driving air into a 
mine for the reſpiration of the miners. This M. Papin im- 
proved, changing its cylindrical form into a ſpiral one; and 
with this, working it only with his foot, he could make a 
wind to raiſe two pound weight. 

The bellows of an organ are fix foot long, and four broad ; 
each having an aperture of four inches, that the valve may 
play eaſily. There ſhould likewiſe be a valve at the noſe of 
the bellows, that one may not take the air from the other. 
To blow an organ of ſixteen feet, there are required four pair 
of bellows. See ORGAN, 


parallel to the outward edges of it, this is call 
he that bears it, is ſaid to bear a bend wided. 


Party per BEND dexter. _. 2 
Point 4 Benop. {See the article 


BENDING, in the ſea language. The 

when it is to be made — the e Som = 
bend two cables, ſignifies to tie them together with is 
which, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, is ſooner done OY 
To unbend the cable, is to looſen it from the ring of th 
chor; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long at { * 
To bend a main ſail, is to make it faſt to the yard Pe 
1 gap oa. 
BENDS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with wailes, 
are the outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on ahh fir hy 


feet in climbing up. 
the firſt, ſecmd, and 


Party, 
Polx r. 


3 reckoned from the water, 

third bend : they help much to ſtrengthen the ſhi 

the beams, knees, and foot-hooks bolted ins ths? OY 

BENDY, Banpe/, in blazonry denotes an eſcutcheoi's be 
ing divided bend-wiſe into an even number of partitions —I; 

they be odd, the field muſt firſt be named and then the n 


ber of bends. See BEN D, and PARTy per bendy ws 
Barry-BENDy. BARRY. : 
Cirunter-BENDY. See the articles y CouN TER. 
Pahy-BEN Dv. PAL v. 


BENE. See the article dz Bene eſs. 
BENEDICTINS, or BEN EDIT IN order, is an order cf 


monks, who profeſs to follow the rule of St. Benedict. See 
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BELOMANCY®*, BELoMANTIA, a kind of divination 
by means of arrows, practiſed in the eaſt, but chiefly among 
the Arabians. See DIvINATION. 

* The word is of Greek origin; compounded of geaog, arrow; 

and Hv, divination, 

Belomancy has been performed in different manners: one was 
to mark a parcel of arrows, and put eleven, or more of 
them, into a bag; theſe were afterwards drawn out, and ac- 
cording as they were marked, or not, they judged of future 
events. 
Another way was to have three arrows, upon one of which 
was wrote, God orders it me; upon another, God forbids it 
me; and upon the third, nothing at all. Theſe were put into 
a quiver, out of which they drew one of the three at ran- 
dom; if it happened to be that with the firſt inſcription, the 
thing they conſulted about was to be done ; if it chanced to be 
that with the ſecond inſcription, it was let alone ; but if it 
proved that without inſcription, they drew over again. 
Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that which E- 
zekiel mentions, ch, xxi. 21. At leaſt St Jerome underſtands 


it ſo, and obſerves that the practice was frequent among the 


Aſſyrians and Balylonians. Something like it is alſo men- 
tioned in Hoſea, ch. iv. only that faves are there mentioned 
inſtead of arrows, which is rather rhabdomancy than beloman- 
cy.—Grotius, as well as Jerome, confounds the two together, 
and ſhews that it prevailed much among the Magi, Chalde- 
ans, and Scythians ; whence it paſſed to the Sclavonians, and 
thence to the Germans, whom T acitus obſerves to make uſe 
of it. See RHABDOMANCY, 

BELTS, Faſciz, in aſtronomy, two zones or girdles ſurround- 
ing Jupiter's body, more lucid than the reſt, and terminated 
by parallel lines ; being ſometimes broader and ſometimes nar- 
rower, nor conſtantly taking up the ſame places in his diſk. 
See JUPITER, and FAsc I. 

BEN, BEEN, or BEHEN. See BEEN. | 

BENCH. See the articles BAN c, Bank, c. 


King's BENCH. KING. 
Free BENCH. See the articles 18 FRE E-BENCH. 
Widow BENCH. Wipow. | 


BENCHERS inan inn of court, the ſeniors of the houſe, 
who have the government and direction thereof; and out of 
whom is yearly choſen a treaſurer, Sc. See Inn. 

BEND, in heraldry, an ordinary, or bearing, formed by two 
lines, drawn diagonally, or a-thwart, from the upper part of 
the ſhield on the right, to the lower part on the left ; being 


ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder-belt, or ſcarf worn over the 
ſhoulder. —See Tab. Herald. fig. 7. 


The bend 1s one of the ten honourable ordinaries, containing | 


a third part of the field when charged, and a fifth when plain. 
Alt is ſometimes indented, ingrailed, &c. 

Heralds ſpeak of a bend dexter, and bend ſiniſter. 

A bend is ſubdivided into a benlet, or bandelet, which is the 
ſixth part of the ſhield ; a garter, which is the moiety of 
a bend; a cot, which is the fourth part of a bend; and a 
ribband, Which is the moiety of a ct. 

BEND dexter, is that properly, and abſolutely called a bend, as 
above defined. —T he word dexter is uſually annexed to pre- 
vent miſtakes, and diſtinguiſh it from the 

BEND /mfter, which is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
after the French heralds, a bar, barre. See the article Bar. 
The bend-ſinifter is ſubdivided into the ſcarf, or ſcarp, and 
the battoon ; which latter is the fourth part of the bend, and 
the moſt uſual mark of illegitimacy; but then it never ex- 
tends jt ſelf quite a-thwart the ſhield, but is cut off a little 
at each end, See BASTON. 

When two ſtreight lines drawn within the bend run nearly 
3 | 


BENEDICTUS carduus. 
BENEDITTO facce. 
BENEFICE, BEN ETIcIuN, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, 2 


OxpER, and RULE. 

The Benedictins are thoſe properly called monachi 

the other orders are better denominated fraers x 

_ le 3 ee n 

In the canon law, the Benedictins are called black my ; 

ing diſtinguiſhed from the other orders by the hog 2 

habit; and not by the name of their patriarch, St. Benedict.— 

Among us they were formerly alſo denominated act friers, | 

The Benedictins wear a looſe black gown, with large wide 

_— and a Capuche on their heads, ending in a point be- 
ind. 

The liſt of ſaints of the Benedictin order is very ample ; but 

they are accuſed by Baronius and many other writers, of put- 

ting thoſe in the liſt who were never of the order. 

See the article CARDuus. 

See the article Sacco, 


monks ; 
or religious, 


church endowed with a revenue for the performance of di- 
vine ſervice ; or the revenue itſelf, aſſigned to an ecclefiaſti- 
cal perſon for life, in return for his performing the ſervice of 
the church. See Churcn, Revenue, Oc. 
All church-preferments, except biſhoprics, are called bere- 
Aces; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes cal- 
led dignities : but we now e diſtinguiſh between be- 

neſice and dignity, applying the word dignity to biſhoprics, dean- 
ries, arch-deaconries and prebends; and _— to parſonages, 
vicarages, and donatives. See DIGNITARY, PAR so ACE, Cc. 
The term benefice comes to us from the old Romans, who 
uſing to diſtribute part of the lands they had conquered on} 
the frontiers of the empire, to their ſoldiers, thoſe who en- 
joyed ſuch rewards were called beneficiarii, and the lands 
themſelves beneficia, as being held on the pure benefcence 
and liberality of the ſovereign. Theſe benefices at firſt were gi- 
ven for life only, but afterwards became hereditary and pa- 
trimonial, 
From the Romans, both the name and the thing paſſed into 
France and England, with this difference, as Mr. Blount ob- 
ſerves, that benefices were not given as mere gratuities for paſt 
ſervices, but as warrants for future ones, and were according-J 
ly held by the tenure of ſerving, on occaſion, in the wars, 
Sc. So that what was before a benefice, became now con- 
verted into a fee. See FEE, and SERVICE. i 
Hence, doubtleſs, came the term benefice to be applied to 
church-livings; for, beſides that the eccleſiaſtics held for] 
life, like the ſoldiers, the riches of the church aroſe from the 
beneficence of princes, | 
As to the origin of eccleſiaſtical benefices, it is hard to de- 
termine when the revenues of the church were firſt divided: 
it is certain, till the fourth century all the revenues were u 
the hands of the biſhops, who diſtributed them b their 
ceconomi ; they conſiſted principally in alms and voluntary 
contributions.—As the church came to have lands, parts there- 
of were afligned for the ſubſiſtence of the clerks, and ** | 
2 of which we find ſome footing in the fifth and 
ſixth century: but then there does not appear to babe oy l 
any certain partition, nor any preciſe _ allotted to ea 
particular; but the allotments were abſolutely diſcretional ti 
about the twelfth century. ; 
At firſt, each was contented with a ſingle benefice 3 but, Piu 
ralities were, by degrees, infroduced, on pretence of equi 
ty : for, a ſingle benefice being ſometimes ſcarce thoug FJ | 
competency, the prieſt was allowed two: as his quality A 
occaſions, increaſed, ſo the number of benefices that were 90 4 
ſupport him were increaſed too. Hence ſome affecting 

equal ym in quality, pretend to revenues anf 

to. See PLURALITY. | 
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; er obſerves, that in his time, there were five caſes 
Vine, Ferrier were acquired: by the nominative, as in 
royal _ A rovided of benefices by their birth; by 

wh _ — whe ſpeaking of a benefice, it is ſaid, date, & 
the * £75 by the accuſative, as where, by virtue of an ac- 
2 either true or falſe, an incumbent is diſpoſſeſſed, 
22 admitted; by the ablative, as when benefices are 
* away by force from the poor and helpleſs: but the vo- 


cative caſe, which is the moſt juſt and legitimate, is out of 


uſe, The nominative is for the king; the genitive for the 


the dative for the rich; the accuſative for the cun- 
oy 2 the ablative for the ambitious; but the vocative is 
ed for the Holy Ghoſt alone. ; 
wi Ry diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating a bene- 
ge, viz, de jure, de facto, and by the ſentence of a judge.—A 
benefice is vacated de jure, when the perſon enjoying it, is guilty 
of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as hereſy, ſimony, 
6c, —A benefice is vacated de facto, as well as de jure, by the 
atural re or the reſignation of the incumbent: which 
reſignation may be either 2 or tacit, as when he en- 
es in a fate, &c. inconſiſtent with it; as among the Ro- 
Ciſt by marrying, entering a religious order or the like. 
A benefice becomes vacant by the ſentence of a judge, by way 
of puniſhment for certain crimes, as concubinage, perjury, 
„Oc. 8 
Baal, are divided by the cananiſts into ſimple, and ſacer- 
Jetal: in the firſt, there is no obligation but to read prayers, 
ſing, Ec. —Such are canonries, chaplainſhips, chantries, &c. 
The ſecond are charged with a cure of ſouls, or the direction 
and guidance of conſciences.— Such are vicarages, rectories, 
dee CokE, RECTORVY, Ec. 
Ide Romaniſts, again, diſtinguiſh benefices into regular and 
kale e titulary BENEFICEs, are thoſe held by a religious, 
or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious or- 
der,—Such are abbies, priories, conventual, &c. ; 
Or rather, regular benefice, is that which cannot be conferred 
on any but a religious; either by its foundation, by the in- 
ſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preſcription. —For preſcrip- 
tion, forty years poſſeſſion by a religious, makes the benefice 
regular. See REGULAR. 
3 BEN ETICEs are thoſe which are only to be given to ſe- 
culats.—Of which kind are almoſt all cures, 
All bene 2 are reputed ee till the contrary 
pear.— They are 5 
cular prieſts, i. e. by ſu 
engaged in any monaſtic order. TR 
Some benefices, regular in themſelves, have been ſecularized 
by the pope's bull. See REGULAR, and SECULAR. | 
ABENEFICE in commendam, is that, the direction and ma- 
nagement whereof, upon a vacancy, is given or recommended 
to an eccleſiaſtic for a certain time, till it may be conveni- 
ently provided for. See COMMENDAM. | 
Ar @ BENEFICE, gee POSSESSION. 
BENEFICIO. See DEPRIVATION @ beneficio. 
Suſpenſio a BENE FIC10. {See SUSPENSIO. | 
rimo BEN RFICIO ecc ico-habendo. 1 C PRIMO. by 
BENEVOLENCE is uſed, both in our ſtatutes and chroni- 
cles, fora voluntary gratuity given by the ſuhjects to their ſo- 
vereign, to which each perſon contributes in proportion to 
re Rr SUBSIDY, TAx, &c, 8 heed 
n this ſenſe, benevolence amounts to much the fame wit 
what in other nations is called ſubſidium charitatiuum, given 
lometimes by tenants to their lords, by the clergy to their 
bilhops, &c,—In France it is called free gift, excepting that 
A 5 — reſtrained to the act of bs clergy: — — R 
N a medicinal kind of reſin, imported from the 
= of Cochinchina, Lao, and other parts of the Eaſt- 
ndies, dee RESIN, | | | 
Zenzoin is the fame with what is popularly called benjamin, 
or ve1join, ſometimes alſo aſa dulcis. = | 
lt is procured by a wound or inciſion made in a tree whoſe 
leavcs reſemble thoſe of the lemon tree. It is of a yellowiſh 
colour, of an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. | 
There are three ſorts of benzoin :—the firſt is called amygda- 
liden, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſeveral white 


| is made ap- 
cular benefices, becauſe held by ſe- 


ſpots, which reſemble broken almonds: this .comes from Si-| 


a, and is eſteemed the beſt.—The ſecond is black and very 
oriſerous; it drops from young trees, and comes from Su- 
matra, it is called benzoinum de Boninas. The third fort is alſo 
k, but leſs odoriferous; this is found in the iſlands of 
wa and Sumatra, | | 
Benzvin is uſed in phyſic, as a pectoral, and anti-aſthmatic; 
prown on live coals, it ſerves to perfume houſes, &c. | 
ERENGARIANS, a religious ſect who adhered to the o- 
Pnions of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who oppoſed 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation and the real preſence, a 
coniiderable time before Luther. 


"22e, and maintaining the common uſe of all ſorts of wo- 
nen, and aſſerting infant - baptiſm of no effect. 12 
's followers were divided on the head of the euchariſt: 


by the genitive, as where the children of | 


as live in the world, and are not 


He is further charged by the Romaniſts with decrying mar- 


ſentially changed, yet ſome allowed that the body and blood 
of Chriſt were contained in them, though concealed under 
an impanation, which was the opinion of Berengarius him- 
ſelf: others denied any change at all, and reſolved the whole 
into figure; others again allowed a change in part; and o- 
thers an entire change, with this reſtriction, that to thoſe who 
7 themſelves unworthily it was changed back again. 
BE RE NIC E's hair, coma BERENICES. See Coma. a 
BER GAM O, gives the denomination to a kind of eſſence, 

drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon-tree on 
the bergamot pear-ſtock, It is no more than the oily fluid of 
theſe lemons expreſſed by the fingers. See EssENCE, c. 
There is likewiſe a kind of auf of the ſame name, which 
is only clean tobacco, with a little of the eflence rubbed into 
it, See SNUFE, Ge. | | ; 
BERGAMOT *, or BERGHMOTE, vulgarly BAR MOT E, 

a court held on a hill for deciding pleas and controverſies a- 
mong the Derbyſhire miners, 


The word is formed from the Saxon berg, mons; and mote, 
_ canventus, aſſembly or meeting. . 


BERLIN, a fort of vehicle, of the chariot-kind, much uſed 
of late; taking its name from the city of Berlin in Germa- 
ny: though ſome attribute the invention of it to the I- 
talians, and derive the word from berlina, a name given by 
them to a ſort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoſed to pub- 
lic ſhame. 
The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, being 
lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned, than a chariot. The 
body of it is hung high on ſhafts by leathern braces; there 
being a kind of ſtirrup or footſtool for theconveniency of get- 
ting into it: inſtead of ſide- windows, there are ſkreens to let 
down in bad weather, and draw up in good. 
BERME, in fortification, a ſmall ſpace of ground, fout or 
five foot wide, left without the rampart, between its foot 
and the ſide of the moat; to receive the earth that rolls down 
from the rampart, and prevents its falling into and filling up 
the moat. | 
energy alſo called lifiere, relais, retraite, pasde fouris, fore- 
and, &c, | 
Sometimes, for more ſecurity, the berme is palliſaded. 


BERNARDINS, or BERNARDIT ES, the name of a reli- 


gious order extended over great part of Europe; being an im- 
provement on the order of St. Benedict, firſt made by Ro- 
bert, abbot de Moleme; and further reformed by St. Ber- 
nard, abbot de Clervaux, whence they take their name, 
Their uſual habit is a white gown, with a black ſcapulary; 
but when they officiate, they puton a large white coul with 
— fleeves, and a hood of the ſame colour, | 

he Bernardins differ very little from the Ciftercians. They 
had their origin toward the begining of the twelfth cen- 
tury. See CISTERCIAN. 

BERRY ,bacca, a grain, fruit; orſeed, produced by ſeveralherbs, 
trees and ſhrubs, thence called baccrferous, for the conſerva- 
tion, and re- production of their kind. See BaccIFERoOUs. 
Berries are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, ac- 
cording to the plants whereon they grow.—Some are uſed in 
medicine, as juniper-berries, buckthorn-berries, &. Others 
in dying, as French or yellow Berries, &c. See JUNIPER 

c. See alſo GRAIN and SEED, 4 | 

gnon BERRY. VIGNON, 

{le B RRY. { Sce the articles ALE. 

BER YL,orBeryLr, BnpvAAos, in the ancient phyſiology, de- 
notes a tranſparent ſtone, or gem, brought from India, of a 
light, or pale green colour; inſomuch that ſome have repre- 
ſented it as of two colours, the one green, the other pale. 
The beryl of the ancients is the ſame with what in latter 
times has been denominated agua-marina, by reaſon of its 
azure or ſea-green colour. See AQUA-MARINA, 

The beryl differs from the chryſoberyl, which is ſomewhat pa- 
ler, and partakes more of the yellow; and from the chryſo- 
praſus, which partakes more of the green. 
Some authors take the beryl to be the diamond of the ancients: 
this is certain, the ableſt modern jewellers ſometimes miſ- 
take the one for the other, 
The beryl is ſometimes found in pieces large enough to form 
fine vaſes. It is ſaid, there are many of them in Cambaya, 
Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. ; 
The properties of the ber were very wonderful in the opi- 
nion of the ancient naturaliſts; it kept people from falling 
into ambuſcades of enemies, excited courage in the fearful, 
cured diſeaſes of the eyes and ſtomach, —It does none of theſe 
things now ; becauſe people are not ſimple enough to believe 
it has the virtue to do them. a 76 

BES, or Bess1s, an ancient Roman weight, containing two 

" "thirds of the as; that is, eight unciz. See the article As. 

BESANT, BREZZA SFr, Bis Ax, or Byz Ax T, a ſort of 
coin ſtruck at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriſtian em- 

erors. See Coin and Money. "pi 
he beſant was pure gold, or twenty-four carats fine: but its 

value is not ll on. . 

Hence alſo the gold offered by the king at the altar, on feſti- 

vals, is ſtill called beſant, or biſant. 


ugh they al i eſ- 
ver. 1.” Ne Nfl. 12 * 


BESSIS. See the article BBS. 


I Gee BESTATLL, — 


BESTAIL, or BesTIAL, in ancient ſtatutes is uſed for cat-| 
tle. 5 Ed. 3. c. 2. 


BESTIARII, among the ancient Romans, thoſe who were Oriental BEZOAR is in the moſt eſteem, and is bro 


hired to combate with beaſts, or were expoſed to them, by 
ſentence of law. : 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of be/t1arii: the firſt were 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts ; either as being enemies taken 
priſoners, or as being ſlaves, and guilty of ſome enormous 
crime. —Theſe were all expoſed naked, and without defence 
to the beaſts; nor did it aught avail to conquer and kill the 
beaſt, freſh ones being continually let looſe on them, till they 
were dead. But it ſeldom happened that two were required 
for the ſame man; on the contrary, one beaſt frequently diſ- 
patched ſeveral men. Cicero mentions a lion, which alone 
diſpatched two hundred be/tiarii,—Thoſe who ſucceeded the 
firſt were called Oed, and the laſt «0,270; among the Ro- 
mans, meridiani, See MERIDIANI, GLADIATOR, Au- 
PHITHEATRE, Oc. | 
The Chriſtians were be/ttari: of this kind, even ſome of them 
who were Roman citizens; though it was the legal right of 
ſuch to be exempt from it. | 
Tae ſecond kind of be/tiarii, Seneca obſerves, conſiſted of 
young men, who, to become expert in managing their arms, 
fought ſometimes againſt beaſts, and ſometimes againſt one 
another; and of bravo's, who, to ſhew their courage and 
dexterity, expoſed themſelves to this dangerous combat. Au- 
guſtus encouraged this practice in young men of the firſt 
rank ; Nero expoſed himſelf to it; and it was for the killing 
beaſts in the amphitheatre, that Commodus acquired the title” 
of the Roman Hercules, 
Vigenere to theſe adds two kinds of beſtiarii more: the firſt 
were thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought for money; 
the ſecond was where ſeveral heſtiarii armed, were let looſe at 
once againſt a number of beaſts. 
BEVEL, in maſonry, and among joiners, a kind of ſquare, 
one leg whereof is frequently ſtraight, and the other crooked, 
according to the ſweep of an arch or vault; being withal 
. moveable, on a point, or centre, ſo that it may be ſet to any 
angle. See SQUARE. | 
The make and uſe of the bevel are pretty much the ſame as 
thoſe of the common ſquare and mitre, except that theſe latter 
are fixed; the firſt at an angle of ninety degrees, and the ſe- 
cond at forty-five; whereas the bevel being moveable, may, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupply the office of both, and yet, which it 
is chiefly intended for, ſupply the deficiencies of bee, ſerving 
to ſet off, or transfer, angles either greater or leſs than ninety 
or forty-five degrees. See MITRE, &c. 
BevEL-anegle is uſed among the workmen, to denote any other 
angle but thoſe of ninety or forty-five degrees. See ANGLE. 
BEVILE, in heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or opening 
like a carpenter's rule. — Thus he beareth argent a chief bevilé 
vert, by the name of Beverlis.—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 8. 
BEY, or BEG, denotes a governour of a country, or town in 
the Turkiſh empire. 
The Turks write the word begh, or bebt, but pronounce it 
bey: properly it ſignifies lord, but is particularly applied to a 
lord of a banner, whom in the ſame language they call ſan- 
giabbeg, or bey; ſangiak, which among them 1 banner, 
or /tandard, being the badge of him who commands in a 
conſiderable place of ſome province, having under him a con- 
ſiderable number of Spahi's, or horſe. 
Each province in Turkey is divided into ſeven of theſe ſan- 
giaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a bey; and theſe 
are all commanded by the governour of the province, whom 
they alſo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i. e. lord of the lords 
or beys of the province. See BEGLERBEG. 
Theſe beys are in a great meaſure the ſame that bannerets for- 
merly were in England. See BANNERET, 
BE y, of Tunis, denotes a prince, or king thereof; anſwering to 
what at Algiers is called the Dey. | 
In the kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed by a bey, 
or vice-roy; who is appointed and removed at pleaſure, by 
the dey; but has a deſpotic power within his juriſdiction; 
and, at the ſeaſons of collecting the tribute from the Arabs, 
is aſſiſted by a body of troops from Algiers. Shaw. Trav. p 6. 
BEZANT. See the article BEsANT. 
BEZOAR®,orBEzoarD, primarily denotes an antidote, or 
counter-poiſon, See ANTIDOTE, 
The word is formed from the Perſian pa-zahar, which de- 
notes the ſame; pa, ſignifying, againſt; and zahar, poiſon, 
In which ſenſe the name is applied to divers chymical com- 
poſitions of that intention; as, mineral, ſolar, and jovial be- 
zoards, See BEZOARDICUM. 
dome have alſo given the appellation animal bezoard, to a 
powder made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulverized to- 
gether, Sce VIPER. | 
BE7Z0AR, or BEZOARD, ina more proper ſenſe, denotes a me- 
dicinal ſtone, brought from the Eaſt orWeſt-Indies, compoſed 
of ſeveral coats laid one over another, generated in the ſtomach 
of an animal of the goat kind, and eſteemed a powerful an- 
tidote and cardiac. Or, it may be defined, a ſtony ſubſtance, 
ee de the ſtomach of ſome animal, compoſed of ſe- 
s or laminæ, like an onion, and endued with a 


This is ſometimes alſo called the true bezoar; and ;. 
kinds, oriental, and occidental, | wof ti 
ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies, chiefly Golconda ®* t rom 
nanor; it is there found mingled with the dun 2 05 
nimal of the goat-kind called pazan; in the bell _ p 
this ſtone is found, — The buds of a certain ſhrub 8 beck 
animal uſes to brouze, are uſually found in the ner the 
it, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis on which it is formed 8 
The bezoar ordinarily grows of the bigneſs of an acorn, f 
times of that of a pigeon's egg: it is Compoſed cr 
ſhining ſkins, or coats, like an onion, ſometimes of n 
colour, ſometimes a pale yellow, a browniſh red, and þ * 
colour.— The number of bezoars produced by each "gr ; 
various, ſome yielding one, two, Cc. to ſix, and l 
at all. 105 
The larger the ſtone, the more valuable it is held; jt, g. 
increaſing like that of the diamond. A ſtone of dn Ain 
is ſold in the Indies for 100 franks, and one of four 0 yo 
for 2000 livres. ef 3622 +. ee 
Oriental bezoar muſt be choſe gloſſy, of a ſmell like th; 
ambergreeſe, ſmooth to the touch, and in large On | 
figure is different, its colour uſually olive. * 
Bezoar is eaſily ſophiſticated, and the deceit as eaſily diſc 
vered. The methods of proving it are, ½, to ſteep it 00 
or four hours in lukewarm water; if the water be not i 
ged, nor the bezoar loſe of its weight, it is pure, 240 1 
try it with a ſharp, red- hot iron; if it enters the flone. * 
the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, it is factitious. ad T. 
rub it over a paper ſmeared with chalk, or quick. Ine; 
if it leave a yellow teint on the former, or a green one on 
the latter, it is good, | 
Bezoar is given in vertigo's, epilepſies, palpitations of the 
heart, jaundice, colic, and ſo many other diſeaſes, that were 
its real virtues anſwerable to its reputed ones, it were doubt. 
leſs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and the peculiar manner 
of its formation, have, perhaps, contributed as much to its 
reputation, as any intrinſic worth. At preſent it begins to 
be prized leſs, and a great many able phyſicians diſcad it, a 
of no uſe or efficacy at all, 
Occidental BEZOAR is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtier 
green colour, leſs gloſſy, and generally held much inferior 
in virtue to the oriental kind.—It is found in the belly of 
ſeveral animals, eſpecially in Peru; as the guanaco's, jacho's, 
vicunna's, and taragua's; the bezoar of which laſt is the moſt 
eſteemed, this animal being much like the goat that produces 
the oriental.— But that of the firſt is more common, vi, 
the guanaco's, a creature about the ſize of a horſe, by 
ſome deſcribed as of a ſpecies between a camel and a wil 


oat, 
In ſome, this ſtone is of the bigneſs of a nut, in others of 
a pullet's egg: in ſome it is ts or in others flat, in others 
round; it is uſually of an aſh-colour, ſometimes duſky; and 
formed of ſcales, like the oriental, but much thicker: it 1s 
ſmooth and even without ſide, but when broke, looks as if it 
had been ſublimated, by reaſon of the little ſhining needles 
whereof it appears to be compoſed. Rn” 
German BEZOAR, which ſome call cow's egg, is (aid tobe found 
in the ſtomach of certain cows, but more frequently in that 
of the chamois, a ſort of rupicapra, or wild-goat.SeeSHAMMY. 
Theſe bezears are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but the hair 
of thoſe animals, which being ee licked off by the 
tongue, is ſwallowed down, and being impregnated with the 
ſaliva, &c. is condenſed into balls. | 
Some of them weigh 18 ounces, but they are not muche- 
ſteemed, though they are uſed in ſome medicines, and by the 
painters in miniature, to make a yellow colour, 
Beſides theſe three kinds of bezoar which the ſhops afford, 
there are three other kinds much rarer, viz. the 
Heg or Boar BEZOAR, called by the Dutch, pedro de pre 
and by the Portugueſe, who firſt brought it into Europe, 2 
en eg found in the gall- bladder of a boar, in the Fal- 
ndies. | 
In figure and ſize it reſembles a filbert, though more irregular 
its colour not fixed, but moſt commonly white with 3 teilt 
of blue; it is ſmooth and ſhining; and is valued at ten times 
its weight in gold. F 
The Indians attribute infinite virtues to this bezoar: the) © 
it maſtica de ſoho, and prefer it to the goat-bezoar; noi ; 
much on account of its being ſuppoſed the beſt preſervative 
the world againſt poiſons, as on account of its being ove1® 
in the cure of the mardoxi, a diſeaſe they are liable do 
and which is not leſs dangerous than the plague in Europe, 1 
Other properties which they aſcribe to it are, that 5 10 
mirable againſt malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and moſt ai "I 
in women with child; experience ſhewing that it f 
motes abortion in thoſe who uſe it indiſcreetly. o 
To uſe it, they infuſeit in water, or wine, till it has — 
nicated a little bitterneſs to it. To facilitate the 3 Ul 
at the ſame time preſerve ſo precious a ſtone, they ut 
ſet it ina gold caſe pierced with holes. 
Porcupine and Monky Bxz.0ARs only differ from thoſe 0 


power of reſiſting poiſon, See CouNTERPOISOx. 
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BIATHANATI, BIAOGANATOI *, the ſame with ſuicides, 


BIBERE ad pinnas. See the article PIx x As. 
BIBITORY Muſcle. 
BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence ſo called, containing the 


Hebrew BiBLEs, are either manu 


. ones, are not taken from the gall-bladders, but 
calls N of the monky and porcupine; and that they 
mw d in ſuch eſteem by the natives of Malacca, that they 
"= S part with them, unleſs as preſents to ambaſſadors, or 
= greateſt princes of the eaſt. 1 
e add, that they are likewiſe found in Siam. — Indeed, 
prog Hom colour, and properties of theſe three bezoars are fo 
: ot a-kin, that it is more than probable, they are all the 
= tones under three different names, 
EZOARDI CUM Minerale, or Mineral BEzOAR, is a 
reparation of antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and 
Ffiened by repeated lotions, which carry off the purgative 
virtue and ſubſtitute a diaphoretic one; by which it promotes 
ſweat, like the native ſtone of that name, 
M Joviale, or BEZOAR of Fupiter, is a regulus 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony and 
two of block-tin, which, powdered and mixed with fix 
dunces of corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of 
butter, and that diffolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution 
diſtilled three times; the bezoar remaining at bottom is to be 
owdered, waſhed, and mifigled with ſpirit of wine, till it 
grow inſipid. 


| 


Lunale, or of filver, is made by mixing recti- 
fed butter of antimony with fine filver, diſſolved in ſpirit of 
nitre, upon which a powder falls to the bottom, which is the 
bezoar. 


; Martiale, is a diſſolution of crocus martis by 
reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre poured 
on it: commended by ſome againſt hyſterical, hypochondria- 
cal, and icterical diſorders, | 


or thoſe who kill themſelves. See SUICIDE. 

Pr. Donne dean of St. Paul's has a work under the title of 
Biatbanatus: wherein he undertakes to prove this poſition, 
or paradox—T hat ſuicide is not ſo naturally fin, as that it 
may never be otherwiſe. Lond. 4to. 


See ADDUCTOR Oculi. 


ſcriptures, i. e. the writings of the old and new teſtament. 
Bibles are diſtinguiſhed, according to their langLage, into He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Cophtic, &c. 
Some account of each whereof, and their ſeyeral Editions, &c. 
we ſhall here ſubjoin. | | 
ſcript, or printed.— The beſt 
manuſcript bibles are thoſe copied by the Jews of Spain. Thoſe 
copied by the Jews of Germany are leſs exact, but more 
common, The two kinds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each 
other; the former being in beautiful characters, like the He- 
brew bibles of Bomberg, Stephens and Plantin; the latter in 
characters like thoſe of Munſter and Gryphius. F. Simon 
obſerves, that the oldeſt manuſcript Hebrew bibles are not above | 
bor oo years old; nor does Rabbi Menaham, who quotes a vaſt 
number of them, pretend any of them exceed 600 years. 
The moſt ancient printed Hebrew bibles are thoſe publiſhed by 
the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſſe. Thoſe of 
Portugal alſo printed ſome parts of the bible at Liſbon, before 
their expulſion. — This may be obſerved in the general, that 
the beſt Hebrew bibles are thoſe printed under the inſpection 
of the Jews; there being ſo many minutiz to be obſerved, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible for any other to ſucceed in it. 
In the beginning of the fixth century Dan. Bomberg printed 
ſeveral Hebrew bibles in folio and quarto at Venice, moſt of 
which are eſteemed both by the Sow and Chriſtians: the 
firſt in 1517, which is the leaſt exact, and generally goes by 
the name of Felix Pratenſis, the perſon who reviſed it: the 
ſecond in 1526, with the maſſora and the commentaries of 
ſeveral rabbins, and a Hebrew preface by Rabbi J. Bencha- 
jm.—In 1548, the ſame Bomberg printed the folio bible of 
Rabbi Benchajim, which is the beſt and moſt perfect of them 
all: it is diſtinguiſhed from the firſt of the ſame rabbi, by 
the comment of Rabbi D. Kimchi on the chronicles, which 
s not in the preceeding. From this edition it was, that 
Buxtorf, the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew bible at 
alll, in 1618; but in this are ſeveral faults, eſpecially in 
the commentaries of the rabbins, where that learned man 
altered ſome places that were againſt the Chriſtians.—In the 
lame year appeared at Venice a new edition of the rabbi- 
nical bible by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who 
pretended to have corrected a great number of faults in the 
lormer edition; but, beſides that it is much inferior to the 


other Hebrew Bibles of Venice, with regard to paper and“ 


3 it has paſſed through the hands of the inquiſitors, 
ho have altered many paſſages in the commentaries of the 


rabbins. 


a Hebrew bibles in 4to, that of R. Stephens is efteemed for 
8 cauty of the characters; but it is very incorrect. Plan- 
alſo printed ſeveral beautiful Hebrew bibles at Antwerp; 
e beſt is that of 1566, in 4to. Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael,. a 
earned Portugueſe Jew, publiſhed two editions of the He- 
io bible at Amſterdam, the one in 4to, the other in 8vo; 
0 "It has two columns, and for that reaſon is commodious 
te reader. In 1634, R. Jac. Lombroſo publiſhed a new 


tom of each page, where he explains the Hebrew words by 
Spaniſh words. This bible is much eſteemed by the Jews at 
Conſtantinople: in the text they have diſtinguiſhed between 
words where the point camets is to be read with a camets- 
hatuph, that is by an o and not an a, | 
Of all the editions of the Hebrew bible in 8vo, the moſt beau- 
tiful and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of Am- 
ſterdam. The firſt, of 166r, is the beſt paper; but that of 
1667, the moſt exact: that however, publiſhed ſince at Am- 
2 by Vander Hooght in 1705, is preferable to any of 
them. 
After Athias, three Hebraiſing Proteſtants engaged themſelves 
in reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew bible, viz. Clodius, 
e we and Opitius, —Clodius's edition was publiſhed at 
rankfort in 1677, in 4to. At the bottom of the page it 
has the various readings of the former editions; but the au- 
thor does not appear ſufficiently verſed in the accenting, eſ- 
ecially in the poetical books; beſides, that not being pub- 
iſhed under his eye, many faults have crept in.— That of 
Jablonſki in 1699, in 4to, at Berlin, is very beautiful as to 
letter and print: but, though the editor pretends he made 
uſe of the editions of Athias, and Clodius, ſome critics find 
it ſcarce in any thing different from the 4to edition of Bom- 
berg.—That of Opitius is alſo in 4to, at Keil in 1709; the 
character is large and good, but the paper bad: ſt is done 
with a great deal of care; but the editor made uſe of no ma- 
nuſcripts but thoſe of the German libraries; neglecting the 
French ones, which is an omiflion common to all three, — 
They have this advantage however, that beſides the diviſions 
uſed by the Jews, both general and particular, into paraſk<s 
and peſukim, they have alſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of 
the Latin bibles, into chapters and verſes; the keri ketib, or 
various readings, Latin ſummaries, c. which make them 
of conſiderable uſe, with reſpect to the Latin editions and 
the concordances. x 
The little bible of R. Stephens in 16to, is much prized for 
the beauty of the character. Care, however, muſt be taken; 
there being ariother edition of Geneva, exceedingly like it, 
excepting, that the print is worſe, and the text leſs correct. 
To theſe may be added ſome other Hebrew bibles without 
points, in 8vo. and 24to, which are much coveted by the 
Jews; riot that they are more exact, but more portable than 
the reſt; and are uſed in their ſynagogues and ſchools: of 
theſe there are two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin, in 
8vo, with two columns, and the other in 24to, reprinted by 
Raphalengius at Leiden, in 1610. There is alſo an edition 
of them by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, in a larger cha- 
rater; another in 12mo at Frankfort, in 1694, full of faults, 
with a preface of M. Leuſden at the head of it. 
Greek BiBLEs.—There are a great number of editions of the 
bible in Greek; but they may be all reduced to three or four 
principal ones, viz. that of Complutum, or Alcala de He- 
nares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that of Oxford, — 
The firſt was publiſhed in 1515 by Cardinal Ximenes, and 
inſerted in the polyglot bible, uſually called the Compluten- 
ſian bible: this edition is not juſt, the Greek of the Sevent 
being altered in many places according to the Hebrew text. It 
has however been reprinted in the polyglot Bible of Antwerp, 
in that of Paris, and in the 4to bible commonly called ble 
8322 See PoLYGLOT. | 
he ſecond Greek bible is that of Venice in 1518, Here the 
Greek text of the Septuagint is reprinted juſt as it ſtood in the 
manuſcript, full of faults of the copiſts, but eaſily amended. 
— This edition has been reprinted at Straſburg, Baſil, Frank- 
fort, and other places, with ſome alterations to bring it 
nearer the Hebrew, The moſt commodious is that of Frank- 
fort; there being added to this, little ſcholia, where are ſhewn 
the different interpretations of the old Greek tranſlators: the 
author of this collection has not added his name; but it is 
commonly aſcribed to Junius, VE | 
The third Gryee# bible is that of Rome in 1587, with Greek 
ſcholia collected fromi the manuſcripts in the Roman libraries 
by Pet. Morin. This. fine edition has been teprinted at Paris 
in 1628, by J. Morin, prieſt of the oratory, who has added 
the Latin tranſlation, which in the Roman was printed ſepa- 
tately, with ſcholia.—The Greek edition of Rome has been 
printed in the Polyglot bible of London; to which are added, 
at bottom, the various readings of the Alexandrian manu- 
ſcript. This has been alſo reprinted in England in 4to and 
12mo, with ſome alterations, Is has been again publiſhed 
at Franeker in 1709, by Bos, who has added all the various 
readings he could find. | | 
The fourth Greek bible is that done from the Alexandrian 
manuſcript, begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 1707. 
this the Alexandrian manuſcript is not printed ſuch as it is, 
but ſuch as it was thought it ſhould be, i. e. it is altered 
where-ever there appeared any fault of the copiſts, or w_ 
word inſerted from any particular dialect: this, ſome thin 
a piece of merit, but others a fault; urging that the manu- 
ſcript ſhould have been given abſolutely and entirely of itſelf, 
and all conjectures, as to the readings, have been thrown 
into the notes. See SEPTUAGINT., i ; ; 
Latin BIBLES, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduced to 


— 


elition in 4to at Venice, with ſmall literal notes at the bot - 


three claſſes. viz, the ancient vulgate, tranſtated from the 
| ce | alles, vUIz : gate, Greek 


BIB 


Greek ſeptuagint: the modern vulgate, the greateſt part of 
which is done from the Hebrew text; and the new Latin 
tran/lations, done alſo from the Hebrew text in the 16th cen- 
tury.— We have nothing remaining of the ancient vulgate 
-uſed in the primitive times in the Weſtern churches, but the 
Pſalms, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes. Nobilius has endeavoured 
to retrieve it from the works of the ancient Latin fathers; but 
it was impoſſible to do it exactly, in regard moſt of the fathers 
did not keep cloſe to it in their citations. See VULGATE. 
As to the modern wulgate, there are a vaſt number of editions 
very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes has inſerted 
one in the bible of Complutum, corrected and altered in many 
places. R. Stephens, and the doctors of Louvain, have 
taken a world of pains in correcting the modern vulgate. 
The beſt edition of Stephens's Latin b:ble is that of 1540, re- 
printed in 1545; in which are added, on the margin, the 
various readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts, which he had 
"conſulted. The doctors of Louvain reviſed the modern vul- 
gate after R. Stephens; and added the various readings of ſe- 
veral Latin manuſcripts. The beſt of the Louvain editions 
are thoſe, at the end of which are added the critical notes of 
Francis Lucas of Bruges. | 

All theſe reformations of the Latin bible were made before 
the time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. Since which, 
people have not dared to make any alterations, excepting 
in comments, and ſeparate notes. The correction of Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1592, is now the ſtandard throughout all the 
Roman churches: that pontiff made two reformations; but 
it is the firſt of them that is followed. From this the b:bles 
of Plantin were done, and from thoſe of Plantin all the reſt; 
ſo that the common b!ibles have none of the after - corrections 
of the ſame Clement VIII. —It is a heavy charge that lies 
on the editions of pope Clement, viz, that they have ſome 
new texts added, and many old ones altered, to countenance 
and confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine: witneſs 
that celebrated paſſage of St. John, tres ſunt, &c, See VUL- 
GATE. | 

There are a great number of Latin bibles of the third claſs, 
comprehending the verſions from the originals of the ſacred 
books made within theſe 200 years, —The firſt is that of 
Santes Pagninus, a Dominican, printed at Lions in 4to, in 
1528, much eſteemed by the Jews. This the author im- 
proved in a ſecond edition. In 1542, there was a beautiful 
edition of the ſame at Lions in folio, with ſcholia, publiſhed 
under the name of Michael Villanovanus, i. e. Michael Ser. 
vetus, author of the ſcholia. Thoſe of Zurich have likewiſe 
publiſhed an edition of Pagninus's Bible in 4to. And R. Ste- 
phens reprinted it in folio, with the vulgate, in 1557, pre- 
tending to give it more correct than in the former editions. 
There is alſo another edition of 1586, in four columns, un- 


der the name of Vatable: And we find it again in the Ham- 


burgh edition of the bible in four languages. 
In the number of Latin bibles is alſo uſually ranked the ver- 
ſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, or rather rendered lite- 
ral, by Arias Montanus; which correction being approved 
of by the doctors of Louvain, Sc. was inſerted in the poly- 
glot bible of Philip II. and ſince in that of London. There 
have been various editions of it in folio, 4to, and 8vo; to 
which have been added the Hebrew text of the old teſtament, 
and the Greek of the new. The beſt of them all is the firſt, 
which is in folio, 157 1. 
Since the reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin verſions 
of the bible from the originals, by Proteſtants, The moſt 
eſteemed are thoſe of Munſter, Leo Juda, Caſtalio, and Tre- 
mellius: the three laſt whereof have been reprinted various 
times. Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes moſt people; but there 
are ſome who think it too much affected: the beſt edition 
thereof is that in 1573. . Leo Juda's verſion, altered a little 
by the divines of Salamanca, was added to the ancient Latin 
edition, as publiſhed by R. Stephens with notes, under the 
name of Vatable. That of Junius and Tremellius is prefer- 
red, eſpecially by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a great 
number of editions. 
One may add a fourth claſs of Latin bibles, comprehending 
the Vulgate edition corrected from the originals, The bible 
of Iſidorus Clarius is of this number: that author not being 
. contented with reſtoring the ancient Latin copy, has cor- 
rected the tranſlator in a great number of places, which he 
thought ill rendered. Some Proteſtants have followed the 
ſame method; and among others, Andrew and Luke Oſian- 
der, who have each publiſhed a new edition of the Vulgate, 
corrected from the originals, | 
Oriental BIBLES.— At the head of the Oriental verſions of 
the bible muſt be placed the Samaritan; as being the moſt 
ancient of all, and admitting no more for holy ſcripture but 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. —This tranſlation is 
made from the Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a little dif- 
ferent from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This verſion has 
never been printed alone; nor any where but in the Poly- 
glots of London and Paris. See SAMARITAN and PENTA- 
TEUCH. | 
Chaldee BiBLEs are only the gloſſes or expoſitions made by 
the Jews in the time when they ſpake the Chaldee tongue. 
Theſe they call by the name of Targumim, or nn, 


— 


Syriac BIT ES. — In the year 1562, Widmanſtadius p 


Cophtic BI B LES. We have no part 


as not being any ſtrict verſions of the ſcripture, Þ v | 
been inſerted entire in the large Hebrew bibles of Ver M 


Baſil; but are read more commodiouſiy in the Polyglo ice 


there attended with a Latin tranſlation, See Tax NY 


whole New Teſtament in Syriac at Vienna, in 1 


character: After him there were ſeveral other edi 
it was inſerted in the bible of Philip II. with a Latin tranſl 
tion. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a beautiful Syriac edit, 
of the Pſalms at Paris in 1525, with a Latin interpreta,” 
The whole bible is printed in Syriac in the Polyglots of Ft, 
don and Paris. hy 


tions; and 


Arabic BiBLEs.—In the year 1516, Aug. Juſtinian, biſh of 


Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion of the Py 
with the Hebrew text and Chaldee paraphraſe, adding 3 , 
interpretations. There are alſo Arabic verſions of the whale 
ſcriptures in the Polyglots of London and Paris; and we ha 
an edition of the Old Teſtament entire, printed at Rows: 
1671, * order of the congregation de propaganda file; bs 
is of little eſteem, as having been altered agreeably to the Vl 
gate edition. The Arabic bibles among us, are not the "Ins 
with thoſe uſed with the Chriſtians in the Eaſt.—Some kan. 
ed men take the Arabic verſion in the Old Teſtament, Printed 
in the hs 4 N to be that of Saadias: at leaſt in the man 
Their reaſon is, that Aben Ezra, a great antagoniſt of Saadia, 
quotes ſome paſſages of his verſion, which are the {ame with 
thoſe in the Arabic verſion of the Polyglots; yet others ar 
of opinion, that Saadias's verſion is not extant, In 1622 
Erpenius 7 an Arabic Pentateuch, called alſo the Pen. 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of Bar 
and for their uſe. This verſion is very literal, and eſteemed 
very exact. The four Evangeliſts have alſo been publiſhed 
in Arabic, with a Latin verſion, at Rome in 1591, folio 
Theſe have been ſince reprinted in the Polyglots of London 
and Paris, with ſome little alterations of Gabriel dionitz. 
Erpenius publiſhed an Arabic New Teſtament, entire, he 
found it in his manuſcript copy, at LO. in 1616, 

the bible printed in 
Cophtic, but there are ſeveral manuſcript copies in the great 
libraries, eſpecially that of the French king. 


Atbiopic BIB LES. — The Æthiopians have alſo tranſlated the 


bible into their language. There have been printed ſepa- 
rately, the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome chapters of Geneſis 
Ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the New 
Teſtament; all which have been ſince reprinted in the Poly- 
glot of London.—For the Æthiopic New Teſtament, which 
was firſt printed at Rome in 1548, it is a very unaccunte 


works and 1s reprinted in the Engliſh Polyglot with all its 
aults. 


Armenian BIBILES.— There is a very ancient Armenian verſion 


of all the bible, done from the Greek of the Seventy, by ſome 
of their doctors about the time of St. Chryſoſtom, This was 
firſt printed entire in 1664, by one of their biſhops at Am- 
ſterdam, in 4to; with the New Teſtament in 8vo. 


Perſian BIBL ES. — Some of the fathers ſeem to ſay, that all the 


ſcripture was formerly tranſlated into the language of the 
Perſians; but we have nothing now remaining of the ancient 
verſion, which was, doubtleſs, done from the Septuagint. 
The. Perfian Pentateuch printed in the London polyglot is, 
doubtleſs, the work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perſian Jew. In the 
ſame Polyglot we have likewiſe the four Evangeliſts in Per- 
ſian, with a Latin tranſlation; but this appears very modern, 
incorrect, and of little uſe. 


Gothic BiBLEs,—lt is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, a Gothic 


biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a verſion of 
the whole bible, excepting the book of Kings, for the uſe 
of his country-men. That book he omitted, by reaſon of 
the frequent mention of the wars therein; as fearing to in- 
ſpire too much of the military genius into that people. We 
have nothing remaining of this verſion, but the four Han- 
* printed in 4to, at Dort, in 1665, from a very ancient 


Muſcovite BIB LES.— An entire bible in the Sclavonic tongue, 
was printed at Oftravia in Volhinia, in the year 1581; and} 


this is what we commonly call the Maſcoviis bible. It Ws 


printed at the expence of Con. Baſil, duke of Oftravia, ſl 


the common ſervice of all Chriſtians who ſpeak the Sclavo- 
nic language, whereof the Muſcevitiſh is a dialect. 


BIB L Es in the vulgar tongues are too numerous to be here fe 


BICEPS, in anatomy, is a name common to 


BIc EPs cubiti, or humeri, a muſcle of the arm, one of whos 
of the hea 


of the ſcapula, and is round and tendinous, and incloſel 

the channel in the head of the humerus : the other a" 
ndinous : an 1] 
both wnite about the middle and fore-part of the arm, 2 | 


| 


hearſed. See F. Simon's Critical Hiſtory, Le Long's Bibli- 
theca Sacra, and the Bibliotheca Sacra of F. Calmet, annex 
to his dictionary of the bible. 

from their having two heads. Such is the 


heads ariſes from the upper edge of the cavity 


from the proceſſus coracoides, is broad and te 


make one belly, which is inſerted by a ſtrong an 


tendon into the tuberoſity at the upper end of the . 
dius.—See Tab. Anat, (Nys. fig. 1. u. 24. M. 21. N 
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| muſcles, 


the fibres of the tendon form a large and thin apo- 
ich covers all the My rpc tn the —_— muy fin 
Care ought to be taken in blood- letting, 
128 * Ro but —— to the length of the fibres 
22 aponeuroſis.— This muſcle, with the brachiæus inter- 
ty bends the arm. 
« Externus, called alſo gemellus. See GEMELLVUS. 
BIKE Tibig, or Femoris, a muſcle of the leg with two heads; 
2 1 e coming from the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and the 
— * the lower part of the femur: both which join 
a ther and are inſerted by one tendon into the ſuperior and 
pt hi part of the perone.— Its uſe is to help to bend the 
tibia and is likewiſe employed in turning the leg, together 
my the foot and toes, outward, when we fit down. See 
Tab, Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 40. 1 825 . 
BIDENTALES, prieſts among the ancient Romans, inſti- 
tuted for the performance of the ceremonies of a bidental, 
The bidentales conſtituted a college or decury, who had the 
ſervice and procuration, or interpretation of thunder and 
lightning. See THUNDER, Sc. 25 
The fut and principal part of their office was the ſacrificing 
a ſheep of two years old, which in their language was called 
3:4-ns, as having only two teeth one on each ſide ; or rather 
from bidennis, anciently written for biennis, two years old. 
BIG A=, a chariot for racing, drawn by two horſes a- breaſt. 
* The word ought rather to be written Lig, in the plural? 
9. d. bijuge, two horſes being joined by a jugs, or yoak. 
Bige, ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from trige, guadrige, &c. 
Sce RIGA, and QUADRIGA. : 
Bigæ are of a very ancient ſtanding : all the heroes in Ho- 
mer, Heſiod, Virgil, Oc. fought in them. 
BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſing of two wives 
at the ame time. See MARRIAGE, &c. 
Among the ancient Romans, thoſe convicted of b;gamy were 
branded with a note of ignominy; and in France, were an- 
ciently puniſhed with death, - See POLYGAMY. ; 
Bio Aux, in the canon law, is alſo where a perſon either mar- 
ries two women ſucceſſively; or only marries one woman 
who had been married before, Each of which the canoniſts 
account impediments to be a clerk, or to hold a biſhopric 
without a diſpenſation : a point of diſcipline founded on that 
of St. Paul, Let a biſhop be the husband of one wife, 1 Tim. 3. 2. 
Apoſt. Conſt, 17. 18. 
Bigam they make of two kinds real, as where the party 
actually marries twice—and interpretative, where he marries 
a widow, or woman debauched before, which is eſteemed 
a kind of ſecond marriage. | | | 
Here, F. Doucine diſtinguiſhes, and obſerves, that Irenzus 
having been married twice, muſt in this ſenſe have been 
guilty of b;gamy, and therefore made biſhop of 'T'yre contra- 
ry to the canons, He therefore thinks with St. eee &c. 
that thoſe only who married two wives after baptiſm, came 
under the incapacity of b;gamy : but St. Ambroſe, Auguſtin, 
Ec. are expreſs, that it is bigamy, whether the firſt wife 
were married before, or after baptiſm, Ft. du Neſtor. 
The Romaniſts make a third kind of bigamy, by interpreta- 
tim; as, when a perſon in holy orders, or that has taken 
on him ſome. monaſtic order, marries, — This the biſhop can 
diſpenſe withal, at leaſt on ſome occaſions, | | 
There is alſo a kind of ſpiritual bigamy ; as, when a perſon 
holds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two biſhoprics, two 
vicarages, two canonries ſub eodem tecto, & c. | 
BIGNESS. See thearticle MAGNITUDE. 
bIGOT'®, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate, or perverſely wed- 
ded to an opinion. | | 
The word comes from” the German bey, and Gott, or the 
Engliſh by-God. | | 
Camden relates, that the Normans were firſt called bigots, 
on occaſion of their duke Rollo, who receiving Giſſa, daugh- 
ter of king Charles, in marriage, and with her the inveſti- 
ture of the dukedom, refuſed to kiſs the king's foot in token 
of ſubjection, unleſs he would hold it out for that purpoſe : 
and being urged to it by thoſe preſent, anſwered haftily, Ns 
by Cod whereupon the Ling turning about, called him biget; 
which name paſſed from him to his people. 


Some o 
neuroſis, wh 


able appendage of the liver, formed from the concurrence of 
a multitude of ſmall ramifications ſpringing from the glands 
a! the liver, which unite into ſeveral trunks equal in magni- 
tude to the branches of the hepatic arteries ; and accompany 
them branch for branch through the whole ſubſtance of the 
wer; being wrapped up in the ſame capſula with the porta. 
ee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 5. lit. See alſo PoRus. 
heſe branches are about the ſize of a wheat-ſtraw, the big- 
belt large enough to admit the little finger; and are diſtinguiſh- 
5 from the porta by their contents, being always full of 
. e. Beſides the capſula common to theſe and the porta, 
h has a thick white coat proper to itſelf, like the muſcu- 
dus coat of an artery. | | | | x 
A the concave fide of the liver the ſeveral ramifications 
„e and form one trunk, or channel, properly called the 
0 pore, about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, which deſcend- 


SILARIUS porus, BILARY pore, or hepatic duct, a conſider- | 


deſcending in a right line, about four inches, diſchardes 1 
ſelf into the duodenum, by an oblique inſertion, oftentimes at 
the ſame aperture with the pancreatic duct. 

Ihe porus bilarins communicates with the gall-bladder, by a 
duct firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and afterwards by Bluſi- 
us and Perrault, who gave it the name of the cy/t-hepatic duct. 
Verheyen, in oxen, found two, three, or four of theſe cylt- 
hepatic ducts; and the like has been 'obſerved in a dog and 

a man, See CyST-HEPATIC dud, . 3 

BILAWS, or BILAWES. See the article By-Laws, 

BILDGE, or BILOE ofa ſhip, denotes the b6ttom of her 
floor; or the breadth of that part which ſhe reſts on, when 
ſhe is a-ground. | 

BiLDGE-water is that, which by reaſon of the flatneſs of the 
ſhip's bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the well of 
the pump. Te 
The Dutch, whoſe: ſhips are often of this form, uſe a ſort 
of pumps called b:/{ge-pumps ; or, as we call them, burr-pumps, 

to carry off the b:/dge-water. See Pump, "2 
When a ſhip ſtrikes on a rock, they alſo ſay, ſhe is b:ldged, 
or buldred. 

BILE*, Bris, a yellow bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood 
in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius, and gall-bladder, 
and thence diſcharged by the common duct into the duode- 
num. See LivER, &c, _ | 

The word bie comes from the Latin bis, which ſome fetch. 
further from the Greek g-, violence; becauſe bilions peo- 
ple are inclined to anger: others derive it from the Latin 

N bullire, to boil. | 

Biic is of two kinds, bepatic and cyſtic.— The firſt, moſt pro- 
perly called ble, is ſeparated immediately from the glands of 
the liver into the porus bilarius.— The ſecond, now properly 
called gall, is ſeparated likewiſe from the glands of the liver 
into the gall-blayder, by roots or ducts proper to itſelf, See 
GALL, Porus, Ec. 

The cyſſic bile is thicker, a deeper yellow, and bitterer; is 
not evacuated continually, but only when its receptacle is 
replete ; in which caſe the contraction of the irritated fibres 
propels it into the duodenum, — The hepatic bile is greener, thin- 
ner, more mild and pellucid, and is continually oozing out 
being expelled by the ſole action of the neighbouring parts, 
'The qyſtic bile reſiſts acids, and, mixed with other fluids, 
gives them the like property: it abſterges like ſoap, and ren- 
ders oils capable of mixing with water; it reſolves and at- 
tenuates reſins, gums, and other tenacious bodies, rendering 
them homogeneal to itſelf, It is neither. alcalious nor acid, 
but ſeems a concretion of oil, ſalt, and ſpirits diluted with 
water, —By a chymical analyſis Dr. Drake obſerves it affords 
ſome ſulphur, or oil, ſome volatile ſalt, a good deal of fixt 
falt, (in which particular it differs from all other animal 
liquors) and a moderate quantity of caput mortuum, or carth : 
the baſis is phlegm. | 

The uſe and effect of the bile is, by mixing with the chyle 

and the fæces, to attenuate, reſolve, abſterge, and ſtimulate 

the fibræ motrices of the inteſtines ; alſo to mix together 
things very different, to bruiſe and blunt thoſe that are ſharp 
and faline, to divide thoſe that are coagulated, to open the 
paſſages for the chyle, to excite appetite, to act the part of a 
terment, and to aſſimilate crude things to things concocted. 
— Theſe effects the cy/?ic bile has in a greater, the hepatic in 
a leſs degree. 1 
Dr. Quincy thinks the principal uſe of both ſorts of ble is 
to ſheath and blunt the acids of the chyle, entangling them 
with its ſulphur, ſo as to prevent their being ſufficiently di- 
luted by the pancreatic juice to enter the lacteals: which ſeems 
confirmed by this, that notwithſtanding the great quantity 
of acid ſalts in the aliment in the ſtomach, there are never 
any found in the chyle after it has paſſed the duodenum, and 
been impregnated with the chyle continually oozing out of 
the porus bilarius. See AC1D and BLooD. 
Borelli aſſerts, that part of the hie diſcharged into the inte- 
ſtines, re-enters the meſeraic veins, and mixing with the 
blood of the vena porta, is again percolated through the li- 
ver; and Boerhaave ſeems of the ſame opinion : on which 
footing the bile has its circulation, as well as the blood. 
Some will have the qyſtic bile brought to its receptacle three 
different ways, and that it is even compoſed of three diffe- 
rent kinds of ble, whence its different properties. Though 
Boerhaave takes thoſe properties rather to reſult from its 
ſtagnating in the gall-bladder; and with Malpighi, thinks 
the bitter part may probably become ſo in the glands between 
the coats of the gall-bladder, which are furniſhed from the 
cyſtic arteries; whence it proceeds bitter, and mixes with the 
reſt in the bladder. | | 
The bile is a juice of great importance with regard to the good 
or ill habitude of the animal. Dr. Woodward has traced its 
effects throughout the body very minutely, and makes no 
ſcruple to aſcribe moſt of 4 diſeaſes thereof to ſome diſor- 
der of the bile. This he takes to be the chief ſpring in the 
animal machine, and from this accounts for molt of the phæ- 
nomena of a body, whether healthy or diſeaſed: and yet the 
ancients generally took it to be no more than an excrement 
for which they could not find any uſe. 


1 - . , ; 
3 about two inches, meets with the cyſtic duct, and toge- 


„with it formg what we call the Au communis ; which 
or. I. Ne 18. 


Many of the moderns, from the ſmall quantity of ile ſe- 
cerned, have been led into a miſtake, that this ſecretion is 
| 1 Hhh not 


not the ſole end of jo conſiderable a viſcus as the liver. . 
Keil obſerves, that in a dog whoſe common duct was near as 
big as that of a man, he gathered at the rate of about two 
drams an hour; though in a human body, there is reaſon to 
think the quantity ſecreted to be greater, f | 
The bile is apart found in all animals: even pigeons, &c. 
which have no gall-bladder, yet have bile; their liver being 
found very bitter. Mr. Tauvry obſerves, that the bile be- 
comes one of the principal cauſes of thirſt, by mixing with 
the ſalival juice. See THIRST. 1 
Sometimes the bile from yellow beeomes greeniſh, like ver- 
digrecſe, and frequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, and that 
without any other apparent cauſe than a little motion, 2 con- 
vulſion, or a violent paſſion of the mind. This occaſions many 
and terrible diſeaſes, as nauſea's, an abhorrence of food, an- 
xiety, ſighing, cardialga's, wind, diarrhcea's, dyſenteries, a- 
cute diſeaſes, fevers, and convulſions, 
Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the name of choley - 
in this caſe it ſometimes taſtes like a very ſharp vinegar ; 
ſometimes like putrified blood, gnawing, burning, diſſolving, 
conſuming, occaſioning inflammations, gangrenes, mortifica- 
tions, violent pains, and terrible fermentations. 
Of atrabilis, or black bile, Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes three kinds: 
1/t, the mildeſt, ariſing from the matter of the blood, put in 
too great a motion, which hence takes the name of adi: the 
2d is an aggravation of the firſt ariſing from the ſame cauſes, 
only heightened: the 34 is a corrupt, parched bile, which, 
if it aroſe ſrom a greeniſh, or paliſh ſort, is ſtill worſe, 
Too great an evacuation of the bile, either upwards or down- 
wards, robs the chylefaction of its main inſtrument ; hence 
it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, excretion of the feces, pro- 
duces an acid temperature, coldneſs, weakneſs, paleneſs, 
ſwoonings, & c.— If the bile, when prepared, be prevented its 
diſcharge into the inteſtines, it produces a jaundice, See 
JAUNDICE. | 

Secretion 7 the BILE.— For the manner in which the b:le is ſe- 

parated in the liver, there are various opinions. Some main- 
tain, that the pores of the ſecretory glandules of the liver, 
have a certain configuration and magnitude, to which the 
particles of the bile floating in the blood being juſt anſwer- 
able, both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and all the 
reſt excluded. Others, with Sylvius and Lifter, not allow- 
ing any difference in the configuration, as knowing that the 
pores of all the veſſels are circular, and that particles of al! 
kinds will be admitted, if ſmall enough, have recourſe to a 
ferment, which they ſuppoſe to reſide in the liver, by means 
whereof the particles of the blood, in their paſſage through 
the ſecretory ducts, aſſume the form of ble. 
little elſe than begging the queſtion, others have recourſe to 
another hypotheſis; maintaining, that the fluids contained 
in the blood of the vena porta, while that enters the ſub- 
ſtance” of the liver in its way to the extremities of the vena 
cava, indifferently apply to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes 
contiguous to the extreme branches of the porta, which are 
wide enough, and to the roots of the cava, which are not 
wide enough, to receive them ; by which means being ſepa- 
rated frem the ſociety and the inteſtine motion of the other 
and effential part of the blood, and being no longer agitated by 
the vital action of the blood-veſſels, and becoming expoſed to 
the actions of the bilary veſſels, they conſtitute a new humour 


diſtinct from the blood, called bile, Sc. — Dr. Keil chuſes to 


account for the ſecretion of the ble from the ſtrong attrac- 


tion between the particles whereof it is compoſed. He ob- 


crves, that the heart and liver being ſo near each other, were 
the coeliac artery to have carried all the blood to the liver, 
conſidering the velocity of the blood, ſo viſcid a ſecretion 
as the lile could never have been effected. Nature therefore 
forms a vein for the purpoſe, viz. the porta, and by it ſends 
the blood from the branches of the meſenteric and coeliac ar- 
teries to the liver; by which the blood is brought a great 
way about, paſſing through the inteſtines, ſtomach, ſpleen, 
and pancreas, ere it arrives at the liver; thus its velocity is 
exceedingly diminiſhed, and the particles that are to form 
the bile have a ſufficient time to attract one another, and u- 
nite before they come to their ſecerning veſſels. But, as if 
this diminution of velocity were not ſufficient for the pur- 
p "ſe, nature has gone further; having made the cavities of 
all the arteries increaſe as they divide: thus the ſum of the 
branches ariſing from the aurta, is to the aorta itſelf, as 
102740 to 100000, And yet, as if that proportion were too 
little for the preſent purpoſe, nature has here taken a further 
{tep, and increaſed the branches ſpringing from the meſente- 
ric artery in a greater ratio. Thus, in a body which he ex- 
amined, he found the ſum of the branches more than double 
that of the trunk; and therefore the velocity of the blood 
in the former, muſt be leſs than half that of the latter. He 
further ſhews, from a juſt calculation, that the time the blood 
now takes in its paſſage from the aorta to the liver is at leaſt 
. twenty-ſix minutes: whereas, had an artery gone directly 
from the aorta to the liver, it would have paſſed in little 
more then half a ſecond, viz. in 2437 times the ſpace it 
now takes up in its paſſage. Whence it appears, that the blood 
Was not in a ſtate fit to yield bile, had it gone directly from 


But as this is 


BIL 
guid motion, was neceſſary to have the bilious nar tie. 
— ineſs to be n He adds, that did "ves mY 
exiſt in the glands the ſame as they are found after 3 
nature would not on this occaſion been at ſo much e 
to retard the blood's velocity: beſides that the Bile has 
ther advantage from the ule of the porta; for, by e 
through ſo many parts ere it reach the liver, it leaves he 
hind it moſt of its lympha ; by which means the particle 
being brought nearer each other, are, by their 
— ſoon — See SECRETION. 1 
BIL GE. See the article BIIDOGE. 
BILINGULIS, in law, a denomination given the 
paſſes in any caſe betwixt an Engliſhman and 
whereof one moiety to be natives, and the other, 
if required, See e and MEDIE TAS. 
BILIOUS complexion, See COMPLEXION, TEMpt 
CHOLERIC, Ec. 
BILIOus colic. See the article CoLic, 
BILL, in huſbandry, denotes an edge-tool, of the ax kind, 
fitted to a handle, and uſed to lop trees, Sc. - When ſhort 
it is called an Hhand-bill; when long, an Hedge- bill. 
BILL, in law, denotes a ſecurity for money under the hand 
and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without any condition or 
forfeiture, in cafe of non-periormance.—In which it a di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a bond or obligation. See OBLicaTtion 
BILL alſo denotes a declaration in writing, expreſſing a wrong 
or grievance which the complainant hath ſuffered by the 

complained of ; or elſe ſome offence commited by him againſt 
ſome law or ſtatute of the realm. X 

This bil is commonly addreſſed to the lord chancellor; e. 
ſpecially ſor unconſcionable wrongs done ſometimes to athen 
having juriſdiction, according as the law they are grounded 
on, dirccts. It contains the fact complained of, the damaoes 


Jury which 
an Alien 
foreigner, 


RAMENT; 


redreſs. See CHANCELLOR, and CHANCERy, 

BILL, in parliament, denotes a paper containing propolitions 
offered to the houſes, to be paſſed by them, and then to be 
preſented to the king to pals into an act or law. See Pag- 
LIAMENT. 

BILL of attainder, : Ar TAIN DER. 

BILL 7 appeal. F eo thy AC APPEAL. 

BILL of exchange, a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the payment 
of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by the 
drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of the like value paid to 
him in another place. See EXCHANGE, and REmiTTANCE, 
The whole eſtate and effects of merchants uſually conſiſ in 
bills of exchange. 

A bill of exchange is an inſtrument ſo noble and excellent, 
that though it want thoſe formalities required by the common 
law; as ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes 3 and ſo cannot be deem- 
ed a ſpecialty : yet is it ſuperior to any bond or ſpecialty by the 
reſpect that is paid it, and the punctuality and precifenels of 
the payment, 
There is ſome diſpute about the nature and ſanction of a bil 
of exchange : ſome take it to be a contract of permutation, 
or exchange; but the more general opinion is, that it 15a 
mere contract of buying and ſelling ; that the money given 
the perſon who draws the 41}, is the price of ſale; and that 
paid at the appointed place, the thing bought and ſold. 

Bulls of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman com- 
merce, as well as juriſprudence. According to the common 
opinion, they are the invention of the Jews; who being ba- 
niſhed France, for ſome enormous crimes charged on them, 
retired into Lombardy, about the twelfth century, and found 
means to withdraw their effects, which they had lodged in the 
hands of friends, by ſecret letters and bills conceived in 
ſhort perciſe terms, like the modern bills of exchange; and 
this by the aſſiſtance of merchants and travellers, —The faction 
of the Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, r 
tired to Amſterdam, and uſed the ſame means, for the reco- 
very of their effects in Italy, as the Jews had done; hence 


exchange; and ſoon ſpread the practice throughout al Eu- 
rope. The ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the inventors of the 
rechange, on account of damages and intereſts, when bulls 


exchange, which they called polizza di cambio, are not paid, 
but returned on proteſt, See RE-EXCHANGE. 


ceſſion, or transfer, is made, in the mercantile terms, fat 


chandize, or other effects. See DR AWING. f * 
There are therefore three things neceſſary to conſtitute?ꝰ 


24!y, That there be three perſons concerned, the drawer, the 
preſenter, or the perſon for whom it is drawn, and the acceptoſy 
or he on whom it is drawn, Sce ACCEPTOR. * 
make mention, that the value which the drawer 2 a 
is either in 310. HF eachunge, in money, merchandize, or olle 


the aorta to the liver; and that a longer time, and more lan- 


effects, which are to be exprefſed ; otherwiſe it 15 n bill i 
exchange, | BY 


ſuſtained, and the petition of proceſs againſt the defendant for | 


the Dutch merchants took the hint of negotiating 5s fl 


That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a bill r- 
change, is the ceſſion, or transferring of a ſum of mon 
made by the drawer, to him, on whoſe account it is daun, 
to be received of his correſpondent in another place; which 


value received, i. e. for a like ſum given by the perſon for 
whoſe ſake the bill is drawn, to the drawer, in money, mel 


of exchange ; I, That it be drawn in one oy on another 3 
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” ll of exchange is expreſſed to be for value in my ſelf, 

en eh the drawer has received the ſum ; 57% 
ſoa for whom it is drawn, ſtands debtor to him for it. — 
When a bill of exchange bears, for which ſum 1 promiſe to fur- 
wh bills of exchange to ſuch a place, the perſon tor whom the 
ill is drawn, ma) compel him to give the b1//s, or to return 
the money- See UsANCE, Oc. 


= 


Outland or foreign bulls are thoſe made for money taken up in 
ſome other country and to be paid in England: or vice 

verſa, Irland bills are thoſe made for money taken up in one 
Art of the kingdom and to be repaid in another. By the 

wh g & 10 Gul. 3. theſe latter are made equally binding 
with the former. 

7; te a BI I. I. See the article NOTE, 

75 proteſt a BitL, See the article PROTEST, 

Bank-B1LLS, are inſtruments whereby private perſons become 

entitled to a part in the bank-ſtock, ; See BANK. | 

B11 L of parcels, an account of the particular ſorts and prices of 
1 bought, given by the ſeller to the buyer. 

Bill of lading, an inſtrument ſigned by the mafter of a ſhip, 

acknowledging the receipt of a merchant's goods, and ob- 
liging himſelf to deliver them, at the place to which they are 

conſigned, in good condition. 

Of ſuch bills there are uſually three: the fir// the merchant 
keeps; the ſecond is ſent to the factor to whom the goode are 
conligned ; and the third is kept by the maſter of the ip. 

BiLL of ſale, is when a perſon wanting a ſum of money, de- 
livers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives 

this bill, impowering him to ſell the ſaid goods, in caſe 

the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with intereſt, at the time ap- 

inted. 

B1LL of ſtore, a kind of licence granted at the cuſtom- houſe, 

to merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are neceſ- 

ſary far their voyages, cuſtom- free. 


BILL of ſuferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe, to 


2 merchant, to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh port to 
another, without paying cuſtom, 

BiLL of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, 
both inward and outward ; wherein is expreſſed, the mer- 
chant importing or exporting, the quantity of goods, and the 
forts, and from whence imported, or to what place expotted, 
Se ENTRY, Dur, CusTom, &c. 

BiLLs kee. See the article MoRTALIT v. 

Bil LA VERA, the bill is true, — The grand jury endorſing a 

bill, whereby any crime puniſhable in that court is preſented 
to them, with the words bi/la vera, ſignify thereby that the 
preſenter has furniſhed his preſentment with probable evidence, 
and worthy of further conſideration ; whereupon the party 
preſented is ſaid to ſtand indicted of the crime, and bound to 
make an anſwer thereto, either by confeſſing or traverſing the 
indictment. See Jury, INQUEsT, INDICTMENT, &c. 
If the crime touch his life, it 1s yet referred to another in- 
queſt, called the inque/? of life and death, by whom if he 
be found guilty, he ſtands convicted of the crime, and is con- 
demned by the judge. See TRIAL, Convict, Cc. 

BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a long ſquare. 
See Tab. Herald. fig. g. | | 
Billets are ſaid to be couched, or inverted, when their longeſt 
ſide is parallel to the top of the ſhield, and the ſhorteſt per- 
pendicular. ; | | 
They are ſuppoſed to repreſents pieces of cloth of gold, or ſil- 
ver, longer than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of orna- 
ment, on clothes, and afterwards tranſlated to their coat-ar- 
mour :—though Guillim takes the billet to repreſent a letter 
ſealed up, . 

A coat is ſaid to be billetted, when it is charged with billets: 
hus, he bears argent-billette, a croſs engrailed gules by 


muſt be expreſſed when they are not above ten. 


long table, covered with green cloth, and placed exactly le- 
vel, with little ivory or wooden balls, which are driven by 
crooked ticks, made on purpoſe, into hazards, or holes, on 
the edge and corners, according to certain laws, or condi- 
tions of the game. | 
* The word comes from the French Billard, of bille, the ball 
made uſe of; and that from the Latin pila, a ball. 
SILLON=*, B1LL1o, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, ei- 
ther of gold or ſilver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. 
* The word is French, formed, according to Menage, from 
the Latin bulla, or bulls, bullion.—We do not find it is 
naturalized among us; but the neceſſity we are frequently 
under of ufing it in the courſe of this work, required its 
being explained. 
According to M. Boutteroue, billon F gold is any gold be- 
neath ſtandard, or twenty-one carats; and billon of ſiluer, all 
dow ten penny-weights. But, according to others, and a- 
weng the reſt M. Boizard, gold and filver beneath the ſtan- 
ard, as far as twelve carats, and ſix penny- weights are pro- 
perly baſe gold and ſilver, and all under thoſe, bil/on of gold 


Bat — 1 1 ver, in regard copper is the prevalling . 
» In mathematics. When two medial lines, as 
2 | 3 | | 


MEDI 


Bills of exchange may be divided into inland and outland.— 


BILLIARDS®, an ingenious kind of game played on an ob- 


A B and B C, commenſurable only in - 
power, and containing a rational rectangle, | B--C 
are compounded ; the whole A C ſhall be A 2 LENT 
irrational, and is called a fir/t bimedialline. 
Eucl. J. 10. prop. 38. | 1 
BIN AR Y number, that compoſed of two units, See NUMBER. 
BIN AR arithmetic, a method of computation, firſt propoſed 
by Mr. Leibnitz * wherein, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10, he 
has only two figures, and uſes the ſimple progreſſion from two 
to two. See ARITHMETIC, SERIES, PROGRESSION, e. 
fſoſ. Pelican of Prague has more largely explai 5 
ciples and Dee the binary n — ga 
titled Arithmeticus per fectus qui tria numerare neſcit. 1712. 
All his characters uſed in this arithmetic are o and 1 : and 
the cypher, here, multiplies every thing by 2, as in the 
common arithmetic by 10.—Thus, 1 is one; 10, two; 11 
three; 1oo, four ; 101, five; 110, fix; 111, ſeven; 1000, | 
eight; 1001, nine; 1010, ten, Sc. which is built on the 
ſame principles with the common arithmetic. 
Hence immediately appears the reaſon of a celebrated pro- 
perty of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole num- 
bers, viz. that one number of each degree being had, we may 
thence compoſe all the other whole numbers above the dou- 
ble of the higheſt degree. It being here, v. gr. as if one 
ſhould ſay, 111 is the ſum of 4, 2, and 1. which 
8 may ſerve eflayers to weigh all kinds 100 | 4 


of maſſes with a little weight; and may be uſed 100 4 
in coins, to give ſeveral values with ſmall pieces. 1842 
This method of expreſſing numbers once eſta- 11 


bliſhed, all the operations will be eaſy: in multi- | 
plication particularly, there will be no need for 11 117 | 
a table, or getting any thing by heart. 
The author however does not recommend this method for 
common uſe, becauſe of the great number of figures required 
to expreſs a number; adding, that if the common progreſ- 
ſion were from 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, it would be ſtill 
more expeditious; but its uſe is in diſcovering the properties 
of numbers, in conſtructing tables, Fc. 

What makes the binary arithmetic the more remarkable is, 
that it appears to have been the ſame with that uſed 4000 
years ago among the Chineſe, and left in ænigma by Fohi, 
the founder of their empire, as well as of their ſciences. 

M. Lagni has propoſed a new ſyſtem of logarithms, on the 
foot of the binary arithmetic ; which he finds ſhorter, more 
eaſy, and natural, than the common ones. 


or where the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. 
Time and MEASURE. 
BINDER's preſs. See the article Prtss. 
BINDING books. See the article Boor-BinDING. 
BINOCULAR teleſcope, that to which both the eyes may be 
applied, and conſequently the ſame object be obſerved at the 
ſame time by both. See TELESCOPE. | | 
It conſiſts of two tubes, with two ſets of glaſſes of the ſame 
power, and adjuſted to the fame axis; and has been pre- 
tended to repreſent objects much larger and clearer, than a 
ſingle, or monocular glaſs. 
BINOMINAL, or Binomiar, in algebra, a root conſiſt- 
ing of two parts, or members, connected by the ſign , or 
—, See MoNnoMIAL. 


ce 


and difference, of thoſe quantities, 
If a root have three parts, as a+b+c, it is called a tri- 
nomial ; if. more, a multinomial. See TRINOMIAL, Roor, 


Ge. 
BIOGRAPHE RX, an author who writes the hiſtory, or 
life of one or more perſons.— Such are Plutarch, Corn. Ne- 


the name of Heath. — Bloom ſays, the number of the billets „. 


* The word is formed from the Greek Bros, life, and veg. 
- _ ſeribo, I deſcribe. | 
BIQUADRA TE, or BiquaDRATIC, is the next power 
above the cube, or the ſquare of a cube root, See PowER, 
Roor, QUADRATO-QUADRATUM, Ce. 

BIQUIN TILE, an aſpect of the planets, when they are 

144 degrees diſtant from each other. See AsPECT, 
BIRD, a two-footed animal, covered with feathers, and fur- 
niſhed with wings, whereby it can ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
and fly from place to place. See ANIMAL, Wins, FE a- 
THER, FLYING, &c. 70 

Birds are uſually divided into terręſtrial and aguatic. 


beats and taloms; and thoſe whoſe beaks and claws are 
reighter. - 

Of birds with crooked beats and talons, ſome are carnivo- 

rous and rapacious, called birds of prey; others frugivorous, 

called by the general name of parrets. See FRUGIvoROUs. 


others in the night, called nocturnal birds. 

Diurnal birds of prey are either of a greater or a lefſer ſize, — 
The greater are either of a more bold and generous nature, as 
the eagle-kind ; or of a more cowardly and ſluggiſh, as the 
vulture ; to which may be referred the cuntur, See EAG — 


— 


BINARY meaſure, in muſic, is that which is beaten _— 


Thus a+e, and 5—3, are binomals, conſiſting of the ſums, 


Terreſtrial Bir Ds are ſubdivided into thoſe which have crooked 


Of birds of prey, ſome prey in the day-time, called diurnal; | 
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The leſſer diurnal birds of prey are either 'of a generous and 
docible, or a 223 ſluggiſh and untractable nature. 
The generous and docible are the hawk-kind, which are 
wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling.— Theſe by 
the falconers are diſtinguiſhed into /ong-winged, as the fal- 
con, lanner, ſacre, gerfalcon, keſtril, &c. whoſe wings reach 
almoſt as far as the end of their train; and ſhort-winged, as 
the goſs-hawk and ſpar-hawk, whoſe wings, when cloſed, 
fall much ſhort of the end of their trains. | 
The cowardly and ſluggiſb, are neglected by our falconers, 
and ſo live at large. Of theſe alſo there is a greater ſort, as 
the buzzard-kind ; to which may be added the ringtail and 
kite; and a Heer, as the butcher-kind, or ſhrike, about the 
bigneſs of a blackbird. See Hawk, FAL cox, FALCONRY. 
Of birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others are 
nocturnal, as the owl-kind, which prey by night: and theſe 
are either horned or eared, as the eagle-owl, horn-owl, &c. 
or without horns or ears, as the brown owl, white owl, grey 
owl, howlet, fern-owl or goat-ſucker, ibyus, &c. 
Land-birds with crooked beaks and talons are diſtinguiſhed 
into three ſorts, according to their bigneſs z the greate/? ſize 
being called maccaws, and cockatoons; the midale-ſized, 
and moſt common, parrots, and poppinjays ; and the lea ſort. 
parrakeets : theſe all make uſe of their beak in climbing, and 
move the upper jaw. | 
Land-birds which have their bills and claws more ſtreight, 
are diſtinguiſhed into three ſizes ; the greate/? kind are, ſuch 
as by reaſon of the bulk of their bodies, and ſmallneſs of their 
wings cannot fly at all; ſuch are the oſtrich, the caſſowary, 
and the dodo. | ; 
The middle-ſized are divided into ſuch as have either large 
and long, or ſmaller and ſhorter bills, 
Of thoſe with large, thick, ſtrong, and long bills, ſome feed 
promiſcuouſly on fleſh, inſets, and fruits, as the crow-kind, 
which are wholly black ; and the pye-kind, which are party- 
coloured, as the magpy, jay, roller, &c. others feed on fiſh 
only, as the king's-fiſner; and others on inſects only, as the 
wood- pecker. 
For thoſe which have a ſmaller and ſhorter bill; their fleſh is 
either white, as the poultry-kind ; or blackiſh, as the pigeon, 
and thruſh-kind. h 
The leaſt ſixed kind of land-birds, with ſtreight bills and 
claws, are called ſmall-b:rds,—-Theſe are of two kinds; „- 
beaked, which have ſlender, ſtreight, and pretty longiſh bills, 
moſt of them, and feed chiefly upon infects; and Hard- 
beaked, which have thick and hard bills, and feed moſtly on 
ſeeds, | 
Among birds which have ſtreight beaks and claws, Mr. Wil- 
lughby obſerves, that the caſſowary (as well as the pelican) 
is without a tongue ; ſwallowing not only bits of iron, as the 
oſtriches, but alſo red-hot coals ; yet not digeſting the iron, 
but voiding it whole, as the oſtrich alſo does. | 
Aquatic Bixps, or water-fow!, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
walk in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 
Aquatics which walk are all cloven- footed, and generally have 
long legs, and thoſe naked, or bare of feathers, a good way 
above the knee, that they may the more conveniently wade 
in waters. Of theſe they * two kinds; a greater and a 
leſſer.— To the greater belongs the crane, jabiru, Cc. — The 
leſſer are either piſcivorous, as the heron, ſpoon- bill, ſtork, 
&c. or mudſuckers, and inſeανuοντον,t 
Of inſectivorous water-fowl, ſome have very long bills; others 
middle-fized ones, as the ſea-pye and red-ſhank ; others fort 
Bills, as the lapwing and plover. 62 
Of thoſe with long bills, ſome have them crooked, as the cur- 
lieu and whimbrel; and others ſtreight, as the woodcock 
and godwit. | 
Note, thoſe are reckoned ſhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and half; middle ſized bills, to two inches and a half; 
and long bills above two inches and a half. 


Of aquatics, which /wim in the water, ſome are ſipedes, 


cloven- footed, as the moor- hen and coot, c. but moſt are 
whole-footed, or web- footed, palmipedes. 
Of theſe, ſome few have very long legs, as the flammant, the 
avoſetta, and corrira; but the generality are ſhort-legged. 
Of the ſhort-legged, whole-forted aquatics, ſome have but three 
toes on each foot, as the penguin, razor-bill, &c, but gene- 
rally they have four toes on each foot, and theſe either all 
connected together by intervening membranes, as in the pe- 
2 ſoland-gooſe, Sc. or more uſually with the back- toe 
ooſe, 
This laſt kind are either narroto- billed, or broad-billed. — Thoſe 
with narrow bills have them either blunt and hooked at the 
tip, or ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter. 
Of the former ſort ſome are ſerrate, as in the diver-kind ; and 
ſome not toothed, as in the puffin. 
Of thoſe with ſharp-pointed and ftreighter bills, ſome have 
long wings, as the gull-kind ; and ſome ſhorter, as thoſe 
diving birds called douckers. | 
Thoſe with bread bills may be divided into the gooſe-kind. 
which are larger; and the duck-kind, which are ſmaller ; and 
theſe latter into ſea-ducks, or river and plaſh-ducks. 
Moſt water-fowls have a ſhort tail ; and none of this kind 
have their feet diſpoſed like parrots and wood-peckers, which 
3 | | 


BIS 


have two tors forward, and two backward, whereas non 
theſe have more than one back-toe, and ſome none at all : 
BIRDS of paſſage. Sce MIGRATION, Passace, Sc. 
BIRDLIME, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, and 
from various materials, for the catching of birds, mice 2 
other vermin. 1 
The birdlime ordinarily uſed among us, is made from holly 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours ; when, the green coat be ; 
ſeparated from the other, it is covered up a fortnight in 
moiſt place, then pounded into a tough paſte, that no ha . 
the wood be left, and waſhed in a running ſtream til 0 
motes appear, put up to ferment four or ſive days, * 
as often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for uſe,—T 
a third part of nut-oil, or any thin greaſe, 
with it over the fire. 
The b:irdlime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to he mad 
of ſebeſtens, their kernels being frequently found in it: . 
this does not endure either froſt or wet, — That brought from 
Spain is of an ill ſmell ; that of the Italians is made of jj 
beriies of miſleto heated, mixed with oil, as before; to * 
it bear the water, they add turpentine.— It is ſaid, the bak 
of our viburnum or way-faring ſhrub, makes birdlime a; good 
as the beſt, Vid Hought. Collect. N“ 426, 427. 
BIR TH, the natural excluſion of a perfect foetus from the 
womb by the vagina. See For Tus, DELiveky, tc 
An Immature BIRTH is called an abortion. See ABORTION 
and ABORTIVE, | 


d uk 
IS Incorporated 


Preternatural births, are thoſe made by the way of the anus, 


navel, mouth, Sc. Sce DELIVERY. 

For the number of births, ſee MARRIAGE ; under which 

the proportion of births to marriages, of births to burials 

and of male-births to females are computed, 
BIRT H, or BIRTHING, among ſeamen, denotes the due di- 

ſtance obſerved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or under 

ſail —A convenient place a-board for a meſs to put their 


cheſts, Cc. is alſo called a birth,—And a proper place to 


moor a ſhip in, is called by the ſame name, 
Afier-PixTH. See the article AFTER-Birth, 
BISAN T. See the article BESANT, 


BIS HOP, a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual | 


government and direction of a dioceſe, 
LATE, Ec. 

*The word comes from the Saxon &:/chop, and that from the 
Greek ęmekomde, an overſeer, or inſpector; which was a 
title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into the 
provinces ſubject to them, to ſee whether every thing were 
kept in order; and the Romans gave the ſame title to thoſe 
who were inſpectors and viſitors of the bread, and proviſion, 
It appears from a letter of Cicero, that he himſelf had a bi- 
ſhopric, being epiſcopus Ore & Campanie. 


A biſhop differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiſhop 
with biſhaps conſecrate a biſhop, as a biſhop with prieſts ordain 
a prieſt ; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, as the bh a 
dioceſe ; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial ſynod, as 
the h iſhop a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has cano- 
nical authority over all the h/hops of his province, as the 
biſhop over the prieſts in his dioceſe, 
Council, COoNvocATION, &c. | 

It is a long time that bi/hops have been diſtinguiſhed from 
mare prieſts or preſbyters ; but whether that diſtinction be of 
divine or humane right, whether it was ſettled in the apoſto- 
lical age, or introduced fince, is much controverted! On 
the one ſide ſtands the New Teſtament, wherein it is cer- 
tain the names bi/hop and prieſt are uſed a 
the other ſide is tradition, the fathers, and the apo olical 
conſtitutions, See PRIEST, | 
Indeed there appear no footſteps of any inſtitution of A/ 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the ſcriptures ; neither do the oppo- 
ſcrs thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any other form af 
church-government therein, 8 that it may ſeem probable, 
the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this kind at all; 
but either left the ſpiritual economy in the hands of the preſ- 
byters, or of thoſe together with the people. | 
Accordingly, new occaſions. requiring new meaſures, a 
little time, the functions of the prieſthood were divided, an 
the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political part © 
religion being afligned principally to An and the evan: 
gelical to the prieſts, Sc. Or rather, as ſome will have 4 
the functions of teaching and preaching were reſerved to de 
biſhop, and that of ordination ſuperadded which was thelr 
principal diſtinction, and the mark of their ſovereignty in 
their dioceſe. See ORDINA TION. 


See Diocksk, PRE 


* 


The function of a bi/hop in England, may be conſidered as tWO- } 


fold, vix. what belongs to his order, and what to his juriſdiction 
Io the epiſcopal order belong the ceremonies of dedication 
confirmation, and ordination : to the epiſcopal E J 
the ſtatute- law, belongs the licenſing of phyſic a 
geons, and ſchool-maſters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes, on 1 
this laſt privilege is now peculiar to the b1/hop of or . 

ſiſting the civil magiſtrate in the execution of ſtatutes ating 
to eccleſiaſtical matters, and compelling the payment 
and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 


of tent 


By the common law, the bi/h9p is to cer tify the judges F 7. 
that 


ing legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages; 


ſcimmel 


See ARCHBISHOP, | 
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and the eccleſiaſtical law, he is to take care of the pro- 
a "f wills, and granting adminiſtrations ; to collate to be- 
. rant inſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons, 
_—_ induction, order the collecting and preſerving the 
RE vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, de- 
ee liberties of the church, and viſit his dioceſe once in 
- ears. To the biſhop alſo belong ſuſpenſion, deprivation, 
3 degradation, and excommunication. See PRo- 
1 Col TAT ION, INSTITUTION, EXCOMMUNICA- 


85 of England are all barons and peers. * Barons in 


id manner, viz. feudal, in regard of lands and ba- 
es annexed to their biſhoprics ; and by writ, as being 
ee by writ to parliament, —T hey have the prece- 
* of all other barons, and ſit in the upper houſe, both as 
barons and biſpops. See Baron and PARLIAMENT. 
Biſhops have tWO ſpecial privileges next to regal : the firſt, 
chat in their courts they fit and paſs ſentence, of themſelves, 
agd by their own authority: the biſhops courts being not like 
ther courts 3 but, writs are ſent out in their own name, teſte 
hs biſhop, not in the king's name, as is done in the king's courts. 
Abe ſecond, That, like the king, they can depute their 
authority to another, as their ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſ- 
wry, Ec. See COURT, CHANCELLOR, COMMISSARY,&c, 
The ; have alſo this advantage over lay-lords, that in whatever 
Chriſtian country they come, their epiſcopal degree and 
dignity is acknowledged; and they may, quatenus biſhops, 
ordain, c. : ; ; b ; ; 
They have their vote in the trial and arraignment of a peer ; 
but ere ſentence of death, Oc. they withdraw, and vote by 
xy,—They have ſeveral immunities, as from arreſts, out- 
lawries, diſtreſs, c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, & c. 
to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c, Their perſons 
may not be ſeized, as lay-peers may, upon contempt, but 
their temporalities alone. "They may qualify as many chap- 
Jins 232 duke, viz. ſix. 
By law, the crime of epiſcopicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his Sep, is equivalent to parricide, vi. petty- | 
treaſon, 
The form of conſecrating a bi/hop is different in different 
churches, In the Greek church, the bp ele& being, by 
the aſſiſtant biſhops, preſented for conſecration, and the in- 
ſtrument of electiom put in his hand; after ſeveral prayers, 
(the firſt called diaconicum) the % elect demanding conſe- 
cration, makes profeſſion of his faith: after which he receives 
2 benediction. He is then interrogated as to his belief of the 
Trinity; to which he anſwers by a long profeſſion of faith, 
and receives a ſecond benediction. Laſtly, he is aſked what 
he thinks of the incarnation ; to which he anſwers in a third 
profeſſion of faith; which is followed by a third benediction: 
after which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff: then 
he is led up to the altar; where, after certain prayers, and three 
crofles on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be an arch- 
biſhop, or patriarch z he then receives the kiſs of peace, of hi: 
conſecrator and two aſſiſtants; and, fitting down, reads, prays, 
and gives the communion to his conſecrator and others. 
In the Romiſh church, the b %hp eleCt being preſented by the 
elder afſiſtant to the conſecrator, takes the oath : he is then 
examined as to his faith; and, after ſeveral prayers, the New 
Teſtament is drawn open over his head, and he receives the 
chriſm or union on his head. The paſtoral ſtaff, ring, 
and goſpel, are then given him; and, after communion, 
the mitre put on his head: each ceremony being accom- 
panied with proper prayers, &c. the proceſs ends with Te 
Deum. 
In England, the king being certified of the death of a 570% 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted to elect 
another, the conge d'elire is ſent to them, nominating the 
perſon he would have choſen, The election is to be within 
twenty days after the receipt of the conge d*elire; and the 


a two-fo 


chapter, in caſe of refuſing the perſon named by the king, in- 


curs a præmunire. After election, and its being accepted of by 
the byhep, the king grants a mandate under the great ſeal for 


confirmation; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his vicar- 


general ; conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn citation of ſuth as 
have any objections to the biſhop ele, a declaration of their 
contumacy, in not appearing, and an adminiſtration. of the 


oaths of lupremacy and canonical obedience, Sentence being | 


ea by the vicar-general, the confirmation concludes with a 
e follows the conſecration, by the archbiſhop and 
o aſſiſtant hiſbops the ceremony of which is much the ſame 


% in the Romiſh church, fave that, having put on the epiſco- | 


Pal robes, the archbiſhop and bi/hops lay their hands on the 
new prelate's head, and conſecrate him with a certain form 
words. — After communion they go to a banquet. 


he procels of the tranſlation of a op to another biſtiopric, | 
e 


only differs in this, that there is no con 
LATION, | 7 
j? Denmark there are fix ſuperinteridants; who take it very 
15 to be called b;/ſhops, and my lords. — They have no tem- 
mY rh, keep no eccleſiaſtical courts; have no cathedrals ; 
prebends, _ 8 are only primi inter pares, having the 
18. | | 


cration. See TRANs- | 


91. J 


_— 
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Regionary Bishops. 
BisHOP's-Court, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathedrat 


. MISSARY, OFFICIAL, Oc. | 
BISHOPRIC, the juriſdiction of a hib or the diſtrict 


18 


3489 „„ 


4 Denmark, p. 161. ä 
n Sweden is an archbiſhop and ten b;/,ops, with ſeven or 
eight ſuperintendants under them.—'The archbithopric ot 
Upfal is worth but 400 J. per annum, and the reſt in propor - 
tion—have alſo eccleſiaſtical courts, &c. Robinſ, Acc, Ta 
Stwed. c. 5. | | 
See the article REGronary. 


of each dioceſe; the judge whereof is the bifb9p's chancellor, 


. ancient:y called eccleſiaſticus, and eccleſim canfidiens, . d. the 


church-lawyer, who judges by the civil and canon law; and, 
it the dioceſe be large, has his commillaries in remote parts, 
Who hold what they call cor/tory courts, for matters limited 
to them by their commiſſion, Sce CHANCELLOR, Con- 


within which it is comprized ; called allo dizceſe. See Dio- 
CESE, h 

There are 24 biſboprics, and 2 archbiſhoprics, in England and 
Wales. To the d ones, ſubſiſting before the times of the 
retormation j Henry VIII. by letters patent added five more 
biſhsprics; viz. thoſe of Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterborough, 
Briſtol, and Oxford. Stat. 34 & 35 H. 8. c. 17. 


BIS KE TX, or Bis dur, denotes a delicate kind of bread 


prepared by the confectioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſugar, and 
roſe or orange- water; or of flower, eggs, and ſugar, with 
aniſeeds and citron peel; baked again and again in the oven 
in tin, or paper-moulds. 

* The word comes from the Latin Bie, twice, and the French 

cuit, coctus, q. d. twice baked. 

We find divers ſorts of fuch b:5#ets; as, ſeed-bistet, fruit- 
bi ket, long-br5ket, round-b:5#et; naples-br5et, ſpunge - listet, &c. 


Sca-BisK ET, is a ſort of bread much dried, by pafling the oven 


twice, to make it keep for the ſervice of the ſca.— For long 
voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it fix months be- 
fore the embarkation. It will hold good a whole year. 


BISMU TH, a mineral body, half metallic; compoſed of the 


firſt matter of tin, while yet imperfect; and found uſually 
in tin- mines, ſometimes alſo in ſilver- mines. See TIN. 

Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large 
grain, gloſſy, white, and ſhining. It is alſo called tis 1 ; 
becauſe, when broke, it thews a vaſt number of little po- 
liſned laminæ like glaſs: it is alſo called marcafite, by way 
of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all others in whiteneſs and 
beauty. See MARCASITE. 

Biſmuth contains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take in- 
wardly. Its precipitate makes a very white magiſtery, which 
is mixed with waters and pomatums to make a fucus to beau- 
tify the complexion, and preſerve the ſkin, There are alſo 
flowers prepared from it, which take away fpots in the face, 
See the proceſs in Quincy. | 

There is alſo an artificial biſmuth, which is that ordinarily 
found in the ſhops, made by reducing tin into thin laminæ, 


or plates, and cementing them by a mixture of white tartar, 


ſalt-petre, and arſenic, ſtratified in a crucible over a naked 
fire. The ſame is alſo made of a mineral called zink, uſing 
lead inſtead of tin, and a little calamine. 


BISQUET. See the article BiscK&T. 8 
BISSECT ION, in geometry, the diviſion of any quantity 


in two equal parts, otherwiſe called bipartition. See Divi- 
$10N, &c, 


BISSE X TI LE, or leap-ycar, in chronology, a yearconſiſting of 


366 days, happening once each four years, by reaſon of the ad- 
dition of à day in the month of February, to recover the ſix 
hours which the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond 
the 365 days, ordinarily allowed for it See YEAR, 
The day thus added, is alſo called bifextile z Cæſar having 
appointed it to be the day before the 24th of February, 
which among the Romans was the ſixth of the calends of 
March. | | 1 
Thus the ſixth of the calends of March is this year reckoned 
twice over; whence the intercalary day, and the year when 
it happens, are both called by the name biſſextile.— By the 
ſtatute de anno biſſextili, 21 Hen. III. to prevent miſunder- 
ſtandings, the intercalary day, and that next be fore it, are to 
be accounted as one day. See IN TERCALARY. 
The aſtronomers, concerned in reforming the calendar, by 
order of pope Gregory III. obſerving that the b;exti/e in four 
years added 40 minutes more than the ſun ſpent in returning 
to the ſame point of the zodiac; and computing that theſe 
ſupernumerary minutes in 133 years would form a day; to 
prevent any changes being thus inſenſibly introduced in the 
ſeaſons, it was appointed, that in the courſe of 400 years, 
there ſhould be three bi/extiles retrenched : accordingly, in the 
ear 1700, there was no biſſextile, for that reaſon, | 


BIST ER, or BisTRE, among painters and deſignets, a _ 
f | 'q | m 
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made of chimney-ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted with | 
water; ſerving to waſh their deſigns. See WASHING. 
Inſtead of this, ſome uſe the hatches of a pen, with a little 
Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, &c. 
BISTOURY, a kind of ſurgeon's cutting inſtrument, of the 
knife-kind; much uſed in making inciſions. — There are 
three kinds: the blade of the fir/? turns backwards and for- 
wards like a lancet for opening abſceſſes, and is ſometimes uſed 
inſtead of it. —The freight bi/{oury does not turn, but ſtands 
ſtreight in the handle like a common knife, —The croozed 
biſtoury is ſhaped like a half- moon, the keen edge being on the 
inſide. Dionis ap. Bibl. Anat. t. 1. p. 427. 
BIT, or BIr r, an eſſential part of a bridle; its form and uſe 
well known ; its parts and kinds various. See BRIDLE. 
The kinds of bits are, 1. The muſroll, ſnaffle, or watering 
bit. 2. "The cannon-mouth, jointed in the middle; preferred 
by Solleyſel to all others. 3. The cannon with a faſt mouth 
all of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or 
ſpace for the tongue; fit for horſes too ſenſible or tickliſh, 
and liable to be continually beating on the hand. 4. The 
cannon-mouth, with the liberty in form of a pigeon's neck ; 
proper where a horſe has too large a tongue. The cannon 
with a port mouth and an upſet, or mounting liberty, uſed 
where a horſe has a good mouth but large tongue. 6. Fhe 
ſcatch- mouth, with an upſet ; ruder, but more ſecure than a 
cannon-mouth, 7. The cannon- mouth with a liberty, after 
M. Pignatel's manner; proper for a horſe with a large tongue 
and round bars. 8. The maſticadour, or ſlavering hit. 9. The 
cat's foot bit, 10. The baſtonet bit, &c. 
The ſeveral parts of a ſnaffle or curb- bit are the mouth- 
piece, the cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of the 
cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or curb and hook, 
the boſles, the bolſters and rabbets, the water-chains, the ſide- 
bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, trench, top- 
roll, flap, and jeive, | 
BITE & a mad deg. See the article HYDRO PHOBIA. 
BITE of @ viper. See the article VIPER. 
BiTE of a tarantula, See the article TARANTULA, 


© rome 


BITTER Almonds, ALMOND. | 
BiTTER Vaters. See the articles J WATER. ö 
BiTTER Vine. WINE. | 


BITTERNESS, a kind of favour or ſenſation, oppoſite to 
ſweetneſs, ſuppoſed to reſult from this, that all the particles of 
the bitter body are broken, blunted and diminiſhed ; fo as 
none of them remain long and rigid: which is confirmed 
from this, that foods burnt, and their particles much com- 
minuted and broken by the fire, become bitter. See TASTE, 
and EMPYREUMA, 

EITUME N, in a general ſenſe, a fatty, tenacious, mineral 
Juice, very inflammable: ora foffil body which readily takes 
fire, yields an oil, and is ſoluble in water. See Foss1L. 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of bitumens, hard, joft, and 
. 0 or oily; each of which they ſubdivide into ſeveral 
others. 

Among the hard bitumens, are ranked yellow amber, ſome- 


d 


times amber- greaſe, jet, aſphaltum or Jews-pitch, piſſaſphal- 


tum, pit- coal,  black-ſtone, and ſulphurs.— The /oft are, 
maltha, bitumen of Colao, of Surinam, and Copal.—Laftly, 


the naphta of Italy, and petroleum, are ranked among the 


liquid bitumens, to which may be added zacinthius. See Au- 

BER, c. | 
Of bitumens ſome again are foſſil, others are found floating on 
the ſurface of certain lakes, and others ſpring from the earth 
like fountains: as at Pitchford in Shropſhire, & c. Some li- 
tumens are ſo hard, that they are uſed in forges, inſtead of. 
coals: others ſo glutinous, that they ſerve inſtead of cement, 
or mortar in buildings; of which kind it was, that the fa- 
mous walls of Babylon were built: and others fo liquid, that 
they are burnt in lamps inſtead of oil. 

The bitumen in moſt eſteem is that of Judæa. See ASPHAL- 
Tun and PisSASPHALTUM. | 
BIVALVE, or BivALvULAR, a term uſed by the writers of 

natural hiſtory, for ſuch ſhell-fiſh as have two ſhells, e. gr. 

cockles, muſcles, oiſters, &c. which are ſaid to be of the bi- 
valvular kind. See SHELL. $7 

A bivalve ſhell, being a large blood-red ſpondile in Buco's 

cabinet, is ſaid by Dr. Lifter to have been purchaſed by the 

duke of Orleans for 900 livres, which is upwards of 50 J. 

ſterling. The ſame prince offered a Pariſian 11000 livres for 

32 ſhells, and was refuſed. 

BivaLve, is alſo applied to the ſiliquæ, or ſeed-pods of ſuch 
plants as open all their whole len gth to diſcharge their ſeeds — 
ſuch are peas, beans, &c, which the botaniſts ſay, have a Bi- 

valve or bivalvular ſiliqua. See S1LIQUA, Ec. 

BIVEN TER, in anatomy, a denomination given to the ſixth 

muſcle of the lower jaw; being the laſt of thoſe ſerving to 
depreſs or open it : thus called, as having two bellies for its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the middle, —See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 2. ſce alſo MusCLE, | 
The biventer or digaſtricus has its origin from a ſciſſure be- 
tween the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apophyſis, whence 
paſſing its tendon through a hole in the ſtylo-hyoideus and an 
annular ligament of the os hyoides, there ariſe ſome fibres 


BLACK, ſomething opake and porous, that imbihe Alt 


Dyers BLACK, is one of the five ſimple and mother cg 


| German or Frankfort BLACK is made of the lees of wine burnt 


BLACK book of the exchequer.) CEXCHEQUER.. 


B Li AY 


which join its ſecond belly:. hence going fcſhy, 

turning upwards, it is inſerted into the middle of ng re 
feriour part of the lower jaw.—By this:contrivanc, in 
enabled to draw the jaw downwards. See Dis a raten 


light falling on it, reflects none, and therefore exhibit; 
lour. Sce COLOUR and BLACKNESs. Wo 
There are various kinds of blacks, which paſs in comm 

viz. dyers biack, painters biack, german black, ivy }14,; "7 
niſh black, lamp-black, &c. Wh 


uſed in dying; and is given differently, according to the 4 
ferent quality and value of the ſtuffs to be dyed. Sec Drin f 
For broad- cloths, fine ratines and druggets, Cc. b 
woad, and indigo; the 32 of the colour confi 
in there not being above fix pounds of indigo to a ball 
woad, when the latter begins to caſt its blue flower ; and! 
its not being heated for uſe above twice.—Thus blued. 4 
ſtuff is boiled with alum, or tartar, then maddered ; 200 
laſtly, the black given with galls, copperas, and ſumac._7 
bind it, and prevent its ſmearing in uſe, the ſtuff; are to l. 
well ſcoured in the fulling-mill, when white, and well walter 
afterwards. | 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient they be well blue 
with woad, and blacked with galls and copperas : but no8:4 
can be regularly dycd from white into black, without paſtrg 
through the intermediate blue, See BLUE. | 
Yet there 1s a colour called coal black, or jeſuit's black, pre 
pared of the fame ingredients as the former, but without 
being firſt dyed blue. Here the drugs are diflolved in watel 
that had boiled four hours, and ſtood to cool till the hand 
would bear it; then the ſtuff dipped in it, and again taked 
out fix or eight times. Some even prefer this black to the 
other. — This method of dying black is ſaid to have been in 
vented by the Jeſuits, and to be ſtill practiſed in their houſe 
where they retain numbers of dyers. 
By 23 El. c.9. Nothing of the nature of cloth ſhall be mad 
dered for a black, except it be firſt grounded with woad only 
or with woad and anele [blue ind.] unlefs the madder be put 
in with ſumac or galls; on pain of forfeiting the value of 
the thing dyed. Provided it ſhall be lawful to dye any man- 
ner of gall-black, and ſumac black [plain black] wherein nd 
madder ſhall be uſed. | 

Earth-BLACK is a kind of coal found in the ground, which, 
well-pounded, is uſed by painters in freſco, | 

There is alſo a kind of BLACK made of filver and lead, uſed 
to fill up the ſtrokes and cavities of things engraved, 


then waſhed in water, and ground in mills for that purpoſe, 
together with ivory or peach-ſtones burnt. - . 
This black makes the principal ingredients in the rolling preſ- 
printers ink, See Ix K. It is ordinarily brought from Frank- 
fort, Mentz, or Straſbourg, either in lumps or powder, That 
made in France is leſs valued than that of Germany, by rea- 
ſon of the difference between the lees of the wine uſed in the 
one and the other; though ſome prefer that made at Paris to 
that of Frankfort. MY 
Ivory-BLACK is made of ivory burnt or charred, ordinarily be- 
tween two crucibles well luted; which being thus rendered 
perfectly Black, and in ſcales, is ground in water, and made} 
into troches, or little cakes, uſed by the painters; 2s alſo by 
the jewellers to blacken the bottom or ground of the collets 
wherein they ſet diamonds to give them their teint or foil, 
See Ivory. ;" 4 
Lamp-BLack, or Lam-BLAck, the ſooty fumes of roſin, 
prepared by melting and purifying the roſin in iron veſſels; 
then ſetting fire to it under a chimney, or other place male 


for the purpoſe lined a-top with ſheep-ſkins,, or thick! 


linen- cloth, to receive the vapour or ſmoke, which 1s the 


black : in which manner they prepare vaſt quantities of it at} 


Paris, 
In England it is ordinarily prepared from the reſinous and] 
fatty parts of woods, burnt under a kind of tent, which * | 
ceives it; but the greateſt part is brought from Sweden and 
Norway. 1 
It is uſed on various occaſions, particularly in the printers int 
for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and linſee 
boiled together. See INK. all 
It muſt be obſerved, that this black takes fire very 11 
and when on fire, is very difficultly extinguiſhed: tne 


method of putting it out is with wet linen, bay or ſtraw; it | 


Water alone will not do it. | | jah, 

Spaniſh BLACK, ſo called becauſe firſt invented «56 uo 5 
and moſt of it brought from them, is no other than 

| cork uſed in various works, particularly among painter. 
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BLACK eagle. EAGLE. 

BLACK Hellebore. HELLE BORE. 

BLACK lead. 1. LEAD. 

BLACK money. >See MoNEY. 

BLACK order, ORDER. 

BL ack rod. | BLACK Rop. | 
BLACK far. J Lorna BLACK. 
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BLACK ROD, Gentleman-uſber of the BLack Red, is the 
chief gentleman-uſher to the king; called in the black book, 


Blacks, Negroes; a nation of people, ſo called from the co- 


Blacks is alſo a name given to an aſſoclation of. diſorderly, 


BLADDER, in anatomy, a thin expanded membranous bo- 


1 | 
5 
* ACKMAIL, a certain rate of money, eorn, cattle, or 
"other matter, paid by the inhabitants of towns in Weſtmor- 
p g. Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham, to divers 
bees inhabiting on or near the borders, being men of name, 
*nd allied with others in thoſe parts, known to be great rob- 
der and ſpoil-takers: in order to be by them freed and pro- 
rected from any pillage — Prohibited by 43 El. c. 12. 
bl AC KN 88, the quality of a black body; or a colour ari- 
ina from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as does, as it were deaden, or rather abſorb, 
the light falling on it, without reflecting any, or very little, 
or it to the eye. See BLACK. e 
ln which ſenſe, blackneſs ſtands directly oppoſed to whiteneſs ; 
which conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts, as indifferently re- 
ect all the rays thrown upon it, of what colour ſocver they 
he, See WHITENESS. : | 
dir Iaac Newton, in his Optics, ſhews, that for the produc- 
don of Black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than thoſe 
which exhibit any other colours: becauſe, where the ſizes of 
the component particles are greater, there is too much light, 
reflefted to conſtitute this colour; but, if there be a little 
les than is requiſite to reflect the white, and very faint blue 
of the firſt order, they will reflect ſo little light, as to ap- 
year intenſely black; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it vari- 
ouſly to and fro within them ſo long, till it happen to be 
fifed and loſt ; by which means they will appear Black in 
all poſitions of the eye, without any tranſparency. 
And from hence it appears, why fire, and putrefaction, by 
dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn them black ?—why 
ſmall quantities of b/ac# ſubſtances impart their colours very 
freely, and intenſely, to other ſubſtances to which they are 
applied; the minute particles of theſe, by reaſon of their very 
great number, eaſily overſpreading the groſs particles of 
others —Hence alſo appears, why glaſs, ground very elabo- 
rately with ſand, on a copper plate, till it be well poliſhed, 
makes the ſand, together with what by rubbing is worn off 
from the glaſs and copper, become very black and why 
black ſubſtances do, ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the 
ſun's light, and burn, (which effect may proceed partly from 
the multitude of refractions in a little room, and partly from 
the caſy commotion of ſuch very ſmall particles ;) — alſo, why 
lacks are uſually a little inclined towards a bluiſh colour : 
for, that they are ſo, may be ſeen by illuminating white pa- 
per with light reflecting Col black ſubſtances, where the pa- 
per will uſually appear of a bluiſh white ; and the reaſon is, 
that black borders on the obſcure blue of the firſt order of 
colours; and therefore, reflects more rays of that colour than 
of any other. See LIGHT and CoLouR. 


Lator virge nigræ, & haſtiarius, and elſewhere virgi-bajulus. 

See USHER, 

His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaſt of St. 

George at Windſor : he has alſo the keeping of the chapter- 

houſe door, when a chapter of the order of the garter is ſit- 
ting; and, in time of parliament, attends the houſe of peers. 

—kiis badge is a black red, with a lion in gold a-top. This 
tod has the authority of a mace, f | 


lour of their ſkin, —For the reaſon of their colour, and the 
commerce of them, ſee NE GRO. | 


and ill-deſigning perſons, herding chiefly about Waltham in 

Eſlex, who dettroyed deer, robbed fiſh-ponds, ruined timber, 
Oc. - Many of them were armed, and diſguiſed, with thei: 
faces blacked. | 
Hence we ſay, the black act, the Waltham blacks, &c.—Such 
doings for the future are made felony by 9 Geo. c. 22. 


Gy, found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving as a recep- 
tacle of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excrement z from 
whence it takes various denominations, as urine-bladder, gall-' 
bladder, See GALL-BLADDER. | 
LADDER ®, by way of eminence, is a large veſſel which ſerves 
4s 4 receptacle of the urine of animals, after its ſecretion 
from the blood in the kidneys. See URINE. | | 
This is ſometimes alſo called, by way of diſtinction, the ari- 
nary bladder, veſica urinaria. See URINARY: 
The bladder is ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen ; in men, 
Immediately on the rectum; in women, on the vagina uteri: 
lis figure in quadrupeds reſembles a pear, with the baſis up- 
wards; but in human bodies the lower part is almoſt on a 
evel with the upper; and its orifice; or neck, placed fide- 
Ways, while the fundus, or bottom, which in a human blad- 
cr 1s very broad, reſts either on the rectum or the vagina 
utert,—It is faſtened to the navel by the urachus degene- 
raed into a ligament; its ſides to the utnbilical arteries, and 
- neck to the inteſtinum rectum in women. 
uy, bladder is compoſed of three coats; the firſt a covering of 
the beritonæum, the ſecond conſiſts of muſcular fibres, which 
run irregular ſeveral ways; and the third, which is full of 
Wrinkles for facilitating its dilatation, is both glandulous and 
nervous. —Its glands ſeparate a viſcous and ſlimy matter, which 


BLA 


| Around its neck there goes a ſmall muſcle, called fohinger 


ve/icz, which contracts the orifice of the ih, to prevent 
the urine from dripping involuntarily, or till it thrull open 
the paſſage by the contraction of the ſecond coat of the b,0d- 
der, Which is therefore called detruſor urinæ. Sec SP HIN o- 
TER. 2 455 

The diſeaſes of the Bladder are the ſtone, inflammations, ul- 
cers, palſies; to which may be added, incontinence of urine, 
ſuppreſſion of urine, c. See STONE, URiNE, Oc. 
Swimming, or Air BLADDER, See the article Swiu MIN G. 
BLADE. See the article SHoULDER-BLADE, 

BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beaſts, conſiſting in a bald. 
der growing on the root of the tongue againſt the wind-pipe, 
which at length ſwelling, itops the breath. 

It comes by great chafing, and heating of the ſtomach ; where. 
by, as ſome judge, it ſtill grows, and increaſes by more heat. 
BLANCHE carte. See the article CARTE. 
BLANCHING, the art or manner of bleaching, or white- 
ning. See BLEACHING, and WHITENING. 
BLANCHING of copper tor ſale, in imitation of filver ; or mix- 
ing blanched copper with ſilver; or expoſing the . ſame to 
ſale; or any malleable compoſition or mixture of metals or 
minerals heavier than filver, and which looks and touches, 
and wears like gold, but is manifeſtly worſe than ſtandard 
made felony, 8 & 9 V. 3. &c. 26. 

BLANCHING of wax. See the article Wax. 


| BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation of preparing the pieces 


_ ſtriking, to give them the requiſite luſtre and bright- 
neſs, 
The blanching, as now practiſed, is performed by nealing or 
heating the pieces in a kind of pan or ſhovel, with a wood- 
fire, in manner of a reverberatory, ſo as the flame paſſes 
over the ſhovel, The pieces being ſufficiently heated, and 
cooled again, are put ſueceſſively to boil in two copper pans, 
wherein are aqua fortis, common falt, and tartar of Mont- 
pellier; when. they have been well-drained of this firſt Wa- 
ter in a copper ſieve, they throw ſand and freſh water over 
them; and when dry, they are well rubbed, 
The ancient method of blanching was, by putting the pieces, 
after heating, in a large veſſel of common water, and ſome 
ounces of aqua fortis; but in different proportions for gold 
and ſilver.— The method is now diſuſed, partly by reaſon ot 
its expenſiveneſs, and partly becauſe it diminiſhes the weighr 
of the metal. See CoinING, 
BLANCHE firme. See the article WHITE-MONEY. 
BLANCHED money. See the article MoN Ex. 
BLAN Ks in coining. See CoiN IN . 
BLANK verſe See VERSE, and RHYME. 
Point BLANK. See the article Pol NT blank. 
BLANKET. See HyKEs. . WA 
BLAT TA® Byzantia, in phyſiology and pharmacy, a te- 
ſtaceous body, being the operculum, or lid of. a turbinated 
ſhell, whoſe fiſh yields a purple dye. See PURPLE. 
0 5 is otherwiſe called blattium bjzantium, BA Bu- 
17 tov. 
The latte differs from the buccinum, or purpura, in figure 8 
the firſt being oblong, the latter round: but in the ſhops they 
are ordinarily confounded, and fold for each other. 
The Llatta byzantia is alſo confounded by apothecaries with 
the unguis odoratus, from which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
as belonging to another kind of ſhell-hih 
Dr. Liſter takes the blatta byzantia to have ſuccceded the 
unguis odoratus, and to have been brought into the ſhops in 
its place. In Dioſcorides's time, the beſt was brought from 
the Red-Sea, viz. the paleſt and fatteſt; the blacker and 
leſs from Babylon, or the Perſian gulph : but it ſeems latter 
times took up with thoſe found about Conſtantinople z whence 
the preſent ſhop-blatta had its name. | 
The name blatta ſeems to have been given to this operculum 
from the colour ; as being of a dark hair colour, as the com- 
mon blatia pi/tinaria, ſo frequent in London, is. 
BLAZE, in the manage. See the article STAR. 
BLAZIN G-Star. See the article Cour. | 
BLAZON®, or BLAzoNRY, in heraldry, the art of deci- 
phering the arms of noble houſes ; or of naming all the parts 
in their proper and particular terms. See ARMs and HE- 
RALDRY. „ 5 
* Various etymologies are given of the word bazon: the 
moſt probable is that whic brings it from the German, b/ae- 
en, to blow a horn; it being the cultom of thoſe who pre- 
ſented themſelves at the liſts in the ancient turnaments, to 
blow ea horn, to notify their coming. After this the heralds 
ſounded their trumpets, and then blazoned the arms of thoſe 
who preſented themſelves ; deſcribing them aloud, and ſome- 
times expatiating on the praiſes and high exploits of the per- 
-  , ſons who bore them. . F 
There is this difference between arms and blazon ; that the 
firſt are the deviſe or figures bore on the coat or ſhield ; and 
blazon, the deſcription thereof in words. See ARMs, and 
OIL EW TO BET 2B EE IR INE | 
The rules of blazon are, 1%, To name the metal or colour 
of the field firſt: as, or, argent, or gules, &c. 29. To 
name the manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by line, 
whether downright or beridwiſe; and alſo the difference of 
eg e 


dctends the bladder from the acrimony of the ſalts in the urine, 
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the line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, e>c. in the next 
place. 39. Then to name the charge that is on the field. 
49. Having thus expreſſed the field, the divifion, and the 
charge, if there be more parts of 'the field occupied by the 
charge than one, you are to name the principal part of 
the field firſt. 5%. If there be more than one kind of 
charge in a field, that in the chief part is to be named firſt. 
69, To uſe no iteration or repetition of words in blazoning 
a coat, eſpecially of any of theſe four words, of, or, and, 


*qvith, 79. The three forms of blazon are by metals and co- 


lours, by precious ſtones, and by the celeſtial planets : the 
firſt for private gentlemen ; the ſecond for perſons ennoblec 
with titles, as dukes, earls, & c. and the third for emperors, 
kings and princes. "Though this variety of form is rejected 
by the French, from whom we had our heraldry, and by all 
other nations, who» uſe none but metals and colours for all 
degrees. 89. That meta] upon metal, and colour upon co- 
lour is falſe heraldry : which admits of no exception, except 
in the arms of Jeruſalem, which are, argent, a croſs po- 
tent between four croſlets, or. Add, that when lions ſtand 
upright in a coat, they are called rampant ; when walking 
forward, paſſant ; when they look you in the face, paſſan! 
guardant : in other poſtures they have other terms, as ſaliant, 
regardant, &c. Wolves and bears are termed after the man- 
ner of lions; griffons (inſtead of rampant and ſaliant) are 
termed ſegreant ; lions, griffins, and eagles, are alſo ſaid 
to be languid and armed; ſwans, membred ; hawks, jeſſed and 
belled ; cocks, armed, creſſed, and jxwloped :—that is, when the 
tongues, bills, and claws of ſuch creatures are found of dit- 
ferent colours from the body. — When an animal proceeds 
from the bottom of the ordinary, it is termed iſſuant; when 
over ſome ordinary, jeſſaut; if it proceed from the middle of 
any ordinary, or common charge, naiſſant. 


BLEACHING, or Braxcnins, the art of whitenine 


linens, ſtufts, ſilks, and other matters, See BLANCHING. 


BLEACHING of ilk. — While it is yet raw, it is put in a 


thin linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river wa- 
ter, wherein ſoap has been diſſolved, then boiled two or three 
hours, and the bag being turned feveral times, taken out, 
beaten and waſhed in cold water, ſlightly wrung out, and 
thrown out into a veſſel of cold water, mixed with ſoap and a 
little indigo: the indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt always ob- 
ſerved in white ſilks. After taking it out of the ſecond veſlel, 
it is wrung out, and all the water and ſoap expreſſed, ſhook 
out to untwiſt and ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the 
air, in a kind of ſtove made on purpoſe, wherein is burnt 
ſulphur ; the vapour whereof gives the laſt degree of white- 
nels to the filk. See SILK, | 


BLEACHING or ſcowering of woollen ſtuffs. — There are three 


manners of whitening woollens; the firſt with water and 
ſoap ; the ſecond with vapour of ſulphur ; the third with 
chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur. 

For the firſt, the ſtuffs being taken from the ſulling- mill, are 
Put into ſoaped water, pretty hot, and worked a-freſh by force 
of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the whitening the ſul- 
ling-mill-had begun; and laſtly waſhed out in clear water 
and dried: this is called the natural way of bleaching. 

In the ſecond method, they begin with waſhing the {ſtuff in 
river- water: it is then laid to dry on poles, and when half 
dry, ſpread out in a kind of ſtove well cloſed, wherein is 


burnt ſulphur ; the vapour whereof diffuſing itſelf, ſticks by 


little and little over all the ſtuff, and gives it a fine white- 
ning: this is commonly called blcaching by the flawer, 


In the third method, after the ſtuffs have been waſhed, 5 


are thrown into cold water impregnated with chalk and in- 
digo; after they have been well agitated here, they are waſhed 
a- freſh in clear water, half dried on poles, and ſpread in a 
ſtove to receive the r of the ſulphur; which finiſhes 
the operation. This is not. eſteemed the beſt method of 
bleaching, though agreeable enough to the tight. 

It may be here obſerved, that when a'ſ{tuff has once received 
the fteam of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive any beautiful 
dye, but black or blue. See DVIN G. 


BLEACHING of Hollands or fine linens,— After taking them from 


the loom, while yet raw, they are ſteeped a day in fair wa- 
ter, waſhed out and cleared of their filth, and thrown into a 
bucking-tub filled with a cold lixivium, or lie of wood-aſhes 
and water. When taken out of the lie, they are waſhed in 
clear water, ſpread in a meadow and watered from time to 
time, with water from little dikes, or canals, along the 
ground, by means of ſcoops, or hollow peels of wood, called by 
the Dutch, who pretend to be the inventors of them, gieter. 
After lying a certain time on the ground, they are paſſed 
through a new lie, poured on hot; and again waſhed in clear 
water, and laid a ſecond time on the ground, and every thing 
repeated as before; then paſſed through a ſoft gentle lie, to dif- 
poſe them to reſume the ſoftneſs which the other harſher lies 
have taken from them, waſhed in clear water, ſoaped with 
black ſoap, and that ſoap again waſhed out in clear wa- 
ter: they are then iteeped in cow's milk, the cream firſt 
ſkimmed off, which finiſhes their whitening; and ſcowering 
gives them a ſoftneſs, and makes them caſt a little nap : 
when taken out of the milk, they are waſhed in clear water 
for the laſt time, After all this proceſs, they give the linen | 


its firſt blue, by paſſing it through a water v. 
ſtarch, ſmalt, and Dutch lapis have been ſtec 
the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with ſtar 
and other gums, the quantity and quality 
adjuſted according to occation, 

In fine weather, the whole proceſs of bleachiy 


herein a line 
ped.—[;{;, 
ch, pale {malt 
Whereof may be 
g is compleateq 


in a month's time; in ill weather it takes up fix week: 
| 1 0 


more, 


BLEACHER, See the article WAHITSTER. 
BLEACHING of coarſe linens. "They are taken fro 


and laid in wooden frames, full of cold 8 um 
means of wooden hammers, worked by a water mil. l 
are beat fo, as inſenſibly to waſh and purge them o 4 
filth; then ſpread on the ground, where the dew 

receive for eight days, takes off more of their imp 
put in a kind of wooden tubes or pans, with a hot lie 
them. Thus lixiviated, they are again purged in the 1 
laid afreſh on the ground, and after eight days more 5 
through a ſecond lie, and all things repeated, till fuch tn 
as they have acquired their juſt degree of whitenck, „ 
Perſons appointed by the truſtees for improving the he 
and flaxen manufactures in Scotland, may enter "ay ö 
bleach-yard, back-houſe, c. and ſearch all roo J 
and boilers therein, and view the lees, and refy 
thereof to ſee whether there have been any li 
dung “, or ſoap-dregs uſed in the bleaching of | 
yarn, contrary to the ſtatute, 13G. c. 26, § 16 


Lime, or pigeons-dung, are not to be uſed ! 
and whitening of linen, 10 4. c. 21. 1 bleacling 
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For BLEACHING of hair, See the article Ha IR, 
For BLEACHING of wax. See the article Wax. 
BLEEDING, pylebotomy, an n in chirurgery; hein 


the opening of a vein with a lancet, for the EVACuation o 

corrupt or redundant blood. See BLOOD. | 

Some phyſicians extol bleeding as the ſureſt, and moſt efficas 
ctous ſpecies of evacuants, Yet was it very rare among ti, 

ancients, however frequent among the moderns.—Oftenfivd 
obſerves, that at Rome perſons of quality are not allowed 
to be let blood, even in the moſt dangerous diſcaſes, without 
leave from the pope. See EVACUANT, and Evacuariox 
The Hippopotamus is ſaid to have firſt taught men the ug 
of bleeding : for that animal being overcharged with blood 

rubs hericlf againſt a pointed bulruſh, and opens a vein; till 
finding her plenitude diſcharged, ſhe welters in the mite to 
ſtanch the blood again. See 5 


BLEMISH, a term in hunting, uſed when the hounds, or 


beagles, finding where the chace has been, make a proffer to 


enter, but return. | 


BLEMMYES*, orBLEMYEs, BAEMTEZ, among the an- 


cient geographers, a fabulous ſort of people, ſuppoſed without 
heads; having eyes and mouths in their breaſts ; ſaid to have 
inhabited part of Æthiopia. 

* Bochart derives the word Blemmyes from 93, which im- 


plies a negation, and d brain: in which ſenſe the Blen- 
7:3es ſhould have been people without brains. 


BLENDING of mortar, See Mok AR. 
BLIGHT, a diſeaſe incident to plants, and affecting them 


variouſly: the whole plant ſometimes periſhing of it, and 


ſometimes only the leaves and bloſſoms, which will be ſcorch- 


ed and ſhriveled up, the reſt remaining green and Houriſhing, 
See DISEASE of plants. 

This diforder ſeldom happens, but upon the blowing of ſhaty 
eaſterly winds, which are moſt frequent with us about March; 
whence that month proves, of all others, the moſt fatal to 
plants. From this circumſtance, ſome imagine the cold that 
then reign, being exaſperated by the eaſtern winds, effec 
blights ; but Mr. Bradley furniſhes a more plauſible account: 
for, on this principle, it were hard to ſav, why one plant, 


or one part of a plant, ſhould be blighted more than another. 


He obſerves then, that caterpillars generally attend thole 
winds, and that they infect ſome one kind of tree more tian 


another, and even ſome particular branch more than others; 
and thence infers, either that the eggs of thoſe inſects, or the 


inſects themſelves, are brought to us by the eaſterly winds; 
or that the temperature of the air, when the eaſtern winde 
blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe creatures, ſuppoſing the egg 


to have been already laid on the infected parts. 


Now each of theſe cauſes ſeems to have its effect: thole 
blights attended with large worms or caterpillars, ſeem hatched 
by the eaſtern winds ; and thoſe others, which only produce 


the ſmall inſets, that occaſion the curling of the leaves of 


trees, may proceed from ſwarms of them, either ready hatch- 
ed, or in the egg, brought with the wind. = 

The coldneſs of thoſe winds he ſhews to be no objection 
againſt their being fitted to hatch inſects; different inſects 
requiring vaſtly different degrees of heat. To this he adds, 


that every inſect has its proper plant, or tribe of plants, which | 


it naturally requires for its nouriſhment, and will feed on "9 
other ;“ and in which, therefore, it lays its eggs: 5 " 
wonder then, that one kind of tree ſhould be infected, al 
all the reft eſcape, That wind, v. gr. Which brings) of 
hatches, the caterpillars on the apple- tree, will not not 
pear, plum, or cherry; becauſe, were the ſhoals of inlects 


natural to the apple, to light on thoſe other trees menen, 
| 3 
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they would either want their proper matrix to hatch in; or, 
wie they ready hatched, would periſh for want of proper 
„So that it is morally impoſfible, all kinds of plants 
ould be blighted at the ſame time, unleſs the eggs of every 
kind of inſect natural to each tree, could be brought at one 
ime with the wind z or that an eaſterly wind could contain 
in it at once, AS 1 different degrees of cold, or heat, as 
would be re uired to hatch and maintain each different claſs 
of inſets. Nor is it any objection, that in blights there are 
not frequently any animals immediately perceivable, By 
the microſcope, we diſcover animalcules a million of times 
leſs than the ſmalleſt which comes under ordinary notice; 
theſe, the gentleſt air may be conceived capable of blowing 
from place to place; ſo that it is no wonder if they be 
brought to us from the remoteſt regions, eſpecially the north- 
eat part of Great Tartary, &c. where the cold is intenſe 
enough, to give them life; and from whence there is not ſea 
enough, by the warmth and faltneſs of whoſe vapours they 
might be ſuffocated. "Thoſe brought from the north-eaſt parts 
of America, are probably deſtroyed by paſting the vaſt At- 
Iantic ocean, which may be the reaſon why the north-weſt 
wind is not ſo infectious. e nt 237 400.26 
To prevent blights, the more knowing among country people, 
while the — winds blow, uſed to guard againſt them by 
burning heaps of weeds, chaff, and other combuſtibles, on 
the wind-ſide of their orchards, that the ſmoke may either 


de added, that theſe fires are often made with good ſucceſs 
to deſtroy the caterpillars, even after they are hatched, and 
have begun to devour the trees. Another method of pre- 
ſerving trees from blights is, by ſprinkling tobacco-duſt, or 
pepper-duſt ; which, it is ſaid, is preſent death to all inſects, 
and animalcules. | | 

Corn is liable to blights like other ſorts of grain. 

BLIGHT of Corn is called Smut. See the article SMUT. 

BLIND Faith. See the article FAITH. N 

BrIxD Gut, See Co cuu. "INT 
BLINDNESS, aprivation of the ſenſe of ſight, ariſing from 
a total depravation of the organs thereof, or an involuntary 
obſtruction of their functions. See SIGHT, VISION, tc. 
The cauſes of blindneſs are various; proceeding from cata- 
racts, gutta ſerena's, c. See CATARACT, GUTTA Se- 
rena, &c. 

We meet with divers inſtances of periodical b/imdneſs ; ſome 
perſons only finding the defect of their fight in the night; 
others only in the day.— $ 

A Nofturnal blindneſs is called Ny#talopia. | 

A Diurnal one, Hemeralopia. See NyCTALOPIA, 
The author of the embaſſy of D. Garcia de Silva Figueroa 
into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of that kingdom are 
found vaſt numbers of blind people of all ages, ſexes, and 
conditions; by reaſon of a ſpecies of little flies which prick 
the eyes and lips, and enter the noſtrils, carrying certain 
blindneſs with them. | 

Aldrovandus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became blind at twenty 
years of age, and yet ten years after made a perfect marble 
ſtatue of Coſmo II. de Medicis; and another of clay like 
Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of a blind ſculptor in Den- 
mark, who diſtinguiſhed perfectly well, by mere touch, not 
only all kinds of wood, but all the colours; and F. Grimaldi 
gives an inſtance of the like kind; beſide the b/ind organiſt 
lately living in Paris, who is ſaid to have done the ſame. F. 
Zahn recites abundance of inſtances of the amazing ſagacity 
of blind people in his oculus artificialis. 


Uſually among chymiſts veſſels are ſaid to be blind, which | 


have no opening but at one ſide. 

BLINDS, or BLinDEs, in fortification, a ſort of defences 
uſually made of oziers, or branches interwoven and laid a- 
crols, between two rows of ſtakes about the height of a 
man, and four or five foot apart; uſed particularly at the 
heads of trenches, when they are extended in front towards 
the vlacis; ſerving to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their 

5 ng overlooked by the enemy. | 
LISTER. See VESICATORY, and EPISPASTIC, 
LOCK, is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes out of the 
quarry, ere it has aſſumed any form from the workman's 

and. See MARBLE. | ” 185 
rock, in falconry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of prey 
51 kept, This is to be covered with cloth. 8 
OCKA DE*, a ſort of ſiege of a place, intended to be 
Ar by famine: wherein all the paſſages, and avenues, are 
mane, and ſhut up, fo as no ſupplies of proviſion can be 
rought in. See SIE... ür zan 


* It comes from the German Blochus, or n a bulwark, 
or houſe of wood; or from the Gauliſh Slocal, barricade : 
though others derive it from the Latin buculare, to op a 
paſſage, 99 8 3 e e | 

A Vrckade is no 


Uenches or attacks. Blockades are form'd by the cayalry. 


© word blockade is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking. of the Cn | 
* We | 0 | CHyLE,'&c.- 
"Sinning of a ſiege, when forces are ſent to ſeize. the prin- a 


ipal 
CDIEGE, 


poiſon the inſects or their eggs, as they paſs along. It may 


regular ſiege; inaſmuch as there are no | 


BLOCKS, on board-ſhips, are pieces of wood, in which the 
ſhivers of pullies are placed, and wherein the running-ropes go. 
Of theſe, ſome are ſingle, ſome double; and ſome have three 
four, or five ſhivers in them. They are named and diſtin- 
| "x by the ropes they carry, and the uſes they ſerve for 
See Tab, Ship. fig. 2. n. 77. 
BLock-/#/d, is a name ſometimes given in our Laws to Los- 
word, 23 Flix. c. 9. See LoG-woop. a 
Find-Tackle Blocks. See the article Winp. 
BLOMARY, or BLoomaxy, the firſt forge in an iron- 
work, through which the metal paſſes after it is melted out 
of the mine. See IRON. 
BLOOD, a warm, red liquor or humour, circulating, by 
means of arteries and veins, through every part of the body. 
See HuuouRx, FLvuip, Bob, ec. | 
The bled, while in its veſſels, appears to the naked eve uni- 
form and homogeneous ; but, when let out and cold, ſepa- 
rates ſpontaneouſly into two different parts : the one red and 
fibrous, which coheres into a maſs, and is called the erwor ; 
the other thinand tranſparent, which retains its fluidity when 
cold, and, being ſuppoſed ſpecifically heavier than the other, 
_ ſuſtains and bears it up, and is called the ſerum.—The pro- 
portion of the ſerum to the cruor, Dr. Drake makes at a me- 
dium, as one and a half to one : but Mr. Boyle, more accu- 
rately, makes the ſerum i of the whole blozd ; and Dr. Jurin 
A of the whole weight, or 4 of the bulk. Sce SERUM, and 
CRVoR. 101 | | 
By the microſcope, the 4/224 appears to conſiſt of little red 
globules, ſwimming in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 
cruor and ſerum that appear diſtin& when let out. Mr. Lee- 
wenhoeck computes theſe globules to be twenty-five thouſand 
times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt grains of ſand; and Dr. Jurin 
makes them ſtill leſs. Upon an accurate menſuration, he 
found the diameter of one, equal to 32 of an inch, or leſs 
than 223 of an ordinary hair of the head. 
Dr. Drake thinks, that though the rapid motion of the bad 
may make the cruor appear round, and perhaps, by a kind of 
.. whirling or rotation, really convolute its parts; yet that their 
figure is not naturally globular, when let out, as appears from 
their coheſion, or hanging together in a lump ; which ſphe- 
rical bodies, touching in a very few points, are not apt to do: 
but, on the contrary, this phænomenon, he thinks, argues an 
implication of their fibres within one another: which is con- 
firmed by what Dr. Adams obſerved with his microſcope, u. 
that immediately after emiſſion of lied, it is fo far from 
exhibiting any red globules, that it appears to conſiſt of 
infinite branches, running into no other order, and variouſly 
coloured. See GLOBULE, 
Principles of the BLooD.-—By a chymical analyſis, the Sd is 
found to conſiſt chiefly of phlegm, as the baſts or vehicle ; of 
volatile falts ; of oil, which, by ſome nice examiners has 
been found of two kinds ; and of caput mortuum or earth, 
which, though it may conſiſt of divers ſubſtances, eſſentially 
different ſrom each other, yet all we get out of it is a little 
fixed ſalt. From the beſt experiments in this kind it appears, 
that in ſeven ounces of human Blood, there are five ounces two 
drams of phlegm, three drams of a ſubtle ſpirituous oil, two 
mp of a thicker oil, two drams of falt, and about two of 
ear 
Dr. Jurin adds, that the ſerum, upon a chymical analyſis, 
exhibits a great deal of phlegm, and of the other principles a 
ſmall quantity; and, on the contrary, the cruor yields lefs 
- phlegm, but the other principles much more copiouſly than 
the ſerum, From which data he concludes, that the glo- 
bules conſiſt of ſome phlegm, united with the oils and ſalts, 
and a ſmall quantity of earth; but in what proportion, and 
how, and in what parts they are formed, &c. is not determined. 
Indeed, it muſt be conſidered, that the principles which the 
chymiſts thus produce ſeparate, may poſſibly be much al- 
tered by the fire. Thus, it is paſt doubt, the oils drawn 
from the lad by fire, are vaſtly different from the natural 
oil which circulates with the blood. To which may be added, 
that the caput mortuum remaining after diftillation, may, 
poſſibly, be a new production, which had no exiſtence under 
any form reſembling that in the bload. See PRINCIPLE, 
ANALYSIs, &c. | | | 
The origin of the B Loop is in the chyle, which paſſing the lacteals, 
is delivered in the ſubclavian ; where, mixing with the 
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which being once ſerved, it is returned to it again: unleſs, 
perhaps, it may receive ſome portion of air in the lungs. See 


8 8 <8 where the beſiegers intend to fix their quarters. is paſt doubt; but, whether. any more than was at firſt con- 


Vor. I. Ne. xX. | 
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not yet decided. The principal arguments urged for it, are, 
the neceſſity of reſpiration ; which may be accounted for on 
another principle: and the florid colour the blood receives in the 
lungs, and firſt ſhews in the vena pulmonalis ; which is coun- 
tenanced by an experiment made with the red grumous part 
of the blood after coagulation on blood-lerting ; for, upon turn- 
ing the under-ſurface, which was before black, upwards, and 
expoſing it to the air, by its contact therewith it acquires a 
florid colour, like that of the blood in the vena pulmonalis. 
But this effect others account for from the extraordinary agi- 
tation and comminution of the head in the lungs. See A1R, 
RESPIRATION, c. 
Indeed, Dr. Keil, Bohnius, Bernoulli, and ſome other ma- 
thematic phyſiologiſts, go farther. Mr. Boyle having exa- 
mined the ſpecific gravity of b1:9d4, and found that of the ſe- 
rum to be greater than that of blood, in the proportion of 
1190 to 1040, i. e. nearly as 8 to 7, it followed, that the 
cruor, or hlaod-globules, were ſpecifically lighter than the ſe- 
rum, and that in a conſiderable degree; which was further con- 
firmed by the globules being ſuſtained in the ſerum, both while 
circulating, and when let out, — Hence it was conjectured, 
that theſe globules were nothing elſe but thin veſicles filled 
with a ſubtile aerial ſubſtance : and this opinion was confirmed 
from its being obſerved, in viewing the circulation by a mi- 
croſcope, that a b/o24-globule, in paſſing through a very nar- 
row veſſel, would change its ſhape from a ade, to an oval 
form, and would again recover its former figure, as ſoon as it 
was got through its narrow paſſage; which appearance was 
naturally enough aſcribed to the elaſticity of the included air: 
and, from this conjecture, were accounted for a great num- 
ber of the phænomena of the animal œconomy, particularly 
Dr. Keil's theory of muſcular motion. See MuscuLAR 
Mol ion. 
But this principle Dr. Jurin has examined, and appears to 
have overthrown. He made ſeveral experiments, in ſome of 
which the cruor before ſuſpended a-top of the ſerum, by its 
adheſion to the ſides of the porringer being cut off, and put 
in another veſſel of ſerum, immediately ſunk. In others, where 
the cruor buoyed up in the ſerum, even without any adheſion to 
the ſides of the glaſs, and merely by the bubbles of air ad- 
hering to its ſurface; upon including it in a receiver, and ex- 
hauſting the air, the bubbles burſting, the cruor would fink : 
whence he concludes, the globular part of the blood to be 
heavier than the ſerous : and, from other experiments, he aſ- 
certains the proportion of the gravity of blood to that of ſerum, 
to be as 1054 to 1030; whence the quantity of the globules 
being before fixed at + of the whole, the preciſe gravity of 
the globules beyond that of the ſerum is eaſily determined. 
The bl9d-globules therefore are not veſicles filled with air, or 
any other fluid ſubſtance lighter than ſerum : which is fur- 
ther confirmed from this, that blood-globules are not found to 
dilate, or undergo any alteration, in an exhauſted receiver, 
when viewed through a microſcope ; whereas, were they filled, 
with any elaſtic fluid, they would either burſt, or at leaſt di- 
late into 70 or 8o times the ſpace. 

As to the Heat of the BLooD, authors are exceedingly divided 
about the cauſe thereof ; the ancients aſcribe it to a vital 
flame, or innate heat lodged in the heart, and thence com- 
municated to the he. Dr. Willis imagines a kind of ac- 
cenſion in the bh; and thinks its heat reſults from its 

being, as it were, ſet on firc, and perſevering in that ſtate, 

Dr. * ſolves it from an ebullition conſequent on the 

mixture of two fluids, ſo diſſimilar as the chyle and blood. 

Others have recourſe to the chymical principles of alcali 

and acid; others to the mutual action of the principles, or 

component parts of the load, by means whereof an inteſtine 
motion, and by that means an inteſtine heat, or incaleſcence, 
is effected. . | 

Dr. Drake, with more reaſon, attributes the heat of the blood 

to the ſpring of the air incloſed together with it in the veſſels: 

for, air being incloſed in the blood-veſſels, will endeavour to 
expand it ſelf, and, conſequently, if it have force enough, 
will drive outwards the parts of the body that incloſe it ; by 
which means it cauſes the blozd to beat againſt the ſides of 
the veſſels, which having muſculous, contractile coats, do in 
rheir turns compreſs it again, and ſo cauſe a reciprocal zſtus 
in the blood, greater than the mere circulatory motion could ; 
whence the parts of the ſolids, or containing veſſels, being 
put into a conſtant agitation, a heat is produced in both, which 
they mutually impart to each other. See Ar T RIT ION, c. 
Laſtly, Dr. Boerhaave accounts for the heat of the blood from 
the action of the heart, and the re- action of the aorta: for, 
the blood, driven by the heart obliquely againſt the ſides of the 
aorta, prefles them, and ſpends dnok its whole momentum 
againſt the curvity thereof, and is, by the figure and elaſticity 
of this veſſel, preſſed back again. Every moment of timezthere- 
fore, each particle of blood acquires a new motion, a new niſus 
and rotation: hence follows a perpetual attrition, attenuation, 
rubbing off of angles, and a ſimilitude and homogeneity of 
all the parts; and hence the maſs derives its fluidity, heat, 
diviſion into particles accommodated to all veſſels, preſſure 
into the lateral tubes, Sc. Sce HEAT. | 

Nor is the cauſe of the Redne/s of the BI. oop leſs obſcure : the 


| yield a ſkim or cream, or turn ſour upon keeping, as milk 


Changes and diſorders of the BLood, —From the principles, ot 


chymiſts account for it from the exaltation of its ſulphur ; 
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others ſrom the mixture of ſaline and ſubacid juices & e eaſily * 
| racking ones z and others from the colour of 4 3 Nine ſerum 
rench philoſophers attribute. this redneſs to the ſmallneſz le There are 0! 

of 


the ſize, and roundneſs of the figure of the ; nate ten 
compole the cruor; — that red 8 Fo — the 
lour of all others leaſt refrangible, and the elobub * hers that 
of all others the moſt refrangible, that figure ſeems, ot 7 Aue mixt 
thers, leaſt apt to produce this colour. Others fetch hal motion; lu 
lour of the blood from the impregnation of the air in the 1,” ceffive MO! 
for, that air is diſpoſed to produce ſuch an effect, a whence fup 
the experiment above. ſons here 
TY, Oe. N orders occa 
But others, more reſerved, extend this effect of the * lent exerciſ 
further than to account for the difference of redneſ Tout * malignity © 
the venal and arterial b/od ; ſuppoſing, that after its ak The blood 
has been heightened, and rendered more florid by the al viſits even 
ture of the air in the Jungs, it retains it pretty well in the z circulatory 
teries ; but that circulating in the body, and carried throu C1RCULA 
the veins, the air tranſpires, by degrees, through the pore which con 
of the veſlels, and leaves the liquor of a paler dye. YI through W 
Boerhaave accounts for the colour of the blood from the fam their accre 
cauſe as for its heat, viz. from the action of the heart, nd free 
re · action of the ſides of the aorta. Borelli, to aſcertain th About the 
cauſe of the redneſs, took a parcel of the cruor, after it ha nouriſhme! 
ſeparated itſelf as far as ſpontaneouſly it would from the fe. hyſicians 
rum, and waſhing it frequently in water, found it ſeparable uice con 
into a viſcous, ſlippery ſubſtance, conſiſting of white or c others the 
lourleſs fibres (which roſe to the ſurface of the water, and | 
there gathered into a ſkim, or coherent pellicle of a reticul; | 
texture) and a deep-red powder, which precipitated pretty 
plentifully to the bottom. Hence it appears, that the red co. 
lour of the blood is imparted to it by r tinging particles, ag 
in the common caſe of dyers, By examining the red vreci 
pitate apart, and finding which of the elements it conſiſed 
chiefly of, a man who would reaſon about the colour of th 
bloed from principles of the chymiſts, might carry that mat 
ter nearer an iſſue. | 

However, this red colour, though generally found in all ter 
reſtrial animals; is not yet abſolutely — 7 and eſſential; 
there being whole ſpecies which have their circulating liquor 
or blaad, white and limpid : to which Dr. Drake adds ar 
inſtance of a pure white Shad, like milk, which he let out of 
the median vein of a man, and which, when cold, did not 
ſeparate into a craſſamentum, as the red uſually does; not 
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does. Dr, Beal gives us another inſtance of the like kind 
and Dr. Lower adds a third, of a perſon who bled ſo long 
at the noſe, till at laſt the broth he drank, flowed, little al 
tered that way, as blood. 


conſtituent parts of the blood above recited, variouſly com 
bined and diſtributed by the circulatory motion impreſſed by 
the heart, and by the oſcillatory expanſive motion of the in 
terſperſed air, and re- action of the contractile veſſels, flow 
all the properties and operations of the blood. From this 
mixture of elements, and their lax compoſition, it becomes ie 
ſuſceptible of various alterations and impreſſions; the prin recetvin 
Cipal whereof are, coagulation, which uſually attends it ou may ſu 
of the body, ſometintes in it, and ſcarce ever without al Now, 
artificial procurement, but always mortal: and diſſlutin fore, e. 
which is juſt oppoſite to the former, and conſiſts in ſuct through 
a comminution of the fibrous parts of the blood, as indiſ whole 1 
poſes it for a ſeparation of the cruor from the ſerum. Thi the ſec 
is frequently the conſequence of malignant and peſtilentiak than th 
fevers, &c. and is likewiſe occaſioned by ſome kinds of po ly decr 
ſons. to its | 
Theſe two contrary affections of the blood, Dr. Drake aſcridey 5223Zt 
to the oppoſite kinds of ſalts, acids, and volatile alcalies, 3245 
For though, adds he, in a human body no ſincere acid 18 its velc 
found, nor could it, indeed, be conſiſtent with life; yet to mo) 
may and does often enter the blood ſo compounded, 35 f Umes, 
bridle the volatile, alcalious ſalt of the blood, and fo hind more | 
the due attenuation and mixture of the ſeveral parts; as ic tt the ſp: 
caſe in a diabetes, and perhaps in à chloroſis, where th ſome x 
blood is thick and torpid : on the other hand, where th ing to 
alcalious ſalts are too redundant, the blood is rendered tv ta, an 
_ my fluid, ſo that the difference of its conſtituent pet mo 
is loſt. Vo | ol c 
Another affection frequent in the ld is, a too great abun But J 
dance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof the 3c equal 
tive parts of the blood are too much clogged, and thoſe Pet inthe 
which ſhould be ſecreted: for peculiar uſes in the body: of and ti 
detained ; and perhaps the ſolids, through which it pars toget] 


too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, ſhrunk; relax i dum 

Sc. whence that ſluggiſhneſs and inaftivity of very fat peof | arter 
— The contrar affection to this is, the defect of oil in * 8 
bled; which being, as it were, its balſam, lines and aged f Laſtl 
the parts from being fretted and corroded by the falts, 2 na Cz 
ſpicula or edges, are, as it were, ſheathed in this ſoit ba no 

ſamic matter, and their attrition againſt the ſolid parts pr pals} 
vented : this ſtate of the blod is uſually attended with ? q of ti 
neral atrophy, and a fretting and corroſion of ſome 51 2 


parts; whence ſerous defluctions, apoſthumations, an 
eſpecially in the lungs, whoſe tender veſiculous ſu 
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pounds paſſing, over the ſpace of an inch in a ſecond. But 
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ie eaſily annoyed than any other, by the acrimony of the 
* ſerum. See CATARRH, CoRPULENCY, Cc. | 
_ are other affections of the bod, reſulting from its in- 
— temperature and mixture, with regard to the earthy 
. the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, c. and 
— that do not originally ſpring from any dyſcraſy, or 
nue mixture of the elements, but from an alteration in its 
tion; ſuch as an augmentation or diminution of its pro- 
. motion, or the like changes in its inteſtine motion; 
hence ſupernatural fermentations are induced. — The occa- 
- here may be various; ſometimes fevers, and other diſ- 


lent exerciſe, Ic. whence atonias; at other times ſome latent] 
malignity of the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. 
d 
74 — the minute parts of the body, by means of its! 
culatory motion: the cauſe and courſe whereof fee under 
CcuLATION, —In this round, thoſe particles of the d 
which conform beſt to the figure and ſtructure of the parts 
through which they paſs, are appoſited to them, either for 
their accretion, or for the reparation of ſuch as the conſtant 
npid force of the blood wears off, See NUTRITION, 
About the matter of nutrition, or the ſource whence. the 
nouriſhment is derived, greaſt conteſts have aroſe among | 
gbyſicians and anatomiſts; ſome contending for a nutritious 
juice conveyed through the lungs; ſome ſetting up the lymph, 
"thers the chyle, ſome the ſerum. of the blood, ſome the cruor, 
x; the univerſal ſuccus alibilis, &c. However, all theſe, ex- 
cept they who bring the nutriment through the nerves, make 
the bod the vehicle, that conveys the alimentary parts 
through the body, whatever they be, and whenceſoever de- 
rived; but, perhaps it was on the ſcore of its heterogeneity, 
or compoſition of different elements, that they did not make 
ſelf the nutritious fluid, without reſtraining that faculty to 


ſcruple to ſay, that the blood, in its largeſt acceptation, as 
conſiſting of all the parts before deſcribed, is ſimple and ho- 
mogeneous enough for the purpoſes of nutrition; and that 
every part thereof contributes ſomething, either materially or 
inftrumentally, to the OR, or reparation, of the 
parts through which it paſſes 5 
For the manner in which the blood is formed, and how the 
chyle is aſſimilated into Blood, ſee SANGUIFICATION, 
The quantity of BLoop in a human body, has been variouſly 
eſtimated by various authors: Dr. Lower computes it in an 
ordinary man, at about twenty pounds ; Dr. Moulin by ob- 
ſerving the proportion of the weight of ſeveral animals to their 
bled, eſtimates it at about 2 of the weight of the whole 
man, which may amount to eight or ten pounds: Dr, Keil, 
from a calculation built on the proportion of the coats to the 
diameters of the veſſels, ſhews, that in a body weighing 160 
pounds, 100 pounds thereof are blood; but then under blood 
he includes the juices of the lymphæducts, nerves, and other 
veſſels which are ſecreted from it. | 
Hence he alſo propoſes a method of determining the velocity 
of the blood: for, as each ventricle of the heart is capable of 
receiving an ounce of blood; being full in their diaſtole, we 
may ſuppoſe they throw out about an ounce each ſyſtole. 
Now, the heart Las about 4000 times in an hour: there- 


fore, every hour 4000 ounces, or 250 pound of blood, paſles| 


through the heart. So that a quantity of blood equal to the 
whole maſs, paſſes in two hours and a half: but, the ſum of 
the ſections of the branches of an artery being always greater 
than that of the trunk, the velocity of the had will conſtant- 
ly decreaſe as the artery divides; and the ratio of its greateſt 
to 1ts leaſt velocity in ho arteries may be thus found to be as 
5223 to 1. Again, the veins are to the arteries, as 441 to 
324; wherefore, as the blozd returns to the heart by the veins, 
its velocity will be ſtill further diminiſned, and may be found 
to move more ſlowly in the veins than in the aorta, 7116 
times. Again, the farther the blozd goes off the heart, the 
more ſlowly it returns. The times of theſe are directly as 
the ſpaces, and reciprocally as the velocities; conſequently, 
ſome parts may be ſome thouſands of times longer in return- 
ing to the heart than others. From the diameter to the aor- 
ta, and the quantity of bad driven out every pulſe, the ve- 
locity of the blood in the aorta is eaſily determined, and found 
to be at the rate of 52 feet in a minute. 


But Dr. Jurin ſhews, that in any two arteries tranſmitting | 


equal quantities of blood, the momentum of the blood is. greater 


in the artery more remote from the heart than in that nearer ; | 


and that its momentum is greater in all the capillary arteries 
together, than in the aorta; and, laſtly, that the momen- 
tum of the blood is greater in any of the veins, than in the 
artery correſponding to it; and therefore greater in the vena 
cava, than the aorta. | rele a, 

altly, he ſhews, that the momentum of the bleed in the ve- 
na cava, is equal to that of the quantity of blood thrown out 
into the aorta at each ſyſtole, whoſe e is ſuch as would 
paſs the whole length of the arteries and veins in the interval 
of time between two pulſes; and that the abſolute momen- 
tum of the blood. in the cava, without any regard to the re- 

ſtance, is equal to the momentum of the weight of thirty 


orders occaſioned by ſurfeits, debauches, catching cold, vio- | 


thus. variouſly compounded and circumſtantiated, | 


ſome particular parts thereof. But Dr. Drake makes no 
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note, that the motion of the Blood is here ſuppoſed equable, 
which in reality it is not. See HEART. 


For the depuration of the lood, and how the animal Juices are 
ſecerned from it, ſee ANIMAL SECRETIOR. 


As to the transfuſion of the BLOOD of one animal into the veins 


of another, firſt ſet on foot by Dr. Lower, ſee the method 
and effects thereof under TRAxsFUusoN, ; 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have ſeveral ve 


e Fh un- 
common inſtances of ſpontaneous hæ morrhages or effuſions 
of blood; particularly ot, a child that bled at the noſe, cars, 


and hind-part, of the head, for three days; from that to the 
ſixth, ſhe ſweat blend from the head; on the ſixth, bled at 
the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt; and for three days more 
continued to bleed at the toes, bend of the arms, joints of 
the fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends till ſhe died: 
After her death were found, in the places whence the Bead 
iſſued, little holes like the prickings of a needle, See H- 
MORRHAGE. | 


For the flanching of BLooD, ſee STYPT1c. 
Dragons BLoo. . 
Salamanders BLOOD. 


BLoOD of Chriſt, is the denomination of a l order in- 


{ Sec the article J Draco g 
SALAMAN DER. 


ſtituted at Mantua in 1608, by Vinc. Gonzagua IV. its de- 
vice was, Domine probaſti me; or, Nihil hoc triſte recepto. 
Hermant ſpeaks of this order, and obſerves it took its name 
from ſome drops of the blood of Chriſt, ſaid to have been pre- 
ſerved in the cathedral church of Mantua, : 
The number of knights was reſtrained to twenty, beſides the 
grand maſter; the office whereof was annexed to himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors. Eo 
There is #fo a congregation of nuns at Paris called by the 
ſame name, reformed from the Bernardines. 
BLOOD-HOUN D. See the article Hounvp. 
BLOOD-LETTING. See BLEtpins, and PHLEBo- 
rox. 
BLOOD-SHOTTEN, a diſtemper of the eyes, wherein 
the blood - veſſels are greatly diſtended, ſo as to make the eyes 
appear red. See OPHTHALMIA. | 
BLOOD-STONE. See HamarTirTEs, and Sancuine. 
BLOODY Hand, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the 
king's foreſt, by which the offender being taken with his 
hands or other part bloody, is judged to have killed the 
deer, though he be not found hunting or chafing. See Fo- 
REST. 
BLoopy heel-cock. See HEELER. 
BLooDy rains. See the article Rain, 
BLOOD flux. See FLUX, and DYSENTERY. 
BLoopy urine, a diſorder wherein the urine comes away mixed 
with blood, in greater or leſs quantity. See URINE. 
The blood here voided, uſually comes from the kidneys, 
though ſometimes from the bladder or ureters.—It is ſome- 
times occaſioned 'by violent motion, or a fall on the back, 
cauſing a rupture of ſome of the blood-veſlels of the urinary 
parts: ſometimes it ſucceeds ſudden ſuppreſſions of the hæ- 
morrhoids or menſes. The ſtone, eſpecially in the kidneys, 
will alſo occaſion frequent paroxyſms of this diſeaſe: and can- 
tharides taken internally, or even applied externally without 
acids, will have the ſame effect. Bloody urine is a terrible 
ſymptom in the ſmall-pox and malignant fevers; though on 
ſome: occaſions it has proved critical, and carried off the 
LOOM Har l 
BL | . ALF bloom. 
BLOOMARY. ISee thearticle | pou 109 
BLOWING & Glaſs, one of the methods of forming the 
divers kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture.—It is per- 
formed by dipping the end of an iron ponteglo, or blowing - 
pipe, in the melted glaſs, and blowing through it with the 
mouth, according to the circumſtances of the glaſs to be 
blown. See GLass. ; 
BLUE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of light. See 
BLuENEss, CoLour, LicarT, &c. 
Anciently, blue was the ſymbol of the ſea; for which reaſon, 
in the Circenſian games the combatants who repreſented the 
ſea were clad in blue; and thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by any notable exploit at ſea, were rewarded with a 
blue enſign. | X 
The painters BLUE is made differently according to the different 
kinds of paintings. In limning, — and miniature, 9 7 
uſe indifferently ultramarine, blue aſhes, and ſmalt; theſe 
are the natural blues, excepting the laſt, which is partly na- 
tural, partly artificial; ſee each under its proper hcad. 
In oil and miniature they uſe ind igo, blue bice, blue verditer, 
lapis armenus, ſmalt, and litmouſe; alſo a counterfeit ultra- 
marine. 1 | | 
Enamellers and painters on glaſs have blues peculiar to them- 
ſelves; each preparing them after their own manner. See 
ENAMELLING, and painting on GLass.. i 
Dyers Blu is one of their ſimple, or mother- colours uſed in 
the compoſition of others: it is given chiefly with woad, and 
indigo. Some dyers heighten their blue, by adding madder, 
braſil and other woods. The way of brightening blues is by 
paſling the ſtuff, when dyed and well wathed, through luke- 


warm water; or, which is much better, by working and ful- 
ling the dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap, and then ſcowering it 
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well.— Blues are dyed immediately from the whites, without A currycurry. A punt. — | 
any other preparation than ſcowering. See DYING. A deal hnoker, A tilt boat, = . 
Turnſol BLUE, is a blue uſed in painting on wood, made of the A felucea. A tod boat. in, 
ſeed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four ounces off A ferry-baat. A well boat. FUR 
turnſol in a pint and a half of water whercin lime has been A praw, | A wherry. ns 
lacked. See"TURNSOL, | A flying praw. VILE | E= 
Flanders BLUE, is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landſkips, as | The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London are * ſtrated. 
being apt to turn green. The French call it cendre verte, | skullers, wrought by' a ſingle perſon with two oars ſe their © 
or green aſhes. | : wrought by two perſons, with each an oar.— All ho. L ſations 
BL u E-coat hoſpital. Js the: acid HosPITAL, with more than four bars above or below London "fog = plcaſc : 
BLUE Vitriol. n © 4 7 1-7 6 forfeited. 8 Geo, c. 16. N de are thereof: 
BLUEING of metals, is done by heating of them till they aſ-| De Chales propoſes the eonſtruction of a boat, which product 
ſume a blue colour; particularly practiſed by gilders, &c.| burden ſoever it bear, ſhall not only move againſt thec; — alone, 
who blue their metals ere they apply the gold, or filver leaf without either fails or bars, but alſo advance fo 3 gether 
See GiL DING. N r faſter, as the rapidity of the water is greater. Its make th of a de 
BLUENESS, that quality which denominates the body | | ſame with that of the others, excepting only a wheel . p adds, t. 
blue ; or, ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts that compoſe] | to its ſide, with a cord, which winds ors: a roller 5 N 
the ſurface of a body, or diſpoſes them to reflect the blue] as the wheel turns. See VessEL., + -. il things 
or azure rays of light, and thoſe only, to the eye. See Something of the like kind has alſo been ſince done b N tay 
LicnT, CoLouR, and BLUE. ONO Pitot. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p. 35 4 ; ſents tl 
For the blueneſ+ of the ſkies, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that! 540. 10 tte ö ſuch 4 
all the vapours, when they begin to condenſe and coaleſce], A new attempt, and with greater ſucceſs, is alſo ſaid to hay __ 
into natural particles, become firſt of ſuch a bigneſs as to re-] been lately made at Vienna. . n Ag us; 
flect the azure rays, ere they can conſtitute clouds of any] M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the force ee 
other colour. his, therefore, deing the firſt colour they] ceſſary to move boats, both in ſtagnant and running water ne- « mu 
begin to reflect, muſt be that of the fineſt and moſt tranſpa-| ther with ropes faſtened to them, or with oars, or — 5 
rent ſkies, in which the vapours are not arrived to a groſineſs| other machine: wherein he ſhews, that the larger the in 1 A 
ſufficient to reflect other colours, 6 face of the oars plunged in the water, and the nals tha em 
M. de la Hire, aſter Leonardo da Vinci obſerves, that] of the boat preſented to the water is; and again, the lon 3 _ 
any black body viewed through a thin white one, gives] that part of the oar between the hand and the place —_ oy 
the ſenſation of blue; and this he aſſigns as the reaſon of | the oar refts on the boat, and the ſhorter that between ths 7 1 
the blucneſs of the ſky, the immenſe depth whereof being] laſt point and the water; the freer will the hat move, and 40 2 
wholly devoid of light, is viewed through the air illuminated | the greater effect will the our have; See Oar. I 00 4 
and whitened by the ſun. For the ſame reaſon he adds, it | Hence it is eaſy to calculate the force of any machine that 00 _ 
is, that ſoot mixed with white makes a blue; for white] ſhall be applied to rowing ; v. gr. if we know the abſolute « he 
| bodies being always a little tranſparent, and mixing them-| force of all the men Who row, it muſt be changed into a « a. 
ſclves with a black behind, give the perception of blue, relative force, according to the proportion of the two ce 5 
From the ſame principle he accounts for the bluenz/s of the] of the oar; i. e. if the part out of the veſſel be double the 10 yy 
veins on the ſurface of the ſkin, though the blood they are] other, and all the men together can act with. the force of 60 ve 
filled with be a deep red; for red, he obſerves, unleſs viewed | goo pounds, we compute firſt, that they will exert 300: 6c =7 
in a clear, ſtrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on | which 300, multiplied by the ſurface the veſſel preſents to « ph 
black: being then in a kind of obſcurity in the veins, it | the water, gives a ſolid of water of a certain weight; which T - 
muſt have the effect of a black; and this, viewed through] weight may be found, and of conſequence the velocity im- 40 85 
the membrane of the vein and the white ſkin, will produce] preſſed on the veſſel by the oars. Or, the velocity of the « th 
the perception of b/ueneſs. See BLACK, and BLACKNESs. oars may be found in the ſame manner, by multiplying the « þy 
BLUSHIN G, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs of the cheeks, excited | 300 pounds, by the ſurface of all the parts of the oars plunged Berk 
by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of a conſciouſneſs of ſome| in the water, Nor would there be any difficulty in finding « th 
failing, or imperfection, | firſt the relative forces, then the abſolute ones; the velocitics &« co 
Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of conſent, either of the oars, or of the veſſel being given, or the pro- &« ar 
or ſympathy, between ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned] portion of the two parts of the oar. | « yp 
by the ſame nerve being extended to them all. Thus the BOAT-SW AIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who ha « jt 
fifth pair of nerves being branched from the brain to the eye, | charge of her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, ſails, flags, 6 . 
car, muſcles of the lips, cheeks, palate, tongue, and noſe; | colours and pendants ; and is alſo to take care of the long- « n 
hence a thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, affefts the] boat, and its furniture, and to ſteer her, either by himſelf « | 
cheeks with blu/þ2s, driving the blood into the minute veſ-] or his mate. | | : « tþ 
ſels thereof; at the ſame time that it affects the eye, and ear. | He calls out the ſeveral gangs aboard, to the due execution « 4 
For the ſame reaſon it is, as Mr. Derham obſerves, that a| of their watches, works, c. He is likewiſe a kind of pro- « if 
ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt, affects the glands and parts of the] voſt-marſhal, who ſees and puniſhes all offenders ſentenced by « f 
mouth: if a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of | the captain, or a court-martial of the fleet. See ProvosT. 1 
the face with laughter; if melancholy, it exerts it ſelf on the[BOBBING. See Fisning. * f 
glands of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &c. And to the BO CAR D O, in logic, che fifth mode of the third figure of « y 
ſame cauſe Dr. Willis aſcribes the pleaſure of kiſſing, See] ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt propoſition is particular and ne. ® 2 
_ CONSENT. ; ; 2 gative, the ſecond univerſal and affirmative; and the third 6 1 
BOARD, a piece of timber ſawed thin, for the purpoſes off or concluſion particular and negative. Thus &« x, 
building. See TIMBER. f BO C Some animal 1s not man, Ka. 1 
We ſay, a deal-board, an cak-board, &c.— Boards thicker AR Every animal has a principle of ſenſatim, | 16 +, 
than ordinary are called p/anks.—Boards formed ready for the DO Therefore ſomething has a principle of ſenſation that is Sh 
coopers uſe are called clap-boards. We have alſo mill-board, not man. | * A 
and ſcale board ſhaved very thin for caſes, band-boxes, Oc. BOCK-LAND formerly denoted that which we now cal « F 
—Paft-board. See PAST-BOARD. | Free- hold land, or charter land; and it was by that name diſtin- K 1 
F eather -edged BOARD. FEATHER. guiſhed from fol- land which was copybold land. See FREE- «<0 
Graining-BOARD, GRAINING, HOLD. | * þ 
2 ARD. \ : Los. BO DV, in phyſics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance ; of ol 
755 1d-BOARD. See the articles ( Sou ND. it ſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to motion or * 
Le TO | | FRAIL, but capable of any fort of motion, and of all figures and 54 0 
7 aftt-DOARDS. | WASTE. forms. See SUBSTANCE, SoL1D, Mor rox, Ge. f 
WFeather-BOARD. WEATHER, * The word alludes to the Saxon bodige, ſtature: and to the « | 
BOARDE D fears. See the article FL oo R. | "Belgic boode, a cover, g. d. the tabernacle of the ſoul. * y 
BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought or] Body, is compoſed, according to the Peripatetics, of matt, 6 
moved only by rowing; intended chiefly for the navigation] form, and privation; according to the Epicureans Cor- &« t 
of rivers, lakes, and the like. See VessEL, Navica-| puſcularians, of an aſſemblage of hooked, heavy am! 7” ny 
TION, SHOP, Sc. | | cording to the Carteſians, of a certain ity. of exten/in» 1 
The beat acquires various names, according to its various] according to the Newtonians, of a ſyſtem, or aſſociation * k 
ſtructure, and the various uſes it is appointed for, and the] ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, ran 6 fl 
places where it is to be uſed.— The ſeveral boats, and their] or diſpoſed in this or that manner; whence reſult bodies 0 Lit 
Names Are. 5 | this or that form; diſtinguiſhed by this or that name. Fir the 
A jolly boat, 1.8. A Bermudas boat. ATom, Cc. n e PP 
A long boat. A ballon of Siam. | Theſe elementary or component particles of bodies muſt be mol 
A hiffe. S A borſe laat. infinitely hard; vaſtly harder than the hadien compo ed colo 
A pinnace. 2 A periaga. them; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or break in pieces Cont 
A water beat. * A pleaſure boat. „ This Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves-is/necellary, in aer e thar 
A paul. „ „the world's perſiſting in the ſame ſtate, and lalies C00” che 
A gondola. | 5 A canoe, 3 <« tinuing of the ſame nature and texture in ſeveral ages. low 
BY A greenland boat. i A crucke, " © MATTER, PARTICLE, HARDNESS, EXTENSION We. . 
| , | | 4 2 Aﬀection pr 
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B OD 


Holes of BoDY- 
ug "ts of BoD1Es, is a thing incapable of beirig demon- 
e Ex 


ſtrated : the or 


ir exiſtence : 
ooh then obſerve we have not thoſe ſenſations when we 
ations 5 


ſe: and thence conclude, we are not the abſolute cauſe 
= o but that there is required ſome other cauſe for their 
e le Thus we begin to know, that we do not exiſt 
_ but that there are ſeveral other things in the world to- 
ver. with us. But this, Dr. Clark owns, comes far ſhort 
che Donftration of the exiſtence of a corporeal world : he 
. chat all the proof we have of it is this; that God would 
ee us ſuch, as that all the judgments we make about 
pai exiſting without us, muſt neceſſarily be falſe. If there 
he no external bodies, it follows, that it is God who repre- 
ſents the appearance of bodies to us; and that he does it in 
ſuch a manner as to deceive us,—Some think this has the 
force of a demonſtration : ** It is evident God cannot deceive 
« us; it is evident he does deceive and delude us every mo- 
40 50. if there be no bodies; it 1s evident therefore, there 
« muſt be bodies,” —But the minor of this argument may 
be denied without any ſuſpicion of ſcepticiſm. 
« In effect, were it poſſible for Bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, 
« te. ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, correſponding to 
« thoſe ideas we have of external objects, yet how wete it 
« poſſible for us to know it ? Either we muſt know itby ſenſe, 
« or reaſon : as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the 
« knowledge of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform 
« ys that things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 


« be by reaſon inferring their exiſtence from what is imme- 


c to believe the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, when 
« the patrons of matter themſelves deny that there is any ne- 
« ceſſary connection betwixt them and our ideas? In effect, 
« it is granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, 
« phrenzies, deliriums, extaſies, &c, puts it beyond diſpute, 


it is poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea on the mind. Hence, 
e production of ideas or ſenſations, in our minds, can be 


the ſuppoſition, In ſhort, though there were external bo- 
cc 


* there were that we now have.” Id. ibid. p. 60, 61. 
Try, whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 


cc 
40 


cc 


Cc . 
cc 2 , 
motives, we may withdraw th lent grounded on them. 


cc 


© by themſelves, 


4 N Afterwards, in proceſs of time, men bein 
convinced that 


5 the primary ones, figure, motion, &c. which they ſti 
conceived to 


to ſtand in nee 


wiſe than in a 
follows, 


A 
2 8 


LITy : 
Re th 8 alſo EXISTENCE and EXTERNAL Moria. 


a "Urs of BoDIEs : Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that bodies 
N of this or that colour, as they are diſpoſed to reflect 
coptouſly the rays of light originally endued with ſuch 


colours, 8e 
conſtitutions 


Uan others, remain 
the ] 


owing Propoſitions, 
quantity of ligl 


= 


« no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe bodies, or corporeal ſub- | canals, juices, nerves, &c. See SOUL. 
& ſtances; fince that is equally inexplicable with or without] In which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of comparative ana- 


e Lich and CoLour. But the particular | 
whereby they refle& ſome rays more copiouſly | the other, are only deemed the occaſion, or occaſional cauſe. 
: et to be diſcovered. However ſome of | God, on occaſion of the inotion of a body, impreſſes an idæa 
s and circumſtances thereof, he delivers in the fol- or ſenſation on the foul; and again, on occaſion of an idea 


Vol. I. Ned kent. have the greateſt refracting power; | tween foul and Way. 


i. e. which intercede mediums, that differ moſt in their re- 
fractive denſities: and in the confines of e ually refracting 
mediums, there is no reflection. 2. The leaf parts of almoſt 
all natural bodies, are in ſome meaſure tranſparent ; and the 
opacity of thoſe bodies, ariſes from the multitude of reflexions 
cauſed in their internal parts. See Opacity, & c. 3. Be- 
tween the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many ſpaces, 
either empty, or replete with mediums of different denſities ; 
as water betwcen the tinging corpuſcles whertwith a liquor 
is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules that con- 
ſtitute clouds or miſts: and even ſpaces void both of air and 
water, between the parts of hard bodies, are not wholly void 
of all ſubſtance, See MEDIUM. 4. The parts of the bodies 
and their interſtices, muſt be leſs than of ſome definite big- 
neſs, to render them opake and coloured, 5. The tranſpa- 
rent parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral ſizes, reflect 
rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, for the 
ſame reaſon that thin plates or bubbles do refle&, or tranſ- 
mit thoſe rays : and this appears to be the ground of all their 
colour. See CoLourR. 6. The parts of bodies, on which 
their colours depend, are denſer than the medium which per- 
vades their interſtices. 7. The bigneſs of the component 
parts of natural bodies, may be conjectured from their co- 
lours; on this principle, that tranſparent corpuſcles, of the 
ſame thickneſs and denſity with a plate, do exhibit the ſame 
colour. 8. The cauſe of reflexion, is not the impinging of 
light on the ſolid or impervious parts of hadies, as common] 
believed. See REFLEXION, 9g. Bodies reflect and refrach 
light, by one and the ſame power variouſly exerciſed, in 


various Circumſtances, See REFRACTION ; fee alſo Licher, 
Ray, Oc. 


« thoſe which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if [BoDIEs, are divided into animate and manimate ; i. e. into 
« we have any knowledge at all of external things, it muſt | thoſe informed by a ſoul, and thoſe which are not; or thoſe 


that have life, and thoſe that have none. See LIFE, Se. 


« giately perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall reaſon induce us | Some conſider bodres, either as natural and ſenſible; viz. as 


formed by phyſical cauſes, and clothed with phyſical quali- 
ties: (in which ſenſe, body makes the object of —— See 
Pnys1cs.) Or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the general 
or abſtrat ; and according to the three dimenſions: in 
which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of geometry. See Ge c- 


« that we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, | METRY. 

« though there were no boxes exiſting without, reſembling |Alaline BoDIts, ? CALKALINE, 

« them, Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of external [Confiſtent-BoDits. | CoNnSISTENT., 

&« hodies is not neceſſary for the production of * ideas.“ 12 BopiEs. 0880 10. 

Berkeley's Princ. of Human Knowledge, p. 59.—“ Granting |Fixt BoDIEs. 2 Ix r. 

an the materialiſt heir external +>" Jy they by their hon Heterogeneous BODIES, e che article HETEROGENEOUS, 
“ confeſſion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas Atmaſphere of BoD1Es, ATMOSPHERE, 
are produced; ſince they own themſelves unable to com- 5 of BopIEsSGl.1J DESsc ENT. 

« prehend in what manner body can act upon ſpirit; or how Mercury of BopIEs. Mercury. 


Bop, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition to /cul ; 
diz. for that part of an animal, compoſed of bones, muſcles, 


\ 


tomy. See ANATOMY and COMPARATIVE. 


& dies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to know it; and [The human Bo dy, conſidered with regard to the various volun= 
if there were none, we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think 


tary motions it is capable of performing, is an aſſemblage of 
an infinite number of levers, drawn by cords : if conſidered 
with gens to the motions of the fluids it contains, it is an- 


< figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or | other aſſemblage of an infinity of tubes and hydraulic ma- 

** unperceived,—If you can but conceive it poſſible for one | chines. Laſtly, if conſidered with regard to the generation 
extended, moveable ſubſtance, or, in general, for any one | of thoſe ſame dais, it is another infinite aſſemblage of chy- 

idea to exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it; I ſhall | mical inſtruments and veſſels; as philters, alembics, reci- 

readily give up the cauſe.” 1d ibid. p. 63.—“ It is worth] pients, ſerpentines, &c. and the whole is a compound which 

waile to reflect a little on th otives which induced men | we can a 

to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of r. erial ſubſtance ; that ſo, | our admiration itſelf, — The principal chymical apparatus in 


y admire, and whereof the greateſt part eſcapes 


ng obſerved the gradual ce; "ng and expiration of thoſe | the whole body, is that wonderful laboratory the brain: it is in 


this, that precious extract, called animal ſpirits, the only ma- 


© Firſt, therefore it was thought. colour, figure, motion, terial mover of the whole fabric, is ſecreted from the blood. 

£ and the reſt of the ſenſible qualit...., did really exiſt with- | See BRAIN, SPIRITS, BLooD, HEART, Sc. 

. Out the mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed neceſſary to | In the machine of the animal body, the retainers to the doc- 

- luppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſubſtance, wherein | trine of trituration, maintain the brain to do the office of 
they did exiſt, ſince they could not be conceived to ſubſiſt | the beam of a preſs, the heart of a piſton, the lungs of bel- 


lows, the mouth of a millſtone, and the teeth of peſtles ; 


64 colours, ſounds, and the reſt of the ſen- | the ſtomach of a preſs, the inteſtines of a reſervoir, the veſ- 

2 ſible ſecondary qualities had no exiſtence without the mind; | ſels of ſieves or ſtrainers, and the air of a pondus, or ſpring 

be they ſtripped this ſubſtratum of theſe qualities, leaving 1 5 that ſets the machine a going. See TRITURAT ION, Di- 
] | 


GESTION, c. 


.exiſt without the mind, and conſequently | The ſoul, Rohault obſerves, is not the form of the hunian 
d of a material ſupport. But having ſhewn | body, as the Peripatetics aſſert. So far is animal life from 
above, that none, even of theſe, can poſſibly exiſt other- | depending on the ſoul, becauſe of its ceaſing when the foul 
ſpirit, or mind, which perceives them, it | is ſeparated ; that on the contrary, the continuance of the 

r that we have no longer any reaſon to ſuppoſe | ſoul depends intirely on the ſtate of the body: the former 
tne being of matter.“ I. ibid. p. 118, 119. See QUa-. 


never quitting the latter, till its axconomy or order is inter- 
rupted. See FORM, Cc. 35 : 
The Carteſians maintain the ſoul and body to be too diſpro- 
| portionate, for thoughts or ideas of the ſoul to be cauſed by 
| the motions of the body, and wice verſa : thus, their reciprocal 
motions not being able to be the direct cauſe of the one and 


of the ſoul, eommunicates a motion to the body : of conſe- 


ole ſurfaces of tranſparent bodies, reſlect the greateſt | quence, God is the my gmt in the whole intercourſe . be- 


CAuskz, CARTESIAN, &c. 
1LII | Phyſicians 


Faculties of the Body. See the article FAcuLTy. ; 
Bop v, corpus, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral particular 


Reticular Body. See the article RETICULAR. 
Bop in Geometry, denotes the ſame with ſolid, See SOLID. 
The Regular or Platonic BoDIEs are thoſe which have all their 


BoD in Law—A man is ſaid to be bound or held in body 


Bop, corps, in war, is an aggregate or aſſemblage of forces, 


Bopy 7 Reſerve. See the article RESERVE. 
BOG®*, 


For the origin and formation of BoGs, it is to be obſerved, that 


Phyſicians divide the body into ſolids, and fluids.—Alſo into | 
venters, or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower venter. 
See VENTER ; ſee allo HEAD, THoRax, Oc. 


The reſt of the body they call members or extremities. See 
PART, MEMBER, EXTREME, Oc. 


parts of the animal fabric. —As, the callous body of the brain, 
the cavernous or ſpongious Bodies of the penis, &c, See Cok- 
pus Calloſum, CORPORA Cavernoſa, &c. 


ſides, angles, and planes ſimilar and equal, 

Of theſe there are only five, viz. the tetrahedron, conſiſting 
of four angles; the octahedron, of eight; the icoſahedron, 
of twenty; the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons; and the 
cube of fix ſquares. See REGULAR, IRREGULAR, PLa-| 
TONIC, &c. 


and goods; that is, he is liable to remain in priſon, in default 
of payment. 

In France, by an ordonnance of 1667, all reſtraints of the body, 
for civil debts, are null after four months, unleſs the ſums ex- 
ceed two hundred livres. 

A woman, though in other reſpects ſhe cannot engage her 
perſon but to her huſband, may be taken by the body, when 
the carries on a ſeparate trade. 


horſe and foot, united and marching under ſome chief. 

An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three Bo- 
dies ; the van-guard, the rear-guard, and the main bedy ; which 
laſt is ordinarily the general's poſt. See CoRPs, and AR Mv. 


a moiſt, rotten ſpot of earth, which ſinks, and gives 

way to the weight of the body, formed of graſs and plants 

putrified by ſome ſpring ; frequent, eſpecially in Ireland. 
*The word may be derived from the Italian Buca, a hole; 


or rather from the Belgic bogen, to bend, on account of its 
giving way when trod upon. 


In which ſenſe, bog amounts to much the ſame with what in 
other places are called moſſes, marſhes, fens, &c. See MoRAssE 
and FEN, | 

Ireland is become infamous for bogs: they diſtinguiſh between 
a turf-bog, called alſo red- bg, out of which turf or peat is 
dug; and a guaking-big, which will fink under a man in the 
place where he ſtands to a conſiderable depth, and riſe before 
and behind proportionably : underneath, is frequently clear 
water, into which a perſon flips to the middle, upon breaking 
the ſurface. —Puaking begs frequently turn into aw” ey, 
Every red bog is incompaſſed with a deep marſhy floughy 
ground, called the bounds of the beg. — Horns and ſkeletons of 
mouſe- deer are ſometimes found in bogs fourteen foot deep. 
The inconveniences of bogs are, that a conſiderable part of 
the kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by them : they alſo keep 
people at a diſtance from each other, and thus hinder buſi- 
neſs from going forward. They occaſion the roads to be 
crooked and circuitous to avoid them : they are a great de- 
ſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of Ireland; which 
are encouraged by the graſs growing on the edges of the bogs 
to venture in, where they are loſt: they are alſo a ſhelter to 
tories and thieves, The ſmell and vapour arifing from them 
is accounted unwholeſome, and the fogs putrid and ſtinking. 
ns that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and 
tane. | 

Bogs have alſo their uſes : moſt of the people in Ireland have 
their firing from them ; the wood being impolitickly de- 
ſtroyed, and little pit-coaF yet diſcovered, The Iriſh could 
hardly do without ſome bogs. — The natives had anciently an- 
other advantage from bogs, viz. that by means of them they 
were preſerved from the conqueſt of the Engliſh : and it ſeems 
to be from the remembrance hereof that they ſtill chuſe to 
build near bogs. 


there are few places, in the northern world, but have for- 
merly been as famous for them, as Ireland now is : every 
wild, ill-inhabited country has them: the loca paluſtria, or 
paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, Germans, and Britons, 
retired when beaten, appear to be no other, than what we 
now call bogs. The like may even {till be found in the bar- 
ren parts of Italy, as Liguria. 
The true cauſe of bogs, then, ſeems to be the want of induſtry ; 
at leaſt it is certain induſtry may remove, and much more pre- 
vent them. There are many bogs of hte-ſtanding in Ireland, 
formed within our own memory, through the miſeries of the 
times, and the deſolations of civil war. It is no wonder if a 
country famous for lazineſs ſhould abound with them. | 
To ſhew how want of induſtry cauſes bogs, it muſt be re- 
membred that Ireland abounds with ſprings; that theſe 
ſprings are dry, or nearly ſo, in the ſummer-time, and that 
the gra and weeds grow thick about the places where they 
burſt out. In the winter the ſame ſprings ſwell again, and 


run and ſoften and looſen the earth about them; and the 


graſs, being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water b 
dried again in the 
withers in a tuft, and new graſs ſprings through it; ras 
the next winter is again lifted up : thus the ſpring 5 ws 
and more ſtopt ; and the ſcurf grows thicker and 1 
it firſt make what we call a guaking bog : and as j 
higher and dryer, and the graſs roots and othe 
become more putrid, together with the mud and 
water, it acquires a black 

a turf-bog. | 

W hat confirms this account is, that bogs are 
higher than the land about them, and the high 
the chief ſprings which cauſe them being commonly abo 
the middle ; from whence they dilate themſelves 5 
as one would blow a bladder ; but not always 
cauſe they ſometimes meet with greater obſtacles 
than on the other, —Add, that if a deep trench b 
a bog, you will find the original ſpring, and vaſt 
water will run from it, and the bog ſubfide ; 
dozen or 15, ſome even ſay, 30 foot. —Laſtly, thoſe hill 
which have no ſprings, have no bogs ; and thoſe which = 
ſprings, and want culture, are never without them. [ 
wherever bogs are, there are great ſprings: the turf g 
diſcovers a vegetable ſubſtance ; it is light, and impervious to 
water, while the ground under it is very pervious, 


For the draining of BoGs, to render them fit for paſture or a- 


n Mr. King.—See Philo. Tranſ. No 170. p. 948. 


. p. 21. . 
BOG MIL1*, or Bo ARM IT x, a ſect of heretics, pus 


ſwerd or ſcurf of the earth, which conſiſts of the roots of 
l | | 


BOG 
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s more 
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n brief, 
enerally 


True, there are ſome quaking bogs cauſed otherwiſe ; x; 
when a ſtream or ſpring runs through a flat ; if the paſ i 
be not tended, it fills with weeds in ſummer, trees fall a-crof 
it, and dam it up; then in winter, the water ſtagnates far. 
ther and farther every year, till the whole flat be covered: 
next, there riſes a coarſe kind of graſs peculiar to theſe bs; 
it grows in tufts, and the roots conſolidate together, and 
hens grow higher, in ſo much as ſometimes to reach the 

eight of a man : this graſs rots in winter, and falls on the 
tufts, and the ſeed with it, which ſprings up next year, and 
thus makes a new addition: ſometimes the tops of flags and 
graſs being, interwoven on the ſurface of the water, and become 
by degrees thicker, till they lie like a cover on the water ; 
other herbs take root in it, and by a plexus of thoſe roots it 
becomes ſtrong enough to bear the weight of a man, 
Another cauſe of begs is moſs, with which Ireland abounds 
extremely, —That which grows in bogs. is remarkable; the 
light ſpongy turf above-mentioned being nothing but a con- 
geries of the threads of this moſs, which is ſometimes in 
ſuch quantities, and ſo tough, that the turf-ſpades cannot cut 
it: in the north of Ireland they call it old wives tow: not 
being much unlike flax, The turf-holes in time'grow up 
with it again, and all the little gutters in begs are generally 
filled with it. In reality, to this the red or turf-bigs ſeem to 
be chiefly owing. 


rable, it is not impoſſible; the ſame having been performed 
in England, France, Germany, &c.—People commonly di- 
ſtinguiſh between bogs which have no fall to carry away the 
water from them, and thoſe which have; the laſt are repu- 
ted drainable, the former not. But Mr. King aſſures, be 
never obſerved one beg without a fall ſufficient to drain it, 
nor does he believe there is any. In reality, the great objec- 
tion againſt draining, is the charge; which, it is commonly 
reckoned, will amount to much more than would purchaſe 
an equal quantity of good ground: for an acre of this laſt in 
moſt parts of Ireland is not worth above 45. per annum, 
and 14 or 15 years purchaſe ; ſo that three pound will buy 
an acre of good land ; and it is very doubtful with moſt, 
whether that ſum will reduce a bog : this reaſoning palles 
current, and is the great impediment of this work, 
To this it is anſwered, that gquaking-bogs, though land be 
never ſo cheap, never fail to be worth draining 3 one trench 
will drain many acres; and when dry, it is generally me-, 
dow, or the beſt grazing ground. Again, what 1s called the 
bounds of a red bog, never fails to be worth the draining 3 
being done by one deep trench drawn round the bog ; by tlis 
cattle are kept out of the bog, and the bounds turned 0 
meadow.— Add, that even red bigs might be made K or 
razing at a much cheaper rate than has hitherto been — 
5 a proper conduct in the digging of trenches, particulariy 


Nat. 

eg. & O. p. 305. Item 314. 5. 59: * 

tn Os end, A, 6 $1. ſeg. Mortim. Husband. T. I. I. 1 
a | 


C. 


from the Manichees, or rather from the Maſſalians tow?" 
the cloſe of the 11th century, whoſe chief, Baſil, was burm 
alive by order of the emperor Alexander oer Bulge 

> Du Cange derives the name from two words in the 1 

rian language, bog, deus, and milui, miſerert, have mn 

The Bogomili denied the 2 - maintaining, _ . 
a human form, that the world was created by e 
and that it was the archangel Gabriel that became Lay" — 
They rejected the books of Moſes, and only admi 0 
books of ſcripture: they maintained the lord 5 * 
the only euchariſt; that the baptiſm of the 2 po 
only that of St. John, and theirs that of Jeſus 5 4 
that all thoſe of their ſect conceived the Word, o _— < 
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much as the Virgin. Laſtly, that there was no other reſur- 


epentance. 
5 SIL IN G, x BoyLinG, Ebullition, in phyſics, the agita- 
tio 
on, FiRE, HEAT, EBULLITION, Gc. 
Faces of boiling may be thus accounted for: the 
nute particles of the fuel being detached from each other, 
ys 4 impelled in orbem, with a great velocity, (i. e. being 
5 werted into fire) paſs the pores of the containing veſſel, 
= mix with the liquid. By the reſiſtance they here meet 
7 their motion is deſtroyed ; i. e. they communicate it 
wholly to the quieſcent water ; hence ariſes, at firſt, a ſmall 
inteſtine motion in the water, and from the continued action 
of the firſt cauſe, the effect is encreaſed, and the motion of 
the water continually accelerated : ſo that the water, by de- 
orees, becomes ſenſibly agitated. But now the particles of the 
pre ſtriking on thoſe in the loweſt ſurface of the water, will 
not only give them an impulſe upwards, contrary to the laws 
of zquilibrium, but will likewiſe render them ſpecifically 
liehter than before, ſo as to determine them to aſcend according 
8 the laws of æquilibrium: and this, either by inflating them 
into little veſicles, by the attraction of the particles of water 
around them; or by breaking and ſeparating the little ſphe- 
rules of water, and fo increaſing the ratio of their ſurface to 
their ſolid content. There will therefore be a conſtant flux of 
water from the bottom of the veſſel to the top ; and conſe- 
quently a reciprocal flux from the top to the bottom : i. e. the 
upper and under water will change places; and hence we 
have the reaſon of that phænomenon, of the water's being hot 
at top ſooner than at bottom. 
Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh the ſpecific gravity of 
water, ſo as not only to make it mount in water, but alſo 
in air; whence ariſe the phænomena of vapour and ſmoak - 
Though the air incloſed in the interſtices of the water, muſt 
be allowed a good ſhare in this appearance : for that, air 
being dilated, and its ſpring ſtrengthened by the action of the 
fire, breaks its priſon, and aſcends through the water into 
the air ; carrying with it ſome of the contiguous ſpherules of 
water, ſo many as ſhall hang in its villi, or can adhere im- 
mediately to it. See VaAPouR, EVAPORATION, EXHA- 
LATION, &c. | 
The particles of air in the ſeveral interſtices of the fluid maſs 
thus expanded, and moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce 
in their paſſage ; by which means great quantities of the 
water will be heaved up, and' let fall again alternately ; as 
the air riſes up, and again paſſes from the water: for the air, 
after coalition, though it may buoy up a great heap of water, 
by its elaſticity while in the water, yet cannot carry it up 
together with itſelf into the atmoſphere ; ſince when once 
got free from the upper ſurface of the water in the veſſel, it 
will unbend itſelf in the atmoſphere, and ſo its ſpring and 
force become juſt equal to that of the common unheated air. 
Add to this, that were the ſpring and motion of the air ſuf- 
hcient to carry up the water with it, yet it would not have 
that effect; but the water would run off at the extremities 
of the air; all, except ſo much as ſhould be either entangled 
in its villi, or immediately adhere to its ſurface by attraction: 
and hence we ſee the reaſon of the principal phznomenon of 
buling, viz. the fluctuating of the ſurface of the water. See 
FFERVESCENCE, | 
Water, only lukewarm, boils very vehemently in the reci- 
pient of an air-pump, when the air is exhauſted : the reaſon 
is obvious; for the preſſure of the atmoſphere being taken off 
from its ſurface, the air included in the interſtices of the 
water, dilated by a feeble heat, has ſpring enough to heave 
up the water, and diſengage itſelf,—When the water ceaſes 
boiling, it is again excited thereto by pouring cold water upon 
the recipient; and when it boils the moſt vehemently, ceaſes 


at, See VACUUM, 


BotlixG Waters, in natural hiſtory. See WATER. 

30 LE, in medicine, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths that 
enter Galenical preparations, and are uſed by painters, and 
other artiſts. See EARTH. 

ou Armoniac *, or the Armenian Bo LE, is a ſoft, friable, 
fatty earth, of a pale red colour; eaſily pulverized, and which 
adheres to the tongue; eſteemed a good drier, ſtyptic, and vul- 
ncrary ; and in thoſe qualities uſed in divers diſeaſes both in- 
ternally, and externally, See ARMENIAN, 

Armoniac, is called, by the naturaliſts, Armenia terra, ſome- 
times myacs Apuevinos, Or. Armenian clay. lt is alſo denomi- 
nated rubrica Synopica, from the name of a city where it was 
aatlently dug in great plenty; though others repreſent the 


earth of Synope, as a different ſort from the Armenian 


Th vie. See RuvpLe., | 
is bole is eaſily falſified ; and the druggiſts 2 ſell 


| _— or other earth in lieu thereof. 
B01 ound in gold, filver, and copper-mines. See LEMNIAN. 
E of the Levant, is a medicinal earth brought from the Le- 


vant ; near] | 
with whe ww = Aen. nature, and having the ſame uſes 


Fro: ſays, there is no ſuch thing among us, as either true 


n of a fluid body, ariſing from the application of fire, &c. | 


by pouring on hot water; the reaſon whereof is ſcarce gueſſed | 


* Lhis, E though corruptly, called in Engliſh, bole 


atthiolus ſays, it 


B O M 


now in uſe, are brought either from the provinces of Frances 
or the neighbouring countries : but this does not ſeem ſuffi- 
ciently warranted and the new tarifs, or duties on goods 
imported into France, which mention them both, make it 
credible that there are of either kind imported into that 
kingdom. Indeed, it appears, that it is the Levant bole which 
uſually paſſes among us for the Armeniac, 
BOLLANDISTS, in literary hiſtory, a denomination given 
to certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been a conſidera- 
ble time employed in collecting the lives and acts of the 
ſaints, —Thus called from F. Bollandus, one of the firſt and 
chief of the aſſociation. See Ac r and SAINT. 
As we find frequent occaſion to quote that learned body in 
this work, and are indebted to them for ſeveral excellent 
obſervations that occur therein, the teader will not be diſ- 
peg to find ſome account of them. 

n the beginning of the 17th century, F. Heribert Roſweide, 
a Jeſuit of Antwerp, laid a deſign of collecting the lives of 
the ſaints, as wrote by the original authors, with notes, like 
thoſe added to his lives of the fathers, to clear obſcure paſ- 
ſages, and diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ſpurious : he died 
in 1629, ere the work was begun. — The year following, J. 
Bollandus, a Jeſuit of the ſame houſe, took up the delign ; 
and whereas Roſweide only propoſed to collect the lives already 
compoſed, Bollandus undertook, where there was no life of a 
ſaint extant, to compoſe new ones from the authors who had 
mentioned him. In 1635; he took in G. Henſchenius, a part- 
ner with him; and in 1641, publiſhed the 4s rs ns of 
the month of Fanuary, in two large volumes, folio. In 1650, 
F. Papebroch became an affociate ; and, Henſchenius dying, 
the fathers Baert, Janning, Sollier, and Raye were called in, 
who are ſtill alive, and continue the work: whereof, in 
eighty years, there have appeared twenty-four volumes, fot 
the firſt ſix months of the Roman calendar. 
BOLONIAN. See Bononian. 

BOLT, in building, an iron faſtening, fixed to doors and 


windows, 


1 are chiefly of three kinds, plate, round, and ſpring- 

otts. 
Bo Lr of a Lock. See the article Lock. 
Bo Ls, or iron pins in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, frequently 
diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they are uled ; as, 
chain-bolts, bolts for carriages, Ic. ring-bolts, ſerving for the 
bringing to of the planks, &c. drive-bolts, uſed to drive 
out others; ſet- bolts, employed for forcing the planks and o- 
ther works, and bringing them cloſe to one another ; rag- 
bolts, on each fide full of jags or barbs, to keep them from 
flying out of their holes; clench-bolts, thoſe which are 
clenched, or faſtened at the ends where they come through; 
fore-lock-bolts, made like locks with an eye at each end, 
whereinto a fore-lock of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting 

out; fend, or fender-bolts, made with long and thick heads, 
truck into the uttermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to fave 
her ſides from bruiſes and hurts. 

Thunder-BoL.T, See the article THUNDER-BOLT. 

BOLT-HE AD, the ſame as matraſs ; a veſlel uſed by the 

chymiſts. See MATRass. 

BOLTIN G, a method of pleading, or arguing, in uſe in 
the inns of court; iniferior to mooting. The caſe is argued 
firſt by three ſtudents, then by two barriſters ; a ſenior fitting 

judge. See Moor, © es, 

The word comes from the Saxon bo/t, an houſe, becauſe done 
privately within doors for inſtruction. | 

BOLUS; in medicine, an extemporaneous form of remedy, 

of a ſoft conſiſtence, ſomewhat exceeding that of an electuary, 

and of the quantity of one doſe, or morſe] to be ſwallowed 
down ; contrived principally for the ſake of ſuch as have an 
averſion to potable medicines ; as alſo for the better conveyance 
of certain preparations of mercury, antimony, &c, which by 
their weight would fink to the bottom of the glaſs, were they 

iven in draughts. | | 

here are bolus's of various kinds, made with electuaries, 
confections, conſerves, pulps, powders, ſalts, oils, eſſences, ex- 
tracts, ſyrups, c. ſome of which ingredients muſt always 
have ſolidity or dryneſs enough, to give a conſiſtence to thoſe 
that are liquid. 

BOM BF, a hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with gnn-powder, 
and furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee, or wooden tube filled 
with combuſtible matter ; to be thrown out from a mortar. 

See MORTAR. 

* The word bomb comes from the Latin bombus, crepitus, or 
fibilus ani, by reaſon of the noiſe it makes. ; 

The method of preparing a bomb is as follows : a hollow iron 

globe A B, (Tab. Fortification, fig. 8.) is caſt prett) thick, 

_ having a round aperture A, by which it may be filled and 

lighted ; and circular anſæ C D, for the commodious put- 

ting it into the mortar. ES 

To prove whether it be ſtaunch, after heating it red-hot on 

the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo as it may cool gently ; for 

ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any hidden chinks or perfora- 
tions, they. will thus be opened and enlarged; and the rather, 
becauſe of the ſpring of the included air continuall acting from 


"armmiac or bole of the Levant ; and that all the bels 


— —— 


water, 


within, This done, the cavity of the globe is filled with hot 


KI = —— — — 


Water, and the aperture well topped ; and the outer ſurface 
waſhed with cold water and ſoap : ſo that if there be the 
ſmalleſt leak, the air, rarified by the heat, will now perſpire 
and form bubbles on the ſurface, 

If no defect be thus found in the globe, its cavity is filled with 
whole gunpowder ; a little ſpace, or liberty is left, that when 
a fuſee or wooden tube a e, of the figure of a truncated 
cone, is driven through the aperture, and faſtened with a 
cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel- 
filings worked together in a glutinous water; or, of four 
parts of pitch, two of colophony, one of turpentine, and 
one of wax; the powder may not be bruiſed. This tube 
is filled with a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces of 
nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gun-powder-duſt, well- 

_ rammed, 

This fuſee, ſet on fire, burns lowly till it reach the gun- 
powder, which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell to pieces 
with incredible violence: whence the uſe of bombs in beſieg- 


ing towns. 
Special care, however, muſt be taken, that the fuſee be ſo 


proportioned, as that the gun-powder do not take fire ere 


the ſhell arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent which, 
the fuſce is frequently wound round with a wet clammy 
thread, See FUSEE., 

Bombs being made of different magnitudes, it may be pro- 
per to exhibit ſome of their dimenſions ; as in the follow- 
ing table, | 


Diam. of | Thickneſs | Diam. of | Quant. of | Weight 
Bomb. of Metal. Apert., | Gunpow. | of Bomb. 


17, In. 10 21n. | 2,10 ,20 48 5. | 490 
JE RY 518 516 15 130 
8 0710 [13 510 4 40 


Others make the thickneſs of the bemb g, or 3, or a, of the 
whole diameter; and the diameter of the aperture 3 or 4 of 
the ſame. 
Bombs only differ from granadas, in that the latter are much 
les, and inſtead of mortars are thrown out of the hand. See 
GRANADA. | | 
MM. Blondel, who has wrote on the art of throwing bombs, ob- 
ſerves, that the firſt þ2mbs were thoſe thrown into the city 
of Wachtendonch in Guelderland, in 1588 ; though others 
pretend they were in uſe a century before, viz. at the fiege 
of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495. 1 5 
BouB- BATTERY. See the article BATTERY. 
Boms-CHesr, is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, 
ſometimes only with gun- powder, placed under ground, to 
tear and blow it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. 
Bomb-cheſts were formerly much uſed to drive enemies from 
a a poſt they had ſeized, or were about to take poſſeſſion of; 
they were ſet on fire by means of a ſauciſſee faſtened at one 
end; but are now much diſuſed. 

BOMBARD®, Bomparvpa, a piece of artillery anciently 
in uſe, exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth, by ſome alſo called bafilic, by the Dutch donderbuſs. 

* Some derive the word, by corruption, from /ombard, as ſup- 
poſing this piece firit uſed in Lombardy : Du Cange, after 
Voſſius, derives it from bombus, and ardeo; Menage, from the 
German 6ozberden, the plural of bomber, balifta. But we doubt 
whether the Germans know apy ſuch word. It is no unuſual 
thing with Menage, and many other etymologilts, to give 
derivations from words of their own making. 
There were ſome of theſe pieces ſaid to have carried balls of 
zoo pound weight; Froiſſart mentions one of 50 foot long. 
o load them, they made uſe of cranes, &c. The bombard 
is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe before the invention of can- 
nons. See CANNON and ORDINANCE, _ 
BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or perſon whoſe buſineſs is 
to take care of the firing and throwing bombs out of mor- 
tars.— He firſt drives the fuſee, then fixes the ſhell, points, 
loads, and fires. See Boms. COTS 
BOMB-KETCH, is a ſmall veſſel, ſtrengthened with large 
beams, for the uſe. of mortars at ſea, | 1 
BOMB VYCIN UM velamentum. See VELAMENTUM. 
BONA mobilia. See the article MopiL1a. 
Bona notabilia, in law, where a perſon dying has goods, or 
good debts, in another dioceſe but within the ſame pro- 
vince, beſides his goods in the dioceſe where he dies, a- 
mounting to the value of five pounds at leaſt, he is ſaid to 
have bona notabilia; in which caſe, the probate of his will 
&c. belongs not to the biſhop of the dioceſe where he dies, 
whoſe juriſdiction cannot extend beyond the bounds of his 
own dioceſe, but to the archbiſhop of the province. See 
PROBATE, 


Bowa patria, a jury or aſſiſe of countrymen, or good neigh- 


bours, See Ju Rx and AsSISE. 
Bod Is arreſtandis ne diſſipentur. See ARREST ANDIs, 


Terris, BON1s & catallis rehabendis poft purgationem, See TER“ | 


RIS. 
Arreſto fatto ſuper hod Is mercatorum. See ARREST0, 


+ BONORUM attachiamenta, See AYTACHIAMENTA, 


2 


cells are uſually found at each extremity. In ſuch bes 2; 


B ON 


Summum BoxUM. See SUMMUM, frurtis 
BOND. See the articles OBLICGATION Orcipitis 
8 „and Couxr 4 e e 

BOND. ER- ( Pari 

BONE, in anatomy, a white, hard, brittle, inſenſible e 
of the body, framed for the defence of the ſoſt partz part O gel " 
the ſupport of the whole fabric. Sce Bopy, PART. and V Ethmie 

Ec. 


The bones are all covered with a peculiar membrane called * 
5 _ 4 


the periaſteum, and are moſt of them hollow 3 

an oily 2 called marrow. Sec PE RI G 2 n = 8 —Maxilla 
MARRO w. "12, 20d ae 

Dr. Havers, deſcribing the texture of the bone: obſ 1. 

that they conſiſt of lamellæ, or plates lying ons 6 abe i 928 

ther; and thoſe, again of fibres running lengthwiſe wag 1 1 ] 
to the extremities of the bones, others not ſo far; but Ig Mat 1 
of them terminating there in diſtinct ends, as they . 1 
do; but in lieu of that continued tranſverſly, and as it m to rn 
arched : the fibres of one fide, meeting and unitins ts: . 
thoſe of the other; and this at each extremity, S0 22 _ 
fibres are a continuation of each other; though not i 4 
ſame uniform order, but in very long ellipſes; not all 1 
length, however, but in each plate, ſhorter and ſhorter th 
other. Ke 
Theſe lamellæ, or plates, are differently diſpoſed in differen 
bones; v. gr. in thoſe that have a large cavity, they are — 
tiguous on each fide, and very cloſely united; in thoſe * 
whoſe cavities are ſmall, or which are altogether ain 
within, many of the internal laminæ are placed at a 2 
ſrom each other, having betwixt them little bony cells; and 
even in bones that have a larger cavity, ſome ot theſe lefſer 
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have their plates contiguous, there are pores through and 
between the plates, beſides thoſe made for the paffage of 
the blood -veſlels : the firſt penetrate the laminæ tranſverC. 
ly, and look from the cavity to the external ſurface of 
the bone; the ſecond run longitudinally between the plates; 
the firſt are found in every lamina z though the nearer the 
cavity, the greater the number of pores ; but they do not 
lie directly over one another, ſo as to form any conti- 
nued pafſage from the cavity to the ſurface, The ſecond 
are ſeldom found but by good glaſſes: a medullary oil is 
diffuſed, by theſe, throughout the plates; and to thoſe, the 
firſt kind ſeem only ſubordinate ; ſerving to bring the oil 
into them, 

The marrow in the cavity of the bones, is inveſted with a 
membrane, wherein are included little bags, or lobules ; and 
in theſe bags are veſiculz, or glandulous bladders, ſerving 
both for the ſecretion of the medullary oil from the blood, 
and for the reception and conſervation of the ſame, They 
ſeem to have paſſages into each other, as have alſo the bags; 
whereby the oil has a freer courſe to the joints and ſubſtance 


of the bone. The uſe of the marrow, is to oil the ſubſtance inſert] 
of the bone, and to prevent its being too dry and brittle; it the © 
alſo lubricates the articulation of the bones, and hinders their contig 
ends from being worn, or overheated with motion ; and other, 
it moiſtens the ligaments by which they are tied to cach )CrANK 
other: in which it is aſſiſted by the mucilaginous glands, dia 
found in all the articulations of the bones, See MuciLAGl- EPI! 
NOUS, The 9 
The bones are generally bigger at their extremities than in body, 
the middle; that the articulations might be firm, and the the u. 
bones not ſo eaſily diſlocated : but to render the middle of the be 
the bone ſtrong withal, ſo as to ſuſtain its allotted weight, Phe 
and reſiſt accidents, the fibres are there more cloſely com- Ec. t 
pacted together, and ſupport one another: to which it may . Ca 2 
be added, that the bone being hollow, is not ſo eaſily broken, 3 


as if it had been ſolid and ſmaller: for of two bones of equal 
length, and of equal numbers of fibres, the ſtrength of the 55 al 
one to the ſtrength of the other, will be as their diameters. SURED 
See GIANT, 
The bones are joined and connected together various ways, 
according to the various purpoſes they are to ſerve: ſome be- BONN 
ing intended for motion, others for reſt, and the ſupport 9 ; 
the incumbent parts only. That jointure intended for mo- 
tion, is called arthrois, or articulation; that for reſt, m- 
phy/is, or coalition. 
Articulation is divided into two kinds, diarthrofis and ſynar- 
throſis; and each of theſe again ſubdivided into ſeveral others. 
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j Lurti 
See ARTICULATION, DIARTHROSIS, Sc. — Symphyſis r Tae“ 
divided into ſutura, harmonia, and gompboſis.— Belides whic long 
are five other kinds of connexion, on e's fab f foot x 
| $ 
is, . ſynneuroſis, ſpntentfis, and Hynymenſis. See SY MPHYST5» ogy 


SYSSARCOSIS, Oc. diſtant 
The number of the bones is various in various ſubjects; 4 ic like 
narily it is about 242; ſome ſay 300; others 307 3 others 317 3 Boy N 7 
but the later writers fix it at 249 or 2503 61 of which Ye 1 10 


ordi- 


the he; 
the head, 67. in the trunk, 62 in the arms and hands, ar oo 
60 in the legs and feet: the variations are in the number 0 inſtead 
the ſeſamoidea, the teeth, and the ſternum. ö gorge 
The names of the ſeveral bones are given in the following ta: ald d. 
ble; their figures, and places are repreſented in Tab. ee | OQuey 
5. 1 (Ofteology) and particular deſcriptions of each a! BON N 


given under their proper heads — | | 0 Vo 
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4 1 J ertebræ Cervicis 7 The Os Femoris 2 
(0: ge 1 — Dorf 12 | Rotula 2 
Oc 55 ietalia 2 —Lumborum 5 | Tibia 2 
(0 ME 2 lis Sacri 6| Fibula _ 2 
_—_ . Auditus 8 Os Caccygis 2| Offa Tarſ 14 
Ce rn 1 Scapula 2 —Metatarfi 10 
2 13 1 Clavicul ex 2 Dig itorum 28 
Alle 2182. a4 2 
—Wexillare 2 Sternum ] 60 
ache 7 2 Offa Inneminata 2 — — 
* 2 | — In all 245 

Palati 40 | 
fra" Inferior 1 The Ilumerus 2] Beſides the Ofa 
in - Pe of 8 Ulna 2 | Seſamoidea, which 
ve 1 4 Radins 2 are ſaid to be found 
ng a 20 C Carpi 16 to the number of 48. 
J Heaides 1 —Metacorpi 8 Ot theſe the leaſt 
CH — | —Digitorum Zo is the Orbiculare ; 
61 | — | che biggeſt, the Fe- 

6o mur. 


The blood-veſſels of the bores, Dr. Havers divides into nutri- 
tiousand medullary 3 the one furniſhing matter for the nu- 
trition, the other for the lubrication of the bones. The chief 
of the nutritious enter the ends of the bone, viz. the arteries 
atone end, and the veins at the other. The medullary com- 
monly enter the ſides of the bone, and that obliquely ; but 
both by the ſame foramen. | &, 
The medullary oil is diſpenſed from the cavity where it is 
depoſited, throughout the whole ſubſtance of the bene; pal- 
ſing firlt through the tranſverſe pores of the firſt internal la- 
mine into the longitudinal ones; where it procceds till it 
finds other tranſverſe pores, when it alters its courſe again, 
and exſudes farther : thus it paſſes alternately through and be- 
tween the plates, till it is diffuſed throughout. Lhis is the 
method of its conveyance in bones whoſe plates are conti- 
guous: where the plates are at a diſtance, as in bones that 
have no great cavity, the ſmall caverns above mentioned con- 
tain medullary glands 3 whence the plates have the benefit 
of the marrow withuut the former method of conveyance, 
Thus are all the hanes ſtocked with pores, &c. excepting the 
teeth; which have this further diſtinction, that they have 
nerves inſerted into them: whereas in all the other bones, the 
nerves go no further than the perioſteum. See Tooth. 

Beſides the large cavities in the inſide, moſt bones have ſu- 
perficial cavities, or Anus s, which may be diſtinguiſhed into 
fulci, or turrows, the longer ſort ; and fovee, pits, the ſhorter 
ONES, 

On the outſide are alſo obſerved prominences, whereof there 
are two kinds; the one a continued part of the bones, jetting 
apparently above its plane ſurface, for the more commodious 
inſertion of the muſcles, tc. called apsphy/is, or proceſſus ; 
the other an additional bone, growing to another by mere 
contig''ity, being generally more ſoft and porous than the 
other, and called an epiphyſts, or appendage. If the protu- 
0crance be round, it is called the caput, under which is the 
ix; if flat, condylus ; if ſharp, corone. See APOPHYSIS, 
EPIPHYSIS, Ec. 

The gc ral uſe of the henes is, to ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
body, ic beams and pillars in building; to defend ſome of 
the 115% cfontial parts, as the brain, &c. to give ſhape to 
the body, and to aſſiſt in motion. | | 

Ihe diſcaſes of the bones, are aches, caries, exoſtoſes, rickets, 
Sc. to which add, fractures, fifſures, luxations, &c, See 
Carts, Rickers, e. 
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Neher 30 NE. NEPER. 

Initter Box E. See the articles QUITTER. 
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BON E-SETTING. See the articles REDUCTION 
FRACTURE, LUXA TION, e. 
BONNET. in a general ſenſe. See Cay, Har, &c. . 
INNET, in fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without 
4 ditch, having a parapet three foot high; anciently placed 
before the points of the ſaliant- angles of the glacis ; being 
palliſadoed round: of late alſo uſed before the angles of ba- 
tions, and the points of ravelins, and fauſſebrayes. See Tab. 
Portif. fo. 21. lit, n. 
ac bo:net has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more rods 
lonz: the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to thirty-ſix 
foot thick, and from nine to twelve foot high : it is envi- 
roned with a double row of pallifadoes, ten or twelve paces 
lian rom each other; hath a parapet three foot high, and 
5 alittle advanced corps du guard. ; 
p NET a preſtre, or prieſt's cap, is an outwork, having at 
ic head three ſaliant angles, and two inwards. 
it differs from the dowble tenaille only in this, that its ſides, 


7 


nitead of being parallel, grow narrower, or cloſer at the 


open wider at the front; on which account it is 
5, Cenomitiated queue Garonde, or ſwallow's tail, See 
rr D ARONDE, and TENAILLE. | 

in the ſea-language, ſmall fails, ſet on the 
Ne ig. 


gore, and o 
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LONNETS, 
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courſes, on the mizzen, main-ſail and fore-ſail of a ſhip; 
when theſe are too narrow, or ſhallow to clothe the matt - 
or in order to make more way in calm weather. a 
BONONIAN tone, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, pon- 
derous, ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs ot a large walnut; 
when broken, having a kind of cryſtal or ſparry talc within ; 
found in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia in Italw 
and when duly prepared, making a ſpecics of phoſpho 
See PHosPHoRUs, and NocTILUCA, 
This ſtone is found in divers parts of that country, particu- 
larly in a river at the foot of mount Palermo; where a c 
miſt, one Vincenzo Caſciarlo, having gathered ſome Picces 
and carried them home, in hopes by the fire to draw ſilver out 
of them; inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable 
phznomenon they exhibit, which conſiſts in this, that havins 
been expoſed to the light, they retain it, and ſhine, for the 
ſpace of fix or eight hours in the dark, _ 
M. Homberg is ſaid to be the perſon who firſt taught us the 
manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian fone, having 
made a journey to Italy on purpoſe to learn it.— Though o. 
thers alledge that the true art of preparing and calcining the 
ſtone is loſt ; there having been but one, an eccleſiaſtic, who 
had the true ſecret, and who is ſince dead, without commu. 
nicating it to any perſon. See Philoſoph. Tranſat, No 21. 
M. Elpigni obſerves, that one Zagonius had a method of ma. 
king ſtatues and pictures of the Hancnian fone, which would 


aly, 


rus, 


hy- 


without diſcovering his ſecret, See Philsf. Tranſacz, No 134, 
BONS-HOMMES See the article AL BIGENSES. 
BOOK®, a writing compoſed on ſome point of knowledge 

by a perſon intelligent therein, tor the inſtruction or amuſe- 

ment of the reader. 

*The word is formed from the Saxon bc, which comes 
from the Northern Suech, of buerchbaus, a beech or ſervice - 
tree, on which our anceitors uſed to write. d. Rudbec!: 
Atlant. P. 3. Phils. Tranſact. No 301. b. 2061. 


Book may be defined more preciſely, a compoſition of ſome 
man of wit or learning, deſigned to communicate ſomewhat 


and thence to poſterity ; being withal of a competent length 
to make a volume. Vid. Saalbach Sched. de Libr, Jeter. &. 8. 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 230. Trev. D. Univ, 7. 3. 
p. 1506. voc. Livre. See allo the article VoLUuk. 
In this ſenſe, book is diſtinguiſhed from pamphlet, or ſingle 
paper, by its greater length; and from teme or volume by its 
containing the whole writing, —LI{idore makes this diſtinction 
between liber and codex; that the former denotes a lingle 
book, the latter a collection of ſeverala; though, according 
to Scipio Maffei, codex ſignifies a book in the ſquare form, 
liber a book in the roll- form b.—2 Vid. Iſid. Orig. I. 6. c. 1 , 
b Maffei tar. Diplom. I. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 244. See 
alſo Saalbach Lib. cit. F. 4. Reimm. ubi /upra, ; 
According to the ancients, a 4:04 differed from an ile, or 
letter, not only in bulk, but that the latter was folded up, 
the former only rolled = : not but that there are divers books 
now extant under the names of es. Vid. Pitiſc. L. Ant. 
T. 2. p. 84. vec. Libri. See alſo EPIST LE. 
We ſay an old bo, a new book ; a Latin, a Greek bo9k: to 
read, to write, to publiſh a book ; the preface, the title, the 
dedication, the index of a bak, See PREFACE, T1TLE, 
Id DEx, &c.—To collate a book, is to ſee that it be perfect, 
and that none of the ſheets be either wanting, or tranſpoſed. 
— Book-binders ſpeak of folding, ſewing, beating, preſſing, co- 
vering, gilding, and lettering of books. See BOQK-BINDING., 
A large collection of boots for uſe is called a library. See Li- 
BRARY.—AnN inventory of a library, in order for the reader's 
finding any book, is called a catalogue. Sce CATALOGUE,— 
Cicero calls M. Cato, Hellus librorum, a glutton, or deyourer of 
boobs a. Gaza holds Plutarch b, and Herm. Barbarus, Pliny, 
the beſt of all Bose; —Crenius d, has a diſcourſe on the 
beſt or capital books of each author: Tertullian's beſt is held 
to be his book De Pallio; St. Auguſtin's maſter-piece is that 
De Civitate Dei; that of Hippocrates, the Coace prænotiones; 
of Cicero, de Officiis; of Ariſtotle, de Animalibus; of 
Galen, de Uſu Partium ; of Virgil, the ſixth Aneid ; of Ho- 
race, the fir/t and ſeventh Epiſtles ; of Catullus, the coma Be- 
renices; of Juvenal the fixth Satire; of Plautus, the Epi- 
dicus; of Theocritus, the 27th Iayl: Paracelſus's beſt book is 
his Chirurgia; that of Severinus, de Abſceſſibus; of Budæus, 
Commentarii Linguæ Grece ; of Joſ. Scaliger, de Emendatione 
temporum ; of Eraſmus, the Adagia ; of Petavius, the Ratio- 
narium temporum ; of Bellarmin, de Scriptorib. Ecclefiafticis ; 
of Salmaſius, the Exercitationes Pliniane ; of Voſſius, Inſtitut. 
Oratoriæ; of Heinſius, Ariftarchus Sacer ; of Caſaubon, Ex- 
ercitationes in Baronium.—3 Vid. Cic. de Finib. l. 3.n. 1. 
b Gentzken. H. Philoſ p. 130. Harduin Pref. ad Plin. 
d Cren. de Libr. Script. Optim. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1704. 
p. 526, Barthol. de Libr, Legend. diſſ. 3 p. 66. 
It would be of good uſe to know which is the beſt h on 
each ſubject ; e. gr. the beſt logic, beſt dictionary and gram- 
mar, beſt phyſics, beſt commentary on the bible, or on the 
inſtitutes, or Geneſis, or the epiſtle to the Hebrews ; the beit 
harmony of the Evangeliſts ; beſt defence of the truth of 
IM mam | Chriſtianity, 


ſhine variouſly in the dark; but he adds, the perſon died 


he has invented, experienced or collected, to the public, 
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Chriſtianity, and the like: by which a library might be com- 
poſed of none but the beſt books of each kind. —For this pur- 
poſe we have the ſentiments of many authors of eſtabliſhed 
reputation on the moſt conſiderable writers, in Sir Tho. Pope- 
Blount's Cenſura celebriorum auctorum; which may be of uſe 
to direct one's choice. But, to be more expreſs, 


The hi/tory or notitia of Books make the chief part, according to 


ſome, the whole of the literary ſcience. —The principal points 
in the notitia of a book, are its author, date, printer, editions, 
verſions, comments, epitomes, ſucceſs, eleges, cenſures, condemna- 
tion, ſuppreſſion, adverſaries, vindicators, continuators, and the 
Ike, 
The hiſtory of a book, is either of its contents, which is given 
by analyſing it, as is done by journaliſts ;. or of its appendages 
and accidents, which is the more immediate province of thoſe 
called /iterators, and bibliothecarians. See JOURNAL. 
"The contents of a book, are the matters delivered in it; which 
make the province of the author, Of theſe there is one 
principal matter, called the /ubje# ; in reſpect of which the 
reſt are only incidents. 
The appendages of a book, are the title, preface, epiſtle dedica- 
tory, ſummaries, table of contents, index, and the like, which 
are the proper province of the editor, unleſs perhaps the 
title-page, which is frequently uſurped by the bookſeller. 
See TIiTLE, c. | 
In the compoſition of a book, there occur ſentiments, which are 
alſo the materials of it; method, the order wherein theſe are 
diſpoſed ; and fylz, or expreſſion, which is the language where- 
in they are clothed, See SENTIMENT, STYLE, Cc. 
The giving hiſtories, catalogues and bibliotheca's of books, is 
ſaid to have been firſt introduced by the Germans ® : we may 
add, that it is they who have beſt ſucceeded in them; and 
to whom the chief works of this kind are owing.—J. Alb. 
Fabricius has given us the hiſtory of the Greek and Latin 
books: Wolfius that of the Hebrew books ® : Boecler, of the 
principal boots in each ſcience and faculty: Struvius of the 
books of hiſtory, law, and philoſophy ; the abbot Fabricius 
of the boats in his own library: Lambecius of thoſe in the 
Vienna library: Le Long of the books of ſcripture : Mattaire 
of the books printed before the year 1550, Sc. Vid. Reimm. 
Bibl. Acroam. in pref. §. 1. p. 3. Boſ. Introd. ad Net. 


Script. Eccleſ. c. 4. F. 13. p. 124. ſeg. 


Burning of Books, was a kind of puniſhment much in uſe a- 


mong the Romans, by legal ſentence: ſometimes the care of 
the execution was committed to triumviri appointed on pur- 
poſe a; ſometimes to the prætorsb, and ſometimes to the æ- 
diles©: Labienus, whom from his ſatirical ſpirit ſome cal- 


led Rabienus, is ſaid to have been the firſt, who underwent 


the ſeverity of it. His enemies procured a ſenatuſconſultum, 
whereby all his Ss, publiſhed during ſeveral years, were 
ordered to be collected and burnt: * The thing, (ſays Sene- 
« ca) then appeared new and ſtrange, to take revenge on 
& learning!” Res nova & inſueta ! Supplicium de fludiis ſumi d. 
Caflius Servius, a friend of Labienus, hearing the ſentence 
pronounced, cried aloud, ** That they muſt burn him too, 
© ſince he had got all the books by heart:” Nunc me vi- 
Dum uri oportet, qui illos didici. Labienus could not ſurvive 
his H, but ſhutting himſelf up in the tomb of his ance- 


ſtors, pined away and was buried alive. —* Vid. Tacit. A- 


gric. c. 2. n. 1 Valer. Max. I. 1. el 1. , 1 Tacit. 
Annal. l. 4. c. 35. u. 4. * Senec. Contrev. in pref. F. 5. 
© Rhodig, Ant. Lect. c. 13.1. 2. Salmuth ad Pancirol. P. 1. 
tit. 22. p. 68. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. Divers other an- 


cient teſtimonies concerning the burning of lo, are given in 


Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 389. ſegg. 


For the matter of BOOKS. — They were firſt written on ſtones, 


witneſs the Decalogue given to Moſes, (which is the oldeſt 
book we have any warranted account of ;} then, on the parts 
of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly of the palm-tree ; the 
rinds and barks, eſpecially of the tilia, or philyra, and the 
Egyptian papyrus “. By degrees, wax, then leather were in- 
troduced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of which 
at length parchment was prepared : then lead came in uſe ; 
alſo linen, filk, horn, and laſtly paper itſelf. Vid. Calm. 
Dif. 1. ſur Geneſ. Comment. T. I. ejuſd. D. Bibl. T. 1. p. 310. 
Du Pin. Bibl. Eecleſ. T. 19. p. 381. Barthol. de legend. libr. 
diſſ. 4. p. 70. ſegg. Hift. Acad. R. Inſer. T. 3. p. 10g. 
Schwartz de Ornam. libror. diſſ. 1. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Antig, 
liter. p. 235. & 286, ſeg, Montfauc. Palzogr. I. 2. c. 6. 
. 180, / %. Guiland Payr. Mem. 3. See alſo the article 
APER. 

*The parts of vegetables continued long the common matter 
of books ; inſomuch that moſt of the names and terms be- 
longing to books, in molt languages, are taken thence: as the 
Greek bib/os, the Latin /iber, codex, folium, tabulæ, and the 
Engliſh 6-04 itſelf. —We may add that vegetable barks appear 
{till in ſome meaſure retained for bcoks in certain of the Nor- 
thern countries, as among the Calmuc Tartars, where a libra- 
ry was lately diſcovered by the Ruſſians, of an unuſual form 
as well as matter; the 4924s were exceedingly long, but no 
breadth; the leaves very thick, and made of barks of tree: 
ſmeered over with a double verniſh; the ink or writing being 
white on a black ground. —7d. Hi. Acad. R. Infer. T. 3. 


$$, 
The firſt boos were in form of blocks and tables, of which 
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we find frequent mention in ſcripture, under the 


« Jepher, which the ſeptuagint render aovec, q. d. fquare 105 
of which form the beet of the covenant, book of t. 12 
book or bill of divorce, boo# of curſes, &c. appear - lay, 
been *,—As flexible matters came to be wrote on ty er 
it more convenient to make their bed, in ſorm 4 an 
called by the Greeks xov]Jaxiz, by the Latins voluming & wo 
appear to have been in uſe among the ancient Jews 
as Grecians, Romans, Perſians, and even Indians. f 
ſuch did the libraries chiefly conſiſt, till ſome centuri 
Chriſt.— The form which obtains among us, is the {,, 
compoſed of ſeparate leaves; which was alſo known ny 
little uſed among the ancients, having been invented by 5 
talus, king of Pergamus, the ſame who alſo invented 4 4 
ment*©: but it has now been ſo long in poſſeſſion thee Fu 
oldeſt manuſcripts are found in it, . aſſures : 
that of all the ancient Greek MSS. he has ſeen, there are by 
two in the roll-form ; the reſt being made up much thi 
the manner of the modern books d. — 2d. Calm. Jib. ait 505 
Pin Bib. Eeclef. F. 19. p. 382. Barth. de Libris Igend 41 
4. P. 95. ſeqq. *Montfauc. Palzrgr. Græc. I. I. c. 4. 5 6h 
Reimm. Idea Syft. Antig. liter. p. 227. Item p. 242, Schwartz 
de Ornam. libror. diſſ. 2. See alſo the article Boo k-BIxDIxc 
* 'The rolls, or volumes were compoſed of ſeveral ſheets 
faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or unbil;. 
cus; the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, 
which was to be managed by the umbilicus, as a handle; i 
being _—_— a kind of crime to take hold of the roll it- 
ſelf. The outſide of the volume, was called fon; ; the 
ends of the umbilicus cornua, horns ; which were uſual 
carved and adorned likewiſe with bits of ſilver, ivory 4 
even gold and precious ſtones. The title Eunice wo 
ſtuck on the outſide. The whole volume when extended 
might make a yard and half wide, and fifty long. Vid. Sal- 
muth. ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 42. p. 143. egg. Wale. Parerg 
Acad. p. 72. Pitiſe. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 48. woc. libri. Barth 
Ad ver,. J. 22. c. 18, Schwartz de Ornam. Libror. dif. 2 
Reimm. Idea Sy}. Ant. Liter. p. 242, ſegg. Item p. 251, To 
which may be added divers other writers on the form and 
ornaments of the ancient books recited in Fabric, 3700. An- 
tig. c. 19. F. 7. p. 607. 8 
To the form of books belongs alſo the Oeconomy of the inſide, or 
the order and arrangement of points and letters into lines and 
pages ®, with margins and other appurtenances : this has un- 
dergone many varieties; at firſt, the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, then into ſeparate words; which by degrees 
were noted with accents, and diſtributed by points and ſtops 
into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other diviſions. In 
ſome countries, as among the Orientals, the lines began from 
right, and run to the leftwards; in others, as the Northern 
and Weſtern nations, from left to the rightward: others, as 
the Grecians, followed both directions alternately, going in 
the one and returning in the other, called bouftrophedon,—In 
moſt countries the lines run from ſide to ſide of the page; 
in ſome, particularly the Chineſe, from top to bottom. A- 
gain, the page in ſome is entire, and uniform; in others, di- 
vided into columns; in others diſtinguiſhed into text and 
notes, either marginal, or at the bottom : uſually it is fur- 
niſhed with ſignatures and catch- words; ſometimes alſo with 
a regiſter to diſcover whether the book be compleat.— To theſe 


appellation 


7 which 
as well 
And of 


es aſter 


en 


are occaſionally added the apparatus of ſummaries, or ſide- 


notes; the embelliſhments of red, gold, or figured initial let- 
ters, head-picces, tail-pieces, effigies, ſchemes, maps, and the 
like. The end of the book now denoted by fins, was an- 
ciently marked with a , called coronts ; and the whole fre- 
quently waſhed with an oil drawn from cedar, or citron 
chips, ſtrewed between the leaves to preſerve it from rotting?®. 
There alſo occur certain formula's at the beginnings and 
ends of bo:4s as, among the Jews, the word PIN, efto fartis, 
which we find at the end of the Los of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Ezekiel, Sc. to exhort the reader to be coura- 
Feu and proceed on to the following ht -The conclu- 
ions were alſo often guarded with imprecations againſt ſuch 
as ſhould falſify them d; of which we have an inſtance in 
the Apocalypſe *. The Mahometans for the like reaſon 
place the name of God, at the beginning of all their 6%, 
which cannot fail to procure them protection on account of 
the infinite regard had among them to that name where-ever 
found *.—PFor the like reaſon it is that divers of the laws 0 
the ancient emperors begin with the formula, In nomine 
Dei s. a Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend. diſſ. 5. P- 106. . 
Montfauc. Palzegr. l. I. c. 4. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Artig. Li- 
ter. p. 227. Schwartz. de Ornam. Libr. dif. 1. Reimm - 
Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 240. ſegg. * Schwartz. de Ornan. 
libror. diſſ. 2. Reimm. Idea Sy Ant, Liter. p. 251. 
© Schwartz. ubi ſupra diſſ. 3. Reimm. J. c. p. 260. Je. 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. I. c. F. p. 74. © Revel. c. 22. v. 19+ 
f Sale Prelim. Diſ. to Koran, ſect. 3. p. 59. * Barthol. I. 
cit. p. 117. 7 155 
* At the end of each book the Jews alſo added the number 
of verſes contained in it, and at the end of the Pentateuc 
the number of ſections; that it might be tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity entire: the Maſſoretes and Mahometan doctors have 
gone farther ; ſo as to number the ſeyeral words and letters 
in each book, chapter, verſe, &c. of the Old Teſtament, 


and the Alcoran. See Masso RA, ALCORAN, Cc. Th 
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The Jew 


ef the cove 


of Books, are various: with regard 
thority, books may be divided into,— hu- 
3 by mere men : divine, thoſe ſent from 


d by God himſelf, containing his word and 
b gy = A alſo called facred and inſpired books. 


The kinds and d mend or 


to thei 
man, tho 


will; W INSPIRATION, Er. | 

See Rey ins reckon one hundred and four divine books, 

TM 1 God to his prophets; v:z. ten to Adam; fifty to 
= On to Enoch; ten to Abraham; one to Moſes, the 

deth ; T = (ſuch as it was before the Jews and Chriſtians 

eee it) another to Jeſus, the Goſpel ; another to Da- 
core Fe Pſalms and another to Mahomet, the Alcoran. He 

vid, * theſe, or any of them, or any part, verſe, or 

er 1 of them, is deemed an infidel *: and God preſerve 

my l They make it acriterion of a divine boc#, 
us _ F himſelf ſpeak in it, not others concerning God, in 
rg bird erſon; as it does in our books of the old and new 

__ i 7555 they therefore reject as compoſit ions merely 

art id. Reland. de Relig, Mohamm. l. x. c. 4. P. 21. 

oy b []. ibid. J. 2. §. 26. P. 231. 

90 * Books are thoſe compoſed by certain pretended pro- 
Mieses depoſited in the capitol, under the care of duum- 
a /i. Lomei.de Biblioth. c. 13. p. 377. See alſo SIBYL, 
1 40 Books are thoſe received and allowed by the church, 

3 of holy ſcripture.— Such are the ba9ks of the old and 
5 teſtament. See CANON and BIBLE. | 

Hpocrypbal BOOKS, thoſe excluded out of the canon, yet re- 
ceived and read In churches, See APOCR YPHA, 

Authentic Books, thoſe which are deciſive, and of authority : 
lach, in the civil law, are the code, digeſt, & c. in our 
law, the ſtatutes, c. Vid. Bac. de Augm. Scient. I. 8. c. 3. 

ks T. 1. p. 257. 

2 0 hoſe leſs efſential, yet of uſe as ſubſervient 
to the others: as in the ſtudy of the law, books of inſtitutes, 
ſormulæ, maxims, reports, Sc. FIR | 

Elementary Books, thoſe which deliver the firſt principles of 
ſciences; ſuchare thoſe under the titles of rudiments, methods, 
grammars, &c. by which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
books of a ſupertor order, which aim at making further advances 
in the ſciences. —/id. Mem. de Trev. an. 17 34. p. 804. 

Library Books, ſuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and conſulted occaſionally : ſuch are dictionaries, 
comments, corpus's, theſaurus's, &c. | 

Extteric Books, thoſe intended for the uſe of popular and or- 
dinary readers. 

fAcruamatic Books, thoſe containing more ſecret and ſublime 
matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in the ſubject. 
Vid. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Ant. Lit. p. 136. 

Prohibited Books, thoſe condemned and forbidden by the ſu- 
periors of the church, as either containing matters of hereſy, 
or things contrary to good morals. Vid. Bingh. Orig. Eccle/. 
J 16. c. II. $. 11. Paſc. de Var. Mod. Mor. Trad. c. 3. p. 
298, & 250, Trév. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. Pfaff. Introd. 
Hift. Theol. T. 2. p. 65. Heuman Via ad Hit. Lit. c. 4. 
F. 63. p. 163. See alſo the article IxD Ex. 

Public Books, libri publici, the records of paſt times and tranſ- 
actions kept by public authority. lid. Calv. L. Fur. p. 534. 
voc. Libri. Trev. D. Univ. T. 1. p. 1509. See alſo Ac rs, c. 

Church Books, or eccleſiaſtical Books, thoſe uſed in the pub- 


lic offices of religion a. Such, in the Latin church, are the 
ſacramentary, antiphonary, leftionary, pſalter, evangelary, or | 


evangeliftary, ordo, miſſal, pontifical, ritual, proceſſional, breviary, 
r:ſary *, Sc In the Greek church, the menologium, eucholo- 


gium, tropoligium, &c,—Alfo, the book of peace, liber pacis, | 


which is a book given to be kiſſed in the ceremony of the 
maſs, —The mnuſic-book, containing the pſalms, troparies, and 
other prayers of that kind, which are uſed to be ſung, with 


the notes marked to each. Book of liturgies, liber liturgiarum, | 


containing not all the liturgies. of the Greek church, but only 
the four now in uſe; viz. the liturgy of St. Baſil, of St. 
Chryſoſtom, that of the preſanctified, mgonyizowevuy, and that 
of St. James, which is only uſed in the church of Jeruſalem, 
and that but once a year . id. Pfaff. Introd. Hift. Theol 
4. I.8. T. 3. p. 287, ÞTrev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. 
I. ibid. See alſo LIT UR r. | 

The Engliſh church-books, in uſe in the middle of the tenth 


century, as enumerated in Elfric's canons, were the bible, | 


talter, pitol-book, (i. e. epiſtles) goſpel- book, maſs-book, ſong- 
My (elſewhere called antiphonary) hand-book, (or manual) ta- 
yy > Paſſimal, (or martyrolegy) penitential, and the lefſon- 
%,—74. Johnſ. Eccleſ. Laws. An. 957. F. 21.*. 


* By z and 4 Ed. 6. c. 10. Popiſh books (under the names of an- 
uphoners, couchers, grailes, journals, legends, manuals, 
miſſals, ordinals, pies, portuaſſes, primers, proceſſionals) 
are aboliſhed. —But it is doubted whether this ſtatute be in 
force, becauſe repealed by 1 M. c. 2. for, though 1 M. is 
afterwards repealed by 1 Fae, I. c. 253 yet, becauſe this of 
E. 6. was once repealed, and not fince revived by ſpecial words; 

T. nt may be queſtioned whether it be now in force. 

. ej "_ church-books, were the books of the law, the ha- 
5 e the prophets, &c.— See PENTAT EUCH, PRo- 
Ws and HAGloGRAaPHA.—The firſt was alſo called 

"* of Moſes, becauſe compoſed by him; and the book 


of t * - 
/ the covenant, becauſe the terms thereof were contained in 


3 9 6 


it. In a more abſolute ſenſe, 20 of the law denotes Mo. 
ſes's original or autograph, ſound in a hole of the temp'e in 
king Joſiah's time. 

Books, again, with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may be 
divided into—hi/terical, thoſe which relate facts, either of na- 
ture or mankind degmatical, thoſe which lay down doc- 
trines, or general truths—miſcellancous, thoſe of a neutral Kind. 
containing both facts and doctrines—hift.rics degmatical, 
thoſe which only rehearſe doctrines, or at moſt indicate the 
arguments by which they are proved, as Mallet's geometry ; 
—ſcientifico-degmatical, thoſe which not only recite the doc- 
trines, but demonſtrate them, as Euclid', Elements. — ig. 

Wolf. Phil. Rat. ſe. 3. c. 1. F. 744, 750, 751, &c, 

Pontifical Books, libri fontificales, ig πννͤſ Ve, among the 
Romans, were thoſe appointed by Numa to be kept by the 
pontifex maximus; deſcribing all the ceremonies, ſacrifices, 
teaſts, prayers, and other religious matters with the manner 
and circumſtances wherewith each was to be celebrated: 
theſe were alſo called, indigitamenta, as containing be names 
of all the gods, and the occaſions, and formula's of invoking 
each —/74. Liv. 1. p. 23. Lomei. de Biol. c. 6.p. 107. Pi- 
tiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. $5. voc. Libri. 

Ritual Books, libri rituales, thoſe which directed the order 
and manner of founding, building, and conſecrat ing cities, 
temples, and altars ; the ceremonies belonging to walls, gates, 
tribes, curiæ, camps, and the like, —//d. Cork ab. cit. c. 6, 
p. 111, Pitiſc. wb! ſupra. | 

Augural Books, libri augurales, called by Cicero a, reconditi, 
were thoſe wherein the ſcience of feretelling futurity from 
the flight and chattering of Lirds was contained d. 2//7d, 
Cic. Orat. pro domo ſua ad fontif. Serv. ad Mn. l..5, v. 
738. Lomei. J. cit. c. 6. p. 109. See alſo AUGuR, and 
AUGURY. 

Aruſpicine Books, libri aruſpicini, thoſe wherein the myſteries 
of divining from the entrails of victims were preſcribed, Vid. 
Lomei. ub: ſupra c. b. p. 111. See alſo ARusPt x, Ec. 

Acherontic Books, libri Acherontici, thoſe wherein the ceremo- 
nies and difcipline of Acheron were contained; ſometimes 
alſo called libri Etruſci, as being ſuppoſed to have been com- 
poſed by Tages the Hetrurian, though others pretend that he 
had received them from Jupiter himſelt a: ſome ſuppoſe theſe 
to have been the ſame with the libri fatales ; others, with the 
libri aruſpicini.— Vid. Serv. ad ned. I. 8 v. 398. Lomei, 
de Bibl. c. 6. p. 112. Pitiſc, J. c. p. 84. Lindenbrog. ad 
Cenſorin. c. 14. ; | i 

Fulgural Books, libri fulgurales, thoſe written touching thun- 
der and lightening, and the interpretation thereof. - As that 
compoſed by the T'uſcan nymph Bigois, preſerved in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. Vid. Serv. ad n. 6. v.72. Lomei. de Bibl. 
c. G. . 111. 

Fatal ee libri fatales, thoſe wherein the ages, or terms 
of the life of men were written, according to the Hetrurian 
diſcipline, Theſe were conſulted by the Romans in all pub- 
lic calamities; and inſtructions taken from them, how to ex- 
piate the offended deities. id. Cenſor. de die Natal. c. 14. 
Lomei. lib. cit. c. 6. p. 112, Pitiſc. bi ſupra, p. 85. 

Black Books, thoſe which treat of necromancy and witch- 

craft. 
The ſame denomination is alſo given to ſome other books, on 
account of the colour of their backs, or the diſmalneſs of 
their contents; whence alſo red book, and domeſday book, See 
DomEsDaAy, &c. 

Good Books, in the common uſage, are thoſe of devotion and 
piety ; as ſoliloquies, meditations, prayers, &c.— Vid. Shafteſb. 
Chara#t. T. 1. p. 165. Item T. 3. p. 327. 

A good boot, in the bookſellers language, is a ſaleable one; 
in the language of the curious, a ſcarce one; in that of men 
of ſenſe, an uſeful and inſtructive one. 

Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his ſon, one was, that if he ſtudied the law, he 
ſhould take care to do it in a good book, left he ſhould be 
obliged to unlearn all again. — Vid. Cren. de Furib. Librar. 
See alſo, further on, the head of judging and chuſing of 
Books. : N 

Spiritual Books, thoſe which treat more expreſsly of the ſpi- 

ritual or chriſtian life, and the exerciſes thereof, as con- 

templation, &c.—Such are thoſe of St. John Climax, St. 

Francis de Sales, St. Thereſa, Thomas a Kempis, Granaden- 

ſis, Dr. Horneck, c. See MysTiC. 

Profane BooKs, ſuch as do not treat of matters of religion, 

ge PROFANE. 

Books, with regard to their authors, may be divided into— 
Anonymous, thoſe without any author's name. See ANON Y- 
MOUs,—Cryptonymous, thoſe whoſe authors names are con- 
cealed in ſome anagram, or the like.—P/eudonymors,' thoſe 
which bear falſe names of authors '—Poſthum»us, thoſe pub- 
liſhed after the author's death *— Genuine, thoſe really writ- 
ten by the perſons whom they pretend for their authors, and 
ſtill remaining in the ſtate wherein they were left by them— 
Spuriqus, or Ae, thoſe pretending to be written by 
others than their real authors Interpolated, thoſe which ſinee 
their compoſition have been corrupted by ſpurious additions 
or inſertions.— 2 Vid Paſch. de Var. Mad. Moral. Trad. c. 3. 


p. 287+ * Heuman. Jia ad Hiſtor, Liter. c. b. §. 40. þ 334: 
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garnier be the more difñcult of the two; as a reader is not ſo 
"7 4 Dates than a hearer.— A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
e author's buſineſs to a few heads; were they but as 
on "raiſed as preſcribed: Let him conſider who it is 
4 * op what, how, why, and to whom.” Duts ſeribat, 
mid ſeridatur, quomodo, cur & ad quos. Vid. Augult. Valer. 
b I. libr. 
— 2 ar hook, an intereſting ſubject muſt be choſen, 
2 is to be long, and cloſely meditated on; and of the 
— ents which offer themſelves, thoſe which are already 
—_— known, are to be rejected: few or no digreſſions 
2 points are to be allowed; quotations rarely 
wt and then only to prove ſome important truth, or em- 
del the ſubje&t with ſome beautiful and uncommon obſer- 
5 on; never bringing an ancient philoſopher on the ſtage to 
ka the meaneſt lacquey could have ſaid as well; nor 
ans ſermon, unleſs where the buſineſs is to preach. — Vid. 
Nuv. Rep. Lett. 7. 39. P. 427. ; 
The conditions required in 4 book, are, according to Salden, 
« olidity, perſpicuity and brevity:“ the fir/t will be beſt at- 
tained, by keeping the piece long by us, often reviewing and 
correcting it by the advice of friends : the ſecond, by diſpoſing 
the ſentiments in a due order, and delivering them under pro- 
and uſual expreſſions : the third, by throwing every thing 
"(de that does not immediately concern the ſubject. | 
Were theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be poſſible for any, 
except an angel from heaven, to write many books : Vir toti- 
dem quot Thebarum portæ vel divitis oftia Nili.— We ſhouid 
hear no more of thoſe volatile authors, who throw off yearly| 
{ix or eight books, for ten or twelve years running® ; of thoſe 
voluminous authors, who number their bt, by ſcores and 
hundreds t; nor of thoſe childiſh authors, who publiſh books 
by that time they are able to ſpeak ||. a 


„ gererin. Lintrupius, profeſſor at Copenhagen, has given a| 
catalogue of ſeventy-two books, which he compoſed within 
the compaſs of twelve years : containing ſix volumes in theo- 
logy, eleven in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, three in philoſophy, 
fourteen on milcellaneous ſubjects, and thirty-eight on literary 
ſubjes—Vid. Lintrup. Relig. Incend. Berg. ap. Nov. Lit 


Lubec. an. 1704. P. 247. f 

+ Fa. Macedo, a Franciſcan friar, wrote, according to his own 
teſtimony, 44 volumes, 53 panegyricks, 60 Latin ſpeeches, 
10; epitaphs, 500 elegies, 110 odes, 212 epiſtles dedica- 
tory, 500 familiar epiſtles, poemata epica juxta bis mille 
ſexcenta : lit is to be ſuppoſed he means 2600 poems in 
heroics or hexameters) and in fine 15co000 verſes. —/77. 
Noris Miles Macedon. ap. Four. des Scav. T. 47. p. 179. 

| The young Duke de Maine's works were publiſhed at ſeven 
years old, under the title of, Oeuwres diverſes Pun auttur 
de ſept An, Paris, 4to. 1685 Vid. Journ. des Scav T. 13. 
5.7 Dan. Heinſius publiſhed his notes on Silius Italicus 10 
young, that he entitled them, his Rattles, Crepundia Siliana. 
Lugd. Bat 1600. 169. — Caramuel is even ſaid to have writ- 
ten a book on the ſphere, before he was old enough to go to 
ſchool ; and what is pleaſant, he took it chiefly from Sacro 
Boſco's treatiſe de Sphera, before he had learnt a word of 
Lan %s Baillet Enfans Celebres, u. 8 1. p. 300. We may 
add, that Placcius aſſures us, he began to make his collec- 
tions, while under the tutorage of his nurſe, and when he 
had nothing to collect out of, but his nurſe's prayer-books. 
—Placc. de Art. Excerpt. p. 190. 


M. Cornet D. de S. uſed to ſay, that to write books, a man 


many of both ſorts in the number of authors ; yet the majo- 
rity icems to conſiſt of thoſe, who are neither the one or the 
other, The cuſtom is much altered ſince the times of the 
ancients, who carried their ſcrupulouſneſs in what relates to 
the compoſition of books beyond all that has been above ex- 
preſſed: ſo auguſt was the idea they formed of a book, that 
nothing would ſuffice leſs than its being a treaſure : theſauros 
oportet eſſe, nan libros ; no labour, no aſſiduity and exactneſs 
was thought enough to fit a work for the public view : every 
ſentiment and expreſſion was to be maturely weighed, and 
turned on all its ſides ; and not ſuffered to paſs, unleſs every 
word were a pearl, and every page beſet with gems. So that 
they put the reader in poſſeſſion in a ſingle hour, of what had 
coſt them perhaps ten years intenſe thought and application. 
duch were thoſe books, which were reputed cedro digni, to 
- oe over with cedar-juice, and thus rendered incorrup- 
wr for the inſtruction of all future ages b. With us, the 
. is 8 : the ambition of being an author poſſeſſes 
we ody, even thoſe who have nothing to fay, or at moſt, 
a 10 Goo thing, and that perhaps a trifle, and already ſaid by 
= red others: to furniſh out a boot, we have recourſe 
halls arts, and ſtratagems; a formal method is firſt 
= ed out, which like a drag-net gathers all before it, old 
= pr, common and uncommon, good, bad and indiffe- 
= which we adopt with little choice ; the chief attention 
— 2, with Albutius the rhetor, to ſay all on the ſubje& we 
Tae, " Trane all we ought 4, -x Vid. Vign. de Marv. ap. 

mate . ny, 7. 3. P. 1509. voc. LVR E. b Salmuth. ad 
3 I. fit. 42. p. 144. Guiland. de Papyr. membr. 
mud Tee Hi. Ant. Liter. p. 296. © Bartoli de I Hu- 

Liter. P. 2. p. 318. d Barthol, 7 


poſed upon, but has better opportunities of de- 


ib. cit. diſſ. 5. Cum Albu-| 
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rant, A modern author, let his ſubject be what it will; gene 
rally takes occaſion to retail his whole ſtock of knowledge, 
then on hand: if he write, for inſtance, on the gout, as M. 
Aignan, he will give you the nature of all diſeaſes, and theit 
cures; and perhaps a ſyſtem of phyſics into the bargain, and 
over and above many important doctrines of theology, and 
rules of morality* : if, on the building of Solomon's temple. 
as Caramuel, he will not confine himſelf to architecture, but 
treat of numerous matters relating to theology, mathema- 
tics, geography, hiſtory, grammar, c. Inſomuch, that if 
we may believe the author of a piece inſerted in Caramucl's 
work, if God ſhould permit all the ſciences in all the uni- 
verſities in the world to be loſt, they might be reſtored by 
means of this book alone b.—a Vid. Aignan Trait. de la Goute, 
Par. 1707. 129. Four. des Scav. T.39. p. 421, ſeq. bArchite?. 
crvil recta y obliqua conſid. en el templ. de Feruſ. 3 vol. folio, 
Vegev. 1678. Four. des Scav. T. 10. p. 348, ſeg. Nouy. Rep. 
Lett. T. 1. p. 103. 


He ſets out with a tedious preamble, perhaps foreign to the 


queſtion ; and proceeds on to a digreſſion, which gives riſe 
to a ſecond ; which carries him ſuch a length, that we loſe 
ſight of him: he oppreſſes us with proofs of things that needed 
none; makes objections no body would have thought of, and 
to anſwer them is ſometimes forced to make a diflertation in 
form, to which he gives a particular title, and to lengthen it 
out, ſubjoins the plan of ſome future work, wherein he wil! 
treat the point more at large. Sometimes he argues in form, 
accumulates ſyllogiſm on ſyllogiſm, and induction on induc- 
tion ; being careful to note that they are ſo many geometri- 


cal demonſtrations. At length you come to a ſtring of con- 


ſequences, which you never expected; and after twelve or 
fifteen corollaries, wherein contradictions are not ſpared, you 
are ſurprized for the concluſion to find a propoſition which 
had never been mentioned, or at leaſt had been utterly put 
out of your head; or perhaps another which has no relation 
to the ſubject. | 

The ſubject of the best, in all probability, is ſome trifle ; per- 
haps the uſe of the particle, and, or the pronunciation of the 
Greek eta, or the praiſe of an' aſs, or a louſe, or a ſhadow, 
or folly, or idleneſs, or the art of drinking, or loving, or 
dreſſing; or the uſe and abuſe of ſpurs, or ſhoes, or gloves, 
or the like.—Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be the laſt, and let us 
ſee how a modern writer of note proceeds to make his book. 
For method he takes that of the Lullifts, and begins with 
the name and etymology of glove ; which! he gives not only 
in the language he writes in, but in all the languages he un- 
derſtands, or of which he has dictionaries in his ſtudy, ori- 
ental or occidental, living or dead; accompanying each 


with its reſpective etymon, and ſometimes too with its 


compounds and derivatives, and referring for more tho- 
rough knowledge to the ſeveral dictionaries from whence 
he took them; always, moſt religiouſly quoting chapter 
and page, From the name he proceeds at length to the 
thing, and paſſes with great pains and exactneſs through 
all the common places of arguments, as the matter, form, 
uſe, abuſe, adjuncts, conjuncts, disjuncts, &c. of gloves. 
On each of which he does not confine himſelf to give us 
what is new, ſingular, or ſome way uncommon, but thinks 
himſelf obliged to exhauſt his ſubject, and give us all he 
can find. hus gloves, he informs us, preſerve the hands 
from cold ; and proves, that if we go much in the ſun with- 
out them, our hands will be tanned. He goes on next to ſhow, 
how chaps on the hands will enſue in winter, if we leave our 
gloves at home; and how painful as well as unſightly a thing 
chapped hands are *,—Yet muſt this be allowed an author of 
merit, and far from being ſingular in his method of writing. 
In reality, we all do the ſame thing, ſome in a greater de- 
ree, and ſome in a leſs, with good Mr, Nicolai.— Vid. Ni- 
colai Diſquiſ. de Chirothecarum Uſu & Abuſu. Gieſſ. 1702, 
12mo. Nouv. Rep. Lett. Heut 1702. p. 158. egg. 
The form or method is the ſpirit or archeus that directs all: 
one writer ſuppoſes his boot to be a candle-flick, and every 
chapter a ſocket -; another reduces his work to the form of 
of pair 4 folding- doors, which open into two parts, to admit 
the reader into a dichotomy b. M. Waltherus conſiders his 
book, efficina biblica, as a ſpop, and divides or ranges the ma- 
terials of it accordingly, on ſo many /helves, treating his 
reader throughout as a cuſtomer. Another turns his 504 
into a tree, with its trunk, branches, flowers, and fruits; 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet being the branches ; 
the ſeveral words the flowers, and 120 ſermons the fruit e.— 
a Vid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 3. p. 9% b R. Schabtai Labra 
Dormientium. ap. Wolf. lib. cit. Item T. 1. in 4 4 p. 12. 
e Caſſian. a S. Elia, Arbor omnium opintonum moralium, que ex 
trumco pullulant, tot ramis quot ſunt liter alphabett, „ of ae] 
ſunt verba, fructus ſunt 120 conciones, &c. Venet. 1088. fol. 
V. Giorn. de Parma, an. 1688. p. 60. | 


For the origin of Books, we have nothing that is clear: the 


books of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt of all that are extant * ; 
but there were books before thoſe of Moſes, who cites ſeveral : 
Scipio Sgambati, and others © even talk of books before the 
deluge, written by the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch *, Methufalem, Lamech, Noah and his wife, alſo 


by Ham, and Japhet and his wife; beſides others by the dæ- 
| | i Nana mons 
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mons or angels; of all which ſome moderns have found e- 
nough' to fill an antediluvian library: but they appear all, ei- 
ther the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtures of fraudu- 
lent ones.—* Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr, T. 6. p. 32. Id. 
ibid. J. 8. p. 18. © Sgambat, Archiv. Vet. Toft. Fabric. Cod. 
Pſcudep. V. Teft. paſſim. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 3. 
§. 3. P. 29. 

* A book of Enoch is even cited in the epiſtle of Jude v. 14, 
and 15: from which ſome endeavour to prove the reality of 
antediluvian writings 3 but the bot cited by that apoſtle is 

cnerally allowed both by ancient and modern writers to be 
ſpurious. id. Saalbach. Sched. de Libr. Vet. F.42. Reimm. 
ea Syſt. Ant. Liter. p. 233. : 

Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's poems, which | 
were even ſo in the time of Sextus Empiricus *; though we 
find mention in Greek writers of about ſeventy others prior 
to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, 
Muſzus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, c. but of the greater part 
of theſe, there is not the leaſt fragment remaining, and of the 
others the pieces which go under their names, are generally 
held by the learned ſuppoſititious, —F. Hardouin goes farther ; 
charging all the ancient b, both Greek and Latin, except 
Cicero, Pliny, Virgil's georgics, Horace's ſatires and epiſtles, | 
Herodotus, and Homer, as ſpurious, and forged in the thir- 
teenth century, by a club of perſons under the direction of one 
Severus Archontius . Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 1. c. 1. 
F. 1. T. I. P. 1. * 14. ibid. F. G. p. 4. Hardouin. de numm. 

Herodiad. in Proluſ. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 17 10. 2 70. 
Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, the oldeſt hots were 
in verſe, which was prior to proſe *: Herodotus's hiſtory is 
the oldeſt book extant of the proſaic kind *.—2 Vid. Strabo 
Geegr. 1.7. Heuman, 116. cit. $. 20. p. 50. * 1d. ibid. F. 21. 
.52, See POETRY, &c. 
The multitude of Books has been long complained of: they are 
grown too numerous, not only to procure and read, but to 
{ce, learn the names of, or even number. Solomon, three 
thouſand years ago, complained, that “of writing books there 
„ was no end.” But modern writers cannot keep within 
terms of ſo much moderation: You may ſooner empty the 
<< ſea, ſays one, than exhauſt the immenſe ocean of books, or 
cc number the ſands on the ſhore than the volumes extant. 
They are not to be told, ſays another, though like an in- 
c habitant of Mahomet's paradiſe, a man had ſeventy thou- 
« ſand heads, and to each head ſeventy thouſand mouths, 
„and to each mouth ſeventy thouſand tongues, which each 
« ſpoke ſeventy thouſand languages.” —Yet how is the num- 
ber continually increaſing! When we conſider the multitude 


of hands employed in writing, of copiſts throughout the eaſt | 


in tranſcribing, and of preſſes in the weſt continually pour- 
ing in freſh quantities, it ſeems a kind of miracle the world 
ſhould be able to contain them =! England has more to fear 
on this ſcore than other countries; ſince beſides our own 

roduce, we have for ſome years paſt, drained our neighbours. 

he Italians and French make great complaints that their 
beſt books are carried out of the country by foreigners: * It 
* ſeems, ſay they, to be the fate of the provinces which 
< compoſed the ancient Roman empire, to be plundered by 
<« the northern nations: anciently they conquered and took 
<« poſſeſſion of the country; of late, they leave the inhabi- 
c tants their lands, and only take their learning.” Commi- 
grant ad nos quotidie (cries Sig. Facciolati) callidi homines 2 
cunia inſtruct iſſimi & præclaram illam muſarum ſupellectilem, 
optima dolumina, nobis abripiunt. Artes etiam, ac diſciplinas 
paulatim abdudturi alio, niſi fludio & diligentia reſiſtatis b. 
Vid. Barth. de Libr. legend. dif]; 1. p. 7. Heuman. Via ad 
Hist. Liter, c. 6. F. 43. p. 338. egg. ' Facciolat. Orat. 1. 
Mem. de Treu. an. 17 30. p. 1793. 
Elementary books ſeem the leaſt to need to be multiplied; 
ſince a good grammar, or dictionary, or inſtitutions of any 
kind, ſeems hardly to admit of a ſecond in one age, or even 
many ages. Yet it has been obſerved, that.in France alone, 
within the compaſs of thirty years, there have appeared no 
eſs than fifty new elements of geometry, as many treatiſes 
of algebra, as many of arithmetic, and as many of ſurveying 
and meaſuring; it is added, that within the ſpace of fifteen 
years, there have been above a hundred French and Latin 
grammars publiſhed in the ſame country; and of dictionaries, 
abridgments, methods, &c, in proportion: all which are but 
an eternal round of the ſame things, the ſame ideas, ſame 
diſcoveries, ſame truths, ſame falſehoods. Jide Mem. de Treu. 


an. 17 34. p. 804. 


The beſt of it is, we are not obliged to read them all: 
I'hanks to providence, the good biſhop Caramuel's ſcheme 
miſcarried, which was, to write about an hundred volumes 
in folio, and then prevail on the civil and ſpiritual powers to 
oblige all their ſubjects to read them. Ringelberg had laid 
the ſchemes of no leſs than a thouſand ſeveral boos, which 
he alone was to have compoſed, had he lived long enough 3 : 
and apparently would not have been leſs eager in obtruding 
them on the public. Had the ſame thought entered Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus, who, according to the account given by Jam- 
blichus, wrote 36525 B, people would have had much 
more reaſon to complain of the multitude of b than they 
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now have.—* Vid. Baill. Enfans Celeb. 
2 1 * 1. p. 373. 10 WO en, 
n reality, there are few of the imm 
which . ſeriouſly to be ſtudied gre . — be 
them are only to be occaſionally conſulted, and the b. 
for amuſement. A mathematician, for inſtance cn * 
to be entirely ignorant of what is contained in the 5 Sit no 
tical books; but then a general knowledge is Deb 
may caſily be had by running over the chief authors; lich 
whom references may be made, directing to the places = 
they may be found, when wanted. or there are = tum le 
things which are much better preſerved in book; than * be — 
memory; as aſtronomical obſervations, tables, rules * be 2 
rems, proportions, and in fine whatever does not ſ 5 4 N 
neouſly adhere to the memory, when once known, "Ao 1. be 0 
leſs we ag that facult , = Fang and freer will te on — | 
remain tor inventing.—/1d. Cartes Epi/t. ad & 
Phil. Collect. No 5. C I44. ſeq. e ee | _—_ 
Thus, a few books well-choſen and thoroughly ſtudied * ane 
ſuffice: many have held the bible alone ſufficient for al nag 
purpoſes of knowledge; others, the akoran; Cardan —4 hoſ 
quires but three books for any perſon, who does not make, oy the 
profeſfion of learning; one, to contain the lives and * wot his 
the ſaints and other virtuous men; another to amule U pn * 
mind with pleaſing verſes; and a third to teach the rules of is cond 
civil life, Some have only propoſed two 5 for our ſtud 4 ies v 
viz, that of ſcripture, which diſcovers the will of Gol 4 the be 
and that of the creation, which ſhews his power; the latter if made 
of which is the key of the former a. But this, under pte. ; accoi 
tence of retrenching ſuperfluities, ſeems to be running into pes an 
the oppoſite extreme. The buſineſs is, rather to make 2 has hich 
due choice among the multitude, of a number of good ones 
Alt may be added, that as knowledge is naturally advanta- 
geous, and as every man ought to be in the way of informa. 


 Fugen, a worth th 
thorns, t 
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tion, even a ſuperfluity of books is not without its uſe, ſince Al is 
hereby they are brought to obtrude themſelves on us, and to the 
engage us when we had leaſt deſign. —This advantage, an to the { 
ancient father obſerves, we owe to the multiplicity of books c. 7. p. 
on the ſame ſubject, that one falls in the way of one man | þ. 338. 
and another beſt ſuits the level, or the apprehenſion of 17. But it i 
other. —*<< Every thing that is written, fays he, does not come judging 
into the hands of all perſons: perhaps ſome may meet with a byk 0 
«© my boots, who may hear nothing of others which have it ſeem 
<< treated better of the fame ſubject. It is of ſervice there- to prev 
< fore, that the ſame queſtions be handled by ſeveral perſons of peru! 
and after different methods, though all on the ſame prin- by Bail 
ciples, that the explications of difficulties, and arguments in reali 
„for the truth, may come to the knowledge of every one, to de 
© by one way or other *,”—Add, that the multitude is the de Tre 
only ſecurity againſt the total loſs, or deſtruction of bons: it &« the) 
is this has preſerved them againſt the injuries of time, the <« the 


rage of tyrants, the zeal of perſecutors, and the ravages of « ſo e. 
barbarians; and handed them down, through long interval 
of darknefs, and ignorance, ſafe to our days . — Salague nun 
norunt hec monumenta mori. — Vid. Bac. de Augment. Scient, 
d. 1. Works T. 1. p. 49. * Auguſt. de Trin. I. I. c. 3. © Barth, 
lib. cit. ' Diff. 1. p. 8. ſeg. 

Chujing and judging of Books.—Authors are not well agreed 
on the conditions neceſſary to denominate a book, good. Some 
require only good ſenſe in the writer, and an acquaintance 


with the ſubject; others with Salden demand ſolidity, per- leriis 
ſpicuity, and brevity: others think intelligence and exactneß F. b. | 
enough: the generality of critics ſeem to hold, that none of Conſp. 
the perfections, which the human mind is capable of, ought But m 
to be wanting: but on this footing there is ſcarce any ſuch 30 
thing as a good book; at leaſt none which they themſelves media 
will all agree to be ſuch =. The more reaſonable allow 2 iſhed 
book to be very good, which has but few faults; optimus it may c 
gui minimis urgetur: at leaſt where the good things in it ex- better 
ceed the bad and indifferent. Nor is a book to be called bad, ꝛgricu 
where the indifferent is the prevailing part, and the good and than ? 
bad are proportioned equally *.—2 Vid. Baillet. 7ugem. aes ſkilled 
Scav. T. 1. P. 1. c. 6. p. 19. ſeg. * Honor, Reflex. fur li branch 
Regl. de Crit. af. I. | civil la 
Since the fall of the Latin tongue, authors do not ſeem, ſo elf a 
much to aim at the glory of writing well, as of writing $ much 
things: ſo that a book is commonly allowed for good, if it be lat b 
happily conducted to the end which the author aimed at; preſun 
whatever other faults it may have: thus a hook which is nat have. 
written on account of ſtyle, may be good, though the ſtyle not w 
be naught =, Thus an hiſtorian, who is well informed, faith- excets 
ful, and judicious; a philoſopher, who reaſons juſtly, af be a! 
on ſound principles; a divine, who is orthodox, and depart compe 
not from ſcripture and antiquity; will be allowed good < pandu: 
their kinds, though they be faulty in the leſs material things. Baron 
— Vid. Baillet. lib. cit. c. 7. p. 24. ſeg. 5 1 of thi 
And thus moſt books, in one reſpect or other, will ee hiſtory 
good and uſeful; ſo that the choice ſeems difficult; * was tþ 
much what to take, as what to reject ®, The elder ba | iorty 
uſed to ſay, there was no book ſo bad, but ſome good 115 | lorty 
be had from it: Nullum librum tam malum eſſe, qu in d. who a 
qua ex parte profit b. But there are degrees of goodnels orm 


and in many boots, the good is ſo thin ſown, that _ | you 
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hering “; or hid ſo deep, or ſo befet with 
worth the St wilt t quit the coſt e Aging. Vigil 
ed gather gold out of Ennius's dunghil ; but every body 
c 


3 Hook. Collect. Ne 5. p. 127, & 135, 
the E. 20% 5. 1, 3. Reimman. 1 
Io f. K 7. p. 8. e. 2 de Rat. Libr. Legend. c. 3. 
P. * , judged in thoſe who recommend a ſmall number 
: he beſt books 3 adviſing us to read much, but not many. 
u root legendum eſſe, non multa*, But how is the choice to 
be made?— * Vide Plin. 2 ah 9. J. 7. | 
To judge of 4 book, thoſe who have treated of the ſubject, di- 
ꝙ us to obſerve the title, the author's or editor's name, the 
. mber of the edition, the place where, and year when it was 
we" (which in old books is frequently mark'd at the end) 
or the printer's name, eſpecially if he be a celebrated one : 
toceed thence to the preface, and look for the author's de- 
| 1. and the occaſion of his writing: conſider alfo his coun- 
— "(each nation having its peculiar genius b) and the perſon 
b. whoſe order he wrote, which may ſometimes be learned 
tom the dedication : if his life be annexed, run it over, and 
note his profeſhon, what rank he was of, and any thing 
remarkable that attended his education, ſtudies, converſation, 
or corre ſpondencies with learned men: not forgetting the 
elogies which have been given the author, which often occur 
at the beginning, or even any critique or cenfure, eſpecially 
if made by a man of judgment. If the preface do not give 
an account of the method of the work, run briefly over the 
order and diſpoſition of it, and note what points the author 
has handled, obſerve whether the things and ſentiments he 
produces be trite and vulgar, or ſolid and fetched from greater 
depths. Note, whether he go in the common road, or make 
any innovation, and introduce any new principle. Obſerve 
alſo his method, whether it be a dichotomy, or according 
to the four cauſes, or any other more peculiarly adapted 
to the ſubject . Vide Barth. Dif. 4. p. 93. ſeq. * Baill, 
c. 7. þ. 228. ſeq. © Struv. Introd. ad Netit, Ret Liter. c. 5.4.2. 
228. /eq. 
Bur i 7 a ſmall number of books we have opportunity of thus 
judging of by peruſing them; beſide, that when we have read 
a bot over, the judgment comes too late for many purpoſes : 
it ſeems neceſſary therefore to have other indications whereby 
to prevent our being at the charge of procuring, or the pains 
of peruſing a worthleſs Bot divers rules of this kind are given 
by Baillet *, Struvius b, Stollius ©, and others; which though, 
in reality, no more than preſumptions, and frequently liable 
to be falſified 4, are not without their uſe. e journaliſts 
de Trevoux object to them all: The ſhorteſt way, ſay 
« they, to judge of a book is to read it, if you be qualified in 
<« the ſubject, otherwiſe to refer yourſelves to thoſe who are 
« foe,” Heuman is ſomewhat more explicit; making it 
&« a mark that a book is good, when it is eſteemed by perſons 
intelligent in the ſubject it treats of; and when thoſe who 
* commend. it receive no advantage from the applauſe they 
< beſtow on it, nor are leagued with the author in any ca- 
„bal, for eſpouſing any particular principle, ſyſtem, or 
* party in religion or learning.“ Vid. Baillet. Jugem. des 
Scav. T. I. P. 2. p. 12 1. ſeq. - ®Struv. lib. cit. c. 5. J. 3. p. 300. 
Stoll. [ntrod, Fit. Liter. P. 1. §. 11. p. 9. © Budd. 4 Cri- 
leriis Boni Libri Ten, Walc. Hit. Crit. Ling. Lat. c. 7. 
F. b. p. 320. © Mem. de Trev. an. 15 12. art. 17. Heuman. 
Conſp. Reipubl. Liter. c. 6. F. 11. p. 280. ſeg. 
ut more particularly, it is an indication that a book is good, 
i”, If che author be known to excel in that talent more im- 
mediately neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have already pub- 
iſhed any thing on the ſame that is eſteemed. Thus we 
may conclude, that Julius Cæſar will teach us the art of war 
better than Peter Ramus; Cato, Palladius, and: Columella, 
arriculture better than Ariftotle ; and Cicero oratory better 
than M. Varro a; add, that it is not enough the author be 
Killed in the faculty, but that he be fo in the particular 


civillaw, yet not in the public law: Salmaſius proved him- 
ſelt an excellent critic in his Exercitat. Plinian. but came 
much interior to Milton in his Defenſio Regia v. 29. If the 
lat be on a ſubject that requires great reading, it may be 
preſumed good if the author have a copious library, or can 
"ve accels to one; or lived in a place where books were 
n wanting: though here is danger too of running into 
be a lawyer „ 3”. A book which took up a long time in 
-ompoting, cannot often fail of being good : Thus Villal- 
bendus's Commentary on Ezekiel was a work of forty years: 
Pre s annals of thirty ; Gouſſet's Hebrew commentaries 
bis irty; Paulus ZAmilius employed the fame time in his 
8 ory ; and Vaugelas in his tranſlation of Q. Curtius; Lamy 
* thirty years in his treatiſe of the temple : Em. Teſauro 
oh years in his Idea Argute diftionis :, and the jeſuit Carra 
0 5 _ in his poem called Columbus. — It is true, they 
Ha lo long on the ſame ſubject, rarely bring it out uni- 

in and methodical ; beſides, that they are apt to flag, and 


5 ow cold in ſo long a purſuit: men cannot attend to the fame 
tung tor ſo many years 


I 


- 


das not the zeal, or the ſkill and attention neceſſary to do 


branch of it he treats of; ſome, for inſtance, excel in the | 


cet in quotations, eſpecially, ſays Struvius, if the author] 


without being tired; which will be 
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apt toſhew itſelf in the compoſition : and hence it has bec; of; 
ſerved, that in thoſe large 4 ſo long about, the beginnings 
glow, the middle-partsarelukewarm, the latter ends {ris id, apud 
vaſtorum voluminum auctores, principia fervent, m1 68 teper 
ultima frigent d. But then they muſt excel in the materials, 
which have been gathering for to long a tract of time: this 
is particularly obſerved of the Spaniſh writers; and is at leatt 
more commendable than the levity and precipitancy of fome 
of their neighbours. Not but the public are ſometimes diſap- 
pointed in their expectations, from writers who are ſo long in 
labour: as was the caſe in Chapelain's poem 14 Pucelle, in the 
finiſhing of which he ſpent thirty years: and concernins 
which we have that epigram of Monmor : 5 
Hla Capellani dudum expettata puella, 
Peſt tanta in lucem tempora prodit ants, 

Some, it is certain, have carried their ſerupulouſneſs to an 
exceſs, as Paulus Manutius, who often ſpent three or four 
months in writing a ſingle epiſtle ; and Iſocrates, who was 
three olympiads in writing one panegyric e. 40. Books on 
points of doctrine by eclectic writers, are to be preſumed 
better than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular ſes, 
59. The age of a writer may give us ſome indication: books 
which require labour, are uſually better performed by younger 
perſons, than thofe who are far advanced in years: thus, 
there is more life in Luther's former pieces, than in thoſe he 
wrote a little before his death : ſtrength decays, buſineſs en- 
creafes, we truft too much to our judgment, and are not 
ſcrupulous enough in making enquiries, 69%, Another indi- 
cation = be taken from the author's ſtate and condition : 
Thus hiſtory written by a perſon who was an eye-witneſs 
of what he relates, or 1s concerned in public affairs, or has 
acceſs to the public records, or other monuments, from 
whence intelligence may be drawn; or who is not byaſled 
by party, or hired by any great man, will be ſuppoſed to be 
goon Thus Salluſt and Cicero were well able to write the 

iſtory of Catiline's conſpiracy, as having ſome concerns in 
it; d' Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin, Clarendon, &c. 


were preſent in the civil wars they deſcribe : Xenophon ha- 


ving an employment in the Spartan ſtate, has treated excel- 
lently of that commonwealth : and Amelot de la Houſſaye by 


living long at Venice, was enabled to explain the ſecrets of their 


policy: nd wrote annals of the affairs of his own time; 
Thuanus had correſpondences with the beſt writers in every 
country ; and Puffendorf had acceſs to the public archives. 
So, in practical divinity, more regard is due to thoſe who 
have actually diſcharged the office of paſtors than to others ; 
and in literary matters, we give credit to thoſe who have the 
direction of libraries. 79. The time or age wherein the au- 


thor lived may give ſome light; every age having, according 


to Barclay, its peculiar genius and excellency b. — 2 Vid. Barth. 
de lib. Legend. diff. 2. p. 45. b Struv. ib. cit. c. 5. F. 3. p. 390. 
Budd. diſ. de cri ter. boni libri, F. 7. p. 7. Heuman. Conſp. 
Reipub. Liter. p. 152. ©Struv. Ib. cit. §. 4. p. 393. AMiſc. 
Lipſ. T. 3. p. 287. e Struv. lib. cit. S. 5. p. 390, ſeg. Baill, 
c. 10. 15 396. * Baill. c. 9. p. 378. Barth. D. 2. p. 43. 
ſeq. Struv. F. 6. #14. ibid. p. 45. * Struv. 140. cit. F. 5 
p. 430. ſeq. & 404. ſeg. Baill. c. 1. p. 121. ſeq, Heuman. Via 
ad Hift. Liter. c 7. F. 7. p. 350. 

Some judge by the bulk or ſize of beats; following the gram- 
marian Callimachus's rule, that every great b+ is of courſe 


an ill one, weya Gia, peys xxx 2; a ſingle leaf of the 


Sybil, was doubtleſs preferable to the vaſt annals of Voluſius: 
yet Pliny's obſervation will nevertheleſs hold true, that “ a 
& good book is ſo much the better by how much it is bigger.” 
Bonus liber meliar eft quiſque quo major d. Martial gives us 
a remedy againſt the largeneſs of a boot, where that is the. 


only complaint : read but a little of it. 


Si nimius videar, ſerague coronide longus 
Eſfe liber, lgito pauca, libellus ero. 
Vet is the ſmallneſs of a hol, a real preſumption in its favour : 
he muſt be a poor author who cannot furniſh a pamphlet, 
or looſe ſheet with things curious and written with ſpirit : 
but to ſupport the fame through a volume in folio, requires 
other-guiſe funds. In reality, in large books it is allowed a 
man to be ſometimes dull : a heavy preamble is expected, and 


- a ſeries of words of courſe, ere you come to the buſineſs ; in 


the proſecution of which, many nodding places are likewiſe 
allowed ; but ſmaller pieces are indulged none of theſe privi- 
leges : they muſt immediately fall into their ſubject, and treat 
every part of it in a lively manner : the matter muſt be 
thrown cloſe together, and either be new in itſelf, or in the 
turn which is given it. Were the beſt authors of volumes in 
form retailed to the public piece-meal, we ſhould complain 
of many flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, 
and common thoughts, which paſs well enough off in the 
Jump ©.—* Vid. Barth. lib. cit. diff. 5 P. 62, ſeg. b Plin. E- 
piſt. 20. 1. 1. © Addiſ. in Spectat. N* 124. | ; 

See further concerning books, in the writers on literary hiſto- 
ry, libraries, ſtudies, learning, arts and ſciences ; more eſpe- 
cially in Salden 3, Bartholin d, Hodannus , Sacchinus ©, Bail- 
let e, Buddeus f, Saalbach as, Putherbeus , Raynaud', Schut- 
ner *, Lauffer, Schwartzius n, Crenius a, and others, who 
have written treatiſes expreſs concerning boi. — Chriſt. Li- 
berius, i. e. Gul, Saldenus, G. O:, ſive de libris ſeriben- 
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&:: © legendis, Ultraj. 1681. 129. & Amſtel. 1688, 89, 
Struv. Jntrod. ad Hiſt. Liter. ci 5. F. 21. p. 454. Th. Bar- 
tholini de libris legendis. 1678. 88. & Francof. 1711, 129. 
Struv. loc. cit. © Jo. Fred. Hodanni Diſſert. de libris legen- 
dis, Hanov. 1705. 8%, Struv, loc. cit, Fr. Sacchini de 
Natione libros cum profettu legendi. Lipſ. 1711, 12%. © Baillet 
Fugemens des fcavans ſur les principaux ouurages des auteurs. 
7 1. Car. Frid. Buddeus, de Criteriis boni libri. Jen. 1714. 
Chr. Saalbach Schediaſma de libris veterum. Gryphis. 1705. 
4%. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 19. F. 7. p. 607. Reimm. Idea 
S;/t. Antig. Liter. p. 229. ſegg. Gab. Putherbeus de tollen- 
dis & expurgandis malis libris. Par. 1549. 89. Struv. Ib. cit. 
c. 8. p. 694. Jeqq, Theoph. Raynaud Erotemata de bonts ac 
-nalis libris. Lugd. 1653. 49. Morhof, Polyhift, Liter. l. 1. 
c. 16. 1. 28. p. 177. Schufner _— Acad. de multitudine 
Librorum, Jenæ 1702. 4% ' Lauffer Difſ. adverſ. nimiam 
Librorum multitudinem, Vid. Four. des Scav. 7. 75. p. 572. 
= Chr. Got. Schwartzius de Ornamentis librorum apud veteres. 
Lipf. 1705. & 1707. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. anity. p. 335. 
„ho. Crenius de Libris ſcriptorum optimis & utiliſſimis Lugd. 
Bat. 1704. 8Y. an extract of which is given in A, Erud. 
Lipſ. an. 1704. p. 520. ſeq. 


F ; CENSOR 
See t ! g 
5 he article PRIVILEGE. 


Cimmon place BOOK See. the article | Common PLACE 


Text BOOK. 


TEXT; 


Book, is alſo uſed for a part or diviſion of a volume, or large 


work. See SECTION, Ec. 

In this ſenſe we ſay the ht of Geneſis, the firſt book of Kings, 
the five books of Moſes, &c.—The Digeſt is contained in fif- 
ty books, the Code in twelve books, 


Books are uſually ſub-divided into chapters, ſometimes into 


ſections, or paragraphs : accurate writers quote chapter and 
book. See CHAPTER, Ec. 


Book, is alfo uſed for a liſt or catalogue of perſons names. — 


Such among the ancients were the cenſorial books, libri cen- 


ſerii; being tables or regiſters containing the names of all thoſe 


who were cenſed or taxed under Auguſtus. Tertullian aſ- 
ſures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the cenſorial 
Boots of Auguſtus, Vid. Tertul. adv. Marcion. I, 4. c.7. De 
cenſu Auguſti quem teftem fideliſſimum dominice nativitatis Ro- 
mana archiva cuſtodiant. Vid. Lomei de Bibliath, p. 104. Pi- 
tiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. See alſo Censvs. 


Books, in matter of commerce, denote the ſeveral regiſters 


wherein merchants and other dealers keep their accounts. See 
ACCOUNTS. 

We ſay, ſuch a perſon's books are in good order: merchants 
cannot poſſibly do without books ; they are even obliged by 
the laws to keep books. But more or fewer are required, ac- 


cording to the nature, and extent of their dealings, or the 


preciſion and exactneſs they deſire therein. Vid. Savar. D. 
Comm. T. 2. p. 569. voc. Livres. 
"Che ancients had alſo their B, of accounts; witneſs the 


codex accepti and expenſi, ſo often mentioned in Roman | 


writers: and the patrimonial booxs, libri patrimoniorum, which 


were rentals, or terriers, containing an account of the lands, 


his 2% may be called either the waſte-book, or journal, 


* 


eg. 5 
Ledger, or Leger-Book, ſometimes ute called the great book, 


goods, and chattels, and other effects belonging to each per- 
ſon. id. Senec. de Benef. l. 7. c. 10. Meurſ. de Lux. Rom. 
c. 1. Pitiſc. L. Ant. 7. 2. p. 85. 


-- 


BOO 


Merchants Books are divided into #/ſential and ; 
Eſſential, or neceſſary, are thoſe without which 
counts cannot be kept; in which number ſom 
Journal, waſte-book, and ledger ; others only the tw | 
—Vid. Male. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. Se. 2, p, 3. kette 
Subſidiary, or auxiliary, are ſeparate books, wherein Arti 
accounts are kept more diſtinctly, for eaſing the ledge. 
Such are the ca/h-book, debt- book, book of expences, 65; pp 

Maſte-Boo k, is the firſt, and moſt eſſential: in this all ki 
of matters are, as it were, mixed and jumbled togeth . . 
be afterwards ſeparated and transferred into the othe others 
that this may be called the elements of all the ref 8 1 « 
be kept two ways; the firſt by entering things down * 
as they happen, v. gr. Bought of ſuch a one, fold to ſuch 2 
paid ſuch a one, lent ſo much, &c. the ſecond by enteria ne, 
once, each article, debtor and creditor : this laſt js — : 
the beſt ; in regard, forming a kind of little journal, it "on 
the keeping any other, Vid. Savar. lac. cit. p. 570. ae 
The waſte- boot, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is an univerſal ang 
compleat memorial of all the tranſactions and events of buſ 
neſs taken in the natural order of time ; whereby all the. . 
of one date are placed together; ſerving as a preparation | 
the ledger-book, into which they are all to be transferred, 
upon diſtinct accounts, according to the order of ſubjects N 
The wafte-book begins with the inventory of a merchant's ef 
fects, and debts; and contains a compleat record of vary 
tranſaction of his affairs, with, all the circumſtances in a 
plain narration of matter of fact; every tranſaction followin 
another in the order of the dates, | 5 
This book is in reality a journal, or day- book; but that 
name being applied to another, the name waſte-book is given 
to this by way of diſtinction : though what relation the word 
waſte bears to the nature of this book, is not very obvious.— 
Some authors better call it the memorial-book, or memoron- 
dum-book, in regard its principal uſe is for taking memoran- 
dums.—H7d. Malc. lib. cit, c. I. ſect. 2. p. 4. ſegg. 

Journal- Book, or day-Book, that wherein the ald of each 
day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from the 
waſte- book. Each article in this beat is to conſiſt of ſeven 
parts, viz. the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quantity and 

uality, how payable, and the price, 

he journal, ſo far as it differs from the waſfe-bvk, is only a 
book of aid to the ledger. — There are two different methods 
of keeping it: in the firſt, which is that hitherto chiefly in 
uſe, the journal is a compleat tranſcript of the waſte-bovk, 
in the ſame order of time, but in different ſtyle : for that 
the wa/te-book expreſſes every tranſaction in a {imple narration 
of what is done; whereas the journal diſtinguiſhes the deb- 
tors and creditors, as a preparation for the ledger : thus, when 
any tranſaction is to be transferred from the waſte-bock, into 
the journal, they examine it by the rules of the ledger, as if 
it were to be entered immediately there; and finding the 
debtors and creditors to which it belongs, theſe are diſtinctly 
marked by their denominations of debtor and creditor, in the 
ſtile of the journal; at leaſt, the accounts that are debtors, 
are expreſly ſo named; and by their being directly connected 
debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe are ſufficiently deter- 


uxiliary.— 


regular ac. 
e include the 


mined to be the creditors, though the word creditor be not 
wr itten, « 


Model of an article in the Journal. 


5 . C Ti 
Wine De. ts Caſh L. 160: — : — Bought of Duval, ready Money, 16 Pipes of | | 
Rr ndy at — — L. 10. 160 [o 


The other form of a journal, which Mr. Malcolm judges 
preferable in certain reſpects to the former, makes the jour- 
nal a compleat tranſcript of the waſte-book, without any al- 
tcration, leaving on the left ſide of every page a large mar- 
gin, about a third part of the page; on which againſt every 
tranſaction, is to be written the names of the debtors and 
creditors of the-tranſaction, with their titles of debtor and 
creditor, and ſums of money; obſerving, that where there 
are ſundry debtors or creditors to one creditor or debtor, they 
write their names next each other, and the name of the one 
correſponding debtor or creditor againſt the total of the o- 
ther ſums; by which means the balance and connection 
appears at ſight. Then, when the tranſaction is transferred 
to the ledger, they write on this margin the numbers of the 
folios where the accounts ſtand in the ledger ; for the pur- 
poſes already mentioned in ſpeaking of the former method. 


being in reality both; not only as every waſte-book is a jour- 
nal, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes both 
a a/?e-book and a journal, —Malc. lib. cit. ſe. 4. p. 30. 

By an ordonnance of the year 1673, all traders in France, 
whether by. wholeſale or retail, are obliged to keep a jour- 
nal, containing all their affairs, debts active and paſſive, 
bills of exchange, Sc. For want of keeping this, and ſur- 
rendering it up, on a failure they are to be reputed fraudu- 
Icat bankrupts, and ſubjected to the penalties thereof,— 
Vid. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 570. 


and the po/i-book, is a large volume, containing all the tranſ- 
action of a man's affairs in ſuch order, as that thoſe belong - 
ing to every different ſubject lie together in one place; ma- 
king ſo many diſtinct or ſeveral accounts. 

The ledger is only the waſte- hook till further digeſted; be- 
ing extracted either immediately from it, or from the jour- 
nal. It is uſually ruled in fix columns. In it all the accompts 
diſperſed in the journal, are drawn out and ftated in debtor 
and creditor. To form each accompt, two pages are required, 
oppolite to each other ; that on the left ſerving for debtor, 
the other for creditor : each article to conſiſt of hve parts, 
or members ; the date, the perſon whom we credit, or are 
credited by; the ſubject, i. e. the thing credited or indebted 
for ; the page where it is found, and the ſum or amount 0 


the article. Two inſtances, the one of an article of credit, 


ae other of debt; will illuſtrate the form and uſe of this 
of. 1790 


Model of as article in 4 


May 14. Anthony Roberts Dr. . | 4 
1701. | 7 Caſh, taidby his order to Wilks | Fo 16. 00 


2 


Model of an article in creditor. 


1 7 | 7 | I 
By Caſh, for his remittance on James | Fo. 16. | 19001 010 


The management of the ledger being of great importance in 
accounts, we will ſubjoin, from Mr, Malcolm, the following 
rules relating thereto. 19. That | C9 
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el, To pay. „. b. 
bop Charles Horn, for e pon 1/2 of Jul | 7oc|o| c 
K. Hart, a note under hand of the 5th of * 400 © © 
2 Remittance of Lucas, of IStho December, to Hall. 170c|}O 
— un bill of 25th of October, to bearer. EEE 


| ginct ſubject, with which you have an account 
For _— e with whom you — on mutual truſt 
80 7 Ait or who, by any means becomes your debtor, or 
and cre as well as for every thing you deal in; there muſt 
_— ſeparate ſpace, or portion allowed ; wherein are 
: > oritien all and only the tranſactions relating to that 
* rw whoſe name is to be inſcribed, or written on the 
m_ hereof ; making thereby diſt inct particular accounts, 
hea Near account is to be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, taking 
be [ch an equal portion (leſs or more, as you think fit) 
- we and left pages, of one folio or opening ; the name of 
5 "> bieR being written on the head of the account, on 
des which are diſtinguiſhed by the words debtor on 
- left ſide, and creditor on the right, for the uſes follow- 
no: to which the colunins explained below are ſubſervient. 
= Ever perſonal account to contain, on the debtor ſide, 
Al the articles which that perſon owes you, and the payments 
ou make of your debts to him: and on the creditor fide 
all that you owe to him, and the payments he makes of his 
Jebts to you. Or, becauſe this rule conſiders payments un- 
der the notion of mutual oppoſite debts upon the receiver, if 
this be once ſuppoſed, the rule may be briefly expreſſed thus : 
Every perſon is debtor for what he owes me, and creditor for 
what 1 owe him. ; 
49. Every real account to contain on the debtor fide, the 
uantity and value of what was upon hand at the beginning 
of the account, and what was afterwards received, with all 
coſt and charges: and on the creditor fide, the quantity and 
value of what is diſpoſed of, or any way taken away, or gone 
out of it, with all the returns that ſubject makes me. Or, 
more briefly thus: it is debtor for all received, firſt coſt and 
charges; and creditor for all gone out of it, with the re- 
rns. 
co. Every tranſation muſt be entered in the /edger-book, with 
2 balance of debt and credit, i. e. ſo as that every article be 
placed on the debtor fide of one account, and the creditor 
fide of ſome other, making thereby equal debt and credit in 
the ledger; and where the perſonal and real accounts, con- 
cerned in the tranſaction, do not, in the articles belonging to 
them, make this balance (as they will in moſt caſes) then 
ſome imaginary account muſt be uſed to ſupply the defect. 
b. Thoſe accounts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in any 
tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, to be 
connected together in the ſtile of every article, as mutual 
and correſpondent debtors and creditors ; by writing in each 
of the correſponding accounts the name of the other, after the 
particle to in the debtor's account, and by in the creditor's, 
which connects the two; the name of the account, in which 
articles are written, with its quality of debtor and creditor, 


being underſtood as joined to, and fo is read before, the word 


to or by in every article, (though it be written only once for all 
upon the head of the account.) Then, after the name of the 
correſponding creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration of 
the fact; the date and other numbers being placed in their 
proper columns. Hence we find the uſe of the column that 
ttands within the money-columns, which is this, to write in 
it the number of the folio where ſtands the correſponding ac- 
count, with which the account, in which you write, is con- 
3 in every article. J. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. 
ef. 3. p. 7 20. | | 

To facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet, to 
ſerve as an index or repertory ; conſiſting of 24 leaves, each 
cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 letters; 
wherein, the initial letters of the perſons names with whom 
you have accompts, are inſerted, with the folio of the ledger, 
where the account is ſtated. J. Savar. lib. cit. p. 571. 

The more exact boat -· keepers, extend the index to the things 
or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as the perſons 
he deals with. Generally, it is the letter of a man's ſur- 
name, and the proper name of the thing that directs its place 
in the index: thus John Gordon is put under G; and claret 
wine under C, unleſs all forts of wines be comprehended in 
ue account, in which caſe it is put under W. V. Malc. ub: 
Jura ſect. 4. p. 27, ſeg. 

90K, or BOOK of Payments, a book wherein is entered 
the day whereon all ſums fall due, whether to be paid, or 
ieceived by bills of exchange, merchandizes, or otherwiſe : 
M the end, that by comparing receipts and payments, pro- 
"ition may be made in time for a fund for payment ; by re- 
Tn bills, Sc. due, or taking other precautions. 

0 models will ſuffice for the uſe and form of this book: it 
g only to be obſerved, that like the ledger, it muſt be on 
y 0 oppolite pages; moneys to be received on the left hand, 
ole to be paid on the right. 


Model of the page of payment. 
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8 Madel of the pare 74 the receibi. 

Mayo 2 i '0 TeC>Ive, | J. g. d. 
Remittancesf J.V allor, of the Lothof March, on Fits. 6⁰⁰ | 0 

Of Cade, for woel old the 6th of July. —— [Soso 

Of Dykes by bond of 234 of May 440i. —— —l,99 ol 6 
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Remittance of Price, of 234 of October on Page. | 15c|5j0 


The Caſh Book is the moſt important of all the auxiliary ones 
it is fo called, becauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor alt 
the caſh that comes in or goes out of the merchants ſtock Wh 
In this are entered all the ſums received and paid daily; thoſe 
received on the left hand, with the perſon's name, of 1 
received, for what, ſor whom, and in what ſpecies : thoſe 
paid on the fide of creditor ; mentioning likewiſe, the ſpe- 
cies, the reaſon why, the perſon to whom, and for whom 
the payment is made. —For inſtance ; 


Model of an article in delt. 
Caſh Dr. 


CY 


Recd. of Paul Simon for 2 tn of wax, fold the 
6th inſtant, 
A Purſe of 


Tune 29th, 1708. 1-7, Bu 


ieee 


Piece, of eight, L. 108: —— 1108 o| © 
L. 1108 : — : — | 
Model of an article in credit. NE Gn 
Cr- 
May 14th, 1711. | J. 4. 


Paid. To Tim. Hall for two tonn of Max, bought 


the 2d inſtant, 
A purſe of - L. 1000: — : — 


Pieces of eight, L. 300: — : — 300 of © 


L. 1300 : — : . 
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Better to conceive the nature of this boo4, it is to be obſerved, 
that in buſineſs where caſh happens to be an account which 
has numerous articles, 1t is convenient to keep a particular 
account thereof, in a boo# diſtinct from the ledger ;, and for 
this reaſon called the caſh-book. This is formed, in all reſpects, 
like the caſn- account in the ledger, with a debtor and credi- 
tor ſide ; in which all the caſh received, and given out is en- 
tered : either in a {imple ſtile, or in that of the ledger : but 
which way ſoever the narration is made, every article muſt 
be duly entered on the oppoſite fide of the correſponding 
account in the ledger ; with a reference to the ledger account 
of caſh : for ſuch an account there muſt alſo be, into which 
the ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular ac- 
count muſt be transferred once a week or month, as is found 
convenient; thus, in the caſh-bo4, the ſums being written 
down againſt them, write transferred to the ledger, and mark 
the folio; and in the ledger account, enter the ſum with the 
date of the transfer, debtor to, and creditor by ſundry ac- 
counts, as per the caſh-book, The caſh account in the led- 
ger, is neceſſary for the balance of the whole; and the con- 
venience of the ſeparate account of all the particulars, is, 
that we have them all together, in one continued account : 
whereas, the rule of the ledger being not to allow more than 
one folio for one account, till that be filled up, the account 
might hereby lie in ſeveral different folios. —//, Savar. J c. 
p. 571. ſeq. Malc. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 54. | 
Book of Invoyces, a book to ſave the journal from the eraſures 
inevitable in taking accompts or invoyces of the ſeveral goods 
received, ſent, or ſold ; where it is neceſſary to be very par- 
ticular, and to render thoſe invoyces eaſier to find than they 
can be in the waſte-bogk. The invoyces here entered, are to 
be thoſe of goods bought, and ſet to account of ſome other; 


thoſe of goods ſold by commiſſion ; of goods ſent away to be 


ſold on our accompt ; and thoſe of goods fold in partnerſhip, 
whereof we have the direction, or whereof others have the 
direction.. Savar. p. 575- | 
This bot contains an account or invoyce of all the goods which 
a perſon ſhips off, either for his own account, or for o- 
thers in commiſſion, according to the bills of lading; with 
the whole charges till on board ; every invoyce following af- 
ter another, in order as they happen. 
The invoyce book is only a copy of what is written in the 
waſte book, in thoſe caſes.— After the date, the narration is 
to begin thus : —Shipped aboard the ſhip—A.B. maſter ; bound 
for—the following goods; conſigned to for my account, or 
by order, and the account of—.Or, it may be begun thus, — 
Invoyce of goods ſhipped aboard &c. 
The deſign of this book is for the more ready finding out theſe 
invoyces, than can be done in the waſte- Bt. —V. Malc. abi 
ſupra, c. 2. ſet. 3. p. (. ; 
Faftor-Book, is an account of what a perſon receives to ſell in 
commiſſion for others, and of the diſpoſal thereof, —It is num- 
bered and diſtinguiſhed into folios, like theledger ; on the left 
hand ſide is written, in a plain narrative ſtile, an account 
of the goods received, with all charges : and on the oppoſite 
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ſide, an account of all the ſales, and diſpoſals of thoſe goods.— 
ſo that this is only a copy of the employer's account of goods 
in the ledger, in the ſtile of the waſte-book. Where a perſon 
does little in commiſſion, a ſeparate hot for this purpoſe is 
needleſs. V. Malc. loc. cit. p. 63. Savar. p. 575. | 

Book of Accompts Currant, is kept in debtor and creditor, like 
the ledger; and ſerves for accompts ſent to correſpondents, 
to be regulated in concert with them, ere they are entered 
in the ledger, This is properly a duplicate of the accompts 
currant, kept to have recourſe to on occaſion, 

Book of Acceptances, is deſtined for the regiſtring all bills of 
exchange, notified by letters of advice from correſpondents ; 
to be able to know, on the bills being preſented, whether 
they have orders to accept them or not. When they chuſe to 
decline accepting a bill, againſt the article thereof in the boo# 
they put P, z. e. proteſt ; that on offering the bill, the bearer 
may be told he may proteſt it: on the contrary, if they ac- 
cept it, they write againſt itan A; adding the date, or day 
of acceptance. And this, upon being transferred to the debt- 
book, 1s cancelled. 

Book of Remittances, ſerves. to regiſter bills of exchange, or 
they are remitted by correſpondents, to require the payment 
thereof. If they be proteſted for want of acceptance, and re- 
turned to thoſe who remitted them; mention is made thereof 
againſt each article, by adding a P in the margin, and the 
date of the day when they were returned ; then cancelled. 
The books of acceptances and remittances have fo near a rela- 
tion to each other, that many merchants, &c. make but one 

of the two, which they keep in debtor and creditor ; putting 
acceptances on the fide of debt, and remittances to that of 
credit, 

Books of Expences, a detail of the petty expences, both do- 
meſtic and mercantile; which at the end of each month are 
ſummed up, and make an article for the caſh-book.—/. Savar, 


$79. 
p } 15 2 being a ſeparate account of all the expences of li- 
ving, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs account, and alſo 
the caſh-b:o more diſtinct; the greater and more conſiderable 
articles are to be placed here particularly ; but the ſeveral 
ſmall articles, of daily diſburſements, only in totals: though 
under what denominations, and how general or particular 
the articles of this b-94 are to be made, muſt be left to ever 
one's Choice. All neceſſary to obſerve here, is, that the c 
paid out on ſuch accounts muſt be carefully entered here, and 
thence once a week or month, be transferred to the caſh-book, 
and to the profit and loſs account in the ledger ; which is 
debtor to caſh for ĩit.—Vid. Malc. loc. cit. p. 54. 

Book of Numers's or Wares, is kept for the eaſy knowledge of 
all the goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining in a ware- 
houſe. — On the left hand page are entered the quantity, qua- 
lity, and number or mark of the goods brought in; on the 
right, the diſcharge of the goods out of the warehouſe, againſt 
the reſpective articles of the firſt, Thus, 


of 1 | 4 bale of white pepper weighing | 400 1. | 
2 | A piece of crimſon damash————ells 3 
| March 1 | Sed to Charles Mitchell, 
Apr. 10 | Sent to Nichols of Briſtol. 


Month Book, is numbered in folios like the ledger, and divided 
into ſpaces, on the top of each of which are the names of the 
12 months of the year; January, February, Sc. allowing a 
whole folio, or what you pleaſe, to each month; and a dif- 
ferent ſet of 12 ſpaces for every different year. On the left- 

hand page enter the payments to be made to you, in that 
month; and on the right-hand page the payments you are to 
make. Make a column likewiſe on the left-hand of every 
page; in which, write the day of payment; and after this. 
the name of the debtor or creditor ; and draw the ſum into 
the money- columns. Vid. Malc. p. 64. | 

Book of Veſſels, is kept in debtor and creditor ; a particular ac- 
compt being kept for each veſſel. To the fide of debtor 
are put victualling, fitting out, wages, &c, To the ſide of 
creditor are put every thing the veſlel has produced ; whe- 
ther by way of freight or otherwiſe, Laſtly, the total of 
each 1s entered in the journal, upon balancing the accompt of 
each veſſel. 

Book of W/ortmen, is particularly in uſe among manufacturers, 


who have conſiderable works in their hands. It is kept debtor | 


and creditor for each workman employed. On the ſide of 
debt is put the matters given them to work ; and on that of 
credit, the work they return. 
Book of Cargo, or Loading, livre de bord, is kept by a clerk of 
a ſhip ; wherein are entered all the goods aboard the veſſel 
whether thoſe only for freight, or for ſale, or exchange ; the 


whole according to the ſpecification in the maſter's bills of load- 


ing.—/. Savar. D. Comm. Suppl. p. 965. voc. LivRe. 
Bank-Book. In cities where there are public banks, as at 
Venice, eee Hom penn and London, a book is ne- 
ceſſary wherein to keep an account of the { 1 
received from the bank. — See BAN k. ums paid to or 


. 


Book, abſolutely uſed, denotes the waſte- 


Book of Rates, is a book eſtabliſhed in parliament, ſhe 


BOOK-BINDING, the art of ſewing together the * 0 


The Manner of binding Books in Volumes, i. e. of gluing the 


Manner of binding Books. The firſt operation is to fold the 


| „ 
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journal or day- book. ous ſometime the 


In this ſenſe, it is they ſay, I have put dow g. 
my book: you ſhall hive = extract of 82 a ſum in 
var. D. Comm. T. 1. p. 569. voc. LIVRE. ee 
what value goods which pay poundage ar Ing a 
the * l. aer a n 1h." Ruff. T. 3; in bel. d 0 
CusTom, Dur, ToNNAGE, PounpDace, E. See al 
The book of rates annexed to the act of tonnage and 
made in the 12th ere of king Charles II. is ſublertbey © 
the hand of Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, then ſpeak wo 
houſe of commons. — An additional book of rates of wr Of the 
merchandizes uſually imported, and not particular” © 10 
the former; with rules, orders, &c, is ſigned by row 2 
Compton Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, We CY 
a book, and covering them with a back. See Book 
Binding is diſtinguiſhed from ſtitching, as in the lat 
leaves are only ſewed, without bands, or backs, 8 
We ſay, French- binding, law- binding, marble-bindin þj 
ing in leather, in wood, in parchment, in ſheep, in — = 
Dutch-binding is where the backs are of velom RN 
Italians are ſtill contented to bind in a coarſe thick g 
called binding alla Ruſtica, the inconvenience of which i my 
being liable to wear out without careful uſe, - Barth 4 
Lib. Legend. dif. 4. p. 99. 2 
No doubt, but the art of binding, is almoſt as ancient 2; th 
ſcience of compoſing books ; and that both the one and the : 
ther followed immediately the firſt invention of letters: 0 5 
LETTER. Whatever the matter were whereon men fut 
wrote, there was a neceſſity of uniting the ſeveral patts to- 
gether; as well for the making of one piece, as for the better 
preſerving them: hence the origin of book-binging ; for which 
in all appearance, we are indebted to the Egyptians that 
learned people, among whom the arts and ſciences began to 
flouriſh ſo early. : 
» 2 to Olympiodorus (apud Phot.) it was one Phil. 
latius, a learned man at Athens, who firſt taught the uſe 
of a kind of glue, to faſten the ſeveral leaves together : on 
which account a ſtatue was erected to him. 


leaves together, to roll them on round pieces or cylinders of 
wood, appears the moſt ancient ; though that of binding 
them ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral quires one over another, 
lays claim to good antiquity. The firſt of the two, which 
we call Egyptian-binding, held a long time after the age 
of Auguſtus ; but it is now diſuſed, excepting in the Jewiſh 
ſynagogues, where they continue to write the books of the law 
on veloms ſewed together; making, as it were, only one 
long page, with two rollers, and their claſps of gold or filver 
at each extremity.—J. Reimman. Idea Antiq. Liter. p. 243. 
See alſo the article VOLUME. 

The form now in uſe, is the ſquare binding; which is faid 
to have been invented by one of the Attali, kings of Perga- 
mus; to whom we likewiſe owe the manner of preparing 
parchment ; called in Latin, from the name of his capital, 
Pergamena, or Charta Pergamea, See PARCHMENT, VE- 
LoM, &c. 


ſheets according to the form, viz. into two for folio's, four 
for quarto's, eight for octavo's, &c. which they do with a 
ſlip of ivory or box, called a ding tic: in this the workman 
is directed by the catch-words and ſignatures at the bottom 
of the pages; ſee PrinTING. The leaves thus folded, and 
laid over each other in the order of the ſignatures, are beaten 
on a ſtone with a hammer, to make them ſmooth and open 
well, and then preſſed. Being thus prepared, they are ſewed, 
in a ſewing-preſs upon pack-threads or cords, which are 
called bands, at a proper diſtance from each other, and ina 
convenient number; which is done by drawing a thread 
through the middle of each ſheet, and giving it a turn round 
each band, beginning with the firſt, and proceeding to the 
laſt, The common number of bands are fix in folio's, and 
five in quarto's, octavo's, &c. After this the books ate 
glued, the bands being opened, and ſcraped with a knife, for 
the more convenient fixing the paſte-boards ; then the back 
turned with a hammer, the book being fixed ina preſs between 
boards, called backing-boards ; in order to make a groche 
for fixing the paſte-boards. The boards being applied, holes 
are made for fixing the boards to the book ; which operation 
is called drawing in. Then the book is preſſed, in order for 
cutting ; which is performed by a machine called a ploug®, to 
which is fixed a knife, After this the book is put into a preß 
called a cutting-preſs, betwixt two boards, the one 1yins 
even with the preſs, for the knife to run upon, the other 
above it for the knife to cut againſt. See PRESS. 
The book being cut, the paſte-boards are ſquared 9 
pair of iron - ſhears; it being then ready for ſprinkling, gild- 
ing, blacking, or marbling the leaves. The colours with 
which it is ſprinkled are uſually vermilion and . | 
which is done by a bruſh made with hog's briſtles, bot” | 
ing the bruſh in one hand, and moving the hair with the 
er. | | 
In the French-binding, a book is put in parchmant, . 4 
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| hment, the length of the book, is applied on the 
ſip of ent paſle-board ; fo, however, as that being cut or 
i Jented in the places againſt the bands, it comes out be- 


er the . : TY 
2 to the French binders; who are enjoined by ordon- 


nance to back their bott with parchment, on the penalty of 


wich teeth, to make the paſte take hold, wherewith the 


tify it. 
3 illi books on the edges. — The book being put in 
: the preſs between two boards, 1s ſcraped with a knife called a 


order to take out all ſcratches. ed, 
ſcrape 4 little yellow oker upon the book, then wet it with a 
little f1ze-water, and rub it off with ſome clean ſhavings. 
The gilding-ſize is made with the white of an egg, mix'd 
with water, and beat well together. 
wetted with the ſize-water with a bruſh, the gold is then 


Hr the cevers; though the ſkins uſed herein, undergo ſeveral 
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he edge of the p e-board and the leaves of the book to 
bang . this preparation, called indorſing, ſeems pe- 


o livres, and the re-binding of the boo+ : it is done in the 
reſs, where the back being grated with an iron inſtrument 
7 


archment is firſt ſaſtened; they afterwards add ſtrong glue 


; and after that with another called a ſmoother, in 
e Being thus prepared, they 


The leaves being 


laid upon it, and afterwards dried before the fire. When 
dried, it is burniſhed off with a do 's-tooth ſet in a handle. 
Blacking the leaves is done with fine antimony, the leaves 
being wet, and the antimony rubbed upon it, which is bur- 
niſhed of when dry. : 

On the gold thus applied, they anciently made ornaments, 
with hot irons of various forms and deviſes ; the practice of 
which ſeemed to have been retrieved in France about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and carried to a good 
perfection by the abbot de Seuil, and others ; and called by a 
new invented name, antiquing + but as the modern taſte ſeems 
rather inclined to ſimplicity, it is probable theſe antiquo-mo- 
dern ornaments will be dropped again. 

The headband is now added; which is an ornament of ſilk 
of ſeveral colours, or even, ſometimes, of gold or filver, 
placed at each extreme of the back, acroſs the leaves ; and 
wor e or twiſted, ſometimes about a ſingle, and ſometimes a 
double piece of rolled paper. 


preparations in the hands of other workmen ; yet there are 
ſome {ill left for the book-binder, and peculiar to his art: theſe 
we ſhall explain, in calf, as being the leather moſt uſed ; 
and, as being that to which all the reſt, with a little varia- 
tion, may be referred, — The calf-ſkin being then moiſten'd 
in water, is cut out to the ſize of the book with a knife. 
It may be eaſily imagined, that none of theſe preparations, 


except the laſt, are uſed in velvet, &c. wherewith boats are] 


ſometimes cover'd; in regard the water would ſpoil them. 
The cover is next ſmeared over with paſte made of wheat- 
flower ; then ſtretched over the paſte-board on the out- ſide, 
und doubled over the edges within-fide : after having firſt 
taken off the four angles, and indented and plaited it at the 
head-bands, - They then cord the book, or bind it firmly be- 
tween two boards with a kind of whip-cord, to make the 
cover ſtick the ſtronger to the paſte-boards and the back ; as 


allo to form the bands or nerves the more accurately: in this 


operation the workman arms his hand with leather, to enable 
him to pinch it the harderz and uſes a pair of pincers to 
bring the thread nearer each band. 
The h is now ſet to dry; and when dry, uncorded, and 
the leaves at each end opened, the he is waſhed over with 
« lictle paſte and water, the edges and ſquares blacked with 
ins, and then ſprinkled fine with a bruſh, by ftriking it 


either againſt the hand or a ſtick, or with larger ſpots mix'd | 


with vitriol, which is called marbling. 
| he cover is now glazed twice with the white of an egg 
beaten ; and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing-iron, paſſed hot 
over the glazed cover. | 
If the book be required to be lettered, they paſte a piece of 
red morocco on the back, between the firſt and ſecond band, 
o receive the title in gold letters; and ſometimes a ſecond 
between the next bands underneath, to receive the number 
ot the volume. | 
de binding, properly fo called, is now compleat ; and there 
mains nothing but the gilding work on the back and cover; 
anden as it makes a part of the b99#-binder's buſineſs among 
Ws, „though with the French, Sc. it is a diſtinct profeſſion) 
we mall here ſubjoin. 
prot i gilding beats on the backs and covers, In ordinary 
. erg, they gild little elſe but the backs; and the outward 
> of the cover, On the backs are gilt the title of the 
8 ws with flowers, roſes, knots, ſtars, &c. between 
2 5: on the covers are ſometimes added comparti- 
"ig, a, Sc. All theſe ornaments are made with each 
OM Ziding-tool, engraven in relievo; either on the 
aer eee as thoſe of letters, roſes, ſtars, &c. or 
” _n Cylinders of braſs, as the lines, embroideries, &c. 
1 og make their impreſſion by being preſſed flat 
ag and the cylinders by being rolled along by an iron 
. means of a double branch; in the middle whereof, 


t a 5 n 
9 ae fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis, that paſſes the middle 
their diameters. 


>" 


leaf-gold cut out near the ſize; 


9 apply the gold, they glaze choſe parts of the leather, 
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whereon the tools are to be ap 


lied, lightly over with - 
cil or ſponge ; and, when half. EE I In 


dry, lay over them pieces of 


| and on theſe ſtamp the pun- 
chions, or roll the cylinders, both the one and the other 


reaſonably hot, If the figures be large, and require a great 
relievo, as arms, &c. they are beat down with a mallet or 
hammer. — I he gilding thus finiſhed, they rub off the ſuper- 
fluous gold with a hare's foot; leaving nothing covered 
with gold, but the places whereon the hot tools had left their 
impreſſions, - J. Savar. T. 2. p. 13731377. Pic. RE- 
LI EURE. 

Ahaſ. Fritſch, chancellor of the univerſity of Jena, has a 
diſſertation expreſs concerning book-binders, de bibliopegts ; 
wherein he treats of the laws preſcribed theſe artificers, and 
the tax or price ſettled by the magiſtrate for binding books of 
every ſort in ſheep-ſkin, velom, & c.— The rates fixed for 
binding in ſheep, throughout the electorate of Saxony, 
are for large folio's 1 guilder or florin, 3 groſſes; common 
folio, 1 florin ; large quarto, 12 groſſes; common quarto, 
8 groſſes; large octavo, 5 colts | common octavo, 4 
8 duodecimo, 3 groſſes; ſedecimo, 2 groſſes.— , 


ritſch. Trad, de Typogr. Bibliapol. Chartar. & Bibliopeg. 


dif. 4. F. 3. 
BOOK-KEEPING, the art of keeping accounts; that is, 


of recording the tranſactions of one's affairs in ſuch a manner, 
that the true ſtate of any part, or of the whole, may be 
thereby known with the greateſt clearneſs, exactneſs, and eaſe. 
I. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. ſec. 1. p. 1. See alſo the 
article ACCOUNTS. 
By the tranſactions of one's affairs are meant either ſuch 
as relate to the perſons with whom we deal, or the things 
in which we deal; which laſt are either money, the princi- 
pal means of commerce, or goods, comprehending all other 
effects. 
By knowing the true flate of one's affairs, is meant to know 
what relates to every perſon we deal with, and every thing 
we deal in; that is, what every perſon oves me, or I owe 
him; and what quantity and value of every kind of effects is 
in my hand, with the gain and loſs on that ſubject within 
the time of the account, 
The art of book-Fheeping is comprized in the uſe of ſeveral books 
of accompts, partly etfential, and partly ſubſidiary. Sce the 
article Books. 
Books are either kept ſingle, as among retail dealers; or dou- 
ble, as among great merchants : for the firſt, a journal, or 
day- boo, and a ledger, or poſt- bool are ſufficient ; for the ſe- 
cond, there are ſeveral others required. 
All authors agree, that it was the Italians, particularly thoſe 
of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, who firſt introduced the 
method of #eeping b:oks double, or in two parts: hence, a- 
mong us, it is called The Italian method. 
In this, there are three books, generally held indiſpenſably 
neceſſary ; viz. the waſte-book, journal, and ledger : beſides, 
there are others, to the number of thirteen, or more, 
called /ubſerment or auxiliary books, uſed as occaſion requires; 
viz. the caſh-book, debt-book, book of numero's, of invoices, of 
accompts-currant, of commiſſions, orders or advices, of acceptances, 
of remittances, of expences, of copies M letters, of veſſels, and of 
WOrkmen. | : 
Theſe b are kept the ſame, as to ſubſtance, in moſt trading 
cities in Europe; but not as to coin: each being regulated by 
that ſort of coin which has courſe in the ſtate where they are. 
See Money and Coin, 


In England, beet are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and pence in 


France, in livres, fols, and deniers; in Holland, in florms, 
patars, and penings ; at Dantzic, in Tixd:4/ars; through moſt 
parts of Germany, in florins, cruitzers, and pennings; at 
Hambourg, in marks, ſals, and deniers lubs; at Liſbon, in 
rees 3 at Florence, in gold crowns, ſolt, and deniers ; in Spain, 
in maravedis ; ſometimes in rials or pieces of eight; at Meſ- 
ſina, and through Sicily, in ounces, taris, grains, and pic- 
colis; at Venice, in ducats; in Muſcovy, in rupees, allins, 
and grives: through all the ſtates of the Grand Signior, in 
piaſlers and aſpers.—V. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 578. ſeq. 
voc. LIVRE. | | 

Book-keeping, though chiefly in uſe among merchants and 
great dealers, is yet applicable with advantage to perſons of 
all other conditions ; as retailers, ſtewards, gentlemen of 
land-eſtates, &c. with this only difference, that the nar- 
rower their affairs and tranſactions are, the fewer books they 
need to keep, and vice verſa. The ſame ways of account- 
ing, which in great and diffuſed trade prevent confuſion, 
by an artful and regular diſpoſing of things, if applied to 
mean and narrow dealings, will create confuſion, at leaſt 
will give more ado than needs; ſince a few things ſhew 
themſelves readily, and are examined by mere inſpection ; 
ſuppoſing no other method but a waſte· book record 3 every 
corner whereof, in very ſmall dealings, the owner's eye 1s 
acquainted with, ſo. that he can readily turn to what he 
wants; but this, in larger accounts 1s impoſſible, which 
makes order, the ſtricteſt form, and much writing abſolutely 
neceſſary. Vet this one rule muſt be indiſpenſably obſerved 
in all caſes, viz. That a true and exact memorial of every 
thing belonging to the account be made, juſt as things occur: 


and 
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and if buſineſs encreaſe, ſo that a nearer approach to the in the © f whi ; 
qr of 8 be neceſſary, hs will ſerve as| be ſet. e e _ and in the other the CIecit 1 us * 
a ground-work, on which you may raiſe the accompt to For gentlemen of 1 oe 
what form you pleaſe. —But the leaſt a man can do will be — *. A e e ON neceſſary to be 1 
ſome part of the method explained under the article Books.] rative of all things as they occur; as rec ts ee 1 4. 
Of which all methods whatever are a part ; as comprehend- | every thing given and received ; ey, wy 10 Payments; L 1 
ing the greateſt ſimplicity in the waſte-book, and art in the] is done relating to any thing or perſon * ort, whatever gr. © 
2 n l with : out of which are to be made up, 20 1 n An ACC 
*or a perſon ina ingle ſtate, who has no buſineſs, but the | taining in a plain narrative ſtile upon the d 3 dae " ]y exp! 
— at certain times in a year a ſum of money, which] ceipts of money; and upon the credo 6, tor-tſide, all te. a _ 
5 — Manly qr his private and perſonal expences, a| and though there be ſeveral articles ee 8 all Payment: other 
p et-book 1s ſufficient. belonging to the ſame account, which are Fo kan together, The 
or one in a married ſtate, whoſe fortune conſiſts alſo of | larly in the waſte, yet they may be ſet do 3 den, 2 
— 4 as he has a greater variety of expences, he muſt be ſum: for example, there is paid 26 / r ere in a total Manut 
cars ul to keep an exact account of what caſh he receives houſhold furniture, all particular] none 47 is pieces of rinted 
an pays : and to make this account more diſtin and orderly, | boo, yet in the caſh-book there 3 no m ay h in the wal. Weche 
it wi = 1 to keep the particulars of the pay ments in a ſe- for houſhold furniture, &c. 39. A book. of Sen foi moily ; 
eee. k, and to bring them into a cath-book once a week, | tenants, where, in diſtinct places, ever cheers wit Vaſcoſ: 
in 2 s, digeſted under ſuch denominations as he thinks fit, charge may be fairly written outs one's charge and dif. Blaew 
as read, beer, fleſh, coals, candles, &c.—T hings thus brought Atile; and if it have a how of debtor 2 bi pra formali of Floren 
_— the caſh-account, may be again drawn into an abſtract, will be the more diſtin. 49. A ant creditor ſide, i Paris; 
: * total of each kind of expences for every month, | with ſervants and workmen &c 0 Fo Nr nl and the 
54 ates". al N 1 N er 1 with the names of] compts; containing an accompt of cattle rn 1 ta vi two ſer 
; and then in ſo many articles on the] ſtock or furniture, to k G > And Other 
3 _ _= 2 heads of expences, how 1t is diſpoſed of. . 3 ee e TG, ws * 
8 „under the reſpective month, the ſum of | the artificial part of f men 
1 _ 1 — in that — ; then will the ſum of | with every akon, with TH has de * 7 
n the columns under each month be the total ex- | be done in the ſ. ith hi Larne : 
re yo. that r and — Aggregate of theſe ſums the] allotting rr annie wag we ITS — Oy tenof 
xpence.—For artificers, handicrafts-men, and the] room compared wi # 5 TEE KO great 
like, ow 1 _ 2388 wb the expences of living, as muſt 5 e ee, e 4 
above ; bu it will alſo be neceſſary to make a diſtinct ac-| For factors or A d | ders. 
| conge = _ charges and profit of their buſineſs, which may] will be . Lr Wee . 
= 1 y e __ by an exact account of all they pay or owe] to their maſter's concerns, under their e 8 17.08 
—— 5 8 eee of _ ve with ſervants| which let them make a caſh-book in the 1 | The tr 
, wages, s upon their trade; and o all they receive] rected; alſo a beo of real : OP much 
. e; — may 33 keep ac- what real effects, befides . e Spain, 
N rials of their work, to ſatisfy them of | and how it is diſpoſed of; icul thr tion / 
the diſpoſal thereof, and ſerve as a check on ſervants wh wa teu aero ee ;n the. 
: of have been del d b f lex in the 
3 = g's 1 [ws * _ keep accounts for under ole” chnogs; „ 1 D u Ca 
O ey deal with, both in buying and ſelling.—| ing t 1 accord- a 
ah as _ was _ in ſome "dem, hn of * 5055 e c ogs of Bool. keep. app. p. 7, . 
wares, and make ſales to the value of a farthing or half- BOOK- SELLER | i | verlitie 
penny, theſe cannot pretend to keep orderly accompts; the] he print them himſelf, — Om 9 m 
= ns” cn! do, * to be careful that ſervants do not wrong] others, for ſale. See Book : e ee hxed p- 
em; for they have no account of goods; and if you aſk Bookſellers among us : iſh 
F . : 774 „are the : 'bli —— 
ON | gk 3 2 _ —_ they . go look, = ancients, whole office er Ani 1 
heir — nly have a caſh- accompt e LIBRAR II. Petty deal | : Amen 
which they are to charge once a week with the mone "1-1 in y centers, er nee e ware irect 
9 | ae y re- like our publiſhers, were ; y directie 
ceived, -— diſcharge for what they give out; it is not con- belliones ; — Statius — 25 2 =/ — 1 Ran 
. _ that they ſhould touch the caſh-box or till, oftner Stat. Sylv, J. 4. Carm. . v. 21. Fabr 750 2 3 8 privilet 
4 — . wy ro . 4 _ if they do, Auer frequently complain of the arts of 5e 1 Jord = - 
what they take out hafteſbury gives the ſs of a liter; evil] 
to know what was received. Beſides which, they ſh Id by b 2 cee ele a ed eee * 
received. which, they Hallers b. The publication of book the ob 
have a kind of ledger for the perſons with whom * 3 ye ag A ; Arg yon Wage race 
3 S | y deal; the taſte and diſpoſition of bookſellers : he G 8 
upon credit, in which they give every debtor or creditor an writers we find g je 5 ER oo TN 
| a ; | complaints of the difficulty of pro- 8 
accompt, with a debt and credit both on one fide, either curing book 2 e er - | ok trons of 
I | ers; 
N mw ep xl wee —— deduBtions, as the at — x Tore” Hig n — 2 8 yu 2 _ t 
another.—They may alſo, for | impreſſion of their works: at Ro! mne 
the ſake of thoſe, have a memorandum, or day- book where- works at Rams, the Arp wn of | 
3 . - f mart of , f the un 
8 rags of this nature are writ down, = then carried agg ey TE Py pb my 0 
into the other | i 
a f Argiletan 's habi | ty, whe 
F 5 _ conſiderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly deal in Cum fabi, eee Dn e er of: the 
a few different ſpecies of goods, as drapers, mercers, &c, th Vid. Schoettg. diff. de librar & bibliop. Salen mem. de liter Copied 
uſually keep a ledger for perſons and wares diſtin, without! T. 1 174. b Ch ; # . ditions 
any formal connection fi f th 2 „ ara, T. 3. p. 10. ſegg. Item p. 15. eff ; 
- Sr | or reference of the accompts, in their | Item p. 27, id. Martial. Epig. I. 1. ep. 4. v.1 by then 
everal articles; whereby there can no regular balance be The fairs of Frankfort d Leipſic are famous f the reſort tem: 
made. In the accompts of perſons, they uſe the f ann ee an Famous. e e. 0 | 
are * n perſons, they uſe the formality of of boo4/ellers, not only from all parts of the empire, but Hol- pan 
a * — creditor ſtile, which is mereſhew, without the] land, Flanders, &c. They have each their ſhop or ware. gain abe 
1 * pron ” rl regular accompt ; there being no oppoſite cor- | houſe, over which is inſeribed the name of ſome celebrated member 
2 ae a vc er. pere be * = their ledger | bookſeller of former times; officina Elzeviriana Frobeniana, wig oh 
es, it, contains nothing of t is; and is| Morelliana, Janſoniana err. A lik he taken ſome e pric 
ec IR which = — themſelves London PET to e that lanes bibliqolum, __ fake 
| ale We remains. But the worſt is, that| as if people could not k ſhop to be a bookſellers without ove tt 
ö „ allotting ſpaces for the accompts of wares, they frequently | a Latin e Even an 3 with bi- 4. 5 
1 allow no more than they ſuppoſe may ſerve for the retail of | bliopolium; and Moorfields may probably, ere long be ſur- 155301 
4 2 GA vg mon on ys ſpace ; and when this is diſ- | rounded with b:bl:opolia | : ; This ft 
0 poſed of, take a new ſpace for a new parcel ; which in a] Formerly, the offic of bookſellers : united _— 
F quick trade 1s not only troubleſome but confuſed, if there be] in the 1 IK. 2 e eee an liſt 0 wry; « 
1 jon dap —_ as p_ T rangers. i unleſs they carry it to the] learned book/ellers ;, moſt of whom were alſo authors. —Of late four bo) 
4 ” eee ee ity, dealers in retail, if conſiderable days, bookſellers have drawn their buſineſs into leſs comp?” F w. 
9 ee fo Fs -_ 2 come ſhort of the utmoſt pitch] and leaving the labour of compoſing books to one ſet of per- 8 
i} or art: 4 25 „they ſhould keep three grand books, a] ſons, and that of printing them to another, content themſelves t to pri 
lj wats go" „and /edger ; unleſs they ſhall think fit to join] with the gainful part; thus miniſtring to the republic 0 — I. t 
1 — re _ I 5 he waſte-beot to contain every] letters not with the head, or the hand, but the purſe on. OT ) 
. : * This * op, both what is ſold on truſt, and for In which reſpect, not to mention ſome of our own bookſellers, 4 p. 5 
if | _ 2 * an — ang may be made in one, by mark- the Vander Aa's at Leyden, Gleditich's and Fritſch's at Leipſic, al 
0 = * E 2 l "F itors on the margin, againſt every! Mortiers and Wetſteins at Amſterdam, and Halma's at WF, 
j| tranſaction of value, For the ledger-book, becauſe there are Utrecht e, though much below the Stephens's, Aldus's, Vaſco- elides, 
1 commonly mer! bee of debt to one of credit, on men's] ſans, Frobenius's, and Morels, have nevertheleſs acquireda J wet We 
Wo _—— by Was om they deal, and many articles of credit | fame.—2 Vid. Struv. Introd. in notit. Rei Literar. f. 17: 15. 2 0 
i | ob bars Oy 3 8 * wee x. of wares, they may keep the p. 930. Thurman. Bibl. Acad. p. 56. ſeq. b Labbe Bi oth. | _ 
|; debt and credit both on one ide, by double money columns; Bibliothecar. p. 233. © Struv. 15 cit. F. 38. Pp. 953. The his be 
| | | Vo 
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EC (of ot ſellers, is the G, or know- 
The ct TN fg of the titles, different editions, 
ledge of ; ſcarcity of books, without + cy to their contents, 
rices likes otherwiſe than as theſe affect the ſale of them, 
or by "pat Introd. in notit. Rei Literar. c. I. F. I. p. I. g. 


Lang In . Stud. Theol. Co I. memdb, 2. P. 98. eg. Sce alio the 
g. 


| OK. : 
A ui ACE with the book/ellers marks or ſigns, frequent- 
n 


: e title-pages of their books, is of ſome ule ; 
ly de ech in the laſt century, have no 
n wk nation either of printer, bookſeller, or even city. 
. arch then, is the mark of Raphelengius at Ley- 
7 and the ſame with a dolphin twiſted round it, of the 
2 tii at Venice and Rome; the Arion denotes a book 
__— by Oporinus at Baſil; the caduceus, or pegaſus, by the 
rt clins's at Paris and Francfort; the cranes, by Cra- 
me the compaſs, by Plantin at Antwerp ; the fountain, by 
Val + at Paris; the ſphere in a balance, by Janſon or 
Baer at Amſterdam; the /illy, by the Junta's at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons and Rome ; the mulberry-tree, by Morel at 
paris; the olfve-tree, by the Stephens's at Paris and Geneva, 
d the Elzevirs at Amſterdam and Leyden ; the bird between, 
1 ſerpents, by the Frobenius's at Bafil ; the truth, by the 
Conmelins at Heidelberg and Paris ; the Saturn, b Colinz- 
us; the printing: preſi, by Badius Aſcenſius, &c. Vid. Baill, 
gem. des ſav. T. I. P. 2. p. 91. /eqq. ; 
ji lers are a kind of agents, or curators in the republic of 


nu in many places, they are ranked among the mem- 
hers of univerſities, and entitled to the privileges of ſtudents ; | 
as at Tubingen, Saliſburg, and Paris a, where they have al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar and mechanical tra- 
ders, and exempted from divers taxes and impoſitions laid on 
other companies ®,—3 Vid. Fritſch, diff. de bibliop. c. 7. F. 1. 
ſeqq * Savar, D. comm. T. 2. p. 535. ſeq. voc. Libraire. 

7 he traffic of books was anciently very inconſiderable; inſo- 
much that the book-merchants both in England, France, 
Spain, and other countries, were diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion /ationers, as having no ſhops, but only ſtands or ſtalls 
in the ſtreets, where they expoſed their wares to ſale.—Vid. 
Du Cang. Glofſ. Lat. T. 4. J. 951. voc. Stationarii. ia: 
During this ſtate, the civil magiſtrate took little notice of 
the bookſellers ; leaving the government of them to the uni- 
verſities, to whom they were ſuppoſed more immediately re- 
tainers: who accordingly gave them laws and regulations, 
fixed prices on their books, examined their correctneſs, and} 
puniſhed them at diſcretion, —But when by the invention of 
printing, books and bookſellers began to multiply ; it became 
a matter of more conſequence ; and the ſovereigns took the 
direction of them into their own hands; giving them new 
ſtatutes, appointed officers to fix prices a, and grant licences, 
privileges d, &c,—a Vid. Fritſch. dif. de bibliqp. c. 4. b 1d. 
ibid c. 5, Thurman. Bibl. acad. 10. 

Chevillier ſhews, that the univerſity of Paris had formerly 


the ſole power of creating and appointing boo4/ellers, who | 


were to take an oath to the univerſity ; and were reputed 
part of the academical body, and as ſuch entitled to the exemp- 
tions of the other members thereof. They were to give ſe- 
curity to the univerſity for their behaviour, and produce at- 
teſtations of their capacity for the diſcharge of their office: 
the univerſity alſo depoſed and expelled them at diſcretion : 


they were obliged to appear at all aſſemblies of the univerſi- | 


ty, when ſummoned, and aſſiſt at the public proceſſions there- 
of: they were obliged to lend their books to be read, or even 
copied by ſuch as were diſpoſed to borrow, on certain con- 
ditions, preſcribed by the univerſity, If they kept any books 
by them which were not correct, the univerſity puniſhed 
them: they were not allowed to buy any book of a ſtu- 
dent without leave of the rector: nor were they allowed to 
gain above four deniers in a livre, by any copies ſold to the 
members of the univerſity, Every bookſeller was obliged to 
have a catalogue of all his books hung up in the ſhop, with 
the prices, as rated by the univerſity : no bookſeller, who had 
not taken the oaths to the univer ity, might ſell a book of 
above ten ſols value. Vid. Chevill. diſſ. de Porig. de Pimprim. 
. 4. Jour. des Scav. T, 23. p. 240. Savar. D. Com. T. 2. 
b. 530. ſeg. voc. Libraire. 
This ſtate laſted from the thirteenth century till the inven- 
tion of printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
rat, 3 Curing which time there were only allowed twenty- 
our bookſellers, two binders, two illuminers, and two ſworn 
-writers, or copiſts, — But from that time the kings of 
Sap began to take cognizance of them: Lewis XI. thought 
y 7 preſcribe ſome new regulations in 1467 : under Fran- 
— the bookſellers were brought wholly under the royal au- 
» hs 3 received ſtatutes from the king. Vid. Savar. lib. 
2 Fritſch, chancellor of Jena, has a diſſertation expreſs 
deli 28 bookſellers, de bibliopalis, but it is a jejune piece, and 
ee. - f. filled with paſſages in High Dutch untranſlated : 
— we : nd in it any way curious, is ſome queſtions and caſes, 
92 vol ellers and authors, which he diſcuſſes on the prin 
= k e Imperial and Saxon laws; as, whether any copy- 
bi 6 yo e due to an author, who has not been able to finiſh 
00k by . of che difficulty of it? — whether a book- 


3 0 0 


ſeller, who printed the firſt edition, be entitled to the refufal 
of the ſecond ?—W hether new copy-money be due from the 
bookſeller to an author on a new edition of a book? Whe— 
ther a b:4/cller may reprint a book without the knowledge 
and conlent of the author? Whether a number of copies be 
due to the author over and above the copy-money ? which 
he reſolves in the affirmative, —And Whether a boo#/eller may 
ſeize his books unpaid for, in a {tudent's cloſet? which he 
ſolves in the affirmative #,—Sce further concerning bookſellers, 
in the writers on Books and PRINT ERS. More e:pecially 
in Schoettgenius b, de la Caille e, Chevillier s, and others ec, 
who have written expreſly on the ſubject. 2 ,d. Fritſch, 

tract. de Typegr. & Bibliopolis, &c. Jen. 1675, 49. dis. 2. 

c. 0. V Chriſt. Schoettgenit df. de Librariis & Bibliapolis an- 

tiguorum. Lipſ. 1710. 4%. A notitia of it is given in Reimm. 

Idea yt. antig. liter, p. 60. e Jcan de la Caille, Hifo:re de 

Pimprimerie & de la libraire, juſque en 1689. Par, 1689 4“. 

An extract of which is given in Journ. dis ſcav. T. 17. p. 

467. ſeq. 4 And. Chevillier POrigine de I Imprimerie. Par. 

1695. 40. An extract of it is given in Journ. des ſcav. T. 23. 

P. 223. ſegg. Item p. 535.4. e Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 19. 
§. 375 607. & Thurm. Bibl Acad. p. 10. Item p. 56. 

BOOKING, among merchants, &c. the making an entry of 

any matter in the journal, See Book, BoOK-KEEPING, 

and JOURNAL. 

BOOM, in the ſea-language, a long pole wherewith they 

ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding- ſail, ſometimes alſo that of 

the main-ſail and foreſail, to make them broader, and re- 
ceive more wind, | | 

4 ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes all the fail 
e Can. 

Boom alſo denotes a pole with a buſh or baſket on the top, 

placed to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a channel; otherwiſe 

called a beacon, See BEACON. 

BOOT), Brodeguin, a kind of torture for criminals; to extort 
a confeſſion, by means of a boot, ſtocking, or buſkin of parch- 
ment ; which being put on the leg moiſt, and brought near 
the fire, in ſhrinking ſqueezes the leg violently, and occa- 
ſions intolerable pain. | OTE 
There is alſo another kind of boot; conſiſting of four thick 
ſtrong boards bound round with cords: two of theſe are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the two others placed one 
on the outfide of one leg, and the other on the other ; then, 

' ſqueezing the legs againſt the boards by the cords, the cri- 
minal's bones are ſeverely pinched, or even broken, Sc. 
The boot is now diſuſed in England; but ſubſiſts ſtill in ſome 
other countries, particularly Scotland. 

BooT-houſing, See the article Hous1NG. | 

BOOTES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 23; in 

Tycho's 28; in Bayer's 34; in Hevelius's 52; and in Mr. 

Flamſteed's catalogue 45. Their longitudes, latitudes, mag- 

nitudes, &c, are as follow: 

| © Longitud. | Latitude. | 2 


— 
y ons of the ſtars. orth. 88 
Names and ſituations of the ſtars %q 5 * F = 
= 10 g51 56128 11 26 6 
9 43 34,30 32 6 
| | 9209 51133 59 22 6 
Middle of 3 in the fore leg 13 37 50 26 32 81 4 
| Southern 14 51 57 25 12 47] 4 
F 12 26 1730 14 285 6 
Laſt of the tail of urſa major IR 22 34 2454 24 ©| 3 
= 14 10 50 27 31 38] 7 
North. of the leg | 14 59 00,28 641] 3 
11 oo 38136 33 10] 5 
10 
Inform. before the preced. thigh 14 27 131 28 307 6 
12 13 5 36 53 1607 6 
In the prec. thigh ie-43 4:34 41 31-5 
IR27 9 24 56 34 48] 7 
& 23 1 51 of 6 
I | 
| 75 | 23 26 3322 15 30] 6 
Bright one betwixt thighs, Arcturus 19 53 52 30 57 O| 1 
Preced. in the north. hand IR 25 36 39|58 54 44 8 
| = 23 23 52025 10 15 
In the preced. arm 2 37 32 54 39 20 4 
20 
: 22 11 1128 27 0 6 
Middle one in the hand IR 26 46 1458 55 33 5 
That following Arcturus 2 22 38 0031 45 14 
Laſt of three in the hand IR 28 14 0060 10 4 4 
Small one following the north. hand = 1 35 4658 55 $16 7 
2 
Preced. i the girdle 2 18 25 50142 27 57 + 
22 49 58135 613] 7 
In the preced. ſhoulder 13 18 18,49 33 O| 3 
Subſeq. againſt the ſhoulder 19 31 3342 8 245 
South. in the following leg 27 30 5 30 23 18;3 4 
O 
In the N heel 28 4 2127 53 420 3 


m,. o 55 28 22 41 324 5 

= 29 37 33 25 59 55 6 
That following the preced. arm 9 58 2 55 27 3 6 
| 23 my o 9| 


OL, * 20. 


iPpp Names 


BOR 


< Longitud. | Latitude | 
Names and ſituations of the lars, 8 wy North. 
© 


North. in the hind leg 
Againſt poſterior thigh, under the gird. 23 44 35 40.38 21 


In the hind leg 29 10 3 47 28 
Firit of three over the head 17 2 48 5 0 1 


20 6 5152 57 4867 


5 
E 
I 112 
28 27 43117 74 
3 

4 

6 


40 
In the poſterior hand 


29 26 4340 11 33] 5 
In the head f — 53 * 3 10 38] 3 
In the wriſt of the poſterior hand 29 10 2042 11 40 5 
In the extrem. of the ſtaff's handle /, o 54 3840 29 15] 5 
Middle over the head = 13 28 53,60 33 37] 6 
In the ſtaff, near the hand W, o 34 22141 54 43] 6 
Poſterior over the head = 13 17 58861 72217 
South of the middle one in the ſtaff / o 51 10145 4 7 5 
In the hind ſhoulder = 28 48 849 O 10 3 
WL o 55 340 916] 6 
a 0 
That follow the nar towards the crown 2 44 45146 49 30 5 
North of the middle ones in the ſtaff = 28 11 4453 26 56 4 
South. in the extrem. of the ſtaff 28 21 3657 6 z5| 5 
More north. 28 24 2757 14 405 4 
Another following this 1 o 46 9 | 57 14 46] 6 


BORAMETZ. See ZOOPHYTE. 
BORAX, a mineral urinous falt, of the nitrous kind ; chiefly 
uſed in ſoldering, and fuſing. of metals; ſometimes alſo in 
medicine, as an emetic and promoter of delivery. 
Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to have been known to the an- 
cients under the denomination chryſocolla : though M. Geoffroy 
gives ſome reaſons for believing the modern borax a different 
thing from the chryſocolla of the ancients. Vid. Mem. Acad. 
R. Scienc, an. 1732. p. 549. See CHRYSOCOLLA, 
Pliny divides the ancient borax or chryſocolla into natural and 
artificial: the natural, according to him, is only a ſlimy 


humour running in mines of gold, filver, copper, and even, 


lead; which being congealed and hardened by the winter's 
cold, becomes of the conſiſtence of pumice-ſtone. Plin. Hi. 
Nat. J. 33. c. 15. 

For the artificial, it is made by letting water run in the 
veins of the mine, all the winter long, till June; and letting 
the mine dry the reſt of the year.— So that artificial Borax, is 
no more than the mineral putrified and corrupted. 

The ſame naturaliſt diſtinguiſhes it into black, green, yel- 
low, and white, which aſſume their ſeveral colours, as well 
as values, from the different mines wherein they are formed. 
The moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of borax.; natural, 
which is crude ; and artificial, which is purified and refined. 
Crude, or natural borax, borace non rifatto, is a mineral ſalt, 
of the common form, dug out of the earth in ſeveral parts of 
Perſia, and found alſo at the bottom of a torrent, running 
in the mountains of Purbeth, near the frontiers of White 
Tartary : when taken up, it is expoſed to the air; where it 
acquires a reddiſh fatneſs which ſerves to feed it, and pre- 
vent its calcining. When in its perfection, it is ſent to Ama- 
dabat, in the territories of the Great Mogol, where the Eu- 
ropean merchants buy it. , 


T here is alſo another kind of natural borax, drier, and of a | 


grey iſh colour, like Engliſh copperas ; only differing from the 
former, by its being longer expoſed to the air. | 
For artificial or refined borax, borace rifatto, it was the Vene- 
tians who firſt found out the art of preparing it ; or rather, 
of purifying the natural: it is ſaid to be done by diſſolving it 
in water; then filtrating and cryſtallizing it; uſing, for that 
purpoſe, cotton matches ; about which the borax cryſtallizes, 
like ſugar-candy and verdigreaſe on wood. —The Dutch, after 
refining it, reduce it into little pieces, like tagged points; and 
it is thus commonly uſed. 

Borax, refined, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, ſhould 
be clear and tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the taſte; and above 
all, care muſt be taken it have no mixture of Engliſh allom. 
Borax is of ſome further uſe in medicine, as it enters the com- 
poſition of the unguentum citrinum. It is alſo uſed in the pre- 

paration of a fucus for the ladies. | 

Agricola ſays, there is a foſſil nitre, as hard as that whereof 
the Venetians make borax: in which he has reaſon ; this ni- 
tre being nothing but the Perſian borax above mentioned. 
What he adds, that the Venetian borax is made of the urine 
of young people who drink wine, beat in a brazen mortar to 
the conſiſtence of an unguent ; then mixed with verdigreaſe 
and nitre : is not only falſe, but is a miſrepreſentation of a 
122 in Pliny Hiſt. Nat. l. 33. c. 5. | 
M. Lemery the younger has made a great number of experi- 
ments on borax, by which it appears—That borax unites 
with acids both mineral and vegetable, that it abſorbs them, 
and together with them forms new falts of different kinds 
according to the ſpecies of acid employed. —T hat theſe acids 
incorporate themſelves in the borax as they do in alcaly ſalts. 
—In reality, the borax is itſelf a true native alcaly, which 
does not need any art oy decompoſition to render it ſuch, as 


the common alcaly ſalts do, That its action on acids is diffe- 


rent from that of the common alcaly falts, in that it is peace- 
able and raiſes no commotion, G c. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. 


an. 17 28. item an, 1729. P. 400. ſegg. item an, 1732. p. 549. 
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BORDER, in heraldry. See the article BorbDur ex 
BORDERS, among floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſtand 
the middle thrum of a flower, See FLOWER. abou 
BOR D-FREE. See the article FREE. 
BORD-HALFPENNY, or BROD-HALT PENNY 
paidin markets, and fairs, for ſetting up boards 
ſtalls, for the ſale of wares, 
BORD-LANDS, the demeſnes anciently kept by the 
in their hands, for the maintenance of their board or ww 
This was alſo anciently called bordage, See Demary pi 
BorDp-ſervice. » Wn 
BORD-SERVICE, called alſo BoRDAOGR, the tenu 
lands, on condition of furniſhing proviſion for the 1 : - 
board or table. Spelm. Gl. p. 85. voc. Bordarii, See lors. 
LANDS. ; 
Some Jands in the manor of Fulham and elſewhere, are fill 
held of _ biſhop of omar mg this ſervice, that the x 
nan ts pay ſixpence per acre in lieu of findin "WY 
their bord-s able, 4 | e 
BO R DU RE, or Box DER, in heraldry, a kind of a4; 
on the limb of a ſhield, in form of 10 or oi 
compaſſing it all round, and ſerving as a difference.” g. 
Tab. Herald. fig. 10. See alſo the article DIF FERRNcR 
The bordure muſt be about one ſixth part of the breadth x 
the ſhield. | 
Simple bordure, is that which is of the ſame colour or metal 
throughout; and is the firſt addition of younger brothers — 
There are others, componed, countred, ingrailed, indy: 
and charged with other pieces; which make different add;. 
tions for younger brothers in ſeveral degrees, 
If the line which conſtitutes the bordure be freight, and the 
bordure plain, as they call it in blazoning, the colour of the 
bordure alone is named: as, he beareth gules, a bordure or, — 
If a berdure be charged with any parts of plants or flowers: 
they ſay, verdoy of trefoils, If it conſiſt of ermins, vairy, 
or any of the furs, the term is, 8 of ermins: if the 
bordure be charged with martlets, the word is, charged with 
an enaluron of martlets, Ec, | 
BOREALIS Aurora. See AURORA Borealis. 
BOREAS *, a Greek name now in popular uſe for the 
north wind. See WIN D and NoRTH. 


* Etymologiſts uſually derive the word either from the Greek 
Bin, clamor, noiſe ; or from Bopg, e/ea, food; becauſe, 
forſooth, it creates an appetite, or becauſe it is good, for 
the fruits of the earth, which yield us food: others chuſe to 
deduce it from the Hebrew 6ir;ah, food ; or from beri, calm- 
neſs ; bor, purity z or bar, corn.—The ancients ſuppoſed 
boreas only blew out of Thrace. 


3 Mon 
tables, 2 


Pezron obſerves, that anciently, and with much greater pro- 
priety, boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, blowing at the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice : he adds, that the word comes 
from the Celtic bore, morning ; in regard their praicipal light, 
in that ſeaſon, came from that quarter, whence alſo the winds 
then uſually blew. 

BOREE, or BoureE, a kind of dance, compoſed of three 
ſteps joined together by two motions ; and begun with 2 
crotchet, riſing. The firſt couplet contains twice four mea- 
ſures, and the ſecond twice eight. It conſiſts of à balance- 


ſtep and a coupee: it is ſuppoſed to come from Auvergne; | 


others ſay from Biſcay. | , 

BOROUGH, Burrovcn, Borow, or BURGE, is fre- 
quently uſed for a town, or a corporation which is not a ty. 
See Town, and CIT v. 


Borough, in its original Saxon berge, or borgh, is by ſome | 


ſuppoſed to have been primarily meant of a company con- 
ſiſting of ten families, who were bound and combined toge- 
ther as each other's pledge. Bracton 1. 3. tr. 2. c. 19. der 
FRIBURGH. g 
Afterwards, as Verſtegan has it, borough came to ſignify 2 
town that had ſomething of a wall or incloſure about it: 0 
that all places which among our anceſtors had the denomina- 
tion borough, were one way or other fenced or fortified. 
But, in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo beſtow: 
on ſeveral of the ville inſigniores, or country towns of more 
than ordinary note, though not walled, See VILLAGE), K 
Box OU OR, or burgh, is now particularly appropriated to ſuc 
towns, and villages as ſend burgeſſes, or repreſentatives to 
parliament, See BuRGEss, and REPRESENTATIVE: 5 
Boroughs are equally ſuch, whether they be incorporate 15 
not; there being great numbers of our Engliſh r 
not incorporated: and, on the contrary, ſeveral corpora 5 
that are not boroughs ; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Kendal, &. 
See CORPORATION, Gc. . 
Boroughs, are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter, or fla Ge. 
and thoſe by preſcription, or cuſtam. See PRESCRIPTION, 
The number of boroughs in England is 149 3 ſome W 1 
ſend one, ſome two repreſentatives. See PART IAM — * 
Royal BoROUOHS, in Scotland, are corporations mow heir 
advantage of trade, by charters, granted by ſevera % 
kings; having the privilege of ſending e 
reſent them in parliament, beſides other peculiar pr 3 5 
Theſe form a body of themſelves, and fend comm! : 
each, to an annual convention at Edinburgh, to 


| benckit of trade, and the general intereſt of the gon. 


conſult the 
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BOT 


, - Engliſh, denotes a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or te- 
BoR ou K ugly places, whereby they come to the youngeſt, 
7 of che eldeſt ſon; or, if the owner have no iſſue, to 
in ee inſtead of the eldeſt brother; for that the 
a eſt is ſuppoſed, in law, the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelE, 


NT C. 
Gee — 4 or Head-BorouGcn, is the chief man of the 


- Hea 

N or hundred; choſe by the reſt to ſpeak and act in 
oo behalf. See HEaAD-BoRouGn, HunDRED, FRANK- 

Sec. | 

4 * berilhes, head-borough alſo ſignifies a kind of head 

onſtab e, where there are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſtants, to 
ſerve warrants, &c. See ConsT ABLE, Oc. ? 

BOSCAGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grove, or thic- 
ket, See WooD, GROVE, Sc. : 

Ir a Law Senſe, BosCAGE, Beſcagium, ſignifies maſt, or ſuch 

"luſtenance as woods and trees yield to cattel. See M AST. 

Among painters, BosCAGE is ſaid to denote a picture or land- 
Kip. repreſenting much wood and trees. See LAN DSZ. 

80 SCO. See ATTACHIAMENTA de Beſco & Spinis. 

BOSPHORUS®, or BosPoR Us, in geography, a long 
and narrow ſea, which it is ſuppoſed a bullock may ſwim 
over, See STREIGHT, SEA, O&c, 


| 


* The word is Greek, gocwopes, formed from geg, Bos, and 


Top9%s paſſage. $ a 

The name Boſphorus is chiefly confined to two ſtreights, in 
the Mediterranean fea, wiz. the Boſphorus of Thrace, com- 
monly called the frreights of Conflantimeple, or channel of the 
Black-ſea ; and the Ammer ian or Scythian Boſphorus, ſo call- 
ed, it ſeems, from its reſemblance to the 
more commonly the ftreights of Kapha or Kiderleri, from two 
cities ſtanding on it. ; 

be origin of the name is better agreed on, than the reaſon 
why it was firſt given to the Thracian Beſphorus : Nym- 

jus tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that the Phry- 

| gians, deſiring to paſs the Thracian ſtreight, built a veſſel, 
on whoſe prow was the figure of a bullock 3 and which was 
hence called og, bullock ; and ſerved them for a ferry-boat.— 
Dionyſius, Val. Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcel- 
linus, &c. ſay, that 16 being transformed into a cow by 
uno, paſſed this ſtreight ſwimming, which hence was called 
oſphorus,—Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoined 
by the oracle, to follow the rout which a bullock ſhould mark 
out to them; and that upon ſtirring one up, it jumped into 
the ſea to avoid their purſuit, and ſwam over this ftreight. 
Others ſay, that an ox, tormented by a gad-fly, threw it 
ſelf in and ſwam over; and others, that anciently the inha- 
bitants of theſe coaſts, when they would paſs over, joined 
little boats together, and had them drawn over by bullocks, & c. 

BOSSAGE, a projecting ſtone in architecture, laid rough in 
a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
arms, or the like. 

Boss AGES, alſo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond 
the naked of a building, by reaſon of indentures, or channels 
left in the joinings ; uſed chiefly in the corners of buildings, 
and thence called ruſtic quoins, See Quoin and RusTIC. 
The cavities or indentures, are ſometimes round, ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or beveled, ſometimes in 
the diamond form: ſometimes they are incloſed with a ca- 
vetto, ſometimes with a liſtel. 

BOTANY®, the ſcience of plants; or that part of phyſiology, 
medicine, and agriculture, which treats of plants, their ſe- 
veral kinds, forms, virtues, and uſes. See PLANT. 

The word comes from the Greek Bo7avn, herb; and that from 
Bro, of Bow, I feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on herbs. 

See PHY TOLOGY, r. 
The moſt eminent a among the ancients, were Hippo- 
crates, Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, c. — In 
the ſixteenth century, the ancient botany, which had been loſt 
a great. many ages, was induſtriouſly revived; principally by 
Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Matthiolus, Da- 
lechampius, G c.—In the ſame age a number of other hands 
were added to the oar; by whoſe induſtry, the art was firſt 


hracian ; now 


brought into a ſyſtem or body; as Geſner, Dodonzus, Czlal-| 


Ie; Cluſius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpinus, the two 
auhins, Plukenet, Bocconi, &c.—Others have come ſince, 
nd contributed to bring it Kill nearer perfection, viz, Morri- 
ſon, Malpighi, Hermannus, Ray, Magnol, Tournefort, Sloan, 

y errand, &c, See HERB, PLanT, Ce. 
OTARGO, a ſort of reliſhing meſs, made of the roes of 
the mullet-fiſh ; much uſed on the coaſts of the mediterranean, 

4 an Incentive to drink. Pancirol. Rer. Memor. P. 2. tit. 
ult, Shaw. Trav. p. 155. | 
he manner of preparing botargo as practiſed at Martegue in 
Provence is deſcribed by Mr. Ray. — The mullets, mugiles, 
are taken in burdige's, which are places in the ſhallows, in- 
Cloſed with hedges of reeds, The male mullets are called 


allettants : the females betar, of the roes or ſpawn of which| 


the botargo is made, thus | 
hey firſt take out the ſpawn entire, and cover it round with 
lt for four or five hours: then they preſs it a little between 
two boards or ſtones ; then they waſh it; and at laſt dry it 


in the ſun for thirteen or fourteen da aking it i ight. 
| s, taking it in at night, 
1 Trav. p. 396. ſeg. * 8 8 2 


B O W 


BOT E, Bor A, in our old law-books, 


recompence or amends tor an injury done. See AMEND. Sc. 

Hence Man-bote, ſatisfaction due for a man ſlain. Sce GI p, 
AESTIM AT10 capitis, &c, 
Hence alſo botele/s, where no judgment or favour will Acquit 
a man; as v. gr. for ſacrilege, &c. And lende our common 


phraſe to boot, ſpeaking of ſomething given by way of compen- 
ſation, 


ſignifies compenſation, 


Fire-BO TR. a F 
1 856 the art; ; IRE Hot 
Houſe-Borr F. — © RR 


BOT TOM-Nails. See the article Nair. 

BOTTOM RY, in navigation and commerce, the act of 
borrowing money on a ſhip's bottom ; that is, by engaging the 
veſſel for the repayment of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip miſcarry, 
the lender loſes the money advanced; but if it arrives ſafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with a 
certain premium or intereſt agreed on: and this on pain of 
forfeiting the ſhip. See ASSURANCE. 

BOT TONY, or Borox EJ, is uſed in ſpeaking of a croſs, 
which terminates at each end in three knots or buttons, re- 
ſembling, in ſome meaſure, three-leaved graſs. See Cross. 
A croſs bottom, is the ſame with what Segoin terms, creix tref- 

fle; and Baron, glibeſa crux: Gibbon, the better to explain 
the form, renders it Crux ad fingulas ejus extremitates in tres 
83 vel nodas, pro triſolii ſpecie, terminata. | 
e bears argent a croſs b:ttony ſable, by the name of Winwod. 

. Tab. Herald. fig. 11. 

BOUCH EX, of aurt, the privilege of having meat and 
drink at court ſcot-free, 

* The word is alſo written bowge, bouge and badge; itis mere 
French, where it ſignifies mouth.—The French Kill uſe the 
phraſe, Auvoir bouche a la cour, that is, to have table or diet 
at court. | | 

This privilege is ſometimes only extended to bread, beer and 

wine, —It was a cuſtom anciently in uſe, as well in the houſes 

of noblemen, as in the king's court, See MouTH. 

BOULD ER-W/lls, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar ; uſed where the ſea has a 
beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. See WALL. 

BOUL TINE, or BoLTer, in architecture, the workman's 
term for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt 2 of a 
circle ; placed next below the plinth, in the Tuſcan and Do- 
ric capita}. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 5. ſee alſo QUarTER- 
Round, Echixus, and QyoLo, 


BOUN D-MMafonry. Masows y. 
Hide-BounD. See the ade HiDtE-bornd, 
Haf- Bou. Hoop -und. 
BoUN DART -Calumn. See the article Col u ux. 


BounDs of an Eclipſe. See Ec LIPSE. 

BounDs of Lands, See ABUTTALS. | 

BOURGERMESTERS. See the article BuROGHIR-· 

MAlsTERs. 

BOURREE. See the article BoRExE. 

BOUTANT “, in architecture — An Arc-BouTAnT, is 

an arch or buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault; and which is 

itſelf ſuſtained by ſome ſtrong wall or maſſi ve- pile. See 

ARCBOUTANT, BUTMENT, BUTTRESs, Cc. 

* The word is French, and comes from the verb bozter, to but, 
or abut. | 

A Pillar BouTANT, is a large chain or pile of ſtone, made to 
ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. Davil. 

BOU T S-Rimez, a popular term in the French poetry; ſigni- 
fying certain rhymes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet 
together with a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes ending in 
the ſame words, and in the ſame order, See RHYME. 

The invention of the bouts-rimez, is owing to one Du Lot, a 
poet, in the year 1649. In fixing the bouts, it is uſual to 


Some good authors fancy, that theſe rhymes are of all others 


moſt new thoughts of all others. Sarraſin has a poem on the 
defeat of the bouts-rimez. 

The academy of Lanterniſts at Tholouſe have contributed to- 
wards keeping in countenance the bouts-rimez ; by propoſing 
each year a ſet of 14, to be filled up on the glories of the 


lowing one, filled up by P. Commire. 


Tout eſt grand dans le roi, Paſpeft ſeul de ſon buſte, 
Rend nos fiers ennemis plus froids que des glagons: 
Et Guillaume n'attend que le tems des moiflons, 
Pour ſe voir ſoccomber ſous un bras fi robuſte. 
Qu on ne nous vante plus les, miracles d Auguſte; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des legons : 
Horace en vain Pegale aux dieux dans ſes chanſons: 
Mains que mon heros il etoit ſage & juſte, &c, 


BOW, Arcus, a weapon of offence, made of wood, horn, or 
other elaſtic matter, which after being ſtrongly *bent, by 
means of a ftring faſtened to its two ends, in returning to its 
natural ſtate throws an arrow with great force. See AR- 
CHERY, ARROW, SB 

It is alſo called the lomg-bow ; by way of diſtinction from the 
crofs-bow, or arbalet, See ARBALET. 


chuſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the leaſt connexion. - 


the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and furniſh the 


grand monarque: the victorious ſonnet to be rewarded with 
a fine medal.—An inſtance hereof may be given in the fol- 


| The bow is the moſt ancient, and univerſal of all 3 
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BOY 


It has been found to obtain among the moſt barbarous and 


remote people, and who had the leaſt communication with 
the reſt of mankind, The ancients aſcribe its invention to 
Apollo, { 

The uſe of the baw and arrow was firſt aboliſhed in France 
under Lewis XI. in 1481; and in their place were introduced 
the Swiſs Arms, that is, the halbard, pike, and broad-ſword. 
See ARMS. 

The /ong-bow was formerly in great vogue in England; and 
many Laws were made to regulate, and encourage its uſe, 
The Parliament under Henry VIII. complain “ of the diſuſe 
„of the long-baw, heretofore the ſafeguard and defence of 
ce this kingdom, and the dread and terror of its enemies.“ 

3 H. 8. c. 6. 

y 33 H. 8. c. 9. for every bow of yew, the bowyers of 
London were obliged to 2 two of elm, witch-haſel, aſh 
or other wood ; and the country bowyers, three, —But this 
law was afterwards repealed ſo far as related to London; and 
(by 8 El. c. 10.) every bowyer was obliged to have always 
by him fifty good and able bows of elm, witch-haſel, or aſh 
well and ſubitantially made and wrought. —The be/? ſort of 
bows of outlandiſh yew not to be fold for above 6 5. 84, — 
The ſecond ſort for 3 5. 4 d. — The coarſe ſort, called [ivery- 
bows, tor 2 s. —By 12 Ed. 4.c. 2. that bows might not be 
wanting, nor the price riſe too high, every merchant who 
imported goods from Venice, or other place, from which 
bow-ſtaves uſed to be brought; was for every tun of mer- 
chandize to import four bow-ſtaves in pain of 6s. 8 d. for 
every bow- ſtave whereof default is ſo made. And (by 1. K. 
3. c. II.) ten bow-ſtaves for every butt of malmſey ; in pain 
of 135. 44. for every ton. | 


Bow, among builders, denotes a beam of wood, or braſs, with | 


three long ſcrews that govern or direct a lath of wood or ſteel 
toany arch ; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, and 
projections of the ſphere, or wherever it is requiſite to draw 
large arches. See ARCH. | 

Bow, is alſo the name of an inſtrument formerly uſed at ſea for 
taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſting of a large arch of go de- 
grees, graduated, three vanes, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade- 
vane, a ſight-vane, and an horizon-vane, —But it is now out 
of uſe. 

Bow of a ſhip, is that part of her which is broadeſt before: it 
begins at the loof, and compaſſing about towards 'the ſtem, 
ends at the ſternmoſt part of the fore-caſtle, 
If a ſhip have a broad round bow, they call it a bold-bow ; if 
ſhe have a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe has à lean bow. 
The piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is alſo called the 
bow-piece ; and the anchors that hang there, are called her 
great andlittle beter. See BOWER, ANCHOR, c. 

Rain-Bow. See the article Rain-Bow. 

Bow-Bearer, an under officer of the foreſt, who is to obſerve 
and take notice of all manner of treſpaſs againſt vert or veni- 
ſon; and to attach, or cauſe to be attached, the offenders, in 
the next court of attachment. 

BOWER, an anchor carried at the bow of the ſhip, See 
ANCHOR and Bow. 

There are uſually two bowers, called fi and ſecond, or the 
great and little bower, | 

BOW L-I/afjel. See the article W assE L-BowL. 

BOW LING, or Bow-LIN E, a rope faſtened to the leech, 
or middle part of the outſide of the fail in a ſhip, ſerving to 
make the ſail ſtand ſharper or cloſer, by a wind. 

The bowling is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, like a 
crow's foot, to as many parts of the fail; only the mizen- 
bowling is faſtened to the lower end of the yard, _. 

The bowling belongs to all fails, except the ſprit-ſail, and 
ſprit-top-ſail 3 where it is omitted for want of room to hale 
it forwards by ; and thence it is, thoſe fails cannot be uſed 
cloſe by a wind. 

When they ſay, Eaſe the bowling, check, or run up the bawl- 
ing; they mean, let it more ſlack. 

Bow LIN G-Knet, denotes a knot that will not ſlip, by which the 
bowling-bridle is faſtened to the crengles. 

BO W-Saw. See the article Saw. 

BOWSE, a ſea-term, ſignifying as much as Hale, or pulli toge- 
ther. | 
Thus, haling upon a tack, is called bow/ing upon a tach; and 
when they would have the men pull all together, they cry 
bowſe away. 

BOW-SPRIT), or BoLT-SPrirT, a kind of maſt in a veſſel, 
ſtanding foremoſt on the prow ; and reſting ſlopeways on the 
head of the main ſtern: its lower end is faſtened to the part- 
ners of the fore-maſt, and farther ſupported by the fore- ſtay: it 
ſerves to carry the ſprit-ſail, ſprit top-ſail, and jack-ſtaff. 
id. Tab. Ship. fig. I. u. 124. fig. 2. u. 16. See a0 the ar- 
ticle MAs r. 

The bow-fprit ſhould be two thirds of the length of the main- 


maſt, and its thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt : when it is| 


twelve fathoms five foot long, its yard muſt be eight fathoms 
two foot long; and the top-maſt of the bow-ſprit, three fa- 
thoms one foot. 

BO W-Staves, See GARBLING of Bow-/taves. 


BOYAR, or Bo1ax, a term uſed for a Ruſſian lord or 


grandee, See NoBILIT v. 


* 
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According to Becman, boyars are what in other count; 
called the upper nobility : he adds, that the Czar of Mac = 
in his diplomas, names boyars before waywodes, See W. 
WODE, . AY 
BOYAU, in fortification, a branch of the trenches 
line, or cut, which runs from the trenches to cover "Wig he 
of ground ; being drawn parallel to the defence of the 10 
that it may not be enfiladed, that is, that the ſhot fro 2 
town may not ſcour along it. W ths 
BOY LE's Lectures, a courſe of ſermons or lectures. f 
foot by the honourable Robert Boyle Eſq; in 1691; 8 * 
ſign, as expreſſed by the inſtitutor, is, to prove the . 
the Chriſtian gon againſt infidels, without deſcendi; 4 
any controveriies among Chriſtians ; and to a, 
— eh ſcruples, &c. a . aniWer new df 
For the ſupport of this lecture, he aſſigned the rent of h. 
houſe in Crooked-lane, to ſome learned divine within the dil 
of mortality, to be elected for a term not exceeding 
years, by the late archbiſhop Tenniſon, and others. But £ 
{und proving precarious, the ſalary was ill-paid : to . 
which inconveniences, the ſaid arch-biſhop procured x S 4 
{ſtipend of 50 pound for ever, to be paid quarterly; a 1 
on a farm in the pariſh of Brill, in the county of Bucks 4 
BOY LING. See the articles BoiLiNG and EBULI iro. 
BRACE, is commonly taken for a couple, or pair; and in 
this ſenſe is applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game; 
as a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, Oc. — They allo ſay, a * 
of greyhounds. See PAIR, &c. | ; 
BRACE, in architecture, denotes a piece of timber framed in 
with bevil- joints; ſerving to keep the building from ſwery; 
either way N MM 's 
When a brace is framed into a king-piece, or principal rafter 
it is called by ſome a /trut, . : 
BRACE, BRACCHIo, or Braſſe, alſodenotes a foreign long mez- 
ſure, anſwering to our tathom See FATHom, Me. 
SURE, CUBIT, Oc. . 
BRACED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking. of cher ronel 
which are intermingled. He bears azure a chief or, and three 
chevronels braced, in the baſe of the eſcutcheon, by the 
name of F:itz-huygh.—FV. Tab. Herald. fig. 17. | 
BRACES, in the ſea-language, are ropes belonging to all the 
yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, two. to each yard ; being 
reeved through blocks faſtened to pendants ſeized to the 
yard- arms. See Tab. Ship, fig. I. u. 11. 21. 50. 68. 89. 112, 
130. 139. | 
The uſe of braces is, to ſquare the yard ; that is, to ſet it 
| 9 to brace the yard, is to bring it to either ſide. 
o traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over-thwart,—To 
right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may ſtand at right angles 
with the length of the ſhip. | 
All braces come aftward on ; the main-brace comes to the 
poop, the main-topfail-brace to the mizen- top, and thence to 
the main-ſhrouds : the fore and fore-topſail braces come down 
by the main, and maintopſail ſtays, and fo of the reſt. 
The mizen-bowling ſerves for a brace to that yard; and the 
croſs-jack braces are brought forward to the main-ſhrouds, 
whenever a ſhip fails cloſe by a wind, See YARDs. 
BRACHIZAUS, or BRACHIAILISs, a name given to two 
muſcles of the arm, the one external, the other internal. 
BracnHizus Externus ariſes about the middle and poſterior 
pou of the humerus. It joins its fibres with the muſculus 
ongus and brevis ; and being externally tendinous, they, to- 
gether, cover all the elbow, and are inſerted into the olecrs- 
num.—See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7. u. 12. 
Bracnizvs Internus, lies partly under the biceps ; it riſes by 
a fleſhy beginning from the middle and internal part of the 
humerus ; and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part of the 
cubitus, by a very ſhort but ſtrong tendon : it ſerves to bend 
the arm. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 25. Hg. 2. u. 4. 
WY 
B A GHI A L-Nerves. See 1 . 
Coraco-BRACHIALIS, c Cor a co-BRACHIALIs. 
BRACHMANS, a branch of the ancient gymnoſophilts 1 
or philoſophers of India, remarkable for the ſeverity of hell 
lives and manners. See the article Gy MNo$SOPHISTS. | 
The Greeks uſually give them the name gymnoſophiſts ; though 
Clemens, Porphyry, &c. make the brachmans only 2 branch 
of the gymnoſophiſts, whom they divide* into two ſer, 
Bracmanes and Samanæi. F 
There are ſame in the Indies who ſtill bear the name, an 
live in the ſame manner as the ancient brachmans : the For- 
tugueze call them bramanes or bramenes ; WE uſually, bra- 
mins, a 
Some ſay, they derive their name from the patriarch Abra- 
ham, whom, in their language, they call brachma, or _ 
Others deduce it from the name of their God, brachma 3 w \ 
ſome again take to be the ſame with' Abraham: whence - 
tel calls them abrachmanes. F. Thomaſlin fetches - For 
from the Hebrew, larach, to fly or eſcape ; becauſe the l, * a 
mans retire into the country, and live in deſatts. 1 . 
author gives us another derivation, vis. from the ds 1 
barach, benedicere, orare, to bleſs, pray; in Tegar 9 we 


their principal occupation. _ 0 
Porphyry obſerves, that the ancient brachmans ſuccecdel 70 


BRA 


the order, by right of family; whereas the Samanzans were | 


viz, roundiſh, oblong, and flat on the ſides: it is divided in 
to three principal parts, viz, tlie cerebrum, or brain ſtrictly 
fo called, the cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata : the two 


lected into it: the former therefore were all of the ſame fa- 
, ff „che latter of various. : | 

Mm), achmans were perfectly at liberty, paid no taxes, nor 
* under the command of any perſon: they lived on herbs, 
pov and fruits 3 abſtaining from all animals, and thinking it BRAIN, in a more proper ſenſe, 
: impiety to touch them. The greateſt part of the day and which fills the fore and upper p 
an nt they ſpent, in ſinging hymns in honour of the deity ; NIUM. 
0. ing and faſting continually. The greateſt part of them] It is divided by a duplicature of the dura mater, called from 
Iiv 4 in ſolitude, without marrying, or poſſeſſing * eſtates.] its figure falx, into two equal parts, called right and left he- 
There was nothing they appeared to wiſh ſo earneſtly for as] miſpheres ; though the figure of the brain be pretty far from 
death; looking on life as a burthenſome thing, and waiting| a ſphere. It is alſo ſeparated from the cerebellum by another 
with impatience for the ſeparation of their ſoul and body. | duplicature of the ſame dura mater. 

This is the account Porphyry gives of them. -i It conſiſts of two kinds of ſubſtance ; the one Cineritious, or 
Kircher obſerves, that the brachmans held the opinion of Py-| aſh-coloured, ſoft and moiſt ; which being the exterior, is 
thagoras, relating to the ſoul and its tr anſmigration; and] alſo called the cortex, or cortical part of the brain : the thick - [+ of 
led a life in all reſpects agreeable to his: or rather „it was] nels of this is about half an inch, though by reaſon of the ſi- [1 
from the brachmans, that Pythagoras borrowed his opinions, nus's and ſutures in the brain it appears more, — The other, or 14 
his manner of living, c. PyYTHAGOREAN, ME TEM inner ſubſtance, is white, more ſolid, as well as more dr 
psychosis, Cc. | ; than the cortex, and is called the marrow or medullary, and 
The modern brachmans, are the ſucceſſors of the ancient, ſometimes the fibrous part, in contra: diſtinction to the other, 
and the prieſts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. which 1s alſo called the glandulous part. | 

Rogers diſtinguiſhes ſix ſorts of them; the J/2itnowa, the] The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the mi- 
Seidia, the Smaerta, the Schaerwaecka, the P aſenda, and nute branches of the carotid and vertebral arteries ; which be- 
the Tſchetea. | ; | ing woven together in the pia mater, ſend from each point 
Theſe are much converſant in aſtrology and aſtronomy. thereof, as from a baſis, little branches, which, being twiſted 
They have ſo great a veneration for cows, that it is ſaid, they] together into the form of a gland, incloſe the medulla, or- 
look on themſelves as bleſſed, if war, ws but die with the] dinarily to the thickneſs of half an inch; but in ſome places 
tail of one of them in their hand. They ſometimes make] make deeper ſinus's and furrows within it. Theſe branches | [10 
proceſſions of 400 leagues, drawing after them whole cities | make circumvolutions like the inteſtines ; each of which may 
and towns; feeding the people, when ſtopped at the paſſages] be reſolved into others, like, but leſs than the firſt. | 
of rivers overflowed, in a manner which is ſaid to be mira- This part, therefore, moſt authors take to be glandulous ; | 
culous ; by giving them every thing they defire, without | or an aſſemblage of innumerable minute glands, contiguous ; 


is that large globulous part 
art of the ſkull, See CR A- 


making any proviſton. | 


M. Marſhall obſerves, that whenever they write any thing, 
they put a figure of one in the firſt = to ſhew, as they 
fay, that they acknowledge but one God. They account the 
world the body of God, the higheſt heavens his head, the fire 
his mouth, the air his breath, the water his ſeed, and the 
earth his legs and feet. They maintain a pre-exiſtent ſtate ; 


and from that, account for the tempers and manners of men in | 


this: they alſo maintain the metempſychoſis, but in a groſ- 
ſer ſenſe than Pythagoras; believing, that the ſouls of ill 
men paſs into reptiles, inſects, and vegetables, for their pu- 


to each other, deſtined for the ſecretion of animal ſpi- 
rits from the blood, brought hither by the carotids, &c.,— 
Theſe glandules, Malpighi obſerves, are of themſelves oval, 
but by their mutual compreſſure become angular; and run 
waving within each other: ſeveral of theſe connected form 
others larger; and theſe again unite into others, from the ag- 
gregate whereof are formed tubes, of which the outer cortex 
is compoſed. —'T heſe little glands conſiſt of the branches of 
the arteries which bring the blood; of the veins ariſing at 
their extremities, which carry it back again ; of ſecretory 


— 


tubes ſecerning the animal ſpirits, and of excretory ducts for 
diſcharging them into the medulla : though theſe are too mi- 4 
nute to have ever been ſeen. See CORTICAL. [14k 
The inner or medullary part of the brain, conſiſts of infinitel | 
fine fibres, ariſing from the leaſt and minuteſt branches or . 
laments of the glands of the cortex; as is diſtinctly ſeen in 100 
the cerebellum, though ſcarce viſible in the cerebrum; theſe : [400 
receive the fluid ſeparated and ſubtilized, from the glands of 1191 
the cortex; and by means of the nerves, which are no more "i 
than productions of this part, diſtribute it all over the body. 
Authors, here, however, are divided; the generality, with | 
Malpighi, making the ſubſtance of the cortex glandulous, as 1 
above; others, with Ruyſch and Leewenhoeck, deny any 
thing like glands in it; and allow nothing but little cryp— 5 
tæ, or ſinks, opening laterally to the arteries; and thence Mi. 
receiving a juice already ſecerned from the blood, and tranſ- 
mitting it to the medulla. — This doctrine, it ſeems, is the 
reſult of anatomical injections and microſcopical obſervations ; 
but the other appearing the moſt conſiſtent with the economy 
of nature in other things, is generally adhered to. 
The cortex covers the whole medullary ſubſtance both of the 
brain and cerebellum; ſo as wherever the cortical ſubſtance 
ends, there the medullary commences ; and this in the ap- 
pendices, ventricles, interſtices, and ſinus's of the medulla, 
as well as in the external ſurface, Something medullary, 
therefore, ariſing from every point of the cortex; at its firit 
riſe, it muſt needs be exceedingly line and flender : but being 
joined with other parts of the ſame kind, it gradually thickens, 
and at length becoming ſenſible, conſtitutes the medulla ce- 
rebri, the corpus calloſum, the medulla oblongata, and its 
crura, the thalami of the optic nerves, the medulla cerebelli, 
and its production into the medulla oblongata ; which, with 
theſe additions, forms the corpora pyramidalia and oliva- 
ria, and is extended into the ſpinal marrow. And from 


niſhment and purgation.— They compute the world to be a- 
bout 3892850 years old; and ſeem to have ſome obſcure tra- 
ditions of the Moſaic paradiſe, Adam, Eve, and the deluge. 
They have alſo a notion of God's being incarnate, and living 
ſome time among men. „ n ö 
Their religion conſiſts in leading a pure life, waſhing away 
their ſins in the river Ganges, muttering over divers prayers, 
and doing ſtrange and incredible penances.— They burn their 
dead with much ceremony; and ſtrewing the aſhes on the 
place where the deceaſed firſt laid after his death, they judge 
from ſome figure or impreſſions pretended to be made on it, 
into what body his ſoul is gone; viz. if the impreſſion of the 
foot of a dog or ox, &c. appear, they give out he is tranſmi- 
grated into one of thoſe animals; if there be no impreſſion, 
he is then gone to the ſtarry region. : 
They have alſo abundance of cabbaliftic notions; v. gr. ſay 
they, the numbers 28,35,2,7 6, 3,32,31,—34429,8,1,— 
45,30, 33, written in the ſame order, in the ſquares of a ſquare 
figure, and your enemy's name written under it, while you 
wear it, he cannot hurt you, &'c. See Phil. Tranſ. No 268. 
See Bantans,” | +13 Q2-: ta | 
BRACH YGRAPHY, (from Boe, ſbort, and ypuP, 
ſeribo, I write) denotes the art of ſhort-hand writing, See 
' TacHyGRaPHy, 021 A646 $R-1 
BRADS, a ſlender kind of nails, uſed in building, having no 
— heads as other nails have. See NaIiI. 

f theſe, ſome are called joiners-brads, and are for hard wain- 
ſcot ; others . hatten-brads, for ſoft wainſcot ; and ſome ' bill- 
brads or quarter-heads, uſed when a floor is laid in hafte, or 
for ſhallow: joiſts ſubje& to war. k 

BRAILS in 4 Ship, ſmall ropes uſed in furling the ſails acroſs. 
The brails are reeved through blocks, which are ſeized on 
either ſide the ties, a little diſtance off upon the yard, ſo that 


— 


they come down before the ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened | the ſame medullary ſubſtance, both in the cranium, and in 1 
at the ſkirt of the ſail to the crengles. Their uſe is, when the the caſe formed by the union of the vertebræ ariſe all the yl 
ſail is furled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it may the more] nerves. See NRRVE; ſee alſo Corpus, PyRAMIDALE, Oc. i z 
readily be taken up or let fall. See Tab. Ship. Hg. I. u. 6. Though the primary fibrillæ, or filaments, when united, i 
Theſe brails belong only to the two courſes and the mizen-fail. | ſeem to form one compact body or maſs; yet Boerhaave i 


ſhews, they are really diſtin and ſeparate from each other ; 

that thus ariſing from each part of the cortex, and tending 

as it were to the centre of the ſphere, they firſt form the me- 

dulla ; that others, reflected hence and collected above, form 
the corpus calloſum and fornix ; and below, form the corpus / 
calloſum and legs of the medulla oblongata; that the like fi- 

brillz ariſing from the cerebellum, join with them: the re- 


5 lay, hale up the brails, or, which is all one, brail up 
the ſails ; the er of which is, that the ſail is to be haled 
Bb in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 

» In a general ſenſe, is that large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs, 
incloſed in the cranium or ſkull ; wherein all the organs of 
ſenſe terminate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to reſide. 
dee Tab, Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 4. lit. g. 4. 4. d. d. d. fig, . lit. 


4. 4. b. 5. See alſo Cranium, HEAD, Cc. | ſult of which juncture, is the medulla ſpiralis. And laſtly, 
he brain is encompaſſed with two meninges, or membranes, |- - that the like fibrillæ ariſing from the cortex, contained within 
called dura and pia mater. See MxIVOES, Dura Ma- | the cavities of the medulla, join with them, and add freſh 
d into der, We Sins Page bs A's | { conliſtence thereto, » _ | | B 
1 erf * that of the bones that contain it, [Yo we ſee the reaſon of the bull, figure, and poſition of 
OL, I. Ne XXI. N | 
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the cortex of the hruin, as well as the uſe and neceſſity of 
the cavities called ventricles of the brain : of theſe ventricles 
there are four; one in each hemiſphere, ſeparated by a thin 
_ tranſparent ſubſtance, running all along from the fornix un- 
der the corpus calloſum; and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the ſeptimm tucirlum : theſe two are called the lateral ventri- 
cles, -- The third is under the fornix, and called rima the 
fourth between the cerebellum and medulla oblongata. 

From the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the fibres of the 
brain are excecdingly minute canals ; that they receive an 
humour, infinitely the moſt ſubtile, fluid, moveable, and ſolid 
of any in the whole body ; prepared and ſecreted by the art- 
ful ſtructure of the cortex, driven into theſe tubules by the 
force of the heart, and from every part hereof collected into 
the medulla oblongata.—And this is what ſome call ani- 
mal ſpirits, others the ger vous juice; the great inſtrument of 
ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c. Sec SPIRITs, MuscLE, 
MuscuLAR, SENSATION, Cc, 

In the ſpace between the two hemiſpheres of the bram, under 
the falx, or rather under the longitudinal finus of the dura 
mater, is a white ſubſtance of a texture more compact than 
the reſt of the medulla of the brazn ; and for that reaſon called 
corpus calloſum, which runs along the whole tract of the falx, 
and receives from each fide the terminations of the medulla, 
interſperſed between the ſeveral windings of the cortex, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be a kind of baſe or ſupport to it, — The 
manner wherein this is formed. is ſhewn above: we ſhall 
only add, that on occaſion hereof, ſome authors, M. Aftruc 
for inſtance, inſtead of two ſubſtances, viz. the cortex and 
medulla, divide the brain into three; viz. the uppermoſt, 
or cineritious, which conftitutes the cortex ; the middle, 
which is whiter and denſer than the firſt, and therefore 
called the callous 3 and the loweſt or inmoſt, which being 


intermixed with radii or ſtriæ of the white and cineri-| 
tious ſubſtance, he calls the friated part: Aſtruc adds, that | 


the fluid ſecreted in the cortex, is conveyed into innume- 
rable minute hollow medullary fibrillæ, of the ſame nature 
with the callous ſubſtance, and contiguous thereto, This 
middle, or callous part, he obſerves, is not diſtinguiſhed by 


any appearance of fibres, but is uniform, homogeneous, ela- 


ſtic, and not unlike the pith of the elder-tree : for which rea- 
ſon, he thinks it may be probably conjectured, to conſiſt of 
innumerable cells, communicating with each other, divided 
by the interpoſition of membranaceous, flexible, elaſtic, vi- 
brative parietes or columns ; which being flowed over by the 
ſpirits, and continually expoſed to the ſhakings thereof, con- 
ſtitute the fibres of the brain. 

Now the ſecreted fluid flowing equally from each point of the 
Cineritious ſubſtance into the callous, muſt equably fill and 
diſtend the cells thereof : and left any place ſhould want its 
ſhare, proviſion is made for a ſtrict communication: not 
only by the apertures of the cells into each other, but alfo 
by the ſtructure of the brain ; the upper parts communicating 
with the under, by the ſeptum lucidum ; the lateral with the 


lateral, by the lata commiſfura ; laſtly, the fore parts with the | 


hind parts, by the crura, brachia, and roots of the fornix. 
"Theſe cells, he continues, being filled, the ſpirits will pro- 
ceed to the contiguous ſtriæ of the medullary ſubſtance ; 
which ariſing from the cortex, compoſe the ſtriated part of 
the brain: and theſe ſtriæ rendered narrower and ſlenderer, 
and paſſing without the ſurface of the brain, conſtitute the 
firſt principle of the nerves, Oc, | 

The other parts of the brain are the fornix, a production of 


the medulla: which, at its extremity next the cerebellum, | 


ſends out two proceſſes or legs, by whoſe juncture is formed 
a kind of arch, thence called fornix, which ſeparates the third 
ventticle from the two upper ones.— At the bottom of the 
fornix are two holes, by which the third ventricle has a com- 
munication with the others; that before is called vulva, and 
that behind anus. —The third ventricle, or rima, which is in 
the medulla oblongata, has likewiſe two apertures ; the one 
the orifice of the infundibulum, or funnel, which is a canal 
reaching to the glandula pituitaria : the other is a duct, 
whereby the third ventricle communicates with the fourth in 
the medulla oblongata, under the cerebellum. That fourth 
ventricle is in the form of a quill, whence it is ſometimes 
called calamus ſcriptorius. See CALAMUS, 

In the lateral ventricles are found the plexus choreides, which 
is an aſſemblage of minute veins and arteries ; and four enii- 
nences, the firſt the corpora ſtriata, the others the thalami 
nervorum opticorum. See CORPORA, THALAMI, Ce. 

At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third ven- 
tricle to the fourth, is ſituated the pineal gland; ſo called 


from the figure of a pine-apple, which it reſembles ; this] 


gland Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of the ſoul, See Pi- 
NEAL and CONARION. Behind the pineal gland are four 
eminences ; two upper and greater, called nates; and two 
ſmaller and lower, called tes. See MebuLLa Oblmgata, 
to which all theſe parts properly belong; ſee alſo each part 
under its proper head, NATEs, TEST ES, c. 


The veſſels of the brain, are nerves, arteries, and veins.— 


By turning up the brain, the origins of the nerves pro- 
ceeding from it, are diſtinctly ſeen : theſe are in number ten 


{ 


pair, viz. the olfactory, optic, movers of the eyes, pathetic ; 


BRA 


the fifth pair, and ſixth pair, called alfo th 

auditory e par — and the 4 Sultatorie, 
See NERVE. * 
The blood-veſſels of the brain, are the two i 
and the vertebral arteries.— The firſt piercing — 
ter, communicate with the cervicals, and proceedin = ma- 
ſend a branch to the plexus choroides; till arrivin "no, 
pia mater, and making ſeveral turns and ec ring 
thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the little glands argon 
ſtitute the cortex, — The vertebral arteries, paſſing th eg 
mater, go along the under fide of the medulla oblon — 5 
giving branches to the ſpinal arteries, they join in 4 2 


and tenth Iry 


called the cervical artery, which communicates with the ca. 


rotides by two branches, as before. The veins of the bye; 

do not run along by the fide of the arteries, as in other — 
of the body, but riſe from their extremities in the . 
whence they diſcharge themſelves into the finus of the yak 
mater, See CAROT1D, CERVICAL, e. _ 
For the great bulk of the brain, this reaſon may be aſſi ned: 
v. that on account of the exceeding ſubtility and fneneß f 
the animal ſpirits, and the ſlowneſs in which their 8 

muſt be effected; together with the great quantity of * 
required in diſcharging the animal functions; there e 
neceſſity be an infinite number of glands to ſeparate and 4 

pare them. From the ſame principle, we ſee why the faves 
is much bigger in men than in other animals; and in other ani 

mals, why ceteris paribus, it is generally biggeſt in thoſe which 
diſcover the greateſt ſhare of ſagacity, v. gr. in monkeys: 
by reaſon a conſiderable ſtock of animal ſpitits is to be en. 
ployed in the affairs of cogitation, memory, c. Accor. 
dingly, anatomiſts obſerve, that in fools the brain is fmaller 
(ceteris paribus) than in men of ſenſe :. this, ſome may ac- 
count for, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of the folly ; a ſufficient 
ſtock of ſpirits being wanting to reaſon ſtrongly : and other 
from the ceconomy of nature, which proportianed the ſtock 
of ſpirits to the expence that would be required. 

From the texture, diſpoſition, and tone of the fibres of the 
brain, philoſophers ordinarily account for the phænomena of 
ſenſation and imagination. See SENSATION and IuAdi- 
NATION. Dr. Aſtrue goes further, and from the 

between the fibres of the brain, and thoſe of muſical inſtru- 
ments, ſolves the phenomena of judgment and reaſoning, 
and the defects and perſections of both. He lays it down as 
an axiom, that every ſimple idea is produced by the ofcilla- 
tion of one determinate fibre; and every compound idea 
from cotemporary vibrations of ſeveral fibres; that the greater 
or leſs degree of evidence follows the greater or leſs force 
where the fibre oſcillates. Hence he proceeds toſhew, that 
the affirmation or negation of any propoſition, conſiſts in 
the equal or unequal number of vibrations, which the mov- 
ing fibres, repreſenting the two parts of the propoſition, 
make in the fame time: i. e. if the vibrations of the fi- 
bre that gives the idea of the ſubject, and thoſe of the fibre 
which gives the idea of the attribute of à propoſition, be 
iſochronal, or make an equal number of vibrations in the 
ſame time, we are determined to the affirmation of the pro- 
poſition ; if heterochronal, or the vibrations be unequal, the 
ſoul will be determined to a negation, Cc. Hence reſult 


conſonant, diflonant, and harmonical fibres, &c.—The evi- 


dence and certainty of a judgment, whether affirmative or 
D he deduces from the greater or leſs conſonance or 
diſſonance of the fibres of the ſubject and attribute; and a 
right or wrong judgment from the natural or depraved tone 
of the fibres of the brain. | 

Hence he takes occaſion to obſerve, that. the fibres of the 
brain, from their analogy to thoſe of muſical inftruments, 


may be perverted ſeveral ways; viz. by being rendered too 


dry or too moiſt, too ſtiff or too lax, c. In a phrenſy, he 
thinks the fibres too dry, and too much — the 
heat of the blood, &c. In a mania, theſe fibres he thinks too 
rigid, as well as too dry and diſtended. In a le „ they 
are too much ſoftened by phlegm ; in idiocy, or fooliſ 
they are ſometimes too ſoft, and ſometimes too hard. Laſtly, 
he thinks that in melancholy, by the repeated ſucceſſive i- 
brations which the attentive meditation of a thing inducs, 
two or more fibres, which of themſelves exhibit difimilar 
and unequal ideas, are (the other parts remaining ſound) len- 
ſibly brought to an ĩſochroniſm: ſo as the ſoul judging well in 
other reſpects, yet in this always makes a falſe judgment. der 
JUDGMENT. ANGER 
he brain does not appear abſolutely neceſſary to animal life. 
We have ſeveral inſtances in authors of children brought 
forth alive, and ſurviving their birth for ſome time, without 
any brain: and there are anatomical inſtances, of animals fur- 
viving the loſs of their brain. Of the firſt kind, we hav 
a hiſtory from Paris, of a child delivered at maturity, ©" 
living four days, not only without a brain, but even à ne. 
inſtead of both which, was a maſs of fleſh like liver 
M. Denys gives another inſtance, of a child born in 8073 
which, fotting aſide. the head, was well formed, 19 
out any brain, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata: lt C 
not any cavity for a brain, the ſkull, if ſuch it might E 
called, being ſolid : nor was this any way con * * 
vertebræ; ſo that the marrow in the ſpine had no cim 
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2 the optic nerves terminated in the 
niente 2 Das 8 a third inſtance, in 1695, 
ſolid * 10 was neither cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
r nor even ſpinal marrow; the cavity that ſhould 
oblongats being extremely ſhallow, and tull of a black livid 
2 like congealed blood: he adds, this was the third 
222 the kind he had met with. Dr. Preſton, indeed, 
_ * * M. du Verney found here a ſpinal marrow, 
if much leſs ae Bo than ordinary : in which, 


n viz. the cortical and fibrous part, as in the 
two 


i | e takes, this to be a brain itſelf, as much as 
N de all 1 more ſo, being more neceſſary to life, 
. re ſenſible, than either the brain or cerebellum: a 
2 . compreſſion in the firſt being always mortal; not 
m_ the latter; as appears from the experiments of M. du 
* and M. Chirac; the firſt of whom took out the 

4 4 cerebellum of a pigeon; notwithſtanding which it 
L ed ſought food, had ſenſe, and performed the common 
* gions of life: the latter took out the brain from a dog, 
= it lived; upon taking out the cerebellum, it died; but blow- 
bake the lungs, he obſerves, he could keep the animal 
ale an hour after the loſs of the cerebellum. Upon ſepa- 

ting the medulla oblongata of another dog from the ſpinal 
x _ and removing it with the brain and cerebellum, he 
hope the dog alive by blowing into the 5 gs which 
— be added, many inſtances given by Mr. Boyle, not only 

f ind living a long time after the ſeparation of the head 
bom the body, but even of the copulation and impregnation of 
ſome inſects under thoſe cirour ces: whence it, appears, 
that the ſpinal marrow is ſufficient, on occaſion, for the bu- 
ſineſs of ſenſation, motion, ſecretion of animal ſpirits, ec. 
Traces of the BRAIN. See TRACE, 


ſeparated from the farina or flower, by a ſieve or boulter. 
See FARINA, c. Pak | 
Of ri it is that ſtarch-makers make their ſtarch; 
which is nothing elſe but the fæcula remaining at the bottom 
of the veſſels, wherein the bran has been ſteeped in water. 
See STARCH, 


ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the head or crown 
hereof, See TREE. | 
* The word, according to Salmaſius, comes from the Latin 
branca; in the lower Latin, they faid barga : others derive 
it from brachium, an arm; and others from branchie, the 
 _ gill of fiſhes. | | 
The branches of trees, ſome have obſerved, almoſt conſtantly 
toſhoot from the trunk at an angle of 45 degrees: the reaſon is, 
that the whole ſpreading being generally confined within an 
angle of go degrees, as the moſt becoming and uſeful diſpoſi- 
tion ; that ſpace could not be well filled up any other way, 
than by forming all the interſections which the ſhoots and 
branches make, with angles of 45 degrees only. A ſtrong ar- 
gument, that the plaſtic powers of matter, are under the gui- 
dance of a wiſe Being! ; | 
Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds : 
IV d Bu Ax ck, according to Quintiny, is ſuch a one; as ſhoot- 
ing out from a cut of the preceding year, is naturally of a 
conſiderable thickneſs. | 
Fruit B Ax ch, is that which ſhoots out of a moderate length 
and breadth from the fame cut or pruning.— Fruit. branches, 
he adds, have large eyes and are very near each other. 
BR AN cRH Half dad, is that which being too ſlender for a 
wo24-branch, and too big for a fruit- branch, is cut off, at the 
length of two or three inches 'to make it produce a better 
ſhoot, whether wood or fruit, 
Sur ids WWoed-BRANCHEs, are ſuch as come contrary to the; 
order of nature ; or otherwiſe than from cuts of the preceed- 
ing year ; or which coming on ſuch cuts, are big in the place 
where the ſhould be mail 
To underſtand this order of nature, it muſt be obſerved, 
I. That branches ſhould never come, except on thoſe of the 
cut; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other parts are 
ſpurious. 2. The order of the new branches is, if there 
more than one, that the extreme branch be thicker and 
onger than that immediately under it ; and this bigger and 
longer again than the third, &c. Hence, if any be big 
where it ſhould be ſmall, it is called ſpurious. * ; 
reare, however, ſome exceptions : in trees that are vi- 
Sorous, and yet bear a handſome figure, there cannot well be 
too many fruit-branches provided they make no confuſion; 
but for wood-branches, there ſhould not ordinarily be above 
one ſuffered to grow, of the ſeveral which ſhoot from each 
cut of the preceding year. See PRUNING. | 
Bus of ANCHES. See the article ENGRAFTING. 
RANCHES of Ogives, the reins or arches of Gothic vaults; 
which traverſing from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe, 
m a croſs between the other arches which make the ſides of 
Oc, Pare, whereof thoſe arches are diagonals. See VAULT, 
VE, C. | ; 
BAxcues of a Bridle, in the manage, are two crooked pieces 
2 GY ſupport the mouth-bit, the chain, and the curb, 


I 


| 


BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat, ground, 


— - 


other to the reins ; ſerving to keep the horſe's head unde: 
command, See BI and BRIDTLE. 

What way ſoe ver the branches of the bit incline, the horſe's 
mouth goes to the contrary, The duke of Newcaſtle is 
very particular on the head of branches ; explaining their ſe- 


veral kinds, and their effects, which are reducible to thoſe 


of a lever.— The branch is always to be accommodated to 


the deſign, either of bringing in, or raiſing a horſe's head, 
and to the neceſſary degree; accordingly, we have ſtrong and 
hardy branches, gentle branches, rude branches, &c. 1 

With regard to their form and ſtructure, branches are either 
ſtreight, in form of a piſtol, for young horſes to form their 
mouth; or, after the conſtable of France's faſhion, for horſes 
that already carry the head well: others are in form of a 


N gigot or leg; others of a bent knee; others in the French 


faſhion, Sc. 


Theſe are laws in the manage, 1. That the farther the 
branch is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will 
have. 2. That ſhort branches, ceteris paribus, are ruder, and 
their effects more ſudden than thoſe of longer. 3. That 


the branch is to be proportioned to the length of the horſe's 
neck. 


BRANCHED Velvet. See the article VELVET. 
BRANCH IA, Pana, a name given by the ancient natu- 


raliſts to the gills of fiſhes ; which are parts compoſed of car- 
tilages and membranes, in form of leaves; and ſerving inſtead 
of lungs to perſpire by,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig: 14. See 
alſo the article GIL Ls. 

The branthia, Galen obſerves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and vapours, but too fine to give 
paſſage to water. Pliny held, that fiſhes reſpired by their 
gills ; but obſerves that Ariſtotle was of another opinion: to 


whom we may add, among the moderns, Dr. Needham. See 
Fisk and ResPiRaTiION. | 


BRAND Y, properly denotes a proof-ſpirit, obtained by ſim- 


BRANC H“, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part, which | 


ich are faſtened on one fide to the head ſtall, on the 


ple diſtillation from real wines, or fermented juices of grapes. 
| 


ee Wine, SplrIT, SG. 
The veſſels uſed herein, are uſually of copper: and ſome di- 
ſtillers, to cool the liquor more readily, make the neck of the 
matraſs, which is very long, and winding like a ſerpent, paſs 
through a veſſel of cold water. See SERPENTINE, Sc. 


To diftil BRANDY, they fill the cucurbit half full of the liquor 


from which it is to be drawn; and raiſe it with a little 
fire, till about one ſixth part be diſtilled ; or till they per- 


ceive that what falls into the receiver is not at all inflam- - 


mable. 


The liquor thus diſtilled the firſt time, is called brangy; 
which ſpirit, purified by another, or ſeveral more diſtillations, 
is what we call ſpirit of wine rettified. — The ſecond diſtilla- 
tion is made in balneo mariz, and in a glaſs cucurbit; and 
the liquor put therein, diſtilled to about one half the quantity; 
which half is further rectiſied, as long as the operator thinks 
fit. See DISTILLATION, RECTIFICATION, Ec. 

To abridge theſe ſeveral diſtillations, which are long and 
troubleſome, they have invented a chymical inſtrument, 
whereby the rectification of ſpirit of wine is performed, at 
one ſingle diſtillation : the deſcription and figure of which 
inſtrument may be ſeen in Glaſer's Chymiſtry. 

To try the goodneſs of rectified ſpirit of wine, it muſt be 


_ lighted into a blaze: if then it conſumes wholly, without 


leaving any impurity behind; or, which is ſurer ſtill, if af- 
ter putting a little gun-powder in the bottom of the ſpirit, 
the gun-powder take fire when the ſpirit is conſumed, the li- 
nor is good. | | 
"hoſe who deal in brandy, (we ſpeak only of that made 
with wine) chuſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch as 
will bear the teſt or proof; i. e. ſuch as in pouring into a 


glaſs, forms, a-top of it, a little white lather, which, as it 


diminiſhes, makes a circle, called by the French brandy mer- 
chants, the chapelet, by the Engliſh the bead or bubble ; there 
being no brandy but that well deflegmated, and which re- 
tains no ſuperfluous humidity, wherein the bead will be en- 
tirely formed, 1 v 

The chief uſe of brandy, is as a drink ; eſpecially in the cold 
northern countries ; among the negroes in Guinea, who ſell 
one another for a. few bottles of brandy; and among the 


ſavages of Canada, and other parts of north America, who 


are infinitely fond of it. It is of ſome uſe too in medicine; 
being ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves; and in dying, when 
raiſed into rectified ſpirit of wine; being accounted one of 


the dyers non-colouring drugs. See DyinG, 


The greateſt part of the brandies in uſe, and thoſe too, the 
beſt, are prepared in France: of the French brandies, thoſe 
of Bourdeaux, Rochel, Cognac, Nants, and Poitou are the 
moſt eſteemed ; as being of a better taſte, finer and ſtronger, 
and enduring the bubble-preof longer than any of the reſt : 
thoſe of Anjou, Touraine, and Orleans, claim the ſecond 


place. They are chiefly ſent to Paris and Flanders by the 


river Loire, ng | 

Brandy makes a very conſiderable article in the French com- 

merce : the number of foreign veſſels, wherewith all their 

ports are full in time of peace, and which are loaden, in 

good meaſure, with brandy, is E 1 . 
iſhes | r annum, an urdeaux above 

niſhes 17 4000 gallons pe , _— 
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Cherry-BRANDY. See the article CHERRY. 
BRASIL. See the article BRAZIL. | 
BRASS, a factitious metal, compoſed of copper fuſed with 


after melting twice, it is no longer in a condition to bear the 


the quality and goodneſs of the copper. See CAN NON. 


Corinthian BR Ass, @s Corinthium, has been famous in all antiqui- 


Br Ass wire, See the article WIRE. 
BRAVA Pareira. See PAREIRA brava, | 
BRAZIL, or BRASIL, an American wood, commonly ſup- 


name many years before the diſcovery of the country. V. 


_ crooked and knotty : its lowers, which are of a beautiful 


wood, a trunk, which before was the thickneſs of a man, is 


EMA: 

twice as much; the other places in proportion, The Dutch 
take off their hands almoſt as much as all the reſt of Europe. 
Poland and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 
cuſtomers ; theſe preferring the corn brandies of their own 
countries, made of grains, to the wine brandies of France. 

Of brandy, both plain and rectified, are prepared various kinds 
of ſtrong liquors, with the addition of other ingredients, ſu- 
gars, ſpices, flowers, fruits, &c. which are afterwards clari- 
hed, by paſſing them through a {training bag, or filtering them 
through brown paper. See CLARIFICATION,—duch are 
cinnamon waters, anniſeed waters, fennel waters, ſellery 
waters, Citron waters, G c. A great part of theſe are brought 
from Montpellier; where they are ſuppoſed to be better 
prepared than any where elſe. See WATER. 


lapis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs, and yellowneſs. 
See METAL, and COPPER. 

The manner of making braſs is ſaid to have been kept a ſe- 
cret in Germany for many ages. The method of preparation 
among us is as follows, The lapis calaminaris being calcined, 
and ground fine as flour, is mixed with ground charcoal, 
and incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs : thus pre- 
pared, about ſeven pounds of the calamine is put into a mel- 
ting-pot of about a gallon : and over it, about five pounds of 
copper; which is let dov o a wind- furnace eight foot 
deep, remaining there abo even hours; in which time it 
is converted into braſs, After melting, it is caſt into plates, 
or lumps: forty-five pounds of crude calamine, produces 
thirty pounds burnt, or calcined, and ſixty pound of copper 
make with calamine, an hundred pound of braſs. 

They ſometimes uſe braſ5-ſhruff inſtead of copper; but that 
is not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient ; being 
no more than a collection of pieces of old braſs. 

Pure braſs is not malleable unleſs hot; when cold it breaks: 


hammer at all: to work it, they put ſeven pound of lead to 
an hundred of braſs ; which renders it more ſoft and pliable. 
The beſt braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of 
pure copper and calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add 
coarſer metals, to make it run cloſe and ſounder, ſuch as lead 
and pot- metal. 

The beſt proportion for gun- metal, it is ſaid, is for eleven 
or twelve thouſand weight of metal, to uſe ten thouſand 
pound of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, and ſix hundred 
pound of braſs; but the proportion is variable, according to 


Bell-metal is a compoſition of bra/s and tin: and pot-metal 
of braſs and lead; twenty pound of lead, is uſually put into 
an hundred pound of pot-metal. See BELL. x 


ty: L. Mummius having ſacked and burnt the city Corinth, 
146 years before our Saviour's time, it is ſaid this precious 
metal was formed from the immenſe quantities of gold, ſilver 
and copper wherewith that city abounded, thus melted, and run 
together by the violence of the conflagration.— The ſtatues, 
vellels, Sc. formed of this metal were ineſtimable : thoſe 
who ſpeak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three kinds ; in 


the firſt, gold was the prevailing metal; in the ſecond, fil- | 


ver; in the third, gold, filver and copper were equally 
blended. | 


poſed to have been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 
from Brazil : though Huet ſhews it had been known by that 


Huetiana, p. 268. | | 
It is denominated variouſly, according to the places whence 
it is brought. Thus we have brazil from Fernambuc, bra- 
zil of Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha; and laſtly brazilet- 
to, or Jamaica-wood, brought from the Antilles. 

The brazil tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, and in 
the middle of rocks; it is very thick and large, uſually 


red, exhale a very agreeable ſmell, which ſtrengthens the 
brain, Though the tree be very thick, it is covered with 
ſo groſs a bark, that when the ſavages have taken it off the 


fcarce left equal to that of his leg. 


Brazil wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fire, | 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoak, by reaſon of its extreme dry-] 
ts have any pith, except that | 

I muſt | 


neſs, None of the ſeveral kin 
of Japon: that of Fernambuc is eſteemed the beſt, 
be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, ſound, without any bark 
on it; and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of pale becomes red- 
diſh; and when chewed has a ſaccharine taſte, —It is much 


uſed in turned works, and takes a good poliſh ; but its chief 


uſe is in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour : it is a ſpu- 
rious colour, however, it gives; and eaſily evaporates and 


fades: nor is the wood to be uſed without allum and tartar, | 


Sce DyinG, 


B R E 


by means of acids: there is alſo a liquid lacca m 
for miniature, See RED, LA cc A, &. 
BRA Z ING, the ſoldering or joinin of two 
by means of thin plates of braſs, melted bet 
pieces to be joined, See SOLDERING, 
If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of "FI 
ſaws are to be joined, it is to be covered with beaten fn 
moiſtened with water that it may incorporate with the ivy 
duſt which is here added; and the piece is expoſed n 
fire without touching the coals, till the braſs be . 
run. am 1 2 
To braze with a ſtill greater degree of nicety. 
ſolder made of braſs, Sith a os, + part of val my 1 y 
one third braſs, and two thirds ſilver ; or borax and . 
obſerving, in all theſe manners of brazing, that the es ry 
joined cloſe throughout; the ſolder only holding in 45 
places that touch. 1 e 3 
'The method of brazing among farriers, Cc. is by beat 
the two pieces, when hot, over one another : more pro 00 
5 yr 4 8 , — WET DIS Pech 
„in fortification, is a hole, or a 
in any part of the works of a town, Aer by "Mic, * 
non, or ſpringing mines; in order to ſtorm the place x 
take it by aflault, See SIEGE, ASSAULT, e. iis 
They ſay, make good the breach ; fortify the breach; mat, 
a lodgment on the breach : To clear the breach, is to remore 
the ruins, that it may be the better defended, 
A practicable breach is that where the men may mount, and 
make a lodgment.—A breach ought to be 15 or 20 Tn 
wide. — The aſſailants make their way to it, by Coverin 
themſelves with gabions, earth- bags, c. ; 
To batter in BREACH, battre en breche, See BAT TER 
Mount the BRE ACH. See the article MounrT. 
BREAD. See the articles AMMUNITION, and Myxt. 
. TION. 


ade of it 


pieces of iron 


Cor ſned BR EAD. CoksN ED. 
French BREAD, See the antics? FRENCH, 
Ginger BREAD. GINGER, 
Leavened BRE AD. 

Unleavened BRE AD. See B 
Manchet-BREAD. ä 

Cheat BREAD. + 


BREADTH, See the articles LAT ITU DE, Diukxsrox, 
AREA, &c. 

Hair's BREADTH. Ba HAIR. 

Finger's BREADTH. See the ade FINGER, 

Hand's BREADTH. J | , Hand. —+ 
BREAKING but, the beginning to take a ſhip's lading or 
cargo out of the hold. See Bulk, SS. 
BREAKING ground, in the military art, the beginning of works 
for carrying on the ſiege of a place; more eſpecially the 


TRENCH, FOR TIFICATION, Oe. 
BREAMING, See the article BRoomiNG. | 
BREAST, mamma, in anatomy, a prominent fleſhy part of 
the human body, on the outſide of the thorax, ſerving to 
ſeparate the milk, See THORAx, c. 
The breaſis are much more perfect, more conſpicuous, and 
of more uſe in women than in men: their magnitude is va- 
rious; always biggeſt in time of geſtation, and lactation. 
Their figure repreſents a large ſection of a globe, having in 
the middle a prominence terminating in a blunt point, called 
the papulla, or nipple; in the extremity of which are perto- 
rations, to which reach lacteal tubes. About the nipple is 3 
ale browniſh circle, called the areola. See PAPILLA, Ge. 
The internal ſubſtance of the breaſts, is compoſed of a great 
number of glands, of various ſizes, and an oval figure, in- 
termixed with globules. and veſlels of fat. Their excreto- 
i ducts, as they approach the nipple, join and unite toge- 
ther, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or more ſmall pipes 
called tubuli Iafiferi, which have ſeveral croſs canals, U) 
which they communicate with one another, to -obyiate te 
inconveniences that might accrue from the caſual obſtruction 
of one or more of them,—Theſe tubes are not every Where 
of equal capacity, but in ſome places more, in others leſs di. 
lated ; fo as to form cells, which ſeem contrived to hinder 
the ſpontaneous efflux, and to create a neceſſity of ſucking, 
to fetch out the contents. | | 
Of the concurrence of ' theſe tubuli or pipes, is the ſubſtance 


of the papill in great meaſure formed; among which is in- 


terſperſed a glandulous ſubſtance, ſerving to keep them from 
prefling too cloſe on each other: and with it are intermix- 

abundance of fibres derived from the external teguments o 
the papillz ; by means whereof, the lacteal tubes are con- 
ſtringed, and the motion of the milk modified. e 
Beſides theſe veſſels, are abundance of fatty globules, 


7 — £ * . wh a E: whic 
thinks they contribute to the compoſition of the milk; w. 
ſeems nothingelſe but water andoil artfully united. See Mirk. 


From the brazil of Fernambuc, is drawn a kind of carmine, | 


3 


15 


beginning to dig trenches, or approaches. See SIEGE, : 


ductus adipoſi, which ſome would have only. to fill An 
interſtices of the glands: but Dr. Drake, after Malpig ? 


In virgins the tubes which compoſe — po of the bref, 
e 


_ 
like ſphincter- muſcles, contract ſo cloſely, that no part 1 
the blood can enter them: but when the womb gout * 


with a foetus, and compreſſes the deſcending tung great 
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figs, muſt be uſed as liquor for a third maſhing of freſh malt. 
oe fine ale, the liquor thus brewed, is further prepared 


* - 


ith moloſſes. 
Inſtead of yeſt, ſome u 
others an eſſential oil 
malt, others af wine, 
Y EST. 


For the properties of the liquors thus brewed, fee MALT 


liquor, 


BRIBERY, in common law, is when a 
places takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has buſineſs 
before him, for doing his office, or by colour of his office, 


except the king only, 
EXACT10N. | 
BRICK, a kind of factit 


of a fatty earth, formed into long ſquares, four inches in 


breadth, and eight or n 


mould; and then baked and burnt in a kiln, to ſerve for 


the uſes of building. 
&c. 


* There are alfo bricks of a whit; colour. Wulpit, ip Suf- 
folk, is famed for this ſort. N | 
Bricks appear to be of a very ancient ſtanding; the tower of 


Babel, and the walls of 


pears both from ſacred hiſtory, and from the remains thereof 


ſtill ſaid to be in being. 


built with maſſive ſquared ſtones, which they learnt from the 
Tuſcans : towards the latter time of the republic, they began 
to uſe brick; borrowing the practice from the Greeks : and 
the greateſt, as well as the moſt durable buildings of the ſuc- 
ceeding emperors, as the Pantheon, Cc. were built there 
with.—In the time of Gallienus the buildings were compoſed 
of a row of brick and a row of ſoft gritty ſtone, alternately. 
After him, they laid aſide the uſe of bricks, and reſumed 
flints. See MAasonRyY. | 


In the eaſt they baked 
uſed them crude ; only 


ſpace of time, viz. four or five years. 
The bricks uſed by the Greeks were principally of three kinds ; } 
the firſt called 9. dg, i. e. of two palms; the ſecond 
Terpadugov, of four palms ; and the third meradwger, of five 
palms. — They had other Bricks, juſt half each of theſe, which 
they joined together to render their work more ſolid, as well 
as more agreeable to the eye, by the diwerſity of figures and 


ſizes of the bricks, 
Bricks, among us, requ 


forms, dimenſions, uſes, method of making, place, &c. The 


principal are,— Compaſs 


ſteening of walls. — Concave, or hollow bricks, on one fide flat, 
like a common bric#, on the other hollowed : uſed for con- 
veying water under ground. —Cegging bricks, uſed for making 
the indented work, under the coping of walls built with 
great bricks, —Coping bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping | 
of walls. Dutch, or Flemiſh bricks, uſed to pave yards and 
ſtables, and for ſoap-boikers vats, and ciſterns, —Clinchers, 
ſuch bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making, | 
n 


— Feather-eaged bricks, 


thinner on one edge than on the other, and uſed to pen up 
the brick pannels in timber buildings. —Same!, or ſandal bricks. 
are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a kiln or clamp, and conſequently | 
are ſoft and uſeleſs; as not being thoroughly burnt. —Great 
bricks, are thoſe which are twelve inches long, ſix broad, and 
three thick: the weight of one being about fifteen pounds; | 
ſo that 100 mou I500, and 1000 of them 15000 pounds: 

their uſe is to build fence-walls ; together with, —Pila/ter, 

or buttreſs bricks, which are of the ſame dimenſions with the 
great bricks, only they have a notch at one end, half the 
breadth of the brick: their uſe is to bind the work at the | 


pilaſters of fence-walls, 


wing bricks, or tyles, are of ſeveral ſizes in ſeveral counties 
and places, See TYLE, and PAVvEMENT,—Place bricks, | 
ſuch as are made in a place prepared on purpoſe for them, 
near the building they are yo be uſed in.—Statute, or mall}. 
common bricks, when burnt, ought to be nine inches long, 


four and a quarter broad 


theſe uſually weigh about 550 pounds, and 1000, 5500 pounds; 
about 407 in number, make a tonn weight. Theſe are com- 
monly uſed in paving cellars, hearths, ſinks, &c. Thirty or 
thirty-two, if true meaſure, will pave a yard ſquare, and 
330 will pave a ſquare of 100 foot laid flat; but if laid edge- 
ways, there muſt be near double the number.—Stock-bricks 
are to be of the ſame dimenſions ; only + of an inch thicker, 
* By 3 G. 2. e. 22, Within 15 miles of London, they are to 
be 81 inches long, 47 broad, and 24 thick. 


| | | 
Barbaro, in his commentary on Vitruvius, recommends ano- | BRICE Halls. 7 * WII 
Hlemiſb-BRI ks. {See the articles} 


ther form of bricks, v 


Jong, and only an inch and half thick, — Theſe, he obſerves, 
would have many conveniences above others; as being more | 
commodious in the management, of leſs expence, and of fairer 
ſhew ; 2 much beauty and ſtrength to the mural angles, 
where they fall gracefully into an indented work. — Sir H. 
Wotton wonders they have never been taken into uſe, being | 
recommended by fo great an authority. | | 
The earth whereof bricks are made, muſt not be ſandy, | 


4 % 
* 


RI 


fe caftile ſoap, others flour and eggs, 
of barley; others a quinteſſence of 
and others the fal panariſtus. See 


| 
in judicial | 
_ unleſs it be meat and drink. See 
ious ſtone, of a reddiſh colour , made 
ine in length, by means of a wooden 


See STONE, BUILDING, TYyLE, 


Baby lon being built thereof; as ap- 
Under the firſt kings of Rome, they 


their bricks in the ſun: the Romans 
leaving them to dry in the air a long 


ire various names, according to their 


bricks, of a circular form, uſed in| 


like the common ftatute bricks, only | 


which are built of great bricks.—Pa- 


„and two and a half thick *. 100 of 


iz. triangular ones, every ide a foot 


| 


which will render them both heavy and brittle - 


it was enacted, by 12G, 1. c. 35, for the better diſcovering 


placd other bricks, made of an argillous earth, which will 


Oil of Bucks, is oil of olives, imbibed by the fa 
being heated red-hot in live coals, are enctinguiſſeil in a tt 


be too fat, which will make them crack in d- Nor mug ;; 
ſhould be made either in the ſpring, or TE rhe They 
when made, muſt be ſheltered from the ſun if it Ta. and 
and yet be expoſed to the air to dry.—If they be t90 hot, 
froſty weather, they are to be covered with ſand; 7 in 
weather, with wet ſtraw.— When they are well die; . bet 
= to be burnt, F _, they 
be burning of bricks is performed either i f 
clamp.— In the former, the 5ricks being ſet 3 vo, 
covered with pieces of bricks, they put in wood, to d 
with a ore fire ; and this they continue till the —4 hy 
dry, which is known by the ſmoak's turning from * * 
dark, to a thin black ſmoak. They then ceaſe Mera 
in wood, and proceed to burn with bruſh, furze FL n 
heath, brake, or fern faggots ; having firſt dammed * 
mouth of the kiln with a ſbinlog, f. e. pieces of brick an 
upon one another, and cloſed with wet brick-carth, ; * 
of mortar: then they continue to put in more fa es _s 
the kiln and its arches look white, and the fire wat 4 
of the kiln: upon which they ſlacken the fire for an bb 
and let all cool by degrees. This they continue to do res, 
nately heating and flacking, till the ware be thoroughly þ 9 
which is uſually effected in 48 hours. ens, 
About London, they chiefly burn in clamps, built of the 
bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns - With 
vacancy between each brick's breadth, for the fire to = 
through : but with this difference, that inſtead of archin 
they truſs or ſpan it over, by making the bricks project one 
over another, on both ſides the place, for the wood and 2 
to lie in, till they meet, and are bounded by the bricks at the 
top, which cloſe all up. The place for the fuel is carried 
ſtraight on both ſides, till about three foot high: then 
fill it almoſt with wood, and over that lay a covering of ſea- 
coal; and then over-ſpan the arch: but they ſtrew ſea-coal 
alſo over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of bricks; laſil 
they kindle the wood, which gives fire to the coal : — 
wn all is burnt out, they conclude the bricks lufficiently 
urnt. | 
By 12 G. 1. c. 35. earth or clay, deſigned for making br; 
for ſale, ſhall be dug, and turned at leaft once & 2 
of November, and the firſt of February, and not be made in- 
to bricks till after the firſt of March: and no bricks be made 
for ſale but between the firſt of March and twenty-ninth of 
September,—And no ſpaniſh to be mixed with the earth, or 
breeze in the burning of bricks. — And all bricks are to be burnt 
either in kilns or diftina clamps, each ſort by itſelf, 
By 3 G. 2. c. 22. there may be mixed with the brick-carth 
any quantity of fea-coal aſhes, ſifted or ſcreened through a 
fieve or ſcreen half an inch wide, and not exceeding twen 
loads to the making one hundred thouſand bricks: each load 
not exceeding thirty-ſix buſhel. — And breeze may be mixed 
with coal in the burning of bricks in clamps for ſale, &c,— 
Stock-bricks and place-bricks may be burnt in one and the ſame 


clamp, ſo as the ſtock-bricks be ſet in one diſtinct parcel, and 


not mixed or ſurrounded with place-bricks. 
For the more effectual ſecuring the obſervation of theſe laws, 


of offenders, that the maſter and wardens of the company of 
tylers and brick-layers ſhauld have power to ſearch brick- 
kilns, &c. but they having permitted, and even encouraged 
divers perſons to make bricks contrary to the directions in the 
ſaid act; by 2 C. 2. c. 15, they are diveſted of that power; 
and any two, three, or more perſons, appointed by the juſtices 
of peace, are empowered, within fifteen. miles of London, 
to go, in the day-time, into an grounds, ſheds, or places, 
where any clay, or earth ſhall be digged, or digging, for 
bricks or pantiles; or any bricks or pantiles ſhall be making, 
or made for fale ; and there to view, ſearch, and inſpect the 
lame, &c.—Offenders to forfeit twenty ſhillings for every 
thouſand of unſtatutable bricks, and ten ſhillings for every 
thouſand of ſuch tiles: one moiety. to the uſe of the proſecutor, 
the other to the poor of the rarith where the offence {hall be 
committed, 10 * | 
28 EI; that bricks will have double the 3 
if, after one burning, they be ſteeped in water, and b 
afreſh. If the . ** too fat, it muſt be tempered 
with fand ; and that trodden out again, firſt by cattle, then 
men. Bricks made of common earth, melt, nay vitrif), by 
too t; for which reaſon, the kilng are made of 
ſtoyjes that will themſelves caleine, that the vehemence of the 
fire\ may be broken by them: beſides which, they hl} 


next the hre. 


FEN ISH. 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it.— The Fee ef wit 


half filled with oil of olives: being then ſeparated; and 1. 
brick thus ſaturated with oil, — poundedz it is put in 
retort, and placed in a reverberatory furnace z/ and thus 1 
drawn an oil, which the apothecaries call alu de laterthu', 


<a”; : ng tu⸗ 
and ſome chymiſts oil & the pbigepbora 2 0 
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nuts in the ſpleen, alſo againſt palſies, epilepſies, &c, See than before, ſince the waters gain in depth what they have loſt 
Ota | m breadth. Add, that as the quantity of the water remains 
R 1CK-L A YER. See TYLER. . | : | ſill the ſame, it will paſs with great 3 by one fifth in 
RIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting off the place where ſuch contraction is: all which conduces ta 
B e. or more arches erected over a river, canal, or the like, waſh away the foundation. The ſtream thus augmented in 
a the conveniency of croſſing, or paſſing over from one ſide velocity, will carry away flints and ſtones, which before it 
the other. See RivzsR, ARCH, Oc. could not ſtir, See River. 
k bridge may be conſidered as a road over water. See Ro Ap.] The foundations of bridges are to be laid at the ſeaſon of the 
anus is made, by ſome learned men, the firſt inventor of | year when the waters are loweſt, as in autumn; and if the 
bridges, as well as of ſhips, and crowns: their reaſon is, that] ground be rocky, hard grave}, or ſtony; the firſt ſtones of 
in leveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, there] the foundation may be laid on the ſurface, without digging, 
are repreſented on one ſide a Janus, with two faces, and on] deeper; but if the foil be ſoft ſand, or gravel; it will be ne- 
tie other, à bridge, or a crown, ot A ſhip. . ceſtary to turn off the water, and dig till you come at a firm 
The parts of a bridge are the peers, or legs, pilæ; the arches; | bottom; at leaſt, if this cannot be done, part of the water 


avement, or way over for cattle and carriages ; the fort-] muſt be carried off, and the reſt kept dry and piled : that 

0 * 5 on each ſide for foot - paſſengers; the rail or parapet, | fide of the river where you are to wok by 4 be incloſed with 
ed which incloſes the whole; and the butments, or ends of the cofter-dams, and the current to have its liberty on the other 
2d bridge on the banks. See PEER, BuTMENT, Oc. | fide, See FoUNDATION. Palladio's directions are, firſt, mW 
ill Bridges are A ſort of edifices very difficulr to execute, on to make choice of that place in a river which has the leaſt | 
0p account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and wall-] depth of water, and where the ground is even and firm, eſ- 1:49 
u, ing under water. The earlieſt rules and inſtructions relating] pecially rock or gravel ſtone; ſecondly, to avoid thoſe places 
” to the building of bridges, are given by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, where there are voragos, or whirlpools, and where the bot- | 
t; Archit, I. 8. Others were afterwards laid down by Palladio, tom is ſoft ſand or gravel, in regard ſuch matters are eaſily . 

J. 3. Serlio, 1. 3. c. 4. and Scammozzi, J. 5. all of which] carried away by the violence of water, which in time alters . 
he are collected by M. Blondel, Cours d Archit. P. 5. l. I. p.] the bed of a river, and ſaps the foundation of the peers z "I 
na 629. ſeqs The beſt of them are alſo given by Goldman, Bau- thirdly, topitch on a ſtreight part of a river; ſince otherwiſe 
ay hunjt, 1.4. t. 4. P. 134. and Hawkſmoor, Hi. Lond. Bridg. the turns and windings being worn away in time, the bridge 
85 5. 2b, ſeg. M. Gautier has a piece expreſs on hridges, anci-] is in danger of being left inſulate; beſides being liable to be 
ne ent and modern. Trait. des Ponts, Paris 1716. 12“. | Choaked up with the filth, and other matters commonly ga- 
als The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well-de- thered in the turns of rivers. | 
the ſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated, —The| BRIDoEs are either built of ſtone, or timber; according as 
up peers of ſtone- bridges are to be equal in number, that there there is a coveniency, or plenty of the one material or the 
ey may be one arch in the middle, where commonly the current] other in the place. ; | 
7, is ſtrongeſt, Their thickneſs is not to be leſs than a fixth part] Stene-BRIDO ES, are compoſed bf peets, arches, and butments, 
oal of the ſpan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. They are} made of hewn-ſtone, ſometimes alſo intermixcd with brick; 
ly, commonly guarded in front with an angular ſtarling or ſpur, as, the bridge of Tholouſe, the plinths whereof a : of one, 
ind to break the force of the current; though this defence is] as alſo the quoins of the arches, and ſome bonding cour.es, 
thy ſometimes alſo turned ſemicircularly : in the ancient bridges, and copings ; but the reſt, as the arches, walls, and butme..+, 

it is always a right angle; which has the advantage of _ of brick. | 
>s ſtronger and more durable than acute ones. The ſtronge ooden-BRIDGES, called by the Latins, pontes ſublicii, conſiſt 
irſt arches are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicirele.— For the] of beams and joiſts ſuſtained by punchions, well cramped and 


in- Nik, the . 15 ornaments, and the like, they are left to bound together. 9 
diſcretion.— It is even complained, that no demonſtrative rea-| Sturmiuds has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſtructure of a wooden- 
ſons are given of the ſeveral proportions of the moſt eſſential 


or parts of bridges : much of which is ſtill left to the diſcretion| Ruſben-BRI DOE, pont de jonc, is made of large ſheaves of 


unt of the builder, to be regulated according to the circumſtances, ruſhes growing in marſhy grounds, which they cover over j 
deſign, place, magnitude, Sc. of the deſigned edifice, M.] with boards or planks. They ſerve for croſſing ground, tlat | 
th Gautier wiſhes, that mathematical perſons. would take the} is y, miry, or rotten, | | | 
h a ſtructure and proportions of bridges into their conſideration, | The Romans had alſo a fort of ſubitaneous bridge, made by | 1 
nty in order to bring things to more certainty, and preciſion, the ſoldiers, of boats, or ſometimes of caſks, ieathern bottles or | 
load founded on unvariable geometrical truth. Something of | bags, or even of bullocks-bladders blown up, and faltencd to- bs 
ixed which kind has been attempted by M. de la Hire, in Mem. | - gether, called aſcogefri. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2 p. 464, Jeg. voc. | 
_ Acad. R. Scienc. an. 17 12. 2 70. and the Marquis de l' Ho-] Pontes. Du ge Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 350. M. Couplet | 
me pital, in 4%. Erud. Lipſ. 1695. p. 56. | gives the ſtructure of a portable bridge, 200 foot long, eaſily 
and | The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptiſta Alberti, ought taken aſunder and put together again, and which forty men 
to be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts on it: | may carry,—/id, Du Hamel H. Reg. Acad. Scien. l. 3. 
aws, the breadth of the peers is to be one third of the aperture of ſect. 5. c. 4. Pp. 273. | : 
ring the arches; the ſtarlings to be one half the breadth of | Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of a bridge at Apurima in 
y of the peers, and to riſe above the greateſt height to which the | Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree, —/4, 
ick- water ever mounts. Frez. Voyag. South-ſea, p. 184. TIES 
aged In the bridges of Avignon, St. Eſprit, and Lyons, there is | Pendent or R. called alſo Philoſophical Br1DGEs, are 
nt 


this remarkable, that they are not ſtreight, eſpecially the two thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or pillars, but hung at 


ver; former, but bent, having an angle, whoſe convexity is turned e in the air, only ſuſtained at the two ends, or butments. 
ſtices towards the ſtream, to break the force thereof: the pont! Inſtances of ſuch bridges are given by Palladio, and others 
don, | St, Eſprit, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, is bowed in many places, —Vid. Vogels Mauern. Bai-Kunft, Tab. 26. ſeq, Wolf. L. 
aces, making unequal angles, eſpecially in thoſe parts where the Math. p. 277. voc. Brucke. Kirch. Mund. Subterr, J. I. c. 3. 
„ for fiream is ſtrongeſt, The great peer in the middle of London- | T. 1. fi 14. | | | 

ing, bridge, as we are told, was intended to ſerve for a ſteadying to Dr. Wallis gives the deſign of a timber- bridge, ſeventy foot 
the the whole machine, inſtead of making an angle, as in the a- | long, without any pillars, which may be uſeful in ſome places 
every bove-mentioned bridges. 5 8 3 where pillars cannot conveniently be erected. Phil. 1 N 
every The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, conſiſts but | Ne 163. p. 714. Dr. Plot aſſures us, that there was formerly 
* 0 2 arch, and that a flat or low one; paſſing for a] a large bridge over the caſtle-ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire; 

2 


ye iece of art; being built in 1591, on the deſign of | made of pieces of timber none much above a yard long, and 

ichae Angelo: the ſpan of the arch is ninety-ecight feet one yet not ſupported undetneath, either with pillars, or arch- 
5 and its height above the water only twenty- three feet. work, or any other ſort of whatever; Vid. Plot. Nat, 

burnt 1 oukt alſo mentions a bridge, of a ſingle arch, in the city| Hit. Stafford. 5 F. 88. p. 383. | | 

zpered N in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Rialto at Draty-BRIDbOoE, Pons ſubditftarius; is ſuch a one as is made 


horn f enice. But thoſe are nothing to a bridge in China, built] faſt only at one end, with hinges; ſo that the other end may 
no = eee to another, conſiſting of one ſingle areh] be lifted up; in which caſe the bridge ſtands upright; to hin- 
7 


0 cudits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is called the] der the paſſage of a moat, or the like. : 
— | fig ay > a figure of it is ene the Philoſephical Tranſ There are others made to draw back, to hinder the paſſage, 


— — ircher alſo ſpeaks of a byjgge in the ſame country, and to thruſt over again to afford a paſſage. And others, 


il. hes long without any arch; ſupported only by 300 which open in the middle; half of which turns away to one 

To 8 Rk: 4-4 Bat | ſide, and the other to the other; being joined again at plea- 

| ee the peers of bridges, they ſometimes diminiſh the ſure: but theſe have this inconvenience; that one half of them 
* e of the river, either by lengthening its courſe, by remains on the enemy's ſide. þ 

f brick —＋ more winding (a method ſometimes uſed by the} The Marquis de l Hopital has given the conſtruction of 2 

trough the — — their rivers navigable) or by ſtopping curve, in which a weight will always be a counter-balance 


; . rapid river, with rows of banks, ſtakes or to a drau- bridge; which the younger Bernoulli has ſhewn 

—＋ The which break the current. | de no beter than the eychilh=Fad, Af. Braid: hugh, ons 
ers of a bridge always diminiſh the bed of a river: ſup-| 1695; P. 56. /eq. q 

— Plying- 


iminution one fifth; jt will follow, that in cafe of R1DGR, Pont volant, or Pons duftariitty an appellation 
'Bundations, the bed muſt be ſunk or enn given to a bridge made of pontoons; leathern boats, hollow - 
33 a 75 ; a 2 | > 11 : 2 . | | bean, 


a — —— — 
— — 


deams, cafks, or the like, laid on a river, and covered with 
planks for the paſſage of an army. ; 
Nhing-BaIDOE, Pont volant, more particularly denotes a briage 
compoſed of one vr two boats joined together, by a ſort of 
flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail or balluſtrade 3 having 
alſo one or more maſts, to which is faſtened a cable, ſupported 


at proper diſtances by boats, and extended to an anchor, to 
which the other end is faſtened in the middle of the water. 


By which contrivance, the bridge becomes moveable, like a 


pendulum, from one fide of the river to the other, without 
other help than the rudder.—Such bridges ſometimes alſo con- 
ſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſlage of a great number 
of men; or that both infantry and cavalry may paſs at the 

ſame time.—Davil. 

Ty 'ng or Fhating-Br1DGE, is ordinarily made of two ſmall 
bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, as that the 

' uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of certain cords 
running through pullies placed along the ſides of the under- 
bridge, which puſh it forwards till the end of it joins the place 
it is deſigned to be fixt on. 
When theſe two bridges are ſtretched ont at their full length, 
ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not to be above 
four or five fathom fong, becauſe if longer they will break. 
Their chief uſe is for ſurprizing out-works, or poſts that have 
but narrow moats. . 
In the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, we find a 
new contrivance of a ſſoating- bridge, which lays itſelf on the 
other ſide of the river. — Vid. Hift. Acad. R. Scienc. ann, 1713. 
p. 104. 

BRIDGE of Communication, is a bridge made over a river; by 


which two armies or forts, ſeparated by the river, have a free 


communication with one another, 

BRI ůGOES of Boats, are either made of copper, or wooden boats 
faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors ; and laid over with planks. 
See BoAT. 

One of the moſt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the 


expeditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine: Mo- 


dern armies carry copper-boats, called pmntoons, to be in readi- 
neſs for the making bridges: ſeveral of theſe being joined fide 
by ſide, till they reach a-croſs the river, and planks laid over 
them, make all plain for the men to march on, See Pox- 
TOON, 

There are fine Bridges of boats at Beaucaire, and Rouen, 


which riſe and fall with the water; yet that at Seville is ſaid 


to exceed them both. 

The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately 
ſtone- bridge erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a 
modern writer, as the wonder of the preſent age ; it always 
floats; and riſes, and falls with the tide, or as land-waters 
fill the river; it is near 300 yards long, and is paved with 
ſtone juſt as the ſtreets are: carriages with the greateſt bur- 
dens go over it with eaſe, and men and horſes with ſafety, 


though there are no rails on either hand. The boats are very 


firm, and well moored with ſtrong chains; and the whole 
well looked to, and conſtantly repaired, though now very 
old, -- + 

BRIDLE, of an horſe, is an aſſemblage of various members or 
parts; as the bit, or ſnaffle ; the head- tall or leathers from the 
top of the head to the rings of the bit; the fillet, over the fore- 
head, and under the foretop; throat-band, which buttons 
from the head-band under the throat ; reins, the part held in 
the hand; noſe-band, going through loops at the back of the 
head-ftall, and buckled under the cheeks : to which add the 
trench, the cavezan, martingal, and cha- halter. See BiT, 
BRANCH, c. | 

BRIEF, BREVE, in common law, a writ whereby a man 
is ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action: or more large- 
ly, it is taken for a writing iſſued out of any of the king's 
courts of record at Weſtminſter, whereby ſomething is com- 
manded to be done in order to juſtice, or the execution of the 
king's command, See WRIT. | 
It is called brief, breve, quia breviter intentionem proferentis ex- 

ponit; becauſe couched in a few plain words, without pre- 
amble, &c. | 

BRIEF is alſo uſed for a letter patent, granting a licence to a 
ſubject, to make a collection for any public, or private loſs, 

Apotolical BRIE Fs, denote letters which the pope diſpatches to 
princes, and other magiſtrates, touching any public affair. 
They are thus called, as being very conciſe, written on pa- 
per, without preface or preamble; by which they are diftin- 
guiſhed from bulls, which are more ample, and always wrote 
on parchment, and ſealed with lead or green wax: whereas 
briefs are ſealed with red wax, and with the ſeal of the fiſher- 
man, or St. Peter in a boat; a ſeal never applied but in the 
pope's preſence. See BULL, SEAL, Wax, G. 
"The brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart; and 
commences with Dileclo filio ſalutem, & apoſtolicam benediftis- 


nem, &c. after which it proceeds directly to the matter in 


hand, without further preamble. | | | 


| Formetly brie were only diſpatched about affairs of 
but now they are likewiſe uſed in matters of b 
pectative graces, and diſpenſations. A 

BRIGADES®, in the military art, a party or diviſio 
body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the en ral 
of a brigadier. See BRIGADIER, n 

* The word is French; ſome derive it from the Latin 3, 
brigue, or ſecret intrigue : Du Cange fetches it from 4 
an ill- diſciplined ſoldier, who ſcours the country a 
ders it of every thing, without waiting for the < ag 
as the armies of Arabs, Tartars, &c. The Origin yr g 
gand is again deduced from brigandine, a ſort of arme, 
_ in os w_ 14 = 8 Pariſians, during the captivin 
of their king John in En „ notori ; f 
See asg 5 Wr 
There are two forts of brigades, according to the French v, 
of accounting: 19. A brigade of an army, Which is a bod pA 
horſe of ten or twelve ſquadrons: or of foot, of five 4 1 
battalions.— And in this way an army is ſometimes died 
into eight brigades; four of horſe, and four of foot. a 
29%. A brigade of a troop of guards, which is a third 
thereof, when the troop conſiſts of fifty ſoldiers; "ny 
ly a ſixth when it conſiſts of 100 ; that is, in the 3 
caſe, the troop is divided into three brigades, in the — 
into ſix. | 3 

BaIOADE-Major, or Major of a BRIGADE, is an officer ; 
pointed by the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the management ns 
ordering his brigade; in which he acts as a major-general 
does in an army. See MAJOR. 

BRIGADIER General, an officer that commands a brioade 
of horſe or foot in an army. See BRIGADE, 2 
The brigadier is an officer of importance; being the next in 
order below a major-general, or in the French army, to the 
mareſchal de camp. See OFFICER, GENERAL, and SB 
BRIGADIER. | 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail; a kind of ancient de- 
fenſive armour, conſiſting of thin jointed ſcales or plates 
pliant and eaſy to the body. See CoaT of mail. 
Some confound it with habergeon ; and others with brigantine 
a low long veſſel. See HARERGEOx, and BRICANTIVE. 

BRIGANTINE, a ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, which 
goes both with ſails and oars, and is either for fighting or gi- 
ving chaſe, See VESSEL. | 
It has uſually twelve or fifteen benches on a fide for the 
rowers, a man and an oar to each bench. Brigantine are 
principally uſed by the Corſairs, all the hands aboard being 
ſoldiers, and each having his muſket ready under his oar, 

BRILLIANT diamondt. See DiamonD. 

BRIMSTONE. See the article SULPHUR. 

Flower of BRIMSTONE, See the article FLowER, 

ae ron water replete with faline particles, See the article 

ALT» -- 
By 1 A. c. 21, are prohibited—Brine taken out of brine- 
pits, or brine-pans, uſed by ſome for curing or pickling of 
fiſh, without boiling the ſame into ſalt and rock-ſalt, with- 
out refining it into white-ſalt. * 

B RINGE RS- UP, in a battalion, are the whole laſt rank 
of men in it, or the hindmoſt man in every file. Sce FILE. 

BROAD. See PIECE. . | 

BROCADY, in commerce, a fort of ſtuff, or cloth of gold, 
ſilver, or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, or 
other figures, according to the fancy of the manufacturer. 
Formerly, the term was reſtrained to cloths wove either 
wholly of gold, both woof and warp, or of ſilver, or of both 
together : but by degrees, it came likewife to paſs for ſuch 
as had filk intermixed to fill up, and terminate the flowers 
of gold and ſilver. | | 
At preſent, any ſtuff of ſilk, ſatin, or even ſimple taffety, 
when wrought and enriched with flowers, &c. obtains the 
denomination of brocade. | ch 

BROKEN numbers. See NUMBER, and FRACTION. 

BROKERS, are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, flock-bri- 
ters, and pawn-brokers. | i eee eee 

Exchange-BROKERS, are a fort of negotiators, who contrive, 
make and conclude bargains between merchants and tradeſ- 
men, in matters of money or merchandiſe, for which they 
have a fee, or premium. See EXCHANGE.” + 
Theſe, in our old law-books, are called ' broggers, and in 
Scotland, Broccarii, i. e. according to Skene, mediators of 
interceſſors in any contract, c. See PROXIX ETA. 
They make it thai buſineſs to know the alteration of the 


3 Juſtice, 
n 


and to notify to thoſe who have money to receive or pay 
beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for negotiating the £x” 
change with: and when the matter is accompliſhed, — 
is, when the money is paid, they have for brokage two ſlil. 
lings per 100 pounds ſterling. * en e e 
In France, till the middle of the ſeventeenth century, their 
exchange-brokers were called courtiers de change”; but by * 
arret of council in 1639, the name was change er eth 


urle of exchange, to inform merchants how it gocb 
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Briefs are not ſubſcribed by the pope, nor with his name, more creditable one of agents de change, bangque, & _ BRON 
| but with that of his ſecretary. Pope Alexander VI. inſtituted | and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, to render — | N 
| a college of ſecretaries for briefs; ſince which time they have] office ſtill more honourable, the title of king t counfallor ors arge 


added. SrerRGEN T.. „ ARR 3 
At Grand Cairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, the 5 0 


7 


jj. P been made much longer and more ample than before. See 
fl! BREVIATOR, | g 
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ce of exchange-brokers, are called conſuls the 
war - — macs with the European merchants, 
_ —ething in it ſo very particular, that we have referred 
5 2 diſtinct article. See CONSUL, 
The change-brokers at Amſterdam, called makelaers, are of 
A- ” the one like the Engliſh, called ſtorn brokers ; 
4 0 of the oath they take before the burgomaifters, 
then negotiate without any commiſſion, and are called 
brokers, The firſt are in number 395; whereof 375 
2 Chriſtians, and 20 Jews: the others are near double that 
= ber : ſo that in Amſterdam there are near 1000 exchange- 
num The difference between the two conſiſts in this; 
e books and perſons of the former are allowed as 
n the courts of juſtice ; whereas, in caſe of diſ- 
latter are diſowned, and their bargains diſan- 


brokers+ 
that the 
evidence 1 
pute, the 


—_ of the ſworn exchange-brokers of Amſterdam, is fixed 
by two regulations, of 1613, and 1623, with regard to mat- 


ters of exchange, toeighteen ſols for 100 livres de gros, or 600 


gorins; i. e. three ſols for 100 florins; payable, half by the 


drawer, and half by the perſon who pays the money. But 


cuſtom has made conſiderable alterations herein. | 
In the eaſt, all affairs are tranſacted by a ſort of brokers, whom 
the Perſians call delal, i. e. great talkers. The manner of ma- 


king their markets is very ſingular : after the brokers have | 


launched out into long, and uſually impertinent diſcourſes ; 
coming towards a concluſion, they only converſe with their 
fingers. The buyer and ſeller's broker, each take the other by 
the right hand, which they cover with their coat, or a hand- 
kerchief : the finger ſtretched out, ſtands for fix ; bent, for 
kve; the tip of the finger for one; the whole hand for 100; 
and the hand clenched, for 1000, They will expreſs even 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence by their hands, During all this 


myſtic commerce, the two brokers appear as cold and com- | 


poſed, as if there were nothing paſſing between them. 
$/1c4-BROKERS, are thoſe employed to buy and ſell ſhares in 

the joint ſtock of a company or corporation, See CoMPA- 

Ny, SUBSCRIPTION, AGENT, Ge. 
' Pawn-BROKERS, are perſons who keep ſhops and let out mo- 
ney to necefſitous people upon pledges, for the moſt part on 
uſurious conditions, my 
Theſe are more properly called pawn-takers, or talley-men, 
ſometimes fripers, or friperers. | 
Of theſe is to be underſtood the ſtatute 1 Fac. I. c. 21: 
by which it is enacted, that the fale of goods, wrongfully 


gotten, to any broker in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, | 


or within two miles of London; ſhall not alter the property 
thereof. If a broker having received ſuch goods, ſhall not, 
upon the requeſt of the true owner, truly diſcover them, how 
and when he came by them, and to whom they are conveyed ; 
he ſhall forfeit the double value thereof to the ſaid owner. 
In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed by au- 
thority, for the letting out money on pawns ; called mounts 
of piety : an honourable title, like that of charitable corpora- 
tion, but little becoming ſuch inſtitutions ; inaſmuch as the 
loan is not gratis, See MounT. - | ; 
In ſome parts of Italy, they have likewiſe mounts of piety of 
another kind, wherein they only receive ready money, and 
return it again with intereſt at ſo much per annum.—At 
Bologna they have ſeveral ſuch mounts ; which are diſtin- 
guiſhed into rant, and perpetual : the intereſt of the former 
is only four per cent. in the latter, ſeven. | 
BRONCHIAS®, in anatomy, the little tubes into which the 


trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs ; and 


"which are diſtributed through every part thereof, ſerving for 


the conveyance of the air in reſpiration. HS 
* The word is Greek, Beoſge, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
See TRACHEA, LUNGs, and RESPIRATION. | 
The bronchia confift of cartilages like the trachea ; only here 
the cartilages are perfectly circular, without any membra- 
nous hard part: they are joined together by the membranes 
that inveſt them, and are capable of being ſhot out length- 


wiſe in inſpiration ; and of being drawn into each other in 


expiration. | | 9 2 
| BRON CHIAL artery, is an artery of the lungs, which 
ariſes from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoſtals ; 
and embracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the bron- 
chia, accompanying all the branches thereof through their 
whole progreſs. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) Ag. I. n. 29. 
RONCHIAL vein, ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azygos, 
"companies the artery, and divides into the ſame number of 
ranches with it. : | . bo 
he ar tery brings blood to the bronchia, for the nutrition 
thereof, and of the yeſicles of the lungs; and the vein carries 
it off again to the cava, where it ſoon terminates. 
f he bronchial artery is ſometimes fingle ; but more frequently 
5 ouble; ſometimes triple, See ARTERY, VEIN, Scr. 
| NCHOCELE *, a pendent tumour, or poke, with a 
ge round neck, riſing on the bronchial part of the trachea, 
very frequent in the Alps. n een, N 


. * The word is Greek, formed from Bpoſ S, bronchus, vind - 


Pipe; and nun, ſwelling. 


BRONCHO TOM , in chirurgery, the operation of cut- 


TY 0 the DEAD prevent ſuffocation in a ſquinancy; 
: 21. * 


OL; 


| 


or an inciſion made in the trachea or wind-pipe between two 
of its annuli or rings, in order to give pailage for the breath, 
when there is danger of ſuffocation, from an - inflammation 


of the larynx, c. See Quinzy. 


* 'The word comes from tne Greek 22 ane 
T*paves, heco, I cut. 8e windpipe; and 


Bronchotomy, called alſo Laryngotemy, is thus performed 
The body of the patient being prepared, an inciſion is made 
between the third and fourth annuli, or rings of the aſpera 
arteria, an inch below the bottom of the larynx ; the fkin 
and integuments divided, and the muſcles removed ; a filver 
tube is applied, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe removed ; and 
the wound healed; nouriſhing clyſters being applied in the 
mean time, if deglutition be impracticable, 

Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not one 
method that works ſo great a change, for the better, in ſo 
ſhort a time, —However, it is ſeldom practiſed, in regard 
that gap which appears on the cutting a throat, (the divided 
parts being then drawn towards their more fixed ends) toge- 
ther with the great efflux of blood when the jugulars and ca- 
rotid arteries are alſo wounded, create in moſt men a dread 
of the operation, and make many believe all wounds of the 
trachea mortal. The ſame author makes no ſcruple however 
to ſay it ought to be practiſed in quinzies, and other dangers 
of ſuffocation from caules of a like nature with them ; from 
an extraordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in this 
Way. | 


BR OOD®, the young of fiſh and fowls. 


* The word is derived from the Saxon bredar, to breed; which 
alludes to gebe, to be big with young. 


Brood of ſea-fiſh is ſpawned, and lies in ſtill waters, where it 


may have reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to perfection. 
And here it is often deftroyed by wears, draw-nets, and nets 
with canvas, or like engines in the bottoms of them ; in har- 
bours, havens and creeks. Every wear near the main ſea 
takes, in twelve hours, e buſhels, ſometimes ten, 
ſometimes twenty or thirty. None for the future to fiſh 
within five miles of the mouth of any harbour or creck, with 
any draw- net, or drag- net, under three inches meaſh, viz, an 
inch and half from knot to knot, except for the taking of 
ſmoulds in Norfelk only.— 3 Fac. 1. c. 12. 

For the preventing hereof, by 3 Fac. 1. c. 12. it is enacted 
that none ſhall erect a wear, or wears, along the ſea-ſhore, 
or in any haven, or.creek, or within five miles of the mouth 
of any haven or creek ; or ſhall willingly deſtroy the ſpawn, 
or fry of fiſh ; on pain of 10 J. to be divided betwixt the king 
and the proſecutor, Neither ſhall any one fiſh in any of the 


. faid places, with any net of a leſs meaſh than three inches and 


an, half betwixt knot and knot (except for the taking ſmoulds 
in Norfolk only) or with a canvas net, or other engine, 
whereby the ſpawn or fry of fiſh may be deſtroyed ; on pain 
to forfeit the ſaid engine or net, and 10s. in money, to be 
divided betwixt the poor of the pariſh, and the proſecutor, 


BROOMING, or BREAmMinG of @ /bip, the burning off the 


filth ſhe has contracted on her ſides, with ſtraw, reeds, broom, 


or the like, when ſhe is on a careen, or on the ground. See 
CAREENING. 


BROTHER, Frater *, a term of relation between two male 


children, ſprung from the ſame father or mother, or both. 
See CONSANGUINITY, Ec. 

* Scaliger and Voſſius derive frater from ęramę, for gparoe, 
which properly ſignifies a perſon who draws water in the 
ſame well; gp:ap, in Greek, ſignifying well, and gedera, 
a company of people, who have a right to draw water out 
of the ſame well. —The word, it is ſaid, came originally 
from the city Argos, where there were only a few wells di- 
ſtributed .in certain quarters of the city, to which thoſe of 
the ſame neighbourhood alone repaired. 


The ancients applied the term brether indifferently to almoſt 


all who ſtood related in the collateral line, as uncles, and 
nephews, couſins german, &c.—T his we learn, not only 
from a great many paſſages in the old teſtament *, but alſo 
from profane authors: Cicero, in his Philippics, ſays, “ An- 
% tonia was both wife and ſiſter of Mark Anthony; becauſe 
« ſhe was daughter of his brother C. Antonius.” And as to 
couſins, Tullus Hoſtilius, in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, calls 
the Horatii and Curatii, brothers; becauſe they were ſiſter's 
children. See Covusin, Oe. 
The language of the Jews, biſhop Pearſon obſerves, included 
in the name of brethren not only the ſtrict relation of fra- 
ternity, but alſo the larger of conſanguinity, We are bre- 
thren, ſays Abraham to Lot, Gen. xiii. 8. whereas Lot was on- 
ly his nephew. So Jacob told Rachel that he was her father's 
2 xxix. 12. whereas he was only her father's ne- 
phew.— This conſideration has been urged with good ad- 
vantage againſt the Antidicomarianites, who from the men- 
tion made of the brethren of Jeſus, (John ii. 12, Matth. 
xii: 46.) have impugned the perpetual virginity of the mo- 
ther of Chriſt. SeeVikcin. : 1 
Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title brother to 


each other; the unction in coronation being eſteemed to create 


a kind of brotherhood. Nor is the cuſtom modern: Menander 

mentions a letter of Coſroes, king of, Perſia, to the emperor 

Juſtinian, beginning thus; Coſroes king of kings, Cc. to the 

emperor Juſtinian my brother. ; 

Kings now alſo give the fame 5 to the electors & 
, | | T 


| officers were choſen from among themſelves, for preaching 


BRO 


the empire: and the like was given by the king of France 
to the preſent king of Sardinia, while only duke of Savoy. 
In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the plural, ſometimes 
comprehends ſiſters; as Lucius & Titia, fratres, 1. 38. D. de 
famil. Tres fratres, Titius, Maævius, & Sera, I. 35. D. de pactis. 

BROTHERS German, fratres Germani. See GERMAN. 
BROTHER, is more particularly uſed to denote the relation be- 
tween monks of the ſame convent, See Monk, and FRA- 

TERNITY. 

In which ſenſe they ſay, brother Zachary, brother Bonaven- 
ture, &c, In Engliſh we more uſually ſay friar Zachary, &c. 
from the French word frere, brother. See FRIAR. 

This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians, 
who all called each other brothers: but it is principally uſed 
for ſuch of the religious as are not prieſts; thoſe in or- 
ders are generally honoured with the title of fathers, patres, 
peres; whereas the reſt are only ſimply brothers. See Fa- 
THER. 

The monks of St. Dominic, are particularly called preaching 
brothers, or, 1 predicants: thoſe of St. Francis, miner 
brothers; thoſe of Charity, ignorant brothers, &c. See Mi- 
NORs, DoMINICANS, &c. 

3 See the article Lav. 

n the military orders, the knights are alſo called brothers. 
In the order of Malta, there is a particular claſs, called 
ſerving brothers; conſiſting of ſuch as cannot give proof of 
their nobility. In Latin they are denominated fratres clien- 
tes, See MALTA. | 

BROTHERS by adoption. See the article ADOPTION. 
Two brothers, who have only the fame father, are called fra- 
tres conſanguinei: and thoſe who are only deſcended from the 
ſame mother, fratres uterini, See UTERINE, c. 
BROTHERS the roſy-croſs. See RosICRUCIAN. 
Sworn BROTHERS, fratres conjurati. See FRATRES. 
BROTHERHOOD. See the article FRATERNITY. 
BROWN Sugar. See the article SUGAR. 
BROWNISTS, a N ſect, which ſprung out of the 


Puritans, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century; their 


leader, Robert Brown “. 

Robert Brown, who put himſelf at the head of this ſect, 
and wrote divers books in their behalf; was a man of 
parts, and ſome learning. He was born of a good family in 
Rutlandſhire, and related to the lord treaſurer Burleigh. 
He had been educated at Cambridge ; but firſt publiſhed his 
notions, and began to —_ openly againſt the diſcipline 
and ceremonies of the church, at Norwich, in the year 1580, 
from which time he underwent divers perſecutions from the 
biſhops ; in ſo much that he boaſted he had been committed 
to no leſs than thirty-two priſons, in ſome of which he could 
not ſee his hand at noon-day. At length, with his congre- 

tion, he left the kingdom, and ſettled at Middleburgh in 

ealand ; where they obtained leave of the States to worſhip 
God in their own way, and form a church according to their 
own model. Which they had not long done, ere this handful 
of men, juſt delivered from the ſeverities of the biſhops, began 
to differ among themſelves, and crumble into ſo many par- 
ties, that Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office; and, 
returning to England in 1589, renounced his principles of 
ſeparation ; and was preferred to the rectory of a church in 

Northamptonſhire; and died in 1630. 

The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution of the 
church at Middleburgh, but the ſeeds of Browni/m, which 
he had ſown in England, were ſo far from being deſtroyed, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a ſpeech in 1592, computes no 
leſs then twenty thouſand followers of it. ö 


The occaſion of their ſeparation was not any fault they found 
with the faith, but only with the diſcipline and form of go- 
vernment of the other churches in England. They equally 
charged corruption on the epiſcopal form; and on that of the 
Preſbyterians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, and ſynods: nor would 
they join with any other reformed church; becauſe they 
were not aſſured of the ſanity and regeneration of the mem- 
bers that compoſed it; on account of the toleration of ſin- 
ners, with whom they maintained it an impiety to com- 
municate. They condemned the ſolemn celebration of 
marriages in the church; maintaining, that matrimony be- 
ing a 
ws. A: from the civil magiſtrate. They would not allow any 
children to be baptized of ſuch as were not members of the 
church, or of ſuch as did not take ſufficient care of thoſe 


baptized before. They rejected all forms of prayer; and 


held that the lord's prayer was not to be recited as a prayer; 
being only given for a rule or model, whereon all our prayers 
are to be formed. See SEPARATIST, NON-CONFORMIST, 
Oe. 

The form of church- government, they eſtabliſhed, was de- 
mocratrical. When a church was to be gathered, ſuch as 
deſired to be members of it made a confeſſion of it; and 
fioned a covenant, by which they obliged themſelves to 
walk together in the order of the goſpel. The whole power 
of admitting and excluding members, with the deciſion of all 
controverſies, was lodged in the brotherhood. Their church- 


the word, and taking care of the poor, and ſeparated to their 
ſeveral offices by faſting, prayer and impoſition of hands of 


political contract, the confirmation thereof ought to 


BUB 


to be any diſtin order, or to give any indelible cha; 


As the vote of the brotherhood made a m ini 
gave him authority to preach the word, bt — 
lacraments among them; ſo the ſame power could lice 
him from his office, and reduce him to a mere la m [charge 
And as they maintained the bounds of a hs * 
greater than what could meet together in one place x 
in one communion ; fo the power of theſe officers w 
bed within the ſame limits. The miniſter or paſtor at 
church could not adminiſter the Lord's ſupper * = 
baptize the children of any but thoſe of his own > wn a 
lay-brother was allowed the liberty of propheſy ing, or J. An 
ing a word of exhortation to the people; and it was f 4125 
ſome of them, after ſermon to aſk queſtions, and ak ee 
the doctrines that had been preached. In a weed 755 
church, on the Browni/ts model, is a body corporate 
full power to do every thing which the good of the 
requires, without being accountable to any claſſis, , 
Convocation, or other juriſdiction whatever. Moſt of th. 
diſcipiine has been adopted by the Independents — 
which afterwards aroſe from among the Browni/ts ; S 10 
DEPENDENT, Nee 


„ and 


as preſcri. 


» oe 
havin, 
ſociet 


Accordingly many families retired and ſettled at A 
where they formed a church, and choſe Mr. — 
paſtor, and after him Mr, Aynſworth author of the — 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Their church flouriſhed 
* an 1 years. See Neal. Hiſt. of New Engl, T. 1 
c. 2. p. 58. 8 
BRU ARA, turbaria. See the article Tuzza 
BRUMALIA *, or BRoMALIA, a feaſt of Bacchus cele. 
brated among the ancient Romans, during the ſpace of thirty 
days; commencing on the twenty-fourth of November, and 
ending the twenty-ſixth of December. See Fx ar, | 
* 'The word comes from bruma, the day of the winter ſolſtice; 
in regard of the time when the feaſt was held: thoug others 
derive it from brumus, or bromius, names of Bacch 
The brumalia were inſtituted by Romulus, who uſed during 
- this time to entertain the ſenate. KO 
BRYONY, a medicinal root, anciently much uſed as a 
powerful purgative, eſpecially of ſeroſities; but now chief 
retained as a uterine detergent; in which quality it enters the 
compoſition of an officinal water denominated from it a 
bryoue, generally preſcribed againſt hyſteric diſorders, Fee 
WATER, , 
M. Boulduc found, by a chymical analyſis, that hom conſiſts 
only of ſaline principles, without any reſin: wherein it differs 
from-mechoacan, which, in other ref „it much reſembles, 
He adds, that it has more virtue taken in ſubſtance than in 
any other manner; which is common to this, with moſt o- 
ther purgatives. See PURGATIVE. hy 
BUBBLES, Bu L, in phyſics, little round drops or veſi- 
| cles of any fluid filled with air, and formed either on its fur- 
face, upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining; 
or in its ſubſtance, upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion of 
its parts. See DRoPs, WATER, Rain, c. 
Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſible, i. e. take up more or 
leſs room, as the included air is more or leſs heated, or more 
or leſs preſſed from without; and are round, becauſe the in- 
cluded aura acts equably from within all around, Their coat 
or cover is formed of the minute particles of the fluid, re- 
tained either by the velocity of the air, or by the briſk attrac- 
tion between thoſe minute parts and the air. See Alk, &. 


their ſurface, which form the white ſkum a-top; and it is 
theſe ſame bubbles which form the ſteam or vapour flying up 


Boiling, VAPOUR, Ce. 

BuBBLE, in commerce, is a cant-name, lately given to 2 ſort 
of projects, for the raiſing of money on imaginary grounds; 
very frequent in the years 1720,—21, See COMPANY. 
The pretended deſign of theſe undertakings, was to raiſe a 
ſtock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying on ſome 
promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, mach!- 
nery, or the like. In order to which, propoſals were given 
out, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting per- 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary to carry on the affair, to- 
gether with the profits expected from it, were divided into 
certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purc 

by perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein.—The real deſign, 
in ſome, was to raiſe a ſum for the private advantage of 
projectors; to be laid out by them in South-ſea ſtock, C. 
in hopes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the ſubſcri- 


| was abſolutely to defraud the adventurers of their ſubſcription” 
money, Without any view to reſtitution, 0 f 
There was a third kind ſomewhat different: the prajectom ts 
theſe, to proceed the more ſecurely, propoſed to haye boo er 
opened, and ſubſcriptions taken at ſome time to come 


ſome of the brethren. But they did not allow the prieſthood: 
- 3 


in the mean time took money, by way of mu W ig. 


It is theſe little bubbles, riſing up from fluids, or hanging on 


from liquors in boiling, Qc. the manner of which ſee under 


bers money, with profit to themſelves. | In others, the dein 
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ns to be admitted ſubſcribers, as ſoon as the affair 
we. for dividing into ſhares. Several thouſand ſhares 
frequently beſpoke in one day and premi- 

from one ſhilling to ſome pounds, paid thereupon, to 
Phe profits of the projectors. See SUBSCRIPTION, 


| The numbe 


nary : : 
| — x hs projectors and their proprietors formed into corpo- 
7 


ons: ſome for fiſheries, ſome for inſurances, ſome for the 
pr” of mines, &c. Poſterity, doubtleſs, will be ſurprized 
1 of bubbles for cleaning the ſtreets, others for fur- 
";(hing ſhoes, others for ſtockings, others for phylic, others 


: for the maintenance of baſtard children, others for the buy- 
I nz bad titles, others for the lending of on Se. 

UP BLIN G-Waters. See the article WATER. 
l 195 O*, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes a tumour, ſome- 
, imes :nflammatory, and ſometimes ſcirrhous, gathering 
chiefly in the glands of the inguen, or groin. See TUMOUR. 
g ay” The word comes from the Greek CasCay, inguen ; the uſual 


lace of ſuch tumours. : 
There are two kinds of bube's, the one called benign, or mild, 
the other malignant — Malignant bubo's are divided into pęfli- 
lential and venereal : the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, 
ir Ge. The latter are the product of impure embraces ; and fre- 
| vently the forerunner of the pox.— When a bubo is encom- 
paſſed with a circle of ſeveral colours, it is a ſign it is peſti- 
Jential, and generally mortal. 


4 BU BONOCELES®, a tumour in the groin ; occaſioned by 
i the deſcent either of the epiploon, or the inteſtines, throug 
1 the perforation of the muſculus obliquus deſcendens. See E- 
d | p1pLOON, INTESTINES, Ec. 


* The word comes from the Greek, Cc, inguen, and xnan, 
tumor. | 

The bubonocele is the ſame with what is otherwiſe alſo called 
ramex and hernia inguinalis. See HERNIA. 

It is a ſpecies of rupture; though chirurgeons call it an incom- 
late one; and is common to women as well as men. 
BUCCALES Glandulæ, are ſmall glands diſperſed over the 
inner fide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle 


— uſeful in maſtication, and digeſtion. See GLAND and 
MouTH. 

1 BUC CANEERS, or Buc AN EERS, a term frequent in the 
Weſt. Indies, properly uſed for a kind of ſavages who prepare 

$2 their meat on a grate, or hurdle made of Braſil wood, placed 

fly in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, and called 


buccan, 
Whence alſo the little lodges raiſed for the preparation of 
their food are called buccans 3 and the action of dreſſing it 


buccaning, 


liſts Meat buccaned is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the vermil 
fers colour of a roſe, and a charming ſmell; all which it retains 
les. many months. Oexmelin, from whom we have this, adds, 
uin 


that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick hither, that by 
eating their buccaned meat they may be recovered. 

The origin of the word is . to the Caribbee Indians, 
who uſing to cut their priſoners of war in pieces, and lay them 
on hurdles with fire underneath ; which they called buccaning, 
i. e. roaſting and ſmoaking together: hence our buccaneers 
took both their name and their cuſtom ; with this difference, 
that what the former did to men, theſe did to animals caught 
in hunting. | 

The Spaniards, Savary tells us, call the buccaneers in their 
territories matadores, that is, killers, and monteros, that is, 
bunters; the Engliſh call theirs, cow-killers. 


, It The buccaneers are of two diſtinct profeſſions; the one onl 
trac- hunt bulls for their ſkins, the other beaſts for their fleſh. 

G. The art of buccaning, Oexmelin deſcribes thus; the beaſt be- 
8 00 ing flead, and the bones {tripped out, is cut into pieces of the |. 
| it is length of the arm, and ſalted, and the next day laid on the 
ng up can; which conſiſts of twenty or thirty bars laid acroſs, |. 
u 


f a foot from each other: under this they raiſe a thick 
ſmoak, adding the ſkin and bones of the beaſt to heighten it. 
This is found vaſtly better than any {imple fewel ; in regard 

© volatile ſalts of thoſe parts, are by this means communi- 


ittle of this buccanin „ the niceſt palate will eat it without fur- 
ſome er preparation. | 


- * oY rag ARII“, Bux Magie, an order of ſoldiery under 
2 ree em — 1 . * 

g per- Annunition- ra appointed to guard and diſtribute the 
Ir, 


* The wordis formed from buccellus, a kind of loaf, or cake 


of a circular figure. 


The 


into 4 | | 
chaſed „e buccellarii are alſo called, in reſpect of their coun 
Jeſigny galley rect, Or helenogalate, q. d. Greeks of Galatia : — 
of the Foe maryandini, - 
„ Ge. N are much divided as to the office, and quality of the 
ubſcri- —. 71: ſome give the denomination to paraſites in the 
deſign | uy of princes and great men, maintained at their table 
iption = *pences. In reality, among the Viſigoths, buccellarius 
the a general name for all clients or vaſlals, who. lived at 
_ . l n 8 their lords. Spelman rather ſuppoſes them to 
— Os what among us are called tenants by military ſervice. | 


ers repreſent the buccellarii as ſtationary ſoldiers in the 


2 to the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as that after a4 


before and behind him as his body- guard. 
thers, they were men whom the em 
ting perſons to death ſecretly, 
BUCCINA®, an ancient military, or rather muſical inftru- 

ment, uſed in war ; eſpecially for proclaiming the watches 
of the night, and giving notice to the ſoldiery when they 
were to mount, and when quit the guard, 

*The word comes from bucca, mouth, and cano, I ſing, be- 
cauſe played on by the mouth : others ſuppoſe it formed from 
the Greek aux an, or Buxavy, Which Gonites the ſame, form- 
ed from Bug, bullock, and cano, I ſing, becauſe anciently made 
of bullocks horns; others from the Hebrew buk, a trumpet 
Varro will have it to have been originally formed by ono- 
motopœia, from bon bou, alluding to the ſound it gives, 


Others, with more probability, derive it from bucc; 
name of a ſhell-kh.* * rom 2vcc:inum, the 


The buccina is uſually conſidered as a ſpecies of tuba, or 
trumpet ; from which however in propriety it appears to have 
differed, not only in reſpect of figure, which in the tuba was 
ſtreight, and in the buccina recurve or crooked, but in ſound : 
that of the buccina being ſharper, and audible to a greater di- 
ſtance than the trumpet-ſound. See TRUMPET. 
The buccina approached neareſt to the cornu, or horn: origi- 
nally the two ſeem to have been the ſame ; though in after- 
times a difference aroſe; the name buccinum being reſtrained 
to the leſſer ſorts, and the cornu to the larger.—Some alſo 
take the buccina to have been leſs crooked than the cornu 
which made a full ſemicircle, 5 
Varro aſſures, that the buccine were alſo called cornua, horns ; 
becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, as is ſtill done 
among ſome people, Servius intimates, as if they were at 
firſt made of goats horns; and accordingly in ſcripture, 
the like inſtruments uſed both in war, — in the temple, 
are called rams-horns, teren, jobel, and ſopheroth haijobelim, 
or buccinæ of rams. See Horn. 
BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcie on each ſide the 
face, common to the lips and * 3 making the inner ſub- 
ſtance of the latter. Its fibres run from the proceſſus corone 
of the lower jaw, to the angle of the mouth, and adhere to 
the upper part of the gums of both jaws: through its middle 
paſs the upper ductus falivales. By this is contracted the ca- 
vity of the mouth, and the meat thruſt forward to the teeth 
in maſtication. 5 
It has its name from buccina, trumpet; becauſe, when ſwelled, 
it enlarges the cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet. —Sze Tab. 
Anat. ( Myal.) fig. 1. n. 10. 
BUCENTAUR®, the name of a large ftate-veſſel, uſed by 
the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouling the ſea, performed 
each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. See SEA. 
*The word comes from the Greek, B&xw]xug 3 compoſed 
of By, a particle of augmentation, uſed to denote an enor- 
- mous greatneſs ; and x&Jv e&, centaur. Juſtiniani adds two 
other etymologies : the firſt from 47s, and taurus, or rather 
centaurus, the name of one of Eneas's veſſels in Virgil: the 
other from bucentaurus, for ducentaurus, a word orged to 
ſignify a veſſel capable of holding 200 men. 


P. Juſtiniani gives a very preciſe deſcription of the bucentaur ; 
and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the year of 
Chriſt 1311 ; though others trace it higher, to the year 1177, 
when the emperor Frederic Barbarof, came to Venice, to 
make peace with the republic and the pope : at which 
time the pope, in conſideration of the ſervices the ſlate 
had done him, in ſheltering him in their city, when he had 
been driven out of his own, granted them ſeveral privileges ; 
and made a preſent to the doge of a gold ring, which is the 
origin of that yearly caſt by the doge, from the bucentaur, in- 
to the ſea. See RING. 
It is on Aſcenſion-day, that the doge being advanced in the 
bucentaur a little way into the gulph, throws a gold ring in- 
to the ſea ; and ſays, * We marry thee, O ſea, in token of 
ce that true and perpetual dominion which the republic has 
& over thee.” | | 
The archducheſs Maria Joſepha, married to the prince of 
Saxony, on the day of her entry into Dreſden, was received 
in a magnificent galley, finely rigged, and called a bucentaur, 
becauſe built after the model of that of Venice. Pollnitx 
Mem. T. 4. p. 74. ſeq. 
BUCEPHALUS, GN . See the article HokszE. 
BUCK. See the article Hux r ING. 
BUCK LER“, a piece of defenſive armour, uſed by the an- 
cients to ſkreen their bodies from the blows of their enemies. 
* The word comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium, of 
buccula, the umbo or middle point of this weapon, which had 
uſually a head or mouth repreſented prominent thereon. 
The buctler of Achilles is deſcribed in Homer, that of Aneas 
in Virgil, that of Hercules in Heſiod : Ajax's buckler was 
lined with ſeven bulls hides. * : 
The ſhield ſucceeded the uſe of the buckler : yet the Spani- 


—According to o- 
perors employed in put- 


See SHIELD. 3 

Bucklers on medals, are either uſed to ſignify public vows, 
rendered to the Gods for the ſafety of a prince; or that he is 
eſteemed the defender and protector of his people, —Theſe 


9 xi provinces, N when the emperor commanded, marehed 


were particularly called votive bucters, and were hung at al- 
tars, Oc. See Vow and VoTIvE._ SUCO 


— 


ards ſtill retain the fword and buckler, in their night-walks. 


B U BUI 


diviſion, viz. the whole of a building. 3 


- 
* 


BUCOLICS*, P a ki : | 
8 * 2 N relating to ſhep- | Irregular BUILDING, is that, on the c The Parts 
* The word is derived from the G 8 . | not contained within equal or . whoſe plan five hea 
meat; hence Byroew, fo fred — guc, and neh, cibus, nature of its ſituation, or the arti arallel lines, either by t. and cov 
en t, cattle ; and gun, bubulus,} parts have not any juſt 1 10 on of the builder ; ang LY Tor the 
. 6 n . * | 
Bucolic-poetry, is the moſt ancient of all the kind Inſulated BUILDING, is that which 3 in the e ders th 
and is ſuppoſed to have had its origin i re of poetry; contiguous to an other; but is not attached, joined, c en 
mirth and diverſions of the Foe! We 3 ere che] ſome open 8 hel: e Fit Qreets , found 
ſpired by love, and idleneſs: b ; and to have been 1n-] 4 BUILDING is faid ? Ss, the Monument: digging 
: by degrees, their rural gal is ſaid to be engaged, when it i ent, Cc. * 
were brought y , ral oallantries | oth d 7 it is encompaſſed u the but 
dens wy A — 4 bp reflec rn an w_ 6 he con- ate brad io bre Tu 2 0 * us pg _ 
of a country-life, were thei 0; nature, and the pleaſures| An Interred, or Jun BUIL but by a back paſlage work, | 
Bi * ir principal ſubjects. Moſchus, * DING, is that whoſe Sy -undati 
pagrrcby 0 5 _ the moſt agreeable among the ee Dango hide e, e 'whoſ — = 
Fontenelle obſerves 3 ws Fay IDYLLION. | Felibien conſiders three kind [7 7 > ny * 
„„ ˖ T = ow een ve pee ee ſacred buildings; as the EL 22 — vie * 
poetr to a ſh h ST ention o ucolic other h Ves Ot t e ancients Al 
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0 Bup, is uſed in the country BUILDING is alſ- ape ; 0 me 
i! " ed : G Is alſo uſed for the art or act of ; being 
| the firſt vear; i | anguage wean calf of | ing an edifice, — . ; conſtructing, 7 eing 
. ud. year; ſo called, becauſe the horns are then in the e * ONS TR ee = wall _ 
i BUDGE. See the article Bovcne. See ARCHITECTURE. ution of the deſign there, ham 
H BUFET, in building. See the article BEA In building there are three things chiefly in view, vi For th 
ii BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leath UFET. niency, firmneſs, and delight. —T in view, viz. conve. ö 
5 | m n 
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Buggery is uſually excepted y the common law. tween the tw angles are pitched on, as being © medium br {ponder 
g 16 Bid i have been in of » general. pinky, . Tbe|| iaah dihelifhnan ui Bur again, whether the refang' by ala 
Ireen een fs nant into England by the ts, co . or an oblong, is diſputed? Sir Henty doors, 
rowed from the Bougres pea 940. ſuppoſed to have been bor- the breath by ck. = — 5 the length do not exceed | the ſecc 
The hereſy of 5 8 | i 1 2 length, 
12 go 2 of the Bulgarians was anciently alſo called buggery, | —— as Grom panty GO _ pa 1 " the len 
BUILD N , . ules of the ſimple ones; only ey > double 
He ING, I or place erected by art, of ſtone, or 1 Ae defect, that they offend againſt uniform!) and = 
* elter from the weather, or on Bc uniformity and variety may ſeem” to be oppoſite © reciſel 
magnificence, or devotion, 4 for ſecurity, |” each other: but Sir H. Wess rs they ma be recon” N 
Regular BUILDING, is that whoſe plan is ſ 1 1 | ciled; and for an inſtance, mentio e lle 5 of · the bu. 5 
ides equal, and th n is ſquare, its oppoſite m | , ions ur 
3 5 55 the paris diſpoſed with ſymmetry, 1 an body where both meet. Thus much for the firſt 
. | a n 


dive heads, V!Z- the foundation, walls, apertures, compartition, 


er. .* . . - 
5 2 foundation, to examine its firmneſs, Vitruvius or- 


e palladio limits it to a ſixth part of the height of 
= rep this Sir Henry Wotton calls the PAL 
1 etion whereon is to ſtand the ſubſtruction, or ground- 
r So this then is to be the level; its loweſt ledge, 
Fw of ſtone only, cloſe laid with mortar, and the 
by ader the better; at the leaſt, twice as broad as the 
"1: laſtly, fome add, that the materials below ſhould 
* juſt as they grew in the quarry; as ſuppoſing them 
to have the greateſt ſtrength in their natural poſture. De 
Lorme enforces this, by obſerving, that the breaking or 
ielding of a ſtone in this part, but the breadth of the back 
5 a knife, will make a cleft of above half a foot in the 
fabric above. For pallification, or piling the ground-plot, 
ſo much commended by Vitruvius, we ſay nothing; that 
being required only in a moiſt marſhy ground, which 
ſhould never be choſen : nor perhaps are there any in- 
ſtances of this kind, where it was not neceſſity that drove 
them to it. See FOUNDATION, c. | 
For the walls, they are either entire and continued, or in- 
termitted ; and the intermiſſions are either columns or pi- 
laſters. Entire, or continued walls, are variouſly diſtin- 
aimed; by ſome, according to the quality of the ma- 
terials, as they are either ſtone, brick, &c. others only 
conſider the poſition of the materials; as when brick, or 
ſquare ſtones are laid in their lengths, with fides and heads 


MasoNRY. hs ie 
The great laws of muring, are, that the walls ſtand per- 
pendicular to the ground-work; the right angle being 
the cauſe of all ſtability : that the maſheſt and heavieſt 
materials be loweſt, as fitter to bear than be born ; that 
the work diminiſh in thickneſs, as it riſes; both for eaſe 
of weight and expence: that certain courſes, or ledges 
of more ſtrength than the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, 
to ſuſtain the fabric from total ruin, if the under parts 
chance to decay : and laſtly that the angles be firmly 
bound; theſe being the nerves of the whole fabric, and 
commonly fortified, by the Italians, on each fide the 
corners, even in brick buildings, with ſquared ftones ; 
which add both eng and ſtrength. See WALL. 
The intermiſſions, as before obſerved, are either columns 
or pilaſters: whereof there are five orders, viz. Tuſcan, 
Doric, Imic, Corinthian, Compoſite ; each of which ſee di- 
ſtinctly conſidered under its reſpectiye head, TusCaAN, 
Doric, Ye. ſee alſo CoLumn, PiLasTER, ORDER, 
Tec. | 
Columns and pilaſters are frequently, both for beauty and 
majeſty, formed archwiſe; the doctrine of which ſee un- 
der ARCH, . 
For the apertures, they are either doors, windows, ſtair- 
caſes, chimneys, or conduits for the ſuillage, c. which 
ſce under their heads, Door, WinDow, &c.—Only with 
regard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, - that art ſhould 
imitate nature in theſe ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate 
them trom fight, where a running water is wanting, into 
the moſt remote, loweſt, and thickeſt part of the foun- 
dation; with ſecret vents, paſſing up through the walls 
like tunnels to the open air; which the Italians all com- 
for the diſcharge of noiſome vapours. See SEWERS, 
C. 
For the compartition, or diſtribution of the ground- plot 
into apartments, &c, Sir H. Wotton lays down theſe pre- 
liminaries; that the archite& never fix his fancy on a 
Paper-raught, how exactly ſoever ſet off in perſpective ; 
much leſs on a mere plan, without a model, or type of 
the whole ſtructure, and every part thereof, in paſtboard 
or wood; that this model be as plain and unadorned as 
pollible, to prevent the eye's being impoſed on ; and that 
the bigger this model, the better. See PLAN, DEes1GN, 
ODEL, Se. | . 
| the compartition itſelf, there are two general views, 
uz, the gracefulneſs, and uſefulneſs of the diſtribution, for 
rvoms of office and entertainment; as far as the Capacity 
thereof, and the nature of the country will allow, — 
he gracefulneſs will conſiſt in a double analogy, or corre- 
8 ; firſt, between the parts and the whole, where - 
a large fabric ſhould have large partitions, entrances, 
22 columns, and in brief, all the members large : 
|” (cond, between the parts themſelves, with regard to 
SD, breadth, and height. The ancients determined 
8 of their rooms, that they were to be oblongs, by 
ind (e weit breadth; and the height by balf their bread 
length added together. When the room was to be 
preciſely ſquare, they made the height half as much more 
Vol. I. Ne XL + | TT | 


Thy Parts of @ BuiLDING, Baptiſta Alberti compriſes under 
The 
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together, or the points conjoined, like a network, &c, Seej 


B U 

UI 

as the breadth: which rules, the moderns take occaſion to 
diſpenſe with; ſometimes ſquaring the breadth, and mi- 
king the diagonal thereof the meaſure of the height; and 
ſometimes more. This deviating from the rules of the 
ancients, is aſcribed to M. Angelo, 

The ſecond conſideration in the compartition, is the uſe- 
Fulneſs; which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient number 


of rooms of all kinds, with their proper communications; 


and without diſtraction, Here the chief diffculty will lic: 
in the lights and ftair-caſes: the ancients were pretty ealy 
on both thoſe heads, having generally two cloiſtered open 
courts, one for the womens tide, the other for the men: 
thus the reception of light into the body of the Bld 
mg was eaſy ; which among us muſt be ſupplied, either 
by the open form of the buil-{ing, or by graceful refuges 
or breaks, by terraſſing a ſtory in danger of darkneſs, and 
by abajours, or ſky-lights.—For caſting the ſtair-caſes, ic 
may be obſerved, that the Italians frequently diſtribute 
the kitchen, bake-houſe, buttery, &c. under ground, next 


above the foundation, and ſometimes level with the floor 


of the cellar; raiſing the firſt aſcent into the houſe fif- 
teen feet or more: which, beſide the removing of an- 
noyances out of the ſight, and gaining ſo much room a- 
bove, does, by elevating the front, add a majeſty to the 
whole. Indeed, Sir H. Wotton obſerves, that in England 
the natural hoſpitality thereof, will not allow the butte- 
ry to be ſo far out of ſight; beſides, that a more luminous 
kitchen, and a ſhorter diftance between that and the di- 
ning-room are required, than that compartition will well 


+ bear. 


In the diſtribution of lodging-rooms, it is a popular and 
ancient fault, eſpecially among the Italians, to caſt the 
partitions ſo, as when the doors are all open, a man mey 
ſee through the whole houſe ; grounded on the ambition 
of ſhewing a ſtranger all the furniture at once : an in- 
tolerable hardſhip on all the chambers, except the in- 
moſt, where none can arrive but through all the reſt, un- 
leſs the walls be extreme thick for ſecret paſſages : nor 
will this ſerve the turn, without at leaſt three doors to 
each chamber; a thing inexcuſable, except in hot countries: 
beſides its being a weakening to the building, and the 
neceſſity it occaſions of making as many common great 
rooms as there are ſtories, which devours a great deal of 
room, better employed in places of retreat; and muſt 
likewiſe be dark, as running through the middle of the 
houſe. 

In the compartition, the architect will have occaſion for 
frequent ſhifts; through which his own ſagacity, more 
than any rules, muſt conduct him, Thus he will be 
frequently put to ſtruggle with ſcarcity of ground; ſome- 
times to damn one room for the benefit of the reſt, 
as to hide a buttery under a ſtair caſe, Sc. at other 
times, to make thoſe the moſt beautiful which are moſt 
in fight: and to leave the reſt, like a painter, in the 
ſhadow, &c. 

For the covering of the building ; this is the laſt in the 


execution, but the firſt in the intention: for who would 


build, but to ſhelter? In the covering, or roof, there are 
two extremes to be avoided, the making it too hea- 
vy or too light: the firſt will preſs too much on the 
underwork ; the latter has a more ſecret inconvenience z 
for the cover is not only a bare defence, but a band 
or ligature to the whole building; and there requires a 
reaſonable weight. Indeed, of the two extremes, a houſe 


| eg is the worſt. Care is likewiſe to be taken, 


the preſſure be equal on each ſide; and Palladio wiſhes, 
that the whole burden might not be laid on the out- 
ward walls, but that the inner likewiſe bear their ſhare. 
— The Italians are very curious in the proportion and 
gracefulneſs of the pent or flopeneſs of the roof; divi- 
ding the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two 
ſerve for the height of the higheſt top or ridge from 
the loweſt : but in this point, regard muſt be had to the 
quality of the region; for, as Palladio inſinuates, thoſe 


- climates which fear the falling of much ſnow, ought to 


have more inclining pentices than others. See CovERING, 
Roor, Ec. i | ; Et 

Thus much for the principal or eſſential part of a building. 
For the acceſſories, or ornaments, they are fetched from 
painting and ſculpture. The chief things to be regarded 
in the firſt, are, that no room have too much, which 
will occaſion a ſurfeit; except in galleries, or the like: 
that the beſt pieces be placed where there are the feweſt 
lights: rooms with ſeveral windows are enemies to paint- 
ers, nor can any pictures be ſeen in perfection, unleſs il- 
lumined, like nature, with a ſingle light: that in the dif- 


poſition regard be had to the poſture of the painter in 


working, which is the moſt natural for the poſture of 

the ſpectator; and that they be accommodated to the in- 

tentions of the room they are uſed in. See PAINTING, 

For ſculpture, it muſt be obſerved, that it be not too a- 

bundant ; eſpecially at * firſt approach of a building, or 
| | 11 tt 
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at the entrance, where a Doric ornament is much preferable 
to a Corinthian one: that the niches, if they contain . 
gures of white ſtone, be not coloured in their concavity 
too black, but rather duſky; the ſight being diſpleaſed with 
too ſudden departures from one extreme to another. That 
fine ſculptures have the advantage of nearneſs, and coarſer 
of diſtance; and that in placing of figures aloft, they be 
reclined a little forwards: becauſe, the viſual ray extended 
to the head of the figure, is longer than that reaching to 
its feet, which will of neceſſity make that part appear fur- 
ther off; ſo that to reduce it to an erect poſture, it muſt 
be made to ſtoop a little forwards. M. le Clerc, however, 
will not allow of this reſupination, but will have every 
part in its juſt perpendicular, See SCULPTURE, and STA- 
TUE, 
As to the ſtone and ſtucco, uſed in buildings, which are freſh 
and white at firſt, and are commonly ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
coloured with the air, moiſture, ſmoak, Cc. the true cauſe 
thereof is, that they become covered with a minute ſpecies 
of plants, which alter their colour. A ſort of lichens yel- 
lowiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh, which commonly grow on 
the barks of trees, do grow alſo on ſtones, mortar, plaiſter, 
and even on the ſlates of houſes, being propagated by little; 
light ſeeds, diſperſed by the wind, rain, &c. The belt pre- 
ſervative known, is a coal of lime. 

To judge of a BUILDING, Sir H. Wotton lays down the fol- 
lowing rules.—Thar before fixing any judgment, a perſon 
be informed of its age; ſince, if apparent decays be found to 
excced the proportion of time, it may be concluded, with- 

out further inquiſition, either that the ſituation is naught, 

or the materials or workmanſhip too ſlight. —If it be found 
to bear its years well, let him run back, trom the ornaments 
and things which ſtrike the eye firſt, to the more eſſential 


members; till he be able to form a concluſion, that the work | 


is commodious, firm, and delightful; the three conditions, 
in a good building, laid down at firſt, and agreed on by all 
authors, This, our author eſteems the moſt ſcientifical way 
of judging. 

Vaſtari propoſes another; viz. by paſſing a running exami- 


. ger Voyag. p. 36. ſeq. 
BUL 


nation over the whole edifice, compared to the ſtructure of | 
a well-made man: as, whether the walls ſtand upright on 
a clean footing and foundation; whether the building be of 
a beautiful ſtature; whether, for the breadth, it appear well 
burniſhed ; whether the principal entrance be on the mid- 
dle line of the front, or face, like our mouths ; the win- 
dows, as our eyes, ſet in equal number and diſtance on 
both ſides; the offices, like the veins, uſefully diſtributed, 
c. 
Vitruvius gives a third method of judging: ſumming up the 
whole art under theſe fix heads: ordination, or ſettling the 


model and ſcale of the work; diſpeſition, the juſt expreſſion of BULL“, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an inſtrument diſ- 


the firſt defign thereof; (which two, Sir H. Wotton thinks 


he might have ſpared, as belonging rather to the artificer | 


than the cenſurer:) eurythmy, the agreeable harmony be- 
tween the length, breadth, and height of the ſeveral rooms, 
Sc. ſymmetry, or the agreement between the parts and the 
whole; decor, the due relation between the building and the 
inhabitant, whence Palladio concludes, the principal en- 
trance ought never to be limited by any rule, but the dig- 
nity and generoſity of the maſter. And laſtly, diribution, 
. the uſeful caſting of the ſeveral rooms, for office, enter- 
tainment, or pleaſure.— Theſe laſt four are ever to be run 
over, ere a man paſs any determinate cenſure: and theſe a- 
lone, Sir Henry obſerves, are ſufficient to condemn or acquit 
any building whatever, See EURYTHMY, SYMMETRY, 


Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good aphoriſms in building ; 
as,—1®, Let not the common rooms be ſeveral, nor the 
ſeveral rooms common: f. e. the common rooms not to be 
private or retired, as the hall, galleries, &c. which are 
to be open; and the chambers, c. to be retired. — 
29, A houſe had better be too little for a day, than too 
big for a year. Houſes therefore to be proportioned to or- 
dinary occaſions, not extraordinary.—39, Country-houſes 
muſt be ſubſtantives, able to ſtand of themſelves : not like 
city buildings, ſupported and ſheltered on each fide by 
their neighbours. — 49. Let not the front look aſquint on 
a ſtranger ; but accoſt him right, at his entrance, —5®. 
Let the offices keep their due diſtance from the manſion- 
houſe ; thoſe are too familiar, which are of the ſame pile 
with it, We 
The method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
ſeems to have continued the fame from the earlieſt ages, 
without the leaſt alteration or improvement. Shaw Trav. 
P. 273. : 

Section of a BUILDING. See the article SECTION, 

BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument, much uſed by the Negros 
of Guinea, c. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral pipes made of hard wood, ſet in order; 
which diminiſh by little and little in length, and are tied to- 
gether with thongs of thin leather twiſted abou ſmall round 


wands, put between each of the pipes, ſo as to form a ſmalll 


interſtice. They play on it with ſticks, the ends of 9, 
are covered with leather, to make the found leſs harſh wah 
1 76. 


B, BuLBus, in botany, an oblong root, ne 
compoſed of ſeveral ink" Gr coats, Eid one rn Mrs 
ſending forth from its lower part a great number of fr 
— Such are the roots of the common onion, the daffodi] ry 
hyacinth, &c. See Roor. » the 
The ſame denomination is ſometimes alſo given to tube 
roots, compoſed of one ſolid continuous ſubſtance. wi 
any ſkins laid over one another :—As the roots of 
See. See TUBER, and TUBEtRovs, 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that in bulbous plants, as well as 
ny perennial ones, the root 1s annually renewed We. 
paired, out of the trunk or ſtalk it ſelf: that is, the by 
ſis of the ſtalk, continually and inſenſibly deſcends belop 
the ſurface of the earth; and hiding it ſelf there N 
both in nature, place, and office, changed into a true root 
Thus, in brownwort, the baſe, ſinking by degrees, become: 
the upper part of the root; the next year the lower yg 
and the next rots away; a freſh ſupply coming. See Per. 
ENNIAL, 

BULIM V“, Bur IMIA, or BuLimvs, an enormous 2 
petite, attended with fainting, and coldneſs of the extremities 
See HUNGER. | | ; 


» Without 
ſaffron and 


*The word is Greek, g win, Or BrAruor, formed of 35 
ox; and , hunger; as importing that the patient = 
the ſtomach of an ox; or, as others term it, {ufficient tg 
eat up an ox; which however would be better 849210, than 
Ca, In reality, there needs not ſo much ſtraining to 
account for the origin of the word, which may be more ea. 
ſily and naturally accounted for after Varro and Suidas; from 
the 3 Zu, which is prefixed by the Greeks to divers 
words, only as an intenſive; and awe, hunger, g. 4. 


great hunger: much as they ſay amis, for a great boy; 
Csmyos, for a large fig. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of 
a perſon affected with a bulimy, inſomuch that he would eat 
up an ordinary leg of veal at a common meal, and feed 
on ſowthiſtle, &c. cured by giving up ſeveral worms, of 
the length and thickneſs of a tobacco pipe. 

BULK F a Ship, denotes her whole content in the hold 
for ſtowage of goods, See SHIP, and Horn. 

Breaking BULK, See the article BREAKING, 

BuLK Heads, are partitions made acroſs a ſhip, with boards 
of timber, whereby one part is divided from another,— 
The bulk-head afore, is the partition between the fore- 
caſtle, and gratings in the head, and in which are the 
chaſe-ports,—See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. u. 11. 24. 48. 85. 95. 
99. 102. 115. ERS 


patched out of the Roman chancery, ſealed with _n_ 
anſwering to the edicts, letters patent, and proviſion, of 
ſecular princes. 
The word bu/l is derived from Bulla, a ſeal; and that from 
Bulla, a drop, or bubble; or, according to others, from 


the Greek aan, council; according to Pezron, from the 
Celtic buil, or bl, a bubble. 


The bull is the third kind of apoſtolical reſcript, and the 
moſt in uſe, both in affairs of juſtice, and of grace. lt 
is wrote on parchment; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
a brief or ſimple ſignature, which is on paper. A bull ö 
properly a ſignature enlarged : what the latter compre” 
hends in a few words, the former dilates and amplihes. 
Yet the bull is not to take in more matter than the fig 
nature; being only to amplify the tile in clauſes of cere- 
mony. See BRIEF. 
If the Bulls be letters of grace, the lead is hung on ſilken 
threads; if they be letters of juſtice and executory, the 
lead is hung by a hempen cord. —They are all wrote 
an old roman Gothic letter. 
The bull, in the form wherein it is to be diſpatched, 15 
divided into five parts, viz. the narrative of the fact; the 
conception; the clauſe; the date; and the ſalutation, in 
which the pope takes on himſelf the quality of ſervant f 
ſervants, ſervus ſervorum Dei. See SERV ANT- PI 
Properly ſpeaking, it is the ſeal, or pendant lead alone "4 
is the bull: it being that which gives it both the tit 6 
and authority, The ſeal preſents, on one fide, the _ 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; on the other, the name of the 
pope, and the year of his pontificate. See SEAL. h 
By .b»lls, jubilees are granted: without them no bi 4 
in the Romiſh church, are allowed to be conſecratel. n 
Spain, bulls are required for all kinds of benefices; bo " 
France, &c. ſimple ſignatures are ſufficient-z excepting . 
biſhoprics, abbeys, dignities, and priories conventu®' os 
cording to the laws of the Roman chancery, no 3 
exceeding twenty-four ducats per annum, ould rent 
ferred without bulls But the French would never i # 
to this rule, except for ſuch benefices, as are _—_ the 
the apoſtolical chamber: for the reſt, they 3 or 


right of diſſembling the value, | expreſſing it in . 
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* illi for ſan annexorum fructus 24 ducatorum 
w— . — communem — valorem 
—_ non excedunt. BAY 
The bulls brought into France, are limited and moderated 
Ker 1 ws and cuſtoms of the land, before they are re- 
b) _ nor is any thing admitted till it have been well 

_ 4. and found to contain nothing contrary to the 
_—_— of the Gallican church: thoſe words, proprio mo- 
A K bull, are ſufficient to make the whole be rejected 
1, | 
in Fe aße Spaniards admit the papal bulls implicitly ; but 
or deen examined by the king's council, if there ap- 
er- reaſon for not executing them, notice thereof is 

car it) he pope by a ſupplication; and the bull, by this 
oy remains without effect: and the like method of 
ling with the court of Rome, is obſerved by the 
of the courts of Europe in the papal communion. 
＋ Ininate bulls, is to make publication thereof, by one 
fthe three commiſſaries to whom they are directed; whe- 

yt he be the biſhop, or official, This publication is 
metimes oppoſed ; but when it is, the fault is not charged 
8 pope who iſſued the h., but an appeal is brought 
© him againſt the perſon who 1s ſuppoſed to make it : 
25 the fault is laid, where it is known not to be juſt, to 
evade affronting the pontiff. See FULMINATION. 
The bull in cœna domini, is a hull read every year on Maun- 
day-thurſday, in the pope's preſence z containing various 
excommunications and execrations, againſt heretics, thoſe 
who diſobey the ſee, who diſturb or oppoſe the exerciſe of 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, © c. See ANATHEMA, EXCOM- 
MUNICATION, Ce. 
Aſter the death of the pope, no bulls are diſpatched du- 
ring the vacancy of the ſee : to prevent any abuſes, there- 
fore, as ſoon AS the pope is dead, the vice-c ancellor of 
the Roman church takes the ſeal of the bulls; and in the 
preſence of ſeveral perſons orders the name of the de- 
ceaſed pope to be eraſed 3 and covers the other ſide, on 
which are the heads of St. Peter and Paul, with a linen 
cloth; ſealing it up with his own ſeal, and giving it 
thus covered to the chamberlain, to be preſerved, that no 
bulls may be ſcaled with it in the mean time. 

n BULL *, is a denomination peculiarly given to an or- 
dinance, or ſtatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. in 

1256, ſaid to have been drawn up by that celebrated 
lawyer Bartoli, and ſtill reputed the magna charta, or fun- 
damental law of the empire. See EMPIRE. 

It is thus called from a golden ſeal fixed to it, ſuch as 
were uſed by the emperors of Conſtantinople, annexed to 
their edicts, Spelman alſo ſpeaks of a golden bull uſed in 
a treaty ef alliance between our Henry VIII. and Fran- 
cis I. of France. 


Till the publication of the golden bull, the form and cere- 
mony of the election of an emperor, were dubious and 
undetermined; and the number of electors not fixed. This 
ſolemn edict regulated the functions, rights, privileges, and 
preeminences of the electors. 8 
The original, which is in Latin, on vellom, is kept at 
Frankfort. On the backſide are ſeveral knots of black 
and yellow filk ; to which hangs a h, or ſeal of gold. 
This ordinance, containing thirty articles, was approved 
of by all the princes of the empire, and remains ſtill in 
force, The election of the emperor is by it declared to 
belong to ſeven electors; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, Treves, and a 3 and four 
ſeculars; viz, the king of Bohemia, prince Palatine, duke 
of Saxony, and marquis of Brandenburg. See ELECTOR, 
EuPEROR, c. | 
BULL's he, in aſtronomy, See ALDEBARAN. 
BULLET®, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, wherewith 
23 are loaded. See SHOT, FIRE-ARM, CHARGE, 
C. 
* Some derive the word from the Latin botel/us, others from 
the Greek g, to throw. 
According to Merſenne, a bullet, ſhot out oß a great gun, 
flies 92 fathom in a ſecond of time, which is equal to 
589: Engliſh feet; and according to Huygens, would be 
25 years in paſſing from the earth to the ſun : but ac- 
cording to ſome very accurate experiments of Mr. Der- 
ham, it flies, at its firſt diſcharge, 510 yards in five half 
ſeconds ; which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen half 
ſeconds : allowing therefore the ſun's diſtance 8605 1398 
Engliſh miles, a bullet would be 32 years and a half in its 
Paſſage. See SOUND. | 
bullets are of various kinds, viz. red bullets, made hot 
n a forge ; intended to ſet fire to places where combu- 
fible matters are found. | PORE 
"Uaw Bullets, ſhells made cylindrical, with an aperture 
and a fuſee at one end, which giving fire to the infide, 


when in the ground, it burſts, and has the ſame effect 
with a mine. 


BUR 

Branch bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix 

inches a- part. 

Tu- headed bullets, called alſo angels, being two halves of 

a bullet joined by a bar, or chain : theſe are chiefly uſed 

at fea, for cutting of cords, cables, fails, Cc. 

Quarter BULLET. Sce the article QUARTER, 

BULLET moulds. Sce the article Mob rp. 

BULLION, denotes gold, or filver in the maſs, or billet. 
See IN or, GoLD, SILVER, Corning, e. 
Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined, (though uſed 
tor a common meaſure of other things) are no leſs a com- 
modity than wine, tobacco, or cloth ; and may, in many 
caſes, be exported as much to national advantage, as any 
other commodity, No nation can ever be confidcrable in 
trade, that prohibits the exportation of Yen. And it is 
more for the public advantage to export gold or ſilver 
coined, than uncoined : fince, in the former, we have the 
advantage of the manufacture. See Treat on E. I. Trad. 
4. 1681. p.4. Child, on trade, p. 73. 

BULLION is alfo uſed for the place where the king's ex- 
change is kept; or where gold and filver is bro ghe in 
the Jump to be tried, or exchanged. See ExchANGE, 
MINT, Cc. 

BULLO CES qe, in architecture See the article Ey 

BULWARK, propugnaculum, in the ancient f r:ification, 
amounts to much the ſame with baſtion in the modern. 
See BASTION, 

BUMICILLI, a ſect of Mahometans in Africa, ſaid to be 
great ſorcerers : they fight againſt the devil, as they ſay ; 

and frequently run about cover'd with blood and bruiſes, 
in a terrible fright: they ſometimes counterfeit combats 
with him at noon- day, and in the preſence of numbers of 
people, for the ſpace of two or three hours, with darts, 
javelins, ſcimiters, &c. lay ing deſperately about them. till 
they fall down on the ground oppreſſed with blows: af- 
boy reſting a moment, they recover their ſpirits and walk 
off. 

What their rule is, is not wel! known ; but they are 
ſaid to be an order of religious. 

BUNT gf a ſail, is the middle part of it, purpoſely formed 

into a kind of bag, or pouch, that it may catch and re- 
ceive the more wind. See-SAIL, 
The bunt is chiefly uſed in top-ſails ; for courſes are for 
the moſt part cut ſquare, or at leaſt with a ſmall allow- 
ance for bunt, or compaſs. —T hey ſay, the bunt holds much 
leeward wind; that is, it hangs too much to leeward. 

Bux T-l:nes, are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom of the 
fails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope to a crengle; 
and fo are reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to the 

ard: their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the fail, for the 

tter furling it up. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 48. 74. 91. 

116. 

BUOY, at ſea, a piece of wood, or cork, ſometimes an 

empty caſk well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the 


piece of broken cannon, or the like; ſerving to mark the 
dangerous places near a coaſt, as rocks, ſhoals, wrecks af 
veſſels, anchors, &c. 

In lieu of buoys, are ſometimes placed pieces of wood, in 
form of maſts, in the conſpicuous places : ſometimes large 
trees are planted in a particular manner; in number, 


hiding the other; ſo as the two may appear to the eye no 
more than one. ; | 

Buoy, is alſo uſed for a piece of wood, or a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened ſo as to float directly over the anchor; that the 
men who go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may certain- 
ly know where the anchor lies. See ANCHOR. 

BURDENS*, or rather Bu Dod, in muſic denotes the 
drone, or deepeſt ſound of an organ ; being that produced 
by the thickeſt pipe. See Ox GAN, &c. 

*The word is French, bourdon ; formed, according to ſome, 
from the law Saxon burden, crepitum emittere, to break 
wind backwards. Others will have Bourdon originally to 
ſignify a buz, or hum, as that of bees ; anſwering to the 
Latin, bombus ; and formed by onomat. pceia. 


The modern Bourdon, anſwers to the note with the Greeks 
called TporAzpC ave), See NoTE, and Dias RAM. 
BURDEN, alſo denotes the pipe “, or ſtring it ſelf, by which 

ſuch ſound is given. 

Matth. Paris will have the name Burdon to have been 
originally given this pipe, on account of its reſemblance 
to a pilgrims ſtaff, anciently called alſo de. 

BURDEN of a ſhip, is its content, or the number of tons it 
will carry. See SHIP. ] : 
To determine the burden of a ſhip, multiply the length 
of the keel, taken within board, by the breadth of the 
ſhip, within board, taken from the midſhip beam from 
plank to plank, and the product by the depth of the hold, 


Chain bullets, conſiſting of two balls, joined by a chain | 


three or four foot apart. 


taken from the plank below the keelſon, to the under 
duct 


water, and faſtened by a chain or cord to a large ſtone, 


two at the leaſt, to be taken in a right line, the one 


part of the upper deck plank; and divide the laſt pro- 


duct by 94, and the quotient is the content of the tonnage 
required, See FREIGHT, Cc. | 


BURFORD /addle. See the article SADDLE. 
BURGAGE, a tenure proper-to boroughs and towns, 


whereby the inhabitants hold their lands or tenements of 
the king, or other lord, at a certain yearly rate. 


BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or walled town ; 


or one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 

In other countries, burgeſs and citizen are confounded to- 
gether, but with us they are diſtinguiſhed, See BoR 0UGH, 
The word is alſo applied to the magiſtrates of ſome towns; 


as the bailiff, or burgeſſes of Leominſter. 
BurGEss is now ordinarily uſed for the repreſentative of 


a borough-town in parliament, 
Filius vero burgenſis, ætatem habere tunc intelligitur cum di- 


ſerte ſciverit denarios numerare & panuos ulnare, &c. 
BUR 


GR AV E®, properly denotes the hereditary go- 
vernour of a caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in Ger- 


many. 


* The word is compounded of Bourg town, and graf, or 
rage, count. 


BURGHERMAST ERS“, BoURGERMESTERS, 


or BURGMESTERS, chief magiſtrates in the cities of Ger- 
many, Holland and Flanders; to whom belong the giving 
of orders for the government, adminiſtration of juſtice, 


policy, and finances of the place: though the authority 


and office is not every where alike ; each city having its 
particular laws and ſtatutes, 

Ihe word is formed from the two Flemiſh words, Bor- 
ger, burgeſs or citizen; and meefter, maſter. Some ex- 
preſs it in Latin by conſul, others by ſenator. —M. Bru- 
neau obſerves, that burghermaſter, in Holland, anſwers 
to what i called a/derman and fer in England; at- 
torney at Compiegne, capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul in 
Languedoc, Oc. 


BURGLARY, an unlawful entering into another man's 


dwelling, wherein ſome perſon is, or into a church in the 
night time; in order to commit ſome felony, or to kill 
ſome perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, or do ſome 
other felonious act: whether the ſame be executed or 
not. 

The like offence by day, we call houſe-breaking, & c. It 
ſhall not have benefit of clergy. See HousE-BREAK- 
ING, ROBBERY, Cc. 


BURGMESTERS. See the article BuxchER-Mas- 


TERS, 


BURGMOTE, a borough court; or court held for a 
town, or borough. See Mor E, and CourrT. 
BURLESQUY, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed in 


the way of drollery, and ridicule, to deride perſons, and 
things. See TRAVESTH v. 

The word, and the thing too, ſeem to be both modern: 
F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his book de ludicra dictiae, that 


burleſque was abſolutely unknown te the ancients ; againſt|., 


the opinion of ſome others, that one Raintovius, in the 
time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious ſubjects of tra- 
gedy into ridicule : which, perhaps, is a better plea for 
the antiquity of farce, than of burleſque. 

The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the in- 
vention of burle/que. The firſt in this kind was Bernia ; 
he was followed by Lalli, Caporali, &c. From Italy it 
paſſed into France, and became there ſo much the mode, 
that in 1649 appeared a book under the title of, The 
paſſion of our Saviour in burleſque verſe. Thence it came 
into England ; but the good ſenſe of the Engliſh never 
adopted or owned it, notwithſtanding one or two have 
excelled. in it. | 


BURN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the 


continuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. 
Of burns, phyſicians uſually make ſeveral degrees : the firſt, 
when there are only a few puſtules raiſed on the ſkin, 
with a redneſs, and a ſeparation of the epidermis from 
the genuine ſkin.— The ſecond when the ſkin is burnt, 
dried, and ſhrunk, but without any cruſt or ſcab.— The 
third is, when the fleſh, veins, nerves, Ic. are ſhrunk, 
and form a ſcab. W 

Luſitanus recommends an unguent, made of the aſhes of 
laurel-leaves burnt, with hog's fat dropped on them, for a 
burn; or, on occaſion, the unguentum populeum, with 
vine- leaves laid over it.— Panarole obſerves, that clay 
laid on a burn abates the pain; and the brewers in Hol- 
land, uſe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 

Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, but in ſome caſes 
remedies : M. Homberg obſerves, that in the iſle of Ja- 


va, the natives cure themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe mor- 


tal, by burning the ſoles of their feet ; and cure them- 
ſelves of a panaris, by dipping their finger in boiling wa- 
ter ſeveral times. | 


Travellers relate many other caſes of other diſeaſes cured | 


by burning; and we ſee the effects of it our ſelves, in 
horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c. 


A kind of moſs, brought from the Indies, has been like- | 
I 


| 


wiſe uſed for the gout ; applied, by burning it on (th. 

affected, See Moxa. +: 5 g a it on thepar 

M. Homberg gives us inſtances of two wome, | 

the one of a violent diſeaſe in the bd e 

the other of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs 22 = 

cidental burning of thoſe parts. He adds, that þ oe 

may cure in three manners ; either by Putting 8 

cant humours into a greater motion, and makin fa ; 

take new routs ; or by diſſolving and breaking the 1 

cidity ; or by deſtroying the canals which brought de 

er great quantities. See CA usr ic, and Carry. 

2 N i 75 See the e HEART. 

| „the action of fire on ſome pabulu 
whereby the minute parts thereof — 3 
other, put into a violent motion; and, ſome of then 
ſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off ju ck 

22 the 1 * NN in form of vapour, of 2 
uced to aſhes, IRE, VAPOUR, 8 * 

£ FEWEL, Cc. . e en SOnny 
URNING, or BRENNING, in our ancient cuſto 

an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ftews, by Rana 
with leud women; ſuppoſed to be the ſame that we . 
call the venereal diſeaſe. Whence that diſeaſe is ar wr 
: N _— __ 5 _—_ the common . of 
the ſiege o aples. e VENEREAL di 
oF g eaſe, ud 
The chief objection againſt burning being the ſame with 
the venereal diſeaſe, is, that the remedies preſcribed 2. 
gainſt the former, would be ineffectual in the latter: but 
it 1s not to be expected, the meaſures of the ancient ph x 
ſicians ſhould be calculated for the removing of any mall 
nity in the maſs of blood or other juices, as in the modern 
practice; inaſmuch as they looked on the diſeaſe as mere- 
ly local, and the whole of the cure to depend on the 
removal of the ſymptoms: beſides this, it is matter of 
frequent obſervation, that ſome diſeaſes grow more vio- 
lent, and others more remiſs in courſe of time: ſo that 
the remedies which might have availed for the ancient 
brenning, may now fail as to the modern pox, 

The proceſs for the cure, as delivered by J. Arden, chi- 
rurgeon to K. Henry IV. is thus ;—Contra incendium vir- 

ge virilis interius ex calore & excoriatione, fiat talis ſyringa 

(i. e. injedtio) lenitiva. 2 lac mulieris maſculum nutri- 

entis, & parum zacarium, oleum violæ & piiſung : guibus 

commixtis per Is bar. infundatur. 

In an ancient MS. written about the year 1300, is a receipt 

for brenning of the pyntyl yat men clepe the apegalle ; galle be- 

ing an old word for a running ſore. And in another 

MS. written fifty years after, is a receipt for burning in 

that part by a woman. Simon Fiſh, a zealous promoter of 

the reformation, in his Supplication of beggars, preſented to 

King Henry VIII. 1530, ſpeaking of the Romiſh prieſts, 

ſays, © They catch the pocks of one woman, and bare 

them to another; they be burnt with one woman, 

and bare it to another; they catch the lepry of one 

woman, and bare it to another.” And Boord, a prieſt 
and phyſician in the ſame reign, begins one of his chap- 

ters of his Breviary of health, thus: The 19th chapter 

* doth ſhew of the burning. of an harlot.” The fame 
author adds, that if a man be burnt with an harlot, and 

do meddle with another woman within a day, he ſhall 
burn the woman he ſhall meddle withal : and as an im- 
mediate remedy againſt the burning, he recommend be 
waſhing the pudenda two or three times with te 
wine, or elſe with ſack and water.—In another MS. 0 
the vocation of John Bale to the biſhopric of Offory, 
written by himſelf, he ſpeaks of Dr. Hugh Weſton (who 
was dean of Windſor in 1556, but deprived by cardinal 
Pole for adultery) thus: * At this day is leacherous We- 
<« ſton, who is more practiſed in the art of breech-burnng, 
ce than all the whores of the ſtews.— He not long 490 
„ brent a beggar of St. Botolph's pariſn.— . dee 
STEWS. | | 

BuRNING-fever. See the article FEVER. _ 

Bux NIN G- glas, or burning-mirrour, a machine, whereby 
the ſun's rays are collected into a point: and by that 
means their force and effect extremely heightened, ſo 8 
to burn objects placed therein. [led 
Burning-glaſſes are of two kinds: the firſt convex, calle 
lentes canine ; which tranſmit the rays of light, and 0 

their paſſage refract or incline them towards the 0 5 
having the property of lens's, and acting according to : 
laws of refraction, See LENs, and REFRACTION . 

The ſecond, which are the more uſual, are concave 
very improperly called burning-glaſſes, being uſual! 3 
of metal: cbele reflect the rays of light, and in t i 

flection, incline them to a point in their axis; having 

the properties of ſpecula or mirrours; and acting N 

ing to the laws of reflection, which ſee under MIR RO 

and REFLECTION,  _- | | The 


BU R 


* wy 8 the ancients; but the latter they are ge- 
. ly allowed to have been acquainted with. Hiſto- 
gras del us, that Archimedes, by means hereof burnt 
"hole facet, And though the effect related be very 
aer yet does it ſufficiently prove ſuch things 
— then known. The machines here uſed, no body 
Joubts were metallic and concave ; and had their fo- 
0 b Teflexion : it being agreed, that the ancients were 
js ) ainted with the refracted foci of convex glaſſes. 
Vet IM. de 1a Hire has diſcovered even theſe, in the 
Chuds of Ariſtophanes ; where Strepſiades tells Socrates, 
of an expedient he had to pay his debts, by means of 
a round tranſparent ſtone or glaſs, uſed in 1 
fies; by which he intended to melt the bond: which 
in thoſe days was written on wax. The glaſs here 
uſed to light the fire, and melt the wax, M. de la Hire 
obſerves, could not be concave , ſince a reflected focus 
coming from below upwards, would have been ex- 
ceedingly improper for that purpoſe : and the old ſcho- 
liaft of Ariſtophanes, confirms the ſentiment, Pliny 
makes mention of globes of glaſs and cryſtal, which 
being expoſed to the ſun, burnt the clothes and fleſh 
on people's backs ; and Lactantius adds, that a glaſs 
ſphere, full of water, and held in the ſun, lighted the 
Fre even in the coldeſt weather: which inconteſtably 
roves the effects of convex glaſſes. 

Indeed, there is ſome difficulty in conceiving how they 
ſhould know ſuch glaſſes burnt, without knowing they 
magnified z which it is granted they did not, till to- 
wards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, when ſpec- 
tacles were firſt thought on. For as to thoſe paſlages 
in Plautus which ſeem to intimate the knowledge of 
ſpectacles, M. de la Hire obſerves, they do not prove 
any ſuch thing : and he ſolves this, by obſerving, that 
their burning-glaſſes being ſpheres, either ſolid, or full of 


ter diſtant from them : if then their diameter were ſup- 
poſed half a foot, which is the moſt we can allow, 
an object muſt be at an inch and a half's diſtance to 
perceive it magnified : thoſe at greater diſtances do not 
appear greater, but uy more confuſed, through the 
glaſs than out of it. It is no wonder, therefore, the 
* magnifying property of convex glaſſes was unknown, 
and their burning one known : it is more wonderful 
there ſhould be 300 years between the invention of 
ſpectacles and teleſcopes. See SPECT ACLES, and TE- 
LESCOPE, 

Every concave mirrour, or ſpeculum, collefts the rays 
diſperſed through its whole concavity, after reflexion, 


rour, 

Hence, as the focus is there where the rays are the moſt 
cloſely contracted, if it be a ſegment of a large ſphere, 
its breadth muſt not ſubtend an arch above eighteen 
degrees : if it be a ſegment of a ſmaller ſphere, its 
breadth may be thirty degrees; which is verified by ex- 
periment. 

As the ſurface of a mirrour, which is a ſegment of a lar- 
er, receives more rays than another of a leſs, if the 
titude of each ſubtend an arch of eighteen degrees ; 
or even more, or leſs, provided it be equal: the ef- 


of the leſs. 
And, as the focus is contained between the fourth and 
hfth part of the diameter, mirrours that are ſegments 
of greater ſpheres, burn at a greater diſtance than thoſe 
which are ſegments of 4 ſmaller, | 
vince, laſtly, the burning depends on the union of the 
rays ; and the union of the rays on the concave ſphe- 
rical figure, it is no wonder, that even wooden mirrours, 
gilt, or thoſe prepared of alabaſter, c. covered with 
gold ; nay, even that thoſe made of paper, and covered 
with ſtraw, ſhould be found to burn. 
Among the ancients, the burning mirrours of Archime- 
des and Proclus are eminent ; by one of which, the Ro- 
man ſhips befieging Syracuſe, under the command of 
Marcellus, according to the relations of Zonaras, T'zet- 
zes, Galen, Euſtathius, &c. and by the other, the na- 
vy of Vitalian befieging Byzantium, according to the 
ſame Zonaras, were burnt to aſhes. _ 
Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning mir- 
Tours, are thoſe of Settala, of Villette, and Tſchirnhauſen. 
ttala, canon of Padua, made a parabolical mirrour, 
which, according to Schottus, burnt pieces of wood, at 
the diſtance of fifteen or fixteen paces. 


mer, both in bigneſs and effect. The following things 
are noted of it in the Acta eruditorum. 1. Green wood 


Vo I. I. No 22. 


convex kind, authors ſuppoſe to have been 


water, their foci would be one fourth of their diame- | 


into a point or focus, and is therefore a burning mir- 


fects of the greater mirrour will be greater than thoſe | 


. Tſchirnhauſen's mirrour, at leaſt, uals the for- | 


takes fire inſtantaneouſly, ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot ex- 


BUR 


tinguiſh it, 2. Water boils immediately, and eggs in 
It are preſently edible. 3. A mixture of tin and lead, 
three inches thick, drops preſently, and iron or ſtee! 
plate becomes red-hot preſently, and a little after burns 
into holes. 4. Things not capable of melting, as ſtones 
bricks, &c. become ſoon red-hot, like iron. 8. Slate 
becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles are 
converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a blac-. 
kiſh yellow one. 7. A pumice-ſtone emitted from a 
volcano, melts into white glaſs: and, 8. A piece of a 
crucible alſo vitriftes in eight minutes. 9g. Bones are 
ſoon turned into an opake glaſs, and earth into a black 
one. — The breadth of this mirrour is near three Leipſic 
ells, N _ ells diſtant from it : it is made of cop- 
per, and its ſubſtance is not above double the thi 
of the back of a knife. oa 
Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large mirrour, 
bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the king of Per- 
ſia; a ſecond, bought by the king of Denmark; a third, 
preſented by the French king to the Royal Academy ; 
a fourth has been in England, where it was publickly 
expoſed. The effects hereof, as found by Dr, Harris and 
Dr. Deſaguliers, are, that a ſilver ſixpence is melted in 
7” and :; a king George's halfpenny in 16”, and runs 
with a hole in 34. Tin melts in 3”, caſt iron in 16/, 
ſlate in 3“; a foſſile ſhell calcines in 77; a piece of 
Pompey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black 
part in 50 %, in the white in 54; copper ore in 87%: 
bone calcines in 4”, vitrifies in 33. An emerald melts 
into a ſubſtance like a turquois ſtone ; a diamond weigh- 
ing four gr. loſes g; of its weight: the aſbeſtos vitri- 
fies; as all other bodies will do, if kept long enough 
in the focus: but when once vitrified, the mirrour can 
go no further with them. —This mirrour is forty-ſeven 
inches wide; and is ground to a ſphere of ſeventy-fix 
inches radius: ſo that its focus is about thirty-eight 
inches from the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a compoſition 
of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. 
Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or convexo- 
convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its con- 
vexity, into a point, by refraction ; and is therefore a 
burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderable of this kind known, 
is that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen : the diameters 
of his lens's are three and four feet; the focus at the 
diſtance of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and 
half. To make the focus the more vivid, it is col- 
lected a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the 
firſt; and placed in that place where the diameter of 
the cone of rays formed by the firſt lens, is equal to 
the diameter of the ſecond: ſo that it receives them 
all; and the focus from an inch and a half, is con- 
tracted into the ſpace of eight lines, and its force increaſed 
roportionably. 5 
Its effects, among others, as related in the Ata Erudit. 
Lipſiæ, are, that it lights hard wood, even moiſtened 
with water, into a flame, inſtantly; that water, in a 
little veſſel, begins to boil preſently; all metals are 
melted; brick, pumice ſtone, Delpht wares, and the 
aſbeſtos ſtone, are turned into glaſs; ſulphur, pitch, 
Sc. melted under water: the aſhes gf vegetables, woods, 


and other matters, tranſmuted into glaſs. In a word, 


every thing applied to its focus, is either melted, turned 
into calx, or into ſmoak; and the colours of jewels, 
and all other bodies, metals alone excepted, are changed 
by it. He obſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when the mat- 
ter applied is laid on a hard coal well burnt. 


Though the force of the ſolar rays be here found fo 


ſtupendous; yet the rays of the full moon, collected 
by the ſame burning-glaſs, do not exhibit the leaſt in- 
creaſe of heat. 

Further, as the effects of a burning lens depend whol- 
ly on its convexity, it is no wonder that even thoſe 
prepared of ice produce fire, &c. A lens of that kind 
is eaſily prepared, by putting a piece of ice into a 
ſkuttle, or hollow ſegment of a ſphere, and melting it 
over the fire, till it accommodate itſelf to the figure 
thereof. ; 

Nor will thoſe ignorant of dioptrics, be leſs ſurpriſed to 
ſee flame, and the effects thereof, produced by means of 
the refraction of light in a glaſs bubble with water, See 
LExs. | 

Wolfius tells us, that an artiſt of Dreſden made burn- 
ing mirrours of wood, bigger than thoſe of M. Tſchirn- 
hauſen or Villette, which had effects at leaſt equal to 


any of them. —Traberus teaches how to make burmng 


mirrours of leaf gold ; viz. by turning a concave, lay- 

ing its inſide equally with pitch, and 2 that 

with ſquare pieces of the gold, two or three fingers 

broad, faſtening them on, if need be, by fire. He adds, 

that very large mirrours may be made, of thirty, *. 
1 Uuu 


ror — — 


BUS BUT. 


or more concave pieces, artfully joined in a turned BUSKIN, Cothurnus, a kind of garment, ſomewbat i, 


wooden diſh or ſkuttle ; the effects of which will not manner of a boot, covering the foot and mid. 

be much leſs, than if the ſurface was continuous. — tied beneath the knee: very rich and fine, and 8 
TZahnius adds, further, that Newman, an engineer at | principally on the ſtage by the actors in tragedy. © 
Vienna, in 1699, made a mirrour of paſtboard, co- CoTHURNUS. 


vered within fide with ſtraw glued to it; by which The buskin is ſaid to have been firſt introduced 
all kinds of metals, Cc. were readily melted, See MiR- Zſchylus : it was of a quadrangular form, and mi by 
ROUR. | be wore indifferently on either leg. Its ſole was 8 
BURNING of land, called alſo hurn- beating, and vulgarly thick, a8 by means hereof, men of ordinar ſta a 
denſbiring, is a method of preparing and fertilizing lands might be raiſed to the pitch and elevation of the he 
barren, four, heathy, and ruſhy, for corn; by paring | roes they perſonated : in which it was diſtinguiſheq 
off the turf, and drying, and burning it on the ground. from the ſock, worn in comedy; which was a low. «.. 
— The ſame method alſo obtains for meadows and 3 dreſs, See Soc cus. 1 1 
paſture ground, moiſt, clayey, or ruſhy, to improve the empſter obſerves, that it was not actors alone who 
hay. wore the buskin, but girls likewiſe uſed it to raiſe their 
BurxixG Mountains, See VOLCANO, EARTHQUAKE, | height; travellers and hunters to defend themſelves from 
MouNnTAIN, Oc. the mire, &c, A 
BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſer- As the buskin was the diſtinguiſhing mark of tragedy on 
ving to ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals. See BUR- the ſtage, we find it in claſſic authors frequently uſed 
NISHING. to ſignify tragedy itſelf. See TRAGEDY, 


Of theſe there are various kinds, of various figures : BUST » Or Bus ro, in ſculpture denotes the figure, or 
ſtrait, crooked, &c.—Half burnifhers, are uſed to ſol- Fn Mer of a perſon in relievo, ſhewing only the head 
der ſilver, as well as to give a luſtre. See SOLDER- oulders, and ſtomach : the arm being lopped off ; ly 


re; dinarily placed on a pedeſtal, or conſole. 

BURNISHING, the act or art of ſmoothing and po- Thus, ſpeaking of an antique, we ſay the head is mar- 

lihing a metalline body, by briſkly rubbing it with a | ble, and the 10 bo P or bronze, that is, the flo. 
mach and ſhoulders, —Felibi 


BuRNT-Lead, . LEAD. 
 BurnT-I/me. See the articles WINE. 
BU R ROUGH. BO ROUGH. 


BU SH EL, a meaſure of capacity for things dry; as 


burniſher. See BURN ISHER. 
Book-binders burniſh the edges of their books by rub- 
bing them with a dog's tooth. Gold and filver are 
burniſhed with a wolt's tooth, . a dog's tooth, er the 
blood-ftone, tripoli, a piece of white wood, emery, and 
the like. 

Deer are ſaid to BURN ISH their heads, when rubbing off 
a white downy ſkin from their horns againſt a tree, 


they thruſt them into a reddiſh earth, to give them a BusT is alſo uſed, eſpecially by the Italians, for the trunk 


new colour and luſtre, See HEAD. 


BURN T-Allum. ALLUM. B 


BURR-PUMP, or BILDGE-Puur, a kind of pump fo 
called, becauſe it holds much water. See Pump. | 

BURSARS, in Scotland, are youths choſen, and ſent 
as exhibitioners to the univerſities, one each year, b 
each preſbytery; by whom they are to be ſubſiſted for 
the ſpace of four years, at the rate of 100 J. per annum, 
Scots. 


BURYING. See Woor. 


grains, pulſe, dry fruits, &c. containing four pecks, or 
eight gallons, or one eighth of a quarter. See ME a- 
SURE, EP | 
* Du Cange derives the word from 2% ellus, buftellus, or 
biſjellus, a diminutive of buz, or buza, uled in the cor- 

rupt Latin for the {ame thing : others derive it from 
bu/ſulus, an urn, wherein lots are calt ; which ſeems to 

be a corruption from buxulus. 


By 12 H. VII. c. 5. a buſhel is to contain eight gallons 
of wheat: the gallon eight pounds of wheat troy-weight: 
the pound twelve ounces troy-weight: the ounce twenty 
ſterlings ; and the ſterling thirty-two. grains, or corns 
of wheat growing in the midſt of the ear. 

At Paris, the ue is divided into two half bufhels ; 
the half by/be! into two quarts; the quart into two 
half quarts ; the half quart into two litrons; and the 
litron into two half litrons. By a ſentence of the pro- 
volt of the merchants of Paris, the bu/be/ is to be eight 
inches, two lines and a half high, and ten inches in 
diameter; the quart four inches nine lines high, and 
ſix inches nine lines wide; the half quart four inches | 
three lines high, and five inches diameter ; the litron 
three inches and a half high, and three inches ten 


lines in diameter.—Three b/hels make a minot, fix a | BU T CHER *—Among the ancient Romans there were 


mine, twelve a ſeptier, and a hundred forty-four a muid. 
Sce Mvu1D. | 1 
In other parts of France, the buſhel varies: fourteen one 
eighth b:/hels of Amboiſe and Tours, make the Paris ſep- 
tier. Twenty buſhels of Avignon, make three Paris 
ſeptiers. Twenty bufhels of Blois, make one Paris ſep- 
tier. Two buſhels of Bourdeaux make one Paris ſep- 
tier, Thirty-two buſhels of Rochel, make nineteen Pa- 
ris ſeptiers. FRG | 
Oats are meaſured in a double proportion to other grains; 
ſo that twenty - four bu/hels of oats make a ſeptier, and 
248 a muid. The 5½%bel of oats is divided into four 
picotins, the picotin into two half quarts, or four li- 
trons. For ſalt, four buſhels make one minot, and ſix 
a ſeptier. For coals, eight ba/hels make one minot, ſix- 
teen a mine, and 320 a muid, For lime three b»/bels 
make a minot, and forty-eight minots a muid, 
2 


painting, one may ſay a figure appears in buſts; 


USTUARTIL, a kind of gladiators, among the ancient 


BUSTUM, in antiquity, denotes a n or pile of 


tum. The neareſt relations lighted it with torches; 


was conſumed, the women appointed to collect the aſhes, 


vending. their fleſh, One of theſe communities, was 
. cattle, eſpecially oxen ; whence oy were called . 


lanii, and ſometimes carnifices. 


en obſerves, that though in 
is not properly called a 5%, that word being A 
to things in relievo. 

The buft is the ſame with what the Latins called her- 
ma, from the Greek Hermes, Mercury ; the image of 
that god being frequently repreſented in this manner 
among the Athenians. See Hermes. 


of an human body, from the neck to the hips. 


Romans, who fought about the buſtum, or pile of a de- 
ceaſed perſon, in the ceremony of his obſequies. See 
GLADIATOR, BUSTUM, Oe. 
The practice at firſt was, to ſacrifice captives on the 
tomb, ax at the buſtum of their warriors : inſtances of 
which we have in Homer, at the obſequies of Patro- 
clus, and among the Greek tragedians, Their blood 
was ſuppoſed to appeaſe the infernal Gods; and render 
them propitious to the manes of the deceaſed. 

In after-ages, this cuſtom appeared too barbarous ; and 
in lieu of theſe victims, they appointed gladiators to 
fight ; whoſe blood, it was ſuppoſed, might have the 
ſame effect.— According to Valerius Maximus and Flo- 
rus, Marcus and Decius, ſons of Brutus, were the firſt, 
at Rome, who honoured the funeral of their father 
with this kind of ſpectacle, in the year of Rome 489. 
Some ſay, the Romans borrowed this cuſtom from 
the Hetrurians ; and they from the Greeks, See Fu- 
NERAL, 


wood, whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the 
deceaſed, in order to be burnt. See FUNERAL. 
The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of burning their dead 
from the Greeks, The deceaſed, crowned with flowers, 
and dreſſed in his richeſt habits, was laid on the 6- 


turning their faces from it, to ſhew that it was with 
reluctance they did this laſt office. After the buſfum 


encloſed them in an urn, which was depoſited in the 
tomb. See ASHEs, URN, Oc. 
Some authors ſay, it was only called bu/tum, after the 
burning, guaſe bene uſtum: before the burning it was 
more properly called pra during it, us; and after- 
wards, buſtum. See Bus TARII. | 


three kinds of eſtabliſhed butchers, vix. two colleges, ot 
companies, compoſed each of a certain number of ci- 
tizens, whoſe office was to furniſh the city with the 
neceſſary cattle, and to take care of preparing 


at firſt confined to the providing of hogs, whence the) 
were called /uarii ; and the other were charged Wl 


arii, or boarii. Under each of theſe was a ſubordinate 
claſs, whoſe office was to kill, prepare, Cc. call 


* Menage; after Turnebus, derives the word from bucca 
'  rius, of lucca, mouth, becauſe the butcher kills meat 
| for the mouth : thus alſo we find him denomin? i 
beccarius, from beccus, a mouth. Lancelot derives '* 
| * from the word gm, hitler of cattle; Labbe, 4 ber. 
na, or bubula carne, : | 
5 | Briſ- 
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& 8. 


BUTLER. | See the articles | Arcn-Buler. 


BUTT is uſed for a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, con- 


$:ifſonius, Modius, and others, mention a pleaſant way 
af ſelling meat, uſed for ſome ages among this people : 


as to ſhut his eyes, and the feller to hold 
RG af his fingers; i the buyer —— aright, 


it was the other held up, he was to fix 
3 if he miſtook, the ſeller to fix it. This 
cuſtom was aboliſhed by Apronius, preſect of Rome; 
who in lieu thereof introduced the method of ſelling 

-oioht. : : 

f he Pech call a place ſet apart either for the ſlaughter 
of cattle, or expoſing their fleſh to ſale, a butchery, bouche- 
vie, - The Engliſh diſtinguiſh ; calling the latter a ſþ- 
ſhamble, or market, the former a ſaughter-houſe, —Nero 
built a noble cdifice of this kind at Rome; on which 
occaſion was ſtruck that medal, whoſe reverſe is a build- 
ing ſupported by columns, and entered by a perron of 
wr ſteps ; the legend, MAC. AVG. S. C. Macellum 
Auguſti Senatus-conſulto, | 
By 1 Fac. I. c. 22. no butcher ſhall gaſh, laughter, or 
cut any hide of any OX, bull, fteer, or cow, in flay- 
ing thereof; or otherwiſe, whereby the ſame ſhall be 
impaired and hurt, on the penalty of 20d. for each 
1 ſhall water any hide, except in June, July, 
and Auguſt ; or offer to ſale any hide being putrified 
and rotten. ; 
No butcher ſhall kill any calf, to fell, being under 
fve weeks old, —Nor uſe the craft and myſtery of a 


ALE. 


or terminate on any thing; or rather from buter, to 
prop. | 


The name butment is alſo given to little places taken 


out of the yard, or the ground-plot of an houſe, for 
butteries, ſculleries, &c. 


taining two hogſheads, or 126 gallons. —Otherwiſe called 
pipe. See PIPE, and MEASURE. 

A butt of currants is from fifteen to twenty-two hun- 
dred weight, 

Burr, or BuTT-End, in the ſea-language, denotes the 
end of any plank, which joins to another on the out- 
fide of a ſhip, under water, | 
Hence, when a plank is looſe at one end, they call 
it ſpringing @ butt; to prevent which, ſhips are u- 
ſually bolted at the butt-heads, that is at the plank's 
end, 

BUTTER®, a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared, or 


2 from milk, by beating or churning it. See 
ILK, 


*The word is formed from the Greek, Cswggy, 2 
compound of Cus, cow, and wess, cheeſe 3 g. d. cows 
Cheeſe. See CHE EsE.—Some authors, out of regard 


7 this etymon, affect to write the word buttyr and 
utyr. 


The way of making butter, in Barbary, is by putting 
their milk or cream into a goat's ſkin ; ſuſpended from 
one ſide of the tent to the other, and preſſing it to 
and fro in one uniform direction. This quickly occa- 
ons the neceſlary ſeparation of the unctuous and wheyie 
parts, Shaw Trav. p. 241. 

t was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any no- 
tion of butter ; Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the 
other poets, make no mention of it ; and yet are fre- 
quently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe : and Ariftotle, 


the other two, is perfectly ſilent on this. Pliny tells 
us, that butter was a delicate diſh among the barba- 
Tous nations; and was that which diſtinguiſhed the rich 
from the poor. 
The Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a me- 
leine, never as a food, Schookius obſerves, that it is 
Wing to the induſtry of the Dutch, that there is any 
ſuch thing as butter in the Eaſt-Indies : that in Spain, 
butter is only uſed medicinally, for ulcers ; and adds, 
that the beſt opiate for making the teeth white, is the 
rubbing them with butter. | 
Cl. Alexandrinus obſerves, that the ancient chriſtians of 
Zypt burnt butter in the lamps at their altars, inſtead 


_ Who has collected abundance of curioſities relating to |. 


Rill retain a praQtice much like it: Clemens finds a 
religious myſtery in it.—In the Roman churches, it was 


anciently allowed, during Chriſtmas-time, to uſe butter 
inſtead of oil; b 


y reaſon of the great conſumption there- 
of other ways. | 


Schookius has a juſt volume, de butyrs & averſione ca- 
ſet; where the origin and phænomena of bitter are 
handled in form: he enquires whether butter was know, 
in Abraham's days, and whether it was the diſh he 
entertained the angels with ? He examines how it was 
prepared among the Scythians ; whence ariſe its diffe- 
rent colours; teaches how to give it its natural colour ; 
how to churn it, falt it, keep it, Sc. 
That part of Suffolk called High-Suffolk, being a rich 
foil, is for a long track of ground wholly employed in 
dairies; and they again famous for the beſt butter, and 
perhaps the work cheeſe in England: the butter is bar- 
relled, or often pickled up in ſmall caſks, and ſold not 
in London only, but ſent even to the Weſt-Indies; 
from whence, we are told by the Britiſh traveller, he 
has known it to have been brought back to England 
again, perfectly good and ſweet, as at firſt. 
By 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 26. no butter which is old or 
corrupt, ſhall be mixed or packed with that which is 
new and ſound.— Nor any whey-butter be mixed or 
packed with butter made of cream.—But each ſort ſhall 
be packed ſeparately. —No butter ſhall be ſalted or ſaved 
with any great ſalt, but all with ſmall ſalt. 
BUTTER, butyrum, is alſo uſed to expreſs ſeveral chemical 
ſubſtances—as, butter of antimony, of arſenic, of wax, 
of ſaturn, &c. on account of their form of conſiſtence, 
reſembling thoſe of butter. See AN TIMONY, AkSENIC, 
W ax, &c. 
BUTTING-Pillar. See the article PILLAR. 
BUTTOCE V a Ship, is her full breadth right a-ſtern 
from the tuck upwards. —According as a ſhip is built, 
broad or narrow at the tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to have a 
broad or narrow buttock, See SHIP. 
BUTTONS, make an article in dreſs, whoſe form and 
uſe is too familiar to need a deſcription. — The matter 
whereof they are made is various; as metal, ſilk, mo- 
hair, &c. | 
Metal BuTTONs are various; both with regard to the 
matter, and manner of making : beſides thoſe caſt in 
moulds, much in the manner of other ſmall works, (ſee 
FoUNDERY) there are now made great quantities with 
thin plates, or leaves of gold, filver and braſs; eſpe- 
cially of the two laſt.— The invention of theſe buttons 
being very late, as not having been ſet on foot before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century; and their ſtruc- 
ture very ingenious, though but of indifferent uſe, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin it. 
Manner of making plated Bur ros. The metal to be uſed 
being reduced into thin plates, or leaves, of the thick- 
neſs intended, (either by the goldſmith or braſier) is 
cut into little round pieces, of a diameter proportion- 
able to the wooden mould they are to cover: this cut- 
ting is performed with a ſharp punch, on a leaden block 
or table. Each piece of metal thus cut, and taken off 
from the plate, is reduced to the form of a button, by 
beating it ſucceſſively in ſeveral ſpherical cavities, wit 


ginning with the flatteſt cavity, and proceeding to the 
more ſpherical, till the plate have got all the relievo 
required: and the better to manage ſo thin a plate, they 
form ten or twelve to the cavities at once; and alſo 
boil the metal to make it more ductile. 

The inſide thus formed, they give an impreſſion to the 


a kind of mould, like the minter's coins, engraven er 
creux, or indentedly ; and faſtened to a block or bench. 
The cavity of this mould, wherein the impreſſion is to 
be made, is of a diameter and depth ſuitable to the 
ſort of button to be ſtruck in it; each kind requiring a 
particular mould. Between the punchion and the plate 


king off all the ſtrokes of the graving; the lead, by 
— * of its ſoftneſs, eaſily giving way to the parts that 
have relievo; and as eaſily inſinuating itſelf into the 
trace, or engraving of the dentures. 

The plate thus prepared, makes the upper part or ſhell 
of the button. The lower part is formed of another plate, 
made after the ſame manner, but flatter, and without 


made of wire of the ſame metal, for the button to 
ſaſtened by. 

The two plates are ſoldered together, with a wooden 
mould, covered with wax, or other cement, between; 
in order to render the button firm and ſolid: for the 


of oil; and the Abyſſinians, according to Godignus, 


Wax 


a round piece of iron in form of a puncheon; ſtill be- 


outſide, by working it with the ſame iron punchion, in 


is placed ſome lead, which contributes to the better ta- 


any impreſſion. To this laſt, is ſoldered a little * 


wax cnteringall the cavities formed by the relievo of 
the other fide, faſtains it, prevents its flattening, and pre- 
ſerves its boſſe or deſign, —Ordinarily, indeed, they con- 
tent themſelves to cover the naked mould with the 


ſhell; and in this caſe, for the faſtening, paſs a thread 
or gut-a-croſs through the middle of the mould. 


BUTTRESS, a butment, or maſs of ſtone, or brick, 


ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, wall, 
or the like, on the outſide; where it is either very high, 
or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the other ſide, 
as a bank of earth, Sc. See Bur MEN T. 

The theory and rules of buttreſſes, or props for eaſing 
walls, are ranked among the deſiderata of architecture. 
See ARCH, ARC-BOUTANT, c. 


BuTTREss, Bur TRICE, or Burr ERISs, likewiſe de- 


notes a tool, uſed by farriers, to pierce the ſole of a 
horſe's foot, which is overgrown; to pare the hoof; to 
fit the ſhoe, and to cut off the ſkirts of the ſole, that 
overcaſt the ſhoe. | 

: 


B VZ 


BV-LA WS“, Bys-LAws, or Bi-1 AWS,. private or pe. 


culiar orders, and regulations for the good goyernme 
of a city, court, or other community, made by — 
conſent of the members thereof; being not repugnan 
to the general laws of the realm. See LAw. 
* The word is formed from the Saxon by, habitation 
vill, and Laxa, g. d. lex wille, or town-law... bey are 
alſo called birlaws, byrlaws and burlaxz, bilager = 
bellagines. 
Such is the cuſtom in Kent of deciding controverſies 3. 
mong neighbours about boundaries, by the ſeneſchalz 
or bailiffs. : 
In Scotland, thoſe are called laws of burlaw, or byrlaw 
which are made and determined by neighbours, elected 
by common conſent in burlaw-courts ; wherein cogni. 
Zance is taken of complaints betwixt neighbour x 
neighbour. —The men thus choſen as Judges or arbitrz. 
tors, are called burlaw-men, or byrlaw-men, 
BYZANT. See the article BRZ AN T. 


BVYZ ANT IA Gat, See the article BLA TTA. 
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bet, See LETTER and ALPHABET, 
C, is formed, according to Scaliger, from the » of the 
9 Greeks, by retrenching the ſtem or upright line; tho' 
others derive It from the of the Hebrews, which has, in 
effect, the ſame form; allowing only for this, that the Hebrews, 
reading backwards, and the Latins, &c. forwards, each have 
turned the letter their own way. However, the c not being the 
ame as to ſound with the Hebrew Caph; and it being certain 
the Romans did not borrow their letters immediately from the 

Hebrews, or other Orientals, but from the Greeks ; the deri- 

vation from the Greek K is the more probable, Add, that F. 

Montfaucon, in his Palzographia, gives us ſome forms of the 

Greek K, which come very near that of our C; this, for in- 

ſtance, C: and that Suidas calls the C, the Roman Kappa, 

All grammarians agree, that the Romans pronounced their 

like our c, and their c like our &: F. Mabillon adds, that 

Charles the Great was the firſt who wrote his name with a 

C; whereas all his predeceſſors of the ſame name wrote it 

with a K : and the ſame difference is obſerved in their coins. 

C. was alſo a numeral letter among the Romans, ſignifying an 

hundred: according to the verſe, 

Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere, | 
Some add, that a daſh over it, made it ſignify an hundred 
thouſand ; but it would be hard to find an inftance hereof a- 
mong the ancients, See LETTER. 

C is allo an abbreviature. See ABBREVIATURE, 

In proper names, C. was us'd for Caius ; as, C. Cæſar, &c. 
Their lawyers uſed it ſingle for Codice or Conſule, and double, 
CC, for Conſultbus, 

C was alſo uſed in their courts, as a letter of condemnation, and 
ſtood for condemno 3 in oppoſition to A, which ſignified ab/ol- 
v9, See A. | | 

C (in Mufic) denotes the higheſt part in a thorough baſs. See 
CHARACTER. | br 

CABBAL A, a myſterious kind of ſcience, delivered by reve- 
lation to the antient Jews, and tranſmitted by oral tradition 
to our times; ſerving for interpretation of the books both of 
nature, and ſcripture, 

* The word is alſo written Caba/a, Caballa, Kabbala, Kabala, 


+ - THE third letter, or ſecond conſonant of the alpha- 


3 


CAB 


after this Manner, is called more particularly Cabbala : And 
it is in this laſt ſenſe the word is more ordinarily uſed among us. 
This Cabbala, called alſo Artificial Cabbala, (to diſtinguiſh it 
from the firſt kind, or ſimple tradition) is divided into three 
ſorts :—the firſt, called Gematria, conſiſts in taking letters as 
figures, or arithmetical numbers, and explaining each word by 
the arithmetical value of the letters whereof it is compoſed ; 
which is done various ways. See GEMATRIA. | 
The ſecond is called Notaricon; and conſiſts either in taking 
each letter of a word for an entire dition ; v. g. 1 
the firſt word of Geneſis, for DDD WY TX2 
oy that is, Bara-Rakia-Arez-Schamaim-Jam-Teho- 
moth, He created the firmament, the earth, the ſea, and the 
deep : orin making one entire dition out of the initial letters 
of many; as out of theſe, 3%, HDD N21 N: Atah- 
Gibbor-Leholam- Adonai; Thou art great for ever, oh 
Lord; by only taking the initial letters, they form the Cab- 
Baliſtic name of God, NN Ala. See NOT A RICO. 
The third kind called Themurah, q. d. changing, conſiſts in 
changing and tranſpoſing the letters of a word; which is done 
various ways: 19. By ſeparating them; and thus, v. g. from 
Bereſchit, i. e. in principio, they make JPW Ni. e. poſt 
fundamentum; juſt as in playing with words, we ſometimes 
ſeparate Sum- mus, Ter- minus, Sus-tinea-mus. 29. By tranſpo- 
ſing the letters, and ranging them in a different manner: 
thus, from the ſame word Bereſchit, they make a-betiſri, 
the firſt of Tizri; and becauſe this is taken from the firſt 
word in the hiſtory of the creation of the world, they thence 
conclude the world was created on the firſt day of the month 
Tizri. 39. By taking one letter for another, with reſpect to 
the different relations they acquire in conſidering the alpha- 


bet different ways: thus, dividing the Hebrew alphabet of 


twenty-two letters; into two parts, and taking the firſt of ei- 
ther of theſe moieties for the firſt of the other, the ſecond for 
the ſecond; & c. by this means of Tabee/, an unknown name 
mentioned in Ifaiah, they form Remla, the name of a king 
of Iſrael. Another manner of changing the letters, is by ta- 


backwards, and changing mutually the two firſt letters, then 


Cabaliflica, Ars Cabala, and Gaballa.— It is originally He- 
brew, ) Kabbalah ; and, properly ſigniſies reception; 
formed from the verb 72) Kibbel,. to receive by tradition, 
or from father to ſon ; eipecially in the Chaldee and Rab- 


binical Hebrew. | 
Calbala, then, primarily denotes any ſentiment, opinion, u- 


In which ſenſe the word Cabbala is not only applied to the 
whole art ; but alſo to each operation perform'd according to 
the rules of that art. Thus it is, R. Jac. ben Aſcher, ſur- 
named Baal Hatturim, is ſaid to have compiled moſt of the 
Cabbala's invented on the books of Moſes before his time. 
As to the origin of the Cabbala : the Jews believe, that God 
gave to Moſes on Mount Sinai, not only the law, but alſo the 
explication of that law; and that Moſes, after his coming 
down, retiring to his tent, rehearſed to Aaron both the one and 
the other, hen he had done, Aaron ſtanding on the right 
ond, his ſons, Eleazar and Ithamar, were introduced to a 
2 rehcarſal: This over, the 70 elders that compoſed the 
anhedrim were admitted ; and laſtly the people, as many as 


arr. as he received them from God. So that Aaron 
card it four times, his ſons thrice, the elders twice, and the 
* once. Now, of the two things which Moſes taught 
em, the laus, and the explanation, only the firſt were com- 
N to writing ; Which is what we have in Exodus, Levi- 
a rape Numbers: As to the ſecond, or the explication of 
Ws aws, they were contented to impreſs it well in their 
Hen ory, to teach it their children; they, to theirs; Cc. 
mM Sy firſt part they call ſimply the law, or the written 
i the ſecond, the oral law, or Gabbala, Such is the ori- 
£nal notion of the Cabbala. | 
N 2 however, pretend their fathers received the 
yay _ the prophets, who received it from the angels. 
1 - Dior ſays expreſly, that the angel Raziel was 
th. matter, and taught him the Cabbala; that "= wp 
cle a * mon „ Tſedekiel, Abraham's ; Raphael, Iſaac's; 
lathiel, £1? 9 Joſeph's; Meratron, Moſes's ; Ma- 


mon , . A pt IP ; 
tele bur che cations of the Jaw, which, in reality, are lit 


veral interpretations and deciſions of the Rab- 
* laws of Moſes, ſome are myſtical ; conſiſting of odd 
whereof 'Enifications given to a word, or even to the letters 
they draw = compoſed : whence, by different combinations, 
ſeems na — from ſcripture, very different from theſe it 


Vor. I. No 3 The art of interpreting ſeripture 


— 


age, or explication of ſcripture tranſmitted from father to ſon. | 


pleaſed: to all which, Moſes again repeated both the law and 


the two ſecond; Cc. By this means, of 0 AÞ the hearts 
of thoſe who riſe againſt me, they make He the Caldeans ; 
and thence conclude, that thoſe God here ſpake of are Chal- 

deans, Theſe two laſt kinds are alſo colled * Aſſocia- 

tion, Combination. 

The Cabbala hitherto ſpoke of, may be called Speculative Cab- 

bala; in oppoſition to the following, which may be called 

practical Cabbala. 

CABBALA is alſo applied to the uſe, or rather abuſe, which viſio- 
naries and enthuſiaſts make of the text of ſcripture, for diſco- 
vering futurity, by tbe ſtudy and conſideration of the combi- 
nation of certain words, letters and numbers in the ſacred wri- 
tings.—All the words, terms, magic figures, numbers, letters, 
charms, &c, uſed in the Jewiſh magic, as alſo in the hermeti- 
cal ſcience, are comprized under this ſpecies of Calbala. See 

CHARM, TALISMAN, ABRAXAS, &c. But tis only the 
Chriſtians that call it by this name, on account of the re- 
ſemblance this art bears to the explications of the Jewiſh Cab- 
bala: for the Jews never uſe, the word Cabbala in any ſuch 
ſenſe, but ever with the utmoſt reſpe& and venetation. 

It is not, however, the magic of the Jews alone which we call 
Cabbala, but the word is alſo uſed for any kind of magic: in 
which ſenſe it is, that the Abbe de Villars applies it, in his Comte 
de Gabalis ; where he expoſes the ridiculous ſecrets of the ſacred 
Cabbala, as the Cabbalifts call it. Theſe ſuppoſe there are ele- 
mentary people, under the name of Sylphs, Gnomes, Salaman- 
- ders, &c. and hold, that this ſcience introduces people into the 
ſanctuary of nature. They pretend the Hebrews knew theſe 
aerial ſubſtances ; that they borrowed their Cabbaliſtie know- 
ledge from the Egyptians ; and have not yet forgot the art of 
converſing with the inhabitants of the air. See SYMBOL. 

CABBALISTS, a ſect among the 2 who follow and 

practiſe the Cabbala, or interpret ſcripture according to 
the rules of the literal Cabbala, above laid down. See CaB- 
BALA. ö 
The Jews are divided into two general ſects; the Karaites, who 
refuſe to receive either tradition or the talmud, or any thing 
but the pure text of ſcripture: See CAR ALTES. And the Rab- 
biniſts or Talmudifts, who, beſide this, receive the traditions 
of the ancients, and fallow the Talmud. See RABBINIST. 
Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſects; pure Rab- 


binifts, who explain the ſcripture in its natural ſenſe, by gram- 
mar, hiſtory and tradition; and Cabbali/ts, who to diſcover 
hidden myſtical ſenſes, which they ſuppoſe God to have 
couched therein, make uſe of the Cabbala, and the myſtical 
rules and methods above-mentianed. | 

* | l TR. There 


king the alphabet two ways, firſt in the common way, then 


- — rr ene 


There are viſionaries among the Jews, who believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſteries of the 
?abbala. Some learned men are of opinion, that Pythagoras and 
Plato learn'd the Cabbaliſtic art of the Jews in Egypt; and fancy 
they ſee evident footſteps thereof in their philoſophy : others, on 
the contrary ſay, it was the philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, 
that firſt furniſh'd the Jews with the Cabbala. Be this as it will, 
it is certain that in the firſt ages of the church, moſt of the he- 
retics gave into the vain notions of the Cabbala : particularly 
the Gnoſtics, Valentinians, and Baſilidians. Hence aroſe the 
ABPAZAE, and the multitude of taliſmans, wherewith the Ca- 
binets of the virtuok are ſtock' d. See TALISMAN, Ec. 


. CABINET, or CAaRBIN ET, the moſt retired place in the 


fineſt apartment of a building; ſet apart for writing, ſtudy- 
ing, or preſerving any thing very precious, 
A compleat apartment confiſts of an hall, antichamber, cham- 


ber, and cabinet; with a gallery on one fide, See APART-| 


MENT, | 
CABINS*, or CanBixs, in aſhip, areſmall cells, or apartments 
for the officers of the ſhip to lie in; very narrow, and in form 
of armories or preſſes; uſed in ſeveral parts of the ſhip, parti- 
cularly on the quarter deck, and on each fide of the ſteerage. 
* The word comes from the French Cabane, Spaniſh Cabana, 
or Italian Capanna, a little ſtraw hut ; and that from the 
Greek x yy, a ſtall or manger. 


CABIRI A, KABEIPLA, religious feaſts held by the ancient 
Greeks of Lemnos, and Thebes, in honour of the Gods Cabiri. 
The feaſt was very antient, and prior even to the time of Jupi- 
ter; who is ſaid to have reſtored it: it was held by night. 
Children above a certain age were here conſecrated ; which 


conſecration was ſuppoſed to be a preſervative againſt all dan- | 


gers of the fea, &c. 


The ceremony of conſecration, called Spoywois or Ipopirpcs, | 


9. d. enthronizing, conſiſted in placing the initiated youth on 

a throne, the prieſts dancing round him : the badge of the 

initiated was a girdle or ſcarf, 

When a perſon had committed any murder, the Cabiria gave 

him an aſylum. —Meurſius is very particular in the proof of 

each of theſe points, | 

CABLE, a thick long three ſtrand rope, ordiparily of hemp, 
ferving to hold ſhips firm at anchor, to tow — in large 

rivers, c. See ANCHOR, 

* The word Cable, comes from the Hebrew word Chebel, cord. 
Du Cange derives it from the Arabic, Hab/, cord, or habala, 
vincire. Menage, from Capulum, or Cabulum ; and that from 
the Greek z«uyaGr, or the Latin Camelus. 


The term Cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the cordage uſed to 


raiſe maſly loads, by means of cranes, wheels, and other like 


engines: though, in ſtrictneſs, Cable is not applied to ropes of 
leſs than three inches circumference. See CoRDAGE, Rop E, 
De. 4 


Every Cable, of whatever thickneſs it be, is compoſed of three 


ſtrands; each ſtrand of three twiſts ; each twiſt of a certain 
number of caburns, or threads of rope-yarn, more or leſs, as 
the Cable is to be thicker or ſmaller. | 
To make a Cable : after forming the ſtrands, they uſe ſtaves ; 
which they firſt paſs between the {trands, that they may turn 
the better, and be intertwiſted the more regularly together. 
And to prevent any intangling, 2 weight is hung at the end 
of each ſtrand. The Cable being twiſted as much as needs, 
is untwiſted again three or four turns, that the reſt may the 
better retain its ſtate, 

The number of threads each kind of Cable is to be compoſed of, 
is ever proportioned to its length and thickneſs; and it is by 
this number of threads, that its weight and value are aſcer- 
| tained, A rope of three inches circumference, or 1 inch di- 
ameter, conſiſts of 48 ordinary threads, and weighs 192 
pounds ; one of 10 inches circumference, of 485 threads, and 


weighs 1940 pounds; a Cable of 20 inches, of 1943 threads, | 


and weighs 7772 pounds. 

The ſeamen ſay, The Cable is well laid, when it is well 
wrought, or made. | 

Serve the Cable, or plat the Cable, 1. e. bind it about with ropes, 
clouts, c. to keep it from gauling the hauſe. 

To ſplice a Cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by work- 
ing the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. | 
To coil the Cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which, the 
ſeveral rolls one upon another are called Cable tire. 

Pay more Cable, that is, let it out more from the ſhip, that the 
boat which carries the Anchor may the more eaſily drop it into 


the ſea, i. 


Pay cheap the Cable, that is, put or hand it out apace. 

Veer more Cable, that is, let more out. | 

When two Cables are ſpliced together, it is called a pott of a 
Cable, 

Every merchant veſſel, how ſmall ſoever, has three Cables, viz, 
the main or maſter Cable, which is that of the chief anchor ; the 
common Cable, and the ſmall one. The ordinary length of the 
great Cable, is 110 or 120 fathoms or braces. Hence, at ſea, 


CABLE, or CaBLE's-LENGTH, is alſo uſed for a meaſure of 


120 fathom. ,, See FATHOM. | 


CABLED flutes, in architecture, ſuch flutes as are fill'd up with | 


raiſed or ſwelling pieces in form of Cables, See FLUTING, 
CABLE D, in heraldry, is applied to a croſs formed of the two 
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C 


CAC 


_ of a 4 Cable. Sometimes alſo to a croſ; cover'y 
with rounds of rope; more properly called a Over 
CRoss and CoRDED. ! ; a crols corded, Ke 
ABOCHE D, CAROSHED, or CARHOSSE D.! 

where the head of a beaſt is cut off behind the * bit 8 
parallel to the face; or by a perpendicular ſection : im a ſecton 
ſtinction to couped; which is done by a horizontal d 
that it is farther from the ears than Caboſſng See ob 
D 
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CACAQO, or Cocoa, in natural hiſtory and comm... 


C 


the leaſt motion; crude thin urine 3 


C 


merce, 
the ſeed or 
al Parts of 


timala any 


kind of nut, about the ſize of a moderate almond - 
fruit of a tree of the fame name, growing in fever 
the Weſt-Indies; chiefly in the provinces of Gua 
Nicaragua, and the Caribbe iſlands. | 
The native Mexicans call the Cacao tree, Cucubua G., 
and the Spaniards Cacaatal. It reſembles our che abu; 
is ſo very delicate, and the ſoil it grows in ſo hot 
it from the ſun, they always plant it in the ſha 
_ OW I of Cacao. We 
e fruit is encloſed in a kind of pod of the ſize 

cucumber; except that it begins . ends in 7 ol 
the pod, which is half a finger thick, is form'd a tiffue of tin 
fibres, very ſucculent, a little acid, and proper to appeaſe by, 
In the middle of theſe fibres are contained 10, ſometi wy 
and ſometimes more, as far ag, forty, grains or ſeeds wr n, 
colour, and dry.as acorns. Each grain, which is covered 5 
a little bark or rind, when ſtripped thereof, ſeparates r 
or ſix unequal pieces, in the middle whereof is x ku 
pippin, having a tender bud, very difficult to preſerve ot. 
Of this ſeed, with the addition of Vanilla, and ſome other 
ingredients, the Spaniards, and, after their example, the ref 
of Europe, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which 0 
luted in hot water, makes that delicious, wholeſome drink 
called Chocolate: for the preparation, &c. whereof, ſce 
CHOCOLATE. 5 
This precious fruit, the Spaniards make fo conſiderable a trade 
of, that there are ſome who make 5000 J. ſterling per amin 
from a ſingle garden of Cacass. There are two kinds of Ca. 
cao's ; the meſt common, which is likewiſe the beſt, is of 
dark colour, bordering on red, and round : The other called 
Patlaxe, is white, larger, thicker, and flatter its quality is de- 
ſiccative. Some druggiſts, however, ſell four kinds; viz, the 
great and little Caracca, and the great and little Cacao of the 
iflands : which, however, may be probably reduced to the two 
kinds above mentioned; it being only the greatneſs and ſmall- 
neſs that multiplies the names and kinds. 
The Cacao nuts, are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne 
and uſed, eaten raw, to aſſuage pains of the bowek, They 
alſo procure a kind of butter or oil from them, as ſweet as 
that of almonds, and drawn in the ſame manner; excellent 
for burns. 
In ſome parts of America, the Cacas grains are uſed by the 
Indians as money; twelve or fourteen, are eſteemed equiva- 
lent to a Spaniſh Real, or ſix-pence three farthings ſterling, 
Seee Coin, | * 
ACHEXY*®, kAxkEIA, in medicine, an ill ſtate or diſpoſi- 
tion of body; wherein, the nutrition is depray'd throughout the 
whole habit: accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating of the 
fleſhy parts; and a paleneſs or lividneſs of complexion, Gc. 

* The word is Greek; formed from x&xog, ill; and 6%, habit 

or diſpoſition, - 


try tree; but 
that to guard 
ade of another 


It ordinarily ariſes from a debility, or foulneſs of the ſtomach 


or viſcera ; ſometimes from an ulcer in the reins, in perſons 
that have the ſtone. The external cauſes are unwholeſome 
food, frequent drunkenneſs, exceſſive ſtudy, much waking, 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, immoderate loſs of blood, chronic 
fevers, obſtructions, e*c. 

According to Boerhaave, Cachexies may ariſe either from a viti- 
ated ſtate of the nutritious juice, ſome diſorder of the vellelsthat 
are to receive it, or a deſect in the faculty that ſhould apply i. 
The juice, he obſerves, may be depraved, either fromthe quality 
of the food; as if it be farinaceous, leguminous, fat, fibrous 
ſharp, aqueous, or viſcous; from the want of motion; from the 
organs being vitiated by too much weakneſs, or too much 
ſtrength : And theſe, again, may be occaſioned by immoderate 
ſecretions, and evacuations of any kind, the ſchirroſity of ſom 
of the viſcera, or the retention of ſomething that ſhould be ſecre- 
ted: And hence, a diminution of the ſolids, or a repletion of the 
liquids with things that cannot paſs: whence two notable il effects 
of this evil; viz. a leucophlegmatia, and an anaſarcous droply 
According to the various colour, quantity, tenacity, acrimo") 
and fluidity of the nutritious liquor, ariſe various diſorders, a 


the effects of the Cacbexia; v. g. paleneſs, yellownels, livid- 


neſs, greenneſs, blackneſs, or redneſs of the ſkin; heavinels 
windineſs, palpitation of the heart and arteries increaſed vi! 
ſpontaneous Watt) 
ſweats ; and, at length, a leucophlegmatia and dropſy. For 
the veſlels that receive the nutritious gar there cannot We 
be aſſigned any univerſal fault; unleſs their too great _ 
and the diſorders accruing from them, may be admitte = 
ſuch, Laſtly, nutrition is impeded and perverted, by 3 ® 
fect in the faculty that ſhould apply it; as when the circu 
ting force, is either too languid or too violent. 


ACHU, Cacnov, or CATECHU.. See the article Car 
CACO- 


TECHU, 


rings, 
of ſpr 
CAD! 
at the 
vided 


CACOCHY MIA *, KAKOXTMIA, a vicious fate of the 


eſpecially the maſs of blood; ariſing either from 
er of the ſecretions, or excretions, or from external! 


vital humours, 
a diſor d 


2 is Greek; compounded of Nes, ill, and xv, 


2 ame Cacochymia to the abundance, or exceſs 
Conse gives the 3 er * bile, pituita, &c. provided 
7 = | only one that thus offends in quantity: Plethora he calls 
_ jp wh or excels of all the humours together. 

10 0 Pf ONIA ®, KAKOd NIA, in grammar and rhe- 
oY - the meeting of two letters, or ſyllables, which yield an 
2 and diſagreeable ſound. See SOUND and PRON UN- 


CIATION. 
The word 


voice. 


ADARI1, a ſect in Mahometanifm, who aſſert 
CADARI, or pat the actions of men to men alone, not to 
2 power determining the will; and deny all abſolute 
en, and predeſtination. ee 
The author of this ſect was Mabed ben Kaled- Al Gihoni, who 
ſuffered martyrdom for it. The word comes from the Arabic, 
1 Ladara, power. Ben Aun calls the Cadarians, the Magi, 
or Lanichees of the Muſſulmen. : . 
DE, a cag, caſk, or barrel; uſed in the book of rates for a 
2 number of ſome ſorts of fiſn.— Thus a cade of her- 
a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 herrings, and 
See MEASURE. . 
in muſic, denotes a kind of cloſe, or reſt, either 
or of ſome of its parts, into which it is di- 


is Greek; compounded of yaxog, evil, and gy, 


rings, 18 
of ſprats 1000. 
CADENCE, 
at the end of a ſong, 
vided as into members, or periods. . 
The word ſeems a metaphor, drawn from the dancing-ſchool, 
where it properly ſignifies a pauſe, or fall from motion to reſt, 
A Cadence is properly when the parts fall, and terminate on a 
chord, or note, the ear ſeeming naturally to expect it. Regularly 
it 1s to de made on the final or dominant, though ſometimes alſo 
on the mediant, or middle chord of a mode. 
Cadences in ſinging anfwer nearly to points, or ſtops in diſcourſe, 
They are reſts contrived to favour the weakneſs of the perform- 
ers, as well as hearers, of a muſical cofnpoſition. Men are not 
able to ſuſtain their attention, or their voice beyond the ſpace of 
two meaſures; even in this ſhort interval we perceive the ſong 
to fall, and tend rapidly to a pauſe, or reſt : he notes which 
introduce theſe pauſes, are called Cadences, in the proper con- 
ducting and expreſſing of which a great part of the muſicians 
ſkill depends. The chief Cadence or cloſe is the key itſelf, in 
which the baſs muſt always conclude ; the next in dignity is the 
fifth above, and the next to that the third. Or if the baſs be 
ſhary, the fourth or ſecond above the key. See Kev, ; 
In modulation, Cadences are made on ſeveral keys, though ſtill 
with ſome relation to the — ing _ Ry — al- 
ways return to the key appropriated to the piece, and often ter- 
— there by middle as well as final Cadences. See Mop u- 
LATION, HARMONY, @c. ; 
Cadences uſually occur in every two meaſures, and always in the 
note which begins the meaſure they happen in. It requires a 
nice taſte to diſtinguiſh the tonic note on which the Cadences eſ- 
ſentially fall; for that they uſually ſeem to fall on another note 
preſented in the ſong, It is by the natural progreſſion of the 
fundamental baſs that we are enabled to make the diſcovery. 
As often as this baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a fourth, there is a Ca- 
dence, In reality, this diſpoſition imitates a cloſe ſo well, that 
when we come to the firſt ſound of this Cadence, we find our- 
ſelves as it were forced to fall on the other, ſs that it requires 
an extraordinary effort of the voice to ſuſtain itſelf on the firſt, 
or only to fall a third, Hence it is that the firſt ſound which 
makes its fifth of the tonic is called its dominant, being in rea- 
lity the top, or higheſt part of the harmonical ſyſtem, and that 
furtheſt from the fundamental found : Thus /o is the domi- 


always fall a fifth, or riſe a fourth, 


of muſical notes, in certain intervals, which ftrike the ear a- 
greeably ; and eſpecially at the cloſe of a ſong, couplet or ſtan- 


Rhythmus, See RHYTHMUS. 
Some muſicians call a ſhake, a Cadence z but that is to confound 


terms, ; 
Capkxcx, in oratory and poetry, denotes the running of verſe, 


Poles, See NUMRRRS and RHYTHMUS., 


ADENCE, in the modern dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps, and 
* follow, or correſpond to the notes, or meaſures of the 
muſic, | 

CADETS, the younger brothers of a family: a term natu- 

ralized in our language from the French. | ; 

At Paris, among the citizens, the cadets have an equal portion 
with the eldeſt : in other places, the eldeſt has all. According 
to the cuſtom of Spain, one of the Cadets, in 
takes the mother's name, See BROTHER. | 
Capzr alſo denotes a young gentleman ſoldier who to attain 


| —_— chuſes to carry arms as a private man in a company 
ot foot. | 


nant of ut; and re, of ſol. In making a Cadence, the baſs muſt 


ADENCE, in the ancient muſic, denotes a ſeries or ſucceſſion 


za. In which ſenſe, Cadence amounts to much the ſame with | 


or proſe ; otherwiſe called the numbers, and by the ancients the 


great families, | 


to ſome knowledge in the art of war, and in expectation of pre- 


CAM 


Cadet differs from volunteer, 
only that of a private man, 
pay See VOLUNTEER, 
ormerly there were only allowed two Cadets in each company, 
In 1682, the king of France eſtabliſhed companies of Cages, 
wherein the young gentry are trained up to war, and taught 
the arts and exerciſes belonging thereto, as riding, fencing, 
mathematics, & c. 
CAPI“, among the Turks and Saracens, denotes an ordinar 
judge, who decides in all civil controverſies within the diſtrict 
of a town, or city, though ſubject to appeals to ſuperior judges, 


* The word is Arabic, Vp or RP, Kadi, 5. 4. judge, formed 
of ) to judge. 5 Hobo 1 it Cadhi. , 


The term Cadi uſed abſolutely, denotes the judge of a town, or 


village ; thoſe of cities being called Mollas, or Moulas, ſome- 
times Moula-Cadis, or great Cadis, 


CADILESCHER, or CADI-LESKER * a Capital officer of 


Juſtice among the Turks, anſwering to a chief Juſtice among 
us. See Capi. | 


as the former takes pay, though 
whereas the latter ſerves without 


* The word comes from the Arabic Kadi, 
and Aſctar, army; as being at their firſt inſtitution, chiefly 
Judges of the ſoldiery : Of whoſe cauſes they have till the ſole 
cognizance. D'Herbelot writes the name Cadbi- leſter, or Cad- 
bi- aſler. | 

Each Cadileſcher has his particular diſtrict : D*Herbelot makes 
two Cadileſchers in the empire; Rycaut adds a third: Of whom 
the Cadile/cher of Europe, or Romania is the firſt ; that of Aſia, 
or Anatolia the ſecond ; and that of Egypt the third. 


judge, the particle A, 


CADIZADELITES, a ſect among the Muſſulmen. The Ca- 


dizadelites are a kind of Stoics, who avoid all feaſting and diver- 
ſion, and affect an uncommon gravity in all they do or ſay. 
Thoſe of them who inhabit the frontiers of Hungary, c. agree 
in many things with the chriſtians ; and drink wine, even in 
the faſt of the Ramazan, 

They read the Sclavonic tranſlation of the Bible, as well as the 
Alcoran. Mahomet, according to them, is the Holy Ghoſt 
_— deſcended on the apoſtles at the feaſt of pente- 


coſt. 

CADMIA, in pharmacy, a mineral ſubſtance, whereof there 
are two kinds, natural and artificial : | 
The natural Cadmia, again, is of two ſorts ; the one containing 
metallic parts, and called coblat ; the other containing none, 
called calamine, or lapis calaminaris. ; 

The artificial cadmia is prepared from copper, in furnaces: Of 
this there are five kinds; the firſt called botryitis, as being in 
form of a bunch of grapes; the ſecond, gtracitis, as reſembling 
a ſea-ſhell ; the third, placitis, becauſe reſembling a cruſt ; the 
fourth, capnitis; and the fifth, calamitis : This laſt hangs round 
certain iron rods, wherewith the matter of the copper is ſtirred 
in the furnace, which being ſhaken off, bears the figure of a 
uill, called in latin calamus. 

he Cadmia betryitis is found in the middle of the furnace 
the o/tracitis at the bottom; the plaeitis at the top; and the 
capmtis at the mouth of the furnace. 
Cadmia is deſiccative and deterſive, generally uſed in ſtinking 
ulcers ; which by means whereof are brought to cicatrize. The 
Botryitis and placitis, are alſo good in diſeaſes of the eyes. 

CADRITES, a kind of religious among the Mahometans ; 
whoſe founder was Abdul Cadri, a great philoſopher and law- 
er; whence they fetch their name, Cadrites. a 
hey live in common, and in a kind of monaſteries; which, 
however, they are allowed to quit, if they requeſt it, and to 

marry; on condition of their wearing black buttons on their 

rments, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the people. 
In their monaſteries, each Friday, they paſs the greateſt part of 
the night in running round, holding each other's hand, and cry- 
ing inceſſantly hai, living, one of the names of God: One of 
their number plays all the time on a flute, to animate them in 
this extravagant dance. 

CADUCEUS, or Capvctvun, Mercury's rod, or ſceptre ; 
a wand entwiſted with two ſerpents, borne by that Deity as 
the enſign of his quality and office. 

The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the Caduceus; as that 
of throwing people into a ſleep, raiſing the dead, &c. It was al- 
ſo uſed by the ancients as a ſymbol of peace, and concord: The 
Romans ſent the Carthaginians a javelin and a Caduceus, offer- 
ing them their choice, whether of war or peace. 

Among that people, thoſe who denounced war were called fe- 
ciales; and thoſe who went to demand peace, Caduceatores ; 
becauſe they bore a Caduceus in their hand. 1 

The Caduceus found on medals, is a common ſymbol, ſignifying 
good conduct, peace, and proſperity. Ther ee power, 
the two ſerpents prudence, and the two wings diligence. 

CADUCUS morbus, in medicine; fee the article EPILEPSY, 

CA CU M, in anatomy. See the article Co cun. 

CAMENT, in a general ſenſe, any compoſition of a glutinous, 

or tenacious nature, proper to bind, unite, or keep things in 

fon. ; g 

| The word is alſo written Cement, and even Ciment. It is form- 

ed from the Latin camentum, of cædo, I beat. — Though M. Feli- 

bien obſerves, what the ancient architects called Cmentum, was 

a very different thing from our Cæment. The name _ 


— 2 — —— 
- 1 
—— — — a 


with them, ſtood for a kind of maſonry, or manner of laying 


CAMENT, is particularly uſed in architecture, for a ſtrong, 


CAMENT, is alſo uſed among goldſmiths, engravers, jewellers, 


CAaMENT, in chemiſtry, is a compound maſs, or moiſtened 


CAMENTS are prepared of ſuch ſalts and other ingredients, as by 


CAMENTATION, a manner of purifying gold from o- 


CAS AR, among the Romans, was a long time uſed for the heir 


\ firſt emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, which by a decree of the ſenate 


CAS 


the ſtones; and even for the quality of the ſtones z as when 
the walls were built of rude, unequal ſtones, In reality, the 
ſtones were cut for ſuch work, but not ſquared nor uniform: 
ſo that Czmenta ſtood oppoſed to quadrati lapides. 

Mortar, ſolder, glue, &c. are Cæments. See Mok TAR, SOL- 
DER, Glut, Cc. The bitumen brought from the Levant, 
is ſaid to have been the Cæment uſed in the walls of Babylon. 
See BITUMEN. 

Equal quantities of powder-glaſs, ſea · ſalt and iron filings, mix- 
ed and fermented, make one of the hardeſt and moſt durable 
Czments that is known. The juice of garlic, M. Perrault aſ- 
ſures us, is a Cement for broken glaſs and china ware. 


binding ſort of mortar, uſed to bind, or unite bricks or ſtones 
together, for ſome kinds of mouldings ; or to make a block of 
bricks, for the carving of ſcrolls, capitals, &c. 

It is of two ſorts : The hot Cæment, which is the moſt common, 
is made of roſin, bees-wax, brick-duſt, and chalk, boiled toge- 
ther. The bricks to be cemented are heated, and rubbed ene 
upon another, with Cement between. 

The cold Cement is leſs uſed ; it is made of Cheſhire cheeſe, 
milk, quick-lime, and whites of eggs. 


G c. for a compoſition of fine brick-duſt, well ſifted, roſin, and 

bees - wax; in uſe among thoſe artificers to keep the metals to 

be engraven, or wrought on, firm to the block, G c. as alſo to 
fill up what is to be chiſſeled. 


powder, uſed for the purifying of gold, conſuming the im- 
purer metals mixed therewith. See GoLD, and PURI1F1- 
CATION, 


their acrimony corrode and ſeparate the filver, copper, or other 
matters from the body of gold. Some authors make but two 


kinds of Cements, common and reyal. The firſt made of brick-]. 
duſt, nitre, and verdigreaſe; the ſecond of ſal gemmz and 


armoniac, each one part; two parts of common ſalt, and four of 
bole ; the whole reduced into a paſte with urine. But many 
other compoſitions are given by le Mort, le Febure and others. 
Paracelſus has a book expreſs on the ſeveral kinds of Cements. 


ther metals, by means of Cement. See CAMENT. 
It is performed thus: Thin plates, or laminæ, are ſtratified in a 
crucible with royal cement; the crucible is cover'd up, and en- 


compaſſed with fire for 10 or 12 hours, till being thus calcined, | 


the ſalts have imbibed and conſumed the impurities of the gold. 
This method of refining is much inferior to that by means of an- 
timony; in regard, the ſalts if not ſufficiently corroſive, leave 
other metals remaining with the gold; and if too corroſive and 
acrimonious, frequently eat away the gold itſelf, See RE- 
FINING, 


intended, or preſumptive of the empire; as king of the Ro- 
mans is now uſed for that of the German empire. See He IR. 
Thus Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were proclaimed 
Czſars by Diocletian and Maximian; Licinius by Galerius ; 
Conſtantine the great, by Conſtantius ; Conſtantine the young- | 
er, Conſtantius and Conſtans, by their father Conſtantine ; 
Junius Gallus and Julian, by Conſtantius. | 

The Cæſars were a kind of adjuncts or aſſociates of the empire, 
Participes imperii. They wore the imperial mantle, purple, 
and diadem, and walked with other marks of the ſovereign 
dignity: They were created like the emperors, by putting on 
the purple robe. 

The dignity of Ceſar remained the ſecond of the empire, till 
Alexius Comnenus having erected Nicephorus Melifſenus Cz- 
far by contract; and it being neceſſary to confer ſome higher 
dignity on his own brother Iſaacius, he created him Sebaſto- 
crator, With the precedency over Meliſſenus, ordering that in 
all acclamations, &c. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator ſhould be named 
the ſecond, and Meliflenus Cæſgar the third. 

The title took its riſe from the cognomen, or ſurname of the 


all the ſucceeding e. ae were to bear. Under his ſucceſſor, 
the appellation Auguſtus being appropriated to the emperors, in 
complement to that prince, the title Cz/ar was given to the 
ſccond perſon in the empire, though it ſtill continued to be given 
to the firſt : and hence the difference between Cæſar uſed ſim- 
ply, and Cz/ar with the addition of Imperator Auguſtus. 
Authors are divided as to the origin of the word Cæſar, the 
cognomen of the Gens Julia: ſame after Servius, derive it from 
C_ head of hair; urging, that the firſt who bore it, was 
diſtinguiſhed by his fine head of hair, which occaſioned the title. 
The more common opinion is, that the word Gz/ar comes a 
cæſo matris utero ; becauſe his mother's womb was cut open to 
give him paſlage. | 

Others derive it from hence, that the firſt who bore the name 
killed an elephant in battel, a Cz/o Elephante, which in the 
Mauritian tongue is called Cæſar. This opinion Bircherodius 


ſupports on the credit of an ancient medal, whereon is ſeen an | 
elephant with the word CzsAR. 
CASARIAN Section, the operation of extracting the foetus 


from the mother, whether living or dead, by an inciſion through 


This is ſometimes alſo denominated the Cæſarian h. 
Cuſareus; by the Greeks, ro Es Is Bra . 20 Part 
BinTH, UrERUSs, Oc. epa be 
It appears from experience, that wounds in the muſe 
epigaſtrium, or peritonæum, and thoſe in the mati 
mortal; ſo that the belly of the mother m 
opened to give paſſage for the child: but then it is not wi 
out great danger; on which account, this operation b vl. 
rarely practiſed, except on women newly dead. Thoſe br * 
into the world in this manner, are called Ceſares, and Coro 
a caſo matris utero; as were C. Julius Cæſar, Scipio Vo 0 
8 = 2 5 and our Edward 6. N 
*, was 2 large leathern gantlet, garniſhed ; 

. with 
ay, eps: oy BE OT or Exerciſes of the ancient Athlets, 
It was called Cæſtus, d cædendo, to ſtrike, or beat. 

Calepine ſays, it was a kind of a club with leaden balls han 


les of the 
X, are g 
ay be ſometime, 


ing from 12 ſuſpended by leathern thongs: 
en, it being only a leathern thong ſtudded with n 
lead, or iron; part of it twiſted — 2 — — yarn 1 
prevent their being broke or diſlocated. - ee 
CASURA, in the ancient poetry, is when in the ſcannin 
a verſe, a word is divided, fo as one part ſeems cut off : 
goes to a different foot from the reſt, e. gr. hn 


Mentilri nolli num\quam menſdacia projunt. 


Where the Syllables ri, li, quam, and men are Ceſures 
CsURA, more properly denotes a certain agreeable diviſi f 

the words, between the feet of a verſe; whereby the laſt 61 

lable of a word becomes the firſt of a foot, 4 


As in arma virumgue Cano Trojz qui primus ab ori;, 


6 where the —_— no and jæ are Cæſures. 
ZSURE, in the modern poetry, denotes a reſt, or 
_ middle of a long 3 verſe ; by * 
and pronunciation are aided, and the verſe as i 151 
22 hemiſticks. f en we 
n Alexandrine verſes, of 12 or 13 ſyllables, the Ce. 
always be on the ſixth; in verſes 5 4 on the mo ma 
thoſe of 12 on the ſixth: verſes of eight ſyllables muſt not 
have any ö See the article VERSE. 
CAT ERIS Paribus, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among ma- 
thematical, and phyſical writers. 
The words literally ſignify, the re/?, or the other things being 
alike, or equal ; which expreſſes pretty nearly their meaning 
as a term. Thus, we ſay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris pari- 
bus, the greater the range, i. e. by how much the bullet is hea- 
vier, if the length and diameter of the piece, and the quantity 
and ftrength of the powder be the ſame, by ſo much will the 
utmoſt range or diſtance of a piece of ordnance be greater. 
"Thus alſo, in a —— way, we ſay, the velocity and quan- 
tity of blood circulating in a given time, through any ſection 
of an artery, will, cæteris paribus, be according to its diame- 
ter, and nearneſs to, or diſtance from the heart. 
CAIMAC AN, or CAlu ac Au, a dignity in the Ottoman 
empire, anſwering to that of lieutenant, or vicar among us. 
* The word is compoſed of the two Arabic words, Cain machum, 
15 d. he who holds the place, or diſcharges the function of ano- 
ther. | 
There are uſually two Caimacans ; one reſides at Conſtantino- 
ple, who is the governor thereof : the other attending the 
grand vizir,. in quality of his lieutenant, —Sometimes there 
are three Caimacans ; one conſtantly attending the grand ſig- 
nior, another the grand vizir, and a third conſtantly at Con- 
ſtantinople ; who examines affairs of policy, and regulates 
them in great meaſure, 
The Carmacan that attends the vizir, only officiates when at 
a diſtance from the grand ſignior; his function ceaſing, when 
the vizir is with the ſultan. The Caimacan of the vizir is his 
5 of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of his council. 
CAINIT Es, or Cainians, a ſect of ancient heretics, who 
paid extraordinary honours to thoſe perſons repreſented in ſcrip- 
ture as the worſt of mankind ; ſo called from Cain, whom they 
eſteemed their patriarch, and the chief object of their venera- 
tion. The Cainites were a branch of the gnoſtics: they held, 
that Cain and Eſau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born of 2 
moſt eminent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the contrary, 
was born of a virtue much leſs eminent: to Cain, and others 
of the ſame order, who, according to them, had a might 
knowledge of all things, they aſſociated Judas, whom they held 
in ſo much eſteem, that they had a book among them cal 
the goſpel of Judas. S. Epiphanius relates, and at the ſame 
time refutes, their errors. | 


CALAMINARIS Lapis, CALAMin Stone, a kind of follile, bitu- 
minous earth, of ſome uſe in medicine, but of more in founde- 
; being uſed to dye copper yellow, i. e. to convert it into brals. 
I is either of a browniſh colour, as that of Germany, and Eng- 
land; or reddiſh, as that about Liege, and in ſome arts 0 
France; accounted the beſt, becauſe turning yellow by ca cinatt- 
on. It is dug out of mines, uſually in ſmall pieces; having Ways 
eyes, ſometimes veins, of lead uſually ; 72 it be not always 
found in lead-mines.—We have mines of Calamin at Wringto" 
in Somerſetſhire, and elſewhere, It is enerally dug in barren 


the abdomen into the uterus. See DELIVERY, &c, 


rocky ground; its courſes running, uſua ly, at 6 o'clock, 5 
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; e. from eaſt to weſt ; ſometimes at 9, and ſome- 
Les of ; 2; or perpendicular, which 1s accounted the beſt. 
deten dug, it ls waſhed, or buddled, as they call i. in a fun- 
EE which carries off the impure and earthy parts; 
ning ag the lead, calamine, and other ſparry parts at bottom : 
_—_ then put it in a ſieve, and ſhaking it well in water, 
2 mixed with it ſinks to the bottom, the (parry parts 
gabel, the | bake it in an oven four or five hours; the flame 
pe. 'o contrived as to paſs over, and ſo to heat and bake the 
jars Jus . ſtirring and turning it all the while with iron rakes. 
Thi done, they beat it to pouder and ſift it; picking out of 
it what ſtones they find : and thus it is fit for uſe. 

For the thanner of applying calamine in the preparation of brafs : 


See BRASS. ; hai 
Befides the two natural calamines, there are two artificial ones: 


'@ is that called pompholyx. See POMPHOLYX. 
oder 15 of ſome Bede virtue, being aſtringent, de- 
ſiccative and deterſive; much uſed for taking off films from 
the eyes of horſes, &c. | : 
CALAMITA, in pharmacy, a term ſometimes uſed for 
ſtyrax, becauſe anciently put up in canes, calami, to preſerve 
it. See STYRAX. 


call it, 


root, produced by a peculiar kind of ruſh, or rather flag, 
rowing in the Levant, and even in ſeveral parts of England, 
about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, and 2 or 3 foot high; 


complaints ariſing from a cold, weak ſtomach, 
The calamus aromaticus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
denominated acorus. See Acorvs. 

It is alſo called calamus odoratus, and calamus amarus; ſome- 
times calamus Verus, Or officinalis, to diſtinguiſh it from ano- 


wweet-[mellins flag. 
_ 15 is dat with without and reddiſh within, its pulp 
white, and taſte extremely bitter ; but its leaves as well as 
roots, ſweet- ſcented. 
CalAuus Scriptorius, in anatomy, is a dilatation of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain; ſo called from its figure, which re- 
ſembles that of a quill. See BRAIN. | 
CALATRAVA, a military order, inſtituted in 1158, by 
Sancho III. king of Caſtile, on the following occaſion : The 
Moors going to attack the little city Calatrava, and the 
templers who held it, ſurrendering it up to the king, on a 
ſuſpicion of their inability to defend it, Diego Velaſquez, a 
Cittercian monk, but a, man of quality, perſuaded Raimond 
abbot of Fitero, a monaſtery of Ciſtercians, to beg Calatra- 
wa of the king. He obtained it; and Raimond and Diego 
put themſelves in it ; being followed by a great number of 
people who joined them out of zeal, for the defence of Ca- 
latrava, The Moors abandoning the enterprize, many of 
thoſe who came to the defence of the city, entered the or- 
der of the Ciſtercians ; and that under a habit more fit for 
military than monaſtic exerciſes, Accordingly they began to 
make excurſions on the Moors; which was the rife of the or- 
der of Calatrava, 


ment the order was confirmed by Alexander III. in 1164. 
In 1489, Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the conſent of pope 
Innocent VIII. reunited the grand maſterſhip of Calatrava to 
the Spaniſh crown : ſo that the kings of Spain are now be- 
come perpetual adminiſtrators thereof, | 

The knights bear a croſs gules, fleury with green, &c. Their 
tule and habit was originally that of the Ciſtercians; but their 
dreſs was a little ſhortened on account of their exerciſes : and 
in proceſs of time they were permitted a ſecular habit. 
CALCANEUM, or CaLcanevs, in anatomy, the ſame 
as calx, os calcis, calcar, or the heel-bone. 

It lies under the aſtragalus, to which it is articulated by gin- 
glimus; behind it is a large protuberance, which makes the 


heel, and into which the tendo achillis is inſerted. See A- 
CHILLES, 


CANTHUM., * 
CALCEDON Y, Lapis CAL EDONus, the loweſt prized 
among precious ſtones; diverſified with various colours, partly 
tranſparent and partly opake. | rap or 
* dalmaſius derives the word by corruption from carchedonius ; 
taking the modern Calcedony to be the ſame with the lapis 
carchedonius of the ancients, A | 
The calcedony, or calcidony, nearly reſembles the common 
ate, and is reputed a ſpecies thereof: its colour is a miſty 
grey, clouded with blue, yellow or purple. Tt is ſuppoſed 
o be the white agate of the ancients; though we ſometimes 
find pieces of it blackiſh. See AGATE. | 
t 1s very fit for the graver; and much uſed, either to en- 


cryſtal, if good, or to paint them on the backſide. In ſome 


lhe cleareſt and beſt is that with a pale caſt of blue. 
elon ſays, it is ſo common among the Turks, that it 


and the calamine lies in the middle: thus pre-|CALCI 


The firſt grand maſter was Garcias; under whoſe govern-| 


CALCAN THUM, in minerology, ſee the article CHaL-| 


Save arms, Cc. upon, as being harder and preferable to 


parts, vaſes, cups, religious beads, &c. are made thereof. 


CAL 


Neri ſhews how to make artificial calcedonies of the colour 
of agate and oriental jaſpers. 

CALCEDONIUS is alſo a term uſed by the jewellers, for a de- 
fect in ſome precious ſtones ; when, in turning them. the 
find white ſpots, or ſtains, like thoſe of the calcedony cn 
This defect is frequent in granates and rubics. TH. 
ries remedy it by hollowing the bottom of the ſtone. 
ANC A TION, the act of calcining any matter; 7. e. 
2 N a calx, or very ſubtile white pouder, by 
Calcination, ſometimes alſo called chemical puiverizetion, is the 
next _—_ of the power of fire beyond that of ſuſion: for 
when fuſion is longer continued, not only the more ſubtile par- 
ticles of the body it ſelf fly off, but the particles of fire do 
likewiſe infinuate themſelves in ſuch multitudes, and are ſo 
diſperſed and blended throughout its whole ſubſtance, that 
the fluidity which was firſt cauſed by the fire, can no jonger 
ſubſiſt. From this union ariſes a third kind of body, which 
being very porous and brittle, is eafily reduced to pouder. 
For the fire having penetrated every where into the pores of 
the body, the particles are both hindred from mutual con- 
tact, and divided into minute atoms ; ſo that they are caſi- 

ly reducible into the fineft pouder. 


lapida- 


CAL AMUS Aromaticus, in pharmacy, a ſpicy, bitteriſh |CaLcinaTION, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes the ſolu- 


tion of metalline bodies by corroſive matters. See CoRRo- 
SION. | 


In this ſenſe, calcination is divided into actual, and potential. 


much uſed as a cephalic, and ſtomachic; eſpecially againſt Actual CALCINATION, is that effected by actual fire, of 


wood, coals, or other fuel, raiſed to a certain heat, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſubſtance to be calcined. 

Actual calcination, is ſubdivided into incineration, and rever- 
beration ; to which head alſo belongs the extin&im of things 
ignited. . 


ther ſort called adulterinus { in Engliſh, the ſweet cane, or Potential CALCINATION, is that procured by potential fire, 


viz. by falts, ſulphurs and other drugs, which have, as it 
. the force of fire ; as ſtrong waters, corroſive ſpirits, 
Gold is calcined by a reverberatory fire, with mercury, and 
ſal armoniac, See GOLD. Silver with common falt and al- 
kali of ſalt. See 81L VER. Copper with ſalt and ſulphur ; 
iron with ſal armoniac and vinegar ; tin with antimony, 
lead and ſulphur ; mercury with aqua fortis: this laſt allo, 
with moſt other minerals, calcines with fire alone, without 
any other ingredient. 

CALCULATION, the att of computing ſeveral ſums, 
by adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, or dividing. See A- 
RITHMETIC, 

An error in calculation is never protected or ſecured by any 
ſentence, decree, &c. In ſtating accounts there is always 
underſtood, ſalus errore calculi, 

The word calculus is uſed in this ſenſe, in alluſion to the 
practice of the ancients, who uſed calculi or little ſtones, in 
making computations, in taking ſuffrages, and in keeping 
accompts, & c. as we now uſe counters, figures, Qc. 
CALCULATION is more particularly uſed to ſignify the com- 
putations in aſtronomy and roomy, for making tables 
of logarithms, ephemerides, finding the time of eclipſes, 
Sc. See ECLipsE, Ec. 

CALCULATION of Clock and TVatch-work. See CLock and 
WATCH-WORK. | 
CALCULVUSX, in medicine, the diſeaſe of the ſtone in 
the bladder, or kidneys. See STONE, Oc. 

* The term is pure latin, and ſignifies, literally, a /ittle pebble. 
The calculus in the bladder is uſually called lithiaſis; and in 
the kidneys, nephritis, See LITHIASIS and NEPHRITIS. 
CaLcuLvus Litcralis, or Literal CaLcuLvus, is the fame with 

ſpecious arithmetic ; ſo called, from its uſing the letters of the 
alphabet: in contta- diſtinction to numeral arithmetic, which 
uſes figures. See ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, &c. | 
In the literal calculus, given quantities are exprefled by th 
firſt letters, abcd; and quantities ſought by the laſt z y K, 

Sc. Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame letters. 
CaLcuLus Differentialis, is a method of differencing quanti- 

ties; or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which being 

taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given quantity: or, 
it is the arithmetic of the infinitely ſmall differences of va- 
riable quantities. See INFINITE and DIFFERENCE. 

The foundation of this calculus, is an infinitely ſmall quan- 

tity, or an infiniteſimal, which is a portion of a quantity in- 

comparable ta that quantity, or that is leſs than any aſſign- 
able one; and therefore accounted as nothing; the error 
accruing by omitting it being leſs than any aſſignable one, 

i. e. leſs than nothing. Hence two quantities, only differing 

by an infiniteſimal, are reputed equal. | 

he better to conceive the nature of an infiniteſimal, ſuppoſe, 
that in meaſuring the height of a mountain, while you are 
looking through the ſights, the wind blows off the ſmalleſt 
grain of duſt ; the height of the mountain is, then, leſs by the 
diameter of the duſt than before : but as the mountain is ſtill 
found of the ſame height, whether the duſt be there or not, its 
diameter has nothing to do in the preſent caſe ; and paſſes for 
nothing, i. e. is infinitely ſmall. Thus, in aſtronomy, the dia- 
meter of the earth is an infiniteſimal, in reſpect of the diſtance 


miſtaken. 
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lerves them for threſhing their corn; but he ſeems to 2. 


of the fixed ſtars: And the ſame holds in abſtract quanti- 
; f 2 B tities. 
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tities. The name infiniteſimal, therefore, is merely reſpective, 


: recourſe to infini ies 8 
and involves arompany we to another quantity; and does not de- fect owner! © mag 8 85 IO man to x ber. into t! 
note any real ens or being. | CALcuLUs Exponentialis, i r 4 
Now infiniteſimals are called d:ferentals, or differential quan-] nential quantities 5 00 Pala ya Manatee alien 
tities, when the are conſidered as the differences of two] tials or moments of exponential — by the differen week 
quantities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them moments; conſider-] bringing them to geometrical Mas — 4p or at leaf by me⸗ 
] ing them as the err increments of quantities; v. g.] By exponential quantity, is here FD 12 power eſpecia 
| of a line generated by the flux of a point; or of a ſurface by | exponent is variable; ig 4. 4. . wher a power, who. the ot 
= flux of a line, &c, See MomEenT, does not denote the ſame in all the x ints * Ponent golden 
| he differential calculus, therefore, and the doctrine of fluxions] in ſome ſtands for 2, in others for _ 1 dee G 
are the ſame thing under different names; the former, given] To difference an exponential antity x 2 for 5, G. In this 
by M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Iſaac Newton: each of but to reduce the exponential 1 ts nothing required to the 
whom lay claim to the diſcovery. See FLUXIONS. ones; which done, the difference is to the logarithmic of 19 
There IS, indeed, a difference in the manner of expreſſing the] rithmic quantities es ſuppoſe the a Ng as in logs. the pl 
quantities, reſulting from the different views wherein the two| exponential quantit 2; 6 rs ory e ditterential of the neous. 
authors conſider the infiniteſimals; the one as moments, the 8 . rs Frog larity 
other as differences : Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, expreſs = error 
the N of ors by the ſame letters as variable Es ear 1 
ones, only prefixing the letter 4 ; thus the differential of x is ; PRs he 10 
c_ dx; 5 that of 2 dy: Now d x is a poſitive quantity, e The Pp 
if x continually increaſe ; negative, if it decreaſe, | 'x=ds: be 
Lhd ne 2 25 Ice Newton, inſtead of d x, write x HOST S085 ee e del 
with a dot over it) for dy, 5, Sc. which foreigners object by ego YG he 1 
againſt, ar ge 4 oe Atv of a which Gay Pris — ER poſt 
imagine ariſes, when differentials are again differenced ; be- is, x) | wa = cle. 
_ that the printers are more apt to Seton a point than That is, x? lx dy + yx!—? dx dx. See Expone noms Ray 
a letter. : CALEFA | 1 error 
Stable quantities being always expreſſed by the firſt letters of heating a by: pgs kues r che action of fire in have « 
the alphabet 4 ah, db=0, de; wherefore d (x+y—a)| body impreſs on other bodies around 8 7 of a hot tion. 
=dx+dy, and d (x—y +a) dx—dy. 80 that the diffe- The word is particularly uſed in pharmac j —— Wy 
Ps wins Tr 8 is oy. performed, by the addition or | tion is diſtinguiſhed from coction; the feſt ma — * _ 
ubtraction of their compounds, | ing i i 11. el, of Al 
To OPENS 3 = multiply each other ; the rule _— — F we "OY een of Oc 
is, firſt, multiply the differential of one factor into the other C A * YT: of M 
factor, the ſum of the two factors is the differential ſought : anni, yl N 8 8 1 u, 
thus, the quantities being x y, the differential will bex 4 ＋. containing the order of days, weeks nn Nag er agen, conſt 
y4x, i. e. d (xy) =xdy+ydx. Secondly, if there be three] happening throughout the - Ser T Ons IS Oh _ 
RICO WENN e each other, the factum of the FE AS, oy e W IME, YEAR, MoxTh, dicat 
two muſt then be multiplied into the differential of the third: * Itis called Calenda : cairn 
thus, ſuppoſe v x y, let vx gt, then vx y=t y ; conſequent- in large characters at ogy — of Oo 3 4 _— m 
ly d (pxy) =tdy +ydt- But dt , x+x dv. Theſe va- The Roman CALENDAR, which continues ſtill in uſe _ _ 
Jues, therefore, being ſubſtituted in the antecedent differen- origin to Romulus; but has undergone various . 0 Gregori: 
tial, dy dr, the reſult is d (vary) =vxdy +vydsx| lince his time. That legiſlator difributed time into rac right 
+ xydv. Hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to proceed, | periods, for the uſe of the people under his command : but wer) 
where the quantities are more than three. as he was much better verſed in matters of war than of af , _ 
If one varia le — increaſe, while the other y decreaſes, | nomy, he only divided the year into ten months ; 4 ak 5 
. ee yd AY 5 y m_ be the „ r- of x y. it begin in the ſpring, on the firſt of March ; imagining — * 
ifference quantities that mutua ivide each other : | ſun made hi - 8 
r * is, rs ar the differential of the diviſor in-| and four f andy F _ | 
o the dividend, and, on the contrary, the differential of the] Romulus's calendar was reforme | ; 
dividend into the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt product from the | more months, January and F x Adder = on 
firſt, and divide the remainder by the ſquare of the diviſor ; March: ſo that his year conſiſted of three 5 fifty · five — 
W e 3 the d 5 of the quantities mutually di-] days, and begun on the firſt of January. He choſe 1 N 
other. See FLUXIONS, - | ever, in imitation of the intercalati 
CAaLcuLus ſntegraiis, or Summatorius, is a method of inte-| of forty-five days, which * Ad 3 N 5 
grating, or ſumming up moments, or differential quantities; calating a month of twenty-two days at the end of each 1 
i. e. from a differential quantity given, to find the quantity two years; and at the end of each two years more, another l a 
from whoſe differencing the given differential reſults. month of twenty-three days; which month, thus interpoſed nt 
The integral talculus therefore, is the inverſe of the differen-| he called Marcedonius, or the intercalar Februar mw wg 
tial one: whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the differen-| But theſe intercalations being ill bb by the 3 to ay, 
tial method, fluxions, give this calculus, which aſcends from whom Numa committed the care of them pn — great hel 
the fluxions, to the flowing or variable quantities; or, as fo-| diſorders in the conſtitution of the year 5 which Cæſar, a vs 
reigners expreſs it, from the differences to the ſums ; by the] ſovereign pontiff, endeavoured to ES : to this * bs ak 
name of the inverſe method of fluxious, See ELUXIONS, made choice of Soſigenes, a celebrated aſtronomer of thoſe 5 
Hence, the integration is known to be juſtly performed, if] times; who found, that the diſpenſation of time in the ca- ſatu 
the quantity found according to the rules of the differential| lendar, could never be ſettled on any ſure footing without in 
—_— BORG ONE, produce that propoſed to be] having regard to the annual courſe of the ſun, According), it h 
e; 3 - UMMATORY Calculus, _ as the ſun's yearly courſe is performed in three hundred fixty- | the | 
uppoſe / the ſign of the ſum, or integral quantity; then] five days fix hours, he reduced the year to the ſame number cont 
has will denote the ſum, or integral of the differential y4x.| of days. The year of this correction of the calendar, was a Cal 
as = or Jun up a differential quantity : It is demon-] year of confuſion ; they being obliged, in order to ſwallow ſing 
Yar” „ Ar 7 t 59 dr, ſecondly, {(d x--dy)=xFy;| up the ſixty-five days that had been imprudently added, and Yet 
UN Ys { ay 75 by ) =xy ; fourthly, / (m x - dx=x=)| which occaſioned the confuſion, to add two months beſides Eurc 
5 j 5/6 : m) F (u—m): mdx =: m; ſixthly, the Marcedonius, which chanced to fall out that year; 0 Reform 
| # (7 3 7): Pi 575 x,y. Of theſe the fourth and fifth} that it conſiſted of fifteen months, or four hundred forty-five appa 
'F caſes are the moſt frequent; wherein the differential quan-] days. This re formation was made in the year of Rome 708; dete 
| tity is integrated, by adding a variable unity to the expo-| forty-two or forty-three years before Chriſt. mov. 
| nent, _ as ſum by the new exponent multiplied The. Roman, called alſo Fulian calendar, from its reformer tatio 
[| K t + ar of oy ms v. g. in the fourth caſe, | Julius, is diſpoſed into quadriennial periods; whereof the three This 
nt 14 | "as I: . * * I. e. DY Mx. firſt years, which he called communes, conſiſt of three hundred Ger, 
1 The QUIELenUas quantity to be integrated, do not come un- ſixty-five days; and the fourth, bi/extile, of three hundred thro! 
Fi der 2 of theſe tormula's, it muſt either be reduced to an in- ſixty- ſix; by reaſon of the ſ hours which in four years brua 
0 —1 : 22 a an infinite ſeries, each of whoſe terms] make a day, or ſomewhat leſs; for in one hundred thirty” agre, 
14 g ; four years, an intercalary day is to be retrenched.—On this the 
* It may be here ere that, as in the analyſis of finites, e it was, that —— 8 XIII. with the advice of real 
hs any quantity may be raiſed to any degree of power; but, vice] Clavius and Ciaconius, appointed that the hundredth year of Cura 
0 verſa, the eee ” extracted out of any number re- each century ſhould have no biſſextile, excepting fourth Lree 
! l quired: ſo in the analyits of infinites, any variable or flow- century: that is, a ſubtraction is made of three diſſextile days Contr, 
1/584 ing quantity may be differenced ; but, vice verſa, any diffe- in the ſpace of four centuries ; by reaſon of the eleven mi ſun's 
0 rential cannot be integrated. And as in the analyſis of fi-] nutes wanting in the ſix "bet de tr the biſſextile con- fron 
11 nites, we are not yet arrived at a method of extracting the | ſiſts. See BisSEXTILE TTY, 8 0 min 
81 roots of all equations; ſo neither has the integral calculus ar-| This reformation of the calendar, or the new ſtile, as ur into 
. | rived at its perfection. And as in the former we are obliged | call it, commenced on the fourth 'of October, 1582, when of E 
Wk ta have recourſe to PEO 3 fo in the latter we have | ten days were thrown out at once; ſo many having 1 Tas 
Ap ; I 


o the computation ſince the time of the council of Nice, 
INTE | 


q he defect of eleven minutes. | 
ber Cori CALENDAR, is that wherein the days of the 
uli 


1 ined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
. week wr > Shes cy : and the new and full moons, 
. b ew” the paſchal full moon, with the feaſt of Eaſter, and 
23 moveable feaſts depending thereon, by means of 
le 232 numbers, rightly diſpoſed through the Julian year. 
0 ben 
| In this calendar, the autumna 11 open is ſuppoſed to xe 
of to the 21ſt day of March; (fee Equinox :) and the cycle 


r the golden numbers, conſtantly to indicate 
4 gp deny" ** rot. and full moons: yet both are erro- 
* a See CYCLE. And hence aroſe a very great irregu- 
r in the time of Eaſter. See EASTER. To ſhew this 
—4 the more apparently, let us apply it to the preſent 
. 1715: in this year, then, the vernal equinox falls on 
Ne joth of March ; and therefore comes too b by 11 days. 
The paſcal full moon falls on the 7th of April; and there- 
ſore too late, with regard to the cycle, by three days. Eaſter, 
therefore, which ſhould be on the roth of April, will be on 
the 17th. The error, here, lies only in the metemptoſis, or 
{-poſition of the moon, through the defect of the lunar 
cycle, If the full moon had fell on the 11th of March, Eaſter 
al have fallen on the 13th of March : and therefore the 
error ariſing from the anticipation of the equinox, would 
have excecdingly augmented that ariſing from the poſt-poſi- 
tion, Sce METEMPTOSIS, Theſe errors, in courſe of time, 
were ſo multiplied, that the calendar no longer exhibited any 
rear Eaſter. Pope Gregory XIII therefore, by the advice 
of Aloyſius Lilius, in 1582, threw 10 days out of the month 
of O&oher, to reſtore the equinox to its place, viz. the 21ſt 
of March; and thus introduced the form of the Gregorian 


me, year, with ſuch a proviſion, as that the equinox ſhould be 
ck, conſtantly kept to the 21ſt of March, The new moons and 
2 full moons, by advice of the ſame Lilius, were not to be in- 

| icated by golden numbers, but by epacts. See Epacr. The 
H, dic 2 nun N ' ; 
calendar however is ſtill retained in England, without this 

rote correction. Whence a difference Of I days between our 


time and that of our neighbours. See STYLE. 
Gregorian CALENDAR, is that, which by means of epatts 


ions rizhtly diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines the 
eral new and full moons, and the time of Eaſter, with the move- 
but able feaſts depending thereon, in the Gregorian year. 
ro- The Gregorian calendar therefore differs from the Julian, 
ing both in the form of the year, (ſee VE AR ;) and in that e- 
the pacts are ſubſtituted in lieu of golden numbers: for the uſe 
red and diſpoſition whereof, ſee EpacrT. | | 
Though the Gregorian calendar be preferable to the Julian, 
two yet is it not without its defects: (perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and 
fore Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring the thing to a 
-five perfect juſtneſs.) For, firſt, the Gregorian tntercalation does | 
o- not hinder, but that the equinox ſometimes lags behind the 
ition 21ſt of March, as far as the 23d, and ſometimes anticipates it, 
nter- falling on the 19th : and the full moon, which falls on the | 
each 20th of March, is ſometimes the paſchal ; yet not ſo account- 
_ ed by the Gregorians. On the other hand, the Gregorians ac- | 
Oled, 


count the full moon of the 22d of March, the paſchal; which 


yet, falling before the equinox, is not paſchal. In the firſt 
Fs, to caſe therefore, Eaſter is celebrated in an irregular month; in 
great the latter, there are two Eaſters in the ſanie eccleſiaſtical 
ar, 2s year, Inlike manner, the cyclical computation being founded | 
1d he | on mean full moons, which yet may precede or follow the 
thoſe true ones by ſome hours; the paſchal full moon may fall on 
e ca- laturday, which is yetreferred by the cycle to ſunday : whence, | 
thout in the firſt caſe, Eaſter is celebrated eight days later than 
ingly, it ſhould be; in the other it is celebrated on the very day of 
ſixty- the full moon, with the Jews and Quartodeciman heretics ; 
,mber contrary to the decree of the council of Nice. Scaliger, and 
was 4 alviſtas, ſhew other faults in the Gregorian calendar; ari- 
allow ſing from the negligence and inadvertency of the authors, 
1, and Yet is this calendar adhered. to by the Romaniſts throughout 
deſides Europe, &c. and uſed wherever the Roman breviary is uſed. 
ar; {0 Refirmed, or Corrected CALENDAR, that which ſetting afide all 
ty-fve Pparatus of golden numbers, epacts, and dominical letters, 
2708; determines the equinox, with the paſchal full moon, and the| 
moveable feaſts depending thereon, by aftronomical compu- | 
ormer dation, according to the udolphine tables. 85 | | 
e three This calendar was introduced among the proteſtant ſtates of 
und "many, in the year 1700; when 11 days were at once 
undred — bout of the month of February: ſo that in 1700, Fe- 
years "uary had but 18 days: by this means, the corrected ſtile 
thirty bees with the Gregorian. This alteration in the form of 
Jn this the year they admitted for a time; in expectation that the 
vice of real quantity of the tropical year being at length more ac- 
curately determined by obſervation, the Romaniſts would a- 
fourth (875 with them, on ſome more convenient intercalation. 
ile days Meruction fa CALENDAR, or Almanack. 10. Compute the 
n mi- * Sand moon's place for each day of the year; or take them | 
e con- ur ephemerides. See Sun, and Moo. 29, Find the do- 
| ene, letter, and by means thereof, diſtribute the calendar 
as we of Peks. See DOMINICAL Letter. 3% Compute the time 
when of Eaſter 


WT emma, and thence fix the other moveable feafts. See 
goa "ER. 4”. Add the immoveable feaſts, with the names 


\@ A L | 
of the martyrs. 59. To every day add the ſun's ard moon's 
place, with the riſing and ſetting of each luminary; the 
length of day and night ; the crepuſcula, and the aſpects G 
the planets. 69. Add, in the proper places, the chief phaſe. 
of the moon. See PASES. And the ſun's entrance into w. 


cardinal points; i. e. the ſolſtices and equitioxc: ; togetii-r 
with the riſing and the ſetting, eſpecially heliacal, of th 
planets, and chief fixed ftars. Means for each whereof, viii 
be found under the proper heads. 


The duration of the crepuſcula, or the end of thc evening, 
and beginning of the morning twilight; together with the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting, and the length of days, may be 
transferred from the calendars of one year, into thoſe of ano- 
ther: the differences in the ſeveral years being too {mall to 
be of any conſideration in civil life. 

Hence it appears; that the conſtruction of a calendar has no- 
thing in it of myſtery, or difficulty ; if tables of the hea- 
venly motions be but at hand. See EpHEmeRIDEs. 

Gelalean CALENDAR, is a correction of the Perſian cal-ydar, 
made by order of ſultan Gelaleddah, in the 467th year of the 
Hegira : of Chriſt 1089. 

CALENDAR, is alſo uſed fot the catalogue, of faſti, ancient!y 
kept in each church, of the ſaints, both univerſal, and thoſe 
particularly honoured in each church; with their biſhops, 
martyrs, &c. See SAINT; NECROLOGY, Oc. | 
Calendars, are not to be confounded with martytologies: for 
each church had its peculiar calendar; whereas the martyrolo- 
gies regarded the whole church in general : containing the 
martyrs and confeſſors of all the churches, From all the ſe- 
veral calendars was formed one martyrology : ſo that martyro- 
logies are poſterior to calendars. See MARTYROLOGY., 
There are ſtill ſome of theſe calendars extant ; particularly a 
very ancient one of the church of Rome, made about the 
middle of the 4th century ; comprehending alfo the feſtivals 
both of the heathens ad. chriftians, which were then very few 
in number, F. Mabillon has alfo printed the calendar of the 
church of Carthage ; made about the year 483. The calendar 


liſhed by Ludolphus, ſeem to have been made after the year 
760. The calendar of the Syrians, printed by Genebrard, is 
very imperfect : that of the Mufcovites, publiſhed by Pape- 
broch, in moſt reſpects agrees with that of the Greeks, pub- 
liſhed by Genebrard. The calendar publiſhed by Dom. 
& Achery, under the title of The ſolay year, is no more than 
the calendar of the church of Arras. "The calendar publiſhed 
in 1687, at Augſbourg, by Beckius, is apparently that of the 
ancient church of Augſbourg, or rather Straſbourg, wrote to- 
wards the cloſe of the 10th century. The Mofarabic calen- 
dar, {till uſed in the five churches of Toledo, the Ambroſian 
of Milan, and thoſe of England, before the reformation, have 
nothing in them but what is found in thoſe of the other we- 
ſtern churches ; viz. the ſaints honoured throughout, and 
thoſe peculiar to the church where they are uſed. . 
CALENDERS®, a machine uſed in the manufactories, for 
preſſing certain ſtuffs, ſilks, and even linens; and to make 
them ſmooth, even, and gloſſy: it is alſo uſed for watering, or 
giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. See TanBr, &c. 
* Theword is formed from the French calandre, or Spaniſh ca- 
landra, which ſigrify the ſame ; and which ſome derive fur- 
ther from the Latin cy/indras ; in regard the whole effect of 
the machine depends upon a cylinder. Borel derives the name 
from that of a little bird, of the ſwallow kind ; in regard of 
the agreement between the feathers of the bird, and the im- 
preſſion of the machine. 2 | 
The calender conſiſts of two large wooden rollers, round which 
the pieces of {tuff are wound: theſe are put between two large 
cloſe poliſhed planks of wood ; the lower ſerving as a fixed 
baſe 3 and the upper moveable, by means of a ſkrew like that 
of a crane; with a rope, faſtened to a ſpindle which makes its 
axis: this upper part is of a prodigious weight, ſometimes 
fifty or ſixty thouſand pound. It is this weight that gives the 
poliſh, and makes the waves on the ſtuffs about the rollers, by 
means of a ſhallow indenture or ingraving cut in it, The rol- 
lers are taken off, and puton again, by inclining the machine. 
CALEN DS, CalexnDa, KAAANAAl, in the Roman 
chronology, the firſt day of every month. See Mox I. 


a; I'call, or proclaim; by reaſon, before the publication 
hs Roman Fadi, it was 4 of the offices of the ntifices 
to watch the appearance of the new moon, and give notice 
thereof to the Rex Sacrificulus ; upon which a ſacrifice being 
offered, the pontiff ſummoned the people together in the uf 
pitol; and there with a loud voice proclaimed the number - 
calend, or the day whereon the nones would be ; which 7 
did by repeating this formula, as often as there were days o 
calends, Eat 2 Novella. Whence the name Calendæ Was 
iven thereto; from Calo, Calare. This is the account given 

y Varro, Plutarch, and after him Gaza, derives the wor 
from clam, Quia luna calendis clam fit. But this is £ 
fetched. Others derive the appellation hence, that the nel 
being convened on this day, the pontifex called, or proc 8 
the ſeveral feaſts or holy days in the month; 4 rs _— * 
continued no longer than the year of Rome 450, W r. * 
vius, the Curule Edile, ordered the Ti, or 1 ar, — 

ſet up in public places, that ever body might know the 


L 


- ference of times, and the return of the feſtivals. See FasT I. 


The 


of the church of Æthiopia, and that of the Cophtæ, pub- 


* rhe word is formed from the Latin, ca/o, or rather, Greek, 
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CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſca, 


CALIBER, or CAL 1PER, in a general ſenſe, notes the ex- 


CALIBER, more particularly denotes the bore, or width of a 


CALIBER-Compaſſes, a ſort of compaſſes made with arched legs, 


CALIBER,or CALIBER-RNule, is an inſtrument, wherein a right] 


CAL 


The calends were reckoned backwards, or in a retrograde or- 
der: thus, v. g. the firſt of May being the calends of May, 
the laſt, or thirtieth of April, was the Pridie Calendar tum, or 
ſecond of the calends of May ; the twenty-ninth of April, the 
third of the calends, or before the calends : and fo back to the 
thirteenth, where the ides commence ; which are, likewiſe, 
numbered invertedly to the fifth, where the nones begin; 
which are numbered after the ſame manner to the firſt day of 
_ month, which is the calends of April. See Nox Es, and; 

DES. | 
The rules of computation by calends, are included in the fol- 
lowing verſes. kl] 

Prima dies menſis cujuſque eſt difta Calende : 

Sex majus Nomas, Odiober, Fulius, & Mars; 

Quatuor at reliqui : habet Idus quilibet Otto. 

Inde dies reliquos omnes dic gſſe Calendas; 

. retro numerans dices a menſe ſequente. „ 

To find the day of the calends anſwering to any day of the 
month we are in, ſee how many days there are yet remain - 
ing of the month, and to that number add two: for example; 
ſuppoſe it the twenty-ſecond of April; it is then the tenth 
of the calends of May. For April contains thirty days; and 
twenty-two taken from thirty, there remains eight; to which 
two being added, the ſum is ten, . 
The Roman writers themſelves are at a loſs for the reaſon of 
this abſurd and whimſical manner of computing the days of 
the month: yet it is ſtill kept up in the Roman chancery ; and 
by ſome authors, out of a vain affectation of learning, pre- 
ferred to the common, more natural, and eaſy manner, See 
YEAR, Day, NoNEs, Ipts. 


attended with a delirium ; wherein the patients imagine the 
ſea to be green fields, and, if not prevented, will leap over- 
board: which way they are frequently loſt. See FEveR. 


tent of any round thing in thickneſs, or diameter. See Di- 
AMETER. | 

In which ſenſe we ſay, a column is of the ſame caliber as ano- 
ther, when they are both of the ſame diameter, See COLUMN. 


piece of ordnance, or other fire-arms ; or the diameter of the 
mouth thereof; or of the ball it carries. See Gun, ORp- 
NANCE, BULLET, Ec. 

The caliper is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon or 
a mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. See 
Cannon and MoRTAR. 


to take the diameter of round, or ſwelling bodies. See Com- 
PASSES, 

Caliber-compaſſes, are chiefly uſed by gunners, for taking the 
diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, or of 
bombs, bullets, &c. Their legs are therefore circular, and 
move on an arch of braſs, whereon is marked the inches, and 
half inches; to ſhow how far the points of the compaſſes are 
opened aſunder. 

Some are alſo made for taking the diameter of the bore of 
a gun or mortar. | 

The gaugers alſo ſometimes uſe calipers, to embrace the two 
heads of any caſk, in order to find its length. 

The calipers uſed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece of board 
notched triangular-wiſe in the middle for the taking of mea- 
ſure. 


line is ſo divided, as that the firſt part being equal to the dia- 
meter of an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other 
parts are to the firſt, as the diameters of balls of two, three, | 
four, c. pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliper is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the ball 
given, to determine its diameter, or caliper ; or vice verſa. 
The caliper (Tab. Fortif. fig. 2.) conſiſts of two thin pieces of 
braſs, fix inches long ; joined by a rivet, ſo as to move quite 
round each other : the head, or one end of the piece is cut 
circular; and one half of its circumference divided into every 
ſecond degree. On the other half are diviſions from one to 
ten ; each, again, ſubdivided into four : the uſe of which di- 
viſions and ſubdiviſions, is, that when the diameter of a bul- 
let, Sc. not exceeding ten inches, is taken, the diameter of 
the ſemicircle will, among the diviſtons, give the length of 
that diameter taken between the points of the calipers, in| 
inches and fourth parts. 
Ihe degrees on the head, ſerve to take the quantity of an 
angle; the method of which is obvious. If the angle be in- 
ward, apply the outward edges to the planes that form the 
angle; the degree cut by the diameter of the ſemicircle, 
ſhews the quantity of the angle ſought. For an outward an- 
gle, open the branches till the points be outwards, and apply- 
ing the ſtreight edges to the planes that form the angle, the 
degrees cut by the diameter of the ſemicircle ſhew the angle 
required ; reckoning from 189, towards the right-hand, 
On one branch of the calipers, on the ſame ſide, are, Firſt, ſix 
inches ; and each of theſe ſubdivided into ten parts. Secondly, 
a ſcale of unequal diviſions, beginning at two, and ending at 
ten; each ſubdivided into four parts. Thirdly, two other 
ſcales of lines, ſhewing when the diameter of the . bore of a 


CAL 


piece is taken with the points of the caliper | 
name of the piece, whether iron or braſs * 8 OE na ds, the 
the bullet it carries; or that it is ſuch or ſuch a ©1Lft 
from one to forty-two pounds. Ponce, 
On the other branch of the calipers, on the ſame 1 
line of cords to about three inches radius; and a 7 mn 7 
on both branches, as on the ſector; with a ra 
names of the ſeveral pieces of ordnance. On the "Ip * 
is a hand graved, and a right line drawn from the * 
towards the center of the rivet ; ſhewing, by its « ger 
certain diviſions made on the circle, the weight of ; : 
when the diameter is taken with the points of the 
Laſtly, on the circle, or head, on the ſame fide, are 
ſeveral geometrical figures inſcribed in each other. .. 
. .” * » With 
numbers; as a cube, whoſe fide is ſuppoſed one four; 30. 
ramid on the ſame baſe and altitude, and the proportio oh 
g | f , g Ns Of 
their weight, &c. a ſphere, inſcribed in a cube; a ci 
der, cone, circle, ſquare, Cc. . 
CALIDUCTS, a kind of pipes, or canals, diſpoſe, alons 
the walls of houſes and apartments; uſed by the ancient; * 
the conveyance of heat to ſeveral remote parts of the hot. 
from one common furnace. SeeSTove, FIRE, Se 7 
CALIDUM Innatum, &c. See the article Hz ar, 
CALIPH, CarLir, KaLien *, in oriental affairs denot 
. 2 5 es 
a ſucceſſor of Mahomet, in the new ſpiritual as well as tem 
poral empire erected by that legiſlator. See the article Mg. 
"0a was ny Arabic, #bali/ah 
The word is origina rabic, khalifah, which 
notes a fccellen or LD Gems * that 3 
a verb which ſignifies not only to ſucceed, but alſo to be in 
the place of another, not only as his heir, but as his vicar ; 
in which ſenſe, it was, according to Erpenius, that the Sara. 
cen emperors and high prieſt- were called calijhs, as being 
God's vicars or lieutenants. But the more received opinion 
is, that they took this title, as being Mahomet's ſucceſſors. 
Aſter the death of Mahomet, Abubeker having been elected 
by the Muſſulmans to ſupply his place, he would take no o- 
ther title but that of Khal:fab reſſoul allah, i. e. vicar of the 
prophet, or meſſenger of God. Omar coming afterwards to 
ſucceed Abubeker, repreſented to the Mahometan chiets, 
that if he took the quality of vicar or ſucceſſor of Abubeker, 
the vicar or ſucceſſor of the prophet, the word vicar would 
in courſe of time come to be repeated and multiplied with- 
out end : upon which, at the motion of Mogairah, Qmar 
took the title of Emir Moumenin, that is, lord or prince of 
the believers : an appellation accepted and borne by all the 
legitimate caliphs, or ſucceſlors of Mahomet, from that time. 
ghar but they Kill retained the title caliph without other ad- 
ition. | 
The caliphs in the Mahometan, bore a near affinity to the 
pope? in the Chriſtian religion. 
attier obſerves, they called themſelves Jicars of Gi; and 
that the Mahometan ſultans, and kings fell down before them, 
and kiſſed their feet: for which reaſon, V. de Beauvais 
ſcruples not to call them the Mahometan popes. See Pope. 
CALIPPIC Periad, in chronology, a ſeries of ſeventy fix 
years, returning perpetually round ; which elapſed, the mid- 
dle of the new and full moons, as its inventor Calippus, an 
Athenian imagined, return to the ſame day of the ſolar year, 
See PERIOD. 
Meton, a hungred years before, had invented the period or 
cycle of nineteen years; (ſee METoNic CYCLE) aſſuming 
the quantity of the ſolar year, 365 d. 6h. 18/ 56" 503 3I* 
45 ; and the lunar month, 29 d. 12h. 45 47“ 26% 48“ Zo“. 
ut Calippus conſidering that the Metonic quantity of the 
ſolar year was not exact, multiplied Meton's period by 4 | 
and thence aroſe a period of 76 years, called the * 
The Calippic period therefore contains 27759 days; and ſince 
the lunar cycle contains 235 lunations, and the Calippic pe. 
riod is quadruple of this, it contains 940 lunations. 
It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic period it ſeli 
is not accurate ; that it does not bring the new and fu 
moons preciſely to their places, but brings them too late by 
a whole day in 553 years. 
CALIX, or CaLyx. See the articles CaLyx, and Cha- 
LICE. 1 55 
CALIXTINsð, a name given to thoſe among the Lutherans, 
who follow the ſentiments of George Calixtus, à celebrat 
divine, towards the middle of the ſixteenth century, who of- } 
poſed the opinion of St. Auguſtin, on predeſtination, 87% 
and free will. The Calixtins are eſteem'd a kind of demi 
' Pelagians. Calixtus maintained, that there is in all men! 
certain power of underſtanding and willing; witty — g 
knowledge ſufficient: and that a good uſe being made rt 
theſe, God will give us all the means neceſſary to arri 
the perfection to which revelation directs them. nale 
CALIxrIxs, alſo denote a ſect in Bohemia, about _ 3s 
of the fifteenth century, who aſſerted the uſe of the cup. i 
efſential to the euchariſt . See Cup, COMMUNION, 
CHARIST, Sc. | 
* And hence their name; which is formed from the Lat 
calix, of zaxv#, a cup. See CALYX- Ke 
CALKING, or CAuLK&ING, in the ſea language, He. 
the article CAUKING. | o comfort 
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CALL, in hunting, a leſſon blown upon the horn, 9.5 | 
the hounds. . . i 


CAL 


Amongſt ſowlers, 


catch ſeveta 
m to the net. 
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calls are a ſort of artificial pipes, made to] points bearing on the earth, the fourth being in tlie air. Se. 

| ſorts of birds, by imitating their notes, to allure] veral of theſe fixed in the ground where the Cavalry is to pals, 
ſtick into the horſes feet, and embarraſs them. * 

NDER, in the manufactures. See CALENDER. |CALV ARIA, or CaLya, the ſcalp, 

R, or CALLIPER. See the article CALIBER, head; fo called from its growing bald firſt. See Ht av, 


or upper part of the 


LIGRA PHUS*, anciently denoted a copiſt, or ſcri-] and CarLvirtits. 


vener, 
had tak 
near to 


beauty, and ypape, I write 3 d. d. aa YyeUREr, ob ſeri- 


ö tram. 7 : 
The . aQs, Sec. were always taken in a kind of ci- 


t-hand ; ſuch as the notes of Tyro in Gruter : by 
1 he notaries, as the latins called them, or the 
whi ende, an d TaxvypxÞo, as the Greeks called them, 


a abled to keep pace with a ſpeaker, or perſon who dic- 


were in 


— fair and at length, by perſons who had a good hand, for 


?- and theſe were called calligraphi; a name frequent- 
_ with in the ancient writers. Ge SCRIBE, LiBRA- 
1 Nor ARIEsS; Ee. : 
CALLUS, or CALLOSITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes any 
cutaneous hardneſs, „N fleſhy, or bony, and whether 
r preternatural, | | 
_ Ene, clavi, or corns, are a ſpecies of callus, See 
8. i 
We is more frequently uſed for a kind of node, or liga- 
ment, which joins the extremities of a fractured bone. See 
Bows and FRACTURE. Of 
The formation of a callus may be as follows: the juice that 
feeds the bone, running along its fibres, becomes extravaſated in 
the place where thoſe fibres are broke; ſo that ſtopping, and ga- 
thering together round the extremities of the fracture, it there 
dries, knits, and hardens, to a conſiſtence like a ſtrong glue; 
leaving only a little in equality in the place where it is formed. 
Callus's frequently grow ſo firm as to ſupply the place of bones. 
In the Phil. Tranſact. we have an inſtance of a callus ſupplying 
the place of the os humeri, taken out upon its being carious, 
iel by Mr. Fowler; and another of a callus ſupplying the place 
1 8 of the os femoris, and the perſon as ſtrong as ever, and 
ould walking without any lameneſs, by Mr. Sherman. : 
vith- Cal Lvs, is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, or ſubſtance, ri- 
mar ſing on the hands, feet, c. by much friction, and preſſure 
ce of againſt hard bodies, | | 
the CALOGERI, KAAOTEPOI, or Catoytts, monks, or 
ime, religious, in Greece, both male and female ; inhabiting, par- 
ad- ticularly, mount Athos, but diſſeminated throughout all the 
Churches of the eaſt, They follow the rule of St. Baſil, and 
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en down in notes, or minutes; which comes pretty] of chapel of devotion, raiſed on a hillock near a cit 


who tranſcribed fair, and at length, what the notaries|CALVARYS®, a term uſed in catholic countries for a kind 
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what we Call mgroſſing. memory of the place where Jeſus Chriſt was erucified near 
* The word is Greek, KzAAYYpapes 3 compounded of xaxas,| Jeruſalem, 


* 'The word comes from the Latin, calvarium, and that from 
caluus, bald; in regard the top of that hillock was bare, and 
deſtitute of verdure : which is alſo ſignified by the Hebrew 
word golgotha. 


Such is the calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris ; which is ac- 
companied with ſeveral little chapels, in each whereof is re- 
preſented in ſculpture one of the myſteries of the paſſion. 


Theſe notes being underſtood by few, wete copied CALVINISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Calvin and his 


followets, with regard to matters of religion. 
Calviniſm ſubſiſts in its greateſt parry in the city of Geneva; 
whence it was firſt propagated over France, the United Pro- 
vinces, and England. In France it was aboliſhed by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nants, in 1685. It has been the prevail- 
ing religion in the United Provinces, ever ſince the year 1572. 
In England it has dwindled ſince the time of queen Elizabeth; 
and is now chiefly confined among the diſſenters: though it 
ſtill ſubſiſts, a little allayed, in the articles of the eſtabliſhed 
church; and in its rigour in Scotland. Of the thirteen Swiſs 
Cantons, there are ſix who profeſs Calviniſm ; which likewiſe 
obtains in the Palatinate ; except that of late popery is there 
becoming the reigning religion. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of Calviniſm, are, 1/7, That predeſti- 
nation and reprobation are prior to the preſcience of good or 
evil works. 2dly, That predeſtination and reprobation depend 
on the mere will of God; without any regard to the merits 
or demerits of mankind. 34h, That God gives to thoſe whom 
he has predeſtinated a faith with they cannot loſe; a neceſſita- 
ting grace, which takes away the freedom of the will ; and 
that he imputes no fin to them. 4thly, That the righteous can- 
not do any good work, by reaſon of original fin, which cleaves 
to them. 5thly, That men are juſtified by faith only. —The 
modern Calviniſis reject or palliate ſome of theſe articles. 
In France the Calvini/ts are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hu- 
guenots ; and, among the common people, by that of Parpail- 
bts, In Germany they are confounded with the Lutherans, 
under the general title Proteſtants ; only ſometimes diſtin- 
uiſhed by the name Reformed, See HuGutnorT. 
F. Gaultier finds an hundred hereſies in Calviniſm; but F. 
Francis Feu-Ardent improves vaſtly on the liſt; making the 
hereſies no leſs than one thouſand four hundred, 


the make vows like the weſtern religious. There has never been CALVITIES, or CaLviriuu, in medicine, baldneſs, or a 


any reform among them, but they till retain their original in- 

and ſtitution, keep their former habit, &c. to a tittle. Tavernier 
em, obſerves, they live a very retired auſtere life, eating no fleſn; 
wais and keeping four lents, beſides a great number of faſts, with 
)PE. great ſtrictneſs. They eat no bread till they have earn'd it 
y fix by the labour of their hands. During their lents, ſome do 
mid- not eat above once in three days, others but twice in ſeven. 
Moſt of the night they ſpend in weeping, Ec. 
Some authors obſerve, that the word calogerus is applied parti- 
cularly to ſuch, among the religious, as are become venerable 
by age, and the auſterity of their life. It may be added, that 
though caloyers, among us, be a general name, and compre- 
hend all the Greek monks; yet, in Greece itſelf, their 
prieſts, or regulars, are called Hieromonachi, "Tepouaraxa, 


religious muſſulmen. See DER vis, 
CALOMEL, in pharmacy, a name given to mercurius dulcis, 

further ſublimated toa fourth time, or upwards. See Mx x cur. 

he denomination calomel rather ſeems to have firſt belonged 
to the Xthiops mineral; from xa>oc, pulcher, fair; and MEARS, 
niger, black: for that white or pale bodies rubbed herewith, 
become black. See ET HIOrs. 
me will have it firſt given to mercurius dulcis, by a whim- 
ſical chymiſt, who employed a black in his laboratory; whoſe 
complexion, as well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in 
. term: the medicine being fair, and the operator black. 
ALOTTE, a cap, or coif of hair, ſattin, or other ſtuff; uſed 

hurt for neceſſity, but now become an eccleſiaſtical ornament, 
in France, &c. 
It was firſt wore by cardinal Richlieu: the red calotte is a badge 
of a cardinal, See the article Cay. 
ATE E, in architecture, a round cavity, or depreſſure, in form 
Ma cup, or cap, lathed, and plaiſtered; uſed to diminiſh the riſe, 
. elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. which, without 
0 uch an expedient, would be too high for other parts of the pile. 


Where the back-ſide of any defign is covered with black - lead 
or red chalk; and the ſtrokes or lines traced through on a 
"__E Plate, wall, or other matter ; by paſſing lightly over 
a 7 * of the deſign with a point, which leaves an impreſ- 
oh L 0 A... colour on the plate or wall, 2 | 

„or CALTHRoOP, an inſtrument with four iron 


The Turks alſo uſe the word caliyers for their derviſes, or 


ALQUING, or CaLx1nc, a term in painting, &c. uſed] 


falling off of the hair, eſpecially of the ſynciput, without be- 
ing able to grow again ; the moiſture of the head, which 
ſhould feed it, being dried up by ſome diſeaſe, old age, or 
the immoderate uſe of powder, &c. See HAIR. 


CAL xX, literally ſignifies, lime; a ſort of ſtone burnt, or cal- 


cined in a kiln for that purpoſe, to be uſed in the making of 
mortar, &c. See Lime, MorTaAR, &@c. 


CaLx, in chemiſtry, is a kind of aſhes, or fine friable impal- 


pable powder, which remains of metals, minerals, Cc. after 
they have undergone the violence of a fire for a long time; 
and by that means have loſt all their humid parts. See 
CALCINATION, 3 1 
Gold and ſilver, after they have been reduced to a Calx, may be 
again recovered to their A form and nature. See METAL. 
Calx of tin, is called putty ; of conſiderable uſe in polithing 
ſteel mirrors, &c. See PUTTY. 
Calr of braſs, is called &s uſtum. See X's USTUM. 
Cals of lead, is denominated ceruſs. See CER uss. | 
For Calr of antimony, fee ANTIMONIUM Diaphoreticum. 
CaLx, in anatomy; ſee the article CA LOGAN E us. 
CALYX, or CAlLIx, in a general ſenſe denotes a cup. See 
Cor and CHALICE. 
Cal vx, in botany, is ſometimes applied to a flower whoſe bo- 
dy, or even a part of it, is formed in manner ofa cup or cha- 
lice : ſuch is that of a tulip, &c. See FLOWER. 
Pliny defines the calyx, the cavity in the middle of a flower 
wherein the ſtamina and apices are contained. Auſonius calls 
it calathus. 
CALYx, is more particularly uſed for that outward greeniſh cover 
which encompaſſes and defends the foliage, or leaver of a flower: 
ſerving alſo as a baſis, or ſupport to the whole. See FLOWER. 
In which ſenſe calyr is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
| perianthium, and by Dr. Grew the empalement. See PE R- 
ANTHIUM, and EMPALEMENT. 
The calyx is that ſet of leaves which involves the petala, as the 
tala do the immediate organ of generation. See PET ALA. 
Miller deſcribes the calyx, as the cup of a flower before it o- 
pens; or«the ſoft huſks or ſkin in which a flower firſt, and af- 
terwards the ſeed of herbs, and fruit of trees, are covered. 
The cahr is ſometimes of one entire piece; as in pinks, &c. 
and in ſome broke into ſeveral ; as in roſes, &c. 
Saffron has no calyx ; its flower comes out of the earth before 
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CAMAIE UV, or CAM AvREu, a ſtone, whereon are found va- 
rious figures, and repreſentations of landſkips, c. formed by 
a kind of Luſus Naturæ; ſo as to exhibit pictures without 
painting. 

* The word comes from camehuia, a name the orientals give to 
the onyx, when they find, in preparing it, another colour; as 
who ſhould ſay, a ſecond ſtone. 

CAMAIEVU is alſo applied to thoſe precious ſtones, as onyx's, 
ſardoins, and agats, whereon the lapidaries employ their art 
to aid nature, and perfect thoſe repreſentations. 

CAMAIEU is alſo ufed for a painting, wherein there is only one 
colour; and where the lights and ſhadows are of gold, wrought 
on a golden, or azure ground, 

When the ground is yellow, the French call it cirage ; when 
grey, griſſaile. This kind of work is chiefly uſed to repreſent 
Baſſo Relievo's : the Greeks call pieces of this ſort Movoxpu- 


TX, 

CAMALDULIANS, or CAMALDUNIANS, an order of 
religious, founded by St. Romuald, in 100g, or according to 
others, in 960, in the horrible defart of Camaldoli, fituate in 
the ſtate of Florence, on the Apennines, 
Their rule is that of St. Benedict; and their houſes, by the 
ſtatutes, are never to be leſs than five leagues from cities, 
The Camaldulians have not bore that title from the beginning 
of the order ; till the cloſe of the XIth century they were 
called Romualdins, from the name of their founder, Till 
that time, Camaldulian was a particular name for thoſe of the 
deſart Camaldoli, and D. Grandi obſerves, was not given to 
the whole order, in regard it was in this monaſtery that the 

order commenced ; but becauſe the regulation was beſt main- 
tained here. 

CAMBER-Beam, in building, apiece of timber cut archwiſe, 
or withan obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in plat- 
forms; as church leads, and other occaſions, where long and 
ſtrong beams are required, A camber-beam is much ſtronger 
than another of the ſame ſize ; ſince being laid with the hol- 
low ſide downwards, as they uſually are, it repreſents a kind 
of arch. 

CAMBLET*, or CHAMLET, a ſtuff ſometimes of wool, 
fometimes filk, and ſometimes hair, eſpecially that of goats 
with wool or filk : in others, the warp is ſilk and wool twiſted 
together, and the woof hair, 

* Menage derives the French werd camelot (whence our cam 
blet) 2 rambelotto a Levantine term for ſtuffs made with a 
fine hair of a Turkiſh goat: whence the word cymatilis for 
Turkiſh camelot. Others call it capellota, from capellum, ſhe- 
goat. Bochart makes æambelot, a corruption of the Arabic 


Giamal, a camel. Others fetch camb/et from the bare Latin | 


camelus : on which footing camblet ſhould properly ſignify, a 
ſtuff made of camels hair. 
England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief places 
of this manufacture ; Bruxels exceeds them all in the beauty 
and quality of its camblets : thoſe of England are reputed the 
ſecond, 
Figured CAMBLETS, are thoſe of one colour, whereon are 
ſtamped various figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means of hot 
irons, which are a kind of moulds, paſſed, together with the 
ſtuff, under a preſs. Theſe are chiefly brought from Amiens 
and Flanders: the commerce of theſe was anciently much 
more conſiderable than at preſent. 
Water CamBLETS, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a cer- 
tain preparation with water ; and are afterwards paſled under 
a hot preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 
IVaved CAMBLETS, are thoſe whereon waves are impreſſed, as 
on tabbies; by means of a calender, under which they are 
aſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times. See CALENDER. 
he manufacturers, G c. of camblets, are to take care the 
do not acquire any falſe and needleſs plaits; it being almo 
impoſſible to get them out again, This is notorious, even to 
. proverb: we ſay, a perſon is like camblet, he has taken his 
plait. | | 
CAMBRING, or CAMBARING.—The ſeamen ſay, a deck 
lies cambring, when it doth not lie level, but higher in the 
middle than at either end. —Alfo, if the ſhip's keel be bent in 
the middle upwards, (which may happen from her lying a- 
ground on a place, where neither her aft nor fore-part touch 
it, and from many other reaſons taken from her make) they 
ſay, She is camber- keeled. | 
CAMELEON, CHamaezLEON, in natural hiſtory, a littl 
animal, famous among ancient and modern writers, for a 
faculty it is ſuppoſed to have, of changing its colour, and aſ- 
ſuming thoſe of the objects near it. 
The cameleon, or chameleon is of the lizard kind ; only its head 
is ſomewhat bigger than the common lizard. It has four feet, 
and a long flat tail; whereby it can hang to the branches of 
trees, as well as with its feet. In Egypt there are ſome a foot 
long, n the tail; but thoſe of Arabia ſcarce exceed half 
that length. Its ſnout is long, its back ſharp ; its ſkin, from 
the head to the laſt joint of the tail, plaited, and rough, ſay 
ſome, like a ſaw : Dr. Goddard ſays, tis grained, like a ſha- 
green; the biggeſt grains, or globular inequalities, being a- 
bout the head; the next on the ridge of the back. Its head 
is without any neck, as in fiſhes: it has two little apertures in 
the head, that ſerve for noſtrils; it has no ears, nor does it 


M. Perrault aſſures us, when at reſt, and in the ſhade, the co 
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either make or receive any ſound. Its eyes are big, and ver- 
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it turns one of them quite the contrary. way t 
tongue is half the length of the Ran ; 2 other courſe of 


fleſh, round as far as the tip, which is flat and of a whit a whole | 
what like an elephant's roboſcis, or trunk * mh CaMELEO! 
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ſome call it a trunk. This it can dart out very ni! 
draw back again, over a bone which reaches from, ape „ wn 
4 length; much as a filk ſtocking is drawn off and Y * 
eg. 
It is a common tradition, that the cameleon lives on a 
experience ſhews the contrary. The great uſe of its ton * 
catch flies, by ſhooting it briſkly upon them, and ng 
them in its proboſcis : ſome ſay, the tongue is tipped v Ji 
lutinous matter, which the flies ſtick to; that at the Fes 
emy of Sciences, they ON: rs obſerved it to catch, , 
ſwallow flies; they found alſo the ſigns of them in % — 
ments; and, when it was diſſected, the ſtomach and in exere- 
were found full of them. deli 


lour of the cameleon is ſome what various : that at P 
of a blueiſh grey; but, when expoſed to the ſun, thi: 
changed into a browner or darker grey; and its leſs . 
part into divers colours; forming ſpots, half the bi 1 
a finger's end, ſome of them of an iſabella colour: the eh 
of the ſkin, not illumined at all, reſembled a cloth A 
divers colours. That at London, deſcribed in the Phib; þ 
cal Tranſactions, by Dr. Goddard, was mixed of — i 
lours, like a medley cloth: the colours diſcernible 9 
green, a ſandy yellow, and a deeper yellow, or livercolour 
but one might eaſily imagine ſome mixture of moſt, or al 
colours. He adds, that upon excitation, or warming f ſud 
denly became full of black ſpots, of the bigneſsof a preat wy 
head, equally diſperſed on the ſides, &c. all which 8 
would vaniſh. M. Perrault obſerves ſomewhat like this F 
the Paris cameleon; viz. that upon handling and ſtirring it, 
it would appear ſpeckled, or ſtained with dark ſpots, border. 
ing on green. He adds, that wrapping it up in a linen cloth 
for two or three minutes, it would be taken out whitiſh ; 
though not conſtantly ſo: not did it take the colour of any 
other ſtuff it was wrapped in. So that what Theophraſtus 
and Plutarch write, that it aſſumes all the colours it comes 
near, excepting white, is contrary to experience. Monconys 
aſſures us, that the cameleon, when placed in the ſun, appears 
green, though in a place where there is no graſs, or other 
green object; that by the candle it appears black, though placed 
on white paper ; and that, when ſhut up in a box, it becomes 
yellow and green: and he aſſerts, it never takes any other 
than theſe four colours. g | 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the reaſon or manner of 
the change of colour : ſome, as Seneca, maintain it is done by 
ſuffuſion ; others, as Solinus, by reflection; others, as the Car- 
teſians, by the different diſpoſition of the parts that compoſe 
the ſkin ; which give a different modification to the rays of 
r. Goddard, aſcribe the change to the grains 
of the ſkin ; which, in the ſeveral poſtures, he thinks, may 
ſhew ſeveral colours ; and, when the creature is in full vigour, 
may have, as he terms it, rationem ſpeculi; that is, the effect 
of mirrors, and reflect the colours of bodies adjacent. 
Theſe hypotheſes are all deficient enough, and there is ſtil 
room for a new one of our own: the cameleon, then, is re- 
preſented to us as an exceeding lean ſkinny animal ; inſomuch 
that the Italians call it a /iving in. M. Perrault obſerves, of 
that which he diſſected in the king's library, that one hour 
it appeared to be a meer ſkin, and nothing elſe; and yet 
the next it would appear fat and plump, Hence we gather, 
that it muſt have an extraordinary command over the ſkin, 
as to tenſion or laxneſs ; ſince by ſwelling its bulk its ſkin 
will be filled, the fibres thereof ſtretched, and the pores leſ- 
ſened : and again, by withdrawing its groſſneſs, the {kin 
will be left lank and ſhriveled, one part wrapping 9 
another: Which is confirmed by what we have already ob 
ſerved, that its ſkin is uſually ſeen to be full of rug*, or 
little plaits. Now the animal having it in his power © 
fill the ſkin more or leſs, has it in his power not only » 
alter the tone and texture of the fibres, upon which their 
reflexive quality, in a great meaſure depends; but alſo to 
bring parts into ſight which before lay concealed, or © 
conceal ſuch as before lay open: and it is more than pro 
bable, that the parts which are ordinarily covered, are o 
a ſomewhat different colour from thoſe conftantly open to 
the air, | 

On theſe principles, we believe, all the phænomena in the ca. 
meleon's colour may be ſolved. The animal, it is evident, w 
a power to reflect different-coloured rays from the ſame fate? 
alſo to make certain parts reflect, and to prevent others r 
ing: and, hence that variety, that medley of colours. 
Ray, CoLour, REFLECTION, Ec. | 88 
Matthiolus relates ſeveral ſuperſtitious notions of the 25 live 
touching the cameleon ; as, that its tongue torn out, whi ad and 
helped the bearer to gain his law- ſuĩt; that burning its le 
throat with oaken wood, or roaſting its liver on A red tile, m- 
it thunder and rain. That its right eye, — = dhe: 
and ſteeped in goat's milk, took away pearls in tne ei ſiſe. 
tongue tied about a woman with child, made her deliver 


That 


CAM 


is riecht jaw removed all fear; that its tail ſtopped the 
n Pliny aſſures us, Democritus had compoſed 
28 book of ſuch follies. | 
CAMELEON, CHAMELZ@ON, in aſtronomy, one of the con- 
gellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and in- 
vilble to us. See CoxsTETTATION. | 
CAMERA Obſcura, in optics, a machine, or apparatus re- 
reſenting an artificial eye; whereon the images of external 
objects received through a double convex glaſs, are exhibited 
SikinMly, and in their native colours, on a white matter 
placed within the machine, in the focus of the glaſs, See 


cial EYE. 
— fiſt invention of the camera obſcura, is aſcribed to Bap- 
; A. 
2 7 CAMERA Obſcura is manifold: It ſerves to very 
ood purpoſes in explaining the nature of viſion; and hence 
it is that ſome call it the artificial eye. It affords very divert- 
ing ſpectacles; both by exhibitin images perfectly like their 
objects, and each cloathed with their native colours; and by 
expreſſing at the ſame time, all their motions: which latter, 
no other art can imitate, By means of this inſtrument, eſpe- 
cially the third contrivance under mentioned, a perſon un- 
acquainted with deſigning, will be able to delineate objects 
to the laſt accuracy and juſtneſs; and another well verſed in 
ainting, will find many things herein to perfect his art. 
The Theory of the CAMERA Obſcura, is contained in the fol- 
lowꝛing propoſition. i 
If an object A B, (Tab. Optics, fig. 16.) radiate . through a 
ſmall aperture C, upon a white wall oppoſite thereto; and 
the place of radiation behind the aperture bCa be dark; the 
image of the object will be painted on the wall, in an in- 
verted ſituation. N 
For, the aperture C being very ſmall, the rays iſſuing from 
the point B, will fall on ; thoſe from the points A and 
D, will fall on @ and 4: Wherefore ſince the rays iſſu- 
ing from the ſeveral points are not confounded ; when re- 
gected froni the wall, they will carry with them a cer- 


the wall. But lince the rays A C and B C interſect each 


on the higheſt ; the ſituation of the object will of neceſſity be 
inverted. | | | 
Hence, ſince the angles at D and dare right, and the vertical 
ones at Care equal; Band 6, and A and a, will be alſo equal; 
conſequently, if the wall; whereon the object is delineated, be 
parallel to it, ab: AB:: 4 C: DC. Thatis, the height of 
the image will be to the height of the object, as the diſtance 
of the object from the aperture is to the diſtance of the image 
from the ſame, | 


external objects ſhall be repreſented diſtinctly, and in their 
genuine colours, either in an inverted, or an ere fitua- 
tion, 1, Darken a chamber, one of whoſe windows looks 


aperture open in the window. 2. In this aperture ht a lens, 


tion of a large ſphere. 3. At a due diſtance, to be deter- 
mined by experience, ſpread a r, or a white cloth, un- 
ies there be a white wall for the purpoſe ; for. on this, the 
images of the defired objects will be delineated invertedly. 
4. If it be rather defired to have them appear ereQ it is done 
either by means of a concave lens placed between the centre 
and the focus of the firſt lens ; or by receiving the image on 


45% or by means of two lens's included in a draw-tube, in 
eu of one. Note, if the aperture do not exceed the bigneſs 
of a pea, the objects will be repreſented, even though there 

be no lens at all uſed. . 
To render the images clear and diſtinct, it is neceſſary the ob- 
jec be illumined by the ſun's light : they will be ſtill brighter, 
if the ſpectator firſt ſha a quarter of an hour in the dark. Care 
mult be likewiſe taken, that no light eſcape through an 
p inks ; and that the wall be not too much illumined. 
4 ther, the greater diſtance there is between the aperture and 
me wall, the larger and more dictinct will the images be; but 
© rays becoming, thus, too much dilated, the brightneſs of 
© Mage is weakened, till at length it become inviſible. 
5 Tuition of a portable Sau ERA Sc. 1. Provide a lit- 
echeſt, or box of dry wood, (Tab. Optics, fig. 17.) of the 
g on of a parallelepiped ; its breadth about ten inches, and 
a rr two or more feet ; according to the different N 
Frog of the diameter of the lens's. 2. In the plane B D fit 
: TW tube EF with two lens's; or, to ſet the image 
* © diſtance from the tube, with three lens's convex on 
© lies: the diameter of the two outer, or forwarder, to 
i of a foot; that of the inner leſs, v. g. 485. 3. With- 
w e Cheſt at a proper diſtance from the tube, ſetup an oiled 
7 perpendicularly, G H, ſo as images thrown upon it 
r een through. Laſtly, in I make a round hole, ſo 
It "Es an may look conveniently through it with both eyes. 
tgp _ tube be turned towards the objects, (the lens's 
the dit taeir proper diſtance, to be determined by experiment) 

b Ono 


tain ſpecies of the object, and exhibit its appearance on 


other in the aperture, and the rays from the loweſt points fall | 


Cimftruftim of a CAMERA Obſcura, wherein the images of 


into a place ſet with various objects; leaving only a little 


either plano-convex, or convex on both ſides; to be a por-| 


a plane ſpeculum inclined to the horizon under an angle of 


Another portable CAMERA may be thus made. f. In the middle 

of a ciſtula, or cheſt, (Tab. Optics, hg. 18.) raiſe a little tur- 

ret, either round or ſquare H 1, open towards the object A B. 

2. Behind the aperture, incline a little plain mirror @ b, to an 

angle of 45®, which may reflect the rays, Aa and Bb, upon a 

lens convex on both ſides G, included in a tube GL. 3. At 

the diſtance of the focus thereof, place a table covered with a 

white paper EF, to receive the image à g. Laſtly, in NM 

make an oblong aperture to look through. 

C AMISA DE“, in the art of war, an attack by ſurprize, in the 
* or at the point of day; when the enemy are ſuppoſed 

a- bed. 

The word is ſaid to have took its riſe from an attack of this 
kind ; wherein, as a badge, or fignal to know one another by, 
they bore a ſhift, in French called chemiſe, or camiſe, over 
their arms, 

CAMISARDS®, or CamisaRs, an appellation given by the 
French ta the Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a league, 

and took up arms in their own defence, in the year 1688. 

* The reaſon of the name is diſputed. Some derive it from 
camiſade, in regard of the ſuddenneſs of their attacks and 
incurſions from their mountains; others from cami/e, which 
in that country ſignifies a ſhift ; either by reaſon they want 
ed, or plundered linen for ſhifts; or wore clothes that re- 
ſembled ſhifts. Others, with more probability, from cams, 
a high or beaten road; by reaſon the roads were infeſted by 

the cami ſards. 

CAMP, a ſpacious poſt, or ſpot of ground, where an army 
reſts, intrenches itſelf, or plants a piquet- watch, to lodge ſe- 

cure either in tents, or barracks. 

The camp is ſometimes covered by an intrenchment; ſome- 

times by the advantage of its poſt : ſometimes it is incloſed 

with chevaux de friſe laid a-croſs each other; the ordinary 
practice of the old prince of Orange. 
The chief ſkill of a general lies in the art of incamping well: 
this the Romans were unacquainted with, till the war with 
Pyrrhus ; from whoſe camp they learned to model their own. 
Till then, they knew not how to poſt themſelves to advan- 
tage, nor with any order in their camp. 
An incampment, or ſtanding camp, is always to have the advan- 
tage of water, forage and tewel; with the means of covering 
and retrenching itſelf, 
Roe, deſcribing the great Mogul's camp,. ſays, it is twenty 
Engliſh miles round, and contains more ſpace than the largeſt 
city in Europe; that it is compoſed of 800000 men, and 40000 
elephants ; and what increaſes the miracle is, that all theſe tents 
are pitched in four hours time. 

Fhing-CAur, is a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, to which 
are ſometimes added foot; commanded uſually by a lieute- 
nant-general, 

This always keeps the field, making frequent motions both to 
cover the garriſons in poſſeſſion, and to inſult and keep the ad- 
verſary in continual alarm, and oblige him to make diverſions. 

CA M Þ AIGN, a military term, Bi the ſpace of time 

during which armies are maintained, yearly, in the field. 

The Germans begin their campaign very late; uſually waiting 

for harveſt: the French are always early, and begin ſometimes 

in winter, by which they have reaped great advantages. 

CAMPANULO Us, or CAuPANTITORMuISs, an appellation 

iven to thoſe plants whoſe flowers reſemble the ſhape of a bell. 
Fee FLowER, and PLAN Tr. 

CAMPE CHE, a kind of wood brought from Yucatan, a 

province of America, uſed in dying. 

The heart of the tree, which alone is uſed, is at firſt red; af- 


fteeped in water, gives a black tincture, ſuch as may be 
wrote withal, | 
It is very heavy, burns admirably, and gives a clear laſting 
flame. See INDIAN Wed. 
CAMPH OR, or CaurHIRE , a white, ſhining, tranſparent, 
friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile gum, or reſin, of a 
bittẽtiſn taſte, and very hot in the mouth; flowing from a tree 
of the ſame name, frequent in the iſlands of Borneo, and 
Ceylon, and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts of India; 
reſembling a walnut- tree. 9 5 
The word comes from the Arabic capur, or caphur 3 which 
ſignify the ſame thing. | * 
Camiphor diſtils from the tree in manner of a gum; and it is 
ſaid, moſt plentifully in the time of earthquakes and ſtorms. 
M. Lemery fays, the camphor is found at the foot of the tree; 
where it thickens into little grains of different figures and ſizes; 
very dry, friable, light, of a bitteriſh taſte, Wc, Theſe little 
grains falling on one another, adhere lightly together, and 
form maſſes; which being ſqueezed a little by the fingers, 
ranulate again into ſmall corpuſcles, like ſalt. | 
Some authors make two different kinds of camphor, according 
to the different parts of the tree where they are found : that 


oones out upon breaking the bark. 8 : 
The camphor, it is ſaid, being atfirſt red, is whitened either by 
the ſun or the fire. In effect, we have but little of the raw na- 
tural \camphor among us; the Dutch take care that it come all 
refined by ſublimation, and prepared to our hands. 


b a will be delineated on the paper H, erect as 


Mummer of refining crude CAMrHoR. The method is to ſet it to 
dab. in lub pots; when the veſſel is half full, ĩt is mw 
SE] pea, 


ter it has been felled ſome time, it becomes black ; and, if 


in the veins of the wood, is ſaid to be different from that which - 
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ped, and placed over a gentle fire; where only the pureſt part 
riſes at firit ; but, by degrees, the whole is ſublimed, except 
a caput mortuum, or carthy part ſticking at bottom : 'T hey 
then melt it with a gentle heat, and run it into moulds to 
give it what figure they pleaſe. It is fo volatile, and apt to 
evaporate in ſmoke, that the merchants ordinarily incloſe it 
in line- ſeed, that the viſcoſity of that grain may keep its par- 
ticles together, 
Camphor has various uſes ; as in fire-works, in making var- 
niſh, c. In the courts of the eaſtern princes, it is burnt, 
together with wax, to illumine the night. It is exceeding- 
ly inflammable, ſo as to burn and preſerve its flame in water ; 
and in burning it conſumes wholly, leaving no ſcorium be- 
hind : but its principal uſe is in medicine, 
Campbor is the moſt efficacious diaphoretic known ; its great 
ſubtilty diffuſing itſelf through the ſubſtance of the parts, 
almoſt as ſoon as the warmth of the ſtomach has ſet it in 
motion. It is uſed in caries's of the bones, as a detergent 
in wounds, to reſiſt gangrenes, Sc. When mixed with 
the ſubtile ſalts of cantharides, it prevents their injuring 
the bladder; its exquiſite fineneſs inabling it to follow them 
into all the meanders of the veſlels, and to ſheath their 
aſperities. 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that camphor begins to be mixed, and 
that to good purpoſe, with mercurials, to guard againſt their 
{timulating properties, and to ſend them into the fineſt paſ- 
ſages, to operate by fuſion, and the force of impulſe. For 
not only mercurius dulcis or calomel, may be hereby re- 
ftrained from manifeſt operation in the glands about the 
mouth ; but alſo the mineral turbith, which of itſelf acts 
very ſtrongly by ſtool and vomit, when mixed with camphor, 
will de much leſs felt in thoſe reſpects; and will go into the 
fartheſt circuit of motion, and promote the cutaneous diſ- 
charge, in a more efficacious manner than any medicine of 
leſs ſpecifick gravity. 
M. Lemery endeavoured at a chymical analyſis of camphor ; but 
either its parts were too fine and volatile to be carried to any 
greater degree of purity or ſubtilty by any chymical proceſs; 
or it was owing to the cloſe union of its principles, which in 
all appearance muſt be an oil and a volatile ſalt, that they 
could not be ſeparated. | 
Camphor, he obſerves, does not diſſolve in aqueous or phleg- 
matic liquors ; but in ſulphurous ones it does; not in alcalines, 
nor even in ſome acids: but in ſpirit of nitre it diſſolves per- 
fectly; and is the ſole reſin that does ſo. This diſſolution is 
ordinarily called oz of camphor ; and it is to this the medici- 
nal virtue of camphor in wounds, gangrenes, and caries's is aſ- 
cribed. They uſe not to take it internally, for fear of its 
ſharpneſs and corroſiveneſs; though M. Lemery has found 
ood effects from two or three drops by the mouth, in ob- 

 Aructions and fits of the mother; indeed, he generally mix- 
ed it with as much oil of amber. Tn 

There is a common verſe to the diſcredit of camphor, as if its 
ſmell emaſculated : | 

Camphora per Nares caſtrat odore Mares. 
But the proverb, according to Scaliger and Tulpius, is falſe. 
Camphor, being boiled in aqua vitæ, in a cloſe place, till the 
whole be evaporated ; if a lighted torch or candle be intro- 
duced, the air in the whole place will immediately catch fire, 
and appear in a flame, without doing any damage to the place 
or the ſpectators. | 
It has been found, in Cong, that the root of the tree which 
yields cinnamon, yields, by inciſion, a liquor that has a ſtrong 
ſmell of camphor, and many of its virtues ; whence natura- 
liſts, by miſtake, have ſuppoſed that all camphor came from 
that tree.— There is alſo a ſmell of camphor in ſeveral other 
plants, as in camphoreta, abrotonum, roſemary, SCS. 

Artificial CAMPHOR, is prepared with ſandarach, and white vine- 
gar diſtilled, kept twenty days in horſe-dung, and afterwards 
expoſed a month to the ſun to dry; at the end of which, the 
camphor is found, in form of the cruſt of a white loaf.— This 
is alſo called juniper gum, white varniſh, and maſtic. 

CAMPUS Man, or Marti, in ancient cuſtoms, an anniver- 
ſary — of our anceſtors, held on May-day; where th 
confederated together for defence of the kingdom agai 
all its enemies. See FIELD. 

CAMUS, aperſon with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſunk in 
the middle. See Nos. 

The Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. Rubruquis 
obſerves, that the wife of the great Ienghis Kan, a celebrated 
beauty, had only two holes for a noſe. 

CANAL, CANnaL1s, in anatomy, a duct, or paſſage, through 
which any of the juices, or fluids of the body flow. See DucT 
and CHANNEL, | | . 

CANAL of the Larmier, the hollowed plafond or ſoffit of a cor- 
nice; which makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER 
and SOFFIT 0. | | 1 8 

CANAL of the Volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of the cir- 
cumvolutions, encloſed by a liſtel. See VoLuTE. 

CAN AL Es Semicirculares, in anatomy, are three canals, in the 
Ver of the ear; which open by as many orifices into the 
veſtibulum. See EAR. | 

They are of three different ſizes, major, minor, and minimus. 


In different ſubjects, they are frequently different; but are 


CAN 


always alike in the fame: the reaſon, Valſalva in 


conjectures to be, that as a part of the tender audi e, Names an 

is lodged in theſe canals, fo they are of three — 2 18 

the better to ſuit all the variety of tones; ſome of the .., 

ſuiting ſome tones, and others others. And though _ 0 

be ſome difference in the form and ſize of theſe canal; i tif : 

ferent perſons ; yet leſt there ſhould be any diſcord in bs - 

ditory organs of the ſame man, theſe canals are alwa wh Preced. in the 

exact conformity to one another, in the ſame apy a BY | . 
Mes regs * SOUND 4 7 

AN ALIS, or CANALICULUS Arterioſus, in anat 55 

ſel, obſerved in foetus's, but which, __ delivery, gross 4 That _ 6 

leſs, and diſappears. It is a little tube, which * ” 2d and _ ori 

the pulmonary artery and aorta, ſerves to convey ** blo _ and ſo! 

out of one into the other, without paſſing through the lune: a 

See FoE Tus, and CIRCULATION, oo 60 
CANCELIE R, in falconry, is when a light flown hawk. ; In the ſouthe! 

her ſtooping, turns two or three times upon the win * The laſt of fo 
6 W 4 ye 51“ before ſhe ſeizes. | 85 {0 Fiſcho? ſhe's 

ANCELLING?Y, in the civil law, an act wher In the noche 

ſon conſents, that ſome former deed be rendered — _ Laſt of 25 : 


— This is otherwiſe called Reſciſſion. See Rescisson, 


* The word comes from the Latin cancellare, to i 
pale a thing round. die compaſs, ge 


In the proper ſenſe of the word, to cancel, is to deface an 
obligation, by paſſing the pen from top to bottom, or acrof; 


2 
In the extr. o 


Subſequent ir 
In the ſouthe 


it; which makes a kind of chequer lattice, which the Latins 0 
call cancelli. 3 In the aperti 
CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the 20. | 
diac ; ordinarily repreſented on the globe in form of a crab 
and in aſtronomical books denoted by a figure much reſem. Trepic of C 
bling that of the number ſixty-nine. See Sion, and Coy. parallel t 
STELLATION, | | the ſign 
The ftars in the ſign Cancer, Ptolemy makes 13; Tycho 153 CANCER, 
my and Hevelius 29; Mr. Flamſtead no leſs than; L mene 
— Their order, names, places, longitude, latitude, magnitude, branche 
Sc. in the Britannick Catalogue, are as follow. | _ - 
It, from 
Names and fituations of the flars. © Longitud. | Latitude. = as other 
| 2 f 2 8 , . ſca 
| o „ |3 t begin 
| S 23 4913 246A cory pe: 
In extremity of preced. north foot X 3 38 : 4 21 f The ca 
31 8 24 24 46 3 12 35 A 6 the bre: 
Subſequent and more ſouthern 23 411] 427 153 6 eſpecial 
; 24 45 22 4 029A} 7 bacy, 
24 10 40 1 35 1338 2 
In the preced. and more ſouthly. foot 26 : 34] 7 5 30Al ban 5 
| | 8 12B - 
In the preced. north foot, ſouth 1 15 6 : bo 13B a by deg 
85 3 | 27 142 6 24 35A| 7 ters of 
10 caries 
In the ſecond north foot, — 24 47 23 536 436 cancer, 
under 24 5449] 5 wes 4 parts © 
: N 27 22 31 19 314A 6 ) 
Againſt the tail, Ptolem. 25th. N 8 © 42 - 4 52 Ales Wen 
* F A can, 
| 28 30 17 6 4 26 A0) wa 
Againſt the extrem. of the 2d ſo. foot 29 56 19 10 19 64043 - 
The north of the 3d north foot 2638 3| 727 32B|6 cult, 
In the origin of the 3d north ſoot 27 29 33 4 20 33B| 6 Occult C 
In the back, behind the tail 29 27 1 2 39A|6 Aer 
20 | erated 
| 8 122 2 8 30 57 AJ holes, 
The firſt in the 4th north S 27 52 13 | 8 25 40 B67 ter, f 
| The ſecond foot 28 10 35 7 30 036 ſembl 
In the orig. of preced. northn. claw 28 44 18 5 10 367 neſs; 
Subſequent, and more ſoutherly N o 20 20| 2 751A bout 
The laſt of three 2 2 $ 27 31B|6 N 
K 1 34 58| 6 22 19A|6 
The ſecond S 29 1540 | 453 44B[6] oy 
| Q 1 39 24 | 445 20A] 7 wy 
The third S 29 55 16 | 48 36 _ 
30 | | a 
The preced. ſo. of U of the breaſt & 1 24 42 | 0 47 46 A6] volat 
Fourth and ſubſequent * o 3 14 | 5 5 16B + | the f 
Preced. north in the [7] of the breaſt 1 5 29| 1.32 33 5% has b 
| 33 2 take 
hes 1 53 21 0 51 5207 ber « 
1 | | 6 canc, 
The preced. in the 3d ſouthern foot 448 421 $39 14 R 
b | The ſubſequent | 5 4 30 840 4406 5 
Nebulous ſtars in the middle of ' * 5? b 16 123 6 the! 
the breaſt, called Prefepe. bs 1B! 4 9] 1 183737 8 
40 | | 5 plac 
Subſeq. no. in the UI called N. Aſellus 3 13 0 3 941B|4 FIC 
Proced. in the 4th ſouth foot 4 S : ” 18] 5 2045 * 
; Xo Ty $25 v7 1 11 49 12 10 463 7 
Southern ſtar in OJ called So. 4/e/lus 4 23 4 © 3463 
In the north claw. ö 20 530 23 4035 
| SER EE TIONS 
In the extrem. of the 4th ſo. foot 6 32 22 | 7 44 584 
Subſequent in the ſouthern foot 6 31 15 | 5 78 14 CAN 
Firſt over the northern claw 212 44 | 14 335 þ h 
Firſt of thoſe following the n. claw 23 2110.15 126 6 m_ 
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Names and fituations of SLongitud. Latitude. = 
the flars. 8 15 3 
160% 1 „% 
a 
50 Second K 3 26 1]10 21 47B| 6 
was 3 41 1110 24 34 B | 9 
. jddle of the n. claw 6 12112 35 3435 
| Preced, in them! Fourt 2.44 5110 8 2436 5 
Second 2 59 35] 14 59 415 6 
55 1 A 
d. the ſouthern claw 8 46 33] 5 30 32 7 
Thar Fe. in middle of the claw 3 59 42|12 29 1 7 
F; in the orig. of the ſouth. claw 8 2 56] 15316A] 6 
e and ſouthern : 8 351] 1 36 45A] 6 
Third 3 41 o[14 40 46B| 6 
60 | 
jn the ſouthern claw 9 18 40] 5 627A[4 3 
The laſt of four at 4 7 20/14 37 49B| 6 
riſch of thoſe following the n. claw 5 30 37110 30 5346 7 
In the northern eye 6 42 57] 7 15 3B] 6 
Laſt of thoſe following the n. claw 6 o 4410 38 38346 7 
65 
| of the apert. of n. claw 6 18 14|12 34 6346 7 
een 7 23 58 946 236 7 
Subſequent in the ſouthern claw 11 50 44 5 36 BAl45 
In the ſouthern e) e 8 52 45] 5 23 2435 6 
9 7 14] 5 24 49B| 8 
70 | 
ture of the ſouth claw 1141 711 831A] 7 
n 12 19 481 058 45 A 6 


Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a leſſer circle of the ſphere 
parallel to the equator 3 and paſſing through the beginning of 
the ſign Cancer. See TROPIC ; fee alſo SPHERE, 
CancER, in medicine, a roundiſh, hard, ragged, immoveable 
tumour, of an aſh, or livid colour; incompaſſed round with 
branched turgid veins, full of black muddy blood ; fituate 
chiefly in the glandulous parts: ſo called, as ſome will have 
it, from the reſemblance it bears in figure to the crab-fiſh, or, 
as others ſay, becauſe like that fiſh, when once it has got hold, 
it is ſcarce poſſible to drive it away. 
It begins without any pain, and appears, at firſt, like a chi- 
cory pea ; but grows apace, and becomes very painful. 
The cancer ariſes principally on the lax glandulous parts, as 
the breaſts and emunRories : it is moſt frequent in women, 
eſpecially ſuch, ſays Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live in celi- 
bacy. The reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts more than 
other parts, is, that being full of glands, with 3 and 
blood · veſſels among them, the ſmalleſt contuſion, compreſ- 
ſion, or punction, extravaſates thoſe liquors; which growing, 
by degrees, acrimonious, form the cancer. Hence, the maſ- 
ters of the art ſay, that a cancer is that in the glands, which a 
caries is in the bones, and a gangrene in the fleſhy parts. The 
cancer, however, is ſometimes found in other ſoft, ſpongy 
parts of the body; and there have been ſome found in the 
gums, belly, neck of the matrix, ureter, lips, noſe, cheeks, 
abdomen, thighs, and even the ſhoulders, as Stolterfoth ſhews. 
A cancer ariſing on the legs, is called a Lupus ; on the face, or 
noſe, a Meli me tangere. See No! I. 
Cancers are divided, according to their ſeveral ſtages, into oc- 
cult, and open or ulcerated. 
__ 2 NCERS are thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not yet 
urſt. 
Ulcerated CA xc ERS, are known by their roughneſs and fulneſs of 
holes, through which oozes a flthy, ſtinking, glutinous mat- 
ter, frequently yellowiſh ; by their pungent pain, which re- 
ſembles the pricking with a thouſand pins ; by their black- 
neſs; the ſwelling of the lips of the ulcer; and the veins a- 
bout it, which are blackiſh, tumid, and varicoſe. 
Sometimes the extremities of the blood-veſſels are gnawed off, 
and the blood iſſues out. In a cancer of the breaſt, the adja- 
cent fleſh is ſometimes ſo conſumed, that one may ſee into the 
cavity of the thorax. It occaſions a flow fever, a loathing, 
oftentimes faintings, ſometimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 
The immediate cauſe of a cancer, ſeems to be a too corroſive 
volatile ſalt, approaching to the nature of arſenic, formed b 
the ſtagnation of humours, &c. Stolterfoth obſerves, that it 
has been frequently cured by mercury and falivation. Some 
take the ulcerous cancey to be nothing elſe but an infinite num- 
ber of little worms, which devour the fleſh by degrees. The 
cancer 1s allowed the moſt terrible evil that befalls the body : 
it is uſually cured while yet a ſmall tumour, of the bigneſs of 
2 nut, or at moſt of a ſmall egg, by extirpation: when it ſeizes 
the breaſt, or is burſt into an ulcer, amputation takes place. 
CANDIDATE *, a perſon who ſtands for ſome poſt or 


place, 
FICER, 


The word is Latin, candidatus, formed of candidus, white, 

y reaſon of a white ſhining garment, toga candida, wherein 
thoſe who aſpired to preferments in ancient Rome, were habit- 
ed at the time of their appearing for the ſame, eſpecially at 


2 public aſſemblies, in order to diſtinguiſh them from the 
roud. C3 


CANDIDATI milites, were an order of ſoldiers of tall ſtature, 


* 


| 


either of honour or profit. See Orrick, and Or- 


| 


They were thus denominated 


CAN 


„ becauſe cloathed in white, ei- 
ther that they might be the more conſpicuous and their aQti- 
ons more taken notice of, or becauſe they were conſidered as 
in the way to higher preferments, Cedrenus obſerves, that it 
was the younger Gordian who inſtituted the candidati, as alſo 
the protectores and ſcholares, The ſcholares were choſe out o! 
the troops, and conſiſted of perſons who beſt underſtood the 
art of war: out of theſe ſcholares were choſe the candidati, who 
were ſuch as were talleſt and ſtrongeſt, and had moſt of the 
martial air; proper to inſpire terror, fays the chronicon of 
Alexandria. The protectores were a middle order. 


CANDLE *, a cotton or linen wick, looſely twiſted, and co- 


vered with tallow, wax, or ſperma-ceti, in a cylindrical fi- 
gure; which being lighted at the end, ſerves to illumine a 
place in the abſence of the ſun, See S pERMA-Ceti. 

* The word candle comes from the Latin candela, and that from 
candor, of candeo I burn; whence alſo the middle age Greek 
v. | 

A tallow candle, to be good, muſt be half ſheep's tallow, half 
bullock's ; that of hogs making them gutter, give an ill Imell, 
and a thick black ſmoak. See TALLO W. 

Talloto candles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the other 
moulded : the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, are of an 
old ſtanding ; the latter are ſaid to be the invention of the 
Sieur le Brez, at Paris. The manufacture of the two kinds is 
very different, excepting in what relates to melting of the tal- 
low, and making the wick, which is the ſame in both. 


Method of making CANDLES. The tallows being weighed and 


mixed in their due proportion, are cut or hacked into pieces, 
to facilitate their melting, and thrown into a pot 'or boiler, 
having a cavity of ſome depth running round the top, to pre- 
vent its boiling over. Being, thus, perfectly melted, and 
ſkimmed, a certain quantity of water is thrown in, propor- 
tioned to the quantity, of tallow, which ſerves to precipitate 
the impurities of the tallow, which had eſcaped the ſkimmer, 
to the bottom of the veſſel, The tallow, however, intended 
for the three firſt dips, muſt have no water ; in regard, the 
dry wick, imbibing the water readily, makes the candles ſpic 
and crackle in the burning. The melted tallow is now empti- 
ed through a fierce into a tub, having a tap for letting it out, 
as occaſion requires. The tallow thus prepared, may be uſed 
after having ſtood three hours; and will continue fit for uſe 
twenty-four hours in ſummer, and fifteen in winter. 
For the wicks, they are made of ſpun cotton, which the chand- 
lers buy in ſkeins ; and wind off three or four together, accord- 
ing to the intended thickneſs of the wick, into bottoms, or 
clues, whence they are cut out with an inſtrument contrived 
for that purpoſe, into pieces of the length of the candle requi- 
red; then put on the ſticks, or broches, or elſe placed in the 
moulds, as the candles are intended to be either dipped or 
moulded. 


Making 1. CANDLES. The liquid tallow is drawn off, 
t 


from the tub above-mentioned, into a veſſel called the mould, 
ſink, or abyſs, of an angular form, perfectly like a priſm, ex- 
cept that it is not equilateral ; the fide on which it opens be- 
ing only ten inches high; and the others, which make its 
depth, fifteen. On the angle, formed by the two great ſides, 
it is ſupported by two feet, and is placed on a kind of bench, 
in form of a trough, to catch the droppings, as the candles are 
taken out each dip. At a convenient diſtance from this, is 
ſeated the workman, who takes two ſticks, or broches, at a 
time, ſtrung with the proper number of wicks, v:z. lixteen, 
if the candles are to be of eight in the pound; twelve, if of {1x 
in the pound, &c. and holding them equi-diſtant, by means of 
the ſecond and third finger of each hand, which he puts be- 
tween them, he immerges the wicks two or three times for 
their firſt lay, and, holding them ſome time over the opening 
of the veſſel to let them drain, hangs them on a rack, where 
they continue to drain and grow dry. When dry, they are 
dipped a ſecond time, then a third, as before ; only for the 
third lay they are but immerged twice, in all the reſt thrice. 
This operation is repeated more or leſs times, according to the 
intended thickneſs of the candle. With the laſt dip they neck 
them; i. e. plunge them below that part of the wick where 
the other lays ended. 
It muſt be obſerved, that during the operation, the tallow is 
ſtirred from time to time, and the ſtock ſupplied with freſh 
tallow. When the candles are finiſhed, their peaked ends, or 


by paſſing them over a kind of flat brazen plate, heated to a 
proper pitch by a fire underneath ; which melts down as much 
as is requiſite, ; 
Method of making Mould CanDLEs. Theſe candles are made in 
moulds of different matters : braſs, tin, and lead are the moſt 
ordinary. Tin is the beſt, and lead is the worſt. Each candle 
has its mould, conſiſting of three pieces, the neck, ſhaft, and 
foot: the ſhaft is a hollow metal cylinder, of the diameter and 
length of the candle propoſed ; at the extremity of this is the 
\neck; which is a little metallic cavity, in form of a dome; 
having a moulding within-ſide, and pierced in the middle with 
a hole big enough for the wick to paſs through. At the other 
extremity is the foot, in form of a little tunnel, through which 
the liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is ſoldered to 


Vor, I. No 23. 


who ſerved as the emperor's body guards, to defend him in fight. 


the ſhaft, but the ſoot is l being applied when the ay 
wy wt 
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bottoms, are taken off; not with any cutting inſtrument, but 
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is to be put in, and taken off again when the candle is cold. | 
A little beneath the place where the foot is applied to the ſhaft, 

is a kind of ſtring of metal, which ſerves to ſupport that part 

of the mould, and to prevent the ſhaft from entering too deep 

in the table to be mentioned hereafter. Laſtly, in the hook of 
the foot, is a leaf of the ſame metal, ſoldered within- ſide, which 

adyancing into the centre, ſerves to keep up the wick; which 

is here hooked on, preciſely in the middle of the mould. The 
wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the mould, by a piece of 
wire, which being thruſt through the aperture of the hook, till 
it come out at the neck, the wick is tied to it ; ſo that in draw- 
ing it back, the wick comes along with it, leaving only enough 
a-top for the neck ; the other end is faſtened to the hook, which 
thus keeps it perpendicular. The moulds, in this condition, 
are diſpoſed in a table pierced full of holes, the diameter of 
each being about an inch: theſe holes receive the moulds in- 
verted, as far as the ſtring in the foot. Being thus placed per- 
pendicularly, they are filled with melted tallow, (prepared as 
before) drawn out of the tap into a tin pot; and thence pour- 
ed into the foot. After the moulds have ſtood long enough to 
cool, for the tallow to have arrived at its conſiſtence, the candle 
is taken out, by taking off the foot, which brings the candle a- 
long with it. Thoſe who aim at perfection in their work, 
bleach or whiten their candles, by faſtening them on rods or 
broches, and hanging them out to the dew, and earlieſt rays 
of the ſun, for eight or ten days: care being taken to ſkreen 
them in the day-time from the too intenſe heat of the ſun ; 
and in the night from rain, by waxed cloths. 

IVax CANDLES are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, * 

twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. —Of theſe 
there are ſeveral kinds; ſome called tapers, uſed to illumine 
churches, proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, &c. See TAPER; 
and others uſed on ordinary occaſions. 
For the firſt kind, their figure is conical, ſtill diminiſhing from 
the bottom, which has a hole to receive the hook of the candle- 
ſtick, to the top which ends in a point : the latter kind are 
cylindrical. The firſt are either made with a ladle, or with 
the hand. | 

Manner of making Wax CanDLEs with the Ladle, The wicks 
being twiſted, and cut of the proper length, a dozen of them 
are tied by the neck, at equal diſtances, round an iron circle, 
ſuſpended directly over a large baſon of copper tinned, and full 
of melted wax: a large ladle full of this wax, is poured gently, 

by inclination, on the tops of the wicks, one after another; ſo 
that running down, the whole wick is thus covered : the ſur- 
plus returning into the baſon ; where it is kept warm by a pan 
of coals underneath it. They thus continue to pour on the 
wax, till the candle arrive at its deſtined bigneſs : ſtill obſer- 
vings that the three firſt ladles be poured on at the top of the 
wick, the fourth at the height of 5, the fifth at 4, and the 


ſixth at 1; by which means the candle arrives at its pyramidal 


form. The candles are then takendown hot, and laid a- ſide of each 


other, in a feather- bed folded in two, to preſerve their warmth, 
and keep the wax ſoft: They are then taken and rolled, one 
by one, on an even table, uſually of walnut- tree, with a long 


ſquare inſtrument of box, ſmooth at bottom. The candle be- 


ing thus rolled and ſmoothed, its big end is cut off, and a co- 
nical hole made in it. 

Manner of making Max CAN DL Es by the Hand. The wick being 
diſpoſed, as in the former, they begin to ſoften the wax, by 
working it ſeveral times in hot water, contained in a braſs cal- 
dron, tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece of the wax is 
then taken out, and diſpoſed, by little and little, around the 
wick, which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extremity 
oppoſite to the neck; ſo that they begin with the big end, di- 
miniſhing ſtill, as they deſcend towards the neck. In other re- 
ſpects, the method is the ſame here, as in the former caſe ; only 
that they are not laid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, 
juſt as they are formed. It mult be obſerved, however, that 
in the former caſe, water is always uſed to moiſten the ſeveral 
inſtruments, to prevent the wax from ſticking ; and in the lat- 
ter, lard, or oil of olives, for the hands, table, &c. . 

Cylindrical Wax CAN DL ES, are either for the Table, or Drawn. 
The firſt kind are made of ſeveral threads of cotton, looſely 
ſpun, and twiſted together, covered with the ladle, and rolled, 
as the conical ones, but not pierced. | 

Hax CANDLES drawn, are ſo called, becauſe actually drawn, in 
the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers, or cylin- 
ders of wood, turned by a handle, which turning backwards 
and forwards ſeveral times, paſs the wick through melted wax, 
contained in a braſs baſon ; and at the ſame time through the 
holes of an inſtrument, like that uſed for drawing wire, faſ- 
tened at one fide of the baſon: ſo that, by little and little, the 
candle acquires any bulk, at pleaſure, according to the diffe- 
rent holes of the inſtrument through which it paſſes : By this 
method, may four or five hundred ells length be drawn, run- 

ning. The invention of this, was brought from Venice b 
Pierre Bleſimare, of Paris, about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury. | 

Sale, or Auction by Inch of CANDLE ; is, when a piece of candle 


being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it burns, but as 


ſoon as extinct, the commodity is adjudged to the laſt bidder, 
There is alſo a kind of Excommunication by Inch cf CANDLE ; 


CAN 


lowed the ſinner to come to repentance, but after 
remains excommunicated to all intents and purpo 
CANDLEM AS“, a feaſt of the church, held 
cond of February, in honour of the purification of 
virgin, | 

It takes its name from the number of lighted candles uſe 

Romiſh church in the proceſſions of this day; or becauſe bel 

Ma, the church conſecrated candles for the whole year 2 
Candlemas is alſo called, in ancient writers, Hypapante 4 
among moderns, the Purification, See PurtFicary,, 
Some will have this feaſt to have been inſtituted by pope Gch 


Which, he 
ſes, 
ON the fo. 
the bleſlus 


CANINE 
edged teet 
ciſores and 
They are 
have each | 
of the Inc 
Becauſe th 
by the th 
more ſubje 
thirds of 
which the 


by the 


ſius, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia; and that proceſſion ,, than that 
thereon made with lighted candles round the fields and e CANIN! 
by way of exorciſm. Hence Bede ſays, © It is happy for * oris. See 
church to have changed the luſtrations of the heathen; h F CANIS / 
< in the month of February, around the fields, for the Any of the ſou 


© ſions with hallowed candles, in remembrance of th 


at divine what to t! 


oy light wherewith Chriſt illuminated the world, whencehe y 18; Tyc 
<« {tiled by Simeon, @ light to lighten theGentiles.” Others elt they are 
the origin of candlemas to pope Vigilius, in the year 5303 an magnitud 
ſuppoſe it ſubſtituted for the feaſt of Proſerpine, held wit 

burning tapers by the heathens in the beginning of Februz; Names 

CANDY, in ſpeaking of ſugar, denotes a preparation of th 
ſubſtance, made by melting, and cryſtallizing ſix or ſeven — 
over, to render it hard, and tranſparent. See Sud AR. 0 Preced. 155 | 

CANDYING, makes an operation in pharmacy, as well as or. Sobſ. bet 

fectionary. Thoſe ſimples which are preſerved in ſubſe - - ee 
by boiling in ſugar being ſaid to be candied; though the per 3 and 
formance hereof is now turned over to the confectioner fon 5 
the apothecary, to whom originally it belonged. preced. of t. 

CANE, CAN NA, a long meaſure, frequent in Italy, Spain, ai Subſeq. and 
the ſouth parts of France; of greater or leſs length, accordin bs 
to the places where it is uſed, - South, in th 
At Naples, the canna is equal to ſeven foot 34 inches, Fn. North. in t 
liſh meaſure: the canna of Tholouſe, and the upper Lu. * "i 

uedoc, is equal to the vara of Arragon, and contains fie O'S 
Net 87 inches; at Montpellier, in Provence, Dauphine, ard South. and 
the lower Languedoc, to ſix Engliſh feet 52 inches, Ker In the lowe 
Me ASURE. In the nort 

CANEPHORÆ, KANHSOPOI, in antiquity, were tyo 15 
virgins of * at Athens, kept in Minerva's temple in the Freces 7. 
the Acropolis, who at the feaſt of the Panathenæa, carried baſ. _ A 
kets on their heads with ſomething ſecret or myſterious there. * 
in, delivered to them by the prieſteſs. Third of t 
The baſkets were uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, 20 
Sc. The canephora, in theſe ceremonies, always marched South. in t 
the firſt ; the philoſopher or prieſt next, and the choir of mu- Bright one 
ſic followed, 

CANEPHORIA, was a ceremony, which made part of a North of + 
feaſt, celebrated by the Athenian virgins the eve of their mar- Subſeq, of 
riage-day. The canephoria, as practiſed at Athens, conſiſted Bright he 
in this; that the maid conducted by her father and mother, e 
went to the temple of Minerva, carrying with her a baiket full 
of preſents, to engage the goddeſs to make the marriage hap- 
py 3 or rather, as the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the ba- 
ket was intended as a kind of honourable amends made to that 30 
goddeſs, the protectreſs of virginity, for abandoning her pu- ; 
ty; or a ceremony to appeaſe her wrath. Bright on 

CANICULA, is a name proper to one of the ſtars of the con- 
ſtellation Canis major; called alſo ſimply the Dq: ſtar; by Canis / 

the Greeks, ceigieg, Sirius. See SIRIUS. 6 _ 
Pliny and Galen alſo give the appellation Procyon to Can- ee 
cula; though in propriety, Procyon is the name of another ſta, Th 6 
in the leſſer Dog. See PROc vox. : | 0 
Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic catalogue, in e . 
Tycho's, and Ptolemy's it is the ſecond, It is ſituate in the gl 
mouth of the conſtellation ; and is of the firſt magnitude; be- Nan 
ing the largeſt, and brighteſt of all the ſtars in the heavens. 
Its longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among thoſe of the other ſan 
of CAN IS major, 
From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, or with the ſun, In the he: 
but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the ſun's rays, which North. ir 
now happens about the fifteenth day of Auguſt, the ancient _ in 
reckoned their Dies Caniculares, or dog-days. See Cavl- r th 
CULAR, , loform? 
The Egyptians and Ethiopians began their year at the ring North. a; 
of canicula ; reckoning to its riſe again the next year, which | A 
is called the Annus Canarius. See YEAR. 

CANICULAR Days, Dizs CAN IcuLARESs, properly denotes In the thi 
certainnumber of days,preceding and enſuing the heliacal rilng 10 
of canicula, or the dog- ſtar, in the morning. See CANICUL4 bent 
Some authors tell us from Hippocrates and Pliny, that the a the hi 
day canicula riſes, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs begin to Kg 
grow mad, the bile increaſes and irritates, and all anima lowing 
grow languid; and that the diſcaſes ordinarily occaſioned in 7 
men, are burning fevers, dyſenteries, and phrenſies. 

The Romans ſacrificed a brown dog every year to can! at Latter in 
its riſing, to appeaſe its rage. 'They ſuppoſed canicula to be 

the occaſion of the ſultry weather, uſually felt in the dog - das; CAN] 
but by miſtake: in five or ſix thouſand years more, canicud mour, 
may chance to be charged with bringing froſt and ſnow; '” mon t 


it will riſe in November or December. 


CANINE Appetite, an inordinate hu e degree of © 


whercin, the time a lighted candle continues burning, is al-| 
3 | 


2 to th 


diſeaſe, See Bu LIMIA, HUNGER, Ge. CANINE 
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AN INI Dentes, in anatomy, are two ſharp, 
cn jaw; one on each ſide, ee the In- 
_— and Molares. See TooTH, l 5 

are pretty thick and round, and end in a ſharp point; 

1 ach uſually but one root, which is longer than the roots 
3 Inciſores. Their proper uſe is to pierce the aliment.— 
of oy” the fore-teeth are not only apt to be pulled outwards 
* things we hold and break with them, but are likewiſe 

ore ſubject to blows than the Molares : therefore above two 
thirds of them are buried in their alveoli, or ſockets ; by 
Thich their reſiſtance of all lateral preſſures, is much greater 
than that of the Molares. eill. 5 
CANIN US Muſculus, the ſame as Elevator Labii Superi- 
oris, See ELEVATOR. 
CANIS Major, the great Dog ; in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, below Orion's feet, though ſome 
what to the weſtward of him: whoſe ſtars Ptolemy makes 
18; Tycho obſerved only 13; in the Britannic catalogue 
they are 32, Their order, names, places, longitude, latitude, 
magnitude, c. are as follows, 


Names and ſituations of the = Longitud. Latitude. | = 
flars. — 0 
e AG. 

' } of the bright informes IT 17 51 5157 24 15] 2 
ery bete 2 feet of the dog 22 7 5 59 14 20 2 
In the preced. poſterior foot 1 3 6 853 2457]2 3 
In the extrem. of the anterior foot %S 2 52 58|41 17 47] 2 
Inform. under the poſterior foot 4 12 3956 44 8] 5 

| Preced. of two in the lower knee 6 20 54146 36 17] 5 
| Subſeq. and ſouth of the ſame 7 21 25 46 5 36] 5 

| 7 16 48141 46 23] 7 
Guth. in the upper knee 7 25 41142 21 25] 5 
North. in the ſame knee 7 41 57 41 19 24] 5 | 

10 „ 
Exceeding bright one in mouth, Sirius 9 49 1/39 32 8| 1 
| a 9 59 38137 19 38] 5 
South. and preced, in the breaſt 10 58 5043 53 11] 6 
In the lower leg. 14 3 1355 11 25| 4 
In the north ear. 11 52 5334 44 34| 5 
1 
Preced Ja contig. in the breaſt 12 55 5642 54 49] 6 
Preced. of two in the ſhoulder. 13 50 3 46 48 52 5 
South of the contig. in the breaſt 13265 43 2 18] 7 
In the head 3 12 44 29136 41 50 4 
Third of thoſe following in breaſt 13 + 59 42 45 40| 6 

20 
South. in the neck : 12 32 839 39 32] 4 
Bright one under belly, betw. thighs 16 — 4651 23 57 2 3 

17 12 3150 16 4 
North of two in the neck 15 17 41138 1 50] 3 
Subſeq. of two in the ſhoulder F 16 41 25 46 10 13154 
25 | , 
Bright one in the middle of the body 19 3 30 48 29 3712 3 
20 12 26147 53 49] 7 
20 59 52148 12 38] 6 
21 18 3448 36 51] 5 
21 56 10146 15 37] 6 
30 | | 
22 3 25 [46 38 3o| 5 
Bright one in the tail. S 25 12 18 50 38 56 2 3 


Caxis Minor, the little Dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere ; called alſo by the Greeks, Procyon, 


LATION, 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Canis minor, in Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue Wh Their order, names, places, longitude, latitude, 
e, 


and by the Latins Antecanis, and Canicula. See ConsTEL-| 


CAN KER, is alſo a diſeaſe incident to trees ; Which makes the 
bark rot and fall, See Bark, and Dist AsEs e plants, 
CANNON#®, in war, a military engine, or 1 2 for 
throwing iron, lead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gun-pow- 
der, to a place directly oppoſite to thè axis of the cylinder 
whereof it conſiſts. See Arm, BuL LET, Oc. 
* The word 2 derived from 5 Italian cannone, an aug- 
mentation of canna, cane; in re a i i 
and hollow, like a cane. 7 : ee ee, gs, 
The firſt cannons were called bombarde, from bombus ; by 
reaſon of their noiſe. See BoMRBARDA. 
The parts and proportions of a cannon about eleven foot long, 
are, its barrel, or cavity, nine foot; its fulcrum, or ſupport, 
fourteen ; and its axis ſeven ; the bore, or diameter of the 
mouth 11x inches, and two lines the play of the ball: the dia- 
meter of the ball therefore fix inches ; and its weight thirty 
three pounds 3. "The metal thick about the mouth, two inches; 
and at the breech ſix, It weighs about five thouſand fix 
hundred pounds : its charge is from eighteen to twent 
pounds, It carries, point blank, fix hundred paces; and loads 
ten times in an hour, ſometimes fifteen ; in a day one hun- 
dred and twenty times. Its bed fifteen foot broad, and twenty 
long, for the rebound. It requires twenty horſes to draw it. 
Larrey makes braſs cannm the invention of J. Owen; and 
ſays, the firſt known in England, were in 1535. Cannons, 
however, he owns, were known before ; and obſerves, that 
at the battel of Creſſi, in 1346, there were five pieces of 
cannon in the Engliſh army; which were the firſt that had 
been ſeen in France : Mezeray adds, that king Edward ſtruck 
terror into the French army b five or ſix pieces of cannon; 
it being the firſt time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. 
Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball 
might not be retarded in its paſſage; and that the powder, 
when on fire, might not ſlip between the ball and the ſurface 
of the cannon, which would hinder its effect. Wolfius would 
have the cannon always decreaſe towards the mouth or ori- 
fice: in regard, the force of the powder always decreaſes, in 
proportion to the ſpace through which it is expanded. The 
new cannons, after the Spaniſh manner, have a cavity or 
chamber at bottom of the barrel, which helps their effect. A 
cannon is found to recoil two or three paces after exploſion ; 
which ſome account for from the air's ruſhing violently into 
the cavity as ſoon as it is diſcharged of the ball: but the real 
cauſe, is, the powder's acting equally on the breech of the 
cannon, and the ball. See MoRT AR, Gun, Bou, Pro- 
JECTILE, GUN-POWDER, Cc. 
For a battering-piece, whoſe ball is thirty- ſix pounds, there 
muſt be two cannoneers, three chargers, and thirty pioneers. 
Cannons are diſtinguiſhed from the diameters of the balls they 
carry; but this diſtinction is different in different nations. 
The proportion of their length to their diameter, depends 
rather on experience, than any reaſoning d priori; and has 
been accordingly various, in various times and places : the rule 
is, that the gun be of ſuch a length, as that the whole charge 
of powder be on fire ere the ball quit the piece. If it be made 
too long, the quantity of air to be driven out before the ball, 
will give too much reſiſtance to the impulſe; and that impulſe 
ceaſing, the friction of the ball againſt the ſurface of the piece, 
will take off ſome of its motion, Formerly, cannons were 
made much longer than at preſent ; till ſome made by chance 
27 foot ſhorter than ordinary, taught them that the ball 
moves with a greater impetus through a leſs ſpace than a lar- 
er. This Guſtavus king of Sweden proved by experience 
in 1624; when an iron ball, forty-eight pounds weight, was 
found to go farther from a new ſhort cannon, than another 
ball of ninety- ſix pounds out of an old, longer piece: where- 
as, in other reſpects, it is certain the larger the bore and ball, 
the greater the range. 3 
The names of the ſeveral cannons, their length, their weight, 
and that of their balls, as they obtain among us, are as in the 
following table. | 


mour, which 


CANKE R, ſometimes denotes a ſpeck made by a ſharp hu- 
ch gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic ; very com- 
mon to children in their mouth eſpecially. 


magnitude, &c, are as follow. 
Names and ſituations of the 2 Longitud. Latitude. | = 
fiars. 8 
„ 
W 16 48 34110 16 12 6 
In the head 17 19 5812 36 42 6 
North. in the neck 17 $1 52/13 31 30] 3 
South. in the neck 18 1 2312 51 51] 5 
Under theſe as in the ſhoulder 18 18 1414 49 14] 6 
5 | 
Informis, over the neck 17 56 
, 0 56 31] 9 45 18] 6 
orth. againſt preced. poſter. foot 4 10 4019 - 58] 6 
iddle 20 14 718 3151] 7 
1 South. 20 28 3318 6 2206 
nt * thigh, Procyon 21 30 21115 57 5511 2 
Informis, towards the tail 22 11 
: 5110 17 5716 
In the hind leg 25 19 47118 $3 o 2 
| | 2 0118 101 6 
Freed, in the A of inf. fol- 28 35 bs 23 47 56] 5 
W ſou. north. 28 30 1121 29 56 5 
3 27 56 5% 4% 51] 5 
Latter in the ſaid A | N o 40 33122 37 351 4 


| Length 


Wat Weight of { Weight of | 
NAMES of CANNON.] an iron of the of the 
ball Cannon. | Cannon. 
Cannon Royal 48 th 8000 th 12 Feet 
Demi-Cannon large 36 6000 I2 
Demi-Cannon ordinary 32 5600 I2 
Demi-Cannon leaſt 30 5400 11 
Culverin largeſt 20 | 4800 12 
Culverin ordinary , 17 t 5. 4500 12 
Culverin leaſt 15 4000 11 
Demi-Culverin ordinary | 10 11 | 2700 II 
Demi-Culverin leaſt 9 2000 10 
Saker ordinary . 6 1500 | 4 
Saker leaſt 4 12 | 1400 : 
Minion largeſt 3 12 | 1000 
Minion ordinary 3 4 | 800 7 
Falco _ 2 8 7 50 7 
Falconet I : 
5% : 300 5 - 1 Dig. 
—— The 


Es = a 


The greateſt range of a cannon Is ordinarily fixed at an ele- 
vation of 45%. Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 441. See PRo- 
JECTILE. M. St. Julien adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral 
pieces of cannon, from the weight of the ball they bear; the 


charge of gun- powder being always ſuppoſed in a ſubduple ra- 
tio of the ball: thus, 


—— — 


Weight off Horizontal | Greateſt | Weight of | Horizontal | Greateſt 
a leaden | range. range. | a leaden | range. range. 
ball. 0 ball. 
33th [600 Paces. | 6000 13 1.450 5000 
24 700 6000 8 400 1500 
3 800 8000 2 150 1500 | 


The ſame author adds, that a ball thrown to the diſtance of 
ſix hundred paces, ſinks nine, ten, eleven, twelve, nay, thir- 
teen foot within ground. For the Method of caſting Cannons, 
ſee FOUNDERY. a | 
For the metal of cannons, it is either iron, or, which is more 
uſual, a mixture of copper, tin and braſs: the tin is added to 
the copper, to make the metal more denfe and compact; fo 
that the better or heavier the copper is, the leſs tin is required, 
Some to a hundred pounds of copper, add ten of tin, and eight 
of braſs : others, ten of tin, five of braſs, and ten of lead. 
Braudius deſcribes a method of making cannon of leather, on 
occaſion : and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of ſuch in the 
long war of the laſt century; but theſe burſt too eaſily to 
have much effect. It is found by experience, that of two 
cannons of equal bore, but different lengths ; the longer re- 
quires a greater charge of powder than the ſhorter, in order 
to reach the ſame range, The ordinary charge of a cannon, 
is for the weight of its gun-powder to be half that of its ball. 
After each thirty diſcharges, the cannon is to be cooled, with 
two pints of vinegar, mixed with four of water, poured into 
the barrel; the touch-hole being firſt ſtopped. 
CANNULA, or CAN IA, in chirurgery, a little tube, or 
pipe, which the chirurgeons leave in wounds and ulcers, 
that they dare not, or chuſe not to heal up; becauſe ſtill ſup- 
purating. 
The cannula is of gold, ſilver, or lead; and is perforated, that 
the pus entering within it, may fall upon a ſponge, dipped in 
ſpirit of wine, and placed at the orifice, to keep the ulcer 
warm, and to prevent the external air from entering. Some 
of theſe cannulæ have rings, whereby to keep them faſt in 
the wound; and others have holes with ribbons through 
them, to bind them down. Some are round, others oval, 
others crooked. 
There is a particular kind of cannula, formed taper-wiſe, 
with a ſkrew faſtened to one end, in manner of a cock : its 
uſe is, for the —_ of the water out of the abdomen, 
after tapping, in an aſcites, or dropſy. To this end it is in- 
ſerted into the body, through a hole near the navel ; made 
with a pointed inſtrument, and ſometimes a punch; and is 
faſtened into its place by a bandage, and guarded from any in- 
jury of the clothes, &c. by a caſe, or cover. It has this ad- 
vantage over the common tapping ; that by means thereof, 
the water is drawn out when, and in what meaſure the pa-| 
tient pleaſes. See PARACENTEsIs, and DroPsy. 
There are likewiſe a kind of copper, or iron cannulæ, for 
the more convenient application of actual cauteries : they are 
made very ſhallow, and are, in effect, little more than hoops ; 


through the aperture whereof, the actual cautery is conveyed ;| 


which, by this means, is kept from damaging the adjacent 
parts. See CAUTERY, and CAusTIC. 

CANOE, a denomination given to the little boats uſed by the 
ſavages in both Indies, as well as by the negroes in Guinea, | 
made chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow, ſometimes 
of pieces of bark faſtened together, See Boar. 

CAN ON, a perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted 

for the performance of divine ſervice, in I cathedral, or colle- 

iate church. See PREBEND. 

anaus are of no great 24.22 Paſquier obſerves, that the! 
name canon was not known before Charlemaign : at leaſt, 
the firſt we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions 
a college of canons, inſtituted by Baldwin XVI. archbiſhop 
of that city in the time of Clotharius I. Woot 
Originally canons were only prieſts, or inferior eccleſiaſtics, | 
who lived in community ; reſiding by the cathedral church, 
to aſſiſt the biſhop ; depending entirely on his will, ſupported 
by the fevenues of the biſhopric ; and living in the ſame 
houſe, as his domeſtics, or counſellors, &c. ey even in- 
herited his moveables, till the year 816 ; when this was pro- 
hibited by the council of Aix la Chapelle. By degrees, theſe 
communities of prieſts, ſhaking off their dependance, formed 
ſeparate bodies; whereof the biſhops, however, were Kill 
heads. In the Xth century, there were communities or con- 
gregations of the ſame kind, eſtabliſhed even in cities where 
there were no biſhops : theſe were called collegiates z in e- 
gard, they uſed the terms congregation and college indiftc- 

_ rently : the name chapter, now given to theſe bodies, being 

much more modern, Under the ſecond race of the French 
kings, the canonical, or collegiate life, had ſpread itſelf all 


— 


CAN 


{rom the reſt of the clergy. But they were not ve 105 
a life ſo eaſy as arg Fe 4 yet Celti'd 
They had the name can, from the Greek xa, which f 
nifies three different things, a rule, a penſion or fixed y 5 
to live on, and a catalogue or matricula, Hence, "Whig, 
they were called canons, by reaſon of the penſion or preb Þ 
(whence they are ſometimes alſo denominated 8 — 
Fratres :) others hold, they were called canons, becauſe 4 
liged to live according to the canonical rules and inſtituti, ; 
which were given them; and others, as M. de Marca he 
cauſe their names were inſerted in the matricula, or @ 
logue of the cathedral. * 
In time, the canoms freed themſelves from their rules the b. 
ſervance relaxed, and, at length, they ceaſed to live in Fo 
munity, yet ſtill formed bodies; pretending to other = 
tions belides the celebration of the common office in the 
church, yet aſſuming the rights of the reſt of the clersy . 
king themſelves a neceflary council of the biſhop ; takin 
upon them the adminiſtration of a ſee during a VACancy, ang 
the election of a biſhop to ſupply it. There are even 10 
chapters exempt from the Juri to of the biſhop, and wo: 
ing no head but their dean. After the example of cathedr 
chapters, collegiate ones alſo continued to form bodies, ae 
they had abandoned living in community, ; 
Canons, are cf various kinds ; as, | 
Cardinal CANnoNs, which are thoſe attached, and, as the Latin 
call it, incardinati to a church, as a prieſt is to a pariſh, 
Daomicellary Ca x os, were young canons, who not being in 
orders, had no right in any particular chapters, 
Expeftative CANoNs, were ſuch as without having any rere. 
nue or prebend, had the titles and dignities of can; + 
voice in the chapter, and a place in the choir ; till ſuch tine 
as a prebend ſhould fall. 
Foreign CANONs, were ſuch as did not officiate in the cms 
to which they belonged. — To theſe were oppoſed manſomary 
canons, or canons reſidentiary. | 
In a manuſcript ordinary, at Rouen, mention is made of 
canons of thirteen marks ; which, perhaps, was the rerenueof 
their canonicate, 1 
In the church, at London, were canons minor, or little c. 
nons, who officiated for the great ones. At Lucca there aue 
mitred canons, There were alſo. canons of poverty ; and ca- 
nons ad ſuccurrendum, who were made canons at the point of 
death, to partake of the prayers of the chapter, 
Lay or Honorary CaNoNs, are ſuch among the laity, à have 
been admitted, out of honour and reſpect, into ſome chap- 
ters of canons. 
Such are the counts of Anjou, in the church of St. Martin de 
Tours; the kings of France, of St. Hilary in Poictiets, &. 
the emperor, of St. Peter's, &c, | 
Canons Regular, are canons that ſtill live in community ; and 
who, like religious, have, in proceſs of time, to the practice 
of their rules, added the ſolemn profeſſion of vows, _ 
They are called Regulars, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe ca- 


time, the obſervance of the canons made as the rule of the 
clergy, for the maintenance of the ancient diſcipline. dee 
REGULAR. 

Canons ſubſiſted in their ſimplicity till the XIth, others fay 
the XIIth century, when ſome of them ſeparating from the 
community, took with them the name of canons, or act- 
phalous prieſts, becauſe they declined to live in community 
with the biſhop; and thoſe who were left, thenceforth ac- 
quired the denomination of canons regular, and adopted 
moſt of the profeſſions of the rule of St. Auguſtine, 

It is diſputed to which claſs the canons regular belong, whe- 
ther to the clergy or the religious ; both the cleric and mo- 


precedency is hotly conteſted, both between the regular cu. 
nons and the prieſts; and the regular canons, and ſimple 
monks.: the double capacity of the canons is the foundation 
of this controverſy. | 
Tertiary Canons, thoſe who had only the third part of the fe. 
venues of the canonicate. 
Charlemaign ordained, that thoſe who were admitted into the 
clerical, that is, the canonical life, ſhould be obliged to lie 
canonically, and according to the rule preſcribed them; o. 
beying their biſhops as monks do their abbot, By this means 
it was, that the ſpirit of monachiſm became introduced ini 
cathedrals; for the clerks being tied to certain rules, became 
half monks; and inſtead of applying themſelyes to the func- 
tion of the prieſthood, ſhut themſelves up in cloyſters: whence 
the houſes where they reſided took the name of monaſter's 
and were to be kept incloſed ; as appears by the ew, 
ſtatutes of Hincmar, in 874. So that there were two kin 
of monaſteries, the one for monks, the other for cans. 
Singing, in a little time, became the chief employ of an 
and it is now almoſt the whole buſineſs they have left ; lle 
biſhops looking on them as little elſe but their chaplains- 
In the VIIIth century, S. Chrodegand made a rule for the cu. 
nons, Which was received by them all, and is ſtill extant in rt 
four articles, drawn chiefly from that of St. Benedict, buts 
commodated to theclerical life. In this were preſcribed the! 


over the country; andeach cathedral had its chapter, diſtin | 


nons who abandon living in ORs and at the ſane | 


naftic ſtate being united in them. The point of priority and | 


penances, habits, Sc. There was a ſecond rule made in * 
2 1 8 
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a .f Charlemaign, by the biſhops then convened 
at the A — is Roman indiction; com- 
w_ f extracts from the fathers and councils. 

ſed 0 in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is a law or rule, either of do- 

9 r diſcipline, enacted eſpecially by a council, and con- 
2 5 the authority of the ſovereign. See Law. | 
firme re properly deciſions of matters of religion ; or regu- 
Canons are Pity and diſcipline of a church, made by coun- 
2 niet, national or provincial. 
— are the canons of the council of Nice, of Trent, &c. 
20 Council, and CANON Law. 

5 have been various collections of the canons of the eaſtern 
2 . but four principal ones, each ampler than the pre- 
cone ones. The firſt, according to Uſher, A. D. 380. con- 
ceding only thoſe of the firſt oxcumenical council, and the 
_— tc ones : they were but 164 in number. To 
3 F Dionyſius Exiguus, in the year 520, added the 50 ca- 
3 of the apoſtles, and thoſe of the other general councils. 
Th Greek canons, in this ſecond collection, end with thoſe 
gk council of Calcedon; to which are ſubjoined, thoſe 
of he council of Sardica, and the African councils, The 
: — and laſt collection comes down as low as the ſecond 
3 of Nice; and it is on this that Balſamon and Zona- 

mented. 

— 5 > goons diſpute about the apoſtolical canons, uſually 
ſcribed to St. Clement. Bellarmin, Baronius, &c. will have 
res to be genuine canon: of the apoſtles: Hincmar, De 
Marca, Beveridge, c. take them to be framed by the biſhops 
who were the apoſtles diſciples in the ſecond or third century, 
Daille, c. maintain them to have been forged b ſome he- 
retic in the ſixth century. The Greek church allow eighty- 
ge of them, and the Latin only fifty; though there are eigh- 
ty-four in the edition given of them in the Corpus Furis Ca- 
333 is alſo uſed for the authorized catalogue of the ſacred 

writings. See BIBLE. . 
The ancient canon, or catalogue of the books of the Old 
Teſtament, was made by the : rc and is ordinarily attri- 
buted to Eſdras. This is the canon allowed to have been fol- 
lowed by the primitive church, till the council of Carthage; 
and, according to St. Jerom, conſiſted of no more than 
twenty-two books ; but that council enlarged the canon very 
conſiderably, taking into it the books which we call apocry- 
hal; which the council of Trent has further enforced ; en- 
joining all theſe to be received as books of holy ſcripture, up- 

on pain of anathema, and being attainted of hereſy. 
The Romaniſts in defence of the canon, ſay, that it is the ſame 
with that of the council of Hippo, held in 393, and with that 
of the third council of Carthage, at which were preſent for- 


declared they received it from their fathers. _ 

Some of the fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpired writings into three 
claſſes, proto-canonical, deutero-canonical, and apocryphal. See 
DevTERO-CANONICAL, and APOCRYPHAL, _ 

| Paſchal Canon, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhewing the 
day of Eaſter, and the other feaſts depending on it, for a 
cycle of nineteen years. 


he Paſchal canon is ſuppoſed to be the calculation of Euſebius 


Nice. See EAST ER, FEAST, CYCLE, &c. 

Canon, in monaſtic orders, a book wherein the religious of 
every convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules of their or- 
der, frequently read among them as their local Statutes. See 
the articles, Monx, OrDER, Cc. 


tution of their order, See RULE. 
The canon differed from the miſſale, martyrologium, and necro- 


Canox, again, is uſed for the catalogue of ſaints acknowledged 
and canonized in the Romiſh church. See Sa Id r, and Ca- 
NONIZATION, 
Canon is alſo uſed, by way of excellence in the Romiſh church 

tor the ſecret words of the maſs, from the preface to the pater ; 
in the middle of which the prieſt conſecrates the hoſt. dee 
Mass. The common opinion is, that the canon of maſs 
commences with Te igitur, &c. The people are to be on 
their knees, hearing the canon ; and are to rehearſe it to 
themſelves, fo as not to be heard. f 

The canon is by ſome pretended to have been put into this pre- 
ſent form by St. Jerom, by order of pope Sircius. Others 
aſeribe it to pope Sircius, who lived towards the cloſe of the 
tvurth century, The council of Trent declare the canon of the 
maſs to have been framed by the church; and to be compoſed 
of the words of Jeſus Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and the firſt popes. 
ANON, in the ancient mufic, is a rule or method of determin- 
ing the intervals of notes. See INTERVAL. 

tolemy, rejecting the Ariſtoxenian way of meaſuring the in- 
tervals in muſic, by the magnitude of a tone, (which was ſup- 
poled to be formed by the difference between a diapente and 
r Giateſſeron) thought that muſical intervals ſhould be diſtin- 
Suiſhed, according to the ratio's or proportions. which the 


Conſidered according to their degree of acuteneſs or — 
which, before Ariſtoxenus, was the old Pythagorean way. He 
Vo I. I, Ne XXIV. : 


ty-ſeven biſhops, and among the reſt, St. Auguſtine ; who 


of Cæſarea, and to have been done by order of the council of | 


This was alſo called regula, as containing the rule and inſti- 


logium, See Mis8AL, MARTYROLOGY, and NECROLOGY. | 


| 


ſounds terminating thoſe intervals bear to one another, when | 


Artificial Caxon of 


therefore made the diapaſon conſiſt in a double ratio ; the di- 
apente in a ſeſquialterate; the diateſſeron, in a ſeſquitertian; 
and the tone itſelf in a ſeſquioctave; and all the other inter- 
vals, according to the proportion of the ſounds that terini- 
nate them: wherefore, taking the canon, (as it is called) for 
a determinate line of any length, he ſhews how tis nen is 
to be cut accordingly, 0 that it may repreſen: the r-ſpeCtive 
intervals: and this method anſwers exactly to experiment, in 
the different lengths of muſical chords. From Lis canon, 
Ptolemy and his followers have been called canonici ; as thoſe 
of Ariſtoxenus were called myfici. See Mus1c. 


CANON, in geometry and algebra, a general rule for the ſolu- 


tion of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent inquiry, 
Thus every laſt ſtep of an equation is a canon; and, if turned 
into words, becomes a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the ſame 
nature with that propoſed, See EQ AT TON. 


Natural CNN of Triangles, is a table of fines, tangents, and 


ſecants together: ſo called, becauſe ſerving principally for 
the ſolution of —_— See TRIANGLE. 

Triangles, is a table wherein the logarithm; 
of fines and tangents are laid down. See Sine, TANGENT, 
and LOGARITHM, 


CAxox Law, a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, deci- 


ſions, and maxims, taken partly from ſcripture, partly from 
the ancient councils, and partly from the decrees of popes, 
and the reports and ſayings of the primitive fathers, whereby 
all matters of polity in the Romith church are regulated, See 
Law, and PoLIT v. 
The canon law that obtained throughout the weſt, till the 
twelfth century, was the collection of canons made by Diony- 
ſius Exiguus in 520; the capitularies of Charlemaign, and 
the decrees of the popes, from Sircius to Anaſtaſius, No re- 
5 was had to any thing not compriſed in theſe; and the 
rench ſtill maintain the rights of the Gallican church to 


conſiſt in their not being obliged to admit any thing elſe, 


but to be at liberty to reject all innovations made in the ca- 
nonical juriſprudence ſince that compilation, as well as all 
papal decrees before Sircius, | 

ndeed, between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the can 
law was mixed and confounded with the papal decrees, from 
ot, Clement to Sircius; which till then had been unknown : 
this gave occaſion to a new reform, or body of the canon law z 
which is the collection ſtill extant, under the title of the con- 
cordance of the diſcording canons, made in 1151, by Gratian a 
Benedictin monk, from texts of ſcripture, councils,and ſenti- 
ments of the fathers, in the ſeveral points of eccleſiaſtical polity. 
This work he divided according to the order of matters, not 
of times and councils, as had been done before: ſo that upon 
the appearance of this, all the ancient collections immediate- 
ly ſunk.—It is divided into three parts: the firſt into an 
hundred and eight diſtinctions; the ſecond into thirty-ſix 
cauſes, and the third into five diſtinct parts: the ſecond part 
of the canon law conſiſts of the decrees of the popes, from 
1150, to pope Gregory IX. in 1229. | 


In 1297, pope Boniface continued the papal decrees as far 2 


his time: this part the French make particular exception to, 
by reaſon of that pope's differences with their king Philip the 
fair. To theſe pope John XXII. added the Cæmentines, or 
the five books of the conſtitutions of his predeceſſor Clement 
V. And to all theſe were after added, twenty conſtitutions 
of the ſaid pope John, called the extravagantes; and ſome 
other conſtitutions of his ſucceſſors. 

All theſe compoſe the body, or corpus of the canon law ; 
which, including the comments, makes three volumes in fo- 
lio ; the rule and meaſure of church government : indeed, 
with us, ſince the reformation, the canon law has been much 
abridged and reſtrained ; only ſo much of it obtaining, as is 
confifient with the common and ſtatute laws of the realm, 
and the doctrine of the eftabliſhed church. See Common 
Law, STATUTE, Oe. 


CANONESS, in the Romiſh church, a waman who enjoys 


a prebend, affixed, by the foundation to maids ; without be- 
ing obliged to renounce the world, or make any vows. 

There are few of theſe, except in Flanders and Germa- 
ny : they are rather looked upon as a ſeminary and retreat of 
852 for marriage, than an engagement for the ſervice of 


CANON ESSES of St. Auguſtine, or Regular CAN oN ESS Es, are a 


kind of religious, who follow the rules of St. Auguſtine ; of 
which there are various congregations. See AUGUSTINS, 


CANONIZATIONS, a declaration of the pope, where- 


by, after a great deal of ſolemnity, he enters into the lift of 

ſaints, ſome perſon who has lived an exemplary life, and 
wrought miracles. See SAINT, and MIiRacLEs. 

| he word canonization ſeems to be of later origin than the 

thing z there being no inſtance of the uſe of the word before 

the twelfth century, whereas St. Uldaricus was canonized in 

the tenth. The name is formed from canon; in regard the 

rimitive canonizations were only orders of the popes, or 

iſhops, whereby perſons eminent for piety, Oe. were in- 

| ſertel in the canon of the maſs, that they might be com- 

memorated in the ſervice : for that in thoſe days, the uſe of 

_ martyrologies was unknown in the church. See MagTYR, 

and MakTYROLOGY-. 1 1 

Mabillon diſtinguiſhes two kinds of canonization ; a general, 

9 2 E | 


and 


CAN 


and particular, the firſt made by a general council, or a pope z 
the ſecond, by a biſhop, a particular church, or a provincial 
council. 

There are inſtances likewiſe of canonizations, at leaſt of ſome- 
thing very like them, by abbots. : 
At firſt, only martyrs were canonized ; by degrees they came 
to confeſſors, &c, Zee MART YR, Gc. It is diſputed whe- 
ther martyrdom do not ſupply the want of miracles ? 
Canonization anciently conſiſted in inſerting the faint's name 
in the ſacred diptychs, or canon of ſaints; in appointing a 
proper office for invoking him, and erecting churches under 
his invocation, with altars for maſs to be celebrated on ; ta- 
king up the body from the place of its firſt burial, and the like 
ceremonies : by degrees, other formalities were added ; pro- 
ceſſions made with the ſaint's image in triumph; the day of 
his death is declared a feaſt : and to render the thing till 
more ſolemn, Honorius III. in 1225, added ſeveral days in- 
dulgence to a canonization. | 

It is a great diſpute among the learned, when the right of 
canonization, which it is owned was anciently common to or- 
dinaries, eſpecially metropolitans and princes, with the pope, 
became firſt peculiar to the pope. Some ſay, Alexander III. 


made this reſerve to the holy ſee. The Jeſuits of Antwerp in| 


their Propylæum, aſſert, it was not eſtabliſhed till two or 
three ages ago; and then by a mere cuſtom, which paſſed ta- 
citly into a law; which appears not to have been generally 
received in the tenth and eleventh centuries. This, however, 
is pretty certain, that it was generally allowed before pope 
Alexander III ; the archbiſhop of Vienne in France, and his 
ſuffragans, acknowledge it in an authentic manner in the year 
1231, by a letter written to Gregory IX. deſiring him to ca- 
nonize Stephen, biſhop of Die, who died in 1208. Quia nemo, 
ſay they, quantalibet meritorum præregativa polleat, ab eccleſia 
dei pro ſancto habendus, aut venerandus eſt, niſi prius per ſedem 
apoſtolicam ejus ſanctitas fuerit approbata. The term canon- 
zation takes its riſe from the cuſtom of inſerting the names of 
the ſaints in the canon of the maſs, as aboveſaid, before there 
were any martyrologies in the church. See MART YROL OG. 

CANONRY, or Ganontcary, the benefice filled by a 

canon, 
Canonicate is diſtinguiſhed from prebend, in that the prebend 
may ſubfiſt without the canonicate, whereas the canonicate is 
inſeparable from the prebend. It is to the canonicate, not to 
the prebend; that the right of ſuffrages and other privileges 
are annexed. See PREBEND. 

CANTALIVERS, in building, pieces of wood framed 

into the front, or ſides of a houſe, to ſuſtain the mouldings 
and eaves over it. 
Cantalivers are the ſame with modillions, except that the for- 
mer are plain, and the latter carved, They are both a kind of 
cartouſes ſet at equal diſtances under the corona of the cor- 
nice of a building. See Mopi1LL1ow ; ſee alſo Cornice, 
and CORONA, | 

CANTALIVER-CORNICE, is a cornice with cantalivers or 
modillions under it. See CANTALIVERS. 

CANTATA, in muſic, a ſort of ſong, or compoſition, 
intermixed with recitativos, airs, and variety of motions : 
ordinarily intended for a fingle voice, with a thorough baſs ; 
ſometimes for two, three, or more voices, with on@#or more 
violins, or other inſtruments, See SoNG. | 


The cantata paſſed from Italy into France, and thence to us: 


it has ſomething in it extremely fantaſtical and capricious, 
and ſeems only to pleaſe by its novelty. The word is Italian, 
where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 

CANTHARIDES*, Kzgts, in medicine, a kind of 
poiſonous inſets, with ay. and feet like flies ; much uſed 
as an epiſpaſtic for the railing of bliſters, See EpispAs- 

Tic, and BLISTER. | 

The word js formed from cantharus, the name of a ſort of 


beetle, called alſo carabæus venenoſus, of which the cantha- 
rides are ſuppoſed a ſpecies. | 


Canthariges, called alſo Spaniſh flies, though they ought rather | 


to be denominated Spaniſh beetles, are formed of a kind of 
little worms, hatched on wheat, the leaves of the poplar, &c. 
There are various kinds of cantharides, but all of a yellow 
golden hue ; the beſt are thoſe which appear with Ac ent 
colours, having yellow lines running acroſs their wings; thick, 
and freſh, They are killed by expoſing them over a very 
ſtrong vinegar, which is made to boil for that purpoſe ; after 
which they are dried, and may be preſerved a year or two. 
Cantharides are yay ſharp and corroſive, abounding with a 
ſubtile, cauſtic, volatile ſalt; whereby they become exceed- 
ingly injurious to the bladder, fo as to ulcerate it, even when 
applied externally, if ſuffered to lie on too long, They are 
much commended in fevers, as they raiſe and ſtrengthen a 
low trembling pulſe, give relief in delirious ravings, ſopori- 
ferous ſtupors, loſs of reaſon, Sc. (the common ſymptoms of 
high and dangerous fevers) reduce continual fevers to regular 
and diſtinct remiſſions; and ſo make way for the bark: 
cleanſe and open the obſtructed glands, and lymphatics ; 
bring on critical ſweats, Ec. 

Dr. Morgan accounts for theſe effects of cantharides thus: 


„The ſubtile and volatile pungent parts of which the can- | 


e tharides conſiſt, being carried into the blood, and paſfing 
I 


ce with the lymph or ſerum into the glandular pi 
by dilſolving, attenuating, and — the litt 
« ſions of the lymph; and by ſtimulating the nervous 
« the veſſels, throw off their ſtagnant viſcidities Ark 
.«< reſtore the circulation and free drain of lymph abs 
<<. arteries to the veins z cleanſe the expurgatory glands 
« bring on critical ſweats, and urines. Thus the extre 6 
40 . . : mely 
ſubtile, active, and pungent volatile falts, derived from ü 
© cantharides, purge the glands and lymphatics univerſal] * 
© much after the ſame manner as common cathartics bolt 
&« outs.” Philoſoph. Princip. of Medicine, p. 304. 
Cantharides are ſeldom uſed internally: in the Phil 
Tranſa&. indeed, we have inſtances of their internal 20 
cation, and that with ſucceſs, by Mr. Yonge, in dropſical af 
other caſes ; ſometimes mixed with camphor, and ſomein 
without; only well waſhed down with large draughts of l 
ſet, ptiſan, emulſions, or the like, The form wherein b. 
tells us he uſes to adminiſter this fiery inſect, is that of 2 fof 
pill, or bolus, compoſed of three cantharides præpar. Tr 
Myrrha fs. Sem. Amei. gr. vi. Rob. Cynesb, q. I. This 1 
ſtubborn ſuppreſſions of the menſes and lochia, in diffcu 
childbirth, and retention of the ſecundines, he finds dos 
wonders : he adds, that the heat or pain it occaſions in te 
neck of the bladder, is much ſhort of what he has an hu. 
dred times ſeen, and ſometimes felt, from the application 
an epiſpaſtic to the back. 
But their principal uſe is in veſicatories, to raiſe bliſter; on 
the ſkin ; and by that means to turn off and diſcharge fon: 
flux of ill humours. See VESICATORY. 
Cantharides are ſometimesapplied to the temples for the tooth. 
ach: the farriers uſe them in ſeveral diſeaſes of horſes, The 
muſt be choſen new, dry, and whole: they will not keep a- 
bove two years, without mouldring into a duſt, of no uſe, 
CANTHUS, in anatomy, a corner, or angle of the ee; 
formed by the commiſſure or joining of the upper and loye: 
eye-lids. See EYE. | | 
That corner next the noſe, is called the great, inner, and dime. 
flic canthus ; and by ſome phyſicians the fountain.—Theother, 
towards the temples, is called the little, or external canthy, 
CanTHus, in chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel ; or that part of the 
mouth of a veſſel, which is a little hollowed, or depreſled, for 
the eaſy pouring off a liquor. 
Hence, to pour by decantation, 1s to pour through that place, 
See DECANTATION, 
CANTON“, a quarter of a city, conſidered as ſeparated 
and detached from the reſt. See QUARTER, 
* The word ſeems formed from the Italian cantone, a ſquare 
| ſtone, or corner ſtone. 
CAN ro is more frequently uſed for a ſmall country, or di- 
ſtrict under its ſeparate government. 
Such are the thirteen Swiſs cantons ; each of which forms a fe- 
public apart; but are all leagued together: and conſtitute 
what is called the Helvetic body, or commonwealth of the 
Swiſſes. ü = 
CANTON, in heraldry, is one of the nine honourable ordinz-, 
ries: being a ſquare portion of the eſcutcheon parted irom 
the reſt. | 
It has not any fixed proportion; though regularly it ſhouldde 
leſs than a quarter: it is often only a ninth part, and uſed # 
an addition, or difference, frequently to expreſs baltardy. 
The canton is ſometimes placed at the right corner, and ſome- 
times at the left; in which latter caſe, it is called a canton þ- 
niſter. Its form is expreſſed in Tab. Herald. fig. 12.—Hebear 
ermin, a canton argent, charged with a cheveron gl. 
CANTON, is alſo uſed for the ſpaces left between the branches 
of a croſs or ſaltier. þ | 
CANTONED, is uſed in architecture, when the corner. 
of a building is adorned: with a pilaſter, an angular column, 
ruſtick quoins, or any thing that projects beyond the naked 
of the wall. | [4 a 
CANTON ED, CANTON NEU, or CAN TONIZZ ED, in heraldry, 


are filled up with any pieces. He bears gules, a crols argent 
cantoned with four ſcollop ſhells. | 
The word is alſo uſed when there are little pieces in the c 
tons, or ſpaces of any principal figure of an eſcutcheon. 
Thus the ſaltier of Lenox is cantoned with four roſes. 
CANVAS, or CAN vAss, a coarſe oft of hen Ooh 1 J 
woven open, and regularly, in little ſquares 3 1ervin ; 
vers Jomeſtic purpoſes ; — eſpecially for the ground of tape 
ſtry work, and painting. See CLoTH, and LINEN: g 
Canvas, is alſo uſed, among the French, for the model, 2 1 
words, whereon an air, or piece of muſic is compoſe 5 
iven to a poet to regulate and finiſh. The canvas of 8 10 
is certain notes of the compoſer, which ſhew the pe be 
meaſure of the verſes he is to make. Thus, Du Lot as 
has canvas for ten ſonnets againſt the mules. 
CAP, a garment ſerving to cover the head, and m 
of the 3 thereof. See HR Ao. | 2 
The ra of caps and hats, is referred to the year 14490 : 
firſt ſeen in theſe parts of the world being at the 1 by 
Charles VII. into Nee from that time they * that 
little and little, to take place of the hoods, or chaperoe'; inder 


had been uſed till then. M. le Gendre, indeed, 899" ck; 


is when the four cantons, or ſpaces round a croſs, or ſaltier, 
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began, fays he, under Charles V. to let fall the 
e hood upon the ſhoulders, and to cover the head 
bonnet : when this cap was of velvet, they 


when of wool, ſimply bonnet : the firſt was 
laced, the latter had no ornament, beſides two horns, raiſed 
accu; 


back; th 
angles of pd 
with a cap, or 


called it mart!e7 5 


height, one of which ſerved in covering and un- 
None but kings, princes, and knights, were al- 
uſe of the mortier. See MoRTIER. 
as the head-dreſs of the clergy and graduates. Paſ- 
that it was anciently a part of the hood wore by 
f the robe ; the ſkirts whereof being cut off, as an 
left the round cap an — commodious cover 
which round cap being afterwards aſſumed by 
e, thoſe of the gown changed it for a ſquare one, 
* por by a Pe called Patrouillet x He adds, 
that the giving of the oy to the ſtudents in the univerſities, 
was to denote that they ad acquired full liberty, and were no 
longer ſubject to the rod of their ſuperiors ; in imitation of 
the ancient Romans, who gave a pileus, or cap, to their ſlaves, 
in the ceremony of 9 free: whence the proverb, 
wocare ſervos ad pileum. ence, alſo, on medals, the cap is 
the ſymbol of liberty, whom they repreſent holding a cap in 
her right hand, by the point. ; 
The Chineſe have not the uſe of the hat, like us ; but wear 
a cap of a peculiar ſtructure, which the laws of civility will 
not allow them to put off; it is different for the different 
ſeaſons of the year: that uſed in ſummer, is in form of a cone, 
ending at top in a point. It is made of a very beautiful kind 
of mat, much valued in that country, and lined with fatin ; 
to this is added, at top, a large lock of red ſilk, which falls 
all around as low as the bottom: ſo that, in walking, the ſilk 
Aucuating regularly on all ſides, makes a graceful appear- 
ance: ſometimes, inſtead of ſilk, they uſe a kind of bright 
red hair, the luſtre whereof no weather effaces. In winter 
they wear a pluſh cap, bordered with martlet's or fox's ſkin ; 
the reſt like thoſe for the ſummer. Nothing can be neater 
than theſe caps; they are frequently ſold for eight or ten 
crowns: but they are ſo ſhort that the ears are expoſed. Sce 
'TuxBan, See alſo HAT. 
$quare- Cae.—The cap, or bonnet, is a mark, or ornament of 
certain characters: Thus churchmen, and the members of u- 
niverſities, ſtudents in law, phyſic, &c. as well as graduates, 
wear ſpuare caps. In moſt univerſities, doctors are diſtinguiſh. 
ed by peculiar caps, given them in aſſuming the doctorate. 
Wickliff calls the canons of his time 1 from their 
ſquare caps, Paſquier obſerves, that in his time, the caps 
wore by the churchmen, &c. were calPd ſquare caps; though 
in effect, they were round, yellow caps. 
The cap is ſometimes alſo uſed as a mark of infamy : in Italy, 
the Jews are diſtinguiſhed by a yellow cap; at Lucca by an 
orange one. 
obligedever after to wear a green cap, to prevent people from 
being impoſed on in any future commerce, By ſeveral arrets 
in 1584, 1622, 1628, 1688, it was decreed, that if they 
were at any time found without their green cap, their pro- 
tection ſhould be null, and their creditors impowered to caſt 
them into priſon ; but the thing is not now executed. See 
BaxnxRuPT, | 
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upper end of a maſt, having a round hole to receive the maſt. 


thoſe of the lower maſts do in the ſteps. 

I, 3.21, 58. 

the article MAsT. 

Pri;/t's-Cap, in fortification, See Bom NET @ Pretre. 

CAPACITY, ina general ſenſe 
to retain, or hold any thing. 


Our law allows the king two capacit 


in the latter, 
like. 


ing laid over an horſe; eſpecially a ſumpter, or horſe of ſtate 


head, 


* 


; horſes were covered in battel. 
CAPE, in geography, a head-land ; or a piec | 
out beyond the reſt, into the ſea. See HEAD-LAND. 


nee; 


that if] 
Caps 


lo termed, from 
or end of it. 


and. See PROMONTORY, CHERSONESUS, Ec. 


their effect are a 


able: thou 
th 


In France, thoſe who had been bankrupts, were 


Car, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the head, or 


By theſe caps, the top - maſts, and top · gallant- maſts, are kept 
ſteady and firm in the treſſel- trees, where their feet ſtand; as 
See Tab. Ship. fg. 

76. 101. 113. 143. and fig. 1. n. 15. See alſo 


„an aptitude, or diſpoſition 


Dur la: ies, a natural, and a poli- 
tical; in the firſt, he may purchaſe lands to him, and his heirs; 
to him and his ſucceſſors.— The clergy have the 


CAPARASO N *, or cee the covering, or cloath-' 
*The word is Spaniſh, being an augmentative of cape, caput, 
Anciently, caparaſens were a kind of iroh armour, wherewith 
gor land running 
Sicily was called by the ancients tyinacria, by reaſon of its three 
capes, or promontories, repreſented on medals, by three men's 


legs joined together at the head of the thigh, and bent in the 
which pretty nearly reſembles the triangular figure of 


»in law, a writ touching plea of lands and tenements ; 
the word which carries the chief intention 


Cape, is of two kinds, the magnum and arvum - which in 
alike, as tothe taking hold of things immove- 
gh in certain circumſtances they differ; 19, In that 
© cape magnum, or grand cape lies before; and the cape 


CAP 


ſummons's the defendant to anſwer to the d 


to the demandant : cape pardum only to the default, It 1s 


called pepit cape, not becaule of its fina!l force; but becauſa 
contained in few words, 


efault ; and beſide: 


CAPE magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. brey, “ Where 4 


ee leg brought a precipe quod reddat of a thing that 
5 pm ie 2 ca Of land, and the tenant makes default of the 
; 1 "ag ee in the original writ ; then this writ ſhall 
a2 78 xray. Jen —_ m Lr ee his hands: and 
e d. r 1 17 
« he loſes his land.“ F 
CAPE parvum, or petit cape, is thus defined, ibid.“ Where the 
** tenant is ſummoned in plea of land, and comes at the 
** ſummons, and his appearance is recorded; and at the day 
given him, prays the view; and having it granted, makes 
default: then ſhall this writ iflue for the king, Ce.“ 
CAPE ad valentiam, a ſpecies of cape magnum, ſo called from the 
end to which it tends: It is thus deſcribed, << Where I am 
a impleaded of lands, and I vouch to warrant another, a- 
% gainſt whom the ſummons ad warrantandum hath been a- 
„ warded, and the ſheriff comes not at the day given ; then; 
&« if the defendant recover againſt me; I ſhall have a writ a- 
* gainſt the vouchee ; and ſhall recover ſo much in value of 
the lands of the vouchee if he has ſo much: otherwiſe, I 
„ ſhall have execution of ſuch lands and tenements as deſcend 
to him in fee; or, if he purchaſe afterwards; I ſhall have 
* a re-ſummons againſt him: and if he can ſay nothing, I 
“ ſhall recover the value.“ 
CAPELLA, in aſtronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude, in the left or preceding ſhoulder of Auriga. 
In Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues, it is the third in order 
of that conſtellation, In the Britannic catalogue, the four- 
teenth : Its longitude is 179, 31/, 41”; its latitude 22%, 
51/, 47% Sec AURIGA.. 
CAPE R, CayPaRis; the bud or bloſſom of a ſhrub of the 
ſame name, gathered green, ere it expand into a lower ; dried 
in a dark place, till withered, then infuſed in vinegar ; to 
which, at laſt, ſalt is added: after which, it is put up in 
barrels to be uſed as a pickle, chiefly in ſauces; and ſometimes 
alſo in medicine, as being very aperitive, and entering certain 
compolitions for diſeaſes of the ſpleen. 
All the capers throughout Europe, are brought from about 
Toulon, in France; except ſome ſmall ſalt capers from Ma- 
jorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. 
The bark of the caper- tree, when dried, is preſcribed by the 
French os in oppilations of the ſpleen. | 
CAPHAR, atoll, or duty, impoſed by the Turks ori the 
Chriſtian merchants, who carry or ſend merchandizes from 
Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 
The caphar was firſt ſettled by the Chriſtians themſelves when 
maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of troops and forces, 
poſted in the more difficult paſſes, to watch the Arabs, and 
prevent their pillages. But the Turks, who have continued, 
and even raiſed the toll, abuſe it; exacting arbitrary ſums of 
the Chriſtian merchants and travellers, on pretence of guard- 
ing them from the Arabs ; with whom they yet frequently 
keep an underſtanding, and even favour their robberies. 
CAPHURA, KaÞvex, the ſame with camphor. See the ar- 
ticle CAurHOR. | 
CAPI-AGA, or Cari-Acass1, a Turkiſh officer, who is 
governor of the gates of the Seraglio; or grand matter of the 
Seraglio. See SERAGLIO, | 
The capi-aga is the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs: 
he is always near the perſon of the grand ſignior: he in- 
troduces ambaſſadors to their audience: no body enters, or 
oes out of the grand ſignior's apartment but by his means. 
His office gives him the privilege of wearing the turban 
in the'Seraglio, and to go every where on horſeback. He ac- 
companies the grand ſignior to the apartment of the ſultana's, 
but ſtops at the door without entering. His appointment 
is very moderate; the grand fignior bears the expence of 
his table, and allows him at the rate of about ſixty French 
livres per day: but his office brings him in abundance of 
preſents ; no affair of conſequence coming to the emperor's 
knowledge without paſſing through his hand. The capi- 
aga cannot be baſhaw when he quits his poſt. See AGA. 
CAPIAS, a writ or proceſs, which is of two ſorts ; one be- 
fore judgment, called capias ad reſpondendum ; granted in an 
action perſonal, when the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diſ- 
tres, returns, Nihil habet in balliva naſtra. ; 
The other is a writ of execution after judgment; which is 
alſo of various kinds; as, capias ad ſatisfaciendum, capias pro 
fine, capias utlagatum, GW. f : 
CAPIAS ad ſatisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after judgment; 
lying where a man recovers in an action perſonal, as for debt, 
| damage, Se. in which caſes, this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, 
commanding him to take the body of him againſt whom the 
debt is recovered ; who is to be wy in priſon til] he make 
ſatisfaction. . oni . 
CAPIAS conductos ad proficiſcendum, an original writ, which lies, 
by the common law, againſt any ſoldier who has covenanted to 
ſerve the king in war, and appears not at the time and place 
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parvum, or petit cape, after appearance. 2%. Cape magnum 
a ; s | Lb 4%. EY. +1 


ants at arms, 
| ro 


f ; appointed, It is directed to two of the king's ſerje 


* 


CaPilLLARY, or CAPILLACEOUS plants, a ſpecies of plants, 


C AP 


to arreſt and take him wherever he may be found ; and to 
Bring him coram concilio naſtro, with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. 
CaPias pro fine, is where one being by judgment fined to 
the king, upon ſome offence againſt a Laas, does not diſ- 
charge it according to the judgment: by this writ, there- 
fore, his body is to be taken, and committed to priſon till 
he pay the fine, 

CaPlas Utlagatum, a writ which lies againſt one outlawed-upon 
any action, perſonal or criminal ; by which the ſheriff is order- 
ed to apprehend the party outlawed, for not appearing on the 
exigent, and keep him in ſafe cuſtody till the day of return; 
when he is to preſent him to the court, to be there further 

ordered for his contempt. See OUTLAWRY. 

CAPIGI, a porter, or door-keeper of the Turkiſh Seraglio. 
There are about five hundred capigis; or porters in the Se- 
raglio, divided into two companies ; one conſiſting of three 
hundred, under a chief called capigi-baſſa : who has a ſtipend 
of three ducats per day: the other conſiſts of two hundred, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of cuccicapigi; and their chief 
cuccicapigi-baſſa, who has two ducats, The capigis have 
from ſeven to fifteen aſpers per day; ſome more, others 
leſs. Their buſineſs is td aſſiſt the | Dane ws in the guard: 
of the firſt and ſecond gate of the Seraglio: ſometimes 
all together; as when the Turk holds a general council, 
receives an embaſſador, or goes to the moſque; and ſome- 
times only in part; being ranged on either ſide, to pre- 
vent people entering with arms, any tumults being made, 
&c. The word, in its original, ſignifies gate. See SE- 
RAGLIO. | 

CAPILLAMENT, literally ſignifies hair; along res of 
the Latin capillus, or caput; q. d. hair of the head. See HAIR. 
Hence alſo the word is figuratively applied to ſeveral things, 


which, on account of their length, and fineneſs, reſemble] 


hairs : as, 

CAPILLAMENTS of the Nerves, the fine fibres, or filaments, 
whereof the nerves are compoſed. See NERRVE, and FIBRE. 
c Ts not viſion performed chiefly by the vibrations of this me- 
dium, excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light; 
« and propagated through the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform 
e capillaments of the optic nerves, to the ſenforium ?” Newt. 
Opt. p. 328. See FiBRE, andNERvE. 

CAPILLAMENTS, in botany, more uſually called famina, are 
thoſe ſmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the middle of 
the flower; and are headed with little knobs, called apices. 
See STAMINA, and APICES. 

CAPILLARY, of the Latin capillus, a hair; is applied to 
ſeveral things, to intimate their exceeding ſmallneſs, fineneſs, 
Sc. reſembling that of a hair. | | 

CarilLary eels, in anatomy, are the leaſt, minuteſt, in- 
ſenſible ramifications of the veins and arteries ; which, when 
cut, or broke, yield but very little blood. See VEIx, and 
ARTERY. | | | 8 
The capillary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer than 
hairs: they are beſt compared to cobwebs, and are ſometimes 
called evaneſcent veſſels. See INxoscuLATION, CIRCULA- 
TION, c. | 

thus denominated from their form, and manner of growth, 
as having no principal ſtalk, or ftem, with branches, c. 
ſhooting out of the ſame ; but growing from the ground, like 
hairs from the head : and bearing their ſeed in little tufts, or 
prominencies, on the backſide of their leaves. 
The principal of theſe, is the capillus veneris, or adianthum ; 
from which the reſt take their name. See PLANT. 
The capillaries are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with an undivided 
leaf, as the hemionitis, and the phyllitis : thoſe with a ſingly 
divided leaf, and which have the leaf either cut, or jagged 
in, but not divided into pinnz, clear home to the main 
rib z as, polypodium, lonchitis, ſcolopendria, adianthum, and 
acroſtichonthal. Or elſe the leaf divided quite home to the 
rib, and hanging like pinnæ; as the chamafelix marina, 
and the trichomanes : thoſe which have the leaf doubly di- 
vided, or at leaſt once ſubdivided, the firſt diviſion being 
into branches, and the ſecond into pinnæ; as the hemi- 
onites multifida, the filix mas, filix paluſtris, filix ſaxati- 
lis. Laſtly, thoſe which have the leaf trebly divided, or 
thrice ſubdivided ; firſt into branches, then into little twigs, 
and after this into pinnz ; ſuch are, the filix ſcandens of Bra- 
ul, the filix florida, or oſmunda regalis ; the filix mas ramoſa, 
the filix foemina vulgaris, the adianthum album floridum, and 
the dryopteris nigra. 2 FRA” 


All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in| - 


the making of ſyrups ; to which, wonderful virtues are attri- 
buted. But, in effect, only the capillary of Montpelier, 
adianthum album Monſpelienſe, and that of Canada, adian- 
thum album Canadenſe, are regularly uſed for that purpoſe :: 
the reſt only ſerve to counterfeit them. r 
The ancients thought that the capillaries were all without ſeed; 
and ſome of the moderns, particularly Dodonzus, have given 
into the opinion. But Bauhine, and other of the more accu- 
rate obſervers, maintain they have all their ſeed. Cæſius ſays, 
he has ſeen them with a microſcope: ſince him, Mr. W. Cole 
has obſerved them with ſtill more curioſity ; he tells us, the 


grain of common ſand, in others much leſs ; yet o. \ 
them contain about one hundred ſeeds. Seed St xy me. of 
CariLLARY Tubes, in phyſics, are little pipes, whoſe £ 
are the narroweſt poſſible; not ſuch, whoſe diameters d, 
exceed that of a common hair; for none ſuch can he n. 
the uſual diameter of capillary tubes, is a half, third, or ak | 
of a line: though Dr. Hook aſſures us, he drew tubes in th now com 
flame ofa lamp much ſmaller, as fine almoſt as parry capital ffs 
See I'UBE, | ©, the gene 
The Aſcent of Water, &c. in CAPILLARY Tubes, is  f = The po" 


phznomenon which has long embaraſſed the philoſ, Ra to increa 
one end of a ſmall tube, — at both ends, — — it 4 which er 
water, and the liquor within the tube will riſe to ſome fenſh, Carr Ar. 
height above the external ſurface: or, immerge two or m tal pas 
tubes in the ſame fluid, one of them a capillary one, and the 3 
other conſiderably larger; the water will aſcend conſigergy 1 
higher in the capillary tube than the other; and this in ti wo. Fr 
ciprocal ratio of the diameters of the tubes, OY They ig 
This effect, authors have commonly imputed to the une lapis _ 
qual preſſure of the air in unequal tubes. The air, {ay the : WE Carita : 
conſiſts of ramoſe, ſpongy parts, intermingled and aha ee 
ſed among each other: now, a column of ſuch air bei wee S 
ſuppoſed perpendicularly incumbent on the canal of ; {mal their 1 8 
capillary tube; part of the preſſure of the column vil my py 
be ſpent on the ſides, or ſurface of the tube; fo that the column Sar r 
will not act with its whole weight on the ſubjacent fluid, bu pl ur 
will loſe a greater or leſs proportion of its weight, e 925 pan 
diameter of the tube is the ſmaller. But this ſolution i C 7 
deſtroyed, by the experiment's ſucceeding in vacus, a; wel 85 Co 
as in open air. | Carta: 
Others, as Mr. Haukſbee, Sc. have recourſe to the atttadtion p Ailin 
of the annuli of the concave ſurface of the tube ; to which The * 
opinion Dr. Morgan ſubſcribes: Part of the gravity of 1 aer. 
the water in the tube, ſays that author, being taken af 5 is 
ce by the attractive power of the internal concave ſurſec L.-.odern 
of the glaſs; the fluid within the tube; by the exter- Tuſcan C 
„ nal greater weight or preſſure, muſt aſcend fo far, 2 to SS 


do not 


* compenſate for this diminution of gravity by the attrac- 

tion of the glaſs. He adds, that * — of attrac- 8 
tion in tubes, is in a reciprocal ratio of the diameters; h belong 
< leflening the ſaid diameter, or by ſuppoſing the tubes {ill The cl 
„ ſmaller and ſmaller, water, or any other fluid, may be the D. 
thus raiſed to any aſſignable height.” Phil. Princ, of Me- and he 
dicine, p. 88, &c. 1 ; annult 
But this author is ſomewhat overſeen : for ſince in every Indee: 
capillary tube, the height to which the water will ſponta- capita 
neouſly aſcend, is reciprocally as the diameter of the tube ; Vitru 
it follows, that æhe ſurface containing the ſuſpended wa- F theo 
ter is always a given quantity. But the column of water thec 
ſuſpended in every tube, is as the diameter of the tube: neck 
therefore, if the attraction of the containing ſurface be the of the 
cauſe of the water's ſuſpenſion, it will follow, that equal The 
cauſes produce unequal effects; which is abſurd. And, 2. VIZ, 
gain, not only his ſolution, but his phenomenon alfo | to tha 
ſtretched too far: for it is not in all fluids the phæno- the m 
menon obtains; but in mercury the very contrary is found: Deric C 
the fluid in a tube, not riſing ſo high as the level of that comn 
in the veſſel; and the defect being found the greater as the mem 
tube is ſmaller. | the T 
We muſt, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin's ſolution of this phz- the al 
nomenon, which is well ſupported by experiments; © The Auth 
<< ſuſpenſion of the water, on that gentleman's ſyſtem, i dio, 
*< owing to the attraction of the periphery of the concave and i 
ſurface of the tube, to which the upper ſurface of the wa | The 
<< ter is contiguous and adheres.” This being the only part dule 
of the tube, from which the water muſt recede upon its ſub- | Archi 
ſiding; and conſequently the only one which, by the force of Imic C 


its coheſion and attraction, oppoſes the deſcent of the water. 
This he ſhews to be a cauſe proportional to the effect; in te- 
gard, the periphery, and the ſuſpended column, are both in 
the ſame proportion as the diameter of the tube. The ful- 
penſion thus accounted for, the ſeemingly ſpontaneous aſcent 
will eaſily be ſolved : for ſince the water that enters a capillar) 
tube as ſoon as its orifice is dipped therein, has its gravity t - 
ken off by the attraction of the periphery, with which its uf. 
per ſurface is in contact, it muſt neceſſarily riſe higher; part!) 
by the preſſure of the ſtagnant water, and partly by the attat 
tion of the periphery, immediately above that which is already 
contiguous, to it. * ASCENT. ; ng mh 50 
CAPILLARY Hadture. See the article CAPILLATION: | 
CAPILLATION, or CariLLary Fracture, according 
to ſome writers, is a fracture in the ſkull, ſo ſmall that it can 
ſcarce be perceived; but yet often proves mortal. See FRAC- 
TURE, and FIsSURE, . . 
C APIST RUM, in ſurgery, a head-/tall, or bandage wk 
in Caſe of injuries of the head, eſpecially fractures of the ax. 
See BANDAGE. 1 bay 
CAPITAL, of the Latin caput, is uſed on various ogeaſions, 5 
expreſs the relation of a head, chief, or principal: Thus, 
Carir AlL City, intimates the principal city of a kingdom, py 
© vince, or ſtate: as London, is the capital, or capital ch 5 
England; Moſcow of Ruſſia; Conſtantinople o the Ott 
Meraore- 


Us 


capſulæ, or ſeed veſſels, are in ſome leſs by half than a ſmall 


man empire; Rouen of Normandy, Sc. See 
Lis, and CI x x. 15 | 
[FED Carir Al 


* 2 r 


„ 


YH The capital of the Eaſt-India company, at its firſt erection, 


CariTAL Grime, is that which ſubjects the criminal to a capi- 


or Carr Al Stock, in commerce, is the fund, or 
Garry nn 1 company or corporation ; or the ſum of 
3 they jointly furniſh, or contribute to be employed in 
= See F UND. 

801 J. ſterling, which was afterwards doubled: and is 
222 at upwards of 1703422 J.; 500 pounds in the 
* ital flock of the company, entitles the perſon to a vote in 
2 general courts thereof. | 
The power given by parliament to the South-Sea company, 
to increaſe their capital, was the ſource of all the miſchief 
which enſued in the year 1720. See COMPANY. 


tal puniſhment 3 1. e. to the loſs of life, either natural or ci- 

vil. See CRIME, and PUNISHMENT. i | 

carir AL Lees, are the ſtrong lees made by the ſoap-boilers, 

from pot-aſhes. See So AP. : 
They are alſo uſed 1n ſurgery, as a Cauſtic ;z and to make the 

lapis infernalis. i 

Carr AL Letters. See the article CAPITALS, 2 25 

Carrral Medicines, in pharmacy, are the great, or principal 
preparations of the ſhops ; remarkable for the number of 
their ingredients, extraordinary virtues, Cc. ſuch as Venice 
treacle, Mithridate, & c. See MiTHRIDATE, Cc. 

CarIirAL, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a column or 
llaſter, ſerving as the head, or crowning thereof; placed im- 
mediately over the ſhaft, and under the entablature. See 
Suarr, and ENTABLATURE, | 

Carr al of a Column, properly, is that whoſe plan is round, 

" Gee COLUMN. 

CariTAL of a Pilaſter, is that whoſe plan is ſquare ; or at leaſt 

rectilinear. See PILAST ER. 
The capital is a principal, and eſſential part of an order of co- 
lumn or pilaſter: it is made different in the different orders; 
and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characterizes the 
orders themſelves. See ORDER. 

Tuſean Ca?1T AL, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned : its mem- 
bers, or parts, are but three, viz. an abacus ; under this an 
ovolo, or quarter round; and under that, a gorge, or co- 
larino. The gorge, or neck terminates in an aſtragal, or fillet 
belonging to the fuſt, or ſhaft, —See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
The character of this capital, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is a ſquare, and quite plain, 
and has no ogee or other moulding ; and that there are no 
annulets under the ovolo. ee | 
Indeed authors vary a little as to the character of the Tuſcan 
capital, V ignola gives the abacus a fillet, in lieu of an ovolo. 
Vitruvius and Scamozzi add an aſtragal and fillet, between 
the ovolo and neck; Serlio only a fillet ; Philander rounds 
the corners of the abacus. In the Trajan column there is no 
neck ; but the aſtragal of the ſhaft is confounded with that 
of the capital. | | 
The height of this capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, 
viz. one module, or ſemidiameter. Its projecture is equal 
to that of the cincture at the bottom of the column; viz. J of 
the module. See Tusc AN. 

Diric Car ix Al, beſide an abacus, an ovolo, and a gorge, in 
common with the Tuſcan, has three annulets, or little ſquare 
members, underneath the ovolo, in lieu of the aſtragal in 
the Tuſcan ; and a talon, cima, or ogee, with a fillet over 
the abacus, | 
Authors vary, too, as to the characters of this 7 : Palla- 
dio, Vignola, c. put roſes under the corners of the abacus, 
and in the neck of the capital. . wg 
The height of this capital, Vitruvius, &c. makes one mo- 
dule; and its projecture 37 minutes and an half. —See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 28. Le alſo the article DoRIi o. | 

omc CaPITAL is compoſed of three parts; an abacus, con- 
liſting of an ogee and a fillet; under this a rind, which pro- 
duces the volutes, or ſcrolls, the moſt. eſſential part of this 
capital; and at the bottom, an ovolo, or quarter round: the 
aſtragal, under the ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft. The middle 
part is called a rind, or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance 
to the bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is  repre- 
ſented by the ovolo, and ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in 


and CauLIcor R. 


e oyolo is adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes call- 
ed, from their oval form: the Greeks call it the Echines. 
Ecninus, Ecco, &c. ; | 
© height of this capital, M. Perrault makes eighteen mi- 
2 2 projecture one module, ſeven tenths.— See Tab. 
8. 32. | 
The differences in the character of this capital, flow moſtly 
Ir the different management of the volutes; and conſiſt in 
wp that in the antique, and ſome of the modern, the eye 
5 © volute anſwers not the aſtragal of the top of the ſhaft, 
wh itruvius and moſt of the moderns make it: that the face 
2 e volutes, which uſually-make a flat, is ſometimes curved 
wes ſo as the circumvolutions go advancing out- 
ng f, as is frequent in the antique: that the border or 
of the ſcroll in the volute, is ſometimes not only a plain 


drying, and to have twiſted into the volutes. See Vol v 1E, 
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fillet : That the leaves which inveſt the balluſter, are forfe« 
times long and narrow ; ſometimes larger and broader ; that 
the two faces of the volutes are ſometimes joined at the outer 
corner ; the balluſters meeting in the inner, to make a re- 
gularity between the faces on front and back of the build- 
ing, with thoſe of the ſides: that among the moderns ſince 
Scamozzi, the Ionic capital has been alter'd, and the fou: 
faces made alike, by taking away the balluſter, and hol. 
lowing all the faces of the volutes inwards, as in the com- 
poſite: that Scamozzi, and ſome others, make the volutes 
to ſpring out from the ovolo, as from a vaſe, after the man- 
ner of the modern compoſite; whereas in the antique, the 
bark paſſes between the ovolo and abacus quite ſtraight, on- 
ly twiſting at its extremities to form the volute. And laſtly, 
that of late years, the ſculptors have added a kind of little 
feſtoons, ſpringing from the flower whoſe ſtalk lies on the firit 
circumvolution of the volute; and ſuppoſed to repreſent the 


re. of hair hanging down on both ſides of the face. See 
oN. 


Corinthian CAPITAL, is much the richeſt : it has no ovolo ; 


and its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Tuſcan, Do- 
ric, or Ionic; as having its faces circular, hollowed inward, 
with a roſe in the middle of each ſweep. Inſtead of an ovolo, 
and annulets, here is only a brim of a vaſe ; and the neck i: 
much lengthened and enriched witha double row of eight leaves 
in each, bending their heads downwards ; and between them, 
ſmall ftalks ariſing: whence ſpring the volutes; which do not 
reſemble thoſe of the Ionic capital; and which, inſtead of the 
four in the Ionic, are here ſixteen: four on each fide, under 
the four horns of the abacus, where the volutes meet in a ſmall 
leaf, which turns back towards the corner of the abacus. The 
leaves are divided, each making three ranges of leſſer leaves, 
whereof they are compoſed ; each leſſer leaf is, again, gene- 
rally parted into five, called Olive Leaves; ſometimes into 
three, and called Laurel Leaves. The middle leaf, which 
bends down, is parted into eleven, In the middle, over the 
leaves, is a flower, ſhooting out between the ſtems and volutes, 
like the roſe in the abacus. The height of this capital is two 
modules 4, and its projecture one 3. 
The differences in the character of this capital, are, that in 
Vitruvius, & c. the leaves ate in form of the acanthus ; 
whereas in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive leaves : 
that their leaves are uſually unequal, the undermoſt being 
made commonly talleſt, ſometimes ſhorteſt ; though ſome- 
times they are all equal. Sometimes the leaves are raffled 
ſometimes quite plain ; the firſt row generally belly out to- 
wards the bottom, but are ſometimes {trait : ſometimes the 
horns of the abacus are ſharp at the corners, which ſeems a- 
greeable to the rules of Vitruvius; but they are more com- 
monly cut off. There is ſome difference too in the form 
and ſize of the roſe. Again, the volutes are ſometimes joined 
to each other; ſometimes wholly ſeparate : ſometimes the 
ſpires of the volutes continue twiſting even to the end in the 
ſame courſe ; and ſometimes turn back again near the centre, 
in the form of an S.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 21, and 26, See 
alſo the article CoRINTHI1AN. 

Compoſite CAPtTAL, is ſocalled, becauſe compoſed of members 
borrowed from the capitals of the other columns. It takes a 
quarter round, or ovolo, from the Doric; an aſtragal under 
this, together with volutes, or ſcrolls, from the Ionic ; and 
a double row of leaves from the Corinthian, which it re- 
ſembles in moſt other things ; conſiſting generally, of the 
ſame members, and the fame proportions. In the middle 
of the abacus is a flower; and under the horns, leaves 
which return upward, as in the Corinthian. Indeed, in- 
ſtead of ſtalks in the Corinthian, the compe/ite has ſmall 
flowers, lying cloſe to the vaſe or bell; twiſting round to- 
wards the middle of the face of the capital, and termi- 
nating in the roſe. _ : 
The height of the — 7 75 capital, is two modules 4, and its 
projecture one module 3, as in the Corinthian.— See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 30. | | SAY 
The differences of the character of this capital, conſiſt in this; 
that the volutes, which ordinarily deſcend, and touch the 
leaves, are in ſome works of the antique ſeparate from them: 


that the leaves, which are generally unequal in height, the 


lower rank being talleſt, are ſometimes equal: that the vo- 
lutes of the moderns generally ſpring out of the vaſe; where- 
as, in the antique, they ordinarily run ſtraight the length of 
the abacus, over the ovolo, without ſtriking into the vaſe : 
that the volutes, whoſe thickneſs is contracted in the middle, 
and enlarged above and below in the antique, have their ſides 
parallel in the works of the moderns : and laſtly, that the 
volutes, which have been hitherto, both by the ancients and 
mederns, made as if ſolid, are now much lighter and more 
airy 3 the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a diſtance from each 
other. See COMPOSITE. 

For the proportions of the ſeveral members of the CAPIT ALs of 
Columns, ſee COLUMN. See alſo each member under its proper 
head; as ARacus, ACanNTHUs, VoLUTE, Cc. 2 
Some architects diſtinguiſh the Tuſcan and Doric capitals, 
which have no ornaments, by the title of capitals of mould- 
ins; and the three others, which have leaves and ornaments, 
they call capitals of — Fo 

ü 2 


Angular 


— Oy x — 


CAP 


#:2ular CAPITAL, is that which bears the return of an entabla- 
ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 

CarITAL of a Balluſter, is that part which crowns the ballu- 
ſter; which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the capital of 
ſome columns; particularly the Tonic. See BALLUSTER. 

CAPITAL of a Niche, is a kind of little canopy over a ſhallow 
niche, covering or crowning a ſtatue. See NIcHE. 

CaPITAL of Trighpb, is the plat-band over the triglyph; called 
by Vitruvius Tama, See TRIGLYPH. 
a triglyph which does the office of a capital to a Doric pilaſter. 

CAPITAL of a Baſtion, in fortification, is a line drawn from 
the angle of the polygon, to the point of the baſtion. 

The capitals of baſtions are from thirty-hve to forty fathom 
long, Rs the point of the baſtion, to the point where the 
two demigorges meet. See BASTI1ON. 

CAPITALS, in printing, large, or initial letters, wherein 
titles, Sc. are compoſed, and with which all periods, verſes, 
Sc. commence. See LETTER. 

All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms of arts, 
ſciences, and dignities, uſually begin with capztals. 

The Engliſh printers have carried capitals to a pitch of extra- 
vagance; making it a rule, to begin almoſt every ſubſtantive 
with a capital; which is a manifeſt perverſion of the deſign of 
capitals, as well as an offence againſt beauty and diſtinctneſs. 
Some of them begin now to retrench their ſuperfluous capitals, 
and to fall into the meaſures of the printers of other nations. 
See LETTER, CHARACTER, and PRINTING. 

CAPITATA Plante, in botany, are ſuch plants whoſe 
flowers are fiſtular, compoſed of many edged and hollow little 
flowers ; thus called by Mr. Ray, becauſe their ſcaly calyx (or 
cup of the flower) moſt uſually (wells out into a large and 
round head, containing within it the Pom ſeed: as in car- 
duus, centaury, knapweed, cinara, cirſium, lappa maj. cyanus, 
Ge. 

CAPITATION, a tax, or impoſition raiſed on each per- 
ſon, in conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. 
See Tax. This kind of tribute is very ancient, and anſwers 
to what the Greeks called erixeÞzAzu ; the Latins capita, 
capitatio, and tributum, or tributum capitis, or capitulare ; by 
which taxes on the perſon, are diſtinguiſhed from taxes on 
merchandiſe ; which were called vedigalia, quia vehebantur. 
See DUTY. | 

CAPITATION alſo denotes a certain ſum of money impoſed per 
head, in exigencies of ſtate. See POLL. 

CAPITE, in law, an ancient tenure, whereby a perſon held 

of the king immediately, as of his crown; either by knight's- 
ſervice, or ſoccage. See TENURE, and SERVICE. 
By a ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all ſuch tenures by knight's-ſervice of 
the king, or of any other perſon, knight's-ſervices in capite, or 
ſoccage, with all rights, &c. are annulled. See SOCCAGE, 
and FEE. 

CAPITOL*, CaerToL1vum, in antiquity, a famous fort, 
or caſtle, on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein was a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter, thence alſo denominated capito- 
linus, in which the ſenate anciently aſſembled ; and which 
ſtill ſerves as the city-hall, or town-houſe, for the meeting of 
the conſervaters of the Roman people. 

* It had its name capitol, from caput, a man's head, ſaid to have 
been found freſh, and yet bleeding, upon digging the founda- 
tion of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Arnobius 
adds, that the man's name was Tolus, whence caput-tolium. 


The firſt foundations of the capitol were laid by Tarquin the 
elder, in the year of Rome 139. His ſucceſſor, Servius, raiſed 
the walls; and bat 2, the proud finiſhed it, in the year 221. 
But it was not conſecrated, till the third year after the expul- 
ſion of the kings, and eſtabliſhment of the conſulate, The 


ceremony of the dedication of the temple, was performed by 


the conſul Horatius, in 246. 
The capitol conſiſted of three parts; a nave, ſacred to Jupiter; 
and two wings, or iſles, to Juno and Minerva: it was aſcented 
to by ſtairs; Lipſius reckons one hundred in number, by reaſon 
there were ſo many in the aſcent of the Tarpeian rock. The 
frontiſpiece and ſides were incompaſſed with galleries, where- 
in thoſe who had the honour of a triumph, entertained the ſe- 
nate at a magnificent banquet, after the performance of ſa- 
crifice to the gods. Both infide and outſide were inriched with 
infinite ornaments; the ſtatue of Jupiter, with hisgolden thun- 
derbolt, his ſcepter and crown, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
In the ſame capitol there were likewiſe a temple to ; the 
guardian, and another to Juno; with the mint: and on the 
deſcent of the hill, the temple of Concord. The capital was 
burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt under Veſpaſian. It was 
burnt a ſecond time by lightning, under Titus, and reſtored 
by Domitian. | 
Anciently, the name capitol was likewiſe applied to all the 
principal temples, in moſt of the colonies throughout the Ro- 
man empire as at Conſtantinople, Jeruſalem, Carthage, Ra- 
venna, Capua, &c,— That of Tholouſe, has given the name 
of capitouls to its echevins, or ſheriffs. 

CAPITOLINE Games, Ludi CAPTTOLINT, were annual 
games, or combats inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Ju- 
piter capitolinus, and in commemoration of the capitol's not 
being ſurprized by the Gauls, TER. | | 

| | 


It is ſometimes alſo 


Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremony conſiſted * 
publick cryer's putting up the Hetrurians to ſale by Yer 
They alſo took an old man, tying a golden bulla to hit . 
ſuch as were wore by their children, and expoſed him r 
public deriſion. Feſtus ſays, they dreſſed him in , the 
texta, and hung a bulla at his neck ; not as accountin 15 
a child, but becauſe this was an ornament of the 11 r 
Hetruria. hy 
There was alſo another kind of capitoline games, called / 
Capitolini, inſtituted by Domitian, and celebrated each fi 
years; wherein there were rewards and crowns beſtopel f 
the victorious poets, and put on their heads by the em a 
himſelf, Theſe games became fo celebrated, that the mange 
of accounting time by luſtres, which had obtained till then 
was changed; and they began to count by capitoline gang, 
as the Greeks by olympiads. The feaſt was not for pocg z. 
lone, but alſo for athletz, orators, hiſtorians, comedians, ny. 
ficians, &c. — 
CAPITULAR, or CAr ru ARx, denotes an act paſſed in 
a chapter, either of knights, canons, or religious. See Acr 
and CHAPTER. f g 
The capitularia, or capitulars of Charlemaign, Charles 4, 
bald, Sc. are the laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, made 
thoſe emperors in the general councils, or aſſemblies of 4 
people: which was the way the conſtitutions of moſt of the 


ancient princes were made; each perſon preſent, thougha | 


Plebeian, ſetting his hand to them. See Law. 
Some diſtinguiſh theſe from laws; and ſay, they were on 
ſupplements to laws.—They had their name, capitular;, he. 
cauſe divided into capitula, chapters or ſections. 
In theſe capitulars did the whole French juriſprudence ancient. 
ly conſiſt, —In proceſs of time, the name was changed for that 
of ordonnances. See ORDONNANCE. | 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of capitulars, according to the 
difference of their ſubject matter: thoſe on eccleſiaſſical zf. 
fairs, are real canons, extracted from councils ; thoſe on fe. 
cular affairs, real laws; thoſe relating to particular perſons, 
or occaſions, private regulations. See Canon Lau. 
CAPITULATION, a treaty made with the gariſon, or 
inhabitants of a place beſieged ; whereby they ſurrender them- 
ſelves up, on certain articles and conditions ſtipulated yith 
the beſiegers. See SIEGE. | 
CAPITULATION, denotes alſo a kind of treaty, pacta conven- 
ta, or original contract drawn up by the electors, before the 
election of an emperor ; which the emperor is to ratify be- 
fore his coronation, and to obſerve inviolably in the courſe 
of his reign, See EMPEROR, and EMPIRE. 
Theſe imperial me have only been obtained ſince the 
time of Charles They were occaſioned, by the jealouſy 
the German princes had entertained of the too great power of 
the emperor. Frederic, duke of Saxony, ſurnamed the Wiz, 
paſſes for the author of the imperial capitulations ; he declining 
the empire, which was offered him after the death of Maximi- 
lian, and adviſing the electors to chuſe Charles V. under ſuch 
conditions as might ſecure the liberty of the empire. 
CAPITULUM, in botany, the head, or flowering top of 
any plant, being compoſed of many leaves and threads, or 
ſtamina, cloſely connected in a globous, circular, or diſcous 
figure: as the flowers of bluebottles, ſcabious, carduus, &c. 
See FLOWER, 
CAPIVI, ſee Corivi, | : 1 
C APNOMAN CY, KAIINOMANTELA, a kindof divin- 
tion by means of ſmoak, uſed by the ancients in their facrifices, 
»The word comes from the Greek xa, ſmoak ; and u, 
— divination. 
The rule was, when the ſmoak was thin, and light, and roſe 
. up, it was a good omen; if the contrary, it W an 
ill one. | : 
There was another ſpecies of capnomancy, conſiſting in ths 
obſervation of the ſmoak riſing from poppy and jeſſamin ſeed, 
caſt upon lighted coals. | : 
CAPONIERE, or CaronniteRe, in fortification, à co. 
vered lodgment, ſunk four or five foot into the ground, or 
compaſſed with a little parapet about two foot high, ſerring 
to ſupport ſeveral planks covered with earth. | 
The caponiere is large enough to contain fifteen or twenty ſol 
diers ; and is uſually placed in the glacis on the extremity o 
the-counterſcarp, and in dry moats ; having little embralu® 
for the ſoldiers to fire through. | * 
CAP RA“, in aſtronomy, a denomination given to the 
Capella; and ſometimes alſo to the conſtellation Capri 
See CAPELLA, and CAPRICORN. IE 
* Some repreſent Capra, or the ſhe-goat, as a conſtellation in 
northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of three ſtars, comp ay, U 
tween the 45th and 5 you degree of latitude, The poets ad 
is Amalthea's goat, which ſuckled Jupiter in his infancy- 
race making mention of it, calls it, Inſana fydera Capre- fe, 
CAPRA Saltaus, or Capra Saltantes, in meteorology * a 
ry meteor, or exhalation, which ſometimes appears in / 5 
moſphere, and is not fired in a ſtraight line, but with in 


ions, and windings in and out, reſembling the caperingꝰ o CN 


goat, See METEOR. ec 
CAPREOL Us, in botany, the claſper, or tendril, by 


vines, peaſe, 1. ſuch-like creeping plants, faſten themſclr 
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CLasPER, and CAPREOLAT # 
WE, pREOLATA Plante, are ſuch unte 
climb along the ſurface of the ea ch as turn, wind, and makes in one and t p, are ! a 
oli, or tendrils: as, gourds, —— means of their capre- wards ; and that in 2 place, ha, of nth horſe } 
CAPERS NN » cucumbers, c. See 3 height of his leap 338 that when he is 0 for- 11 
APR , in aſtronomy, t en and even he yerks or ſtrik ene air, 1/0 
from which alſo the tenth part Pp 2 ſign of the zodiac; them; in which a&io 2 and r vl — hen luis hind 4 
denomination: See SIGN, and Pex e +7. a takes the ſame The 2 10 comes from ww Low or makes a noi * _ hong its 
. . . capr 1 eolus, 1 with tl! | 
Tenne i 2 S . N 
The ancients 2 tC HARACTER. onomi-| capriole, fide ca cinds of caprioles ; as the high raiſed airs: 
( ni apricorn the tenth ſigr CAPSQU priole, broke capriol 3 As, a right capriol : 
ſun arrived thereat, it made the wi 1gn, and when th ARES. i iole, open capriole, e, back 
2 e 3 A wr ſolſtice, with Ned come over the nia gunnery, ſtrong ” chop ren 
E fign towards the eaſt, Capr 3 aving advanced a whole Tie. ns of a gun, and keep "yet which 
ſign 3 and it is at the ſun's entry 1 Ae e. rather the eleventh] lift ey are faſtened by hinges t in the car- 
ſtice happens tho' the ancient Adee that the ſol- to 3 down. They 3 prize- plate, that the 
| _ See SOLSTICE, and PR EIT Py is fill e. two A a third part of the 33 of an arch in the middle, 
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CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are various] CAPUT Bareniæ, the head of the barony, in ancient ty-four ca 
kinds, and degrees, diſtinguiſhed by their commands : as, toms, denotes the ancient or chief ſeat, or caſtle of , : wy diviſions | 
CAPTAIN of a Company, or Troop, is an inferior officer, who] man, where he made his uſual reſidence, and held hi, Ok. that what 
commands a company of foot, or troop of horſe, under the] ſometimes alſo called caput honoris, or the head of the "Din, | from droſ 
colonel. See COMPANY, and TROOP, See HonNoUR, | n 2 | Nour, {till come 
In the like ſenſe, we ſay, a captain of dragoons, of granadiers, | The caput baroniæ could not be ſettled in dowry ; nor cont: = they call: 
of marines, of invalids, &c, See DR ACOON, GRANADIER,| be divided among the daughters, in caſe there were n W eighths 3 | 
&c. to inherit; but was to deſcend entire to the eldeſt * n on which Cal 
In the horſe and foot guards, the captains are ſtiled colonels; ceteris filiabus aliunde ſatisfaftis. See BARON x. Stet firſt f1xtec 
being uſually perſons of rank, and general officers of the army. CArur Draconis, or the Dragon's Head, in aſtronom Gold of t 


See COLONEL, and GuaRDs. 

In the colonel's company of a regiment, i. e. the firſt compa- 
ny, or that whereof he himſelt is captain, the commanding 
officer is called captain lieutenant, See CAPTAIN Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant CAPTAIN, is the captain's ſecond ; or the officer 
who commands the company under the captain, and in his ab- 
ſence. See LIEUTEN ANT. In ſome companies, Sc. he is 
called captain lieutenant. 

CAPTAIN Lieutenant, is he who commands a troop, or com- 
pany, in the name and place of ſome other perſon, who has 
the commiſſion, with the title, honour and pay thereof; but 
is diſpenſed withal, on account of his quality, from perform- 
ing the function of his poſt. 

Thus, the colonel, being uſually likewiſe captain of the firſt 
company of his regiment; that company is commanded by 
his deputy, under the title of captain lieutenant. 

So in England, France, &c; the king, queen, prince, dau- 
phin, &c. have uſually the titles, dignities, &c, of captains 
of the guards, gens d'armes, & c. the real duty of which 
offices, is performed by captains heutenant. 

Reformed CAPTAIN, is one, who upon a reduction of the forces, 
has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed; yet is continued 
captain, either as ſecond to another, or without any poſt or 
command at all, See REFORMED. 

CAPTAIN General, of an army, is the general, or comman- 
der in chief, See GENERAL. 

CAPTAIN of Militia, is he who commands a company of 
trained-bands, or troop of light-horſe. See M1L1T1A, 

CaPTAIN Baſhaw, ſignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. See 
Bas HAW. 

CAPTAIN of a ſhip, is a ſea officer whereof there are two kinds; 
the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading veſſel: though, 
in propriety, the title captain belongs only to the commander 
of ſhips of war. 

CAPTAIN of a /hip of war, is the commanding officer of a ſhip, 
galley, fire-ſhip, or the like. 

CAPTAIN of a Merchant Ship, is the maſter thereof ; or he who 
has the command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, lading, 
Oc. This officer is more uſually called the mafter ; eſpecial- 

8 in ordinary voyages. See MASTER of a Ship. 

n the mediterranean, he is called the patron or patroon ; and 
in long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, South Sea, &c. the 
captain. 
'The proprietor of the veſlel appoints the captain, or maſter ; 
and the captain is to form the crew, chuſe and hire the pilots, 
mates, ſeamen, &c. though when the proprietor and maſter 
relide on the ſame ſpot, this is uſually done in concert with 
the proprietor. See SHIP, 

CAPTION, in law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and the 
commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to acertificate, declaring when 
and where ſuch commiſſion was executed. See COMMISSION. 
The caption uſually commences with theſe words, Virtute iſtius 
comming nos, &c. or, Executio iſtius commiſſionts patet in qua- 
dam ſchedula annexata, &c. or, Capt. & cogn. die, &c. or, 
Capt. fuit hec reſponſ. | 

CAPTIVE, a ſlave, or perſon taken by the enemy; parti- 
cularly by a pirate or corſair. See SLAVE, PIRATE, Cc. 

CAPTURE, aprize, or prey ; particularly that of a ſhip 
taken at ſea, | 
Thus we ſay, the French captures, to the number of twenty 

five, were brought into port. See PRIZE. | 

CAPTURE alſo denotes an arreſt, or ſeizure of a criminal, deb- 
tor, cc. at land. See SEIZURE, and ARREST. 

CAPUCHINSX, religious of the order of St. Francis in 
its ſtricteſt obſervance. See FRANCISCAN. 

* The capuchins are thus called, from capuce, or capuchon, a 

ſtuff cap, or cowl, wherewith they cover their LE 

They are clothed with brown, or grey; always bare-footed ; 
are never to go in a coach, nor ever 3 their beard. 
The capuchins are a reform made from the order of minors, com- 
monly called cordeliers, ſet on foot in the ſixteenth century, by 
Matthew Baſchi, a religious obſervant of the monaſtery of 
Montefiaſcone; who, being at Rome, was advertiſed ſeveral 
times from heaven, to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to the 
letter. Upon this, he made application to pope Clement, in 
1525, who gave him permiſſion to retire into a ſolitude ; and 
not only him, but as many others as would embrace the ſtrict 
obſervance : which ſome did accordingly. In 1528 they ob- 
tained the pope's bull, In 1529, the order was brought into 
complete form; Matthew was elected general, and the chap- 
ter made conſtitutions. In 1543, the right of preaching was 
taken from the capuchins by the pope : but in 1545, it was re- 
ſtored to them again with honour, In 1578, there were al- 


name of the moon's aſcending node. See DRAGON S. parts of 
ſee alſo Nope. ; Lid, | which in 


Carur Gallinaginis, or Galli Gallinacei, cock's head, i; ;1, The gold 
of ſeptum, or ſpongeous border, at the extremities ; 0 by the 10 
tures of each of the veſiculæ ſeminales; ſerving to 4 . gold belo 
the ſeed coming from one ſide, from ruſhing upon, alk = Craft fo 
ſtopping the diſcharge of the other. | of a piec 
Some will have its uſe to be, to prevent the impulle ofthe g,, 1 of 

10 


from dilating the orifices of the veſiculæ, and fo oozins 
except when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of the ſurroy, 4 2 
parts; as in copulation : but this, according to Dr. Drak, * or _ 
rather the office of a diſtinct caruncle placed at each orig, | whine a 
and acting as a valve. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 8. J, , mn 
ſee alſo VE SIC UL Seminales, SEED, and GENERATION. pears, 


which is 


CArur Mortuum, in chymiſtry, the fæces remaining of any bo. ** rip" 
dy, after all the volatile and humid parts, as the phlegm, ſpirit the ( 
falt, &c, have been extracted therefrom, by force of fire, we c. 
What remains after diſtillation, is only properly called ace whe: 
(SeeFxcts). Ere it be caput mortuum, it muſt likewiſe hae .. way 
paſſed the retort. See DISTILLATION, and ReTogy, CARAI 
The caput mortuum, called alſo terra damnata, is found in form are ſtill 
of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell: itis rank. Cairo, a 
ed among the chymical elements; and ſuppoſed to conſtitute tenet ar 
the dry, fixed, earthy, and ſolid part of all mixed bodies, a; | letter ol 
an element, it is more commonly expreſſed by the name af the like 
earth. See EARTH. | Leo of 
It is what the chymiſts call a paſſive element, or principle; ſer. beroeſies 
ving as the baſis or ſupport of the active ones. See PxIxciplk. ple, the 
The term is ſometimes more immediately reſtrained to the te- derived 
mains of vitriol, after diſtillation; otherwiſe called calcathar v4. becauſe 


trioli. See COLCOTHAR. the lett 
The caput mortuum is never pure, but there is ſtill ſome aQtire conſtitu 
principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed ſalt. See Aben E 
SALT. 5 { duces; 
Thus the colcothar vitrioli, expoſed to the air, is reconverted duces re 
into vitriol, See VITRIOL ; ſee alſo ELEMENT, ſoul, p: 
CAR, or Carr. See the article CARR. -/ duces d 
CARABE, or KARABE, denotes yellow amber, See Aut, origina 
CARABINE, a ſmall fort of fire-arm, ſhorter thana fuſil, and | SADD! 
carrying a ball of twenty four in the pound ; born by the light M. Sin 
horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder, ſen he! 
The carabine is a kind of medium between the piſtol, and the ing the 
muſquet; and bears a near affinity to the harquebuſs, only that text of 
its bore is ſmaller. See HARQUEBUsSs. 5 the nar 
It was formerly made with a match lock, but of late only with barbarc 
a flint lock. of ſcrig 
The barrel is two foot and a half long, and is ſometimes furrow- Sadduc, 
ed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of the piece. head o 
CARABINEERS, a fort of light horſe, carrying longer cara. Scalige 
bines than the reſt ; and uſed ſometimes on foot. See CARABINE. _ 
The French, of late days, have formed entire corps of theſe ca- Voltg: 
rabineers, which cannot but have good effect; this beingaſort called 
of ſoldiery choſen out of the whole cavalry, and better pail * the 
than the reſt— There are ſaid to be none in the Engliſh ar- ut thi 
my but in major-general Windham's regiment. To Mentic 
CA R AcoOL, in the manage, a motion which a cavalier either 
makes half round; or a half turn from left to right; chang- med ti] 


the Ge 


ing hands ; that his enemy may be uncertain on which fide he Ip 


intends to attack : whether in front, or flank. 32 9 
* The word comes from the Arabic garagol, and that from the 4 e 
Hebrew, carac, involvere : but we have it immediately * olf. 

the Spaniſh ; where caracol ſignifies properly a ſnail, and h- their o 


; guratively the evolution deſcribed above. Alexa 
CARACOL, is alſo the half turn each horſeman in an army oy hs C 
after his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the ſquadron to rothe 
the rear. tended 


CARAcol, is ſometimes alſo uſed in architecture, for a ſtair-caſe 2 viſ 
in a helical, or ſpiral form. See STAIRCASE. ht ld 
CARAC T, or CAR Ar, a denomination given to the welt d, | 


which expreſſes the degree of goodneſs, fineneſs, and perlec⸗ poſital 


. . . by oth 
tion, or imperfection of gold. See Gol p. N | ) 

| ” The _— is alſo written, carract, carrat, karraf _—_ ; 2 Mo 

rat. Its origin is conteſted : Menage, after Alciat, deri wo f 

ra from the Greek Ash,, which was a kind o Juda, 


weight : Savot, with more probability, from x not ® Hillel. 


tribute- penny, or ſmall coin ſtruck for _ pur - ur 12 Scribe 
| er is denominated from a coin c riſes. 
that as the fineneſs of ſilv * be eftimated ves 


_ penny; ſoit is moſt likely the fineneſs of gold ſhoulc 4 
503 a gold coin, in reds days called carat, from _ 
Others derive the word ſimply from character; but wec 1 
ther to follow Kennet, who derives it from carecta, ur. 
which this author obſerves anciently denoted any Weg". | 

came not till of later days to be appropriated to that * 


expreſſes the fineneſs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds. 


ready ſeventeen general chapters in the order of capuchins, . 


Mint-men fix the higheſt purity and perfection of goldat _ 


„Ar: and the ſeveral degrees are eſtimated from the 
t 9 We are called on : butit is to be obſerved, 
divions Mrre foever is taken in purifying gold, to clear it 
_ 4 ofs, it can never be brought to twenty - four carag?s ; but 
ow nes ſhort, at leaſt + of a cara#?, or a grain: this grain 
{till co Il a ſixteenth 3 and this ſixteenth they ſubdivide into two 
rn: bag and each of thoſe eighths into two 33 On 
5. lation, they ſay, gold may be purified as far as the 
22 of the fcondeighth, but no farther, See GRAIN, 
Gold of twenty-two caracts, is that which has twenty-two 
ts of fine gold, and two of ſilver, or other metal; or that 
ri in refining loſes two parts in twenty-four of its weight. 
The goldſmiths enerally work in gold of twenty-two caracis. 
by the laws of Ronny they are prohibited from working in 
twenty-three carats, 
pho as — is the twenty fourth part of the goodneſs 
of a piece of pure gold. 
Cura? price, is the twenty. fourth part of the value of an ounce 
or mark of gold. They alſo ſometimes ſay, the caract weight, 
which is the twenty-fourth part of the weight of the ounce, 
or mark. Two troy grains make a carat grain, See GRAIN, 
Wz1GHT, &c. i : 3 8 
CarxacT®, is alſo the weight uſed in weighing diamonds, 
pearls, and waged; wg ; where it conſiſts of tour grains. 
oND, and GRAIN. 
* 22 ſenſe, the word is by ſome ſuppoſed to be derived from 
the Greek xep@m72y, a fruit which the Latins call f/iqza, and 
we carob bean; each of which may weigh about four grains of 
whe | 2— the Latin ſiligua has alſo been uſed for a 
weight of four grains. | e 1 4 285 
CARA IT ES, a ſet among the ancient Jews ; whereof there 
are ſtill ſome, ſubſiſting, in Poland, Ruſſia, Conſtantinople, 
Cairo, and other places of the Levant; whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet and practice it is, to adhere cloſely to the words and 
letter of the * excluſive of allegories, traditions, and 
the like. See JUDAISM. . ee 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that of all the 
hereſies among that i _ eee of the tem- 
le, there is none now left but that of the carraim, a name 
Ferret from micra, Which ſignifies the pure text of the bible; 
becauſe of their keeping to the Pentateuch, obſerving it to 
the letter, and rejecting all interpretations, paraphraſes, and 
conſtitutions of the rabbins. See RABBIN. . 
Aben Ezra, and ſome other rahbins, treat the Caraites as Sad- 
duces; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accurately, Sad- 
duces reformed ; in regard 7 believe the immortality — the 
ſoul, paradiſe, hell, reſurrection, Ic. which the ancient Sad- 
duces denied, He adds, however, that they were doubtleſs 
Nr real Sadduces, and ſprung from among them. See 
ADDUCES, . | 
M. Simon, with more probability, ſuppoſes them to have ri- 
ſen hence, That the more knowing among the Jews, oppoſ- 
ing the dreams and reveries of the rabbins, and uſing the pure 
= of ſcripture to refute their 888 —— they _ 
the name carraim given them; which ſignifies as much as the 
barbarous Latin, ſcripturarii, i. e. — attached to the text 
of ſcripture. The other Jews give them the odious name 
warp, 170 their agreement with thoſe ſectaries on the 
cad of traditions, _ 
Scaliger, Voſſius, and Spanheim; rank the Caraites among the 
dadeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muſſulmen, but miſtake : 
Woltgang, Fabricius, &c. ſay the Sadduces and Eſſeni were 
called caraites, in oppoſition to the Phariſees : others take them 
ior the doctors of the law ſo often mentioned in the goſpel : 
but theſe are all conjectures, Joſephus and Philo make no 
mention of them ; which ſhews them to be more modern than 
either of thoſe authors. In all probability, this ſect was not for- 
med till after the collection of the ſecond part of the Talmud, or 
che Gemara; perhaps not till after the compiling of the Miſch- 
un , the third century. The Caraites themſelves, pretend to 
* remains of the ten tribes led captive by Salmanaſſar. 
t oinus, from the Memoirs of Mardecheus, a Caraite, refers 
yo gm to a maſſacre among the Jewiſh doctors, under 
2 J annæus, their king, about one hundred years be- 
o Chriſt: for Simeon, ſon of Schetach, and the queen's 
tend 7 making his eſcape into Egypt, there forged his pre- 
hs n 0 traditions z and at his return to Jeruſalem, publiſhed 
for ons; 5 the law after his own fancy, and 
5 ; P his own novelties on the notices which God, he 
we | ad communicated by the mouth of Moſes, whoſe de- 
in T he was : he gained many followers ; and was oppoſed 
21 8 who maintained, that all which God had revealed 
Sp l 8 was written, Hence the Jews became divided into 
luda c „the Caraites, and Traditionaries: among the firſt, 
ile on 5 Tabbai, diſtinguiſhed himſelf; among the latter, 
Kriben.; olfius reckons not only the Sadduces, but alſo the 
five. bo on number of Caraites. But the addreſs of the Pha- 
F Dons.” DO = againſt them all; and the number of Caraites 
their crodje « 0 nan indeed, in the eighth century, retrieved 
a little; and rabbi Schalomon in the ninth. Mat- 


* e they have been on the declining hand. 
; es are but little known; their works coming only 


ers 8 IX: | 
har pretty well with them till the fourteenth, but ſince | 


into very few hands 
Vor. 1. No.“ 


o. 24. | 


even among the greateſt Hebraiſts, Bux- 


tion of the law being to be re-eſtabliſh 


GAR 
fori never faw more than one; Selden two; MI. Trizlanc 


ſays, he has recover'd enough to ſpeak of them with aflurance. 
He aſſerts that ſoon after the prophets had ceaſed, the ſew: 


became divided on the ſubject of works, and ſupererogation 


ſome maintaining their. neceſſity from tradition; whilſt o- 


thers, keeping cloſe to the written law, ſet them aſide ; and it 
was from theſe laſt that Caraitiſm commenced, He adds, that 
after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, the obſerva- 
ed, there were ſeveral 
practices found proper for that end; and theſe once intro- 
duced, were looked upon as eſſential, and appointed by Moſes ; 
which was the origin of Phariſaiſm; as a contrary party, con- 
tinuing to keep cloſe to the letter, founded Caraitiſm. See 
PHARISEES, | 
The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obſerves, have their (y- 
nagogues, and ceremonies ; pretending to be the ſole proper 


| Jews, or obſervers of the laws of Moſes ; calling the reſt by 


the term rabbanim, or followers of the rabbins : theſe hate the 
Caraites mortally; refuling to ally, or even converſe with them, 
and treating them as mamzerim, or baſtards ; becaule of their 
rejecting the conſtitutions of the rabbins relating to mar- 
riages, repudiations, purifications of women, &c. This aver- 
ſion is ſo great, that if a Caraite would become a rabbiniſt, he 
ſhould never be received by the other Jews. 

The Caraites, however, do not abſolutely reject all kind of 
traditions ; but only ſuch as do not appear well grounded. 
Selden, who is very expreſs on this point, in his Uxor Hebraica, 
obſerves, that beſides the mere text, they have certain inter- 
pretations which they call hereditary, and which are proper 
traditions, Their theology only ſeems to differ from that of 
the other Jews, in that it is purer, and clearer of ſuperſtition : 
they give no credit to the explications of the cabbaliſts, chi- 
merical allegories, nor to any conſtitutions of the Talmud, 


but what are conformable to the ſcripture, and may be drawn - 


from it by juſt and neceſſary conſequences : of theſe we ſhall 
give three notable inſtances. | 
The firſt relating to the mezouzet, or parchments which the 
Jews tie at all the gates through which they uſe to paſs. The 
ſecond regarding the thephillin or philacteries, mentioned in 
the New Teſtament : and the third, the prohibition of eating 
milk, with fleſh, The two firſt, the Jews pretend, are for- 
mally ordained in Deuteronomy, where it is ſaid, Thou 
< ſhalt bind them as a ſign on thy hands; and they ſhall ſerve 
© thee as frontlets, (headſtalls) between thy eyes; thou ſhalt 
«© write them on the poſts of thy houſe.” The Caraite Aaron, 
in his comment on theſe words, maintains, they are not to be 
taken literally, as the rabbins do, but figuratively ; as inti- 
mating, that the Jews, whether entering or going out, ſhould 
be always mindful of them. For the thephillin, the Caraites 
rally the rabbiniſts on their praying with their phylacteries, or 
thongs of leather faſtened to their forehead ; comparing them 
to bridled aſſes. This paſſage the Caraites interpret figuratively; 
and in their interpretation agree with St. Jerom, who takes 
notice of the deluſion of the Phariſees, © in writing the deca- 
<« logue on parchment, rolling it up, and tying it to their fore- 
head with thongs, to have It always before theireyes,” For 
the third point, the rabbins ſay, it is commanded in that text, 
Thou ſhalt not ſeethe a kid in his mother's milk; but the 
Caraites get clear of it by explaining the paſſage by another, 
„Thou ſhalt not kill the mother when with young,” which is 
hatural.—Nor have the Jews any thing to object in behalf of 
their interpretation, but its being that of their doctors. Thus 
the Caraites exempt themſelves from an infinite number of ce- 
remonies and ſuperſtitions, which the rabbins have eſtabliſhed 
among the other Jews. See TRADITION. _ 
Yet, in many things, they retain all the ſuperſtition of the 
rabbins. Schupart, in his treatiſe de ſecta Karreorun, treat- 
ing of their dogmata, obſerves, that they are in all reſpects 
as preciſe and ceremonious as the moſt rigid traditionary, in 
what relates to the obſervation of the ſabbath, paſſover, feaſt 
of atonement, of tabernacles, &c. That they obſerve prayers 
and faſtings ; and wear the zitz:t, or pieces of fringe, on the 
corners of their garments. They hold, that all fin is effaced 
by repentance ; in which they differ from the rabbins, who 
hold, that ſome are only effaced by death. As for circumci- 
ſion, they do not believe it neceſſary, with the traditionaries, 
that there be blood ſhed : add, that when a child dies before 
it be eight days old, the rabbiniſts circumciſe it after it is 
dead, that It may not appear uncircumciſed at the reſurrec- 
tion; whereas the Caraites, when they perceive the child in 
danger, chuſe rather to circumciſe it ere the eighth day. In 
matters of divorce, the Caraites agree with the other Jews; 
and obſerve the ſame rules and reſtrictions in the * and 
dreſſing of beaſts; but differ from them in the kinds of legal 
impurities and pollutions. | | | 
Peringer obſerves of theCaraites in Lithuania, that they are very 
different, both in aſpect, language, and manners, from the rab- 
biniſts, wherewith that country abounds. Their mother tongue 
is the Turkiſh; and this they uſe in their ſchools and 1 ry 
In viſage they reſemble the Mahometan Tartars. Their ſyna- 
ogues are poſited north and ſouth ; and the reaſon they give 
Dr it, is, that Salmanaffar brought-them northward : ſo that, 
in praying, to look to Jeruſalem, they muſt turn to the 


ſouth. He adds, that they admit all the books of the Old Teſta- 
| 2 G ment; 
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ment; contrary to the opinion of many of the learned, who 
hold that they reject all but the Pentateuch. 
Calcb, a caraite, reduces the difference between them and the 
rabbiniſts to three points: 1M, In that they deny the oral law 
to come from Moſes, and reject the cabbala. 2d, In that they 
abhor the talmud. 3d, In that they obſerve the feaſts, as the 
ſabbaths, c. much more rigorouſly than the rabbins do. To 
this may be added, that they extend the degrees of affinity, 
wherein marriage is prohibited, almoſt to infinity. See CAB 
BALA, TALMUD, Gc. 

CARANNA, is a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, brought from 
ſome parts of the Weſt-Indies, as Carthagena and New Spain; 
of an aromatic flavour, and ſometimes uſed in medicine, as a 
cephalic, See Gun. 

CARAT, CARRAT, or CAR Ac r. See the article CAR ACT. 

CARAVAN x, or CARAVANNE, in the eaſt, a troop or com- 
pany of travellers, merchants and pilgrims, who for their 
greater ſecurity march in a body, through the deſarts, and o- 
ther dangerous places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers. See 
CARAVANSERA. 

* The word comes from the Arabic cairawar, or cairoan 3 and 

that from the Perſizn ler wan, or carvan, negotiator, a trader 
or dealer. V. Peritſ. Itin. Mund. ed. Hyde, p. 61. 

There is a chief, or Aga, who commands each caravan, and 
has under him a number of janizaries, or other forces, ſufficient 
for their defence. The caravans incamp every nigh* near 
wells, or rivulets known to the guides; and obſerve ; liſci- 
pline as regular as in war. They chiefly uſe camels tor their 
vehicles, by reaſon of their enduring a world of fatigue, eating 
little, and paſſing three or four days without drinking. 
The grand ſignior gives one fourth part of the revenues of 
Egypt, to defray the expence of the caravan that goes yearly 
to Mecca, to viſit Mahomet's tomb : the devotees, in this 
caravan, are from forty thouſand to ſeventy thouſand ; ac- 
companied with ſoldiers to protect them from the pillage of 
the Arabs, and followed with eight or nine thouſand ca- 
mels, laden with all neceſſary proviſions for ſo long a paſſage 
acroſs deſarts. 
Days journeys are diſtinguiſhed in the eaſt, into journeys of 
horſe-caravans, and caravans of camels : thoſe of horſes are e- 
qual to two of camels. There are ſeveral caravans go yearly 
from Aleppo, Cairo, and other places, to Perſia, Mecca, 
Thebes, . There are alſo ſca-caravans eſtabliſhed on the 
ſame footing, and for the ſame purpoſes : ſuch is the caravan 
of veſſels, from Conſtantinople to Alexandria, 

CARAVAN, is alſo an appellation given to the voyages, or cam- 
paigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to make at ſea, 
againſt the Turks and Corfairs ; in order to arrive at the com- 
mandries and dignities of the order. — They are thus called, 
becauſe the knights have frequently ſeized the caravan going 
from Alexandria to Conſtantinople. 

CARAVANSERAY, a large publick building, or inn, de- 
ſtined to receive and lodge the caravans. See CARAVAN. 

*The word comes from the Arabic cairawan, or Perſian kar- 

an, or carvan, a caravan, and ſerai any large houſe. 

Of theſe caravanſera's, or, as Chardin calls them, caravanſe- 
rai, there are a great number throughout the eaſt ; erected 
out of the charity and magnificence of the princes, &c. of the 
ſeveral countries, 
Thoſe of Schiras and Caſbin, in Perſia, are ſaid to have coſt 
ſixty thouſand crowns each. They are open to people of all 


religions and countries, without any queſtions asked, or any | 


money required, 
The caravanſcrai are uſually huge ſquare buildings, with a 
ſpacious court in the middle thereof, They are encompaſſed 
with galleries and arches, under which runs a kind of ban- 
quette, or elevation, ſome fcet high, where travellers reſt 
themſelves, and make their lodgings as well as they can; their 
baggage, and the beaſts that carry them, being faſtened at the 
foot of the banquette. Over the gate, there are frequently a 
ſort of little chambers ; which the caravanſeras#ter lets out, at a 
very dear rate, to ſuch as have a mind to be to themſelves. 
2 the caravanſera's ſerve in lieu of inns; yet there is 
this eſſential difference between them and our inns, that the 
traveller finds nothing at all in the caravanſera, neither for 
himſelf nor his cattle; but muſt carry all his proviſions and 
neceſſaries with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barren, 
deſart places; and are generally furniſhed with water from a 
great diſtance, and at a vaſt expence: there being no cara- 
vanſera without its well of water. There are ſeveral of them 
in cities: where they ſerve not only as inns, but as ſhops, 
warehouſes and even exchanges. 
There are few cities in the eaſt without their caravanſerai; e- 
28 within the dominions of Turky, Perſia, and the 
reat Mogul. Thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpahan, and Agra, 
the capitals of the three empires, are diſtinguiſhed for their 
magnificence and commodiouſneſs. 

In Turky, none but the grand ſignior's mother and ſiſter, with 
the viſiers and baſhaws, who have been in three battles againſt 
Chriſtians, are allowed to build a e ing : 

CARAVANSERASKIER, the director, ſteward, or in- 
tendant of a caravanſera. See CARAVANSERA. 
At Ifpahan, there are caravan/era's in manner of halls, or ex- 
changes, where goods are laid up, and expoſed to view; for 


which the caravanſeraskier is accountable, j 
a certain fee, 5 in conſider ation of 

CARAWAY, or CaRoway, a medicinal ſ. 
from a plant of the ſame name, by botaniſts * Produced 
cinarum, Or 2 See SEED. 4 offi 
The ſeed or grain of the carvi or caraway, is na ; 
furrowed on x back, and of a briſk — longiſh, 
It is one of the greater hot ſeeds, and is efteemed flor... 
and diuretic ; diſpels wind, ſtrengthens digeſtion , 
The bog r great uſe of it; particu 
larly in bifkets, comfits, ſeed-cakes, and other f. 5 
fecklons. oo, anden. 

CARBUNCLE“X“, among ancient naturaliſts, 
ſort of ſtone, whereof Pliny and Theophraſtus 
wonders. | 

The name is formed of the Latin carbunculus, ꝗ. d. a burn 
coal : for which reaſon the Greeks call it a. 5 ag, coal. Pit 
treating of the carbuncle, diſtinguiſhes twelve forts of it ny, 

The ancients, and moſt of the moderns after them, have all 
along ſuppoſed the carbuncle to be taken from the dra on? 
head; and we read of many a cavalier, who went to — 
with dragons, on purpoſe to gain this invaluable jewel.— Vas 
toman a us, that the king of Pegu uſed no other li * 
in the night-time, but that of his carbuncle, which . 5 
blaze like that of the ſun. 

CARBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a ſtone of the ruh 
kind, very rare, and of a rich glowing blood- red colour. * 
Some ſay it is not entitled to the appellation unleſs it exceed 
twenty caracts weight. See Rusy, | 

CARBUNCLE, in medicine, is a malignant tumor, ariſing ſome. 
times on one part, and ſometimes on another ; accompanied 
with a painful heat, mortification, lividneſs, and at laſt ; 
blackneſs of the part. See ANTHRAX, | 
The Greeks call it anthrax, the Latins carbunculus, ſometimes 
alſo, carbo; and the French charbon, all importing coal, from 
the reſemblance of its ſcab to a coal of fire. It is ſometimes 
peſtilential, and ſometimes not. When it ariſes without 
2 it is properly called pruna; when with, 1gnis perſicus. 

t begins with one or more puſtles, under which is formed 2 
putrid ulcer ; ſometimes with a ſcab without any puſtle; the 
ulcer being formed under the ſcab. Round the tumour is 2 
kernel, very painful; ſometimes red, and ſometimes livid, or 
blackiſh. 

The carbuncle is owing to a ſharp, cauſtic, malignant, ſaline 
humour, which gnaws and corrupts the part whereon it is 
diſcharged. 

CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge, or bearing, conſiſting of 
eight radii, or ſpokes; four whereof make a common croſs, 
and the other four a faltier ; fee Tab. Herald. fig. 13. 
Some call theſe radii battons, or faves ; becauſe round, and 

- enriched with buttons, or pearled, like pilgrims ſtaves; and 
frequently tipped, or terminated with flower-de-luces, O- 
m_ blazon them, royal ſcepters, placed in ſaltier, pale and 
feſle. 

C ARBUNCULATI ON, the blaſting, or ſcorching of the 

new-ſprouted buds of trees, or plants, either by exceſſive heat, 

or exceſſive cold. See BLIGHT. 

CARCASE, the corpſe or body of a dead animal, whoſe fleſh 

is, moſt of it, cut off, conſumed, or dried. See SKELETON. 

Thus, we ſay, the carcaſes of the ſoldiers, horſes, &c. were 

ſeen long afterwards on the field of battle. 

The carcaſe of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbit, &. 

is what remains thereof, after the four members, or limbs 

have been cut off, viz. the legs and wings. 

CARCASE, in architecture, is the ſhell, or ribs of a houſe; con» 

» taining the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by the car- 

penter, & c. See HousE, BUILDING, and TIMBER, 

The carcaſe is otherwiſe called the framing ; ſeeFRAMING. 
CARCASSE®, orCarcvss, in war, a kind of bomb, u- 
ſually oblong, or oval, rarely circular ; conſiſting of a ſhell, or 
caſe, ſometimes of iron, with holes; more commonly of a 
coarſe ſtrong canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; 
filled with combuſtible matters, as hand granados, ends of mul- 
kets, loaden piſtols, and preparations of gunpowder, &c. Its 
uſe is to be thrown out of a mortar, to ſet houſes on fire, and do 
other execution. See BomB, and MoRTAR. 

* It has the name carcaſſe, becauſe the circles which paſs 2 

one ring. or plate, to the other, ſeem to repreſent the ribs ol 

human carca/e. . 


CARCINOMA®, Kapywope, in medicine, a tumor more 

uſually called a cancer, See CANCER. 0 
* The word comes from ygpxzyeg, cancer, and yejua, depaſeo, 
feed upon. 

CARCUSS, in war, the fame as carcaſſe; ſee (ARCANE, 

CARDAMOMUM, or CARDAMOM, 2 medicinal ſ + 
of the aromatic kind, contained in capſulæ, or pods, broug : 
from the Eaſt-Indies; uſed in the compoſition of Venic 
treacle. : „ 
The ſeed is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to * 
veral ſizes of the pods; viz. majus, minus, and maximum, ol gre» 

leſſer, and greateſt: but the taſte, ſmell, colour, and . : 
grain, is the ſame in all; being of a purple colour,anguiats 


arp biting taſte, and a ſtrong penetratin ſmell, The by 


is a fabulous 
relate many 


* 


kind is alſo called grains of paradiſe; but the ſt excels the - 1 


CAR 


bath 5 ſmell, taſte, and virtue: It is this that enters the 
o ſition of the theriaca. 
Sn damoms warm, and deterge ; they ſtrengthen the 
_ — diſſipate wind, and help digeſtion; and are uſed 
nob 10 2 of the brain, ſtomach, and womb, 
** 01 A CS*,CARDIACA, in a general ſenſe comprehend 
A inns beneficial to the heart; whether internally, or 
a 
externally ab cone, from the Greek ra cor; the heart be- 
TY | reputed the immediate ſeat of their operation. 
* g. in a more particular ſenſe, denote medicines which 
l ſpirits, and give preſent ſtrength, and chearfulneſs. 
— amount to the ſame with what are popularly called cor- 


| RDIAL. 
doh bo romidien anciently ſuppoſed to exert them- 


ſelves 1M * 
n phyficians rather ſuppoſe them to pr 
2 he 22 the blood into a gentle fermenta- 
ra "whereby the ſprings, before decayed, are repaired and 
ys orated ; and the tone and elaſticity of the fibres of 
kk reftored : the conſequence of which 1s, a more 
_ and briſk circulation. See STRENGTHNER, ec. 
e ARDI ACUS Plexus, in anatomy, a plexus,or piece of net- 
ork, formed of a ramification of the par vagum, or eighth 
* of nerves. See PLEXUS cardiacus, NERVE, and PAR 


Kp | I dicine, a violent 
LGIA*, CarDIALGy, in medicine, 

y 9 heat, or acrimony, felt towards the upper or left 
orifice of the ſtomach, though ſeemingly at the heart ; ſome- 
times accompanied with palpitations of the heart, fainting, 
and a propenſion to vomit : better known by the name of 
cardiac paſſion, or heart-burn. See HEART. Ry 

* The word is compounded of the Greek xap1&, which denotes 
either the heart, or the left orifice of the ſtomach, and ay 0x, 
ain. See CARDIA. | 
It is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by ſome ſharp humour, or acri- 
monious aura, which pricks and vellicates that orifice, and 
joinin ts. . 
— — the diſeaſe conſiſt in a gnawing, and con- 
traction of the par vagum, and the intercoſtal nerves im- 
planted in the ſtomach, proceeding from a pungent vel- 
licating matter in the ſtomach itſelf : which, by means of 
the conſent of parts, affeQs the heart; ſtraitning and con- 
tracting it ſo, as ſometimes to occaſion ſwooning. See Cox- 
SENT of parts. | i ; 
CARDINALF, a term ſerving to expreſs the relation, or qua- 
lity, of prime, principal, or moſt conſiderable. See PRIME, &c. 
The word is formed of the Latin cardo, a _—__ z it being on 
theſe fundamental points, that all the reſt of the ſame Kind 
are ſuppoſed to turn. 


Thus juſtice, prudence, temperance and fortitude, are called| 


the four cardinal virtues, as being the baſis of all the reſt. 
See VIRTUE. : 5 
CaRDIxAL Points, in coſmography, are the four interſections 
of the horizon, with the meridian, and the prime vertical 
circle, See POINT, 5 | 
Of theſe, two, viz. the interſections of the horizon and me- 
ridian, are called north and ſouth, with regard to the poles 
they are directed to, See Nox TH, and SOUTH. —_ 
To determine the places of theſe points, ſee ME RID IAN Line. 
The other two, viz. the interſections of the horizon and firſt 
vertical, are called eaſt and weſt, See EasT, and WEST. 
The cardinal points, therefore, coincide with the four cardinal 


regions of the heavens ; and are 9oꝰ diſtant from each other. | 


The intermediate points are called collateral points; ſee CoL- 
LATERAL Points. | GC: 
Carpinal Points of the Heavens, or, of a nativity, are the ri- 
ling, and ſetting of the ſun, the zenith, and nadir. See R1- 

SING, SETTING, ZENITH, and NADIR. : : 
CakbixaL Minds, are thoſe that blow from the cardinal points. 
dee Wind, 
ARDINAL Numbers, in grammar, are the numbers one, two, 
three, &c. which are indeclinable ; in oppoſition to the ordi- 
nal numbers, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. See NUMBER. 
ARDINAL®, is more particularly uſed for an eccleſiaſtic prince, 
one who has a voice, both active and paſſive, in the Roman 
Conclave, at the election of a pope. See ConcLAVE. | 
Some ſay, the cardinals were ſo called from the Latin incardi- 
natio, which ſignifies the adoption any church made of a prieſt 
of a foreign ch&rch, driven thence by misfortune ; and add, 


that the uſe of the word commenced at Rome and Ravenna ; | 


the revenues of the churches of which cities being very great, 

they became the common refuge of the unhappy prieſts of all 
other churches. 

The cardinals compoſe the pope's council, or ſenate : in the 

atican is a conſtitution of pope John, which regulates the 

nights and titles of the cardinals ; and which declares, that as 

the pope repreſents Moſes, ſo the cardinals repreſent the ſe- 


venty diſciples, who, under the pontifical authority, decide| 


_ Private and particular differences. See Pope. 


Cardinals, in their firſt inſtitution, were only the principal | 


prieſts, or incumbents of the pariſhes of Rome,” In the primi- 

tve church, the chief prieſt of a pariſh, who immediately fol- 

lowed the biſhop, was called presbyter cardinalis; to diſtin- 

guiſm him from the other petty prieſts, who had no church, 
I 


mediately in comforting and ftrengthning the heart: | 


\ 


\CARDINAL has alſo been applied to ſecular officers. a 
q : | 


CAR 
nor preferment : the term was firſt applied to them in the year 
150; others ſay, under pope Silveſter, in the year 300. Theſe 


cardinal prieſts were alone allo 
the euchariſt. When the ca 
their cardinalate became vacant; they being then ſuppoſed to 
be raiſed to a higher dignity.— Under pope Gregory, cardinal 
prieſts, and cardinal deacons, were only ſuch prieſts or dea- 
cons, as had a church or chapel under their care : and this was 
the original uſe of the word. Leo IV. in the council of Rome 


held in 853, eills them presbyteros ſui cardinalis ; and theit 
churches, parochias cardinales. 


The cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh cen- 
tury : but as the grandeur and ſtate of his holineſs became ex- 
ceedingly augmented, he would have his council of cardinals 
make a better figure than the ancient prieſts had done. It is 
true, they ſtill preſerved their ancient title ; but the thing ex- 
preſſed by it was no more. It was a good while, however, ere 
they had the precedence over biſhops, or got the election of the 
Pope into their hands: but when they were once poſſeſſed of 
thoſe privileges, they ſoon had the red hat and purple; and 
growing ſtill in authority, became at length ſuperior to the 
biſhops, by the ſole quality of being cardinals. 

Du Cange obſerves, that originally there were three kinds of 
churches: the firſt or genuine churches were properly called 
pariſhes ; the ſecond deaconries, which were chapels Joined 
to hoſpitals, and ſerved by deacons ; the third were ſimple 
oratories, where private maſſes were ſaid, and were diſcharged 
by local and reſident chaplains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh 
the principal, or pariſh-churches from the chapels, and ora- 
tories, the name cardinales was given them. Accordingly, 
pariſhes-churches gave titles to cardinal prieſts ; and ſome 
chapels alſo, at length, gave the title of cardinal deacons. 
See CHURCH. y 
Others obſerve, that the term cardinal was given not only to 
prieſts, but alſo to biſhops and deacons who were attached to 
certain Churches ; to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who only 
ſerved them en paſſant, and by commiſſion. Titulary churches, 
or benefices, were a kind of pariſhes, i. e. churches aſſigned 
each to a cardinal prieſt ; with ſome ſtated diſtrict depending 
on it, and a font for adminiſtring of baptiſm, in caſes where 
the biſhop himſelf could not adminiſter it.—Theſe cardi- 
nals were ſubordinate to the biſhops; and accordingly, in 
councils, particularly that held at Rome in 868, ſubſcribed 
after them, 

It was not, however, only at Rome, that pricſts bore this 
name; for we find there were cardinal prieſts in France: thus, 
the curate of the pariſh of St. John de Vignes, is called in old 
charters the cardinal prieſt of that pariſh. See Parisn. 

The title of cardinal is alſo given to ſome biſhops, quatenus bi- 
ſhops ; e. gr. to thoſe of Mentz and Milan: the archbiſhop 
of Bourges is alſo, in ancient writings, called cardinal ; and 
the church of Bourges a cardinal church. The abbot of Ven- 
dome calls himſelf cardinalis natus. 

The cardinals are divided into three claſſes, or orders ; con- 
taining ſix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons ; mak- 
ing in all, 70: which conſtitute what they call the ſacred col- 
lege. See COLLEGE, 

The cardinal biſhops, who are, as it were, the pope's vicars, 
bear the titles of the biſhopricks aſſigned to them ; the reſt take 
ſuch titles as are given them ; the number of cardinal biſhops 
has been fixed ; but that of cardinal prieſts and deacons, and 
conſequently the ſacred college it ſelf, is always fluctuating, 
Till the year 1125, the college only conſiſted of fifty-two, or 
fifty-three ; the council of Conſtance reduced them to twenty- 
four; but Sixtus IV. without any regard to that reſtriction, 
raiſed them again to fifty- three, and Leo to ſixty- five. Thus, 
as the number of cardinal prieſts were anciently fixed to 
twenty-eight, new titles were to be eſtabliſhed, in propor- 
tion as new cardinals were created. For the cardinal deacons, 
they were originally no more than ſeven, for the fourteen 


wed to baptize and adminitter 
rdinal priefts became biſhops, 


quarters of Rome; but they were afterwards increaſed to | 


nineteen, and again diminiſhed, : 
According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who firſt en- 
ated, in 1562, that the pope ſhould be choſen only by the ſe- 
nate of cardinals : whereas, till that time, the election was by 
all the clergy of Rome. Some ſay, the election of the pope 
reſted in the cardinals, excluſive of the clergy, in the time of 
Alexander III. in 1160. Others go higher ftill, and fay, that 
Nicholas II. having been elected at Sienna, in 1058, by the 
cardinals alone, occaſioned the right of election to be taken 
from the clergy, and people of Rome ; only leaving them 
that of confirming him by their conſent ; which was at 
length; however, taken from them, P. Papebroch conjec- 
tures, that it was Honorius IV. who firſt introduced biſhops 
into the ſacred college ; by admitting the biſhops ſuffragans 
of the pope, to whom, of right, it belonged to name him; 
and of theſe conſtituting the firſt claſs of cardinals. : 
The cardinals began to wear the red hat at the council 
of Lyons in 1243. The decree of pope Urban VII. where- 
it is appointed, that the cardinals be addreſſed un- 
der the title of eminence, is of the year 1630: th" then 
they were called illuſtriſimi. See Eminence, Har, 
S.. : 


Thus 
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Thus, the prime miniſters in the court of the emperor Theo- 
doſius, . called cardinalss : Caſſiodorus, L. VII. . 


makes mention of the cardina] prince of the city of Rome; CARE T, in grammar a character of this form 


and in the liſt of officers of the duke of Bretagne, in 1447, 

we meet with one Raoul de Thorel, cardinal of Quillart, 
chancellor, and ſervant of the viſcount de Rohan : which 
ſhews it to have been an inferior quality. 


CARGO, the lading or freight of a ſhip. See Faeicyy 


If ſhe mount more, it is called a double career ; if leſs, : / 

career. of 3 On theſe 
bo no, : 8 ther ma 
that there is lomething inſerted, or interlined, 5 denoting -heir ends 
regularly have come in where the character is placed 1 Ship, Fig 
CHARACTER. 1 82 CaRLI& G. 


6 ſides tO | 
and Lapinc, and BURTHEN. 


ARDING, in the manufactories, a preparation of wool, | (ales. 
98 hair or flax, by paſſing it 8 the iron points, or | The cargo of this veſſel is of ſuch or ſuch a commodity, Th. CARMEL! 
teeth, of two inſtruments, called cards, to comb, diſintangle, | 1s the proper ſcaſon for a cargo of codfiſh, of wines, Sr. tribes Of 1 
and range the hairs or fibres thereof; and to diſpoſe it for CaRGo is ſometimes alſo uſed for an invoice of the good: and orig! 
ſpinning, &c. See SPINNING, and WooL. wherewith a ſhip is laden. See Invoice. ; bited-by 
Before the wool be carded, it is oiled, or greaſed with oil; CARIATIDES, or CARIATES, in architecture ; ſee Cx. the propl 


whereof, one fourth of the weight of the wool is required, for 


wool deſtined for the woof of ſtuffs; and one eighth for that CARICO US or Carycovs Tumor, a ſwelling reſembli 


of the warp. See CLOT H, Woor, WARP, Cc. 

CAR DO, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of the neck; ſo 
called, becauſe the head turns upon it. See EPISTROPHEUS, 
Axis, and VERTEBRA. . 

CARDS—Playing CAR ps, are little pieces of fine thin paſt- 
board, whereonare printed divers points and figures; a certain 
number, or — of which, ſerve for the performance of 
divers games: as baſſet, ombre, picquet, whiſk, &c. - 

The method of making playing cards, ſeems to have given | 
the firſt hint to the invention of printing; as appears from 
the firſt ſpecimens of printing at Haerlem, and thoſe in the 
Bodleian library, Sc. See PRINTING} fee alſo PAS T- 
BOARD. | 

Making of CARDS. The cutting of the moulds, or blocks, for 

theſe cards, is preciſely the ſame as that uſed for the firſt 
books; viz. a ſheet of wet or moiſt paper is laid on the form 
or block, which is firſt lightly bruſhed over with ink, made 
of lampblack mixed with ſtarch and water ; and then rubbed: 
off with a round liſt, in the hand. The court-cards they co- 
lour by help of ſeveral patterns, called fanefiles ; confiſting of | 
papers cut through with a penknife ; within the apertures, or 
inciſions of which, the ſeveral colours, as red, &c. are ſeveral- 
ly applied ; (for at the firſt printing, the card has ! a mere 
out- line.) Theſe patterns are painted with oil- colours, to 
keep them from wearing out by the bruſhes : being laid on 
the paſtboard, they ſlide a bruſh full of colour looſe over the 
pattern; which leaving the colour within the apertures, 
forms the face or figure of the card. 
T his, very probably, was the way of their firſt printing at 
Haerlem ; as might have been diſcovered long ago, if it had 
been conſidered, that the great letters in our old manuſcripts 
of nine hundred years ago, are apparently done by the illu- 
miners, after this method of card-making. ; 

Cars, in commerce, and the manufactures ; fee CARDING. | 

CARDUUS, in natural hiſtory and botany, a name com- 
mon to divers ſpecies of plants, in Engliſh called thi/tles. See 
Tür | 
The plants of this claſs moſt in uſe, are the carduus benedictus, 
and carduus fullonum. 

CarDvus Benedictus, is a medicinal plant, of the thiſtle kind, 
chiefly uſed in infuſion, as a gentle emetic, in fevers and cer- 
tain nauſeas. 
Anciently it was much in vogue, as a cardiac, ſudorific, and 
alexipharmic ; and in thoſe qualities, was preſcribed in ſto- 
machic caſes : but it is now ſucceeded by others leſs nauſeous, 
and more effectual; though till retained in ſome of the offi- 
cial compoſitions, with thoſe intentions. 

Some diſtil a water from it, which they uſe in cordial and ſu- 
dorific potions : its ſalt has much the ſame virtues, | 

CARDUUS Pullmurn, is alſo called the fuller*s weed, or teazle. 
See TEAZ LE. ä 

CAREENIN GX, a term, in the ſea language, uſed for 
the laying a veſſel on one ſide, to caulk, ſtop up leaks, refit or 
trim the other ſide. 

*The word comes from the French carener, which ſignifies the 
ſame, formed of the Latin carina, the keel of a ſhip. | 


A. ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a career, when the greateſt 
part of her lading, &c, being taken out, and a pontoon, or 
another veſſel lower than herſelf, laid by her fide, ſhe is 
haled down to it as low as occaſion requires, v. g. a fourth 
or fifth ſtrake; and there kept, by the weight of ballaſt, ord- 
nance, &c. as well as by ropes, leſt it ſhould ſtrain her maſts 
too much, 
This is done with deſign to trim her ſides, or bottom, to caulk 
her ſeams, or to mend any fault ſhe has under the water. 
Hence, when a ſhip lies on one fide in failing, ſhe is ſaid to 
fail on the careen. g 
Ships of war are generally carcened every three years. 
The half careen, is when they can only career half the ſhip; 
not being able to reach ſo low as the bottom of the keel. 
CAREER, or CARTIER, in the manage, a place incloſed with 
a barrier, wherein they run the ring. See BARRIER. 
The word is alſo uſed for the race, or courſe of the horſe itſelf, 
provided it do not exceed two hundred paces. 
In the ancient circus, the career was the ſpace the bigz, or 
quadrigæ, were to run at full ſpeed, to gain the prize. See 
CiRcvs. | 
CAREER, in falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, about one 
hundred and twenty yards. | 


CARIES, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity in a bone, at- 
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the figure of a fig ; ſuch as are frequently found in the — ſomethin 
See Ficus, and HEMORRHOI1DS. h : them pre 
* The word —_ from carica, a kind of fig ; or from car . Ind ma 
country where they are frequent, or from whence ther f 
ſometimes ſaid to wwe tas ty 


that in h 
the mou 
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ſome ye: 
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and affect 
ruſalem, 


tended with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by ſome acti. 
monious matter corroding the ſame. See Box E. 

Caries, is a kind of rottenneſs, or putrefaction peculiar to the 
hard or bony parts of the body ; anſwering to gangrene or 
mortification in the ſoft, or fleſhy part: (ſee GaxcRRNE 
and MoRTIFICATION) ; or according to others, to an ab. 
ſceſs, or ulcer therein. See ABSCEss, and UIcER. 
Caries's ariſe either from a conſtant afflux of vicious humour: ſince pr 
or from their acrimony; or from a bruiſe, compound fracture e 
luxation, ulcer, venereal diſorder, corroſive medicines, . 2 
ſtripped or laid bare of their fleſh; and long expoſed to the air . 8 
&c, | J ö car 
The uſual medicines in a cares, are tinctures of euphorbium gun. 
yrs and aloes; or powders of the ſame, with the addition This * 
of iris, birthwort of either kind, gentian, Sc. and particu- * 
larly the powder of diapente. After uſing the tinctures, the Romiſ 
powders are applied on lint, in form of a pledget. An actual "i 
cautery, applied to the carious part through a canula, Sc. i, ſin, 8. 


frequently found ſucceſsful. See CauTERy. The 0 
Anatomiſts, in diſſecting of bodies, frequently find carioys Carme 
bones; particularly thoſe of the jaws, legs, &c. where no- rate; © 
thing of that kind vas ſuſpeRed during the perſon's life-time; | elites, 
nor any diſorder felt therefrom : whence Mr. Cheſelden con- . 
jectures, that the cure of a cariois bone might be directly at- forty p 
tempted, without waiting, as our chirurgeons uſually do, for VICAT + 
an exfoliation. The /f 
CARINA, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the keel of a pov 
ſhip ; or that long piece of timber running along the bottom in ſev 
of the ſhip, from Read to ſtern ; upon which the whole ſtruc- Bare. fon 
ture is built, or framed. See KEEI. ſet on 
ARINA, Is alſo frequently uſed for the whole capacity or bulk bare- 


of a ſhip; containing the hull, or all the ſpace below the deck. She b. 


See HuLL. primi 
Hence, the word is alſo uſed, by a figure, for the whole ſhip. Innoc 
See SHIP. mong 
CaRINA, is alſo uſed in the ancient architeure,—The Ro- III. c 
mans gave the name carina to all buildings in form of a Ther. 
ſhip, as we ſtill give the name nave, to the middle or prin- have « 
cipal part of our Gothic churches : becauſe it has that figure. the Ct 
See NAvE, called 


CARINA, among anatomiſts, is uſed for the firſt fibrous rudi- depen 
ments, or embryo of a chick, appearing in an incubated egg. Knights i 


See EMR RVO, IN cuBAT TON, Ec, c. taller 
The carina conſiſts of the entire vertebræ, as they appear title, 
after ten or twelve days incubation. See EGG. | quen 
It is thus called, becauſe crooked, in form of the keel of a of St. 
ſhip. See GENERATION. lies, 
Botaniſts, for the like reaſon, uſe the word carina, to expreſs The 
| the lower petalum of a papilionaceous flower. tleme 
CaRINz, were alſo weepers; or women hired, among the an- the k 
cient Romans, to weep at funerals : they were thus called Auth 
from Caria, the country whence moſt of them came. dee or a 


_ FUNERAL. _. ; Carric 
CARIPI®, a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army. The 
caripi, to the number of about one thouſand, are not ſlaves, 
nor bred up in ſeraglios or. ſeminaries, like the reſt ; but are 
generally Moors, or renegado Chriſtians, who having 10 
lowed adventures, and being poor, and their fortune to ſeek, 
by their dexterity and courage have arrived at the rank 0 
horſe-guards to the grand fignior. They march with - 
Ulufagi on the left hand, behind him ; their pay twelve al- 
pers per day. 3H 
* 'The word caripi ſigniſies poor, and ftranger ; an 2 
| ſaid by Chalcondylas, to have been given chem becauſe chielly 
brought out of Egypt, Africa, Qc. by f 
C ARIS TIA, or CHAR IST A. See the article Can 
CARLINA, or CAROTLINA, a plant, of the thiſtle kind, {al 
to have been diſcovered by an angel to Charlemaign, to cure 
his army of the plague : whence its denomination. "A 
Its root is of ſervice-as a diuretic and ſudorific, in all peſtilen- 
tial diſorders. Botaniſts more uſually call it chamæ leon — 
CARLINGS, or CaxIIx Es, in a ſhip, two pieces of tim « 
lying fore and aft, along from one beam to another, directly o 


the keel; ſerving as a foundation for the whole body of the * 


© £.nc- 


their ends let 


Oy the hatch-way, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on both | 
1 a " * , 


CARMEN,* ar antie 


CAR. 


On theſe the ledges ret, whereon the planks of the deck, and 


of carpentry are made faſt, "The Carlmgs have 
other merge hs Viet called GCulver-tail-wiſe, See Pub. 


_—_ 20. 37. 60. and 92. Tres | 
Ship, gh od — e going athwart the ſhip, from the 


ſides. 


CARMET ITES, an order of religious, making one of the four | 


bes of mendicants, or begging friars; and taking both its name, 
r origin from Carmel, a mountain of Syria, formerly -inha- 
”w by the prophets. Elias and Eliſha, and by the chi dren-of 
on nrophets; from whom this order pretends to deſcend in an 

1 J : 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 


The manner in which they make out their antiquity, has 


ſomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some among 
0 S 


them pretend they are defcendants of J. C. Others go further, 


and make Pythagoras a Car melite, and the ancient Druids regu- 
hs branches of their order. | | | 

Phocas, a Greek monk, ſpeaks the molt reaſonably : he ſays, 
that in his time, vi. in 1185, Elias's cave was {till extant on 


he mountain; near which were the remains of a building, 


ch intimated there had been antiently a monaſtery; that 
2 * an old monk, a prieſt of Calabria, by reve- 
lation, as he pretended, from the prophet Elias, fixed there, 
and allembled ten brothers. In 1209, Albert, patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, gave the ſolitaries a rigid rule; which Papebroch has 
ſince printed. In 1217, or, according to others, 1226, pope 
Honorius III. approved and confirmed it; though it was after- 
wards mitigated: by Innocent IV. S. Louis brought ſome of 
theſe Carmelites- with him from the Holy Land into France. 
Many of the popes give them the title of Brothers of the bleſſed 
Virgin. a ; 28 
This order is eminent for the devotion of the ſcapulary, for its 


miſſions, and for the great number of ſaints it has ſtocked the | 


Romiſh church withal, In the laſt century, there were four 
canonizations in this order, vix. of 8. Thereſa, S. Andrew Cor- 
ſin, 8. Mag, de Pazzi, and 8. J. de la Croix. a 
The order of the Carmelites is divided into two branches, viz, 
Carmelites of the antient obſervance, called the mitigated, or mode- 
rate; and thoſe of the fri obſervance, called Bare-footed Car- 

melites. a b N 
The ancient obſervance has only one general, under whom are 
forty provinces; and the congregation of Mantua, which has a 
vicar general. | j n 
The /trif? obſervance has two generals; one in Spain, having ſix 
provinces under his command; and another in Italy, with twelve 
in ſeveral parts of Europe. 5 


Bare. ted CARMELITES, are a reform of the antient Carmelites, 


ſet on foot in 1540, by S. Thereſa; fo called from their going 
bare-footed, | 
She began with the convents of nuns, whom ſhe reſtored to the 
primitive auſterity of the order, which had been mitigated by 
Innocent IV, in 1245; and at length carried the ſame reform a- 
mong the friars. Pius the V. approved the deſign, and Gregory 
III. confirmed the reform in 1580, | 

There are two congregations of bare-footed Carmelites, which 
have each their general, and their ſeveral conſtitutions: the one 
the Congregation of Spain, divided into ſix provinces z the other 
called the Congregation of Italy, comprehending all the reſt, not 
depending on Spain. | 


Knights of Mount CARMEL, are a military order of knights hoſpi- 


tallers, inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. of France, under the 


title, habit, and rule of our lady of mount Carmel; and in conſe- | 


quence of a bull of pope Paul V. in 1608, united to the order 
of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, with all its commendaries, prio- 
nes, and other goods for its endowment. 
The founder propoſed it to conſiſt of one hundred French gen- 
tlemen, who ſhould be obliged, in times of war, to march cloſe 
the kings of France, as their guard. | ; 
Authors are much divided, whether to call this a new inſtitution, 
or a reſtauration of that of S. Lazarus; though it is generally 
carried for the former, See LAZARUS. 1 
nt term among the Latins, uſed in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe; but in a more peculiar ſenſe to ſig- 
nify a ſpell, charm, form of expiation, execration, &c. couch- 
ina few words, placed in a myſtic order, on which its effica- 
Cy depended, See VERSE, CHARM, Ec. 


* Pezron derives Carmen, from the Celtic Carm, the ſhout of joy, 
or the verſes which the antient bards ſung, to encourage the ſol- 


diers before the combat; adding that the Greek xp, ſignifies 
joy: which is true; but then it does not come from 


combat and 
the Celtic Carm, but from yampw, I rejoice. 


Some fetch the origin of the poetical Carmina, or verſes, hence; 
ay, 


ſpells: ot 
ngin from the 
emblance the 


Charms wherewith diſeaſes were ſuppoſed to be cured, wereme- 


dal verſes, to which, in thoſe ages; greater efficacy was. aſ- 


cribed than to mere words or proſe. . 


. e, again, derives carmen from carmenta, becauſe that pro- 
i 


01. N * predictions . verſes, or ſhort periods: but 


they took that name from their reſemblance to theſe 
hers, on the contrary, ſay, that the ſpells had their o- 

poetical verſes, and took their name from their re- 
reto: it is at leaſt certain, many of the antient 


| 
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| 


OY 
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others ſay, the propheteſs took the name carments, from carmen, 
on the ſame account. See CARMEN TA LIA. 


CARMENTALIA, a feaſt among the old Romans, celebrated 


annually on the 11th of January, in honour of carmenta, ot 
carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother of Evandcr , 
with whom ſhe came into Italy ſixty years before the Trojau 
war, 5 | 

The ſolemnity was alſo repeated on the 15th of January, which 
is marked in the old calendar by carmentalia relata. 

This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great tecundity among 
the Roman dames, after a general reconciliation with their 
husbands, with whom they had been at variance, in regard of 
the uſe of coaches being prohibited them by an edict of the ſo- 
nate. 


It was the women who celebrated this feaſt : he who offered the 
ſacrifices, was called ſacer dos carmentalis, i 

Authors are divided about the origin of the word carmenta: Vi- 
genere ſays, the propheteſs was ſo called guaſi carens mente, out 
of her ſenſes, or out of herſelf; by reaſon of the enthuſiaſm ſhe 
frequently fell into. Others ſay, ſhe took her name from car- 
men, verſe; becauſe her prophecies were couched in verſes: but 


Vigenere, on the contrary, maintains carmen to be derived ſrom 
carmenta. See CARMEN. 


CARMINATIVES,* in medicine, are remedies, whether ſim- 


ple or compound, uſed in colics, and other flatulent diſtempers, 


to diſpel the wind, See WIN Dp, FLATULENCE, Colit, 
&c, 


* The word comes from the Latin carminare, to card, or teaze 
wool, and figuratively toattenuate and diſcuſs wind, or vapours, 
and promote their diſcharge by perſpiration. Tho' Dr. Quin- 
cy makes its origin more myſterious: he ſays, it comes from the 
word carmen, taking it in the ſenſe of an invocation, or charm : 
and makes it to have been a general name for all medicines which 
operated like charms, i. e. in an extraordinary manner. Hence, 
as the moſt violent pains were frequently thoſe ariſing from 
pent-up wind, which immediately ceaſe upon diſperſion; the 
term carminative became in a peculiar ſenſe applied to medicines, 
which gave'relief in windy caſes, as if they. cured by inchant- 
ment. But this derivation appears a little too much {trained. 


The ſour carminative flowers, are thoſe of camomile, melilot, 
motherwort, and dill. © 


CARMINE, a bright red or. crimſon colour, bordering ſome- 


what on purple, uſed by painters in miniature; -and ſometimes 
by painters in oil, though rarely, by reaſon of its exceſſive price. 
Carmine is the moſt valuable product of the cochineel meſtique 
which is a fecula or ſediment, reſiding at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, wherein is ſteeped cochineel couan, and autour : ſome add 
rocou, but this gives the carmine too much of the orange caſt. 
To be good, it muſt be almoſt an impalpable powder. See Co- 
CHINEEL, RED, MINIATURE, c. 

Some make carmine with braſile wood, fernambouc, and gold 
leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white wine vinegar; the 


ſcum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dried, 


makes carmine: but this kind is much inferior to the former. 


CARNATION, Hlaſb-colour, in painting, is underſtood of all the 


parts of a picture in general which repreſent fleſh ; or thoſe parts 
of human figures which are naked and without drapery. 
Titian and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van Dyke in 
Flanders, excelled in carnations. See COLOURING. 
It may be here obſerved, that the word carnation is not proper- 
ly uſed for any particular part of the perſon painted, but for th 
whole nudity of the piece, | | 
CARNEL.—The building of ſhips firſt with their timber and 
beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called carne/-work, 
to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-work, | 3 
Veſſels alſo which go with mizzen- ſails inſtead of main-fails, are 
ſome called carnels. | ae 
CARNIVAL, or CaRnavaL, a ſeaſon of mirth and rejoicing, 


obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, and particularly 


at Venice. 


The word is formed of the Italian carnavale; which Mr. Du 
- Cange derives from Carx-· g. val, by reaſon the fleſh then goes to 
pot, to make amends for the ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing. Ac- 
cordingly, in the corrupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called car- 
nelevamen, and carniſprivium; as the Spaniards ſtill denomi- 
nate it, carnes tollendas. 


The carnival time commences from twelfth day, and holds till 


lent,—-Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of muſic, intrigues, mar- 


riages, Ac. are chiefly held in carnival time, 

CARNIVOROUS, CarnivoRus, an epithet applied to thoſe a- 
nimals which naturally ſeek, and feed on fleſh. See ANIMAL, 
and Fo. | a 2) 

It is a diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no man be natural- 
ly carnivorous? ſome contend that the fruits of the earth were 
intended as his ſole food, and that it was neceſſity in ſome places, 
and luxury.in others, that firſt prompted them to. feed upon 
their fellow-animals. Pythagoras and his followers looked on 
it as a great impiety and ſtrictly abſtained from all fleſh, from 


the notion of a metempſychoſis: and their ſucceſſors, the Bra- 
mins, continue the ſame to this day. See PYTHOGOR IANS, 
BRACHMAN; S. ; 00 
The conſideration Gaſſendus chiefly inſiſts on, why man ſhould 
not be carnivorous, is the ſtrufture and conformation 2 bay 

: r eth; 
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fleſh ; except the four canint : as if nature had rather prepared 
us for cutting herbs, roots, &c, than for tearing fleſh. 
'TooTH. 


To which may be added, that when we do feed on fleſh, it is 


not without a preparatory coction, by boiling, roaſting, &c. 
And even r Drake N it is the hardeſt of di- 
geſtion of all other foods, and is prohibited in fevers, and many 
other diſtempers: and laſtly, that children are rather averſe to 
all animal foods, till their palates become vitiated by cuſtom; 
and the breeding of worms in them, is generally aſcribed to the 
too haſty eating of fleſh, + 

To theſe arguments Dr. Wallis ſubjoins another; which is, that 
all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants, have a long colon, 
with a cœcum at the upper end of it, or ſomewhat equivalent, 
which conveys the food by a long and large progreſs, from the 
ſtomach downwards, in order to ſlower paſſage and longer ſtay 
in the inteſtines; but that in carnivorous animals ſuch coecum is 
wanting, and inſtead thereof there is a more ſhort and ſlender 
gut, and a quicker paſſage through the inteſtines Now, in 
man, the ccecum is very viſible: a ſtrong preſumption that na- 
ture, who is {till conſiſtent with herſelf, did not intend him for 
a carnivorous animal. lt is true, the cœcum is but ſmall in a- 
dults, and ſeems of little or no uſe; but in a fœtus it is much 
larger in proportion: and it is probable, our cuſtomary change 
of diet, as we grow up, may occaſion this ſhrinking. See CoE- 
CUM, and COLON. 
CARNOSA Wembrana, 
CARNOSUS Panniculus, 
nſus, and MEMBRANE. 

CARNOSITY, is uſed by ſome authors for a little fleſhy excreſ- 


f in anatomy; fee PANNICULUsS Car- 


cence, tubercle, or wen, formed in the urethra, neck of the 


bladder, or yard, which ſtops the paſlage of the urine, 
Carn:ſities are very difficult of cure: they are not eaſily known, 
but by introducing a probe into the paſiage, which there meets 
with reſiſtance, They uſually ariſe from ſome venereal mala- 
dy ill managed. 2 | | 
CARO, in anatomy, Ec. See the article FRE. 

Caro Muſculiſa quadrata, in anatomy, a muſcle ſo called by Fal- 
lopius and Spigelius, but more popularly palmaris brevis. See 
PALMARIs. 571 
CAROLINE, an epithet given to the four books compoſed by 
order of Charlemaign, to refute the ſecond council of Nice, 
with regard to the worſhip of images. See I AGE. 

The caroline books contain one hundred and twenty heads of 
accuſation againſt that council, and are couched in very harſh, 
reproachful terms. 
genuineneſs of theſe books: they are attributed by ſome to An- 
gelran, biſhop of Metz; by others to Alcuin: but others, with 
more reaſon, aſcribe them to the biſhops of France; , alledging, 
that pope Adrian having ſent Charlemaign the acts of the coun- 
cil in 790, he gave them to be examined by the French biſhops; 
and that the caroline books was the anſwer they returned. 

They were ſent to the pope about the time of the council of 
Frankfort; and were firſt printed in 1549, by M. Du Tillet, 
biſhop of Meaux, under the name of Elia Phylira. 
CAROLUS, an antient Engliſh broad piece of gold, ſtruck under 
K. Charles I. whoſe image and name it bears. Its value of late 


has been eſtimated at twenty-three ſhillings ſterling ; tho' at 


the time when it was coined, it is ſaid to have only been rated 
at twenty ſhillings.-See Co ix. 

CAROTIDS, Kapwnds, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, 
one on each fide, ſerving to convey the blood from the aorta, 
to the brain,—See Tab. Anat. (angeiol.) fig. I. n. 5. 5. 13. 13. 
(ofteol.) fig. 5. I. 1. 2. 3. 3. lit. xx. yy. (ſplanch.) fig. 12. lit. 
p. See alſo ARTERY, BLooD, and BRAIN. 

The right caretid ariſes from the ſubclavian, juſt where that 
ſprings out of the porta; but the left immediately out of the 
aorta, They both lie pretty deep, and being defended by the 
aſpera arteria, paſs free from any compreſſure, and without 
ſending out almoſt any branches, ſtraight to the cranium. Juſt 
before their arrival there, they ſend forth the external carotid ; 
and paſſing the os petroſum, proceed on with ſome circumvo- 
lutions; till laying aſide their muſcular membrane, and giving 
branches to the dura mater, they paſs along the cranium, de- 
fended by the fides of the ſella turcica, and dura mater: and 
ſending branches to the outer parts of the pia mater, and the 
nerves, they at laſt reach the cerebrum; where dividing into 


infinite ramifications, they are. loſt in the cortical part; or 


perhaps proceed even into the medullary part thereof. See Cor- 
TEX, MEDULLA, &c. 

Hippocrates and the antients placed the ſeat of drouſineſs in theſe 
arteries, whence they had the name carotids, g. d. ſoporariæ, 
from te, drouſineſs: — for the ſame reaſon they were alſo 
called Lethargicæ and Apoplecticæ. 8 
CARP-Fiſbing. See the article Carp-FisHING, 

C ARPA, Kapraue, a kind of dance, or military exerciſe, in uſe 
among the Athenians and Magneſians, performed by two per- 
ſons; the one acting a labourer, the other a robber. 

The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to ſowing and plough- 


ing; ftill looking warily about him, as if afraid of being fur- | 


teeth; moſt of them being either inciſores or molitores; not | 
ſuch as carnivorous animals are furniſh'd withal, proper to tear | 


Some authors doubt of the antiquity and |. 


prized : the robber at length appears, and the Ida .. 
his plough, betakes bindhe 0 his arms, and em: quittin 
his oxen. The whole performed to the ſound ; 
cadence, | 
Sometimes the robber was overcome, and ſomet 
er; the victor's reward being the oxen and plough 
The defign of the exerciſe, was to teach and accuſtom the 
ſants, to defend themſelves againſt the attacks of ruſia a 
CARPENTERS-//77r4, in a building, includes the — 
ing, roofing; the foundation, carcaſs, doors, wi 1 
See FRAMING, FLOORING, ROOFING, Fouxpartion 85 
Ass, Door, WIN Dow, Sc. an: 
CARPENTER's Joint-rule. See the article Rur k. 
CARPENT RV, the art of cutting, framing, and joini u 
pieces of wood, for the uſes of building. See Bron, 
* . . - 1 
— word 1s derived from the Latin carpentum, a ear, 
Carpentry is one of the arts ſubſervient to architeQure and i 


divided into two branches, Houſe carpentry, and Sh: 
the firſt employed in raiſing, framing, ook, 5 carpentry, 


n dete 


imes the labour. 


or 


of houſes, &c. See Hovse. ooring, Ec, 
The ſecond is the conſtruction of veſſels for ſea : ; 
| barges, boats, &c. See Ship, Boar, Sc. N barks, 


The rules and practices in Ca as to plani 
morteſſing, tenanting, e pond ee 
much the ſame as thoſe in joinery : ſo likewiſe are the too] is 
inſtruments, and the ſtuff, the ſame in both ; all the differs - 
between the two arts conliſting in this, that joinery is uſed 5 
ſmaller and more curious works, See Joinery. And c 
try in the larger, ſtronger, and coarſer, See Sawixc belt 
BING, MoULDING, PLANING, c. See alſo SAW, Curr 
PLANE, c. | g 
Fr. Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of carpentry is in i 
perfection in the Maldives iſlands : their works, on > 
ſerves, are ſo artfully managed, that they will hold tight and firm 
without either nails or pins. He adds, they are ſo curiouſly put 
together, that no body can take them aſunder, but thole ac- 
quainted with the myſtery. | 
CARPET, a fort of covering, worked either with the needle, or 
on a loom; to be ſpread on a table, trunk, an eſtrade, or even 
a paſſage, or floor. 
Perſian and Turky carpets are thoſe moſt prized ; eſpecially the 
former : Carpets that had a hair or ſhag on one fide only, were 
called by the ancients tapetes ; ſuch as had a ſhag on both ſides, 
were called amphitapetes. 
Among jockeys, to ſhave the carpet, is to gallop very cloſe, or 
near the ground; a fault foreigners charge on Engliſh Horſes. 
See GALLOP. 
Figuratively, an affair, propoſal, &c. are ſaid to be brought on 
the carpet, when they are under conſideration, Qc. 
CARPOBALSAM, or CarPoBALSAMUM,® the berry or fruit of 
the tree which yields the true oriental balm, or balſam; very 
much reſembling, both in figure, ſize, and colour, that of tur- 
pentine. See Ba LsoM, 
The word comes from the Greek xzapr@, fruit, and calm - 
O, balſom. 
The Carpobalſamum is an oblong berry with a ſhort footſialk, 
a brown wrinkled rind, marked with four ribs ; of a grateful 
taſte and ſmell. | 
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being only Jamaica pepper. Others ſubſtitute cubebs for it. 
CARPOCRATIANs, a branch of the ancient gnoſtics, ſo called 
from Carpocrates, who in the ſecond century revived, and im- 
proved upon the errors of Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, 
and other gnoſtics. See FLORINIAN. a 
He owned, with them, one ſole principle and father of all thing, 
whoſe name, as well as nature, was unknown. The word, be 


ple. He oppoſed the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt; making him a mere 
man, begotten carnally on the body of Mary by Joſeph, thougi 
poſſeſſed of uncommon gifts, which ſet him above other cre- 
tures. He inculcated a community of women; and taught, that 
the ſoul could not be purified, till it had committed all kindsof 
abominations ; making that a neceſſary condition of perfection. 
See GNOSTIcs, and CERINTHIANS. nn: Bros 
CARPUS, Kepmes, in anatomy, the wriſt ; or that part between 
the palm of the hand, and the arm.— See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) 
fig. n. 9. and 7. n. 12. See alſo the article HAND. 
"The carpus, called alſo Brachiale, conſiſts, according to ſome, 
of ſeven, according to others, of eight bones of different figures 
and bulks, placed in two ranks, four in each: the firſt rank i 
articulated with the two focils ; the ſecond with the bones of 
metaearpus. They are ſtrongly tied together by the ligaments 
which come from the radius, and by the annular ligament 55 
which the tendons which move the fingers paſs: although tn 
ligament be thought but one, yet it gives a particular caſe to 
every tendon which paſſes through it. e ee ic 
The Arabians call it Raſceta ; the Latins ſometimes 7: 


Nuß. 1 101 Gs 
CARRAT, CaxAr, or CaxAcr. See the artice 


| RACT. | 


It is feldom found in the ſhops ; that commonly ſold in its place 


taught, was created by angels, vaſtly inferior to the firſt princi- | 
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CA t the ſplendid entries of princes. See CHARIOT. 


CG AR 


os CARRUS, 2 kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, | 
and a OED ET TINT. . 
| ; the antient Gauliſh, or Celtic; Carr; men- 

4 Tr bs, tn his commentaries, under the name Carrus. 

e relates, that Camillus having entered Rome in triumph, 
ere e on a carr drawn by four white horſes, it was looked 
wagon” haughty an innovation. See TRIUMPH. 

M1 uſed for a kind of light, open chariot. Pontanus 
Cant © that Ericthonius was thefirſt that harneſſed horſes, and | 
mn them in a carr, or Chariot, See CHARIOT. | 
55 1 carr, on medals, drawn either by horſes, lions, or ele- 
2 uſually ſignihes, either a triumph, or an apotheoſis : 
{ metimes 2 proceſſion of the images of the gods, at a ſolemn 

* wlication ; and ſometimes of thoſe of ſome illuſtrious family 
ſupp fineral, The carr covered, and drawn by mules, only 
© niſi a conſecration, and the honour done any one of having | 
his image carried at the gaines of the Circus, ConsECRA-| 

% De. 
Ile ee, uſed by the ladies, was called Pilentum, Carpontum, | 
and Baſterna. See BASTERNA. _ | 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, goods, &c. 
from place to place. See VEHICLE. : | 

CarRIAGE of a Carmen, is the frame, or timber-work whereon 
tis mounted; ſerving to point and direct it for ſhooting, and to 
convey it from place to place. See CANNON, 

The CARRIAGE of @ field-piece, conſiſts of two wheels, which 
carry long and ſtrong wooden beams, or cheeks, between which 
the cannon is as it were framed, moving on its trunnions as on a 
center: When it is required to move them, they add a vant- 
train, compoſed of two ſmaller wheels. | | 
The ordinary proportion, is for the carriage to have 1: of the 
Jenzth of the gun; the wheels to be half the length of the piece 

in height : four times the diameter, or calliber, gives the depth 
of the planks at the fore end; in the middle 34. 

The CARRIAGE of @ Ship gun, conſiſts of two wheels, without 
ſpokes, 

es, in agriculture, denotes a ſort of furrow, cut for the 
conveyance of water, to overflow, or improve the ground, 

CARRIERE, fee the article CAREER. | 

CARROUSAL,* or CARROWSAL, a courſe, or conteſt of cha- 
riots and horſes : or a magnificent entertainment, on occaſion of 
ſome publick rejoicing : conſiſting in a cavalcade of ſeveral per- 
ſons, richly dreſſed, and equipped after the manner of the an- 
tient cavaliers, divided into ſquadrons, meeting in ſome publick 
place, and practiſing juſts, tournaments, and other noble exer- 
ciſes. See ſusr, and TOURNAMENT. 

* The word comes from the Italian Caraſello, a diminutive of Car- 
ro, chariot, Tertullian aſeribes the invention of Carrouſals to 
Circe; and will have them inſtituted in honour of the ſun, her 
father: whence ſome derive the word from Carrus, or Currus 
Salis. | 

The Moors introduced cyphers, liveries, and other ornaments of 
their arms, with trappings, &c. for their horſes. The Goths 
adced creſts, plumes, &c. | 

CARR-TAKERS, are officers of the king's houſhold, who, when 
the court travels, have charge to provide waggons, carts, &c. to 
tranſport the king's furniture and baggage. 

CARTE BLANCHE, a French term, ſeldom uſed but in this 
phraſe, To give, or ſend any one the Carte blanche; i. e. to ſend 
him a blank paper, ſigned, for him to fill up with what condi- 
tions he pleaſes. | 

CARTEL, a letter of defiance, or a challenge to ſingle combat ; 
much in uſe when thoſe combats were practiſed, for the deciding 
of difficult, and not otherwiſe to be determined, controverſies at 
law, See COMBAT, DUEL, CHAMPION, Oc. | 

CARTESIAN Philoſophy, or CARTESIANISM, - the ſyſtem of 
philoſophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained by his fol- 


lowers, the carteſians, See PHILOSOPHY ; fee alſo CARTE- 
SIANS, | 


one metaphyſical, the other phyſical. The metaphyſical princi- 
ple is this, 7 think, therefore I am. This principle has been at- 
tacked and defended, with a world of ſpirit, and a world of zeal 
and partiality on either fide : for, though it be true, that we are 
% ſure by an inward perception or conſciouſneſs that we exiſt, as 
that we think; yet it is true, too, that the concluſion of this rea- 
foning 7 am, is drawn from the antecedent 7 think : ſince to think, 
luppoſes to be, or exiſt; and the mind ſees clearly the neceſſary 
conneCtion between thinking and being. 
But this principle Des Cartes ſhould not have propoſed as a new 

llcovery : the world knew ere he taught it, that in order to 
think, it is required to be; and that he who actually thinks, 
5 exiſts. See EXISTENCE, and THINKING. | 

he phyſical principle of cartefianiſm is this, that nothing ex1/?s 


but fabſtances : which appears a dangerous principle to the divines; 


2nd is accordingly controverted every day in the ſchools of the 
atholicks ; who undertake to prove, that there are abſolute ac- 
85 nts. See ACCIDENT. 12 FIN | 
#blance he makes of two kinds; the one a ſubſtance that 
inks; the other, a ſubſtance extended. Actual thought, 


The Cartefian Philſophy is founded on two great principles, the 


Bcrefore, and ackual extenſion, are the eſſence of ſubſtance: ſo] 


CAR 


| that the thinking ſubſtance cannot be without fome actual 


thought ; nor can any thing be retrenched from the extenſion 
of a thing, without taking away ſo much of its ſubſtance. 

The firſt article of this is refuted by Mr. Locke, who ſhews: 
that thinking is not eſſential to the ſoul, or that its eſſence does 
not conſiſt in thought; but that there are various occaſions 
wherein it does not think at all. See IDEA. The latter is ſtiffly 
oppoſed by the Jeſuits, &c. as inconſiſtent with the doctrine Gf 
2 but 0 much better confuted by the modern 
writers, from the principle of the Newtonian phi 

MarTrTER, —— Sc. | OO 
Theeflence of matter thus fixed in extenſion, Des Cartes natu- 
rally concludes there is no vacuum, nor any poſſibility thereof in 
nature; but that the world is abſolutely full: for mere ſpace is 
precluded, by his principle; in regard, extenſion being implied 
in the idea of ſpace, matter is ſo too, If there were any ſuch 
thing as a vacuum, ſays he, it might be meaſured : the vacuum, 
therefore, is extended, and of conſequence is matter; every thing 


extended being matter, See Vacuum, and Ptenum. 


Theſe principles of phyſicks once ſuppoſed, Des Cartes explains 
mechanically, and according to the laws of motion, how the 
world was formed ; and whence the preſent appearances of na- 
ture do ariſe, He ſuppoſes, that God created matter of an in- 
definite extenſion ; that he divided this matter into little ſquare 
portions, or maſſes full of angles; that he impreſſed two motions 
on this matter ; one, whereby each part revolyed round itseen- 
tre; another, whereby an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem of them, turned 
round a common centre: whence aroſe as many different vor- 
tices, or eddies, as. there were different maſſes of matter, thus 
moving round common centers. See VoRTE x; 

Theſe things thus ſet a-going, the conſequence, according to 
Des Cartes, in each vortex, will be as follows: the parts of mat- 
ter could not move and revolve among each other, without ha- 
ving their angles gradually broke; and this continual friction of 
parts and angles, muſt produce three elements : the firſt, an in- 
hnitely fine duſt, formed of the angles broke off; the ſecond, 
the ſpheres remaining, after all the angular irregularities are thus 
removed: theſe two make the matter of his firſt and ſecond ele- 
ment. And thoſe particles not yet rendered ſmooth and ſphe- 
rical, and which {till retain ſome of their angles and hamous 
parts, make the third element. See ELEMENT. 

Now the firſt, or ſubtileſt element, according to the laws of mo- 
tion, muſt take up the center of each ſyſtem, or vortex, by rea- 
ſon of the ſmallneſs of its parts: and this is the matter which con- 
ſtitutes the ſun, and the fixed ſtars above, and the fire below. 
See SUN, FIRE, Sc. The ſecond element, compoſed of ſpheres, 
makes the atmoſphere, and all the matter between the earth and 
the fixed ſtars; in ſuch manner, as that the largeſt ſpheres are 
always next the circumferences of the vortex, and the ſmalleſt 
next its center. See Alx and ETHER. The third element, 


or the hooked particles, is the matter that compoſes the earth, all 


terreſtrial bodies, comets, ſpots in the ſun, &c. Sce Earth, 
Cour, SPoTs, Cc. 


This ſyſtem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries with it 


more of the air of a romance, than of a juſt philoſophy. Ac- 
cordingly, both divines and philoſophers cry out on it : the firſt, 
that it leads to atheiſm, by furniſhing the maintainers of an eter- 
nal matter, with means how, from the laws of motion, to ac- 
count for the production of the world: though, it is certain, Des 
Cartes ſuppoſed a deity ; and ſo muſt all who admit his philoſo- 
phy; elſe whence will they derive that motion of matter, which 


- of itſelf is deſtitute of any ſuch principle? See MATTER. 


But the philoſophers have much better pleas againſt it; and the 
elements, ſubtile matter, hooked atoms, vortices, and other ma- 
chines, are now nearly on the fame footing with the occult qua- 
lities of the ancient peripateticks. See SUBTILE Matter, Vok- 
TICEsS, 82e. 4 
Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing geometry into phyſicks, 
and accounting for natural phænomena from the laws of mecha- 
nics, did infinite ſervice to philoſophy ; and contributed, both 
by his practice and example, to purge it from that venerable ruſty 
which in a long ſucceſſion of ages it had contracted: accord- 
ingly, to him, in ſome meaſure, is owing the preſent ſyſtem of 
mechanical, and even Newtonian philoſophy. See NEWTONIAN 
Philſophy. | 
Cariefraniſm was ready to be prohibited by an arret of the par- 
liament of Paris; and had been ſo, in effect, but for a burleſque 
addreſs preſented to the firſt preſident. 
CARTESIANS, a ſect of philoſophers, who hold or aſſert Car- 
teſian principles. See CAR TESIAN Philoſophy. 
en Des Cartes, the noble founder of this ſect, was of Bre- 
„ born in the year 1596. His monument informs us, 
e That having maſtered all the learning of the ſchools, which 
« proved ſhort of his expectation, he betook himſelf to the ar- 
« my, in Germany and Hungary; and there ſpent his vacant 
« winter hours, in comparing the myſteries and phznomena of 
&« nature, with the laws of mathematics; daring to hope, that 
« theſe might unlock the other. Quitting, therefore, all other 
ec purſuits, he retired to a little village near Egmond, in Hol- 
hand; where ſpending twenty-five years in continual reading 
« and meditation, he effected his deſign, He 
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He was a perſon of great genius and penetration, both as to the | 
invention, and orderly ranging and diſpoſing of things. He begun | 


a new method of philoſophy, and finiſhed it, on his own founda- 
tion. His reputation in foreign nations, appears from his monu- 
ment; which conſiſts of four faces, inſcribed' with ſo many en- 
comiums. It was erected at Stockholm, where he died, in the 


year 1650, by Monſieur Chanut, the king of France's reſident in | 
that court. But his bones were afterwards removed to Paris, at 
the charge of M. d Alibret, who alſo erected a handlome monu- 


ment over them, in the church of St. Genevieve. 

CARTHUSIANS, an order of religious, inſtituted by S. Bruno, 
about the year 1086; remarkable for the auſterity of their rule, 
which obliges them to a perpetual ſolitude, a total abſtinence 
from fleſh, even at the peril of their lives; and abſolute ſilence, 
except at certain ſtated times. See ORDER, MonASTIC, Moxxk, 
Ee. 


is {till better preſerved in this, than in any of the other orders. M. 


Abbe de la Trappe, however, endeavours to ſhew, that the Car- 


thufians do not live up to the auſterity enjoined by the antient ſta- 

tutes of Guigues, their fifth general, M. Maſſon, at preſent gene- 

ral of the order, anſwers the abbat ; and ſhews that what he calls 

the ſtatutes, or conſtitutions of Guigues, are, in reality, only cu- 

ſtoms compiled by father Guigues; and that they did not become 
laws till long after. 

CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, flexible, 
elaſtic part of an animal; ſofter than a bone, but harder than 
any other part. 

Cartilages ſeem to be nearly of the ſame nature with bones, and 
only to differ as more or leſs hard. See Bowe. There are ſome 
very hard, and which even become bony with time; as thoſe, v. g. 
which form the ſternum ; ſee STERN UNMH. Others are ſofter, 
and ſerve to compoſe entire parts; as thoſe of the noſe, ears, Wc. 
where an eaſy gentle motion is required ; their natural elaſticity 
ſerving them for antagoniſt muſcles. See Nos, c. 
There are others ſofter ſtill, partaking of the nature of ligaments, 
and thence called Ligamentous Cartilages. See LIGAMENT. 
"There are Cartilages of various figures, acquiring various names 
from the things they refemble : one is called Annularis, becauſe it 
reſembles a ring; another Aiphoides, from its reſembling the point 
of a dagger; a third Scutiformis, becauſe made like a buckler ; 
and ſo of the reſt. See each under its proper head, ANNULAR, 
SCUTIFORM, c. 
Cartilages have no cavittes for marrow ; nor any membranes, or 
nerves for ſenſation. Their uſes are to prevent the bones from 
being damaged or wounded by a continual friction; to join them 
together by a Synchondroſis; and to contribute, in great meaſure, 
to the well forming of ſeveral parts; as the noſe, ears, trachea, 
eyelids, &c. | | 

CARTON,* or, as we pronounce it, CAR Too, in painting, a 
deſign, made on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calqued through, 
and transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall, to be painted in 
freſco. See DEs ION, CALQUING, and FREsco. 

© 3 in the original French, ſignifies hic paper, or paſt- 
ard. 

Cak ros is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for working in moſaic, 
tapeſtry, &c. The Cartoons preſerved at Hampton-Court, are 
deſigns of Raphael Urbin ; intended for tapeſtry, See Richard- 
ſon in his Eflay on Painting, where he ſpends a great part of a 
chapter on the Colouring of the Cartoons. 

CARTOUCH,* a wooden caſe about three inches thick, girt 
round with marlin, and loaden with two, three, or four hundred 
musket balls, beſides ſix or eight balls of iron of a pound weight; 
to be fired out of a hobit, or ſmall ſort of mortar, chiefly for the, 
defence of a paſs, or the like. | | 

* The Cartaucb is alſo called by the French Gargouge, Gargouche, 
or Gargouſſe. 

In cannon of caſemates or other poſts, which defend the paſſage 
of the ditch, or the like, Cartouches have a terrible effect: ſince 
burſting aſunder they ſpread the ſhot they are loaden with far and 
wide. There are divers other forms and compoſitions of Car- 
touc hes, ſome made for guns, &c. | 

CAaRrTOUCH is allo uſed for what is more frequently called a Car- 
tridge. See the article CARTRIDGE. 

CarToOuUCH,* alſo denotes an ornament in architecture, ſculpture, 
Sc. repreſenting a ſcroll of paper; being uſually in form of a 
table, or flat member, with wavings; whereon is ſome inſcrip- 
tion, or device, ornament of armory, cypher, or the like. 

*The word is French, formed from the Italian Cartoccio, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 
Cartauches are ſometimes drawn on paper, as in the titles of maps, 
Oc. and ſometimes made of ſtone, brick, plaiſter, wood, &'c. 
for buildings. 

CARTRIDGE,“ in the military art, the charge or load of a fire- 


arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, paſtboard, or parch- 


ment; to be the more readily charged, or conveyed into the | 


piece, Pod | 
® Cartridges are the ſame with what the French call Cartouches ; 
from which word Skinner ſcruples not to derive Cartridge. 


Thoſe of cannon and mortars, are uſually in caſes of paſtboard, 


Their houſes were uſually built in defarts, their fare coarſe, and| 
their diſcipline ſevere. It is obſerved, that the monaſtical piety | 


C AR 
of the bullet in the piece, to whoſe calliber ch pe 
portioned. Thoſe of muskets, piſtols, and — is pro 
contain the charge of powder, with a ball Wrapped arms, only 


paper. | Os UP in tie 
r 55 * 224 article SCULPTURE, | 
ARUNCULA, CARUNCLE,,Aa term in anatomy | 
nifying a little piece of fleſh; being a diminutiw 3m" fo. 
Care, Acſh, See FLER. = Maou the Lat 
The name Caruncula, is applied to ſeveral part 
as, | | rn 4 ng the body . 
Cakuxcul x Cuticulares Alz, a name which ſo 
the nymphæ. Sec NYyMPHA. | 
Caruncuiz Lachrymales,, are two little eminences, one 
great canthus, or corner of the eye; ſeparating the * in each 
e 950 hes bog | %0 punch 
Some reſtrain the appellation Lachrymalis to th 
greater, or inner canthus z CR de in the foe ak 
minata. | * 
Bartholin, and ſome other anatomiſts, miſta 
for lachrymal glands; which they ſu — 03% ag = Way 
lachrymale, to prevent the continual ſhedding of = 
Dionis ſhews the miſtake, and. maintains them to be 5 2 
but only duplicatures of the inner membrane of the 2 N 
Some anatomiſts Bys they help to keep the two 8 8 
when the eyes are hut. See Lacy RYMALIA Pun TY 
CARUNCULE Myrtifermes, in anatomy, are four little f JH 
or fleſhy knobs, about the ſize of myrtle-berries, whence er 
name; found adjoining to, or rather in the place of the * 
5 the parts of generation in women. men 
me ſuppoſe them to be largeſt in maids, and to gr 
leſs by the uſe of venery; but others, BY — eee 
make them the conſequences of venery in the firſt copulation! 
deriving them from the broken membrane of the hymen . 
fragments ſhrunk up they appear to be. See Hymex, 
CAR UNcULÆ Papillares, or Mamillares, are little protuberance 
on the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the extremi- 
ties of the tubes which bring the ſerum from the glands in the 
exterior parts, to the pelvis. | | 
They were firſt diſcovered by Carpus; and thus called, from 
their reſembling a little teat, or pap. They are in form of 2. 
corns heads, and leſs red than the fleſh, as well as harder than 
the ſame. They are about the bigneſs of a pea, but larger at 
top than at bottom; ending, as it were, in a point, in the place 
where they are perforated to let the urine fall into the baſon. See 
K1pneys, PELvis, &c. 
CARUS, Kagws, in medicine, a ſpecies of lethargic diſeaſe, con- 
liſting in a profound ſleep, with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſi- 
tion, and motion, and an acute fever. | 
The carus differs from a Coma in this, that the patient, in the 
latter, anſwers when interrogated ; but not in the former; fee 
Coma : from a lethargy it is diſtinguiſhed by the fever which at- 
tends it, which the lethargy is free from; and by the return of 


me ana 7, pe 


5 Whole 


pricked; fee LETHARGY : from a proper apoplexy, by the free- 
dom of reſpiration, which is always hurt in an apoplexy; e 
APOPLEXY : from an epilepſy, in that there is no motion or 
froth at the mouth in the Carus: from a ſyncope, by the 
pulſe, which is high, and the face ruddy; whereas the pulſe s 
low, and the face cadayerous in the Syncope : from an hy- 
ſteric ſuffocation, in that the patient hears and remembers 
things in the latter, not in the former. See SYNCOPE, Err 
LEPSY, Cc. S AL | 
CARYATIDES, or Ca RIA Es, in architecture, a kind of order 
of columns, or pilaſters, under the figures of women, drelled i 
long robes, ſerving to ſupport entablatiurgs.—See Tab, Archit. jy: 
38. fee alſo ORDER of Columns. 


men captives; and to perpetuate their ſervitude, repreſeutal 


ſupported by columns. 


tied before and behind; thoſe characters being ſuppoſed 1njuriou 
to the fair ſex. Among us, they are repreſented as images © 
juſtice, prudence, temperance; 6c. | Their legs are alwa)s l 
be cloſe to each other, and even acroſs ; their arms laid flat u. 


for the greater delicacy; as in the hall of the Swiſs guards , 
the Louvre: but M. le Clerc does not approve of ſuch mul 
tie NN 


When inſulated, they ſhould never have any great'weight h 


14 
their entablature ; otherwiſe, as they repreſent women, they © 


entablature, which in that caſe is to be Corinthian, Wit 
hands, 1 


or tin, ſometimes of wood, half a foot long; taking up the place 


ſenſation, which, the lethargic perſon finds when agitated or] 


The origin of the Caryatides is related by Vitruvius: the Greeky 
he obſerves, having taken the city Corya, led away, their wo: 


them in their buildings, as charged with burdens, ſuch: as thols 


The Caryatides, M. le Clerc obſerves, are not now repreſentel 
as among the ancients, vix. as ſymbols of ſlavery, with hands 


the body, or to the head, or at leaſt as little ſpread as poſidi 
that as they do the office of columns, they may have, as ne 0 
poſlible, the figure thereof. Sometimes their arms are cut 4 


ſupport ; and their entablature and pedeſtal are ordinarily b I 
Ionic,—When they join to a wall, Cc. it is adviſeable of | 
conſole over them, which may appear to ſuſtain; the 1 : 


not ſeem ſo proper to ſuſtain great loads. When they are - 
in form of angels, the ſame author would have them Tupper 
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j F 5 4 1 f 1 
: the caryatides frequently to ſupport baskets, 
4 Tx a i al Ghats they called Caneforz, or Clti- 


or cor PHOR A. 
fire: *. Novo fall of water, from a higher into a lower 
pace. word is French, formed of the Italian Caſcata, which ſig- 


fes the ſame3 of caſcare to fall 3 and that from the latin cade- 
nl 


0 1440 are either natural, as that of Tivoli; or artificial, as 
a 


c. and either falling with a gentle deſcent, | 
thoſe of 1 2 ; in form of a buffet, as at Trianon; or 
2 in form of a perron, as at St. Clou; or from baſon | 

0 a 6 
* _ 1 in fortification, are holes and cavities 
CASCH of wells, made in the Terreplein, near a rampart ; from 
1 war! a gallery, dug in like manner under ground, is convey- 
2 give air to the enemies mine. * : 
p (in grammar) is underſtood of the different infections, or 
2 of nouns; ſerving to expreſs the different ſtates, or 


— 


Noun. ; | 
Then h arent diverſity among grammarians, with regard to the 


in moſt of the modern languages, which they call the Nemina- 


: only in compliance with their own ideas, which are 
tar pot the Greek or Latin, and which they transfer to other 
2 is, if, by caſe, be only meant an occaſional change in 
the termination of a noun, or name, which ſeems to be the juſt 
idea of caſe, (regard being had either to the reaſon of the thing, 
or the ſound of the word caſus, from cadere, to fall ;) there will 


tions of nouns in the ſame number, i. e. in ſome languages more, 
in others leſs, and in others none at all. 
Indeed, the generality of authors either have not any preciſe no- 
tion of caſes at all, or they wander ſtrangely from that notion : 
for they always reckon five caſes of nouns in the Greek, and 
{ix in the Latin: Though ſeveral of theſe caſes be frequently a- 
like, as the Genitive and Dative ſingular, of the firſt declenſion 
of the Latin; the Dative and Ablative plural of the ſecond, c. 
the Genitive and Dative dual of the Greek, &c.—So that the 
termination is not the ſole criterion of the caſe. 7 
It ſeems, however, much more agreeable to the principles o 
grammar, which only conſiders words materially, to make as 
many different caſes, as there are changes in the terminations of 
a name; which would free the Engliſh, and other modern 
tongues, from the embaraſs of caſes ; moſt of them expreſſing 


from 
of a» 
than 
et at 
place 
1, dee 


| COn- 
ſenſa- 


iu the various relations, not by changes in termination, as the an- 
a” cients, but by the appoſition of articles and prepoſitions. On 
** this footing it is certainly wrong to ſay, v. g. that of @ father, is 
um d the genitive caſe of father; and to a father, the dative ; for of 


and ty are no part of the name father; they are no cloſes or ter- 
minations, but articles, or modificatives, which ſhew the diffe- 
rent relation of the word father. And the ſame may be ſaid of 


ated or 
ge free- 


wy the caſes of nouns, in the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe 
tongues, Cc. 

#9 But the caſe is otherwiſe in the Greek name zrezs, or the La- 

= hy- tin patris ; which are real caſes of the words ap, and pater, 

1 and different from them: and ſomewhat like this may be ſaid of 


the Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Poliſh, and German langua- 
ges; which in the ſame number admit of changes in the termi- 
nations of words: and yet in theſe languages, caſes are pretty 
Ciftrent from what they are in the Greek and Latin, The He- 
brew names, for inſtance, are not properly declined by _ : 
the relation expreſſed by the genitive caſe, it is true, occaſions 


of order 
reſſed in 
clit. fot 


Greeks an alteration, in them; but then this alteration, inſtead of Being 
heir vo⸗ in the noun governed, as in the Latin, in the Hebrew is in that 
eſe which governs; as YPW O verbum falſitatis; where the change 
" 26 thall 8 not in PW falſitas, but in n for N verbum. 


ſd * makes'ten caſes in the Armenian; obſerving, that be- 
es the 


preſentel We lix ordinary caſes, there is one which ſerves to expreſs | 
1; hand theinſtrument wherewithany thing is done; another for narration, | 
| injuriod e pr the ſubject; a third to ſhew that one thing is in ano- 
images 0 mer; and a fourth to ſhew a relation between one thing and a- 
always 0 noer.—Authors make but three caſes in the Arabic, as having | 
aid flat U 1 ) three terminations, on, in, and an. e e 

s poffblef 0e de obſerved, however, that though many of the langua- 
as near 38 "ka not properly any caſes of nouns ; yet moſt, if not all 
re cut f * em, have a kind of caſes in their pronouns, without which 
guar | raya be hard to conceive the connection, or ſyntax of a diſ- 
ch mull 3 3 and which, therefore, make a neceſſary part of gram- 


bead N che relations expreſſed by each caſe under its proper | 


houſe appears as if built thereof. | 
CASK, * a piece of defenſive armour, wherewith to cover the head, 


CAS 


They ſay, a caſe, or rather pair of caſes, of Greek, of Hebrew, 
of Pica, &c. 


CASE-HARDENING, a method of preparing iron, ſo as to ren- 


der its outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting the file, or any 
edged tool, It is uſed by file-cutters for coarſe files ; by gun- 
ſmiths, to harden the barrels of guns ; and by others, on other 
occaſions, See Iron ; ſee alſo FILE, &c, 
The proceſs of caſe-hardening is thus: they take hoofs, or horns 
of kine, dry them in an oven, and powder them ; then put an 
equal quantity of bay falt to it, and mingle both together with 
ſtale urine, or whitewine vinegar : ſome of this mixture they 
lay upon loam, and wrap it about the iron, putting alſo more 
loam over all. 'Then they lay it on the hearth of a forge to dry 
and harden; and when it is dry and hard, they put it into the 
fire, and blow till they give the lump a blood-red heat, but no 
greater: then it is taken out and quenched, and the caſe-har- 


dened iron is taken out of the caſe. See STEEL, and Harpex- 
ING, 


. CASEMATE, or Castmexr, in architecture, denotes a hollow 
elations they bear to each other, and to the things they repre- 
g ? * 


moulding, which ſome architects make g of a circle, and others 


2. See MouLpins. 
N | CastMATtE, or CAZEMENT, in fortifications. See the article 
nature and number of caſes: they generally find fix caſes, even 


CAZEMATE. 


1U Da De Accu ative Vaca De and . E » OT CAZERNS, in for tification little rooms, or huts 
tive Genitt e, ft 5 2 i 5 t 5 Ablatrve . But 5 9 A 
5 


erected between the ramparts, and the houſes of fortified towns, 
or even on the ramparts themſelves ; to ſerve. as lodgings 
for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, to eaſe the garriſon. See Gar- 
RISON. 

There are uſually two beds in each caſern, for ſix ſoldiers to Ive, 


who mount the guard alternately ; the third part being always on 
duty. 


CASES Reſerved, in the Romiſh polit ſiderable ſins, th 
in this ſenſe be juſt as many caſes as there are different termina- ſerved, in the Romiſh polity, are conſiderable ſins, the 


abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to themſelyes, or 
their vicars. | 
There are ſome caſes reſerved by the Pope, and others by the bi- 
ſhops : in convents ſome are reſerved by the chapter, &c, 
None but theſe, or their vicars, can abſolve in ſuch caſes ; ex- 
cept at the article of death, when all reſerved caſes are abſolva- 
ble by thy ordinary. See ABSOLUTION, 


CASE-SHOT, are musket-bullets, ſtones, old pieces of iron, or 


the like, put up into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns. See 
SHOT. 


Caſe-ſhot is chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks when 
they are full of men, 


* ” 


CASH, in commerce, the ſtock of ready money, which a mer- 


chant, or other perſon has in his preſent diſpoſal, to negotiate 
ſo called from the French term Caiſſe, i. e. cheſt, or cotter, for 
the keeping of money. | 

M. Savary ſhews, that the management of the caſb of a compa- 
ny, is the moſt conſiderable article ; and that whereon its good 
or ill ſucceſs chiefly depends. See ComPany. . 


CASHIER, the ca/h-keeper ; he who is charged with the receiving, 


and paying the debts of a ſociety, See Casn. 


In the generality of foundations, the caſhier is called treaſurer ; . 


ſee TREASURER, RECEIVER, &c, 


CASING of Timber-work, is the plaiſtering a houſe all over on the 


out- ſide with mortar ; and ſtriking it, yet wet, by a ruler, with 
the corner of a trowel, or the like inſtrument, to make it re- 
ſemble the joints of free-ſtone ; by which means, the whole 


and neck ; otherwiſe called Helmet, and Head-piece. See HEL- 


MET. 


The word is French, Ca/que, formed from Caſicum, or Caſſius, 
a diminutive of Cg, a helmet. 


Le Gendre obſerves, that anciently, in France, the Gens d' Ar- 
mes all wore casks. The king wore a cast gilt; the dukes and 
counts, filvered ; gentlemen of extraction, poliſhed ſteel ; and 
the reſt plain iron. 155 
The cast is frequently ſeen on ancient medals; where we may 


obſerve great varieties in the form and faſhion thereof; as the 


Greek faſhion, the Roman faſhion, c. F. Joubert makes it, 


the moſt ancient of all coverings of the head, as well as the moſt 


univerſal. Kings, emperors, and even gods themſelves are ſeen 
therewith. That which covers the head of Rome, has uſually two 
wings, like thoſe of mercury: and that of ſome kings, is fur- 


niſhed with horns, like thoſe of Jupiter Ammon, and ſometimes 


barely bulls, or rams horns, to expreſs uncommon force. 


Cask, in heraldry, the ſame with helmet. See HERALDRY. 
Cask, is alſo uſed as a common name for veſſels of divers kinds; 


in contra · diſtinction from the liquor, or other matter contained 
therein. See VESSsEL. | 


Thus a hogſhead of ſpirits, &c. is ſaid to weigh 4 C. and 22 


eight ff N OMINATIVE, GENITIVE, DATIVE, Sc. L. Cast and liquor; a punchion, 6 C. à and 2 L. Cast and 1. 
arily to k * printing, a large flat oblong frame, placed aſlope, divi- uor. See Tux, Ec. * e 1 
Jet puth = _ ſeveral compartments, or little ſquare cells; in each of | A CASE of Sugar, is a barre] of that commodity, containing — 
wc d * are lodged a number of types, or letters of the ſame kind, eight to eleven hundred weight. —A cast of almonds, is abo 
** 1 On the compoſitor takes them out, each as he needs it, to three hundred weight © ge 

are mad poſe, and make a page, or form, See PRINTING, ; Le T-| CASSATION,* in the civil law, the act of abrogating, or annul- 
ſupport I 6 SEN} ling any act or procedure. See ANNULLING, &c. 
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* The word comes from the Latin guaſare, to quaſh, or make 


down. 
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The Tindiure of CAsSIA, is a flight infuſion of the pulp with the 
The Extract of Cala, is nothing but the pulp ſeparated from the 


CasslA Lignea, or 


ſmell and taſte are nearly alike ; they are equally ſweet, poignant 


CASSIOPEIA, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the nor- 


anſwered by Tycho. See STAR. 


are thirteen ; in Tycho's twenty eight; in the Britannic cata- 


CAS 


he occaſions of Caſſation are 1ſt, when a decree is directly con- 
trary to another decree ; and both againſt the ſame party. 2dly, 
When decrees are directly contrary to the expreſs deciſion of ſta- 


* 


p 


tutes, or cuſtoms. gdly, When the formalities preſcribed by 
the laws have not been obſerved. | | 
ASSIA, Ke99:e, in medicine and pharmacy, a purgative fruit, 
brought from the eaſt ; being the produce of a plant of the ſame 
name; called in Engliſh the pudding pipe tree. 

This is ſometimes more particularly denominated Caſſia fiſtula, 
249718 cery, by way diſtinction from another drug called ca/- 
fia lignea. See Cassla Lignea. | 
There are four kinds of caſſia, alike in properties, and nearly 
in figure ; being all in long black pods : but very different, if 
. with regard to the trees that produce them. Theſe 
are, the caſſia of the Levant, that of Egypt, that of Braſil, and 
that of the Antilles iſlands. 
ASIA of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whoſe bark 
js aſh-coloured, its wood very firm, and its grain cloſe ; towards 
the center, its wood is of an ebony black, towards the circum- 
ference yellowiſh : its flowers are yellowiſh, and produce a fruit 
in form of a long pod, round and maſſive; of a reddiſh colour, 
bordering on black. When ripe, it is full of a black, ſweetiſh 
pulp, divided by little woody cells: in this pulp are found little 
hard grains, in manner of ſtones, ſhaped like hearts, which are 
the ſeed of the tree. "This caſſia muſt be choſen new, in large 
pods, heavy, and of a tan colour; the bark, when broke, 
fine and white within, full of a black ſoft pulp of a ſweetiſh 
taſte, | 

ASSIA of Egypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the tree is 
higher, and the leaves narrower ; the fruit ſmaller, and the bark 
ſotter. ; | 

ASSIA of Braſil, is the largeſt of all: ſome of the pods are found 
four or five inches in circumference. This kind is not very com- 
mon in the ſhops. 

ASSIA of the iſlands, is that now chiefly uſed ; though heretofore 
the popular caſſia was the Levantine. It is ſent from the An- 
tilles ; where it is produced in ſuch abundance, that the veſſels, 
in their home voyages, uſe it as ballaſt : whence it is, that we 
find it ſo often foul and dirty: the tree that yields it reſembles a 
peach- tree. Its flowers, which are yellow, grow in cluſters ; 
and, as they decay, leave behind them a fruit or pod an inch 
thick, and a foot (ſometimes two) long. The fruit, while in 
its growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes a dark violet. Tis 
choſen in the ſame manner as that of the Levant. 

When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, it is 
molt properly called Caſſia fiſtula, or Caſſia in the cane, For uſe, 
the pulp is taken out, and driven through a hair ſieve. The a- 
pothecaries put off little of this better kind, but what is old, and 
boiled up with ſugar to make it keep. | | 

Caſſia, when green, as alſo the flowers of the caſſia tree, are com- 
fited in the Levant and the iſlands ; and have almoſt the ſame ef- 
fects with the common caſſia, the baſis of moſt purgative ele- 
Ctuaries. | 


ſeed 


ſhell and the ſeeds; with the addition of a certain quantity of 
ſugar to preſerve it from turning ſour, | 

XyLoCASSIA, is the bark of a tree much like 
that which bears the cinnamon; growing promiſcuouſly with it 
in the iſland of Ceylon, 

The two barks are gathered and dried in the ſame manner; their 


and agreeable ; and their colour, form, and thickneſs ſcarce dif- 
fer at all. But the caſſia is the fatter, and more mucilaginous ; 
and in chewing diſſolves in the mouth, without leaving any thing 
woody behind; whereas the woody part of cinnamon {till ſticks, 
though ever ſo well chewed, —Some authors will have the tree 
which bears cinnamon bear the caſſia too; and make the only 
difference between them to conſiſt in this, that the firſt comes 


from Ceylon, and the latter from the coaſt of Coromandel, See 


CI NN AMON. 


thern hemiſphere, ſituate next to Cepheus. See CoxsTELLA- 
TION. 


In 1572, there appeared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, which 


at firſt ſurpaſſed in magnitude and brightneſs Jupiter himſelf ; | 


but it diminiſhed by degrees, and at laſt diſappeared, at the end 
of eighteen months. It alarmed all the aſtronomers of that age, 
many of whom wrote diſſertations on it; among the reſt, Ty- 
cho Brahe, Kepler, Maurolycus, Licetus, Gramineus, &c. Be- 
za, the landgrave of Heſſe, Roſa, &c. wrote to prove it a comet, 
and the fame which appeared to the Magi at the birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that it came to declare his ſecond coming : they were 


The ſtars in the conſtellation caſſiopeia, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
logue, Mr. Flamſtead makes them fifty ſix. The order, 


names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as“ 
follow: | | 


CAS 


Names and Situations of 


% 


IP . 4 . 
228 & ongitude. | Latitude. - 0 ASTING 
of 0 b 3 a moul 
Y 21 64415646 „% 6 N 
21 28 46 56 26 16 CasrNο 
27 43 32 57 10 8 0 CAN DLI 
1 , 23 53 29/54 3 CASTING 6 
North, 4 the top of the chair. back 26 46 31 52 39 52 9 crm 
5 with W Os 
| | W | 
South. in the top of the chair-back 7.00 245 + : 40 6 — 1 
0 CASTING 
In the preced. arm of the chair 25 52 31149 22 586 ur. 
8 3 28 57153 57 a 
26, 9| 6 CASTING | 
In the middle of the chair-back, the o 48 7 Fi 13 50 metal is 
Lucida Cathedræ) 5 59 2152 1 25 32 pattern. 
12 9 23 '55 1 42 7 The gol 
A ſmall one againſt the hair | O 22 24 54 38 49 / and caſt 
In the bottom of the chair-back, over the 8 20 1852 14 40 dried, bt 
15 ſeat) x Me of all 
12 8 ö a 
In the head o 3 * 1 + My ' CasTING 
In the breaſt, Schedir. 3 30 21140 35 54 8 plaiſter, 
Preced. of the north. in the rod 7 29 9 554 25 40 A piece ot 
South. in the rod 27 6 1238 18 52/6 __ 
20 be we 
SV 25 15 51159 ſtickin 
Middle in the rod T 28 10 2739 - + - 3 
In the girdle 1 "278 56 + 141 ons 
| | ; 

In the rod, the laft of the north. © 41 51141 16 / - 3 | 
| 25 Wb 
Preced. againſt the navel 7 52 47149 29 25] 6 Of thet 
Over the ſeat of the chair 9 38 4414847 35) z cotton: 
Laſt of contig. ones againſt the navel 8 19 23% 32 19156 neſs of 
In the hind arm 6 36 54143 23 18 her gor 

. 5 9 
Preced. in ſouth. part of the frame 19 31 3154 13 8|5%G out; al 
30 10 
| 14 57 40 50 36 12] 6 ry 80 
| 15 40 121351 1351} 6 
That under the hind arm 7 28 3043 : 16 4 wo 
That preced. the knee to the ſouth. 11 13 15145 4 6 6 if bac 
Prec. of the midd. in ſ. part of ſeat 20 39 4052 49 54] 6 ng of 
35 a N ton. 
That againſt the knee 13 37 1546 23 26 3 CasTINC 
Preced. in north. part of the frame 23 28 45154 11 22| 6 either | 
That following the knee 14 8 14144 58 531 6 he air 
: 4 4144+ 39 53 the a 
North. in the frame | 27 23 4055 58 20063 its fati 
Midd. in north. part of the fram 25 12 29153 52 38|c6 CASTL 
40 e 
Laſt of the middl. in ſ. part of frame 22 34 51 4 90 1663 — 
| 16 31 53145 30 1863 NY 
That in the leg | 20 26 48147 31 50 3 A caſt 
Laſt of 4 in ſouth part of the frame 24 51 16]51 38 41]6 5 CasTLE 
H 4 49 8153 6 5616; a veſſ 
45 dee U 
South. ot the following, in north. 827 37 2315311 18043 Hre- CA 
Part ot the frame) 1 3 28 1457 11 95 Hind- C. 
North. of the ſame 8 29 15 4654 21 3145 Carry 
I 1 51 1455 5647] 6 Ward 
8 22 13 42147 44 14] 6 _ 
50 : | tain © 
22 36 18048 5 207 who \ 
29 045153 24 16] 7 The 
25 21 29148 53 916 ſuch a 
In the extremity of the foot 27 53.5314 57 3'| 4 CASTC 
I 3 23 39153 42 19} © called 
55 wage #7 Casrol 
S: WY 59153 yy 7159 ſea aj 
CASSOCK,* a kind of ſurtout, or long upper garment; wore o. co 
ver the reſt of the habit; particularly by the clergy, and an. Cale 
ciently likewiſe by the lait. e Cal 
® The word comes from the French Caſaque, a horſeman's coat; the f. 
ſame derive that again, by corruption, from à garment of tie is ni 
Cofſacks Covarruvias, from the Hebrew Caſab, to co ref 
whence the Latin Caſa, cottage ; and Caſula, a diminutive of Cur Ca 87 
, another name of the Cafſock, Laſtly, others derive the ne 5 
Caſbct, as well as the thing, from the ancient Caracalla, a for _ 
of upper garment which hung to the heels. = 6 
N 24 e 1 | * 2 
CASTALDUS, 5 See the article Gas TAL DUs. bigne 
CASTALDY, , 4501-26 e 8 kind male 
CASTANETS, | Ca$TAGNETTEs,, or CASTANETTAS, 2" being 
of muſical inſtrument, wherewith the Moors, Spaniards, In 
Bohemians, accompany their dances, far abands, and ale reduc 
It conſiſts of two little round pieces of wood dried, and laced on the « 
ed in manner of a ſpoon, the concavities whereof. are pn * ſtron 
one another, faſtened to the thumb, and beat from to time e 
the middle finger, to direct their motions and cadences. e ans 
caſtagnets may be beat eight or nine tunes in the ſpace apop 
meaſure, or ſecond, of a minute. ds nd. Ti on « 
CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity. or office in P Povel aw 
ar Irs of ingdom, but ſenators of the lo 0 
caſtellans are ſenators of the kingdom, but 1ena tines 0 wate 
claſs, and, in diets, ſit on low ſeats, behind the . For 
reat ſenators, They are à kind of lieutenants of Po pa- of ( 
and command a part of a palatinate under the palatine. that 
LAT INE. . heaz 
bi CASTING beer 
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CAS 


CASTING, in foundery, is the running of a melted metal into 


a mould prepared for that purpoſe, See FounDERY, and 


MoULD. 


CagrING of Candles, is the filling the moulds with tallow. See 


CAanDLES. 


Gold, Silver, or Capper in plates. See CoininG. 
vid A Lead on cloth, is the uſing a frame or mould covered 


with woollen-cloth and linnen over it, to caſt the lead into very 
gne ſheets. See PLUMBERY. 


CasTING of Metals, of Letters, Bells, Figures, &c. See Foun- 


ERV. | ; = 
Curie in Sand or Earth, is the running of a metal between two 


frames or moulds filled with ſand or earth, wherein the figure the 
metal is to take, has been impreſſed, in creux, by means of the 
ttern, See FOUNDERY. | 
The goldſmiths alſo uſe the bone of the cuttle-fiſh, to mould 
and caſt their leſſer works of gold and ſilver; that bone, when 
dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine pumice, very ſuſcepti- 
ble of all impreſſions. See CUTTLE-BoNE. FP 
CasTING in Stuc or Plaifter, is the filling a mould with fine liquid 
plaiſter, that had been taken in pieces from off a ſtatue or other 
piece of ſculpture, and run together again. There are two 
things to be obſerved with regard to the mould: the firſt, that it 
be well ſoked with oil before the plaiſter be run, to prevent its 
ticking: the ſecond, that each piece whereof it conſiſts, have a 
packthread, to draw it off the more eaſily when the work is dry. 
dee STATUE, and FOUNDERY. | 
CasvinG, in falconry, is any thing given an hawk to purge and 
cleanſe his gorge. AWE. 
Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, i. e. feathers; and 
cotton: the latter whereof is generally in pellets about the big- 
- neſ; of hazel-nuts, made of foft fine cotton, and conveyed into 
her gorge after ſupper. In the morning ſhe will have c them 
© out; at which time they are to be obſerved, and from the colour 


and condition they are found in, the ſtate of its body is conjectu- 
red, If they be cat out round, white, not ſtinking, nor very 
moiſt, it is an indication all is well: if otherwiſe, particularly 
if black, green, ſlimy, or the like, it is otherwiſe. The ca/t- 
ing of plumage is obſerved after the ſame manner as that of cot- 
ton, 


the air, or other accident, it ſhoots or ſhrinks; in prejudice to 
its flatneſs or ſtraightneſs. 

CASTLE, in a modern ſenſe, is a place fortified by nature, or art, 
either in city or country, to keep the people in their duty, or re- 
iſt an enemy. See FoRTREss, and FoRTIFIED Place. 

A caſtle is a little cittadel. See CITTADEL. 


a veſſel; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed above the reſt. 
dee DECK, | 


Fire-CasTLE, Caſtell di prora, &c. See Fort-Caflle. 
Hind-CasTLE, Caſtelb di poppa. See Poor, and Sr ERx. 


Mardum Caſtri, an impoſition laid on ſuch as dwell within a cer- 


tain compaſs about any ca/le, towards the maintenance of thoſe 
who watch and ward the ca/tle. | 


The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for the circuit itſelf, inhabited by 
ſuch as are ſubject to this ſervice. | 


CASTOR, in aſtronomy, a moiety of the conſtellation Gemini ; 
called alſo Apollo, 8 Grü. | | 805 8 


Cas rok, and Pollux, in meteorology, a fi 


CasrING, in joinery, c. Woocd is ſaid to ca or warp, when, | 
either by its drought or moiſture, or the drought or moiſture of 


Casr LE, in the ſea language, denotes an elevation on the deck of 


CasTLe-WaRD, or CasTLE-GUARD, CASTELGARDUM, or 


meteor, which at 


lea appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the ſhip, in form of 
one, two, or even three or four fire-balls: when one is ſeen 
alone, it is more properly called Helena; two are denominated 
Cajtor and Pallux, and ſometimes Tyndarides. See METEOR. 
ow and Pollux, are commonly judged to portend a ceflation of 
the ſtorm, and a future calm; being rarely ſeen till the tempeſt 


nigh ſpent. Helena alone portends ill, and witneſſes the ſeve- 


reit part of the ſtorm 
yet behind. 
CASTOREUM, or Cas roRium, in pharmacy, a liquid matter, 
ncloſed in bags or purſes near the anus of the caſtor, or beaver; 


=o — for the teſticles of that animal. 


bigneſs of a gooſe-egg, and found indifferently in males and fe- 


ales; the liquor incloſed, ſerves to gi : 
being preſſed TE of ie erves to give the caſtor an appetite, 


when taken off, the ma 
reduced to a powder ; b 


te aliſtence of wax. It is oily, of a ſharp, bitter taſte, and a 
eg "agreeable ſmell. It is uſed to fortify the head and ner- 
5 it rallies the languiſhing ſpirits, reſiſts poiſons, and 
gle... menſes in women. Tt is uſed in lethargies, 
Aa vertigo's, tremblings, ſuffocations of women, and 
Þ PR ions. Bartholine, and other authors, aſcribe to it 
water, f perty of precipitating things to the bottom of the 

or the c 


of Ca # 
* — is much inferior; the largeſt 


85 in which the caſforeum is contained, are about the 


receptacles, on occaſion, by the foot: 
tter dries and condenſes, ſo as it may be 
y hanging in the chimney it becomes of 


hoice of cgffareum, the beſt is that of Dantzic; that 


| | lumps, and thoſe 
ſtrongeſt, are the moſt eſteemed, eſpecially when 


1 


CasToR Skin, the furr or skin of an amphibious animal called 


weight, which is known by ſqueezing it; the ſophiſticated bein 2 
ſoftiſh, and yielding a liquid, ſtinking honey; and the natural, 
hard and heavy, of a brisk ſmell, and full of filaments. 
Caftoreum is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle and Mith- 
ridate, beſides various other hyſterick and cephalick medicinc:. 
They draw an oil from it called oi of Cn/tor ; and it is alſo uſed, 
while in its liquid ſtate, to make ſeveral kinds of unguents. 
The Ruſſian way of curing caftoreum, is deſcribed in the Philh- 
ſephical tranſactions thus: To get the milk out of the beavers 
« ſtones, (the bags it ſhould be) put a proper quantity of water, 
e with half a ſhovel full of wood-aſhes, tie the bags in couples, 
„ and put them in the boiling water for half a quarter of an 
« hour. Lay birch-bark on the fire, and ſmoke the bags well 
&« over it for an hour, till they be well dried; hang them up for 
« a week or more, till perfectly dry and hard, they may then 
cc be packed up for uſe or exportation.” | 
caſtor, or beaver, ſometimes found in France, Germany, and 
Poland, but moſt abundantly in the province of Canada in North 
America: formerly it appears alfo to have been found in Eng- 
land, But there is no ſuch animal known among us now. V. 
Ray's Synopſ. An. Quad. p. 213. See alſo FurR, Skin, Ce. 
Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of hats, and furs, See Har, 
Sc. Beſide this, in 1669, an attempt was made to employ if 
in other merchandizes; accordingly a manufactory was ſettled 
in the Fauxbourg S. Antoine near Paris, where they made 
cloths, flannels, ſtockings, &c. of caſtar, with a mixture of 
wool. The manufacture flouriſhed for a while, but ſoon de- 
cayed, it being found by experience that the ſtuffs loſt their dye 
when wet, and that when dry again they were harſh, and ſtiff 
as felts. E | 
The merchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of caſtor, though all 
equally the ſpoils of the fame animal; theſe are New Caſtor, 
Dry Caftor, and Fat Caſtor: New Caſtor, called alſo Winter 
Caſtor, and Muſcovite Caſtor, becauſe ordinarily reſerved to ſend 
into Muſcovy, is that taken in the winter-huntings. This is the 
beſt, and moſt eſteemed for rich furrs, as having loſt none of its 
hair by moulting. Dry caftor, or lean caftor, is the reſult of the 
ſummer-huntings ; when the beaſt is moulted, and has loſt part 
of its hair: this being much inferior to the former, is little uſed 
in furrs; but moſtly in hats. Fat cafter, uſually called Old- coat, 
is that which has contracted a certain fat, unctuous humour, by 
ſweat exhaled from the bodies of the ſavages, who have wore it 
for ſome time: this, though better than the dry, is yet only uſed 
for hats. | | | 

After the hair is cut off the skin to be uſed in hats, the pelt or 
skin itſelf, is uſed in various works, viz. for the covering of 
mails and trunks, in ſlippers, &c. See ComPany of Canada. 


CASTRAMETAT ICN,“ the art, or act of incamping, i. e. of 


placing and diſpoſing an army in camp, See Came. 
* The word is more uſed in ſpeaking of the incampments of the 
ancients, than thoſe of the moderns. It comes from the Latin 
caſtrum, camp; and metari, to meaſure, or lay out. | 


CASTRATION, in chirurgery, the operation of gelding, I. e. of 


cutting off the teſticles, and putting the male animal out of a ca- 
pacity of generation, See TESTICLES. 

2 is much in uſe in Aſia, eſpecially among the Turks, 
who practiſe it on their ſlaves, to prevent any commerce with 
their women. The Turks caſtrate to the purpoſe, making a ge- 
neral amputation both of teſticles and yard. Caſtration alſo ob- 
tains in Italy, where it is uſed with a view to preſerve the voice 
for ſinging. See Eunucn. ; 


Caſtration is ſometimes found neceſſary on medicinal conſidera- 


tions, as in mortifications and ſome other diſeaſes of the teſticles, 
eſpecially the ſarcocele and varicocele. Some have alſo uſed it in 
maniac caſes, See SARCOCELE, c. | 


CASTRATION is alſo practiſed on women: Athenzus mentions, 
that king Andramytes was the firſt who caſtrated women. Ho- 


ſychius and Suidas ſay, Gyges did the ſame thing. Galen ob- 
ſerves, that women cannot be cafrated without danger of life. 
Dalechampius, on the forementioned paſſage of Athenæus, holds, 
that it is only to be underſtood of ſimple pad - locking. 


CASU conſimili, a writ of entry, where a tenant by courteſy, or 
for life, aliens in fee or in tail, or for another's life: it takes its 


name hence, that authority being given by ſtat. Weſt. 2. to the 
clerks in chancery, to make new forms, as often as any new 
caſe ſhould ariſe, not under any of the old forms; they framed 
this writ to the likeneſs of the other called c proviſo. See 


Casu Proviſo. 


Casu Proviſo, a writ of 2 given by the ſtatute of Gloceſter, 


in caſe where à tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of lite, 


or in tail: and lies for him in reverſion againſt the alience. 
CATABAPTIST,* a perſon averſe from baptiſm ; particularly 


from that of infants. See BAPTISM. | 
* The word is compounded of the prepoſition z2m, which, in 
compoſition, ſignifies againſt, contrary ; and ga, I waſh. 


CATABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the moon's deſcending node; 


called alſo dragor's tail, See DRacGon's Tail. 


CATACAUSTIC Curves, in the higher geometry, the ſpecies of 


cauſtic curves formed by reflection. Sec CausTic Curve. 


Y, and well fleſhed. Care is to be ta 
n ady t 


* 


1 ken that it have not 
þ . | | p T * ; | * 1 a & | 


CATACHRESIS,* Ka n, a figure in rhetoric, whereby an 
improper word'is uſed inſtead of a proper one. 

* The word is formed from the Greek e, abate, 

e abuſe; 


a _ 
* „ 4 
* ————— 


CAT 


I abuſe; of ww, againſt, or contrary to; and yeaouei, I 
ule. | 
The catachreſis is, when for want of a word proper to expreſs a 
thought, we uſe, or rather abuſe a word that comes ſomewhat 
near it: as when we call a perſon who has killed his mother, 
maſter, or prince, Parricide; which word, in propriety, is only 
applicable to him who has murthered his father, See PARRI- 
CIDE. | 
Thus, Vir gregis ipſe caper; to build a horſe, or ride on a ſwitch, 
are catachreſes. 

CATACLYSMUS, Kamxavou@®, a Greek name for a deluge, 
or inundation of waters. See DELUGE, and OVERFLOW- 
ING, | 

CATACOMBS,# or CaTacumsrs, CATACUMBZ, denote grot- 
to's, or ſubterraneous cavities, for the burial of the dead, See 
FUNERAL, Tous, c. 

* Some derive the word catacomb from the places where ſhips are 
laid up, which the modern Latins and Greeks call cumbe. O- 
thers 5. that cata was uſed for ad, and catacumbas for ad- 
tumbas : Accordingly, Dadin ſays, they antiently wrote Cata- 
tumbas. Others fetch the word from the Greek gu, and 
wuCG&, a hollow, cavity, or the like. 

Catacombs are alſo denominated crypter, and cemeteria, See 
CryPTa, and COEMETERIUM. 

Antiently, the word catacomb was only underſtood of the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; and M. Chaſtelain obſerves, that a- 
mong the more knowing of the people of Rome, the word ca- 
tacomb is never applied to the ſubterraneous burying-places here- 
after mentioned, but only to a chapel in St. Sebaſtian, one of 
the ſeven ſtational churches; where the antient Roman calen- 


dars ſay, the body of St. Peter was depoſited, under the conſu- | 


late of Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. | 
Caracomss, is more particularly uſed in Italy, for a vaſt aſſem- 
blage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres about Rome, chiefly at about 
three miles from that city in the Via Appia; ſuppoſed to be the 
ſepulchres of the martyrs; and which are viſited accordingly, 
out of devotion; and reliques thence taken, and diſperſed through- 
out the catholick countries ; after having been firſt baptized by 
the pope, under the name of ſome ſaint. See SAINT, MARTYR, 
and RELICKS. | | 
Theſe catacombs, are faid by many to be caves, or cells, where- 
in the primitive Chriſtians hid, and aſſembled themſelves toge- 
ther; and where they interred ſuch among them as were 
martyred. Each catacomb is three foot broad, and eight or ten 
high; running in form of an alley, or gallery, and communi- 
cating with others: in many places, they extend within a 
league of Rome. There is no maſonry or vaulting therein, 
but each ſupports itſelf : the two ſides, which we may look on 
as the parietes, or walls, were the places where the dead were 
depoſited; which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four rows over 
one another, in the ſame catacomb, parallel to the alley. They 
were commonly cloſed with large thick tyles, and ſometimes pie- 
ces of marble, cemented in a manner inimitable by*the moderns, 
Sometimes, tho” very rarely, the name of the deceaſed is found 
on the tyle : frequently, a palm is ſeen, painted, or engraven; 
or the cypher Xp, which is commonly read pro Chriſto. See 
SAINTS, 25 
The opinion held by many proteſtant authors is, that the cata- 
combs are heathen ſepulchres, and the ſame with the puticuli 
mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius; maintaining, that whereas it 
was the practice of the antient Romans to burn their dead, the 
cuſtom was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their 
ſlaves to rot in holes of the ground : and that the Roman Chri- 
ſtians, obſerving, at length, the great veneration paid to re- 
licks, reſolved to have a ſtock of their own: entering, there- 
fore, the catacombs, they added what cyphers and inſcriptions 
they pleaſed, and then ſhut them up again, to be opened on a 
favourable occaſion. Thoſe in the ſecret, add they, dying, or 
removing, the contrivance was forgot, till chance opened them 
" laſt. But this opinion has even leſs of probability than the 
ormer. | 
Mr. Monro, in the Philoſophical Tranſa@tions, takes a medium 
between the two extremes. He ſuppoſes the catacombs to have 
been originally the common ſepulchres of the firſt Romans, and 
dug in conſequence of theſe two opinions, that ſhades hate the 
light; and that they love to hover about the places where the bo- 
dies are laid. e 
Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original way of 
diſpoſing of the dead; and appears to have been propagated by 
the Phcenicians, throughout the countries to which they ſent co- 
lonies : the interring as we now do, in the open air, or in tem- 
ples, was firſt introduced by the Chriſtians. When an antient 
hero died, or was killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was 
liable to corruption, and for that reaſon unfit to be tranſported 
intire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in order to bring 
home the aſhes, to oblige the manes to follow ; that ſo his coun- 


try might not be deſtitute of the benefit of his tutelage. It was] 


thus burning ſeems to haye had its original; and by degrees it be- 
came common to all who could bear the expences of it, and took 
place of the antient burying: thus catacombs became diſuſed 
among the Romans, after they had borrowed the manner of 


burning from the Greeks; and now, none but ſlaves were laid | 


Places thus prepared, might afford convenient reſor 


Rage 9 A 1 jcciolus, f 
the primitive Chriſtians; but could never be built tments fh. Ri 


one hu naret 


When the empire became chriftian, they w by them, vation: 
till the reading of I know not what author? when Uiſuſed; rr it W 
occaſioned them to be again looked into.— As to the 2 them, idand of 8t 
pher Xp, it is obſerved to have been in uſe among "Senn oF ftars, not \ 
long before chriſtianity aroſe. The abbot Bencini antientz, by F. Noel 


| ſays, | 
compoſed of the two Greek letters XP, und ich e it wn 
2 was comprehended; but no author giver ue 
what that myſtery was. account 
CATACOUSTICS, called alſo Car ATHON ICs 
reflected ſounds; or that part of acouſticks whic 
properties of echoes. See AcousTICs; ſee al 
SOUND, 
CATAD UPA,“ a cataract, or water-fall. See CA. 
® The word comes from the Greek en er. 
r : _ Jucros, a noiſe. n, 
, Kamdvreor, an appellation given b 5 
the inhabitants about the cataracts of bs Nils. = Re. {0 
RACT. the 
The catadupi are repreſented as all deaf; made ſo by : 
_ din of the falling waters. ' See Caravvra, Rs 
c. , 
CATAFALCO, an Italian term, literally ſignifyi 
is chiefly uſed for a decoration of ebene 1 I 
painting; raiſed on a timber ſcaffold, to ſhew a coffin & + = 
in a funeral ſolemnity. nn 
* NED ICS,* medicines proper to ſolder, and unite broken 
nes; by promoting the formation of a callus, 
FRACTURE, and BoNE. — Carus 
* The word comes from the Greek 5 ' 
247, againſt, and a9, or e Ns me 
The principal catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, gum traga- 
canth, ofteocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenſe, aloes, and acacia 
See CONSOLIDATION. | | 
CATALECTIC,* a term in poetry.—The antients called 
lectic verſes, thoſe which wanted either feet or Gables: 8 
oppolition to acatalectics, which are com f 
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* CATAPA 
- N word comes from the Greek um, and 20, dens, I ture of | 
CATALEPSIS, K, or CATALEPsY, in medicine, a kind fr 
of apoplexy; or a drowſy diſeaſe, wherein the patient is taken There a 
ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and fixed in the ſame poſture wherein the the way 
diſeaſe firſt ſeized him; his eyes open, without ſeeing, or under+ heart, 0 
ſtanding. See APOPLEXY. CATAPE 
This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is its cauſe eaſy to aflign. Boer- antients. 
haave takes the immediate cauſe to be an immobility of the between 
common ſenſory, in the ſituation of the firſt acceſs; whence an CATAPE 
abſolute ſtagnation of the blood in the brain, and a ceſſation of eaſe; t} 
all the functions of the brain, as well as thoſe depending there- cle Co) 
on; the — _ remaining in the fitſt tenſion; and reſpi- * Th 
ration, and the pulſe preſerved, though generally weak, obo! 
It is uſually preceded by a long — — — a melancho- CATAPE 
lic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæmor- the cou 
rhoids, great frights, and intenſe, continued tneditation on one They v 
object. | n took 
Upon diſſection, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum ate wand ap 
found very turgid, and the blood cloſe: rammed in them: it i got; 7 
ſometimes cured by copious hæmorrhages of the noſe; ſternu- MONT, 
eee vomitives, and veſicatories, are likewiſe applied to good ＋ 42 
purpoſe. Wu x | 12 | ernal r 
It ſeldom paſſes into any other diſeaſe ; ſometimes indeed into an u 
epilepſy, convulſions, madneſs, or atrophy; but it commonly plants, 
ends in death. See Carvus, LETHARGY, Sc. 25 
CATALOGUE, Kamay©, a liſt, or enumeration of the name: Th 
of are books, or other things; diſpoſed according to 3 cer- Its ei 
tain order, Mg fl 
The jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a cataligue of the pops; 2 n 
which makes what they call their Propylæum, &c. See PROP!- Th 
LEAUM, and BoLLANDISsT. | A. . white. 
CATALOGUE of the Stars, is a liſt of the fixed ſtars, diſpoſed in CATAP 
their ſeveral conſtellations z with the longitudes, latitudes, &* for thr 
of each. See STAR, _ 7 v2 | lins, ti 
The firſt who undertook: to reduce the fixed ftars into 2 cala. *'7] 
Hue, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred and twentf TH 
years before Chrift ; in which he made uſe of the obſervation The ca 
of Tymocharis and Ariſtillus, for about one hundred and eight) author 
years before him. Ptolemy retained Hipparchus's | catalyu'3 Ball. 
| though he himſelf made abundance of obſervations, with a ve? CATAP 
to a new catalogue, about the year of Chriſt 880. Albateg" ſpurge, 
| 2 Syrian, brought down the ſame to his time. Anno 143“, Wards, 
| Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made a new cats CATAR 
ue of the fixed ſtars ; ſince tranſlated out of Perſian into La bed of 
tin, by Dr. Hyde. The third who made a catalogue from his courſe 
own obſervations, was Tycho Brahe z who determined the places Noiſe ; 
of ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven ſtars, for the yeal 1600: wk 
which Kepler, from other obſervations of Tycho, afterward: ! 
increaſed to the number of one thouſand, in the Rudolph 5 
Fables. At the ſame time, William, landgrave of Heſſe, ui duch 
his mathematicians, Chriſtopher Rothmannus, and Juſtus E Strabe 
gius, determined the places of four hundred fixed ſtars, by be vox! 


in the ground, See IN TERRM ENT. 1 
8 * 


| N obſervations ; which Hevelius prefers to thoſe wo mo | 


. 


CAT 


Ricciolus, 7” e ſtars, for the year 1700, from his own 
_ hundred #9 — 8 followed Tycho% catalogue; al- 
obſetvat! where he thought fit. Anno 1677, Dr. Halley, in the 
tering : St. Helena, obſerved three hundred and fifty ſouthern 
iland o + viſible in our horizon. The fame labour was repeated 
ſtars, N . in 1710, who publiſhed a new catahgue of the fame 
II. Grafted for the year 1687. The next was J. Hevelius, 
55 — a catalogue of 1888 fixed ſtars; whereof nine hun- 
who 7 fifty had likewiſe been obſerved by the antients; three 
— fifty five by Dr. Halley; and only fix hundred and 
* by 1 greateſt, is the Britannic catalygue, compiled 
45 ry obſervations of the accurate Mr. Flamſteed; who for 
ay . fries of years devoted himſelf wholly thereto. As 
; * nothing wanting either in the obſerver, or apparatus, 
there av look on this as a perfect work, fo far as it goes. It is 
we my impreſſion had not paſſed through his own hands: that 
pity t «tant, was publiſhed by authority, but without the au- 
conſent: it contains two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
| birep-four ftars, There was another publiſhed in 1725, pur- 
hank to his teſtament : and Dr. Halley, his ſucceſſor in the ob- 
breatory royal, is now engaged in ſupplying the omiſſions of 
both by his own obſervations. See QBsERVATORY. 
CATAMITE, CATAMITUS, a ganymede, or boy kept for ſo- 
domy. See SODOMY. | 
CATAPAN, or CATIPAN, a name the Jatter Greeks, about 
the twelfth century, gave the governor of their dominions in 
. and others, ſay, catapan was the ſame with capita- 
1221 ſormed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition: others 
derive it from x47, juxta, and my, mne; in which ſenſe, ca- 
taban was a governor general, or magiſtrate, who had the dire- 
Aon of all: others will have it derived from 247% maVT ERTIES, 
that is, next after the emperor. In which ſenſe, catapan was a 
fecond maſter, ſecundus dominus. Du Cange derives it from 
une, captain; which the Greeks applied to every governor, 
and every man of quality. 2 ; 
CATAPASM,* Kzmmmaua, a dry medicine, compoſed of a mix- 
ture of powders to be ſprinkled on the body. 
* The word comes from the Greek zam, in, and uro, I 
ſprinkle. 
There are catapaſms of divers kinds: ſome odoriferous, uſed in 
the way of pertume: others fortifying, applied to the ſtomach, 
heart, or head; others eſcharotic, for eating off dead fleſh. 
CATAPELTA, an inſtrument of puniſhment, in uſe among the 
antients. It conſiſted in a kind of preſs, compoſed of planks, 
between which the criminal was cruſhed to death. 
CATAPHORA,* Kamypoes, a kind of lethargic, or drowſy diſ- 
caſe; the ame with what is otherwiſe called coma. See the arti- 
cle Coma, 
The word is compounded of xg, or zz, downwards; and 
geg, to bear, 
CATAPHRYGIANS, antient hereticks; ſo called, as being of 
the country of Phrygia. See PHRYGIANS. 
They were orthodox in every thing, ſetting aſide this, that they 
took Montanus for a prophet, and Priſcilla and Maximilla for 
true propheteſſes, to be confulted on every thing relating to reli- 
gion; as ſuppoſing the holy ſpirit had abandoned the church. See 


MoxTAvisT, 


ternal medicine, in form of a pulp; of a' ſoft conſiſtence, like 
an Anguent, or ceratz compoſed of various liquors, parts of 
plants, oils, unguents, &c. according to the variety of intenti- 
ons 


The word comes from the Greek ygmzTAaoo0, illino, J ſmear, 
or apply outwardly. 

Its ordinary uſes are, to aſſuage pain, ſoften, reſolve, diſ- 

0 or ſuppurate matter collected in the external parts of the 
Y. : 


The common cataplaſm for theſe intentions, is compoſed of 
white-bread, milk, yolks of eggs, ſaffron and oil of roſes. 
CATAPULTA,* a military machine, uſed among the antients 

tor throwing huge ſtones, and ſometimes large darts, and ve 
lins, twelve or fifteen foot long, on the enemy. 


* The word is originally Greek ygmTeATHs, formed aro hs 16 
Tis. See PELTA. 
The catapulta is ſaid to be the invention of the Syrians. Some 
—_ make it the ſame with the balli//a ; others different. See 
LISTA, | 1 
CATAPUTIA, a medicinal plant, commonly. called the ler 
purge, It purges with ſuch a violence, both upwards and down- 
wards, that few phyſicians venture to preſcribe it. 
ACT * of Water, a fall, or precipice, in the channel, or 
of a river ; cauſed by rocks, or other obſtacles, ſtopping the 
courle of its ſtream ; from whence the water falls with a great 
* and impetuoſity. 


he word comes from the Greek 5 | ;mpet 
rgTappadse, cum impetu decido, 
tumble down with violence; compounded of zam, down; 
and iaoow, dejicio, 1 throw down. 


ich the cataracts of the Nile, the Danube, Rhine, Ec. 


his Afronomia 2 determined the places of 


CATARACT, in medicine, 


CATAPLASM,* Karzrazowe, popularly called Poultice, an ex- 


calls that a cataract, which we call a caſcade; and]. 


Voz]. No XxV. 


CAM 


what we call a catara, the antients uſually | 
80 2 3 s uſually called a catadupa 
erminius has an expreſs diſſertation, De admir 4; 7 
ae e * 4 11 where he uſes he wird by a 
new ſenſe ; ſignifyin catarat? 
poke ang z ying, by „any violent motion of the 
5 a ſuffuſion of ſight, ariſing from a little 
film, 2 e ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the 
cye, and getting before the pupil, intercepts icht 
ME Bee pupil, intercepts the rays of light. 
The cataract is ſuppoſed to be formed by a condenſation of the 
more viſcous parts of the aqueous humour, between the uvea 
and the cryſtalline: though ſome take it to be a pellicle, de- 
tached from the cryſtalline itſelf; which js only an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral little peNicles, laid over one another. See CRYSTAL 
LINE. 
There are two kinds of catara#s, the genuine and ſpurious; the 
firſt owing to a humour amaſſed in the eye, coagulated and 
fixed therein, and deſtroying its uſe: the latter ariſes from 
fumes or vapours, thrown upon the eye by ſome accident; as in 
a fever, &c,—The genuine cataract has ſeveral degrees, and ſe- 
veral names: at firſt the patient ſees, as it were, clouds, moats, 
flies, &c. diffuſed over the objects in view: thus far the cata- 
rae is called imaginary; there being nothing yet appearing to 
the eye of another perſon. As the ſuffuſion increaſes, the pupil 
begins to appear of a ſea-green- colour; ſometimes like the air 


full of clouds; and then the catara# is called water, or water- - 
fall. When the evil is arrived at its height, and the matter ſuf- 


hciently coagulated, the patient loſes all ſight ; the pupil ceaſes 
to be tranſparent, but becomes white, or brown, or any other 


colour; which laſt is what we properly denominate a cam 
ratt, 


Couching of CATARACTs, For the cure of a catara?, recourſe is 


had to the operation of couching; which is performed by run- 
ning a ſteel needle into the eye, through the adnata, by the edge 
of the cornea, on the ſide of the little canthus, till it arrive at 
the middle of the cataract; then, turning the needle round, they 
twiſt the cataract about its point, till being thus reduced into a 


little compaſs, it is brought down beneath the pupil, and couched, 


or lodged in the bottom of the eye; and there left: thus, the im- 
pediment being removed, the light gets admiſſion.— To render 
the operation effectual, care muſt be taken, that the pellicle or 
cataract be ripe, or arrived at its conſiſtence, ſo as it may be 
eaſily rolled up; that its parts be cruſhed, or broke in rolling up, 
and lodged fo ſecure, as not to riſe up again by its elaſticity; and 
perhaps alſo, that it diſſolve and conſume at the bottom of the 
eye. 

This is the popular theory of catara7s, which ſome modern 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, as Heiſter, Briſſeau, Maitre Jan, Sc. 
oppoſe, and ſubſtitute a new one in its place: their opinion is, 
that inſtead of couching, or laying a little membrane, or pel- 
licle, it is the cryſtalline itſelf that is thus couched, and lodged 
in the bottom of the vitreous humour. This they ſuppoſe to 
have been condenſed, and co have loſt its tranſparence; whence, 
inſtead of being an inſtrument of viſion, it proves an obſtacle to 
it, by ſhutting out the rays from the retina, This alteration of 
its tranſparence, is accompanied with a change of colour; it 
ſometimes becomes greeniſh; and on this account is called by the 
Greeks glaucoma, == The glaucoma and cataract therefore, in 
their opinion, are the ſame thing: though in the other hypo- 
theſis they are very different; the firſt being reputed incurable, 
but not the latter. See GLAUCOMA. 


The chief reaſon urged in behalf of this latter hypotheſis, in 


the royal academy of ſciences, where it was propoſed, is, that 
after the operation of couching, the perſon cannot ſee without a 
convex lens.— Now if no more were done, than the taking a- 
way a pellicle from before the cryſtalline, it would be in the 
ſame condition as before, and would make the ſame refractions; 


nor would any lens be neceſſary: whereas, ſuppoling the cry- 
ſtalline couched, it is evident the lens will be required to ſup- 


ply its place. To which it is anſwered, that there have been in- 


. ſtances of perſons who have ſeen, after couching, without any 


lens; at leaſt, it is granted, that immediately after the opera- 
veral perſons have ſeen very diſtinctly: and though lens's 
become neceſſary, yet the firſt moment wherein they ſaw 
ithout, ſeems to be a proof that the cryſtalline was not couch- 


ell; : i 

M. de la Hire, in confirmation of the antient ſyſtem, aſſigns 
this reaſon for the necoſſity of a lens, after the operation, v:z. 
that the vice which be the catara@ is ſtill ſubſiſting in 
the aqueous humour; which being too thick and muddy, lets 
too few rays paſs: a failing to be repaired by a lens, which 
throws a greater quantity of rays on the retina, —He adds ſome 
experiments made on the eyes of oxen; the reſult of wiuch 


that the cryſtalline could never be laid perfectly in the 
| — eye, but there ſtill ſtugk up, ſo as to ſtop up part 


of the paſſage of the rays; partly on account of its bulk, and 
partly on that of its 2 ſuſtained by the aqueous and vitreous 
humour: he adds, that in the operation of couching, the needle 
is apt to ſcratch the anterior ſurface of the cryſtalline. and _ 
the membrane wherewith . 
* 2 . 


” 
_— 


—— > nearer eo; 


 CATARRH,* in medicine, a preternatural diſtillation, or de- 


which will be wrinkles, which will render the refractions irregu” 
lar, and change the direction of the rays which ſhould all meet in 
the ſame point; ſo as to ſpoil the repreſentation of objects. 
Laſtly, it is inſiſted, that if the cryſtalline be couched, the pa- 
tient would not ſee at all, for want of the neceſſary refractions. 
See CRYSTALLINE, and V1sION. 4 
M. Antoine, on the other hand, relates, that upon opening à per- 

« ſon whom he had couched on both eyes, he found the two cryſtal- 
lines actually couched, and lodged at the bottom, between the vi- 
treous humour and the uvea, where they were left by the necdle; 
and yet the perſon ſaw without either: which ſhews, both that 
the operation of couching the cryſtaline is practicable, and that 
viſion may be performed without it. In effect, the vitreous and 
aqueous humour, upon removing the cryſtalline, may be ſuppo- 
ſed to run into the cavity, to aſſume the figurę of its mould, and 
perform the refractions and offices of the cryſtalline ; it being 
found by experiment, that the refraction is the ſame in both hu- 
mours. See EYE. 

To ſhew, however, that there are Cataratis diſtin from 
Glaucomas, M. Littre produced before the ſocicty an eye of a 
man blind twenty two years; wherein was a diſtinct catarae?, 
or pellicle, which cloſed the aperture of the pupil. See PuePIL, 
V1ston, Sc. . 


fluxion of a ſharp, ſerous humour from the glands, eſpecially 
about, the head and throat, upon the parts ſubjacent. See 
FLUXION. - ; 
* The word is Greek, E upßoc, formed from ygmgps®,s defluo, 
I flow down. ESP 
Catarrhs are generally, occaſioned by a diminution of inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration on taking cold; the effect whereof is, that the 
lymph, that ſhould paſs by the skin, ouzes out upon thoſe 
glands; and being thus extravaſated, occaſions irritations, coughs, 
and all the uſual ſymptoms. See Cou oH. Degory deduces all | 
diſcaſes from catarrhs ; which he looks upon as the ſeminary of 
moſt diforders of the body. 
Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a het and a cold Catarrh ; the firſt attend- 
ed with an unnatural heat and pain, and a phlogoſis of the 
whole body; the excreted lymph being exceeding thin and 
ſharp : in the cold, all the ſymptoms are more remils. 
There is alſo a ſuffocative Catarrh, ſeated in the larynx, and 
epiglottis, which it conſtringes; and thus, obſtructing reſpira- 
tion, endangers ſtrangling. ; 
Catarrhs are cured by ſoftening the ſerous humours, and aug- 
menting tranſpiration, by means of diaphoretics, narcotic medi- 
cines, and diuretics, -Smoaking of tobacco is recommended as 
excellent in all catarrhal affections: in obſtinate catarrhs, re- 
courſe is ſometimes had to iſſues and bliſters. 
Catarrhs do not ariſe from the head only, but ſometimes alſo 
from other parts of the body; the lymphatic veſſels, wherein 
the ſcroſities are contained, as well as the glands that ſeparate 
them, being diſtributed all over the body. 
CATASTASIS,* in poetry, the third part of the ancient 
Drama; being that wherein the intrigue, or action ſet on foot 
in the epitaſis, is ſupported, carried on, and heightned, till it be 
ripe for the unravelling in the cataſtrophe, See EPITAsIs, and 
CATASTROPHE, 
* The word comes from the Greek Kamsaot, conſtitution, this 
being, as it were, the mean, tenor, ſtate, or conſtitution of the 
piece. See DRAMA, and TRAOGEDY. 
CATASTROPHE, in poetry, the change or revolution of a dra- 
matic poem; or the turn which unravels the intrigue, and ter- 
minates the piece. See DRAMA, TRAGEDY, c. | 
The Cataſtrophe made the fourth, and laſt part in the ancient 
drama; or that immediately ſucceeding the cataſtaſis. See Ca- 
TASTASIS. 
The Cataſtrophe is either ſimple or implex; whence alſo the fable 
and action are denominated. See FABLE. | 
In the firſt there is no change in the ſtate of the principal per- 
ſons, nor any diſcovery or unravelling ; the plot being only a 
mere paſſage out of agitation, to quiet and repoſe. "The Cata- 
firophe is rather accommodated to the nature of the epopea, than 
of tragedy. Indeed we meet with it in ſome of the ancients, but 
it is out of doors among the moderns. In the ſecond, the prin- 
cipal perſon undergoes a change of fortune ; ſometimes by means 
of a diſcovery, and ſometimes without, 
- "The qualifications of this change or peripetia are, that it be pro- 
bable, and neceſſary: in order to be probable, it is required it be 
the natural reſult or effect of the foregoing actions, i. e. it muſt 
ſpring from the ſubject itſelf, or take its riſe from the incidents; 
and not be introduced merely to ſerve a turn. The diſcovery in 


the cataſirophe, muſt have the ſame qualifications as the cata- | . 


frophe it ſelf, whereof it is a principal part: it muſt be both pro- 
bable and neceſſary. To be probable, it muſt ſpring out of the 
ſubject it ſelf ; not be effected by means of marks or tokens, rings, 


bracelets, or by a mere recollection, as is frequently done both 


by the ancients and moderns. To be neceſſary, it muſt never 
leave the perſons it concerns in the ſame ſentiments they had be- 


fore, but {till produce. either love or hatred, c. Sometimes the | 


change conſiſts in the diſcovery ; ſometimes it follows at a di- 

ſtance; and ſometimes reſults immediately from it, which is the 

. moſt beautiful kind: and thus it is in QEdipus. See PERIPE TIA 
and DiscoveRy, Wl 


| Mr. Dryden thinks a cataſtrophe reſultin 


CATCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in Norfol 


CATCH-POLE, or CaTcn-PorLe, a term now uſed, þ 


CATECHU, a medicinal aromatic ſubſtance brought from the 


CAT 
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in the ſentiments and reſolutions of a perſon, withou 


ther machinery, may be ſo managed as to be 
beautiful, nay preferable to any other. It 3 
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the criticks, whether the cataſtrophe ſhould al Pute among 2 man 
pily, and favourably on the fide of virtue, or _—_— ba out hay. tentes A 


virtue is always to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed 
firophe ? but the reaſons on the negative ſide ſeem f 
Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking cataſtrophe, to a happ p rongeſt and v 
gard, the mooring of terror and pity, which is I cat in re. church 
gedy, is better effected by the former than the latter m of tra, 
SIONS and TRAGEDY, | See Pay. 
Boſſu divides the cataſtrophe, at leaſt, with regard to 
pea, into the unravelling, or denovement, and the * epo 
or finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes the reſult of *Vemant, 
and to conſiſt in the hero's paſſage out of a ſtate of 0 the fit, 
agitation, to reſt and quiet. This period is but a . and 
extent, or duration; in which it differs from the fut en 
comprehends every thing after the knot, or plot laid, I Which 
that there are ſeveral unravellings in the piece; in x © A 
are ſeveral knots, which beget one another : the S ther 
end of the laſt unravelling. See Kxor, InTxicur N 
Dy, FABLE, Cc. n 
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certainly known to what pariſh it belongs; ſo grey . 4 
n 


who firſt gets the tithes there, enjoys it for that 
of pre-occupation. EET 1 year, by right 


of reproach, for a bailiff's follower, or aſſiſtant. 5 81 
LIF F. | ab 
Anciently, it was a term of credit, applied to thoſe we now cal 


Serjeants of the Mace, Bailiffs, or any other that uſ 
men on any action. See SERGEANT, Cc. 1 


Eaſt-Indies ; called alſo Cachew, and Japan Earth : 
in the number of perfumes. See Ia Earth, © ROY 
Notwithſtanding the great uſe of Catechu, before that of coffe 
and tea, and its being ſtill frequently uſed by many people 
eſpecially in France, its nature and origin is yet but littſe — 
even among the ableſt phyſicians: ſome, from its being called 
Japan Earth, rank it among the medicinal earths, and pre- 
tend it is found on the tops of mountains, covered with the root 
of cedars, whoſe food it is: and that being waſhed in the river 
and dried in the ſun, it is formed into a kind of paſte; which 
brought into Europe, ſerves as the baſis of ſeveral paſtels, or fu- 
cus's, called Cachew. Others with more probability, range it 
among the gums ; and maintain it to be formed of the inſiflatel 
decoction of a tree in the Eaſt-Indies, called Cachs ; growing 
chiefly in the kingdom of Cochinchina, Laſtly, others, ts 
whoſe opinion we rather incline, take it to be a factitious com- 
polition of ſeveral other drugs ; eſpecially the juice of areca, ex- 
tract of liquorice, and calamus aromaticus, and the bark of 1 
tree called by the Indians Catechu, which may probably be the 
ſame with that above-mentioned.” | 
Be it earth, gum, or compoſition, cachew or catechu, is of much 
eſteem in medicine: among other effects attributed to it, itis 
poſed to ſtop a cough, and fortify the ſtomach; beſides its 4 
ening and perfuming the breath, when taken in an impalpbl 
powder, mixed with gum tragacanth. 
CATECHUMEN,* Kanyue®, a candidate of baptiſm; t 


perſon who prepares himſelf for the receiving thereof. % 
BAPTISM, 


The word comes from the Greek N, I hear any thing 
ſpoken or delivered by word of mouth ; compounded of yn, 
and nxe@, T ſound. | 


The Catechumens were diſtinguiſhed from the fideles, not aul 
by name, but alſo by their place in the church: they were dio 
ſed, with the penitents, in the portico, or gallery, at the er. 
mity of the church, oppoſite to the choir. They were not J- 
lowed to affiſt at the celebration of the euchariſt; but after ſer- 
mon, the deacon diſmiſſed them with this formula proclaimel 


were yet reputed heathens,—Beveridge likewiſe makes nie 
ſorts of catechumens, though he denominates them different) 


much the fame diviſion of the catechumens, 
and Competentes ; the latter of whom were 
were candidates, or petitioners for baptiſm.— 
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1-1 Bona, aàugments the number to four kinds, viz, the 
2 N ee Competentes, and Electi. a 
ze ham alſo diſtinguiſhes four kinds of catechumens, though in 
OE ner ſomewhat different from Bona ; making the compe- 
g ane electi, to be but one and the ſame order: but advan- 
n e. order antecedent to all theſe, and not mentioned by 
ra. of the former writers, viz. catechumens inſtructed privately 


church. 

REMA, Kangepntia, properly denotes the name 
cn a Category, or claſs of beings 1s repreſented. See Ca- 
CATEGORY,,* kame, in logic, a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage, of 
all the beings contained under any genus, or kind; ranged in 
oder. See GENVS. 8 | 

The word Category, Was borrowed by the ſchools from the fo- 
rum; or courts of juſtice: for as, in a trial, the plaintiff, or 
roſecutor, in accuſing the criminal, or priſoner, muſt charge 
bim expreſly, or affirm he did this or that, in poſitive terms; 
whence the word Category, viz. from ygT199pew, to aver, or 
declare, a charge or accuſation : ſo in the doctrine of Categories, 


firmed of every lower. 20 f 
The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all beings, all the objects of 
our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera, or claſſes, in order 
to get a more diſtin and preciſe notion thereof; which claſſes 
the Greeks call categories, the latins predicaments. See Exs 
and PREDICAMENT, i 
The ancients, after Ariſtotle, generally make ten categories: un- 
der the firſt, all ſubſtances are compriſed ; and all accidents un- 
der the nine laſt ; viz, quantity, quality, relation, action, paſ- 
ſon, time, place, fituation, and habit; which are uſually ex- 
preſſed, or ſignified, by the following technical diſtich. 
Arbor, ſex, ſervos, ardore, refrigerat, uſtos 
Ruri, cras, flabo, nec tunicatus ero. | 
Theſe ten Categories of Ariſtotle, which logicians make ſuch my- 
ſteties of, are now almoſt out of doors; and, in effect, are of 
little uſe: the leſs, as being things purely arbitrary, without any 
foundation, but in the imagination of a man, who had no autho- 
rity to preſcribe laws for ranging the objects of other peoples ideas. 
Accordingly, ſome philoſophers think all nature may be better 
conſidered under theſe ſeven things, ſpirit, matter, quantity, 
ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reſt : and others make but two 
categories, ſubſtance and accident. 
CATENA, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called Tibialis anti- 
cus, See TIBIALIS. | 
CATENARTA, in the higher geometry, a curve line, which a 
chain, or rope forms itſelf into, by its own weight, when hung 
freely, between two points of ſuſpenſion, whether thoſe points 
be horizontal or not. See CURVE. 
To conceive the general nature or character of this curve, ſup- 
poſe a line heavy and flexible, (ſee Tab. Geom. fig. 25.) the two 
extremes of which, F and D, are firmly fixed in thoſe points; 
by its weight it is bent into a certain curve FAD, which is called 
the Catenaria. 
Let BD and 3 be parallel to the horizon, AB perpendicular to 
BD, and DJ parallel to AB; and the points B infinitely 
near to each other. From the laws of mechanics, any three 
powers in zquilibrio, are to one another, as the lines parallel 
to the lines of their direction, (or inclined in any given angle) 
and terminated by their mutual concourſes : hence, if D d ex- 


allow the chain to be every way uniform) then Dq will expreſs 
that part of the gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon Dad; and 
by the means of which, this particle endeavours to reduce itſelf 
to a vertical poſition : ſo that if this lineola 4 be conſtant, the 
perpendicular action of gravity upon the parts of the chain will be 
conſtant too; and may therefore be expreſſed by any given right 


line g. 


Farther, the lienola DF, will expreſs the force which acts a- 


to reſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendicular to the horizon) and 
hinders it from doing ſo. This force proceeds from the ponde- 
Tous line DA, drawing according to the direction D 4; and is, 
©2teris paribus, proportioned to the line DA, which is the cauſe 
of it. Suppoſing the curve FAD, therefore, as before, whoſe 
vertex (the loweſt point of the catena) is A, axis AB, ordi- 
nate BD; fluxion of the axis D $=Bb ; fluxion of the ordi- 
"a 4%; the relation of theſe two fluxions is thus, viz. d: 

d: a: DA curve; which is the fundamental property of the 
curve, and may be thus expreſſed (putting AB x, and BD 


=, and AD=) j==== 


CATERER. - See the article Pov 
OURVEYOR. 
CATHAR]. ALBIGENSES. 


FATHERETICKS,* or CATHARET1c Medicines, are ſuch as 
*IVe to conſume, and eat off fungous, or proud fleſh growing 
9 1 N and the like. 1 
- Ne word is Greek, g Setps7t05, formed from , ſome- 
_ uſed for eee or 8 1 . . Ee. 
Cath, l u, and aps, I take away. 
: ereticks, are otherwiſe denominated Sarcophagaus Medicines, 
J. d. fleſh-eaters. See SARCOPHAGUS, Cc. e e 


and without doors, before they were allowed to enter the 


erery higher may be expreſly, and abſolutely predicated, or af- | 


preſs the abſolute gravity of the particle D d, (as it will, if we 


gainſt that conatus of the particle D 4 (by which it endeavours 


Such ire red precipitate, burnt alum, æs uſi itri 
| : um, blue vitriol, . 

CATHARINE. Knights of St. CATHARINE of M. Sinai, an > 
cient military order, erected for the aſſiſtance and protection of 
pilgrims going to pay their devotions to the body of St. Catha- 
rme, a virgin of Alexandria, diſtinguiſhed for her learning, ſaid 
to have ſuffered Martyrdom under Nlaximine. 
The body of the martyr having been diſcovered on mount Sinai, 
cauſed a great concourſe of Pilgrims ; and travelling being very 
dangerous by reaſon of the Arabs; an order of knighthood was 
erected in 1063, on the model of that of the holy ſepulchre, and 
under the patronage of St. Catharine : the knights of which o- 
bliged themſelves by oath to guard the body of the ſaint, keep the 
roads ſecure, obſerve the rule of St. Baſil, and obey their grand 
maſter, Their habit was white, and on it were repreſented the 
inſtruments of martyrdom whereby the faint had ſuffered, viz. a 
half- wheel armed with ſpikes, and traverſed with a ſword tained 
with blood. 

CATHARTICS, or CarHARTIC Medicines, are temedies which 
promote evacuation by ſtool. See Pu RATIO. 
Cathartics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe denominate Pur - 
gatives. See the article Pu RGATIVE. 
Cathartics are of ſeveral kinds, mild, moderate, and violent: the firſt 
purge gently, as Caſſia, Manna, Tamarinds, Rhubarb, Sena, &c. 
the ſecond pretty briskly, as Jallop, Scammony, &c, the third 
ſeverely, as Colocynth, Hellebore, Laurcola, e. See each 
under its proper article, Cass1a, Manxa, RHuBARB, c. 
Cathartics are likewiſe divided into Cholagogues, Phlegmagogues, 


Melanagogues, and Hydragogues ; the firſt ſuppoſed to purge 


bile, the ſecond pituita, the third melancholy, and the fourth ſo- 
roſities. See CHoLAGoGUEs, PHEEGMAGOGUEs, Ec. 
For the theory of Cathartics, and the manner wherein they ope- 
rate, ſee PuURGA4TIves. 
CATHEDRAL,* a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee; or ſeat. Sce 
CHURCH, and Bis gor. 
* The word comes from the Greek ir, of wg%s” 
1. Wed pa, chair, of e, 
The denomination Cathedral ſeems to have taken its riſe from the 
manner of ſitting in the ancient churches, or aſſemblies of pri- 
mitive chriſtians: in theſe, the council, i. e. the elders and prieſts, 
was called Presbyterium; at their head was the biſhop, who held 
the place of chairman, Cathedralis or Cathedraticus ; and the 


presbyters, who ſate on either ſide, were alſo called by the ancient 


fathers, Aſe/ſores Epiſcoporum. The epiſcopal authority did not 
reſide in the biſhop alone, but in all the presbyters, as Bow” the 
biſhop was preſident. See PRESBYTER. 
A Cathedral therefore, originally, was different from what it is 
now ; the chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, having no li- 
berty to build any temple: by their churches they only meant 
their aſſemblies; and by cathedrals, nothing more than conſi- 
ſtories, —Whence appears the vanity of ſome authors, eſpecially 
the Spaniards, who pretend their cathedrals to have been built in 
the times of the apoſtles. 

| CATHERETIC. See the article CATHARETIC. | 

CATHERINE. See the article CATHARINE. 

CATHETER,* Ka$:71, among chirurgeons; a hollow probe, 
or inſtrument, uſually of ſilver, ſomewhat crooked ; to thruſt 
up the yard, into the bladder; in order to aſſiſt in making urine, 
when the paſſage is ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel, caruncles, 
Sc. 

* The word is formed from 4,0, immitto, in regard by this 
inſtrument they uſe to impel things proper, into the blad- 
der. 


CATHETUS, in geometry, a perpendicular; or a line, or ra- 


PERPENDICULAR. 
Thus, the Catbeti of a refangled triangle, are the two ſides that 
include the right angle. See RECTANGLE; 

CAaTHETvs of Incidence, in catoptrics, is a right line drawn from 
a radiant point, perpendicular to the reflecting line, or the plane 
of the ſpeculum, or mirror, See INCIDENCE, | 

CATHETUSs of Reflection, or of the Eye, a right line drawn from 
the eye, or from any point of a reflected ray, perpendicular to 
the plane of reflection, or of the ſpeculum. See REFLECTION. 

CaTareTvs, in architecture, is a perpendicular line, ſuppoſed to 
25 through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a column.— 

Tab. Archit. fig. 41. lit. a. 

CATHOLICK, Kad , denotes a thing univerſal, or general. 
See GENERAL, UNIVERSAL, &c. | Os 
Theodoſius the great, firſt introduced the term catholick into 
the church; appointiag by an edict, that the title ſhould be ap- 
plied, by way of pre- eminence, to thoſe churehes who adhered to 
the council of Nice, in excluſion of the Arians, &c.—Catholi- 

: 2 however, ſoon changed hands; for under the emperor Con- 
tius, Arianiſm became ſo predominant, that the Arians were 
called the Catholicts. See ARIAN, Se. 

Carholick King, is a title which has Leen hereditary to the 
king of Spain, ever fince the time of F erdinand and Iſabella. 

Colombiere ſays, it was given them on occaſion of the expulſion 
of the Moors. The Bollandiſts pretend, it had been bore by their 
ptedeceſſors, the Viſigoth kings of Spain; and that Alexan- 
der VI. only renewed it to Ferdinand and Iſabella. Others 

ſay, that Philip de Valois firſt bore the title; which was mo 

Th 
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dius, falling perpendicularly on another line, or ſurface. See 
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him after his death by the eccleſiaſticks, on account of his fa- 


vouring their intereſts, 


CAV 


Here, the eye looking through the aperture 4 ; u 
object placed at bottom, vaſtly multiplied, 5 5 Will fee eaci 


: , i c 

In ſome epiſtles of the ancient popes, the title catholick is given] ved at equal diſtances from one another. Hence, — phe | 

to the kings of France, and of Jeruſalem, as well as to ſeveral | multangular room, in a prince's palace, lined with large ming. The I. 

patriarchs and primates, ; over which were plain pellucid glaſſes to admit the light; + *. 

CArholic Furnace, is a little furnace, ſo contrived, as to be fit | evident the effects would be very ſurprizing and magnificent Ye rien at 
for all kinds of operations, which do not require an intenſe fire. | MirRRouUR, REFLECTION, Oe. e 


9 
See FURNACE: | CATOPTROMANCY,* Karree rs, a king « vr 


CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft purgative electu- 
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ary ; ſo called, as being ſuppoſed univerſal ; or a purger of all 
humours. See ELECTUARY. 

Different authors give different recipes for it : that called Ca- 
tholicon Nicolai is moſt in uſe ; it conſiſts of ſixteen ingredients, 
the chief whereof are tamarinds, caſſia, ſena, and rhubarb. It is 
{aid to be double, when there is a double portion of ſena and 
rhubarb. n 1 

The CATHOLICON for Chſters, only differs from this, in that it 

has no rhubarb, and that honey is uſed inſtead of ſugar. See 

CLYSTER. 

CATKINS, or CaTLixGs, in phytology, an aſſemblage of ſum- 

mets, hanging down from certain trees in manner of a rope; or 

cat's-tail; ſerving as the male-bloſſoms, or flowers of the trees 
by which they are produced, See FLowER, JULUs, PLANT, 

Oc. 

CATLIN, among ſurgeons, is a diſmembring knife, for cutting 

off any corrupted part of a body. 

CATOPSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the ſight ; more uſually 

called Myopia. See MyoOPIA, 

CATOPTRICS,*® the ſcience of reflex viſion; or that branch of 
optics, which delivers the laws of light, reflected from mirrours, 
or ſpecula. See MiRRoR, and REFLECTION. See allo V 1510N, 

Lignrt, and OpTics. Under which heads, the doctrine and 
taws of Catoprics are laid down. 

* The word comes from the Greek yg.7957]pov, Speculum ; of yam, 
and or T7441, Video, I fee. 

CaroPTRICAL Dial, a dial which exhibits objects by reflected 

rays. See REFLECTING Dial. 

CaroPTRIC Teleſcope, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by reflection. 

See REFLECTING Teleſcope. 

CarToyPTRIc Ci/tula, a machine, or apparatus, whereby little bo- 

dies are repreſented extremely large; and near ones extremely 

wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace ; with other agreeable 
phznomena : by means of mirrours, diſpoſed by the laws of Ca- 
toptrics, in the concavity of a kind of cheſt. 

- Of theſe, there are various kinds, accommodated to the various 

intentions of the artificer : ſome multiply the objects; ſome de- 

form them; ſome magnify, Sc. The ſtructure of one or two 
of them, will ſuffice to ſhew how infinite more may be made. 

To make a CATOPTRIC Ciftula to repreſent ſeveral different ſcenes 

4 objects, when looted in at different foramina, or holes. 

rovide a polygonous ciſtula or cheſt, of the figure of the multi- 
lateral priſm ABCDEF, (Plate Optics, Fig. 19.) and divide 
its cavity by diagonal planes EB, FC, DA, interſecting each 
other in the centre, into as many triangular locules, or cells, as 
the cheſt has ſides. Line the bie, planes with plane mir- 
rours: in the lateral planes make round holes, through which the 


eye may peep within the locule of the cheſt. The holes are to | 


be covered with plain glaſſes, ground within-fide, but not po- 
| Hrſhed, to prevent the objects in the locules from appearing too di- 
ſtinctly. In each locule are placed the different objects, whoſe 
images are to be exhibited ; then covering up the top of the cheſt 
with a thin tranſparent membrane, or parchment, to admit the 
light; the machine is compleat. 5 
For, from the laws of reflection, it follows, that the images of 
objects, placed within the angles of mirrours, are multiplied, 
and appear fome more remote than others; whence the objects 
in one locule, will appear to take up more room than is con- 
tained in the whole cheſt. By looking, therefore, through one 
hole only, the objects in one locule will be ſeen, but thoſe mul- 
tiplied, and diffuſed through a ſpace much larger than the whole 
cheſt: thus every new hole will afford a new ſcene: according 
to the different angles the mirrours make with each other, the 
repreſentations will be different; if they be at an angle greater 
than a right one, the images will be monſtrous, Sc. See AN A- 
MORPHOSIS. 
The parchment that covers the machine, may be made pellu- 
cid, by waſhing it ſeveral times in a very clear lye, then in fair 
water, and bracing it tight, and expoſing it to the air to dry. 
If it be deſired to throw any colour on the objects, it may be 
done by colouring the parchment. * Zahnius recommends verdi- 
greaſe ground in vinegar, for green; decoction of Braſil wood, 


for red, &c. He adds, it ought to be varniſhed, to make it 


- ſhine. | 
To make a CATOPTRIC Ciftula to repreſent the objects within it pro- 

digiouſiy multiplied, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace. 
Make a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, as before, but without di- 


X , f diving. 
tion, among the ancients ; ſo called, becauſe 1 
application of a mirrour, See Min Ron. con ing in th 

* 1 

ow Ln is formed from ag,77]poy, Speculum, and ep, 
Pauſanias ſays, it was in uſe among the Achaians, 
who were ſick, and in danger of death, let down a 
looking-glaſs, faſtened by a thread, into a fountain befor h 
temple of Ceres; then, looking in the glaſs, if they ſaw a X tl 
disfigured face, they took it as a ſure ſign of death: on the 
trary, if the fleſh appeared freſh and healthy, it was a ils 
recovery. Sometimes glaſſes were uſed without water wad he 
images of things future repreſented in them. ure 
MANCY. 


Where thoſe 
mirrour, 6 


CATROPITEZ, ſee Acontrsricr. 
CAVA, in anatomy, the name of a vein, the largeſt in the body, 


terminating in the right ventricle of the heart; where it open 
with a large mouth, to convey to it the blood brought bog 
the parts of the body, by the branches of the other veins, which 
all terminate in the Cava.—Sece Tab. Anat. (Splanch) Fig. I. lit 


o. 12. lit. ee. (Angeiol) Fig. 6. lit. b. and cc. fee alſo the articles 


Vein, and HEART. 

At its entrance into the right ventricle, it has three membranous 
valves, called Tricuſpides, or Trighchines, from the triangular fi- 
gure ; ſo accommodated, as to allow the blood's paſſage from the 
Cava to the heart, and to prevent its return, See Hragy 

and VALVES. : 
The Cava is divided into the aſcending and deſcending parts: the 
aſcending Cava, is that which ariſes from the lower parts; ſo cal 
led, becauſe the blood hereby conveyed to the heart, mounts, or 
aſcends.— The deſcending Cava comes from the upper parts; and 
is ſo called, becauſe the blood hereby brought from the head, and 
other parts, deſcends, See BLoob, and CiRCULamion, 


CAVALCADE, a formal, pompous march, or proceſſion of 


horſemen, equipages, c. by way of parade, or ceremony, az 
to grace a triumph, publick entry, or the like. See CaRROUS4I, 
TouRNAMENT, QUADRIL, &c, 


CAVALIER, or CAvaLEER, a horſeman, or perſon mounted on 


horſeback : eſpecially if he be armed withal, and have a mili- 
tary appearance. 

Anciently, the word was reſtrained to a knight, or miles, See 
Kn1GHT, and MiLEs. The French ſtill uſe Chevalier in the 
ſame ſenſe, See CHEVALIER. 


CAvALIER, in fortification, a mount, or elevation of earth, either 


round, or oblong ; having a platform on the top, bordered with 
a parapet, to cover the canon placed on it, and cut with embra- 
ſures to fire through; ſerving to overlook and command all a- 
round the place. ? 
Cavaliers are raiſed in ſieges on the baſtions and curtins of um. 
parts, in order to fire on the eminences around, and oblige the 
enemy to get farther off, as well as to ſcour the trenches. But 
the gorge of the baſtion is the place where Cavaliers ate mol 
properly erected; thoſe raiſed on the curtain being rather called 
Platforms; See PLATFORM. 


AVALIERS, or CavALEERS, conſidered as a faction. & 
Tory. 


CAVALRY,* a body of ſoldiers, who fight, or march on ber- 


back. See So DIE RS; ſee alſo GUARDS. 

* The word comes from the French Cavalerie, and that from tit 
corrupt Latin Calallus, a horſe ; whence Caba/larius, and Ci. 
vallarins, in the later Latin, and Ne, in the Grees. 

The Cavalry is uſually divided into horſe and dragoons. The 
horſe are either regimental, or independent troops; to wh 
latter fort belong the horſe-guards, and in France, the W 
and musketeers who ſerve on horſeback.— The dragoons 4 
regimental horſe from what they call the Light Cavaly: fe 
trooper the Heavy Cavalry. See HoRsE and DRAGOON- 
When an army is ranged in order of battel, the Cavalry 1s pol. 
ed on the wings. See Wing, ARMY, Sc. | 

Bodies of Cavalry, ranged in form of battel, are called Sp 
drons. See SQUADRON, BE 
The Romans, in their firſt wars, were unacquainted with : 
uſe of Cavalry, and made their whole force conſiſt in infants)" 


inſomuch, that even in the engagement, they made their bor 


diſmount, and fight on foot; never reſuming their horks, ” 
to purſue the enemy the better when routed. It was oh f 
valry of Pyrrhus, that firſt occaſioned them to alter their per 
ments; but eſpecially that of Hannibal, which ſtruck them 


ſuch a terror, that the invincible Roman legions durſt not atiack 
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viding the inner cavity into any apartments or locules; (Plate 


Oprics, Fig. 19.) line the lateral planes CBHI, BH LA, CAU DA Draconis, the dragon's tail, in aſtronompy, the name 0 
| ALMF, Cc. with plane mirrours, and at the foramina, or 


apertures, pare off the tin and quickſilver, that the eye may ſee CAVEAR, Cavia, or Kavia, a kind of food, or * 
| through: place any objects in the bottom MI, v. g. a'bird in mighty uſe and repute throughout Muſcovy ; and lately 
h e | | duced upon the Engliſh table. 1 


ä - ane 
— 


CNY 


{ 


The {471-1 out, ſalted, and dried in the ſun, or by the fire. 
geon, 


Italian merchants ſettled at Moſcow, drive an incredible 
jy with Cavear 3 the fiſh being caught in prodigious quanti- 
ny the mouth of the Volga, and other rivers which empty 
k Ives into the Caſpian Sea. They cure, or prepare the 
meme the ſpot, and thence ſend it up the Volga to Moſcow, to 
8 Sh diſtributed throughout that vaſt empire ; where it is of 
- ry {ul ſervice to the people, on account of the three lents 
oy N with great ſeverity, See Sturgeon FISHERY. 
ther engliſh import conſiderable quantities of this commodity 
* Archangel; though not ſo much for home conſumption, as 
7 lv the French and Italians. To be good, it ſhould be of 
4 70 brown colour, and very dry. It is eat with oil and le- 
. = ſometimes with vinegar : ſome eat it alone with bread ; 
5 others only as a ſauce, or pickle, like anchovies. 

c E AT, in law, a bill entered in the eccleſiaſtical court, to 

top the proceedings of one who would prove a will to the pre- 

dice of another. See PROBATE. | 

CAVERN, CAVERNA-. See the article GaoTTo. 

CAVERNOSA Corpora, in anatomy, called alſo Corpora nervaſa, 
2 ſpongioſa, are two cavernous bodies, of an indeterminate 
length and thickneſs, whereof the penis is principally compoſed. 

e Tab. Anat. (ſplanch) fig. 8. lit. aa. bb. and tt; ſee alſo the 

article PE NIS. ; | . 

Their internal ſubſtance is rare, and ſpongy ; and when filled 

with blood and ſpirits, dilates and ſwells : in which, the tenſion, 

or erection of the yard conſiſts, See EREcTION. 

They have two diſtinct beginnings from the lower fide of the 

oſſa pubis; whence they increaſe in bulk, till their meeting with 

the corpus cavernoſum urethra, where they join into one, and 
are retained by means of a ſeptum compoſed of their outer tu- 
nics: their other extremities are capped with the glans. See 

GLANS, 

Cavsrnozum Corpus Urethre, a third ſpongious body of the pe- 

nis; ſo called, becauſe the urethra, or urinary paſſage of the pe- 

nis, is incloſed therewith, See URETHRA. ä 

Its figure, contrary to that of the two corpora cavernoſa, is lar- 

geſt at its extremities, and leaſt in the middle; its upper part is in 


1 


nal membrane is thin, and divided lengthwiſe by a ſeptum. The 
middle part of the corpus is nearly cylindrical ; but the paſſage 
for the urine is not along the centre, but inclines to its upper 
part, next the body of the penis; its lower extremity dilating it 
ſelf, forms the glans. See GrLANS. | 
Cavernosa Corpora of the Clitoris, are two nervous or ſpongy 
bodies, like thoſe of the penis; having their origin from the 
lower part of the os pubis, on each fide ; and uniting together, 
conſtitute the body of the clitoris, as thoſe do that of the penis. 
See CLITORIS, | | 
Indeed, they have no perforation analogous to that of the penis; 
but they have a ſeptum, or membranous partition, running all 
along between them, and dividing them from the glans, to its di- 
varication at the os pubis, where they are called. Crura Clitoridis. 
Se CRURA Clitoridis. 
lige the 
8. But 
re moll 
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naging, and tutoring him. 62 37 14181. 
* The word comes from the Spaniſh Caveca, or Cabeca, head. 


n bork- 


from tht 


and C. ling the horſe between two pillars. - 


cornices—See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. 


ollow. 


alf a ſcotia: 
light. See SCOTIA. 
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_ or Caviac. Ses the article CAVEA R. 3 
of troops, and hereby facilitate their appro⸗ 

4 Cavin near a vlace rs ag approach to a place. 
Sers; as by help hereof th 


27. enemies ſhot. 


CAUKIN * or CaLRKING 


Planks, to prevent the ſhip's leaking, 


or cabear, is the roe, or ſpawn of the fiſh ſtur- CAUL, in anatom 


the perineum, and is called its Bulb, from its figure. Its exter- 


CaverxoUmM Corpus of the Pudendum. See RETICULARE Corpus. 
CAVESON,* in the manage, a kind of muſroll, put on a horſe's 
noſe, which binds or locks him in, and ſerves in breaking, ma- 


The Caveſons for breaking young horſes, are uſually of iron, made 
ſemicircularly, of two or three pieces turning on joints; others 
are twiſted, others flat, others hollow in the middle, and indented 
like ſaws, called Adordants : though theſe laſt are now baniſhed 
the academies.— The rope and leathern caveſons, ſerve for paſ- 


CAVETTO,* in architecture, a hollow member, or moulding, | 
cotaning a quadrant of a circle, and having an effect juſt con- 
trary to that of a quarter-round: it is uſed as an ornament in 


M. Felibien obſerves, that the workmen confound the cavetto 
with a ſcotia, but to ill purpoſe ; the cavetto being in effect only 
yet he himſelf is chargeable with the ſame over- 


hen in its natural ſituation,” the workmen frequently call i 
| „ th rkmen frequently call it 
Gula, or Gueule ; and when inverted, Gorge. See Gu * » and 


in the military art, a natural hollow fit to cover a body 


eged is of great adyantage to the be- 
of ar hey can open trenches, make places 
noſe 3 guards of horſe, and the like, without being ex- 


a (hip, implies the driving in i 
n the n of that Kink into the ſeams, or commiſ- | Cæusxs, in the ſchool philoſophy, are diſtinguiſhed into, 
* Kennet deri * king. | | Efficient Causks, which are the agents that produce any thing. 
Being. es the word from the barharous Latin Caleigturs, plied Bak. eyOcAVSy) 3 


; Y, a membrane in the abdomen, cover. 
ing the greateſt part of the guts; called, from its ftru- 
| _ Reticulum, but moſt frequently Omentum. See Ouk x- 
UM. 
CaurL is likewiſe a little membrane, ſound on ſome children, en- 
compaſſing the head, when born. 
Drelincourt takes the caul to be only a fragment of the mem 
branes of the fœtus; which ordinarily break at the birth of the 
child. See SECUNDINE and Fokus. | 
Lampridius tells us, that the midwives fold this Caul at a good 
price to the advocates, and pleaders of his time; it being an opi- 
nion, that while they had this about them, they ſhould carry 
with them a forte of perſuaſion which no judge could withſtand : 
the canons forbid the uſe of it; becauſe ſome witches and ſor- 
cerers, it ſeems; had abuſed it. 
CAULICOLES,* Caulicurt, in architecture, denote thoſe 
eight leſſer branches, or, ſtalks, in the Corinthian capitol, 
which ſpring out from the four greater, or principal caules, or 
ſtalks.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. FF, See alſo Corinthian 
CAPITAL. © : 
w 2 word comes from the Latin Ca#/is, the ſtalk, or ſtem of a 
plant. 6 
The volutes of this order, are ſuſtained by four caules, or primary 
branches of leaves; from which ariſe theſe caulicoles, or leſſer 
foliages. See VoLUTE, and Lear. 
Some authors confound the caulicoles with the volutes them- 
ſelves ; ſome with the helices in the middle, and ſome with the 
principal ſtalks whence they ariſe. 
CAULIFEROUS Herbs, are ſuch as have a true caulis, ſtalk, or 
trunk, which a great many have not; as the capillaries, &c. 
See STEM, STOCK, CAPILLARIESs, c. 
CAUSALITY, in metaphyſics, the power, or action of a cauſe in 
producing its effect. See Cavse. 
It is a diſpute, among the ſchool philoſophers, whether, and how 
the cauſality is diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and effect? Some 
hold it a mode, or modal entity, ſuperadded to the cauſe, c. 
others contend for its being the cauſe it ſelf, only conſidered 
principrative and terminativè, Sc. 8 
CAUSE, Causa, that which contributes to the production of an 
effect; or that by vertue whereof a thing is done; or from which 
it proceeds.—In which ſenſe, cauſe ſtands eſſentially related to 
effect. See EFrecr. | 
Firſt Ca us, is that which acts of it ſelf; and from its own proper 
power, or virtue; in which ſenſe, God is the only fir/t cauſe. 
See Gov. | | 
Second CAUSEs, are thoſe. which derive the power, and faculty of 
acting, from a firſt cauſe-—Such cauſes do not properly act at 
all; but are ated on: and therefore are improperly called 
cauſes : of which kind are all thoſe that we call natural cauſes. 
See NATURE. 9 5 
F. Malebranche denies ſecond, or natural cauſes, to have any 
force, power, or efficacy to produce any effect; and thinks the 
notion in it ſelf inconceivable. It is certain the philoſophers are 
ſtrangely puzzled, and divided about the manner of their agency: 
ſome maintain them to act by their matter, figure, and motion; 
ſee CORPUSCULAR : others by a ſubſtantial form; ſee Sub/tan- 
tial FoRM : many by accidents, or qualities; ſome by matter 
and form; others by certain faculties different from all theſe: 
See FACULTY, Fokm, QUALITY, &c. 
Some maintain, that the ſubſtantial form produces forms; and 
the accidental, accidents; others, that forms produce other 
forms and accidents; others, laſtly, that accidents alone are 


for inſtance, who ſay that accidents may produce forms, by the 

virtue they have received from the form to which they are joined, 

do not all mean the ſame thing: ſome will have it, that theſe ac- 

cCidents are only the force or virtue of the ſubſtantial form; o- 
thers, that they receive the influence of the form, and only act 
by virtue thereof: others, laſtly, that they are only inſtrumental 
cauſes. bs 5 3 | | 

; _ the philoſophers are divided as to the action whereby ſe- 


2 ts word is Italian, and no more than a diminutive of Cavs, cond cauſes produce their effects: ſome maintain, that the cau- 


ality cannot be produced, fince it is that which produces; o- 
thers will have them to act truly by their action; but they are 
{till at a loſs about that action. 5 
Such variety is there in the ſentiments even of modern philoſo- 
phers; and thoſe: too our neighbours: nor are the ancients, and 
thoſe at a diſtance from us, better agreed: Avicenna, v. g. does 
not allow that corporeal ſubſtances can produce any thing but ac- 
cidents. His ſyſtem, according to Ruvio, is this: God produces, 
immediately, a moſt perfect ſpiritual ſubſtance; this produces 
another leis perfect; that a third: and thus to the laſt; which 
laſt produces all the corporeal ſubſtances; and thoſe corporeal ſub- 
ſtances accidents. But Avicenna, not being able to conceive how 
corporeal ſubſtances, which cannot penetrate one another, ſhould 
be capable of altering one another, will have it, that only ſpirits 
are capable of acting on bodies; becauſe nothing elſe can penc- 
trate them. See occaſianal Causk. | , 


See EFFICIENT cauſe; Ons 24607 316 
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capable of producing accidents, and even forms. — Again, thoſe, 
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CAU 


Material Ca uss, the ſubjects whereon the agent works, or where-| CAUSEWAY,* or Causkv, a maſlive conſtruction of 


of the thing is formed : thus, marble is the matter or material 
cauſe of the ſtatue. Sce MATERIAL, | 
Final Causks, the motives which induce a man to act; or the end 


CAU 


ſtone, Cauleri 
„ Well the fir 
675, 


ſtakes, and faſcines; or an elevation of fat, viſcous earth 
beaten ; ſerving either as a road, in wet marſhy places, 


0 
mole to retain the waters of a pond, or prevent a river = Patential ( 


wy ' | Z ing the lower grounds. See Roap 
for which the thing is done: thus, victory and peace are the f overflowing t 2 b ly of 
nal cauſes of war. See FINAL, N 32 Arg e * 222 N anciently rot CAUSW 
Some add the exemplary CAuse, which is the model the agent ut 19 4 SEO 0 4 8 3 1 2 7 or Calcata; accord. CAXA, 
forms, or propoſes, and by which he conducts himſelf in the 5 Jede thad MAP 2 be nw cates 5 takes the ſtruck 
action: but this is not properly any cauſe at all, See Ex EM- CAUSSIIDICUS. See ADVOCATE. eruntur, the iflat 


PLAR, CAUSTICS, in phyſic, thoſe medicines which by their vicka CoIN. 


Formal Causk, the change reſulting from the action; or that 
which determines a thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every thing elſe : thus, the ſoul is held the form, or formal 
cauſe of man, &c, See FORMAL Cauſe. 

Cavses, again, are diſtinguiſhed into phyſical or natural, and 
moral. 

A phyſical Cavs, is that which produces a ſenſible corporeal effect: 
thus, the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of heat, 

A moral Causk, is that which produces a real effect, but in 
things immaterial : thus, repentance is the caiſe of forgive- 
neſs, 

Others define a phyſical cauſe to be that which produces its ef- 
fect by a phyſical virtue; and a moral cauſe, that which de- 
termines the phyſical cauſe, though not neceſſarily, to produce 
the effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo called a d/poitrve, excitative, 

and imputative cauſe, . . 

Thus, the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of light; a ſtone that breaks 
the skull, a phyſical cauſe of death: and thus the advice, in- 
treaty, commands, or menaces which determine us, though 
not neceſlarily, to do, or not te do any thing, are moral 
cauſes, 

In this ſenſe, a moral cauſe is only applicable to a free intelligent 
agent: and it is this notion of a moral and phyſical cauſe, that is 
the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtinct. See MoraAr Cauſe. 

Causks, again, are conſidered, either as univerſal, or particular; 
principal, or inſtrumental ; total, or partial; univecal, equivocal, 

e. 

An eguivocal Causk, is that which is of a different kind and de- 
nomination from its effect: thus it is the ſun is ſaid to be the 

cauſe of the animals it produces. See Equivocar. 

An m/trumental CAUSE, is that uſed by the principal to produce 
its effect; or which is excited to produce an effect, beyond the 
meaſure of its own perfection. 

A partial Causk, that which concuts with ſome other in produ- 
cing the effect. | 
A particular Ca usk, is that which can only produce a ſingle ef- 
fe, or a certain kind of effects. | 
A principal Ca usk, is that which gives motion to the inſtrument, 
or which does not operate beyond its own natural efficacy. 
A total Causk, is that which produces the whole effect. 
An uniuacal CAUSE, is that which is of the ſame kind and deno- 
mination with its effect: as a man the cauſe of a man, See 
UnivoCcAL. ' EIS | 
An univerſal CAvsE, is that which by the extent of its power may 
produce all effects. See UNIVERSAL. 
The Carteſians refolve all phyſical cauſes into occaſional 
ones. | 
Occaſional CAusEs, are only the occaſions, not the. direct cauſes of 
their effects. See OCCASION, - 


The foul, ſay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to act on the body; 


nor the body reciprocally on the foul : to keep up an inter- 
courſe between them, God, on occaſion of a motion of the 
body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the ſoul ; and on occaſion of a 
ſentiment of the ſoul, impreſſes a motion on the body, The 


motions, therefore, of the ſoul and body, are only occafronal| 


cauſes of what paſſes in the one or the other: thus, ſay they, 
the ſtroke, or percuſſion, is only the occafional cauſe of the 
motion produced in the body ſtruck: it is God is the direct 
efficient cauſe. And thus the action of objects on our organs, 
is not the efficient cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, but 
merely the occaſional cauſe, which determines God to act on 
the mind, according to the laws of the union of foul and body. 
But the conſequences that follow from this fine reaſoning are 


very unlucky, not to fay ridiculous: thus, it is not the cannon- 


ball that kills the man, or beats down the wall, but it is God 
that does it : the motion of the cannoneer, whoſe arm, moved 
by the power of God, applied fire to the powder, determined 
God to inflame that powder ; the powder inflamed, determined 
God to drive out the ball; and the ball driven, with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, to the exterior ſurface of the body of a man, 
or a wall, determines God to break the bones of the man, or beat 
down the wall, &c. A coward, who runs away, does not run 
away at all ; but the motion of his pineal gland, agitated by the 


impreſſion of a ſquadron of enemies coming on him, with bayo-| 


nets at the ends of their muskets, determines God to move the 
coward's legs, and carry him from them. | 


It has been often ſaid, in a moral ſenſe, that the world is a co- | 


medy, and that each man only acts his part; but it may be here 
faid, in a ſtrict phyſical one, that the univerſe is a puppet-ſhow, 


| through. See Iss E. Pareus deſcribes a methed of makings 
the ſe· 


It is fot 


activity, and the heat thence, occaſioned, deſtroy tl 
hole ft! 


the t 
the parts to which they are applied. e of 


Cauſties, amount to the ſame with what are otherwiſe denon are hut 
nated Pyrotics, and Eſcharotics. See PyRoTic, and Esch = : contain 
TIC. They are alſo uſually confounded with cauteries : hows or ſom 
ſome diſtinguiſh ; reſtraining cauſtics to thoſe medicines which togethe 


do not burn through the part, nor leave an eſch can ex 
to thoſe. which do. See Ca uTERx. the gr 
Cauſtics are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh; they alſo pene Leavin 
trate within hard callous bodies, and liquify the humour; 1 * 0 
are particularly applied in abſceſſes and impoſthumations, 10 eat * 00 
through to the ſuppurated matter, and give it vent: ſometime vele, | 
alſo to make iſſues in parts where cutting is difficult or inconre. The G 


ar; and Cauterieg 


nient. tre hay 
The principal medicines of this claſs, are burnt alum, ſponge equal t 
cantharides, and other veſicatories; as alſo orpiment, calx vin old Ca. 
vitriol, aſhes of the fig-tree, the aſh, and wine lees; the ſalt of we 


the lixivium whereof ſoap is made; ſublimate mercury, red pre- 
_ cipitate, Ec, See each deſcribed under its proper article, Alu 
VitRIor, CaxnTHARIDEs, ORPIMENT, Mexcuxy, SUBLI- 
MATE, PRECIPITATE, Cc. 
Cryſtals of luna, and lapis infernalis, made of filyer and fyirit 
of nitre, become cau/?ics by that mixture. See CRTSTAILs 
144 4 4 8 - A | | 7 
CausTIC Curve, in the higher geometry, a curve formed by the 
concourſe, or coincidence of the rays of light reflected, or refr:- 
&ed from ſome other curve, See CURVE. 
Every curve has its twofold cau/?re : accordingly, cauftics are di- 
vided in Catacauſtics, and Diacauſtics ; the one formed by re- 
flection, the other by refraction. See CAr Acausric, and Di- 
AcAusric. | 
Cauſtic Curves, are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of M. 
Tſchirnhauſen, who firſt propoſed them to the academy of ſci- 
ences, in 1682.— They have this remarkable property, that 
when the curves that produce them are geometrical, they are 
equal to known right lines. | 
Thus, the cauſtic formed by reflected rays from a quadrant of a 
circle which came at firſt parallel to the diameter, is equal to; 
of the diameter: which is a ſort of rectification of curves that 
preceded the invention of the new docttine of infinites, on which 
moſt of our other rectifications are built. See REcTIFICATION, 
The academy appointed a committee to examine the new 
curves, &c, Meſſ. Caſſini, Mariotte, and De la Hire, which 
laſt doubted much of the deſcription, or generation M. De 
Tichirnhauſen gave of the cauſtic by a reflection from a qui- 
drant of a circle. The author refuſed to diſcover all his me- | 
thod ; and M. De la Hire perſiſted in holding the generation 
ſuſpicious. M. Tſchirnhauſen, however, was ſo confident of it 
that he ſent it to the Leipſic journaliſts, though without an) de- 
monſtration. | | | 
CausTIc-Glaſſes. See the article BuRNiNG-Glaſſes., 
CAUTERY,* CauTtrium, a medicine wherewith to burn, 
ſear, eat through, or corrode ſome ſolid part of the body. 
The word is originally Greek, zum, or pete, formel 
from , I burn. | 1055 
Cauteries are of two kinds, actual and potentia. 
Aatual CaurERIESs, are thoſe which produce an infſtantanc% 
effect: as, fire, or a red-hot iron, which are applied in tie 
fiſtula lachrymalis, after extirpations of cancers, amputatan 
of legs, or arms, &c. in order to ſtop the hæmorrhages, and 
| produce a laudable ſuppuration, They are ſometimes allo t. 
plied to carious bones, abſceſſes, and —— ulcers, in order 
open a paſſage for the diſcharge of the peccant bumours. Tit 
| irons uſed on theſe occaſions, are ſometimes crooked at the Me: 
tremity, and that variouſly, according to the various 8 
whence ſome are called Cultellary, others Punctual, others 0 
vary, &c. -M. Homberg aſſures us, that a great part of the me 
dicine of the people of Java, and other parts of the Haſt- Indie, 
conſiſts in burning, or the application of actual cauteries 
that there is ſcarce any diſeaſe hut they will happily cure tberch 
See BURNING, FISHES e 
The aua cautery, or hot iron, is frequently applied ſor ib 
making of iſſues, in parts where cutting is difficult or Woe 
nient : it makes a little round hole, which is to he filled up" 


— . 


a pea, or an ivy berry, to keep it open for the humour © 


vet, or ſilken cauteries, (Cauteria ſerica vel halojericd) ſo 

either becauſe they give no pain, or becauſe he purchaſed 

cret at a dear rate from a.certain N 
r 


. 


and each man a punchinello, making a great deal of noiſe with- 
out ſpeaking, and buſtling withoyt moving. 4 "VLA 906 
3 | 


alittle red-hot iron is thruft to the part. 


The cautery deſcribed by Galen is a —— * . ] 5 
L 7) £ 27 Couterf 


CEL 


are chiefly applied to the nape of the neck, between 
1 = 4 nan the exterior part of the arm, 
ja CAUTERIES, are compoſitions of cauſtic medicines, uſu- 
der of quick-lime, ſoap, and chimney ſoot. See CausTics. | 
CAUSWAY See the article CAUSEWAY. | 
CAXA, a little leaden coin, mixed with ſcoria of copper; 
truck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, in the reſt of 


Gregory the ſeventh, who firſt brought ecelcſiaſticks to admit 
the celebate as a law. In the council of Trent, it was propoſed 
to ſet the clergy at liberty again from the yoke of celebate; and 
this was even made an article of the Interim of Charles the fifth, 
but the pope could not be brought into it. 

St Jerom and Epiphanius obſerve, that in their time none were 
admitted into the prieſthood, but thoſe who were unmarried, or 
who abſtained from their wives. See ABsTINENCE, &c. 


the iſland of Java, and in ſome of the neighbouring iſlands. See | CELERES,* in antiquity, a body, or regiment of guards of the 


1 5 ſmaller than the French double, and has a ſquare 


hole through the middle; by means whereof, ſeveral of them 
are hung on the ſame ſtring : this ſtring, which they call Santa, 
contains two hundred caxas, equivalent to nine French deniers, 
or ſomewhat leſs than three farthings ſterling. Five ſantas tied 
together, i. e. A thouſand caxas, make a ſapacou.— Nothing 
can exceed the brittleneſs of the caxa; a ſtring never falls to 
the ground without breaking at leaſt ten or twelve pieces. 
Leaving them a night ſteeped in ſalt-water, they cling ſo firm 
to one another, that they are not to be ſeparated without break- - 
ing one half of them. The Malais call them Cas, and the Ja- 
Pitts, 
og Caras are of two kinds, great and ſmall : the ſmall are thoſe | 
tre have been ſpeaking of; three hundred thouſand whereof, are 
equal to fifty-{1x livres five ſols, Dutch money. The large are 
old Caras; fix thouſand whereof are equal to the piece of eight, 
or four ſhillings ſixpence ſterling. Theſe are nearly the m— 
with the caches of China, and the caſſies of Japan. 
CAZEMATE,* in fortification, a kind of vault or arch of ſtone- 
work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion next the curtin ; 
ſome what reticed or drawn back towards the capital of the baſti- 
on; ſerving as a battery, to defend the face of the oppoſite baſti- 
on, and the moat, or ditch, See BAsTTOx. 
* The nime comes from a. vault, formerly made to ſeparate the 


called in Italian Caſa Armata, and in the Spaniſh Ca/amata. 
Though others derive the word from Caſa d Matti, houſe of 
fools: Covarruvius, from Caſa and mata, low houſe. "i 
The Cazemate, ſometimes, conſiſts of three platforms, one a- 


monly content themſelves to withdraw the laſt within the baſti- 


on. 

The Cazemate is alſo called the leo place, and bw flank, as being 
at the bottom of the wall next the ditch ; ſometimes retired flank, 
as being that part of the flank neareſt the curtin, and the 
centre of the baſtion : it was formerly covered with an epaule- 
ment, or a maſſive body either round or ſquare, which prevent- 
ed thoſe without from ſeeing within the batteries; whence it 
was alſo called covered flank. | 


bury the artillery of the caſemate in the ruins of the vault: be- 
ſides, that the terrible ſmoak made by the diſcharge of the can- 
non renders it intolerable to the men.—Hence inſtead of the 


ones, only guarded by a parapet, &c. 
CazEMATE, is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous 
branches, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine, 
CEILING,* in architecture, the top or roof of the lower room; 
or acovering of plaiſter, over laths nailed on the bottom of the 
yiſts that bear the floor of the upper room; or where thete is no 
. room, on joiſts for the purpoſe: hence called ceiling 
gafts, | 13152 lit. 4: 

The word ceiling anſwers p accurately to the Latin Lacu- 
zar, every — — 2 * erer gts 
— ceilings are much uſed in England, more than any 
0 of country : nor are they without their advantages, as they 
= the room lightſome; are good in caſe of fire ; ſtop the 
balage of the duſt, leſſen the noiſe over head; and, in ſummer, 
yr the alr cooler. 1 ; 3 1 

"ARENT, among logicians, a mode of ſyllogiſm, wherein the 

- I r and concluſion are univerſal negative propoſitions, and the 
1 or an univerſal affirmative. See SI IOO 18M. | 

r. c E None whoſe underſtanding is limited can be omniſcient. 

Kr ry man's underſtanding is limited T 

CELEBATE 


of marriage, 
® Scali 


herefore no man. is ommiſcient.  \ © 
See MAkRIAo J... | $02.36 TING; 
ger derives the word from the Greek x01TH,. bed,” and Nen 


eaneſs of heaven. _ ; ! 2714 
The celebate of the 


mong the Romani 


Wever 


„Vor CELEBACY, the ſtate of a perſon who lives out | 


hn, leave: others ſay it is formed from eli beatitude, 7 d- 


ancient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus; conſiſting of 
three hundred youths choſen from the beſt families of Rome, 
and approved by the ſuffrages of the Curiz of the people, each of 
which furniſhed ten. See CUR1a. 
®* The name comes from celer, quick, ready; and was given them, 
| becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the king; or, as ſome will 
have it, from the name of their firſt tribune: others ſay, from one 
celer, a comrade of Romulus, who aſſiſted him in the combat 
with his brother Remus, and is ſaid to have flain that Prince. 
Some ſay, the ce/eres were the ſame with thoſe afterwards called 
traſſuli, on account of their taking the city Troſſulum in Hetru- 
ria, alone, without the aſſiſtance of any infantry. 
The celeres always attended near the king's perſon, to guard him, 
and be ready to carry his orders, and execute them. In war, 
they made the vant-guard in the engagement, which they always 
begun firſt: in retreats, they made the rear-guard. 
Though the celeres were a body of horſe, yet they uſually diſ- 
mounted, and fought on foot: their commander was called tri- 
bune, or prefect of the celeres. They were divided into three 
troops, of one hundred each, commanded by a captain called 
centurio, Their tribune was the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 
See TRIBUNE, CAVALRY, &c, 
Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the celeres: if this be true, they 
were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed ; for we find them under moſt of the 
ſucceeding kings: witneſs the great Brutus who expelled the 
Tarquins, and who was tribune of the celeres. 


platforms of the upper and lower batteries; each of which was| OFT ERITY, in mechanicks, is the velocity of a moving body; 


or that affection of a body in motion, whereby it is enabled to 


paſs over a certain ſpace, in a certain time, See VELOCITY; 
ſee alſo MoT1on. 


bove another; the higheſt being on the rampart : but they com- CELESTINS, an order of religious, reformed from the Bernar- 


dines, in 1224, by pope Celeſtin the fifth, then only Peter de 
| Mourchon, or Morron, of Iſernia in Naples; and eſlabliſhed in. 
1264, by pope Urban the fourth, and confirmed by Gregory the 
tenth, in 1274. 
They were introduced into France by Philip the Fair, who re- 
queſted a dozen of them from the general of their order, by his 
' ambaſſador at Naples, in 1300.—lt is a kind of proverb with 
them, Voila un plaiſant Celeſtin, | | 


CELIAC, or CotLiac Paſſun. See the article Cox Lac. 
It is now rarely uſed, by reaſon the enemy's batteries are apt to CELLTITES, Cx L LIT, an or der of religious, founded by Alexi- 


us a Roman: in Italy they are called Alexians; but in Germany 
and the Low- countries, where they have monaſteries, Cellites, 
. e. Iu inhabiting in cells, 


i. e 
ancient covered cazemates, later engineers have contrived open CELLS,* CETTæ, CELLULE, are little houſes, apartments, or 


chambers ; particularly thoſe wherein the antient monks, ſoli ta- 

Tries, and hermits lived in retirement. See Moxk, AncyoRET, 
HERMIT, Sc. | 

Some derive the word from the Hebrew N99, 5. e. a priſon, 

or place where any thing is ſhut up. 

The fame name is ſtill retained in divers monaſteries. The dor- 
mitory is frequently divided into ſo many cells, or lodges. See 
DoRmMITORY. . 
The Carthuſians have each a ſeveral houſe, which ſerves them as 
a cell. See CARTHUSIANS. | | 
The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided by par- 

titions into divers celle, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. See 
CoNnCLAVE. | | 

CELLs, in anatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where fluids or 

other matters are lodged; called alſo ocult, cellulæ, &c. See 

CELLULE. N | | 

The name is alſo given by botaniſts to the partitions in the husks, 

or pods where the ſeed lies. Shes 

CEeLLs, are allo the little diviſions, or apartments in honey-combs, 

Where the honey, young bees, &c. are diſtributed: theſe are al- 

s regular hexagons. See Honey. | 


- |CELLULZ Adipeſæ, in anatomy, the lculi, or little cells where- 


in the fat of bodies in good habit is contained, See Apes and 

r Cabin 

© Theſe are co-extended with the skin itſelf, except on the fore- 
head, the eyelids, penis, and ſcrotum. . 74 emaciated bodies, 


80 


flaccid, tranſparent membrane. See Far. 


clergy, which js ſtill rigorouſly kept up a-| CEMENT, or CxMENT.. See the article CamenT. = 
propoſed þ ſts, is of a pretty ancient ſtanding: it was firſt | CEUMUENT ATION, _ or CzMENTAT1oN:. See CAMENTATI- 
ho by the council of Nice, but without paſſing; it was 1 | a ie 555 


\ in ſone pens a „ 1 0 
e meaſure admitted by the weſtern councils of CENORTT E, or CoxxogTE. See CoxnoniTE. Fo 


vir | | * 18 | | 
among 2 Tours, &c. though not abſolutely enjoined, Such CENOT APH,“ Kevroraquor,, an empty tomb, or a monument 


nence too 
fourth centur 


e as piqued themſelves on the faculty of conti-| 
the hint; inſomuch, as towards the cleſe of the deceaſed. See Tous and Monument. - 


without a body under it; erected only by way of honour to the 


luntary 4 there were few but made a profeffiort of a vo-| The word is originally Greek, compounded of 00, ag. 


to be depoſed wh 


In 441, the council of Orange ordered thoſe] and a, tems. 
o did not abſtain from their wives: but it was] CENSER. See the 


"= the 'kiticke ALTaf, 1 


- 
"IS; "> 


T- | CSO, 


"theſe cells being unfurniſhed of their fat, appear like a kind of 


8 
1 


CEN CEN 


CENSOR,® in antiquity, one of the prime magiſtrates, in antient| upon which the parliament of Paris, by an arret in 1408 . 'This po 
Rome; whoſe buſineſs was to ſurvey, and rate the people, and to] ed the bull to be torn; and Julius II. havin exco 408. order. perbola 
inſpe& and correct their manners. See CENSUS. Louis XII. the aſſembly general at Tours 42 che munienel CENTER 

* The word is derived from cenſere, becauſe he aſſeſſed and valued gure. See Exc OMMUNICATION, | popes cen. diamete 
every man's eſtate, regiſtering their names, and placing them in The canoniſts diſtinguiſn two kinds of cenſures ; the Where 

a proper century, that the Romans might know their own the other de fucto, or by ſentence. z one de Jurg, Newtol 
ſtrength: though others fay, the cenſors were ſo called on account CENsUVxx, is alſo a euſtom in ſeveral manors in Cor CexTER* 

of their other oflice, viz. as being comptrollers, or correctors of von, whereby all the reſiants above the ape of 1 and De. js place 
manners and poliey. ; | to ſwear fealty to the lord, to pay two-pence = are called the dial 
There were two cenſors, firſt created in the year of Rome 311, penny per annum, ever after, as cert- money, poll, and 3 all the 
upon the ſenate's obſerving, that the conſuls were 8 ta-] See CERT-Moxkv. Y, Or common fine. el to th 
ken up with matters of war, to be at leiſure for looking near CENSUS, among the Romans | ; the hou 
enough into private affairs. The two firſt were Papirius and] made by he Fehr ſubje&ts of „ declaration See DI 


Sempronius : their authority extended over every perſon; and 
they had a right to reprehend the higheſt, At firſt they were 
taken out of the ſenate; but after the plebeians had got the con- 
ſulate open to them, they ſoon arrived at the cenſorſhip : M. Ru- 
tilius was the firſt ; who having been twice conſul, and dictator, 
in the year 402 demanded the office of cenſor. —The cuſtom was, 
to ele two; the one of a patrician family, the other a plebeian: 
and upon the death of either, the other was diſcharged from his 
office, and two new ones elected; but not till the next luſtrum. 
In the year 414, a law was made, appointing one of the cen- 
fors to be always elected out of the plebeians; which held in force 
till the year 622; when both cenſors were choſen from among 
the people; aſter which time, it was ſhared between the ſenate 
and people. | 


This office was ſo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it till they 


had paſſed all the reſt: ſo that it was looked on as ſurprizing, 
that Craſſus ſhould be admitted cenſor, without having been ei- 
ther conſul or pretor. — The term of this office was at firſt eſta- 


heir reſpective 


domeſtics, ſlaves, &c. 


ed 


The Cenſus was inſtituted by k 
five panes It went through ah 
der different names: that of the common le 

fus, or luſtrum ; that of the knights 1 1 
that of the ſenators, lectio, relectio. 
Hence, alſo, CENSsus came to ſigni 
ſuch a declaration: in which ſenſe 


a perſon who had not given in his eſta 


names and places of abode, before proper magiſtra 
of Rome, called cenſors; and in the provinc 
whom the ſame were regiſtered. See CRENSOR. 
This declaration. was accompanied with a catal 
ration in writing, of all the eſtates, lands, and 
polleſſed ; their quantity, quality, place, wives, 


te or name to be reg 


In the Voconian law, CENSUS is alſo uſed for 4 man, 


tes, in the ci 


Ogue, or enume. 
inheritances they 


Servius; and was held eye 


e ranks of people, though un. 


recenſio, recognity ; 


fy a perſon who had made 
it was oppoſed to cenſus, 


iſter- 
Whoſe e- 
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Hence, 
if the t 
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ter; al 
to ſubſſ 
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of t ſtate, in the cen/or's books, is valued at 
bliſhed for five years; but that inſtitution only laſted nine: Ma- CENT AUR,* _ AURUS, * 1 meter 0 
! mertinus the dictator, in the year 420, made a law, reſtraining} a ſouthern conſtellation, in form, half man; alf bert 2 ters, 0 
4 the cenſure to a year and an half; which was afterwards obſer-] joined with the wolf. See CENTAURUs cum Lups b jm P 
1 ved very ſtrictly. hk | * 'The word comes from the Greek x&Tevpos ; formed of 1 | 
F The buſineſs of the cenſors was to regiſter the effects, c. of pungo, and Tavgos, bull, q d. Bull-pricker of 2474, mo. 
| the Roman citizens; to impoſe taxes, in proportion to what each | ENT AURU8S nm Lup E N n ho! 
1 doſſe ce : : | „ CENTAUR with the Wok, in aſftron il 
| perſon poſſefſed. Cicero reduces their functions to the _number-1 my, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere — he, n — 
, mg of the peapye; the Correcuan ANC TEFOFMANON. Be WNARNEFS 3 Ptolemy's catalogue, are nineteen z in Tycho's four; * * 
| the EY 15 a ral e apa —_ 8 W 1 Britanic catalogue, thirteen The — names, bag C 2 
q taxes; the ſuperintendance of tribute; the excluſion from the D 3 5 0 
| Ys gnitudes, c. whereof, are as follow: the ri 


temples ; and the care of the publick places. They had alſo a 


right, ſenatu ejicere, to expel from the ſenate ſuch of the mem- | 1 2 e N if the 

| bers 1 they judged unworthy of the dignity; as well as to break Names on "+a 0p of Longitude. Latitude, - reſt in 

* and caſhier the knights who failed in their duty, by taking from F N 8 | 5 mon 

f them the publick horſe, equum adimere. See SENATOR, KNIGHT, Inform. before the head We”. 3 4 - 2 32 f ca 

* | 3 ; | Preced. in the head of the centur m 2 22 112033 3145 177 GA 

'The republic of Venice, has at this day a cenſor of the manners | South. in the head 3 41 36|21 34 2404 ws of 

1 of their people, whole office laſts fix months. Middle . 3 35 20120 2 20145 rs. 

x CENSORS of Books, are a body of doctors, or other officers, eſta- Subſeq. and north. in the head 3 26 5318 56 1514 5 right 

bliſhed in divers countries, to examine and give their judgment In hi 5 + aide ofa | | of gre 

' of all books, ere they go to the preſs; and to ſee they contain 3 of ** 8 11 8 o 1821 59 0:23 | "RY 

it nothing contrary to the faith, and good manners.—In England Subſeg. n oh: 15 21 34 a 57 45156 AL 
| we had 1 an officer of this kind, under the title of Li- Prec. of cont. before neck of lupus. 1 3 "= #2 1205 56 g 
i one of the preſs ; but ſince the revolution the preſs has been * Subſequent 1 4 00 N56 
i M. Bayle compares authors ſolliciting the approbation of cenſors, Preced. of 2 in the wolf 's noſe 26 21 24114 25 385 6 
| or licenſers, to thoſe ſhades wandering on the banks of Styx, and | contiguous to that 227 2 3714 34 8 56 
| waiting with impatience for a paſſage to the other ſhore, He ap- Subleq- in the naſe is ne mM 28 30 10113 7 2315 


| plies to them theſe two verſes of Virgil. 
| Tendenteſque manus, ripæ ulterioris amore : 


CENTAURY the Lefer, \CenTAURIUM Minus; a ſmall ſhrub- 


— — — — 


— 


CENSURE, CENSURA, is popularly uſed for a judgment, where- 


Navita ſed triſtis nunc has nunc acciptt los. 

At Paris, the faculty of Theolygy claim the privilege of cenſors, as 
granted to them by the pope; and it is certain they had been in 
poſſeſſion of it for many ages: but in the year 1624, a new 
commiſſion of four doctors were created, by letters patent, the 
ſole public or royal cenſors, and examiners of all books; and an- 
ſwerable for every thing contained therein, The faculty, how- 
ever till maintain their claim, by taking occaſion, now and 
then, to give their approbations to books. 


by ſome book, perſon, or action, is blamed or condemned; more 


particularly for a reprimand made by a ſuperior, or perſon in au- 


thority. JopcmenrT, &c. 


by plant, with leaves growing by pairs, and a flower conſiſting 
of a purple petal, cut into five ſegments, and a tubulous calyx 
divided in like manner.—lts leaves are eſteemei a good bitter, 
and very ſerviceable to the ſtomach, either in the compoſitions 


of that kind, or per ſe, in decoction or inſuſion, whieh is belt | 


made in wine. It diſcuſſes and abſterges viſcid humour; is gol 
againſt worms, and by ſome alſo extolled as an alexipharmic, 


CENTER, or CEN TRR,“ in a general ſenſe, denotes a point e. 
qually remote from the extremes of a line, figure, or body 


or the middle of a line, or plane, by which a figure or body i 
divided into two equal parts. | uu 


Tze word is Greek, xTpor, which primarily fignifics a port 


being formed from the verb x&7ey, pungerr, to prick.” 


Eccleſiaſtical CENSURES, are the publick menaces which the church | 
makes, of pains and penalties incurred by diſobeying what ſhe CENTER of a Baſtien, is a point in the middle of the gorge of the 
enjoins; or rather, the pains and puniſhments themſelves; as in- |  - Baſtion, hence the capital line commences; and Which 1s 0 


r 


AKL 
— een en 


x” i 
—— — 2 * = 


od, DEGRADATION, Cc. 


obſerved by the other popes. But in after times the French 275 


terdiction, excommunication, c. See IN TER DIC T, SUSPENSI- 
Till the time of the reformation, the kings of England were 
ſubject to the cenſures of the church of Rome; but the kings of 
France have always maintained themſelves exempt from them. 
In effect, there is no inſtance of excommunication of any of 


their firſt race of kings, till Lotharius's excommunication by 


pope Nicholas I. for putting away his wife Tetberge; which is 
reckoned the firſt breach of the liberties of the Gallican church: 
yet the pope durſt not hazard his excommunication on his own' 


authority, but took care to have it confirmed by the aſſembly of 


the biſhops of France; and the ſame precaution was afterwards 


aſſerted their rights to better purpoſe; for pope Benedict XII 


having cenſured Charles VI. laid the nation under an interdict: 
4 T | 


CENTER of a. conic Section, is the point wherein all the 


dinarily at the angle of the inner polygon of the figure. See Bar 


CENTER of 4 Battalion, the middle of a battalion ; where is uſu 


ly left a large ſquare ſpace, for lodging*the cloaths and bag. 


| See BATTALION . IO IO = 
CENTER of A circle, is a point in the middle of a circle, or 0 
lar figure, from which all lines drawn to the circumference 


equal, See CIRCLE. 1 211, 


Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the center is double to _ 
at the circumference; i. e. the angle made by two lines dr | 


| ; . ade 
from the extreme of an arch to the center, is double that ra 
by two lines drawn from thoſe extremes to 2 point in the crc 

5 5 0 . 
ference. See. CIRCUMFERENCE, and ANG Arete 


concur. See DIAMETER ; fee alſo Conic Sellin. This 


„dat, in the ellfpſis, is within the figure ; and, in the by- 
e See CENTER of an ellipfis, Sec. | 
lh of a Curve, of the higher kind, is the point where two 
concur. See DIAMETER. 3 3 

Where all the diameters ooncur in ame point, 
Newton calls it, the general Center. See CURVE. . 
phi is that point where its gnomon or ſtile, which 


a dial, 
hn pr to the axis of the earth, interſects the plane of 
is 


lines are drawn. If the plane of the dial be paral- 
m__ of the earth, it can have no center at all; but all 
e will be parallel to the ſtyle, and to one another. 
Ne of on pe is that point where the two diameters, the 
tranſver 
818. . 4 _ F 
ravitation, or attraction, in phyſicks, is that point to 
G. ch Meet planet, or comet, is impelled, or attracted by 
the force or impetus of gravity. See GRAVITATION, and Ar- 
ACTION. a ; nw 
33 of gravity, in mechanicks, is a point within a body, 
through which if a plane paſs, the ſegments on each ſide will be 
equal, and equi-ponderate, i. e. neither of them can move the 
other. See GRAVITY... | . 
Hence, if the deſcent of the center of gravity be prevented, or 
if the body be ſuſpended by its center of gravity, it will continue 
it reſt, See MoTion and REST. r 
The whole gravity of a body may be conceived united in its cen- 
ter; and therefore, in demonſtrations, it is uſual, for the body, 
to ſubſtitute the center. | 
Through the center of gravity paſſes a right line, called the dia- 


ters, determines the center. See DIAMETER. 

The plane whereon the center of gravity is placed, is called the 
plane of gravity: ſo that the common interſection of two ſuch 
planes determines the diameter of gravity, See PLANE. 

In homogeneal bodies, which may be divided lengthwiſe into ſi- 
milar and equal parts, the center of gravity is the ſame with the 
center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line be biſſected, the 
point of ſection will be the center of gravity. _ 

Common CENTER of gravity of two bodies, is a point fo ſituated, in 
the right line joining the centers of the two bodies, as that, 
if the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies will equiponderate, and 
ref in any ſituation. Thus, the point of ſuſpenſion in a com- 
mon balance, or in a Roman ſtilyard, where the two weights 
equi-ponderate, is the common center of gravity of the two 
weights, See STILYARD. * 

Laws of the CENTER of gravity—1. If the Centers of gravity of two 
bodies A and B, (Tab. Mechan. hg. 13. no. 2.) be joined by the 
right line AB, the diſtance BC and CA of the common Center 
ef gravity C, from the particular Centers of gravity B and A, are 
NN as the weights A and B: ſee this demonſtrated under 

ALANCE, | 


mon center of gravity C, will be in the middle of the right 
line AB, Again, fince A: B:: BC: AC; it follows that A. 
AC:B. BC; whence, it appears, that the powers of equi-pon- 
derating bodies, are to be eſtimated by the factum of the maſs, 
multiplied into the diſtance from the center of gravity z which 


MENT, | 
Further, ſince A: B:: BC: AC, AB: A:: BC TAC: BC. 
he common center of gravity, therefore C, of two bodies, will 
be found, if the Factum of one weight A, into the diſtance of 
the ſeparate centers of gravity AB, be divided by the ſum of 
the weights A and B. Suppoſe, v. g. A=12, B=4, AB= 
24; therefore, BC=24. 12: 16=18. If the weight A be given, 
2 the diſtance of the particular centers of gravity AB, toge- 
be found = to A. AC: BC; that is, dividing the moment of 
the given weight, by the diſtance of the weight required from 
the common center of gravity. Suppoſe, A=12, BC=18, 


AC=b; then B=6. 12: I8==12: 32w. 


nd the common center of the weights ab and c; which ſup- 
poſe in G, Laſtly, in BG, ſuppoſe a weight a+b+c applied, 
equal to the two a+b and e; and find the common center of gra- 
vity between this and the weight d, which ſuppoſe in H; this H 
will be the common center. of gravity of the bodies a, b, c, 4. And 
'n the fame manner might the common center of gravity of 2ny 
3 70 3 of bodies be found. | 1 

' £9 weights D and E, (fig. 14.) being ſuſpended without their 
2 Center 7 gravity in OV. 2 — of them prepon- 

en and how much, Multiply each into its diſtance from the 
der of ſuſpenſion ; that fide on which the factum is greateſt, 


me quantity wherewith it preponderates. 


Vol. I, NXXVI gravity, are in a ratio compounded of the 


2 4 


he dial; and from thence, in thoſe dials which have centers, 
the , 


and the conjugate, interſect each other. Sec ELLIT- 


neter of gravity': the interſection, therefore, of two ſuch diame- 


Hence, if the gravities of the bodies A and B be equal, the com- 


ſactum is uſually called the Momentum of the weights. See Mo- 


er with the common center of gravity C; the weight of B will | 


2. To determine the common Center 0 gravity of ſeveral given bo- 
era, J, e, 4, (hg. 13.) in the right line AB. Find the com- 
mon center of gravity of the two bodies a and b, which ſuppoſe 

in P; conceive a weight a+6, applied in F; and in the line FE, 


will Preponderate ; and the difference between the two, will be 
2 the momenta of the weights D and E, ſuſpended with-| 


weights D and E, and the diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. 
Hence alſo the momentum of a weight ſuſpended in the very 
point C, will have no effect at all in reſpect of the reſt NE. 

4. To determine the Preponderatiom where ſcurral bodies a, b, c, d, 
(fig. 15.) are ſuſpended without the common Center of gravity im C, 
Multipty the weights c and d into their diſtances from the point 
of ſuſpenſion CE and EB; the ſum will be the momentum of 
their weights, or their ponderation towards the right: then mul- 
tiply the weights @ and 5 into their diſtances, A C and CD, 
the ſum will be the ponderation towards the left : ſubtracting, 
therefore, the one from the other, the remainder will be the 
preponderation required. 

5. Any number of weights a, bh, c, d, bring fulpended without the 
common Center 5 gravity m C, and prependlerating tetvards the 
right ; to determine the point F, from whence the ſum of all the 
weights being ſuſpended, the preponderation ſhall continue the fame as 


in their former ſituation. 


Find the momentum wherewith the weights c and 4 preponde- 


rate towards the right; ſince the momentum of the ſum of the 
weights to be ſuſpended in F, is to be equal to it, the momen- 
tum now found, will be the factum of CF into the ſum of the 
weights: this, therefore, being divided by the ſum of the weights, 
the quotient will be the diſtance CF, at which the ſum of the 
weight 1s to be ſuſpended, that the preponderation may continue 
the fame as before. 

6. To 3 the Center of gravity in a parallehggram and parallelopi- 
ped. Draw the diagonals AD and EG, (Fig. 16.) likewiſe CB 
and HF; ſince each diagonal, AD and CB, divides the parallelo- 
gram ACD into two equal parts, each paſtes thro' the center 
of gravity z conſequently, the point of interſection I, is the cen- 


ter of gravity of the parallelogram. In like manner, ſince both 


the plane CBFH and ADGE, divide the parallelopiped into two 
equal parts, each paſſes through its center of gravity ; ſo that 
the common interſection IK, is the diameter of gravity, the 
middle whereof is the center. | 


After the ſame manner may the center of gravity be found in , 


priſms and cylinders; it being the middle point of the right line 
that joins the centers of gravity of their oppoſite baſes. 

7. In regular polygons, the center of gravity is the ſame with the 
center of the circumſcribed parallelogram. 


8. To find the Center of gravity of a cone and a fyramid. The 


center of gravity of a cone, is in its axis AC, (hg. 17.) If then 


AP x, Pp=dx, the weight in the ſame cone is pr x*d x: 207; 
and therefore its momentum pr dx. 2a*, Hence the ſum of 
the momenta pr x+: 8a; which divided by the ſum of the 
weights pr x3: ba, gives the diſtance of the center of gravity of 
the portion AMN, from the vertex A=ba*pr x+:8a*pr 33 
=3 AP;: wherefore, the center of gravity of the entire 
cone, is diſtant from the vertex, 4 of AC. And in the fame 
manner is found the diſtance of the center of gravity from the 
vertex of the pyramid 4 AC. 

9. To determine the Center of gravity in a triangle BAC (Fig. 
18.) Draw the right line AD, biſſecting the baſe BC in D; 
fnce ABAD= ADAC, each may be divided into the ſame 
number of little weights, applied in the fame manner on each 


ſide to the common axis AD : ſo that the center of gravity of 


the ABAC, will bein AD. To determine the preciſe point 
in that, let ADS a, BC=6b, P=x, MN=y; then will 
AP:MN::AD:BC 
7 3925 . | 

Hence, y=bx:a. Draw AE=c perpendicular to BC; then 
AD:AE::AP:AQ; and therefore, AQ =cx:a, and 
Qa=cdxtia. Whence, the momentum yxdx=cbxrdsx 
, and ſyxdx=cbx3:34*; which ſum divided by the area 
of the triangle AMN cb: 24 gives the diſtance of the 
center of gravity from the vertex = 2abx*: 3a 64% =2 x. 
If then for x, be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance of the center of gra- 
vity of the A, from the vertex, will be found 3 a. _ : 

10. For the Center of gravity in a parabola, (Pig. 19.) Its di- 
ſtance from the vertex A, is found the ſpace A F. In a cubical 
paraboloid, the diſtance of the center from the vertex, is = + 


AP. In a biquadratic paraboloid, A P. In a ſurdeſolid para- 


boloid, £- AP. In the exterior parabola AST, the center of 
gravity is at the diſtance AL. In a cubical paraboloid, à AQ. 


n a biquadratic paraboloid, + A Q. In a ſurdeſolidal parabo- 


loid, + A. 


11. The Center of gravity in the arch of a circle, is diſtant from 
the center of the arch by a line, which is a third proportional to 


the quadrant and the radius. In a ſector of a circle, the di- 
ſtance of the center of gravity from the center of the circle, 
is to the diſtance of the center of gravity of the arch, as two to 
three. | 0 _— 

For the Center of gravity of ſegments, lines, parabolic conoids, ſphe- 
reids, truncated cones, &c. as being baſes more operoſe, and at the 
ſame time more out of the way; we refer to Wolfius and othere. 
12. To determine the Center of gravity in any body mechanically. 
Lay the given body HT, (fig. 20.) or an extended rope, or 
the edge of a triangular priſm F G, bringing it this and that 
way, till the parts on either ſide are in Aquilibrio ; the plane 
whoſe ſide is K L, paſſes through the center of mig? Ba- 
lance it again on the ſame, only changing its fituation : then will 
the cordor the fide MN, paſs _—_ the center of gravity; ſo * 
, 2 
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the interſection of the two lines MN and KL, determines the 
point O in the ſurface of the body required, ; 
The ſame may be done by laying the body on a horizontal table, 
(as near the edge as is poſſible, without its falling) in two poſi- 
tions, lengthwiſe and breadthwiſe: the common interſection of 
the two lines contiguous to the edge, will be its center of gra- 
vity. Or, it may be done by placing the body on the point of a 
ſtyle, &c. till it reſt in æquilibrio. It was by this method, Bo- 
relli found the center of gravity in an human body, to be between 
the nates and pubis; ſo that the whole gravity of the body is 
there collected, where nature has placed the genitals: An in- 
ſtance of the wiſdom of the creator, in placing the membrum 
virile in that place, which of all others is the moſt convenient 
for the affair of copulation. a | 
13. Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by 
the motion of a line, or figure, is equal to the factum of the 
<« generating magnitude, multiplied into the way of its center 
« of gravity, or the line its center of gravity deſcribes.” See 


the demonſtration hereof, under the article CENTRo-BaRYC 
Method. | | 


The preceding elegant theorem, is looked on as one of the no- | CENTER of Percuſſion, in a moving body, is that point when 


bleſt geometrical diſcoveries made in the laſt age; and is the 
foundation of the methodus centro-baryca. Pappus, indeed, 
gave the firſt hint long ago; but it was the jeſuit Guldinus that 
brought it to maturity. Leibnitz ſhews it will hold, if the axis, 
or center, be continually changed during the generating motion: 
The corollaries are too numerous to be here detailed. 
CENTER of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the determinate 
or tranſverſe axis. See HYPERBOLA, and TRANSVERSE Axis. 
CENTER of MHotion, is a point round which one or more heavy bo- 
dies, that have one common center of gravity, revolve ; v. gr. 
If the weights P and Q (Tab. Mechamcks, fig. 21.) revolve a- 
bout the point N, fo as when P deſcends, Q aſcends, N is faid 
to be the center of motion. See MoT1ON. 
It is demonſtrated in mechanicks, that the diſtance IN, of the 
center of gravity of any particular weight, from the common 
center of gravity, or the center of motion N, is perpendicular 
to the line of direction I p. 
CENTER of Oſcillation, a point wherein, if the whole gravity of a 
compound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral oſcillations will be 
performed in the ſame time as before. See OSCILLATION. 
Hence, its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion, is equal to the 
length of a ſimple pendulum, whoſe oſcillations are iſochronal 
with thoſe of the compound one, See PENDULUM. 
Laws of the CENT ER of Oſcillation. 1. If ſeveral weights DFHB 
( Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 22.) whoſe gravity is ſuppoſed collected in 
the points DFHB, conflantly retain the ſame diſtance between 


themſelves and the point of ſuſpenſim A; and the pendulum thus com- CENTER of converſion, in mechanicks, a term firſt uſed by M. 


pounded, performs its ofcullations about A; the diſtance of the Center 
of ofcillation O, from the point of ſuſpenſion O A, will be had by 
multiplying the ſeveral weights into the ſquares of the diſtances, and 
dividing the aggregate by the ſum of the momenta of their weight. 
2. To determine the Center of ofcillation in a right line AB, (fig. 
23.) Let AB==a, AD==x, then will the infinitely ſmall 
particle DPS dx, the momentum of its weight x 4x ; conſe- 
quently the diſtance of the center of oſcillation in the part AD, 
from the point of ſuſpenſion A= f dx: ſx d x==4x3 : i 
—=3x. If then for x be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance of the center 
of oſcillation in the right line AB==24. In this manner is found 
the center of oſcillation of a wire, oſcillating about one of its ex- 
tremes. F 
3. To determine the Center of oſcillation of the rectangle RIHS, 
(fig. 19.) ſuſpended in the middle point A, of the fide RI, and 
ofcillating about its axis RI. Let RI=SH=a, AP; then 
will Pp=d x, and the element of the area; conſequently one 
weight a dæ, and its momentum axdx. Wherefore, a 
* dx: ſa x dx ax :4ax=3 x, indefinitely expreſſes the 
diſtance of the center of oſcillation, from the axis of oſcillation 
in the ſegment R CDI. If then for x be ſubſtituted the altitude 
of the whole rectangle RS S, we ſhall have the diſtance of the 
center of oſcillation from the axis b. | | 
For the Center of oſcillation is an equicrural triangle, ASH, of- 
cillating about its axis RI, parallel to its baſe SH ; its diſtance | 
from the vertex A, is found i of AE the altitude of the triangle. 
Of an equicrural triangle S AH oſcillating about its baſe SH, 
its diſtance from the vertex A is found =: AE the altitude of 
the triangle. | 
For the Center of oſcillation in an equicrural triangle SAH, ſaſpend- 
ed by an inflexible thread void of gravity, Ah, and oſcillating a- 
bout its axis parallel to its baſe 8 H; its diſtance from the vertex, 
is found the altitude of the triangle. 
For the Centers of oſcillation of parabolas, and curves of the like 
Lind, oſcillating about their axis, parallel to their baſes, they are 
found to be as follows, 
In the Apollonian parabola, the diſtance of the center from the 
axis, AE. 
In a Cubical paraboloid, the diſtance of the center of oſcillation 
from the axis e AE. 


In a Biquadratic paraboloid, the diſtance of the center from the 
axis, AE. | 


In ſolid and plane figures agitated laterally, i. e. about the axes of 
- oſcillation, perpendicular to the plane of the figure, the inveſti- 


CEN 


gation of the center of oſcillation is ſomewhat di 


converſion, according to the ſurface or the ſolid. © | 


. = 


s- . þ 
= 


* 


gard, all the parts of the weight, by reaſon of — in re. hn 
diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion, do not mope uche 22 
ſame velocity; as is ſhewn by Huygens, in his A the 2 Jete 
He found, in this caſe, the diſtance of the center of pos Ofeil, = reci 
from the axis in a circle, to be 3 of the diameter: in am * Hine 
gle, ſuſpended by one of its angles, 3 of the diagonal: in 11 
rabola, ſuſpended by its vertex, Sof its axis, and 2 of the 00 99 it 
meter; ſuſpended from a point in the middle of the baſ — nn l 
the axis, and ; the parameter; in the ſector of a circle 17 Cur! burt 
right line which is to the radius as the arch to the ſubt ; The cen 
in a cone, g; of the axis, and + of the third proportional wm; nerated, 
axis, and a ſemi- diameter of the baſe: in a ſphere, 4c . Hermes 
from a point in the ſurface, +2 of the diameter: in 2 9] 
ſuſpended from a point without the ſphere, (as i 7 rare 
pe point u phere, (as is uſually the ca Gov. 
in pendulums) + of a third proportional to two quantities c- CENTO, 
poſed of the ſemidiameter and length of the thread, and 82 ſages pr 
midiameter itſelf : in a cylinder, ;; of the altitude, and! ar i anew f 
line, which is to the ſemidiameter of the baſe, as that i bk meanin! 
altitude. Th 
of | 
the percuſſion is the greateſt, wherein the Whole percuti die 
force of the body is ſuppoſed to be collected: or about oni - 
. ag 2509 of the parts is balanced on every fide.” See Peers. hs 
Laws of the CENTER Perciſſun.— 1. The center of percuſſen 4 
is the 2 with the center of oſcillation, where the percutient hoy Auſoni 
revolves round a fixed point; and is determined in the fim centos. 
manner, viz. by conſidering the impetus of the parts, as nu. fame p 
ny weights applied to an inflexible right line, void of gravity ; i.: entire, 
by dividing the ſum of the factums of the impetus's of the parts ther ha 
multiplied by their diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion, by the runnin 
ſum of the impetus'ss What, therefore, has been above ſhewn ably t 
of the center of oſcillation, will hold of the center of jercyſſun Virgil 
where the percutient body moves round a fixed point. See (xy. Proba 
TER of oſcillation. | ken fi 
2. The Center of percuſſion is the ſame with the Center of gravih, ados; 
if all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a paralle Paris; 
motion, or with the ſame celerity : for the momenta are the fach is as f 
of the weights into the celerities. Wherefore, to multiply equi- 
ponderating bodies by the ſame velocity, is the fame thing as to 6. Ta. 2 
take equi- multiples; but the equi-multiples of equi · ponderating 11 6 
bodies, themſelves equi-ponderate ; therefore, equivalent momen- 5, E. 5 
ta are diſpoſed about the center of gravity : conſequently the ca- 8, K. : 
ter of percuſſion in this caſe, coincides with that of gravity ; and 1, G. 4 
what is ſhewn of the one, will hold of the other. See CenTer Ts - | 
. : 11,45. * 
of gravity. z, 2 | | 
Parent. Its fignification is thus conceived : if a ſtick be laid ona > G. 
ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread faſtened to it, ſo that the 6, K. 
thread always makes the fame angle with the ſtick ; always, v. f. | 
a right angle; the ſtick will be found to turn on one of its points, CENT 
which will be immoveable ; which point is termed the center Thu 
conver/ion. For the greater eaſe, the thread may be conceived . 
faſtened to one end of the ſtick. 3 0 
This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid, and the manner 0 
wherein it divides: for, imagine the firſt moment of traction; i c 
is certain, here, the reſiſtance of the parts of the fluid to be di- 05 
placed, tends to turn the ſtick around the point to which the rr 
thread is faſtened, as on a center : ſo that in the preſent inſtance ge 
the ſtaff would deſcribe preciſely the quadrant of a circle: after 7 i 
which, the fluid would no longer bear the tick lengthwiſe; but nd 
in a particular motion, in ſuch manner, as that the free end o 8 0 
the ſtick, and the parts neareſt it, would deſcribe larger arches 9 
circles than the reſt, and have a greater velocity. The reſiſtance 1. 
therefore, of the fluid, which tends to impreſs a circular mot- ru 
on on the ſtick, around the point to which the thread is faſten, wage 
tends to impreſs a greater velocity on the parts next the oth! . 
extremity; or, which is the ſame thing, theſe parts Tequie® 2 5 
greater velocity to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the fluid: fo tt qual 
the ſtick will not have that circular motion around the point o 3 
which the thread is faſtened; or, the reſiſtance of the fluid 8 eat 
greater towards the free extreme of the ſtick, and ſtill leſſen 0 id 
wards the other extreme. Now, all the columns, or threads tin 
water, which reſiſt the ſtick, muſt be ſuppoſed of the jams 3.0 
length, or the ſame maſs. One may therefore firid on the flick os 
ſuch a point, as that taking a great number of thoſe threads n the 
that ſide which reſiſts the jeakt, and a leſs number on that fd in e 
where they reſiſt the moſt; there will be an exact compenlatio whi 
and the forces be equal on each fide : it is this point is the chu es 
of converſion. And as the ſame reaſoning has place in all mot- 4 
ons of traction made in the ſame manner, this center is Wa tion 
the ſame point. bt i SHS een * plic: 
The grand queſtion here ariſing, is to know A r. dian 
point the center of converſion is ſound: this M. Parent bas d. Will 
termined by an infinite deal of calculation. If the ſtick 28 and 
by one extremity be a ſtrait line divided into twenty parts, we peri 
koning from the thread, the center of converſion, he find, In a 
be nearly on the 13th. If it be not a line, but a ſurface dt 2 If t 
lid, there will be ſome change in the ſituation of the cen! phe 
be i 


CENTER of-@ Sphere, is a point from which all the lines drawn to 


ENT O,“ in poetr ys a wor k wholly compoſed of verſes, or paſ- 


6, En. 255. Ecce autem primi ſub lamina ſolis, & ortus, 


CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a center. See CENTER. 
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„ e body ſwimming in a fluid, we ſuppoſe it laid on 
* boy AA. — the refiſtance of this plane to the mo- 
a load dhe body, will always be divided in the fame manner, 
2 Aer mins the ſame center of converſion. This reſiſtance 
1 reciſely, What we call friction, ſo prejudicial to the effects of 
n ER He OT NES ant 
+ Parallilgram, of Pohgen, the point wherein its dia- 
To 


onals interſect. | PARALLELOGRAM, and PoLYGoN. 


are Equal, See SPHERE, | 
nerated, is alſo that of the ſphere. See SEMICIRCLE, © 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual ſphere, whoſe 


center is every where, and circumference no where. 
GoD. ' „ 


{ages promiſcuouſly taken from other authors; only diſpoſed in 
bew form, or order; fo as to compoſe a new work, and a new 
STI odd is Latin, cents, which primarily ſignifies a cloak made 
of patches; and that from the Greek ve ñrf: the Roman ſol- 
diers uſed theſe centos, or pieces of old ſtuff patehed over each o- 
ther, to guard themſelves from the ſtrokes of their enemies. 
Though others ſay, that Centos were properly the patches of lea - 
ther, Cc. where with their galleries or skreens, called vinee, | 
were covered; under which the beſiegers made their approaches 
towards any place. | | 
Auſonius has laid down the rules to be obſerved in compoſing 
cents, The pieces, he ſays, may be taken either from the 
fame poet, or from everal; and the verſes may be either taken 
entire, or divided into two ; one half to be connected with ano- 
ther half taken elſewhere : but two verſes are never to be taken 
running, nor much leſs than half a verſe to be taken, Agree- 
ably to theſe rules, he has made a pleaſant nuptial cento from 
Virgil. 1 1 3 | | 
Prokia Falconia has wrote the life of Jeſus Chriſt, in cento's ta- 
ken from Virgil: the like is done by Alex. Roſs, in his Chriſti- 
ades; and by Stephen de Pleurre, canon regular of St. Victor at 
Paris; an inſtance of whoſe centos on the . of the Magi, 
is as follows. | . 


Adoratio Magotum, Matt. 2. 


2, E. 694. Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit : 


5, E. 526. Signavitque Viam * cali in regione ſerena. 8, E. 528. 
8, K. 330. Tum Reges“ (credo quia fit divinitus illis 1, G. 415. 
1, G. 416. Ingenium, & rerum fato prudentia major) 

7, E. 98. Externi veniunt *® gue cuigue off topia læti 5, E. 100. 


11, KE 333. Munera portantes : molles ſua thura Sabæi, 1, G. 57. 
3, E. 464. Dona debinc auro gravia,* myrrhaque madentes 12, E. 100. 
9, E. 659. Agnovere Deum Regem,* Regumgue Parentem. 6, A. 548. 
i, G. 418. Mutavere vias, * perſectis ordine pot is: 10, . 548. 
6, E. 16. Inſuetum per iter,“ ſpatia in ſua quiſque receſſit. 12, E. 126. 


Thus, we ſay, Central Eclipſe, Central Fire, Central Forces, Cen- 
tral Rule, &c. Sce CENTRAL Forces, CENTRAL Rule, &c. See 
allo FRE, EcLIrSsE, Ec. | 
CENTRAL Forces, the vires, or powers whereby a moving body 
either tends towards the center of motion, or recedes from it. 
dee CENTER of Motion; fee alſo Vis. 
Central forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to their 
(ifterent relations to the center, viz, Centripetal, and Centrifugal. 
e CEXTRIPETAL, and CENTRIFUGAL. 
Laws of CexnTRAL Forces. 1. The following rule, for which we 


myſteries of central forces: ſuppoſe a body of any determinate 
_ to move uniformly round a center with any certain ve- 
wo : ind from what height it muſt have fallen to acquire that 
2 Wi as the radius of the circle it deſcribes is to double 
＋ kh O + E weight to its centrifugal force. Hence, it is 
0 1 two bodies, equal in weight, deſcribe peripheries of une- 
I n: OY equal times, their central forces are as their diame- 
ey and HL. (Tab Mechanicks, fig. 25.) And hence, if the 
"tral forces of two bodies, deſcribing peripheries of two unequal 


times, 
3. The central 


the diameter AB. Sin | | 
. . . ce then a body, by an equable moti 
in equal times deſcribes equal dried A F, bs nk bo 


conſtantly the ſame. 


8 central forces are in a ratio, compounded of the du- 
3 of their celerities, and the reciprocal one of their 
ters. Hence, if the celerities be equal, the central forces 


will ; tte: s 
My 15 ceiprocally as their diameters; and if the diameters AB 


. © de equal, 1. e. if each moveable roceed in the ſame 
1 but with unequal celerities, the ee forces will be 
e 5 8 of the velocities. ee ne g, er 

central forces of the two bodies moving in diff or 
h | Wo bodies moving in different peri- 
P.cTICS be equal, the diameters of the circles AB, and HL, will 


ma duplicate ratio of the celerities, 


are obliged to the Marquis de PHpital, opens at once all the | 


circles, be as their diameters, they paſs over the ſame in equal 


ibe the central force 
Wherewith the body is impelled in the periphery of the circle, is 


+ * two bodies deſcribe different peripheries by an equable mo- 


= 


n force of a body moving in the periphery of a Gr. | 
© i as the ſquare of the infinitely ſmall bel E Guided by 


5. If two bodies, moving in unequ bheries. b 

the ſame central force, 1 time in * — 1 
ſmaller, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the greater diameter A B, g 
the leſs HL; wherefore, T*:t*:: D; d, that is, the — 
of the circles in whoſe peripheries thoſe bodies are acted on by 
kb, - — we | = 5 — ratio of the times. Hence 
by bodies impelled by the fine — 53 
to their velocities. e b e 
The central forces are in a ratio, compounded of the 4; 
of the diameters, and the reci procal 2 4 Bog . 
times, by the entire peripheries. 
6. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through the ſame 
entire peripheries, or fimilar arches, be as the diameters of the 
2 the central forces are reciprocally as the ſame diame- 
7. If a body move uniformly in the periphery of a circle. wi 
the velocity it acquires by falling the height AL; the Feria 
force will be to the gravity, as double the altitude AL, to the 
radius C A.—lf therefore the gravity of the body be called G 
the centrifugal force will be 2 AL. G: CA. ; 
8. If a heavy body move equably in the periphery of a circle, 
and with the velocity which it acquires by falling. the height 
AL, equal to half the radius; the central force will be equal 
to the gravity.—And again, if the central force be equal to the 
gravity, 'it moves in the periphery of the circle, with the ſame 
gravity which it acquires in falling a height equal to half the 
radius. | 
9. If the central force be equal to the gravity, the time it takes 
up in the entire periphery, 1s to the time of its fall through half 
the radius, as the periphery to the radius. 

10. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with an 
unequal velocity, which is reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of 
the diameters; the central forces are in a duplicate ratio of 
os diſtances from the center of the forces, taken recipro- 
cally. 

11. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with celerities 
that are reciprocally as the diameters ; their central forces will 
be reciprocally as the cubes of their diſtances from the center of 
their forces. | | 

12. If the velocities of two bodies moving in unequal periphe- 
ries, be reciprocally ina ſubduplicate ratio of the diameters; the 
times wherein they paſs the whole periphery, or fimilar ar- 
ches, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio of the diſtances 
from the center of the forces: wherefore, if the central forces 
be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the 
center, the times wherein the entire peripheries, or ſimilar ar- 
ches, are paſſed over, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio of the 
diſtances. | | 

13. If a body move in a curve line, in ſuch manner as that the 
radius CB, fig. 25. 10 2. drawn from it to the fixed point C, 
placed in the fame plane, deſcribes areas BAC, BCE, &c. 
proportional to the times, or equal in any given time, it is ſolli- 
cited towards the point C, by a centripetal force. 

14. If a body proceed according to the direction of the right line 
AD, and be ſollicited by: a centripetal force towards a fixed 
point C, placed in the ſame plane; it deſcribes a curve, whoſe 
cavity is towards C, and whoſe ſeveral arex, comprehended 
between two radii A B and CB, are proportional to the 
times. | 

15. However the central forces differ from one another, they 
may be compared together; for they are always in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of the quantities of matter in the revolving 
bodies, and the ratio of the diſtances from the center ; and alſo 
in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the periodical times. If 

then you multiply the quantity of matter in each body by its 

diſtance from the center, and divide the product by the ſquare 

of the periodical time, the quotients of the diviſion will be to 


one another in the ſaid compound ratio, that is, as the central 


forces, 

16. When the quantities of matter are equal, the diſtances them- 
ſelves muſt be divided by the ſquares of the periodical times, to 
determine the proportion of the central forces: in that caſe, if 
the ſquares of the periodical times be to one another, as the cubes 
of the diſtances, the quotients of the diviſions, as well as the cen- 


tral forces, will be in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the di- 


17. When the force by which a body follicited towards a point 
is not every where the ſame, but is either increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed, in proportion to the diſtance from the center; ſeveral curves 
will thence ariſe in a certain proportion. If the force decreaſes, 
in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances from that 
point, the body will deſcribe an. ellipſis, which is an oval curve, 


in which there are two points called foci, and the point towards 


which the force is directed falls upon one of them: fo that in eve- 
ry revolution, the body once approaches to, and once recedes 
from it. The circle alſo belongs to that ſort of curves, and ſo in 
that caſe the body may alſo deſcribe a circle. The body may al- 
ſo (by ſuppoſing a greater celerity in it) deſcribe the two 3 
ing conic ſections, viz. the parabola and hyperbola-curves, whic 
do not return into themſelves: on the contrary, if the force-in- 
creaſes with the diſtance, and that in a ratio o the diſtance * 


— — 2 — . — 1 
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the body will again deſcribe an ellipſis; but the point to which | itſelf; and the way of the center of gravity E, ; 

the force is directed is the center of the ellipſe; and the body, in | right line EF, perpendicular to C D, that 4 $4 1 to tte 
each revolution, will twice approach to, and again twice recede | the parallelogram : its area is 1 7 to the fathum F Yd of 
from that point. In this caſe alſo, a body may move in a circle, | CD, or the deſcribent line into the altitude EF. See p e baſe 
for the reaſon abovementioned. See ORBIT, PLANET, and. LELOGRAM. * Ae l 
Corol. 2. In the ſame manner it appears, that the Wld. 


> 


PROJECTILE. | A 1 | 
9 AL Rule, is a rule, or method diſcovered by our country- bodies deſcribed by a plane deſcending according, to the f. of all 
man, Thomas Baker, rector of Nympton in — where - of any right line AG. had by multiplying the deſcribin eclion 
by to find the center of a circle deſigned to cut the parabola] by the altitude. See PRisM, and CY LIN DER. B Plane 
in as many points, as an equation to be conſtructed hath real] Corel. 3. Since a circle is deſcribed, if the radius CT, Fe 2: 

| 27 


roots. 15-36 2640. | GET: revolve round a center C. and the center of gravity of tf. 
Its principal uſe is in the conſtruction of equations; and he has] dius CL, be in the middle F; the way of the center of gra, 
applied it with god ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. See Con-| is a periphery of a circle X, deſcribed by a ſubquple 117 x; 
STRUCTION, and EQUATION. | ſequently the area of the circle, is equal to the factum 48 
The central rule is chiefly founded on this property of the para-] dius CL, into the periphery deſcribed by the ſu bduple' 0 
bola: that if a line be inſcribed in that curve perpendicular to] CF, See CI di... 
any diameter, a rectangle formed of the ſegments of the inſcript] Corel. 4. If a rectangle ABCD, (Tab. Mechanical 6 8.260 
is equal to a rectangle made of the intercepted diameter and pa- volve about its axis AD; the rectangle will deſcribe a * i. 
rameter of the axis. | | and the ſide BC the ſuperficies of a cylinder, But the GK, 
The central rule has the advantage over Cartes's, and De Lat-| of gravity of the right line BC, is in the middle F; and BY 
teres's methods of conſtructing equations, in that both theſe lat-] center of gravity of the generating plane in the middle G wo 
ter are ſubject to the trouble of preparing the equation by taking] right line EF. The way of this latter, therefore, is the var 
away the ſecond term. This we are freed from in Baker's me- phery of a circle deſcribed by the radius EG]; that of the "47 
thod, which ſhews us how to conſtruct all equations not exceed-| mer, the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius F 
ing the fourth power by the interſection of a circle a0 preps, Wherefore, the ſuperficies of the cylinder is the factum of the 
without the omiſſion or change of any terns. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. altitude B C, into the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the m. 


Ta» 


dius EF, or the baſe. And the ſolidity of the cy linder, is the. 


— — — 


N | : 
: CENTRIFUGAL Free, is that whereby a body revolving round | Ctum of the generating rectangle ABCD, into the periphery of 
a center, endeavours to recede from it. a circle deſcribed by the radius EG, which is ſubduple of FF 


It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion is of it | or of the ſemidiameter of the cylinder, | 
ſelf rectilinear; (fee MoT1oN) and that the moving body never] Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude of the deſcribing plane, and there. 
recedes from its firſt right line, till ſome new impulſe be ſuper-| fore of the cylinder B Ca; the ſemidiameter of the baſs 
added in a different direction: after that new impulſe, the mo- | D C r; then will E G SB; and ſuppoſing the ratio of the 
tion becomes compounded, but continues {till rectilinear, tho] ſemidiameter to the periphery = 1 : u, the periphery deſcribed 
p the direction of the line be altered. See ComPosiTion. To] by the radius; r=, mar. 1 herefore, multiplying zur by 
move in a curve, it muſt receive a new impulſe, and that in a| the area of the rectangle A C=ar; the ſolidity of the cylin- 
different direction, every moment; a curve not being reducible | der will be =>m a r*. But z mar r. mr. a the area of the 
to right lines, unleſs infinitely ſmall ones. If then a body conti-| circle deſcribed by the radius DG. It is evident, therefore, the 
nually drawn towards a center, be projected in a line that does not cylinder is equal to the factum of the baſe into the altitude, See 
go through that center, it will deſcribe a curve; in each point | CYLINDER. 8 
whereof, A (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 25.) it will endeavour to re-] Corel. 5. In like manner, ſince the center of gravity of the right 
cede from the curve, and proceed in the tangent AD: and, if] line AB, (Tab. Aechanicks, fig. 7.) is in the middle M, and | 
nothing hindered, would actually proceed; fo as in the fame time] the ſurface of a cone is deſcribed, if the triangle ABC revolve 
wherein it deſcribes the arch AE, it would recede the length of about its axis; if PM gr; the ſuperficies of the cone wil 
the line DE, perpendicular to AD, by its centrifugal force.| be equal to the factum of its fide A B, into the periphery deſeri- 
| | The centrifugal force, therefore, is as the right line DE, perpen-| bed by the radius PM, or the ſubduple of the ſemidiameter of 
| dicular to AD; ſuppoſing the arch AE infinitely ſmall. See] the baſe BC, ha 
it INFINITE. . * Suppoſe, v. gr. BC r, AB Da; the ratio of the radius to 
The effect of the centrifugal force is ſuch, that a body, obliged the periphery 1: m; then will PM = r, and the periphery 
it to deſcribe a circle, deſcribes the largeſt it poſſibly: can: a greater deſcribed by this radius mr. Therefore, multiplying $117 
$ circle being, as it were, leſs circular, and leſs diſtant from a right | into the fide of the cone AB, the product is the ſuperticies af 
| line than a ſmall one. A body therefore ſuffers more violence, | zr. But Zams eis allo the factum of +a and mr: there- 
I and exerts its centrifugal force more when it deſcribes a little fore, the ſurface of the cone is the product of the periphery, 
i circle, than when a large on: that is, the centrifugal force is al- into half the fide, _ See Cone. | | 
ways proportional to the circumference of the curve in which] Cerol. 6. If the triangle ACB, (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 20) fe 
| the revolving body is carried round, | volve about an axis; it deſcribes a cone; but if CB be biſccted 
l | It is the fame in other curves as in circles; for a curve, whatever| in D, and the right line AD be drawn, and AO=;AD; 
N it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an infinity of arches of in- the center of gravity will be in O. The ſolidity of the cone, 
i ; | finitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed on different radii; ſo as that. therefore, is equal to the factum of the triangle AB, into the 
1 it is at thoſe places where the curve has the greateſt curvity, that periphery deſcribed by the radius PO; but AD: AO::BD: 
| the little arches are moſt circular: thus, in the ſame curve, theſ OP; and AO; AD, and DB=+ CB. There, 
centriſugal force of the body that deſcribes it, varies according} OP =+ DB=3 CB. | | 
to the ſeveral points wherein it is found. Suppoſe, v. gr. CB=r, AB=a; the ratio of the radius to 
it CENTRIPETAL Force, is that power whereby a moveable body, the periphery = 1: m. Then will OP =; r the periphery be. 
| impelled in the right line AG, (Fig. 25.) is perpetually drawn] ſcribed by this radius 3 mr ; the triangle ACB=zr; ad 
out of its rectilinear motion, and ſollicited to proceed in a curve. | therefore, the ſolidit7 of the cone j e = an. 
The centripetal force, therefore, is as the right line DE to AB; But am r. ura. Or, the factum of the bale of the 
ſuppoſing the arch AE infinitely ſmall. Hence, the centripetal cone into the third part of the altitude. See TRIANGLE. | 
and centrifugal forces are equal, See CENTRAL Force. _ This elegant theorem, which may-be ranked among the Ch 
CENTRO-BARYC Method, in mechanicks, is a method of mea- inventions in geometry of the laſt age, was taken notice of long 


ſuring, or determining the quantity of a ſurface, or a ſolid, by| ago by Pappus ; but the jeſuit Guldinus was the 15 who 1. 
examp 
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conſidering it as formed by motion, and multiplying it into the] in its full light, and exhibited its uſe in a variety o 
| way of its center of gravity. Several other geometers, after Guldinus and Pappus, alſo uſed it 
Il The doctrine is compriſed in the following theorem, with its] in meaſuring ſolids, and ſurfaces generated by a rotation round 
corollaries. fixed axis; eſpecially before the late invention of the integral 
| Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the motion| culus: and it may ſtill take place in ſome caſes, where the _ 
of a line or a figure, is equal to the fatium of the generating magni-| Kral calculus would be more difficult. M. Leibnitz has obſery 
tude into the way of its center of gravity,: or the line which its cen-| that the method will hold, though the axis or center be oon 
ter of gravity deſcribes. See CENTER of Gravity, - | ally changed during the generative motion. 
1 Demonſt. For ſuppoſe the weight of the whole generating mag- CENTRUM, in geometry, mechanicks, Sc, See CENT nM 
nitude collected in the center of gravity; the whole weight pro-| CENTRUM Phonicum, in acouſtics, is the place where the ſpe 
| duced by its motion, will be equal to the factum of the weight| ftands in polyſyllabical and articulate echoes, See Echo. 
| moved, into the center of gravity. But when lines and figures | CENTRUM Phomcampticum, is the place, or object that returns 
| are conſidered like homogeneous heavy bodies, their weights are] voice in an echo, See ECHO. : 6-68 Vs 
as their bulks: and therefore, the weight moved is the generating CENTRUM Tendinoſum, in anatomy, a point, or center, where! 
magnitude; and the weight produced, that generated. The fi- the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. | 0 
gure generated, therefore, is equal to the factum of the magni-| This center is perforated towards the right fide, for the! 8 
tude, into the way of its center of gravity. Q. E. D. cava; towards the left, backward : Its fleſhy part gives WY. 
- Corol. 1. Since a parallelogram ABCD, (Tab. Mechanicks,| the gula. The deſcending trunk of the great. artery, thor2 
fg. 26.) is deſcribed, if the right line AB, proceed according | duct, and vena azygos, pals between. its two inferior ptoce 
to the direction of another AC, with a motion {till Parallel to] Sec DIAPHRAGM, VS i Auen CENTRY 
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CENTRY Bar, a wooden cell, or lodge, made to ſhelter the cen- 


; ſentry; from the injuries of the weather, 
In 11 88 ſuch lodges are uſually placed on the flanked 


angles of 


the baſtions, on thoſe of the ſhoulder, and ſometimes 


in the middle of the curtain. See GukRTT E. 
NTUMVIRATE, among the Romans, a court compoſed of 
one hundred magiſtrates, or Lage, appointed to decide private 


CExrux r. 
The firſt Centurion of 


the firſt cohort of each legion, was called 


prinipilus, Primoprlus, or Primipili Centurio, ſometimes Primus 
Centuris: he was not under the command of any tribune, as all 
the reſt were; and had four Cemuries under his direction. He 
guarded the ſtandard, and the eagle of the legion. See PRIMI- 


US. 
CENTURY, a thing divided, or ranged into an hundred parts, 


See HUNDRED. 


At the time when the Roman people were aſſembled for creating 
of magiſtrates, eſtabliſhing of laws, or deliberating of publick 
affairs, they were divided into centuries; and to the end their 
ſulfrages might be more eafily collected, they voted by centuries: 
this was done in the campus martius; and theſe aſſemblies were 
hence called comitia centuriata. | | 
The Roman cohorts were diftributed into decuries, commanded 
by decurions; and centuries, by centurions. Each cohort con- 
ſiſted of fix centuries, and a legion of ſixty. See Conor. 
CexTURY, in chronology, is the fpace, of one hundred years. 
Church hiſtory is computed chiefly by centuries, commencing 
from our Saviour's incarnation, | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the firſt century; the fathers of the ſecond 
century; the councils of the third century, Cc. See Council, 


Far HER, &c, 


Cexrukiks of Magdeburg, a celebrated eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, divi- 
ded into thirteen centuries, containing thirteen hundred years, 
ending at 1298; compiled by ſeveral learned proteſtants of Mag- 


deburg. 


The chief of the centuriators, was Matthias Flacius Illyricus. It 
is faid Baronius undertook his annals, purely to oppoſe the Mag- 


deburg centuriators. 


CEPHALIEA. See CEPHALAL GIA. | 
CEPHALIC,* in medicine, is applied to any thing belonging to 


the head, or its parts. 


See Heap, 


The word is Greek xepza , formed of zepxan, caput, head. 


Ceenailics, or CEPHALIC Medicines, are ſuch as are proper for 


diſorders of the head. 


See CorDIAL, 


Theſe are generally of a volatile, ſpirituous, or aromatic nature, 
or at leaſt joined with ſuch; and are ſuppoſed to be of ſervice, by 


the volatility of their 


particles infinuating into the nerves, and 


mixing with the animal ſpirits directly, as well as by the common 
circulation, Fixed bodies can only become cephalic by accident. 
Thus, ſpirit of lavender is ſuppoſed directly to act upon the nerves 
of the palate, c. upon which account, it is frequently taken 
dropped on ſugar, or bread: and fal volatile, by ſmelling to, is 

| ſuppoſed to be afliſtant to the head, by its volatile particles enter- 
ing the olfactory nerves. As to aromatic cephalics, as the ſpecies 
of diambra, powder of degutetu, nutmeg, &c. they act chiefly 
by their aromatic parts warming the nervous ſyſtem, and increa- 
ſing their vibrations, by which the nervous fluid circulates more 
freely. See AROMATIC. 958 

Cxyhalfc Vein, in anatomy, is a vein of the arm between the 


kin and the muſcles, divided into two branches, external and in- 
goes down to the wriſt, where it joins the 


ternal, The external 


baſilica, and turns up to the back of the hand: the internal 
branch, together with a f rig of the baſilica, makes the mediana. 


Wee Tab. Anat. (angeiol.) 


g. 6. lit. n. See alſo Vein. 


[tis thus called, in regard the antients uſed to open it in diſor- 
ders of the head; from a miſtaken notion that it had a nearer 
concern with the head than any of the other veins. | 
CEPHALALGIA, in medicine, is underſtood, in the general, of 
any head-ach; but properly ſignifies, only a freſh one, When 
it becomes inveterate, it is called cephalzea ; and, when it only 
poſſeſſes half the head, hemicrania. See HEAD-ACH. _ | 
CEPHALOPHARYNGETL, in anatomy, two muſcles of the 
orice of the ceſophagus called the Pharynx. See Mos- 


CLE, 


They have their origin in the articulation of the head with the 
vertebra; and are inſerted into the upper part of the pha- 
Tynx, ſerving to draw it upwards and backwards. See P TERY- 


COPHARYNG AUS. 


. HEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
phere; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, in 
ycho's eleven; in Heveliug's forty ; in the e catalogue 


rty-five. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magat-| 


tudes, c. whereof, 


Wer N* XVI, 


are as follow ; 


m f : 


CER 


Names and Situations of 


Longitude.] Latitude. 
23 8 gitude. Latitude 5 
7 P 2 
In the preced. foot 23 o tele es ble 
In the preced. arm | 7 o - 9 4: << 3 ; : 
In the bend of the preced. arm o 14 3071 45 45 4 
14 58 0 
In the preced. ſhoulder 8 I * oy 56 's 3 
5 
. 2 52 25 
I 2 
In the girdle, againſt the preced. fide & 1 18 5 71 8 4 3 
| 10 42 1166 47 28 6 
: 10 3 8 65 29 2 5 
I 
1 14.9 70 1533) S 
385405 2 2 
| 8 7 16 41 {ns 4 
That preced. the tiara 7 4 7 661 39 14| 6 
. 7 41 4861 5251} 6 
In cepheus's neck 10 538 1662 54 22] 7 
| J 10 27 45 69 22 27156 
n the breaſt F 19 55 16 < 4541] 5 
15 33 2264 18 27] 6 
16 29 4 64 36 41] 6 
20 | 
Middle of 3 in the tiata | 940 7161 9 27 
North. and ſmall. of the ſame 11 41 I 61 54 25 8 
South. in the tiara © 8 42 569 58 31| 4 
8 40 54108 25 29| 5 
F 1 32 A 22 bs 7 
23 
5 24 5 2863 16] 6 
That following the tiara 13 20 1459 32 $014 5 
& 26 30 1068 31 58] 6 
Between the feet, double 26 37 31168 23 75 6 
Y 22 54 49j62 2 10| 6 
30 
; 13 24 51166 6 
Preced. in the following arm F 28 58 76 62 38 — 4 
In the following leg 8 19 16 365 31 44] 5 
Latter in the hind arm 5 42 3661 23 20 5 
In the hind foot 8 25 48 15/64 36 47] 3 
35 


CEPI Corpus, in law, a return made by the ſheriff, upon a capias, 
or other proceſs to the like purpoſe; ſignifying, that he hath 


taken the body of the party. See RETURN. 


CERATE,“ CERATuu, in medicine, a kind of unguent, or lini- 


ment, made of oil and wax; uſed externally in ſeveral diſeaſes, 


eſpecially thoſe of the skin. See Ux ENT. 


It takes its name from its capital ingredient, wax, called in La- 
tin, cera. 


Its conſiſtence is thicker than that of a liniment; the laſt hav- 


ing uſually two ounces of wax to two of oil; but the cerate, four 


of wax to two of oil. See LINIMENT: yet it is thinner than a 


plaſter. See EMPLASTER. 


There are cerates of various kinds, refrigerative, flomachic, &c, 


cerate of ſulphur, of ſantal, reſtrmgent cerate of bricks, divine ce- 
rat e 5 &c.- 


There is a particular one, called the + id, hey cerate of Ga- 


len, made of white wax and oleum roſat. omphacin. 


CERATION, CtRraT1o, in chymiſtry, the operation of waxing. 


See the article WAxIN G. 


CERATOGLOSSUM,* Keegroyaworey, in anatomy, a pair of 


muſcles of the tongue, thus deſcribed by Mr. Cowper : «© The 
& ceratogleſſum has a broad fleſhy origination, at the ſuperior part 
4 of the oshyoides, laterally ; whence it aſcends to its inſertion 
« at the root of the tongue. This, with its partner, acting, 
« draw the tongue into the mouth directly: if only one of them 
« act, it moves the tongue on one fide. 


* The word is derived from the Greek u8e25, horn, and yaware, 
tongue ; its form bearing ſome reſemblance to a horn. | 


CERCELE, in heraldry. A Cros CERCELE, is a crof, which 


opening at the ends, turns round both ways, like a ram's horns. 
See Cross. 


CERDONIANS, ancient hereticks, who maintained moſt of the 


errors of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and the Manichees. Sec 
ManicHgE, and GNosTIC. 172 612 2 

They took their name from their leader Cerdon, a Syrian, who 
came to Rome in the time of Pope Hyginus; and there abjured 
his errors: but in appearance only; for he was afterwards con- 


victed of perſiſting in them, and accordingly caſt out of the 


church again. | 


Cerdon aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the other evil: 
this laſt, according to him, was creator of the world, and the 


God that appeared under the old law. The firſt, whom he cal- 


led umtnotum, was the father of Jefus Chriſt; who, he taught, 
was only incarnate in appearance, and was not born of a virgin; 
nor did he ſuffer death but in appearance, He denied the reſur- 


|  re&tion, and rejected all the books of the Old Teſtament, as com- 
ing from an evil principle. Marcion, his diſciple, kuceoeded him 


in his errors. See MARCIONITES. | 
. 2(%/∘j4dꝗ CkkEALIA, 
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The victims offered were hogs, by reaſon of the waſte they 


offered, or not, is matter of much debate among the criticks. 


CEREBELLUM, or CEREBEL, in anatomy, the hind part of 


The cerebellum is eſteemed a kind of little brain by itſelf, as the 


. paſſing acroſs the medulla oblongata, form an arch ; from the 


luntary motions, and actions; and the laſt the principle of in- 


CEREBRUM, in anatomy, the brain, properly fo called; in con- 
CEREMONY,* an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms and cir- 


CER 


CEREALIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Ceres, inſtituted by Trip- 


tolemus, ſon of Celeus, king of Eleuſine in Attica, in gratitude 
for his having been inſtructed by Ceres, who was ſuppoſed to 
have been his nurſe, in the art of cultivating corn, and making 
read, | 

12 were two feaſts of this kind at Athens; the one called 
Eleuſmia, the other Theſmaphoria. See the article ELEUsI- 
NIA. 

What both agreed in, and was common to all the cerealia, was, 
that they were celebrated with a world of religion and purity ; 
ſo that it was eſteemed a great pollution to meddle, on thoſe days, 
in conjugal matters. See ABSTINENCE, | 
It was not Ceres alone that was honoured here, but alſo Bacchus. 


make in the products of the earth: whether there was any wine 


Plautus and Macrobius ſeem to countenance the negative fide ; 
Cato and Virgil the poſitive. Macrobius ſays, indeed, they did 
not offer wine to Ceres; but mulſum, which was a compolition 
of wine and honey boiled up together : and that the facrifice 
made on the 21ſt of December to that goddeſs and Hercules, 
was a pregnant ſow, together with cakes and mulſum: and that 
this is what Virgil means by Miti Baccho. Vide Salmaſius, Lam- 
bin, Oc. 

The cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans, who held 
them for eight days ſucceſſively; commencing, as generally held, 
on the fifth of the ides of April. It was the women alone who 
were concerned in the celebration, all dreſſed in white: the men, 
likewiſe in white, were only ſpectators. They eat nothing till 
after ſun-ſet ; in memory of Ceres, who in her ſearch after her 
daughter, took no repaſt but in the evening. | 

After the battle of Cannæ, the deſolation was fo great at Rome, 
that there were no women to celebrate the feaſt, by reaſon they 
were all in mourning; ſo that it was omitted that year. 


the brain.—See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 5. litt. cc. fee alſo the ar- 
ticle BRAIN. 


word imports, which is a diminutive of cerebrum. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower part of the skull, underneath 


the hind part of the brain, or cerebrum: it lies open to the ce-f 


rebrum at bottom; but at top is feparated from it by a duplica- 
ture of the dura mater. Its figure ſomewhat reſembles a flat 
bowl, broader than long. 


Its ſubſtance is harder, drier, and more ſolid than that of the 
brain, but of the ſame nature and kind; being compoſed like 


it, of a cortical, or glandulous; and a medullary part: the 
branches of which laſt, when opened, reſemble thoſe of a tree, 


meeting in the middle, and forming a kind of ſtem, which 
runs quite through it. Its colour is yellowiſh, that of the brain 


whiter, 
Its ſurface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo much as that of 
the cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, like ſome ſhells ; 
the middle circles being the largeſt and deepeſt: between the la- 
minæ are duplicatures of the pia mater. The fore and hind parts 


of the cerebellum are terminated by apophyſes; called vermifor- 
mes, from the reſemblance they bear to worms: it is joined to 
the medulla oblongata by two proceſſes, called by Willis, Pe- 


dunculi. See PEDUNCULI, 
Beſides theſe, are two or three other medullary proceſſes, which 


diſcoverer called pons varolii, See Pons Varolu. | 
The blood-veſſels of the cerebellum are the ſame with thoſe of 
the cerebrum; and its uſe the ſame, 1z. to ſeparate the nervous 
juice from the blood, and convey it through the ſeveral parts of 
the body. ; 

Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the functions of the 
cerebrum, and cerebellum ; making the firſt the principle of vo- 


voluntary ones, viz. that of reſpiration, the motion of the heart, 
Sc. See MoTioN, 
It is commonly aſſerted, that a wound either in the cortex, o 
medulla of the cerebellum, is mortal; which it is not in the brain, 
from which there have been entire parts taken away without 
harm. The truth is, we have inſtances 'of people living, not 
only without any cerebrum, but alſo without any cerebellum. 
S:e BRAIN. | 


tra- diſtinction from the cerebellum. See BRAIN. 


cumſtances, ſerving to render a thing more magnificent and ſo- 
lemn. | 


The word comes from the Latin Cæremonia, quaſi Cereris mu- 
nia, on account of the great number of ceremonies uſed in 
making the offerings to Ceres: or by reaſon the firſt religious 
ceremonies were thoſe of Ceres: hence Cicero calls Cererem 
ant iguiſſi nam, religigſiſimam principem omnium ſacrorum, que 
apud omnes gentes fiunt. Valerius Maximus derives it from Cere 


and Munia: Cere was a little town near Rome, where the Ro- 


mans made offerings to the gods, with uncommon ardor and 
officiouſneſs, on occaſion of the fear they were in of the Gauls, 
who then lay before Rome. Others deduce it from Cerus, an 


CER 


ancient Latin word, which ſignifies holy or ſacrea 
the Greek Ae tors Oice. 11 95 : ſome from 


CERIN THIANS, antient hereticks, who denied 
ſus Chriſt.— They took their name from Cerinth 

firſt hereſiarchs in the church, being cotemporary with & of the 
dee EBIONITES, NT OO I DUTT PLS on nl > Fo John. 
Cerinthus was a zealous defender of the circumciſon 

the Nazarenes and Ebionites. St. Epiphanius gy well a; 
head of a faction which roſe at Jeruſalem againſt St. Was the 


the deity of Je. 


means of this celeſtial virtue, therefore, that he w 


Mewphyſical CERTITUDE, is that ariſing from a metaphyſical evi- 


Phyſical CeRTITUDE, is that ariſing from phyſical evidence: ſuch 


Moral Cer TITUDE, is that founded on moral evidence: fuch i 


oe . a Peter 
account of ſome uncircumciſed perſons with who 45 
had eat. He believed that Jeſus Chriſt was a mn tha apoſtle 


of Joſeph and Mary; but that in his baptiſm, 2 celeg. 1? bort 


deſcended on him in form of a dove; by means wh eſtial virtue 


conſecrated by the holy ſpirit, and made Chriſt. _ — bo 


TY . nn rought fo m. 
ny miracles ; which, as he received it from heaven, —2 hin 


after his paſſion, and returned to the place whence it came { 
that] 1 2; 8 a pure man, really died and rok k 
ain; but that Chriſt, who was diſtinguiſhed fro; 5 
5 ſuffer at all. 5 | 4 W Jelus de 
Some authors aſcribe the book of the Apocalypſe to Cor 
adding, that he put it off under the e e 
to authorize his reveries touching Chriſt's reign in the fleſh. a 
it is even certain he publiſhed ſome works of this kind, under de 
title of Apocalypſe. See APOCALYPSE. bans bs 
St. Epiphanius obſerves, that when a Cerinthian died without 
baptiſm, another perſon was baptized in his ſtead. . 
They received the goſpel of St. Matthew, to countenance their 
doctrine of circumciſion, from Chriſt's being circumciſed: but 
they omitted the genealogy. They diſcarded the epiſtles * St. 
Paul, becauſe that apoſtle held circumciſion aboliſhed, 


CEROMA, originally denoted a mixture of oil and wax, with 


which the ancient wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, not only to make 
their limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable of being laid hold of, but 
more pliable, and fit for exerciſe, See ATHLETA, Gr. 


CERTIFICATE, a teſtimony given in writing, to aſſure and no- 


tify the truth of any thing to a court of juſtice, or the like, See 
TESTIMONIAL. 


CERTITUDE, is properly a quality of the judgment, importing 


an adheſion of the mind to the propoſition we affirm; or the 
ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. See TRUTH, &. 
Certitude is of the ſame nature with the evidence that produces 
it: the evidence is in the things that the mind ſeesand conſders, 
i. e. in the ideas: Certitude is in the judgment the mind makes 
of thoſe ideas. See ExlpEN CE, and ASSENT, 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Certitude: the one of 
Speculation, arifing from the evidence of the thing ; the other of 
Adheſion, which ariſes from the importance thereof; this laſt 
they apply to matters of faith. See ADnes10N, | 
Further, the ſchools diſtinguiſh three other kinds of certitude, 
with regard to the three different kinds of evidence whence they 
ariſe, 


dence : ſuch is that a geometrician has of the truth of thispropo- 
ſition, ** That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones,” | 

is that a man has that there is fire on his hand, when he ſees it 
blaze, and feels it burn. be 


that a perſon has, that he has got, or loſt a cauſe, when his attor- 
ney and friends, ſend him expreſs notice of it, or a copy of the 
judgment, c. | 
Moral Certitude, is frequently equivalent to metaphyſical Cert- 
tude, Thus, a criminal who hears the ſentence read frequent) 
makes no doubt either of his condemnation or execution; and 
yet has nothing, here, beyond a moral certitude; for metaphyli 
cal certitude he has none: neither has he any phyſical certituds 
except as to what relates to the reading of the ſentence, and the 
action of the executioner when he takes him into his poſſeſſon. 
In the Philyophical Tranſactians, we have an algebraic calculation 


of the degrees of moral certitude, ariſing from human teſtimony ) 


in all its caſes; whether immediate, mediate, concurring, o 
or written. WS 


The author thereof ſhews, that if the report pals through ſere⸗ 


ral reporters hands ere it arrive, each conveying + of certitult; 
after 12 tranſmiſſions, it will only be as 4, or an equal lay, 
whether it be true or not: if the proportion of certitude be 
fixed at 43, it will come to half from the 7oth. hand; iat 
1922, from the 695th han. ee Re 

For concurring evidences, if two reporters have each + of cer, 
tainty, they will both give an aſſurance of 35, or of 35 to 13 

three, of 24: and the co-atteſtation of 10 would give 234 of 
certainty ; that of a 20th, 2224222. He ſhews, farther, that 


if there be ſix particulars in a narrative, all equally remarkable; 


and that he to whom the report is given has $ of certitude | 
the whole; there is 35 to 1 againſt the failure in any one cet- 
tain particular. | | 

He proceeds to compute the certainty of tradition, both onl 
and written, in whole and in part; ſucceſſively tranſmit! 


and alſo co-atteſted by ſeveral ſucceſſions of tranſmittents. 
TRADITION, 


132% M kr. 
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"RT MONEY, Head. Money, or a common fine, paid year- 
CFRT- 


by the reſiants of ſeveral manors to the lords thereof; and 


ſometimes 


f the leet.— This, in ancient records, is called Certum 
ing o | 


Le. 16 55. are ſeven pair of nerves 10 called, as ha- 
proves, are ſeven p * 5 

CERVICAT 705 in the Cervix or neck. See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) 

Mi lit. dd. See alſo the article NERVE. : 

he. They are thus called from the Latin Cervix, neck. See 


The fil pair ariſes between the firſt and ſecond vertebrae of the 


to the reſt, come out before and behind : 
2 ING 0 pair come out laterally from the jointures 
e eee through particular perforations: this firſt pair 
. 3 muſcles of the head and ear. The ſecond pair, ac- 
arding to Dr. Willis, contributes the main branch towards the 
* hn of the diaphragmatic nerves ; which, according to 
—_ ns; ſpring only from the fourth and ſixth pair. The three 
4 bs joining with the two firſt of the dorſum, or thorax, 
arg the brachial nerves. | All the cervical nerves ſend innu- 
merable branches to the muſcles, and other parts of the head, 
neck, and ſhoulders. r 2 0 
Cervical Veſſels, among antomiſts, denote the arteries, veins, 
ge. which paſs through the vertebræ and muſcles of the neck, 
to the skull. See VESSEL. | 
CERVICALES Deſcendentes, a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts to the 
facro-lumbares ; coming from the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 


vertebra of the neck. 


and part of the ſacro-lumbus. See SACROLUMBARIS. 

CERVIX, in anatomy, properly denotes the hind part of the 
neck; as contra-diſtinguiſhed from the fore-part, which is cal- 
led Jigulum, or the throat. See NRCk. | 

Cervix of the Uterus, the neck of the uterus, or that oblong canal, 
or paſſage between the internal and external orifices, and which 
receives and incloſes the penis like a ſheath, whence it is alſo cal- 
led Vagina. See UTERUS, and VAGINA. ; ; 
The Cervix Uteri, in maids, is very narrow, except in the time 
of the menſes ; ſcarce wide enough to admit a gooſe's quill : its 
inner extremity is called the Oſculum Internum, which is kept 
{aled up with a kind of glutinous matter, iſſuing from the glands 
about it, See MATRIX. 


ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed in the meatus 
auditorius, or outer paſſage of the ear. | 
This is alſo called Cerumen aurium, in Engliſh, Ear-wax. See 
Ear. THe 

CERUSE, or Cer vuse, 2 white calx of lead, uſed in painting, 
and coſmeticks; made by calcining that metal, in the vapour of 
vinegar, See CALCINA TION. : 
Ceriſſe is made of thin laminæ, or plates of lead, made up into 
rolls, and ſo placed as to receive and imbibe the fumes of vinegar, 
contained in a veſſel ſet over a moderate fire. See LEA]. 
The laminz are, by means hereof, converted into a white ruſt ; 
which they gather together, and grinding it up with water, form 


urine. See WHITE Lead. | 
Ceryſe makes a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed by the 
painters, both in oil and water colours. It makes the principal 
ingredient in the fucus uſed by the ladies for the complexion. 
Taken inwardly, it is a dangerous poiſon ; and ſoon ſhews its 
malignity on the outſide ; ſpoiling the breath and teeth, and ha- 
ſlening wrinkles, and the ſymptoms of old age. | | 
The beſt ceruſſe, is that of Venice; but this is rare: that chiefly 
uſed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both of which have more mar! 
in them than white lead; the latter, however, is the better of the 
two.—Fallopius ſpeaks of a mineral ceruſſe, but every body elſe 
takes it to be factitious. | | 

CESAR. See the article CsAR. 

CESARIAN Section. See CASARIAN Section. | 

CESAVIT, a writ which lies in divers caſes; upon this general 
ground, that he againſt whom it is brought, has for two years 
ceaſed or neglected to perform ſuch ſervice, or pay ſuch rent, as 
he is obliged to by his tenure 3 and has not upon his lands or te- 
nements ſufficient goods or chattels to be diſtrained. 
A Ceſſavit only lies for annual ſervice, rent, and ſuch like, not 


aus; as Ceſſavit de Cantaria, Ceſſavit de Feodifirma, Ceſſavit per 
Biennium, See Ons as, 
CESSION, in a legal ſenſe, an act whereby a perſon ſurrenders up, 


Ceſſion Is a general term, the ſpecies whereof are, a Surrender, 
loquiſhment, Transfer, and Subregation; which ſee, I 
urs. is particularly uſed in the civil law, for a voluntary and 
egal ſurrender of a perſon's effects to his creditors, to avoid im- 

priſonment. See BANKRUPTCY. _ 
This practice ſtill obtains in France, and other countries; and 
done by virtue of letters patent granted in favour of the poor 


iged the perſon to wear a green cap, or bonnet ; at Lucca an 
ange one: to neglect this, was to forfeit the privileges of the 


to the hundred, pro Certo Letæ, for the certain keep- | 


Moſt authors reckon theſe, though improperly, a production 


CERUMEN, a thick, viſcous, bitter, excrementitious humour, | 


into little cakes. Cardan ſhews how to make Ceruſſe of tin and 


homage or fealty.— The forms and ſpecies of Ceſſavit are vari- 


= tranſmits to another perſon, a right which belonged to him- | 


and honeſt. The Ceſſon carried with it a mark of infamy, and 


CET 


oefſion. This was originally intended to ſignify, that the Ceſfa- 
nary was become poor through his own folly. Sce Cap. 
The Italian lawyers deſcribe the ceremony of ceſſion to conſiſt in 
ſtriking the bare breech three times againſt a ſtone, called Lapis 
Vituperii, in the preſence of the judge, Formerly it conſiſted in 
giving up the girdles and keys in court; the ancients uſing to 
carry at their girdles the chief utenſils wherewith they got their 
living; as the ſcrivener his eſcritore, the merchant his ba Se 
= BANK RUF T. 5 . 
he form of ceſſio# among the ancient Romans and 8 
as follows. Ihe Ceſſionary gathered up duſt in his 128 2 
from the four corners of the houſe, and ſtanding on the threſhold, 
holding the door-poſt in his right hand, threw the duſt back 
over his ſhoulders, then ſtripping into his ſhirt, and quitting 
his girdle and bags, he jumped with a pole over a hedge ; hereby 
letting the world know, that he had nothing left, and that when 
he jumped, all he was worth was in the air with him, 
This was the ceſſion in criminal matters: in civil caſes, it was 
ſufficient to lay a broom, ſwitch, or broken ſtraw on the 
threſhold. This was called Chrenecruda per durpillum & feſtu- 
cam. See INVESTITURE. 
Cksstox, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is one manner of vacating or 
voiding an eccleſiaſtical benefice. See Vacancy, and BENnt- 
FICE, 
Ceſfim is an implicit kind of reſignation, underſtood where a per- 
ſon does ſome agt, or takes on himſelf ſome charge, which is in- 
conſiſtent with his holding the benefice he was before poſſeſſed 
of, See RESIGNATION. | 
By the ſtatute, if a clerk have one benefice of 81. per annum 
value, and takes another, of what value ſoever, with cure of 


void: and this kind of voidance of a living is called ce/ion. 

What is called ion in other benefices, is called creation in re- 

lation to a biſhoprick ; for if an incumbent be made a biſhop, 

his benefice is ſaid to be void by creation. See BisHoP. 

CESSIONARY, a Bankrupt. See BankruPT, and Ces- 
SION, 

CESSOR, in law, one dilatory, and delinquent in his duty, or 
ſervice, and who thereby incurs the danger of the law, and is 
liable to have the writ Ceſavit brought againſt him. See Ces- 
SAVIT, 3 
Where it is ſaid the tenant ceſſeth, it is meant he ceaſeth to do his 
duty, or ſervice to which he is bound. 

CESTUI, a French term, literally ſignifying He, or Him; fre- 
quently uſed in our old law-writings. Thus, 

CESTUL qui Truft, is he who has lands in truſt, c. committed to 
him for the benefit of another. 1 

Cxsrul gui Vie, one for whoſe life any lands or tenements are 
granted. | | 

CEsTvUI gui Uſe, he to whoſe uſe another man is infeoffed in lands 
or tenements, | 3 

CEST US,“ among ancient poets, a fine embroidered girdle worn 
by Venus, endowed with a faculty of charming and conciliating 
love. See GIRDLE. | 

*The word is alſo written Ceſtum, and Ceſton: It comes from the 
Greek xe &, a Girdle, or other thing embroidered, or wrought 
with the needle: whence alſo Inceſtus; a term uſed at firſt for 
any naughtineſs by undoing the girdle, &c. but now reſtrained 
to that between perſons near akin. See Incesr. 

CESTUS, or Cxsrus, was alſo a large leathern gantlet, garniſhed 
with lead, uſed in the combats or exerciſes of the ancient Ath- 
letæ. See CxsTUs. 

CESURE, or CxsuRA, in poetry. Sce,CxsuRa. , 

CETACEOUS,* in natural hiſtory, a term applied to all large 
ſea fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear a reſemblance to the whale, 
See FisH and WHALE, | 

* The word is formed of the Latin Cetus, whale. 

The horn uſually called the Unicorn's Horn, is found to be the 
tooth of a cetaccous fiſh in the icy ſea, called Narval. See U- 
NICORN. | 


CETERIS Paribus. See CxTEr1s Paribus. 


[CET Us, in aſtronomy, the pale; a large conſtellation of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the water of Aqua- 
rius, See CONSTELLATION, | | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Cetus, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 
twenty-two; in Tycho's twenty-one; in Hevelius's twenty-two; 
in the Britannic catalogue ſeventy-eight, The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, are as follows, 


Names and ſituations of 


D Longitude. | Latitude. 
the flars. 8 855 


> 
South. 0 

CO TT” e * 
X 18 36 4014 1415 5 
19 25 3716 14 22 
22 28 40 10 5 
No. 21 57 120156 16 3 
30. 21 12 1218 45 54 
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Of thoſe in triangle preeed.) Mid. 
the tail, by Ptolemy ranked 
among the informes of A- 
quarius. 
26 35 oj10 0.41] 
22 56 2213 27 15 
Y 145 50]'2 42 
o 59 31] 6 36 23 
2 18 87 6 47 28 


North. L the extrem. of the tail 


10 


ſouls, and without diſpenſation, the former living is, ipſo fact, 


2 — ů de - 


| 
| 


— — — 
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CHA CHA 


$ Longitude, Latitude. | 


Names and Situations of 


There are chains of divers matters, ſizes, fo 


[ 75 the Stars. South. uſes, Ports, rivers, ſtreets, c. are hed wi 2 — 
. bal 9 5 „ i iti puniſh ed taking 1 - . - | 
If 4 13 26| 415 16 N wg * | "ay heir chain, a 2 
* Bright, and ſouth. of the tail 28 13 2[20 46 52 ; | er ſi 
| i N 8 Fchoſe prec. in the Yi 133747 8 The arms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains or, in a ful on the 
1 ' f | Gules, The occaſion hereof is referred to the k 
l (I in ar ts: the tail "oy o 54 3o[16 18 39 Jeagued aypinſt the Moors ; who having gat N of Spain deſcribe 
11 of the following ſide of th o eagu unn 8 3 * n 
j! in "Is ene pr wi. E victory againſt them in 12 12, in the diſtribution of em 2 


. & : { . 
the magnificent tent of Miralmumin- fell to the Kin pol 
varre ; as being the firſt that broke and forced the N — * * 


n Chain. 
ſuring t 


1 ' 7 25 18] 6 17 50 


4 40 46113 24 8 
| South. of the ſame ſide 4 2 32115 53 30 
h | 4 37 39116 16 11 
| 8 18 33110 40 10 


A gold Chalx, is one of the ornaments or badges of the dias 
of a lord-mayor of London; and remains to the — Unity 


| 

| | 6 | his being diveſted of that magiſtrature, as a mark he has paſſe 11 
bil 6 98 *. 5 05 24 the Chair. See MavoR, and ALDERMAN. 2 
I 7 23 2215 41 10 Something like this, Chorier obſerves, obtained among the an in 

| Prec. in the poſter. part of the body 7 25 42116 6 23 cient Gauls : the principal ornament of their'perſons in Dower 


the for! 
the me 
If the | 
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ſerving lines B 
I, five 
an iſoſc 


8 20 1015 6 47 and authority was a gold chain, which they wore on 
ſions ; and even in battel to diſtinguiſh them from the 
ſoldiers. Ht. de Dauph. Lib. III. p. 130. 

CHAIN allo denotes a kind of firing, of twiſted wire; 
to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other valuable toys v 
See WATCH. ye | * 


| 

| a 
ti} 28 
ib 9 48 3113 24 58] 

| 7 9 42 4[14 37 59 
[i 10 35 59114 41 38 
| 11 55 6fls 35 44 
11 53 5215 46 30 


all ocz. 
common 


ö Sub. in the poſter. part of the body 


„„ OO OO O OOO vn own nude 


| 30 985 . Ihe invention of this piece of curious work is owing to the Fn. poſit 
. 9 36 36/21 50 7 gliſh ; whence, in foreign countries, it is denominated the Er. - an 
In | 10 34 17 a 32 22 glyh Chain, It is but of very late years that foreigners have un. Br the C 
il 7 21 44/28 37 5 5] dertook to imitate them, and hitherto with no extraordin;; So & 
ii | 11 17 50 7 41 7 8 ſucceſs: thoſe of Paris have come neareſt. Theſe chai; a 1 
i 35 11 45 30123 33 5 | | uluallyeither of ſilver or gold, ſome of gilt copper; the thread, 
| Mid. of 3 in the middle of the body 13 35 4824 57 3214 3} „ Wire of each kind to be very fine. 
f Contig. to the north. in the body 17 o 4620 30 12] 5 For the F abrick, oa making of theſe "CHAINS ; a part of the wire i 
0 North. in the middle of the body 17 36 47120 2 19 3 folded into little links ot an oval form; the longeſt diameter 
Fit : ; 13 33 32432 3 28 6 | about three lines; the ſhorteſt, one. "Theſe, after they have 
| South. in the middle of the body 15 8 3230 47 52| 6 been exactly ſoldered, are again folded into two; and then bound 
| | 40 | e 34 6 together, or inter wove, by means of | ſeveral other little threats 
Ii ) of the ſame thickneſs; forme whereof, which pals from one end 
1 Another, and more ſouth 1 5 : : * 0 & +.5 | to the other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff; and the others, which 
( 24 21 32112 913] 7 paſs tranſverſe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thouſand little 
ll 24 56 2114 29 137 links in a chain of four pendants ; which are by this means, 
| 45 | | bound ſo equaily, and withal ſo firmly together, that the eye i 
| 25 28 1614 8 3 deceived, and takes the whole to conſiſt of one entire piece. 


Preced. in the creſt 29 42 33 | 
25 45 20114 50 5 
25 20 1318 58 81 


27 11 1515 56 3812 3 


4 | CHain-Pump. See PUMP, and Bur-Pump. 

6 |Cnarn-Shat, in war, two bullets, or rather half bullets, linked 
6 together by a chain: their uſe at fea is to ſhoot down yards, or 
maſts ; or to cut the ſhrouds, or any other rigging of a ſhip. Ser 


ov 
SW 


New one in the neck of Cetus 


50 | 
28 59 4213 o 56 6 SHOT. PTS . ö 45 
os 28 36 414 14 1| 6 | CHaiw, in ſurveying, is a meaſure conſiſting of a certain number 
In the hind part of the head 8 3 2 33 34 25] 6 of links of iron wire, uſually 100 ; ſerving to take the dimenſions 
T 28 37 3616 15 42} 6 | of fields, &c. by. See M AsURE, and SURVEYING. 
Prec. 2 * in the Q of the breaſt 25 22 1025 15 504] This is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium of the an- 
; ients. See ACRE. 
| pong r par S..3 F351 FEE 4 The Choin is of various dimenſions, as the length or number of 
| Y 21 37 o[3414 5 6 . : , called Gu 
| | 8 o 59 1976 12 155 6 links varies: that commonly uſed in meaſuring land, 5 
| South. prec. in the Q of the breaſt Y 25 46 228 32 484 ter's Chain, is in length four poles, or perches; or lixty-lix fot 
| 29 13 5801 50 36] 6 | or a hundred links; each link being ſeven inches 18. *: 
0 60 | P PCR, Foot, YarD, Cc. 
| Againſt the eyebrow | 8 4 3 |91226]45| That ordinarily uſed for large diſtances, is in length 100 feet; 
i} 55 37117 49 1] 6 | each link one toot. | 
j | * * 44 — + 44 | - | For ſmall parcek, as gardens, &c. is ſometimes uſed à {mall 
| Pre. in the mouth againſt the cheek 3 14 2b[14. 30.59) 3 2 . N or ſixteen toot and a half length; each ink 
5 | ogy cla - | 
| N. of thoſe following in the ſquare ＋ 29 015126 o25| 3 | Some, in lieu of chams, uſe ropes; but theſe are liable to ere- 
j : | of the breaſt) fo) 3 18 39 15 35 39 6 ral irregularities ; both from the different degrees of moiſture 
| ace N Rafa —_ 5.7. 3112 1 467 3 and of the force which ſtretches them. 88 in ” 
at againſt the forehea 7 34 50] 5 | | ical geomet tells has obſerved Ixteen 
South. of thoſe that follow in the F 29 24 53128 18 + "gf 2 * {as . 14 5 by * mere fallug 
70 ei the wendy + | | | es. froſt. To obviate theſe inconveniencies, Wolkus dr 
27 44 30 . 46 20 8 rects, that the little ſtrands whereof the rope conſiſts, —— 
That againſt the noſtrils x & 1045 6 7 40 12 4 | contrary ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil, and " 
Bright itar of the jaw 9 59 15112 36 f 2 | dry, drawn through melted wax. A rope thus p , 
10 5 $112 22 55] 6 | notgetor loſe any thing in length, even though kept under Wi 
| 11 2 1318 25 426 ter all day. 887 * 
9 | 8 1 * | - Je of the CHAIN i= anyir The anos my 
J . | | a in meaſuring lengths is too popular to ne cription. In e, 
Inform. following the bright ſtar of the 13 57 58114 29 21 3 2 Pap a and 
| (jaw & 14 30 6 Mo: 8 ah 5 tering down the dimenfions taken by the chain, the 27 
| TW links are ſeparated by a dot: thus a line frxty three c 


CHACE, (ens. five links long, is wrote 63.55. If the links be ſhort of 105: 
CHACING, © See Crain. cypher is ed; thus 10 chains, & links, are wrote don, 
CHACOON,# or Chacoxz, a kind of dance, in manner of a| 79 find the area of a field, &c. the dimenfims whereof are a7 
faraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by them from the | CHAINS and links. iſt, Multiply the lines by — rodult 
Moors. The baſs always conſiſts of four notes, which proceed according to the r ules given under AREA; and from t 2 the 
in conjunct degrees: and whereon they make divers concords | cut off five figures towards the right; thoſe remaining fours 
and couplets, with the ſame burden. | left will be actes. See Ack. zdly, Multiply the five von 
The word is formed of the Spaniſh. Chacona ; not as others pre. | cutoff by four; and cutting off five again from the — 
tend from the Italian Cecone, a blind man, the inventor. the right, thoſe remaining on the left will be roods. See! £1 
CHAFE-Wax, or CHAUFFE-IVax, an officer in chancery, whoſe | Laſtly, Multiply the five thus cut off by forty 3 and cutUls 5 
bukineſs is to fit the wax for the ſealing of writs, patents, and] five, as before, on the right, thoſe remaining on the left are 4% 
other inſtruments iſſued thence. See SEAL, and CHAN ERV. perches. See PERCH. | 3255 i 
CHAGREEN, or CHackin, in commerce. To take an angle DAE, (Tab. Surveying, fig- T.) 


See the article 


SHAGREEN, 2 56 ; meaſure a ſmall diftance from the vertex A along 
CHAIN, Carzxa, a ſeries of ſeveral rings, or links, fitted into | to d and e; then meaſure the diſtance de: to Jay 
one another. See Link, | | vt TOR "LIL OF | 
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AF at pleaſure, and from your ſcale ſet off the diſtance. 
2 on it. See SCALE. 


g in your compaſſes the length meaſured on the o- 

ade, on the vertex A, aga center, deſcribe an arch ac; and 
ther 80G en e as a center, with the meaſured diſtance of c 4, 
- 22 arch ab. Through the point where this inter- 
deſcri 1 arch, draw a line AD. So is the angle plotted; 
. quantity, if required, may be meaſured on a line of chords. 


See CHORD. 


Then, takin 


= ral ſides AB, BC, CD, DE; enter down the 
dung the dhe reſpective lines: chen if the plan be to be taken 
A ſide of the place, inſtead of meaſuring the angles, as be- 


d into three triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, as in 
—— caſe; and may be laid down on paper, according to 
above. 

1 be to be taken without ſide the place, the angles 
muſt be taken thus; v. g. for the angle BCD, produce the 
lines BC and CD to any certain equal diſtance, v. g. to a and 
4. five chains : and meaſure the diſtance of a b. Thus have you 
an iſoſceles triangle Cab, wherein the angle @ C b==BCD its 
oppoſite one is had: thus is the quantity of BCD found, and 
the angle laid down as before. es ; 
By the Chain to find the diſtance between two objects acceſſible in 
reſpect of each other. From ſome place, as C, (bg. 3.) whence 
the common diftance to each obje& A and B, is acceſſible in a 
right line; meaſure the diſtance C A, which ſuppoſe fifty chains; 
and continue the line to D, viz. fifty more: meaſure alſo B C, 
which ſuppoſe thirty chains; and produce the line to E, viz. 
thirty more. Thus will be formed the triangle CDE, equal 
and ſimilar to the triangle ABC ; conſequently the diſtance 
DE, being meaſured, will give the inacceſſible diſtance requi- 


ed. W | 
55 the Chain to find the diſtance of an inacceſſible object, v. g. the 
breadth of a river. On one fide place a pole, four or five foot 
high, perpendicularly, having a flit a-top, with a ftrait piece of 
wire, or the like, two or three inches long, put through the 
fame, This is to be flipped up or down, till, looking along it, 
you find it point full on the other fide of the river; then turn- 
ing the pole with the wire in the ſame direction, obſerve the 
point on the dry land, to which ĩt points when looked along as 
before: meaſure the diſtance from the pole to this laſt point; it 


PRoTRACTING, PLOTTING, THEODOLITE, Oc. . 

CHAIR, CaTHEDRA, was anciently uſed for the pulpit, or ſug- 
geſtum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the people. See PuLPiT, 
and CATHEDRAL, 1 
It is till applied to the place whence profeſſors and regents in uni- 
verſities deliver their lectures, and teach the ſciences to their pu- 
pils: Thus, we fay, the profeſſor's Chair, the doctor's Chair, 
&c. See PROFESSOR, Ec. 

Curul Chair, was an ivory ſeat placed on a carr, wherein were 
ſeated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to whom the 
honour of a triumph had been granted. See CURULE. 

CHAIR is alſo applied by the Romaniſts to certain feaſts, held an- 
ciently in commemoration of the tranſlation of the ſee, or ſeat 
of the vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter, | 
The perforated Chair, wherein the new elected pope is placed, 
F. Mabillon obſerves, is till to be ſeen at Rome: but the ori- 
Lin thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly done, to the 
adventure of pope Joan; but ſays there is a myſtery in it; and 
it is intended, forſooth, to explain to the pope thoſe words of 

ſcripture, that God draws the poor from out of the duft and 


mre, 


CHAIR-MAN, the preſident, or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, com- | 


pany, Cc. See PRESIDENT, Cc. 
We ſay, the Chair-Man of a committee, &c. See CommiT- 
TEE, &c. « 715 | | 


CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot, or calaſh, See Coacn, 


and Carr. 


CHALASTIC Medicines,* are ſuch as have the faculty of relax-| 
ing the parts; when, on account of their extraordinary tenſion, 


. 


or ſwelling, they occaſion pain. | 
* The word comes from the Greek xaAacw, I loaſen, relax. 

2 this kind are butter, and many oils, Cc, See EMOLL1- 
NT, ö 253 

WHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white knotty 
ach end of an egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the 
8 whereby the yolk and white are connected together. 

66. ser LM TAS 

Its uſe, according to Harvey, is to be as it were the poles of this 
u crocoſm, and the connection of all the membranes twiſted and 


knit together; whereby the liquors are not only conſerved, each 


in its place, but alſo in its due poſition to the reſt. 
Derham adds, that they alſo ſerve to keep one and the ſame 
— of the yolk uppermoſt, let the egg be turned which way it 


3 Which is done by the following mechaniſny: the Cha 
are ſpecifi 


being braced to the membrane of the yolk, a little out of the ax- 


is the ſame with that of the firſt required. See SURVEYING, | 


kind of ſtring at| 


cally heavier than the whites wherein they ſwim; and 


yolk being thus by the Chalaaæ made buoyant, and kept ſwim⸗ 
ming in the midſt of two whit 


with the fame fide always uppermoſt : which uppermoſt fide 


he imagines to be that whereon the Cicatricula lies. See Cica- 
TRICULA. 1 


CHALCANTHUM, xaNAav dog, the fame with vitriol. See Vi- 
TRIOL, 


Some have alſo uſed Chalanthum corruptly for col i 

triol rubified. See Corcortlan, ä 

CHALCEDONY, or Cal cEDON V. See the article Cal cE- 
DONY. 

CHALCIDIC, Cnar.civricum, or CHALctDoxniUm,* in the 


ancient architecture, a large magnificent hall belonging to a tri- 
„or court of juſtice. 


* Feſtus ſays, it took its name from the city Chalcis; but does not 
ive the reaſon. Philander will have it to be the court, or tri- 
unal, where affairs of money and coinage were regulated; ſo 

called from xai, Braſs, and l1zn, Juſtice. Others ſay, the 
money was ſtruck in it; and derive the word from yaa GC, and 
oO, Houſe. 

In Vitruvius, it is uſed for the auditory of a baſilica: in other of 

the ancient writers, for a hall, or apartment, where the heathens 

imagined their gods to eat. See Bas T LI A. 

CHALCITIS, a kind of vitriolic mineral, reddiſh like copper, 
friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within : otherwiſe cal- 

led Colcothar. See ee and VITRIOI. 

It has the taſte of vitriol, melts alone in a crucible, and diſſolves 

very eaſily in aqueous liquors. There are two other minerals, 

called Miſi and $ very much like the Chalcitis, In effect, 
the ancients confounded them together; and not only the miſi 

and ſory, but alſo the melanteria; or rather they imagined a 

ſucceſſive tranſmutation of the four minerals, which began with 

Cons became miſi, then melanteria, and laſtly ſory, where 

it fixed, 

The moderns make theſe four diſtin& matters; though the chief 

difference between them, is ſuppoſed to lie in the different tenuity 

or groſſneſs of their ſubſtance. . 

Some ſay, the miſi is formed on the Chalcitis, as verdigreaſe on 

copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that Chalcitis is formed in 

the ſame manner on the ſory. 

This is certain, they are all found in copper-mines : but the mo- 

dern druggiſts know little of any of them but Chalcrtrs. 

This is brought from Germany: it is very cauſtic and eſcharo- 

tic. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of venice-treacle: in 

lieu of it are frequently ſubſtituted chalcanthum rubified, or cop- 
peras, or calamitis. ; 

CHALCOGRAPHY, the att of engraving on copper and braſs. 

See ENGRAVING. | 565 

CHALDEE, or CHatpaic, Language, that ſpoke by the Chal- 
dæans, or people of Chaldza. See LANGUAGE. 

The Chaldee is a dialect of the Hebrew. See HEBR EW. 

CHALDEE Paraphraſe, in the rabbinical ſtyle, is called Targum. 
See TARGUM. | | 
There are three Chaldee paraphraſes in Walton's polyglot ; viz. 
that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan ſon of Uziel, and that of 
Jeruſalem. See PARAPHRAsSE, and PoLYGLOT, See alſo 
PENTATEUCH. 

CHALDRON, CHALDER, of CHAUDRON of coals, a dry 
Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up, ac- 
cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild-hall, London. See 
MEASURE. ; 
The chaldron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds.—-On ſhip- 
board, twenty-one chaldrons of coals are allowed to the ſcore, 
See Coal. | | 22 . 

CHALICE, the cup, or veſſel uſed to adminiſter the wine in, 
in the euchariſt; and, by the Romaniſts, in the maſs, See 
Cur. | | | 

| Bede affirms, that the Chalice, uſed by Jeſus Chriſt at the ſup- 

per, had two handles, and held juſt halfa pint ; which the an- 
cients imitated. In the primitive times the chalices were of 
wood: pope Zephyrine firſt appointed them to be of filver and 
gold; though others aſcribe this to Urban I. Leo IV. forbad tin 
and glaſs ; as did likewiſe the council of Calcyth in England : 

Horn, Lindanus, and Beatus Rhenanus, who had ſeen ſome of 


or tube, fitted artfully to them, through which the people ſuck- 
J. inſtead of drinking. 255 1 
CHALK, a white folfle ſubſtance, - uſually reckoned as a ſtone ; 


and conſiſtence of a real ſtone = that he thinks it more juſtly 
nked among the boles. See BOLE:. 2 a 
This — — — to be the caſe, not only in chall, but various 
other bodies, taken for granted to be ones ſome whereof are 
nearer to earth than ftone z others 8 but earth, ſulphur, 
tal, Cc. See STONE, EARTH, Oc. | | | 
Chalk i of two ſorts ; the firſt; a hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, uſed 
for making of lime, See LIME. The other a ſoft, eee 
thalk, uſed to manure lands; as eaſily diſſolving with 5 
froſt: It is beſt for cold, ſour ground, and promotes the "= - 
ing of corn; it ſweetens graſs ſo as to cauſe cattle to fatten ſpee- 


y,? Aule one ſide of the yolk to be heavier than the other The 
or. I. Ne XXVII. 


n ethik milk. See MAXURING, and SOIL. 
dily, and cows togive thick milk: —— 


e, is by its own heavy fide kept 


— —y— - = 


the ancient chalices in Germany, obſerve, that they had a pipe, 


Dr. Slare thi without reaſon ; ſince, when examined by- 
— — — Ta it is ſound to want much of the weight 


Chalk is alſo uſed in medicine, as an aſtringent, an abſorbent, 
and a ſweetner ; and is celebrated for curing the heart-burn, be- 
ond any thing whatſoever, See CARDIALGY. | 
CHALLENGE,* acartel, or invitation to duel, or other com- 
bat. See CarTEL, DUEL, and ComBAT. 
* The word Challenge was anciently latined Calumnia. 
CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors who are re- 
turned to paſs on a trial. See JUROR. 
Challenge to the jurors, is either made to the array, or to the poll: 
to the array, as when the whole number is excepted againſt, as 
partially empanneled. To the poll, as when particulars are ex- 
cepted againſt, as not indifferent. | 
Challenge to the jurors, is alſo divided into Challenge Principal, 
and Challenge per Cauſe ; i. e. upon cauſe or reaſon alledged. 
Challenge Principal, otherwiſe called Challenge peremptory, is what 
the law allows without cauſe alledged, or turther examination : 
thus a priſoner at the bar, arraigned on felony, may peremptori- 
ly challenge twenty, one after another, alledging no cauſe but his 
own diſlike ; and they will be ſet aſide, and new ones choſen in | 
their room. In caſe of high-treaſon, no challenge peremptory 
was formerly allow'd ; but by Stat. 7. Gul. III. liberty is given 
peremptorily to challenge thirty-fve. | 
Yet there ſeems to be a difference between challenge principal and 
challenge peremptory; the latter being only in matters criminal, 
and without any cauſe alledged ; the former moſtly in civil caſes, 
and with aſſigning ſome ſuch cauſe, as being found true, the law 
allows; v. g. if either party alledge, that one of the jurors is the 
ſon, brother, couſin, or tenant of the other, the exception i- 
Alſo in the plea of the death of a man, or in any action 
real or perſonal, where the debt or damages amount to forty-ſhil- 


lings, it is a good challenge to a juror, that he cannot diſpend 


forty ſhillings per annum of freehold. 
Challenge upon reaſon or cauſe, is when the party does alledge 
ſome ſuch exception as is ſufficient upon acknowledgment of the 
truth of it; v. g. if the fon of the juror have married the daugh- 
ter of the other party. See JURY. 

CHALLENGE, in hunting. When hounds at firſt finding the ſcent 
of their game, preſently open, and cry, the huntſmen ſay, they 
challenge. 

CHALYBEAT, in medicine, ſomething that partakes of the na- 
ture of ſteel, or iron; or that is impregnated with particles of 
thoſe metals. See IxoN; ſee alſo Mars, and STEEL. 
Chalybeats act chiefly as abſorbents, and deobſtruents. Iron, M. 
Lemery obſerves, is a mixture of an oily ſubſtance with a metal- 
lic matter; but the oil is the predominant in the mixture: and 


to Nicod, from the Greek ygwapz, Vault 
Chamber being originally confined to places pared the tem 


A compleat apartment is to conſiſt of 5 
Chamber, and cabinet. See APARTM wig W michamber, 
Bed-CHAMBER, See thearticle'BzD-Chamber, 
Privy-CHAMBER,.—Gentlemen of the Privy-CHñAM BER 
of the king, who are to wait and attend on him wh 
at court, in their diverſions, progreſles, &c. 
Six of theſe are appointed by the lord chamberlain, t 
_ 8 and the — the ceremonies, to attend fla 
ors from crown in their publi dale 
ber is forty-eight. e e Their un. 
Their inſtitution is owing to king Henry VII 
mark of favour, they are impowered to ar: Bj 1 f 
command, and without producing any written order: ee 
2 ſon and 8 being deemed ſufficient authoritv. er 
HAM BER in Policy, is uſed for the place whe ; 
are held; alſo for the aſſemblies 3 renn Andie 
2 theſe _ are various kinds; ſome eſtabliſhed for the admin 
ration of juſtice, others for matters of ye 
firſt kind among us are the e SM 


Star-CHAMBER, Camera Stellata, or Chambre de E/; 
becauſe the roof was originally painted with bee beide 


re ſervang 
the queen 


between the parts mixed are large pores, Hence, iron becomes 
eaſily diſſolvable; and its oil eaſily diſengages it ſelf : but when 
once compounded, i. e. when once the oil is ſeparated from the 
pure, ferruginous, or metallic part, no dillolvent has any effect 
on the caput mortuum. 
Hence appears the abſurdity of that common practice, of calci- 
ning iron to ſuch a degree, as to convert it into what the chymilts 
call a Crocus, or ſaffron. This operation muſt of neceſſity take 
away all, or. moſt of the oily ſubſtance, and leave nothing but 
the indifloluble caput mortuum. which oil here ſeparated, ſhould 
properly have been ſeparated by the heat of the ſtomach; whence, 
according to Mr. Lemery, it would have carried into the blood 
a new ſpirituous, ſalutary juice: he obſerves alſo, that iron acts 
as an abſorbent, from the largeneſs of its pores, and the eaſe 
wherewith all kinds of ſalts, even groſs ones, inſinuate themſelves 
therein : even ſcorbutic acids are abſorbed thereby. Further, it 
is not enough that peccant acids enter iron; but in entering they 
alſo expel and expreſs that ſalutary juice, which is alſo put in mo- 
tion, and diſpoſed to be evacuated by the natural heat. Thus is 
iron doubly advantagious, . both by the oil it furniſhes the blood 
withal, and by the ſalts it frees it from. The aCtian of the par- 
ticles of a chalybeat, by their elaſticity, together with the mo- 
mentum they give the blood by their ponderoſity, makes it not 
only preferable to moſt other deobſtruents, but alſo proper in o- 
ther caſes ; eſpecially where there is a viſcidity of the juices ; the 
blood depauperated, and where the circulation is languid; as in 
moſt hectic and hypochondriac caſes, &c. See DEoBsTRUE NT 
and ABSORBENT. "1 
CHAM, or KHAN,“ the title given to the ſovereign princes of 
Tartary. 3 2 | 
The word, in the Perſian ſignifies, mighty lord, in the Sclavo- 
nic, __ Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the Daniſh 
term of majeſty, foning, king, thinks the Tartarian Cham may 


be well derived from it; adding, that in the north t 
 Konnen, Konge, Konning, — ee 


The term Cham, is alſo applied among the Perſians, to the great 
lords of the court, and the governors of provinces. 
CHAMADE,* in war, a certain. beat of a drum, or ſound of a 
trumpet, which is given the enemy as a ſignal, to inform them 
of ſome propolition to be made to the commander; either to ca- 
eee, to have leave to bury their dead, make a truce, or the 
©. . | 


* Menage derives the word from the Italian Chiamata, of clamare, | 


to cry. 5 
CHAM EBER,“ in building, a member of a lodging, or piece of an 


apartment, ordinarily intended for ſleeping in; and call 
latins Cubiculum. See Housk and 1 ray tg 


virtue of the edicts of pacification, in favour of thoſe of the . 


*The word comes from the Latin Camera; and that, accord 


ing 
22 2 


formed religion: wherein the number of judges of either eo 
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wherein 
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ſtanding, but its authority was very much heioh el Marcie 1 
VII. and Henry VIII, Tho ne Ber by _ 1 ' fie 
that the chancellor, aſſiſted by others there named olli pes In 
power to hear complaints againſt retainers, embracer — . 
meanors of officers, and other like offences, which n TOP 
power and authority of thoſe who committed them did lit D bird Gre 
_ above other faults; and for which inferior 41 3 
not ſo meet to give correction, and the comm me 
22 — | : . combats. 4 4 
y the ſtatute 17 Car. I. the court called Star- c ofa 
juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto 8 5 "uy 
Auguſt the firſt, 1641, abſolutely diſſolved, X ww 
Imperial CHAMBER, is a court of juriſdiction held anciently x ww 
Spires, but ſince transferred to Wertſlar; in which are —4 — 
ned the differences ariſing among the princes and cities of the ; _ 
* See EMPIRE. #2] boy as f 
t was at firſt ambulatory: In 147 3 it was fixed to ns 
then removed to F rankfort ; 3 to Wa ob nm 
afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg and Ratisbon ; ws _ 
Worms and Nuremberg ; and from this laſt to Eſlingen; thence = 
in 1527, to Spires; where Charles V. rendered it ſedentary n Hs 
I5 30. | | | 
At its firſt inſtitution it conſiſted of ſixteen aſſeſſors; but the re- = 
formation enſuing, occaſioned the number to be increaſed : by le 
the treaty of Oſnabrug, in 1648, there were appointed fifty W. 
aſſeſſors; whereof twenty-four to be proteſtants, and twenty- T 
ſix catholicks ; beſides five preſidents, two of them proteſtants o 
and the reſt catholicks. 3 1 
As the princes or circles of the empire are not always exact in -4 
filling up the vacancies in this Chamber, the number of aſſeſon 5 
2 33 Ls ſixteen, Thi 
is Chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and in the lat 
reſlort, of all civil affairs of al a fats and ſubjects of the em- ou 
pire, in the ſame manner as the Aulic council reſiding at Vienna, Ane 
See AULIC, b n 
Procefles are here almoſt immortal, by reaſon of the infuite 11 
= 2 of ceremonies and formalities wherewith they are en- figh 
aralled, *® | 
The Imperial Chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce ſet- bn 
tence, for fear of expoſing its awards to-ſome diſgrace ; tir He 
wang ſometimes not permitting ſuch to be executed as diſpleak rob 
em. | 
CHAMBER of Accompts, is a ſovereign court in France, where account - 
are rendered of all the kings revenues; inventories and avon ſo 
thereof regiſtered; oaths of fidelity taken, and other thing rely bar 
ting to the finances tranſacted, . The French have allo, off 
Eccleſiaſtical CHamBeRs, which judge, by appeal, of differencs Ther 
ariſing on the raiſing of tythes: of theſe ecclyfia/tical Chant" che 
there are nine; wiz. at Paris, Bourdeaux, Rouen, Lyon in 
Tours, Thoulouſe, Bourges, Pau, and Aix: they uſually cut rer 
fiſt of the archbiſhop, of the place, as preſident; other uch ber 
biſhops and biſhops, a deputy of each of the dioceſes, W 
counſellors of parliament.” The Chamber chuſes as many cou che 
ies out of the clergy as it thinks proper; as alſo a prom” 
er. | | 
Apoſtollcal CHAMBER, at Rome, is that wherein affairs relating a 
the revenues and domains of the church and the pope are tran ha 
ated, See APOSTOLICAL.. it ATR 5 th 
CHAMBER of Audiences, or grand CHAMBER, a juriſdiction i de 
each Parliament of France. See PARLIAMENT. th 
At the firſt inſtitution of their parliaments, there were tuo Q 
Chambers, and two kinds of counſellors; the one the and Chum. The 
ber for audiences, the counſellors whereof were called Igaus lai 
who only judged ; the other the Chambers of Inquefts ; the cou he 
ſellors whereof were called Rapporteurs; who only reported po m 
cefles by writing. ge of ON | H 
CHAMBER of the Edict, or Mi. party, was a court eſtabliſhed b) fu 


e; and to which recourſe was had in all affairs 
er ; th proteſtants were concerned. This chamber | 


u. See CHAMBERLAIN. 
2 roronti are aſſemblies of merchants and dealers, 
he treat about matters relating to commerce, Of theſe 
_ Art eſtabliſhed in moſt of the chief cities of France, 
* a of an arret of the 3oth of Auguſt 1701. Indeed 
by I ſome before this general eſtabliſhment, particularly 
_m_ Marſeilles, and another at Dunkirk. 
N in Mar, is uſed for the place where the powder of a 
2 is lodged. See MINE. | 3 
The chamber of a mine is a cavity of five or ſix cubick feet; ge- 
nerally made of a cubical form. ; i 
BER of a Mortar, or Cannon of the new make, is a cell, 
proper at the bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the charge 
of powder is lodged, See MORTAR. f 
The different form of the chamber, is found by experiment to 
have an influence on the range of the piece. A cubical chamber 
carries the ball to a leſs diſtance than a circular one; and that leſs 
than a cylindrical one. | 
CHAMBERLAIN „* an officer who has the management, or di- 
reftion of a chamber. See CHAMBER, 25 : 
* The word Chamberlain, according to Ragueau, originally ſigni- 
fied a gentleman who was to ſleep in the king's bed-chamber, at 
his bed's feet, in the abſence of the queen. 


There are almoſt as many kinds of chamberlains as chambers: 
The principal are as follow. . 
Ld Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of great anti- 
quity and honour; being ranked the ſixth great officer of the 
crown: a conſiderable part of his function is at the coronation 
of a king; when he dreſſes him, carries the coif, ſword, and 
gloves to be uſed on that occaſion; the gold ſword and ſcabbard 
to be offered by the king; the robe royal and crown: he alſo 
undreſſes him, and waits on him at dinner; having for his. fee 
the king's bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, the night- 
apparel, and the ſilver baſon wherein the king waſhes, with the 
towels, 
To him likewiſe belongs the proviſion of every thing in the 
houſe of lords, in time of parliament ; to which end he has an 
apartment near the lords houſe. He has the government of the 
palace of Weſtminſter; iſſues out warrants for preparing, fitting 
out, and furniſhing Weſtminſter-hall, againſt coronations, trials 
of peers, Cc. | | | 
He diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate, to be carried by whom he 
pleaſes; and when he goes to parliament, is on the right hand 
of the ſword, the lord marſhal being on the left. On all ſo- 
lemn occaſions, the keys of Weſtminſter-hall, of the Court of 
Wards, and Court of requeſts, are delivered him. | | 
To him belong livery and lodging in the king's court ; and he 


and from every peer at his creation. Under his command are, 


door-keepers. 


This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford ; viz. from 
the time of Henry I. by an eſtate tail, or inheritance; but in the 
three laſt coronations by the marquis of Lindſey, now duke of 
Ancaſter, by an eſtate or inheritance from a daughter and heir 
general, claimed, but controverted. | 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſhold, an officer who has the over- 
light and direction of all officers belonging to the king's chamber, 
except the precinct of the bed-chamber; which is abſolutely un- 
der the groom of the ſtole. See BzD-Chamber. 
He has the Over-ſight and direction of the officers of the ward- 
robe, of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, muſic k, 
comedians, hunting, meſſengers, trumpeters, drummers, handi- 
craſts, and other tradeſmen retained in the king's ſervice : as al- 
ſo of all ſerjeants at arms, phyſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, 
barbers, the king's chaplains, &c, and adminiſters the oath to all 
oftcers above ſtairs, Ac. See HoUSHoLD. 
ere are allo CHAMBER LAINS of the king's courts, of the Ex- 


erlam, 


urs and revenues belonging to the place whereof he is cham- 


hen there is no prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, the 
: «nberlain of Cheſter hath the receipt and return of all writs 
oming thither out of any of the king's courts. 


A controulment of the pells of | receipts, and exitus, and 


n eys of that treaſury where the leagues of the king's pre- 
"og hs and divers antient books, as Dooms-day Book, and 
Was Book of the Exchequer remain. See ExchzE- 


The CHamss LAIN 


allo preſides over the affairs of W ta and 
makes free of the city, Se. be erde 1 


s office laſts but for a year, bei choſen annually on Mid- 
funmer-day : bu the cuſtom uſually obtains, to. rechuk 


has certain fees from every biſhop at his doing homage to the king, 


the gentleman-uſher of the black rod, the yeoman-uſher, and | 


cequer, of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city of London, &c. 
in all which caſes, this officer. is commonly the Ca. 


the Exchequer, there are two chamberlains, who keep 
= certain keys of the _— eee they: alſo keep 


Y obtains, to rechuſe the | 


fame perſon; unleſs he have been chargeable with any miſdemea- 
nor in his office. | 

Vice-CHAMBERLAIN., See Vict=Chamberlain. 
CHAMBRANLE, in architeQure and 
or ornament of ſtone, or wood, ſurrounding the three ſides of 
doors, windows, and chimneys, 

The chambranle is different in the different ordets: 
plain, and without mouldin 
band, caſe, or frame. 

The chambranle conſiſts of three parts; the two ſides, called 
aſcendants ; and the top, called the traverſe, or ſupercilium. 
The chambranle of an ordinary door, is frequently called h- 


caſe; of a window, window-frame. See Doo, Winpow, 
ANTLE, 


CHAMELOT, in commerce. See CamBLerT. 

CHAMFER, or CHaurRET, in architecture, an ornament, 
conſiſting of half a ſcotia; being a kind of ſmall furrow, or 

gutter on a column: called alſo fr:x, ria, & c. See STRIOEs, 

SrRIx, &c. 

CHAMFERING, or CHAurRATLxIx , is uſed for cutting the 


edge, or end of any thing a-ſlope, or bevel. See the article 
BEverL. 


CHAMPAIN. See Cnamrarcn, and Cyameion, 
A Point CHAMPAIN, in heraldry, is a mark of diſhonour in the 
coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner of war after he has 
cried quarter, See PoixT and ABATEMENT, 
CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERToORs, are thoſe who move 
pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either by their own 
procurement or others; and ſue them at their proper coſts, to 
have part of the land, or other matter in variance: againſt 
whom lies a writ of champarty. See CHAMPARTY, 
CHAMPARTY,* or CHametRTy, in law, a maintenance of 
any man in his ſuit, upon condition of having part of the thing 
in queſtion, be it lands or goods; in caſe it be recovered. See 
| MAINTENANCE, | 
* The word comes from the French Champ, field, and parti, di- 
vided; the field or thing conteſted for, being ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided between the champartor, or maintainer, and the perſon in 
whoſe right he ſues. 

This ſeems to have been an ancient grievance; for notwithſtand- 

ing ſeveral ſtatutes againſt it, and a form of writ accommodated 

to them, in the time of Edward I. yet in that of Edward III. 

it was enacted, That whereas redreſs on the former ſtatute was 

only to be had in the king's-bench, which then followed the 
court; for the future it ſhould likewiſe be cognizable by the ju- 
ſtices of the common pleas, and judges of aflize. See BARRA- 

TOR. 

CHAMPION, & properly ſignifies, a perſon who undertakes a 
combat, in the place or quarrel of another: though the word 
is alſo ſometimes uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe. See 
ComMBAT. 

* Hottoman defines champion, certator pro alis datus in duello, à 
campo dictus, qui circus erat decer tantibus definitus: hence alſa 
the word campfight. 

Du Cange obſerves, that champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
word, were perſons who fought in lieu of thoſe who being 


he when it is 
gs, it is called ſimply and properly, 


cuſe for diſpenſing with it, as being too old, infirm, eccleſi- 
aſticks, or the like. He adds, that the champions were uſually 
retained, or hired for ſo much money, and were held infa- 
mous. 


There 3 alſo ſome vaſſals, who by the faith and homage 


_ authors hold, any perſon was allowed the benefit of a 
champion, excepting parricides, and thoſe accuſed of very hei- 
nous offences. | 
This cuſtom of deciding differences by combat, was derived 
from the north ; whence it paſſed into Germany, and, with the 
Saxons, into England, and inſenſibly through the reſt of Europe. 
See DUEL. Hat 

When two champions were choſe to maintain the pro and the 
con, it was always required there ſhould be a decree of the judge 
to authorize the combat: when the judge had pronounced ſen- 
tence, the accuſed threw a gage, or pledge, ordinarily a glove, or 
gantlet, which being taken up by the accuſer, they were both 
taken into ſafe cuſtody — the day of battel appointed by the 
judge. See GAGE and GANTLET. f 

If — of them fled after this, he was declared infamous, and 
deemed to have committed the crime in queſtion. Nor were 
the accuſer and accuſed now allowed to make up the matter; at 
leaſt, not without the conſent of the judge; which was never 
granted, without making the lord 3 for the right of in- 
heritance to the effects of the vanquiſhed. 

Before the champions took the field, their heads were ſhaved, 


— 


of London keeps the city money, which is| and they made oath, “ They believed the perſon who retained 
he 16 in the chamber of London, an apartment in Guild-hall: “ „ them was in the right; 


that they would defend his — 
f 9 ſed in the 

cc to the utmoſt of their r. The weapons they u 
| combat 8 a r ſome ſay, in England, 
| only a club and buckler : when on horſeback, they were arm- 


ed at all points. Their d er 8 r _— 


by 


/ 


joinery, the border, frame, 


obliged by cuſtom to accept the duel, had yet a juſt ex- 


ſwore to their lords, were obliged to fight for them in caſe of 


CHA 


the prieſt, with a world of ceremony; and each took an oath 
he had no charm upon him. | . 

The action began with railing, and giving each other ill lan- 
guage; at the ſound of a trumpet they were to go to blows; 
after the number of blows or rencounters expreſſed in the cartel, 
the judges of the combat threw a rod into the air, to advertiſe 
the champins that the combat was ended. If it laſted till 
night, or ended with equal advantage on either ſide, the accuſed 
was reputed victor. | | 

The puniſhment of the vanquiſhed, was that which the crime 
merited whereof he was accuſed : if it were a capital crime, the 
vanquiſhed was diſarmed, led out of the field, and immediately 
executed, together with the party whoſe cauſe he maintained. 
If the conquered champion fought in the cauſe of a woman, ſhe 
was burnt. See DUEL. 

CHAMPION of the King, is an officer whoſe buſineſs is, at the co- 
ronation of a king of England, to ride into Weſtminſter-hall, 
armed cap-a-pe, when the king is at dinner, and throw down 
his gantlet by way of challenge ; pronouncing, by a herald, 
« That if any man ſhall deny, or gainſay the king's title to 
cc the crown, he is there ready to defend it in ſingle combat, 
« c.“ Which done, the king drinks to him, ſending him a 
gilt cup with a cover, full of wine; which the champion drinks, 
and has the cup for his fee. | 
This office, ever ſince the coronation of Richard II. has been 
continued in the family of Dymocke, who held the manor of 
Scrivelsby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from the family of the 
Marmions, who had it before, by grand ſerjeanty; on condition 
that the lord thereof ſhould be the king's champion. See SER- 
GEANTY, 


CHAmPI1oN, or rather CHAMrAlx-Lands, are lands not incloſed ; | 


or large fields, downs, or places, without woods or hedges. See 
___ Grovund, Oc. 

CHAMOIS, CHAMux, or Shammy. See the article SHAMMY. 
CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote that they hap- 
pen without any neceſſary, or foreknown cauſe. See CAUsE. 

Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to chance, which are not ne- 


ceſſarily produced as the natural effects of any proper cauſe : but 


our ignorance and precipitancy lead us to attribute effects to 
chance, which have a neceſſary and determinate cauſe. g 
When we ſay a thing happens by chance, we really mean no 
more, than that its cauſe is unknown to us: not, as ſome 
vainly imagine, that chance itſelf can be the cauſe of any 
thing. From this conſideration, Dr. Bentley takes occaſion to 
_— the folly of that old tenet, The world was made by 
chance. | 
The caſe of the painter, who unable to expreſs the foam at the 
mouth of a horſe he had painted, threw his ſponge in deſpair at 
the piece, and, by chance, did that which he could not before 
do by defign, is an eminent inſtance of the force of chance : 
yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by chance, is, that the 
painter was not aware of the effect; or that he did not throw 
the ſponge with ſuch a view : not but that he aCtually did eve- 
ry thing neceſſary to produce the effect; inſomuch, that con- 
fidering the direction wherein he threw the ſponge, together 
with its form, ſpecifick gravity, the colours wherewith it was 
{meeted, and the diſtance of the hand from the piece, it was 
9 on the preſent ſyſtem of things, the effect ſnould not 
ow. 
Chance is frequently perſonified, and erected into a chimerical 
being, whom we conceive as acting arbitrarily, and producing 
all the effects, whoſe real cauſes do not appear to us: in which 
ſenſe the word coincides with the Tux», Fortuna of the antients. 
See FORTUNE. : | 
CHANCE is alſo confounded with fate, and de/tiny. See FATE, and 
DesTixyY; ſee alſo NATURE, Gop, Oe. 


CHANCE is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 


duct or direction whereof, is left at large, and not reducible to 
any determinate rules or meaſures ; or where there is no ground 
for preference: as at cards, dice, lotteries, &c. 

For the Laws of CHANCE, or the proportion of Hazard in Gaming. 
See GAME. - - 


The antient ſors, or chance, M. Placette obſerves, was inſtitu- 


ted by God himſelf; and in the Old Teſtament, we find ſe- 
veral ſtanding laws and expreſs commands which preſcribed its uſe 


on certain occaſions : hence, the ſcripture ſays, The Lot, or 


Chance, fel! on St. Matthias : when it was in queſtion who 
ſhould fill Judas's place in the apoſtolate. 2 
Hence alſo aroſe the ſortes ſanforum; or method of determin- 
ing things among the antient Chriſtians, by opening ſome of the 
ſacred books, and pitching on the firſt verſe they caſt their eye 
on, as a ſure prognoſtick of what was to befal them. The jor- 
tes Homerice, Virgilianæ, Præneſtinæ, &c. uſed by the heathens, 
were with the ſame view, and in the fame manner. See Sor- 
TES. 3 as 55 | 
St. Auguſtin ſeems to approve of this method of determining 
things future, and owns that he had practiſed it himſelf; ground 
ed on this ſuppoſition, that God preſides over chance, and on Pro- 
verbs xvi. v. 33. | 
Many among the modern divines, hold chance to be con- 
ducted in a particular manner by providence, and eſteem it an 


traordinary wy which God uſes to declare his will, and a | 


CHA 


kind of immediate revelation. See Pux gar! 


Dei, ComBaT, CHAMPION, &c, * Juvicwy CHANC 
CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, the accidental killing of of thi 
not altogether without the Killer's fault, though with. man, Gor? 
evil intent. "5 and 
Stamford calls it, homicide by miſadventure : W Ez See ! 
cide mixed; and ſays, it is 5 = killer's 88 : re 2 
gence is joined with the chance: as ſuppoſing a man lop 1 dl. 2 
by the highway, and a bough falling chance to kill a ring 151 
the party here offends in not having given warning. t ; He | 
the lain might have been induced to take more heed, Se. ff. and, | 
8 N e 8 
HANCELL,* is properly that part of the choir 8 
between the altar, or 3 table, and the GH _ _ 
rail that incloſes it ; where the miniſter is placed at the celch | bo 
2 of the communion, See CHURCH, CoMMuniox, Aran Ho | 
The word comes from the Latin cance/lus, which ; 255 
— is —— 8 * 5 from e dae bee = 
rs, wherewith the chance//s were antie 1 . 
they now ate with rails. hh A 
The right of a ſeat and a ſepulchre in the chancel}, is one of the lette 
privileges of founders. See HoN OUR. | UxI 
CHANCELLOR, an officer, ſuppoſed originally to have been: The 
notary, or ſcribe, under the emperors, and named cancelarin the { 
becauſe he fat behind a lattice, called in Latin cancelli, to avoid univ 
being crouded by the people. See NoTaRy, c. | afler 
Naude fays, it was the emperor himſelf who fat and rendered dicti 
juſtice within the lattice; the chancellor attending at the door Und 
thereof, whence he took his title. ally 
Others ſay, he had it from this, that all letters, addreſſes, peti- verſ 
tions, &c, to the king, being firſt examined by him, were can. abſe 
celled where amiſs : others, becauſe all patents, commiſfions, and At 
warrants coming from the king, were examined and cancell:d by boys 
him. Others, becauſe he cancelled and annulled the ſentences pov 
of other courts. See CANCELLING, The ( 
Du Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the original of the that 
word chancellor from Paleſtine, where the houſes being fat, and but 
made in form of a terrace, with parapets or palliſadoes called can- He 
cell; ; thoſe who mounted theſe houſes to rehearſe any harangue, civi 
were called cancellarii: whence the name paſſed to thoſe mal 
who pleaded at the bar, which he calls cancelli forenſes, and at Thi 
length to the judge who preſided ; and laſtly to the king's ſecre- wr 
taries. 00 
This officer is now in great authority in all countries: the per- CHAN 
ſon who bears it with us, or the | | der. 
Lord High CHanCELLOR of England, is the firſt perſon of the | the 
realm, next after the king, and princes of the blood, in all the 
civil affairs. He is the chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next the orc 
ſovereign; being the judge of the court of chancery, Se CHA 
CHANCERY. ſtit 
All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict law, but the chancelir tied 
has the king's abſolute power to moderate the rigor of the wiit- EQ 
ten law, to govern his judgment by the law of nature and con- Th 
ſcience, and to order all things ſecundum equum & bonum, Ac- ſee 
cordingly, Staumford ſays, the chancellor has two powers, the one Th 
abſolute, the other ordinary; meaning, that though by his ori- du 
nary power he muſt obſerve the ſame form of procedure as other nat 
judges, yet in his abſolute power he is not limited by any written gra 
law, but by conſcience and equity. See EqQui1TY. equ 
The offices of brd chancelbr and lord keeper, are by the fatut fra 
5 Eliz. made the fame thing; till that time they were different; | an 
and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame time in Arent perſons: lie 
ſometimes the lord chancellor had a wice-chancellor, who wi ny 
keeper of the ſeal. See KEEPER. Soy Ou 
The keeper was created per traditionem magni Sill, but the u 
lord chancellor by patent; though now that he bas the keepers pre 
office, he is created in like manner by giving him the ſeal. The pn 
chancelbr is likewiſe ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, See PARLIA 1 
MEN T. R 
Though he be ſole judge of the court of chancery, yet in mt » 
ters of much difficulty he ſometimes conſults the. other judge _ 
ſo that this office may be diſcharged by one who is no profeſſed 
lawyer, as antiently it commonly was. He has twelve allt 52 
ants, or coadjutors, antiently called clerici, as being in holf 77 
orders, now maſters in chantery, the firſt whereof is the m4” 15 
ama, in Chance | Fo 
CxAnCELLOR of a Dizceſe, is the judge of the biſhop's cou, = 
held in the cathedral of each dioceſe, Sce BraHor's Curb © ys 
CATHEDRAL. '/ W NU , ts * 
He was antiently called eccieſaſticus, and crcihſiæ cailſilicus a 
cChurch-lawyer. See ApvouEE, ApvocarkE, &c. 2 þ be * 
CHANCELLOR of @ Cathedral. His office is thus deſcribed in wo o« 
Moynaſticon: viz. to hear the leſſons, and lectures read in " ot 
church, either by himſelf or his vicar ; to cotrect and {ts T, 
the reader when he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchools, to hear 4 5 thi 
apply the ſeal, write and diſpatch the letters of the chapter, bat 
the books, take care there be frequent preachings, both in © 0 
| re there be INEQUENL SE? : who f 
church and out. of it, and affign the offica of preaching © of 
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r of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an officer, the head 

* 5 7 8 bude is to 4 and determine all con- 
; overlies between the king, and his tenants of the dutchy land; 
= otherwiſe to direct all the king's affairs relating to that court, 
dce DUTCHY Court. ; 

CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, is an officer, ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been created for qualifying extremities in the exchequer, 
See EXCHEQUER. | 
He ſometimes fits in that court and the exchequer-chamber, 
and, with the reſt of the court, orders things to the king's beſt 
benefit. He is always in commiſſion with the lord treaſurer for 
letting lands accruing to the crown by diſſolution of abbies, and 
otherwiſe : he has power with others, to compound for forfei- 
tures on penal ſtatutes, bonds, and recognizances entered into 
by the king. 1 : f 
He has a great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in 
matters of firſt- fruits. See REVENUES. 

The court of equity, in the exchequer-chamber, is held before 
the lord treaſurer, Chancellor, and barons, as that of common 
law before the barons only, See BARON, Cc. 

CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the diplomas or 
letters of degrees, proviſion, &c, given in the univerſity, See 
UxIveRSITY, DEGREE, Cc. 

The Chancellor of Oxford is their chief magiſtrate, elected by 
the ſtudents themſelves : his office is durante vita, to govern the 
univerſity, preſerve and defend its rights and privileges, convoke 
aſſemblies, and do juſtice among the members under his juriſ- 
diction. 

Under the Chancellor is the Vice-Chancellor, who is choſen annu- 
ally; being nominated by the Chancellor, and elected by the uni- 
verſity in convocation, His buſineſs is to ſupply the Chancellor's 
abſence. 

At his entrance upon his office, he chuſes four Pro-/ice-Chancel- 
lr, out of the heads of colleges, to one of whom he deputes his 
power in his abſence. ' 

The CHANCELLOR of Cambridge, is in moſt reſpects the ſame with 
that of Oxford, only he does not hold his office durante vita, 
but may be elected every three years. 

He has under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of record of 
civil cauſes, for all perfons of the univerſity under the degree of 
maſters of arts. 

The /ice-Chancelhr of Cambridge is choſen annually by the ſe- 
nate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads of the ſeveral 
colleges and halls, 

CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other military or- 
ders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions, and mandates of 
the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the regiſter of 
their deliberations, and delivers acts thereof under the ſeal of the 
order, See GARTER, Ec. 

CHANCERY, the grand court of equity, and conſcience, in- 
ſtituted to moderate the rigor of the other courts that are 
tied to the ſtrict letter of the law. See CourT, Law, and 
Equity. . x | 
The judge of this court is the lord high chancellor, whoſe function 
ſee under CHANCELLOR, 

The proceedings of this court are either ordinary, like other 
courts, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the 
nation, by granting out writs remedial and mandatory, writs of 
grace, Sc. See WRIT, &c, Or extraordinary, according to 
equity and conſcience, by bills, anſwers, and decrees, to examine 
frauds, combinations, truſts, ſecret uſes, &c. to ſoften the ſeve- 
rity of common law, and reſcue men from oppreſſion ; to re- 


me them againſt cheats, unfortunate accidents, breaches of 
truſt, &c, 


Out of the court of Chancery, are iſſued writs or ſummons's for | 


parliaments and convocations, edicts, proclamations, charters, 


proteCtions, patents, ſafe conducts, writs of moderata miſeri- 


cordia, Sc. See WRIT, SUMMONs, ConvocaTion, Epicr, 
ROCLAMATION, CHARTER, Cc. | 

Here are alſo ſealed and enrolled letters patent, treaties and 

Gkues, deeds, writs, commiſſions, Ic. See PATENT, DEED, 
C 


The officers of this court, beſide the lord chancellor, who is ſu- 
preme judge, are, the maſter of the rolls, who, in the chan- 
cellor's abſence, hears cauſes, and gives decrees ; and twelve 
Maſters of Chancery, who are aſſiſtants, and fit by turns on the 


bench. See MasTERs, c. 


For the equity part of this court are ſix clerks, who have each | 


under him about fifteen more, in the nature of attorneys of the 
court: two chief examiners, for examining witneſſes, who have 


exch five or ſix clerks apiece : one principal regiſter, who has 


our or five deputies: clerk of the crown, who makes writs, 

commiſſions, &c, Warden of the Fleet: Serjeant at arms, who 
ars the mace before the chancellor ; and the uſher and crier 
the court, See Six CLERKs, REGISTER, WARDEN, SER- 

GEANT, Ce. | 

55 the common law part belong the twenty-four curſitors, and 
err clerks, who make out original writs; clerks of the perry 

015 clerks of the hanaper; controller of the hanaper; cler 

wy med, clerk of the faculties ; ſealer ; chafe-wax ; clerks 
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enrollments, protections, ſubpoenas, affidavits, &c. See each ut 
der its proper article, CUuRsiToR, CLERK, CHAFE-W ax, Qs. 
CHANDELIER, or CHanDeLEER, in fortification, a wooden 
frame, whereon are laid faſcines or faggots, to cover the work- 
men inſtead of a parapet.— See Tab. Fortif. fig. 25. 
Chandeliers are ſometimes alſo made to prevent the enemy from 
ſeeing what paſſes within. 
The difference between Chandeliers, and blinds conſiſts in this, 
that the former ſerve to cover the pioneers before, and the latter 
alſo cover them over head. See BIIN Ds. 
CHANGE, in commerce, &c. See ExcHance. 
CHANGER, or CHAuNnGER, an officer belonging to the king's 
mint, who changes money for gold, or ſilver bullion. See Mix. 
Money-CHANGER, is a banker, who deals in the exchange, re- 
ceipt, and payment of monies. See BANKER, 
CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. the permutations or variations of 
any number of quantities; with regard to their poſition, order, 
Sc. See COMBINATION. 
To find all the poſſible Changes of any number of quantities, or how 
4 their order may be varied: . 
uppoſe two quantities @ and b. Since they may be either wrote 
aborba, it is evident their changes are 2==2. 1. Suppoſe three 
quantities @ þ c their changes will be as in the margin; 
as is evident by combining c firſt with @ b, then with b a; 
and hence the number of changes ariſes 3. 2. 1 =6, If 
the quantities be 4, each may be combined four ways with 
each order of the other three ; whence the number of 
changes ariſes 6. 4=4. 3. 2. 1,=24. Wherefore, if 
the number of quantities be ſuppoſed n, the number of 
changes, will be v. n-. n.2. 3. 14. Oc. It the fame 
quantity occur twice, the changes of two will be found 
b b, of three bab, a bb, bbc; of four cbab, bcab, babe. And 
thus the number of changes in the firſt caſe will be 1 =(2, 1): 
2. 1; in the ſecond, 3=(3. 2. I.): 2.1; in the third, 1. 2=(4. 
3. . K :4. 1. 
If a fifth letter be added, in each ſeries of four quantities, it will 
beget five changes, whence the number of all the changes will 
be 60 (5. 4. 3. 2.) 1,: 2. 1. Hence if the number of quantities 
be n, the number of changes will be (n. .I. 12. n.-3. 1-4. c. ). 2. I. 
From theſe ſpecial formulæ may be collected a general one, viz. 
if u be the number of quantities, and the number which 
ſhews how oft the ſame quantity occurs; we ſhall have (1. 2-1. 
2. 1-3. 1--4. 1-5. u-. n--7. n--8. u -9. &c.) : (m--1. 
m- -2. m-- 3. m--4. Cc.) The ſeries being to be continued, till 
the continual ſubtraction of unity from n and leave o. After 
the ſame manner we may proceed further, till putting n for the 
number of quantities, and l, m, r, &c. for the number that 
ſhews how oft any of them is repeated, we ariſe at an univerſal 
form. (1. 11. 1-2. u- · 3. 1-4. 15. 2-6, n--7. n--8, &c.): 
(1. 1. IL-2. L- 3. IL-4. IL-5. &c. m. m--I. m--2. m--3. &c.) 
r. 1 I. 12. 1-· 3. 1-4. 7-5. &c. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, 6, /=3, o. The number of 
changes will be (6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1): (3. 2. 1. 3. 2.1)=(6. 5.4): 
3. 2 . 2. 5, 2 20. 5 d 
Hence, ſuppoſe thirteen perſons at a table, if it be required how 
oft they may change places; we ſhall find the number 13. 12. 
II. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 6227020800. 
In this manner may all the poſſible anagrams of any word be found 
in all languages, and that without any ſtudy : ſuppoſe, v. g. it 
were required to find the anagrams of the word amor, the num- 
ber of changes will be a % rmoa maro arom 


cahb 
4 c 
abc 


cba 
bca 
bac 


— a o m mroa maor aorm 
ma amo mor wm—_—_ 4 n 1H 
a n „ MOAT TXT 10 1 EE 

10 ma . OaM YAamMmso 
oma orma rmao arm armo 
moa omra mrao oamr amro 
mao omar — cn 

raom 


The anagrams therefore of the word amor, in the Latin tongue, 
are roma, nora, maro, rams, arms, See ANAGRAM, 
Whether this new method of anagrammatizing be like to prove 
of much ſervice to that art, is left to the poets. 

CHANNEL, in anatomy, chirurgery, &c. See CANAL. 

CHANNEL, or bed of @ river... See RIVER. 

CHANNEL is alſo applied to divers arms of the ſea, where the wa- 
ter runs within the land ; or to certain narrow ſeas, confined be- 
tween two adjacent continents, or between an iſland and conti- 
nent, &c. See SEA. "" "> 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, St. George's Channel, the britiſh Channel, 
the Channel of the Black Sea, of Conſtantinople, &c. 

CHANNEL, in building, See GUTTER, PIPE, PLUMBERY, Cc. 

| CHANNEL of the Valute, in the Tonic capital, is the face of its cir- 
cumvolution; incloſed by a liſtel, See VoLUTE. - _ : 

CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the hollow ſoffit of a cornice, which 
makes the pendant mouchette. at Sema and SOFFIT, 

HANNELINGS. - See the article F LUTINGS. 

CHANT. Carus, is uſed for the vocal muſick of churches. 
In church hiſtory we meet with divers kinds of Chant, or Seng: 

the firſt is the Ambroſſan, eſtabliſhed by St. Ambroſe. See AM- 

BROSIAN Chant. "IP 5 The 
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The ſecond, the Gregorian Chant, introduced by pope Gregory 
the great, who cſtabliſhed ſchools of Chantors, and corrected 
the church ſong. : 

This is {till retained in the church under the name of Plain Song: 
at firſt it was called the Roman Song. 

The Plain, or Gregorian Chant, is where the choir and people 
ſing in uniſon, or all together in the ſame manner, 

CHanT-Royal. See the article COMEDY. 

CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſtened near the 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall, to ſupport 
two or three rows of tiles, ſo placed to prevent the rain-water 
from trickling down the fides of the wall. : 

CHANTOR, or CHAunToR, a perſon who ſings in the choir 
of a cathedral, See CHoIR, c. 

All great chapters have chantors and chaplains to eaſe and aſſiſt 
the canons, and officiate in their abſence. See CHAPTER, CA- 
NON, c. | 

St. Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of chantors, erecting them 
into a body, called Schola Cantorum : though Anaſtaſius ſeems to 
attribute their riſe to pope Hilary, who lived an hundred years 
before Gregory. 

But the word grows obſolete in this ſenſe, and inſtead thereof we 
uſe the word Chori/ter, or ſinging- man. See CHORISTER. 

CHANTOR is uſed, by way of excellence, for the præcentor, or 
maſter of the choir ; which is one of the firſt dignities of the 
chapter. | | 
The Chantor bears the cope and the ſtaff at ſolemn feſtivals ; 
and gives tune to the reſt at the beginning of pſalms and an- 
thems. See PRACENTOR. 

The ancients called the Chantor, Primicerius Cantorum. See 
PRIMICERIUS. 

To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, and o- 
ther inferior miniſters. | 

CHANTRY, or CHAUuNx TRY. See the article CHAUNTRY. 

CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the chaos. See 
CHAOS. 

Orpheus, in his CHaolagy, ſets forth the different alterations, ſe- 
cretions, and divers forms which matter went through till it be- 
came inhabitable ; which amounts to the ſame with what we o- 
therwiſe call Cſmagony. See WORLD. 

Dr. Burnet likewiſe gives us a Chaolgy, in his theory of the earth. 
He repreſents the Chaos, as it was at firſt, entire, undivided, and 
univerſally rude and deformed ; or the tohu bohu : then ſhews 
how it came divided into its reſpective regions; how the homo- 
geneous matter gathered itſelf apart from all of a contrary prin- 
ciple ; and laſtly, how it hardened and became a ſolid habitable 
globe. See ELEMENT, EARTH, Cc. 

CHAOS, among the ancient philoſophers, was deſcribed a dark, 

turbulent kind of atmoſphere ; or a diſorderly ſyſtem, or mix- 
ture of all. ſorts of particles together, without any form or regu- 
larity : out of which the world was formed. See WokI p. 


Chass is every-where repreſented as the firſt principle, ovum, or | 


ſeed of nature, and the world. All the ancient ſophiſts, ſages, 
naturaliſts, philoſophers, theologues, and poets, hold that Chaes 
was the eldeſt and firſt principle, 20 Agxaio xe@. 
The Barbarians, Phænicians, Egyptians, Perſians, &c. all re- 
fer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, confuſed mals of 
matter. Ihe Greeks, Orpheus, Heſiod, Menander, Ariftopha- 
nes, Euripides, and the writers of the cyclic poems, ſpeak of the 
firſt Chasse the Tonic and Platonic philoſophers build the world 
out of it. The Stoics hold, that as the world was firſt made of 
a Chaos, it ſhall at laſt be reduced to a Chaos ; and that all its 
periods and revolutions in the mean time, are only tranſitions 
from one Chaos to another, "Laſtly, the Latins, as Ennius, 
Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, &c. are all of the ſame opi- 
nion. Nor is there any ſect or nation whatever, that does not 
2 their Azexoowuncrs, the ſtructure of their world, from a 
Chaos. 
The opinion firſt roſe among the Barbarians, whence it ſpread 
to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans, and other 
nations. 
Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle and a few other pſeu- 
do-Pythagoreans, no body ever aſſerted, that our world was al- 
ways, from eternity, of the ſame nature, form, and ſtructure as at 
preſent : but that it had been the ſtanding opinion of the wiſe 
men of all ages, that what we now call the terreſtrial globe, was 
originally an unformed, indigeſted maſs of heterogeneous mat- 
ter, called Chaos; and no more than the rudiments, and mate- 
rials of the preſent world. See WorLD. | | 
It does not appear who firſt broached the notion of a Chaos. 
Moſes, the eldeſt of all writers, derives the origin of his world, 
from a confuſion of matter, dark, void, deep, without form, 
which he calls Toh Bohr; which is preciſely the Chaos of the 
Greek and Barbarian philoſophers. And hence, poſſibly, might 
thoſe philoſophers derive their Chaos, with ſome alteration and 
interpolation. 
Moſes goes no further than the Chaos ; nor tells us whence it took 
its origin, or whence its confuſed ſtate ; and where Moſes ſtops, 
there, preciſely, do all the reſt, See AB vss. 
Dr. Burnet endeavours to ſhew, that as the ancient philoſophers, 
Oc. who wrote of the coſmogony, acknowledged a Chaos for 


CHA 


theogony, derive the origin or generation of th 


be eir 
ſame principle. See THEoGONY, Gop, TT SG 


Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes the ancient Chaos, the Origin of our . 
to have been the atmoſphere of a comet ; which th our eart 
Jets all things conſidered, is not the moſt improbable l. new, 
e endeavours to make it out by many argumen "ar ertion, 
the agreement which appears to be between them rawn from 
So that, according to him, every planet is a comet. formed ; 
regular and laſting conſtitution ; and placed at a pro med into a 
from the ſun, revolving in a nearly circular orbit Per diſtance 


ral devices, placed on the foreheads of the horſes that dreV th 


the principle of their world; ſo do the divines, or writers of the 


hearſes in pompous funerals, and which are ſtill called 44 
* ? ; 


roms, 0 


faſtened 
their ot 


CHAPIT 


ters a8? 
zuſtices 
Cbapite 
the juſt 
cton an 


is a planet either beginning to be deſtroyed, or 3 7 r by the 
a Chaos or planet unformed, or in its primeval Rate, and that is ce; 
as yet, in an orbit very eccentrical. See Comer. Pacel, grand 1 
CHAP. See CHILBLAIN. to anſ\ 
CHAPEAU, in a general ſenſe. See the article Har ly. 
CHAPEAU, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote the ca * HAPL, 
ps ey; ermin, born by dukes, c. ?, 7": who dl 
e creſt 1s born on the Chapeau ; and by the CHAPLA 
and coat are ſeparated ; it bo a rule, oat Rx cre a prind 
the ſhield immediately. See CRESTH, Ec, 0 Ec. 
CHAPEL,* or CHAPPEL, a kind of little church ſerved h There 
incumbent under the denomination of a Chaplain, Sos Cn Ae. month 
CHAPLAIN, Ec. "ROE, to - 
*The word Chapel, according to ſome, co of the 
xd re, Heede tents, or * ſet up 5 While 
ſhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it both hs * ry. 
Greek and Latin, 4465 capiens xxo, or, papulum vel 3 The! 
others derive it from the Chape, or cope which ſerved to 1 ancier 
the body: others, à pellibus Caprarum; becauſe theſe 12 the o 
were anciently covered with goatskins. Rebuff derives it bog ACC 
Cappa, St. Martin's cope, which the kings of France end ts 
war with them as their ſtandard, and preſerved very careful * ſaid te 
particular tents, thence called CHapels. ae urs 
There are two kinds of Chapels, the one conſecrated, and hel The 
as benefices: the other ſecular, being of the n f w ET 
See BEN EFICE and ORA TORY. n NT oo 
The firſt are built apart, and at a diſtance from the riſh- 
church ; being neither pariſhes, cathedrals mat.agy Ar 
ſubſiſting of themſelves 2 F a 
Theſe are called by the canoniſts S$yb-Dis, and by us Ch 
eaſe ; as being erected at a diſtance from the r _=_ 
where the pariſh is large and wide, for the eaſe and conveniency ha 
of ſome of the pariſhioners who reſide far vff. Kis | 
They are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, provided either by the = 
rector of the pariſh, or by thoſe for whoſe caſe and benefit they twel 
are intended, If it 
The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining to a church, who 
as a part thereof; having only a desk, &c. to read prayers in; Ar 
and, in the Romiſh churches, an altar, Qc. to celebrate maß fa 
on: but without any baptiſtery, or font. Son 
Theſe the canoniſts call Sub tea7s. They are generally erectel cape 
by ſome conſiderable perſon, for the uſe of their own families; had 
ut ibidem familiaria ſepulchra fibi conſtituant. lick 
The twenty-firſt canon of the council of Agda, held in 50b, ger 
allows private perſons the uſe of Chapels ; but with prohibition 8 
to all clerks to officiate in them without leave from the biſhop, lodg 
Free CHAPELs, are thoſe Chapels of eaſe which have a ſettled fe- chat 
venue for perpetual maintenance of a paſtor, Ic. by charitable CHAI 
donatives of lands, or rents beſtowed on them; ſo as not to be miſ 
any charge either to the rector, or the pariſhioners. and 
There are ſeveral collegiate churches in France, which they cl vir 
Saintes Chapelles, holy Chapels; as thoſe of Paris, Dijon, Bout- Che 
ges, Bourbon, Oc. ſo denominated, by reaſon there are rech cor: 
in them. See CHAPLAIN, | Ar 
Hence, all thoſe places where relicks were preſerved came tobe SA] 
called Chapels; and the perſons who had the care of them, Chup- * 
lains. See RELIcks. : 
CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printer's workhouſe ; by reaſon, 
ſay ſome authors, printing was firſt actually performed in Chapel 
or churches, | | La 
In this ſenſe, they fay, the orders, or laws of the Chape, the Pe 
ſecrets of the Chapel, &c. See PRINTING. TI 
Knights of the CHAPEL, was an order of knights inſtituted by king in 
Henry VIII. in his teſtament, to the number of thirteen; tho fat 
theſe have been ſince increaſed to the number of twentj- u: T 
called alſo Poor Knights. | | } an 
They are not really knights of the order of the garter; but ate, fes 
as it were, their aſſiſtants or deputies, ſerving to diſchirge al W 
their dffices in the funeral ſervices of the kings of England. der me 
'GARTER. | c. vu 
They are ſubject to the office of the canons of Windſor, and lie be 
on penſions which the order affigns them. in 
They bear the blue or red cloke, with the arms of St. George o bi 
the left ſhoulder ; but the cloke is only cloth, and they wear 0 C0 
garter: which diſtinguiſhes them from the knights of the gat”. * 
CHAPERON, ChArERONNR, or CHAPEROON, properly "> . 
nifies a ſort of hood, or covering of the head, ancient wol, — 
both by men and women, the nobles, and the populace, and B 
afterwards appropriated to the doctors, and licentiates in 
| c. | | a f 
a the name paſſed to certain little ſhields, and other fune- t 
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men have preſently run over the chaplet, the prayers being ex- 


CHA 


or Shafferoms 3 by reaſon ſuch devices were originally 


ed on the chaperonnes, or hoods, wore by thoſe horſes with 
{other coverings of ſtate, 


roms, | 
; were antiently a ſummary of ſuch mat- 

TR il Mr of, or 2 before juſtices in eyre, 
or of the peace, in their ſeſſions. | 
„are now taken for articles delivered by the mouth of 
Chaprter in his charge to the inqueſt: tho” it appears from Bra- 
the PP ra they were formerly written exhortations given 
con _— for the good obſervation of the laws, and the king's 
þy the ſt 3 in open court, then delivered in writing to hel 
ce; nr ſt: which the grand jury, or inqueſt, were likewiſe 


3 upon their oaths, either affirmatively, or negative 
to 


ters as are to be 1 


ly fionifies, a perſon provided of a chapel; or 
IN, properly fignihes, 2 perſon p pel; 

r the duty thereof. See CHAPEL. 
w— Iſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical perſon, in the houſe of 

prince, Or perſon of quality, who officiates in their chapels, 
a 
&c. 

eight chaplams to the king, who wait four each 

_— . 8 read the ſervice to the family, and 
* king in his private oratory, and ſay grace in the abſence 
of the clerk of the cloſet. 4 
While in waiting, they have a table and attendance, but no ſala- 


ry. i ; 3 hs os 
haplains are faid to have been thoſe inſtituted by t 
_ ! of France, for preſerving the chape, or cape, with 
the other relicks of St. Martin, which the kings kept in their 
ace, and carried out with them to war, The firſt chaplain is 

{1d to be Gul. de Meſmes, chaplain to S. Louis. 

CHAPLAIN in the order of Malta, is uſed for the ſecond rank, or 
daſs, in that order; otherwiſe called Draco. ; 
The knights make the firſt claſs, and the chaplains the ſecond. 

TA. ; 

3 of the Pope, are the auditors, or judges of cauſes in the 
facred palace; ſo called, becauſe the pope antiently gave audience 
in his chapel, for the deciſion of caſes ſent from the ſeveral parts 
of Chriſtendom. $9 
He hither ſummoned as aſſeſſors the moſt known lawyers of his 
time, who hence acquired the appellation of capellani, chap- 

ns. A 

* from the decrees formerly given by theſe, that the body of 
decretals is compoſed : their number pope Sixtus IV. reduced to 
twelve, See DECRETAL, and Canon-Law. 
If it be true, that the word chaplain was firſt applied to thoſe 
who preſerved St. Martin's Chape, as above, the word muſt be 
derived from capa, chape; not from capella, of capſula, or cap- 
ſa, a caſe, as others imagine. | . | | 
Some fay, the ſhrines of relicks were covered with a kind of tent, 
cape, or capella, i. e. little cape ; and that hence the prieſts who 
had the care of them, were called chaplains. In time, theſe re- 
licks were repoſited in a little church, either contiguous to a lar- 
ger, or ſeparate from it; and the ſame name, capella, which 
was given the cover, was alſo given to the place where it was 
lodged: and hence, the prieſt who looked to it came to be called 
chaplain, See COPE, 2 

CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, a ſtring of beads, uſed in the Ro- 
miſh church, to keep account of the number of pater-noſters, 
and aye-marys to be rehearſed in honour of God, and the holy 
virgin, 
Chapelets are otherwiſe called pater-naſters: there are chaplets of 
coral, of diamonds, of callambo, of wood from St. Lucia, &c. 


A roſary is a chapelet & of fifteen decads uf ave-marys. See Ro- 
SARY. 


* Menage derives the word from chapeau, hat; by reaſon of the 
. reſemblance the thing bears to a hat, or chap/et of roſes, chapeau 
de roſes; the modern Latins call it, capellina; the Italians more 
frequently corona. | | 
Larrey and P. Viret aſcribe the firſt invention of the chaplet to 
Peter the hermit, well known in the hiſtory of the Croiſades. 
There is a chaplet of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty-three beads, 
in honour of his thirty-three years living on earth, inſtituted by 
father Michael, the Camaldulian. | 
The orientals have a kind of chaplets, which they call chazns, 
and which they uſe in their prayers, rehearſing one of the per- 
tections of God on each link, or head. The great Mogul is ſaid 
to have eighteen of theſe chains, all precious ſtones, ſome dia- 
monds, others rubies, pearls, &c. | | | 
The Turks have likewiſe chaplets, which they bear in the hand, 
or hang at the girdle :' but, father Dandini obſerves, they differ 
rom thoſe uſed by the Romaniſts, in that they are all of the ſame 
bigneſs, and have not that diſtinction into decads though they 
conſiſt of fix decads, or ſixty beads. He adds, that the muſſul- 


tremely ſhort, as containing only theſe words, Praiſe to Gd; 
Tr theſe, Glory to God, for each bead. mY 

Belides the common chaplet, they have likewiſe a — one, 
conſiſting of one hundred beads, where there is ſome diſtinction, 
3s being divided by little threads into three parts, on one of which 
they repeat thirty timesSoubhan allah,i. e. God is worthy to bepraiſed; 
an another, Ellamb allah, Glory be to God; and on the third, Alla 


CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, in architeQure, 


ſcher, Ged is great, Theſe thrice thirty times making only 


ninety; to complete the number one hundred, they add other 
prayers for the beginning of the chaplet. 

He adds, that the mahometan ch 
from the mea beracoth, or hunde 
are obliged to repeat daily, and 
books ; the Jews and Mahomet 


they ſcarce do any thing witho 
nediction. 


aplet appears to have had its riſe 
ed henedictions; which the Jews 
which we find in their prayer- 
ans having this in common, that 
ut pronouncing ſome laud, or be- 


alittle moulding cut, 
or carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or the like.—See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 12. | 


A chaplet, in effect, is little elſe but a baguette enriched with 
ſculpture. See BaGueTTE. 


| CHAPPAR)#* a courier of the king of Perſia, who carries diſpatches 


from court to the provinces, and from the provinces to the court, 


See COURIER. 


The word, in the original Perſian, ſignifies courier, 

The poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eſtabliſhed and regu- 
lated in Perſia as among us: when the court ſends out a chappar, 
the ſophi's maſter of the horſe furniſhes him with a ſingle horſe, 
how long ſoever his journey be, and a man to run after him: 
when his horſe is weary, he takes that of the firſt horſeman he 
meets with, who dares not make the leaſt refuſal, and ſends his 
own home by the man who follows him. 

For the maſter of the new horſe he has taken, he muſt run, or 


at leaſt ſend after the chappar to retake him, when the chafpar 
diſmounts ſome other horſeman to change him, 


CHAPPE , in heraldry, the partition of an eſcutcheon, by lines 


drawn from the center of the upper edge to the three angles be- 
low: as repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 14. which they blazon 
chappe Or, and Vert. 

The ſections of the ſides are to be of a different colour from the 


reſt, Makenzy calls it, A chief party per bend dexter, or ſiniſter 
or both. See CRArEAu. 7 e 


CHAPPEL, or ChHA EI. See the article CRA PET. 
CHAPTER, Carrruruu, a community of eccleſiaſticks belong- 


ing to a cathedral, or collegiate church. See CATHEDRAL, 
and COLLEGIATE, 

The chief, or head of the chapter, is the dean ; the body con- 
ſiſts of canons, or prebendaries, Oc. See Dean; ſee alſo Ca- 
NON, and PREBENDARY. 

The chapter has now no longer any ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of the dioceſe, during the life of the biſhop ; but ſucceeds to the 
whole epiſcopal juriſdiction during the vacancy of the ſee. 

The origin of chapters is derived from hence, that anciently 
the biſhops had their clergy reſiding with them in their cathedrals, 
to aſſiſt them in the performance of ſacred offices, and in the go- 
vernment of the church; and even after parochial ſettlements 
were made, there were {till a body of clerks who continued with 
the biſhop, and were indeed his family, maintained out of his 
income. See CANON, 

After the monaſtick life grew into requeſt, many biſhops choſe 
monks rather than ſeculars for their attendants. 

Theſe bodies, either of monaſticks or ſeculars, had the ſame 
privilege of chuſing the biſhop, and being his council, which the 
whole clergy of the dioceſe had before: but, by degrees, their 
dependance on the biſhop grew leſs and leſs; and then they had 
diſtinct parcels of the biſhop's eſtate aſſigned them for their main- 
tenance ; till at laſt, the biſhop had little more left than the pow- 
er of viſiting them. See BisHoP. ; 

On the other hand, theſe capitular bodies by degrees alſo loſt 
their privileges; particularly that of chuſing the biſhop, for 
which the kings of England had a long ſtruggle with the pope : 
but at laſt, IIenry VIII. got this power veſted in the crown; 
and now the deans and chapters have only the ſhadow of it. 
The ſame prince likewiſe expelled the monks from the cathe- 
drals, and placed ſecular canons in their room ; thoſe he thus 
regulated, are called Deans and Chapters of the new foundation; 
ſuch are Canterbury, Wincheſter, Worceſter, Ely, Carliſle, 
Durham, Rocheſter, and Norwich: ſuch alſo are the chapters 
of the four new ſees, of Peterborough, Oxford, Gloceſter, and 
Briſtol, See DEAN. | 


CHAPTER, is alſo applied to the aſſemblies held by religious, and 


military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and regulating 
their diſcipline, See ORDER. . 
Papias ſays, they are ſo called, quod capitula ibi legantur. þ 
The eſtabliſhment of general chapters of religious orders, is 
owing to the Ciſtercians, who held the firſt in 1116, and were 
ſoon followed by the other orders. See CISTERCIAN. 


CHAPTER is alſo uſed for a diviſion of a book; contrived for keep- 


ing the matters treated thereon, more clear, and diſtinct. 


The antients were unacquainted with the diviſion of books into 


chapters, and ſections: Papias ſays, the name chapter, caput, 
aroſe hence quod ſit alterius ſententia caput, or quod capiat, totam 
ſummam. S. Auguſtine compares chapters to inns, inaſmuch as 
they refreſh the reader, as thoſe the trayeller, | 


The three CHAPTERs, is a phraſe famous in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
ſignifying a volume publiſhed by Theodoret, an adherent of Ne- 


ſtorius, againſt St, Cyril; conſiſting of a letter of Ibas prieſt of 


Edeſſa, to Marius a biſhop of Perſia; of extracts from the works 
of Diodorus of Tarſus, 225 Theodore of Mopſueſta, wherein 


f ht, that were contended for by 
the ſame doctrines were taught, tha Sos 
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CHA 


Neſtorius: and of two pieces of Theodoret, the one againſt the 
council of Epheſus, the other againſt the anathemas of St, Cy- 
1 | 
Theſe make the three chapters; which have been, ſince, con- 
demned by various councils and many popes. 

CHAPTREL. See the article ImposT. 

CHARACTER,“ in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or figure 
drawn on paper, metal, ſtone, or other matter, with a pen, 
graver, chiſſel, or other inſtrument, to ſignify, or denote any 
thing. See MARK, NoTE, &c, 

* The word is Greek, yapaxTyp, formed from the verb ty apas- 
92, inſculpere, to ingrave, impreſs, c. 
The various kinds of characters may be reduced to three heads, 
viz. Literal Characters, Numeral Characters, and Abbreviati- 
ons. 

Literal CHARACTER, is a letter of the alphabet, ſerving to indi- 
cate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive of ſome idea, or concepti- 
on of the mind. See ALPHABET. | 
Theſe may be divided, with regard to their nature and uſe, into 
nominal, real, and emblematical. 8 

Nominal CHARACTERS are thoſe we properly call letters; which 
ſerve to expreſs the names of things. See LETTER. 

Real CHARACTERS, are thoſe that inſtead of names expreſs things, 
and ideas. See IDEA, c. 


 Emblematical, or ſymbelical CHARACTERs, have this in common 


with real ones, that they expreſs the things themſelves ; but have 
this further, that they in ſome meaſure perſonate them, and ex- 
hibit their form: ſuch are the hieroglyphics of the antient Egyp- 
tians. See HIEROGLYPHIC, SYMBOL, c. 
Literal CHARACTERS may be again divided, with regard to their 
invention and uſe, into particular and general. | 
Particular CHARACTERs, are thoſe peculiar to this, or that na- 
tion; or that have been ſo: Such are the Roman, Italic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chineſe, &c. characters. See HE- 
BREW, GoTtHnic, CHINESE, Sc. : 
Univerſal CHARACTERS, are alſo real charafers, and make what 
ſome authors call a Philiſaphical Language. 
That diverſity of characters uſed by the ſeveral nations to ex- 
preſs the ſame idea, is found the chief obſtacle to the advance- 
rent of learning: to remove this, ſeveral authors have taken oc- 
caſion to propoſe plans of characters that ſhould be univerſal, and 
which each people ſhould read in its own language. The character 
here is to be real, not nominal: to expreſs things, and notions ; 
not, as the common ones, letters, or ſounds: yet to be mute, like 
letters, and arbitrary; not emblematical, like hieroglyphics. 
Thus, every one ſhould retain their own language, yet every one 
underſtand that of each other, without learning it ; only by ſee- 
ing a real or univerſal character, which ſhould ſignify the ſame 
things to all people; by what ſounds ſoever each expreſs it in his 
particular idiom. For inſtance, by ſeeing the character deſtined 
to ſignify to drink, an Engliſhman ſhould read to drink; a French- 
man boire; a Latin bibere; a Greek Tie; a Jew MDW; a 
German tr:incken; and ſo of the reſt: in the ſame manner as 
ſeeing a horſe, each people expreſſes it after their own manner; 
butall mean the ſame animal. 
This real character is no chimera ; the Chineſe and Japoneſe 
have already ſomething like it. They have a common character 
which each of thoſe nations underſtand alike in their ſeveral lan- 
guages ; though they pronounce them with ſuch different ſounds, 
that they do not underſtand a tittle of one another in ſpeaking. 
The firſt, and moſt conſiderable attempts for a real character, 
or philoſophical language in Europe, are thoſe of biſhop Wilkins, 


and Dalgarme: but theſe, with how much art ſoever they were 


contrived, have yet proved ineffetual. 

M. Leibnitz had ſome thoughts the ſame way; he thinks thoſe 
great men did not hit the right method. It was probable, indeed, 
that by their means, people, who do not underſtand one another, 
might eaſily have a commerce together ; but they have not hit 
on true, real characters. 

According to him, the characters ſhould reſemble thoſe uſed in 
algebra; which, in effect, are very ſimple, yet very expreſſive; 


without any thing ſuperfluous or equivocal; and contain all the 
varicties required. 


The real character of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt applauſe : Dr. 


Hook recommends it on his own knowledge and experience, as 
a molt excellent ſcheme ; and to engage the world to the ſtudy 
thereof, publiſhes ſome fine inventions of his own therein. 
M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration an alphabet e 
human thoughts ; in order to a new philoſophical language, on his 
own ſcheme ; but his death prevented its being brought to matu- 
rity. | 
M. Lodwic, in the Philoſophical Tranſa#ions, gives us a plan of 
an univerſal alphabet, or character of another kind: this was 
to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds, or 
letters, as are uſed in any language ; by means whereof, peo- 
ple ſhould be enabled to pronounce truly and readily any lan- 
age; to deſcribe the pronunciation of any language that ſhall 
pronounced in their hearing; ſo, as others accuſtomed to this 
Janguage, though they had never heard the language pronounced, 
ſhall at firſt be able truly to pronounce it: and, laſtly, this cha- 
rater to ſerve as a ſtandard to perpetuate the ſounds of any lan- 


guage. 
495 


derable ones both in the uſe and pronunciation. From the time 


Numeral CHARACTERS, are thoſe uſed to expres numbers * 
Numeral characters are either letters; or fgures, other w 


In the Journal Literaire, an. 17 20, we have a very ingen ch 
project for an univerſal charaZer : the author, after obyiati 
the objections that might be made againſt the feaſibleneſʒ of 6 
ſchemes in the general, propoſes his own: his charager; Ol 
be the common Arabic, or numeral figures. The combinat; , 
p . n. long 
of theſe nine are ſufficient to expreſs diſtinctly an incredibl 
quantity of numbers, much more than we ſhall necd term, l 
ſignify our actions, goods, evils, duties, paſſions, Ec. Thes 
all the trouble of framing and learning any new charagy l 
once ſaved : the Arabic figures having already all the univerſ, 
required, / 
The advantages are immenſe : for 1, We have here 2 fable 
faithful interpreter; never to be corrupted or changed, as the gn. 
pular languages continually are. 2% Whereas the diffcult of 
pronouncing a foreign language, is ſuch as uſually gives the lex. 
er the greateſt trouble, and there are even ſome ſounds which fo. 
reigners never attain to; in the character here propoſed this (x. 
ficulty has no place: every nation is to pronounce them accor. 
ing to the particular pronunciation that already obtains amon 
them. All the difficulty is, the accuſtoming the pen and thee e 
to affix certain notions to characters that do not, at firſt ſighy 
exhibit them. But this trouble is no more than we find in the 
ſtudy of any language whatever. | | 
The infletions of words, are here to be expreſſed by the con. 
mon letters: for inſtance, the ſame character ſhall expreſ 2 fil, 
or a colt, a horſe, or a mare, an old horſe, or an old mars, 
accompanied with this or that diſtinctive letter, which ſhall ſhey 
the ſex, youth, maturity, or old age: a letter alſo to expreß the 
bigneſs or ſize of things; thus, v. g. a man with this or that let. 
ter, to ſignify a great man, or a little man, &c. 
The uſe of theſe letters belongs to the grammar, which once 
well underſtood would abridge the vocabulary exceedingly, An 
advantage of this grammar, is, that it would have only one de- 
clenſion, and one conjugation: thoſe numerous anomalies of 
grammarians are exceeding troubleſome, and ariſe hence, that 
the common languages are governed by the populace, who never 
reaſon on what is beſt: but in the character here propoſed, men 
of ſenſe having the introduction of it, would have a new ground, 
whereon to build regularly. 
But the difficulty is not in inventing the moſt ſimple, eaſy and 
commodious character, but in engaging the ſeveral nations to uſe 
it; there being nothing they agree leſs in, than the underſtan.- 
ing and purſuing their common intereſt. 
Literal characters, again, may be divided with reſpect to the ma- 
tions among whom they have been invented and ufd; into 
Greek Characters, Roman Characters, Hebrew Characters, &c. 
The character now ordinarily uſed throughout Europe, is the 
Latin Character of the antients. 
The Latin charaZter was formed from the Greek, and that from 
the Phoenician, which Cadmus brought into Greece. 
The Phœnician character, was the ſame with that of the an- 
tient Hebrew, which ſubſiſted to the time of the Baby loniſ cap- 
tivity; after which they uſed that of the Aſſyrians, which is the 
ſquare Hebrew, now in uſe; the antient being only found on 
ſome Hebrew medals, commonly called Samaritan medals, & 
SAMARITAN. = 
Poſtellus, and others ſhew, that beſide the Phoenician, the Chal 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic characters were likewiſe formed from 
the antient Hebrew. See HEBREW, &c. 
The French were the firſt who, with the latin office of St. Gre- 
gory, admitted the Latin characters. In a provincial ſynod, heid 
in 1091, at Leon in Spain, the uſe of the Gothic charad - 
vented by Ulfilas, was aboliſhed, and the Latin ones eſtabliſhed, 
Sce GOTHIC, ; 
Medaliſts obſerve, that the Greek character, conſiſting only of 
majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uniformity on all medals a 
low as the times of Gallienus; there being no alteration ar 
in the turn of the character, notwithſtanding the many con 


of Gallienus, it appears ſomewhat weaker and rounder: 2 
the time of Conſtantine to Michael, the ſpace of five hu ys 
years, we find only Latin characters; and after Michael, 

Greek characters re-commence ; but from that time they on 
to alter with the language, which was then a mixture of UI 
and Latin. See GREEK. _ TOES | : 
The Latin medals preſerve both their character and language, 1 
low as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire to Conſtantin” 
Towards the time of Decius the character began to alter, vi * 
loſe of its roundneſs and beauty: ſome time after it . l 
ſelf, and ſubſiſted tolerably till the time of Juſtin; mu K * 
into the laſt barbarity mentioned, under Michael; thous A ant 
terwards grew worſe, and degenerated into the Gothic: = 
the rounder and better formed the character, the greater pro 

it has to antiquity. See MEDAL, 


Digits.—The kinds now chiefly in uſe, are the Wn x 
the Roman : to which may be added the Greek, and 22 rue 
led the French character; as alſo the letters of 

which have been made uſe of to exprels numbers. 


Common character is that ordinarily called the Arabic 905 ſupp?” | 
ſed to have been invented by the Arab aſtronomers; bras 
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ves call it the Indian Characler; as if they had bor- 


CHA 


rious arrangement whereof, are compoſed forms ; whence im- 


. eſſions are taken, b | | 
en : the people of India. | | Pr » by means of a preſs, on f. See 8 
a wat feel are ten, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8, 9,0; the ur; and PRINTING, OE LET 
f luc ay her. See CIPHER *© . | Tor the method of caſting theſe Characters, ſee Letter- FCouxp 
uch & called Cp ; Caa * ERV. 
0 la 7 Obaracter is uſed almoſt throughout Europe, and RACTER® is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the arts, for a ſymbol 
ations The n almoſt all occaſions; in commerce, in meaſuring, in a-] contrived for the more conciſe, immediate, and artful con- 
edible that ie calculations, Cc. 2 e of the knowledge of things. See ABBREVIATkr 
ms to {tron Character conſiſts of the majuſcule letters of the Roman ACHYGRAPHY, Nors, &c. 9 
bus Roman ” whence probably its name : or, perhaps, from its be- In this ſenſe of the word, Paulus Diaconus refers the invention 
* abu by the ancient Romans on their coins, and in the inſcrip- * 3 to Ennius ; who, he ſays, contrived the firſt eleven 
ral ingub their publick monuments erected in honour of their | — at 2 > were many more added by Tyro, Cicero's 
P. and reat men; on their ſepulchres, &c. of 8 y Fhilargyrus, Fannius, and Aquila, freedmen 
$ f 4 
ſible de numeral letters Fe _— _— Roman Charadter are in Laſtly, L. Annzus Seneca made a collection of them, reduced 
he po- amber ſeven, Vz. I, V, X, L, C, D. M. them into order, and increaſed their number to five thouſand 
ty of The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C a hundred, D five Tyro's notes may be ſeen at the end of Gruter's inſcriptions. _ 
learn ired, and Ma thouſand. : Valerius Probus, a grammarian, in the time of Nero, laboured 
ich fo. hun [ repeated twice, makes two, IT; thrice, three, III; four to good purpoſe in explaining the notes of the ancients. P. Dia- 
ts d. be fled thus IV, I before V or X, taking an unit from the Muay ves Wy = an ample treatiſe of the explication of the Character. 
as n. expreſſed b each of thoſe letters. I —_ p Fa rev apr [tx the emperor Conrad I. and Goltzius 
n : 5 
im ſix, an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, two, VII; Cha : ; 
eee dee vil: dee engl ye hrs I. | heres, or Hb, ae ow cel aft in he re 
fight, ble to the preceding remark. . ons, geometry, trigo- 
a 4 * may be made of the X before L or C, except 22 1 1 of = 1 gerd chymiſtry, mu- 
Try the diminution is by tens, not units: thus, XL ſignifies for- | CR 9 uſe 12 4 115 ref * re thall here ſubjoin, 
com- f 1XC ninety; an L followed with an X, ſixty, LX, Sc.] , , c, and d. the firſt! N 1 
10 ty, ar; ee PD or M, diminiſhes each by a hundred. 2 8 8 * 8 rit letters of the alphabet, are the ſigns or cha- 
are, x ** the letter D, which expreſſes five hundred, that number ters, are the ee 7. neee, 10 « fn * 
| ſheyw ay alſo be expreſſed by an [ before a C inverted, thus ID; and] N Equal quantities are ee b > © * QUANTITY. 
eb the rn in lieu of the M, which ſignifies a thouſand, is ſome- m, * |, t, Kc. are charadters of i x4 e lame character. 
ut let _ ed an I between two C's, the one erect, the other in- | of a ad eee ; h ee e ee eee Lord - 
__ ins, CID :* agreeable to this, ſix hundred may be ex- * 3 us, x", y, 25 &c. denote indeterminate 
1 once ht) IDC; and ſeven hundred, OCC, &c. Seer a 5 * kinds; mx, un 72, different multiples, or 
An . The addition of C and 5 88 or after, ON 200 by tens, wp either e 1 0k hf 
de- . CCID9, 10000, CCCIDDD, 190000, We. | N S. | 
les o Thaw e common way of notation, formerly uſed by the Ro- 5 _ lign of real exiſtence, and is called the affrmative or 
, tha tans; who alſo expreſſed any number of thouſands by a line Lax — bas gays the 3 1 it is prefixed, to 
; | | 2 ive nature. 
— daun over any numeral leis than a thouſand ; e. g. V 5000, | It is alſo the fign of addition, and is read plas, ol „urs; 
- — 232 9 — 8 » and is read plus, or more ; thus 9 +3, 
1 N 60000, fo likewiſe M is 1, ooo, ooo; MM is 2, ooo, ooo, yy 2 3; org 2 3: oo is, nine added to 3, or the 
round, Ge. n 1 : um of 9 and 3, equal to 12. See ADDITION, 
17 and Beſides which, (I.) certain liberties or variations have been admit- | —Betore a ſingle quantity, is the ſign of negation, or negative 
y it leaſt in ſome modern writers; e. g. IIX, 8; IICIX, 89. exiſtence ; ſhewing the quantity to which it i 
| ted, a z g the q y to which it is prefixed to be leſs 
8 (al.) And certain characters have been uſed, which ſeem to have] than nothing. See NREGATIVE. 
1 been derived from the letters; e. g. M, by which they expreſs | Between quantities, it is alſo the ſign of ſubtraction, and is read 
h (Mille) 1000, was turned into CXO, or CD; half of which minus, or 4%; thus 14—2, is read, 14 minus, or abating, 2; 
| 2 viz, 10, ſtood for 500. (III.) And for the eaſier writing of that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has been ſubtracted, viz. 
Th theſ: characters, 1. 10 ſeems to have been altered into D; 2. 12. See SUBTRACTION, 
* ho 100 into N. or V; (3.) CID into S or AR: whence GAL Ds the ſign of equality : thus, 9 4-3=14—2 ; ſignifies, ꝙ plus 
10000, (gh 20000. V. X. | Fus * . < — 
at from Greet Nunerals. TheGreeks had three ways ofexpreſſing numbers, | of 5 . aczer was firſt introduced by Harriot: Des Cartes in lieu 
Grote: dener Accord to it uſes V. Before Harriot there was no ſign of equality at all. 
(J) The moſt ſimple was, for every ſingle letter, according t W and £ h þ 
the an- its place in the alphabet, to denote a number from & I, to @ 24; for be * 2 ts =, nur ys uſe the ſame charatter, = 
ſh cap- in which manner the books of Homer's Ilias are diſtinguiſhed, ? 5 in ? FARUly.0 on Fa yen the terms to be in a geo- 
h is the (I.) Another way was by dividing the alphabet into (1) 8 u- * 550 Saga dn! Wann molt authors expreſs thus : : 
AY yo. nits*: @ 1, f 2, Sc. (a.) 8 Tens e: 1 10, x 20, Se, (3.) x 1s the ſign of multiplication, denoting the quantities on either 


l. Le 


8 hundreds *: 100, 200, &c. N. B. thouſands they ex- 
preſſed by a point or accent under a letter, e. g. 4 1000, C 2000, 


e. (III.) A third way was by fix capital Ne thus, 


ſide to be multiplied into one another: thus 4 x 6, is read 4 
multiplied by 6; or the factum, or product of 4 and 6==24; 
or the rectangle between 4 and 6. 

Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the ſign is omitted, and the 


II for wi] 1, III 5, A Le 10, H[Hixgny] 100, x two quantities put together: thus, bd expreſſes the product of 
2 [14] 1000, M [vere] 10000 : and when the letter IT encloſed | the two numbers denoted by h and 4, which ſuppoſe 2 and 4, the 
3 * any of theſe, except I, it ſhewed the encloſed letter to be five | product whereof is 8, ſignified by 5 d. | 
5 1. times its own value, as A 50, ful 500, [X| 5000, {M| 30. | Wolfius and others, make the ſign of multiplication a dot (.) be- 
bill N B. 6, go, 900, are expreſſed by Characters. tween the two factors: thus 6.2 ſignifies, the product of 6 and 


Hebrew Numerals. The Hebrew alphabet was divided into ꝙ U- 


2 212. See MULTIPLICATION. 


F nits N 7, J 2, &c. — 9 Tens: 1 10, 9 20, Cc. —9 Hundreds: Where one or both the factors are compounded of ſeveral let- 
ay 1 d 100, 4 200, TY J 500, 2 600, F 700, . 803. 1 900 ders, they are diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them: thus, 
| found Thouſands (1. ) were ſometimes expreſſed by the units prefixt to] the factum of a+b—< into d, is wrote 4X Q.. 

coll. hundreds, as, - Id 1534, Cc. and even to tens, as, Y Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others, 
he time 1070, Cc. (2.) But generally by the word mx. 1050; to avoid the perplexity of lines, in lieu thereof diſtinguiſh the 
r: from | | „ compound factors, by including them in a parentheſis, thus 
hundrel CHAIN 2000 ; EDDY, with the other numerals prefixt, | (a4+b—)d. 
ael, the ; 8 | — Is the character of diviſion : thus, ab denotes the quantity 


y begin 
15 | 


age, 8 | 


tinople. 


to ſignify the number of thouſands: e. g. IDX 2 3000, Sc. 


French character, ſo called, becauſe invented and chiefly uſed 
by the French, is more uſually denoted, character of accompt, 


or finance, 


lt conſiſts of ſix figures; part taken from the letters of the uſual 


a to be divided by b. | 
Indeed, ordinarily in algebra, the quotient is expreſſed fraction- 


wiſe ; thus, ; denotes the quotient of @ divided by 5. 


Wolfius, &c. make the ſign of diviſion (:) thus, 8: 4 denotes the 
: 2 current hand, and partly invented by the contriver; the ſix cha- er of 8 divided by a2. | | 
1 90 raters are j, b, x, L, C, 1. The j conſonant ſtanding for one, | either the diviſor or dividend, or both, be compoſed of ſeveral 
51 if. 8 2 the A for ten, oy L oe 1 the C for an hun- letters; v. g. a+6, Wer by c; inſtead of writing the quotient 
Y) an laſt character ꝙ for a thouſand. | «ett. ho ON : 
1 bas character pany 2 imitation of the Roman 3 acer; 3 fraction wiſe thus 5 Wolfius, St. include the compound 
eis in moſt reſpeCts the ſame, particularly in what relates rantities 1 a | b): c. IVISION. 
. | » 8 INS of certain letters, which placed before or af- | 2 ** juries 2m. 3 ſquare of 
K called | n ny * 8 ** _ pies bas theſe] any quantity by multiplying it by itſelf, See InY0LUTION. 
on, and only * N . in * ˖ pron = units Occur — A uu The charadter of evalutian, or. of extracting ihe roots out of 
ther cal ing numbers 22 hundred 5 cas „ end the follow-J the ſeveral powers; the reverſe of G. See EroLUTION. 
Iphabet Ie nn OL thus, jjjj*** ninety; | — js the ſign of majority, or of the exceſs of one quantity beyond 
4 ks las ll. 12 5 , Kc. ; another: ſome uſe this C, or this). | ; 
| ſuppo- compts 14 * Na ed wes the chambers ef accompts, in the ac-| . 7. the ſign of minority : theſe two characters were firſt intro- 
ugh the on ori by renters . en 
Abs in the management of the revenue. Other. authors uſe others; ſome this, ; but the generality 


HAR W or 
Vn! 1 printing denote the letters or types, by the va-| none at all, 


2Q 
| | | 


The 


\ 


commended in the Miſcellanea Beroli- 


tn The ſign of Similitude, 
Wolfius, and others; though the 


nenſia, and uſed by Leibnitz, 0 
generality of authors uſe none. See SIMILITUDE, | 

The fame Character is uſed in other authors for the difference 
between two quantities, while it is yet unknown which is the 
greater. See DIFFERENCE. 
Is the character of Radicality, and ſhews that the root of the 
quantity, to which it is prefixed, is extracted, or to be extract- 
ed: thus % 25, or / 25, denotes the ſquare root of 25, vi. 
5. and 3/ 25, the cube root of 25. See RooT. a 
This charter ſometimes affects ſeveral quantities diſtinguiſhed 
by a line drawn over them, thus / 6+, denotes the ſum of 
the ſquare roots of / and d. , 
Wolfius, Sc. in lieu hereof, include the roots compoſed of ſe- 
veral quantities in a parentheſis, adding its index: thus (a +6-c)? 


denotes the ſquare of a Ke, ordinarily written a e. 
: Is the character of arithmetical proportion disjunct; thus 7. 3: 
13.9. intimates three to be exceeded by 7, as much as 9 by 13: 
viz. by 4. See PROGRESSION. | 
: This is the character of identity of ratio, and geometrical pro- 
portion disjunct; thus, 8: 4:: 30: 15. expreſſes the ratio of 30 to 
155 to be the ſame with that of 8 to 43 or that the four terms are in 
geometrical proportion, vr. 8 to 4 as 30 to 15. See PROPORTION. 
Wolfius, in lieu hereof, uſes the character of equality ; which 
he prefers to the former, as more ſcientifical and expreſſive, 
The charaFer of geometrical proportion continued, imply- 
ing the ratio to be carried on without interruption : thus, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32,are in the ſame uninterrupted proportion. 
CHARACTERS in Geometry and Trigonometry. 
|| Is the character of paralleliſm ; implying two lines or planes 
to be equi- diſtant from each other. See PARALLEL, 


A Character of a triangle. See TRIANGLE, And the 
U A ſquare. Equality of ſides. _ _—_ all their octaves, above and below though not mark. | 
[]= A rectangle, £4 An angle. Wh oo ke e 3 

© A cirds. L. A right angle. en the charadter is prefixed to any particular note, it ſhew, | 


Equality of angles. L A perpendicular, 
A degree; thus, 75 implies 75 degrees. 
A minute, or prime; thus, 50 implies 50“ minutes. 
e, Sc. The characters of ſeconds, thirds, fourths, &c. of a 
degree : thus, 5”, 6”, 18% 20%, denotes 5 ſeconds, 6 thirds, | 
18 fourths, and 20 fifths. 
Note, the ſame characters are ſometimes uſed, where the pro- 
greſnion is by tens; as it is here by ſixties. See DECIMAL, 
SEXAGESIMAL, Oc. 
CHARACTERS w/ed in the arithmetic of Infinites. 
The character of an infiniteſimal, or fluxion : thus, &, 5, 
Kc. expreſs the fluxions, or differentials of the variable quanti- 
tics x and y; two, three, or more dots, denote ſecond, third, 
or higher fluxions. 
This method of denoting the fluxions, we owe to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton,. the inventor of fluxions: it is adhered to by the Engliſh ; 
but foreigners generally follow M. Leibnitz, and in lieu of a dot 
prefix the letter 4 to the variable quantity; on pretence of a- 
voiding the confuſion ariſing from the multiplication of dots, in 
the differencing of differentials. See FLUXIONS. 
d The charafer of a differential of a variable quantity; thus, 
d x is the differential of x ; 4 y the differential of 7. 
The character was firſt introduced by M. Leibnitz; and is fol- 
lowed by all but the Engliſh, who, after Sir Iſaac Newton, ex- 
preſs the differential by a dot over the quantity. See CALCULUs 
Differentials. 7 | 
CHARACTERS zued in aſtronomy. 


5 Charadter of Saturn. IL Charadter of Gemini. 


Y Jupiter. S Cancer. 
S Mars. SV Leo. 
8 Venus. e Virgo: 
» Mercury. Libra. 
O The ſun. M Scorpio. 

(The moon, 2 Sagittarius, 

ch The earth. vp Capricornus. 
CAR. x2 Aquarius, 
Taurus. X Piſces. 

CHARACTERS of the aſpecis, &c. 
S Conjunction. J Quartile, Vc Quincunx. 
SS Semiſextile. T d Tridecile. S Oppoſition. 
R Sextile . 1 Fin S Scorpion's head. 
Q Quintile. Bq Biquintile. Q Scorpion's tail. 


CHARACTERS of time. 


CHARACTERS wed in mufick. 


2K Character of a ſharp Note: this character at the 
of a line, or ſpace, denotes all the notes in that line o 
be taken a ſemitone higher than in the natural ſeries 


CHARACTERS of time. 


CCD 


of 


CHA 


Charatters of the muſical notes, with their proportian 


A Large 8. 


O Semibreve. 


9 Minim 

F Crochet 

l Duaver 

f, or 2 Semquaver 

[7 or 2 Bogens; 715 


4 


—1 


beginning 


I ſpace, to 


that note alone to be a ſemitone higher than 1 | 
| 8 it would be with- 
out ſuch character. 275 


Chara#er of a flat Nite : this character at the beginning 


of a line, or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes in that line, or ſpace 
are to be taken a ſemitone lower than in the natural ſeries: 12 
fecting, in like manner, all the Octaves, both above and below 
See FLAT, | 
When prefixed to any note, it ſhews that note alone to be 2 ſe- 
mitone lower than it would otherwiſe be. 


Character of a natural note. Where, in a line or ſeries of 


artificial notes, marked at the beginning for Se ſharps or flats, 


the natural note happens to be ired, it 1 
rue ppe requir „it is —_— by this 


2 Character of Treble C lef. 
= Mean Clef. 
9 Ba/ C. 


| duple time; ſignifying 
Bs meaſure of two crochets to be equal to two notes, whereot 
ur make a ſemibreve. | 


2, or 3, or 5; Characters of common, or 


Characters that diſtinguiſh the movements in com- 


mon time: the firſt im 
very quick. 

7, 5 Þ Þ 373 Characters of the ſample triple time; whole | 
meaſure is equal either to three ſemibreves, or to three minim5 
Sc. See TRIPLE. e 

I» or 4, or ; Characters of mixed triple time; Where the mea- 
ſure is equal to ſix crotchets, or fix quavers, S. 

27 * F, Or 2 or 2, or 23 Characters of compound triple _ 
» Or xv, Or 2; or , or; Charatters of the fourth ſpeces 
triple time; called, the meaſure of twelve times, | 


plying flow ; the ſecond brisk; the third } 


TEES 


A. M. (ante meridiem) or M. morning. Ft -- . 
O. or N. noon. LT 
P. M. (pot meridiem) or A. afternoon, W Gy | 8H ey . 7 
| | Reſts or Pauſes of Time. | N. T8 8. wo Jv, By. 
C1 | n 3 
== — —_ LI - 22 1 | - | 
CREE MEE = 122 ALL 
FFT ; 
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CHARACTI 


Authors à 
cal charac 
R Recipe 


4 an 


CHARACT 
ons. 

Para 

E. Ex 

8. P. C 

que | 

Cuhak ac 


CHA 


1 in Medicine, Pharmacy, and C hymiftry. | 
1 8 redundant; and even fanciful in pharmaceuti- 
— gers: the moſt uſual are theſe that follow, 


; Sulphur. 
E. g . 
k rs ot of each alike. 3 Spirit of wine. 
6 5 3 S or 8, Vo R, ſpirit of wine 
nti . X rectified 
Aqua ſortis. T RG 
ee mariæ. © Tartar. 


Calx viva. 
Caput mortuum. 


W A pound, or a pint, 
3 An ounce. 


Copper. 3 A drachm. 
8 — ſalt. 3 A ſcruple. 
C Piſtil. gr. Grains. 
© Gold. ſis. Half of any thing. 


Harts-horn. ; 
800 Harts- horn calcined. 


F Iron. 
aan, Amalgamate. 
// Stratum ſuper ſtratum. 


1 Jupiter, tin. 


Cong. Congius, A gallon. 
Cochl. Cochleare, a ſpoonful. 
M. Manipulus, A handful. 
P. A pugil. 

P. E. Equal quantities. 

S. A. According to art. 


h Lead. q. ſ. A ſufficient quantity. 
Mercury. q. pl. Quantum placet, as much 
Sublimate. as you pleaſe. 
a 85 2 P. Pulvis patrum, the Jeſu- 
— Precipitate. it's bark. 
Nitre. 
X Sa armoniac. 
S Vitriol. 


CHARACTERS among the ancient Lawyers, and in ancient Inſcripti- 
C Parography. Scto. Senatuſconſulto. 
Fog Direſtis. P. P. Pater Patriæ. 
E. Extra. C. Code. 
8. P. Q. R. Senatus Populuſ- CC. Con ſules. 
que Romanus. T. Titulus, &c. 
CuakacT HRS on Tomb-ftones. _ 
8. V. Site Viator, Stay traveller. 
M. S. Memnvrie Sacrum, Sacred to memory, 
D. M. Dis Manibus. 
IIS. fe 115. uh 
XP. A character found on antient monuments, about the mean- 
ing whereof authors are not agreed, Sce CATACOMB, 
Cuakacr ERS Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. 
„Character of a Comme. Emphaſis, or accent. 
; Semicolon. » - Breve. 
: Cohn. VDiahhſis. 
. Perud, Caret, and Circumflex. 
| Exclamation. „Auot ation. 
? Interregation. + and * References. 
() Parenthefts. Section, or diviſion. 
= Hyphen. Paragraph. 
Apuſtropbe. 
L. L. D. Doctor of Laws, or, of the Civil and Cannon Lato. 
8.8. T. D. Sacro-Sanctæ Theolggiæ Doctor, 1. e. Doctor in Divi- 
nity, 
M. D. Doctor in Phyfic. 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, Miniſter of the word. 
A. M. Artium Magiſter, Maſter of arts. 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, Batchelor of arts. 
F. R. S. Fellno of the Royal Society. 


CHaracTers in Commerce. 


Do Ditto, the fame. V. DiTTo. Pound weight. 
No Numero, or number. . or 2 hundred weight, or 
P Nis, or page. 112 pound. 


R® Rec. i | qe Quarters, 
V Verſa. - folio. Per, or By.—As d ann 
1 nale, or 1b Pounds ſter- 7 f 5 4 
ing. hundred, c. 
5 Shillings, Boas Rixdollar, 
Pence D 3 N « Ducat. | i | 
, 7 Or en1icrs P. 8. Poſtſcript, &c. | 
or characters in printing, ſee Cox REC Tx. 


of qualities, reſulting from ſeveral particular marks, which di- 
inguiſh a thing from any other, ſo as it may be known thereby. 
e Manner, Ce. 8 
hus, we ſay, The character of Achilles; generoſity and great- 

nels of mind was the character of the Romans; Cicero had a 

character of politeneſs, which is wanting in Demoſthenes; eve- 

N paffion has its peculiar character. . g 


are ſtill extant; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar Morum ; Paſchal, 

C parateres Virtutum & Vitiorum; M. de la Chambre in his 
aracters of the Paſſions ; and de la Bruyere, in his Characters 

N. Manners of the Age. | | . 

Ty 1 in poetry, eſpecially the epopea and drama, is the re- 
3 , the manners, or that which each perſon has peculiar and 
WS ar in his manners, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from others. 

ANNERS, | Aire n | 


by the year, —FP cent. in 10 


HARACTER is alſo uſed for a certain manner, air, or aſſemblage] 


e writers of characters are Theophraſtus, whoſe fragments | 


1 | 


——  —  ———  ——— — —— 
—— ů er OO 


The poetical character, Boſſu obſerves, 
tue or quality in particular ; but a compoſition of ſeveral, mix- 
ed, and combined in various degrees, according to the occaſions 
of the fable, and the unity of the action. All the ſimple quali- 
ties that enter this compound, muſt not have the ſame rank, 
nor be equal to each other : ſince, in that caſe, one prevailing 
on one occaſion, and another on another, the character will ap- 
pear changeable: and the poem, as well as the hero, animated 
with ſeveral ſouls. . 

There muſt, therefore, be one to reign over all the reſt ; and 
this muſt be found in every part: juſt as the ſame hero, in ſeve- 
ral paintings, ſhould have the ſame lines and features, how dif- 
ferent ſoever his poſtures and paſſions may be. Sce HeRo, 

This firſt quality, in Homer's Achilles, is wrath ; in Ulyſſes, 
difimulation; and in Virgils Aineas, mildneſs: each of which 
may, by way of eminence, be called the character of thoſe he- 
oes, 

Theſe are never to go alone, but always to be accompanied with 
others, to give them the greater luſtre; either by hiding their 
defects, as in Achilles, whoſe anger is palliated by a world of 
courage: or by making them center in ſome folid virtue, as in 
Ulyiles, whoſe diſſimulation makes a part of his prudence; and 


Eneas, whoſe mildneſs is chiefly employed in a ſubmiſſion to the 
will of the gods. 


is not properly any vir- 


| Thee ſecondary qualities of courage, prudence, and ſubmiſſion, 


make the goodneſs of the characters of thoſe heroes, and even 
of the poems. | 
Boſſu adds, that the quality of courage muſt always have a ſhare 
in the character of a hero, to ſerve as a ſupport to the reſt: the 
heroic character, therefore, he makes a compound of three 
kinds of qualities. Thoſe of the firſt kind are neceſſary and ei- 
ſential to the fable; thoſe of the ſecond are the ſupplements, or 
embelliſhments of the firſt; and courage, which ſuſtains the 
other two, make the third. 
The firſt, which is the chief, to be ſome univerſal quality, to have 
place on all occaſions, and to diſtinguiſh the hero wherever he is 
found. 
For the unity of character, we have Horace's expreſs command, 
Sit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. Boſſu adds, that the cha- 
racter is not leſs the ſoul of the hero and the whole action, than 
the fable is of the poem ; and of conſequence the unity muſt be 
as exact in the one as the other: which accordingly we find ob- 
ſerved both by Homer and Virgil. 
The unity of character is ſomewhat different from that of the 
manners: in the latter, the unity or equality conſiſts in not giv- 
ing contrary ſentiments to the fame perſon ; which is not ſuffici- 
ent to the unity of character; but to this muſt be added, that the 
ſame ſpirit muſt always appear on all occaſions, whether contra- 
ry or otherwiſe: thus, Æneas, ſhewing a deal of goodneſs in 
the firſt part of the poem, and a world of valour in the fecond, 
but without diſcovering any of his former piety and gentleneſs ; 
there had been no offence againſt the evenneſs of the manners, 
but to the unity of the character there had. | 
So that beſides the qualities which have their particular place on 
different occaſions, there muſt be one to have place throughout, 
and to reign over all the others. Without this there is no cha- 
racter: as would be the caſe, ſhould a poet give his hero the piety 
of Eneas, and the courage of Achilles, without conſidering the 
ſeverity of the one, and the mildneſs of the other. | 
A hero, it is true, may be made, as brave as Achilles, as mild or 
pious as Eneas, and, if one will, as prudent as Ulyſſes ; but it 
would be à mere chimera to imagine a hero with the particular 
courage of Achilles, the piety of Æncus, and the prudence of 
Ulyſſes at the ſame time. See UniTyY. | 
The unity of character is not only to be kept in the hero, and 
the ſeveral other perſons of the piece; but alſo in that of the 
poem it ſelf: that is, all the chara#ers, how oppoſite ſocver, 
muſt center and re-unite in that of the hero; and be fo ſwayed 
by it, as that this alone may ſeem to govern throughout the 
whole. Thus Homer makes wrath. prevail throughout the 
whole Tliad; and artifice and diſſimulation throughout the 
Odyſſee: the hero's character is perceived every where, has its 
full ſwing, and is favoured by the ſimilitude of the charaders 
of ſome of the other perfons. Virgil had a great difficulty to 
grapple with to preſerve this unity; in regard of the direct op- 
fition between the humours of his hero, and thoſe of ſome 
other of his perſons, as Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, &c. 'He 
therefore takes care not to carry thoſe oppolite characters to 
their full length, but moderates and reſtrains them: and as that 
moderation could not flow naturally from the perſons themſelves; 
it is produced either by ſome paſſion, as in Dido, or ſome depen- 
dance, as in Turnus and Mezentius. To this artifice he adds 
epiſodes, accommodated to the general chardcber, by which he 
interrupts the particular actions which require an oppoſite cha- 
rater. 


Claudian's conduct, in this reſpect, is unpardonable; from the 


horrible characters of Pluto and the furies, with all the terrors 
of hell, he paſſes to the gaiety and pleaſures of the graces, gilded 
palaces, flowery fields, Sc. He has as many different prevail- 
ing characters in his three books, as Homer and Virgil in their 
ſixty. See Epic, &c, 8 


CHA | 


CHARACTER is alſo uſed for certain viſible qualities, which claim 

reſpect or reverence to thoſe veſted therewith, _ 
The majeſty of kings gives them a character, which procures re- 
ſpect from the people. A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain his character by 
learning and ſolid piety, rather than by worldly luſtre, &c. The 
law of nations ſecures the character of an embaſſador from all 
inſults, 

CHARACTER is alſo uſed among divines, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Romiſh church, for an indelible mark, or impreſſion, which cer- 
tain ſacraments are ſuppoſed to leave behind them in thoſe who 
receive them. See SACRAMENT, 

The facraments that leave this character, are incapable of be- 
ing repeated. The character is generally ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
thing phyſical, PLS 

It is the ſacraments of baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination, 
which leave ſuch indelible character. See INDELIBLE. 

CHARACTER of a Plant. See GExus, CHARACTERISTIC, Ce. 

CHARACTEKISTIC, in the general, is that which characteriſes 
a thing, or perſon, i. c. conſtitutes its character, whereby it is 
diſtinguiſhed, See CHARACTER. e 

CHARACTERISTIC, is peculiarly uſed in Grammar, for the princi- 
pal letter of a word; which is preſerved in moſt of its tenſes and 
moods, its derivatives and compounds. 

The characteriſtic frequently ſhews its etymology ; and ought 
conſtantly to be retained in its orthography z ſuch is the letter v 
in courſe, fort, &c. 

The characteriſtics are of great uſe in the Greek grammar, eſ- 
pecially in the formation of the tenſes; as being the lame, in 
the ſame tenſes of all verbs of the fame conjugation, excepting 
in the preſent tenſe, which has ſeveral characteriſtics; and the 
future, the Aoriſtus primus, the preterperfect, and the pluſquam 
perfect tenſe of the fourth conjugation, which have two chara- 
teriſtics. See TENSE, VERB, Moon, Oc. 

CHARACTERISTIC of @ Legarithm, is its index, or exponent. See 
Intex, LoGarITHM, c. 

CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a Curve, in the higher geometry, 
is a rectilinear right-angled triangle, whoſe hypotheneuſe makes 
a part of the curve, not ſenſibly different from a right line. It 


is ſo called, becauſe curve lines are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed here- | 


by. Sce CURVE. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſemiordinate p m, (Tab. Analy/s, fig. 7.) in- 
finitely near another PM; then will Pp be the differential of the 
abſciſſe: and letting fall a perpendicular, MR =Pp, Rm will 
be the differential of the ſemi-ordinate; Draw, therefore, a tan- 
gent TM; and the infinitely ſmall arch Mm, will not differ from 
a right line: conſequently MMR is a rectilinear right-angled tri- 
angle; and conſtitutes the characteriſtic triangle of that curve. 
See TRIAN OLE. 
CHARAG, the tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay to the grand 
ſignior. 
It conſiſts of ten, twelve, or fifteen francs per ann. according to 
the eſtate of the party. Men begin to pay it at nine or at ſixteen 
years old; women are diſpenſed with, as alſo prieſts, rabbins, 
and religious. 
CHARCOAL, a fort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſting of wood 
half burnt; chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire, without ſmoke, 
is required; the humidity of the wood being here moſtly diſſipa- 
ted, and exhaled in the fire wherein it is prepared. See FUEL, 
and CoAL. | | 
The microſcope diſcovers a ſurprizing number of pores in char- 
coal: they are diſpoſed in order, and traverſe it length-wiſe : fo 
that there is no piece of charcoal, how long ſoever, but may be 
eaſily blown thorough, If a piece be broke pretty ſhurt,ir may 
be ſeen through with a microſcope. In a range the 18th part of 
an inch long, Dr. Hook reckoned one hundred and fifty pores; 
whence he concludes, that in a charcoal of an inch diameter, 
there are not leſs than five millions, ſeven hundred twenty-four 
thouſand pores. See PoRE. 1 
It is to this prodigious number of pores, that the blackneſs of 
charcoal is owing: for the rays of light ſtriking on the charcoal, 
are received and abſorbed in its pores, inſtead of being reflected; 
whence the body muſt of neceſſity appear black: blackneſs in a 
body being no more than a want of reflexion. 
Charcoal was antiently uſed to diſtinguiſh the bounds of eſtates 
and inheritances ; as being incorruptible, when let very deep 
within ground, In effect, it preſerves itſelf ſo long, that there 
are many pieces found entire in the antient tombs of the northern 
nations. 
M. Dodart ſays, there is charcoal made of corn, probably as old 
as the days of Cæſar: he adds, that it has kept ſo well, that the 
wheat may be till diſtinguiſhed from the rye; which he looks 
on as a proof of its incorruptibility, ; 
Met had of making CHAR COAL,—The beſt is that made of oak, cut 
into lengths of about three foot. The ground whereon the ope- 
ration is to be performed, is bared of all the turf, and other com- 
buſtible matter; and is in form circular, a ſtake being driven in 
the center. This area is filled up with wood, eight foot high, 
placed alternately lengthwiſe, and perpendicularly ; then coped 
av: top in the form of a ſugarloaf, and all inequalities filled up with 
| ſmall wood, till it lie very cloſe : the whole to be covered over 
moderately thick with turf, and other rubbiſh, 
6, | 


CHARDS, in gardening.— The chards of articho 


grow white, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſs, 
CHARDs of Beets, are white beets, covered with dry dun 


ever, being taken, that the powder be not bruiſed in i 


A moveable skreen being then ſet up againſt the wind: 

is pulled up, and fire ſet to the pile, by uring 3 
ſome charcoal and other coal fully . the vent cg 
a-top, is then covered with turf, and vent- holes mad tunnel 
the ſtuff that covers the pile, two or three foot apart 1 1 

a foot from the top. The next day a new range of oe wut, 
a foot and a half below the firſt; and thus on to the bot * Made 
ſerving that as the pile cools, and ſinks to the center 50 
continually fed with ſhort wood, that no part re 
and that if any part chars faſter than other, 


7 it muſt 
main unfire, 


the 8 ö 
are to be ſtopped up. vent- holes ther | 


A pit is thus burnt in five or ſix days: as it 

grows thinner and bluer. The heap — — Fm 
cool; which is promoted by ſtopping the vents, and fttiy;” * 
the covering by degrees, about a yard at a time; at ee 
taking off the coarſeſt part, and leaving the reſt ; that th only 
may neither cool too faſt, nor endanger the reduction © ile 
whole into aſhes. Laſtly, the coals are taken out from wha 
the bottom, by which means the whole maſs, cob adn 
ſinks down, and extinguiſhes the fire at once. whit, 
Charcoal for powder-mills, is uſually made of 5 
proceſs the ſame, but finiſhed in — 12 _ wood; th 
k 

of fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up, * —— 
top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and winter; this — 


the winter ſeaſon, when they produce large t — 
cotton ſhoot; which is the true chard, to be uſed in pottags h. 
termeſſes, c. 4 


CHARGE, in N the load of a piece; or the quantity af 


powder and ball, or ſhot, wherewith it is prepared f 
See GUNPOWDER, BULLET, Shor, Fan 7 
The rules for charging large pieces in war, are, that the x 
be firſt cleaned or ſcoured within fide; that 5 — 


of gunpowder be next driven in and rammed down; care, hoy 
„ how- 


which weakens its effect; that a little quantity of wangs.. 
or the like, be rammed over it, and that then the ball, by * 
be intruded. 

If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or trencher of green wood, ty 
be driven in before it. See TAMPION. 

The weight of gunpowder neceſſary for a charge, is commonly 


in a ſubduple proportion to that of the ball, See CANON, and 
BULLET. 


CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to any figure, or thing, bore, or 
repreſented in an eſcutcheon, or coat of arms; whether it be 2- | 
nimal, vegetable, or other matter. See Ficurs, Ecur- 


CHEON, &c. | 


Too many charges are not deemed ſo honourable as fewer, de 


CHARGED. 
Charges peculiar to the art and uſage of armory, as the ci, 


chief, pale feſſe, &c. are called proper charges; and trequently } 


ordinaries. See ORDINARY. 


Bloom reſtrains the term charges to thoſe additions, or rewards 


of honours frequently placed on. eſcutcheons; as cantons, quar- 
ters, girons, flaſques, Sc. 


CHARGE, in the manage, a ſort of unguent, made of oil, honey, 


greaſe, turpentine, and ſometimes of lees of wine, and other 


matters, apply'd externally to a horſe, &c. for the cure of ſtrains, 
bruiſes, ſwellings, &c. 


CHARGE, or rather evercharge, in painting, is an exagperated re- 


preſentation of any perſon ; wherein the likeneſs is preſerved, 
but, withal, ridiculed. 


Few painters have the genius neceſſary to ſucceed intheſe char- 


ges: The method is, to pick out and heighten ſomething already 
amiſs in the face, whether by way of defect, or redundancy: 


Thus, v. g. if nature have given a man a noſe a little larger | 


than ordinary, the painter falls in with her, and makes the noſe 
extravagantly long: or if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, in the 
painting it ſhall be a mere ſtump; and thus of the other part 


CHARGE of Lead, is thirty-ſix pigs. See Leap, &c. 
CHARGED, in heraldry. A ſhield, carrying on it ſome figure o 


impreſs, is faid to be charged therewith, 


So, alſo, when one bearing, or charge, has ſame other figure |} 


added upon it, it is properly ſaid to be charged. 


CHARIENTISMUS, in rhetoric, a figure wherein a taunting ex 


preſſion is ſoftened by a jeſt. SeeSARCasm. 


CHAR, gee CARR. | 

CHARIOT, 3 | 
CHARIS TIA,“ a family feaſt celebrated among the Romans, on 
the 11th of the calends of March; 7. e. the 19th of Februar); 


Cock. 


in honour of the goddeſs Concord. 


* The word comes from the Greek Xapie, graces fac, f. 4 
a day of reconciliation, or of reſtoring into favour, It was - 
called dies chare cognationis. Vigenere, on Livy, (calls it ne 


day of good theer. 


The chari/tza were inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh peice and amity, i 
families embroiled, or at variance in themſelves. It conſiſted in 
a great entertainment made in each family, to which no ſtran- 
gers were admitted, but only relations and kindred. * 
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£46 inſpired by the repaſt, was looked upon as a proper 
an prog” © vided minds; to which the good offices of 
9 many friends would greatly contribute. | 

vt ARISTICARY'), commendatary, or donatary, a perſon to whom 
.. given the enjoyment of the revenues of a monaſtery, hoſpital, 
dennen See CoMMEN DAM. a | ; 
The chariſticaries among the Greeks, were a kind of donataries, 
o commendataries, who enjoyed all the revenues of hoſpitals and 
monaſteries, without giving an account thereof to any perſon.— 
The original of this abuſe is referred to the Iconoclaſtæ, particu- 
hrly Conſtantine Copronymus, the ayowed enemy of the monks, 
whoſe monaſteries he gave away to ſtrangers. 

In after times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to people 
of quality, not by way of gift, to reap any temporal advantage 
from; but to repair, beautify, and patronize them. 

At length avarice crept in, and thoſe in good condition were 
given, eſpecially ſuch as were rich; and at laſt they were all 
given aways rich and poor, thoſe of men and of women; and 
that to Jaymen and marry'd men. 

M. Coutelier, in his eccleſie Grace monumenta, gives us the form 
of theſe donations : They were granted for life, ſometimes for 
two lives. See ABBOT, Oc. 

CHARITATIVE, in the canon law. A charitative aid, or ſubſi- 
&, isa moderate allowance which a council grants a biſhop up- 
on any urgent occaſion ; e. gr. when his revenues will not bear 
his expences to a council, &c, See BENEVOLENCE. 

CHARITY, one of the three grand theological virtues, conſiſting 
in the love of God, and our neighbour, See VIRTUE. 

Charity is the habit, or diſpoſition of loving God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves. It has two material ob- 
jects, therefore, as the ſchools expreſs it, viz. God and our neigh- 


bour. 

CuaRINx is alſo uſed for the effect of a moral virtue, which con- 
ſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities of others, whether with money, 
counſel, aſſiſtance, or the like. 

Cxariry Schools, are ſchools erected and maintained in various 
pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, for 
teaching poor children to read, write, and other neceſlary parts 
of education. See SCHOOL. | 
In moſt charzty ſchools, the children are likewiſe clothed and put 
out to trades, ſervices, &c. on the ſame charitable foundation. 
Charity ſchozls are but of a few years ſtanding: They were. began 
in London; and have fince ſpread throughout molt of the con- 
ſiderable towns of England and Wales. In the year 1710, the 
account of the charity ſchools in and about London ſtood thus. 
Number of ſchools 88, Of boys taught therein 2181, Of girls 


1221, Boys clothed 1863. 
Girls 1117. In all 2977 
Boys not clothed ; 
Girls 126. In all Sor. 


Mie, out of the whole, 967 boys, and 407 girls, had been put 
out apprentices, 

In London likewiſe we had a CHARITABLE Corporation for the re- 
lief of the induſtrious poor, erected under queen Anne; for ena- 
bling indigent manufacturors and traders to take up money at 


common and legal intereſt; there being a ſum of 300001, raiſed 
for that end. 


Order of CHarITY. There are ſeveral religious orders which bear | 


this title: one inſtituted by S. John de Dieu, for the aſſiſtance of 
the ſick: This inſtitute was approved of in 1520, by Leo X. 
and confirmed by Paul V. in 1617. The religious of this order 
apply themſelves wholly to the ſervice of the diſeaſed. 

Carty of the holy Virgin, is a religious order eſtabliſhed in the 
dioceſe of Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. towards the cloſe 
of the thirteenth century, approved under the rule of St. Augu- 
ſtine, by the popes Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. 

each pariſh of Paris, is a ſociety of women, who apply them- 

ſelves to find out and relieve the wants of the poor of the pariſh ; 

my this account called, Dames de la charite, and Seurs de la 
ue, N 

CHARKING, or CHARRING, the burning of waod to make 

. Charcoal, See CHARCOAL. | | 

can pit- coal charked, or chart d. See CoA l. 
de. ATAN,x or CHARLETAN, an empiric, or quack, who 
many his medicines on a publick ſtage, and draws the people a- 
wg with his buffooneries, feats of activity, &'c. See Eu- 

The word, according to Calepine, comes from the Italian cere- 
; of ceretum, a town near Spoletto in Italy, where theſe 
\mPpoltors are ſaid to have firit riſen. Menage derives it from ci- 

ch ar atano, and that from circulatarius, of circulator, a quack. 
R s-WAIN, in aftronomy, ſeven ſtars in the conſtella- 
on wie minor. See URsA Minor. | 

Che 5 mage power, or ſpell, by which, with the aſſiſtance 

things, hve © orcerers and witches are ſuppoſed to do wondrous 
5 7 ſurpaſling the powers of nature. See Madic. 

Philag,., dcomes from the Latin carmen, verſe, See CARMEN. 

Tp; GS, ligatures, &c. are kinds of charms, See PHYLAC- 
wes, LICATURE, &c. | | 

ve the hiſtory of a notable charm, wherewith great things 
ar | 4 
v0 , nn _ been done in the way of poiſoning, and 


4 


tormenting; deſcribed by a famous ſoreerer, one Braſs de Fol 
then, under ſentence of death in France, as follows, 

It conſiſts of a new earthen pan, varniſhed, not bought nor bar- 
gained for; wherein is put ſheep's blood, wool, hair of ſevers] 
beaſts, with poiſonous herbs, mixed together with a great deal 
of grimace, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, uttering certain word: 
and invoking devils. This pan is put in a ſecret place in the 
neighbourhood where the miſchief is to be done, and ſprinkled 
with vinegar, according to the effect it is to produce. The char: 
holds a certain time, and cannot be taken away, but either by 
the party that lodged it, or ſome ſuperior power which ovet- 
comes it. - 

CHARNEL, a portico, or ene de antiently near the church- yard; 
over which were diſpoſed the bones of the dead, when the fleſh 
was conſumed. 

The charnels, or charnel- houſes, are now uſually contiguous to 
the church. 

CHART, or Sea-CHAR T, a hydrographical map; or a projection 

of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for the uſe of navigation. Sec 
Mae, and PRoJtcT1on. ' 
The invention of jea-charts, Fournier refers to Henry ſon of 
John king of Portugal. They differ very conſiderably from geo- 
graphical, or land maps, which are of no uſe in navigation. Nor 
are ſea- charts all of the ſame kind; ſome being what we call 
plain charts, others reduced, or Mercator's-chart, and others 
globular charts. 

Plain CHARTS, are thoſe wherein the meridians and parallels, are 
exhibited by right lines, parallel to each other, 

Theſe, Ptolemy, in his geography, rejects for the following 
faults, though their inventor judged them of good uſe; and ex- 
perience has confirm'd his judgment ; eſpecially in ſhort Voyages, 
Their defects are, 1. That ſince in reality all the meridians meet 
in the poles; it is abſurd to repreſent them, eſpecially in large 
charts, by parallel right lines. 2. That plain charts exhibit the 
degrees of the ſeveral parallels, equal to thoſe of the equator ; and 
of conſequence the diſtances of places lying eaſt and weſt, much 
larger than they ſhould be. And 3. In a plain chart, while the 
ſame rhumb is kept, the veſſel appears to fail in a great circle; 
which yet is falſe. 

But notwithſtanding theſe defects in the plain chart, yet the eaſi- 
neſs of its application has ſo reconciled it to the mariners, that 
it is uſed almoſt alone; in excluſion of the more accurate ones. 

Conftruttion of a plain CHART, I. Draw a right line, as AB, 
(Tab. Hhdrography, fig. q.) and divide it into as many equal parts, 
as there are degrees of latitude in the portion of the ſea to be re · 
preſented. 2. Add another to it at right angles BC, divided in- 
to as many parts, and thoſe equal to one another and to the for- 
mer, as there are degrees of longitude in the portion of the ſea to 
be repreſented. 3. Compleat the parallelogram AB CD, and 
reſolve its area into little ſquares; then right lines, parallel to 
AB and CD, will be meridians; and thoſe parallel to AD and 
BC parallels. 4. The coaſts, iſlands, bays, ſands, rocks, &c. 
inſert from a table of longitudes and latitudes, in the ſame man- 
ner as is laid down under Map. N 
Hence, 1. the latitude and longitude of a ſhip being given, her 
place is eaſily exhibited in the chart. 2. The places F and G, 
to and from which the ſhip ſails, being given in a map, the right 
line FG, drawn from the one to the other, makes, with the 
meridian AB, an angle AF G, equal to the inclination of the 
rhumb : And ſince the parts F 1, 12, 2 G, intercepted between 
equidiftant parallels, are equal ; and the inclination of the right 
line FG, to all the meridians or right lines parallel to AB, is 
the ſame ; the right line FG truly repreſents the rhumb, After 
the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that this chart exhibits the 
latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude truly. | 
It follows, that plain charts may be uſed to very good purpoſe 
in directing a ſhip ; provided care be taken there eſcape no error 
in the diſtance of the places Fand G. 

Conſtruttion of a ſcale to correct the errors of the diſtances in Plun 
CHARTs.—qI. Upon the right line A B, (fig. 10.) from the 
map transfer five degrees, and divide them into 300 equal parts, 
or geographical miles. 2. On this deſcribe a ſmall circle ACB, 
to be divided into go equal parts: If then it be deſired to know 
how many miles make five degrees in the parallel fifty; in the 
compaſſes take the interval fifty, and transfer it on to the dia- 
meter AB; the number of miles required will here be ſhewn. 
It follows, that if a ſhip fail on an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, out 
of the equator; the miles anſwering to the degrees of longitude 
will be found as in the preceding article. If it fail on any collate- 
ral rhumb, till the failing is ſuppoſed to be an eaſtern or weſtern 
rhumb, in an intermediate parallel, between the parallel of the 
place whence the ſhip proceeds, and the parallel of the place at 

- which ſhe arrives. | 
It is true, this reduction, by an arithmetically mean parallel, is 
not accurate; yet is it frequently uſed in practice, as being accom- 
modated to the apprehenſions of the LN of mariners. In 

effect, it does not err any thing conſiderable, if the whole courſe 


be divided into parts, whereof each does not exceed one degree; 
whence it appears adviſable, not to take the diameter of the ſe- 
micircle A B above one degree, and to divide it at moſt c 
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graphical miles. 
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the. parallels equidiſtant and curvilinear; and t 
ſpirals, as on the ſurface of the globe, he rhumbs real 


This projection is yet in its infancy, and the ſec 5 
few hands: We have but little to lay therefore — na 


failings; cer long its conſtruction and uſe will be mad 


Far the application of the plain CHART in ſailing, See Plain SAIL- 
ING, 
Reduced CHART, or CHART of Reduction, is that wherein the me- 


ridians are repreſented by right tines converging towards the poles; 
and the parallels by right lines parallel to one another, but unequal. 
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Theſe, therefore, it appears by their conſtruction, muſt correct In the mean time, we may be allowed to expect ſom = ing; 
the errors of the plain charts. it, as it comes out under the protection of his maj ag fon ww or 
But ſince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians at right angles; and with the recommendations of ſeveral able navi Patent, The preſi 


among others, that of Dr. Halley; and as it has —_ ws 


the teſt of a pretty ſevere inquiſition. We ſhall only add, th 
projection is perfectly agreeable to nature, and therefore 2 
conceivable; and that it has been found to anſwer ve = 
even in very large diſtances; where its failure, if it 
mult needs be moſt conſpicuous, - See GLonuLasr. 
CHARTs compeſed by rhumbs, and diſtances, are thoſe wherein ther 
are no meridians or parallels ; but all is effected by the th, g 
and the ſcale of miles. _ 
Theſe are chiefly uſed by the French, eſpecially in the meditery 
nean, 
They are patched up, without any great art, from the obſ 
tions of the mariners; any regular account therefore how to * 
them would be needleſs. They are only uſed in ſhort yo — 
CHART A primarily ſignifies a ſort of paper made of the plant 
pyrus, or biblus. See PAPER; ſee allo CHARTER. ph 
CHARTA Emporetica, in pharmacy, &c. a kind of paper matey 
ſoft and porous, uſed to filter withal. See FiLTR ATION 8 
CHARTA is alſo uſed in our antient cuſtoms for a charter are 
in writing. See CHARTER, ; 
CHARTA de Fręſta. See CHARTER of the Foreſt. 
CHARTA Magna, the great charter, is an antient inftrumen 
containing ſeveral privileges and liberties granted to the church 
and ſtate, by Edward the confeſſor; together with others reatins 
to the feudal laws of William the conqueror, granted by Henry 


theſe charts are defective, inaſmuch as they exhibit the parallels 
inclined to the meridians, 

Hence another kind of reduced charts has been invented, where- 
in the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof unequal ; 
called Mercator's charts. 

Mercator's CHART, is that wherein the meridians and parallels are 
repreſented by parallel right lines; but the degrees of the meri- 
dians are unequal; ſtill increaſing, as they approach the pole, in 
the ſame proportion as thoſe of the parallels decreaſe: By means 
whereof, the ſame proportion is preſerved between them as on the 

lobe, 
This chart has its name from that of the author who firſt propo- 
ſed it for uſe, and made the firſt chart of this projection, N. 
Mercator : But neither was the thought originally his own, as 
having been hinted by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago: nor 1s the 
perfection of it owing to him; our countryman Mr. Wright be- 
ing the firſt who demonſtrated it, and ſhewed a ready way of 
conſtructing it, by enlarging the meridian line by the continual 
addition of ſecants. | 

Conſtruction of Mercator's CHART.,—1. Draw a right line, and di- 
vide it into equal parts, repreſenting degrees of longitude. either 
in the equator, or in the parallel wherein the chart is ſo termi- 
nate. From the ſeveral points of diviſion erect perpendiculars to 
repreſent meridians ; fo as right lines may cut them all under the 
ſame angle, and therefore repreſent rhumbs: Thus far as in the 
plain chart. 
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That the degrees of the meridians may have their juſt proportion 
to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to be increaſed ; in re- 
gard the latter continue the ſame, by reaſon of the paralleliſm of 
the meridians. See DEGREE. 
With the interval therefore of one degree in the equator CD, 
(Tab. Hydrg. fig. 11.) deſcribe the quadrant CDE, and in D 


all confirmed by the ſucceeding princes above thirty times, Yee 

Macna Charta. 

CHART Pardonationts ſe defendendo, is the form of a pardon for 
killing another man in his own defence. See MANsLrꝛAuchrER 

CHARTA Pardonationis Utlagarie, is the form of pardon ofa man 

who is outlawed. See QUTLAWRY. | 

CHARTA Simplex, is a ſingle deed, or deed - pole. See Dex, 
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confou 


erect a perpendicular DG; make the arch DL equal to the pa- CHARTEL. See the articles CARTEL, ComBaAT, Dvz1,Cyay- 1 2 
rallel of latitude, and through L draw CG: This CG will be | ION &c. | 275 
the enlarged degree of the meridian, to be transferred to the me- CHARTER, CHARTA, an inſtrument, or written evidence of es 
ridian of the chart: The reſt as in plain charts. a thing under the ſeal of a prince, lord, church, chapter, or com- _ 
In practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a Mercator's chart from] munity. | © by 
the fortieth degree of north-latitude to the fiftieth, and from the The word charter comes from the Latin carta, antiently uſed for Th 
ſixth degree of longitude to the eighteenth. Firſt draw a right a publick or authentick act, a donation, contract, or the like, 1 
line repreſenting the fortieth parallel of the equator; which divide from the Greek yaeTns, thick paper, or paſtboard, whereon pub- 73 
into 12 equal parts, for the 12 degrees of longitude the chart is to lick acts were uſed to be wrote. ing 
contain. Then take a line of equal parts, on a ſcale whereof | BraQton ſays, donations are ſometimes made in Charters, in per- into a 
100 parts are equal to each of theſe degrees of longitude; and petuam rei memoriam. — He adds, that of charters ſome are ryal, doweq 
at each extreme of the line raiſe two perpendiculars, to repreſent | others of private perſons. | It is 
two parallel meridians to be divided by the continual addition off Of royal, ſome are private, ſome common, ſome univerſil eight 
ſecants, which are proved to increaſe in the ſame proportion, as Of private charters, ſome are de puro feoffamento, others de m. 3 
the degrees of longitude ſhould decreaſe. See SECANT. ditional: feoffamento, others of recognition, pure or conditional, of ſch 
Thus, for the diſtance from forty degrees of latitude, take 1313 others of confirmation, &c. plied 
equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of forty deg. thirty CHARTER of the Fore/t, is that wherein the laws of the foreſt are | verſit 
min. For the diſtance from forty-one deg. to forty-two deg. comprized and eſtabliſhed, together with the magna charts, or ears 
take 133 equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of forty-| great charter. See Fox ks r. ort 
one deg, thirty min. and fo on to the laſt degree of your chart, Great CHARTER, Magna Charta. See MaNA Charta. gene 
which will be 154 equal parts, viz. the ſecant of forty-nine deg. | CHARTERS of the King, are thoſe whereby a king makes a grant to elect 
thirty min. and will give the diſtance from forty-nine deg. of la- a perſon, or community; v. g. a charter of exemption, that a per- a ma 
titude to fifty deg. By this means, the degrees of latitude will be] fon ſhould not be impannelled on a jury, &c. CHAR 
2ugmented, in the ſame proportion as the degrees of longitude CHART ER of Pardon, is that whereby a perſon is forgiven a felo- Cart 
on the globe decreaſe. | ny, or other offence againſt the king's crown and dignity. dee CHAR 
The meridians being divided, add the card, or compaſs; chuſing | PAR DON. | _ offic 
ſome convenient place near the middle thereof: from this draw |[CHaRTER-HousE. See the article CH ARTREUSE. pers 
a line parallel to the divided meridians, which will be the north [CHARTER-LAND, in law, is ſuch as a man holds by charter, that The 
rhumb; and from this the other thirty-one points of the compaſs| is, by evidence in writing; otherwiſe called freebold. Ser FREE- the 
are to be ſet off. See Compass. HOLD. | In 
Laſtly, lay down the towns, ports, iſlands, coaſts, c. from a| This the Saxons called Bockland : which Lambard renders, fer but 
table of longitudes and latitudes; and the chart is compleat. ex ſcripto. wa Ciſti 
In Mercator's chart, the ſcale changes as the latitude is changed: It was held on more eaſy conditions than the Folkland, or u chu! 
if then, v. g. a ſhip fails between the fortieth and fiftieth paral-| fine ſcripto, held without writing: the former being hreditarid CHAS 
lels of latitude, the degrees of the meridians between thoſe two] Hbera & immunis ; whereas the latter cenſum penſitabat annuum dl. fror 
parallels, are to be the ſcale for meaſuring the ſhip's way: whence | gue officiorum quadam ſervitute erat obligatus. See FOLKLAND: Chas 
it follows, that though the degrees of longitude be equal in extent (CHARTERPARTY, in commerce, denotes the inſtrument bea 
on the chart, yet they muſt contain unequal numbers of miles, freightage; or articles of agreement for the hire of a veſſel. uſu; 
or leagues; and that they will decreaſe as they approach nearer | Fxercur, &c. Hos but 
the pole, becauſe meaſured by a magnitude continually increaſing. | The charterparty is to be in writing; and to be ſigned both by ſeat 
This chart is demonſtratively true; though to appearance falſe: the proprietor, or the maſter of the ſhip; and the merchant vbo Ye 
it is found by experience very accurate, and withal eaſy of appli-| freights it. | NETS? of 
cation. In effect, it has all the qualifications required to render | The charterparty is to contain the name and the bunden of the Cre 
it of ſervice in navigation; yet do the generality of marinersde-| veſſel ; thoſe of the maſter and the freighter ; the price of 0 ed 
ce 5 of it, and rather chuſe to keep the old erroneous| of freight ; the time of loading and. u oading; and the other po 
in chart, We I conditions agreed on, OTIS >... 
For the uſe of Mercator's CHART in ſailing. See Mercator's Sa1L-| It is 1 a deed, or policy, whereby the maſter ar prtpo g | chi 
TE. 2 x NOW 95 of the veſſel engages to furniſh immediately a tight ſpund ve"; Ye 
Globular CHART, is a projection ſo called, from the conformity it | well equi ped, caulked and ſt royided with anchors, to. 
bears to the glabe itſelf; lately propoſed h 4 $ Ent: ; oped; proyien wired, 3 | 
Sener, Wilen and Harri * 1 po og the world by Mel” 0 cordage, and all other furniture to make the voyage Feq 6-8 Sy 
D 5 is; Wherein the meridians are inclined; | equipage, hands, victuals, and other munitions; in of % 
| * | ; 
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of A certain fu 
Aivel ſubjected to the conditions of the Charterparty. 


ty differs from a bill of lading, in that the firſt is 
The Che e or lading, and that both for going and re- 
ak whereas the latter is only for a part of the freight, or 


ck only for the voyage one Way. 


t Boyer ſays, the word comes from hence, that per 
hr moo rad i & ſic Fe charta partita ; becauſe in 
ry hen notaries were leſs common, there was only one 


me w A 
bank made for both parties: this they cut in two, and gave 


; tion, and joined them together at their return, to 
each 17 ang —. his part. This he obſerves to have ſeen 
We in his time; agreeable to the method of the Romans, 


".ho, in their ſtipulations, uſed to break a ſtaff, each party retain- 
ing : moiety thereof as a mark. 
5 P, 


IS Reddendis, a writ which lies againſt him that has char- 
125 + ſeoffment intruſted to his keeping, and refuſeth to deliver 


them to the OWNET. 


HARTOPHYLAX,* an officer in the church of Conftuatine- 


le, intruſted with the cuſtody of the archives. See ARCHIVE. 


* The word is ſormed from x pra, and quaer]w, cuſtodiss and 


ſignifies C harter-keeper. 


Codin calls the grand Chartophylax the judge of all cauſes, and the 


right arm of the patriarch. He adds, that he was the depoſitory 
or keeper of all the charters relating to the eccleſiaſtical rights; 
that he preſided over matrimonial cauſes, and was judge of all the 
clergy. He drew up all ſentences and deciſions of the patriarch, 
who fizned and ſealed them; preſided in the grand council of the 
patriarch, took cognizance of all matters and cauſes eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, whether among the clergy, the monks, or the people. 
He took place of all the biſhops ; though himſelf only a deacon ; 
and, on occaſion, diſcharged the functions of the prieſts : he had 
twelve notaries under him. | 
The Chartiphylax was much the ſame at Conſtantinople with the 
chartulary at Rome. See CHARTULARY. | 
There were, in reality, two officers who bore this title ; the one 
for the court, the other for the patriarch ; the firſt called alſo Re- 
giſtrater, and the latter Scrmiarius : though the two are uſually 
confounded together. Leunclavius, and others, confound Char- 
tapbylaz with Chartulary. | 
CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuſians ; fo called 


from the name of a ſteep rocky place, in a frightful deſart five | 


leagues from Grenoble in France; where St. Bruno retired from 


the world, and firſt inſtituted the order of Carthuſians. See | 


CARTHUSIAN. 


The name has fince paſſed to all houſes of Carthuſians ; and that 
near Grenoble, is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the great | 


Chartrenſe, | 
Thatof London, corruptly called Charter- houſe, is now converted 


intoa college, called from its founder Sutton's hoſpital; firſt en- | 


dowed, with 4000 L per ann. ſince improved to 60001. 
It is to conſiſt of decayed gentlemen, ſoldiers, and merchants ; 


eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of diet, lodging, | 
clothes, phyſick, c. living together in a collegiate manner; and 
of ſcholars, or youths, forty-four of whom are taught, and ſup- 
plied with neceſſaries, and ſuch of them as are fit for the uni- 
verlity ſent thither, with an exhibition of 20. per ann. for eight 


pw; the reſt put to trades. 


or the ſuperintendency of this hoſpital are ſixteen governors, 
generally of the prime quality : vacancies being ſupplied by the 
election of the remaining governors. The ordinary officers are, 


a maſter, preacher, regiſter, treaſurer, ſchool- e. 
CHARTREUX, religious of 


Carthuſians. See CARTHUSIANS. 


CHARTULARY, CHARTULARIUS, a title given to an ancient 
officer in the Latin church, who had the care of charters and pa- 


pers relating to publick affairs. See AxchIVE. | 


The Chartulary preſided in eccleſiaſtical judgments, in lieu of 


the pope, 


In the Greek church, the chartulary was called Chartephylax ; 
| t his office was there much more conſiderable ; and ſome even 
ſtinguiſh the Chartulary from the Chartophylax in the Greek 


church. See 8 
CHASE CHAR TOPHYLAX, 


from any place; as to a diſtreſs, a ſortlet, &c. 


HASE, Or CHACE, is alſo a place of retreat for deer and wild 
ts; of a middle kind, between a foreſt and a park; being 


uſually leſs than a foreſt, and not poſſeſſed of ſo many privileges; 
c t wanting, v. g. courts of attachment, ſwanimote, and fuſtice 
cat. See Fok EST. | oe 

Yetit is of a 


y.cfjultie in eyre of the foreſt. See JUSTICE in re. 


to a ſubj 


quivalent to a court of attachment, ſwanimote, and juſtice ſeat. 


i in the ſea language, 'is to purſue a ſhip ; which is called al- 


0 giving chaſe, 


m to be. paid by the merchant for the freight. 
the ſhip with all its furniture, and the cargo are reſpe- 


\ CHASE-Guns, are ſuch whoſe 


gious of the order of S. Bruno, called alſo 


» or CHACE, in law, is uſed for a driving of cattel to, or 


fon large extent, and ſtocked both with a greater diverſity 
0 wild beaſts, or game, and more keepers, than a park. See PARK. 
de mpton obſerves, that a foreſt cannot be in the hands of a ſub- 
leck but it forthwith loſes its name, and becomes a chaſe ; in re- 
811d, all thoſe courts loſe their nature when they come into the 

ands of a ſubject ; and that none but the king can make a lord 


lame author adds, that a foreſt may be granted by the king | 
ect, in ſoample a manner, as that there may be courts e- 


Stern CHASE, is when the chaſer follows th 
upon the ſame point of the compaſs, 


To he with a ſhip's fare-foot in a chaſe, is to fail 

; nd meet with 
her by the neareſt diſtance, and ſo te . 
come a- croſs her fore-foot. © crols her in hee Yes A 


A ſhip is ſaid to have a good chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built forward 


on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns to ſhoot forward 
or backwards ; according to which ſhe is ſaid t p " 
war, or good ſtern chaſe, x anos a 


e chaſed a- ſtern directly 


N ports ar either in the head (and then 
they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in the ſtern, — are only 


uſetul when they are purſued or chaſed by any other ſhi See Gu 
CHASE of a Gun, is the whole bore, ar — of a — taken 
within-ſide, See Gun, Cannon, Oc. 
CHASING, a method of working, or enriching gold, filver, &c. 
properly called enchaſing. See EncHasixG. 
CHASM. Xa. See the article Gxor To and Hiatus, 
CHATELET\* anciently ſignified a little caſtle, or fortreſs, 
wherein the Chatelain, or governor lodged. See CasTLE. 
The word is a diminutive of che, formed from caſtellum, a 


diminutive of Hum; or from ca/te/letum, a diminutive of Ca- 
/ellum, caſlle. 


At preſent, the term is uſed for certain courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed 
in ſeveral cities in France : the grand chatelet in Paris, v. g. is 
the place where the preſidial, or ordinary court of juſtice of the 
prevot of Paris is kept; conſiſting of a preſidial, a civil cham- 
ber, criminal chamber, and a chamber of policy, The term 
fi 8 Ive at Montpelier, Orleans, Oc. 
S ittle CHatelet at Paris, is an ancient fort, now ſerving asa priſon. 
CHATTELS,* CaralIs, Car ALIA, a Norman eee. 
which were anciently comprehended all moveable goods; thoſe 
immoveable being termed fich, or, as we now ſay, fee. 
* Spelman defines, Chatteli to be bona querungue mobilia & immo- 
bilta 3 Proprie tamen ea bonorum pars, que in animalibus cenſiſtat, 
4 quorum capitibus res ipſæ, alias capita, alias capitalia, die ſunt. 
CHATTELS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are all forts of goods, 
moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are in the nature of free- 
hold, or parcel thereof. See Goops. 
Chattels are either perſonal or real. 
CHATTELs Perſonal, are ſuch as do either belong immediately to 
the perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword, &c, or ſuch things as 
being injuriouſly with-held from him, a man has no way to re- 
cover but by perſonal action. See PERSONAL. 
CHATTELS Real, are either ſuch as do not appertain immediately to 
the perfon, but to ſome other thing, by way of dependance ; as 
charters of land, apples upon a tree, c. or ſuch as neceſlarily 
iſſue out of ſome immoveable thing to a perſon ; as a leaſe, or 
rent for years, See REAL. 
CHAUNT OR, or CHAUNTER. See CHAN TOR. 
CHAUNTRY, or CHAN TRV, was anciently a church, or chapel 
endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, ſor the mainte- 
nance of one, or more prieſts, daily faying, or ſinging maſs for 
the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they appointed. 
Hence CHAUNTRY-Rents, are rents paid to the crown by the 
tenants, or purchaſers of Chauntry-Lands. 
CHAUFFE-WAX. 2 00 cr 
GHAUSSE-TRAPE. © CALTROP, and CROWSFEET, 
CHAZINZARIANS,* a ſect of hereticks, who roſe in Armenia 
in the ſeventh century. | | 
* The word is formed of the Armenian, chazus, croſs. In the 
Greek text of Nicephorus, they are called ChatzintzZarians, 
XeaTUvT(agion. | 
They are alſo called faurolatre, which, in Greek, ſignifies the 
ſame as chazinzarians in Armenian, viz. adorers of the croſs ; 
they being charged with paying adoration to the croſs alone. 
In other reſpects they were Neſtorians 3 and admitted two per- 
ſons in Jeſus Chriſt. Nicephorus, I. xviii. c. 54. aſcribes other 
ſingularities to them, particularly their holding an annual feaſt, 
in memory of the dog of their falſe prophet Sergius; which they 
called artzibartzes. | 
CHECK-Rall, a roll, or book containing the names of ſuch as are 


| attendants, and in pay to the king, or other great perſons ; as 


their houſhold ſervants... 
It is otherwiſe called the chequer-rall, See Rol L. 
Clerk of the CEC, in the king's houſhold, has the check and con- 
troulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers be- 
| longing to the royal family; allowing their abſence or defects in 
attendance, or diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, &c,—He 
alſo, by- himſelf or deputy, takes the view of thoſe that are to 


watch in the court, and hastheſetting of the watch. 33 H. 8.c. 12. 


a 2 mn. 


name of an officer inveſted with like powers. 19 Car. 2. c. I. 
Cukck, in falconry, is where a hawk forſakes her proper game, 

to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that croſs her in her flight. 
CHECKER. See the article EXCHEQUER. | Io 
CHECK V, in heraldry, is where the ſhield, or a part thereof, as 
a bordure, c. is chequered, or divided into chequers, or 
ſquares See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 15. e 
Where there is but one row of ſquares, it is not properly called 
checky, but countercomponed, . See COUNTERCOMPONED. 


Checky, according to Colombiete, is one of the moſt" noble and 


ancient figures in all armory; and ought never to be given, but 


— ED 


j * perſons who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war: pos Tc 


Clerk of the, CHECK, in the king's navy at Plymouth, is alſo the 


— — 
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ä —— — 


CHE 


preſents a cheſs-board, which it ſelf is a repreſentation of a field | 
of battel. The pawns and men, placed on both fides, repreſent 
the ſoldiers of the two armies; which move, attack, advance, 
or retire, according to the will of the two gameſters, who are the 
generals. See CHESS. 

Checky is always compoſed of metal, and colour. Some authors 
would have it ranked among the ſorts of furs. See FUR. 

When the whole eſcutcheon is chequered, it ſhould ordinarily 
contain ſix ranges: there is no need of blazoning to expreſs them; 
only it muſt be obſerved, to begin to blazon by the firſt ſquare in 
chief on the dexter-ſide. So that if that be or, and the next 
grles, the houſe or family is ſaid to bear check, or, and gules. 
When the whole ſhield is not chequered, but only the chief, a 
bend, croſs, or the like, the number of ranges ſhould be expreſſed. 

CHEEKS, a general name among mechanicks, for almoſt all thoſe 
pieces of their machines and inſtruments, that are double, and 
perfectly alike. 

The Cheeks of a printing-preſs, are its two principal pieces: they 
are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other ; ſerving to 
ſuſtain the three ſommers, viz. the head, ſhelves, and winter, 
which bear the ſpindle, and other parts of the machine. See 
PrIxNTING-Preſs. | 
The Cheeks of a Lathe, are two long pieces of wood, between 
which are placed the puppets, which are either pointed, or other- 
wiſe ; ſ{crving to ſupport the work, and the mandrils of the work- 
man, Theſe two pieces are placed parallel to the horizon, ſepara- 
ted from one another by the thickneſs of the tail of the puppets, 
and joined with tenons to two other pieces of wood, placed per- 
pendicularly ; called the legs of the lathe, See LATHE. 
Cheeks of the glaſier's vice, are two pieces of iron, joined parallel 
at top and bottom ; in which are the ais, or ſpindles, little wheel, 
cuſhions, &c. whereof the machine is compoſed. See VICE. 

CHEESE, a popular food ; being a preparation of milk curdled by 

means of rennet, dried, and hardned. See MILk, RUNNET, 

Sc. Cheeſe is nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or whey ; 

and ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the milk. 

See BUTTER, 

Cheeſe, when new, is found to load the ſtomach, by reaſon of its 

moiſture and viſcidity ; and when too old, heats and inflames it 
by its ſalts. The phyſicians adviſe it to be eat in ſmall quanti- 
ties; hence that Latin verſe, 


Caſeus ille bonus quem dat avara manus. 


Dr. Quincy ſays, it cannot be too old: it is certain, the more 
it abounds with falts, the more will it contribute to digeſtion, 
and the clearing of the ſtomach of other food. 
Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of Cheeſe ; ſheltering themſelves un- 
= that ancient maxim, Caſeus eff nequam quia concoquit omnia 
equam, 
CHEF. See the article ChIEF. 
CEF d' Oeuvre. See the article MASTERPIECE. 
CHELIDONIUS, “ in natural hiſtory, a ſtone found in the ſto- 
mach of youn 
ling ſickneſs, 
The word is formed from the Greek edo, a ſwallow. 
CHELONTITES,* a ſtone found in the Indian tortoiſes, ſaid t 
have the faculty of reſiſting poiſon. 
The word is formed from the Greek yeAwvy, a tortoiſe. 
Some confound the Chelonites with the bufonites, or toadſtone. 
CHELSEY-Coeltege, or hoſpital. See HoseiTaL. | 
- CHEMBE, in fortification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or ditch 
is lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. 
Fire CHEMISE, is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a compoſition 


of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible matters; uſed. 


at fea, to ſet fire to the enemy's veſſel. 
CHEQ, or CHERIF, the prince, or high-prieſt of Mecca ; ſo- 
vereign pontiff of all the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch by 
all the ſects into which they are divided. 
The grand ſignior, ſophies, mogols, kans of Tartary, &c. ſend 
him yearly preſents ; eſpecially tapeſtry, to cover Mahomet's 
tomb withal, and tents for himſelf : for the cheg has a tent near 
the moſque of Mecca, wherein he lives during the ſeventeen days 
of devotion in the pilgrimage to Mecca, The tapeſtry and tent 
are changed each year, and pieces thereof ſent to the princes who 
furniſh new ones, | 
His revenue is very conſiderable, conſiſting of preſents made by 


the Mahometan princes, and pilgrims, to the moſque of Mecca 
and Medina, 


The Che ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the ſeventeen days of 


devotion ; on which account, he is every year furniſhed with a 
very conſiderable ſum of money from the grand ſignior: the bet- 
ter to obtain this, he makes him believe, that there are conſtantly, 


during this time, ſeventy thouſand pilgrims; and that, ſhould th 
number fall ſhort, the angels, in ne ek; at, mou e 


CHERRY - Brandy, a drink made of Brandy, 
Cherries. See BRANDY, 
The Cherries commonly uſed therein, are of the black kind ; 
with theſe, a bottle being half filled, is filled up with Brandy, or 
| ſpirits. The whole to be ſhaken up now and then; and in a 
month's time it becomes fit for uſe. ; 
To ſweeten it, and improve the flavour, 
- ſugar, with a quantity of rasberries. 


would make it up. 


ſome chuſe to put in 


CHERSONESUS,* in geography, a peninſula ; 


CHERUB,* or CHRERU BIN, a celeſtial ſpirit, which 


g ſwallows; much eſteemed by ſome for the fal- 


with the addition of 


CHE 3 
CHE with W 
n 


a or 2 contine 
almoſt encompaſſed round with the ſea, only joining to the Pa, 
in 


2 a narrow neck, or iſthmus, See PxxIixsUIA 

* The word is Greek, xe “l, which fignifies the fame 
This term is uſed by the moderns, in complaiſance to the ms 
who called all their peninſulas by this name: according] 2 
places as were de them, retain 2. % 
among us; as t erſoneſus of Pe e., of 

2 cimbrica, aurea, 1200 e 


having 
7 urnpi 
Its uſe is te 
ment to 
It is ſom 
roll down 
Errard ob 
camp Wit] 
On a m 


5 in the hie- 


rarchy, is placed next in order to the ſeraphim. See Hikg . 


CH. 


* The word is formed of the Hebrew with (pu 
Th whereof is Cherubim. p NY Ne OY oa ern 
ey are painted red, to ſignify that they are inflamed y; | 5 
N God. See noe ri. . n x 171 
CHERUBIN is alſo the name of an ancient military order in Sweer It is uſed 
otherwiſe called the order of ſeraphim. It was inſtituted hy bd at 
Magnus IV. in 1334 ; and aboliſhed by Charles IX. It tal er out 
its denomination from the golden figures of cherubim, where Mites 
the collar of the order was compoſed. | HEVEL, 
CHESS,* an ingenious game, performed with little round pieccof . here tl 
3 . where 
wood, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares j where art aud CHEVIN. 
addreſs are fo indiſpenſibly requiſite, that chance ſeems to have no CHEVRO 
place; and a perſon never loſes but by his own fault, Oy «ch ordinari 
fide are eight noble men, and as many pawns, which are tohe together 
moved and ſhifted, according to certain rules and laws of the game It deſce! 
* Sarraſin has a preciſe treatiſe on the different opinions of the my form of 
gin of the Latin Schacchi, whence the French Echec, and our " n 
Cheſs, is formed. Menage is alſo very full on the fame head | C wy 
Leunclavius takes it to come from Uſcoches, famous Turkiſh The C 
robbers: P. Sirmond from the German ScachÞ#, theft; and that ſtancy 
from Calculus. He takes Cheſs to be the ſame with the Ladut ſpurs 3 
Latrunculorum of the Romans, but miſtakenly. This opinion is liſt, or 
countenanced by Voſſius and Salmaſius, who derive the word When 
from calculus, as uſed for latrunculus. G. Toloſanus derives it when 
from the Hebrew Schach, vallavit & mat mortuu; whence be adj 
Chefs and Cheſi- mate. Fabricius ſays, a celebrated Perfian aſtro- It 80 
nomer, one Schatrenſcha, invented the game of Cheſi; and gave | 
it his own name, which it ſtill bears in that country. Nicod de- _ 
rives it from ſchegue, or Xeque, a mooriſh word for lord, king, heh 
and prince: Bochart adds, that ſeach is originally Perſian, and Its o 
that ſcacrhbmat, in that language, ſignifies the king is dead—The Two 
opinion of Nicod and Bochart, which is likewiſe that of Scrive- when 
rius, appears the moſt probable. Chev! 
Donatus, on Terence's Eunuch, obſerves, that Pyrrhus, the moſt AC! 
knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging a battel, made the 
uſe of the men at Cheſs to form his deſigns; and to ſhew the ſe- coat: 
crets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in his life of Proculus, informs clove 
us, that one of the Roman emperors had the title Auguſtus given tou 
him, becauſe of his gaining ten games at Cheſs ſucceſſively, Ta- into 
merlane is recorded as a very expert gameſter at Cheſs. hide 
Cheſs is doubtleſs a moſt ancient and univerſal game; the com- met 
mon opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes at the ſiege por 
Troy. Others attribute the invention to Diomedes, who lived | the 
in the time of Alexander: the romance of the roſe aſcribes it to A 
one Attalus ; but the truth is, the game is ſo very ancient, there — 
is no tracing its author. | Cay 
In China, it makes a conſiderable part of the education of their fed 
maids, and ſeems to take the place of dancing among us. In Per C 
Spain, whole cities challenge each other at Cheſs. by 
John of Salisbury relates, that in a battel between the French 50 
and Engliſh, in 1117, an Engliſh knight ſeizing the bridle of Che 
Louis le Gros, and crying to his comerades, the king ts talen, hal 
that prince ftruck him to the ground with his ſword, ſaying, Cas 
Ne. ſcais tu pas qu aux echecs on ne prend pas le roy? Doſt thou not - 
know, that at Cheſs the king is never taken? The reaſon is, CHI. 
that when the king is reduced to ſuch a paſs that there iᷣ no Way fr 
for him to eſcape, the game ends, without expoſing the royal T 
piece to further affront. 
Cardinal Cajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank Cheſs in the number of 4 
| Prohibited games; as requiring too much application: and Mon- 7 
taign blames it as too ſerious for a game. | d 
CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing an uncer- 1 
tain quantity of ſeveral commodities. See MEASURE. b 
5 cheſt of Sugar, v. g. contains from ten to. fifteen hundred 5 
weight: a cheſt of Glaſs, from 200 to 300 foot; of Caftle-ſeads CH 
from 2; to three hundred weight; of Indigo, from 1; to 19 þ 
hundred weight; five ſcore to the hundred. CI t 
CHEVAGE,* or CHitFAGE, according to Bracton, ſignifics 
tribute by the head; or a kind of poll-money anciently paid d. 
ſuch as held lands in villainage, or otherwiſe, .to their lords, in 
acknowledgment. See PoLL, CHIEF, &c. | ; 
* The word is formed of the French Chef, head. Ch 
The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed. for à ſum of mone / 
yearly given to a man of power, for his patronage and prote- | 
ction, as to a Chief, head, or leader. 0 
In the firſt ſenſe, Coke obſerves, there is {till a kind of Chu | 
ſubſiſting in Wales, called Amatyr ; paid to the prince of Wil 
for the marriage of his daughters ; anciently by all, now only 
by ſome, Lombard writes it Chivage. See AMA X. 
The Jews, while allowed to live in England, paid Chevagts ot v. 


poll- money; viz. three pence per head, paid at Eaſter. 


* CREVAL 


| 4% a large piece of timber pierced, and traver- 
CHEVAT 22 e anal or pointed with iron, five or fix 
bos long. —See Tab. Portif. Fig. 15. 


| It is alſo: called a 
ing been firſt invented in that country 
2 * Tourniguet. See TURNPIKE. 

Its fois to defend a paſſage, ſtop a breach, or make a retrench- 


the cavalry. N * 
15 Per es alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, to 


- 2 ORs. rince of Orange ufed to incloſe his 
_ ith Cheudus de Friks, placing them over one another. 
8 medal of Licinius, is found a kind of Cheval de Friſe, made 
ry ikes interpoſed ; ſerving to expreſs a fortified camp. 

CHEVALIER,* a French term, ordinarily ſignifying a nt. 
See KKIGHT. 


1 Has. 

It is ud. in herdary, to ſignify any Cavalier, or horſeman 

armed at all points; by the Romans called cataphrattus eques, 

now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in coat-armour. Sec EQUES, 

Mites, GENDARMES, Oc. a . 
CHEVELLE, a term uſed by the French heralds, to 5 75 Far 
* where the hair is of a different colour from the reſt of the | 
CHEVIN. See the article FisHiNG. 


ordinaries of a ſhield ; repreſenting, ew rafters of a houſe joined 
tozether, without any diviſion, See ORDINARY, Se. 
O 


form of a pair of compaſſes half open.— Thus, he bears gules, as 
Cheoren argent. J. Tab. Herald. fig. 16. TS 
The Chevron is the ſymbol of protection, ſay ſome, or of con- 
fancy according to others: ſome ſay it repreſents the knights 
ſpurs; others the head attire of prieſteſſes; others a piece of the 
lit, or the barrier or fence of a park. 
When it is alone, it ſhould take up the third part of the coat 
when it is accompanied with any other bearings, its breadth muſt 
be adjuſted thereby, 1 
It is bore divers ways; ſometimes in chief, ſometimes in baſe, 
ſometimes enarched, ſometimes reverſed, c. | 
its own height. 
Two Chevrons are allowed in the ſame field, but not more; 
when they exceed that number, they are called Chevronui/e, or 
Chevronels, There are Chevrons of ſeveral pieces. 
A Chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does not approach 
the head of the chief, nor reach farther than the middle of the 
coat; mutilated, when it does not touch the extremes of the coat; 
clven, when the upper point is taken off, ſo that the pieces only 
touch at one of the angles ; broken, when one branch is ſeparated 
into two pieces; couched, when the point is turned towards one 
fide of the eſcutcheon; divided, when the branches are of ſeveral 
metals, or when metal is oppoſed to colour; inverted, when the 
point is towards the point of the coat, and its branches towards 
the chief, a 
A coat is ſaid to be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal 
number of Chevrons, of colour and metal. 
Crunterchevroned, is when it is ſo divided, as that colour is oppo- 
ed to metal, and vice verſa. * 


by only two ſingle lines, riſing from the two baſe points, and 
meeting in a point above, as the Chevron does. 
Caevronel, adiminutive of Chevren ; and as ſuch only contains 
half a Chevron, | 
CuxvxoxxE, or CHEVRONNY, ſignifies the parting of a ſhield, 
ſeveral times Chevronwiſe. Gibbon ſays, Chevronne of ſix. 
CHIAOUS,* an officer in the grand ſeignior's court, doing the bu- 
lines of an uſher, See UsnER. | e | 

* The word in the original Turkiſh, fignifies envoy. 

e bears arms offenſive and defenſive ; and has the care of priſo- 
ners of diſtinction. His badge is a ſtaff covered with ſilver, and 
he is armed with a ſcimiter, bow, and arrow. 

The emperor uſually chuſes one of this rank to ſend as embaſſa- 

or to other princes. 2 

The Chigus are under the direction of the Chiaous-Baſchi, an 

officer who aſſiſts at the divan, and introduces thoſe who have 

duſineſs there. | = 2 | 
CHICANE,* or CHICANRY, in law, an abuſe of judiciary pro- 

ceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, and deceive or impoſe on 
the judge, or the parties. 

* Some derive the word from Ciceun, the skin of a Pomegranate ; 


whence the Spaniards formed their Chico, little, ſlender, Chi- 
cane being converſant about trifles. | | 
The French call ſollicitors, attornies, &c. Gens de Chicane. 
"CANE is alſo applied in the ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, diſtincti- 
"5, and ſubtilties, which immortalize diſputes, and obſcure the 


truth: 


Oh 50 the Chicans of courts does juſtice. 


EAD, 
Tube word is formed of the French Chef, head; of the Greek 


Capo, formed of the Latin Caput. 


e f; a „ 8 
Vol. . Ne RAU a party; the chief of a family, Ec, Aga 


The word is formed of the French Cheval, horſe ; and that of 


The Chevron is ſometimes charged with another Chevron, 4 of 


aun, caput, head: though Menage derives it from the Italian, | 


* The term is French, and properly ſignifies a Frieſland horſe; as | 


CHEVRON, or CHEVERON, in heraldry, one of the honourable | 


It deſcends from the chief towards the extremities of the coat, in 


| 


Per CHEVRON, or party per CHEVRON, is when the field is divided | 


See e >, term denoting head, or a principal thing, or perſon. | - 


memnon was the chief of the Greeks who beſi 


Romans ſometimes refuſed trium 


by reaſon the conduct of the chief was not anſwerable to his i 
| © his ſuc - 
ceſs. See TRIUMPH, The abbies that are chiefs of their order 


are all regular ; and it is here the general chapters are held. Sce 


eged Troy: the 


phs to their victorious generals; 


ABBEY. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE. See the article JusrickE. 

CHIEF LorD, denotes the feudal lord, or lord of an honour. On. 
whom others depend. See Lord ; ſee alſo Hoxour, © 

Holding in CniEr. See CarirE, and Texurs. 

CHIEF, in heraldry, is the upper part of the eſcutcheon 
quite acroſs, from ſide to fide. See EscuTCHron. 
The arms of France are three golden flower de lyss, in a field 
azure z two in chef, and one in point, 

CHIEF is more particularly uſed for one of t 
Ties, placed athwart the top of the coa 
third part of its height. See OxDinary 
When the eſcutcheon is cut in ſtone, 
ſtands out prominent beyond the reſt ; 
ſent the diadem of the ancient kings and 
the knights. See Casx. 


It is frequently without any ornament ; ſometimes it is charged 
with other bearings; ſometimes it is of a colour or metal diffe- 
rent from that of the coat. 

Theline that bounds it at bottom is ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes 
indented, engrailed, embatteled, lozenged, &c. Thus, ſay 
they, The field is gules, a chief argent, &c. again, he bears 
gules, a chief crenele, or embatteled argent. 

Sometimes one chief is born on another; expreſſed by a line 
drawn along the upper part of the chief: when the line is along 
the under part, it is called a Fillet. The firſt is an addition of 
honour, the ſecond a diminution. See DIFFERENCE, Ec. 
The chief is ſaid to be abaiſed, when it is detached from the 
upper edge of the coat, by the colour of the field which is over 
it ; and which retrenches from it one third of its height. We 

. allo fay, a chief is chevrened, paled, or bended, when it has a 

chevron, pale, or bend contiguous to it, and of the fame co- 
lour. with itſelf, A chief is ſaid to be ſupported, when the two 
thirds at top are of the colour of the field, and that at bottom of 
a different colour, | 


In CHIET.— By this is underſtood any thing born in the chief part, 

or top of the eſcutcheon. 
CHIEF-PLEDGE, the ſame as headborough. See HtEapBoROUGH, 
CUIEF-Polxr. See the article Poi r. 

CHIEFTAIN, the chief, leader, or general of an army, or the 
like. See CHIEF, and CarTain, | 
CHILBLAIN,* Pernio, (in medicine) a tumor afflicting the feet 
and hands; accompany'd with an inflammation, pains, and ſome- 
times an ulcer, or ſolution of continuity: in which caſe it takes 
the denomination of chaps,|| on the hands; and {:bes,7 on the heels. 


* Chilblain is compounded of chill and blain ; g. 4. a blain or ſore 
contracted by cold. 


+ Pernis is the Latin name adopted by the phyſicians ; and is deri- 


ved by Voſlius from perna, a gammon of bacon; on account of 
ſome reſemblance. 


|| Chap alludes to gape, both in ſound and appearance. 

+ Kibes, in Welſh Kibws, may be derived from the German &erben, 
to cut; the skin, when broke, appearing like a cut. ; 
Chilblains are occafioned by exceſhve cold ſtopping the motion of 

the blood in the capillary arteries. ; 


'The tumour from white, generally inclines to blueneſs. For the 


reaching 


he honourable ordina- 
t, and containing one 
or in relievo, the chief 
and is ſuppoſed to repre- 
prelates; or the cask of 


cure of Chilblains it is uſual to waſh them with warm brine, u- 


rine, &c. but petroleum, or warm hungary-water, with ſpirit 
of wine camphorated, uſed with a ſponge, are much better. 
For chaps and kibes, nothing exceeds the unguentum deſiccati- 
vum rubrum, or diapompholix mixt with a little camphor ; and 
uſed, for the dreflings, with emplaſtrum de minio, or diachylon 
ſimplex, let-down with oil of roſes, 


CHILD, a term of relation to parent. See PARENT ; ſee alſo 


INFANT, Son, DAUGHTER, Se. a | 
We ſay, natural Child, legitimate Child, 'putative Chill, baſtard 
Child, adoptive Child, poſthumous Child, &c. See NATURAL, 
PUTATIVE, BASTARD, ADOPTIVE, PosSTHUMOUs, Cc. 
M. Derham computes, that marriages, one with another, pro- 
duce four Children ; not only in England, but in other parts al- 
ſo, See MARRIAGE. . 5 
In the genealogical hiſtory of Tuſcany, wrote by Gamarini, 
mention is made of a nobleman of Sienna, named Pichi, who 
of three wives had a hundred and fifty Children ; and that, be- 


ing ſent ambaſſador to the pope and the emperor, he had forty 


eight of his ſons in his retinue. 

1 a monument in the church- yard of St. Innocent, at Paris, 
erected to a woman Who died at eighty-eight years of age, it 18 
recorded, that ſhe might have ſeen 288 Children directly iſſued 
from her. This exceeds what Hakewell relates of Mrs. N 
wood, a gentlewoman of Kent, born in the year 1 Un hom 
married at ſixteen to her only husba _ Honey wood, of Cha- 
ring, Eſq; and died in her ninety third year. ; 
1 Children of her Hd body ; of which three to 
young, and a fourth had no iſſue: yet her en Fuge in - : 
ſecond generation, amouted to 1143 in the third to 22 * , od 
in the fourth they fell to 9. The whole number ſhe might hav 


” 
— 


ſeen in her life-time being 2% i6+114 +228 49 2 8 
| ** | 


— ᷑—m —¾ — 


CHI 


So that ſhe could ſay the ſame as the diſtich does of one of the 
Dalburg's family at Baſil. | N . 7 | 
I 2 3 4 = CHIMES H a clock, a kind of periodical muſick, produced 


Mater ait nate dic nate filia natam, 
6 


5 
Ut momeat, nate, plangere, filiolam. ; 

Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe of the acute diſeaſes of Children, | 
de morbis acutis infantum. He takes them all to ariſe from the hu- 
mours in the primæ viz growing ſowre, and degenerating into a- 
cidities: which isconfirm'd from their ſowre belches and dejections. 
All that is required to cure them, is to combat this acidity ; which 
is to be effected two ways; by diſpoſing it to be evacuated, and 
by actual evacuation by rhubarb, and other gentle purgatives. 
To diſpoſe the peccant acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics or cordi- 
als are to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too violent; but crabs eyes 
and claws, oiſter-ſhells, cuttlefiſh-bones, egg-ſhells, chalk, coral, 
pearls, bezoar, burnt-ivory, ſcraping of the unicorn's horn, arme- 
nian bole, terra ſigillata, and lapis hæmatites; the goa ſtone, and 
a ſort of confection of hyacinth. But of all theſe, he prefers 
old ſhells that have laid long on the edge of the ſea, expoſed to 
the ſun, which is better than any chymical furnace, 

S c See the article DELIVERY. 

Cnit.D-Wir, a power to take a fine of a bond-woman unlawful- 
ly gotten with child, that is, without conſent of her lord. 
Every reputed father of a baſe Child, got within the manor of 
Writtel in Eſſex, pays to the lord for a fine 3s. 44. where, it 
ſeems, Child-wit extends to free, as well as bond- women. — Qui- 
cunque fecerit Child-wit, Archiepiſcopus aut totam, aut dimidiam e- 
mendationis partem habebit, quietam eſſe de Child-wit. Du Cange. 

Charity-CH1L.D&tn. See CHARITY-School, HosPITAL, Sc. 

CHILDERMASS-Day, called alſo Innocents-day, an anniverſary 
feait of the church, held on the 28th of December, in memory 
of the children of Bethlehem, maſſacred by order of Herod. See 
FrasT and Innocents. 

CHILIAD,* an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged by thouſands. 

The word i» formed of the Greek yas, mille, a thouſand. 

CHILIARCHA,* or CriLiaRcnvs, an officer in the armies of 

the ancients, who had the command of a thouſand men. 


* The word comes from the Greek 5aas, thouſand, and apy, 
command. | | 


CHILIASTS. See the article M1LLENARY. | 

CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or Tchelminar, the nobleſt and 
moſt beautiful piece of architecture remaining of all antiquity 3 
being the ruins of the famous palace of Perſepolis, to which 
Alexander the great, being drunk, ſet fire, at the perſuaſion of 
the courteſan Thais, See Ruins. 
Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their deſcriptions 
of the Chilminar; particularly Gracias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro 
de la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun. 
A general idea thereof, may be conceived as follows. 
T here appear the remains of near fourſcore columns ; the frag- 
ments whereof are at leaſt fix foot high; but there are only nine- 
teen that can be called entire; with a twentieth all alone, 150 
paces from the reſt. 
A rock of black hard marble, ſerves for the foundation of theedifice. 
The firſt plan of the building is aſcended to by fourſcore and fifteen 
ſteps cut in the rock. The gate of the palace is twenty foot wide; 
on one fide is the figure of an elephant, and on the other of a rhi- 
noceros, each thirty foot high, and of ſhining marble. Near 
theſe animals are two columns; and not far off the figure of a 
Pegaſus. | 
After this gate is paſſed, are found a great number of columns 
of white marble ; the remains whereof ſhew the magnificence of 
the work; the ſmalleſt of theſe columns is fifteen cubits high, 
the largeſt eighteen ; each has forty flutings, three large inches 
broad; whence the height of the whole may be gueſſed at, with 
the other proportions. Near the gate is an inſcription on a ſquare 
piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, containing about twelve lines: 
the characters are of a very extraordinary figure, reſembling tri- 
angles and pyramids. 
Theſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts, and birds of prey. 
Beſides the inſcription abovementioned, there are others in Ara- 
bic, Perſian, and Greek. Dr. Hyde obſerves, that the inſcrip- 
tions are very rude and unartful ; and that ſome, if not all of 
them, are in praiſe of Alexander the great, and therefore later 
than that conqueror. | 
M. Le Brun tells us, that he took his voyage to the Eaſt-Indies 
merely for the ſake of viewing the Chilminar. _ 

CHIMERA, or CHI MRA, a fabulous monſter, which the poets 
feign to have the head and breaſt of a lion, the belly of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon ; and to have been killed by Bellerophon, 
mounted on the horſe Pegaſus. _ 

The foundation of the fable is this; that anciently in Lycia there 
was a volcano, or burning mountain of this name; the top where- 
of, which was deſart, only inhabited by lions; the middle, ha- 
ving good paſtures, by goats; and the foot, being marſhy, by 
ſerpents. Thus Ovid, | 
—Medus in partibus bircum | 
Pectus, & ora lee, caudam ſerpentis habebit. 


Bellerophon being the firſt who cauſed this mountain to be inha- | 


bited, it was feigned he flew Chimera, Pliny ſays, the fire 
* 


thereof would kindle with water, and extinguiſh with gag. 
but earth and dung. See VoLCcano, &c. | "0thing 


at cer. 


tain ſeaſons of the day, by a particular apparatus added toa Clu 


See CLOCK, | 
To calculate numbers for the Chimes, and to fit and divid 
Chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved, that the barrel muſt abe 
in turning round, as you are in ſinging the tune it is to 17 
As for the Chime- barrel, it may be made up of certain bar, whic 
run athwart it, with a convenient number of Holes Punches Hh 
them, to put in the pins that are to draw each er: by tn 
means the tune may be changed, without changing the a 
ſuch is the Royal-Exchange clock in London, and other, L 
this caſe, the pins, or nuts, which draw the hammers, mug 
down from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs; and ſome FW. 
upright in the bar, the reaſon whereof is, to play. the ines 
the tune rightly : for the diſtance of each of theſe bars maybe f 
mibreve ; but the uſual way, is to have the pins which d ; 
the hammers fixed on the barrel. | ”_ 


For the placing of theſe pins, you may proceed h 
changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, gps . 
the muſical notes: where it muſt be obſerved, what is * hc 
paſs of the tune, or how many notes, or bells, there are fron 
the higheſt to the loweſt; and accordingly, the barrel mug he 
divided from end to end. | | 
Thus, in the following examples, each of the tunes are eight | 
notes in compaſs ; and accordingly, the barrel is divided into 
eight parts. Theſe diviſions are ſtruck round the barre], 
ſite to which are the hammer-tails. | _ 
We ſpeak here as if there were only one hammer to each bell, tht 
it may be more clearly apprehended ; but when two notes of the 
ſame ſound come together in a tune, there muſt be twohammers 
to the bell to ſtrike it: fo that if in all the tunes you intend to 
chime of eight notes compaſs, there ſhould happen to be ſuch 
double notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, you muſt have ix. 
teen hammers and accordingly you muſt diyide the barrel, and 
ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to each hammer-tail: then 
you are to divide it round about, into as many diviſions as there 
are muſical bars, ſemibreves, minins, Ec, in the tune. 
Thus the hundredth pſalm- tune has twenty ſemibreves, and each 
diviſion of it isa ſemibreve: the firſt note of it alſo is a ſemibreye; 
and therefore on the Chime-barrel muſt be a whole diviſion, from 
five to five; as you may underſtand plainly, if you conceive the 
ſurface of a Chime-barrel to be repreſented by the following tables; 
as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel were ſtretched out at 
length, or extended on a plane: and then ſuch a table, ſo divided, 
if it were to be wrapped round the barrel, would ſhey the places 
where all the pins are to ſtand in the barrel: for the dots running 
about the table, are the places of the pins that play the tune, 


of bells to the gamut notes; ſo as that each bell having the true 
ſound of /el, la, mi, fa, you may play any tune with its flats and 
ſharps; nay, you may by this means play both the baſs andtreble 
with one barrel : and by ſetting the names of your bells at the 
head of any tune, that tune may eaſily be transferred to the 
Chime-barrel, without any skill in an but it muſt be ob- 


zs, there is a note between each line, as well as upon it. 


The notes of the hundredth pfalm. 
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A table for dividing the Chime-barrel of the hun- 


dredth pſalm. 
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CHIMIN, or Catmin, in law, a road or way. Senta bal. 
CHIMINAGE, a toll for ir bn, . 1 — throug 
The Feudiſts call it pedagium. See PEDAGE. I goine. 
CHIMNEY,* in architecture, 1 part of a houſe, or lodgns 
wherein the fire is made. See FIRE. _ 23 ut 
The word Chimney comes from the F rench Chen g, . 25 85 
from the Latin Caminata, a chamber wherein 15% C he Greek, 
minata, again, comes from Caminus, and that from F906 
h, a Chimney 4 of la, ure, 1 burn. be 


„ 


Indeed, if the Chimes are to be compleat, you ought to have a ſet | 


ſerved, that each line in the muſick is three notes diſtant ; that 
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a chimney are the jambs, or ſides; the back or 
. tn a reſting on the jambs: the tube, or fun- 
: | which conveys away the ſmoke; the chimney-piece, or 
oy dine, on the fore-ſide of the jambs over the mantle- tree; 
e hearth, or fire- place. See ZHIMNEY-JAMB, Se. 
5 ladio ſettles the proportions of a chamber-chinney thus; 
2 on the inſide, 5 , 6 or 7 foot; height to the mantle- 
tree, 4» Or 473 depth, 2, or 2x foot. 
eight, as three to two, to the depth as four to two. In 
_ 2 the breadth is three foot, in larger five; in bed- 
chambers four; in ſmall banquetting- rooms 55, in large 6. But 
the height never to exceed 25, leſt there being too much room 
ſor the air and wind, the ſmoke be driven down into the room. 
Nor muſt the height be too little, Jeſt the ſmoke miſs its way, 
ind be check d at firſt ſetting out. The ſame author adviſes to 
have an aperture, through which the external air may, on occa- 


ternal air would otherwiſe be unable to do. See STOVE. 


ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, meeting with this ob- 
ftacle, may be prevented from getting into the room. 

tooealily : but the better expedient is to make the funnel nar- 
rower at bottom than at top; the fire impelling it upward more 
eaſily when contracted at bottom; and in mounting, it finds 
more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, and therefore has leſs occaſion, to 
return into the chamber, See SMOKE. 
Jo prevent ſmoking Cuinntys, M. Lucar adviſes two holes, or 
two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each fide of the chim- 
xy; one ſloping upwards, the other downwards: through one 
of theſe, ſays he, the ſmoke will paſs in any poſition. 
De Orme orders a braſs ball full of water, with one ſmall aper- 


eateſt flame : here, as the water grows hot, it will rarefy and 
drive through the aperture in a vapoury ſtream, which will drive 
up the ſmoke that would otherwiſe linger in the funnel. _ 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock a-top of | 
the chinmey : ſo that what way ſoever the wind comes, the aper- 
ture of the chimney will be skreened, and the ſmoke have free e- 
ere. Indeed, the beſt prevention of a ſmoking chimney, ſeems 
to lie in the proper ſituation of the doors of the room, and the 
apt falling back of the back, and convenient gathering of the 
wings and breaſt of the chimney. | 
Itis a rule, in building, that no timber be laid within twelve in- 
ches of the forefide of the chinmey-jambs ; that all joiſts on the 
back of the chinmey be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches diſtance 
from the back; and that no timber be laid within the funnel. 
Chimneys are uſually ſuppoſed a modern invention; the antients 


prove chimmes in uſe among the antients. To this end he cites, 
the authority of Virgil: Et jam ſumma procul villarum culmina 11 | 
nan. And that of Appian, who ſays, That of thoſe perſons 
* proſeribed by the Triumvirate, ſome hid themſelves in wells, 
* and chacz, common-ſhores; ſome in the tops of houſes, and 
* chimneys :* for ſo he underſtands ei- vropqies, fuma- 
ria ſub tefto poſita, Add, that Ariſtophanes, in one of his co- 
medies, introduces his old man, Polycleon, ſhut up in a chamber, 
whence he endeavours to make his eſcape by the chimney. How- 
erer, the few inſtances remaining among the antients, together 
with the obſcurity of the rules of Vitruvius on this head, make 
us rather conclude the uſe of ſtoves, whereof the antients had en- 
ue apartments, made them neglect this point of building, which 


the coldneſs'of our climate obliges us to have a principal regard 


to. dee HyPOCAUSTUM. | 
In the year I713, appeared a French book, entitled, La Mecha- 
nique du Feu, or the art of augmenting the effects, and diminiſh- 


According to Wolfius, the broadth of the aperture, at bottom to | 


into the flame, to drive up the ſmoke; which the in- | 
fon, be let into , Pp | ;  nounc'd fo ſhort, that there is no diſtinguiſhing above one ſylla- 
The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to the chimney-back, | 
Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the reſt ; that the | 


6 


dome make the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's deſcending | 


ture, to be hung up in the chimney, at a height a little above the | 


only making uſe of ſtoves: but Octavio Ferrari endeavours to 


CHINA, or CHINA-//are, a fine ſort of earthen- ware, pro 

2 called agg See PorRceLAin, TOO | 

HINA-CHINA, a name ſometimes given to the Quinqui 

Peruvian Bark, See Quin N 8. hens 

CHINA-Kzet, a medicinal root brought from the Eaſt-Indics ; and 
lately alſo from Peru, and New Spain, 

It is of a ruddy brown colour, bordering on black, without fide ; 

and white, or reddiſh, within. It grows chiefly in fenny places, 

uſually covered with the ſea; which, upon its withdrawing, 

leaves great quantities thereof on the ſhore: the beſt is that 

which is firm, ruddy, and freſh. | 

It is eſteemed a ſweetner of the blood; and uſed as ſuch in de- 

coction, in venereal and ſcorbutick caſes, 

CHINESE, or Chineſe Tongue, the language of the people of China. 
dee. LANGUAGE, 

F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe has no analogy to any o- 

ther language in the world: it only conſiſts of three hundred and 

thirty words which are all monoſyllables; at leaſt, they are pro- 


ble, or ſound in them, But the ſame word, as pronounced with 
a ſtronger or weaker tone, has different ſignifications: accord- 
ingly, when the language is accurately ſpoke, it makes a ſort 
of muſick, which has a real melody, that conſtitutes the eſſence 
and diſtinguiſhing character of the Chineſe tongue. 
As to Chineſe characters, they are as ſingular as the language: 
the Chineſe have not, like us, any alphabet, containing the cle- 
ments, or as it were the principles of their words: in lieu of an 
alphabet, they uſe a kind of hieroglyphicks ; whereof they have 
above eighty thouſand, See LETTER, CHARACTER, Cc. 
CHIN-COUGH, a diſeaſe children are chiefly ſubje& to. It con- 
ſiſts in a violent and immoderate coughing, to a danger of ſuffo- 
cation. Letting of blood, and balſamicks, are the uſual cure. 
CHIRAGRA, “ in medicine, the gout in the hands. See GourT. 
The word comes from the Greek, yep, manus, hand; and aye9, 
captura, ſeizing. 
The Chiragra has its ſeat in the carpus, or extreme part of the 
hand, or the ligaments and junctures of the fingers. 
CHIROGRA PH,“ CriroGRAPHUM, was anciently a deed 
which requiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on the ſame 
piece of parchment, counterwiſe; leaving a ſpace between, 
wherein was wrote .C{/KOGRAPH; through the middle 
whereof the parchment was cut, ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes in- 
dentedly; and a moiety given to each of the parties. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek ep, hand; and yeg7w, 
ſcribo, I write; 9. d. hand- writing. | 
This was afterwards called dividenda, and chartæ diviſe ; and was 


Party. 

The ff uſe of theſe Chirographs with us, was in the time of king 

HENRY III. See INDENTURE. 

According to ſome, a deed was properly a Chirograph, when it 
was ſubſcribed by the hand-writing of the vendor, or creditor, 

and delivered to the buyer, or debtor. "Theſe authors make the 

Chiregraph differ from a Singraph, in this; that in the latter, the 
word Singraph was wrote in the middle, and cut through, in the 

manner juſt obſerved of Chiregraph. 'T hoſe authors, therefore, 
make the Syngraph the Chirograph ; and the Chiregraph a differ- 

ent thing. | $2 | 
CH in, was alſo anciently uſed for a fine: and the manner 
of engroſſing the fines, and cutting the parchment in two pieces, 
is till retained in the office, called the Chirographer”s Office, See 
_  CHIROGRAPHER. | 
CHIROGRAPHER of Fines, an officer in the common pleas, who 
engroſſes fines acknowledged in that court, into a perpetual re- 
cord, (after they have been examined, and paſſed by other offi- 


See FINE. 1 | 
He makes two indentures, one for the buyer, the other for the ſel- 


* the expence of fire, by M. Gauger; ſince publiſhed in En- 
5 » by Dr. Deſaguliers: wherein the author examines what 
iſpoſition of chinneys is moſt proper to augment the heat; and 
oO geometrically, that the diſpoſition of parallel jambs, with 
ack inclined as in the common chimneys, is leſs fitted for re- 
ing heat in the room, than parabolical jambs, with the bot- 
* of the tablette horizontal. 7 3 
86s ſeven ſeyeral conſtructions of his new chimneys, and 
manner of executing them. See Fire, del hel 
"i "uger, however, does not appear to be the firſt inventor of 
** ey he deſcribes; the deſcription of a like chimney being 
Cay in a German book, printed at Leipſick, in 1699. 
NEY-JAMBs, are the ſides of a chinmey, ' uſually ſtanding out 


Kipendicularly, ſometimes circularly, from the back; on the ex- 


. whereof the mantle-tree reſts. | 

1 f. Monav, or hearth-meney, a tax impoſed by ſtatute 24 
Fug I. expreſſing, that every B and ſtove of every 
wy ng, or other houſe within E and Wales, except ſuch 
Ib. 10t to church and poor, ſhall be chargeable with two ſhil- 


Curr pes See Fugen. bo ade | 
a FLARE E, in building, a compoſition of certain mould- 
11... Food or ſtone, ſtanding on the foreſide of the jambs, 

coming over the mantle-tree. See ManTLt-Tree.... 


ler; and a third indented piece, containing the effect of the fine, 
and called the foot of the fine; and delivers it to the cuſtos bre- 
vium. 4 | | 85 
The ſame officer alſo, or his deputy, proclaims all fines, in court 
every term, and endorſes the proclamations on the backſide of 
the foot; keeping, withal, the writ of covenant, and the note 
of the fine. See TABLING of Fines. 0 18 
CHIROMANCY,* the art of divining the fate, temperament, 
and diſpoſition of a perſon, by the lines, and lineaments of the 
hand; otherwiſe called palmiſiry. See DIVIN AT IV. 
2 Lhe word comes from the Greek Nef, hand; and ware, 
ivination. mk F ee a w 
We have à number of authors on this vain and trifling art, as 
Artemidorus, Fludd, and Joannes de Indaigne : Taiſnerus, and 
M. de le Chambre have done the beſt . 
This laſt inſiſts on it, that the inclinations may be known from 
inſpecting the hand; there being a very near correſpondence be- 
tween the parts of the hand, and the internal parts of the body, 
the heart, liver, &c. whereon the paſſions and inclinations much 
depend. He adds, however, that the rules and precepts of Chi- 


2 15 a payer at Michaelmas and Lays to the king | romancy are not ſufficiently warranted, 2 0 experiments whereon 


they ſtand, not being well verified. He concludes, that there 
muſt be a new ſet of obſervations. made with juſtneſs and ex- 
actitude; in order to give Chiramancy the ſorm and ſolidity which 
an art or ſcience demands. See HAxp. | 


the ſame with what we now call charter-party. See CHARTER- 


cers ;) and writes and deliyers the indentures thereof to the party. 
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CHIROTONIA,* the impoſition of hands, in conferring any | 
prieſtly orders, See IMM POSITION. 
®* The ward comes from the Greek % £12070712, the action of ſtretch- 
ing out the hands: and becauſe the antients gave their ſuffrages 
by ſtretching out the hands, they gave the name chirotenia to the 
election of magiſtrates. See SUrFRaGe, ELECTION, Ofc. 
This cuſtom wes firſt eſtabliſhed in Greece; as appears from an 
oration of Demoſthenes againſt Neæra, and that of Eſchines a- 
gainft Ctefiphon: thence it paſſed to the Romans, From pro- 
fane authors it paſſed to eccleſiaſtical ones; and was uſed by them, 
not only in ſpeaking of elections, but alſo of ordinations, 
CHIRURGERY, popularly called Surgery, the third branch of 
medicine; conſiſting in operations performed by the hand, for 
the cure of wounds, and other diſorders. See ME DICINE. 
* The word chirurgery is formed from the Greek ye, manus, 
hand; and zegy0z, opus, operation. | 
Chirargery may be defined the art of curing wounds, and various 
diſeaſes, by the opening of veins, application of topics, inciſions, 


and amputations of ſeveral parts of the body, &c. See OPERA- | 


TION. 


Chiurgery is divided into ſpeculative, and practical; one whereof | 


does that in effect which the other teaches to do. 


All the operations of chirurgery are reduced under four kinds: 


the firſt whereof re-joins what has been ſeparated; 
theſis. See SYNTHESIS. | 
The ſecond divides, with diſcernment, thoſe parts whoſe. union 
is prejudicial to health; and is called diæreſis. See DI REs1s. 
The third extracts with art, foreign bodies; called exæreſis. 
And the fourth, called proſiheſis, adds and applies what is want- 
ing. See EX&REsIs and PROSTHESIS. 
The principal things that come under the conſideration of cbi- 


and 1s called 


rurgery, are tumors, ulcers, wounds, diſlocations, and fractures. | 


See WouxD, ULCER, TUmoR, LUxATIoNn, and FRACTURE. 


Chirurgery has the advantage of medicine in the ſolidity of its 


foundation, the certainty of its operations, and the ſenſibility of 
its effects; inſomuch, that thoſe who deny medicine to be of any 
ſignificancy, yet allow the uſefulneſs of chirurgery. 


% 


cine, whereof it now makes a branch. It was, in effect, the ſole 
medicine of the firſt ages: they betaking themſelves to the cure 
of external diſorders, ere they came to examine or diſcover what 
related to the cure of internal ones. 
Apis, king of Egypt, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of chirurgery; 
after him, Æſculapius compoſed a treatiſe of wounds and ulcers, 
He was ſucceeded by the philoſophers of the following ages, in 
whoſe hands chirurgery wholly lay; Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Democritus, Chiron, Pæon, Cleombrotus, who 
cured king Antiochus, c. | | 
Pliny tells us upon the authority of Caſſius Hemina, that Arca- 
gathus was the firſt of the profeſſion that ſettled at Rome: that 
the Romans were wonderfully pleaſed with this vulnerarius, as 
they called him, at his firſt coming, and ſhewed him ſome ex- 
traordinary marks of their eſteem ; but that they were diſguſted 
at him afterwards, and nick-named him carnifex, for his cruelty 
in cutting off limbs. Some pretend that he was even ſtoned by 
them to death in the Campus Martius. But-if he really came to 
ſuch an unlucky end, it is ſtrange Pliny ſhould take no notice of 
it. Vid. Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. I. 29. c. I. 
Chirurgery was cultivated with much more earneſtneſs by Hip- 
pocrates, than by any of the preceding phyſicians : It is ſaid to 
have been perfected in Egypt by Philoxenus, who wrote ſeveral 
volumes on that ſubject. Among the Greeks, Gorgias, Soſtrates, 
Heron, the two Apollonius's, Ammonius of Alexandria; and at 
Rome, Trypho the father, Evelpiſtus, and Meges, made it flou- 
riſh, each in their time. 
"The more modern authors, who have contributed moſt to the 
perfection of chirurgery, are Paræus, Fab. ab Aquapendente, 
Harvey, Wharton, Gliſſon, Du Laurence, Diemerbroeck, Vieuſ- 
ſens, Barbette, Dionis, Charriere, &c. 
Scultetus has publiſhed a deſcription of all the inſtruments uſed in 
chirurgery, under the title of armamentarum chirurgicum; and 
our countryman, Mr. Wiſeman, Serjeant-chirurgeon to king 
Charles II. a folio volume of chirurgical treatiſes, containing 
practical obſervations, both in reſpect to the internals and exter- 
nals, of a number of caſes in each branch of the art, from his 
own experience; under the title of ſeveral chirurgical treatiſes. 
This work has been made uſe of ever ſince, by the moſt know- 
ing of our Engliſh chirurgeons ; and has been the foundation of 
moſt chirurgical treatiſes ſince its publication, Anno 1676. 
In England there are two diſtin&t companies of Surgeons now oc- 
cupying the ſcience or faculty of Surgery; the one company 
called barbers, the other ſurgeons, which latter are not incorpo- 
rated. The two are united to ſue, and be ſued, by the name of 
maſters or governors and commonalty of the myſtery of Barbers 
and Surgeons of London. 32 H. 8. c. 42. 
No perſon uſing any barbery, or ſhaving, in London, ſhall oc- 
cupy any Surgery, letting of blood, or other matter; drawing 
of teeth only excepted.— And no perſon uſing the myſtery or 
craft of ſurgery ſhall occupy or exerciſe the feat or craft of Bar- 
bery, or ſhaving; neither by himſelf, nor any other for his uſe, 
32 H. 8. c. 42. 


By the ſame ſtatute, Surgeons are obliged to have ſigns at their 


Chirurgery is very antient ; and even much mare fo than medi- 


The French chirurgeons being refuſed to be ad 
univerſities, notwithſtanding that their art makes a bra 9 85 
dicine, one of the four faculties ; on pretence of its e vi nee. 
little on butchery, or cruelty ; aſſociated themſelye; Winer : 
therhood, under the protection of S. Coſmus, and 8. B. Wir 
on which account, according to the laws of their inſtitu 5 
are obliged to dreſs and look to wounds gratis, the firj ion, the, 
75 each month. 1 
hey diſtinguiſh between a chirurgeo of the long robe, an 
ber en the firſt has ſtudied fel, and is allowe 0 ty ; 
a gown. . = 
The skill of the other, beſide what relates to the man 
of the beard, is ſuppoſed to be confined to the more N 
eaſy operations in chirurgery ; as bleeding, tooth-dray; pe and 
They were formerly diſtinguiſhed by badges; thoſe N. Ec 
gon bore a caſe of inſtruments; the barber a baſon he. 
CHISSEL, an inftrument much ufed in ſculpture, ma 
There ate ch c of diffrent Lind; 
ere are ch1;//els of different kinds; though their chief 1 
ence lies in 00 different ſize and frength” as — as 
| ſteel well ſharpened and tempered; but they have dif - 
names, according to the different uſes to which they area hed. 
The chiſels uſed in carpentry and joinery, are, x, The þ 5 
which 1s uſed firſt of all before the paring- chiſel, and oF w 
the work is ſcribed. 2. The paring-chiſel, which tu a fe 
ſmooth edge, and is uſed to pare off, or {mooth the irregularity 
which the former makes. "This is not ſtruck with a mallet, * 
the former is, but preſſed with the ſhoulder of the Wahn 
3. Steu- former, uſed for cleanſing acute angles with the point 1 
corner of its narrow edge. 4. The mortice- chiſſel, which i, — 
row, but very thick and ſtrong, to endure hard blows ; and it i; 
cut to a very broad baſil: its uſe is to cut deep ſquare holes in the 
wood, for mortices. 5. The gouge, which is a chiſſ#{witharound 
edge ; one fide whereof ſerves to prepare the way for an augre 
and the other to cut ſuch wood as is to be rounded, hollowed, #2; * 
6. Socket-chifſels, which are chiefly uſed by carpenters, E. 1 
their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket at top, to receive a trons 
wooden ſprig, fitted into it with a ſhoulder. Theſe chiſel 10 
diſtinguiſhed, according to the breadth of the blade, into half inch 
7 three quarters of an inch chifels, Sc. 7. Ripping-cli. 
ſel, which is a ſocket- chic an inch broad; having a bluntedg, 
with no baſil to it: its uſe is to rip, or tear two pieces of wood 
aſunder, by forcing in the blunt edge between them. 
CHITTING, 
ſhoots its ſmall roots into the earth. See Roor. 
CHIVALRY, or CHR VvALIRv, in law, a tenure of land by knight- 
ſervice; whereby the tenant was antiently bound to perform fer- 
vice in war, to the king, or the meſne lord of whom he held by 
that tenure, See SERVICE. | | 
By a ſtatute of 12 Car. II. all tenures by chivalry, in capite, E. 
are aboliſhed. See TENURE, KNIGHT, and KNICHTHOOD. 
CHIVES, or CHIEvEs, in botany, the ſmall knobs growing on 
the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamina of flowers: by Ray al- 
led alſo apices. See APICEs, | 
Dr. Grew calls the ſtamina, or threads themſelves, on which 
the apices are fixed, the chives. See STAMINA. 
CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military habit, worn by the antienls 
over the tunica. See TUNICA. 
Chlamys was the ſame, in time of war, that the toga was in tine 
of peace; each belonged to the Patricians. See Toca. It did 
not cover the whole body, but chiefly the hind- part; though it 
alſo came over the ſhoulders, and was faſtened with a buckle on 
the breaſt. 
There were four or five kinds of chlamys ; that of children, that 
of women, and that of men; which laſt was divided into that 
of the people, and that of the emperor. 3 | 
CHLOROSIS,* in medicine, a feminine diſeaſe, vulgarly callel 
the green-ſickneſs, white-jaundice, &c. 3 
* The word chlorofis ſigniſies greenneſi, verdurt formed from 
Aon, graſs. dio, 5. 
Its ual ſubjects are girls, maids, and widows; or even wine, 
whoſe husbands are deficient, Sc. It gives a pale, yellow, a 
greeniſh tincture to the complexion, with a circle of violet un- 
der the eyes. 'The patient is melancholy and uneaſy; has fre- | 
quently a low wandering fever, with an unequal pulſe, vomitney 
heavineſs, liſtleſſneſs, drouſineſs, difficulty of breathing, longus 
for abſurd foods, Oc, Fe" SOTO den e ö 
It comes on, commonly, antecedent to, or about the time 0 
the eruption of the menſes.— Though the ſtoppage of the wel: 


nm itted int 


Monde 


maſonry, zin 


flow regularly, though but ſeldom, in the progreſs thereof. Ac- 
cording to Etmuller, the ſuppreſſion of the menſes is rather 
effect than the cauſe. See Menſes. . 
The cure is chiefly to be attempted b 


drugs; the baſis, or principal whereof, is the caca nut. 


but alſo a good medicine; at leaſt a diet, for keeping VP 1 
warmth of the ſtomach, and aſſiſting digeſtion. 


doors. 
7 


in gardening.— A ſeed is faid to chit, when it fir 


ſes is not always the cauſe of this diſtemper ; for they ſometimes 


chalybeats and hitters. 5 
the colder conſtitutions, decoctions of guaiacum are found of ule] 


CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confection prepared of certain 
See CAcony 


The name chocolate is alſo given to a drink, prepared from an 4 
cake, of a dusky colour, ſoft, and oily; uſually drank bid nol 
eſteemed not only an excellent food, as being very no" * 
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better market for their cacao nuts, achiott, vanilla, and other 


Ilamer of making CHOCOLATE. The method firſt uſed by the 


Methd of making CHOCOLATE, now in uſe among the Spaniards of 


The CHOCOLATE made in Spain, differs ſomewhat from that made 


CHO 


The Spaniards were the firſt who brought Chocolate into uſe in 


Europe; and that, perhaps, as much out of intereſt, to have the 
drugs which their Weſt- Indies furniſh, and which enter the com- 

ion of Chocolate 3 as out of regard to thoſe extraordinary 
virtues, Which their authors ſo amply enumerate. The qualities 
abovementioned, are what the generality of phyſicians, and 
others, allow it. 


Spaniards was very fimple, and the ſame with that in uſe among 
the Indians : they only uſe cacao nut, maiſe, and raw ſugar, as 
expreſſed from the canes, with a little achiott, or rocou, to give 
it a colour. Of theſe four drugs, ground between two ſtones, and 
mixed together in a certain proportion, thoſe Barbarians made 
i kind of bread, which ſerved them equally for ſolid food, and 
for drink: eating it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot 
water when a-thirſt, 

This drink the Mexicans called Chocolate, from chocao, ſound, and 
ale, or atte, water; g. d. water that makes a noiſe: from the 
noiſe which the inſtrument uſed to mill and prepare the liquor, 
made in the water. 

But the Spaniards, and other nations, have ſince added a great 


of which, vanilla alone excepted, ſpoil, rather than mend it. 


Mexico.—T he fruit being gathered from the cacao tree, is dried 
in the ſun, and the kernel taken out, and roaſted at the fire, in an 
iron pan pierced full of holes; then pounded in a mortar ; then 
ground on a marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, till 
it be brought into the conſiſtence of a paſte; mixing with it more 
or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or leſs ſweet. In proportion as 
the paſte advances, they add ſome long pepper, a little achiott, 
and laſtly, vanilla: ſome add cinnamon, cloves, and anife ; and 
thoſe who love perfumes, musk, and ambergris. 

There is allo a kind of Mexican Chocolate, in the compoſition 
whereof there enter almonds and filberts ; but it is rather to 
ſpare the cacao, then to render the Chocolate better : and accord- 
ingly, this is looked on as ſophiſticated Chocolate. 


in Mexico: for beſides the drugs uſed in this laſt, they add two 
or three kinds of flowers, pods of campeche, and generally al- 
monds and hazle nuts. The uſual proportion, at Madrid, is to a 
hundred kernels of cacao, to add two grains of Chile, or Mexi- 
can pepper, or in lieu thereof, Indian pepper; a handful of aniſe; 
as many flowers, called by the natives vinacaxtlides, or little ears; 
fix white roſes in powder; a littie machuſia ; a pod of campeche; 
two drachms of cinnamon; a dozen almonds, and as many ha- 
zle nuts; with achiott enough to give it a reddiſh tincture. The 
ſugar and vanilla are mixed at diſcretion ; as alſo the musk and 
ambergris, They frequently work their paſte with orange-wa- 
ter, which they think gives it a greater conſiſtence and firmneſs. 
The paſte is uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes into large rolls. 
dometimes the cakes are made up of pure Chocolate, without any 
amixture ; thoſe who uſe it being to add what quantity they 
pleaſe of ſugar, cinnamon, and vanilla, when in the water. 

Among us, in England, the Chocolate is chiefly made thus ſimple 
and unmixed, (though perhaps not unadulterated) of the kernel 
of the cacao; excepting that ſometimes ſugar, and ſometimes 
_ is added: any other ingredients being ſcarce known a- 

ng us, 
The neweſt Chocolate is eſteemed the beſt ; the drug never keep- 


En above two years; but uſually degenerating much before 

ime. 

ltis kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that in another, 

in a dry place. | 

The manner of preparing the maſs into a liquor, with the proportions, 
are various : ordinarily, the Chocolate is boiled in water, ſome- 
times in milk; and ſometimes, by good ceconomiſts, in water- 
A uel: when boiled, it is milled, or agitated with a wooden ma- 
clune tor the purpoſe, and boiled again, till it be of the prope! 


conſiſtence for drinking; then ſugared, if the maſs were pure; | 


milled afreſh, and poured off. 

ag the beſt Chocolate is that which diſſolves entirely in the wa- 

Theses no grounds, or ſediment at the bottom of the pot. 

s wy 15 2 diſpute among the caſuiſts, whether or no Chocolate 

. the faſt? the negative is very ſtiffly aſſerted by cardinal 
caccio, who has wrote expreſly on the ſubject: though ſome 


ve endeavoured to ſhew, that there is more nutritious juice in 


= ounce of cacao, than in a pound of beef or mutton. 
wg Fuaitity of Chocolate made in New Spain is ſuch, that there 
* nually uſed twelve millions of pounds of ſugar in the pre- 
on thereof. The Spaniards efteem it the laſt misfortune 
hay befal a man, to be reduced to want Chocolate : they are 
will fag, wn to leave it, excepting for ſome other liquor that 
H0IR,s that part of a church, cathedral, &c. where the cler- 
th = choriſters, or ſingers, are placed. See CHURCH. «+ 
es word, according to Iſidore, is derived d coronis circumſtan- 
. 1; becauſe, anciently, the choriſters were diſpoſed round the 


8 N = : Which is ſtill the manner of building altars among 
8. 


number of other ingredients to the compoſition of Chocolate; all 


CHO 


the communion is celebrated : as alſo from the nave, or body of 
the church, where the people are placed. See CHAxcEL, Sc. 
The patron is ſaid to be obliged to repair the choir of a church; 
and the pariſhioners the nave. See Nave. 
The char was not ſeparated from the nave, till the time of Con- 
ſtantine : from that time the cheir was railed in with a ballu- 
ſtrade, with curtains drawn over: not to be opened till after the 
conſecration, 
In the twelfth century they began to encloſe the cheir with 
walls: but the ancient balluſtrades have been ſince reſtored ; out 
of a view to the beauty of the architeQture, The chantor is 
maſter of the choir, See CHANTOR. 
In nunneries, the choir is a large hall, adjoining to the body of 
= church; ſeparated by a grate, where the religious ling the 
office. 
CHOLAGOGUE,“ Nexeywyor, a medicine which purges the 
bile downward. See BILE, PURGATIVE, Oc. | 
The word comes from XoAn, bile, and aye, to lead, draw. 


Of theſe ſome are ſimple, others compound ; and both the one 
and the other diftinguiſhed irito three kinds, with regard to their 
activity; the benign, the moderate, and the viclent. 

Of the firſt kind are manna, caſſia, roſes, tamarinds, &c, 

Of the ſecond, ſena, rhubarb, aloes, &c. 

Of the third, jalop, ſcammony, Sc. See each under its arti- 
cle, Manna, CAss iA, SEN A, c. 
CHOLEDOCHUS,# in anatomy, a term applied to a canal, o 
duct, called alſo dudtus communis; formed of the union of the 
porus bilarius, and ductus cyſticus. See DucT, 


The word comes from the Greek yoan, ch5ler, and Se;comar, I 
receive or contain. 


The Choledochus Ductus, paſſing obliquely to the lower end of 
the duodenum, ſerves to convey the bile from the liver to the in- 
teſtines. 

Some have imagined, that it conveyed the bile from the liver to 
the gall-bladder : but it being obſerved, that it is the duodenum, 
not the gall-bladder, that ſwells upon blowing through this 
duct; it is evident the bile contained therein, is conveyed no- 
where elſe but to the duodenum. See BILE, Liver, GaLL- 
Bladder, &c. 

CHOLER. See the article Bite. 

CHOLERA-MORBUS, a ſudden overflowing, or eruption, of 
the bile, or bilious matters, both upwards and downwards. 
See BILE. | | | 

It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from the great abundance of bilious 
humours, which being very acrimonious, vellicate the membranes 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines; and by that means occaſion un- 
uſual and violent contractions. 

It is very dangerous: whence the French anciently called it 
Trouſſe-Galand. 


cuates; or becauſe the matter is inceſſantly expelled at the inte- 

ſtines, which they anciently called Cholages. 5 | 

Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it generally attacks about the latter end 

of ſummer ; and proceeds, not unfrequently, from ſurfeits: 

that the cure depends upon large quantities of chicken-broth, 
drank fo as to excite vomiting plentifully ; and that the broth is 
alſo to be injected clyſterwiſe : after which, he ſays, the cure is 
to be compleated by laudanum, given at proper intervals, and in 
proper doſes. | Ki 

The remedy in the Indies for the Cholera-morbus, or Mandechin, 

is to keep the patient from drinking; and to burn the ſoals of his 

feet, See BURN. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, a very ſmall pair of muſ- 
cles of the tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and ſeveral other 
authors, exceedingly ſhort and narrow ; ariſing from the car- 

tilaginous proceſſes of the os hyoides, and meeting in the mid- 

dle of the baſis of the tongue, where they are inſerted, forming 
an arch under it. See "TONGUE. 
This pair of muſcles is not found in all ſubjects; whence ſome 
have queſtioned its exiſtence : but nature takes ſo many liberties, 
in matters even of greater moment than a pair of muſcles ; that 
we need not on that ſcore diſpute the veracity of ſo many au- 
thors as profeſs to have ſeen it. See MUSCLE. 

CHOP-CHURCH, or CyHurcH-CHoPPER, a name, or rather 

nickname, you to parſons who make a praQtice of exchangin 
benefices. See PERMUTATION. | 
Cbop- church, occurs in an ancient ſtatute as a lawful trade, or 
occupation; and ſome of the judges ſay it was a good addition. 
Brook holds, that it was no occupation, but a thing permiſſible 
by law. See BENEFICE, 25 | 5 

CHOPIN, or Chor ix E, a French liquid meaſure; containing 
half their pint. See MEASURE. : 
The Paris Chopin is nearly equal to the Engliſh pint. A Chopin 
of common water weighs a Paris pound. See PINT. 

CH ORD,“ or CoxD, primarily denotes a flender rope, or cord- 

e. See CORDAGE. | | 
* The word is formed of the Latin Chorda, and that from the 
Greek yoedn, a gut, whereof firings may be made. 2 

CrorDs, or CorDs, in muſick, denote the ſtrings, or lines, by 
whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is excited; and by whoſe 
diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. See SOUND, 


and Turk. | 
* LT | They 


need hs | 
Vol. 1 p from the chancel, or GnRtuary, where 
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It has its name, either from the great quantity of choler it eva- 
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They are called Cords, or Chords, from the Greek warfen | 
, the 


name which phyſicians give to the inteſtines ; in regar : 
ſtrings of muſical inſtruments are ordinarily made of guts : tho 
others are made of braſs or iron wire; as thoſe of ſpinets, harp- 
ſicords, &c. : 
Chords of gold wire, in harpſicords, yield a ſound almoſt twice 
as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs : Chords, or ſtrings of ſteel, yield a 
feebler ſound than thoſe of braſs ; as being both leſs heavy, and 
leſs ductile, 

M. Perrault obſerves, that of late they have invented a way of 
changing the Chords, to render the ſound ſtronger, without al- 
tering the tone. 

The ſixth Chord of baſs-viols, and the tenth of large theorbos, 
conſiſt of fifty threads, or guts: there are ſome of them 100 foot 
long, twiſted and poliſhed with equiſetum, or horſe-tail. 

For the diviſion of CHoR Ds, ſo as to conſtitute any given interval, the 
rules are as follow: 1. To aſſign ſuch a part of a Chord A B, as 
ſhall conflitute any concord, v. g. a fifth, or any other interval, 
with the whole. | 

Divide AB into as many parts, as the greateſt number of the 
interval has units ; 


v. g. the fifth being C 
2 : 3, the line is di- Ammon | —|—} 
vided into 3. Of I 2 3 


theſe take as many 
as the leſſer number, v. g. 2 2 AC. Then is AC the part 
ſought: that is, two lines, whoſe lengths are to each other as 
AB to AC, make a fifth. 
Hence, if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections of the 
line AB, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8'* 5th and 3d g. Reduce the 
given ratios 1: 2, 2:3, and 4:5, to one fundamental; the ſe- 
ries becomes 30: 24, 20: 15. The fundamental is 30; and the 
ſections ſought are 24, the third g; 20, the fifth; and 15, the 
Octave. 
2. To find ſeveral ſections of a line AB, that from the leaſt, gra- 
dually to the whole, ſhall contain a given ſeries of intervals in any 
given order; viz. ſo as the leaſt to the next greater contain a 
third g; that to the next greater, a fifth; and that to the whole 


an octave. 

Reduce the three ratios 4:5, 2:3, I: 2, to one ſeries; hence 
we have 8:10:15: | 8 10 15 30 
30. Divide the line A— — — —, B 
into the number of S 5 


parts of the greateſt extreme of the ſeries, viz. 30; we have the 
ſections ſought at the points of diviſion anſwering the ſeveral num- 
bers of the ſeries, viz. at the points C, D, and E; ſo as AC to 
AD is a third, AD to AE a fifth, and AE to AB octave. 

3. To divide a line AB. into two parts, to contain betwixt them any 
interval, v. g. a fourth, 

Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the interval, 
v. g. 3:4; and the line into as 4 7 
many parts as the ſum, v. g. 7; Al—|=|—-|-[—|-|-B 
the point of diviſion anſwering C ? 
to any of the given numbers, v. g. 4 or C, gives the thing 
ſought. 


4. For the harmonical diviſion of Chokps. To find two ſections 


of a line, which with the whole ſhall be in harmonical proportion, 
with regard to their quantity. js | 
Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 3, 4, 6; 
and divide the whole line into as many parts as the greateſt of 
theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the points of diviſion an- 
ſwering the other two numbers, v. g. 3 and 4, you have the 
ſections ſought. | 

5. To find two ſeftions of a line, which together with the whole 
ſhall be harmonical, with reſpect to quality or tune. 


Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 2, 3, 


and 8, and divide the line by the greateſt ; the points of diviſion 
anſwering the other two, gives the ſections ſought. 

6. To divide a CHoRD AB, in the moſt ſimple manner, ſo as to 
exhibit all the original concords. 

Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and ſubdivide the part 
CB into equal parts at D; and C E PD 

again, the part C D into two A 
equal parts at E. Here AC to 
AB is an oQtave; AC to AD a fifth; AD to AB a fourth; 
AC to AE a third g; AE to AD a third J; AE to EB a 
ſixth g; AE to AB a ſixth // See MonocnomD ; ſee alſo 
Tux, Concord, HARMONY, c. 

CHORD is alſo uſed in muſick, for the note, or ſtring to be touched, 
or ſounded; in which ſenſe, it is applicable to all the intervals of 
muſick. See Concorn. 

CHoRD, CHoORDA, in geometry, a right line connecting the two 
extremes of an arch. See ARCH. | 

Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the circum- 
ference of a circle, without paſſing through the center; and di- 
viding the circle into two unequal parts, called Segments, Such 
is the line AB, Tab. Geometry, fig. 6. See SEGMENT. 


— . — 


CHokDd of the complement of an arch, is the Chord that ſubtends the | 


reſt of the arch; or ſo much as makes up the arch a ſemicircle. 
See COMPLEMENT. 


The Chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the center of the 
circle to the middle of the arch, as CE; and has the ſame diſ- 


* 


poſition thereto, as the Chord, or ſtring of a bow, has t 
row: which occaſioned the ancient geometricians to call, v ar- 
the Chord of the arch, and the other the ſagitta, or as this ling 
former of which names is ſtil] continued, though the hin? U 
uſed, What the ancients called. /agitta, is now termeq tn. . 
line. See Sa GIT TA. Verſed 
Half the Chord of the double arch, Bo, is what we n 
the right fine; and the excels of the radii beyond the Chu, 55 
the verſed ſme. See SINE. 4, 
The Chord of an angle, and the Chord of its compleme 
ſemicircle, are the ſame thing. The Chord of fifty 11 
alſo the Chord of 130. Ggres 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that the radius CE, bifea:. 
the Chord BA in D, does alſo bifle& the arch in E, n. fg 
pendicular to the Chord AB; and vice verſa. And again * ö 
right line N E biſſect the Chord AB, and be perpendicular fe 
to; that it paſſes through the center, and does biſſed both f 
arch AEB, and the circle ANB. the 
Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful corollaries: as, 1, To divide 
given arch AB into two equal parts. Draw a perpendicular ; 
the middle point D of the Chord AB; this bifles the Do 
arch AB. | tho 
2. To deſcribe a circle, that ſhall paſs through any three pq 
A, B, C, fig. 7. From A and C deſcribe arches interk@ho. 
D and E, and alſo others, G and H, from C and B: . 
right lines DE and G H. The point of interſection ! is the 
center of the circle to be deſcribed through A, B, and C 
Demonſtration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the periphery 
of ſome circle; and therefore, the lines AC and CB a. 
Chords. But ED is perpendicular to AC, and GH 00 BC: 
EB biſſects AC, and GH biſſects BC; wherefore each naſſes 
vg the center, Now ating E and GH only interſect in I: 
will be the center of a circle, paſſing through the given dcin. 
c Or open 
Hence, aſſuming three points in the periphery, or arch of any 
circle, the center may be found, and the given arch compleated, 
Hence alſo, if three points of one periphery do agree 0r coincide 
with three points of another; the whole peripheries agree, and 
| therefore the circles are equal, See PERIPHERY and CixcLe, 
Hence, laſtly, every triangle may be inſcribed in a circle, 
The Chord of an arch AB, (fig. 6.) and the radius CE being gi. 


of the radius CE, ſubtract the ſquare of half the given Chord 
A D, the remainder is the ſquare of C; from which, extra 
the ſquare root D C: this ſubtracted from the radius EC, 
leaves E. Add the ſquares of AE and Eo; the ſum is the 


| Chord of the half arch AE. 

Line of CHoRDs, is one of the lines of the ſector and plain ſcale 
See its deſcription and uſe under the words SECTOR and PLaiy 
SCALE, | | 

CHoRD, CHoORDA, in anatomy, a little nerve extended over the 
membrana tympani, or the drum of the ear. See TVM AUM. 
Anatomiſts are not agreed about the uſe of the Chorda Tympan: 
ſome ſay, it ſerves to vary and modify the ſound of the tympanum, 
in the ſame manner as the ſtrings, or braces, ſtretched over the 


the fifth pair. See EAR. 


wiſe called voloulus, the iliac paſſiom, and miſerere mei: though 
others make it only a ſpecies of the miſerere. See MISERERE, 
and ILIAc. | 
The word comes from the Greek yog fy, gut, and ar, 1, 
I knot or tye. | 
Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation of the ſmall inteſtines, 
which makes them appear filled, and ſtretched like a Chord, 


way to the hand when preſſed: he adds, that it is exceeding dan- 
gerous, and ordinarily kills in three or four hours, unleſs it come 
to ſuppuration ; which, however, does not take away all danger. 
It is probable, however, that the Chordapfus is in reality nothing 
elſe but the miſerere. Celſus informs us, that in his time they 
were the ſame thing. 4 
CHORDEE, in medicine, an inflammation and contraction 


ction painful. See ERECTION. 


is uſually a very troubleſome ſymptom. See GoNoRRHE#® 
It proceeds ſrom the acrimony of the matter which runs from 
is, as it were, tied or held forcibly downwards in erection, elpe- 


times gives riſe to unnatural erections, or the ſymptom 
priapiſm. See PRIAPISM. | 


the other ſymptoms in gonorrhæas, an emetic of turbi 
See VENEREAL Diſeaſe. 


reckon as an hyſterical caſe; and others a 


ven; to find the Chord of the half arch AE, From the ſquare | 


ſquare of AE; whence, the reſt being extracted, we have the | 


war-drum. Others will have it to be no more than a branch of 


CHORDAPSUS,*® in medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſtines, other- | 


Archigenes makes it a kind of miſerere ; confiſting in a tumor in 
a certain place of the ſmall inteſtines, which ſinks in, and gives | 


the frænum, and under part of the penis; ſo as to render ere · 
It happens in gonorrhæas, and is generally proportional to = | 
degree of the virus received; ſo that in virulent gonorrbæss * | 
the urethra, irritating the under part of the yard ; . ry 


cially its frænum. When the acrimony is conſiderable, it ſome? 


If the Chordze be violent, or does not decreaſe proportional g 


is uſually given with ſueceſs; it cauſing a revulſion from the pak. 


CHOREA /an#; viti, in medicine, a diſtemper which ſome aut doe 
fe itt 5 eue of furor uten | 
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CHO 


It is ſuppo 


15 eſpecially in the uterine veſſels, which raiſes violent mo- 
quiCEsS, 


tions: coperly obſerves it to be an univerſal convulſion, which 
. continues ſeveral weeks, nay months, without inter- 


; ;ONVULSION. 
Tg ed with this diſeaſe, are continually in ſtrange mo- 
_ eee differs from other convulſions, in that the 
. 88 not painful, nor any of the extremities or parts for- 
a contratted, or extended for any time. Boys and girls are 
os ſudſect to this diſeaſe, and that from ten years of age to pu- 
ques though the latter oftner than the former, . 
oo netimes precedes the firſt eruption of the menſes; in which 
1 roper cathartics, with calomel and deobſtruents, are ge- 
work. uſed ; otherwiſe, evacuations and antiepileptics, as in o- 
iſtempers. 
py ny — — ſandti viti, or St. Vitus's dance, from 
os hapel of S. Vitus; becauſe it was ſuppoſed to ſeize perſons about 
— which was the time of the year they viſited that chapel, 
or þþ make them leap and dance about in a ſtrange manner. 


about whoſe function the learned are extremely divided. See 
P. 
yn word comes from the Greek y«p©, a region, or little 
country, and Emion2r@, biſhop, overſeer. 


biſhops and had the fame authority in villages, that the biſhops 
had in cities; but that, by degrees, as the church flouriſhed, the 


ed the epiſcopal honour debaſed, and rendered contemptible in a 
rural retreat. Accordingly, the Sardic council prohibited the 
conſecration of biſhops in the country, or in little towns; that 
the epiſcopal character might always be ſuſtained by the ſplendor 
of great cities, SY : 
M. du Bois adds, that though the chorepiſcopi exerciſed moſt of 
the epiſcopal functions in country towns, Sc. yet they were not 
ordained like biſhops, nor veſted with the whole authority of 
that order, but were only a ſtep above mere prieſts. | 
M. le Maitre is of opinion, that the office of a chorepiſcapus, 
which is that now diſcharged by the rural deans, was to overlook, 
under the biſhops, thoſe pariſhes that were at a diſtance from the 
ſe in the country. He adds, they were aboliſhed, by reaſon 
they uſurped the authority of the biſhops. See RURAL Dean. 
Others, again, ſay, the chorcpiſcopi were properly what we now 
call biſhops in partibus; to whom, in quality of ſuffragans, were 
committed the adminiſtration of dioceſes, during the biſhop's ab- 
ſence, See SUFFRAGAN. 
Others rather think, the inſtitution of chorepiſcapi gave occaſion 
to that of the epiſcopi in partibus; which laſt, however, have pri- 
vileges the others had not. | 
Laſtly, others take the chorepiſcop: to be no more than prieſts, 
veſted by the biſhops with moſt of their authority, in country pla- 


ces, | 

The council of Antioch, held in 342, «appoints, That thoſe in 
* burghs and villages, called chorepiſcapi, know the bounds pre- 
* ſcribed them; they may ordain readers, ſubdeacons, and exor- 
* ciſts, but not prieſts or deacons, without the biſhop whereon 
© they depend. The chorepiſcopus ſhall be ordained by the biſhop 


© of the city,” 


or conſecrate churches: yet pope Nicholas, in a letter to Raoul, 
in the ninth century, declares that the chorepiſcopi ſhall have the 
epiſcopal functions; and that the ordinations of prieſts and dea- 
cons performed by them are valid. 
The firſt time we read of chorepiſcopi in the eaſt, is in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century; and in the weſt, about the year 439. 
They ceaſed, both in the eaſt and weſt, in the tenth century. 
Choxkriscorus & is alſo the name of a dignity ſtill ſubſiſting in 
ſome cathedrals, particularly in Germany; ſignifying the ſame 
with chori epiſcopus, or biſhop of the choir. See CHoiR. 
* The word, in this ſenſe, does not come from opa, place, but 
XC, choir, &c. | / | | 
In the church of Cologne, &c. the firſt chantor is called chore- 
iſcopus. See CHAN TOR. | 
CHOREUS, Ke, a foot in the antient poetry, more com- 
monly called trocheus. See TROCHEE. | 
ORIAMBUS, in the Latin poetry, a foot compounded of a 
choreus, or trochæus, and an iambus. See Foor. 
It conſiſts of four ſyllables ; of which the firſt and laſt are long, 
the two middle ones ſhort : as, Fillölũs. wal hr 
CHORION,* the exterior membrane which inveſts the fotus in 
the womb, See Fokrus. 
The word comes from the Greek xpery, capere, to contain. 


lt is very thick and ſtrong; on the inſide, where it joins another 
membrane, called ammios, very ſmooth ; but rough and uneven 
without fide ; interſperſed with a great number of veſſels, and 


atened to the matrix, or womb, by means of the placenta, 
Which adheres very cloſely to it. See PLACENTA. *' ' 


* membrane is found in all animals. ING 
© chorion, with the amnios and placenta, make what we call 


ſed to proceed from a turgency and repletion of hot CHORIS T, or Cor ISTER, a chanter, or ſi 


4 that only females are affected by it: but Dr. Sydenham CHOROBATES,* a kind of water level 


their head, legs, and arms; ſo that they are unfit to CHOROGRAPHY,* the art of mak 


CHOROIDES,* or Cyoroxpes, in anatomy, 


Pope Leo, in 936, ſays, the chorepiſcopi may not ordain prieſts, | 


CHO 


nger in the choir: 
See CHoiR and CHAN TOR. F 


, uſed among the antients; 
compoſed of a double ſquare in form of a T, deſcribed by Vitru- 
vius, See LEVEL, 


* The word comes from the Greek xp HA ti, to over-run 3 
country. 


{ ing a map, or deſcription of 
ſome country or province. See Map. 
* The word comes from the Greek Xopes, region, country, place. 


Choreography is diſtinguiſhed from Geography, as the deſcription 


GEOGRAPHY. 


From Topography it is diſtinguiſhed, as the deſcription of the ſame 


country, is from that of a fingle place, town, or diſtrict in it. 
TorPocrAPny. : 


a term applied to 
ſeveral parts of the body ; bearing ſome reſemblance to he cho- 
rion. See CHoRION. 


The word is ſormed from the Greek cher 
image, likeneſs. xetior, chᷣoriun, and cid os. 


c OREPISCOPUS,* an epiſcopal officer in the antient church, |CHOROE1DEs is particularly uſed for the inner membrane which 


immediately inveſts the brain; ſo called as being intermingled 
with a great number of blood-veſſels, like the chorion; but more 


uſually denominated the pia mater, or meninx tenuis. See M- 
NINX, and MATER. 


M. de h Roque thinks, that the chorepiſcopi were the country Plexus, or Lacis CHoRoIDEs, is a knot of veins and arteries in the 


anterior ventricles of the brain, wove out of the branches of the 
carotid. See PLExvs, and BRAIN. 


country biſhops grew too proud for the country life; and imagin- CHOROIDES is alſo applied to the inner, and poſterior tunic of the 


eye, immediately under the ſclerotica. See Tunic. 

It is ſoft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave ſurface, 
very ſmooth and polite, —lt has its name from its being interſper- 
ſed with veſſels. —Its anterior part is called the avea. See UVEA. 
M. Mariotte maintains, that viſion is performed rather in the 
choroides than the retina : in which he agrees with Bar. Torinus, 
and is ſeconded by M. Mery; but moſt other authors are of a dif- 
ferent ſentiment, See Vis1on, ReTina, Sc. 

Next under the choroides is the retina. Ruyſch, indeed, ſays, 
he has found another tunic between the choroides and retina; and 
denominates it from himſelf, Tunica Ruyſchiana. He adds, that 


it grows ſo firmly to the choroides, that it is overlooked in the 
common diſſections. 


into two membranes, could never ſeparate thoſe of the human 
eyes; and therefore thinks there needed not any new name. 
The choroides is black in men; in lions, camels, bears, ſheep, 
cattle, dogs, cats, and moſt fiſhes, of a ſhining colour, like the 
brilliant of ſlver, or the luſtre of oriental pearl; and makes what 
naturaliſts call the zaprs, or colour of the eye. | 
CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one, or more perſons, preſent on 
the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by-ſtan- 
ders thereto, without any particular ſhare or intereſt in the acti- 
on. See DRAMA. | 
Tragedy in its origin, M. Dacier obſerves, was no more than a 
ſingle chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and without any other 
actors; ſinging dithyrambics, or hymns in honour of Bacchus. 
See TRAGEDY. 
Theſpis, to relieve the choxus, added an actor, who rehearſed the 
adventures of ſome of their heroes. Aſchylus, finding a ſingle 
perſon too dry an entertainment, added a ſecond; and at the ſame 
time reduced the finging of the chorus, to make more room tor 
the recitation, 
Every thing introduced between the four ſongs of the chorus, 
they called by the term epiſode; and thoſe four ſongs made the 
four intervals, or acts of the piece. See Episope, AcT, Cc. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thoſe recitatives, 
or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as acceſſory parts, 
to give the chorus a breathing time, became now the principal 
parts of the tragedy: and whereas, before, they were taken from 
various ſubjects, they were now all drawn from one and the ſame. 
See ACTION and FABLE. ; 
The chorus, by degrees, became inſerted and incorporated into 
the action, to which it was only intended as an addition or or- 
nament. Sometimes the chorus was to ſpeak, and then their 
chief, whom they called corypheus, ſpoke in behalf of all the 
reſt: The ſinging was performed by the whole company; ſo 
that when the Coryphæus ſtruck into a ſong, the chorus imme- 
diately joined him. See Cox Y H&R us. 
Beſides the four ſongs, which made the diviſion of the piece, and 
which were managed by the chorus, the chorus ſometimes, alſo, 
joined the actors in the courſe of the repreſentation, with their 
plaints and lamentations; on occaſion of any unhappy accidents 
that befel them. | 
But the proper function of the chorus, when tragedy was formed, 
and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was to ſhew the in- 
tervals of the acts: while the actors were behind the ſcenes, the 
chorus engaged the ſpectators; their ſongs uſually turned on what 
was juſt exhibited ; and were not to contain any thing but what 
Was ſuited to the ſubject, and had a natural connection with it: 
ſo that the chorus concurred with the actors for advancing the acti- 


| 


*undine, or after-birth. See SECUNDINE... ; 


On. See Ac. It 


of a particular country is from that of the whole earth, Sce 


But Verheyen, though he found the choreides of a bird diviſible 
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It is a fault obſerved in Euripides's tragedies, that his chorus's are 
detached from the action, and not taken from the ſame ſubject. 
There were ſome other poets, who to ſave the pains of compoſing 
chorus's, and adapting them to the piece, contented themſelves 
with invented ſongs, which had no relation to the action. Theſe 
foreign chorus's were the leſs pardonable, as the chorus was e- 
ſteemed to act a part in the piece; and to repreient the ſpectators, 
who were looked on as intereſted therein; inſomuch that the 


chorus was not always to be mute, even in the courſe of the acts. 


In the modern tragedies, the chorus is laid aſide; and the fiddles 
ſupply its place. M. Dacier looks on this retrenchment as of ill 
conſequence; and thinks it robs tragedy of a great part of its 
luſtre. He adds, that it is ridiculous to have a tragic action broke, 
and interrupted by impertinent flouriſhes from the muſic box : 


amd to have the ſpectators, who are ſuppoſed to be moved by the 


repreſentation, become all of a ſudden calm and eaſy, break off 


at the height of a paſſion, and amuſe themſelves 1 a 


foreign entertainment. The re- eſtabliſnment of the chorus he 
judges neceflary, not only for the embelliſhment and regularity 
of the piece ; but alſo, in regard it was one of its principal fun- 
ctions, to redreſs and correct any extravagancies that might fall 
from the mouths of the actors, when under any violent paſſion, 
by prudent, and virtuous reflections. 

That which occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of the chorus, was its be- 
ing incompatible with certain complots, and ſecret deliberations 
of the actors. For it is in no wiſe probable, that ſuch machina- 
tions ſhould be carried on in the eyes of perſons intereſted in the 
action. As the chorus, therefore, never went off the ſtage, there 
ſeemed a neceflity of laying it aſide, to give the greater probability 
to theſe kind of intrigues, which require ſecrecy. See IT RA- 
GEDY, 

M. Dacier obſerves, there was a chorus, or grex, alſo in the an- 
cient comedy ; but this too is ſuppreſſed in the new : chiefly be- 
cauſe made uſe of to reprove vices, by attacking perſons, See 
ComeDy, | 

T he chorus in comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle perſon, 
who ſpoke in the ancient compoſures for the ſtage ; the poets, by 
degrees, added to him another; then two, afterwards three, and 
at laſt more: fo that the moſt ancient comedies had nothing but 
the chorus, and were only ſo many lectures of virtue. 

To give the Cnhokus, among the Chnoks was to purchaſe a dra- 
2 piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its repreſen- 
ation. 

The perſon who did this was called Choragus. At Athens, the 
office of choragus was impoſed on the archon ; at Rome on the 
Adiles. See ARCHon and ZEDILE. 

CHoRrus is likewiſe uſed in muſick, where, at certain periods of a 
ſong, the whole company are to join the finger, in repeating 
certain couplets, verſes, or clauſes. 

CHOSE, Thing, in law, is uſed in various circumſtances, and with 
various epithets ; as, 

Chosk in Action, is not any thing corporeal, but only a right, v. g. 
an annuity, obligation, covenant, Fc. 

Choſe in Afi may allo be called _ in ſuſpence, as having no 
real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſeſſion. 

CHosE Local, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. g. a mill. 

Chosx Tranſitory, ſomething moveable, and which may be tran- 
ſported from place to place. | 

CHRISM, X+:7wz, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and uſed in the 
Romiſh, and Greek churches, in the adminiftration of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme union. See O1L, 
ORDINA TION, ExTREME UNCTIoON, c. 

The Chriſm is prepared on Holy Thurſday with a world of cere- 
mony. In Spain, it was anciently the cuſtom for the biſhop to 
take one third of a ſol for the Chriſm diſtributed to each church, 
on account of the balſam that entered its compoſition, 

Du Cange obſerves, there are two kinds of Chri/m ; the one pre- 
pared of oil and balſam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmation, and or- 
dination the other of oil alone, conſecrated by the biſhop, uſed 
anciently for the catechumens, and {till in extreme unction. 

1 he Maronites, before the reconcilement with Rome, beſides 
oil and balſam, uſed musk, ſaffron, cinnamon, roſes, white frank- 
incenſe, and ſeveral other drugs mentioned by Rynaldus, in 1541, 
with the doſes of each. The jeſuit Dandini, who went to mount 
Libanus in quality of the pope's nuntio, ordained, in a ſynod 
held there in 1596. that Chriſm, for the future ſhould be made 
only of two ingredients, oil and balſam ; the one repreſenting the 
human nature of Jeſus Chriſt, the other his divine nature. 

The action of impoſing the Chriſm, is called Chriſmation : this 
the generality of the Romiſh divines hold to be the next matter 
of the ſacrament of confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. 

The Chriſmation in baptiſm, is performed by the prieſt; that in 
confirmation by the biſhop : that in ordination, &'c. is more u- 
ſually ſtiled Luction. See UncTion. 

CHRISM Pence, CHRISMAT1s Denarii, or CHRISMALEs Denarii, 
a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop by the pariſh clergy, for 
their Chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter for the enſuing year: this 
was afterwards condemned as ſimoniacal. | . 

CHRISOM, CHRIsMALE, was anciently the face-cloth, or piece 
of linnen laid over the child's head when he was baptized. 


Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in the month | 


+ 


CHR 
are called chriſems. — The time between the child's h 
baptiſm, was alſo called chriſomus. s birth ang 
CHRIST,“ an appellation uſually added to Jeſus: and 
therewith, denominating the Meſſiah, or ſaviour of 
See MESSIAH. | 
* The word in the original Greek p15 @, ſignifies ava 
80 Xxeto, _ I 4 l 1 "une, o 
metimes the word Chriſt is uſed ſingly, by wa | 
ſis, to denote a perſon ſent from God. = — Foes 
prieſt, &c. See PRoPHET, PRIEST, APOSTLE, &. Piet, ar 
Order of CaRisT, a military order, founded in 1318, by Dy, 
nyſius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles galt 
Moors. the 
Pope John confirmed it in 1320, and appointed the kniply, 
rule of St. Bennet. Alexander VI. permitted them to — oy 
The order became afterwards inſenſibly reunited to the crown 
Portugal; and the king took upon him the adminiſtration Fg 
of. e 
The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal croſs, c 
with another croſs argent. They had their reſidence, at fr 
at Caſtromarin; afterwards they removed to the city of Tho. 
mar, as being nearer the Moors of Andaluſia, and Effram, 
CHRIST is alſo the name of a military order in Livonia, inf) 
in 1205, by Albert biſhop of Riga. The end of their inſtitit. 
on was to defend the new chriſtians who were converted 
day in Livonia, but perſecuted by the heathens. 
They wore on their clokes a ſword with a crols over it; Whence 
they were alſo denominated brothers of the ſword, 
CHRISTENING, See the article BayTism. - 
CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Chriſt, See Curry, 


, together 
the World, 


tyery 


tian King, Rex Chriſtianiſſinus. The French antiquaries trace 
the origin of the appellation up to Gregory the great; who ur- 


which his ſucceſſors have ſince retained. TiTLE. 
Lambecius, in the IIId tome of his catalogue of the emperor; 
library, holds, that the quality of mo/t chriſtian was not aſcribed 
to the antient French kings, Louis le Debonair, &{, as ki 
of France, but as emperors of Germany: the French hiſtorians 
endeavour to refute this plea. 

CHRISTIAN Church. See the article CHURCH, 

CHRISTIAN Court, Curia CHRISTIANITATIS, denotes the eccle- 
ſiaſtical or biſhop's court; in contradiſtinction to civil courts, 
which are called king's courts, curiæ domini regis. See Court, 

CHRISTIAN Name, that given at baptiſm. See Naus, 

CHRISTIAN Religion, that inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, See Rext- 
GION, and REVELATION. 

CHRISTIAN is peculiarly and abſolutely uſed for a perſon who be- 
lieves in Chriſt, and 1s baptized in his name, 
The name chriſtian was firſt given at Antioch, to ſuch as believed 
in Chriſt, as we read in the Acts: till that time they were called 
diſciples. 

CHRISTIANS of St. John, a corrupt ſect of chri/tians, very nume- 
rous in Baſſera, and the neighbouring towns. See SABRAN, 

They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where St. John 

baptized; and it was thence they had their name, But after the 


ſopotamia and Chaldza. 8 | ; 
They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five days; during which, they 


St. John: their baptiſm is alſo performed in rivers, and thatonly 
on ſundays. See BAPTISM. | þ 0 
They have no notion of the third perſon in the trinity; not have 


Their biſhopricks deſcend by inheritance, as our etates do; 
though they have the ceremony of an election. 


the port of Calecut; who pretend to be deſcended from thole 
S. Thomas converted in the Indies: whence the name. 
The natives call them, by way of contempt, Nazarenes 
more honourable appellation is Mappuleymer. 
Some learned men in Europe ſay, it was not St. Thomas tber 
poſtle that converted that country, but another St. 'Þ homas: © 
thers ſay, it was a Neſtorian merchant, called Thomas. It is cer 
tain they are Neſtorians, and have been fo a long time? 0. 


of a ſet. See NESTORIAN. \\ | pe 
They have a patriarch, who reſides at Moſul.— The Pope 2 
made ſeveral attempts to reduce them under his obedience, 

to no purpoſe. | | 85 
CHRIST MASS, the feaſt of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. e 
Feasr, NaTivitY, INCARNATION, &c. * 
It appears from S. Chryſoſtom, that in the primitive tim 
Chriſtmaſs and Epiphany were celebrated at one and 
feaſt : that father obſerves, it was but of à little W 5 
chriſimaſ had been celebrated at Antioch on the 


came from the weſt. He adds, that the Armenians 
one feaſt of them, as low as the XIIth century. dee 
NY, For Es ; ' Ss 


The king of France bears the title, or ſirname of the Mt Chri- | 


ting a letter to Charles Martel, occaſionally gave him that title, 


Mahometans became Maſters of Paleſtine, they retired into Me. 


all go to their biſhops, who baptize them with the baptiſm of 


they any canonical books, but abundance full of charms, C. 


CurisTIANs of St. Thomas, or Sau Thoma, a ſect of antient chri- | 
flians, found in the Eaſt- Indies, when the Europeans touched at 


their 1 
See THOMZAN | 


much, that chriſtians of St. I homas, now paſſes for the name 


the fame | 
hile that 


f 
fifth of December, as a diſtin feaſt; and that the wo f 
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18 Frol VTI. a ſect of hereticks mentioned by Damaſce- | 
C 


CHROM a is Greek fette, Which literally denotes Col2ar. 


CHROMATIC, in the ancient muſick, the ſecond of the genera, CHRONOM ETER, a 


CHR 


becauſe they deſtroyed the humanity of Chriſt : ] 
nus; ſo _—_ he Jeſcended into hell, body and ſoul ; and 
2 both there; aſcending to heaven with his divini- 
_ HELL, Cc. 

ty 2 from the Greek Xets 05, Chr iſt , and Ave, T re. 


0 
e * in rhetoric, a colour of fair pretence. See COLOUR. 
7 


uA, in mulick. See the article CHROMATIC. 
7 


kinds, in which the conſonant intervals were ſubdivided into 
ir concinnous parts. See GENUS. 1 
The other two kinds were, the Enharmonic, and the Diatonic. 
dee EX HARMONIC, and DIATONIC, | ; 
The Chromatic abounds in ſemitones: it had its name, either by 
-afon the Greeks marked it with the character of colour, which 
hey call p14 3 ox, as P. Parran ſuggeſts, becauſe the Chromatic 


black and white: or becauſe the Chromatic kind varies and em- 
helliſhes, the diatonic kind, by its ſemitones ; which have the 
{ame effect in muſick, with variety of colours in painting. 
Ariſtoxenus divides the Chrematic genus into three ſpecies; the 
Malle, Hemiolion, and Tonicum : Ptolemy into Molle or Antiquum, 
and Intenſum. See SPECIES. | 
Theſe ſpecies were alſo called Chreai, or colours of the genera: 
the molle expreſſes a progreſſion by ſmall intervals, the intenſum 
greater. 
1 and enharmonic kinds, only contain the ſmalleſt 
of the diatonic degrees; ſo as they have the fame proportion to 
the diatonic, as fractions have to integers. ; 
Boethius, and after him Zarlin, attribute the invention of the 
Chromatic genus to Timotheus a Mileſian, in the time of Alex- 
ander the great. The Spartans baniſhed it their city, by reaſon 
of its ſoftneſs. 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a loſs what uſe the an- 
cients could make of theſe diviſions, and ſubdiviſions into genera 
and ſpecies. All acknowledged the diatonic to be the true me- 
lody ; the others ſeem only humorous irregularities, calculated to 
pleaſe the fancy by their novelty and oddneſs ; and were beſides 
ſo very difficult, that few, if any, are ſaid to have ever practiſed 
them accurately. See Musick. 
CyroMATIC is alſo uſed in painting, for the colouring ; which 
makes the third part of the art of painting. See CoLouRinG. 
CHRONIC,* CHRONICAL, in medicine, is applied to a flow diſ- 
eaſe, which laſts a long time; at leaſt upwards of forty days: 


ſuch as are the gout, dropſy, aſthma, &c. See DIsEAs E. 
* The word comes from the Greek y eovOr, Time. 


Chrmic diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, which are 
ſpeedy, and haſten to a criſis ; as fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. Sec 
ACUTE, 
Chrmic diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural defect in 
the conſtitution z or to an irregular manner of living. 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Cheyne, the infirmities 
of old age, and the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, are 
owing to repletion : this is evident hence, that evacuation of 
one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of their remedy. See 


RePLETION, and EVACUATION, 


The ſources of chronical diſtempers, ſays the ſame author, are, 
1, Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs of their conſtitu- 


coctive powers, ſtop, or retard the circulation. Or, 2. Too 
great abundance of ſharp acrimonious ſalts ; whereby the juices 
themſelves are rendered ſo corroſive, as to burſt or wear out the 
lolids. Or, 3. A relaxation, or want of due force and ſpringi- 
neſs of the ſolids themſelves. 
An exceſs in the quantity of our meat and drink begets the firſt; 
the bad condition of the ſame foods the ſecond ; and both toge- 
* — want of due exerciſe, the third. See Foop, ExkR- 
ISE, Cc. | 
CHRONICLE, CnRonicon, denotes a hiſtory digeſted in order 
of time ; though the term is ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of our 
old Engliſh hiſtories, as Hollinſhead's C bronicle, Stow's Chronicle, 
Nc. See HisTory, Sc. 
CHRONOGRAM,* a kind of compoſition whoſe numeral letters 
2 wy ce make up ſome date, or epocha. See ANAGRAM. 
© word is compoſed of yggr©r, Time, and &, Letter. 
ONOLOGY,* the art of meaſuring and dif a time; 
or the doctrine of epochas, &c. See Tims, Erocha, c. 


The word is compounded of the Greek . 
Y©, Diſcourſe. K xe, Time, a 


Sturmius divides chrono 


5 logy into five diſtinct branches, viz. me- 
Phyſical, phyſical, political, hiſtorical, and eccleſiaſtical ; ac- 
cording to the various relations, or habitudes wherein time is 
Cnlidered ; viz. as in it ſelf ; as connected and ſubjected to the 
= ons, ſtates, and alterations of natural things; as accom- 
e to civil uſes; as matched with events that paſs in the 
95 115 and particularly, as it relates to the celebration of Eaſter. 
ouR, Day, WEEK, MonTH, YEAR, CALENDAR, 

CLE, PERIOD, EPACT, EASTER, Gr. 


ere is more difficulty in chr than is of: 
"Yang Ity onology every one is aware of : 
You jp. — wy = wy the knowledge of aſtronomy and geography, 


kind is 2 medium between the other two, as colour is between | CHRYS ALIS,* a term uſed b 


ent particles; which not being ſufficiently broken by the con-| 


and conſequently that of arithmeti 
try, both plain and ſpherical ; bu 
the ancient monuments. Its uſe i 
the eyes of hiſtory ; 


The more eminent 


c, geometry, and trigonome- 
t alſo a world of application to 
s very great: it is called one of 
and ſerves good purpoſes in theology. 

is falls AR wrger on chronology, among the ancients, 
Eaſebius ke omen in the IIId century; Dionyſius Exiguus, 


Among the moderns, Bede, 


0 5 l Funccius, Mercator, Lilius, Clavius, 
Scaliger, Vieta, Petavius, 


Caſſini, Munſter, Calviſius, Hardouin 
Capellus, Uſher, Marſham, Helvicus, I. Voſſius, Pagi, Cc. i 


. general name for any inſtrument uſed in 
the meaſuring of time. See TIME. 


4 5 ; 
2 is compoſed of e, Time, and lere, nenſura, 


In which ſenſe, clocks, watches, dials, &c. are Chronometers. 


Though there are ſome inſtruments peculiarly called by the 
name Chronometer ; particularly one deſcribed by M. Sauveur, 
in his principles of acouſtics. See CLock, Waren, c. 

y ſome modern writers of natural hi- 


ſtory of inſects, in the ſame ſenſe with nympha. See NYyMPHA, 
and AURELIA, 


The word ſeems to imply a peculiar yellow, or golden colour, 
uſual in the nympha of ſome ſpecies of inſets : from the Greek 


evo >, gold: but this is purely accidental, and is not found in 
all nymphæ. 


Some confine the word Chryſalis to the nympha of butterflies 

and moths. See InstcT. 

CHRYSARGYRUM,*® a tribute formerly levied on courteſans, 
and the like perſons of evil fame. 

* Hoffman ſays, it was paid in gold and filver ; whence its name, 
xe, gold, and ere 

Zoſimus ſays, that Conſtantine firſt ſet it on foot; though there 

appear ſome traces of it in the life of Caligula by Suetonius ; 

and that of Alexander by Lampridius. Evagrius ſays, Conſtan- 
tine found it eſtabliſhed, and had ſome thoughts of aboliſhing it. 

It was paid every four years: ſome ſay, all petty traders were 

liable to it. It was aboliſhed by Anaſtaſius, 

M. Godeau thinks, the Chryſargyrum was a general tribute, le- 

vied every four years, on perſons of all conditions, rich and poor, 

ſlaves and freemen : nay, even on all animals, as low as dogs; 
for each whereof they paid fix oboli. 

CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ſtone ; being a kind of pale beryl, 
with a tincture of yellow. See BERYL. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,* a mineral falt uſed by the ancients in the 

ſoldering of gold, &c. and frequently alſo in phyſic, as an eſcha- 

rotic, reſolvent, and dryer. See Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 33. c. 5. fee 
alſo GoLD, SOLDERING, Ec. 
* * term is formed of the Greek, yovo@', gold, and x, 
glue. 

Chry/acella is repreſented by Pliny as found in mines of gold, ſil- 

ver, copper, and lead: its colour is various, according to that of 

the matter in which it is found; yellow if among gold, white 
in filver, green in copper, and black in lead. 

The Arabs, and inhabitants of Guzuratte, call it Tincar, or Tin- 

cal. The beſt is that found in copper mines; and the worſt, in 

thoſe of lead. In Europe, it is confounded with Borax. See 

BoRAx. 

CHRYSOCOLLA is alſo the name of a ſort of precious ſtone, men- 

tioned by Pliny, l. 37. c. 10. who alſo calls it Amphitane : he de- 

ſcribes it as of a gold colour, and of a ſquare figure; adding, 
that it has the virtue of attracting iron, and even gold. 

But this, in all probability, is fabulous ; and the ſtone he ſpeaks 

of is apparently no other than the chryſolite. | 

CHRYSOLITE, a precious ſtone of a dusky green colour, with a 
caſt of yellow. See precious Stone. 

The Cbryſalite of the ancients is no other than the topaz of the 
moderns. See ToPaz, 

CHRYSOLYTE is alſo a generical name which the ancients gave to 
all precious ſtones, wherein the yellow, or golden was the pre- 
vailing colour. See Gem. 

When the ſtone was green, they called it Chryſopraſm : the red 
and blue too had their particular denominations, which expreſſed 
their colour; the gold being ſignified by Chriſo ; which ſtill be- 
gan the name, 
We knew but few of theſe Chryſolites now; or rather, they are 
referred to the ſpecies of ſtones which they approach the neareſt 
to: the green to the emerald, the red to the ruby; and ſo of the 
reſt, See EMERALD, Rusy, Cc. 

CHRYSTAL. CavsTAL.” 

CHRYSTALLINE. 5 See Karenattn, 

CHRYSTALLIZATION. CRYSTALLIZATION, 

CRYSTAL Mineral, the fame as Sal Prunella. See PRUNELLA, 

CHUB. See FisninG. 

CHUPMESSAHITES,* a ſect among the Mahometans, who be- 

lieve that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true Meſſiah, the re- 

deemer of the world; but without rendering him any publick, 
or declared worſhip. | | 
„The word, in the Turkiſh language, fignifies protector of the 
_ Chriſtians. | | 


Ricaut ſays, there are abundance of theſe Chupmeſſabites a- 


1 


| 2 2 U CHURCH, 


mong the people of faſhion in Turky, and ſome even in be 


0 
l; 
}i 
: 
| 
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CHURCH, an aſſembly of perſons united by the profeſſion of the 
ſame Chriſtian faith, and the participation of the ſame ſacra- 
ments. 

Bellarmin, and the Romiſh divines, to this definition add, Under 
the ſame pepe, ſovereign pontiff, and vicar of Feſus Chriſt en earth. 
in which circumſtance it is that the Romiſh, and reformed no- 
tion of Church differ. Sec POPE. | 
Amelotte, and others, make a viſible head, or chief, eſſential to a 
Church: accordingly, among the catholics, the pope; in Eng- 
lind the king, are reſpectively allowed heads of the Church. Bi- 
ſhop Hoadly ſets aſide the notion of a viſible head: Chriſt alone, 
according to him, is head of the church; which poſition he has 
maintained with great addreſs, in a celebrated ſermon before the 
late king on thoſe words, My kingdom is not of this world ; and in 
the ſeveral vindications thereof. | 

Sometimes, we conſider Church in a more extenſive ſenſe, and 
divide it into ſeveral branches. — The Church Militant is the aſ- 
ſembly of faithful on earth. Church Triumphant, that of the 
faithful already in glory. To which the catholics add the Church 
Patient, that of the faithful in purgatory. 

The term eccliſia, exxAnora, ſynonymous with our Church, is 
uſed in the Greck and Latin proſane authors for any kind of pub- 
lick aſſembly; and even for the place where the aſſembly is held. 
The ſacred and eccleſiaſtical writers ſometimes alſo uſe it in the 
ſame ſenſe; but ordinarily reſtrain the term to the Chriſtians ; as 
the term ſynagogue, which originally ſignifies nearly the ſame 
thing, 4s in like manner reſtrained to the Jews, See SYNA- 
GOGUE. 

Thus, in the new teſtament, the Greek exzan7:2, ſignifies almoſt 
always, either the place deſtined for prayer, as 1 Cor. xiv. 34. or 
the aſſembly of the faithful diffuſed over the whole earth, as Epheſ. 
v. 24. or the faithful of a particular city, or province, as 2 Cor. 
viii. I, 2. or even of a ſingle family, as Rom. xvi. 1. or the 
paſtors or miniſters of a Church, as Matt. xviii. 17. 

The chriftian Church is frequently divided into Greek and Latin. 


_ Greek, or Eajtern CHURCH, comprehends the Churches of all the 


countries anciently ſubject to the Greek, or eaſtern empire; and 
through which their language was carried; i. e. all the ſpace ex- 
tended from Greece to Meſopotamia and Perfia, and thence into 
Egypt; which has been divided ever ſince the time of the em- 
peror Photius, from the Roman Church. See GREEK Church. 

Latin, or Ii gen CHURCH, comprehends all the churches of Italy, 
France, Spain, Africa, the north, and all other countries whi- 
ther the Romans carried their language. Sce LATIN, &c. 
Great-Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of the 
north, have been ſeparated hence ever fince the time of Henry 
VIII. and conſtitute what we call the Reformed Church, and what 
the Romaniſts call the we/tern ſchiſm; as the Greek Church does 
the eaſtern one, Sce REFORMATION. 

The Reformed CHURCH is again divided into the Lutheran Church, 
The Calviniſt Church, the Church of England, &c, See Lu- 
THERANIsM, CALVINISM, Ec. 

C11URCH is alſo uſed for a chriſtian temple, built and conſecrated 
to the honour of God ; and, anciently, under the invocation of 
ſome particular faint, whoſe name it aſſumed. See TEMPLE ; 
fee alſo CONSECRATION, c. f 
In this ſenſe, Churches are variouſly denominated, according to 
their rank, degree, diſcipline, Sc. as Metropolitan Church, Pa- 
triarchal Church, Cathedral Church, Parochial Church, Cardinal 


Church, &c, Sce each under its proper article, METRoOPoOL 1s, | 


PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, CARDINAL, &c. 
In eccleſiaſtical writers, we meet with Grand Church, for the 
chief church of a place; particularly in the Greek liturgy, for 
the Church of S. Sophia at Conſtantinople, the ſee of the patri- 
arch, foundcd by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſtinian: 
It was at that time ſo magnificent, that Juſtinian is ſaid to have 
cricd out in the conſecration thereof, ev.x1oacs Siacuar, I have 


cut- done thee, Solomon, The dome, which is faid to have been 


the firſt that was built, is 330 foot diameter. See Dome. 

The firſt Church publickly built by the chriſtians, ſome authors 

maintain to be that of S. Saviour at Rome: founded by Conſtan- 

tine: others contend, that ſeveral Churches abroad, called by the 
name of S. Peter Vous, were built in honour of that apoſtle du- 

ring his life-time, | | 
Mother-CHURcH, matrix ecclefia. See MoTHER-Church. 
CHURCH, with regard to architecture, Daviler detines a large ob- 

long edifice, in form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, chapel, 


beltry, &c. See each part under its proper head, Nave, CHolR, | 


CHAPEL, e. 
Simple CHURCH, is that which has only a nave and a choir, 
CHURCH with Jes, that which has a row of porticos, in form of 
vaulted galleries with chapels in its circumference. 
CHURCH in a Greek Croſs, that where the length of the tranſverſe 


part is equal to that of the nave ; ſo called, becauſe moſt of the 
Greek Churches are built in this form, 


CHURCH 7 Latin Croſs, that whoſe nave is longer than the croſs 
part, as moſt of the Gothic Churches: boy 

CHURCH in Retondo, that whole plan is a perfect circle, in imita- 
tion of the Pantheon. See RoroN DO, c. | 

For the form of the ancient Greek Churches, when they had all 
their parts, it was as follows: firſt was a porch, or portico, called 


the vaunt-nave, mpoyacs, adorned with colu | 

and on the inſide ſurrounded with a wall ; Rog 2 — outſide, 

was a door, through which they paſled into a ſeco ny Where 

The firſt of theſe porticos was deſtined for the Ener d Portico, 

penitents in the firſt ſtage of their repentance ; A and 

much longer, deſtined for penitents of the ſecond e Waz 

Catechumens, and hence called vg, ferula ; hec. and the 

placed in it began to be ſubject to the diſcipline of — nk 

"Theſe two porticos took up about one third of the f 2 

Church. See CATECHUMEN, Ec. ace of the 

From the ſecond portico, they paſſed into the n | 

took up near another third of the” Church, In a wich 

one ſide of the nave, was the ambo, where the de SEE 
prieſts read the goſpel and preached. See Au BO. I n 2n 
deſtined for the reception of the people, who here 

1-5 ag See NAvE. 
ear the entrance of this was the bapti | 

TISTERY and Fox. Nane or fone. Se Be 

Beyond the nave was the choir, xe &, ſet wit 

the firſt ſeat on the right, _ the pr korn 

chantor, or choragus. See Cyoir, c. : 

From the choir, they aſcended by ſteps to the ſanctuar thi 

was entered at three doors, The ſanctuary had three * ch 

its length; a great one in the middle ; under which pes 7 

tar crowned with a baldachin, ſupported by four column wo 
SEELEY, BALDACHIN, &c. Under each of the fall 
— N b 5 of table, or cupboard, in manner of a buffet. 
Though of the Greek Churches now remaining, few haye l 
the parts above deſcribed ; moſt of them having been aa 
ruins, or converted into moſques. See Mosques. : 
M. Frezier, engineer to the French king, and F. Cordemoy, 2 
regular canon, have diſputed the form of the ancient and _ 
dern Churches, and the beſt manner of building them with a 

deal of learning, in the journal de Trevoux. 

For the form of the Latin Churches, though it be various, yet ma 
all the variety be reduced to two heads; viz. thoſe in form of : 
ſhip, and thoſe of a croſs. | 

CHURCH-Y ARD,afacred place adjoining to a Church,deſtined for the 
interment of the deceaſed, See COEMETERIUM, FUNERAL, Er. 

CHURCH-Government, Diſcipline, &c. See ECCLESIASTICAL, Go- 
VERNMENT, DISCIPLINE, PoLicy, Oc. 

CHURCH-REves. See the article CHURCH-W arpexs. 

CHURCK-SCoT, or CHURCHESSET, a payment, or contribution, 
by the Latin writers frequently called primitiæ ſeminum; being, 
at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid to the prieſt on St. Mar- 
tin's day, as the firſt-fruits of harveſt, See PRIMITIX, and 
FiRST-Fruits. | 
This was enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV. and Canut. 
c. 10. But after this, Church-Scot came to ſignify a reſerve of 
corn-rent paid to the ſecular prieſts, or to the religious; and 
ſometimes was taken in ſo general a ſenſe as to include poultry, 
- any other proviſion that was paid in kind to the religious. Sc 

ITHE. 

CHvuRcn-WarDENs, anciently called CHURcn-Reves, are off 
cers choſen yearly in eaſter week, by the parſon and his pariſhiv- 
ners, according to the cuſtom of the place; to look to the Chic 
Church-yard, Church-revenues, &c. obſerve the behaviour of the 
pariſhioners with regard to faults that come under the juriſdiction 
of the eccleſiaſtical court; preſent ſcandalous livers to the bi- 
ſhop ; take care none preach without licenſe, Oc. 

The Church-wardens are a kind of corporation; and areenable 
by law to ſue, and be ſued for any thing belonging to the Church, 
or the poor of the pariſh. See Pakr1sn. | 

CHYLE,*® in the animal œconomy, a whitiſh juice, into which the 
food is immediately converted by digeſtion, or more properly, by 
that firſt branch thereof called Chylification. See CHYLIFICA 
TION, DIGESTION, c. 

The word comes from the Greek yvaG, Juice. 


C nave Was 


alkiteg xt 


f nd roung: 
being for the 


oily and aqueous parts of the food, incorporated with the faline 
ones; which, while they yet remain mixed with the groſſer 
parts in the ſtomach, make a thick, whitiſh, partly fluid ma 
called Chyme : which, as ſoon as it is reduced to 2 conſiſtence 
looſe enough to be obedient to the preſſure and periſtaltic mot 
of the ſtomach, is gradually thruſt out at the pylorus into the 
duodenum, and denominated Chyle. See FooD and CHYME: 
Thus is the Chyle begun to be formed in the ſtomach: It 15 per- 
fected in the inteſtines by the mixture of the bile and the pa 
creatic juice; and is thence received into the lacteal veins, wh? 
carry it to the receptaculum chyli, or Pecquet's reſervatory* 
thence it paſſes into the thoracic duct, which terminates in d 


with the blood; into which it is afterwards converted by 
action called ſangurfication. See Boo. 


reaſon; take the change to be effected by the blood it fit, in 
the parts of the body, See SANGU1FICATION., 3 
Some take Chyle to be the immediate matter of nutrition, ot 


The Chyle, Dr. Drake obſerves, is nothing but a mixture of the 


left ſubclavian vein : in this vein, the Chyle firſt begins to mit } 


The ancients ſuppoſed the Chyle was changed into blood in . 
ver; others of them in the heart: but the moderns, with more 


the blood. See NUTRITION. 91. Þ 
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Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that in the digeſtion of meat in the ſto- 


h. there is made a ſeparation, or ſolution of urinous ſalts, no 
— (> than in the rotting of plants, or animals: that the 
_— hi hly impregnated with this urinous falt ; that it owes 
2 — to the fermentation it acquires from that mixture : 
ev? he (alt chyle is conveyed into the venal blood, 'and with it 
— the heart; and is thence thrown out chyle, as it comes in, 
ee pulſation, into the arteries: that as oft as it enters 
y *mulgent arteries, it leaves behind part of its ſaline liquor, or 
= and conſequently abates of its colour : that when ſufficient- 
Iy freed of its falts, it becomes a lympha; which ſeems to be 
locking elſe but the reſidue of the chyle not et converted into 
a as not yet ſufficiently depurated of its faline particles. See 


CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the chyle; or the act 
whereby the food 1s changed into chyle. See Foop, and CHYLE. 
Chylification is begun by comminuting, or breaking the aliment in 
the mouth, mixing it with ſaliva, and-chewing it with the teeth, 
ce MASTICATION. : ; | | 
By ſuch means, the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, which 
falling through the ceſophagus into the warm ſtomach, mixes 
with the juices thereof; and is thus diluted, begins to ferment, or 

utrify, and aſſumes a very different form from what it had be- 
fore; growing either acid or rancid. See STOMACH. 
Here it mixes with a juice ſeparated from the blood by the glands 
of that part, whoſe excretory ducts open into the ſtomach; as 
alſo with the remains of the former aliment: and thus it becomes 
better macerated, diluted, diffolved, and acquires ſtill a greater 


likeneſs to the animal fluids, and is called chyme. See Concoc-| 


TION. þ 
Add to this, that the fleſhy membrane of the ſtomach continu- 
ally contracting and preſſing its contents by its periſtaltic motion, 
occaſions a more intimate mixture, and by degrees works out 
the more fluid parts through the pylorus into the duodenum; 
along the ſides Whereof, and the reſt of the inteſtina tenuia, the 
lacteals are planted; into the minute orifices whereof, the finer 
parts of the maſs is received. See PERISTALTIC Motion, Ix- 
TESTINES, and LACTEALS. 
The fabrick of the ſtomach being conſidered, the heat of the 
circumambient parts, the pulſations of innumerable arteries, the 
great ſtrokes of the aorta underneath, the conſtant compreſſion 
of the diaphragma and abdominal muſcles ; it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, that the faner parts of the aliment will be firſt expelled 
the ſtomach: and that the groſſer will remain; till, by the re- 
peated action of the fluids, and the contraction and pulſation of 
the ſolids, they alſo become fine enough to go off: thus is the ſto- 
mach left empty z and by means of its muſcular coat, reduced 
to a ſtate of contraction, and appetite renewed. Sec HuNx GER. 
Thus will even the fleſhy membranes, cartilages, &c. of animals 
fed on, be ſqueezed, and obliged to give out their juices; and thus 
s a fluid obtained, that ſhall have in ſome meaſure the ſame pro- 
perties with thoſe of our bodies. 
The juice being got through the pylorus into the inteſtines, its 
liquefaction is ſtill promoted by its mixture with two other diſſol- 
vents, the pancreatic juice and the bile: which divide and ſubti- 
lize thoſe parts that were left too groſs: and by the periſtaltic mo- 
tion of the guts it is protruded forwards. In the paſſage through 
the ſmall inteſtines, the finer part of the maſs, which we call the 
chyle, enters the orifices of the lacteal veins of the firſt kind, 
wherewith the whole meſentery is intermixed; which either a- 
lone, or together with the meſaraic veins, diſcharge themſelves 
into the glands at the baſis of the meſentery. | 
Then the chyle is taken up by the lacteals of the ſecond kind, and 
conveyed into glands between the two tendons of the e 
known heretofore under the name of the lumbary glands, now 
called Pecquet's reſervatory; whence it is carried to the heart by 
the thoracic duct and the ſubclavian vein; wherein it begins to 
be mixed with the blood, and to circulate, and in time becomes 
almilated thereto. See CIRCULATION, ASSIMILATION, &c, 
CHYLOSIS, Xuvawgts, in medicine, the action whereby the ali- 


ment is converted into chyle, or chyme, in the ſtomach, Cc. 


Whether it be by a ferment in the ſtomach, or the contractile 
00 of the ſtomach, or both. See CHILI FIC ATION, and Di- 
STION, 25 ods g 
CHYME, NHD, an animal juice, the ſame with that commonly 
called chyle. See CHYLE. ga 


dome, however, diſtinguiſh between chyme and chyle; reſtrain- 
to the maſs of food, &c. while in the ſto- 


Ing the word chyme 


mach, cre it be ſufficiently comminuted and liquified to paſs. the 

pylorus into the duodenum, and thence into the lacteals, to be 

further diluted and impregnated with the pancreatic juice; where 
- Contrary way. See CHYMOsIls. 

"IMA RY, or CyemisTRy, the art of ſeparating the ſeve- 
32 ſtances whereof mixed bodies are compoſed, by means 
of a and of compoſing new bodies in the fire, by the mixture 

erent ſubſtances or ingredients. See FIRE. | 
® Criticks are divided 
it is _ derived from the Greek xe, juice; or from yew, 


% melt. Boerhaave, and others, more juſtly derive it from the 


4 tian Chema, or Kema, black; and write it chemia, not 
ymia. 


dhe mmences clyle.— Others diſtinguiſh and denominate them 


= the making Cham the inventor of  chymiſtry,' de-“ 


erm from his name; ſupporting their etymology on the 


*% 


- —— — — 


as to the etymology of the name chymiſiry: 


ſignification of the word CH chan, which in the Hebreiy 


ſignifies heat, hot, Black; all of them bearing ſ. lation 
the operation of chymiſtry. aring ſome relation to 


Chymiſtry is alſo known under various other names: it is ſome- 
times called the hermetical art, from a ſuppoſition of 
vented by Hermes 'Triſmegiſtus : See Her metric. 

it, the Egyptian art, from the people among whom it was firſt 
practiſed: others the ſacred, or divine art; Poieſis, the art of 
making gold, &c. Others call it the /p27yric art; Paracelſus, the 
hy/opic art: others pyrotechnia, &c. Ste Syacyric, Hyss5- 
PIC, PYROTECHNIA, Cc. | 


The chief object of chymiſtry, is to analyſe, or decompound na- 
tural bodies; reduce them to their firſt principles; diſcover their 
hidden virtues, and demonſtrate their inner contexture, or the 
center, as they call it, wherein natural ſubſtances concur. Tn. 
a word, chymitry is the anatomy of natural bodies, by means of 
fire; which is the definition Hanneman gives us of the art, 
Boerhaave defines chymi/try more ſcientifically: © An art where- 
© by ſenſible bodies contained in veſſels, or capable of being con- 
© tained therein, are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtruments. 
and principally fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtucs are 
c „N diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, medicine, Sc. 
This definition appears very prolix and circumſtantial, and more 
like a deſcription than a definition; but with all his endeavours, 
that author aſſures us, he could not frame a ſhorter that would 
exprels the full ſcope, object, and inſtruments of chymi/try, ſo as 
to diſtinguiſh it from every other art: which is a point all the 
writers of chym;/?ry have ſtumbled at. 

For chymiftry cannot juſtly be called the art of re/elving bodies, as 
Regius, Paracelſus, c. define it; ſince mechanicks will alſo co 
that: nor is the matter mended, by ſaying, it is the art of ana- 
Ming bodies by fire; as Helmont has done: nor 4% ſalt, as others 
would have it. Theſe definitions include only a part, inſtead of 
the whole. And with as little propriety is it termed, the art of 
ſeparating the pure from the impure; inaſmuch as it compounds as 
well as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the pure with the impure. 
chymiſtry, on this footing, appears a very extenſive art: Its ob- 
ject, or the materia chymica, is all ſenſible bodies, capable of being 
contained in veſſels; and is accordingly divided into three king- 
doms, foſſil, vegetable, and animal, See Bop, Foss1Lt, V EG&- 
TABLE, Oc. x 

The operations of chymiſtry, include all the changes produced in 
bodies by natural agents or inſtruments, viz. decod2ion, infufton, 
exhalation, calcination, extraction, diſtillation, cryflallization, &c. 
See OPERATION, and ELEMENT; fee allo Dzcoction, Ix- 
FUSION, EXHALATION, DISTILLATION, CALCINA'TION, Ex- 
TRACTION, Ec. ; 

The effects, or productions of chymi/try, may be reduced to ma- 
giſteries, extra is, tinctures, elixirs, and chſus J. See MAGISTERY, 
ExTRACT, TinCTURE, ELIxIR, Oc. 

The inſtruments, or agents of chymiſtry, whereby its operations 
are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, menſtruums, and inſtru- 
ments properly ſo called, as alembics, cucurbits, retorts, pelicans, fur- 
naces, and lutes. See FIRE, AiR, WATER, EARTH, MEN- 


its. being in- 
Others call 


.STRUUM, ALEMBIC, CUCURBIT, RETORT, FURNACE, and 


LuTE. 


Chymiſtry is an art of very great antiquity, and is held by ſome 


very learned perſons to have been practiſcd in the antediluvian 
world. Cham, the ſon of Noah, is commonly held to have been 


its inventor, from whom it is ſuppoſed to have taken its name, 


Others refer the invention to Tubal Cain, whom the ſcripture 
records as the inventor of inſtruments of braſs and iron. This 15 
pretty certain, that ſome of the higheſt and moſt difficult things 
in chym/try, muſt have been known by him; among which are 
the ſeparating and purifying of copper and iron, the making of 
braſs, &c. See COPPER, IRON, Ge. | 

The firſt mention we find made of the art, is in Zoſimus, the 
Panopolite, who lived about the year of Chriſt 400. In the ſa- 
«.cred writings, ſays that author, we find certain Genii ſpoke of, 


_ © who had commerce with women. Hermes ſays as much in his 


© books upon nature; and ſcarce any author but has ſome foot- 
© ſteps of this tradition, "Theſe Genii, intoxicated with the love 


. © of women, diſcavered to them all the ſecrets of nature; and 
taught them abundance of things unht for them to kyow : for 


* which. reaſon they were baniſhed from heaven. The book 


herein their ſecrets was contained, was called chema ; and 


© hence the name chemia, or chymia.” Ig | : 
The text of ſcripture Zoſimus here refers to, is that paſſage in 


Moſes, The ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men, and tek them tc 


wife. | | ; 
This antediluvian origin of chymi/ry is confirmed by Tertullian: 


The angels that fell, ſays that father, diſcovered gold and filver 


to men, with the arts of working them, of dying wool, &c. for 


© which reaſon they were baniſhed, as is related by Enoch.” 


Borrichius looks on theſe paſſages as authentic; but adds, that 
Enoch was miſtaken, for that the angels he ſpeaks of, were not 
real angels; but the deſcendants of Seth and Tubal Cain, who 
degenerating from their fathers, gave themſclves up to criminal 
pleaſures with the women deſcended from Cain; and in the 
courſe of their intrigues, divulged the ſecrets God had truſted 
them withal. | 1 
Be this as it will, chymiftry, no doubt, was firſt practiſed in 
Egypt. According to-Moſes, Tubal Cain ſhould be the firſt 0 
5 | ventor. 


1 


1 


ventor. Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; and ſome of the 
lateſt and beſt criticks endeavour to ſhew, that Tubal Cain and 
Vulcan were the ſame; as indeed there is found a great reſem- 
blance between their names. 
After Tubal Cain, the firſt chymi/ we read of is Moſes; whoſe | 
skill in chymiftry is inconteſtable, from his burning and pulveri- 
zing the golden calf the Iſraelites had ſet up, and giving it the 
people to drink. There is ſcarce a more difficult operation in all 
Chymiſtry, than to make gold potable. See GoLD. 
Chymiſtry had the common fate of the other arts, at the declen- 
ſion of the eaſtern empire: and lay buried and forgot till the 
time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it. He was followed by 
Lully, Ripley, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Glau- 
ber, Boyle, Lemery, Homberg, &c. by whom the art has been 
carried to its preſent degree of perfection, 
The firſt chymiſts confined themſelves to metals: in theſe latter 
ages, the bounds of chym;/?ry have been greatly enlarged ; and 
plants, animals, minerals, &c. have been taken into it. 
It is but of late that chymi/?ry has been applied to the preparation 
of medicines : Baſil Valentine, and Arnoldus de Villa Nova, ſeem 
to have been the firſt that attempted it. Paracelſus and Van 
Helmont carried it to ſuch a length, as to render medicine al- 
moſt wholly chymical. See MEDICINE, | 
Chymiſtry is divided into metallurgia, alchymia, chymical pharmacy, 
and chymical philſophy. See METALLURGIA, ALCHYMY, Oc. 
Some authors obſerve, that Diocleſian, after the taking of Alex- 
andria, ordered all the books of chymi/?ry, antiently wrote by the 
Egyptians, for making gold and filver, to be ſought out and burnt; 
that they might not have the power of enriching themſelves by 
this art, or of putting themſelves, by this means, into a condition 
of revolting again. 
Authors on the ſubject of chymi/try are very numerous: Borel 
has publiſhed a catalogue of moſt of them, under the title of 
bibliotheca chymica; containing the names of above four thouſand. 
Boerhaave is the lateſt, fulleſt, and apparently the beſt; he has 
given both the hiſtory, theory, and practice, in an orderly, and 


ſcientifical way. Dr. Friend has reduced chymiftry to Newtonia- | 


niſin, and accounted for the reaſons of the operations on mecha- 
nical principles. 


CHYMOSIS,* Xvuorrs, in medicine, the act of making, or pre- | 


paring” chyme. See CHYME. 

* The word comes from wu Or, ſuccur, of q, fundo, I melt. 
Chymsſis, according to ſome, is the ſecond of the concoctions 
made in the body ; being a repeated preparation of the moſt im- 
pure and groſs parts of the chyle, which being rejected by the 
lacteals, is imbibed by the meſeraics, and thence carried to the 
liver, to be there elaborated, purified, and ſubtilized afreſh. See 
ConcocTIon. 


It is of this, according to Rogers, that the animal ſpirits are 


formed. See SPIRITS. - 
Cnymos1s,*. or rather Cuz Mos1s, is alſo ufed for an inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids, which turns out their inſide to fight. 

In which ſenſe the word comes from the Greek Xe, hiſco, I 


Ape. 

CICATRICULA, in natural hiſtory, a little whitiſh ſpeck, or 
velicle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg; wherein the firſt 
changes appear towards the formation of the chick. See YOLK. 
The cicatricula is what is otherwiſe called the eye of the egg. 
Sec EGG. | 

CICATRISIVE, CicATRIZANs, in medicine, is applied to ſuch 
remedies as are very deſiccative; and on that account aid nature 


to repair the skin, and to form a cicatrix, or eſchar. See Cica-| 


TRIX. 


Such are Armenian bole, powder of tutty, the unguent diapom- 


pholygis, deſiccativum rubrum, c. 
Cicatriſve medicines are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, epuloticks, in- 


carnatives, agglutinants, &c. See EPULOTIC, ESCHAROTIC, 


IN cAR NATIVE, Oc. 
CICATRIX,* in medicine, Sc. a little ſeam, or elevation of cal- 
lous fleſh, riſing on the skin, and remaining there after the heal- 
ing of a wound, Sc. ordinarily called a ſcar, or eſchar. See Es- 
CHAR, WounD, &c, 


* Some derive the word from circa cutem : others fetch cicatrix 
from occecatrix, the cicatrix being only abdudtis wulneris, the 


covering up, or hiding of the wound; but it is better derived 
from cæcatrix, which has the ſame force; of the verb cœcare, 
to blind. 


The cicatrix is the ſame with regard to the joining of the fleſhy | 


arts, as a callus is to the bones. See CALL us. 
* young infants, theſe calloſities, or ſcars, ſometimes much di- 
miniſh, and oftentimes quite vaniſh when come to age, as is par- 
ticularly obſerved in the pits of the ſmall-pox : and, in growing, 
they are ſometimes obſerved to change their ſituation. 
CICUTA, a vegetable poiſon, celebrated both among antients and 
moderns. See PolsoN. 
The modern cicuta is the plant hemlock ; whereof there are two 
kinds, the cicuta, abſolutely fo called, or cicuta major; and ci- 
cuta minor. 
The firſt grows in places a little moiſt, in the ſhade, among old 
ruins, or along roads. So many unhappy effects have been expe- 
rienced from it, that its uſe, internally, is by no means to be re- 


commended: and yet ſome perſons boaſt of it as a powerful ſudo- 


| 


CID 


neſſes of the ſpleen and liver. It is the baſis of 
bears N SOT . the plaiſter Which 
Phyſicians have generally ranked it among the cold ga. 
the later writers, with os juſtneſs, 5 — it as — — but 
diſſolving, or hot poiſon: and that it kills by corroding n 
cerating the ſtomach. The reaſons they give, as related þ 1 
fer, are, that it bites the tongue; that the effluvia it 4 * 
hot, and ariſe from a volatile ſalt, and an impure ſul Nee 
the madneſs it occaſions, as well as the other ſymptoms, | that 
great activity of parts; and that if the blood be found N 
by it after death, ſpirit of wine does the fame. See Mgt," 
ſay on Poiſons, E 
The leer cicuta is not leſs dangerous than the greater. . 
Fade more violent, as wal as more haſty in its l 
Several perſons have been rendered delirious, by eating . 
wherein cicuta has been uſed inſtead of parſſy.— Acco, 
ſome, it has much ſuch an enmity to the brain, as cant >a 
have to the bladder, and /epus marinus to the lungs. See pry 
lowing article. oP 
C1cUuTA is alſo uſed, chiefly among the antients, for a »« 
Juice, or liquor, expreſſed from : plant — = aus — 5 
being the common poiſon wherewith the Rate-criminals at 4. 
thens were put to death. e 
The cicuta of the antients is a ſecret now ſcarce poſſible to he 
diſcovered, Wepfer, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubjeR, wil 
have it the Oenanthe cicutæ facie, ſucco viroſo; which he deſcribes 
by the name of cicuta aquatica; and of the diſmal effect of which 
he gives a very ample relation.— At leaſt the violence of th; 
plant makes it a much fitter inſtrument of haſty death than te 
common cicuta or hemlock, which is by much leſs malignant.— 
Though ſome have ſuggeſted, that the poiſonous draght to 
which the Athenians doomed their criminals was an inſpiſſated 
juice compounded of the juice of cicuta and ſome other corroſive 
m_ Vid. Mead's Eſſay on poiſons, ap. Bibl. Anal, Med. T. z. 
p. 281. 
Socrates drank the cicuta.— Plato, in his dialogue on the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, obſerves, that © The executioner adviſed So- 
« crates not to talk, for fear of cauſing the cicuta to operate too 
« ſlowly.” M. Petit, in his ob/ervationes miſcellanee, remarks, 
that this advertiſement was not given by the executioner out of 
humanity, but to fave the cicuta for he was only allowed ſo 
much poiſon per ann. which if he exceeded, he was to furniſh at 
his own expence. This conſtruction is confirmed by a paſſage in 
Plutarch: the executioner who adminiſtered the cicuta to Pho- 
cion, not having enough, Phocion gave him money to buy more; 
obſerving by the way, that it was odd enough, that at Athens a 
man mult pay for every thing, even his own death, 
CIDER, or CyDER, a brisk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from ap- 
ples. See DRINK and CIDERKIN. . 
Manner of making CVDER. The fruit is firſt ground, or ſtamped, 
and the juice ſqueezed out in a preſs; then it is ſtrained through 
a ſieve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the veſſel not to be full, 
For two or three days it is to be ſtopped looſely, then quitecloſed 
with clay. Henceforward a ſmall quantity to be drawn out eve- 
| ry day for ſome weeks, till ſuch time as it be ſuppoſed pretty clear: 
then it is pierced, to ſee how fine it is; the ſummer fruit aftera 
month; the gennet-moil, after the firſt froſts; the red-ſtreak 
not till after January; and the other winter fruits about the ſame 
time. 
If it be not now found fine enough, it ſtands a month longer; 
and if even then it be defeRive, it is racked off like wine, ſo 2 
to keep out the air. 
Some, inſtead of racking, fine it with iſing-glaſs, ſteeped in white 
wine, and diſſolved over the fire; this they boil in a quantity of 
the liquor to be fined, and then mix it with the reſt: and others, 
inſtead of diſſolving the iſing-glaſs over the fire, let it ſteep in the 
white wine for about a month, in which time it diffolves into a 
gelly of itſelf: a quantity of this is mixed with ſome of the liquor, 
and the whole beat to a froth; then mingled, together with ſome 
broom, with the reſt. The liquor once fine, it is drawn out, 
or bottled off, as occaſion requires. See CLARIFYING, _ 
It is obſerved that a mixture of fruits is a great advantage to d. 


| the beſt alone: always obſerving, however, that they be of 
equal ripeneſs. | 
The beſt mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that of re 
ſtreaks with golden-rennets: bitter apples ſpoil the cider, but the 
juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good ſpirits, as the belt ap- 
ples, when fermented : neither the ſour nor the bitter taſte art- 
ſing with the ſpirit upon diſtillation, Ar 69 | 
If the apples be pounded in a ſtone mortar, which 1s the __ 
of ſome, the kernels and ſtalks are bruiſed with them, V 
gives the liquor an ill favour. 
 CIDERKIN, or Purre, is a liquor made of the murk, or grub 
matter remaining after the cider is preſſed out. 1 
For this purpoſe, the murk is put up in a large fat, with a 1 if 
quantity of boiled water, which has ſtood till it be _ 1 
half the quantity of water be uſed that there Was of will bo 
will be good; if the quantities be equal, the cidertin el 
ſmall. The whole is left to infuſe forty-eight hours, then gl 
preſſed: what is ſqueezed out by the preſs, is immediate} 


rific, Externally it may be applied, to reſolve wens, and hard- 
| a | 


up and ſtopped; it is fit to drink in a few days. It 


| 
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it ſelf, and ſerves in families inſtead of ſmall beer. 

1 cells if boiled after preſſure, with a convenient quanti- 
fr . the hairs wherewith the palpebræ, or eye- 
as ne fringed ; eſpecially the upper, which are larger and ſtiffer 
o thoſe of the under. See PALPEBRA, a 
Their uſe ſeems to be, to break the too fierce impreſſion of the 

s of light; 28 alſo to keep out flies and moats, and other things 
n in the air, which might annoy the eye. : 
Theſe Cilia ſpring from a ſmall row of glands, which cover a 
chin tender cartilage, edging each eyelid, and ſerving as a kind 
of rod, or ring to ſtretch them upon. 
CILIARE, in anatomy, an epithet given to a part of the eye, call- 
ed Igamientum ciliare; becauſe of its relation to the cilia, or hair 
of the eyelids. See LIGAMEN T. 


The ligamentum ciliare, called alſo proceſſus ciliaris, conſiſts of a 
range of black fibres diſpoſed circularly ; having their rife in the 
inner part of the uvea, and terminating in the prominent part 
of the cryſtalline, which they incompals round. 
Anatomiſts generally imagine their uſe to be to ſuſpend the cry- 
gaalline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or ſhorten its figure, 
and bring it nearer to or further from the uvea; and even to 
open or contract the pupil as occaſion requires, i. e. as near or 
remote objects, obſcure or bright objects, are to be viewed. See 
CavsTALLINE and PUPIL, 
The motion of the pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by the circular 
and ſtrait fibres of the uvea; others attribute it to the Ciliary li- 
gament : yet, [ have no great doubt, but they both concur in the 
Ame action; and that the Igamentum ciliare doth, at the fame 
time the pupil opens or ſhuts, dilate or compreſs the cryſtalline, 
and bring it nearer, or carry it farther off the retina, Derham 

. theol. 
eee denies the ligamentum ciliare to have any connection 
with the cryſtalline, or to ſerve for any purpoſes thereof. See 
V1$10N. 


CILIARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called orbicularis 
palpebrarum, See ORBICULARIS. | 
CIMA, or Siua, in architecture, a member or moulding, called 
alſo te, and qymatium.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. See alſo Cy- 


MATIUM, &c, 
CIMIER, in the French heraldry. See CresT. 
CINCTURE,* or CeinTURE, in architecture, a ring, or lift, 
at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column; ſeparating the 
ſhaft, at one end, from the baſe ; and at the other from the ca- 
pital. See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. and 24. it. g. 5. dee alſo SHAFT, 
Column, &c, 


The word in its original French ſignifies girdle, of the Latin, 
cingo, I gird.— 

That at bottom is peculiarly called apophyge ; as if the pillar took 
its fight hence: and that at top, celarin, or collar. See Apo- 
PHYGE, and Col AR IN. 
The Cincture is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the girths, or fer- 
rils, anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive wood- 
en columns, See ORDER. 

CINERATION, in chymiſtry, the reduction of wood, or any 
other combuſtible matter into aſhes, by means of fire. See 
ASHES, CALCINATION, &c.— This, others call cinefattion. — 

CINERES. See the article Ask Es. 


CixkRESs Clavellati, among chymiſts, are the aſhes of tartar, or 
les of wine, burnt. See TARTAR. h | 


UNERITIOUS, a term applied to things reſembli ; 
] 008 pplied to things reſembling aſhes ; par- 
ticularly in point of colour, and conſiſtence. a 


Thus the cortical part of the brain, is alſo called the cineritious 


part. See Co 
CINN ABAR » 1 and BRAIN. 


and brilliant; found chiefly in the quickſilver mines. See Foss II, 
and Mx RcURx. 
The word comes from the 
7 reaſon, ſays Matthiolus, 
bat, it yields ſo ſtron 
op their noſtrils, 
dome have imagine 


Pliny and Solinus have it, when the dragon and elephant fight 


together : this fable i ; | 
Los ne , refuted by Dioſcorides, and Scaliger, See 


, abar is either native, or faitius, 


atry : 2 a | 
28. 5 Mineral CIxxA BAR, Which is that abovementioned, 


. = — moſt places where there are quick - ſilyer mines; yet, it 
kg Y that it has mines of its own: thoſe in Spain are very 
the French too have theirs in Normandy. - | 


It Pn 
wick * eſteemed as marcaſite of quickſilver, or rather, as 


terraneous 2 and fixed, by means of ſulphur, and a ſub- 


chymiſtry being found to reduce it without 

dcn or loſs, to the nature of mercury. Each pound 

* — yields fourteen ounces of mercury. According- 

' excelle 4 ncipal property and uſe of this mineral, is to yield a moſt 

be the bee any 3 and that which the alchymiſts maintain to 
The beſt min poſed for 2 to the tranſmutation of gold. 

* _— Cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant, and free 

th RR py is uſed by phyſicians in venereal caſes, and 


Vor. I. No XXIX ſharp ſeroſities. It is alſo eſteemed a good 


Greek xivaber, the ſmell of goats ; 
in digging a kind of mineral Cinna- 


atural hiſtory, a mineral ſtone, red, heavy, | 


g a ſcent, that the diggers are obliged to | 
gined Cinnabar to be dragon's-blood, gathered, as | 


cephalic, accounted of ſervice in epilepſies, and other nervous di- 
ſtempers: add, that it is reckoned of efficacy in cutaneous caſes 
as the ſcurvy. : 
Factitiaus, or artificial CN A RAR, is formed of a mixture of mer- 
cury, and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced into à kind of 
fine red glebe.— Ihe beſt is of a high colour, full of fibres, like 
needles. e 
The method of preparing fuctitious CIix x ABAR, is thus, —They 
take ſulphur, one part, melt it in a pipkin ; then put to it, by 
a little at a time, three parts of quickſilver, ſtirring them toge- 
ther till no mercury appears : then letting them cool, they grind 
the mixture, put in a bolt-head, bake it, and place it over a na- 
ked fire, which they augment by degrees; a coloured fume ari- 
ſes firſt to the top of the ſubliming veſſel, which, in the fur- 
ther progreſs of the heat, becomes, at length, of a red, crimſon 
_ Taking it off the fire, the Cinnabar is found above the 
ces. 
This ſerves for the ſame medicinal purpoſes with the native Cin- 
nabar : belides which, it is likewiſe uſed by the farriers, to make 
pills for their horſes} and by painters, as a colour: it being a 
very vivid red ; but drying with ſome difficulty. 
This Cinnabar, called alſo by the painters, vermilion, is render- 
ed more beautiful by grinding it with gum-water, and a little 
ſaffron : thoſe two drugs preventing its growing black. See 
VERMILION. | 
There is likewiſe a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing two parts of 
ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal ammoniac: theſe 
being ſublimed produce a beautiful blue ſubſtance ; whereas 
quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce a red. 
The chymiſts prepare other kinds of artificial Cinnabar; as, 
CINNABAR of Antimom, a compoſition of mercury, common ſul- 
phur, and crude antimony, ſublimed. See AN TIMO&N v. 


It is held a diaphoretic, and alterative; and is uſed in ſcrophu- 
lous and other chronic caſes. 


CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic 
Eaſt-Indies. See SPICE. 


Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree, growing in the 
ogy of Ceylon, and, as ſome ſay, alſo in Java, and in Mala- 
r. | 
The Cinnamon tree, grows in woods, like other trees. It never 
riſes high: its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, both as to ſub- 
ſtance, and colour.“ When they firſt begin to open, they are 
red as ſcarlet ; and if rubbed between the hands, yield an odour 
more like that of cloves than of Cinnamon. Seba ſays he found 
them blue, and of the bigneſs of the Italian bean lowers. The 
fruit reſembles an acorn, or olive ; and has neither the ſmell nor 
taſte of the bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, 
as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow ; and 
is called by the Dutch Cinnamon wax. Its ſmell is agreeable, 
and they make candles of it, which are only allowed to be burnt 
in the king's palace. It is alſo uſed in phyſick, as a balſamic and 
healer. . 
* The leaves of the Cinnamon tree are called folia Malabathri, and 


yield a bitteriſh aromatic oil, called e/eum Malabathri, reputed 
excellent againſt cephalalgia's, &c. 


The chief virtue of the Cinnamon tree is in its bark ; which, 
when green, appears to be double: its exterior ſurface being 
browniſh, and the inner of the common Cinnamon colour. 

It is then diviſible into two barks of different colours ; but theſe 
drying together become inſeparable, and paſs for the ſame bark; 
the browniſh colour changing in proportion as it dries, 


ſpice, brought from the 


When the Cinnamon is freſh taken from the tree, it is flat, has 
little taſte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts, or convolves, as it 


dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane: whence the French call it 
canelle. 

By thus exhaling its ſuperfluous humidity, it acquiresa ſweet brisk 
ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte. It is ſaid, that after the tree 
has been ſtripped of its bark, in three years it forms a new one, 
which is as good as the firſt : but this is not very probable, or ra- 
ther it is falſe. A tree once bared never recovers its coat, but 
decays and dies. The Ceyloneſe cut down their Cimmamon trees 
as ſoon as they are ſtripped, cloſe to the root: from the ſtump. 
ſpring up new ones, which, in 5 or 6 years time, become trees 
fit for barking.—A fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit of the 
Cinnamon tree, are the chief agent in propagating it. In carry- 
ing it to a diftance to their young, they drop it in various places, 
where it takes root. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 409. p. 104. ſeq. 
Some hold, that the ſmall branches of the ſame tree make the 
Caſſia ; but that muſt be a miſtake. See CassIA. 


The natives draw from the roots of the tree a liquor, in all re- 
ſpects reſembling camphor ; and which in reality is a true cam- 


phor. See CAMPHOR. - | 

Cinnamon, to be good, . muſt have a brisk, agreeable taſte, and a 
bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to heat and dry ; to pro- 
mote the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, and to help digeſtion : but 
its chief uſe, in medicine, is an aſtringent; with which in- 
tention it is preſcribed in diarrhæas, and weakneſſes of the ſto- 
mach. | | 473 
The Cinnamon of the ancients was different from that of the mo- 
derns; they diſtinguiſhed five kinds of Cinnamon: the mahlitic; 
Cinnamon of the mountain; black and branched Cinnamon; another 


hrs 


white and ſpongeous; and a fifth of leſs value, reddiſh, and of a 
8 7 ſtrong 


a 9 ty — 
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ſtrong ſmell: as alſo a baſtard Cimamon, called zinz:ber : this laſt 
ſpecies was anciently in very high eſteem, but is now no longer 
known. 


They extract an oil from Cinnanun, called its eſſence, or quin- 
teſſence, which is an excellent cardiac: it is drawn by diſtillation, 


ter that comes over with it into the receiver, whereas moſt o- 
thers ſwim a- top, the eſſential oils of cloves, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, 
and box, excepted. The Dutch are ſaid to have a method of 
preparing, or rather, adulterating oil of Cinnamon, which 1s 
kept a ſecret among themſelves.— The common Cinnamon is 
often adulterated with that out of which this eſſence has been ex- 
tracted, 

Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes waters, extracts, and 
ſalts; out of which are compounded ſyrups, and paſtils, called 
eles-ſacchara ; together with an eſſence, that ſerves to turn all 
manner of wines, white and red, into hypocras. : f 

Cinnamon-I/ater, is made by diſtilling the bark, (firſt infuſed in 
barley-water) in ſpirit of wine, or white- wine. See WATER. 
All the Cinnamem conſumed in Europe, comes from the Dutch; 
who have got the whole commerce thereof in their own hands, 
by becoming maſters of the Iſle of Ceylon, and deſtroying all the 
other Cinnamon trees about the kingdom of Cochin. 

Chre CINNAMON, is alſo the bark of a tree growing in Braſil and | 
Madagaſcar ; where it is known under the name of ravendſara. 
The Portugueze call it cravo de marenham. | 
This bark, pulverized, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real cloves, 


though far ſhort of them in reſpect of quality. See CLovEs. k 


Saſſafras, or ſaxafras, is ſometimes alſo called Cinnamon -2w00d, 
See SASSAFRAS, 
TVhite CinNAMoN, which ſome call cu corticus, Or corticoſus, or 
cortex Minteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's name who firſt 
brought it into England; is the bark of a tree reſembling the 
olive tree, frequent in the iſlands of S. Domingo, Guadalupa, 
and Madagaſcar ; called by the natives /pli. See CORTEX, 
The bark, which dries like that of Cinnamon, is at firſt browniſh, 
of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper ; and a ſmell like musk : as it 
dries it whitens.—Some uſe it in lieu of nutmeg : in medicine, it 
is uſed as a ſtomachic, and fometimes as an antiſcorbutic. 
The ſame tree alſo yields a gum, called alouch, ſometimes Bͥdelli- | 
um, Which is no diſagreeable perfume. See BDELLIUM, 
CINQUE-PORTS, 2uimgue ports, five havens that lie on the eaſt 
part of England, towards France; thus called, by way of emi- 
nence on account of their ſuperior importance; as having been 
thought by our kings to merit a particular regard, tor their pre- 
ſervation againſt invaſion. See PoRT. | 
Hence, they have a particular policy, and are governed by a 


keeper, with the title of Lord-warden of the Cinque-ports, See 


WARDEN. 
They have various privileges granted them, as a particular juriſ- 
diction ; their warden having the authority of an admiral among 
them, and ſending out writs in his own name. 


Cambden tells us, that William the conqueror firſt appointed a | 


warden of the Cingue-ports ; but king John firſt granted them 
their privileges; and that upon condition they ſhould provide 
eighty ſhips at their own charge for forty days, as often as the 
king ſhould have occaſion in the wars: he being then ſtraitned 
for a navy to recover Normandy. 
The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 


wich. Thorn tells us, that Haſtings provided twenty-one veſſels; | 


and in each veſſel twenty-one men. To this port belong Seaford, 
Pevenſey, Hedney, Winchelſey, Rye, Hamine, Wakesbourn, Cre- 
neth, and Forthelipe. Romney provided five ſhips, and in each 
twenty-four men. To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Oſwarſtone, 
Dangemares, and Romenhal.—Hythe furniſhed five ſhips, and 
in each twenty-one ſeamen, To this belongs Weſtmeath.—Do- 


ver the fame number as Haſtings. To this, belong Folkſton, Fe- | 


verſham, and Marge.—Laſtly, Sandwich furniſhed the ſame with 
Hythe. To this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 


C1PHER, is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, com bot vp 


CIPHER is alſo applied to certain ſecret characters, 


CIR 


Ot ſeveral 


letters interwoven ; which are ordinarily the initial a of the 


perſons names, for whom the Cipher is intended. 
Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, and ot 


: her 
—Anciently, merchants and tradeſmen were not moveable, 


allowed to bea 


diſgui 
ried; uſed for the writing of letters that contain . 


underſtood by any but thoſe between whom the Cipher is a 

This is now reduced into a ſeparate art, called, Sen ee 
Polhgraphia, and Steganographia ; but appears to have NES 
known to the ancients. See STEGANOGRAPHIA, &. iy 
De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedemon ancient and ders nd 
vours to make the ancient Spartans the inventors of the 1 
writing in Cipher. 2238 
Their ſcitala, according to him, was the firſt sketch of tl. 
ſterious art: theſe ſcytalæ were two rollers of wood, of 
length and thickneſs ; one of them kept by the ephori ; the & 
by the general of the army ſent on any expedition againſt the 
enemy. 

Whenſoever thoſe magiſtrates would ſend any ſecret orders tothe 
general, they took a ſlip of parchment, and rolled it very ju! 
about the ſcytala which they had reſerved; and in ths fla 
wrote their intentions, which appeared perfect and confiflen 
while the parchment continued on the roller: when taken of 
the writing was maimed, and without connection; but waseaſily 
retrieved by the general, upon his applying it to his ſeytala. 
Polybius ſays, that ZEneas Tactitus, 2000 years ago collected 
together twenty different manners of writing ſo as not to be un- 
derſtood by any but thoſe in the ſecret; part whereof were in- 
vented by himſelf, and part uſed before his time.— Trithemius, 
Cap. Porta, Vigenere, and P. Niceron, have wrote expreſly on 
the ſubject of Ciphers. 

As the writing in Cipher is become an art; fo is the reading, or 
unravelling thereof, called deciphering. See Dt CIPHERING, 
CIPHER with @ ſingle Key, is that wherein the ſame character i; 
conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word, or letter: this is ealily 
_ deciphered with a little application. 

CIPHER with a double Key, is that wherein the alphabet, or key, is 
changed in each line, or each word; and wherein are inſerted 
characters of no ſignificancy, to amuſe and perplex the meaning, 
CIPHERING, or CyPHERING, is popularly uſed for the art of 
accompting ; properly called arithmetic. See ArITHMETIC, 
CIPPUS, among antiquaries, a little, low column, erected in roads, 
or other places, with an inſcription thereon ; either to ſhew the 
way to travellers, to ſerve as a boundary, or preſerve the memo- 


is my. 


funct. See Col uu, &c. 
The Cippi placed in the highway, for the convenience of travel- 


Column. 
Hottinger has an expreſs treatiſe of the Cippi of the Jews, de c- 
pis hebræorum; wherein he takes Cippus for the tomb-ſtone of a 
defunct. See Toms. 


with criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed ; being a kind of clog, 
or ſtocks for the feet. 
CIRCELLIONES. See AconisTicr. 
CIRCENSES Ludi, CIRcENSTLAN Games, or Games 4 the Cix- 
cus, a general term, under which were comprehended all com- 
bats exhibited in the Roman Circus, of what kind ſoever: whe- 


with ſwords, pi kes, darts, or arrows; againſt men, or againſt beaſts; 
on the ground, or aboard veſſels. See Games and CIRCUS. 
There were few but ſlaves that gave the people this cruel plea- 


account. See GLADIATOR. | 
Some ſay, the circenſian Games were ſo called from the Latin 


circumenſes ; becauſe they were held in a place incom 


ry of ſomething remarkable, and particularly the grave of a de- 


lers, were more properly called illiary columns, See MiLLtagy | 


CiPPus was alſo uſed in antiquity, for a wooden inſtrument, where- | 


ther on foot, on horſeback, or in a car; wreſtling, or boxing; 


ſure : it was an exerciſe that would have diſgraced people of ay | 
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circle, is 


CION, or Cyox, in gardening, a young ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig, round with naked ſwords, that the combatants might not hae 

| put forth by a tree. See TREE, BRANCH, Cc. Fa: an opportunity of eſcaping, 9 

4 Grafting is performed by the application of the Cion of one plant At firſt they are ſaid to have been exhibited on the brink of ti 

i upon the ſtock of another. See GRAFT and ENGRAFTING. river Tyber, and the ground incompaſſed, to the landyard 

1 To produce a ſtock of Cions for grafting, planting, &c. the gar- with naked ſwords, PER. 

bl deners ſometimes cut off the bodies of trees, a little above the | Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied with c- 

; ground, and only leave a ſtump or root ſtanding : the redundant cenſian Games; and the magiſtrates, or other officers of 
ſap will not fail next ſpring to put forth a great number of ſhoots. publick, frequently preſented the people with them on dass 
See STOCK. | | occaſions, Ye FeasT.—The grand ones were held for fue 
In drefling dwarf-trees, a great many Cons are to be cut off, | days, commencing on the 15th of September. | 
See DwaARF ; fee alſo PRUNING. CIRCLE, CircuLvs, in geometry, a plane figure, comprehend: | 

Crow, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See Uvura. ed under one ſingle line, which returns into it ſelf; having" | 

CIPHER,* or Cyentx, one of the numeral characters, or fi- | point in the middle, from which all the lines drawn we! 
gures ; formed thus, o. See CHARACT ER, FIGURE, Ce. cumference are equal. See CENTER. ume 

*The word Cipher, comes from the Hebrew Sifre, number, enu- P roperly ſpeaking, it is the ſpace included within the 50 | 
meration. _ SOS 5 rence, or periphery, that is the Circle: though in the popu | 
The Cipher of it ſelf implies a privation of value; but when diſ- | uſe of the word, Circle is frequently uſed for the periphery y_ 
poſed with other characters on the left thereof, in the common See PERIPHERY, | | YN 


; arithmetic, it ſerves to augment each of their values by ten; and | Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees. m 
in decimal arithmetic, to leſſen the value of each figure to the DEGREE ; ſee allo CHoR D, TANGENT, DIAMETER, &c, 
right thereof, in the ſame proportion. See NoTaTion, Nu- 7 Tie 


MERATION, and DECIMAL. 
* 


CIR 


zircle, is found by multiplying the periphery by 
The of the — or half the periphery by half 
— diameter. The area is alſo had by finding a fourth propor- 
6 . to 1000, 785, and the ſquare of the diameter: or, to 452, 
= and the ſquare of the diameter. See AREA. 
75 and ſimilar figures infcribed in them, are always as the 
10 . of the diameters: ſo that they are in a duplicate ratio of 
their diameters; and therefore of their radii. | 
A circle is equal to 2 triangle whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, 
and its altitude to the radius. Circles, therefore, are in a ratio 
compounded of the peripheries and the radii, | 
To find the proportion of the diameter of a CIRCLE to its periphery.— 
Find, by continual biſſection, the ſides of the inſcribed polygons, 
till you arrive at the fide ſubtending any arch, howſoever ſmall : 
this found, find likewiſe the ſide of a ſimilar circumſcribed poly- 
n; multiply each by the number of ſides of the polygon ; by 
iich you will have the perimeter of each polygon. The ratio 
of the diameter to the periphery of the circle, will be greater 
than of the ſame diameter to the perimeter of the circumſcribed 
polygon; but leſs than that of the inſcribed polygon. : | 
The difference of the two being known, the ratio of the diame- | 
ter to the periphery, 1s eaſily had in numbers very nearly true 


though not juſtly ſo. 


6535897932. Archimedes fixed the proportion as 7 to 22. 
Ludolphus a Ceulen carries it to a much greater accuracy: find- 
ing that putting the diameter for 1. the periphery is greater than 
344159265 3589793238462643 38387950 but, leſs than the 
ame number with the laſt cypher changed into an unite. 

Metius gives us the following proportion, which is the beſt that is 
expreſſed by ſmall numbers: if the diameter be 113, the peri- 
phery (113.3141 5): 10000; that is, 355, nearly. 

To circumſcribe a CIRCLE about à given regular polygon : biſſect two 


—ͤ— —— — — — — —— — 


Thus, Wolfius finds it as 10000000000000000 to 31415922 | 


of the angles of the polygon E and D, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 28.) 
by the lines EF and DF; and on the point of concourſe F, as 
on a center, with the radius A F, deſcribe a circle. See CIR- 
CUMSCRIBING. 


being made, in the center apply the chord ED to the periphery, 
as often as it will go: thus is the figure inſcribed in the circle. See 
INSCRIBED. | | 

Through three given points, not in a right line, ABC, fig. 7. to deſcribe 
a CixcLE. On A and C ſtrike arches interſecting in D and E; 
and others, G and H; from C and B draw the right lines DE 
and HG: the point of interſection, I, is the center of the circle. 
Hence, Iſt, by aſſuming three points in the periphery, or the arch 
of any circle, the center may be found, and the given arch be 
perfected. See CENTER. 

2dly, If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide with 
three points of another; the whole peripheries agree, and the 
circles are equal. | | 
zdly, Every triangle may be inſcribed in a circle. See Tr1- 


unlek either the eye be directed perpendicularly to its center; or 
the diſtance of the eye from the center, when directed obliquely, 


ſuch, it muſt be oblong. See PERSPECTIVE. 

Parallel, or concentric CI Rc LEs, are ſuch as are equally diſtant from 

each other in every point of their peripheries ; or are deſcribed 

from the ſame center : as, on the contrary, thoſe ſtruck from 

different centers, are ſaid to be eccentric. See CoNCEnTRIC, and 

EccenTRIC. | 

The Quadrature of the Crx LR, or the manner of making a ſquare, 
whoſe ſurface is perfectly and geometrically equal to that of a 


75 inſcribe any given regular polygon in a CIRCLE: divide 360 by the | 
number of ſides, to find the quantity of the angle EFD; which | 


In opticks, it is ſhewn, that a circle never appears truly ſuch, | 


be equal to the ſemidiameter of the circle : in every other caſe, | 
the circle appears oblong; and to make a circle that ſhall appear |. 
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immoveable, conterminous, and equidiſtant ſurface. See Spy ERE 
3 . e 8 of e movecble, and immoveable. 
and which therefore An with by d: 1 22 
meridians, &c. See MERIDIAx. a eee ee 22 
The latter, having their periphery in the immoveable ſurface, 
do not fevolve; as the ecliptic, equator, and its parallels, &c. See 
Ec LIP TrIc, &c. | | 1 25 
If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle, whoſe center is in the diameter of the ſphere. See 
SPHERICS. p 
Hence the diameter of a circle paſſing through the center, being 
equal to that of the circle which generated the ſphere; and that 
of a circle which does not paſs through the center, being only 
equal to ſome chord of the generating circle; the diameter being 
the greateſt of all chords, there hence ariſes another diviſion of 
the circles of the ſphere, viz. into great and leſſer. 
Great CIRCLE of the Sphere, is that which divides it into two equal 
parts, or hemiſpheres; having its center in the center thereof. 
See GREAT. 
Hence, all great circles are equal, and cut each other into equal 
portions, or ſemicircles. See SPHERICS. 
The great circles are the horizon, meridian, equator, ecliptic, the 
colures, and the azimuths ; which ſee in their places, HoRIZ Ox, 
MeRripian, EcLieTic, c. 
Laſſer CIxcLE of a Sphere, is that which divides the ſphere into 
two unequal parts, and has its center in the axis of the ſphere, 
but not in the center thereof. 
They are uſually denominated from the great circles they are 
parallel to; as, parallels of the equator, &c. See PARALLEL. 
CIRCLES of altitude, otherwiſe called almucantars, are circles paral- 
le] to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, and 
ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. See ALMmucan- 
TAR. 
They have their names from their uſe; which is to ſhew the 
altitude of a ſtar above the horizon. See ALTITUDE. 
CIRCLES of Declmation, are great circles interſecting each other in 
the poles of the world. See DEcrinaTION. 
Diurnal CiRCLEs, are immoveable circles, ſuppoſed to be deſcri- 
bed by the ſeveral ſtars, and other points of the heavens, in their 
diurnal rotation round the earth; or rather, in the rotation of 
the earth round its axis. See DIURNAL. 
The Diurnal Circles are all unequal; the equator is the biggeſt. 
See EQUATOR. 
CIRCLE Eguant, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is a Circle deſcribed 
on the center of the equant. See EQUANT. 
Its chief uſe is, to find the variation of the firſt inequality, See 
VARIATION. 
CiRCLEs of Excurſion, are Circles parallel to the ecliptic, and at 
ſuch a diſtance from it, as that the excurſions of the planets to- 
ward the poles of the ecliptic, may be included within them ; 
uſually fixed at 10 degrees. See SPHERE, SPHERICS, and Ex- 
CURSION, 
It may be here added, that all the Circles of the ſphere above de- 
ſcribed, are transferred from the heavens to the earth; and thence 
come to have place in geography, as well as aſtronomy : all the 
points of each Circle being conceived to be let fall perpendicu- 
larly on the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, and ſo to trace out 
Circles perfectly fimilar to them. 
Thus, the terreſtrial equator is a line, conceived preciſely under 
the equinoctial line, which is in the heavens ; and fo of the reſt. 
See EQUATOR, Oc. ; 
Hhrary Cixc L Es, in dialling, are the lines which ſhew the hours 
on dials; though theſe be not drawn circular, but nearly ſtrait. 
See DTAL, and HoRAR v. | 
CiRCLEs of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Eclyptic, are great Cir- 
| cles parallel to the plane of the eclyptic, paſſing through the poles 


4 


circle, is a problem that has employed the geometricians of all 
ages, dee QUADRATURE. s 


e diameter and circumference of a circle. 


have propoſed a reward for the ſame. 


Many maintain it to be impoſſible; Des Cartes, in particular, in- 
ils on it, that a right line, and a circle, being of different na- 
tures, there can be no ſtrict proportion between them: and, in 
ect, we are likewiſe at a loſs for the juſt proportion between 


Archimedes is the perſon who has come the neareſt to the qua- | 

1 2 of the circle: all the reſt have made paralogiſms.— | CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, one of the leſſer Circles, parallel to 
'; 8 arles V. offered a reward of 100000 crowns to the perſon who 
- ould ſolve this celebrated problem ; and the ſtates of Holland 


thereof, and through every ſtar and planet. See SECONDARY- 
. . They are ſo called, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the latitude of 

the — which is nothing but an arch of one of theſe Circles, in- 

tercepted between the ſtar and the ecliptic. See LATITUDE. 
CiRcLEs of Longitude, are ſeveral leſſer Circles, parallel to the 

ecliptic ; till diminiſhing, in proportion as they recede from it. 
On the arches of theſe Circles, the longitude of the ſtars is reck- 
oned. See LONGITUDE. 


the equator ; deſcribed by any point of the ſphere touching the 
northern point of the horizon ; and carried about with the di- 
urnal motion. 


All the ſtars included within this Circle never ſet, but are ever 


nd- ory : 2 2 . Analyſis, fig. 8. viſible above the horizon. | iy” 
. Gr, I. Suppoſe AP==x, PM = % AB A. N ph CixcILR of perpetual Occultation, is another Circle at a like diſtance 
* And conſequently xn: n:: y: A -. Hence we] from the equator; and contains all thoſe ſtars which never ap- 


de an equation that defines infinite circles, viz. „n 412 


— 


lone. Crcle of the 
f 


ſecond order, 75 


IRCLES of the Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane ſphere, and 


rin our hemiſphere. See OccUuLTATION, 
The ſtars ſituate between theſe Circles, alternately riſe and ſet at 
certain times. Ste STAR, RisIxo, SETTING, O&c.. 


n 1, then will *=ax=—x*; and therefore a Polar CixcL Es, are immoveable Circles, parallel to the equator, 
firtt order is contained under this equation alone. 
* =4ax— x3, which equation defines a circle of the 


and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt declination 
of the ecliptic. See POLAR. i e 

That next the northern pole is called the aratict; and that next 
the ſouthern one the antarctic. See ARCTIC, and ANTARCTIC. 


Ve their periphery either on its moveable ſurface, or in another 


| CircLEs. 
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CincI ES of Poſition, are Circles paſſing through the common in- 
terſections of the horizon and meridian, and through any degree 
of the ecliptic, or the center of any ſtar, or other point in the 
heavens ; uſed for finding out the ſituation or poſition of any ſtar, 
Sc. See PosiTiON. : | 
They are uſually made ſix in number; and cut the equator into 
twelve equal parts, which the aſtrologers call the celgſtial houſes. 
Hence ſome call them Circles of the celeſtial houſes. 

Antarttic CIRCLE, See the article ANTARCTIC, 

Arch of a CiRCLE. See the article ARCH. 

Artic CIRCLE, See the article ARCTIC. 

Axis of a CIRCLE, See the article Axis. 

Center of a CIRcLE. See the article CENTER. 

Eccentric CIRCLE, See the article ECCENTRIC. 

Equal CI xc LE. See the article EQUAL. 

Fairy CIRCLE, See the article FAIRY. 

Right CI Rc LE. See the article RIH. 

Secondary CIxc LES. See the article SECONDARY. 

Segment of a CIRCLE, See the article SEGMENT. 

Vertical CIRc LES, or azimuths. See VERTICAL and AZIMUTH. 
CiRcLx, CiRcULUs, is underſtood among the ſchoolmen, of a 

viciſſitude of generations, ariſing one out of another. ; 


Thus, good concoction cauſes a good habit of body; a good ha- 


bit of body produces ſtrength and vigour ;z theſe occaſion frequent 
excrciſes ; and theſe a good concoction, 

It is a celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, There is no Circle in 
© cauſes of the ſame order, or kind.” See CAusk. 

CiRCLE, in logick, the fault of an argument, that ſuppoſes the 
principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle by 
the thing it ſeemed to have proved. See PARA LOGISM. 

Or, a Circle in logick, called alſo fyllogy/tic Circle, is when the 
ſame terms are proved, in orbem, by the ſame terms; and the 
parts of the ſyllogiſm, alternately by each other, both directly 
and indirectly. See SYLLOGISM. 

There are two kinds of Circles; the one material, the other 
formal. 

The formal is that which in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms begs the 
medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. This 
Kind is by no means to be admitted : otherwiſe, the fame thing 
becomes both prior and poſterior ; the cauſe and effect of it ſelf; 
which is abſurd. 

The material Circle, called alſo regreſſus, conſiſts of two ſyllo- 
giſms, the former whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; and 
the latter the effect by the cauſe : this may be admitted. 

CIRCLES of the Empire, are ſuch provinces, and principalities of 
the empire, as have a right to be preſent at diets. See EMPIRE, 
and DIET, 

The diviſion of the empire into ſix circles, was eſtabliſhed by 
Maximilian I. in 1500, at Augsbourg: twelve years afterwards 
he divided it afreſh, into ten circles; which partition was con- 
firmed by Charles V. at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1522. 

Though the order of theſe circles has never been well regulated; 
yet, in the imperial matricula, it is as follows: the circle of Au- 
{tria, that of Burgundy, of the lower Rhine, of Bavaria, Up- 


per Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and 
the Lower Saxony. | 


CIRCUIT, or Circvirty,' in law; a longer courſe of proceed- | 


ing to recover the thing ſued for, than is needful. 

Thus, if a man grant a rent-charge of 10/. out of his manor, 
and after, the grantee diſſeizeth the grantor of the ſame manor, 
who brings an affiſe, and recovers the land, and 20/. damages; 
which being paid, the grantee brings his action for 101. of his 
rent, due during the time of the diſſeiſin, and which he muſt 
have had, if no diſſeiſin had been: this is called circuit of action; 
becauſe, whereas the grantor was to receive 200. damages, and 
to pay 104. rent, he might have receiv'd but 104. for damages, 
and the grantee have kept the other. 


| Cincvir, is allo the journey, or progreſs the judges take, twice 


every year, through the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
to hold courts and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe cannot ſo 
well be had to the king's courts at Weſtminſter, See JupGe, 
and AsSISE, 

England is divided into fix circuits; viz. the Home- circuit, Nor- 


folk Circuit, Midland Circuit, Oxford Circuit, Weſtern Cir- 
cuit, and Northern Circuit. 
CIRCUITORES. See AGonisTICi. 
CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſcribed, or moved in a round ; 
—_ circumference of a circle, or the ſurface of a globe. See 
LE. | 


The circular form is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for motion ; 
and the moſt capacious. See ConTENT. | 

The modern aſtronomers ſhew, that the heavenly bodies do not 
move in circular, but in elliptic orbits. See OR BIT, PLANET, &c. 


 CirxcvuLar Arches. See the article Arca. 


CIRCULAR Letter, a letter directed to ſeveral perſons, who have 
the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair; as, in the convocation 
of aſſemblies, &<. | 

CIRCULAR Lines, an appellation given by ſome to ſuch ſtrait lines 
as are divided from the diviſions made in the arch of a circle.— 


Such are fines, tangents, ſecants, &c, See Sing, TANGENT, 
MuscLEe, Oe. | 


CIREULAR 88 are ſuch whoſe powers end in the roots them- 


CIR 


ſelves; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125, dee Nunz 

CircULAR Sailing, is that performed in the arch of a great ci % 

See SAILING. ; 0m 
Circular ſailing, of all others, goes the neareſt or ſhorteſt wa 
and yet there are ſuch advantages in ſailing by rhumbs, that 

latter is generally preferred. See RHUMB. 

CIRCULAR winding ſtairs, See the article STA18s, 

Reſiſtance of a CIRCULAR Segment. See RESI1STANck. 

CircULAR Velocity, a term in aſtronomy, ſignifying that veloci 

of a planet, or revolving body, which is meaſured by the 2. 

of a circle: as ſuppoſe by A 6b, (Tab. Afironom, fig. io.) 4 

bed on the center of attraction 8. | 

The circular velicity of a body moving from B to C, IS meaſure} 

by the arch BC. 

CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in a cir, Sr. 

CIRCLE. | 

We ſay, the circulation of the blood; the circulation of the 205 

of the ſpirits, Sc. See BLOOD, Sar, SPIRITS, c. f 

As in the great world we find a perpetual and orderly cirrulntin 

of waters, conveyed from the ſea by ſubterraneous paſtzgg, 

ſprings, &c. and returned thither again by rivers, Cc. ſo in tj, 
little world, man, a like circuit is obſerved; the blood being con. 
tinually driven from the heart, by the arteries, to all parts gf the 
body; and brought back again to the heart by the veins, See 

HEART, Vein, and ARTERY. 

CIRCULATION of the Blood, denotes a natural motion of the Hood 
in a living animal; whereby that humour is alternately conyey. 
ed from the heart to all the parts of the body, by the arteries, 
and returned from the ſame parts to the heart by the veins, See 
BLoop. 

The heart, we have elſewhere ſhewn, is a muſcle, into the yen. 
tricles or cavities whereof, all the veins diſcharge themſelves, and 
from which all the arteries ariſe ; having withal, a reciprocal 
action of dilatation, or diaſtole; and conſtriction, or ſyſtole, Ss 
HEART, SYSTOLE, and DIASTOLE. 
Now, the neceſſary effect of ſuch alternate action, is, that the 
heart, by turns, both receives and expels the blood, The blood 
expelled out of the right ventricle, muſt be carried through the 
pulmonary artery (which ariſes thence) into the lungs; from 
which it muſt be returned, by the pulmonary vein, to the left 
ventricle, (in which that vein terminates.) þ rom the left ven- 
tricle, the blood thus imported, is by the conſtriction of that 
part, again expelled into the aorta, and by it diſtributed all oyet 
the reſt of the body; and thence returned again to the right ven- 
tricle by the cava, which compleats the crculatin, See Pur- 
MONARY PFefjels, Cava, and AORTA. $ 
The circulation of the blood, has been generally allowed to have 
been firſt diſcovered in England, in the year 1628, by Harvey, 
a phyſician of our own country; though there are ſeveral authors 
who diſpute it with him. 
Janſſon ab Almeloveen, in a treatiſe : new inventions, printed 
in 1684, quotes ſeveral paſſages from Hippocrates, to prove that 
the circulation was known to him. Wallæus, . ad Barth, 
pretends, it was known not only to Hippocrates, but alſo to Pla- 
to and Ariſtotle, It is added, that the Chineſe phylicians taught 
it 400 years, ere it was ſpoke of in Europe. 
Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they ſee ſome tra- 
ces of it in Eccleſiaſtes, chap. xii—Bern, Geng, in an Itzlun 
treatiſe of anatomy, quotes ſeveral paſſages from Realdus Coum- 
bus, and And. Cæſalpinus, whereby he endeavours to prove that 
they admitted a circulation, long enough before Harvey. 
He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, fromacon- 
ſideration of the ſtructure of the valves of the veins, and other 
experiments, concluded a circulation. See VALVE. 508 
Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo durſt not make known his di 
covery, for fear of the inquiſition ; that he therefore only com- 
municated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aquapendente; who, after his 
death, depoſited the book he had compoſed on it in the __ 
of S. Mark; where it lay hid a long time, till Aquapendente di 
covered the ſecret to Harvey, who then ſtudied under him 4 
Padua; and who, upon his return to England, a counti) 44 
berty, publiſhed it as his own. —But much of this s fable. 

Sir 2 Ent has ſhewn that Father Paul received the fit oo 

of the circulation of the blood from Harvey's book 0n the li : 

jet, which was carried to Venice by the embaſſador of the le 


y: 
this 


Pg 


whom ſome extracts were made from it, which coming * 
wards into the hands of his heirs, gave riſe to an __ 
veral perſons that he was the author of the papers and the im 
tion. See Douglas Bibliog. Anat. Spec. p. 227. Edit. . 
The circulation of the blood is evinced, from the following fine 
ſiderations.— 1. All the blood of a living animal, upon 8 : 
any one of the larger arteries, is, in a little time, _ f 
and that with a conſiderable force: as appears from the Pets 
tions of butchers, Oc. | * 
Hence, it follows, that the blood has a paſſage from — 

of the animal body into every res and if the who 
blood be found to move on this occaſion, it is evident it mu 
moved before. . 


ſt have 


2. The great quantity of blood driven out of the 5 « * 
arteries at every pulſe, makes a circulatiam nece wet poſed 
in 


without it, an infinitely greater Gock of blood muſt be fu 


public at the court of England, who ſhewed it to F. Paul, bf 
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body of a man, than any obſervation, or experiment will 
00D. 
n who knew not this circulation, imagin- 
hat only a drop or two Was expelled at each ſyſtole; which 
2 re neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, to avoid the too great diſtenſi- 
ety he arteries, from a more conſiderable influx: yet it is cer- 
2 es even demonſtrable, that there muſt needs be an ounce, 
8 ore, driven into them at each time; and yet ſome compute 
8 r {x thouſand pulſations in an hour. 
m of the arteries,. being tied with a thread, ſwell, and beat, 
f ops the bandage and the heart; but grow flaccid between 
_ bandage and the extremities of the body. 
If now the artery be cut between the bandage and the heart, the 
blood ſtreams out, even to death: if it be cut between the ban- 
dage and the extremities of the body, the quantity of blood it 
:-1ds is very ſmall. ae r 
he vital blood, therefore, flows through the arteries ; and its 
courſe is from the heart towards the extremes of the body: and 
this it does in every point of the body, internal and external ; 
fill out of a wider part into a narrower ; out of the trunk into 
the branches. It is on this principle alone, that all the blood 
may be derived into any artery, and evacuated at it, See ARTE- 


in the 
allow of. 
For thoug 


4 Any of the larger veins being bound up with a thread, ſwells 
between the extremes of the body and the bandage z but without 
beating: between the bandage and the heart it becomes flaccid. 

If opened in the former part, it bleeds even to death; if in the 
utter, it ſcarce bleeds at all. The blood, therefore, flows brisk- 
ly from every part of the body into this vein ; and its courſe is 
from the extremes of the body towards the heart ; from the nar- 
rower parts of the vein towards the wider parts; from the bran- 
ches to the trunk. See Vein, 

From the whole, it is evident, that all the arteries of the body 
are continually bringing the blood from the left part of the heart, 
through the trunks of the arteries, into the branches; and from 
thoſe to all parts of the body, internal and external: and on the 
contrary, that all the veins, excepting the porta, are perpetually 
bringing back the blood from the extreme parts into the ſmaller 
branches; from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, at length into the 
trunks, and thence into the cava; and through the ſinus venoſus, 
or trunk of that vein (which ends in the cavity of the right au- 
ricle) into the heart. | 
The blood arrived here, its motion, or circulation, is continued 
as follows. 

The auricles of the heart being large hollow muſcles, furniſhed 
with a double ſeries of ſtrong fibres proceeding with a contrary 
direction to two oppolite tendons, the one adhering to the right 
ventricle, the other to the ſinus venoſus; as alſo with innumera- 
ble veins and arteries; by the contractile force of theſe auricles, 
the blood will be vigorouſly expreſſed, and drove into the right 
ventricle; which, upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, 
empty, and diſpoſed to admit it. See MUsCLE. 

If now the right ventricle, thus full of blood, by the contraction 
of its fibres preſs the blood towards the aperture again ; the ve- 
nous blood at the ſame time pouring in, will drive it back again 
into the cavity, and mix it more intimately; till riſing up againſt 
the parietes, it raiſe the valvulæ tricuſpides, which are ſo con- 
netted to the fleſhy columns extended on the oppoſite ſide, as that 
when laid quite down they cannot cloſe the parietes of the right 
ventricle: theſe it thruſts towards the right auricle, till being 
2 they ſtop the paſſage very cloſely, and prevent any 
By the ſame means, the ſame blood riſes up into the three ſemi- 
lunar valves, placed in the extremity of the other mouth, and 
lying open to the pulmonary artery: theſe it ſhuts cloſe againſt 
the files of the artery, and leaves a paſſage into the artery alone. 
The venous blood therefore, that is, the blood of the whole body 


through the right auricle, and right ventricle, into the pulmona- 
Ty artery, in a continued and forcible ſtream. © 

The blood carried by this artery into the lungs, and diſtributed 
by its branches through the whole ſubſtance thereof, is firſt ad- 


ther, it is brought to the left ſinus venoſus, or trunk of the pul- 
38 vein; by the force of whoſe muſculous ſtructure it is 
en into the left ventricle, which, on this occaſion, is relax- 
» and by that means prepared to receive it. aue | 
ende, as before, it is driven into the left ventricle, which is re- 
= by the ſame means; and the valyulz mitrales opening, ad- 
- e left ventricle, and hinder its reflux into the pul- 
_ _—_ it is forced into the aorta; at whoſe orifice there are 
ns emilunar valves, which alſo prevent a reflux by cloſing the 


Aud thus is circulation effected; all the blood ſent inte the lungs 
— into the arteria venoſa, ſina venoſus, left auricle and 
— = here continually propelled into the aorta; whoſe 
a Violent Kan ou _ — 5 Noon * W i ith 
jeg tion, in living animals, is attended with the' following 


.Þ nomena. 


continually moves out of the ſinus, or trunk of the vena cava, 


ſels are not equally 


mitted into the extremities of the pulmonary vein, called arteria 
vena; whence paſſing into four large veſſels, which unite toge- | 
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1. Both venous ſinus's are filled, and grow turgid at the fame 
time. 2. Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame time; and bot 
are filled at the ſame time, with blood impelled by the contra- 
ctile force of its correſpondent muſcular venous ſinus. 3. Each 
ventricle contracts, and empties itſelf of blood at the ſame time ; 
and the two great arteries are filled and dilated at the ſame time. 
4. As ſoon as the blood, by this contraction, is expelled, both 
ventricles being empty, the heart grows longer and broader; and 
conſequently more flaccid and capacious. 5. Upon which, the 
muſcular fibres of both venous ſinus's contract, and expreſs the 
blood contained in them into the ventricles of the heart. 6. In 
the mean time, the venous ſinus's are again filled, as before; and 
the auricles, '&:c, return into their former habitude. 7. And 
this alternation continues till the animal begins to languiſh, under 
the approach of death; at which time the auricles and venous 
— make ſeyeral palpitations, for one contraction of the ven. 
tricle. 
Thus is all the blood, in its return from every point of the body 
internal and external, and from every point of the heart and its 
auricles, impelled into the right ventricle; out of that into the 
lungs; thence into the left ventricle; and thence through the 
en extent of the body ; and thence again brought back to the 
eart. 
As to the manner of the blood's paſſing out of the arteries into 
the veins, in order to its being returned to the heart; there are 
two opinions. ; 
In the firſt, the veins and arteries are ſuppoſed to open into each 


other, or to be continued from each other, by anaſtomaſes, or 


inoſculations of their extremities. See Ax ASTOMASJs, Ge. 

In the latter, the extreme capillary arteries are ſuppoſed to let 
out their blood into the pores of the ſubſtance of their parts; on 
whoſe nutrition part is ſpent, and the reſt received in at the 
mouths of the capillary veins. 

Each of theſe manners muſt be allowed to have its place: For 
without the firſt, it were difficult to account for ſo quick a return 
of the blood to the heart, as in effect we find; beſides, that in 
ſome of the larger veſſels, there is a confeſſed anaſtomaſis, v. g. 
in the ſplenic artery with the fplenic vein, c. whence authors 
conclude the ſame contrivance to hold in the leſſer veſſels; even 
in the ſmallcit twigs in the extreme parts of the body, though 
not diſcovered by the eye; nature being ordinarily found very u- 
niform, and conſiſtent with herſelf. 

Riolanus, however, who will allow of no circulation but by 
anaſtomaſes; allows of none, neither, but by the larger veſſels. 

The reaſon of the latter opinion is deduced hence, that if part 
of the arterial blood did not ooze out into the ſubſtance of the 


parts, they could not be nouriſhed thereby: for the blood, while 


contained in the veſſels, may indeed convey warmth thereto, 
but no nutriment; the very veſſels themſelves being not nouriſh- 
ed by the fluid running in their cavity, but by capillaries paſting 
their coats. See NUTRITION, 

If then the blood be driven out of the veſſels in a greater quantity 
than is required for nutrition; the redundancy muſt be imbibed 
by the capillary veins. 

M. Leewenhoeck ſeemed to haveput this matter out of doubt by his 
microſcopes, with which he diſcovered the inoſculations, or con- 


tinuations of the extremities of the veins and arteries in fiſhes, 


frogs, &c, But ſome ſtill doubt whether there be ſuch continu- 
ations in the extremes of the yeins and arteries in human bodies 
and quadrupeds: thoſe animals it has been hitherto obſerved in, 
being either fiſh, or of the amphibious kind, which have but one 
ventricle in the heart, and their blood actually cold: to which it 
may be added, that the blood in theſe creatures does not circulate 
with that rapidity as in thoſe whoſe hearts have two ventricles. 


This difference in the principal organs of circulation, occaſioned 
Mr. Co 
have the ſame ſtructure with thoſe of man. In the omentum of 
a cat, he ſaw the blood move briskly through the inoſculations; 


r to make experiments on other animals, whoſe parts 


the ſame he found in the omentum, and much clearer in the 
meſentery of a dog. He adds, that the extremity of the veſ- 
fened, in the inoſculations, in different ani- 


m | 

In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obſerved ſeveral commu- 
nications between the veins and arteries; through each of which 
two globules of blood might paſs abreaſt, . In young fiſh, parti- 
cularly grigs, the communicant branch is ſo ſmall, that one glo- 


bule of blood can ſcarce paſs in the ſpace of three ſeconds. See 


VEIN, &c. | P 
In a fcetus, the apparatus for the circulation is ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from that above deſcribed. — The ſeptum, which ſeparates 


the twoauricles' of the heart, is pierced through with an aper- 


ture, called the feramen ovale; and the trunk of the pulmonary 
artery, a little after it has left the heart, ſends out a tube in the 
deſcending aorta, called the communicating canal. 

The foetus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes by degrees, and 


the canal of communication dries up, and becomes a {imple liga- 


ment. See FORAMEN. . HAT 

This mechaniſm once known, it was eaſy to perceive its uſe.— 

For while the foetus is incloſed in the uterus, it receives no air, 

but that little furniſhed it by the umbilical vein: its lungs, there- 

fore, cannot ſwell and ſubſide as they do after the birth, and after 

the free admiſſion of the air. I . continue almoſt at gen 
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and without any motion; their veſſels are as it were full of them- 
felves, and do not allow the blood to circulate, either in abun- 
dance, or with caſe. 
Nature, therefore, has excuſed the lungs from the paſſage of the 
greateſt part of the blood; and has contrived the foramen ovale, 
by which part of the blood of the vena cava, received into the 
right auricle, paſſes into the left auricle, as the mouth of the 
pulmonary veins; and by this means is found as far in its journey 
as if it paſſed the lungs. 
But this is not all, for the blood of the cava, which, miſſing the 
foramen ovale, paſſes from the right auricle into the right ven- 
tricle; being {till in too great quantity to paſs by the lungs, whither 
it is driven through the pulmonary artery; the communicant ca- 
nal intercepts part of it in the way, and pours it immediately in- 
to the deſcending aorta. See FotTus, Sc. 
This is the doctrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt other anato- 
miſts; but M. Mery, of the royal academy, has made an inno- 
vation in it, | | | 
He aſſigns another uſe for the foramen ovale; and maintains, 
that the whole maſs of blood brought from the cava to the right 
ventricle, paſſes, as in adults, into the pulmonary artery,whence 
part of it is conveyed by the communicant canal into the aorta; 
and the reſt brought from the lungs by the pulmonary vein into 
the left auricle, where it is divided into two parts; the one paſ- 
ſing through the foramen ovale into the right ventricle, without 
circulating through the aorta, and the reſt of the body; the o- 
ther part puſhed, as in adults, by the contraction of the left ven- 
tricle, into the aorta, and the whole body of the foetus. 
The whole queſtion then turns upon this, viz. whether the 
blood paſs through the foramen ovale from the right to the left 
ventricle, or from the left to the right ? 
M. du Verney aſſerts the antient opinion, againſt M. Mery, 
and maintains that the foramen ovale, has a valve fo diſpoſed as 
to be opened by the blood driving into the right ventricle, but 
ſhut the more firmly by its puſhing into the left. M. Mery de- 
nies the exiſtence of any ſuch valve. 
Again, in an adult, the aorta being to receive all the blood of the 
pulmonary artery, is found of the ſame bigneſs. In a foetus, 
the two arteries are to receive unequal quantities, which of the 
two ſyſtems ſoever be followed. | 
According to the common opinion, the aorta receiving more 
blood than the pulmonary, ſhould be bigger: according to the 
opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary artery ſhould be the bigger, 
as being eſteemed to receive a larger quantity of blood. 
To judge of the two ſyſtems therefore; it ſhould ſeem there 
needed nothing but to determine which of the two veſſels were 
biggeſt in a foetus, 
M. Mery always found the pulmonary artery half as big again as 
the aorta; and, on the other hand, M. Tauvry, who ſeconded 
M. du Verney, produces caſes where the pulmonary is leſs than 
the aorta : the facts on both ſides being examined by the French 


royal academy. 

M. Tauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery ſhould be 
greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove that more blood 
paſſes the firſt than the ſecond ; ſince it may be accounted for 
from the blood's preſſing more ſlowly towards the lungs, which 
it finds ſome difficulty to penetrate, and accordingly ſwells, and 
is driven back. | | 
M. Littre, upon diſſeting an adult, in whom the foramen ovale 
was {till open, and meaſuring the capacities of the veſſels on each 
ſide, declares for M. Mery. al 
For the ſource of the circulation in the foetus, anatomiſts are a- 
gain divided, The popular opinion is, that during geſtation, the 
arteries of the uterus convey their blood into the placenta, which 
is nouriſhed by it, and the ſurplus conveyed into the roots of the 
umbilical vein, which makes part of the navel-ſtring: thence it 
is carried to the liver of the foetus, where it enters the vena cava, 
and is thence conveyed to the right ventricle of the heart, and di- 
ſtributed as before. | | 


Again, the blood brought from the iliac arteries of the foetus, en- | 


ters the navel-ftring by the umbilical arteries; thence paſſes into the 
placenta, where it is reſumed by the veins of the uterus, which 
carry it back again to the mother; and perhaps alſo by the roots 
of the umbilical vein, which mix it afreſh with the blood of the 
mother. | 1285 | 
According to this ſyſtem therefore, it is the blood of the mother 
that ſupplies the child; which is here only regarded as a diſtinct 
member, or part of her frame. | 
The beating of her heart ſends it a portion of her blood; and fo 
much of the impulſe is preſerved, as ſuffices to maintain that lan- 
guid circulation which a foetus enjoys; and, in all probability, 
gives that feeble pulſation obſerved in the heart. _ 
Other anatomiſts maintain, that the foetus is only ſupplied with 
chyle from the glands of the uterus ; which is further elaborated, 
and turned into blood in the veſſels of the fœtus; and circulates 
therein, without any further communication with the mother. -- 
Theſe allow of no reciprocal circulation, excepting between the 
placenta and the fœtus. | As 
But the former opinion is beſt ſupported : For the placenta being 
ſeparated from the uterus, during the time of geſtation, neither 
yields any chyle, nor any thing but blood. Beſides, M. Mery 


ſure glued together; it looks as if they were only 
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3 „that the uterus has no glands to furnih; a new thi 
| | ary F 
Two other obſervations of the ſame author, co | hand ich 
ſyſtem : the inner ſurface of the uterus is hes the populs _ = 
the outer ſurface of the placenta is not lined with any men and bl . bot 
Now as it is by theſe two ſurfaces that the two ſeem — Is inf i 
i e mez. 


: : left wi taut? 
membranes, for an immediate communication — without Les N. 
blood-veſlels. Ween their * 


Add to theſe a fact whereof M. Mery was an even: ef. 
man big with child was killed by a fall; in — a wo. — ; 
were found ſeven or eight pints of blood ; all the blow the branc 
being emptied: the child too was found dead; but voto cording t 
leaſt appearance of any wound or contuſion : all its blood... the deſcends, 
being empty of blood, like thoſe of the mother. The ugg Dr. Tong 
the placenta ſtill adhered to the whole inner ſurface of th a ſap alwa 
nor was there any extravaſated blood. "Oy ſubſiding; 
Now the blood here had no other way to diſcharge itſelf is circulation 
the veins of the uterus: whence it fo lows, that thoſe 8 M. Swit⸗ 
back to the mother the blood of the fœtus; which alone yy — culation 1 
e e ſyſtem. e * e qu were only from mY — common 
to the placenta, and not alſo to the mother; ima 
have bal all in blood. 5 the dead chil wal 3 
Upon the whole, the blood in the lungs of the foetus has none of other ſer 


the advantages of air or reſpiration ; which yet being neceſſar growing 
3 


nature, it is ſuppoſed, takes care that it receives a portion of 2 nature 45 
mixed together with its mother's blood, and tranſmitted to Th tritious 3j 
the umbilical veſlels, to be diffuſed through the body. 7 extenſion 
This is confirmed hence, that by conſtringing the navel-ftring the ſap fi 


very tight, the child dies like a man ſtrangled: which lates the 
be owing to nothing but the want of air. Add to — ky which a 


ſoon as the mother ceaſes to reſpire, the foetus expires, branch, 

As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the time where; But {tl 
a circulation is compleated ; ſeveral computations have been 8 2 more we 
By Dr. Keil's account, the blood is driven out of the heart = experim 
to the aorta, with a velocity which would carry it $2 feet in a in 2nim 
minute. But this velocity is continually abated in the propre abound | 
of the blood through the numerous ſections, or branches of the cels mn 
arteries: fo that ere it arrive at the extremities of the bod its conſider; 
motion is infinitely diminiſhed. | * The liga 
The fame author, upon a moderate ratio of the branches of the gives us 
arteries to the trunks, ſhews, that the greateſt velocity of the being on 
blood is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion than of 10900,00009 breaking 
©0000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, to 1. ü gature t 
The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of blood may ordina- Mr. La 
rily circulate, is variouſly determined. Some of the lateſt wri- fap, fro1 
ters ſtate it thus: ſuppoſing the heart to make 2000 pulſes in an Upon a 
hour, and that at every pulſe there is expelled an ounce of blood; oo Or 
as the whole maſs is not ordinarily computed to exceed 24 pound; ſamine, 


ſumme! 


it muſt be circulated ſeven or eight times over in the ſpace of an h 
Wit ye 


hour. See BLooD. 


CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or nervous juice. That the ſpirits cir- by deg 


branche 
low, $ 
Mr. Fai 


own: | 


culate, is evinced in the ſame manner as ſome authors chuſe to 
prove the circulation of the blood, viz. That as the heart drives 
out every hour three or four thouſand ounces of blood, whereas, 
ordinarily, there is not above two thouſand in the whole body; 
there is a neceſſity for the blood driven out, to return to the heart, another 
in order to ſupply a fund to be expelled. 5 take, y 
In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is formed each hour a larze on a ſhi 
quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing but the more ſubtil partsof the plar 
this blood driven out from the heart; whence it is inferred, that As to t 
theſe too muſt circulate. See SpiRIT, _ 3 
The courſe they are ſuppoſed to take, is this. The moſt {ubtil cover 
parts of the arterial blood being carried from the heart to the brain tubes, 
by the carotid arteries, are thrown violently into the fine net- may be 
work wherewith the bottom of the ventricles of the brain islined; - ge t 
whence the more delicate parts are driven into the mouthsot the 15 offi 
choroid arteries, where they continue their rapid motion, and may 
diſcharge themſelves at the pores where thoſe veſſels terminate - a e 
round the pineal gland. | | . Me ed 
Hence they enter that gland, and there form a conſtant prin; N 
of ſpirits; which being here purified, enters the cavities of the 2 it v 
brain, and inſinuating into the pores of its ſubſtance, flow ite era 
the lymphatics; whence, they are carried to the heart by twv 1 Ry 


WAYS. See BRAIN, min: | eee N 

| Thoſe from the upper parts by the ſubclavian veins, andthe [ | ae 

jacent veſſels: thoſe from the lower, being diſcharged into Pec- wee 

quetꝰ's reſervoir, proceed by the thoracic duct, and at laſt by 7 va _ 

deſcending veins to the heart. Whence they begin their courk any, 
afreſh, J. Hales, Veget, Stat. * al * wa 

CIRCUL ATION of the Sap, is a natural motion of the nutritious | Grade 


Juice of plants, from the root to the extreme parts, 9975 | 


back again to the root. See SAP, and PLANT. oped 
The experiments of modern naturaliſts, and gardeners, ſeem © 1 
prove a circulation in the body of plants, by veins and arteries ha, 

analogous to that in animals. {28 way oe | of lud 
M. Perrault ſtarted the circulation of the ſap in — 8 | 
and propoſed it, in 1667, to the _ academy : thoug 1 a - 
M. Major, a phyſician: of Hambourg, h: publiſhed is 5 eulatin 
known to M. Perrault, two years before. A year and het Bas 


| es 
afterwards, M. Mariotte. propoſed the ſame. to the academ) * 8 fl; an 


a new 


1 
e 


me ww wy — - id 


turns, by its own weight, towards the root of the venal veſlels 


gung; not knowing that M. Perrault had been before- 
, bony 6 and the great Malpighi appears to have enter- | 
han ed the ſame thought about the ſame time. | 
5 nion, however, is not univerſally received: ſome of the 
I botaniſts and particularly M. Dodart, proteſting openly 


againſt it. 


e of the branches; and of another deſcending from thoſe 
— hays the root: the firſt imbibed from the ſoil, and di- 
gel in the root, for the nouriſhment of the plane : the ſecond 
e from the moiſt parts of the air, in at the extremities of 


him, are not the ſame; or, that which riſes, never 
YL al reciprocally ; 7, e. there is no circulation. 
Dr. Tong, in the Philoſophical Tranſa#tions, maintains, that the 
ap always riſes, and never properly "deſcends ; having only a 
ſubſiling, or recidivation, which he can by no means call a 
1 owns himſelf at a loſs for the method wherein a cir- 
ulation ſhould be effected; as well as for the parity of reaſon 
commonly urged for a circulation of the ſap, and of the blood. 
In animals, he obſerves, the degree of growth, or extenſion, is 
but very mall: ſo that the blood, not being employed in any 


nature is employed in extending them that way ; and that the nu- 
tritious juice only aſcends. He adds, that as to the ſwelling or 
extenſion of trees in bulk, it evidently ariſes from the effuſion of 


lates the whole inſenſibly, by accumulating circle on circle; 
which are annual gradations eaſily obſerved upon cutting a 
branch, or trunk acroſs, | 

But ſtill, the arguments for a circulation, muſt be allowed of 
more weight than any thing here urged againſt it. The ſame 
experiments of ligature, and inciſion, which evince a circulation 
in animals, have been made in plants; particularly in ſuch as 
abound in ſap, as the milk-thiſtle, c. and with the fame ſuc- 
cels ; the part between the ligature and the root ſwelling very 
conſiderably, and the other much leſs. N 

The ligatures are to be made with metalline rings. Dr. Liſter | 
gives us an inſtance in the cataputia minor, where the ligature 
being only a filken thread, tied as hard as poffible without 
breaking the skin, no greater ſwelling aroſe on one fide the li- 
gature than the other. | 

Mr. Lawrence gives us a demonſtration of the circulation of the 
ſap, from an experiment on the yellow ſtriped jeſſamine.— 
Upon a branch of a plain jeſſamine, whoſe ſtem ſpreads it ſelf in 
two or three branches, inoculate a bud of the yellow ſtriped jeſ- 
ſamine, in autumn: as the tree comes to ſhoot, the following 
ſummer, ſome of the leaves will be found tinged here and there 
with yellow ; and this even on the branches not inoculated ; till, 
by degrees, the whole tree, even the very wood of the young 
branches, will be all variegated, or ſtriped with green and yel- 
low, See VARIEGATION. 2 
Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment by a ſimilar one of his] 
own: Having inoculated a — ſpotted jeſſamine tree, into | 
another jeſſamine tree; he found, that though the bough did not | 
take, yet, in a fortnight's time, yellow ſpots began to appear 
on a ſhoot which came out of the ground from another part of 
the plant. See MULE. 

As to the manner of the circulation ; it is not difficult to con- | 
ceive, Malpighi, Grew, &c. by means ef microſcopes, have 
Uiſcovered, that the wood of plants conſiſts of fine capillary 
tubes, which run parallel from the root, through the trunk, and | 
may be looked on as arteries ; and on the outſide of theſe, be- 


twixt the wood and the inner bark, are other large tubes, to do 
he office of veins. 


on, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the earth, | 
that juice will be put in motion by the heat ; that is, it will be 
rarched, and made to aſcend in form of a ſteam or vapour. 
eeting, therefore, with the patent mouths of the arterial veſ- 
el, it will paſs through the ſame to the top and extreme parts of 

e tree, with a force anſwerable to the heat by which it is put in 
motion: when it is there arrived, meeting with the cold of the 


external air, it is condenſed. into a liquor; and in that form re- | 


—— 


abovementioned. 4 2 
IRCULATION, in chymiſtry, is an operation whereby the ſame 


yen times, and thus reduced into its-moſt ſubtil parts. See 
G TILLATION and CoHoBATION. 1 
"ulation is performed by diſpofing the liquor in a ſingle veſſel, | 
: bped at top, called a pelican; or in a double veſſel, conſiſting 
two pieces, luted on each other; the lower to contain the li- 
2 See PELICAN, and DoUBLE Vel. | 
, re an either by the heat of a lamp, or that of aſhes, or 
wo. moderately hot, or in dung, or by the ſun. It uſually de- 
"05 2 continued heat of ſeveral days, ſometimes of ſeveral 


weeks 


rev h or even ſeveral months. See FIRE, and He AT.—By cir- 
3 


fs]. the fineſt part of the fluid mounts to the top of the veſ- 
and finding no iſſue there, falls back again, and rejoins the 


That author allows of a juice mounting from the root to the ex- | CIRCULATORY, CixcviatorIiun, 


Labour, raiſed by fire, falls back; to be returned and diſtilled |*- 


—— — 0 


matter left behind at the bottom; whence it aroſe: and thus, by 
continuing to riſe, and fall alternately in the veſſel; there is effect. 
ed a kind of circulation, or remixtion of the ſpirituous parts with 
the groſs ones; whereby the former are rendered hner, and more 


ſubtil, and better diſpoſed to exert their activity when ſeoar: 
from the latter. See REC T IFICATIOx. 4 8 


in chymiſtry, the veſſel 


wherein a fluid is put, to undergo the proceſs of circulatim. See 


CIRCULATION. 


There are two kinds of circulatories, the diota, or double veſſel: 
and the pelican. See DouBLE Veſſel and Pr IIC Ax. e 


the branches. The riſing and deſcending juices, therefore, ac- | CIRCULUS, in geometry, logick, Sc. See CIRCLE. 


Crixcurus, among chymiſts, is a round iron inſtrument, uſed in 


cutting off the necks of glaſs veſſels: which they effect thus. 

The inſtrument being heated, is applied to the glaſs veſſel, and 
there kept till the latter grow hot: then, by a few drops of cold 
water, or a cold blaſt thereon, it flies aſunder — Thus they cut 
off the necks of retorts, or cucurbits. See RRTORT, Ec, 


There is another method of doing the ſame, viz. by tying a - 


thread, firſt dipped in oil of turpentine, round the place whete 
the fracture is to be; and then ſetting fire to the thread. 


This done, ſome cold water being ſprinkled on the place, the olat: 
will be cracked through preciſely, where the thread was tied. 


other ſervice, may be eaſily ſuppoſed to circulate: but trees, | CIRCUMAGENTES Muſculi, in anatomy, See OBL 19Qv1. 
growing to an unlimited tallneſs, it is probable the great effort of | CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet denoting a thin 


| g to inveſt, or 
encompaſs another round. See AMBIENT. | 


We ſay the ambient, or circumambient air, Sc. See Arr, Ar- 
MOSPHERE, c. b 


the ſap from the heart of the tree through the pores, which di- CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the prepuce ; or, a ce- 


remony in the Jewiſh and Mahometan religions, wherein they 
cut away the fore-skin of the males who are to profeſs the one, 
or the other law. See PREPUCE, c. 

Circumciſia commenced in the time of Abraham; and was, as 
it were, the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated between God and him: 
It was in the year of the world 2178, that Abraham, by divine 
appointment, circumciſed himſelf, and all the males of his fa- 
mily ; from which time it became an hereditary practice among 
his deſcendants. ; 

The 23 however, was not confined to the Jews : Hero- 
dotus and Philo Judzus obſerve, that it obtained alſo among the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. Herodotus ſays, that the cuſtom was 
very ancient among each people; ſo that there was no determi- 
ning which of them borrowed it from the other, The ſame hi- 
ſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis alſo uſed Circumci- 


fion ; whence he concludes, that they were originally Egyptians. 


He adds, that the Phænicians and Syrians were likewiſe circumci- 
ſed ; but that they borrowed the practice from the Egyptians. 
And laſtly, that a little before the time when he wrote, Circum- 


ciſion had paſſed from Colchis, to the people inhabiting near 


'Thermodoon and Parthenius. 

Marſham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed Circumciſion 
from the Egyptians; and that God was not the firſt author 
thereof: citing Diodorus Siculus, and Herodotus,, as evidences on 
his ſide. This latter propoſition ſeems directly contrary to the te- 
ſtimony of Moſes, who aſſures, Gen. xvii. that Abraham though 
99 years of age, was not circumciſed till he had the expreſs com- 
mand of God for it. But as to the former poſition of Marſham, 


it will admit of more debate. The arguments on both ſides may 


be ſeen in one view in Spencer de Legibus Hebræor. 1. 2. c. 4. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the practice of Circumciſion among 
the Hebrews, differed very conſiderably from that of the Egyp- 
tians.— Among the firſt, it was a ceremony of religion, and was 
performed on the eighth day after the birth of the child. Among 
the latter, a point of mere decency and cleanlineſs ; and, as ſome 
will have it, of phyſical neceſſity: and was not performed till the 
thirteenth year ; and then on girls as well as boys. 88 


Among the Jews, Circumciſian was performed with a knife of 


ſtone.— They ſet aſide the practice of Circumciſian, during the 
forty years of their paſſage through the wilderneſs; in regard, 
Circumciſion being intended as a mark of diſtinction between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, it was unneceſſary to make any mark at 
all, in a place wherein there was no body to mix with them. 

M. Fleury obſerves, that the Jews were not unanimous as to the 


' neceffity of Circumciſion ; ſome holding it an eſſential, others as 


a circumſtance, 


The Turks, before the operation of Circumciſion; ſqueeze the skin 
with little pinchers, to deaden the ſenſation: they then cut it off 


with a razor, and apphy a certain powder, which heals the wound, 
and abates the pain. They never circumciſe till the ſeventh or 
eighth year; as having no notion of its being neceſſary to ſal- 
vation. a 25 

The Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen years; and their 
girls from nine to fifteen.— Thoſe of Madagaſcar cut off the fleſh 


at three ſeveral times: the moſt zealous of the relations preſent, 


catches hold of the preputium and ſwallows it. 


Herrera tells us, there is a kind of Circumciſim among the Mexi- 
. cans, though they are very far both from Judaiſm and Mahome- 


taniſm : they cut off the foreskin of the virile member and the 


ears, as ſoon as the child is born with a world of ceremony. 


Circumciſion is alſo practiſed on women, by cutting off the fore- 


skin of the clitoris, which bears a near reſemblance, and analogy 
5 2. | ' . w# 't0 
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to the preputium of the male penis. Strabo ſays, the Egyptian 
ih ar — circumciſed Belon ſays the ſame of the Cophtæ; 
and P. Jovius and Munſter of the ſubjects of Preſter John. See 
CLITORIS, i 5 ; 
Among the Jews, the father is obliged to have his fon circumet- 
ſed on the eighth day; it may not be ſooner : but the child's 
weakneſs may allow of its being deferred longer. There is a 
godfather to hold the child, and a godmother to carry it from the 
houſe to the ſynagogue, and to preſent it there, He who circum- 
ciſes is called in Hebrew, Mohel: Any perſon is choſen for the 
purpoſe, indifferently ; provided he be but capable of the function; 
which among the Jews, is a title of great merit. 


The manner of the ceremony, as related by Leo de Modena, is 


as follows. Two ſeats are prepared, in the morning, with ſilken 
cuſhions; the one for the godfather who holds the child, the 
other, as they ſay, for the prophet Elias, whom they ſuppoſe to 
aſſiſt inviſibly. The perſon who is to circumciſe, brings the ne- 
ceſſary wu the razor, ſtyptic, linen, fillet, and oil of roſes ; 
to which ſome add a ſhell full of ſand to put the preputium in. A 
pſalm is ſung till the godmother brings the child, attended with a 
crowd of women, and delivers it to the godfather ; none of them 
entering the door. The godfather being ſeated, ſets the child on 
his lap: then the circumciſer taking the razor, and preparing the 
child for the operation, ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who haſt en- 
joined us Circumciſim ; and in ſo ſaying, cuts off the thick skin 
of the preputium, and with his finger nails tears off another fi- 
ner skin remaining ; ſucking the blood two or three times as it 
breaks out, and ſpitting it out into a glaſs full of wine: then he 
lays dragons-blood on the wound, with powder of coral, and o- 
ther things to ſtanch the blood; and laſtly, a compreſs of oil of 
roſes ; and thus binds up the whole. This done, he takes a glaſs 
of wine, and bleſſing it, adds another benediction for the child, 
and impoſes the name. 

The manner of circumciſing among the Turks, differs from that 
of the Jews: for the former, after they have cut off the skin, 
meddle no further; but the laſt, tear off the edge of the remain- 
ing skin in ſeveral places with their thumb- nails; which is the 
reaſon why the circumciſed Jews are cured much ſooner than the 
Turks. 

| Thoſe among the Jews who perform the operation of Circumci- 
fon, are diſtinguiſhed by the length of their thumb-nails. See 
Nair. : | 
CiRcUumMcis10N is alſo the name of a feaſt celebrated on the firſt 
of January, in commemoration of the Circumciſion of our Sa- 
viour, See FEAST. 

This day was anciently kept a faſt ; in oppoſition to the Pagan 
ſuperſtitions, who feaſted on it in honour of the god Janus. 
CIRCUMFERENCE,*® in geometry, the curve line that incloſes 
a circle, or circular ſpace ; called alſo Periphery. See CIRCLE, 
and PERIPHERY, 


* I word is formed from the Latin Circum, about ; and fero, 
Carry. 


All lines drawn from the center of a circle to the circumference, | 
called rad:;, are equal. Sce Rapivs. 
Any part of the circumference is called an arch; and a right line | 


' drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, a chord. See 
ARCH, and CHoRD, 

The circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 equal parts, called degrees. See DEGREES. | 
The angle at the circumference, is double that at the center. See 
ANGLE and CENTER. 


Every circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the | 


circumference, and its height to the radius. See TRIANGLE. 
Hence, the circumferences of circles are to each other as their ra- 
dii. See RADIUS, | | 
Hence, again, fince the circumference of one circle is to its ra- 
dius, as that of any other circle to its radius; the ratio of the 
circumference to the radius is the ſame in all circles. 

The ratio of the diameter of a circle to its circumference, Archi- 
medes makes as ſeven to twenty-two; others, who bring it nearer 
the truth, as I0000000000000000 to 314159205 35897932. 


For uſe, the proportion of 100 to 314 in ſmaller circles; and of 


10000 to 31415 in larger circles, is commended by Vieta, Huy- 
gens, &c, Though the age proportion for ſmall numbers, is 
that of Metius, who makes it as 113 to 355. See DIAMETER. 


The diameter of a circle therefore being given, its circumference 


is had ; and that multiplied by one fourth part of the diameter, 
gives the area of the circle, See AREA. 


CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inftrument uſed in ſurveying, to take | 


angles by. See ANGLE and SURVEYING. 
The circumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the practice: 
It conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index, all of a piece. See its 
figure in Tab. Survcying, fig. 19. 
On the circle. is a card, or compaſs, divided into 360 degrees ; 
the meridian line whereof anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index. On the limb, or circumference of the circle, is 
ſoldered a braſs ring; which, with another fitted with a glaſs, 
make a kind of box for the needle, which is ſuſpended on a pivot 
in the center of the circle. To each extreme of the index is 
fitted a ſight. See SIGHTS. 


The whole is mounted on a ſtaff ; with a ball and ſocket for the! 


conveniency of its motion, See BALL and Socket. 
* 
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[To take an angle by the CIRCUMEERENTOR, 


ſe 
quired EK G, (Tab. Aang fig. 20.) place db. te angle r. 
v. g. at K, with the Flower-de-luce in the card towa; 0 
Then direct the ſights, till through them you ſpy E; and 1 
what degree is pointed at by the ſouth- end of the needle * e 
ſuppoſe 296: then turn the inſtrument about, the | ay 
luce ſtill towards you, and direct the ſights to G; noting the 4 
gree at which the fouth end of the needle points, which ſuppole 
182, 
This done, ſubtracting the wow number 182, from the Tater 
6, the remaind i ber of 
FRG. r cr dr 1s - n 0 ne of the angle 
If the remainder chance to be more than 180 d it 
again ſubtracted from 360 degrees; the laſt — 70 
quantity of the angle ſought. 


To take the plot of a field, word, park, &c. by the CiRCUMperyy. 


rox. —Suppoſe ABCDEFGE, (fig. 21.) an incloſure to be 
ſurveyed with the circumferentor. 

I. Placing the inſtrument. at A, the Flower-de-luce towarg; 
you, direct the ſights to B; where, ſuppoſe the ſouth- end of the 
needle to cut 191“ and the ditch, wall, or hedge, meaſured 
with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 75 links; which enter 
down. See CHAIN, | | 

2. Placing the inſtrument at B, direct the fights as before to C: 
the ſouth- end of the needle, v. g. will cut 279”; and the line 
BC contain 6 chains, 83 links, to be noted as before, Then 
move the inſtrument to C; turn the fights to D, and meaſure 
CD as before. + 92457 

In the ſame manner, proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and laſtly to 
K; {till noting down the degrees of every bearing, or angle, 
and the diſtances of every fide. 

Having thus gone round the field, you will haye a table in the 
following form. 


Stations. Degrees. Min. Chains. | Links 


A 191. 00 10. 75 
B 279. oO 6. 83 
C 216. 30 1 37. 82 
c. | 


From this table, the field is to be plotted, or protracted; for the 
manner whereof, fee PLOTTING, and PROTRACT0R, 
Note, where ſecurity is to be conſulted rather than diſpatch, it 

may be convenient to take back-fights ; i. e. to place the inſtru- 
ment ſo, at each ſtation, as that looking backwards through the 
ſights to the laſt ſtation, the north-end of the needle may point 
to the ſame degree as the ſouth-end did, in looking forwards from 
the laſt ſtation to this. See 'THEODOLITE, and PLain-Ta- 
BLE: both which inſtruments are uſed, on occaſion, as Circum- 
ferentors. = | | 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, -an accent, ſerving to note, or di- 
{tinguiſh a ſyllable of an intermediate ſound between acute and 
grave; and generally ſomewhat long. See ACCENT, Loxc, &. 
The Greeks had three accents, the acute, the grave, and the 
circumflex, formed thus, „. In Latin, Engliſh, French, &. 


the circumflex is made thus *, See CHARACTER, 


The acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls, or lowers it: the 
circumflex is a kind of unduletion, or wavering of the voice, be- 
tween the two. See ACUTE, GRAVE, Oc. 
It is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, unleſs to ſhew the omiſſon 
of a letter which made the ſyllable long and open; a thing much 
more frequent in the French than among us : thus they write 
pate, for paſte ; tete, for teſte ; fiimes, for fuſmes; &c. They 
alſo uſe the circumflex in the participles ; ſome of their authors 
writing conneu, peu, others cont, pu, &c. Father Buffer 1s at 
a loſs for the reaſon of the circumflex on this occaſion. 
The form of the Greek circumflex was anciently the lame with 
that of ours, viz. a, being a compoſition- of the other two c- 
cents, in one.—But the copiſts changing the form of the cha- 
racers, and introducing the running-hand, changed alſo the form 
of the A accent; and inſtead of making a juſt angle 
rounded it off, adding a daſh through too much hafte and thus 
formed an , laid horizontally, which produced this figure , in 
ſtead of this 4. 1 00 | av WF 
CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a'term whereby the ſchoo!- 
men uſe to expreſs the exiſtence. of three divine . 
another, in the myſtery of the trinity. | D.. 
The ſchool divines are not the firſt authors of this term 3 
maſcenus,in the eighth century,having uſed the word Tsp/XP19%, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing, in his explication of that text 
am in my father, and my father is in me. © © ei. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION,;# an ambages, or tour of words, uſes © 
ther when a proper term is not at hand, to ex reſs a thing nat 
rally and immediately by; or when one chuſes not to do it, ol 
of reſpect; or for ſome other reaſon. See AMBAGES. | 
* The word comes from the Latin circumloguor, I ſpeak about. 


CiRCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the avoiding of ſomething di- 


A 1 
agreeable, or inconvenient to be expreſſed in direct terms? 
intimating the ſenſe thereof in a kind of paraphraſe, — 
ceived as to ſoften, or break the force thereof. Milo, 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was ſlain by pre- 
owns it, with this circumlicution, Milo's ſervants _ kil- 
< vented from aſſiſting their maſter, who was reported a 


content, 


b 8 privity, ot 
© led by Clodius ; they, in his ablence, and without his wy : 
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* conſent, did 4 

: fervants on AR e, * ſuch ſtars as being pretty near our 

CIRCUM- ove around it; and in our latitude, never ſet, or 

north rot ns a. See STAR, POLE, SETTING, O&c. 

£0 > SCRIBING. /in geometry, denotes the deſcribing a po- 

CIRCU figure about a circle, in ſuch manner, as that all its 

e — to the circumference, See CIRCLE, PoLY- 

colts . alſo uſed for the deſcribing of a circle 

ig „ that each ſide is a chord. But in this 

_ 2 uſually ſay, the polygon is inſcribed, than the cir- 

eg umſcribed. See INSCRIBING. $84 

cle ap ular figure ABCDE, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 29.) inſcri- 

2 A Ni is reſolved into equal and ſimilar triangles, by * 

grawn from the center of the eircumſcribimg circle F, to the = 

| angles of the figure; and its area is equal to a rectang ed 

n le. whoſe baſe is equal to the circumference of the whole 

1 and its height a perpendicular let fall from the center 

F to one fide AB. ; 2 

be faid of the area of the circumſcribing circle 

3 : 1 üg. 28. excepting that the height is to be the radius. 

The area of every polygon that can be inſcribed in a circle is 

Ic6; and that of every polygon that can be circumſcribed, 

greater than that of the circle : in like manner, the perimeter 

of the firſt is leſs, and that of the ſecond greater than the cir- 
cumference of the circle, See PERIMETER, c. | 

On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of the 

circle; which is nothing elſe, in effect, but the meaſuring of 

the area, or capacity of a circle. See QUADRATU RE. -. 

The _ A hexagon is equal to the radius of a circumſcribed 

circle, See HEXAGON. 5 

Jo circumſcribe a circle about any given regular polygon, ABC; 

(ig, 28.) and vice verſa. Biſſect two of the angles, v. g. A and 

B; and on the point F, where the two lines of biſſection inter- 

ſect, as on a center, deſcribe a circle with the radius F A. 

T1 circumſcribe a Square about a Circle. Draw. two diameters, AB 
and DE, (fg. 31.) interſecting each other in the center C, at 
right angles. From AEBD, with the interval of the radius, 
make interſections in F, G, H, I. Draw the right lines FG, 
GH, IH, and IF. Then is FGHI a ſquare circumſcribed 
about the circle, 

ELIF Sn TR 

ect the chor 5 28. e per ICU 5 
which continue till it cut the arch 5 g. Through A and E, 
draw the radii AF and EF: and through g, draw a line paral- 
el to AE, meeting the radii continued on each fide in @ and e: 
then is ae one ſide of the circumſcribed polygon. Produce the 
radius FB to , till Fh Fa; and draw a b: this is another ſide 
: the polygon ; and in the ſame manner may the reſt of the 
ides be drawn, | 

77 mſcribe any regular polygon in a circle. Divide 360 by the num- 
ber of ſides, in order to find the quantity of the angle EFD; 
which make at the center, and apply the chord to the periphery 
K often ; it will go. Thus will the deſired figure be inſcribed in 
the Circle, 

cots MSTANCES, the incidents of an event, or the particu- 

aritics that accompany an action. See INCIDENT. 

Divines fay, the Ric Bork of a ſinner depends on a certain aſ- 

ſemblage, and a certain management of external circumſtances in 

the midſt whereof he is placed ; which arrangement of circum- 
fences, depends on the providence of God ; whence converſion 
alſo depends on him. See Converston. 

12 2 of the actions of men, are expreſſed in this 
atin verſe. | 
; Quit > quid, ubi, quibus auxiliit, cur, quomodo, quando, 

Juin who, denotes the quality, ſtate, age, &c. of the perſon. 


the thing, 


Ub;, where, the place. Quibus auxiliis, with what 
aſliſtances, 


the inſtruments, means, &c. Cur, why, on what 
Account, with what view. Quamode, how, the quality of the 
*cu0n, as to intenſion or remiflneſs, deſignedneſs, or caſualty, 
2 or openneſs. Quando, when, the time; as on a holi- 


at the hour of prayer, c. 


URCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, is uſed for the ſupplying, and 
making up the 


what every body would expect from their own | 


Quid, what, the greatneſs, ſmallneſs, multitude, fewneſs, &c. of 


| 


L 


numbers of jurors, (in caſe any impanelled appear | 


CIRCUMVOLUTIONS,* in architecture, 


C1S 


by the foot of an eminence 


ice; leſt the enemy ſeizing on the emi- 
nence, lodge his cannon, a 


nd command the line, 


the turns of the ſpi- 
ral line of the Ionic volute. See Vo.uTe, 4 


4 N 
The word comes from the Latin circumpol were, to turn around; 


and is al ſo applied to the turns of a wreathed, or twilted column. 
See COLUMN. | 


CIRCUS}*® in antiquity, a large buildin 
uſed for the exhibiting of ſhews to the 
CIRCENSIAM Games, &c. 

Some derive the word from Circe, to whom Tertullian attributes 
the invention. Caſſiodorus ſays, Circus comes à circuitu.— The 
Romans, Servius obſerves, at firſt, had no other Circus, but that 
made by the Tiber, on one fide, and a paliſade of naked ſwords on 
the other. Hence, according to Iſidore, came the term Iadi circen- 
_ fer, quaſi circum-enſes, But Scaliger laughs at the etymology. 
The Roman Circus, was a large oblong edifice, arched at one 
end ; encompaſſed with porticos, and furniſhed with rows of 
ſeats, placed aſcending over cach other, 0, 
In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, with obe- 
lisks, ſtatues, - and poſts at each end. This ſerved them for the 
courſes of their bigæ and quadrigæ. See BIO, Oe. 
There were no leſs than ten Circus's at Rome: the largeſt was 
that built by the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximus ; between 
the Aventine and Palatine mounts. Pliny ſays, it was enlarged 
by J. Cæſar, ſo as to take in no leſs than three ſtadia in length, 
and one in width, | | 
The moſt magnificent Circus's were thoſe of Auguſtus and Nero, 
There are till ſome remains of the Circus's, both at Rome, at 
Niſmes, and other places. 
The Romans were exceſſively fond of the games exhibited in 
the Circus, witneſs that verſe in Juvenal, 

Atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 

Panem & Circenſe 

The Games of the Cix cs, which ſome call CI x cENSlAx Games, 
were combats celebrated in the Circus, in honour of Conſus the 
god of councils ; and thence alſo called Conſualia, See Consvu- 
ALIA, | 
They were alſo called Roman Games, Ludi Romani, either on 
account of their antiquity, as being coeval with the Roman peo- 
ple, or becauſe eſtabliſhed by the Romans : and the Games held 
here, the great games, Judi magni, becauſe celebrated with more 
expence and magnificence than any others; and becauſe held in 
honour of the great god Neptune, who was their Conſus. 
Thoſe who fay they were inſtituted in honour of the ſun, con- 
found the pompa circenſis, or proceſſion of the Circus, with the 
games. See Pome, 

The games of the Circus were inſtituted by Evander, and re- 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus : the pomp, or proceſhon, was only a 
part of the games, making the prelude thereof; and conſiſting 
of a ſimple cavalcade of chariots. 

Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they were held in an ifland 
of the Tiber] and were called Roman Games: after that prince 
had built the Circus, they took their name therefrom ; as being 
conſtantly held there, 

There were fix kinds of exerciſes in the Circus : the firſt wreſt- 
ling, fighting with ſwords, with ſtaves, and with pikes : the ſe- 
cond was racing: the third faltatio, dancing: the fourth diſci, 
quoits, arrows, and ceſtus; all which were on foot: the fifth 
was horſecourſing: the ſixth courſes of chariots, whether with 
two horſes, or with four. See BiGca, and QUADRIGA, 

In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants were at firſt divided into 
two ſquadrons or quadrils; then into four ; each bearing the 
names of the colours they wore ; fact alba, ruſſea, Sc. Ses 
FacTion, QUADRIL, &c. | 

At firſt there was only white and red ; then green was added, 
and blue. Domitian added two more colours, but they did not 
hold. | 


g, either round, or oval; 
people. See SPECTACLE, 


It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this method of diſtinguiſhing 


the quadrils by colours. The green was for thoſe who repreſented 
the earth; the blue for the ſea, &c. See CoLour, &c. 

CIRRI, in botany, a term uſed for thoſe fine ſtrings, or hairs, by 
which ſome plants faſten themſelves, for their ſupport ; as 1vy, 
and the like. See CLASP ERS. TIEN he 

CIRSOCELE,“ in medicine, a multitude of varices in the teſti- 
cles, which prodigiouſiy increaſe their bulk, and hinder the due 
preparation of the ſeed: fo as ſometimes even to render caſtra- 


15 : ; is i ' led herni coſa. See 
; [ ys 0! appearing, be challenged by either party) by adding to are 4 3 55 32 = ed hernia varicoſc 

"mag Fx many of the perſons preſent, or ſtanding by, as will | The word comes from the Greek x1eo O, varix, vein, and aun, 
el- CIR < turn, See JURY, Juror, and TALEs, 8 HBernia. See VARIX. 
. MVALLATI N, * in fortification, a line or trench, with 


* any thing on this ſide the Alps. 
aut * parapet, thrown up by the beſiegers, encompaſſing all their CIALLINGs3 6ny thing on, this Fe 


cam . : | The word is formed from the prepoſition cis, on this ſide, and 

th p to defend it againſt any army that may attempt to relieve Alpes ; which, though properly confined to the mountains ſepa- 

. place. See LINE. | rating Italy and France, yet is uſed by authors for any very high 

diſ- he word is formed from the Latin Circun, about, and vallum, mountains — Thus, Auſonius ſpeaks of the Alps of the Pyrene- 
by T wall, or mound. ag | ans, the Alps of the Apennines, Cc. lea Lo 

o. a * 15 to be cannon-ſhot diſtant from the place, ordinarily, | The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now ca m- 


— 12 foot broad, and ſeven deep. It is bordered with a 
flo, fo work and flanked with redoubts, or little forts, erected 
pace to ſpace. It ſerves both to prevent any ſuccour from 


bardy, into Ci/alpine and Tranſalpine. See T RANSALPINE,— 
Thal which was Ciſalpins with regard to the Romans, is Tran- 


. | being ſent int ſalpine with regard to us. 


| o the place, to keep in deſerters, and prevent in- CISSOID, in geometry, an algebraic curve, firſt invented by Dio- 
* Urlions of the nn 3 7 : cles; abr, it 15 Aber called the Ciſoid of Diocles. See 
ſent, Vo 1 mo 2 that the line of circumvallation never paſs CURVE, 


| 2 2 | The 


Properties of the C1s801D.—From the geneſis it follows, 1. That 


C18801ID Angle, See the article ANGLE. 
CISTERCIANS, an order of religious, reformed from the Bene- 


CIS TERN, “ is properly uſed for a ſubterraneous reſervoir of rain- 


CISTIC. CrsTIc. 
CIS T. Hepatic, See 3 


CISTIS. See the articles CysT1s, and HyPoci1sT1s. 
CISTRUM. See the article S15TRUM. 


CISTULA Catoptric. See the article CaToPTRIC. | 
CITADEL,* or CiTTaDEr, a fort, or place fortified with four, 


CITATION,* in the eccleſiaſtical courts, a ſummons to appear 


CIT 


The geneſis of the _— may be thus conceived : To the dia- 
meter AB, (Tab. Hnalyis, fig. 9.) of the ſemicircle A O, 


right line AH, and make AM=IH)}; or in the other qua- 
drant, LC AN. Thus will the points M and L be in a curve 
line, AMOL; which is the Ciſſid of Diocles. 


drawing the right lines PM and KI, perpendicular to AB; 
we ſhall have AP: K B:: AM: IH. But AM = IH; 
conſequently, AP=AB. And therefore, AK PB; and 
PN IK 


2. After the ſame manner, it appears, that the Ciſſid AMO 
biſſects the ſemicircle AO. ; 
3. Again, AK: KI:: KI: KB. That is, AK: PN: 
PN: AP. And again, AK: PN:: AP: PM; theretore, 
PN: AP;: Ap: PM. Conſequently, AK, PN, AP, and 
PM, are four lines in continual proportion. And if PN= v, 
AP=x, PM=y; x =vy. And after the ſame mannc1 
it may be ſhewn, that AP, PN, AK, and K L, are in con 
tinual proportion. . = 
4. In the Ciſſeid, the cube of the adſciſſe AP, equal to a folic 
ariſing from the ſquare of the ſemiordinate PM, multiplied into 
the complement of the diameter of the generating circle P B. 
Hence, when the point P falls on B, then x a, and BC 
a3 
Dy; conſequently, yy = —. Wherefore, 0: 1: : 4: *. 
O 


that is, the value of y becomes infinite : and therefore the Ciſſid 
AMO, though it continually approach BC, yet they will 
never meet, 

5. BC, therefore, is an aſymptote of the Ci/z:d, See AsYMP- 
TOTF, 

The ancients made uſe both of the conchoid and Ciſſeid, for the 
finding of two mean continual proportionals between two given 
Tight lines. See PROPORTIONAL. | 

For the quadrature, ſubnormal, and ſubtangent of the Cis$801D : 
ſee QUADRATURE, SUBTANGENT, Sc. 


dictines, conſiſting of an hundred monaſteries, and near as many 
nunneries. See ORDER, Monk, REL1G10vus, c. 

The order took its riſe in 1075, from twenty-one zealous monks 
in the monaſtery of Moleſme in Burgundy ; who, with their ab- 
bot Robert, complaining that the rule of S. Benedict was not 
ſtrictly enough obſerved ; obtained permiſſion of Hugh archbi- 
ſhop of Lyons, and legate of the holy ſee, to ſettle in a place 
called Ciſteaux, five miles from Dijon. | 

Here, Eudes duke of Burgundy, erected them a houſe, into 
which they were admitted in 1098 ; endowing it with a conſide- 
rable revenue. The biſhop of Chalons gave Robert the paſtoral 
ſtaff, in quality of abbot ; and erected the new monaſtery into 
an abbey. See ABBOT. | 
Such was the beginning of the Ciſtercians, fo famous in after- 
times, and now ſo extended throughout all Europe. 


water. See WELL. 


The word, according to ſome, comes from cis, and terran, i. e. 
inter terram; others derive it from ci/ta, an oſier basket, a duct, 


Se. | 


Ciſterns muſt be made with good cæment, to retain the water. 
See CxuENT.— The bottom ſhould be covered with ſand, to 
ſweeten and preſerve it. See WATER, ; 
Authors mention a Ciſtern at Conſtantinople, the vaults whereo 
are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 212 in each row ; each pil- 
lar being two foot in diameter, They are planted circularly, 
and in radii tending to that in the center. 


CrsT-Hepatic. 


five, or fix baſtions 3 built ſometimes in the moſt eminent part 
of a city, and ſometimes only near the city. 


The word is a diminutive of the Italian citta, city, g. d. little 
city. 
In the firſt caſe, the Citadel ſerves to defend the city againſt ene- 
mies. See Fort, FoRTIFIED Place, &c. 
In the latter, it ſerves to command it, and to keep the inhabi- 
tants in their obedience: for which purpoſe the city is left un- 


fortified on the part toward the Citadel, but the Citadel is for- 
tified toward the city, | | 


The moſt uſual form for Citadels, is that of a pentagon : a ſquare 
being too weak, and a hexagon too big. See FORTIFICATION, 
PENTAGON, c. | 


There is always a large eſplanade between the city and Citadel. 
See ESPLANADE, 


before an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome affair relating to the 
church. 7; | 


The word comes from cite, of cieo, I ſtir up. 


In the civil and ordinary courts, it is called 
Gerten halts uid in Suaking of ralith 
EY nr” ; draw the | CiTATIoN is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of military and f 

draw an indefinite line, at right angles, BC: then, well as eccleſiaſtical courts. Such a hk was N 
to a general council, &c, | me; 
Knights are cited to the general chapters of their order. 
King Edward I. of England, was cited, by order of Phil Iv 
of France, to a court of his peers : The Citation w s 
by the Seigneur d'Arrablay, Seneſchal of Perigord and Gere 
and was paſted up; by his order, on the gates of the city Liboy 2 
which then belonged to king Henry. For defaul 85 
pearing, all his domains, and effects in France we 
F. Daniel. 
CITAT10N is alſo an allegation, or quotation of ſome law, auths. 

rity, or paſſage. Se QUOTATION. 
CITHARA, an ancient muſical inſtrument, by ſome ſuppoſed the 

ſame with the lyra ; atleaſt, a particular ſpecies of the 
others different: though its preciſe ſtructure does no 
See LyRE. ä ; 
The ancients deſcribe it as triangular, in form of a Greek Delta 
a: the poets aſcribe the invention to Apollo, 
CITIZEN,* or C1TT1ZEN, a native or inhabitant of 2 
veſted with the freedom and rights thereof; See CiIxv, wy 
FREEDOM, &c. 


Roman CITIZEN. See the article RoM Ax. | 


led in one of the 35 tribes; and that he were capable of digni- 


Pg 


— 


CiTRoN-Water. See the article Citron-WaATER. 
CITRON-Santal. See the article SANTAL. © 
CITY, or Cr rv, Urbs, a large town incloſed with a wal. de 


Foreſt CITIES. | | 
Freedom of a CiTv., See the article < FREEDOM» 


Honours of the CI v. HoNoURS. 

Imperial CITIES, IMPERIAL» | 
Municipal CITIES. MuNnIiciPAb 
Prowft of the CiTv. ProvosT. * fate, of 


* 


CIT 


Jummening, dee 


as publiſheq 


re confiſcated 


Jn; b 
ta 4 


city, 


* The word comes from the Latin civis ; which authors derive 
from coë, by reaſon the Citizens live together: or rather from 
cieo, I call together. 


Auguſtus, upon numbering the Roman Citizens, found they a 
mounted to upwards of four millions. See ENUMERaTton, 

To make a good Roman Citizen, there were three things requi- 
red: that he were an inhabitant of Rome; that he were inrol- 


ties —T hoſe to whom were granted the rights and privileges of 
Roman Citizens, were properly only honorary Citizens, 

The ſeventh law, de incolis, makes a great deal of difference be- 
tween a Citizen and a mere inhabitant. Birth, alone, made a Ci- 
tizen ; and entitled to all the privileges of Burgeſy: time could 
not acquire it; but the emperor could beſtow it. See Native, 


CITRON, an agreeable fruit, in colour, taſte, ſmell, Sc. reſem- | 


bling a lemon ; and ſerving, like that, to cool, and quench the 
thirſt: being produced by a tree of the fame name, much reſem- 
bling the lemon-tree. See LEMON. 

The Citron is diſtinguiſhed from the lemon, in that it is bigger, 
and its pulp firmer ; its ſmell brisker, and colour higher, It is 
held excellent againſt poiſons : and Athenzeus relates an inſtance 


of two perſons, preſerved ſafe from the moſt dangerous aſpics, 


by eating a Citron. 
The diſtillers, perfumers, confeQtioners, &c. procure divers things 
from Citrons ; as eſſences, oils, confections, waters, &c. 


Town. 


It is hard to give any juſt definition of a City; in regard, cuſtom | 


has reſerved the appellation of towns, to many places which em 
to have every thing requiſite to conſtitute Cities. 
Formerly, City was only underſtood of ſuch towns 35 We 


biſhops ſees: which diſtinction ſeems till to hold in England; | 


though no where elſe. See BisHoe, and DIOCESE. 
The term city had its riſe among us, fince the conqueſt; for i 
the time of the Saxons there were no Cities, but all great N 
were called Burgbs.— Thus, London was called Lundin Burgh. 
See BUR GH. | 

And for a long time after the conqueſt, City and Bury Bo 
uſed promiſcuouſly., Thus, in the charter of Leicelter, r 
place is called both Ciuitas and Burgus ; which ſhewsa millaken 
my lord Coke, where he tells us, that every Cihy Wa a bo 
biſhop's ſee. Nor had Gloceſter any biſhop then ; thoug 


called a City in Dome's-day. The like may be obſerved of Cm. 


bridge ; to which it may be added, that Crompton, reckoning 
up our Cities, leaves out Ely, though it had a biſhop and 3© 
thedral. 


ithin 
Vet Chaſſanæus, de Conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France ure 
its territories 104 Cities; and gives his reaſon, becauſe it ha , | 


many archbiſhops, and biſhops. 


1 At 

CiTy is particularly uſed to expreſs the heart of the pact: | 
Paris they have ud City, and the Univerſity ; at London ue ba 
the City and the Suburbs. | 

Advocate of a City. ADvyoCaTE. 

Capital City, | | CarITAL. 

College of CiTIEs. 1 COLLEGE. 


FoREST. 


City, CIvIT As, in ſpeaking of antiquity, ſignifies - ular k- 


people, with all its dependencies, conſtituting a part! 
publick.—Such as are, ſtill, ſeveral Cities "of the 


/ 


| 141, c. 
the Swiſs cantons. See STATE, REPUBLIC, Ir ETA Thigh | 
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Though the antient Gauls were, in effect, only one nation; they 
were yet divided into ſeveral peoples, which formed as many dif- 
ferent ſtates: or to ſpeak with Cæſar, as many different civita- 
16g, cities. Beſides that each city had its particular aſſemblies, it 
ent deputies, too, from time to time, to the general aſſemblies 
held on affairs relating to their common intereſt. ; 
CIVET,* a kind of perfume, bearing the name of the animal 
whence It 1s taken. See PERFUME. | 
* The word comes from the Arabic ziher, or zebed, ſcum, froth. 
The civet, Or civet- cat, is a little animal, not unlike our cat; 
excepting that his ſnout is more pointed, his claws leſs dangerous, 
and his cry different. | ; 
* Some naturaliſts will have it the ſame with the hyæna of Ari- 
flotle, and call it yu, odorifera. Others ſuppoſe it the pan- 
ther of the antients, while the generality take it fora kind of wild 
cat, and call it felis æibetica on account of the perfume it yields, 
which the Arabs call zibet. It is a native of Africa, the Indies, 

Peru, Brazil, Guinea, Se. ; : 

The pertume this animal produces, is formed like a kind of greaſe, 
or thick ſcum, in an aperture, or bag, under his tail, between 
the anus and pudendum of the creature.“ 

* An ample deſcription of the civet bag, its glands, the reſervoirs 
of the perfume, Qc. is given by M. Morand, in Mem. Acad. R. 
Scienc. An. 1728. P- 568. 999. ; Fit 2 

It is gathered from time to time; and ſtill abounds, in proportion 
a5 the animal is fed. 
There is a very conſiderable traffic of civet, from Baſſora, Cali- 
cut, and other places, where the animal that produces it is bred. 
Though, part of the civet among us is furniſhed us by the Dutch; 
who bring up a conſiderable number of the animals. 
Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it had been 
obſerved how the perfume had been gathered; the common o- 
pinion, founded on the relation of travellers, was, that it was the 
fweat of that animal, irritated and kindled into rage. 
To this effect, it was ſaid, that the animal was incloſed in an 
iron cage; and after having been a long time beaten with rods, 
they gathered with a ſpoon, through the bars of the cage, and 
between the thighs of the animal, the ſweat or foam, which the 
rage and agitation had produced: and that without this precauti- 
on, the animal would yield no perfume at all. 
But experience has taught us better; and we now know, that the 
perſume civet, is only a thick unctuous humour, ſecreted by cer- 
tain glands between the two tunics of the bag wherein it is amaſ- 
ſed, under its tail, beneath the anus. 
Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a whitiſh co- 
Jour, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. 
Beſides the Indian and Dutch civet, there is alſo a civet from 
Braſil, or Guinea, like that of India; and an occidental civet, 
which bears no reſemblance to it. 
Civet is little uſed in medicine, except in a thickneſs of hearing, 
from cold; where a grain or two being put in a little cotton, or 
woo!, and the ears ſtopped therewith, is ſometimes of ſervice. 
It is much uſed among perfumers and confectioners. 
CIVIC, Civicvs, an epithet applied to a kind of crown, made 
of oaken leaves; antiently beſtowed by the Romans, on thoſe 
who ſaved the life of a fellow-citizen in a battle, or an aſſault. 
See CROWN, 
The civic crown was exceedingly eſteemed; and was even given 
az an honour to Auguſtus; who on this occaſion ſtruck coins 


to Cicero; after his diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy. 

CIVIL, Civirrs, in its general ſenſe, denotes ſomething that re- 
gards the policy, publick good, or peace of the citizens, or ſub- 

jects of a ſtate. See CI v. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, civil government; civil law; civil rights; 

civil war, &c, See GOVERNMENT, Cc. 


an action relating to ſome pecuniary matter, or intereſt, In 
Which ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. See CRIMINAL, c. 
CIVIL Afim. See the article Acriox. 

Civir Architefure. See the article ARCHITECTURE. 

C1vIL Day. See the article Day. 


civil ſociety: as, a condemnation to the gallies, perpetual baniſh- 

ment, condemnation to death, outlawry, and excommunicati- 

on; all which make a man ceaſe to be looked on as a citizen. See 
ANISHMENT, QUTLAWRY, Cc. | 

he term is likewiſe applied to thoſe who are no longer capable 

ol acting in temporal concerns: as, thoſe who renounce the 


world, who retire and make vows in a monaſtery; Sc. See 


01 xk, Vows, MONASTERY, 6c, 

"wha Fruits, See the article FRUITS. 

0 IL. Hiſtory. See the article HisToRy, METRES | 

ou Law, Lex Civilis, is defined, in the inſtitutes, to be the 
* peculiar to each city, or each people. But in the modern 

4, it properly implies the Roman law, contained in the inſti- 

* the digeſt, and the code; otherwiſe called, lex ſcripta, or 

written law. See LAw. | 


er ns at its commencement, was very inconſiderable. 
e Kings, th ed by certain la 
prepared by e e people were governed by certain laws, 


allembly of the people. 


with this device, OB Cives SERVAT0s.—lt was alſo granted | 


Can, ina legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary procedure in 


Ci. Death, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man from 


ſenate, paſſed by the kings, and confirmed in an 


| 


Pirius was the firſt who made a collection of the regal laws; 


CIV 


which too its 1 j | Us 557774 
dg k its name from its author, and was called Jus papiria- 


The Republic, after aboliſhing the regal 
tained the royal laws: to theſe they added the law of the twelve 
tables, drawn by the Decemviri, from the laws of twelve of the 
principal cities of Greece; and the more equitable among the 
laws hitherto practiſed at Rome. Sce TA BLE, and DECEMVIR1. 
The law of the twelve tables was at length found fo ſevere, and 
conceived in ſuch obſcure terms; that it was judged proper © mo- 
derate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by other laws, propoſed to the 


ſenate by the conſuls, and paſſed at general aſſemblies of the peo- 


ple; according to the practice that had obtained under the kings 
themſelves. 


In the year of Rome 7 31, the Republick expired ; and the whole 
power of the people was transferred to Auguſtus, who was con- 
tented to publiſh his new laws in the aſſembly of the people; to 
keep up ſome image of the Republic by this tormality, 

Tiberius aboliſhed theſe occaſional aſſemblies, on pretence of their 
being too numerous; and in lieu thereof proffered his laws to the 
ſenate, who never failed to confirm them: inſomuch that the 
laws of Tiberius, and his ſucceſſors, who kept the ſame meaſures 
with the ſenate, were eſteemed ſenatus conſulta. 

Thus aroſe two kinds of Roman law, with regard to the changes 
in the legiſlative authority : the laws eſtabliſhed by the people, 
Plebeiſcita; and the laws of the emperors, or imperial laws. See 
PLEBIsSCITUM, Ec. 

During the time of the republic, and even under the emperors, 
there were juris-conſulti; who making publick profeſſion of the 
ſtudy of the law, interpreted, were conſulted on the different 
ſenſes of the laws, and gave anſwers to the queſtions propoſed to 
them hereon; which were called ep U prudentum. See RE- 
SPONSE. 

Papirius was the firſt of theſe juris-conſulti, after the expulſion of 
the kings; and Modeſtinus the laſt. See Jur1s-ConsuLTvus. 
After him, viz. in 240, theſe oracles of the Roman juriſprudence 
ceaſing out of their writings, which made no leis than 2000 
volumes, a body of the Roman law was afterwards compiled, by 
order of Juſtinian. 

The magiſtrates, on their ſide, in adminiſtring juſtice, interpre- 
ted the laws with more freedom than even the juris- conſulti, 
and were, as it were, the living voice of the law. 

'The emperors too, to render the interpretations of the magi- 
ſtrates leſs free and frequent, appointed, that they themſelves 
ſhould be conſulted; and their anſwers expected, as to queſtions 
in law: as may be obſerved from Pliny's epiſtles to Trajan. See 
REesCR1PT. | 

In proportion as new laws were made at Rome, cate was taken 
to collect and reduce them into bodies. Papirius, in the time of 
Tarquinius Superbus, made a collection of the regal laws. And 


no ſooner was the republic eſtabliſhed, than the body of laws of 
the twelve tables were compiled, 


In the time of Julius Cæſar, Offilius, a lawyer, began a collecti- 
on of the edicts of the prætors; which was not finiſhed till the 
time of Adrian, by another lawyer, Julianus. 

In the time of Conſtantine, or his children, two juris-conſulti 
compiled two codes; from their authors called Gregorian, and 
Hermogenian code, See CODE. | 

Laſtly, Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Roman law almoſt 
aboliſhed in the weſt, by the declenſion of the empire; reſolved 
to make a general collection, of the whole Roman juriſpru- 
dence; and committed the care thereof to his chancellor 'I ribo- 
nianus. 

That miniſter executed his commiſſion with a great deal of dili- 
gence, not to ſay precipitation: a new code was finiſhed in 529, 
and a digeſt in 533. See DiGesT, and CoDE. 

The ſame year he publiſhed an abridgment thereof, containing 
the firſt principles and elements of law, under the title of inſti- 
tutes. See INSTITUTES. | | 

In the courſe of this reign, Juſtinian made 168 conſtitutions, 
and 13 Edits; which made a conſiderable alteration in the an- 
tient law, and were called novels. See NoveL. 


government, ſtill re- 


All theſe together, make the corpus juris civilis, or body of the 


civil lato, as reduced, by order of Juſtinian. See CoRPUs, 
For the ſpace of 300 years, this ſyſtem of law obtained without 


any innovation. But the new conſtitutions made by the empe- 


rors from time to time, at length occaſioning ſome alterations; 
the emperor Baſil, and Leo his ſon, compoſed a new body of the 
Roman law; chiefly from the Juſtinian, in the Greek language; 
dividing it into ſeven volumes, and 60 books; under the title of 
Baſilica. From which time, Juſtinian's body had but little cre- 
dit in the eaſt; the Baſilica taking place of it. See BAs1LICKs. 
In the weſt, the civil law had a different fortune: it is ordinari- 
ly ſuppoſed not to have been there known till the year 6003 when 
tharius II. finding the book at the taking of Melphi, a town 
in Naples, made a preſent of it to the city of Piſa: though we 
find it quoted in ſeveral Latin works long before Lotharius. It is 
true, however, it was never taught publickly till the twelfth cen - 
tury ; when Irnerius firſt made profeſſion of it at Bologna, in 
1128; whence it was carried by his diſciples into other countries; 
and in a little time was taught in all the univerſities. 


It is allowed that the civil law contains all the principles of na- 


tural equity; and that nothing can be better calculated to _ 
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good ſenſe, and ſound judgment, Hence, though in ſeveral 
countries it has no other authority but that of reaſon, and juſtice; 


it is yet every where referred to for authority, and is that alone 
taught in univerſities. 


It is not received at this day in any nation without ſome alterati- 


ons: ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with it, or general and 
particular cuſtoms; and often, ordinances and ſtatutes cut off a 
great part of it. 

In Turkey, the baſilicks are only uſed. In Italy, the canon law, 
and cuſtoms, have excluded a good part of it. In Venice cuſtom 
hath almoſt an abſolute government. In the Milaneſe, the feu- 
dal law, and particular cuſtoms, bear ſway. In Naples and Si- 
cily, the conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards are faid to pre- 
vail. In Germany and Holland, the cv /aw is eſteemed to be 
the municipal law: but yet many parts of it are there grown ob- 
ſolete; and others are altered, either by the canon law, or a dif- 
ferent uſage. 

In Friezeland, it is obſerved with more ſtrictneſs: but in the nor- 
thern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, or 
Culmenſe, is preferred before it. In Denmark and Sweden it hath 
ſcarce any authority at all. In France only a part of it is re- 
ceived; and that part is in ſome places as a cuſtomary law: 
and in thoſe provinces neareft to Italy, as a municipal written 
law. In criminal cauſes, the civil law is more regarded in 
France; but the manner of trial is regulated by ordonnances and 
edicts. 

"Phe civil law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected with the 
jus regium and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes of the Sederunt, 
part of the regiæ majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, controul the 
civil law. 


In England, it is uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts; in the courts 


of the admalty; and in the two univerſities: yet in all theſe 
reſtrained and directed by the common law. See Law, Com- 
MON-Lato, c. 

Crivit-Mznth. See the article MoxTH. 

Civil Obligation. See the article O3L1GATION. 

Civir. Var, is a war between people of the ſame ſtate, or citizens 
of the ſame city. See Was, 

Civir Year, is the legal year, or annual account of time, which 
every government appoints to be uſed within its own dominions, 
See TIME. 
It is thus cal'ed, in contradiſtinction to the natural year; which 
is meaſured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. See 
VAR. 

Civilians College. See the article COLLEGE. 

CIVILISATION, a law, or judgment, which renders a criminal 
proceſs, civil, See Civil, Oc. 

Civiliſatim is performed by turning the information into an in- 
queſt, or vice verſa, See INFORMATION, INQUEST, Ec. 

CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in any thing that is in 
poſſeſſion of another; at leaſt of a man's own. See CHAL- 
LENGE, POSSESSION, &c, See alſo NoNn-CLAIM. 

'There are divers kinds of claims : as claim by charter, by deſcent, 
by acquiſition, Fc. 

Continual CLAIM, a claim made from time to time, within every 
year and day, to land, or other thing, which on ſome accounts, 
cannot be attained without danger. 

Thus, if I am diſſeiſed of land, into which, though I have a 
right, I do not enter for fear of being beaten ; Iam to hold on my 


right of entry at my beſt opportunity; by approaching as near as 


I can, once every year, as long as I live : thus I leave the right 
of entry to my heir. 

Falſe CLaim. See the article FALSE. 

Quit CLAIM. See the article QUIT. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, or CHIARO-Scuko, in painting, the art of 
diſtributing to advantage, the lights and ſhadows of a piece; both 
with regard to the leaſing of the eye, and the effect of the whole 
compoſition, See LIGHT, and SHADOW. 

Thus, when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong relievo, looſens 
them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other, by 
the management of his lights and ſhadows ; he is ſaid to under- 
ſtand the Clarr-obſcure. | 
The Clair-obſcure makes one of the great diviſions, or branches 
of painting; the whole of a picture being reſolvable into light 
and ſhadow. See PAINTING. | 

The doctrine of the Clair-obſcure, will come under the following 
rules.— Light may either be conſidered with regard to it ſelf; to 
its effects; the place wherein it is diffuſed ; or its uſe. 

For the Iſt, light is either natural, or artificial. 

Natural, either comes immediately from the ſun, which is 
brisk, and its colour various, according to the time of the day; 


or it is that of a clear air through which light is ſpread, and | 


whoſe colour is a little bluiſh ; or of a cloudy air, which is dark- 
er, yet repreſents objects in their genuine colours with more eaſe 
to the eye. 


Artificial, proceeds from fire, or flame, and tinges the object with 


= _ colour: but the light it projects, is very narrow and con- 
ned. 

For the 2d, the effects of light are either principal, as when the 
rays fall perpendicularly on the top of a body, without any in- 


to be ſuppoſed without, and over-againfſt the picture: 


CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per atturnatum, is WI 
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may heighten the foremoſt figures ; the luminaries th 
never appearing, in regard the beſt colours cannot 
them. "The chief light is to meet on the chief 
much as poſſible on the chief figure of the ſubject. 
to be purſued over the great parts, without being cr 
terrupted with little ſhadows. The full force of 
light to be only in one part of the piece; taking 
make two contrary lights. Nor to be ſcrupulou 
one univerſal light; but to ſuppoſe other acceſſory ones 
opening the clouds, &c. to looſen ſome things, and produces p 
agreeable effects. Laſtly, the light to be different — 
the quality of the things whence it proceeds, and the i , 
the ſubjects which receive it. For ſhadows : they are diflingy K 
ed, 19, into thoſe formed on the bodies themſelves, by gon 
per relievos. 2?, 'Thoſe made by adjacent bodies: thoſe the 
make parts of any whole; and the different effect, accord; | 
_e difference of places. Ps "MM 
or the firſt, ſince the different effects of lights on! 
ſhadows, their degrees muſt be well , The 40 a 
admits no light, and where the colours are loſt, muſt be dr 
er than any part that has relievo, and diſpoſed in the 5 
The reflex, or return of the light, brings with it a colour 
borrowed fram the ſubject that reflects it; and flies of at a . 
er or leſs angle, according to the ſituation of the refleding bo 1 
with regard to the luminous one: hence its effect muſt he a 
ferent in colour, and in force; according to the diſpoſitions 
of bodies. Deepenings, which admit not of any liglit * 
reflex, muſt never meet on the relievo of any member of 1 
great elevated part; but in the cavities or joints of bodies — 
folds of draperies, &c. And to find tt for iatroducine 
great ſhadows to ſerve for the repoſe of the fight, and the looſen- 
ing of things; inſtead of many little ſhadows, which have 3 
pitiful effect, 1 
For the 2d, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either in plain and 


ſmooth places, or on the earth; wherein they are deeper than 


the bodies that occaſion them, as receiving leſs reflex light; yet 
{till diminiſh as they depart further from their cauſe; or on the 
neighbouring bodies, where they are to follow the form of the 
ſaid bodies, according to their magnitude and poſition, with re- 
gard to the light. 

For the 3d, In ſhadows that have parts, the painter muſt ob- 
ſerve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint, or luſtrs 
of the light part; and, on the contrary, for the ſhadow in the 
lightened part, the teint, or luſtre in the ſhadow; to make an 
agreeable aſſemblage of colour, ſhadow, and reflex in the ſha- 
dowed part; but without interrupting the great maſſes of ſha- 
dow : to avoid forming little things in the ſhadow, as not being 
perceived, unleſs cloſely looked at ; and to work, as it were, in 
the general, and at one fight: never to ſet the ſtrong ſhadows 
againſt the lights, without ſoftening the harſh contraſt by the 
help of ſome intermediate colour: though the mals of light may 
be placed either before or behind that of the ſhadow ; yer ought 


it to be ſo diſpoſed, as to illumine the principal parts of the ſub- | 


For the 4th, the effects of ſhadows are different, as the place 
is either wide or ſpacious ; as in thoſe coming immediately from 
the ſun, which are very ſenſible, and their extremes pretty ab- 
rupt ; from the ſerene air, which are fainter and more ſweet; 
from the dark air, which appear more diffuſed, and almoſt im- 


perceptible ; and thoſe from an artificial light, which makes the 1 


ſhadows deep, and their edges abrupt: or as it is more narrow 
and confined,. where the lights coming from the ſame place 


make the ſhadow more ſtrong, and the reflex leſs ſenſible. Se 


CoLouR ING. 


CLair-OBscuRE, CHIARO-scuxo, is alſo uſed for a deſign cl" | 
ſiſting wy of two colours ; ordinarily black and white, ſome } 


times black and yellow. See Camiev. - 

Or, it is a deſign only waſhed with one colour ; the ſhadows 
being of a dusky brown colour, and the lights heightened up 
with white. | E 1 | 
The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours, taken off at 
twice; whereof there are volumes in the cabinets of the curi9i® 
in prints. 8 


The word Clair-obſcure is a compound of two others. Cla s | 


uſed among the French for thoſe parts of a painting _ af 
flect the moſt light; and comprehends not only the lights them 


ſelves, but alſo thoſe colours that are luminous. By obſcure, > 4 


meant not only all the ſhades, but alſo all the colours that 47e | 


dusky. See COLOUR. . | . wheredſ 
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CL A 


„ *mnorting a complaint, or cry, whereby any one implores 
_ — ke juſtice againſt the oppreſſion of another, See 


HAT” in a ſhip, a piece of timber applied to a maſt d 
ſhip, a piece of timber applied to a mait, or yar 
CLAME - * i” _ prevent the wood from burſting, See 
to 
2 denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a wheel; 
2 inſtead of a pulley in a mortice. i , 
Oo 4MPING, in joinery, Sc. When a piece of board is fitted 


ich the grain, to the end of another piece of board croſs the 
WI 


- ate one would be ſufficient. See ANABAPTIST. 

Nn e were alſo called hortulani, and gardners, from the places 

5 choſe to aſſemble in inſtead of churches. | 

CL ANDESTINE,* any thing done ſecretly, and without the 
knowledge of ſome of the parties intereſted in it. 
* The word comes from the prepoſition clan, of AE, claude, I 
ut, or x, furtum, theſt. h 


Thus, a marriage is ſaid to be clandeſtine, when performed 
5 


knowledge of the ordinary. — The council of Trent, and the 
French ordonnances annul all clande/tine marriages. See MaR- 
AP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage, or ſtate of the venereal diſ- 
— called alſo a gonorrhea. See VENEREAL Diſeaſe, and 
GonoRRHEA. f ; 7 

Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the clap to con- 
it in an ulceration of the mouths of the glands of the urethra 
in men, and of the glandular lacunæ in women; occaſioned by 
the inſinuation of an acrimonious, purulent matter, contracted 
from an infected perſon in actu coitus. 

From theſe glands, iſſues, or gleets a ſharp, corroſive matter, ac- 
companied with heat of urine, chordee, c. which makes what 
i; uſually termed the firſt ſtage of the diſtemper. See CHoRDEE, 
© appears ſometimes ſooner, and other times later, though 
generally in about three or four days after the infection is received 3 
and diſcovers itſelf by the running, c. of the penis, with inflam- 
mation of the glans, or nut of the yard. ; | 

If the perſon be affected with a phimoſis, or paraphimoſis; if the 
running be of a thin conſiſtence, a yellow or green colour, and 
in great quantity, and the teſticles ſwelled, it is uſually termed a 
gmorrhea virulenta; and the clap ſuppoſed to be in its ſecond 
ſtage, See PHIMOSIS. ; 
Some authors think, that in this degree, or ſtage, the infection 
has reached the maſs of blood, and the veſiculæ ſeminales; 
others inſiſt, that the ſymptoms may be accounted for from the 
running, or virus, being more corroſive; and by that means ir- 
ritating and inflaming the adjacent parts. 

The cure of a clap conſiſts in proper evacuations, as calomel- 
purgatives, refrigerant emulſions, powders, &c. turbith-emeticks, 
and laſtly, proper terebinths, c. to which ſome add decoctions 
of the lignum vitæ, Sc. As to externals, they are generally 
comprehended under the form of fomentations, cataplaſms, li- 
niments, and lotions, 


cure of a clap by a particular injection, without the uſe of any 
ce other medicine, —This has given a handle to quacks, who, by 
affecting to do the ſame by their injections, generally check the 
running, and make a confirmed po 
Turbith-mineral, calomel, &c. given in ſmall doſes, and con- 
tinued for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by way of alteratives, 
tle have been lately much commended as to ſucceſs, Mercurial 
unguents, uſed in ſmall quantities, ſo as not to raiſe a ſalivation, 
are ſaid to cure all the ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe : this practice 
dee 8 uſual in Montpelier, c. See SALIVATION, MERCURY, 
c. 


on- Mr. Becket, in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, attempts to ſhew, 
ne- that the diſeaſe we now call a clap, is the ſame with that our 
forefathers called a burning, or brenning; under which name it 
Was known ſeveral hundred years before the commonly ſuppoſed 
"1g1n of the venereal diſeaſe; and that the appellation brenning, 
Cc. was only diſcontinued as that of clap commenced. | 
12 MS, as old as Henry IV. Arden, chirurgeon to that prince, 
ennes brenning to be a certain inward heat and excoriation of 
the urethra; which Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect idea 
of what we now call a clap. For frequent diſſections of ſuch as 
have laboured under that diſeaſe, have made it evident, that the 
urethra is excoriated by the virulency of the matter they receive 
om the infected woman: which excoriation, or ulceration, he 
5 18 not confined to the oftiola, or mouths of the mucous 
Sands of the urethra, as has been lately imagined ; but. may e- 
mY agg attack any part of the urethra. | 
n be heat, or burning which fuch perſons feel in making water, 


ve conſequence of this excoriation of the urethra; the ſalts con- 
r. I. N XXK; | 


CLAMOR, or CLAMEUR de Haro, a popular term in the French | 


without the publication of banns, the conſent of parents, or the 


Late authors, and eſpecially Dr. Cockburn, have inſiſted on the | 


CL A 
tained in the urine prickin 


| gand irritating the nervous fibrillz of 
the urethra, thus diveſted of its natural membrane. See Burn- 
ING. 


CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond kin 
duke of Clarence, 


arms. 


Lionel, third fon of Edward III. having b his wife 

of Clare in the county of Thomond, _ 8 338 

of Clarence; which dukedom afterwards eſcheating to Ed- 

ww gh f he made this herald, who properly belonged to the 

uke, a king at arms; naming him clarencieux in F 

clarencius in 3 See HE N eee brm 

His office is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of the funerals of all the 

lower nobility; as baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen on 

the ſouth-ſide of Trent: whence he is alſo called ſurrey, or ſouih- 

roy, in contradiſtinction to norroy. See Norroy, a 
CLARET,* or CLALTRERT, pale red, a name which the French 

give to ſuch of their red wines as are not of a deep, or high co- 

lour, See WINE. 

* The word is a diminutive of c/air, clear, bright, tranſparent. 

CLARET, CLARETUM, in the antient pharmacy, was a kind of 

wine ſweetened with ſugar, and impregnated with aromatics ; 
ſometimes alſo called hippacras, or vinum hippecraticum; becauſe 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt preſcribed by Hippocrates. See Hip 
POCRAS. | 
It has its name claret, from its being clarified by percolation 
through a flannel bag, called manica hippocratis, See Hippock a- 
TES's Steve. 
CLARICORD, or Manicord, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a 
ſpinett. See SFINETT, | 


It has 49 or 50 keys, and 70 ſtrings, which bear on five bridges; 


d king at arms; thus called from the 
to whom he firſt belonged. See KING at 


tion. Some of the ſtrings are in uniſon; their number being 
greater than that of the ſtops. 

There are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, armed with 
little braſs hooks, which ſtop and raiſe the chords in lieu of the 
feather uſed in virginals and ſpinetts. But what diſtinguiſhes it 
moſt, is, that the ſtrings are covered with pieces of cloth, which 
render the ſound the ſweeter; and deaden it fo, as that it cannot 
be heard to any conſiderable diſtance. 

Hence ſome call it the dumb ſpinett; whence it comes to be par- 
ticularly in uſe among the nuns, who learn to play, and are un- 
willing to diſturb the ſilence of the dormitory. 

The claricord is more antient than either the ſpinett or harpſi- 


ſtrings. See HARPSICORD. 

CLARIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the act of clearing, or fining 
of liquors from their grofſer parts. See PURITIcATIOx, and 

REFININ G. . 

Clarification is performed by ebullition, deſpumation, and cola- 
ture, or filtration. See DES PHUMATION, EBULLITION, c. 
The term is chiefly applied to juices, decoctions and ſyrups, which 
are clarified by filtration, or by paſſing them through a ſtrainer, 
after having beat them up into a froth with the whites of eggs; 
the viſcous parts of the eggs entangling the thick groſs particles 
of the liquor, retain them in the ſtrainer. See FiLTRATION. 
Sometimes the mixture is boiled; by which means, the eggs en- 
tangle the groſſer parts, and carry them up to the top in a tough 
ſcum ; which iseither taken off with a ſpoon, or ſeparated by a 
flannel bag, as before, called Hippocrates's ſleeve. See HiPPOCRA- 

TES's Sleeve. - 
Another method is, by letting the liquor ſtand in a convenient 
veſſel, till the groſſer particles ſettle. See RESIDENCE, c. 
In diſtilled waters, &c. which have a milky hue, or are turbid, 
it is generally effected with fine ſugar, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of allum; which will bear down the oily parts, and leave 
the reſt clear. See DREPURATTON. ; 
Many liquors are clarified by pafling them through a thick brown 
paper; among others, hippocras, hydromel, &c. See HyDRo- 
MEL, &c.—The antients clarified their wines by pouring them 
from off the lees, into another barrel, through a tin trainer. 
Fine and delicate wines are uſually clarified with ichthyocolla, 
or fiſh-glue : the thicker wines with omelette, or whites of eggs 
diluted in water. . Sometimes with pouring them through a heap 
of little chips. See Wine. 
It is an error to ſuppoſe that either fiſh-glue, or omelette, can be 
prejudicial to the health; ſince both the one and the other fall 
down with the lees, without producing any ill effect. That 
which makes wines unwholſome, is not the. clarifying by theſe 
innocent means, but the mixtures and ſophiſtications of the vint- 
ners, to make them brisk, and bring them to life again after the 
fret; which is done with aqua vitz, ſpices, pigeons dung, &c. 
Sugar is clarified with the whites of eggs and ſugar beat together, 
See SUGAR. | 
For malt liquors, particularly beer, there are various methods 
of clearing; the belt is by caſting into it fixed nitre: ſome add the 
quinteſſence of malt and wine; whites of eggs made into balls 
with a little lower and iſing-glaſs: oil and quinteſſence of barley 
have the ſame eſſect. It is exceedingly cleared and ſtrengthened, 
by adding to it, during the time of its fermentation, ſome ardent 
ſpirit, See MALT Liquor, BEER, &c. | 


2 Aa. . CLARE 


the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the reſt diminiſhing in propor- 


cord; as is obſerved by Scaliger, who, however, only gives it 35 
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1 e war abroad one half of e Ses wove . * e See SAND & vides bluiſh tobacco- OE 
| 8 ; and th the youn of ecology aug E the n 
| CLAUDENDA Gor * e other of 8 fore. wh LL LI rel. a ro owt ttles made with ſtakes, ! pendi 
N "ciao los the OR ly OY ſaid at _— in building 12 1 — "O06 T N 5 
| VICUL ineres. 8 e article C at inſide v , Is ſometi ING. | LES. eren 
| e ** By e article a A. 8 * ns, 06g houſe, 4 — OE the workmen for het 
| atomy Ot the n anat ERES. NG 0 See A OUS q X hus 
Tronra (Ofteel. neck, a omy, t CLEC of Liqu the artic] x, Vee. 
| Hie ee a, nec, amd wp of ch beater a EGU of Ceres, Seren Co The 
N a all ICC open : eral : - 
dale bent areach end, uf hat d RS] f g ame figure; +. ay, cps eerie | 
| ch end 1185 the thi > anoth te; 4: rough with ; 
7 and that di ickneſs of the field a aer croſs of the gr. when a crol: another in- ref 
8 ; ; e ols ” ery 
ffer ent ways, Fa finger, * The ee through eee colour with 4 PE: if C [- not b 
mewhat| ends of the © French, ſu 2 rtures ther * It mi 
bow!: of . 8 formed of cl, bey th piece 
1en ey; tle | 
t keys. car ſome reſemblance to the Gt 
8 b 
But we p 


| OY nd ſome other writers, will have this piercing 
But Ce ones of the croſs Clecht, and call it by the 
to be on 7 voided. The thing that denominates it Cleche, is 
name 1 "s from the centre towards the extremities, which are 
its 1 end in an angle in the middle; as in the figure 
very ; ald. fig. 37. 
repreſented Tale Honea, a Lind of divination in uſe a- 
CLEDOT® nien See DIvINAT ION. : 3 
mong d is formed from the Greek xanÞor, which ſignifies two 
vg umor, a report, and avis, a bird: In the firſt ſenſe, 
things, I 


Cl:dmiſm ſhould denote 2 kind of divination drawn from, words | 
( 


d.—Cicero obſerves, that the Pythagoreans 

—_— not only of the words of the Gods, but of 
thoſ , of men; and accordingly believed the pronouncing of cer- 
tho "words, b. gr. incendium, at a meal, very unhapppy.— Thus, 
ar of priſon, they uſed the word domicilium; and to avoid 
hs ſaid eumentdes. PA ; HE See 
In the ſecond ſenſe, CL EDoNISII ſhou eem a ivination 
from birds the ſame with orinthomantia, See ORINTHo- 
MANCY-. ; 5 ; 

IFF, in muſic, a mark at the beginning of the lines 
CEA; Aich ſhews the tone, or key in which the piece is to 
begin. Or, it is a letter marked on any line, which explains 
and gives the name to all the reſt. See Kev. | 
Anciently, every line had a letter marked for a Clef: now a 
letter on one line ſuffices ; ſince by this all the reſt are known; 
reckoning up and Gown in the order of the letters. 
It is called the Clef, g. d. key, becauſe hereby we know the names 
of all the other lines and ſpaces; and conſequently the quantity 
of every degree, Or interval. See NoTE. 
But becauſe every note in the octave is called a hey, though in a- 
nother ſenſe, this letter marked, is called in a particular manner 


the ſigned Clef ; becauſe being written on any line, it not only | 


ſiens and marks that one, but explains all the reſt. 
By Clef, therefore, for diſtinction- ſake, we mean that letter 
fioned on a line, which explains the reſt ; and by key the princi- 
pal note of a ſong, in which the melody cloſes. See Kev. 
There are three of theſe ne 4 e, þ g. The - of the 
hizheſt part in a ſong, called treble, or alt, is g ſet on the ſecond 
line counting upwards, The clef of the baſs, or the loweſt part, 
i; / on the fourth line upwards: for all the other mean parts, the 
Clef is c, ſometimes on one, ſometimes on another line, Indeed, 
ſome that are really mean parts, are ſometimes ſet with the g 
Clef. See Bass, &c. | 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the ordinary ſignature of 
Ci bear little reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters themſelves. Kepler 
takes a world of pains, to ſhew that the common ſignatures are 
only corruptions of the letters they repreſent. See their figure 
among the other CHARACTERS of muſick. ; 
The CA are always taken fifths to one another: that is, the 
Clef f is loweſt, c a fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. f 
When the place of the Clef is changed, which is not frequent in 
the mean Clef, it is with deſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend 
as many notes of the ſong as poſſible, and fo to have the fewer 
notes above or below it. If then there be many lines above the 
Clf, and few below it, this purpoſe is anſwered by placing the 
Clf in the firſt or ſecond line: if there be many notes below the 
Clef, it is placed lower in the ſyſtem. In effect, according to 
the relation of the other notes to the clef note, the particular ſy- 
ſtem is taken differently in the ſcale, the ci line making one in 
all the variety. See SCALE. : 
But ſtill, in whatever line of the particular ſyſtem any Clef is 
found, it muſt be underſtood to belong to the ſame of the general 
ſyſtem, and to be the ſame individual note or ſound in the ſcale. 
By this conſtant relation of Clefs, we learn how to compare the 
ſereral particular ſyſtems of the ſeveral parts; andknow how they 
communicate in the ſcale, i. e. which lines are uniſon, and 
Which not: for it is not to be ſuppoſed that each part has certain 
bounds, within which another muſt never come. Some notes 
of the treble, v. gr. may be lower than ſome of the mean parts, 
or even of the baſs. To put together therefore in one ſyſtem all 
the parts of a compoſition written ſeparately, the notes of each 
part muſt be placed at the ſame diſtances above and below the 
Proper Clef, as they ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem; and becauſe all 
the notes that are conſonant, (or heard together) muſt ſtand per- 
pendicularly over each other, that the notes belonging to each 
part may be diſtinctly known, they may be made with ſuch dif- 
crences as thall not confound or alter their ſignifications with re- 
ſpect to time, but only ſhew that they belong to this or that part. 
Thus ſhall we ſee how the parts change and paſs through one a- 
nother; and which, in every note, is higheſt, loweſt, or uniſon. 
he uſe of particular ſigned Clef then, is an improvement with 
reſpect to the parts of any compoſition ; for unleſs ſome one key 
in the particular ſyſtems were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and 
referred invariably to one place in the ſcale, the relations could 
not be diſtinctly marked. 
It muſt here be obſerved, that for the performance of any ſingle 
piece, the Clef only ſerves for explaining the intervals in the lines 
and ſpaces : ſo that we need not regard what part of any greater 
yſem it is; but the firſt note may be taken as high or as low as 
we pleaſe, For as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not to limit the 


| the other parts by the relations of their Clefs. 


CLE 
abſolute de 


degree of tone; ſo the proper uſe of the „nel Clef, i 
not to limit the pitch at which the firſt note of T is 4 — 


taken; but to determine the tune of the reſt, with relation to the 
firſt: and conſidering all the parts together, to determine the re- 
lations of their ſeveral notes by the relations of their Clefs in the 
ſcale : thus, their pitch of tune being determined in a certain 
note of one part ; the other notes of that part are determined by 
the conſtant relations of the letters of the icale, and the notes of 


In effect, for performing any ſingle part, the cl 


0 . F note may be 
taken in any octave, i. e. at any note of the ſam. name, provi- 


ded we do not go too high or too low for finding the reſt of the 
notes of a ſong. But in a concert of ſeveral parts, all the CI, 
mult be taken, not only in the relations, but allo in 
of the ſyſtem abovementioned ; 
hended in it. 


The difference of Clefs in particular ſyſtems, makes the practice 
of muſick much more difficult and perplexed than it wou'd 
otherwiſe be, both with reſpect to inſtruments, and to the voice. 
'F his occaſioned Mr. Salmon to propoſe a method of reducing all 
muſick to one Clef; whereby the fame writing of any piece of 
mulick ſhould equally ſerve to direct the voice, and all inſtru- 
ments; which he calls an univerſal character. 

The natural and artificial note expreſſed by the ſame letter, as c 


and c * 3 are both ſet on the ſame line or ſpace. When there 
is no character of flat or ſharp at the beginning with the Clef; 


the places 
that every part may be compre- 


all the notes are natural: and if in any particular place the arti- 


ficial note be required, it is ſignified by the ſign of a flat or ſharp 
ſet on the line a ſpace before that note. 


If a ſharp or flat be ſet at the beginning in any line or ſpace with 


the Ci, all the notes on that line or ſpace are artificial ones; ;. 4. 
are to be taken a ſemitone higher or lower than they would be 
without ſuch ſign. The fame affects all their octaves above B 
and below, though they be not marked fo. In the courſe 

of the ſong, if the natural note be ſometimes required, it is . 
ſignified by 

The marking of the ſyſtem thus by flats and ſharps, Mr. Mal- 
colm calls the fjgnatuture of the Clefs. See Norte, Tux, 
TRANSPOSITION, FLAT, SHARP, Oc. 


CLEFT, grafting in. See the article ENGrAarTinG. 
CLEMENTINE,* a term in uſe among the Auguſtins, who ap- 


ply it to a perſon, who after having been nine years a ſuperior, 
ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private monk, under the com- 
mand of a ſuperior, See SUPERIOR, 
* 'The word has its riſe hence, that Pope Clement, by a bull, pro- 
hibited any ſuperior among the Auguſtins from continuing above 
nine years in his office. See AucusT1Ns. 


CLEMENTINES, in the canon law, are the conſtitutions of pope 


Clement V. and the canons of the council of Vienne. 
NON. 


See Ca- 


CLENCH-NAILS. See the article NAILs. 
CLEPSYDRA,* a kind of water- clock, or an hour: glaſs ſerving 


to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water, Sce 
CLock, Cc. 

* The word comes from xx, condo, and U dp, agua, water, 
There have likewiſe been Claphdræ made with mercury. 
The Egyptians, by this machine, meaſured the courſe of the ſun. 
Tycho Brahe, in our days, made uſe of it to meaſure the mo- 
tion of the ſtars, &c. and Dudley uſed the ſame contrivance in 
making all his maritime obſervations. 
The uſe of Clephdræ is very ancient: they were invented in 
Egypt under the Ptolemys ; as were alſo ſun-Jials. Their uſe 
was chiefly in the winter; ſun-dials ſerved in the ſummer. They 


had two great defects; the one, that the water run out with a 


greater or leſs facility, as the air was more or leſs denſe: the 


other, that the water run out more readily at the beginning, 
than towards the concluſion. 


M. Amontons has invented a Clephdra free from both theſe in- 
conveniences, and which has the three grand advantages, of ſer- 
ving the ordinary purpoſe of clocks; of ſerving in navigation 


for the diſcovery of the longitude ; and of meaſuring the motion 
of the arteries. 


Conſtruction of a CLEPSVDRA. To divide any cylindric veſſel into 


parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time ; the time wherein 
the whole, and that wherein any part is to be evacuated, being 
iven. 
23 v. gr. a cylindric veſſel, whoſe charge of water flows 
out in twelve hours, were required to be divided into parts to be 
evacuated each hour. 1, As the part of time 1 is to the whole 
time 12, fo is the ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 
2. Divide the altitude of the veſſel into 144 equal parts: here, 
the laſt will fall to the laſt hour; the three next above to the laſt 


part but one; the five next to the tenth hour, &c. Laſtly, the 


2.3 laſt to the firſt hour, : 
For, ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural numbers 
I 2 3 4 5, Cc. and the altitudes, if the numeration be in a re- 


trograde order from the twelfth hour, increaſe in the ſeries of the 


unequal numbers 1 3 5 7 9, &c. the altitudes computed from the 
twelfth hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 1 4 9 16 25, &c. 
Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 144, comprehends all 
the parts of the altitude of the veſſel to be evacuated. But a third 


propor- 


* 


CLE Oe, „ 


proportional to 1 and 12 is the ſquare of 12 and conſequently | gainſt him.— This was formerly admitted, even in caſes of 
it is the number of equal parts into which the altitude is to be di- der.—But the ancient courſe of the law is now much Ts 6 divine 
vided, to be diſtributed according to the ſeries of the unequal | this head. — By the ſtatute 18 Eliz. cap. 7. clerks are mW to wait 
numbers, through the equal intervals of hours. committed to their ordinaries to be purged; but ever we Cin 
Since, in lieu of parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal whom the benefit of Clergy is granted, though not in 5 ade an offi 
thereto may be ſubſtituted; the altitude of a veſſel emptied in a] put to read at the bar, after he is found guilty, and co "TS, u ments: 
given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another veſſel to] of ſuch felony; and ſo, burnt in the hand, and et wn ed upo 
be emptied in a given time may be found ; viz. by making the the firſt time, if the ordinary's commithoner, or deput N for CLERK 9 
altitudes as the ſquares of the times. ing by, do fay, legit ut clericus ; otherwiſe he ſuffers death 7 or dep 
Hence we ſee the method of conſtructing the Clephhdræ uſed by MANSLAUGHTER. * keeper, 
the ancients. CLERICAL Crown. See the article CRowx. either 
CIE SVD RA is alſo uſed for an hour-glaſs of ſand. See Hou R- CLERICAL Title, See the article TITLE. as wel 
lass. | CLERICI mon eligantur in officio. See QUoD Clerici, grants 
CLERGY, Cr ERUs, Kay, the aſſembly or body of clerks, | Non-re/identia pro CLERICIS Regis. See Non RESIDENT writs 0 
or eccleſiaſtickxs. See CLERK. CLERICO admittends, a writ directed to the biſhop, for the burgeſl 
In the Romiſh church there are two kinds of Clergy : the one mitting a clerk to a benefice upon a ne admittas tried - the ma 
1 regular, comprehending all the religious of both ſexes: the other] found for the party who procured the writ. See the ry of Fans 
I; ſecular, comprehending all the eccleſiaſticks that do not make the | ADMITTENDO, T CLERK 9 
' monaſtic vows. See REGULAR, &c. CLERICO capto per flatutum mercatorum, is a Writ for the deliy en 
| Among the reformed, there are none but ſecular Clergy. See Ec- of a clerk out of priſon, who is impriſoned upon the — f CLERK 9 
CLESIAST IC.—The Roman Clergy forms a monarchical ſtate ſtatute- merchant. See CLERGY. g Comm 
under the pope, who is the head thereof. See PoE, HIERAR- CLERICO convidto commiſſo gaolæ in defettu erdinarii deliberandy, i court, 
uv, Sc. writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary, that was * CLERK 7 
| I'he Clergy was anciently divided into three orders, viz. prieſts, | 1y convicted of felony ; by reaſon his ordinary did not challen and cer 
| deacons, and inferior clerks ; and each order had its chief: the him according to the privilege of clerks. 4 cauſe o 
1Þ archprieit was the head of the firſt order, the archdeacon of CLERICo intra ſacros ordines conſtituto non eligends in officium, is 1 ſitor, 1: 
þ the ſecond, and the dean of the third. See PRIEST, DEAcon, | Writ directed to the bailiffs, &c. that have thruſt a bailiwick or CLERK 9 
| ARCHDEACON, DEAN, ARCHPRIEST, Cc. beadleſhip upon one in holy orders; charging them to releaſ hes the 
iÞ Under the name of Clergy, were alſo formerly compriſed all the | him. | if the c 
1 officers of juſtice; as being ſuppoſed to be men of letters. See CLERK,* CI ERIcus, a word formerly uſed to ſignify a learned CLERK 9 
| 8 88 man, or man of letters. _ 
| 1ugh the Clergy formerly claimed an exemption from all ſe- * : Judgme! 
| cular juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris tells us, Willizm the conqueror 3 Again fo —_ * : bed Broder but. but of the c 
ſubjected the biſhops and abbeys who held per Baroniam, and portion of Clerks or eccleſiaſties is to ſerve a 
who, till then, had been exempt from all ſecular ſervice; and clerus was at firſt uſed to ſignify thoſe, who had a barticular l. _—_ 
ordered they ſhould be no longer free from mortuary ſervices. tachment to the ſervice of God. The origin of the expreſſion is into rol 
Joo this purpoſe he preſcribed arbitrarily what number of ſoldiers derived from the old Teſtament, where the tribe of Levi is called to ever 
every abbey and bithoprick ſhould provide, to ſerve him and his the /ot, heritage, xanpG+ 3 and God is reciprocally called their Essolx 
ſucceſſors in war, and laid up theſe regiſters of eccleſiaſtical ſer- 8 . es by reaſon that tribe was conſecrated to the ſerrice of CLERK « 
vitude in hi. rredhoe - Sos Trabes! od, and lived on the offerings made to God, without any other term, ri 
; y. See IMMUNITY, SERVICE, Oc. ſettled proviſion as the reſt had. See CILERG 
But, in effect, the Clergy were not exempt from all ſecular ſer- F : A1 boy cer's off 
i vice till then; as being bound by the laws of king Edgar to obey Thus, Paſquier obſerves, the officers of the counts, (comes) ener 
the ſecular magiſtrate in three things, viz. upon an expedition to] were anciently created under the title of Clerks of Accompts ; and 9 ged. de 
the wars, and in contributing to the building, and repairing of ſecretaries of ſtate were called Clerks of the Secret. So, Clericus ere 
; bridges, Sc. See 'TRINODA Neceſſitas. domini regis, in the time of Edward I. was engliſhed, the . CLERK of 
Ihe Privileges of the Engliſh CLERGY, by the ancient ſtatutes, are] ſecretary, or Clerk of his council, See SECRETARY, © © whole b 
very conſiderable: their goods are to pay no toll in fairs or mar- | The term was applied indifferently to all who made any profeſſion e 
kets; they are exempt from all offices, but their own ; from the of learning ; or who knew how to manage the pen: though, — — 
king's carriages, poſt, &c. from appearing at ſheriffs tourns or | originally, it was appropriated to eccleſiaſticks. — 
fran k-pledges ; and are not to be fined or amerced, according to As the nobility and gentry were uſually brought up to th 5 term tit 
their ſpiritual, but their temporal means. of arms; there was none but the clergy left to cultivate the ſci- RY 
i A Clergyman acknowledging a ſtatute, his body is not to be im- | ences: hence, as it was the clergy alone who made any profel- n 
ö priſoned : if he be convict of a crime, for which the benefit of | fon of letters, a very learned man came to be called a great corpus, : 
| Clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be burnt in the hand: and he ſhall | Clerk, and a ſtupid ignorant man, a bad Clerk. 5 4 
| have the benefit of the Clergy in infinitum, which no layman Ronſard, in his old language, uſes the word femininely, clerg!ſſs Ciens C 
| can have but once, for a learned woman. Mais trop plus eff d craindre une femme ap 
| The Clergy by common law, are not to be burdened in the gene | * Clergeſſe.” ie 
| ral charges with the laity ; nor to be troubled or incumbered, CLERK (in the general) is uſed for all thoſe of the eccleſiaſtical ſengers 
| unleſs expreſly named, and charged by the ſtatute ; for general ſtate, or who are in holy orders, of any degree, or kind ; from fi 0 of 
| wordsdo not affect them. Thus, if a hundred be ſued for a rob- | the deacon, to the prelate. See ORDeRs, DEACON, BIsHo?, wn | 
j bery, the miniſter ſhall not contribute ; though the words are, Tc | | Sex 
| gentes demorantes : neither are they aſſeſſed to the highway, to] Yet, in its utmoſt latitude, the word Clerk alſo includes char. and redre 
| oo. watch, c. 1 tors, acolythi, exorciſtæ, and gſtiarii. See CHAN TOR, AcoLY- ING-Lpu 
| 1e Revenues of the CLERGY, were anciently more conſiderable] THI, ExoRcisT, Cc. Crkkx of | 
| than at preſent : Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them the tythe off The canons excommunicate all thoſe who lay hands on a Clerk. tory in y 
8. all goods, and the tenth of all the lands in England; free from] See ORDERs, EccLEsiAsTIC, PRIEST, Se. A council held See Wa; 
| all ſecular ſervices, taxes, &c, See TITHE, REVENUEs, c. in Africa prohibited the appointing any Clerk to be a tutor, guar- Clerk of; 
The charter whereby this was given them, was confirmed by ſe- dian, or curator, by teſtament. The council of Elvira enjoins pleas; to 
veral of his ſucceſſors, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, and continence on all n biſhops, prieſts, or deacons, on pain of cuſtcs br 
| William the conqueror ; which laſt, finding the biſhopricks ſo| being ſtripped of their clericature. See CELIBATE. is enterec 
| rich, erected them all into baronies; each barony containing | Acephalbus CLERK, in the ſixth century, was a name given to thoſe fines of t. 
thirteen knights fees, at leaſt,—But ſince the reformation the] Clerks who ſeparated from the biſhop, and choſe not to live an Queen 
ll biſhopricks are much impaired. See BisHoP, BARONY, Cc. longer in community with him; in contradiſtinction to LERK of | 
ll The revenues of the inferior Clergy, in the general, are ſmall ; | Canonic CLERKs, who continued to live with the biſhop, accord- ty is to t 
ll a third part of the beſt benefices being anciently, by the pope's ing to the canons. See Canon. ſtandards 
if 8 appropriated to monaſteries; upon the diſſolution whereof | CLERK, is allo a title given to ſeveral officers in the royal palace, ought to | 
[| ey became lay-fces. See APPROPRIATION, IMPROPRIATI-| the courts of juſtice, revenue, army, navy, 6c, The princi- LERK A. 
[| os 13 Fee, &c. pal of theſe are as follow. | attends th 
it * an addition was made 29 Annz ; the whole revenues of | CLERK of the Acts, is an officer of the navy, who receives and en de Mar 
li rit-iruits and tenths being then granted, to raiſe a fund for the | ters the commiſſions and warrants of the lord admiral ; and le- Clerk of 
| ton of the maintenance of the poor Clergy : purſuant to giſters the acts and ordinances of the commiſſioners of the na). lquand; 
. Þ , y corporation was formed, by the name ot the governors See Navy, ADMIRAL, Sc. e ls obli 
| | 1 2 _ of Queen Anne, for the augmentation of the | CLERK 2 Aſſize, is he that writeth all things judiciouſly done l) nventory 
| | | . 8 1 == Clergy ; to whom the ſaid revenues were the juſtice of aflize, in their circuits, See ASSIZE. OY 810g, app; 
11 y x * rutt, Sc. See FiksT-FRUITS. [CLERK of the Check, is an officer in the court, ſo called, beca "W the name; 
| f. ere 5 8 See ARTICLES, he hath the check and controulment of the yeomen of the Se 0M; à liſt 
| 83 25 har, 2 BY, See the article PRoCToORs. | and all other ordinary yeomen, or uſhers, belonging 33 Purchaſes, 
| 8 4, 0 75 an ancient libert of the church, confirmed king, queen, or prince; giving leave, or allowing their 3 the conſu 
il wt oft 5 acts O parliament con iſting in this, that when a] or defects in attendance; or diminiſhing their wages " ung to th 
| 3 one in orders, is arraigned of felony before a ſecular | fame. See CHECK. $: 1 ations of 
ll} f Fg by 2 pray his Clergy, 7. e. he may pray to be deliver- | CLERK & the Chet, is a divine, otherwiſe called confe, Sing y iſter in 
i} inary, to purge himſelf of the crime objected a-] maje/fy ; whoſe office is to attend at the king's right hand ri 0 I, No 
| + | 


e 


n 


divine ſervice, to reſolve all doubts concerning ſpiritual matters, 
to wait on the king in his private oratory, Cc. p 
Cuerk of the Crawn,. or Crown-Office, in the King's-bench court, 
* officer whoſe buſineſs is-to read, frame, and record all indict- 
1 againſt traytors, felons, and other offenders there arraign- 
. upon any publick crime. : | | 
CLERK of the Crown, in chancery, is an officer, who by himſelf, 
or deputy, is continually to attend the lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper, for ſpecial. matters of ſtate, by commiſſion, or the like, 
either immediately from his majeſty, or by order of his council ; 
© well ordinary as extraordinary.All general pardons upon 
pot of them at-the king's coronation, or in parliament ; the 
vrits of parliament, with the names of the knights, Citizens, and 
burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his office: beſides which, he has 
the making of ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution upon bonds 
of ſtatute {taple forfeited. | 14 - 
CuenK of the Deliveries, is an officer in the Tower, who takes in- 
Jentures for all ſtores iſſued thence, See Tow. 

CLERK of the Enrollments of Fines and Recoveries, in the court of 
Common-pleas, is an officer under the three elder judges of that 
court, and removable at their pleaſure, See Inz0LLMENT. 
CIERk of the Errors, in the court of common-pleas, tranſcribes 
and certifies into the king's-bench the tenor of the records of the 
cauſe or action, upon which the writ of error, made by. the cur- 
ſitor, is brought there to be determined. See ERRORS. | 
Clerk of the Errors, in the king's-bench, tranſcribes and certi- 
es the records of ſuch cauſes in that cvurt into the exchequer ; 
if the cauſe, or action, is by bill. See KinG's-Bench. 


certified thither out of the king's-bench; and prepares them for 
judgment in the court of exchequer, to be given by the juſtices 
of the common-pleas, and barons, there. See ExcHEQUER. 
CLERK of the Eſeins, in the court of common-pleas, keeps the eſ- 
ſoin-roll, or enters efſoins. He alſo provides parchment, cuts it 
into rolls, marks the number on them; delivers out all the rolls 
to every officer, and receives them again when written. See 
Essolx. | | X 
CI ERK of the Eſtreats, belongs to the exchequer; and, every 
term, receives the eſtreats out of the lord treaſurer's remembran- 
cer's office, and writeth them out to be levied for the king. He 
alſo maketh ſchedules of ſuch ſums eſtreated as are to be diſchar- 
ged. See ESTREAT. | as 
CLEnEs of the Green Cloth, See GREEN-CLoTH. | 
Cen of the Hamper, or «Hanaper, is an officer in chancery, 
whoſe buſineſs is to receive all money due to the king for the 
ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs: as alſo fees 
due to the officers for enrolling and examining the ſame. He is 


term time; and at all times of ſealing, See HanaPper. 


CLERK of the Furies, or curata writs, 1s an officer belonging to the 
court of common-pleas, who makes out the writs called habeas 


or at the aſſizes, after the pannel is returned upon the venire 
facias, See JURY. x | | 


CLERK Comptroller of the King's Houſe, an officer of the court, who 


x has place and ſeat in the compting-houſe; with authority to al- 

low or difallow the charges and demands of purſuivants, and meſ- 
al ſengers of the green-cloth, purveyors, &c, He has alſo the over- 
K light of all defaults and miſcarriages of inferior officers ; and ſits 
» 


ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller, and cofferer, for the correcting 
and ie things out of order. See HousHoOLD, and ComPT- 
ING-Houſe, | Fe K 
SIT of the king's great Wardrobe, keeps an account, or inven- 
tory in writing, of all things belonging to the king's wardrobe, 
WarDRoBE. 


pleas; to whom every fine is brought, after it has been with the 
cuſtos brevium; and by whom the effect of the writ of covenant 
a BV entered into a paper- book; and according to that note, all the 
10 5 of that term are alſo recorded in the rolls of the court. See 
any Ween Cad. Pot 
Cren K of the Market, is an officer of the king's houſe, whoſe du- 
s to take charge of the king's meaſures, and to keep the 
ſtandards of them, - that is, examples of all the meaſures that 


55 | out to be uſed through the land. See STANDARD. 
* ede Marſhal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer who 
ho 2 the marſhal in his court, and records all his proceedings. 
1 un of a Shy, ficer appointed to take care that noth 
| a Ship, is an officer appoi to care that nothing | 
jay: ie lquandered, or ſpent — Sea SHIP, VESSEL, c. a g 
D = 1s obliged to keep a regiſter, or journal, containing an exact | 
* ."entory of every thing in the loading of the veſſel; as the rig- 
uſe Sang, apparel, arms, proviſion, munition, merchandiſes: as alſo 
£4 4 * of the paſſengers, if there be any ; the freight agreed 
05 — Sa of the crew, their age, quality, wages; the bargains, | 
ener, pres, ales, or 3 the ſhip makes from its departure; 
r the bi "nlumption of proviſion; and in ſhort, every thing rela- 
4 the exponce of 3 He alſo regiſters the conſul- 
1 hi weile of the captains, pilots, &c.He'alſo does the office of a 
Jurins You, No 2 proceſſes; and of a notary, to make and 


diy ine 


CERN of the Errors, in the exchequer, tranſcribes the records | 


— —— —p⅛— 


keep the wills of thoſe who die in the vo 
of their effects, &c. The clerk is not allowed to quit the veſſel 


during the voyage, on forfeiture of all his wages, &c,—[In ſmall 


veſſels, the maſter or pilot does the office of cler, See Ma- 
STER, 


CLERK of the Nichils, or Nihils, is an officer in the ex- | 


age ; takes inventories 


who makes a Roll of all ſuch ſums as are nichiled b che Meriff 
upon their eſtreats of green wax; and delivers the ſame into the 


lord treaſurer's remembrancer's office, 
upon them for the king. See NIHII. 
CLERK of the Ordnance, is an officer in the Tower, 
all orders relating to the king's ordnance. See GR DNA NCE. 
CLERK of the Outlawries, is an officer belonging to the court of 
common: pleas; being a deputy to the king's attorney-general 
for making out the writs 'of capias utlagatum, after outlawry ; 
and the king's attorney's name is to every one of thoſe writs, See 
- OuTLAawsy. | | 


CLERK of the Paper-Office, is an officer of the king's-bench. See 
PAPER-Office. ; 


CLERK of the Parcels, an officer of the exchequer. See PARCEL- 

Makers, | | 

CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things done 
in parliament ; and engroſſes them fairly into parchment rolls, 

for their better keeping to poſterity,—Of theſe there are two : 

one of the higher, or houſe of lords; and the other of the lower, 

or houſe of commons. | 


CLERK of the Patents, or letters patent under the great ſeal, See 
PATENT, 

CLERK of the Peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeſſion of the 
peace, whoſe duty is at the ſeſſion to read the indictments, to en- 
roll the acts, and draw the proceſſes; to enroll proclamations of 


to have execution done 


who regiſters 


obliged to attend on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, daily in 


corpus, and diſtringas, for the appearance of juries, either in court, 


in the compting-houſe with the ſuperior officers, viz. the lord | 


LERK of the King's Silver, is an officer belonging to the common | 


rates for ſervants wages; to enroll the diſcharge of apprentices ; 
| to keep the counterpart of the indenture of armour, &c. Alſo 
to certify in the king's-bench tranſcripts of indictments, out- 
lawries, attainders, and convictions, had before the juſtices of the 
peace within the time limited by ſtatute, See PEACE, SEssloxs, 

&c. | 

CLERK of the Pells, belongs to the exchequer : his buſineſs is, to 
enter the teller's bills into a parchment roll, called pellis recepto- 
rum; and alſo to make another roll of payment, called pellis exi- 

tuum, wherein he ſets down by what warrant the money was 
paid. 22 & 23 Car. 2. 

CLERK of the Petty Bag, is an officer in chancery, whereof there 
are three; the maſter of the rolls being their chief. Their of- 
fice is to record the return of all inquiſitions out of every county, 
all liveries granted in the court of wards, all oſter les maines; to 


make all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, and aulna- 


gers; conge d'elires for the creations of biſhops; ſummons of 

the nobility, clergy, and burgeſſes to parliament ; commiſſions 

directed to knights and others, of every ſhire, for raiſing of ſub- 
ſidies; writs for nomination of collectors for the fifteenths ; and 
all traverſes upon any office, bill, or otherwiſe; and to receive 

the money due to the king for the fame. . 

CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the exchequer ; who having all ac- 
compts and debts due to the king delivered and drawn out of the 
remembrancer's office, chargeth them down into the great roll : 
he alſo writes ſummons's to the ſheriff, to levy the ſaid debts upon 
the goods and chattels of the ſaid debtors; and if there be no 
goods, he draws them down to the lord treaſurer's remembran- 
cer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands. See PiPE. 

CLERK of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequer, in whoſe office 
the officers of the court, upon ſpecial privileges belonging to them, 
ought to ſue, and be ſued upon any action. See EXCHEQUER, 

CLERKs of the Privy Seal, are four officers, who attend the lord 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, or, if there be none ſuch, the principal 
ſecretary; and write, or make out all things ſent by warrant 
from the ſignet to the privy-ſeal, and to be paſſed to the great 


ſeal: as alſo to make out privy-ſeals upon any ſpecial occaſion of 


the king's affairs; as for loan of money, or the like. 
CLERK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the commiſſioners 


of the ſewers, who writes down all things they do by virtue of 


their commiſſion, and the authority given them by 13 El. c. . 


CLERK. of the Signet, is an officer continually attending on the 


king's principal ſecretary ; who has cuſtody of the privy-ſignet, 
as wall for ſcaling the king's private letters, as for ſuch grants as 
paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned. Of theſe there are four, 


who attend in their turn, and have their diet at the fecretary's ta- 


ble. See SN ET. 

CIERER of the Superſedeas, is an officer of the court of common- 

pleas, who makes out writs of /uper/edeas (upon the defendants 
appearing to the exigent on an outlawry) whereby the ſheriff is 
forbid to return the exigent. _ 3 

CLERK of the Treaſury, an officer of the common-pleas, who has 

charge of the records of the niſi prius, the fees due for all ſearches, 
and the certifying of all records into the king's-bench, when a 


writ of error is brought. —He alſo makes out all writs of ſuperſe- 


— 


while the writ of error hangeth; and all exemplifications of re- 
"cords, being in the treaſury. _ Sr 1 
CLERK of the Warrants, is an offer wren 1 to = 
| - ho enters all warrants of attorney 
9 . — 
| f ot 


deas de non moleftanda, which are granted for the defendants 


CLERUS. See CLERK. 


laintiff and defendant ; and enrolls all deeds of indentures of 
Cad and ale, which are acknowledged in the court, or before 
any judges out of the court. And it is his office to eſtreat into 


the exchequer all iſſues, fines, and amerciaments, which grow 
due to the king in that court, for which he hasa ſtanding fee or 


allewance. 

Mien of CLERKs. See the article M1sPR1S1ON, 

Riding CLERK, See the article RiDIN G. 

Six CLERK3. See the article Six. 

CLEROMANCY,* a kind of divination performed by the throw- 
ing of dice, or little bones; and obſerving the points, or marks 
turned up. See DiviNATION. 

The word comes from the Greek xx O, /ot, and Rare, di- 
vination. 
At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated oracle 
of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, after praying to 
the idol, threw four dies, the points whereof being well ſcanned 
by the prieſt, he was ſuppoſed to draw an anſwer from them. See 
ORACLE, and SORTEs. 2 


CLIENT, CIIE Ns, among the Romans, a citizen who put him- 
ſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who in that rela- 
tion was called his patron, patronus. See PATRON. 

The patron aſſiſted his client with his protection, intereſt and 
eſtate; and the client gave his vote for his patron, when he 
ſought any office for himſelf, or his friends. Clients owed re- 
ſpect to their patrons, as theſe reciprocally owed them their pro- 
tection. | 

T his right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to unite the 
rich and poor together, in ſuch manner, as that one might live 
without contempt, and the other without envy. But the condi- 
tion of a client, in courſe of time, became little elſe but a mo- 
derate kind of ſlavery. 

By degrees, the cuſtom extended itſelf beyond Rome; and not 

only families, but cities, and entire provinces, even out of Italy, 
followed the example. Thus Sicily, v. gr. put itſelf under the 
clientela, or protection of Marcellus. 
Lazius and Budzus refer the origin of fiefs, and tenures, to 
the patrons and clients of antient Rome: but the difference is 
pretty conſiderable between the relation of vaſſals and their lords, 
and that of clients and their patrons. See V assAL, LoRD, &c. 
For the clients, beſide the reſpect they bore their patrons, and the 
vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all affairs; 
and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſhould be taken priſoners 
in war, in caſe they were not able to doit of themſelves. Sec FEE, 
and TENURE, 

CrIEN T, is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who has turned 
over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or ſolicitor. 

CLIMACTERIC,* Annus CLIMACTERICUS, a critical year, or 
period in a man's age, wherein, according to aſtrologers, there 
is ſome very notable alteration in the body to ariſe; and a perſon 
ſtands in great danger of death. See YEAR, and AGE. 

The word comes from the Greek xu Tue, or xApaxrrieng , 
of zA1uaz, xaimarG, ſcala; g. d. by a ſcale, or latter. 

The firſt chma#eric is the ſeventh year of a man's life; the reſt 
are multiples of the firſt, as 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; which 
two laſt are called the grand climacterics, and the dangers here 
ſuppoſed more imminent, | | 
The opinion has a great deal of antiquity on its fide. Aulus 


Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans; who might | 


probably receive it from Pythagoras, whoſe philoſophy turned 
much on numbers; and who imagined an extraordinary virtue 
in the number 7. | 


Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion: he tells us, | 
there is a year aſſigned for each planet to rule over the body of | 


man, each in his turn: now, Saturn being the moſt malificent 
planet of all, every ſeventh year, which falls to his lot, becomes 


very dangerous; eſpecially thoſe 63 and 84, when the Perſon | 


is already advanced in years. 
Some hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year an eſta- 
bliſhed climacteric; but others only allow the title to thoſe pro- 


| 


CLIMATE,* Crima, or CLIux, in geogra 


duced by the multiplication of the climacterical ſpace by an odd 


Some pretend, that the climacterie years are alſo 


CLI 


number, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c.—Others obſerve every ninth year £4 
2 


e 
Hevelius has a volume under the title of annus a 
ſcribing the loſs he ſuſtained in the burning of Heeg de- 
&c, which it ſeems happened in his firſt grand clima ervator 
Suetonius ſays, Auguſtus congratulated his nephew 
ving paſſed his firſt grand climacteric, whereof he 
prehenſive. 


a eric, of 


upon his ha. 
very ap- 


fatal to politic 


bodies; which perhaps may be granted, when it is Proved tha 


are ſo to natural ones. 
Authors on the ſubject, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, Aul 
lius, among the antients; Argol, Magirus, and Salmafi wel. 
the moderns. S. Auguſtin, S. Ambroſe, Beda, and Boer? "Dong 
tenance the opinion, us aun. 
phy, a part of 


ſurface of the earth, bounded by two circles paral] 

tor, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longeſt 3 egus. 
nearer the pole, exceeds the longeſt day in that next the "von 
by ſome certain ſpace ; viz. half an hour, Sce Eazy 
RALLEL, Oc. 


equator 
H, Þ As 


The word comes from the Greek xx, inclinammizn, 11 
clination. | FO 


The Beginning of the CLIMATE, is the parallel circle wherein th 


day is the ſhorteſt, 


The End of the CLIMATE, 1s that wherein the day is thelonge, 


See Dar. 
The climates therefore are reckoned from the equator to the pole; 
and are ſo many bands, or zones, terminated by lines parlle 2 


the equator : though, in ſtrictneſs, there are ſeveral climate; in 


the breadth of one zone. See Zone. 

Each climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in that the 
longeſt day in ſummer is longer or ſhorter by half an hour inthe 
one place than in the other. 


As the climates commence from the equator, the firſt climat, | 
at its beginning, has its longeſt day 2 twelye hours long; 


at its end, twelve hours and an half: the ſecond, which begins 
where the firſt ends, viz. at twelve hours and an half, ends at 
thirteen hours; and fo of the reſt, as far as the polar circles, 


where, what the geographers call hour-climates terminate, and | 


month-climates commence. See Hour, 

As an hour-climate is a ues comprized between two parallels 
of the equator, in the firſt of which, the longeſt day exceeds that 
in the latter by half an hour; ſo the nunth. climate is a ſpace 
terminated between two circles parallel to the polar circles, whoſe 
longeſt day is longer or ſhorter than that of its contiguous one by 
a month, or thirty days. See MonTH. 

The antients, who confined the climates to what they imagined 
the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of ſeven, The fi 
they made to paſs through Meroe; the ſecond through Sienna; 
the third through Alexandria; the fourth through Rhodes; the 
fifth through Rome; the ſixth through Pontus; and the ſeventh 
through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. 

The moderns, who have failed further toward the poles, make 


thirty climates on each fide: and in regard the obliquity of tile 


ſphere makes a little difference in the length of the longeſt day; 
inſtead of half an hour, ſome of them only make the difference 


of climates a quarter. 


In fixing the climates, there ordinarily is no regard had tothere- | 


fraction. See REFRACTION, 

Vulgarly, the term CLIMATE is beſtowed on any country or re- 
gion differing from another, either in reſpect of the ſeaſoms, the 
quality of the foil, or even the manners of the inhabitants; 
without any regard to the length of the longeſt day: 


Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes the firlt kind of di- 


mates by the term real climates; and the latter by that of app«- 


rent climates. | 


Varenius gives us a table of thirty climates; but without any & 


gard to the refraction. Ricciolus furniſhes a more accurate ole, 
g the refractions are allowed for: an abſtract of which 
ollows. 


A Table of CiimaTEs. | 
Middle Longeſt] Latit. | Cl i- | ngeſt] Latit. Middle] Latit. | Cont. | North | Cont. f 
of Cum. Day. mates, | Day. | of Cin | Light. {Night Light. | Night. | 
I ha 30 18 VIII re ola8 15 XV see 5 z | 27 | * 28 


0 
II 113 ois 36 IX 7 53 46 
III [x3 30023 80 X | 957 44 
IV I4 oſ2g 49] XI 9 obo 39 


VI [15 o 


V [14 30035 35] XI ſ2o of6z 44 
o 32| XIII 122 obs 10 XX 


XVI [69 2 8 
XVII 73 : 3 ; 

XVIII 6] 124 | 117 | 120 | 118 | 
XIX 4 156 | 148 | 150 | 149 


87 89 88 


— ——„ —— — 


o 9188 | 180 178 | 177 


CLIMAX, KHE, or Gradation, in rhetorick, a figure, whereby 
the diſcourſe aſcends, or deſcends, as it were by degrees, Such is 


that of Cicero to Catiline, Nihil agis, nihil moliris, nibil cogitas ; | 


d ego non audiam, quod etiam non videam, planegue ſentiam : 
| near doſt nothing, moveſt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; but I hear 
it, nay ſee it, and perfectly underſtand it. Thus, the ſame Ci- 


4 
VII 15 30044 42 XIV [24 olbs 54 


— — 


— 


cero to Atticus; Si dermis, Bs tie 


ederis, curre; fi curris, aduola. 
* found —— without God? Whoever found God 
« out Chriſt? Who Chriſt without the Holy Spirit! 

. « Holy Spirit without Faith? G | 
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\ CLinecevs,* a term applied by ſome church-hiſtorian' 


CLINIC, 


to thoſe among the ancients, who received baptiſm on thei. 


e BAPTISM, 

County is Greek, xNuM O, formed from x, 4 bed. 
It was the doctrine of many of the fathers, that baptiſm abſolute- 

Ad ſhed away all previous fins, and that there was no atone- 
2 ſor ſins committed after baptiſm, On this account, man 
ferred that ſacrament till they were arrived at the laſt ſtage of 
life and were pretty ſafe from the danger of ſinning any more 
$a ſuch were called Clamce, 
Magnus, in the third century, made a doubt whether or no 
Clinics were truly baptized, in regard the ceremony was only 

"formed by aſperſion, inſtead of immerſion : He conſulted St 
5 ſoſtom on the point, who made him anſwer, that the ſacra- 
ment does not waſh away ſin after the manner of a corporal 
bath; and ſhews from ſcripture that aſperſion is ſufficient. 
cuxic is alſo uſed in antiquity for a patient, or perſon merely ſick, 
ven without keeping his bed.—As appears from the life of Char- 
lemaign, in Caniſius. : | 
CLixicus is alſo uſed for a phyſician.— In regard, phyſicians are 
much converſant about the beds of the ſick. 
It was, however, principally the phyſicians of emperors that 
were called by this title, See PHYSICIAN, 
CLinic is now ſeldom uſed but for a quack ; or rather for an em- 
irical nurſe, who pretends to have learned the art of curing diſ- 
eaſes by attending on the ſick, 5 
Medicina CLIxIOA, was particularly uſed for the method of viſiting, 
and treating ſick perſons a-bed, for the more exact diſcovery oi 
all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe. See MEDICINE. : 
Le Clerc obſerves, that Eſculapius was the firſt who exerciſed 
the Clinic medicine. f : 
CLINOIDES,* in anatomy, an epithet given to three internal 
apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, one of the bones of the cranium; | 
ſo called, fay ſome, from their reſembling the feet of a bed. See 
SPHENOIDES. 
* The word is formed of the Greek xn, 4 bed, and , form ; 
either from the reſemblance which the three bones bear to the 
ſeet of 2 bed; or from the cavity they form, which reſembles a 
bed itſelf. | 
Two of theſe are anterior, or before; the third poſterior, be- 
hind : the three together form a little cavity, from its ſhape call- 
ed ſella turcica, or egquina; wherein is placed the pituitary gland. 
See CELILA, and PITUITARY Gland. 
CLITORIDIS Muſculi, in anatomy. See EREcToR Clitoridis. 
CLITORIS, Kaeereers, in anatomy, a long round body in the fore- 
part of the vulva, or natural parts of a woman ; being one of the 
principal organs of generation in that ſex.—See Lab. Anat 
(Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. 0. P. fig. 11. lit. n. fig. 13. lit. a. See alſo the 
article GENERATION. 
Its figure repreſents that of a glans or acorn : ordinarily it is pret- 
ty ſmall, but in ſome women thick, and long.—In many re- 
ſpects it repreſents the penis of a man; whence ſome call it men- 
tula, or penis muliebris, the woman's yard. See Penis, 
In effect, it is compoſed of the fame parts; has, like it, two 
cavernous or ſpongious bodies ; and a glans at the extremity, 
covered with a præputium; but is not pierced through like the 
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a | enis, See GLANS, PREPUCE, Cc. ſee alſo SEPTUM. 
105 t has two muſcles which erect it in coition ; on which occaſion 


it ſwells, and grows hard. Some anatomiſts ſay, too, it has two 
muſculi ejaculatores. See Tab. Anat. Gplaneh.) hg: 13. lit. ff. 
See alſo the articles EJAcULAT0R, ERECTOR, and EREcTi- 
ON, 
Its ſenſation is exquiſite; and it is found the chief ſeat of pleaſure; 
ſo that ſome call it otrum veneris. And hence it is ſaid, ſome 
women are apt to abuſe it. See POLLUTION, &c. 
The extremity of this part is ſometimes cut off; as in circumciſi- 
on, and where it advances out too far, It is ſometimes fo large 
and propendent, that it bears a full reſemblance to the virile mem- 
ber; whence the perſons in whom it is ſo found, frequently paſs 
2 hermaphrodites. See HERMAPHRODITE, and CIxcuu- 

SION, 
The ſpongious bodies of the Clitoris, ariſe diſtinctly from the 
lower parts of the os pubis; and approaching one another, unite, 
and form the body of the Cliteris. Before their union they are 
called the crura clitoridis; and are twice as long as the body of 
the Clitoris, See CRURA, and CAYERNOSA. | 
Its muſcles ariſe from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are 
inſerted into its ſpongious bodies, It has veins and arteries from 
the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, and pudenda; and nerves from the 


intercoſtals, | 
CLOACA,* among the ancients, was a ſubterrancous aquæduct, 


of a city, or a houſe. 


| See SEWER. 3 
The word is ſormed from the Greek xavCa, I waſe away. 


— in ancient Rome; to which end, a canal was firſt dug 

F the mountains whereon the city ſtood, and divided into 
” branches, called the great Chaca. ; 

© Care and inſpection of the Chace belonged to the cenſors, 


Purpoſe. —The Romans had-alſo their Cleacina, or goddefs, who 


CLOATHS, or CLortiss. 


CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, 


_ The parts common to both kinds of mo 


or common-ſhore, for the reception, and diſcharge of the filth | 


Tarquinius Priſcus is ſaid to have been the firſt who contrived | 


till the time of Auguſtus, who appointed curatores Cloatarum on | 


CLO 


See the article HA BIT. 

„ 5 ſerving to m , 
and ſtrike time. See Time, and CRRONOM "208. ty 
The uſual chronometers are watches, and cloct; : the former 
in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time: 


ogg Tp the latter, ſuch 
as publiſh it by ſtriking: though the name watch is ordinarily 


appropriated to pocket-Clocks; and that of C 2 
chines, whether they ſtrike or no. locks to larger ma 


vements, ſee under the 
article MovEMENT.—T hoſe peculiar to 
under WATCH-woRK, and Groe repre 8 
The invention of Checks with wheels, is referred to Pacificus arch- 
deacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lotharius ſon of 
Louis the Debonnair; on the credit of an epitaph quoted by Ug- 
= and may” ve by him from Panvinius. * 
hey were at firſt called nocturnal dials ; to diſtingui 
fun-diak, which ſhewed the hour by the fur's Hades, yen 
aſcribe the invention to Boethius, about the year 510, 
Mr. Derham makes Chct-1ork of a much older ſtanding ; and 
ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian, and that of 
Poſydonius, mentioned by Cicero, among the machines of this 
kind ; not that either their form or uſe were the ſame with thoſe 
of ours: but that they had their motion from ſome hidden weights 
or ſprings, with wheels, or pullies, or ſome ſuch Chck-wwork prin- 
ciple. Thus he underſtands the Inclyſus variis famulatur ſpiritus 
aſtris ; & vivum certis motibus urget opus, 
Be this as they will, it is certain the art of making Checks, ſuch 
as are now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt retrieved. 
in Germany, about 200 years ago. : 
The water-Chcks, or clepſydræ, and ſun-dials, have, both, a 
much better claim to antiquity. See Cl. ESV DRA, and D1ar. 
— The French annals mention one of the former kind, ſent by 
Aaron king of Perſia to Charlemaign, about the ycar $07, which 
ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the modern Chess: It was of 
braſs, and ſhewed the hours by twelve little balls of the ſame me- 
tal, which fell at the end of each hour, and in falling, ſtruck 
a bell, and made it found. There were alſo figures of twelve 
cavaliers, which at the end of each hour came forth at certain 
apertures, or windows in the fide of the Chck, ſhut them again, 
Sc. 
Among the modern Clocis, the moſt eminent for their furniture, 
and the variety of their motions and figures, are thoſe of Straſ- 
bourg, of Lunden, and of Lyons, In the firſt, a cock claps his 
wings, and proclaims the hour; the angel opens a door, and ſa- 
lutes the virgin; the holy ſpirit deſcends on her, Ec, In the ſe- 
cond, two horſemen encounter, and beat the hour on each other; 


Jeſus Chrift in her arms; the magi, with their retinue, march- 
ing in order, and preſenting their gifts ; two trumpeters ſounding, 
all the while to proclaim the proceſſion. See Scottus ; ſee alſo 
Salmaſius on Solinus, Maſius de Tintinnabulis, and Kircher in his 
Muſeum Romanum, and Oedip. Egypt. | 

The invention of pendulum Checks is owing to the happy indu- 
ſry of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſputed between Huygens 
and Galileo. The former, who has a juſt volume on the ſub- 
je, declares it was firſt put in practice in the year 1657, and 

the deſcription thereof printed in 1658. Becher de nova tempo - 

ris dimetiendi thoria, anno 1680, ſtickles for Galileo; and relates, 
though at ſecond hand, the whole hiſtory of the invention: ad- 
ding that one Trefler, clock-maker to the father of the then 
grand duke of Tuſcany, made the firſt pendulum Chc4 at Flo- 
' rence, by direction of Galileo Galilei; a pattern of which was 
brought into Holland. 

The academy de' Cimento ſay expreſly, that the application of 
the pendulum to the movement of a Check was firſt propoſed by 
Galileo, and firſt put in practice by his ſon Vincenzo Galilei, in 
1649. | 
Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention never 
flouriſhed till it came into Huygens's hands, who inſiſts on it, 
that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, he never brought 
it to any degree of perfection. | 
The firſt pendulum Ch made in England, was in the year 
1622, by M. Fromantil a Dutchman. See PENDULUM. | 


Pendulum CLOCK. PenpuULUM Chct. 
| Packet CLOCK. See the articles | 
| Repeating CLock. 05 Warcn. | 


CLock-Work, is that part of a movement which ſtrikes the hour, 
c. oma bell. See MoveMENT. 


that the weight or ſpring firſt drives: in ſixteen, or twenty 
hour-Clxs, this has uſually pins, and is called the pin-wheels ; in 
eight · day pieces, the ſeeond wheel is commonly the pin-wheel, 
or ſtriking- wheel. Next the ſtriking-wheel, is the detent- 


is a vacancy at which the Chet locks. The next is the third, or 
fourth wheel, according to its diſtance from the firſt. The laſt 
is the flying pinion, with a fly, or fan to gather air, and ſo 
bridle the rapidity of the Chel's motion, To theſe muſt be 
added the pinion of report; which drives round the locking- 
wheel, called alſo the count-wheel ; ordinarily with eleven notches 
in it, unequally diſtant, to make the Che ſtrike the hours, See 
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preſided over the Chace. 
+ 


WHEEL. - Beſi 3 


a door opens, and there appears on a theatre the virgin, with 


The wheels it conſiſts of are the great, or firſt wheel; which is 


wheel, or hoop-wheel, baving a hoop almoſt round it, wherein 
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Beſides the wheels, to the Clack-part belongs the raſh, or ratch; 
a kind of wheel of twelve large fangs, running concentrical to 
the dial-wheel, and ſerving to lift up the detents every hour, 
and make the Chc4 ſtrike : the detents, or ſtops, which being 
lifted up, and let fall, lock and unlock the Chic in ftriking: 
the hammers which ſtrike the bell : the hammer-tails, by which 
the ſtriking pins draw back the hammers : latches, whereby the 
work is lifted up and unlocked; and lifting-pieces, which lift 

up and unlock the detents. . 

Theory and Calculation of CLocx -M. — The method of calcula- 

ting the numbers of a piece of Cloch wort, having ſomething in 
it very pretty, and at the ſame time very eaſy and uſeful, we 
ſhall give the readers the rules relating thereto ; referring, for the 
general rules that obtain in the calculation of all movements, of 
watch as well as Clxck-work, to the article MovEMENT 3 and 
for the particular rules of watch-work, to the article WATCH- 
orf. : 
For the ſtrict calculation itſelf, it bears that affinity to the calcu- 
lation of watch-work, that to avoid repetitions we ſhall refer to 
that head: what Chck-work has peculiar to itſelf, will be con- 
ceived from what follows. 

Rules for calculating the ſtriking part of a CLockx.,—Firſt then, Ob- 
ſerve that regard, here, needs only be had to the count-wheel, 
ſtriking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round in this 
proportion : the count-wheel commonly goes round once in 12 
or 24 hours : the detent-wheel moves round every ſtroke the 
Cl:ck ſtrikes, or ſometimes but once in two ſtrokes ; wherefore, 
it follows, that, 

Secondly, as many pins as are in the pin-wheel, ſo many turns 
hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel ; (or, which 
is the ſame) the pins of the pin-wheel are the quotients of that 
wheel, divided by the pinion of the detent- wheel. But if the de- 
tent-wheel move but once round in two ſtrokes of the Cloct, then 
the ſaid quotient 1s but half the number of pins. 
Thirdly, As many turns of the pin-wheel as are required to per- 
form the ſtrokes of 12 hours, (which are 78) ſo many turns muſt 
the pinion of report have, to turn round the count-wheel once: 
or thus, the quotient of 78, .divided by the number of ſtriking 
pins, {hall be the quotient for the pinion of report and the count- 
wheel ; and this is in caſe the pinion of report be fixed to the ar- 
bor of the pin-wheel, which is commonly done, 
An example wilt make all plain : the locking-wheel being 48, the 
pinion of report 8, the pin-wheel 78, the ſtriking- 


8) 48 (6. pins are 13, and fo of the reſt, Note alſo, that 


— 7s divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient of the pini- 
6) 78 (13. on of report. As for the warning-wheel, and fly- 
6) 60 (10. ing-wheel, it matters little what numbers they have; 
6) 48 (8. their uſe being only to bridle the rapidity of the mo- 
tion of the other wheels. | 

The following rules will be of good ſervice in this calculation. — 
I. To find how many ſtrokes a Chck ſtrikes in one turn of the 
Fah, or barrel. As the turns of the great wheel, or fuſy, are 
to the days of the Chc#'s continuance; ſo is the number of 
ſtrokes in 24 hours, viz. 156, to the ſtrokes of one turn of the 
fuſy. | 

2. To find hav many days the Click will go. As the ſtrokes in 24 
hours are to thoſe in one turn of the fuſy ; ſo are the turns of the 
fuſy to the days of the Chc#'s going. 

3. To find the number 4 turns of the {> or barrel. As the ſtrokes 
in one turn of the fuſy, are to thoſe of 24 hours; ſo is the Clachs 
continuance, to the turns of the fuſy, or great wheel. 

4. To fix the pin of report on the ſpindle of the great wheel. As 
the number of ſtrokes in the Chc#'s continuance is to the turns 
of the fuſy; ſo are the ſtrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, to the quo- 
tient ot the pinion of report, fixed on the arbor of the great 
wheel. | 
5. To find the flrokes in the Clochs continuance. As 12 is to 78, 
ſo are the hours of the Clx#'s continuance to the number of 
ſtrokes in that time. 

To add Chimes to a piece of CLOCK-work. 
CHIMES, | 

Balance of a CLock. See the article BALANCE. | 

CLock-Makers Compaſſes. See the article CoMPAssEs. 

CLOISTER, CLAUSTRUM, a habitation ſurrounded with walls, 
and inhabited by canons, or religious. See Canon, &c, 

In a more general ſenſe, Chiſter is uſed for a monaſtery of reli- 
gious of either ſex. See MONASTERY, 

In a more reſtrained ſenſe, Chy/ter is uſed for the principal part of 
a regular monaſtery, Eonliſting of a ſquare built around; ordina- 


See the article 


ily, between the church, the chapter-houſe, and the refeQory ; | 


and over which is the dormitory. See DoRMTTORY, &c. | 
The Chhiſters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the ancient monaſteries. 
Petrus Bleſenſis obſerves, that it was here the monks held their 
lectures: the lecture of morality at the north- ſide, next the 
church; the ſchool on the ved, and the chapter on the eaſt ; 
ritual meditation, &c. being reſerved for the church. 

u Cange concludes, that all theſe different exerciſes were per- 
formed in the Cloiſter itſelf ; but by miſtake. The church, the 
chapter-houſe, and the ſchool were not parts of the Cloiſter, but 


buildings adjoining to it. 2 
Lanfranc obſerves, that the proper uſe of the Chiſter was for 


* 


| 


C LO 


the monks to meet in, and converſe together, at certain hou 
rs 


| 


It is nov 


of the day. | knee, W 
The form of the Cloiſter was ſquare ; and it had its nam ving to | 
ſtrum, from claudo, I ſhut or cloſe, as being incloſed 0 ag that of 
ſides with buildings. | our the latte! 
Hence, in architecture, a building is ſtill ſaid to be in form of _ . 
OL we R e thr 
rout when there are ne on each of the four ſide; of the "ed for't 
CLoisTERED Monks. as the * Monk. of 8 
CLOSE, in heraldry. en any bird, addicted to fliphe ; in the =) 
in a coat of — in a ſtanding poſture; with 1 of roche 
down about it, and not either flying or diſplayed, they dia See SHU 
it by the word Cloſe. See Vol, and CovpLe, | When 
In which ſenſe Cigſe ſtands oppoſed to Volant. See Vol Avr. ſhrecs 0 
Cle is not applied to the peacock, dunghill-cock, O. in ;. ; weavers 
that it is their ordinary poſture. Ar b (os 
The term Che is likewiſe uſed for the barnacles, or bits of yy. pie 
dle, when not extended, as they are uſually born, oi ly, loft 
It is alſo applied to the bearing of a helmet, with the yizor d als. the - ; 
A barnacle Cloſe, a helmet Che, &c. \ ly; ; 
CLosk, in muſick. See the article CaDENce. NN 
CLost Field. See the article FIELD. i " 
CLost Fights, a-board a ſhip, are bulk heads put up fore and af ri 4 
in the ſhip, for the men to ſtand behind in a cloſe engagemen — ro 
and fire on the enemy; or if the ſhip be boarded, to ſcour 8 757 5 
decks. ” 
CLoskE Fire, See FIRE, and REVERBERATION. mo 
Pound CLosE. See the article PoUND. ard | 
CLOSET, in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a bar. See Bay, comes! 
Clerk of the CLosET. See the article CLERK. «oft! 
CLOTH, in commerce, in its general ſenſe, includes all kinds of The v 
ſtuffs wove or manufactured on the loom, whether their threads js filled 
— of wool, hemp, or flax, See STUFF, Loom, Wravixc, by unr 
c. | 
CLOTH, is more peculiarly applied to a web, or tiſſue of woollen op 
threads, interwoven ; whereof ſome, called the wary, are ex- tle iro 
tended lengthwiſe, from one end of the piece to the other; the In thi: 
reſt, called woof, diſpoſed a-croſs the firſt, or breadthwiſe of the urine, 
piece. See Woor, and WARP, ter, f 
Cloths are woven on the looms as well as linens, druggets, ſerges, Ge F 
camblets, &c. They are of various qualities, fine, coarſe, ſtrong, The « 
Sc. ſome are made of wool, and this of different colours; the ing it 
wools being dyed and drefled, are firſt ſpun, then wove: others (er füt 
are wrought white, deſtined to be died in ſcarlet, black, blue, a bef 
green, yellow, &c.—Their breadths and lengths are various, with 
according to the places where they are manufactured. diſfol 
The gordneſs of CLOTH confiſts, 19, In the wooP's being fine, and of Ge 
well drefled. See Woor.—22, In its being ſpun equably ; al- I. 
ways obſerving, however, that the thread of the wary be finer out t 
and better twiſted than that of the woof. See SrIxIXC.— lets c 
3˙, In the Chth's being well wrought and beaten on the loom, The 
ſo as to be every where equally cloſe and compact. See Wea- niſkis 
VING,—4*, In the wool's not being finer and better at one end 6 
of the piece than in the reſt.— 5 In the liſts being ſufficiently wet, 
ſtrong, and of the ſame length with the ſtuff; and that they con- with 
ſift of good matter, as wool, hair, or oſtrich feathers, or the NE 
hair of Daniſh dogs; which laſt is the beſt.—6?, In the Cl The 
being well cleared of the knots, and other imperfections.—) „ In 1 
its being firſt well ſcoured with good fullers- earth, then fulled cd 
with the beſt white ſoap, and waſhed out in clear water. Se ore 
Fu LILING.—8, In the hair, or nap's being well drawn out with way: 
the teazle, or thiſtle, on the pole, without being too much open- and 
ed. See TEAZLE,—9?, In its being ſhorn cloſe ; yet without per 2 
laying the ground or thread bare. See SHEERING,—10, In its Aﬀe 
being well dyed.—11*, In its not being ſtretched, or pulled far- who 
ther than is neceſſary to ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its juſt wort 
length and breadth. See TENTER,—12?, In its only being and 
preſſed cold; hot- preſſing being an utter enemy to Cut. it th 
PRESSING. [4 8 3 thei 
Manufacturing of white CLoTHs for dying.— The beſt wools ſor the on 
purpoſe are thoſe of England and Spain; eſpecially thoſe of Lin- othe 
colnſhire, and Segovia. See Woo. It n 
To uſe them to the beſt advantage; when taken out of the bales wet 
they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them in a liquor ſomewhat more led | 
than luke- warm, compoſed of three parts of fair water, and one The 
of urine, After the wool has continued long enough in the l- as m 
quor to diſſolve and looſen the greaſe, it is taken out, drained, Itn 
and waſhed in a running water: It is known to be well ſcoure 1 righ 
when it feels dry to the touch, and has no ſmell but the natur that 
ſmell of the ſheep. _ ; a The 
In this ſtate it is hung out to dry in the ſhade; the heat 0 1 dyet 
ſun being apt to make it harſh, and untractable. When 4 Wor 
it is beat with rods on hurdles of wood, or on ropes, to __— bru 
the duſt and grofler filth: the more it is thus beat and cleal ed | 
the more ſoft it becomes, and the better it ſpins, After beat!ns, and 
it is well picked, to clear the reſt of the filth,” that had muc 
the rods ; 118 N 11 yet 
It is now in a ſtate to be 7 2 c_ on 9 ws, My 
laced a-flope. The beſt oil for the purpole 1s 01 01 . ru 
fifth of which, at leaſt, ſhould be uſed for the wooll deſtined ther 
for the woof, and a ninth for that of the warp. 11 2 
N e L, 


; e ſoinners; who firſt card it on the 
It is w_—_—_— V then ſpin it on the wheel: obſer- 
knee, WI ake the thread of the warp ſmaller by one third than 
vin * abe woof, and much cloſer twiſted ; in order to this, 
— Sock muſt be ſpun with the band, or ſtring open, and the 
former with 2 reeled and made into skeins; that deſti- 
.* the woof is wound on ſpools, 7. e. on little tubes, or pieces 
of paper or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed as that they may be caſily put 


\ rochets, or large wooden bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. 
dee SHUTTLE, and WARP. 
When warped, it is ſtiffen'd with ſize; whereof, that made of 
ſhreds of parchment is the beſt; and when dry 1s given to the 
weavers who mount it on the loom, 
The warp being on the loom, the weavers, who are two to 
each loom, one on each ſide, tread at the ſame time, alternate- 
5 on the ſame tredle; i. e. now on the right ſtep, and now on 
2 Jeft, which raiſes and lowers the threads of the warp equal- 
Iv; between which they throw, tranſverſly, the ſhuttle trom 
* one to the other. And each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, 
and fo a thread of the woof inſerted within the warp, they 
ſtrike it conjointly with the ſame frame wherein is faſtened the 
comb, or reed. between whoſe teeth the threads of the warp are 
paſſed; repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſſary; in ſome 
ths no leſs than twelve or thirteen times, viz. ſix with the 
warp open, and ſeven thut, | 
It may be obſerved. that the more the threads of the woof are 
ſtruck againſt each other, the cloſer the ch is: hence it be- 
comes enabled to ſuſtain the violence of the fulling-mill, as well 
as of the teazel, or fulling- thiſtle, without fretting or opening. 
The weavers having continued their work till the whole warp 
is filled with woof, the cloth is finiſhed: It is taken off the loom 
by unrolling it from the beam whereon it had been rolled in pro- 
rtion 2s it was wove; and now given to be cleared of the knots, 
ends of threads, ſtraws, and other filth ; which is done with lit- 
tle iron nippers. | 
In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcoured with 


ter, put along with the lth in the trough, wherein it is fulled. 
See FULLING. | 
ing it in water, is returned to the former hands, to have the leſ- 
ſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt imperceptible knots taken off 
as before: then it is returned to the fuller, to be beat and fulled 
with hot water, wherein five or ſix pounds of ſoap have been 
diſſolved. The ſoap moſt eſteemed is the white, eſpecially that 
of Genoa, After fulling an hour and a half, it is taken out to 
be (moothed, 1. e. to be pulled by the liſts lengthwiſe, to take 
out the wrinkles and creaſes occaſioned by the force of the mal- 
lets or peſtles falling on the cloth when in the troughs. 
The ſmoothing is repeated every two hours, till the fulling be fi- 
niſhed, and the cloth brought to its proper breadth: after which, 
it is waſhed in clear water, to purge it of the ſoap, and given, all 
wet, to the carders, to raiſe the hair, or nap, on the right ſide, 
with the thiſtle or weed ; wherewith they give it two rubs or 
courſes, the firſt againſt the grain, the ſecond with the grain. 
The chth being dried after this preparation, the cloth-worker, 
takes it, and gives it its firſt cut, or ſheering. This done, the 
carders reſume it, and after wetting it, give it as many more rubs 
or courſes wich the teazle as the quality of the ſtuff requires: al- 
ways obſerving to begin againſt the hair, and to end with it; 
and to begin with a ſmoother thiſtle, proceeding ſtill to a ſhar- 
per and ſharper, as far as the ſixth degree. 
After this, the cloth being dried, is returned to the cloth-worker, 
who ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns it to the carder ; who 
wetting it, gives it as many courſes as he thinks fit, dries it, 
and gives it back again to the cloth- worker; who after ſheering 
It the third and laſt time, returns it to the carders, who repeat 
their operation as before, till the hair, or nap, be well ranged 
ws the ſurface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to the 
other. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary the cloth be 
wet, while in the carders hands; in order to which, it is ſprink- 
ed from time to time with water. 
The nap finiſhed, and the chith dried, the cloth- worker gives it 
many cuts as he thinks requiſite, for the perfection of the ſtuff, 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that all the ſheerings muſt be on the 
right fide, except the two laſt, which muſt be on the other; and 
that the chrh cannot be too dry for ſheering. | 
The {th thus wove, ſcowered, napped, and ſhorn, is ſent to the 
Jer.—When dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the cloth- 
ga takes it again, wet as it is, lays the hair, or nap, with a 
Th on a table, and hangs it on the tenters; where it is ſtretch- 
"th in length and breadth, enough to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, 
bring it to its proper dimenſions, without ſtraining it too 
much ; obſerving to bruſh it afreſh, the way of the hair, while 
Jet a little moiſt on the tenter. | 
© * quite dry, the cloth is taken off from the tenter, and 
wp: —_ on the table, to finiſh the laying of the nap: it is 
EM ed, and laid cold under a preſs, to make it perfectly 
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The gloſs is given by laying a leaf of vellum, 


? or cap-paper in 
each plait of the piece; and over the whole a ſquare 4 of 


wood: on which, by means of a lever, the ſcrew of a preſs is 
brought down, with the degree of force judged neceſſary, with 
regard to the quality of the cloth,[n France, none but ſcarlets, 


greens, blues, c. receive this laſt preparation; blacks being 
judged better without it. 


Laſtly, the lth being taken out of the preſs, 


W un and the papers re- 
moved; it is in a condition for fale, or uſe. MM 


in the eye of the ſhuttle. That for the warp is wound on a kind | For the manufacture of mixed CLoꝶ us, or thoſe wherein the wools 
in 


are firſt dyed, then mixed, ſpun, and wove of the colours intend- 
ed; the proceſs, except in what relates to the colour, is moſtly 
the ſame with that juſt ſpoke of. 
The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firſt making a felt 
or flock of the colours of the intended cloth, as a ſpecimen: the 
wool of each colour is weighed, and when the {ſpecimen is to the 
manufacturer's mind, he mixes, for uſe, a quantity in the ſame 
proportion ; eſtimating each grain of the ſpecimen at twenty 
pounds weight of the ſame wool in the cl:th to be made. 
Thus, if he would mix three colours, v. pr. coffee- colour, 
feuille- mort, and pale blue, the firſt to be the prevailing colour; 
he weighs a quantity of each: for inſtance, 70 grains of the 
firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 20 of the third; then multiplies each 
by 20 pounds of wool; and thus gains 1400 pounds for the cof- 
= wool; 500 pounds for the feuille-mort, and 400 for the pale 
ue. 
The wools of the ſpecimen thus weighed, are mixed, oiled, car- 
ded, moiſtened with clear water, rubbed with black ſoap, and 
in this ſtate wrought a long time in the hands; till they be redu- 
ced into a piece of felt, like that uſcd by hatters. 
It is then rinſed in water, to purge out the oil and ſoap ; and 
when dry, the hair, or nap, is carded out with the teazle ; then 
ſhorn once again, till the ground appear, and the ſeveral colours 
be diſcoverable. 

_ Taftly, wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he examines it well, 
and if he be not contented with it, makes another felt; if he be, 
he proceeds to mix his wools: when mixed, it is beat on hurdles, 
cleaned, oiled, carded, ſpun, wove, &c. as in white cloth. 


urine, or a kind of potters clay well cleaned and ſteeped in wa- Caſting of Lead on CLoTH, See the article CasTiNG, 
Cocking CLOTH. See the article Cock ING cloth. 


Frizing of CLorH. See the article FRIZ ING. 


The c:th being again cleared from the earth, or urine, by waſh- | Green CLOTH. See the article GREev. 


Houſe-wiſes CLOTH. See the article HousE-wIFE. 


Incombuſtible CLoTH, See ASBESTOS, ASBESTINE, and LinUM 
Incombuſtibile. 


Painting on CLorH. See the article PAIN TING. 


Sear-CLor H. See the article SE AR-Clhth. | 


CLOUD, in phyſiology, a collection of condenſed vapour, ſuſpend- 
ed in the atmoſphere. See VAPoUuR. | 
A cloud is a congeries of watery particles, or veſiculæ raiſed from 
the waters, or watery parts of the earth, by the ſolar, or ſubter- 
raneous heat, or both; which at their firſt riſe from our globe, 
are too minute to be perceived; but as they mount, meeting with 
a greater degree of cold, are condenſed, and rendered opaque by 
the reunion of their parts; ſo as to reflect light, and become vi- 
ſible, See CONDENSATION. | 
The manner wherein vapours are raiſed into clouds may be con- 
ceived thus. Fire being of a light, agile nature, eaſily breaks 
looſe from bodies wherein it is detained : Fir the manner whereof, 
ſee BOILING, 
Now, by reaſon of the exceeding ſmallneſs of the particles of 
fire, their attractive force muſt be exceedingly great: hence, in 
their aſcent through fluid bodies, part of the fluid will cling a- 
round them, and mount up together with them, in form of ve- 
ſicles of water replete with particles of fire; which veſicles are 
what we call vapour. See FRE, and VAPoUR, 
Further, this vapour being ſpecifically lighter than air, mounts 
in it, till having reached ſuch a region of the atmoſphere as is of 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves, they will be ſuſpended; 
till the watery veſicles, which were at firit too thin to be per- 
ceived, being now condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior regions; 
and their included igneous particles extinct, or at leaſt driven into 
a leſs compaſs, and conſequently the parts ſet cloſer together; 
their denſity is firſt augmented ſo as to render them opaque enough 
to reflect the ſun's light, and become viſible ; and their ſpecific 
ravity increaſed, ſo as to make them deſcend: in the former 
te they are called cords; and in the latter, when they arrive 
at us, rain, See RAIN; ſee allo BAROMETER. | 
Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowers, are of ſer- 
vice while ſuſpended in the atmoſphere; as they help to mitigate 
the exceſſive heat of the torrid zone, and ſcreen it from the beams 
of the ſun, eſpecially when in his zenith. See WEATHER. 
CLOVE,* an aromatic fruit, bore on a tree of the ſame name; 
by the Latins alſo called caryophyllum. See SPICE. 


* The fruit is ſomewhat in form of a nail; whence the term clove, 
from the French c/oz, nail. 


The clwve-tree was antiently very common in the Molucco 


the Indies, furniſhed themſelves with what quantity of cloves 
they required. At preſent there are ſcarce any found but in the 
iſland of Ternate: the Dutch, in order to render themſelves ma- 


You. I Ne N and togive it a little gloſs 


ſters of that merchandiſe, having dug up the clove- trees of the 
"Y e M.olus- 


iſlands; where all the European nations, who traffic in ſpices to 
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Moluccos, and tranſplanted them to Ternate; ſo that there are | 
none now to be had but through their hands. 
The tree is very large it only bears fruit once in eight years, 
but holds, at this rate, an hundred. Its bark reſembles that of 
the olive-tree, and its leaves thoſe of the laurel : its fruit falling, 
takes root, and thus multiplies itſelf without any culture. It is 
ſaid, it will not allow any other herb, or tree, near it; its ex- 
ceſſive heat drawing to it all the humidity of the ſoil. . 
When the Clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh white 
colour; as it ripens it grows brown. Nor is there any preparation 
neceſſary in order to render it ſuch as it comes to us, but to dry it 
in the ſun ; whatever ſome authors talk of firſt ſteeping it in 
ſea- water, to preſerve it from worms. 
Towards the head, it ſeparates into four; and the four quarters 
being ſhaped angle-wiſe, their apices meeting at the top, form 
a kind of crown, ſomewhat in the antique manner. 
Clves muſt be choſen dry, brittle, harſh to the touch, well grown, 
of a dusky red colour, a hot aromatic taſte, an agreeable ſmell, 
and, if poſſible, with the ſhank on. 
Their properties are, to warm and dry, to correct a fetid breath, 
ſharpen the ſight, diſfipate films in the eyes, fortify the ſtomach 
and liver, and ſtop vomiting. They are uſed in apoplexies, pal- 
ſies, lethargies, and other diſcaſes of the brain. 
Such of the fruit as eſcapes the gatherers, grow and ſwell on the 
tree, and become full of a gum uſed in medicine, called Mo- 
ther of Cloves. | | 
There is alſo an oil drawn from Chves by diſtillation 3 which, 
when new, is of a gilded white colour, but reddens as it grows 
old: it is uſed in medicine as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ach, and in compolitions with the ſame view as the fruit, It is 
alſo much uſed among the periumers. 
The natives call the Chve-tree chamgue, the Perſians and Arabs 
karumfel, and the Turks kulafour, They make ſeveral prepa- 
rations both of the flowers, and the fruit. 

CLOoVE-CIN NAMoN. Sce the article CINNAMON. 

CLove-WATER. See the article WATER. 

CLOUGH, or Draught, in commerce, an allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſcale; that 
the commodity may hold out weight when fold out by retail. 

CLOUT-NAILS. See the article NAIL. 

CLUNY, or CLucvy, a celebrated abbey of benedictin monks, 
in a city of that name; being the head, or chief of a congrega- 
tion denominated from them. See ABBEY, and BENEDICTINS. 
It is ſituate in the Maſonnois, a little province of France, on the 
river Grone ; and was founded by William duke of Berry and 
Aquitain ; or, as others fay, by the abbot Bernon, ſupported by 
that duke, in the year 910. 

"This abbey was anciently ſo very ſpacious and magnificent, that 
in 1245, after the holding of the firſt council ot Lyons, pope 
Innocent IV. went to Cluny, accompanied with the two patri- 
archs of Antioch and Conſtantinople, twelve cardinals, three 
archbiſhops, fifteen biſhops, and a great number of abbots ; who 
were all entertained, without one of the monks being put out 
of their place : though S. Louis, Q. Blanche his mother, the 
duke of Artois his brother, and his ſiſter, the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, the ſons of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, the 
duke of Burgundy, fix counts, and a great number of lords, 
with all their retinue, were there at the ſame time. 

Cluny, at its firſt erection, was put under the immediate prote- 
ction of the apoſtolick ſee ; with expreſs prohibition to all ſecu- 
lar and ecclefiaſtic powers, to diſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion 
of their effects, or the election of their abbot. By this they pre- 
tended to be exempted from the juriſdiction of biſhops ; which, 
at length, gave the hint to other abbies to inſiſt on the ſame. 
See ABBOT. | 

Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenſive congrega- 
tion: in effect, it was the firſt congregation of divers monaſte- 
ries united under one chief, ſo as only to conſtitute one body, or, 
as they call it, one order, that ever aroſe, See CONGREGATION, 
and ORDER, 

CLY PEUS, or CLyeeum, Buckler ; a piece of defenſive armour, 
which the ancients uſed to carry upon the arm, to ſecure them 
from the blows of their enemies. See SHIELD, and BUCKLER. 
The figure of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular : in the 

middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other metal, with a ſharp 
point. 

CLYSSUS, a chemical production, conſiſting of the moſt effica- 

cious principles of any body, extracted, purified, and then re- 
mixed, dee CHYMISTRY. 
A Clyus is when the ſeveral ſpecies, or ingredients of a body, 
are prepared and purified ſeparately, and then combined again, — 
Thus, falt, ſulphur, oil, and ſpirit, and mercury, reaſſembled into 
one body, by long digeſtion, &c. make a Clyſſus. 

CLyssUs of Antimony, is an agreeable acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtil- 
lation from antimony, nitre, and ſulphur mixed together. See 
ANTIMONY. | 
There is alſo a Clyſis of vitriol, which is a ſpirit drawn by di- 
ſtillation from vitriol diffolved in vinegar.—This is uſed by phy- 


ſicians in various diſeaſes, and to extract the tinctures of ſeveral 
vegetables, 


 CLys8vs is alſo uſed among ſome authors for a kind of ſapa, or ex- 


tract, made with eight parts of the juice of a plant, and one of 
ſugar, ſeethed together into the conſiſtence of honey, 


| have grown upon our hands in later days ; there being now com- 
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CLYSTER,* Kausyg, in medicine, a liquid re 

. . m in! 

introduced into the inteſtines by the "REL man : ws njeQtion, 

refreſh them, looſen the belly, moiſt and Kara order tg 

diſſipate wind, &c, the feces 
* The word comes from the Greek xauZz, laws, 531i, 


Cly/ters are ſometimes made of bran- water 
ety of decoctions of certain herbs; to Are whom. but more 
ney, brown ſugar, ſometimes catholicon, and oth "re added ho. 
Chſters are either emollient, carminative, Litter. drugs, 
laxative, anodyne, uterine, antifebrific, nouriſhin. altringent, 
Nouriſhing CLYSTERs, are thoſe applied with deſign tg... © 
ſons who cannot take in any aliment at the meth, . 
tells us, that Aubery, a phyſician, fed a woman of Hildanys 
weeks with chyſters compoſed of capons fleſh, and Juality fi 
boiled to a pulp, with yolks of eggs, applied tis = fowl 
It is difficult, however, to conceive how Chyters ſhout 475 : 
and the caſe is briskly controverted in the memoirs of th nouriſh; 
royal academy, between M. Littre, who maintains ra 
tive, and M. Lemery. the neg 
The arguments urged by the firſt, are, that th i 
Chſter, for want of 2 ordinary paſſage, us eee of the 
neceſſary to be converted into nouriſhment ; and beſide cn 
out of the road for getting into the blood : for in the c * ws 
large inteſtines, called the cæcum, is a valve called bake B N the 
to oppoſe. the paſſage of any food into the ſmall inteſt — 
there are no lacteal veins in the large inteſtines, but ws = 
in the ſmall ones. But the lacteals are only 'canal 3 
carry the chyle into its receptacle, and the chyle theo 0 ry 
_ that can nouriſh. See NUTRITION, e. 89 5 
o this, M. Lemery objects, that very great a | 
found lacteals in the Lo inteſtines, though in — _ 
but though there were none, adds he, the meſaraic Ws * 
diſputably diſtributed to theſe inteſtines ; and may eaſi pag 
poſed to pump the moſt ſubtil part of a broth, and _ it 11 
the blood. M. Mery has paſſed a liquor immediately 3 
large inteſtines into theſe veins; beſides, that the animal machin 
is ſo porous throughout, that nature ſeems to have intended 5 
extraordinary way of conveying fluids into the blood, tobe read 
on extraordinary occaſions. See InTESTINEs, Lacteats K 
This notion will appear inconteſtable, if M. Morin's 5 8 
the paſſage of the urine be admitted. See Urine. i 
Herodotus ſays, the Egyptians were the firſt who invented Ch 
ters; or rather, who applied them to uſe. Galen and Pliny add 
that they took the hint from a bird of their country, called Dis 
which they frequently obſerved to make this kind of injection 
with its beak, and afterwards to diſcharge itſelf ſeveral times. 
Others ſay, that the ciconia, or ſtork, firſt taught men the ap- 
plication of Ch/ters. 
Uterine CLYSTERS, are injections into the uterus, or womb; more 
properly called pæſſaries. See PESSARY. 
Catholic of CLVYST ERS. See the article CaTHoLICoN. 
CNEMODACTYLAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe cal. 
led extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. See EXTENSOR terti it- 
ternodu, c. 
COACERVATUM vacuum. See the article Vacuun, 
COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, ſuſpended on lea- 
thers, and moved on wheels, See WHEEL, CARRIAGE, Ge. 
In England, and throughout Europe, the Coaches are drawn by 
horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe mules. In a partof the 
eaſt, eſpecially the dominions of the great Mogul, their Coaches 
are drawn by Oxen. In Denmark they ſometim«s yoke rein deer 
in their Coaches; though rather for curioſity than uſe. 
The Coachmen is ordinarily placed on a ſeat raiſed before the bo- 
dy of the Coach. But the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced him in 
that country by a royal ordonnance ; on occaſion of the duke 
d'Olivares, who found that a very important ſecret whereon he 
had conferred in his Coach, had been overheard, and revealed by 
his coachman : ſince that time, the place of the Spaniſh coach- 
man is the ſame with that of the French ſtage-coachman, and 
our poſtillion, viz. on the firſt horſe on the left. 
The invention of Coaches is owing to the French: yet are not 
Coaches of any great antiquity, even in France; ſcarce reaching 
beyond the reign of their Francis I. | 
Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for the country: and au- 
thors obſerve, as a thing very ſingular, that there were at 
no more than two Coaches in Paris; the one that of the queen, 
and the other that of Diana, natural Daughter of 1 The 
firſt courtier who had one, was Jean de Laval de Bois uphin 3 
= enormous bulk diſabled him from travelling on hork- 
ack, 


One may hence judge how much variety, luxury, and idlenels 


I wall. 


puted in that fame city no leſs than 15000 Coaches. 
Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions to be brought 
by ſteps and degrees to their perfection; at preſent they ſeem to 
want nothing, either with regard to eaſe or magnificence. Lows 
XIV. of France, made ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtraining the 
exceſſive richneſs of Coaches, prohibiting the uſe of gold, file, 
Sc. therein; but they have had the fate to be neglected. 
Coaches may be divided into two kinds; thoſe that have n 
bows, or necks, and thoſe that have not : both the one and the 
other have two principal parts, the body, and the train, of Cal 
riage. — The 
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COA 


that part where the paſſengers are diſpoſed; and the 

The Ls Aer ſuſtains the body, and to which the wheels 

1 g., that give motion to the whole machine. 

pots bens Aiſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſtructure, into 

ar, ur y roperly fo called, chariots, calaſhes, and berlins.— 

ES to the circumſtances of their uſe, &c, we diſtin- 

Re fage-conches hackney-coaches, &c. 

55 or Half-CoACH, is a kind of coach that has only a ſeat 
Char 1 '1 with a ſtool, at moſt, before, When theſe are very 
4 richly garniſhed, and _ five glaſſes, they are called ca- 
270 is alſo a kind of light ſmall coach, with very low wheels, 
Ca h adorned, uſed on occaſions of pleaſure, and open on all 

= 4 to take the air, and enjoy the proſpect. There are of theſe 

"laſhes with one, two, and three ſeats; where the perſons do 
= ſit facing one another, as in the common coaches, but all 
gt each ſeat having its back. ; 

Hachney-COACHES) thoſe expoſed to hire, in the ſtreets of London, 
2 1 ſome othdr great cities, at rates fixed by authority. 

Thoſe in London are under the direction of commiſſioners, who 

take cognizance of all cauſes and diſputes ariſing thereupon.— 
They are diſtinguiſhed by numbers affixed to the caach-doors; 
and the fares, or rates, fixed by a ſtatute 14 Car. II. and con- 
med by another in the fifth and fixth of king William III. 

For a whole day of twelve hours the fare is 105. for a ſingle 
hour 15. 6d. for every hour after the firſt, 15.— At theſe rates, 
they are obliged to carry paſſengers any where within ten miles 

ndon. 

eee are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of travel- 

lers from one city or town to another, 

COADJUTOR, Fellaw- Helper, is properly uſed for a prelate join- 
ed to another, to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of the functions of 
his prelatures and even, 1n virtue thereof, to ſucceed him. See 

ISHOP, 
The coadjutor has the ſame privileges with the biſhop himſelf. — 
Coadjutors were formerly appointed by kings, for archbiſhops and 
| biſhops grown old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſter their 
dioceſe. But the right of appointing ccadjutors, in Romiſh 
| countries, is now reſerved to the pope alone. 
Cradjutors are alſo called biſhops in partibus infidelium ; in regard 
it is neceſſary the Coadjutor of a biſhop ſhould be a biſhop him- 
ſelf; without which, he cannot diſcharge the office. 

The uſe of coadjutors in the church, is borrowed from the Ro- 

man empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of Aſſiſtants, or coadjutors, 

given to magiſtrates; and calls them adjutores publici gficii. 

The popes, formerly, made a ſhameful abuſe of the coadjutories: 
ſome they granted to children, and young people, with this 
clauſe, donec ingreſſus fuerit; Till they were capable of en- 
© tering upon the adminiſtration of the office.” Others they 
granted to perſons not in orders, with this clauſe, donec acceſſerit: 
and others to perſons at a great diſtance, with this clauſe, cùm 
regre/ſus: but the council of Trent tied down the pope's hands, 
by adding abundance of reſtrictions on the article of coadjutors. 

In nunneries they have coadjutrixes; who are religious, nomina- 


charge of her office. See ABBEss. 

COAGMENTATION, is uſed among chymiſts, for the act of 
melting down a matter, by caſting in certain powders, and after- 
wards reducing the whole into a concrete, or ſolid. 

COAGULATION, the condenfing, or thickning of a fluid mat- 


ed its fluidity; as we frequently ſee in blood, milk, Sc. See 
FLuid, and CONDENSATION. . 
We diſtinguiſh between that kind of thickening which is effected 
by the evaporation of the fluid parts of a body, as in clay, which 
condenſes in the ſun, properly called hardening ; and that effect- 
ed without any loſs of its ſubſtance, called coagulating. Thus, 
ve ſay, that cold coagulates blood, &c. 
here is one general term, viz. concretion, which includes both 
cogulation, condenſation, and hardening. See ConcRETioON. 
Coogulation chiefly depends on the admixtion of ſalts of different 
natures; as when ſpirit of vitriol is poured on oil of tartar ; or 
when oils are mixed in a mortar with ſaline, or aqueous liquors, 
35 in the unguentum nutritum. | | 
By injecting an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood coa- 
gulates; which ſtops its circulation, and brings immediate death. 
dee B Loop. — Several poiſons have their effect by inducing a coa- 
gulatian. See Pois oN. | 
COAL, a black, ſulphurous, inflammable matter, dug out of the 
earth ; ſerving in many countries as the common fuel. See Fu- 
75 2 | 
is We lometimes call p:t-coal, foſſil-coal, earth-coal, and natu- 
l mw to diſtinguiſh it from 1 — fuel made in imitati- 
nl wo by half burning the branches and roots of trees ; pro- 
nk = led charcoal, and ſmall-coal: in places, whither it is 
Cons t by ſea, it is called ſea-coal. See CHARCOAL, Qc. 
the e is a ſort of foſſil coal found in divers of 
e * counties; very hard, gloſſy and light; apt to cleave 
When akes; and when kindled, yields a continual blaze till it 
i out. Camden ſuſpects this to be the lapis Obſidianus of 


t © ancients, 


ted to ſucceed the abbeſs, under pretence of aiding her in the diſ- | 


ter, without its loſing any of the ſenſible parts which occaſion- | 


COA 


it is dug out of are called coal-mines, 
in molt countries of Europe: 

repute, even in foreign countr 
that of the Foſlee in Auvergn 
The goodneſs of coal conſiſts ; 


or coal-pits. It is common 
though the Engliſh coal is of moſt 
ies; notwithſtanding ſome pretend 
e is not any thing inferior to it. 


n its bei 
ſulphur, in its heating iron w its being as free as poſſible from 


I! in i ' o ti 
in the ſmith's forge. TheEnel „and in its burning a long time 


i 5 liſh coal has this peculiar to it; that 
it never lights ſo perfectly, as when water is —— on it. 


The commerce of coal is very conſiderable in ' 
22 2 3547 to F . Sc. by way 42 5 The 
meaſure it 1 i ini 
3 w vaſe y 1 ip 2 the chaldron, containing thirty-ſix 
In the Memoirs of the French royal academy, we have an ac- 
count of two experiments on the common pit-coal, made by M 
Des Landes while in England, and which he thinks have eſca- 
ped the Engliſh philoſophers. 

iſt, Pounding ſome coal, and putting half an ounce of it in a 
vial of water, the mixture became quite black: but leaving it ex- 
poſed to the air in a window, during a cold winter night, in the 
morning it was found frozen, and turned to a reddiſh colour. 
The Reaſon of the change muſt be, that the froſt had diſengaged 
the ſulphurs of the coal: though one would little expect ſuch an 
effect from it. 

2dly, F rom an infuſion of cinders in brandy, mixed with iron 
filings, ariſes a black tincture, which brightens in proportion az 
it is heated; when arrived at the heat of boiling, the colour be- 
comes perfectly fine and ſoft, and gives a dye to cloth, which no 
workman can imitate, | 

The ſtrata, or veins of coals in coalpits are numerous, and their 


order, quality, &c. different in different places. See STRATA, 
and VEIN. 


In thoſe at Dudley in Staffordſhire, the ſtrata, below the tur, 


two or three clays, a grey ſtone, and a hard grey rock, are ex- 
preſſed in the Phileſophical Tranſactions to be 19, coal, called 
bench coal; 2, ſlipper-ceal, leſs black and ſhining than the for- 
mer; 3', ſpin-coal, more black and ſhining; 4, Stone-coal, 
much like canal-coal. 

Theſe ſtrata have between each of them a bat, or bed, of a pe- 
culiar ſort of matter, about the thickneſs of a crown piece. Be- 
low theſe are divers metalline ſtrata; as a black ſubſtance calicd 
the Dun-row bat; a grey iron ore, called the Dunroto iron-/lone z 
a bluiſh bat, called white-row ; a blackiſh iron ore, called white- 
row grains, or iron: ſtone; a grey iron ore, called mid-row grains; 
a black foſſil ſubſtance, called the Gublin- bat; a black iron ore, 
called gublin iron-/tone ; a dark grey iron ore, called rubble :ron- 
flone : laſtly, the table bat. | 
Then 5?, comes a coarſe ſort of coal, called ſoct- coal; a black 
brittle bat: 6%, The heathen-coal; 7% A ſubſtance like coarſe 
coal, though called a bat, becauſe it does not burn well: And 
89, bench-coal, 

Small-Coal is prepared from the ſpray, and bruſh-wood, ſtripped 
off from the branches of coppice-wood, ſometimes bound in ba- 
vins for that purpoſe, and ſometimes prepared without binding. 
The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a portion of 
it on fire, throw on more and more, as faſt as it kindles; whence 
ariſes a ſudden blaze, till all be burnt that was near the place. As 
ſoon as all the wood is thrown on, they caſt water on the heap, 
from a large diſh, or ſcoop; and thus keep plying the heap of 
glowing coals, which ſtops the fury of the fire, while with a 
rake they ſpread it open, and turn it with ſhovels till no more 
fire appears. When cold, they are put into ſacks for uſe, 

Char-Coar. See its preparation under CHARCOAL. 

COALITION, the re-union, or growing together of parts be- 
fore ſeparated. See CONGLUTINATION, Oc. 

COAST, a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to the edge of the 
ſea. See SEA, &c. 

COASTING, that part of navigation, wherein the places failed to, 
and from, are not far diſtant ; fo that a ſhip may fail in light of 
the land, or within ſounding, between them. See NAVIGATION. 
Such are the voyages on the narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, between 
England, Holland, and France; alſo thoſe about the Britiſh ſeas, 
and in the Mediterranean, &c. See SALLING, 

For the performance hereof, there is only required good know- 
ledge of the land, the uſe of the compaſs, and of the lead, or 
ſounding line. See Coup Ass, SOUNDING, Cc. | 

CoAsTING, in agriculture, &c, denotes the traniplanting of a tree, 
and placing it in the ſame ſituation, with reſpect to eaſt, welt, 
north, &c. as it ſtood in before. See PLANTING, and TRANs- 
PLANTING, _. | | 

COAT. of Arms, in heraldry, a cloak, or habit, worn by the an- 
tient knights over their arms, both in war, and at turnaments z 
and ſtill born by the heralds at arms. See Arms, HERALD, 
MARSHALLING, and QUARTERING. 

It was a kind of ſurcoat, reaching only as low as the navel; open 
at the ſides, with ſhort ſleeves; ſometimes furred with ermins 
and vair, whereon were applied the armories of the knight, em- 


| broidered in gold and filyer, and enammelled with beaten tin, 


coloured black, green, red, and blue: whence the rule, never to 
apply colour on colour, nor metal on metal. A 
The coats of arms were frequently open, and diverſified with 
bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately placed, as we ſtill 
ſee cloths ſcarleted, watered, &c. hence they were alſo called 


Coal is ranked among the number of minerals, and the places | 


divizes, 


EFF r 


C O C 


divizes, or diviſes, as being divided, or compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces, ſewed together; whence the words, fee, pale, chevron, 
bend, croſs, ſalteer, lozenge, &c, which have lince become ho- 
nourable pieces, or ordinaries of the ſhield. See each in its 
place, FEssk, BEN D, CRoss, Oc. 

Coats of arms, and banners, were never allowed to be wore by 
any but knights, and antient nobles, See EsCUTCHEON, &c. 
allo ARMOUR, and SURCOAT. 

Coar of Mail, jacque de mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 
ſhirt; conſiſting of icon rings wove together net-wiſe, See MA1L. 

Coar, in anatomy. See the articles UNI, and Eye. 

COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite, ſuppoſed to 
be the cadmia of the antients; out of which is drawn arſenic, 
and ſmalt. See CADp MIA, ARSENIC, O&c, 

Cobalt uſually contains a little filver, ſome copper, but much 
arſenic. There are various mines of cobalt, eſpecially in Saxo- 
ny; ſome in France, and England. 

COBWEB. See the articles WEB, and SILK. 

COCCIFEROUS, in botany, ſuch plants, or trees, as bear ber- 
ries. See Berry, PLANT, TREE, Cc. | 

COCCULUS Indicus, a poiſonous narcotick berry, known moſtly 
now to poachers, who have got a trick of intoxicating fiſh there- 
with, ſo as to take them out of the water with their hands for 
which reaſon they are called bacce piſcatoriæ, fiihers-berries, 

COCCYGIS Os, in anatomy, a bone joined to the extremity of 
the os ſacrum; compoſed of three or four bones, whereof the 
lower is {till leſs than the upper, till the laſt ends in a ſmall carti- 
lage. — ee Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. n. 21. ſee allo SACRUM, 
It reſembles a little tail turned inwards; or rather, as fome ima- 

ine, the beak of a cuckow; whence the name. See Coxæ. 
ts uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtrait gut: it yields to the preſſure of the 
foetus in women in travel; and midwives uſe to thruſt it back- 
wards; but ſometimes rudely and violently, which is the occa- 
ſion of great pain, and ſeveral bad effects. 

COCHINEAL, or CocHENEEL, a drug uſed by the dyers, &c. 

for giving red colours, eſpecially crimſons, and ſcarlets; and 
likewiſe in medicine as a cardiac and alexipharmic. Sce DYinG, 
RED, SCARLET, &c. 
It is brought from the Weſt-Indies: but authors are divided as to 
its nature; ſome taking it to be a kind of worm, and others for 
the berry of a tree. F. Plumier, the minime, a celebrated bota- 
niſt, has maintained the former opinion, and Pomet the latter. 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that they are both equally wide of the 
truth in the deſcriptions they have given of cochimeal; and yet 
that there is both a cochineal which is a worm, and another a 
ſeed. —This opinion is founded on the account given. by Dam- 
pier; who gives a preciſe deſcription of each kind: if it be not 
true, it is at leaſt more likely than any thing yet propoſed. His 
deſcription of each is as follows : | 

The Cocninear Vorm, is an inſect ingendered in a fruit reſem- 

bling a pear: the ſhrub which bears it is five or ſix foot high. 
A-top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when mature, 
falls on the fruit; and that opening, diſcovers a cleft two or three 
inches in diameter. The fruit then appears full of little, red in- 
ſes, having wings of a ſurprizing ſmallneſs, and which would 
continue and die, and rot there, if not taken out. 
The Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under a tree, ſhake 
it with poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their lodging, and 
fly about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, but 
tumble down dead into the cloth; where they are left till they 
be entirely dry: when the inſect flies it is red; when it is fallen, 
black; and when dry, white; though it afterwards changes co- 
lour. See Tab. Nat. Hi/t. fig. 24. 


There are whole plantations of the cochineal tree, or tonna, as | 


the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexaca, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. 

The CocnintaAL Grain, or, as Dampier calls it, flve/tris, is a red 
berry, growing in America, found in a fruit reſembling that of the 
cochineal tree, or tonna. The firſt ſhoots produce a yellow flower ; 
then comes the fruit, which is long, and when ripe opens with a 
cleft of three or four inches. The fruit is full of kernels, or 
grains, which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the Indians 
take care to gather, Eight or ten of theſe fruits may yield about 
an ounce of grain, See hg. 24. n. 2. 

This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the inſe&; 
and a perſon may be eaſily deceived in them: though the other 
is much the moſt eſteemed. 

COCHLEA,* in mechanicks, one of the five mechanical powers; 
otherwiſe called the ſcrew. See SCREW. 

* It is thus denominated, from the reſemblance a ſcrew bears to the 
ſpiral ſhell of a ſnail, which the Latins call cochlea. 

CocHLEA, in anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, or inner 
cavity of the ear. See EAR. 

The cochlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, and 
is properly ſo called from the reſemblance it has to the ſhell that 
ſnails lie in: through its parietes a ſmall branch of the auditory 
nerve paſſes. | | | 
{ts canal is divided by a ſeptum compoſed of two ſubſtances, one 
almoſt cartilaginous, the other membranous. | 

'The two canals that are divided by the ſeptum, are called ſcale ; 
whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, by the feneſtra 
rotunda, is called ſcala tympari; the other having a communica- 


tion with the veſtibulum, by the feneſtra ovalis, i; call 
ſcala veſtibult; the firſt lies uppermoſt, and is the N he 
laſt lowermoſt, and is the leaſt. See LABYTRIN TR . 5 the 
COCK of Dial, the pin, ſtyle, or gnomon. See Diar 8 
and GNOMON. : 
Cock bearing high. See the article Hicn-bearing, 
Bloody-heeld Cock. See the article HEE LER., 
Grubbing a Cock. See the article GRUB BING. 
Pea-Cock. See the article PRAcock. 
NMeatber-Cock. See the article WEATHER-Cock. 
COCEET, or CocqQuEr. a ſeal belonging to the kino 
houſe, See SRAI, I. hy king *cullom. 
Cocker, or CocqQuer, is alſo a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed 
delivered by the officers of the cuſtom-houſe to the "ar Von 
upen entering their goods; certifying that the 
ſtomed. See To 7 os oY we as 
Lhe fame word is alſo uſed in the ſtatute of bread and 
15 Hen. III. where there is mentioned, cocket-bregd am 
ſcveral other kinds: it ſeems to have been hard ſea-bisket yy 
perhaps had then fome cocket, mark, or ſeal; or A 
called from its being deſigned for the uſe of the cock-fiya; : 
ſcamen. he 
COCEKING Cloth, a deviſe for the catching of pheaſants Withal 
It cuntiſts of a piece of coarſe canvas, about an ell-ſquare, dine, 
in a tan-pit to colour it ; and kept ſtretched by 8 
placed from corner to corner, diagonal-wiſe : a hole to he lt 
to peep through. The ſportſman then, being provided of ; ſhort 
gun ; carries the cloth before him at arms-end ; under coyer of 
which, he may approach his game as near as he pleaſes: when 
near enough, he puts the noſecl of his gun through the hole, and 
ſhoots. 
COCK LE-Starirs. See the article STAIRS. | 
COCEPIL, a fort of theatre, whereon game-cpcks fight their 
battels. — The coc&-pit is uſually a houſe, or hovel covered over: 
they hight on the clod, or green ſod; which is generally marked 
out round, and incompaſſed with ſeats, one above another 
The Cocx-PiT Laws, are principally theſe: when cocks are fot 
none to be on the ſods but the two ſetters. When the cocks are 
ſet beak to beak in the middle of the clod, and there left by the 
ſetters, if the ſet cock do not ſtrike in counting twenty, and fix 
times ten, and twenty after all, the battel is loſt: but if he do 
ſtrike, the battel is to begin again, and they muſt count again, 
If any offer a mark to a groat, or forty to one, and the wager be 
taken, the cock mult be ſet, and they are to fight it out. Done, 
and done, is a ſufficient bet, or wager, when the cocks are caſt 
on the clod. 
Cock-Pir, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor, or 
deck, abaft the main capſtan, lying between the platform and 
the ſteward' room; where are ſubdiviſions, or partitions, for the 


purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. —See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit 
Z 


STYLE, 


COCK-ROAD, a contrivance for the taking of woodcocks.—/s 
that bird lies cloſe by day, under ſome hedge, or near the root of 
an old tree, to peck for worms under dry leaves, and will ſcarce 
ſtir out, unleſs diſturbed ; as not ſeeing his way fo well in the 
morning; toward the evening he takes wing, to ſeek for water; 
flying generally low, and when he finds any thorowfare in a 
wood, . ventures through it. 

To take them, therefore, they plant nets in ſuch places; or, for 
want of ſuch places ready to their hands, they cut roads through 
woods, thickets, groves, &c. 8 5 
Theſe roads they uſually make thirty-five or forty foot broad, 
perfe ly ſtrait and clear; and to two oppolite trees they tie the 
net, which has a ſtone faſtened to each corner. Then, havinga 
ſtand, or place to lie concealed in, at a proper diſtance, u it a 
ſtake near the ſame, to faſten the lines of the net to; when 
they perceive the game flying up the road, they unwindthe lines 
from off the ſtake; upon which, the ſtones drawing it down, 
the birds are intangled in the fame. 

COCK-SWAIN, or Cockson, an officer on board a man of 
war, who hath the care of the boat, or floop, and all things 
belonging to it; to be always ready with his boat's gang, r 
crew, and to man the boat on all occaſions. He fits in the ſtern 
of the boat, and ſteers; and hath a whiſtle to call and encourage 
his men. | 115 

COCOA, or more properly Cacao, the nut whoſe kernel yiel 
the chocolate, See Cacao, and CHOCOLATE. 2 

COCOS, or Coco, is alſo uſed for a nut, whoſe ſhell is mu 
uſed by turners, carvers, &c. for divers works. 
The coco-tree, which the Malabarians call tenga, grows oo 
without any branches, and ordinarily thirty or forty foot - 
its wood is too ſpongious to be uſed in carpentry. A-top _ _ 
twelve leaves, ten foot long, and half a foot broad, uſed int 5 
vering of houſes, making mats, Sc. Above the leaves a 
a large excreſcence, in form of a cabbage, excellent to eat; 
the taking it off, is mortal to the tree. chick⸗ 
Between the leaves and the top ariſe ſeveral ſhoots, of the * 
neſs of the arm; which, when cut, diſtil a white, ſweet, * 
able liquor, ſerving as a wine, and intoxicating: it _ 6 
if kept a few hours; and at the end of 24 hours is _ 

a ſtrong vinegar : and may be further prepared into 


hu 


; t 
While this liquor diſtils, the tree yields no fruit; but 8 
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it outs forth a large cluſter, or bunch, where- 
: Coco-nuts e e to the number of ten or twelve. 
rh are yet new, and the bark tender, they yield half a 
Wer, _ cooling water: which in a little time becomes firſt 
pint obs {oft pulp, and at length condenſes, and aſſumes the 
a W 7 
taſte of the rap ie ice a-year, and thoſe ſometimes as big as 
The tree ions 8 pres” aver, that from a ſingle Cocos- | 
2 10 its fruit, a ſhip might be built, equipped, and loaden 
abt merchandize and proviſion. | 6 
— Cocos of the Antilles, are not ſo large as thoſe of the Eaſt- 
Ton "Africa and Arabia: the trees ſeldom exceed 25 foot in 
3 . and the fruits in proportion: it is theſe are uſed among 
cl 2 


ſuckers are let gr 


in the kingdom of Siam, the Cocos fruit, dried and emptied of 
1 


its pulp, ſerves as a meaſure, both for things liquid and dry. See 
1 are not all of the ſame capacity, but are ſome 
wee others leſs; their content is firſt meaſured with cauris, 
-e e ile Maldives ſhells, which ſerve as ſmall money in ſeveral 
— of the Indies. Some Cocos contain 1000 cauris, others 
2 5 Il alterations made in bodies 
COCTION, a general name for all alterations 5 
by the application of fire, or heat. See HEAT. 155 | 
There are various ſpecies of Coction; as maturation, frixion, elixa- 
tion, aſſation, torrefuction, and uſtion ; which ſee in their places, 
ASSATION, ToRREFACTION, FRICTION, &c, ſee alſo Cox- 
cocT10n, and DECOCTION. | 
COD-FISHERY. See the article Cod-FISHERY. 3 
CODE,“ CoDEX, 2 collection of the laws, and conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors ; made by order of Juſtinian. 
* The word comes from the Latin Codex, a paper- book; ſo called 
a codicibus, or caudicibus arborum, the trunks of trees; the bark 
whereof being ſtripped off, ſerved the ancients to write thei- 
books on. See PAPER and Book. 


The Code is comprized in twelve books, and makes the ſecond 
part of the civil, or Roman law. See CIVIL Law. 

There are ſeveral other Codes before the time of Juſtinian ; all 
of them collections, or abridgments of the Roman laws. Grego- 


rius and Hermogenes, two lawyers, made each a collection of | 


this kind, called from their names the Gregorian Code, and Her- 
nngerian Code, Theſe included the conſtitutions of the emperors 
from Adrian, to Diocleſian and Maximine, A. D. 306. We have 
nothing remaining of them but a few fragments; the compila- 
tions themſelves falling to the ground, for want of authority tv 
put them in execution. ; 
Theodoſius the younger was the firſt emperor who made a Code, 
which was compriſed in ſixteen Books, formed out of the con- 
ſtitutions of the emperors from Conſtantine the Great to his 
own time; abrogating all other laws not included in it; and this 
is what we call the T hecdsſian Code; which was publiſhed in the 
year 438, and received and obſerved, till annulled by the Code 
of Juſtinian, 
The Theodoſian Code has been a long time loſt in the weſt : 
Cujas took a great deal of pains to retrieve it, and to publiſh it in 
a better condition than ever. Gothofred has given us a com- 
ment on the Theodoſian Code; a work which coſt him thirty 
/Cars, 
in 50b, Alaric, king of the Goths, made a new collection of 
the Roman laws, taken from the three former Codes, the Gre- 
gorian, Hermegenian, and Theodaſian, which he likewiſe publiſhed 
under the title of the Theodaſian Code. This Code of Alaric con- 
tinued a long time in force; and was all the Roman law received 
into France. | | 
Laſtly, the emperor Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Ro- 
man law exceedingly weakened in the weſt, upon the decline of 
the empire, reſolved to make a general collection of the whole 
Roman juriſprudence. The management hereof he committed 
to his chancellor Tribonianus; who choſe out the moſt excellent 
conſtitutions of the emperors, from Adrian to his own time; and 
publiſhed his work in 528, under the title of the New Code. 
But becauſe Juſtinian had made ſeveral new deciſions, which 
made ſome alteration in the ancient juriſprudence ; he retrench- 
ed ſome of the conſtitutions inſerted by Tribonianus, and added 
his own 1n their place : on which account, he publiſhed a new 
edition of the Code in 534, and abrogated the former. 
This Code of Juſtinian, as well as the reſt of the Roman law, 
was a long time loſt in the weſt, till the time of Lotharius II. 
who found it at the taking of Melphi, and gave it to the city of 
Piſa, This was firſt re-publiſhed by Irnerius, in 1128. 
© emperor Frederic, at the requeſt of the univerſities, appoint- 
it to be taught in the ſchools ; and commanded all his people 
o obſerve it. Accordingly, it obtained in Ny and Germany ; 


and ſti 3 4 
„ in a part of France, particularly the ſouthern 


here have been various other later Codes, particularly of the 


ancient Gothic, 


C OE 
by way of eminence, 


for that of a ſort of poppy: whence the 
ſyrup made therewith is called diacodium. See Di Acop iy; 
CODICIL, a ſchedule, or ſu 2 © wits 


pplement to a will, or other writing. 
See SCHEDULE, WIII, Oc. ; g 


It is uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing is omitted 
which the teſtator would add, explain, alter, or retract; and is 
of the ſame nature as a teſtament, except that it is without an 
heir, or executor, See TESTAMENT. 

So that a Codicil is a leſs ſolemn will, of one that dies either teſtate 
or inteſtate, without the appointment of an heir: teſtate, when 
he that hath made his Codicil, hath either before or afterwards 
made his teſtament, on which that C-4ic;/ depends, or to which 
it refers, Inteſtate, when one leaves behind him only a Codicil 
without a teſtament, wherein he gives legacies only to be paid 
by the heir at law, and not by any heir inſtituted by will, or 
teſtament. | 

A Codicil, as well as a will, may be either written or nuncupative. 
Some authors call a teſtament, a great will; and a Codicil, a little 
one; and compare the teſtament to a ſhip, and the Codicil to 
the boat tied to it. 
But there is this further difference between a Codicil and a teſta- 
ment, that a Codicil cannot contain the inſtitution of an heir; 
and that in a Codicil, a man is not obliged to obſerve ſtrictly all 
the formalities preſcribed by law for ſolemn teſtaments. 

In cuſtomary countries, teſtaments, properly ſpeaking, are no 
more than Codicils; in regard, cuſtom itſelf names the heir, and 
does not allow of teſtamentary inheritors. | 
Codicils were firſt brought into uſe in the time of Auguſtus by L, 
Lentulus : they were originally intended to follow the teſtament ; 
which was, as it were, their baſis. In proceſs of time, Codicils 
came to have their effect, even though made before the teſtament; 
provided there was nothing in the teſtament contrary to the Co- 
dicil, People were alſo allowed to make Ceodicils without teſta- 
ments. 

Raym. Lully has a book which he calls The Codicil; wherein he 
pretends to have left his readers the ſecret of the philoſopher's 
ſtone ; provided they do but underſtand it. 

COECUM, in anatomy, blind gut ; the firſt of the thick inte- 


* 


ture, which ſerves it both for entrance and exit. See INTEs- 
TINES. 

It is fituate on the right ſide, below the kidney. In children 
new born, and in quadrupeds, it is found full of excrements 
but in adults, &c. it frequently diſappears, but only hangs like a 
worm. 

Its uſe in adults is very obſcure : in a foetus, or infant newly 
born, it appears to ſerve as a receptacle of the fœces during ſuch 
time as the animal does not diſcharge by ſtool. See Fox Tus. 
Dr. Gliſſon imagines it may likewiſe ſerve in ſuch animals as have 
it large, as dogs, conies, rats, &c. for a kind of ſecond ven- 
tricle, or bag, wherein the prepared aliment may be retained, 
while a richer, and more nutritious juice is drawn from the 
ſame. 

Others will have it contain a ferment, and others, the flatus of 
the inteſtines : others fancy it may ſeparate a humour, by ſome 
glands placed therein, wherewith to harden the excrements as 
they paſs through the colon. 

Dr. Lifter aſſigns the uſe of the Cœcum to be, to keep the excre- 
ments which paſs into its cavity, (as moſt of thoſe of found ani- 
mals he thinks do) till they are ſufficiently drained, baked, and 
hardened, to receive the figure to be given them by the colon and 
rectum. He adds, to confirm this, that wherever there are ele- 
gantly figured excrements of the firſt kind, there is a capacious 
Cœcum, and vice verſa, This indeed is true, that ſome animals, 
which are naturally looſe, have either no Cæcum at all, or very 
little; as the talpa, echinus terreſtris, gula, &c. Nature's end, in 
thus providing for the figuration of the excrements, he takes to 
be, firſt, to prevent diarrhæas; ſecondly, to abide hunger the 
better; (thus it is that ſnails, in winter, reſt with full inteſtines:) 
Laſtly, to heighten the digeſtion and fermentation in the ſtomach 
and ſmall guts. : ; 5 
Dr. Muſgrave gives us an account, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
of the Cœcum of a dog being cut out, without any prejudice to 
the animal. M. Giles gives us another, of the Cœcum of a lady 
being diſtended ſo as to form a tumor, that held almoſt three cho- 
pines of a thin, greyiſh, almoſt liquid ſubſtance, whereof ſhe died. 
And Mr. Knowles, a third, of a boy's Cœcum being vaſtly ex- 
tended and ſtuffed with cherry-ſtones, which likewiſe proved 
mortal. | 


be the Cætum of the ancients, which they imagine to be the 
thick globous part of the colon, immediately appended to the 
ileum ; and therefore give this part the name of appendicula ver- 
miformis, See INTESTINES. | | » 

CO-EFFICIENTS, in algebra, are numbers, or given quantities, 
| prefixed to letters, or unknown quantities, into which they are 


and ſince of the French kings; as the Code of | ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and therefore, with ſuch letters, or 


— the Code Michault, Code Louis, Code Neron, Cade] with the quantities repreſented by them, make a rectangle or 


enry, Code M 
Cope of 'Conens, erchand, Code des Eaux, Ge. 


CODIA Cop Ex Canonum. See Canon. 


roduct, co-efficient produfum ; whence the name. | 
Thus, in 4 ba, or Crx: 3 is the Co-efficient of 3a; b, of 


Vol. I. N.. Xi for the top, or head of any plant; but, 


bx; and C of Ora. he 8 ſy no number 2 AF ' 


ſtines; ſo called, becauſe made like a ſack, having but one aper- - 


Some ſay, the name, Cecum, is miſtaken ; not allowing this to 
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COELESTIAL HH rvatiens, are obſervations of the phenomena 


CoELESTIAL Globe, See the article GLOBE. - 
COELIAC Artery, the firſt artery detached from the deſcending 


: 2 C. 


CokLiAc Paſſion, is a ſort of diarrhæa, or flux of the belly; where- 


There is alſo a CokLIAC Diabetes, called Cæliaca Urinalis, where- 


CorLiac Vein, is that which runs through the inteſtinum 


COELUM. See the article HEAVEN. 
CoELI Fundus. See the article Fu N Dus. 
COELUM is alſo uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the cavity of the eye 


_ COEMETERIUM,* Cemetery, Kauni, a dormitory, or 


COE 


always ſuppoſed to have the Coefficient, * 3 becauſe every thing 
is once itſelf, Thus, a, or bc, import as much as 1@, or Ibc, 
The Co-efficient in a biquadratic equation, is according to its ſign, 
either the ſum, or difference of the two roots. 

In any equation of an higher nature, the Co-efficient of the ſecond 
term, is always the aggregate of all the roots retaining their pro- 
per ligns: ſo that if all the negatives be equal to all the affirma- 
tives, the ſecond term will vaniſh ; and where the ſecond term 
is thus wanting, it is a ſign that the quantities under contrary 
ſigns were thus equal. 

The Co-efficient of the third term is the aggregate of all the rectan- 
gles arifing by the multiplication of every two of the roots, how 
many ways ſoever thoſe combinations of two's can be had; as 
three times in a cubic, fix in a biquadratic equation, Fc, 

The Co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the ſo- 
lids made by the continual multiplication of every three of the 
roots, how often ſocver ſuch a ternary can be had; as there ma, 
be four in a biquadratic, five in an equation of five dimenſions, 
Sc. And thus it will go on infinitely, 


of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper apparatus of aſtro 
nomical inſtruments, in order to the determining their places, 
motions, phaſes, &c. See OBSERVATION. 

The inſtruments chiefly uſed in celeſtial obſervations, are the 
aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, and teleſcope ; 
each of which ſee under its proper head, QUADRANT, Mi- 
CROMETER, TELESCOPE, GNOMON, Oc. 

Obſervations in the day-time are eaſy ; in regard the croſs hairs 
in the focus of the object- glaſs of the teleſcope are then diſtinctly 
perceivable : in the night, thoſe croſs hairs are to be illumined to 
make them vilible. | 

This illumination is either performed by a candle, placed oblique- 
ly near them, fo as the ſmoke do not intercept the rays; or 
where this is inconvenient, by making an aperture in the tube of 
the teleſcope, near the focus of the object- glaſs, through which 
a candle is applied to illumine the croſs hairs. 

M. de la Hire has made an improvement on the firſt method, 
which renders it of very good uſe ; and it is by covering that end 
of the tube next the object- glaſs with a piece of gauſe, or fine 
white ſilken crape. For in ſuch caſe, a link, placed at a good 
diſtance from the tube, ſo enlightens the gauſe, as to render the 
croſs hairs very perceivable, 

Obſervations of the ſun, are not to be made without placing a 
glaſs, ſmoked in the flame of a lamp or candle, between the te- 
leſcope and the eye; to take off from its luſtre, which would 
otherwiſe confound and damage the eye, were not a good part 
of its beams intercepted, 

Note, when any of the heavenly bodies are obſerved through a | 
teleſcope of only two glaſſes, they appear inverted, 


Cele/tial Obſervations are chiefly of two kinds; the one when the | 


objects are in the meridian, See MERIDIAN, | 
The other, when they are in vertical circles. See VERTICAL. 


trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. See AokRTA, ARTERY, 


It divides into two branches, the one on the right ſide, the other 
on the left; of which the firſt gives the gaſtrica dextra, which 
goes to the ſtomach ; the cyſtica, which goes to the gall-bladder ; 
the epipolis dextra to the omentum; the inteſtinalis to the duo- 
denum, and to a part of the jejunum ; and the gaſtro-epipolis 
to the ſtomach, to the omentum, and ſome branches to the liver, 
which enter the capſula communis, to accompany the branches 
of the vena porta. 

The left branch of the Cœliaca gives the gaſtrica dextra, which 
is alſo ſpread upon the ſtomach ; the epipolis ſiniſtra to the omen- 
tum; and the ſplenica to the ſubſtance of the ſpleen. See each 
branch deſcribed in its place, CysTic, EP1PLoic, c. 


in the aliment comes away either crude or chylified, in lieu of 
excrements. Sce Flux, and DIARRHXA. 

Authors frequently confound the Cœliac paſſion with the liente- 
ry, but they are different. See LigENTERY. | 


in the chyle paſſes off along with, or inſtead of urine. See 
DIABETES. 


rectum. See REcrun. 


towards the angles, or canthi. See Eye, CAN T Hs, c. 


ſacred place ſet a- part for the burial of the dead. See FUNERAL 
SEPULCHRE, Tou, &@c. - x 


* Chorier obſerves, that under Cemeterium, vol un mptov, was an- 
ciently comprehended, not only the ſtrict dormitory, or place 
where the dead were diſpoſed ; but all the lands which encompaſ- 
ſed the pariſh churches, and were contiguous to the real churches. 
— Perhaps it might be added, that all the church domains were 
comprized under Cæmeterium. This will beſt account for that 
confiſcation of the Cemeteries, charged on Valerian, 


| beſides thoſe of religion. The council of Elvir 


CO-EQUALITY, a term expreſſing the relation of 


In the primitive times, the chriſtians held their meetinos: 
meteria ; as we are informed by Euſebius, Lib. vii ings in Cp. 


; vii. 
lian, who calls thoſe Cæmeteria, where the 1. and Tertial. 


to pray, areas. Euſebius adds, that Nan to meet 
ted the Cœmeteria, and places deſtined for the ng confiſcz. 


Gallienus reſtored them by a publick reſcript worſhip of God, 
ſame author. From theſe paſſages, it ſeems as if C | 
m places of worſhip, were uſed indifferen yy 
thing. 
The heathen writers frequently upbraid the prime; | 
for their meeting in . = if they frvedother” 8 
Purpoſes 
keeping of tapers lighted in Cometerta, during 22 the 
and by another canon, the women from paſſin 3 
watching in Cæmeteria. an Ve nie 
The cuſtom of bleſſing Cœmeteries, is of an ol . 
method was, for the biſhop to go round it — Renz 
paſtoral ſtaff, and to ſprinkle it with ſome conſecrates f. 
Lobincau ſays, the holy water- pot was carried before hi Aud, 
Anciently, all were buried in Cæmeteries; none in yy ; 
From the bodies of martyrs, &c. being depoſited here 2 
ſtians choſe particularly to build their churches in the . 
Conſtantine gave them the liberty: and hence 1 Wien 


that cuſtom which ſtill obtains in the Romiſh church Ne 
3 


2 > Ray Fe N a 
conſec rate any altar, without depoſiting in it the relick ever to 


martyr. See RELICK, &c. hee 


COENA Damini, Bull. See the article Bu LI. 
-OENOBITE,* a religious who lives in a convent, o 


| | ; r in com- 
munity, under a certain rule; in oppoſition to Anachor 0 
» Or 


Hermit, who lives in ſolitude. See Hermit, &.. 
The word comes from the Greek O-, 
vita, life. 
Caſſian makes this difference between a convent and 
that the latter may be applied to the reſidence of a ſingle reli 
or recluſe ; whereas the convent implies Coenobites, or nun, any 
religious living in common. See CoxnvenT, and 3 
RY. | 
Fleury ſpeaks of three kinds of monks in Egypt; 
who live in ſolitude ; Coenobites, who ee 
munity; and Sarabaites, who are a kind of monks-errant "a 
ſtroll from place to place. See Anacnorer, S. : 
He refers the inſtitution of Coenobites to the times of the apoſtl 
and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives of he funk” 
ful at Jeruſalem. Though St. Pachomius is ordinarily owned the 
inſtitutor of the Coenobite life; as being the firſt who gavea rule 
to any community, See RULE. 


communis; and 40 
» 


a Mena ery, 


tween two things. See EQUALITY. 222 
The retainers to S. Athanaſius's doctrine of the trinity, hold the 


Son and Holy Spirit co-egual with the Father. The Arians, & 
deny the Co- equality. See "TRINITY, ARIAN, Ec. Tn 


CO-ETERNITY, is uſed among divines, to denote the eternity 


of one being, equal to that of another. See ErERNTTV. 
The orthodox hold the ſecond and third perſons in the trinity 
co-eternal with the firſt, See Trinity. 


COEUR, in heraldry, —Party en Coeur, ſignifies a ſhort line of 


partition in pale, in the center of the eſcutcheon, which extends 


but a little way, much ſhort of top and bottom; being met by / 


other lines, which form an irregular partition of the eſcutcheon, 
as repreſented in Tab. Herald. hg. 43. 


CO-EXISTENCE, a term of relation, denoting two, ar more 


things to exiſt together, at the ſame time, &c. See Ex1STENCE. 
COFFEE, in natural hiſtory, a ſeed, or berry, brought from 


Arabia felix; uſed for the making a drink of the fame name. 
Sce DRINK. 
That from the Levant is moſt eſteemed, being greener, heavier, 


and appearing riper and plumper than that from Mocha; which 
is larger, lighter, and whiter. 


For Coffee-berries, ſome ſubſtitute peas, beans, rye, and barley, 


which roaſted, yield an oily matter, reſembling in flavour, but 


leſs agreeable, as well as in much leſs quantity than Coffee. 


CoFFEE alſo denotes a kind of drink, prepared from theſe bercies; 


very familiar in Europe for theſe 80 years, and among the Turks 
for an hundred and fifty. | 

Its original is not well known; ſome aſcribe it to the prior of a 
monaſtery, who being informed by a goat-herd, that his cattle 
ſometimes browzing on the tree, would wake and caper all night; 
became curious to prove its virtue: accordingly, he firſt tried it 
on his monks, to prevent their ſleeping at mattins. 

Others, from Sehehabeddin, refer the invention of Caffe to the 
Perſians ; from whom it was learned in the fifteenth century by 
Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth of the red 
ſea ; and who having tried its virtues himſelf, and found that i 
diſſipated the fumes which oppreſſed the head, inſpired joy, open 


eld the bowels, and prevented ſleep, without being incomm ed 


by it; recommended it firſt to his derviſes; with whom be 
to ſpend the night in prayer, oe 
Their example brought Cote into vogue at Aden; the prof 
ſors of the law, for ſtudy, artiſians to work, travellers to walk 
in the night, in fine, every body at Aden drank Coffee, —Henc 
it paſſed to Mecca, where firſt the devotees, than the reſt of the 
people took it. From Arabia felix it paſſed to Cairo. In 
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ind a Greek ſervant, called F aſqua, brought into England by 


1. Kahie Beg prohibited it, from a perſuaſion that it ine- | der it laxative; to mix it with milk, 


in. 185 1 chat it inclined to things forbidden. But ſultan Cau- 


briated, an 


| N 
ſou e ee to Syria and Conſtantinople. 


or cream, to extinguiſh 
its ſulphurs, embaraſs its ſaline princi r 85 

. ge inciples, and i 
after took off the prohibition, and coffee advan-| ing. e render it nourtſh 


S8. Pauli, a Daniſh phyſician, maintai ; 
"2 Gol d Co ; , payucian, maintains, that it 
T declaimed againſt it from the Alcoran, which de- and renders them incapable of generation ; and 1 the 
lares that coal is not of the number of things created by God | Turks attribute the ſame effects to it; and from the immoderate 
for food, Accordingly, the mufti ordered the coffee-hoyſes to be | uſe hereof, account for that thinneſs of inhabitants found in pro- 


ſhut; but his ſucceflor, declaring cee not to be coal, they were] vinces formerly the beſt peopled. 

opened again. ; Du Four, —F. Malebranche gave t 
# ing the war in Candia, the aſſemblies of news- mongers ma- an account of a perſon cured of an 

_— 55 free with ſtate· affairs, the grand vizier Cuproli ſuppreſ- ral clyſters of Coffee. 

£1 the caffee-houſes at Conſtantinople ; which ſuppreffion, tho" The tree that produces the Cee, is a kind of Arabic jeſſamin: 
{ill on foot, does not prevent the publick uſe of the liquor there. | the berry, when ripe, is found as hard as horn; which gave occa- 
Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought it into France; fion to an opinion, that the people of the kingdom of Yemen in 

Arabia felix, where it is cultivated, ſteeped in boiling water, or 


Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in 1652, to make his] baked in a furnace all the Cee they fold abro 
4 ſet up the profeſſion of coffee-man, and introduced the growing any where elle. i 0 ee 
drink among us. Though ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had uſed it be- It is ſaid, it yields a revenue of upwards of five millions per an- 
de. of : : num, Nor will that appear any wonder, when we confider that 
The word coffze is originally Arabic : The Turks pronounce it | in London alone, beſides the conſumption in private houſes, ſome 
cabcub, and the Arabs cahuah; which ſome authors maintain to | have computed three thouſand Coffze-Houſes. In the three king- 
be a general name tor any thing that takes away the appetite ; doms are yearly expended one hundred tun of Coffee-Berries ; in 
others, for any thing that promotes appetite; and others, again, England alone ſeventy : which at 3007, per ton, a moderate 
for any thing that gives ſtrength and vigour. : Price, amounts to 21000. ſterling. 
The Mahometans, it is obſerved, diſtinguith three kinds of ca- | COFFER, Caffa, in architecture, a ſquare depreſſure, or ſinking, 
nab; the firſt is wine, or any liquor that inebriates; the ſecond | in each interval between the modillions of the Corinthian cor- 
i; made of the pods that contain the coffee-berry ; this they call nice; ordinarily filled up with a roſe, ſometimes a pomegranate, 
the Sultand's coffee, from their having firſt introduced it, on ac- | or other enrichment. See MoDiLL1oNn. 
count of its heating leſs than the berry, as well as its keeping the | Theſe ſinkings, called alſo pannels, are of different figures in the 
bowels open: the third is that made with the berry itſelf, which | compartiments of vaults and ſoffits. See SoFFI1Ts, 
alone is uſed in Europe, the pods being found improper for tranſ- | COFFER, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, athwart a 
portation. Some Europeans who imported the pods, called them | dry moat, from fix to ſeven foot deep, and from ſixteen to eigh- 
the flower of the coffee-tree. ; teen foot broad ; the upper part made of pieces of timber raiſed 
The deep brown colour of the liquor, occaſioned its being firſt | two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation has 
called ſyrup of the indian mulberry; under which ſpecious name it hurdles laden with earth for its covering ; and ſerves as a parapet, 
firſt gained ground in Europe. with embraſures. See DiTcn. | 
The preparation of coffee conſiſts in roaſting, or giving it a juſt | The Cœer is nearly the ſame with the caponiere, abating that 
degree of torrefaction, on an earthen, or metalline plate, till it this laſt is fometimes made beyond the counter{carp on the glacis, 
have acquired a browniſh hue, equally deep on all ſides: It is | and the Cœer always in the moat, taking up its whole breadth, 
then ground in a mill, as much as ſerves the preſent occaſion, A] which the caponiere does not. See CAPONIERE, 
proper quantity of water is next boiled, and the ground coffee It differs from the traverſe, and gallery, in that theſe latter are 
put in it. After it has juſt boiled, it is taken from the fire; and | made by the beſiegers, and the C Her by the beſieged. See Gal. 
the decoction having ftood a-while to ſettle, and fine, they pour, | LERY and TRAVERSE, &c. 
or decant it into diſhes. The beſieged generally make uſe of Crs to repulſe the beſie- 
The cuſtom is to drink coffze as hot as poſſible, with ſugar ; | gers, when they endeavour to paſs the ditch. —To fave themſelves 
though the Turks do not trouble themſelves to take off its bitter- | from the fire of theſe C ers, the beſiegers throw up the earth 
neſs with any ſugar : their grandees add to each diſh a drop of | on that fide towards the Cefer. 


But this opinion is refuted by 
he royal academy of ſciences 
apoplexy, by means of ſeve- 


eſſence of amber; others boil it with a couple of cloves; others | COFFERER f the King's Hofhold, a principal officer in the court, 


with a little Indian aniſe ; others with cacouleh, or the grain of | next under the comptroller ; who, in the compting-houfe, and 
the cardamomum minus. Cof?e is one of the neceſſaries which | elſewhere at other times, has a ſpecial charge and overſight of 
the Turks are obliged to furnith their wives. other officers of the houſe, for their good demeanor and carriage 
The ordinary method of roafting ce among us, is in a tin cy- in their offices: to all whom he pays the wages, See HOUSHOLD, 
lindrical box, full of holes; through the middle whereof runs a ComeTinG-Hovse, &c. 
ſpit : under this is a ſemicircular hearth, wherein is a large char- | COGGESHAL's Sliding-Rule, an inſtrument uſed in gauging, fo 
coal fire: by help of a jack, the ſpit turns ſwift, and ſo roaſts | called from its inventor : fee its deſcription and uſe under SLI1- 
the berry ; being now and then taken up to be ſhaken. When] PING-RULE. ; 
the oll riſes, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it is empti- | COGITATION, the act or operation of thinking. See THIxK - 
ed into two receivers, made with large hoops, whoſe bottoms | ING. | ; 
are iron plates, theſe ſhut into: there the ce is ſhaken, and COGNATION, in the civil law, the bond of relation between 
left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright and oily, it is a fign it | all the deſcendants from the ſame ſtock, both males and females, 
is well done. —by which it is diſtinguiſhed from nation, which only com- 
Coffee is taken with very different, nay, frequently with directly] prehends the deſcendants of the male ſex. See AGNATION. 
oppolite, intentions; ſome uſe it to prevent ſleep, others to pro- In F rance, for the ſucceſſion to the crown they follow agnation 4 


mote digeſtion, &c.— Its more real virtues, owned by the phy- 
clans, conſiſt in this; that being an excellent drier, it carries 
off fumes and diforders of the head ariſing from too much moi- 
ſture, diffipates megrims, and abſorbs acrimonies of the ſtomach, 
whence its uſe after a debauch of ſtrong liquors; and hence alſo 
ts uſe in promoting watching, by bracing the fibres, and render- 


in England, Spain, &c. Cognation, women coming to the ſucceſ- 
ſion, according to the degree of proximity, in default of males, 
or their deſcendants from branch to branch. 

In the Roman law, the words CoGNATIO and CoGnaATI are 
alſo taken in a more limited ſenſe ; cagnatio ſignifying only the 
bond of relation between the deſcendants from the ſame ſtock 


in 


g them too tenſe for the relaxation required in ſleep. by women; and cegnati, thoſe between whom there was ſuch a 
It likewiſe promotes circulation, but beit with people of a pretty | bond of relation ſubſiſting. 
corpulent habit; being found hurtful to thoſe who are thin, lean, | COGNIZANCE, or CoGNn1SANCE, in heraldry. See CREST. 
ry, and of a bilious temperament; as it dries up the nerves, | CooN1ZANCE, or CONUSANCE, in law, is the acknowledgment 
and inclines them to tremors : it is faid to be prejudicial likewiſe of a fine; or the conſeſſion of a thing done. In which ſenſe, we 
to thoſe who digeſt too faſt, where the circulation is too quick, | fay, cognoſcens latro, a thief that confeſſes. 628 
or where there is a ſpitting of blood ariſing from the mouths of , COGNIZANCE is alſo uſed for a power, or juriſdiction.— Thus, Ceg- 
any of the veins and arteries being too open, or the blood too mnizance of pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea out of another 
thin and ſharp. court; which no one but the king can do, unleſs he can ſhew a 
The oily matter that ſeparates from the Coffee, and appears on | particular charter for it. hg 7 
ts ſurface when roaſted, and its particular ſmell which diftin- ' COGNIZANCE is ſometimes alſo uſed for an audience, or oy 
one it from peas, beans, rye, &c. which ſome ſubſtitute in | of a matter judicially.— In which ſenſe, we ſay, te take cognt- 
cu of Cofze, are to be the real indications of its effects. If con- | xpance, &c. | 

dered with regard to the oil drawn by the retort, this, as well CoGNIZANCE, again, is uſed for a badge on a waterman's, or ſer- 
as that, contains volatile principles, both faline and ſulphureous.  ving-man's ſleeve, which is commonly the giyer's creſt, where- 
It is to the diſſolution of its falts, and the mixture of its ſulphurs by be is diſcerned to belong to this or that nobleman, or gentle- 
— the blood, that its chief faculty of promoting watchfulneſs is to] man. 

attributed: hence alſo its property of promoting digeſtion, of ; COGNISOR, or CoxvusoR, is he that paſſeth, or acknowledgeth 
ting foods, of preventing eructations, and correcting | a fine of lands and tenements to another. See Fine, and CoG- 
NIZANCE, 


1 onies of the ſtomach, when taken after meals. SEE ; : | 
ence alſo that fermentation in the blood, ſerviceable to corpu- | CO-HABITATION, implies a concubinage, copulation, or car- 
ent people: hence alſo its diuretick virtue. By experience it is nal knowledge between two perſons: but is rarely uſed, except 

nd of ſervice to drink a glaſs of water before Coffee, to ren-| in a criminal ſenſe. See CoNncUBINE, GO- 


COI 


COH 


CO-HEIR, a perſon who ſhares an inheritance or eſtate with ano- COHORT, Cohons, among the Romans, a body of ;.c | 
ther. See Heir. | conſiſting of five or fix hundred men; anſwerin 4 infantry, In the 
COHERENCE, a ſchool-term, applied to propoſitions, diſcourſes, | ſpects to our battalion, See BaTTAL10x, S in moſt r. ſizes an 
ec. which have a connection, or dependance on one another. The cohort was divided into three manipules, or comoan: merchal 
See CONNECTION, &c, manipule into two centuries ; and the century into panies; the quantity 
COHESION, or Con 510N, in phyſicks, the action whereby the] men, See MAxirurus, CENTURY, Ge. an hundreg ken, loa 
particles, or primary corpuſcles whereof natural bodies conſiſt, | The firſt centurion in the firſt cohort was called primipil, and fur! 
are connected, or bound together, ſo as to form particles; and | had the charge of the eagle, or ſtandard of the by 7 and for deal 
thoſe, again, kept together, ſo as to form ſenſible maſſes, or | Pr1MiPILUs.—A legion conſiſted of ten cohorts 81 dee By deg! 
bodies. See PARTICLE, Bop, &c. ON, dee LEOI. weighe« 
The cauſe of this Coheſion, or nexus materi, has extremely per- When the army was ranged in order of battel, the ' IN to the \ 
plexed the philoſophers of all ages. In all the ſyſtems of phy-| diſpoſed in the following manner : the firſt e. a N began f 
ſicks, matter is ſuppoſed originally to be in minute, indivifible | right of the firſt line, as the companies of grenadier q 2 were 0 
atoms. See MATTER. regiments; the reſt followed in their natural order : $a I At leng 
How, and by what principle theſe ſeveral and diſtinct corpuſcles| third was in the center of the firſt line of the Eon "te ſtur bed 
ſhould come firſt joined and combined into little ſyſtems ; and | fifth on the left : the ſecond between the firſt and third. a the lick au 
how they ſhould come to perſevere in that ſtate of union; isa| fourth between the third and fifth. The five remainin OM e 
point of the moſt difficulty, and even of the moſt importance of | formed a ſecond line in their natural order: thus the 15 "In ans i 
any in phyſicks ! behind the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. * ther pr 
The moſt popular opinion, is that ſo ſtrenuouſſy defended by J. The firſt, third, and fifth cohorts were eſteemed the het thus w 
Bernoulli de gravitate Atheris; who accounts for the Coheſjon| leaſt it appears ſo from the poſts they took up, which we ö at On the 
of the parts of matter, from the uniform preſſure of the atmo-| ed on by the Romans as the moſt important, TONE or clic 
ſphere : confirming this doctrine from the known experiment off Marius is by ſome faid to have been the firſt who divided th R compt 
two poliſhed marble planes, which cohere very ſtrongly in the] man forces into cohorts: which opinion ſeems confirmed 3 Modern ( 
open air, but eaſily drop aſunder in an exhauſted receiver, ſinus; Nen enim in tota Livii hiſtoria cohortium fit mentis. It g 3 
But though this theory might ſerve tolerably well to explain the] dci viri ſentiunt a C. Mario primum cohortes eſſe inflituta k ; ew 
Coheſion of compoſitions, or greater collections of matter; yet it fin. Corp. Antiq. I. 10. c. 5. But this is a great müller f N oy " 
falls ſhort of accounting for that firſt Coheſion of the atoms, or | cohorts are often mentioned in Livy, and particular. Ez 28 1 wo 
primitive corpuſcles, whereof the corpuſcles of hard bodies are Marcellus — Cohortibus que figna amiſerant — a; : 5 ey ; 
compoſed. ; | Centurioneſq; manipulorum quorum ſigna amiſſa fuerant d 115 EE 
Sir Tac Newton delivers his doctrine of Cohefion thus: The] gladiis diſcinktos dgftituit. — This happened A. U. (. -$ p 188 
© particles of all hard, homogeneous bodies which touch one conſequently, ſeveral years before Marius was born. rs or” 
© another, cchere with a great force; to account for which, COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law; who is hence allo called wr Af 
© ſome philoſophers have recourſe to a kind of hooked atoms, ſerjeant of the coif. See SEGEANT. 7 100 c 
© which, in effect, is nothing elſe but to beg the thing in que-| The corf is of lawn, and wore on the head, under the cap, when 4 * 
« ſtion. Others imagine, that the particles of bodies are con-| they are created, and ever after. oy . * 
< nected by reſt, 7. e. in effect, by nothing at all; and others by| The uſe of the coif was to cover the fonſura clericalis, or cleri- mot « 
< conſpiring motions, i. e. by a relative reſt among themſelves. | cal crown; becauſe the crown of the head was cloſe ſhaved Charl 
For myſelf, it rather appears to me, that the particles of bo- and only a border of hair left around the lower part, which The 
dies cohere by an attractive force, whereby they tend mutually | gave it the appearance of a crown. See CRown, Toxsuke ence 
1 toward each other: which force, in the very point of contact, c. : , Ro C 
is very great; at little diſtances is leſs ; and at a little farther COIN, Matrice, in the manufacture of money, medals, and 
| « diſtance is quite inſenſible. See ATTRACTION. counters, is a piece of ſteel well tempered, four or five Abe 
Now, if compound bodies be ſo hard, as by experience we find | deep, ſquare at bottom, and round a-top; whereon are engraved Val 
< ſome of them to be, and yet have a great many hidden pores | dent-wiſe, with punchions and other inſtruments, the ſeveral 
< within them, and conſiſt of parts only laid together; no doubt! figures, marks, &c, to be ſtruck on the monies, Cc. See Ma- 
| c thoſe ſimple particles which have no pores within them, and{ TRICE. | | | 
| which were never divided into parts, muſt be vaſtly harder. Hor the manner of engraving Coins. See ENGRAviNG in Steel. 
. See MATTER. ; Co ix is more generally uſed for a piece of metal, converted into 
| © For ſuch hard particles gathered into a maſs, cannot poſſibly] money, by the impreſſing of certain marks or figures thereon, 
| touch in more than a few points: and therefore much leſs force} See Money. 
i © is required to ſever them, than to break a ſolid particle whoſe | Coin may be defined, a ſpecies of Money, ſtruck either with a 
[ parts touch throughout all their ſurfaces, without any interme-| hammer, or mill. See Coinace. | 
| © diate pores or interſtices. But how ſuch hard particles, only Hence, coin differs from money, as the ſpecies does from the ge- | 
| © laid together, and touching only in a few points, ſhould come | nus. Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, leather, glaß, | The, 
| © to cohere ſo firmly as in fact we find they do, is inconceivable ; | horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, or kernels, which have courſe as a me- The 
[ < unleſs there be ſome cauſe, whereby they are attracted and | dium in commerce. See COMMERCE. or 
| | < preſſed together. a FIR Coins are a particular branch of monies, viz. ſuch as are made 
| Nou, the ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by the ſtrong- of metal, gold, ſilver, or copper, and ſtruck according to a certain 
| < eſt attractions, and conſtitute larger, whoſe attracting force is| proceſs, called coinage. In Sc 
| * feebler: and again, many of theſe larger particles cohering, may | It is obſerved, under the article Money, that the preciſe epocha all th 
[| « conſtitute others ſtill larger, whoſe attractive force is ſtill weax- of the invention of money is not known; it is too antient for obſer 
* er; and ſo on for ſeveral ſucceſſions, till the progreſſion end in | our annals: and if we might argue from the neceſſity and obvi- lings, 
the biggeſt particles, on which the operations in chymiſtry, and | ouſneſs of the thing, muſt be nearly coeval with the world. pene 
| the colours of natural bodies do depend; and which by cohering | Whether coins be of equal antiquity, may admit of ſome doubt ; mark 
ib © compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude.“ See HARDN ESS, FLu-| eſpecially as moſt of the antient writers are fo frequent and ex- mn py 
[| IDITY, and FIRMNESS. preſs in their mention of leathern-monies, paper-monics, wooden Behid 
The different degrees of Coheſion, conſtitute bodies of different | monies, c. Some, however, maugre all this, are of opinion their 
forms and properties. — Thus, the ſame great author obſerves, the | that the firſt monies were of metal: the reaſons they give, ate ſons, 
particles of fluids which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and are ſmall | the firmneſs, neatneſs, cleanlineſs, durableneſs, and univerſality of the 
enough to render them ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which keep | metals; which, however, do rather conclude, they ought to have In I 
' liquors in a fluor, are moſt eaſily ſeparated and rarefied into va- | been ſo, than that they actually were ſo. x Sc, 
18 pour, and make what the chymiſts call volatile bodies; rarefying | In effect, the very commodities themſelves were the firſt moe: qual 
4 with an eaſy heat, and again condenſing with a moderate cold, | 7. e. were current for one another by way of exchange; and It 3 
: See VOLATILITY. | | was the difficulty of cutting, or dividing certain common 
bl Thoſe whoſe particles are groſſer, and leſs ſuſceptible of agita- and the impoſſibility of doing it without great Joſs, that firl French 
ll tion, or cohere by a ſtronger attraction, are not ſeparable with-| put men on the expedient of a general medium. dee Ex. lewic 
i out a greater degree of heat; and ſome of them not without fer-“ CHANGE. | ; and 
| e ee : and theſe make what the chymiſts call fixt bodies. Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of coms, that, on thi See ] 
| C OH OBATION : 1 | view, it was natural for men to have their firſt recourſe to me. or er 
| * N, in chymiſtry, a repeated diſtillation of the tals; as being almoſt the only things whoſe goodneſs, and as it The 
1 ame matter, with the liquor drawn from it; that liquor being] were integrity, is not Jiminiſhed by partition; beſides the advan- their 
If again and again returned upon the matter left at the bottom, See] tages above expreſſed, and the conveniencies of melting, an * ſix, 
| DISTILLATION. turning them again into a maſs of any fize or weight. The 
The deſign of this operation i ode Do | 4 ich firſt ac- | 
| e delign operation is to open the pores, and ſeparate It was probably, then, this property of metals which nt 40 denie 
| and volatilize the ſpirituous part. : ſtomed 1 ho A e count them in 
Cobobation is a kind of circulation ; only differing DR Te ou pot = trafficked together, to ac og; an 1 
| hae chef 0 r only differing from it in this, | lieu of quantities of other merchandiſes in their exchang ke L aft 
chat the liquor is drawn off in cohubation as in common difillati- | at length to ſubſtiture them wholly in their ſtead: ant mt _ 
If ll 8 w=_ _ * whereas in circulation it riſes and money: as it was their other property to preſerve any - ind 
1 555 e veſſel, without ever being carried out. See] impreſſion a 2 time, which confirmed them in the right; 
55 oy 5 thus was the firſt riſe of coins, See METAL. 1 
1 * ; | | F | 
11 | | Vol. 


| h perſon cut his metal into pieces of different 
ky 1 i to the quantity to be given for any 
_ = dize o according to the demand of the ſeller, or the 
ee i lated between them: to this end they went to mar- 
So ee with metal, in proportion to the pu rchaſe to be made, 
5 f \rnilhed with inſtruments for portioning it, and with ſcales 
90 jealing it out, according as occaſion required. 
4 degrees it was found more commodious to have pieces ready 
* 50 and as there were different weights required, according 
* 32 of the different wares, all thoſe of the ſame weight 
er to be diſtinguiſhed with the ſame mark, or figure : thus 
ca carried one ſtep further. See W EIGHT. 2 
At length, the growing commerce of money beginning to be di- 
ſturbed with frauds, both in the weights and the matter, the pub- 
lick authority interpoſed; and hence the firſt ſtamps or impreſ- 
ſions of money; to which ſucceeded the names of the moniers ; 
and at length the effigy of the prince, the date, legend, and o- 
ther precautions to prevent the alterations of the ſpecies; and 
thus were Coins compleated. See COUMERCE, _ 
On the foot whereon money now ſtands, it is divided into real, 
or effective money 3 and «imaginary money, or money of ac- 
en Gar, or Species current in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America, All the current ſpecies in the four quarters of the 
earth at this day, Are either made of metals, or are ſhells, and 
Its, | 
The metals are gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead; to which 
may be added billon, a mixture of ſilver and copper in a certain 
proportion. See BiLLON, c. : 
In Europe none are uſed beſide gold, ſilver, copper, and billon. 
In ſome part of the Eaſt-Indies, they likewiſe uſe tin and lead: 
as to ſhells and fruits, they are the ſmall money of ſeveral nations 
in Aſia, Africa, and America. 

Britiſh Coins, In England, the current ſpecies of gold, are the 
guinea, half-guinea, Jacobus, laureat, angel, and roſe- noble: 
the four laſt of which are now ſeldom met with, having been 
moſt of them converted into guineas, chiefly during the reign of 
Charles II. and James II. See GoLD. 

The filver coins are the crown, half-crown, ſhilling, and ſix- 
pence. dee SILVER, — Copper coins are the halfpenny and farthing. 
See COPPER. | | | 


Value and Proportions of the Engliih Coins, 


Farthing, 
EE 
48 24 Philling. 
120 60 24THalf Crown. 
240 120 5 2 |Crown. 
9⁰⁰ 48020] 8 4 Pound Ac. 
1008 504 2118; & f 8 


11 Guinea, or piece 
—— 2 © 7 1 
The Jacobus 25 Tg | 


EE 
The Carolus : aer 
or Laureat. Is 957 4c | 


In Scotland, by the articles of the union, it is appointed, that 
all the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and the fame accompts 
obſerved throughout. Till then the Scots had their pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and pence, as in England; but their pound was but twenty 
pence Engliſh, and the others in proportion: accordingly, their 
mark was 13s, Scotch, current in England at 133d. their noble 
in proportion. 
Beſide theſe, they had their Turnorer pence, and half-pence ; 
their penny, Ir of that of England: beſides baſe money of Achi- 
ſons, Babees, and Placks. The Bodle, + of the penny, + of 
the Achiſon, + of the Babee, and x of the Plack. | 
Ireland, the coins are as in England, viz. ſhillings, pence, 
Oc. with this difference, that their ſhilling, or harper, is bute- 


qual to nine pence ſterling ; whence their pound is only 5 of ours, 
Or I 59. 


1 


French Coixs.— The only gold coin now current in France, is the 
lewidore, or Louis g Or, with its diviſions, which are I and +; 
and its multiples, which are the double and quadruple Louis. 
See Louis. Till the year 1700, they had gold lys, and ecus, 
or crowns ; but they are now no more: 

The ſilver coins are the ecus, crowns, or white Louis's, with 

their diminutions, vis. & and 23 and pieces of ten ſols, and of 

fix. See Sox, and Crown, | 


The Bilon coins are of two kinds, each called ſol; ſome of 15 


deniers, others of 21. To theſe may be added the deniers cur- 
kent in the Lion 


Laſtly > the copper coin is the liard, equal to three deniers; and 
!s ordinarily called the double, | 


Vol. I. Ne. XXXI. 


nois, Provence, Dauphine, and other parts.— | 


COLI 


Value and Proportion of the French Cons, 


Denier, equal to 4. of a farthing ſterling. 


2 Double. | 

3 | 1* Liard. „ 
12/614 Sol Paris, is equal to o : 0: os 
240'120 B 20 Livre, Acc. o: o: 104 
720/360 240 60 3 Ecu, crown, 922171 


The huis dor, or French Piſtole, was firſt ftruck at 10 livre 
but has ſince riſen as high as 30. With af of valued at N 
ſterling. 


Spaniſh Col xs. In Spain, and the ſtates depending thereon, the 


gold Coin is the piſtole; above which is the double piſtole, and 
piece of four piſtoles; and under it the half piſtole : to which 
muſt be added the caſtillons of gold. See PisToLE. 
The ſilver money are the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, and its 
RG z as alſo the ſimple rial, with its diminution. See 
IAL, 
The copper Coins are the ochavos, or octavos, which are of two 
kinds, the one equal to four marvedis, and ordinarily called quar- 
ta ; the other double this, and called double quarta : laſtly, the 
marvedis, See MARVEDIS. 
It muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have new money and old. 
The old, current in Sevil, Cadix, Andaluſia, and ſome other 
places is worth 25 per Cent. more than the new, current at Ma- 
drid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. i. e. 100 pounds old, is equal to 
125 pounds new. This difference is owing to their king Charles 
II. who in 1688, to prevent the export of money abroad, raiſed 
it 25 per Cent. which, however, he was only able to effect in 
part; ſeveral provinces {till retaining the ancient rate. 


Value and Proportion of the Spaniſh Cotxs. 


Maravedis old, nearly equal to half a farthing ſterling. 


4 |Quarta. 
TH Ctavo, or double Quarta 1 
64 | 37 4 Real, old plata, equal to o: © : 64 
[512 _ bs 34 8 Pieces of Eight, or Piaſtre o: 4: 6 
2048] 272136 32] 4 Piſtole, 0:17:6 


Portugueſe Col xs. — Thoſe of gold are the milleray, or St. Stephen, 


and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, the moidore; which is 
properly their piſtole : above this are doppio moedas, or double 
piſtoles : and quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. See Mol- 
DORE, DovBLoon, &c. | 
Their filver Coins are the cruzada, pataca, or piece of eight; 
and the vintem, whereof they have two ſorts, the one ſilver, 
and the other billon. 


The ree is of copper, which ſerves them in accompts, as the 


maravedis does the Spaniards. 


Res, or Rez, equal to } of a farthing ſterling, 
20 Vintem. 


— 


400 | 20 Cruzada. | 11 
1000 50 2 Mi-moeda, or half piſtole, equals o: 13: 6 
2000 tools. 2 Moeda d'oro, or piſtole, SIR TA 
4000 200 10 4 2 Doppio moeda, or double piſt. 2 : 14: 0 

0 


10000 500 2510 5 2 Ducat of fine gold, 6: 15 


Dutch Co ix s. Thoſe of ſilver are crowns, or dollars, ducatoons, 


florins, and ſhillings, each whereof has its diminution. The 
ſtiver, or common ſhilling, is of billon; the duyt, and penny, 
of copper. | 


Penny. 

De 

4 Gros. 4 d. 
12 8 | 2 [$Stuyver, or ſhilling common 0:0: Iz 
72 48 12 6 Scalin, or ſhilling gros. 5207 
236160 40 [20/33 Florin, or guilder, o: 2:0 
7050486 120 Goj10 3 [Doller, or ducatoon, o 6: 
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Flemiſh Coms.—Thoſe of gold are impetials, rides, or philips, al- 
berts, and crowns. : 
Thoſs of filver are philips, rixdollars, patagons, ſcalines, and 
gulden: and thoſe of copper, patards, | 


Patard, or penny. 


8 Groat. J E--& d. 

i6 | 2 Single ſtiver, equal to Seen 

96 |6 U Shilling, o 0:74 
288 1820 3 Gulden, 0: 2:0 
720 96 50,2 21 Rixdollar, dollar, patag. 91 6 
2704 "ht. 2:|[mperial. 91123 


- — — 
— — — : —ß — — ee 


4 ͤ— 3 URGE. 


Note, The rixdollar, dollar, and patagon, are nearly on the ſame 
foot with the crown, or piece of eight. h 


German Colxs.— Thoſe of gold, are ducats, which are of various 
kinds; oboli of the Rhine, and florins: of this laſt kind there 
are ſome likewiſe of ſilver; beſide rixdollars and izelottes, which 
are all of that metal. 

Thoſe of copper, are the creux, or kreutzer, and fenin, 


Fenin, equal to J of a farthing ſterling, 


F Creux, or kreutzer. 

192 | 24 Dollar. 
348 [432 15 Obolus . 

E 1[zelotte. 0:2:9 

27817 

= = 22113 Gulden, or florin. | 0:3:0 
| os 1001 27 e or dollar. 0: 4:6 
668 23LE LED 0726 


Italian ColiNs. In Italy, the ſeveral ſtates have ſeveral current 
monies: though there are ſome common to them all; ſuch as 
the piſtole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin of ſilver; which 
being of various weights, fineneſs, and value; ſee under the ar- 
ticles PisroLE, DUCATOON, &c. 

Thoſe peculiar to Rome, are the julios of ſilver, the pignatelle 
of billon ; and the bayoco, demi-bayocos, and quadrine of cop- 
per. Venice has its ſequins of gold; its juſtins, or ducatoons, and 
derlingues of ſilver.— Naples its carlins. — Mourgues its monacos, 


Myſeovite Col xs. There are two kinds of copecsin a 


Turkiſh Coins.—The only gold ſpecies ſtruck in the grand ſegnior 
3 


0 01 


one of gold, the other of ſilver; the laſt called alſo des. / tbe 
pence. Their o denaing, a 


6. A. 
Copec, or kapeke of gold, worth 1: 64; Sterl, bu ; 
the Cuar's territories for 42 © Current in 
Copec of ſilver, or denaing of Sterl. but 
an oval form. worth Woe 3 — the 
Polusk, + of the copec o: OF "We. 
Moſtofske, 3 of the copec 0: 04 


territories, is the ſultanin, called alſo ſcheriff, or ſequin, 
Their ſmall monies are the para, paraſi, called alſo parat, and 


meidein, and the aſpre, both of ſilver. 
3. d. Sterl. 


Sultanin ſcherif, or ſequin, equal to the : 
ducat of gold, or BAY 
Para parat, or paraitxkwu ⅛bkwyu — 0 
Shakee of Aleppo and Scanderoon 0 
Aſpre — — — —ů— ö ©4 butordinariſ 
by reaſon of the baſe alloy, no more than 4 / 
Coins of the coaſts of Barbary, —The current coins ſtruck here ate 
rubies, medians, ziams, and metecals; all of gold: the laſt df 
which are ſtruck at Morocco, the reſt at Fez, Algiers, and Ty. 
nis; which beſide have doublas of filver, and burbas of copper 
Tunis, its naſaras of ſilver, its blanquilles likewiſe of filyer * 
felours of copper. : 
Other coins of Africa, are the merigal of gold, current in Sofa- 
la, and the kingdom of Monopotapa; and the pardo of ſilyer 
current in Moſambica. | 8 


— 


14 
1 
2 
2 


Rubie, equal to 35 aſpres, or 
Menian, 50 aſpres, or : 
Ziam, zian, or dian, two menians, or 5:2 
Metecal a kind of ducat of different fineneſs, conſequently of 
different value; whence very conſiderable difficulties in com- 
merce. The difterence ariſes hence, that there is no mint fixed, 
or regular coiners at Morocco, but every Jew and goldſmith 
ſtrikes ducats after his own manner in open ſhop. 

Ss. d. Sterl, 
Double, equal to 80 aſpres, or. .— 4 : 6 
Burba, +; of an aſpre, rpyꝗqẽ ,! — ©: 0; 
Blanquille, 


— 0 
0: 22 


or crowns, and its louis's of fix ſols.— Genoa its croiſats. Savoy 

and Piedmont, its lys; all filver. This laſt ſtate has likewiſe pa- 

piroles, and cavales of billon. | 
s. dl. Ster. 


1 0% 


Julio, Ms Crown. 


Bayoco, +; of the julio = © : oz penny and g. 
Pignatelle, 5+ of the julio =© : o of + of a penny, or near 
z a farthing ſterling, 

uſtinxx⁊y³d Gp 

Derlingue, 3 of the juſtine==1 : 

Carlin = — 0: 

Monaco = o—— 

. Sequin = 

Croiſat = 


Swiſs Coins, are ratzes and blazes ; of Billon.— The ratze, equal 
to 3 and of a penny ſterling. Blaze of Bern, nearly on the 
ſame footing with the ratze. | | 

Poliſh Coixs.— Beſide the rixdollars ſtruck here, which are com- 
mon to other countries; the Poles ſtrike ſilver roups, abras, and 
groats. 


s. d. Sterl: 
Roup 0: 44 
Abra 1: O05 
Groch o: o and 5 


Daniſh Coins, are the horſe, the marc lubs, and the ſcheſdal of 
ſilver. 
s. d. Sterl, 
Horſe —oommmnnm omg 1: 12 
Marc lubxꝝ,. 1 6 
Scheſdal, two marcs, or lubs 3: 0 


Swediſh Col xs. — Thoſe of ſilver are the chriſtines, carolines, and 


cavaliers. Thoſe of copper the rouſtique, alleuvre, mark and 
money. | 
s. d. Sterl. 
Chriſtine ww !. 12 14 
Caroline ——:S 1 527 
Mark ——ß3—ß3——— E 27 ; 
Rouſtique, ; of the mark — © : of and 7 of + 


Alleuvre, 5 of the rouſtique O: o, and js of £ 


The Swediſh money, properly fo called, is a kind of copper, very | 


ſoft and malleable, cut in little ſquare pieces, or plates, about the 
thickneſs of three Engliſh crowns, and weighing five pounds and 


a half; ſtamped at the four corners with the Swediſh arms; and | 


current in Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece of eight. 


87 make a French 


C 


| are nearly equal to 56 Dutch livres. 


Felours, + of the blanquille, or o: o and. 
Merigal, worth about — :. 18:0 
Pardo, — — 1 


Perſian Col xs. — T hoſe are either ſilver, or copper; gold they have 
none: of the firſt kind are the abaſſi, mamodi, ſhahee, and bi- 
ſi: of the ſecond the kabeſqui, and half kabeſqui; the tela, or 
cheraſis indeed is gold; but it is leſs a money than a medal, tho 
it has ſome courſe in commerce. 

s. d. Sterl. 
Abaſſi, equal to — 1 4 
Mamodi, + the abaſh ————— O : 82 
Shahee, 2 the mamodi, o: 4 and! 
Biſti, ſome relations make a coin worth about one penny half- 
penny; but others only a term of accompt, ſignifying 10 dimars, 
or +55 part of a toman. See Toman. 
Casbequi, or cabeſqui, equals f, of a penny ſterling.— Tela, or 
cheraſis, uſually ſtruck at the acceſſion of a new king, and at 
the beginning of each new year; its weight and worth various. 


Chineſe Coins.—Throughout the kingdom of China and Tonquin, 
there are not properly any coins ſtruck ; inſtead of theſe, they 
cut their gold and ſilver into little pieces of different weights; 
thoſe of gold, the Dutch, from their figure, which reſembles a 
boat, call golchutse thoſe of ſilver, the natives call lam; the Por- 
tugueze, taels. —Their ſmall money is of copper; ten of thele 
make their ſhilling, and ten of thoſe their crown, or leam. 
Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall money of lead, mixed with the 
ſcum of copper, having holes in the middle to ſtring them on for 
the eaſe of numbering: this ſpecies is called caxa, cas, and pits 
and the ſtring, which uſually holds 200, is called ſanta. Th 
are fo very brittle, that they never fall without breaking into * 
great number of pieces; and if left all night in ſalt water, 
ſo cloſe together that they cannot be ſeparated. N 
There are two kinds, great and ſmall.—Golchut, an ingot, 
which at 31. 3s. per ounce, uſually amounts to 1014 5 Th 
—Other golchuts only weigh half as much; their value in pro- 
portion. 2 | 
Tael, or leam, equal to 6s. 84, ſterling. on 
Copper money 5; part of the tael, or ſomewhat more ** 

Jof a farthing. | 


Caxa, caſes, or pitis, I of a farthing ſterling, 399009 of theſe 
Caxa larger, 7:5, of a piaſtre, or piece of eight. 5 
Coins of Japan. — The Japoneſe ſtrike coupants, both of gold 2 


filver, and copper pieces with holes in the middle, * 
China; fix hundred of theſe make the tael. Their ohe. 


nies, or quaſi monies, are ingots, which they cut the 4 
| | | 
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a i iefly three; the largeſt of the weight of 
of diffrent weighs rg the tael equivalent to ſeventy-five 
- ch tyrer Te ſecond equal to ſix taels and an half; and 
Died fo % ofa rial, or one tael +. ; 

t ſides theſe, they have a ſmall filver money, in form of round 
_ of no determinate weight, _ —_— 8 2 
x ing by ten maiſes, which make one tael. 
e bee, 1 . . 4. Sterling. 
t of gold, weighing one ounce 
1 its figure a long oval, +4 4s 
the longeſt diameter about four in- 
ches, and the ſhorteſt half an inch. 
Other coupants of gold, near 4 of ge © 4 
former, 2 to _ 45 
nt of ſilver, curren — . 3 
—_ money — — Tr of a farthing. N 
Coixs of Siam. In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold pieces 
five or ſix grains heavier that the half piſtole of Spain; but theſe 
4 rather pieces of curioſity, than of uſe in commerce. 
Their ſilver Coin is the tical, or baat; the diminutions whereof 
are the mayon, or ſeling, foang, and ſompayc. "Theſe pieces are 
al ſtrangely truck: in form they reſemble nuts, a little flatted at 
th extremities ; and are ſome of them cloven like horie-ſhoes ; 
won of the ſides are ſome Siameſe letters. Their copper mo- 
3 called bia, is round and thick: beneath this is the cauris. 
got 4. & dat; 


Gold ſpecies of Siam = — * 

Tayl, — 6: 11% 
Mayam, or maſs I of the tay}, — 0: 57 and 3 
Foang, 3 the mayam, O: 2F , 
Sombayc, 5 the foang, 92 +; and 5+ 


Copper Coin, or farthing of Siam, — : of _ 
Coins of the Coaſts and [lands of the Indies.— The principal, and 
thoſe moſt generally current, are pagodos, rupees, larins, ſanos, 
or fanons, and coupans, each whereof are ſtruck both of gold 
and ſilver. : f 
Beſides theſe general Coins, are particular ones, viz. at Goa, 
8. Thomas's of gold. Along the Perſian gulf, about Mecca, 
and throughout Arabia, the larin.—Along the coaſts of Malabar, 
and at Goa, the pardao and xeraphin of ſilver.— At Bantam, the 
fardos; at Malabar, the tare ; at Siam the tayl, with its diminu- 
tions the mayam, foang, ſompayc, and demi-foang : all of ſilver. 
—At Surate, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, the pecha, or peſſa, 
and doudous, all of copper.— The baſarucos and chedas, of tin. 


F - &. ML. 
Pagodo, gold, denominated from its im- 5 
— an Indian idol. fo W 
Pagado, ſilver, its value very different; 
the ſmalleſt eight tangas, and the anga ge 8:0 
ninety bafarucs ; equal to J 
Rupee, gold, - — — „ 
Rupee, ſilver, its fineneſs and value various: there are three 
kinds current, viz. the rupees Siceas, the rupees of Surat, 
and rupees of Madras. 
Rupees Siceas, worth at Bengal 2.513 
of Surat —— „ 2 
of Madras | — | 
Nite, This is to be underſtood of the new rupees ; for as to 
the old ones, of each kind, their value is leſs: thoſe of Ma- 
dras, v. gr. are but equal to 15s. 1 1 d. ſterling, thoſe of Su- 
rat 25. and the Siceas 2s. 44. 
Larin, in form of a round wire, or cylin- ys. d. Ster. 
der, equal to the barrel of a pen; bent in / 
two, and a little flatted at each end, to do: 11 
receive the impreſſion of ſome Arabic, or 
Perſian characters. 


Fanos, or fanon, gold, is of different 0 


nels, weight, and value; the largeſt Po: 9g 


worth 

The ſmalleſt — 0 2 7 
Fanos, ſilver, 9 13 
Coupant, ſee Col xs of Japan. 

Thomas, equal to =——_———Y: 0 
Neraphin =— — — 1 
Fardos e — v2 
Tar —— — — 0: of 
Tical, ſee Coixs of Siam. 

Pecha, Or peſſa, — — — O 0 


Doudou, tz of fanos, or ſomewhat leſs than o; of 
Bafaruco or Budgerook, + of a farthing. | 
Cheda is of two kinds, the one octogonal, 
current at — 30 1 F 
he other round ⁊ñ-ů⁊kf | O: Oz 
Mogul Co INS. In the dominions of the great Mogul, are roupies, 
er and pechas; the firſt both of gold and ſilver; the 
22 of ſilyer alone, and the third of copper. 
re are others ſtruck by the princes tributary to him, and the 
2 bordering on him, ſcarce current beyond their reſpective 
ard particularly a ſmall filver Coin fruck by the king of 
. on whoſe territories lie to the north of Agra, of the va- 
© of the pecha of Mogul, but half as heavy again.— The Raja 


— 


C O1 


of Parta- jajamoula, to the north of Patua, likewiſe ſtrikes ſome 
little pieces, both of ſilver and copper, of ſmall value. The Raja 
of Ogden, who commands between Brampour, Seronge, and 


e a ſmall erf Coin, equal to ſixpence ſterling; and 
another of copper, equal to an half ſterling, The king of 
Cheda and Pera, «tin e „r 


8 N a tin-money called cheda. The king of Achem, 
little ſlight gold pieces, worth about fifteen pence ſterling.— And 
tin pieces, eighty of which are equal to the Engliſh penny, cur- 
rent in the iſles of Sumatra, —T 


he gold Coin of the king of Ma- 
caſſar and Celebes, is taken by the Dutch for a florin.— 
of Carabors rand - y utch fora florin.— The king 


pieces of ſilver and copper: his gold 
wherein he abounds, is L ce by weght.——The kings of Ja 
va and Bantam, in the fame iſland, and thoſe of the Molucca 
iſlands, ſtrike only copper Coins : they allow foreign ſilver ſpecies 
to be current in their territories, but coin none. 
; s, di. Sterl. 
Roupia, ſee Coins of the coaſts, &c. of India. | 
amouda, or mamotha, its value is not fixed: 
in the kingdom of Mazarate, the great ma- &: 11 
mouda is equal to 8 
The ſmall, half the great one 
Pecha, fee Coins of the Iles, &c. of India. 
Silver piece of Matoucha, + — 
Silver piece of the king of Ogden, 
Copper piece of the ſame — 


— 


— 


— 0 


5 
3 
82 
90 


— 


Cheda, fee Coins gf the ies, &c. of India. 
Gold piece of the king of Achem ————— 1: 3 
Fin piece of the fame ———— — Oo: o 
Gold piece of the king of Macaſſar, taken oy N. .. x 
the Dutch for a guilder, — . $1 ee 
To the number of current Coins which have diſtinct names to 
ſpecify them, may be added many more, both in Europe and Aſia, 
only denominated and known from their value; ſuch are thoſe 
called ſimply pieces, with the addition of their price; as in Spain, 
the piece of eight rial, in England the piece of twenty-one ſhil- 
lings, or guinea; in France the piece of four francs, piece of ten 
ſols, or ſhillings; piece of ſour ſols; piece of two ſols; of ſix 
blanks; of 30, 15, 6, 4, Cc. deniers, or pence. See Pixck. 
Shells current fir Coins.—Theſe ſerve in many places for money; 
and are brought from the Maldives, and called in the Indies 
cowries : on the coaſts of Africa they change their name, and 
are called bonges. 
In America they take a third name, viz. porcelains. Indeed theſe 
laſt do not come from the Maldives; there being ſhells found in 
the Weſt-Indies much like thoſe of the Eaſt. 
In the kingdom of Congo is another kind of ſhells, called zimbi; 
though ſome will have them the fame with the cauris. 
Cowrie, coris, or bouges, are white ſhells, current particularly in 
the ſtates of the great Mogul ; dug out of the ground by the 
Maldivians : fixty-five are uſually reckoned equivalent to the 
pone, a ſmall copper Coin, worth alout an halfpenny ſterling; 
which brings each cowry to i of a penny ſterling. 
Porcelaines are nearly on the iame footing with the cowries. See 
PoRCELAIN. 
Zimbi, current particularly in the kingdoms of Angola' and 
Congo. Two thouſand zimbis make what the negroes call a 
macoute; which is no real money, whereof there is none in this 
part of Africa, but a manner of reckoning : thus, two Flemiſh 
knives they eſteem a macoute; a copper baſon, two pound 
weight, and twelve inches diameter, three macoutes ; a fuſy ten, 
Co 5 
Fruits current for Colxs.—There are three kinds of fruits uſed for 
Coins; two in America, particularly among the Mexicans ; 
which are the cacao and maiſe: the other in the Eaſt-Indies, 
viz, almonds ; brought thither from Lar, and growing in the 
defarts of Arabia. 
Cacao, fifteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to a Spaniſh rial, 
or ſeven pence ſterling. See Cacao. | 
Maiſe has ceaſed to be a common money ſince the diſcovery of 
America by the Europeans. 
Almonds are chiefly uſed where the cauris are not current. As 
the year proves more or leſs favourable to this fruit, the value of 
the money is higher or lower: in a common year, forty almonds 


are ſet againſt a peſcha, or halfpenny ſterling ; which brings each 


almond to 2 of a farthing. 


Ancient Coins are thoſe chiefly which have been current among the 


Greeks, Jews and Romans. 
Hr Jewiſh Coins, their Values and Proportion land thus: 
1 A, Ster. 


Gerah 5 — —T— doo: oo: I 
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A talent of gold, worth — — 5475 4 OO: 
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| engraver, one Antoine Brucher, was fi BY 
Value and Proportion of the ancient Grecian CoiNs. king's palace at Paris, for the coming of — 1 French melted 
; attribute the invention of the mill to Varin, a 2 Though ſome ore 
s. d. gqriSter WHO, in reality Was no more than an improver of; | > engrner _ 
rn... —dT O30 Of fp to Aubr Olivier, who had only the inſpection 725 and Other, ariſe 2 
7 Chaleus JV ͤ ˙— 9 9s 2: 7 The mill has met with various fate ſince its firſt; it, be 2 
'14 | 2 Dichal e.. —2L'iaé( ] 0177 ing now uſed, and again laid by, and the hamme =<ntion ; be. ſome bs 
=8 | T\ > [Hemioboliam | 7 it has at length got that footing, by the neatn 5 reſumeq bu WR 
— 2 —B; < of the ſpecies ſtruck with it, that there a V and perſe gion eo 
$0 [8][4| 2 ee — — 0 : 112 of its being again diſuſed. See MIII. A probability wer = 
1112] 16 8 [4/22 Diobolum — 9 % In either kind or coining, the pieces of meta] | is — 
224 32] 16] 8 4] 2j | etrobolum — o : 5:05 ſtruck with a kind of puncheons or dyes ere ſtamped, 6 coole 
335 48 241120 6 3 1 Drachma — 92713 the prince's effigies with the arms, legend, e em ate engraven 2 oo 
— —8 45 24 120 6 3 20 Didrachmon 1:3:2 Jas and cutting of which, ſee under Exc HE — 54 
2 — ———— 2 ct 5 E 3 6. 
1324112 964824012 " 412 Tetradrachm. ſtater 2:7: 0 3 er K eas 1 and melting of the out of! 
ſo — — ee "I" f.14 124 . . . opt 1 
[1060 384 120/6c! 3Or 597%: 5 2z|14|Pentadrachmon 3 2: 3 cies coined of pure gold or ſilver, but 3 chere are no x. 2 
of copper is mixed with them: the reaſons eee of ally * 1 
Mie. Of theſe the drachma, didrachm, c. were of ſilver, the] city of thoſe two metals, partly the neceſſi Partly the ſcar. l 
r i harder by ſ- ; 45k wt d centy of makin ſilver, 
reſt for the moſt part of braſs. The e parts, as tridrachm, wg r 7 22 1 e we and partly to — Forme 
triobolus, c. were ſometimes coined. es of Coining. Sce ALLOY. ee. 2 
Rote allo, the drachma is here, with the generality of authors, Now there are two kinds of alloying, or mixing: the fyſſ — 4 
ſuppoſed equal to the denarius: though there's reaſon to be- the gold or filver has not been uſed for money before; 2 preven 
—_ that the Rome was ſomewhat the weightier. See he pl 3 re of r or ingots of different bn ways V 
RACHMA, and DENARIUS, | are to be melted down into a new The m 
„ 4 Sret The proportioning of the alloy with the fine wot 605 1 ous; il 
The Grecian gold Coin was the ſtater - ſt caſe, in the other more difficult : the arithmetician,! AN thickn 
aureus, weighing two attick drachms, ong doctrine of it, which ſee under ALLIOGATION make a Fo 
or half of the ſtater argenteus; and PO: 16: 14 Vet is it readily effected by the following method take f immo! 
exchanging uſually for 25 attick 8 author of the treatiſe at the end of that of Me nl © 
drach f ſilver; 1 ey? * | | : d ſli 
Aceh ws 8 A ſil- di 1 Write down the ſeveral matters to be melted, their li ori 
"a 6 : 9 weight, and fineneſs, in two diſtinct articles; the how quality, teeth, 
There were likewiſe the ſtater cyzicenus thoſe above the ſtandard, the other thoſe under it; n. being 
exchanging for 28 attick Pa Gr 0:18: 1 the firſt, you ſhall have the exceſs, b he it: bycaſtingy long b 
8 e + Then comparing the two fi 9 2 latter, the dere. 1 
tater philippicus, and ſtater alexandrinus, rer "Io 3 eit wo tums, you will find, by ſubtraction bas m 
of the fame value. th feet - alloy muſt be added to bring the ſeveral matters tg he 
Stater daricus, according to Joſephus, | . 12: 32 Fo, "gs N thouſ⸗ 
g worth 50 attack drachms, or — 8 N rer TI metal be gold, it is done in earthen cru- _ 
tater cræſius, of the ſame value. Gan 5 Pper, in pots or crucibles of iron. See 5 ? 
CIBLE. f ngla 
Value and Proportion of the Roman Coins. There are two kinds of furnaces proper f. : of Ol 
ane ak; thols with wink; and. thad d del en en eco 
s. d. grs. Sterl — under the article Fu RN Ack. ay et Laſt] 
Ter 3 o: 0: 02 FThen the gold and ſilver are in balneo, 5. 4. are enti their 
—lSemilibella o they are to be ſtirred and brewed makes : pow 3 the F 
= Liben „„ with an iron ſtirrer, the gold with one of baked earth in fi of dl 
4) 2 - — 8 — — o: O: 3 ſtate they are poured into moulds, or frames, for caſting themin- 1 
js to long flat bars: the method of doing which, is exactly the Its c 
| 10 5022 Scſtertius 0.3 15.34 ſame with that uſed by the founders, in ſand ; both with * the 
| 2 5 „Quinarius } 0:3: 438 - the frames, the manner of working the earth, and of ranging wn 
| 5 *|ViRtoriatus. 2 t : move or patterns. She FoUNDERY ; fee: allo Fran, ws | 
— . —— . 3 and MoULD, . way 
| 400200100 4 2 Denarius 97 3 The models are flat plates of copper, about. Giles liche hag faſte1 
| : 2 ; and nearly of the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be ſtruck. In ch aber 
| Note, Of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, and ſome-| mould are placed eight of theſe to make bars or lates for gui- ore 
| times the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. See As, &c. neas, ten for half guineas, five for crowns, &c a in _ _ 
| There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the triens, ſextans, | tion for copper. All the difference between caſting the bars of ring 
| uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. gold, ang thoſe of other metals conſiſting in this; that the latter — 
ff 1 „ . are taken out of the crucibles with ladles, and poured into thea- Non 
1 The Roman gold Coin was the aureus, 55 Ke the mould; and that for gold, the pot or crucible i. matt 
f which weighed generally double the de- bag N fire with a kind of tongs, and thence poured into rope: 
| _ OG rr 1: 4 32 Thus far the proceſs is the ſame, in cuining either with the mill ” 
| tioned by Pliny, was | - Ae hammer : when the bars are taken out of the moulds, the den 
According to the proportion that obtaing difference commences ; ſo that here the article of cini divides the 
now amongſt us, worth „„ into two branches, | ” 5 
According to the decuple proportion CoixIN G by the Mill, or milled Money. The bars or plates being ta- — | 
mentioned by Livy and Julius Da hot is cx ken out of the moulds, ſcraped, and bruſhed, are paſſed ſeveral T. 
f worth = bon v7 : times through a mill, to flatten them further, and bring them to re 
| | According to the proportion mentioned the juſt thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined ; with this difference, the 
if | by Tacitus, and which afterwards ob- | however, that the plates of gold are heated again in a furnace, Hr 5 
. tained whereby the aureus exchanged Q 2 11 and quenched in water, before they undergo. the mill; which | that 
vl "ok bs F os valid | ſoftens, and renders them more ductile : whereas thoſe of filver 7 
5 paſs Fe _ juſt as they are, without any heating; and when af- 4 
N g | terwards t - ; 
CoiNn,in 53 a w_ of dye, cut diag onal-wiſe.: after the ca * FL FSR r they are left to cool — of themſelves, — 
manner of the ight of a ſtaircaſe; ſerving at bottom to ſup-| The plat h th SHE. 1 5 ot 
port columns in a level; and at top to correct the Denn as pollble N Ne pay Gag yr a * 
ere e © WH. blanks or planchets, near the ſize of the intended ſpecies, ith fl 
e wy _ w alſo * ſame effect with round baluſters, which cutting inſtrument faſtened to the lower extremity of an arbor, che 
5 are no 35 _ _ 5 to any flight. i whoſe upper end is formed into a ſcrew ; which being turned by Bi 
on a * 2 E. 0 = . two ſurfaces inclined an iron handle, turns the arbor, and lets the ſteel, well ſharpen- A . 
ther ; whether that angle be exterior, as the Coin ed, in form of a punch- cutter, fall on the plates; and thus 
of a wall, a tree, Ic. or interior, as the Coin of a chamber, or piece unched 80 8 — in = 
5 _—_— from the word cuneus, wedge, See QUoIN. D ab Mell, fig 3; a 8 * need ks 
ras + mr HY = 1 G, the art, or act of making money. Theſe pieces are now given to be adjuſted, and brought by 40 = 
ne oe , or raſping, to the weight of the ſtandard whereby they ate to“. 
2 *. either F the hammer or the mill.— The N and what 8 hs hr 0 the circles b - 
b. mes 25 - 1005 ittle uſed in Europe, eſpecially in England, | melted again, under the denomination of Sal, Y Th 
3 c. t ough the only 2 known till the year 1553, | The pieces are adjuſted in a fine balance; and thoſe which prove Vol. 
w machine, or coining mill, having been invented by an] too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too heavy; the firſt * br 
; . ; | m 


a ſecond to be filed down. For it may be 
ma 2 2 21 through which the plates are paſſed, can 
eee ſo juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, whence will 
_ 1 in the blanks. This inequality, indeed, may 
N g to the quality of the matter, as well as of the machine; 
be oy being more porous than other s. ; 
og the blanks are adjuſted, they are catried to the blanching, 
* houſe, i, e. the place where the gold blanks have 
7 . given them, and the ſilver ones are whitened; which 
* K by heating them in the furnace, and when taken out and 
: 14 boiling them ſucceſſively in two copper veſſels, with Wa- 
6:4 mon falt, and tartar; and after ſcouring them well with 
0 "and waſhing them with common water, drying them over 
. fire, in a copper ſieve, wherein they are put when taken 

ilers. 
3 or blanching, was formerly performed very dif- 
ferently from what it now is: and as the antient method is {till 
in uſe among goldſmiths, and other workmen who uſe gold and 
ſelver, we have made a diſtinct article of it. See BLANCHING. 
Formerly, the planchets, as ſoon as blanched, were carried to 
the preſs, to be ſtruck and receive their impreſſions ; but now 
they are firſt marked with letters or graining, on the edges, to 
prevent the clipping and paring of the ſpecies; which is one of the 
ways wherein the antient money uſed to be damaget. 
The machine uſed to mark the edges, 1s very ſimple, yet ingeni- 
ous; it conſiſts of two plates of ſteel, in form of rulers, about the 
thickneſs of a line, on which the legend or edging is engraven, 
half on the one, and half on the other. One of theſe plates is 
immoveable, and ſtrongly bound with ſcrews to a copper plate; 
and that again to a ſtrong board, or table: the other is moveable, 
and flides on the copper plate, by means of a handle, and a wheel, 
or pinion of iron, the teeth whereof catch in a kind of other 
teeth, on the ſurface of the ſliding plate. Now, the planchet 
being placed horizontally between theſe two plates, is carried a- 
long by the motion of the moveable one; ſo, as by that time it 
has made half a turn, it is found marked all round. 
This machine is ſo eaſy, that a ſingle man is able to mark twenty 
thouſand planchets in a day: Savang pretends it was invented by 
the ſieur Caſtaign, engineer to the French king, and firſt uſed in 
1685. But it is certain, we had the art of lettering the edges in 
England long before that time; witneſs thecrownsand half-crowns 
of Oliver Cromwell ſtruck in 1658, which for beauty and per- 
ſection far exceed any French coins we have ever ſeen, 


their impreſſion to be given them in a ſort of mill, or preſs, by 
the French called a balancier, invented towards the latter end 
of the ſixteenth century : See its figure in Tab. Miſcellany, 
fig. 4. 
— chief parts are a beam, ſcrew, arbor, Sc. all contained in 
the body of the machine, except the firſt, which is a long iron 
bar, with a heavy ball of lead at each end, and rings, to which 
are faſtened cords which give it motion: it is placed horizontally 
over the body of the machine. In the middle of the beam 1s 
faſtened a ſcrew, which by turning the beam, ſerves to preſs the 
arbor underneath it; to the lower extremity of which arbor, 
placed” perpendicularly, is faſtened the dye or matrice, of the 
reverſe, or arms ſide, in a kind of box, or caſe, wherein it is re- 
tained by ſcrews: and under this is a box, or caſe, containing the 
dye of the image-ſide, firmly faſtened to the lower part of the 
engine, See MATRICE, c. 
Now when a planchet is to be ſtamped, it is laid on the image- 
matrice, upon which two men draw, each on his fide, one of the 
ropes of the beam, and turn the ſcrew faſtened in it; which by 
this motion lowers the arbor, to which the dye of the arms is 
faſtened: by which means, the metal being in the middle, at 
once receives an impreſſion on each ſide, from either dye. As to 
the preſs, formerly uſed, it has all the effential parts of a balan- 
cier, except the beam; which is here, as it were, divided, and 
only drawn one way. See ENGRAVING. 
The blanks having now all their marks and impreſſions, both on 
the edges and faces, become money; but have not currency till 
they have been weighed and examined. | 
Fir the Coinine of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in effect, with 
t of money: the principal difference conſiſts in this, that mo- 
ney having but a ſmall relievo, receives its impreſſion at a ſingle 
roke of the engine; whereas, for medals, the height of their 
relievo makes it neceſlary that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times: 
to this end, the piece is taken out from between the dyes, heat- 
ed, and returned again; which proceſs, in medallions, and large 
22 is ſometimes repeated fifteen or twenty times, ere the 
ull impreſſion be given; care being taken every time the plan- 
Det 15 removed, to take off the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched be- 
Yond the circumference, with a file. See MEDAL. | 
f dto this, that medallions, and medals of high relievo, by rea- 
on of the difficulty of ſtamping them in the balancier, or preſs, 
OO firſt caſt or moulded in ſand, like other works of that 
* and are only put in the preſs to perfect them; by reaſon 
M d does not leave them clean, ſmooth, and accurate enough. 
therefore, receive their form and impreſſion by degrees; 
mY all at once, 1 
ve 8 they judge the medal to be ſufficiently ſtamp- 


ColnING with the hammer, 


Laſtly, the planchets being thus edged, are to be ſtamped, i. e. 


C O1 


ed; is, when feeling it with the hand, it is found firm, and not 
to be ſhaken, as filling the dye equally every where. See Met - 
DALLION, Se. 


5 or hammered money. In this method of 
making money, the bars or plates of gold, ſilver, or copper be- 


ing taken out of the moulds, or frames, as above, are heated and 
ſtretched by beating them on the anvil: when ſufficiently bcaten, 
they are cut into pieces ; which being again heated, flatted, and 
further ſtretched with the hammer, are adjuſted by cutting off 
the angles with ſheers: thus, by cutting and rounding them, they 
are reduced to the weight of the ſtandard; and their A 4 
finiſhed with another hammer, which beats down all the points 
and angles ſtill remaining on the edges. In this manner thev 
are brought to the ſize of the ſpecies to be coined, , 

In this ſtate the pieces become blanks or planchets, and are car- 
ried to the blanching-houſe ; where they undergo the ſame pre- 
paration as the milled money already deſcribed, and are given to 
the minter to ſtamp them with the hammer. 

For this laſt operation, which finiſhes the money, they uſe twa 
puncheons, or matrices; the one called the pile, and the other 
the truſs, or quiver ; each engraven dent-wiſe. The pile bearing 
the arms, and the truſs the image, or croſs; both their legend, 
date, &c. | 
The pile, which is about eight inches high, has a kind of talon, 
or heel in the middle, and ends in a point: which figure it had, 
for the ſake of being more eaſily ſunk, and more firmly faſtened 
to the block whereon the money is ſtruck. See PiLe, Oc. 

The minter, then, laying the planchet horizontally on the pile, 
and covering it with the truſs, which he holds ſteadily in his left 
hand, gives ſeveral ſmart blows on the truſs with an iron mallet 
held in the right; more or lefs, as the graving of the dyes is more 
or leſs deep. If after theſe firſt ſtrokes, the planchet be not ſuf- 
ficiently ſtamped, it is returned again between the matrices, ex- 
actly in its former poſition, and the ſtrokes repeated till the im- 
preſſion be perfect. 

Thus is the coinage finiſhed, and the planchets converted into 


money; which, after they have been examined as to their weight, 
become current, 


Engliſh CoinaGe,—Since the invention of milling money (the au- 


thor whereof is not agreed on, nor even the country, where it 
took its riſe, though the French lay claim to both) it has been 
imitated by ſeveral other nations ; but by none with ſucceſs equal 
to that of the Engliſh, who have carried it to the utmoſt perfe- 
Qion ; both by the beauty of their graving, and by their invent- 
ing the impreſſions on the edges, that admirable expedient for 
preventing the alteration of the ſpecies, above-mentioned. 

Till the time of K. Charles II. the Engliſh money was generally 
ſtruck with the hammer, as that of other nations; and, in d- 
fe, it is but very late, viz. in the reign of king William III. 
that the hammered ſpecies ceafed to be current. Ere they were 
put down, the Engliſh money was in a woful condition; having 
been filed and clipped by natives as well as foreigners, eſpecial- 
ly the Dutch, fo as to be ſcarce left half their value: the re- 
trieving this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh money, is looked on 
as one of the glories of king William's feign; for which we are 
owing, in good meaſure, to the happy conduct of the late earl of 
Hallifax. 

The coinage of England is now performed wholly in the Tower 
of London; where there is a corporation under the title of the 
mint, See MINT: | | 

Formerly there were here, as there are ſtill in other countries, 
what we call the rights of ſeignorage and braſſage; but ſince the 


eighteenth year of king Charles II. there is nothing taken, either 


for the king, or for the expences of coming; it having been ſet - 
tled by act of Parliament, that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the 
publick expence: ſo that weight is returned for weight, to all 
perſons who carry their gold and filyer to the Tower. See 
SEIGNORAGE. | 

The ſpecies coined in England are eſteemed contraband goods, 
and not to be exported : all foreign ſpecies are allowed by act of 
parliament, made in 167 3, to be ſent out of the realm; as well 
as gold and ſilver in bars, ingots, duſt, &:c, Indeed, in the 
ſeſſion of parliament in 1718, endeavours were made to put a 
ſtop to this licenſe, which drains England of its richeſt metals; 
but in vain; the parliament having laid afide the bill, without. 
coming to any reſolution. 


The Spamſh CoinAGe is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in Europe: 


it is ſettled at Sevil and Segovia, tbe only cities where gold and 
ſilver are ſtruck. It is true, there are brought from Mexico, 
Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America, ſuch vaſt 

antities of pieces of eight, and other ſpecies, both of gold and 
Wer, that, in this reſpect, it muſt be owned, there is no ſtate 
in the world where ſo much money is coined, as in that of the 
king of Spain. 


Myſcovite CoinaGEe.—The Czar ſtrikes no money but filver, and 


that only in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, 'T were, and Pleſ- 
cou; to which may be now added Petersburg, the favorite city 
of his Czarian majeſty. The coinage of each of theſe cities is let 
out to farm, and one (nh part of the royal revenue, 


Perſian CoinAGE.—Alt the money made in Perſia, is ſtruck with 


the hammer; and the fame may be underſtood of the reſt of 
I-29. . 2 Ff Aſia 


— 
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Aſia and America, and the coaſts of Africa, and even Muſco- 
vy; the invention of the mill not being yet gone out of Europe, 
nor even eſtabliſhed in every part of it. The king's duty, in 
Perſia, is ſeven and a half per cent. for all the monies coined; 
which are now reduced- to ſilver and c 
gold coined there, except a kind of m 
new ſophi. 

The Coina E of Fez and Tunis, is not under any diſcipline ; each 
goldſmith, jew, and even private perſon, undertaking it at plea- 
ſure: which renders their money exceedingly bad, and their 
commerce very unſafe, 

COITION, the intercourſe between male and female in the act of 

eneration. See GENERATION, and CONGRESS. . 

t is obſerved that frogs are forty days in the act of caition. Bar- 
tholine, Sc. relate, that butterflies make 130 vibrations of the 
wings in one act of coition. | 

Corr1on is alſo ſometimes uſed for that mutual attraction, or ten- 
dency toward each other, which is found between iron and the 
magnet. See MAGNET, and MAGNETISM. 

COLARBASIANS, or CoLoRBASIANS, a ſect of hereticks in the 
ſecond century: ſo called from their leader Colarbaſus, a diſciple 
of Valentinus , who, with Marcus, another diſciple of the ſame 
maſter, maintained the whole plenitude, and perfection of truth 
and religion, to be contained in the Greek alphabet; and that 
it was upon this account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the a/pha 
and omega, See GNosT Ic, c. 

COLARIN, in architecture, the little friſe of the capital of the 
Doric column; placed between the aſtragal, and the annulets : 
called by Vitruvius, hypotrachelium, by the French alſo gorgerin. 
See Frize, HYPOTRACHELION, Ec, 

CoLARIN is alſo uſed for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the ſhaft of 
the column, next the capital; called alſo cincture. See CINC- 
TURE. | 

COLATURE. See the article FiLTRATION. 

COLCHESTER-PLOUGH. See the article PLouGHn. 

COLCOTHAR, in natural hiſtory, &c.—There are two kinds of 
colcothar, natural and fa#titious. 

Natural CoLcoTHAR, otherwiſe called chalcitis, is a red vitriol, 
brought from Germany; formed from the common green vitri- 
ol, calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneous fire. See CHAL- 
CITIS. 


at the acceſſion of a 


Artificial CoL.coTHAR is a green vitriol, calcined a long time by | 


an intenſe fire; and by that means reduced to the redneſs of 
blood. 
Common ſulphur being mixed with iron filings, and expoſed to 
the air, the two unite, and form a colcothar perfectly like that 
procured by calcination from vitriol. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 17 30. p. 71. | | 
CoLcoTHAR Vitrioli, is alſo uſed for the caput mortuum, or re- 
mains left at the bottom of the veſſel, after the diſtillation of vi- 
triol. See VITRIOL. 
COLD, ſomething devoid of heat, or which contains in it no 
particles of fire. See FIRE. 
This definition is agreeable to the ſentiments of moſt of the mo- 
dern philoſophers, who make cold a mere negative term; and 
ſuppoſe the thing to conſiſt in a privation, or diminution of heat. 
Others define cold, much on the fame principle, to be that ſtate 
of the minute parts of a body, wherein they are more {lowly and 
faintly agitated than thoſe of the organs of feeling. -In which 


ſenſe, cold is a mere term of relation ; and hence the fame body | 


becomes liable to be perceived hot or cold, as its particles are in 


a greater or leſs degree of motion than thoſe of the ſenſible or- 


gans. See SENSE, FEELING, Cc. 
Heat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a particular motion of the parts of 
the hot body; and hence the nature of cad, which is its oppo- 
ſite, is eaſily deducible: for cold, we find extinguiſhes, or rather 
abates heat; whence it ſeems to follow, that thoſe bodies are cold, 
which check and reſtrain the motion of the particles wherein 
heat conſiſts. See HEAT. | 
Now, there are three kinds of bodies which may do this, viz. 
either thoſe whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt ; or thoſe whoſe 
particles are indeed agitated, but lefs violently than thoſe of the 
hot body to which they are applied: or, laſtly, thoſe whoſe par- 
ticles have a motion proper for exciting the ſenſation of heat, but 
move with a different determination; ſo as to retain and change 
the motion of the particles of the organ. 
Hence, there ariſe three different kinds of cold, or cold bodies: 
the firſt is, that cold common to all hard bodies, which conſiſts 
in the reſt of their parts. The ſecond is that which ariſes on 
plunging any part of our body in water; which conſiſts in this, 
that the parts of our præcordia being more briskly agitated than 
| thoſe of the fluid, communicate part of their motion to it. The 
third, the cold felt on collecting even warm air with a fan, or 
in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, with the lips cloſe ſhut; 
which conſiſts in this, that the direct motion of the particles of 
air, do in ſome meaſure change and rebate the motion and 
determination of the parts of the body: and hence it is, that a 


cold body cannot cool another without heating itſelf. Hence alfo | 


it is, that the more parts of a frigid body are at reſt, the more 
muſt the particles of a warm body applied to heat them, loſe of 
their motion, and by conſequence of their heat. Thus a marble 


r: there being no 


having more quieſcent parts than Wood, which is full of pores| 


and interſtices, is felt colder than wood. Hen 
air, near marble and other denſe bodies, feels 


than in other places. 
On this principle the two latter kinds of coli 2 


ce alſo We ſee wh 
ſomewhat alle 


Ppear ſome what 


more than privations: the particles inducin 
eſteemed real frigorific corpuſcles; and ry, Nrw E. de 4 
uality as well as hotneſs. See QUALITY, Fgicokfr 2 hi. 
heſe particles do not only check the agitation of 3 85 In 2 
ally diffuſed from the inner parts of the animal to the — e * 
having an elaſtick power, bend and hang about the Gans but, porn 
the body, pinch and ſqueeze them; and hence that xz. * "pv 
ent ſenſation called cold. * 11 
hat cold is more than a mere relation, or comdariſan 2 "RP 
| from its having real and politive effects ; ſuch hh vo rg 
— condenſation, rarefaction, burſting, &c, See Fg 1 A — COLL } 
Dr. Clark takes cold to be owing to certain nitr 2 
ſaline particles, endued with — figures —— "rs - 
ſuch effects. Hence, ſal ammoniac, ſalt petre, or aaf A uent 
and many other volatile and alkalizate ſalts, mixed with In q th 
increale its degree of c/d very ſenſibly. Hence alſo that wars, The 
obſervation, that cad prevents corruption; which — enan 
muſt not be admitted without an exception: ſince, if _ ? the | 
porous body have its interſtices filled with water, and this be te Max 
much dilated by freezing, the including body will be bur, Aud put t 
thus it is, that cold proves deſtructive to the parts of ſome ole chief 
See Ice, FRosT, CONDENSATION, RAREFAcTion 6 1 Knights 
Potential COLD. See the article PorENTIAL. 8 nice; 
Col p Baths. See the article Bars. It is 
Col p Diamargariton. See the article DrAMAROGARITOY bear 
Corp Diatragacanth. See the article DiaTRAGacayry puts 
_ 3 See the article DisTILLATION, the 
, in medicine, a ſevere gnawing pain, felt ; OLL 
venter ; fo called, becauſe the — Late — N &c. 
8 ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine colon. 5 N 
yſicians uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of colic i | 
windy, and nedbritic.— Boles CoLic has its rife = nos * 
ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating humours, which being diffuſed throuh The 
the inteſtines, velicate their fibres, and occaſion a ſenſation of > by a 
Though Willis takes the part here principally affected to bethe cond 
meſentery. der. 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the 5:lious colic uſually attacks about | prin 
the beginning of ſummer ; that it is generally attended with a mat 
vomiting of bilious green liquor; that the patient complains of Col.. 
exceſſive heat, great gripings, faintneſs, c. and that if it be not See 
ſoon remedied, it is apt to turn into the iliac paſſion, de Illac duc 
Paſſion. | | wit 
Baglivi notes, that if the patient ſweat much, and be much en- Colt 
feebled; the diſeaſe is apt to degenerate into a palſy. The cure, lat 
he ſays, depends on bleeding, gentle cathartics, and clyfters; lin 
and if it ariſe from a crapula, an emetic is to precede: after eae 
which, the cure is to be compleated with proper anodynes. Tt 
Nd Colic, is vagabond, never ſtaying in any fixed place; being or 
produced by windy vapours, which ſwell and diſtend the inteſtines the 
they are incloſed in. | tho 
Nephritic Co IIc is that felt particularly in the reins, whenceit has late 
its name, See NEPHRITIC, Co 
It uſually has its riſe from ſome ſtone, or gravel detached from the 
the kidnies, and fallen into the pelvis. The pareira bravais faid tat 
to be a ſpecific for nephritic caſes. See PAREIRA BRAVA, Col 
S. Manouchi, a Venetian phyſician at the court of the great the 
Mogul, gives the following remedy as infallible in nephritic caſes: an 
an iron ring, about an inch and half in diameter, and thick in tut 
proportion, is to be heated red-hot ; then, laying the patient on Cr 
his back, the red-hot ring is to be applied to his navel, ſo as that der 
the navel be in the centre of the ring: the patient will preſently th 
feel the pain, which will occaſion him to. ſhrink back very ſud- 18 
denly ; the ſudden revulſion thus occaſioned in the lower ventef, Col 
will, in a little time, diſſipate all his pains. The fame author Cor 
adds, that he can warrant the ſucceſs of the remedy. af 
In colics arifing from flatulencies, carminative waters, oils, ale. COI 
maticks, c. are always to be added to the compoſitions: and in of 
nephritic colics, beſides emollient clyſters, ſolutions of manns, na 
cremor tartari, &c, in whey, c. and proper oleaginous MY” 05 
tures are to be exhibited to relax the fibres; after which, proper. by 
anodynes take place. | - In 
Some, particularly Sydenham, mention a wervous cole, moſtly | 0 
incident to hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons; but this appear? 4 
only a ſpecies of the windy colic. _— __ * 
Baglivi recommends camomile as an antid6te againſt the c | ) 
from what cauſe ſoever it ariſe. - Where the diſeaſe is obſtinate, 
much riding has been found af eſpecial ſervice. in x 
COLIR, an officer in China, who has an eye over what paſs wy be 
every-court, or tribunal in the empire; and though himſelf nor 
of the number, yet is afliſting at all aſſemblies, the proces 0 
whereof are communicated to him. & ba- It 
He is properly what we may call an inſpec or: he gives feel 


ences to the court; and even, on occaſion, accuſes the 2 if. 
darins of their faults openly ; and that not only ef fauls u 
publick offices, but even in private life. Lo koep him A 
he is kept independent; by having the poſt ſor life,” 
make even the princes of the blood tremble, '- 


'7 


* or Colis YM, in the ancient architecture, an 
COLBENNS heater, built at Rome by Veſpaſian, in the place | 
where ſtood the baſon of Nero's gilded houſe, 
The word is formed from Coloſeum, on account of the coloſſus 
of Nero, that ſtood near it; or, according to Nardini, from 
the Italian co/i/eo. 2 TU ; 3 
: een ſtatues, repreſenting all the provinces the 
In > my middle Da ſtood that of Rome, holding a 
ax apple in her hand.—The fame term, Cohſeum, is alſo 
85 en to another amphitheater of the emperor Severus. 
—— Coliſea were repreſented games, and combats of men and 
wild beaſts: there is now little remaining of either of them; 
time and war having reduced them to ruins. See AMPHITHEA- 
TER. : | 1. 
an ornament, wore by the knights of ſeveral military 
3 1 over their wales, on the mantle; and 74 
figure drawn around their armories. See KNIGHT, 
The Collar ordinarily conliſts of a chain of gold, enamelled; fre- 
quently ſet with cyphers, or other deviſes, and having the badge 
of the order ſuſpended at bottom, : 
The Cellar of the order of the garter, conſiſts of 88, with roſes 
enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, the George at 
the bottom. GARTER., | 
Maximilian is faid to have been the firſt of the emperors who 
ut the Collar of an order around his arms, upon his being made 
chief of that of the golden fleece, : ä 

Kuights 0 the Col. LAR, a military order in the republick of Ve- 

nice; called alſo the order St. Mark, or the medal. 
It is the doge and the ſenate that confer this order: the knights 
bear no particular habit, only the Collar, or chain, which the doge 
puts around the neck; with a medal, whereon is repreſented 
the winged lion of the republick. 

COLLATERAL,* in geography, any thing, place, country, 
Sc. ſituate by the fide of another, 

* The word is a compound of cox, with, and 7atus, fide. 

Col TATERAL Points, in coſmography, the intermediate points; or 
thoſe between the cardinal points. Be CARDINAL, and Pol Nr. 
The collateral Points are either primary, which are thoſe removed 
by an equal angle on each fide, from two cardinal points: or ſe- 
condary; which, again, are either thoſe of the firſt, or ſecond or- 
der. The firſt are thoſe equally diſtant from a cardinal and firſt 
primary; the latter equally diſtant from ſome cardinal or pri- 
mary, and firſt ſecondary. See Po IN r. 

CoLLaTERAL Winds, are thoſe blowing from collateral points. 
See WinD, 
Such are the north-eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, north-weſt, ſouth-weſt, &c. 
with their ſubdiviſions, 

COLLATERAL, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of thoſe re- 
lations which proceed from the ſame ftock, but not in the fame 
line of aſcendants, or deſcendants ; but being, as it were, afide of 
each other. See DESCENT, and SUCCESSION. 3 
Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and couſins, are Collaterals, 
or in the collateral line. Thoſe in a higher degree, and nearer 
the common root, repreſent a kind of paternity with regard to 
thoſe more remote; but there is a kind of equality between Col- 
laterals in the ſame degree. 0 | 
Collateral deſcent ſtands in oppoſition to direct deſcent to poſterity ; 


the former paſſing to brothers children, but the latter only from 
father to ſon. | 


ColLaTERAL Aſurance, in law, is a bond, made over, and beyond 


the deed itſelf, for the performance of covenants between man 
and man ; thus called, as being external, and without the na- 
ture and eſſence of the covenant. 

Crompton lays, that to be ſubject to the feeding of the king's 
deer, is collateral to the ſoil within the foreſt. It may be added, 


1s collateral to the ground. 
COLLATERAL Condition, See the article CONDITION. | 
ColLattraLis Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
gens, or erector penis. See ERECTOR. + 
COLLATION, in the canon law, the conferring, or beſtowing 


nage. See BENEFICE, and PATRONAGE. 
Cullation differs from inſtitution, in that the latter is performed 
by the biſhop, at the motion or preſentation of another : (ſee 
IssT1TUTION, And the former on his own motion. | 
| Lene alſo differs from preſentation, in that the latter is proper- 
the act of a patron, offering his clerk to the biſhop, to be inſti- 
my into a benefice ; whereas the former is the act of the biſhop 
Bunſelf, See PRESENTATION. —The Callator can never confer 
a benefice on himſelf, - | 
In the Romiſh church, the pope is the collator of all benefices, 
_ dective ones, by prevention; ſetting aſide conſiſtorial 


that liberty to pitch booths in a fair, or another man's ground, | 


of a benefice by a biſhop, who has it in his own gift, or patro- | 


COL 


nomination, and the pope by virtue of the concordat. ; obliged 
to confer on whomſoever th king nominates. For . 
18 direct and abſolute collator; and may confer them, by virtue 
of a kind of prieſthood annexed to the royalty. ; 
oy 2 _ —_ more than a mere preſentation ; 
ollation proper ing to the bi = 
bots who have the ful — of San ee e 
The canoniſts reckon two kinds of Cellation ; the one free, and 
voluntary, the other neceſſary. The firſt depending on the mere 
will of the collator, who may chuſe whom he pleaſes to fill the 
vacancy. In the latter, the collator is not at his liberty : which 
is the caſe where a benefice has been reſigned, or changed, and 
that reſignation or permutation allowed of by the ſuperior; for 
here the collator is obliged to grant the proviſion to the reſigna- 
tory, or compermutant. | 
It is a maxim in the new canon law, collationes ſunt in fructibus; 
Thoſe who have the fruits of a benefice, have the Collation. 


But in that caſe, the word Collatio is uſed for preſentation. See 
PRESENTAT ION, Cc. 


CoLLATION, in common law, is the compariſon, or preſentation of 


a copy to its original, to ſee whether or no it be conformable : or 
the report, or act of the officer who made the compariſon. 

A collated act is equivalent to an original; provided all the par- 
ties concerned were preſent at the Collation. 


CoLLATION is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts for the meal or re- 


paſt made on a faſt-day, in lieu of a ſupper. See FasT. 
Only fruits are allowed in a Collation: F. Lobineau obſerves, that 


lent; nor any thing beſide a few comfits and dried herbs, and 
fruits: which cuſtom, he adds, obtained till the year 1513. 
Cardinal Humbert obſerves further, that in the middle of the ele- 
venth century, there were no Collations at all allowed in the La- 
tin church in the time of lent; and that the cuſtom of Colla- 
tions was borrowed from the Greeks; who themſelves did not 
take it up till about the eleventh century. See Lexr. 
COLLATION is alio popularly uſed for a repaſt between dinner and 
ſupper. See REPAST. . 
The word Collation, in this ſenſe, Du Cange derives from collocu- 
tio, conference.; and maintains, that originally, Callation was only 
a conference, or converſation on ſubjects of piety, held on faſt - 
days in monaſteries ; but that, by degrees, the cuſtom was intro- 
duced of bringing in a few refreſhments : and that by the exceſ- 


of the abuſe was retained, but that of the thing loft, 

CoLLATIONIS forma. See the article CONTRA. 

COLLEAGUE, a companion, partner, or affociate in the fame 

office, or magiſtrature. See ADJUNCT, and ASSOCIATE. 

The word is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman conſuls, 

and emperors. See ConsUL, &c. 

COLLECT, Corrrcriox, a voluntary gathering of money, for 

ſome pious, or charitable purpoſe. See ALMS, CHARITY, &c. 

Some ſay, the name Collect, or Colieftim, was uſed, by reaſon 

thoſe gatherings were anciently made on the days of Collecis, and 

in Collects, i. e. in aſſemblies of chriſtians; but, more probably, 
quia colligebatur pecunta, 

CoLLECT is ſometimes alſo uſed for a tax, or impoſition, raiſed by 
a prince for any pious deſign.— Thus, hiſtories ſay, that in 1166, 
the king of England, coming into Normandy, appointed a Co/- 
lect for the relief of the holy land, at the deſire, and after the 
example of the king of France. See CROISADE, — 

CoLLECT, in theliturgy of the church of England, and the maſs 


cular day, occaſion, or the like, See LaTURGY, and Mass. 
In the general, all the prayers in each office are called Collects; 
either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the name of the whole aſſembly, 
whoſe ſentiments and delires he ſums up by the word oremus, let 
us pray, as is obſerved by pope Innocent III. or, becauſe thoſe 
prayers are offered when the people are aſſembled together; 
which is the opinion of Pamelius on Tertullian. 

The congregation itſelf is in ſome ancient authors called Collect. 
The popes Gelaſius and Gregory are faid to have been the firſt 
who eſtabliſhed Colle&s. Deſpence, a doctor of the faculty of 


Paris, has an expreſs treatiſe on Collects, their origin, antiquity, 


authors, c. ; ok 
COLLECTIVE, in grammar, a term applied to a word that ex- 
preſſes a multitude; though itſelf be ſingular. 
Thus, troop, company, army, are nouns collediue. 
COLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſioners of any 
duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, -or the like, to raiſe or gather 
any tax, &c,, See RECEIVER. 3 
COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a perſon to whom is left a 
legacy in common with one ormore other perſons. SeeLEGACY. 
If the thing be bequeathed i falido, the portion of a deceaſed 


* and thoſe in the nomination of lay-patrons. Prelates 
0 biſhops are called ordinaries, or ordinary collators. See 

©DINARY, &c. x 

the ordinar 


ry collator neglect to exerciſe his right for ſix 

| 28 the ſuperior collator may collate by devolution. Thus, 

the biſhop negleR, the metropolitan may confer ; then the pri- 
late; and fo on from degree to degree. | 


in France, the king is the collator of all the benefices whereof he 


patary accrues to the ret, FIVE 2 
COLLEGE, an affemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties; or, 
even of feveral perſons into one ſociety, See Socr bv 
College, collegium, among the Romans, was uſed for-an mblage 
of ſeveral perſons employed in'the fame functions, and as it — 
bound together to act, or ſerve in concert. It ſerved indifferen ly 
for thoſe employed in the offices of religion, of government: - 
liberal arts, and even mechanical arts, or trades : ſo that the * 
properly ſignified what we call a corporatron, or company. des 


'> patron, excepting conſiſtorial ones, to which he has only the 


- CoRPORATION, and COMPANY: In 


anciently there was not allowed, even, bread in the Collations in 


ſes to which thoſe ſober repaſts were at length carried, the name 


of the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer accommodated to any parti- 


"OO OE I IO PRE 
- k. 


In the Roman empire, there were not wy the College of angurs, | 
and the College of capitolini, i. e. of thoſe who had the ſuperinten- 
dence of the capitoline games ; but alſo Colleges of artificers, colle- 
gia artificium ; College of carpenters, fabricorum, or fabrorum tig- 
nariorum; of potters, ubrum; of founders, ærariorum; the 
College of lockimiths, fabrorum ſerrariorum ; of engineers, for the 
army, tignariorum ; of butchers, laniorum ; of dendrophori, den- 
drophororum; of centonaries, centonariorum 3 of makers of mili- 
tary caſaques, ſaguriorum; of tent-makers, tabernaculariorum z 
of bakers, piſtorum; of muſicians, tibicinum, Sc. See AUGUR, 
DEN DROPHORIA, BAKING, BUTCHER, &c. 

Plutarch obſerves, that it was Numa who firſt divided the peo- 
ple into Colleges; which he did, to the end that each conſulting 
the intereſts of their College, whereby they were divided from 
the citizens of the other Colleges, — might not enter into any 
general conſpiracy againſt the publick repoſe. a 
Colleges were diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties not formed into 
Colleges by publick authority, in this, that thoſe who compoſed a 
College were qualified to treat of the common intereſts of their 
College, which was, as it were, a member of the ſtate, and had a 
common purſe, an agent to negotiate their affairs, ſent deputies 
to the magiſtrates when they wanted to treat with them; might 
make ſtatutes and by-laws for the adminiſtration of their College, 
Sc. 

There are various Colleges on ſoot among the moderns, built on 
the model of thoſe of the ancients ; as the three Colleges of the em- 


fire, viz, the College of electors, College of princes, and College of 


cities, &c. * 

CoLLEGE of Electors, is the body of electors, or their deputies, aſ- 
ſembled in the diet at Ratisbon. SeeELECTOR, and ELECTORAL. 
Anciently, the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this College ; 
at preſent he has. See DIET. 

CoLLEGE of Princes, is the body of princes, or their deputies, at 
the diet of Ratisbon. ; | 
CoLLEGE of cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies which 
the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the diet. | 
CoLLeGe of Cardinals, or the ſacred COLLEGE, is a body com- 
poſed of the three orders of cardinals, viz. cardinal-biſhops, car- 
dinal-prieſts, and cardinal-deacons. See CARDINAL. 

Each order has its dean, or chief, The dean of the cardinal- 
biſhops is always the biſhop of Oſtia. 

CoLLEGE is alſo uſed for a publick place, endowed with certain re- 
venues, where the ſeveral parts of learning, both divine and hu- 
man, are taught, in ſchools, halls, or claſſes, appointed for that 
purpoſe. See SCHOOL, ACADEMY, Sc. 

An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe Colleges conſtitute an univerſity. 
See UNIVERSITY. 

The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of nineteen Colleges, and fix 
halls ; that of Cambridge of twelve Colleges, and four halls ; that 
of Paris of fifty-four Colleges, ſuch as they are. In reality, there 
are but ten where there is full exerciſe, as it is called ; for the reſt, 
the author of the deſcription of Paris fays it is needleſs to recite 
their naines, fince there is no teaching in them. 

The erection of Colleges is part of the royal prerogative, and not 
to be done without the king's conſent, 

Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy were celebrated 
Colleges; the latter of which has given its name to our univerſi- 
ties, which in Latin are called academiæ. With them, the houſe, 
or apartment of each philoſopher, or rhetor, might be eſteemed 
a kind of College of itſelf. See Lyceum, and AcADEMx. 
The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuch Colleges : they 
had, however, ſeveral, founded by their emperors ; eſpecially in 
Gaul ; the chief whereof were thoſe of Marſeilles, Lions, Be- 
ſancon, and Bourdeaux. 


The Jews and Egyptians too, have had their Colleges; the chief 


of the firſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, Nardea, Pompo- 
dita, Sura, and Babylon: this laſt is ſaid to have been inſtituted 
Ly Ezekiel, and to have ſubſiſted in the time of Mahomet. 
Colleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of thoſe 
conſecrated to the offices of religion: the Magi in Perſia, the 
Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, the Druids in Gaul and Britain, 
had the care of educating youth in the ſciences. See Druid, 
Magi, &c. 
After chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, there were almoſt as many 
Colleges as monaſteries; Charlemaign, in his capitulars, enjoining 
the monks to inſtruct youth in muſick, grammar, and arithme- 
tick : but, this, calling the monks from their ſolitude, and taking 
up too much of their time, the care of the Colleges was at m_ 
ee 


put into the hands of thoſe who had nothing elſe to do. 
SCHOOL. 


In the canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons make a College, tres 


collegium faciunt.— The Colleges in London, are, 
S10N-COLLEGE, or the College of the London clergy ; which has 
been a religious houſe time out of mind, ſometimes under the 
denomination of a priory, ſometimes under that of a ſpittal, or 
hoſpital : at its diſſolution under 31 Hen. VIII. it was called El- 
ſyn's Spittle, from the name of its founder, a mercer, in 1329. 
At preſent, it is a compoſition of both, viz. a College for the 
clergy of London, who were incorporated in 1631, at the re- 
queſt of Dr. White, under the name of the Preſident and Fellows 
of S10n-COLLEGE ; and an hoſpital for ten poor men, and as 
many women. dee HosPITAL, | 


COL 


The officers of the corporation are the preſi 
four aſſiſtants ; who are annually hikes e deans, and 
and vicars of London; ſubje& to the viſitation = Soy rector 
They have a good library, built and ſtocked by NI © biſhop 
chiefly for the clergy of the city, without excludin 2 dimpſor, 
dents on certain terms; and a hall, with chambers 5 her ſhy. 
generally filled with the miniſters of the neighbouri or ſtudent, 
CoLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called Doetrrs.Comy Pariſhes, 
e founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, gel, a Cl. 
ſors of the civil law reſiding in this city, whete uſual! © profeſ. 
reſide the judge of the arches court of Canterbu 4-9, likevig 
admiralty, of the prerogative court, c. with 2 nde 
who all live, as to diet and lodging, in a collegiate en conan; 
moning together: whence the application of Do#zr; G 2 
Their houſe being conſumed in the great fire, the all rey 
Exeter-houſe in the Strand, till 1672 ; when thei. for relided at 
was rebuilt, at their own expence, in a very ſplendid . 
To this College belong 34 proctors; who make them] * mg 
for their clients, manage their cauſes, &c. See . 48 
CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians, in on 
who, by ſeveral charters, and acts of parliament of Hen oy 
and his ſucceſſors, have certain privileges, whereb 10 I 
though a graduate in phyſick of any univerſity 3 i 
licenſe under the ſaid College-ſeal, practiſe phyſick, . Without 
ſeven miles of London ; nor even in any other part of E _ 
unleſs he have taken the degree in one of our own 1 
with power to adminiſter oaths, fine and impriſon offend 2 
that and ſeveral other particulars: to ſearch the xa — 5 
ſhops, &c. in and about London, to ſee if their 1 be * 
wholſome, and the compoſitions according to the — * 
bed by the ſaid College in their diſpenſatory. See Arornie, ' 
By the ſaid yard they are alſo freed from all troubleſome os 
ces; as to ſerve on juries, be conſtable, k 4 
arms, c. 5 e 
This ſociety had anciently a College in Knightrider- 
gift of Dr. ' Ping — An to Big Hairy VIII. 8 
they have had a houſe built them by the famous Dr. Harve 5 
1652, at the end of Amen-ftreet, which he endowed with his 
whole inheritance in his life-time ; but this being burnt in the 
great firein 1666, a new one was erected at the expence of the 
fellows, in Warwick-Lane; with a noble library, given part! 
by the marquis of Dorcheſter, and partly by Sir Theodor 
Mayerne. 
Of this College there are a preſident, four cenſors, and twelre 
electors: the cenſors have, by charter, power to ſurvey, govern 
and arreſt all phyſicians, or others practiſing phyſick, in, or within 
ſeven miles of London ; to fine, amerce, and impriſon them at 
diſcretion, . | 
The number of fellows was anciently thirty, till king Charles Il. 
increaſed their number to forty ; and king James II. giving them 
a new charter, allowed the number of fellows to be enla 
ſo as not to exceed fourſcore ; reſerving to himſelf and ſucceſ- 
2 the power of placing and diſplacing any of them for the 
uture. N 
The College are not very rigorous in aſſerting their privileges; 
there being agreat number of phyſicians, ſome of very good abi- 
lities, who practiſe in London, c. without their licenſe, and 
are connived at by the College : yet, by law, if any perſon, not 
expreſly allowed to practiſe, take on him the cure of any diſeaſe, 
and the patient die under his hand, it is deemed felony in the 
practicer. | 
In 1696, the College made a ſubſcription, to the number of forty- 
two of their members, to ſet on foot a diſpenſatory, for the relief 
of the ſick poor: ſince that, they have erected two other diſpen- 
ſatories. See DisPENSATORY, 
GRESHAM-CoLLEGE,, or CoLLEGE of Philgſph 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, and endowed with the revenue 
of the Royal-Exchange : one moiety of this endowment the 
founder bequeathed to the mayor, and aldermen of London, and 
their ſucceſſors, in truſt, that they ſhould find four able perſons 
to read within the College, divinity, geometry, aſtronomy, 
muſick ; and to allow each, beſides lodging, fifty pounds per am. 
The other moiety he left to the company of mercers, i9 
three more able perſons, to read civil law, phyſick, and rbto- 
rick, on the ſame terms; with this limitation, that the {ev 
lecturers ſhould read in term-time, every day in the week, a. 
cept Sundays; in the morning in Latin, in the afternoon the 
ſame in Engliſh : that in muſick to be only read in Engliſh. 
In this College formerly met the royal ſociety, that noble acaden}s 
inſtituted by king Charles II. and celebrated throughout th 
world, for their improvements in natural knowledge. See thell 
hiſtory and policy, under SoctETY. 
CoLLEGE of Heralds, or COLLEGE of Arms, a corporation found- 


vileges; as, to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, We. See H6- 
RALD. a | 

They had a ſecond charter from king Edward VI. and a houſe 
built near Do&tors-Commons, by the earl of Derbys in _—_ 
of king Henry VII. was given them by the duke of Nortolb 
the reign of queen Mary ; which houſe is now rebuilt. "> 
Of this collegiate ſociety, are three officers fliled kings f 
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ed by charter of king Richard III, who granted them ſeveral pri- 
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-morum unglictrum. See Kino at arms. Six Heralds. See COLLYRIDIANS, antient hereti 
reges 4 


rſuivants. See PURSUIVANT. 

HE RALD. — Pu See Inns of Court, and Chancery. 
ColLEGES 2 diſabled Soldiers, Seamen, &c. See HosPITALS. 
Cori cal. See the article COLLEGIATE. | 
OEG s CoLLEGIANT, a religious ſet, formed among 
COLLEG! - ns and Anabaptiſts in Holland; ſo called, becauſe of 
the Ace” or meetings the firſt ſunday in each month - where 
tr has the ſame liberty of expounding the ſcripture, pray- 
eve 

ing, Cc. all either Arians, or Socinians: they never 
They e wn Irs college, but meet twice a-year from all parts 
en J at Rinsbourgh, a village two miles from Leyden, 
of Ho they communicate together; admitting every one that 
ents himſelf, without regard to his ſect or opinion. They 


no particular miniſters, but each officiates as he is diſpoſed. 
* never baptize without dipping. | ; 
Gl ATE, or COoLLEGIAL Churches, are thoſe which have 
CRY ſee, yet have the antient retinue of the biſhop, the 
no 
canons | | : 

us, Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, Sc. go- 

wy A chapters. See DEAN and CHAPTER. 
Of theſe dalia churches, there are two kinds; ſome of royal 


matters of divine ſervice, are regulated in the ſame manner as 
the cathedrals, See CATHEDRAL. 


rights. Some of theſe churches were antiently abbies; which, 

in time, Were ſecularized. See ABBY. 

The church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was antiently a cathe- 

4ral; but the revenues of the monaſtery being by act of parlia- 

ment 1 Eliz. veſted in the dean and chapter, it commenced a 

llviate church. —In ſeveral cauſes, the ſtiling it cathedral, in- 

ſtead of collegiate church of Weſtminſter, has occaſioned error in 
leadings. | 

eee. Auditors. See the article Aupiron. 

Vergers of COLLEGIATE Churches. See VERGER. . 
COLLETICS,* CoLLETICA, in medicine, ſuch remedies as join, 

| and glue together the ſeparated parts, or lips of a wound, or ul- 
cer; and thus re-eſtabliſh them in their natural union. See AG- 
GLUTINANT, WOUND, &c. ; 

* The word comes from the Greek v , ſomething that 
has the virtue of gluing together: of v, gluten. | 
Coleties are more deſiccative than farcotics; but leſs ſo than epu- 
lotics, See SARCOTICS, and EPULOTICs,-Among colletics are 
ranked litharge, aloes, myrrh, &c. 

COLLINS's Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 

* COLLIQUATION, in pharmacy, the action of melting toge- 
ther two, or more ſolid ſubſtances : or rendring them liquid by 
fuſion, or diſſolution ; as wax, mucilages, &c. by heat; gums, 
Ec, by moiſture. See Fuston, Dis80LUTION, &c. 

CoLL1QUATION is alſo. uſed to expreſs ſuch a temperament, and 
diſpoſition of the animal fluids, as proceeds from a too lax com- 
pages; whereby they flow off through the ſeveral glands, and 
particularly through thoſe of the skin, faſter than they ought ; 
which occaſions fluxes of many kinds, but moſtly, profuſe, greaſy, 
cammy ſweats, See SWEAT, Cc. | : 
If this colliguation continue, it generally terminates in an heCtic 
feyer, and is uſually a concomitant of one. See HE CTI, Con- 
SUMPTION, c. | W 
The curative intention in this caſe, is the giving a better conſi - 
ſtence to the juices by balſamicks and agglutinants; and the har- 
dening of the ſolids by ſubaſtringents. Hence, I 

COLLIQUATIVE Ever, is a fever attended with a diarrhoea, or 
profuſe ſweats, from too looſe a contexture of the fluids. See 
CoLLIQUATtION, and FEVER. | 

COLLISEUM. See the article Col is ZUM. 

COLLISION, the friction, or percuſſion of two bodies moving 


| 


ther, See PERCUSSION. 
COLLUSION, a ſecret underſtanding between two parties, who | 
plead, or proceed fraudulently againſt each other, to the prejudice 
of a third. See PREVARICATION. 
In the canon law, colluſion, in matters of benefices, - vacates the 


4 


at all, 


COLLUM, in anatomy. See NECK, and Cervix. 
Corti interſpinales. See the article INTERSPINALES. 
L intertranſverſales. See INTERTRANSVERSALES. 
OLLI tranſuerſalis. See the article T'RANSVERSALIS: | 
COLLUTHIANS, a religious ſect, who roſe about the beginning | 
of the fourth century; on occaſion of the indulgence ſhewn to 
Arius, by Alexander patriarch of Alexandria. | 
Several people being ſcandalized at ſo much condeſcenſion; and 
among the reſt, Colluthus, a prieſt of the ſame city; he hence 
took a pretence for holding ſeparate aſſemblies, and by 3 
proceeded to the ordination of prieſts; as if he had been a bi op: 
Fretending a neceſſity for this authority, in order to oppoſe Arius. 
o his ſchiſm he added hereſy ; teaching, that God did not cre- 
de the wicked; that he was not author of the evils that befal | 
8 Sc. —Hle was condemned in a council held at Alexandria 
Vol. ps in the year 3335. ; 
LI No, XXXII. 4 


violently with different directions, and daſhing againſt each o- 


benefice, and incapacitates the perſon from holdir S d bench * = Gu d who could be cu) glorious in deſtroying you 7 his juſtice, as in 
© ſaving you by his mercy. Or thus: The diſcourſe conſiſted of two 
parts; in the ff was ſhewn the neceſſity of fighting ; m the ſecond, 


the advantages t 


COL 


cks, denominated from a little 


cake, called by the Greeks colhrida, which they offered to the 


virgin Mary, 
This ſect, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women, who, 
out of an extravagance of devotion to the vi in, met on a cer- 
tain day in the year, to celebrate a ſolemn fea „and to render di- 
vine honours to Mary as to a goddeſs; eating the cake which 
they offered in her name.—St. Epiphanius, who relates the hi- 
ſtory of this ſuperſtitious ceremony, laughs at it. 


COLLYRIUM,* in medicine, an extern 


al remed pri 
to diſeaſes of the eyes. See ExkE. * , 


* 'The word comes from the Greek KoaAvproy ; and that, 
to Martinius, from xo>Aav Toy py ; 
vents defluctions. 

There are two kinds of collyriums ; the one liquid, the other dry. 
Liquid collyriums, 5ypoxonnupe, are compoled of opthalmic 
powders, or waters; as roſe-water, plantain-water, that of fen- 
nel, eyebright, Cc. wherein they diſſolve tutty, white vitriol, 
or ſome other proper powder. 


according 
becauſe it glues up, and pre- 


and prebends. See CHURCH, CAN oN, &c. | The dry colhria, Enepxcaavert, are troches of rhaſis, ſugar-candy, 


iris, tutty prepared, Qc. blown into the eye with a little pipe. 


CoLLYR1UM is alſoa name given to unguents uſed for the ſame 


purpoſe; as unguent of tutty, and ſeveral others. 


foundation, others of eccleſiaſtical foundation : each of them, in COLLYRIUM isalſo a denomination given, though improperly, to 
ou , 


ſome liquid medicines uſed againſt venereal ulcers. 


COLOCYNTHIS. See the article COLOQUINTIDA. 
There are even ſome collegiate churches which have the epiſcopal COLON, in grammar, a point, or character formed thus [ : } 


ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the members of a period. 
See POINTING; ſee alſo PRRIOD, Comma, and SEMICOLOx. 
Grammarians generally affign the uſe of a colon to be to mark the 
middle of a period; or to conclude a ſenſe leſs perfect than the 
dot, or Period but, a ſenſe leſs perfect than the period, is an 
expreſhon extremely vague and indeterminate. See PER 10D. 
Others ſay, a colin is to be uſed when the ſenſe is perfect, but the 
ſentence not concluded—but neither is this over-clear andexpreſs. 
Add to this, that in practice our beſt writers confound the colon 
with the ſemicolon. 


F. Buffer attempts to fix the uſe of the colon; but does not much 


diſtinguiſh it from the ſemicolon: he preſcribes the uſe of either, 


indifferently; and calls them by a common name, intermediate 
pointmgs; as being mediums between the comma, and full-point 
or period. Their uſe, according to this author, is to diſtinguiſh 


the ſupernumerary members of a period. 


By ſupernumerary members, are meant, ſuch as the precedent 
ones do not raiſe any expectation of; i. e. ſuch parts, as have 
indeed a dependence on what goes before, even though what 
goes before has a compleat ſenſe, independent hereon : v. gr. The 
Auguſtan age was fo eminent for good poets, that they have ſerved as 
models to all others yet did it not yield any good tragic poets. Where 
the ſupernumerary member, and the uſe of the colm are obvious. 
The moſt obvious and ſenſible uſe of the colon, he adds, is when 
the ſupernumerary member is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conjunction; 
as, notwithſtanding, however, but, except that, unleſs, inaſmuch as, 
yet, ſince, the rather as, provided that, &c. 

Some, indeed, uſe the col in the middle of long periods, with- 
out any regard to ſupernumerary members: which cuſtom was 
probably introduced, to mark that the breath is here to be taken 
almoſt as much as in a common period, in the place where the 
ſupernumerary period commences. But this, at beſt, is arbitrary 


and the intermediate*pointings may always be omitted in a pe- 


riod; if there be no ſupernumerary member; 7. e. if there be no 
ſubſequent member, but what is expected from the precedent. 
As to the occaſions where the colon is to be uſed, rather than the 


- ſemicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of it; except that 


the colon ſhews the ſupernumerary member more detached, and 
ſets it at a greater diſtance from the reſt ; and therefore marks 
a longer pauſe than the ſemicolon. _ | CET Ri 
Accordingly, it ſeems preferable to the ſemicolon before conjun- 
ctions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, &c. as, nevertheleſs, 
but, excepting that, hawever, otherwiſe, provided that. Again, 
where the ſupernumerary phraſes not only ſuppoſe the precedent, 
but depend on them for their regimen, and are, as it were, new 


parts thereof; there the ſemicolon ſeems preferable to the colon. 


v. gr. You are regardleſs of the goodneſs of God, who firſt choſe you 3 
a God who is only jealous of your heart for your own happineſs; a 


at redound from it. 7 
But this difference, it muſt be owned, has a dependence on ſome- 


"thing that influences all the points, and ſways the whole doctrine 


of punctuation; viz, the length, or ſhortneſs of the members 
and periods: for when the phraſes are long, we point higher 
than when ſhort. 1 be | 5 a 
A later author, .in an ingenious diſcourſe, de ratione interpungendi 


3 
marks the office of the colon, and wherein it differs from the ſe- 


micolon, &c, more preciſely: a colon, on his principles, ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe conjun& members of a ſentence, which are ca- 


 pable of being dividedinto other members; whereof one, at leaſt, 
is conjunct. See SENTENCE. 


Thus, in the ſentence, as we cannot 2 1 hy | 
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perceived by the diſtance gone over; the two members being both 
ſimple, are only ſeparated by a comma ; in this, as we percetve 
the ſhadow io have moved, but did not perceive it moving; fo our ad- 
vances in underſtanding, in that they conſiſt of ſuch minute fleps, are 
oniy perceivable hy the diſtance; the ſentence being divided into 
two equal parts, and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince they include 


—ͤ—ꝓ — 


others; we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, and the latter by] 


eommas : but in this, as we perceive the ſhadow to have moved 
along the dial, but did not percerve it moving; and it appears the 
graſs has grown, though no body ever ſaw it grow: ſo the advances 
we make in knowledge, as they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are only 
perceivable by the diſtance. The advancement in knowledge 1s 
compared to the motion of a ſhadow, and the growth of graſs; 
which compariſon divides the ſentence into two principal parts: 
but fince what is ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, and like- 
wiſe of the growth of graſs, contains two ſimple members, they 
are to be ſeparated by a ſemicolon ; conſequently, a higher point- 
ing is required to ſeparate them from the other part of the ſen- 
tence, which they are oppoſed to: and this is a colon. See 
PUNCTUATION. 225 
Colox, * in anatomy, denotes the ſecond of the thick inteſtines, 
See INTESTINE. 

* Some derive the word from xoave, to retard; in regard it is in 
the folds of this inteſtine that the excrements are ftopped and 
formed. Others fetch it from x, on account of its capacity: 
Others again from xoxaZ7e9 Fac, to be tormented ; in regard of the 
grievous pain it frequently undergoes.— It is from this part that 
the colic takes its name. See CoL ic. 

The colon is placed between the cæcum and rectum, and is wider 
than either of them: in length it is eight or nine hands. It be- 
ins where the ilion ends, viz. in the cavity of the os ilium, on 
the right ſide; whence, aſcending by the kidney on the ſame ſide, 
it paſſes under the concave ſide of the liver, to which it is ſome- 
times tied, as likewiſe to the gall- bladder, which tinges it yellow 
in that place: then it runs under the bottom of the ſtomach to 
the ſpleen in the left ſide, to which it is alſo knit; from thence 
it turns down to the left kidney ; and thence paſſing in form of 
an 8, it ends at the upper part of the os ſacrum in the rectum. 
At the beginning of this gut, there is a valve formed by the pro- 
duction of the inmoſt coat of the inteſtines in this place; which 
hinders the excrements, when once fallen into the colon, from re- 
turning again to the ilium. See VALVE. 
It has a ſtrong ligament, which running along its upper ſide, 
from the ilium to the rectum, ſtrengthens it againſt the weight 
of the excrements, and draws it together into cells; which, 
with the valvulæ conniventes, retard the paſſages of the excre- 
ments, that we may not be continually obliged to be going to 
ſtool. See EXCREMENT. 
The fleſhy fibres of its ſecond coat are greater and ſtronger than 
thoſe of the other inteſtines; becauſe a greater ſtrength is requi- 
| fite to cauſe the excrements to aſcend. | 
The chief deſign of the colon's ſurrounding the abdomen, and, 
with the rectum, touching all the parts contained in it, ſeems 
to be, that by immediate fomentation with clyſters, they might 
be caſed of their maladies. Sec CLYSTER. | 
Mes0-CoLon. See the article Mes0-CoLov. | 
COLONEL,* an officer in the army, who has the command in 
chief of a regiment, either of horſe, foot, or dragoons. See RE- 
GIMENT. | | 

Skinner derives the word from co/ony 3 being of opinion, the 
chiefs of colonies called co/oniales, might give the name to chiefs 
of forces. See CoLonr. 7 

In the French and Spaniſh armies, colonel is confined to the infan- 
try and dragoons: the commanding officer of a regiment of 
horſe, they uſually call me/tre de camp. | 
CoLONEL-LIEUTENANT, is he who commands a regiment of 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt 
eminence is colonel, See GUARDs, GENDARMESs, Cc. 
Theſe colhnels lieutenants have always a colonel's commiſſion, and 
are uſually general officers, See OFFICER, Cc. EF 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, is the ſecond officer in the regiment; 
who is at the head of the captains, and commands in the abſence 
of the colonel, See LIEUTENANT, | A, 
Lieutenant-colonel of horſe, or dragoons, is the firſt captain of the 
regiment. See CAPTAIN. n ; 
COLONNADE, a periſtyle of a circular figure; or a ſeries of 
columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within- ſide. See PR- 
RISTYLE, | | ae 
Such is that of the little park at Verſailles, which conſiſts of 32 
Ionic columns; all of ſolid marble, and without incruſtation. 


| 
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A Polyſtyle Co.onnape, is that whoſe number of columns is too | 


reat to be taken in by th iew. is the co-“ © on g 
gre n in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such is the c- Pliny ſays,” calgdiny todk ite Une e , 8 city of Toni 


lonnade of the place of St. Peter at Rome; which conſiſts of 
284 columns of the Doric order, each above four foot and an 

half diameter; all of Tiburtine marble. | 
COLONY,* CoLon1a, a company of people, of all ſexes and 
conditions, tranſported into a remote province, in order to culti- 

vate and inhabit it, See PLAN TATIOx. Rr 
Originally, the word colony, ſignified no more than a farm; i. e. 
the habitation of a peaſant, co/onzs, with the quantity of land ſuf- 


ficient for the ſupport of his family: quantum colonus unus arare | 


poterat. 
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We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of colonies: thoſ, = 
or diſcharge the inhabitants of a country ; bigs, . 


become too numerous, ſo that they cannot an e ate 
ently ſubſiſt. of V longer conyeni. 


The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed by victorious pr: 
ple, in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to 3 Pegs 
Een m aye 


and obedience. 


The third may be called colnies of commerce; | 
it ib trade is x ſole occaſion nat ear ere uſe, in coc, 
It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies, that ſome 

the deluge, the eaſt, firſt; and ſucceſſively all the othe 

the earth became inhabited: and without mention; bert o 
of the Phænician and Grecian colonies, fo famous ih 4 thin 
ſtory, it is notorious that it was for the eſtabliſhment * hi- 
lomes, that during the declenſion of the empire, thoſe t uh 
barbarous nations, iſſuing, for the generality, out of — 
over-run the Gauls, _— and the other ſouthern parts fb, 
rope; and after ſeveral bloody battels; divided it . : 
tient inhabitants „ eng iled k bin the 
For the ſecond kind of colomes, the Romans uſed them 
than any other people; and that to ſecure the conqueſts t 8 
made from the welt to the eaſt. Every one knows how 
cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, and even England value 
ſelves on their having been of the number of Roman colon may 
Laſtly, the colontes of commerce, are thoſe eſtabliſhed by the Eno; 
French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other nations within 


two laſt centuries, and which they continue till to eftablih. ; 


ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, and America; either to k 
2 — with the natives, or to cultivate the 6.4 
by planting ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and ot ommodi. 
the See COMMERCE. - ea. 
The principal of this kind of colonies, are in the one and the 
ther America, northern and ſouthern; particularly Peru Mexico 
Canada, Virginia, New-England, Carolina, la Louiſiane Acadia. 
Hudlon's Bay, the Antilles Iſlands, Jamaica, Domingo, a 
other iſlands.— In Africa, Madagaſcar, Cape of Good Hope CG 
Verd, and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts, extended ee 
far as to the red ſea, —Laſtly, in Aſia, the famous Batavia of the 
Dutch; Goa, Diu of the Portugueſe; and ſome other leſs con- 
ſiderable places of the Engliſh, French, and Danes. 

There were two kinds of colonies among the Romans; thoſe ſent 
by the ſenate; and the military ones, conſiſting of old foldiers, 
broken and difabled with the fatigues of war, who were thus pro- 
vided with lands, as the reward of their ſervices. See Bexxeice. 
The colonies ſent by the ſenate, were either Roman, or Latin; 
i. e. compoſed either of Roman citizens, or Latins—The ab 
nes of Roman citizens had the right of ſuffrages; but had no 
part in the offices or honours of the republick. The inhabitants 
of Latin colonies, had no right of ſuffrages without an expreß 
permiſſion. See CITIZEN, Cc. 

According to Ulpian, (I. 1. D. de Cenſ.) there wereother calmizs, 
which had little more than the name; only enjoying what they 
called jus italicum, i. e. they were free from the tributes and taxes 


paid by the provinces.— Such were the colonies of Tyre, Berytus, 


Heliopolis, Palmyra, &c. | 

M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals truck by the 
ſeveral colonzes, in honour of the emperors who founded them. 
The ordinary ſymbol they engraved on their medals, was, either 
an eagle; as when the veteran legions were diſtributed in the 
colonies: or a labourer, holding a plough drawn by a pair of oxen; 
as when the colony conſiſted of ord inhabitants. On all 
the medals are ſeen the names of the decemviti, who held the 
ſame rank, and had the ſame authority there, as the conſuls had 
at Rome. See DECEMVIR. | 


COLOPHONY, a reſinous ſubſtance prepared of turpentine by | 


boiling it in water, till when cold it becomes of a hard conkit- 
ence, See TURPENTINE, * 5 
The chief uſe of this drug is in the cure of venereal ailings, 
ſeminal weakneſſes, the whites in women, c. The apotheca- 
ries make it into pills, which they roll in liquorice-powder, or 
cover over with gold-leaf, and call them turpentine pills. 

It is alſo uſed by muſicians, to rub the hairs of their bow withal; 
the effect whereof is, that the gum cleaning the hairs, and com- 
municating to them a tenacious quality, prevents their {ding to 
eaſily over the ſtrings; and promotes that trembling which 
forms the ſound. | 

The common colophony, or black roſin, is ſaid to be procured from 
the turpentine of the mountain pine, The oil being drained from 
this by diſtillation, what remains in the ſtill is the ug. 

To be good, it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous; and whe 
thrown on the fire, render a ſmoke like that of 

whence it was firſt brought. It is nom frequently called hoy, 
wax, or Grecian reſin, as it is brought from the one or the other ny 
thoſe countries. It is found to warm, dry, ſoften, and agg 
nate, and uſually enters the compoſition of plaiſters and u 


COLOQUIN'FIDA,# or CoLocynTHis, uſually called bitter 


brought from ile 


a name which wt 


apple; the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, 
Levant; about the bigneſs of a large orange. 
The word comes from the Greek xonoxurbiss 


given it, in regard it .xo:Azay —_ moves the tetly. "0 
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a ſort of golden brown: its inſide is full of kernels, 
1 wb — before the Colocynths be uſed, Both the 


intolerably bitter. 
ſeed and pulp ye gin uſe in medicine, but moſtly in of- 


Cp on the violence of its operation rendring it 
2 to be given inwardly in extemporaneous preſcriptions, ex- 
i caution. 
cept — ingredient, in the confectio hamec, and moſt 
It 1 pills; and in ſuch caſes as require purging, is attended 
* — ſucceſs. It is one of the moſt violent purgative drugs 
e dj inſomuch that it excoriates the paſſages to that degree, 
7 to bring away blood, and induce a ſuperpurgation. 
85 etimes it is taken boiled in water, or ſmall beer, in obſtru- 
I of the menſes; which, in ſtrong conſtitutions, is often at- 
0 with ſucceſs. Some women have got a trick of taking it, 
N ame manner, in the beginning of pregnancy, to procure 
Sbortion . which it often effects by the violence of its operation. 
The powder of Coloquintida is ſometimes uſed externally, with 
aloes, &c. in unguents, emplaiſters, &c. with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs againſt worms; and ſome, for the ſame purpoſe, recommend 
the pulp, given clyſter-wiſe. In the iliac paſſion, clyſters of Co- 
Iquintida have been found of ſervice, after moſt other medicines 
iled. 
— made of Colocynthis are called troches of alhandal : they 
are prepared by cutting the Coloquintida very ſmall, and reducing 
it to a fine powder in a mortar, rubbed with oil of ſweet almonds; 
adding gum tragacanth, and maſtic afterwards. See ROCHE. 
COLOKBASIANS. See the article COLARBASIANS, | 
COLORiSATION, or CoLoRATION, in pharmacy, a term ap- 
plied to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies undergo in 
the various operations of nature, or art; as by fermentations, 
lotions, coctions, calcinations, &c. See CoLour, CoLoUR- 
ING, and DYING. 
COLOSSAL Column. See the article CoLumn,. n 
COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormous, or gigantic ſize. See STA- 
TUE, 
The moſt eminent of this kind was the Coloſſus of Rhodes, a ſtatue 
of Apollo, ſo high, that ſhips paſſed with full fails betwixt its 
legs. It was the workmanſhip of Chares, a diſciple of Lyſippus ; | 
who ſpent twelve years in making it; it was at length over- 
thrown by an earthquake, after having ſtood 1 360 years. Its 
height was ſixſcore and fix foot: there were few people could 
fatzom its thumb, c. | 
Some criticks obſerve, that the Coloſſus of Rhodes gave its own 
name to the people among whom it ſtood ; and that many, at 
leaſt among the ancient poets, call the Rhodians, Coloffians ; 
hence they advance an opinion, that the Coloſſians in ſcripture, 
to whom St, Paul direts his epiſtle, are, in reality, the inhabi- 
tants of Rhodes, Of this ſentiment are Suidas, Calepine, Mun- 
ſter, Cc. | 
When the Saracens became poſſeſſed of the iſland, the ſtatue was 
found proſtrate on the ground: they ſold it to a Jew, who 
loaded 900 camels with the braſs. Nes ; 
The balis that ſupported it was a triangular figure, its extremi- 
ties were ſuſtained with ſixty pillars of marble. There was a 
winding ſtair-caſe to go up to the top of it; from whence one 
might diſcoyer Syria, and the ſhips that went into Egypt, in a 
great looking- glaſs, that was hung about the neck of the ſtatue. 
Among the antiquities of Rome, there are ſeven famous Colsſ- 
fus's: two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one of 
Domitian, and one of the Sun. | oY 
COLOSTRUM, or CoLosTRa,.inmedicine, beechings : the firſt 
milk in womens breaſts after delivery. See MrLK. 
The name is alſo given to a diſeaſe which this thick coagulated 
milk occaſions. WN 3 5 
COLOUR, Coron, in philoſophy, a inherent in light, 
whereby, according to the different {261 magnitudes of its 
Parts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the optick 
nerve; which propagated to the ſenſorium, affect the mind with 
rent ſenſations. See Licur. TILA 4 4 
Or, Colour may be defined a ſenſation of the ſoul, excited by the 
application of light to the retina of the eye; and different, as tha 
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of its component parts. See SENSATION. 12110 
In the former view, therefore, light is the ſubject of colur; in 
= latter it is the agent. See its properties under the article 
Hr. vs n 1 
Various are the opinions of anci d 1 and of 
opinions of ancient and modern authors, and 
the ſeveral ſeQs of philoſophers, with 


VALITY, | | 
rtefians come nearer the matter: they own, that as the 


coloured body is not immediately applied to the organ, to occa- 


_ the ſenſation 3 and that a8 no body can affect the ſenſe but 
of itſelf, or contribute any thing to it, otherwiſe than 


2 add, that, as we find that bodiesdo not affect the ſenſe in 


light differs in the degree of its refrangibility, and the magnitu | 


to the nature and o- 
nein of the phænomenon Calur : the moſt popular opinion, is | 
that of the Ariſtotelians; who maintain Cola to be a quality re 
ng in the coloured body; and to exiſt, independently of light, | 


. oontact; the | coloured body does not excite the 
n 
8 ſome interpoſed medium, and by that the organ of 


dark, light only occaſions the ſenſe of -Colur, by moving 


COL 
the organ ; and that colour 


ed bodies are no further con 
than as they reflect the light with a certain —— 
——— in their 1 ariſing from a difference in the tex- 
eir parts, where i b 
with pi oe = — —— _ are diſpoſed to reflect the light 
ut it is to Sir Iſaac Newton we are owing for a ſolid and conſi- 
ſtent theory of Colours ; built on ſure 8 and ſolving 
all the phænomena thereof: his doctrine is as follows. 
It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, are com- 
poſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diſſimilar to each other: 
7. e. ſome of them, as it is highl probable, are larger, and o- 
thers leſs. For a ray of light, as F E, (Tab. Optics, fig. 5.) being 
received on a refracting ſurface, as A in a dark place, is not 
wholly refracted to L; but ſpilt, as it were, and diffuſed into ſe- 
veral radioli, or little rays, ſome whereof are refracted to L. and 
others to the other intermediate points between L and G ty 1. e. 
thoſe particles of the light which are the moſt minute, are of all 
others the moſt eaſily and moſt conſiderably diverted, by the a- 
ction of the refracting ſurface, out of their rectilinear courſe to- 
wards L; and the reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, ſo 
is it with more difficulty, and leſs conſiderably turned out of its 
right line to the points between L and G. See RRTRAN GI 
BILITY, 
Now each ray of light, as it differs from another in its degree of 
refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in Colour : this is warranted 
by numerous experiments. Thoſe particles, v. gr. which are moſt 
refracted, are found to conſtitute a ray of a violet Colour ; i. e. in 
all probability, the moſt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately 
impelled, excite the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retina; which are 
thence propagated by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the 
brain, there to excite the ſenſation of violet Colour ; as being the 
moſt dusky and languid of all Colours. 


Again, thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtitute a 


radiolus, or ray of a red Colour ; i. e. the largeſt particles of light 
excite the longeſt vibrations in the retina ; ſo as to excite the ſen- 
ſation of red Colour, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all others. 
See RED. 
The other particles being in like manner ſeparated, according to 
their reſpective magnitudes, into little rays, excite the interme- 
diate vibrations, and thus occaſion the ſenſations of the interme- 
diate Colours ; much in the ſame manner as the ſeveral vibrations 
of the air, according to their reſpectiye magnitudes, excite the 
ſenſation of different ſounds. See VIBRATION. 
To this it may be added, that not only the more diſtin and no- 
table colours of red, yellow, blue, &c. have thus their riſe from 
the different magnitude and refrangibility of the rays ; but alſo 
the intermediate degrees or ſhades of the ſame Colour ; as of yel- 
low up to green, of red down to yellow, &c. 
Further, the Colours of theſe little rays, not being any adventi- 
tious modification thereof, but connate, primitive, and neceſſa- 
ry properties; as conſiſting, in all probability, in the magnitudes 
of their parts, muſt be perpetual and immutable ; i. e. cannot 
be changed by any' future refraction or reflection, or any modi- 
fication whatſoever, | SK] 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments; all endeavours 
having been uſed, after ſeparating a coloured ray from thoſe of 
other kinds, to change it into ſome other Colour, by repeated re- 
fractions, but to no effect. Apparent tranſmutations of Colours, 
indeed, may be effected; viz. where there is an aſſemblage, or 
mixture of rays of different kinds ; the component Colours never 


appearing in their natural hue in ſuch mixtures, but always al- 


layed and tempered with each other: whence reſults a middling 


kind of Cylour,, which, by refraction, may be ſeparated into the 


component ones: and thoſe after ſeparation, - being remixed, re- 
turn to their former Colour. | . 
Hence, the tranſmutations of Colhurs, by mixing thoſe of diffe- 
rent kinds, are not real; but mere appearances or deceptions of 
the ſight: for the rays being again ſevered, exhibit the ſame Co- 
hurs asat firſt. Thus, blue and yellow powders, well mixed, 
appear to the naked eye green; yet, without having paſſed any 
alteration, when viewed through a microſcope, the blue and yel- 
low particles ſtill appear diſtincc. 0 10 
Hence there ariſes two kind of Colours, the one original, and ſim- 
ple, produced by homogeneal light ; or by rays that have the lame 
degree of refrangibility, and the ſame magnitude of their parts: 


uch as red, yellow, green, blue, a violet purple, orange, and 


indigo; with all their intermediate teints and gradations. 
The other kind of Colour is ſecondary, or heterogeneeus 3 compound- 
ed of the primary ones, or of a mixture of rays differently re- 
eln e ni i, 81 lf 7 
— alſo be ſecondary Colours produced by compoſition, 
like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homegeneal light, 
as to the ſpecies or appearance of the Colbur 3 but not as to mY 
permanency, or immutability thereof. Thus, yellow and b 
make green; red and yellow, orange: orange and ee 
green, yellow : and in the general, if any two Colours be mixed, 
Which in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are not 8 
far apart, from their mixture reſults that Colaur, which 25 | 
faid ſeries is found in RO 22 them: but thoſe ſitu- 
ated at tbo great a diſtance do not ſo o. | 
Indeed, the — any Calair is compounded, the leſs 2 any 
vivid it is; by too much compaſition they may he dilute: 
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weakened till they ceaſe. By compoſition there may likewiſe be 
produced Colours not like any of thoſe of homogeneal light. 
The moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whitenels 3 for to 
this, all the primary Colours abovementioned are required ; and 
theſe to be mixed in a certain degree. Hence it is that white 1s 
the ordinary Colour of light ; light being nothing elſe but a con- 
fuſed aſſemblage of rays of all Colours. See WHITENESS. 
If the rays of different Colours do thus begin to be ſeparated by 
one refraction of one ſingle ſurface ; that ſeparation is much pro- 
moted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to the eye by a double refra- 
Aion. This is obſerved in the two ſurfaces of any glaſs ; provi- 
ded thoſe ſurfaces be not parallel: but of all others, it is moſt 
ſenſible in the two faces of a triangular priſm ; the phænomena 
whereof, as they are the touchſtone of all theories of Colours; 
and as they contain the foundation of that here delivered, we 
ſhall lay down as follows. 
10. The rays of the ſun, tranſmitted through a triangular priſm, 
exhibit an image of various Colours, (the chief whereof are red, 
ary green, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite wall. | 
The reaſon is, that the differently coloured rays are ſeparated by 
refraction : for the blue rays, v. gr. marked with the dotted line, 
(Tab. Optics, fig. 6.) which begun to be ſeparated from the reſt 
by the firſt refraction is 4d, of the fide ca of the priſm abc, (as 
alſo in the firſt ſurface of the globe of water abc, fig. 7.) are ſtill 
further ſeparated in the other fide of the priſm bc, (as alſo in their 
egreſs out of the globe abc) by a ſecond refraction in ce, in the 
ſame direction as the former: whereas, on the contrary, in the 
plain glaſs abc; fig. 9. (as alſo in the priſm ge, fig. 8. now 
placed in another ſituation) thoſe blue rays which begin to be ſe- 
parated from the reſt in the firſt ſurface, in dd, by a ſecond re- 
fraction, the contrary way, pals out parallel, i. e. remixed with 
all the Colours of the other rays. 
2". This image is not round, but oblong ; its length, when the 
priſm is an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being five times its breadth. 
The reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are refracted more than o- 
thers; and by that means, exhibit ſeveral images of the ſun, ex- 
tended lengthwiſe inſtead of one. 
39. Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned further from 
the rectilinear courſe, than thoſe which exhibit red; thoſe which 
exhibit green, than thoſe which exhibit yellow : but, of all others, 


thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt : Accordingly, if the priſm | 


through which the light is tranſmitted be turned about its axis, 
ſo as the red, yellow, green, &c. rays be projected, in order, 
through a narrow aperture into another priſm, placed at the di- 
ſtance of about 12 feet; the yellow, green, &c. rays, though 
falling through the ſame aperture, in the ſame manner, and on 
the ſame point on the ſecond priſm, will not be refracted to the 
ſame place as the red, but to a point at ſome diſtance from it; 
on that fide to which the rotation is made. 

This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum crucis : be- 
ing that which led him out of the difficulties into which the firſt 
phenomenon, Oc. had thrown him; and plainly ſhewed a dif- 


| ferent degree of refrangibility, and a different Colour correſpond- 


ing thereto in the rays of light: and that yellow rays, v. gr. are 


more refraQed than red ones, green ones more than yellow ones, 


and blue and violet ones moſt of all. 
49. The Colours of coloured rays, well ſeparated by the priſm, 
are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing an illuminated me- 


dium, nor by their mutual decuſſation, their bordering on a deep | 


ſhadow, nor their being reflected from any natural body, or re- 
fracted through any one, in a place howſoever obſcure. 

The reaſon is, that Colours are not modifications ariſing from re- 
fraction, or reflection, but immutable properties; and ſuch as 
belong to the nature of the rays. 00 


5. An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, collected 


either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a concave mirror, 
or in any other manner, form what we call whiteneſs ; yet each 
of theſe, after decuſſation, becoming ſeparated, again exhibits 


its proper Colour : for, as the ray was white before its parts were | 


ſeparated by refraction; ſo, the parts being remixed it becomes 
white again : and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
not deſtroy one another, but are only interſperſed, | 

Hence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet Colour, being 
mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitiſh, i. e. are of ſuch 
a Cobur as ariſes from white and black mixed together: and if 
there were not ſome rays abſorbed and loſt, would be plainly 
white. In like manner, if a paper cut into a circle, be ſtained 
with each of thoſe Colours, ſeparately, and in a certain propor- 


tion; then ſwiftly turned round its centre, ſo as the ſpecies of 
Colours be mixed together in the eye, by the briskneſs of the mo- | 


tion ; the ſeveral Colours will difappear, and the whole paper ap- 


pear of one continued Colour ; which will be a mean between | 


white and black. | 
69, If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner ſurface 
of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be violet; thoſe tranſ- 


mitted, red. 


\ 


For, the rays were coloured before any ſeparation ; and by how 
much they are the more refrangible, by ſo much they are the 
more eaſily reflected; and by that means are ſeparated. 

72, If two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, the 
other with a red one, be joined together, they will be opake ; 
though each, apart, be tranſparent, | N b 


1 


CoLous of natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different alu, 


For, the one tranſmitting none but blue 
_— * ted ones; the two together will — 

en N bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed En 
p þ m | 7 to the eye, appear fimbriated, or bord rough 
5 e r on and ye low, and on the other with blue on ohe 
r tho - fimbriæ are the extremes of entire — n dt 
kad —5 CIT = - they are more or leſs eta Which 

4 P 5 

the object, = eee CERES ral ace © 
99. If two priſms be ſo placed, as tha 
purple of the other . together, in e * ; 
incompaſſed with darkneſs; the image will a A Purpoſe, 
viewed through a third priſm, held to the eye a P Pale: an; 


nd the Other 


ne, and the 


it will appear double; the one red. the roper diſtan 
. e other ce, denſity 
* ** manner, if two powders, the one perf es : every c 
mist mixed z any little body covered pretty deeply we other | fſpondin 
= re, and viewed through a priſm held to the e With this ved of | 
2 3 e 7 1 red, and the other Ivy ex- 8 
5 urple o in re- ty anc 
equal refraQtion. purp'e or Mue 1895, are ſeparated by ther m. the ſurf 

109. If the rays tranſmitted through a 

co ; parts a 
py 5 paper ere they meet in a licks? the N receiy thickeſ 
cht and ſhadow will appear tinged with a red C ndary of that th 


they be received beyond the foc i obur : but if | 

; us, with a blue o ; Gn 
* in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being — in ſom 
„are the higher; but, in the ſecond after g more cording 
in the focus, the blue ones. N ecuſſation of a bo 


119. If the rays about to : | in itz 
i paſs through either ſide of ; in its p 
— ITED IG interpoſition of any opal: bebe pupil nas 
5 2 e extremes of bodies, placed as if viewed through _ * _ 
F . tinged with Colours; though thoſe not ver 42 m, or of la 

or then, the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of they 2h that ac 


be ſeparated by refraction into C ker ach; 
ö . olours ; with ing di 
* the admixture of the intercepted rays, which N ol 1 
e in a different manner. And hence it is, that a bod Bd h on fY 
through a paper pierced with two holes, appears doulle nd which 
J 


alſo tinged with Colors. 


them, 


CoLouss of thin laminæ, or plates,—As rays of di 
— iffe 

* by the refraction of priſms, * other thick . dur 0 
_ t 1 ſeparated, though in a different manner, in the thin and bl 
lamellz, or plates of any pellucid matter, v. gr. the bubbles raiſed mer Cit 
in water, thickened by ſoap, &c. For all lamellæ, under a de- To thi: 
terminate thickneſs, tranſmit rays of all Colours, without refleQ- haye t 
ing any at all: but, as they increaſe in thickneſs, in arithmetical | muſth 
2 they begin to reflect, firſt, blue rays; then, in or- parts in 
er, green, yellow and red, all pure: then, again, blue, green tered, 
arr _ more hag reds mixed and diluted ; till, at length, Infine 
a certain thickneſs, the | ic 
perfectly intermixed, wiz. white, N *% n 
> 7 , e a — lamella reflects any one Calur, with t 
gr. in that part it alwa i ill ei 
v. gr. red, or yellow. 5 on” 7") pom Tuer 
It is found, by experiment, that the difference of Calur of a there 
plate does not depend on the medium that incompaſſes it; but late, ar 


the degrees of vividneſs does: ceteris paribus, the Cour will be 
more vivid, if the denſer medium be incompaſſed with the rarer. 
A plate, ceteris paribus, reflects more light as it is thinner z as 
far as a certain degree of thinneſs, beyond which it refle&s no 
light at all. ls. 0 | 

In plates whoſe thickneſſes increaſe in the arithmetical proportion 
of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. If the firſt, or thin- 
neſt, reflect any homogeneal ray, the ſecond will tranſmit it; 
the third, again, will reflect it: and thus is the ſame ray alter- 
nately reflected and tranſmitted; i. e. the plates correſponding to 
the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, Cc. will reflect the fame rays that 
thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, Cc. tranſmit. 
Hence, an homogeneous. colour in a plate, is ſaid to be of the fr? 


order, if the plate reflect all the rays of that colour. In a plate Coroun 
whoſe: thinneſs is triple the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the ſecond order: teints | 
in another, whoſe thinneſs is five times that of the firſt, it is {aid The p 
to be of the third order, &c. | 3% or ceru 
A Cour of the firſt order is the moſt vivid of any; and ſuccel- belide 
ſively, the vividneſs of the Colour increaſes, as the quantity ofthe verdete 


order increaſes: the more the thickneſs of the plate is iner 
the more Colours it reflects; and thoſe of more different order 
In ſome plates; the Colour. will vary as the poſition of the eye 


varies; in others it is permanent. 


as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this or that Colour 
alone; or of this or that Colour more abundantly than a) other: 
hence bodies appear of that Colour which ariſes from the mikturt 
of the reflected rays. See Body. noting . | 
All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent lamellz 
which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to each other, u . 
there happen no reflections or refractions in their interſtices, ©) 
bodies become pellucid, or tranſparent: but if their intervals be 
ſo large, and thoſe filled with ſuch matter; or, ſo empty, (. 
regard to the denſity of the parts themſelves)-as that there «A 
pen a number of refletions and refractions within the body; „ 
body, in that caſe, becomes opake. See T'RANSPARENCT) © 
OrAcirv. 5 B 4 et 4 


The rays which are not reflected from an opake'body . 


V 


much more copiouſly than that of any other Colour ; moſt of 


the various actions of the ſaline, &c. corpuſcles of one liquor, 


For the diflint properties, &c. of the ſeveral CoLours. See 
CoLovs, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to the 


1 earthy, as umher, biſtre, Qc. 
imple and mineral 


and there, ſuffering innumerable refleQions ind refracti- 


into It themſelves to the particles of the body it- 


ons, at length unite 
ſelf. hot the ſooner, as it reflects light 
Hence, e why a white body, which reflects 
leſs wary rays that ſtrike upon it, heats much more ſlowly 
2 black one, which reflects ſcarce any. See HEAr, 
BLACENTS = itution of the ſurface of bodies whereon 
Ls ren — — be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt cor- 
on aged” | particles whereof ſurfaces are made up, are moſt 
cle. "ranſparent; and ſeparated by a medium of a different 
Fra oa.” m the particles themſelves. In the ſurface, then, of 
denlity L n red body, are innumerable ſmaller thin plates, corre- 
b thoſe of bubbles: wherefore, what has been obſer- 
1 f thoſe may be underſtood of theſe. | 
ae e Ather, that the colour of a body depends on the den- 
a chickneſ of the parts of the body, between the pores of 
= uf ce: that the Colour is more vivid and homogeneous, as the 
geg thinner ; that ceteris paribus, the ſaid parts are the 
3 & hen the body is red; and the thinneſt when violet: 
ow 0 of bodies are uſually much denſer than the medium 
on z in their interſtices ; but that in the tails of peacocks, 
e Glks, and generally, in all bodies whoſe Colour varies ac- 
5 7 to the ſituation of the eye, it is leſs : and that the Colour 
of a body is leſs vivid to the eye, as it has a denſer medium with- 
RE hinneſt 
ral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the t 
— 2 ; hoſe conſiſting either of the thickeſt lamellæ, 
or of lamellæ very different from each other in thickneſs, and on 
that account fitted to reflect all Colours, as the froth of water, Cc. 
are white: thoſe, again, conſiſting of lamellæ, moſt of which 
are of ſome intermediate thickneſs, are blue, green, ant A or 
red; inaſmuch as they reflect the rays of that particular Colour, 


which laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, and intercepting 
or elſe tranſmit. | 

— it is, that ſome liquors, v. gr. an infuſion of „1 . 
phriticum, appear red, or yellow, if viewed by reflected 10 t; 
and blue by tranſmitted light: and gold leaves yellow in the for- 
mer circumſtances, but green or blue in the latter. : 

To this may be added, that ſome of the powders uſed 8 
have their Colour changed by being very finely ground 3 
muſt be occaſioned by the comminution or breaking of their ſma 
parts into others {till ſmaller ; juſt as a lamella has its Colour al- 
tered, by altering its thickneſs. ; : 

In fine, thoſe old phanomenaariſing from the mixture of liquors 
of different Colours, can no way be better accounted for, than from 


with the coloured corpuſcles of another : if they unite, the maſs 
will either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its denſity will be altered ; 
if they ferment, the ſize of the particles may be diminiſhed, and 
thereby coloured liquors may become tranſparent : if they coagu- 
late, an opake liquor may be produced of two tranſparent ones. 
Hence, it is eaſy to ſee why a coloured liquid, in a glaſs of a co- 
nical figure, placed between the eye and the light, appears of a 
different Colour in different parts of the veſſel ; there being more 
and more rays intercepted, as they paſs through a longer or a 
ſhorter ſection of the veſſel : till, at the baſe, they are all inter- 
cepted ; and none ſeen but thoſe reflected. 

From the various Colours of natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſeryes, the bigneſs of their component parts may be eſtimated : 
for that the parts of bodies do properly exhibit the ſame Colour 
with a lamella of equal thickneſs, provided the denſity in both 
be the ſame. See Bop, PARTICLE, &c. 


Black, WRITE, BLUE Ec. ſee alſo RainBow, Cc. 


teints produced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and applied. 
The principal Colours uſed by painters, are red, and white lead 
or ceruſs; yellow okers ; ſeveral kinds of earth, as umber, &c, 
belide orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gambooch, lake, vice, 
verdeter, indigo, vermillion, verdegreaſe, ivory, black biſtre, 
lampblack, ſmalt, ultramarine, and carmine ; each of which, 
with the manner of preparing them, their uſes, &c. ſee under 
their reſpective heads, LEAD, CkRuss, CINNABAR, VER- 
MILION, ULTRAMARINE, &c. : 

Of theſe Colours, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others only in freſ- 
©o, others in water, and others for mignature. See FResCo, 
and MioNvATURE; fee alſo PAINTING, CoLovRING, Cc. 
ark, and light CoL.ours. Under theſe two claſſes, the painters 
reduce all the Colours they uſe: under ligt Colours are compre- 
hended white, and all thoſe which approach neareſt it ; and un- 
der dark Colo s, black, and all thoſe which are obſcure and 


Coll ouxs, is another diviſion among the pain- 
— under ſimple Colours,” they range all thoſe uſed by limners, 


bear the fire : as the yellow made of ſaffron, of French berries, 
c lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flowers. The reſt 


are minera 


V drawn from metals, c. and able to bear the fire: 


Changeable and 


objects with regard to the eye 


laurs made with cochineel. 


uminers, &c. extracted from vegetables; and which will not 


theſe alone ſed i mellin ELLING, 
ol. L No * — See EN AN | 


permanent CoLovss, is another divifioti of Colours : 
by changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on the ſituation of 

as that of taffetas, of a pigeon's 
neck, &c. See Evanin.—The laſt, however, being atten- 
tively viewed with a microſcope, each fibre of the feathers ap- 
pears compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares, alternate y red ahd green; 
ſo that they are really fixed colrurs. 


Kirchir ſays, that the changeable Colurs obſerved in the wings of 
pigeons, peacocks, &c, ari 


ſe from the feathers being franſparent, 
and of a figure reſembling a priſm ; and conſe 


uently the light” 
being differently refracted from the 1 


m. On the contrary, the 
fixed and permanent Colcurs, are not exhibited by refraction, but 
reflection. 


M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two di 


ſeries's of Colours, from white to black 


red, and black; the other, white, bl 
PAINT ING. | 


ferent gradations, or 
; the one white, yellow, 
ue, violet, and black. Sec 


Local CoLours. See the article Locat.. 
Water Col ouks. See the article WATER. 


CoLou, in dying. There are five ſimple, primary, or mother- 


colours, uſed by the dyers; from the mixture whereof all the 
other Colours are formed : theſe are blue, red, yellow, brown, 
and black ; each of which ſee under their proper head, BLux, 
Rep, c. 
Of theſe Cours, variouſly mixed and combined, they form the 
following Colours ; panſy, blue, red: from the mixture of blue 
and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and panſy : from the 
ſame mixture of blue and crimſon-red, are formed the columbine, 
or dove-colour, purple, crimſm, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon-violet. 
It may be obſerved, that they give the name crimſon, to all Co- 
See CRIMSON, CocHINEEL, Oc. 
Of blue, and red madder, they likewiſe make purple, pepper- 
colour, tan-colour, and dry roſe. The ſame blue, with red half in 
grain, makes amaranth, tan-colour, and dry reſe. Blue, and half 
red crimſon, compoſe amaranth, tan-colour, dry roſe, a brown 


panſy, and ſurbrun. 


Blue and yellow. Theſe two Colours, mixed together, compoſe a 


yellow green, ſpring green, graſs green, laurel green, brown green, 


dark green; as well as ſea green, parrot green, and Cabbage green, 


Sc. Theſe three laſt Colours are to be leſs boiled than the 
firſt, | 


Note, with regard to green, there is no ingredient or drug in 
nature that will dye it; but the ſtuffs are dyed twice, firſt in blue, 
then yellow. See GREEN. 


Blue and brown, Theſe two Colurs are never mixed alone; but 


with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineel, they 
form ſeveral Colours. 


Red and yellny. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two Colurs, as 


gola-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, granat-flnwer, flame- 
colour, &c. are made with yellow, and red of madder ; fcatlet 
being leſs proper, as well as too dear. 


Red and brown, Of theſe two Colburs are formed cinnamon-celeur, 


cheſnut, musk, bears-hair, and even purple ; if the red be that of 
madder, 


Yellow and brown, The Coburs formed from theſe tw¾o are all the 


ſhades of feuille- morts, and hair-colours, 
It may be obſerved, that though we ſay, there are no Colours, or 
ſhades, made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures; it is not that none 


can be made; but only that they are more eaſily formed from 
the mixture of other Colours. See DyinG. 15 


Col oux Vine. See the article WINE. 
CoLouR in heraldry.— The Cohurs generally uſed in heraldry, are 


red, blue, black, green, and purple ; which, by the learned in 
that ſcience are called gules, azure, ſable, vert, or ſinople, and 
purpure. Temme, or tawny, and ſanguin, are not ſo common. 
See each Colour under its proper article GULEs, AZURE, VERT, 
SINOPLE, &c, x 

As to yellow and white, called or and argent, they are metals, 
not Colours. See OR, and ARGENT, | 
Theſe Colours and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in blazon 
by the names of precious ſtones ; and ſometimes by thoſe of pla- 
nets, or ſtars.— Thus, or is called %, and tepaz; argent, luna, 
and pearl; gules, mars, and ruby ; azure, jupiter, and ſapphire; 


- fable, ſaturn, and diamond , vert, venus, and emerald; purpure, 


mercury, and amethift ; tenne, the dragon's-bead, and hyacinth ; 
and fanguin, the dragor's-tail, and ſardonix. See SOL, PEARL, 
SATURN, &c. | | ; | | 

It is a general and fundamental rule in blazon, not to place Colour 
upon Colour, nor metal upon metal. That is, if the field be of 


a Colour, the bearing muſt be of a metal: though this rule, on 


ſome occaſions, and in ſome circumſtances, is diſpenſed withal ; 
as in the diminutions and differences which diſtinguiſh the young- 


er from the elder branches of families; and in the extremities of 


animals tongues, . claws, horns, &c. In which caſes Colour may 
be on Colour, and metal on metal, without falſe heraldry. 


Oenomaus is faid to have firſt invented the diſtinction of Colours, 


to diſtinguiſh the quadrillæ of combatants at the Circenſian 
key reen fo thoſe who repreſented the earth; and the 
blue for thoſe who repteſented the ſea. See Fa CTION. , 

Hence the ancient cavaliers took occaſion to diftinguiſh them- 


' ſelves in their tournaments, by habits, plumes, and ribbands of | 
different Colours ; which were ordinarily thoſe of their 9 


2 


and were the ſymbol of ſome paſſion, or quality,—Heiice alſo | 
the origin of Colours in liveries. See LIVERY. 

CoLous, in the military art, include the banners, flags, enſigns, 
Sc. of all kinds, bore in an army, a fleet, or the like. See 
FLAG, STANDARD, ENSIGN, c. 

FitLD-CoLoOURS. See the article FIELD. 

CoLouRs, are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greek churches, to 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts celebrated therein. 

In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five Colours, viz. 
white, red, green, violet, and black : the white for the myſteries of 
our Saviour, the feaſts of the virgin, thoſe of the angels, ſaints, 
and confeſſors; the red for the myſteries and ſolemnities of the 
holy ſacrament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and martyrs ; green for 
the time between pentecoſt and advent, and from epiphany to 
ſeptuageſima; — 4 in advent, chriſtmas, in vigils, rogations, 
and in votive maſſes in time of war : laſtly, black for the dead, 
and the ceremonies thereto belonging. Cloths of gold and ſilver, 
and embroideries, ſerve indifferently for all ſolemnities. 

In the Greek church, the uſe of Colours is almoſt obliterated, as 
well as among us: red, among them, was the colour for chriſtmas 
and the dead; as black is ſtill for the laſt amongſt us. See 
MouURNING. 

CoLou, in law, is a probable, or plauſible plea; though in reality 
falſe at bottom; and only calculated to draw the trial of the cauſe 

from the jury to the judge. See PRETEXT. ; 
Thus, e. gr. in an action of treſpaſs for taking away the plain- 
tiff's beaſts, the defendant urges, that before the plaintiff had any 
intereſt in them, he himſelf was poſſeſſed of them, as his proper 
goods; and delivered them to A. B. to deliver to him again, when, 
Sc. and A. B. gave them to the plaintiff: and the plaintiff, ſup- 
poſing the property to be in A. B. at the time of the gift, took 
them; and the defendant took them again from the plaintiff; 
whereupon the plaintiff brings his action.— This is a good colour, 
and even a good plea, Dot. and Stud. 

CoLovuR of office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, under coun- 
tenance of office, or authority, See OFFICE. 

To CoLouR ftrangers goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 
to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. See ALIEN. 

 CorovraABLE Title. See the article TITLE. 

COLOURING, in painting, the manner of applying, and con- 
ducting the colours of a picture; or the mixture of lights and 
ſhadows, formed by the various colours, employed in a painting. 
Sec CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

The Colouring is one of the principal branches of painting. M. 
Felibein divides the painter's art into three parts; the deſign, the 
compoſition, and the Colouring. The Colouring ſtrikes the molt ; 
but among maſters it always gives place to exactneſs of deſign. 
See PAINTING. | 

De Piles obſerves, that the word Colouring, in its confined ſenſe, 
is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory- piece; ſcarce at all to landskip. 
He adds, that the term Colouring relates more immediately to the 
carnations than any thing elle, 

The Colouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in whatever relates to 
the nature and union of Colours ; their agreement, or antipathy ; 
how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, ſo as to ſhew 
a relievo in the figures, and a ſinking of the ground: what re- 
lates to the aerial perſpective, i. e. the diminution of colours by 
means of the interpoſition of air ; the various accidents and cir- 
cumſtances of the luminary and the medium; the different lights, 
both of the bodies illuminating and illuminated; their reflections, 
ſhadows, different views, with regard either to the poſition of the 
eye, or the object: what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, 
Sr. in paintings well coloured: the various manners of Calaur- 
ing, both in figures, landskips, &c. 

Docirine of COLOURING. Colours are conſidered, either in reſpect 
of their uſe, or their ceconomy and diſpoſition. 
1ſt, With regard to their uſe. They are either in oil, or water: 
thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with a view to their 
preparation, or application. 

In the preparation of oil colours, care muſt be taken that they be 
ground fine; that in putting them on the pallet, thoſe which will 
not dry of themſelves, be mixed with oil, or other dryers; and 
that the tinged colours be mixed in as quantities as poſſi- 
ble. 
For their application, it is conſider'd either with regard to the 
kinds of painting, in works of various colours, or in thoſe of one 
ſingle colour. | : 
For the fir/? : in the larger pieces, the colours are either laid on 
full, ſo as they may be impaſted, or incorporated together, which 
makes them hold the more firmly. 


Or elſe they mix thoſe more agreeable ones, which dry too hard, | 


and too haſtily, with a little colour, and the cleareſt of the oil : 
but, in both caſes, the colours are to be laid on ſtrong at firſt ; 


it being eaſy to weaken thoſe that are to be thruſt back, and to 


heighten the others: the touches to be bold, by the conduct of 
a free and ſteady pencil ; that the work may appear the moſt 
3 at a proper diſtance, and the figures animated with life 
and ſpirit. | 
For glazed colours, care muſt be taken that the under-colour be 
22 ſtrong, and that it be a 2 and laid ſmooth. 
n finiſhed works, which are to be viewed near at hand, they 
proceed, either by applying each colour in its place; preſerving 
+ their purity, without fretting or tormenting them, but ſweetly 


flemper, where the colours are prepared in ſize : 


and waſhings: in miniature, for ſmall and delicate 


DEGRADATION, c. A 
Cor ouRNG and Non-CoLouRING drugs : thus the dyersdiſtin- 
guiſh their materials; the firſt are applicative, and communicate 


ſoftening off their extremities: or by filling ur 

with one ſingle colour ; and e CON the Breat parts 
to form the little things, upon it : which is the 259 Which are 
way, but more apt to decay. © ExPeditions 
For the 2 : the kinds of pictures in o 
vi. camieux, where the degradations of colour 

off, are uſually managed by lights, as with . object afar 
rehevo, which is an imitation of ſculpture, of whatſoc and 44%. 
and colour: in both theſe, the colours are wrough, © "ie 
Camitvux, Ec. Heat dry, der 


For water-colours, they are wrought various Ways ; vis, in 
3 WR, in 4. 


ne colour are tw, 


is uſed on all kinds of matter : in freſco, or paintingon jb 
or. 


tar; where the colouring muſt be quick, that the matte 
and with much care and neatneſs, laying each colour 
and intermingling them by parcels: in agouache 


lours are mixed with gum, and the pencil 8 «2 


paint 


works 
the colours are to be very fine and clean, mixed *; — 
ms, 


and wrought in dots or points. See DisT 

TURE, Ce. | en, Mina, 
But in all the kinds of painting, both in oil and di 

cially the latter, care muſt be ern that the _ "% Fan 
all the parts marked out, ere any colours be applied. FR 
F or the 2" part of colouring, or the ceconomy and diſpenſing the 
of in paintings; regard is either had, firſt, to the qualities of 1 
colours, to appropriate them according to their value and 5 
_ : L 1 to their effect, in the union and economy 
For the gualities, it muſt be obſerved, that white represents] 
and gives the briskneſs and heightening ; black, e 
like darkneſs, obſcures and effaces the objects: again, black ſets 
off the light parts; and by that they ſerve each other to looſen 
the objects. A proper choice to be made of colours, and the to, 


rdr not- 
n its 


much charged manner to be avoided ; both in carnations, where 


red colours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling the fleſh 
when flead than the skin; and all bright glowing colours : the 
Skin, how delicate ſoever, being always of a down colour In 
the drapery, where the painter has his whole ſtock of colours tg 
chuſe out of, to procure a good effect; and in the landskip, to 
diſpoſe thoſe colours near one another, which mutually aflit and 
raiſe each other's force and briskneſs; as red and green, yellow 
and blue. 

To manage them fo, as that they be accommodated to the ef- 
fects of the great parts of light and colour : that the ſtrong colours 
lead to the ſoft ones, and make them more Voked at; bringi 


them forwards, or keeping them back, according to the ſituation, 


and the degree of force required. 
For the 2 of colours, they either regard the union, or the 
ceconomy: with reſpec to the firſt, care muſt be taken that they 


be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united, under the brisknefs of me 


principal one; that they participate of the prevailing light of the 
piece ; and that they partake of each other by the communica- 
tion of light, and the help of reflection. | 

For the economy in managing their degrees, regard is to be had to 
the contraſt, or oppoſition intervening in the union of the co- 
lours, that by a ſweet interruption, the briskneſs, which other- 
wiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed: to the harmony, which makes 
the variety of colours agree ; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weak- 
neſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others; neglecting ſome places, 
on purpoſe to ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the fight, and to en- 
hance thoſe which are to prevail through the piece: to the degra- 
dation, where, the better to proportion the colours that fall be- 
hind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be preſerved in their purity, 
as a ſtandard, for thoſe carried afar off to be compared by, in or- 
der to juſtify the diminution: regard being always had to the qua- 
lity of the air, which, when loaded with vapours, weakens the 


colours more than when clear: to the ſituation of the colours, 
where care muſt be taken, that the pureſt and the ſtrongeſt be 


placed before, or in the front of the piece ; and that by their 
force, the compound ones, which are to appear at a diſtance, 
be kept back ; particularly, the glazed colours to be uſed in the 
firſt rank: laſtly, to the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature 
of the matters, or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tran- 
ſparent, poliſhed or rough. See CARNATION, CONTRAST, 


their colours to the matters boiled in them, or paſſed through 


them; as woad, ſcarlet, grain, cochineel, indigo, madder, 


turmeric, G. | e > 
The ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, and other ju” 
ters; and to extract the colour out of the colouring ingredients; 


allum, ſalt, or cryſtal of tartar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, on” 


mon falt, fal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, agaric, ſpirit of Wines bre 
aſe-flour, wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. 4 
LUMBINE, a kind of violet-colour, called alſo ds dd: 

See CoLouR, and DyinG. 


: 


COLUMBUS.-—Congregation of $t.,CoLu mus, is the name . 


; ; having 
congregation of regular canons, formerly of great extent; gn 
under it an hundred abbies, or monaſteries, in che Britiſh ian 
See CONGREGATION, and Ca. 
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Cu iutbian CoLumn, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all the co- 


Ty ery. or | chief of the order, according to 
The princips _ . according to others, at — | 
ſome, 1 have it in the iſland of Huy, or Hi, or Iona, now 
others Ycolmkil, to the north of Ireland, not far from Scotland. 
o_ is a rule in Iriſh verſe, ſuppoſed to have been dictated by 
J Eolumbus to his canons. See RUL k. 

LUMN, in architecture, a round pillar, made to ſupport, or 
co a building. See PILLAR, BUILDING, Cc. N 
r is the principal, or reigning part of an architectonical 
order. See ORDER. * N 1 

cincipal laws and properties of this eminent member of 

I are thus deduced. Every fulcrum or ſupport, is ſo 
r the more perfect as it is the firmer, or carries the greater 
_ rance of firmneſs: and hence all columns, or pillars, ought 
a have their baſe, or foot, broader than themſelves. See BasE. 
to 5 as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more _ 
a 0d out of their place than a truncated cone, or pyramid, 
a the {ame baſe, and of the ſame altitude: the figure of columns 
au ht not to be cylindrical; nor, that of a plaiſter, pyramidial ; 
> both the one and the other to be contracted or diminiſhed, 
; e. to grow leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone, and a truncated 
eramid. See DIMINUTION. 
Por the fame reaſon, the loweſt parts of columns ought to be cy- 
lindrical, that of pilaſters pyramidial : hence, again, as colunms 
are more firm, if their diameter bears a greater proportion to 
their height, than if it bore a leſs: the greater ratio is to be cho- 
ſen, where a large weight is to be ſuſtained ; and leſs where a 
leſſer. Further, as the deſign of a column is to ſupport a weight, 
it muſt never be ſuppoſed without an entablature: though a column 
raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no room to fear its bein 
thruſt out of its place, needs no pedeſtal, See ENTABLATURE, 
and PEDESTAL. 
The entire column, in each order, is compoſed of three principal 
parts, the haſe, the /haft, and the capital. See the proportions of 
each under its reſpective head, CAPITAL, &c. 
Each of theſe parts, again, is ſubdivided into a great number of 
lefler, called members, or mouldings: ſome whereof are eſſential, 
and found in all columns ; others are only accidental, and found 
in particular orders. See MoULDinG, ORNAMENT, &c. 
Columns are different, according to the ſeveral orders they are 
uſed in; and likewiſe, not only with regard to their order, but 
alſo to their matter, conſtruction, form, diſpoſition, and uſe. 
With regard to order we have the 
Tuſcan COLUMN, the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple of all the columms. 

See TUSCAN. 

Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is ſe- 

ven diameters, or fourteen modules; according to Scamozzi, 

fiſteen modules; to De Lorme, twelve; to Trajan's column, ſix- 

teen. Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is one fourth of 

the diameter ; according to Vignola, a fifth; and according to 

Trajan's column, a ninth.—lts ſeveral parts, mouldings, &c. ſee 

under their proper heads. And the entire figure, ſee repreſented 

in Tab. Architecture, fig. 24. 5 
Doric COLUMN, is ſomewhat more delicate: its ſhaft is adorned 
with flutings: its height, according to Vitruvius, is from four- 
teen to fifteen modules; to Scamozzi, ſeventeen ; to Vignola, 
ſixteen; in the Coliſeum, nineteen ; in the theatre of Marcel- 
lus, fifteen two thirds. Its diminution, according to the theatre 
of Marcellus, twelve minutes; to the Coliſeum, four minutes 


— a half. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 28. ſee alſo the article 
ORIC, 


reſt by the volute in its capital; and by its baſe. See VoLuTE. 

Its height, according to Palladio, is ſeventeen modules one third; 
according to Vignola, eighteen. —Its diminution, in the temple 
of concord, ten minutes and a half; of fortuna virilis, ſeven and 


a half; coliſeum ten minutes. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 32. ſee 
alſo Ionic, 


lumns,—lts capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, and with 
caulicoles; whence ſpring out little volutes. See CORINTH IAN 
and CAULICOLE. 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many remains of antique 
porticos, temples,” &c. is nineten modules; according to Serlio, 
eighteen; to the coliſeum, I7.17; to the three columms in the 
©2mpo vaccino, twenty; the baſilica of Antoninus, twenty.— 
ts diminution, according to the temple of peace, ſix minutes and 
a half; the pantheon, ſix one eighth; temples of Sibyl and Fau- 
ſtina, eight; Conſtantine's arch, ſeven; portico of Septimius, 
5 even and a half. dee Tab. Architecture, fig. 26. 

"mpofite CoLumn, 

rnthian; and angular volutes, like the Ionic. See Courosrr E. 

ts height, according to Vignola, and the arch of Titus, is twenty 
modules; to Scamozzi, and the temple of Bacchus, nineteen and 
2 half; the arch of Septimius, 19.09,—lts diminution, accord- 
"5 to Titus's and Septimius's arches, ſeven minutes; baths of 
: n eleven minutes one third; temple of Bacchus, ſix and 
4 f. See Tab. Architefture, fig. 30. N | 


Fr on in that diverſity found in the heights of columns of the 
the lh. in different authors; each of whom frequently takes 


Jnic Col uum, is more delicate ftill : it is diſtinguiſhed from the | 


has two rows of leaves in its capital, like the 


© May be here obſerved, that there ſeems more of caprice than 


ſtance, makes the Doric colunms 
of porticos behind theatres; 

columns ſtanding on pedeſtals 
and Serlio makes his column 
tached, than when contigu 


But notwithſtanding the diverſity of height in columns of the 


ſame order in different authors, they till bear a like proportion 
in the ſeveral orders compared with each other 3 by which they 
go increaſing, as the orders are leſs maſſive. 

But this augmentation is greater in ſome ordonnances than in o- 
thers; for in the antique it is but of five modules, or ſemidiame- 
ters, for the five orders: the ſhorteſt column 


t vi. the Tuſcan, be- 
ing fifteen modules; and the longeſt, the Compoſite, twenty, In 
Vitruvius, this increaſe is alſo of five modules; but commences 


from fourteen modules, and ends at nineteen. The moderns uſu- 
ally make it greater: Scamozzi makes it five modules and a half ; 
Palladio and Serlio, ſix. | 


From the ſeveral proportions of columns aſſigned by ſeveral authors, 
M. Perrault has drawn a new one; which is a mean, between 
the extremes of the reſt.— Thus, he makes the Tuſcan column 
fourteen modules two thirds; which is a kind of mean between 
the Tuſcan of Vitruvius, fourteen, and that of Trajan's column, 
eighteen: the height of the Doric column he makes ſixteen mo- 
dules; which is a mean between the fourteen of Vitruvius, and 
the nineteen of the coliſeum : the Ionic he makes ſeventeen mo- 
dules one third; which is a mean between the ſixteen of Serlia, 
and the nineteen of coliſeum: the Corinthian column he makes 
eighteen modules two thirds; as being a medium between the ſix- 
teen modules {ix minutes of the temple of the Sibyl, and the 
twenty modules {ix minutes of the three columns of the Roman 
forum: laſtly, the Compoſite column, by the ſame rule, he makes 
twenty modules; that height being a mean between the arch of 
Titus, and the temple of Bacchus. 
Indeed, the rule he proceeds by ſeems very reaſonable; viz. that 
the progreſſional advance of each column in the different orders be 
equal; ſo that having ſettled the whole progreſſion, from the 
Tuſcan to the Compolite, at five mcdules ten minutes; this be- 
ing a mean between the tive modules of the antique, and the five 
and a half of the moderns; he divides this ſum, which is 160 mi- 
nutes, into four equal parts, giving forty minutes to the progreſ- 
ſion of each order: this makes the Tuſcan column fourteen mo- 
dules twenty minutes; the Doric becomes ſixteen, the Ionic ſe- 
venteen ten minutes, the Corinthian eighteen twenty minutes, 
and the Compoſite twenty modules. See PROPORTION and Di- 
AMETER, | 
For the diſtinguiſhing characters of each order of columns, ſee 
ORDER.—For the matter of columns, ſee STONE, MARBLE, Cc. 
For their uſe and application; ſee Bui LDING.—For the ran- 
ging of columns, and the ſpaces to be obſerved between each; ſee 
INTERCOLUMNATION, 
CoLumns, different with regard to their matter, 
Fuſible CoLumNn. Under this term are comprehended, not only co- 
 lumns of various metals, and other fuſible matters, as glaſs,&c. but 
alſo thoſe of ſtone, ſaid to have been caſt ; the ſecret of which, 
ſome will have us believe to have been known to the antients. 
Hydraulic COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft appears to be ot cryſtal, be- 
ing formed by a number of little threads of water, falling from 
holes made in a girt of metal, at equal diſtances, by means of a 
pipe mounting through the middle thereof. As in the gardens at 
Verſailles. | 
Hydraulic CoLumN, alſo denotes a column from whoſe top proceeds 
a jet d eau, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon; whence the 
water deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally around the 
ſhaft. Such are the Ionic columms of the caſcade of the Belvidera 
at Freſcati; and thoſe of the vineyard Matthei at Rome. : 
Moulded Column, is that made by impaſtation, of gravel and flints 
of divers colours, bound together with a cement, which grows 
perfectly hard, and receives a poliſh like marble. 
The ſecret of making theſe, it appears the antients were maſters 
of, by the columns lately diſcovered near Algiers; which are 
doubtleſs the ruins of the antient Julia Czfarea: on all theſe is 
found the very ſame inſcription in antique characters, the con- 
tours, accents, and even faults, being repeated in every ſhaft : an 
inconteſtable proof of their being moulded. 


of temples, ſhorter than thoſe 
Palladio gives a greater height to 
„than to thoſe which have none; 


a third ſhorter, when inſulate, or de- 
ous to a wall. 


were thoſe of cryſtal in the theatre of Scaurus, mentioned by 
Pliny; and thoſe of tranſparent alabaſter, in the church of St. 
Mark, at Venice. Mar 2.5 . 
Water-CoLunn, is a fort whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet d eau; 
which ſpouting out water violently from the baſe, drives it within 
the tambour of the capital, which is made hollow; whence fal- 
ling down again, it has the effect of a liquid cryſtal column. See 
FounTAIN.—An inſtance of this we have at Quinta d Aveiro 
Lisbon. | DES | 
Co 1 * bands, or tambours, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeve- 
ral courſes of ſtone, or blocks w 22 leſs * __ Lo — 
meter of the column: this is what Ulpian means | tru- 
fils, or adpaa ; which is oppoſite to the columna ſalida, or inte- 
a, i. e. of one piece. | ; 5 : 
cen Ns-with regard to their, conflruflion,—COLUMN of janery, * 
that made of ſtrong timber boards, joined, glued, and pinned 


© liderty of diſpenſing with his own rules, — Vitruvius, for in- 


gether; is hollow, turned in the lath, and uſually fluted, food 
are the columns in moſt altar-pieces, N 


* 


Taser Co LUMN, any column made of tranſparent matter; as 


h 
8 
7 
: 
: 


f 
| 
1 
{ 
Md 


Corumx of maſerry, is made of —_ ſtone, well laid and cover- 
ed with plaiſter; or of bricks moulded triangular-wiſe, and co- 
vered with ſtucco, 

Column in trunchems, or pieces, conſiſts of three, four, or five 
pieces of ſtone, or metal; differing from the tambours, as being 
higher than the diameter of the column. : 

Geminated CoLUmN, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar 
and equal ſides, or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another; and 
faſtened at bottom with iron pins, and a-top with cramp-1rons. 
This is to be fluted, that the joints may be the leſs diſcernible. 

Incruſtated Col ux, is made of ſeveral ribs, or thin ſhells of fine 
marble, or other rare ſtone, cemented upon a mould of ſtone, 
brick, or the like. This is done with deſign both to fave the pre- 
cious matter, as oriental jaſper, lapis, agat, &c. or to repreſent pie- 
ces of ſuch ſtones of an extraordinary ſize, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, which renders the joints impercep- 
tible. 

Cabled, or rudented CoLumn, is a column having projectures in form 
of cables, or canes, in the naked of the ſhaft; each cable having 
an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting; and accompanied with a 
little liſt on each fide. See CABLE D and FLUTING, 

Corolitic CoLumn, that adorned with foliages, or leaves and bran- 
ches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft; or in form of crowns and 
feſtoons, 
Theſe were uſed by the antients for erecting ſtatues on; which 
hence took the denomination of corolitic.— They are very ſuita- 
ble in triumphal arches, and decorations of theatres. 

Coloſſal COLUMN, a column of enormous ſize, too large to enter any 
ordonnance of architecture; to be placed ſolitary, in the middle 
of a ſquare, &c. See CoLossvs. | 


. 


Such is the Trajan column, whoſe proportions are Doric, and its | 


profile Tuſcan; 12 feet and + in diameter, and 100 in height, in- 


Authors are much divided on the ſubject of this 
Wotton treats it as a moſt ridiculous abuſe: yet the prag; 
tains among the modern architects; who general] Pratkice 
| columns a little bigger at one third of their height. 2 ther 
— z i. e. they A the column near the baſe: which wy the 
the upper part appear big, and occaſions in "es 
2 of the height. 1 e Swelling at abou one 
is ſwelling appears to have been unkn , 
M. te Clerc obſerves, it ought not to —1 "Ai 3 
half at moſt, He thinks it ought never to be uſed nm: 
where there is a particular occaſion for it; as Wheie — 
to be placed over one another. ie 
Twiſted COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round. 
of a ſcrew, with fix circumvolutions; being, ordinarily f f. 
Corinthian order: Vignola firſt found a method of 0 Nell 
Tw/ted fd a 
wiſted fluted COLUMN, is that whoſe flutes follo 
the ſhaft, in a ſpiral line throughout the wi toy E 
there are ſome antique ones of porphyry, and hard markl ua 
CoLumN twiſted and enriched, is that, one third of Whol, 0 ö 
Totes, A my pad ee yer with foliages and other — 1 
and which bein of marble, is enriched wi 8 
| — to top. - : ws Culptur from 
ometimes, again, the #wi/ted columm is formed of | 
ſlender ſhafts, twiſted _ ſo as to leave a cavity * — 
Sometimes the flutings are ſpiral, yet the ſhaft ſtrait; which 0 
& ceeds very well in the more delicate orders. us 
OLUMNS, denominated from their diſpoſition, - Coluux; 
backed, is that let EE a 22 fourth part — - 
CoLUMN niched, is that whoſe ſhaft enters, with half — 
into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception; wit hg 
parallel to the projecture of the tore. l 


fwellag vir H 


cluding the baſe and the capital: the pedeſtal has 18 feet, and the | Such is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome, 


crowning 16 and an half. It ſupports a brazen ſtatue of St. Peter, 
13 foot high: the whole making 147 antient Roman feet, —lt 
was built by Apollodorus; and conſiſts of 34 tambours, or blocks, 
or pieces of white marble, taking in the crowning. 

The Antonine column which is alſo of white marble, is inferior 
to the Trajan in beauty of ſculpture, but exceeds it in height; 
being 168 feet to the capital, beſides 7 feet of the pedeſtal under 
ground, Laſtly, the London column, or monument, is of ſtone, 15 


foot in diameter, and 202 high; taking inthe pedeſtal and crown- | 


ing. See MONUMENT, | 

Cylindrical COLUMN, is that which has neither ſwelling nor dimi- 
nution. 

Diminiſhed Co Lu MN, is that which has no ſwelling, but begins to 
taper, or diminiſh, from the baſe; in imitation of trees. See Di- 
MINUTION. 

Such are moſt of the antique columns of granite; particularly the 
Corinthian ones in the porch of the pantheon. 

Columns, denominated from their form. — Huted COLUMN, called 
alſo channelled, and /triated column; that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 
with flutes, or channellings; either from top to bottom, or only 
two thirds of its height. See FLUTING. 

Fluted and called Co Lu Mx, is that whoſe flutes are filled up with 
cables, reeds, or ſtaves; beginning from the bottom of the ſhaft, 
and reaching one third of its height. | 

Nuted Collu Mx enriched, is that whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, &c. inſtead of cables. 

Gothick CoLumnN, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its bulk, or too 
ſlender for its height; as having, ſometimes, 20 diameters; and 
this without either diminution, or ſwelling ; yet, its ornaments, 
and the characters of its work, being as far from thoſe of the an- 
tique as its proportions. See GOTHIC, 

Hermetic CoL.umn, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of a terme; 
having the head of a man, in lieu of a capital, It had its name 
from a cuſtom among the antients, of placing Mercury's head, 
whom the Greeks call Hermes, a- top of columns. See HERMES. 

Maſfrve CoLumns, are thoſe too ſhort for the order whoſe capital 
they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches uſually are. See Mas- 
SIVE. | 
Under the term maſſive, are, likewiſe, frequently comprehended 
ruſtic and tuſcan columns. See RUSTIC, 

Oval CoLumn, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs; its plan being made 
oval, to reduce the projecture. 

Paſtoral CoL.umn, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in imitation of the 


trunk ofa tree, with bark and knots. 


This kind of column, in the Tuſcan proportion, may be uſed in the 

gates of parks and gardens; in the decoration of paſtoral ſcenes, 
"ov b 
Polygonous CoLumn, has ſeveral ſides, or faces: the moſt regular of 

theſe have eight faces. 1 4510 

This with the oval and cylindrical calumms, Daviler regards as 

abuſes in architecture. 
Serpentine COLUMN, a column formed of three ſerpents, twiſted to- 

ther; the heads whereof ſerve as a capital. 


An inſtance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the ſquare called A. 


meidan, antiently the Hippodrome. P. Gyllius calls this the del- 
phic column; as imagining it antiently ſerved for the tripod of A- 
pollo, in the temple at Delphos. It is now ordinarily called the 
taliſman, or enchanted column. TRL 
8:welled CoLumNs, are thoſe which have a buldging, or ſwelling, in 
proportion to the height of the ſhaft, 


Angular COLUMN, is an inſulated column, placed in the coin, 0 
corner of a portico; or inſerted into the corner of a build;n 
or, even a column that flanks an angle, either acute or obtuſe, of 
a figure of many ſides. | 5 

Attic COLUMN, according to Pliny, is a pilaſter inſulated; havin 

four equal faces, or ſides; and of the higheſt proportion v. gr 
Corinthian, Sk 

Cantoned Col uus, thoſe engaged in the four corners of a ſquare 
pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch. 

Coupled CoLumNs, are thoſe diſpoſed by two and two, ſo as almoſt 
to touch each other at their baſes, and capitals, 

Doubled CoLumN, is an aſſemblage of two columns joined in ſuch 

| a manner, as that the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a third 
of their diameter. Such are thoſe of the four angles in the court 
of the Louvre. 

Flanked COLUMN, according to M. Blondel, is a colum engaged 
with one half, or at leaſt one third of its diameter, between two 
demi-pilaſters. , 

Grouped COLUMNs, thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal, or ſode; 
either by three and three, or by four and four, 

Infulated COLUMN, is that ſtanding free, and detached on all ſides, 
from any other body. | 

Median COLUMNS. 6 gives the name colummæ mediuræ, to 

the two columns in the middle of a porch, which have their inter- 

columination larger than the reſt: fo that if theſe laſt, for in- 
ſtance, be pycno/tyle, the Medianes are euftyle. 

The term may alſo be applied to the middle row of columns, ina 

frontiſpiece adorned with three orders, 

Corvus, denominated from their uſe,— Aſtronomical COLUMN, is 

a kind of obſervatory, in form ot a very high tower; built hol- 

low, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere placed a- top, 

for obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Such is that, of the Doric order, erected at the Hotel de Soiſſons 

at Paris, by Catharine de Medicis, for the obſervations of Oron- 

tius Fineus, a celebrated aſtronomer of that time. 

Chronolgical COLUMN, that which bears ſome hiſtorical inſcription, 

digeſted according to the order of time; as by luſtres, oy mpi. 


this kind, whereon were inſcribed the whole hiſtory of Greece, 
digeſted into olympiads. 
Funeral COLUMN, that which bears an urn, wherein are ſuppoſed 
to be incloſed the aſhes of ſome deceaſed hero; and whoſe ſhaft 
is ſometimes overſpread with tears, or flames; which are ſymbols 
of grief, and of immortality. „ 
Gnomonic COLUMN, a cylinder, whereon the hour of the day 1s le. 
preſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. See DAI. F 
Of theſe there are two kinds: in the one, the ſty le is fixed, * 
the hour- lines are no more than the projection of a vertical | 
on a cylindrical ſurface, LET 
In the other, the ſtyle is moveable; and the hour-linesare _ 
to the different heights of the ſun, in the different ſeaſons of 


car, | {2 
Hilovical CoLumn, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with à baſſo-re- 
lievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole lenge; ien 
the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. Such are the Trajan + 
Antonine columns at Rome. en 
Hiſtorical columns may likewiſe be divided by bands, of Fw hich 
into ſeparate baſſo-relievos, containing diſtin ren e the 
| means, the fame columns may likewiſe be made 0 am [1 


hy 


ads, faſti, epochas, annals, &c.—At Athens there were colums of | 
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- 1-o4ca] ones. This manner Vignola prefers to the 
end of * N appears too much confuſed. 
former 3 v that which has a ſpiral ſtair- caſe within- ſide, for 
Hollbib ei eo aſcending to the top. As the Trajan column, 
the conve aſe whereof conſiſts of 185 ſteps, and is illumined 
the ſtalr . windows, See TRA JAN. — The Antonine calumm 
by 43 * with 56 windows ; each of theſe is divided by tam- 
has 198 pe marble. The monument, or fire-columm at Lon- 
bours of 110 a ſtair-caſe; but it does not reach to the top.— 
11 ** Lind of columns are called alſo columng coclides, or cochli- 

C 


dee. hich ſerves to ſhew the tides, &c. along 
Indicative cur. üs Ed. there is one at Grand Cairo, of 
the Re the overflowings of the Nile are expreſſed: by 
2 "form a judgment of the ſucceeding ſeaſon : when the 
for inſtance, aſcends to 23 foot, it is a ſign of great fer- 

m_ See NI LOMETER. 


cap. 3 
cioles of arts and ſciences. 


that the ſon of Piſiſtratos raiſed another of this 

1 nd Nr the rules and precepts of agriculture. 
1 CoLuMN, a column with ſeveral faces, placed in the croſs- 
3 Jarge roads ; ſerving to ſhew the different routs, by the 


inſcriptions thereupon. 


: market; now the place Montanara ; which 
— 2 wherein you children, abandoned 
7 parents, out of poverty or inhumanity, were expoſed, 
5 be brought up at the publick expence. 3 

Col uux. Among the Lacedzmonians, there were columns 

Le in public k places, whereon were engraven the fundamen- 

ö te. 

3 2 Coł uu, that which ſhews the limits of 
a kingdom, or country conquered. — Such was that, which, 
Pliny fays, Alexander the Great erected at the extremities of the 
1 of Hercules, ordinarily called his columns, or pillars; 
they are only two very ſteep mountains in the ſtraights of Gades, 

ibraltar. 

3 MN, a ſort of column formed on a cylindrical frame 
mounted and covered over with viled paper, or gawze; ſo that 
lights being diſpoſed in ranks within, over each other, the whole 

rs as on hre, | 
This ſort of column is likewiſe made with rows of lamps, or tor- 
ches running round its ſhaft ; either in horizontal belts, or 
bands; or in a ſpiral line, over a continued feſtoon of flow- 
ers. 

Manubiary Col ux, from the Latin manubie, ſpoils of the ene- 
my ; a column adorned with trophies, built in imitation of trees, 
whereon the ſpoils of enemies were antiently hung. See TRo- 
PHY. - 

Memirial CoLumn, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarkable e- 
vent ; as the monument in London, built to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the burning of that city, in 1666, 5 
It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with a winding ſtair- 
caſe; and terminated a- top with waving flames. SR 
Thereis, alſo, another of the like kind, in form of an obelisk 
on the banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in memory of the 
2 paſſage of that river, by the great Guſtavus Adolphus and 

is army. | 

Menian S any column which ſupports a balcony, or meni- 
ana.— The origin of tHis kind of column, Suetonius and Aſcanius 
refer to one Menias; who having ſold his houſe to Cato and Flac- 
cus, conſuls, to be converted into a public edifice ; reſerved to 
himſelf the right of raiſing a column without ſide, to bear a bal- 
dony; whence he might ſee the ſhe ws. . 
llary Col um, was a columm of marble, raiſed by order of Au- 
guſtus, in the middle of the Roman forum; from whence, as a 
centre, the diſtances of the ſeveral cities, &c. of the empire 
were reckoned; by other milliary columns diſpoſed at equal di- 
ſtances, on all the grand roads. MI1LLIARY. (3.5 
This column was of white marble ; the ſame with that which is 
now ſcen on the baluſtrade of the perron of the Capitol at Rome. 


obe of the earth. | . 
It was called milliarium aureum, as e gilt, at leaſt the 
ball IA of Auguſtus. It was red by the emperors 
Velpaſſan and Adrian ; as appears by the inſcriptions. 
Mitary Co LUMN, among the Romans, a caum whereon was 
engraven a liſt of the forces in the Roman army, ranged by legi- 
ons, in their proper order; with deſign to preſerve the memo 


THY expedition. See MILITARY. 


Glled columma bellica, ſtanding before the temple of Janus ; at 
the foot whereof the conſul declared war, by throwing a javelin 
urs, the enemies countries. 5 8 
Pherica! Col, 1 or a hollow column, built on a 
oct, or the tip of a , or other eminence, to ſerve as a lan- 
to a port. 4 | 19 5 
Nee CoLuMN, that adorned with the beaks, or prows of ſbips 
You, LN XXXIM | 


Okoux, that raiſed, according to Joſephus, lib. I. | 


Laftary COLUMN, at Rome, according to Feſtus, was a column 


Its proportion is maſſive ; being a ſhort cylinder, the ſymbol of | 


- the number of ſoldiers, and of the order preſerved in any mi- 
Romans had another kind of military column, which they] 


and galleys, with anchors and grapplers; erected either in me- 
mory of a naval victory; as the Tuſcan column, in the capitol : 
or, in honour of ſome admiral ; as the Doric ones, at the en- 
trance of the caſtle de Richlieu. 
epulchral Column, antiently, was a eolumn erected on a tomb or 
ſepulchre; with an inſcription on its baſe. See Toms, &c. 
Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of diſtinction were v 


ery large; 
thoſe for the common people ſmall : theſe laſt are called 2 
and cippi. See Ciprus, &. 


Statuary Co Luux, that which ſupports a ſtatue. Such was that 
erected by pope Paul V. on a pedeſtal before the church of St. 


Maria major at Rome; to ſupport a ſtatue of the virgin, which 
is of gilt braſs. See 2 ee 


This calumm was dug up in the temple of peace; its ſhaft is a 
ſingle block of white marble 49 foot and an half high, and five 
foot eight inches diameter; of the Corinthian order, fluted. 
The term fatuary column, may likewiſe be applied to Caryatides, 
Perſians, Termini, and other human figures, which do the of- 
fice of columns; and which Vitruvius calls telamones, and atlantes, 
See CARYATIDES, Cc. 
Smbolical COLUMN, is a column repreſenting ſome particular coun- 
try, by theattributes proper thereto: as that of the French or- 
der, ſet with Flower de Luces, in the frontiſpiece of the jeſuits 
church at Rouen : or ſome memorable action; as the corvinian 
column, on which was a crow; erected to Valerius Maximus, 
ſirnamed Corvinus, in memory of his defeat of a giant in the ar- 
my of the Gauls, by the affiſtance of a crow. 
Under the title of /ymbolic columns, may alſo be comprehended 
thoſe which ſerve for ſymbols. Such is that on a medal of Nero, 
which expreſſes the ſtability of the Roman empire. See SYMBOL. 
Triumphal COLUMN, a column erected among the antients in honour 
of an hero; the joints of the ſtones, or courſes whereof, were 
covered with as many crowns, as he had made different military 
expeditions. See TRIUMPH, 
Each crown had its particular name: as Vallaris, which was be- 
ſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a paliſade. Muralis, 
adorned with little turrets, or battlements; for having mounted 
an aſſault, Navalis, of prows and beaks of veſſels; for having 
overcome at ſea. Obſidionalis, or Graminalis, of graſs ; for 
having raiſed a ſiege. Ovans, of myrtle ; which expreſſed an 
ovation or little triumph: and Triumphalis, of laurel; for a 
rand triumph. See CRown. . 
— tells us of a column of this kind, erected in the place 
called Auguſteum, before the imperial palace of Conſtantinople, 
ſupporting an Equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Juſtinian. 
Zoophoric COLUMN, a kind of ſtatuary column, whereon is placed a 
gure of ſome animal. Such is one of the two columns of the great” 
gate of Venice; whereon is the lion of St. Mark, and the arms 
of the republick: or that at Sienna, which bears the Wolf that 
ſuckled Romulus and Remus. See ZooPHoric, 
Scenography of a COLUMN. See the article ScENOGRA PHV. 
CoLUMN, in war, denotes a deep file, or row of troops; or a 
diviſion of an army, which marches at the ſame time, and to- 
wards the ſame place, at intervals large enough to avoid confu- 
ſion. See ARM, c. | 
An army marches in one, two, three, or more colunms ; ac- 
cording as the ground will allow, and the general ſees expedient. 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels at fea, fol- 
lowing each other in the ſame line. —lt is difficult to form columns 
at ſea, unleſs the wind be in ſtern. | 
CoLumN, among printers, is half a page, when the page is divi- 
ded into two parts, from top to bottom. See PrxinTinG. 
COLUMNA naſ, is uſed by ſome writers of anatomy, for the 
fleſhy end of the noſe, jutting out over the upper lip. See Nose. 
CoLumNa oris, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See Uvura. 
COLUMN carnee, in anatomy, called alſo lacertuli, and co- 
lummæ cordis; are ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the ventricle of the 


thoſe ventricles, and connected by tendinous extremities to the 
valves of the heart. See HEART. 
Theſe little columns, or pillars, being faſtened to the parietes of 
the heart on one ſide, and the tricuſpid and mitral valves on the 
other; do, by their contraction in the ſyſtole of the heart, draw 
out the valves; and by that means not only ſhut the orifices of 
the veins, but more exactly cloſe their ventricles in their ſy ſtole. 
See SYSTOLE, DIASTOLE, and CIRCULATION. 
COLUMNIATED wmding fairs. See the article STAIRS, 
COLURES,* in geography and aſtronomy, two great circles, 
imagined to interſect each other at right angles, in the poles of 
the world. See CIRCLE. | 
The word is derived from the Greek xe &, mutilus, or trunca- 


never ſeen entire above the horizon. 


he colures paſs, one of them through the ſolſtitial, and the 
| bn — equinoctial point of the ecliptic: whence the 
firſt is denominated the ſo//itial, and the ſecond the equmo#Fral 
colure. See SOLSTITIAL, and EQUINOCTIAL. 
The equinoctial calure determines the equinoxes; and the ſolſti> 
tial, the ſolſtices. See Equinox, and SOLSTICE. 


the four ſeaſons of the year. See SEASON. | 


COLYBA, or Col vnus, a _ „ * Greek liturgy, 0 


heart; derived, and, as it were, detached from the parietes of 


lt, and ve, fail; g. d. appearing with the tail cut off; becauſe 


By thus dividing the eclyptic into four equal parts, they mark : 
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Firſt of all in the circle of the hair, 


COM 


ing an offering of corn and boiled pulſe, made in honour of the 


ſaints, and for the ſake of the dead. 


Balſamon, P. Goar, Leo Allatius, and others, have wrote on 
the ſubject of cohbæ; the ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, is as 
follows. 

The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little heaps 
on a plate; adding beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, and grape-ſtones, 
which they divide into ſeveral compartments, ſeparated from 
each other by leaves of parſley. A little heap of wheat thus ſea- 
ſoned, they call zoavCe. 

They have a particular formula for the benediction of the coly- 
be; wherein, praying that the children of Babylon may be fed 
with pulſe, and that they may be in better plight than other peo- 
ple, they deſire God to bleſs thoſe fruits, and thoſe who eat them, 
becauſe offered to his glory, to the honour of ſuch a faint, and 
in memory of the faithful deceaſed, —Balſamon refers the inſtitu- 


tion of that ceremony to 8. Athanaſius; but the Greek Synaxary | 


to the time of Julian the apoſtate. 

Many of the Latin divines having ſpoke injuriouſly of this cere- 
mony, Gabriel archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has wrote a diſcourſe 
in its vindication : wherein he endeavours to ſhew, that the de- 
ſign of the cohba is only to repreſent the reſurrection of the dead, 
and to confirm the faithful in the belief thereof. —The colybe, he 
ſays, are ſymbols of a general reſurrection; and the ſeveral in- 
gredients added to the wheat, ſignify ſo many different virtues, 


COMA, in medicine, a ſort of ſleepy diſeaſe, otherwiſe called ca- 


tophora ; conſiſting in a violent propenſity to ſleep, whether ſleep 
enſue, or not. See SLEEP. ; 

If ſleep do enſue, the diſeaſe is called coma ſomnolentum, wherein 
the patient continues in a profound ſleep; and when awaked, im- 
mediately relapſes, without being able to keep open his eyes. 

If he do not ſleep, but is continually awaked with frightful dreams, 
it is called coma vigil: and here too his eyes are ſhut, and he ap- 
pears aſleep. 

The cauſe of the coma ſommolentum, may be any thing that prevents 
the courſe of the ſpirits; as a cold, humid temperature of the 
brain ; hot putrid vapours aſcending into the head, and ſtopping 
the canals of the animal ſpirits; narcotic vapours, Oc. 

The coma vigil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the conflict, or jarring 
mixture of bile with pituitaz the one urging to ſleep, the other 
to waking, Hence, the patient fleeps either not at all, or, at 
moſt, but for a moment; is uneaſy, ſtarts, riſes up, and ſome- 
times throws himſelf on the perſons near him ; his eyes, all the 
time faſt cloſed. | 

The remedies for a coma, are thoſe which occaſion great evacua- 
tions: as violent clyſters, or vomitives : medicines that purge, 
and dry the brain; and thoſe which occaſion revulſions of hu- 
mours; as veſicatories, cauteries, &c. to which may be added 
volatile ſpirits, ſalts, and moſt cephalicks. 


Coma BERENICEs, Berenice's hair, in aſtronomy, a modern con- 


ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere; compoſed of unformed 
ſtars near the Lyon's tail. See CONSTELLATION. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation coma berenices, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are three; in Tycho's thirteen; in the Britannic catalogue 
forty. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
&c. whereof, are as follow. 
Names and Situations of © Longitude. | Latitude. 
the ftars S 
2 0 * I 0 * 47 
MM 16 53 2420 21 46 
17 44 9120 211 
21 14 3016 27 © 
17 21 15/24 45 23 
19 56 6119 59 7 


23 16 44]15 13 55 
19 18 1923 28 33 
20 24 1122 56 57 
17 56 2827 34 35 
17 50 5927 51 56 


un 


to the ſouth 


G 
wn 


10 
23 5 51118 19 53]4 5 


a DD Ow. ͤugeſy 


3d of the prec. from the cuſp, or point 19 45 29125 57 32 5 
2d of the preced. 20 2 2326 11 47] 5 
That preced. in the cuſp 19 55 4027 26 54| 5 
In the cuſp towards the north 19 32 24|28 24 24 5 
15 
That under this 20 16 55 27 6 50 5 
That following this 21 10 2926 29 11] 6 
Firſt of 3 contiguous ones behind this 22 10 3624 55 18] 6 
5 2 26122 2 38] 6 
Middle of the contiguous ones — 18 15125 29 — 4 5 
20 
Subſeq. and leſs 2 25 2 
Another following all theſe, and more ſ. 5 , 8 I - 2 : 
That preced. ſeveral under the hair 26 7 23]20 17 57] 5 
| | 27 6 4919 19 12] 6 
| 25 48 3823 8 10] 5 
23 
29 34 5919 48 42] 5 
= 116 517 12 57] 6 
| | * 1 10 3017 48 of 5 
: 24 57 5229 58 24] 6 
Preced, in the hair 25 30 24 30 2 4 5 


COM 


Names and Situations 0 2 RE 
the Stars f 09 Longitude. Latitude. > 
F o 7 I a8 05 
30 = © 39 5 
More ſouth in the hair A 43 | , 
— 16 3 55121 46 9605 
4 2 * 4 37 50 36 
35 | 3]21 45 14 6 
Former of 2 in extrem. of the hair e 568174 39 ; 
29 129]31 49 2206 
Poſterior in the extremity of the hai +35 35]22 2 2% 
| y of the hair oO 6 31] 32 28 ts 
49 | 48 
All theſe ſtars Ptolemy ranks among the informe 
the cluſter of little ſtars, in form of a 1 of Leg 


the lion and bear, he calls ſimply TA2xgwor ; as 4 2 
ing an 


ivy-leaf: the pointed part whereof is turned tc 
and the ſides, bounded by the 7th and 22d fb. wy and, 
E OG, a ſheaf of corn. Jer, tnltead 
„in a general ſenſe, denotes an enga , ; 
rence decided by way of arms. See Wan "Win adi. 
Authors diſtinguiſh in an army, between a combat and 
the latter expreſſing the general action of the whole 2 a batt; 
former a particular skirmiſh, or engagement of a ſin wu! + the 
that the combat is properly a part of a battel, "Ve pact; b 

ComBar, in law, or, ſingle combat, denotes a formal tr; | 
tween two champions, of ſome doubtful cauſe or quarr L * 
78 or batoons. See TRIAL, eh bythe 

his form of proceeding was antiently very fr . 
tained not only in criminal, but alſo in Ne! b N — 
on a preſumption, that God would never grant the vide * 
to him who had the beſt right. See Du. 5 l 
We find the combat as early as the time of Otho: the lift adm 
ted in England, was 6 Car. I. between Donald Lord Rh: x 
Rey, and David Ramſey Eſfq;, in the painted chamber ©] 
The form and ceremony of the combat, is deſcribed in the d 
Coutumier of Normandy: the accuſer, firſt, ſwore to the truth 
of his accuſation ; the accuſed gave him the lye: upon which 
each threw down a gage, or pledge of battel ; and the mt a 
were committed priſoners till the day of combat, See . 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſus king of Caſtile, deſiring to a. 
boliſh the Moſarabic liturgy, and to introduce the . 

the people oppoſing it, it was agreed to terminate the difference 
by combat ; and to leave the cauſe to the deciſion of heaven 

ComBAT is alſo uſed for the ſolemn games of the antient Greeks 
and Romans, in honour of their Gods; as the Olympic games 
Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemæan games; the Ludi Aadt 
8 Sc. which ſee in their places, OL YMeic, IsT8MIAS, 
The combats here celebrated, were running, wreſtlino, bai 
ceſtus, c.— The combatants, who were called 2 BY 
red themſelves for it from their youth, by conſtant exerciſe, and 
a very rigid regimen z they only eat certain things, and at cer- 
tain hours; drank no wine, had no commerce with women: 
both their labour and their reſt were regulated. See ATHLETE, 
GLADIATOR, c. 

COMBATANT, is the heralds word for two beafts, as lions, or 
boars, born in a coat of arms ina fighting poſture, erect on their 
hinder feet and affrontee, or their faces towards each other, 

COMBINATION, is properly underſtood of an aſſemblage of ſe- 
veral things by two and two: but is more particularly uſed in mas 
thematicks to denote the variation, or alternation of any number 
of quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſhble. See CHANGEs. | 
P. Merſenne gives us the combinations of all the notes and ſounds 
in muſick, as far as 64; the ſum whereof amounts togo figures, 
or places. £45 
The number of poſſible combinations of the 24 letters of the alpha- 
bet, taken firſt two by two, then three by three, Cc. according 
to M. Preſtet's calculation amount to 1391724288887252999- 
425 128493402200. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 

The words in the following verſe may be combineda thouſand 
twenty-two ſeveral ways. | ; 7 OBS 
Tot tibi ſunt dotes, virgo, quot fidera c. 

F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the French academy, ſhews, that 
two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally into two colours, ma 
be arranged and combined 64 different ways, ſo as to form © 
many different kinds of chequer-work ; which appears ſurpri2i"s 
enough, when one conſiders that two letters, or figures, can 
only be combined twice. | | «8 0990000 
This note may be of uſe to maſons, : paviours, Sc. See FAVE 
MENT, | | (GR 

Dottrine of ComB1NaT10Ns.—Any number of quantities being rus 
GE wet the number in each — Þ 6 to find the number 
of combinations, |, 4. 7 WM | 

ne quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combination; 


two, and 


b, of one; of three, a bc, there are three combinations, Vit a 
ac, bc; of four, ſix, ab, ac, be, ad, bd, e; of five, ten, 4 
ac, bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be,'ce, de. $3 29 - 1 
Whence it appears, that the numbers of combinatiemt pee”, 

; ſide 825 


1, 3, 6, 10, Sc. i. e. are 
* | 


numbers, whoſe 


i the number of given quantities: if that v. gr. be 95 
, ey eb tromnbor of combinations will be q—1 ; and therefore 
1 


the number of combinations — 7 — See TRIANGULAR num- 
ber. 3 : 1 

ties are to be combined, and the number in each 
if 22 three, there will only be one combination, abc; if 
7 irth be added, the combinations will be found abc, abd, bc, 
a 4 if a fifth, ten, abc, abd, bcd, acd, abe, bde, bee, 
15 4e; if a ſixth, twenty, Cc. The numbers of combina- 
. therefore, proceed as 1, 4, 10, 20, i. e. are the fliſt pyra- 
mid triangular numbers, whoſe ſides differ by two units from 
th number of given quantities. See PYRAMIDAL number, 
Hence if the number of given quantities be 9, the fide will be 
q—23 and therefore, the number of combinations q—2.9—1.4+0. 

2 10 

Hence is eaſily deduced a general rule of determining the number 
of combinations in any caſe: for, ſuppoſe the number of quantities 
to be combined, q the exponent of the combination will be the 


.. „ I. - T2. g—n+3. q—1+4. 
number of combinations r F 
2 „Sc. tin the number to be added be equal to u. 


Suppole v. gr. the number of quantities to be combined— 6; the 
exponent of the combination 4; the number of combmations will be 
6—4+1. 6—4+2: 6433 6—4+4. 3. 2. 6-1. 
N b ade 2 3 4 1 2 3 

6 —. 1.4 


15. 


C If it be deſired to have all the poſſible combinations of the 
given quantities beginning with the combinations of the ſeve- 


q—1. q+0. q=2 . 432% A $22: CI. 9+04 Sc. 


— — — — — — — — 3 — 


„ 12 TT 1 2 


Whence the number of combmations poſſible will be . 

f.. 
1% 4 1. 7.3. & . 

which is the ſum of the unciz of the binomial, raiſed to the 

power g, and abridged of the exponent of the power increaſed by 

unity, q+1.” Wherefore, ſince thoſe unciæ come out 11, by 


number of all the poſſible combinations. V. gr. If the number of 
6=32—b=26. 


and alterations, which thoſe quantities, combined in all the manners 
poſſuble, can undergo. | 

Suppoſe two quantities, a and Y; their variations will be 2 ; con- 
ſequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, even with itſelf, to 
theſe there muſt be added two variations, The whole number, 
therefore will be 2+2==4. If there were three quantities, and 
the exponent of the variation 2; the combinations will be 3, and 
the changes 9 ; to which, if the three combinations of each quan- 
tity with itſelf a, bb, cc, be added, we ſhall have the number 
of changes, 3+3 +3=9. 

In like manner, it is evident, if the given quantities were 4, 


$, 25, Sc. and, in general, if, u, n*. 
Suppoſe the quantities 3, and the exponent of variation 3 ; the 


abb, aac, aca, ca, abc, bac, bca, ach, cab, cba, acc, cac, 
cca, bba, bab, bbb, bbc, cbb, bcb, bcc, be, ccb, ccc. 

er the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities were 4, 
and the exponent E the number of changes would be 64=4-: 
and, in general, if the number of quantities be n, and the ex- 
Ponent 3, the number of changes will be n3. By thus proceed- 
ng, it will be found, that if the number of quantities be u, and 
the exponent u, the number of changes will be z* : wherefore, if 
de — be — where the exponent is leſs, the num- 

e will be found ip —t bn + — 

„A 6c. EIN 77 | 25 


a bn length, the number ſubtracted from u, leaves 1 ; becauſe 


8 Sinning is from ſingle quantities taken once. 
'nce then the number of poſſible changes is a geometrical pro- 
om whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt term is m, the greateſt n*, and 
nominator n; it will be .-): ( 1.) 3 
| 1 — v. gr. nA. the number of poflible changes (45—4) 
eo. —1020: 3==340. Suppoſe, again, z= 24, the number 
6 poffible changes will be (24/5—24) : (24—1)= 32009658 
,1449081898677795 5348272600: 23 = 139172428888725 
(2942512849 3402200, In ſo many various manners, there- 


ral twos, proceeding to threes, &c. there muſt be added | 


being raiſed to the power ; and ſince 14+1=2; - t is the | 
quantities be 5, the number of poſſible combinations will be 25 | 


Any number of quantities being given, to find the number of changes | 


number of changes is found 27==P; viz. aaa, aab, aba, baa, | 


and the exponent 2, the number of changes would be 16; if | 


COME.— The ſmall fibres or tails 


According to Argol, a planet is combuſt, 


not above eight degrees and th 
either before or after him. 


/t, or in combuſtion, when 
irty minutes diſtant from the ſun, 


of malt, 
forth, is thus called. See Mar malt, upon its firſt ſhooting 


T, AcROs! 
COMEDY, in its proper ſenſe, f e 


N a dramatic piece, repreſenting 
ſome agreeable and diverting tranſaction: or, an allegorical re- 


preſentation of ſomething in private life ; for the amuſement and 
inſtruction of the ſpectators. dee DRAMA, and TRAOGI-COME Dy. 
In this ſenſe, comeay is oppoſed to tragedy, the ſubjects whereof 
are grave, and violent; and the perſons of the firſt rank. See 
TRAGEDY. . 

Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem, very buſy, pleaſant in 
the concluſion, and written in a popular ſtyle.—Ariftotle calls it 
an imitation of the worſt, or, rather, of the loweſt claſs of per- 
ſons, by way of ridicule: this definition Corneille finds fault with, 
and maintains, that the actions of kings themſelves may enter 
comedy; provided they be ſuch as are not very momentous, nor 
attended with any conſiderable danger. He adds, that a poem 
wherein the greateſt peril is the loſs of a miſtreſs, has no right to 
any higher appellation than that of comedy : but then he makes 
a diſtinction in comedies, and dignifies thoſe where great perſona- 
ges are introduced, with the epithet of heroic comedies, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from. ordinary ones. 

Mr. Congreve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſentiment : he un- 
derſtands Ariſtotle's definition as meant of the worſt men; on 
which bottom, it js ſufficient to conſtitute a comedy, that the 
action repreſented be that of ſome ill man brought on the ſtage 
to be expoſed. 

M. Dacier is of a contrary opinion: he maintains, that comedy 
allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unleſs it be turned to ridicule ; 
and that raillery and ridicule are its only proper and genuine cha- 
racteriſtics : in which opinion he is warmly ſeconded by Mr. 
Dennis. SeeSaTYR, | 

Thus different are critics and comic authors on the nature of co- 
medy : ſome diſtinguiſh it from tragedy by the lownels of the ſub- 
ject ; others by the ridiculous light it is ſet in. 


The accurate F. Boſſu fixes the notion of comedy much better: 


according to that critic, comedy differs from tragedy in this, that 
the comic writer invents both the names of his perſons, and the 
action he preſents, whereas the tragic writers only invent the 
latter; the former they are to take from hiſtory. See Ac T ION. 
Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, or repreſenta- 
tion of the ordinary life of men: it exhibits their common 
actions and paſſions; expoſes, and ridicules their failings, to pre- 
ſerve the ſpectators from them, or to correct them. Cicero de- 
fines it the imitation of life, the mirror of cuſtom, and the image 


of truth. 


There is a diſpute among critics, Whether camedy be a poem, or a 
mere converſation? They who maintain the latter, do it on the 
foot of this general opinion, that a poem is a diſcourſe in verſe: 
F. Boſſu inſiſts on the former, and ſhews, that as comedy has the 
fable, or allegory, it has every thing eſſential to poetry. See 
PoETRY, and FABLE. 
Comedy and tragedy were originally one, and the fame thing: 
their common origin ſee under TRAGEDY. M. Boileau fays, comedy 
took its riſe at Athens, from the happy iſſues or concluſions of 
tragedies, On this principle, the cataſtrophe ſhould have been 
the proper criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark between tragedy and 
comedy ;. and all other differences we accidental. 

Des ſucces fortunez du ſpectacle tragique 

Dans Athenes naguit la comedie antique. 
After the grave and ſerious became ſeparated from the ridiculous, 
and tragedy and comedy were become two diſtinct arts; people ap- 
plied themſelves to cultivate the former, and neglected the latter : 
ſo that comedy continued in its infancy, with little improvements, 
while tragedy grew up to a petſect art; this, once arrived at its 
height, they began to think of cultivating comedy. 
With regard to the various changes.and revolutions comedy has 


undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. 


the ancient, wherein there was nothing feigned ; the middle, 
where the ſubject was real, but the names fictitious; the new, 
where both names and things are fictitious. 

The ancient was that firſt in uſe, when the ſupreme power was 
in the hands of the people ; and when, on that account, the po- 


ets were at their full liberty to ſay what they pleaſed, and of. 


whom they pleaſed ; by name to rail at people in-authority, and 

openly charge magiſtrates with crimes ; ſparing no age, ſex, or 
uality. ” | 

This b very obſervable in the frogs, and the clouds of Ariſto- 


phanes; where it is to be noted that though the railing part was 


occaſionally diſtributed among all the actors, yet the chief was 
laid on the chorus. . 


— 


_— 


— 
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© May the 24 letters of the alphabet be varied and ined | When the Athenian liberties became ſunk up in the tyranny of 
among the ves P varied an For a few, it was no longer ſafe for the Sorbet uſe their 3 m_— ; 
of wool, in commerce, the drawing, or paſſing it a- men of office being now to be skreened from reproach. 'Þ 
croſs the teeth of a kind of card, "calle a * 4 to diſpoſe it for | chorus, therefore, became uſeleſs, and was therefore a 1 
COMBS S ; 3 CLoTH, SPINNING, Oc. and thus 8 what we call cmædia media, un m, or 
| Lees. dee the article Honey-ComB. _ middle comedy. See CHORUS. 5085 
—.— ENDO heretico. See the article HzztTICo. Under this, the poets were not allowed to name the 3 and 
with UST, in aſtronomy. When a planet is in coniunction] therefore names were to be invented: but then the per 8 | 
ich the ſun, or not diſtant from it above half their dicks ; it is | fo well pointed out, that it was no difficult matter to know 8 * 
to be comb, or in combuſtion, ; 5 | | 


x 
1 


COM 


At length, however, they were obliged to repreſs even this lis | 


cenſe : and this reform gave occaſion to the new comedy; which 
only brought upon the ſtage feigned adventures, and imaginary 
names, 

This laſt kind alone was received among the Romans; who yet 
made a new ſubdiviſion thereof, into ancient, middle, and new ; 
according to the yarious periods of the commonwealth. Among 
the ancient comedies were ranked thoſe of Livius Andronicus ; 
among the middle, thoſe of Pacuvius; and among the new ones 
thoſe of Terence. 13 a 

Comedy, as well as tragedy, has its eſſential, and its integrant 
parts. Its eſſential parts, in the language of the ancients, are 


the protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe. 


The protaſis is the beginning, or opening; where the ſubject 1s | 


juſt entered upon, the character of the perſons ſhewn, and the 
intereſt, or part each has in the action. See PROTASIS, | 
In the epitaſis, the intrigues begin: they are carried on, anc 


heightened, in the cata/taſis ; and unravelled in the cataſtrophe. | . 


See EPITASLs, CATASTROPHE, Ec. 
The integrant parts are the five acts into which the comedy is di- 
vided, agreeable to that precept of Horace ; 

Neve minor quinto neu fit productior actu. 
The acts are divided into ſcenes ; the number whereof is not 
fixed, either by reaſon or experience, but depends on the buſineſ⸗ 
to be done in each act, and the number of perſons to be employed. 
See Ac r, SCENE, Cc. fee alſo MaNNERS, HUMOUR, Oc. 
Among the ancient Romans, comedies were diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to the quality of the perſons repreſented, and the dreſs they 
wore, into tagatæ, pretextæ, trabeatæ, and tabernariæ; which 
laſt were thoſe where the ſcene lay in colleges, or among peo- 
ple of the loweſt rank, agteeing pretty nearly with our farces. 
In the repreſentation, comedy was diſtinguiſhed from tragedy by 
the /eck wore in the former, and the buskin in the latter. See 
SOCK, and BUSKIN. 


Among us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, in that the former 


repreſents nature as ſhe is; the other diſtorts or overcharges her. 


They both paint from the life, but with different views : the one 


to make nature known, the other to make her ridiculous, See 
FARCE. | 


COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, appearing 


ſuddenly, and again diſappearing, and during the time of its ap- 
pearance moving in its proper, though very excentric orbit, like 


- a planet. See STAR, and PLANET. | 
Comets, popularly called blazing ſtars, have this to diſtinguiſh 


them from the other ſtars, that they are uſually attended with a 
Jong train, or tail of light, always oppoſite to the ſun, and which 
is of the fainter luſtre, the further it is from the body, Hence 
ariſes a popular diviſion of comets into three kinds, viz. bearded, 
tailed, and hairy comets ; though, in effect, this diviſion rather 
relates to the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſame comet, than to 
the phenomena of ſeveral. | 
Thus, when the comet is eaſtward of the ſun, and moves from it, 
the comet is ſaid to be bearded, barbatus ; becauſe the light marches 
before it, in manner of a beard. See BEARD. 

When the light is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, the comet 
is ſaid to be tailed, caudatus ; becauſe the train follows it, in 
manner of a tail. See TAIL. | | 
Laſtly, when the comet and the ſun are diametrically oppoſite, 
(the earth between them) the train is hid behind the body of the 
comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form of a 
border of hair, hence called crinitus. 


Nature of ComeTs.—As to the nature of comets, the unfrequency 


of their appearing, together with the ſeeming irregularities of 
their phznomena, have left philoſophers much in the dark: thoſe 
who lived before Ariſtotle, accounted for them by ſuppoſing the 
heavenly ſpaces full of an infinite number of ſtars; and many of 
theſe too remote, or too ſmall to have ever come under the notice 
of aſtronomers: theſe inviſible ſtars, they further ſuppoſed to 
move by their own proper motion every way ; finiſhing their 
courſes in very unequal times. Now, a comet, according to them, 
was a vaſt heap or aſſemblage of theſe little ſtars meeting toge- 
ther, by reaſon of the inequality of the motion, and uniting in- 
to a viſible maſs ; which muſt again diſappear, as thoſe ſtars ſe- 
parated, and each proceeded in its courſe. 

But how theſe ſtars ſhould thus meet, coaleſce, and form a body, 
which in all poſitions of the ſun ſhould reſemble a tail, and again 
ſeparate, is a myſtery |! | 

This opinion therefore, Ariſtotle eaſily overturned ; ſubſtituting 


of tranſient fires, or meteors, conſiſting of exhalations raiſed to 
the upper region of the air, and there ſet on fire; far below the 
moon's courſe. 

But neither is this hypotheſis more juſt than the other : for on 
this principle, the light of the comet being independent of the 
ſun, would be diſperſed every way alike, without any appearance 
of a train, or tail, which is contrary to the phænomena. Beſides 
that the modern aſtronomers, who have meaſured the diſtance 
between the comets and the earth, find that the comets have no ſen- 
ſible parallax ; which could not be, were they not much more 
remote than the moon, whoſe parallax is ſenſible, See PARALLAx. 
Hevelius from a great number of obſervations, propoſes it as his 


— 


- another in its ſtead: according to him, comets were only a kind 


opinion, that the comets, like the ſolar ma 
they pretty much reſemble, are formed —— ou Which 
groſſer exhalations of his body. In which notion 3 ed Out of: 
with Kepler, who maintains, that comets are ber "Tees n 
ther in vaſt numbers, like fiſhes in the ocean : ode in thee. 
not all become viſible, either becauſe of their mall bn def d, 
cauſe they lay a long time under the horizon, hs, or be. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn the fallacy of this h 
proving that the comer of 1680, in its paſſage throu . theſi by 
bourhood of the ſun, would have been diſfipated a te neigh. 
of exhalations of the ſun and planets : for the heat f fora 
is allowed, is as the denſity of his rays, i. e. rec; 01 ſun, it 
ſquares of the diſtances of places from the ſun : == 10 ® the 
the diſtance of that comet in its perihelion, Decemb, rid le 
was obſerved to be to the diſtance of the earth "2 the 8th, 
nearly 5 * 1000; the ſun's heat in the comet, ＋ 
Was to his heat with us at midſu W% 
oy wierd mmer, as 1000000 to * 
And again, finding by experiment, that the heat of boili 
is little more than three times the heat of our dr _ £ 
expoſed to the midſummer's ſun ; and aſſuming A h; 
hot iron to be about three or four times as 
ing water : he concludes, that the heat of 
body of the comet in its perihelion, muſt be 
E as that of red-hot iron. 

uch an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihel; 
muſt be a long time in cooling again. The — 
putes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſi 
earth, would ſcarce be cool in 50000 years. If then th 
be ſuppoſed to cool 100 times as faſt as red-hot iron: 1 
its heat was 2000 times greater, ſuppoſing it of the bi, — 75 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. ten 
James Bernoulli, in his /f4/Zema cometarum, ſuppoſes ſome pri 
planet, revolving round the fun in the ſpace of four years ay 
days; and at the diſtance, from his body, of 2583 — 
of the magnus orbis: this planet, he concludes, either from i 
vaſt diſtance, or ſmallneſs, to be inviſible to us; but however 
to have at various diſtances from him, ſeveral ſatellite movi N 
round him, and ſometimes deſcending as low as the orbit of %. 
turn; and that theſe becoming viſible to us, when in their pe- 
28 8 2 what we call comets. 5 
| tes advances another opinion: he conjectures that 
are only ſtars, formerly fixed, like the reſt, * e 
which, becoming by degrees covered with maculæ, or ſpots and 
at length wholly robbed of their light, cannot keep their place 
but are carried off by the vortices of the circumjacent ſtars; and, 
in proportion to their magnitude and ſolidity, moved in ſuch 
manner, as to be brought nearer the orb of Saturn; and thus 
coming within the reach of the ſun's light, rendered viſible. See 
CARTESIANISM. 
But the vanity of all theſe hypotheſes abundantly appears from 
the phznomena of comets ; the chief of which we ſhall enume- 


8 water 
th, when 
eat of red. 
great as that of boil. 
the dried earth, or 


the comet 
thor com- 
ons of our 


rate: as being the teſt by which all theories are to be tried, 


Firſt, then, thoſe comets which move according to the order of 
the ſigns, do all, a little before they difappear, either advance 


ſlowlier than uſual, or elſe go retrograde, if the earth be between 


them and the ſun ; and more ſwiftly, if the earth be ſituate in a 
contrary part: on the contrary, thoſe which proceed contrary to 
the order of the ſigns, proceed more ſwiftly than uſual, if the 
earth be between them and the ſun ; and more ſlowly, or go fe- 
trograde, when the earth is in a contrary part, 
29. So long as their velocity is increaſed, they move, nearly, in 
great circles; but towards the end of their courſe, deviate from 
thoſe circles; and as often as the earth proceeds one way, they 
go the contrary way. 1 
3%. They move in ellipſis's, having one of their foci in the cen- 
ter of the ſvu ; and by radii drawn to the ſun, deſcribe areas 
roportionable to the times. 
4%. The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in their receſs 
from the earth towards the ſun ; and, on the contrary, dect 
in their receſs from the ſun towards the earth. 
59. Their tails appear the largeſt and brighteſt, immediately 
after their tranſit through the region of the ſun. 
6* The tails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to the ſun to- 
wards thoſe parts which the bodies, or nuclei paſs over, in their 
progreſs through their orbits, e 
1 This declination, cœteris paribus, is the ſmalleſt, when the 
ds, or nuclei, approach neareſt the ſun : and leſs, ſtill, near the 
nucleus of the comet than towards the extremity of the tail, 
80. The tails are ſomewhat brighter, and more diſtindly 
in their convex than in their concave part. 
9. The tails always appear broader at their upper extreme than 
near the center of the comet. | 
109. The tails are tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt ſtar r 
through them. e > 
Theſe are the chief phænomena of comets; which, how il er 
conliſt with the wild notions of the ancients, andthe weak e 
jectures of moſt of the moderns, is pretty evident. I had 
there were ſome, Pliny tells us, among the ancients, W 5 
« juſter notions, who took theſe ſtars to be perpetual, Gon 
« lieved they moved in their proper orbgz but were neuer Vale 


* 


undi peftaculum no 


cariouſiy from one fictitious vortex to another ; but, making a 


— TS 8 


65. © The tails muſt till decline from a ſtrict oppoſition to the 


—_— from that part towards which the ſmoaking body pro- 
8 
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when left by the ſun ; and more fully Seneca, queſt. 
. I am not of the common opinion, nor do I take 
nat. lib. 7 be a ſudden fire, but eſteem it among the eternal 
2 fi ture. Quid autem miramur cometas, tam rarum 
« works of nature. ndum teneri legibus certis, nec initia illorum fi- 

noteſcerts quorum ex ingentibus inter vallis recurſus oft 2 — 
neſque #9 uo ifta quæ nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat & 
Peniet ry -ntia. Veniet tempus quo poſteri naſtri tam aperta 
Longtorts * jrentur.—Erit qui demonſtret aliquando, in quibus co 


. errent; cur tam ſeducti a ceteris eant, quanti qualeſ- 
me 


gee have ſeen accompliſhed in our days, by the 
be kr lea Newton ; whoſe Jodrine is as follows. ; 

e. gate compact, ſolid, fixed, and durable bodies; in 
1. _ a kind of planets; which move in very oblique orbits, 
er with the greateſt freedom; perſevering in their mo- 
e 


tions, even againſt the courſe and direction of the planets: and 
101155 


their tail is a very thin, ſlender vapour, emitted by the head, or 


met, ignited or heated by the ſun. 
actes ves the phænomena: for 19. It is evident, 
_ thoſe which proceed according to the order of the ſigns, 
« - little before they diſappear, muſt move more ſlowly, or ap- 
« ; ar retrograde, if the earth be betwixt them and the ſun, and 
0 Fiifrer if the earth be in a contrary part: on the contrary, 
« thoſe proceeding againſt the order of the ſigns, &c.”—For ſince 
heir courſe is not among the fixed ſtars, but among the planets; 
7 the motion of the earth either conſpires with them, or goes a- 
inſt them ; their appearance, with regard to the earth, muſt 
de changed; and, like the planets, they muſt ſometimes appear 
ſwifter, ſometimes ſlower, and ſometimes retrograde. See Di- 
REC TI Ov, RETROGRADA TION, Se. | 
2% When the comets move the ſwifteſt, they muſt proceed in 
4 ſtrait lines, but in the end of their courſe decline, &c. Be- 
cauſe in the end of their courſe, when they recede almoſt directly 
from the ſun, that part of the apparent motion which ariſes 
from the parallax, muſt bear a greater proportion to the whole 
otion. 

22 The comets muſt move in ellipſis's, having one of their fo- 
© ci in the centre of the ſun. Becauſe they do not wander pre- 


part of the ſolar ſyſtem, return perpetually, and run a conſtant 
round, See ORBIT. : : 
Hence, their elliptic orbits being very long and eccentric, they 
become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from the ſun. 
From conſidering the curvity of the paths of comets, Sir Iſaac con- 
cludes, that when they diſappear, they are much beyond the orb 
of Jupiter; and that in their perihelion they frequently deſcend 
below the orbits of Mars and the inferior planets. | 
g. The light of their nuclei muſt increaſe in their receſs from 
the ſun, and vice verſa? —Becauſe, as they are in the regions 
of the planets, their acceſs toward the ſun, bears a conſiderable 
proportion to their whole diſtance. . 
From obſervations of the comet of 1680, Sir Iſaac Newton found 
that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Jan, 25. began to 
aſcend from the head before December the 11th; and had there- 
fore ſpent more than 45 days in its aſcent: but that all the tail 
which appeared December 10, aſcended in the ſpace of thoſe two 
days, then juſt paſt ſince its perihelion. The vapour, therefore, 
at the beginning, when the comet was near the ſun, aſcended 
prodigiouſly ſwift; and afterwards continued to aſcend with a 
motion retarded by the gravity of its particles; and by that aſcent 
increaſed the length of the tail; but the tail, notwithſtanding its 
length, conſiſted almoſt wholly of vapours, which had aſcended 
from the time of the perihelion; and the vapour which aſcended 
firſt, and compoſed the extreme of the tail, did not vaniſh, till 
it was too far from the ſun to be illumined by him, and off us to 
be viſible. Hence, alſo, the tails of comets that are ſhorter, do 
not aſcend with a quick and continual motion from the head, and 
then preſently diſappear z but are permanent columns of vapours 
2nd exhalations, gathered from the head by a very gentle moti- 
on, and in a great ſpace of time; which yet, by participating of 
that motion of their heads they had at the beginning, continue 


* 


eaſily to move along with their heads through the celeſtial regi- | 


ons: whence alſo the vacuity of thoſe regions is argued. See VA- 
cuuu. | 

5*. © Their tails muſt appear the largeſt and brighteſt immedi- 
* ately after their tranſit through the region of the ſun: — becauſe, 
then, their heads being the moſt heated, will emit the moſt va- 
pours, | | 

From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ſtar, we infer their 
Vicnity to the earth, and that they are by no means in the region 
of the fixed ſtars, as ſome have imagined; ſince in that caſe, their 


heads would be no more illumined by the ſun, than the planets 
are by the fixed ſtars. 


* fun, towards thoſe parts which the heads paſs over, in their 
* Progreſs through their orbits: — becauſe all ſmoke, or Vapour 
emitted from a body in motion, tends upwards obliquely, {till 


7*. That declination will be ſtill the leaſt near the nucleus of 


So comet; and when the comet is neareſt the ſyn;——becauſs the 
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vapour aſcends more ſwif 


the higher extremity of its tail ; and when the comet is at a leſs 
diſtance from the ſun, than when at a greater, 
85 The tail is brighter, and better defined in its convex part, 
than in its Concave:'—becauſe the vapour in the convex part, 
which goes firſt, being ſomewhat nearer and denſer, reflects the 
light more copiouſly, | | 
99. © The tail muſt appear broader towards the higher extremi- 
ty of the comet, than towards the head —becauſe, the vapour 
in a free ſpace perpetually rarefies and dilates. 
T0?. © The tails muſt be tranſparent? becauſe conſiſting of in- 
finitely thin vapour, &c, 
Thus accurately does the hypotheſis tally to the phænomena. 
which we alſo occaſionally call 
the heads and bodies of comets, viewed through a teleſcope, ſhew 
a very different face from thoſe of the fixed ſtars, or planets, 
Sturmius tells us, that obſerving the comet of 1680, with a te- 
leſcope, it appeared like a coal dimly glowing, or a rude maſs of 
matter illumined with a dusky fumid light, leſs ſenſible at the 
extremes than in the middle; rather than as a ſtar, which ap- 
pears with a round disk, and a vivid light. 
Hevelius obſerved of the comet of 1661, that its body was of 
a yellowiſh colour, bright and conſpicuous, but without any 
glittering light: in the middle was a denſe ruddy nucleus, almoit 
equal to Jupiter, incompaſſed with a much fainter thinner mat- 
ter. Feb. 5, its head was ſomewhat bigger and brighter, of a 
gold- colour; but its light more dusky than the reſt of the ſtars: 
here, the nucleus appeared divided into ſeveral parts. Feb. 6. 
the disk was leſſened; the nuclei {till exiſted, though leſs than 
before : one of them, on the lower part of the disk, on the left, 
much denſer and brighter than the reſt ; its body round, and re- 
preſenting a very Jucid little ſtar: the nuclei till incompaſſed 
with another kind of matter. Feb. 10. the head ſomewhat more 
obſcure, and the nuclei more confuſed, but brighter at top than 
bottom. Feb. 13, the head diminiſhed much, both in magnitude 
and brightneſs, March 2. its roundneſs a little impaired, its 
edges lacerated, &c. March 28. very pale and exceeding thin 
its matter much diſperſed ; and no diſtin nucleus at all appear- 
ing. 
Weigelius, who ſaw the comet of 1664, the moon, and a little 
cloud illumined by the ſun at the ſame time ; obſerved, that the 
moon, through the teleſcope, appeared of a continued luminous 
ſurface ; but the comet very different ; being perfectly like the 


little cloud in the horizon, illumined by the ſun. From theſe 


obſervations it was, that Hevelius concluded comets to be like 
maculæ, or ſpots formed out of the ſolar exhalations. 

The length of the tails of comets is various: that of 1680, ac- 
cording to Sturmius, about the 20th of November was but ſmall, 
at moſt not exceeding 20 degrees in length: in a little time it 


grew to a length of 60 degrees, after which it dwindled very ſen- 
ſibl 


Formation of the tails of CoMETS. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 


the atmoſpheres of comets will furniſh vapour ſufficient to form 
their tails: this he argues from that wonderful rarefaction obſer- 
ved in our air, at a diſtance from the earth: a cubic inch of 
common air, at the diſtance of half the earths diameter, or 
4000 miles, would expand itſelf fo as to fill a ſpace larger than 
the whole region of the ſtars. Since then the coma, or atmo- 
ſphere of a comet is ten times higher than the ſurface of the nu- 
cleus, counting from the center thereof; the tail, aſcending 
much higher, muſt needs be immenſely rare: ſo that it is no 
wonder the ſtars ſhould be viſible through it. 
Now, the aſcent of vapours into the tail of the comer, he ſuppo- 
ſes occaſioned by the rarefaction of the matter of the atmo- 
ſphere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, it is obſerved, aſ- 
cends the chimney by the impulſe of the air wherein it floats ; 
and air, rarefied by heat, aſcends by the diminution of its ſpeci- 


fic gravity, taking up the ſmoke along with it: why then ſhould 


not the tail of a comet be ſuppoſed to be raiſed after the ſame man- 
ner by the ſun? for the ſun-beams do not act on the mediums 
they paſs through, any otherwiſe than by reflection and refracti- 


on. 

The refleQing particles, then, being warmed by the action, will 
in warm the æther where with they are compounded; and 

this, rarefied by the heat, will have its ſpecific gravity, whereby 

it before tended to deſcend, diminiſhed by the rarefaCtion ; ſo as 

to aſcend, and to carry along with it thoſe refleCting particles, 

whereof the tail of the comet is compoſed, 

This aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their circular mo- 


tion round the ſun ; by means whereof, they will endeayour to 


recede from the ſun, while the ſun's atmoſphere, and the other 
matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, are either at reſt, or nearly ſo; 
as having no motion but what they receive from the ſun's cir- 
cumrotation. _ ; : 
Thus are the vapours raiſed into the tails of comets in the neigh- 
bourhood. of the ſun, where the orbits are moſt curve; and 
where the comets being within the denſer atmoſphere of the ſun, 
have their tails of the greateſt length. 5 

The tails thus produced, by preſerving that motion, and at the 
ſame time gravitating towards the ſun, will move round his bo- 
dy in ellipſes, in like manner as their heads; and by this means, 


Wi d freely adhere to their head. In effect 
will ever accompany, and b 1 K * . 


wo 


tly near the head of the comer, than in 
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the gravitation of the vapours towards the ſun, will no more oc- | 


caſion the tails of the comets to forſake their heads, and fall down 
towards the ſun, than the gravitation of their heads will occaſion 
them to fall off from their tails: but by their common gravitati- 
on, they will either fall down together to the ſun, or be together 
ſuſpended, or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, does not at 
all hinder, but that the heads and tails of comets may receive and 
retain any poſition towards each other, which either the above- 
mentioned cauſes, or any other, may occaſion, 

The tails, therefore, thus produced in the perihelion of comets, 
will go off along with their head into remote regions; and 
either return thence, together with the comets, after a long ſeries 
of years; or, rather, be there loſt, and vaniſh by little and lit- 
tle, and the comet be left bare ; till at its return, deſcending to- 
wards the ſun, ſome little ſhort tails be gradually and ſlowly 
produced from the heads; which afterwards, in the perihelion, 
deſcending down into the ſun's atmoſphere, will be immenſely in- 
creaſed. 

The vapours thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed through all the 
celeſtial regions, the ſame author obſerves, may probably, by 
little and little, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 


well as that of the planets, is unequal in itſelf; an 


down to the planets, and become intermingled with their at- 
moſpheres. | 

He adds, that for the conſervation of the water, and moiſture 
of the planets, comets ſeem abſolutely requiſite ; from whoſe con- 
denſed vapours and exhalations, all that moiſture which is ſpent 
in vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry earth, &c. 
may be reſupplied and recruited. For all vegetables grow, and 
increaſe wholly from fluids; and, again, as to their greateſt part, 
turn, by putrefaction, into earth again; an earthy ſlime being 
perpetually precipitated to the bottom of putrefying liquors. 
Hence, the quantity of dry earth muſt continually increaſe, and 
the moiſture of the globe decreaſe, and at laſt be quite evapora- 
ted; if it have not a continual ſupply from ſome part or other 
of the univerſe, And I ſuſpect, adds our great author, that the 
ſpirit, which makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our air, 
and which is abſolutely requiſite for the life and being of all things, 


comes principally from the comets. 


On this principle, there ſeems to be ſome foundation for the po- 
pular opinion of preſages from comets: ſince the tail of a comet 
thus intermingled with our atmoſphere, may produce changes 
very ſenſible in animal and vegetable bodies. See SPIRIT and 
Mpio. 

M. Facio has ſuggeſted, that ſome of the comets having their nodes 
ſo very near the annual orbit of the earth; ſhould the earth hap- 
pen to be found in that part next the node, at the time of a comet's 
paſſing by; as the apparent motion of the comet will be incredi- 
bly ſwift, ſo its parallax will become very ſenſible; and the pro- 
portion thereof to that of the ſun will be given: whence, ſuch 
tranſits of comets will afford the beſt means of determining the 
diſtance of the earth and ſun. | 

The comet of 1472, v. gr. had a parallax above twenty times 
greater than the ſun's: and if that of 1618 had come down in 
the beginning of March to its deſcending node, it would have 
been much nearer the earth, and its parallax much more notable. 
But, hitherto, none has threatened the earth with a nearer ap- 
pulſe than that of 1680: for, by calculation, Dr. Halley finds, 
that November 11, 1, H. 6 Min. P. M. that comet was not above 
one ſemidiameter of the earth, to the northwards of the way of 
the earth ; at which time, had the earth been in that part of its 
orbit, the comet would have had a parallax equal to that of the 
moon: what might have been the conſequence of ſo near an ap- 
pulſe, a contact, or ys a ſhock of the celeſtial bodies ? A 
deluge Mr. Whiſton ſays! See DELUGE. 


Motion of ComeTs.—lf their paths be ſuppoſed directly parabolical, 


as ſome have imagined, it would follow, that being impelled to- 
wards the ſun by a centripetal force, they deſcend as from ſpaces 
infinitely diſtant ; and by their falls acquire ſuch a velocity, as 
that they may again run off into the remoteſt regions ; ſtill mo- 
ving upwards, with ſuch a perpetual tendency as never to re- 
turn.—But the frequency of their appearance, and their degree 
of velocity, which does not exceed what they might acquire by 
their gravity towards the ſun, ſeem to put it paſt doubt that they 
move, planet-like, in elliptic orbits, though thoſe exceedingly 
eccentric; and ſo return again, though after very long periods. 
See ELLIPTIC. 

Apollonius Myndius was the firſt who took comets for regular 
ſtars; and ventured to foretel, that one day the periods and laws 
of their motion would be diſcovered. 

Aſtronomers, however, are ſtill divided on that head: Newton, 
Flamſteed, Halley, and the Engliſh aſtronomers, &c. ſeem ſatiſ- 
fied of the return of comets : Caflini, and others of the French, 
think it highly probable; de la Hire, and others, oppoſe it. 
Thoſe on the affirmative fide, ſuppoſe the comets to deſcribe 


circles prodigiouſly eccentric, infomuch we can only ſee them 


in a very ſmall part of their revolution: out of this, they are 
loft in the immenſe ſpaces; hid not only from our eyes, but our 
teleſcopes. That little part of their circle next us, M. Caſ- 
ſini, &c. have found to paſs between the orbits of Venus and 


Mars. 
For the reaſons C0 return of COMETS, M. Caſſini gives theſe that 


follow. —1. 


conſidering the courſe of the comets,with regard to 


COM 


the fixed ftars, they are found to keep a conf; . 
arch of a great circle, i. e. a circle — in 
the center of the earth: indeed they deviate a bee * through 
chiefly towards the end of their appearance; but by from it 
is 8 to them with the planets. ” * ens Geviatin 
2. Comets, as well as planets, appear to 
—_ Ly * nearer the earth; and l Mo aeg the 
ua th 4 4 - *. + E at . 
nn OR ORE PE WA ON nearly th 
By ſubſtracting from their motion the apparent : 
locity occaſioned by their different A ality of ye. 
equal motion might be found; but we ſhould not be _ their 
motion were their true one : in regard they might ha ann thi 
rable inequalities, not diſtinguiſhable in that ſmall I 


orbit viſible to us. It is, indeed, probable, their real mot 
25 


have a reaſon why the obſervations made during eule we 


of a comet cannot give the juſt period of thei FPeArance 
PROD. , n n to 
3. There are no two different planets whoſe orbits 
tic in the ſame angle, whoſe nodes are in the 1 
ecliptic, and whoſe apparent velocity in their perigee is the the 
of 323 two 1 ſeen at different times, yet agreeing 
in all thoſe three circum 

wks ces, can only be one and the "Wh. 


And this were the comets of 1577 and 1680 obſery 
thoſe of 1652, and 1698: tf 05 this exact — = 
circumſtances is abſolutely neceſſary to determine them 3 
comet, M. Caſſini finds the moon herſelf irregular in them lt: 
accordingly, he is of opinion, there are ſeveral which d — 
herein, yet may be accounted the ſame. ** 
_ your objections again the return of COMETS, are, the rarity 
of their appearance, with regard 'to ; 
ana Pere _— egar the number of revolutions 
n 1702 was a comet, or rather the tail of one, ſ 
which M. Caſſini takes to be the ſame with that obſerved 2 
ſtotle, and that ſince ſeen in 1668; which would imply &s . 
riod to be 34 years. Now, it may ſeem ſtrange, that a far 
which has ſo ſhort a revolution, and of conſequence ſuch fre- 
quent returns, ſhould be fo ſeldom ſeen.— Again, in April of the 
ſame year, 1702. a comet was obſerved by Meſſ. Bianchini and 
Maraldi, ſuppoſed by the latter to be the ſame with that of 1664. 
both by reaſon of its motion, velocity, and direction. M. de h 
Hire took it to have ſome relation to another he had obſervedin 
1698; which M. Caſſini refers to that of 1652: on this ſuppo- 
ſition its period appears to be 43 months, and the number of re- 
volutions between 1652, and 1698, fourteen: but it is hard to 
ſuppoſe, that in this age, wherein the heavens are ſo narrowly 
watched, a ſtar ſhould make 14 appearances unperceived: eſpe- 
cially ſuch a ſtar as this, which might appear above a month to- 
gether : and of conſequence be frequently diſengaged from the 
crepuſcula. 
For this reaſon M. Caſſini is very reſerved in maintaining the hy- 
potheſis of the return of comets, and only propoſes thoſe for pla- 
nets, where the motions are eaſy and ſimple, and are folved 
without ſtraining, or allowing many irregularities. 
M. de la Hire propoſes one general difficulty againſt the whole 


ſyſtem of the return of comets, which would ſeem to hinder any 


comet from being a planet; and it is this: that by the diſpoſition 
neceſſarily given to their courſes, they ſhould appear as ſmall at 
firſt as at laſt ; and always increaſe, till they arrive at their great- 
eſt proximity to the earth: or, if they ſhould chance not tobe 
obſerved as ſoon as they become viſible, for want of attention 
thereto ; at leaſt, it is impoſlible but they muſt frequently ſhew 
themſelves ere they have arrived at their full magnitude and 
brightneſs : but he adds, that none were ever yet obſerved till 
they had arrived at it, 5 | 

But the appearance of a comet in this preſent month of Oober, 
1723, while yet at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſmall and dim 
to be viewed without a teleſcope, may ſerve to remove this ob- 
ſtacle, and ſet the comets, ſtill, on the ſame footing with the pla- 
nets. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which are neareſt 
the fun, and revolve in the leaft orbits, are the ſmalleſt ; fo 2- 
mong the comets, ſuch as in their perihelion come the 
ſun, are the ſmalleſt, and revolve in leſſer orbits. 
Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aſtronomical elements of 
all the comets that have been yet obſerved with due care; where- 
by, whenever a new comet appear, it may be determ 


by comparing it therewith, whether it be any of thoſe which 


have yet appeared? and conſequently its period, and the 2x1 
its orbit be determined, and its return foretold. 
For there are many things in the comet of 1532, obſerved by Pe- 
ter Apian, which intimate its being the ſame with thar of 1607» 
obſerved by Kepler and Longomontanus; and which Dr. Haley 
himſelf again obſerved in 1682, All the elements agrt* ©. 
there is nothing contradicts the opinion, but that inequal't) . 
the periodic revolution ; which, however, he thinks, is no mo i 
than may be accounted for from phyſical cauſes : no el 
in effect, than is obſerved in Saturn; the motion of which f ds 
is ſo diſturbed by the reſt, eſpecially Jupiter, that its 33 
uncertain for ſeveral days together: to what errors then ps 
* | n 
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; which riſes to almoſt four times the height 
not a 25 1 ſe velocity, if but a little increaſed, would 
of _ is elliptie orb into a parabolic one ? 

. farther confirms the identity, is the appearance of another 


net in the ſummer of 1456; which, though obſerved by none 
4%. 


ich accuracy, yet by its period, and the manner of its tranſit, 
wi 


he concludes to 


r 1788. See Whiſton's Solar Syſtem, where the 

T rage” © ferret 3 are delineated, and their periods, ſo ma- 
ad gk Js are known, expreſſed. E: 
ine the Place and Courſe of a ComeT.—Obſerve the di- 

To deten, f the comet from two fixed ſtars, whoſe longitudes and 
_ a are known: from the diſtances thus found, calculate 

ee of the comet by trigonometry, after the manner deli- 
ey = PLANET.—By repeating the obſervations and ope- 

EG for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, the courſe of the comet will 

be had. ; EPs 

: gurſe of a COMET mechanically, and without any 

To _ . following ingenious method, by 

wine we owe to Longomontanus : obſerve four ſtars round 

5 8 ſuch, as that the comet may be in the interſection of the 


by means of a thread placed before the eye, and extended over- 
inſt the ſtars and comet. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. the comet's place in the heavens A, (Tab. Aſtro- 
nomy, fig. 23.) between the four ſtars, B, C, D, E; where the 
line joining the ſtars B and D, paſſes through the body of the co- 
net; and the like does the line paſſing through C and E. 

On a globe, whereon theſe four ſtars are found, extend a thread 
through Band D, and another through C and E; the point of 
interlection will give the place of the comet. This practice being 
repeated for ſeveral days, the comet's courſe will be had on the 
globe; which courſe will be found to be a great circle: from 
any two points whereof, it will be eaſy to find its inclination 
to the ecliptic, and the place of the nodes ; only by obſerving 
where a thread ſtretched through the two points cuts the e- 
cliptic. 


7; determine the Parallax of a COMET. See PARALLAX, 


Trajeftory of a COMET, See "TRAJECTORY, 
COMITATUS Poſe. See the article Poss k. 


mitium, or campus martius ; for the election of magiſtrates, or for 
conſulting on the important affairs of the republic. See FIELD 
of Mars, &c. 

The word comes from the verb coco, or comes, to go together. 
There are certain days fixed for theſe aſſemblies, called dies comi- 
tiales ; marked with a c in the calendar of Julius Cæſar. 

Comitial aſſemblies held for the election of conſuls, were called 
conſular comitia : in like manner, the other comitia took names 
from the officer to be created; whether a tribune, a pontiff, 
ædile, or the like. 

There were three kinds of comitia, viz. curiata, centuriata, and 
tributa; ſo diſtinguiſhed, from the manner wherein the people 


voted, and gave their ſuffrages, viz. by curiz or pariſhes, tribes 
or centuries, See CURIA, TRIBE, c. 


ſiſt in this; that in the former the whole people were called to- 
gether, in the latter only a part. 

The comitium, or place where the comitia were ordinarily held, 
was a large hall in the Roman Forum: it was a long time open 
at top; on which account, the aſſemblies were often interrupted 


ſecond Punic war. See FoRuUm. 
Roſinus obſerves, that the conſuls and tribunes were not created 
in the cmitium, but the campus martius. 

COMITIALIS Morbus, an ancient term for the epilepſy, or fal- 
ling-ſickneſs ; fo called, becauſe if any perſon was ſeized with it 
in the Roman comitia, the aſſembly was immediately diſſolved; 
this being eſteemed an evil omen : or rather becauſe thoſe liable 


on were chiefly ſeized in the comitia, or great afſemblies. See 
PILEPSY, | | 


COMMA, * Kouun, in Al 


thus [,]; ſerving to mark a or ; and to divide 
= members of . period, See Point * 4 

I 70 word is Greek, formed of xozJ@, /eco, I cut. 

2 wy difficult to fix the preciſe uſe of the comma ; different 
dard efine, and uſe it differently: the ordinary doctrine is, 
ae . comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, adverbs, and the 
B my parts of a period that are not neceſſarily joined together. 


F Parts of a period not neceſſarily joi 
ly joined together ? 
4 Buffer has carried the doctrine of the comma further: accord- 


riod, in the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe members of a pe- 
verb 1 whereof is a verb, and the nominative caſe of the 
ing 5 1 That Jo many people are pleaſed with trifles, is ow- 
co Send s of mind, which makes them love things eaſy to be 


ba op. this the comma is uſed to diſtinguiſh, in the ſame mem- 
or verbs ry 5 ſeveral nouns ſubſtantives, or nouns adjectives, 


dee, are the chi 
learned ra * 
cation, &c. 


vantages of a man: or, a man never becomes 


be the ſame: and thence ventures to foretel its | 


right lines that join the two oppoſite ſtars ; which is eaſily found | 


COMITIA,* an aſſembly of the Roman people, either in the c- 


Authors make the difference between comitia, and concilia, to con- 


by the ill weather: It was firſt covered over in the time of the 


3 a point, or character formed 
rt 


- 's conveys no clear, preciſe idea; for what is it to diſtinguiſh | 


ted by a conjunction. Thus, Virtue, wit, know- 
ng conſtantly, methodically, with a guft, wank 


If thoſe words be united in the ſame hraſe b juncti 

ö a a con junctio 
the comma is omitted : thus, The 3 an the Sane 4 
not always agree. The comma may alſo be omitted between two 
phraſes that are very ſhort, eſpecially if they depend on the ſame 
regimen, and are united by a conjunction: thus, Alexander con- 


ones Aſia and eſtabliſhed the monarchy of the Greeks 
he ingenious author of the tract de ratione interp,, „ pri 

with Voſhus's Element, Rhetor, Lond, 77 e of 
a comma to be, to diſtinguiſh the ſimple members of a period, or ſen- 


tence; i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt of one ſubieR 
verb. Thus Cicero, 2 nunc ad voli eee. 


ö hus ptates agricolarum, quibus 
ego mcredibiliter delector, que nec ulla impediuntur ſeneftute, & mihi 
ad ſapientis vitam proxime accedere videntur. Sec 8E NTENCE 


But this rule og = go throughout; the ſame author inſtancing 
many particular caſes, not included herein 
is adviſable. dee PUNCTUATION. ONT N ME OTIS 
Sometimes, e. gr. a propoſition includes another, which may be 
called partitive, as being only a part of the entire phraſe ; in 
which caſe, the two are to be divided from each other by commar. 
Thus, He always ſays, as he tells us, the fineſt things in the world. 
The points, of pauſes in diſcourſe, it is obſerved, are in a kind of 
muſical proportion : the comma ſtops the reader's voice while he 
may privately tell one ; the ſemicolon, two; the colon, 
and the period or full-ſtop, four. 
The ancients only made two kinds of points, or pauſes in a pe- 
riod : the larger they called members, the Greeks cola, marked 
thus [: ] the ſmaller inci/a, the Greeks commata, thus [, J. 
'The moderns, refining on their predeceſſors, have ſubdivided the 
firſt into a colon and ſemicolon ; ſome ſay, without any good 
foundation in nature; though others ſtand up for the uſefulneſs 
of the diviſion. See CoLon, 
As the member, or colon, divides the period into two parts, each 
containing a ſenſe, though that imperfect; thus, Anteguam de re- 
publica, patres conſcripti, dicam ea que dicenda hoc tempore arbitror ; 
where the ſenſe does not reſt, nor is the period or ſentence per- 
fect, without the addition of, exponam wobis breviter & profecti- 
nis & reverſionis mee the comma ſubdivides each member into 


three; 


meaning at all; v. gr. Nihil eft, mihi crede, virtute formoſius, 
nihil pulchrius, nihil amabilius. 
Frequent Commas, as on other occaſions they promote perſpicuity 
and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the reader, both in the rehearſal and 
comprehenſion of his author; ſo, in oratory, are they of eſpe- 
cial uſe and effect; particularly where an adverſary is to be 
cloſely and pointedly attacked, upbraided, reprehended, wound- 
ed, &c. witneſs that of Cicero againſt Verres ; Non enim nos co- 
bor iſte ſervilis, non pilaſæ gene, non dentes putridi deceperunt : oculi, 
ſuperclia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui ſermo quidam tacitus 
mentis eſt, hic in fraudem, homines impulit : his, eos, quibus eras 
ignotus, decepit, fefellit, in fraudem induxit : pauci tua iſta lutu- 
lenta vitia novimus ; pauct tarditatem ingenii, ſtuporem, debilita- 
temgue lingua, &c. See PERIOD, 
Comma, in muſick, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible intervals of 
tune, See INTERVAL. 
The comma is about the tenth part of a tone: or, it is the inter- 
val whereby a perſect ſemitone ſurpaſſes an imperfect one; or a 
rfe& tone, an imperfet one. See TONE. 
Mr. Sauveur ſays, a comma is the difference between a tone major 
and minor, It is ſeldom in uſe, except in the theory of muſick, 
to ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords ; for in the r the di- 
viſion is drowned and loſt. Each leſſer tone ordinarily contains 
ten commas. 
Lancelot only divides his tone into nine parts, or commas ; fo that 
according to him, a comms is the ninth part of a tone, 
The proportion of the greater comma in numbers, is as 80 to 
81; that of the ſmaller, as 2025 to 2048. See TUNE. 
COMMANDING Ground, in fortification, an eminence or riſing 
ground which overlooks any poſt, or ſtrong place. | 
Of this they reckon three ſorts: 19. A front commanding ground; 
which is an height oppoſite to the face of the poſt, which plays 
upon its front. See FRONT, ; ; | 
29. A reverſe commanding ground, which is an eminence that can 
play upon the back of any place or poſt. . ? 
39. An enfilade commanding ground, or curtin commanding ground ; 
which isan high place, that can with its ſhot ſcour all the length 
of a ſtrait line. See ENFILADE. F 
COMMANDMENT, in a legal ſenſe, has various uſes: as, Com- 
mandment of the king, when, on his own mere motion, and from 
his own mouth, he caſts a man into priſon. F 
Zommandment of the juſtices, is either abſolute, or ordinary; abſolute, 
as when on their own authority, and their own diſcretion, they 
commit a man to priſon for puniſhment. | 
Ordinary, as when they commit him rather for ſafe cuſtody than 
niſhment.—A man committed on an ordinary Commandment 
is repleviſhable. See PRECEPT. ; 
CoMMANDMENT is alſo uſed for the offence of him who directs or 
wills another to tranſgreſs the law; as by murder, theft, and 
the like. See ABeTTOR, ACCESSORY, Oc. 
COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice, or fixed revenue belonging 
to a military order, and conferred-on ancient knights who had 
done conſiderable ſervices to the order. See KNIGHT. 3 
There are ftri?, or regular Commanaries, obtained - order, yr 


intermediate diviſions, which, of themſelves, have no preciſe 
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by merit: there are others of grace and favour, conferred at the 
pleaſure of the grand maſter. 8 

There are alſo Commandries for the religious in the orders of S. 
Bernard and S. Anthony.—The kings of France have converted 
ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lepers into Commandries of the order 
of S. Lazarus. See LeyRosY, LAZARUS, c. 
Commandries may be compared to conventual priories; which, at 
firſt, were no more than adminiſtrations of the revenue of cer- 
tain places at a diſtance from the principal monaſtery : as there 
was a neceſſity for having monks diſpoſed in theſe houſes to take 
care of the effects; ſo there was the like neceſſity for ſending 
knights into thoſe places where the order had lands. See PRIOR. 

The Commandries of Malta are of different kinds for as the order 

' conſiſts of knights, chaplains, and brothers ſervitors, there are 

peculiar Commandries or revenues attached to each, See MAL- 
TA. . 

The knight to whom one of theſe benefices or Commandries is 
given, is called Commander : which agrees pretty nearly with 
the præpoſitus ſet over the monks in places at a diſtance from 
the monaſtery, whoſe adminiſtration was called obedienta ; be- 
cauſe depending entirely on the abbot who gave him his com- 
miſſion. Thus it is with the ſimple Commanders of Malta, who 
are rather farmers of the order, than beneficiaries ; paying a cer- 
tain tribute or rent, called en, to the common treaſure of 
the order, 

COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; or ſome- 
thing done in honour of his memory. See MonUMENT. 
Among the Romaniſts, it is a practice for dying perſons to leave 
a legacy to the church, for the reheaſing ſo many maſſes in com- 
memuration of them. See OBIT, ANNIVERSARY, Oc. 

The euchariſt is a Commemoration of the ſufferings of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and is not, therefore, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, See 
EUCHARIST. : 

COMMEMORATION is alſo the name of a religious feaſt, otherwiſe 
called 41]-ſaints, held on the firſt of November, in memory of 
all the faithful deceaſed; inſtituted in the XIth century, by 
Odilo abbot of Cluny. See FEAST. 

The occaſion of its inſtitution is variouſly related ; the moſt plau- 
ſible account is this: a religious knight returning from a pilgri- 
mage to the holy land, and loſing his road, met a hermit ; who 
hearing that he was a Franc, asked him if he knew the mona- 
ſtery of Cluny, and the abbot Odilo; the pilgrim profeſſing his 
knowledge of both, the hermit told him, that God had diſco- 
vered to him, that he was to have the credit of delivering ſouls 
from the pains they ſuffer in the other life; charging him, at his 
return, to exhort Odilo, and thoſe of his community, to con- 
tinue their prayers and alms for the dead. See CLuxx. 
 COMMENDAM, in the canon law, the charge, truſt, and ad- 
miniſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given to a layman 
to enjoy, by way of depoſitum, for the ſpace of ſix months; in 
order to its being repaired, &c, or to another biſhop, or eccle- 
ſiaſtic, to perform the paſtoral offices thereof, till ſuch time as 
the benefice is provided of a regular incumbent. See BENEFICE. 
Anciently, the adminiſtration of vacant biſhopricks belonged to 
the neareſt neighbbouring biſhop ; which is {till practiſed between 
the archbiſhoprick of Lyons, and the biſhoprick of Autun: on 
this account they were called commendatory biſhops. 
This cuſtom appears to be very ancient. S. Athanaſius ſays of 
himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that there had been given him 
in commendam, i. e. in adminiſtration, another church belides 
that of Alexandria whereof he was ſtated biſhop. 
The care of churches, it ſeems, which had no paſtor, was com- 
mitted to a biſhop, till they were provided of an ordinary : the 
regiſter of pope Gregory I. is full of theſe commiſſions, or Com- 
mendams, granted during the abſence or ſickneſs of a biſhop, or 
the vacancy of the ſee. 
Some ſay, that pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern Commendams on 
foot, in favour of eccleſiaſtics who had been expelled their bene- 
fices by the Saracens; to whom the adminiſtration of the vacant 
churches was committed for a time, in expectation of their being 
reſtored : though S. Gregory is faid to have uſed the ſame, while 
the Lombards deſolated Italy. 
In a little time, the practice of Commendams was exceedingly 
abuſed ; and the revenues of monaſteries given to laymen for 
their ſubſiſtence. The biſhops alſo procured ſeveral benefices, or 
even biſhopricks in commendam, which ſerved as a pretext for hold- 
ing them all without directly violating the canons. Part of the 
abuſe has been retrenched; but the uſe of Commendams is ſtill 
retained ; as an expedient to take off the incompatibility of the 
perſon, by the nature of the benefice. 
When a parſon is made biſhop, his parſonage becomes vacant ; 
_ if the king give him power, he may ſtill hold it in commen- 
am. 

CoMMeENDAMN, in Romiſh countries, is a real title of a regular be- 
nefice; as an abby, or priory given by the pope to a ſecular clerk, 
or even to a layman, with power to diſpoſe of the fruits thereof 
during his life. See ABBorT. 

No benefice that has cure of ſouls, i. e. no parſonage, or biſhop- 
rick can be given in commendant; This practice being entirely 
contrary to the canons, none but the pope, who has a power of 
diſpenſing with the canons, can confer it. 

When the Commendam becomes vacant by the death of the com- 


COMMENDATI. See AFrFiparTvus. | 
COMMENSURABLE gruantities, in geometry, are ſuch as have 


CoMMENSURABLE numbers, whether integers or fractions, are 


CoMMENSURBLE in power. Right lines are ſaid to be commenſu- 


CoMmENSURABLE ſurds, are ſuch ſurds as being reduced to their 


COMMENTARY, or Commer, a gloſs, or interpretation, a 


CoMmMENTARY is alſo uſed for a ſort of hiſtory, written by a perſon 


COMMERCE, the exchange of commodities ; or, the buying 


mengatary, it is not eſteemed vacant by his death, but as it was be- 


fore the Commendam was granted; that maki 
the thing : yet the pope —— the ſame _ 8% Alteration In 
again, by a privilege, which he ſtill continues. comments 
By the pope's bulls, a commendstary abbot has the full . 
of the regular abbot to whom he is ſubſtituted : this j athori 
in plain terms, curam monaſterii ac regimen e admin expreſſed 
in ſpiritualibus & temporali bus plene committends, | * 5 nem til; 
the bulls expreſly require, that he be a prieſt ; de reaſy 
not yet attained the age of prieſthood, he ſhall 
ſoon as he has. But this isa mere formality, 
the thing is never executed. 

Indeed, the ſpiritual direction of the abby, while in C 

is lodged wholly in the clauſtral prior. The commentatg,. 
have not any authority over the religious in ſdiritualy er 
even cannot either appoint or ſet aſide the clauſtral pri * 
are nominated in the bulls the adminiſtrators of the 5 * Who 
in which, however, this reſtriction is added, viz, till the 2 
rive at the age of 25 years, to aſſume the prieſthood Teen 
given the prince of Neubourg for the abby of Feſcam " 
thus: Et ne ob defeftum ætatis primo-dictum monaſterium 2 Jy 
ſpiritualibus patiatur detrimentum ; priorem clauſtralem tr; 1 
exiſtentem, primo-dicti monaſterii in fſpiritualibus, e. x — 
ætatis annum pervexeris, duntaxat con/lituimus ac deputamus ** 
words adminiſtration in ſpirituals, are underſtood principally f p 
monaſtic rule, or diſcipline ; from which the * ry 
bors are excluded, even when they are promoted to the Ir 
hood, unleſs they become regulars. OG 
The popes grant benefices in commendam, not only to clerks, b 
diſpenſing with their age, and other qualifications required 10 
they alſo diſpenſe with the clericate in children yet in the — 

till they become of age to take the tonſure: it being — 
obtain a bull, that it be repreſented at Rome, that the child is 
deſtined for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 

In this caſe there is an ceconomus, or ſteward, appointed to take 
care of the temporal concerns. See Ot conomus, 


Or Matter of ſtyle; 


ſome common aliquot part, or which may be meaſured by ſome 
common meaſure, ſo as to leave no remainder in either, See 
MEASURE, and INCOMMENSURABLE. 

Thus, a foot and a yard are cammenſurable; there being a third 
quantity which will meaſure each, viz. an inch; which taken 
12 times makes a foot, and 36 times a yard. See QuaxriTy, 
Commenſurables are to eath other, either as unites to a rational 
whole number ; or as one rational whole number to another, 
See NUMBER, 
In incommenſurables it is otherwiſe. The ratio of Commenſurables 
therefore is rational; that of incommenſurables irrational: hence, 
alſo, the exponent of the ratio of Commenſurables is a rational 
number, See RATIO. 


ſuch as have ſome other number which will meaſure or divide 
them without any remainder. See NUMBER. 
Thus, 6 and 8, I, and à, are reſpectively commenſurable numbers. 


rable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured by one and the 
ſame ſpace, or ſuperficies. See Line, and PowER. 


leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of their kind; and 
are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational. See SD. 


fixed to ſome ancient, obſcure, or difficult author, to render him 
more intelligible, or to ſupply what he has left undone. dee 
Gross, ANNOTATION, c. 5 
Sir Henry Savil has wrote a Commentary of 300 pages in w_ 
to explain the firſt eight propoſitions in Euclid, d. Eviemon 
obſerves, that commentators commonly ſpend a great part of their 
time in finding out beauties the author never dreamt of, and u 
enriching him with their own thoughts. 


who had a chief hand in the tranſactions related. See H "qa 
Such are the Commentaries of Cæſar, of Sleidan, of Montluc, 1 
The word is alſo uſed for certain books written on ſome pre 
lar ſubject: Kepler has an excellent book of Commenters? 
Mars, containing obſervations on the motion of that planet- 


ſelling, or trafficking of merchandize, moneyz or even paper; 
world 


itſelf: neceſſity ſet it on foot, the deſire of convenienc) . 
it, and vanity, luxury, and avarice, have brought it to itꝭ P 
pitch. At firſt it only conſiſted in the exchange 9! 
ſary for life: the plowman gave his corn and uich me⸗ 
ſhepherd, and received milk and wool in exchange! _ 
thod of Commerce by exchange ſubſiſts ſill in many For * 
about the coaſts of Siberia, and the Daniſh, and Mu 

land; among ſeveral nations on the coaſts of | 
moſt of thoſe of America, and many of Aſia. nn 
It is not preciſely known when the Cemmeres — Wy 50 
ling firſt began; nor when coins, and the ſever pee "vere wood, 
ſilver, and copper, had their riſe. The fir ſt 8 om in me 
leather, and iron; and even at this day, it the places 


jes. to give a certain value in ſea-ſhells and co- 
Re drugs, &c. See Money, and Coix. 
Th 6r{ inſtance of this kind of Commerce in the ſacred writing, 
TI. the time of the patriarch Abraham. For prophane authors, 
is in uſually fix its epocha to the reign of Saturn and Janus in 
5 ; and the ancient authors, according to Cæſar, attribute its 
: ; e god Mercury. 
invcotis — and Carthaginians, who were a 
Tyrian colony, were the firſt, the moſt daring and expert traders 
Fl antiquity: at leaſt, it is evident they were the firſt who 
— the hazard of long voyages; and oo. ſet on foot a traffick 
tween coaſts very remote. AVIGATION, 
2 ancients, Commerce did not appear unworthy the ap- 
lication of perſons of the firſt rank : Solomon, we are told, fre- 
quently joined his merchant-fleets with thoſe of the king of Tyre, 
for their voyage to Ophir; and by this means rendered himſelf, 
though in a little kingdom, the richeſt king in the univerſe, Un- 
der the Aſiatic and Grecian empires, ancient hiſtory gives us from 
time to time the traces of a Commerce cultivated by ſeveral na- 
tions: but it flouriſhed more conſiderably under the dominion of 
the Romans; as appears from that vaſt number of colleges and 
companies of merchants in the —_ cities mentioned in hiſto- 
* "6 and ancient inſcriptions. See COLLEGE. 
The deſtruction of the Roman empire by the irruptions of the 
Barbarians, brought that of Commerce along with it ; or at leaſt 
ſuſpended its ordinary operation for ſome time : by degrees it be- 
gan to recover itſelf, and made a new progreſs 3 eſpecially in Italy. 
Hence, the Piſans, Florentines, Genoeſe, and Venetians, who 
abounded in ſhipping, took occaſion to ſpread themſelves through 
all the ports of the Levant and Egypt; bringing thence ſilk, 
ſpices, and other merchandices ; and furniſhing the greateſt part 
of Europe therewith. And thus was the modern Commerce 
founded on the ruins of that of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to the ſame places : and thus did thoſe famous republics acquire 
their luſtre and power, 
The Germans, however, had a long time carried on a ſeparate 
Commerce; which was not borrowed from the Romans, nor — 
it fall with theirs. Towards the end of the twelfth century, the 
German cities ſituate on the coaſts of the Baltic, and the rivers 
that run into it, had a conſiderable traffick with the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, 
As their Commerce was much interrupted by pyrates, 7 2 of them 
united together for their 1 ; and were thence called 
hanſeatic, or hans tawns. e Hans Town. | 
155 they flouriſhed till the beginning of the ſixteenth or end of 
the fifteenth century; when a diviſion ariſing among them, and 
about the ſame time a new paſſage to the Indies, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, being diſcovered by the Portugueze; and ſettle- 
ments made on the coaſts of Africa, Arabia, and the Indies : the 
ancient Italian and Hanſeatic Commerce ſunk ; and the chief trade 
came into the hands of the Portugueze. | | 
The Portugueze had not poſſeſſed thoſe different trades above 
100 years, when, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch began to ſhare it with them; and in a little time 
diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt the whole. The Engliſh, French, 
Danes, and Hamburghers, excited by their ſucceſs, have likewiſe 
made ſettlements in the Indies, and on the coaſts of Africa 
oP much leſs conſiderable ones, excepting thoſe of the En- 
gliſh, | | | 
Laſtly, America, diſcovered by the Spaniards ſoon after the Por- 
tugueze had diſcovered the new way to the Indies, likewiſe be- 
came the object of a new, vaſt, and important Commerce, for all 
the nations of Europe; whereof Cadiz and Sevil were made the 


center. 


It is true, the firſt conquerors of this new world {till poſſeſs the 
greateſt and richeſt part of it; and preſerve the Commerce thereof 


to themſelves with a world of jealouſy: yet, beſides that the En- 


gliſh, French, Portugueze, and Dutch, have ſeveral rich and. 


Houriſhing colonies, both in the iſlands and the continent; it is 


certain, that it is as much for other nations as themſelves that 
the Spaniards every year ſend their flota's for the treaſures of Peru 
Mexico, See CoLowy, 'FLoTA, and GALL10N. | 


The trade of Europe was no ſufferer by this new one of Ame- 
rica; the north and ſouth have till the ſame mutual occaſion for 
each other as before. | | ode cabin © | 
The navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean was tedious! 
and difficult: the ſituation of Flanders, and the manufactures 
which there flouriſhed from the tenth century, together with the 
ce fairs of that country, engaged the merchants, both of the 
north and ſouth, to eftabliſh their magazines firſt in Bruges, and 
then in Antwerp. See Fa lx, c. | i 
The eſtabliſhment of the republic of Holland, the favourable re- 
cption it gave to ſtrangers, and the refuge it afforded to religio- 
naries, drew ſtore of manufacturers to it, as well as manufactures; 
and ſoon ſunk the Commerce of Antwerp. | 
And the fame reaſons, the convenience and multitude of the ports 
of England, the goodneſs. of the wools, and the induſtry of the 
; workmen, have brought thither a conſiderable part of the Com- 
1 of Europe. See Wool EN Manufatture. 
* France, the nobility are allowed to exerciſe Commerce without 
ro dating from their nobility : by an ordonnance of Louis XIII. 


y wy 177 allowed to take on them the quality of nobles ; " | 


&% 


by another of Louis XIV. 
ries of ſtate, without layin 
ded, for the honour of 
ces, looking on themſely 
do not diſdain to make 
there are ſeveral kings 


are declared capable of being ſecreta- 
g aſide their Commerce. It may be ad- 
trade, that ſome of the Italian prin- 
es as the chief merchants of their ſtates, 
their own palaces ſerve as magazines: and 


in Aſia, as 
coalls of Airica and Quines, Sin lz, met of thoſe on the 


ö who negotiate with the E 
by _ factors, and frequently in 9a See 1 
Commerce, on the foot it now ſtands, is divided; 

t. 8, is divided into C 
land, and by ſea; that by long woyages, and by flers ; inlond x 
22 and foreign 3 by wholeſale and retail. 

great part of the foreign Commerce of En is 7 

on by companies : Fas, ak do vo led ater 


es rporated by the king's charters, wi 
an excluſive privilege, as the Eaſt- Inda and — 


nies; others only private aſſociatio 
burgh bene 1 5 8 as the Turkey and Ham- 

Chambers of COMMERCE. See the article CHAURER. 

Characters in COMMERCE. See the article CHARACTER. 

COMMINATORY, a clauſe inſerted in a law edict, 1 atent 
&c. importin iſh ewi bo COR 

porting a puni ment Wherewith delinquents are me- 
wor 2 however, is not executed in its rigor. See 
Thus, in France, when an exile is enjoined not to return on 
pain of death, it is deemed a comminatory penalty; ſince, if he 
do return, it is not {tricily executed; but a ſecond injunction is 
laid on him, which is more than Communatory, and from the day 
of the date thereof, imports death without remedy, 

COMMINUTION, the act of grinding, 
into ſmaller particles. The effect of chewing, 

food, is the Comminution thereof. See MasT 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſia- 
ſtical juriſdiction in thoſe parts of the dioceſe which are ſo far re- 

mote from the ſee, that thhe chancellor cannot call the ſubjects 

thereof to the biſhop's principal conſiſtory, without their too great 
moleſtation, See BisHoP's Court, CHANCELLOR, 6c. 

This officer, called by the canoniſts Commiſſarius, or cialis fe- 

raneus, is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's office in the out-parts 

of the dioceſe, and in ſuch pariſhes as are peculiar to the bilbop, 

and exempted from the juriſdiction of the archdeacon : for where 

the archdeacons have juriſdiction, as in moſt places they have, 

either by preſcription or compoſition, the Commiſſary is ſuper- 

nos and frequently vexatious. SeeQFFICIAL, ARCHDEACON, 
c. | | 

CoMMISSARY, in an army.—There are two ſorts of Commiſſaries : 

CoMMISSARY-GENERAL of the muſters, or muſter-maſter gene- 
ral, takes an account of the {trength of every regiment, reviews 
them, ſees that the horſe be weil mounted, and all the men well 
armed and accoutered. See MusTER, _ | 

CoMMISSARY-GENERAL of proviſions, has the charge of furniſh- 
ing the army with all things of that kind, 

COMMISSION, in common law, is the fame with delegation a- 
mong the Civilians ; and is taken for the warrant, or patent 
which any man exerciling juriſdiction, either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, hath to authorize him to hear, or determine any cauſe 
or action. See DELEGATION; | 
The term, however, is ſometimes extended further than to mat- 
ters of judgment; as in the commiſſion of purveyors, which ſeems 
to be null by the ſtatute for taking away purveyance, 12 Car. II. 
and the high Commiſſion court, which was founded on the ſta- 
tute 1 Eliz. and is allo aboliſhed by act of parliament 17 Car. I. 
The: perſons charged with a Commiſſion are hence called Commi/- 
franers ; ſometimes Committees. dee COMMISSIONERS, and 
COMMITTEE. 

Commiss10N of anticipation, was anciently a Commiſſion under the 
great ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy before the day. See ANTICIPA- 
TION. 

CoMMIsSSION. of afſociation,/ is a Commiſſion under the great ſeal, 
to aſſociate two, or more learned perſons, with the ſeveral ju- 
ſtices in the ſeveral circuits and counties in Wales, See Asso- 
CIATION, xx nina | 

Comm 18sI0N of bankruptcy, a Commiſſion under the great ſeal, di- 
rected to five or more commiſſioners, to inquire into the particu- 
lars of a man's circumſtances, who hath failed, or broke; and 

to act according to certain, ſtatutes made in that behalf. See 
BANKRUPT. n (1-41 -03 bg 

CoMMISSION of peace. See JUSTICE of ace. 23 

Commiss10Nn of rebellion, or writ of rebellion, is iſſued out when a 
man, after proclamation. iſſued out of the chancery, or the ex- 

_ chequer, and made by the ſheriff, to preſent himſelf, under pain 
of his allegiance, to the court by a certain day; does not appear. 
See RR BBIII o. Nane © 2k 
This Commiſſion is directed, by way of command, to certain per- 

ſons; three, two, or one of them, to apprehend, or cauſe to be 
apprehended, the party as a rebel ; and to bring him to the court 
on a day aſſigned. See OUTLAWRY, 

Commiss10N-efficers. See the article OFFICER. 

Book of CoMM18810Ns, Soe the article Book. | 

Comm 1ss10N,. in commerce, See FACTORAGE, _ 3-91 

COMMISSIONER, he who has a commiſſion, e. gr. a patent, or 
other legal warrant, to execute any publick office, See Com- 
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Such are, commiſſuners of hawkers and pedlars, commiſſioners of 
alienation, commiſſioners of the ſtamps, &c. 

CoMmM1S$SIONERS of the rnd See 5 CUSTOMS. 

COMMISSIONERS of Exciſe. ; ExcisE. 

Commrss10NERS of the Navy. See the article NAvv. . 

Lords Comm 1sS1ONERs of the Treaſury. See TREASURY, and Ex- 
CHEQUER. | 

COMMISSUM F:4ei. See the article FiDer. | 

COMMISSURE,* CommissURA, a term uſed by ſome authors, 
for the ſmall meatus's, or interſtices of bodies; or the little clefts 
between the particles; eſpecially when thoſe particles are broad- 
iſh and flat, and lie contiguous to one another, like thin plates, 
or lamellæ. See PoRE. 

* The word literally ſignifies 2 joining, or connecting of one thing 
to another. 

CommissURE, in architecture, &c. denotes the joint of two 
ſtones; or, the application of the ſurface of the one to that of 
the other, See MASON Rv. 

Among anatomiſts, commiſſure is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſuture 
of the cranium, or skull. See SUTURE. 

COMMITTEE, in law, one or more perſons, to whom the con- 


ſideration of any matter is referred, either by a court, or by con- 


ſent of the parties concerned. See COMMISSION. 

CoMMtTTEE of a Parliament, is a board conſiſting of a certain 

number of members, appointed by the whole houſe, for the ex- 
amining of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, or proceſs of 
the houſe, &c. See PARLIAMENT, BILL, Oc. 
Sometimes, the whole houſe is reſolved into a committee; on 
which occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, and reply as 
much, and as often as he pleaſes: an expedient they uſually have 
recourſe to in extraordinary cafes, and where any thing is to be 
thoroughly canvaſſed.— When the houſe is not in a committee, 
each gives his opinion regularly, and is only allowed to ſpeak 
once. 

CommiTTEE of the King, is uſed for a widow of one of the king's 
tenants ; thus called, as being by the antient law of the realm 
committed to the king's care and protection. See Wipow. 

COMMODATE, CommopaTum, in the civil juriſprudence, 
the loan, or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or immove- 


able, for a certain time, on condition of reſtoring again the ſame 


individual after a certain term. 

The commodate is a kind of loan: there is this difference, how- 
ever, between a loan and a commudate, that the latter is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property: the thing muſt be returned 
in eſſence, and without impairment: ſo that things which con- 
ſume by uſe, or time, cannot be objects of a commodate, but of 
an; in regard they may be returned in kind, though not in 
identity. 

COMMODITIES Staple. See the article STAPLE. 

COMMODORE, in the navy, an under-admiral, or perſon com- 
miſſioned by an admiral to command a ſquadron of ſhips in chief. 
See ADMIRAL, and SQUADRON. 

COMMON, Communis, ſomething that belongs to all alike ; is 
owned, or allowed by all; and not confined to this more than 
that. See COMMUNISs. 

In which ſenſe, common ſtands oppoſed to proper, peculiar, &c. 
See PROPER. 

Thus, the earth is ſaid to be our commom mother; in the firſt, or 
golden age, all things were in common, as well as the ſun and ele- 
ments: the name animal is common to man and beaſt ; that of 
ſubſtance to body and ſpirit, | FEM 
Philoſophers difpute whether there be any ſuch thing as common 
notions, innate, or impreſſed on the mind by nature herſelf; or 
whether our ideas are all adventitious, See Innate IDEA,and No- 
TION, 

Common Bench. See the article Common PLEAS. 

Common Council. See the article Common Councir. 

Common Duct, in anatomy. See Ducrus Communis. 

Common Fine, in law, a certain fam of money which the reſiants' 


within the Ry of ſome leets pay to the lord thereof; called, 


in ſome places, head. ſilver; in others cert- money, or certum letæ, 
and head-pence, See CErT-Money. | BL 
It was firſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his pur- 
chaſe of the court-leet ; whereby the reſiants have now the con- 
veniency of doing their ſuit-royal near home, without being 
compelled to go to the ſheriff's turn. 
Common Hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the lord-mayor 
and aldermen 'of London, | | 
Common Intendment, in law, the common underftanding, meaning, 
or conſtruction of any thing; without ſtraining it to any foreign, 
remote, or particular ſenſe. | 
Bar to COMMON Intendment, is an ordinary or general bar, which 
commonly diſables the declaration of the plaintiff, See Bar, and 
INTENDMENT. | 
Common Law, that body of rules generally received, and held as 
law in this nation, before any ſtatute, or written law, was made 
to alter the ſame, See Law. gs 
After the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became invaded 
by three kinds of German people, viz. the Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes. From the Jutes deſcended the men of Kent, and thoſe 
of the Ifle of Wight; from the Saxons came the people called 


| 


the Eaſt, South, and Weſt-Saxons; and from the Anples came 


j 


COM 


the Eat. Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians, See Hep 


TARCHY, 
Now, as each peeple had its peculiar cuſto 325 
to different laws; whereof, thoſe of the Welt desen chat 
cCians, who inhabited the midland counties, were upon the 4 
lution of the heptarchy, and eſtabliſhment of a monarch, = 
gr whe the reſt, and acquired the common appellation or ON 
| m. Their particular names were 77; = 
Merc henlage. 1 a. aa xe an 
By theſe laws the nation was governed for ſeveral ages, till he 
at length ſubdued by the Danes, the cuſtoms of thoie people w 
introduced, and incorporated with the reſt ; and thus a — 
of common law aroſe, called Daxelage. | * 
The Danes being, in their turn, overcome by the Norman. the 
conqueror, on a review of the ſeveral laws and cuſtoms that th 
obtained, abrogated ſome, and aboliſhed others; adding * 
his own country laws: and the ſyſtem, ox aſſemblage of hes 
is what we call the common law. l 
The common law of England, is properly, the common 
of this kingdom ; which, by length of time, have obtained the 
force of laws. See CusTom. 
It is called le non ſcripta, the unwritten. law : not but that we 
have moſt of it written in the old Norman diale&, but becauſe 
it cannot be made by charter, or parliament: for thoſe are al. 
ways matters of record; whereas cuſtoms are only matter of 
fact, and ſubſiſt no where but in the memory of the people, 
From the common reaſon of things, therefore, commun 
ſhould appear the beſt, moſt benehicial, and eaſy to the people; in 
regard it conſiſts of ſuch rules and practices as they themſelves 
ſpontaneouſly, and as it were by the impulſe and direction of their 
own inter were led to: whereas, the written laws, made in 
England by the king and parliament, are impoſed on the ſubject 
at once, and without any trial, or foreknowledge how they ſhall 
anſwer ; and whether or no they are like to prove beneficial to 
the nation, and agreeable to the nature of the people : excepting 
ſuch as are firſt made temporary ; and for their approved utility, 
afterwards perpetuated, _ 
The firſt Saxon laws publiſhed in England, were thoſe of king 
Ethelbert in the VIth century. 300 years after, king Alfred, 
whom our hiſtorians call magnus juris anglicani conditr, baving 
united the heptarchy, and rendered himſelf maſter of the whole 
nation; made a collection from among the ſeveral laws of the 
ſeveral provinces of his domains ; and commanded them to be 
obſerved throughout his kingdom. This collection was denomi- 
nated fell -· rigbt, and ſoon after, the common law ; as being com- 
mon to the whole nation. 
Beſide the common law of England in general ; there are in di- 
vers parts of the nation particular cuſtoms, and common uſages, 
which have the force of common law among thoſe people who 
have retained them: ſuch as the Borough-Engliſh, Gavelkind, 
Sc. See BokouGH-Engh/ſh, and GAvEL-KIND,—Where the 
commom law is filent, there the ſtatute law ſpeaks, See gra- 
TUTE. | 
All trials at common law are by a jury of twelve men. Se Junr, 
TxrIaL, Oc. | 


Common Month. MonTH. 
Common Motim. & See the article 4 MoTron. 
Common Object. OsnJecr. 


Common-PLACE-Boek, adverſaria, among the learned, denotes a 
regiſter, or orderly collection of what things occur worthy to be 
noted, and retained in the courſe of a man's reading, or ſtudy; 
ſo diſpoſed, as that among a multiplicity of heads, and'thingsof all. 
kinds, any one may be eaſily found, and turned to at pleaſure. 
See PLACE. LEED . 
Common · placr- boots are things of great ſervice: they are a ændo 

mptuaries or — wherein to av Ae choiceſt and 
moſt valuable parts of authors, to be ready at hand when want- 
ed. Several perſons have their ſeveral methods of ordering them: 
but that vhich comes beſt recommended, and which many learn- 
ed men have now given into, is the method of that eat mite 
of order Mr. Locke. He has thonght'fit to publiſn it in a ſetter 
to M. Toiſnard; determined thereto, by the great'conventency 
and advantage he had found from it in 20 years experience; 45 
well as by the recommendztions and /intreities of many of li 
friends, who had likewiſe proved it. 1 
The ſubſtance of this method we fhall here give the eater; 


he will be eaſily enabled to execute it himſelf. 


The firſt page of the book you intend to take don your Cam 
mon- places in, is to ſerve as a kind of index to the whole; am te 
contain references to euery or matter therein: in the com- 


modious contrivance of which index, Io as it may admit avg 
fictent copia, or variety of materials, without any confuſion; 
the ſecret of the method confiſts, ARM c 
In order to this, the firſt page, as 4 mentioned, or, # 
more room, the two firſt pages that front each other, are 10 
divided, by parallel lines, into 25 equal parts; whereoh, rer) 
fifth line to be diſtinguiſhed, by its eblour or other Mom: 
Theſe are lines to be cut perpendicularly by others, frawn = 
top to bottom; and in the ſeveral ſpaces thereof, the 9 7 K 
ters of the alphabet, both capital and miriſcule, ure to bed Y 
wrote, 


The form of the lines and diviſions, both horipamalandperet 


The ut 
ready | 
In ord 
enter i 
led to 
had to 
9 :rc the 


pends. 

Suppoſe 
head be 
vowel : 
therein 
letter 
Bleedin 
to dire 


Ire the characteriſtic letters whereon all the uſe of the index de- 


| wholly in poſſeſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, which are conſigned 
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index of the common-place book thus formed, matters are 
I the taking down any thing therein. 
In order to this, conſider to what head, the thing you would 
enter is moſt naturally referred; and under which, one would be 
led to look for ſuch a thing: in this head, or word, regard is 
had to the initial letter, and the firſt vowel that follows it ; which 


{ 
nar e. gr. 1 would enter down a paſſage that refers to the 
head beauty; B, I conſider, is the initial letter, and e the firſt 
vowel: then looking upon the index for the partition B, and 
therein the line e, (Which is the place for all words whoſe firſt 
ktter is B, and firſt vowel ez as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, 
Bleeding, Blemiſbes, &c.) and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of this cha- 
racteriſtic have been enter'd, I turn forward to the firſt blank 
page I find, which in a freſh book as this is ſuppoſed to be, will 
be page 2, and here write what I have occaſion for on the head 
Beauty; beginning the head in the margin, and indenting all the 
other ſubſervient lines that the head may ſtand out and ſhew it 
ſelf: this done, Tenter the page where it is wrote, viz. 2. in the 
index, in the ſpace Be; from which time, the claſs Be becomes 


to letters of this characteriſtic. 

Had I ſound any page or number already entered in the ſpace Be, 
I muſt have turned to the page, and have wrote my matter in 
what room was left therein: ſo, if after entering the paſſage on 
beauty, I ſhould have occaſion for benevolence, or the like, find- 
ing the number 2 already poſſeſſed of the ſpace of this characte- 
riſtic, I begin the paſſage on benevolence in the remainder of the | 
page, which not containing the whole, I carry it on to page 3, 
which is alſo for Be; and add the number 3 in the index. 

An example will make the method of writing down heads ob- 
VOUS, 


BrauTY. The power of perceiving the ideas of beauty is juftly 
* calleda /enſe, becauſe of its affinity to the other ſenſes in 
* this, that the pleaſure does not ariſe from any knowledge 
© of principles, proportions, cauſes, or of the uſefulneſs 
of the object; but ftrikes us at firſt with the idea of beau- 
© ty: nor does the moſt accurate. knowledge increaſe this 
* pleaſure of beauty; however, it may ſuperadd a diſtin 
* rational pleaſure from proſpects of advantage, or from 
© the increaſe of know . And further, the ideas of 
* beauty, like other ſenſible ideas, are neceſſarily pleaſant 
* to us, as well as immediately fo; neither can any reſolu- 
tion of our own, nor any proſpe& of advantage or diſ- 
R advantage, vary the beauty or deformity of an object: for 
m the external ſenſations, no view of intereſt will 
: make an object grateful; nor detriment, diſtin from im- 
: mediate pain in the perception, make it diſagreeable to 
* the ſenſe; ſo, propoſe the world as a reward, or threaten 
j the greateſt evil, to make us approve a deformed object, 
4 diſapprove a beautiful one; diſſimulation may be pro- 
cured by rewards, or threatnings; or we may in ex- 
. fernal conduct abſtain from any purſuit of the beautiful, 
and purſue the deformed; but our ſentiments of the 
b forms, and our perceptions would continue inyariably the 
; lame. Hence, it plainly appears, that ſome objects are 
. umediately the occaſions of this pleaſure of beauty; and 
dat we have ſenſes fitted for perceiving it; and that it is 


proſpect of advantage.” Nay, do not we often ſee con- 
, \<Mency and uſe neglected to obtain beauty, without any 
Ke: "ther proſpect of advantage in the bea form, than 


„ thews us, chat however we may purſue beautiful obj 

: - om ſelf-love, with a tener fr the ah of 
2 — as in architecture, "gardening, . c. yet there 
; "= be a ſenſe of beauty antecedent to proſpe&s of even 
: Cn ng: without which ſenſe, theſe objects would 


diſtinct from that joy which ariſes from ſelf- love, upon 


5 the ſuggeſting ehe pleaſant ideas of beauty? Now this | 


thus advantageous; nor excite in us N pleaſure 


1 


© which conſtitutes them advantageous. Our ſenſe of 55, 
© ty, from objects by which — conſtituted good mg 
is very diſtin& from our deſire of them, when they are 
thus conſtituted: our defire of beauty may be counterba- 
8 lanced rewards and puniſhments, but never our ſenſe 
* of it. Had we no ſuch ſenſe of beauty, houſes, gardens, 
* drefs, equipage, might be recommended to us as conve- 
_ © nient, fruitful, warm, eaſy ; but never as beautiful: and 
in faces, I ſee nothing that could pleaſe us, but livelineſs 
© of colour, and ſmoothneſs of ſurface. Inquiry into the ori- 


; ginal of our Ideas of Beauty, &c. 899, Lond. 1725. p. 10, 
a. 32, q f 


BENEvoLENCE. © The true ſpring of all actions called virtuous, 


is ſome determination of our nature to ſtudy the good of 


others; or ſome inſtinct, antecedent to all reaſon from 
intereſt, which influences us to the love of others.—The 
ſame cauſe which determines us to purſue happineſs for 
ourſelves, determines us to eſteem and benevolence for o- 
thers : even the very frame of our nature, or 2 generous 


may compare to that principle of gravitation, which ex- 
tends to all bodies in the univerſe, but like the love of be- 
nevolence, increaſes as the diftance is diminiſhed ; and is 
ſtrongeſt when bodies come to touch each other, Id. ib. 
p. 131, 143, 199.— As all men have ſelf-love, as well 
as benevolence; thoſe two principles may jointly excite a 
man to the ſame action: and then they are to be conſider - 
ed as two forces impelling the ſame body to motion: 
ſometimes they conſpire ; ſometimes are indifferent to 
each other; and ſometimes are oppoſite. Thus, if a 
man have ſuch ftrong benevolence as would have produced 
an action without any views to ſelf intereft; that ſuch 
a man has alſo in view private advantage, does no way 
diminith the benevolence of the action. When he would 
not have produced fo much publick good, had it not been 
for proſpect of ſelf-intereſt ; then the effect of ſelf- love is 
to be deducted; and his benevolence is proport oned to the 
remainder of good, which pure benevolence would have 
produced. When a man's benevolence is hurtful to him- 
ſelf, then ſelf- love is oppoſite to benevolence ; and the be- 
nevolence is proportioned to the ſum of the good produced, 
and the reſiſtance of the ſelf-love ſurmounted thereby.— 
© The morality of any perſon, or the quantity of publick 
good produced by him, is in a compound ratio of his be- 
© nevolence and abilities: or, (by ſubſtituting the initial let- 
c ters for the words, as M = moment of good, and 4 =: 
moment of evil) MB TA. om ib. p. 130, 131, 143, 
199. | | | 


When the two deſtined for one claſs are full, look forwards 
for the next backſide that js blank ; if it be that which immedi- 
ately follows, write at the bottom of the margin of the page fil- 
led, the letter v. for derte, turn over; and the fame at the top 
of the next page; and continue from this new page as before. 
If the pages immediately following be already filled with other 
claſſes; write at the bottom of the page laſt filled the letter v. 
with the number of che next blank page; and at the top of that 
page, the number of the page laſt filled: then entering that head 
A new page, proceed as before. By theſe two numbers of 
reference, the one at the top, and the other at the bottom of 
the page; the diſcontinued matters are again connected. It may 
not be amiſs, too, every time you put a number at the bottom of 
a page, to put it like wiſe in the index. Note, if the head be a 


moneſy able beginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the ſame 


time both the initial letter and the characteriſtic vowel : thus, 


f 


the word urt is to be wrote in Lx. 


- Mix, Locke omits three Letters of the alphabet in his index, v:z. 


X. V and ; "which are ſupplied by C, J, U, equivalent to 
them: and as for ©, ſince it is always followed by an u, he puts 
it in thefifth place of E; and ſo has no Z u, which is a chara- 
Qeriftic very rarely occurs. By thus making = Nm: laſt in the 
index, its regularity is preſerved, without duninithing its extent. 


* Others . 


inſtinct.— This univerſal benevolence towards all men, we 


— - — — ny 
„ ein Aa 
— — * 
a 


7+ 
I 500 — 
* 


COM 


Others chuſe to retain the claſs Z u, and aſſign a place for Qu 
below the index. ; 
If any imagine that thoſe hundred claſſes are not ſufficient to com- 
prehend all kinds of ſubjects without confuſion, he may follow 
the ſame method, and yet augment the number to 500, by taking 
in one more characteriſtic to them. | 1 
But the inventor atlures us, that in all his collections, for a long 
ſeries of years, he never found any deficiency in the index, as a- 
bove laid down. f 
Common PLeas, Communia flacita, or Bancus communis, one of 
the king's courts, now conſtantly held inWeſtminſter-hall ; but 
antiently moveable. See COURT, 
Gwyn obſerves, that till the granting of magna charta there were 
but two courts called the king's courts, viz. the exchequer, and 


the king's-bench; and that upon the grant of that charter the | 


court of common-pleas was erected, and fixed to a place certain, 
viz. Weſtminſter-hall: whence the writs which before run coram 
me vel juſticiariis'meis, ſimply; were now changed, and run co- 
ram juſticiariis meis apud Weſtmon See BENCH. * 
All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are tried in this 
court, according to the ſtrict law of the realm: Forteſcue repre- 
ſents it as the only court for real cauſes. 32 
The chief. juſtice hereof is called the lord chieſcjuſtice of the com- 
mon pleas; who is accompanied with three or four his aſſociates, 
created by letters patent, and as it were judges inſtalled or placed 
on the common bench by the lord chancellor, and the lord chief- 
Juſtice of the court. See JUSTICE. 
The reſt of the officers belonging to this court, are the cy/os bre- 
dium; three prothonotaries, or prænotaries: See PROTHONOTARY. 
A chirographer; fourteen filazers; four exigenters; clerk of the war- 
rants; clerk of the juries, or jurata writs ; clerk of the treaſury ; 
clerk of the king's ſilver ; clerk of the efſoigns ; clerk of the outlawraes 
clerk of the errors ; whoſe ſeveral tunctions ſee in their places, 
CuRs0s brevium, CHIROGRAPHER, EXIGENTER, CLERK, 
c. | 

Common ray. See the article Rav. 

Commor, in grammar, denotes that gender of nouns which is 
equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female. See GEN- 
DER, 

Such is that of parens parent; which is either maſculine, or fe- 
minine, as it is uſed to ſignify either father, or mother. 

The Latin grammarians, beſide this, which they call the com- 
mon of two, do alſo make a common of three; which extends to 
maſculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Common, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures, or makes a neceſſary part 
of both. See Axis, and GEOMETRY. 

Common Center of Gravity, See CENTER of Gravity. 92 

Common Diviſor, is a quantity, or number, which exactly divides 
two or more other quantities, or numbers, without leaving any 
remainder. See Divisok, and MEASURE. 

Common, in law, that foil, the uſe whereof lies open or common 
to the ſeveral inhabitants, or holders of a particular town, or 
lordſhip. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, common of paſture, common of fiſhing, 
common of turbary, commen of eſtovers, &c. See T URBARY, 
EsToveRs, c. 

Common of paſture, is divided into common in groſs, common ap- 
pendant, common appurtenant, and common by way of neighbour- 
hoed. 

Common in groſs, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, with- 
out any land or tenement in another man's land, granted to a 
perſon for life, or to him and his heirs. This is commonly paſ- 
ſed by deed, or ſpecialty. | 

Common appendant, and Common appurtenant, are uſually con- 
founded; both being defined to be a liberty of common appertain- 
ing to, oz depending on ſuch, or ſuch a freehold ; which common 
mult be taken with beaſts commuenable; as horſes, oxen, Cc. be- 
ing accounted fitteſt for the plowman; and not with goats, geeſe, 
and hogs. FL 
Others diſtinguiſh between the two, thus; common appurtenant 
may be ſevered from the land whereto it appertains; but not 

common appendant, which, according to my lord Coke, had its 
original in the following manner. 

When a lord enfeofted another in arable lands to hold of him 
© in ſoccage;»the feoffee, to maintain the ſervice of his plow, 


© had at firſt, by courteſy of his landlord, common in his waſtes, | 


© for neceſſary beaſts, to ear and compoſt his lands: and that 
for two cauſes; 19, becauſe it was tacitly implied in the fe- 
« oftment ; by reaſon the feoffee could not till, or compoſt his 
< paſture: by conſequence, therefore, the feoffee had, as a 
thing neceſlary, or incident, common in the waſtes, or lands of 
0 WP lord. 2”. For the maintenance and advancement of til- 
„lage.“ oo | 

Com — ON per Cauſe de Vicinage, i. e. by reaſon of neighbour- 
hood ; is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town, 
have to common with the tenants of another lord in another 
town, | 
But it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who claim this kind of com- 
mon (which is uſually called interconnnoning) may not put their 
cattel into the common of the other two, tor then they are di- 


into their neighbour common, they mult be ſuffereg Gon 
COMMONING, dee Ixrzz. 


Tenants in COMMON. See the article Texayr. 
CoMmonN receptacle. G 


Common ſenſory. SENSORY, 
CoMMON time, See the article Time, 
CoMMoNn year, See the article YEAR. | 
COMMONER, is uſed for a ſtudent in ſome univerſ; 
in a lower rank; in others called penſioner, &&; ities, enter 
The word is alſo applied to a member of the houſe 
in contradiſtinction to a peer. See Commons of m 
COMMONS, in parliament, are the lower houſ * 
knights elected by the counties, and of citizens and poſing 
the cities and borough-towns. See KNn1car, and pl 
3 allo Cou NY v, BOROUGH, Sc. ; "Ros; 
n theſe elections, antiently, all the le 
_— VI. to avoid — firſt er but king 
vote for knights but ſuch as were freeholders, did n ſhou 
county, and had 4os. yearly revenue: the perſons e 22 
counties to be milites notabiles, at leaſt eſquires, or 2 for 
for knighthood; native Engliſhmen, at leaſt —.— N 
21 years of age; no judge, ſheriff, or eccleſiaſtical * and 
fit in the houſe for county, city, or borough. Perion, ty 
All members of either houſe, with their menia] ſerya 
neceſſary goods brought with them, are privileged fro 
tachments and impriſonments; except for treaſon 5 — 
breach of peace, all the time of the ſeſſion, and till th 8 
at home, eundo, morando, ad propria redeunth, 77 2M 
The commons fit in their houſe promiſcuouſly; o 
has a chair, or ſeat, fixed towards the apperond a 
with his aſſiſtant, fits near him. . th, 
The members have no robes, as the lords ever had; excory: 
the ſpeaker and clerks; and ſometimes the profeſſor; of la ; 
term-time, and the members of the city of London. 8 
On the firſt day of the new parliament, ere an affair i; meddled 
with, all the members take the oaths; uſually, before the lord 
ſteward, and in the court of wards. They then proceed to the 
choice of a ſpeaker. And after the election of a ſpeaker they 
1 take the oaths a ſecond time. See SPEAKER, 
rivileges of the Co MONS. All bills for levyin 
ſubject, — in the houſe of commons; in N 
them the greateſt part of the monies ariſe: nor will they allow 
the lords to make any alteration in a money-bill, 
They have the privilege to propoſe laws, and are, in effect, the 
grand inqueſt of the realm; preſent publick grievances; impeach 
publick delinquents, even the higheſt officers of the kingdom ; 
and proſecute them before the houſe of lords, who are a court of 
judicature, though the commons are not. 


The commons are allowed their expences during parliament-time, | 


rationabiles expenſas, as the words of the writ are; i. e. ſuch al- 
lowance as the king, confidering the prices of things, ſhall think 
proper to impoſe on the people they repreſent. In 17 Edward II, 
the allowance was ten groats for knights, and five for burgeſſes 
per day; afterwards it was raiſed to four ſhillings a day for dubbed 
knights, and two ſhillings for all the reſt: but all allowance is 
now grown into diſuſe ; and the courſe of the money turned the 
other way, Sce PARLIAMENT, | 
ſorts of perſons under the degree of a baron; including the orders 
of knights, eſquires, gentlemen, the ſons of the nobility, and 
yeomen. See each under its proper article, ESQUIRE, GENTLE- 
MAN, Y EOMAN, Sc. | 
Doctors Commons. See COLLEGE of Civilians. 
Proctor of the Commons. See PRocToR. | 
Commons is alſo uſed for the ſtated and ordinary diet, or eating of 
a college, . inns of court, or other ſociety. - See Ixx, &. 
COMMONWEALTH. See REPuBLICK, and Roman. 
COMMOTE, an antient term in Wales, denoting half a cantrei, 
or hundred; containing 50 villages. See HUNDRED. | 
Wales was antiently divided into three provinces; each of theſe 
ſubdivided into cantreds; and every cantred into two commutes of 
hundreds. See CANTRED. N | 


Silveſter Girald, however, . tells us in his itinerary, that a cane } 


mote is but a quarter of a hundred. | 
COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion, or luctation in the partsof 
any thing. See INTESTINE, and Moriow. * 
In medicine, the term is chiefly uſed for a blow, or ſhake of - 
brain. A convulſion is a commation of the fine medullary 2 
the brain. A fall occaſions a commotion, hence frequently ar 
a counterſtroke on the oppoſite part; which oecd tete 
a contrafiſſure, and at other times a rupture of the veſſels, 

an apoſthume, by ſhaking the whole maſs of the brain. 
COM AM. appropriare. See the article APPROPRIARE: 
COMMUNE re&um. See the article RECTUM»! * 


COMMUNIBUS bis, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among phi 


loſophical, Sc. writers; implying ſome medium, or me 
tion between ſeveral places. uur A $1413. 39 r mile deep, 
Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a hy 
communibus lacis, g. d. at à medium, or taking one place 
another. f | 


Communisus anzis, has the ſame import with regard to per“ 


_ Rrainable ; but, turning them into their own fields, if they ſtray 


— 


that communibus locis has with regard to places. Mr, 


Commons is alſo uſed in oppoſition to nobles, or peers; dix. for all 


ER. 


that the depth of rain, .communibus annis, 
Mr. . * — were it to ſtagnate on the earth, 
i. e. 2 to, at Townly in Lancaſhire, 42+ inches; at 
Upminſter in Eſſex 197 3 at Zurick 3243 at Piſa 4343 and at 
Pur YICATING, in theology, the act of receiving the ſa- 


chariſt. See EUCHAR4ST. 
— eee and of the Greek churches, communicate 
ger both kinds; thoſe of the Romiſh only under one. 
under bo. fond book of Tertullian to his wife, it appears, that 
From 5 they communicated faſting. St. Auguſtin ſays expreſly, 
ancien Kerr churches, in his time, they communicated every day. 
that in OMe Seeks, M. Fleury obſerves, the laity ſtill om. 
20 ſunday; thoſe who omit it three ſundays together are 
icated. 

* communicants receive the ſpecies of wine by a 
ſooon; anciently, they ſucked it through a pipe, as has been 
dene by Beat. Rhenanus on Tertulln. 
COMMUN CATION, the a& of imparting a thing to another, 
or making him a ſharer with us therein. a 
Thus, God is ſaid to communicate his grace to us, by means of his 
ſacraments. The uſe of ſpeech is for the communicating of our 
ideas and ſentiments to each other. 
Philoſophers are At a loſs as to the manner of the Communica- 
im or intercourſe between ſoul and body. See Soul, CaAvusE, 


CO a UNICATION is alſo uſed for the connection of one thing with 
another ; or the paſſage from one place to another. apts 

| Anciently, it was frequent to have ſubterraneous Communications 
between one place and another. Such a gallery makes a Commu- 
catim between ſuch two apartments. 

Bridge of COMMUNICATION. See the article BRIDGE. 

Lines of CoMMUNICATION, in war, called alſo ſimply lines; are 
trenches ſix or ſeven foot deep, and twelve broad, made between 
one fort, or work, and another; in order for a ſafe paſſage be- 
tween one quarter and another ; eſpecially in ſieges. See Tab. 
Firtification, fig. 21, 22, Sc. See LIxE, and BovAu. 

CoMMUNICATION of idicms, in theology, the act of imparting the 

attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt, to the other. 

The Communication of idioms, is founded on the union of two na- 

tures in perſon of Chriſt: by this Communication of idioms it is, that 

we ſay, God ſuffered, died, c. which is ſtrictly underſtood of 
the human nature; and ſignifies, that God ſuffered in his huma- 
nity, that he died as to his human nature, &c. For the denomi- 
nations which ſignify natures, or properties of nature, the ſchool- 
men tell us, are denominations of frppoſitums, or perſons, and 


ing in Jeſus Chriſt by the ſole perſon of the word, to this perſon 
muſt be attributed the denominations of both natures, and of 
their properties. But we may not by Communication of idiom at- 
tribute to Jeſus Chriſt what would ſuppoſe him not to be God ; 
ſince that would deſtroy the hypoſtatical union, which is the 
foundation of the Communication of idioms, Thus, we may not 
fay that Jeſus Chriſt is mere man; that he is fallible, &c. 

The Lutherans carry the Communication of idioms ſo far, as to ſay, 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not enly in his divine nature, and by reaſon 
of his divine perſon, but alſo really and properly in his humanity, 
immortal, immenſe, Sc. 

CommuntcaTION of motion, the act of a moving body, whereby 
another body at reſt is put by it in motion, or a 
motion accelerated. Yee 14 7905. | | 
F. Malebranche looks on the Communication of motion as ſomething 
metaphyſical ; i. e. as not neceſſarily wing from any phyſical 
principles, or any properties of bodies, but flowing from the im- 
mediate agency of God : there being, according to him, no more 
connection, or dependance between the motion or reſt of one 
body, and that of another, than between the form, colour, mag- 
nitude, Ec. of one body and thoſe of another. The motion of 
one body, therefore, on his principle, is not any phyſical cauſe 
of that of another. See CAvsE. 

Lews of the COMMUNICATION of motion. —AQtion, and reaction, 
dir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, are equal and oppoſite ; fo that 
one body ſtriking againſt another, and thereby occaſioning a 


change in its motion, does itſelf undergo the very ſame change in 
Its own motion, the contrary way. MorT1on. 


the one loſes juſt as much of its motion as it 
other; and t 


into one maſs, | 


if, therefore, the body. in motion be triple that at reſt againſt 
which it ſtrikes, it will loſe the fourth part of its motion ; and 
Whereas, before, it would have run over (v. gr.) a line of 20 
foot, in a given time, it will now only run over 15; fl. e. it 
will loſe a fourth part of its velocity. h e 

f the moving body ſtrike on another already in motion, the firſt 
vill augment the velocity of the latter ; but will loſe leſs of its 
own motion, than had the latter been abſolutely at reſt. 
Thus, v, gr. if a body in motion be triple of another at reſt, 
and ſtrike 
"cate eight degrees of its motion to the other, 
itelf. If the other body had already four degrees of motion, the 


are to be attributed to them : thus, the two natures only ſubſiſt- 


body already in 


Hence, a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another at reſt, 
2 l 7 to the | 
hey will proceed with the fame velocity as if united | 


againſt it with 32 degrees of motion ; it will commu- | 
and retain 24 to | 


COM 
were ſufficient, in regard of the in i 
them proceed with — a, * e eee. 
After the ſame manner may the other laws of Communication of 
motion in bodies perfectly hard, and void of all elaſticity, be de- 
termined, But all hard bodies that we know of have an elaſtick 
power; and in elaſtick bodies, the laws are different, and much 


more intricate, See ELAsTiC1iTY; and th | 
| f ; e laws of percuſſion in 
elaſtick bodies, ſee under PERCussroN, {xt 6 


If a body, when moved by another, happen to decline out of the 
way, fo as to leave a free paſſage to the body whereby it was 
moved; yet, that will only proceed with the velocity which it 
had after its communication to the other, not with that it had be- 
fore: it being a rule, that every thing endeavours to perſevere, 
not in the ſtate wherein it was formerly, but in that wherein it 
is at that juncture: therefore, a body which has already loſt 
part of its motion, by its meeting with another; may loſe ſtill 
more by a ſecond and a third; fo as at length to become per feclly 
quieſcent. 
Hence, 1ſt, if two unequal homogencous bodies move in a riglit 
line with the ſame velocity, the greater muſt perſevere in motion 
longer than the ſmaller ; for the motion of bodies are as their 
maſſes; but each communicates of its motion to the circumjacent 
bodies which touch its ſurface, in proportion to the magnitude of 
its ſurface ; the larger body, therefore, though it has more ſur- 
face than the ſmaller, 8 leſs, in proportion to its maſ« 
or quantity of matter than the ſmaller, will loſe a leſs portion ot 
its motion every moment than the ſmaller, 

Suppoſe, e. gr. a cube, A, to be two foot every way, and ano- 

ther, B, one foot : the ſurfaces here will be as four to one, but 

their maſſes as eight to one, If therefore thoſe bodies move with 
the ſame velocity, the cube A will have eight times as much 
motion as the cube B (the quantity of motion being ever as the 
quantity of matter.) That each of them, therefore, may be- 
come quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe eight times 
as much motion every moment as the cube B: but that is impoſ- 
ſible, becauſe as their ſurfaces are to each other as four to one ; 
the bodies againſt which they ftrike, will only be as four to one: 
therefore, when the cube B is become perfectly quieſcent, A 
will have half its motion. 
Hence, 2dly, we ſee the reaſon why any long body, as a dart, 
thrown lengthwiſe, continues its motion longer than when 
thrown tranſverſly : it meeting fewer bodies in the way to con- 
municate its motion to in the one caſe than in the other, 
Hence alſo, 3dly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly within it- 
ſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to the arabicnt bo- 
dies, it muſt continue its motion a long time. Thus, a ſmooth 
braſs ball of half a foot diameter, ſupported on a ſlender ſmooth 
axis, with a very weak impulſe, is found to revolve, for the ſpace 
of three or four hours. See RESISTANCE, &c. 

COMMUNION, in theology, an uniform belief in ſeveral per- 

ſons ; whereby they are united under one head, in one church, 

See Unity, UNIFoRmITY, CHURCH, &c. | 

In this ſenſe, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, &c. are ſaid to have 

been cut off from the Romiſh Communion. 

This is the primitive uſe of the word Communion, as appears from 

the canons of the council of Elvira. 

CoMMUNION is allo uſed for the act of communicating in, or parti- 
cipating of, the ſacrament of the euchariſt, See CoMMuni- 
CATING, and PosT-COMMUNION. | 
The fourth council of Lateran, decrees, that each believer ſhall 
receive the Communion, at leaſt, at Eaſter; which ſeems to import 
a tacit deſire that they ſhould do it oftner ; as, in effect, they did 
do it much oftner in the primitive days. Gratian, and the maſter 

of the ſentences, preſcribe it as a rule for the laity, to communi- 
cate three times a year, at Eaſter, Whitſontide, and Chriſtmas. 
But in the thirteenth century, the practice was got on foot, never 
to approach the euchariſt except at Eaſter ; and the council 
thought fit to enjoin it then by a law, leſt their coldneſs and re- 
miſſneſs ſhould go farther ſtill. | 

Communion under both kinds. In the eleventh century, the Com- 
munion was ſtill received by the laity in both kinds; or, rather, 


Romaniſts themſelves. Acta SS. Benedict. Sec. III. | 
M. de Marca obſerves, that they received it at firſt in their hands, 

HI. de Bearn. and believes the Communion under one kind alone, 
to have had its riſe in the Weſt under pope Urban II. in 1096, 
at the time of the conqueſt of the holy land. 

The twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont, enjoins the 
Communion to be received under both kinds, diſtinctly: adding, 
however, two exceptions ; the one of neceſſity, the other of 
caution, niſi per neceſſitatem, & cautelam ; the firſt in favour af 
the ſick, the ſecond of the abſtemious, or thoſe who had an aver- 
fion for wine. : 

It was formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment, for clerks guilty 
of any crime, to be reduced to lay-Communion, i. e. only to re- 

ceive it as the laity did, viz. under one kind. 

They had another puniſhment of the ſame nature, though under 
a different name, called foreign Communion, to which the canons 
frequently condemned t and 

niſhment was not any excommunication, or depoſition ; but a 
kind of ſuſpenſion from the function of the order, and a degra- 
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dation from the rank they held in the church. 
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the ſpecies of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the 


ir biſhops and other clerks. This pu- 
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Communis capſula, 
Communrs duttus choledochus. | 
Communis digitorum manus extenſor, „ See 4 EXTENSOR. 
ComMunis {abiorum depreſſar, * | 
CommMuUNis labiorum elevator. 
Commu xis miſericordia. 


COM 


It had its name, becauſe the Communion was only granted to the 
criminal on the foot of a wee clerk, i. e. being reduced to the 
loweſt of his order, he took place after all thoſe of his rank, as 
all clerks, &c. did in the churches to which they did not belong. 
The ſecond council of Agda, orders every clerk that abſents him- 
ſelf from the church, to be reduced to * Sat Communion. 

| — _FCarpsVIa. 

| DucTus.. 


DEPRESSOR. 
ELEVATOR... 
MisERICORDIA. 
ITY, a ſociety, or body of men united together under 
certain common laws, agreed on among themſelves, or impoſed 
by a ſupetior. See SOCIETY, and CORPORATION. | - 
The Romans, who ſeem to have given the firſt hint of Communi- 
ties to the ſeveral nations into which their empire was divided, 
doubtleſs borrowed it from ſome rules of their neighbours: they 
called them colleges; which term, among them, had nearly the 
ſame ſignification with Community among us. See COLLEGE: 
Communities are of two kinds, eccle/iaſtick and laick : the firſt are 
either ſecular, as chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches ; 
or regular, as convents, monaſteries, &c, See CHAPTER, 
Convenr, c. 


Lay Communities are of various kinds; ſome contracted by a fixed | 


abode of a year and a day in the ſame place ; others formed by 
the diſcharge of the ſame office, the profeſſion of the ſame art, 
or attending the ſame place of worſhip ; as thoſe of pariſhes, fra- 
ternities, Sc. See FRATERNITY, PARISH, Cc. 9117 

Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of pious foun- 
dations for the ſupport of ſeveral perſons, either in a ſecular or 


regular life; as colleges, abbies, convents, priories, ſeminaries, 


hoſpitals, inns, &c. 


CommuNirTy is more particularly uſed in the French law, for the 


joint property in goods between husband and wife : the reſult of 
which is, that during marriage they are equally intitled to all 


effects, and liable to all debts, contracted either before or under 


marriage. 


Community, is a ſpecies of ſucceſſion, and the acceptance of Com- 


munity reſembles an aditio hæreditatis. | 
Community was ſet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter them 
as ſharers in their husband's effects. 


In countries where the civil law obtains, this Community has no 


place; or even in ſeveral cuſtomary countries; as being reputed 
a burden on the man. 

Anciently, the woman's ſhare in the Community was only one 
third: and this appears till the ſenſe of the law among us; the 
widow at the deceaſe of her husband, being only intitled to one 
third part of the moveables, 


_ Communirty continued, in the French law, is that which ſubſiſts 


between the ſurvivor of two perſons joined in marriage, and the 
minor children of that marriage ; when the ſurvivor has not made 
an inventory of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. The 
widow may either renounce Community with her children, or con- 
tinue it. 


CoMmuNITY tacit, is a Community contracted between a man and 


woman, by the mere mingling of their effects; provided they 


have lived together the ſpace of a year and a day: this Commu- 


nity being odious, is now aboliſhed. 


COMMUTATION, in law, a change of penalty, or puniſhment, 


viz. of a greater for a leſs, c. as when death is commuted for, 


by baniſhment or perpetual impriſonment, c. See PUNISHMENT. 


Some doubt whether the word be properly applied to any change 
but that of puniſhment : others will have it indifferently ſerve 
for the exchanging, or trucking of any thing. See EXCHANGE, 
PERMUTATION, c. | 


CoMMUTATION, in aſtronomy. Angle of COMMUTAT 10N, is the 


diſtance between the ſun's true place ſeen from the earth, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. See PLACE. 


Thus the angle ESR, (Tab. A/tronomy, fig. 25.) ſubtended be- 


tween the ſun's true place E, viewed from the earth at 8; and 
that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, is the angle of Com- 
mutation. | 


The angle of Commutation, therefore, is found by ſubtracting the 


ſun's true place E, from the heliocentric place of the planet R; 


or contrarily. 


COMPACT, in phyſicks, denotes a body to be cloſe, denſe, and 
heavy; having few pores, and thoſe ſmall ones. See Bopy, 


Port, DEnsITy, Oc. | 
The heavieſt metals, as gold and ſilver, are the moſt compact. 


See WEICRT, Gravity, METAL, Ec. 


Cour ac x, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an agreement, or contract ſtipu- 


lated between ſeveral parties. See PacT, CONTRACT, c. 


ComPaACT is alſo the name of a celebrated bull, confirmed by pope 


Paul IV. relating to the cardinals. 


In virtue of the bull of Compact, cardinals can only confer bene- 


fices in their natural ſtate; i. e. regular benefices on regulars. 
See BENEFICE, CARDINAL, REGULAR, c. 


COMPANY,* a collective term, underſtood of ſeveral perſons aſ- 


ſembled together in the ſame place, or with the ſame deſign. 
See SOCIETY. | 


* The word is formed of the French compagaie, and that of com- 


See SOCIETY. 


ſociety, or partnerſhip, being underſtood of 


panio, or companies, which, Chifflet obſery ; 
Salic law, Tit. 66. and are properly military 8 n 

l _ who, according to the modern phraſe 238 
meſs-mates, i. e. lodge together, eat t ether, 

cum, with, and panis, bread. It may be added, —.— the Latin 
authors under the Weſtern empire, the word ut ame Gree 
the ſenſe of /ociety 3 but it is more bu * 44 Occurg in 
borrowed it from the French or Italians. Gree 


ComPaAxy, in commerce, is an aſſociation of ſeveral merchants, 
or 


others, who unite in one common. intereſt, and contri, 
| | e 


their ſtock, their counſel, and ſtudy, to the ſetti 
ſupporting of ſome lucrative eſtabliſhment, See 


by 


05 an foot, or 
OMMERCE, 


Though Company, and ſociety, or fellowſhip, be, in effeQ, the 


lame thing, yet cuſtom has made a difference between then 
two, or three 


dealers, or not many more; and Company of a greater number 


A ſecond difference between company and ſocieties, ig. 

firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive Pines nd 
eſtabliſhed without the conceſſion of the prince; and nec fi. 
patent, charters, &c, See CHARTER, CoReorattoy p 
VILEGE, &c, | png: 
Whereas, for the latter, it is ſufficient to have the conſent of th 
members, fixed, and certified by acts and contract, and 
r # 
Laſtly, the word Company ſeems more peculiarly approyri 
thoſe grand aſſociations, ſet on foot for the — — 5 
mote parts of the world 2s the Engliſh and Dutch Exſ114, 
Company, South-ſea Company, Miſſiſippi Company, &c. The riſe 
and eſtabliſhment whereof, we ſhall here ſet before the reader 


Engliſh COMPANIEs.—Eaft-India Cou AN v, was formed toward; 


— . 


. ſterling at a Voyage. By the fourteenth and fifteenth, they ul 


| 


the latter end of the reign of queen Eiizabeth ; their charter be- 
ing dated in 1599. | 

Their firſt fleet, ſent out in 1600, brought back fo rich a cargo; 
that in a few years they numbered 20 ſhips. King James l. to 
ſhew how much he had its intereſt at heart, ſent ſeveral embaſſies 
to the great Mogul, kings of Perſia, Japan, and other princes, 
to make treaties of commerce in his name, and that of the Cam- 
pany ; ſome of which ſubſiſt ſtill : the king of Perlia, in parti- 
cular, granted the Company ſeveral extraordinary fayours, in re- 
compence for the ſervice the Engliſh had done him, in aſiſting 
him to expel the Portugueſe from Ormus ; who, by means of 
their lodgment there, uſurped the whole commerce of the Per- 
ſian gulf. | | 

But its chief favours the Company received at the hands of king 
Charles II. who, by a charter in 1669, granted them the port 
and ifland of Bombay, with all the rights thereof, as ſurrendered 
to him by the Portugueſe : only reſerving to himſelf the fove- 
reignty and homage thereof, with a yearly acknowledgment of 
IO. per ann. in gold, By another charter in 1674, he granted 
them, in like manner, the iſland of St. Helena, belonging to 


him by right of conqueſt, from the Dutch, who had before ta- 


ken it from the Engliſh. —By a third charter, he granted them 
a power to erect a court of judicature, compoſed of a lawyer, 
and two merchants, in all their places, ſettlements, ſactories, 
&c. to judge of ſeizures, and all marine diſputes ; as allo about 
bargains, exchange, &c. and even of, all crimes committed on the 
high ſeas, or in the countries or territories of the Company, in 
Aſia, Africa, and America; the whole, however, agrecable to 
the uſages and cuſtoms of merchants, and the laws of England, 
In 1662, the ſame prince granted the Company a charter, which 
contained a confirmation of the ancient ones of king James I. and 
queen Elizabeth; or rather, a new charter, granting them abun- 
dance of privileges which they had not before enjoyed: this char- 
ter is properly the baſis of the Company, and that whereon are 
founded all the rights, and the policy of the new. Cunpum, al- 


terwards eſtabliſhed in 1698. It conſiſts of twenty-eight arti- | 


cles: In the firſt, the king erects the Company into a corporation, 
or body politick, under the name of the governor aud Company if 
merchants, tradmg to the Eaſt-Indies. The third grants them 2 
common ſeal : the fourth a governor, and twenty-four director, 
or aſſiſtants, choſe out of the proprietors, or ſtockholders ; the 
ſixth, ſeyenth, eighth, and ninth, regulate the order and policy 
of the Company, ſettle the officers, manner of election, authority, 
general meetings, &c. The tenth fixes the extent of the glant; 
permits all thoſe of the Company, their children of 21 years of ge, 
their apprentices, factors, and domeſticks, to trade to the Indies, 
and any part of Aſia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of 
Good and the Straits of Magellan. The eleyenth grants 


them power to make by-laws to be obſerved by the officers, fe. 


Rors, &c.. and to enjoin penalties ; provided thoſe laws be not 


| contrary. to the ſtanding laws of England. By the twelfth, the 


payment of the duties, cuſtoms, &c, of goods im _ 
ported is delayed; one half of it for half a year, the other half * 
whole one : providing, withal, that if the goods thus imported N 
be exported again in the ſpace of thirteen months, no duties be 
be paid for ſuch export, provided jt, be done aboard Engliſh ve 
ſels. The thirteenth article grants them a power of ph} 


foreign gold for their ſervice abroad, and even Engliſh gold nds 


in the Tower; provided the ſum. do. not exceed. 50000 Pm. 


allowed fix large ſhips, and fix pinks, to paſs freely; th! 


the limits of their grant, without the king's being alle 3 — 
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. 1arzo on them on any occaſion, The ſixteenth grants them | | 
im n 


COM 


ivilege; to have the ſole right of dealing to the | 
a 1 v1 the ſeizure and confiſcation of all veſſels, &c. 
n . 


8 on voy 45 have a vote in their meetings, at 500 l. ſterling: 


L eſpecially the laſt, which was enforced with new 
king n articularly the article of excluſion ; which, in the 
; e of king Charles, had been but little regarded, but was now 
pena with ſuch rigorous prohibitions, that all interlopers 
2 for ever excluded. | * 

The ſhares, or ſubſcriptions of the company, were originally on- 
ju of fifty pounds ſterling: but the directors having a conſidera- 
He dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profit to 
the original, inſtead of withdrawing it; and thus the ſhares were 
Joubled, and became of 1001. ſterling. | | | 

The firſt capital was only 3698911, ſterling, and 5s. which 
being thus doubled, amounted to 7 397821. ſterling, and 105. 
to which, if the profits of the company to, the year 1685, viz. | 
9636391. ſterling be added, the whole ſtock will be 17034227. 
SS had from time to time undergone great loſſes; firſt, 
in 1680, by the loſs of Bantam, out of which they were driven, 
and their magazines plundered by the Dutch ; under pretence 
of affiſting ſultan Agui againſt ſultan Agom, his father. Se- 


whom king Charles II. too eaſily granted permiſſions, lowered 
their ſhares cent. per cent. "Thirdly, By the war which the com- 
ny maintained in the Indies againſt the great Mogul; wherein 
it was obliged to abandon the factory of Surat, and to retire to 
Bombay. But ſtill ſhe repaired her ſtock, and ſupported the re- 
putation of her commerce, till the revolution which happened 
ſoon after: when the war, and the incredible loſſes the company 
ſuſtained by the French privateers, c. put it into ſo deſperate a 
condition, that appearing ſcarce poſſible to be ſupported, a new 
one was erected. | 
The charter of the new Eaſt- India company was of the year 1698, 
its ſtock was ſo conſiderable, and the ſubſcriptions ſo very ready, 
that in two years time, the company had 40 veſlels equipped in its 
ſervice; which was double of what the old one ever had: and 
ſent to the Indies (communibus annis) a million ſterling in ſilver: 
whereas the former had never ſent above 500000] After the 
two companies had ſubſiſted a few years in a ſeparate ſtate, means 
were contrived to unite them, which was effected in 1702,when 
a new charter of union was granted them, under the name of 


Indies: which being ſince expired, another charter with new 
powers was granted them in 17 30. We 
The cargo which the company ſends to the Eaſt-Indies, is chiefly 
ſilver, bullion, and pieces of eight; with cloth, either ſcarlet or 
blue: they alſo ſend ſome iron, and lead. 

The returns from the Indies are chiefly filks, both raw and ma- 
nufactured, cottons, callicoes, muſlins, drugs, tea, coffee, china- 


ware, rice, ſago, red wood, falt-petre, pepper, Carmania wool, 
indigo, ( c. 


without exception, are admitted members of it, natives and fo- 
reigners, men and women; with this circumſtance, that 500 /. 
in the ſtock of the company gives the owner a vote in the general 


directors are twenty- 


of 200 -The meetings, or courts of directors, are to be held at 
leaſt once a week, but are commonly oftner, ſummoned as occa- 


10ns require. 


Out of the body of directors are choſen divers committees, who 


- 


neſs: as, the committe of | correſpondence, committee of 


mittee of ſhipping, committee of accompts, committee of pri- 


growth of private trade. ; 4k 255% f 
{ther officers of the company are -g ſecretary, and aſſiſtant with 


with three 


condly, in 1682, when the great numbers of interlopers, to | 


the united company of merchants of England trading to the Eaſt- | 


For the cconomy and policy of the united company; all perſons, | : 
The privileges gran 
y 


courts, and 20004, qualifies him to be choſen a director. The 
| Gur in number, including the chairman and | 

deputy- chairman, but may be re- elected for four years ſucceſ- 

lively, They have a falary of 1501. per ann. and the chairman 


have the jar i ion 0 in branches of th 81 erer 
0 peculiar inſpection of certain branch 1e company s K buy abate of the company, and thoſe authorized by it, ſhall 
buying, committee of treaſury, committee of ware-houſes, com- 


x clerks: two iers, with five clerks: a chief accomptant, 


dn freight-accompts, with three clerks; a pay-maſter; with 


c hips, and two afliftants; a ſhips hugband for receiving the 

Pages! S Foods at the water-ſide, with an aſſiſtant, and three el- 

ers a ſollicitor for law affairs; beſi eben 
Tr and labourers employed in the ſeveral warehouſes; ? 

© warehouſes, or magazines of the. company, are — that: for 

do el goods, which is managed by a warchouſe-keeper, and 

h aſſiſtant, with three elders ; * whom are a number of 


and twenty - two clerks: a head accomptant 
ts, and one clerk: to which may be added a ſurveyor 


Prters, employed at daily wages,—St. Helens warehguſe for coat 


1720; When a new' African compary being formed by the 


COM 


and Surat goods, in which are two warchouſe-k , and four 
elders, beſides labourers, — The drug- . 
china-ware.— Pepper-warehouſe. — Laſtly, the private trade 
warehouſe, all officer'd much like the firſt.— The company has 
no ſhips of its own, except a few ſmall craft uſed in the Indies. 
The reſt, whereby their commerce is carried on, belong to other 
perſons, who build, and let them out on freight to the company 
for each voyage, according to terms of a charter-party. agreed 
on.—By, the by-laws of the company, no veſſel is to be hired 

wherein any director is concerned directly or indirectly, either 
as owner, or part-owner : a regulation which it is ſaid. ; 

over- ſtrictly ere. * nee 
No perſons are allowed to have an private trade, except the 
company's officers, and ſeamen ſent to India on board their ſhips ; 


who are licenſed to carry out and bring back commodities to a 


certain value, greater or leſs, according to their rank. But at 
their return, their cargoes are to be conſigned to the company, and 
ſold by them at their next ſale. The Je | 


fold, ws alſo and others dealing 
in diamonds, are allowed to trade for themſelves by the company's 


| ſhips, on allowing ſo much per cent. to the company for freight. 


The company has three principal ſettlements, viz. Fort-William 
in Bengall; Fort St. George on the coaſt of Coromandell; and 
the iſland of Bombay: each of which has ſeveral ſubordinate fa- 


Cories. | 
- The faQtories dependent on Fort-William, are Caſſimbuzar, 


Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore, and Jugdea.—Thoſe on Fort St. George, 
are Fort-Marlborough, Fort St. David, Vizagapatam, Ingerain, 
and Madipollam.—Thoſe on the iſland of Bombay are Gom- 
broon, Surat, Anjingo, and Tellicherry. n 


Royal African CourAx v, eſtabliſhed for the commerce of the 


coaſts of Guinea, is governed much like that of the Eaſt-Indies. 
Its privilege is exclufive: it ſends out, yearly, ten or a dozen 
ſhips, of about 150 ton, loaden with old and new draperies, iron- 
works, ſciſſars, knives, muskets, cottons, and other leſs conſider- 
able merchandices. 

The returns are in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, and leathers : 
but the beſt article of its commerce is the negroes, which it ſends 


to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other Engliſh iſles in America; fre- 
quently even to the ports of New Spain, See NRORO, Ass1- 


ENTO, Ce. | 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of this company, was by a charter granted 


in 1661, in favour of the duke of Vork; ſecuring to him the 


commerce of all the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c, belonging to 
the crown of England, or not poſſeſſed by any other chriſtian 


prince; from Cape Blanc in 209 nor, laf. to the Cape of Good 


Hope in 34 30' ſou. lat. The charter was ſoon after returned 
into the king's hands by the duke, and revoked by conſent of 
the parties aſſociated with him in the enterprize, and a new 
charter granted in 1663, with ampler privileges than the former, 


Ihe principal adventurers here, were queen Katherine of Portu- 


gal, queen Mary of France, the duke of York, Henrietta Maria 
ducheſs of Orleans, prince Rur ER TH; in brief, the whole court 
came into it. The other adventurers, i. e. thoſe who were to be 
charged with the management of affairs, were choſen from a- 
mong the wealthieſt and ableſt merchants; eſpecially thoſe who 
had already dealt to thoſe countries. By this charter the grant 
was enlarged, and the company put in poſſeſſion of all the coun- 
tries, &c. between the port of Sally in 8. Barbary to the Cape of 
Good Hope, for a thouſand years; only reſerying to the crown 
the homage thereof, with the acknowledgment of two elephants 
to be preſented the king, or his ſucceſſors, every time any of them 
ſhould ſet foot within the countries and colonies in their grant. 
by the charter, are, firſt, that the com- 
foal be a corporation, or body4 tick; | have a com- 
mon ſeal, bearing on one fide, an elephant, ſupported by two 
negroes; on the other, the king's portrait. That the governor, 
with his deputy, and ſeven of the twenty-four aſſiſtants, be autho- 
rized to take on them the direction of affairs: that they may hold 
courts, make laws, inflict puniſhments, &c, provided, ſtill, they 
be equitable, and conſiſtent with the laws of England. That 
the adventurers may transfer their ſtock at pleaſure; provided the 


transfer be made in open court, and be regiſtered. That they 


may equip and ſend out what veſſels they pleaſe, for commerce 
or war; but that they pay the duties and cuſtoms. That no veſ- 


traffic within the limits of its grant, on pain of confiſcation. 
That the company may make war, in defence of its colonies, a- 
"ate trade, committee of houſe, and committee to prevent the]  gainſt 


gainſt invaders, &c. That it have the benefit of all the mines 
in its territories; the king only reſerving to himſelf two thirds of 
that king reſerves for himſelf and his ſucceſlors, the ri ht of 
Rr IR being admitted at un time a ſharer in the ſtock, 
upon contributing a proportionable ſum to the reſt. 

This charter was confirmed by-new letters patent in 16733 fol- 


- 


| the gold mines, upon bearing two thirds of the expence. Laſtly, 


lowed by a proclamation, inforcipg the obſervance of the article 
of excluſion: but neither charter nor proclamation being able to 
ſecure them from interlopers, they had recourſe to the protection 
of king James II. who had been twice among the number of 


N * * 


merchant-adventurersz of whom they obtained a moſt ſevere 
declaration: on their behalf, BAG toy 2055; . 
On this foot the com ever ſin U tt 

On this foot the C any. irc ce, duke 
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bf Chandos, and others; and a charter purchaſed at the expence | 


of 2500001. ſterling ; the two companies ſoon became united. 


Hemburgh Comeany, is the oldeſt trading eſtablithment in the | 


kingdom, though not always known by that name, nor reſtrain- 
ed to thoſe narrow bounds under which it is now confined. _ 
Tt was firſt called, the company of mercharits trading to Calais, 


Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders: then it acquired the | 


general title of merchant-adventurers England; as being com- 
poſed of all the Engliſh merchants who traded to the Low 
Countries, the Baltic, and the German ocean. Laſtly, it was 
called the company of merchant-adventurers of England trading to 
Hamburgh. eg 

This company, as well as ſome others in England, built on its mo- 
del, is very different from thoſe abovementioned ; and differs 
widely from the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of ſuch ſocieties. In 
effect, this is not a ſociety of dealers, each furniſhing a part of 
the ſum to conſtitute the capital ſtock of the company ; but a mere 
aſſociation, or body of merchants, who have nothing in com- 
mon but the grant and privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and 


| ſome other cities of Germany; each managing his own com- 


merce, and on his own bottom: only obſerving a certain diſci- 
pline, and fome regulations, which none but the company can e- 
ſtabliſh or change. - 

The firſt charter whereby the Hamburgh company was eſtabliſhed, 
was in 1406, under the reign of King Henry IV. It was after- 
wards confirmed, and augmented with divers privileges by many 
of his ſucceſſors; among the reſt, by Henry V. in 1413, Henry 
VI. in 1422, Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, and 1506; Henry 
VIIL in 1509, 1517, and 1531; Edward VI. in 1547; queen 


Mary in 155Þ Elizabeth in 1564, and 1586; James I. in 1605, 


and Charles II. in 1661. 

But of all theſe charters, there are, properly, none but thoſe of 
Henry IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James, and Charles, that are 
of any importance, or that give the company any thing new; the 
reſt being only ſimple confirmations, 

Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Engliſh merchants who 
trafficked out of the realm, were left to their own diſcretion ; 
and managed affairs with foreigners, as might be moſt for their 
reſpective intereſts; without any regard to the general commerce 
of the nation. 2 

Henry, obſerving this diſorder, endeavoured to remedy it, by 
uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one body; where- 
in, without loſing the liberty of trading each for himſelf, they 
might be governed by a company ſtill ſubſiſting; and be ſubject to 
regulations, which ſhould ſecure the general intereſt of the natio- 
nal commerce, without prejudice to the intereſt of particulars. 
With this view, he granted all the merchants of his ſtates, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of aſſocia- 
ting themſelves into a body politick, with directors and gover- 
nors, both in England and abroad; to hold aſſemblies, both for 
the direction of buſineſs, and the deciding of controverſies among 
merchants; make laws; puniſh delinquents; and impoſe mode- 
rate duties and taxes on merchandizes and merchants, to be em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the corporation, 

'T heſe few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were much aug- 
mented by Henry VII. who firſt gave them the title of merchant- 
adventurers to Calais, Holland, &c, gave them a power of pro- 
claiming and continuing free fairs at Calais; and ordered, that 
to be reputed a member of the ſociety, each perſon pay twenty 
marks ſterling ; and that the ſeveral members ſhould attend the 
general meetings or courts appointed by the directors, whether 
at London, Calais, or elſewhere. 

The inexecution of this laſt article, and contempt of ſome of the 
reſt, occaſioning great inconveniencies to the company's affairs, 
another charter was procured; whereby, the pain of impriſon- 
ment was menaced, tor thoſe who ſhould abſent themſelves from 
the meetings without lawful cauſe, or ſhould diſobey the laws. 
A petition being made to queen Elizabeth, in 1564, for an ex- 


planation of certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. and a| 


confirmation of the reſt granted by other kings; that 33 by 
a charter of the ſame year, declares, that to end all diſputes, they 
ſhall be incorporated anew, under the title of the company of mer- 

chant-adventurers of England ; that all who were members of the 
former company, ſhould, if they deſired it, be admitted members 
of this: that they ſhould have a common ſeal; that they ſhould 

admit into their ſociety what other perſons, and on what terms 
they pleaſed ; and expel them again on misbehaviour : that the 

city of Hamburgh, and neighbouring cities, ſhould be reputed 

within their grant, together with thoſe of the Low-Countries, 
Sc. in that of the former company. That no member ſhould: 
marry out of the kingdom; nor purchaſe lands, &c. in any city 
beyond ſea: and that thoſe who do, ſhall be, ip facto, excluded 
for ever, 

Twenty two years after this firſt charter, queen Elizabeth grant- 
ed them a ſecond; confirming the former, and further, granting 


them a privilege of excluſion ; with a power of erecting in each 


city within their grant a ſtanding council. 

The woollen manufacture being the principal object of their ap- 
lication; they met with great oppoſition therein firſt from the 

Hlanſe, who forced them frequently to change their mart or ſta- 

ple; and afterwards under king James I, who having erected a 

corportion in 1616, in favour of ſome private perſons, who offer- 

ed to ſet up a manufacture for dying and prefling cloths, Ic. un- 


| ſecure to themſelves the commerce of Ruſſia 


der pretence whereof, the company of merchant 
prohibited dealing therein. But that project ry | 
the charter being revoked two years afterwards *pneding, ang 


adventurers, whoſe company had been diſſe the merchay. 
were reſtored in 161 7, to their antient — enm wo years defor 


ter was given them, confirming their anda new Char. 
lowing them to have officers in the vera ede Ot; and 2. 
an eye that they were not prejudiced in their woo Oules, tokave 


tence of the like merchandizes, which under pre. 
ſend to other parts. This charter of king Fon 2 allowed to 


thoſe confirmed by Charles II. in the 1s the laſt of 
The revolutions which had happened 6 Ie rb 1661, 

wards the end of the ſixteenth century, and which Iii 1 ntries tg. 
dation of the republick of Holland, having hindereq * four- 
from continuing their commerce with their Aden f company 
was obliged to turn it almoſt wholly to the fide of nl it 
and the cities on the German ocean: from which ch = 

people wy 44 to change its name to that of * 
company; the antient title of 5 * 
retained in all their writings. merchant-adventurer; 1s il 


Ruſſia ComPAny, was firſt projected towards the end of the te 


of king Edward VI. executed in the firſt a M 
Philip and Mary ; but had not its A Oo w 
confirmed = act of parliament under queen Elizabeth . 
It had its riſe from certain adventurers, who were ſent i f 
veſſels on the diſcovery of new countries; and to find N mh 
eaſt paſſage to China: theſe falling into the white ſea, . = N 
up to the port of Archangel, were exceedingly well — 

the Muſcovites, and at their return, ſollicited letters patent 2 


formed an aſſociation. » for Which they had 


The charter was promiſed them by Edward ; 
was firſt diſpatched by queen Mary; in 1555. "By dec 
the aſſociation was declared a body politick, under the a 
the company of merchant-adventurers of England, far the diſe 
of lands, territories, iſlandt, &c. unknown, or unfrequented The! 
privileges were, to have a governor, four conſuls, and twen : 
four afliſtants, for their commerce; for their policy, to a 
laws, inflict penalties, ſend out ſhips to make diſcorcie, Ul: 
1 of them in the king's name, ſet up the banner royal of 
: = s _ 4 eee. the excluſive privilege of 
rading to Archangel, and other ports of Muſ 
quented by the Engliſh, 2 EA 
This charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was confirmed by 
parliament in the eighth year of queen Elizabeth; wherein it 
was enacted, that in regard the former name was too long, the 
ſhould now be called the company of Engliſh merchants fe dſca- 
vermg new trades; under which name they ſhould be capable of 
acquiring and holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, Ct not 
exceeding 100 marks per ann. and not held of her majeſty, That 
no part of the continent, iſland, harbour, Qc. not known cr fre- 
quented before the firſt enterprize of the merchants of their can- 
pany, ſituate to the north, or north-weſt, or north-eaſt of Lon- 
don ; nor any part of the continent, iſlands, &c. under the obe- 
dience of the emperor of Ruſſia, or in the countries of Armenia, 
Media, Hircania, Perſia, or the Caſpian ſea; ſhall be viſited by 
any ſubjects of England, to exerciſe any commerce, without the 
conſent of the ſaid company, on pain of confiſcation. The faid 
company ſhall uſe no ſhips in her new commerce, but thoſe of the 
nation; nor tranſport any cloths, ſerges, or other woolen ſtufts 
till they have been dyed and preſſed. That in caſe the comury 
diſcontinue of itſelf to unload commodities in the road of the ab- 
bey of St. Nicholas in Ruſſia, or ſome other port on the north 
coaſts of Ruſſia, for the ſpace of three years; the other ſubjects 
of England ſhall be allowed to traffick to Narva, while the faid 
— diſcontinues its commerce into Ruſſia; only uſing Engliſh 
veſſels. 1 8 
This company ſubſiſted with reputation almoſt a whole century; 
till the time of the civil wars. It is ſaid, the Czar then reigning, 
hearing of the murder of king Charles I. ordered all the Engi 
in his ſtates to be expelled ; which the Dutch taking the advar- 
tage of, ſettled in their room. After the reſtoration, the remains 
of the company re-eſtabliſhed part of their commerce at Archangel 
but never with the fame ſucceſs as before; the Ruſſians being nom 
well accuſtomed to the Dutch merchants, 'and merchandize. 


This company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of Ham- 


burgh, and the northern, and Turky companies, i. e. each mem 
ber thereof trafficks for himſelf, ahd on his own bottom; on! 
paying an acknowledgment of 12 or 13. ſterling, beſides ſome 
other dues impoſed from time to time for the occaſions of the | 


company and the commerce in general. 
North Sea ComPany, or, as ſome, more agreeably to its charter, 


call it, land company, is eſtabliſhed on the foot of that of Ham- 
burgh; from whence it appears to have been diſmembered. he 
Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firſt. art oem 
company is erected into a body — 14 nder the title of ! 


C0 of merchants of the eat; to conſiſt of Engliſhmen, al re 
— who wot Mc the buſineſs thereof, and trafficked 
thro' the Sound, before the year 1568, into Norwaf, — 55 
Poland, Livonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, &c. as allo 0 
ningsberg, Dantzic, Copenha en, fc. excepting Narva, 

covy, and its dependencies. Mo 


oft of the followiug articls 216m 
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them the uſual prerogatives of ſuch Companies; as a ſeal, gover- 
ts, laws, &c. . 
The orivileges — to this Company, are, that none ſhall 
admitted a member, who 1s already a member of any other 
y any; nor any retail-dealer at all. That no merchant quali- 
2 admitted without paying ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and ſix- pence. That a 2 of another Company, deſiring to 
ounce the privileges thereof, and to be received into that of 
* Faſt, ſhall be admitted gratis : provided he procures the ſame 
— ſor a merchant of the Eaſt, willing to fill his place. That 
the merchant-adventurers who never dealt in the Eaſt, in the 
laces expreſſed in the charter, may-be received as members of 
the Company on paying forty marks: that notwithſtanding this u- 
nion of the adventurers of England, with the company of the Eaſt, 
each ſhall retain its rights and privileges. That they ſhall export 
no cloths but what are dyed and preſſed ; except above 100 
jeces per ann. which are allowed them gratis. 
This charter was confirmed by Charles II. in 1661, with this ad- 
Jition ; that no perſon of what quality ſoever, living in London, 
ſhould be admitted a member, unleſs he were free of the city. 
Turky COMPANY, or Levant Comeany. This Company is efta- 
bliſhed on the foot of the Hamburgh Company, i, e. there is no 
common fund, wherein the adventurers depoſit their ſtock, to 
make one ſingle commerce ; but the commerce thither is free, 
each member trafficking for himſelf ; but obſerving, withal, the 
rules and orders of the Company ; and contributing, occaſionally, 
towards the common expences. 
This flouriſhing body had its riſe under queen Elizabeth : James I. 
confirmed its charter in 1606 ; adding new privileges. During 
the civil wars, there happened ſome innovations in the govern- 
ment of the Company; many perſons having been admitted mem- 
bers, not qualified by the charters of queen Elizabeth and king 
ames, or that did not conform to the regulations preſcribed : 
Charles IT. upon his reſtoration, endeavoured to ſet it upon its an- 
cient baſis; to which end, he gave them a charter, containing 
not only a confirmation of their old one, but alſo ſeveral new ar- 
ticles of reformation. | 
By this, the Company is erected into a body politick, capable of 
making laws, &c, under the title of the company of merchants of 
England trading to the ſeas of the Levant. The number of mem- 
bers is not limited, but is ordinarily about three hundred. The 
principal qualification required, is, that the candidate be a free- 
man of London, and a wholeſale merchant, either by family, or 
by ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe under 25 years 
of age, pay 25 l. ſterl. at their admiſſion ; thoſe above, twice as 
much. Each makes oath, at his entrance, not to ſend any mer- 
chandices to the Levant, but on his own account; and not to 
conſign them to any but the Companies agents, or factors. 
The Company has a court, or board at London, compoſed of a 
governor, deputy-governor and twelve directors, or aſſiſtants ; 
who are all actually to live in London, or the ſuburbs. They 
have alſo a deputy-governor in every city, and port, where 
there are any members of the Company. The aſſembly at Lon- 
don ſends out the veſſels, regulates the tarif for the price at 
which the European merchandizes ſent to the Levant are to be 
ſold; and for the quality of thoſe returned. It raiſes taxes on 
merchandices, to defray impoſitions, and the common expences 
of the Company; preſents the embaſſador which the king is to 
= "oy port, elects two conſuls for Smyrna and Conſtanti- 
nople, &c, 
One of the beſt regulations of the Company, is, not to leave the 
conſuls, or even embaſſador, to fix the impoſition on veſſels for 
defraying the common expences; (a thing fatal to the Companies 
of moſt other nations) but to allow a penſion to the embaſſador, 
and conſuls, and even to the chief officers ; as ſecretary, chap- 
lain, interpreters, and janizaries ; that there may not be any 


pretence for their raiſing any ſum at all on the merchants or 


merchandices. 


In extraordinary. caſes, the conſuls, and even embaſſador him- 
ſelf, have recourſe to two deputies of the Company, reſiding in 

it: or, if the affair be very important, aſſemble the 
whole nation. Here are regulated the. preſents to be given, the 
voyages to be made, and every thing to be deliberated : and on 


the reſolutions here taken, the deputies appoint the treaſurer to | 


furniſh the monies, &c. required. 
[tis true, the embaſſador and conſul may act alone on theſe oc- 
calions ; but the penſion being allowed them on condition of de- 
dining them, they chuſe rather to fit ſtill. 

he ordinary commerce of this Company, employs from 20 to 
25 veſſels, from 25 to 30 pieces of cannon. | 
_ merchandizes exported thither are cloths of all kinds and 
flv. * Pewter, lead, pepper, cochineel, and a great deal of 
Ts which they take up at Cadiz : the returns are in raw 
a calls, camlets, wool, cottons, Morocco leather, aſhes for 
The 8 glaſs and ſoap, and ſeveral gums and medicinal drugs. 
b of this Company to Smyrna, Conſtantinople, and 
FE Fats” is not eſteemed much leis conſiderable than that of 
* ndia Company ; but is, doubtleſs, more advantageous to 
| ws, 3 10 regard, it takes off much more of the Engliſh ma- 

g. 1 than the other, which is chiefly carried on in mo- 

The | it 
Var = 8 for the commerce of this Cen, are all 
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the ſtates of Venice, in the guloh of Venice; the ſtate of 

fa ; all the ſtates of the . Ent, and the ports of ng 

vant and Mediterranean ; excepting Carthagena, Alicant, Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Marſeilles, Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita 
88 Palermo, Meſſina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, and 
8 ng and other places on the coaſts of France, Spain, and 

South-Sea Comeany. Many take this Company, eſtabliſhed to 
wards the cloſe of the XVIlth century, to * been originally 
intended, rather as a political contrivance for raiſing a fund of 
money, to ſerve in the preſſing occaſions of the ſtate, than as a rea! 
eſtabliſhment for the ſake of commerce. For the nation being 
exhauſted of money by the long wars with France, it is no won 
der the phantom of a new Company ſhould be raiſed, to bring in 
oo E mi of the monied men ; as the only expedient to be 

upplied with money, without diffatisfying the 
wore out with ſubſidies, &c, eee one's 
Be this as it will, it is certain the miniſtry never thought ſeri- 
__ during the whole courſe of the war, about making any 
ſe ement on the coaſts of South America; which was the thing 
wherewith the people were firſt flattered : beſides, that the fund 
having been apparently perverted to defray the expences of the 
war, its value was fo lowered, that it muſt in all probability 
= ſunk outright, but for the unexpected help it met with in 
13. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, the buſineſs of the French Aſſienta 
Company, which was to furniſh the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with 
negroes, was reſigned to the Engliſh, in favour of the South-Sea 


Company; which by this turn relieved itſelf from its languiſhing 


condition, and became in a condition to vie with the moſt flouriſh- 
ing Companies of commerce in England. 

The treaty of this Company with the Spaniards, commences from 
May I713; and is to hold 3o years; during which time, the 
Company is to furniſh the Spaniſh America with 144000 negroes, 
of both ſexes, between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, 
ſound, &c. at the rate of 4800 per annum; and for all they fur- 
niſh beſides, only to pay half the dues to the king of Spain, 
for the firſt 25 years of the farm, or aſſienta. It may be ad- 
ded, that in conſideration of 200000 piaſters, paid in advance 
to the king of Spain, to be reimburſed as the dues riſe during 
the firſt ten years, the Company is only to pay dues for 
4000: the king's due is 33 piaſters 4+ per head. See Ass1- 
ENTA. | 

The chief eſtabliſhment of the French Aſſienta Company was at 
Buenos Ayres, a town of conſiderable trade on the coaſt of 
South America, The South-Sea Company, who without changing 
their name, took on them the Aſſienta, or farm of negroes, 
preſerves the ſame eſtabliſhment ; and it is here their veſſels diſ- 
embark their negroes, which they had purchaſed through all the 
coaſts of Africa within their grant. 

The Company; it is certain, ſet out with good ſucceſs; and there 
was room to hope ſtill better; ſince, beſides that the value of 
their ſtock the firſt five years, roſe faſter, in proportion, than 
that of any other Company; his majeſty, after purchaſing 100007, 
ſterling therein, was pleaſed to condeſcend to be their governor, 
or firſt director. For what remains of the hiſtory of this Compa- 
ny, with that fatal train of romantic Companies it drew after it, 
we chuſe to refer to the article BUBBLE. 


Harborough Company. This Company is yet, anno 1722, only in 


embryo: its deſign is to ſet on foot an immediate commerce be- 
tween the ſubjects of England, and thoſe of his majeſty's Ger- 


man territories, The firſt ſcheme was laid in 1717 ; a charter 


obtained ſome time after: the reſt is in futuro. 


Weſt-India Come AxIEs, or thoſe of the Engliſh colonies in North 


America, are of a lower claſs than thoſe abovementioned ; and 
too numerous to be here deſcribed. | | 
Their names are, the Hudſon's Bay Company, Virginia Company, 
New England, New York, Penhlvania, New Scotland, Maſſachu- 
ſet, Connecticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina Companies. 
See C6Lony, and PLANTATION. | 

Scotch Darien Company, was eſtabliſhed with a good proſpect at 
Edinburgh, in 1699, for the commerce of 8. America. They 
ſent an armament and a colony, which they endeavoured to e- 
ſtabliſh in the iſthmus of Darien, which parts N. and S. Ame- 
rica: but the Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper to avow and 
ſupport the firſt ſucceſſes of the Company, which had alarmed 
Spain, ever jealous of this part of her territories, the Scotch co- 
lony was diſperſed by the Spaniards in 1700: and thus vaniſhed 
the beſt project that ever was formed, for diſputing with that na- 
tion the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, from which ſhe pretends to 
exclude all other nations, | | 

Dutch Eaft-India Cour Ax x, had its riſe in the midſt of the ſtruggle 
which that people had for their liberty : for the Spaniards having 
forbid all commerce with them, and +ſhut up all their ports; 
neceflity inſpired ſome Zealanders to ſeek a new north-eaſt paſ- 
ſage to China, : 
This enterprize proving unſucceſsful to three ſeveral armaments in 
1594, 1505 and 1596; a ſecond Company was formed, under the 
name of the Company of | remote parts ; which, in 1595, took 
the ordinary rout of the Portugueze to. the Indies, and return- 
ed in two year and a half's time, with little gain, but good hopes, 
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This Company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed at Amſterdam, be- 
ing united, equipped other fleets; and theſe occaſioned other 
Companies at Amſterdam, Roterdam, in Zealand, &c. inſomuch 
that the ſtates began to apprehend they might be prejudicial to 
each other: under this concern, they called all the directors 
of the ſeveral Companies together, who all conſented to an uni- 
on, the treaty whereof was confirmed by the ſtates in 1602: 
a very remarkable epocha, as being that of the moſt ſolid and 


celebrated eftabliſhnient of commerce that ever was in the 


world. | 

Its firſt capital was ſix millions ſix hundred thouſand florins. Tt 
has 60 directors divided into ſeveral chambers; 20 in that of 
Amſterdam, 12 in that of Zealand, 14 in that of Delpht and 
Roterdam, and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. As 
each grant expires, the Company is obliged to procure a new one, 
which it has already done four times ſince the firſt ; viz. one in 
1622, for 21 years, like the firſt ; another for 21 years, com- 
mencing in 1647 ; and a third in 1665, for 25 years; a fourth 
in advance, commencing in 1698, to end in 1740. Each grant 
coſts the Company a conſiderable ſum ; that of 1647 coſt 1600000 
livres, and the two following ones more. The laſt of 1698 was 
confirmed by a placard of the ſtates- general, granting them an 
excluſive privilege. 

Their factories, reſidences, &c. in the Eaſt-Indies, are almoſt 
infinite; reaching from the Perſian gulph to the coaſts of China: 
the principal is that of Batavia, the center of their commerce: 
here reſides their general, with the ſtate and ſplendor of a ſove- 
reign prince; making war and peace with the eaſtern kings and 
emperors at pleaſure. 

The other more conſiderable factories, are Taiouam on the 
coaſt of China, Nangiſac in Japan, Malaca, Surat, Amboyna, 
Banda, Siam, Moluccos, Sc. Several on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of good Hope, &c. In all, they 
number 40 factories and 25 fortreſſes. They have the whole 
trade of the ſpicery in their own hands. 


Dutch Il eſt-India Comeaxy, eſtabliſhed in 1621, with an exclu- 


ſive privilege to trade 24 years along the coaſts of Africa, be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hope; and 
in America, from the ſouth point of Newfoundland, through 
the ſtreights of Magellan, that of le Maire, or others, to the 
ſtreights of Anian, both in the north and ſouth ſea. 

The directors are divided into five chambers, (as in the Eaſt-In- 
dia Company) out of which, 19 are choſen for the general dire- 
ction of affairs. In 1647 the Company renewed its grant for 25 
years, but was ſcarce able to hold out the term; by reaſon of 
its great loſſes, and expences in taking the bay of Todos los 
Santos, Fernambuc, and the greateſt part of Braſil from the Por- 
tugueze. The weakneſs of this Company, which had ſeveral times 
in vain attempted to be joined to that of the Eaſt-Indies, occa- 
ſioned its diflolution at the expiration of its grant. 

In 1674, a new Company, compoſed of the ancient proprietors 
and their creditors, was ſettled in the ſame rights and eſtabliſh- 
ment with the former; and till ſubſiſts with honour : their firſt 


capital was about ſix millions of florins. Its principal eſtabliſn- 


ments, are one at Cape Verd, another on the gold coaſt of A- 
frica, at Tabago, Curaſſao, &c. in America. 


Dutch North Company has no excluſive privilege ; the advan- 


* of its patent being of another kind, and very inconſider- 
able. | 

T here are alſo in Holland, Companies for the Baltic ſea, the 
fiſhery of Nova Zembla, Davis's Streights, and Greenland : 
yet, none of their fiſheries are interdicted to private traders ; all 
the difference between theſe and the Companies conſiſting in this; 
that the former may not go aſhore to cut their fiſh in pieces, and 
— their lard; but muſt bring their luggage to Holland. See 

ISHERY, | 


Dutch Levant Company. In ſtrictneſs, there is no Levant Com- 


pany in Holland: but the commerce of the private traders is ſo 
conſiderable, that the ſtate has taken the regulation thereof on 
itſelf. , 

To this end, they have eftabliſhed a chamber of direction at 
Amſterdam, compoſed of fix deputies and a regiſter ; who, un- 
der the burgomaſters, take care of every thing relating to the 
commerce of the Mediterranean : eſpecially that of Smyrna and 
Conſtantinople. | | | 

This Company names the conſuls, appoints the number and ſtrength 
of convoys, terminates differences among the traders ; and has a 
right, on occaſion, to add new regulations to the old ones ; 
Gough thoſe be of no force, till confirmed by the ſtates-gene- 


French Eaſt- India Comrany, was eſtabliſhed in 1664, with an 


excluſive privilege, to trade for 30 years in all the ſeas of the 
Eaſt- Indies and South-Sea : no adventure to be admitted without 
1000 livres in ſtock; and foreigners who have 20000 livres in 
ſtock, to be reputed Regnicoles. | 
The patent grants them the ifland of Madagaſcar ; and the 
king to be at one fifth of the expence of the three firſt arma- 
ments, without intereſt ; the principal to be refunded- in ten 
years; or, if the Company find it loſes on the whole, the loſs to 
fall on the king's ſide, 

The capital fund of the Company, which was moſtly furniſhed by 


J 


the king, was ſeven or eight millions of livres 
been 15 millions. ; 


In effect, though no means were wanting to ſupport the C 


but Was to have 


yet it {till drooped, and ſtill ſtruggled; till hav; Impary, 
years without any change in its no and 4 omg te 
diſcharge its engagements, there were new regulations — able to 
but to little purpoſe. At length, things not being dif = 
new Eaſt-India Company, nor much good to be u for x 
old one; in 1708, the miniſtry allowed the directors to — the 
the rich traders of S. Malo, and reſign to them their e with 
der certain conditions. In the hands of theſe laſt the mal * 
begs to flouriſh. 7 "pany 
ts chief factory is at Ponichery, or Pondichery, 
Coromandel : this is the rence of the dire 0N the ecaſt 


other factories are inconſiderable. The merchandice wii 


Company brings into France, are ſilks, cottons, ſpi | 
ſalt petre; ſeveral kinds of gums and drugs, * = "ce, 
ed callicoes, muſlins, &c. * 


French W:/t-India ComPAny, was eſtabliſhed in 1664: their char 


ter gave them the property and ſeigniory of Canada ; 

tilles Iſlands, Iſle of CR a the Terra firma 2 one 
from the river of the Amazons to that of Oroonoko: with * 
excluſive privilege for the commerce of thoſe places 0 * 
Senegal and the coaſts of Guinea, for forty years, * * 
half the duties. 0 
The ſtock of the Company was ſo conſiderable, that in le than 
months, 45 veſſels were equipped; wherewith they took poſlef 
ſion of all the places in their grant, and ſettled a + or. . 
it only ſubſiſted nine years. In 1674 the grant was revoked, and 
the countries above reunited to the king's dominions, 25 8 
the king reimburſing the actions of the adventurers. This 8 
cation was owing partly to the poverty of the Company, occaſion. 
ed by its loſſes in the wars with England, which had neceſſitated 
it to borrow above a million ; and even to alienate its excluſive 


_ Privilege for the coaſts of Guinea: but alſo to its having in 


meaſure anſwered its end; which was to recover the commerce 
of the Weſt-Indies from the Dutch, who had tore it from them: 
for the French merchants being now accuſtomed to trafic to the 
Antilles, by permiſſion of the Company, were ſo attached to it, 
that it was not doubted they would ſupport the commerce after 
the diſſolution of the Company. 


French Miſſyjipi Company, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1684, in fi- 
vour of the chevalier de la Salle; who having projected it in 


1660, and being appointed governor of the fort of Frontignac, 
at the mouth of that river, travelled over the country in the 
year 1683, and returned to France to ſollicit the eſtabliſhment, 
This obtained, he ſet fail for his new colony, with four veſlels 
loaden with inhabitants, &c. but entering the gulph of Mexico, 
did not, it ſeems, know the river that had coſt him fo much - 
tigue ; but ſettled on another river, unknown; where his colony | 
periſhed by degrees : ſo that in 1685, there were not 100 perſons 
remaining. Making ſeveral expeditions to find the Miſſſpi, 
he was killed in one of them by a party who mutinied againſt 
him.: whereupon the colony was diſperſed and loſt. M. Hiber- 
ville afterwards ſucceeded better; he found the Miſſiſſpi, built 
a fort, and ſettled a French colony : but he being poiſoned, it 
is faid, by the intrigues of the Spaniard, who feared ſuch a 
neighbour ; in 1712, M. Crozat had the whole property of tra- 


ding to the French territories, called Louiſiane, granted him for 


I5 years. 


Co ANY of the Jet, In 1717, the ſieur Crozat ſurrendered 


his grant; and in the ſame year a new Company was erected un- 
der the title of Company of the weſt : to which, belides every 
thing granted to the former Company, was added the commerce of 


caſtor, enjoyed by the Canada Company from the year 1706, 


but expiring in 1717. In this eſtabliſhment, an equal view was 
had to the finances, and the commerce of the nation: and ac- 
cordingly, part of the conditions of its eſtabliſhment regarded | 
the ſettling a colony, a trade, &c. the other the venting part of 
the bills, called bills of fate; which could no longer ſubliſt on 
their preſent footing. The former are no more than are uſual n 
ſuch eſtabliſhments : for the latter, the aCtions are fixed at five 
hundred livres; each payable in bills of ſtate: the actions to be 
eſteemed as merchandice; and in that quality to be Ar 
and trafficked. The bills of ſtate, which make the Fa 
the actions, to be converted into yearly revenue. To put 
finiſhing hand to the Company, in 1717 its fund was fixed 2 
hundred millions of livres: which being filled, the caſh was int 


up. ol 
India Company. The junction of the former Company with that 


n f 
of Canada, was immediately followed by its union with that 0 
Senegal; both in the year 1718, by an arret of counci), whic! 
the ſame time granted the new Company the commerce 8 


and made it miſtreſs of the negro, or Guinea trade, to the F 


colonies in America. _rfoBicn, Wers Aion with 
Nothing was now wanting to its ion, 

the Eaft-India Co , and with thoſe of China and 6 8 
go, which was effected ; with the two firſt in 1719, al * u- 
third in 1720. This union of the Eaſt- India and China Ml 


ny with the Company of the weſt, occaſioned an alteration 


name, and it was henceforth called the india Company- | 
The reaſons of the union, where the inability'of che ino fun, 


COM 


; Indies; eſpecially the Eaſt company ; complaints 
IA to — by the Indians, which diſcredited 


ſo, that they durſt not appear any longer at Surat: 


bl, the little care they took to diſcharge their engagements ; 
7 


2 Gade, in conſideration of a tenth in the profits of the re- 
of d. i 
_ 2 2 of the company of the weſt, which were not 
1 1 when this engraftment was projected, ere it was compleat- 
i t 
ed, TE 2 the new actions of the united companies 
e ot bear leſs credit. The concourſe of ſubſcribers was ſo 
deere * in a month's time there were above fifty millions 
eat; 


— 


— — 


ranted to the India company, beyond the 100 millions of ſtock 


— —— ſatisfy the earneſtneſs of the ſubſcribers, 
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their commerce, the immenſe debts they had con- Cape Verd CoMPaNy, the ſame wi 


transferred their privilege to the private traders | French South-Sea ComPanry, is the 


o 300 per cent. which unexpected ſucceſs gave | Acadie Coup Ax v, eſtabliſhed in 168 


ther name: it was eſtabliſhed in 17 that F Senegal, under ano- 


664, before the Company of th 
welt ; but the coaſts of Africa being included in the ws of this 


laſt, we hear no more of the Ca 
: pe Verd Co till the 
1673, when it roſe afreſh under the title of ay * 


ſame with the Aſfienta Compa- 


ny. See Ass IE NTA. 


Canada Cour AN x, eſtabliſhed in 1628, for the commerce of ca- 


ſtor-skins, c. Its grant expiring in 1 . 
Company of che weſt; which fee. to the 
Its grant expiring i 
e ei e e EY 
0 was taken by the Engliſh in 1 
them by the treaty of Com Ah | N confirmed to 


10 cribed for: the firſt twenty-five million actions which were] French Levant Cour AN v, eſtabliſhed in 1670; but its privilege 


revoked in 1684, 


of the weſt, being filled as ſoon as the books | French North Company, eſtabliſhed in 1669, and expiring with 


its grant in 1690. | 


the ſtock was increaſed by ſeveral arrets to three hundred] S. Domingo Company, eſtabliſhed in 1698, for fifty years; car- 


"Tons. Credit ſtill increafing, the new actions roſe to 1200 
per ol; and thoſe of the antient company of the welt to 1900 


per cent. 


| 
We was now ſo flouriſhing, that in 17 19 it offered the 


king to take a leaſe of all his farms for nine years, at the rate of 
three millions five hundred thouſand livres per annum more than 
had been given before; and to lend his majeſty twelve hundred 
millions to pay the debts of the ſtate: theſe offers were accepted: 
and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted them all the pri- 
vileges of the ſeveral grants of the companies united to that com- 
ny, to the year 1770: on condition, however, of diſcharging 
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at all. The loan of twelve hundred millions not being ſufficient 
for the occaſions of the ſtate, was augmented, three months at- 


former loan, and another of one hundred millions before, made 
ſixteen hundred millions: for which the king was to pay intereſt 


The duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the company the 
honour to preſide in their aſſembly, where he made ſeveral pro- 
poſals to them on the part of the king: the principal was, that 
they ſhould take on them the charge and adminiſtration of the 
royal bank. This was accepted of, and Mr. Law, comptroller- 
general of the finances, was named by the king, Inſpector-Gene- 
ral of the India Company and Bank united. 
This union, which, it was propoſed, would have been a mutual 
help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſhments, proved the fatal point 
from whence the fall of both commenced: from this time, both 
the bank-bills and the actions of the company began to fall: in 
effect, the firſt periſhed abſolutely, and the other had been drawn 
along with it, but for the prudent precautions taken for its ſup- 


port. 
The firſt precaution was the revoking the office of inſpector- 
general,” and obliging Mr. Law to quit the kingdom: the antient 
directors were diſcarded, and new ones ſubſtituted ; and, to find 
the bottom of the company's affairs, it was ordered, they ſhould 
give an account of what they had received, and disburſed, both 
on the account of the company, and of the bank, which they had 
had the management of near a year. Another precaution to 
come at the ſtate of the company, was by endeavouring to diſtin- 
guiſ the lawful actionaries from the Miſſiſſipi extortioners ; 
whoſe immmenſe riches, as well as their criminal addreſs in reali- 
ling their actions either into ſpecies or merchandice, were become 
ſo fatal to the ſtate; in order, if poſſible, to ſecure the honeſt 
adventurers their ſtock. To this end, an inquiſition was made 
into their books, &c. by perſons appointed by the king: and the 
new directors, or, as they were called Regifſeurs, began ſeriouſly 
to look about for their commerce abroad. 
The French have had ſeveral other companies ; ſome whereof 
be * themſelves, the reſt upon the expiration of their 
. ns: as, the | 
Baſtim Comraxy of France, which was, at firſt, a ſimple aſſo- 
cation of two merchants at Marſeilles, in the XVth century, 
for fiſhing of coral in the gulph of Stora-Courcoury on the coaſt 
of Barbary, on the frontiers of Algiers and Tunis. Having ob- 
tuned leave of the ſultan Solyman IT. to make an eſtabliſhment, 
and having likewiſe treated with the mooriſh princes of the coun- 
iy; in 1561 they built a little fort, called the Baſtion of France, 
N the company took its name. | 
Sn firſt undertakers not being ſucceſsful, a new grant was ob- 
2 of Mahomet III. in 1604, to new undertakers: in 1628 
hs N 2 and the 2 conſiſted of 800 people: but 
eir | - 
— governor in 1633, gave them a blow they ne 
Ry eral of the companies have ſince endeavoured to ſet the fiſhing 
coral on its ancient foot, but hitherto in vain, 


dea Company, was eſtabliſhed in 1685: its grant expired in 


1705, but it continued its trade of negroes,. by the ki - 
| egroes, e king's per 
milion, under the name of Aſſienta company, x4 the year 1713; 


2 Engliſh South Company ; which ſee. 


ried on with honour to the year 1720, and then united to the 
India Company. | 


an exorbitant price, to which no other company ever] Daniſh North Company, was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, in 16 47: 


its eſtabliſhments are very conſiderable in Norway ; beſides 
which, it ſends veſſels to Waranger, whence they convey their 
merchandices by land into the Daniſh Lapland; and by ſledges 
drawn by rein-deer, into the Moſcovite Lapland. It ſends others 
for Borandai and Siberia ; where its agents take them up, and 
convey them, in like manner, on ſledges to Panigorod, the ca- 
pital of this part of the Muſcovite empire. 

The commodities it ſends. thither are rixdollars, tobacco, and 
linnens; it returns nothing but furs and skins. 


all the debts of the old Eaſt-India company, without any deduction | Daniſh Iceland Company, eſtabliſhed in the ſame year with the 


_ Company : its chief factory is Kirkebar, a large town in that 
iſland, 


terwards, with three hundred millions more; which, with the | Daniſh Eaft-India ComPany, eſtabliſhed in the middle of the 


XVIIch century; their chief factory is at Tranquebar, whither 
they ſend two or three veſſels every year. 


at the rate of three per cent. Levant Cod PAN of the Genogff, eſtabliſhed in 1664, and con- 


_ by the Porte; notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
rench, 

Its chief commerce was to be in pieces of 5 ſols, which the Ge- 
noeſe had before furniſhed the Turks withal, though in the French 
name, and under their banner; they were now to do it under 
their own banner ; and accordingly, while the humour of theſe 
pieces laſted, as they ſerved not only for money, but were like- 
wiſe uſed by the Greek and Turkiſh women of the iſlands, as 
ornaments in their head-dreſs, at the bottom of their veſts, or 
petticoats, which were covered with them; the Company ſuc- 
ceeded well enough : but that money being decried in 1670, the 
Company has languiſhed ever fince ; and can now ſcarce ſupport 
a miſerable commerce. 

CoMPANY of Hips, is uſed for a fleet of merchant-veſſels, who 
make a kind of charter- party among themſelves ; whereby, un- 
der ſeveral clauſes and conditions tending to their common ſaſety, 
they engage not to quit one another, but to defend each other 
reciprocally, during their voyage. 

Theſe aſſociates, in the mediterranean, are called conſerves. The 
chief conditions of the charter-party, are, that ſuch and ſuch 


thoſe which bear no guns, ſhall pay ſo much per cent. of their car- 
go, for the expences of the admiral, &c. that ſuch and ſuch ſig- 
nals ſhall be obſerved. ; that if they be attacked, the damages 
ſhall be reimburſed by the Company in general, &c. 

Rule of Company, or Fellowſhip, in arithmetick, is a rule whereby 
we diſcover, or aſcertain the ſhare of the profits, or loſſes, belong- 
ing to the ſeveral partners, or aſſociates in any enterprize, in pro- 


ock was in bank. See FELLOwsSHIP. 3 
Cour Ax, in war, denotes a little body of infantry, commanded 
by a Captain. See CAPTAIN. — 
The French uſe the word indifferently for horſe, or foot; but 
the Engliſh appropriate the term troop to a Company of horſe. 
See TROOP. | | —_ 7 
The number of men in a C is uncertain ; in the ordinary 
regiments it is 50 centinels, beſides 3 ſerjeants, and 3 corporals and 
2 drums; &c.—A Company in the guards is 80 private men. See 
REGIMENT, and yn pres the French guards the Com- 
is 120, in the Swiſs s 200. | . 
88 not imbodied into regiments, are called independent 
Companies. The French alſo have their free Companies, who ne- 
ver enter the body of any regiment; and Companies Ordon- 
nance, who in like manner never enter the body of a regiment; 
but conſiſt of the gendarmes and light-horſe. They were inſti- 
tuted by Charles VII who choſe out fifteen captains, under 
each of whom was to be 100 lances, or men at arms, each 
man at arms io receive pay for ſix perſons, himſelf among the 
number ; the rei: to be three archers on horſeback, a cutler, and 
a ſervant. 1 ö | | | 
Artillery Company. See the article ARTILLERY. 


Wien, by the treaty of Utrecht, that trade was ſurrendered to| COMPARATES, ComraRATA, in logic, the terms or ſubjects 


of a compariſon ; or the two things compared to each other. 


: 
1 
, 
| 


Couraxv. See Guinea COMPANY, and ASSIENTA, 
g : * : 


See COMPARISON. COMPA- 


ſhall be owned admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral. That 


oe to the ſtock each contributed thereto, and the time that 


COM 


COMPARATIONE,—Punfum ex COMPARATIONE. See Pun- | 


CTUM. 


 NEUM, ' 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſame parts of different animals, with relation to the 
particular ſtructure, and formation which is beſt ſuited to the 
manner of living, and the neceſſities of every creature. 
ANATOMY. : N 
Thus, in the comparative anatomy of ſtomachs, for inſtance, it 
is remarkable, that thoſe creatures which have the opportunities 
of frequent feeding, have their ſtomachs very ſmall, in compari- 
ſon to ſome creatures of prey, which, probably, may be under a 
i 1 neceſſity of faſting a long time; and therefore have ſtomachs 
if large enough to hold food ſufficient for ſuch æ time. See Sr o- 
MACH, Ru MINATION, c. 
However, in the common uſe of the term, comparative anato- 
my is underſtood of any anatomy of brutes; whether with an 
bi immediate reference of their ſtructure to that of other animals, 
| or not. 
ji ComyarRaTive Degree, in grammar, is an inflexion between the 
| 


poſitive and ſuperlative degrees; whoſe effect is, to ſet a thing a- 
bove or beneath the level of another. See DEGREE. 

i The Latins expreſſed their comparative degree by a particular ter- 
it mination of their adjectives, and participles ; wherein they are 


| | followed by the Engliſh, though by few other of the modern | 


| . | | 

{ The French form moſt of their comparatives, by adding the 

| participles plus, moins, and auſſi; the Italians by piu, mens, 

| &c. as the thing is to be raiſed, lowered, or equalled to ano- 

; ther. | | 

| COMPARISON, the relation of two perſons. or things, conſider- 
ed as oppoſed, or ſet againſt each other, in order to find wherein 
they agree or differ; or wherein one has the advantage of the 


| other. . 
CourAxIsON H Ideas, an act of the mind, whereby it compares its 
0 ideas one with another, in reſpect of extent, degree, time, place, 


5 or any other circumſtances. Me Ip EA. 

[i This operation of the mind is the ground of relations. See RE- 
| LATION. 

I Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great degree: they 
have, probably, feveral ideas diſtinct enough; but cannot 
| compare them farther than as to ſome ſenſible circumſtances, an- 
i nexed to the objects themſelves : the power of comparing general 
| ideas, which we obſerve in men, we may probably conjecture 
they have not at all. See ABsTRCT, GENERAL Terms, &c. 

ComPaAR1$0N, in rhetorick, is a figute, or rather place, in ſpeech, 
whereby two things are conſidered with regard to ſome third, 
which is common to them both. See FiGurt, and PLACE. 
Thus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit ſegui bellum civile, igitur & Ci- 
ceroni licebit. It was allowed Cato to engage in the civil wars, there- 

fore it may be allowed Cicero: where, to engage in the civil wars 
is common to both. . 
There are three kinds of compariſon ; the firſt 3 majori, i. e. from 
the major to the minor, as that of Cicero againſt Anthony, Quid 
feceris domi tuæ, cum alienæ tam ſis inſolens? Or that of Terence; 
Duem feret, fi parentem non fert ſuum? From the ſame place, 
Ovid endeavours to appeaſe Cæſar. 

Cur ego poſſe negem leniri Cæſaris iram, 

Cum videam mites hoſtibus eſſe Deas? 
The ſecond d minori, i. e. from the minor to the major: thus 
Cicero, majores noſtri ſæpe mercatoribus, ac naviculatoribus inju- 
rioſias trattatis, bella geſſerunt ; vos tot ciuium Romanorum mill - 
bus uno nuntio atque uno tempore necatis, quo tandem animo eſſe debe- 
77 7 
The third à pari; as when we contend that what obtains in one 
thing, ought to obtain in another of the ſame kind: thus, It 
was a law, that he who killed his father ſhould be ſewed up in a 
Sack and thrown into @ river ; therefore, he who killed his mother de- 
ſerves the ſame puniſhment. 

Capto tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto, Maxime, cænam 

Tu capis alterius ; jam ſumus ergo pares. | 

Mane ſalutatum venio, tu diſceris iſe, 

Ante ſalutatum: jam fumus ergo pares, c. 

9 Mart. Lib. II. 

COMPARTIMENT, or Cour AR TM ENT, a deſign compoſed 
of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry; to adorn a 
parterre, ceiling, pannel of joinery, or the like. 

A CoOMPARTIMENT of Tiles, is an arrangement of white and red 
tiles varniſhed, for the decoration of the covering of a roof, 
The term compartiment is alſo uſed in painting. The Turkiſh 
and Mooriſh paintings are only compartiments : the fine bindings 

of books are in compartiments, &c. | 

Alley of COMPARTIMENT. See the article ALLEY, 

CoMPARTIMENT, in heraldry. See the article PART1TION, | 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, the uſeful and graceful di- 

ſtribution of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, into rooms of 
office, and of reception, or entertainment. See DISTRIBUTION, 
HovsE, Oc. 
Compartitian makes one of the great diviſions of the art of build- 
ing. See BuIlLDING, 
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COMPARATIONIS Hemogeneum. See the article HoMoOGE- | 


ment uſed by pilots, to direct the cour heir g. 
2 3 &c, 5:0 Gal Dips dee 
t conſiſts of a box, which includes a magnetica 
ways turns to the north; excepting for a ſettle reward that : 
is various in various places, and even at various times. in Which 
_ 8 and ee > the fans 
In the middle of the box is fixed a perpendicular g ; 
bears a card, or paſtboard, on 8 baren 1 lich 
2 2 . the outmoſt of which is — 
o degrees; the other into 32 points, anſweri into 
In Win. eee 
the center of this card is fitted a braſs cone f 
concave, which = at liberty on the pivot; * a litt 
thickneſs of the card, is fitted the needle, which i; colt in be 
with a glaſs, that its motions may be obſerved: the what a 
cloſed in another box; where it is ſuſtained by brag Herb n. 
keep the needle horizontal. See it repreſented, Tab. Nay; Be. 3 
I. The needle, which is, as it were, the foul of the WA 
made of a thin plate of ſteel in form of a lozenge: . 0% 
being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing but the extremities 3 
axis in the middle, to which the cap is fitted. To 3 * 
touch it, it muſt be rubbed on a good loadſtone: that c L _ 
tended for the north point on the north pole of the "in * 
that for the ſouth point on the ſouth pole. In rubbin i ran 
muſt be taken to begin firſt in the middle of the — Any 
ing it gently to the acute angle of the lozenge intended f. 15 
north; never ſuffering it to ſtay at the end when arriyed j 
nor drawing it back again from the end to the middle, but rub. 
bing it a ſecond, and even a third time, in the fame 3 
the firſt, only beginning a little further and further from the ny 
point: ſome ſay, the ſtone and needle muſt be ſo diſpoſed as that 
the line of the rub be in the direction of the meridian, See 
„ 
e invention of the Co Ass is uſually aſcribed to Flayi 
fi, or Flavio via a Neapolitan, *. the year — 
hence it is, that the territory of Principato, which makes; part 
of the kingdom of Naples, where he was born, bears a compaſs 
8 its arms. 
thers ſay, that Marcus Paulus a Venetian, making 2 
to China, brought back the invention with him rs 
confirms this conjecture, is, that at firſt they uſed the compaſs in 
the ſame manner as the Chineſe ſtill do; i. e. they let it foaton 
a little piece of cork, inſtead of ſuſpending it on a pivot, It is 
added that their emperor Chiningus, a celebrated aftrologer, had 


the knowledge of it 1120 years before Chriſt, The Chineſe only 


divide their compaſs into twenty-four points. 

Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who lived in 
France about the year 1200, which ſeem' to make mention of 
the compaſs under the name of marinette, or mariner's fins; 
which ſhews it to have been uſed in France near 100 years before 
either the Melphite or Venetian. The French even lay cim to 
the invention, from the flower de lis, wherewith all nations ſtil 
diſtinguiſh the north point of the card. | 
With as much reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the Englih, from 
its name compaſs, whereby moſt nations call it; and which he 
obſerves is uſed in many parts of England to ſignify a circle. 


The uſe of the Sea-Come Ass is obvious. For, the courſe a ſhip isto | 


ſail in, being known by the chart; and the compaſs ſo placed, 2 
that the two parallel ſides of the ſquare box be diſpoſed according 
to the length of the ſhip, i. e. parallel to a line drawn from the 
head to the ſtern; the rudder js to be directed accordingly; v. fr. 
if the courſe be found on the chart between the ſouth-weſt and 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt, i. e. ſouth-weſt + to the ſouth; turn the ſtern 
ſo as that a line from the ſouth-weſt, + ſouth, exactly anſwer the 
mark on the middle of the fide of the box. This is all that is 
required. See SAILING, CHART, Sc. 

Compeass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in ſurveying land, 
dialing, Sc. See SURvEYING, DIALING, &c, | 
Its ſtructure, in the main, is the ſame with that of the mariner 
compaſs ; conſiſting, like that, of a box and needle: the princ- 
pal difference conſiſts in this, that inſtead of the needle's being 
fitted into the card, and playing with it ona pivot, it here plays 
alone ; the card being drawn on the bottom of the box, and 2 
circle divided into 360 degrees on the limb. See Tab. Suit, 
fig. 15. This inſtrument is of obvious uſe to travellers, to diet 

- them in their road ; and to miners, to ſhew them what way © 


dig, &c. but it has other uſes, though leſs eaſy, yet more conli- 


derable. 1 

I. To take the declination of a wall by the CoMPAss. Apply we 4 

of the compaſs whereon the north is marked along the hide : = 
wall; the number of degrees over which the north end o 


needle fixes, will be the declination of the wall, and on that fe: 


2. gr. if the north point of the needle tends towards the — 
that wall may be ſhone on by the ſun at noon; if it fix * * 
degrees, counting from the north towards the call, the 

tion is ſo many degrees from north towards eaſt. n tho 


But ſince the needle itſelf declines from the north 


weſt, with us, 13%; it muſt be noted, that to retrieve the weep 


a | by ˖ 
larity, 13? are always to be added to the degrees ſhewn of 
needle, when the declination of the wall is towards the _ 4 5 


COMPASS, The mariner 's, or nautical gompaſs, is an inſtru- 


. &. the de- 
the contrary, when the declination is towards the Welt, ; 
clination of the needle to be ſubtracted, See DECLNATION 15 


S 
- 
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| -viththe Cour Ass. Suppoſe the angle required 

2. To 10 E he pins fig. 11.) apply that ſide of the com- 

be D hereon the north is marked to one of the lines, AD; when 

4% W edle reſts, obſerve the degrees at which its north point 

23 which ſuppoſe 80: ſo many degrees does the line decline 
Ne | | 

lecke ane anner take the declination of the line AE, which 


| ſuppoſe 21 59; ſubtract 80 from 215, the remainder is 135 
Q 
, 


hich ſubtracted from 180, there will remain 459 ; the quan- 
tt of the angle required. ET 

g if the difference between the declination of the two lines ex- 
941805 ; in that caſe, 1809 muſt be ſubtracted from that dif- 
e ho ence: the remainder is the angle required, 
. For the method of laying this down on paper ; ſee PLOTTING. 
Ir Note, In meaſuring angles by the compaſs, there needs not any 
1 rd be had to the variation; that being ſuppoſed the ſame in 
all the lines of the angles. 


two ſights fitted to the meridian line of the compaſs, place it hori- 
zontal, and through the ſights look along the {ide AB, or a line 
rallel to it; applying the eye to the ſight at the ſouth point of 
the compaſs. Draw a rough sketch of the field by the eye, and 
on the correſponding line enter down the degree to which the 


W- . - 

ter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 chains. 
N rape 3 proceed with all the reſt of the ſides and angles of 
5 the feld; the ſides, which ſuppoſe 70, 65, 70, 50, 94 chains; 


and the angles, which ſuppoſe 30, 100, 130, 240, 300 degrees. 


25 To protract the field, ſet down the ſeveral angles obſerved, one 
m after another, and ſubtract the leſſer from the next greater: thus 
* will you have the quantity of the ſeveral angles, and the length 


of the lines that include them. For the reſt, fee POT TIN q, 
and PROTRACTING. 

Note, All the angles of the figure taken together, muſt make 
twice as many right angles, abating two; if no miſtake have 
been committed. 


that there is faſtened, on the round box wherein the card is, a 
broad circle AB, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 2.) one half whereof is 
divided into 90 degrees, and thoſe ſubdivided diagonally into mi- 
nutes: bc is an index moveable on 6, having a fight, ba, erected 
thereon, and moving on a hinge. From the upper part of the 
ſight, to the middle of the index, is faſtened a fine hypotenuſal 
luteſtring ae, to give a ſhadow on a line in the middle of the in- 
dex. The circle AB is croſſed at right angles with two threads, 
from the extremities whereof are drawn four lines on the infide 
of the round box: there are alſo four lines drawn at right angles 
to each other on the card. The round box fitted with its card, 
graduated circle, and index, is hung in the braſs hoops BB, and 
thoſe hoops faſtened to the ſquare box CC. 
The uſe of the azimuth CoMPAss, is for finding the ſun's magnetical 
azimuth, or amplitude; and thence the variation of the compaſs. 
If the obſervation be for an amplitude at ſun-riſing, or an azimuth 
before noon ; apply the centre of the index bc on the weſt point 
of the card, within the box; ſo that the four lines on the edge 
of the card, and thoſe on the inſide of the box may meet. If the 


obſervation be for the ſun's amplitude ſetting, or an azimuth in the 
cod, u afternoon, turn the centre of the index right againſt the eaſt 
_—_ | point of the card, and make the lines within the box concur with 
on thoſe on the card : the inſtrument thus fitted for obſervation, turn 
Fat the index bc towards the ſun, till the ſhadow of the thread ae 
be tern fall directly on the flit of the ſight, and on the line that is along 
_ * the middle of the index; then will the inner edge of the index 


* | Cut the degree and minute of the ſun's magnetical azimuth from 
the north or ſouth. 


But note, that if, when the c 5 is thus pla the azimuth 

ng land, s es than 459 from the 88 the —— ok ed towards 

3 the ſun, it will paſs off the diviſions of the limb: the inſtrument, 
2 5 therefore in this caſe, muſt be turned juſt a quarter of the com- 
I þaſs, i. e. the centre of the index muſt be placed on the north or 
es 1 ſouth point of the card, according as the ſun is from you; and 
ere p 7. then the edge will cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, or 
X, ant ſun's azimuth from the north, as before. See AMPLITUDE. 
wet ſun's magnetical amplitude thus found, the variation of the 
. —＋ needle is thus determined. 


ing out at ſea the 15th of May, 17 16, in 45 nor. lat. the ta- 


279 250 north: by the azimuth compaſs, I find the ſun's magneti- 

amplitude at his riſing and ſetting ; and. find he riſes, v. gr. 
tween the 62d and 63d degree, reckoning from the north to- 
"hat fide: hr the eaſt point of the compaſs, i. e. between the 27th and 
| 5 28th degree, reckoning from the eaſt. 


north 


Azimuth ComPass, differs from the common ſea compaſs in this; 


& give me the ſun's latitude 199 north, and his caſt amplitude 


© magnetical amplitude, therefore, being here equal to the 
e, the needle has no variation: but if the ſun at his riſing 
ould have appeared between the 52d and 53d degree, from the 


COM 


be leſs than the true amplitude, their difference would ſhew the 
variation of the needle eaſterly. 

If the true caſt-amplitude be ſouthward, as alſo the magnetical 
amplitude, and this laſt be the greater; the variation of the nee- 
dle will be north-weſt : and vice verſa, 

What has been ſaid of the north-ealt amplitudes, holds alſo of 
ſouth-weſt amplitudes. And what of fouth-eaft amplitudes, 
holds of north-weſt amplitudes. Sce AmeLitupe. 

Laſtly, If amplitudes be found of different denominations, v. gr. 
if the true amplitude be fix degrees north, and the magnetical 
amplitude five degrees ſouth ; the variation, which in this caſe is 
north-weſt, will be equal to the ſum of the magnetical and true 
amplitudes : underſtand the ſame for weſt amplitudes. 

The variation may likewiſe be found from the azimuth : but in 
that caſe, the ſun's declination, latitude of the place, and his al- 


titude muſt be given, that his true azimuth may be found. Sce 
AZIMUTH, 


J take the plot of a - field by the ComPass. Suppoſe the field CompPass of proportion. See the articles SECTOR, and PROPORTION. 
0 3 A. B, C, D, E, (fig. 12.) for the greater accuracy let there be | CoMPass dials, are ſmall dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket; to 
9g 


ſhew the hour of the day by direction of the needle ; which indi- 
cates how to place them right by turning the dial about, till the 
cock or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle, and point to the 
northward ; but theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of the 
variation of the needle itſelf, See Dar. 


needle points, which ſuppoſe 90; meaſure the length of the ſide, ComPass ſaw. See the article Saw. 


COMPASSES, or pair of ComPassEs, a mathematical inſtrument, 
uſed for the deſcribing of circles, meaſuring lines, &c. See 
CiRCLx, LINE, Sc. 
The common compaſſes conſiſt of two branches or legs, of iron, 
braſs, or other metal, pointed at bottom; and a- top jointed by a 
rivet, whereon they move, as on a centre. 
The invention of compaſſes is aſcribed to Talaus, nephew of Dæ- 
dalus by his ſiſter, whom the poets ſay, Dædalus killed out of envy. 
We have compaſſes now of various kinds and contrivances, ac- 
.commodated to the various uſes they are intended for: as, 
ComMPASSES of three legs, Their ſtructure is like that of the com- 
mon compaſſes, ſetting aſide the exceſs of a leg: their uſe is to 
take three points at once; and ſo to form triangles; to lay down 
three poſitions of a map to be copied at once, Qc. 
Beam ComPassEs, conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, carrying 
two braſs curſors ; the one fixed at one end, the other ſliding a- 
long the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it, on occaſion. To the 
curſors may be ſcrewed points of any kind ; whether ſteel, for 
pencils, or the like. It is uſed to draw large circles, take great 
extents, &c, See BEAM-compaſſes. 
Caliber ComPASSEs. See the article Ca LIBER. : 
Clock-makers ComPaAssEs are very ſubſtantial, ſerving to cut paſt- 
board, braſs, &c. jointed like the common compaſſes with a qua- 
drant, or bow, as the ſpring compaſſes, only its uſe different; as 
ſerving here, to keep the inſtrument firm at any opening. 
Cylindrical and ſpherical Come Ass Es, uſed in taking the diameter, 
thickneſs, or calliber of round, or cylindrick bodies ; as, can- 
nons, pipes, &c. They conſiſt of four branches joined in a cen- 
tre; two of them circular, two flat, a little bent at the ends. 
To uſe them, one of the flat points is put within the cannon, 
the other without: the two oppolite points ſhew the thickneſs. 
See CALIBE R-compaſſes. 
There are alſo ſphericalcompaſſes, differing in nothing from the 
common ones, but that their legs are arched ; ſerving to take 
the diameters of round bodies, Sc. 
Elliptick Coup ass Es. Their uſe is to draw ellipſes, or ovals of any 
kind: they conſiſt of a beam AB, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 2.) about 
a foot long, bearing three curſors ; to one of which may be ſcrew- 
ed points of any kind: to the bottom of the other two are rivet- 
ed two ſliding dove-tails, adjuſted in grooves made in the croſs 
branches of the beam. The dove-tails having a motion every 
way, by turning about the long branch, go backwards and for- 
wards along the croſs : ſo that when the beam has gone half way 
about, one of theſe will have moved the whole length of one of 
the branches ; and when the beam has got quite round, the ſame 
dove-tail has got back the whole length of the branch. Under 
Rand the ſame of the other dove-tail. 
Note, the diſtance between the two ſliding dovye-tails, is the di- 
| ſtance between the two foci of the ellipſis; ſo that by changing 
that diſtance, the ellipſis will be rounder or ſlenderer. Under 
the ends of the branches of the croſs, are placed four ſteel points 
to keep it faſt. . 
The uſe of this compaſs is eaſy ; by turning round the long branch, 
the ink, pencil, or other point, will draw the ellipſis required. 


German ComPAssEs, whoſe legs are a little bent outwards towards 
the top ; ſo that when ſhut, only the 2 meet. "Bi 

Hair-ComPassEs, ſo contrived within fide, as to take an extent 
to a hair's-breadth. - 

Lapidary's ComPassEs, a piece of wood in form of the ſhaft of a 
plane, cleft a-top, as: far as half its length ; wherewith they 


| towards the eaſt; his magnetical amplitude would then have meaſure the angles, c. of the precious ſtones, as they cut them. 
Wards the 1 between 37 and 38 EY 1. e. . 10 degrees greater In the cleft is a little braſs rule, faſtened there, at one end, by a 
the oy than the true amplitude: therefore, the needle would vary about | pin; but ſo as it may be moved in manner of a bevel: with this 
. 1 5 Kieser north. eaſterly. e | J kind of ſquare they take the angles of the ſtones, lay ing them on 
_—, 1 © magnetical eaſt amplitude found by the inſtrumen Id] the ſhaft as they cut them. 
f, te + vol. I. NS ld. awplicude found by the inſtrument, ſhou ney cut Des of 3 
8 A 1 y ” : 3 | . . * | 


; 


Its figure ſhews both its uſe and conſtruction. See ELLIPTICAL. 


» I 7 
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Proportiama Co AES, conſiſt of two branches, (Tab. Geometry, In the centre of each rule muſt likewiſe be a hole ger 
fig. 3.) each pointed at either end with ſteel: the length of the | Journ. des Scavans, Sept. 1688. . ö the 
I! branches is cut through, for a curſor to ſlide up and down ; in Turn-up CoMPASSES, a late contrivance to ſave the trouble of 
1 the middle of which curſor is a ſcrew, ſerving to join the bran- ging the points: the body is like the common compaſſes 3 
q ches, and to fix them at any point required. | the bottom of the legs, without-fide, are added two other = 
On the one leg are diviſions, ſerving to divide lines into any num- beſides the uſual ones; the one carrying a drawin 3 
ber of equal parts, for reducing of figures, Ic. On the other are | the other a porte craion ; both adjuſted fo as to turn rou 2 
16 Es numbers, for theinſcribingany regular polygon inacirclepropoſed. ſo be in the way of uſe, or out of it, as occaſion quires from 
i The uſe of the fir/t is eaſy : Suppoſe, v. gr. a right line required to The points of ſmall compaſſes are tempered by a lamp and bl 
18 be divided into three equal parts; puſh the curſor till the ſcrew be | pipe, heating them red-hot ; when cold they are hard: th roy 
jaſt on the figure 3; where fixing it, take the length of the given | ger are tempered by a charcoal-fre and-a blow-pipe, ws ® 
line between the longeſt parts of the legs: the diſtance between them to a cherry-colour, then plunging them in Water us 
the two ſhorteſt, will be one third of the given line. In the ſame T EMPERING. ; der 
manner may the line be divided into any other number of parts. | COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit, or confi with 
Hr the uſe -h the line of polygons : Suppoſe, v. gr. a pentagon required | ther. See INCOMPATIBLE. 285 
to be inſcribed in a circle ; puſh the curſor till the middle of the | COMPENDIUM, an abſtract, epitome, or reduction of a 
ſcrew be againſt 5, the number of ſides in a pentagon; between | matter into a little compaſs. See EPTTOME, ABSTRacr. 
the ſhorteſt parts of the legs take the ſemidiameter of the circle: | BRIDGMENT, | | * 
the legs thus opened, the diſtance between the points of the | COMPENSATION, an action whereby any thing is admitteg 
longeſt parts, will be the ſide of the pentagon to be-inſcribed in | an equivalent to another. 1 
the circle, And thus for a figure of any other number of ſides. CoMPENSATION, in the civil law, is a kind of right, whereb 
Proportional Cour AssEs with the ſetter lines, The ſtructure of | debtor purſued by his creditor, for the payment of a debt * 
theſe is ſo like that of the common proportional compaſſes, only a | mands that the debt may be compenſated with what is Owin - * 
little nicer, that it needs no particular deſcription. See Tab. | by the creditor.—Compenſatiom is equivalent to payment _ 
Geometry, fig. 4. N COMPETENCE, or Cour ET EN, in law, the authoriey . 
The lines on the firſt face, are the line of lines, marked lines: right, of a judge for taking cognizance of any matter. 85 * 
it is divided into 100 equal parts, every tenth numbered: and] RISDICTION, Ju- 
the line of chords, which goes to 609, and is marked chords: COMPITALIA,* or ComPI1TALITIA, feaſts held among the 
On the other face are a line of ſines to 90®, and a line of tan- | cients in honour of the /ares. See FEasT, and LakES 2 
gents to 45. On the firſt ſide are the tangents from 45 to 7 19. * The word comes from the Latin compitum, a croſs-way ; by rea- 
34 3 on the other ſecants from o to 708. 30. fon the feaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads. - 
For the uſe of theſe compaſſes. 1. To divide a line into any number off The compitalia are more ancient than the building of Rome. 
| equal parts, leſs than 100: divide 100 by the number of parts re- | Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Pliny, indeed, ſay, they were inf. 
quired ; flip the curſor till the line on the fliding dove-tail be a- tuted by Servius Tullus; but this only ſignifies that they were 


i gainſt the quotient on the line of lines: then, the whole line be- then introduced into Rome. 
ing taken between the points of the compaſſes moſt remote from] Notwithſtanding what Dion relates, that the compitalia were ce 
0 the centre; the aperture of the other will be the diviſion required. | lebrated a little after the Saturnalia; and that the Roman calen- 


i 2. A right line given, ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 parts, to] dar fixes them on the 12th of January; it appears that they had 
N take any number of thoſe parts: flip the line on the ſliding dove- not any fixed day: at leaſt, not in the time of Varro, asisobſer- 
1 tail to the number of parts required: the whole line being taken | ved by Caſaubon. 
i between the points furtheſt from the centre, the aperture of the | The feaſt being thus moveable, the day whereon it was to be ob- 
| other two will include the number of diviſions required. 3. The ' ſerved, was proclaimed every year. It was ordinarily held on the 
radius being given, to find the chord of any arch under 60: flip | 4th of the nones of February, i. e. on the ſecond of that month. 
3 the line on the ſliding dove: tail to the degrees required on the line | Macrobius obſerves, that they were held not only in honour of 
| of chords: the radius being taken between the points furtheſt | the lares, but alſo of mania, madneſs. The prieſts who officiated 
| | from the center of the curſor ; the aperture of the other line will | at them were ſlaves and liberti ; and the facrifice a ſow. 
be the chord required, provided the number of degrees be greater | They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long neglect, by Tarquin the 
N than 29: if it be leſs, the aperture taken from the radius will] proud, on occafion of an anſwer of the oracle, that they li 
5 leave the chord required. 4. If the chord of an arch under 60% | ſacrifice heads for heads, i. e. that for the health and proſperity of 
be given, and the radius required ; flip the line on the dove-tail | each family, children were to be ſacrificed : but Brutus, after ex- 
to the degrees given on the line of chords: the given chord being | pelling the kings, in lieu of thoſe barbarous victims ſubſtituted 
taken between the two points next the curſor, the aperture of | the heads of garlick and poppy ; thus ſatisfying the oracle which 
the other will be the radius required. 5. The radius being given, | had enjoined capita, heads. 
to find the fine of any number of degrees. Slip the line on the | During the celebration of this feaſt, each family placed at the 
dove-tail to the degree on the line of fines whoſe fine is covered: | door of their houſe, the ſtatue of the goddeſs mama: they alſo 
| the radius taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor ; the | hung up at their doors figures of wool, repreſenting men and wo- 
1 aperture of the other will give the ſine of the angle required. But | men; accompanying them with ſupplications that the lares and 
| if the ſine ſought be leſs than 30%, the difference of the apertures | mania would be contented with thoſe figures, and ſpare the people 
ſ of the oppoſite points, will be the fine required. 6. The radius | of the houſe. | | | 
j being given, to find the tangent of any number of degrees under | As for ſlaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offered balls, or 
þ 71: it the tangent required be under 260. 307, ſlip the line on the | fleeces of wool. Servius Tullus ordered, that the flaves who af. 
* dove: tail to the degree propoſed on the tangent- line: the radius ſiſted at the compitalia, ſhould be free during the whole time of 
1 FN taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor ; the aperture | the feaſt. ' Auguſtus ordered the ſtatues of the lares, placed in 
l of the others, will be the tangent of the degrees required: if the | the croſs-ways, to be adorned with flowers twice a- heat. 
4 teaangent required be above 269. 30, but under 459; the line on | COMPLAINANT, in law, a plaintiff, or one who prefers a c. 
Nl, the curſor muſt be ſlipped to the degrees given on the tangent- laint againſt another, to be relieved by juſtice, or equity. dee 
line: then the radius being taken between the points furtheſt LAINTIFF. | Ke 
from the curſor ; the aperture of the others will be the tangent. | COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remainsof a quadrant of 
If the tangent required be greater than 459, butleſs than 569. 20'; | a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been 
flip the notch on the tangent-ſide of the turned cheek to the de- | retrenched from it. See ARCH. & 
gree o in the tangent-line on the ſide of the compaſs the radius | Thus, if an arch or an angle be 30 degrees, we lay its comple- 
| | taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor ; the difference | ment is 60 degrees, ſince 60+30=90, © 5 
f between the aperture of the other, and theſe, added together, The arch and its complement are relatives; and are only uſed with 
| will be the tangent required. Thus, for the tangents of other | regard to each other, wy | | 
2 b degrees under 71. After the like manner may the ſecant of any | The fine of the complement of an arch, is called the fine; of a 
. 6 number of degrees under 71 be found. See PROrORTIOx AI. tangent, the co-tangent, &c. See Co-sINE, CO-TANGENT» 
1 Spring ComPassEs, or dividers, made of hardened ſteel, the head | &c. ſee alſo Six, Se. ES 6 
( arched ; which, by its ſpring, opens the compa/ſes ; the opening | We ſomtimes alſo ſay, the complentent of an angle 5 meaning 
being directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, and let | much as it wants of a right angle, or 90 degrees. See ANGLE. 


| through the other, worked with a nut. CoMPLEMENT of the courſe, in navigation, is the number of points 
'Þ Triangular CoMPASSES. See the article TRIANGULAR. the courſe wants of 90. degrees, or eight points, wiz, of a quarter 

l Triſeting ComPassEs, the invention of M. Tarragon, for the triſ- of the compaſs. See Courss. F ; fac 
"if ection of angles, geometrically, See T'RIs$ECTION. CoMPLEMENT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the diitance of a tar | 
WW The inſtrument conſiſts of two central rules, and an arch of a from the zenith; or the arch comprehended between tne p 

3 circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its radius: the radius is | of the ſtar above the horizon, and the zenith. See ZENITH, 


faſtened with one of the central rules, like the two legs ofa | STAR, c. | 2 | W 
ſector, that the central rule may be carried through all the points | COMPLEMENT of the curtin, in fortification, that part c 2 
of the circumference of the arch. The radius and rule to be as] interior fide thereof which makes the demigorge. See | 


thin as poſlible, and the rule faſtened to the radius hammered | TiN, and DEMIGORGE, | ln 

cold, to acquire an elaſticity : the breadth of the other central | COMPLEMENT of the line of defence, is the remainder of dank. 

rule, to be triple the breadth of the radius. In this rule to be a | of defence, after you have taken away the Ano of the! 

groove, with a dove-tail, to be faſtened on it, for its motion: | See DEFENCE, and ANGLE, oy ow 
* | | 


COM 


| a Parallehgram, are the two leſſer parallelo- 

ConrLenenTa b drawing two right lines parallel to each ſide of 

— m, through a given point in the diagonal. 
a a are the parallelograms C and M, (Tab. Geometny, fig. 5.n.2.) 
* i demonſtrated, that in every parallelogram, the comple- 
— 0 ind M are equal: for Z+C+Ho=R+MS+x; as ma- 
* on each ſide the great triangles, made by the diago- 
king * which Z R, and o = x, (becauſe the diagonal makes 
— ſo; ) wherefore, the remaining parallelogrom CM. 
See PARALLELOGRAM: 

+ netical COMPLEMENT. See ARITHMETICAL., 
0 MPLEX, a term ordinarily uſed as ſynonymous with compound; 
* ſtrictiy ſpeaking, there be ſome difference between 

5 


them. , 8 
% oroperly applied where a thing contains divers others: 

2 af bf Iren parts not really diſtinct from one another; 

but only imaginarily, or in our conception. : 

In which ſenſe, the foul may be ſaid to be complex, in reſpect of 

the underſtanding and will, which are two things our reaſon a- 

lone diſtinguiſhes in it. See COMPOUND. 

CourLEX Objef. See the article OBJEcT. 

COMPLEX Oppoſition. See the article OPPOSITION. 

ComPLEx Term, op is a — 2 idea 1 0Y of ſeveral 
ſimple, or incomplex ones. See T ERM, and IDEA. ; 

in the propoſition, A juſt God cannot leave crimes unpuniſh- 
172 fabi of this propoſition, wiz. a juſt God, is a complex 
term, or ſtands for a * 705 compoſed of two ſimple, or 
x ONES, VIZ, an uſt. 

— x Propoſition, is either that which has at leaſt one of its 
terms complex, as that juſt mentioned; or ſuch a one as contains 
ſeveral om, caſual . 2 4 If God be al- 

«ty. the wicked can never eſcape him. ROPOSI TION. 
x 4 Locks obſerves, that though the mind be perfectly paſſive in 
the formation of ſimple ideas; yet it exerts ſeveral actions of its 
own about them, when once formed: and that by this means it 
is, they become _ GNI foundation out of which all 
our knowledge is framed, NOWLEDGE. 
Theſe acts a chiefly three, viz. 19. The combining of ſeveral 
ſimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it is that all com- 
lex ideas are made. 
8 The bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, toge- 
ther; ſetting them by each other, and fo viewing them, with- 
out uniting them into one : by which it gets its ideas of relation. 
See RELATION. 
3. The ſeparating ſeveral ideas from all other ideas that accom- 
pany them in their real exiſtence: and thus all its general ideas 
are formed. See GENERAL, and ABSTRACT. 
As ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations u- 
nited together; ſo the mind may conſider them as united, not 
only as they are really united — objects, but as itſelf has 
u 1 ideas 3 up of ſeveral _ put together, we 
call complex ; as man, beauty, army, gratitude, &c. 
Complex ideas, however 8 — decompounded, tho 
their number be infinite, and their variety endleſs, may be all 
reduced under theſe three heads, viz. modes, ſubſtances, and rela- 
wy which ſee under their proper heads, Mek, SUBSTANCE, 
and RELATION. | 

COMPLEXIO, ComPLExion, in metaphyſics, the union, or 

_ 5 ſeveral things different om each other ; either re- 
Y, Or only in our conception. OMPLEX, 

CoMPLExto, I logics, is — applied to the ſecond opera- 
tion of the mind, viz. the judgment; conſider'd as it affirms or 
denies any thing: ſuch affirmation, &c. importing a combina- 
tion of ſeveral things. 

Complexio, is ſometimes alſo uſed by logicians in the ſenſe of di- 
lemma, See DIII 
. ILEMMA, 

ComLexto, in rhetorick, Ec, is a figure including a repetition, 
anda converſion at the ſame time; the ſentence both beginning, 
= oY 8 the ſame word. 

"us Lully: Puts legem tulit? ' Rullus. Quis majorem partem po- 
pul af. agus privavit? Rullus. Duis I 2 1 Kalle 

85 ConveRsION, and REPETITION. _ 

MPLEXION, in phyſicks, is uſed for the temperature, ha- 
_—_ or natural diſpoſition of the body. See ConsTITUT1- 
dome philoſophers diſtinguiſh four general and principal complexi- 

” in man, viz, the ſangume e which, according to 

Ur anſwers to the air, having the qualities thereof, as being 

: 7 moiſt, It takes its name from ſanguis; becauſe the blood 

T ere ſuppoſed to be predominant. See SANGUINE. 

1 matic complexion takes its name from the pituita, or 
1 ein, in which it abounds; and correſponds to water; being 
1 moiſt, See PHLEGMATIC. | 
phy ous, or choleric e takes its name from the bile, 
Cut ay 5 is ſuppoſed of the nature of fire, hot and dry. See 
beugt nt e complexion partakes of the nature of earth, 

OMPLEXUS 7” See MELANCHOLY. \ NN 
mukcles, arg? or Par CoMPLExuM, in anatomy, is a pair of 

proceſſe, = — with ſix thin ſmall tendons from the tranſverſe 

in its aſc the vertebræ of the neck and thorax; growing fleſhy 
at; again becoming tendinous about the middle; and 


COM 


again fleſhy, where it is inſerted laterally j | | 
the es cocipitls; and the hin erally into the upper part of 


See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 7. n. «. 
When they act together, they oll che head directly backwards, 
but either of them acting alone, draws it obliquely back. 
COMPLICATION of diſeaſes, a mixture, or combination of ſe- 
yu diſeaſes; eſpecially where they have we affinity to one a- 
8 = N dropſy, aſthma and jaundice appening together. 
What perplexes the phyſicians, is, when wi 
complication of ſome other diſorder. Ge Favn = there ou 
COMPONE, or COMPONED, or Gobony, in heraldry.—A bordure 
compone, 1s that formed or compoſed of a row of angular parts 
or chequers of two colours, —See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 19. 
ComPoNnED, or Courosk D, is alſo uſed in the general for a bor- 
dure, a pale, or a feſs, compoſed of two different colours, or me- 
tals, diſpoſed alternately, ſeparated and divided by fillets, except- 
ing at the corners; where the junctures are made in the form of 
A a goats —— f 
oMrOS Mentis. ; Non-Co ; 
ComPostD Baſtion, c See the articles n 
COMPOSITE Order, in architecture, the laſt of the five orders 
of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital is compoſed out of thoſe 
of the other orders. — See Tab. Architecture, fig. 30. fee alſo 
ORDER, 
It borrows a quarter-round from the Tuſcan, and Doric; a 
double row of leaves, from the Corinthian; and volutes from 
the Ionic: Its cornice has ſimple modillions, or dentils. See Ca- 
PITAL, | 
The compoſite is alſo called the Roman and Italic order; as having 
been invented by the Romans; conformably to the reſt, which 
= denominated from the people among whom they had their 
riſe, 
Moſt authors rank this after the Corinthian ; either as being the 
richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented: Scamozzi alone places it 
between the Ionic and Corinthian; out of a view to its delicacy 
and richneſs, which he eſteems inferior to that of the Corinthian; 


and therefore makes no ſcruple to uſe it under the Corinthian : 


wherein he is followed by M. le Clerc. See CoxinTHian. 

The proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius; he only 
marks its general character, by obſerving that its capital is com- 
poſed of ſeveral parts taken from the Doric, Tonic, and Corinthi- 
an: hedoes not ſeem to regard it as a particular order; nor does 


effect, it was Serlio who firſt added the compoſite order to the four 
of Vitruvius, forming it from the remains of the temple of 
Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Septimius, and the goldſmiths: 
till then, this order was efteemed a ſpecies of the Corinthian, 
only differing in its capital. 

The order being thus left undetermined by the antients, the mo- 
derns have a kind of right to differ about its proportions, &c. 
Scamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make its column 19 mo- 
dules and an half; which is leſs by half a module than that of the 
Corinthian: as, in effect, the order is leſs delicate than the Corin- 
thian. Vignola makes it 20; which is the ſame with that of his 
Corinthian : but. Serlio, who firſt formed it into an order, by 
giving it a proper entablature and baſe, and after him M. Per- 
rault, raiſe it {till higher than the Corinthian. 

This laſt does not think different ornaments and characters ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute a different order, unleſs it have a different 
height too: agreeably, therefore, to his rule of augmenting the 
heights of the ſeveral columns by a ſeries of two modules in each; 
he makes the compoſite 20 modules, and the Corinthian 18; 
which, it ſeems, is a medium between the porch of Titus and 
the temple of Bacchus. See PRoPoRTION. 


| For the parts of the Order, ſee CoLuux, ENTABLATURE, Ca- 


PITAL, BAsE, FREEZE, PEDESTAL, &c. 

M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between campoſite 
and compoſed order. —The latter, he ſays, denotes any compoſi- 
tion whoſe parts and ornaments are extraordinary, and unuſual ; 
but have, withal, ſomewhat of beauty ; both on account of their 
novelty, and in reſpect of the manner, or genius of the architect: 
ſo that a compeſed order is an arbitrary, humorous compoſition, 


whether regular or irregular. | 
'The ſame author adds, that the Corinthian order is the firſt com- 


' fofite order, as being compoſed of the Doric and Ionic; which is 


the obſervation of Vitruvius himſelf, Lib. 4. cap. I. 
COMPOSITION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is the uniting or joining of 
ſeveral different things, ſo as to form one whole, called a com- 
pound, See COMPOUND, DE comPosITION , and PRINCI1- 
PLE. | 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two Kinds of compoſition ; the one en- 


titative, which is between things of the ſame nature, e. gr. two 


or more drops of water: the other gſential, when things of dif- 

ferent kinds are joined, and thus conſtitute new things, or eſ- 
|  ſences, different from any of the parts; and thus, fay they, from 
te matter and the form of wood, ariſes wood; whoſe eflence is 

very different from either of thoſe ingredients taken ſeparately. 
CompPostTioNn of 1deas, is an operation of the mind, whereby it 

combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into complex ones. See Com- 
| PLEx Idea 


N 


Under the kme operation may likewiſe be reckoned that of . 
| e being; 


d part of the proceſſus maſtoides.— 


he vary it at all from the Corinthian, except in its capital. In 
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larging; whereby we put ſeveral ideas together of the fame kind, | though the motions be neither at right angles o to tna 
| as Rveral unites hs make a dozen. nor equally ſwift, nor (each to itſelf) equable; my , bor 
Is In this, as in others, brutes come far ſhort of men; for though they be but ſimilar; that is, both accelerated wy ed that 3 
I} they take in and retain ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas; as alike. * Je. # retarded req in 
I poſlibly, a dog does the ſhape, ſmell, and voice of his maſter: | Thus, if the point a, (Tab. Mechanicks, fig, 4.) be impe " Ke: 
I! et theſe are rather ſo many diſtin&t marks whereby he knows | qually with two forces; vix. upwards, towards "aw 2 led e. Mr 
vim, than one complex idea, made out of thoſe ſimple ones. towards d; it is plain, that when it is gone for wards * . "Wards ward t 
| Compos1T1oN, in grammar, denotes the joining of two words to- | it muſt of neceſſity be gone upwards as far as c 6; 0 vs Vac, and m 
i gether; or prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, the motions both equable, it would always go on in the at were Se. or 
ik diminiſh, or change its ſignification. See WoRD, Oc. a ec. a Ciagon | or Rtif 
is ComPos1T1oN, in oratory, the order and coherence of the parts of Nay, ſuppoſe the motions unequal as to celerity, ſo v.gr out, \ 
1 48 | the body move twice as faſt upwards as forwards, . — tha pier 
1 To compoſition belong, both the artful joining of the letters whereof | muſt go on in the diagonal ac ; becauſe the triangle . fili See de 
. the ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered ſoft and ſmooth, | &c. and acd will {till be ſimilar, being as the motions dec The 
| gentle and flowing, full and ſonorous; or the contrary: and the But, if the motions be diſſimilar, then the compound 3 ſoils : 
i order, which requires things firſt in nature and dignity, to be put be a Curve, | ; . for pl 
| | before thoſe of inferior conſideration. See PERIOD. = 2 Thus, if a body » As b, (fig. 5.) be impelled or drawn þ th compu 
3 ComPos1T1oN, in painting, includes the invention as well as diſ- | different forces, in the three different directions ba, bc a +; tree, 
. poſition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, c. ſo that ity ields to none of them, but continues 17 emili h See T 
0 Compoſition, therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one of which finds| then will thoſe three powers or forces be to one 8 COM! 
1 out, by means of hiſtory, proper objects for a picture; and the three right lines drawn parallel to thoſe lines, expreſſin * rent 
1 other diſpoſes them to advantage. See PAINTING. three different directions, and terminated by their 3 5 81710 
. ComPos1T10N, in muſick, is the art of diſpoſing muſical ſounds| courſes. * Strict 
It into airs, ſongs, c. either in one, or more parts; to be ſung Let be repreſent the force by which the body is impelled ſt * 
i with the voice, or played on inſtruments. See MusICK, and b to a, then will the fame right line e, repreſent allo the as Thus 
0 N | trary equal force, by which it is impelled from 5 to e 6 not al 
[| Zarlin defines compoſition the art of joining and combining concords what hath been faid before, the force be is refolvable int; 09 Vue 
1 together, which are the matter of muſick: but this definition is two forces acting according to the two directions bd and be, to os; 
5 too ſcanty; in regard, diſcords are always uſed with concords in which the other impelling from 5 to e, is as h e to bd, and bor See ( 
| | the compoſition of parts. See ConcoRD, and DiscoRD. de, reſpectively. e | = * 
'F Under compe/ition are comprehended the rules, 15. of melody, or | So likewiſe two forces, acting without the directions 4 be _ 
I the art of making a ſingle part; i. e. of contriving and diſpoſing and being equipollent to the force acting without the dire&tion r 
5 the ſimple ſounds,” ſo as that their ſucceſſion and progreſs may be be, from þ toe ; will be to the force acting according tothe d. de. 
iF agreeable. See ME LOD Y.— 2. Of harmony, or the art of diſ- rection be, from b to e, as bd, bc, tobe: and therefore, the Nt 
I; | poſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts ſo together, that they |. forces acting in the directions & d, bc, and equipollent to the C 1 , 
j may make one agrecable whole. See Harmony, and HaR- force acting in the directions bc, are to the force acting in the di- £ { 
\ MONICAL. rection, as bd, bc, or dc tobe: that is, if a body be urged by © 0050 


Courosiriox, in logic, is a method of reaſoning, wherein we 


COM 


It may be here obſerved, that melody being 2 the buſineſs 
of the imagination, the rules of compo/ition ſerve only to preſcribe 
certain limits to it ; beyond which, the imagination, in ſearching 
out the variety and beauty of airs, ought not to go: but harmo- 
ny, being the work of judgment, its rules are more certain, 
extenſive, and more difficult in practice. 

In the variety and elegance of the melody, the invention labours 
a great deal more than the judgment; ſo that method has but lit- 
tle place : but in harmony it is otherwiſe; the invention, here, 
has nothing to do; and the compoſition is conducted from a nice 
obſervation of the rules of harmony, without any aſſiſtance from 
the imagination at all. 


proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to particular and 
ſingular ones. See METHoD. 

The method of compoſition, called alſo fynthe/is, is juſt the reverſe 
of that of reſolution, or analyſts, See RESOLUTION, SYNTHESIS, 
and METHOD. 

Reſolution is the method whereby we ordinarily ſearch after 
truth; compoſition, that whereby a truth found, is diſcovered and 
demonſtrated to others: reſolution is the method of inveſtigation, 


COM 


three different equipollent powers in the directions ba, go 


bc; theſe three forces ſhall be to one another as be, bd, and de, 


reſpectively. Q, E. D. 

This theorem, with its corollaries, Dr. Keil obſerves, is the 
foundation of all the new mechanicks of M. Varignon: by he 
hereof may the force of the muſcles be computed, and — > 


the mechanick theorems in Borelli, de motu animal; imme. 
diately deduced. IEG 


ComPosITION of Proportion,—lf there be two ratios, wherein the 


ens) of the 2 is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of 
the other is to its conſequent: then, by compoſition of proportion: 
as the ſum of the antecedent and — the fiſt rat 
to the antecedent, or the conſequent of the firſt ; ſo is the ſun 
of the antecedent and conſequent of the ſecond ratio, to the an- 
tecedent or the conſequent of the ſecond. | 

E. gr. If A: B:: C: D, then by compoſition, ATB: A (B) :: 
Sch e 


ComPosITION, in pharmacy, the art, or act of mixing divers in- 


gredients together into a medicine; ſo as they may aflſt each o- 


ther's virtues, ſupply each other's defects, or correct any ill qua- 
lities thereof. See PRARMAc v. 


compoſition of demonſtration, See DEMONSTRATION, ComPos1TI1ON, in printing, ordinarily called compoſing, is the at- 

The method of compe/ition is that uſed by Euclid, and other geo- fanging of ſeveral types, or letters in the compoſing-ſtick, in Citr 
metricians; reſolution that uſed by algebraiſts and philoſophers. order to form a line: and of ſeveral lines ranged in order in the 0 | 
| 'The two methods differ, juſt as the method of ſearching a genea- galley» to make a page; and of ſeveral of thoſe to make a form. | eco 
* logy; which are either by deſcending from the anceſtors to the ee PRINTING, Oc. a 0 the 
1 * An or by aſcending from the poſterity to their anceſtors: The compoſing-flick is made of iron generally, ſometimes bra(s, or I | 
each have this in common, that their progreſſion is from a thing | Wood; of more or leſs length and depth, according to the page Cour | 
| known, to another unknown. to be compoſed, or the compoſitor's fancy: it hath. two fliding OMP. 
. The method of compoſition is beſt obſerved by the mathematicians: | Pieces, to be faſtened by means of a nut and ſerew, which are 3 
i the rules hereof are, 19. To offer nothing 45 what is couched in | flipped forwards or backwards, at the pleaſure of the compolitor, | C ins 
clear expreſs terms; and to that end, to begin with definition. and according to the ſpace which the lines, notes, Cc, ae 0 Wa 
20. To build only on evident and clear principles; to that end, take up. See Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 9. . whie 
| to proceed from axioms or maxims. 3?. To prove demonſtra- The e Mg ordinarily contains ſeven or eight lines of 2 wie: 
| tively all the concluſions that are drawn hence; and to this pur- middle- 1zed letter; which, when ſet; are taken out, by help ot cond 
bl. poſe, to make uſe of no arguments or proofs, but definitions al- | 4 thin flip of braſs, termed a rule, and diſpoſed in the galley; Cours 

1 ready laid down, axioms already granted, and propoſitions already] and others compoſed, till a page be formed. The page being 0 
bi) * , * | 0 Propo | y * . | NJ. a OMP 
1 proved; which ſerve as principles to things that follow. compoſed, is tied up, and ſet by; and the reſt of the pages o ow; 
"i Compos1TION of motion, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral directions of | the ſheet prepared in the ſame manner: when done, they ate conſ 
48 motion, reſulting from powers acting in different, though not | carried to the impoſing or correcting ſtone; there ranged in ol. Pow, 
8 oppoſite lines, See MoTION. der, and diſpoſed in a chaſe, or iron frame, fitted with wooden vote 
5 If a point move or flow according to one and the ſame direction; furniture; then, the quoins being ſtruck in, it is carried to the of 
1 whether that motion be equable or not, yet it will ſtill keep the preſs to be printed. See PR ES, Cas, CHASE, Os. | ſame 
| ſame right line; the celerity alone being changed, i. e. increaſed, ComPostTION, in commerce, a contract between an inſolvent | Alle 
or diminiſhed according to the forces with which it is impelled. | debtor and his creditors; whereby the latter agree to accept of 3 It is 
If the directions be oppoſite, as one, e. gr. directly downward, | part of the debt, in compenſation for the whole, and give a ge. comp, 
the other upward, Cc. yet ſtill the line of motion will be the] neral acquittance accordingly. | Powe 
ſame. | 1 | COMPOSSIBILES, Cours EIL IA, in logick, fuch things = diag 
But if the compounding motions be not according to the ſame] are compatible, or capable of ſubſiſting together. See CoMPar Who! 
line of direction, the compound motion will not be according to} _ TIBLE. ET nn” Or Mon 
the line of direction of any of them, but in a different one from | COMPOST, in agriculture and gardening, a compound, or 5 Coup: 
them all; and this either ſtrait or crooked, according as the di-] ture, of earths, dungs, Qc. applied, by way of manure, for te exaq 
rections or celerities ſhall require. meliorating and improving of ſoils, and aſſiſting the natural car Non 
If two compounding motions be each of them equable, the line in the 26.1 of vegetation, _ See MANURING-. ol Such 
of the compound motion will Kill be a ſtrait ne; and this, | The gardeners have magazines, or layſtalls of tampuſts, rr V 
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to the di ſuch as the ſcouring of ditches, ponds, & 
ture; ſuch as the ſcouring of ditches, ponds, &c. 
— 1 1 7 dung, &c. A heavy, clayey, or cloddy land 


quires a compoſt of a more ſprightly and active kind, to inſinu- 
re 


natural mould. 


d ec ley preſcribes ſeven different ſorts of compoſts, to for- 
ads, e of trees; viz. a quantity of {tiff ſoil, broke, 
Sac, 
Were 8 or tiff ſoil with ſand and burnt graſs-turf, and rotten-wood ; 
ona ſtiff ſoil with ſand and rape-ſeed, after the oil is preſſed 
7 with burnt turf; or Riff ſoil with ſand and malt grains; 
that py ba dung, with wood aſhes and loam, or mother earth. 
till it 


See SOIL. 


** ſorts of ſoil. 3 looſe land requires a compo/l Courouxp Pendulum in 
co 


* 


COM 
in mechanics, that which conſiſts of 


ſeveral weights conſtantly keeping the ſame diſtance, both 


from each other, and from th i 
oſcillate, See PexDuLum. e 


ate into the heavy, lumpy clods; as dungs, ſand, aſhes, and 8 78 hg - ee See the article PRoPo$sITION. 


antities, in algebra, are ſuch as 2 ect 
together by the ſigns + and —: thus, a + b— 10 ad 75 "a a 
are compound quantities. See QUanTITy. 


and mixed with ſharp ſand, and aſhes of burnt furzes, weeds, | CoMpounD Ratio, is that which the product of the antece- 


| dents of two or 
conſequents, 


Thus, 6 to 72 is in a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12 
See PROPORTION, : 


more ratios has to. the product of their 


| TH Compound Rule of Three, See the article Ru LE of three, 
The fame author recommends a mixture or preparation of Compound Sounds. 


ae ' SOUND, 
. foils anſwering to loam, or mother earth, as preferable ComPounD Surd. SURD, 
muſt for planting or ſowing foreſt-trees in, to any of theſe richer | COM HOUND Tafte. & See the articles C TASTE. 

compoſts 3 which, though they haſten the growth of the Comeound Ulcer, Urckx. 
three tree, will not make the timber near ſo firm and durable. | COMPOUND Words. Woxrp. 
dbg, dee TIMBER. COMPREHENSION, in metaphyſics, the a& of the 
u. COMPO UN D, the reſult * effect of a compoſition of diffe- mind whereby it apprehends, or knows any object preſented 
r, * rent things; or that which ariſes therefrom. Sce Compo- to it, on all the ſides whereon it is capable of bein appre- 
g the 117300; hended, or known, See APPREHENSION, and Kxow- 


rictly ſpeaking, every new compoſition does not produce a 
oy os ; but only that from which a new eſſence ariſes, 


frow Thus, when one drop of water is added to another, there docs 
con- not ariſe a new phyſical compound; the eſſence being the ſame 
ut by now, as before the union, 

0 the Compound differs from complex, and ſtands oppoſed to ſimple. 


ve COMPLEX and SIMPLE, 
We ſay, the ingredients of a compound; apothecaries are great 
dealers in compounds; they prepare a compound diacodium, com- 


„ be, pound diamargariton, compound diamorum, compound diaprunum, 
Gon compound oxymel, compound fomentations, compound waters, & c. 
he di- See DIacoDIUM, DIAMARGARITON, DIAMORUM, 
e, the DriaPrRUNXUM, &c. | 

to the ComprounxD Flowers, called alſo compeſite, and aggregate flowers; 
the di- are ſuch as conſiſt of many little flowers, concurring to make 
red by up one whole one; each of which hath its ſtyle, ſtamina, and 
, and adhering ſeed, but are all contained within one and the ſame 
nd de, calyx, or perianthium. See FLOWER. 

This c:mpuund flower diſtinguiſhes a large genus of plants, 
is the which Mr. Ray divides thus, —Hetbs of compounded or. aggre- 
y 115 ated flowers, are, <4 
oſt bf 19. Such as have a plain-leaved. flower naturally, and for the 


moſt part full; and having their whole body milky, (yielding 
a milky juice on cutting them ;) and theſe have their ſeeds, 


ein the Firſtly, Pappous, or winged ;' that is, having a little lanugo ad- 


lent of hering to each ſeed, by which the wind can eaſily carry it from 
ortion: place to place: ſuch as the LaAuca, Tragopogon, Scorzonera, 
atio, is Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the Piloſella. 

he ſum Secondly, Such as have a ſolid ſeed, without any Pappus or | 


the an- 
(B) 47 


vers in- 
each o- 
ill qua- 


down upon them; as the Eryngium Luteum, Cichoreum, Lam- 
pfana. | 


ſhort, thick, compaſſed, ſmall floſculi (which ſome, by miſ- 
take, call amina) ſet together, ſo as to make one flat, or 


2 288 ſuperficies: and theſe are alſo either ſuch as have their 
eeds, | * 


Firſtly, Pappous, as the Tuſſilago, Petaſites, Carlina, Helenium, 


the ar- | Doronicum, Conyza, Aſter, Virga Aurea, Jacobæa, Stæchas 
ſick, in Citrini, Jacea, Senecio, Eupatorium Avicennæ, Cacalia Vul- 
r in the 


pars Gnaphalium Maritimum, and Monſpelienſe. 
- a form. | econdly, Such whoſe ſeeds are ſolid, and not pappous; as 
braſs, or 
the page 
o {liding 


the corymbiferous herbs, | 8 
Compoun force, [ Force. 
COMPOUND forme, E Fokus. 

OMPOUND Hills. 8 * ticles ; Foss1Ls. 
Conrouny fradtions. f See the articles. 


hich are C0 FRACTIORs. 

npolitor, |} ; MPOUND gland. GLAND, _ 
OMPOURND þ H | | 

: are (o armony, | ARMONY, 


ed 8 which is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon the 
by help of _— it ſelf forborn which 9 becomes a ſort of ſe- 
e galley ; Co ary principal, See INTEREST. 2 

age bein n machine, See the article MACHINE. | 

> pages ot Fon maſonry. See the article MAso xXx. 

- they are „nb motion, that motion which is effected by ſeveral 


conſpiring powers. See POWER. 5 
overs are ſaid to conſpire, if the direction of the one be 


wt directly oppoſite to that of the other; as when the radius 
of a circle is co | 


d in or- 
h wooden 
ied to the 


inſolvent Fy time a point to move ſtrait along it. bm 
cept of a I curvilinear motion is compound. See MoT10N. 

5 G ISa po ula h | . | ö b a. . Ws to 

givea & 1 pular theorem, in mechanics, that in an uniform 

| * Yue motion, the velocity produced by the conſpiring 

things 25 4; is to that of either of the powers ſeparately; as the 
| A- onal of a parallelogram according to t direction of | That there is 
> COMP Whoſe ſides g ccording | 


they act ſeparately, to either of the ſides. See 


* ox mix- TION, and Dx The Pen 
or mix 0 * AGONAL. att} eee 
re, for te "POUND Numbers, are thoſe which may be- meaſured, or 


MBER, 


29, Such as have a diſcous flower; i. e. one compoſed of pany 


nceived to revolve about a center; and at 
it along k. N ff yery fixed bodies, but ner without great difficulty, and the 


LEDGE, 


To comprehend a thing, is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem ali- 
. quam totam & totaliter cognoſeere : and, in this ſenſe, it is a 
popular point of controverſy among ſchool-divines, whether 
the bleſſed in Heaven comprehend Ged? The more orthodox 
maintain the negative, by reaſon ſuch knowledge muſt be 
infinite. 
COMPREHENSION, in rhetoric, a trope, or figure whereby 
the name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a part for 
a whole: or a definite number of any thing for an indefinite. 
See METONYMIA. 
COMPRE S8,“ in chirurgery, a bolſter of linen cloth, 
folded in ſeveral doubles, and laid under the bandage, to 
prevent a wound from bleeding or ſwelling; or to retain 
the medicines applied thereto, See Wound. 
*. The word comes from comprimere, to preſs hard. 


Scultetus, in his Arſenal of Chirurgery, obſerves, that the 

ancients compoſed their compreſſes of carded flax, or of 

feathers, ſewed between two linens ; and called them pillows, 
or plumages, puluini, or pulvilli, &c. | 

COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing, or ſqueezing, 
ſomething, ſo as to ſet its parts nearer each other, and make 
it poſſeſs leſs ſpace. See PRESS10N. 

Compreſſion properly differs from condenſation, in that the 
latter is performed by the action of cold, the former by 
ſome external violence, See CONDENSATION, 

Pumps, which the ancients imagined to act by ſuction, do, 
in reality, act by compreſſion; the embolus, or ſucker, in 
going and returning in the narrow pipe, compreſ/es the air 
incloſed therein, ſo as to enable it by the force of its elaſticity 
to raiſe the valve, and make its eſcape : upon which, the 
balance being deſtroyed, the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 

the ſtagnant ſurtace, drives up the water into the pipe thus 

evacuated of its air, See PUMP. 
Water is incapable of compreſſion ; after the air has been 
purged out of it, no art or violence 1s able to bring its parts 

* cloſer, or make it take up leſs compaſs. In an experiment 

made by the academy del Cimento, water, when violently 

ſqueezed, made its way through the infinitely fine pores of a 

ball of gold, rather than undergo compreſſion, See WATER. 

The compreſſion of the air, by its own weight, is ſurprizingly 
reat : it appears by calculation, that the common air we 

— near the ſurface of the earth, is compreſſed by the 
weight of the ſuper-incumbent' atmoſphere, into 537z5 part 
of the ſpace it would take up were it at liberty. See Ar- 

MOSPHERE. e . : 
But the air may be till further compreſſed by art; and it 
appears from Mr, Boyle's experiments, that the ſpace which 


OMPOUND intereſt, called alſo intereſt upon intereſt, is that] the air takes up, when at its utmoſt dilatation, is to that it 


takes up 'when moſt compreſſed, as five hundred and fifty 
' thouſand to one. See Air | 
This immenſe compreſſion and dilatation, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, cannot be accounted'/for from ſuppoſing the particles of 
the air elaſtic and branched, or in form of ſlender twigs in- 
terwoven into circles; nor any other way, but by a repelling 
force, wherewith they are endued ; by virtue whereof when 
at liberty, they mutually fly each other. See ATTRACTION. 
This repelling power, he adds, is ſtronger and more ſenſible 
in air, than in other bodies; in regard air is generated out 


help of fermentation': Now thoſe particles always recede 
from each other with the greateſt violence, and are compreſſed 
with the greateſt difficulty, which, when contiguous, cohere 
the moſt ſtrongly. --See LICHT. | F 
fach a repelling power, appears from this; that 
flies walk on the water without wetting their feet; that the 
object- glaſſes of teleſcopes laid on each other do not touch 
that dry duſtisnot brought to touch orcohere without difficulty, 


Now? a Iy een number beſide unity. dee 25 unleſs liquified by fire, or wet with water; and that two 


ſiſhed pieces of marble, which as often as they touch cohere, 


uh is 3 nl . | BY, $ | 3 N . * *r 
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are yet very hardly preſſed ſo cloſely, and joined ſo aptly as 
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.  (ainty which is the mother of contention. In writings, or- 


COM 


to cohere; See REPELLING Force ſee alſo Cokksiox, 


DirATATION, Cc. 
CourziskE Ment. See the article NI EN r. 


COM PROMISE, a treaty, or contract, whereby two con- | 


tending parties eſtabliſh one, or more arbitrators, to Judge of 
and terminate their differences in an amicable way. See AR- 
BITRATOR, . | 

The regular way of appointing a compromiſe, is by a writ- 
ing, expreſſing the names of the arbitrators, the power 
of chuſing an umpire, or ſuper-arbitrator in caſe of need, 


a time limited for the arbitrage, and a penalty on the par- | 


who does not abide by the decifion, See UMPIRE. 
By the civil law, a flave cannot make a compromi/e without 
the leave of his maſter, nor a pupil without the war gigy of 
his guardian, or a wife without that of her husband. So a 
ſlave, a deaf or dumb man, a minor, and the perſon who is 
a party in the cauſe, are incapable of being choſen arbitra- 
trators in a comp romiſe. 
The occaſions on which a campromiſe is not allowed of, are re- 
ſtitutions, marriage cauſes, criminal affairs, queſtions of 
ſtate; and, generally, any thing wherein the public intereſt 
is more concerned than that of private perſons, | 
In our law, compromiſe is not of ſo much extent: Welt de- 
fines it the faculty, or power of pronouncing ſentence be- 
tween perſons at controverſy, given to arbitrators by the 
parties mutual private conſent, without public authority. 
ComPROMISE is alſo uſed in beneficiary matters; where it ſig- 
nifies an act, whereby thoſe who have the right of election, 
transfer it to one or more perſons, to elect a perſon capable of 
the office or dignity. 
We have ſeen members of parliament elected by compromiſe ; 
when the electors, not being able to agree among them- 
ſelves, give the power of electing, at leaſt of nominating, to 
two perſons ; obliging them by oath, or otherwiſe, to chuſe 
ſuch as they think the moſt capable, and beſt diſpoſed. 
COMPTING, orComPpTiNnG-HovsE,an office in theking's 
houſhold, under the direction of the lord ſteward ; ſo called, 
becauſe the accompts for all expences of the king's houſhold 
are there taken daily by the lord ſteward, comptroller, cof- 
ferer, maſter of the houſhold, the two clerks of the green- 
cloth, and the two clerks comptrollers. They alſo make 
proviſion for the houſhold, and make payments, and orders 
for the good government thereof. | 
the compting- houſe is the board of green- cloth. See GRE Ex- 
Cron. 
COMPT ROL. See Cox ROL. 
COMPTROLLER. See CoN T ROLLER. 
COMPULSOR X, an officer under the Roman emperors, 
diſpatched from court into the provinces, to compel the 
payment of taxes, &c, not paid within the time preſcribed, 
* The word is Latin, formed of the verb campellere, to oblige, 
conſtrain. | 
Theſe were charged with ſo many exactions, under colour of 
their office, that Honorius caſhiered them by a law in 412. 
The laws of the Viſigoths mention military compulſors ; 
which were officers among the Goths, whoſe buſineſs was to 
oblige the tardy ſoldiers to go into the fight, to run to an 
attack, c. | | 
Cafian mentions a kind of monaſtic compul/ors, whoſe 
buſineſs was to declare the hours of _— office, and to 
take care the monks went to church at thoſe hours. 
COMPUNCTIONS, in theology, an inward grief in the 
mind, for having offended God, See. CoN TRITIONW. 
* The word comes from compungere, of pungere, to prick. 
The Romaniſts own their confeſſion inſignificant, unleſs attend- 
ed with campunction, or pricking of heart. See CONFESSION. 
Among ſpiritualiſts, compunction carries a more extenſive ſig- 
nification; and implies not only a grief for having offended 
God, but alſo a pious ſenſation of grief, ſorrow, and diſplea- 
ſure on other motives. Thus, the miſeries of life, the danger 
of being loſt in the world, the blindneſs of the wicked, &c. | 


are to pious people motives of compunttton. N 


COMPUR GATOR, in law, one that by oath juſtifies, or | 


clears another's innocence. See OA r H, and PR GAT ION. 


COMPU TATION, che manner of accounting and eſti- 
mating time, weights, meaſures, and moneys. See Time, 


 WxicuTr, MeEaSURE, Mox k, Sc. 


The word is ſometimes alſo uſed among mathematicians in | 


the like ſenſe as calculation. See CALCULATION, 
CompuUTATION. of a planet's motion. See PLANET. 
Courur Ari is particularly uſed in law, in reſpect of the 


true account, or conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as that | 
neither party do wrong to the other, nor the determination 


of time be left at large, or be taken otherwiſe than according 
to the judgment and intention of law. > Hf 
If indentures of demiſe be ingroſſed, bearing date II May 


1679. to have and to hold the land in S. for three years from 
henceforth; and the indentures be delivered the 4th of June fol- 


lowing : in this caſe, from henceforth ſhall be computed from 


the day of the delivery, and not from the date. And if the 


indentures be delivered at four of the clock in the afternoon, 


the ſaid 4th of June, the leaſe ſhall end the third day of June | 


in the third year: the law, in ſuch computation, rejecting all 


fractions or diviſions of the day, on account of that uncer- within the other. Mi1xT1ON. 


CON. 


dered by the ſtat, 27 Hen. VIII. to be ji "Ty 
3 if ſuch . have date, the 1 gi 7 N ſix 
accounted from the date, and not from the deliver 2 
_—_ date, it. ſhall be accounted from the delivery, 000 

ib. 5. | ? 

If a deed be ſhewed to a court at Weſtminſter; it mall 

in court (by . of law) all the term in whi "mai 

ſhewed : for all the term is but as one day in law "ce It 1 

If a church be void, and the patron does not preſent ib 

ſix months, the biſhop of the dioceſe may collate 722 Within 

lain: but theſe fix months ſhall be computed ac 8 

twenty- eight days of the month; and not accor n to 
| 82 18 ALENDAR. ung to the 

C O, a writ, thus called from its 5 

to compel a bailiff, chamberlain, or de u a e 
compts. See ACCOUNT. Nie his . 

The ſame lies for executors of executors ; and ao; 
guardian in ſoccage,for waſte made in the minority of thee. 

Cour uro vicecomitis habendo 2 apr See Rx SPEC TV. heir, 

CONARI ON, or Cono1Des, the pineal gland; a ſmall 
about the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the upper part ot 
hole in the third ventricle of the brain called the 1 a 
tied by ſome fibres to the nates. See GL and, Braix -y 
It is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of the fe 
and has this peculiar, that it is ſingle 3 whereas all the, 
parts are double : n Des Cartes takes occaſion * 

ſe it the immediate place, or ſeat of the ſoul. 

& Nr Sour, A : See Pal, 

NAT US,endeavour, a term frequently uſed in philocu; 
cal and mathematical writers; Wasn. equivalent — 
Conatus ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect to motion that 
a point is with reſpe& to a line; at leaft, the two hn 
this in common, that as the point is inceptive of the line a 
the term from which it commences ; ſo is the beginning of 
all motion called the conatus. Add, that as in mathemaria 
demonſtrations, the extenſion of the point is conceived us if | 
it were nothing at all ; ſo, in the conatus of motion, there is 
no regard to the time wherein, or the length which it ad- 
vances. See Laws of NATURE. 
Hence, ſome define conatus to be a quantity of motion not 
capable of being expreſſed by any time or length. —Accord- 
ingly, all motion tends preciſely the ſame way wherein the 
| moveable is acted on, or determined by the moving power, 
See MoT1oNn, 

CON CAT E NATION, inphiloſophy,a connectionof things, 
in manner of a chain, See CHAIN, CONNecrtion, Cc. 
The concatenation of ſecond cauſes, is an effect of providence, 
See CAusk, PROVIDENGE, Ce. 

CONCAVE, is applied to the inner ſurfaceof ahollow body; | 

eſpecially if it be circular, SeeSU PERFICIEsS,Convex, &.. 

Concave is particularly underſtood of mirrors and lens's : con» 

cave lens's, are either concave on both ſides, called concave- 
concave ; or concave on one fide, and plane on the other, called 
plano- concave; or concave on one fide, and convex on the o- 
ther, called concavo-convex, Or convexo-concave, as the one or 
other ſurface is a portion of a leſs ſphere. See PLaxo-Con- 
CAVE, &c. | 15 
The property of all concave lens's is, that the rays of light, 
in paſſing through them, are deflected, or made to recede from 
one another; as in convex lens's they are inflected towards 
each other; and that the more, as the concavity and convexi- 
ty are portions of leſs circles, See LENS and MirR 08. 
Hence, parallel rays, as thoſe of the ſun, by paſſing through 
a concave lens, become diverging ; diverging rays are made 
to diverge the more, and converging rays either made to con- 
verge leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging. See Rav. 
Hence, objects viewed through concave lens's, appear dimi- 
niſhed : and the more ſo, as they are portions of leſs ſpheres; ; 
and this in oblique, as well as in direct rays. See RE- 
FRACTION, | M1 
Concave mirrors have the contrary effect to lens's: they te- 
fle& the rays which fall on them, ſo as to make them ap- 
proach more to, or recede leſs from each other than before; 
and that the more as the concavity is greater, or the ſpheres 
whereof they are ſegments, leſs, MiRROR- | 
Hence, concave mirrors magnify objects preſented to them ; 
and that in a greater proportion, as they are portions 
2 ſpheres. See REFLECTION, MICROSCOPE, &. 
lence alſo, concave mirrors have the effect of burning 
jects, when placed in their focus. See BURNING-GLASS- 

CONCEALERS*,inlaw, ſuch as find out concealed lands, 
i. e. lands kept privily from the king, by common perſons, 

having nothing to ſhew for their title, or eſtate therein. p 
* They are thus called per antifhrads A cancelands 3 95 009% 
movends, (c. My lord Coke calls them turbidum homer * 

CONCENTRATION, the retiring, or withdrawn 

of a thing inwards, towards the centre, or 

External cold is ſaid to concentrate the hea 


degr ixti z. | in two or ON 
degree of mixtion, yiz;; that wherein tw On of the one 
b oe 3 : 


This he takes to be the caſe of all ixed bodies wist , 
4 | 


eir conſtitution being ſo firm, that till the par- 
| —— each chat by ſome extraordinary 
they cannot affe& thoſe ſenſes. See SMELL, and 


3 N CENTRIC, in geometry and aſtronomy, ſomething that | 


0 on center with another. See CENTER. 
eee uſed in ſpeaking of round bodies, 
1 viz. circular, elliptical ones, Qc. but may be 
= 15 uſed for polygons, drawn parallel to each other, up- 
_ ſame center. See CIRCLE, PoLyGon, &c. 
pans? ſtands oppoſite to excentric. See EXCENTRIC, 
ITY: - © 
_ . hes of graduating inſtruments conſiſts in de- 
m— with the ſame quadrant 45 concentric arches, dividing 
3 "Carine into 90 equal parts, the next into 89, &c. 
R. ; 
or” PT 10 N, in logics, the ſimple apprehenſion, or 
e which we have of any thing, without proceeding 
to affirm, or deny wy thing about it. See PERCEPTION, 
oN, Cc. 
= phenom uſually make two kinds of conception; the 
one formal, the other objective. . 
The fit is defined the immediate and actual repreſentation 
f any thing propoſed to the mind: on which footing, it 
Dol he the ſame thing to the underſtanding, that a word or 
voice is to the ear; whence ſome alſo call it, verbum mentis. 
ION. | 
1 * — is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal concep- 
tian. But others explode the notion of an objective conception, 
as being, in reality, no conception at all; excepting where 
the mind contemplates its own acts, Sc. 
Formal, or proper conceptions, are ſubdivided into anivocal, 
where ; al So are diſtinctly repreſented as under ſome 
common ratio, or in the ſame degree of perfection; analogous, 
where ſeveral things are repreſented as under ſome proportion- 
al likeneſs; and equi vocal, where they are repreſented imme- 
diately as ſuch, without regard to any common ratio or like- 
wy in medicine, denotes the firſt formation of the 
embryo, or foetus, in the womb. See Fog Tus, FoRMA- 
c. : 
— is no other than ſuch a concourſe and commixture 
of the prolific ſeed of the male, with that of the female, in 
the cavity of the uterus, as immediately produces an em- 
bryo, See EMBR YO. | ; 
The ſymptoms of conception, or pregnancy, are, when in a 
few days after the conjugal act, a {mall pain is perceived about 
the navel, attended with ſome gentle commotions in the bot- 
tom of the abdomen 3 and within one, two, three, or even 
four months, the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in leſs quan- 
tity than uſual, Upon the firſt failure of this kind, the wo- 
man begins to count the ſeries of her weeks, without taking 
any notice of the time before elapſed : after this, or between 
the ſecond and third months, but generally about the third, 
the motions of the embryo become perceiveable to the mo- 
ther ; who hereupon becomes troubled with a nauſea, vo- 
miting, loathing, longing, Cc. About this time, the breaſts 
begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and contain a little 
milk; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and darker 
coloured, a livid circle appearing around them: the eyes 
ſeem ſunk and hollow. During the two firſt months preg- 
nancy, the woman grows thinner, and ſlenderer; the abdo- 


men being alſo depreſſed 3 though it afterwards diſtends, and 


pom gradually larger.  See;GESTATION. > | 
e manner wherein concept ion is effefted, is thus laid down by 
the modern writers: in the ſuperficies of the ovaries of wo- 
men, are found little pellucid ſpherules, conſiſting of two con- 
centric membranes, filled with a lymphatic humour, and 
connected to the ſurface of the ovaria, underneath the tegu- 
ment, by a thick calix, contiguous to the extremities of the 
minute ramifications of. the Fallepian tubes. See Ova RY. 
Theſe ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, ſwell, raiſe, and 
dilate the membrane of the ovary into the form of papillæ; 
till, the head propend ing from the ſtalk, it is at length ſepa- 
rated from it; leaving behind it a hollow cicatrix, in the 
roken membrane 'of the ovary ; which, however, ſoon 
WS up again, ; 2 i 0" | 
ow, in theſe ſpherules, while: {till adhering to the ovary, 
feetus's have been frequently found : whence 1t appears, that 
theſe are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving their ſtructure from 
the veſſels of the ovary, and their liquor from the humours 
Prepared therein. See E. te BATS) 
Uence, alſo, it appears, that the Fallopian tubes being ſwel- 
led, and ſtiffened y the act of venery, with their muſcular 
fimbriæ, like fingers, may embrace the ovaries, compreſs 
chem, and by that compreſſion, expand their own mouths: 
and thus the eggs now mature, and detached as before, may 
forced into their cavities; and thence conve ed into the 
cavity of the uterus; where they may either be cheriſhed and 
tained, as when they meet with the male ſeed; ot, if they 
want that, again expelled. See FALLOPLAN ue. 
Hence the 2 of falſe canceptions, abortion, fœtus's 
found in the cavity of the abdomen, the Fallopian tubes, &'c: 
* ABORTION, GG.. wid 
For, in coition, dhe male ſeed; abounding withliving animal- 
, KAON ze WOO 3 
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| cules, agitated with a great force, a briſk neat 

| | neat, and, prob 
with a great quantity of animal ſpirits, is — 
through the mouth of the uterus, which on this occaſion is 
opener z and through the valves of the neck of the uter 
which on this occaſion are laxer than ord — 


8 ö inary, i — 
rus itſelf; which now, in like manner, MT CNS 
turgid, hot, inflamed, moiſtened with the flux of its lym, 


and ſpirits, by means of the titilla tion excited in the nervous 
IN by the attrition againſt the rugæ of the vagina. See 
The ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus 
gitated by _ poking conſtriction 
meeting with the ova, the fineſt and moſt ani 
thro the dilated pores of the membranula of — — 
become glandulous, is there retained, nouriſhed dilated 
grows to its umbilicus, or navel ; ſtifles the other leſs lively ; 
animalcules : and thus is conception effected. # 
Hence, it appears, that conception may happen in any part 
where the ſemen meets with an ovum : thus, whether it be 
carried thro? the Fallopian tube to the ovary, and there caſt 
upon the ovum; or whether it meet in ſome receſs of the tube 
itſelf; or, laſtly, whether it join it in the cavity of the uterus 
it may ſtill have the ſame effect; as it appears from obſervation 
it actually has, But it is probable that conceptien is then moſt 
perfect, when the two, viz. the ſemen and ovum, are carried 
at the ſame time into the uterus, and there mixed, Sc. 
Other anatomiſts chuſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed taken up, ere 
it arrive in the uterus, by the veins which open into the va- 
gina, &c, and thus mixed with the blood; by which, in the 
courſe of circulation, jt is carried, duly prepared, into the o- 
vary, to impregnate the eggs. See GENERATION. 
CoNCEPTION immaculate of the holy virgin, is a feaſt eſtabliſh- 
ed in honour of the holy virgin; particularly with regard to 
her having been conceived and born immaculate, i. e. without 
original fin ; held in the Romiſh church on the 8th of De- 
cember, See IMMACULATE. 
Allatius, in his prelegomena on Damaſcenus, endeavours to 
prove this feaſt to have been celebrated by ſeveral churches 
ir; the eaſt, as early as the eighth century, See Fr asT. 
The immaculate conception is the great head of controverſy be- 


„ IS retained, heated, a- 
of the uterus itſelf ; till 


the latter impugning it. See ScoT1sT, and TRHOMIST. 
_ The Dominicans eſpouſed the party of S. Thomas, and held 
out a long time in defence of the virgin's being conceived in 
original fin : they were condemned by pope Clement VII. in 
1.308, at the proſecution of the univerſity of Paris, and ob- 
liged to retract. The council of Trent, eſp; v. in the decree 
original ſin, declares it not to be the intention of the coun- 
cil to include the virgin under it; her conception it calls im- 
maculate; and appoints the conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. to be 
obſerved with regard thereto. 
Some authors have obſerved ſeveral paſſages diſperſed in the 
old edition of S. Thomas's works, which affert the immacu- 
late conception in expreſs terms; but many of them are cor- 
rupted in the later editions, ſay ſome : though others will 
have the corruption lie on the ſide of the old ones. 
In the three Spaniſh military orders of S. James of the ſword, 
calatrava, and alcantara; the knights take a vow, at their 
admiſſion, to defend the immaculate conception, This reſoluti- 
on was firſt taken in 1652. See CALATRAVA, c. 
Peter d'Alva and Aſtorga, has publiſhed forty-eight huge 
volumes in folio, on the myſteries of the conception. 
Religious of the order of CONCEPTION, ſee THEATINS, 
CONCERT, or Code ER ro, a number, or company of mu- 
ſicians playing, or ſinging the ſame ſong, or piece of mulic 
together. See Music. 211. 
The word concert may be applied where the muſic is only 
melody, i. e. the performers are all either in uniſon, or _y 
at the interval of an octave ; but it is more properly, as we 
as more uſually underſtood of harmony, or where the muſic 
conſiſts of divers parts; as baſs, tenor, &c, See MELopy, 
HARMONY, PART, &c. tomy 
CONCESSI,a term much uſed in conveyances, &c. its effect 
is to create a covenant; as dedi does a warranty. See CovE- 
NANT. © 9 
CONCESSION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby ſomething 
is granted, or allowed the adverſary, either to prevent being 
 . detained by unneceſſary incidents, or to make ſome advan- 
tage of, Iwill not conteſt with you the reality of the contract; 
| _2 I plead for is relief againſt the injuſtice of it, —True, ſhe 
is fair, but ought ſbe not to ſhew her acknowledgments to heaven 
or the favour, by making @ virtuous uſe of her beauty] See 
' EPITROPE. - . ä 
CON CHA, in anatomy, a name given the ſecond, or in- 
ward cavity of the auricle, or external ear; reaching to the 
entrance of the auditory duct. See EAR, and AURICLE. | 
be name has its origin from à reſemblance this cavity bears 
do a ſea ell, call 'd in Latin concha, e Long: 
| Some alſo give the ſame name to the firſt cavity of the in- 
ward ear, which others call the drum: and others to the veſti- 


— 


ternal car. te TyMPANUM, and VESTIBULUM, _ 

CONCHOID, or ConcniLi1s, in geometry, à curve line 

| . which always approaches nearer a ſtrait line to which it is 
inclined, but never meets it. See CURVE. 1 
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tween theScotiſtsand Thomiſts ; the former maintaining, and 


bulum of the labyrinth, which is the ſecond cavity of the in 
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| There will be other kinds of cenchoids produced, if CE: CQ: 


CON CI LIO— 2ruerelam coram rege & CONCILIO, See 
CONCINNOUS intervals, in muſic. Diſcords are diſtin- 


CONCLAVE, an aftembly, or meeting of all the cardinals 


CoxcLAvE is alſo uſed for the place wherein the election of 


CON. 


It is deſcribed thus: Draw a right line BD, (Tab. Analytics, 
fig. 1.) and another AC, perpendicular to it in E; draw any 
number of right lines, as CM, CM cutting BD in Q make 
QM=QN=AE=EF ; the curve wherein the points MM 
are found, is the conchilis, or conchois prima; fo called by its 
inventor Nicomedes. The others, wherein the points NN 
are found, is the conchois ſecunda ; the right line B D the rule, 
the point C the pole. 
The inventor alſo contrived an inſtrument, whereby the firſt 
conchois may be deſcribed mechanically: thus, in the rule AD, 
(Tab. Analytics, fig. 2.) is a channel or groove cut, ſo as a 
ſmooth nail, firmly fixed in the moveable rule C B, in the 
point F, may ſlide freely within it: into the rule EG is fixed 
another nail in K, for the moveable rule CB to ſlide upon, 
If then the rule BC be ſo moved, as that the nail F paſſes a- 
long the canal AD; the ſtyle, or point in C, will deſcribe 
the firſt conchoid. 
Now let AP, (fig. 1.) AE ga; PE=MR=a—x; where- 
fore, as x increaſes, a—x or MR will decreaſe ; and therefore 
the curve continually approaches nearer to the rule B D. 
In the ſame manner it appears, that the right line NO muſt 
continually decreaſe z and therefore, the ſecond conchoid, alſo, 
muſt continually approach nearer the rule. 
But inaſmuch as between each conchoid and the right line BD, 
there will {till be the right line QM or MN, equal to A E; 
neither of the cencheids can concur with the right line B D: 
conſequently, Bis an aſymptote of each conchoid. See ASYMP- 
TOTE, 


QM: AE, or indefinitely, if CE: Cn: QM: AE=®=; 
wherefore, if C EI, E A=a, C Q=x, QM =y; then, ab 


== xy and for infinite conchoids, am bn = xy, 
UERELA, 


guiſhed into concinnous and inconcimaus intervals: the concinnous 
are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next to, and in combination 
with concords ; being neither very agreeable nor difagreeable 
in themſelves ; but having a good effect, as by their oppoſition 
they heighten the more effential principles of pleaſure ; or as 
by their mixture and combination with them, they produce a 
variety neceſlary to our being better pleaſed. SeeHarmony. 
The other diſcords, that are never uſed in muſic, are called 
inconcinnous. See D1SCORD, 

Syſtems are alſo divided into concinnous and inconcinnous. A ſy- 
ſtem is ſaid to be cancinnaus, or concinnouſly divided, when 
the parts thereof, conſidered as {imple intervals, are concin- 
nous; and are, beſides, placed in ſuch an order, between the 
extremes, as that the ſuccefſion of ſounds from one extreme to 
the other, may have an agreeable effect. See SYSTEM. 
Where the ſimple intervals are inconcinnous, or ill-diſpoſed 
between the extremes, the ſyſtem is ſaid to be inconcinncus. 


that are at Rome, ſhut up tor the election of a pope. See 
Pork, ELECTION, &c. | 
The conclave had its riſe in the year 1270, and on this occa- 
ſion: Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268 the cardi- 
nals were two years without being able to agree on the elec- 
tion of a ſucceſſor: in effect, things were carried to ſuch a 
paſs, that they were upon the point of breaking up, without 
coming to any concluſion at all. 

The inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being apprized of their de- 
ſign, by the advice of Bonaventure, then at Viterbo, ſhut 
the gates of their city, and locked up the cardinals in the pon- 
tifical palace adjoining to the cathedral, till they were brought 
to a better underſtanding. 

Hence aroſe the cuſtom which has ſince prevailed, of ſhutting 
up the cardinals in a ſingle palace, till they have elected the pope. 
Such was the origin of the concave, as related by Onuph. Pan- 
vinius, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. See CARDINAL. 


the pope is performed ; which is, now, at St. Peter's in the va- 
tican ; tho* Gregory X. and Clement V. appointed it ſhould 


While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls and 
windows are all mured up, excepting a fingle pane, to give a 
little light: in ſummer the windows are not cloſed ; but the 
great door of the hall is ſecured with four locks, and four 
bolts ; an apertue being, however, left, to ſupply the impri- 
ſoned prelates with victuals through. 

In the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or ſtalls 


erected for as many cardinals as are to be preſent at the elec- | 


tion; the cells being only ſeparated by deal boards. 
The cells are marked with letters of the alphabet, and are di- 
{tributed to the cardinals by lot: each cardinal puts his arms 
on the cell that falls to his ſhare. | 7 
After the aſſembly has continued three days, they are only al- 
lowed one diſh for a meal ; after five days, only bread i" - 
ter: though this rule is not over-religiouſly regarded. - 
Each cardinal is allowed two conclavi/ts, or ſervants to attend 
him, and to be ſhut up with him. 


Matthew Paris ſays, the word conclave antiently ſignified the 
| I agreeably. See Tune, 


ope*s wardrobe, 7 
t is a popular proverb in Italy, chi entra papa, eſce cardinale ; 
he who enters pope, comes out cardinal; g. d. he who accord- 


CON 


CONL CUSION, in logic, the laft part of an a "A 


or the conſequence drawn from ſomething either affum 0 
proved before. See ARGUMENT, PRO OS HTI ox, &, 
The concluſion of an argument contains two parts: the con; 
which is the matter of it ; and the conſequence, which is its fen, 
and which, of a ſimple abſolute propolition, renders the 3 


ſoon relative to the premiſes whence it is drawn. See Coxsz 


UENT. 
J he queſtion, and concluſion, ſay the ſchoolmen, ar 
ded. only conſidered iu Ge views, or r 
queſtion they are conſider d as doubtful ; in the concluſion as vc, 
of doubt. PR = 
CoNCLUSION, in oratory, co of two parts; the rec; 
tion or enumeration, and the paſſions. See Ru aTORIC 
The recapitulation conſiſts in a repetition of the principal ar 
guments. See RECAPITULATION ; ſee alſo Pass IWS. 


|ConcLusIveE Cenjunctions. See the article-Conjuxc Tiow 


CONCOC TION, in medicine, the change which the food 
undergoes in the ſtomach, &c, to become chyle. Sce Car. 
LIFICATION, 3 
This change conſiſts in deſtroying the texture and coheſion of 
the parts of the food ; preparing part of it for ſome particu; 
ſervice of the animal frame, and the reſt to be carried off as ex. 
crements, by proper emunctories. See Foo, Excx Ru ENT, . 
The ancients gave the term coclion, or concoct ion, to what ve 
now ordinarily call digeſtion; from a notion of the food's bei 
as it were, boiled in the ſtomach; and its nutritious juice Rug 
preſſed by the heat of the adjacent parts. See DIGESTIOx. 
They aſſigned two concoct ions, viz. one in the ſtomach, ang x 
ſecond in the ſmall inteſtines, & c. which latter they attribut- 
ed to the admixture of the bile and pancreatic juice, 
The ſeveral concoe71ons in the body, with regard to the propa. 
gation of the ſpecies, and the preſervation of the individual 
have been ſince reduced to five; chylofzs for chyle, chymsſis for 
chyme, bæmateſis for blood, pneumatoſis for ſpirits, aud ſher. 
matoſis for ſeed, See CHYLos1s, CHYMos1s, HEmarois, 
Sc. ſee alſo Coc 10. 
CONCOMIT ANT, in theology, ſomething that accom. 
panies, or goes along with, another. | 
Concomitant grace, is that whichGod affords us during the courſe 
of our actions to enable us to perform them; and as the Romiſh 
ſchoolmen ſay, to render them meritorzous. See Grace, 
Concomitant grace differs, at leaſt with regard to its effect, from 
preventing grace: the latter is given us to prevent an action, 
the former to accompany it. | 
According to the Romiſh doctrine, the blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
is under the accidents of bread, as his body is under the acci- 
dents of wine, by concomitance. | 
ConcomITANT Neceſſity. See the article Ns CESSITv. 
CONCORD, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruc- 
tion, whereby the words of a ſentence agree among them- 
ſelves, i. e. whereby nouns are put in the ſame caſe, number, 
gender, c. and verbs in the ſame number and perſon with 
nouns and pronouns. See SYNTAX. 
| The rules of concord are generally the ſame in all languages, as 
being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt every where for 
the better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe. __.. | 
Thus, the diltinstion of the two numbers ſingular and plural, 
obliges us to make the adjective agree with the ſubſtantive in 
number; that is, to put the one either in this or that number, 
as che other is: for the ſubſtantive being the thing confuſed- 
ly, tho' directly marked by the adjective; if the ſubſtantive 
word mark ſeveral, there are ſeveral ſubjects of the form mark- 
ed by the adjective, and of conſequence this ſhould be in the 
| plural; as homines dotti, &c. See NUMBER... 
Again, the diſtinction of maſculine and feminine, renders it 


gree. See DEGREE. Fane”? | 
And verbs ſhould have concord or agreement with nounsand pro- 
nouns in number and perſon. See PERSON, PRO, &. 
If any thing occur apparently contrary to thoſe rules, it 15 by 
a figure, i. e. ſomething is implied, or the ideas are conſider· 
ed more than the words themſelves. See F1GURE- | 


ou be held in the place where the laſt pope ſhould die. Cox coxkp, in law, is the agreement between two parties who 


intend the levyin a fine of lands to one another, how and in 
what manner it (Fall paſs, See FIN[ g. : 
CoNnCORD is alſo an agreement made upon any treſpa com 
mitted, (betwixt two, or more) and is divided into c 
executory, and concord executed. See ACCORD. | d; 
Plowden obſerves, that the firſt binds not, being 1pm” » 
but the latter is perfect, and binds the party, 9 and 
Others are of opinion, that concords executory are perfect be 
bind no leſs than thoſe executed. eee 
Con cor, in muſic, denotes the relation of two ſounds on or 
always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in fucc 
conſonance. See SOUND, fr, ; lille 
If two ſingle ſounds be in ſuch a relation, or haus ſue * 
rence of tune, as that being ſounded ay they b plea- 
mixture, or compound ſound; which affects the ear wit = n 
| ſure; that relation is called concord: and whatever _ Sill 
make an agreeable compound in conſonance, thoſe ach otber 
always be pleaſing, in ſucceſſion, or will follow | 


37 1 W is a 
| The reverſe of a concord, is what we call a diſcard — 1 
denomination of all the relations ur differences of tuns "Concord 


ing to common report will be elected pope, ordinarily is not. 


| a diſpleaſing effect. See D1scoRD. 


m—_—— to put the-ſubſtantive and adjettive in the ſame de- 


mony are, in effect, the ſame thing; though 
Cone ag — hom differently. As concord expreſſes to 
3 eeable effect of two ſounds in conſonance; ſo harmony ex- 
ſes that agreement in a greater number of ſounds in conſo- 
pre e: add, that harmony always implies conſonance; but 
od is ſometimes applied to ſucceſſion ; though never but 
n the term will make an agreeable conſonance: whence 
by that Dr. Holder, and ſome other writers, uſe the word con- 
: 3 for what we call concord. See CONSON ANCE, 
Unilonance, then, 5 the relation of equality between the 
tunes of two ſounds, all uniſons are concordi, and in the firſt 
degree : but an interval being a difference of tune, or a rela- 
tion of inequality between two ſounds, becomes a concord or 
diſcord, according to the circumſtances of that particular rela- 
lation. Indeed, ſome reſtrain concord to intervals, and make a 
difference of tune eſſential thereto; but that is precarious: and 
Mr. Malcolm thinks, that as the word implies agreement, it is 
plicable to uniſon in the firſt degree. See Un1soN, 
It is not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon or foundation of concordance : 
the differences of tune we have elſewhere obſerved, take their 
riſe from the different proportions of the vibrations of the ſo- 
norous body, i. e. of the velocity of thoſe vibrations in their 
recourſes ; the frequenter thoſe recourſes are, the more acute 
being the tune, and vice verſa, See GRaviTy, &c. 
But the eſſential difference between concord and. diſcord lies 
deeper : there does not appear any natural aptitude in the two 
ſounds of a concord, to determine it to give us a pleaſing ſen- 
ation, more than in the two ſounds of a diſcord : theſe diffe- 
rent effects are merely arbitrary, and muſt be reſolved into 
the divine good pleaſure, See SENSATION. 
We know by experience what proportions and relations of tune 
afford pleaſure, what not; and we know alſo how to expreſs 
the differences of tune by the proportion of numbers; we 
know what it is pleaſes us, though we do not know why : we 
know, v. gr. that the ratio of 1 : 2 conſtitutes concord, and 
6:7 diſcord ; but on what original grounds agreeable or diſ- 
eeable ideas are connected with thoſe relations, and the 
roper influence of the one on the other, is above our reach! 
B experience, we know that the following ratios of the lengths 
of chords are all concord, viz. 2: 1, 3: 2, 4: 3, 5:4, 0:5, 
3, 8:53 that is, take any chord for a fundamental, which 
al be repreſented by the number 1, and the following diviſions 


cereo vil be il concord with the whole, viz. J. l- 5h 
So that the diſtinguiſhing character between concords and diſ- 
cords, muſt be looked for in theſe numbers, exprefling the in- 
tervals of ſound ; not abſtractedly, and in themſelves, but as 
expreſſing the number of vibrations. . 

Now, uniſons are in the firſt degree of concord, or have the 
molt perfect likeneſs or agreement in tune; and therefore have 
ſomething in them acceſſory to that agreement which is found, 
leſs or more, in every concord: but it is not true, that the 
nearer two ſounds come to an equality of tune, the more a- 
greement they have; therefore, it is not in the equality or 
inequality of the numbers that this agreement lies. 

Further, if we conſider the number of vibrations made in any 
given time by two chords of equal tune; on the principle laid 
down, they are equal: and therefore, the vibrations of the two 
chords coincide, or commence together as frequently as poſ- 
ſible, i. e. they coincide at every vibration; in the frequency 
of which coincidence, or united mixture of the motions of 
the two chords, and of the undulations of the air occafioned 
thereby, it is, that the difference of concord and diſcord muſt 


be ſought. 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach to a 


coincidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould ap- 
proach that condition, and conſequently the agreement, of 
uniſons ; which is confirmed by experience. 

For if we take the natural ſeries 1 » 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and com- 
pare each number to the next, as expreſſing the number of 
vibrations in the ſame time of two chords, whoſe lengths are 
reciprocally as thoſe numbers; the rule will be found exact, for 
1:2 is beſt, then 2 : 3; after 6 the conſonance is unſuffer- 
able; the coincidences being too rare: though there are other 
ratios that are agreeable, beſides thoſe found in that continued 


order, viz. 3: 5, and 5: 8, which, with the preceding five, | 


are all the concording intervals within, or leſs than an octave, 
by 1:2; that is, whoſe acuteſt term is greater than half the 
undamental. | 
On this principle, 3: 5 will be preferable to 4 : 5 ; becauſe be- 
ng equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter term, there 
ban advantage on the fide of the fundamental in the ratio 3: 5, 
oy the coincidence is made at every' third vibration of the 
undamental, and every fifth of the acute term: ſo alſo the ra- 
105:81s leſs perfect than 5 : 6; becauſe, though the vibra- 
u0ns of each fundamental that go to one coincidenceare equal; 
Yet 1n the ratio $ : 6, the coincidence is at every ſixth of the 
gute term, and only at every eighth in the other caſe. 

us, we have a rule for judging of the preference of concords, 
rin the coincidence of their vibrations : agreeable to which 
, ©, they are diſpoſed into the order of the following table; 
o which the names of the concords in practice, the ratio of 


1 


ſounds accounted for from t 


their vibrations, the lengths of the chords, and the number: 
of coincidences in the ry. are Sal n 
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Ratios, or vibrations, |Coincid. 
Grave Acute 
erm. Term, 
Uniſon — : 


Octave, 8Bve ———. 2 
Fifth, 5th 3 
Fourth, 4th —-—= 7 
Sixth, gr, —-— 5 
Thir d, 81. — 5 
Third, leſſe ——- 6 : 
Sixth, leſſer 8: 
Grave Acute 
Lengths, | 
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Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, yet it is confirmed by 
the ear. On this bottom, concords muſt ſtill be the more perfect 
as they have the greateſt number of coincidences, with regard 
to the number of vibrations in both chords ; and where the co- 
incidences are equal, the preference will fall on that interval, 
whoſe acuteſt term has feweſt vibrations to each coincidence : 
which rule, however, is in ſome caſes contrary to experience; 
and yet it is the only rule yet diſcovered. 
F. erſenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another ſtandard 
for ſettling the comparative perfection of intervals with regard 
to the agreement of their extremes in tune: and it is this. 
The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing but the 
comparing of two or more different motions which in the ſame 
time affect the auditory nerve: now we cannot make a certain 
Judgment of any conſonance, till the air be as oft ſtruck in the 
ſame time by two chords, as there are units in each member 
expreſſing the ratio of that concord, v. gr. we cannot perceive a 
fifth, till two vibrations of the one chord, and three of the o- 
ther are accompliſhed together ; which chords are in length as 
3 to 2: the rule then is, that thoſe concords are the moſt ſimple 
and agreeable, which are generated in the leaſt time; and 
thoſe, on the contrary, the moſt compound and harſh, which 
are generated in the longeſt time. 
For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the lengths of 3 chords 1: 2 is an 
octave; 2:3a fifth; and 1: 3 an octave and fifth compounded, 
or a twelfth. The vibrations of chords being reciprocally as their 
lengths, the chord 2 will vibrate once, while the chord i vibrates 
twice, and then exiſts an octave; but the twelfth does not yet 
exiſt, becauſe the chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the chord x 
thrice, which is nece to form a twelfth. 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate thrice, 
and the chord 3 twice; in which time, the chord 1 will have 
vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be thrice produced, 
while the twelfth is only produced twice; the chord 2 uniting its 
vibrations ſooner with the chord 1, than with the chord 3; and 
they being ſooner conſonant than the chord 1 or 2 with that 3. 
W hence, that author obſerves, many of the myſteries of har- 
mony, relating to the performance of harmonious intervals 
and their ſucceſſion, are eaſily deduced. | 
But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, Mr, Mal- 
colm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in all poſitions 
of the intervals with reſpect to each other; but a certain order, 
wherein they are to be taken, being required : and there being 
no rule, with reſpe& to the order, that will make this ſtandard 
anſwer to experience in every Caſe : fo that at laſt we are left 
to determine the degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 
Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the more 
or leſs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear's being 
more or IG uniformly moved, as above ; for that this mix- 
ture or union of motion, is the true principle, or, at leaſt, 
the chief ingredient in concord, is evident: but becauſe there 
ſeems to be ſomething further in the proportion of the two 
motions, neceſſary to be known, in order to fix a catholic 
rule for determining all the degrees of concord, agreeable to 
ſenſe and experience. | 
The reſult of the whole doctrine is ſummed up in this definition, 
— Concord is the reſult of a frequent union, or coincidence of 
the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and, by conſequence, 
of the undulating motions of the air, which, being cauſed b 
theſe vibrations, are like and proportionable to them; whic 
coincidence, the more frequent it is, with regard to the num- 
ber of vibrations of both bodies, performed in the fame time, 
ceteris paribus, the more perfe& is that concord: till the rarity 
of the coincidence, in reſpect of one or both the motions, 
commence diſcord, See for of the remarkable phanomena of 
is theory, under the word UN1SON ; 
ſee alſo INTERVAL, c. ; 
M. Carre, in the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, lays 
down a new general propoſition, to determine the proportion 
which cylindersare to have, in order toform the concords or con- 
ſonances of muſic. And it is this that the ſolid cylinders, 
whoſe ſounds yield thoſe concords, are in a triplicate and inverſe 
ratio of that of the numbers which expreſs the ſame concords. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe baſes and 
lengths, are as 3 to 2; it is evident their ſolidities will be in the 
ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate ratio of 3 to 2: we ſay 
then, that the ſounds of thoſe two cylinders will produce a fifth, 
which is expreſſed by thoſe numbers ; and that the biggeſt and 
longeſt will yield the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt the acute one. 
; | 2 9 
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— And the like of all others. See Sound, GRAvITx, and 
ACUTENESS, 

Concords are divided into ſimple, or original, and compound. 

A imple, or original concord, is that whoſe extremes are at a 
diſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other concords. 

On the contrary, a compound concord is equal to two or more 
concords. 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion thus: an octave 1 : 2 
and all the inferior concords above expreſſed, are all ſimple and 
original concords: and all greater than an octave, are called 
compound concords ; as being compoſed of, and equal to the 
ſum of one or more octaves, and ſome ſingle concord leſs than 
an octave; and are uſually, in practice, denominated from 
that ſimple concord. * 5 
As to the compoſition and relations of the original concords, by ap- 
plying to them the rules of the addition and ſubtraction of 
intervals, they will be divided into imple and compound, ac- 
cording to the firſt and more general notion; as in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Simple Comcords.| Compound Concords. | 
5 : 6 a 3d leil.j5th 15 g. and 3d J. 


5th 4th or 
Zve. com-] th g. 3d1. 


poſed of } or 3d g. 
3d 7 4th. 


6th 1. J 4th 3d J. 
3: 4 a 4th. |6thg.C 4th 3d g. 


The octave is not only the firſt concord in point of perfection, 
the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, and the neareſt 
to uniſon ; inſomuch that when ſounded together, it is im- 
poſſible to perceive two different ſounds ; but it is alſo the 
greateſt interval of the ſeven original concords ; and as ſuch, 
contains all the leſſer, which derive their ſweetneſs from it, 
as they ariſe more or leſs directly out of it; and which de- 
creaſe gradually, from the octave to the leſſer ſixth, which 
has but a ſmall degree of concord. See OCTAVE, 

What is very remaakable, is the manner wherein theſe leſſer 
concords are Lund in the octave, which ſhews their mutual de- 

endencies. 

For, by taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean be- 
tween the extremes of the octave, and then both an harmo- 
nical and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, and the 
moſt diſtant of the two means laſt found; viz. betwixt the 
leſſer extreme and the firſt arithmetical mean, and betwixt 
the greater extreme and the firſt harmonical mean ; we have 
all the leſſer concords. 


Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180 the extremes of octave, we | 


take an arithmetical mean, it is 270; and an harmonical 


mean is 240: then, —_— the greateſt extreme, and | 


240 the harmonical mean, take an arithmetical mean, it is 


oo; and an harmonical mean, is 288, Again, betwixt [' 


180 the leſſer extreme of the octave, and 270 the firſt arith- 
metical mean, it is 225, and an harmonical one 216, 


Thus have we a ſeries of all the concords, both aſcending to- 


wards acuteneſs from-a common fundamental, 360 ; and de- 
ſcending towards gravity from a common acute term, 180 : 


which teries has this ad 4 that taking the two extremes, | 
iſt 


and any other two at equal diſtances, the four will be in geo- 
metrical proportion. 


The octave, by immediate diviſion, reſolves itſelf into a 


fourth and fifth; the fifth, again, by immediate diviſion, | 
produces the two thirds; the two thirds are therefore found | 


by diviſion, though not by immediate diviſion : and the ſame 
is true of the two ſixths. Thus do all the original concord: 
ariſe out of the diviſion of the octave; the fifths and fourths 
immediately and directly, the thirds and ſixths mediately, 
From the perfection of the octave ariſes this remarkable pro- 
perty, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and yet {till per- 
ſevere a concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more octaves are con- 
cord; though the more compound will be gradually leſs agree- 
able: but it is not ſo with any other concord leſs than octave; 
the doubles, c. whereof, are all diſcords. 

Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the octave 
is concord to the other alſo: and if we add any other ſimple 
concord to an octave, it agrees to both its extremes; to the 
neareſt extreme it is a ſimple concord, and to the fartheſt a 
compound one. 


Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of concords, is, that | 
the greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental cannot : 
exceed five; or that there is no concord where the fundamen- | 


tal makes more than five vibrations, to one coincidence with 
the acute term. It may be added, that this progreſs of the 
concords may be carried on to greater degrees of compoſi- 
tion, even in inſinitum; but the more compound, the leſs 
agreeable. 


a triple one; and ſo of fifths, and other concords, Three or 
four octaves is the greateſt length we go in ordinary prac- 


tice: the old ſcales went but to two; no voice or in- 


ſtrument will well go above four, See THIRD, FouRTH, 
FirTH, Oc. 


wherein, all the words, uſed in the courſe of the inſpired 


writings, are ranged alphabetically; and the various places 


where they occur referred to; to aſſiſt in finding out 


_ 


ages, 


and comparing the ſeveral ſignifications of the ſame word. 


1 


CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the bible, | 


* 


CON 


Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is ſaid to have emplo 
monks at the ſame time in compiling a Latin concord, Jed 5c 
ſide which, we have ſeveral other concordances in the "nh be 
guage ; one, in particular, called the concordance ; Ene N 
compiled by J. Darlington of the order of predicant d, 
ther more accurate one, by the jeſuit de Zamora. 0 
R. Mordecai Nathan has 5 us with a Hebrey 
dance, firſt printed at Venice in 1523 ; containing all 00 1 
brew roots branched into their various ſignifications * 
der each ſignification all the places in ſcripture wherein i 3 
curs: but the beſt and moſt uſeful Hebrew con 8 
of Buxtorf, printed at Baſil in 1632. 
The Greek concordances are only for the new teſtamene-. ; 
deed we have one of Conr. K ircher's on the old ; but Ton 
rather a concordantial dictionary than a concordance. mi 
taining all the Hebrew words in an alphabetical org 
underneath, all the interpretations or ſenſes the ſe 
them ; and in each interpretation, all the places 
rs, in that verſion, * 

alaſius, an Italian cordelier, iven us concor 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in 5 on "wy whe 
is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai, word for word, * * 
cording to the order of the books and chapters: in the 1 
column is a Latin interpretation of each paſſa 
quoted by R. Mordecai : this interpretation is 


cordance i; tha 


On. 
er; and 
venty give 


where they 


e of ſcripture 
alaſius's own 


when different from his. The work is in four volumes folio 
primed at Rome in 1621. | NT er 
CONCORDANT verſes, ſuch as have ſeveral words 
common; but which, by the addition of other words 2 
vey an oppoſite, at leaſt, a different meaning. Such are thoſe, 


- 


Ft Canis Lin flo a} venatur : 8 f ſervat. 


Lupus nutritur vaſtat, 


CONCORDAT, in the canon law, a covenant, or agree. 


permutation, promotion, or the like. 
The council of Trent, ſeſſ. vi. de reform. cap. 4. ſpeaking of 
concordats made without the authority and approbation of the 
pope, calls them concordias que tantum ſuos obligant authore; 
non ſuceeſorex. And the congregation of cardinals, who hare 
explained this decree, declares, that a concordat cannot be va. 
lid ſo as to bind ſucceſſors, unleſs confirmed by the pope, 
ConcoRDAT is uſed, abſolutely, among the French for an 
agreement concluded at Bologna in 1516, between pope Leo l. 


nating to benefices. See Nomi AT ION, and BENETIC k. 
The concordat ſerves in lieu of the pragmatic ſanction, which 
| had been abrogated ; or, rather, it is the pragmatic ſanction 
ſoftened and reformed, See PRAGMATIC. 
I bere is alſo a German concordat, made between pope Nicho- 
hs V. and the emperor Frederick III. and the princes of Ger- 
many, in 1448, relating .to beneficiary matters. 
CONCOURS E, or CONCURRENCE, the reciprocal action 
of divers perſons, or things, co-operating toward the fame 
"Se, -or / OT AM. | 
Divines generally hold, that the actions and operations of all 
creatures are continually dependent on the immediate concur- 
rence of the divine mind: for ſecond cauſes to act, or produce 
effects, God himſelf muſt concur, and by his influence give 
them the efficacy they themſelves are deſtitute of: if they did 
not need the immediate concurrence of God to make them act, 
they would have a ſort of independency, which muſt be inju- 
rious to the immediate creator to ſuppoſe. See CAUs:, 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence, viz. ne. 
diate, which conſiſts in giving a power or faculty to act; and 
immediate, which is a cotemporary influence of one cauſe along 
with another, to produce an effèct: — Thus, the grandfather 
concurs mediately to the production of a grandſon, as he gives 
the power of generating to the father: but the father con 
1 with the mother to the production of the ſame 
child. | | | 
Now it is allowed that God concurs mediately with all his cre- 
tures, to enable them to act: but whether this be ſufficient, 
or whether it be farther required that he concur with them in 
mediately by a new influence, for the production of every ac, 
in the ſame manner as the father concurs with the mother to- 
wards producing the child, is controverted.— The generality 
of ſcholaſtic writers are for the affirmative; Durandus and li 
| followers maintain the negative. 5 
Point of Cox couRSE. See the article Focus. 


compound, See CoMPOUND. 


mixed body, or body compoſed of different prin iples 3 1 . 
ſequently, all ſenſible bodies whatever, as all bodies ariſe . 
coalition of divers elements, or at leaſt of divers principe 
matter and form. See Body, ELEMENT, and 1. 
But, in ſtrictneſs, concrete is only uſed for th ſe compounds w e 5 
in the ingredients ſtill retain their diſtinct natures, nor areW 

ly converted into any new common nature, des 709 

Res diſtinguiſh natural concretes and artificial ones: an 

mony is a natural concrete, and ſoap a facminoms "wt Vi 
Logical ConcreTE, or a CONCRETE Word, called alſo pa. 


| mmm, is that which has a compound ſignification, 


, 4 


iP Ss 8 


- 
f 


| 


but in the margin he adds that of the ſeventy and the vulgate, | 


ment concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a reſignation, | 


and Francis I. of France, for regulating the manner of nomi- 


CONCRETE, in the ſchool philoſophy, an aſſemblage, o 


Phyfical CONCRETE, or a CONCRETE body, may denote any | 
So a ſingle octave is better than a double one, and that than | 


oting 
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ConcRETE numbers, are thoſe which are applied to expreſs or. 


both the ſubject, and ſome quality or accident of the ſubject, 
which gives it its denomination. : 

h, e. gr. are, man, learned, white : for man ſignifies as much 
on vine human nature; learned, as much as having learning, &c. 
as m we word concrete is chiefly uſed to expreſs the union 
e lities or quantities with the bodies or ſubjects, without 
4 ſeparation even in idea. ; 

The oppoſite term, whereby things are ſeparated in thought, 
is abſlract. See ABSTRACT. £ 8 — 8 | 
Cuncrete properly ſignifies a ſubject accompanied with its form 

; uality 3 AS pious, hard, white: abſtract, on the contrary, 
or gelle the form and quality without the ſubject, as prety, 
hor 7 whiteneſs. See ABSTRACTION. 


ny particular ſubjet; as two men; three pounds, 
2 ſhilling, Cc. See NUMBER. 5 
Whereas, if nothing be connected with a number, it is taken 
abſtractedly or 3 thus, three ſignifies only an ag- 
regate of three units; let thoſe units be men, pounds, or 
what you pleaſe. 
CONCRETION, the act whereby ſoft bodies are rendered 
hard: or, an inſenſible motion of the particles of a fluid or 
ſoft body, whereby they come to a conſiſtence. ; 
The word is uſed indifferently for induration, condenſation, con- 
latin, and coagulation. See INDURATING, CONDENSA- 
Io, COAGULATION, &c. 5 ; 
ConcRETION is alſo uſed for the coalition of ſeveral little par- 
ticles into a ſenſible maſs, called a concrete ; by virtue of which 
union, the body acquires this or that figure, and theſe, or them 
properties. See CONCRETE, IS 
CONCUBINAGE, ſometimes expreſſes a criminal, or 
prohibited commerce between the two ſexes ; in which ſenſe 
it comprehends adultery, inceſt, and ſimple fornication. See 
ADULTERY, INCEST, and FORNICATION. 5 
In its more reſtrained ſenſe, concubinage is uſed for a man's 
and a woman's cohabiting together in the way of marriage; 
without having paſſed the ceremony thereof, See Cox cu- 
E, a 
Canina was antiently tolerated: the Roman law calls it 
an allowed cuſtom, licita conſuetudo. When this expreſhon oc- 
curs in the conſtitutions of the Chriſtian emperors, it ſigni- 
fies what we now call a marriage in ee 5 : 
The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the time of 
the republic, and of the Heathen emperors, was that between 
perſons not capable of contracting marriage together: nor did 
| theyeven refuſe to let inheritances deſcend to children ſprung 
from ſuch a tolerated cohabitance. 


C:ncubinage between ſuch perſons they looked on as a kind of} 


marriage, and even allowed it ſeveral privileges ; but then 


this concubinage was confined to a ſingle perſan, and was of per- 


tual obligation, as marriage itſelf. OQOUAGY 
toman obſerves, that the Roman laws had allowed of con- 
cubinage long before Julius Cæſar made that law whereby e- 


very one was allowed to marry as many wives as he pleaſed. | . 


The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, allowed every man 
two, See MARRIAGE, 


CoNCUBINAGE is alſo uſed for a marriage performed with leſs} 


ſolemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with a 
woman of inferior condition, and to whom the huſband does 


not convey his rank, or quality. 


Cujas obſerves, that the ancient laws allowed a man to eſpouſe, | . 


under the title of concubines, certain perſons, ſuch as were e- 
ſteemed unequal to them, on account of the want of ſome qua- 
lities requiſite to ſuſtain the full honour of marriage. He adds, 
that though concubinage was beneath marriage, both as to dig- 


nity and to civil effects; yet was concubine a reputable title,, 


very different from that o miſtreſs among us. | 
The commerce was eſteemed ſo lawful, that the concubine 
might be accuſed of adultery in the ſame manner as a wite. 
dee CONCUBINE. 11453 1 ; 3 
This kind of concubinage is ſtill in uſe in ſome countries, particu- 
larly Germany, under the title of a ha//-marriage, morgengabic 
marrioge, or marriage with the left hand ; alluding to the man- 
ner of its being contracted, viz. by the man's giving the wo- 
man his left hand inſtead of the right. See MARRIAGE. 
This is a real martiage, though without ſolemnity: the par- 
ties are both bound for ever; though the woman be thus ex- 
cluded from the common rights of a wife, for want of quali- 
ty or fortune, 


CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perſon takes to cohabit| - 
with him, in the manner, and under the character of a wife, 
without being authorized thereto by a legal marriage. See 


* 
ONCUBINAGE, 


Coxc VBINE is alſo uſed for areal, legitimate, and only wife, | 
Ciſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtance, but a diſparity of | 


2 — 26 cs 
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birth or condition, between her and the huſband. 


Du Cange obſerves, that one may gather from ſeveral paſſages | 
in the epiſtles of the popes; that they anciently allowed of ſuch | 


cncubines, The ſeventeenth canon of the firſt council of To- 


edo, declares, that he who with a faithful wife, keeps a concu- || 
bine, is excommunicated ; but that if the concubine ſerved him as 


wife, ſo that he had only one woman, under the title of concu- 


tine, he ſhould not be rejected from communion : which ſhewys 


that there were legitimate wives under the title of concubjnes. 


CON 


In effect, the Roman laws did not allow a man to eſpouſe 
whom he pleaſed ; there was required a kind of parity, or 
proportion between the conditions of the contracting parties: 
but a woman of inferior condition, who could not be eſpouſed 


as a wife, might be kept as a concubine ; and the laws allowed 
of it, provided he had no other wife. 


The children of concubines were not re 
or baſtards, but natural children, 
donations. See BAsTARD. | 
They were deemed to retain the low rank of the mother ; 
and were on this ground unqualified for inheriting the effects 
of the father. | 

It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of wives, and 
that theſe did not all hold the ſame rank; ſome being ſubal- 
tern to the principal wife; which were what we call concy- 
bines, or half-wives. 

The Romans prohibited a plurality of concubines, and only had 
regard to the children iſſuing from a ſingle concubine, becauſe 
ſhe might become a legitimate wife. Solomon had 700 wives, 
and 300 concubines : the emperor of China has ſometimes two 
or three thouſand concubines in his palace. Q. Curtius ob- 
ſerves, that Darius was followed in his army by 365 concubines, 
all in the equipage of queens. 


puted either legitimate 
and were capable only of 


CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular defire, 


appetite, or luſt after carnal things, inherent in human na- 
ture ever ſince the fall. 
F. Malebranche defines concipiſcence, to be a natural effort, 
which the traces or impreſſions of the brain make on the mind, 
to attach it to ſenſible things. The dominion or prevalency 
of concupiſcence, according to him, is what we call o, iginal ſin. 
See ORIGINAL /in; 
The origin of concupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe impreſſions made 
on the brain of our firſt parents at their fall; which are {till 
tranſmitted and continued on thoſe of their children : for as 
animals produce their like, and with like traces in the brain; 
(whence the ſame ſympathies and antipathies in the ſame kind ; 
and whence the ſame conduct on the ſame occations :) fo our 
firſt parents, after their fall, received ſuch deep traces in the 
brain, by the impreſſion of ſenhible objects, that they might well 
be ſuppoſed to communicate them to their children. ä 
The ſchoolmen uſe the term conrupiſcible apperite, for the de- 
fire we have of enjoying any good; in oppoſition to iraſcible 
tite, whereby we eſchew what is evil. See APPETITE. 


CONCURREN'CE. See the article Concours. 
CON D, Cos, or Conv, in the fea language, fignifies to 


uide or conduct a ſhip in her right courſe. See CouRsE. 
He that conds her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before him, 


and gives the word of direction to the man at helm how to 


ſteer. See STEERING: 
If the ſhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, betwixt 


the ſheuts, the word is either Harboard, or port the heim; ac- 
cord ing as the conder would have the helm put to the right or 
left fide of the thip, upon which the ſhip always goes the con- 


—_y 

If he ſays, helm à mid-/ 2 

before the wind, or dire 
If the ſhip-ſail by a wind, or on a quarter wind, the wor is, 

. aloof, keep your Iuff, fall not off, veer no more; keep her to, 101ch 


73; he would have the ſhip go right 
ly between her two ſheats, | 


the wind, have a care f the lee-latch : all which expreſſions 
are of the ſame import, and imply that the ſteerſman ſhould 


keep the ſhip near the wind, 


On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, or more 
before the wind, the word is, eaſe the helm, no near, bear up. 
If he cries Heady, it means, keep her from going in and out, 
or making yaws, (as they call it) howſoever ſhe fails, whether 
large or before a wind: and when he would have her go juſt 
as he does, he cries, keep her thus, thus, &c. 


CONDEMNATION, the act of paſſing, or pronouncing 


ſentence, or giving judgment againſt a man; whereby he is ſub- 


jected to ſome penalty or puniſhment; either in reſpect of for- 


tune, reputation, or life. See SENTENCE, and PUNISHMENT. 


 ConDEMNATION fo the galleys. See GALLEY. 
CONDENSATTION, che act whereby a body is rendered 


more denſe, compact, and heavy. See DExsITY, Oc. 
Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the parts cloſer to each other, 


and increaſing their contact ; in oppolition to rarefaction; 


which renders the body lighter and looter, by ſetting the parts 
further aſunder, and diminiſhing their contact, and of conſe- 
uence their coheſion. See RAREFACTION, 
Wolfius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, reſtrain the 
uſe of the word condenſation to the action of cold: what is done 
by external/application, they call compriſſin. See COMPREs- 
SION, RES: 
Air eaſily condenſes, either by cold, or by art: water congeals, 
but never condenſes ; can never be brought into a leſs ſpace, but 
will penetrate the moſt ſolid body, even gold, rather than loſe 
of its bulk. See WaTER.—A ſyrup condenſes in ebullition. 
It was found, in the obſervatory of France, during the great cold 
of the year 1670, that the hardeſt bodies, even metals, glais, 
and marble itſelf, were ſenſibly condenſed by the cold, and be- 
came much harſher, and more brittle than before; till their 
former ſtate was retrieved by the enſuing thaw. See FROST. 
Water alone ſeems to expand by cold ; inaſmuch as when con- 
gealed, the ice takes up more ſpace than the water before. yr 
| ; this 
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this muſt be rather owing to the intromiſſion of ſome foreign | ConDITION without which, ſine qua non, is uſed 


matter ; as the nitrous particles of the ambient air, than to any 
. rarefaction of the water by the cold. See Corp, and 
REEZING. | 
The Carteſians, indeed, taking it for granted there is no va- 
cuum, deny any ſuch thing as proper condenſation, or rarefac- 
tion. According to them, when a body takes up more ſpace 
than it did before, its parts are diſtended by the intruſion of 
a ſubtile matter through its pores : and when its bulk, again, 
is reduced into leſs ſpace, this is owing to the extruſion or 
egreſs of that matter through the ſame pores; by virtue where- 
of, the parts of the body, though not the parts of matter, come 
nearer each other. 
For as extenſion and matter, according to them, are the ſame 
thing ; a body can never take up more or leſs place, any other- 
wiſe than by the acceſſion or diminution of matter : and thus 
they conclude there is no vacuum. See ESSENCE, &c. 
Now, that, in the rarefactions of groſs bodies, their parts are 
diſtended by the acceſſion of air, is frequently manifeſt ; but 
this does not follow from the plenitude of the world, but from 
the fluid and elaſtic nature of air; or from its gravity and 
preſſure. See MaTTER, VAcuum, Sc. 
That there is ſuch a thing as condenſation, without the loſs of 
any matter, is evident from Galileo's experiment: a cock, be- 
ing with a female ſcrew fitted to a hollow braſs ball, or cylin- 
der, ſo as a ſyringe, by means of a male ſcrew, may be ap- 
plied to it; by working the ſyringe, the air will be forced 
into the ball, and turning the cock, will be retained ; inſo- 
much, that upon examining the veſſel by the balance, its weight 
will be found increaſed. If the cock be returned, the air will 
| burſt out with violence, and the ball ſink to its former weight 
See AIR. 
From the experiment it follows, 19. That air may be croud- 
ed into a leſs volume and bulk than it ordinarily takes up, and 
is therefore compreſſible. For the quantity of its compreſſion, 
ſee COMPRESSION. 
29, That from the recovery of its weight, juſt ſo much air is 
expelled as was injected ; and that, therefore, compreſſed air re- 
turns to its primitive expanſion, if the compreſſing force be re- 
moved; and has therefore an elaſtic force. See ELASTICIT v. 
39. That it isa certain ſign of compreſſion, if, upon opening the 
orifice of a veſſel, any portion of air be obſerved to fly out. 
49. That ſince the weight of the veſſel is increaſed by injecting 
air; the aerial maſs muſt have a niſus downwards, in lines per- 
pendicular to the horizon; and is therefore heavy, and preſſes 
ſubject bodies in lines perpendicular to the horizon; according 
to the conditions of gravity. See GRAvITY, 
Condenſed air, has effects juſt oppoſite fo thoſe of rarehed air ; 
birds, c. appear briſker and more lively therein than in the 
common air, cr. See Vacuum, RAREFACTION, &@c, 
CONDENSER, a pneumatick engine, whereby an unuſual 
uantity of air may be crouded into a given ſpace. See AlR. 
hey can throw in 2, 85 4, 5, or Io atmoſpheres into the conden- 
ſer, i. e. twice, thrice, four, &c. times as much air as there is in the 
ſame compaſs without the engine. See CoxpENSATION. 
CONDE RS, in our cuſtoms, are perſons who ſtand on high 
places near the ſea-coaſt, in time of herring-fiſhing,to make ſigns 
with boughs, c. to the fiſhers which way the ſhoal of herrings 
paſſes : their courſe being more diſcernable to thoſe who ſtand 
on highcliffs, by means of a blue colour they cauſe in the water, 
than to thoſe aboard the veſſels. See HERRING and FISHER. 
They are alſo called huers, balkers, directors, &c. 
CONDIGNITV.— Merit of Cox DIOXIT Y. See MERTIr. 
CONDITION, in the civil law, an article of a treaty, or 
contract; or a clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipulated in a 
contract, or added in a donation, legacy, teſtament, c. 
See CLavse, &c. 


The donee does not loſe his donative, if it be charged with| 


any diſhoneſt or impoſlible conditions. Lawyers diſtinguiſh three 
kinds of conditions, under which a legacy or donation may be 
made : the caſual, which depends merely on chance ; the po- 
teſtative, which is abſolutely in our own power; and the mix- 
ed condition, which is both caſual and poteſtative together. 
ConDITION, in common law, is a manner, quality, or reſtric- 


tion annexed to an act; qualifying or ſuſpending the ſame ; | 


and making it. precarious and uncertain, whether or no it 
ſhall take effect. See REsTRICT10N, Ge. 


In a leaſe there may be two ſorts of conditions, condition colla-| 


teral, and condition annexed to the rent. 
Collateral CONDITION is that annexed to a collateral or foreign 
act; as, v. gr. that the leſſee ſhall not go to Paris. 
ne is alſo divided into condition in deed, and condition im- 
plied. | 
CoNnDITION in deed, is that knit and annexed by expreſs words 
to the feoffment, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, or with- 
out. As if I infeoff a man in lands, reſerving a rent to be 
paid at ſuch a feaſt; upon condition, if the Tales fail of pay- 
ment, it ſhall be lawful for me to re-enter. 
ConDITION implied, called alſo condition in law, is when a man 
grants to another the office of a ſteward, bailiff, keeper of a 


park, &c. for life: though there be no condition expreſſed in 


the grant, yet the law makes one covertly; which is, if the 


rantee do not juſtly execute all things belonging to his office, 


in ſpeaking of ſome accident or circumſtance, N }, 
ſential to the thing, but is yet neceſſary to its prod — el. 
Thus, light is a condition without which a man * gp 
jets, though he have good eyes; and thus fire, thou We 1 
dered in itlelf it may burn without wood, yer is iu co 
a condition without which the wood cannot be burnt Peelend 
CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abwlute, but (14; 
limitations and conditions, See ConpITIOx. 1 
. w_ not 3 the conditions are K 
pliſhed. e right of conqueſt does not ſu vi 
onal conſent on the part of the people. PPOIC ANY cou 
The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decre 
relating to the ſalvation and damnation of man, 
and the Calviniſts, that they are abſolute. See A 
In logic, — admit of all kin 
tions, v. gr. if my 
had wings. 
ConpirT yer "gs in — are thoſe which ſerve 
to make propoſitions conditional.— As, 7 N 
that, in caſe of; &c. . wales, proid 
ConDITIONAL propoſitions, are ſuch as conſiſt of two parts, c 
nected together by a conditional particle. See Proposrtio 
Of theſe, the firſt, wherein the condition lies, is called de 
antecedent, and the other the conſequent. See Ax TREE 
and CONSEQUENT. | wy 
Thus, if the foul be ſpiritual, it is immortal; is a cond} 
propoſition, wherein, if the ſoul, &c. is the antecedent, and ; 
4 immortal the 7 IN . 5 I 
ONDITIONAL £Ef/tate, . Es r A 
Cox DIT IONAL Refignations. See the articles 9 io 
Science of CoN DIT ION ALS, i. e. of conditional truths, imports 
that knowledge which God has of things, conſidered, not ac. 
cording to their eſſence, their nature, or their real exiſtence: 
but under a certain ſuppoſition, which imports a condition ne. 
ver to be accompliſhed. 8. 5 | 
Thus, when David aſked of God whether the people of Kei. 
lah would deliver him up to his enemies; God, who knew 
what would befal in caſe David ſhould continue at Kei 
told him they would deliver him: which he knew by the 
ference of conditionals. 
Some of the ſchoolmen deny that God has the Enowledge of con- 
ditionals: the Thomiſts maintain, that God's knowledge of con. 
ditionals depends ona predeterminating decree: others deny it. 
F. Daniel obſerves, that the truths which compoſe the Know- 
ledge of conditionals, being very different from thoſe which 
compoſe the knowledge of intuition, and that of underſtand- 
ing; a third claſs muſt be added, and the knowledge of God 
be divided into intuitive, intellective, and conditunal, See 
KNOWLEDGE, 
CONDORMIEN TES, religious ſectaries, whereof there 
have been two kinds.—The aroſe in Germany, in the 
thirteenth century ; their leader a native of Toledo, 
held their meetings near Cologne ; where they are ſaid to have 
worſhipped an image of Lucifer, and to have received anſwers 
and oracles from him: the legend adds, that an eccleſiaſtic 
having brought the euchariſt to it, the idol broke into a thou- 
ſand pieces; which put an end to the worſhip, They had 
their name from their lying all together, men and women, 
oung and old, | 
he other ſpecies of Condormientes, were a branch of Ana- 
baptiſts in the ſixteenth century; ſo called, becauſe they lay, 
ſeveral of both ſexes, in the ſame chamber; on pretence of 
evangelical charity. | | 
Safe-CONDU CT. See SarFE-Conduet. 
CONDUCTOR, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, which being put 
up into the bladder, ſerves to guide or condu the knife, in 
the operation of cutting for the ſtone. See L1THOTOMY. 
CONDUCTOS ad proficiſcendum. See CAP14s. 
CONDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for the conveyance of water, 
or other fluid matter. See TuBe, c. 2 
In the earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits, h which. 
the waters paſs that form ſprings; and through which alſo 
paſs the vapours, which form metals and minerals. See 
SPRING, METAL, Sc. : 
Artificial conduits for water, are made of lead, ſtone, caſt iron, 
potter's earth, c. See Pipe, and PLUMBERY. 
In the province of New Mexico, there is ſaid to be a ſubter- 
raneous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending 600 miles in 
length. See Ducr. 1 
CONDYLOMA, in anatomy. See CoNDYLUS. 
ConDYLOMA *, in medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs tumor, of the 
cedematous kind, ariſing on the internal coat of the anus, 
the muſcles of that part, or in the neck of the matrix. 
* The word comes from xovSvaG-; in regard the condyloma has 
uſually ruge, or wrinkles, like the joints of the body. 
The condyloma, by long continuance, grows fleſhy, and ſhooting 
out as from a ſtalk, takes the denomination ficus. See Ficus. 
Condylomata are frequently the effect of venereal ailment, 
if neglected, ſometimes prove cancerous: their cure depend a. 
mercurial unctions, and proper eſcharoties to conſume mm 
though extirpation either by ligature or inciſion, if the natur 


TE oder itious. A ſalivation B 
of the part will admit, is the moſt expeditious let the cure- 
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it ſhall be lawful for the granter to diſcharge him. 
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often neceſſary, in order to facilitate and 6 NDYLUS, 
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CON 


DY LUS, KA, a name which anatomiſts give to a 
| und emihence, or protuberance at the extremity of a 
Ry 2 ee Tab. Anat. (Oſt sol.) fig. 2. lit. n. See alſo Bowe, 

—_ bat of the lower jaw, received within the cavity of 


CON 


Ob. Such is t 
— —＋ etroſum. See MAxILTLA. 
ol When this eminence is large, it is called the hand of the bone. 


0 7 Nb. in geometry: a ſolid body, having a circle for its ba 


ſis, and terminated a- top in a point, or vertex. — See Lab. Co- 
. ſeealſo SOLID, CURTICONE, and TRUNCATED, 
Tbe lane is generated by the motion of a right line, K L, 
an immoveable point K, called its vertex, along the 
ence of a plane, called its ba/e, MN : or it may 
ved 'as generated by the revolution of the triangle 
K LM, about the right line K L, which is called the axis of 
adic the cone, and K M its latus, or ſide. See Axis, Qc. 
mule If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſaid to be a right 
tone; and if inclined, or oblique, a ſcalenous cone, —Scalenous 
ges are again divided into obtuſe-angled, and acute-angled, 
Fuclid defines a cone a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a circle, as 
CD (fe. 3.) and is produced by the entire revolution of the 


round 


J0d, circumfer 


be conce!l 


con. plane of a N triangle C A B, about the perpendi- 
lar le AB. 
* ik this fy or axis, be greater than CB, half the baſe ; the 
ENT ſolid produced is an acute-angled cone : if leſs, an obtuſe- 
1 


angled cone; and if equal, a right-angled cone. 

But, Euclid's definition only extends to a right cone: that is, 
1 cone whoſe axis is at right angles to the baſe; and not to 
oblique ones, Whoſe axis is not at * . angles to the baſe. 
For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of a cone, 
which may take in both right and oblique ones, ſuppoſe, an 
immoveable point A, ( fig. 4.) without the plane of the cir. 
cle BDEC; and ſuppoſe a right line AE, drawn through 
that point, and produced infinitely both ways, to be moved 
quite about the circumference of the circle ; the two ſuperh- 
cies that will ariſe from this motion, are each called conic /u- 
perficies ; but, taken conjunctly, are called ſuper ficies verti- 
cally oppoſite, or only oppoſite ſuper ficies. See OrrosITE. The 
immoveable point A, common to both the ſuperficies, is cal- 
led the vertex ; the circle BDE C the = ; the right line 
AC, drawn through the vertex A and C, the center of the 
baſe; and if infinitely produced, the axis; and the ſolid com- 
prehended under the conical ſuperficies and the baſe, is a cone, 
Properties of the CON E.—19. The area or ſurface of every right 
cone, excluſtve of its baſe, is equal to a-triangle whoſe baſe is the 
periphery, and its height the ſide of the cone. See TRIANGLE. 
Or, the curve ſuperficies of a right cone, is to the area of its 
circular baſe, as AC, (. 3.) the length of the hypothe- 


baſe of the ſame triangle: that is, as the ſlant height of the 
cone, to the ſemidiameter of the baſe. 
Hence, the ſurface of a right cone is equal to a ſector of a cir- 
cle deſcribed on the ſide of the cone, as a radius, whoſe arch 
is equal to the periphery of the cone; and has therefore the 
| ſame proportion to its periphery which the diameter of the 
baſe has to the ſide of the cone. See CIRCLE. 
thou- Hence we have a method of deſcribing a rete or cage that ſhall 
22 a cone, — Thus, with the diameter of the baſe A B, 
omen, (Tab. Conics, fig. 6.) deſcribe a circle, and produce the dia- 
meter to C, till AC be equal to the fide of the cone. To 2 AC 
Ana- and AB, determined in numbers, and 360%, find a fourth 
proportional ; and with the radius C A, on the center C, de- 
ſcribe an arch DE equal to the number of degrees found: the 
ſector CDE with the circle A B will be a rete for a right cone. 
If, then, the ſide of a truncated cone be ſet off from A to F, 


ng put | and an arch G H be deſcribed with the radius CF; by find- 
ife, in ing a fourth 53 to 360, to the number of degrees 
ur. of the arch „and to FC; and thence determining the 


diameter of the circle IF , we ſhall have a net or cover for 
water, the truncated cone. 5 Fe 
For CDBAE is a net for the entire cone; CG F IH for the 


\ which. cn cut off; therefore, DBEHIG for the truncated cone. 
ich alſo 29. Ces and pyramids, having the ſame baſes and altitudes, 
« See are equal to each other. See PYRAMID. | 


Now, it is ſhewn, that every triangle priſm may be divided 
into three equal pyramids ; and therefore, that a triangular 
pyramid is one third of a priſm, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, 
and having the ſame altitude. | 
ence, ſince every multangular body may be reſolved into 
triangular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of a priſm 
"ing the ſame baſe and altitude; ſince a cone may be 
of the cemed an infinite- angular pyramid, and a cylinder an in- 
6 le angular priſm; a cone is a third part of a cylinder, which 
as the ſame baſe and altitude. | 


* ne and a cylinder,—Thus, for the ſolidity : find the ſolidity 


hooting a priſm, of cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the cone, or 
F1cus. Nami See PRIsM, and Cy LIiNDER,—Which found, di- 
its, ce by Z: the quotient will be the ſolidity of a cone, or 
zends on Pyramid, —Thus, v. gr. if the ſolidity of a cylinder be 


695592960, the ſolidi . 
— hy 10 900, the ſolidity of the cone will be found 201864320. 


tion is the ſemiperi h | r $i ee 
Da 
7 LUS, dahpole, e. gr. the diameter of the cane N M, (g. 2.) 56, 
OL, I. No 35. | 2 6 


nuſe of the right-angled triangle deſcribing it, to C B, the | 


| 
ce we have a method of mea ſuring the ſurface and ſolidity of 


ſurfaces ; that of a right cone is had by multiplying | 


its periphery will be 17584”, an M 
the Ane of the e [ 2 n 
and KM KL + LM* = 605 164 84 * * I"; n K 
= 2474”, Conſequently, the ſuperficies of the cone - "a 
live of the baſe, is 40 310' 28” 16%; and the whol, —_—_ 
ther 455 6457 6a. 5 Whole toge- 
s to the meaſure of the ſurface, and ſolidi 
ABCD, (g. 1 Ae CH, — . — of it 
baſes AB and CD being given, find their circumf N 
To the ſquare of the altitude CH, add the ſau. 2 
gs = ol quares of the ſe- 
mi: difference of the radii A H, and from the aggregat 
—_ the rr root, which will give the fide A 8 ＋ 4 
mi- ſum of the peripheries, multiplic at fide... 0: 
7 of 25 — cone. RR ol e the 
To find the ſolidity : As the difference of the ſemidi 
is to the altitude of the ⁊uncated cone C H, fo Th — 
ſemidiameter A F, to the altitude of the entire cone FE This 
found, ſubtract the altitude of the truncated cane GF which 
will leave that of the cone taken off EG. : 
F _ = expo of the cone CE D and AE; ſubtract the 
other from this; the remainder will be idi 
1 22 come AC DB. e eee 
or the ſections of the Cone, ſee Cox ic ſection.— For the rat; 
of Con ES and cylinders, ſee 1 the en sf 
gravity and of oſcillation of a CoN E, ſee CENTER, | 
Cones of the higher kinds, are thoſe whoſe baſes are circles of 
the higher kinds ; and are generated by ſuppoſing a right line 
fixed in a point, on high, though conceived capable of being 
extended more or leſs, on occaſion ; and moved or carried 
round a circle, See CIRCLE. 
Cone of rays, in optics, includes all the ſeveral rays which 
fall from any point of a radiant, on the ſurface of a glaſs. 
See RA. | 
CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the ancient 
Romans, uſed in the marriage of perſons whoſe children were 
deſtined for the honour of the prieſthood. See MARRIAGE. 
Confarreation was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of 
contracting marriage among that people; and conſiſted, ac- 
cording to Servius, in this, that the pontifex maximus and 
flamen dialis joined and contracted the man and woman, by 
making them cat of the ſame cake of ſalted bread. 
Ulpian ſays, it conſiſted in the offering up of pure wheaten 
bread ; rehearſing, withal, a certain formula, in preſence of 
ten witneſſes. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus adds, that the huſ- 
band and wife did eat of the ſame wheaten bread, and threw 
part on the victims. | 
CONFECT ION, in 2 a kind of compound re- 
medy of the conſiſtence of a ſoft electuary. See ELRCTUARx. 
There are four electuaries, which bear the name of cenfections; 
three whereof, in the phyſicians language, are corroborative, 
and one purgative. 
The corroborative confections are thoſe of a/kermes, of hyacinth, 
and the anacardine : the purgative one is the confection hamech. 
The confeitjon of alkermes, has its name from its principal 
ingredient therein; which is the kermes, or alkermes, or ſcar- 
let-grain. See KERMES, &c.—The other ingredients are 
pearls, muſk, cinnamon, ambergris, leaf gold, juice of pip- 
pins, and roſe-water, -- It is ranked among the beſt cardi- 
acs, and is frequently uſed for the palpitation of the heart, 
or ſyncope 3 ſometimes in the ſmall-pox and meaſles. 
The confettion of hyacinth has nearly the ſame virtues with that 
of alkermes ; but, beſide, is frequently uſed as an aſtringent. 
Alt conſiſts of near triple the number of drugs; whereof the 
precious ſtone, called the hyacrnth, is the baſe : the chief of 
the reſt are red coral, bole armoniac, terra figillata, myrrh, 
the ſantals, burnt hartſhorn, camphire, ſapphire, emerald, to- 
paz, and moſt of the ingredients of the confection of alter- 
mes. Sec HYACINTH. * | 
The anacardine confettion, now diſuſed in England, is com- 
poſed chiefly of anacardiums, whence the name.— The other 
drugs are long pepper, black pepper, moſt kinds of myrobalans, 
caſtoreum, c. lt is uſed to purge the blood, and is proper 
in cold diſeaſes. _ | 
The confection hamech takes its name from that of its inven- 
tor, an Arabian phyſician, —lts ingredients are polypody, 
myrobalans, agaric, ſenna, tamarinds, red roſes, manna, co- 
locynth, &c,—It is applied as a draſtic for the purging of the 
groſſer humours and viſcidities ; it is alſo of ſome reputation 
in vertigoes and Cancers. 
CONFECTOR,among the ancient Romans, a ſort of gla- 
diator, hired to fight in the amphitheatre againſt beaſts ; 
thence alſo denominated beftiarivs, See GLADIATOR, \ 
The confectores were thus called d conficiendis beſtiis, from their 
diſpatching and killing beaſts, See BESTIARII. 
The Greeks called them IlzgaConu, g. d. daring, raſh, deſpe- 
rate ; whence the Latins borrowed the appellations parabola- 
ni, and parabolarii. See PARABOLANI, _ . 
CON FECTS, or ConF1rs, a denomination given to fruits, 
flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and prepared 
\ with ſugar, or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, or render 
them more agreeable to the taſte. : 
The ancients only confited with honey; at preſent, ſugar is more 
frequently uſed. — Confetts half ſugared, are thoſe only covered 
with a little ſugar} to leave more of the natural taſte of the 
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fruit. 
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Confefs are reduced to eight kinds, viz. liguid confetts, mar- 
malades, jellies, paſts, ary confetts, conſerves, candics, and dra- 
gees, or ſugar-plumbs. 5 1 
Liquid confecis, are thoſe whoſe fruits, either whole, in pieces, 
in ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confited in a fluent tranſparent ſy- 
rup, which takes its colour from that of the fruits boiled in it. 
ane is a good deal of art in preparing theſe well ; if they 
be too little ſugared, they turn; and if too much, _ The 
moſt eſteemed of the liquid confe#7s are plumbs, eſpecially thoſe 
called mirables, berberries, quinces, apricots, cherries, orange- 
flowers, little green citrons from Madera, green caſſia from 
the Levant, myrobalans, ginger, cloves, c. 
Marmalades are a kind of paſts, half liquid, made of the pulp 
of fruits, or flowers, that have ſome conſiſtence; as apricots, 
apples, pears, plumbs, quinces, oranges, and ginger.—Mar- 
malade of ginger is brought from the Indies by way of Hol- 
land : it is efteemed good to revive the natural heat in old 
men. See MARMALADE. 
ellies are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar has been diſ- 
lolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty thick 
conſiſtence ; ſo as, upon cooling, to reſemble a kind of thin 
tranſparent glue, or ſize. Fellies are made of various kinds of 
fruits, eſpecially gooſeherries, apples, and quinces: there are 
other jellics, made of fleſh, fiſh, hartſhorn, &:c. but they are 
not to be kept, being very ſubject to corrupt. | 
Paſts are a kind of marmalades, thickened to that degree by 
boiling, as to aſſume any form, when put into little moulds, 
and dried in the oven. The moſt in uſe are thoſe of gooſeber- 
ries, quinces, apples, apricots, and orange-flowers : thoſe of 
piſtachoes are much eſteemed ; thoſe of ginger are brought 
from the Indies, "BAY 
Dry 1 are thoſe whoſe fruits, after having been boiled 
in the ſyrup, are taken out again, drained, and put to dry in 
an oven. Theſe are made of ſo many kind of fruits, that it 


would be hard to explain them all: the moſt conſiderable are 


citron and orange- peel, plumbs, pears, cherries, apricots, &c. 
Conſerves are a kind of dry confeeis, made with ſugar, and 
paſts of flowers or fruits, &c. the moſt uſual are thoſe of be- 
tony, mallows, roſemary ; of the capillary herbs ; of orange- 
flowers, violets, jeſſamin, piſtachoes, citrons and roſes. 
Note, the apothecaries, under the title of conſerves, compre- 
hend all kind of confects, both dry and liquid; whether of 
flowers, fruits, ſeeds, roots, barks, leaves, prepared with ſu- 
gar or honey, to preſerve, c. See CON SERVE. 
Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied over with ſugar, 
after having been boiled in the ſyrup ; which renders them 
like little rocks, cryſtallized ; of various figures and colours, 
according to the fruits incloſed within them. The beſt can- 
dies are brought from Italy. See CAN D. 
Sugar-plumbs, are a kind of little dry confects, made of ſmall 
fruits, or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous and aroma- 
tic roots, &c. incruſtated and covered over with a very hard 
ſugar, ordinarily very white, —Of theſe there are various kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by various names: ſome made of raſberries, o- 
thers of berberries, melon-ſceds, piſtachoes, filberds, almonds, 
cinnamon, orange peel, corianders, aniſeed, carroways, &c. 
CONFEDERACY, an alliance or league between divers 
princes and ſtates, See LEAGUE, and ALLIANCE. 
ConFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more perſons com- 
bine to do any damage to another, or to commit any un- 
lawful act. | | 
Confederacy is puniſhable, though nothing be-put in execu- 
tion : but then it muſt have theſe four incidents; 19. That 
it be declared by ſome matter of proſecution ; as by making 
of bonds or promiſes to one another: 29. That it be malici- 
ous, as for unjuſt revenge: 39. That it be falſe, i. e. againſt 
the innocent : and laſtly, that it be out of court, voluntary, 
CONFESSION, in a civil ſenſe, a declaration, or ac- 
knowledgment of ſome truth, though againſt the intereſt of 
the party who makes it; whether it be in a court of juſtice, 
or Cut of it. It is a maxim, that in civil matters, the confeſſion 
is never to be divided; but always taken entire, A criminal 
is never condemned on his ſimple confeſſion, without other col- 
lateral proofs: nor is a voluntary extrajudicial confeſſion ad- 
mitted as any proof.—A perſon is not admitted to accuſe him- 
ſelf, according to that rule in law, non auditur perire wolens, 
CoNnFESSION, in a theological ſenſe, is a declaration of a per- 
ſon's ſins, made to a prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution for 
the ſame. See ABSOLUT ION. 
The Romiſh church makes cenßzſian a part of the ſacrament 
of penance, See PENANCE. 
Linfeſſion was anciently public and general, in the face of the 
c hurch; though the Romaniſts have ſince altered-it, and made 
it private, and auricular, i | 
Confeſſions are to be buried in eternal ſilence, under pain of the 


aſt puniſhment to the prieſt who reveals them. See REVE- 
LATION, | 


Bellarmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh controverſy- 


writers, endeavour to trace up auricular confeſſion to the earlieſt 
ages; and thus contend for a point given up by the reſt. M. 
Fleury owns that the firſt inſtance of are . confeſſion he can 
meet with, is that of S8. Eloi, who being grown old, made a 
confeſſion to a prieſt of all his ſins from his youth upwards. 

The Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of confeſſion ; 


and the ſame may be ſaid of the Jews: theſe laſt have formulas . 


CON 


for thoſe Who are not capable of making a detail o 
ſins: the ordinary form is in alphabetical order 
8 capital ſin. This they uſually rehea 
days and Thurſdays, and on faſt days, and other occaſi 
ſome, every night and morning. When any of th OM | 
themſelves near death, he ſends for ten perſons em find 
one of them a rabbin; and in their preſence r 
feſſion. See Leo de Modena, 
Cox Ess ox of faith, denotes a liſt, or enumeration and d 

+ ty of 2 ſeveral articles of belief, in a church. See Fa ang 

he Augſburg confeſſion is that of the Luther 
Charles V. in _ See AUGUSTAN. ann 
In the council of Rimini, the catholic biſho 


fall their 
» Each letter 
rſe on Mon. 


more or leſs 
eoites the cy. 


PS found fault 


with dates in a confeſſion of faith, and obſerved that the Church | 


never uſed to date them. 
CONFESSIONAL, or ConFess1onary, in church 
hiſtory, a place in churches, uſually under the main = ; 
wherein were depoſited the bodies of deceaſed faint; ae, 
tyrs, and confeſſors. Ds 
ConFESSIONAL is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for ; lit 
box, or deſk in the church, where the confeſſor take; 4 
confeſſions of the penitent. y 
CONFESSO.—Pro ConFtss0. See the article pro 
CONFESSOR, a Chriſtian who has made a ſolemn. and 
reſolute profeſſion of the faith, and has endured torment in 
its defence, \ 1 FA | 
A meer ſaint is called a confe/ſor, to diſtinguiſh him f 
roll of dignified ſaints; . — &c. 4 
MART YR, Cc. ; 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we frequently find the word confeſſors 
uſed for martyrs: in after-times, it was confined to thoſe, who 
after having been tormented by the tyrants, were permitted to 
live and die in peace. At laſt it was alſo uſed for thoſe, who 
after having lived a good life, died under an opinion of ſanctity. 
According to St. Cyprian, he who preſented himſelf to tor. 
ture, or even martyrdom, without being called thereto, vas 
not called a confeſſor, but a profeſſor : and if any out of a want 
of courage abandoned his country, and became a voluntary 
exile for the ſake of the faith, he was called exterric, 
Cod FESSOR is alſo a prieſt, in the Romiſh church, who has 2 
power to hear ſinners in the ſacrament of penance, and to 
ive them abſolution. 


he church calls him in Latin confeſſarins, to diſtinguiſh him | 


from confeſſor, which is a name conſecrated to faints. 
The confe/ſors of the kings of France, from the time of Henry 
IV, have been conſtantly Jeſuits : before him, the Dominicans 
and Cordeliers ſhared the office between them, The confeſhr; 
of the houſe of Auſtria have alſo, ordinarily, been Dominicans 
and Cordeliers, but the later emperors have all taken Jeſuits, 
CONFIGURATION, the exterior ſurface, that bounds 
bodies, and gives them their particular figure. See Ficuzs, 
That which makes the ſpecific difference between bodies, i 


the different configuration, and the different ſituation of their | 


parts. See Bop. 1 95 . 
A ſhort, or a long ſight, depend on the different configuration 
of the cryſtalline, See CRYSTALLINE, SIGHT, C. 
CONFIGURATION of the planets, in aſtrology, is a certain di- 
ſtance, or ſituation of planets in the zodiac, whereby they 
are ſuppoſed to aid, or oppoſe each other, See ASPECT. 
CONFIRMATION, the act of ratifying, or rendering a 
title, claim, pretenſion, report, or the like, more ſure and in- 
diſputable, | | 
ConFIRMATION, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſtrengtb. 
ning or homologating an eſtate of one already in poſſeffon a 
it by a voidable title. 
Thus, if a biſhop grant his chancellorſhip by patent, for 
term of the patentee's life; this is no void grant: Jet 18 1 
voidable by the biſhop's death, except it be Rirengthened bj 
the dean and chapter's confirmation. * 
third part of an oration, ? 


ConFIRMATION, in rhetoric, is the 
wherein the orator undertake to prove, by laws, reaſons, 20, 
thorities, and other arguments, the truth of the propoſitions? 
advanced in his narration, See ORA TION. OT. 
Confirmation is either direct, or indirect; the firſtconfirms * 
the orator has to urge for ſtrengthening his own cauſe: - 
ſecond, properly called confutation, refels the oppoſite arg! s, 
of the adverſaries. See CONF UTATION.— The two B 
ether are ſometimes placed under the head or title of contt * 
T he confirmation is, as it were, the life and ſoul of the 3 
in this the main ſtreſs of the argumentation lies. 
Ariſtotle, properly enough, calls it 7462: fd. * 
CoNnFIRMATION, in theology, the ceremony 9 laying 
hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. | 
The ancients called it chriſma and unt; ens, . 
was conferred immediately after baptiſm; and W3 © 
in ſome meaſure, a part thereof: whence the Ferien. 
the accompliſhment of baptiſm. See CHRI9M and al eee 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the eaſt, it iti n- 
nies baptiſm ; but the Romaniſts make it a diſt 
dent ſacrament, See SACRAMENT. | 1. con 
It appears that confirmation has all along been or he Aden 
ferred by the biſhop ; St. Cyprian, and moſt o confined td 
ſpeak of it in ſuch terms as imply it to have been * 
the biſhop alone; and Fleury, and moſt of the een the 
them, lay it down as a diſtinguiſhing character Petihe 1. 
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krigdt to the prieſt : though ſome will have it to have been 


CONFISCATE®, in law, is applied to goods forfeited to 


CONFISCATION, a legal adjudication of goods or ef- 


CONFLAGRA TION, a general burni 


CON 
f rieſt or deacon, and that of a biſhop, that the 
of WEE baptize, but the latter alone might anoint an 
for virtue of _ 3 to the apoſtles, to whon 
. nally belonged. But from ſome paſſages in St. Gre. 
ay" chere gather, that the rn on occaſion, ha 
t 


ſe the power of confirming. is certain, among th. 
obs the ien who baptizes alſo confirms : which practice, 
Lucas Holſtenius ſhews, is of ſo old a ſtanding among them, 
that it is NOW generally looked on as belonging properly anc 


borrowed by them from the biſhops, 

Hence, ſome of the Latin divines acknowledge, that though 
the biſhop be the ordinary miniſter of confirmation, yet, that 
the prieſt, in his abſence, may alſo confer it, in quality of mi- 
niſter extraordinary. ; i 
The council of Rouen, held in 1702, decrees, that confirmation 
de conferred faſting, both on the fide of the giver and receiver. 


the exchequer, or public treaſury. | 
* The word is derived from fiſcus, a hamper, panier, or baſket, 
wherein the emperor's money uſed to be kept. See F1sc. 
The title to goods which are not claimed by any other, is 
given by law to the king. If a man indicted for ſtealing the 
goods of another, in which caſe they become, in effect, the 
roper goods of him indicted, be aſked about them in court, 
and diſclaim them ; he thereby loſes the goods, though he be 
afterwards acquitted of the theft, and the king ſhall have 
them as confiſcate : but otherwiſe, had he not diſclaimed them. 
ConFISCATION. 


fects to the file, or treaſury. See TREASURY. 
Thus, the bodies and effects of criminals, traitors, &c. and mer- 
chandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or brought aboard or 
aſhore without paying the duties, when ſeized, are confiſcated. 
It is an axiom in law, that he who 5 cates the body, con- 
fiſcates the effects, to the profit of the king, or the lord of the 
fee; i.e. he who is condemned to loſe his life, muſt alſo loſe 
his goods: yet the widows of criminals do not loſe their dow- 
ries, nor their ſhare in the goods of the community, by the 
forfeiture of their huſbands. 

ng of a city, or 
other conſiderable place.—In which ſenſe, Nero is ſaid to 
have procured the Chriſtians to be accuſed of the conflagration 
of Rome, which was done by his own order, 


Hut the word is more ordinarily reſtrained to that grand pe- | 


riod, or cataſtrophe of our world, wherein the face of nature 
is to be changed by a deluge of fire, as it was anciently by 
that of water. See DELUGE. 

The ancient Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, Epicureans, and Stoics 
appear to have, had a notion of the conflagration; though 
whence they ſhould derive it, unleſs from the ſacred books, 
is difficult to conceive z except, perhaps, from the Phceni- 
cians, who themſelves had it from the Jews, 

Seneca ſays expreſly, tempus advenerit quo ſidera ſideribus incur- 
rent, omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid nunc ex depoſita 
licet, ardebit, This general diſſolution the Stoics call fxTvp#- 
ci;, ecpyroſis. Mention of the conflagration is alſo made in the 
books of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, Ce. 
Dr. Burnet, after F. Tachard and others, relates that the Si- 
ameſe believe that the earth will at laſt be parched up with 
heat; the mountains melted down ; the earth's whole ſurface 
reduced to a level, and then conſumed with fire, And the 
Bramins of Siam do not only hold that the world ſhall be de- 
ſtroy d by fire; but alſo, that a new earth ſhall be made out 
of the cinders of the old. Various are the ſentiments of au- 
thors on the ſubje& of the conflagration z the cauſe whence it 
is to ariſe, and the effects it is to produce. Divines ordinari- 
ly account for it metaphyſically ; and will have it take its 
riſe from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. | 
Philoſophers contend for-its being produced from natural cau- 
ſes; and will have it effected according to the laws of mecha- 
nics, Some think an eruption of the central fire ſufficient for 
the purpoſe ; and add, that this may be occaſioned ſeveral ways, 
viz, either by having its intenſion increaſed ; which, again, 
may be effected either by being driven into leſs ſpace by the 
incroachments of the ſuperficial cold, or by an increaſe of the 
inflammability of the fuel whereon it is fed : or by having the 
reliſtance of the impriſoningearth weakened ; which may hap- 
ben, either from thediminution of its matter, by the conſump- 
tion of its central parts, or by weakening the cohefion of the 
conituent parts of the maſs by the exceſs of the defect of moi- 


ure, 


4 


\ 


Others look for the cauſe of the conflagration in the atmo- 


{phere ; and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the meteors there engen- 
dered in unuſl quantities, and exploded with unuſual vehe- 
mence, from the concurrency of various circumſtances, may 
effoct it, without ſeeking any further. a 
aſtrologers account for it from a conjunction of all the 
Planets in the ſign Cancer; as the deluge, ſay they, was oc- 
ioned by their conjunction in Capricorn. | / 

aſtly, others have recourſe to a ſtill more effectual and flaming 
machine, and conclude the world is to undergo its conflagra- 
dn from the near approach of a comet, in its return from the 


lite Thoſe wandering bodies do indeed ſeem to menace us a 


earth's way, by the hugeneſ of their ſize, and the! 
erb. they glow in their receſs from the Os 
* — n and revolutions in the ſyſtem 
Mr. Whiſton has ſhewn, that they are extremely well fitted to 
produce the phznomena of the deluge ; and has gone a good 
way towards proving, that the comet of 1668 was the very bo- 
dy to which that cvent was owing ; as being then in its ap- 
proach towards the ſun, and its atmoſphere crouded with the 
watery vapours it had gathered in thoſe inconceivable cold re- 
g1ons, into which it had fled off in its aphelion. See Ds 1.vc x 
This ſame comet, Sir Ifaac Newton has calculate 
its perihelion, December the 8th, was heated b 
of the ſun, to a degree 2000 times more hot than red-hot iron: 
he ſhews, likewiſe, that it would ſcarce be cool again in 50000 
ears. See HEAT. 
his fame comet, again, Dr. Halley obſerved November 11. 
was not above a ſemidiameter of the earth from the earth's 
way: fo that had the earth at that time been in that part of 
its orbit, ſomething very extraordinary might haue been ap- 
prehended; but whether in the way of fire or water, may, 
perhaps, to ſome, leave room to doubt: to us it is none; it 
being ſcarce conceiveable the comet ſhould bring any vehe- 
ment degree of heat, out of thoſe bleak regivns it comes from, 
whatever heat it might carry thither, 
CONFLUENCE, ConFLvx, the place where two rivers 
join, and mix their waters. See RIVER. 
CO NFLUENT, in medicine, an epithet given to that ſpe- 
cies of ſmall-pox wherein the puſtules run into one another, 
See Small Pox. | 
CONFORMATION, the particular texture and conſi- 
ſtence of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to make 
a whole, 
We fay, light of different colours is reflected from bodies ac- 
cording to their different conformation ;z in oppoſition to the 
Carteſians, who pretend, that reflected light becomes of dit- 
ferent colours, according to the different conformation of the 
bodies that reflect it, See LicaT and CoLour,.—The con- 
formation of the members of an embyro, is not perfect enough 
to allow of diſſection. 
ConFORMATION, in medicine, is uſed to expreſs that make 
and conſtruction of the human body which is peculiar to 
eve ry individual. 
Hence, a mala conformatio ſignifies ſome fault in the firſt rudi- 
ments; whereby a perſon comes into the world crooked, or 
with ſome of the viſcera, or cavities unduly framed, or propor- 
tioned. Many are ſubject to incurable aſthma's, from a too 
ſmall capacity of the thorax, and the like vitious conformations. 
CONFORMITY, in the ſchools, is the congruency, or rela- 
tion of agreement between one thing and another: as between 
the meaſure, and the thing meaſured ; the object, and the un- 
derſtanding; the thing, and the conception; the thing, and 
the diviſion thereof, &c. See CONGRUENCY. 
Occaſional ConFoRmITY. See OCCASIONAL Conformity. 
CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two perſons 
in preſence of each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome fact 
which they relate differently. 
The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters ; where, the 
witneſſes are confronted with the accuſed ; the accuſed with 
one another, or the witneſſes with one another. 
CONFUSED MNetion. See the article NoT1oN. 
CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to order ; in 
a perturbation whereof, confuſion conſiſts : e. gr. when things 
prior in nature do not precede ; or poſterior do not follow, 
Sc. See ORDER, | 
In a logical ſenſe, confuſion is oppoſed to diſtinctneſi, or perſpi- 
cuity; and may happen, either in words, as when miſcon - 
ſtrued or miſapplied ; or in ideas, as when the idea of any 
thing preſents ſomething along with it, which does not pro- 
rly belong to that thing. See IDEA, and NoT1oN. 
In a phyſical ſenſe, conſiuſion is a ſort of union, or mixture by 
mere contiguity. — Such is that between fluids of contrary na- 
ture, as oil and vinegar, &c. See Union and Mrxr ION. 
CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, Sc. a part of an ora- 
tion, wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and 
ſtrengthens his cauſe, by refelling and deſtroying the oppoſite 
arguments of the antagoniſt, See ORATION. : 
Confutation makes a branch of what we call the confirmation. 
— The confirmation and confutation are ſometimes called can 
tention, See CONFIRMATION, 
CONGE®, in the French law, a licenſe, or permiſſion, 
granted by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a diſ- 
nſation from ſome duty to which he was before obliged. 
See Licenss, DisPENSATION, c. ; 
* The word is French: Menage derives it from the Latin com- 
miatus, uſed for commeatus, and commeare, often ſeen among 
ancient writers: the Italians ſay congeao. 


A woman cannot obligate herſelf without the conge or licence 
of her huſband: a monk cannot go out of his convent, with- 
out the conge of his ſuperiours. _ f 

Concer & Elire, is the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and 
chapter, in time of a vacancy, to chuſe a biſhop. See 
CuAPTER, Canon, and COLLATION. 
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Gwyn obſerves, that the king of England, as ſovereign patron | 
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appointment of all eccleſiaſtical dignities; inveſting, firſt, er! 
bacculum & annulum ; and afterwards by letters patent : but 
that, in proceſs of time, he made the election over to others, 
under certain forms and conditions: as, that they ſhould at 
every vacancy, ere they choſe, demand of the king conge d'e- 
lire, i. e. leave to proceed to election; and after election to 
crave his royal aſſent, Ic. — He adds, that king John was the 
firſt who granted this; which was afterwards confirmed by 
tat. IVe/im. and again in the articuli cleri, See InvESTITURE. 


Cos, in architecture, denotes a moulding either in form of a 
quarter-round, or of a cavetto 3 which ſerves to ſeparate two 


members from one another,—See Tab. Archit. fig- ©. 

Such is that which joins the ſhaft of the column to the cinc- 
ture, called alſo apophyge ; which, in Greek, 1 eſcape; 
the column ſeeming to ſpring hence: by the Latins is called 
ſcapns, the ſhaft of the column. See APOPHYGE. 


CONGELAT ION, Freezing ; the act of fixing the fluidi- 
ty of any liquid, by cold, or the application of cold bodies: 


in which it differs from coagulation, which is produced by other 
cauſes, . See CoLD and FREEZING, 

Salt-petre congeals water in ſummer, See ICE. Metals and 
minerals are ſaid to be juices congealed in the veins of the 
earth, by their —_— with one another, or with other hete- 
rogeneous bodies, or by the conſumption” and evaporation of 
the fineſt parts. See METAL. 

Rock cryſtal isuſually held to be nothing but water congealed in 
the mountains. See Saver Aal. The bites of aſpics become 


mortal, by the ſudden congelation which they induce on the 


blood, which ſtops its circulation. See Poisox, BIoop, &c. 


CONGERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed for a collec- 


tion, or heap of ſeveral particles, or bodies, united into one 
maſs, or aggregate. 


CONGESTION, in medicine, a maſs, or collection of * 


mours, crouded together, and hardened in any part of the bo- 


dy; and there forming a preternatal tumor. See Tu Monk. 
Congeſtion is effected by little and little; in which it differs 
from defluxion, which is more ſudden, See DEFLUXION. 


CONGI ARIU MX, Conc1ary, among medaliſts, a gift, 


or donative repreſented on a medal. 

The word comes from the Latin congizs; in regard, the firſt 
preſents made the people of Rome conſiſted in wine and oil, 
which were meaſured out to them in cangii. See Cox o ius. 

The congiary was properly a preſent made by the emperors to 
the people of Rome Theſes made the ſoldiers were not cal- 
led congiaries, but donatives. See DONATIVE. | 

The legend on medals repreſenting congiaries is CON GIA- 
RIUM, or LIBERALIT A8. 
Tiberius gave a congiary of three hundred pieces of money to 
each citizen: Caligula twice gave three hundred ſeſterces a 
head: Nero, whoſe congiaries are the firſt that we find repre- 
ſented on medals, gave four hundred.  SeeSESTERCE, 


CONGIUS, an ancient Roman meaſure for things liquid ; 


containing fix ſextaries; equal to ſeven pints Engliſh wine 
meaſure. See MEASURE, P 
The congius has alſo been uſed in England, as appears by a 
charter of king Edmund in 946, 


CONGLOBATE Glands, in anatomy, thoſe glands whoſe 


ſubſtance is not di vided, but firm, entire, and continued; 
and their ſurface ſmooth and uniform. See GLAND. 
They are thus called, in oppoſition to conglomerate glands. 
See CONGLOMERATE, 

Conglobate Sands have each of them an artery which brings 
them blood, a vein' which carries it back again, after the 
proper juice has been filtrated ; and ſeveral excretory ducts. 
Some of them have a cavity in the middle, with lymphatic 
veſſels, which diſcharge themſelves into a common reſervoir, 
or canal. See LyMPHATICS. | 


CONGLOMERATE Glands, are thoſe which are com- 


poſed of ſeveral little ones ; or they are glandulous bodies joined 
together under the ſame common membrane. See GLAND, 
Such are the falival glands, lachry mal glands, the pancreay, 
&c. which ſee under their proper articles. 

The conglomerate glands, beſides their arteries, veins and 
nerves, are alſo each furniſhed with an excretory veſſel, rami- 
fied throughout their own ſubſtance ; by means whereof they 
diſcharge the liquors they have filtrated into reſervoirs, 


CONGLU TINA TION, the act of gluing, or faſtening 


two bodies together, by the intervention of ſome third, whoſe 
parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of a glue, 
gluten ; from whence the word is formed, See GLUE. 

In the animal economy, the parts of the body are ſaid to be 
conglutinated by means of their natural moiſture ; by the help 


of bandages, as in ſeveral cafes of ſurgery ; or by the ſupply 


of viſcid particles.—In which laſt acceptation, conglutination 
differs little from accretion, or nutrition. See NUTRITION, 


CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, 


united ſo as to conſtitute a body, See As8EMBLY, &c, 

The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of cardinals, ap- 
pointed by the pope, and diſtributed. into ſeveral chambers, 
for the diſcharge of certain functions and juriſdictions, after 
the manner of our offices and courts. See CARDINAL. 

The firſt is the congregation of the holy office, or the inquiſi- 
tion: the ſecond, that of juriſdiction over biſhops and regu- 
lars: the third that of councils ; this has power to interpret 
the council of Trent: the fourth that of cuſtoms, ceremonies, 


precedences, canonizations, called the ; 
fifth that of St. Peter's fabric; which E Mfrites: th 
cauſes relating to piety and Charity, part wher nee of a 
church of St. Peter: the ſixth, that of waters 6 is due to the 
ſeventh, of fountains and ſtreets : the eighth ihr roads: the 
dex, which examines the books to be printe 4 t of the in. 
the ninth that of the government of the who! 0 rented 
church: the tenth de bono regimine ; of which ate of the 
cardinal-nephew is chief : the eleventh that Poke all, th 
twelfth that of biſhops ; wherein thoſe who are t 8 the 
to biſhoprics in Italy are examined: this is held Fe mote 
pope : the thirteenth that of conſiſtorial matter before the 
whereof is the cardinal-dean. There is alſo fr ; The che 
of alms, which takes care of what relates to th eee 
NR of Rome, and the ſtate of the church, e fubliltence 
ONGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or {c;.s. 
gious ; cantoned out of this or 2 N Ap of rel 
were, an inferiour order, or a ſubdiviſion of th "Ng, as it 
See ORDER and MoNAST ER. e order ite, 
Such are the congregations of the oratory, and 
c. among the Benedictins. See ORAToRY 
NEDICTINS, &. ' 
The word is alſo uſed for aſſemblies of pious 
ner of fraternities ; frequent among the jeſu 
' the virgin, &c. - _ FRATERNITY; 
ONGREGATION of Penitence. 
CEO 75 holy Trinity. F Seo 1 5 108 
ONGREGATION of the immaculate 7 = 
IMMACULATE. £ ou ae. Tk 
da as pn of the Lateran. See the article 
CONGREGATION, in phyſics, is uſed by Dr. Gr 
and loweſt degree of Ah z or that 8 ugh 8 
the mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to each on ** 
8 r ** point. See Mixr ION. fs dat 
at author declares himſelf of opinion 
— only touch in this vin ; or . __ 
only amounts to a congregation. See FLUiD 
CONGRESS, ConGREssvs, is uſed 1 9 
commiſſioners, deputies, envoys, G c. from ſeveral 4 
meeting to concert matters for their common good. 
The congreſs at the Hague, which held during the courſe f 
the — * in 1097 by the treaty of Riſwick To 
compoſed of the envoys of all the princes i ; 
againſt France, Neun e eee 
CONGRESS is alſo uſed in an obſcene ſenſe, for an eſſay, or 
trial, made by appointment of a lay or ſpiritual judge in 
the preſence of chirurgeons and matrons, to prove whether 
or no a man be impotent ; in order for the diſſolving of a 
marriage, See IMPOTENCE, 
Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention, of this 
trial of virility by congreſs : it had its origin in France, from 
the boldneſs of a young fellow, who in open court, being hard 
preſſed by his wife, demanded the congreſs. The judge ſur- 
prized with the novelty of the demand, found it could not be 
denied, as being the ſureſt evidence that caſe could admit of, 
In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence, and 
was authorized by decrees and arrets. It obtained for about 
the ſpace of 120 years, and was annulled by an arret of par- 
liament in 1677, as being found precarious ; ſome having 
failed under the experiment out of mere modeſty and ſhame, 
which is found to have the ſame effect with —— 
CONGRUI TV, or Concrvency, in the ſchools, a ſuita- 
bleneſs of relation of agreement between things; whereby we 
come at the knowledge of what may be expected therefrom. 
The ſyſtem of congruity in matters of grace conſiſt in this; 
that God, who knows perfectly the nature of grace, and the 
diſpoſitions of the will in all the circumſtances that ſhall befal 
a a man, give graces, wherewith, by virtue of their congruity with 
the will of man, conſidered in thoſe circumſtances, man will 
always infallibly, but not neceſſarily, do, what God would 
have him do: in regard, the will, in the language of the 
congruiſts, does always infallibly, though voluntarily, chuſ 
5 what appears beſt. | 
ONGRUITY, in geometry, is applied to lines, &c. 
which exactly Latinas when laid over In another as ha- 
ving the ſame terms, or bounds. a 
Thoſe things between which there is a congruity, are equl, 
and ſimilar. See EQUALITY, and SMIT AR. 
Euclid, and by his example, moſt other geometricians, de- 
monſtrate all their elements from the ſole principle of con- 
gruency : M. Leibnitz, and after him Wolfus, ſubſtitute the 
notion of ſimilitude in lieu of that of congruency. 81. 
MILITUDE. > | 8 ; 
ConGRUITY, ina lax ſenſe, is uſed to expreſs an aptitude in 
ſome bodies, to unite, or incorporate © by reaſon of ſome 
ſimilitude or fitneſs of their figures: as incongruity denotes an 
unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for joining together,” 
Thus, quickſilver will unite with gold, and many other me” 
tals, but will roll off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, Ac. and watel, 
which will wet ſalt, and diſſolve it, will flip off from tallo 
without adhering to it ; as alſo from a duſty ſurface, and from 
the feathers of water · fowl. 88 Y 
Two drops of water, or of mercury, will, on contact, imb 
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over all, will remain in Lug Ker N without any manner 
; ixture I other. | 
of 7 4 ee is, that the figures of ſome bodies will 
d the, her bodies near enough to be within their ſpheres 
of attraction, whence they cannot Join, and cohere; but where 
r fitneſs of figure will let them approach near 4 to 
ttractive power, then they cloſe hold 
OHESION. "GY 
1 Sn curve line ariſing from the ſection of a cone 
COR: ne., See Cone, andSecrIon, 
ble ſeftions are three, vi. the ellipfis, hyperbola, and 
ola ; beſide the circle, and the triangle, which though 
Prey riſe from the ſection of a cone, are not uſually conſider- 
th "hat capacity®. See CIRCLE, and TrranGLE. 
wy the triangle is a conic ſection, as well as the other four, 
is hewn by Apollon. in Con. I. 1. p. 3. For the circle it ariſes 
either from the ſection of a cone by a plane parallel tothe baſis, 
or from the ſubcontrary ſection of the ſcalene cone. —Vid. 
Apoll. Con. lib. 1. prop. 5. | f 
gh the equations, eneſis, and many of the properties, 
ich the ratios, dimenſions, &c. of each of the conic ſections, 
eb ſeparately given under their reſpective articles in this work, 
E111es1s, HYPERBOLA, and PARABOLA ; yet, to make 
the doarine of conics, Which is: ſo conſiderable a part of the 
higher geometry, and of ſuch frequent uſe in the new aſtro- 
— the motion of projectiles, &c. more complete, we ſhall 
here put the whole in a new light, and bring it together into 
one contraſted view, © ; © H 
The common interſection, then, of an plane with a comic ſu- 
cficies, we obſerve, is called a come ſection: and this ſection 
Varies) and acquires a different name, according to the diffe- 
rent inclinations of the cutting plane. For, | 
1ſt, If a cone be any how cut by a plane, through the vertex ; 
and again by another plane parallel to the former plane: then, 
the ſection made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called an hyperbola; 
the plane of which being produced to meet the oppoſite ſuperfi- 
cies, will make another ſection, which is likewiſe called an per- 
bla : and both of theſe, conjunctly, are called. oppoſite ſections. 
2dly, If through the vertex of a cone, a plane paſſes without 
the ſuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it; 
and the cone be again cut by another plane parallel to the for- 
mer;the ſcion made in the ſuperficies thereof, is calledan ellipſis. 
3dly, If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the cone 
de cut by a plane, the ſection is a parabola. 
But inſtead of conſidering theſe curves as ariſing by ſection of 
the cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature, and properties, are 
found more eaſy of conception, when conſidered as drawn on 
a plane: for which reaſon, after Des Cartes and moſt of the 
later writers, we ſhall rather chuſe to lay them down in this 


ſecond manner, 
Geneſis, or conftruftion of the Ellipſis. To conceive the production 
and nature of an ellipfis, let H and I, (fig. 13.) be two points, 
nails, or little pegs, about which put a thread B H I, then 
putting your finger to the thread, and keeping the ſame al- 
ways in an equal extenſion, move the finger round from the 
int B, till you return to the ſame point B again. 

By this revolution of the point B, is deſcribed the curve line 
called the ellipſis; which differs from the delineation of a cir- 
cle only in this, that a circle hath only one center, but the 
ellipſis two: though if the points H and I ſhould come 

ther, into one, the elliptic curve would become perfectly circular. 
But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe points, 
the ſame length if the thread ftill remaining; by ſo much the 
farther is this figure removed from the circular, So that ac- 
cording to the diverſe proportion of the diſtance H I to the 
thread BH I, or to the line DE, which is equal to the ſame 
thread, divers ſpecies of ellipſes will be deſcribed. 

But then, if the length of the thread be increaſed or diminiſhed, 
in the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the points H and I is 
increaſed or diminiſhed, there will indeed be deſcribed di- 


: 


that ellipſes are not only innumerable in magnitude, but in 
ſpecies alſo ; and reach from a circle to a right line : for, as 
when the points H and I meet together, the ellipſis becomes 
a circle ; ſo when are removed from each other half the 
length of the thread, it becomes a right line, both ſides meet- 
Wien e 8 
Hence alſo it appears, that every ſpecies of ellipſes is no leſs 
different from any other, than - * of 2 are diffe- 
rent on this ſide from a circle, and on that from a right line. 
It alſo appears from this delineation, that if from a 
at pleaſure in the elliptic periphery, as the point 
two lines to the two central points; theſe two lines BH and 
BI, taken together, will be equal to the greateſt diameter DK; 
and conſequent! that the ſum of them is always given. 
In the ellipſis DF K R, (fig. 5 2 point C is called the cen- 
ter, the points H and I the foci, D K the greater axis, or tranſ- 
_ 7-1/2 exit, or the principal diameter, or latus tranſver/ 
and F R the leſſer dis: all the right lines paſſing through the 
8 C 9 ; * right lines terminated at the 
; ry, ivided into two equ + di 
ter, are called ordinates. 6 

cepted between the vertex thereof, and the ordinate, as M , 
is called the abſciſs thereof. A line drawn from the vertex 


oL, I, 


vers ellipſes, but all of the ſame ſpecies: whence it appears, | 


int taken 
you draw 


er ſum; 


That part of every diameter inter- 


— 


a tangent to the eilipſis in that vertex. A diameter parallel 
| to the ordinates of another diameter, is termed a 4 4 4 
diameter; and the ordinate to the greater axis; which paſſes 
through either of the foci, as MA; (fig. 13.) is termed the 
principal latus rectum, or the 3 of the greater axis. See 
CenTtzs, Focus, Axis, Drauz r tr, OADIN ATE, Pa- 
Properties of the Eilip every diane 
£roperties of the Ellipſis.— 16. The ordinates of every diam 

are demonſtrated to be parallel to each other: _ 
29, The ordinates of the diameters or axes are perpendicular 
to the axes themſelves ; but the ordinates of the reſt of the 
diameters are oblique to their diameters; and in ellipſes of 


divers ſpecies; ſo much the more oblique, at Equal diſtance 
from the axis, by how much the proportion — the greater 


axis to the leſſer is the greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo 
much the more oblique, by how muth the more remote the 
ane I the axes. | 
3. re are only two conjugate diameters, which are equal 
each to other; viz. thoſe whoſe vertices — ual — 
from the vettices of the axes : thus, the diameter T(fig. 14.) 
is conjugate, and equal to that other GM; where VF is equal 
to MF, and VD equal to MK. 
4. The obtuſe angle VCM of theſe two diameters, which are 
conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle VC G is 
leſs than every other angle contained under the reſt of the 
diameters that ate conjugate to each other. 
50, If the lines E; P and v B be ſemi-ordinates to any diameter, 
as MG, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate Ps tothe ſquare of 
the ſemi- ordinate » B, as is the rectangle M wx » G, to the 
rectangle Myx G; that is; Pg is to the rectangle compre- 
hended under the two parts, into which the diameter is divi- 
ded by the ordinate KP, as v Bg is to the rectangle under 
the parts of the diameter made by the ordinate A B. 
60, The parameter, or latus rectum of any diameter, is a third 
proportional to that diameter and its conjugate: that is,(in fig. 
I 3.) if the diameter D K is to its conjugate diameter EF, as 
EF is to Y; then Y is the parameter or latus rectum of the 
diameter D K;: whence AM, an ordinate to the axis through 
the focus, is, as above, equal to the principal parameter, and 
is a third proportional to the greater and leſſer axis 
79, The ſquare of every ſemi-ordinate, as MI, is leſs than the 
rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as I K drawn into the 
latus rectum of its own diameter, or than IK X V. And in 
figure 14. PH g is leſs than the rectangle made of the abſciſs 
M #, and the latus rectum of MG: from which defect, or 
, this ſection hath its name. n 
80. If from any point, as B, in figure 13. you draw the right 
lines BH and B I to the foci, the ſum of them will be equal to 
the greater axis, as was ſhewed above : and if the angle [BH, 
comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſſected by the right line ba, 
the line @ is perpendicular to the tangent VB in the point B; 
that is, to the curve in the point of contact. : 
95. The diſtance of a body turned round in an ellipſis, about the 
focus H, from the ſame is the greateſt of all in the point 
K; leaſt of all in the point D; and mean in the points E and P, 
and that mean diſtance H F is equal to the greater half- axis 
DC or CE; as is manifeſt from the production of the ellipſis. 
100. The vaniſhing ſubtenſe of the angle of contact, parallel 
to the diſtance from the focus at an equal perpendicular in- 
terval from that diſtance, always remains given and unvaried 
in the ſame ellipſis, 72 and in the ſame parabola and hyper- 
bola too. Thus if 4 Z be always given, gd alſo will always 
remain given in a diſtance infinitely ſmall. © _ ; 
110. The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the circle circum- 
{cribed, as the leſſer axis is to the greater; and ſo are all cor- 
reſpondent parts whatſoever among themſelves, as MI K, 
NIK: and the ordinates to the greater axis, as MI, are divi- 
ded by the elliptic periphery always in the ſame proportion, fo 
that MI is to m I always in the ſame proportion z to wit, that 
of the leſſer axis to the greater. And we are to reaſon in the 
ſame manner concerning a circle inſcribed in an ellipſis. 
120. All parallelograms deſcribed about the conjugate diameters 
of the ellipſis, and comprehending the ellipſis, are equal. Thus, 
the parallelogram « of 
and thus it is every where. HED. SHER 149 . 
130. If a right line always paſſing through one of the foci be 
ſo moved, that the elliptic area deſcribed by the fame, is 
3 nal to the time; the an motion of a right 
line drawn from the other focus to the fottner line, will be 
almoſt equable ; thus, in figure 13. if the angular motion of 
the line H B be ſo tempered, that the ſame being according 
to the reciprocal proportion of the diſtance accelerated or 
| retarded, deſcribes the area D H B, proportional to the 
time; the an motion K I B about the other focus 1, 
will be almoſt proportional to the time, 2 * 
without any notable acceleration or retardation, 5-24 
1 ; that L ape where the ellipſim does not differ 
| rom a circle. ot 
1 — the Parabala. Let Dl bean infinite tight line, and IL 
ano perpendicular to it; (kg. 5.), then, taking in the _ 
DI, any point, F, let the line FI be biſſected in the point 1 5 
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When the pin is in any other poſition, as in P, the thread] 
TI, which here becomes P L, be always perpendicular to 


equal to the thread I F; which in this caſe. becomes P F, 
ever paſſing through the point F. ah et 

The curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced 
both ways, is a parabola: in which g Pi T Ro, is called 
the per K I D the axis, or principal diameter; F the 
focus; the point J the principal vertex, ANTS 

An ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal to the 
principal latus rectum: all right lines n i, or R Z, parallel 
to the axis, are diameters, as dividing the lines i h and K T, 
which are parallel to the tangents at their vertices, into two 


equal parts; and they are called diameters belonging to the 


vertices in Which they terminate, as T, i. | | 
Properties of the Parabola.— 1. Every diameter, or right line 


parallel to the axis, biſſects all the lines within the figure, | 
which are parallel to the tangent of the vertical point: which | 


billeted lines are called ordinates. 0 1 4529 
2", The ardinates of the axis are perpendicular theręto; but 
the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their 
diameters; and ſo much the more oblique, by how much the 
- vertex of the diameter is further removed from the, principal 
vertex,of the parabola, | | 2103 

3*. The latus rectum, or parameter to every diameter, is a 
third geometrical proportional to any abſciſs, and its ſemi- 


ordinate ; that is, if the latus rectum of the diameter in, or | 
that of the vertex i, be y; then as the abſciſs 7:q is to the | 


ſemi-ordinate &, ſo is that ſemi-ordinate rn 
4. The principal latus rectum, or that belonging to the 
axis, is equal to the ordinate h 7 paſſing through the focus; 
and quadruple of F T, the leaſt diſtance of the focus fro 
the principal vertex. n 
5. The latus rectum belonging to any vertex or diameter, is 
alſo quadruple of the diſtance of that vertex from the focus: 
thus the latus rectum of the vertex 5 is quadruple F s, and fo 
it is every where. 2, 
6. The diftance of any vertex or point in the parabola what- 
ever, from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diftance of the 
fame from the line LL, which is perpendicular to the axis; 
and is diftant from the principal vertex, by a quarter of the 
principal lactus rectum. > 

7%, The ſquare of every ſemi-ordinate, as 5 , is equal to a 
rectangle made of the latus rectum, of the ſame vertex as V, 
and 7 q the abſciſs of the diameter of the vertex. And from the 
equality of the Txpatoan, or compariſon in the figure, be- 
twixt the rectangle and the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate, with- 
out any exceſs or defect, the name of the ſection is derived. 
8. Since therefore the latus rectum in any diameter is given, 
the abſciſſes are as the ſquares, or in the duplicate ratio of 
the ſemi- ordinates. 
9, and fo likewiſe is 7 q to 7 7, as the ſquare of 9 
ſquare of r /- and thus every where. From whence, alſo, 
when the abſciſs of the axis is equal to the principal latus 


rectum, or fourfold of the diſtance from the vertex, it will | 


be equal to its ſemi-ordinate. in G 

9⁰ The angle, comprehended by any tangent whatever, and a 
line from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehended by the 
ſame tangent, and any diameter, or the axis, Thus, the angles 


Ii F, andp} = are equal: whence, by the way, all the rays of | 


light which fall on the concave part of the ſurface, pro- 
duced by the convolution of. the parabola about the axis, 
which fall, we ſay, on the ſame parallel to the axis; will be 
reflected from a concave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and 
there beget a moſt vehement burning: from which property, 
the point F has the name focus, and has communicated the ſame 
to the like points in the hyperbola and ellipfis. See Focus. 
109, A parabola, like an hyperbola, does not incloſe a ſpace, 
but ſtretches out in mfinitum. | | 
119. A parabolic curve always tends more and more, in infini- 


tum, to a paralleliſm with its diameters ; but can never arrive 


thereat, | | 

129. If two parabolas be deſcribed, with the ſame axis and ver- 
tex; the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off 
rabola in a given proportion; and the areas comprehended by 


the ſame axis and ordinate, and the reſpective curves, will be 


in the ſame given-proportion to one another. 
139. Every parabolic ſpace comprehended betwixt the curve and 

the ordinate, is to the parallelogram made of the ſame baſe and 
altitude, in aſubſeſquialteral proportion; that is, as 2 ĩs to 3; 
and to the external ſpace in a duplicate proportion, or as 2 

is to 1: ſo 91 T is to g I, as 2 ĩs to 3; and to iI T as 2 is to 
1, From whence it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola. 
See 988 URE. | 
14? 


he diſtance between the vertex of the axis, and the | 


point where any tangent interſects it, as I, is equal to the 

abſciſs of the axis which belongs to the ordinate applied from 
the point of contact: ſo T I is equal to TF; and thus it is 

every where. 75 mon ln 

159. All parabolas are like, or of the ſame ſpecies ; as are alſo 

all circles, 1220 N 2 

169. If a diameter be continued through the point of concourſe 


of two tangents ; this diameter will biſſect the line that joins 


the contacts: which property of the parabola may like wiſt 
be underſtood of the ellipſis, and hyperbola. 4 2 r 
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Geneſis of the H pexbo la.—Suppoſe a ſtaff or rule ; 

h — as IB. (fig. 16.) Tan H be 6 dnl cee 
IL; or, which is the ſame thing, parallel to DI, but! ing to 
| then. there being tied to one end of the flick, 
as lo 


through, and, ſo fixed upon the nail I; and fix the 


ſcribe another h 


=y 


tied together, let your de deſcend ſo long, 


2 6 | 


ſwering to the foci of an ellipſis, in which let nails befike 1 
. . N 2 


again as the ftick, let the other end 4 deter 


the rope, by a knot, upon the other nail H: bee 


ing your finger on the point B, where the rope and we” 
re 
thereby applied, and joined. th 
rule; the ſtaff having been in the mean while, 38 jt 
muſt, wheeled about the c Thus, with the fi 
the vertex of the angle H BI, you, will have deferibed., ct B, 


till | 
the , whole. rope to the tu 


line XBD, which is part, of an hyperbola ; the curve 
ing of that curve which will 5 from the whole conf. 


m the 
which hath added to it the curve Y D, th ures & B D, 


rule and work, as turned to the other fide, 
Further, transferring the hole, or knot of the rope to 
I, and faſtening the end of the ſtaff on the nail H 
rbola, verticall fite to 
which is altogether like and — But 9 — 
changing any thing in the rule and nails, ou only ang), - 
longer rope; you will have an hyperbola of à different hy * 
from the former : and if you till lengthen the rope, you"? 
have ftill other ſorts of hyperbolas ; till at length, making vo 
rope double the length of the rule, you will have the h - 
bola changed into a right line. Dk Ive” 
But if you alter the diſtance of the nails, in the 

portion: in — —— 
length of the rope, and that of the ſtick ; in this cafe | 
will have hyperbolas marked out, which are altogether of 
the ſame ſpecies, but have their ſimilar parts differing in 
magnitude. E y0-209; | 

Laſtly, if the length of the rope and rule be equally inc 
their difference in the mean while, and the interval of the nails 
remaining the ſame ; not a different hyperbola, either as to 
ſpecies or magnitude, will be deſcribed, nor any other than 

reater part of the fame hyperbola. | 
t muſt be owned, however, that many properties of an hyper. 

bola are better known from another manner of generating the 
figure, which is as follows: Let LL and MM, (pg. 17.) be 
infinite right lines interſecting each other at any angle what- 
ever, in the point C : from any 1 * whatever, 20 D or e, 
let Dc Dad be drawn parallel to the firſt lines; ot ec, ed; 
which, with the lines firſt drawn, make the parallelograms, as 


the nail 
» YOU will de- 


De Ca, or ec Cd, Now, conceive two ſides of the parallelo- 
gram, as De Dd, ore ce d, to be fo moved, this way and 


that way, that they always keep the ſame paralleliſm; and 
that at the ſame time the areas always remain equal; that is 
to ſay, that De and ec remain always parallel to MM; and 
D 4 or e d always parallel to LL ; and that the area of every 
parallelogram be equal to every other, one fide being incresſ- 
ed in the ſame proportion wherein the other is diminiſhed : 
by this means, the point Dor e will deſcribe; à curve-line 
within the angle comprehended by the firſt lines; which is 
altogether the ſame as that deſcribed above. 80 alſo in the 


angle vertically oppofite will be deſeribed a like and equal by- 


the hyperbolic em. 


ale fa by: a thas" f whats of 0 


perbola z if the parallelogram Cc K d, equal to the former, 
be ſuppoſed: to be moved, in the ſame manger as before: 
which hyperbolas are, as was ſaid before, called qpoſt: ſctims, 
or oppoſite ſyperbola s. r 

In each figure, D K is the tranſuerſe axis, or yes drant- 
ter of the hyperbola or the oppoſite ſettions ; ons | the an. 
tre; H and I the foci. In the fatter figure; all the linespall- 
ing through the centre C, as i h, are diameters: but if Hyper- 
bolas be deſcribed in the following angles, -as\LCM, CL, 
thoſe ſections will be called fo/lowing ſectiams: and if the dil- 
tance of the primary vertex of thoſe” hyperbolas from the 
common centre C, as CBS, or Cy, be equal to the ſemi-tan- 
gent K v or K o, at the primary vertex of theſe, thoſe ſections 
are called conjugate ſections: and all the figures together form 


Further, ih the ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal 
to the principal latus reQtum, or the parameter of the ; 
and an indeterminare diameter which is parallel to the ord'- 
nates of any determinate diameter, is called the comjugst? l- 
meter of the ſame. 


Properties of the Hyperbola.— 10. Any diameter orie 
ing through the center, biſſects all its ordinates ; that 1s, all tie 


right lines terminated on both ſides by the Hyperbolic er. 
phe . : bs \ 141 in | 
29, The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to the fame ; 
but the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters arc oblique L 
their diameters : and ſo much the more in e 1 
equal diſtances from the axis, by how much the di . 
the angles including the hyperbolas is the greater: and in g 

ſame hyperbola, ſo much the more oblique, by how mu 

the diameters are further removed from the-axis. * 
30. If any lines, as H h and Q's, be ſemi-ordinates to mw , 
meter whatever, as K D; the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate . 
is to the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate Q_S, as the ! # 
K H D H is to the rectangle K QD and fo the Aung. 
is to the ſquare a K, as te rectangle ih, 15 tg, the | 
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4%. The latus tectum, or parameter of every diameter, is a 
ft ereof, (or its tangent, which is ual to it:) that is, 
or _ —_— any diameter, as DK, be b& then, Ag 
the diameter DE is to its conjugate o, or its equal ws ſo is 
| that conjugate By, or that tangent @V to y. And as the or- 
dinate to the axis through the focus is the principal latus re- 
ur ſo it is more than double of the leaſt diſtance of the fo- 
cus from the vertex. L ave cc "teas M1 
o The ſquare of any ſemi-or inate, as Qr, is greater than a 
Aangle made of the abſciſs DQ,drawn into the latus rectum 
of its own diameter, as y. and, in like manner, the ſquare of 
4 ſemi-ordinate b#, is greater than the rectangle of the ab- 
ſeiß ib, into the latus rectum of the diameter hj. From 
hich regen, or exceſs, this ſection hath its name. 
69. If from any point of the bi Le as B, (fig. 16.) there 
de drawn right lines to both the foci, as BH, BI, the diffe- 
' rence of theſe lines will be equal to the axis DK; as will ea- 
fily appear from the delineation itſelf, _ 1 
o lf che angle HBI, comprehended by lines drawn to the 
! ©, be biſſected by the right line EB, that right line will be 
a tan ent to the hyperbola in the point 83. 
go, The right lines LL and M M, (fig. 17.) which incloſe the 
hyperbolas, are aſymptotes of the hyperbolas; that is, they 
are ſuch, to which, on both ſides, the curve approaches nearer 
and nearer, but is never able to touch or coincide therewith, 
0 The ſpecies of hyperbolas are various, according to the 
different magnitude of the angle L. CM, comprehended by the 
aſymptotes ; but that angle remaining the ſame, the ſpecies of 
the hyperbola remains unchanged: yet according to the diffe- 
rent magnitudes, of the parallelograms, by which hyperbolas 
are deſcribed, hyperbolas of divers magnitudes do ariſe: if 


* 


um of all the diameters will (as in a circle) be equal to 
the diameters. Gin EN | 
Laſtly, if hyperbolas be deſcribed about the ſame axis in divers 
angles of the aſymptotes, the right lines perpendicular tothe 
axis will be cut off in a given proportion by them all; and the 
ſpaces likewiſe incloſed by the right lines, or ordinates, the 
produced axis, and the curves, will be in the ſame given pro- 


hyperbola 18 called equilateral, or rectangular; and the latus 
re 


tion. A 4% HEE SH i 143 YE 
1 If the diſtances from the centre of the hyperbola, be taken 
in a geometrical proportion in one of the aſymptotes, ſo that CT, 
CII, CHI, CIV, CV, CVI, be in continued geometrical pro- 


other aſymptote the lines, II, 112, II3,-1V 4, V 5, VIC, 
the ſpaces I 2, II 3, IIIA, IV 5, V6, will be _ among 
themſelves. And conſequently, if that aſymptote C M be ſup- 
poſed to be divided, according to the proportion of numbers 
exceeding, one another in a natural ſeries, thoſe ſpaces will be 
proportional to the logarithms of all thoſe numbers. | 
Common properties of all the Cox Sections. From the whole it 
may be gathered, 19. That the cone ſections are in themſelves 
a ſyſtem of regular curves, allied to each other; and that one 
is changed into another perpetually, when it is either increa- 
ſed, or diminiſhed, in infimtam.. K 6% 
Thus, the circle, the curvature thereof being never fo little in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, | paſſes into an ellipſis ; and the ellipſis, 
its center going away infinitely, and the curvature being by 
that means dimaniſhed, is turned into a parabola, and when the 
curvature of the parabola is-never fo little changed, there ari- 
ſeth the firſt of the hyperbolas; the ſpecies whereof, which are 
innumerable, will all of them ariſe orderly by a gradual dimi- 
nution of the curvature z, till the curvature vaniſhing away, the 
laſt hyperbola ends in à right line perpendicular to the axis. 
From whence it is manifeſt, that every 


25. That the latus rectum of a circle, is double to the diſtance 


all proportions to that diſtance betwixt the double and quadru- 
ple, according to their different ſpecies :: that the latus rectum 


yond the quadruple, according to their various kinds. 
3 That all diameters in a circle and ellipſis, interſect one ano- 
e 


parabola they are all parallel amongſt themſelves," and to the 
axis; but that in the — 


lite ſections. : nb 10. hal: R123 
8 That the curvature, with reſpect to the focus, in all theſe 
0 Gurt is increaſed or diminiſhed proportionablj. 
a that part of the higher or geometry 
0! curves, which conſiders. the cone, and the ſeveral curve 
2 Cox k, and Conic ſeftion. 1 1e FISTS, 
imilar Cox ic ſeftions; See the article StMILAR; „ 15 el 
ONIFEROUS, s term applied to ſuch trees hrubs,or herbs, 
a ſquammous «hay fruit,of a wa ſubftance,and a 
(>< approaching to that of a cone; in heft there ute many 


third geometrical proportional to the diameter, and the con- 


the angle contained by the aſymptotes be a right angle, the 


portion; and if from thoſe points there be drawn parallel to the 


regular curvature, like 
to that of a cirele, from the cirele itſelf to a right line, is a 
conical curvature, and is diſtinguiſhed with its peculiar name, | 
according to the divers degrees of that curvature. See Cuxvx. 


from the vertex: that all the latera recta of ellipſes, are in 
of the parabola ol quadruple of that diſtance ; and, laſtly, | 
that the latera recta of hyperbolas are in all proportions be- 


r in the center of the figure within the ſection: that in the 


1 hyperbola they interſect one another, but 
this without the ſection, in the common center of the oppo- 


lines ariſing from the ſeQions thereof. See Gzom ETRY!; ſee | T 
\ FA N . and that nce the other 


CON 


"the'cohe'gape or open; and the ſeeds drop out. Of this 1. 
: p out.—Of this kind 
= _ firt, the pine, beech, and the like. See PL ANT and 
R r or Cox ur, is 

Cc, in the ſame ſenſe as ronſonant, to tw 

heard at the ſame time, enen ig 5 
Cov JOINT degrees, two notes which immediately follow each 
Other in the order of the ſcale; as ut and re, See DEGREE. 


ConJoinT tetrathords, are two tetrachord 
chord is the high : ords, where the ſame 


he higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the other. 
See ChoRD. | 
CONISOR, or Cod vtsox, in law, is uſed in the paſling of 
fines, for him that acknowledges the fine. See FIN E. 


He to'whom the fine is acknowledged, is called the cognizee, 
or contfee, | 


CONJUGATE diameter, or axis, 
biſſecting the tranſverſe diameter. 
NIC ſection, and Axis. x 
Cow o GATE axis, of an ellipſis, is the ſhorteſt diameter, or axis, 
biſſecting the longer, or tranſverſe axis. — Such is FF, Tab. 
nici, fig. 31. See ELLIPSIͤ. | 
It is demonſtrated, 19. That in an ellipſis, the conjugate axis 
is a mean proportional between the tranſverſe axis and the pa- 
rameter. 2”, The ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to that of 


applied in the antient mu- 


in conics, is a right line 
See DIAMETER, Co- 


the tranſverſe, as the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the rec- 


tangle of the ſegments of the axis. 30. That a right line 
drawn from the focus to the extremity of the ſemi-conjugate 
axis, is equal to the tranſverſe ſemi- axis. 

Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the focus is eaſily deter- 

mined. See Focus, And the ellipſis thence eaſily deſcribed. 

CONJUGATE axis, in an hyperbola, is a mean proportional be- 
tween the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. See HV PERBOLA. 

It is thus called, becauſe the conjugate axis of an ellipſis has 

the ſame ratio.—In an hyperbola, the ſquare of the conjugate 
axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, as the parameter to the 
tranſverſe axis, See PARAMETER. | 

CONJUGATION, in grammar, an orderly diſtribution o 

the ſeveral parts, or inflexions of verbs, in their different moods 
and tenſes, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. See VERB. 
The Latins have four conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by the termi- 
nations of their infinitive, are, ere; ere, ire; and moſt of the 
French grammarians reduce the conjugations of their language 

to the ſame number; ending in er, re, ir, and oir. 

In Engliſh, where the verbs have ſcarce any natural inflections, 

but derive all their variations from additional particles, pro- 

nouns, &c, we have hardly any ſuch thing as ſtrict conjugations. 

See Moor, TENSE, Cc. 

ConJuGaT10N, in anatomy, is underſtood of a pair of nerves; 
or two nerves, ariſing together, and ſerving for the ſame ope- 
ration, ſenſation, 'or motion ; there being ſcarce any nerve 

without its fellow, See Nerve. 
The ancient phyſicians only knew of ſeven pairs, or conjuga- 
- tions of nerves ; the moderns have diſcovered thirty new ones, 

See ConjuncT. See the article ConjoinT Paik. 

ConjuncrT /entence. See the article SENTENCE. 

'CON JUNCTION, in aftronomy, the meeting of two ftars, 

or planets, in the ſame optical point of the heavens, i. e. in the 

ſame degree of the zodiac. See PLANET, PHAsIS, Oc. 

If the two bodies meet both in the ſame degree of longitude 

and latitude, a right line drawn from the eye through the cen- 

ter of one of them, paſſes through that of the other ; and the 
conjunction is ſaid to be true. | Pa 

If the lower hides the upper, the conjunction is faid to be cor- 
oral; and if the ſame right line, continued back from the 

two centers through the eye, do alſo paſs through the center 
of the earth, the conjunction is faid to be central. ; 

If the Tine paſs wide of the center of the earth, the conjunction 
is ſaid to be partile. | 
If the bodies do not meet preciſely in the ſame degree, but are 

joined with ſome latitude, the conjunction is ſaid to be apparent. 
Thus, when a right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 
centers of two planets, does not paſs through the center of the 


| 


— 2 


cearth; but through the eye of the ſpectator: it is ſaid to be 
an apparent cenjunction. See APPARENT. 

Omjunctions are alſo divided into great and greateft : great con- 
JuriZions are thoſe which only happen at conſiderable diſtances 
of time from each other ; as that of Saturn and Jupiter, which 


9＋Ʒ—ÿ“½7j 


| happens every twenty years. 


* „ 


" Greateſt conjun#tions are thoſe which happen in times very re- 
mote; as the conjunction of the three ſuperior planets, Mars, 
| Jupher, and Saturn, which only returns once in 500 years. 

ut this diviſion hag little place in aſtronomy ; being founded 

on the notion of the particular influences, c. of the heaven- 
Iy bodies in ſuch and ſuch aſpects. See TyrLUENCE. | 

| Afﬀtrologers maintain, that the deluge was owing to a c. 

Zion of all the planets in Capricorn; and that the conflagra- 

| tion will be occaſioned by their conjunction in Cancer: whence 

they pretend to foretel the end of the wor Id. N 
The conjun2ien is the firſt, or the principal of all the aſpects; 
aſpects commence ; as oppoſition 
| is the laſt, where they terminate. . See AsPECT, and Oeeo- 
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The moon. is, in conjunttion with: the ſun every month, See 
on FH,—Her conjuntions and oppoſitions are 
See SY ZYGY, 


| "Moon, and 


and when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells or partitions in 


| called by a ge eral name, /yzygies. Eclip ſes 
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ConjuncTioN, in 


C ON 


Eclipſes of the ſun never happen, but when there is a con- 
1 of the ſun and moon in the nodes of the ecliptic. See 
CLIPSE, 


mmar, a particle which expreſſes a te- 

lation, or dependance between words, and phraſes thus called, 

becauſe ſerving to join, or connect the parts, or members of 
diſcourſe. Le ARTICLE, SENTENCE, Sc. 


he conjunction is the ſixth of the eight vulgar parts of ſpeech. | 


See SPEECH, —Conjunttions render the diſcourſe more ſmooth 
and fluent ; and ſerve many good 1 in the argumenta- 
tive, and narrative ſtyle; but muſt ever be omitted where a 
perſon ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving to weaken and 
enervate it. Boileau obſerves that nothing gives more warmth 
and life to a diſcourſe, than to drop the conjunions or copu- 
latives : a paſſion, adds he, embarraſſed with cdnjun#1ons and 
uſeleſs particles, loſes all the fire and vehemence it would get 
in its progreſs. ' 0 
Cenjunctions are of various kinds. Copulatiue or 2 
ConJuNCTIONs, are thoſe which expreſs a relation of union, 
or compariſon between things: as, and, et; only, tantum; as 
much as, tantuin quantum ; in the ſame manner as, quemadmo- 
dum; neither more nor lefs, tantundem ; inaſmuch as, quippe 3 
not only, but alſo, non modo, ſed etiam, &c. 
CoNnJUNCTIONS adverſative, thoſe which expreſs a reſtriction, 
or contrariety.—As, but, ſed; nevertheleſs, tamen; although, 
etiamſi; far from, adeo non. 
ConjJuNcT1oONs cauſal, thoſe which ſhew that the reaſon of 
ſomething is brought. — As, for, nam; becauſe, quia ; ſeeing, 
guippe; the rather ſince, eo magis quo ;, inaſmuch as, quatenus, 


ConJUNCTIONS concluſive, thoſe which denote a conſequence | 


drawn, — As, for which reaſon, quapropter ; but then, atqui 3 

of conſequeiice, ideoque ; ſo that, ita ut, &c, | 

ConJuNCTIONs conditional, are thoſe which import a condition. 
— As, if %; if nat, fi minus; on condition that, ea lege ut; pro- 
vided that, dummodo; in caſe of, fi vero. See CONDITION, 
and CONDITIONAL. | 

ConJUNCTION centinuative, thoſe which expreſs a ſucceſſion, 
or continuation of the diſcourſe, As, in ect, reipſa ; even, 
etiam; whatever it be, guicguid fit. | | 

Cox j ux cio digqunctive, thoſe which expreſs a relation of 
ſeparation or diviſion.— As, neither, nec; whether, ſive; or, 
vel. See DisJuncTIvE. 


ConJuncTIoNs dubitative, thoſe which expreſs ſome doubt, or | 


ſuſpenſion of opinion.— As, if; that is to ſay, if, &c. 
Exceptive Cox j ud riot are, if it be not, niſi i; unleſs that, 
niſi, &c. 
CONJUNCTIVA, tunica, adnata, or albuginea, in anato- 
my, the outermoſt coat, or membrane of the eye; ſo called, 


becauſe it incloſes all the reſt ; or becauſe it faſtens the eye| 


See ADNATA, and EyE. 
It is very ſmooth, when ſound, of a white colour, like alabaſ- 
ter; —— it is ordinarily called the white of the eye. 
Tt is ſaid to have its riſe from the pericranium, and to be only 
a continuation or extenſion thereof. See PERICR ANIUM, 
It does not inveſt the globe of the eye intire ; but terminates 
at the edge of the ſclerotica. See SCLEROTICA, |, 
It is covered with a million of fine veins and arteries, which 
never appear, unleſs when the motion of the blood is more 
than uſually rapid, as in ophthalmia's; or when the veſſels 
are more full and diſtended than ordinary, as in drunkenneſs. | 
CONJTURATI fratres. See the article FRATREs. 
CON JUR ATION, magic words, characters or ceremo- 
nies, whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, G c. are ſuppoſed to be 
raiſed, or driven away. See MAGIC. 
The Romith prieſts pretend to expel devils, by preparing holy 
water in a particular manner, and ſprinkling it over the 
poſſeſſed, with a number of conjurations, and exorciſms, See 
ExoORC1$SM, 
Some authors make the differenge between comjuration and 
witchcraft to conſiſt in this; that the former effects its end by 
prayers, and invocation of God's name, &c, to compel the de- 


in its orbit. 


vil to do what is defired ; ſo that the conjurer is ſuppoſed to be 
at war with the devil, and that evil ſpirit to act merely out of 


conſtraint : whereas the latter attains its end by an imme- 
diate application to the devil himſelf; and the devil's com- 
plaiſance is ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of ſome compact 


between them: ſo that the devil and the witch have a good 
. Conſequent conſcience is a kind of ſecon 


underſtanding between them, See WITCHCRAFT, 
Both theſe, again, differ from enchantment and ſorcery ; in 
that theſe latter operate ſecretly, and ſlowly, by ſpells, charms, 


c. without ever calling on the devil, or having any confe- | 


rence with him. See CHARM, c. 
CONN, in the ſea-language. See Cop. 


CONNECTION, or CoNNEX10N, a relation whereby one | 


thing adheres to, or depends on another. 
Euclid's propoſitions have ſuch a connection among themſelves, 


that the latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former, —Philoſo- | 
phers are at a loſs as to the manner of the connection between 


ſoul and body; between cauſes and effects, c. See Sour, 
Cavse, Ec. At 55 

CONNECTION, or continuity in the drama, conſiſts in the join 
ing of the ſeveral ſcenes together. See Cox rid uu. 


hen the ſcenes of an act ſucceed one another immediately; 


| 
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Theſe folds, or corrugations, ſome anatomiſts im 


CONN OISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed 


CONO 


CONOIDES, or ConARi1UM, is a name 


CONSANGUINITY, the relation of kinſhip, between 


CONSCIENCE, Consciousness, in ethics, a ſecret teſtimo- 


and are ſo joined as that the ſtage is never left empty, 
connection is ſaid to be obſerved. See TrRackpy, Cc. 


' wiſe 


>ONNER.—ALt-Connas. See the article 
CON 
i 2 in the inner coat, or membrane of the two 

teſtines, the jejunum and ileum. See IxTESTINES. 
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are formed as the rugæ of the ſtomach, viz. 
coat's being larger than the outer. See — 2 the inner 


meaſure to do the office of valves ; by firaitning the r in aq 
by 


and conſequently impeding the motion of their contents: 
which means, the lacteals have the more time to imbibe 
chyle. See LacTEaAL, CHYLE, DiczsT1on, &c, = 
it literally denotes a perfon well ſeen and verſed * 
being formed of the verb connoitre, to know, underflang ** 
Hence it comes to be uſed in our language for a critic. ,, 
perſon who is a thorough judge, or . in any way; Pa 
588 in matters of painting, and ſculpture. * 
D, Cono1Des, in geometry, a ſolid body, reſembliſo 
x cone, except in this, that —_— of a perfect circle for it; 
aſe, it has an ellipſis, or ſome other curve a : 
thereto. See Con 2 | 8 
The conoid is produced by the entire circumvolution of a conic 
ſection around its axis; and according to the denomination of 
the ſection from whence it is generated, it is differently deno- 
minated : if, v. gr. the ſolid be produced by the motion of 2 
parabola, it is called a parabolic conoid; if by that of an by 
perbola, an hyperbolic convid ; and an elliptic conoid, or 2 
ſpheroid, when produced by the rotation of an ellipfis, around 
one of its axes. See HyPEREBOLIC, Pakanotic, G. 
The famous ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
M. Fatio, and the marquis de ' Hopital, have d 
to be a conoid. See SOLID, and RESISTANCE, | 
groom by anato« 
miſts to a gland found in the third ventricle of the brain, te- 
ſembling a pine-apple ; whence M. Des Cartes called it pineal, 
and fixed there the ſeat of the rational ſdul. See Pixx Al gland, 


rſons of the ſame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root. 
Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth degree of 
conſanguinity, incluſive; but by the law of nature, cmſangui- 
nity is no obſtacle to marriage, except in the direct line. Sec 
DEGREE. 
Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth or ſeventhdegree, except- 
ing in the ſucceſſion to the crown; in which caſe, conſangu- 
nity is continued to infinity, 
The civilians call fratres conſanguine!, thoſe born of the ſame 
father, in oppoſition to fratres uterini, who are only born of 
the ſame mother. See BROTHER. : | 
According to the common opinion, theſe were not allowed 
to complain of an inofficious teſtament, i. e. of being diſinhe- 
rited without cauſe ; excepting from the turpitude of the 
perſon appointed heir in their place, But Van Water endea- 
vours to ſhew the contrary ; and urges, that the conſanguine: 
might plead inofficiofity, even where the teſtament was not 
made in favour of a perſon incapable. 
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ny or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it gives its approbation 
to things it does that are naturally good; and reproaches itſelf 
for thoſe that are evil. See JuDGMENT, Goop, and EviL. 
Or, conſcience is a dictate of the underſtanding power, concern- 
ing moral actions; conſidered as it has the knowledge of laws; 
and conſequently as conſcious of what is to be done, or not 
done, with regard to the legiſlator, See MoRal 
In the more popular ſenſe of the word, conſcience is a judg- 
ment, either true or falſe, whereby we pronounce a thing 

or evil. This makes what we call the inner forum, or tribunal. 
Some divines maintain, that conſcience is infallible ; and 
it to be that immutable law whereby God will judge men 
they deny that the underſtanding can be the ſource of errors, 


and lay them all at the door of the will. A man, fay ey, Theſ 
may ſecure. himſelf from * forbearing to judge tonin 
things till he have a clear and diſtinct perception tnereo!. dee preſſe 
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LIBERTY, ASCENT, Oc. 
Some of the ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between the conſcience antece. 
dent to an action, and that conſequent thereto : che fi _ 
antecedent conſcience, determines what is good and whatevil _ 
conſequently preſcribes what is to be done, and what avoir. 
or reflex _ 
the goodneſs, (9c. of things ly ne or 


ſo far as it is made 
or by that of reye- 
Wen 
With reſpect to the knowledge of this rule, con ſcience is ſat to 
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C in ſpeaking of ſenators, who were called 
uſed in ſpeaking 2 
man 3 patres conſcripti; by reaſon their names were 
—_— in the regiſter, or catalogue of the ſenate, See SE. 
* | 


PATRES. 


NATOR), A tells us, that when Brutus filled up the places 


Livy, J. I. e. 1. 


5 oſe new ſenators had the appellation gi- 
2 _— * — But it is certain, that in after- 
2 "al the ſenators were called patres cenſcripti without any 
27288 AT I ON, the act of converting, or ſetting apart 
CON pho or common thing, to a pious purpoſe ; with certain 
any Þ' 1 rayers, benedictions, c. appropriate thereto. 
Gears 5 the reverſe of ſacrilege and profanation, which 
n petverting a thing ſet apart for a pious purpoſe, to a 
bone and popular one. dee SACRILEGE. Won" 
The biſhop conſecrates a church, or a chalice; the pope conſe- 
tes medals, agnus dei's, &c. and grants indulgences to thoſe 
"who bear them about them with devotion. | ; 
The conſecration or dedication of a church, is an epiſcopal ce- 
mony, conſiſting in a great number of benedictions, with a- 
fo e's and unctions of chriſm, & c. on the walls, both with- 
inſide and without. See CHURCH. | py 
The cuſtom of conſecrating perſons, temples, altars, veſtments, 
utenſils, &c. is very ancient; and all the ceremonies thereof are 
reſcribed under the old law. Under the new law, when thoſe 
Conſecrations relate to men, and are performed by appointment 
f Jeſus Chriſt, they are property called ordinations; except- 
2 thoſe performed to biſhops and kings, which ſtill retain the 


TION. | FUR 
Tha which only conſiſt in a ceremony inſtituted by the 


church, are more properly called benedictions. See BEN E- 
cr io. | 

When they regard churches, altars, veſſels, &c. they are 
ſtrictly called dedications. See DEDICATION. | 
ConsECRATION is particularly uſed for the benediction of the 
elements in the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST. ; 
The Romaniſts define it, the converſion of the bread and wine 
into the real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt : and that this is 
the ſentiment of x church, is evident from the prieſt's ele- 


adore it. See ELEVATION, &c. 


inion among the Romaniſts, agreeable to St. Thomas and the 
ee by that the conſecration of the bread and wine con- 


on the contrary, attribute the change of the elements to a cer- 
tain prayer which they call the invocation of the Holy Ghoft, re- 


Greeks maintain are only neceſſary in the proceſs of the conſe- 
cratim, as they contain the hiſtory of the inſtitution ; Not as 
they contribute any thing to the change, - 
ConseEcRATION, among medalifts, is the ceremony of the 
apotheoſis of an emperor ;z or his tranſlation into heaven, and 
reception among the gods: the proceſs whereof, ſee under 
APOTHEOSIS, CALLE AE AZ. 
On medals, the conſecration is thus repreſented ; on one fide is 
the emperor's head, crowned with laurel, ſometimes veiled, and 
the inſcription gives him the title of divus: on the reverſe is a 
temple, a buſtum, an altar, or an eagle taking its flight towards 
heaven, either from off the altar, or from a cippus : at other 
times the emperor is ſeen in the air, borne up by the eagle; the 
inſcription always, CONSECRAT 10. 

Theſe are the uſual ſymbols : yet on the reverſe of that of An- 


preſſes, inſtead of an eagle is a peacock. 


cepta ; on the fide of the head, den, or. Oea. 


thers a corollary, - &c. See CONSEQUENT, Ge. 0 
CONSECUTIV ELV, ConsscuT1vE, in the ſchool-phi- 
loſophy, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedentiy, an 

lometimes to effefiveh, | or cauſally... | 


JNSCRIPT, Consenirr us, a popular term in the Ro- 


f the ſenators cut off by Tarquin, with others choſen out of 
0 


vating the hoſt immediately after conſecration, for the people to 


. 
There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Greek 
churches, „ words of conſecration: the common o- 


ſits in theſe words, This is my body 3 this is my blood. The Greeks, 


hearſed after the words this is my body, this is my blood, which the 


For the honours rendered theſe princes after death, they were 
explained by the words conſecratie, pater, divus, and deus.— | 
Sometimes, around the temple or altar are put, memoria felix, | 
or memoriæ eternæ : for. princeſſes, æternitas, and ſideribus re- 


CONSECTARV, a propolition that follows, or is deduced 
from ſome preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, concluſions, 
or the like. dome rather chuſe to call it: a conſequence 3 and o-| 


CON 

The effect is ſo ſenſible, as even to come under the phyſicians 
' Cognizance: thus, the ſtone in the bladder, by vellicating the 
fibres there, will pain and draw them ſo much into ſpaſms, as 
to affect the coats of the bowels in the ſame manner, by the in- 
termediation of nervous threads, and make a colic there ; and 
alſo extend their twitches ſometimes as far as the ſtomach, and 
occaſion grievous vomitings : the remedy, therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, is to regard the part originally affected, how remote 
and grievous ſoever may be the conſequences and ſymptoms in 

other places. | | 
The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the parts of the eye, 
the ear, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, præcordia, and parts adja- 
cent, c. is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be the inſtrument of that 
extraordinary conſent between thoſe parts. Hence it is, that a 
ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt, excites the appetite, and affects 
the glands and parts of the mouth; that a ſhameful thing ſeen 
or heard, affects the cheeks with bluſhes ; on the contrary, if it 
pleaſe, it affects the præcordia, and excites the muſcles of the 
mouth and face to laughter; if it grieve, it affects the glands 
of the eyes, ſo as to occaſion tears, and the muſcles of the face, 
8 them into an aſpect of crying. | 
Ir, Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleaſure of 
kifling, and its effects in exciting love, and even lechery, to 
this pair of nerves ; which being branched both to the lips and 
the genital parts, when the former are affected, an irritation 
is occaſioned in the latter: and Dr. Sachs Judges it to be from 
the * of the labia uteri with the labia oris, that a breed- 


ing lady, frighted with the ſight of ſcabb lips, had puſtules of 
the like kind broke out in the labia wave ; F | 


ſoning, or argument. See CoxcTusiox. 
The two premiſes of a ſyllogiſm being granted, the conſe- 
gre mult alſo be granted. See SYLLoG15m. 

n a more reſtrained ſignification, conſequence is uſed for the re- 
lation or connection between two propolitions, - whereof one 
follows, or is inferred from the other.-Thus: I is an animal, 
and therefore feels. 2 
CONSEQUENT, the laſt propoſition of an argument; be- 

ing ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding argu- 
mentation. See Cox cLusiox, Cc. 
An enthy meme only contains two propoſitions, the antecedent, 
and ſeguela, or conſequent - if the antecedent be abſurd, the 
conſequent muſt be ſo too. See ENTHYMEME. 
CoNnSEQUENT, in a more preciſe ſenſe, is uſed for the propoſition 

which contains the concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, and without 
any regard to the antecedent : in which ſenſe, the conſequent 
may be true, though the conſequence be falſe. 


Trance is a virtue. See PROPOSITION; 


CoNSEQUENT of a ratio, in arithmetic, the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is referred. 


SeeRAT1o, and PRoPORTION. | | 
Thus, in a:b, or à to b, þ is the conſequent, a the antecedent. 
See ANTECEDENT. | : | 
CONSERVATIVE Sture. See the article Su rug. 
CONSERVAT OR, an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity 
and preſervation of the privileges granted ſome cities, and 
communities ; or, a perſon who has a commiſſion to judge 


ADVOCATE, 

In moſt catholic univerſities, there are two conſervators; the 
conſervator of royal privileges, or thoſe granted by Kings: and 
the conſervaror of apoſtolical privileges, or thoſe granted by the 


Pope. | | 
'The firſt takes cognizance of perſonal and mixt cauſes, be- 
tween the regents, ſtudents, &c. and the latter of ſpiritual 


matters between eccleſiaſtics. | 
toninus, is the Antonine column.—lIn the apotheoſis of em- 


Anciently, there were appointed conſervators of. treaties of 


the infractions made on a treaty, and were charged with the 
procuring ſatisfaction to be made. Theſe were uſually the 
feudataries of the ſeveral powers. | | 
In lieu of conſervators, princes now have recourſe to other 
indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties. See GUARAN- 
| TEE. EA H | 
CoNns8ERVATOR of the peace, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a per- 
ſon who had an eſpeeial _ by virtue of his office, to ſee 
the king's peace kept. See PEACE, \ | i 
Tin the — os Juſtices of the peace by King Edward III. 
there were ſeveral perſons who by common law were intereſted 
in keeping the ſame: ſome having that charge as incident to o- 


- 
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CONSEQUENCE, in philoſophy, the concluſion of a rea- 
name of conſecration. See Bi$HoP, and KinG; ſee alſo|' 


For inſtance ; virtue ought to be rewarded ; therefore tempe- 


of, and decide, the differences ariſing among them. See 


peace between princes; which conſervators became judges of 


— 


„ 


Thus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one 3 the ge- | 2 . eas —_— ed W MW called cuſtodes, or con- 
neration of another, 4 |; ut conſecutively: that is, | /ervators of the\ peace. USTICE. p< oe | 
nce matter —.— — — ie * neceſſary that che The chamberlain of Cheſter is til a conſer vator in that county ; | 
generation of one thing follow upon the corruption of another. | and petty conſtables are, by the common law, conſervators, &c. 
CONSENT e parts, in the animal economy, a certain a-] in the rſt ſenſe. 7 1 G 2 | 
greement, or ſympathy, by means whereof, when one part isſCONSERVAT OR, in gardening. See REAR ouſes 
immediately affected, another, at a diſtance, becomes CONSERVE, in. pharmacy and confectionary, a by con- 
in like manner. See SYMPATHY: | ko” enk: fe, or form of medicine, or food, contrived to preſerve the 
This mutual accord, or conſent, is doubtleſs effected by the com- flowers, leaves, roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as 
merce of the nerves, and their artful diſtribution and ramifica- -| near as poffible ta what they were when freſh gathered; and 
tion throughout the body. See Nerve. h to give them an agreeable taſte, See Cox Er. | 
Vor. I. No. 36. 2 Tt Phy- 
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Phyficians, under the name of conſerves, commonly eombre- 
hend all kinds of confects of flowers, fruits, roots, ſeeds, barks, 
&c. both liquid and dry. 
Conſerves are made by beating up the thing to be preſerved, with 
ſugar; viz. a triple quantity thereof to thoſe which are moſt 
moiſt, and corruptible, and a double quantity to ſuch as are 
leaſt ſo. See SUGAR. 

Thus, e. gr. to make conſerve of roſes, roſcmary flowers, ſage 


whenpounded, put to them fine ſugar, in a glaſs cloſe ſtopped up. 
For fruits, as currants, &c. they ſet them on the fire to make 
them yield their juice, then drain and ſtrain them, and thicken 
what comes from them over the fire, and add it to the ſugar. 
CONSIDERATION, in law, the material cauſe, or quid 
pro quo of any contract, and without which no contract is ob- 
ligatory or binding. See ConTRACT, PacT, Ce. 
This conſideration is either expreſſed ; as if a man bargain to 
give ten guineas for a horſe: or implied, when the law itſelf 
enforces a conſideration; as if a man coming into an inn, take 
meat, drink, and lodging for himſelf and horſe, the law pre- 


ſumes he intends to pay for them, though there be no expreſs | 
contract between him and his hoſt; and if he diſcharge not 


the houſe, the hoſt may ſtop his horſe. See As$UMPSIT. 
CONSIGNMENT, or Coxsio NATION, the depoliting any 
ſum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in ſure hands; 
either by order of a court of juſtice, inorder to their being de- 
livered to the perſons to whom they are adjudged ; or volunta- 
rily, in order to their being remitted to the perſons they belong 
to, orſent to the places they are deſtined for. See DEPOSITE. 

CoxsIGNMENT of Goods, is the delivering, or making them 
over to another,—Thus, goods are ſaid to be conſigned to a 
factor, when they are ſent to him to be ſold, &c. or when a 
factor ſends back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be con- 

ſigned to him. See FacToR. 

Cons1MIL1 Caſu. See the article Casv. 

CONSISTENCE, a fate of reſt, wherein things capable of 
growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a ſtand, with- 
out either. | 

IT be term is particularly uſed with regard to trees, for the achme, 
or age beyond which they do not grow, and yet at which they 
do not decline. See TREE, &c. 

Thus we diſtinguiſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree; its growth, 

conſiſtence, and return: and theſe are common to all trees, 
even fruit-trees, 
The conſi/tence of an oak, is from 50 to 160 years: ſome, how- 
ever, hold that their conſſtence only commences from 100 years; 
aſſerting that they grow till that time, and that they continue 
in that ſtate of perfection to 200 years of age. | 

ConsISTENC@, in phyſics, is that ſtate of a body wherein its 

component particles are ſo connected, or entangled among 

themſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede from each other. See 

COHESION. | 

Conſiſtence only differs from continuity in this, that con/i/tence im- 

plies a regard to motion, or reſt, which continuity does not; it 

being ſufficient to denominate a thing continuous, that its parts 

are contiguous to each other. See CONTINUITY. , 

Cox sis r ENCE is particularly uſed with regard to bodies con- 

ſidered as they are more ſoft, or more hard, more liquid, or 

more dry, See HAR DN ESS, FLurpiTyY, Oc. 

Forms of medicines, as electuaries, lambatives, bolus's, ſyrups, 

unguents, Cc. differ chiefly in cenſiſlence. See ELECTUARY,O&c. 

CONSISTENT Bodies, is a term much uſed by Mr. Boyle 
for ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bodies ; in oppoſition 

to fluid ones. See FIxIT v, FikMNEssS, and FLUIDITY, 

That author has a particular eflay of the np, mV of conſiſtent 
bodies ; wherein he ſhews, that 
and fixed bodies, do exhale or emit effluvia to a certain ſpace all 
around them. See ATMOSPHERE, EFFLUVIA, Oc. 

CONSISTORIAL Advocate. See the article ADvoCATE. 

CONSISTO RV,“ or Raman ConsisTORY, denotes the 

college of cardinals; or the pope's ſenate, and council, before 

whom judiciary cauſes are pleaded. See COLLEGE. 
Du Cange derives the word from confiftorium, i. e. locus ubi con- 
fiftitur ; uſed chiefly for a veſtible, gallery, or antechamber, 
where the courtiers wait for admiſſion ;-and called 4 confitente 


multitudine. 


The conſiſtory is the firſt court, or tribunal of Rome; it never 
meets but when the pope pleaſes to convoke it: the pope pre- 
ſides in it in perſon, mounted on a magnificent throne, and ha- 
bited in his pontificalia; on the right are the cardinal- biſnops 
and prieſts, and on the left the cardinal-deacons. See Ca R- 


DINAL. 


The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apoſtolical pa- 
lace, where princes and embaſſadors of kings are received. 


The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rota, and o- 
ther officers, are ſeated on the ſteps of the throne ; the courtiers | 
fit on the ground; embaſſadors on the right, and con/iftorial| 


and fiſcal advocates behind the cardinals, | 


Beſides the public con/i/ory, there is alſo a private one, held in| 
a retired chamber, called the chamber of papegay; the pope's| 


throne here being only raiſed two ſteps high. 


No body is here admitted but the cardinals, whoſe opinions are 


, even ſolid, hard, ponderous, | 


o 


1 


| 
9 


eo llected, and called ſentences. Here are firſt | 
paſſed all bulls for biſhoprics, abbies, &c. 
Hence biſhoprics and abbies, are ſaid to be con 
fices ; in regard, they muſt be propoſed in the con/4/7 

nates be paid to the pope, and his bulls taken, 802 n 


liſhes elections, they are appointed to be collate 
alone, on the nomination of the prince. 
flowers, or the like; they pound them in a {tone mortar, and |CoNnSISTORY was alſo the name of a court under Co 


CoNns1STORY is alſo uſed among the reformed, for a coun 


ConsSISTORY, or Court Chriſtian, inthe Engliſh laws, 


c ON 


opoſed ant 
See Fol. = 


at which abo. 


d by the 
See Concornar” 


Anciently they were elective ; but by the concord 


nſtantine, 


where he ſat in perſon, and heard cauſes: the members of thi; 


court were Called comites. See COUNT. 
N miniſters and elders, to regulate their affairs oo 
pline, Sc, rag 
eil of eccleſiaſtical perſons, or the place of juſtice in 8 
aſtical or ſpiritual court. See CouRT. | ot 
Every archbiſhop and biſhop has a con/iftory-court, held 

his chancellor or commiſſary, either in his cathedral, — 
chapel, iſle, or portico belonging thereto; or in ſome other 
convenient place of his dioceſe, for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 

The ſpiritual court wasanciently, inthe time of theSaxons, Join- 
ed with the wy or hundred court : and the original of the 
conſiſtory court, as divided from thoſe courts, is: found in 2 law 


of the conqueror, quoted: by my lord Coke. See Couyry 


CONSOLATION, one of the places in rhetoric, wherein the 


orator endeavours to abate, and moderate the gri 
he 7 See Place. y > of 3 - err 
n conſolation, a principal regard is to be had to the ci 
and relations of the — i Baukiner conſiders this * 
well , de arte poetica : © The conſalator, ſays he, is eitheraſuperio, 
© an inferior, or an equity with regard, either to preferment 
© honour, wealth, wiſdom, or age. Now, Livia is to comfort 
Ovid, in a manner very different from that wherein Ovid com- 
* forts Livia. Thus, as to authority, a father and fon, Cicero 
and Pompey, are to conduct their conſolations very differently: 
ſo in wealth; as if a client ſnould undertake to comfort Crif. 
© ſus: in wiſdom; as when Seneca comforts Polybius and his 
mother: as to age, there needs no examples. 
A ſuperior may interpoſe His authority, and may even chide: 
© a wiſe man may even diſpute z\ ſentences will become him, 
© An inferior is to ſhew reſpect and affection, and own he had 


this from ſome wiſe or learned perſon : an equal to appeal to 


© their common friendſhip.” 


CONSO LE;# in architecture, a part or member projecting in 


manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder- piece; ſerving to ſupport a 
corniche, buſt, vaſe, beam, little vault, or the like, See Tab, 

Architecture, fig. 51. [4 th 
FThe word is derived from the French con/olider, to reunite, join, 
Ec. agreeable to the office of this — Nn 


Conſoles are alſo, upon occaſion, called mutules, madilliamt, &c. 
according to their form. See MuTuLe, Sc. 

Some of them are ſtriated or fluted ; others in form of car- 
touches; others have drops, in the manner of triglyphs. 
Vitruvius calls all thoſe of gates prothyrides ; of thyra, gate. See 
PROTHYRIS.— T hoſe made of the end of a plank of wood, cut 
triangular-wiſe, are called ancones. See ANCO. 

Conſoles are frequently uſed as keys of arches, projecting out, to 
ſupport a vaſe, or other ornament. See KE TW. 


CONSOLIDATION *, in law, the combining and uniting 


two benefices into one. See UNION, BENEFICE, &c. 
® The term is borrowed from the civil law; where it properly 


| ſignifies an union of the. poſſeflion, or occupation, with the 


property.—T hus, if a man have by legacy um frufun fand, 
and afterwards buy the property, or hore ap the beir ; this 
is called a conſalidat ion. | | 


ConsoLiDaATION,in medicine, the action ofunĩting broken bones 


or the lips of wounds, by means of conſolidating remedies, as they 
are called; which cleanſing with a moderate heat and force, ta- 
king corruption out of the wounds, and preſerving the tempe- 
rature of the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly applied to 
the part affected. See Wound, and FRACTURE. | 


CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame 


ſenſe with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of two ſounds 
produced at the ſame time, the one grave, the other acute; 
which mingling in the air, in a certain proportion, occaſion an 
accord agreeable to the ear. See Cod con. 

Dr. Holder, on this principle, defines conſonancy, 4 5 
< of ſeveral tunable ſounds: through the medium, frequent 
© mixing and uniting in their undulated motions, cau J 
© the well-proportioned commenſurate vibrations of the ſono⸗ 
© rous bodies, and conſequently arriving ſmooth, and * 
© and pleaſant to the ear; as, on the contrary) a. 
© maintains to ariſe. from diſproportionate motions of , 
© not mixing, but jarring and claſhing as they 
© ving in the ear grating and offenſive.” . e 
Which notion of a conſonance, exactly quadrates with tho 


have already laid down for: a concord. According! , moſt au- 
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CON: 


ume time; in contradiſtinction to the motion of thoſe ſounds | 
in ſucceſſin, Or one after the other. | 

In effect, the two notions coincide; for two notes, thus played 
in conſonance, conſtitute a concord ; and two notes that pleaſe 
the ear in conſonance, will likewiſe pleaſe it in ſucceſſion, 
Notes in conſonance conſtitute harmony, as notes in ſucceſhon 
jnelody. See HARMON v, and M op y; ſee alſo Tux x. 

In the popular ſenſe, conſonances are either ſimple, or compound, 
&c, The moſt perfect confonance is uniſon; though many, both | 
among the ancients and moderns, difcard it from the number 
of conſonances 3 as conceiving conſanance an agreeable mixture of 
different ſounds, grave and acute; not a repetition of the 
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—— 


the thirds, and the ſixths: the reſt are multiples, or repetitions 
of theſe, See OCTAVE, Cc. ] 

Cons0XANCE, in grammar, denotes a like cadence, or cloſe of 
words, periods, Sc. See CADENCE. | 
Conſonances are ordinarily faults in diſcourſe, eſpecially in Eng- 
liſh proſe : though the ancients make a figure of them, which 
they call & οr Nenn. Too great a conſonancy in the rhymes 
has always an ill effect. i | | 
CONSONANT®,a letter whichproduces no ſound alone, or 
without ſome other letter, either vowel or conſonant, joined a- 
long with it. See LETTER. 

* And hence the name con. ſonant, q. d, gue ſonant cum alia. 
A conſonant, conſidering it philoſophically, is nothing elſe but the 
modification. of a ſound, produced by means of the organs of the 
voice, not a produCtion of ſound itſelf: thus, v. gr. the ſounds 
ſignified by the characters a, e, 7, o, u, &c. are differently mo- 
difed when we ſay ab, than when we ſay ac or ca, ad or da; and 
thoſe modifications are called conſonants. | 

The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels and conſo- 
nants. See Vow EL. Con ſonants, again, are divided into t 


— — 


the F of the Greeks. See Dov BLE-Letter. 


Conſonants, again, are divided into [zquid, as I r, m, n; and 
mute, as b, d, and the reſt, which make no ſound at all without 
a vowel. See Liquip, Murg, Cc. 
But the moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that of the Hebrew 
grammarians; who have been imitated therein by the gramma- 
rians of other oriental languages: theſe divide the conſonants into 
five claſſes, with regard to the five principal organs of the voice; 
which all contribute, it is true, but one more notably than the 
reſt, to certain modifications, which make five general kinds 
of wnſmants, Each kind, or claſs, comprehends ſeveral conſo- 
nants, which reſult from the different degrees of the ſame mo- 
dification, or from the different motions of the ſame organs, 
Theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and lips; 
- whence the five claſſes of con/mants are denominated guttural, 
palatal, lingual, dental, and labial, See GUTTURAL, Pa- 
LATAL, Ce. | * 5 8 
We account ſixteen conſonants in the Engliſh alphabet, viz. b, 
c, d, ,, g, l, I, n, u, p, 9, 7, }, t, x, z; to which there are three 
others to be added, viz. the h, the / conſonant, and v conſonant, 
* makes the whole number of r of nineteen: one where- 
of is guttural, viz. the aſpirate Y; five palatal, viz. c, as when 
pronounced before a, o, and u, as in cavern, corn, curioſity.; g, 
as in geneva; j conſonant, in julep; & in kernel; and g in query. 
The four lingual conſonants are d, 1, u, t; the four dental, are r, 
5, x, 2, the three laſt whereof are hiſſers: and five labial, b, f, 
m, p, and v conſonant, 
With regard to which diviſion, it may be obſerved, that though 
the g be modified with three different manners, as it comes be- 
fore an a, an o, or a 1; yet it is ſtill a cenſonant of the palate; 
that the j conſonant differs in nothing but its figure from the g 
before e or zz that & has the ſame pronunciation with the c; 
that x comprehends the found of two letters in its ſound, viz. 
cor #, and ſor another c, as in Alexander, and Alexis, which 
we pronounce as if wrote Alecfander, and Aleccis, or Alecſis; 
and that the e before an e or i, is no conſonant of the palate, be- 
cauſe in that caſe it loſes its proper ſound, and aſſumes the 
hiſfing found of the /, | | | 
The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of the 
Hebrew grammarians very reaſonable ; but does.not acquieſce 
in the diſtribution they have made of them: to find a natural 
and juſt diviſion of the conſonants, he obſerves, no regard muſt 
be had to the characters that repreſent them; nor any thing be 
Four gg. but their ſound, or the modification they give the 
und, | PR AE | 


On this principle, the fame author finds in the French, five la- 
bial conſonants, b, ps v, ,, and m; five palatal ones, d, f, g. A, u; 
our Hiſſer 6 i, 2, j, ch; two liguidi, I and y; two that run into 
and mix with each other, as 71, and gn: which laſt, however, 
is peculiar to the French language; and the h aſpirate. | 

e adds, 19. That m and n are properly two naſal conſorants ; 
the m, a b paſſed through the noſe, and the u a d, in like man- 


cold ronounce barket for market, deed for need, & c. 1 
2 hat among the conſonants, ſome are weak, others /trong 3 


ſame ſound. See UNISON. | 
The ſecond conſonance is the octave; then the fifth, the fourth, 


y- * 


as b, h, m, 9, Ke. and double, as x in axillary, correſponding to] Q 


vcr, pronounced through the noſe ; and in effect, people in a ; 


CON 


their difference conſiſting in this, that the former ate preceded 
with a ſmall emiſſion of the voice which ſoftens them ; which 
the latter have not. The weak are 5, c, 4, g, 2, i; the ſtrong 
P, J, t, I, f, ch. | Ban 
It may be here obſerved, that when we ſpeak of a perſon's talk - 
ing'threugh the noſe, it muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe quite diffe- 
rent from what the words ſeem naturally to import: ſince the 
noſe in this caſe concurs leſs to the pronunciation than when we 
do not ſpeak through the noſe ; in regard the air not being able 
to make its way through the noſe, is returned into the mouth, 
where it forms a dull obtuſe ſound, called naſal. Sec Voice. 
F rom the whole we may conclude, that the exceſs of conſonants 
in one language above another only conſiſts in this, that there 
are more modifications of ſound received and eftabliſhed in the 
one than the other : for all men having the fame organs, may 
form the ſame modifications; ſo that it is entirely owing to cu- 
ſtom, nothing to nature, that the Engliſh have not the 5 of 
the Greeks, the ain and beth of the. Hebrews, the ch of the 
Germans, the gn of the French, the gi of the Italians, the I of 
the Welch, Ge. | | 

Alfo, that the Chineſe have nor, theIroquois nolabial cenſenanes, 
the Hurons abundanceof aſpirates, and the Arabs and Georgians 
abundance of double conſonants : which laſt is owing to this, that 
they make ſeveral organs concur ſtrongly and equally to the mo- 
dification of a ſound; whereas, in the reſt, only one organ is 
moved very ſtrongly and fenfibly, and the reſt weakly. 4 

It is hence alſo viſible, that in all languages the aſpirates, or gut- 
tural letters, are real conſonants; ſince the throat modifies the 
ſound as much as the palate, tongue, or lips. Sce As PIRATE. 
Laſtly, to find all the conſonants that may be formed in any lan- 
guage ; there needs nothing but to obſerve all the modifications 
that the ſounds of ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall have 
all the conſonants practicable. 


CONSORT, in muſic. See the article Coxcrtrr. 


UEEN-ConsoRT. See the article QUe tx, 
CONSPIR ACY, in law, is taken from a'combination or con- 
federacy to do ſomething evil, or illegal: though in the origi- 
nal ſenfe of the word, and in its uſe in other languages, it ſrg- 
nifies an agreement, either for good, bad, or matters indiffe- 
rent. - See CONFEDERACY. 
In our ſtatutes and law-books, conſpiracy, in a general ſenſe, is 
frequently confounded with maintenance, and champarty. See 
MaAainTENANCE, and CRAM HART. 
ConsPtr ACY, in its ſpecial ſignification, is uſed for a confede- 
racy of two, at leaft, falfly to indi& one, or procure one to be 
indicted of felony, See IvDIcTMENT.., | | 
The puniſhment of this cenſpirac, at the king's ſult, anciently 
was: that the party attainted loſe his frank-law ; to the end that 
he may not be impanneled on juries, and the like; that his 
lands, goods, and chattels be eſtreated; his trees rafed, and 
his body committed to priſon. | | 
Even conſpiracies, or combinations in cafes of leſs moment, az 
thoſe of victuallers, touching felling of victual, ſtiall be grie- 
vouſly puniſhed. _ 37 Hen. VIII. 
CONS PTRING powers, in mechanics, are all ſuch as act in 
directions not oppoſite to one another. See PowWER, and 
P ar, | 
CONST ABLE“. Lord High ConsTABLE, is an ancient of- 
ficer of the crown, now diſuſed in England, but ſtill ſubſiſting 
in France, where the cegffable commands the mareſchals, and 
is the firſt officer in the army. | | , 
Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it originally 
ſignify the ſay, or hold of the #91ing, or king: others, with 
more probability; derive it from comes ſlabuli, the maſter of the 
- ſtables, or perhaps of the horſe, and ſuppoſe that the dignity 
which at erk 
ſter of the ſtables made general of the army. See MasrER. 
The function of the canſtable of England, conſiſted in the care 
of the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and mat- 
ters of war. To the court of the conſlable and that of the 
marſhals, belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of 
arms without the realm, and combats, blaſonry of arms, &c. 
within it. See MARSHAL.” | | 
The firſt conſtable of England was created by the conqueror : 
the office continued hereditary till the thirteenth of Hen. VIII. 
when it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as to become 
. troubleſome to the king. Since that time, the conſlable is on- 
ly created occaſianally, 
From thoſe mighty magiſtrates, the conftables of England, are 
derived thoſe inferior ones, fince called the conflables of bun- 
dreds and rr 3 firſt ordained in the thirteenth year of 
Edward I. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter z which for the con- 
ſervation of the peace, and view of armour, appointed that two 
conſtables ſhould be choſe in every hundred and franchiſe. See 
HuNDRED and FRANCHISE, 
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tables; in regard, continuance of time and increaſe of people, 
Se. have occaſioned. others of like nature, but interior autho- 
rity, in every town, called petty-can/tables, or ſub-canßlabularii.— 
The appointing of a petiy- conſtable belongs to the lords of divers 


manors, Jure feudi. 


| Reſides 


Er 


was civil, in time became military, and the ma- 


Theſe are what we now call conſtabulurii capitales, or high con- 
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Beſides theſe, we have conſſables denominated from particular 
places, as con/?able of the Tower, of Dover- caſtle, of Windſor- 
caſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvan, and many other of the caſtles 
of Wa 

or governors of caſtles, See TowER, CASTELLAN, &c. 


Provift of the CONSTABLE, See PROVOST. 
CONSTANT winds. See the article WIND. 


CONSTAT, in law, a certificate given out of the court of | which he calls that of merchants, &e, 


exchequer, of all that there is upon record relating to any 
matter in queſtion. ; ; | 
It is alſo uſed for an exemplification, or copy of the inrolment 
of letters patent. | 
CONSTELLATION, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage or ſy- 
ſtem of ſeveral ſtars, expreſſed and repreſented under the name 
and figure of ſome animal or other thing called alſo an a/te- 
riſm, See STAR. 
The ancients portioned out the firmament into ſeveral parts, or 
conſtellations ; reducing a certain number of ſtars under the re- 
preſentation of certain images, in order to aid the imagination 
and the memory to conceive and retain their number, diſpoſi- 
tion, and even to diſtinguiſh the Y £5 4 which they attributed 
to them: in which ſenſe a man is ſaid to be born ander a happy 
conſtellation, 1. e. under a happy configuration of the heavenly 
bodies. T” 
The diviſion of the heavens into cenſtellations is very ancient; 
and, for aught appears, as old as aſtronomy itſelf ; at leaſt, it 
was known to the moſt ancient authors extant, whether ſacred 
or profane. In the moſt ancient book of Job, mention is made 
of the names of ſome of them; witneſs that ſublime expoſtu- 
lation, Cant thou reftrain the ſweet influence of the Pleiades, or 
looſen the bands of Orion? And the ſame may be obſerved of 
the oldeſt among the heathen writers, Homer and Heſiod. 
The diviſion of the ancients only took in the viſible firmament, 
or ſo much as came under their notice : this they diftributed 
into 48 conſtellations; twelve whereof took 2 the zodiac: 
the names they gave them are Ares, Taurus, emini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpius, Sagittarius, Aquarius, Capricor- 
nus, Piſces : from whence the ſigns of the ecliptic and zodi- 
ac, take their names ; though now no longer contiguous to 
the con/?ellations which denominate them. See SIGN. 
The other ftars, on the northern fide of the zodiac, were 
diſpoſed into 21 conſtellations, viz. Urſa major and minor, 
Draco, Cepheus, Boites, Corona Septentrionalis, Hercules, Lyra, 
2 C ee, Perſeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Auriga, 
egaſus, Equuleus, Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Ophiuchus or 
Serpentarius and Serpens : to which have been ſince added An- 
tincus, and Coma Berenices. 
The ſtars on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiac, were diſtributed 
into 15 conſtellations ; their names, Cetus, Eridanus fluvius, Lepus, 
Orion, Canis major and minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, Curuus, 
Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Corona meridionalis, and Piſcis auſtra- 
lis : to which have been ſince added twelve others; viz. Phe - 
nix, Grus, Indus, Pawo, Piſcis auſtralis, Piſcis volans, Toucan, 
Hydrus, and Xipias. See each conſtellation, and the flars con- 
tained in it, under its proper head, ARIES, TAURUS, Oc. 
Of theſe con/tellations, the 15 laſt, with the greateſt part of Argo 
navis, Centaurus, and Lupus are not viſible in our horizon, 
The other ſtars, not comprehended under theſe conflellations, yet 
viſible to the naked eye, the ancients called informes, or ſporades, 
ſome whereof the modern aſtronomers have ſince reduced into 
new figures, or con/t-llations. See IN FORMES and SPORADES. 
Thus, Hevelius, v. gr. between Leo and Urſa major, makes Leo 
minor; and between Urſa minor and Auriga, over Gemini, makes 
Lynx; under the tail of Urſa major, Canes venatici, &c. 
In theſe conſtellations, the ſtars are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed by 
that part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer diſtin- 
guiſhes them further by the letters of the Greek alphabet: and 
many of them again have peculiar names, as Arcturus, between 
the feet of Boztes ; Gemina, or Lucida, in the Corona ſeptentrio- 
nalis; Palilitium, in the Bull's eye; Pleiades in the back, and 
Hyades in the forehead of the Bull: Caſtor and Pollux in the 
heads of Gemini; Capella, with the Hædi in the ſhoulder of Au- 
riga ; Regulus, or Cor Leonis; Spica Virginis in the hand, and 
Vindemiatrix in the ſhoulder of Virgo ; Antares, or Cor Scorpii; 
Fomahbaut, in the mouth of Piſcis auſtralis; Regel, in he bt 
of Orion; Sirius, in the mouth of Canis major; and the pole- 
ftar, the laſt in the tail of Urſa minor. See SIRIUS, &c. 
The Greek and Roman poets, from the ancient theology, give 
us wild and romantic fables about the origin of the con/tella- 
tions; which may be ſeen in Hyginus, Natalis Comes, and 
Ricciolus. Hence, ſome out of a vain zeal, rather than any 
love for the ſcience, have been moved to alter either the fi- 
ures of the con/tellations, or at leaſt their names, | 
hus, venerable Bede, inſtead of the profane names and figures 
of the twelve con/tellations of the zodiac, ſubſtituted thoſe of 
the twelve apoſtles; whoſe example being followed by Julius| 
Schillerus, in 1627, he compleated the reformation, and gave 
ſcripture-names to all the con/ellations in the heavens, 
Thus, Aries, or the ram, became converted into St. Peter; 
Taurus, or the Bull, into St. Andrew; Andromeda into the ſe- 
pulchre of Chriſt ; Lyra into the manger of Chriſt ; Hercules into 
the Magi coming from the Eaſt; Canis major into David, Ce. 
Weigelius, profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of Je- 


es; whoſe office is the ſame with that of the Caſtellani, 


CON 


ment into a cælum beraldicum ; and introduce: 
all the princes in Europe, by way of — the arm; of 
Thus, Urſa major, he transformed into the ele "Wk 
kingdom of Denmark; the Siban into the Rutz At of the 
of the houſe of Saxony ; Ophiuchus into the Croſs 115 lword, 
| the Triangle into the Compaſſes, which he call * Cologne; 
artificers; and the Pleiades into the Aacus Pytharr- 
| Eris, 
But the more knowing among aſtronome 
theſe innovations; — — no purpoſe bus Proel of 
quarrels and confuſton into aſtronomy. The old Pp Introduce 
therefore, are {till retained ; both becauſe better c lauen, 
ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep the great ould not be 


and uniformity between the old aſtronomy Was the Pondence 


Sek . 
ATION, in medicine, a hard | 
or belly, with a difficulty of diſcharging the "whe ye wk 
| _— * _ OSTIVENESS, _ PO 
iding poſt, eating of medlars, or quin Preparati 
ons of milk, hard — — rd, ener ig * 
| A conſtipation of the belly, it it continue long, ſometig. 
| > yrs into the iliac paſſion. See ILIAC F. 2 
oft perſons of a hot and dry conſtitution are afflicted with 
coſtiveneſs, or conſtipation : but this is ſeldom attended K 
any ill conſequences. * 
The proper remedy for a conſtipation is a clyſter ; it this fa 
Ins Pe ; 850 woot they alſo fail, others muſt 8 
exhibited of a more draſtic or 
N. r 2 75 TIVE. ENG Ty, 
I'TU TION, an eſtabliſhment, ordin: ; 
regulation, or law, made by authority of a — * 
ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or civil. See Law, &c. 5 
The conſtitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of the 
civil law. See CIVIL law.— The 7 of the church 
ARE a hare My the canon 2 See CANON law. - Some of 
the papal conſtitutions are in form of b ; 
F es L 85 BRIEF, Oc. W 
poſtolical CONSTITUTIONS, denote a collection b 
attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to — — 
ed by S. Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear. ' 
They are divided into eight books; conliſting of a great number 
of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of Chriſtians and 
particularly to the ceremonies and diſcipline of the church 
Authors are divided about their genuineneſs: the penerality 
hold them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them poſterior to 
the apoſtolical age ; maintaining they were unknown till the 
| BEAN century: which, if fo, ſhews S. Clement had no hand 
in them. 
Mr. Whiſton has ventured to oppoſe the general Opinion ; and 
with ſome reaſon, much learning, and more warmth, aſſerted 
the 75 alical conſtitutions to be one of the ſacred writings, die- 
tated by the apoſtles in their meetings, written down from 
their mouths by S. Clement, and intended as a ſupplement to 
the new teſtament ; or rather as a ſcheme and ſyſtem of Chri- 
ſtian faith and polity. See his «ſay on the apoſtolical cnflitu- 
tions, and his hi/torical preface; wherein the ſeveral ſteps he 
_ in — A diſcovery are traced. 
at makes the conſitutions more ſuf] 
is, that they ſeem A ne of W e 9 
ConsTITUTION, is alſo uſed in a phyſical ſenſe, for the tempera- 
ment of the body, or that diſpoſition of the whole ariſing from 
the _y and proportion of its parts; See TEMPERAMENT. 
Phyſicians conſider the con/titutron, as depending chiefly on the 
humours or juices of the body; and hence, as this, or that hu- 
mour is ſuppoſed to preJominate, the bile, e. gr. or the blood, 


bilious, ſanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or mercurial conftitutim. 
See SANGUINE, CHOLERIC, fc. ſee alſo Humovs, BiLt, 
CHOLER, BLoop, Se. 


CONSTRICTION *, the act of binding, or drawing the 
parts of a thing cloſe together. See ConsTRICTOR. 

* Ty 2 7 NE of © together ; and fringere, to tie 
CONSTRICT OR latiorum, or orbicularis, a muſcle proper to 
the lips.—See Tab. Anat. (Al.) fig. 1. ag fs See alſo the ar- 
ticle Lip. Its fibres make a kind of (arbis) ring about the 
mouth (whence it is alſo called orbicularis) and ſerve to con- 
ſtringe, and draw up the lips, as in kifling, Se. whence ſome 
call it bafiator, and ofſculatorius. _ | . 
This, Verheyen will not have to be one muſcle, but a pair, 
whoſe fibres meet and join at both corners of the mouth; each 
acting on one lip only, though concurrently. 
have it of the ſphincter kind; though Dr. Drake thinks impro- 
action, but at the command of the will; the diſtinguiſhing mark 
between a ſphincter and another muſcle. See SPHINCTER. 
CoNSTRICTOR palpebrarum. See ORBICULARIES-. 


the noſe, and the upper lip. See Nosg, G “ 
They ariſe fleſhy from the forepart of the fourth bone of the 
upper jaw ; and after a ſtrait aſcent, are inſerted into the root 


na, made a new order of cn/tellations ; converting the firma- 
e 


of the alæ naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper lip. 
and 


S the mio. of 


phlegm, choler, or mercury; the perſon is denominated of a 


Other authors are unanimous in call to one muſcle; and will | 


perly : in regard, it is not like the other ſphincters in conltant - 


CoNnSTRICTORES 24%, a pair of muſcles common to dhe al of 


Their uſe is to draw the alæ downwards, nearer each c | - x 


and at th 
action w 
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CON 


and at the ſame time draw the upper lip alſo downwards : an 
action which we uſe in taking of ſnuff, or ſmelling at any 
5 NST RUCTION, in geometry, the art or manner of 
drawing, Or deſcribing a figure, ſcheme, the lines of a pro- 
blem, or the like. See DEsCRIpTION, Figur, Cc. 
The equality of the lines of ſuch a triangle, &c. is demon- 
trated from their conſtruction, | See PROBLEM. 
ConsTRUCTION of equations, is the method of reducing a 
known equation into lines, and figures; whereby the truth 
of the rule, canon, or equation, may be demonſtrated geo- 
metrically. See EQUATION, 
The method of ir ora, equations is different, according 
to the diverſity of equations. For ſimple and quadratic equa- 
tions the methods ſhall be here ſubjoined ; as to cubic equa- 
tions, geometrical con/?ru#71ons are of no uſe, in practice; their 
intent being better anſwered by the method of extracting 
roots by approximation. See RooT, and EXTRACTION. 
57 confirat a ſimple equation : the whole myſtery conſiſts in 
this; that the fractions, to which the unknown quantity is 
ual, be reſolved into proportional terms : the method of 
which will be better ſhewn by examples than taught by many 


rules. 

ab 
19 Suppoſe x=——3 then will c:@:: h: x, to be determined 
by the method of finding a fourth proportional. 


abc b X 
20. Suppoſe x= 7 let &: a:: 5: 7 This fourth pro- 
tional found, being called g; x =—which is therefore found 


as in the former caſe. 


| — bh . 
c:a+b:: a—b: x. 
> bm-bec 


a*b 
F. e 2 


2 = again, by caſe 1, 124 and x = 


gi, the difference of the lines g and i. 


By the firſt caſe we find g = 


5. Suppoſe x _ += Find, as in the preceeding 
caſe, g =D, and . Then will x =g + f be the 
ſum of the lines g and # | 

a"b+ bed Seek 7 and let f+ E=b; 


6. Suppoſe x = 
af eg 
then will af+cg=ab; conſequently, x = 


a bd. 
ah 
Thus is the preſent caſe brought to the preceding one. 


o. Suppoſe x= 4 Ping T - 4 ARA Y 
79. Suppoſe æ 575 Find ; , and make ; ＋e =b; 


then will of +bc=bh. Hence, x = 2-232 24=4*—ad 

| bh 1 

Conſequently, þ : a : : -: x. 

8", Suppoſe x = (@* * c. Conſtruct the triangle ABC, 
who 


(Tab, Algebra, fig. 1. ſe fide A Ba, BCI; then 
will AC 6 *.+5*). Let AC=m; then will a*+b*= 


2 
m. And therefore x ==; conſequently, c:m::m: x. 


— 7 
9". Suppoſe x = — + On AB, (fg. 2.)=a deſcribe a 


ſemicircle, and therein ſet off A C=b. Since the triangle 
Bis rectangular 3 CB= V . Let CB n: then 


— 


will x = =; conſequently, c: m: m: x. 


0 5 | | | 
10. Suppoſe ==. Say, ö: 4a: f: 4 and let 
£ Te bz then will b c+af=b b. Hence, x e 


| bh. 
=(a*+c d): h. Find betwixt A Ce, (fig. 3,) and C 
= di a mean proportional C D V d. Let CE=a; then 


vil DE=y/ (ee d). Call this mz then will x = 3 
conſequently, B: :: M: K. | 


To conflruft a quadratic equation geometrically, Since quadratic 
©4uations may be reduced to ſimple ones, (ſee EQUATION z) 
ry may likewiſe be conſtructed from the methods already 
id down : for if the equation be pure, „ ab; then will 
ph : x: ; wherefore, we ſhall find x Vb; if between 
wo Da, and B C= b, we find a mean proportional D C. 
the equation be adfected, x*. ax=b*; then will x=2 4 
Dont either KTV (i a*+b) or, x = 
— +a, or, x=1ia —6* = 

Pa” 1% By. 5 55 1 ＋* (2. —5 ) or, x | 


he whole myſtery, therefore, of conſtructi adratics 
on to this : that the value of VE 2 N alſo the 
" ue of * a*—þ* be found; both of which are ſhewn in 
6 article, For, if in the rectangular triangle, 
1 DTS and BC=b; then will AC = 
Ver 15 3 36. A ay, a, ( fig. 2.) be deſcribed 5 


CONSTRUCTION, in grammar, 


CON 


* and therein applied A C=b; CB=y/!a*—3!, 
as was ſhewn in th ; REY * 4 a 
ſee alſo Curves. e article preceding. See EQUATION ; 


; ſyntax ; or the arranging and 
connecting the words of a ſentence, according to the rules of 


the language. Sce GRAMmar, WorD, SENTENCE, SyN« 
TAX, c. | 

The conflrufim is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and direct in 
the modern tongues than in the ancient: we have very few 
of thoſe inverſions which occaſion ſo much embarras and ob- 
ſcurity in the Latin; our thoughts are uſually delivered in 
the ſame order wherein the imagination conceives them : 
the nominative caſe, for inſtance, always precedes the verb, 
and the verb goes before the oblique caſes it governs, 

The Greeks and Latins, M. n obſerves, uſually 
end their periods, where, in good ſenſe and reaſon, they 
ſhould have begun; and the elegance of their language con- 
ſiſts, in ſome meaſure, in this capricious arrangement, or rather 


in this tranſpoſal and diſorder of the words. See LANGUAGE. 


Conſtruction is either ſimple or fgurative. — Simple, is that 
wherein all the terms, or parts of the diſcourſe are placed in 
their natural order. 
Figurative conſtruction, is that wherein we recede from this 
ſimplicity, and uſe certain expreſſions, ſhorter, and more ele- 
ant than nature affords, See FIRE. 
he ſyntax, or conſtruction of words, are diſtinguiſhed into 


two parts, concord, and regimen or government, See CoNn- 
CORD, and REGIMEN. 


CONSU ALTA, feaſts held among the ancients, in honour of 


the god Conſus, i, e. Neptune; different from thoſe other feaſts 
of the ſame deity called neptunalia. See NEPTUNALIA. 
They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or pro- 
ceffion on horſeback ; by reaſon Neptune was reputed to have 
firſt taught men the uſe of horſes; whence his ſurname of 
Ir. O, equeſtris. 
Evander is faid to have firſt inſtituted this feaſt: it was re- 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus, under the name of Conſus; in re- 
gard it was ſome god under the denomination of Conſus, that 
uggeſted to him the rape of the Sabins. 
It is ſaid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he made 
that eſtabliſhment. This, however, is certain, that it was to 
this feaſt all his neighbours were invited ; when, taking ad- 
vantage of the ſolemnities and ſacrifices, he ſeized the wo- 
men. To draw the greater concourſe of people, he gave out, 
that he had found an altar hid under ground, which he in- 
tended to conſecrate, with ſacrifices to the god to whom it 
had been originally erected. | | 
Thoſe who ke on them to explain the myſteries of the hea- 
then theology, ſay, that the altar hidden under ground is a 
ſymbol of the ſecret deſign of Romulus to ſeize his neigh- 
bours wives. | 
The conſualia were of the number of feaſts called ſacred; as 
being conſecrated to a divinity.—Originally they were not 


- diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the circus : whence it is, Valerius 


Maximus ſays, that the rape of the Sabins was effected at the 
mes of the circus. See CIRc us. | | 

lutarch obſerves, that during the days of this ſolemnity, horſes 
and aſſes were left at reſt, and were dreſſed out with crowns, 
c. on account of its being the feaſt of Neptunus Equeſtris. 
— Feſtus ſays, the cavalcade was performed with mules ; it 
being an opinion, that this was the firſt animal uſed to 
draw the car. 


Servius gives us to underſtand, that the conſualia fell on the 


13th of Auguſt; Plutarch in Romulo places them on the 18th, 
and the old Roman calendar on the 21ſt day of the month. 


CONSUBST ANTI AL, in theology, a term of like 


import with co-e/ſential ; denoting ſomething of the ſame 
ſubſtance with another. See SUBST ANCE. 

The orthodox believe, the Son of God to be conſub/tantial 
with the Father. See TRIN IT, FATHER, c. ws 
The term 9pcuorf, on. J ters was firſt adopted by the 
fathers of the councils of Antioch and Nice, to expreſs the 
orthodox doctrine the more preciſely, and to ſerve as a 
barrier and precaution againſt the errors and ſubtilties of the 
Arians ; who owned every thing excepting the conſubſtan- 
tiality. See ARIANISM, and Homoous10s. wo 
The Arians declared that the Word was God, as having been 
made God ; but denied that he was the ſame God, and of the 
ſame ſubſtance with the Father : accordingly, they exerted 
themſelves to the utmoſt to aboliſh the uſe of the Word. The 
emperor Conſtantine uſed all his authority with the biſhops, to 
have it expunged out of the ſymbols ; but it {till maintained 
itſelf, and is at this day, as it was then, the diſtinguiſhing ori- 
terion been an Athanaſian and an Arian. See Homoou- 
SIANS, | Wt ix Bate DP 5 
Sandius will have it, the word conſubſtantial was unknown till 
the time of the council of Nice; but it is certain it had been 
before propoſed to the council of Antioch, wherein Paulus 
Samoſatenus had been condemned ; though it had there the 
fortune to be rejected. Curcellæus on the other hand, main- 
tains, that it was an innovation in doctrine in the council of 


Nice, to admit an expreſſion, the uſe whereof had been abo- 


liſhed by the council of Antioch. 


According to St. Athanaſius, the word conſub/fantiat was only 
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condemned in the council of Antioch, inaſmuch as it implied | 
the idea of a pre-exiſtent matter, prior to the things formed 
thereof: now, in this ſenſe, it is certain, the Father and the 
Son are not conſubſtantial, there having been no pre-exiſtent 
matter, 
CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the Lutheran 
church, with regard to the manner of the change made in the 
bread and wine in the euchariſt.— The divines of that pro- 
feſſion maintain, that after conſecration, the body and blood 
of our Saviour are ſubſtantially preſent, together with the ſub- 
ſtance of the bread and wine; which is called conſub/tantia- 
tion, or impanation. See IMPANATION, I RANSUBSTAN- 
' TIATION, LUTHERANI5sM, Oe. { 
CONSUET UDINIBUS & /ervitizs, in law, a writ of 
right, which lies againſt the tenant that deforceth his lord of 
the rent, or ſervice due to him. 
CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman common- 
wealth. See PROCONSUL., 
The conſuls were the head of the ſenate; they commanded 
the atmies of the republic, and were ſupreme judges of the 
differences between the citizens. In regard, however, they 
had made ſome abuſe of this power, it was allowed, by the 
Valerian law, for the party aggrieved to appeal from their 
tribunal to the people ; eſpecially in caſes where the lite of 
a Roman citizen was concerned. | 
In progreſs of time, the conſuls being too much taken up 
with the grand affairs of ſtate, or at the heads of armies, there 
were other magiſtrates created for the diſtribution of juſtice 
to the people, in lieu of the conſuls, See PRETOR, 
After the Romans had expelled their kings, they were governed 
by two conſuls, eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 240 ; having 
their name 4a OE. Brutus and Collatinus were the firſt, 


elected by an aſſembly of the people: their office was to hold | 


a year ; and if either of them died in the courſe of the year 
of their conſulate, a new one was elected. 
To be elected conſul, it was regularly required that the can- 
didate ſhould be at leaſt 43 years old; though we meet with 
ſome exceptions from this rule. The election was held in the 
month of January, in the Campus Martius ; afterwards in 
the Capitol, 
Conſuls were even continued under the emperors, after the re- 
public was deſtroyed : but the office of conſul was here little 
more than an honourable title ; which, however, the people 
were fond of keeping up ; as eſteeming it ſome remain of their 
ancient liberty. It dwindled for a long time ; and at laſt, be- 
came abſolutely extinct in the time of Jubtinian: after whom, 
no emperor either created any conſul, or aſſumed the dignity | 
himſelf. 
Baſil is the laſt in the conſular liſt, for the year 241. By this 
time, the dignity was depretiated to that degree, that it was 
conferred on the meaneſt perſons: indeed, Juſtinian endea- 
voured to retrieve it 25 years after, and created himſelf con- 
ſul, but without effect, 
From the eſtabliſhment of the republic, and the conſulate un- 
der L. Jun. Brutus and L. Tarq. Collatinus, to the conſulate 
of Baſil, i. e. from the year of Rome 244 or 245, 509 years 
before Jeſus Chriſt; to the year of Rome 1294, the ſpace of 
1049 years, the years were accounted by the conſuls : but 
from the time of Baſil, in the year of Chriſt 541, we find no 
mention made of conſuls or conſulates ; but the time was com- 
puted by the years of the emperors reigns, and the indictions. 
Indeed, for ſome time after the conſulate of Baſil, the years are | 
marked thus; pt conſulatum Baſil, 1, 2, 3, Sc. See the 
faſti conſulares of M. d' Almeloveen. That author reckons 
1060 pairs of conſuls, beſide the ſubſtitute conſuls, ſuffe:, elected 
to ſupply vacancies by death; and yet there were but 1049 

ears, and conſequently only ſo many conſulates. See FAS TI. 
he perpetual con/ulates of the eaſtern emperors, which com- 

poſe the Faſti Byzantini, commenced in the year of Chriſt 
567, and ended in 668, in the laſt year of Conſtans. 
Conſtantine Pogonates would have the con/ulate inſeparable 
from the empire ; which it continued to be till the time of 

_ Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus. | 
In this form of government, the empire and conſulate were ſo 
cloſely united, that the empreſs Irene would needs aſſume 
the conſulate, when ſhe was only regent of the empire, 

But the French kings, thoſe of Italy, and the Saracen princes 

who commanded in Spain, taking on them the title of con- 
fuls, as well as emperors of Conſtantinople ; theſe laſt deſpiſed 
it, and laid it aſide: ſo that the name was only continued 
to the magiſtrates of ſome cities, and certain other officers, 

as is ſhewn by F. Pagi. | 
Under the emperors there were ordinary conſuls, honorary con- 
ſuls, and ſuſfecti; which laſt were alſo on foot in the time 
of the republic, 

In the middle age, we find the word conſul uſed for comes, 
count, and proconſul or viconſul, for viſcount; as is obſer- 

ved by Spelman, and de Marca. See Count. 

ConsuL, at preſent, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by virtueof 
a commiſſion from the king, and other princes, in the ports 
and factories of the Levant, on the coaſt of Africa, Barbary, 
Spain, and other foreign countries of any conſiderable trade; 
to facilitate, and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the merchants 


ConsULs alſo denote judges, elected among merchants and d 
ea. 


ConsUL “, in our ancient law- books, ſignifies an earl or count 
, 7 


ConsULAR cemitia. See the article Couir rA. 
ConsuLAR Medals. 
CONSULTATION, inlaw, a writ whereby a cauſe for. 


COSUMMA TION, theend, period, or completion of any 


CONSUMPTION, rakes, in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing 


- BUTUS, Oc. 


29. From r occaſioning either a cacochymia, or 
| plethora. 39. 


the vomica pulmonum ; at length, the feet ſwell, the expec- 


The cure of an univerſal, or muſcular canſamprim, depends 


of the nation. See COMMERCE, and FAcrokx. 


Theſe commiſſions are never granted to perſons under the age 


3 


of thirty years. When the conſulate is vacant, the 


cient of the deputies of the nation are to diſchar 
tion thereof, till the vacancy be filled up by the kin 


moſt an- 
ge the h unc- 


The conſuls are to keep up a correſpondence w 
ſters of England reſiding in the courts whereon the; 

lates depend. Their buſineſs is to ſupport the comm, ir comfy. 
the intereſt of the nation ; to diſpoſe of the ſums eee, and 
the preſents made to the lords and principals of e and 
tain their protection, and prevent the inſults of * ng 
on the merchants of the nation. See Company Pr ras 
alſo conſuls of other nations eſtabliſhed in the 1 ere are 
cially French and Dutch. nt, eſpe- 


ith the mini. 


lers, in ports and trading towns chiefly in France: 
nate, gratis, and on the ſpot, without any proceſs f 
rences and demands as ſhall ariſe relating to their 
dizes, bills of exchange, and other articles of comm 
The firſt juriſdiction of conſuls eſtabliſhed in France "a 
Tholouſe ; the edict of whoſe eſtabliſhment bares "ot 80 
under the reign of king Henry II. that of Paris followeg ß. 
teen years afterwards. By degrees, they were eſtabliſh * 
moſt of the conſiderable trading towns in that kin "Ha 


to termi. 
ſuch diffe. 
merchan. 


gdom. 


comes, See EARL, and Cour. 
According to ſome, what we now call a county, comita1y, Wa 
f „ Wag 


by the ancient Britons named conſulate, conſulatus ; and thoſe 


now called wicounts, vicecomites, were then called Vice conſuls 


See the article MEDar. 


merly removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court t 

the king's court, is returned thither again. See PR OHIBITI0 . 
If the judges of the king's court, upon comparing the lhe 
with the ſuggeſtion of the party, find the ſuggeſtion falſe c 
not proved ; and therefore the cauſe to be wrongfully called 
from the court- chriſtian: then, upon ſuch deliberation or 
conſultation, they decree it to be returned again, And ihe 
writ obtained hereon is called a conſultation, 
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CON 


work. — Thus, we ſay, the conſummation of all things, mean- 
ing the end of the world. See CONFLAGRATION.—Py the 
incarnation, all the prophecies are faid to be conſummated. See 
PROPHECY, and ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Conſummation of marriage, denotes the laſt act of marriage 
which makes its accompliſhment ; or the moſt intimate non 
between the married pair. See CONGREss, Marriage 
Divorce, c. 


from a defect of nouriſhment ; or, a preternatural decay of 
the body, by a gradual waſte of muſcular fleſh. 

It is frequently attended with an hectie fever; and is divided 
by phyſicians into ſeveral kinds according to the variety of its 
cauſes ; as univerſal, or ſcorbutic conſumption, where it ariſes 
from a cacochymia, or ſcorbutic habit; and pulmonic conſump- 
tion, or conſumption of the lumgs, where it ariſes from ſomecauſe 
in the lungs, properly called a phthiſis. See PHTHIS1Is, Scok- 


A conſumption may either be accidental, natural, or her:ditary. 
— Accidental conſumptions may ariſe, 1%, From ulcers, chalky 
ſtones, or polypus's in the 1 cauſed by ſomething that 
obſtructs the circulation in the pulmonary veſſels, or renders 
the blood viſcid, as a ſuppreſſion of any natural evacuation. 


rom peripneumonies, pleuriſies, aſthma“, 
coughs, catarrhs, diarrhœas, venereal diſorders, 
venery. 4%. From grief, hard ſtudy, &c. | 
Natural conſumpticns may ariſe from the ſtraitneſs of the tho- 
rax, or an ill conformation of the parts. | 
An hereditary conſumption may be communicated from the pa- 
rents without any other. viſible cauſe. - ane 

A conſumption uſually begins with flying pains, and ſtitches ; 
pain at the pit of the ſtomach, or in the diaphragm; frequent 
ſpitting, loſs of appetite, a quick pulſe, a ſweetneſs or ſaltneſs 
in the ſaliva, heat and fluſhings in the face and palms of the 
hands after meals, an heQic fever toward the evening, hea- 
vineſs, faintneſs, night · ſweats; and where the lungs are fir 
diſordered, a cough, catarrh, or aſthma uſually precede it. 
When theſe ſymptoms are violent, it is confirmed; and then 
comes on an expectoration of purulent or bloody matter, and 


and exceſs of 


toration ſtops, a diarrhoea comes on z then the facies hippo- 
cratica, and death. x 


principally upon removal into. a proper air, and the uſing of 
a regular nouriſhing diet ; the appetite is to be excited by 
proper bitters, and other ſtomachics. _. © + 0, 
In a pulmonary conſumption, or phthifes, balſamic, and oleag1- 
nous medicines, are uſually added. See PHTHISIS.- , 
Dr. Wainwright, indeed, -takes the particles of oily medicines 
to be too groſs and viſcid to enter the ſmall orifices of the lac- 
teals ; and thinks, that their operation or elfect being 000. 


CON 


fined to the firſt paſſages, they are not only of no ſervice iN * 
the cure, but are apt to pall the appetite, occaſion. obſtruc- ten 
tions in the mouths of the lacteals, and diarrhoras. rou 
But this ſeems contrary to common experience: that their par piec 


ticles 


iu enough to enter the lacteals, is evident from 
cke re relief — perſons find in violent paroxyſms 
22 ſtone by the paſſages being relaxed ſoon after their ex- 


ibition. That diarrhœas, and blunting the appetite, in ſome 
bonſtitutions, will be the conſequence of their continuance, 


this is either —— » ſome kinds of conſtitutions, or 
rror in uſing them. 

2 being obſtructed by their uſe, it ſeems a 
* notion, and as much unſupported by experience as that 
ar theſis, which a late author, Dr. Quincy, has been 

other hypotnens, - 
fond of aſſerting, viz. that the uſe of butter is apt to foul 

— glands. See HEC TIC. f 

CONT ACT, the relative ſtate of two things that touch each 
ther, or whoſe ſurfaces join to each other without any inter- 
ice The contact of two ſpherical bodies, is only in one point: 
1 the ſame holds of a tangent and the circumference of u 
2 — Hence, becauſe very few ſurfaces are capable of 
aching in all points, and the coheſion of bodies is in pro- 
portion to their ee ; 3 — > ku pm —.— toge- 
hich are capable of the moſt contact. See CoHESLION. 

4 1 CONT ACT, is the angle H LM, (Tab. Geometry, fi. 
"5 formed by the arch of a 3 M * with the tangent 

t the place of the contact. See ANGLE, 

het ane that the right line HL, ſtanding per- 

endicularly on the radius C L, touches the circle only in one 
point : nor can there be any other right line drawn between 

ent and the circle. 

42 angle of contaci is leſs than any rectilinear one; 
and the angle of the ſemicircle between the radius CL and 
the arch ML, reater than any rectilinear acute angle, 
This paradox of uclid has exerciſed the wits of mathemati- 
cians: it was the ſubject of a long controverſy between Pele- 
tarius and Clavius; the firſt of whom maintained the angle of 
contact heterogeneous to a rectilinear one; as a line is hetero- 

eneous to a ſurface : the latter maintained the contrary. Dr. 
Wallis has a formal treatiſe on the angle of contad?, and of 
the ſemicircle ; where, kt Wer 2 ee he 

roves of the opinion of Peletarius. e TANGENT. 

C 0 N TAGIO N, infection, the communicating, or transfer- 

ring a diſeaſe from one body to another. See DisE ASB. 
Cntagion, in ſome diſeaſes, is only effected by an immediate 
contact, = _— M0 _ ene of a dog, which 1 wag 
municated by biting ; and the venom of the pox, which is 
tranſmitted from the infected perſon in the I of copulation, 
See HyDROPHOBRIA, and VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
In others it is conve ed by infected clothes; as the itch. See 
Ir ch. In others the contagion is tranſmitted through the air 
to a great diſtance, by means of ſteams or effluvia expiring 
from the ſick ; as in the plague, and other peſtilential diſtem- 
pers: in which caſe, the air is even faid to be contagious, i. e. 
full of contagious particles. See PLAGUE, Porsox, &c, 1 

CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind, whereby it 
applies itſelf to conſider, rellect on, and admire the wonder- 
ful works of God, nature, &c. 

ConTEemPLATION, among myſtic divines, is defined a ſim- 

| S the ſoul.— Thi 
ple, amorous view 0 „as preſent to the ſoul.-— This con 
templation is ſaid to conſiſt in acts ſo ſimple, ſo direct, fo uni- 
form and peaceful, that there is nothing for the mind to take 
hold on, whereby to diftinguiſh it. 
In the contemplative ſtate, the ſoul is to be entirely paſſive, 
with regard to God; to be in a continual repoſe, without any 
perturbation, or motion; free from the activity of unequal 
minds, which muſt agitate themſelves, to have their opera- 
ws ſenſible, Hence, ſome call contemplation a prayer of ſi- 
ence and quietude, 
Contemplation is not a raviſhment, or an extatic ſuſpenſion of 
all the faculties of the ſoul ; but it is ſomething paſſive, it is 
peace and infinite pliantneſs; leaving it perfectly diſpoſed to 
be moved by the impreſſions of divine grace, and the fitter to 
follow the divine impulſe.—Contemplation is the height of per- 
fection of the myſtic divines. See MysTI1C. 

CONTEMPORARY, or COTEMPORARY, a perſon, or 
thing of the ſame time, or that exiſted in the ſame age with 
another. —Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes were contempora- 
7125: the beſt hiſtories are thoſe of contemporary authors. | 

CONTEN TM ENT, a word in our ancient law-books, 
about whoſe ſignification authors are not agreed, —Accor- 
ding to ſome, it ſhould ſignify the countenance, credit, or re- 
printing a perſon has, from, and by reaſon of, his freehold. 
In which ſenſe it is uſed in the ſtat. 1 Edw. III. &c, where 
It ſtands as ſynonymous with countenance. 

Others will have it ſignify what is neceſſary for the ſupport 

and maintenance of men, according to their ſeveral qualities, 

of fine! wy — 2 7 — Thus, N 
1 & conatttons forma qua quis in republica ſubſiſtit. 

CON TENT, in mathematics, a term frequently uſed for 
the capacity of a veſſel, or the area of a ſpace; or the quanti- 
7.5 * N or ſpace included in certain bounds. See 

A; lee allo SUPERFICIES, and SOLID. 
be content of a tun of round timber is 43 ſolid feet, A load. 
2 timber contains 50 cubic feet: in a foot of tim- 
are contained 1728 cubic or ſquare inches, and as of- 
ten 23 1728 inches are contained in a piece of timber, be it 


round or ſquare ; ſo many foot of timber are contained in the 
Piece, The Timyzt R, 


or exhibition in too great quantities, muſt be allowed; but | 


CON 


In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale is allow2d to contain 
282 cubic inches, and the wine gallon 231: the gallon of 
dry meaſure 272, See GALLON; ſee alto Mz asuae, 
Fence, as oft as 282 cubic inches are contained in any veſſel 
round or ſquare, ſo many gallons of ale or beer it holds, and 
the like may be obſerved of the other meaſures. 
Multiply, therefore, one fide of a ſquare or oblong into the 
other ; and divide by one of thoſe numbers, according to the 
quality of the liquor; the quotient gives the area in gallons, 
upon an inch deep, 
Fhough the work may be ſhortened by only multiplying the 
ſides of ſquares, or the diameters of rounds into themſ, Ives 3 
Cmicives ; 
the product is the number of gallons, and parts the veſſel 
contains, upon an inch in depth : and when that receives an 
augmentation, by being two, three or four inches deep, it 
then commences a ſolid body, and contains as many gallons 
and parts, as it is inches and parts deep. 
A cubic foot contains fix gallons, and almoſt a pint, of ale 
and beer ; and ſeven gallons, two quarts of wine. A cubic 
foot of dry meaſure contains ſix gallons and a half, and ſome- 
thing more. A buſhe] of ſalt contains 56 pound averdupoiſe, 

CONTEN TIOUS Jariſdiction, in law, forum contentioſum, 
denotes a court, or aſſembly, which has a power to judge and 
determine differences between contending parties. 

The lords chief juſtices, judges, Sc. have a contentions Ju- 
riſdiction: but the lords of the treaſury, the commiſſioners 
of cuſtoms, c. have none; being merely judges of accompts, 
and tranſactions. 

CONTEXT, among divines and critics, that part of ſcrip- 
ture, or other writing, which lies about the text, before, or 
after it, or both. See TexrT. | 
To take the full fenſe of the text, the context ſhould be regarded. 

CONTIGNATION, in the ancient architecture, the 
art or act of flooring, by laying tigna, rafters, together, See 

FrookiNnG, and RAFTER. 

CON TIGUOUS, a relative term, underſtood of things di 
poſed ſo near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, or 
touch, See ConTACT, and ConTirxuiTy. 

The houſes in ancient Rome were not contiguous as ours are, 
but all inſulated, 

ConTIGUoOUs angles, in geometry, are ſuch as have one leg 
common to each angle; otherwiſe called adjoining angles. — 
In contradiſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing their 
legs through the point of contact, which are called oppoſite 
or vertical angles. See ANGLE, &c. 

CONTINENT, in geography, a terra firma, main-land, 
or large extent of country, not interrupted by ſeas : in oppo- 
ſition to and, peninſula, &c. See EARTH, Oct an, &c. 
Sicily is {aid to have been anciently torn from the continent of 
Italy ; and it is an old tradition, which ſome of our anti- 
quaries have ſtill a regard to, that Britain was formerly a 
part of the continent of France. | 
The world is ordinarily divided into two grand continents, the 
old and the new: the old comprehends Europe, Aſia, and A- 
frica: the new the two America's, north and ſouth. 

The ancient continent is alſo called the upper continent, from a 
vulgar opinion, that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe. 

See TERRAQUEOUs-C/obe. 

It is doubted whether Japan be an iſland, or joined to the 
continent; the ſame may be ſaid of California. — Some au- 
thors are of opinion, the two grand continents are in reality 
no more than one; imagining the northern parts of Tarta- 
ry to run out and meet thoſe of N. America. 

CoN TIN ENT cauſe of a diſtemper, is that whereon the diſeaſe 
depends ſo immediately, that it continues fo long as that re- 
mains, and no longer. See DISEASE. 

Thus a ſtone in the bladder may be the continent cauſe of a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, SeeSTONE, Cc. | 

ConTINENT fever, is that which goes on to a criſis without 
either intermiſſion, or remiſſion. See FEvER. 

CONTINGENT, ſomething caſual, or uncertain. See 
CHANCE. | 


which may, or may not happen, according as circumſtances 
fall out. See FuTURE. 
The Socinians maintain, that God cannot foreſee future con- 
tingents, becauſe depending on the free motions of the will of 
man, See PRESCIENCE, 

ConTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for the quota that falls 

to any perſon upon a diviſion. 
Each prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh ſo ma- 
ny men, ſo much money, and munition for his contingent. By 
the new treaty of Hanover it is ſtipulated, that in caſe of a 
rupture with the emperor, the kings of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia may furniſh their contingents, as fiefs of the empire, at 
the ſame time they are at war therewith. 

ConTINGENT 2ſe, in law, is an uſe limited in a conveyance of 
land, which may, or may not, happen to veſt, according to 
the contingency expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe, 

ConTINGENT ine, or line of CONTINGENCY, in dialling, is a 


line that croſſes the ſubſtyle at right angles. See Sus TL, 
and DIiALLING, | 


the ſame ſenſe as tangents, See TANGENT, 


CONTINUAL claim. See Continual CLAIM, 


Future CONTINGENT, in logic, denotes a conditional event, 


ConTINGENTS is ſometimes alſo uſed by mathematiciins in 
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CONTINUANCE, in law, is much the ſame as prore- 


gation among the civilians, See PROROGATION, and Dis- 
CONTINUANCE. | 

ConTINUANCE of  twrit, or action, is its holding in force 
from one term to another, in a caſe where the eriff has 
not returned, or executed a former writ iſſued out in the 
ſame action. | 

ConTINUANCE of afſiſe. If a record in the treaſury be alledged 
by one party, and denied by the other ; a certiorari ſhall be ſued 
to the treaſurer and 1 of the exchequer: who, if 
they certify not that the ſaid record is there, or likely to be 
in the tower; the king ſhall ſend to the juſtices, repeating 
the certificate, and will them to continue the afſize. 

CONTINUANDA afjſa. See the article Ass 18s 4a. 

CONTINUANDO, in law, a term uſed where a plaintiff 
would recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in the ſame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a man may in one action of 
treſpaſs recover damages for forty, or more treſpaſles ; lay- 
ing the firſt to be done with a continuance to the whole time 
wherein the reſt of the treſpaſſes were done : which is done 
in this form, continuando tranſgreſſionem predifttam, SC. a 
prædicto die, &c, uſque, &c. 

ConTINUANDo Proceſſum. See the article PROCESSUM. 

CONTINUANS Pun#um. See the article PUNCT UM. 

CONTINUATION of motion. See Moriox, and PRo- 

ECTILE. 

C © NTINUATIVE conjunctions. See the article Cox- 
JUNCTION, | 

CONTINU AL, or ConTiwnued fever, is ſuch an one 
as ſometimes remits, but never intermits, or goes entirely 
off, till its period. See FEVER. 

A continual fever, may be defined the continuance of an in- 
creaſed velocity in the circulation of the blood, beyond what 
is natural to the conſtitution, See BLOOD, and CIRCUL A- 
TION. 

If this velocity often decreaſes, and riſes again to the ſame 
height, it is called a continual periodical fever, 

And if it entirely ceaſe in the ſpace of a day, or two, it is 
called an ephemeris. See EPHEMERA. | 
A continual fever, then, may remit, or abate and increaſe a- 
gain, alternately ; but not intermit, which would conſtitute it 
an intermitting fever, or ague. See INTERMITTENT, Cc. 

CONTINUED Quantity. See ConTinUUM, CoNnTI- 

ConTINUED Body, &c. NUITY, and QUANTITY. 

ConTINUED, or thorough baſs, in muſic, is that which conti- 

nues to play conſtantly ; both during the recitatives, and to 
ſuſtain the choir, or chorus. See Bass. 

ConTiINnNUED Proportion, in arithmetic, is that wherein the 
conſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent 
of the ſecond—as 3:6::6:12, See PROPORTION, 

On the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt ratio be diffe- 
rent from the antecedent of the ſecond, the proportion is ſaid 
to be diſcrete ; as, 3: 6::4: 8. See DISCRETE, 

Attic N | ATTIC, 

ConTINUED Community. ; CoMMUNITY, 

ConTINUED Pedeſtal. See the air Ferre 

Cox TIN UI Solatio. SOLUTIO, 

CONTINUITY, is uſually defined among ſchoolmen, 
the immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame quantum. — O- 
thers define it a mode of body, whereby its extremes become 
one : and others, a ftate of 9 reſulting from the mutual 

implication of its parts. See Qu AN TIT v, PART, Ce. 
There are two kinds of continuity, mathematical and phyſical. 
— The firſt is merely imaginary, and fititious ; ſince it ſup- 
poſes real or phyſical parts where there are none. 

Phyfical continuity, is, ſtrictly, that ſtate of two or more parts 
or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or conſtitute 
one uninterrupted quantity, or continuum ; Cr between which 
we perceive no intermediate ſpace. See CONTINUUM. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two other ſorts of continuity, viz. 
homogeneous and heterogeneous, —The firſt, where our ſenſes do 
not perceive the bounds, or extremes of the parts ; and this 


agrees even to air, water, &c.— The ſecond, where our | 


ſenſes do indeed perceive the extremes of certain parts, yet at 


the ſame time obſerve the ſame parts cloſely linked to each 


other; either in virtue of their ſituation or figure, &c. and 
this is chiefly attributed to the bodies of animals and plants. 
The continuity of bodies, is a ſtate merely relative to our ſight 
and touch: e. gr. if the diſtance of two ſeparative objects be 
ſuch, as that the viſual angle they ſubtend is inſenſible to the 
eye, which it will be if leſs than 16 ſeconds, the two ſepa- 
rate bodies will appear contiguous. 


Now, the reſult of ſeveral contiguous objects is a continuity; 


ſo that any number of viſible objects, being placed ſo as that 
their diſtances ſubtend angles of leſs than 16 ſeconds, they 
will appear to form one continuum. 

And hence, as we can determine the diſtance at which any 
given magnitude becomes inviſible ; it is eaſy finding at 
what diſtance any two bodies, however remote from each 
other, will appear as contiguous ; and feveral, as forming 
one continuum,.—For the phyſical cauſe of Continuity, or cohe- 
ſion, ſee COHESION. | 


CONTINUUM, or ConTinuzp uantity, in phyſics, 


CON 


room to determine where one begins, and 
See CONTINUITY. Se eee ee 
It is controverted among philoſophers, whethe 
be infinitely diviſible, i. e. diviſible into infinit 
able parts? See DivisIBILITY, 
The ancients attributed the riſe of water in pumps to h 
love of continuity, and the abhorrence of a vacuum: hy 8 
rd the weight and preſſure of the air was not then kno < 
Se Vacuum. b * 
athematicians divide quantity into continued and 4 
See QUANTITY. > 4 4 diſcres, 
Continued quantity is that expreſſed by lines, and makes th 
ſubje& of geometry. See LINE, and Grxomerny, > © 
Diſcrete quantities, are' thoſe expreſſed by numbers, which 
make the ſubject of arithmetic, See Disc RHE; ſee 10 
NUMBER, n 
In medicine and chirurgery, wounds, ulcers, fractures, cz, 
are expreſſed by the phraſe ſolutio continui, or ſolution of as 
tinuity, See SOLUTIO. E 
In a critical ſenſe, we ſay, there ought to be a continu; 
i. e. a connection, between the parts of a diſcaurſe, % 
In the Epic poem, particularly, the action ſhould have 3 
continuity in the narration ; though the events or incident; 
be not continued. As ſoon as ever the poet has opened his 
ſubject, and brought his perſons on the ſtage, the action 
is to be continued to the end: every character muſt be at 
work; and no ſuch thing as an idle perſon to be ſcen 
See ACTION, ; 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that by retrenching dull languiſhing in- 
cidents, and intervals void of action, which break the con- 
tinuity, the poem acquires a continued force, which makes it 
run equally throughout. 
CON TOBABDITES, Koloca&ira, a ſect of here. 
tics in the ſixth century.—Their firſt leader was Severus of 
Antioch, who was ſucceeded by John the grammarian, ſur- 
named Philoponus, and one Theodoſius; whoſe followers 
were alſo called Theodoſrans. 
Part of them, who were willing to receive a book compoſed 
by Theodoſius on the trinity, made a ſeparate body, and 
were called Contobabdites, — I know not what place, 
which Nicephorus does not mention, but which muſt ap- 
—_—_ have been the place where they held their aſſem- 
blies, 
The Contobabdites allowed no biſhops ; which is the only cir- 
cumſtance that hiſtorian gives us concerning them. 
CON TORSION, the action of twiſting, or wreſting a 
member of the body out of its natural ſituation. 
Rope-dancers accuſtom themſelves to contorfions of their limbs 
from their youth, to render the fibres of their articulations 
lax, and ſupple to all kinds of poſtures, See PosTuRE. 
CoNn TORSION is alſo uſed paſſively for the ſtate of a thing, v. 
gr. a member that is a-wry. 
"The contorſion of the neck, is occaſioned, according to Nucke, 
by a relaxation, or paralyſis of one of the maſtoidal mul- 
cles : for hence it happens that its antagoniſt, whoſe power 
is now no longer balanced, contracting with its proper force, 
draws the head towards that ſide. See PALSY. 4 
He adds, that this diſorder cannot be remedied too ipeedi- 
ly ; and preſcribes from the beginning, liniments capable oi 
relaxing and ſoftening the fibres, to be uſed, not onſy to the 
muſcle in contraction, but alſo and principally to the relaxed 
| paralytic muſcle, which is the ſeat of the diſorder, 
CONTOUR, outline ; that which terminates, and defines 
a figure. See FiGuRE, | | 
A great part of the ſkill of the painter conſiſts in managing 
the contours. See PAINTING, 
The contour of a figure, makes what we call the draught, ot 
deſign, See DesIGN. The contour of the face, the Italian 


TA Continuum 
© Proportion. 


painters ordinarily call the lineaments thereof, 
CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when beats are re- 
preſented ſtanding or running with their face to the ſiniſter- 
ſide of the eſcutcheon ; they being always ſuppoſed to look 
to the dexter- ſide, unleſs it be otherwiſe exprefled. _ 
CONTOURNIATED, a term applied among antiqu?- 
ries to a kind of medallions, which have a broad, riſing rim 
on each fide ; and figures that have ſcarce any relievo, in 
compariſon with the true medallions. See MEDATTIOx. 
| They have their name from their edges, which appear = * 
turned in the lathe. —All we have remaining of theſe c“ 
niated medals ſeem to have been truck about the ſame * 
F. Hardouin conjectures them not to be earlier than the tt, 
teenth century, other antiquaries go back as far as the uit of 
and others find inſtances of them as ancient as the time 
Nero. | | 7 EOS 
This ſort of work ſeems to have had its origin in _ 
and to have been appropriated to honour the memories 
great men ; principally, thoſe who had bore away x a 5 
at the ſolemn games: ſuch are thoſe remaining 6: _e 
Solon, Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, Apollonius 1 Jan 1 
and ſeveral Athletæ, whoſe victories are expreſſed by p# 
and chariots, either bigæ or quadrigz. 


TER, |; 


denotes a quantity, or coextenſion, whoſe parts are not di-» CON RA formam collationis, is a writ that lies where ® N 


vided, but joined and connected together; ſo as to leave no 


haas given lands in perpetual alms, to a religi 
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ONTRA, or Coux rx, in compoſition. See Coux- 


contre 
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CON 

| ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, and the obligation 

paſſed between the parties, 

Among the ancient Romans, contrafts, and all voluntary acts, 
were wrote, either by the parties themſelves, or by one of the Nie 
witneſſes, or by a domeltic ſecretary of one of the parties, NIN. 
whom they called a »2tary; but who was no public perſon, as 1 
among us. See NoTARY. ll 
The contract, when finiſhed, was carried to the magiſtrate, 
who gave it a public authority by receiving it inter acta, into 
the number of acts under his juriſdiction; giving each of the 


ſchool, or the like, and the governor or managers, have alie- 


ted the lands, contrary to the intention of the donor. 

_ a formam feoffamentt, is a writ for a tenant who is in- 
Con the lord's charter to make certain ſuit and ſervice 
27 5 ; and is afterwards diſtrained for more than is 
contained therein. e Ig 0 

ONTRABAN D“, in commerce, a prohibited commo- 
oy . or a merchandize bought or ſold, imported or export- 
2 in prejudice and contrary. to the laws and ordinances of a 
2 or the publick prohibitions of the ſovereign, See Co u- 


China ſtuffs, linens, &c. 


MERCE, MERCHANDIZE, Sc. N parties a copy thereof, tranſcribed by his clerks or domeſtic 1 Ys 
+ The word comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra and ban regiſters, and ſealed with his ſeal. Which practice paſſed into | 104 
45, d. d. contrary to edict, or publication of probibition France, where it obtained a long time. See Acr, Ce. 1 
Contraband goods are not only liable to confiſcation them- CONTRACTILE Force, that property or power inherent | 10 
ſelves ; but do alſo ſubject thereto all other allowed mer-] in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are enabled N j 
chandizes found with them in the ſame box, or bale, together] to draw themſelves up again, to their former dimenſions. See WY | 
with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct them to the] Exagric, _ _ 4tl i | 
ſame. See CONTISCATION.,_, | 8 For the cauſe of this property, which is of the utmoſt conſe- 1 | | 
There are contraband goods, which, beſides confiſcation, are] ſequence to a right underſtanding of the animal oxconomy ; I! h 
prohibited on pain of death; as v. gr. in France, India and] fee Figs, | by 


CONTRACTIO N, in logics, a ſpecies of reduction, 


8 


In England there are two et contrabands for exporta- wherein the thing that reduces, does alſo abridge, or bring the 1 
tion, wools and live ſheep, which all ſtrangers are prohibited] thing reduced into a leſſer compaſs. See REDUcriox, and 40 mn 
from carrying out, on pain of having the right hand cut off; ApRID⁰OMENT. 1 th + 
the other that of ſheep-ſkins and calf-ſkins, which all fo-] The deſign of contrafim is to bring things, which before were 7 | bl : 
reigners are in like manner prohibited from exporting, on TW. 


too lax and diffuſive, nearer together; that ſo their mutual re- 

lation may appeat the more clearly, and may better ſtrengthen 

and ſupport each other. | | 

Thus, the following argumentation, * From that propoſition, 

* therefore, nnw I am flanding, follows this other, therefore, 

* now I am exiſling ;* may be thus contrated : ex flo ſequitur 

ſum, flanding implies exiſtirg. 

To this head are referred the arguments, as they are called, of 

poems and orations; the titles and ſummaries of chapters, &c. 

CONTRACTION, in phyſics, denotes a diminiſhing of the ex- 

tent ot dimenſions of a body; or a bringing of its parts cloſer - 

to each other: upon which it becomes heavier, harder, &c. | 41, 

See CONDENSATION. 1 

Contraction, in this ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to dilatation. See Dr- | Wt. 
| | 


in alſo of having the right hand cut off: yet the ſubjects 
of England are allowed to tranſport the ſame from France to 
England. See Wool, and WooLLENn Manufatture. 

Other contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white aſhes, 
ſtocking looms, or any part thereof, fuller's earth, and all raw 
hides, or ſkins. | rv RT 5 
Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 50 in the 
liſts made in 1662; and yet there are 25 of them which now 
and in the tariff; the non- execution of the acts of parlia- 
ment whereby they were impoſed, ſeeming to have reftored 
them to the A of importation. es 

The chief of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not tariffed, are 
woollen caps, woollen cloths, faddles and harneſs, dice, billiards, 
all ſorts of tanned or dreſſed hides, dreſſed furs, all ſorts of 
ſhoemakers ware, locks, and divers ſorts of cutlers ware; all] 
painted goods, except paper; wires, buckles, gold and ſilver 
leaf, and horns for lanthorns. 
Since the year 1662, ſeveral 
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LAT AT ION, Sc. | _ 
All bodies contract by cold, and dilate or rarefy by heat. See 14 
Corp, HEAT, RARE FAC TION, Sc. | | 19 
CONTRACTION, is frequently uſed by anatomical writers, to ; 
expreſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or aſſemblage of fibres, 19 
when extended. See FI BRE. os 4.8 
4 


— 


other commodities have been 
made cantraband; particularly ſilk and galloons, laces, em- 
broidery, fringes, buttons, and other ſilk and thread manu-] 
factures; black taffaties, called alamades, or luſtring. 


—— 


— ——— 


Convulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatural contrac- 


tion of the fibres of the muſcles of the part convulſed. See 


ing the coin, or the plate of this kingdom melted down. 

It may be judged whether thoſe who promoted the bill, were 
for the intereſt of the nation, from this, that in the ſingle 
month of September 1720, there were entered at the cuſtom- 
houſe in London 468119 ounces of. gold, and 28988. ounces 


| 
Muy 
In 1719 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament to paſs CON VULSINN. | | - mY 
| a bill for putting gold and filver, whether in coined ſpecies or} On the tontrary, paralytic diſorders generally proceed from a _ 
otherwiſe, among the number, of contraband goods for expor- too great laxneſs of the fibres of the parts affected; or from the | 1 ff | 
tation; but in vain, by reaſon. of the ſtrong oppoſition made] want of that degree of contraction neceſſary to perform the na- 44 1 1 | 
by thoſe who enrich themſelves: by the export of theſe me- tural motion or action of the part. See Parsy. N 
tals; which, by the laws of the kingdem, are allowed to be] In the firſt, therefore, the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to flow, e 
ſent away, upon entering them, paying the duty of the export, either in too great a quantity, or irregularly ; and in the laſt, | ' WR 
and making oath of their being foreign, i. e. of their not be- the animal ſpirits are either denied a free paſſage into the part 


affected, or the tenſion of the fibrillz is ſuppoſed inſufficient 
to promote the circulation. | | 
Contraction evidently appears to be the true natural ſtate of all 
muſcles : for if a muſcle be at any time freed from the power 
of its antagoniſt, it is immediately found to contract; and is 


of ſilyer; vis. 34302 ounces of gold, and 4000 ounces of ſil- 
ver for Holland; 12320 ounces of gold for France; 197 ounces 
of gold, and 5648 ounces of ſilver for Portugal; and 19340 
ounces of ſilver for the Eaſt-Indies: excluſive of what was ex- 
pre traudulently, by private perſons, without paying the 
uties, | 

This ſhews, indeed, the plenty of gold and filver in England; 
but ſhews, at the ſame time, the danger it is in of being, at 
length, exhauſted. | | DAWN: 


not by any diction bf the will or the ſpirits, to be reduced to a 
ſtate of dilatation; See MuscCLE. CA LL. 
ConTRACTION of the Heart, Arteries, Lungs, &e. See Sy- 
STOLE, HEART, ARTERY, PULSE, Go. S, 
ConTRACTION, in grammar, the reduction of two vowels or 

ſyllables into one: as, maynt, for may not; ſpouliſt, for ſhouldeſt, 


We | | | 
The Greeks abound In contractiont, both in their verbs and 
8 3 their nouns; as, Wola of wok, fucio; (Bow of Hoa, clame ; 
CON] RACT, a mutual conſent of two, or more, parties,, gu of ec, inaure; ward of marry, ambulo ; ware 4 
2 and oblige themſelves voluntarily, to do ſome- of Taree, ambulas ; Anpodess, of Anu, * CO ns 
_ pf Meta A or the like. Sec CoY ANT, fee] The French have ſomething like it too, at leaſt in their pro- | | its 
Wis dah & 1 er nunciation;; as in ſaouler;;: baailler, pam, which they pro- 4 
ales, exchanges, donations, leaſes, Ec. are ſo. many different 8 + k e PO, W | | 
Io of oral = 5 . 5 e ON, Ze. CONTRABIC ENTE. Sce NewmiNE Contradicente. 
TRACT is particularly uſed in common law, for an agree- CONTRA DICTION Ago eb lap a» Ge; | 
n CO! | £©-1CONTR ION, a ſpecies of direct oppolition, 1 
e Ken between two, with a lawful conſideration, wherein one thing is found diametrically oppoſite to anothef, + 4808 
As, if I ſell m b in conkdera-] Ve Orgosz ion ſes ale CONTRADICTORY. _ 19 
mY ney z nt, in conſidera- I P 
tion of 20 J. Ks mak hs * F The ſchoolmen, uſually define it, oppoitio. inter ens, 
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nen- ens 14 


in contrariety, See PRIYATION, CONTRARIETY, &c. 
Freedom of. CONTRADICTION... See the article FREEDOM. | 
Imply.a CONTRADICTION. ; See the article IMPLy, pt 
CONTRADICTOR, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who has a 8 
a right or title 22 8 gainſay. 5 2 1 8 | 
gt Rm? An inventory of the ef of a minor ought to be made in 
making 07 e286 Did bo an ; . preſence of — guardian, or truſtee, ht, Ay legal nee : 
of contracting, as minors, religious, Junaties, wives Without |" OE Ys ST are has 0 es ne. ANCrGs 
conſent of their huſbands 8755 us, junaties, Wives Witnout the firſt not being the legitimate conradidor. . | —_ 
Contract is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing, which eee ie , 8 1 
Vol. 1 0 ment in writing, ports a mere, and naked, denial of the other. See Orros ir E. 1.137% 
*. I. Ne XXXVI. ears e 2 Xx Of 


contracts, becauſ, 8 199 * * of a farm; theſe are good die carens : where, by ens, and nan-ens, are underſtood any | 4:4 | 
Nude Cox 2 sere 0 quid pro quo. a two extremes, Wb ror a affirms and the other denies: and wu |! 
Quaſi Contra | See the articles} yas. CG 4 40 {31 + it is ſaid to be medio carens, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 1 aig 
Uſurious Comin 3 A 2 . 3 "4 of 8 ſpecies of oppoſition; the extremes, here, xv agreeing in 1 
, Ontract to pay more mnecrew ror mo . ſubjects as is the caſe in privation; nor in eſſence and kind, as . wn 
ney than the laws allow... See Usury, and UsuRIOUs. ſubject; 28. | P ? mY 1 


It is a deyaſtavit in executors to pay a debt upon an uſurious 
1 See DRVASTAVERUN T. a | iy FF Lid 5 1 2 | 
rag, the Romaniſts diſtinguiſh the civil contra@; which 
6 © conſent of the parties, from the ſacrament, which is the 
benediction of the prieſt. See MARRIAGE, PR” 
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voluntary paſſing of the urine and excrements, convul 


. the firſt, Sce PRxo PORT ION. 


ConTRAMURE, in civi 
CONTRAPOSITION, in logics. See CoxnvERSTON. 
CONTRARIENTIUM Ratalus. See the article Ror u- 


CON 


DI theſe, therefore, one muſt be poſitive, and the other nega- | | 


tive; as ſitting, and not fitting ; white, and not white. — 
Contradictory propoſitions mutually deſtroy each other. See 


To have two propoſitions truly contradictory, they muſt be op- 
polite both in quantity and quality, i. e. one muſt be univer- 
ſal and the other particular, which makes the oppoſition of 
quantity; and the one affirmative and the other negative, 
which makes the oppoſition in quality. —Thus, v. gr. Al! uf: 
cf wine and filver is evil ; falſe : Some uſe of wine and ſilver 15 
not evil ; true. See Or POS iT ION. 

To this it is neceſſary that the one deny, and the other affirm 
the ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject, conſidered in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances: unleſs the queſtion be about an eſſential attri- 
bute, in which caſe, no regard is had to circumſtances ; every 
thing having always its own eſſence.— This the logicians ex- 
preſs by affirmare & negare idem, de exdem, ſecunaum idem. 
There may likewiſe be contrad:&ory propoſitions on a particu- 


ConTRARY, however is often uſed in a more exten; 


lar ſubject, e. gr. an individual, — Theſe are called ſingle cen 
tradictory propoſitions : as Peter is innocent; Peter is not inno- 
cent, Or is a criminal. Now, to have theſe propoſitions con- 
tradictory, Peter muſt be conſidered at the ſame time; with- 
out which they may be both true : fince there may be a time 
wherein Peter was innocent, and another wherein he was a 
criminal. 


CONTRA-FISSURE, ConTRA-FIsSURA, Arx, 


in medicine, a term applied to that ſpecies of fracture, or fiſ- 
ſure, in the ſkull, where the ſide oppoſite to that where the blow 
was received, is cracked. See FRACTURE, and FIsSURE. 
This ſpecies of fracture is taken notice of by Celſus, I. 8. c. 4. 
et Mgineta denies the poſſibility of it: and is herein followed 
by Gorræus, and many of the moderns. Their chief argument 
is, that the ſkull is not one uniſorm continuous bone, but is di- 
vided by ſutures, which prevent the effects of a ſtroke from be- 
ing communicated to the oppoſite part, and confine the miſ- 
chief to the part ſtrucken.— Here, ſay they, if a ſkull be found 
cracked on the oppoſite ſide, or any where but in the place 
where the blow is immediately received, this muſt proceed 
from a 2d or a 3d blow, which perhaps, the patient being ſtun- 
ned, does not remember. —But there are ſo many cogent in- 
ſtances” on the other ſide of the queſtion, that the reality of 
contra-fiſſures is now generally allowed. Vid. a Meckren, Obſ. 
r gas c. 1. p. 20. Dion. ap. Bibl. Anat. Med. T. 
1. p. 560. | 
The aul ſymptoms attending a contra-fiſſure, are a delirium, 
ſometimes a bleeding at the noſe and mouth, ſtupidity, an in- 
Dn Ge, 
If theſe happen, and after ſearch made in the part where the 
injury was received, no fracture or depreſſion of the ſkull be 


found, there is ſuſpicion of a contra-fiſſure ; eſpecially if the 


patient be apt to point to that part. 

If the ſymptoms be by intervals, and not to a great degree, 
or there be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have reached only 
through one of the tables, it is ſufficient to bare the bone, and uſe 
a raſpatory ; then to fill the rima, or crack with proper pou- 
ders, of iris, gum, myrrh, pouder of diapente, &c, and above 
all apply a pledget dipped in the tincture of euphorbium, or of 
equal parts of ſpirit of wine, and 8 roſes.— If theſe fail, 
the trepan muſt be had recourſe to. See TREPANNING. 


CONTRA-HARMONICAL Proportion, that relation 


of three terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, 
is to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the third is to 


. 


Thus, e. gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmonically pro- 


portional; for 2: 1:: 6: 3 


To find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to two given 
quantities : the rule is, divide the ſum of the two ſquared num- 


bers by the ſum of the roots; the quotient is a contra-harmo- 


nically mean proportional between the roots. See HARMo- 
NICAL Proportion. | 


CONTRA-INDICATION, is an indication which 


forbids that to be done which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points 
out. See INDICATION. | | 


Suppoſe, e. gr. in the cure of a diſeaſe a vomit were judged pro- 


per ; if the patient be ſubje to a vomiting of blood, it is a 
ſufficient contra-indication as to its exhibition. 


CONTRAMANDATIO Placiti, in our ancient law- 


books, ſignifies a reſpiting, or giving the defendant farther 
time to anſwer : or, an imparlance, or countermanding of 
what was formerly ordered. See COUNTERMAND. 


CONTRAMANDATUM, a lawful excuſe, which the 


defendant by his attorney alledgeth for himſelf, to ſhew that 
the plaintiff has no cauſe to complain, ſi dies placiti fit contra-- 
mandatus. 11 Hen, I, See COUNTERMAND. | 


CONTRAMURE, in fortification, an outwall, built about 


the main wall of a 5 Sce WALL, RAMPART, Cc. 
architecture. See COUNT ER-MURE. 


Lus. 6 
CONTRARIE T X, that which denominates two things 


contrary to each other. . See CONTRARY. 


Contrariety conſiſts in this, that one of the terms imports a ne- 


gation of the other, either mediately or immediately ; fo that 
co trariety may be ſaid to be the contraſt or oppoſition of two 


CON 


things, one of which implies the abſence 
Oreos1T1ON, r ee 


Freedom of ConTRARIETY, See the article Fan 
CON TRARIES, are poſitive oppoſites z which dei 


ſame kind, or ſame common nature, and ſubſiſting — 
11 


in the ſame ſubject, are as remote from each other 25 

and mutually expel each other. Such are whiteneſs — * 
neſs, cold and heat, &c. See Oppostr Es. 6 
Hence, properly ſpeaking, only qualities can be contra 
traricty, in effect. only agrees to qualities per ſs ; to ot 
it agrees per accidens, or in ordine ad qualitatem. See 


＋ ie; con. 
her thing 
Qu ALIT Y, 


L — * . * ve ſi , 8 
cation, viz. for any inconſiſtence or difference bs 
e 


nature and qualities of things. It is a popular maxim in . 
loſophy, that contraria juxta 1 poſita 2 —— 2 
ſet off one another. In this ſenſe is the word contra us in 
the ſchools: and hence, an argument 4 contrari : e. if vi 
whoſe ſurfaces are rugged do not reflect any li t, lies 
N ma, * rule of contraries reflect it. Frm 
his method of proving things d contrario, is mu 
with good ſucceſs, by F. — in his mk R 
The ſchools alſo uſe the word contraries in a more preciſe fi 
nification, as implying two poſitive things which cannot fub- 
fiſt together in the ſame ſubject, but deſtroy or expel each 
ther; as heat and cold, drynefs and moiſture. 4 


ConTRARY, in rhetoric, F. de Colonia lays down three kinds 


of contraries in rhetoric, viz. adverſatives, privatives, and 
tradiftories. dong 
Adver ſatives are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thing, 23 
virtue and vice, war and peace: thus Tully, /i fultition f 1. 
mus, ſapientiam ſequamur ; & bomitatem, fi malitian, And 
Quintilian, malorum cauſa bellum ęſt, erit emendatio pax, Dran- 
ces argues thus in Virgil, nulla ſalus bello : pacem te poſeimus 
omnes. — Privatives are habits, and their privations, See Pg. 
VATIVE.—Contradifories ate thoſe, one whereof affirms, and 
the other denies the ſame thing, of the ſame ſubjeQ, '$ee 
CONTRADICTORY. 


Point of CONTRARY flexure. See the article Pole. 
CONTRAST®, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an op- 


poſition, or difference of poſition, attitude, ec, of two or 
more figures; contrived to make a variety in a painting, &c. 
dee — s10 N. 

The word comes from the Italian contraſffare, to oppoſe, thwart ; 

and that, according to M. Huet, — hows yah 7 
Thus, when in a group of three figures, one appears in front, 
another ſhews his hind parts, and a third is placed ſidewiſe, 
there is ſaid to be a contraſt. ' See GROUP, 
M. de Piles defines contraſt an oppoſition between the lines which 
form the objects; by means whereof they ſet off one another. 
A contraſt well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties of a 
painting.— The contraſt is not only to be obſerved in the po- 
ſition of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the ſame figure : thus, if the right arm advance the 
furtheſt, the right leg is to be hindmoſt ; if the right eye be 
directed one way, the right arm to go the contrary way, Cc. 
See FiGURE.— The contraſt muſt be purſued even into the 
drapery. See DRAPERY. | | | 


To CONTRAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition of the 


ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by variety; as is done in the 
great gallery of the Louvre, where the pediments are, alter- 
nately, arched and angular. 


CONTRA T-/#heel, in clock-work. See WHEEL; ſee alſo 


Clock, and Warcn. 


CONTRAVALLATION. Line of CONTRAVALLA: 


TION, in fortification, is a trench gu with a parapet ; 
made by the beſiegers, betwixt them and the place reged, to 
ſecure themſelves on that ſide, and ſtop the ſallies of the garri- 
ſon. See LINE. a 

It is without muſket-ſhot of the town, and ſometimes goo 
quite round it, ſometimes not, according as the general finds 
occaſion. ; * 
The army forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circumval- 
lation and contravallation. See CIRCUMVALLATION. 


CONTRAVEN TION, a man's failure of performing or 
diſcharging his word, obligation, duty, or the laws and cu- 


ſtoms of the place. The penalties impoſed in caſes of contra- 


vention, _ paſs for comminatory. 


In a more limited ſenſe, contravention implies the non- execu- 


tion of an ordinance, or edict. 


C untra vention is ſuppoſed to be a degree below prevarication 


and to be only the effect of negligence or ignorance. 
PREV ARICATION. | | | | ay 
Peru, eſtec 


CONTRA-Y ER V A, a root brought from 


an alexiterial, and à ſovereign antidote-againſt poiſon. 
ANTIDOTE.  * | 7 niſh 
It is ſaid to take its name from yerva 3 Which 2 92 yy . 
ſignifies white hellebore, a plant whoſe juice is 2 vio 1 5 
ſon, uſed by the Peruvians to poiſon their arrows wit Cou vi 
which ſenſe, contra-yerva lignifies a counter-p01/0h | 
TER-PO1$SON. n OT eo and 
The root is ſmaller than that of the iris, reddiſhwit Whew 
it muſt ve nen 


. . . | be 
white within, knotty and fibrous. To ay ie reſembles fg 


with ſome what o 


; FOE : i: { 
x } ft «4 ts. | 


heavy and of a duſky red colour. In im 
leaves; its taſte is aromatic, accompanied 


acrimony, Fe. 
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CONTRE-BE N D, in heraldry. The bar is called a contre- 


CON TRIBU TION, the payment of each perſon's quota, 


CONTROLLE 


£0 ne army; of the chamber, &c. See CHAAUBRR, &c. 


CON 


There is an officinal compoſition which takes its name from 
this root, prepared with the teſtaceous pouders, called lapis con- 
trayeruæ. Both the root and lapis are of great efficacy in the 
{mall pox, meaſles, fevers, and all caſes where either a diaphore- 
ſis or perſpiration is r uired-; its ſucceſs being more to be de- 
nded on than the Gaſcoign's pouder ; which, among the 
more knowing, begins to loſe ground. 
It is agreed on, by the generality of writers, that the contra yerva 
root is one of the beſt anti- epidemics yet known. Dr. Hodges, 
in his treatiſe of the laſt London plague, has a receipt which he 
{ays was attended with great ſucceſs, and of which this root was 
one of the chief ingredients. See PLAGUE, 
There is another kind of contra-yerva, brought from Virginia, 
more ordinarily called viperina, very aromatic; ſeldom preſcri- 
bed, though ſaid to have the ſame ſucceſs againſt poiſons and 


venoms with the contra-yerva.of Peru. See SERPENTARIA. 


bend, or counter-band, becauſe it cuts the ſhield contrary, and 
oppoſite ways. See BAR. 
They alſoſay, contre-chevron, contre-pal, &c, when there are two 
ordinaries of the ſame nature oppolite to each other; fo as co- 
lour be oppoſed to metal, and metal to colour, And the coat is 
(aid to be contre or counter-paled, counter-bended, M u 
counter-componed, counter-barred, when ſo divided. See Coun- 
TER-CMHEVRONED, CounTER-PALED, c. 
Ceunter-quartered, is when one of the quarters is quartered _ | 
hence alſo counter-flowered, counter-coloured, &c.— Animals are 
{aid to be counter-paſſant, when one paſſes on one ſide, and ano- 
ther on another. See COUNTER-QUARTERED, Ce. 


CONTRE-COMPONE-/. _ | CounTzRr-Compone. 
NTRE-CHANGE/, 5 | CounTEr-CHanced. 
Co 7 
ConTRE-BANDE . & | CounTter-BenD. 
ConTRE-BARRE . 8. eee IENAS: 
OUNTER - 4 
Cox TRE-CHEVRONNE. I e R - CHEVRO 
Cox T RE-ERMINE. ERMINE. 
OUNTER - 5 
Cox rTRE-EScARTELE Ge. 3 0 ER - QUARTER 


or the part he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or common ex- 
pence. See CONTINGENT, Oc. | 
Contributions are either in voluntary, as thoſe of taxes and impoſts z 
or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carrying on ſome under- 
taking for the intereſt of the community. . 
ConTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſitions payed 
frontier countries to ſecure themſelves from being plundered, 
and ruined by the enemy's army. | / | 
The peaſants till their ground under the faith of contributions, 
as ſecurely as in time of profound peace. 
CONTRIBUTIONE facienda, a writ which lies where 
ſeveral perſons are jointly bound to the fame thing, and one or 
more of them refuſe to contribute their ſhare. 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold a mill pro indiviſo, and e- 
qually ſhare the profits thereof; the mill falling to decay, and one 
or more of them refuſing to contribute to its reparation, the reſt 
ſhall have the writ de contributione facienda to compel them. 
And if there be three coparceners of land that owe ſuit to the 
lord's court, and the eldeſt performs the whole ; then may ſhe 
have this writ to compel the refuſers to a contribution. 
CONTRITION, in theology, a real forrow, reſulting from 
the thought of having offended God; from the ſole . 
tion of his goodneſs ; without any regard to the puniſhment: 
the ſin is intitled to. * 
dome of the Romiſh doctors avow, notwithſtanding the practice 
of their church, that contrition is valid, and carries with it every 


they call it, the ſacrament of confeflion and abſolution. See 
ConFtss10Nn, and ABSOLUPTON. | 


And in this they make the difference between thintrifion and 
attrition to conſiſt. See AT TRIT ION. This doctrine was 
lately maintained by F. Seguenot upon St | 


cenſured by the faculty of Paris. * | 
CONTROL, court Rol, or Cor Ro E, is properly, a double 


regiſter, kept of acts, iſſues, &c. of the officers or commiſſioners 


in the revenue, army, Ce. in order to perceive the true ſtate: 
thereof, and to certify the tru 


ſubje& to that enregiſterment. 


See REG1STER; Hence, 


to control, or over-ſee p 


lion, whether things have been controlled, and examined, or 
—— we have a CONTROLLER of the king's houſhald, or of 
e accounts of the board or green cloth. See CLER Ek. Control- 

3 of the cuſtoms. Controller of the navy. Controller of 
the mint. Controller of the exciſe. Cuntroller of the accounts 


ONTROLLER 


cellordaily in term and ſeal time. See CH AVERY. 
f us ofñcer is to take all things ſealed from the clerk of the hana- 
per, incloſed in bags of leather, and to note the juſt number and 


onging to the kin 
the clerk of the 
NT ROLLER of 
out lummons t 
pipe. See Pips, and Exc 


hanaperWith them. See HAN AP ER. | 
the Pipe, an officer of theexchequer, who writes 


thing neceflary to obtain pardon, without the ceremony, or, as 


Auguſtin; but was 


th, and the due keeping of the acts 


R, or ComPTROLL ER, an officer eſtabliſhed | 
ublic accounts, and to certify, on occa- ] 


the lordchane of the Hanaper, is an officer in chancery, attending | 


fleck thereof; to enter them in a book, With all the duties be- 
g and other officers for the ſame, and ſo charge} 


CON 


CONTROLLERS HH the Pells, are officers of the exchequer, whereof 
there are two, diz. two chamberlains clerks, who keep a contro! 
of the pell of receits, and goings-out: originally they took notes 
of other officersaccompts, in order to diſcover if they did amiſs, 
See EXCHEQUER, Se. | 


CONTROVER, in law, he who of his own head deviſes or 
invents falſe, or feigned news, 

CONTROVERSIAL divinity, See PoLEMICAL divinity. 

CONTUMACQCY, in law, a refuſal to appear in court when 
legally ſummoned ; or a diſobedience to the rules and orders of 

a court having power to puniſh ſuch offence. 

The word is uſed in civil, as well as criminal matters; but more 

rarely in the firſt, wherein the words default, and contempt, ordi- 

narily ſupply its place: the refunding of the charges of a con- 

tempt judged at the hearing is alſo the penalty of contumacy. 

In a criminal ſenſe, the contumacious is condemned, not becauſe 

the crime is proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. 

By the Roman laws, there was no proceſs in caſe of contumacy, 

during the firſt year of abſence: they only took an inventory of 

the goods of the fugitive, and if he died in the year, he died in- 

Peg ſtatus; but after the year was expired he was deemed cul- 

pable. 


In England, contumacy is proſecuted to outlawry. See Our- 
LAW RV. In France, all centumacies are annulled, if the ac- 
cuſed make his appearance in five years; if he die in that time, 
his relations are permitted to purge his memory. 
CONTUSION, bruiſe, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity, 
either in fleſh or bone, occaſioned by a fall, a blow, or a violent 
preſſure, whereby the fleſh is damaged, but without any external 
rupture, or manifeſt loſs of ſubſtance; and an effuſion of blood 
enſues, from ſeveral little broken veſſels, fo as to diſcolour the 
ſkin, though it do not make its way through the pores thereof. 
Or, contuſions may be defined a particular ſort of tumours, attend- 
ed with a ſtagnation of the blood in the part affected; and, ge- 


nerally, with an inflammation, diſcolouration, and pain. See 
TumouR. 


| 


ternal injury, there proceeds an internal diſorder, e. gr. an 
aſthma, ſpitting of blood, or the like, the contuſion is ſaid to 
be internal. If only external ſymptoms appear, as a tumour, 
blackneſs, Cc. it is termed external. 
In caſe of inward contuſſons, bleeding the patient is neceſſary, 
and balſamics muſt be given internally; ſuch are ſperma ceti, 
powder of rhubarb, iriſh late, oleaginous and pectoral medi- 
cines, &c. Externals proper for contuſiont, are liniments or oint- 
ments of marſhmallows, oil of ſweetalmonds, ſpirit of wine with 
camphire ; proper fomentations and ſtrengthening emplaiſters, 
as that of oxycroceum, G c. according as the nature of the 
contuſion and part contuſed requires. 

CONVENT, “ a monaſtery of religious, of the one or the other 

ſex. See MONASTERY. 
* The word comes from the Latin conventus, meeting, of conve- 
nire, to come together. ; | 

CONVEN TA pacta. See the article PacTa. 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent; denoting pro- 
perly, a cabal, or ſecret afſembly of a part of the monks of a 

convent, to make a brigue in the election of an abbot. 

From the ill uſe of theſe aſſemblies, the word is come into diſ- 

repute ; and now ſtands for any ſeditious or irregular aſſembly.— 

F. Doucine obſerves, the occidentals always eſteemed the fifth 

neral council an unlawful conventicle. Council. 

The term conventicle is ſaid 1 to have been firſt applied 

in England, to the ſchools of Wickliff; it at preſent is applied 

to the meetings of nonconformiſts. | | | 

CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or agreement between 
two or more parties. See TREATY, &c. | 

Every convention between men, provided it be not contrary to 
honeſty and good manners, produces a natural obligation, and 

makes the performince a point of conſcience. See QBLIGA- 

TION, | | b | 

Every convention haseither a name, and a cauſe or conſideration, 

or it has none: in the firſt caſe, it obliges civilly and naturally; 

in the latter only naturally. See CONTRACT and CoxsipE- 

"RATION, . | 

'ConvenT10N is much uſed both in ancient and modern plead- 

ings for an agreement, or covenant. See COVENANT. 

In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatfield in Yorkſhire, we 
have a record of a pleaſant convention, Anno 11 Ed. III. between 
Robert de Roderham and John de Tthen, the latter of whom ſold 

the devil in a ſtring for three-pence halfpenny to the former, to 
be delivered on the fourth day after the. convention: when, the 

- purchaſer making his demand, the ſeller refuſed to give him li- 

very; to the great loſs (as the record repreſents it) of forty ſhil- 

lings to the purchaſer, &c. But it appearing to the court that 
ſuch a plea does not lie among Chriſtians ; the parties were 
adjourned to hell for judgment, £ 

CoxvenTION is alfo the name given to an extraordinary aſſem- 

bly of parliament, or of the ſtates of the realm, held without 
the king's writ. See PARLIAMENT. 22 

The convention of eſtates, in 1688, after the retreat of king James 

II. upon mature deliberation, came to a concluſion, that kin 

James, by his practices here, and his flight hence, had abdicat 

the * and that the throne was vacant; and therefore 

devolyed upon king William and queen Mary. Upon this, their 
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a HEQUER. © 
He was anciently called eee 


wice ac year, to levy the farms and debts of the 


i aſſembly expired as a convention, and was converted into a par · 


' 
liament, See ABDICATION, There 
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Contufions are either internal, or external, When from any ex- 
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There was a convention of the like kind in Scotland, and with 
the like effect. | 

CONVENTIONAL ſubrogation. See SUBROGA TION, 

CONVENTIONE facienaa, in law, is a writ which lies for the 
breach of any covenant in writing. See COVENANT.—Fitz- 
herbert calls it a writ of covenant. | 

CONVENTUAL, ſomething belonging to a convent. 
See ConvenT, and COENOBITE. | 

ConvenTUAL, is particularly uſed for a religious who actually 
reſides in a convent ; in contradiſtinction to thoſe who are 
only gueſts, or are entertained there, or in poſſeſſion of bene- 
fices depending on the houſe. See Monk. 

ConveENnTUAL prior, differs from a clauſtral prior, in that the 
former has the full right and authority of an abbot ; the only 
difference between them being in the name: whereas the clau- 
{tral prior is a dependant of the abbot, and derives all his au- 
thority from him. See PRIOR, and ABBOT. 

The conventual prior is obliged to take prieſts orders in a 
year, or at moſt in two years, from the day of his admiſſion : 
in default whereof, the benefice becomes vacant. 

Some priories are actually conventual, i. e. are ſtocked with re- 
ligious; others are only conventual in habitu, v. gr. where there 
have been no religious during the ſpace of 40 years: the conti- 
nuance of one ſingle religious, keeps the priory conventual actu; 
for in default of one, the priory becomes ſimple. 

By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680, it is decided, 
that a conventuality never degenerates, or ceaſes, while there are 
regular places ſubſiſting in it for twelve religious, with reve- 
nues for their ſupport. See PrIoRy. 

ConvENTUAL auditors. See the article AUDITOR. 

CONVERGING, or ConveERGENT lines, in geometry, 
are thoſe which continually approximate, or whoſe diſtance 
becomes continually leſs and leſs. See LINE. 

In oppoſition to divergent lines, whoſe diſtance becomes con- 
tinually greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the other, 
See DIVERGING. 

ConvERGING rays, in dioptrics, are thoſe rays which in their 
paſſageout of one medium, into another of a different denſity, are 
refracted towards one another ; ſo, as if far enough continued, 
they meet in a point, or focus. See Ray, REFRACTION, &c, 
All convex lens's make the rays converge, and concave ones to 
diverge, i. e. the one inflects them towards a center, and the o- 
ther deflects them from it; and the more, as ſuch lens's are por- 
tions of ſmaller ſpheres. SEE Concave, &c.—On which pro- 
perties, all the effects of lens's, microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. 
depend. See LENS, MicRosCOPE, O©c, 

Rays coming converging out of a denſer medium into a rarer, be- 
come more convergent, and concur ſooner than if they were to 
continue their motion through the firſt. See MEDIUM. 

Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
converge leſs, and concur later, than if they had continued their 
motion through the firſt, 

Parallel rays, paſſing from a denſer into a rarer medium, v. gr. 
from glaſs into air, the ſurface of the glaſs being towards the air, 
will become convergent, and concur in a focus. See PARALLEL. 
Diverging rays, or rays coming from a point, under the ſame 
circumſtances, become converging, and meet in a focus; and as 
the radiant point comes nearer, the focus recedes further off: if 
the radiant be near, the focus will be infinitely diſtant ; 1. e. 
the rays will be parallel: and if the point be brought nearer 
ſtill, the rays will diverge. See DIVERGENT ; ſee alſo Con- 
VEXITY, CONCAVE, Focus, Cc. 

ConvERGING ſeries, in mathematics. See the article SERIES. 

CONVERSE, in geometry, &c. A propoſition is ſaid to be 
the converſe of another, when, after drawing a concluſion from 
ſomething firſt ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been 
before concluded, and todraw from it what had been ſuppoſed, 
See CONVERSION. | 
Thus, it is demonſtrated in geometry, that if the two ſides of a 
triangle be equal; the two Ra oppoſite to thoſe ſides are equal 
alſo : the converſe of the propoſition is, that if the two angles of a 
triangle be equal, the two ſides oppoſite to thoſe angles are equal 
alſo. | | 
In aſtrology, Cox ERH direction is uſed in oppoſition to direct 
direction; i. e. by the latter, the promoter is carried to the ſigni- 
ficator, according to the order of the ſigns: hy the former it is 
carried from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, a return from evil to 
good; reſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural deformity 
of the one, and amiableneſs of the other; or of the advantages 
and diſadvantages that await the one, and the other. 

Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard to the morals, paſ- 
ſions, deſires, purſuits; and of the mind, with regard to the 
ſentiments, G c. See RE GENERATION. 

Cox VERSION, CONVERS1o, in logics, a circumſtance or affec- 
tion of propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms, or extremes 
is changed; ſo that the ſubject comes into the place of the pre- 
dicate, and the predicate into that of the ſubject ; without any 
alteration in the quality of either. See PROPOSITION. 

As. No virtue is vice, Mo vice is virtue : in which we ſee the 
ſubject of the former, made the predicate of the latter, and the 
predicate the ſubject ; 2 both true. | 

Converſion is uſually defined a due change of the order of the en- 
tremes, i. e. under ſuch a habitude and coherence with reſpect to 


the rays the more. See MIRROR. 


each other, that the one is rightly inferred from the other. 


CON 
Hence, in every legitimate converſion two things are 4 
19. Acommunication, or reciprocation of terms ; not del: 
of words, but of order. 20. The inference of one >" ok 
from the other. * 20 2-2 POliticg 
Ariſtotle makes two kinds of converſion ; the one 
others called univerſal; wherein nothing is Changed beſid 
2 22 1. e. the terms are tranſpoſed, Willou 
ing either the quality or quantity thereof: ry 
No boy is rhe Ap : N bach, 
The 29. per accidens, called alſo particular; wherein, beſid 
ging the places of the terms, there is a change of an _— 
into a particular one: as, Every good man ftudies the welfare gn 
country; ſome man that ſtudies the welfare of his county is au 
To theſe, ſome of Ariſtotle's followers add a third King * 
verſion, called by contrapoſition: as, Every man is an animal, - 
no- animal, is no-man. Inxs 


ConvERSION, in rhetoric, & c. is underſtood of arguments which 


are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſite ſid 

the ſubject into the attribute, and the — ny Arr 
There are converſions of arguments, from one figure to ww, | 
and from general propoſitions to particular ones. Thus C. 8 
againſt Anthony; Doletis tres exercitus P. R. interſechos? N 
cit Antonius. Defideratis clariſſimos cives? eoſque wobis eri 2 7 ; 
tonius. Auttoritas hujus ordinis afflitta et? afflixit Antonius ” 


CoNnvERSION, in war, is when the ſoldiers are ordered to preſent 


their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank 

the _ before ſuppoſed to be in front : the — 
ceſſary thereto is called converſion, or gquarter-tubeeli : 
QUARTER-WHEELING. * velng, dee 


ConversION of equations, in algebra, is when the quanti 


ſought, or any part thereof, being in fractions, the whole i; 
reduced to one common denomination ; and then, omitting the 
denominators, the equation continued in the numerator; only 
See EQUAT1ON, and FRACTI10N. : 
a ace i 

Thus, ſuppoſe a — 522 pr + hb + 6; multiply all by i, 
and it will ſtand thus, da- d b=a a ee. 

In arithmetic, we uſe the term proportion by converſion of ratis, 
for a compariſon of the antecedent and conſequent in two 
equal ratios. See RAT10. | 

Thus, as there is the ſame ratio between two and three, as be- 
tween eight and twelve; it is concluded there is the ſame ratio be- 
tween two and one, as between eight and four. See PRoPORT ION. 


Center of CONVERSION in mechanics. See CENTER. 
CONVERSOS. See the article Converrx. 
CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone a canverſion, See 


ConNVERSION. | 


CoNnvERT is chiefly uſed in reſpect of changes from one religion 


or religious ſect to another. 

Converts with relation to the religion turned to, are denomi- 
nated apaſtates, with regard to that they have relinquiſhed. 
See APOSTATE. 

The Jews formerly converted to Chriſtianity in England, were 
called conver ſas. — III. built them a houſe in London, and 
allowed them a competent ſubſiſtence for their lives; which 
houſe was called domus conver ſaorum. The number afterwards in- 
creaſing, they grew a burthen to the crown; upon which they 
were diftributed among the monaſteries: and after the expul- 
ſion of the Jews under Edward III. the domus converſorum was 
given for keeping of the rolls. See RoLLs. 


CoNnveERTS, in a monaſtic ſenſe, are lay-friers, or brothers, 


admitted for the ſervice of the houſe z without orders, and not 
allowed to ſing in the choir, See Lav. 

Till the eleventh century, the word was uſed for perſons who 
embraced the monkiſh life at the age of diſcretion; by which 
they were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe devoted in their childhood 
by their parents, called oblati. See OBLATI. 
But in the eleventh century, when they began to receive into 
monaſteries illiterate perſons, /incapable of being clerks, and 
only deſtined for bodily labour; the ſignification of the 10 
was changed. F. Mabillon obſerves, that it was John firſt ab- 
bot of Vallombroſa, who firſt introduced theſe brother-cin- 
verts, diſtinguiſhed by their ſtate from the monks of the cho!!, 
who were then either clerks, or capable of becoming ſo. 


CONVEX. 1 Cox vERXIT v. 

Cox v Ex freeze. NFREEZE- 

Convex lens, See the articles C LENM .I.. 
Convex mirrour, MiRROUR.. 
Convex ſuperfictes, | CSUPERFICIES- "{ WA 


CONVEXTITY, the exterior ſurface of a conver, i. e. g 


and globular thing; in oppoſition. to cancauith, or the innct 


ſurface, which is hollow or qepreſſed. See CON]. . 
The word is of particular import in catoptrics and oper” 
where it is applied to mirrours and lens s. See M1RR0V" 
and LENS. W — ns; 
A convex mirrour repreſents its images ſmaller than the 00) s 5 
as a concave one repreſents them larger: a can, mirrour ret 


” 


the rays from it, diverging; and therefore, diſperſes 2 


weakens their effect: as a concave one reflects them - 

ing, ſo as they concur in a point, and have their eff * 12 

ſed: and by — much the mirrour is a portion 9 5 ene 

ſphere, by ſo much does it diminiſh the objects, and 

Hed a £999 
n * 


, Fd 


A convex lens is either convex. on both ſides, es 


- 


femple, by 


prized 


CON 


GON 2 COP 


or it is plain on one ſide, and convex on the other, call-,CON-V U LSI ON * 3 Fo 
oe en ear none ey and comer cn the _ vet Eon 22ers medicine,» continued in: 


| or coneauo-convex, as the one] accuſtomed t =_—_ my 
er, called a convex0-conrave, \ + ' o move according to the directio | ; 
_—_ other ſurſace prevails ; ' i. e. as this or that is a portion] See Spasmus. 8 e 


ſmaller ſphere. 2 965 e e, t owes its origin to a contraction of th | | 
oy convex lens's inflet the rays of light in their paſ-| occaſioned by a too copious and 8 


e. i, e. ſend: them out from their convex ſurface converg - Juice : of which there may be infinite cauſes i e bl 
ow ſo as that they concur in a point or focus. See Con- 2 meninges, bong deeves, 2 " - 2 
VERGENT-. f . ” 26s > ak 'RACTION. 7 | 

nce all convex lens's magnify, i. e. repreſent. their images] If the convulſion be univerſal, attended with vi ions, 

| — than their objects; and this the more, as they are por- foaming at the mouth, and periodical 3 it is e owe 
tions of ſmaller ſpheres. See Lens, REFRACTION, Se. 5 ilepſy. See EPpII EPS VW. 0 

CONV EY ANCE, in law, a deed, or inſtrument, by which he uſual evacuations and medicin 

nds, (fc. are conveyed, or transferred by the proprietor, or convulſions, are phlebotomy, 

owner thereof, to ſome other perſon. See DEED, and proper cephalics ; as tal v 

CONVI CT, in common law, one who is found guilty of an] rit of hartſhorn, 
offence, by the verdict of a jury. See CR IME,VERDICT, Sc. ſuminar root, valerian root, volatile ſalt of amber, &c, given 
According to Crompton, a perſon is alſo a conwie?, or ſaid to] in different forms. In periodical univerſal convulſions, a ſali- 
be convicted, when, after having been outlawed, he appears anc; vation ſometimes anſwers after other courſes have failed. 
confeſſes. See OUTLAWRY.— Convidi ien and attainder are] Women and children are particularly liable to convulſions: wo- 
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es proper for the cure of 
emetics, cathartics, epiſpaſtics, 
] olat. oleoſ. ſpirit of lavender, ſpi- 
tincture of caſtor, cinnabar of antimony, caſ- 
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Fi 

vent! confounded. See ATTAINDER, and ATTA1 NE D.] men after delivery ; as upon a ſtoppage of the lochia, or a vio- 1 

8 — he who has been legally preſented, indicted, lent extraction of the placenta, See ONVULSIVE.. q M} 
and convicted for refuſing to come to church to hear the com- [ COCNVULSIVE, in medicine, is applied to thoſe motions vw 


on- prayer, according to the ſtatutes 1 and 32 Eliz. & 3 Jac. I.] which, naturally, ſhould depend upon the will; but which | i 1 
nf commonly underſtood to be a popiſh recuſant ; though] by ſome external cauſe, become involuntary. 25 , | 
any others who refuſe coming to church on the ſame account] A convulſive motion, is a contraction made by fits and intervals; 1 


roperly denominated recuſants. See RECUSANT. wherein it differs from a convulſion, which 1 inued con- + b} 
cONVIC TION, in theology, the firſt degree of repent- traction. See Ms 3 egen Aeon | li | 
ance ; wherein the ſinner becomes ſenſible of his guilt, of the] Convwlſive motions ariſe from a diſorder in the origin of the |. 32% 
evil nature of fin, and the danger of his own ways. nerves. A convulſive tenſion of the ſolids, is one of the princi- i 

| ConvicT1oN, in law. See the article ConvicT. pal cauſes which deſtroy the equilibrium that ſhould obtain 


CON VI'VIU M, banquet, in our ancient cuſtoms, and law- between the ſolids and the fluids. Journ. de Scav. 
books, ſignifies the ſame thing among the laity, as procuratio COonvULSIVE is alſo uſed for any thing that occaſions a convul- 
among the clergy 3 viz. when the tenant was obliged, in vir- | for, or convulſive motion. | | 
tue of his tenure, to provide meat and drink for his lord once, } Wounds of nerves are ſaid to be convulfive ; white hellebore is 
or oftener in the year, See PROCURATION, hes convulfryve, —Children are very liable to convulſive diſorders 14 

CONVOCATION, a general aſſembly of the clergy of a] from various cauſes; as repletion, curdling of the blood in the 3, 
province, ſummoned by the king's writ to conſult of the more ſtomach or inteſtines, worms, dentition, H. See CHILDREN, fl 
weighty affairs of the church, as oft as a parliament is convoked Worms, DENTIT10N, &c.—The cramp is a convulſive con- 
to conſult of thoſe of the ſtate. SeeSyNoD, CLERGyY, &c. traction of ſome muſcular part of the body, See CRAmy. 1 
The king's writ is directed to the archbiſhop of each province, Co vu VE afthma. See the article AsTHMA. | Will 
requiring him to ſummon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, ca-| C OOK-ROOM, in a ſhip, is where the cook and the mate | 151 
thedral and collegiate churches, &c. | dreſs and deliver out the meat, &c, — See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. 1 
Upon which, the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his dean] u. 87 | | Lit $724; 4 F 
provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily ; then willing him, CO OLE RS, in medicine, remedies ſo called: which may be j 
in like manner, to cite all the biſhops, deans, &c. and all] conſidered under theſe two diviſions:— 10. Thoſe which pro- - ma 
the clergy of his province; but directing, withal, that one] duce an immediate ſenſe of cold; which are ſuch as have their 1 
proctor ſent for each cathedral and collegiate church; and] parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs of feeling. See 1 
two for the body of the inferior tlergy of each dioceſe may] Corn. 20. Such as by a — viſcidity, or groſſneſs of 
ſuffice : which the dean accordingly does. See Po AT ION. ] parts, give a greater conſiſtency to the animal fluids than they 1 
The place where the convocation of the province of Canterbury] had before; whereby they are diſabled from moving ſo faſt, 11 
has been uſually held is St. Paul's church; whence of late, they| and will therefore have leſs of that inteſtine force on which : BE || 
have been prorogued to St. Peter's in Weſtminſter, in the cha-] their heat depends. See Hear. | 
pel of Henry VII. or the Jerufalem-Chamber, where there is] Of the former kind are fruits, and acid liquors. —To the lat- 
an upper and lower houſe. Chamberlayne. Ti ter belong cucumbers, and all ſubſtances producing viſcidity. 


The upper houſe, in the province of Canterbury, conſiſts off CO OM, a term for ſoot that gathers over an oven's mouth: 

22 biſhops, whereof the archbiſhop is prefident ; all at the] alſo for that black greaſy ſubſtance which works out of the | 

- opening of a convocation, in their fcarlet robes and hoods, wheels of carriages. 4: + We if 

5 The leer houſe conſiſts of 22 deans, 24 prebendaries, 544 Com, or ſoot, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, infuſed in wine, 1 0 
arch · deacons, and 44 clerks, repreſenting the dioceſan clergy. with other ingredients, as an antihyſteric, and againſt palpi- ii 

) Things are firſt uſually propoſed in the upper houſe; then com- tations of the heart, &c,—The ſpirit of foot is alſo uſed for _— 

t 1 


municated to the lower. All the members of both houſes] the ſame intentions, and in cephalic caſes. See 800 r. 

have the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial ſervants as [CO OM B, or Coms of corn, is a dry meaſure, containing 
the members of parliament have. See PARLIAMENT. _ four buſhels, or half a quarter. See MEAsURE ; ſee alſo 
The archbiſhop of York, at the ſame time, holds a convocation | BusnEL, Oc. ; | 

of the clergy of his province, after the like manner, at York; | COOPERIRE pallio. See PA L I. 10. 


and, by conſtant correſpondence, debates and concludes of COO R DIN AIT E, ſomething of equal order, rank, or de- ; | | 1 1 
| 1 
. 


the ame matters as are debated by that of Canterbury. Not] gree with another. See ORDER, &c. | 
that the northern province is o liged to follow what the COO RDINAT ION, in reſpect of cauſes, denotes an order 
ſouthern one does, See PROLOCUTOR. | . of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order, and tendency, 
The Engliſh clergy, anciently, had their repreſentatives in] concut to the production of the ſame effect. See Causz. 1 
the lower houſe 47 — 3 as appears by the record much COP A L, a gum, or reſin of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling _ 
prized by my lord Coke. ak that of frankincenſe ; brought from New Spain, where it . 9 
ONVOL TION, a winding or turning motion, proper oozes out from inciſions made in the bark of a large tree; | ww 
to the trunks of ſome plants; as the convolvulz, or bind-] much after the manner in which the vine yields its blood, | it 9 
weeds, and the claſpers of vines, and briony. I whencut in the ſpring. See Gum and RESIx. TY By! 

r. Grew thinks, that all thoſe plants whoſe roots are twiſt-| The Indians uſe it to burn on their altars : among the Eu- 


ed, have ſuch a convolution : and he afligns two great efficient | ropeans, it is uſed againſt diſorders of the heart, having a if | 1013 
us | __ of this winding motion, the ſun and the moon. warming, reſolving, and humeQating power. It is very rare; I 
5 t 1s very eaſy to try whether there be any ſuch convolution or] when good, it is of a fine tranſparent yellow ; and melts eaſily, nl 
not in the trunks of plants; which may be done, as he hints, either in the mouth, or fire. | . þ f 
X by Ying a little bit of paper to any of the branches which are} In defect of this is brought another kind from theAntilles, which 1 
% exactly north, ſouth, Sc. and then ſeeing whether it will] is almoſt the only one known among the druggiſts. Its chief 1 44; 

n cod its poſition, or not, in reſpect of the point of the compaſs. |. - conſumption is in the making of varniſh. See V ARNn18H. l 
* oY OY, Eſcort, a ſea term, fignifying one or more veſſels CO PARCEN AR Y, the ſhare or quota of a ceparcener. See 1 
% 8 war, intruſted with the conducting of a fleet of mer-| CoparceneRs. | j $191 
a 7 ſerving as a watch and a ſhelter from the inſults|COPARCENERS, or Parceners, ſuch as have equal por- 1114 
C of the enemies of the ſtate, or of pirates. See EscorT, | tions in the inheritance of their anceſtor. - d nt 
od and Consery 1 | 8 5 I | - Coparcenersareſo either by lau, or cuſtom. Coparceners by law, FH. |! 
ler ma alſo uſed in ſpeaking of military affairs by land z are the iſſue female; which, in default of a male heir, come {\. 3/8 
— 1 ere it ſigniſies a body of forces ſent to guard 'a ſupply | equally to the lands of their anceſtor. r. TM | 1" 1.98 

| ch thre arms, or ammunition, going to à camp, or | » Coparceners bycuſton., are thoſe who by ſome peculiar cuſtom of 1 
* CONUS GN 1 de country, challenge equal parts in ſuch lande z\as in Kent. _ | 
1 GONUSO NE. | See re iN e eee by a e of 1 45 See GAVELKIND.— The crown | 1 4 q is 
| * | OGNISOR, Gs ind is not ſubject to coparcenary, ' ay >, ns | 

Vol. I. No. 37. gland * 27 * | COPE, | 
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and ſecondary, &c. 


COP 


COPE, an eccleſiaſtical ornament, uſually worn by chantors and 


ſub-chantors, when they officiate in ſolemnity. See CHANTOR. 
It is alſo wore by the Romiſh biſhops and other ordinaries: it 
reaches from the ſhoulders to the feet, The ancients, called 


it pluviale. 
8. Martin's Cop R, was a relic, formerly in great eſteem among 


the French kings; and carried with them to war as their 
ſtandard. See CHAPEL, and CHAPLAIN. 


COPERNICAN ſphere. See the article SPHERE. 
CoPERNICAN n, or pra is that ſyſtem of the world, 


wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the center ; and the pla- 
nets, with the earth, to move in ellipſes round him.SeeSYSTEM. 
The heavens and ſtars are here ſuppoſed to be at reſt; and 
that diurnal motion which they appear to have from eaſt to 
weſt, is imputed to the earth's motion from welt to eaſt. See 
EARTH, SUN, STARS, Cc. 

This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the ancients ; and parti- 
cularly Ecphantus, Seleucus, Ariſtarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes 
Samius, Hicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and Pythagoras; 
from which laſt it was anciently denominated the pythagoric 

em. See PYTHAGOREAN. 

It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his book de granorum arenæ 
numero; but after him it became neglected, and even forgotten, 
for many ages; till about 250 years ago, when Copernicus revi- 
ved it; from whom it took the name of the copernican ſyſtem. 
Nich. Copernicus, now a name ſo popular, was born at Thorn, 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the year 1472, according to Junctinus, or 
1473 according to Mceſtlinus. After the uſual domeſtic edu- 
cation, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cracow ; where he 
applied himſelf to philoſophy and phyſic, and at length com- 
menced doQor in medicine. In the mean time having a ſtrong 


propenſity to mathematics, he diligently attended the lectures 


of Albert. Brudzevius, and even learnt of him at home. After 
he had here attained to the uſe of the aſtrolable, and was en- 
tering upon aſtronomy, he took Regiomontanus for his guide: 
though he run thro” all the mathematics of the age, yet he 
ſeemed moſt taken with perſpective; on occalion whereof he 
learned painting, in which he is ſaid to have excelled. When 
23 years of age, being at Bologna, he became acquainted with 
that eminent mathematician Dom. Maria Ferrarienſis; and 
was admitted to ſhare with him in making of aſtronomical 
obſervations. Here, in the year 1497, Copernicus firſt obſerv- 
ed an occultation of palilicium by the moon. Going on to 
Rome, he taught publicly, and made ſome conſiderable obſer- 
vations ; and at his return to Cracow, was made canon of the 
church of Wermelandt,orErmeland,andat length vicar-general. 
Thecourſe he took in proſecuting aſtronomy, which has render- 
ed his name immortal, is as follows: Obſerving how the aſtro- 


nomers of thoſe times were gravelled to make the planets 
move equably in circular orbits, viz. to ſuppoſe them to move, 


not about their own center, but that of the equant ; and that 
they could no way make out a tolerably regular ſyſtem, out of 
all their ſhifts and hypotheſes; he reſolved to try what he could 
do. With this view he peruſed the writings of all the philoſo- 
phersand aſtronomers extant; and picked out of each whatap- 
peared probable and elegant. In thisreview he waschiefly taken 
with two almoſt ſimilar opinions; (the one attributed to 
Martianus Capella, the other to Apollonius Pergzus :) which 
give a very good account of the motions of Venus and Mer- 
cury; and explain the cauſe of their directions, ſtations, and 
retrogradations very happily : the latter, withal, perform- 
ing the ſame in the three ſuperior planets. But, then, in 


both theſe hypotheſes, the earth being ſuppoſed the center ; | 


Copernicus choſe rather to adopt the opinion of the Pytha- 
goreans ; to remove the earth out of the center of the world, 
and to give it, not only a diurnal motion round its own axis, 
but alſo an annual'one round the ſun, 


On this footing he began to obſerve, calculate, compare, &c. | 


and at length, after a long ſolicitous diſquiſition, found him- 


ſelf in a condition to account for the phænomena and motions | 


of all the planets; and to make an orderly arrangement, or 
diſpoſition of the whole heavens : wherein nothing could be 


altered, or diſplaced, without bringing the utmoſt confuſion 


into the whole, 
Theſe things he began to write down about the year 1507. He 


then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome new apparatus ; | 


particularly a parallactic inſtrument, and ſome Ptolemaic 
rulers, wherewith to obſerve the altitude of the ſtars, and de- 


termine the periods of the ſun and moon: and without other | 


means, compoſed his fix books de orbium cœleſtium revolutionibus; 
containing the whole of aſtronomy, delivered after the example 
of Ptolemy, in a geometrical — 2 We have already obſerv- 
ed that he began it in 1507; he finiſhed it in 15 30. Five years 
after he poliſhed and improved it, He diedof a dyſentery and 


a palſy on his right ſide, in the year 1543.—See the order, and 


diſpoſition of the heaven'y bodies, as laid down by him, compar- 


ed with thoſe in the other ſyſtems, under the head SysTE M. 
COPERNICUS, is the name of an aſtronomical inftrument, 
contrived by Mr. Whiſton, for the calculation and exhibition 


of eclipſes, and of the motions of the planets, both primary 


4 


It was ſocalled by the inventor, as being builton the copernican 
ſy{tem; or asrepreſenting the heavenly bodies agreeable thereto. 


It conſiſts of ſeveral coneentrical circles of wood; upon which 


— 


C OP 


are inſcribed numbers, tranferred thither from the | 
cal tables: by the various diſpoſitions of theſe circle, demi. 
are made fo as to ſlide within each other, queſtions are hic 
and thus long calculations are ſaved, and the wa loved; 
f «7 into a few minutes. of Many 
or the exhibition of eclipſes, there is a : 
conſiſting of a terreſtrial globe, ſo diſpoſed; ab dar b bens, 
ed round its axis, the light of the ſun, or à candle, i bun 
ed through a glaſs plane, marked out into concetitric Project. 
| expreſſing digits of the eclipſe 3 and thus is the at Circ 
eclipſe, with its degree or quantity in every part of of the 
__ and accurately repreſented. its Path, 
e inſtrument not being very common, a parti ; 
tion were ſuperfluous, The — has — oy 
J 


to explain it. 
COPHTI®, Corus, or Corr, a name given to 


Chriſtians of Egypt ; who are of the ſect of Jacobites, be. 


JacoBiTEs. 


* The critics are extremely divided about the origin 
graphy of the word: ſome write it gophti, others cophtit 
titæ, copts, &c. Scaliger derives the name from coptos _—_ 
ciently celebrated town of Egypt, the metropolis of the The 10 
Kircher refutes this opinion, and maintains, that the wo * 
gs e cut, and circumciſed ; and was given theſe 1 

the Mahometans, by wa of reproach, in regard of theo * 

of circumciſing: but P. Sollier, another Jeſuit, refutes c . 

nion. Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion, and el . 

word from AlrTnroꝝ, the ancient name of Egypt, by retie * 

ing the firſt iyllabſe: but this opinion too, P. Sollier gi — 

John de Leo, and others ſay, that the Egyptians ancient] +27 

their country e/ch;bth or cibth, from Cibth their firſt kin 25 — 

cophtite, &c. others ſay from Cobtim ſecond king of 270 t Va 
fleb derives the word copht from Copt ſon of Miſtaim Pan 

of Noah. — All theſe etymologies P. Sollier rejects, on Ni i 

ciple, that were they true, the Egyptians ought all equal] oe 

called cophti ; whereas, in effect, none but the * 

mong thoſe none but the Jacobites bear the name; the Melehite 

not being comprehended under it. Hence he chuſes to "IEA 
word from the name Facobite, by retrenching the firſt iyllabl 

whence cobite, cobta, copta, and cophra. I, 


» and ortho- 


The Cophts have a patriarch, who reſides at Cairo, but takes 
his title from Alexandria; he has no archbiſhop under him,but 
eleven or twelve biſhops, The reſt of the clergy, whether 
ſecular or regular, is compoſed of the orders of 8. Anthony, $, 
Paul, and S. Macarius, who have each their monaſteries, 
Beſide the orders of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, the Copbts 
have likewiſe archimandrites, the dignity whereof they confer 
with all the prayers and ceremonies of a ſtrict ordination, 
This makes a conſiderable difference among the prieſts ; and 
beſides the rank and authority it gives them with regard to the 
religious, comprehends the degree and functions ofarch-priefts, 
By a cuſtom of 600 years ſtanding, if a prieſt elected biſhop be 
not already archimandrite, the dignity muſt be conferred on 
him before epiſcopal ordination. See AxcHIMANDRIT E. 
The ſecond perſon among the clergy, after the patriarch, is 
the titular patriarch of Jeruſalem, who alſo reſides at Cairo, by 
reaſon of the few Cophts at Jeruſalem ; he is, in effect, little 
more than biſhop of Cairo: only he goes to Jeruſalem every 
Eaſter, and viſits ſome other places in Paleſtine near Egypt, 
which own his juriſdiction, 1 him belongs the government 
of the cophtic church, during the vacancy of the patriarchal ſee. 
To be elected patriarch, it is neceſlary the perſon have lived 
all his life in continence ; and even that he be a virgin; it is 
he confers the biſhopries. To be elected biſhop, the perſon 
muſt be in the celibate; or, if he have been married, it mult 
not be above once. | 0 | 
The prieſts and inferior miniſters are allowed to be married be- 
fore ordination ; but are not obliged to it, as Ludolphus miſ- 
takenly obſerves. They have an infinity of deacons, and even 
confer the dignity frequently on children. None but theloweſt 
rank among the people commence eccleſiaſtics; hence ariſes 
that exceſſive ignorance found among them: yet the reſpect 
of the laity towards the clergy is very extraordinaty. 


Their office is longer than the Roman office, and never changes 


in any thing: they have three liturgies, which they vary oc 
caſionally. 2 
The monaſtic life is in great eſteem among the Cophts: to be 


The religious C:phts make a vow of perpetual chaſtity ; te. 
nounce the world, and live with great auſterity. in defarts : 
they are obliged to ſleep in their elothes and their girdle, on 2 
mat ſtretched on the ground ; and to proſtrate themſelves © 
very evening 150 times, with their face and brealt. on f 
rt hey are all, both men and women, of the ſcum 0 

people; and live on alms. The. nunneries are pre 
hoſpitals ; and few enter but widows reduced to 7 BR 
F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the ble to 10 
following heads: 19. That they put away theit wives, and we? 
others while the firſt are living. 29. That they have ſeven a 
craments, v:z. baptiſm, the euchariſt, confirmation on 4 £004 
faith, faſting, and prayer. 3%. That they deny the holy ſpicit 0 
proceed from the ſon. 48. Thatthey only allow als oe 
menical councils ; that of Nice, Conſtantinople, and Epheiv 


o. That they only allow of one nature, will, and operon” 
Jeſus Chriſt after the union of the humanity with the e 


N 
is ** 7 
* 


admitted into it, there is required the conſent of the biſhop. 
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| 1 in diſcipline, they may be reduced, 1e. To the 
For de niſi their children' before baptiſm, which 
ou obtained among them from the twelfth —_— 20. To 
= ordaining deacons at five years of age. 39. To their al- 


lowing of Marriage in the ſecond degree. 49. To their forbear- 


ing, which they confer by applying a hot iron to their fore- 
| ks. 

ends — theſe errors, and ſhew that many of them are 

by” abuſes of particular perſons, than doEtrines of the ſect. 

This ſeems to be the caſe with regard to their polygamy, eat- 
ino of blood, marrying in the ſecond degree, and the baptiſm 
gr, for circumciſion, it is not practiſed as a j of re- 
| ion „ not as of any divine appointment, but merely as a 
tom which they derive from the Iſhmaelites; and which, 
jane may have had its origin from a view to health and 
— in choſe hot countries. See CIRCUMCISION, 
The Cephts, at different times, have made ſeveral re- unions 
with the Latins: but always in appearance only, and under 
ſome neceflity of their affairs. In the time of pope Paul IV. a 
Syrian was diſpatched to Rome from the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, with letters to that pope ; wherein he acknowledged his 
authority, and promiſed obedience; deſiring a perſon might 
be diſpatched to Alexandria, to treat about a re-union of his 
church to that at Rome : purſuant to which Pius IV. ſucceſ- 
Gor to Paul, choſe F. Roderic, a Jeſuit, whom he diſpatched 
in 1561, in quality of apoſtolical nuncio. 
But the Jeſuit, upon A conference with two Cophts deputed for 
that purpoſe by the patriarch, was made to know, that the titles 
of father of fathers, paſtor of paſtors, and maſter of all churches, 
which the patriarch had beſtowed upon the pope in his letters, 
were mere matters ofciyility and compliment ; and that it was 

in this manner the patriarch uſed to write to his friends: they 
added, that ſince the council of Chalcedon, and the eftabliſh- 
ment of ſeveral patriarchs independent of one another; each was 
chief and maſter of his own church. This was the anſwer the 
patriarch gave the pope, after he had received a ſum of money 
remitted to him from Rome, by the hands ofthe Venetian con- 


ſul, 

COPHTIC, or Cor ric, the language of the Cophts. See 
LANGUAGE. 
This is the ancient language of the Egyptians,mixed witha great 
deal of Greek; the characters it is written in being all Greek. 
F. Kircher is the firſt who publiſhed a grammar, and vocabu- 
lary of the Cophtic. There is not known any book extant in 
the Cophtic, except tranſlations of the Holy Scriptures, or of 
eccleſiaſtical offices; or others that have relation thereto, as 
dictionaries, &c, See BiBLE. 
The ancient Cophtic is now no longer found, but in books: 
the language now uſed throughout the country 1s Arabic. 
The old Cophtic, which Kircher maintains to be a mother- 
tongue, and independent of all others, has been much altered 
by the Greek: for beſides that it has borrowed all its charac- 
ters from the Greek, with a very little variation, a great 
number of the words are pure Greek. | | 
Voffius, indeed, aſſerts, that there was no Cophtic language till 


Egypt became ſubject to the Arabs. The language, accord- 


ing to him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very name 
thereof not being in the world till after the Arabs were maſters 
of the country. But this, M. Simon obſerves, proves nothing; 
except that what was anciently called Egyptian, has ſince 
> the Arabs been called Cypbtic, by a corruption of ſpeech. 
here are, it is true, Arabic words in the Cophtic ; yet this 
by no means proves but that there was a language before that 
time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la Valle obſerves, 
that the Cophts have entirely loſt their ancient tongue ; that 
It 15 now no longer underſtood among them ; that they have 
nothing extant therein but ſome ſacred books; and that the 
ſtill fay maſs in it: ſolo hams in efſa alcuni libri ſacri, Sb 
ancora la maſſa in quella lingua. | . 
All their other books have been tranſlated into Arabic, which 
is their vulgar tongue; and this has occaſioned the — 1 22 


to be loſt; it is added, that they rehearſe the epiſtles and goſ- | 


s in the maſs twice ; once in Arabic, and once in Cophtic. 


ndeed, if we believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophts ſay the maſs in A- 


rabic, all but the epiſtles and goſpels, which they rehearſe both 
in that and Cophtic; La maſſa celebrans in lingua Arabica, eccetto 


Evangeli . 
Ch t 2 * altre coſe che ſegliano leggere nella lingua. 


CornTic bible, See the article Bin T k. 
OPA belli deliberande, a writ which lies in a caſe where a 
man cannot get the copy of a libel at the hands of the eccleſia- 
ftical judge. See Copy, 


(Zo erte. See CoxNUco pra. 


IATA, under the weſtern empire a grave. Agger. In 

45 12 ages of 1 church, there 3 Ab deine for this 

0 1 In the year 357, Conſtantine, made a law in 

1 0 of the prieſts cpi „ 7.2, of thoſe who had the care of 

ibn 3. whereby he exempts them from the luſtral con- 

on which all other traders paid. | 

5 Nas under him that they firſt began to be called cofiate, g. d. 

; * deſtined for bodily Jabour, from v., of uo lo, ſcindo, 

Wo 1 % J cut, beat, &c. Before that time they were called 
and leer i perhaps, becaule they were divided by 


\ 


blood: to which ſome add their belief of a baptiſm C 


| or tens, each whereof had a bier or litter for the carriage of the 
dead bodies. See DR Ax us, and LECTICAR 1us. Their place 
among the clerks, was the next in order before the chantors. 

COPING #f wall, the top or cover of a wall, made floping 

to carry off the wet. See WALL, 

OPING over, in Carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not ſquare 
to 1ts upright; but bevelling on its under ſide till it end in an edge. 

COPIVI, Capivi, Cor AvRA, or Cu PAYBA, a balm or 

balſam, oozing out of inciſions made ina tree of Brazil; not 
taken notice of but by very late writers ; at leaſt not under 
this name. See BaLsam, 

It is of a thinner conſiſtence than common turpentine, but 
much more fragrant, and deterſive. It is extremely quick in 
paſſing off by urine, and mightily cleanſes thoſe paſſages; by 
which it has obtained very much in gonorrhceas, ſeminal weak= 
neſſes, the whites, and all obſtructions, and ulcerations of thoſe 
parts. It is likewiſe a powerful balſamic, and good in many 
diſtempers of the breaſt, eſpecially catarrhs, tickling coughs, 
ſpitting of blood, &c. In dyſenteries and diarrhceas of long 
continuance, where the mucus that lines the inteſtines is by 
the acrimony of the humours abraded, it is of great ſervice in 
ſupplying its place by its balſamic quality. It mixes intimate- 
ly with the yolk of an 2 uſe it to ſtop the flux 
of blood after circumciſion. See Cir cumcis1oN. 

COPPEL, Corr, or CuePEL, a veſſel uſed by refiners, 

and eſſayers, to try, and purify their metals: otherwiſe call- 
ed te. See REFiniNnG, Oc. | 

The coppel of afſay, is a little flat veſſel, made of vine aſhes, 


ſalts, which would otherwiſe make it crackle. At the bot- 
tom of the veſſel is a little cavity filled with a kind of white 
varniſh, compoſed of hartſhorn, or pike-bones, calcined and 
diluted in water: the ufe of this liquor is, that the gold or 
ſilver to be eſſayed may be more conveniently lodged, and 
that the button of the eſſay may be ſeparated the more eaſily. 

See Ess Av. 

Note, Tho' metals may be tried otherwiſe than by coppeling : 

and though the touchſtone, graver, &c. are of ſome ſervice to 

the goldſmith in judging of their purity ; yet, without the cop= 
pel, it is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to know their preciſe 
degree of purity. 

The refiner's coppel, is a large freeſtane veſſel, lined withinſide 

with a kind of plaſter made of aſhes well lixiviated, cleanſed, 

dried, beaten and ſifted. 

In this kind of coppel it is that they purify their gold and ſilver, 

by adding lead to it, and expoling the whole toa violent fire, 

See REFINING. 

COPPER, a hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal; found in mines, 
in ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in Sweden. 
SeeMETAL. | 
Copper is of all metals the moſt ductile and malleable after 
gold and filver ; and abounds much in vitriol and ſulphur, 

VITRIOL, Cc. 

The chymiſts call it venus; as ſuppoſing it to have ſome 
more immediate relation to that planet. See VENUS. — By 
an analyſis it appears compoſed of a ſulphur ill digeſted, a yel - 
lowiſh- mercury, and a red falt. 

Copper is found in glebes or ſtones of various forms and co- 
lours ; which are ft beaten ſmall and waſhed, to ſeparate 
them from the earthy, Ec. parts wherewith they are mixed. 
After waſhing they are ſmelted, and the melted matter run into 

a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome called ſalmons, 
and by others cakes sf copper. This is the ordinary copper. 
To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again once 
or twice ; ſome of its coarſe earthy parts being left at each 
fuſion, and a quantity of tin and antimony added in each. In 
this ſtate it is called reſe copper, in Latin es pelaſum. 

Copper is ſometimes alſo found native and pure in the mines, 
either in form of threads, or in flakes, plates, grains, or othe 
maſſes and lumps. This is called virgin copper. 
Ofa mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, is formed brafs, 
which the French call cuivre jaune, yellow copper, in contra- 
diſtinction to natural copper, which they call cuivre rouge, red 
copper. See Br Ass. 5 po 5 
Copper melted together with 22 or 23 pounds of fine tin per 
uintal, makes bell metal. See BELL metal. 5 
er and braſs melted in equal quantities, make what the 
French call bronze, uſed for figures, ſtatues, Ic. See BRONZE, 
and FOUNDERY. We 5 way; N 
Copper turns white by an unction of ſpirit of wine and orpi- 
ment. Pliny fays there is a copper naturally white found un- 
derneath the filzer mines. 4 | | 

Engraving on COPPER, . i. {F ENGRAVING. 

Re NI Corte. {See the articles f RRFININC. 

Chymiſts give the denomination ſaffron of oper or crocus 
veneris, to a preparation of copper plates ſtratified with decre- 
pitated falt in a crucible ; after having extinguiſhed them in 
water, and ſcraped them with iron bruſhes. It is very red, 
and uſed in emplaiſters to cleanſe wounds, and ulcers. Seo 

Crocus. cane e . „. Sh 

Some chymiſts have pretended that the ſpirit no is a. 

real” alkaheft, capable of diffolving wholly pearls, corals, 

crabs' eyes, &c. without any diminution of its force : but ex- 


o 


perience has ſheyn the contrary. See ALCANEST. | 


: 


and bones ot ſheeps feet,calcined and lixiviated, to ſeparate the 
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COPPERAS, a mineral, formed in copper-mines, and which 


COPPICE or Copst, a little wood, conſiſting of under- 
COPULA, in logic, a verb that connects any two terms in a 


COPULATION. See the articles Col r ON, Cox GREsöG, 


C 


Conj unction COPULATIVE, See CONJUNCTION, 


C 


Cor v is alſo uſed for an imitation of any original work; parti- 


Cor v, among printers, denotes the manuſcript or original of a 


In the bookſeller's language, a good copy is that which produces | 


Tenant by Copy of court-roll. See TENANT. | 
OP Y-HOLD, is a tenure for which the tenant has nothing 
to ſhew but the copy of the roll made by the ſteward of the| 


C 


COP 


A uſtum, ſometimes alſo called ſaffron of venus, is nothing but 


copper calcin'd in a violent fire. See As UsTum. 
Verdigreaſe is a ruſt of copper. See VERDIGREASE.—Becher 
obſerves, that the drinking of acid liquors, even out of com- 
mon ſilver plate, is very unwholeſome, by reaſon of the mix- 
ture of copper therein; much more out of veſſels of copper. 


is properly a kind of vitriol. See VITRIOL. 

Copperas is purified and prepared in the ſame manner as al- 
lum and ſalt-petre, by paſſing through ſeveral lixiviums, till 
it be wholly reduced to cryſtal. See SALT. 

Some make copperas to be the chalcitis of the ancients. See 
CHAaLlcirtis. - But the more common opinion is, that it is 
rather a chalcanthum, or vitriol. See CHALCANTHUM. 
There is copperas of England, of Piſa, Germany, Cyprus, 
Hungary, and Italy, which only differ from each other in co- 
jour, richneſs and perfection; being all the ſame mineral. 

IV bite copperas, is the copperas of Germany, calcined, laid in 
water, thence filtrated, and reduced to ſalt ; whereof, as it 
coagulates, they form cakes of 40 or 50 pound each: ſuch are 
thoſe brought from Goſlar in Saxony. This Saxon copperas, 
ere it be — is of a bluiſh green, clear and tranſparent. 
The Engliſh cepperas is of a fine green; that of Cyprus and 
Hungary, ſky- blue, in pieces cut like the point of a diamond. 
That of Piſa and Italy is likewiſe green; and the laſt as tranſ- 
parent as glaſs, 

Copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many preparations ; but eſpe- 


cially in dying. The hatters alſo uſe it in their dye; and this Q 


and galls are the ingredients that compoſe writing- ink. See 
Ix k, Dyins, c. 

The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of ſtones 
found on the Fray is in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and fo weſtward, 
ordinarily called gold fones, from their colour: they abound 
much with iron. | 

To prepare the . from them, they are expoſed to the 
weather in beds above ground, and receive the rains and dews, 
which in time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones: the liquor that 
runs off is pumped into boilers, in which is firſt put old iron, 
which in boiling diſſolves. When the boiling is finiſhed, the 
liquor is drawn off into coolers, where it ſhoots into cryſtals. 
The works at Deptford for making it, are known to mot 
people. Many chymiſts diſſolve this, and ſhoot it again for 
the common ſalt of ſteel. 


woods; and may be raiſed either by ſowing, or planting, See 
Woon. 


propoſition, either negative or affirmative: as, A roſe is ſweet ; 
where 7s is the copula. 


and CONSUMMA TION, 

OPULATIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe which include ſe- 
vera] ſubjects, or ſeveral attributes joined together by an affir- 
mative or negative conjunction. See CONJUNCTION, and 
PROPOSITION, _ 

Thus, v. gr. power and riches do not make a man happy. Where 
and is the conjunction that couples power and riches, 


fines are in ſome manors certain, in others,not; t 
the lord exceeds two years value, the court of eb if 
bench, c. have in their ſeveral juriſdictions, J. king'z. 


duce the fine. See FINE. power to fe. 


In many places, the copy-holds are a kind of inherit, 
termed ciſtomary, becauſe the tenant dying, and the d : 
coming void, the next of blood paying the cuſtomar ape 
two ſhillings an acre or the like, may not be deni tne a 
miſſion. Some copy-holders have by cuſtom the woog er., ad. 
upon their own land ; ſome, again, hold by the ver Ewing 
cient demeſne, ſo that though they hold by copy, te in a. 
accounted a kind of freeholders : laſtly, ſome oth Ker 
common tenure, called mere copy- hold; whoſe land I. 
lony committed, eſcheats to the lord of the manor . 
This is the land which the Saxons called folkland, as be; 

fine ſcript» ; in contradiſtinction to bockland, or * al 
terra ex ſeripto, and now free-land, See CMARTEI. Land 
and FREE-HOLD. AND, 

COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weſt, a perſon adn; 
tenant of any lands, or tenements within a manor * 
time out of mind, by the uſe and cuſtom thereof, have — 
deviſable to ſuch as will take the ſame by copy of court ro. 
according to the cuſtom of the ſaid manor. See rn q 

COQ, ad med. conſumpt. an abbreviature among phyſicians 8 
nifying that the * is to be boiled till half of it be conſum. 

ed. C9. in S. 2, 4g. implies it to be boiled in a fuck 

uantity of water. 
R, in anatomy. See the article HEART. 

Cor Caroli, in aſtronomy, an extra- conſtellated ſtar in the nor 
thern hemiſphere, ſituated between the coma Berenices and 
urſa major; ſo called by Dr. Halley in honour of king Charles 
See STAR, and CONSTELLATION. 

Cor hydre, in aſtronomy, a ftar of the ſecond magnitude, in the 
heart of the conſtellation hydra ; the twelfth order in Ptole- 
my's 1 the eleventh in Tycho's; and the twenty- 
fifth in the Britannic. See ST AR. Its longitude is 22, 57 
59”. its latitude 22? 24” 32“/ ſouth. See HYDRA. 

Co R leonis, or regulus, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation les. See LEO. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, a muſcle which ariſes from 
the proceſſus coracoides of the ſcapula, by a tendinous be- 

inning ; and paſling over the articulation of the humerus, is 
inſerted into the middle and internal part of that bone, and 
with the deltoides and ſupra-ſpinatus, lifts the arm upwards ; 
and alone, obliquely outwards,—See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fi. 
I. X. 23. | 


[CORACOHYOI DUS in anatomy, a muſcle which ha 


its origin from the proceſſus coracoides of the omoplate ; or 
rather, according to Keil, from the upper edge of the ſcapula, 
near its neck ; whence aſcending obliquely under the maſtoi- 
dæus, it is inſerted in the os hyoides ; which it ſerves to pull 
obliquely downwards. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. lit. o. 
Ag. I. u. 17. See alſo Hyoipss. 
* The word is formed from coracoides and hyojdes, the two parts. 
It is alſo called digaſtricus, as having two bellies at its two 
. extremities, and a tendon in the middle, to give room for the 
paſſage of the carotid and inner jugular artery. Se Dio As- 
TRIC. | 


OPY, in a law-ſenſe, a tranſcript of a writing or inftru- 
ment, made for the uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome of the parties 
concerned; or in order to preſerve the memory thereof, See 
CoPIA. | | 
Such a Copy was taken from the original; has been collated 
with the original. Ancient documents do now few of them 
ſubſiſt otherwiſe than in copies. 


cularly a painting, draught, figure, & c. See ORIGINAL, 
book given to print from. See Book and PRINTING. 

In this ſenſe, they ſay, the preſs ſtands {till for want of copy : 
ſuch an author's copy is good, i. e. fair, legible, orderly, &c. 
and ſuch another's otherwiſe, 


a ſaleable book. 


To caſt off a copy, is to make a computation of the number off 


ſheets a manuſcript will make in print. 


lord's court, See TENURE, 
The ſteward of the court is, among other things, to enroll and 
keep a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are admitted to any par- 


cel of land, or tenement belonging to the manor ; and the 


tranſcript is called the copy of the court-roll, which the tenant 
keeps as his own evidence. See RoLL. 

This tenure is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant holds, in 
ſome ſort, at the will of the lord. Fitzherbert ſays, it was 
formerly called tenure in villenage ; and that copy-hold is but a 


modern name, However, it is not ſimply at the lord's will, | 


but according to the cuſtom of the manor ; ſo that if the 
copy-holder doth not break that cuſtom, and forfeit his tenure, 


he ſeems not to ſtand at the lord's courteſy.— Theſe cuſtoms| 


are infinite; varying in one point or other almoſt in every 
manor. See CusTam, and Manor. | | 


Copy-halders, upon admittance, pay a ſine to the lord; which \ 


CORACOIDES +, in anatomy, a ſmall, ſharp procef of the ſca- 


pula; ſo called from its reſembling a crowꝰ's bill. See Tab. Anat. 
(Oſteol.) fig. 3. u. 5. 5. See alſo PRoCEss, and SCAPULA, 
* The word comes from the Greek, wopat, xopaxogy cor dus, and 
4.806, imago. | | 
The coracoides is placed in the upper part of the neck, and pro- 
jects over the head of the bone of the arm. —lIt ſerves to 
ſtrengthen the articulativn of the ſhoulder z and gives origin 
to one of the muſcles of the arm, _ en 0 
CORAL, in natural hiſtory, a production of the ſea, uſually 
ranked among the number of marine plants“. See PLANT. 
The nature of cara! mult needs be very difficult to determine: 
for the ancients, without heſitation, took it for a ſtone; molt 
the moderns hold it a vegetable; of late days, M. de Reanmur 
maintains it partly plant, partly ſtonez while another curious 
able naturaliſt, who has much ſtudied the productions of the ts, 
almoſt ranks it in the number of animals, as imagining * 
work of certain ſea inſects. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1777: 
| p. 50. mem. p. 378. | 8 . 
This opinion, is now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all other ſenti⸗ 
ments ſeem almoſt precluded. P. Kircher ſuppoſes entire 
reſts of it, at the bottom of the ſeà; and M. Tournefort, that 


ſeem to ſerve the purpoſe of ſeeds and flowers. See g 25, . 
Cal, then, being eſtabliſhed a plant, has, in that quali) 


| ck theſe roots are covered with à bark, beſet 5 
arry pores, which traverſe them from top © . 1 
the roots is the ligneous or woody part of the Þ Zemdle 

we may ſo call a ſubſtance that father ſeems 5e fer ter 
| ſtone than wood. It is divided into branches like other 


plants; having white ſtreaks therein, which ſeem ts ad | 


ſent a kind of fibres, The extremities of the plant are ſoft, 
rounded with little bowls, ordinarily divided into fix ce 
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ly, that nothing may be wanting to conſtitute a real tree, 


Is are eſteemed a kind of pods, or capſulz, containing 
2 the coral. It is even ſaid, that in what place, or on 


compoſed of two beams tied acroſs, 
to preſs them down : 


tity of hemp looſely t 
ſome ſtrong nets, 


In this condition the machine is let down into the ſea ; and 
when the coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the hemp and 
the nets, they draw it out by a rope; which they unwind ac- 
cording to the depth, and which ſometimes requires halt a 
dozen boats to draw, If the rope happen to break, the fiſh- 
ermen are in great danger of drowning. 

Before the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price: of the 

coral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 4 f. 6 d. per pound. 

When the fiſhery is over, which in a ſeaſon uſually amounts 

to 25 quintals of coral each boat; it is divided into 1 3 parts; 

the patron whereof, or maſter coraller, has four, the caſter 
two, and each of the fix companions one: the 13th being re- 

ſerved for the company, &c. 

Artificial CoRAL, is made of cinnabar well beaten ; a layer 
whereof is applied on a piece of wood well dried, and poliſh- 
ed, firſt moiſtened with ſize : the whole is again poliſhed ; and 

for varniſh, rubbed over with the white of an e g. 

CORALLINE, Sea-AMoſo; a plant found adhering to rocks, ſhells, 
and even to coral. It has no ſtem, but its branches ſhoot im- 

mediately out of the root. Its uſe in medicine is not very 
conſiderable: yet it is ſuppoſed of ſome effect to deſtroy 
worms in children when taken in pouder ; and is alſo uſed as 
an ornament to rock-work, The beſt is greeniſh ; the worſt 
aſh-coloured ; the red is not much better. | 

CORALLINUM Arcanum. See the article ARcanum. 

CORAM mon Fudice, in law, is when a cauſe is brought into a 
court whereof the judges have no juriſdiction, See JuRI1s-' 

DICTION. 

CORBAN, a ſcripture term, ſignifying an oblation, or offering 
to God on the altar. See OBLAT ION, 0c. 

CokB AN, alſo denotes a ceremony in uſe among the Mahome- 
tans, yearly performed at the foot of mount Arafat in Ata- 
bia, near Mecca.—It conſiſts in laying a great number of 
ſheep, and diſtributing them among the poor, 

CORBEILS, in fortification, little baſkets, about a foot and an 
half high, eight inches wide at the bottom, and twelve at the 
top: which being filled with earth, are frequently ſet one a- 
gainſt another upon the parapet, or elſewhere ; leaving cer- 
tain port-holes, from whence to fire upon the enemy under 
covert, without being ſeen by them. See PARA ET, Oc. 


with a leaden weight 
to the beams is faſtened a great quan- 


; iſt : f 
what matter ſoever this juice be ſhed, it carries fecundity with wilted round, among which they mix 


: and produces a plant of coral : whence it is, that in the ca- 
bine of the curious, we find ſome of it on dead men's ſkulls, 
ieces of earthen ware, and other kinds of ſolid bodies, which 

hance and the working of the ſea have thrown into ſome of 
F Kircher's foreſts. Coral, M. le Comte de Marſigli obſerves, 
ws chiefly in grottos whoſe mouth or aperture is towards 
the ſouth, and their vault, or concave arch nearly parallel to 
the ſurfaceof the earth, For its growth, it is neceſſary the ſea 
be as quiet as A pond : it vegetates the contrary way to all 
other plants; its foot adhering to the top of the grotto, and its 
-anches ſhooting downwards. The foot takes the exact form 
of the ſolid it grows to, and even covers it, like a plate, to a 
certain extent; Which M. de Marſigli thinks a proof that its 
ſubſtance was originally fluid: and what confirms the thought, 
is. that the ſame ſubſtance ſhall ſometimes line the inſide of a 
ſhell, which it could never have entered but in form of a 
7199 a nice examen of the ſeveral parts of coral, M. de Mar- 
ſigli gathers, that all its organiſm, with regard to vegetation, 
conſiſts in its rind; that the tubules of this rind filtrate a Juice 
which fills the cellules, and runs along the canals as far as the 
extremities of the branches ; and that this juice being pe- 
trified, both in the cells encompaſſing the coralline ſubſtance, 
and in thoſe of the extremities of the branches whoſe ſubſtance 
zs not yet formed, makes the plant grow both in height and 
bulk, See VEGETATION, Oc. 


At was held a paradox in 17 10 to aſſert, that all that appears orga- 
nical in coral, with regard to vegetation, conſiſted in its rind, and 
in the ſurface of the proper coralline ſubſtance immediately covered 
with this rind, But M. de Reaumur has lately adopted and forti- 
fed this opinion. He takes for a plant the coarſe viſible rind of 
coral, which is very different from what we properly call coral ; 
and alſo another much finer rind which the eyes do not diſtinguiſh 
from the proper coralline ſubſtance covered by it: and all the reſt, | 
that is, almott the whole coralline ſubſtance, he takes for a mere 
ſtone without any organization. There are many plants which 
cannot grow without being ſupported : this is under the ſame 
neceſſity. But whereas others go out in ſearch of ſupports, and 
meet with foreign bodies already formed ; cora/ forms itſelf aſup- 
port within itſelt, and inveſts it with its own ſubſtance. Hiſt. 
Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1727. p. 51. 


— — — 


The ancients believed that coral was ſoft while it continued at 
the bottom of the water; and that it only became hard and 
ſolid by the impreſſion. of the air. But the moderns are con- 
vinced of the contrary from experience; and know that there 
was more of imagination than truth in the name gorgonium, 
which they gave it, to ſhew that Meduſa's head did not con- 


CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
times ſeen on the heads of Caryatides. See CARYATIDES. 
The word is alſo uſed for the vaſe or tambour of the Corin- 
thian column ; ſo called from its reſemblance of a baſket ; or 
becauſe it was formed on the model of a baſket. See Co- 
RINTHIAN, and TAMBoUR. 


CORBEL, or CORBIL, is alſo uſed in building for a ſhort piece 
of timber placed in a wall, with its end ſticking out fix or eight 
inches, as occaſion ſerves, in manner of a ſhouldering-piece. 
The under part of the end thus ſticking out, is ſometimes 
cut into the form of a boultin; ſometimes of an ogee, and | "8 
ſometimes of a face, &c, according to the workman's fancy; * 
the upper fide being plain and flat. 
Theſe corbels are uſually placed for ſtrength immediately under 
the ſemi-girders of a platform, and ſometimes under the ends 
of camber- beams: in which latter caſe, they are commonly 
placed a foot or two below the beam, and have a piece of tim- 
_— ſtanding upright cloſe to the wall from the corbel to the 

eam. 

CoRBEL is alſo uſed by ſome architects for a niche, or hollow left 
in walls for images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. See NIicRHE. 

CORD, vor CHoRp, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of hemp, 
cabled or twiſted together by means of a wheel. See Cox AGE. 


The word comes from the Greek ο⏑ο, which properly ſigniſies 
an inteſtine, or gut, whereof cords may be made. See CHOR D. 


Corp of St. Francis, a kind of rope adorned with knots, wore 
by the brothers of the fraternity inſtituted in honour of that 
ſaint. See CORDELIER. 

Some, as the cordeliers, capuchins, minorites,and recolets, wear 
it white; others, as the pique-puces, black.—lIts deſign is to 
commemorate the bonds wherewith Jeſus Chriſt was bound. 

The ſociety of the CORD, includes a great number of people be- 
ſides religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only obliged 
to ſay five paters, five ave-marys and gloria-patri's, and to 

wear this rope, which muſt have been firſt bleſſed by the ſu- 
perior of the order. | 

Corp of Woed,a certain quantity of wood for burning; ſo call- 
ed, becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord, See MEASURE. 
It is now meaſured between two ſtakes of wood, four foot high, 
and eight foot apart; and is to be four foot broad, or deep. 

Corp-Hd, is properly new wood; and when brought 

water comes aboard a veſſel, in oppoſition to that which is 
floated. All burning wood not exceeeding 18 inches circum- 
ference, is deemed cord-1wood. , 

Corp, in geometry, muſic, c. See CHoRD. | 

CORDAGE, in the ſea-language, is uſed in general for all 
the ropes and cords, big and mall uſed in the rigging and 

fitting out of a veſſel. See Ro E and RIO OING. 5 

The word is alſo uſed for the art of preparing and manu- 

facturing the ropes, &c. 


vert objects into ſtone, more ſurely than coral became petrified 
as ſoon as it appeared in the air. 98 
There are, properly, but three kinds of coral, red, white, and 
black: the white is the rareſt and moſt eſteemed ; but it is the 
red is ordinarily uſed in medicine. It muſt be choſen thick, 
ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a beautiful red, not covered with 
any tartareous matter, ; 
There is a kind of white coral pierced full of holes, and a black 
coral, named antipates; appearing of a different nature from the 
reſt : but theſe are of no uſe. The chymiſts draw a magiſte- 
rial tincture from coral, and a ſalt. | 
Gral gives title to an officinal compoſition, called ſyrup of 
coral, ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians ; as is likewiſe the 
pouder of coral finely ground, and afterwards levigated on a 
marble, and made up into a proper form. But there are few 
except thoſe who are fond of medicines with pearls in them 
that make uſe hereof, By means of its exceeding hardneſs, it is 
2 to take away with it a great deal of the levigating 

one. 
T be virtues attributed to coral and its preparations, are that it 

18 Cardiac, and therefore of uſe in diarrhceas, too large fluxes of 
the menſtrua, and floodings ; of ſervicein the fluor albus, and to 
prevent miſcarriages ; beſides its uſe in common as a teſtaceous 
pouder in children's diſeaſes, Sc. See CHILDREN's Diſeaſes. 
dome alſo attribute to coral the immediate ſtopping of blood, the 
ſecuring of houſes from thunder- bolts, the keeping away of evil 
ſpirits, and the promoting of dentition. It is added that coral ap- 
pears redder wore on a man than on a woman; that it becomes 
pale and livid when wore by a ſick perſon ;and that the changes 
in the plant correſpond with thoſe in the diſeaſe. But for theſe, | 
and many more fancies of the ſame kind,credat Tudæus Apella. 
—lts chief uſe we know of,is in chaplets, beads,and other _ 
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Cox Al. Hiſbery. The time for fiſhing coral is from April to] 


© places are the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, coaſts of Africa to- 
wards the Baſtion of France, the iſles of Majorca and Corſica, 
| 2 the coaſts of Provence and Catalonia. P 
be method of ier is nearly the ſame in all places: that 
be at — Poting 0 CE rance, where there is an eſtabliſhed 
» Unger t ion y) 
Markelles, is 5 _ DR . ee dg ” 
22 eight men go in a boat, commanded by the patron or 
Proprietor; the caſter throws his net, if we may ſo call the ma- 


2 2 wherewith he uſes to tear up the coral from the bottom 


x the ſea; and th | * 
o. . Ne : Mg ſix manage the boat. The net is 
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"The cordage is faid to be baked, when havi 


As to the ſtrength of ropes, or CORD AGE, M. Reaumur takes occa- 


COR 


other hot place, it is drained of all its moiſture, 
White cordage, is that not yet pitched, —Cordage pitched in the 
ove, is that which is paſſed through hot pitch as it comes out 
of the ſtove, Each quintal of cordage may take up about 20 
unds of pitch. The cordage is ſometimes pitched in the thread. 
hen a rope is faid to be of fix inches, it is underſtood of fix in- 
ches around, or in circumference. The commerce of cordage is 
very conſiderable at Amſterdam : that made of Coningiberg 
hemp is valued at 20 per cent. more than that of Muſcovy 
hemp. They are ſold by weight. 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a veſſel is almoſt 
inconceivable ; each has its particular name and uſe, See CA- 
BLE, HawsER, Cc. 
The Spaniards make a kind of ſhoes of cordage, which they call 
alpargates, whereof they uſe great quantitiesat home, and yet 
drive a very conſiderable commerce to the Indies; ſo as to 
ſend away whole ſhip-loads thereof. — The Indians make their 
cordage of the bark of cocos, maguay, and other trees. 


ſion, in the memoirs of the Royal Academy, to conſider the 
queftion, whether a rope compoſed of ſeveral twiſts or ſtrands 
interwoven, v. gr. ten, have more;ftrength to ſuftain a weight, 
than the ten twiſts would have ſeparately, placed parallel over 
one another: or, which is the ſame thing, whether if each 
twiſt be capable of ſuſtaining the weight of a pound, the whole 
cord be able to ſuſtain more than ten ? 

There, indeed, appears no great difficulty in the queſtion; the 
evidence ſeems ftrong on the ſide of the affirmative : For 19, 
by virtue of the twiſting, the diameter of the rope is made 
larger than are thoſe of the ten twiſts together ; but, it is appa- 
rently by its thickneſs that a rope ſuſtains a weight or reſiſts a 
fracture. 

20, Twiſted ſtrands have not all, as when parallel, a vertical 
direction with regard to the weight: ſeveral of them, and even 
the greateſt part, have oblique directions, and of conſequence 
do not bear all the ſhare of the burden they would otherwiſe 
bear. In effect, they are inclined planes that are only preſſed 


paſſed a ſtove or] 


COR 


with more probability, take it for a croſs mad 
of cord. be Ker, Va © FEW pie 
CORDELIE a Franciſcan, or religious of 
Francis, ws 1 1 a e 8 
The cordeliers are clothed in thic cloth, witha lite 
a , woghorey and cloke of the 1 Erde econ, 
cord, tied with three knots : whence the name. See Co Ip 
The cordeliers are otherwiſe called minor friers, their 5 
name. The denomination cordelier is ſaid to have been un an 
ven them in the war of 8. Louis againſt the Infide 55 
the friers minor having repulſed the Barbarians, and that j; 
having enquired their name; it was anſwered they were 0 
ple cordeliez, tied with ropes.— The cordeliers are, to a 
profeſſed Scotifts, See SCOTIST., 26 
CORDIAL, Cardiac, in medicine, a comforting, or reſreſſ 
ing remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength, and chearfulneſ⸗ by 
raiſing the ſpirits when deprefled by roo much exerciſe, ſ f 
diſeaſe, or the like cauſe. * 
Cordials act by giving a ſpringineſs and force to the fibres and 
by ſome of their fine particles directly entering the tubuli 
pores of the nerves and minute veſſels, and ſo mixing died. 
ly with the fluids. | | 
Thus, ſome of the particles of the ſpirit of lavender, when 
dropped into ſugar and taken, are ſuppoſed to enter the ners 
of the palate directly. Spirituous liquors, as brandy, cinna. 
mon- water, Cc. are ſuppoſed alſo to act immediately on the 
palate; but eſpecially on the nervous coat of the ſtomach, and 
not by the common current of the circulation: by which 
means they often prove an immediate cordial, 
In faintings, where the circulation of the blood is languid, fl 
volatile oleoſum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn dropt in cold water and 
drank immediately, occaſion a contraction of the fibrillz, the 
laſt by its coldneſs, and the firſt by entering the ſmall veſlels; 
and thus they inſtantly augment the circulation, or in other 
words, prove cordial, —In officinal compoſitions, the four ©. 
dial flowers are burrage, bugloſs, roſesand violets, 
The four cordial waters are thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, endive, 
and chicory; ſome add thoſe of carduus benedictus and ſcor- 


— 


with a part of the load. 

Hence it would follow, that the ſurplus of the ſtrength of the 
twiſts, might be employed in raiſing a larger weight. 

On the other hand, it is true, that in twiſting the ſtrands, ſome 
are ſtretched, and others left more looſe; and the new tenſion 
given the former, ſerves to weaken them, and has of itſelf the 
effect of a weight: thus they become leſs able to ſuſtain one 
ſo large. Thoſe more lax, on the contrary, evade in ſome 
meaſure the action of the weight, For the action is diſtributed 
equally on the ten ſuppoſedly equal twiſts; and if ſome, by rea- 
ſon of their particular diſpoſition, receive leſs than their quota, 
the weight will act more forcibly on the reſt, and will break 
them firſt, as being more tenſe ; after which it will eaſily diſ- 
patch the reſt, as not being in ſufficient number to oppoſe it. 
This is the ſum of what can be urged for and againſt the twiſting. 
To decide between them M. Reaumur had recourſe to experi- 
ment, The reſult was, that contrary to all expectation, he ſtil] 


found the twiſting diminiſhed the ſtrength of the rope: whence 
it is eaſily inferred, that it diminiſhes it the more, as the rope | 


is the thicker : for inaſmuch fas the twiſting diminiſhes ; the 
more twiſting, the more diminution. | 


The reſiſtance or friction of CORD AGE, is very conſiderable ; and by 


all means to be conſidered in calculating the power of machines. 
M. Amontons obſerves, in thememoirs of the Royal Academy, 
that a rope is ſo much the more difficult to bend, 19. As it is 
ſtiffer, and more ſtretched by the weight it draws. 29. As it 
is thicker ; and, 39. As it is to be more bent; i. e. as it is to 
be coiled, for inſtance, into a ſmaller ring. 

The ſame author has thought of ways to prove in what pro- 


portion theſe different reſiſtances increaſe : that ariſing from 


the ſtiffneſs or rigidity occaſioned by the weight which draws 
the rope, increaſes in proportion to the weight; and that ari- 
ting from its thickneſs, in proportion to the diameter. Laſtly, 
that ariſing from the ſmallneſs of the gyres, or pullies about 
which it is to be wound, is indeed greater for ſmaller circum- 
ferences than large ones, but does not increaſe fo much as in 
the proportion of thoſe circumferences, 

On this footing,the loſs a machine ſuſtains by the cordage being 
eſtimated in pounds, becomes, as it were, a new weight, to 
be added to that which the machine is to raiſe. The augmen- 
tation of weight will render the cords ſtill the more ſtiff: 
which exceſs is to be computed as before, 

Thus we ſhall have ſeveral ſums ſtill decreaſing : which are to 
be added . in the article of friction; and it will be ſur- 


prifing to ſee what a ſum they will amount to. See FRI T ION. 


here ropes are uſed in a machine, all the reſiſtance reſulting 
from their ſtiffneſs is to beput together ; andall that occaſioned 
by the friction: which will make ſo conſiderable an augmenta- 
tion to the difficulty of the motion, that a power which to 
raiſe a weight of 3000 pound, by means of a fixed and a 
moveable pulley, needed only 1500 pound; muſt, according to 
M. Amontons, have 3942 pounds, on account of the frictions, 
and the reſiſtance of the cordage. See RESISTANCE, 
ORDED, in heraldry. A croſs CorxDeD, ſome authors take 
for a croſs wound or wrenched about with cords: though others, 


Con DIS Mucro, 


zonera, ſcabioſa, ſorrel, c. See WATER. 


Mucko. 
SEPTUM. 


CORDIS Capſula. CAPSULA, 
| CoRDis Fovea. bam WM wi Are 


Corps Septum. 


. COR DON, in fortification, a row of ſtones jutting out be- 


tween the rampart and the baſis of the parapet, like the tore 
of a column. The cordon ranges round the whole fortreſs; 
and ſerves to join the rampart, which is aſlope, and the pa- 
rapet, which is perpendicular, more agreeably together. 

In fortifications raiſed of earth, this ſpace is filled up with 
pointed ſtakes inſtead of a cordon. 

CORDWAINERS*, or CoRDINERs, the term whereby 
the ſtatutes denominate ſhoe-makers, 

* The word is formed from the French cordonmier, which Menage 
derives from cordouan, à kind of leather brought from Cordova, 
whereof they formerly made the upper-leathers of their ſhoes. 
Others derive it from corde, rope, becauſe anciently ſhoes were 
made of cords ; as they ſtill are in ſome parts of Spain, under the 
name of a/pargates, See Co x DAOGE. But the former etymo 
is better warranted : for, in effect, the French workmen who 

repare the cordoua's are ſtill called cordowanniers. 

In Paris have two pious ſocieties, under the titles of frer:s 
cordonniers, brothers ſhoemakers ; eſtabliſhed by authority to- 
wards the middle of the ſeventeenth century ; the one under 
the protection of S. Criſpin, the other of S. Criſpianus, two 
ſaints who had formerly honoured the profeſſion. They liven 
community, and under fixed ſtatutes and officers ; by which 
they are directed both in their ſpiritual and ſecular concerns. 
The produce of their ſhoes goes into a common ſtock, to furn- 
iſh neceſſaries for their ſupport ; the reſt to be diſtributed a- 
mong the poor. wh 
Benedict Baldwin, a native of Amiens, the ſon of a corduainer, 
and himſelf a workinan in his father's ſhop, has among other 
learned writings, publiſhed a treatiſe de calceo antiquo & my/tico, 
to do honour, as he himſelf owns, to his ancient trade. John 
Battiſta Gallo, a ſhoemaker of Florence, has publiſhed ſome 
fine pieces in the Italian language; and among others, du- 
logues in imitation of Lucian. | | 

CORE D herrings. See the article HERRING. 

CO RIAN P E R, the ſeed ofa plantof the ſame name. Seed EE. 
Both the taſte and the ſmell of the ſeed is very agreeable ; Jet 
both in the plant extremely nauſeous, Beſides the conſectiont 
made of cortander-ſeed, it is of uſe in medicine as p_ 
tive, and a corrective to ſome ſorts of cathartics. © 
much uſed by the brewers both in England and Holland, tos 

a a flavour to their ſtrongeſt beer. The ancients had 3 notion 
that juice of coriander would deprive people of their 

and even of life, p road of 

CORIDOR*®*, or Corninor, in fortification, a : 
way along the edge of the ditch, withoutfide 3 incompafin 
the whole fortification, See Di rex. 8 1 

*The word comes from the Italian coridere, or the Spaniſh Al 

It is alſo called the covert way ; becauſe with 2 1 

or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. Ses CovaRT % 
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CorinTHIAN braſs. See the article BR Ass. | 
CORK, the bark of a tree of the ſame name, much reſembling 


COR 


her. 
from nc AN order, the fourth, or as Scamozzi and M. 


it, the fifth, and laſt of the orders of architec- 

le Cur nobleſt, richeft, and moſt delicate of them all. 
dar Ja Architect. fig. 26. See alſo OxDER. : 
The invention of this order moſt of the moderns, after Vitru- 

us aſcribe to Callimachus a Corinthian ſculptor, who paſſing 
2 tomb of a young lady, over which her nurſe had placed 
1 with ſome of her play- things, and covered it up from 
5 weather with a tile; the whole having been placed on a 

oot of acanthus; as It ſprung up, the branches encompaſſed 
0 baſket, and bending down atop under the corners of the 
11 ſormed a kind of volutes. Hence Callimachus took his 
hi 2 the baſket he imitated in the vaſe of his column; the 
3 in the volutes; and the tile in the abacus of his order. 
See ABACUS, ACANTHUS, Sc. 
Villalpandus treats this ſtory of Callimachus as a fable ; and 
will have the Corinthian capital to have taken its origin from 
an order in Solomon's temple, the leaves whereof were thoſe 
of the palm-tree. See LEAF. | 5 
The Corinthian order has ſeveral characters whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt: its capital is adorned with two 
row of leaves, between which riſe little ſtalks, or caulicoles, 
whereof the volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus, 
and which are in number ſixteen. ; 
It has no ovolo, nor even abacus properly ſpeaking ; for the 
member which goes by that name is quite different from the 
abacus in the other orders; being cut with a ſweep, in the 
middle of which is carved a roſe, or other ornament, See 
Cayiral, VoLUTE, ABAcus, CAULICOLE, Gc. ſee 
alſo CoxniCHE, FREEZE, and PEDESTAL, 
Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no particular 
ordonnance for its cornice, or any of the other ornaments of 
its entablature 3 nor does he give it any other proportions than 
thoſe of the Ionic order: ſo that if it appears higher than the 
Tonic, it is purely owing to the exceſs of the height of its 
capital. See Ionic, ENTABLATURE, Cc. 


He alſo makes the reſt of the entablature the ſame ; and the 


Attic baſe he uſes indifferently for the one and the other, See 
ATTIC, 

But Vitruvius differs widely in this order from all the exam- 
ples now remaining of antiquity ; the moſt beautiful whereof 
have a particular baſe, and the whole order twenty modules in 


height: whereas the Ionic has but eighteen. Again, its capi-| there any thing to fear, but from the air and foreign moiſture. N 
tal is higher than that of Vitruvius by one third of a module; See GRAN AR. : | * 
and its entablature, which has modillions, and ſometimes den-| A little time after the ſiege of Metz under Henry II. of France, 1 | 1 { 
tils together with modillions, is very different from the Ionic] the duke d'Eſpernon laid up vaſt ſtores of corn in the citadel ; Ul A 
entablature. which was preſerved in good plight to the year 1707, when the 1 
Moſt of the modern architects ſet aſide Vitruvius's Corinthian French king and his retinue paſſing that way eat bread baked $i | 
ordonnance, and follow that of the ancient buildings; ſelecting thereof. my 

from them according to their ſeveral taſtes : ſo that the mo- The chief thing that contributes to the preſervation of corn, is 218 


dern Corinthian is a kind of compoſite ; differing from any of 
the ancient buildings, and much more from V itruvius's rules. 
Vignolaand M. le Clerc make the Corinthian order 20 modules 
high: yet Serlio only makes it 18 ; and M. Perrault 183, re- 
trenching ſomething from the 19 of Vitruvius. 

The height of the ſhaft M. Perrault makes leſs than that of 
the Ionic, by reaſon of the exceſs of its capital. See CoLUmN ; 
ſee alſo SHAFT, BASE, and ENTARLATURE. 


ſed in architeQure for a pallery, or long iſle, 
und a building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diftance| 


COR 


bered yon the corns ; the firſt called Turky and Indian corns 


the ſecond French, or black corn. 


Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other cantons 
of Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary ; and ſome parts 
of America cultivated by the Europeans, particularly by New- 
England, New-France, and Accadia, are the places which 
produce corn, Other countries have maiſe and rice in lieu of 
it; and ſome parts of America, both in the iſlands and con- 
tinents, ſimple roots, ſuch as potatoes, and manioc. 

Egypt was anciently the moſt fertile of all other countries in 
corn ; as appears both from ſacred and profane hiſtory : it fur- 
niſhed a good part of the people ſubject to the Roman em- 
pire, and was called the dry nurſe of Rome and Italy. Eng- 
land, France and Poland ſeem now in the place of Egypt, 
and with their ſuperfluities ſupport a good part of Europe. 

For the firfl diſcovery and culture of corn, authors are much di- 
vided : the common opinion is, that in the firſt ages men lived 
on the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; as acorns, and the 
nut or maſt produced by the beech, which, they ſay, took its 
name fagus from the Greek ap, I eat, It is added, that 
they had not either the uſe of corn, nor the art of preparing 
or making it eatable. See BA KING. 

Ceres has the credit of being the firſt that ſhewed the uſe of 
corn, on which account ſhe was placed among the gods. O- 
thers give the honour to Triptolemus : others ſhare it between 
the two; making Ceres the firſt diſcoverer, and 'T'riptolemus 
the firſt planter and cultivater of cory. | 
DiodorusSiculusaſcribes the whole to Iſis; in which, Polydore 
Virgil obſerves, he does not differ from the reſt; Iſis and 
Ceres being in reality the fame. The Athenians pretend it 
was among them the art began, and the Cretans or Candiots, 
Sicilians, and Egyptians lay claim to the ſame. Some think 
the title of the dicilians beſt ſupported, that being the coun- 
try of Ceres : and authors add, ſhe did not teach the ſecret 
to the Athenians, till ſhe had firſt inſtructed her own country- 
men. Others ſay, Ceres paſſed firſt into Attica, thence into 
Crete, and laſt of all into Sicily. Many of the learned, how- 


ever, maintain it was in Egypt the art of cultivating corn 


firſt began; and it is certain there was corn in Egypt, and the 
Eaſt, long before the time of Ceres. 

For the preſervation of corn : It muſt be well dried and clean- 
ed; the granary have its openings to the North or Eaſt, and 
vent-holes a-top. For the firſt months it muſt be well ſtirred 
every fifteen days; afterwards it will be ſufficient to fift it 
once per month : after two years it heats no more; nor is 


a cruſt which forms on its ſurface, by the germination of the 
grain underneath, to the thickneſs of an inch and half. On 
that at Metz people walked, without its giving the leaſt way. 
At Sedan was a granary cut in arock, wherein a heapof corn 
waspreſerved 110 years: it was covered with acruſta foot thick. 
At Chalons they have granaries where theyſtill keep corn thir- 
ty or forty years : over the heap they ſtrew quicklime, in fine 
daſt;to the thickneſs of three inches,and ſprinkle this over with 
water, whence ariſes a cruſt, The grain near the ſurface ſprouts 
to the height of a foot and half: theſe the winter kills; and 
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the holm-tree. See BARkEk. 
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the heap is left untouched till neceſſity obliges them to it. 
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Its leaves are green above, and white underneath ; and its fruit CoRx N MEASURE. 
areal acorn, which feeds much more than that of the oak. It] Sharping Corn See the articles JS nARTING. 
is found in great abundance in Spain, Italy, France, &c, Trug-CoRN. TRrvG-corn. 


To take off the bark they make an inciſion from the top to the - Cokx. Woop-corn. 
bottom of the tree, and at each extremity another around the C ORNAC HIN E poudey, a purging pouder, called alſo ear! 
tree, perpendicular to the firſt, When ſtripped from the tree, | of Warwick's pouder, and pulvis de tribus. 
which does not therefore die, the bark is piled up in a pond or] Tt is compoſed of equal parts of antimonium diaphoreticum, 
diteh, and loaden with heavy ſtones to flatten it, and reduce it diagrydium, and cream of tartar. | 9 
into tables: hence it is taken, to be dried; and when ſuffi-CORN AGE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice whereof was to i 
ciently dry, put in bales for carriage. If care be not taken to blow a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots was perceived. # 
trip the bark, it ſplits and peels off itſelf ; being puſhed up by — SERVICE, 1 
another bark formed underneath. | This tenure was very frequent in the northern counties, near "Fl 
The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome uſe in me- the Picts wall. But by ſtat. 12 Car. II. all tenures are converted 
dicine ; being both reputed aſtringents, after being burnt and] into free, and common ſocage. See TENURE and SSE. 
Poudered, when uſed externally ; but the chief employ off An old Rental calls cornage, newtgeldt, q. d. neat-geld. My lord 4 
the former, is to put in ſhoes, flippers, &c. and to ſtop bottles. Coke ſays, in old books it is called hornge!d. See Honor tp. i 
— The Spaniards burn it to make that light kind of black we| COR NE A, Hum: from cornu, a horn. See To 104. 1. 
0 8 ou black, uſed by painters. » See BLAck. CoRNEA tunica, in anatomy, the ſecond coat of the eye; ſo called x 
R » 2 plant, or rather genus of plants, which produce a] from its ſubſtance reſembling the horn of a lanthorn. See EYE. | 1 
dran fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. See BR RAD. It is ſituated in the fore part; and is ſurrounded by the ſclerotica. 418 
7 ** 1s alſo uſed for the grain, or ſeed of that plant, ſeparated Tt has a greater convexity than the reſt of the globe of the eye, 
* the ſpica, or ear. See GRAIN and SEED. and is compoſed of ſeve rallel laminæ, which are nouriſhed 1 
n the commerce of grain, they diſtinguiſh three kinds, viz. by many blood · veſſels, ſo fine, as not to hinder even the ſmalleſt 1 
air. properly ſo called, or wheat ; rye, which is a ſpecies very] rays of light from entering the eye. It has a moſt exquiſite 11 
in Nees and of a quality far inferior; and a third kind reſult-| ſenſe, to the end that upon the leaſt pain, the tears may be Din 
Ly rom a mixture of the two, and called maſtin. | ſqueezed out of the lachrymal gland, to waſh off any filth, 
Th farmers, indeed, rank among the number of corns ſeveral off which, by ſticking to the cornea, might render it cloudy or 
grains ſowed in March; as barley, oats, and even pulſe, as] dim. See LACHRYMAL ; ſee alſo Tra, &c. | 
＋ vetches, &c, which, however, they ſometimes diſtinguiſh} In the memoirs of the Royal Academy, M.Gandolphe gives us 
denomination, ſmaller corn. Maiſe and ſarraſin are num- an inſtance of inciſions deſignedly made in the cornea, to diſ- 
| | FM | e 
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Architrave CORNICHE, 1s that immediate] 
architrave; the freeze being retrenched. 
Mutilated CORNICHE, is that whoſe projeCture is omitted, or 


COR 


charge a quantity of blood ſettled there by a violent blow on the 
eye, by means whereof the ſight had been almoſt entirely extin- 
guiſhed. The extravaſated blood, it ſeems, was in too great a 
quantity to be diſſipated by topical medicines ; beſides, that 
the proceſs would have been ſo tedious, that the aqueous hu- 
mour would have been in danger of being quite ruined in the 
mean time,— The cornea, therefore, was opened by three in- 
ciſions, all made acroſs; the blood was diſcharged ; the eye 
bound up with compreſſes ſteeped in a mixture of four 
ounces of plantain water, and two of vulnerary water. In 
eight days the eye reſumed its natural tranſparency ; and 
there remained no ſcar after the inciſions. After the cure, 
the pupil of that eye continued dilated much beyond its natu- 
ral dimenſions. See PUPIL, 


CORNELIANX, or CARNELIAN, CARNEOLUS,aprecious 


ſtone, ordinarily red, bordering on orange; called alſo /ardins, 
or the ſardian ſtone, See SARDIAN, and PRECIOUs fone. 
*The cornelian is otherwiſe called carneola and cornrola; the Ita- 
lians call it cornio/0s ; it is ſaid from corno, horn; on account of 
the reſemblance it bears to horn. 
It is but little tranſparent, cuts eaſily ; and we find moſt of 
the fine gravings of antiquity, whether in relievo, or in- 


dented, are on this ſtone, 


It bears the fire admirably. The fineſt cornelians are thoſe 
brought from ncar Babylon; the next are thoſe of Sardinia ; 
the laſt thoſe of the Rhine, Bohemia, and Sileſia.— To give 
theſe ſtones the greater luſtre, in ſetting them they lay a piece 
of {ſilver leaf underneath. | 

The principal uſe made of cornelians is in ſeals ; by reaſon the 
grave well, and take a fine poliſh. — The author of the boo 
uſually, but falſely, attributed to Albertus Magnus, gives 
the cornelian virtues, which, were they real, would make it 
ineſtimable. See AGAT. 


CORNER-TYLES. See the article Ty1 E. 
CORNET, Cox, a horn, or muſical inſtrument uſed by 


the ancients in their wars. See Mus1Cc." 

Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, cornets,and 
buccinz : that when the cornets ſounded, only the enſigns re- 
carded ; none of the ſoldiers : that when the enſigns were to 
march alone without the ſoldiers, the cornet alone was ſound- 
ed; as, on the contrary, when the ſoldiers were to move 
without the enſigns, the trumpets alone were ſounded : that 


the corncts and buccinæ ſounded the charge and retreat; and 


the cornets and trumpets during the courſe of the battle, See 
TRUMPET, Ec. 


CoRNET, inthe modern war, denotes an officer in the cavalry, 


who bears the enſign or colours of a troop. See ENSIGN, 
The cornet is the third officer in the company, and commands 
in the abſence of the captain and lieutenant, He takes his title 
from his enſign which is ſquare, and is ſuppoſed to be called 
by that name, from corny ; becauſe placed on the wings, which 
form a kind of points or horns of the army. 


Others derive the name from coronect ; alledging that it was 


the ancient cuſtom for theſe officers to wear coronets or gar- 
lands on their heads. 


CORNICHE*, Corn1sn, or CoRNIce, in architecture, 


the uppermoſt member of the entablature of a column ; or 
that which crowns and finiſhes the order. See ENTABLA- 
TURE, CROWNING, Oc. 

* The word is formed from the Latin coronis, a crowning, 
The corniche is the third grand diviſion of the trabeation, com- 
mencing from the freeze and ending with the cymatium. 

'The corniche is different in the different orders : in the Tuſcan 
order it is the moſt plain. Vignola makes it to conſiſt of anovum 
or quarter-round, and aſtragal or baguette, a reglet or fillet, a 
larmier, and a talon.— See Tab. Archit.fig.24. SeealfoT UsCAN. 
In the Doric, he uſes capitals to the triglyphs of the freeze 
with their bandelettes, a talon, mutules, or dentils, a larmier 
with its guttæ underneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet. 
— See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. ſee alſo DoRic. 

In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame as in 
the Doric; except that they are frequently enriched with carv- 


ing, and there are always dentils. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. | 


ſee alſo Ionic. 

In the Compoſite there are dentils; its mouldings are carved, 

and there are channels under the ſoffit, —See Tab. Archit. fig. 
o. ſee alſo COMPOSITE. 


| 


COR 


niche that has cantalivers underneath it. See Cay AL 
Madillion CORNICHE, a corniche with modillions u *. 
See MopiLLIOV. ; | No Nt 
Coving CORNICHE, a corniche which has a grea | 
hollow in it; ordinarily lathed and plaiſtered ups ns or 
Pa ſprokets, or e See CoviNx G. "mals 
ORNICHE is alſo uſed in the general, for any li ; 
either of maſonry, or 3 even whe the 1 
lumns.— Thus, we ſay, the corniche of a chimney, a buffet ”4 
CoRNICHE is alſo applied to the crownings of pedeſtals oe, 
Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32. See alſo Pen;,, 
This corniche is different in thedifferent orders: in the f bay 
according to M. Perrault, it has a platband which ſe . 
corona, and a cavetto with its fillet : in the Doric 
cavetto with a fillet, which bears a drip crown 
ſquare : In the Ionic, a cavetto with its fillet above 
or pendent ſquare crowned with an ogee and its fi 
Corinthian, an ogee with its fillet, a cymatium under the 
rona, which it hollows to make a drip, a corona, and an = 
with its fillet : Laſtly, in the Compoſite, a fillet wich 2 ; © 
over the dye, an rea, cyma with its fillet, corona, and 
ogee with its fillet. See each in its piace. oh 
Glacis of the CORNICHE, See the article GL ac1s, 
CoRNICHE ring of a piece of ordnance,is that which lies next the 
trunnion ring; or the next ring from the muzzle backwardz 
CORNICULARIS | 
ARIS proceſſus, the proceſs or kno 
ſhoulder bone ; thus led as reſembling the — 2 
crow's beak. See Cox ACOIDES. 
CORNICULARIUS, in I an officer in the Roman 
army, whoſe buſineſs was to aid and aſſiſt the militaryſttibune 
in quality of lieutenant, See TRIBUNE. 
The cornicularii went the rounds in lieu of the tribune, viſited 
the watch, and were nearly what the aids major are in the 
French army. See Alp. 
The denomination cornicularius was given them from a little 
horn, called corniculum, which they uſed in giving orders to the 
ſoldiers : though Sal maſius derives it from corniculum the creſt 
of an head- piece; it being an obſervation of Pliny, that they 
wore iron or braſs horns on their helmets ; and that theſe were 
called cornicula, In the Notitia imperii,we find a kind of ſe- 
cretary, or regiſter of the ſame name *: his buſineſs was to at- 
tend the judge, and enter down his ſentences and deciſions, 


*The critics derive the word, in this ſenſe, from crnicalum, a 
little horn to put ink in. 


CORNICULATE fawers. See the article Fowrz. 
CoRNICULATE plants, are ſuch as after they have blown into 
flower, produce many diſtinct and horned pods, or ſeed-veſſels, 
called /il:gue ; for which reaſon, the plants are alſo denomi- 
nated ſiliquous plants. See SILIQUOUS, 

Such are the ſedum or ſempervivum, telephium, juncus flori. 
dus, helleborus niger, pzonia, caltha paluſtris, althza lutea, 
Sc. See PLANT. 
CORNISH. See the article Cox NICRHE. | 
CoRNISH hug. See the article Hus. | WET 
CORN U ammonis,in natural hiſtory, an extraordinary kind of 
ſtone, which in vinegar, juice of lemons, &c. has a motion 
like that of an animal. See SToNE. 

It is rough, knotty, of an aſh-colour, and crooked in manner 
of a ram's-horn ; ſuch as thoſe wherewith the ancients repre- 
ſented Jupiter Ammon ; whence its name. 

It isdiſputed among naturaliſts, whether it be a foſſil, or a nau- 
tilus, or a rock-plant ? Camerarius maintains the firſt, urging 
that it is frequently dug out of the tops of mountains ; and 
that it is ſeldom found near the ſea- ſhore. 

Dr. Woodward afferts it a ſhell, and of the number of the nau- 
tili, formed in the ſea, and carried thence by the waters of the 
deluge into the countries whence it is dug. He argues, that if it 
be rarely found on the ſea- coaſts, it is becauſe ſhells and other 
bodies faftened to the bottom of the ſea, as moſt kinds of the 
cornua ammonis muſt be, are only to be torn thence and driven 
aſhore by tempeſts : but the moſt violent tempeſts never move 
the bottom of the ſea, as the divers have put paſt doubt; ſothat 
it is no wonder if none of the cornua be thrown up: but — 
overturning of the earth by the deluge, theſe, with a thouſ: 
more productions of the ſea, might be thrown from the bottom 
of the waters to the places where they are now found.SeeSHELL: 
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he Corinthian corniche is the richeſt ; and is diſtinguiſhed by] The cornua ammonis are of different thickneſſes and lengths; 


having both modillions and dentils: contrary to the opinion of. 


Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two ornaments as incompatible; 
and of M. le Clerc, who regards the dentils as peculiar to the 
Ionic. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. ſee alſo Mop IL LION, DE x- 
TIL, ORDER, Ec. | 
For the heights and projectures of the corniches in the ſeveral or- 
ders; Goldman makes the height of the Tuſcan 13, and its 
projecture 25 modules; the height of the Doric 13, its pro- 
jecture 25 3 height of the Tonic 13, its projecture 25; height 
of the Compoſite 13, projecture 253 ; height of the Corinthian 
1+, projecture 233. 


elſe interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced into a plat- 
band with a cimatium. 


Gantaliver CORNICHE, a term uſed by the workmen for a cor- 


y contiguous to the 


ſome of them weigh about three pounds. They are found 4 ſe- 
veral places in Germany, From ſome experiments that 4 
been made therewith, they are found to contain A little = C 
ty of gold, which ſinks to the bottom upon pounding : * 
ſmall, and ſtirring them in a running water, till all the care 
parts be carried off. Wake", hls 
© The ſtone called cornuammonis is frequent in the clay w n 
«© the trochites and entrochi are found: the largeſt I have + N 
inches in length, and four in circum ference at the big y * 
© two and a half at the ſmaller ; the tip being ws bl 
© cing its origin, I find ſome of the firſt buddings _ oo "8 
© the bigneſs of a young cock's ſpur, and very e cawky 
I have ſome in raw clay; and one growing of 2 white * 
- © ſtone. They generally become at laſt a whitiſh ſpar, 3 * 
© milk white, as ſome of the trochites are.” ant bet oh 
There are of all intermediate proportions between te but all 


| © though very few of any bigneſs are to be found on roken | 
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« broken and imperfect pieces. Thetexture of the ſtone is thus: 


« ſome have a molly ſpar in their inſides, which takes up three 


« arts of the ſtone ; then from the ſharp top there grow thin 
« flatcells,or {mall pipes of ſpar ſet edgewiſe one cloſe tothe o- 
« ther, which ſhoot towards the broad end, and appear outward- 
ly like ſmali ridges or ſeams. There are likewiſe rings running 
« round it, tending in their growth towards the brozd end, as in 
« arain's horn. Moſt of the leſſer ſtones have very little moſſy 


« ſpar within them, and ſome none, with cells coming down | C 


© inwardly from the top of the ſtone, reſembling thoſe in the 
« flowers of coral that terminate its branches. And doubtleſs, 
© if taken from their beds in a ſeaſonable time, would yield 
« the like milky juice.” Mr. Beaumont, in Philsſoph. Tranſat, 
Ne 129. See STON E, FossiL, PETRIT ACTION, c. 
cok x u cervi, hartſhorn 3 in medicine, makes one of the teſtace- 
5 pouders. See TESTACEOUS, 
Among chymiſts, the ſame name is uſed for the mouth of an 
NU A Veri. See the article UTErvus. 
CORNU CO PIA, among the ancient poets, a horn out of 
which proceeded plenty of all things; by a particular privilege 
which Jupiter granted his nurſe, ſuppoſed to be the goay 
a. 
a of the fable is this; that in Lybia there is a little 
territory ſhaped not unlike a bullock's horn, exceeding fertile, 
iven by king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea, whom the 
ets feign to have been Jupiter's nurſe. | 
In architecture and ys the cornucopia, or horn of plenty, 
is repreſented under the figure of a large horn, out of which iſſue 
fruits, flowers, Sc. — On medals, F. Joubert obſerves, the cornu- 
copia is given to all deities, genii, and heroes. 
CORNUT UM argumentum, See the article DiLEMMA. 
CORONA, crown, or cretoning, in architecture, a large, flat, 
maſſive member of the corniche ; ſo called, becauſe it crowns 
not only the corniche, but the entablature, and the whole order.— 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 9. See alſo ENTABLATURE. | 
The French call it larmier, our workmen the drip, as ſerving 
by its great projecture, to ſcreen the reſt of the building from 
the rain. See LARMIER. 


Some Latin authors call it ſupercilium; but, as it ſhould ſeem, | 


by miſtake for /tillicrdium, Certain French writers call it mou- 
chette; and certain Latin ones, mentum, chin; from its keeping 
off the weather from the parts underneath, as the chin does 
the ſweat, &c. out of the neck. ; N 

Some call it abſolutely the corniche, as being the principal mem- 


der thereof. Vitruvius frequently uſes the word corona for the 


whole corniche. See CORNICHE, _ 
The corona is itſelf crown'd or finiſh'd witha reglet, or fillet. — 
There are ſometimes two corona”s in a corniche ; as in the Co- 


rinthian of the Rotonda. 


Corona Borealis, northern crown, or garland, in aſtronomy, a 


conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere z whoſe ſtars in Pto 
lemy's catalogue are 8; in Tycho'sas many ; in the Britannic 


catalogue 21. 
nitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 


alſo os frontts, os 


CORON ALIS, denotes the fit ſuture of the cranium, of 


skull. SeeSUTuRE. 


The coronal ſuture reaches tranſverſſy from one temple tothe 


Vor. J. Ne. AXXVHE” " 


The order, names, longitu 


to- 


| 8 rg 
It is open, the breadth of a finger or two, in the middle, in youn 
Grag ge ar - 


es, latitudes, mag- 


Names and Situations 2 Longitude. F =| 
| | | tb. 4 
of the Stars. LITE > 95 - 02 
2 5 16145 57 5216 7 
That preced. the corona, withoutſide 2 44 4536 49 30 5 
That next the lucida, towards the n. 4 45 53 46 4 40] 4 
Another following this, and more nor. 5 5 2048 34 504 5 
Lucida of the corona. 7 55 56144 21 172 3 
iſt ofthe informes over the crown o 58 43155 48 . 5 
Second 3 58 22153 89 32/4 
That following the lucida to the ſouth. 10 31 5044 32 18] 4 
Nor. in the circumference of the corona 7 50 4150 30 3 5 
Sou in the circumference of the corona 12 40 33144 48 22 4 
10 | | | | 
3d of the informes over the crown 8 17 34153 59 43] 5 
4th of the informes « n 3 49 7160 15:50] 6 
3th over the corona f 8 18 2156 25 32] 5 
3d of thoſe follow ing the lueida ſoutb. 14 46 1546 6 27/4 5 
Lakofall in the corona 44 30 3849 ½ 21/6 6 
ig T7 of 5 * | 4 
6th over the corona 132 48 24152 30 47} 6 
North of thoſe following the corona 13 42 50155 57 531.6 
Preced. of the middle 127 4 43/53 52 4/6 
South of thoſe following the corona _ 19 51 15149 28 4| 6 
Poſterior of the middle ones e 20 54 105 27 5 
20 - _- 1 mum ; 
Another following them al! (My 19 40 31/54 16/36] 11 
Lucida Co Ro A. Ses the article Lü c ib «. 
CoRONA Clericalis. See CRO Ww WB fee alſo CoI[Tr. 
Cen 2 Ou = + RY 
Coron & Placitorum Cuftos,”y © CCunros, ooo | 
CORON ALE a, in anatomy, the boneof theforeheac called 
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CorpoRA olivaria, 
Cokxrok A pyramidal, are two protuberances of t 
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CORONARIA J, 


CoRonary vein, i 


Cor rox A hateas, in law. See the article HaBFas. 
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Ry, but grows cloſer with age; though ſometimes, by con- 
2 -=_ ts, or a bad conformation, it not only cloſes in chit 
ren, but the edges ſhoot over one another; which i 1 he 
8 ; 3 Is nat the 
call head-mould-fhit ; aſter which they ſeldom live long. 
CoRON AR Y e arteri | 

dvr Sb $a ö Y eſ/els, the arteries and veins 
e heart to nouriſh and ſupply it with blood, 


&c,—See Tab. Anat. (Splinch.) fo ; 2 
NAR V Arteries, . Pranch.) fig. 12. litt. ce. See alſo Coro- 


O RON ART 2r/eries, are two arteries ſpringing out of the aorta, 


ere it leaves the pericardium ; and ſervins ; 
the ſubſtance of ha heart, 3" N e 
hey are ealled coronary, becauſe of their ſpreading into branches 

and encompaſſing the baſis of the heart, in manner of a crown 
or garland... In their progreſs, they ſend out ſeveral branches 
lengthwiſe of the heart: and, as Ruyſch obſerves, to the auri- 
cles, and into the very ſubſtance of the heart: after encompaſſing 
the baſis, and mec ting again, they inoſculate with each other. © 
$ a veindiffuſed over the exterior ſurface of the 
heart, It is formed of ſeveral branches ariſing from all parts of 
the viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whither it conveys 
the remains of the blood brought by the coronary arteries, 

At its riſe out of the heart, there is a valve to hinder the reflux 


of the blood ; firſt diſcovered by B. Euſtachi 8 
eee ee ered by uſtachio, a native of San 


Stomachic Co Ro AR V, is a vein inſerted into the trunk of the 


ſplenic vein : which by uniting with the meſenteric, forms the 
vena porta, See PORTA. | | 


CORONE, in anatomy, a ſharp-pointed eminence, or proceſs of 


a bone. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteel.) fig. 2. lit. m. See alſo Box E. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral in the body, diſtinguiſhed, according to 
their figures, by different names; e. gr. one of the os petroſum, 
called /ylo:des, as being ſloped like a bodkin ; another called . 


ſtoides, from its reſembling a nipple; another of the omoplata, 


called coracoides, as being in the figure of a crow's bill : laſtly, 
another of the os ſphenoides, called prerygordes, from its ſhape, 
which reſembles the wings of a bat. See STYLoipts, Cor a- 
COIDES, Cc. | 4 | 
ORONER, an officer, whereof there are two in every county, 
whoſe buſineſs is to enquire, by a jury of twelve neighbours, 
how, and by whom any perſon came by a violent death; and to 
enter the ſame upon record. 5 

This, being matter criminal, and a plea of the crown, it is hence 
they are called crowners, or coroners.— They are choſen by the 
freeholders of the county, by virtue of a writ out of chancery. 
This officer, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, ought to beaknight ; 
and there is a writ in the regiſter, called niſi ſit miles, 5 5 3 4 it 
appears to be a ſufficient cauſe for remoyal of a coroner choſen, if 
he were not a knight, and had not 100 ſhillings per ann. free- 
hold. Mention is made of this officer as early as the time of 
king Athelſtan, anno 925. "x gong 1 5 | 
The lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench is the ſovereign coro- 
ner of the whole realm, or whereſoever he abides. 

There are alſo certain ſpecial coroners ; within divers liberties, as 
well as the ordinary officers in every county; and ſome colleges 
and corporations are impowered by their charters, to appoint 
their coroner within their own precincts, _ 


CORONET eleforal. See ELECTORAL coronet. 


OROPIT X. See AGoNnisTICI, 2 
ORPORA caverns/a, in anatomy, two ſpongious bodies, called 
alſo - corpora nervoſa, and corpora ſpongiaſa. See CAVvERNOSA 
corpora, &c. | ; Bs | 2 
See OLIV ARIA corpora. 


the cerebcllum, about an inch long; ſo called from their reſem- 
blance to a pyramid, See CEREBELLUM. 


CorPoRA /friata, two protuberances of the crura of the medulla 


oblongata. See MEDULLA oblongata, 


ORPORAL, * an inferior officer in a company of foot, who has 
charge over one of the diviſions, places and relieves centinels, 


and keeps good order in the corps de garde; receiving, withal, the 
word, of the inferior rounds that pals by his corps de garde.— 
ITbere are uſually, three corporals in 
PAN. ( , 16260. DIO EMBL 31, > boo} n 

»The word comes from the Italian caporale, which ſignißes the 


4 * 


ch company. See Cou- 


ſame thing ; and that from caput, head, chief; the corporal being 
the firſt of the company . 


ot x 


| ER 
Coxrox AL of a ſbip, is an officer who hath the charge of ſetting 


the watch and centries, and relieving them; and who ſees, that 
all the foldiers and ſailors keep their arms neat and clean: he alſo 


teaches them how to uſe-their arms, and hath a mate under him. 
| Cor PoRAL cath.. See the article OATH... 
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CORPORATE county; See the article Cod N V corp A 
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ORPORAT ION, a body politic, or incorporate; ſo called, 
becauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed into one bo- 
dy; and are qualified to take, purchaſe, grant, have a com- 
mon ſeal, ſue and be ſued, c. in their joint capacity. See 
IncorRPORATION. ; 
A corporation may be eſtabliſhed three ways, v:z. by preſcrip- 
tion, by letters patent, and by act of parliament, _ 
Cr tor ations are either eccleſiaſtical, or lay, — Eccleſiaſtical are ei- 
ther regular, as abbies, priories, chapters, &c. or ſccular, as 
biſhoptics, deanries, archdeaconries, parſonages, &c. to 
which add univerſities, colleges, hoſpitals. See ABBY, PR1> 


oRY, CHAPTER, Ec. fee alſo HospiTAL, &c.—Lay, as 


thoſe of citics, towns, mayoralties, bailiwics, companies or 
communities of commerce, &c. See COMPANY, Oc. 
Again, a corporation is either ſole, or an aggregate of mam; 
which laſt is what the civilians call a college. See COLLEGE 3 
ſee allo COMMuNIT v. . 


CORPOREAL. See the article IN coRPOREAL., 
CoRPOREAL qualities. See the article QUALITY, 


CORPORETTY, the quality of that which is corporeal, or 


has body; or that which conſtitutes or denominates it ſuch. 
See SUBSTANCE, and Bop. 

"The corporeity of God was the capital error of the Anthropo- 
morphites. Some authors reproach Tertullian with admitting 
a corporeity in the deity ; but it is manifeſt, by body he means 
no more than ſub//ance, See ANTHROPOMORPHITE, 

The Mahometans reproach the Samaritans at this day, with a 
belief of the * of God. Many of the ancients believed 
the cor poreity of angels. See ANGEL. 


Ferm of CoRPOREIT v. See the article Form. 


C 
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ORPORIFICA TION, in chymiſtry, the operation of 
recovering ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt into a body 
nearly the ſame, with that which they had before their ſpiri- 
tualization, See SPIRIT, 

ORPS de garde, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under covert, 
ſometimes in the open air, to receive a body of ſoldiery, who 
are relieved from time to time, and are to watch in their 
turns, for the ſecurity of a quarter, a camp, ſtation, &c. See 
GuaRD. | 

The word is alfo uſed for the men who watch therein, 

It is uſual to have, beſide the great, a little corps de garde, at a 
good diſtance before the lines; to be the more readily adver- 
tiſed of the approach of the enemy. | 


Cores de Bataille, is the main body of an army, drawn up for 


C 


C 


ſitas, and we popularly 2 
e 


battle. See Ling and Gu AR. 

ORPS, in architecture, is a term borrowed from the French, 
ſignifying any part that projects or advances beyond the naked 
of a wall, and which ſerves as a ground for ſome decoration, or 
the like. See PROJECTURE. 

ORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too 
much loaded with fleſh, and fat. See FLESH, and Far. 
Corpulency amounts to the ſame with what phyſicians call obe- 


Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an increaſe, both of the venter 
and limbs, as impedes the actions of the body, eſpecially mo- 
tion and reſpiration, 

Corpulency, or cbeſity, Boerhaave obſerves, does not conſiſt in 
the ſolids of the bcdy being increaſed, but in their being di- 
ſtended to a greater pitch by the abundance of humours col- 
lefted in them. See SoL1Ds, Cc. oy 
Corpulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from a laudable, copious, oily, 
ſoft blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of ſalt. 

Such a conſtitution of blood, occaſioning but a feeble fermen- 
tation, there is leſs conſumed, than is made; the lymph, which 
ſeems to be the matter of nutrition, preſerves its viſcid conſiſt- 
ence longer; and by that means adheres the more plentifully 
to the divers parts of the body. Add, that there is more fat ſe- 
parated from the blood, than can well be depoſited in the adi- 
poſe cells. Hence the body grows very conſiderably, and the 


| parts ſometimes diſtend to a monſtrous bulk. 


Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers and ſoftens 


the blood, and renders it leſs ſharp, and ſaline: ſuch is want 


"of exerciſe and motion, an indolent life, too much ſleep, nou- 


riſhing foods, & c. It is prevented, or removed, by the con- 
trary cauſes 5 and particularly by the uſe of ſaline and acid 


_ meats, and drinks. 


Corpulency is the occaſion of divers diſcaſes, and particularly 
the apoplexy. It was held infamous among the ancient La- 
cedæ monians. 


Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againſt ex- 


-*- — cefive fatneſs, than acetum ſcillicicum. Borelli recommends 
the chewing of tobacco; /wiich-Etmuller diſſuades, leſt it in-. 


duce a conſumption. 


Sennertus mentions a man that weighed ſix hundred pounds ; 


and a maid, 36 years of age, who weighed 450. Chiapin Vi- 
telli, marquis of Cerona, a noted Spaniſh general in his time, 


from an exceflive corpulency, is ſaid do have reduced himſelf by 
drinking of vinegar, to ſuch a degree of leanneſs, that he 


could fold his ſłin ſeveral times round him. | T 
RPUS, boch, in anatomy, is applied ro ſeveral parts in the 


animal ſtructure; as corpus callo/um, corpus glanduloſum, corpus | 


' * reticulare,” &. See Bop and CoRPORA. 


| Corus callaſum, is the upper-part, or covering of the two late- 
xa} ventricles of the brain, appearing immediately under the | 


proceſs of the dura mater, below the 'depth of "B& 
cumvolutious; being formed by the when. of all the eit 


1 
fibres of each ſide, See BRAIN. IO medullary 
Cox us cavernoſum urethræ. See CAVERNOSUm 
98 glanduloſum. See PROST ATA. ; 

ORPUS pampini for me. ; Pa | 
CorPus ae ale. { Sce the articles | Py — phy * 
Cox pus retianlare. See RETICULARE corpus, * 
CoRPUs, is alſo uſed in matters of learning, for ſeveral 

of the ſame nature, collected, and bound together, Io 

Gratian made a collection of the canons of the church 
corpus canonum. See CANON. — The corpus of the civil os 
compoſed of the digeſt, code, and inſtitutes. See Civir ! 

. Cops, and DiOEST. on 

e have alſo a corpus of the Greek poets ; 
Latin poets. See Hope: Pf ee Ade 
Cox us cum cauſa, in law, a writ iſſuing out of chance 
remove both the body, and record touching the cauſe of 
man lying in execution upon a judgment for debt, 10 U 


king's-bench, Gc. there to lie till he has ſatisfied the * 
ment. Juug. 


CorPUs cepi. . 1... { Cee1. 
CorPus N { Sce the articles ; HABE AS. 
CORPUSCL E, in phyſics, a diminutive of corpus, uſed 

expreſs the minute parts, or particles that conſtitute ok 
bodies. See PaRTICLE, and Bobdy, 
Corpuſcles amount to much the ſame with what the ancients 
called atoms ; and differ both from the elementary ang þ 
ſtatical principles of the chymiſts, and the materia ſubtilis of 
the Carteſians. See Arou, PRINCIPLE, MATzr G 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews a method of determining the . of 
the corpuſcles whereof the particles that compoſe natural bodies 
ö 888 18 colours, See Co Lou. 

AR philoſophy, that ſcheme or 

phyſics, wherein the Wee of bodies are . 
from the 3 reſt, poſition, arrangement, &c. of the mi. 
nute corpuſcles, or atoms, whereof bodies are compoſed. 
Ar 1 on; and Pu vsics. * 
The corpuſcular philbſoply, which now flouriſhes under the title 
of the mechanical philoſophy, is exceedingly ancient. Leucippus 
and Democritus were the firſt who taught it in Greece; from 
them Epicurus received it, and improved it, inſomuch that it 
came at length to be denominated from him, and was called 
the Epicurcan phileſophy. See EP1CURRE AN. 
Leucippus, again, 1s faid to have received it from Mochus, a 
Phcenician phyſiologiſt, before the time of the Trojan war, 
and the firſt who philoſophized about atoms: though Gale, 
who borrows all profane philoſophy from the ſacred philoſophy 
in the books of Moſes, is of opinion he might take the hint 


duſt of the earth. 


Indeed, Caſaubon takes Mex, or Me &, to be the name ofa 
Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called U 
o/che, or according to the method of writing which then ob- 
tained, Moſes: whence it is conjectured that the Maſche, or Ai 
chus of the Tyrians, was, in effect, the Moſes of the Hebrews, 
This appears to be the ſentiment of Selden, Arcerius, &c. But 
the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who from Poſſido- 
nius and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant of Sidon, and 
his philoſophy to be nothing elſe but a phyſiological or natural 
hiſtory of the creation. 
After Epicurus, the corpuſcular philoſophy gave way to the peripa- 
tetic, which became the popular ſyſtem. See PERIPATETIC. 
Thus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced ſpecific and ſubſtantial 
forms, qualities, ſympathies, c. which amuſed the world till 
Gaſſendus, Charleton, Des Cartes, Boyle, Newton, and others, 
retrieved the old corpuſcularian hypotheſis ; which is now become 
the baſis of the mechanical, and experimental philoſophy. dee 
MECHANICAL, EXPERIMENTAL, and NEWTONIAN. 
Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the corpuſcular philoſophy to 
the four following heads : | 
19. That there is but one catholic, or univerſal. matter, which 
is an extended, impenetrable, and diviſible. ſubſtance, com- 
mon to all bodies, and capable of all forms, See MATTER. 
This, Sir Iſaac Newton finely improves on: All things conli. 
' +, dered, ſays that great author, it appears probable to me, that 
God, in the beginning, created matter in ſolid, hard, impe- 
© netrable, moveable particles; of ſuch ſizes and figures, 
with ſuch other properties, as moſt conduced to the end for 
< whichihe formed them: and that theſe primitive wn, 
being ſolids, are incomparably harder than any of the ſenſible 
porous bodies compounded of them; even ſo hard as never 
© to wear or break in. pieces: no other power being able to di- 
vide what God made one in the firſt creation. Whi * 
« prſcles remain entire, they may compoſe bodiesof on: and 
« ſame nature and texture in all ages: but ſhould oy we 
(9 
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0 
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away, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending a. 
Ki would be RY © water and earth, compoſed of 
worn particles, and fragments of particles, would not 
the ſame nature and, texture now, With water and earth 4 
poſed of entire particles at the beginning. And ther . 
that nature may be laſting, the changes of corporeal ing 
are to be 3 only in the various ſeparations 4 


ſociations of theſe permanent corpuſcles." Oplicks. 8 Tue 
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20. That this matter, in order to form the vaſt variety of natural 
bodies, muſt have motion, in ſome or all its aſſignable parts; 


and that this motion was given to matter by God'the creator 
of all things: and has all manner of directions and tendencies, 


« vis inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as 
naturally reſult from that force; but alſo are moved by cer- 
« tain active principles; ſuch as that of gravity, and that which 
© cauſes fermentation, and the coheſion of bodies.” See Mo- 
ox, GRAVITY) FERMENTATION, Cc. 
29 That matter mult alſo be actually divided into parts; and 
cach of theſe primitive particles, fragments, or atoms of mat- 
ter, muſt have its I ao magnitude, figure, and ſhape. 
49. That theſe differently ſized and ſhaped particles have dif- 
ferent orders, politions, ſituations, and poſtures ; from whence 
al! the variety of compound bodies ariſes, See MECHANI“ 
I. 
CORRECTED calendar. | See CaLEnDAR. 
CORRECTION, in printing, the act of retrenching the 
faults in a work; or the reading which the maſter, or in his 
place the cortector, gives the firſt prooſs, to point out and a- 
mend the faults, to be rectified, in the forms, by the compo- 
fitor, See PRINTING. 
The corrections are placed on the margin of each page, right | 
againſt the line where the faults are found, There are different 
characters uſed to expreſs different corrections, v. gr. D or ꝙ dele 
for any thing to be effaced, or left out. When any thing is to 
be inſerted, the place is marked in the line with a caret x and 
the inſertion added in the margin. When a word, ſyllable, c. 
is to be altered, it is eraſed out of the proof, and that to come 
in its room written in the margin; always obſerving, if there 
be ſeveral in the ſame line, that they be ſeparated by little bars 
or ſtrokes, . If a ſpace be omitted, its place is marked with 


a caret, and the thing expreſſed on the margin with * a 


If any thing be tranſpoſed, it is marked thus; The ſporteſt 
are the/ ollie d beſi; for, The ſhorteſt follies are the beſt : and in the 


margin is added tr in a circle. If R:man characters are to be 
changed for Italic, or vice verſa, a line is drawn under them thus, 


and Raman or Italic added in the margin. See ComposiTioN. 
CORRECTION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby a perſon in a paſ- 


and corredts the error. See EPANORTHOSIS. N 
Cos ECT oN, in pharmacy, the qualifying of a medicine, in 
order either to moderate the too great violence of its action; 
as when glaſs of antimony is calcined with a little falt-petre : | 
or, to prevent its railing ſome diſorder in the body; as when 
{alt of tartar is diſſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, to prevent its 
ling the gripes. See CORRECTOR, | 
CORRECTO RS, in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a com- 
polition as guard againſt, or abate the force, or dangerous 
qualities of others, See CORRECTION, 
Thus, lixivious falts prevent the grievous vellications of re- 
ſinous purzes, by dividing their particles, and preventing their 
aduetions tothe inteſtinal membranes, whereby they ſometimes 
occaſion intolerable gripings: and thus ſpices, and carmina- 
tive ſeeds alſo, aſſiſt in the eaſter operation of ſome cathartics, 
by diſipating collections of wind, | 
In the making a medicine, likewiſe, ſuch things are called cor- 
rectors, as deſtroy or diminiſh a quality in it that could not p- 
therwiſe be diſpenſed with: thus, turpentine may be called the 
cor rector of quickſilver, by deſtroying its fluxility, and making 
it thereby capable of mixture: and thus rectified ſpirit of wine 


ſafe and good remedies, which before were deſtructive. 
CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another in any 
Certain relation, See RELATIVE. | 


reſpondent, Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, are correla-| 
tue and oppoſite terms. | | IS 
CORRIVAL, a relative term, ſignifying originally, a perſon 
who derived water from the ſame ſource, or 28 with ano- 
ther; by means of ſome common canal, which carried it to both 
eir lands; and which proved the occaſion of frequent diſputes. 
Hence the word came to be uſed for thoſe who have the ſame pre- 
tenſions ; whether to glory, to love, or the like: but uſe has 
3 eel the word ; and we now both write and pronounce, 
e888 BO RAN TS. See the article STRENGTHENERS. 
RROBORATIVE, in medicine, any thing that increaſes 
rength, or gives new force. See STRENGTHENER. 
e word is likewiſe frequently applied to ſuch medicines as 
ae of uſe in particular weakneſſes ; as the fluor albus, gonor- 


rative, See CARDIAC, | N | 

RROSION, the ac of corroding, or gnawing away, by lit- 
Y and little, the continuity of the parts of bodies. 7 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies; and arſenic only kills, becauſe 


tl 


« Theſe corpuſcles, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, have not only a 


breaks off the points bf ſome acids, ſo as to make them become 


Thus, father and ſon ate correlatives ; pater & filius ſibi mutus 


itcorrodes the bowels with its ſharp, pointed particles. Sce Axs E- 
vie, Poison, , nn i ON vs 


, | 


COR 


Cox Nos fo is uſed both in chymiſtry, medicine, and natural 


philoſophy; where it ſtands for a particular ſpecies of diſſolution, 
5 acid, or ſaline menſtruum. See DIS SOLUTION. 

hat corroſion has peculiar to it, is, that it is moſtly deſigned 
the reſolution of bodies the moſt ſtrongly compacted, as 
bones and metals; ſo that the menſtruums employed require an 
uncommon moment, or force, | 

ow corrrfive liquors, whether acid or urinous, are noth.nz 
but ſalts diſſolved in a little phlegm: therefore, theſe being ſo- 
lid, and conſequently containing a conſiderable quantity of 
matter, do both attract one another the more, and are alſo 
more attracted by the particles of the body which is to be diſ- 
folved. And as, their attractions at equal diſtances are propor- 
tional to their bulks, ceteris paribus ; ſo when the more ſolid 
bodies are put into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger 
than in other ſolutions; and the motion, which is always pro- 
portional to the attraction, more violent. See ATTRACT10N. 
Hence we eaſily conceive, how they ſhould drive thoſe ſalts, 
like ſo many darts, into the pores of the bodies, and open and 
looſen the coheſion of them, though ever ſo firm. See Ac ip. 
Again, we know, the more minute the particles of the men- 
ſtruum are, the ſooner they penetrate, and with the greater 
force: the motion produced by attraction, being alwaysgreateſt 
in the leaſt corpuſcles, next to nothing in the large ones. 
Add to this another advantage gained by this minuteneſs of the 
particles, viz. that they approach nearer the body to bediſſolved ; 
without which, the attractive force would be inſenſible. Hence, 
thoſe very ſalts, which diffolved in water will hardly touch 
metals, if onceturned into acid ſpirits, eaſily penetrate : for in 
diſtillation, not only a greater quantity of water remains, but 
the ſaline bodies are ſo minutely broken, and divided by the 
fire, as to make them more readily capable of being moved b 
an attractive force; and therefore ſuch a diſtilled menſtruum is 


much more efficacious than any ſolution of ſalt made with wa- 
ter. See MeEnsTRUUM. 


for 


CORROSIVE ſublimate of mercury. See MeRcuRy. 
If a letter be inverted, it is expreſſed on the margin with . CORRUGATORS, or Cox RUOENs ſupercilii, a muſcle a- 


riſing from the great canthus of the orbit of the eye, and termi- 


nating in the ſkin about the middle of the eyebrows. See the 
article EYE. 


* Its name declares its uſe ; being formed of cor, together ; and 
ruga, wrinkle. 


Some reckon this muſcle only a prolongation of the frontales, 


{ CORRUGENT muſcle, the ſame as corrugator ſupercilii. 
ſion, fearing he has not expreſſed a thing fully, or ſtrongly e- [CORRUPTIBLE. See the article INcoRRUPTIBLE, 


nough, calls it back again, as it were, by a ſtronger phraſe, CORRUPTICO L, a ſect of ancient heretics, who aroſe 


out of the Eutychians in Egypt, about the year 531, under their 
chief, Severus, the pretended patriarch of Alexandria. 

Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived their name, 
was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was corruptible ; that the fa- 
thers had owned it; and that to deny it was to deny the truth 
of our Saviour's paſſion. 

On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaſſeus, another Eutychian, 
a refugee as well as Severus, in Alexandria, maintained that the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt had been always incorruptible; that to ſay 
it was corruptible, was to make a diſtinction between Jeſus 
Chriſt and the word, and by conſequence to make two natures 
in Jeſus Chriſt, See EUTYCHIANS. | 

The people of Alexandria weredivided between the two opini- 
ons; and the partiſans of Severus were called corrupticolæ, q. d. 
worſhippers of ſomething corruptible : ſometimes they were de- 
nominated corruptibiles ; and the adherents of Julian incorrupti- 


biles, or phantafiaſtz.—The clergy and ſecular powers favoured 


the firſt ; the monks and the people the latter. 


CORRUPTION, the extinction of any thing; or the act 


whereby it ceaſes to be what it was. 


Thus, wood is ſaid to be corrupted, when we do not ſee it re- 


main wood any longer, but find fire in its ſtead, And thus 
the egg is corrupted, when it ceaſes to be an egg, and we find 
a chicken in its room.—Hence that axiom in philoſophy, The 
corruption of one thing is the generation of another, 

Corruption, differs from generation, as two contraries differ from 
each other. See GENERATION. 

It differs from alteration as a leſs from a greater, or a part from 
the whole; a thing being ſaid to be altered, when it is not fo 
far changed but it may be known, and ſtill keep its old name; 
both which it loſes by corruption. See ALTERATION, 

But, as in generation, no matter is produced that did not be- 
fore exiſt 3; ſo in corruption, nothing is loſt, but that particu- 
lar modification which conſtituted its form, and made it to 
be of ſuch a ſpecies. See FoRM. . 5 

Dr. Drake accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable bodies, 


thus; The principle of corruption is, perhaps, the ſame which 


in a ſtate of circulation is the — of life; viz. the air, 
which is found mixed in conſiderable quantities with all ſorts 
of fluids; as neceſſary to vegetable, as to animal life. Now 

- © this air has two motions, 'viz. an expenſive one, from its na- 
hes, Sc. Such are terebinths, Go. —All cardiacs are corrobo- p 


« turatelaſticity, by means whereof it communicates that inte- 


ing parts are gradually extended and grow; and a circulatory 
or progreſſive motion, which is not eſſential to it, but is oc- 
calldien by the reſiſtance of the ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, 
vrhich obliges it to take that courſe which is moſt free and 
open, which is thro? the veſſels of animals and N 
5 Now, 


„ 


ſtine motion which all juices have, and by which the contain- 
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Now, this courſe being ſtopped, the expanſive motion ſtill 
remains, and continues to act, till by degrees it has ſo far over- 
come the including bodies, as to bring itſelf to an equal de- 
gree of expanſion with the external air; which it cannot do 
without deſtroying the texture and continuity, or ſpecific de- 
gree of coheſion of thoſe ſolids: which is what we call a 
ſtate of corruption, 
This expanſive or deſtructive quality of the air in bodies, 
may be promoted two ways, and therefore corruption accele- 
rated in as many, viz, either by weakening the tone or co- 
heſion of the including parts, and fo facilitating the work of 
the air ; as is the caſe when fruit is bruiſed, which is found 
to corrupt much ſooner there than in any other part: or by 
extending the expanſive force of the air itſelf, by heat, or 
ſome other co-operating circumſtance ; and ſo helping it to 
overcome the reſiſtance the ſooner.” 
© 's10N, DILATATION, Ce. 
CORRUPTION of blood, in law, an infection accruing to a man's 
ſtate, attainted of felony or treaſon, and to his iſſue. See TRE A- 
soN, ATTAINTED, Oc. 
For, as he loſes all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, ſo his 
iſſue cannot be heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor by him: 
and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his heirs are there- 
by ignobled and ungenteel' d. See Esc HEAT. 
The king's pardon cleanſes the corruption of blood in thoſe 
children born after the pardon, not of thoſe born before it; 
theſe latter continuing ftill incapable of inheriting the land of 
their father, purchaſed before the time of the pardon. 
But note, there are ſeveral offences now made treaſon by act 
of parliament which do not corrupt the blood ; nor ſhall the 
criminal forfeit any thing thereby, beſide what he has for life. 
CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon whoſcours the ſeas, eſpecially 
the Mediterranean, with a veſſel arm'd for war, without com- 
miſſion from any prince, or power; to plunder merchant veſ- 
ſels. See PIRATE. 
* The word comes from the Italian corſare, of corſo, or à cur- 
abus, by reaſon of their courſes or excurſions. 
A corſair is diſtinguiſhed from a privateer in this, that the 
latter does it under a commiſlion, and only attacks the veſlels 
of thoſe at war with the ſtate whence his commiſſion is derived. 
See PRIVATEER. 
The puniſhment of a cerſair is to be hanged, without remil- 
ſion; whereas privateers are to be treated as priſoners of war. 
All corſair veſſels are good prizes. See PRIZE. 
CORSELET, alittle cuiraſſe, according to ſome: and accord- 
ing to others, a coat, or cover for the whole trunk, anciently 
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wore by the pikemen, commonly placed in the front and flanks] - 


of the battle, for the better reſiſtance of the enemies aſſaults, 
and the ſurer guard of the ſoldiers placed behind, or within 
them. See CuiR AssE.—Vaugelas obſerves, that the ſeamen 
were anciently armed with corſelets. 

CORSEPR Es ENT, * in our ancient authors, denotes a 
mortuary. See MORTUARY. | 

* The word is formed of the French, corps preſent; and the reaſon 
of the denomination is probably this: that where a mortuary af. 
ter any man's death became due, the belt or ſecond beſt beaſt was 
offered or pre/entedto the prieſt, and carried along with the corp/e. 

COR SNED Bread, a ſuperſtitious manner of trial, uſed among 

our Saxon anceſtors, by a piece of barley-bread, firſt execrated 
by the prieſt, then offered the ſuſpected criminal to be ſwal- 
lowed, by way of purgation; from an opinion that a guilty 
perſon could not ſwallow a piece of bread fo accurſed, or if he 
did, it would choke him. See PURGA TION, &c. 
The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, beſeechingGod, 
That the criminal's jaws might be ſhut, his throat ſo narrow, 
© that he might not ſwallow, and that he might caſt it out of 
© his mouth.” See Jupicium DEI, ORDEAL, Ec. 

COR Es, a term purely Spaniſh, properly ſignifying the courts, 
i. e. the ſtates, or aſſembly of the ſtates, at Madrid. SeeSTATES, 
Ec. . 

CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer coat 
of a tree, or ſhrub. See BARK. 


See AIR, ExXPAN-| 


COR 


fects found from it, 7 reaſon of their ignorance of 
of preparing and preſcribing it, occaſioned its bein 
about the year 1679, that Mr. 'Talbor, an Engliſh practit 
in phy ſic, brought it into vogue again, by the "kia oner 
of cures wrought about the court and city of Paris number 
powder, prepared after his manner: the ſecret Wberecf th thi 
after made public by the munificence of Louis XI Renn 
warded Talbor for the communication, with 5000 e * 
The quinquina is ſold either in bark or in powder: 5 880 
buy it in the bark muſt chuſe it very dry and if x Who 
has never been moiſtened,and which is not too eaſily req; lch 
to powder by breaking. The ſmall, fine, blackiſh bark © in. 
greened without, and reddiſh within, of a bitter diſagrecable ſha. 
are the moſt eſteemed. —For the powder, it muſt be w To 
and care be taken it be bought of perſons that may pa llted, 
it being very eaſy to ſophiſticate it, and difficult to find uſted 
The cortex is a bitter, abſorbent, and aſtringent or ſtypti N 
its bitterneſs, Mr. Reneaume obſerves, it becomes 1 5 from 
ſour acrimonious juices; for a ſour and a bitter make 2 ay 
Again, as an abſorbent it blunts the points of acids b 
vents their action; and of conſequence preſerves the fluid. © 
the juices, which acids would coagulate, As a ſtyptie it ty of 
have earthy parts to abſorb ſeroſities, by which the parts ; ol 
moiſtened and relaxed, will contract themſelves ; and h * 
means, the cortex augments the ſpring and tenſion of the i 
As a bitter it warms ; and it facilitates perſpiration, by u = 
ing and augmenting the fluidity of the juices, On - Sn 
4 : - that its medicinal uſes are aſcertained. mo 
ts chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting 1 
which purpoſe it is applied - all ages, and moſt St hr 
Dr. Cockburn ſays, it produces this effect better than an 4789 
medicine of the ſame intention, in the ratio of 365 to 3g It 5 
uſual to give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha before the ali. 
tion of the cortex: by thus preparing the paſſages, the carte has 
not only more ſucceſs, but alſo is not ſubject to cauſe theſe in 
diſpoſitions, viz. ſwelling in the belly, nauſea's, Ge. which 
often ariſe when ſuch preparation is neglected. 
The cortex muſt never be exhibited in the paroxyſm of an ague 
or intermitting fever ; but given in ſuch a quantity at times 
between the paroxyſms, as to prevent a return of the fit, 
The cortex exhibited in continual fevers is held dangerous ; and 
care mult be taken, that the remiſhon of a continual fever be 
not miſtaken for its intermiſſion: when there is a remiſſion 
it uſually happens indifferently at any time ; whereas an in- 
termiſſion happens at particular or ſtated times. 
The cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in powder, in ſorm of ele- 
ctuary, bolus, infuſion, tincture, Ic. The arcanum Talborianum 
is about two ounces of the cortex in powder, digeſted in a ſand- 
heat, with about a quart of red wine: after digeſtion, the wine 
muſt be poured off, and two or three ounces given every three or 
four hours between the paroxy ſms, till the intention is anſwered, 
If the bark take downward, venice treacle, diaſcordium, con- 
ſerve of roſes, terra japonica, doſes of laudanum, c. muſt be 
added to its preparations. When there happens to be an ob- 
{ſtruction of the menſes from the exhibition of the cortex, or to 
prevent it, it is adviſeable to add to its preparations the black 
hellebore, æthiops mineral, cinnabar, c. [be cortex 
is often uſed for young children in agues, by way of clyſter ; 
and alſo 9345 to the wriſts, and ſoles of the feet, wrought up 
into a ſtiff maſs, with turpentine, venice treacle, &c. which 
uſually anſwers the purpoſe. 
Dr. Helvetius, phyſician to the king of France, about 20 years 
ago, wrote a book entirely upon the ſubje& of curing agues by 
giving the cortex clyſter-wiſe : in which he pretends, that this 1s 
more ſafe, and no leſs certain than the cortex given by the mouth, 
Dr. Cockburn, in his treatiſe of ſea diſeaſes, aſſerts the contra- 
ry: he alledges that the cortex given inwardly is as ſafe, and by 
much more certain and expeditious ; and notes that we know 
how to remedy all the inconveniencies the cortex may occaſion, 
Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaume, and others, have 
preſcribed the cortex with ſucceſs in melanchollc and hyſteric 
affections, commonly called vapours. 


CoRTEX peruvianus, called alſo guinguina, kinkinna, quinaquina, Cox TEX Hinteranus. or Winter: the bark of e drought 
3 7 17 


pulvis patrum, and popularly the jeſuit's bart; is the bark of a 
tree growing in the Weſt-Indies, called by the Spaniards pale de 
calenturas, v d. fever-wood ; by reaſon of its extraordinary vir- 
tue in removing all kinds of intermitting fevers and agues. See 
Fever. The Indians commonly call it the fuddling-t ee, from 
the property it has of intoxicating hihes, when either its wood 
or bark is beaten, and ſteeped in the water where they are, 
The tree that yields this noble ſpecific, is only found in Peru; 
in the province of San Franceſco de Quitto, or Quinto, near 
the city of Loxa : though ſome ſay it is alſo found in that of 
Potoſi; and F. Labat, in the iſland of Guadeloupa. —The bark, 
while on the tree, is ſtreaked, ofa whitiſh yellow withoutſide, 
and a pale tan colour within. | 

It is about 80 years ſince this noble febrifuge was firſt known 


in England. It was firſt introduced into uſe by the cardinal de 
Lugo; whence, in France, it was firſt called from the name of! 
that cardinal. Afterwards it became known by the name of 


the jeſuit's powder, and the jeſuit's bar; becauſe ſold by the CORTICAL ſubfance of the Brie 18 aridtbaty „ the exterior a 


jeſuits, to whom that cardinal, who had been of their ſociety, 
left great quantities of it. | | 

When firſt introduced, it is ſaid to have been ſold for about eight 
ſhillings ſterling the doſe; which great price, with the little, et- 


or medullary part, as a bark does a tree, See BRAIN. The 
„ee be 


from the ſtreights of Magellan, by captain Winter, in his 
voyage with Sir Francis Drake, —Cluſius calls the tree, nagel 
lanica aromatica arbor. | 

The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at ſea againſt the 
ſcurvy : half a dram of it, boiled with other carminative ſeeds, 


| ſweats, and relieves ſcorbutic patients. It has alſo proved an an- 


tidote againſt a poiſonous ſort of ſeal, called a ſea lion, frequent 


in thoſe parts. 


The bark ſold in the ſhops under the name of cortex winteranu, 
or wild cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obſerves, is not the true ] ½ðj. 


winteranus ; they grow on different trees, and in different 


countries, and their appearance is very different: Jet are they 


ſo like in taſte, that he thinks they may be uſed as ſuccedanc- 

ums to each other, r 
Cox rEx Capparis. See the article CAPER. | 
CorTEx Cerebri, thecorticat or cineritious ſubſtanc 


See Cos r us Indicus. 


See Cox TICAL, and BRAIN. 


part of the brain and cerebellum ; or that part immed ately un 
der the pia mater; fo called, becauſe of its inveſting the inner 
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COR 
The ſame is alſo called the cineritious ſubſtance, from its greyiſh | 
aſh- colour. See CINERITIOUS, : 3 
Achangelo Piccolomini, a Ferrareſe, firſt introduced this di- 
2 of the brain into cortical or cineritious, and medullary 
v1 Shook ſubſtance, in the year. 1526. See MEDULLA. 
Th cortical ſubſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than the medulla- 
: and follows or attends it through all its prominences and 
It is formed, from the minute branches of the carotid 
teries, interwove in the meninges, and thence continued hi- 
" g in infinitely fine ramifications. See MENINGEs, 
Moſt anatomiſts, after Malpighi, agree in its being glandulous, 
1 that the medullary parts are only a continuation thereof ; 
R ch alone excepted 3 who, from his admirable {kill in in- 
Na! ons, and the diſcoveries he has made thereby, maintains that 
i has nothing glandular in it, See BRAIN, CEREBELLUM, 


T * 
ſinus's. 


CORT IN, in fortification. See the article Cu RTI x. 
ORVET, or CURVET, in the manage, an air, in which the 
horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the demi-volt ; being a 
Lind of leap up and a little forwards, wherein the horſe raiſes 
both his forelegs at once, equally advanced, (when he is going 


n he immediately raiſes his hind-legs, equally advanced, and 
„ velars the — ſo that all his four — are in the air 
1 once; and as he ſets them down, he marks but twice 
with tbem. See Ain 4 * act 
Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for cor- 
_ vets; this being the moſt difficult air they can make, and re- 
quiring a great deal of judgment in the rider, as well as pa- 
tience in the horſe, to perform it. | Ar Sta Bodog 
CORUSCATI ON, glittering; a gleam of light emitted from 
any thing. See LiGHT. | | ; F 1 N 

The term ischiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning nimbly darting 
down from the clouds, in time of thunder, See Tux DER, &c. 
CORVUS, raven; in aſtronomy, a conſtellationof the ſouthern 
hemiſphere; whoſe {tarsin Ptolemy's catalogueare7 z in Tycho's | 
as many; in the Britannic catalogue 10. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations £5? Longitude. | Latitude | Z 
of the Stars. 2 8 South. 02 
| | IO EW. & il "2 

That in the beak = 7 55 35]21 44 26] 4 
Ia the neck nigh the head 7 21 53119 39 41 4 
Small one following theſe 8 0 16 20 27 40 6 
In the preceding wing 6 25 5814 29 o 3 
In the breaſt 9 29 58018 6 40 5 
1e os the wings 5 54 35110 21 48 6 
| 11 16 1520 23 42 6 

Preced. of two in the hind wing 9 9 1312 9 47 | 3 
ſubſeq. 9 32 o[11 39 31 5 
In the foot, common with Hara 2 13 3 25 | 18 1 40 | pl 
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CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of Cybele, who danced 
andcapered tothe ſound of flutes, and drums. See CROTALUM, 
Catullus, in his poem called Mtys, gives a beautiful deſcription 
of them; repreſenting them as madmen. pets, Maxi- 
mus Tyrius ſays, that thoſe poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of coryban- 
tes, as ſoon as they heard the ſound of a flute, were ſeized with 
an enthuſiaſm, and loſt the uſe of their reaſon. And hence, 
the Greeks uſe the word xoguCavriay, to corybantiſe, to ſignify 
_ 2 perſon's being tranſported, or poſſeſſed with a devil. See 
ENTHUSIASM. * we | 
Some ſay, that the corybantes were all eunuchs ; and that it is 
on this account Catullus, in his Atys, always uſes feminine e- 
pithets, and relatives in ſpeaking of them. | 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Corybas ſon of Jaſon and Cybe- 


the wo ip of the mother of the Gods, and gave his own name 
to the priefts,—Strabo relates it as the opinion of ſome, that 
the corybantes were children of Jupiter and Calliope, and the 
ſimewith the cabiri.— Others ſay, the word had its origin from 
this, that the corybantes always walked dancing, (if the expreſ- 
lion may be allowed) or eli the head, ubm lere, Banc, 


have a radiate flower: as, the flos ſolis, calendula, &c.—and 
ſuch as have a naked flower: as, the abrotanum femina, eupa- 


fines, or thoſe a- Kin hereunto ; ſuch as ſcabious, dipaſcus, car- 
duus, and the like, See PLANT, and CORYMBUS. _ 
ORYMBUS, in the general, ſignifies, the top, or ſummet of 


uled to expreſs the bunches, or cluſters of ivy berries, & c. 


| ded and adorned with flowers or fruits, as to make a round 
ſpherical figure, by this name; as the tops of leeks, onions, and 
the like : and others confound the word with umbella, which 


and flowers ſpread round, into the. form of what the women 
now call an umbrella, 1 | 


But among the modern botaniſts, corymibus is chiefly uſed for a 
compound diſcous flower, whole ſeeds are not pappous, or do 


and MEDULLA Oblongata ; ſee alſo GLAND, CaroTID, &c.| CORY ZA, Kopuge, in medicine, 


frait forward, and not in a circle ;) and as his forelegs are fal-| COSCINOMANCY *, the 


le, ons Phrygia with his uncle Dardanus, there inſtituted | 


CORYMBIFER OUS Plants, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch | 


torium, and artemiſia—to which are added the corymbiferis af. 


any thing ; but among. the ancient botaniſts was particularly | 


dome allo call the top of the ſtalk of a plant, when ſo ſubdivi- | 


expreiles the flowry tops of ſuch plants as have their branches 


COS 


Mr, Ray, therefore, makes one genus of plants to be ſuch as 
have a compound diſcous flower, but without any downy wings 


{0 carry oft their ſeeds} as the corymbiferous. See Cor T MBT 
EROUS, | 


CORYPHAUSS®, in the ancient tragedy, was the chief or 


—_ of the company that compoſed the chorus. See Cno- 
* The word is formed ſrom the Greek » tip of the head. 
The e ſpoke for 4 the reſt, 9 . 4 took 
part in the action, in quality of if 
agen yr 4's Fa x y ot a perſon of the drama, during 
Hence, corypheus had paſſed into a general name for the chief 
or principal of any company, corporation, ſect, opinion, Sc. 
us, Euſtacius of Antioch is called the corypheus of the council 
of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the corypheus of the Stoics, 


2 a running at the noſe ; or a 
defluxion of ſharp ſerous humours from the glands of the head ; 
ariſing from a diminution of perſpiration, or catching of cold. 
See COLD, and CATARRH. 


Proper evacuations, as bleeding, epiſpaſticks, fiernutatories, 
Sc. are uſed in caſes of coryza's. - 


art of divination, b 
a ſieve, See DivINAT10N. vans of 
* 'The word comes from the Greek yo7uyey, cribrum, ſieve, and 
UanTUX, divination. 
The ſieve being ſuſpended ; after rehearſing a formula of 
words, it is taken between two fingers only; and the names of 
the parties ſuſpected, repeated: he at whoſe name the ſieve 
— * trembles, or ſhakes, is reputed guilty of the evil in 
ueſtion. | 
This muſt be a very ancient practice: Theocritus, in his third 
Idyllion, mentions a woman very ſkilful in it. It was fome- 
times alſo practiſed by ſuſpending the fieve by a thread, or fix- 
ing it to the points of a pair of ſhears, giving it room to turn, 
and naming, as before, the parties ſuſpected: in which laſt 
manner, coſcinomancy is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England. 
It appears from Theocritus that it was not only uſed to find 


out perſons unknown ; but allo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe 
that were known, 


CO-SECANT, in geometry, the ſecant of an arch, which 


arch is the complement of another arch to 90 degrees. See 
SECANT, and COMPLEMENT. 


CO-SINE, is the right ſine of an arch, which is the complement 


of another to go degrees. See SINE, and COMPLEMENT. 
COSMETIC, a term in phyfic, uſed for any medicine, prepa- 
ration, or means employed to beautify, and embelliſh the face, 
and preſerve, or improve the complexion ; as ceruſs, and the 
whole tribe of fucus's, waſhes, cold creams, lip- ſalves, c. See 
WATER. | , 
The Indians uſe the water of green cacao-nuts as a grand co/- 
metic, which wonderfully improves the complexion. | 
COSMICA L, K:ouuGy, ſomething that refers, or has a re- 
lation to the world. See WoRLD, SYSTEM, &c. 
CosMICAL Aſþef?, among aſtrologers, is the aſpect of a planet 
with reſpect to our earth. See ASPECT, 
CosMICAL Qualities are uſed by Mr. Boyle in the ſame ſenſe 
with ſyſtematical ones. See QUALITY, | 
Though, in conſidering the qualities of natural bodies, we uſu- 
ally only take in the powers any particular one has of acting 
on, or its capacity of ſuffering from the action of, another, 
_ wherewith it is obſerved to have ſome manifeſt commerce, by 
a communication of impreſſions : yet there may be ſome attri- 
butes belonging to a particular body, and ſeveral alterations to 
which it may be liable, not barely on account of thoſe qualities 
eſumed to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the reſpects it 
— to thoſe other particular bodies, whereto it ſeems mani- 
feſtly related; but on account of a ſyſtem conſtituted as our 
world is; of ſuch a fabric, that there may be many unheeded 
agents, which by unperceived means have great operations on 
the body we conſider, and work ſuch changes in it, and ena- 
ble it to work ſuch changes og other bodies, as are rather to be 
| aſcribed: to ſome unheeded agents, than to thoſe other bodies 
with which the body propoſed is obſerved to be concerned. So 
that if many bodies that might be named, were placed toge- 
ther in ſome imaginary ſpace, beyond the bounds of our ſyſtem ; 
though they would retain many of the qualities they are now 
endowed with, yet they could not poſſeſs them all: but by be- 
ing reſtored to their former places in this world, they would 
regain a ſet of faculties and diſpoſitions, depending on ſome un- 
heeded relations, and impreſſions from the determinate fabric of 
the grand ſyſtem, or world, whereof are parts. And theſe 
are what Mr, Boyle calls coſmica}, or ſyſlematical qualities. 
To account for theſe coſmrea/ qualities, the fame. author propo- 
ſes ſome comical ſuſpicions, as to ſome unobſerved laws and or- 
ders of natute-z-and refers them principally to the action of 
certain effluvia hitherto unobſerved, Se — IN 
\CosMiCAL, is alſo uſed in aſtronomy, toexpreſs one of the po- 
etical riſinꝑs of a ftar. 0 2 ; 
A ſtar is ſaid toriſe-co/mically, when it riſes together with the 
ſun ; or with that degree ot the ecliptic wherein the ſug, then 
abides, See R ISI. n $a 
Coſmical ſetting is, when a ſtar ſets and goes down in the weſt, 
at the ſame time the ſun riſes in the eaſt. SeeSeETTING: 


not By away in down; ſuch are the flowers of dailies, common 
,Marige Id, 7 5 See SeEB. RF M0 49 $44 £14g, l 85 
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But according to Kepler, to riſe or ſet coſmically, is only to aſ- 
| | *cend above, or deſcend below the horizon, +5 
| 2 B bb COSMO- 
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COSMOGRAPHYS®, the deſcription of the world; or the 
art which teaches the conſtruction, figure, diſpoſition, and re- 
nation of all the parts of the world, with the manner of re- 
_ preſenting them on a plane. 


COSMOLABE, an ancient mathematical inſtrument, ſerving | 
to meaſure diſtances, both in the heavens and on earth. See 
D1sTANCE. e | N 


: firument, by L. Morgard, in a treatiſe expreſly thereon, 
printed in 1612. L en RE. 
COSMOPOLITE, or CosmoPoL1TANF, a term ſometimes 


| bode; or a man who is a ſtranger no-where. 


One of the ancient philoſophers being interrogated what coun- 
tryman he was; anſwered he was a ceſimpolile, i. e. an inha- 


.C 
C 


Theſe vertebræ are the eight which follow the ſecond, called 


C 


Ihis is the oppoſite to a diarrhœa, or looſeneſs. See DIARRHOEA, 


COSTUS Arabicus, the root of a tree reſembling elder, brought 
from Arabia; whence its name. Its chief uſe in medicine, is 
as an ge in venice treacle. 


T bis root was formerly called cus verus, and was divided into 


uncommon. 


Cos r us Indicus, an American root, called alſo cut blave, ceſtus 


COT AGE, or Cor rA, anciently denoted a little houſe or 


CO-TANGENT, is the tangent of an arch, which is the com- 
COTHURN Us, bus#in, a very high ſhoe, or patten raiſed on 


| COTICE, or Coris k, in heral 
the bend. See Bend. e 


| 2 ; ? we , 
COT TON *, or Coro, a ſort of wool, or rather flax, 


ſhews the ſtructure of the heavens and the diſpoſition of the | 
- ſtars. See AsTRONOM Y.—And geography, which ſhews thoſe 


* 
COT 


See WoRLD. wage | 
The word comes from the Greek X09 [498y mundus, world, and 

- ou ew, ſcribo, I deſcribe. AS ; 
Coſmegraphy conſiſts chiefly of two parts. —Aſtronomy, which 


of the earth. See GEOGRAPHY. - 


The coſmolabe is in great meaſure the ſame with the aſtrolabe. | 
See ASTROLABE,—It is alſo called pantacoſm, or univerſal in- 


uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed living, or place of a- 


*The word comes from the Greek x#o u@ , mundus, and Ns, 
city. | 


bitant or citizen of the world. | 

OST A, in anatomy. See the article Rips 
OST AL, in anatomy. There are eight vertebre diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of coſtales, or pleurites; becauſe ſerving to arti- 
culate the coſtæ, or ribs, which are lined with the pleura, 
See VERTEBRA. 


the axillary; and are therefore the third, fourth, fifth, and 
to the tenth incluſive. | | I 

OSTIVENESS, in medicine, a preternatural detention of 
the excrements, with an unuſual hardneſs and dryneſs thereof ; 
and, thence, a difficulty of diſcharging them. See EXCREMENT. 


In the Philaſaphical Tranſactions, we have an uncommon inſtance 
of co/tiveneſs by Mr. Sherman: the patient, one Thomas Phi- 
lips, for ſeveral years, never went to ſtool in leſs than 19 or 
20 weeks : he generally eat and drank as well as, his neigh- 
bours; and did all the while the office of a labouring man: yet 
was not any of the other evacuations ſenſibly greater than in 
other people. He died of it at 23 years old. 

In celiveneſe, the uſual remedies are gentle preparations of ſen- 
na, lenitive electuaries, cream of tartar, laxative clyſters, Ic. 
See PURGATIVE, 


The beſt is heavy, of a cineritious colour withoutfide, areddiſh 
one within, difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an aroma- 
tic taſte, | | | 


two kinds, a” and the bitter coſtus: both of which are now 


but one kind of coffvs, which proves more or leſs ſweet or bitter, 
according to the ſoil where it is produced, 


corticoſus, coſtus corticus, or winter's bark, —The iſlands of Mada- 
gaſcar in Afriea, of Domingo and Guadaloupa in America, are 
the places where the moſt and beſt is found. See Cox T Ex. 


habitation without land belonging to it. Stat. 4 Edw. I. 
By a later ſtatute, 31 of Eliz. no man may build a houſe with- 


out laying four acres of land to it: ſo that, properly, a cotage| 


now, is a houſe without four acres of land to it. 
plement of another arch to go degrees. See TANGENT. 


ſoals of cork ; wore by the ancient actors in tragedy, to make 
them appear taller, and more like the heroes they repreſented ; 
moſt of whom were ſuppoſed to be giants. See TRAGEDY, 
It covered the greateſt part of the leg, and was tied beneath the 
knee,—Sophocles is faid toha ve invented the cothurnus. Set 
Busk IV. | | | 


bend; which, with'us, is ſeldom if ever born but in couples, 


with a bend between them: whence, probably, the name; 
from the French cote, ſide ; they being born, as it were aſide of 


A bend thus bordered is ſaid to be eotiſed; cotice, —He bears ſable 


on a bend cotiſed argent three cinque-foils. See Tab. Herald.“ 


fig. 61. 


encompaſſing the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name. 
Menage derives the word from the Latin cotonea, the fine moſs 
growing on quinces, which reſembles cotton : but Nicod ſays, 

the Arabscall it cotum, and bombaſumz whence our cotton, and 
The tree which produces this uſeful merchandiſe, grows common 
in ſeveral places of the Levant, and of the Eaſt and Weſt - Indies, 
eſpecially in the Antilles. Its fruit is of an oval form, about 


Charas, and others, are of opinion, there is | 


dry, is the fourth part of the 


the lize of a nut: as it ripens, it grows black withoutſide; 


and by the hat of the ſun opens in ſeveral places, diſcovering the 


3 


COU: 


cotton through the clefts, which is of an admiral. . 

In each fruit are found ſeveral little beans, e Whitenet, 
of the tree, . are the ſeeq 

here is another kind of cotton plant, called 115 
T . creeps rn hb nit ban RS 1. 
would do if unſupported; the cotton whereof ; * 
eſteemed. 12 fly 5 jo fis the mal 
And the late relations from the ſouth mention two other l 
the one in the terra firma of Braſil ö er Lins 
Catherine | „ the other in the iſle of gt 
The ſeed of the cotton being mixed, in the frui 
the cotton itſelf, they have — little — 2 — th 
ing played by the motion of a wheel, the corton falls 5 K 
ſide, and the ſeed on the other; and thus they are ſe 5 
Cotton makes a very conſiderable artiele of — wing 
diſtinguiſhed into cotton in the tool, and ſpun-citten, Tie f. 
uſed for various purpoſes, as to put between two fluff 55 
quilts night-gowns, We; but it is the latter is more gene. 
ns ary Poem OR Rs callicoes, dimmities and 
ngings ; beſides that it is frequently joined wi 

in the compoſition of other ſtu. 7) hs 2 * Wann, 
The firſt kind is ordinarily brought from Cyprus and Smyrna: 
near Smyrna its produce is greater than any where elſe: they 
ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in October; and u. 
ſoil is fo favourable that they can have three ctops in a year 
There are ordinarily brought from Sm rna 10000 bales © 1 
ton per annum; and yet there is, at „as much more ſpent 
in the manufactures of the country. Zur; 
For the ſpun cottons, they are 1 


various 
the beſt are thoſe from Jeruſalem, 7 — 


b bazacs ; and thoſe of 


" Damaſcus, called cottons of the ounce. See OUNct. Others are 


demi-bazacs, baladins, payas, cottons joſeph, enegunſo, &c. 
Cotton anciently os rob ut T Ind = uſed by the 
rieſts and ſacrificers for a very ſingular kind of gowns, wore 
by chem _—_ TIES 
ton, applied to wounds in lieu of linen, produces an inflan. 
mation : Leewenhoeck, examining into the reaſon of this with 
a microſcope, found its fibres to have each two flat fides ; 
whence he concludes that each of its minute parts muſt have 
two acute angles, or edges; which acute edges being not only 
thinner and more ſubeile than the globules whereof the fleſhy 
filaments conſiſt, but alſo more firm and {tiff than any of the 
globulous fleſh ; it follows, that upon the application of cotton 
to a wound, its edges muſt not only hurt and wound the glo- 
bules of the-fleſh, but alſo cut inceſſantly the new matter 
brought to them to produce new fleſh ; and that with the 
more eaſe, as this matter, not having attained the firmneſs 
and conſiſtence of fleſh,' is the leſs able to reſiſt its attacks: 
whereas the linen ordinarily uſed in wounds, being compoſed of 
little round parts, very cloſe to each other, form larger maſſes, 
2 is thus incapable of hurting the globous parts of the 

oh. "we x kf 


CoTTON Paper. See the article PAPER. 
COTYLA, or CoTuLa, a liquid meaſure, in uſe among the 


ancients, equal to the Roman ſemi-ſextary, See Measuzs. 
Savot adds, that the Roman, cotyls contained twelve ounces of 
any liquor: upon which principle there muſt haye been as ma- 
ny cotylæ as there were liquors. ordinarily fold; which is no- 
thing ſtrange, ſince, in ſeveral countries, we ſtill find meaſures 

of different capacity, called by the ſame name, when they con- 
tain the ſame weights, though under different bulks, 


Fannius ſays, the cotyla was the ſame thing with the hemina, 


which was half a ſextary. See Hemina. © _ 
At Cotylas, guas, ft placeat, dixiſſe licebit 
' Heminas, recipit gemmas ſextarius unus. _ 
Chorier obſerves, that the cetyla was uſed as à dry meaſure, a3 
well as a liquid one ; from the authority of Thucydides, who 
in one place mentions two cotyle of wine, and in another two 
cotylæ of bread, | 5 


CorTyLa, or Cor vIE, or CoTyLoiDes, in anatomy, 1s ® 


name given the cavities at the extremities of large bones, en 
payee, with thick ſtrong edges, which receiye the heads, o 
apophy ſes of other bones articulated with them, See Bonk. 


Such is the cavity in the iſchion, or hip- bone, which receires 


the head of the bone of the thigh.—It is alſo called acttabulun, 
i. e. cup. See ACETABULUM. « en 


COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, little glands diſperſe 


ed cho- 


throughout the outermoſt membrane of the fœtus, cal 8 
rien, and ſuppoſed to ſeparate a nutritious juice for the fl 
ſence of the fœtus. See ACETABULUM. © aw 
Cotyledones, in this ſenſe are only found in ſheep, goats the 
ſome other animals ; the placenta in the womb, ſupplying 

place thereof in women. See PLACENTA. 


Other authors uſe cotyledones for the apertures of the veins 
inner ſurface of the womb. See MATRIX. | 


COU ARD, in heraldry. See the article COWARP:. "WM 
COUCH, in painting,” denotes a lay, or impreihon © , 


whether inoil or water, wherewiththe paintercovers 0. 
wall, wainſcot, or other matter to be painted. See 2,5 00 
The word is alſo uſed for a lay or imprethon'on 1 hy 4 

make it more firm, and conſiſtent, or to ſkreen it 4 

weather. | 1 MES 
Paintings are covered with a couch of varniſh: 3 845 

painted, muſt firſt have two couches of ſiaæe ere the colpu 
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or three couches of white lead, are laid on wood ere the 
pat gold be applied : the leather-gilders lay a couch of water 


f. | 
. 1 wire-drawers alſo uſe the word couch for the gold or 


flver leaf wherewith they cover the maſs to be gilded or ſil- 
vered, before they draw it through the iron that is to give it 
its proper thickneſs. See WIRE-DRAWING, : 
The gilders uſe couch for the quantity of gold or ſilver leaves ap- 
lied on the metals in gilding or filvering, Each couch of gold 
is but one leaf, or two at moſt, and each of ſilver three z to gild: 
if the gilding be hatched, there are required from eight to twelve 
* and only three or four if it be without hatching. To 
ſilver there are required from four to ten couches, according to 
the beauty of the work. See GIT Ino. | 
COUCHA N T, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion or other 
yeaſt, when lying down; but with his head liſted up : which 
diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant from dormant, wherein he 
is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched out and aſleep. _ 
CoucnanT and Levant, in law. See the article Levant, 
CO CHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along: thus, 
A cheuron couch4, is a chev ron i ing fidewiſe with the two ends on 
one ſide of the ſhicld, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. 
COUCHING of Cataratts. See CATARACT. ö 
COVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more 
ties, to do or perform ſomething. See ConvenTiON, and 
ConTRACT. A covenant ſeems to be much the ſame with a 
um, or conventum among the civilians. See Pac r. 
Cromant is either in law, or in fact. 61:78 
CovENAN T in Law, is that which the law intends to be made, 
though it be not expreſſed in terms: as, if the leſſor demiſe, and 
rant a tenement to the leſſee for a certain term; the law intends 
2 covenant on the leſſor's part, that the leſſee ſhall,' during the 
term, quietly enjoy the leaſe againſt all lawful incumbrances. 
CovexanT in Faet, is that which is expreſly agreed between the 
parties. W heh; | | 
There is alſo a covenant merely perſonal, and a covenant real. 


man ties himſelf to paſs a thing real, as lands'or tenements, or 

to levy a fine on lands, Cc. 

CovENANT merely perſonal, is where a man covenants with ano- 

ther by deed to build him a houſe, or to ſerve him, &c.* 

guit-COVEN ANT. See the article Sur. 

Arb of the CovENAN T. See the article Akk. 

COVERED Hanf.) 'CFLANK. 

CoveRED Huntain. - the articles FounTAIN, 

Covered Medals. MEDAI. 

COVERING, in architecture, one of the principal parts of 
a building. See ROOFING. | 

CO-VERSED Sine, a term which ſome people uſe for the re- 

maining part of the diameter of a circle, after the verſed ſine 

is taken from it, See SINE and VERSED. 

COVERT, in law. me CovERT denotes a woman mar- 

ried, and ſo covered by, or under the protection of, her huſband. 

See CovERTURE, and FEME. 

CoverT Way, in fortification, a ſpace of ground level with the 

adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, ranging quite 

round the half-moons, and other works without-ſide the 

dite. See Tab. Fortification, fig. 21. lit. b b, &c. | 

It is otherwiſe called corridor, and hath a parapet together with 

its banquette, and glacis, which form the height of the parapet. 

See PARAPET:; rr | 7-8 : 

One of the greateſt difficulties ina ſiege, is to make a lodgment 

on the covert way; becauſe, uſually, the beſieged palliſade it 

along the middle, and undermine it on all ſides. | | 

This is ſometimes alſo called the counterſcarp, becauſe it is on 

the edge of the ſcarp. See COUNTERSCARP, | 

COVERTURE, in law, is particularly applied to the ſtate 

and condition of a married woman; who, by the laws of our 

realm, is under covert- baron, or ſub poteſtate viri; and therefore 

diſabled to make bargains with any, to the prejudice of herſelf 


without his allowance and confirmation: and if the husband 
alien the wife's lands, during the marriage, ſhe cannot gainſay 
it during his life. See FEME and WIFE. | 
COUGH, Tossrs, in medicine, a diſeaſe affecting the lungs, 
occaſioned by a ſharp ſerous humour, vellicating the fibrous coat 
thereof, and urging it to à diſcharge by ſpitting, G ec. See 
UNGS, LY] Sel [LL IG 
When the humour is fo ſubtile, that the lungs cannot lay hold 
of it, to throw it off; or when the humour is ſo thick that it 
will not give way, it is ſaid to be a dry cough. | 


cough ceaſes, if the teſticles ſwell. 

Cin-Covcn, See the article CIN-cng b. | 

COVIN, a deceitful compact, or agreement between two or 
more, to deceive or prejudice a third perſon. | 


in in reverſion. e | 
. Skinner takes the word to be à corruption” of the Latin 
0ventum, and therefore writes it 'coven, See ConsPIRACY. 


8 
- 


and whites of eggs on the leather, ere they apply the gold or | Co 


or her husband, without his conſent or privity; or at leaſt | 


Dry coughs are the moſt dangerous, —Hippocrates ſays, the 


OVING, in building. When houſes are built projecting over 


COU 


the ground-plot, and the turned projecture arched with timber, 

lathed and plaiſtered: the work is called coving, See ALcove, 

VING coyniche, is a corniche with a great caſement, or hollow 

therein. See Cornicne, 

COUL  *, or Cowr. a fort of monkiſh habit wore by the Ber- 

nardins, and Benedictins. Sce Haz. | 
»The word is formed from the Latin cacallus, by confounding the 
two firit ſyllables into one, as being the ſame twice repeated: 
There are two kinds of couls; the one white, very large, wore 
in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the office: the other black 
wore on ordinary occaſions, in the ſtreets, &c, : 

F. Mabillon maintains the cou to be the ſame thing in its origin 
with the ſcapular. The author of the apology ot the emperor 
Henry IV, diſtinguiſhes two forms of couls ; the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having fleeves and a capuchon, uſed in ce- 
remontes ; the other a kind of hood to work in, called alſo ſca- 
Py becauſe it only covers the head and ſhoulders. See Sc N 

ULAR. 
COUNCIL, or CovnszL, an aſſembly, or meeting of divers 
ena er — or —— to conſider and concert mea- 
lures touching the adminiſtration of public affairs, renderin 
juſtice, or the like. See ae 

The king's privy- council, is the primum mobile of the civil go- 
vernment of England; and that from which all the inferior orbs 
derive their motion. See PRI council. 

In the French polity, councils are very numerous: they have 
their council of fate, council of the finances, council of diſpatches, 
council of directions, grand council, council of the regency, council of 
conſcience, &c. 1 | 

Aulic Councir, See the article Au Lic. f 

Court, in church-hiſtory and policy, a ſynod, or aſſembly of 

prelates, and doctors, met for the regulating of matters relating 

to the doctrine, or diſcipline of the church. See Synop. 


| Provincial Councir, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a province, 


under the metropolitan. See PRovINCEe, and Convoca- 
_ TION, . 


I NatimmalCouncit, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, 
Fitzherbert defines a COVENANT real to be that whereby a] 


under their primate, or patriarch, See PRIMATE. 

Oecumenical or general COUNCIL, is an aſſembly of all the pro- 
lates of chriſtendom. See OxrcumENiCAL. 

Indeed, to conſtitute a general council, it is not required that all 

the prelates ſhould be actually preſent; it is ſufficient that the 
council be regularly appointed, and that they may be there, or 
are called thereto. 
General councils are frequently called by eccleſiaſtical authors ple- 
nary councils —T he Romaniſts reckon eighteen general councils ; 
whereof only the four firſt are admitted by the reformed, The 
number is made out thus: two of Nice, four of Conſtantino- 
ple, one of Epheſus, one of Chalcedon, fiveof the Lateran, two 
of Lyons, one of Vienne, one of Florence, and the laſt of 
Trent, which held from 1545 to 1563.— The council of Trent 
ordains provincial councils to be held every three years; yet the 
laſt held in France is that of Bourdeaux, 100 years ago. 

There have been various collections of the canons or decrees of 
councils, as that of Dr. Merlin at Paris in 1524; one of F. 
Crabbe, a Franciſcan, in 1536 another of Surius in 15673 a- 
nother at Venice, in 1585; another at Rome, in 1608 ; one of 

Binius, canon of Cologne, in 1606, in ten volumes: another at 

the Louvre, in 1664, in thirty-ſeven volumes: another of F. 
Labbe and F. Coſſart, Jeſuits, in 1672, in ſeventeen volumes, 
more amiple than the reſt. Laſtly, another by F. Hardouin, 
See CANON. n | 

Council of war, is an aſſembly of the principal officers of an ar- 

my, or fleet, occaſionally called by the general, or admiral, to 

conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert meaſures for 
their conduct, with regard to ſieges, retreats, engagements, Sc. 

See WAR. 4 34g 3; 

The fame term is ſometimesalſo uſed for an afſembly of the of- 

ficers of a regiment, or ſhip; met to try ſoldiers or ſailors ac- 

cuſed of any crime. 

Common CoUN C1L, is a court or afſembly, wherein are made all 

by-laws which bind the citizens of London. 

It conſiſts, like the parliament; of two houſes ; an upper, con- 

ſiſſting of the lord-mayor and aldermen; and a lower, of a num- 

ber of common · council men, choſe by the ſeveral wards, as repre- 
ſentatives of the body of the citizens. | | 

COUNSELLORS gf hanouy. See the article Hovoux. 

COUNT, CounTze; Comts, a nobleman who poſſcſſes a 

domain erected into a caunty. See CounTy, and VicounT. 

Engliſh counts we diſtinguiſh by the title of earls; foreign ones 

ſtill retain their proper name. See EAI. „ 

The dignity of a count, is a medium between that of a d 

and a baron. See NoBiLITY. 


N 


baſſadors aſſume the title of counts ; though they have no coun- 
ty ; as the count d'Avaux, &. ie 764 
Anciently, all generals, counſellors, judges, and ſecretaries of 


As, if a tenant for life conſpire with another, that this other] cities under Charlemaign were called cormzs ; the diſtinguiſh- 
fall recover the land which the tenant holds, in prejudice of 


ing character of a duke and a count being this, that the latter 
had but one town under him, but the former ſeveral. ' See 


. Shades ; 
A count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned with 


7 " 
o 


| "—__ OT whercot 


* 


According to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and em- 


three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large pearls, 
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- grawio, or graffic, of tau, I write, They have ſeveral kind: 


COU 


- whertof thoſe in the middle and extremities of the coronet, 
advance above the reſt, | * 
Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the emperor's re- 


tinue, and had their name camites, d comitando, or a commeands. 


Hence, thoſe who were always in the palace, orat the emperor's 
ſide, were called counts palatine, or comites d latere, See PALA- 


TIN E. In the times of the commonwealth, comites, among the 


Romans, was a general name for all thoſe who accompanied the 
proconſuls and proprætors into the provinces, there to ſerve 


the commonwealth; as the tribunes, præfecti, ſcribes, We. 


Under the emperors, comites were the officers of the palace, The 
origin of what we now call counts, ſeems owing to Auguſtus, 


who took ſeveral ſenators to be his camites, as Dion obſerves, 
i. e. to accompany him in his voyages and travels, and to aſſiſt 
him in hearing of cauſesz which were here judged with the 
ſame authority as in full ſenate, Gallienus ſeems to have abo- 
liſhed this council, by forbidding the ſenators being found in 


the armies ; and none of his ſucceſſors re-eſtabliſhed it. 


'Theſe counſellors of the emperor, were really counts, comites, 
i. e. companions of the prince; and they ſometimes took the 
title thereof, but always with the addition of the emperor's 
name whom they accompanied: ſo that it was rather a mark 
of their office, than a title of dignity. 

Conſtantine was the firſt who converted-it into a dignity ; and 
under him it was, that the name was firſt given abſolutely. 
The name once eſtabliſhed, was in a little time indifferently 
conferred, not only on thoſe who followed the court, and ac- 
companied the emperor, but alſo on moſt kinds of officers; a 
long liſt whereof is given us by Du Cange. 

Fuſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the counts into three 
claſſes; the firſt bore the title of illaſlres, the ſecond that of c/a- 
riſſimi, and afterwards ſpeclabiles; the third were called perfec- 
tiſimi. See PERFECTISSIMATE, Oc. 

f the two firſt claſſes was the ſenate compoſed; thoſe of the 
third had no place in the ſenate, but enjoyed ſeveral other of 
the privileges of ſenators. See SENATOR, | 
There were counts who ſerved on land, others at ſea; ſome in 


a Civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in a legal capacity; as, 
comes zrarii, comes ſacrarum largitionum, comes ſacri conſi- 


ſtorii, comes curiæ, comes capellæ, comes archiatrorum, comes 
commerciorum, comes veſtiarius, comes horreorum, comes op- 
ſoniorum or annonæ, comes domeſticorum, comes equorum 


regiorum, or comes ſtabuli; comes domorum, comes excubito-. 


rum, comes notariorum, comes legum, or profeſſor in jure, 
comes limitum, or marcarum; comes oræ maritime x comes 
portus Romæ; comes patrimonii, Cc. 

'T he Francs, Germans, & c. paſſing into Gaul and Germany, 
did not aboliſh the form of the Roman government ; and as 
the governors of cities and provinces were called counts, comites, 
and dukes, duces, they continued to be called ſo. See Dux E. 


"Theſe governors commanded in time of war; and in time of 


peace adminiſtered juſtice, Thus, in the time of Charlemaign, 
counts were the ordinary judges and governors of the cities, all 
under one. 


Theſe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and counts who 


preſided over provinces ; the firſt being conſtituted in the par- 
ticular cities under the juriſdiction of the latter. The counts 
of provinces were in nothing inferior to dukes, who themſelves 
were only governors of provinces.  - 5 

Under the laſt of the ſecond race of French kings, they got 
their dignity rendered hereditary; and even uſurped the ſo- 
vereignty when Hugh Capet came to the crown; his autho- 
rity was not ſufficient to oppoſe their encroachments; and 
hence it is they date the privilege of wearing coronets 
in theirarms : they aſſumed it then, as enjoying the rights of 
ſovereigns in their particular diſtricts, or counties. But, by de- 

rees, molt of the counties became reunited to-the crown. 

The quality of count is now become very different from what it 
was anciently ; being now no more than atitle, which a king 
grants upon erecting a territory into a county, with a reſerve 
of juriſdiction and ſovereignty to himſelf, 

At firſt there was no clauſe in the patent of erection, intimating 


the reverſion ofthe county to the crown in default of heirs male; 


but Charles IX. to prevent their being too numerous, ordained 
that duchies and counties, in default of heirs male, ſhould return 
to the crown. | 


The pointofprecedence between hunts and marquiſſes, has been 


formerly much controverted; the reaſon was, that there are 
counts who are peers of France, but no marquiſſes: but the 
point is now given up, and marquiſſes take place; though an- 
ciently, when counts were governors of provinces, they were on 


a level even with dukes, . See PEER, and MARQuis. 


William the conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave the 


dignity of counts in fee to his nobles; annexing it to this or that 
county, or province, and allotting for their maintenance a 
certain proportion of money, ariſing from the prince's profits in] 


the pleadings and forfeitures of the provinces. To this pur- 
poſe he quotes an ancient record, thus: Hen. II. rex angliæ his 


verbis comitem creavit; ſciatis nos feciſſe Hugonem Bigot comi-| 
tem de Nerf. &c. de tertio denario de Norwich & Norfolk ficut | 


aliquis comes Angliæ, &c. See EARL. . 
The Germans call a count, graf, or graff; which, according to 
a modern critic, properly ſignifies judge ; and is derived from 


of theſe counts, or graffi ; as landeraves, mar 
raves, and 9 counts palatine, . chgr aves, bury. 
"Theſe laſt are of two kinds; the one are of the 1 | 
princes, and have the inveſtiture of a palatinate : Wo of 
have only the title of count palatine, without — : ff others 
any palatinate. See PALATIN ATE. RTE of 
Some aſſert, that by publicly profeſſing the imperial] 

: -_ aws f. 
twenty years, the perſon acquires the dignity of a count gli, 
and there are inſtances of profeſſors of law, who have all line; 
title accordingly: but there are others who call the right in 8 a 

CounT, in law, denotes the original declaration in a real "as b. 

| as the declaration is in a perſonal one: the libellus of th any 
lians anſwer to both. See LIBEL. | Eu Mt 
Yer, count and declaration are ſometimes confounded; and 
for each other: as, count in debt, count in appeal, &c. Sec I); 1 
RATION. . t . 

CounT-WHEEL, in clock-work, a wheel which mov 
twelve hours; called alſo the /ocking-wheel, See W 

COUNTER, ofthe Latin jrepoſ vio 

„ of the Latin prepoſition contra, againſt. is ..c.. 
the compoſition of divers words in our — 3 
implies the relation of oppoſition.— As, | V 

COUNTER-ALLE XS in gardening, See AL IE 

COUNTER-APPROACHES, in fortification, Ine 
trenches made by the beſieged, when they come out to i 
the lines of the beſiegers in form. See ApPROACHss. 

Line of COUNT ER-APPROACH, a trench which the be 
make from their covered-way to the right and left of the a 
tacks, in order to ſcower or enfilade the enemy's works. 
It ſhould commence in the angle of the place of arms of 
half moon that is not attacked, and of the baſtion that is at. 
tacked ; about 50 or 60 fathoms from the attacks; and conti. 
nued as far as ſhall be found neceſſary in order to ſee the enem 
in his trenches and parallels, This line mult be perfe&ly enk. 
laded from the covered way and the half-moon, that if the 
enemy get poſſeſſion of it, it may be of no ſervice to him, In 
this line the governor muſt frequently in the night-time ſend 
ſmall parties of horſe, or foot, to drive the workmen from their 
poſts ; and if poſſible carry off the engineers, who have the di- 
rection of the works. Savin. Neuv. Ecol. Milit. p. 280, 

COUNTER-BARRY, or CoNTRE-BARRE!, isuſedby the 

French heralds, for what we more ordinarily call bench ſiſler 
per bend counterchanged. See BARRY. 

COUNTER-BATTERY, a battery raiſed to play on an- 
other, in order to diſmount the guns. See BATTERr. 

COUNTE R-BEN DL, or CoxnTRE-BANDE,, in heraldry, 
is uſed by the French to expreſs what we ordinarily call bendy 
of 47 2 bend 88 counterchanged. See BENDY. 

CO T ER-BON P, is a bond given to fave a perſon harm- 
leſs, who has given his bond for another. — I his is allo called 
counter- ſecurity. . 

COUNTER-BREAST-WO RR, in fortification, a fauſe- 
braye. See FAUsSSE-BRAYE. | ) 

COUNTER-CHANGE,. in commerce, &c. a mutual ex- 
change between two parties. Se&EXCHANGE. 

COUNTER-CH ANGED, in heraldry, is when there is a 
mutual changing of the-colours of the field and charge in an 
eſcutcheon, by means of one or more lines of partition, 
Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer :: he beareth, party 
per pale argent and a bend countercharged ; that is, that 

rt of the bend, which is in that ſide of the eſcutcheon which 
is argent, is gules ; and that part of which is on the other, 1s 
argent. V. Tab. Heraldry, fig. 50. © 13s 

COUNTER-CH ARGE, is a reciprocal charge, 
nation, brought againſt an accuſer, See RECRIMINATION. 

COUN TER-CH ARM, a charm or ſpell, contrived to hinder 
the effect of another. See ChAKM, SPELL, LIGATURE, &. 

COUNTER-CHEVRONED, denotes a ſhield cheurm, 
or parted by ſome line of partition, 4 

COUN TER-COLOURED, Ses the article Cox vnz- 
BAND. | | +42 xx 6 

COUNTER-COMPONED, or Cox rRE-Couroxz“ 
or Coux TER-ComPoNy, is when a bordure is compounded 
two ranks of panes ; as repreſented in Tab, Heraldry, fg. 5 
When it conſiſts but of one rank, it is called componed; 
when of more than two, checky, See CHECKY, && 

COUN TER-DEED, a ſecret writing, oraprivate either 
before a notary, or under a priyy ſeal; whichdeſtroys, 4 

- annuls, or alters ſome more ſolemn and public act, 

Counter- Deeds, are rather ' tolerated than permitted: in man j 
caſes they are actually prohibited; as being uſually no 2 
than frauds, —The cuſtom of Paris annuls all center dre, 
contrary to the tenor of a marriage. , 

COUNTER-DRAW ING, in painting, e. the 2 

ing a deſign or painting, by means of a ſine linen clo 8 

oiled paper, or other tranſparent matter; Whereon the * iin 

appearing through, are followed and traced with a penci, 

or without colour. See DES1ü NIN . 5 

Sometimes they counter-draw on glaſs, and with e 

nets divided into ſquares, with ſilk or with thread : 35 ax 
| by means of inſtruments invented for the purpole, 8 ©. 
rallelogram. See PARA LLELOGRAM, REDUCTION 
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ATTN R-ERMIN E. See the article ER MAIN E. | 
COUNTERF EIT Architetlure. See the article Ar CHi- 
JUN 

0 
Cod NTE 


a tally ſtruc 


TER-FISSURE, See the article Cod r RAPISSURE. 
R-F OIL, or CounTER-STOCK, is that part of 
k in the exchequer, which is kept by an officer of 
' See TALLY, and EXCHEQUER. 
TERFORTS, Buttreſſes, or Spurs, are. pillars of 
ſerving to prop or ſuſtain walls or terraſſes, ſubject 
or be thrown ; Seay See BuTTREss. | | 
Theſe works are uſually turned archwiſe, and placed at a di- 
ſlance from each other. See Bur MEN T. 25 
When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it muſt 
be ſtrengthened with counterforts well bound tothe wall, and at 
the diſtance of about twelve yards from each other. | 
COUNTE R-FUGUE, in muſic, is when fugues proceed 
to one another. See FUGUuE. 
COU NTE R-GAGE, in carpentry, a method uſed to mea- 
ure the joints, by transferring, v. gr. the breadth of a mortiſe 
to the place in the timber where the tenon is to be, in order 
to make them fit each other. 4 | | 
COUNTER-GUAR D, in fortification. See ExvELO E. 
COUN 
TR A-HARMONICAL. 
COUNTER-INDICATION, See the article Cox- 
TRA-INDICATION, ; 5 
COUNTER-LIGHT, a window or light oppoſite to any 
thing, vhich makes it appear to a diſad vantage. A ſingle counter- 
liebt is ſufficient to take away all the beauty of a fine painting. 
COUNTER-MAND, in a general ſenſe, a revocation of an 
order ; or an excuſe for ſetting aſide, or deferring a thing or- 
dered to be done. See CONTRAMANDATIO, 
By the French law, a countermand differs from an eſſoin, 19, In 
that in the countermand, the conſignment is propoſed to be de- 
ferred to a day certain, which is not in the eſſoin. 29. In the 
efloin, the cauſe of deferring the conſignment is expreſſed and 
firmed to be true, but in a countermand that affirmation is not 
required. See ESSoi- Ww. | | hs 
CouxnTERMAND, in the Engliſh law, is where a thing for- 
merly executed is afterward, by ſome act or ceremony, made 
void by the party that firſt did it. | 5 ! | 
As, if a man make his laſt will, and deviſe his land to T. 8. 
and afterwards enfeoffs another of the ſame land ; this feoffment 
is a countermand of the will, and the will void as to the diſpo- 
fition of the land. | 58 
COUNTER MxAN DAT E. See the article Cox r RA- 
MAN DATUM. . 
COUNTER-MARCH, in war, a change of the face, or 
wings of a battalion; whereby the men who were in the front, 
come to be in the rear. N 8 58 
This is an expedient they have recourſe to when the enemy at- 
tacks their rear; or when they change their march for a di- 
rection oppoſite to that wherein they had begun. 
The counter-march is either made by files, or ranks: by files, 
when the men in the front of the battalion go into the rear; 
by ranks, when the wings or flanks of the battalion change 
ground with one another. SING 
The term is alſo uſed at ſea, far the li 
a ſquadron f . 
COUNTER-MARK, a ſecond or third m 
thing marked before. See MR 
The word is applied in commerce, to the ſevaral marks put on 


ark, put on any 


be opened but in the prefence of them all, or their agents. 


punchion of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal is 
dard, added to that of the artificer who made it, 
Counter-mark of a horſe, is an artificial cavit 


natural mark; to diſguiſe their age, and make them appear as 
if they were not above eight years old, See Mark. 
Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to à medal, a long 
ume after its being ſtruck. See MEV. 
Counter-marks appear to be faults or flaws in medals, disfiguring 
the ground, ſometimes on the fide of the head, and ſometimes 
on the reverſe; particularly in the large and middle-fized brafs : 
yet are they eſteemed as beauties among the curious, who ſet 
2 particular value on ſuch medals, in regard they know the 
ſeveral changes in value they have undergone 3. which are ex- 
preſſed by thoſe counter-marks. Bog ee apts 
Antiquaries, however, are not well agreed 
on of the characters they find on them. On ſome, N.PROB. 
on others, N. CAPR. on others, CASR. RM. NT. AVG. 
C. Some have for their counter-ma 
ſome ſeveral ; ſome a cornucopia. 


. 


cunter-marks : the method of diſtinguiſhing them is eaſy. The 
_ ©*Wer-marks being ſtruck after the medal, are dented or ſunk 


in; whereas 
with the medals 
GRAM. 

COUNT 
the whole 
Vol. I. 


COUNTER- PART, a 


TER-HARMONI CAL. See the article Cox- 


* 


ke change or motion off 


2 bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants; that it may not 


In goldſmiths works, &c. the counter-markt is the mark or 
npa ſtan- 


— 2 2 ty, which the 0 
jockeys make in the teeth of horſes that have out- grown the 


about the ſignifica- | 
rk, an emperor's head; 
re muſt be taken not to confound the monograms with the 
the monograms being ſtruck at the fame time 
> have rather à little relievo. See Mono- 


ER-MINE, in war, aſubterraneous vault, running | 


cou 


ſeveral holes and apertures therein; contrived to prevent the 
effect of mines, in caſe the enemy ſhould make any to blow up 
the wall. Sce Mine, n 

This kind of counter- mine is now little in uſe. The modern 
counter-mine is a well or pit, and a gallery, ſunk on purpoſe till 
it meet the enemy's mine, and prevent its effect: it being 
firſt pretty well known whereabouts it is. 22 


COUNTER-MURE, CounTER-WALL, a little wall built 


cloſe toanother, to fortify and ſecure it, that it may not receive 
any damage from the buildings contiguous to it. See WALL. 
By the cuſtom of Paris, if a table be erected againſt a parti- 

. tion-wall, there muſt be a counter-wall added, eight inches 
thick, M. Bullet obſerves, that the countery-xpall ought never 
to be bound, or connected with the proper wall. 


CouxrER-MURE, in fortification, See ConTRr a-MURE. 
COUNTER-PALED, ConTre-PaLs', is when the 


eſcutcheon is divided into twelve pales parted per feſſe, the 
two colours being counter-changed : ſo that the upper are of 
one colour, or metal, and the lower of another. 

part of ſomething oppoſite to another 
part. See PART. | 5 | 
Thus, in muſic, the baſs and treble are two counter-parts, or 
oppolite parts. As 


CounTER-PART, in law, is the duplicate, or copy of any in- 


denture, or deed. See DUPLICATE. 


COUNTER-PASSANT, is when two lions are in a coat 


of arms, and one appears to be paſſing or walking quite the 
contrary way from the other. Sec PAss AN r. 


COUN TER-PLEA, in law, a replication to a plea or 


prayer. See PLEA, | 
hen a tenant by courteſy, in dower, or other real action, 
prays the view or aid of the king, or him in the reverſion, 
for his better defence; or if a ſtranger to the action begun, de- 
ſire to be admitted, to ſay what he can for the ſafeguard of his 
eſtate : that which the demandant a!ledges againſt this requeſt, 
why it ſhould not be admitted, is called a commter-plea. 
CO UN TER-PLOT, a plor, or intrigue contrived to thwart 
and overthrow another, See PLorT, and INxTRIGUE. 
COUNTER-POINT, in muſic, the art of compoſing 
harmony, or of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral parts ſo toge- 
ther, as that they make an agreeable whole. See Con post- 
TION, and HARMONY. | 
Counter-point is divided into ſimple, and figurative; agreeably 
to the diviſion of harmony, into the harmony of concords, and 
that of diſcords, See CONCORD, | | 
Counter-point took its name hence: when muſic in parts was 
firſt introduced, their harmony being ſo ſimple they uſed no 
notes of different time, and marked their conſonarce; by points 
ſet againſt each other. Hence, in regard of the equality of the 
notes of time, the parts were made to concord in every note. 
This afterwards became denominated imple and plain counter- 
point; to diſtinguiſh it from another kind, wherein notes of 
different value were uſed, and diſcords brought in betwixt the 
| parts 3 Which they call 2 1 counter - point. | | 
imple counter-point, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts of 
the imperfect, as well as the perfect concords, and may there- 
fore be denominated perfect, or imperfict, according as the 
concords are, whereof it is compoſed; thus, the harmon 
ariſing from a conjunction of any note with its fifth and octave, 
is perfect; but with its third and fixth ; imperfect. 
Now, to diſpoſe the concords or the natural notes and their 
octaves in any key in ſimple counter-point, obſerve, with regard 
to the diſtinction into perfect and imperfect harmony, this ge- 
netal rule, viz. to the ry { to the fourth , and to the fifth 
Va perfect harmony muſt be joined; to the rt the third 
V and ſeventh, an imperfect harmony is indiſpenſible; to the 
|. fixth /, either an imperfect or perfect harmon 
In the compoſition of two parts, obſerve, ha 
appears only in the treble on the ke 


| 


? 


| at though a third 
Vs the fourth y, and the 


bas to theſe fundamental notes. Wk 
More particularly, in the compoſition of two parts 
are, that the key V may either have its octave, its third, or its 
fifth ; the fourth 7, and fifth j; may have either their reſpective 
thirgs or fifths ; and the firſt may have its ſixth; as, to favour 
à contrary motion, the laſt may have its octave. . 
The faxth f may have either its third, its fifth, or its ſixth.— The 
ſecond f}, third /, and ſeventh , may have either their reſpectiye 
| "thirds or ſixths; and the laſt, on many occaſions, its falſe fifth. 
Which rules hold the fame both in flat and ſharp keys. For the 
rules of counter-point, with regard to the ſucceflion of concords ; 
it muſt be obſerved, That as much as can be in parts, may pro- 
ceed by a contrary motion, i. e. the baſs may aſcend when the 
treble deſcends, and vice verſa, The parts moving either upwards | 
or downwards the fame way; two octaves or two fifths never to 
follow one another immediately. Two ſixths J. never to ſucceed 
each other immediately. Whenever the octave or fifth is to be 
made uſe of, the parts myſt proceed by a contrary motion, except 
the treble move into ſuch octave or fifth gradually. If in aſha 
key, the baſs deſcend gradually from the fifth f to the fourth 7, 
the laſt, in that caſe, muſt never have its proper harmony ap- 


fifth ; 2 the perfect harmony of the fifth, is always ſuppoſed, 
| and muſt be ſupplied in the accompanyments of the thorow 
| ” # v9 . 

| 


ike ele 


hn. is. Ms tt ag 


5 8 a wall, three foot broad, and ſix deep, with 
38. „ SES 34 4 8 . 


plied to it; but the notes that were harmony in the precedin 


Fa 


fifth y, muſt be continued on the fourth f Thirds and fifths 
may follow one another as often as one has a mind. E 
Figurative counter-point is of two kinds : in the one, diſcords are 
introduced occaſionally z ſerving only as tranſitions from con- 
cord to concord: in the other, the iſcord bears a chief part 
in the harmony, See FicuRATIve, and Drscokp. | 
For the fiſh nothing but concords are ever to be uſed on the 
- accented parts of the meaſure : in the unaccented parts, diſ- 
cords may paſs tranſiently, without any offence to the ear. 
This the French call ſuppoſition ; becauſe the tranſient diſcord 
always ſuppoſes a concord immediately following it : which is 
of infinite ſervice in muſic, See SUPPOSITION. | 
For the ſecond, whierein the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and 
ſubſtantial part of the harmony; the diſcords that have place 
are the fifth when joined with the ſixth, to which it ſtands in 
the relation of a diſcord : the fourth when joined with a fifth; 
the ninth, which is in effect the ſecond ; the ſeventh z and 
the ſecond and fourth. | 
Theſe diſcords are introduced into the harmony with due 
preparation; and are to be ſucceeded by concords: which is 
commonly called the reſolution of a diſcord. | 
The diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſiſting in the harmony in 
quality of a concord; i. e. the ſame note which becomes the 
diſcord is firſt a concord to the baſs note immediately prece- 
ding that to which it is a diſcord. The diſcord is reſolved by 
- being immediately ſucceeded by a concord deſcending from it 
by the diſtance only of ſecond g, or ſecond J. 
As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, ſo it 
muſt always poſſeſs an accented part of the meaſure. Now to 
introduce the diſcords into harmony; it muſt be conſidered 
what concords may ſerve for their preparation and reſolution : 
the fifth, then, may be prepared, either by being an octave, 
ſixth, or third. It may be reſolved either into the ſixth or 
third. The fourth may be prepared in all the concords, and 
may be reſolved into the ſixth, third, or octave. The ninth 
may be prepared in all the concords except the octave ; and 
may be reſolved into the fixth, third, or octave. The ſe- 
venth may be prepared in all the concords; and reſolved into 


the third, ſixth, or fifth. The ſecond and fourth are uſed very 


differently from the reſt; being prepared and reſolved into the 


baſs. See HARMONY, ConcoRD, Discorn, Ker, CLEr, | 


 MopuUuLATIoON, c. Ay" 
COUN TER-POIN TED, by the French called contre-poin- 
te, is when two chevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the points; 
the one riſing, as uſual from the baſe ; and the other inverted, 
falling from the chief: ſo that they are counter, or oppoſite to 
done another in the points. 
They may alſo be . the other way; that is, when 
they are founded on the ſides of the ſhield, and the points meet 
that way; called counter- pointed in faſſẽ. | 
COUNTER-POISE, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt 
another; particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily braſs or iron, 
. making a part of the fatera ramana, or ſteelyard. Sec STEEL- 
YARD, | 
It is contrived to ſlide along the beam; and from the diviſion 
in which it keeps the balance in equilibrio, the weight of the 
body is determined. See BALANCE, | 
It is alſo by ſome called the pear, on account of its figure ; and 
maſs, by reaſon of its weight.—Rope-dancers uſe a pole by 
way of counter-poiſe, to keep their bodies in equilibrio. 
COUNTER-POISON, an antidote, or remedy, which pre- 
vents the effect of a poiſon. See ANTIDOTE, and Poiso0N. 
Of this kind are Venice treacle, mithridate, orvietan, &c, See 
M1THRIDATE, THERIACA, &c, | | 
Counter-poiſons are either general, or ſpecific: to the general kind 
belong angelica, rice, carduus benedictus, the vince-toxicum, 
dittany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, hartſhorn, &c. | 
For ſpecifics, citron-bark is the counter-paiſan to nux vomi- 
ca; Venice-treacle to the bite of a viper; oil of ſcorpion, to 


the bite of ſcorpions; oil of pine-apples, to orpiment z gen- 


tian, to the cicuta, Cc. | boa 
Vander Linden, in his treatiſe de venens, ſays, that in every 
putrid indiſpoſition, whether ariſing from +4 bite of veno- 
mous beaſts, or from an alcali formed by putrefaction, vinegar 
drank is ſovereign, either ſimple or diſtilled ; either with ho- 
ney in form of oxymel, or with ſea-onion, _ 
COUNTER-POTENT, or potent counter-potent, by the 
French heralds called contre-potence, is reckoned a fur, as well 
as vair and ermine; but compoſed of ſuch pieces as repreſent 
the tops of crutches, called in French potences, and in old Eng- 
| liſh potents. See FUR, and POTENT. 1 
COUNTER-PROOF, in rolling-preſs printing, a print 
taken off from another freſh printed ; which, by being paſſed 
through the preſs, gives the figure of the former, but invert- 
ed, See PRINTING. "Kal 
To counter-prove, is alſo to paſs a deſign in black lead, or red 
chalk, through the preſs, after having moiſtened with a ſponge, 
bath that, and the paper on which the counter-proef is to be 
taken. : 
COUNTER-QUARTERED, by the French called con- 
 tre-eſcartele, denotes the eſcutcheon, after being quartered, to 
have each quarter divided again into two: ſo that there are 


I, FROG 
COUNTER-ROUND, a body of of Sy 
and inſpect the rounds, See Royn K. PrP Soing to viſe, 
COUN TER-8ALIENT, is when two beg 
in a coat of arms in a poſture of leaping from a are bore 
rectly the contrary way. See SALIENT, ther, di. 
COUN TER-SCARDP, in fortification, the exteri 
or acclivity of the ditch, Jooking towards thecam rior ſlope, 
Tab, Fortification, fg. 21. lit. c c. ſee alſo 8c a a Le 
COUNTER-SCARP is alſo uſed for the covert · way and the el 
age 
ſlope. ne, and Without bs 


Cotnter-Scarys are ſometimes made of ſto 
pe 
To be lodged on the counter-ſcarp, is to be lods 
way, or the glacis. See ( OV E K-. on the covert 
_ of the COUNTER-SCARP. See ANGLE. 
C of M TE a5 4 1785 the ſigning an order or patent 
a ſuperior, in ity of ſecretary ; to * 
8 See e * 9 * ching more 
arters, Ic. are ſigned by the king, and caunter. 6, 
cretary of ſtate, or lend. eee IP ter fined bya fe 
COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL, an outwork, ; 


form of a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, or in 
than at ct the ca : ges OT Next the place 
PR 98 head, or next the' campaign. See WT 


COUNTER-TALLY, one of the ti — 
thing is ſcored. See TAL LY. RY Ay ay 
92 a e. is one of the m 
mutic ; ſo called, as being oppoſite to the tenor. 
COUN TER-TRENCH, 15 fortification, a An 
againſt re? wars mh tie ay of conſequence, has its -= 
t turned tow em. See | Cor f 
AvenoACR, . Teen and Couxxkx- 
here are uſually a great many communications i 
and the place, to prevent the cheihy from yon is 
it, in caſe they render themſelves maſters there Aka 
COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two beaſts are bor, 
in a coat of arms tripping, i. e. ina walking poſture, and the 
head of the one to the tail of the other. See Tripping 
COUNTER-VALLATION, a counter-line, or ditch, 
made around a place beſieged ; to prevent the allies and ex 
ſions of the garriſon, when it is ſtrong.—Along its ed * 
the fide of the place, runs a parapet; and it is fanked fom 
ſpace to ſpace, See CoNTRAVALILATION. 
COUNTER-VENTION. See the article Coxrg a- 
COUN TER-WORKIN'G, in th. 
— in the milit i 
of works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the — 1 e Wanne 
93 IN G, or ComyTinG-Hovuss. See Courrixc- 
OUSE, 
COUNTRY wakes. See the article Wax xs 
C OUN TY, originally ſignifies the territory of a cow 
80 PAL ginally ſig territory of a count, or carl, 
ut now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with hire; the one word 
3 from the French, the other "A the 3 
IRE, 7 | | 
In this view, a c is a circuit, or portion of the realm, into 
2 of which, the whole land, England and Wales, 1 
or the better government thereof, and more eaſy adminiſtra- 
ion of juſtice pared 2g FP | ; 
eſe counties are ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapenta 
hundreds ; and theſe again into cihings Sec Ravr, War 
PENTAKE, HUNDRED, G. | 
For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral counties, except- 
ting Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Durham, every Mi- 
chaelmas term, officers are appointed, under the denomination 
of ſberiffs. See SHERIFF, | . | 
This officer has a double function: firſt, miniſterial, to execute 
all proceſſes and precepts of the courts of law directed to him : 
and ſecondly, judicial; whereby he has authority to hold two 
courts, the one called the berif *s-tarn, the other the county- 
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ean or middle parts of 
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court, See TURN, and CounTy-CourT. 
Other officers of the ſeveral counties, are, a lord-lieutenant, who 

has the command of the militia of the county 3  cu/fades run. 
rum, juſtices of peace, baihffi, high canſtable, and coroner. Ser 


| Loxp-LituTENANT, MiI IT IA, CusTos ratulormn, Ju- 
STICE of the peace,bigh CONSTABLE,BAILIFF, CORONER, 


Of the 52 counties, there are four of ſpecial note, which are 
therefore termed counties palatine, as, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Dur 
ham, and Ely: Pembroke alſo, and Hexbam, were ancient! 
counties palatine ; which laſt belonged. to the archbiltop of 
York, and was ſtripped of its privilege in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and reduced to he a part of the county of Northum- 
berland. See PALATIyP FF. 
Tbe chief governors. of theſe counties palotine, heretofore, by 
a ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out all writs in-their on 
names ; and touching juſtice, did all things as abſalutely as the 
king himſelf in other countres 3. only acknowledging him the!! 
ſuperior and governor,, But in Henry VIS time, the ſaid 
power was much abridged.; See PALAT INA TE. 
CounTy-CorPoRATE, is a title given to ſeveral cities, or 3. 
cient boroughs, on which the Engliſh monarchs have thoug 
fit to. beſtow extraordinary privileges; annexng to them 3 
icular territory, land, or juriſdiction. 


vu £&. = 24 


= eight varters, or diviſions, See QUARTER, 1 be; | 
COUNTER-ROLL, a copy of the rolls relating to appeals, 
inqueſts, &c. See ROLL, | 


| The chief of cheſe is the famous city of London ; with Job, 


gaga w = g. hd 


Canterbury, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich; the town of Kingſton 
8 e Tyne, Haverford Weſt in Wales, 
Sc. See C1TY, BOROUGH. Sc. ; a 
Coun Ty-CounT, is a court of juſtice. held in each county by the 
ſheriff thereof, or his deputy, every month. See SHERIFF, 
This county- court had anciently the cognizance of matters of 
t; but was much abridged by magna charta, and 
great moment; 3 ö 
more 1 Edward IV. but has ſtill the determination of debts and 
treſpaſſes under forty —_—_— 
In effect, till the courts at eſtminſter were erected, the coun- 
-courts were the chief courts of the kingdom, See Couk r. 
Lend the laws of king Edgar is this, viz. Let there be two 
county-courts in à year, and let there be preſent a biſhop and an 
alderman or earl; one whereof ſhall judge according to the 
common law, the other according to the eccleſiaſtical law.— | 
The conjunction of theſe two powers to aſſiſt each other is as 
ancient as the Engliſh government itſelf. See Bisnhor, &c. | 
They were firſt ſeparated by William the conqueror, who 
brought all the ecclefiaſtical buſineſs into a conſiſtory, erected 
for that purpoſe ; (ſee ConsisTory :) and the law- buſineſs 
's-bench. n 
; NTV. See thearticle RI ER. 
88 PK D, Cour, in heraldry, expreſſes a head, limb, or 
other thing in an eſcutcheon which is borne as if cut clear 
and even off, from the trunk; in oppoſition to its being forci- 
bly torn off, which they call eraſed. See ERASHD. | 
Thus, the arms of Ulſter, which: all baronets carry, is a dexter- 
hand couped, or cut off at the wriſt. 
CouPED, coup#e, is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, | 
chevrons, Ic. as do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but 
are, as it were, cut off from them. ; EW? 
COUPEE *, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg is a little 
bent, and ſuſpended from the ground ; and with the other a 
motion is made forwards. | 
* The word, in the original French, ſignifies a cat. | 
E cloſe, in heraldry, the fourth part of a chevron: never 
oo 45 A 1 a Chevron be between, ſaith Guillim; 
though Bloom gives an inſtance to the contrary. See CHEVRON. | 
COUPLED columns. See the article COLUMN, 14 
COUPLE T *, a diviſion of an hymn, ode, ſong, or the like, 
wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure of verſes is found 
1 art, | | 
N * is French, formed from the Latin coul. | 
In odes, theſe diviſions are more ordinarily called /?rophes. 
STROPHE. „ | 
By an abuſe, conplet is fometimes uſed to ſignify a couple of verſes. 
COURANT *, or CURRANT,, a term. uſed to expreſs the 
preſent time; thus, the year 1520 is the caurant year; the fif- 
teenth courant, the fifteenth day of the month now running. 
* The term is French, and properly fignifies running. See Cu x- 
RENT. N 
With regard tocommerce, the price caurant of any merchandize, 
is the known, and ordinary price accuſtomed to be given for it. 
CouranT is alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is re- 
ceived in commerce * in which ſenſe, we ſay, caurant or cur- 
rent coin, Sc. See CURRENT. 5 y 
CounanT is alſo a term in muſic and dancing; being uſed. to 
expreſs both the tune or air, and the dance. 
Withregard to the firſt, courant or currant is a piece of muſic 
in triple time: the air of the courant is ordinarily noted in 
triples of minims; the parts to be repeated twice. 8 
It begins and eyds, When he who beats the meaſure falls his 
hand ; in contradiſtinction from the ſaraband, which ordina- 
rily ends when the hand is raiſed. See SARABAND. 
With regard to dancing, the cauran is the moſt common of all 
the dances practiſod in England: it Canfiſts, eflentially, of a 
time, a ſtep, a balance, and a coupee ; though it alſo, admits 
of other motions. „ na 36 n $1426-eghdt 2; 
Formerly they leaped their ſteps ; in which point, the.courant 
_ Ciffered from the low dances and pavades. There are /imple cou- 
rants, and figured courants; all danced. by two perſons,. ... 
COURIER; or ay a meſſen 
to Carry diſpatches. See Pos r... 
Abe on had its couriers; we meet with two kinds, NZ. 
thoſe who ran on foot, called by the Greeks hemerodroms, q. d. 
couriers of a day. Pliny, Corn, Nepos, and Cæſar, mention 
ſome of theſe, who would run 20, 30, 36, and, in the circus, 
even forty leagues. per day. And riding couriers, curſores equi- 
tantes, who changed horſes, as the modern courters do. 
nophon attributes the firlt couriers to Cyrus. Herodotus ſays, 
they were very ordinary among the Perſians, and that there was 
nothing in the world more ſwiſt than theſe; kind of ;meſfen- 
gers. That prince, ſays Xenophon, examined bow far a 
© horſe would go in à day ; and built ſtables, at ſuch diſtances 
* from each other, where he lodged horſes, and perſons to take 
care of them; and at each place kept a perſon. always 
* ready to take the packet, mount a freſh horſe, and-forward 
* it to the next ſtage : and this quite through his empire.” 
But it does not appear, that either the Greeks or Romans had 
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that prince they travelled in cars; though it appears from Bo- 
crates, they afterwards went on horſeback. DOT 
Under the weſtern empire, they were called viatores and under 


| Counters extraordinary. See the 
Van-CouRitrs, 
COURSE, in navigation, 


ger ſent polt, or expreſs, | 


any regular fixed. cquriers, till the time of Auguſtus : under 


| ExTRAORDINARY, | 
articles } VAN-CouRItRs, 
the point of the compaſs, or hori- 


ron, on which a ſhip ſteers. See Pol r, and Comp Ass. 


When a veſlel begins its caurſe, the wind wherewithi it is driven 
makes a certain angle with 


mal the meridian of the place; and, as 
it is here ſuppoſed, the veſſel follows exactly the direction of 
the wind ; it makes the ſame angle with the meridian which 
the wind makes. See Wand. | 1/11 | 
The wind is further ſuppoſed always the ſame ; and becauſe 
each point, or inſtant of a courſe, may be regarded as the firſt ; 
every moment of the cour/e,it makes the ſameangle with the wind. 
Now a wind that is north-eaſt, v. gr. here (and by conſequence 
makes an angle of 45 degreeswith our meridian) is north- eaſt 
where: ever it blows, and makes the ſame angle of 45 degrees 
with all the meridians it meets. | | 
The courſe of a veſſel, therefore, driven by the ame wind, makes 
the ſame angle with all the meridians on the ſurface: of the 
lobe. If the veſſel run north and. ſouth, it makes an angle in- 
nitely ſmall with the meridian; i. e. is parallel to it, or never 
goes from it: if it run eaſt and weſt, it cuts all the meridians 
at right angles. In the firſt caſe it deſcribes a great circle; in 
the ſecond, either a great circle, whichis the equator, or a pa- 
rallel. But if the courſe be between the two, it does not then 
deſcribe a circle; becauſe a circle drawn in ſuch a manner, 
would cut all the meridians at unequal angles. It deſcribes, 
therefore, a ſpiral, or curve, the efſential condition whereof, is 
to cut all the meridians under the ſame angle; called the lbxe- 
aromie curve, or larodromy, popularly rhumb. See Ruvums. 
The ſhip's courſe, therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, is al- 
ways a loxodromic curve; and the hypathenuſe of a rectangle- 
triangle, the two other ſides whereof, are the ſhip's way in la- 
titude and longitude. n ee | 
The latitude is uſually had byobſervation. See LaTiTUpe,— 
The rhumb, or angle of the courſe, is had by the compaſs, toge- 
ther with the one or other of the two ſides; and what remains 
to be calculated in failing, is thequantity of the longitude, and 


of the thumb, or courſe. SALLING 3 ſee alſo CRARr. 
Complement of the CouxsE. See ComPLEMENT. 
CouRsE of @ river. See the article River. 


CovRst, in architecture, denotes a continued range of ſtones, 


level, or ef the fame height, throughout the whole length of 


the building; and not interrupted by any aperture.—See Tab. 
Architecture, fg. 16. ſee alſo BuiL DIN, WAI I, MAsON- 
EY, Ge. 5 foget and 1s; 
CouRSsE of plinths, is the continuity ofa plinth of ſtone, or plai- 
ſter, in the face of a building; to mark the feparation of the 
ſtories. See PLINTH, | * 
CouRsE, is alſo uſed far a collection, or body of laws, canons, or 
the like. See Conrus. 5 | 
The cuil courſe, is the collection of Roman laws, compiled by 
order of Juſtinian. See CIVIL aW. Canonical courſe, is the 
collection of the canon law, made by Gratian. See Canon. 
CovuRsE, again, is uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in learning 
the principles of a ſcience, or the uſual points and queſtions there- 
in.— Thus, a ſtudent is ſaid to have finiſhed his courſe in the 
humanities, in philoſophy, &c. | | 
Couxs x is alſo uſed for the elements of an art exhibited and ex- 
lained, either in writing, or by aQtual experiment. 
ence our courfes of philoſophy, anatomy, chymiſtry, mathe- 


N 


matics, c. probably ſo called, as going throughout, or run- 
ning the whole or courſe of the art, &c. 95 
Co uns the m 


Paddock Coukxsk. {'Sce he articles PADDOCK. | 9 
COURT “, an appendage to a houſe, or habitation ; conſiſting 
of a piece of ground incloſed with walls, but open upwards. 


See Hous . T CAY 3 
the French cour, and that from the La- 


 ®. The word is formed from 
 _ tincobors; whence alſo cortis, and cpriis is ſometimes uſed for the 
1 1 — In the laws of the Germans, there is one article, de co gui 
AIs curte regis furtum commiſerit; and another, de en gui in curte. 
Aueis bominem occiderit, Others derive court from the Gauliſn 
Cors, formed of cohor's, and cohors from X0p7&-. See ConoR r. 
The court before a houſe is properly called the fre- court; that 
behind, the back-court : that where country-affairs, &c. are 
managed, i. e. where cattel, Cc. come, the baſſe-court. _ . 
CouRrT. is alſo uſed for the . or place where a king, or 
' ſovereign prince reſides, See PALACE, 
CouRT, curia, in a law ſenſe, is the place where the judges diſtri- 
bute juſtice, or exercife their juriſdiction.—Alſo, the aſſembly 
of judges, Jury, Ec. in that place. See Cn. 
In this ſenſe, courts are divided into ſovereign, or ſuperior, and 
ſubaltern, or inferior: and again, into courts 128 and baſe 
courts, Crompton deſcribes 32 courts. in England, moſt of 
them courts of record. See RECoRD, ev IRR 
Again, courts are either ſuch. as are held in the king's name; 


1 


as all the ordinary courts: or thoſe held by his authority, where 
the precepts are, iſſued in the judge's name, virtute magiftratus 


ui; as the admiral's court. . oy 
England, we have ſour principalcourtsſubſiſting ; all eſtabliſhed 
ancient cuſtom of the realm, rather than by any ſtatute; tho? 
| their eſtabliſhments have been from time to time ſince confirmed 


that of Conſtantinople, curſeres: whence the modern name. 


by acts of parliament, Theſe are, the courts of king's bench, the 
| bench or pleas, the exchequer, and the court of gg. 
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CouRrT of augmentation. 


CourT of faculties. See the article FACULTY, | 


Bouche Cour. ; ' Boucns. 
Deſpight of theCouRT. | DEPARTURE. + 
Forejudged theCourT. |] FoxtJupceD. 
Inns of CouRT. | Inn. | 
Perguiſites of COURT. | | PERQUISITE. 
Suit of COURT. |  ] SuIT. 


: 1 - 4 | 
Mayor's Cour Ts.—To the lord- mayor and city of London, be- 


COURTS- BARON, are courts that all lords of manors, who 
were — called barons, have within their reſpeCtive pre- | 


See each in its place, KinG's-Bencu, Common-PLEAS,| 
ExcHEQUER, and CHANCERY. | 25 
Cover admiraliy, is a court for the deciſion of maritime 

controverſies. See ADMIRALTY Court, and ADMIRAL, 
Cour arches. See the article ARCHES Court. | 
CovurrT of attachment. See $f ATTACHMENT, | 
: N | 
Couxr of chivalry, or the marfhal's court; a court whereof the 
judges are the lord high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of Eng- 
land, See ConsTABLE, and MARSHAL, 
This court is the fountain of martial law; and the earl marſhal 
is not only one of the judges, but alſo to ſee execution done. 
See CHIVALRY, MARTIAL, &c. 
CouRT of delggatet, is a court where delegates or commiſſioners 
are appointed by the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal 
upon an appeal to him. A OA CRATE | 
It is granted in three caſes ; firſt, when a ſentence is given in 
an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the archbiſhop, or his official: ſe- 
condly, when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, in 
places exempt: thirdly, when ſentence is given in the admi- 
ralty court, in ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil law. 
See DELEGATES | 


CourrT of the legate, was a court obtained by cardinal Wolſey of 
pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry VIIL wherein he, as 
legate of the pope, had power to prove wills, and diſpenſe with 
offences againſt the ſpiritual laws, &c. It was but of ſhort con- 

tinuance. See LEGATE. 

Cour of peculiars, is a ſpiritual court, held in ſuch pariſhes as 

are exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, and are pecu- 
liarly belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, See Px cu- 

. LIARS. | 

CourrT of pie-powders, See P1E-POWDERS. . 

Cour of requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame nature with 

the court of chancery, but inferior to it; being principally in- 
ſtituted for the help of ſuch petitioners, as in conſcionable caſes, 
dealt by ſupplication to his majeſty. See RE EST. 
Of this court the lord privy-ſeal was chief Judge; aſſiſted by the 
maſters of requeſts. It had its beginning about 9 Hen. VII. 
according to Sir Julius Cæſar's tract on this ſubject.— Mich. 40. 
and 41 Eliz. in a court of common-pleas, it was adjudged, upon 
ſolemn argument, that this court of requeſts, or the white-hall,was 
no court that had the power of judicature, &c. Coke h;/2, fol. 97. 
It had aſſumed ſo great power to itſelf, that it grew burdenſome 
and grievous, and was therefore taken away; with ſonie others, 
by a ſtatute made 16 and 17 Car. I. cap. 10. 

Coux r of verge. See the article VERGE. 

CourT of wards and liveries, See WARDS and MASTER, 


Ambulatory COURT, articles AMBULATORY. : 
Baſe CouRrT. * 1 * ina BAs E. 


Biſhop's CouRT. BisHoP. . 
Chrijtian COURT, | CHRISTIAN. 
County Court. T | CounTy. 
Dutchy CourT. | : DuTcur. 
Honour CourT. | Howous. 
Lawleſs CouRT. FLAWLESS. 


long ſeveral courts of judicature. The higheſt and moſt- anci- 
ent is that called the Huftings, deftined to ſecure the laws, rights, 
franchiſes, and cuſtoms of the city. See HUsTINGs. The ſe- 
cond is a COURT of requeſt, or of * aw ; ſocalled, as med- 
dling with nothing above forthy ſhillings value ; or rather, be- 
cauſe here the oath: of the creditor himſelf is accepted. — The 
third is the COURT of the lord. mayor and aldermen, where alſo 
the ſheriffs fit ; to which may be added, two courts of ſheriff5 ; 
and the court of the city orphans, whereof the lord-mayor and 
aldermen have the cuſtody.—Altfo, the CouRT of common coun- 
cil, conſiſting of two houſes ; the one for the lord mayor and 
aldermen, and the other for the commoners : in which court are 
made all by-laws, which bind the citizens. —Alſo, the cham- 
berlain's CouR'T, where every thing relating to the rents and 
revenues of the city, as alſo the affairs of ſervants, Ec. are 
_ tranſacted, Laſtly, To the lord- mayor belong the courts of co- 
roner, and of eſcheator ; another court for the conſervation of the 
river of Thames; another of goal-delivery, held uſually eight 
times a year, at the Old-Bail 11 the trial of criminals, whereof 
the lord-mayor is himſelf the chief judge. | 


There are other courts called wardmotes,or meetings of the ward. 


and courts of hahmote, or aſſemblies of the ſeveral guilds and fr. 
ternities. See WARDMOTE, GUILD, HALYMOTE, Co. 
Prerogative COURT. See the article PREROGATIVE, 
Sedentary COURTS, 1 | F SEDENTARY. 
Mood plea CouRT. { See the articles} Woop. ' | 


. 


eincts. SeeLokD and Baron. 
This court is two-fold : 19. By cuſtom : as, if a man having a 


|COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women who 


mary tenants, and accept ſurrenders to the uſe of dw. 
— both admittances and grants. ' 5 "Lok Ty 
20. By common law. This is of freeholders, which is . 
called a court-baron, wherein the freeholders are judges: erty 
of the other, the lord or his ſteward is judge. Sec Peer F "ay 
a OE SR — | 5 r- 
OURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of /judi; 
open, and pleas held. See Day; FasTvs, 9 
COURT-LANDS, ſuch as the lord of the manor Kae. 
his own hands, for the uſe of his family, and for hoff Wy 4 
See MANOR. 285 
COURT-LEET, a court belonging to a lord of a manor j 
which all offences under high- treaſon are inquired into A 
LEET. "I 
COUR T-ROLL, a roll which contains 'an account of the 
number, c. of lands, depending on the lord of the - vas 
with the names of the tenants, Cc. See Roux. wy 
Tenants holding by copy of this roll, are denomin 
halders. See Copy-HOLDER, and 'I'EnanT, 
COURTAIN. See the article CurxTin., © 
COURTESY, or CurTEsY of England, a tenure, whereb 
man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeized of lands in fe. 
ſimple, or fee-tail general, or ſeized as heir of tail-ſpecial and 
getting a child by her which cometh alive into the world "tho | 
both wiſe and child die forthwith; yet, if the were in poſſeſio 
he ſhall keep the land during his life, and be called tenant 4 
the courteſy of England; this privilege being not allowed in an 
other country, except Scotland, where 'it is called ae 
Scotiæ. See TENANT. | 
_ a; av was introduced by 5.x conqueror, and bo 
y him from his own country, Normandy, where it obtai 
before, under the name of — 4 1 
Arms of CouxrESVY. See the article Arms, 
COURTIN, or Cour TAIN, in fortification. See Cukrix. 


ated copy 


e their perſons, and make a trade of proſtitution. See 
TEWS, | | 
Lais, the famous Theban courti/an, ſtands on record for requir- 
ing no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle night. Of all 
places in the world, Venice is that where caurtiſans abound the 
moſt : It is now 250 years ſince the ſenate, which had expelled 
them, was obliged to recall them; to provide for the ſecuri 
of women of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, Ik 
= ſhould turn their heads to make innovations in the ſtate, 
COUSIN +, a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſe 
who are iſſued from two brothers, or two ſiſters. 
„»The word is ordinarily derived from con/anguineu: ; though 
© Menage brings it from congenius, or congeneus, q. d. ex eden 
genere. See CONSANGUINITY. 
In the firſt generation they are called couſin germans, i. e. next 
couſins, See GERMAN. In the ſecond, ſecond couſins ; in the 
third and fourth, couſins in the third and fourth degrees. © 
In the primitive times, it was allowed couſin-germans tomarry, 
to prevent their making alliances in heathen families: but The- 
odoſius the great prohihited it under pain of death; on pretence 
that they were, in ſome ſort, brothers and filters, with regard 
to each other. See DEGREE. | 
Paternal couſins, are thoſe ſprung from relations on the father's 
ſide. Maternal, thoſe on the mother's. | | 
Duater Cousins. See the article QUATER. 
Cous1n is alſo a title of honour, which kings beſtow on peers, or 
nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, and the princi- 
pal perſons of their ſtate. | WR 
COUSSINET, cu/hion, in architecture, the ſtone that crowns 
a piedroit, or pe ; or that lies immediately over the capitalot 
the impoſt. ImposT, PIEDROIT, Sc. N 
Its underſide is level, and upper curved; receiving the firſt riſe 
or ſpring of the arch, or vault. See Axch, G. 
CoussINET is alſo uſed for an ornament” in the Tonick capital, 
between the abacus, and echinus or quarter-round'; and 
ſerves to form the volutes. See CAPTIT Al. 
It is thusdenominated from its repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion, | 
preſſed by the weight over it, and bound With the ſtrap or 
girdle, called by Vitruvius, baltheus. See VOLUTE. 
COUSU, in heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as remply; vis. 
for a piece of another colour or metal, placed on an ordinary 
if it were ſewed on; which the word in the F rench language 
naturally implies. —By reaſon the additional piece is not pro- 
perly on the field, but in the nature of a thing ſewed on, all 
tus. This is generally of colour on colour, or metal on 
contrary to the general rule of heraldry. See METAL. 
COUTHU TEAUCH, (from the Saxon couth, knowing; 


and ut-laugh, out- law j) he that wittingly receives a man out- princi 
lawed, 5 cheriſhes h conceals 7 4 for which offence he firmly 
was, in ancient time, ſubje& to the ſame puniſhment with the po . 
outlaw himſelf, Bracton. See Our TAW. of 8 „ 
COUVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething like 3 piece © es, 


| hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief, or other N, ti 
ordinary; fo as not to hide, but only be a . th 

COWARD, in heraldry, a lion borne in an eſcurcneon, . 
his tail doubled or turned in between his legs, is called g 
coward. © OE; 1 

COW L, or Cour, cuculla, a' ſort of hood, wore d erte 
monks. See Cour, "OIL IG TIM | 


manor in a town, grant the inheritance of the copyholds thereto 
belonging to another; this grantee may keep a court for thecuſto« 


4 . * 
* 
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| G. in falconry, the quivering of young hawks, who 
c wings, in fon of obedience to the old ones, 
COX A. 0s. See the article Cocexois. 1 | 
Cox#, COxENDICIS, o/ſa, and in Engliſh the hip-bones, called 
alſo ofa innominata, are two large bones, ſituate on either tide 
the os ſacrum,—See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fig.3. n. 16, 17, 
18, 19. fee alſo Sa cR UM. EPE 

In infants, each of theſe conſiſts of three diſtin bones, ſe- 
arated-by cartilages 3 which, in adults, grow -up, and con- 
titute one firm, ſolid bone; whoſe parts, however, retain 
three diſtin names, according to their former diviſion, viz. 


the os ilium, os iſchium, by ſome peculiarly called os coxendicis, 
and the os pubis. See IsCHIUM, PuB1s, Se. INT 

Cox x muſculus, according to Dr. Drake, is a pair of muſcles ari- 
ing fleſhy from the os iſchium, between the muſculi marſupia- 
lis,and pyriformis,and deſcending obliquely, terminate pn each 
fide the os coccygis, and adjoining part of the os ſacruin; ſer- 
ving to draw the os coccygis upwards and inwards, as antago- 
niſts to two ligaments ſpringing from the back part of the os 


ſacrum, and terminating in the external ſurface of the os coc- 


C 21 BS-E VES, Oculi cancrorum, or lapides cancrorum, in na- 
tural hiſtory and medicine, are little, white, round ſtones, or- 
dinarily flat; ſo called, becauſe taken out of the craw-fiſh, 
or river lobſter : and though bearing no great reſemblance } 
to eyes, yet reſembling them more than any other part.— 
They are much uſed in medicine, as a powertul alcali, or ab- 
ſorbent. See ABSORBENT, ALCALI, &c. ER Hh 
The moſt able naturaliſts imagine them formed in the brain 
of the animal. Van Helmont firſt found them in the region | 
of the ſtomach : M. Geoffroy e younger has obſerved the 
manner of their formation much more accurately. 
According to him, we may lay down one claſs of animals, 
which have their bones without-ſide ; whereas the reſt have | 
them within-ſide: of the firſt kind are the fiſhes we are 
ſpeaking of, See ANIMAL, SHELL, SG. | 
Thoſe of the rivers diveſt themſelves every year in June of 
the bones wherewith they-are covered and armed : a mem- | 
brane wherewith the inlice of thoſe ſcales is lined, takes their 
place, and hardens, by degrees, into a new ſhell, . | 
Indeed, it is much leſs wonder an animal ſhould caſt its ſkin, | 
or covering; than that it ſhould — 4 itſelf of its ſto- 
mach, as the craw-fiſh does; and even, as M. 

of its inteſtines too: the exterior membranes of thoſe viſcera 
taking the place thereof. 


they ſerve for food to the animal; during the time of the 
re-formation, the old ſtomach ſeems to be the firſt food the 
new one digeſts. It is only in this time that the ſtones are 
found, called crabs-eyes : they begin to be formed when the 
ancient tomach is deſtroyed ;. and are afterwards wrapped up 
in the new one, where they decreaſe by degrees till they diſ- 
appear entirely, See TESTACEOUS pouder, 


hooks, and the like, which ſerve for fiſhing. See Frsn1NG. 


ſuch as ketches, hoys, ſmacks, e. 
ſels /mall craft. See VESSEL, BoAT, S. 
C RAMP, a kind of numbneſs, or convulſion, occaſioned by 


friction alone, See CoNV ULSION, | "7 EE 
*The word comes from the German &rampfe, which ſignifies the 


ſame. 


CRAMPON EE,, in heraldry. A croſt cramponee, is that 
it—As repreſented in Tab. Heraltlry, fig. 52. See CRoss. 


ends; for the drawing or pulling up of timber, ſtones, &c. 
CRANAGE®, a li 


wares out of a ſhip, or hoy, Cc. at a wharf; and to make 
profit thereof, | | 


0 The word alſo ſignifies the money taken, or paid for the ſame. 


railing large ſtones and other weights. See Machixr, Ge. 
Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane the 


VUsS, | 


ming from the extremities of four pieces of wood laid a- 
croſs, through the middle whereof the foot of the beam paſ- 


mortiſed into it: its 
re a tranſverſe piece, 
manner of a crane's. neck; whence © the name. The middle 


Geoffroy thinks, | 


There is room to believe, that as they putrify and diſſolve, | 


CRAFT, a ſea-term, ſignifying all manner of lines, nets, | 


p 
Hence, as thoſe who uſe- the fiſhing trade, uſe ſmall veſſels, 
call ſuch little veſ- 


Crame-IRon *, a piece of iron, bent at each extreme, ſer- ; 
ving to bind together pieces of wood, ſtones, and other things. 
* Somederive the word, by corruption, from the French agrapon, 

or the Italian rampone, which ſignify the ſame thing. | 
which at each end has a cramp, or ſquare piece coming from 
CRAMPOONS, Cx ampons, pieces of iron, hooked at the 


to uſe a crane, for drawing up 


RANE, a machine uſed in building and commerce, for the 


lame with the corvus, or rayen of the ancients. See Cox- 


The modern crane conſiſts of ſeveral members; or pieces, the | 
Principal whereof is a ſtrong perpendicular beam, or arbor, 
firmly fixed in the ground; and ſuſtained by eight arms, co- | 


ſes. About the middle of the .arbor the arms meet, and are 
or ends in an iron pivot, whereon is 
advancing out to a good diſtance in 


C 


* 
8 


- dee TR: 
CRANIUMS®, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, 


middle of the arbor and over it comes 4 rope, or cable, to 
one end whereof the weight is fixed; the other is wound round 
the ſpindle of a wheel, which turned, draws the rope; and that 
heaves up the weight; to be.afterwards applied to any ſide ot 
quarter, by the mobility of the tranſverſe piece on the pivot. 
RANE is alſo a popular name for a ſiphon. See SI HO. 


CRANE-LIN ES, in a ſnip, are lines going from the uppet 


end of the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt, to the middle of the foreſtays; 
—_ to keep the. ſprit-ſail-top-maſt upright and ſteady.— 
ab. Ship, fig. 1. n. 137. | 


which cover and encloſe the brain and cerebellum ; popularly 
called the s#ul}. — See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fg. i, and 2. ſee 
alſo BRAIN, and PRRICRAN Uu. 
The word comes from the Greek xpaytor, of uegy , galea, 
elmet; in regard it ſerves. to defend the brain, like a head- 


piece. P ezron again, derives xpgrioy from the Celtic cren, by 
++ reaſon of its roundneſs. - . | 


The cranium is divided into two tables, or laminæ, laid or ap- 
plied over each other; between which is a thin ſpongious ſub- 
ſtance, made of bony fibres detached from each lamina, and 
full of little cells of different bigneſſes, called diplae, or me- 


ditullium. See DIOR. ä 8 

The tables are hard and ſolid, the fibres being cloſe to one 
another; the diploe is ſoft, in regard the bony fibres are here 
at a greater diſtance: a contrivance whereby the ſkull is not 
only made lighter, but leſs liable to fractures. 

The external lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the pericra- 
nium ; the internal is likewiſe ſmooth, abating the furrows 
made by the pulſation of the arteries of the dura mater, ere 
the cranium be arrived at its conſiſtence. 

It has ſeveral holes, through which it gives paſſage to the 
ſpinal marrow, nerves, arteries, and veins, for the convey- 
ance and re. conveyance of the blood, c. between the heart 
and the bfain. | | | 

Its figure is round, which is an advantage to its capacity; but 
a little depreſſed, and longiſh; adyancing out behind, and 
flatted on the two ſides, which form the temples ; which con- 
tributes to the enlargement of the fight and hearing. 

It is compoſed of eight bones, fix whereof are proper, and two 
common :—the proper are, the bone of the forehead, os frontis, 
that of the back of the head, os occipitis, the two oſſa parieta- 
Tia, and the two of the temples, oa temporumd. See each in its 

lace, FronTis, Occiriris, TEMORISs, &. 
ithin the eminences of the bones of the temples, is con- 

tained the organ of hearing, with the four little bones belong- 
ing thereto, viz. the malleolus, incus, ſtapes, and 6s orbicu- 
%%%%%V%V JF Sh” 

The common bones of the cranium are the os ſphetioides; and 
ethmoides. See SpHENOIDEsS, Cc. 

The cranium has three common ſutures, which divide it from 
the jaw : it has others proper, whereof there are three genuine, 


the coronalis, ſagittalis, and lambdoides ; the reft ſpurious, 


called ſquammoſe, or temporales. See SUTURE, &c. 

This diviſion of the cranium into pieces by ſutures, is of good 
uſe, as it makes it leſs liable to break, gives paſſage to the 
membranes which ſuſtain the pericranium, and affords vent 
to the mattef of inſenſible perſpiration. See FRAcTURR, 


Sc. | 
a thick viſcid vapour entering the membranes of the muſcles, CR ANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of an el- 
which contracts or extends the neck, arms, legs, &c. with a 


violent, but tranſitory pain; being uſually driven off with 


bow, only of a ſquare form; projecting out from an axis, or 
ſpindle; and ſerving by its rotation, to raiſe, and fall the 
piſtons of engines for raiſing water, or the like, 


CRANK, in the ſea language.—A ſhip is faid to be crank-fided, 


when the cannot bear her ſails,” or can bear but ſmall fail for 
fear of overſetting. Ee | z | 

She is fait to Be crank by the ground, when her floor is ſo 
narrows that ſhe cannot be brought on ground - without 
anger. | | e 


CRAP E, a light tlanſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze 3 made 


of raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill ; wove without 
croſſing, and much uſed in mourning, .. "+44 8 
Crapes are either crafted, i. e. criſped, or ſmorth : the firſt dou- 
ble, expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter /ingle, uſed for 
that leſs deep. Note, white is reſerved for young people, or 
thoſe devoted to virginity. | 


The filk deſtined for the firſt is more twiſted thari' that for 


the ſecond; it being the greater or leſs degree of twiſting, 


„ 4,” 


eſpecially of the warp, which produces the criſping given it 
when taken out of the loom, ſteeped in clear water, and 
rubbed with a piece of wax for the purpoſe, | 

Crapes are all - 6 raw.—The invention of this ſtuff came 
originally from Bologna: but the chief manufackure hereof is 
ſaid to be at Lyons. a ee | 
Hiftory tells us, that S. Bathilda, queen of France, made a 
fine crape, oh of gold and ſilver, to lay over the body of 
8. Eloy. The Bollandiſts own they cannot find what this. 


' | eFepa was. Binet ſays, it was a frame to cover the body of 


and extremity of this i in ſuſtainec dy arme frown" the 
e 
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the ſaint withal : but others, with reaſon, take it to be a 
tranſparent ſtuff,” through which the body might be ſeen; and 
that this was the crepa whence our word crape was formed. 
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| RAPULA, a ſurfeit by over-cating and drinking. See Sun- 
| a | | 
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CRASIS® of the blood, denotes a true temperament or conſti- 


Cr asts, in grammar, is a figure, whereby two different letters 


CRASSAMEN TUM, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts, for 


ſerum, or whey, wherein it ſwims. See CRUOR. 


CRATER, cup, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


CRE 


tution of that humour; wherein the ſeveral principles, viz. 
ſalt and oil, whereof it is compoſed, are found in their juſt ] 
proportion and purity :—in contradiſtinction to dyſcraſy, which 
conſiſts in an improper mixture of the principles, or an un- 
natural ſtate of ſome of the ingredients thereof. = 

* The word is Greek, xpa5s, ſignify ing mixture, temperament. 
The chief dyſcraſies the blood is ſuſceptible of, whence flow 
moſt of the diſeaſes of the body, are coagulation, diſſolution, 
oilyneſs, ſiayneſs, and ſaltneſs. See BLoop 3 fee alſo Coa- 
GULATION, c. 


are either contraQed into one long letter, or a dipthong.— 
Such, e. gr. is oÞi for oÞ1as ; aanSn for , cc. ru 
for ru, &c. where and & are contracted into ; e and 
« into n; and e and o into . See DLERESIS. 


the cruor of the blood ; or that part which, upon ſtanding to 
cool, and ſeparate, forms the coagulum :—in oppoſition to the 


Some authors have ſuppoſed the craſſamentum to be ſpecifically 


lighter than the ſerum ; but Dr. Jurin ſhews the contrary from 


repeated experiments. See BLooD. 


hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 7 z in 
Tycho's 8 ; in the Britannic catalogue 11. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, &c. whereof are as follows. 


CAT EA, in falconry, denotes a line on which hawks are faſten- 


CRAVEN, or CravenrT, in our ancient cuſtoms, a term | 


and the recreant, amittere legem terræ, i. e. become infa- 


he is to be hanged, See DuEL. 


8 


CRE AM, the thickeſt and fatteſt part of milk; being that 


CREAM of tartar, CREMOR fartari, in pharmacy, a prepara- | 


which ſome take it in whey or water-gruel in the ſpring-time, | 
to the quantity of half an ounce every morning, for three or | 


CREASE-TYLES. See the article TyLs. 
CREATION. 

Epocha of the CRE ATION. 
CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and recommendation ; |. er ti the 
| H K; and let the 4. fall in the atmoſphere delow 


Names and Situations 2 Longitude. Latitude = 
of the Stars. = South: 0 
VT Ü 
That in the foot F Mig 26 322 42 4714 3] 
Preced. of 3 in the middle of the cup 22 23 50117 35 20] 4 
South. in the —_— of the 7 „ 8 47 -43:4..4 
Preced. in the north part of the | 
circumference of the mouth e 21 55 5913 28 28 4 
Middle of 3 in the middle of the cup 24 56 16 | 19 39 22] 4 
| Subſ.in north. cicenml of the mouth 23 9 2014 35 16] 6 
In the north. handle 24 16 2611 18 33] 4 
In the middle of the mouth 26 8 52 14 13 32] 5 
In the ſouth. circumf. of the mouth 29 45 5018 17 29] 4 
In the ſouth. handle 2E 1. 47 16 4 404 4 
10 0 q a 
= 3 58 qi[t7 52 5915 6 


ed when reclaimed. See RECLAIM. 


of reproach uſed in trials by battle. See ComBAT, 
The law was that the victory ſhould be proclaimed, and the 
vanquiſhed acknowledge his Fault in the preſence of the peo- 
ple; or pronounce the word cravent in the name of recrean- 
tice, or cowardice, &c. and, preſently, judgment to be given; 


mous. 
Coke obſerves, that if the appellant join battle, and cry cra- 
ven, he is to loſe, /iberam legem. If the appellee cry craven, 


RAY ON, a general name for all coloured ſtones, earths, or 
other minerals, uſed in deſigning, or painting in paſtel ; 
whether they have been beaten and reduced to a paſte, or are 
uſed in their primitive conſiſtence of a ſtone, after ſawing or 
cutting them into long narrow flips. See PoORT-CRAION, 
In this laſt manner are red crayons made, of blood-ftone, or 
red chalk ; black ones, of charcoal and black lead, Crayons 
of all other colours are compoſitions of earths reduced to paſte. 
See PENCIL, &. | 


whereof butter is made. See MiLk and BUTTER, 
The word is derived from the Latin cremor, which fignifies the 
fame thing; tho' in the lower Latin we find crema /a#is. 


tion of tartar, otherwiſe called cry/tal of tartar. 


It is made by boiling tartar in water till it be diffolved, and | 


paſſing the diſſolution through a ſtraining-bag : half the liquor 
being evaporated, the remainder is ſet in a cool place; where 


it ſhoots into cryſtals, part of it ſwimming a-top, in form of | 


cream, —This latter is properly the cream of tartar, the reſt 
ery/talof tartar, both of the ſame nature and uſe, See Cay- 
STAL, | 
Cream of tartar is reputed a great fweetner of the blood ; for 


four weeks. | 


Its operation is by ſtool ; and, by its ſaline particles, pretty | 
much alſo by urine, —It is generally mixed with lenitiveelec- | 
tuaries, and other gentle cathartics, in nephritic and antivene- | 


real caſes, where it oftens proves ſerviceable, 


| See the articles De 6 5 


RE DIBILIT V, a quality in objects whereb Ir 
fit to be believed. — Aprttr and 74102 become 
A thing is ſaid to be credible, which is not apparent of f 
nor is certainly to be inferr'd either from the Cnuſe Or gte 
and yet has the atteſtation of a truth, — Things 2 
immediately true, as the whiteneſs of ſnow, or 1 "gf 
whole is equal to its parts, are not ſaid to be creilibl⸗ dur the 
dent. Thoſe to which we only give our aſſent in virt * 
ſome competent authority, or teſtimony of others ay of 
the ſchoolmen ſaid to be credible ; as Chriſt was inc. b 
wer —— BELIEF; u Hoary te, 
n the Philoſophical Tranſattions, we have a mathemati 
putation of Ge crak of human teſtimony, een. 
TUDE. | | r 
C = DIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of merchan 
zes or money, on the reputation of the prob 5 
— of aL — See — ers aw and hadi 
tters of CREDIT, are thoſe given to perſons in wht 
chant, &c, can truſt, to a. eden his l 4 
broad, in caſe he happens to need it. See LETTER. * 
CREDIT is alſo uſed for the currency which papers, or bills, ka 
. pre Re or . dealers. See Paper. © 1. 
n this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to riſe, when in negotiati. 
ſhares of a company, they are 5 and ſold 48 — buy 
par, or the ſtandard of their firſt creation. 2 
Diſcredit is oppoſed to credit, and is uſed where money bil 
&c. fall below par, See Par. wing en 
CREDIT was alſo anciently a right which lords had over their 


vaſſals; conſiſting in this, that during a certain ti 
might oblige — to lend them de r 
In this ſenſe, the duke of Brittany had credit durin fifteen da 
— emo —— and — 4 of the biſhop of Nantes 2 
p the ſame credit or right among his ſubied: 
thoſe of that prince. y Ts ag Gd 
CREDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money is dy 
either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe, + See Dx z7 and 
DeBToOR: | a 
The laws of the twelve tables, which were the foundation of 
the Roman juriſprudence, allowed the trediror to tear or cut 
his debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved infolvent.' 
CREDITOR, in book-keeping. See Book-KEEIN d. 
CREED, CRepo, a ſhort, or ſummary account of the chief 
articles of the Chriſtian faith; thus called from the firſt word 
thereof in Latin, credo, I believe. See SymBor. 
CREEK, part of a haven, where any thing is landed from 
the ſea, HARBOUR. all, 3 
So many landing- places as there are in a harbour or port, ſo 
many cree#s there are. Crompt. 
CREMASTE RSV, in anatomy, an epithet given two muſ- 
cles, otherwiſe called ee 3 ſerving to raiſe, or draw 
up the teſticles. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fie, 2. . 32. 
The word comes from the Gree Xpeuuauy ' ( ſuſpendere) to ſuſ- 
pend, to hang. | 
CRENATED | FRG a term uſed by botaniſts, for ſuch leaves 
of plants as are Jagged, or notched, See Lear. | 
CRENELLE/ *, :mbatzled, in heraldry, is when any honoura- 
ble ordinary. is dented, after the manner of battlements of a 
wall. See EMBATTLED, _ 

The French word comes from cer, a notch, or interval ;-the 
Engliſh from its being a place of fighting, or battle. Upton, 
in Latin, calls this iam, a word forged from the Eng- 
liſh ; but moſt others term it pinnatum, from pinna, a battle- 
ment. See BATTLEMENT. | | 

The origin hereof is, doubtleſs, from the figures of ſuch walls 
being given to warriors, either for having been the firſt at 
mounting, or the chief in defending them, al | 
CREPITATION, that noiſe which ſome ſalts make over the 


TION, and DECREPITATION. | _— 
CREPIT US i, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fungus, po- 
ularly called puff-ball., _ | f 
Mr. Derham obſerves, that upon examining the pouder there- 
of with a microſcope, he found the ſeeds to be ſo many ex- 
ceeding ſmall puff- balls, with round heads, and long, ſharp-point- 
ed ſtalks; as if made on purpoſe to prick into the ground. 
The ſeeds are intermixed with much duſty matter, and become 
hurtful to the eyes, probably by their ſharp ſtalks pricking and 
wounding it. | | | det EO” 
CREPUSCULUM®*,- in aſtronomy, ” twilight 3 the time 
from the firſt dawn or appearance of the morning, to the fi- 
ling of the ſun; and again, between the ſerting of the ſun, 
the laſt remains of day. Sce Day, RISING, Ser- 
TING, &c. . 
* Papias derives the word from creperus; which, he ſays, ancient!) 
| ſignified antertain, . doubtful, q. d. a dubious light." 


** * 


the ſun is about 18 degrees below the horison. It is of longer 
duration in the j in the equinoxes, longer in an 
oblique than in a right re. A 2 
The crepuſcula are on er by the ſunꝰs rays reſracted in * 
atmoſphere, and reflected from the particles thereof, to ! 


7 


eſpecially ſuch as are given to embaſſadors, plenipotentiaries, 
Sc. ſent to foreign courts, See EM BASSADOR, Cc. 


aver If ſuppoſe an obſerver in O, (Tab, Aſtronomys . 41.) 


ſenſible horizon A B, and the ſun under the horizon 
horizon. Since it p out of a rarer into a thicker melir, 
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fire in calcination; called alſo detonation. See DR TOYWA- 


The crepuſculum is- uſually computed to begin and end when , 
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ox ſee REFRACTION ;) and that towards 
it will be eros gy? (6 towards the ſemidiameter CE. It 
or not, therefore, proceed to T, but touching the earth in 
0 parry fall upon A, the eaſtern part of the ſenſible horizon: 
' can any Other Fay beſides A D, of all thoſe refracted in E, 
— at A. But now, ſince the particles of the atmoſphere 
"ect the ſun's rays, (ſee REFLECTION z) and ſince the an- 
4 DAC is equal to CA O; the rays reflected in A will be 
9 * to O, the place of the ſpectator; who will therefore 
2 the particle A ſhining in the ſenſible horizon, and conſe- 
uently the beginning of the morning crepuſculum. 
Is 1 in the ſame manner might be n the refraction and 
"efletion of the ſun's rays in the atmoſphere, in the evening 
2 1 aſſigns another cauſe of the crepuſculum, viz. 
i minous matter around the ſun ; which ariling near the 
horizon, in a circular figure, exhibits the crepuſcu/um ; in no 
wiſe, as he would ſhew, owing to the refraction of the at- 
e. 
_— þ of the fun below the horizon, at the beginning of the 
morning crepuſculum, or end of the evening one, is determined 
in the ſame manner as the arch of viſion ; viz. by obſerving 
the moment wherein the air firſt begins to ſhine in the morn- 
ing crepuſculum, andthat wherein it ceaſes in the evening; and 
finding the ſun's place for that moment, | 4% 


Stevenius 18“ Caſſini 155 Ricciolus, in the equinoxes in the 
morning, 169, in the evening 212-30"; in the ſummer ſolſtice 
in the morning, 21 25; in the winter ſolſtice in the morn- 
i 0 25/, | 

No: ad ; i wonder at this difference among aſtronomers ; 
the cauſe of the crepuſculum being inconſtant: for, if the ex- 
halations in the atmoſphere be either more copious, or higher 
than ordinary; the morning crepuſculum will begin ſooner, 
and the evening hold longer than ordinary: for the more co- 
pious the exhalations are, the more rays will they reflect, con- 
ſequently the more will they ſhine ; and the higher they are, 
the ſooner they will be illumined by the ſun. Jo this it may 
be added, that in'a denſer air, the refraction is greater; and 
that not only the brightneſs of the atmoſphere is variable, but 
alſo its height from the eartn. 44 Fran * 
Hence, when the difference between the ſun's declination and 


exceed 15% the crepuſculum will continue the whole night. 

The elevation of the pole PR, (fig. 42.) and the fun's declination 
OS, being given, to find the beginning of the morning crepuſcu- 
lum, or end of the evening. Since in the triangle PS Z the 
ſeveral tides are given, viz. PZ the complement of the ele- 


nation O8, and 8 Z the aggregate of the quadrant Z D, and 


the arch AO. Sce RIAN OLE. | 
Convert A O into ſolar time: thus have you the time-elapſed 
from the beginning bf the morning crepiiſculum, to noon. See 
TIME, | wel ie; | 
To find ile crepuſculum by the artificial globe. See GLoBs, 
CRESCENTS®, the new- moon, which, as it begins to re- 
cede from the fun, ſhews a little rim of light, 2 in 
points, or horns, which are ſtill increaſing, till it become full 
and round in the oppoſition. See Moon. | 
0 1 is Latin, creſcens, formed from creſco, I grow, or in- 
creaſe «ty | 
The term is alſo uſed for the ſatne figure of the moon in its 
wane, or decreaſe z but impropefly: in regard the points or 
horns are then turned towards the weſt; ' whereas they look to 
the eaſt in the juſt creſcent. ; 1 
CRESCENT, in heraldfy, is a bearing in form of a half-moon. — 
The Ottomans bear finople, a creſcent. montant, argent. 
The creſcent is frequently uſed as a difference in coat- armour, 


See DirrERENCE. | 
The figure of the creſcent is the Tufkiſh ſymbol ;/'or rather, it 


antiquity ; as appears from medals fttuck in honour of Au- 
gultus, Trajan, e. PLETE 4 
The creſcent is ſometimes montant, i. et its points look towards 
the top of the chief; which is its moſt ordinary repreſentation :{ 
whence ſome contend, that the creſcent; abſolutely fo called, | 
implies that ſituation 3 though other authors blazon it men- 
tant, when the horns are towards the dexter · ſide of the eſcut- 
cheon, when others call it ineroiſant. $ 928 
Creſcents ate ſaid to be adoſſad, when their backs or thickeſt 
parts are turned towards each other; their points looking to 
the ſides of the ſhield. | | 123490 
Creſcent inverted, is that whoſe points look towards the bottom: 
—turned creſceuts are placed like thoſe #doſtd'; the difference 
1s, that all their points look to the dexter · ſide of the ſhield: — 
— on the contrary, look to the ſiniſter-· ſide: 
Monted or appointed cre cum, are contrary to the add, the 
Ae looki 4 OE 0. eee "UI ON (31 
W is alſo the name of «'militaty-ordef; inſtituted by 
q — Anjou, king of Sicily, &c. In 1448: ſo called from| 


Alhazen found it 19 degrees; Tycho 179 ; Rothmannus 249; 


the depth of the equator is leſs than 189, and does not, in effect | 


vation of the pole PR; and PS the complement of the decli- | 
the ſun's depth D'S; find the angle Z PS, whoſe: meaſure is 


is that of the city Byzantium, which bore this device from all} 


TE 
3 8 | | | | 

took for his device a creſcent, with the words Jr, praiſt : 
which, in the ſtile of Rebus, makes Ii in creſcent; * ig 3 


advancing in virtue, one merits praise. 
CREST, in armoury, | r 5 
of the head; riſing over the reſt, in manner of the comb or 
tuft of a cock; to ſuſtain the effort of very keen ſcimitars, c. 
—lt has its name from cri ia, cock's comb. Hence, alſo, 
CREST, in heraldry, denotes the uppermoſt part of an armoury ; 
or that part riſing over the caſk, or helmet. See CASk. 
Next to the mantle, ſays Guillim, the creſt or cognizance claims 
the higheſt place, being ſeated on the moſt eminent part of the 
helmet; yet fo, as to admit an interpoſition of ſome eſcrol, 
wreath, chapeau, crown, &c. h 
| The creſt of the arms of England, is a lion paſſant gardant, 
crowned with an imperial crown ; that of F rance, a flower- 
de-lys. See Arms, G. 
In the ancient tournaments, the cavaliers had plumes of feathers, 
eſpecially thoſe of oſtriches and herons, for their creſts ; theſe 
| tufts they called plumarts ; and were placed in tubes, on the 
tops of high caps, or borinets. - Some had their cye/ts of lea- 
ther; others of parchment, paſtboard, c. painted or varniſh- 
ed, to keep out the weather ; others of ſteel, wood, Sc. on 
which were ſometimes repreſented a member or ordinary of 
the coat; as an eagle, flower-de-lys, &c. but never any of 
thoſe called honourable ordinaries, as pale, fefle, &c.—The 
creſts were changeable at pleaſure; being reputed no other 
than as an arbitrary deviſe, or ornament. See DE VISE. 


* 


bore features on their caſks, and painted figures on their buck- 
lers; whence the Perſians called them cocks. ED” 
The oldeſt of the heathen gods are ſaid to have wore creſts, even 
before arms were made of iron and ſteel. — Jupiter Ammon 
bore a ram's head for his creſt; Mars that of a lion, or a ty- 
ger caſting out fire at his mouth or noſtrils. Alexander the 
great wore for his crgſt a ram's head, to inculcate that he was 
the ſon of Jupiter Ammon; Julius Cæſar ſometimes bore a 
ſtar, to denote that he was deſcended from Venus; and ſome- 
times the head of a bull, or an elephant with his trunk; and 
ſometimes the wolf that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. | 
The Chriſtians, in their firſt religious wars, were wont to weat 
a croſs darting forth rays, for their creſts, as well as on their 
ſhields and banners, as Prudentius informs us; 
| — — ——Clhperum infgnia Chriftus . 

Scripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita criſtit. | 

The ancient warriors bore res to ſtrike terror in their ene« 
mies, at the fight of the ſpoils of animals they had killed; or to 
give them the more formidable mien, by making them appear 
taller, &c.—Plutarch obſerves, that the cre/f of Pytrhus was a 
bunch of feathers, with a ſtag's horns ; and Diodorus Siculus, 
that of the kings of Egypt, lion's heads, bulls, or dragons. 
The crefts have given riſe to ſeveral fables : the ancients, v. gr. 
give Serapis the head of a ſpar-hawk ; this being the creſt of 
that-cavalier. Geryon they made a monſter with three heads, 
becauſe he bore a triple cr; they feigned, that Proteus 


changed his form every moment, becauſe, being king of E- 


gypt, he frequently changed his c; ſometimes bearing that 
of a lion, ſometimes of adragon, &c. 1 

The creſt is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility, than the ar- 
moury, as being bore at tournaments; to which none were ad- 
mitted, till they had given proof of their nobility. Sometimes 
it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral branches of a family. It has 
ſerved, on occaſion, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions. 
Sometimes the cręſ is taken from the device ; but more uſual- 
ly is formed of ſome piece of the arms; thus, the emperor's 
cre/t is an eagle; that of Caſtile a caſtle, g. Families that 
exchange arms, as have done the houſes of Brunſwic and Co- 


and the latter the mermaid. 


the head, or top of any thing; like our modern corniche. See 
Cox NIcHE. | 5 ).42) 


upright, but hangs either to one fide, or the other. 
CRESTED Falk. See the article STALK. ©,» 
CREUX; a term in ſculpture; much uſed by the French; 
though not yet, that we know of, naturalized among us: but 
the want of a word of equal import in Engliſh, as it has fre- 
quently put us under a neceſſity of uſing this in the courſe of 
the preſent work; ſo it pleads: ſtrongly for its admiſſion into 
our language. | „„ > tid 
Creux eee cavity, or pit, out of which 
ſomething has been ſcooped,” or dug: hence it is uſed to de- 
note that kind of ſculpture, and graving, where the lines and 
figures are cut, and formed within the face, or plane of the 


| P te, or matter engraven on. 155 
In 


which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to r4lievs; wbere che lines and 
figures are imboſſed, and riſe prominent above the face of the 
matter. See ENGRAVING, and SCULPTURE. 


other veſſel. 


or ſymbol thereof, - a creſcent of gold enamelied. 
tat gave occaſion to this eſtablihnment) was; that Nenntus 


0 . 


dy the number of laſts it may carry; each laſt making two 
tun. The crew of a Datchſhip, from 40 to 30 laſte, is ſeven 


failors 


the uppermoſt part of the defenſive armour 


Herodotus attributes the riſe of creſtt to the Carians, who firſt 


logne, do hot change their 70s; the firſt ill retain the horſe, © "1 


CREST, among carvers, or imagery, or carved work; to adorn 
todiltinguiſh it for that of a ſecond brother, or junior family. 


CREST-FALLEN, is ſpoken of 4 horſe, when the uppet 
part of the neck, on which the mane grows, does not ſtand 


CREW, the company of. ſailors belonging to a ſhip, boat, ot 
The ſuilors that are t6 work and manage a ſhip, are regulated 
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CRICOARYTANOIDAUS, in anatomy, a name given 


C R 


ſailors and a ſwabber ; from 50 to 60 laſts, the crew conſiſts of 
eight men and a. ſwabber; and thus increaſes at the rate of 
one man for every 10 laſts ; ſo that a ſhip of 100 laſts has 12 
men, &c,—Engliſh and French crews, are uſually ſtronger 
than Dutch ; but always in about the ſame proportion. 
In a ſhip, there are ſeveral particular crews, or gangs, as the 
boatſwain's crew, the carpenter's crew, the gunner's crew, 
&c. See Gans, &c, TIT 
RIBRATION, in pharmacy, ſting ; the act of ſeparating 
the finer parts of a medicine, whether dry, or humid, from 
the groſſer; the latter by means of a pulping-fieve, the for- 
mer by a fine ſearce. xe 

CRIBROSUM os, or os CRIBRIFORME, in anatomy, a lit- 
tle bone at the top of the noſe, pierced like a ſieve, to let paſs 


ſeveral little fibres, ariſing from the mamillary productions, 


and terminating in the membrane that lines the cavity of the 
noſtrils : called alſb os ethmoides. See ETHMOIDES. 


two pair of muſcles, ſerving to open the larynx. See LARYNx. 
The cricaarytænoidæi are either paſterior, or lateral: the for- 
mer are the firſt pair of openers of the larynx ; the latter, the 
ſecond pair. 

The lateral have their origin in the edge of the lateral and ſupe- 
rior part of the cartilage cricoides, and are inſerted into the la- 
teral and ſuperior part of the arytænoides. 

The pofterior have their origin in the poſterior and lower part 
of the cricoides : and hence the reaſon and etymology of the 
name is evident. See CRICOIDES, 

CRICOIDESS*, in anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx ; ſo 
called, as being round, like a ring, and incompaſſing the 
whole larynx. See LARYNX. 

The word is formed from »p1z&, uſed by tranſpoſition for 
xieh Of, circle, and d, form. 

The cricoides is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx: it is nar- 

row before, thick behind ; and ſerves as a baſe to all the other 

cartilages ; being, as it were, let into the thyroides. 

It is by means of this, that the other cartilages are joined to 
the trachea z on which account it is immoveable. | 

CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, a name given to 
the firſt pair of muſcles proper to the larynx. See Larvynx. 
Their name is derived hence, that they have their origin in the 
lateral and anterior part of the cricoides; and are inſerted into 
the inferior part of the thyroides, —Their uſe is to dilate the 
ſcutiform cartilage. See CRIcolDEs, and THYROIDES, 

CRIME“, a breach, or tranſgreſfion of a law, or an action con- 
trary to the purport of a law, either natural or divine, civil, or 
eccleſiaſtic; to which a penalty is annexed. See Law, TRANs- 
GRESSION, c. 

* The term crime includes in it the idea of a determination, and 
deſign formed to do an injury : it is derived from the Latin 
crimen, of the Greek xpivw, judico, I judge. 

The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of crimes, viz. private, 
which only affected particular perſons ; the proſecution where- 
of was not allowed by the laws to any of thoſe intereſted there- 
in; as adultery, &c. and public crimes ; the proſecution where- 
of was permitted to all perſons, though in no wiſe immediate- 
8 | 
ith us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into capital; as, treaſon, mur- 
der, robbexies, &c. and common, as perjnries, &c. See CAPITAL, 

They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the king's 
judges ; as thoſe above-mentioned : and ſuch as are only cog- 

Nel En in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple fornication, &c. | 
40/5; CRIME, . UASI crime. 

CRIMEN falf.. Ses the articles} Ne. | 

CRIM SON, one of the ſeven red colours of the dyers. See 
Rev, and DyinG. | 

The word comes from the Arabic kermi/fi, of lermes, red. — 
The Bollandiſts inſinuate, that crim/on comes from Cremona, and 
is uſed for cremonois. See KERMES, Cockix RAL, Oc. 

The ſtuffs to be dyed in crimſon, after they have been cleared 
of their ſoap, and ftrongly allumed, are put in a decoction of 
cochineal, each according to its colour, See PURPLE. 

CRINONES, in medicine, a ſort of worms, ſometimes found 

under the ſkin, in children; reſembling ſhort thick hairs, or 
briſtles. . See Worms. 

They are alſo called dracunculi, and comedanes; from the Latin 
comedere, to eat; by reaſon they prey on the ſubſtance of the 
child, or conſume its nouriſhment, See DRacunCcuLi. 


CRISIS, in medicine, a change, or turn in acute diſeaſes; where- | 
in the morbific matter is ſo altered, as determines the patient |, 
either for recovery or death. See CRITICAL, and HyPER- 


CRISIS, 

The cauſe of ſuch change is owing to the remaining vital 
force's being irritated by the matter of the diſeaſe fo or ſo con- 
ditioned ; i. e. fit either to be evacuated, or tranſlated, or to 
kill. See DisEASE. is? 

If the matter be diſpoſed for evacuation or tranſlation, but is 
not ſalubrious, it produces a change called a critical perturbation, 
or imperfect criſis. | "TY 
If the change become ſenſible, they are called critical ſymptoms, 
or ſigns of a crifis, either future or preſent. See 810 N. | 


The ſymptoms of the on are frequently confounded with 


thoſe ariſing from the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and the diſeaſe it- 
ſelf, or the matter of the diſeaſe z whence the moſt unhappy 


| 


| 


The differences between critical ſymptoims and ma;1; 


are, that the firſt proceed from the vital power's <= doug Ones, 
the force of the diſeaſe z but the latter from the disease Over 
vailing over the vital faculty: that the firſt are ies wy pre. 
manifeſt concoction, but the latter are formed * ed by 
ties: that the former happen about the critical times -— mg 
latter at all times of the diſeaſe, chiefly during fle but the 
1 11 | V is creaſe 
principal ſymptoms / an oaching eri gg 
geſtion, and Abe the —— 1 di. 
neſs, waking, delirium, anxiety, dyſpncœa, grief » Cfouſ. 
titillation, pricking, heavineſs, darkneſs, light, fr 
tears, nauſea, heat, thirſt, trembling of the lower 1 * 
The ſymptoms and effects of a preſent criſis, are, after t — 
ceding ones, a vomiting, ſalivation, looſeneſo, thick leg: 1 
in the urine, bleeding at the noſe, hæmorrhoids, ſw * 
ſceſfes, puſtules, tumors, bubos, parules, aphthæ . ab- 
CRISTA galli, in anatomy, an eminence in the middle f 
os ethmoides, advancing within the cavity of the Bo the 
and to which is faſtened that part of the dura mater wh; "oy 
vides the brain, called ar. See Bu An. 4 
It has its name from its figure, which reſembles that of a « 1 
comb.— In adults, this proceſs appears of a piece with to ; 
Y tum — See Nos, and NosTRILs, * 
RISTZ is alſo a term uſed by ſurgeons for certain 
excreſcences ariſing — — — 
combs. | * 
Theſe, M. Dionis ſays, are taken off either by li 
teriſation, or — When they rec — an — 
they have other names. "9 
CRIESTA is alſo uſed for a erooked, twiſted, ſpiral eminence, in 
the middle of the ſpine of the omoplata. See Onoeray - 
CRITERIUM, or CRITERION, a rule, or ſtandard, where. 
by to compare propoſitions and opinions, in order to diſcorer 
their truth or falſhood. See TxuUTH. 
The doctrine of criteria, and the characters and rules thereof 
make the firſt part of the Epicurean philoſophy, | See Evicy. 
REAN. 
CRITHOMANCY +, a kind of divination, performed by 
conſidering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in facci. 
fice; and the meal ftrewed over the victims to be killed. 
* Hence, in regard they ordinarily uſed bazley-meal in theſe cere- 
monies, this kind of divination was called erithomancy ; from 
xpiby, Barley, and yarrea, divin ation. 


CRITICAL days *, ſymptoms, &c. are certain days, and 
ſymptoms, uſually ariſing in the courſe of acute 45 as 
fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. which indicate the patient's ſlate, and 
determine him either to recover or grow worſe. See Ca1815, 
The word comes from the Greek xpiyw, judico, I judge. 
The crifes have been frequently obſerved to happen on the ſc- 
venth, fourteenth, or twentieth day; whence thoſe are deno- 
minated critical days. | 
For the theory of critical days, it may be obſerved, that the con- 
coction of any morbific matter, and the humour to be ſecerned, 
is nothing elſe but a change thereof into ſuch a due magnitude, 
or ſmallneſs, as it may be carried by the circulating blood a- 
long the canals, and excerned by veſlels deſtined for that pur- 
poſe. But if the morbific matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a 
magnitude or ſmallneſs as may correſpond to the orifices of the 
ſecretory veſſels ; then either an abſceſs or a hemorrhage will 
follow, if a criſis be begun; for which reaſon, abſceſſes, &c. 
are accounted leſs perfect criſes, But, that the morbihc mat- 
ter may be reduced to a due magnitude, or ſmallneſs, and it 
wiſhed-for diſcharge take place, there is required a conſiderable 
time, if the quantity of matter be large * is, if the diſtem- 
per be great and ſevere: and ſince there are a great many caulcs 
and thoſe very conſtant, which may occaſion the blood, and 
offending humours therein, to be of a different fluidity in the 
inhabitants of different climates ; it is impoſſible but that dil- 
ferent ſpaces of time ſhould be required for the finiſhing con. 
coction: which makes it impoſſible to determine the critical 
7 n one climate, from what they are found to be in another. 
The cauſes of real critical days, that is, ſuch on which happens 
the laſt concoction of the morbikic matter, which is always it 
tended with its expulſion, are all thoſe things which occalion 
the humours to become of ſuch acertain magnitude or minute 
neſs, and of a greater or leſſer n with any gien 
ower, bodies unequally large, or unequally cohering, „ 
concocted in an equal time: wherefore, it is to be found [ 
the obſervations made by all nations among themſelves, whic 
are the uſual cauſes and conditions of thoſe diſeaſes, Mbich te 
uire a certain number of days to finiſh ſuch a concoction 
CRITICISM, the art of judging concerning diſcourſe an 
writings, See JUDGMENT. | 


Some define criticiſim more an ys the art of judging of = 


ſtory, or a work of genius, with the various incident 
met with, their * and authors Jeff 
On which footing M. le Clerc ſeems to have given 2 © = 
idea of criticiſm, when he defines it ſimply the art of <tr"; 
into the meaning of ancient authors, and: of making 2 
diſcernment of their genuine works. 1 f 2, 
Me may diſtinguiſh divers ſorts, or branches of this art. 


conſequences, See SYMPTOM, 


| hil/ophical CRITI CISM, or the art of judging of opinions 
| hypotheſes in philoſophy. * + - 1 4 1 gp 
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trines of faith, Cc. 


11 ITIC1sM, the art of judging of the means of govern- 
P 2 and preſerving ſtates. _ | 
— the ordinary uſe of the word is reſtrained to 
, TICI3M, 
L_ 80 art of judging of facts: a branch of criticr/m, which 
- ards not only hiſtory, but alſo the diſcernment ot the real 
4 — of an author, the real author of a wor k, the genuine read- 
by of a text, and the art of diſcovering ſuppoſititious monu- 
3 charters, interpolated paſſages, &c. 1 
The other parts of literary criticiſm, are, the art of judging of 
works of genius, their excellencies and defects. We have alſo 
Grammatical CRITICISM, or the art of interpreting and diſcover- 
2 the words and meaning of an author. 
Cairicisu of antiques, which conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing genuine 
medals, and the different taſte and ſpirit found among them, 
according to the different people, the different country, and 
the different times wherein they were ſtruck; the diſtinguiſh- 
ing between what is caſt and what ſtruck ; what has been re- 
touched, and repaired or added, from what is really antique 
the genuine from the ſpurious, c. and to decypher and ex- 
lain them, gc. See ANTIQUE, Cc. - | 
Sacred CRITICISM, in general, is that employed in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, the hiſtory of the church, the works of the fathers, 
councils, lives of the ſaints, &c. but more particularly what con- 
cerns the books of the Holy Scriptures, and the canon thereof. 
Ariſtotle, if we believe Halicarnaſſeus, is the firſt inventor of 
the art of criticiſm. Ariſtarchus, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus him- 
ſelf, Varro and Longinus, diſtinguiſhed themſelves therein in 
their days. Among the Chriſtians, Dionyſius Alexandrinus, 
| Heſychius, Euſebius, S. Jerom, and Theodoret, were the 
greateſt maſters in this art. The decree of pope Gelaſius about 
the apocryphal books, required a good ſhare of criticiſm. 
But the critical art fell with the other arts; and lay unknown 
till the time of Charlemaign, when it was re-eſtabliſhed under 
kim and his ſons.— The care which the religious Ciſtercians 
took to correct the manuſcripts of the bible, ſhew that the rules 
of criticiſm were not entirely unknown in the eleventh centu- 


ry.—The works of Johannes Sarisburienſis, Euſtathius, and 
T'zetzes, make it evident, it was cultivated in the twelfth. —| 


The manuſcripts of the bible corrected by the Dominicans of 
Paris, and the doctors of the Sorbonne in the thirteenth, ſhew 
it was ſubſiſting then. In the following ages it was ſtill cul- 
tivated with more earneſtneſs; . in the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries, when all the world made it their ſtudy. 
From the whole, it follows, that critic;/m does, indeed, ſuppoſe 
anuncommon ſtock of knowledge of the ſubject whereon it is 
employed: but that eriticiſm, itſelf, is nothing elſe but good 
ſenſe perfected by grammar and logic. See GRAMMAR, and 
GRAMMARIAN, | 

CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds about the top of 
a deer's horns. See HE Ap. | 

CROCI, among botaniſts, the apices, or ſmall knobs on the 
tops of flowers. See APICES. 

CEO a biſhop's or abbot's croſier, or paſtoral ſtaff, See 

ROSIER, | 

CROCODILE, CroconpiLvus, in rhetoric, a captious and 
ſophiſtical kind of argumentation z contrived to ſeduce the un- 
wary, and draw them ſpeciouſly into a ſnare. See SOPHISM, 
It has its name, crocodile, from the following occaſion, invented 
by the poets. —A' poor woman begging a crocodile that had 
caught her ſon walking by the river-tide, to ſpare and reſtore 
him ; was anſwered, that he would reſtore, provided ſhe would 
give a trueanſwer to a queſtion he ſhould propoſe : the queſtion 
was, Will I reflore thy ſon, or not? to this the poor woman, ſuſ- 
pecting a deceit, ſorrowfully anſwered, Thou wilt nat: and de- 
manded to have him reſtored, becauſe ſne had anſwered truly. 
Thou lyeſt, ſays the crocodile, for if I reſtore him thou haſt not 
anſwered truly: I cannot therefore reſtore him, withoutmaking 
thy anſwer falſe. See DILEMMA. | 


Under this head may be reduced the propoſitionscalled mentientes, | 


or inſolubiles; which deſtroy themſelves. Such is that of the 

retan poet; omnes ad unum Cretenſes ſemper mentiuntur : all 
the Cretans, to a man, always lye. Either, then, the poet lyes, 
* he aſſerts that the Cretans all lye; or the Cretans do not all 


Je. f 6d ire 121 | 481 

CROCO MAGMA, in pharmacy, a name given by ſome to 
troches compoſed of ſaffron, myrrh, red roſes, ſtarch, and gum 
arabic : thus called from the Greek xpoxG-,/affron, and payua, 
the refuſe of any thin ſqueezed. FRET 

CROCUS, a term uſed for ſaffron. See'SAFFRON, 

Croc Us, in chymiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral different pre- 
parations ; from their red, or aff;on colour. As | 
ROCUS martis, a preparation of iron; which is of two kinds, 


. crocus mariis aperiens, and crocus martis aftringens, See 
SAFFRON of mars, | 


ROCUS martis aperiens, 
of iron plates, made by firſt wathing them, then expoſing them 


2 the dew, till they have contracted a ruſt; which ruſt is 
co off, and the plates expoſed ſor more. See Mars, and 

IENS, | 
Others 


Prepare it by caleining iron filings, with an equal weight 


which, however, is of great extent, as it 


opening ſaffron of mars, is a preparation 


2. — 
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white hot, between two rolls of brimſtone; in which caſe, the 

iron melts, and runs down into a veſſel of water below: which 

ſome call mars cum ſulphure trefaratus, Others have other 

1 | 

M. Lemery endeavours to ſhew, that iron taken in ſubſtance, 

is much more ſalutary and efficacious than when thus prepared; 
the proceſs tending to {trip itof its oily part, wherein its chief 
virtue refides ; leaving nothing behind but the mere ferrugi- 
nous part, See CHALYBEAT, 

Crocus martts aftringens, binding ſaffron of iron, is a preparation 
of iron filings; wherein they are deprived of their more ſaline 


s 
parts by walking them five or ſix times in ſtrong vinegar, and 
calcining them five or ſix hours, 


—————  .- — 
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Cxocus metallorum, a kind of impure, opake, glaſs of antimony, 
of a liver colour; hence frequently called /zver of antimony 
made by firing equal parts of pouder of antimony and falt-pe- 
tre, well mixed in an iron mortar, covered with a tile. See 
ANTIMONY, | 
This is kindled by dropping in a coal of fire; upon which a 
great detonation enſues; and the mortar is ſtruck, to make the 
matter fall to the bottom. The ſhining part is the crocus, or 
— . which is to be ſeparated from the droſs, and reſerved for 
; u * ' 
Its chief uſe is in making the vinum emeticum, or benedictum, 
by infuſing an ounce or two of the crocus pouder'd, in a quart 
of wine for 24 hours. See WINE and EMETIC. 
C ROF T“, Cxor run, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling- 
houſe, either ſor paſture or tillage. 
Paꝛſſunt etiam dicti monachi de eiſdem mariſcis verſus occidentem 
Jacentibus pro ſe & hominibus ſuis, includere croftos, five pratum 
Juxta pontem ſpecialiter quantum illis placuerit. Ingulf. 


In ſome ancient deeds, cruſta occurs as the Latin word for a 
croft ; but cum 2 & croftis is more frequent. Croft is tran- 
ſlated in Abbo Floriacenſis, by predium, a farm. 
C ROI SAD E, CRUZ ADR, or CRU EAPDO, a holy war, or an 
expedition againſt infidels and heretics; particularly againſt the 
Turks, for the recovery of Paleſtine. See Croists, PILORIM, 


c 


People anciently flocked on theſe croiſades out of devotion ; the 
pope's bull, and the preaching of the prieſts of thoſe days, ma- 
king it appear a point of conſcience. . Hence ſeveral orders of | 
knighthood took their riſe. See KniGnT, TemPLaRs, c. 
Thoſe who meant to go on this errand, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by croſſes of different colours, wore on their clothes; and 
were thence called croiſes: the Engliſh wore them white ; the of 
French, red; the Flemiſh, green; the Germans, black ; and 
the Italians, yellow. See Cro1sEs. out 
— reckon eight creiſades for the conqueſt of the holy land: 
the firſt undertaken in 1095, at the council of Clermont; the 

ſecond in 1144, under Louis VII. the third in 1188, by HenrylI. 
of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France; the fourth in 1195, 
by pope Celeſtin III. and the emperor Henry VI. the fifth 
8 in 1198, by order of Innocent III. wherein the 

rench, Germans, and Venetians engaged; the ſixth under the 
ſame pope, began tumultuarily, in 1213, and ended in the rout 
of the Chriſtians; the ſeventh reſolved at the council of Lyons 
in 1245, undertaken by S. Louis; the eighth, which was the 
ſecond of 8. Louis, and the laſt of all, in 1268. 
It is ſaid, it was the Ciſtercian monks who firſt projected the 
croiſades ; Philip Auguſtus ſollicited the execution thereof 
with the holy ſee ; and Innocent III. raiſed the firſt ſtandard 
of the croſs. It was the council of Clermont who ordered 
that they who embarked herein ſhould bear the croſs in their 
banner; and that thoſe who entered themſelves into the ſer- 
vice, ſhould alſo wear it on their clothes. | 
The abbot Juſtiniani makes an order of knighthood of the croi- 
ſes, who ſerved in the croiſades, See K NICHT, ORDER, Cc. 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century, there was alſo 

croi ſade of the Saxons, againſt the pagans of the north; wherein 
the archbiſhop of Magdeburg, the biſhops of Halberſtadt, Mun- 
ſter, Mersburgh, Brandenburgh, &c. with ſeveral lay-lords 
embarked.—And towards the beginning of the ſame century, 
under the pontificate of Innocent, there was alſo a croiſade un- 
dertaken againſt the Albigenſes ; who were become powerful 
in Languedoc, &c. See ALBIGENSES. 

CRO ISE 8, or CROIZES, in our ancient cuſtoms, pilgrims 
bound for the holy land, or who had already been there; ſo 
called from a badge which they wore on their garments, repre- 
ſenting a croſs. See CROISADE.. . 3 
The word craiſes is alſo extended to the knights of S. John of 
Jeruſalem, created for the defence and protection of pilgrims; 

and all thoſe of the nobility, gentry, G c. who in the reigns of 
king Henry II. Richard I. Henry III. and Edward I. were cruce 
ſignati, i. e. dedicated themſelves to the wars, for the recovery 
of the holy land, See CROISADE. | | 

CROISIE RS, CrucicGegr1, or croſsbearers, a religious order, 

or congregation of regular canons, ſo called. See Canon. 

There are three orders which have, or do ſtill bear this name: one 

in Italy; another in the Low- countries; anda third in Bohemia. 

'The firſt pretend to be derived from S. Clet; and add, that 8. 

Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed 8. Helena the place of the true 

_. croſs, and was afterwards converted, reformed them. All we 
know for certain, is, that they ſubſiſted in Italy before Alexander 
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III. mounted the throne; for that pontiff, flying from Frede- 
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fiers, which he afterwards, in 1 ay « took under his protection, 
{ 


before a ſynod held by the biſhop of Rocheſter, demanding to 


king of Bohemia, who inſtituted the order at Prague, in 1234.— 


CROISSANTE!/, in heraldry. Croix croiſante is a croſs 
CROOKED ges. See the article TYLE. 


elbows, ancones, prothyrides, &c. See Ax cox, PROTHYRIS, Oc. 
ROSIER, or Croz1t, /hepberd's crook ; a ſymbol of paſtoral 


- mitre and a croffer. See ABBOT, and MiTRE. 
CrosIER, in aſtronomy, four ſtars, in form of a croſs; by help 


CROSS *, Cxux, a ſort of inftrument, compoſed of two pieces 


angles. 


rorem, as our gallows, c. 


Invention of the CRoss, Inventio Crucis, an ancient feaſt, ſolemnized 


C R O 


ric Barbaroſſa, found an aſylum in the monaſteries of the croi- 


iving them the rule of S, Auguſtin, Sc. 

hey were confirmed by Pius V. but the diſcipline bein much 
relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in 1656, by Alexander II. 
Matt. Paris ſays, that the croifiers, bearing ſtaffs with croſſes at 
the end, came into England in 1244, and preſented themſelves 


be admitted, 

Dodſworth and Dugdale mention two monaſteries of this order 
in England, the one at London, the other at Ryegate ;. the 
firſt founded in 1245, the latter in 1298: ſome add a third at 
Oxford, where they were received in 1349. M. Allemand 
ſays, there were fourteen monaſteries of cro/s-bearers in Eng- 
land; adding, that they came from Italy ; thoſe of the Low- 
countries diſowning them. N 

The croiſiers of the Low- countries and France, were founded in 
1211, by Theodore de Celles ſon of Boſon, who having ſerved 
in a croiſade in Paleſtine, in 1188, and there found ſome of the 
croifiers inſtituted by S. Clet, conceived a deſign of inſtituting 
another congregation in his own country. This is certain, 
that Theodore, in his return from Paleſtine, engaged himſelf 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and went in quality of miſſionary to 
the croiſade againſt the Albigenſes: and that at his teturn in 
1211, the biſhop of Liege gave him the church of S. Thibault 
near Huy ; where, with four companions, he laid the founda- 
tion of his order; which was confirmed by Innocent III. and 
Honorius III. Theodore ſent his religious to Tholouſe, to join 
thoſe of S. Dominic, and combat the Albigenſes ; and the con- 
gregation multiplied in France.—T he popes have endeayoured 
to bring the croiſiers of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. 

The creiſiers, or port-croix with a far, in Bohemia, derive their 
origin from S.Quiriacus, and ſay they came from Paleſtine into 
Europe, were they embraced the rule of S. Auguſtin, and built 
monaſteries. They add, that S. Agnes of Bohemia, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other croiſiers, obtained of Innocent IV. to add 
a ſtar to their habit. But the _ of S. Quiriacus has no 
foundation; and it was Agnes herſelf, daughter of Primiſlas 


They are very numerous; and have, now, two generals, 


creſcented ; that is, having a creſcent, or half- moon, fixed on 
each end thereof. See CRoss. 1 8 os 


ROS ET T Es, in architecture, the returns in the corners of 


chambranles, or door- caſes, or window- frames; called alſo ears, 


authority, conſiſting of a gold or ſilver ſtaff, crooked a- top, car- 
ried occaſionally before biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand 
when they give ſolemn benedictions. See Bis Hor, and ABBOT, 
At one end it is crooked, at the other pointed; expreſſed 
in the verſe : —Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 
The cuſtom of bearing a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is very 
ancient, as appears from the life of S. Cæſarea of Arles, who 
lived about the year 500. Among the Greeks, none but the 
patriarchs had a right to the creſfer. See PATRIARCH, 
The croſiers were at firſt no more than ſimple wooden ſtaves, 
in form of a T, uſed to reſt and bear upon: by degrees they 
were made longer; and at length arrived at the form we now 
ſee them of. Regular abbots are allowed to officiate with a 


whereof, thoſe who ſail in the ſouthern hemiſphere find the 
antarctic pole. See STAR, and ConsTELLATION, 


of wood, traverſing and cutting each other, ordinarily at right 


®* Pezron derives the word crux, from the celtic croug, and eros ; 
though, perhaps, crovg and croas might with as much juſtice be 
derived from crux. 


The 22. was uſed among the ancients, as a puniſhment for 
male factors and ſlaves; and was planted at ſeveral places, in ter- 


Sozomen obſerves, that it was Conſtantine who by law firſt 
aboliſhed the puniſhment of the cro/s ; which had obtained a- 
mong the Romans till his time. 
As to crucifixion, or the manner wherein the puniſhment of the 
croſs was effected, the critics, both ancient and modern, are 
exceedingly divided: the points in diſpute, are, Whether the 
criminal was faſtened with three nails, or with four; whether 
the feet were immediately faſtened to the cro/s, or whether 
they reſted on a little piece of wood, in manner of a ſtep or reſt, 
wn, 3 Whether the croſs was planted in the earth before the 
atient was nailed on, faſtening him afterwards by means of 
a ſcaffold raiſed of the height of the place where the feet were 
to be nailed ; or whether he was nailed ere the creſi was raiſed 
or planted, as the painters repreſent it : or laſtly, whether' the 
patient was faſtened quite naked, or covered : queſtions that 
have all been occaſioned by the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt! 


on the third of May, in memory of S. Helena's (the mother of 
Conſtantine) finding the true croſs of Chriſtdeep in the ground, 


* 


1 


E xaltation of the CRoss, an ancient feaſt, held on the fou : 


CRoss-BEARER, port-crvix, cruciger, in the Romiſh 


Order of the CR 08s; or CRo18ADE, an order of ladi 


on mount Calvary; where ſhe erected a church for the preſerva- 


C RO 


tion of part of it: the reſt being brought to Rome, and 


in the church of the holy croſs of Tery repoſi 
.T heodoret mentions tho — — FEAST, 1 
Chriſt, and thoſe of the two thieves; and that — 19 of Jeſus 
between them by means of a ſick woman who ſtinguiſhes 
diately healed by touching the true croſs. n was imme. 
The place is ſaid to have been pointed out to her b 

cus, then a Jew, afterwards converted and — Wiriz. 


September, in me of this, that H fteenthef 
Calvary the true jeex/ 4 which had — 1 ant 
years before, by Coſroes king of Perſia, upon his at TOurtern 
ſalem from the emperor Phocas. See ExaiTtar ing Jeru 
Chaplain of an archbiſhop, or a prima Church, the 
fore him on ſolemn — — ges — + 3 1 
The pope has the cros/s borne before him every : "aa "NIE 
arch any where out af Rome; primates, metropolita _— 
thoſe who have a right to the pallium, throughout i 0 
ſpective juriſdictions. See PALLIUM, Par RIAxc * 
Gregory XI. forbad all patriarchs and prelates to ha Ife 

in preſence of cardinals.— A prelate bears a ſingle cr 3 ore 
arch a double croſs, and the pope a triple one on — 
in 1668, by the empreſs Eleonora de Gon * 
emperor Leopold; on occaſionof the 25 oy 
little golden crg/s, wherein were incloſed two pieces af * 
croſs ; out of the aſhes of part of the — ſeems = 
had burnt the caſe wherein it was incloſed, and _ 
cryſtal ; yet the wood remained untouched. See REI " A 


CRoss, in botany, is uſed to expreſs the arrangement of the 


tala of certain flowers; called Nur 
2 and FLOWER. b 3 * 
e flowers are not to have either more or! 
tala; and their calyx only to conſiſt of four e 
generally becomes a fruit called filiqua. See SILIQUA, : 


CRoss, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary comp 


of four-fold lines ; whereof twoare ndi — 
r — — — 
be not drawn throughout, but meet by couples in — ri i 
angles, near the feſs-point of the eſcutcheon. Sec Ozniy 4 
The content of a cr9/5 is not always the fame: for when it i 
. nn rat nba 
e eld; but if it be charged, it in the thi 
{uu var ws _— — — reg 
his bearing was firſt beſtowed on ſuchas had perform 
leaſt undertaken, ſome ſervice for Chriſt, and the . 
profeſſion ; and is held, by divers, the moſt honourable charge 
in all heraldry, What brought it into ſuch frequent uſe, was 
the ancient expeditions. into the holy land; and holy war 
pilgrims, _ _— oe. taking the croſs for ther cop- 
nizance ; e enſign of tha 
ear 0 t war being the croſs, dee 
n thoſe wars, fays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. Andrew 
or 2 mm ; crc argen the Engliſh a croſs or; ho 
ermans fable ; the azure ; the Spaniards 
2 2 Croſs. 5 Y 1 
t. George's croſs, or the red croſs, in a field argen t, is now the 
ſtandard of England; that ſaint being the repute 
this 'nation. „ 
Guillim enumerates thirty- nine different ſorts of croſſes uſel in 
heraldry, the ſeveral names whereof here follow; the deſcriptions 
are to be looked for under their proper articles. Acro voided, 
a croſs wavy-voided, acroſs patee fimbriated, a cro/spatee fitched 
on the foot, acroſs pateeon three parts and fitched on the fourth, 
a croſs engrailed, a croſs patonee, a crofs flory, a croſs patonec 
voided, a croſs avelane, a croſs patee lambeaux, a croſs furchee, 
a croſs croſlet, a croſs crollet fitchee at the point, a c botto- 
nee, acroſs: pommee, a croſs urdee, à -crofs degraded fuchee, a 
croſs potent, a croſs potent fitched, a croſs calvary, a croſs crollet 
ſet in degrees, a creſs patriarchal, a croſs anchored, a croſs mo- 
linee, a croſs clechee, a croſs flory, or fleurdelilee, a croſs double 
fitchee, a croſs a-ſeize-points, acroſs milrinee, a crofs 


a croſs pointed voided, a croſs pall, a tau or 8. Anthony's enſs, 
a croſs voided and couped, a croſs couped pierced, a croſs moll- 


nee pierced lozenge-ways, a-crofs-molinee quarter-pierced, a 
ſaltier, or 8. Andrew's _ which will be diſtinctiy ſpoken of 
under that denomination z and ſo all the others may be found 
more particularly deſcribed under the names of 'their ſeveral 
differences, 0 H GASES 
Colombiere makes ſeventy- two diſtinct ſort of croſs, of which 
we ſhall only mention thoſe that differ from ſuch as haye been 
mentioned above; as, a Croix remply, which is only one 
charged with another: a creſt party, that is, one half of one 
colour, and the other of another: a croſs quarter d, that 5, the 
oppolite quartersof ſeveral ne of five. pieces, that b, 
of ſo many colours: a cro/s mouſſue, and abaiſee; acroſs bardee, 
a croſs ctoiflantee, or creſcented, that is, having a creſcent at 
each end: a croſs forked of three points zacro/s pometee * 
pieces; acroſs reſſetcelee; a 9 ; a croſs ankered, 
ſur-ankered ; acroſs ankered with-ſnakes heads3za croſs oxled ; 3 
high ces; a croſs rayonnant, or caſting out rays of glory 329 


of Malta; acroſs of the Holy Ghoſt; croſs forked like . 


1 
” 


grain 
grain 
trunk 
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CR O 


cient reſts for muſkets z a croſs with eight points ; a croſt bour- 
donnee 3 A croſs cramponnee and tournee; a craſs cablee ; a 
croſs inclining; a coſe ater noſtree, that is, made of beads ; a 
„ trefle ; a croſs feuronnee; a croſs vuidee, clechee, and 
49 — ; a croſs crenellee and baſtilee; a croſi with four 
ſteps to every arm; A croſs rounded; a croſs and an half; a 
croſs eſtoilee, or ſtarways; A croſs corded „ a croſs doubled of 
ſix pieces ſet together; a double cro/s ſplit in pale; a long cr. 
cut in pieces and diſmembered; a creſt couped, or cut through 
_ by an half croſs : four tails of ermine in a croſs, the 
tops of the ermines oppolite to each other in the middle: four 
«ces of vair placed croſs-ways, and counterpointing in the 
5 the croſs or ſword of 8. James : croſs potence crampon- 
nee on the dexter upper arm, and a potence about the middle 
it. 
1125 2 the various craſſes we find in the aforeſaid authors ; 
which ſome ma think too many, as not being all uſed in Eng- 
land : but heral ry extends to all countries ; and all terms uſed 
require to be EXP ained, l | x 
Nor is it only in croſſes that the variety is ſo great ; the like 
is found in many o bearings, and particularly in lions, and 
the parts of them z whereof the ſame Colombiere gives us no 
Jeſs than ninety- ſix varieties, —Leigh mentions but forty-fix 
ſeveral croſſes 3 Sylvanus Morgan, twenty-ſix ; Upton, thirty; 
| Johannes de Bado Aureo, twelve; and ſo others, whom it is 
needleſs to mention. | 


Upton owns he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the various 
croſſes uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent almoſt innu- 
merable : and therefore he only takes natice of ſuch as he had 
ſeen uſed in his own time. ; | 
Cx 0ss, in ſurveying, or, the ſurveying CRoss, is an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a braſs circle, divided into four equal parts, by 
two lines cutting each other in the centre: at each extremity. 
of either line is fixed a fight, perpendicularly over the lines; 
with holes below each lit, for the better diſcovery of diſtant! 
objects. 5 . K 
Tbe craſs is mounted on a ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe. Sometimes, 
inſtead of four ſights there are eight. The ſurveying croſs is but 
little known or uſed among us; abroad it is of more account: 
the manner of applying it is as follows. - | 
Suppoſe the field A BCDE, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 24.) re- 
quired to be ſurveyed : plant poles at all the angles; meaſure 
the line A C, and the perpendicular let fall from the angles to 
the line: take down the dimenſions of each. Now, to find the 
point F, plant poles at pleaſure in the line A C, and the foot 
of the inſtrument in the ſame line, in ſuch manner, as that 
through two of the oppoſite fights you may obſerve two of 
the ſtaffs ; and thro* the other two, the E. If in this ſta- 
tion E be not viſible, remove the inſtrument backwards or 
forwards, till the lines AF, EF make a right angle in F; by 
which means, the plot of the triangle A F E will be had. Af. 
ter the ſame manner is the point H found, where the perpen- 
dicular D H falls; whoſe length, together with that of H F, is 
meaſured, to have the plot of the trapezium EFH D. 
Again, meaſure HC, making a right angle with H D, and 
the plot of the triangle DH C will be had. All that now re- 
mains, is to find the point G, where the perpendicular BG 
falls: which being found after the fame manner as the reſt, we 


. 0 


TABL, He...... os Wan 
Ck oss multiplication, a method of multiplying feet and inches, 
by feet and inches, or the like; ſo called, becauſe the mem- 


of the two conntrary colours to the field; a chevron CROTAPHI T Eð, a muſcle of the lower jaw, 


have the plot of the whole field A, B, C, D, E. The mes 
whereof, is had by adding the triangles and trapez ium toge- 
ther. See AREA; fee allo SURVEYING, CHAIN, PrAlx- 


a noiſe ſomewhat like that of a crane's bill, th 
8 crotaliſtria, player on crotala. 8 
n ancient, in Pauſanias, ſays, that Hercules did not kill 
birds of the lake Stymphalus, but that he drove them — wh 
playing on crotala. On this footing, the crotalum muſt be ex- 
—_ ancient, | 
-lemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to the Sici 
lians ; and forbids the uſe thereof to the Chriſtians, becauſe 
of the indecent motions and geſtures that accompany it, 
ſerving t 
it downwards. —Tts fibres ſpring ſeverally from the . 
forehead, the ſinciput, ſphenoides, and temporale; which meet- 
ing, and as it were centering under the os Jugale, whence alſo 
this muſcle receives ſome fibres, they proceed to the proceſſus 
corone, into which they are inſerted. See MAxILLA. 


CROTCHE T, in muſic, one of the notes, or characters of 


time marked thus = equal to halfa minim, and double a qua- 


ver. See NoTE, and CHARACTER. hs 
It is not eaſy to conceive how this character comes by the name 
cratchet:; the word is apparently borrowed from the French crochet 
of croc, a crook or hook, uſed by them for what we call the . 
ver, or half crotchet ; by reaſon of the additional ſtroke at bot- 
tom, which gives it an appearance of a crook. See Qu AVYER. 


A dot added to the crotchet, thus E increaſes its time by half; 


that is, makes it equal to a crotchet and a half, or to three qua- 
vers, Bea — f * 


|CRoTCHET, in printing, denotes a ſort of line, ſometimes ſtrait, 


ſometimes waved, butalways turned up at each extreme ; ſer- 
ving to bind or link together — 2 that are to be 
read together, ere you proceed to the ſubdiviſions, placed aſide 
of them with ſimilar or ſmaller crotchets ; much uſed in genea- 
logies, analytical tables, Cc. for facilitating the diviſion and 
ſubdiviſion of any ſubject. $5 
CROTCHETS are alſo uſed for two oppoſite characters, ſerying to 
incloſe what we call a parentheſis, or any other part of a diſ- 
courſe, to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the work ; ſometimes 
in this form [] and ſometimes in this (). See CHARACTER. 
CRO W, in the ſea-language, a machine with an iron hook, for 
faſtening hold, and grappling with the enemies veſſel, in an en- 
agement. . We i | | 
he name crow, or raven, corvus, was anciently given to ſe- 
veral machines of war, uſed in the defence of places: one in- 
vented by Diades; another by the Tyrians, mentioned by Q 
Curtius; another by Cn. Ovilius. | is 
Vitruvius calls the firſt the demoliſhing crow, corvus demolitor, 
and alfo depredator : others called it the crane, grus. —Polybius 
deſcribes another invented by C. Duillius uſed againſt the 
Carthaginian fleet. 
They were all a kind of grappling-hooks ; ſerving to drag things 
towards the engineer. — That deſcribed by Qu. Curtius was 
thrown out of a baliſta. | " 
Crow's-BILL, an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons, in their 
operations; eſpecially for the drawing bullets and other foreign 
bodies out of wounds. — It has its name from its figure, 
CRoW's-FEET, in the military art, are irons with four points, 
each three or four inches long; ſo that which way ſoever they 
fall, one point will be uppermoſt. See CALTROP. 
Crow's-FEET, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſometimes 
ſix, eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man's eye : of little 


| uſe further than to make a ſhew of ſmall rigging. 


CROWN, corona, a mark oſ regal dignity ; being an ornament 


TIPLICA TION, | N 


Cross, in dialling. See the article DIAL. 
Cxoss batteries, in war. See BATTERY. 


grained, when a | 
grain of the branch ſhooting forward, runs athwart that of th 
trunk. See Kor, G. 


FIN. FN 


working; but in deal - boards theſe b 
found a curling in the 44 very ſenſible under the plane. 


| 16095 See its deſcription and uſe under FOR ASTAr. 
CROSSELE T, kithe.crefs, a diminutive of croſs, uſed in he- 


accompanied with craſſelets. See CR oss. | „n 
Croſſes themſelves frequently terminate in craſſclets : as in 7b. 


bele. See CORYBANTES. - | 


* 


Plates, or rods, which were ſhook in the hand, and in ſtrikin 
againſt each other made a noiſe; | See SIS T RUM. ; 
t was ſometimes alſo made of 


part whereof they ſtruck againſt the : and as this 


bers are multiplied .cre/s-wiſe. See the method under Mul- 


CROS S-grained uf in joinery. Wood is ſaid to be croſs-! 
ugh or branch has ſhot out of it: for, the 


In wood well grown this defect is ſcarce-perceiveable, except in 
oughs:make. knots. —If the 
bough grew up with the young trunk, inſtead; of a knot is 
CR055-STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument, otherwiſe called the 


raldry, where we frequently ſee the ſhield covered with craſe- 
{ets ; alſo feſſes, or other honourable ordinaries, charged or 


eraldry, fig. , irene * 171 50 
CROT A AT an ancient kind of caſtagnetta, or muſical] 
inſtrument found on medals, in the hands of the prieſts of Cy- 


The cratalum differed from the aum 3 | though authors fre- 
quently confound the two. It conſiſted of two little braſs 


d ſplit lengthwiſe 3 one: 


wore on the head by kings and ſovereigns, as a ſymbol of their 
authority. See KINO, '&c, | ; 
In the remoteſt antiquity, the crown was only given to Gods: 
Pliny ſays, that Bacchus was the firſt who uſed it: Pherecydes, 
cited by Tertullian de Corona, ſays Saturn: Diodorus aſcribes it 
to Jupiter, after his victory over the Titans. Q. Fabius Pic- 
tor attributes the invention to Janus; adding, that it was an 
ornament he uſed in ſacriſicing: Leo the Egyptian ſays, it 
was Iſis who firſt wore a crown ; and that it cone of ears of 
corn, the uſe whereof ſhe firſt taught men. 
In this, moſt authors agree, that the crown, originally, was ra- 
ther a religious than a civil ornament ; rather one of the pon - 
tificalia, than the regalia that it only became common to 
\ kings, as the ancient kings were prieſts as well as princes ; and 
that the modern princes are entitled to it, in their eccleſiaſti- 
cal capacity rather than their temporal. See King, Ge. 


' 


| 


drawn round the head, and tied behind; as we {till fee it re- 
preſented on medals, around the heads of Jupiter, the Ptole- 
mies, and the kings of Syria. { 3 
Afterwards they conſiſted of two bandelets ; by d 
took branches of trees of divers kinds: at length they added 
flowers; inſomuch that Tertullian de corona, aſſures us, (from 
Claudius Saturninus, who had wrote expreſly on the ſubject) 
there was not any plant whereof erawns had not been made. 
The woods and groves were ſearched, to find different crowns 
for the ſeveral deities: thus, on medals, we find Jupiter's crawn 
of flowers, more frequently of laurel ; Juno's of the vine; that 
of Bacchus, the vine with grapes, vine-leaves, and 8 


* 
* 


The firſt crowns were no more than a bandelet, or headband, | 
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of Iſis: that of the Lares, myrtle or roſemary, &c. See GaR- 


mitres: theſe three crowns repreſent the pretended triple ca- 


ſtributed as rewards of military atchievements.—The oval 


nerals who had been victorious over ſlaves and enemies unworthy 


CRO 


of ivy, with flowers and berries : thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and 
the river-gods, of bulruſhes: that of Apollo, ſometimes of lau- 
rel, ſometimes of ruſhes ; that of Saturn, new figs; that of 
Hercules, poplar ; that of Pan, pine or alder ; that of Lucina, 
dittany; that of the Hor, the fruits proper to each ſeaſon ; 
that of the Graces, olive-branches, as well as that of Minerva ; 
that of Venus, roſes : of Ceres, ears of corn, as well as that 


LAND. 

Crowns were not only uſed on the ſtatues and images of the 
Gods, by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings and empe- 
rors; but alſo on altars, temples, doors of houſes, ſacred veſ- 
ſels, victims, ſhips, &c. 


The agonothetz crowned thoſe who were victors in the ſolemn | 


games, warriors, &c, See OLYMPIC, Cc. 

T rom ſome paſſages in Euſebius Czfarienſis, ſome authors 
conclude, that biſhops had likewiſe anciently their crowns. 
The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill ſeen on 
medals ; viz. a crown of laurel, or radiating crown,” a crown 
adorned with pearls and precious ſtones ; the fourth a ki nd of 
bonnet, or cap, ſomething like the mortier. ! 

The firſt was that ordinarily uſed from the time of Julius Cæ- 
far : the right of bearing it was granted him by the ſenate ; 
ſome ſay, on account of his baldneſs: and afterwards conti- 
nued to his ſucceſſors, Juſtinian was the firſt who took that 
of the bonnet- kind. 2 Dn 
The papal crown, is compoſed of a cap or tiara, and a triple 
crown incompaſſing it; having two pendants, like the biſhop's 


pacity of the pope, viz. as high prieſt, ſupreme judge, and 
ſole ſegiflator of the Chriſtians, See TIARA, and PAPAL, 
The imperial crown is a bonnet or tiara, with a ſemi-circle of 
old, ſupporting a globe, with a croſs a-top. _ 
he Engliſh crown is adorned with four crofles, in the man- 
ner of thoſe of Malta ; between which are flower-de-luces. It 
is covered with four diadems, which meet at a little globe 
ſupporting a crols, | 
The French crown is a circle of eight flower- de- luces, incom- 
aſſed with ſix diadems ; bearing a-top a double flower-de- 
— which is the creſt of France. 
The Spaniſherown is adorned with large indented leaves, co- 
vered with diadems, borderingona globe, ſurmounted with a 
croſs, 19756 
Among the Romans, there were various kinds of crowns, di- 


crown was the firſt, made of myrtle ; and was beſtowed on ge- 


of the Roman valour, and who were entitled to the honours 
of the leſſer triumph, called ovation. See OvaTION. _ 
The ſecond was the naval or rotral crown, conſiſting of a cir- 
cle of gold, raiſed with prows and poops of ſhips, given to the 
captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who firſt jumped a- 
board, an enemy's ſhip, See RosTRAL, and NAvaL. 

The third called vallaris, or caſtrenſis, was alſo a circle of gold, 
raiſed with piles or palliſades ; given him who firſt leaped into 
the enemy's camp, or forced the palliſades. See VALLAR. 
The fourth called mural crown, was a circle of gold, indented 


or embatteled ; given him who firſt mounted the wall of a place 


beſieged, and there lodged a ſtandard : this crown we alſo find 
given, on medals, to the particular genii and guardians of pro- 
vinces and places, See MURAL. 
The fifth, the civic crown ; made of a branch of green oak: 
given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen in a battle or 
aſſault, See Civic. 
The ſixth was the triumphal crown, made of branches of laurel, 
given to a general who had gaineda battle, or conquered a pro- 
vince. This was afterwards made of gold. See TRIUMPH. 
The ſeventh the corona ob/idionalis, or graminea, made of graſs 
or herbs found on the ground ; given to generals, who had de- 
livered a Roman army beſieged by the enemy, and obliged him 
to decamp. See OBSIDIONAL IS. 
The eighth was alſo a crown of laurel, given by the Greeks to 


their athletz ; and by the Romans, to thoſe who had negotiated, | 


or confirmed a peace with an enemy : this was the leaſteſteemed. 
Be ſides theſe in antiquity, we meet with radial crowns, given 
to princes at their tranſlation among the gods ; whether before 
or after their death. —Caſaubon ſays, this ſort of crown was pe- 
culiar to deitiies; yet it is certain Nero took it in his life-time. 
Athletic crowns, were deſtined to crown victors at the public 
you: See ATHLETA, GYMNASTICS, &c, 
Father Daniel fays, that S. Louis ranſomed the crown of thorns 
of our Saviour, which had been pawned by Baldwin, emperor 


of Conſtantinople, for an immenſe ſum of money; and tran{- 


ported it with great ceremony to France: where it is ſtill kept 
in the holy chapel]. The author of the hiſtory of S. Louis, adds, 
that the thorns were ſtil] green in his days. — writers from 
Clemens Alexandrinus, hold that it was made of bramble, ex 
rubo; others of black thorn, ex rhamno ; others of white thorn. 
Thoſe who ſee it in the chapel, take it to be the juncus mari- 


nus. Galiot derives the ward corona, whence crown, from the 
Latin cornu, horn; becauſe the ancient crowns were pointed 
in manner of horns ; which were anciently, both by Jews and 
Gentiles, eſteemed as marks of power, ſtrength; authority, and 


CRO 


regal dignity : and accordingly, horn and cr 
hoe, — iid by the 2 word. eon, in the He. 
Ch. Paſchal has wrote expreſly de coronis : Baudelot in his h 
ſtory of Ptolemy Auletes has a good number of the is hi- 
ſervations on the ſame ſubject, that had eſcaped Paſch = ob- 
Cange gives us a curious diſſertation on crowns ; and Schr! 
ei 


zell, a German, a treatiſe of royal crown a 
88 5 — o both ancient and 


Royal CRowx. : ROYAL. 
Elna! CROWN. Je the articles} ELIECTORAI 
CROWN, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed for the clerica | 
ſure; which is the mark, or character of the Romiſh ton. 
aſtics. See TonsURE. eccleſi 
This is a little circle of hair, ſhaved off from the crum of 
head; more or leſs broad, according to the uality of the 
ders received, — That of a mere clerk is the Tale, We 
e. and monks the largeſt. See ORDER, &. : b 
he clerical crown, was anciently a round lift of hair ſha 
off around the head, repreſenting a real crown : this is — 
obſervable in ſeveral ancient ſtatues, Sc. The religion 47 
Dominic and S. Francis ſtill retain it. 
Crown, in commerce, is a general name for coins both fore: 
and domeſtic, of or near the value of five ſhillings flees. 
See Money, — | | Tg. 
In its limited ſenſe, crown is only applicable to | 
Engliſh coin which bears the — and which wa xs 
to ſixty Engliſh pence, or five ſhillings ; or to five livre; 16 
ſols French money. —But, in its extenſive ſenſe, it takes in 
ſeveral others; as the French ecu, which we call the French 
crown, ſtruck in 3641 for ſixty ſols, or three livres; alſo the 
patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and piaſtre or piece of 
eight. See DoLLAR, DUCATOON, RIx-BOoI IAR, Pixcy 
of eight, &c. | 
Crown, in architecture, denotes the uppermoſt member of 
the corniche; called alſo corona and larmier. See Coro , 
and LARMIER. $155 If . 
CROWN, in aſtronomy, is a name given to two conſtellations: 
the one called ſeptentrionalis, the other meridionalis. See Co. 
RONA, | 
CRown, or Coroner, in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſen- 
tation of that ornament, in the mantling of an armory ; to 
expreſs the dignity of the perſon who bears it. 
The crown here is of more antiquity even than the helmet; 
and was uſed as a ſymbol of victory and triumph. 
Radiated, or pointed CRowns, are thoſe of the ancient empe- 
rors, which had twelve points; repreſenting, as ſome will 
have it, the twelve months of the 
Pearled, or flowered CRowns, thoſe with pearls, or leaves of 
ſmallage, parſley, c. Such were anciently almoſt all crown, 
even thoſe of ſovereign princes : though they were not uſed in 
their armouries, till about 200 years ago. | 
CRowN, in geometry, a plane ring included between two pa- 
rallel or concentric peripheries, of unequal circles; generated 
by the motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, the 
moving part not being contiguous to the centre. 
The area of this is had, by multiplying its breadth by the 
length of the middle periphery : for a ſeries of terms in arith- 


metic progreſſion being = x Ro ; that is, the ſum of the 
firſt and laſt multiplied by half the number of terms, the middle 
clement muſt be £2; wherefore, that multiplied by th 


breadth or ſum of the two terms will give the crown. 
CrRown-OFFICE, a court or office under the king's· bench, fo 
called, becauſe the crown is more immediately concerned in 
what is therein tranſacted. See CRown. © 
Though none of the officers under the lord chief-juſtice of the 
king's-bench, are employed in ſummoning a parliament ; yet, 
many of them have buſineſs in other matters, during the ſit- 
ting of the parliament : as, in caſes of error, c. but more 
eſpecially on trials of peers ; wherein the clerk of the crown 1 
chief manager. He has likewiſe, out of parliament, all indict- 
ments in the crown, informations, recognizances and 2 mul- 
titude of other buſineſs runs through his hands, as the writings 
of all pleadings, declarations, and other proceedings upon fe- 
cords : but the executive part is left to his ſecondary or deputj. 
Clerk of the CRowx. CLERK. , 
Pleas of the CRown, See the articlesy PLEA. 
Officers of the CRown. OFFICER. 92 
hay een denotes the fineſt ſort of window -glaſs. 
L Ass. 923 1 | 
CROWN-GRAFTING. See the article ENGRAF TING. * 
Crown-Posr, in architecture, a poſt which'in ſome bu! ine 
ſtands upright in the middle, between two principal rafters *. 
from which there go ſtruts or braces to the middle of each raſter. 
It is otherwiſe called a king-piece, or joggle-piece. See Post. 


Crown-WHEEl. of a Watch, is the upper wheel next the ba- 


lance, or that drives the balance, See WATCH. 5 1 
CROWN-woRE, in fortification, an outwork running ie 


tageous poſt, and cover the other Works of the Place. 
Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. 11. ſee alſo Our Wwokk. 
The creton- toerꝶ conſiſts of two demi · baſtions at t 


empire. Hence, in the Holy Seripture, horns are uſed for the 
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field ; deſigned to keep off the enemy, gain ſome hill, or advan- 
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ROWNED hzrn-work, is a horn-work with a crown- work 
. before it. See HORN-WORK. a | 
OWNING, in architecture, is underſtood, in the general, 
8 4 any thing that terminates, or finiſhes a member or decora- 
0 Joe Crown, and CORONA. wy 
Thus, 2 corniche, a pediment, à croter ia, c. are called 
nings. See ACROTER, &c.—Thus, alſo, the abacus is 
2 to crown the capital; and thus oy member or moulding 
1 id to be crowned, when it has a fillet over it; anda niche 
i 8 when it is covered with a capital. See MouLp- 
HE, O&c. 
"0 51 DE, in the manage, a leap, higher than the cor- 
C wherein the fore and hind parts of the horſe keep an equal 
= bre bis legs being truſſed under his belly, without ſtretch- 
in > them out, or ſhewing his ſhoes. | 
RO UP ER, or CRUPPER. See CRUPPER. 
8 ROZIERED abbots, See the article ABBOT, 
CRUCIAL inciſion, in chirurgery, an incifion, or cut into 
ſome fleſhy parts, in form of a croſs. | 
cbelsLE * alittle veſſel, ordinarily of earth, ſometimes 
iron, without any handle; wherein chymiſts, coiners, gold- 
ſmiths glaziers, and other artificers, uſe to melt and calcine 
old 4ilver, or other metals whereon they work. See 
uston, CALCINA TION, e. | 1 
» The word is formed from the French creaſer, which ſignifies the 
ſame : Du Cange derives this further from. cruſelinum; which 
in the lower Lats, a little drinking veſſel. | 
Farthen crucibles are e of potters-clay, with ſtone potſherds 
pounded and ſifted: they are of various ſizes, but generally of 
the ſame form, which reſembles that of an inverted cone, 
or pyramid. It is theſe are chiefly uſed in coinage, as being 
the only ones in which gold will melt kindly. Iron crucibles 
are in form of little buckets without handles, made of iron well 
forged and hammered : in theſe they melt filver, copper, &c. 
There are earthen crucibles that hold from 800 to 24 or 2500 
ounces ; but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of 800. 
The iron ones are larger; ſome holding ten thouſand ounces : 
theſe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are to be run, 
but the mettle is laden out with an iron ladle. It is a rule never 
to put as much metal in the crucible as it will hold. See Cox ix d. 
The crucibles uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like thoſe 
uſed in coinage : thoſe of 2 c. are of all ſizes, accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in them. 
CRU CIF IX, acroſs, whereupon the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 
faſtened in effigy: much uſed by the Romaniſts in their 
churches, and other places, to recognize the paſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and direct their prayers to. See CRoss, 
There are ſome chapters wherein JeſusChriſt is the firſt canon, and 
the income of the canonry goes to the ſubſiſtence of the _ 
CRUCIFIXION, an ancient form of execution; by 
ing the criminal to an erected croſs. See CrRoss. | 
CRUCIFORM flowers, See the article FO WE Rx. 
CRU CIS experimentum. See the article EXPERIMENTUM. 
CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not had 
the degree of coction, i. e. of heat, requiſite to prepare it for 
eating, or ſome other uſe. See CocTION. | 
Crude, or raw filk, is that which has not been put in boiling 
water, to unwind it from off the cod; nor boiled in water 
and ſoap, to fit it for dying. See SILK. 
Crupe ſugar, See the article SUGAR, 


CRuve antimony, is that which comes immediately from the 


mines, without any preparation. See ANTIMONY. 
In medicine, CRUDE humours are thoſe which want of that 


preparation and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from | 


a thorough digeſtion. See CRUDIT v. 2 | 
The retainers to the doctrine of trituration, hold that the 
crudity of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they are not 
broke and comminuted ſo much as they ſhould be by the ordi- 
nary action of the ſtomach. See TRITURATION. 
CRUDITY, ſometimes denotes that ſtate of a diſeaſe, wherein 
the morbific matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, mobility, or 
inactivity, as creates or increaſes the diſeaſe. See Dis ASE. 
The crudity is diſcovered, 19; From the diſeaſe's continuing its 
degree of ſtrength, or increaſing. 20. From a continual increaſe 
of ſymptoms. 30. From a diſorderly exerciſe of the functions. | 
4. But chiefly from a fault in the quantity or quality of the 
humours ; both thoſe Rill circulating, and thoſe ſecreted-; as 
of ſweat, tears, mucus of the noſe, ſaliva, ſputum, the bile, 
urine, ichor, pus, blood, menſes, lochia, milk, aphthæ, &c. 
That ſtate of the diſeaſe, wherein the crude matter is changed, 
and rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, is called digeftion, conco- 
Hun, or maturation, See DiGEsTION, CoNCocTiION, &c. | 
CRUISE, from the German kruis, a- croſs, ſignifies tocroſs | 
to and fro, to ſail up and down for guard of the ſeas, Ac. 
CRUOR, a term ok 
v in contradiſtinction to the limpid or ſerous part. See 
0D, | 1 
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CRUPPER&, 


is uſed by ſome for the bind part of a horfe com- 
prehended between the place of the faddle and the tall. 


* Tha wood is formed from 2 French crouppe, which ſignifies 
CRURA. Gitoridis, in anatomy, Between the corpora nervoſa 
of the clitoris, runs a ſeptum, or membranous partition, from 
the glans to its divarication at the os pubis; dividing the eli- 
toris into two parts, called the crura of the clitoris, — See Tab. 
2 prin fg. 13. lit. b b. 
ele are three times as long as the ordi | - 
toris itſelf, See CLI To RIS. e E AIST 

CRURA of the medulla oblongata, are two of the four roots whence 
the medulla oblongata ſprings, in the brain. See BRAIN. 
The crura are the larger roots; the two ſmaller are called be- 

4 X57 ** MEDULLA oblongata. 

„in anatomy, an epithet given to the | 

and vein of the thigh. See THC. 2 55 er 
The crural artery ariſes from the iliac artery; or rather, it 's 
the iliac itſelf, under another name ; being called crural, from 
the place of its entrance into the thigh, See Tab. Anatom, 
1 Hg. 1. n. 69. 18 
It conveys blood through all the part, by means of a great 
number of the branches diſſeminated through its ſubſtance. 
The crural vein is formed of fix other veins, viz. the great and 
little ſciatica, the muſculgſa, the poplitea, the fural, and the ſa- 
pbena. See SAPHENA, Cc. | 

CRURAL nerves, See the article Nerve. 

C RURÆUS *, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the fore 
part of the thigh-bone, between the leſſer and great trochan- 
ter, and lying cloſe upon the bone, joins its tendon with three 
others, which all together make one broad tendon, that paſſes 
over the patella, and is inferted into the little tuberoſity on the 
upper and fore part of the tibia, Its uſe is to extend the leg. 
See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 2. u. 40. 

* It is called cruræut, as being faſtened to the thigh-bone in the 
ſame manner as the brachiz us to the arm. | 

CRUS, among anatomiſts, denotes all that part of the body 

which reaches from the buttocks to the toes; and is divided 
into thigh, leg, and foot. See each in its place, THIG, &c. 

CRUSCA, an Italian term, fignifying bran, or what remains 
of meal after the flower has been ſifted out. It is only in uſe 
among us to denote that celebrated academy called della cruſca, 
eſtabliſhed at Florence, for purifying and perfecting the Tuſ- 
can language. See ACADEMY. „i e e 
The academy took its name from its office, and the end propoſed 
by it; which is, to refine the language, and as it were to ſeparate 


thereof, _. | 85 mk a 
In 2 hat or apartment where the academy meets, M. Mon- 
conis informs us, every thing bears alluſion to the name and 
device : the ſeats are in form of a baker's basket; their backs 
like a ſhovel for moving of corn : the cuſhions of grey fattin 
lights are placed, likewiſe reſemble ſacks. | 
The vocabulary della cruſca is an excellent Italian dictionary, 
compoſed by this academy. See VOCABULARY. 
CRUSTA villeſa, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat of the 
ſtomach, See STOMACH. | + by 


or fibrillz, riſing every where perpendicularly from it; which 
ſome will have to ſerve for nothing but a defenſative to the 
ſtomach, to preſerve it from acrimonious humours : but Dr. 
Drake rather takes them to be excretory ducts to the ſubjacent 
glands; which ſome authors would have to be that now ex- 
ploded thing a parenchyma ; but which are, indeed, the or- 
gans by which moſt of that humour which is diſcharged into 
the ſtomach, is ſeparated ; and theſe villi the immediate chan- 
nels through which it is conveyed. ' 
CRUSTACEOUS het, in natural hiſtory, are thoſe co- 
vered with ſhells conſiſting of feveral pieces, or ſcales ; as thoſe 
of crabs, lobſters, & c. Frsn, 3 | 
Theſe are uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſtaceous kind, 
which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, uſually much thicker and 
ſtronger than the former; ſuch as thoſe of the oyſter, ſcallop, 
cockle, c. See SHELL, T'BSTACEOUs,. &c. TENT 
Dr. Woodward obſerves, in his natural hiſtory, that of all 
ſhells and nautili found in beds of all different matters dug out 
of the earth, there are ſearce any of the cruſſaceous kind: the 
reaſon he gives for it is, that theſe being much lighter than 


deluge, when all the ſtrata were formed ; and there have pe- 
riſned. See DeLUGE. - | 


ed b tomiſts for the red globules of the C RU X herrings. See the article HERRINO. 
Jon to the li 8 CRUZ ADO, or Cxois ap, an expedition to the holy land. 


See CROISADE. 


Some authors, Dr. Keilband Dr. Woodward for inſtance, ſup- Cnuz Abo, in commerce, is a Portugueze coin, ſtruek under 


Poſe theſe globules replete with an elaſtick aura, or air z and on 
this principle account for ſome of the phenomena of the animal 
oo particularly muſcular motion, &c. But Dr, Jurin |. 

35 overturned that ſuppoſition. See MuscuL ar: motion. 


Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, at the time when pope 
Calixtus ſent thither the bull for a croiſade, againſt the inf- 
dels. See Corn. 5555 6 Ty 3 
It had its name from a croſs, which it bears on one ſide; the 


1 9 — f 


Lenkelmont uſes the word cruer for the blood in the ve ins in 
contradiſtinction to the blood in the arteries, which he calls 
fonguix, See Vein, and ARTERY. Es. | 

V 0 L, I | N 39. ; | 


arms of Portugal being on the other. A cruzade is of the 
value of 40 French ſols, or upwards of 2 5. 10 d. ſterl. See SOL. 


CRV. See the article Hug, CLamor, Haro, &. 5M 
; | 2Fff | CRYPTA®, 


it from the bran. Accordingly, its device is a ſieve, and its 
motto, II piu bel fior ne coglie ; that is, It gathers the fine/t flower 


in form of ſacks, or wallets; and the branches where the 


On the inner ſurface of this coat, are ſeen innumerable villi 


the reſt, muſt have floated on the ſurface at the time of the 
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= * "RY; or vault ; eſpecially under | - Cry/tals.of. allum are quadrangular, and brilliant lixe din, 
A for 99 fanilies, Go bagkdld. thoſe of nitre, white, and long; thoſe of Vivo, 
See Toms. | | _ * | ,_ quadrangular, andſhining, See SaLT, green, 
' * The word is formed of the Greek rv, abſcondo, 1 hide CRY STAT, or cream of tartar, is tartar purified and diff An 
whence xpuTTn, cp. | | again coagulated in form of cryſtals., See Tara, and 
S. Ciampini, deſcribing the outſide of the Vatican, ſpeaks of o prepare it, they boil tartar in water, sk im it 


| | | k dome lit + — » and ſtrain it. 
the cryptæ of St. Andrew, St. Paul, Cc. See CATACOMB. when cool, there are formed little white, ſhining cryſtal; at the 
Vitruvius uſes the word crypta for a part of a building, anſwer-| edges, as alſo a pellicle, or cream ſwimming a- top, 
ing nearly to our cellar ; Juvenal, for a cloaca. . The cream and cryſtalt wer e . to be different. 
Hence CRypTo-PoRT1CUs, a ſubterraneous place, arched, | but are now fou : ine ſame thing. See CREAM, ' 
or vaulted ; uſed as an underwork, or paſſage in old walls. — 2 al of tartar is eſteemed purgative, and aperitive; 
The ſame is alſo uſed for the decoration at the entry of a| in ydropical and afthmatical caſes, and intermitting fever; 
grotto. See GroTTo. | CRYSTAL Y porter cMgbeateh, 18 WHEN bt 8 JiDotEguated win 
CRY TA, is alſo uſed by ſome of our ancient writers, for a cha- the moſt illoluble parts of iron. See CHALYBEAT, 
„or oratory under ground. | CRYSTAL of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ſulphu. 
Kr PTOGRAPHY +, the art of ſecret writing, or _ reous. of antimony, to render it vomitive. See EAM ric. 
1 writing in cipher. See CIP HER, and DECIPHERING, | CRYSTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and ſal rd, 
[if Ide word is compounded of 25 Ja, hide and q ga- 7 deſeribe.| ſalt-petre prepared with ſulphur ; thus: put half apound of fit. 
yy CRYSTAL, in natural hiſtory, a kind of foſhil, tranſparent] petre in a crucible, and fet that inafurnace and when the fal. 
| ſtone, white, like a diamond, but much inferior thereto in|  petre is in fuſion, add, at ſeveral times, twodrachins of floye; of 
| luſtre and hardneſs ; uſed for vaſes, urns, mirrors, &c, | ſulphur. After the flame is over, invert the ctucible into a brag 
* * The word comes from the Greek NN formed] or copper baſon : and it is then ſal pr unella, which being dif. 
| . of *, frigus, and gen, concreſes, becauſe of its reſembling ſolved in in water, and ſhot into cryſtali, becomes eryſal 
8 ice. | mineral. 020 | 
þ | The ancientswere but little acquainted with the nature of cry- This is eſteemed good againſt the ſquinaney, whence its batte 


- flal: Pliny ſpeaks of it as hardened, petrified water, which was of ſal prunella; pruna, or prunella, refling that di 
1 5 opinion of thoſe days; but experience has ſhewn us e on of | ig | 0. th 
iy the contrary : for by a chymical analyſis, inſtead of reſolving CaysTaALs luer, or lung, denotes filyer, . penetrated and R. 

into water, it yields nothing but a calx, earth, and faltss | quced into the form of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpirit of 
* For the places where it is found, Pliny adds, that he has ſeen it nitre. See SILVER. bolt ee 1 0 | 
li dug from off the higheſt and rougheſt rocks of the Alps; whence, | Tt is uſed for making eſchars, by applying it to any part; it i 
; daoubtleſs, its name of On It is ſometimes alſo found | alſo of uſe. internally, in dropſies, and diſeaſes of the abs 
4 in brooks and rivers, but not formed there; only waſhed down Cxysr ALS of mars, called alſo alt, or vitrialof mars; is iron re. 
10 - thither from off the mountains by the violent rains. duced into ſalts by an acid liquor ; uſed in diſeaſes ariſing from 
1 Several mountains of Europe, and ſome of Aſia, produce rock- } obſtructions, Sec MARS. . ko e 
a cry/tal: if we may believe the French relation of Madagaſcar, Cx VST ALS of Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus; is copper re. 

that iſland yields more than all the world beſide. See Rock. | duced into the form of vitſiol by ſpirit of nitre; veij cauſtic 
; Its perfection conſiſts in its luſtre and tranſparency ; that with and uſed to eat off proud fleſh, See ViTrios.,.... 
» _ ſtraws, duſt, clouds, c. is little valued. It is frequently Ifland CRYSTAL, is a tranſparent fiſſile ſtone, brought from Ice- 
| | found hexagonal ; the edges inimitably fine and accurate. land; ſoft, as talc; clear, as rock-cry/fal, and without colour; 
| It is cut or engraved in the ſame manner, with the ſame inftru-| famous among optic writers for its unuſual refraftions, See 

ments, and by the ſame workmen asdiamonds. See DIAMOND, | RRTRACT ION. . 


- 


0 and ENGRAVING. | It bears a red heat without loſing its tranſparency; and, in a 
1 Cryſtal is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed an aſtringent; very intenſe heat, calcines without fuſion; ſteeped a day or two 
14 and as ſuch uſed in diarrhœas and dyſenteries: it is alſo uſed to] in water, it loſes its natural poliſh ; rubbed on cloth it attracts 
increaſe the milk of nurſes ; and, — is eſteemed a good | ſtraws, &c. like amber. In effect, it appears a kind of tale; 
antidote againſt arſenic. and is found in form of oblique 1 with fix paral- 
The formation of CRYSTAL, is delivered by F. Franciſco Lana in | lelogramatic ſides, and eight ſolid angles. See Talc. 
philoſophical tranſactions, to this effect: In the Val Sab-| The phænomena of this ſtone are very remarkable, and have 


4 © bia I obſerved a ſpacious round of a meadow, ſome parts] been examined with great accuracy by M. Huygens and Sit 
: _ © whereof were bare of all herbs ; wherein, and no where elſe] Iſaac Newton: for, 19. whereas in other pellucid bodies there 
8 < thereabout, cry/als are generated: all ſexangular; both points | is only one refraction, in this there are two; ſo that object 
itt < terminating in a pyramidal figure, likewiſe ſexangular. The] viewed thro' it appear double. n 

it * country-people told me, they were produced from the dews; | 29. Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray falling perpen- 
ö 0 becauſe, forſooth, they being gathered — there would] dicularly on the ſurface, paſſes ſtrait through, without ſuffering 
it © others ariſe, only in a ſerene and dewy sky. But having ob- any refraction; and an oblique ray is always divided: in and 
{ « ſerved that there was no mark of any mine thereabout, I} cryflal, every ray, whether perpendicular or oblique, becomes 
7 concluded them produced by the plenty of nitrous teams, | divided into two, by means of the double refraction. One of 
19 * which at the ſame time might hinder the vegetation in thoſe theſe refractions is, accord ing to the ordinary rule, the line of 
* « places, and coagulate the dew falling thereon: for nitre is not incidence out of air into cal, being to the ſine of refraction 
| only the natural coagulum of water, as is manifeſt in artificial] as fave to three; but the other is per new. Ihe likedous 
5 « olaciations, but ever retains the aboveſaid ſexangular figure ; ble refraction is alſo obſerved in cry/fal of abs rock, though 
1 < which, by the way, may be the cauſe of the hexagonal figure | much leſs ſenſibly, - _ - © [RARER 
* © of ſnow. | When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiety arte? 
* ——* Since cryſtals are only found in thoſe narrow places, it is | at the further ſurface; that, refracted in the fit: ſurface after 
n b _ © probable, thence are raiſed the exhalations that concrete the | the uſual manner, is refracted entirely after: the uſual manner 
5 | «* dew; after the ſame manner as the vapour or exhalation of at the ſecond; and that refradted in the unuſual manner in the 
wh lead coagulates quickfilver.” firſt, is entirely refracted after the like manner in the ſecond : 


| Rohault argues, that cry/tal, diamond, c. muſt have been ori- | ſo that each emerges out of the ſecond ſurſace, parallel to the 
- - ginally liquid, from their figure, which is ſuch as drops of water | firſt incident ray. Again, if two pieces of this cry/fatbe placed 
of the ſame ſize muſt neceſſarily aſſume; and ſuch as globules | over each other, ſo as the ſurfaces of the one be parallel.to the 
of meal or flower, heaped up and compreſſed by their ownj correſponding ones of the other ; the rays refractedin the uſul 
weight, might have: for as each cryſtal is encompaſſed and] manner in the firſt ſurface of the firſt, are refracted after the 
cloſed round with fix others; fo it omes modelled into a] uſual manner in all the other ſurfaces: and the ſame unifornuty 
hexagonal body, conſiſting of equal and ſquare ſides. appears in the rays refracted after the unuſual manner; and this 
Boerhaave takes cryſtal to be the proper matter, or baſis of all} in any inclination of the ſurfaces; | rovided their planes of per- 
ems or precious ſtones, which aſſume this or that colour, Ac. pendicular refraction be parallel. 
ä Rein the different admixture of mineral and metalline fumes, rom theſe phznomena, Sir Iſaac Newton gathers, th 
with the primitive cryſtalline matter. See STONE, GBM, &c. | is an original difference in the raysof light z by means wheres | 
CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in the glaſs- | ſome'are, here, conſtantly refrated the uſual manner; 
houſes; called alſo cry/al-glaſs. See GL Ass. f and others in the unuſual manner. See RA x, and LI EHT. 
It is, in effect, glaſs; but carried, in the melting, and in the} Were not the difference original, and did it ariſe from an 
matter whereof it is compoſed, to a degree of a perfection be- new modifications impreſſed on the rays at theit fut 70 
yond the common glaſs: though it comes far ſnort of the white- fraction, it would be altered by new modifications 1 
neſs and vivacity of the natural cryſtal. "Iv three following ones; whereas, in fact, it ſuſffens no © tera 
The beſt artificial cry/tals are ſaid to be thoſe made at Moran] tion at all.? bade 
near Venice; called Venice cry/tals. Þ Again, he hence takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the rays o = 
CrysTALS, in chymiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, ſhot, | have ſeveral ſides; endued with ſereti-otigital R_—_— 
or congealed in manner of. cryſtal, See CRYSTALLIZ a-| it appears from the circumſtances, that theſe are not tun 


ow. — Thus, of rays differing in their nature from each other;oneconſan f 

CRYSTAL of allum, is allum purified, and reduced into als, in] and in all poſitions, refracted in the uſual, and the other in 
the ſame manner as tartar, In like manner are vitriol, nitre, | unuſual manner ; the difference in the experiment — 
and other ſalts cry/fallized. See ALLUM, TARTAR, Cc. | being only in the poſition of the ſides of the ra, ® the p 8 
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to be refracted after the unuſual manner; and the other two 
in the uſual. Theſe diſpoſitions, being in the rays before their 
incidence on the ſecond, third, and fourth ſurfaces; and ſuffer- 
ing no alterations, for what appears, in their paſſage through | 
them; muſt be original and connate. See Ray, and Lioenr; 

ſee alſo REFRACTION. . Alen 
CRYST A LL1; among phyſicians, denote puſtules diſperſed all 
orer the body, whito and tranſparent, and of Je bigneſs of al 
lupine : much the fame with what are viſe called 


&#. | 

off YSTALLINE humour, is a thick, compact humour of the | 

e, in form of a flattiſh, convex lens, ſituate in the middle of 
1 eye; ſerving to make that refraction of the rays of light, 
neceſſary to have them meet in the retina, and form an image 
thereon, whereby viſion may be per formed. See Eyz, Ho- | 
MoUR; REFRACTION, V1sron, RE TINA, &c. | 
The cry/talline is ſet in the anterior part of the vitreous hu- 


CUB 


that one might as eaſily diveſt and deprive them of their alt- 


neſs, as their figure. See SALT. 


This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing the 
figure of the cryſfals, we may underſtand what the texture of the 
particles ought to be, which can form thoſe cr3/tals : and, on 
the other hand, by knowing the texture of the particles, may 
be determined the figures of the cry/?als, 

For, fince the figures of the moſt ſimple parts remain always 
the ſame, it isevident that the figures they run into, when 
compounded and united, muſt be uniform, and conſtant : and 
ſince the force of attraction may be ſtronger on one ſide of a 
particle than on another; thexe will conſtantly bea greater ac- 
cretion of ſalts upon thoſe 2 which attract more ſtrongly: 
from which it may eaſily be demonſtrated, that the figure of the 
leaſt particles, is entirely different from that which appears in 
the cry/ial. See PARTICLE. 


CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryſtalline coat of the eye ; a fine 


membrane, immediately encompaſſing, and containing the cry- 
ſtalline humour; and ſuppoſed to ſerve, by conſtringing or di- 
lating that humour, to vary the place of its focus. See Cxv- 
STALLINE, | 
Anatomiſts are divided about the reality of ſuch tunic, which is 
alſo, from its fine texture, called aranea tunica, or arachnoides, 
See ARACHNOIDES, 


mour, like a diamond in its collet; and is retained there by a |[CRYSTALLOM AN CV, the art of divining, or foretelling 


membrane which ſurrounds it, and which for that reaſon is 
called the * F the cryſtalline.— This membrane is ſome- 
times alſo called cry/fallides 3 and by others, on account of its 
fineneſs, which reſembles that of à ſpider's web, arachmudes. | 
See ARACHNOIDES, Se. | | 
It is the configuration of the cry/alline that occaſions perſons to 
be either myopes, or prozbytes, i. e. to be either long, or ſhort- 
ſighted, See MyoPs, and PRESBYT R. 
The cryſtalline being of two conſiſtences; outwardly, like a gel- 
ly ; but toward the center as hard as ſalt: hence, ſome authors 
think that its figure may be varied; which variation they ſup- 
poſe to be effected by the ligamentum ciliare. Hence Dr. Grew, 
and others, aſctibe to the ciliary ligament a power of making 


the cryflalline more convex; as well as of moving it to or from CUBE . 


this kind is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinct viſion : for, as the 
rays from diſtant objects diverge leſs than thoſe fromnigh ones; 
either the cry/talline humour muſt be capable of being made more| 
convex, or more flat; or elſe there muſt be an elongation of 
the eye, or of the diſtance between that and the retina, See 
Ligamentum C1ILLIARE, and SIGHT. 14 a 742 
T be cry/ftalline humour, when dried, appears to conſiſt of a vaſt 
number of thin, ſpherical laminæ, or ſcales, lying over one ano- 
ther: Leewenhoeck reckons there may be 2000 of them in one | 
_—_ each of theſe, he ſays, he has diſcovered to conſiſt of | 
a {ingle fibre, or fine thread wound up in a ſtupendous manner, | 
this way and that; ſo as to run feveral courſes, and meet in as 
many centers: and yet not interfere nor croſs in any place. Phi- 
. Tranſ. Ne 165, and 293. 1 - 
The cryſtalli ne is the ſubject of the diſeaſe called a cataruct, as 
well as of the operation of eduching. See CATARACT. A 
CRYSTALLINE heavens, in the old aſtronomy, two orbs ima- 
ined between the primum mobile and the firmament, in the 
tolemaic ſyſtem, where the heavens were ſuppoſed folid, and 
only ſuſceptible of a ſingle motion. See HEavan. » 
King Alphonſus of Arragon is faid to have introduced the cry- 
ſtallines, to explain what they called the in of trepidation, 
or 7itubation, See PTOLEM a1C, andSysTEM. | 
The firſt cry/talline,) according to Regiomontanus, &c. ſerves to 
account for the ſlow motion of the fixed ſtars: which makes 
them advance a degree in 70 yeats, according to the order of 
_ ligns, viz. from weſt to eaſt j which occaſions the preceſſion 
of the equinox. See PRECESSION. r 
he ſecond ſerves to actdumt for the motion of libration, or 
trepidation; whereby the celeſtial ſphere librates from one pole 
towards another, oecaſioning a difference in the ſun's greateſt 
declination. See'T'REPIDATION, Grech 7 A 


the retina : wee the laws of optics, ſomething of 


natural and 
CaysTALLINE urſenir. See the article Ax SENI c. 


CRYSTALLIZATION, 2 a kind of conge - 


lation befalling ſalts, both eſſential, fixed, and volatile; when, 
being ſet free from the greateſt part of their humidity, they are 
left to harden, dry, and ſhoot into cryftall. See CHVS TAI. 
The ordinary method of cryſtallization; is performed by diſſolv. 
ing the faline body in water; filtering it, and letting it eva- 
borate, till a film appears at the top; and laſtly, letting it ſtand 
to ſhoot. See D1s801v rio, and EyaroR ATION: | 
This ſhooting is accounted for; on Sir Iſaac Newton's princi- 
ples, from that attractive force” which is in all bodies, and par- 
ticularly in ſalt, by reaſon of | its ſolidity 3 whereby, when the 
menſtruum orfluid in whichfuch particles float, is ſated enough, 
or cvaporated, (which brings it to the ſume) ſo that the ſaline 


particle are within each other's attractive powers; and can] 


w one another more than they are drawn by the fluid; they 
| W cryflals. See e el 7 19 ev i 
1 is peculiar to ſalts, that let them be ever ſo much divided, 
an reduced into minute particles: yet, when they are formed 
mocrytals, theyeach of themre- aſſume their proper figures: ſo 
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or the compoſitton of CUB1C” numbers. 
binomial 4 


future events, by means of a mirror; wherein the things re- 
quired are repreſented, See MIRROR. 
It is alfo called catoptromancy.—The firſt from b, con- 


gealed water, or tryftal ; and the ſecond from ka T gbr, mirror, 
and yarread, divination. 


CUBATURE, or CusarTtox, of a folid ; the meaſuring of 


the ſpace comprehended in a ſolid ; as a cone, pyramid, cylin- 
der, &c. or finding the ſolid content thereof. See Cox E, Py- 
RAM1D, CYLINDER, Cc. | 

The cubature regards the content of a ſolid, as the quadrature 
does the ſuperficies of a figure; ſo that the cubature of the ſphere 
turns on the fame thing as the quadrature of the circle. See 
SOLLDITY, and QUADRATURE. | 

„in geometry, a regulat or ſolld body, conſiſting of 
fix ſquare and equal faces, or ſides; and its angles all right, 
and therefore equal. See SOLID, and REGULAR Body. 


*The word comes from the Greek ,uC&, teſara, die. 

The cube is alſo called hexaedron, becauſe of its fix ſides, See 
HEXAEDRON. , | 
The cube is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a ſquare 
plane, along a line equal to one of its ſides, and at right angles 
thereto: whence it follows, that the planes of all ſections pa- 
rallel to the baſe, are ſquares equal thereto, and conſequently to 
one another. 2 0 ; 

T; de tribe @ rete, or net, whence any given cube may be con- 


Aructed, or wherewith it may be covered. On the right line 


AB, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 49.) ſet off the ſide of the cube, four 
times; on A erect a perpendicular, A C, equal to the fide of the 
cube AI, and compleat the parallelogram A C BD. ith the 
interval of the fide of the cube, in the line C D, determine the 

ints K, M andO : laſtly, draw the right lines IK, LM, 
NO, and B D; produce I K and LM, each way to E and F, 
and to G and E; till EI=IK K F, and GL=L M=M 
H, and draw the right lines EG, FH. 


- To determine the ſurface and ſolidity of a cube: as the ſurface of 
a cube conſiſts of ſix _— ſquares, a ſide multiplied by itſelf, 


and the product by ſix, will give the ſuperficies ; and the 
ſame product, again, multiplied by the ſide, the ſolidity. See 
SURFACE, and SOLIDITY, | | 

Hence, if the ſide of a cube be 10, the ſolidity will be 1000 ; if 
that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore, the geometrical perch 


being 10 foot, and the geometrical foot 10 digits, &c. the cubic 
os is 10CO cubic feet, and a cubic foot 1000 cubic digits, & c. 


ence, alſo, cubes are in the triplicate ratio of their ſides; and 


= 


are equal, if their ſides be ſo. 


Duplication of a CUBE. See the Arti le DuPLIiCATION. 
But the moderns account for theſe motions, in 4 much more |Scenography T es} 
eaſy manner See LI SRAT tox, Qc. C 


a CUBE. SCENOGRAPHY, 
un, or CUBIC number, in arithmetic, is a number ariſing 


from the multiplication of a ſquare number by its root. See 


NUMBER. | | | 7 
Thus, if the ſquare number four, be multiplied by its root, two, 
the factum eight is a cube, or cubic number; and the number 
two, with reſpe& thereto, a cube- root. See RoorT. 


Hence, ſince, as unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquarez 


and as unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube; the root 
will, alſo, be to the ſquare as the ſquare to the cube : that is, 


unity, the root, the ſquare, and the cube, are in continual pro- 


portion; and the cube: root is the firſt of two numbers that are 
mean proportionals between unity and the cube. See PowER. 
Every cubic number of a 

root, is compoſed of the cubical numbers of the two 
parts, of the factum of thrice the ſquare of the firſt part into 
the ſecond, and of the factum of thrice the ſquare of the ſe- 


cond part into the firſt. ; 


Deimonft. For a cubic number is produced by multiplying, the 
ſquare by the root: but the ſquare of a binomial root, is com- 


; poſed of the ſquares of the parts, and double the fact * 
part into the other, See Su a. 
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CUB CUE 


Wherefore, the cubic number is compoſed of the cube of the firſt, - elbow to the wriſt ; otherwiſe called una, or the greater f, » 
part, of the triple factum of the ſquare of the firſt part into the See ULNA, | | feii, CU 
1 ſecond, and of the triple factum of the ſquare of the ſecond Some uſe the word for all that part of the arm between the hi 
| part into the firſt, See Room. and the wriſt ; including the ulna, or cubitus, proper| 0 W 
ih An ocular demonſtration of this we have in the following ex-] and the radius. See ARM, and Raptus; ſee alſo called, du 
1 ample, where multiplication alone is uſed, Suppoſe, v. gr. the UBI T I biceps. (Rez.. Cv! 
ql root 24, or 20-4. Here, Cui brevis, g@ See the articlesy Bxtyis, . 
I 24 20 ＋2. 4. 2044 CUuBITI longus. 88 Lo vous. lif 
r 4 
| 20 ＋2.4. 20 43 BO-· C OU] „the term whereby Diophant | 
2034 I 814 To. as 1 diſtinguiſh the ſixth power; which the Ando 5 — G. pl: 
24 — 20? 2084 3. 4. 201 45 cubi, See POWER, atum. * 
| 8 CUBOID ES, or Os CuB1FormE, in anatomy, the ſ 
3 20.4 4800 bone of the foot; ſo called, from its being in form of a So a 
3.4.20 960 die. — See Tab. Anatomy, (Oſteol.) fig. 7. lit. b. b. ſee alſo h 5 
1284 ? Some alſo call it multiforme : it is ſituate in the fore part wb Tl 
| 241382 ET r in the ſame rank with the oſſa cuneiformia. the H 
Hence, as the part on the right hand is placed among units, and — 3 1 3 before, to the two _ 
that on the left among tens; the cubic number of. the right] third os cuneiforme.-. See B — er „it is joined to the 
' hand part muſt be put in the right hand place; the factum off © BUS. CU BI. a name whereby the 1 = 
| its triple ſquare into the left, in the ſecond place; and the] ho follow ee ee en. — ninth Writers, and thoſe | 115 
3 factum of the triple ſquareof the left into the right, in the third : multiplied eight 6 mes by itſelf continuall 1 or à number eu 1 
28 laſtly, the cube of the left-hand part falls in the fourth place. tus, and after him Viets, Oughtred, & 1 * ich Diophan- CU; 
{28 If the root be a r oe or more —— on the Con Dow 21 | nne Cubo-cube-cups, f jet 
191 richt muſt be eſteemed as one; that it may have the form of a I_ | a 85 
i i 9 It is obvious, that any cube is pdt of the cubes ego — ___ rings 1 bs 
5 of the ſeveral parts of the root, and of the factums of the triple Rear” e e wn gare b * ar os * * ent of ſcolds * 
1 ſquare of any of the left - hand characters into the next on the Kitchen favs. Ever x 4 ö = 2 
iN right ; and alſo of the factums of the triple ſquare of the right-] have a pille any tumbrel.” This wack Pledge, ought to Gul 
| , , hand characters into all the left. Suppoſe, v. gr. the root 243: even among 24 Saxon r who called it ſe _ in uſe, pur 
it take 240 for one part of the root, three will be the other part; The puniſhment was anciently alſo inflicted 8 ng 3 rOU 
N conſequently, b bakers tranſgreſſing the law; who were n 1 fan 
th 3.2 5 3 att 3 5 115 8 | _—_— , to be — in flercore, ſome muddy or ſtinking | 05 
N , 3.— | pond. is was anciently written gaging-/tole : i per 
Sr $ID» Yu 6480 it is called cathedra — 4 | Lt * Nr Th 
A 12 27  J[EUCULLARTS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ſcapula, ſo MY 
i 243* =14348907 ; called from the reſemblance it is ſuppoſed to bear to a monk' Ys 
i The places of the ſeveral factums, are determined from what was} cowl; and trapezius, from its reſemblance to a Y pat 
i obſerved above: for regard muſt here, too, be had to the ci- cal figure called a trapeaium.— See Tab. Anatom ray CUL 
1 phers to be added to the numbers multiplied by each other, if fg. 6. n. 9. fig. 2. 1. 4. fig. 1. u. 18. See alſo 8 We of a 
7 they be placed alone. | G The fibres of this muſcle have various origination and action: of n 
14 This compoſition of cubic numbers once well conceived, the. whence Dr. Drake thinks it may be more properly called three, the 
i extraction of cubic roots will be eaſy, See EXTRACTION. than one muſcle. The upper order of fibres or 2 i a te 
CuBs root, or CUBIC rot, the origin of a cubic number; or a| from the os occipitis; the ſecond from the ſpine of th 3 CuLd 
number by whoſe multiplication into itſelf, and again into the of the neck; and the third ſrom the ſpines of the eivht u 5 Cul 
roduct, any given number is formed. See CuBE number, vertebræ of the thorax, or back: and are inſerted Into the if Ne In 
he extragtion of the cube root, is the ſame thing as the finding] acromium, and baſis of the ſcapula, and part of wan , CUL 
any number, v. gr. 23 by whoſe multiplication into itſelf twice] From thedifferentdiſpoſitionsof theſe fibres, the ſcapula is "rom Jord 
| continually, a given number, v. gr. 8, 1s produced: the pro- different ways; the firſt pullin obliquely upwards, the laſt ob- me; 
5 ceſs whereof, ſee under the article EXTRACTION, liquely downwards, and the middle backwards: when tbeyactal N 
it CUBEBS, in pharmacy, a fruit brought from the iſland of | three together, they are ſaid to draw backwards only; i. c. thetwo I is 
is Java, in grains or ſeeds reſembling pepper, both in form and] extremes antagonizing, the middle one alone is at liberty to act. land 
1 ſine; whence ſome call it wild pepper. CUCULLATE flowers, among botaniſts, are ſuch as reſem- bein 
1 It is faid, the natives of the place boil it ere they allow it to be] ble a cucullus, or monk's hood, or cow! See FLowsn the 
exported, to prevent its being ſown in other countries. CUCULLUS, was anciently ae allo cowl, CUL. 
1 8 the hap ras 22 Bp _ viſcera; and enter gaul, or gula :. whence the name paſſed to : monks, among as ha 
1 as an ingredient in ſeveral officinal compoſitions. whom it ſigni j : ; d: 
4 CU BIC equation, is an equation wherein the unknown quan-] See Cov beg ang mu why 3 E 
ul tity is of three dimenſions, as x*=a3—b3,&c. See EQ AT Lo. CU CUP HA, an ancient form of medicine 3 being acap, or mh 
1 Fer the conſtruction of cubic equations, ſee CONSTRUCTION.—Fer| cover for the head, with cephalic pouders quilted therein; Calm 
I their reſolution, ſee RE80L UTION. — For their roots, ſee RooT.| wore in many nervous diſtempers, and particularly ſuch as $708 
4 Cu pic fogt, See the article Foor. more immediately affect the head: as againſt -catarrhs, de- Tho 
i ; C U B I 4 A L parabolois, a term uſed by ſome writers for a para- fluxions, Ef, —[t is now much out of uſe. and «& 
1 bola of the higher kind, v. gr. where a* x=y*, Cc. See CU CURBITACEOUsS plants, a kind of plants, ſo called BE: 
it Curve ; fee alſo PARABOLA, from their reſemblance to the gourd, called by the Latins cucur- | miliu 
it CU BING of a /olid. See the articles CUBATURE, and SoLiD., | bita, which is the head of this family. PLanT, and CUL) 
1 CU BIT, a long meaſure, uſed by the ancients, eſpecially the FLOWER. ey plane 
1 Hebrews; taken from the ordinary extent of a man's arm, be-| Plants of the eucurbitaceous kind, ſend out their branches every N 
* | tween the elbow and the tip of the hand. See M AsukE, way; which are ſoft, and generally be-ſet with urillz, by BIT, 
* ARM, and HAND, ; | means whereof they cling to the bodies that are near them. Henc 
'F In the ſcripture, we find cubits of two lengths, the one equal, | Their flowers are either ſterile, or fertile: thejlaſt knit, and yield dee M 
1 according to Dr. Arbuthnot, to 1 foot, 9 inches, 1888 of an fleſhy fruits of various figures; containing within them ſ To fin 
"| inch, our meaſure ; being the fourth part of thefathom, double} flat ſeed placed in three or fourlodges, orevenagreater number. meridl 
'F the ſpan, and fix times the palm: the other equal to 1. +355] Theſe ſeeds have uſually a white ſweetiſh kernel; the greateſt ſtretel 
1 foot, or the four hundredth part of a ſtadium.— The Romans, part of them being of thoſe called frigid majores, ot great: ther, 
134 too, had a cubit, equal to 1 Engliſh foot, five inches, 28889 of an cold ſeeds, The pumpion, muſhroom, melon, c. are of the 0g 
Fi inch, F. Merſenne makes the Hebrew cubit 1 foot, 4 digits, cucurbitaceous kind. See Mosnnoom, Ce. 2 in the 
0 and 5 lines, with regard to the foot of the capitol, Accord- C UCURBIT, CucurBiTa, in chymiſtry, an earthen, of de in 
4 ing to Hero, the geometrical cubit is 24 digits; and, according] glaſs veſſel, called alſo body z of ys 7 of à gourd, or ape 3 The 
| | to Vitruvius, the foot is 4 of the Roman cubit, i. e. 16 digits wherein are put the matters to be diſtilled. DisT1LL4* may « 
1 or finger's-breadths. See Foor, FiNGER's-breadth, &c. . | TIONV. | the tri 
| CUBIT A US externus, or ulnaris, in anatomy, the firſt off It is ſometimes alſo made of tin, and ſometimes of bras, tinned. with t 
the extenſor muſcles of the fingers, thus called, as being placed] When a diſtillation is to be made they fit on to it a the ſta 
along the cubitus, externally,—Tt riſes from the external pro-| with an aperture, and a neck proportional. See RETORT. 2 
tuberance of the humerus, and paſſing its tendon under the li- CU CURBIT UL A, in chirurgery, a cupping- glaſß, ori 9 find 
gamentum annulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone of the] ment uſed in the operation of cupping. See Cupping-GL455 the fur 
metacarpus, that ſuflains the little finger, ; CU DDY, in a firſt rate man of war, is a place lying between blace f 
-CuBiT Us internus, the firſt of the flexors, placed along the cu - the captain-lieutenant's cabin, and the _ and di- «cenſy 
bitus, withinſide the arm. It riſes from the internal protube- - vided into partitions, for the maſter — officers,—>** 1 
rance of the humerus, and part of the ulna; upon which ith Tab. Ship, fig. 2. zr. .; * oy ci 
runs all along till it paſſes under the ligamentum annulare,|CU E, an item, or innuendo, given to the actor on the ſtaße⸗ LI 
- and is inſerted by a ſtrong and ſhort tendon into the fourth} what, or when to ſpeak. See PROMPTER» _ be KY 
bone of the firſt order of the carpus. 15 CU ERP O. Te walk in Cusrpo, isa Spaniſh Phrasen for Be. CU LP 
. CUBITVUS, in anatomy, a bonc of the arm, reaching from the] ing without a cloke ; or without all the formalities Aale VE ; 
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C U1 ante divertium, a writ, which a woman divorced from her 


husband, hath, to recover lands or tenements from him to 
whom her husband alienated them during marriage; becauſe, 


during the marriage, ſhe could not gainſay it. ; 

Cu1 invita, isa writ of entry, which a widow hath againſt him 
to whom her husband alienated her lands or tenements in his 
life-time 3 ſpecifying, that, during his life, ſhe could not with- 

C Ass Ex, a piece of defenſive armour, made of an iron 

late well hammered ; ſerving to cover the body, from the neck 
to the girdle, both before and behind, 

* Some derive the word, by corruption, from the Italian cuore, 
heart; becauſe it covers that part: others from the French cuir, 
or the Latin corium, leather; whence coriaceous: by reaton de- 
fenſive arms were originally made of leather. | 

The cuiraſſe was not brought into uſe till about the year 1300, 

Hence, cuirafſiers, the cavalry armed with curraſſes. 

The French have ſtill a regiment of cuiraſſiers; and a good 
dart of the German cavalry, are cuiraſſed. 
n the Roman calendar, we find the name of S. Dominic the 

_ cuiraſſed ; a title given a ſaint of the eleventh century, from 

his conſtant wearing of an iron cuiraſſe, by way of penance. 

CULINARY, an epithet frequently added to fire; deter- 

mining it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, or 

Other ordinary fuel: in contradiſtinction to ſolar fire, or that 

- raiſed by the action of a burning-glaſs; alſo to central fire; 

© to animal fire, &c. See FIRE. | 2 

The word is formed from the Latin culina, kitchen; this be- 
ing che chief place of ſuch fires. 
Culinary fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a portion of 
pure elementary, or ſolar fire, attracted by the oily, or ſulphu- 
rous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velocity, as that it moves the 

' ſame, agitates and whirls them yiolently about, and by degrees 
breaks and attenuates them; renders them volatile, and diſ- 

perſes them in air. See FEWEL. 


The effect of air upon this fire, is to make, as it were, a vault 


around it, and by that means, reſtrain and keep it in, deter- 


mine it upon the ſulphur, and thus prevent its too haſty diſſi- 


ation. dee AIR, * 

CU L lamp, a: French term, properly ſignifying the bottom 
of a lamp; applied in architecture to ſeveral decorations, both 
of maſonry and joinery, . uſed in . vaults and cielings, to finiſh 
the bottom of works, and wreathed ſomewhat in manner of 
a teltudo; particularly a kind of pendentive in Gothic vaults. 

Cu L de four, a ſort of low, ſpherical yault, oven-like. See VAULT. 
Cul de four of a niche, denotes. the 
circular plan. See NICHE. th A oe Ae 

CULLIAGES®, or CULLAGE, a right uſurped by the ancient 


lords, and eftabliſhed by a ſhameful cuſtom, which gave them | 


the firſt night with their vaſſals brides. See MaRcHRTA. 
Fe word is formed from the French cul, podex, the breech. 


It is ſaid this right was eſtabliſhed by Evenus III. king of Scot- | 


land, and finally aboliſhed by Malcolm III. a compenſation 
being ſettled in its ſtead z as occaſioning frequent revolts of 
the vallals againſt their lords, Fes Ilia pit 
CULMIFEROUS, in botany, a term applied to ſuch plants 
as have a {mooth-jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow; the ſtalk wrap- 


arched roof of a niche cn a| 


CUP 

CULPRIT, a term uſed by the clerk of the arrai nments, 
| _ 6 perſon is indicted for a criminal matter. See IX DIT 
After the indictment is read in court (which is the crown's 
charge againſt the priſoner at the bat) he is aſked if guilty, or 
not guilty? If he anſwers net guilty, there is next a replication 
from the crown, by continuing the charge of guilt upon him ; 
which is exprefied by pronouncing the word cul-prit ; cul be- 
ing anabbreviation of the Latin word culpa, guilt, or culpabilis, 
guilty, and prit (now pret) the old French word for ready; or, 
as others rather think, the Latin apparet, appears, | 
From this formula, therefore, of the clerk of the arraignments, 
the prifoner is deemed guilty of the crime charged on him; and 
that the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 
That this is the true explanation of the term, ſeems evident 
from the form of the entry of the record of the trial, when 
drawn at large, See.TRIAL. 
ULTE LLATION, a term which ſome authors uſe for 
the meaturing of heights, and diſtances, by piecemeal; that is, 
by inſtruments which give us ſuch heights and diſtances by 
parts, and not all at one operation. See MeasurinG, AI- 
TIMETRY, DISTANCE, c. 
CULTRARIUS See the article Pop A. 
CULTURE. See AcricuLmT URE, and HORTICULTURE, 
CULTURE of hops. See the article Hops, 
CULVERINS®, a long flender piece of ordnance or artillery, 

ſerving to carry a ball to a great diſtance, See ORDNANCE. 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin co/ubrina ; others from 


coluber, ſnake ; either on account of the length and ſlenderne ſa 
of the piece, or of the ravages it makes. | 


Of theſe there are three kinds, viz. the culverin extraordinary, 
the ordinary, and the leaf? /ized. 
The culverin extraordinary has 5 inches bore; its length 32 cali- 
bers, or 13 foot; weighs 4800 pound; its load above 12 pound 
carries a ſhot 5 inches 4 diameter, weighing 20 pound weight. 
The ordinary culverin is 12 foot long; carries a ball of 17 pound 
5 ounces; caliber 5+ inches; its weight 4500 pound. 
The culverin of the leaſt ſize, has its diameter 5 inches; is 12 
foot long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a ſhot 3 inches 
z diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces. See DEMI-CUL- 
VERIN, 
CUMMIIN *, the ſeed of a plant of the ſame name, much 
like that of fennel; growing abundantly in the iſle of Malta, 
where it is ſown and cultivated after the manner of corn. 
*The French frequently call it ani: aigre, ſharp or ſour anis. 
It is uſed with fucceſs in yertigo's, wind-colics, tympanies, Cc. 
It is eſteemed Excellent to retrieve the natural heat in ſtallions, 
bulls, c. Pigeotisare exceedingly fond of it; whence ſome make 
uſe of it to people their dove-houſes, incorporating it with an 
earth naturally faline, or ſome other earth that has imbibed urine : 
This ſeed, as well as the common anife, yields, by expreſſion, 
a kind of oil, eſteemed ſovereign in rheumatiſms ; provided it 
be uſed with precaution, and in fmall quantities. 
CUNEIFORME ox, in anatomy. See SPHENOIDES. | 
CUNEIFORMIA 4%, denote the fourth, fifth, and ſixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like ſhape, being 


C 


ped about, at each joint, with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed 
leaves; and the ſeeds contained in chaffy huſks, See CuLmus, | 
and PLANT. 2 . 
Culmiferaus plants are divided into two kinds; thoſe with a 
greater, and thoſe with a ſmaller ſeed, 5 

Thoſe with a larger ſeed are called frumentaccous, or cereales ; 
and are again divided into ſpicatæ, as Wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, 
rice, pcaſe, Sc., and paniculatæ or jubate, as oats, ſcordium, 
milium, and maiſe. See FRUMEN TACEOUs, PANICULA, Ce. 
ULMINA TION, in aſtronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar, or 
planet over the meridian; or that point of its orbit wherein 
It 1S at its 


large above, and narrow below,—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 
«7. lit. c. c. fig. 3. u. 27.27. 2 1 
hey lie all three a-ſide of one another, and are of different 
ſizes; their upper ſide convex, and their under hollow: by 
which means, the muſcles and tendons in the bottom of the 
foot are not hurt in walking. | | 
At one end they have each a ſinus, which receives the os navi- 
© - culare; and at the other end are joined each to one of the three 
inner bones of the metatarſus. | tes 
CUNETTE, or CuyzTrTE, in fortification, a deep trench, 
about three or fout fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a 
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, 11209 greateſt altitude. See STAR, ALTITUDE, OR-| 2 xo 3 wy = ee ag make the paſſage more | 318 
5 Co | . 7 | J on. * | - ul f 7 g 0 | . of 1 

J 5 1 a ſtar is al os culminate, when it paſſes the meridian. |C * S, | ah * oe 8 ow * 3 by i ij | 
Fl RIDIAN, and M1D-HEAVEN. 2 AGEs: ngliſh w A vedge . - 118 
ll To reg culmination of a tar, or the time wherein it paſſes the 888 822 E U a: Ie Me article £4 m4 yy on . ; | I 
5 ya dan on A Meridian-line A B, (Tab. N fe. 48.) Cc NN n i 41 1 175 4 1 4 17 
f retch a thread, D C, perpendicularly ; and from D to E ano- of the genitals of a woman, including abia pudendi, an 
or ther, D E, cutting the meridian. obliquely, at any angle the mans rener, See PUDENDUM, Lies, &c. be w. ch 
he ot uae thread, DC E, will cut the plane of the borizon] _ n is formed from the Greek xuay, to kiſs, to be wi 

in tne meridian line, or right-angles; and. conſequently will} _.. _ £2. EP 8 
or * the plane of cen gles; is 25 Hi x? E wh 566 TOs a veſſel ſo called, of various forms and uſes, See 
r; e eye, therefore, being ſo placed as that the thread DE „ IRE IO 1 e en FRE 
a VVV 

with a 1 e . pee s each having its ſeveral handle; all gilt 
TTT La 

i : ' IE ET the cul-1 - i . 
4 mination if 7 1 Me Bet 24 malig * [Curs, Cn herbalifts, are thoſe ſhort green” huſks in which 
1. 1 fnd the time of a tar's culminating ; Its right aſcenſion, and] flowers grow ; ſome being divided into two, three, four, ve, 
(55, - ſun's place in the ecliptic being given. From the ſun's] or ſix leaves. See N F 8 | ws 
een wes find his right aſcenſion; and from this ſubtraCt the right Cue DN See t 1 oe 8 * 1 
di- | alcenſion of the ſtar: the difference being converted. into ſolar! CUE OL AF, in — * oy” een wk: 2 8 
See ume, gives the time elapſed from, mid-day to the time of the The word is Ky e pe of the barbaro  cuppala = 
s culmination, See TIME, , iI otherwiſe called h, and fornix. ; 

ages CUL US, properly denoths ths lem or ſtalk of corn, or graſs; c PPEL, Curx L, ot Correr, among chymiſts, 8 
| which in other plants is called caulis See STEM, aaf x. 8 or utenſil, ufed * on trying _ get ing of gold . 
1 Ulp 2 E culmiſerous plants. See CULMIFEROUS.. Called alſo 7%. ry N EST, URIFYING, and RE- 
15 r WT ir Gs 


Vor. I. Ne XL, CUPPING, 


CuyPinG-GLass, cucurbitula, in chirurgery, a glaſs veſſel, ap- 


of 14 and 24 years, minors have curators aſſigned them: till 


with artichoke flowers; in lieu of the rennet uſed for the ſame 


CUR 


CUPPIN G, an operation in chirurgery, for the diſcharge of 


blood, and other humours by the ſkin. | 
It is performed by collecting the humours into a tumour undei 
the cutis ; and letting them out thence, by ſcarification; i. e. 


— 
— 
5 — 


— : *; - . 
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or converted into little grum#-in their breafts, whics . .- 
ſions violent pains, with a ſhivering in the back. Which oct. 
It is owing to the want of being ſucked, whence the 


- of remedying, and preventing it, is apparent, method 


by ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcarificator. See ScARIFI- [CU RE, in medicine, See PALLIATIVE cure, 


or cupping-glaſſes, and ſcarificator: the deſcription of each 
whereof ſee under their proper head. 

Cupping is performed either with or without fire. | 
Cupping with fire, is the more uſual proceſs ; and is commonly, 


-CAT10n. The inftruments uſed herein, are the cucurbitulæ, |CURE of ſouls, a benefice, the incumbent 


Whereof has . 
and guidance of the ſouls of the people within a thang, 
of ground, called a pariſh. See BEnNEFice, PA 2 
RAT F, Ee. Such is a vicar, A rector, &c. in contradif;, Cy. 


to a prebend, a dean, a chantor, &&c. See Vicanace G. 


among us, thus effected: the air in the cavity of the cucurbi-¶ Sine CURES, See the article 81N R. 


tula is heated, and ſo rarefied, by the application of the flame of 
a lamp, or the like; and the veſſel immediately applied to the 
part to be capped. | 

Others, eſpecially the French, proceed thus : a piece of card 


is cut round, and a lamp, or four little wax candles affixed to] 


it: this is placed after the manner of a candleſtic on the part 
whereon the operation is to be performed, and covered with a 
cucurbitula or cupping-glaſs. an N 
After the included air has been well heated and rarefied with 
the flames of the candles, the glaſs is clapped cloſe to the ſkin ; 
which it has no ſooner touched but the candles are extinguiſhed, 
and the tumour raiſed. a 
In cupping without fire, inſtead of rarefying the air included in 
the cupping-glaſs by heat, it is done by a ſyringe applied to the 
neck of the cupping ga 5, fitted with a braſs collar, cap, and 
valve: the cupping-glaſs being applied to the ſkin, and the ſy- 
ringe wrought, part of the air ispumped out of the cucurbitula; 


and thus the tumour riſes, as in the former caſe. SeeSYRINGE.| 
The reaſon of the phænomenon is this: the air included in the 


cupping-glaſs being rarefied, a great part of the load which be- 
| Fl — 2 the part and kept 0 down, and which ſtill conti - 
nues to preſs the reſt of the body, is taken off; upon which 
the air, known to be contained in the veſſels of the body, and 
mixed with the blood and juices, expands itſelf; and raiſes a 
tumour, carrying with it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. 
The operation is performed on the breaſts and thighs, to ſtop 
or promote the menſes ; on the navel for the colic— Cupping is 
alſo uſed for defluxions on the eyes, for venomous wounds, and 
buboes: on the head, for apoplexies, c. 


plied to certain parts of the body, to draw the blood and other 
humours from within outwards ; to be afterwards diſcharged, 
through ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcarificator. See 
CUuPPING. | 
The veſſel is of various dimenſions: ſometimes, inſtead of 
laſs, it is made of wood, horn, braſs, filver, Cc. 
hen the cupping is to be performed with fire, the veſſel is 
heated with candles, tow, a torch, lamp, or the like; and 
in this ſtate applied cloſe to the part: the air in its cavity be- 
ing by this means rarefied, and brought near to the condition 
of a vacuum; that part of the body covered by it becoming 
leſs prefled by the air than the reſt, its juices are forced up with 
- the cutis, and raiſe a bunch in the cavity of the, veſlel: to 
which the ſcarificator being applied, and ten or twelve inciſions 
made at the ſame time, a plentiful evacuation is effected. 


To cup without fire, the veſlel is fitted with a braſs neck; to | 


which a ſyringe being applied, a rarefaction is produced, by 
working it to and fro: the reſt as in the former caſe, See 
SYRINGE, | 
CURATE, is properly a parſon, or vicar of a pariſh, who hath 
the charge or cure, of the pariſhioners ſouls, See Cure, 

- PARSON, G. 
CURATE is now more generally uſed for a deputy, or ſubſtitute 
of the parſon; or one who officiates in the place of the in- 
cumbent, or beneficiary, ES . 
CURATIVE zndication, among phyſicians, that which diĩrects 
what is to be done for the cure of a diſeaſe, See SYMPTOM, 
and INDICATION, | 
CURATOR, in the civil law, a truſtee, or perſon nominated 
to take care of the affairs, and intereſts of a perſon emancipa- 
ted, or interdicted. See EMANCIPATION, _ | | 
In countries where the Roman law prevails, between the age 


14 they have tutors, See Minor, and TuToR, 


CURATOR of an univerſity, in the united provinces, is an elective 
office, to which belongs the direction of the affairs of the uni- 
verſity ; as, the adminiſtration of the revenues, the inſpection| 

The curators are choſe by the ſtates of each province: the 

univerſity of Leyden. has three; the burghermaſters of the 


of the profeſſors, &c. See UNIVERSILT V. 


city have a fourth. , | 
CURDLING, the coagulating, or fixing of any fluid body ; 
particularly milk, See COAGULATION, 4 
Pauſanias ſays, Ariſtæus ſon of Apollo, and Cyrene daughter 


of the river Peneus, were the firſt who found the ſecret of 


curdling milk. See MiLK., 
At Florence, they curdle their milk for the making of cheeſe 


purpoſe among us. See CHEESE. 5 
The Biſaltæ a people of Macedonia, Rochfort obſerves, live 
wholly upon curdled milk, i. e. of curds, He adds, that curds 


is the whole food of the people of the upper Auvergne in France, 


and whey their only drink. 


23 


| 


CuRE, in falconry, the ſame with caſting. See C 
CURETESS®, in antiquity, a ſort of oricſts or — * 


TING, 
iſle of Crete; called alſo Corybantes. See Cox Y DANN 25 the 

The name curetes, according to Strabo, was given them ky ... 

fon ef their cutting off the Fair before, to prevent the by re. 
taking hold thereof: the word being Greek, enn, of W. 
tonſure, from xaups, tonds. Others derive it from . fa, 
the feeding or educating of a child ; by reaſon they are fa f 
have educated Jupiter. | ib 
an — are eng to have been originally of mount Ida, in 
ia; for which reaſon were alſo called jd; 1,2 
See DACTYLY | * | ah. 
id ſays, they had their origin from a huge ſho a 
Lucian 27 Bede Siculus — then as 1 . 
caſting of darts; though other authors give them no es 
but bucklers and pikes: but all agree in furniſhing them bin 
tabors, and caſtanetta's; and relate that they uſed to dance 
much to the noiſe and claſhing thereof. 
Some authors, however, give a different account of the Arte: 
according to Pezron, and others, the curztes wete, in the 
times of Saturn, fc, and in the countries of Crete and Phrys; 
what the druids and bards were afterwards among the Gad 
Ec. i. e. they were prieſts who had the care of what related 
to religion, and the worſhip of the Gods. See Dxvins.. 
Hence, as in thoſe days it was ſuppoſed thete was no commu 
nication with the Gods but by divinations, aiiguries, and the 
operations of magic; the curetes paſſed for magicians and en. 
chanters: to theſe they added the ſtudy of the Ka, of natur 
and poeſy; and ſo were philoſophers, aſtronomers, G.. Y 
Such were the curetes, and after them the druids; with this 
difference, that the curetes, in the time of the titans, went 
to the wars; for which reaſon they were armed, and were 
wonderfully dextrous in dancing cap-a-pe, ſhaking their buck- 
lers and javelins : from which action, eren conjeQures, they 
took their name, curetes; curo, in the Celtic, being the fame 
with xpuw, in the Greek: g. d. I ftrike or beat. 

According to Kircher, the curetet were what the ſpirits are 2 
mong the Cabbaliſts, the powers in Dionyſius, the demon; 2- 
mong the Platoniſts, and the genii among the Egyptians, See 
Dzmon, Genivs, Le. | 5 | 
Voſkus, de Idolat. diſtinguiſhes three kinds of curetes; thoſe of 
Atolia, thoſe of Phrygia, and thoſe of Crete, who were ori- 
ginally derived from the Phrygians. | | 

"he firſt, he ſays, took their name from xupa, tom/ure; in 
regard, from the time of a combat wherein the enemy ſeized 
their long hair, they always kept it cut: thoſe of Phrygia and 
Crete, he ſuppoſes were ſo called from xepG-, young man; in 
regard they were young; or becauſe they nurſed Jupiter when 
he was youn 
CURFEW, q. d. couvre-feu, a ſignal of retreat, given in citic 
taken in war, &c. to advertiſe the inhabitants to go to bed, 
and not to ſtir out any more, | 
The curfeu-bell, wherewith the Ggnal was anciently given, was 
| ſometimes hung up as a puniſhment of ſedition. f/m lays, 
it was called carfou, and garefou ; as being intended to adver- 
tiſe the people to ſecure themſelves from the robbers and debau- 
chees of the night. CEE... 
The moſt ancient curſeu, was that eſtabliſhed in England, by 
William the conqueror; who appointed, under ſevere penal 
ties, that at the ringing of a bell, at eight a-clock in the even- 
ing, every one ſhould put out their lights, cover, or rake up 
their fires, and go to bed, —Whence, to this day, where a bel 
is accuſtomed to be rung about bed-time, it is Gallen curfcu- bel. 
CU RIA, in our ancient cuſtoms.—It was uſual for the king 
of England to ſummons the biſhops, peers, and great men of 
the kingdom, to ſome particular place, at the chief feſtivals 
in the year; and this aſſembly is called, by our hiſtorians, cid; 
becauſe there they conſulted about the weighty affairs of the 


reneralis curia, auguſtalis curia, and curia publica, &ec. Nee 
1TENA- mot. So tn lt IR 
Cx A adviſare vult, in law, is a deliberation,” which the court 
ſometimes takes, before they give judgment in a cauſe where! 
there ſeems to be any point of ditkculty. e OE 
Accedas NN Sab the artites 5 ſon "ip 
Auxilium Cx. y OY tien Apnoe. 
CuRia' baronum. See CourT-BAKON.” xnxL¶» 
Cn IA claadenda, is a writ that Ties apainft bim who ſhould fence 
and encloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. _ 
CuRIa militum *, a court ſo called; anciently held at Carisbroo 
caſtle, in the iſle of Wigg t. 


* 


Women newly delivered are ſubject to have their milk curdled, 


riam domini caſtri de Carisbrot, de res ITY 
mana, in S140 NA 


qu vocafur curia milit 


en 


nation : whence it was ſometimes alſo called, folemnis curia, | 
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CUR 
ria. Sce the article Rx cus. . 
the Romans, denoted a portion, or diviſion of a 


a | Why, if 
of Romulus, a tribe conſiſted of ten curiæ, or a 


each curia being one hundred : that legiſlator 


| 


tribe. See 
In the TE 
enz a 8 : a 
27 firſt diviſion of his people into thirty curiæ. 
Afterwards, curia, or domus curialis, became uſed for the place 
where each curia held its aſſemblies. 73 
ce, alſo, curia paſſed to the ſenate-houſe ; and it is from 
— the moderns come to uſe the word curia, court, for a 
lace of juſtice, and for the judges, & c. there aſſembled “. 


Coux r. 


ives the word from cura, care, g. d. an aſſembly of 

y 1 with the care of public — 2 : others deduce it 
rom the Greeks ; maintaining, that at Athens they called 2 
%% the place where the magiſtrate held his aflizes, and the 
peo le uſed to aſſemble: xupra,' again, may come from xs, 


| 
| 


See CURIOs 


ITAS Angliz. See CourTEsy of England. 

COR chief, 0. prieſt of a curia. See CURIA. a 
Romulus, upon dividing the people into curiæ, gave each di- 
viſion a chief, who was the prieſt of that curiæ, under the title 
of curio, and flamen curialis. 1 ; 27. 
His buſineſs was to provide and officiate at the ſacrifices of the 
;uria, which were called curionia; the curia furniſhing him 
with a ſum of money, on that conſideration: which penſion 
or appointment was called curionum. _ ; 
Each diviſion had the election of its curio 3 but all theſe parti- 
cular curio's, were under the direction of a ſuperior, or gene- 
ral, called curio naximut; who was the head of the body; and 
elected by all the curio's, aſſembled in the comitia curiata. See 

1A. a 8 
2 inſtitutions were ſet a- foot by Romulus, and con- 
firmed by Numa, as Halicarnaſſeus relates it. Godwyn will 
have two curid's in each curia. 


CU RIOS Us, an officer of the Roman empire, during the 


were committed; particularly no abuſes in what related to 
the poſts, the roads, c. and to give intelligence to the court 
of what paſſed in the provinces, 


This made the curio/t people of importance; and put them 


rts of the empire, anno 415. be Yo 
T he curioſi _ pretty near to what we call controllers: they 
nibus curſus publici inſpiciendis operam darent. 
Academy of the Cx tos i naturæ. See ACADEMY... | 
CURLING Auf, in joinery. See CR085-GRAINED af. 
CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels, or 
half a quarter, See Mg ASURE, BUSHEL, and QUARTER. | 
CURRANTS, or CURRAN, a kind of little raiſins, or dried 
grapes of different colours, black, white, or red; brought 


the iſthmus of Corinth; hence their name, currants, q. d. 


corinths, . { Sa 20 be Es. 
They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, . and in large maſſes; and 


their room. When made up in bales, they may keep two or 


tions ; where they ſervein lieu of raiſins.” Sir George Wheeler's 
account of theſe fruits, and the manner of preparing them is 
very curious, — The iſland of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief 
place whence currants are brought: the Morea, or the iſthmus 
of Corinth, which was anciently the principal plantation, and 


produces no more; as having been much neglected: the jea- 
louſy of the Turks not allowing large veſſels to enter the gulph 


to take them off their hands. 


ſome what ſmaller : they have no ſtone 
oY, are all red, or rather black. © © 
They gather them in Auguſt, diſpoſe them in 
ground till they be dry, clean them, and lay them up in ma- 
gazines, which the natives call 
a hole, till the magazine be ful 
by their own wei 


iron inſtruments. 


hey cling ſo faſt together 
ght, that they are forced to be dug out with 


their feet and legs, and tread them cloſe, that the) may keep 
the better. They are ſold for about twelve crowns thethou- 
and weight; and pay as much cuſtom to the ſtate of Venice. 
Zant produces enough yearly to load five or fix. veſſels ; Ce- 
phalonia three or four ; nd 

and the French one: the Engliſh conſuming, mor, 
= the quantity that both Franer and Holland do together. 


being perſuaded they only ferve in dying of cloth ; and 


authority, prwer 3 in regard, it was here the laws were made. 


middle age, appointed to take care no frauds and irregularities| 


in a condition of doing more harm than they prevented: on| 
which account, Honorius caſhiered them, at leaſt in ſome} - 


| had their name from cura, care; quod curis agendis & evectio- 


from ſeveral places of the Archipelago, and among others from | 


care be taken that the little Spaniſh curranis be not foiſted in| 


three years, without ſtirring, or giving them air. Their uſe}. 
is in ſeaſoning ſeveral viands, and in ſome medicinal compoſi- 


whence the Latins denominated them nve Corinthiace, now, | 


They do not grow on buſhes, like out gooſeberries, though that 
be the common opinion; but on vines, like other grapes ex- 
cept that the leaves are ſomewhat thicker, and the grapes 
3 and, in this coun- 
couthes on the | 


1 pouring them in at 


To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people who greaſe | 


the other iſlands' dhe, The Eng-. 
liſh have a factory at Zant ; the Dutch twoor three merchants, | _ 
more than ſixl - 


ole of Zant know but little of the uſe we mate of them Tu 


CUR 


CURRANT, orCourANnT money, good money, or that which 
paſſes in commerce from one to another. See CouRAN 1. 

CURRANT accompts. Book. 

CURRANT coins. 55 the articles 3 Coin. 

CURRANT price. PRICE. 

CuRRAnT, CurRANTo, alſo denotes a fort of running French 
dance—ſometimes, 

RANT. 


a muſical air in triple time. See Cou- 
CURRENT, in hydrography, a ſtream, or flux of water in 
any direction. See RIVER, and Waves, _ 
Currents, in the ſea; are either natural and general, as ariſing 
from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis j or accidental 
and particular, cauſed by the waters being driven againſt pro- 
montories, or into gulphs and ſtraights; where, wanting room 
to ſpread, they are driven back, and thus diſturb the ordinary 
flux of the ſea, See Sea, Tipes, c. 
The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where the motion 
of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels very ſpeedi- 
ly from Africa to Ameria; but abſolutely prevent their return 
the ſame way: ſo that ſhips are foroed to run as far as the for- 
tieth degree of latitude, to find a paſſage into Europe. | 
In the Straights of Gibraltar,the currentsalmoſt conſtantly drive 
to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the Mediterranean: they 
are uſually, too, found to drive the ſame way in St. George's 
channel, The great violence and dangerouſneſs of the ſea in the 
ſtraights of Magellan, is attributed to two contrary currents ſet- 
ting in, one from the ſouth, and the other from the north ſea. 
CURRENTS, with reſpect to navigation, may be defined, certain 
progreſſive motions of the water of the ſea, in ſeveral places, ei- 
ther quite down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate 
depth; by which a ſhip may happen to be carried forward more 
ſwiftly, or retarded in her courſe, according to the direction or 
ſetting of the current, in, with, or againſt the courſe or way of 
the ſhip. See NAvIGATILON. | FP. 
The buſineſs of currents making a conſiderable article in naviga- 
tion; the way they ſet, together with their ſtrength, is to be 
cafefully obſerved : this ſome do by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along the ſhore, when in fight of 
it: but the more uſual, as well as more accurate way, is thus: 
hey firſt fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular piece of 
wood, with a piece of lead faſtened to it and to the ſtem of the 
boat with a cord; and letting it ſink ſixty fathom, or more; or, 
ſometimes, by a kettle, tied by the bowl, and ſunk, as the other. 
By either of theſe means, the boat is brought to ride as at an- 
chor; which done, the log is caſt over, the glaſs turned, and as 
the log- line veers out, the drift of the log is ſet with the com- 
paſs. See Los-LINE. | | 
his ſhews whether there be any current, or none ; and if any, 
Which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives: obſerving, how- 
ever, to add ſomething to the drift, for the boat's drift; for tho' 
ſhe appear to ſtand Kill, yet, in reality, ſhe is found to move. 
This addition experience has thus determined; if the line ſhe 
ride by be ſixty fathom, a third part of the drift to be added; 
if ej bey fathom, a fourth; if an hundred, a fifth. 
If a ſhip fail along the direction of a current, it is evident the ve- 
 locity of the current muſt be added to that of the veſſel : if her 
courſe be eee the current, it muſt be ſubtracted; if 
ſhe ſail athwart the current, her motion will be compounded with 
that of the current; and her velocity augmented or retarded, ac- 
cording to the angle of her direction, with that of the direction 
of the current; i. e. The will proceed in the diagonal of the two 
lines of direction, and will deſcribe or paſs through that diagonal 
in the ſame time wherein The would. have deſcribed either of 
the ſides, by the ſeparate forces. See ComPosiTiON of mation. 
To determinate a ſhip's mee and diftance, ailing obliquely with, or 
againſt a current. Suppole, v. gr. ſhe fails N. E. 110 miles, in 
a current which ſets S. W. zo miles in the ſame time: to folve 
the problem geometrically ; ſet off four points from N towards 
E, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 15.) and draw AC equal to 110 miles; 
from C draw CB, parallel to the line NNE, and equal to 30 
miles: laſtly, draw AB, which will be the fhip's true courſe 
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lently by the current. Soon after that, they ſunk a baſket with | 
a large cannot-bullet, to a certain depth of water, which gave 
check to the boat's motion; and ſinking it ſtill lower and 
lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, againſt the 
upper-current : the current aloft, not being above four or hve fa- 

om deep. He added, that the lower the baſket was let down, 
the ſtronger the under-current was found. 


From this principle, it is eaſy to account for that vaſt draught 


lantic into the Mediterranean, through the Straights of Gibral- 
tar; a paſſage about twenty miles broad: yet without any ſen- 
ſible riſing of the water along the coaſts o —_— c. or a- 
ny overflowing of the lands, which there lie very low. 
CURRICUL Us, in our ancient writers, denotes the year, 
or courſe of a year. See YEAR. 


Actum eft hoc annorum dominicæ incarnationis guater quingqua- 
genis & quinquies, quinis luftris & tribus curriculis, i. e. In 
the year 1028 ; for four times fifty makes two hundred, and 
five times two hundred makes one thouſand ; five luſira are 
twenty-five years, and three curriculi are three years. 


CURRIE D bide. See the article Hive. 
CURR YING, a method of preparing leather, with oil or tal- 
low; which raiſes on the hair, or wool-lide, a kind of grain, 
not unlike that of morocco.— Though there is alſo a kind of 
curried leather without grain. Sce SKiN, Hive, &c. 
Currying is the laſt preparation, and puts the leather in a con- 
dition to be uſed for ſhoes, ſaddles, harneſs, &c, It is equally 
_ practiſed on ſheep, calf, and bullocks-ſkins, 
The colours given in currying, are black, white, red, yellow, 
and green : the other colours are given by the ſkinners ; who 
differ from the curriers in this, that they apply their colours 
on the fleſh-fide ; the curriers on the hair- ſide. 
Manner of currying in black, with the grain, — Of blacks there 
are four caſes : either the ſkins are put in tallow. on both ſides 
or oil is uſed, in lieu of tallow, on the fleſh-fide ; or tallow is 
uſed alone on the hair-ſide, and nothing on the other; or tal- 
low is uſed on both ſides, but no grain raiſed, | 
The two firſt are uſed for cows and calves leather; the ſecond 
is the only way uſed for ſheep ; and the two laſt are uſed oc- 
caſionally for cow and bullock : for calf and ſheep, they uſe 
ſumac on the fleſh-fide, which gives an orange-caſt, | 
For neats-skin in black; the ſkin, coming from the tanner, is 
wet ſeveral times with a broom, rolled and trod under-foot to 
make it tractable, drained, and as much of the remaining fleſh 
as poſſible taken off with the knife; hung in the air till half 
dry, then wet and trampled again, and again. 
This done, it is rubbed over with a pummel, or call having 
niches in manner of teeth, to render it ſtill more pliant ; and 
ſindged with ſtraw, to prepare it to receive the tallow ; which 
is applied boiling hot, on both ſides, . 
The ſkin is then ſindged a ſecond time, laid four hours in a veſ- 
ſel of freſh water, trampled, and worked a ſecond time with 
the pummel on each fide, and ſtoutly drained ; ſmeered over 
with its firſt black made of galls and ferailles, boiled in beer- 
agre, or ſour beer; half dried, ſtretched on a table, and the 
grain beat down with a flat iron inſtrument drawn over it 
from place to place. 
It now receives its ſecond black, made of galls, copperas, and 


gum arabic; when dry, and ftretched on a table, it is ſmeered|. 


over with beer-agre ; then folded from corner to corner, and 
the pummel drawn over it to cut the grain, firſt on the hair- 
fide, then on the fleſh- ſide; the laſt with a pummel of cork : 
the beer hanging in it is taken out with a hair rubber, boiled 
in hatter's lye ; and the ſkin faſtened to the table, and cleaned 
with the iron inſtrument abovementioned, and again wiped 
with a piece of worſted ſtocking, The ſkin is now brightned, 
on the hair-ſide with a luſtre made of barberries, to prepare it 
to receive its laſt grain. | 


The grain, we already obſerved, is begun, by folding the ſkin, ' 


the hair-ſide inwards, ſeveral ways: to finiſh it, it is again 
folded, after its firſt luſtre, two ways; firſt from corner to cor- 
ner, a little ſlanting ; then a · croſs, i. e. firſt directly, or from 
eye to eye, then from head to tail. 
The grain thus formed, the laſt luſtre, which makes its laſt 
preparation, is given; compoſed of gum arabic, garlic, beer 
vinegar, and Flanders ſize, boiled together, and applied cold; 
See LusrRE. | | | 


Calf-skin, in black, is prepared much after the ſame manner; 
though begun differently. After wetting, taking off as much 
of the fleſh remaining as poſſible, and drying; they pounce the 
fleſh-fide with a hard, rough, pumice-ſtone, which makes it 


more ſmooth and gentle ; then give the grain with the pum- 
mel, put in the tallow : the reſt as before. we 
Sheep: skins, in black. What theſe have peculiar in their pre- 


paration, is, that they are firſt ſtretched on the table to get off 


the bourre, or tan wherewith they are loaden; then wet, trod 
under-foot, and tallow added on the hair-ſide :' they are again 
wet, again trod, ſtretched on the table, and the water ſqueezed 
out with the pummel ; then blacked, repaſſed under the pum- 


mel on each ſide, dried, and all the roughneſs and inequality | 
pared off with a flat, round, cutting inſtrument :_ the reſt as | 


before. : | | ; 
S$lek-leather, or that without any grain, made of cows or bul- 


CURSED. See the articles AccuksD and Co 
of water continually pouring in with the current out of the At-|CU RSIT OR, an officer or clerk belongin 


CURSOR, a little ruler, or label of. brats, divided 


CuRsOR is alſo uſed for a point ſcrewed on the beam 


CURTATILING, in the manage, the docking, 


Angle of the CURTIN. 
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fleſh is taken off; the reſt as in the firſt article: obe "PO 
the tall-w be applied on both ſides as thick aspoſble: bei G th 
ſtecped in water, trod, frized, and blacked the fir Ow 
ſecond black is next laid on, till the hair-ſide be quite 0 5 the 
Laſtly, after receiving the to luſtres, they are preſſed derooll. 
two tables; without plaiting or folding them in any , 
during the whole preparation. > 7 Manner 


RSNEp, 


ys g to the 
chancery, who maketh out original writs, See pry 


RY, and WRIT. | * | | 
Theſe are alſo called clerks of the courſe; and are 
in number; making a corporation of themſelves.” T0 each «+ 
them are allotted feveral ſhires3 in which ſhires the, — 
out ſuch original writs as are by the ſubject required, Tag 


/ 


twenty. four 


: li | 
of fines, and ſliding in a groove, or notch, along the mid of 


another label, or ruler, repreſenting the horizon, and ho 
at right angles to it,—It is uſed in the analemma. See a, 5 
LEMMA. _ | | * 


com $; 
m thereof, 
Cour Ass. 
or cutting 


and which may be moved, or flidden along the bea 
for the ſtriking of greater or leſs circles. See Beam. 
off a horſe's tail, See Tarr, Cc. 
The practice of curtailing is no where in vogue fo much 2 
England; it being a popular opinion, that the Cutting off the 
tail renders the horſe's chine or back the ſtronger, and mo 
able to bear burdens : which ſeems watranted by experience. 
The amputation is uſually made between the fourth and fifth 
Joints of the tail; a ligature being firſt tied tight about the 
place, to prevent the flux of blood ; and the raw ſtump after- 
wards ſeared up with a. hot iron, till the extremities of the 
veſſels be all ſtopped. © | $s 


CURTAIN, in fortification. See the article CC rin. 
CURT AT E diſtance, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of a pla. 


net's place from the ſun, reduced to the ecliptic; or, the in- 
terval between the ſun, and that point where à perpendicular 
let fall from the planet, meets with the ecliptic, See Pr act 
and DISTANCE, | | a 


CURTATION, the interval between a planet's difance 


from the ſun, and the curtate diſtance. Sce PLANET. 
From the preceding article, it is eaſy to find the curtate d. 
flance ; whence the manner of conſtructing tables of curtatin; 
is obvious. LIONS 8 

The quantity of inclination, reduction, and curtation of a pla- 
net, depending on the argument of the latitude ; Kepler, in 
his Rudolphin tables, reduces the tables of them all into ane, 
under the title of tabulæ latitudinaria. . _* 


CURTESY. See the article CouxTzsy. 
CURTICONE, in geometry, a cone Whoſe top is cut off 


by a plane parallel to its baſis; called alſo truncated cone, See 
RUNCATED. | 


CURTIN*, CuxTain, or CounTiNE, in fortification, 


that part of a wall, or rampart, which is between two baſ- 
tions; or which joins the flanks thereof. —See Tab. Fortif, 
fig. 21. lit. q q. ſee allo Rau ART, and BAsT108, 
Du Cange derives the word from the Latin cortiua, quaſi minor 
cortis, a little country court, inclofed with walls: he lays, it was 
in imitation hereof, that they gave this name to the walls and 
parapets of cities, which incloſe them like coarts : he adds, that 
the curtains of beds take their name from the ſame origin; that 
cortis was the name of the generals, or prince's tent; and that 
thoſe who guarded: it were called cortinarii and curtiſant. 
The curtin is uſually bordered with a parapet five foot high; 
behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon. the covert way, 
and into the moat. See PARAPET, and COUNTERSCARP. 
Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their attacks againſt the (uri; be 
cauſe it is the beſt flanked of any part. WO LANE. | 
| 1 $ ANGLE. 
Complement of the CURTIN. {See the articles} COMPLEMENT. 
CURVATURE of a /ine, is its bending, or flexure ; where- 
by it becomes a curve, of ſuch peculiar form and properties 
See LIN E and CURVE. .. _ . 
Thus, the curvature of the circle is ſuch, as that all point of 
the periphery are equally diſtant from. one point within, call 
the center. See Ging 7. 
The curvatures or different cireles, are to each other recipto. 
cally as their radii... See Ra Dius. een 
CURVE, in geometry, a line whole ſeveral points tend (ever: 
ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. See „. | 
In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to a /i e. 
whoſe ſeveral points are poſited towards the ſame gt 
Hence, figures, terminated with lines of the firſt ſort are - 
curvilinear figures; in oppoſition to thoſe terminated wit Fi- 
latter, called redtilinear figures. bee REC TILIIN EAR, 
Sung, , eee 
The doctrine of curves, and of the figures and ſolids gener dee 
from them, conſtitute , what, we call the higher geben. 
GEOMETRY, u 5 01 1b $  PY 
In a curve, the line A D, (Tab. Geometry, fg. 51.) —. 
the parallel lines MM, is called the ae ine 
equidiſtant, and it cut them at right angles, it i called the « he 
and the point A, whence the diameter is drawn is e 


locks-ſkins, differs a little in its preparation from the former. 


Tube ſkins being wet, trod, and paſſed under the pummel, the 


vertex, See DiAMR TER, Axis, and VIA 


1 


The equidiſtant lines M M are called ordrnates; of e 


metr. 
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and their halves, P M. ſemiordinates. See OxDINATE, and 
TE. | 
1 pat" 'of the diameter AP, between the vertex, or o- 
The ped point, and an ordinate, is called the a elfi. Sce 
A BSCISSBE. 
And the conc 


TER- * . , , 
diſtinguiſhed into algebraic, frequently with Des 

— — z and Sn. 1dr Called y the ſame 
Cartes, De. mechanical cube,. 4 | e 

braical CURVES, are thoſe wherein the relation of the ab- 
a les AP, AP, AP, fig. 52. to the ſemiordinates MP, M, 
M p, may be expreſſed by an algebraical equation. See E- 
TATION, and ALGEBRAICAL, | 


v. er. in a circle, AB=a, AP=x, PM=y ; then 
9 ; conſequently, as PM*—AP. PB, Na-. 
Or, ſuppoſe PC r, AC ra, PM =); then will MC. 
CG =P M* ; that is, a — . | 

Wie, Thoſe are alſo called algebraical curves, which are of a 
determinate order : ſo, as that the equation always continues 
the ſame in the ſeveral points of the curve. 

Moſt authors, after Des Cartes, call algebraic curves, geometri- 
al ones; as admitting none elſe into the conſtruction of pro- 
blems ; nor, 1 into geometry. But Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and after him Mefl. Leibnitz and Wolfius are of another 
opinion and think, that in the conſtruction of a problem, one 
:urve is not to be preferred to another, for its being defined 


of all the diameters, the center. See Cen- 


ſcribed. See PROBLEM, ; 
Tranſcendental CURVE, 18 that which cannot be defined by an 
algebraic equation. See TRANSCENDENTAL. 
Theſe curves, Des Cartes, &c. call mechanical ones (fee Mx - 
CHANICAL) and under that notion exclude them out of geo- 
metry : but Newton and Leibnitz, for the reaſon above men- 
tioned, are of another opinion, Indeed, Leibnitz has found a 
new kind of equations, which he calls tranſcendental equations; 
whereby even tranſcendental curves, and thoſe which are not of 
any determinate order, i. e. which do not continue the ſame 
in all the points of the curve, may be defined, Act. erud. Lipſ. 
an. 1684. p. 234. mh 
Algebraic CURVES of the ſame kind or order, are thoſe whoſe equa- 
tions riſe to the ſame dimenſion. See ORDER. 
Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between the 
ordinates and abſciſſes, or (which is the ſame) by the number 
of points wherein any may be cut by a right line, are well di- 
{tinguiſhed into two kinds or orders: in which view; lines of 
the firſt order will be right lines ; and thoſe of the ſecond, or 
uadratic order, will be curves, viz. the conic ſeftons. 
Kew, a curve of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line of the 
ſecond, (a right line not being numbered among curves) and 
2 curve of the ſecond kind, the ſame with a line of the third. 
Thus, curves of the ff kind, are thoſe whoſe equations riſe to 
two dimenſions ; if they riſe to three, the curves are of the ſe- 
cond kind ; if to four, of the third, &c. 
Thus, e. gr. the equation for a circle is, y*==ax=-x*, or 
a*—x*=y*, A circle, therefore, is a curve of the firſt kind. 
Again, a curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the equation 
ax=y*; and a curve of the ſecond kind, that defined by the 
equation a*x . See CIRCLE. 


For the various curves of the firſt kind, and their properties, ſee 
Cox ic ſectiont. 


treatiſe, under the title of enumeratio linearum tertii ordinis. 
Curves of the ſecond and other higher kinds, he obſerves, have 
T, parts, and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt : thus, as the 
1 cConic ſections have diameters and axes ; the lines cut or bif. 
ſected by theſe, are called ordinates; and the interſection of 
the curve and diameter, the vertex : ſo, in curves of the ſecond 
kmd, any two parallel right lines being drawn ſo as to meet 
the curve in three points; a right line cutting theſe parallels. 


8 the curve on one ſide, is equal to the third part terminated by 


other right lines parallel to theſe, and that meet the curve in 
hide, will be {till equal to the third part on the other ſide. 

pro- Theſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, may be called ordi- 
| nates, or applicates ; the ſecant the diameter; and where it cuts 


vera the ordinates at right angles, the axis e the interſection of the | 


diameter and the curve, the vertex; and the concourſe of the 
line; two diameters, the center ; and the concourſe of all the dia- 
meters, the common or general center. | ö 
Again, as a hyperbola of the firſt kind has two aſymptotes; 
thhe that of the ſecond has three, that of the third four, Sc. and 
4 Fi- as the parts of any right line between the conic hyperbola and 
| 5 two aſymptotes are equal on either fide 3 ſo, in hyperbo- 
- - the ſecond kind, any right line cutting the curve and 
. _ aſymptotes in three points ; the ſum of the two parts 
mat right line, extended from any two aſymptotes, the 
me way, to two points of the curve, is equal to the third 
3 extended from the dd 4 
me third point of 7 
7014, We, FE the carve 
2 a5 1n other conic ſections, not parabolical, the ſquare of 
Yor :. e. the reQangle of the ordinates drawn to tof> 
Vo. I. 5 


by a more ſim le equation, but for its being more eaſily de- 


Fur curves of the ſecond kind, Sir Iſaac Newton has a diſtin&| 


ſo, as that the ſum of the two parts between the ſecant and | 
the curve on the other ſide, will cut; in the ſame manner, all 


three points, i. e. ſo, as that the ſum of the two parts on one | 


ptote, the contrary way,'| 
ASYMPTOTE, HYPE R-|/ 


CUR 
trary parts of the diameter, is to the rectangle of the parts of 
the diameter terminated at the vertices of an ellipſis or hyper- 
bola, as a given line, called the /atus rectum, is to that part of 
the diameter which lies between the vertices, .and called the 
latus tranſverſum : ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, not paraboli- 
cal, the parallelepiped under three ordinates, is to the parallele- 
piped under the parts of the diameter cut off at the ordinates 
and the three vertices of the figure, in a given ratio: wherein, 
if there be taken three light lines fituate at the three parts of 
the diameter between the vertices of the figure, each to each; 
then thoſe three right lines may be called the latera rea of 
the figure, and the parts of the diameter between the vertices, 
the latera tranſuerſa. . 
And, as in a conic parabola which has only one vertex to one 
and the ſame diameter, the rectangle under the ordinates, is 
equal to the rectangle under the part of the diameter cut off 
at the ordinates and vertex, and a given right line called the 
latus reftum : ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, which have only 
two vertices to the ſame diameter, the parallelepiped undet 
three ordinates, is equal to the parallelepiped under two parts 
of the diameter cut off at the ordinates and the two vertices, 
and a given right line, which may therefore be called the latus 
tranſver ſum. See LATUs; ſeealſoPaRaBoLa. , - 
Further, as in the conic ſections, where two parallels terminated 
on each ſide by a curve, are cut by two parallels terminated ori 
each fide by a curve ; the firſt by the third, and the ſecond by 
the fourth: the rectangle of the parts of the firſt, is to the rect- 
angle of the parts of the ſecond, as that of the ſecond is to 
that of the fourth: ſo, when four ſuch right lines occur in a 
curve of the ſecond kind, each in three points; the parallelepi- 
ped of the parts of the firſt, will be to that of the parts of the 
ſecond, as that of the ſecond to the parts of the fourth. , 
Laſtly, the legs of curves, both of the firſt, ſecond, and higher 
kinds, are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind : an hyper- 
bolic leg, being that which approaches infinitely towards ſome 
aſymptote ; a parabolic, that which has no — See 
ASYMPTOTE. 
T heſe legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents ; for, if the 
point of contact go off to an infinite diſtance, the tangent of 
the hyperbolic leg, will coincide with the aſymptote ; and 
that of the parabolic leg, recede infinitely, and vaniſh. The 
aſymptote, therefore, of any leg, is found by ſeeking the tan- 
gent of that leg to a point infinitely diſtant ; and the bearing 
of an infinite leg, is found by ſeeking the poſition of a right 
line parallel to the tangent, when the point of contact is infi- 
nitely remote : for this line tends the ſame way towards which 
the infinite leg is directed. | 
Reduction of CURv Es of the ſecond kind, —Sir Iſaac Newton reduces 
all curves of the ſecond kind to four caſes of equations : in the firſt, 
the relation between the ordinate and abſcifſe, making the ab- 
ſcifle x, and the ordinate y, aſſumes this form xyy +e y = 


a * ＋ ed. In the ſecond caſe, the equationaſſumes 

this form xy x*+ Kd. In the third caſe, the 
equation is yy =a x*+bx*+cx +4. In the fourth, the equa- 

tion is of this form, y=a x*3+ b x*+c x +94... 1 
Enumeration of the CURVES of the ſecond kind. Under theſe four 

caſes, the ſame author brings a vaſt number of different forms 
of curves, to which he gives different names. 


which cuts the aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut off 
within its own periphery, a circumſcribed ere, that, one 
of whoſe infinite legs is inſcribed, the other circumſcribed, he 

calls ambigenal ; that whoſe legs look towards each other, and 
are directed the ſame way, converging ; that where _ look 


contrary ways, diverging ; that where they are convex different 


ways, croſ5-legged ; that applied to its aſymptote with a concave 
vertex and diverging legs, conchoidal ; that which cuts its a- 
ſymptote with contrary flexures, and is produced each way in- 
to contrary legs, angumeous, or ſnake-like ; that which cuts its 

conjugate a- croſs, cruciform ; that which returning around cuts 
| itſelf, nodated; that whoſe two parts concur in the angle of 
contact, and there terminate, cuſpidated; that whoſe conjugate 
is oval, and infinitely ſmall, z. e. a point, pointed ; that which 
from the impoſlibility of its two roots, is without either oval, 
node, cuſp, or point, pure: and in the ſame manner he deno- 
minates a parabola, to be converging, drverging, eruciform, &c. 
Where the number of hyperbolic legs, exceeds that of the co- 
nic hyperbola; he denominates the hyperbola redundant. 
Now, the various curves which he enumerates under theſe four 
caſes, are in number 72 ; whereof nine are redundant hyperbo- 


q 


las, without diameters, _—_ three aſymptotes including a 
t 


triangle, the firft conſiſting of three hyperbolas, one inſcribed, 
another circumſcribed, another ambigenal, with an oval; the ſe- 
cond nodated ; the third cuſpidated; the fourth pointed; the fifth 
and ſixth pure; the ſeventh and eighth cyuciform ; the laſt an- 
2 neal, | 


here are twelve redundant hyperbolas, having only one diame- 
fourth pointed; the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth pure; the 


Two are redundant Agora, with three diameters, _ 
Nine are redundant hyperbolas, with three aſymptotes con- 


erging to a common point; the firſt formed of the fifth and 
| dach redundant * 9 include a 3 
. . th 


A hyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the aſymptotes, 
like a conic hyperbola, he calls an inſcribed hyperbola ; that 


ter: the firſt oval, the ſecond nodated, the third cuſpidated, the 


ninth and tenth cruciform; the eleventh and twelfth conchoigal. 
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the ſecond, of the ſeventh and eighth ; the third and fourth, | 
of the ninth ; the fifth is formed of the fifth and ſeventh of 
the redundant hyperbolas, with one diameter; the ſixth, of 
the fixth and ſeventh ; the ſeventh, of the eight and ninth ; 
the eighth, of the tenth and eleventh ; the ninth, of the 
twelfth and thirteenth : all which converſions are effected, by 
diſtinguiſhing the triangle comprehended between the aſymp- 
totes, till it vaniſh into a point. 

Six are defective parabolas, having no diameters : the firſt oval, 
the ſecond nodated, the third e the fourth pointed, the 
the fifth pure. | 


Seven are defective hyperbolas, having diameters : the firſt and 


ſecond conchoidal, with an oval ; the third nodated, the fourth 
cuſpidated, which is the cifſoid of the ancients ; the fifth and 
ſixth pointed, the ſeventh pure. 

Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters : the firſt 
oval, the ſecond nodated, the third cuſpidated, the fourth pointed, 
the fifth pure, the ſixth cruciform, the ſeventh angurneous. 

Four are parabolic hyperbolas. Four are hyperboliſms of the 
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Suppoſe; v. gr. an equation to be conſtructed of nine di 
ſions, as * bc dx bex* bf x" bg 5 
where b, c, d, Cc. ſignify. any given quantities affected — ; 
the ſigns + and —: aſſume the equation to a cubic * = 
x*— y ; and the firſt equation, writing y for x* will come o 8 


equation to another curve of the ſecond kind 
may be aſſumed or annulled at pleaſure. 
tions and interſections of theſe curves will be 
of the equation to be conſtructed. It is ſufficient to deſcr 

the cubical parabola once. If the equation to be con = 
by omitting the two laſt terms bx and &, be reduced toc 

dimenſions ; the other curve, by expunging m, will have the 
double point in the beginning of the adſciſ. and may he 
eaſily deſcribed as above: if it be reduced to fix dimentu,” * 
omitting the three laſt terms, taking x*+þ x +4; the dhe 
curve, by expunging f, will become a conic ſeQion : and if 
by omitting the three laſt terms, the equation be reduced t 
42 dimenſions, we ſhall fall on Dr. Wallis's conftrudion 


| hyperbola. Three hyperbolas of the ellipſis. Two hyperbo- 
| liſms of the parabola. 

| Five are diverging parabolas : one a trident, the ſecond oval, 
f | the third nodated, the fourth pointed, the fifth cuſpidated; (this 
| is Neil's parabola, uſually called the ſemicubic parabola :) the 
[4 fixth, pure. | 

it Laſtly, one commonly called the cubic parabola, 

in Organical deſcription of CURVES.— 19. It two angles given in 


by the cubic parabola and right line, 

Rett fication of a CURVE, denotes the finding a right line ual 
to a curve. For the praxis hereof, ſee RECT1FicariQ, of 

curves, 

Inflection of a CURVE. See the article INFLEcT1oN, 

Juadrature of a CURVE, the finding the area, or ſpace included 

by a curve; or the aſſigning a ſquare equal to a curyilinez; 

ſpace. See Quadrature. 


. magnitude, PAD, P BD, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 53.) revolve| Family of CRY Es, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral curves of different 
*N ; round poles given in poſition, A and B; and their legs, AP, kinds, all defined by the ſame equation of an indeterminate de- 
* BP, with their point of concourſe, P, paſs over another right oy but differently, according to the diverſity of their kind 
ay line : the other two legs AD, BD, with their point of con- ce FAMILY. | | | N 
ki courſe D, will deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through the} E. gr. Suppoſe an equation of an indeterminate degree, an- 


? | poles A, B: unleſs that line happen to paſs through either off = y®. It m =2, then will ax==y* ; if m==3, then will o* ; 
1 the poles A or B; or unleſs the angles BAD and A BD vaniſh] y; if m=4, then a x=y*, Cc. All which curves are (aid 
| together : in which caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. to be of the ſame family, or tribe. | 


29, Now, if the legs, A P, BP, by their point of concourſe, P, 
thus deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through one of the poles, 
A; the other two, AD, BD, with their point of concourſe 
D, will deſcribe a curve of the ſecond kind, paſſing through the 
other pole B, and having a double point in the firſt pole A : 
unleſs the angles BAD, ABD, vaniſh together; in which 
caſe, the point D will deſcribe another conic ſection, paſſing 
through the pole A. 

39. If the conic ſection deſcribed by the point P, paſs through 
neither of the poles A, B; the point D will deſcribe a curve 
the ſecond or third kind, having a double point: which double 
point will be found in the concourſe of the deſcribing legs 
AD, BD, when the two angles BA P, A BP, vaniſh toge- 
ther. The curve deſcribed will be of the ſecond kind, when the 


The equations whereby the families of curves are defined are 
not to be confounded with the tranſcendental ones : for 
though, with regard to the whole family, they be of an in- 
determinate degree, yet, with reſpect to each ſeveral curve of 
the family, they are determinate ; whereas tranſcendent equa- 
tions are of an indefinite degree, with reſpect tothe ſame curve, 
All algebraic curves, therefore, compoſe a certain family, con- 
ſiſting of innumerable others; each whereof comprehends inf. 
nite Linds. For ſince the equations whereby the curves are de- 
fined enter the facta, either of the powers of the abſciſſes and 
ſemiordinates into the given coefficients, or of the powers of 
the abſciſſes into the powers of the ſemiordinates, or of the 
mere given quantities; and all equations may be equal to no- 
thing, (v. gr. if ax=y*, then a x—y*=0) ; the equation for 


angles BAD, A BD, vaniſh together ; otherwiſe of the third 
kind, having two other double points in the poles A and B. 
With regard to double points of curves : we have obſerved that 


all M Coe curves will be a t. 8 d fo. 
Cauſtic CURVE. : AUSTIC, 
Niels CURVE. {See — articles} Diacavsric, 

q curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by a right line in thoſe| Exponential CUR vB, is that defined by an exponential equation; 
Y points: now two of theſe ſometimes coincide, v. gr. when the] that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential quantity, v. 

: right line paſſes through an infinitely ſmall oval; or through| gr. X, ax, &c. See EXPONENTIAL. 
the concourſe of two parts of a curve, mutually cutting each] The ſymptoms, properties, geneſes, &c. of particular curves, v. gr. 
{ other, and uniting in a cuſp. Sometimes all the right lines| the cycloid, legarithmic curve, conchoid, & c. ſee under ther pro- 
| | only cut the curve in one point; as in ordinates of the carte-} per heads, CY LOID, LOGARITHMIC, CoNCHol, &c. 


ſian and cubic parabola, &. In which caſe, we muſt con- Radial CURvEs. RADIAL, 
Tt ceive the right lines paſſing through two other points of the] Regular CURVES. Seey REGULAR. 
8 curve, placed, as it were, at an infinite diſtance : two of theſe| Chara&eriflic triangle of a CURVE, CHARACTERISTIC, 


CURVET, in the manage. See CouRver, 


coincident interſections, whether at a finite or infinite diſtance, 
CURVILINE AR, or CUuRvILINEAL figures, 2 


| make what we call a double 1 | 
f Geneſis of Cx VES of the ſecond order by ſhadows. —If the ſhadows| are ſpaces bounded by crooked lines; as the circle, ell. 
of figures be projected on an infinite plane, illumined by alu-| ſpherical triangle, c. See Curve, and FicuRE. 
cid point; the ſhadows of conic ſections will ſtill be conic| CURVILINE AR angle. See the articles } ANGLE, 
N ſections; thoſe of curves of the ſecond kind, will be curves of[ CURVILINEAR ſuper ficies, SUPERFICIES. 
q the ſecond kind; and thoſe of the third kind, curves of theſCURULE chair, ſella CurvuLs, in antiquity, a high wory 
1 third kind, &&c. chair, wherein certain of the Roman magiſtrates had a right 
15 And as a circle, in projecting a ſhadow, generates all the conic to fit. See Gary, 
* ſections; ſo, the five diverging parabolas, with their ſnadows, The curule magiſtrates were the zdiles, prætors, cenſors, and 
| generate and exhibit all other curves of the ſecond kind. conſuls. See ADILE, Ce. | 
þ! And in this manner may a train of /imple curves of other kinds The ſenators who had bore theſe cha 
"Bf be found, which ſhall form all the other curves of the ſame kind, 


, were carried to the 


ſenate on curule chairs ; as alſo thoſe who triumphed: the 
l buy their ſhadows projected from a lucid point, upon a plane. chair being fitted into a kind of chariot, currus; whence 
N 4 Deſcription of CURVES of the ſecond order, having double points, —| origin of the word curulzs. See TRIUMPH, © 7 
b; heſe are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereof one] The curule chair is uſed on medals, to expreſs a curule mag!- 
| 


ſtracy : when traverſed by a haſta, it is the ſymbol of Juno, 
arid ſerves to expreſs the conſervation of princelles, 

| G, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 54.) whereof A is the doublefCURULE fatues. See the article STATUE. 5 
9 q point: join the point A, and any other two points, v. gr. B|CU SP, cuſpis, properly denotes the point of a ſpear,or ſword ; bu 
x 


th is the double point itſelf : thus, let there be given any ſeven 
1 row of the curve to be deſcribed ; as, v. gr. A, B, C, D, E, 
9 


0 and C; and let the angle CAB of the triangle A B C, revolve reſs the points or horns of the moon 
1 about its vertex A; and another of the angles ABC, about 


. its vertex B. And when the point of concourſe C, of the legs 
| AC, BC, is ſucceſſively applied to the four other points, B, 
| | | E, F, G, let the concourſe of the remaining legs AB and B A, 
b 


fall on the four points P, Q, R, S. | 
[1 Through thoſe four points and the fifth A, deſcribe a conic ſe-] CUsPIDATED | ; nn for 
1 ction; and let the forementioned angles C AB, CBA, ſo re- CU STO DE admittendo, and CUsTODE amovendo, are WII 
ig volve, as that the point of concourſe of the legs AB, BA, may] the admitting, or removing of guardians.” mn fi 
j paſs over that conic ſection; and the concourſe of the other CusToDEs libertatis Anglia, authoritate parliaments, Wat did run 
legs A C, BC, will deſcribe the propoſed curve. _ or title in which writs, and other judicial proceedin | 1 * 
Uſe of theſe CuRvks in the conſtruction of equations. — The uſe off in the time from the death of king Charles L till Oliver 
curves in geometry is, by means of the interſect ions thereof, declared protector, &c. „ hatredis. 
to ſolve problems, See CONSTRUCTION, . LICUSTODIA, See Rae dr euſtodia terre & ner . 
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CUSTOM, is uſed to denote the manners, ceremonies, or 
ays of living of a people, which in time have turned into 
Malt, and by uſage obtained the force of laws. See Law, 
Lan cuſtom implies things that were at firſt voluntary, 
but are become neceſſary by uſe: thus, the preſents made by 
officers at their admiſſion into poſts, are only due becauſe they 
have paſſed into cſtom. See FEE. ' 5 
cus rox alſo ſignifies the doing, or not doing, certain things, 
introduced by the greateſt part of the people of a country, or 
F hero be nothing evil in ſuch cu/fom, it obliges, till it be 
either abrogated by a contrary cuſtom, or a law. os 
For a cuſtom thus eſtabliſhed to have the force of a law, it is ne- 
ceſſary, ordinarily, that it be founded on ſome natural equity, 
or ſome conſiderable good; and that it have ſubſiſted ultra tri- 
tauvum: but, as this is hard to prove, it is ſufficient if two or 
more witneſſes depoſe they heard their fathers ſay the ſame of 
their time. If it be matter of record, the continuance of 
100 years is ſufficient. See Record, 
The effect of a cuſtom thus circumſtantiated, is, that it has the 
fame force and authority as a law; making what we call /ex 
nn ſcripta; and that in popular ſtates and limited monarchies, 
it ſerves to interpret the written laws: for in abſolute monar- 
chies, it is the king alone has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cu/tom is till retained, and ſerves to expreſs 
the particular rights ani municipal laws eſtabliſhed by uſage in 
particular provinces, Sc. after they are reduced into written 
* ſenſe, moſt of the common law of England is lex non 
ſcripta; being originally no more than the cu/foms of our fore- 
fathers, See COM MON lau. 2 5 
Le non ſcripia, in this ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to ſlatutes or 
atts of parliament ; which commence laws at once. See STA- 


E, r 3 
Cowel diſtinguiſhes cuſtom from preſcription, in that the former 
is more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons ; whereas the 
latter is uſually confined to this or that man. F ive years time, 
too, are ordinarily ſufficient for preſcription; whereas for 
cuſtom there are required 100, See PRESCRIPTION, 
Cuftims are real things, and are included within thelr limits or 
territories: they are either local, i. e. reſtrained to this or that 
place, or general. See Local. 

The cuſtom of Paris, ſerves as a rule for all the other places of 
France; where they have no proviſions contrary theteto. 

The Romans were governed by cating or unwritten laws, 
after the expulſion of their kings. See CIVIL law, _ 
Czfar obſerves, that the Gauls had their cm, which they 
conſtantly retained ; and that it was impoſſible for the Romans 
to govern them by any other laws: ſo that it was only the 
provinces bordering on Italy that wo the Romiai laws. 
Dower by CusT OM. OWER, 

Suit G a | See the articles SUIT. {3 
Cusrous, in commerce, the dues, duties, or tolls, paid by 
merchants to the king, for cartying out, and bringing in of 
merchandizes. See EXPORT ATION, and IMPORTATION, 
The cuſtoms of goods exported and imported, throughout Eng- 
land, amount yearly to 1300000 pounds; whereof thoſe of the 
ort of London make a third part. See COMMERCE, + 
he cu/toms in England are very numerous, and very high; 
perhaps beyond: what any other trading nation knows: the 
principal are duties of tunnage and poundage, which are very 
ancient, being the only ones in uſe before the time of king 
Charles II. But that prince, and his ſucceſſors, have intro- 
duced divers others: at preſent, the cuſtoms on liquors are, tun- 


the oll impoſition, duty of the additional impoſition, duty of or- 
2 money, duty on French wines, NeW Jaller and yofſu : 
or other merchandizes, the duties are, poundage, the addi- 


another of 4; a duty of 25 per cent. on French commodities ; 
the new ſubſidy of poundage, in 1697 ; an additional ſubſidy of 
7 of poundage in 1703; a third in 1704; a duty on b and 
cis, another on leather, another on paper, ſoap, &c. See theſe 


NAGE, POUNDAGE, fc. | 
CUSTOM-HOUSE, an office eftabliſhed on the frontiers 
of a ſtate, or in ſome chief city, or port, for the'receit of 
the cams and duties of importation and exportation, impo- 
fed on merchandizes, by the authority of the ſovereign, and 


Duty. | | 
There are ſeveral cuſtom-houſes in the ſeveral ports of England : 


rection of ſeven commiſfioners appointed by patent ; who have 


alone excepted) in all the ports of England. 


troller. general, inſpector of the out · port collectors acconſpts, in- 
Heco general of the exports and imports, regi/ter-general of all 


nage, the additional duty, the duty of exciſe, coinuge, duty of | 
bJadies. | 


tonal duty on filks and linnens, new impoſition of poundage, | 


deſcribed more at large. under the article DUTY; ſee alſo Ton-| 


the moſt conſiderable is that of London. Alt is under the di- 


ther officers are, a ſecretary, ſallicitor, receiver- general, comp- | 
troller of the iſſues and payments of the receiver-general, comp- | 


patents: with other inferior officers, appointed by warrant 
from the board of treaſury, See TREASURY. 


CUSTOMARY tenants, CUSTUMARII, or tenentes per 


conſuetudinem, are ſuch tenants as hold by the cuſtom of the 
manor as their ſpecial evidence. See MAaNnoR, and TENANT. 
Theſe were anciently bondmen, or thoſe that held tenura bonda- 
gii.— Et omnes illi qui tenuerint in bondagii tenura, ſolebantvocari 
cuſtumarii. MS. de conſuetud. man. de Sutton Colfield, de 
anno 3 Edw. II. See TEN UR E, ViLLain, Oe. 


CUST OS brevium, a clerk, belonging to the court of common- 


pleas; whoſe office is to receive, and keep all the writs, and 
put them upon files; every return by itſelf; and at the end 
of each term to receive of the prothonotaries all the records 
of the niſi prius, called the poſtea. See WRIT and Pos EA. 
The writs are firſt brought in by the clerks of aſſize of every 
county to the prothonotary who entered the iſſue in that mat- 
ter, to enter judgment. Fout days after the return, the pro- 
thonotary enters the verdict, and judgment thereupon, into 
the rolls of the court; and then delivers them over to the cuſtos 
brevium. . 1 

The cuſtos brevium alſo makes entry of writs of covenant, and 
concords on fines; and makes copies and exemplifications of 
all writs and records in his office, and of all fines levied : the 
fines when engroſſed, are divided between the ciſtos brevium 
and chirographer; the former keeping the writ of covenant 
and the note, the latter the concord, and foot of the fine. See 
CHIROGRAPHER, and FINE. : 

In the court of the king's-bench, there is likewiſe a c bre- 
vium & rotulorum, who files ſuch writs as are there uſed to be 
filed, and all warrants of attorney; and tranſcribes or makes 
out records of niſi prius, &c. | 


CusTos rotulorum, he who has the cuſtody of the rolls, or 


records of the ſeſſions of peace; and ſome ſay, of the com- 
miſſions of peace itſelſ, See Rol, and Peace. 

He is always a juſtice of peace, and quorum, in the county 
where he hath his office; and by his office appears to be rather 
a miniſter than a judge: for that the commiſſion of the peace, 
by expreſs words, lays this ſpecial charge upon him, Quod ad 
ates & loca prædicta, brevia, præcepta, proceſſus, & indifta- 
menta priædicta coram te & diftis ſocuis tuis vemre facias, 


CusTos ſpiritualium, he who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 


þ 


regulated by tariffs, or books of rates. See CusToms, and! 


the charge and management of all the cuſtoms (the petty- farms 


LAY = 
* 


ps of Great- Britain, ſurveyor- general, ſurveyor of the out- 
ports, regiſter of the ſeizures; &c. all 100 


ing their places by - 


juriſdiction in any dioceſe, during the vacancy of the ſee. 
e DIOCESE and SPIRITUALITIES, 

This, by the canon law, belongs to the dean and chapter; 

but in England, to the archbiſhop of the province, by preſcrip- 

tion ; though, divers deans and chapters do challenge it by 

ancient charters, from kings of this land. 

CusTos temporalium, the perſon to whoſe cuſtody a vacant ſee 
was committed by the king, as ſupreme lord; who as a ftew- 
ard of the goods and profits, was to give an account to the eſ- 
cheator, and he into the exchequer. See TEMPORALITIES. 
His truſt continued till the vacancy was ſupplied by a ſucceſſor, 
who obtained the king's writ de re/titutione temporalium ; which 
was commonly after conſecration, but ſometimes before. 


CUT a feather, in the ſea language, is when a well-bowed ſhip 


ſo ſwiftly preſſes the water, that it foams or froths. 
To cut the ſail, is to unfurl it and let it fall down, 
Cur baſtion, |, be ; ASTION, 
Cur — ; b des the articles Roor. 3 
CuT-Water, the ſharpneſs of a head of a ſhip under the beak. 
See SHIP, | 
CUTANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the cutis or ſkin ; 
whether in the way of diſtemper or remedy. See CyT1s, and 
SUBCUTANEOUS. 
Thus, we ſay, cutaneous eruptions; the itch is a cutaneous diſ- 
eaſe. See ITCH, c. | "Rs 
CU TICULA, CuTicLE, in anatomy, a thin, pellucid mem- 
brane; void of ſenſe; ſerving as a cover to the cutis or ſkin. 
—See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 9. ſee alſo Cris. | 
The cuticula is that firſt, and outermoſt covering of the body, 
called alſo epidermis, but more commonly the ſcal stin; or that 
ſoft tegument which riſes in a bliſter upon a burn, or the ap- 
lication of a cautery. | 
t ſticks cloſe to the . 
it is alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though theſe are ſo ſmall 
as not to be ſeen. | | | 
When examined by a microſcope, it appears to conſiſt of ſe- 
veral lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales; which cover one another, 
more or leſs; according to its different thickneſs, in the ſeve- 
ral parts of the body; and in the lips, where the ſcales appear 
plaineſt becauſe the fkin is thinneſt, they do little more than 
barely touch, I | 3 
Theſe ſcales are either the excretory duds of the glands of 
the cutis; as is the caſe apparently in fiſhes : or elſe the glands 
have their tubes, opening between the ſcales: See MiILIA RV 
land, x 


be 500 excretory duds ; and that a grain of ſand will cover 
250 ſcales: ſo that one grain of ſand will cover 1250000 pores 
or orifices,” through which we daily perſpire. See PRRSPI- 
RATION, and P·x nx. W 126.1 ofple 
Yet, notwithſtanding the exceeding poroſity of the cuticula, it 
obſtructs a great part of the ſerous humours which would other- 
wiſe be evacuated hy the glands of the cutis; as is evident from 


„ 4 


ervice of the cutis; of true ſkin; to which 


eewenhoeck reckons, that in one cuticular ſcale there may 


that plentiful diſcharge confequent on theapplication'of a — ve 
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CUT 
or other accident, whereby the cuticula is removed, and the 
cutis bared. See VESICATORY. 

The ſcales are often glued together by the groſſer parts of our 
inſenſible tranſpiration hardening upon them by the heat of the 
body, which carries off the more volatile particles; and in 
this is ſuppoſed to conſiſt that indiſpoſition we popularly call 
a cold, 

The humour which is thenceforward ſeparated by the glands 
of the ſkin, being pent in between the ſcales, cauſes frequent 


itching ; and where the matter has been long pent up, ſmall| 


pimples, and other foulneſſes: for removing of which, nature 
directs to thoſe wholeſome remedies of frequent rubbing, waſh- 
ing, or bathing. See LEPROSU. 8 ; 

Some imagine the cuticle formed from the grofler parts of the 
excrementitious ſerous humour, eliminated through the pores 
of the cutis, and condenſed on the ſurface, like the pellicle 
which appears, upon evaporation, on the ſurface of the ſerum 
of the blood : but Leewenhoeck, with more probability, takes 
it to be from an expanſion of the excretory ducts of the glands 
of the ſkin, 
Its uſe is to defend the nervesof the cutis, which are the origin 
of the ſenſe of feeling, from the injuries of rough and hard 
bodies, as well as the air: for either of thoſe would make too 
exquiſite and painful an impreſſion on the naked nerves; or the 
air would dry them, ſo as that they would be leſs ſuſceptible of 
the nicer touches of pleaſure, See FEELING. 

Riolanus, and ſeveral others, maintain that the cuticula of wo- 
men has no pores: Molinette argues the contrary from their 
ſweating ; but maintains, withal, that this is true of dogs and 
cath which never ſweat, how much ſoever fatigued, See 

WEAT. 


CUTICULAREScarunculæ. See CARUNCULE cuticulares. 
CUTIS, in anatomy, the tin; a reticular plexus, or 4 of 


veſſels, immediately under the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fg. 8. ſee alſo S IN, and CuTicuLa. 

The veſicles of the cutis contain a mucous liquor; from the 
the tincture of which, Malpighi, and others, take the colour of 
the ſkin to be derived; founded on this, that the cutis, as well as 
cuticle of blacks is white, and the blood red, &c. and that the 


only ng have peculiar in this part, is the colour of this 
liquor, See NEGRo. 


The cutis conſiſts of fibres of its own; or, according to Steno, | 


is formed out of the productions of the tendons of the ſubjacent 
parts: which terminate in an infinite number of pyramidal pa- 
pillz, interwoven with innumerable nervous fibres, and other 
veſicles, forming what we call a parenchyma. See PAREN- 
CHYMA,.—lt is by means of theſe papillæ that the cutis be- 
comes the organ of feeling. See PA PILLX. 
The cutis is generally connected to the ſubjacent parts by the 
membrana adipoſa, and its proper veſlels, the veins, arteries, 
nerves, & c. Its uſe, is to wrap up and cover the whole body; 
to be a general emunctory for the matter of perſpiration; and to 
be the organ of feeling. See PERSPIRAT10ON, FEELING, Oc. 
The diſcaſes of the cuticula and cutis, are the itch, leproſy, ſmall- 
x, ms ſcarlet fever, and eryſipela tous inflammations. See 
TcH, Pox, LEPROSY, Oc. 


CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, who pro- 


vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon them. 
See TALLY. | 


CUTTING, a term uſed in various ſenſes and various arts; in 


the general, it implies a diviſion or ſeparation, 


CuTTING, is particularly uſed in heraldry, where the ſhield is 


divided into two equal parts, from right to left, parallel to the 
horizon, or in the feſſe-way. See Cour Ep. 

The word is alſo applied to the honourable ordinaries, and 
even to animals, and moveables, when they are divided equal- 
ly the ſame way; ſo, however, as that one moiety is colour, 
the other metal. —The ordinaries are ſaid to be cut, coped, 
when they do not come full to the extremities of the ſhield. 


Cu TT ING, /ithotomy, in chirurgery, denotes the operation of ex- 


tracing the ſtone out of the bladder by ſection. See STONE, 

It appears, that cutting was in uſe for the ſtone, even in the 
time of Hippocrates ; though we are perfectly in the dark as to 
the manner in which they performed it: it was, however, 
wholly diſuſed in the after-ages; inſomuch, that in the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, there was no body durſt practiſe 
it. The faculty of medicine at Paris were obliged to petition 
the parliament, to obtain leave to make a trial on a criminal] 
condemned to death, who had the ſtone in the bladder: the 
operation ſucceeding, the practice became popular. | 
There are three principal ways of performing the operation ; 
the apparatus minor, apparatus major, and apparatus altus; or 
the low, laterah, and high operations. The method of performing 
each, ſee under the article LI HOTOMx. | 


CuTTING-GLAss, in chirurgery. See CurPinG-GLass, | 
CUTTING, in coinage. When the laminæ, or plates of the 


metal, be it gold, ſilver, or copper, are brought to the thick- 
neſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out, of the thick- 
neſs, and nearly of the weight of the intended coin; which 
are now called planchets, till the king's image have been ſtamp- 
ed on them. e Coi NIN d. | | | 


The inſtrument wherewith they cut, conſiſts of two pieces of | 


ſteel very ſharp, and placed over one another; the lower a 


* 


C U 
little hollow, repreſenting a mortar; the other a 
| rio of f, le.— 
metal being put between the two, is cut o >The 
ſcribed.” Fon Cormme: ; ee in the Manner ge 
Note, Medallions, where the relievo is to be great 
cut, but caſt, or moulded, See ME DAL, and Mr No re not 

CUTTING, in the manage, is when the horſe's ate. 
or when with the ſhoe of one foot he beats off the Ai ee ; 
the paſtern joint of another foot, a from 
This is more frequent in the hind feet than the fo 
are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, 

e to go, or ill ſhoing. 

UT TING, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively 
another, without > ſhade =. — apes * 
colours has always a diſagreeable effect. See C RY 

9 in Bo. 1 N kind of ſculpture, or engray 
ing; denominated from the matter wherein it ji * 
Se ENGRAVING. ane en. 

t is uſed for various purpoſes; as, for initial or 

head and tail- pieces of books; and even for +. pts 
figures, to ſave the expences of engraving on copper: * 
prints, and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, linens, G. 8. 
PRINT ING. * 
The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in c : 
aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence ; but it is to Albert Du 
and Lucas, they are both indebted for their perfection on 
One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wood 
means whereof, the prints appeared as if painted in clair. ob. 
ſcure: In order to this, he made three kinds of ſtamps for the 
ſame deſign; which were drawn, after one another, thro, 
the preſs for the ſame print: they were ſo conducted. 2 that 
one ſerved for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-tein 
and a third for the outlines, and the deep ſhadows, * 
The art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried to a y 
great pitch about 150 years ago; and might even vie, for 
beauty and juſtneſs, with that of engraving in copper: at 
preſent it is in a low condition, as having been long neglected 

and the application of artiſts wholly employed on copper 2 
the more eaſy and promiſing province; not but that wooden 
cuts have the advantage of thoſe in copper on many accounts ; 
chiefly for figures and deviſes in books; as being printed at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame preſs as the letters: whereas, for 
the other, there is required a particular impreſſion. ; 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank or block, of 
the ſize and thickneſs required, and very even and ſmooth on 
the ſide to be cut: for this, they uſually take pear-tree, or 
box; though the latter is the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, and leaſt 
liable to be worm-eaten. 

On this block they draw their deſign with a pen, or pencil, juſt 
as they would have it printed. oſe who cannot draw their 
own deſign, as many there are cannot, make uſe of a deſign 
furniſhed them by another; faſtening it upon the block with 
paſte made of flower and water, with a little vinegar; the 
ſtrokes or lines turned towards the wood. 

When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſpon 
dipped in water; which done, they take off the paper b ig 
and little, ſtill rubbing it a little firſt, with thetipof the bom: 
till at length there be nothing left on the block, but the ſtrokes 
of ink that form the defign, which mark out ſo much of the 
block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding. 

The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with the 
points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſſels, or gravers, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work; for they need 
no other inſtruments. 

CuTTINGs, or /lips, in gardening, the branches or ſprigs of 
trees, or plants, cut or {lipped off to ſet again; which is done 
in any moiſt, fine earth. e PLANTING. 

The beſt ſeaſon is from Auguſt to April; but care is to be 
taken, when it is done, the ſap be not too much in the top, 
leſt the cut die ere that part in the earth have root enough to 
ſupport it: nor yet muſt it be too dry, or ſcanty ; the ſap in 
the branches afliſting it to take root. 

In providing the cuttings, ſuch branches as have joints, knots, 
or burrs, are to be cut off two or three branches beneath them, 
and the leaves to be ſtripped off ſo far as they are ſet in the 
earth. Small top- branches, of two or three years growth, 
are fitted for this operation. 

CUVETTE. See the article CUNETTE. _. | 

CY CLE, in chronology, a certain period, or ſeries of number 

. E orderly from firſt to laſt, and recurring again from 

aſt to firſt ; ſucceſſively, and without interruption. PE- 

RIOD. | ; 

The origin of cycles was thus : the apparent revolution gf, the 

ſun round the earth, has been divided, arbitrarily, into 24 

hours: the baſis or foundation of all our menſuration of tune: 

Civil uſe knows none but hours ; or rather, multiples of hours, 

as days, and years. But neither. the annual motion 2 

ſun, nor that of the other heavenly bodies, can be — 

exactly, and without any remainder, by hours, or their m : 
tiples. That of the ſun, v. gr. is 365 days, five hours, = 
nine minutes, nearly; that of the moon twenty nile "ts 
twelve hours, forty-four minutes, See YEAR and Mox TH. 
Here, to ſwallow up theſe fractions, in whole numbers, an 


re: the cauſ 
not knowing bon 


* 


> G heen 


a . which comprehending feveral revolutions of the ſame 
2 i — a certain number of years, in the ſame 
bod 7 


poi he heaven, whence it firſt departed; or, which is the 
ar in the ſame place of the civil calendar. See Ca- 


No Ts: the famous cycle of 19 years, called alſo the 


1, or lunar CYCLE, a period of 19 ſolar years; 
ren of he Oy as years, and ſeven dec . in 
ich time, the new and full moons are ſuppoſed to return to 
eh 2 day of the Julian year. See Moon. 

This is alſo called the metonic period, from its inventor Meton, 
the Athenian 3 and the golden number. — Though, in propriety, 
the golcen number is rather the particular number which ſhews 
the year of the lunar cycle, any given year is in. See Mr o- 
This — of the moon only holds true for 312 years: for, though 
the new moons do return to the ſame day after 19 years; yet 
not to the ſame time of the day, but near an hour and a half 
ſooner : which error in 312 years, amounts to an entire day. 
Yet, thoſe employed in reforming the calendar, went on a ſup- 
poſition of the lunations returning preciſely from 19 years to 
19 years, for ever. See GREGORIAN, 
The uſe of this cycle in the ancient calendar, is to ſhew the new 
moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. See EAST ER. 
In the new one, it only ſerves to find the epacts; which ſhew, 
in either calendar, that the new moons fall 11 days too late, 
See EPACT. 8 
As the orientals began the uſe of this cycle at the time of the 
council of Nice; they aſſumed, for the firſt year of the cycle, 
the paſchal new moon to fall on the 13th of March: on-which 
foot, the lunar cycle three, fell on the firſt of January, in the 
ird year. 
11 Scidantils; on the contrary, put the number one to the 
firſt of January, which occaſioned a conſiderable difference in 
the time of Eaſter : hence, Dionyſius Exiguus, upon framing a 
new calendar, perſuaded the Chriſtians of the Weſt to ſalve the 
difference, and come into the practice of the church of Alex- 
andria.—To find the year of the lunar CYCLE, is to find the 
golden number, See GOLDEN number. 
CyCLE of indictions, is a ſeries of 15 years, returning conſtantly 
around, like the other cycles ; and commencing from the third 
before Chriſt. See InD1cTION. 
When this cycle of indictions was firſt ſet on foot among the 
Romans, and for what' end; is much controverted among 
chronologers. Petavius leaves it as a thing not to be aſcer- 
tained, The moſt probable opinion is, that it was received 
about the year 312, after the time of Conſtantine. 
To find the cycle FA indiction for any given year; add three to the 
given year, and divide the ſum by 15, the remainder is the 
cycle of indiftion, =If there be no remainder, the indiction is 15. 
CycLE of the ſun, or ſalar CYCLE, a revolution of 28 years; be- 
ginning with one, and ending with 28; which elapſed, the 
dominical or ſunday-letters, and thoſe that expreſs the other 
feaſts, &c, return into their former place, and proceed in the 
fame order as before. See NoMINICAL, &c. 


has nothing to do herein; but from ſunday, anciently called gies 
folis, the day of the ſun : in regard, it is the dominical letter is 
principally ſought for from this revolution; the dominical let- 
ters, which are the firſt in the alphabet, having been ſubſti- 
tuted in lieu of the nundinal letters of the Romans. 


ſioned a conſiderable alteration of this cycle: in the Gregorian 
calendar, the ſolar cycle is not conſtant and perpetual ; by reaſon 
every fourth ſecular year is common; whereas, in the Julian it 
is biſſextile, The epocha, or beginning of the /o/ar * both 
Julian and Gregorian, is the ninth year before Chriſt. 

To find the cycle of the ſun for any given year; add nine to the 
number given, and divide the ſum by 28; the number re- 
maining will be the number of the cycle, and the quotient the 
number of revolutions ſince Chriſt. 

If there be no remainder, it will be the twenty- eighth, or laſt 
year of the cycle. 


CYCLE of the Sun from the Gregorian Year 1700, 
to the Year 1800. 
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CycLe, it may be obſerved, is not ied i 

, only applied in eral, to 
all the numbers that compoſe the rien — to Ar. 
5 particular : thus, we compute, that the ordinary epocha 
=_ the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, had the ſolar cycle 10; the lunar 
Dee, or the golden number 2; the dominical letter B, and the 


le of i 
cv 1 mdittion 4. 
Vor. I. No, 40. 


It is called ſolar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's courſe, which 


The reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, occa- | 


CYCLE of the Sun in Julian Years. £ = 
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Preced. of two towards the harp 


form of an half-moon ; uſed by the ſurgeons to ſcrape the skull, 

in fractures of that part. 

CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as 

others term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the fre- 
choid. See CURVE, EPpicyCLoip, and TROC Hip. 
It is deſcribed by the motion of a point A, (Tab. Geometry, 
Hg. 55.) in the periphery of a circle ; while the circle makes 
a revolution along the right line A P. 
Hence, the properties of this curve, viz. that the right line A E 
is equal to the periphery of the circle ABCD; and Ac to the ſe- 
mi-periphery; and in any ſituation of the generating circle, the 
right line A dis equal to the arch D d. Again, a 4 being parallel 
to Ac; Ad is equal to the arch of the generating circle 4F, — 
F urther, the whole length of the cyc/oid is four times that of the 
diameter of the generating circle; and the cycloidal ſpace com- 
prehended between the curve and the ſubtenſe A E, triple the 
area of the generating circle, —Laſtly, any part eſtimated ſrom 
the vertex, as F I, is every where double the cord of the cir- 
cle F&; and the tangent thereof G I, perpetually parallel to 
the ſame chord F b. | 

The geneſis of the Cy ©1.01D, may be conceived by imagining a nail 
in the circumference of a wheel: the line which the nailde- 

ſcribes in the air, while the wheel revolves on a right line, is 
the cyclaid. | | 
The cyclzid is reputed a modern curve, and its invention aſcribed 
by ſome to Merſenne ; by others to Galileo : but Dr, Wallis 
ſhews it of an older ſtanding, and to have been known to Bo- 
villus, about the year 1500 ; and even conſidered by cardinal 
Cuſanus much earlier, viz. before the year 1451, 
M. Huygens has demonſtrated, that from whatever point, or 
height, a heavy body, oſcillatingon afixed centre, (v. g. a pen- 
dulum) begins todeſcend ; while it continues to move in a cycloid, 
the times of its falls, or oſcillations, will be equal to each other. 
This property M. Fontenelle ſtates thus: the nature of the cycloid 
is ſuch, that, if a body which deſcribes it, fall from a greater 
height, and by that means acquire a certain augmentation ofve- 
locity, as in Galileo's theory; the greater cycl9zdal arch which it 
deſcribes, takes up preciſely that exceſs of velocity. So that the 
body does not deſcribeit, either ſooner for its being accelerated, 
or later for having a greater ſpace to move : and hence ariſes an 
equality in time, notwithſtanding the inequality of arches, 

On this foundation it is, that the pendulum-clock is built : on 

the ſubject whereof the ſame M. Huygens has wrote a large 

volume, under the title of horologium oſcillatorium. See PENDU- 

LUM. See alſo OSCILLATION. 

CY CLOIDAL ace, the ſpace contained between the cycloid, 

and the ſubtenſe thereof. See CycLoinp, 

CYCLOMETRY, the art of meaſuring cycles, or circles. 

See CYCLE, and CIRCLE, 

CY CLOP A DIA“, Kuoraide, the circle, gr compaſs of 

arts and ſciences: more ordinarily called encyclopedia, See 

ENCYCLOP#DIA. 

* The word eyclopedia is not of claſſical authority, though frequent 
enough among modern writers, to have got into ſeveral of our 
dictionaries. Some make it a crime in us to have called the pre- 
ſent work by this name; not conſidering, that names and titles of 
books, engines, inſtruments, &c. are in great meaſure arbitrary, 
and that authors make no ſcruple even of coining new words on 
ſuch occaſions, when there are no old ones to their mind. Thus 
it is Dr. Hook calls his fine book of microſcopical obſervations, 
e Wolfius his book on the air, Aerometria, Drake 
his book of anatomy, Anthropologia, &c. all of them words 
of modern, if not their own fabric: and on no better authority 
ſtand the names of half our later inventions, as Microſcope, Jele- 

- ſcope, Barometer, Thermometer, Micrometer, &c.— But it is ſug- 
geſted, the word ꝙclopædia is ambiguous, and may denote the 
ſcience of a circle, as well as the circle of ſciences : we anſwer, that 
as cuſtom, the only ſovereign rule of language, has determined 


the word to the latter ſenſe, it is no more chargeable with ambi- 


uity than a thouſand other words of received uſe: no more, for 
inſtance, than micrometer, which might either denote a ine 
meaſure, or a meaſure of little things. 
CYDER. See the article CID ER. 
CyDER vinegar, See the article VinEGAR; | | 
CYDONITES vinum. See the article VIix un. ; 
CYGNUS, or Cycnus, the fwan, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
tion of the northern hemiſphere, between Lyra and Cepheus. 
See CONSTELLATION. | 
The ftars in the conſtellation. cygnus, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 
17; in Tycho's 19; in the Britannic catalogue 107. Ihe or- 
der, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, 
are as follow. FE. | 


Names and Situations £Longitude.| Latitude 4 = | 
of the Stars. = . North. | og 
VVV 
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25 41 28168 49 57 
10 38 1873 50 11 
23 47 4047 44 20 
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In the extremity of the north. wing 
That preced. the bill towards the ſo. 
Preced. the bill towards the ſouth f 
. N 24 16 4546 

28 51 2057 20 44 


That below the bill 25 12 344 84 20 
16 2445 89 22 
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In the bill | 26 $5 37 49 © 314 3-4 


ISCUS, (from xvxAQ>, circulus ;) an inftrument in 10 1 
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3 ud the diameter of the cylinder: the theorem is; 
dein given f che diameter of 1 ſphere, is to the ſquare of the 
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u | 
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r cage, whence a cylinder ay be formed 0 
To find 2 n be covered, With the 4 of 
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2 line equal to the altitude of the cylinder, form a rectangle 
o 
whoſe other 
| equir ed, be formed, or covered. 
may the rin. RE$ISTENCE, 


CYLINDER. ; 
Nee Er LIND ER. {Sec the articles SCENOGRAPHY. 


Scenograp haroed, in gunnery, is that part of a great gun, 
1 ach l 50 by is SOT and ball, 

1 DER Concave, in gunnery, is all the chace, or hollow 
wr. of a piece of ordnance. See ORDNANCE, CHase, 
&c. . Ry 

vacant, in gunnery, 15 that part of the hollow that 

Ge 2 alter che 15 charged. See CANNON, 
CYLINDRICAL column. | Column. 
Cy LINDRICAL compaſſes. See the articles CHESS 
Cy LINDRICAL mirrours, | IRROUR. 
CyLINDRICAL wax-candles, | i CANDLE, 
CY LINDRO ID *, in geometry, a ſolid body. approaching 
the figure of a cylinder 3 but differing from it in ſome reſpect, 

r. as having its baſes elliptical, but parallel, and equal. 
7 The word comes from the Greek, xuaiySy@-, linder; and 

, form. 3 by OP 
Hyperbolic CyLinDROID, See yPERBOLIC,, |» 

57 M A, in botany, a term ſignifying the tender ſprout of any 
plant, eſpecially of the cabbage kind. 99 

CymaA, in architecture. See CIMA, and CyMAT1iUM, 
CY MATIU M, CIuATIUM, or CIMA, in architecture, a 
member, or moulding of the corniche, whoſe profile is waved, 
; e. concave a- top, and convex at bottom; frequently alſo 
called doucine, gorge, or gula recta; eſpecially by the French : 
by the Italians goletta, i. e. parva gula ; but more uſually, cy- 
matium, among us; being the laſt, | 

the corniche, —See Tab. Architecture, fig.e8. ſee alſo Cor- 
hems welds the word ſimaiſe, from ſimus, camus, flat-noſed ; 
but this etymology is unlucky : the beauty of eng 
conſiſting in its having its projeCture equal to its height. 
Pelibien therefore rejects this origin; contending, that the 
moulding is not ſo denominated from its being the uppermoſt 
member of the corniche, but according to the ſentiment of 
Vitruvius, from its being waved, from the Greek wvpariov, 
undula, of ana, wave : DR. | 

- "This is certain, that Vitruvius ſometimes uſes the word unda 
for cymatium ; and ſometimes lyſis, i. e. ſolution, ſeparation ; 
in regard, corniches, where the cymaiſes are found, ſeparate 
one piece of architecture from another; as the pedeſtal from 
the column, and the frieze from the corniche. 5 
But, withal, it muſt be obſerved, that he does not confine 
2 to the corniche; but uſes it indifferently for any 


differs from the more acurate among the moderns. 
PFelibien makes two kinds of cymatiums ; the one right; the o- 
ther inverted : in the firſt, that part which projects the furtheſt 
is concave, and is otherwiſe called gula recta; and doucine. See 
Dovcix k. In the other, the part that projects furtheſt is 
convex, called gula inverſa, or talon, See TALON. | 

Our architects do not uſe to give the name cymatium to 


. but the workmen apply the name indifferently, where-ever 
they find them;—Palladio diſtinguiſhes the cymatium of the cor- 
niche by the name intavolata. 


Philander makes two doric tymatiums, whereof this is one: 
Baldus calls this the Tesbian aſtragal. 


Architecture, fig. 28. lit. L. and fig. 6. ſee alſo CaveTTo. 
Lesbian CYMATIUM, according to Vitruvius, is what we other- 
wiſe call talon, viz, a concavo-convex member, having its 
projecture ſubduple its height. See TALON. 

CYMBAL*, a muſical inftrument, uſed among the ancients ; 
called by the Greeks xvuEzAu, and by the Latins, mbalum. 


* Sylburgius derives the word from three ſeveral Greek roots, wiz: 
from xvg&+ crooked ; from xumeaaov, cup; and from gu, voice. 
Iſidore derives it from cum, and ballematica, an immodeſt dance, 


pears to be from xvjuCog, cavity. ; 


The cymbal was of braſs, like our kettle-drums ; and ſome 
think in their form, but ſmaller, and its uſe different. 

Caſſiodorus, and Iſidore, call it acetabulum, the name of a cup 
or Cavity of a bone wherein another is articulated ; and Xe- 
nophon compares it to a horſe's hoof ; whence it muſt have 
been hollow ; which appears, too, from the figure of ſeveral 
other things, denominated from it, as a baſon, caldron, goblet, 


caſque ; and even a ſhoe, ſuch as thoſe of Empedoeles, which 
were of braſs, , 


dimenſion is equal to the found periphery. 'T hus| 


„or uppermoſt member of 


imilar moulding, where-ever he meets with it: in which he 


theſe niouldings, except when found on the tops of corniches ; | 
Tuſcan CyMATIUM, conſiſts of an ovolo, or quarter- round. | 


Diric CV AT IVM, is a cavetto ; or a cavity leſs than a ſemi- 
circle, having its projecture ſubduple its height.—See Tab.] 


uſed to accompany this Inſtrument. The real etymology ap- 


ö p » | . 
rent from our- kettle- drums, and their uſe of another kind - 
to their exterior cavity was faſtened a handle ; whence Plin 
takes occaſion to compare them to the upper part of the thigh, 
coxendicibus ; and Rabanus to phials, | | 
They were ftruck againſt one another, in cadence, and made 
a very acute ſound, Their invention was attributed to Cy- 
bele; whence their uſe in feaſts and ſacrifices : ſetting alide 
this occaſion, they were ſeldom uſed but by diſſolute and ef. 
feminate people. M. Lampe, who has wrote expreſly on the 
ſubject, attributes the invention to the Curetes, or inhabi- 
tants of mount Ida in Crete: it is certain, theſe, as well as 
the Cory bantes, or guards of the kings of Crete, and thoſe of 
Rhodes, and Samothracia, were reputed to excel in the muſic 
of the cymbal. See Cox TBANT ESS. 

The Jews, too, had their cymbals, which they called o, 
or DD,; or at leaſt, inſtruments that the Greek, Latin, 
and Engliſh tranſlators render mbals; for as to their matter, 
form, Sc. the critics are wholly in the dark. | 
'The modern cymbal is a paltry inſtrument, chiefly in uſe a- 
mong vagrants, gypſies, &c. It conſiſts of ſteel wire, in a 
triangular form, whereon are paſled five rings, which are 
touched and ſhifted along the triangle with an iron rod held in 
the left hand, while it is wee. in the right by a ring, to 
5 it the freer motion. | | 
urandus fays, that the monks uſed the word cymbal for the 

__ hung in the cloiſter, uſed to call them to the fefectory. See 

BR LI. 

CYMBIFORME o,, in anatomy. Sox NAvIcULARE 05. 

CVYVNE GET ICS, Kuwnynz*, books treating of the art of 

hunting. Gratius Faliſcus has wrote a cynegetica with applauſe. 

CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who valued them - 
ſelves on their contempt of every thing, eſpecially riches and 
ſtate, arts, and ſciences; all excepting morality. See PHI“ 
as hn OE 8 SENSE. | Ls Is 
The founder of this ſect is ſaid to have been Antiſthenes, a 
diſciple of Socrates ; who, after his maſter's death, quitting 
the Pyreum, retired to Cynoſarges, a kind of academy not 
far from the gates of Athens. CA 5. 
Hence, ſome will have it, came the name ki”, cynicus, 

viz. from qynaſarges. But others, with more probability, de- 
rive it from xuwv, deg, becauſe of their ſeverity and importu- 
nity in reprehending vice. Thus, Ariſtotle obſerves, o 9: IN 


ingenuous and ſincere dog : it being the diſtinguiſhing character 
of the tynics, to attack and bark at the ill, and to defend and 
fawn on the good. 17 Na 
Arrian praiſes the cynical genius to the ſkies : © A cynic, ſays hr, 
© is a meſſenger ſent from Jupiter, to overlook human af- 
© fairs ; — a public doctor, and tutor of mankind ; inſtructs, 
© and chaſtiſes at the ſame time: —an Æſculapius; a lord arid 
© king, adorned with a ſcepter and diadem, — who governs the 
people; and this voluntarily, without trembling; without 
© guards, Cc. but by a good conſcience.” .. 3130,” 
The ground of this encomium, may be owing, in ſome mea- 
' ſure, to that affinity between the Staics and Cynics + the chief 
difference between them conſiſted in this, that the former 
were more modeſt and reſerved than the latter ; who were ſaid 


to have baniſhed all ſhame, and were able to practiſe any ob- 


ſcenity without bluſhing. See STo1cs. 1 * 
Hence, Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did every thing 
openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or to Venus: though, 
the ſame Laertius adds, that he did it in imitation of the cho- 
rididaſcali, i. e. he only ran to an exceſs of impudence, to put 
others out of conceit with it. Fj 
Cynic ſpaſm, ſpaſams Cynicvs, a ſort of convulſion, where- 
by the patient is brought to imitate the geſtures, ſnarlings, 
| howlings, Sc. of a dog. See SpAxsMUs. 7 | 
Dr. Freind,' in the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, gives us àn ac- 
count of a very extraordinary ſpaſmus of this kind; wherewith 
two families, at Blackthorn in Oxfordſhire, were ſeized. - 
The novelty of the thing drew abundance of viſitors to the 
village, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who, a good while 
ere he reached the place, heard a terrible noiſe of barking and 
howling: upon his entering the houſe, he was ftrait ſaluted 
with five girls, bawling, and anſwering each other by turns, 
with violent motions of the head, In theit face there was no 
convulſion ſeen, beſide nic diſtortions, and oſcillations of 
the mouth : their pulſe was pretty regular ; their noiſe was 
rather like that of the howling, than of the barking of dogs ; 
only that its returns were more frequent, with deep ſighings 
between. 3 | | | 
The ſpaſmus had ſeized them all equally ; whereof the young- 
eſt was but fix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age: at intervals 
they had their reaſon and ſenſes entire; but not long ere one 
of them returning to her yelling, ſet on the reſt : till at length, 


middle of the room to receive them. | 

A little while they. would lie quietly and decently together) 
but upon a new orgaſm of the ſpirits, they began to- beat and 
bruiſe each other; Two of the youngeſt, awaked while the 
doctot ſtayed, and left their fiſters on the bed: but the ſpaſe 


In effect, the ancient cymbals appear to have been very diffe- 


mus ſoon had hold on them again. 


Sc. the Cynics were ſo called, from their free way of rebuk- 
ing, &c. Hence, Diogenes the cynic ſaid of himſelf, I bite 
the evil; and Antiſthenes himſelf was called aravs xuwv, an 


all fainting, they fell like epileptics on a bed laid in the 


fa: 
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CYPRESS, CurRxkssus, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſort 


In July, 1700, Dr. Friend himſelf viſited another family, in the 
ſame village; where one boy and three girls had been ſeized ter. 
weeks, without any apparent preceding cauſe, A girl had 
it rſt; and the reſt, as the mother informed him, were ſo 
ſtruck with their ſiſter's diſorder, that they too were ſeized. | 
At his arrival, they were all at play, very briskly, and un- 
concernedly before the doors; at length the eldeſt girl, about 


fourteen years of age, was ſeized as uſual. 


The only ſymptom of its approach, was a ſwelling of the ſto. 
mach; which riſing gradually up the throat, ſet the muſcles 
of the larynx and the head upon their uſual convulſions: « this 
riſing was a certain ſymptom of an approaching paroxyſm in 
them all; and if they endeavoured to ſtop it, it burſt out 
with the greater violence, and held the longer. 
The noiſe they made was inceſſant, and diſagreeable; and yet 
not ſo much like the barking or howling of dogs, as had been 
given out, as a quaint kind of a ſong, conſiſting of three notes, 
or tones, repeated twice over; and cloſed by deep ſighs, &c. 
accompained with extraordinary geſtures and nutations of the 
head, 
This diſeaſe the doctor takes to be natural; and to ariſe from 
the common cauſe of all convulſions, viz, from the animal 
ſpirits growing unruly in the nerves, and driving the muſcles 
into various contractions, according to the circumſtances of 
the indiſpoſition. See ConvULSION, 
CYNOCTONON. See AconiTE. 
CYNODESMUS, or Cynoptsmion, among anatomiſts, 
the band, or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the yard to 
the nut, or glans. See PREPUcE, and GLANs. 
CYNOREXY, an immoderate appetite, to the degree of 
a diſeaſe ; called alſo fames canina, and bulimy. See BuLIimy. 
CYNOSURA , in aſtronomy, a denomination given by the 
Greeks to Urſa minor, or the little bear. See URSA. 
* The word is formed of 4uyooyee, q. d. the dog's-tail. 
This is the conſtellation next our pole confiſting of ſeven ftars ; 
four whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of a chariot ; 
and three lengthwiſe, repreſenting the beam : whence ſome 
pive it the name of the chariot, or Charles's wazn. 
rom theſe ſeven ſtars it is the pole takes its name, ſeptentrio- 
nalis ; and the reſt of the hemiſphere, as far as the line, /eptem 
triones. See PoLE, NorTH, Oc. | 
CYON, or Cron, a graft, ſprig, or ſucker. See Cion, 
GraAFT, Ec. | | 
CYPHER. See the article CipHER. | 
CY PHI, a term in the Arabian pharmacy, ſignifying a kind 
of cordial perfume, See PERFUME, 
Mithridates gave the appellation cyphzi to the troches where- 
with the Egyptian prieſts uſed to ſweeten their gods, to make 
them grant what they requeſted, He uſed the ſame in the 
compolition of mithridate, .on account of their efficacy againſt 
poiſons, defluxions, Sc. See MITHRIDATE. 
The cyphi are compoſed of raiſins, or dried grapes, turpentine, 
myrrh, bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſſia lignea, aſpalathum, ſaffron, 
Sc. tempered into a maſs with honey and alittle wine. | 
CYPHONISM, CryPpnoNisMUs, a kind of torture, or 
puniſhment, in uſe among the ancients, See KVPHON ISM. 
The learned are at a loſs to determine what it was: ſome 
will have it to be that mentioned by S. Jerom, in his life of 
Paul the hermit, chap, 2. which conſiſted in ſmeering the 
_ over with honey, and thus expoſing the party, with 
his 
vermin to perſecute him. 


of wood, the produce of a tree of the ſame name; frequent in 
the iſland of Cyprus. | 

It is very compact, and heavy; and its ſmell as agreeable as 
that of ſantal. It ſcarce ever rots, decays, or is worm-eaten, 
no more than cedar, or ebony : for which, the ancients uſed 
it to make the ſtatues of their gods. 

In Candia, and particularly about mount Ida, the plant is 
ſaid to riſe ſpontaneouſly, where-ever the earth is a little dug; 
but is exceeding difficult to raiſe by art, 

The fruit of this tree, called cones, is uſed in aftringent de- 


T 


ands tied, to the warm ſun, to invite the flies and other| 


coctions, againſt hernia's, hamorrhages, Tc, 


CYPRUS, an order of knights, called alſo knights of /ilence, 


and knights of the ſword ; inſtituted by Guy de ; 
1 Cyprus in 19 8 . the Sup de Luſignan, ling 
he deſign of the inſtitution was, to k 
irruptions of the infidels in this a corwdnr 8 - 
motto was ſecuritas regni. SY» thei 

9 7 55 a. Ac the article VITRIOL. 

a ſect of ancient philoſophers ; ſo call 
their chief, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſci & from 
See SOCRATIC, FR nee e da 
Their leading tenet was, that man is born for pleaſure . 
that virtue is only ſo far laudable, as it conduces thererc 
By pleaſure, they meant, not only a privation of Pain 8 
tranquility of mind like what Epicurus preached up N 
aſſemblage of all the poſitive pleaſures both of the mi ** 
the ſenſes ; eſpecially the laſt. See EPI cuREAN. arg 
Cicero makes frequent mention of Ariſtippus's {choo}. 
ſpeaks of it as yielding debauchees. 7” 
Three diſciples of Ariſtippus, after his death, divided 
ſect into three branches; under which diviſion it languiſhed kX 
ſunk : the firſt called the Zegefiac ſchool ; the ſecond — 
Annicerian, and the third the Theodoran ; from the — 
their authors. 

CRYTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back, See Gn- 
Bous. 

CYST-HEPATIC dad, a canal, by which the porus bi 
larius diſcharges part of its bile into the gall-bladder 8 
GALL-BLADDER, Cc. : 

It was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and long afterwards gr. 
tended to be diſcovered by M. Perrault.—See Tas, Au, 
(Splanch.) fig. 5. lit. c c. ky 
Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts the name, and 
more properly calls it hepaticy/ticus. See HEPA TI- s ricug 

CYSTIC, an epithet given to two arteries, and two vein 

opening into the gall-bladder.—See Tab. Anatomy, (Angeid) 
fig. I. n. 34. ſee alſo GALL-BLADDER. ; 
The cy/tic arteries, cyſtice gemellz, are two branches from the 
cceliac, beſtowed on the gall-bladder, and bringing blood to 
the ſame. —The cy/tic veins return the remains of this blood 
into the vena porta, See PoRTA. 

CrysTics, denote *medicines againſt diſtempers of the bladder. 
See STONE, LITHONTHRIPTIC, Oe. 

CYSTICUS audus, or meatus, a bilary duct, about the 
bigneſs of a gooſe's quill ; joined to the meatus hepaticus, at 
about two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder ; the two to- 
gether forming the ductus communis,—See Tab, Anatomy, 
(Splanch.) fig. 1. it. d. fig. 5. lit. gg. ſee alſo Duc rus am- 
munis, and ME ATvus. 

CVS T IS“, the ſame with veficr, or bladder. See Ves1ica, 
and BLADDER, | 


*The word is Greek, ug, which fignifies the ſame. 


CysT1s chaledocha, the ſame with folliculus, or veſicula feli. 
See V ESICULA fellis | 
CVYVTH ARA. See the article CiTHARA., 
CYZICENES, Cyzictna, among the ancient Greeks, 
were a fort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always looking 
towards the north, and uſually opening upon gardens. 
They had their name from Cyzicus, a city very conſiderable 
for the grandeur of its buildings; ſituate in an iſland of Myſa, 
bearing the ſame name.—Theſe cyzicenes were among the 
Greeks, what the triclinia and cœnacula were among 
Romans. | 
CZ AR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand-dukes, or, 1 
they are now ſtiled, emperors, of Ruſſia. See EMPEROR, &. 
The natives pronounce it #zar, or aaar; and this, by cor. 
ruption, from cæſar, emperor 3 on account of I know what 
relation to the Roman emperors ; by reaſon of which, they 
alſo bear the eagle as a ſymbol of their empire. See CASA. 
The firſt who bore the title of czar, was Baſil, ſan of Baſilides, 
who freed his country from its ſubjection to the Tartars, and 
firſt ſet it on its preſent footing, about the year 1479: 
M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the majeſty of the name 
konning, obſerves, that the Ruſſian princes never bore the name 
czar, till their people had embraced the Greek faith 
that time, he ſays, they were called longer, king. dee K1XG, 
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4" did B 


i tincipal ſhare in the pronunciation thereof; tho? the Abbot 
de Dangeau 
The letter D 


Arabians have three D's in, their language, the firſt 
Tha Dal, which is the eighth of their 28 letters ; the ſecond 
called Dh/al, is only diſtinguiſhed from the former by having 
a point added over it ; though its ſound is much the ſanie with 
that of the Z : the third, which is their ſeyenteenth letter, is 
called Da, aud pronounced like our O, tho? in form, it reſem- 
dles the Arabic Ta, all it differs in, being a point added a- top. 
The form of our D, is the ſame with that of the Latins ; as 
appears from all the ancient medals and inſcriptions. And 
the Latin D, is no other than the Greek A, rounded a little, 
by making it quicker, and at two ſtrokes, The A of the 
reeks, again, is borrowed from the ancient character of the 
Hebrew Daleth ; which form it ſtill retains on the Samaritan 
medals, as is ſhewn by the Jeſuit Souciet, in his diſſertation 
on the Samaritan medals, Il the alteration the Greeks have 
made in it, is the making it ſtoop a little, and taking awa 
4 little line. Nor would it be difficult to ſhew, that the Sy- 
tiac Dolath, and the Arabic Dal, are both borrowed from the 
ancient Hebrew, as well as the I Daleth of the modern, or 
Chaldee Hebrew. | 
Some indeed will have it, that the Greek, &, Delta, is bor- 


rowed from the Egyptians, who made their O of three ſtars, 


diſpoſed in a triangle; which was a hieroglific that among 
them derioted God, the ſovereign Being, as if they had had 


ſome notion of a Trinity: but this ſurtnize is but weakly | 


ſupported. | 
Dis alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying fue hundred, which 
ariſes hence, that in the Gothic characters the D is half the 
M, which ſignifies a thouſand, Hence the verſe 
Litera D velut A Quingentos fignificabit. 
A daſh, added a-top, D, denotes it to ſtand for five thouſand. 
See LETTER. 
DACRYODES *, in medicine, a term applyed to ulcers, which 
are 2 yielding any putrid matter. | 
The word is formed from un, tear, and eiddg, form; de- 
noting the ulcers to weap, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 


DACTYL, DacTyYLvs, a foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, 


conſiſting of a long ſyllable, followed by two ſhort ones: as 


Carmine, &c. 


The Da#hyl is ſaid to have been the invention of Dionyſius 


or Bacchus, who delivered oracles iti this meaſure at Delphos, 
before Apollo. The Greeks call it Toarrizos, Diom. iii. 


p. 474. ok 

» The Vachl and ſpondee are the moſt conſiderable of the 
poetical feet ; as being the meaſures uſed in heroic verſe, by 
Homer, Virgil, Sc. Theſe two are of equal time, but not 
equal motion. The ſpondee has an even, ſtrong, and ſteady 
pace like a trot : the Dactyl reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes of 
a gallop. See QUuanTITY, MzAsuxkE, c. 

DactyLys was 


chiefly performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by the Athletz. 
See Dance, 1 0 


Dacryrs alſo denote the fruits of the tree 3 more uſuall 
called Dates. See DATE. 6 _ d 


DACTYLI, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt prieſts 


of the Goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly called Lactyli] 


14zi, on account of the Goddeſs herſelf, who was ſtiled Cybele 
14za, becauſe principally honoured on mount Ida in Phrygia. 
The name Da#yli is ſuppoſed to have been given them on this 
occalion ; that to prevent Saturn from hearing the cries of Ju- 
piter, whom Cybele had committed to their cuſtody, they uſed 
ling I know not what verſes of their own invention, which 
* their unequal meaſures ſeemed to reſemble the foot cal- 
0 . ven This is the account of the grammarian Dio- 


2 Sophocles, quoted by Strabo, Lib. X. ſpeaks differently. 
ccording to him they were called Dactyli, from the Greek 


_ PaxTvMC, finger by reaſon their number was at firſt | -- 
2 to that of the fingers of the hand, viz. ten; five of 
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9 Grammarians generally rank D among the lin- 


o a ſort of dance among the ancient Greeks, | 
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natives of Phrygia near the foot of mount Ida; and others 
bring them from elſewhere. a 

However, all the authors Strabo had ſeen, agreed, that they 
were the firſt who wrought in iron; that they were impoſtors; 
that they had been miniſters of the miothet of the Gods; or 
Cybele ; and that they dwelt at the foot of mount Ida, 

It is alſo conjeEtured by ſome authors, not that the Cutetes 
and Corybantes were the ſane with the Dactyli Idæi, but 
that the Curetes and Corybahtes were their poſterity ; 2 a 
hundred men born in Crete were firſt called Da#yli Idæi; 
that each of theſe had nine children who were the Curetes ; 
and that each of the Curetes had teri children, who were alſo 
called Daciyli Idæi. | : wo 
Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Da#yli Idæi, 
Which are Salaminus, Damnanzus, Hercules, and Acmon. 
See CoRYBAN TES. 

DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to Dachs. 
Anciently, there were Dadylic as well as rotidaic flutes, 
Tibiæ Dad\ylice.---The Datylic flutes conſiſted of uneq 
intervals; as the Da#ylic foot does of unequal meaſures. 

DacTyLic Verſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a Vat! 
inſtead of a ſpondee ; as ſpondaic vetſes are thoſe, which have 
a ſpondee in the 5th foot inſtead of a Da#yl. "IE 
An inſtance of a Da#ylic verſe we have in Virg. E. L. VII. 33. 

Brs patrie cecidere manus : quin protinus bmnia 
Perlegerint oculi | 


y | DACTYLIOMANCY *, DacTYL1i0MANTIA, a fort of 


divination performed by means of a ring. See DivIxATION, 

and RING. 

* 'The word is compoſed of the Greeſt Far ru, ring ; of 
Fax ro Aeg, finger, and wayrad, divination. | 

Ducliyliomancy conſiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſpended 

by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge whereof 

were made diverſe marks with the 24 letters of the alphabet. 

The ring in ſhaking or vibrating over the table, ſtopped 

over certain of the . which being joined together, com- 

— the anſwer required, | 
t the operation was preceded and accompanied by ſeveral 

ſuperſtitious ceremonies : for firſt the ring was to be conſe- 

crated with a world of myſtery ; the perſon who held it was 
to be clad in linen garments, to the very ſhoes ; his head was 
to be ſhaved all around ; ahd in his hand he was to hold 
vervain; Ere he proceeded on any thing, the gods were 
firſt to be appeaſed by a formulary of prayers, c. Am- 

mianus Marcellinus gives the protefs at large in his XXIXth 

book. | 

DACTYLONOMY, DacTyLonomia, the art of account- 
ing, or numbering by the fingers. See NUMERATION. 

The rule is this : The left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 2, 

and fo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth, and of 

conſequence is denoted by the eypher o: See CHARACcTER. 
DADO, in architecture, is by ſome writers uſed for that part 
in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column between its baſe 
and cornice---it is of a cubic form, whence it is alſo denomi- 
nated, dye. Sec Dye; | | 
DADUCHI, in antiquity, prieſts of Ceres; Sce CEREALIA. 

That goddeſs having loſt her daughter Proſerpine, ſay mytho- 

logiſts, began to make ſearch for her at the beginning of the 

night. In order to do this in the dark, ſhe lighted a torch, 
and thus ſet forth on her travels throughout the world : for 

which reaſon it is, that ſhe is always ſeen repreſented with a 

lighted toreh in her hand; | | e 

On this account, and in commemoration of this pretended 

exploit, it became a cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts 

and facrifices of this goddeſs, to run about in the temple, 
with torches after this manner : one of them took a lighted 
torch from off the altar, and holding it in his hand, run 
with it to a certain part of the temple ; where he gave it to 
another, ſaying to him, Tibi trado : this ſecond run after the 
like manner to another place of the temple, and gave it to 

the third; and ſo of the reſt, * 

. * From this ceremony, the prieſts became denominated Daduchi, 
Aa q. d. torch-bearers ; from xg, an unctuous and 
refinous wood, as pine, fir, c. whereot the ancients made 
torches; and d& , I have; I hold. | 

DAMON,  &AIMQN, a name the ancients gave to certain fpirits, 
or genii, which e to men; either to do them fervice, 

or to hurt them. GERN Ius. 

The firſt notion of Damons was brought from Chaldza ; 

whence it ſpread itſelf among the Perſians; Egyptians, and 

Greeks.: Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt, who intro- 

duced Demons- into Greece: Plato fell in with the notion, 


and enplained it more diſtincty, and fully, than any of the 


and others leſs than ten. Some, again, make them 


_ foriner. Philoſophers had done. By Demons, he underſtuod- | 
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ſpirits inferior to gods, and yu ſuperior to men which inha- 
biting the middle region of the air; kept up the communica- 
tion between gods and men, carrying the offerings and prayers 
of men to the gods, and bringing the will of the gods to men. 
But he allowed of none but good, and beneficent ones. Though 
his diſciples, afterwards, finding themſelves unable to account | 
for the origin of evil, adopted another ſort of Demons, who | 
were enemies to men. | | | 
There is nothing more common in the heathen theology, | D 

than theſe good, and evil genii, And the ſame, ſuperſtitious 
notion got footing among the Iſraelites, by their commerce 
with the Chaldæans. But by Demons, they did not mean 
the devil or a wicked ſpirit : they never took the word Dæ- 
mon in that ſenſe, nor was it ever uſed in ſuch a ſignification, 

but by the evangeliſts and ſome modern Jews. The word is 
Greek, Neipor. | 
Gale endeavours to ſhew, that the origin and inſtitution of 
Demons, was ah imitatiou of the Mefhah. The Phœnicians 
called them CI)9Y2 Baalim, For they had one ſupreme 
being, whom they called Baal and Moloch, and various 
inferior deities, called Baalim, whereof we find frequent 
mention in the Old Teſtament, The firſt Demon of the 
Egyptians was Mercury, or Theut. The fame author finds 
ſome reſemblance between the ſeveral offices aſcribed to the 

| Demons, and thoſe of the Meſſiah. 

DAXMONIAC, is applied to a perſon poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, 
or Demon, See POSSESSION, | 
In the Romiſh church, there is a particular office for the ex- 
orciſm of Dæmoniacs. See EXORCISM. 

D.zMONIACS, are alſo a party, or branch of the Anabaptiſts, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet it is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved 
at the end of the world, See ANABAPTIST. 

DAILY, in aſtronony, &c. See DivuRNaAL. 

DAMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, or hindrance, | 
that a man receives in his eſtate ; but more particularly for 
a part of what the jurors are to enquire of, in paſling verdict | 
for the plaintiff, or defendant in a civil action, be it perſonal 
or real.---After verdict given of the principal cauſe, they are 
aſked their conſciences touching coſts and Damages, which 
contain the hindrances that the plaintiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done him by the defendant 
or tenant. | 

DAMAGE has two ſignifications; the one proper and general, 
the other ſtrict and relative :----Proper, as it is in caſes, 

where Damages are founded on the ſtatute of 2 H. IV. 
cap. I. and 8 H. VI. cap. . where coſts are included with- 
in the word Damages. Damage, then in its proper ſignifi- 
cation, is ſaid d demendo, when, by diminution, a thing be- 
comes worſe ; and in this ſenſe coſts of ſuit are Damages to 
the plaintiff, as by them his ſubſtance is diminiſhed, 

Relative is when the plaintiff declares the wrong done him to the 
Damage of ſuch a ſum this is to be taken relatively, for the 

wrong which paſſed before the writ brought; and is aſſeſſed 
by reaſon of the treſpaſs aforeſaid ; and cannot extend to the 
coſts of ſuit, which are future, and of another nature. 

Damace Feſant, or Faiſant, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 
doing hurt, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, woods, &c, of ano- 
ther man, without his leave or licenſe, 

In which'caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, and 
impound them both by night and by day ; though in other 
caſes, as for rent, ſervices, &c. none may diſtrain in the night. 

DAMASK, a fort of - ſilken ſtuff, having ſome parts raiſed 
above the ground, repreſenting flowers, or other figures. 
Damaſk is properly a ſort of mohair and ſattin intermixed, in 
ſuch manner as that what is not ſattin on one fide is on the 
other. The elevation which the ſattin makes on one fide, is 

the ground on the other. The flowers have a fattin grain; 
and the ground, a grain of taffetas, It has its name from its 
being originally brought from e , in Syria. 

DAMASKEENING, the art, or act of adorning iron, ſteel, 
Sc. by making inciſions therein, and filling them up with 
gold or ſilver wiar: chiefly uſed in enriching ſword- blades, 
guards, and gripes, locks of piſtols, &c. | 
Its name ſhews the place of its origin; or at leaſt the place 
where it has been practiſed in the greateſt perfection, viz. the 
city of Damaſcus in Syria, Though M. Felibien attributes 

the Perfection of the art to his countryman Curſinet, who 
wrought under the reign of king Henry IV. | 
Damaſteening is partly moſaic work, partly engraving, and 
partly carving : as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces inlayed ; 
as engraving, the mettle is indented, or cut in creux; and as 
carving, gold and filver are wrought therein in relievs. 
There are two manners of Damaſkeening : in the firſt, which | 
is the moſt beautiful, the artiſt cuts into the metal with a gra- 
ver, and other tools proper for engraving on ſteel; and after- | 
wards fills up the Inciſions, or notches with a pretty thick ſilver, 
or gold wiar.---In the other, which is only ſuperficial, they con- 


tent themſelves to make hatches, or ſtrokes acroſs the iron, &c. | . 


with a cutting knife, ſuch as is uſed in making of ſmall files. 
For the firſt it is neceſſary ' the gravings, or inciſions be made 
in the dovetail form; that the gold or ſilver wiar, which is 
thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere the more ſtrongly, 


thus: Having heated the ſteel till Lit changes 


AMASCUS-Steel, a very fine kind of ſteel, m 


da, in the Eaſt-Indies ; where the method 


DAMIANISTS “, a branch of the ancient Ac 
IVth council; but difowned any diſtinction of 


DAMNATA Terra, in chymiſtry, the ſame with Coput My. 


DAMPS, in natural hiſtory, are noxious teams, or exhulz. 
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For the ſecond, which is the more alas, 


ng method i 
12 2 0 avi | 
blue colour; they hatch it over, and acroſs with 2 Or 
then draw the deſign, or ornament intended, on this =; 
ing, with a fine braſs point or bodkin; This done tch. 
take fine gold wiar, and conduCting. or chaſing it acc. 
to the figures already deſigned, they ſink it caref, ally Sond 
hatches of the metal with a copper tool! o the 
parts of the Levant, and particularly at 3 Dry OS 
ble for its excellent temper ; and uſed chiefly in the tka. 
of ſword-blades. See STEEL. : KIT Making 
Some Authors aſſure us it comes from the kingdom of Golon 
, i of tempering With 
allom, which the Europeans have never been able to "Ins 
was firſt invented, © © 5 ar, 
ephalous $. 


dmitting the 
ol perſons in the 
godhead, and profeſſed one ſingle nature incapable of an 
difference. And yet they called God, the Father, Son 2 
Holy Ghoſt: On which account the Severitæ Petritz _ 
ther branch of Acephali, uſed to call them Sabellianiſtz and 
ſometimes Tetraditz, Thus much we learn from Niceghury 

Calliſtus, L. XVIII. c. 49. 4 
* They took their name from Damianus a biſhop, 
their leader. 83 
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verites; who agreed with the Catholics. in x 


Who wa 


tuum ; that is, the earthy part, or maſs remaining at the 
bottom of the retort, &c. after all the other principles have 
been drawn out of the body by fire. See Capur / "Slay 
lations, frequently found in cloſe, ſubterraneous p * 
cularly mines, in Sc. See Vareus, Ern Jan 
EXHALATION, c. Ne 
The Damps in mines are of four kinds: the firſt, which 
withal is the moſt ordinary, the workmen apprehend in its 
approach, by the flame of the candle's becoming orbiculzr, 
and lefiening by degrees, till-it goes quite out ; as alſo by 
their ſhortneſs or difficulty of breathing : thoſe who eſcape 
ſwooning, ſeldom ſuffer any great harm by it; but ſuch as 
ſwoon away, though they are not downright ſuffocated, yet 
on their firſt recovery are tormented with very violent con- 
vulſions: their way of cure is to lay the perſon down on the 
earth in a prone poſture, with a hole dug in the ground under 
his mouth: if this fail, they fill him full of good ale; and if 
that will not do, they conclude him deſperate. 
The ſecond is the Peaſe-Bloom Damp, which is called ſo from 
its ſmell, This Damp comes always in the ſummer- time, 
and hath not been known to be mortal: the miners in the 
peak of Derby fancy it ariſes there from the multitude of red 
trefoil-flowers, called by them honey-ſuckles, with which the 
lime-ftone meadows of the peak much abound ; perhaps the 
ſmell of this gives timely notice to get out of the way. 
The third is the moſt peſtilential, and moſt ſtrange of all, it 
what is ſaid of it be true: they, who pretend to have ſcen it, 
(for they fay it is viſible). deſcribe it thus: In the higheſt 
part of the roof of thoſe paſſages in a mine which branch 
out from the main grove, they ſee a round thing hanging, 
about as big as a foot-ball, covered with a ſkin of the 
thickneſs and colour of a cob-web : if this bag, by 2 fplin- 
ter, or any other accident become broken, the Damp imme- 
diately flies out, and ſuffocates all the company : the work- 
men, by help of a ſtick and long rope, have à way of 
breaking this at a diſtance ; and when they have done it, 
they purify the place well with fire: and they will have it, 
that it gathers from the ſteam of their bodies, and candles, 
aſcends up into the higheſt part of the vault, and there con- 
denſes, and in time e 1 over it, and then cor- 
rupts, and becomes peſtilential. | 
The fourth, is the fulminating, or Fire-Damp, whole * 
being touched by the flame of the candles, preſently rs 
fire, and has all the effects of lightning, or fired gun-power': 
Theſe are found frequently in the coal-mines, and _— 
tho' rarely, in lead ones.----How mineral RT 
poiſonous, may be underſtood from Doctor Mead s ella 
poiſons. See Mz PHITES, POISON, Sc. * 
Naturaliſts furniſh us with very ſurprizing inſtances An 
effects of Damps. In the Fist. de Þ Academic des _-_ - 
1701; we read of a well in the city of Rennes, int "7% 
maſon at work near its brink, letting fall his hamme the 
bourer who was ſent down to recover it, ere he - ts, 
water, was ſtrangled, A ſecond ſent to fetch up the 
met with the ſame fate, and fo a third: at aft a 
half drunk was let down, with charge to call out 2 


as 
he felt any thing incommode him. He called _— BY 
ſoon as he came near the water; and =. ox 626 


1 Be | near Naples. See GROT TO; The three | Danaus fearing the accompliſhment of on oracle, which had — 
the Gd ie — up = hooks, and opened, there ap- foretold that he ſhould be expelled his kingdom by a ſoncin- 
ae not any cauſe of their death. Now, what renders the law, perſuaded his daughters to murther; each of them, . her 
grants the more conſiderable; is, that the water of this well | huſband, the firſt night; which they performed, all but Hy- 
ra q on drawn, and drunk ſeveral. years, without the leaſt mineſtra, who ſpared her huſband Lynceus. ; 

1 conſequence. "RS WT PTE 0 Fg n vengeance for this crime of the 49 Danaides, the poets 

I the ſame hiſtory, An. 1710; a baker of Chartres, having | have condemned them to hell, to be contirtually employed in 

; ied 7 or 8 buſhels of brands out of his oven into a cellar filling a caſk petforated at bottom. bot 
. deep; bis ſon, a robuſt, young fellow, going with | The Danaides are ſometimes; alſo called Belides, from their 
Me his candle went out on the middle of the ſtairs, father, who was the ſon of the Egyptian Belus. Hyginus has 
5. Having lighted it a-freſh, he was no ſooner got into the cellar, preſerved the names of +47 of them. e N 
than he cried out for help; and they heard no more of him : DANCE *, an agreeable motion of the body, adjuſted by art 
his brother, an able youth, run immediately after him; cried to the mieafures or tune of a violin, or voice; See Music. 


out, he was dead; and was heard no more. He was follow- |*' * The word is French, Dance, formed of the German Dantz, 
od b his wife; and ſhe by a maid, and ſtill it was the ſame; | or Tant, which ſignifies'the ſame Thing: Bockart derives it 
8 Y an accident ſtruck the whole neighbourhood with a pa- from the Arabic Tanza, and Guichart from the Hebrew V 
NA d nobody was forward to venture any farther : till a douts,. which have, all the ſame ſignification. Salmaſius de- 
nic; an hardy and zealous than the perſwaded the rives the French Danſer to dance, from the Latin, denſare to 
fellow, —_ = _ þ d go down to give them help : 5 thicken ;; as holding it a practice among the ancient fullers, 
four _— my N ag * Upon. de a fixth man 9 lag 2 dance as they fulled their dothes. | 
he cri "hook to draw ſome of them forth without going to Some diſtinguiſh the high Dance, coriſiſting of capers; gam- 
Re - drew up the maid: who, having taken the air, bades, c. from the lat Dance, which is Terra a Terra, or 
5 j | 


; the baker's friend, under- | Cloſe to the ground. e nut ac, | 
fetched gh _ * 4 „ 5 — ch a hook, was let down In the Carrouſal of king Louis XIII. there were Dances of 
ee on — horſe, to be drawn up whenever he horſes, "The invention of ſuch, Dances is attributed to the 
ſhould call, He ſoon called, but the rope breaking, he fell 1 al np "A © ; 2 5 
back again; and tho' the rope was ſoon pieced again, he was Dancing ways been in uſe among all nations, both civi- 
= be, a dead. Upon opening him, his meninges were lized and barbarous : thoygh held in eſteem among ſome; and 
9s extravagantly ſtretched ; his lungs ſpotted with black, in contempt among others. Of it ſelf, no doubt, Dancing is 
his inteſtines ſwelled as big as one's arm, inflamed and red as harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the preacher, to dance: and 
blood; and what was moſt extraordinary, all the muſcles of | ſometimes it is even made. an act of religion. Thus David 
bis arms, thighs and legs, torn and ſeparated from their parts. danced before the ark, to honour God, and expreſs his exceſs 
The magiſtrate, at length; taking cognizance of the caſe, of Joy for its r eturn into the city of Sion. Socrates learnt to 
and the phyſicians being conſulted ; they gave their opinion, | 4@nce of Aſpaſia. And the people of Crete and Sparta went 
that the brands had been but ill extinguiſhed : the conſequence G the attack, dancing. On the other hand, Cicero repr oaches 
of which muſt be, that as all the cellars in Chartres abound — a conſular man, with having danced. Tiberius 
with ſaltpetre, the unuſual heat in this had raiſed a malignant on _ the Dancers out of Rome. And Domitian excluded 
yapour which had done the miſchief : and that a good quan- | ſeveral members from the ſenate, for having danced. Caſtor 
tity of water muſt be thrown in to put out the fire, and lay 2 Pollux are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the art of 
the vapour. This performed, a dog, and a lighted candle 3 and that to the Lacedæmonians: though others at- 
were let down without injury to either: an infallible ſign the * "hr — to Minerva; who danced for joy after the 
danger was over. = . . ; 1 a 
A third hiſtory we ſhall add from Doctor Connor, in his | 32 had three kinds of Dances: the firſt grave, 
- Diſſert. Med. Phyſ. Some people deus in a cellar at Paris, = ys anſwering to our low Dances and. pavanes. 

for ſuppoſed hidden treaſure ; after a few hours working, the Galli _ „ Called cor dax anſwering to our Courants, 
maid goitig down to call her maſter, found them all in their ards, avots and Vaults. The third, called Siccinnis, 
digging poſtures : but ſtark dead; The perſon who managed 21 of gravity and gaity. Neoptolemus, ſon of 
the ſpade, and his attendant who ſhoveled off the earth, were 5 3 „taught the Cretans a new ſort of Dance , called Pyr , 
both on foot, and ſeemingly intent on their ſeveral offices : | % of the armed dance, to be uſed in going to war ; tho 
the wife of one of them, as if a-weary, was fat down on the | ®<cording to mythologiſts, the Curetes firſt invented this 
ſide of a hopper, very thoughtful, and leatiing her head on Dance, to amuſe and divert the infant Jupiter with their noiſe, 
her arm ; and a boy, with breeches down, was evacuating and claſh of their ſwords, beating againſt their Bucklers. 
on the edge of the pit ; his eyes fixed on the ground : all of Diodorus Siculus in the IVth of his Bibliotheca aſſures us, tfiat 
them, in fine, in their natural poſtures and actions, with Cy bele, danghter of Menoes, king of Phrygia, and Dindyme- 
open eyes, and mouths that ſeemed yet to breath; but ſtiff | ms his wife, invented divers things, and among others the 
as ſtatues, and cold as clay,  _ Flageolot of ſeveral | pipes, Dancing, the Tabor and the 
DAMSEL, DaMols EI, or DamoisEAv; an appellation Cymbal. Numa, tis certain, inſtituted a ſort of Dance for 
anciently given to all young people of genteel, or noble ex- the Salii prieſts of Mars, who made uſe of weapons therein. 
traction of either ſex ; e. gr. to the ſons, and daughters of From theſe Dances were compoſed another, called Saltatio 
knights, barons, and even ne 4 | Mimicorum, or the Buffoon's Dance ; wherein the dancers 
Thus in hiſtory, we read of the Damſel Pepin, Damſel Louis | were drefled ih little corſlets, with gilt morions, bells on their 
le Gras, Damſel Richard, prince of Wales. | legs, and ſwords and bucklers in their hands. Lucian has an 
Paſquier will have the word a diminutive of Dam, an ancient | <xprels treatiſe, and Julius Pollux, a chapter on this head; 
name for Lord; as in ſome authors we read Dam Dieu for | Athenzus, Cælius Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, alſo make men- 
Lord God ; Dam Chevalier, &c, Tho' in its feminine ſenſe tion of this Dance, | # 
he takes it to come from Dame.---Others derive the word It is not many years ago, ſince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing 
from Domicellus, or Damnicellus, a diminutive of Domnus, | maſter of Paris, gave an orcheſography, wherein all the ſteps 


quafr paruus Dominus : accordingly, du Cange obſerves, that and motions of a Dance are writ, or noted down ; as the 


it has been ſometimes wrote Domenger. | ſounds of a ſong are ſcored in muſic, Tho the famous Beau- 
They who hold the ſignory of Commercy, M. de la Roque | champ has ſome pretenſions to be the inventor of this ſecret, - 
tells us, anciently held it in the title of Damoiſeau : and | and accordingly procured an arret in his favour. 


M. de Marca aſfures us, that the nobleſſe of Bearn is ſtill di- | Dancing, is uſually an effect, and indication of joy among moſt 
vided into three bodies or claſſes ; the barons, the cavers, and | nations: tho Mr. Palleprat aſſures us, that there are people 
the Damſels, Domicellos, called in that country Domengers. in South America, who dance to ſhow their ſorrow. 
The kings of Denmark and Sweden have here the ſame title, | Rope-Danczx, Schoenobates. Groddeck, profeſſor of philoſo- 
a appears from  Pontanus's hift. of Denmark, L. VII. and | phy at Dantzic, has publiſhed a diſſertation on Rope-dancers, 
VIII. and Henry of Upſal's bit. of Suec. L. III. | de Funambulis; full of learning, and an uncommon know- 
From the ſons of kings, the appellation - paſſed to thoſe of | ledge of antiquity. He defines a Rope-dancer, a perſon who 
great lords and barons ; and at length, to thoſe of gentleinen | walks on a thick rope faſtened to two oppoſite poſts ; which 
who were not yet knights. | WS. is preciſely what is expreſſed by the Latin word Funambulus. 
DamseL at preſent is applied to all maids, or girls not yet | But our Rope-danters do more, for they not only walk, but 
py Sacred provided they be not of the loweſt claſs of people. | dance, and leap upon the rope. | | | 
AMSEL is ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of utenſil, put in | The ancients, tis certain, had their Rope-dancers as well as 
beds, to warm old men's feet withal. II we: witne the Greek words Newurobates, and Schoenobates, as 
It conſiſts of a hot iron incloſed in a hollow cylinder, which well as the Latin Funambulus, which every where occur. 
» wraped round with linnen cloth, and keeps its warmth a They had likewiſe the Cremnobates and ibates, that is, 


D AN? time. Some call it a Nun. _ | | ople who walked on the brinks of precipices. Nay more, 

NAIDES, in the ancient Mythology, the daughters of | Suetonius in Galla, c. 6. Seneca in his 85th epiſtle, and Pliny, 

2 or Danaus, eleventh king of Argos, and brother of | Lib. VIII. cap. 2. make mention of Elephants that were 
SYPLUS, - | \ taught to walk on the rope. 


They were o in number, and were ef eh e ; 1 | ee 
: | were eſpouſed to the 3; ſons of | Acxon, an ancient grammarian and commentator on Horace, 
their unckle Egyptus. N * os; e 25 * takes occaſion to obſerve on the Xth ſatire of the firſt 


1 


6. 


SAS - 


book, that Meſſala Corvinus was the firſt, who uſed the word 
PFunambulus ; and that Terence had it from him. But Mr, 
Groddeck ſhews that he is miſtaken, and that Meſſala lived 
after Terence. The buſineſs is, Acron confounds Valerius 
Meſſala, who got the ſurname Corvinus in the war againſt 


the Gauls about 200 years before Terence, with one of his 


deſcendants, who was a famous orator in the time of Horace. 
Mr. Groddeck coming from the hiſtorical to the moral conſi- 
deration, maintains that the profeſſion of a Rope-dancer is not 
lawful ; that the profeſſors are infamous, and their art of no 
uſe to ſociety ; that they expoſe their bodies to very great dan- 
rs; and that they ought not to be tolerated in a well regu- 
ted ſtate. But coming afterwards to temper the ſeverity of 
his morals, he allows that there are ſometimes reaſons for ad- 
mitting them ; that the people muſt have ſhews ; that one of 
the ſecrets of government is to furniſh them therewith, &c. 
The ancient Rope-dancers had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing 
their art ; the firſt vaulted or turned round the rope, like a 
wheel round its axis, and there hung by the heels, or the neck. 
The ſecond flew or flid from above, downwards, reſting on 
their ſtomachs with the arms and legs extended. The third 
run along a ſtretched in a right line, or up and down. 
Laſtly, the fourth not only walked on a rope, but made ſur- 
prizing leaps and turns thereon. See SCHOENOBATES. 
DANCE E', in heraldry, is when the out-line of any 
bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely ; the largeneſs 
of the indentures being the only thing that diſtinguiſhes it 
from indented, See INDENTED. 
There is alſo a bearing of a bend, called double Dancette ; 
thus, he beareth azure, a bend double dancett? argent. 
DANCHE, or Dexch# in heraldry, the ſame with indented ; 
or, as others will have it, with Dancetté. See INDENTED 
and DANCETTE. 
DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on our anceſtors, firſt of 1 s. af- 
terwards 2 s. for every hide of land through the realm, for 
maintaining ſuch a number of forces as were thought ſufficient 
to clear the Britiſh ſeas of Daniſh pyrates, which heretofore 
greatly annoyed our coaſts, 


DAaNnEGELT was firſt impoſed as a ſtanding yearly tax on the | 


whole nation, under king Ethelred, A. D. 991. That prince, 
ſays Cambden, Britan. 142. much diſtreſſed by the continual 
invaſions of the Danes ; to procure his peace, was compelled 
to charge his people with heavy taxes, called Danegelt.--At firſt 
he paid 10000 lib. then 16000 J. then 24000 J. after that 

6000 lib. and laſtly, 48000 lib. 

dward the Confeffor remitted this tax: William I. and II. 
reaſſum'd it occaſionally, In the reign of Henry I. it was 
accounted among the king's ſtanding revenues, but king Ste- 
phen, on his coronation day, abrogated it for ever, 
No church, or church land pay'd a penny to the danegelt ; be- 
cauſe, as is ſet forth in an ancient Saxon law, the people of Eng- 
land placed more confidence in the prayers of the church, 
than in any military defence they could make. Camb. ap. 
Magn. Brit. p. 68. 
DANTELLE,, in heraldry, the ſame with Danché, or rather 
with Dancett#, viz. a large, open indenture. See DANCETTE. 
DAPIFER *, the dignity or office of grand maſter, or grand 

ſewer of a king's, or prince's houſhold, | 

* The word is pure Latin, compounded of daps, dapir, a diſh 

of meat ſerved on the table, and fero, I bear: ſo that Dapifer 


literally ſignifies a diſh carrier, or an officer who ſerves the 
meats upon the table. 


The title of Dapifer was given by the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople to the Czar of Ruſſia, as a teſtimony of favour, In 
France, the like office was inſtituted by Charlemaign, under 
the title of Dapiferat, and Senechauſſe# ; to which was affixed 
the fuperintendance over all the officers of the houſhold, 

In England, the office of Dapifer was leſs eminent ; bein 
found in ſeveral of our ancient charters named one of the 

of the officers of the houſhold. 

The dignity of Dapiſer is ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany. Till 
the year 1623. the elector palatine was Dapifer, or grand 
ſewer of the empire: ſince that time the elector of Bavaria 
has aſſumed the title of Arch-dapifer of the empire, His 
office is, at the coronation of an emperor, to carry the firſt 
diſh of meat to table on horſeback. 

The ſeveral functions of a Dapifer occaſioned the ancients to 


give him divers names: as, EA, and Eleator, Dipno- 
cletor, Convocator, Trapezopeus, Architriclinus, Progeuſta, Præ- 


guſtator, Domeſlicus, Megadomeſticus, Oeconomus, Majordomus, 
Seneſchallus, Schalcus, Gaſtaldus, Aſſeſſor, Præfectus, or Pre- 
poſitus Menſa, Princeps Coguorum & Magirus. 
DARAPTI, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſm in the third figure, 
wherein the major and minor are univerſal affirmative propo- 
ſitions, and the concluſion particular affirmative. E. gr. 
A. Every ony religious man is virtuous. 
r A. Every truly religious man is hated by the world. 
pft I. Therefore, 
DARDANARIUS, 


buted to ſuch as cauſed a ſcarcity, and dearneſs of proviſions, 
particularly corn, by buying and hoarding it up, to raiſe its va- 
lue, and fell it again at an extravagant rate. See MoxorOIY. 


you virtuous men are hated by the world. 


, 


'DARII, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in th: firſt figure. , 


urer, Monopoliſt a name anciently attri- | 


DAT 


The name Dardanarius wis given from one 


Dar danys, 


made a practice of ſpoiling the fruits of 
Of the 


w_— ort of ſorcery. 
«The ſame people are alſo called Zruſcatires, Dir, 
eli, Annonæ Flagellatores, and Fs (ur wy Dire#arij, 
DARE, ſee FrsRIN G. 


and deſtroying 


Citorg. 


the major propoſition is ati utiiverſal affirmative ein 
=__ 23 22 affirmative. E ry and the ting 
They who ſpeak well of every body hai ; 
r A. Some bot well of - — 2825 e fried, 
1. Therefore ſome have many friends. 
DARK -Chamber, See the article CAMERA Obſcura 
Darxk-Tent, a portable Camera Obſeura, made not | 
desk, and fitted with optic glaſſes; to take proſpects e 8 
ſcapes, TO fortifications, Sc. See CAMERA 000 ; 
DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the French "Oops 
and uſed in the like ſenſe : as--- Darrein continuanee 
ConTINUANCE.)--- Darrein preſentment, See Asg — 
Darrein preſentment. OY 
DART, in geometry, aſtronomy, Ec. See Sacrry; 
DARTOS®, or DazTvs, in anatomy, the inner coat of the 
ſcrotum, compoſed of a great number of muſcular, or get; 
fibres; whence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous muſcle 7 
The word is pure Greek, dα, , Excoriatus pelle Nudatu 


of Stew excorio, probably by reaſon it lies cl 
skin. 6 SCROTUM. Wks 1 A 


Tis by means hereof that the ſcrotum is cont 
rugated, which is eſteemed a ſign of health. ge 
The Dartos was anciently taken to be a continuation of the 
panniculus carnoſus; but miſtakenly, It has ſeveral veing 
and arteries, It inveſts the teſticles, and ſhooting itſelf be- 
between them, ſeparates them from each other, 

DATA, in mathematics, certain things, or quantities ſuppoſed 
to be given, or known, in order, from them, to find out 
other things or quantities, which are unknown, or ſought for 
A problem or queſtion generally conſiſts of two parts; Data 
and Quæſita. See PROBLEM, &c, 

Euclid has an expreſs treatiſe of Data; wherein he uſes the 
word for ſuch ſpaces, lines and angles as are given in magni- 
tude ; or to which we can aſſign others equal, See Gives, 
From the primary uſe of the word Data in mathematics, it 
has been tranſplanted into other arts; as philoſophy, medicine, 
Sc. where it expreſſes any quantity, which, for the ſake of a 
preſent calculation, is taken for granted to be ſuch, without 
requiring an immediate proof for its certainty ; called alſo the 
giuen quantity, number, or power- - and hence alſo ſuch 
things as are known, from whence either in natural philoſo- 
phy, the animal mechaniſm, or the operation of medicines, 
we come to the knowledge of others unknown, are now fre- 
quently in phyſical writers called Data, | 

DATE“, an addition, or appendage in writings, acts, inſtru- 
ments, letters, &c, expreſſing the day, and month of the year 
when the act, or letter, was paſſed or ſigned ; together with 
the place where the ſame was done. | f 

* The word is formed from the Latin Datum given, the parti- 

ciple of do, I give. The Latins uſually ſay daham, I give. 

In writings of importance the Date ſhould be written in words 
at length, dated or given at London this twenty ſixth day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thoufand ſeven hundred 
twenty and five, In letters, the Date is uſually in figure. 
London, March the 26th, 1725. | 
An Antidate is a falſe Date, prior to the real time when the - 
inſtrument was paſſed, or ſigned. 
A Poſt- date is that poſterior to the real time, &c. 
Our ancient deeds had no dates, but only the month and the 
year, to ſignify that they were not made in haſte, or in the 
ſpace of a day, but upon longer and more mature deliberation. 
The king's grants began with theſe words, Preſentibus & 
futuris, &c, but the grants of private perſons with, Omnibus 
preſentes literas inſpecturis.— 

Darz , Dadylus, the fruit of the palm-tree. See FRUIT. 

* The word is formed of Dae, and that of Dachlus, finger; 
as being round and oblong, reſembling a fingers end. 
This fruit is gathered in autumn, e're ripe ; and bears 2 best 
reſemblance to our bullace ; being of a green colour, ver) 
ſharp and aſtringent. When ripe, it becomes ruddy, hang 
a hard, longiſh ſtone, cloven at bottom, enco with 2 
thin white pellicle or ſkin. 
The huſk or covering of the Date, called by the _ 
Elate, or Spatha, when the fruit is in its flower, 8 variable ; 
having as many changes of colour as the fig has. ; 
Some Dates are black, ſome white, ſome brown, ſome =_ 
are round like apples, and very big. Ordinarily they me d, 
long, fleſhy, wile, ſomewhat bigger than the thumb 2 
and very agreeable to the taſte. Some are no bigger . . 
chich- pea, and others as big as a pomegranate. * Ale 
thoſe called Royal- Dates, There is alſo another w_—_ 
Caryote, which are very good. Some of them have ſtones, 
and- others none. A TD e 
Dates are principally uſed in medicine: their qualities are, , 
ſoften the aſperities of the gullet, to ſtrengthen the Fetus 
the womb, to aſſuage all immoderate fluxes of the 4s to 
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to eaſe 5 Tei l 
ae di difficultly, cauſe pains in the head, an 
o bs 7 5 Ck — blood. -Theſe effects ariſe from 
Te inciples they contain, which are a moderate ſhare of oil, 
ha * -al of phlegm, and eſſential ſalt. The oil and phlegm 
— * them moiſtning and nutritious, good againſt acrimo- 


nies of the breaſt, to aſſuage coughs, c. And the phlegm 


and ſalt render them deterſive and aſtringent, and good againſt | 


; the throat, For the reſt ; they are an heavy 
rt earthy juice, and occaſion ob uctions in the 
iſcera for which reaſon, people who live of Dates become 
(-orbutic and loſe their teeth betimes. tk 50 

Our Dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and the 
Indies: They never come to full Maturity in Italy, or the 
moſt ſouthern parts of Spain, And yet there are tolerable 
Dates in Provence 3 only they do not keep, but breed worms. 
Thoſe from Perſia exceed all others in largeneſs, colour; and 


pT Is! in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the third fi- 


ure. wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and the 
— and concluſion particular affirmative propoſitions. 


E. gr. 4 e 
JA. All God's friends are kings. 
tl, Some of God's friends are _ 
hertfore, ſome poor, are Kings. 49 " 

D _ 3 the third caſe in the declenſion of 
nouns ; expreſſing the ſtate, or relation of a thing to whoſe 
rofit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. See Casr, 

t is called Dative, becauſe uſually governed by a verb im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon, As, commodare 
Cocrati, to lend to Socrates 3 utilis reipublicæ, uſeful to the 
commonwealth ; pernictoſus ecclſiæ, 1 to the church; 
viſum eft Platoni, it ſeemed good to Plato, So. Re. 
In Engliſh, where we have properly no caſes, this relation is 
expreſſed by the ſign to, or for. 

DAUGHTER. See the article Sox. : 
The Sons and Daughters of the king of England ate called the 

Sons and Daughters of England; becauſe all the ſubjects of 
England have a ſpecial intereſt in them, See PRINCEs of the 
Blood. 

DAVIDISTS, Davipici, a ſect of heretics, the adherents 
of David George, a glazier, or, as others ſay, painter, of 

Ghant; who in 1525. began to preach a new doctrine : 
publiſhing himſelf to be the true meſſiah, and that he was 
ſent hither to fill heaven, which was quite empty for want of 
people to deſerve it. ; 

| He rejected marriage, with the Adamites; denied the reſur- 

rection, with the Sadducees 5 held with Manes, that the 

| foul was not defiled by fin ; and laughed at the-ſelf-denial ſo 

- much recommended by Jeſus Chriſt. Such were his principal 
errors, 

He made his eſcape from Ghant, and retired firſt into Friſe- 
land, and then to Baſil, where he changed his name, aſ- 
ſuming that of John Bruck, and died in 1556. 

He left ſome diſciples behind him, to whom he promiſed 
that he would riſe again at the end of three years. Nor was 


he altogether a falſe prophet herein, for the magiſtrates of that | 


city, being informed at the three end of what he had 


taught, ordered him to be dug up, and burnt, together with | 


his writings, by the common hangman. 

| There are ftill ſome remains of this ridiculous ſe& in Holſtein, 
particularly about Frederickſtadt, where they are intermixed 
with the Arminians, | 

DAVIS's-2uadrant. See the Article Back-STAFF. 

DAUPHIN, Dorrnix, in Aſtronomy. See DzLPHinus. 

DavPnin, is a title given the eldeſt ſon of France, and pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown; on account of the province of 
Dauphin#, which in 1343, was given to Philip de Valois on 
this condition, by Humbert Dauphin of the Viennois. 

„ he Dauphin, in his letters patents, ſtiles himſelf, By the 

* * of God, eldeſt ſon of France, and Daupbin of 


iennois, 


Davenin * was anciently the title or appellation of the prince | 


of Viennois in France, 


L Moſt authors, who have ſought the origin of the name Dau- 
Pbin and Dauphine, ſeem to have given too much looſe to con- 
jecture. Some will have it derived from the Auffinates, an 
ancient People men ioned by Ptolbmy and Pliny ; but thoſe au- 
thors place the Auffinates on the other fide of 4 Alpes in the 
Gallia Ciſalpina. Others write that the Allobroges brought 
the name from Delphos; others, that king Boſon's ſhield was 
diſtinguiſhed by the figure of a Dolphin, which he bore there- 
on. Others, that the princes who reigned in the Viennois 
after Boſon, pitched on the Dolphin for their arms, as a ſymbol 
of their mildneſs and humanity : Others, that it was firſt given 

y an emperor who made war in Italy, but whom they do not 
name, to a governor of this Province, who ſent him a power- 
ful ſupply with ſuch expedition, that it deſerved to be com- 


pared with the ſwiſtneſs of a Dolphin. Thabo& fancies the |. 


word to be Gothic; as well as the names Breſs, Savoy, Beau- 
Jeau, Ge. Claud de Grange takes it to have been formed 
from the Word Viennoit, the ancient name of this province. 
0 2 of this 8 ſays he, being asked what country- 
© 26 e was, anſwered, do Vie prince of the pro- 
vor.. ro ER RET Inge 


ditorders of the reiris and bladder. Their bad pfopet- | 


riſing an 


Lines called himfelf the prince 4, Yiew | and afiervdedi; 
changing the V, according to cuſtom, into F, do Fiene ; an 
at length re renching the two ee's, Deßn : laſtly, the common 
opinion that the word was formed from Delpbinus, occaſioned 
them to write Dauphin: but this appears to Chorier no better 
than a ridiculous ſubtilty. Others will have it that Guy the 

Fat, having a daughter he was very fond of, uſe l to & ill her 
Dau)hine ; and to inimortalize her when dead, gave her name 
to his country. Others are of opinion; that the laſt count 
d' Albon, whoſe eſtate being incorporated with that of the 
count de Greſivaudan, by the marriage of his only daughter 
with the firſt Guy, was actually named Dauphin; and that his 
eldeſt grandſon, being ob'iged to take his name, was called 
Dauphin, and bore the figure of a Dolphin for his arms. Du 
Cheſne is likewiſe of opinion, that it was the grandſon of Guy 
the Fat, who firſt bore the name of Dauphin ; though not for 
the re iſon juſt alledged, but that it was given him at his bap- 
tiſm, and added to that of Guy. Chorier will not allow any 
thing probable in any of theſe opinions: he obſerves then, 
trat William canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has 
wrote the life of Margaret daughter of Stephen Earl of Bur- 
gandy married with Guy ſon of Guy the Fat, calls the lat- 
ter ſimply Guy th: Old, and the former always count Dau- 
hin; and adds, that no record, no monument, ever attributes 
the title of Dauphin to Guy the Fat, or any of his predeceſ- 
fors; ſo that it maſt neceſſirily have taken its riſe in his ſon, 
all whoſe ſucceſſors ſo conſtantly aſſumed it, that it became 
the proper name of the family. He died in 1142, in the 
flower of his youth; fo that it muſt be about the year 1120. 
that the title commenced ; and without doubt, adds he, on 
ſome illuſtrious occaſion., He obſerves further, that this 
ome was of a military difpolition, and delighted in nothing 
but war; and again, that it was the cuſtom of the Cavaliers 
to deck their casks, coats of arms, and the houſing of their 
horſes, with ſome figure or device peculiar to n 
whereby they were diſtinguiſhed from all others engaged in 
the ſame combat or tournament. From all theſe circumſtances 
he conjectures that this Guy choſe the Dolphin for his ſigna- 
ture; that this was the creſt of his helmet; and that he bore 
it on his coat in ſome -notab'e tournament or battle wherein 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. And this Chorier makes no doubt, 
is the real origin of the appellation. - The prefident de Val- 
bonnet ſpeaks more juſtly on the ſubject: Geiges, or Guy 
the Fat, ſon of Guy the old, married Mathilda, Who has been 
ſuppoſed to be of the ſame royal family, as being called Regina 
in ſeveral ancient charters. This couple had a fon, who, in 
a deed paſſed between him and Hugh biſhop of Grenoble in 
1140, is called De/phinus ; Guigo Comes, qui vocatur Delphi- 
mus. This has occaſioned ſome hiſtorians to think, that to 
diſcover the origin of the name Dauphin, there was no neceſ- 
ſity for having recourſe to voyages beyond the ſea, where the 
counts de Greſivaudan might take the Dolphin for their arms, 

or badge of diſtinction. Ia effect, that conjecture does not 
ſtand on any proof; nor is it true that the firſt and ſecond 
race of thoſe prinees bore the Dolpbin for their arms; there 
being ſcarce any figns thereof before Humbert I. who firſt 
wore it on his ſhield, It is more probable that the ſurname 
Dauphin, which Guy firſt aſſumed, pleaſed his ſucceſſors ſo 
much, that they added it to their own name, and erected it 
into a title, which has been retained ever ſince. Nothing is 
more common in thoſe times, than to find proper names be- 
come the names of families, or dignities. Witneſs the Ade- 
mars, Arthauds, Aynards, Attlemans, Berengers, and infinite 
others, who all. owe their names to ſome one of their an- 
ceſtors, from whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the fa- 
mily. See NAME. | 


The ſeigneurs or lords of Auvergne have likewiſe bore the ap- 
pellation of Dauphin ; but the Dauphins of Auvergne had it 
not till a good while after thoſe of the Viennois, and even re- 
ceived it from them. The manner was this: Guy the VIIIth, 
Danger of Viennois, had by his wife Margaret, daughter. of 
Stephen, earl of Burgundy, a ſon and two daughters. The 
ſon. was Guy the IXth his, ſucceſſor, Beatrix, one of the 
daughters, was married to the Count d'Auyergne, who, ac- 
cording to Blondel, was William the Vth, or rather, as 
Chorier and others hold, Robert the VIth, father of William 
the Vth, This prince loſt the greateſt part of the county 
Auvergne, which was taken from him by his uncle William, 
aſſiſted by Louis the young; and was only left maſter of 
the little canton whereof Vodable is the capital. He had a 
ſon whom he called Dauphin, on account of Guy, or Guigues, 
his uncle by the mother's ſide. From his time his ſucceſ- 
ſors holding the ſame petty canton of Auvergne, ſtyled 
themſelves Dauphins of Auvergne, and bore a Dolphin for 
their arms, , EEE 36 - — * x x! * . , | 
DAY, a dries. f time, dawn from the Appearance, and 
diſappearance o un. See Spfr. 
The Day is of two kinds, Artificial, and Natural. Its 
Artificial Dax, which ſeems to be that primarily meant by the 
word 275 is the time of light ; determined by the ſun's 
een cs. ee ene 
This is proper S kned the ſtay of the ſun above the hori- 
zon: In oppoſition: to which, the time of darkneſs, or, the 


fun's ſtay, below. the horizon from ſetting to riſing again, is 
called Night: See NiIonr. | 


Natural Day, called alſo Civil Day, is the ſpace of time where- 
in the ſun performs one revolution round the earth: or, more 
juſtly, the time wherein the earth makes a rotation on its 

C 


| 


: 


axis; which the Greeks more properly expreſs by yox;94,u5g0, 
Nychthymeron, q. d. night-day. 

The Epocha, or Beginning of the Civil Day, is the term from 
which one Day begins, and in which the preceding Day 
concludes, The fixing of this term is of ſome importance. 
It is certain, that for the more commodious diſtinguiſhing of 
Days, it ought to be fixed in ſome moment of time wherein 
the ſun is in ſome diſtinguiſhable part of the heavens. "The 
moſt eligible therefore ſhould be the moments wherein the ſun 
paſſes either the horizon, or the meridian, In effect, as there 
is no moment can be more accurately determined by obſerva- 
tion than that when the ſun paſſes through the upper meridian : 
if regard be had to the exactneſs of the meaſure, the noon- 
tide has the beſt pretenſions ; the riſing and ſetting of the ſun 
being diſturbed by the refraction; beſide that, the horizon is 
ſeldom clear of clouds, But yet, as the Artificial Day does 
begin with the ſun's riſe, and ends with the ſetting; and be- 
ſides, the ſun's paſſing the horizon is a thing eaſily obſerved, 
the riſing or ſetting of the ſun ſhould appear the moſt commo- 
dious Epoch or beginning of the Civil Day. 

As then there are not wanting reaſons for beginning the Natu- 
ral Day, both from the ſun's paſſing the meridian, and the 
eaſtern and weſtern ſide of the horizon; it is no wonder that 
different nations ſhould begin their Day differently. 
Accordingly, J, The ancient Babylonians, Perſians, Syrians, 
and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the preſent inhabitants of 
the Balearick iſlands, the Greeks, c. begin their Day with 
the ſun's riſing. 2d4ly, The ancient Athenians and Jews, 
with the Auſtrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sileſians, mo- 
dern Italians, and Chineſe, reckon it from the ſun's ſetting. 
34ly, The ancient Umbri and Arabians, with the modern 
aſtronomers, at noon, And, 4thly, The Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, with the modern Engliſh, French, Dutch, Germans, 
Spaniards, and Portugueſe, at midnight. 


The Day is divided into Hours; and the week, month, Sc. 


into Days. See Hour, MonTH, WEEK. 
For the different len 
Sec CLIMATE, and GLOBE. 
It has been a matter of ſome controverſy among aſtronomers, 
whether or no the Natural Days be all equally long through- 
out the year; and if not, what is their difference? M- 
profeſſor of mathematics at Sevil, in a memoir in the 
Philoſophical Tranſact. aſſerts, from a continued ſeries of ob- 
fervations for three years, that they are all equal. Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, in the ſame tranſactions, refutes the opinion; and 
ſhews, that one Day, when the ſun is in the equinoCtal, is 
ſhorter than when he is in the tropicks, by 40 ſeconds ; and 
that 14 tropical Days are longer than ſo many equinoctial ones, 
by Z of an hour, or 10 minutes, This inequality of the Days 
flows from two ſeveral principles; the one, the excentricity 
of the earth's orbit ; the other, the obliquity of the ecliptic 
with regard to the equator, which is the meaſure of time. As 
theſe two cauſes happen to be combined, the length of the Day 
is varied, See EXCENTRICITY and OBLIQUITY. | 

Day, in law, is frequently uſed for the Day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or upon affignation. 
We ſay, He had a Day by the rolls 
appearance aſſigned him. | | 

Days in Bank, are Days ſet down by ſtatute, or order of the 
court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall 
appear on the writ ſerve t. 
To be diſmiſſed without Day, fine Die, is to be finally diſ- 
charged the court, 

Days of Prefixion, in the Exchequer. See REMEMBRANCER, 

Days of Grace, in commerce, are a number of Days allowed 
by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
fame becomes due, i. e. after the time it was accepted for is 
expired, See BILL and EXCHANGE, 
In England, three Days of Grace are allowed; fo that a bill 
accepted in order to be paid, e. gr. ten Days after fight, is 
not to be paid till thirteen Days. Throughout France, they al- 
low ten Days of Grace; as many at Dantzic ; eight at Naples; 
ſix at Venice, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four 
at Frankfort; five at Leipſic; 12 at Hamburgh ; fix in Por- 
tugal ; 14 in Spain; 30 in Genoa, &c.---Note, ſundays 
and holydays are included in the number of Days of Grace. 
See ACCEPTANCE. | 

Fih-Davys. See the article ABSTINENCE. 

Dog-Davs, Dies Caniculares. See CANICULAR. 

Critical Da vs, Dies Critici, See CRITICAL Days. 

Intercalary, or Additional Days. See INTERCALARY Days. 

DEACON *, Dt1acowvs, a perſon in the loweſt degree of holy 
orders, whoſe bufinefs is to baptize, read in the church, and 
affiſt at the celebration of the euchariſt. See OR DE RSG. 

*The word is formed from the Latin Diaconus, of the Greek 
14x16, miniſter, ſervant. 

Deacons were inſtituted, ſeven in number, by the apoſtles, 
Acts, chap. vi. which number was retained a long time in ſe- 
veral churches, Their office was to ſerve in the Agapz, and to 
diſtribute the bread and wine to the communicants, and diſ- 
. the alms. See ALMs, Ec. . 


y the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatible. with 
the ſtate and miniſtry of a Deacan. But it is now a long 


The Deacons were formerly prohibited ſitting 


Church, look to the rents and charities, provide fo 


of the Day in different climates, 


lar lords, who govern the people, fit in judgment on all their 
„ i. e. he had a Day of | 
_ diſcharged all the weapons! concerns of the church on the 


DEACONESS, D1aconi1ssa, an office in uſe in the primitive 


DEA 


time that the Romiſh church has prohibited 0 
pen 


and the pope only grants them diſpenſations br warring, 
tant cauſes; and after diſpenſation, they F 


loſe the rank 
functions of their order, and return to a e rank and 


the canons forbid Deacons to conſecrate ; hart 199 he Prieſts. 
tal office. They alſo prohibit a Deacon being or —4 lacerdo- 
he have a title, or call, and be at leaſt twenty five year; unleſs 
The * Juſtinian, in Novel. 123. afligns the f 5 of age 
twenty five years for a Deacon, But this was thecug,, © df 
prieſts were not ordained at leſs than thirty years of of When 
preſent twenty three years of age ſuffices for a D ok ge. At 
At Rome, under pope Sylveſter, they had only one 1 

then ſeven were appointed; then fourteen ; and at er 5 
teen, who were called Cardinal Deacons, to diſti nguifli eigh- 
from thoſe of other churches. See CAR DIN AL. 1 


Their office was to take care of the temporalities of m. 
3 


r the necef.. 


ſities of the eccleſiaſtics, and even of the pope; The colle- 


ing of the rents, alms, &c, belonged to the Sub-Deacn . 
Deacins were the depoſitaries and diſtributers. Movin 75 : 
the management of the revenues of the church in their . 
their authority grew apace, as the riches of the church ; ; 
creaſed, Thoſe of Rome, as being miniſters of the 11 0 
church, preceded all others, and even at length took plac - 
the prieſts themſelves. Doubtleſs, it was the avaice of f. 
prieſts that made them give place to the Deacons, who had the 
diſpoſal of the money, St. Jerom exclaims againſt this at 
tempt, and proves that a Deacon is inferior to a prieſt, : 
The council in Trullo, which is the IIId of Conſtant 
Ariſtenus in his Synopſis of the canons of that council 2 
ras on the ſame council, Simeon Logotheta, and Occumenius 
diſtinguiſh Deacons deſtined for ſervice at the altar, from thoſs 
who had the care of the diſtribution of the alms of the faith. 
ful. Thus the cuſtom of conſtituting Deacons, without an 
other office but to attend the prieſt at the altar, being _ 
introduced, thoſe ſimple Deacons durſt no longer pretend to a 
ſuperiority over the prieſts, As to the other Deacons, who 
had got the adminiſtration of the revenues, they would fill 
retain the ſuperiority ; and for diſtinction fake, where there 
were ſeveral, the firſt took the appellation of Arch-Deacon, 
Sea ARCH-DEACON. 

The Deacons rehearſed certain prayers at the holy office, which 
were thence denominated Diaconical. 

They took care that the people at church behaved themſelves 
with due modeſty and reſpect. They were not allowed to 
teach publickly ; at leaſt not in the preſence of a biſhop or 
prieſt. They only inſtructed the Catechumens, and prepared 
them for baptiſm, The doors of the church were likewiſe in 
their cuſtody ; though in after-times, that charge was com- 
mitted to the Sub-Deacons, - 
Among the Maronites of mount Lebanon, are two Deacons 
who are mere adminiſtrators of the temporalities. Dandini, 
who calls them Ji Signori Diaconi, aſſures us, they are ſecu- 


differences, and treat with the Turks as to what concerns 
the taxes and other affairs. In this, the patriarch of the 
Maronites ſeems to have aimed to imitate the apoſtles, who 


Deacons ; it is not well done, ſay they, to leaye the word of 
God, and ſerve at tables. And, in effect, it was this gave 
occaſion to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Diaconate. 


church, though now laid aſide. St. Paul makes mention 
thereof in his epiſtle tp the Romans ; and the younger Pliny, 
in a letter to Trajan, tells that prince, he had ordered two 
Deaconeſſes, whom he calls Miniſtre, to be tortured. 
Deaconeſs was a title given to certain devout women, 
conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church, and ren- 
dred thoſe offices to the women, which men could not decent- 
ly do ; as, in baptiſm, for inſtance, which was conferred by 
immerſion, on women as well as men. See BAPTISM. 
They were likewiſe to look to the doors on the fide the Mo- 
men were on, who were ſeparated from the men, accord. 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times. They had the care and in- 
ſpection of the poor, ſick, &c. And in times of perſecution, 
when a Deacon could not be ſent -to the women, © m_ 
and fortify them, a Deaconeſs was ſent, See Balſamon on 
eleventh canon of the council of Laodicea ; and the 4poſfo- 
lical Conſtitutians, L. II. c. 57. To ſay nothing of the or of 
of Ignatius to the people of Antioch. 2 what 8 
Deaconeſ/es, is ſuppoſed to be an interpolation. * © 

In _ 1 on the councils it is ſaid that 44 
were ordained by the impoſition of hands: and the counc 
Trullo uſes the term xeteſlenem, to impoſe hands, to 8 
the conſecration of Deaconeſſes. Baronius, however, 
that hands were laid on the Deaconeſſes ; ot that there N wid 


ceremony of conſecration: founding his opinion on the mne 


poſition of hands. And yet ; af age 1 
crees they ſhould not be ordained till forty year —4 
whereas till then they had not been ordained before 9 


85 


15 is preſeribed in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, chap. V. ö. And 


vs i in the Nomocanon of John of Antioch, in Balfamon, 
5 of Photius, the heodeſian Code, Tertullian. 


nd, Virgin. &c. . Cone ee e 
2 4 uxorem, L. I. c. 7. ſpeaks of women who had 
received ordination in the church, and who, on that account, 
were deprived of the liberty of marrying. For the Dea- 
toneſſes were widows, and might not re-marry. Nor were they 
tapable of being admitted to that order, if they had been 
married more than once. Though in after-times virgins were 
alſo made Deaconeſſes, at leaſt if we may credit St. Epiphanius, 
Zonaras, Balſamon and Ignatius. * Bak prot | 
The council of Nice ranks Deaconzſſes among the clergy : 
though ſome hold that their ordination was not facramen- 
tal. but a mere eccleſiaſtical ceremony. However, it gave 
Wem a preeminence above their ſex ; for which reaſon the 
council of Laodicea forbad the ordaining of any more for the 
future. The firſt council of Orange, held in 441, likewiſe 
forbids the ordaining of Deaconeſſes, and enjoins ſuch as had 
been ordained to receive the benediction with the mere laity. 
Tt is hard to fay when the order of Deaconeſſes expired ; by 
reaſon they did not all ceaſe together. The eleventh canon 
of the council of Laodicea, it is true, ſeems to abrogate them; 
but it is certain they ſubſiſted in diverſe places long after- 
wards. For the twenty-ſixth canon of the firſt council of 
Orange, and the twenty-firſt of that of Epaona, held in 515, 
forbid the ordination of Deaconeſſes; yet there were ſome at 
the time of the council in Trullo. | | 
Atto of Verceil, in his VIIIth letter; gives the reaſon of their 
being aboliſhed : He obſerves that in the firſt ages the miniſtry 
of women was neceſſary, in order to the more eaſy inſtruct- 
ing of other women, and recovering them from paganiſm ; 
and that they likewiſe ſerved for the more decent adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm to the ſame : but that it was not then neceſ- 
fary, by reaſon none but children were baptized ; and it might 
now be added, by reaſon baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling. 
The number of Deaconeſſes does not ſeem to have been fixed: 
the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, orders that in the great church of Conſtantinople 
there be forty Deaconeſſes 3 whereas there were only fix in that 
of the mother of God, in the quarter of the Blachernz. _ 
DEACONRY, DiAcox AE, the order, or miniſtry of a Dea- 
con, or Deaconeſs, See DEAcon and DEaconess. | 
Dracox Rx, DIAcoNIA, is alſo a name ftill reſerved to the 
chapels, and oratories in Rome, under the direction of the 
22 deacons, in their reſpective regions or quarters. See 
EGION, | 
To the Deaconries were annexed a fort of hoſpitals, or boards 
for the diſtribution of alms, governed by the regionary dea- 
cons, called cardinal deacons, of whom there were ſeven, 
anſwering to the ſeven regions, their chief being called the 
arch-deacon, See CARDINAL. | 
The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the Deaconry, had an 
adminiſtrator for the temporal concerns, called the Father of the 
Deaconry, who was ſometimes a prieſt, and ſometimes a layman. 
At preſent there are fourteen of theſe Deaconries or hoſpitals at 
Rome, which are reſerved to the cardinals. Du Cange gives us 
their names: as the Deaconry of St. Maria in the broad-way ; 
the Deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pantheon, &c. h 
DEADLY Feud *, in our law-books, a profeſſion of irreconcila- 
ble enmity till a perſon is revenged by the death of his enemy. 
The Word Feud is derived from the German Fehd, which, as 
Hottoman obſerves, ſignifies, modo bellum, modo capitales ini- 
micitias, See Feup. £2: $424 78 i 


Such enmity and revenge was allowed by our ancient laws in 
the time of the Saxons, viz. If any man was killed, and a pe- 
cuniary ſatisfaction were not made to the kindred, it was law- 
ful for them to take up arms, and revenge themſelves on the 
murtherer: which was called Deadly Feud. And this, pro- 
bably, was the original of an appeal. See APPEAL. 

De av-Pledge. See the article MORTGAGE. * 
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jecture, which the ſeamen make of the place where a ſhip is, 
by keeping an account_ of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by rectifying 
all, with allowance for drift ng. &c. according to the 

ps trim : fo that this Reckoning is without any obſervation 


any good obſervation can be had. See Los, and Los-Line. 


It is fo called, becauſe it does not away fo ſwiftly, as the 
water running by her ſides doth. VOY ANT Neale 


5 makes much Dead-Mater. 
AFFORESTED, in our law-books, the being diſc 
ForgsT, 
Fobannes Dei Gratia, &c. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Kc. k ia- 


ad Foreſtam & Foreſtarios pertinent. YJuare volumus & firmiter 


beredes corum int Deafforeſtati in perpetuum, 


E£4D-Reckoning, at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment or con- 


— 


of the ſun, moon and ſtars, and is to be rectified as often as | 


Drap-Vater, is the eddy- water juſt behind the ſtern of a ſhip. 
If a ſhip have a great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay, ſhe 
from being foreſt ; or freed and exempted. from foreſt-laws . ' 


tis ms omning Deafforeſtaſſe Foreflam de Brewood ds omnibus que | 


Ui gs quod prædicta — & homines in illa mann tes, 


DEAFNESS, the fate of a perſon who wants the ſenſe of 
hearing ; or the diſeaſe of the ear, 'which prevents its due te- 
deption of ſounds, See HearinG and EAR. 

Deafneſs generally ariſes either from an obſtruction, or a com- 
preſſion, of the anditory nerve; or from ſome collection of 
matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or from the auditory 
paſſage being ſtopped up by ſome harderied excrement ; or, 
aſtly, from ſome excreſſence, a ſwelling of the glarids; or 
ſome foreign body introduced within it. | 
Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able to learn any 
language ; at leaft in the common way, However, as the 
- ho in ſome meaſure, ſerve them for ears, they may under- 
ſtand what is ſaid by obſerving the motion of the lips, tongue 
Sc. of the ſpeaker 3 and even accuſtom themſelves to move 
their own, as they ſee other people do; and by this means 
learn to ſpeak: | | 
Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentlemen 
born deaf, to hear what was ſaid to them, and to return per- 
tinent anſwers. Digby gives us another inſtance of the fame 
within his own knowledge. And there was a Swiss phyſician 
lately living at Amſterdam, orie Joh. Conrad Amman, who 
effected the fame in ſeveral children born deaf, with ſurprizing 
ſucceſs. He has reduced the thing to a fixed art or method 

which he has publiſhed in his Sardus Loguens, Amſtelod. 1692. 
and de Loguela, ibid. 1700. | 
In the Phil. Tranſact. No 312, we have an account by Mr, 
Waller, R. S. Secr. of a man and his ſiſter, each about fifty 
years old, born in the ſame town with Mr. Waller, who had 
neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of hearing; yet both of them 
knew, by the motion of the lips only, whatever was ſaid to 
them, and would anſwer pertinently to the queſtion propoſed. 
It ſeems they could both hear and ſpeak when children; but 
loſt their ſenſe after wards; whence they retain'd their ſpecch, 
which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible, 

Such another inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy's daughter, mi- 
niſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by biſhop Burnet. 
At two years old they perceived the had loſt her hearing; and 
ever ſince, though ſhe hears great noiſes, yet hears nothing 
of what is faid to her. But by obſerving the motions of the 
mouth and lips of others, ſhe has acquired fo many words, 
that out of theſe ſhe has formed a ſort of jargon, in which ſhe 
can hold converſation whole days with thoſe that can ſpeak her 
language. She knows nothing that is ſaid to her, unleſs ſhe 
ſee the motion of their mouths that ſpeak to her ; ſo that in 
the night, they are obliged to light candles to ſpeak to her. 
One thing will appear the ſtrangeſt part of the whole nar- 
ration: ſhe has a fifter, with whom the has practiſed her 
language more than with any body elſe; and in the night, 
by lying her hand on her ſiſter's mouth, ſhe can perceive 
by that what ſhe faith, and fo can diſcourſe with her in the 
dark. Burn. Let. IV. p. 248. 
It is obſervable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral others thick of 
hearing, hear better and more eaſily if a loud noiſe be raiſed 
at the time when you ſpeak to them: which is owing, no 
doubt; to the greater tenſion of the ear-drum, on that occaſion. 
Dr. Willis mentions a deaf woman, who, if a drum were 
beat in the room, could hear any thing very clearly; fo that 
her husband hired a drummer for a ſervant, that by his means 
he might hold converſation with his wife, The ſame author 
mentions another, who, living near a ſteeple, could always 
hear very well, if there was a ringing of three or four bells: 
but never elſe. See DRUu. | 

DEAN“, a prime dignitary in moſt cathedral aid collegiate 
churches ; being uſually the prefident of the chapter. See 

CHAPTER: | 

* He is called Dean, Detanus, of the Greek x2, ten, as be- 

ing ſuppoſed to preſide -over ten canons or prebendaries, at 
leaſt, - See PREBEN DART, Oc. | 

Canonifts diſtinguiſh between Deans of cathedral, and thoſe of 

collegiate churches. The firſt, with their chapter, are regu- 

larly ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the biſhop. As to Deans of 

collegiate churches, they have uſually the contentious juriſ- 

dition in themſelves ; that is, they exerciſe juriſdictioſi over 

their canons in all civil; of criminal matters ; though ſome- 

times this belongs to them in common with the chapter. 

See COLLEGIATE and CATHEDRAL. 


In England; as there ate two foundations of cathedral and col- | 


legiate churches, the old, and the new, (the latter being thoſe 
founded by Henry the VIHth on the ſuppreffion of the Abbots 
and Priors, when their eonvents were turned into Dean and 
chapter ) ſo thete are two ways of creating the Deans. Thoſe 
of the old foundation * brought to their dignity much like 
a biſhop ; the prince firſt ſending out his Conge d' Eſlire to 
the chapter; the chapter there chuſinig, the king yielding his 
royal aſſent, and the bp conbirining him, and giving his 
mandate to inftal him. Thoſe of the new foundation are in- 
ſtalled by a {horter courſe ; only by the king's letters patents, 
without either election or confirmation. | | 
Conſtantine, we are told, erected an office of nine hundred 
and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of diverſe trades 
and profeſſions, whom he'exermpted from all impoſitions, and 


* 


© *% 


| beſtowed them om the cathedral urch, to render the of- 


fices 


DEA 


fices of burial gratis to the defunct, particularly to the poor. | 


Theſe he called Decani and Le#icarii, AN by reaſon they 
were divided by tens; each whereof had a 
carry the bodies in: It is ſuppoſed to be theſe, who under 
Conſtantius began to be called Copiate, i. e. clerks deſtined 
for labour. For they are uſually ranked among the clerks, 
and even before the chantors. By a law of the year 357, it 
appears that there were of theſe Copiatz at Rome. See Lx c- 
TICARII, and CopIATE. | 
DEA is alſo a title applied among us to diverſe that are, the 
chief of ſome peculiar churches or chapels : as, the Dean of 
the king's chapel, of the arches, of battle, of boking, &c. 
Rural DEAN, or Urban Dt an, was formerly an eccleſiaſtical 
Perſon, who had a diſtrict of ten churches or pariſhes, either 
in the country or city, within which he exerciſed juriſdiction, 
Theſe Rural Deans were ſometimes called Archipresbyteri, and 
at firſt were both in order and authority, above the arch- 
deacons. They were elected by the clergy, and by their votes 
depoſed ; but afterwards they were appointed, and removed, 
at the diſcretion of the biſhop : and hence they were called 
Decani Temporarii, to diſtinguiſh them from the cathedral 
Deans, who were called Decani Perpetui. See RURAL Dean. 
We meet with Rural Deans as early as the IXth century: 
Hincmar, in a capitular to his arch-deacons, reſerves the 
right of electing them to himſelf ; and only allows it to the 
archdeacons, in caſe he be abſent, and by proviſion only, 
Some take the Rural Deans to hold the rank and place of the 
Chorepiſcopi. Be this as it will, it is certain they are very 
ancient in France, Germany, and England ; though till the 
end of the XVIth century they were unknown in Italy, in 
regard the biſhopricks being there exceeding ſmall, they were 
not needed. S. Charles Borromeo is faid to have firſt intro- 
duced them there. See ChoREPIScorus. 
Dean, in the ancient monaſteries, was. a ſuperior eſtabliſhed 
under the abbot, to eaſe him in taking care of ten monks ; 
whence he was called Decanus, in imitation of thoſe officers 
called by the fame name among the Romans, who had ten 
ſoldiers under them. See ABBorT. 
Till the time of St. Benedict, there were uſually in each mo- 
naſtery a provoſt, Præpoſitus, and ſeveral Deans, Decant, 
under the abbot. In ſome abbies, there was but one Dean, 
and he bleſſed by the biſhop, as well as the abbot himſelf. 
This privilege gave him occaſion to think himſelf in ſome 
meaſure the abbot's equal ; and to ſcruple obedience to him. 
St. Benedict was ſenſible of this inconvenience, and to prevent 
it in his order, appointed that the monaſteries ſhould be go- 
verned under the abbot by ſeveral, Deans, whoſe authority be- 
ing thus ſhared, they would be the leſs dangerous. 
The office of the Deans, we have obſerved, was to have the 
inſpection of ten monks, to look to their working, and all 
their exerciſes, They were not choſe by ſeniority, but me- 
rit ; and might be depoſited after three admonitions. The 
monaſteries being now leſs populous than they were in ancient 
times, the abbot, or prior, do not ſtand in ſo much need of 
being eaſed ; ſo that Deans are ſet aſide, 5 
Dx an and Chapter.--Anciently, biſhops did not ordinarily tranſ- 
act matters of moment fine concilis presbyterorum principalium, 


who were then called Senatores Eccleſia, and collegues of the 


biſhops ; repreſented in ſome meaſure by our chapters of cathe- 
drals, whereof the Dean and ſome of the prebends are, upon 
the biſhop's ſummons, to aſſiſt him in ordinations, depriva- 
tions, condemnatiens, excommunications, and other weighty 
concerns of the Church. See CHAPTER. 
DEARTICULATION, in anatomy, See DIARTHROSIs. 


DEATH, Mors, is generally conſidered as the ſeparation of the 
foul from the body; in which ſenſe it ftands oppoſed to life, 


which conſiſts in the union thereof. See LIFE. 

Phyſicians uſually defined death by a total ſtoppage of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and a ceſſation of the animal, and vital 
functions conſequent thereon ; as reſpiration, ſenſation, &c. 
See CIRCULATION, FUNCTION, c. | 

An animal body, by the actions inſeparable from life, under- 
goes a continual change. Its ſmalleſt fibres become rigid, its 
minute veſſels grow into ſolid fibres no longer previous to the 
fluids, its greater veſſels grow hard and narrow, and every 


thing becomes contracted, cloſed and bound up; whence the | 


dryneſs, immobility, and extenuation obſerved in old age. 
By ſuch means the offices of the minuter veſiels are de- 
{troyed, the humours ſtagnate, harden, and at length co- 


aleſce with the ſolids. Thus are the ſuhtileſt fluids in the | 


body intercepted and loſt, the concoction weakened, and the 
reparation prevented ; only the coarſer juices continue to 
run ſlowly through the greater veſſels, to the preſervation of 
life, after the animal functions are deſtroyed. At length, in 
the proceſs of theſe changes, Death itſelf becomes inevitable, 
as the neceſſary conſequence: of life. See Fire, Ack, Cc. 


But it is rare that life is thus long protracted, or, that Death 
ſucceeds merely from the decays and impairment of old age. 


Diſeaſes, a long and horrid train, cut the work ſhort. 
Dis EAsk. 8 | 


 DearTr-//atch, in natural hiſtory, a little inſet famous for a 
ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, which the populace | 


ier or litter to 


face, which he chuſes to call the upper lip, the 


| forehead, That author had two Death-I/atches 


have long took for a preſage of Death, in . 

is heard n whence it - als called [x Rr er 2 t 

ſaga, Pulſatorius, Re. us, Morti. 
here are two kinds of Death-IWatches of the firſt 

a good account in the Phileſoph. Tranſat. by Mr. All. have 


len. It 


brown colour 
two Antennæ —— au cy 
beneath the eyes, and doing. the. office of proboſcide. * 8 
part it beats withal, he obſerved, was the extreme edge of - 
e 


mouth being 


is a ſmall beetle ,$ of an inch long, of a dark 
ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under the V agin 
or helmet on the head, and 


8 by this bony part, and lying underneath, out of 
view. Its figure, as it appears in a microſcope. fe 
ed in Tab, /\ Hiſt. N 2. , bes des repreſent. 
This account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, with this if. 
ference, that inſtead of ticking with the upper. lip, he 4 
ſerved the inſe& to draw back ite mouth, and bear wit f. 
a 
a female, which he kept alive in a box ſeveral Frag ar 
could bring one of them to beat whenever he pleaſed, c in 
tating its beating. By his ticking noiſe he could N 
invite the male to get up upon the other in the way. of if 
tion, When the male found he got up in vain, he would A 
off again, beat very eagerly, and then up again: Whence the 
ingenious author concludes, thoſe pulſations to be the wa 
whereby theſe inſets woo, one another, and find out and 0 
vite each other to copulation. | 
The ſecond kind of Death-Match is an inſect in appearance 
quite different from the firſt, The former only beats ſeven 
or eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker; the latter will beat 
ſome hours together without intermiſſion, and his ſtrokes are 
more leiſurely, and like the beat of a J/atch, This latter is 
a ſmall greyiſh inſet, much like a louſe when viewed with 
the naked eye. Its figure, as magnihed, is ſeen in Tak, Natur. 
Hift. Fig. 1. | 
It is very common in all parts of the houſe in the ſummer. 
months: is very nimble in running to ſhelter; and ſhy of 
beating when diſturbed: But will beat very freely before you, 
and alſo anſwer the beating, if you can view it without giving 
it diſturbance, or ſhaking the place where it lies, G. The 
author cannot ſay, whether they beat in any other thing, but 
he never heard their noiſe except in or near paper. As to 
their noiſe, the ſame perſon is in doubt, whether it be made 


by their heads, or rather ſnouts againſt the paper; or, whe- 


ther it be not made after ſome ſuch manner, as graſhoppers 
and crickets make their noiſe, He inclines to the former opi- 
nion : the reaſon of his doubt is, that he obſerved the animal's 
body to ſhake and give a jirk at every beat, but could ſcarce 
perceive any part of its body to touch the paper, But its body 
is ſo ſmall, and near the paper, and its motion in ticking 
ſo quick, that he thinks it might be, yet he not perceive it, 
The ticking, as in the other, he judges to be a wooing-act ; 
as having obſerved another, after much beating, come and 
make * 2 to the beating inſect, who, after ſome offers, leſt 
off beating, and got upon the back of the other. When 
they were joined, he got off again, and they continued 
ſome hours joined tail to tail, like dog and bitch in coition. 
Whether this inſect change its ſhape, and become another 
animal, or not, he cannot ſay; though he has ſome cauſe to 
ſuſpect that it becomes a ſort of fly. It is at firſt a minute 


white egg, much ſmaller than the nits of lice; though tho 


inſect is near as big as a louſe, In March it is hatched, and 

creeps about with its ſhell on. When it firſt leaves its ſhell, 

it is even ſmaller than its T3 though that be ſcarce diſcern- 
In 


or do a thing De bene eſſe, is to accept, or allow it 28 W 
done for the preſent; but when it comes to be more il 


teſt. | "IS . 
464 in chancery, upon motion to have one of 4 Jin 
cipal defendants in a cauſe examined as a witneſs, 


| (not then thoroughly examining the juſtice of it, r not hear- 


| | ſu 
ing what may be objected on the other fide) often orders Juc 
a efendant 0 be A e De bene eſſe, i, e. that his 1 
ſitions ſhall be allowed or ſuppreſſed at the 3 qual 
cauſe upon a full debate of the matter, 25 We: 4 
think fit; but for the preſent they have a well-being 
ditional allowance. 


DEBENTURE, a kind of writing in the nature of a bond, 


ure 
firſt given in 1649, to charge the commonwealth P ſec. 
the ſoldier-creditor, or his aſſigns, the ſum due, _ 
the accounts of his arrears. s. re 
The word is alſo uſed in the Exchequer, and in the king 


| houſhold, where Debentures are uſually given 121 7s like 


for the payment of their wages, board- Mages n De 


: 
4 


b EN 


n : in the att of obliviori, 12 Car. II. 
5 4 revolution, has been uſed in many 


_— 


a f 
ited 
pointed to 


tes in Ireland, out of which the ſoldiers Debentures 
are ap be ſatisfied, 11 W. III. | 
DEBILITY (in a medicinal ſenſe ) is a relaxation df the ſolids, 
which induces weakneſs and fainting. See RELAXATION. 

DeBiliTy (in Aſtrology) See Dow ir. Y | 
HEBRUIZED, or DEBRU1SED, in heraldry, is when we 
would imitate the grievous reſtraint of an animal, which * 
debarred -its — freedom by any of ordinaries being 


bl 


our law, ng are to be ſatisfied in the 


and adminiſtratorſhip; 


by 


from the arreſt of an 

We — with divers kinds Active Debts, are 
thoſe whereof a perſon is creditor : Paſſive Debts, thoſe wherof 
he is debtor.---There are alſo Real Debts, Perſonal Debts, 
and Mixtd Debts. | | | 
Chirographary DtBT, in the French law, is that due by 
virtue of a note, or writing under one's hand, and not 
proved in judicature. $94) | | 
Hhpothecary DEBT, is that due in virtue of ſome contract, or 
judgment. 
Pledintem Dr BT, is that ariſing from an alienation of lands, 
ec. the whole purchaſe whereof has not been paid. 
Priviledged DE BT, is that which muſt be ſatisfied before all 

others; as, the king's tax, &c, _ D 
DEBTOR, a perſon who owes ſomething to another : in 
oppoſition to creditor, which is he to whom it is owing. 
See CR EDITOR. | f 
DECAGON, a plain figure in geometry, having ten ſides, 
- and angles. See FIGURE. 
If all the fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular Deca- 
gon, and may be inſcribed in a circle, | 
The ſides of a regular Decagon are, in power and length, 
. equal to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon, inſcribed in the 
- famecircle, and cut according to extreme and mean proportion. 
A fortification alſo conſiſting of ten baſtions, is ſometimes 
called a Decagon. | | 
DECALOGUE *, the ten commandments of God, engraven 

on two tables of ſtone, and given to Moſes, on 
The Word is Greek, compoſed of Jexe, ten, and Aces, 
word, 2. 4. ten words. Accordingly, the Jews call them 
AAN the ten words, which appellation is very 


ancient. 
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verſe of the Vth chapter of Deuteronomy, an eleventh com- 
mandment, to build an altar on mount Gerizzim, Cc. 


temple and an altar 
poſlible, the te 
formed, 


on that mountain, and to diſcredit, if 
e at Jeruſalem, and the worſhip there per- 
It mutt be added, however, that, though all, both 


ments; there is ſome difference as to the manner of divi- 
ding them. 213 

The Talmudiſts, and Poſtellus after them, in this treatiſe d- 
Phenicum Literis, ſay, that the Decalegue, or ten command- 
ments were engraven quite through the tables which God 
uy to Moſes ; but that nevertheles the middle of the D, Alem 
inal, and of the O, Samech, remained miraculouſly ſuſpended 
Without adhering to any thing. See the Diſſertation on the 
vamaritan medals, printed at Paris in 1715. They add, that 
Decalogue was wrought in letters of light, i. e. in luminous, 


hining letters. | 
| DECAMERIS *, a term ſignifying a tenth part; uſed by 
Mr. Sauyeur, and ſome 
| the W ſounds. | 
e wore is formed of una, ten, and wegrs, part. 
DECAMERON, a work containing the aQions, or converſa- 
dans of ten days. Boccaccio's Decameron conſiſts of one hundred 
\ novels related in ten days. N 
DECAMP. When an army raiſes. its camp, or breaks up 
DER the phos where it lay before, they ſay it is decamped. 
N among the Romans, an officer who had ten 
— 2 ; ren ory perſons, under his charge; whence our Eng- 
. DEAN. : * "1 
DECANTATION, in chymiſtry, the act of 
Juor from oft. the freces; tfe, 
or canthus of the veſſel; 
DECAPITE" in e, 8 
VECAPI in heraldry. See DEFrALIT. DRE: 
 DECAPROTI#, DzcE8MpRIMI, among the andients, 
Vert officers who gathered che tributes, or taxes, 
The ward comes {rm Inas ten, and weve, firſt 3 proba- 
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ring  qut a 
by gently inclining the lip, 


were choſe to make the 


| Vor. I. Ne XLI Tei : 


2 


— 


Frog = eſpecially in that which relates to the for- 


The Sameritans, both in their text and verſion, add after the | 
17 verſe of the XXth chapter of Exodus, and after the 21ſt 


But | 
it is apparently an interpolation, to authorize their having a | 


other authors, to mark and meaſure | 


whence the word is derived. See 


Jews and Chriſtians, agree in the number of ten command- 


bly by reaſon | 
Tt; whe}, hp the ten firſt, or eis Periqva of each com- þ 


| At the ſame time they likewiſe offer'd 


The Decaproti were obliged to pay for the dead ; or, to anſwei 
to the emperor for the quota parts of ſuch as died, out of theit 
own. eſtates, Cicero in his oration for Roſcius, calls them 


. NN 2 1 0 
DECASTYLE “, in the ancient architecture; a building 


with an ordonnance of ten columns in front. The temple of 

J upiter Olympius was Decaſtyle. See TEMPLE, 

; The word 1s formed of gta, ten, and g7TvA&, column, _ 

DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year; wherein the ſari 
enters the tropic of capricorn, and makes the winter ſolſtice; 
See Mon rn. 4 
In Romulus's year December was the roth month, whence the 
name, viz, from Decem, ten: for the Romans began their 
year in March, See YEAR. | 

he month of December was under the protection of Veſta : 
Romulus aſſigned it 30 days; Numa reduced it to 29 ; which 

ulius Cæſar increaſed to 31. baba cs * 

nder the reign of Commodus, this month was called by 
way of, flattery Amozonius, in honour of a Courtezan 
whom that prince paſſionately loved, and had got painted like 
Amazon ; but it only kept the name during that emperor's 
ife, 
At the latter end of the month, they had the Fuveniles ludi; 
and the country people kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Vacuna 
in the fields, having then gotten in their fruits, and ſown 
their corn; whence ſeems to be derived the popular feſtiva 
called Harveſl- home. 

DECEMPEDA, AEKAIOTS, Ten-foot-rad ; an itiftrument 
uſed by the ancients in meaſuring, See MRASURE, and Rop. 
The Decempeda was a rule, or rod divided into ten feet ; 
whence its name, from Decem, ten, and Pes pedis, foot,---The 
foot was ſubdivided” into 12 inches; and each inch into 10 
digits, See Foo r. | = 
The Decempeda was uſed both in meaſuring of land, like the 
chain among us; and by architects, to give the proper dimen- 
ſions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, which uſe 

it ſtill retains, Horace, Lib, II. Od. 15. lamenting the mag- 
nificence and delicacy of the buildings of his time, obſerves, 
that it was otherwiſe in the times of Romulus and Cato, that 
in the houſes of private perſons there were not then known 
any portico's meaſur'd out with the Decempeda, nor turned to 
the north to take the cool air. f 

DECEMVIRI, an order of magiſtrates among the Romans; 
created with a ſovereign power to draw up and make laws 
for the people ; thus called by reaſon their number was ten; 
See Civil Law. | 1 fl 
To the Decemviri was given all the legiſlatiye authority ever 
enjoyed by the kings, and after them by the conſuls. One 
among them had all the enſigns and honours of the function; 
and the reſt had the like in their turn, during the year of 
their Decemvirate, 

It was the Decemviri drew up the laws of the twelve tables, 
called thence Leges Decemvirales, which for a conſiderable 
time were the whole of the Roman law, See TABLE. 
K the year 302, the conſuls Appius Claudius Craſſinius, and 
T. Genuſius Augurinus, being obliged to abdicate; the firſt 
Decemviri were created; the year following ten new ones were 
appointed to ſucceed them, and in the year 304 another ſet 
were to have been choſen, but that the people roſe, made 
them lay down, and reſumed the conſuls; The exceſſive de- 
bauchery of Appius Claudius Craflinius; one of the conſuls, 
who was firſt obliged to abdicate, and who had been choſen 
firſt Decemvir three times, was the principal cauſe, Cicero de 
Finib, Lib, I. Livy, Lib. III. Halicarnafſeus, Lib. X. and 
Florus, Lib. c. 24. relate the hiſtory. . 
The Decemviral adminiſtration, however, it is to he obſerved, 
had not its firſt riſe at the time when the authority of the 
conſuls was devolved into the hands of the Decemviri: for, 
during the intetregnum that enſued after the death of Romu- 
lus, the management of affairs, which the ſenate then took 
upon them, is called by Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. II. Decemviral, by 
reaſon the ſenators, divided into tens, commanded each in their 
turn: that is, one of each ten, for five days ſucceſſively, having 
the Faſces, Lictors, &e; like the kings. ' ; 
There were alſo military Decemwvir, and on divers emergencies 
Decemviri were created to manage and regulate certain affairs, 
after the ſame manner as boards of cotmmiſfidners are appointed 
among us. Thus, we find Decemviri for conducting Colonies ; 
Decemviri to prepare and preſide at feaſts in honour of the 
— emviri to take care of the facrifices z Decemviri ro 
cep 


Decemviri 
the Sybils books. whe 5 . 
Sometimes, in lieu of Decemviri, they only created Septemviri, 


or Triumviri, or Duumviri, &c, See QUINDECEMVIR, Ce. 
DECENNALIA, in antiquity, feafts which the Roman em- 


perors held every tenth a hf their reign, with ſacrifices, 
games, largeſſes to the peop r 
Auguſtus 3 the author of this cuſtom, which was after- 
wards imitated by his ſucceſſors. bs | 
vows for the op AN 
perpetuity of his empire, called Vota Decennalia. < ow. 
X Pan the 8 of 7 — Pius, we find. theſe ceremonies 
marked on medals, PRIMI Fee * 


DEC 


DECENNALES. VOTA SOL. DECEN. f. VOTA 


- SUSCEP. DECEN, III. 


Theſe vows muſt have been made at the beginning of every 
tenth year ; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarce reigned 
four months, we find VOTA DECENN. & VOTIS 
DECENNALIBUS. | 

Struvius is of opinion, that theſe vows took place of thoſe 
which the cenſor uſed to make in the times of the republic, 
for the proſperity and preſervation thereof. In effect, they 
were not only made in behalf of the prince, but alſo of the 


| Rate, as may be obſerved from Dion. Lib. VIII. and Pliny 


D 


the younger, Lib. X. ep. 101. ; 

Auguſtus's aim in eſtabliſhing the Decennalia, was to preſerve 
the empire and the ſovereign power, without offence or re- 
ſtraint to the people. For during the celebration of this feaſt, 
that prince uſed to ſurrender up all his authority into the 
hands of the people, who, filled with joy, and charmed with 
the goodneſs of Auguſtus, immediately delivered it him back 


again, © _ 
ECENNIERS, ſee the next column. 


DECIDUOUS, in the general, expreſſes a thing apt and ready 


to fall, See PERENNIAL. | : 
In ſome plants, the perianthium or calyx is deciduous with the 


flower, that is, falls off from the plarit with it ; in others not. 
See CALYX. 2 


DECIES Tantum, a writ that lies againſt a juror, who hath 


taken money for giving his verdict. See JUROR and VERDICT. 
It is fo called from its effect, which is to recover ten times as 
much as he took. 


It alſo lies againſt embracers that procure ſuch an inqueſt, 
See EMBRACER, 


DECIL, Dec1L1s in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 


planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth part of 
the zodiac. See ASPECT, 


DECIMAL Arithmetic, the art of computing by Decimal Frac- 


tions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, and uſed by 
him in the conſtruction of his Tables of Sines. See ARtTH- 


 METIC, and DECIMAL Fraction. 


D 


ECIMAL Fractions are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, with 
one or more cyphers; as, 10, 100, I000, 10000, Cc. Thus 
i 188 Tee, c. are Decimal Fractions. See FRACTION. 

In the writing of Decimal Fractions we uſually omit the deno- 
minator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed : 
and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, is prefixed to the nu- 
merator. Thus, fs is wrote 5; 5 ,46. 80 .125 ex- 
preſſes an hundred twenty-five parts of any thing ſuppoſed to 


be divided into 1000 parts. 


As cyphers on the right hand of integers, do increaſe their va- 
lue decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, &c. ſo when ſet on the left 
hand of Decimal Fractions, they decreaſe the value decimally ; 
as, 5, O5, O05, &c. when ſet on the left hand of integers, or 
on the right hand of Decimals, they ſignify nothing, but only 
to fill up places; thus, 500, or 0005. is but five units. 


To reduce any vulgar Fraction, as ſuppoſe 5 to a DRCIMAI. 


| In 


175 -n 
7360 730 3650 


1472 365 41980 up the numbers of Decimal places in | 
0257 6001,0445 302293, 550 | 


Fraction of the ſame value, whoſe denominator ſhall be 
1000; ſay, by the rule of three, as 8 the denominator of 
the vulgar fraction, is to 5 its numerator : ſo will 1000, the 
denominator aſſigned, be to a 4th term, which by working 
will be found to be ,625. and therefore d, or .625 is a 
Decimal of the ſame value with the former fraction 3. 

The common operations in Decimals are performed as in the 
vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular notation, 
to diſtinguiſh the integral from the fractional part of a ſum. 
Addition, and fubtraBtion of DECIMALS ; the points being all 
placed under each other, the figures are to be added, and ſub- 
{tracted as in common arithmetic : and when the operation is 
done, ſo many figures of the ſum, or the remainder, are to 
be noted for Decimals, as there are places 'of Decimals 
in the greateſt given numbers,---An example will make 
this clear, ( . 


Addition of Decineli: SubſtraQion, 


243791 | 59 ,271\|From 67 ,9 
2225 04e Take 29 8754 
0124 3 791 [Rem. 38 ,0246 


O53 12 ,009 _ 
10 7 5 » |From 25 , 1462 
2 J 97 ,o6z Take 13 , 

2219531 em. 12 072 


For Multiplication of DR crmaLs, obſerve to cut off juſt ſo many 


Decimal parts from the product as there are Decimals in bo 
factors. The work is the ſame as in integers. Thus, 


Multiplication of Decimals. 


21472] 365] 3 65H 
,122 621 
| 


amples the products only amount to 
ſix and five places ; for which rea- 
10304 | 730 7.300 ſon cyphers are prefixed, to make 


the two factors reſpectively. 


. 
Au, 
22 


Nete, In the firſt and ſecond ex- 


DEE. _ 


In Diviſion of Dzc1MALs, proceed in all reſpects a8 


as : 1 _ * 
integers; and when the operation is done, mark — a e 
in the quotient ſor Decimals, as with the number of De, ar es 
the diviſor, are equal to the Decimal places of the "Yr 
22, 8030 56 | 22\$8.025/ . 
OS. 6 (6 
— 9 ” 
143 | F 143 
Wo _ 132 
. 110 110 
110 110 
— , 3 
„ 0 OO nes 
22\ ,8030/,0365 7 2s 21 
8 e 
— — | "5% 
143 1002 
132 | 732 
110 1 2720 
110 2196 
8 
„ 4 233 


But there are certain caſes in diviſion of Decimals, which te- 
uire ſome further management : as firſt, where the diviſor is 2 
Decimal Frattion, and the dividend an integer; add, or annex 
as many or rather more cyphers to the dividend, than there are 
places in the diviſor,: thus, ,365) 22,0000 (60, 2. For there 
being three places of Decimals in the diviſor, and four in the 
dividend, there will be but one in the quotient, | 
| Where the diviſor is a mixt number, and the dividend a whe}; 
number, add at leaſt as many cyphers to the dividend, as there 
are places in the diviſor. Thus 3,65) 22,0000 (6,02, Third- 
ly, Wherever the diviſor is bigger than the dividend, annex 
cyphers to the latter. Thus, ,365)22,0000 (,. 
DRCIuAl. Scales, in the general, denote any Scales divided dc; 
mally : but particularly certain Scales of money, weights; and 
meaſures, made from tables ſo called, to expedite Decimal 
arithmetic, by ſhewing by inſpection the Decimal Fraftim of 
an port of money, weight, or meaſure. | See ScaLs. _ 
DEG ATION, a puniſhment which the Romans uſed to 
inflict on the ſoldiers who had quitted their poſt, raiſed a mu- 
tiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in the fight, 
or otherwiſe failed in their duty; for which every tenth man 
was put to death as an example to the reſt. 
The manner of decimating was thus: The general aſſembled 
the whole camp, then the tribune brought to him thoſe that 
were guilty, and impeached, and reproached them, with their 
cowardly actions, and baſeneſs in the preſence of the whole 
army : then putting their names into an urn, or an helmet, 
as many were drawn out as made the tenth part of the whole 
number: and theſe were put to the ſword, and the others faved. 
This was called Decimare, a word of the ancient Roman mi- 
litia, who, to puniſh whole legions, when they had failed in 
their duty, made every tenth Base draw lots, and put him 
to death for an example to the others. 
As the Romans had their decimatio, they had alſo the viceſi 
matio, and even centeſimatio, when only the twentieth or 
hundredth man ſuffered by lot. Rk, : 
DECENNIERS, DRIN ERS, or DozineRs, in the anci- 
ent monuments of our law, are ſuch as were wont to have the 
overſight, and check of the friburghs, for maintenance of the 
king's peace; the limits of whoſe juriſdiction, was called De- 
cenna, and Doxein. See FRIBURGH. | 
They ſeem to have had very large authority in the Saxon 
times; taking cognizance of cauſes within their circuit, and re- 
dreſſing wrongs by way of judgment. Thus Briton, © We will 
<< "that all thoſe who are fourteen years old, ſhall make oath, 
that they will be ſufficient and loyal to us; and neither be 
& felons, nor aſſenting to felons ; and we will, that al profeb 
 <. themſelves, of this or that Dozein, and make or offer Juret) 
< of their behaviour by thoſe or thoſe Doziners, except fcb. 
„ gious perſons, clerks, knights eldeſt ſons, and women. 
A Dozein now ſeems to be no other than a leet: for in 
leets only this oath is adminiſtred by the ſteward, and taken 
by ſuch as are twelve years old and upwards.” See LEIET. 
DECIPHERING, or Dc Yr REAN, the art or * 
finding the alphabet of a Cipher, or of explaining 
wrote in Cipher. See CIfüRXx. J 
Every language bas peculiar rules of Deciphering: . 
Geſory has publiſhed the principles of Deciphering the Freie 
| wherein the rules peculiar to that language are kd de | | 
| Rogues we here add as a ſpecimen in this kind Aber 
irſt, that when a character is found alone, it one! «160 
be an 4, L, or an O, theſe being the only letters in the Pre 
alphabet that make words fingly. 0 
Secondly, the character that occurs the oſteneſt in 3 
be deciphered is ordinarily an E; this being the molb com 


letter in that language. 


LI Thirdiy, 


4. to know the L you muſt take the character that is 
Thi ea by one certain other, which will be the I | 
Fourhly, the J is alſo known by means of the 2, for ſince 
UE and UI, are the only ſyllables in the French ton ue 
a 2 begin wit DP; whenever you find a word of three cha- 
racters whereof the firſt is a 2, and the laſt is not an E, it 

7 J. 6 tl , | | Fn : 

_— in all words of two letters, one of them is a vowel. 
Sutil of the three firſt characters of a word, one of them 
is a vowel. | 11 | | 

| the vowels being once deciphered ; the conſonants 
jor” found by the conneCtion which certain conſonants 
uſually have with certain vowels. 


the guns are laid, and the men walk to and fro; 
—_—_ A7 ceiling to ſeparate the ſtories of the ſhip, or 
other veſſel, See SHIP. FFC 
A Ship is ſaid to have two, or three Decks, when it contains 
two or three ſtories. The midling fort of veſſels have two 
Decks ; the biggeſt three, diſtant from each other about five feet. 
The bottom Detk is called the fir ft Deck , the ſecond Deck, | 
anſwering to the ſecond ſtory from the ground in houſes, con- 
tains an equal number of guns with the firſt, abating that 


_— 
4 8 


re is none over the ſtern, which is the captain's apart- 
. Before this Deck are the kitchin- offices, Ic. In = 
veſſels there is a third Deck, and a third battery. _ | 
Some veſſels have likewiſe a half Deck, which reaches from 
the main-maſt to the ſtern of the Ship: as alſo a guarter- | 
Deck, which is from the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's round- 
iſe, __ 7 3 3 
— alſo there is a ſpare-Deck, which is the uppermoſt 
of all, being between the main-maſt and the miſſen, called 
alſo the Orlope, See ORLoPE. 3 
A Rope-Dxek; is that made of cordages intetwove, and ſtreched 
over a veſſel that has no Deck, through which it is eaſy to 
annoy the enemy who comes to board her, and has leaped 
thereon.Theſe are little uſed but in merchant - veſſek, to 
defend them from the Corſairs. 5 
DECLAMATION;: a feigned diſcourſe; or ſpeech made in 
public, in the tone and manner of an gration. See Ok A- 
TION, RECITATION, and RECITATIVE. 
Among the Greeks, Declamation was the art of ſpeaking in- 
differently on all ſubjects, and on all ſides of a queſtion ; of 
making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, aud triumphing 
| over the beſt and ſoundeſt reaſons. See SoPHI1ST. | 
Such ſort of Declamationt, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, were 
fit only to corrupt the mind by accuſtoming men to cultivate 
their imagination rather than to form their judgment, and to 
ſeek for veriſimilitudes to impoſe upon; rather than ſolid rea- 
ſons to convince, the underſtanding... 
Among us, Detlamation is reſtrained to certain | exerciſes, 
which Scholars perform, to teach them to ſpeak in public. 
We fay, a Declamation againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyrrhus, the 
Declamations of Quintilian; &c, - ; 
In the colleges of the Jeſuits, Dezlamations are little theatrical 
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vided into acts, rehearſed by the ſtudents by way of exerciſe, 
and to form them for ſpeaking in public. 5 CBP 
Such Declamations are the moſt uſeful exerciſes performed in 
the colleges. See ExkRCISE. ER 
DECLARATION, in law, the act of ſhewing in writi: 
the grief and complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, againſt 
thedefendant, where he is ſuppoſed to have received ſome wrong. 
This ought to be plain and-certain, both becauſe it impeacheth | 
the defendant, and alſo compels him to anſwer thereto. 
Drcraxariox, is alſo uſed for a confeffion which the quakers, 
who ſcruple taking the oaths of ſupremacy, c. are obliged 
to make and ſubſcribe in lieu thereof, See QUuarzr, 
Its tenor is à ſolemn promiſe” before God and the world, 
to be true to kin George, with a deteſtation and horror of 
that damnahle Falles, that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope, or any other power, may be depoſed or murthered ; 
and a Declaration, that no foreign prince, or power, has 
any right, juriſdiction, or authority in this kingdom. 
DECLENSION, in grammar; the infection of a noun; ac- 
1 to its diverſe caſes. See CASE, NOMINATIVE, &c. 
The Declmfion of nouns is a different thing in the modern 


* 
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aken 15 in the ancient Greek and Latin, which have. | + 

5 Declenfion in languages wherein the nouns admit of changes, 
t . whether in the beginning, middle, or end, is properly the 
ether _ preſſing, or reciting of all thoſe changes in a certain otder, 
_ and by certain degrees, called Cafes. | Bye 
. In languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes in 


the ſame number, Declenfion is the expreſling of the different 


DECK of a ſhip, a kind of planked floor, from ſtem to ſtern, A 


or dramatic performances, conſiſting of a few ſcenes not di- | 


languages, which have not property any caſes ; from what it | 


the equator, either horthward or ſouthwatd.” See EquaToR. 
Declination is either real or apparent, according as the real or 
apparent place of the point is conſidered. See Pl Ac. 
The Declination is an arch of a great circle, as G S, (Tab. 
Aſtron. fig. 4.) intercepted between a given point, as 8, 
and the equator A Q, and perpendicular to the fame. Conſe- 
quently, the circle, by whoſe arch the Declination G8 is 
meaſured, paſſes through the poles of ih rd. See CiRcLE 
of Diclination, © r | 
he Derlination of a ſtar, Qc. is found by firſt obſerving the 
altitude of the pole a P R, (fg. 5.) This ſubſtracted from 
90, gives the height vf the equator A H. Then, the me- 
ridian altitude of the ſtar, H D, being obſerved; if it be 
greater” than the altitude of the equator, A H, the latter 
ſubſtracted from the former, leaves the Declination north- 
ward A D: or, if the altitude of the ſtar H T be leſs than 
that of the equator H A, the former ſubſtracted from the 
latter leaves the Declination ſouthward T A. 
E. gr. Tycho at Uraniſburg obſerved the meridian altitude 
of the Cauda Leonis: | | 
et a7 1 HD o o of | 
Altitbde of Equat. H A 34 & 20 
Deelinat. therefore, AD 16 53 40—— 


If the ſtar be in the quadrant Z R, then the leaſt altitude 
MR ſubſtracted from the altitude of the pole P R, leaves the 
diſtance from the pole PM; which lub kracted again from 
the quadrant PQ, leaves the Declination M Q.-- E. gr. M 
Couplet obſerved PM, 29. 18' 50” which ſubſtracted from 
— leaves MQ 879 41 10”. And by this method are con- 
tructed the tables of Declination of the fixed ſtars given us by 
Ricciolus and Dechales. | 
By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, it 
appears, that the Declination of the fixed ſtars is variable; and 
that, differently, in different ſtars. For in ſome it increaſes, 
and in others decreaſes, and that in different quantities. The 
greateſt increaſe or decreaſe does niot exceed three minut 
and a half in ten years tine. | 
It has been greatly diſputed among the later mathematicians, 
whether or no the Declination and obliquity of the ecliptic be 
variable ? but the point ſeems now decided in favour of the 
immutability. , See OBLrguity, and EcLiprTiIc. _ 
Circle of DRIN ATION, is a great circle of the ſphere, paſ- 
ſing through the poles of the world; and on which the Decli- 
nation of a ſtar is meaſured: ſuch is PG D , paſſing through 
the poles T and K. Fig. 4. * | Nee 
Parallax of DECLINATIOx, is an arch of the circle of Decli- 
nation, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or dimi- 
diſhes the Declination of the ſtar. See PARALL Ax. 
Refrattion. of the DRCLIN AT ION, an arch of the circle of Decli- 
nation, whereby the Declination of a ſtar is increaſed, or dimi- 
niſhed, by means of the refraction. See REF R ACTION. 
DEcLtnATION of the Needle, or Compaſs, is its variation from 
the true meridian. See VARIATION of the Needle. 
DECLINATION of @ Plane, or Mall, in dialling, is an arch of 
the horizon, comprehended either between the plane, and the 
prime vertical circle, if you account it from eaſt to weſt ; 
or between the - meridian;- and the. plane, if you account it 
from north to ſouth. See DecLiner. | | 
There are many ways given by authors for finding the De- 
clination of planes: the moſt handy and practical way is by a 
Declinator. See DEcLiNaTOR, © + Se pms 
DECLINATOR, or DecLinaTory, an inſtrument in di- 
alling, whereby the declination, inclination, and teclination 
of planes is determined. See PLANE. 5 
Its ſtructure is as follows: on a ſquare wooden board ABCD, 
(Tab. Dial. fig. 1.) deſcribe a ſemi-cirele AED, and divide 
the two quadrants thereof A E and E D into go degrees each, 
beginning from E, as in the . Then having fixed a 
pin in the center F, fit a wooden ruler HF upon the ſame, 
moveable thereon, with a box and needle K, as ſhewn under 
Cour Ass. e | 
Now, to apply this, in taking the Declination of a plane: ap- 
plying the ide AD of the inſtrument to the plane prepofed, 
as MN (Ag. 2.) and move the ruler FG, with the compaſs G 
this way and that, about the center F, till the needle reſt 
_— the line of the magnetical meridian of the place, Now 
if the ruler in this ſituation cut the quadrant in E, the plane 
is either northern or ſouthern: but if it cut between D and E, 
the plane declines to the weſt ; or, if between AE, to the 
eaſt by the quantity of the angle G FE. 2 8 8 
The ſame inſtrument will alſo ſerve to take the inclination 
and reclinations of planes. To this end, inſtead of the ruler 
and needle, a thread with a plummet is fitted on a pin in the 
center F: then the ſide BC of the Declinator ABC, being 
lied to the propoſed plane, as I L (fig. 3.) If the plumb-line 
G cut the ſemi-cirele AED in the point E, the plane is ho- 


will EF G be the angle of inclination : laſtly, if applying the 
ſide A B to the plane, the plummet cut E, the plain is vertical. 


92 2 habitudes a noun is in, and the different relation 
1 N erence tions is marked by particles, 
re pI" Articles; as a, the, of, to, from, &c, 1 Wh 1 
ECLENSION of a diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its height, and the | 
ng to Dx optoms abate. DiszAsz and Amn. 
ng CLINATION, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of the ſun, 
_ lar, planet, or other point of the ſphere of the world, from 
urdy, | | 5 


pared with the elevation of the pole, and equator, it. is eaſily 
N known 


— 


rizontal ; or if it cut the — E in any point at G, then a 


Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclination be com- 


* 


DECLINING, , Inclining, 
DECLIVIS, in anatomy, a mu 


DECOMPOSITION, in chemiſtry and 


DEC 


known, whether the plane be inclined, or reclined. See-In- | 


CLINATION, and RECLINA TION. 


DECLINERS, or DRIN Dials, are thoſe which cut | 


either the plane of the prime vertical circle, or the plane of 
the horizon, obliquely. See D1ar. 
If weconceive the plane of the prime ventrical circle to revolye 


a little upon a right line drawn from Zenith to Nadir; the | 


ne will become declining ; nor will it be any longer cut at 
5 — angles by the meridian, but by ſome vertical circle paſ- 


ſing through the intermediate points. After the like manner 


a horizontal plane will be brought to decline, if revolving on 

the meridian line, one part of it be raiſed a little towards the 

Zenith, and the other depreſſed towards the Nadir. 

The uſe of declining vertical Dials is very frequent, in regard 

the walls of houſes whereon Dials are commonly drawn, do 
erally decline from the cardinal points. Incliners and re- 

cliners, and eſpecially deincliners, are very rare. See DIAL. 


Erect, 
Dials. See DIA. 
Reclining, 


alſo obliquus, Deſcendens. See OBLiquus Deſcendens. 


DECLIVITY. See the article AcLiviTty. 
DECOCTION, the act of boiling one, or more plants, or 


other drugs, to extract the juice out of the ſame for ſome 
medicinal purpoſe, f 
Decoctions of guaiacum and ſarſaparilla, are the common 


drink in certain diſeaſes. See ArozEM and INFUSION. 


M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that the 


infuſions of vegetable purgatives act better and produce | 


better effects, than their Decoctiont; which he attributes to 
this, that the pureſt and moſt active principles of thoſe bo- 
dies are diſſipated and evaporated by , the heat. Memoirs de 
F Academie Royale des Sciences, an. 1710. 


DECOLLATION, beheading, a term ſeldom uſed but in 


the phraſe, Decollation of St. John Baptiſt, which denotes a 
painting, wherein is repreſented the Baptiſt's head, ſtruck 
off from his trunk ; or the feaſt held in honour of that 
martyr, 


A French embaſſador at Conſtantinople, ſhewing the grand 


ſignor a Decollation of St. John admirably repreſented, except 
that the painter had not obſerved, that when a man is be- 
headed, the ſkin ſhrinks back a little, the emperor imme- 


diately ſpied the fault in that exquiſite performance; and to 


convince the embaſſador thereof, ſent orders for a man to be 

immediately beheaded, and his head to be brought for a proof. 
Catherinot Traite de la Peinture. 

, the fame 
with analyſis, or reſolution, viz. the reduction of a body into 

its principles, or componant parts. See ANALYSIs, and RE- 


SOLUTION, LEA 
DEcomPosITION, is ſometimes taken for any fort of reſolu- 
tion, or ſeparation of parts: but in propriety, Decompoſition is 


a chemical proceſs, in order to a ſeparation of the heteroge- 
neities, or impurities from any matter, 

Tradition, founded on repeated experiments, is a much ſurer 
way of arriving at the knowledge of the properties of a plant, 


than any chemical analyſis, or Decompoſition of its principles. 


Sce MEDicix E. 


DECORATION, in architecture, any thing that adorns, and 


enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the like, ei- 
their without ſide, or within. See ORNAMENT. 


ole orders of architecture contribute greatly to the Decoration ; 
but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders muſt have their juſt 


proportions, characters, and ornaments; otherwiſe the fineſt 
order will bring confuſion rather than richneſs. See ORDER. 

Decorations in churches, are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, Oc. 
occaſionally applied to the — ; and with ſo much conduct 


and diſcretion, as not to take off any thing from the form of 


oe architecture: as is much practiſed in Italy, at the ſolemn 


DEcoRATION is more particularly applied to the ſcenes of 
theatres. See SCENE and THEATRE. © 


In operas, and other theatrical performances, the Decorations 
muſt be frequently changed conformably to the ſubject. 


The ancients had two kinds of Decorations for their theatres : 
the firſt, called Verſatiles, having three ſides, or faces which 
were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators : the other called 
Ductiles, ſhewing a new Decoration by drawing, or fliding 


another before it. 


This latter fort is ſtill uſed, and apparently with much greater 


ſucceſs than among the ancients, who were obliged to draw a 


curtain whenever they made a change in the Decoration; 
Whereas on our ſtage the change is made in a moment, and 


almoſt without being perceived. 


DECORTICATION, the act of peeling, or unhuſking roots, 
| ſeeds, fruits, branches, &c. or of freeing them from their 
. barks, rinds, huſks, or ſhells. See Bark. f 
DECORUM, Decor, in architecture, denotes the ſuitableneſs 
of a building, and of the ſeveral parts, and ornaments thereof, 
to the place and occaſion. | | 


ſele of the abdomen, called 


D E 3 ( a - 
* * ** 4 7 
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not be ſet at the entrance of a. priſon, - or 
a Tuſcan, in the portico of a temple ; as — 
among us, in breach of Decorum, Even in the difpoſi. 
of the offices of our ordinary houſes, we find griey lition 
fences againſt Decorum : the 'kitchen being often — boo of. 
T uld be; and that in the firſt and beſt tory be 
* _ _ been damned to 2 —_ and word. ** 
EL „ in heraldry, 2s. : 
ed, or ſevered, | uncoupled 
hus, a chevron Decoupl?, is a chevron wanting ſo much * 


wards,the point, that the two ends ſtand at a diftance f 
each other. | er a 


DECOURE... 1 airs | 

PECRESANT. S IM heraldry. See Decxenveyy, 

DECO, a place made fit for catching of wild fowl, 

Hence alſo a Decey-duck is one that flies abroad, and liph 
into company of wild ones, and being become ———_ 
with them, by her allurement draws them into the Der 
7 where they a prey. 3 9 

DECREE, DscrtT um, an order, or reſolve made by a ſupe- 
rior power, for the regulating of an inferior. See Law 
The commerce between ſoul and body, Fa. Malebranch obs, 
has no other vinculum, or connexion, but the efficacy of the 
divine Decrees. Second cauſes only execute the Decress of 
Providence. ee a | 
The doctrine of the Calviniſts implies, that God concurs to 
ſin by a poſitive Decree ; in that if crimes were not ordain- 
ed by an antecedent Decree, God could not foreſee the event; 

5 See e | N Wd * 
ECREES of councils, are the laws made by them to regulate 
the doctrine and policy of the church, See Canox, and 
Council. 

DECREE was originally uſed by the lawyers for any thing or- 
dained by the prince, upon cognizance of à cauſe. | 
But the canoniſts now reſtrain the word: Decree to the ordi- 
nances of popes ; as the name canon is to what is ordained 
by councils. See CAN ox. | 5 

DECREEs in chancery, are the determinations, or ſentences of 
the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and weighing the me- 
rits of the cauſe, See CHANCERY. l ne | 

DECREMENT, or DEcREssANT, in heraldry, denotes the 
wane, or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding from the 
full towards the new, See CRESSENT, | 
In this ftate ſhe is called in blazon, a men-decreſſant,: or 
en decours ; ſince to call it a creſcent, would be improper, as 
that term denotes an increaſe. "The moon looking to the left 
fide of the eſcutcheon, is always ſuppoſed to be decreſſant : 
when ſhe faces the right, ſhe is creſcent, or in her growth, 

DECREPITATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of dry- 
ing, and calcining falts over the fire, continued till ſuch time 
as they ceaſe to crackle, See SALT, * 5 

DECREPITATION is alſo applied to the noiſe, or eracking of 
the falts during the operation, pay 
The deſign of this operation is to free the ſalt of its ſuperfluous 
moiſture : but the ſalt is hereby rendred ſo porous, and apt to 
imbibe moiſture, that unleſs it be kept very cloſe, it ſoon 
moiſtens again, 

DECRETAL, a reſcript, or letter of a pope, whereby ſome 

point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſolved, or de- 

termined, 
The Decretals, Litteræ Decretales, compoſe the ſecond part of 
the canon-law, See Canon Law. 1 | 
Pope Gregory IX. in 1220. procured a compilation to be made 
of all the e or pontifical conſtitutions of his predeceſſors, 
in five books, by Friar Raimond, s dominican, his chaplain. 
Which is the only collection authorized by the holy ſee to be 
read in ſchools, Boniface the VIIIch, in 1297, made a new 
collection, under the name of Sextus, containing 5 books, 
Clement the IIId made a third, under the title of Glementn:3 
and John the XXIId, another under that of Extravagau*i. 
See CLEMENTINES and EXTRAVAGANTES.  _ 
All the Decretals attributed to the popes before Qiricius, in pb 
are evidently ſuppoſititious. The impoſture is ſo. glaring, tnt 
even ſuch as are moſt favourable to the court of Rome, 2" 


* 


Mentz, in the IXth century. (HL I "Ip 
DECUPLE, in arithmetic, a term of latte, or fe 
tion, implying a thing to be ten times as much a aft 

o. | don þ 
DECURIO, the chief, or commander of 3 ee 

the Roman army, and in the college, er afſembly of xt 

ple. See DG r. NS 
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| Dzcunrio „ Municigalis, was a name given to the ſenators of the 


Roman: colonies. See Mun ier AL. 


alled: Derurianet, by taaſon their court, or cam- 

They Wert. of ten perſons.” der Baca. 
allies hereof the cities of Italy, at leaſt dh ee Had o- 
lonies, had a ſhare, finder A in the election of the Ro- 


the Decurznes or ſenators. of thoſe cities, 
having ſuffrages therein, which why nt, ſeal d-up, to Rome, 
a little before the election. 


a name given ta certain prieſts intended as 

= ſhould 2 _ ſame: particular ſacrifices, or other religious 

bn onies; os for the ſacrifices of private familics.and houfes, 
Swim ge who thence derives their name, 


Be the origin of the name what it will, we have an inſcription 
in Gruter, Which confirms what. we have, faid of their func- 
tion. AN TCHIALVS. CVB.. AED. Q. TER. IN. AEDE. 
PECVRIO. ADLECQTVS. EK CONSENSV. DECVRI- 

ONVM. FAMILIAE. VOLVNTATE. Where we have 

a Decurio in the houſe: of a private perſan, Q Terentius. 
DECURY, ten | perſons ranged under one . or leader 

called Decurio; | See DECURIO. | 

The Roman cavalry was divided into Decuries. 

Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three W 

over each of which he appointed a tribune z each tribe he ſub- 

divided into ten centuries, with centurions at their heads: and 
each century be ſubdivided further inta ten Decurigs, over each 
of which a decurio commanded. See CRN TUR, Cc. 

D ECUSSATION: in geometry, optics, and anatomy, the 
point wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, crols,- or interſect 
each other: or the action i of 
The optic nerves of both eyes are com ſuppoſed to de- 
cuſſate ever they reach the brain; to which Decuſſation many 

authors attribute it, that we ſee üngle with two eyes: though 

others deny any Decuſſation. See Orr ie Nerve, Visio, &c. 

The rays of light decuſſate in the cryſtalline, ever they reach 

the retina. See CRYSTALLINE, and RETINVx a. 

There are diverſe muſcles, membranes, Sc. that decuſſate; 

their fibres running over each other at greater or leſſer an- 

gles, and by that means giving both ſtrength and conveniency 
of motion different wa 

DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is prefled down in trepanning, to ſecure it from 
damage in the operation. 

DEDI, in conveyances, imports a Warranty given to the feoffee 
and his heirs, See WARRANTY... 

DEDICATE the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, 


place, Ee, to the honour of ſome deity. Sce Tu- 


oo LTAR, CHURCH, Sc. 
The uſe of Dedications is very ancient both among the wor- 


ſhippers of the true God, and among the heathens : the He- | 


brews call it MY hbhanuchah, initiation, which the Greek 
tranſlators render Eu , at Eſxars pus, renewing. 
In the ſcripture we meet with Dedications of the tabernacle, of 
altars, of the firſt and ſecond and even of the houſes 
of private perſons, - Numb. VII. 10, 11, 84, $8. Deut. XX. 
A iſt of Kings VIII. 6 2d of Chronic. 4 

ra VI. 16, "4 Iſt "of Ear. VII. 7 


Hebr. IX, 18. There are alſo Dedicotons of Veſſels, and | 
errand e mop pra tgre hn] =o; | 


themſelves, 


Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like-ceremonics 
Conſecrations, Benediftions, 'Qrdinations, &c. and not Dedica- 
tions, which is: only a F to places. See Cons cHATTON, 
1 and ORDI NATION. 
The 7a of the DEDICATION, or rather the feaſt· day” of 
faint and patron of a church, called in our law - books, c. 
rang * Jorma ot 2 only by the inhabitants of the 
e, but by e of all the bouring villages, who 
uſually reſorted thither. And ſuch were authorized 
by 8 dadicutianes, ad ſymados, c. —— ſum- 


The cuſtom is ſtill retained in diverſe places, under the name 


df Wakes or Pigits. See Wax, and VIII. 2 
r heatheng had alo Dedications of te „Altars, ** 1 
their gods, c, Nebuchadnezzar held a "folemn Deas | 


F his ſtatue, Daniel III. a2. Pilate dedicated pilt bucklers at 
Jeruſalem to Tiberius, Philo. 4 Legat. Petronius would have 
edicated a ſtatue to the in the ſame city, ibid. p. 791. 


acitus, . Nb. IV. c. enen the Dedicotio the | 


4 


and i is properly the bd e rmed b a biſhop, 

with a number | Nr rea reſcribed e 1 

The Chriſtians finding themſelves at Liberty under Conftan- 

| i in vu of their ruinous churches, bui t new ones in every 
ph Ce; an dedicated them with a deal of ſolemni The 

edication was uſually performed in a fyriod ; at les they aſ- 
ſembled a number of biſhops, to aſſiſt at the ſervite.” We 
have the deſcription « of thoſe of the churches at Jeruſalem and 

Tyre, in Euſebius, and many others in later writers; 
ſacramentary of Gela us, the Dedication of the baptiſte- 

by is delivered ſeparately from that of the which was 

pond with leſs ceretnony than at preſent. 

D Potgſtatem, in law, a writ whereby commiſfion is 
755 to ons or more pfivate perſons, for the expedition of 
ome act bel onging to à judge,” 

'The civilians call it delegatio : it is -granted moſt commonly 
upon ſuggeſtion that the Peng who is to do fomething before 
a * ez Or in a court, is eak he cannot travel. 
| 10 uk: i various as, to take'a onal anfwer to a bill in 
chancery ; to examine witneſſes, levy a fine, Cc. 

DED U« T ION, in commerce, a ſubſtracting or retrenching 

| a little ſum paid, fr rom a greater remaining to pay. See SyUB- 

11 RACTION, 

When you have made a deduction of 300 J. which I ſent you, 

pero 500; Which you Jent me, there will only remain 

200 due. 

DEED; Fa#wn, in law, an inſtrument written on pa 
parchment, conſiſting of three things, viz. writing, Eung. 
and delivery; and comprehending a contract, or bargain be- 
tween party and party. 

Of theſe there are two ſorts; Dees indented, and Deeds poll: : 

which denominations ariſe from the form and faſhion thereof ; 

the one being cut in and out in the top, or fide, called in- 

Aented ; and the other plain, ot polled. | 

A Deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two or more, 

r there are tripartite, quadripartite, ſeptempartite, Ic. Deeds) 
wherein it is ja 1 ths Le anc have to every 
part thereof interchangeably ſet their ſeveral ſeals, The 
cauſe of their indenting is, that, whereas the ſeveral parties 
have each of them one, the indenture make it appear, 
that they en 
IndenTURE. 
A Deed poll, or polled, anciently called charta decima parte, or 
_—_— lex, i is a plain Deed without indenting, uſed when 
the vendor, .for example, only ſeals, and there is no need for 
the vendee's ſealing a counter part, by reaſon. the nature of the 
contract is ſuch, that it requires no covenant from the vendee. 

See COVENANT. , 

DEEMSTERS®, or DemsTERs---All controverſies in the 
iſle of Van are decided, without proceſs, writings, or any 
charges, by certain judges. chaſe yearly from among them- 
ſelves, called Deem/ters---This inftitution they are ſuppoſed to 
owe to the ancient Druids, 

The word is formed from the Saxon Dema, judge, or umpire. 
There are two Deemſters for each diviſion of the ifland ; in 
ancient court rolls they are called F#/fitiaris Domini Regis, 
They ſet judges in all coutts either for life or property; and 
with the advice of n is law in 
uncommon emer 

DEEP. S. Line, or — Line, in che ſea - language, a ſmall 
line to found withal when a ſhip is in very deep water at ſea. 

At the end of this line is a piece of lead, . 
lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to 
bring up ſtones, gravel, ſhells, or the like, ſrom the bottom, 

in order to learn the differences of the ground; which being 

entred from time to time in their books, —— ob- 

—_ 1 eſs by their ſoundings, &c t coaſts they 

cannot ſee land. el 

DE. rn gs militum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to levy-four 

per day, to defray the nces of a knight of the 


3 Wü attending in parliament. See KEnrcur. 


There is a like writ de expenſis civium, & burgenſtim, to levy 


a ſhillirig per day for every citizen and burgeſs in * 
DE EIRanT and Rep 1 IAA 


E fats, ſomething actually done, or 
N to de ens where a thing is onl 


„but not 4 fact. | 
"Ae the revolution, the retainers to the dete ing inſiſt⸗ 
ed mich on the difference between a At jure, and facto, 


capitol, upon rebuilding it ian, c. | ora ſince in N bo not legal on of the | wh] and 
om Dedications were IEG with ſacrifices proper to the ] another wh but A7 the . Non- 
| we they were offered to; but were never practiſed without dr fill ge the 3 Jure; and onlyallow 
* permiſſion. Among the Greeks, it does not — ge for, king de . | i 

fave that permiſhon ; but a mag the Romans, it ws the | DEF, 22 5 „ in law, an 'omiffion —_ z-perſon ought to 
_ Tk? Me ys to, particularly: bore” Aa court of juftice, at a day affigned ; 
8 Jews celebrated the — of ef er kk wed r 2 5 judgment may be given: the Defuulter. 
Jade Mas er ant. th E, or DzFACATE, a term applied to ſome body 


yned . 
EE 1744 : 
The {i Macedonian, Te ba 22 e , the moſt” r 
mo 
* e W e 


D of Parthengpe, Vel, 
uren; 


N and cleared of feces, or 1 5 075 See F x: 2 
lations, and other chemical operations, are intend 
while pa parts from the feces, - 


Spirit W wine 171 defecate, 


eaſily evaporates. See ALconor. 
3 DE- 


* 
* 
1 
U 
* 


| inſerted in the deed of grant, whereas a Defeiſance is uſually a 


DEFECTION\, the act of abandoning, or relinquiſhing of | 
a party or intereſt a perſon had been engaged in 
The word is formed of the Latin deficio, to fail of. 
DEFECTIVE, or Drricizxr Nouns, in grammar, are ſuch 
as want either a whole number, a particular caſe, or are total- 
ly indeclinable. See Noun. RNS WI: 
he term defective is alſo applied to a verb that has not all its 
moods and tenſes. Sce VERB, Moos, &c. nk 
DEFEISANCE, DErEASANcE, or DEFEIZANGE, in law, 
a condition relating to a deed, which being performed, the 
deed is defeated, or annulled, as if it had never been done. 
The difference between a proviſo, or condition, in a deed, and 
a Defeiſance, is this, that a proviſo, or condition is a1inexed or 


deed by itſelf, See PRoviso, and ConDITION. 
DEFENC E, in war, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to pre- 
ſerve, or ſcreen the ſoldiers, or the place. See FORTIFICATION. 
The parapets, flanks, caſemates, ravelins, and out-works that 
cover the place, are called the Defences, or covers of the place. 
See PARAPET, Sc. 5. 1 
And when the cannon has beat down, or ruined theſe works, 
ſo that the men cannot fight under covert, the Defences of the 
city are ſaid to be demoliſhed. | 
Line of DEFENCE, is that which flanks a baſtion, being drawn 
from the flank oppoſite thereto. See Line. | 
The line of Defence ſhould not exceed a musket ſhot, i. e. 120 
fathoms, or 720 foot, or 60 Rhinland perches. Indeed Mel- 
der allows 65; Sheiter 70; the counts de Pagan and Vau- 


75: | 
Line of D=FENCE greater, or fichant, is a right line, as E C, 
(Tab. Fortif. Fig. 1). drawn from the point, or vertex of the 
baſtion C to the concourſe E of the oppoſite flank L E, with 
the curtin E A, | 
Line of DEFENCx leſſer, called alſo raſant and flanguant, is the 
face of the baſtion continued to the curtin ; as CI. 
DEFENCE *, in old law books, is ſometimes uſed for prohibition. 
* Thus, in Rot, Parl. 21. Edw. III. Cries and Defence was 
made throughout England, 7. e. Proclamation and Prohibition. 
' Salmones N in Defenſo. Stat. Weſt. 2. c. 47. Salmons 
are by that act prohibited to be taken at certain times. L- 
rarios defendit Rex Eduardus ne remanerent in regno LL. Ed. 
Conf. In the ſtatutes of Edward I. we have one, entitled, 
Statutum de Defenfione portandi arma, &c. and it is defended 
by law, to diſtrain on the bighway. _ | 


DzeFrENCE-Month is more uſually called Fence-Month. See 
FENCE-AAonth. ä 

DEFENCEs, in 
horns of a ſtag, the tusks of a wild boar, &c. & 

DEFENDANT, a term in law, ſignifying him who is ſued in 
an action perſonal ; as, Tenant is he who is ſued in an action 
real, See PLAINTIF, and Tenant. THE 

DEFENDEMUS, in law, a term uſed in feoffments and do- 
nations, having this forge, that it binds the donor and his 
heirs to defend the donee, if any man go about to lay any in- 
cumbrance on the thing given, other than is contained in the 
donation. See WARRANTY. 

DEFENDERS *®*, were anciently notable dignitaries both in 
church and ſtate, whoſe buſineſs was to look to the preſerva- 
tion of the publick weal, and to protect the poor and help- 
leſs, and to maintain the intereſts, and cauſes of churches, and 

religious houſes, See PROTECTOR, 299 

*The council of Chalcedon, Can. 2. calls the Defender of a 
church ExI\txog. Codin, de officiis aalæ confl. makes mention 
of Defenders of the palace. 80 does Bollandus, AR. S. Ja- 
nuar. T. 1. p. $01. There were alſo a Defender of the king- 
dom, Defen/or regni ; Defenders of cities, Defenſores civitatis ; 
Defenders of the people, Defenſores plebis ; of the poor, father- 
leſs, widows, fc, | 

About the year 420, each patriarchal church began to have its | 
Defender ; which cuſtom was afterwards introduced into other 
churches, and continued to later days under other names, 
as thoſe of Advocate, and Advouee, See ADVOCATE, and | 
ADVOUEE. | 1 

In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage asking the 
emperor for Defenders, of the number of Scholaſtict, i. e. 
ad vocates who were in office; and that it might be allowed 
them to enter, and ſearch the cabinets and papers of the judges, 
and other civil whenever it ſhould be found 


„are the weapons of any beaſt : as, the 


neceſſary for the intereſt of the church. See ScCHOLASTICK, | 
The emperor ſtill retains the quality of advocate of the church; 


and the king's of Great Britain preſerve the title of Defender 


of the Faith, granted to king Henry; VIII. by pope Leo X. in 


1521, on occaſion of that prince's writing againſt Luther, 
and afterwards, confirmed by Clement VII. Tho. Chamber- 
layne ſays, the title belonged to the kings of England before 
that time ; and for proof hereof ap to ſeveral charters 
granted to the univerſity of Oxford. So that Leo's bull 


was only a renovation of an ancient right, Preſ. flat. I. 1. c. 2. 


DEFENDING, in fortification, is ordinarily ſynonymous | 


with flanking. See FLANK and FLANKING, _ 
Thus we ſay, the flank defends the curtin, and the oppoſite 


DEF 
or -ctown-work : the ancient fortifications are gl. 
there being novong. defend, that is, to Ur ma taken, 
When they ſay, the flank defends the curtin they mean. ;.. 
only that it is a-ſide of the curtinz-but-alfo, that? not 
the approaches; that is, ſuch as are poſted on the flag 
baſtion, can ſee any that come to attack the curtin of a 
ſhoot them, or prevent their 2 it. and can 
Inner DzxenpinG- Angle, is the angle CIE, (Tab, Fs; F. 
made by the leſſer line of Defence with the curtin s-Fg.1,) 
Outer DerENDING-Angle; is the angle CO, formed 
two lefler lines of Defence "CO, and BO. * 'y de 

4 ines, or ſides rampart, or wall are defend. 
muskets or carbines, as more cheap, an, d by 
r N ES 2 anc! common 

SFENSITIVE, in medicine and . chirurgery 

| bandage, plaiſter, or the like, uſed in the cure of * 1 
to moderate the violence of the pain, the flux of bio © 
the acceſs or impreſſion of the external air. Mm 
The cauterization performed, the wound is covered with In 
d the eye with a Defenſitive, and a triangular compre. 
For the firſt dreſſing of the entorſe, M. Dionis ufed att 
Defenſive made of the white of an egg, oleum rofatum, 1. 
allum- powder. | a . obey; 12 
OTE: — AbvocaArx. 1 . 
» DEFERENS, in anatomy, is appli y 
| tain veſſels of the body, appointed for the hos. cou ty. 
mours from one place to another. 
Vaſa DEFERENTIA, are the veſſels that convey the ſeed as faſt as 
it is ſecreted, and prepared in the teſticles, &c, into the veſi- 
cule ſeminales, there to be depoſited till an emiſfion is required 
— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. Lit. t. t. fig.8. lt. n. n. 
fig. 15. lit. a. a. See alſo the article Step; | 
Some call them the Ejaculatory Veſſels : they are white 
nervous, and round, ſituate partly in the ſcrotum, and parti 
in the abdomen. See GENERATION. | wy cel T 
8 or e e in the ancient aſtronomy, a circle 
invented to account for the excentricity, perigee, and apo 
of the planets. See Mera ens Sc. IE 
As the planets are found differently diſtant from the earth at 
different times, it was ſuppoſed that their proper motion was 
performed in a circle, or ellipſis which is not concentric with 
the earth; and this excentric circle, or ellipſis, they called the 
Deferent, becauſe, paſſing through the center of the planet, it 
ſeemed to ſupport, or ſuſtain it in its orbit. See ExcenTRic, 
The Deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the ecliptic, 


but none more than 8 degrees, excepting that of the ſun, which 
is in the plane of the r it felf, and is cut diffrent by 
the Deferents of the other in two places, called Nodes 


In the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, the fame Deferent is alſo called the 
Deferent of the Epicycle, becauſe it traverſes the centre of the 
epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. See Ep1CYCLE, PToLo- 
MAIC, Sr. A? 47.4 13 bd 4-4 
DEFFAIT, or Decapire',. a term uſed by the French he. 
ralds, to denote a beaft whoſe head is cut off ſmooth; in 
which it differs from eraſed, where the head is, as it were, 
torn off, and the neck left . | See ErxasED. 
DEFICIENT Numbers, are ſuch whoſe parts added together 
make leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they are, dee NUMBER. 
Such, e. gr. is 8, whoſe quota-parts are I, 2, and 4, which 
together only make 7, See ABUNDANT Number. 
Dzx1citent Hpypertola, is a curve of that denomination, having 
only one aſymptote, and two hyperbolic legs running out l- 
finitely towards the ſide of the aſymptote, but contrary was. 
See HYPERBOLA and CURVE. | 


the more advantage, in 
reciprocally come to the relief of one another. | 
* The word is formed from the French die, to unthread, 

„ ting... N 

N. Darius, is to go off file Nn 5 
army began to defile on „and! 

at each re} of the fed by reaſon of the moraſſes, and . 

DEFINTTE, in grammar; is applied to an article - 
preciſe, determinate ſignification. See "ARTICLE, 84. 
Such are; the article the in Engliſh,” le and i in F Gon par 
| which fix, and aſcertain che noun/ they belong i, f. f king 
ticular ; as, the king, le roy: whereas, in the'q «+: "and 
de roy, the articles of, and de, mark nothing preciſe, 
are 5 called indefinite. See pn TAE * 
EFINITION, in logic, an enumeration of the —— | 
ideas, whereof a compound idea confiſts; in = ty 
tain, or explain its nature, and character. _— Dent 
The ſchoolmen give very imperfect notion iſs of 
Some define it the firſt notion, or conception , other, ut 
a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed" from every of it, ut 
from which, all the other things that we concen = | 
© deduced, But the uſual Definition of it in, an 0 


4 


face of the baſtion ; this demi-lune flanks, or defends the born, 


| res of, v diſcourſe explining what 4 8 g es rt 


, 
14 wi & 
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DEF 
farther explain it, 


; ircumſcribe and 
7 "explain, is only to propoſe the parts ſeparately, and 
ich 
| —? 7 every explication has regard to ſome whole. 
Hence, according to 


: the Th 
Brno of the: Name, or Nominal 


which explains. the ſenſe, or ſignification . appropriated to a 


d: or 5 en 
"wk of certain marks, or characters, ſufficient to diſtin- 


ih the thing defined from any other thing; ſo to leave it 


. of doubt, what the ſubject is that is intended or denoted 
by the name. | 


; uilateral, rectangular figure, | | | 
75 Derbe of the "Name, is either meant a declaration of 
the ideas, and c appropriated to the word in the com- 
mon uſage of the language; or the peculiar ideas, &c. which 
the ſpeaker thinks fit to denote b that word 3 i. e. the ſpecial 
ſenſe wherein he propoſes to uſe it, in his future diſcourſe. 
For it may be obſerved, that the ſignificancy of any word de- 
pends entirely on our will; and we may affix what idea 
we pleaſe to a ſound, which itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. 
The Defnition of the name therefore, in the ſecond ſenſe, is 
merely arbitrary z and ought never to be called in queſtion ; 
only it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to the ſame 
ſignification, Hence, a Definition comes to ſtand, or to be 
made uſe of, as an undoubted, or ſelf-evident maxim: as it 
frequently does, and particularly among geometricians, who 
. above all other people, make uſe of ſuch eſinitions. 


Not that we mean, that after having defined a thing ſo and ſo, 


there is nothing in our idea aſfixed to the defined term, but 
muſt be granted to the thing itſelf: thus, if any one ſhould 
define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like that which 
we feel upon the application of fire, or hot bodies; no man 
could find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what 
he means by the word heat; but this does not hinder us from 


denying, that there is any thing in the body that warms us, | 


like what we feel in ourſelves. . | 
DEFINITION of the Thing, or Real DEFIN1T10N; is properly an 
enumeration of the principal attributes of a thingy in order to 
convey, or explain its nature. 


Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whoſe circumference is every 


where equidiſtant from its centre. 

Wolfius defines a Real Definition to be a diſtin notion ex- 
plaining the geneſis of a thing, that is, the manner wherein 
the thing is made, or done: ſuch is that of a circle, whereby 
it is ſaid to be formed by the motion of a right line round a 
fixed point.---On which footing, what was before inſtanced as 
a Real Definition of a circle, amounts to no more than a 
nominal one, #3 if | 

This notion of a Real Definition is very ſtrict and juſt ; and 
affords a ſufficient diſtinction between a real and a nominal one. 
But, though it has the advantages of a „ diſtinctneſs, 


and convenieney on its ſide; yet being only itſelf a Nomina | 
Definition, i. e. a Definition of the term Real Definition, we 
the ſting of conſcience, the ſeandal of nature, the ruin of 


muſt conſider it in that light, that is, as an idea fixed arbi- 
trarily to that word, and which the author always denotes by 
that word in the courſe of his book. But, in che, it is not 
the uſual ſenſe, or acceptation of the term; which is much 


leſs convenient and diſtinR.. And it is to that uſual accep- 


tation we are here chiefly to have 


Definitions are uſually divided into accurate and inaccurate; the 


firſt make what we ſtrictly call a Definition ; the ſecond, we 


diſtinguiſh under the name of Deſcription. See DescrxIPTION. | 


Of the parts enumerated in a Definition, ſome are common to 
other things beſide the thing defined; others peculiar thereto : 
the firſt are called the Genus,” or Kind; and the ſecond, the 
Difference. Thus, in the former definition of a circle, by a 


re whoſe circumference is every where equidiſtant from its | 


hope, 4. word Figure is the Kind, as being a name common 
1 0 | $9.08 DENG 0m. on 
Fea = PY well as the circle: the reſt are the Diy- 
other figure, See Genus and DIFFERENCE. _ 1 

And hence ariſes that recipe of Fa. de Colonia, for the 
making of a De mition, Take, ſays he, ſomething that is 
— to the thing defined. with other things, and add to it 
ne that is Proper, or peculiar to the thing; and you 
Wl 00 a Definition, Thus, e. gr. rhetoric is defined the 
art of ſpeaking well ; for that it is an art, is common to it 


with ſeveral other 2 1 b ut 22 | . 
well, is peculiar to 1 al. ut that it is the art of ſpeaking 


re are three common rules of a Definition. .1 „ That | 
1 1 cauſe; the church has given a Definitive Judgment. on uch 


it be clear, and more eaf id obvi 
adh, That it be une r 


EFINITION, is that | 


as Wolfius more accurately conſiders it, an enu- | 


» 


ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh the circle from every | 


As TD! "A 


W 


adequate to the thing defined ; | 
that is, that it a ll the rs 1 08 OEGADAS + | 

i it agree to all the things contained in the ſpe- || - | 

"OO." TO J cc 


DEF 


Thirdly, that it be roper or peculiar to the thing defined. 
The two ordinary defects of Definitions, are, not . agree 
either to yr who thing or the ſole thing defined : negue om- 
ni, neque ſoli; t which nothing is more common, even 
among the beſt and juſteſt 8 
Lord Bacon obſerves of Ariſtotle's Definitions in the general, 
that they are very much like that, whereby man ſhould be 
* an animal that tills the grotind. Nor was his maſter 
Plato leſs exceptionable. The joke put upon him on that 
account is famous: Plato, it ſeems, had defiried man, animal 
2 implume, a two-footed animal without feathers, 
pon which, Diogenes the cynic, a great detider of the 
academics, threw a cock ſtripped of his feathers, and quite 
naked, into the middle of Plato's ſchool ; crying; Here is 
© Plato's man.“ 
Definition it muſt be obſerved, has not place every where: 
it has only to do with compound ideas ; as being no more 
than an enumeration of the chief ſunple ideas they are com- 


| | gre | _ pounded of, Simple ideas cannot be defined, as not allowing 
Such is the Definition of a ſquare, when it is ſaid to be a qua- ring 


of an enumeration. He who. knows not what it is one 
heat, will only learn it by experience, or ſome ſynonymous 
word, or ſome word of another language, of by circumlocu- 
tion, whereby a thing is ſhewn, not defined; as if we ſhould 
lay, < it was a ſenſation which we find when we fit by the 
** fire, or in the ſunſhine” ;. which ſhews nothing of the na- 
ture of the thing ; nor would a perſon that Had never felt the 
ſenſation, underſtand any more what is meant thereby, than 
a man born blind would know what a green colour was, by 
telling him it was the ſenſation we have when we behold the 
graſs in the field. 5 

Our Definitions of ſubſtances, it muſt be added, are very de- 
dective: and as for individuals, we have no Definitions at all. 


The ideas of ſubſtances are compounded of the various ſimple 


ideas jointly impreſſed when they preſented themſelves; and 
all we can do to define them, is only to enumerate thoſe fe- 
veral ſenſible ideas, as colour, denſity, malleability, weight, 
Sc. Thus, gold is defined by ſuch a peculiar colour, gra- 
vity, c. Yet ſuch Definitions may raiſe an idea clear 


enough of that ſubſtance in the mind of one who has ſeparately 


received, by his ſenſes, all the ſimple ideas that are in the com- 
poſition of the complex idea defined; though the intimate na- 
ture and efſence of ſubſtance is unknown, and conſequently 


cannot be defined. See SUBSTANCE: 


It follows, that it is only the modes, or attributes that can 
be explained by what we properly call a Definition, See 
Mops, &c. | 


' D&FiNIT10N, in rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a ſhort compre- 
Shenſive explanation of a thing. 


The Definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 
much from thoſe of the logician, and philoſopher : thele latter 
define a thing cloſely and dryly by genus and difference, e. gr. 
man is a reaſonable animal, Sc. 01 | 
The orators take a larger compaſs, and define things more or - 
namentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is a cu- 
rious work of an Alger Creator, framed after his own 
image, endued with reaſon and born to immortality; But 
this rhetorical Definition; in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to the 
nature of a deſcription, than an accurate Definition. 
There ate diverſe kinds thereof; as, I/, That drawn from the 
whereof a thing conſiſts : thus, oratory is an art conſiſt- 


ing of invention, * elocution, and pronunciation. 


24ly, From the effects; as, ſin is the plague of the ſoul, 


the world, the hatred of God, c. 3dly, From affirmation 


and negation, as when we firſt ſay what a thing is not, that it 


may be the better conceived what it is. Thus Cicero, by de- 


ning the conſulate; and ſhewing that it does not conſiſt in en- 


ſigns, lictors, c. but in virtue, proves that Piſo was not 
conſul. 4thly, From the adjuncts, as when alchymy is de- 
fined, an art without ſenſe, whoſe beginning is deceit ; its 
middle, labour; and its end, beggary. And laſtly, from 
ſimilies, and metaphors; as when death is defined, a leap in 


the dark, &c. n n an 5 
To this laſt elaſs of metaphorical Definitions, are reducible 
. . thoſe five not unelegant Definitions of a man which we ſhall 


here ſubjoin. The poets feign, that the - ſciences were once 
called together by Minerva's command, to form a Defini- 
tion of man: the fitſty viz. logic, defined him, a ſhort enthy- 
meme; his birth the antecedent, and his death the conſequent. 


Aſtronomy defined. him, a changeable moon ; which never 


continues in the ſame ſtate. Geometry defined. him, a ſphe- 


. rical figute ; which ends in the ſame point where it begun, 
Laſtly, rhetoric defined man, an oration, whoſe exordium 


was his birth; narration, trouble; and peroration, death; 


the figures of the oration being ſighs, tears, or joy worſe 


EFINITIVE; is applied to ſome what that terminates or 
decides a queſtion, or. proceſs, See -PEREMPTORY.- 


The houſe. of lords have paſſed a Definitive ſentence in ſuch a 


- 


an article of fait. 


| 1 ad 17) . 4 
© The word ſtands / in. oppoſition to provißenal, and interlacu- 
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DEFINITOR, a term uſed in feveral religious orders, for an 
aſſeſſor, or counſellor of a general, or ſuperior, in certain mo- 
naſteries. See GENERAL. 
In moſt orders of religious, the Definitor takes place after the 
—_ of the convent he lives in, when in the convent | 


his own ſuperior. : 
' Definitors are alſo ſubject, in the convent they reſide in, to | 
the immediate ſuperior of the convent, as to things relating to | 
the monaſtic diſcipline; but in nothing elſe, Þ 
DEFLAGRATION *, in chemiſtry, the kindling, or ſetting 
| fire to a falt, a mineral, or other matter, mixed for that pur- 
poſe with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify it.--As is done 
in the preparing of ZEthiops mineral, ſal prunellz, &c, 


DEFLECTION, the turning any thing aſide from its former 


true courſe, by 


D 


Royal Society, March 18, the ſame year.---He ſays, he found 
was made towards the ſurface of the opacous body perpendi- 
' eularly. See Ray and Lronr. 

DEFLORATION, or DEerLowERING, the act of violating, 
Death, or marriage, are decreed 


The ancients had ſo much reſpect for virgins, that they 
would not put them to death, till they had firſt procured them | 
to be deflowered. It is ſaid, the natives of the coaſt of Mala- 


DEFLUXION *, or FLux1on, a falling, or flowing of ſome 


DEFORCEMENT, in law, a withholding lands, or tene- 
'DEFORCEOR, or Dtrorcianr, one that caſts out another 


DEFORMITY, a dipleaſing or painful idea excited in the | 


DEF 


but out of the convent, the Definitor's place is before 


* The Word is formed of the Latin de, and fagrare, to burn. 


courfe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe. _ 
The word is often applied to the tendency of a ſhip from her 


and turn her out of her right way. 


EFLECTION” of the Rays of Light, is a property which Dr. | 


Hook obſerved 1677, and read an account of before the 


it different both from reflection, and refraction; and that it 


This is the ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls In- 
eftion, See INFLECTION. 


or taking away a woman's virginity, See VIRGINITY. 

the civil law in caſe of 
Defloration. Many anatomiſts make the hymen a real proof 
of virginity, perſuaded that where it is not found, the girl 
muſt have been deflowered. See HYMEN. 


bar pay ſtrangers to come and definwer their brides. 


Among the Scots, and in the northern parts of England, | 


it was a privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them 


by king Ewen, that they ſhould have the firſt night's | 
Mos, with their tenants wives. King Malcolm III. 
allowed the tenants to redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, 
called Marcheta, conſiſting of a certain number of cows : | 
Buchanan ſays it was redeemed with half a mark of ſilver. 
The ſame cuſtom had place in Wales, Flanders, Frifeland, | 
and ſome parts of Germany. See MARCHETA, and CuL- | 


LIAGE. 


By the cuſtom of Anjou, and Maine, a maid after twenty-five | 
fer herſelf to be deflowered without being 


years of age, may ſu 
diſinherited for it by her father. 


Du Cange quotes an arret of the 19th of March 140, | 


obtained by the Inhabitants of Abbeville againſt the biſhop 
of Amiens, for taking money to diſpenſe with an injunction 
he had made, not to ſuffer them to get their wives maiden- 
heads the three firſt nights ; the injunction being founded on 
a canon of the IVth council of Carthage, which decrees the 
ſame, out of reverence of the matrimonial benediction. 


humour to any part of the body ; as of rheum on the trachea, 
and oeſoohagus in a catarrh. See FLux1on, HumovuR, &c. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, d-f4o, I low down, the 
humours falling upon ſome part, where they are gathered 
together. ; | | 
Defluxions on the Lungs are of dangerous conſequence. See 
CATARRH and PHTHI1sS1s. | | 
Defluxions on the Eyes produce a weakneſs of ſight, and fre- 
quently blindneſs, See Eye. 


ments, by force, from the right owner. See ForCEx. 


from his lands, or tenements, by mere Force. 
Deforceer differs from Diſſeiſor, in that a man may diſſeiſe 


without Force: and that a man may deforce another never | 


was in poſſeſſion; as where ſeveral perſons have a right to 
lands, as common heirs, and one entering firſt, keeps out the 
reſt, See Diss8#180R, | 


Deforceor alſo differs from Intruder, in that a man becomes | 


Intruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poſſeſ- 
for ; whereas a Deforceor holds out the rightful heir. See Ix- 


TRUSION. | 


mind, on occaſion of ſome object which wants of that unifor- 
mity, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. See BeauTY. | 
It is an inquiry of ſome delicacy, and importance, whether 


there be any ſuch thing as abſolute Deformity ? Our perception | 


of the ideas of beauty, and harmony, is juſtly reckoned à 
ſenſe ; from its affinity to the other ſenſes in this, . that the 
pleaſure does not arife from any knowledge of principles, 
proportions, cauſes, uſes, c. but ſtrikes at firſt view ; as alſo 
in this, that the ideas of beauty, like other ſenſible ideas, are 


on of currents, &c, which divert her, | 


DEF 


ous z 
genious author, t © is 10 form-which from. Ae kee in, 
greeable of itſelf, when we dread no other evil from it _ 
compare it with nothing better of the kind. ' Many z and 
are natu diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our as 
ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing, and agreeable ; as mal 
taſtes, and ſome ſeparate ſounds : but for our lende of 1 
no compoſition of objefts which give-not unpleafne fog 
ideas, ſeems poſitively unpleaſant, or painful of itſelf, had 1. 
never obſerved any thing better of the kind. | 
the abſence 0 beauty, or a deßci. 


tedious, where no harmony is expected: and nott 
Jer difnricy (hall ode aan Gir ecken e. 


ture, where beauty was expected. And had there 
cies of the form which we now denominate ugly, or deform. 
ed, and had we never feen or expected greater q 
ſhould have received no diſguſt from it. Th 
would not have been ſo great in this form as in thoſe we 
now admire, Our ſenſe of beauty ſeems defigned to vive 
us poſitive pleaſure z but not ive pain, or diſguſt, any fur. - 
ther than what ariſes from di intment. 
There are indeed many faces which at firſt view are zyt to 
raiſe diſlike, But this is generally not from any poſitive 
Deformity, which of itſelf is poſitively diſpleaſing, but either 
from want of expected beauty, or from the carrying ſome na- 
tural indications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all ac. 
ques a faculty of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and ge- 
ures, That this is not occaſioned by any form pofitiyely 
diſguſting, appears hence, that if upon long acquaintance we 
are ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity, and cheer. 
fulneſs, though the bodily form continues, it ſhall give us no 
diſguſt, There are horrors raiſed by ſome objects, which are 
only the effect of fear for ourſelves, ' or compaſſion towards 
others, when either reaſon or ſome fooliſh aſſociation of 
ideas makes us apprehend danger, and not the effect of any 
thing in the form itſelf, For we find, that moſt of thoſe 
objects, which excite horror at firſt, when experience, or rea- 
ſon has removed the fear, may become the occaſion of plea- 
ſure ; as in ravenous beaſts, a tempeſtuous ſea, a craggy preci- 
pice, a dark ſhady valley, Cc. CGE 2!) 
This aſſociation of ideas objects beautiful and 
pleaſant, The beauty of trees, their cool ſhades, and their 
aptneſs to conceal from obſervation, have made groves and 
woods, the uſual retreat of thoſe who love ſolitude, eſpecially 
the religious, the penſive, the melancholy, and the amorous : 
and do not we find, that we have ſo joined the ideas of thoſe 


_ diſpoſitions of mind, with thoſe external objects, that they 


always occur to us along with them ? and according as the 
| habits, or paſſions contracted, or gratified therein gives us plea- 
ſure, or pain, remembrance is pleaſurable; or painful. The 
dim light in Gothic buildings has had an afſociation of a 
very foreign idea, which Milton expreſſes by his epithet, a 
dim religious hight. After the like manner, the calual con- 
junction of ideas gives us diſguſt where 'there'is nothing dif 
in the form itſelf. | And this, im effect, is the cauſe 
of moſt of our fantaſtic averſions to the figures of diverſe ani- 
mals, c. Thus ſerpents of all kinds, and many inſets, 
really beautiful enough, are beheld with averſion by many 
ple, who have got ſome accidental ideas aſſociated to them. 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas. on | 
DEFTARDAR , or Dz#TERDAR, the treaſurer” of the 
revenues of the Turkiſh ire. See FEEASURER. _ 
* The word is compounded, firſt, of . defrer; 2 1% 
name for a book, regiſter, memoir, He, which-Meninki de 
_ rives from the Greek dien the sein or parchment 87 
ciently wrote on. The tecond word, whereof Deftarde | 
compounded, is 141 ar, a Turkiſh and Perſian word, bg: 
nifying keeping, or holding, . 4. book-keeper of the mote)" 
received, and expended. Des Pip” AE a POOR 
Meninski calls him Supremus Theſaurarius, high trealure 3 
and Prefes Cameree, preſident of the excliequer ;) Cat 
makes him the keeper, and comptroller of the books of fe. 
eipts, and payments, OO 
The Deftardar, or as Vigenere calls 1 
has in his charge the rolls, ard accoutits of the mum, 
the treaſury ; he receives all the grand fignipt's revenus, fe, 
| his forces, and furniſhes the experices of al publick af , 
which, his office differs from that of the Chaznadar, , 


5 


treaſurer of the ſeraglio or courty as the Deftardsf 5 of e 


WG oe. Dt e Fg. e 
| BN ana D:ftardar, whom he calls T ter al 5 


Beglerbeglic, or government. Vigenete aſfiires Ae 077 
ceſſaril n Voyre | dut two, the one for Europe, 210 Me det for Alu; the fi 
necelſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as immediately. — 


reſides at Conftartinople, and has unter tim uv Perego 
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m ſſioners, or deputies, one for Hun . Tranſilvania, Wala- | 


i ia, Servia, Bulgaria, Boſnia, &c. The other for 
ca TY the Morea, with the iſlarids of the Archipelago. 
Each of thefe has under him as many ſub-commiſſioners, or 

ts, as there are ackats in his province; which ſub- 
"5 um:foners have as many clerks as there are Sabaffi's in 
their Sangiackat, to keep the account of the Timariots in 
their diſtricts. The Deftardar of Aſia has two general depu- 
ties, the one for Anatolia, the other for Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt; who have likewiſe their ſub-agents; clerks, &c. as 


fE b 6 SA 4.758 i 
DEGENERATION, the act of failing, or . declining from 


2 more perfect , or valuable kind, ſtate or condition, to a | 


leſs. e | | 
. great diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no ani- 

wes gane, & * ag degenerating into other ſpecies? 

the affirmative is urged by many as a ſtrong objection againſt 

the plant being contained in ſeed, and the doctrine of 
neration wherein that is ſuppoſe c. 

Fortun. Licetus, Lib. IV. de Spont, vivent. ort. expreſly con- 

tends, that the forms of animals degenerate into, other more 


imperfect ones: thus, ſays he, the ſoul of a calf, after its | 


death, degenerates into the ſouls of the worms, bees, &c. 
which ariſe out of its carcaſs z but the other ſchoolmen laugh 


at the notion. 


Others hold, that in the ſame matter there are diverſe forms; 


that Degeneration is only the putting off one form, and 
— forth ther latent Fi : but it is impoſſible, the form 
of a worm, and that of a calf, ſhould be actually exiſting to- 
ether in the ſame piece of matter. See Foxx. 
thers hold, that Degeneration only obtains in vegetables, and 
define it the change of a plant of one kind into that of ano- 
ther viler kind. Thus, fay they, wheat degenerates into 
darnel ; barley into cats; ocimum into ſerpyllum; ſiſym- 
brium into mint; caulis into rapa, &c, 
The plantule, or ſtamen of the future „ they hold to 
exiſt in the ſeed ; fo that to produce ſuch a plexus, or orga- 
niſm, a matter ſo and ſo prepared is required : and add, that 
the matter in the ſoil where the ſeed is lodged being ſuch as 
is incapable of producing the faid plexus, 
change into another of a different nature from that of the 
ſeed required; though in ſome reſpects alike, and approach- 
ing thereto : thus, darnel and wheat, in many reſpects agree; 
ſo alſo ſerpyllum and ocimum, c. They allow, however, 
that there is no Degeneration in the root, but only in the ſeed: 
in as much as the root already ſuppoſes a perfect organiza- 
tion, - 
But our lateſt and beſt naturaliſts maintain ſuch a Degene- 
ration, or tranſmutation, to be a chimera : not but -x 
allow, that a plant by being tranſplanted to an improper ſoil, 
or ſun, may be depraved : ſo as a Dutch roſe of an hundred 
leaves, may only produce another toſe far ſhort thereof in 
number of leaves, colour, ſmell, &c. Such a depravation is 
poſſible, and frequently happens; but a ſpecific transformation 
ſeems out of the power of nature; a new form ever ſuppoſing 
a new Generation, which again ſuppoſes a corruption of the 
former kind, See TRANSMUTATION, and SEED. 
DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the act of ſwallowing the 
food. See Foop. 3 | 
Deglutition is performed, in the firſt place, by means of the 
tongue, driving the aliment into. the oeſophagus, or gullet ; 
and then, by the contraction of the ſphincter, and the fleſhy 
fibres of the ſame oeſophagus, which leflening the bore, or 
aperture thereof, protrude the contents downwards into the 
ſtomach, See Og80PHAGUs, PHARYNx, DIGESTION, Ec. 
_ Deglutition ſucceeds Maſtication, and is followed by Concocbion. 
ASTICATION, and CONCOCTION. 
DEGRADATION, in our law-books called Diſgradation, 


and Depoſition, the act of depriving, or ſtripping a perſon for- 


ever of a dignity, or degree of honour ; and taking away the 

title, badge, and privileges thereof. See Ds p081T10N. | 
The Degradations of a peer, a prieſt, a knight, a gentleman, 
an officer, &c, are performed with diverſe ceremonies, That 
2 anciently obtained in degrading a perſon from his nobi- 
ity, 1 very curious, and deſerves: to be rehearſed here, after 
Geliot, and Ia Colombiere, It was practiſed in the time of 


Francis I, upon captain Fangel, who had cowardly given up | 


F ontarabia, whereof he was governor. RRM | 
On this occaſion, 'twenty or thirty cavaliers without blemiſh, 
__ were afſem 

accuſed of treaſon, reach of faith, by a king at | 
bt Two ſcaffolds were erected, the one for the — | 
ker de, and purſuivants, and the other for the ilty cava- 

| Ry who was armed at all points, and his wel placed on 
« klake before him, reverſed with the point upwards. On 


one fide affiſted twelve prieſts, in ſurplices, who ſung. the 5 


— of the dead. At the cloſe of plalm they made | 
8 8 during which the officers of arms ſtripped the condemned 

"0c... Piece of his armour, beginning with the helmet, and 
| r thus, till he was quite diſarmed: which done, they 

2855 his ſhield in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 
v. 18 1 arms turned a baſon of hot water on the criminal's | 


it muſt neceſlarily | 


bled : before whom the gentleman | 
* 5 - 


head; and the judges, putting on mourning habits, welt to 
the church. This done, the . — from off 
the ſcaffold, with a rope tied under his arm pits, laid on a 
biere, and covered with mortuary-cloaths ; the prieſt ſinging 
ſome of the prayers for the dead; and then he was delivered 
to the civil- judge, and the executioner of juſtice. - 

Take a more domeſtic inſtance: Sir Andrew Harcla, earl 
of Carliſle, being attainted and convicted, of treaſon, 180 
. Edw. IId. coram rege; after judgment was pronounced on 
him, his ſword was broke over his head, and his ſpurs hewn 
off his heels ; Sir Anthony Lucy, the judge, ſaying to him, 
Andrew, now art thou no knight, but a — B 
Stat. 13. Caroli II. William, lord Monſon, Sir Henry Mild- 


dignities, and preeminences, and prohibited to bear, or uſe 
the title of lord, knight, eſquire, or gentleman, or any coat 
of arms, for ever afterwards. 
As to eccleſiaſtics, we have an inſtance of Degradation be- 
2 e e to death, in the VIIIth century at Con- 
inople. It is in the perſon of the patriarch Conſtantin 
* Copronymus cauſed to be executed. He 
was made to aſcend the Ambo; the patriarch Nicetas ſent 


matized him: then they made him go out of the church 
backwards. oy | 
But we have a much later inſtance in our own hiſtory : when 
Cranmer, archbiſhop - of Canterbury, was degraded by order 
of queen Mary; they dreſſed him in epiſcopal robes made 
— of canvas, put the mitre on his head, and the paſtoral 
in his hand: and in this attire ſhewed him to the peo- 
ple. Which done, they ſtripped him again piece by piece. 
At preſent, they do not ſtand ſo much on the ceremony of 
Degradation, in order to the putting a prieſt to death; by 
reaſon of the delays and difficulties that it would occaſion. 
Pope Boniface pronounced, that ſix biſhops were required to 
degrade a prieſt : but the difficulty of aſſembling ſo many 
biſhops, rendred the puniſhment frequently impracticable. 
With us, a prieſt, after having been delivered to his ordinary, 
if he cannot purge himſelf of the crime laid at his door ; 
his gown, and other robes are ſtripped over his ears by the 
common hangman, by which he is declared diveſted of his 
It is decided, however, that Degradation does not efface the 
prieſtly character. 1 1 
Degradation only ſeems to differ from Depoſition, in a few ig- \ 
nominious ceremonies; which cuſtom has added thereto. Ac- 
cordingly, in the buſineſs of Arnoul, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
ſentenced in the council of Orleans, in 991. it was deliberated, 
what form they ſhould follow in the depoſition, whether that 
of the canons, that is, ſimple depoſition, or that of cuſtom, 
via. Degradation. And it was declared, that he ſhould ſur- 
render the ring, paſtoral ſtaff, and pallium ; but that his 
robes ſhould not be tore off him. i 


the ſentence. It is the reſt, therefore, added hereto by cuſtom, 
viz, the ſtripping off the ornaments; and the tearing the pon- 
tifical veſtments, that properly conſtitutes — 
DzecRADA TION, in painting expreſſes the leſſening, and ren- 
dering dim and confuſed, the appearance of diſtant objects in a 
landſcape ; fo as they ſhall r there, as they would do to 
an eye placed at that diſtance from them. See PERSPECTIVE. 
DEGRADED, in heraldry.---A Croſs DEGRADED, is a croſs 
marked, or divided into ſteps at each end ; diminiſhing as 
_ aſcend towards the middle, or centre : by the French 
ed Perronnf, See CRoss. 
DEGREE, in geometry, a diviſion of a circle, including a 
three hundred and ſixtieth part thereof, See CIRc EE. 
Every circle, great and ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be. divided into 
60 parts, Called Degrees : the Degree is ſubdivided into 60 
lter parts, called minutes: the minute into 60 others, called 
Seconds: the ſecond into bo Third, &c.-It follows, that the 
degrees, minutes, c. of greater circles, are greater than thoſe 
leſs, See MINUTE, SECOND, &c. 1 85 
The ſubdiviſions of Degrees are * 1 denominators 
proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; is, a firſt minute is == 
o, a ſecond = 37356, 2a third = rrges, Cc. But theſe 
denominators being troubleſome, their logerithms are ſubſti- 
tuted in common uſe, as indices thereof, See LoGARITRHM. 


o, a firſt minute or prime by I, a ſecond by 2 or , a third 
2 „or“, Sc. Accordi 3 Degrees, 25 minutes, 16 
thirds, are wrote, 3%. 25 160. See SEXAGESIMAL. 

But though the agcient Egyptians, to whom this diviſion is 
uſually aſcribed, did, by means hereof, free aſtronomical cal- 
. culations from fractions; ſince ſexageſimal fractions may be 


ſuch a number of Degrets in the circle, as admitted of a 

juſt diviſion by 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 8, and 9. Yet Stevinus, 

© Oughtred, Wallis, Fc. with good reaſon, wiſh the ſexageſi- 
mal fractions ſet aſide, and decimals taken in their room. 
For in decimals there is no occaſion for reducing leſſer fractions 
into greater, or greater into leſſer; which is a tedious 1 0c in 
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may, and others, were degraded from all titles of honour, 


ſome of his biſhops to ſtrip him of the pallium, and anathe- 


In effect, the canons preſcribe no more than a mere reading of 5 


Thus, a Degree, as being the integer or unite, is denoted by + 


handled as integers. ; and were very happy in the choice of 
e, 


1118242 is a = 


2 
— — — — 


of two parall 


each parallel of latitude. 
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 ſexageſimals. Stevinus even holds, that this diviſion of the | 
circle which he contends for, obtained in the wiſe age, in 
| Seculo Sapienti. Stevin. Coſmog. Lib. I. Def. 6. See Drei- 


MAL, ; 


The magnitude or quantity of angles is accounted in Degrees. 


Thus, we ſay, an angle of go Degrees; of 70 Degrees, 50 mi- 
nutes ; of 25 Degrees, 15 minutes, 45 ſeconds. See ANGLE. 


Such a ſtar is mounted ſo many Degrees above the horizon, de- 


clines ſo many Degrees from the equator.. See ALTITUDE. 


latitude, See LonG1TUDE and LATITUDE. 
A ſign includes: 30 Degrees of the ecliptic. See S1GN. 


cluded between two parallels of latitude; See LATITUDE. 


DEGREE of Longitude, is the ſpace between two meridians ; the 


quantity of which is variable according to the latitude, See 
LonGITUDE. | | 
Theſe expreflions are borrowed from the ancients, who were 


- acquainted with a very large extent of earth from eaſt to 
_ weſt, which they accounted the length, and a much leſs from 
north to ſouth, which paſſed with them for the breadth of 


the earth; See EARTH. 


on the ſurface of the earth, is variouſly determined by various 
obſervers: the methods too made uſe of are various. See 


'EarTH.--Ptolemy fixes the Degree at 68 Arabic miles 4 ac- | | 
counting 7 4 ſtadia to a mile. The Arabs themſelves, who | 


made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, 
by meaſuring the diſtance of two places under the ſame me- 
ridian, in the plains of Seniar, by order of Almamom, only 
make 56 miles. Kepler determining the ſemidiameter of the 
earth by the diſtance of two mountains, makes a Degree 13 
German miles: but his method 'is far from being accurate. 
Snellius ſeeking the diameter of the earth, from the diſtance 
of the equator, finds the quantity of a Degree 
by one method to be 57064 Paris toiſes, or 342384 feet; 
and by another method, 57057 toiſes, or 342342 feet. The 
mean between which two numbers M. Picart found by men- 
ſuration in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoiſin, the moſt ſure, 
and makes the quantity of a Degree 57060 toiſes, or 342360. 


a Degree of a great circle in 


Engliſh miles of 50000 feet each 7329 
Florentine miles of 3000 braccios ----- 63 vs 
Common French leagues of 220 toiſes 25 
Rhinland perches of 12 feet 29556 


However, M. Caflini, at the command of the king of France, 
in the year 1700, repeated the fame labour, and meaſuring 
the ſpace of 6 Degrees, 18 minutes, from the obſervatory at 
Paris, along the meridian to the city of Colioure in Rouffillon, 
that the greatneſs of the interval might diminiſh the error, 
found the quantity of a Degree to be 57292 toiſes, or 
343742 Paris feet, amounting to 365184 Engliſh feet.--- 


On which footing, the quantity of a minute of a 


of a great circle of the earth is 5710 Paris feet, and that of 
a ſecond, 95 feet. | 


the diſtance between London and York, and found it 905751 
Engliſh feet; and finding the difference of latitudes 2%, 28', 
determined the quantity of one Degree to be 367 196 Engliſh 
feet, or 57 300 Paris toifes, or 69 Engliſh miles, 288 yards. 
See Newt, Princ. Phil. Nat. Math. prop. 19. p. 378. and H/t. 


Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1700, p. 153. 


The quantity of a Degree of a great circle, with the diſtance of 
any other paralle] from the equator being given, the quantity 
of a Degree in that parallel is found by this canon : as the 
whole "tha is to the cofine of the di e of the parallel 
from the equator ; ſo is the quantity of a Degree of the 
equator to the quantity- of a Degree of the parallel. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel 51, and ſuppoſe 
a Degree of the equator 69 miles. | 


100000000, 


2 15 of whole ſine 
Coline of 5189 97988718. 
Log. 69% 18388491. 


4 Er 8 


Log. required — 16377201. 


gr0e in that Parallel. —On which foundation (fuppoſing 'M. 
Caſſini's proportion of 355 184 Engliſh feet, or 69 miles, 


_ 864 feet to 1. Degree of a great circle) is built the following 


table, exhibitirig the quantity of a Degree of longitude in 


K 1 701 


The quantity of a DEGREE of a meridian, or other great circle, 


— 


- fect, which reduced to other meaſures, gives the quantity of | 


The number correſponding, to which in the tables is 43 685 
miles, nearly.; which being multiplied by 5280, the number | 
of feet in a mile, gives the number of Engliſh feet in a B.- 


Such a town is ſituate in ſo many Degrees of longitude and | 


DEGREE of Latitude, is the ſpace of 365184 Engliſh feet in- | 


With which account pretty nearly agrees that of our coun- | 
' tryman Mr, Norwood, who about the year 1635, meaſured | 


— — * 


of the elemen : 
* "The Degrees ufgal y allowed are four, anſwering ce nut 

der of the peripatetic elements. See ELEMENTS? Jed into 
In the ſchool philoſophy, the fame qualities are div 1 
eight: the laſt or higheſt Degree of intenſion is called 1 'We 


Engl Si, — Dep Eng ar] 
Miles of | '© Miles 5 


Lat. | 5280 Feet. [Lat. 5280 Feet. 
Equ.| 60 864 * fer 
1'] 6g 808 46 48 3381 
21 69 641 47 [47 994]. 
3152 363 [48 | 46 1575 
4 | 08. $254. 5 1945 2862 
5 | 68 4739 50 | 44 2515 
s6[8 wml. [ola af 
T 7168 3422} [oz 4 2% 
8 | 68 2590 $3 | 41 3293 
\ 91] 68 1648] | 54} 40 34494” 
10] 68 $595 þ 55139: 3540 þ 
ſr] 67 4714þ | 56] 38 3568 
12| 67 3443 |. [57 | 37 3533 |. 
44.18 g 2004 | þ 58 | 36 3435 | 
: n 2 3 11 
Þ15| e. 34 30% 


: 
= 


1111.94.17 | 66 +747] :| 62 | 32 4525 | 
18 | 65 4110 | | 63] 31 2110614 
4 9 119 65 2088 64 30 1686 
20 | 64 5240 | } 65 | 29. 1213 


| 26 | 62 865 71 | 22 2732 


27 | 61 3301 | | 72 | 21 1958 | 
28 | 61 358 | þ 73 | 20 1169 
29 6 2597 4 338 7 


— ** _ 


34 ] 57 1791 79 | 13 1040 
3556 341] 81 53 
36 | 55 5040 | | 81 | 10 4327 | 
37 | 55 1248 82 | 9 3303 
38 | 54 2648 83 8 2264 
39 | 53 3961 84] 7, 1212]. 
4052 5189 | F856 wh 
41 | 52 147] [86] 4.3454 
42] 51 2204 87 | 3 3272 | 
43 | 59 3178 | 88 | 2 2184 
144 | 49 4971]. 89 x 1099} 
[45 48 484\ [go] - 30 


ach — 
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DeGresx, in civil and canon law, denotes an interval in cogna- 
tion or kinſhip, whereby proximity and remoteneß of blood 


are computed, h | 

Degrees are the intervals whereby it is known what perſons 
are neareſt to the ſtock or root---Or they are the diſtances of 
one perſon from another in the line ef conſanguinity or aff- 
nity, reckoned from ſome common parent or anceſtor, Ser 
CoNSANGUINITY and AFFINITY. | 

We ſay, the ſecond Degree, the third Degree ; Gregory the 
great was the firft who prohibited marriage to the ſeventh 
Degree ; which reſtriction was long obſerved : the ſecond 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III. reſtrained the prohi- 
bition to the fourth Degree incluſive, that is, to couſin ger- 
mans children. See MaRRIAaGe. "x: 


In the civil law, the Degrees of kindred or cognation are dif- 


ferently computed from what they are in the canon law.--- 
The firſt reckons by the number of perſons iſſued from the 
fame ftock ; each perſon ſpring therefrom” making one Ee. 
gree : but with this difference, that in the direct line the 
order begins with the firſt Degree : and thus the father and 
ſon are in the firſt Degree: but in the collateral line there 
is no firſt Degree reckoned ; two brothers being on! 

in the ſecond Degree, by reaſon the father, who is the com- 
mon ftook, makes the firſt Degree. Ts he lie; 
The canon law obſerves the ſme rule as to the direct ine; 


but in the collateral line, a generation only makes a Der 4 


thus brothers are in the firſt Degree, and couſin : 
the ſecond. "Whereas, the civil law puts brd x De- 
ſecond, and coufin ans in the fourth,---So that two b 
rees in the civil law only make one in the canon law. one 

EGREF, in medicine, denotes a certain pitch or | 
ities. See QUALITY. 
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We lay a thing is cold in.the ſecond Degree, pepper is hot 
In the third Degree. See HEAT and COLD. 


Degree. See FIRE, 

f the fire or heat. Ser FIRE, | . 
2 Jiftinguith four Degrees of fire, or heat: The fir/?, 
is two or three ct | 2 os, 

that of four or five coals, or ra o muc 

The jen —. a veſſel ſenſibly; yet ſo, as that the hand 
2 1 held on it a conſiderable time. | | bits 
Thb. third Degret, is When there is a fire capable of boiling a 
veſſel of five or fix pints of water, | oli 
The fourth, is when there is fire enough for a furnace. 


ferent circumſtances of operations, ſurnaces, veſſels; ſub- 
jets, c. 


cords, or harmonical intervals, are compoſed; See InTER- 
val and CONCORD: EY og RE 


i-tone, See TONE and SEMI-Tone. 
The —— of the invention of Degrees, or intervals 
leſs than concords, and whereby the concords are divided, and 
as it were graduated, Deſcartes . judges: to have been this, 
that if the voice were always to proceed by harmonical inter- 
vals, there would be too great a diſproportion or incquality in 
the intenſeneſs thereof, which would weary both ſinger and 


ſuppoſing A and B the diſtance bf a greater third; if 
r to aſceitd from A to B, then be- 
cauſe B being acuter, ſtrikes the eat with more force than A, 


is put between them; by which, as by a ſtep or Degree, we 
= bes mote eaſily, and with leſs unequal force in 
raikng the voice. 2 5 1 £ nba renne. 

Hence it appears, ſays that author, that the Degrees are only 
certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the extremes of 
the concords, for moderating their inequality, but which of 
themſelves have not ſweetneſs enough to ſatisfy the ear, and 
are of uſe only with regard to the concords. So that when 
the voice has moved one Degree, the ear is not yet ſatisfied 


with the firſt ſound. 


and the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite reliſh of the 


which the ear finds the expected feſt and pleaſure, 
Such is the end and office of the Degrees or leſſer intervals.--- 
Now there are only three, that experience recommends as 
: IO, called the leſer tone; and 15: 16; the ſemi- 
— By theſe «ge ſound can "459 upwards or 9 
wards ſucceſſiyely, from one extreme of a concord to another, 
and produce true melody: and by means of theſe, ſeveral 
voices are alſo capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing from 


they ariſe out of the ſimple concords, and are equal to their 
differences. Thus, 8: 9, is the difference of a fifth and fourth; 
2 10, is the difference of a leſſer third and fourth, or of a 
th and greater ſixth; and 15: 16, the difference of a greater 
third and fourth, or of a fifth and leſſer ſixth. 
For the Uſe of DroR ERES, in the conſtruction of the ſcale of 
| _ muſic; SeeScALE and Gau mur. | | 
DecREF, in uniyerſities, denotes a quality conferred on the ſtu- 
dents or members thereof, as a teſtimony of their profici- 
ency in the arts or: faculties; and entituling them to certain 


TY, &c, | 34 £5 Woarmui z | 

The Degrees are much the ſame in the ſeveral univerſities : 
but the laws thereof, and the diſcipline or exerciſe previous 
thereto differ. The Degrees are Batchelor, Maſter and Doctor; 
inſtead of which laſt, in ſome foreign univerſtties, they have 
12 See LI KNT IAT. a4 02. ING 
De each faculty there are but two De ers, VIZ. Batebelor and 


tor, which were ancicntly” called Batchelor and Maſter : 
28 do the arts admit of more than two, which ſtill retain the 
wg Ong Degrees of maſter and doctor are conferred 
ce a year, vz. on the Monday after the ſeventh of Tuly ; 
When a ſolemn act is held for — ſe. See ACT. Jy 
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DEGREES, in niuſic, are the little intervals whereof - the con- 


perfect intervals, whoſe extremes are the proper points in 


agreeable; whoſe ratios are 8: , called the greater tone ; | 


concord to concord. As to- the original of theſe Degrees, | 


denomination of the ancient Degrees, viz. Batchelor and Maſter. | 


Fire is held hot in. the eighth Degree, and dry in the fourth 
DEGREE, in chemiſtry, is underſtood of the ſtate or in- | 


Degrees, however, are all varied according to the dif- 


The muſical Degrees are three 3 the greater torie, the leſſer 


leſt that diſproportion ſhould prove uneaſy, another ſound, C, 


till we come to another, which therefore, muſt be concord 
The ſubſtance of - what is here alledged amounts to this, | 


that by a fit diviſion of the concording intervals into leſſer | 
ones, the voice will paſs ſmoothly from one note to another; 


Privileges, precedencies, c. See UNIVERSsTT r, FACUL- | 
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© expences of a Degree of doctor in any of the facultics, in | 
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At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the ſame footing, only 
the diſcipline is ſomewhat more ſevere, and the exerciſes more 
difficult, The commencement which anſwers to the act of 
Oxford, is the Monday before the firſt Tueſday in July.--- 
The Degrees of batchelor are taken up in Lent, beginning 
on Aſh- Wedneſday. | RE 

* To the Degree of batchelor of arts, it is required, that the 
perſon have reſided in the univerſity near four years ; 
and in his laſt year have kept ohiloGplty aQs, 7. e. have 
defended three queſtions in natural philoſophy, mathe- 
maticks or ethics, and anſwered the objections of three ſe- 
veral opponents at two ſeveral times; as alſo, that he 
have oppoſed three times. After which, being examined 
by the "maſters and fellows of the college, he is referred 
to ſeek his Degree in the ſchools, where he is to ſit three 
days, and be examined by two maſters of arts appointed 
for the purpoſe. * 
The Degree of maſter of arts is not given till above three 
years after that of batchelor; during which time, the can- 
didate is obliged three ſeveral times to maintain two phi- 
loſophical queſtions in the public ſchools, and to anſwer 
the objections raiſed againſt him by a maſter of arts. 
He muſt alſo keep two acts in the batchelors ſchool, and 
declaim one. SOS a7 | 
To paſs batchelor of divinity, the candidate muſt have been 
ſeven. years maſter of arts; muſt have oppoſed a batchelor of 
divinity twice; kept one divinity act; and preached before 

_ the uniyerſity, once in Latin, and once in Engliſh, 
or the DRORERE of doctor. See the article Doc roR. 

DEICIDE, Dz1cipa, a term only uſed in ſpeaking of the con- 
demnation, and execution of the Saviour of the world, by 
Pontius Pilate, and the Jews; which was an horrible Deicide. 

CHRIST. ? 85 5 | 

The Jews, an ingenious author obſerves, were never more 
remote from idolatry than at preſent ; never more inviolably 
attached to the law of Moſes, than at preſent ; whence then 
that load of evils and misfortunes they have for ſo many ages 
groaned under, evils incomparably greater and more ating 
than all the chaſtiſements wherewith God anciently avenged 
their moſt heinous idolatries ? whence do they ariſe, but from 
the Deicide they committed in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt ? 
See CROSS, | 3 

DEJECTION, in medicine, properly ſignifies the act of eject- 
ing, or evacuating the excrements, by means of the peri- 
ſtaltic motion of the guts. 


In which ſenſe it comes nearly to the ſignification of Excretion. 5 


See ExcRRTION. 


9 . 
- : 


Djxcriox is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to the 


excrements themſelves, thus evacuated ; in which ſenſe it is 
of the ſame import with Stool. See StooL, and ExcRE- 
MENT, | x | 
Viſcid, glutinous, or as ſome call them, unguinous Dejettions, 
frequent in ſcorbutic diſeaſes, indicate a colliquation of the 
ſolids of the body. See CottiquaTion: | 
DzJjEcT1o0N, in aſtrology, is applied to the planets, when in 
their detriment, i. e. when they have loſt of their force, or 
influence, by reaſon of their being in oppoſition to ſome 
others, which check, and counter- act them. has aff; 
Or, it is uſed when a planet is in a ſign oppoſite to that 
wherein it has its greateſt effect, or influence, which is called 
its zxaltation.' Thus, the ſign Aries being the exaltation of 
the ſun, the ſign Libre is its Dejection. See EXALTATION. 


DEIFICATION, in the Pagan — the act, or ceremony 
| of p 


of deifying their emperors, i. # ng them among the 
Gods, and decreeing divine honours to be rendred them. 
See Gop and CONSECRATION, . 
The Dei fcation is the fame with Apotheoſis. See Aror Hosts. 
DEINCLINERS, or DEIN LIN ING Dials, are ſuch. as both 
decline, and incline, or recline at the ſame time. See DiAt. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime verticle circle 
at an angle of 30 degrees; and the horizontal plane under an 
angle of 24 degrees ; the elevation of the pole being 52 de- 
. grees ; a dial drawn on this plane, is called a Deincliner. See 
Pon ao eee Poms e eh, | f 
DEIPARA, @te7*5. Sce MoTHER of God. toe 
DEISM, the doctrine, or belief. of thoſe, who hold the exiſtence 
of a God, as the whole of their religion. See DtrsTs, 


DEIS TS, a ſect, or claſs of people, known alſo under the de- 


nomination of 'Free-thinkers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it 
is, not to profeſs any F n religion; 
but only to acknowledge the exiſtence of a God, without ren- 
dring bim any external worſhip, or ſervice. Ser RrIIIOx. 
The Dei hold, that conſidering .the multiplicity of. reli- 
gions, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the preca- 
rious arguments generally advanced in proof thereof: the 
beſt and ſureſt way is, to return” to the ſimplicity of na- 
ture, and the belief of one God, "which is. the only truth 
agreed to ul en n BY e 3 
They complain, that the freedom of thinking, ap mae 
is peel under the yoke of feli 1 and at he minds of 
Zan ary ridden. eee eee on 
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them of believing inconceivable myſteries; and contend, that 
nothing ſhould 8 required to be aſſented to, or believed, but 


what their reaſon clearly conceives. See MysTERY and 


FaiTH. | ; 
The appellation Deiſt is more particularly given to ſuch: as 


are not altogether without religion, but reject all revelation | 
as an impoſition, and believe no more than what natu- 


ral light diſcovers to them; as that there is a God, a 
providence, a future ſtate, with rewards and puniſhments 
for the good and the bad ; that God muſt be honoured ; and 
his will, fo far as we can learn it, performed; but that each 
perſon is to do this after his own manner, and as his own 
conſcience ſuggeſts. : ; 
The number of Deifts is ſaid to be daily increafing : in Eng- 
land, a great part of the men of ſpeculation and ſetters are 
pretended to incline that way : and the like is obſerved in ſome 
of our neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking, wri- 
ting, and thinking are indulged, | 
DEITY, Godhead; a common a tion given by the poets 
to the heathen Gods and Goddeſſes. See Gop, Cc. 
DEIVIRILE , a term in the ſchool-theology, ſignifying 
ſomething divine and human at the ſame time. See 
THEANDRIC. 
* The word is a compound of Deus, God, and Pirilis, of Vir, 
Man. 


DELEGATES, certain perſons delegated or appointed by 

the king's commiſſion under the great ſeal, to fit upon an ap- 
peal to the king in the court of Chancery, in three caſes. 
1. Upon a ſentence given in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the 
archbiſhop, or his official: 2. Upon a ſentence given in an 
eccleſiaſtical cauſe in places exempt. 3. Upon a ſentence 
given in the admiral court in ſuits civil, and marine, by 
order of the civil law. See EccLESIASTICAI, Cour, 
De. | 

Court of DELEGATES, is the higheſt court for civil affairs 
concerning the church; for the juriſdiction whereof it was 
provided 25 H. 8. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjeQ, 
in caſe of defe& of juſtice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, to 
appeal to the ſovereign in his court of Chancery ; whence 
a commiſſion is directed under the great ſeal to particular 

© perſons therein mentioned, for redreſs of judgment. See 
CHANCERY. | 
From the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court there lies no appeal, but 
to the court of Delegates, and beyond this to no other, ex- 


cept to the houſe of lords. But the king, of his free-will, | 


may grant a commiſſion of review under the great ſeal, The 
citations run all in the king's name. See APPEAL. 


DELEGATION, a commiſſion ' extraordinary given a judge 


to take cognizance of, and determine, ſome cauſe which ordi- 
narily did not come before him. See DELEGATES, 
In the civil law, Delegation alſo denotes a ſort of ſurrender, 
whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another debtor in his place. See 
Ulpian. 1. 11. ff. de novationibus, & delegationibus, 
Delegation differs from transferring, or tranſlation, in that three 
ons intervene ina Delegation, viz. the creditor, the debtor, 
and a third, who himſelf is indebted to the debtor, and on 
whom the debter transfers the obligation he was under to pay 
the creditor, delegating him, as it were, for that purpoſe. But 
in a ſimple transfer, it is enough the transferrer, and the trans- 
ferree be preſent. See TRANSFER, | 
DELETERIOUS, (from Jute, noceo, J hurt) a term ſome- 
times uſed among naturaliſts for ſuch things as are of a per- 
nicious, and poiſonous nature. See PorsoN. 
DELF “*, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug. 
* From the Saxon word Delſan, to delve, or dig. 
DELF of Coal, denotes coal lying in veins underground, before 
it is dug up. 
Dir, or DELVE of Coals, is alſo a certain quantity dug out 
of a mine or pit. See Coat, | 
DELF, is alſo uſed in heraldry for one of the abatements of ho- 
Nour ; being a ſquare in the middle of the eſcutcheon. See 
ABATEMENT. | 
A Delf tenne is due to him that recedes from his own chal- 
lenge, or any way departs from his parole, or word. If there 
be two, or more Delf5 in an eſcutcheon, it is then no longer 
an abatement ; ſo alſo, if it be of metal, or charged upon; 
it then becomes a charge of perfect bearing. 


DELIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, in | 


honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. 


The principal ceremony in this feaſt, was an embaſſy, or ra- 
ther a pilgrimage to Apollo of Delos, performed every hve | 
by a certain number of citizens deputed for that pur- | 


| Poſe, and called Deliatz, AnaiarTai, or Theori, Otwgor, 9. d. 
the ſeers, and the firſt perſon of the embaſſy, or deputation, 
Architheorus, Aęx ide -. To him were added four more 


of the family of the Ceryci, prieſts deſcended from Mercury, 
who reſided all the year at Delos, to aſſiſt in the tem- 
ſic The whole, deputation ſet.out on five veſſels, carrying | 


ith them every thing neceſſary for the feaſt, and the ſa- 


crifices. 


The veſſel that carried the Deliaſts, or Theori, was called Anates, 6 


Delias; the four others were the Paralis, Antigonis, Ptolemais, 


and Aminoitis, Though this is a circumſtance the, 
| op ut. 2 chere is fore 
he Deliaſts, who went aboard, were crowned w. 
At their arrival, they immediately offer'd a * lrg, 
and after the ſacrifice, a number of young maids des el 


the altar, a dance called in Greek Tiga &; 
various motions, and 8 r 
and windings of a labyrinth. When the Deliafts re; 
Athens, the people went out to meet them, and rede wie to 
with all the joy and acclamation imaginable, TI. den 
laid afide their crown till their commiſſion was full, et 
pleated ; and then they conſecrated it to ſome Goa! w- 
Met ties of that * at 
time ir going and returning, wi 
ceremonies thereof, was called the Delia, A * 
no criminal — * be executed, which was a peculiar Ae 
ledge of this „ not allowed to any other, not bien bmi. 
of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſerves, it was a dh — 
crated to Jupiter when Phocion was made to take . We. 
he was condemned to ; whereas they waited thirty Polſon 
Fl it — _—_ 1 of the Delia. ys to 
ccording to Thucydides, the Delia were firſt ina; 
the ſixth year of the Peloponenſian war, after — 5 
had expiated the iſle of Delos, removed all the tombs out 47 
and ordained, that no body ſhould either be born, or die in 15 
but that all their ſick people ſhould be removed into 3 li? 
iſland, called Rhenia. Though the Ionians, and the neigh 
bouring iſlanders of Ionia, had long before that time held 2 
ſort of Delia, that is, feaſts and games, like thoſe which the 
Athenians celebrated afterwards. n N Rog) i 
DELIAC, Dz11acvs, among the ancients, denoted x potl- 
terer; or a merchant wWho ſold fowls, fatted capons, Ge. 
The traders in this way were called Deliaci, by reaſon it wi 
the people of the iſle of Delos who firſt mſelyes 
thereof. They alſo. ſold eggs, as appears from Cicero in his 
academic queſtions, lib. IV .---Pliny lib. X. c. 30. and Colu- 
mella, lib. VIII. c. 8. likewiſe mention the Deliaci. 
DELIACAL Problem, Problema DzLiacunm, a famous pro- 
blem _ ancients, concerning the duplication of the 
cube. See DUPLICATION. | 
DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch of 
rhetoric employ'd in proving a thing; or convincing an aſſem- 
bly thereof, in order to oblige them to put it in execution, 
See GENus, and RHETORIC. Wo 
The deliberative kind was much in vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans, when the orators harangued the people, | 
To have a deliberative voice in an aſſembly, is when a perſon 
has a right to give his advice, and his vote therein, In coun- 
cils, the biſhops have deliberative voices ;' thoſe beneath them 
have only conſultative voices. See V oIce, 
DELINEATING. See the article Des16ninG. 
mn a perſon who has committed ſome fault, 
or offence. 
It is the buſineſs of a magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſhing 
Delinquents, | NE | 
DELIQUIUM, or DzL1QuiuM animi, a ſwooning, or faint- 
ing away ; called alſo Syncope, CHO Lipopſycha, Echjis, 
and Aſphyxia, See SyNCOPE, LIPOTHYMIA, &c. 
DzeLiQuium' in chimiſtry, is the diſſolution or melting of a ſalt, 
| or _ by ſuſpending it in a moiſt cellar, ' See Dis$0LUTION. 
Salt of Tartar, or any fixed alcali, in a cellar, or other cool 
moiſt place, and an open veſſel, reſolves, or runs into 4 
kind of water, called by the chymiſts oil of Tartar per Deli 
guium. See TARTAR and OIL, . 
DeLI1QUIUM, is alſo uſed in ſome authors for a diſtillation by 
means of fire, See DISTILLATION. | : 
DELIRIUM, in medicine, a fimptom frequent in fevers 
cauſed by internal inflammations, wounds, Ec. whereby the 
mind is diſordered to a degree of folly, or even frenzy. "4 
Some derive the word from De, and „which _— 
| ancients ſignified a furrow drawn in a right line ; whence 4 
rare, a redo aberrare. Ft al of 
Deliriums alſo frequently - ariſe from immoderate loſſes 
blood, whereby the brain is too. much weakned g 
the Rings of venomous beaſts ; from the ſeed, or 
being retained in the womb; from the rotting. of 2 F 
greened member, SC. 5+ Del 
A diſorder in the diaphragm commonly produces 3 
rium. | 1 if In ſome 
There are various ſpecies and degrees of Delirmms. . Tur 
the patient is fierce and outrageous z in others, more un ile, 
eaſy, offering no violence to any hoc but only — are 
ridiculous diſcourſe ; ſome — and ſing; others Cr} 
ſullen, &c, See MELANCHOLY, and MANIA... * forth of 
DELIVERY, Parturition, or child-birth, the bringing whethe! 
a perfect foetus, or child out of its mother's womb. 
it be living or dead. See Fog Tus, BIT, Ge. required 
To a natural delivery, according to the phy 
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| ild preſen its feet foremoſt, or comes a- droſo, 
2 —_ — Delivery; and the Latins call ſuch 

re Agrippes q. d. agree parti. See AGRIPPA. 7 
— Delivery, is that which happens at the juſt term, 
A o the 10th. lunar month. And an illegitimate, | that 
7 S either ſooner; or later, as in the 8th month. 
Women are delivered at 5, 8, 94 to, and 11 months, uy; not 
Though there are ſome phyſicians, who hold, that a 

. may be legitimate in the 14th month. 5. 5 

3 oblerved that Deliueries are more happy in the 
Jr ben ech, chan in dhe Seh, 1. 4. that the child is eaſier 
— and more es, when it comes in the 7th, 

in the 8th-month; 1 J and 
Man. Peyfortel a -phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin treatiſe 
s elly en the term of Deliuery; wherein he undertakes to 
— ile all the * nt contradictions of Hippocrates, with 
refoect thereto. He holds, that the ſhorteſt term of a legi- 
. birth, according to Hippocrates, is 182 days, or ſix 
compleat months; and the longeſt 280 days, or nine months 
d 10 days: and, the children Who come earlier or later 

2 thoſe terms, do not live, or are not legitimate, mw 
Bartholine has compoſed a book, de inſolitis partus Viis, on 
the extraordinary paſſages of the fcetus; where he gives di- 


delivered by the mouth, and others by the anus. See 
4 en — Cent. 3. Phil. Tranſ. NY? 416. p. 435. 


ren. The firſt was a boy, who lived two months; 17 
cm afterwards came a ſecon ſon, who was dead ; 24. hours 
afterwards a third ſon was born, ho lived about two hours; 
in 24 hours more ſhe had a fourth, dead. Laſtly, ſhe died 
| in bringing forth the fifth, who died in the birth, 158 
W DELPHINUS, the DoLenin, in aftronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere ;, whoſe ſtars, according to Ptole- 


tudes, Ac. whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations of | © Longit. Latitude. = | 
- the Stars, . 97 North, 4 
f 0 0 8 
N = 8 49 50 28 54 38] 6 
1 Firſt of three in the Tail. 9 44 2729 06 21] 3 
| Betw. the Tail and the prec. Rho, 10 30 06 30 42 06] 6 
'S That immediat. preced.theTail. 11 27 04 32 10 27] 5 
| North of the follow. in the Tail. 11 0018] 28 51 03] 3 
n | oy 
u- . South in the Rhombus. 12 01 1431 56 52 3 
14 South of the follow. in the Tail. 10 54 06 27 31 40 | 
Betw. the Tail and the hind Rho, 11 54 oz | 30 38 14| 6 
North of preced. in the Rhomb. 13 03 24] 33 02 58] 3 
13 02 25] 31 39 48] 7 
, bo 55 
South. in the hind Rhombus. 13 48 0% 31 58 1213 4 
ng North. of the following. 15 03 41 | 33/44 321] 3 
11 54 124 23 20.05] 5 
t- Informes following the Dolphin 13 00 33 | 24 37 30 6 
's, (towards Equuleus. 14 28 25 |, 29 07 05 6 
| 15 | | | 
16 07 40] 28 40 19] 6 
16 31 05 * 46 351 6 
2 16 15 57] 26 48 35] 6 


DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a - triangular muſcle. of the 


Firm.---See Tab, Anat, [Mol.) fig. 1. n.21. fig. G. u. 10. See 
alſo the article Musc LE. | | 


part of the clayicula, from the acromium, and ſpine of the 
ſcapula, and is inſerted tendinous into the middle of the os 
humeri, which bone it lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts with 


the humerus, exc 


ept the depreſſion; it being convenient that 


D. on any ſide. | | | . 

70 E, Drruyiun, in natural hiſtory, a flood or in- 
. cation of water covering the earth, either in whole, or 
m, part. See FLOOD, and OVERFLOWING. 


both ſacred and profane: that which 


is fixed to the year before Chriſt _1529, being the third 
| Year before the Iſraelites coming out of Egypt, according . to 
© computation. of, Petavius, Nat. Temp, PL LE C. 7. 


. I. L. LU 4. P. II. L. II. Cs. This only ravaged 


| Theſe two Del, 


"ter? nder the denomination of Catalchy/nus prior, and 


verſe inſtances of very extraordinary Deliveries. Some. have N 


1686, at Leckerkerck, 8 or 10 leagues from the 
— — wife of one Chriſtian Claes was. delivered of five 


ſhoulder ; thus called from the Greek Delta, a, and . 
It ariſes, exactly oppoſite to the trapezius, from one third || 


the ſupra- ſpinatus, and coracobrachialis, in all the actions of | 


the arm ſhould be raiſed, and ſuſtained, in order to its | 


meet with diverſe of theſe Deluges in ancient hiſtory, | 
2 3 in Greece, in 
2 time of Deucalion, called Diluvium Deucalidaneum,. is | 


lamous. This Deluge only overflowed Theſlaly ; its date | 


ges are frequently mentioned in ancient Greek | 


8 T S Elin = £9. D PEP 


ö 
| Vo, I, Ne XLII. 


D E E 


Ot the like kind were thoſe inundations in the Nether- 
lands, Which in 127% overwhelmed and covered with {ea 


all that part now called the Gulph Dollart, in the United 


Netherlands; and in 14217, all that part between Brabant 
But the moſt memorable Deluge is that which we particularly 
and by way of eminence, call the Deluge, or the Lniver- 


Jal Deluge, or Noah's Fload; being a general inundation ſent 


by God, to' puniſh the corruption of the then world, by de- 


ſtroying every living thing (Noah, and his family, and what 
Was ſhut up wich him in the ark, only excepted) from off 


the face of the earth. 1 . ie 1 21 

This flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable events in all 
hiſtory. and one of the greateſt epochas in chronology : its 
hiſtory. is given us by Moſes, Gen. C. VI. and VII. Its time 
is fixed by the, beſt chronologers to the year from the creation 
$950, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 2293.---From this 
flood, the ſtate of the world is divided into Diluvian, and 


o 


Antedilubian. 


| The Deluge has been, and remains a mighty, ſubjedt of inquiry 0 


and diſpute among naturaliſts, critics, c. The points 


chiefly controverted, may be reduced to three: Firſt, its ex- 


tent, vix. whether it were general, or partial. Secondly, its 
natural cauſe. And thirdly, its effects. n e 11] 
I. The immenſe quantity of water requiſite to furniſh an uni- 
verſal Deluge, has occaſſoned ſeveral authors to ſuſpect it only 
partial. An univerſal Deluge, they think, had been unne- 
ceſſary, conſidering the end for which it was brought, viz. 
to extirpate the wicked inhabitants. The world was then 
but new, and the people not very many; the holy ſcriptures 
only mak ing eight generations from Adam to Noah. It was 


dut a ſmall part of the earth that could be yet inhabited. : 


the country about the Euphrates, which is ſuppoſed to have 


been the ſcene of the firſt antediluvian inhabitants, was ſuf- 


 . ficient to bear them all. Now providence, ſay they, which 
my, are 10; according to Tycho as many ; and according 


to Mr. Flamſteed 18. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- | 


ever acts wiſely, and frugally, would never have diſpropor- 
tioned. the means to the end ſo far as to overflow the whole 
globe, only to drown a little corner of it. They add, that, 
in the ſcripture language, the whale earth expreſſes no more 
than all the inbabitants. And on this principle advance, 
that an overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris with a 
vehement rain, Cc. might anſwer. all the phænomena of 
he co „ u 26+ 99514, 
But the Deluge was univerſal; God declared to Noah, Gen. 
VI. 17, that he was reſolved. to. deſtroy every thing that had 
breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, by a flood of 
waters. Such was the menace : ſee the execution. The wa- 


ters, Moſes aſſures us, covered the whole earth, buried all 


the mountains, and were no leſs than 15 cubits above the 
higheſt of them: every thing periſhed therein, birds, beaſts, 
men, and all that had life, excepting Noah, and thoſe with 
him in the ark, Gen. VII. 19. Can an univerfal Deluge be 
more clearly expreſſed? If the Deluge had only been partial, 
there had been no neceſſity to ſpend 100 years in the building 
of an ark, and ſhutting up all the ſorts of animals therein, in 
order to re · ſtock the world; they had been eaſily and readily 


| brought from thoſe parts of the world not overflowed, into 


thoſe that were. At leaſt, all the birds would never have 
been deſtroyed, as Moſes ſays they were, ſo long as they had 


| wings to bear them to thoſe parts where the flood did not 
reach. 


If the waters had only overflowed the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, they could not be fifteen cubits 
above the higheſt mountains; there was no riſing to that 
height, but they muſt ſpread themſelves, by the laws of gra- 
vity, over. the reſt of the earth: unleſs, perhaps, they had 
been ratained there by a miracle; and in that caſe, Moſes 
no doubt, would have related the miracle, as he did that of 

the waters of the Red-Sea, and the river Jordan, which were 
ſuſtained in a heap, to give paſſage to the Iſraelites, Exod. 
XIV. 22. and: Joſh. III. 16. Add, that in regions far remote 
from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. in Italy, France, Swit- 


zerland, Germany, England, &c, there are frequently found 


in places many ſcores of leagues from any ſea, and even in 
the tops of high mountains, whole trees ſunk deep under 
round, as alſo teeth, and bones of animals, fiſhes entire, 


ea-ſhells, ears of corn, &c.. petrified ; which, the beſt natu- 


raliſts are agreed, could never have come there but by the 
Deluge. See Fos8iL, | | 

II. The Deluge allowed univerſal, the philoſophers are ſolli- 
citous, to find water to effect it. £1 Lap | 
Moſes: brings it from two funds: The fountains of the great 
deep were broken up : and the windows of heaven were opened. 


Dr. Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria Sacra, ſhews, that all the 


waters in the ocean were not near enough to cover the earth 


D 15 Cubits above the tops of the higheſt mountains. Accor- 
As 1 luge of Ogyges happened near 300 years before that of | 
befor. +2 1020 years before the firſt Olympiad, and 1796 | - 
7 re Jeſus Chriſt, according to the ſame author, Rat. | 


ding to his computation, no leſs than 8 oceans were. requi- 
red, Suppoſing the ſea, therefore, drained quite dry, and 
all the clouds of the atmoſphere diflolved into rain, we 


ſhould ſtill want much the greateſt part of the water of a 


Deluge. 


To get clear of this embarras, many of our beſt naturaliſts, 
as Steno, Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, Fc. adopt des 


Cartes's ſyſtem of the 9 of the earth. That philoſo- 


—_— 


pher 


pher, will have the primitive world to have been perfectly 
round and equal, without mountains, or vales ; and accounts 
for its formation on mechanical principles, by ſuppoling it at 
_ firſt in the condition of a thick turbid fluid, replete with di- 


clave, burſt, and fell down into the water, and fo drowned 


the violence of the ſhock it then underwent ſhifted its 


under the Zodiac, became thenceforth oblique to the ſame. 
Whence aroſe the difference of ſeaſons, which the antedilu- 


But how all this conſiſts with the ſacred text above cited, 
which expreſly mentions mountains as the ſtandard of the 


22. where God, promiſing not to bring any more Deluges, 


not ſee. | ue | 
Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient fund of water in the 


ceſſively. | | | 
The inquifitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the 


| deſcending in the plane of the ecliptic towards its perihelion, 


— — 


— — ————— — by — 
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— — 


again in violent rains: and this he takes to be what Moſes in- 


with this made the whole time of raining 150 days; Mr. 


in the atmoſphere of the comet, as the comet was on its return 


. ſtrata, or layers of the earth, with the exuviæ, or remains 


of fiſhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells, Oc. both marine, and 


DEL 


verſe heterogeneous matters, which ſubſiding by flow degrees, 


formed themſelves into different concentfic ſtrata, or beds, by | 

the laws of gravity : and thus th 

Dr. Burnet improves on this theory : he ſuppoſes the = 
» 


at length, left a dry, ſolid earth, 


tive earth to have been no more than an orbiculat cruf in- 
veſting the face of the abyſs, or deep, which grew chinkey, 


its inhabitants. See ABYss. | 
The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the globe of 
earth was not only ſhook, and broke in a thouſand places, but 


ſituation ; ſo that the earth, which before was placed directly 
vian earth was not expoſed to. See ECLIPTIC. 


height of the water; or, with that other paſſage, Gen. VIII. 


but that every thing ſhould be reſtored on its ancient footing, 
fays, that ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer 
and winter, and day and night ſhall ceaſe no- more; we do 


— 


abyſs, or ſea, are only concerned for an expedient to bring it 
forth: accordingly; ſome have recourſe to a ſhifting of the 
earth's centre, which, drawing after it the water out of its 
channel, overwhelmed the ſeveral parts of the earth fuc- 


Earth, has a very ingenious hypotheſis, perfectly new. He 
ſhews, from ſeveral remarkable co-incidences, that a comet 


paſſed juſt before the earth on the firſt day of the deluge z the 


conſequences whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it 


came below the moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt and ſtrong 
tide, both in the ſmall ſeas, which according to his hypotheſis 
were in the antediluvian earth, for .he allows no great ocean 
there, as in ours; and alſo in the abyſs, which was under the 
upper cruſt of the earth. And this tide would riſe, and in- 
creaſe all the time of the approach of the comet towards the 
earth; and would be at its greateſt height when the comet 
was at its leaſt diſtance from it. By the force of which tide, 


as alſo by the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the | 


abyſs muſt put on an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being con- 


ſiderably larger than the former ſpherical one: the outward 
cruſt of the earth, incumbent on the abyſs, muſt accommo- | 

date itſelf to that figure, which it could not do while it held | 
ſolid, and conjoyned together. He concludes, therefore, that | 

it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laſt broke by the vio- | 

| lence of the faid tides, and attraction; out of which, the in- 
cluded water iſſuing, was a great means of the deluge : this 
anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the fountains of the great | 

deep being broke open. 1 4 3 5 
Again, the fame comet, he ſhews, in its deſcent towards the | 
ſun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the my of the earth, as to involve | 

3 


it in its atmoſphere, and tail, for a conſiderable time; 
and of conſequence, left a vaſt quantity of its vapours, 
both expanded and condenſed, on its ſurface ; a great part 
of which being afterwards rarefied by the ſolar heat, would be 
drawn up again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards return 


timates by the windows of heaven being opened ; and Oy 
by the forty days rain. For as to the following rain, whi 


Whiſton attributes it to the earth coming a ſecond time with- 


from the ſun, Laſtly, to remove this vaſt orb of waters 
again, he ſuppoſes a mighty wind to have aroſe, which dried 
up ſome, and forced the reſt into the abyſs again through 
the clefts by which it came up: only a good quantity remain- 
ed in the alveus of the great ocean, now firſt made, and in 
leſſer ſeas, lakes, &c. . | & 3, 
To the credit of this theory, it muſt be obſerved, that it was 
- at firſt only propoſed hypothetically : that is, the author only 
ſuppoſed ſuch a comet, merely at it would account well, and 
philoſophically for the phænomena of the deluge : without any 
aſſurance, that there really was any comet ſo near the earth at 


that time ; and the hypotheſis pleaſed even under fuch circum- | 


ſtances: but, upon further conſideration, he has ſince, he thinks, 
proved, that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 


time, vix. the ſame great comet which appeared again in 1688. | 
The author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypo- 
theſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular tract, entituled, | 


The Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated. See CouE r. 
IIT. But the great difficulty is yet behind. The orderly 


| 


—_— 


l 


| finding of the parts of terreſtrial and aquatie animals, = the 


— 2 2 ve - ſtone t 
direct proof of the primitive fluidity of the earch * o be a 
they are obliged to have recourſe to a — — 

0 


whole globe being liquid, whence” ſhould ſuch 
| © which looks fo promiſing, gives into the opinion of — 
bold, that after the De ot — 
weir ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke, and diſplaced, with hn 
fore horizontal, and raiſed them above theſurfice of the ear, 
whence it is, that the ſtrata in mountains, thou 

- trical, are never horizontal. See MouxvrAx, &:, - 
| ſhells, and other exuviæ, draws ſeveral inferentes, which 


theſe marine bodies, and other ſpoils of freſh water 


| | Secondly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 
totally diſſolved, and the coheſion of their cotpuſcles, de- 


they fell into, were abſorbed, and buried in chaſms, 1. of 


DauAlx, or DEMESNE, in a law-ſenſe; 


81 
_ 


Auviatile, found in the bodies even of the 
as thoſe of flints, marbles, &c. are not yet 


moſt wolf g. 
diſpatched. fri 


who adhere to Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as Steno, Ge. hoſe ma 


of trees, leaves, c. in the beds, or ſtrata of 


ſtrata, much later than the firſt; by reaſon at the 


firſt there was neither plant, nor animal. 8 Ume of the 


holds for ſecond formations, occaſioned at affect arch, alt 
extraordinary imindations, earthquakes; volcano's, G. 0 - 
Burnet, Woodward, Scheuthzer, - We// thuſe rather * | J 
bute a ſecond general formation to the Deluge; N 5 rer 
cluding however, the particular ones of Steno. But the * = 


obſection againſt this ſyſtem of fluidity is mountains ; fo: the ; 
TE wound duch inequalitie g Du 
ariſe ? . Scheuchzer; rather than part wich 2 f 7 
e, God, to remit the waters imo 
own almighty hand, a great number of ſtrata that were * 
gh conteh. 
Dr. Woodward, taking the ſeveral ftrata for the ſediments of 
a Deluge; and conſidering the cireumſtances of thoſe fiſhes, 
much illuftrate the effects of the Deluge. As firſt, that 


were born forth of the ſea, by the univerſal Deluge ; and on 
the return of the water back again, were left behind at land. 


ſolid matters, as ſtones, metals, minerals, foffils, were 


ſtroyed; and that theſe corpuſcles, with thoſe of the le; / lore 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of animals, and vegetables, were i DEM 
ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made one common 1 qui 
maſs. Thirdly, that all the maſs this ſuſtained, was at | Dem 


length precipitated to the bottom; and that, according to the 
laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſettling firſt, and the reſt in or- 
der. And that the matters thus ſubſiding, conſtituted the ſe- 
veral ſtrata of ftone, earth, coal, &:, Fourthly, that theſe 
ſtrata were originally all parallel, even, and regular, and ren- 
dred the ſurface of the earth perfectly ſpherical ; and that the 
whole maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a fluid 
ſphere encompaſſing the globe. Fifthly, that after ſome time, 
by the force of an agent ſeated within the earth, theſe ſtrati 
were broken on all fides the globe, and their ſituation varied; 
being elevated in Tome places, and depreſſed in others ; whence 
mountains, valleys, grotto's, Ec, with the channel of the ſe, 
iſlands, &c. In one word, the whole terraqueous globe wi 
put, by this diſruption, and diſlocation of the ſtrata, into the 
condition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the di- 
ruption of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion of ſome, and clev- 
tion of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
Deluge; the maſs of water fell back again into the depreſſed, 


and loweſt parts of the earth, into lakes, and other cavities, lea: 
and the channel of the ocean; and _ fiſſures, DEN 
whereby this communicates with the abyſs, Which it filed til act 
it came to an equilibrium with the ocean, Nat. Hift. of Earth, M4 
P. I. and II. FossILE, STRATA, &c. DEM 
But of all the ne yet advanced, there ſeems none better in 
calculated to ſolve the phænomena of thoſe. petrified exuvie, II 
than that of Mr. de la Pryme. The antediluvian woll, diſt 
according to this author, had an external Tea, as well as land, an 
with mountains, rivers, Ec. and the Deluge was etectel 1 
by breaking the ſubterraneous caverns, and pillars thereoß EM 
with dreadful earthquakes, and cauſing the fame to be for th 5 5 


moſt part, if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and c. D 
vered by the ſeas that we now have. Laſtly, this earth of ous, DEV 
aroſe out of the bottom of the antediluvian fea; and in ic | 
room, juſt as many iſlands are ſwallowed down, and others 
thruſt up in their ſtead, See EarTH, and ISLAND. . 
From this ſyſtem, which is very agreeable to ſeripture, . ho 
eat difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſem ©! s 
Ived. It is no longer à wonder, that ſhells, and ſbell ib, 
and the bones of fiſhes, and four-footed creatures, . 
fruits, &c.. ſhould be found in beds, and e in * 
tains, and valleys, and the very bowels of the earth : for 
they bred in the antediluvian ſea ; thither they Were * 
with the hills and mountains, in the time of the Deluge ; 


and clefts, that would neceffarily happen in the extruſion 
the earth. Phil. Tranſat. Ne 266, 


DEMAIN, or Dzmesws, in its popular ſenſe, denots © bY 
lord's manour place, with the lands thereto belonging 3, | 


he, and his anceſtors have from time to time kept in tber face 


own manual occupation. See MANouR.. lente ac in 
to Hottoman, patrimonium domint, the. lord's patrimon) 95 


* * s ++ x 


| called alfo Domain, and by the Civilians, Denman I 


IS Ka by pou 
* x . 
l * c 1 
| + a 4” 0” : 1 
E . * * 
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+ me author proves thoſe lands to be Demam, which a 
my — originally of himſelf; and thoſe to be Feodum, 
* which he holdeth of a ſuperior lord. See EE UD. * 
In England, no common perſon has any Demain, ny un- 
derſtood for all depends either mediately, or immediately on 
the crown. When a man, therefore, in pleading,” would ſig- 
nify his land to be his own, he faith, that he is, or was ſeized 
thereof in his Demain, as of fee ; whereby he means, that 
although his land be to him and his Heirs fot ever, yet it is no 
true Demain, but depends upon a ſuperior lord, and he holdeth 
| by ſervice, or rent, in lieu of ſervice, or by both ſervice and 
rent, See RENT, TENURE and SERVICE. - | 


tenements, held for life, '&c. and ſometimes more ſtrictly, for 
ſuch only as are generally held in fee. See Fez: 
* ſometimes again uſed for a diſtinction between thoſe 
DEMAIN is * I 
lands that the lord of a manour has in his own hands, or in 
tte hands of his leſſee, demiſed upon a rent, for term of years, 
or life; and ſuch other lands, pertaining to the faid manour, 
which belong to the free, or copy-holders. ee 
The reaſon why the copy-hold is accounted Demain, is, 
becauſe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to have 
no other right but at the will of the lord: ſo that it is re- 
puted ſtill, after a ſort, to be in the lord's hands: and yet in 
common ſpeech or is ordinarily called Demain, that is, nei- 
ther free, nor res; -. 
| Dan ods in a more ſpecial ſignification, in oppo- 
ſition to Fran- Fr. ? Wy 
Thus, thoſe lands, which were in the poſſeſſion of Edward the 
confeſſor, are called, ancient Demain ; and all others are called, 
 Frank-fee: and the tenants who hold any of thoſe former lands, 
are called, tenants in ancient Demain ; and the others, tenants in 
Frank-fer, and alſo, tenants at common law. The reaſon is, 
becauſe tenants in ancient Demain cannot be ſued out of the 
Jord's court, See ANCitnt Demeſne, © 
DEMAND, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a calling for, or re- 
- quiring one's due. oy 
Demanp; in law, has a more ſpecial ſignification, as contra- 
_ diſtinguiſh'd from Plaint: for all civil actions are purſued, 
either by Demands or Plaints ; according to which the purſuer 
is called either Demandant or Plamtiff; viz. in real actions, 
Demandant; and in perſonal actions, Plaintiff. See PLAINTIFF. 
Where the party purſuing is called Demandant, the party pur- 
ſued is called Tenant: and where Plaintiff, Defendant. See 
DrEN DAN r. ve det | 
There are two kinds of Demands : the one in Deed, de Fatto, 
as in every precipe ; the other in Law, de Fure; ſuch is en- 
2 in land, diſtreſs for rent, &c. 4% page 
a man releaſe another from all Demands, it is the beſt releaſe 
the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to his advantage. 
A releaſe of facts is more large than of quarrels or actions; 
and a releaſe of Demands more latge and beneficial than either: 
by a releaſe of all Demands to the diſſeiſor, the right of entry 
into the land, and all contained therein, is releaſed: and he that 
releaſes all Demands, excludes himſelf from all actions, en- 
tries, and ſeizures. But it is no bar to a writ of error to re- 
leaſe an outlawry. | e 
DEMAND ANT. Petens, he who is actor, or plaintiff in a real 
action; thus called, becauſe he demands land, &c. See DE- 
MAND, | ; 
DEMARCHUS, in antiquity, the chief of a region, or diſtrict 
in the country of Attica, TOE 
| The Athenians divided their country into certain regions or 
diſtricts, which they called A440, i. e. people; and eſtabliſhed 
4 hog, po. at 1 head of each, under the denomination of 
Nes, Demarchos, of que, and 4agxn, rule, government. 
DEMEM BRE, in heraldry, is when an jo. is diſmem- 
bered, i. e. the limbs cut off its body. See DISMEMBERED. 
DEMESNE, See DzMATxN. | : 
DEMI, a word of the fame uſe and effect in the French lan- 
guage, with Semi, in the Latin and Engliſh ; being formed 
from dimidium ; and uſed in compoſition with other words, to 
ſignify half. | | 
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Bo _ the French, we retain their Demi. See SE MI. 
55 5 5 r heraldry, ſignifies the half of a thing; as, 
Colombiere has what he calls Croix & demy, a croſs and an 
f 3 being a ſhaft croſſed in the upper part like the Calvary 
ace and having but one arm at the lower part. See Choss. 
ATR, or DEMuI-Vor r, in horſemanſhip, is one of the 
talen artificial motions of an horſe : being an air, in which 
Gore parts are more raiſed than in Terra a Terra: but the 
mokieg of the horſe's legs is more-quick in the latter, than in 
"BASTION,' is a kind of fortificati t has only one 
face, and one flank, See BasTIoNn. _ gd fo Sa 
ben Cannon, They of ordnance, uſually about 6 inches 
155 5400 und weight, 10 or 11 foot long, and car- 
\ $41n0t of 30 or 32 pound weight. See CANNON, and 


VRDNANCE. 


Dan Alx is ſometimes alſo taken, mere largely, for lands and | | 


In words borrowed from the Latins, we uſe deni; and in | 


There are alſo two ſizes of Demi-Carnnon above this, which are 
ſomething larger: as, the ordinary Demi-Cannon, which is 6 
inches & bore, 12 foot long, weighs $600 pound; its charge 
of powder 17 pounds 8 ounces, carries a ſhot 6 inches and a 
half diameter, and whoſe weight is 32 pound: this piece 
| ſhoots blank 162 paces, 


Dem- Cannon of thi largeſt fe, is 6 inches 5 bore, 12 foot 


long, 6000 pound weight ; its charge is 18 pound of powders 
. and it carries 180 paces. 
De mM1-CULVERING, is a piece of ordnance commonly 4 
inches bore, 10 foot long, 2700 pound weight; its charge 
is 7 pound 4 ounces of powder ; and it carries a ſhot of 10 
pound 11 ounces z and ſhoots point b 175 paces. | 
Demi-Culvering of the leaſt fize, is 4 œ inches bore, 10 foot 
long, 2000 pound weight; it carries a ball of 4 inches dia- 
meter, its charge is 6 pound 4 ounces of powder, and its level 
range 1s 174 paces. 
Demi-Culvering of the largeſt ſort, is 4 inches 5 bore, 10 foot 
long ; its charge of powder is 8 pound and 8 ounces ; the ball is 4. 
z inches diameter, weighs 12 pound 11 ounces; and the point 
blank ſhoot 178 paces. See ORDNANCE and CULYERING. 
Dx m1-Gop, Sc. See the articles Gop, HERO, c. 
Demr-GorGe, in fortification, is half the gorge, or entrance 
into the baſtion ; not taken directly from angle to angle, 
where the baſtion joins to the curtin ; but from the angle of 
the flank to the centre of the baſtion or angle the two 
curtins would make, were they thus protracted to meet in 
the baſtion, See GorReE. | 
Dzm1-Luns, Half Aeon, in fortification, an outwork, as 
EFGHK (Tab: Fortif.' fig. 3.) conſiſting of two faces, and 
two little flanks ; frequently built before the angle of a 
baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin, though now 
much diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a creſcent or half- 
moon, whence the denomination Demi-Lune. See OUTWoRK. 
Demi-QyaveR, is a note in muſick, two of which are equal 
to the quaver. See QUAvEeR, and NoTE. 
DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eſtate either in fee-ſimple, 
fee-tail, or for term of life; and ſo it is commonly taken in 
many writs; See ESTATE, Cc. 
The king's death is, in law, termed, The Demiſe of the king. 
DEMOCRACY , a form of government, wherein the ſo- 
vereignty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, who 
exereiſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, deputed 
for that purpoſe. See GovERNMENT. : 
© The word is formed of the Greek qr, prople, and xpearev, 
0 to command, govern. | $7 
The moſt flouriſhing Democracies were thoſe of Rome and 
Athens: the modern republics, as Venice, and the United 
- Provinces, ' are rather Ariſtocracies than Democracies, The 
government of Baſil, however, is a Democracy ; ſo are ſome 
of the free cities in Germany. See RepuBLIc, Cc. 


DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify 


ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. 

It is demonſtrable, that the fide of a ſquare is incommenſura- 
ble with the diagonal. The problem of the motion, or reſt 
of the earth, is not demonſtrable ; by reaſon the ſame appear- 

- "ances reſult from either ſuppoſition, See SYSTEM, 
DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a ſyllogiſm in form, con- 
- taining a clear and invincible proof of the truth of a propofi- 
tion. See PRoor, TRUrR, PROPOSITION, Ofc, 
A Demonſtration is a convincing argument, the two firſt pro- 
poſitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident; whence of 

' neceſſity ariſes an infallible concluſion. SeeSyYLLOGISM, | 
A Demonſtration uſually conſiſts of three parts: Explication, 
Preparation, and Concluſion, Es Pegs N 
The Bæplication is the laying down the things ſuppoſed to be 
giyen or granted; from which the Demonſtration is to be 

e 


| The Preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, according 
to the nature of the Demonſtration intended. SeeREPARATION., 
The Concluſion is a ition that concludes the thing to 


be demonſtrated, fully perſuaditig; and convincing the mind. 
See ConCLUsSION; * 

The method of demonfrrating things in mathematics, is the 
ſame with that of drawing concluſions from principles in 
logics. In effect, the Demonſtrations of mathematicians, are 
no other than ſeries's of enthymemes; every thing is con- 

eluded by force of ſyllogiſm, only omitting the premiſſes, 

which either occur of their own- accord, or ate recolleRted by 
means of quotations. To have the Demon/tration perfect, the 
premiſſes of the ſyllogiſms ſhould be proved by new ſyllogiſms, 
till at length you arrive at a ſyllogiſm, wherein the premiſſes 
are either definitions, or identic propoſitions. See DEFINITION. 

Indeed it might be demonſtrated, that there cannot be a 
nuine Demonſtration, i. g. ſuch a one as ſhall give full convic- 


tion, unleſs the ti be directed therein according to the 
rules of ſyllogiſm. Clavius, it is known to every body, re- 


ſolved the Demon/ffration of the firſt tion of Euclid into 
| fix firſt books of Euclid, and Heniſchius, all arithmetic, in the 
"Hog form. eee _ 

Let people, and even mathematicians, uſually imagine, that 


weight. 


5 E point blank 150 paces; its change of powder 14 & 


mathematical Demon/trations are conducted in a manner far re- 


* 


fyllogiſmi : Herlinus, and Dafipodius, demonſtrated the whole 
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and agree of it among themſelves ; or otherwiſe for the judges, 


DEN 


mote from the laws of Juen: ſo far are they from al- 
lowing, that thoſe derive all their force and conviction from 
theſe. But we have men of the firſt rank on our ſide the 
queſtion, M. Leibnitz, for inſtance, declares that Demorftra- 
tion to be firm and valid, which is in the form preſeribed 
by logic. And Dr. Wallis confeſſes, . that what is propoſed to 
de proved in mathematics, is deduced by means of one vr more 
ſyllogiſms. The great Huygens too obſerves, that paralogiſms 
frequently happen in mathematics, through want of obſerving 
the ſyllogiſtic form, See SYLLOGISM.. | T 
Problems conſiſt of three parts: a Propoſition, Reſolution, and 
Demonſtration. | | | | 
In the Propoſition is indicated the thing to be done. See PRo- 
POSITION, | on cnt 
In the Reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are orderly rehearſed, where- 
by the thing propoſed is performed. See RESOLUTION,» 
Laſtly, in the Demonſtration it is ſhewed, that the things enjoined 
by the refolution being done, that which was required in the 
propoſition is effected. As often, therefore, as a problem is 
to be demon/trated, it is converted into a theorem; the reſolu- 
tion being the hypotheſis, and the propoſition the theſis : for 
the general tenor of all problems to be demonſtrated is this, 
that the thing preſcribed in the reſolution being performed, the 
thing required is done, See PROBLEM. | 
The ſchool-men make two kinds of Demonſtration : the one 
don, or, propter quod; wherein an affect is proved by the next 
| cauſe : as when it is proved, that the moon is eclipſed, by rea- 
ſon the earth is then between the ſun and moon. The ſecond 
67, or, quia; wherein the cauſe is proved from a remote 
effect: as when it is proved, that fire is hot, becauſe it burns; 
or, that plants do not breathe, becauſe they are not animals. 
Affirmative DEMONSTRAT10N, is that, which proceeding by 
_* affirmative and evident propoſitions, dependent on each other, 
ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. tb: 
Apagogical DEMONSTRATION, which does not prove the thing 
directly; but ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity which 
ariſes from denying it. Hence it is alſo called reductis ad im- 
poſſibile, ad abſurdum- from emo from; and ayw, to carry. 
See REDUCTION, 

Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, is that, framed of reaſonings 
drawn from the elements of Euclid. See GEOMETRICAL. 
Mechanical DEMONSTRATION, is that, the reaſonings whereof 
are drawn from the rules of mechanics. See MRCHANICAT. 
DEmMonsSTRATION A priori, is that, whereby an effect is proved 

from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; or a concluſion 


proved by ſomething previous, whether it be a cauſe, or only | 


an antecedent, { 12 
DEMONSsRAT ION A poſteriori, is that, whereby either a cauſe 
is proved from an affect; or a concluſion is proved by ſome- 
thing poſterior, whether it be an effect, or only a conſequent. 
DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one of the genera, or 
kinds of eloquence; being that which obtains in the compoſing 
of panegyrics, invectives, c. See PANEGYRIC, _ 
Rhetoric is divided into three kinds; deliberative, Demonſtra- 
tive, and judiciary. See RHETORIC, and GENUS. 
DEMoNSTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns which 
ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a thing; as, This here, 
That there, Thoſe yonder, &c. See PRONOUN.. ; 
DEMURRAGE, in traffick, an allowance made to the maſter 
of a ſhip, by the merchants, for ſtaying in a port longer than 
the time firſt appointed for his departure, 
DEMURRER, in law, a kind of pauſe, or ſtop, put to the 
| proceeding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, which 
muſt be determined by the court, before any further progreſs 
can be had therein. | 
In every action, the controverſy is either as to fact, or to law: 
the firſt, decided by the jury; the ſecond, by the judge. 
Now if any thing turn up in the cauſe ſo rare and difficult, 
that the judge cannot pronounce upon it; a Demurrer, or ſtop 
is made, and a time taken, either for the court to conſider 


to meetin the Exchequer-Chamber, there, after hearing coun- 
cil on both ſides, to determine what is law,-- This Demurrer 
is expreſſed in our records by, Moratur in lege. See Mo- 
RAATUR. | | 
In common law, the defendant ſometimes demurreth to the 
plaintiff's count or declaration; and ſometimes the plaintiff 
demurreth to the defendant's plea, by averring, that it is not 
a ſufficient plea in law, c. 
In chancery, the defendant demurreth to the plaintiff's bill, 
_ averring it to be defective in ſuch and ſuch a point; and de- 
mands the judgment of the court thereupon, whether he ſhall 
be compelled to make any farther or other anſwer thereunto. 
DENARIATUS Terre *, in ancient law-books, as much 
land as is worth a penny by the year, See FAR DIN G- deal. 
* gibylla Barthelet tenet unam Acrdm, & 5 Denariatos Terr in 
eodem Tenemento. Du Cang. | 


| DENARIUS in antiquity, the Roman penny; a ſilver coin 
equivalent to, from ſix to ſeven-pence half-penny ſterling. 
See Coin, Money, Penny, HCG. 
The Romans having for a long time uſed braſs money, which 
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pound weight, began in the year of Rome 
and coined firſt the U which — n 
letter X, becauſe it was worth, ten afles, and divide! vit the 
uinarii, marked with V, which were ſubdivided Auto two 
ertia, marked with theſe three letters, II8. 80 1e bes 
SESTERCE, : e and 


The firſt, or conſular Denarius, was wo ord tha 
or imperial. The firſt  weigh'd . a — —— _ alter 
part of an cunce, and was Worth about ſeven-yete. f, 
farthings of our money. The ſecond. was only the gth three 
an ounce, and worth about ſtx-pence. haf-penny Part of 
M. Tillemont obſerves, that the Denarius was held "IE 
to keep a perſon, handſomely for a day 3 and upon glace 
ſeems to intimate, that it was equal to twelye . 
eleven Engliſh pence. But this is to over-rate it. Aus or 
The impreflion on the firſt Denurius was on one fide the w 
head of Rome; and on the other a biga or quadriga 9. aged 
the Zenaris were denominated: Bigati, and & uadrioat; —— 
terwards the reverſe was a Caſtor and Pollux, and — x a 
D 5 ts) with two, or four horſes. See » e 4 
ENARIUS * is alſo uſed in our law-books fi 1 
See PENNY. * we x12 or an Engliſh pe. 
* Denarius' Anglia qui nominatur  flerlingus, ts 
ra, . 32 thn 3 — NN * 
narii facient unciam ; & 12 uncie facient libram, Sta- Eau 4 
de Menſuris. See MEaSuRE, Pound, Ce. PRO | 
Dznarvs Dei, denotes Earneſt Money; called alſo 4... 
Dei, by the French Deniers big Dieu, = in —— 
country Arles. SEP . S l 
ia quod neuter mercatorum al ile centradiu poſt dil; 
wel refilire poſtguam Denatius Dei inter Per, 
datus 2 9 Charta Eauardi * * alen 
DENATES, in antiquity, domeſtic gods, more frequent! 
5 88 See pee 8 69S, | FJ 
ionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. I. ſpeaking of the Di; 
tells us, that the hiſtorian Timeus . — that — — 
ſtatue, or effigy of the Denates, or Penates, was nothing but 
a crooked iron, or copper rod, and à trojan veſlel of pottetz 
ware: and that this was all Æneas brought from Troy. But 
for himſelf, he aſſures us, he had ſeen a temple at Rome, near 
the forum, where thoſe gods were repreſented fitting, under 
the form of two young men, having each of them a dart in 
is hand: he adds, that the inſcription, was DENATES, 
for that the ancients, before the invention of the letter P, 
uſed a D inſtead thereof: but Dionyſius might be miſtaken : 
for the bottom of the P is frequently ſo very ſmall on 
medals, that there is no ſenſible. difference between 2 P 
and a D; which might be the caſe in the inſcription that 
author mentions; for that the ancient inhabitants of Italy had 
no P, is a miſtake ſufficiently; refuted by many. proper names 
ſtill remaining of the moſt early ages, e. gr. — Capetus, 
Picus, Pallas. Nor were the Trojans without the ſame, 
witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, SS. | 
DENCHE'“, DEeNnCHED, or EnDENCHne!, in heraldry, See 
__ Dancue'. | ts babe K 
DENDRITTIS, in natural hiſtory, a fort of whitiſh, or aſt- 
coloured ſtone, whereon are ſeen trees, ſhrubs, and other 
ruſtic figures, repreſented in miniature, in blackiſh, or yellowiſh 
figures. Sce FoRMED Stone, | 
Some rank the Dendritis in the claſs of ſtone- plants: but 
againſt this it is urged, firſt, that the branches of trees, Cc. 
repreſented on the Dendritis, are never confounded together, 
nor - ſhoot acroſs each other, as thoſe of ſtone-plants are 
uſually found to do. e We 
Secondly, That the fire ſtrips the Dendritis of all its figures, 
without deſtroying the ſtone, and reducing it to aſhes ; which 
oo nos oe of any ſtone-plant. 1 A 3 
rom hence it appears, that the figures of the Denaritis are 
external, and the effect of a colour applied on the ſtone not 
+ artificially, but by nature, Two poliſhed marbles being p- 
plied on each other with oil between; upon parting them 
again, the oil running into certain tracks, its impreſſion ex 
| bits divers figures like thoſe on the Dendritis; the ramification 
always beginning on the ſide on which the marbles are begun d 
be ſeparated. So that it appears, the figures of the Dendritu ate 
formed by ſome bituminous liquor e between the 
or ſtrata of the ſtones; and accordingly, we actually b 
that the Dendritis being expoſed to the — yields a bituminds 
ſmell, This ſame liquor ouzes out of the ſtone Jt ſelf, fl 
trating through its pores ; it being, in all probability, the cold, 
and preſſure of the upper beds, that brings it forth. - +, 
In ſome Dendrites, the figures or ſignatures penetrate a” 
only in others they go but to the middle, and in othe 
not ſo deep. 2 
DENDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, the carrying. of 7 
more trees, in ceremony, through a city, At certam 
and in honour of certain deities. : .. | | 
be word is formed of dyyelgoy, tree, and gige, 


&- : 


The Dendrophoria was performed at the ſacrifices of e 
Cybele, and the god Sylvanus, Arnobius, Lib. V. fte 
mention of that performed in the faerifices of the mother 
the gods, It conliſted in carrying a pine in proceſſion Ws ow 


they call As, quaſi #5 ; or Libra and Pendo, becauſe it was a 


[ 
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lated himſelſ. The branches of this tree they. crowned, in 


D E N 


that where-under Atys, the favourite. of the goddeſs, muti- 


r 


the city; which pine. was afterwards planted in metnory of , 


External 


DENSITY, that 


f Cybele's doing the ſame, z and thi covered Fl 
m Lich — by reaſon the goddeſs cover'd Atys's dreaſt 
with the ſame. 


The perſons who performed the office of carrying the tree, | 


were called Denar ophor i. 


In the Roman hiſtory we find mention made of 4 company, 


of Dendropbori, who attended the army: and the 
on been in * — pain to aſſign their office; Some 
hold, that they hewed and faſhioned the wood for the tents : 
others that they provided the wood neceſſary for the military 
works, machines of war, c. Salmaſius, in his notes on the 


all the learned men of his time; but aſſures with his | uſual 
modeſty, that they were all miſtaken, and that the Dendro- 
phori of the army were the ſame with thoſe of the feaſts 
and ſacrifices. 


DENEB, an Arabic term, ſignifying tail; uſed by aſtronom 


as a denomination. of ſeveral fixed ſtars. | 


Tus Deneb elecet, ſignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's- tail ; 


Deneb adigege, that in the ſwan's tail, &c. 


DENIER, the French penny; a ſmall copper coin, twelve 


whereof make a ſol, or French ſhilling; See Sol, SHILLING, 

PENNY, COIN, Sc. | F | | f 

The French Denier is now about the 23d part of the Engliſh 
nny. It is ſubdivided into two mailles, and the maille into two 


oboles. Anciently, Denier was a general name for all ſorts of 


moneys in France; as Nummus was for thoſe in Rome;--Thus, 


a piece of gold money, was called Denier d On; ſilver money, 


Denier d Argent : after the ſame manner as the Romans ſaid, 
Nummus Aureus, and Nummus Argenteus. See Nunmmvs. 
There were two kinds of Demers, the one Tournois, the 
other Pariſis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part 
more than the former, and was called Monnoye Royale, or 
Forte Monnoye, and ſometimes Denier d Or, and Demer a Va- 
leur d'Or. See Monty, Cc. | | 


* 


DENIZ EN, in law, an alien enfranchiſed in England by the 


king's charter, and donation; and thereby enabled, in many 
reſpects, to do as the king's native ſubjeCts do ; namely to pur- 
chaſe and poſſeſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, c. 
Denizenſhip is a right inferior to naturalization by parliament : 
for a ſtranger naturalized may inherit lands by deſcent ;5 which 
a Denizen cannot. See NATURALIZATION. : 
Add, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made a Deni- 
Zen, there is uſually ſome clauſe, or other, which abridges 
him of that full benefit, which natural ſubjects enjoy. 


| When a man is thus enfranchiſed, he is ſaid to be, ad fidem 


. regis anglie, or, under the king's protection; till ſuch time his 
goods may be ſeized to the king's uſe. See ALreN. 


DENOMINATION, a name impoſed on any thing, uſually 


expreſſing ſome quality predominant: therein, See Name. 
Hence, as the qualities and forms of things are of two kinds, 
012, internal, and external; Denomination becomes twofold. 


Internal DEXOMINATION, is that founded on the intrinſic | 


form; thus Peter is denominated: learned, on account of his 
dry, which is ſomething. internal. bits - ; bac; 
ENOMINATION, is that founded, or ariſing from the 


external form. Thus, a wall is faid-to be ſeen, and known, | 


from the viſion and cognition. employed upon it; and thus 
Peter is denominated honoured,/ by reaſon of honour, which is | 


not in the perſon honoured, but in him that honours. 


DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term only uſed in 


| ſpeaking of fractions, or broken numbers. See FR AC TON. 


The Denaminator of a Fractiom is the number or letter below | 


Thus in the fraction +2, ſeven twelfths, the number 12 is 
the Denominator; and ſhews, that the integer is here divided 


 theline ; ſhewing into how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 


into 12 parts. 80 in the fraction i . is the Denominator. 


Ie Denominator, always repreſents an intege. 


| The number aboye the line 7, is called the r Gee 


NunkRA TOR. 


a -» - 


1 {. [15 geen -; n * * 
DrNouIxAToR of 4 Ratio, is the quotient ariſing from the di- 


_ of the antecedent by the conſequent. Sec RATIO. 
Thus 6 is the Denominator of the tio 30 2 8. becauſe 


5) 39 (6. The Denominater. is what, ure otherwife call the 


Exponent of the Ratio. See ExrONWER Rr. 
\ ; property or habitude of bodies, whereby 
2 contain ſuch a quantity of matter, under ſuch a bulk. 
ccordingly, a body that contains more matter than another, 
under the lame bulk, is faid to be-denſer_"than- the other. 
Cue ſtands in oppoſition to. Rarity. See RaRIT Y, and 


ONDENSA TION, 1 Nees 1 Gel 
a FE ſince the maſsis proportional tu the gravity, a denſer body 


5 N heavier than a rarer; and a ſpecifically heavier is den- 


5 a ſpecifically lighter, See Wx Iichr and GRAVITX. 
8 Ma and bulks of bodies;/are the two great points 


wherein 


l mechanics, or laws of motion turn: tis: an 
| axiom, that 3 8 . 


bodies of the ſame Denſſiy contain equal maſſes, 
2 equal bulks. If the bulks of ol bodies — their 


v5 enſities are as their maſſes: conſequently, the Denſities of 


LI, Ne XLIII. 


liſe of Caracalla by Spartian, owns this the general opinion of 
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cual bodies, are as their Sravities; If twd. bodies have th 


fame Denſiiy, their maſſes are as their bulks: and hente, 


the gravities of bodies of the fame Denſiiy, are in the Ratio of 
their bulks. The maſſes of two bodies are in a Ratio com- 
pounded of their Denſities, and bulks; conſequently, their 
Eravities are in the ſame Ratio: and if their maſſes or gravi- 
ties be equal, their Denſities are reciprocally as their bulks. 

The Denſities of any two bodies are in a Ratio compounded of 
the direct Ratio of their maſſes, and the reciprocal one of 
=_ am See Mass. | 

he Peripatetics define Denſity a ſecond uality, whereby 

a body is full of itſelf; its parts — . any W 
ſtice. So that the form of Denſity conſiſts in the immediate 
coherence of parts. Hence Porphyry in his predicaments de- 
fines a denſe body, that whoſe parts are placed ſo near each 
other, that no other body can come between them; as gold. 
The efficient cauſe of Denſity they uſually attribute to cold: 
Scaliger, and ſome others, attribute it to moiſture, Many of 
the moderns take the ſmallneſs of the parts of bodies, to con- 
tribute much to their Denſity; as by this means the pores are 
left the ſmaller : though it is added that the Denſity of bo- 
dies does not only depend on the ſmallneſs of the pores, but 
alſo on their fewneſs. : ſo. far are we from having any body ab- 
ſolutely denſe in the ſenſe of the ancients, that gold itſelf, the 
denſeſt and heavieſt of all natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, contains a great deal more pore; or vacuity, than 
ſubſtance. See Port, GoLD, Sc. 
When the preſſures of two liquids are equal, the quantities of mat- 
ter in columns which have equal baſes, do not differ; wherefore 
the bulks, thatis, the heights of the columns are inverſely as the 
Denſities ; whence may be deduced a method of comparing them 
together, For if in communicating tubes there be different fluids, 
and they remain at reſt, their preſſures are equal; and by mea- 
ſuring their altitudes the ratio of their Den/;ties is found. 
The Denſities of liquids are alſo compared together, by im- 
merging a ſolid into them; for if a ſolid lighter: than the 


liquids to be compared together, be immerſed ſucceſſively 


into different liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely 'as 
the Denſities of the liquids.---For, becauſe the ſame ſolid is 
made uſe of, the portions of the different liquors, which in 
every caſe would fill the ſpace taken up by the immerſed parts, 
are of the ſame weight ; therefore the bulks of. thoſe portions, 
that is the immerſed parts themſelves, are inverſely as the Den- 
fities. See FLUID, GxAvir v, and SPECIFIC. | 


DensiTY of the Air, is a property that has much eniployed 


the later philoſophers, ſince the diſcovery of the Torricellian 
experiment, and the air- pump. See Air, RAREFACTION, 
and CONDENSATION. _ 1211 'T 
It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in veſſels 
communicating with each other, at the ſame diſtance from 
the centre, the air has every where the ſame Denſity. The 
Denſity of the air always increaſes in proportion to the com- 
preſſion, or the compreſſing powers. See PRESSURE. 
And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper: yet 
the Denſity of the lower air is not proportional to the weight 
of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, which make 
notable alterations as to rarity and Denſity. If the air be ren- 
dered denſer, the weight of bodies therein is diminiſhed; and 
if rarer, increaſed; by reaſon bodies loſe more in heavier 
than in lighter mediums. See SPECIFIC Gravi y. 
And hence, if the Denſity F the Air be ſenſibly altered, bodies 
cqually heavy in a lighter air, if their ſpecific gravities be con- 
ſiderably difterent, will have their equilibrium taken away in 


_ _ a denſer air, and the ſpecifically heavier will nderate ; 


which is the foundation of the manoſcope, an- inſtrument for 
meaſuring the alterations in the Denſity of. the Air: See Ma- 
NOSCOPE. M1556 
DENTAL, DRNTATIs, is applied to letters; in the pronunci- 
ation hereof the teeth have a principal ſhare. See LETTER. 
Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, diſtinguiſh 
the letters into Dental, Labial, Guttural, Lingual; Palatal, 
c. See GUTTURAL, Ce. ty 


w % — 


DENTALIS Lapis; or DEN TALIuu, is a kind of ſhell, 
which the apothecaries pulverize, and uſe in ſeveral medica- 
ments, as an excellent alcali. - + nl 
The genuine Dentalis, deſeribed by M. Tournefort, is of 4 
tubular, or conical form about three inches long ; of a ſhi- 
ning, greeniſi white colour; hollow; light, and divided 
lengthwiſe by parallel lines, running from top to bottom. 
It is about the thickneſs of a. feather, and bears ſome reſem- 
blance to a tooth. l een 
It is — — d therefore in lieu of it, they uſually 

ſubſtitute a ſhell of diverſe colours found among the ſand when 


the ſea is withdrawn ; but not channeled, or fluted like the 


* 


* 


Dentali i. road ri ot 
Dr. Liſter, in the — makes mention of two ſpe- 
cies of Dentalia ; the firſ — found wow the 
. iſland of Guernſey, c. being a: long, flender, round pipe, a 
| little bending and tapering, — hollow at both ends; hence 
its name Dentalium, or the Dog-like tooth. The other pr 
called Entalium, longer thieker than the former ; and 
beſices ſtreaked with ridges ; whence the (Italian term 


beſides, 
FM 20 - DENTED, 
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DENTED, #ndented,' toothed. See Ix DEN TE. 124250 : 
Denz Verge, among botaniſts, is applied to ſuch leaves of 
plants as are notched, or jagged! about the edge or brim: 
| whereof ſome are fine dented ; others large, or deep dented, 
i. e. cut into the leaf. See Ltar. | 
DzenTzD Wheel, Rota DENTATA. See the article WurkI. 
DEN TES, in anatomy. See the article To0TH. Ba 
DENTICLES, or DenT1Ls, in architecture, an ornament 


| Greeks never uſed Dentiles underneath modillions ; by reaſon 


cepting in the ,pantheon, where there are no Dentils under 


DENTIFORMIS Proceſſas, the ſame as Pyrenoides. See 
DENTIFRICE, in medicine, #ooth-powder ; a remedy to rub 


The germen, or ſeed of the tooth, ſays Dolæus, is a lender, 
mucous matter, like the white of an egg, contained in the cells, | 


DENUNCIATI N, a ſolemn publication, or promulgation 


ſons may be known, the entrance into the church refuſed them, 

and that other people may be warned not to have any commu- | 
in which, if an iron 

DEOBSTRUENTS are ſuch medicines as open | ao Eaſe 


DE O 


in corniches, bearing ſome rememblance to teeth; r 
affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and of late alſo 
in the Doric, See CoRNICH. 

They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called Den- 
ticulus ; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, Dentils, 
by the Italians Dentelli, and Denticoli, from Dens, tooth; as 
having the appearance of a ſet of teeth,---See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 30. lit. b b. and fig. 28. lit. dd. Ei 
Anciently, Dentils were ſcarce ever uſed but in the Ionic cor- 
nich : yet we find them in the remains of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus; which is an argument with ſome, that Vitruvius had 
not the direction of that building. Vitruvius preſcribes the 
breadth of each Dentil, or tooth, to be half its height; and 


the metopa, or interval between each two, he orders to be; 


of the breadth of the Dentil, L. III. c. 4. See MeTora. 
The ſame author, c. 2. of his IVth book, obſerves, that the 


modillions repreſent purlins ; and Dentils, repreſent ends of 
rafters, which can never be placed underneath purlins. See 
MopiLLion. . | Y | 

The Romans were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this decorum; ex- 


the modillions{ neither in the portico, nor in the inſide of 
the building. | 


PyYRENOIDES. 


the teeth withal, in order to cleanſe, or faſten them, See 
ToorTH. 

There are Dentifrices of diverſe kinds, and forms; ſome in 
form of a powder, compoſed of corals, pumice-ſtone, falt, 
alum, egg-ſhells, lobſters, harts-horn, cuttle-bone, tartar vi- 
triolated, c. Others in form of an electuary, conſiſting of 
the ſame powders, mixed up with honey. | 

There are others,. prepared with roots boiled with alum, and 
dried in the oven. Others in form of a liquor, drawn by 
diſtillations from drying herbs, and aſtringent medicines. 


The Dutch hold butter the beſt Dentrifice, to keep the teeth | 


white and ſound ; and the Spaniards, urine, See BUTTER, &c. 


the teeth. See Toor R. 

The time of Dentition, is uſually from about 7 months old, to 
17. The Inciſores come firſt; then the Molares; after them 
the Canini ; laſtly the Dentes ſapientiæ. See Toorn, *' 


Dentition, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with an | 


itching of the gums, convulſions, fevers, and looſeneſs; eſpe- 
cially when the canine-teeth are cut. | 


The like ee Dr. Liſter, on this paſſage of Hippocrates, | 


or alveoli of the jaw-bone, which grows harder and bigger eve- 


ry day, till it be fit to break through the gum. In this rup- | 
ture the poor child is afflicted with terrible ſymptoms, inflam- | 
. mations of the jaws, gripes, waking, DRY terrors, de- 

abſceſſes, and frequently 


There are two terms, or periods of Dentition ; the one, when | 


jections, vomiting, ſalivation, epilepſy, 


death. 


the tooth makes its firſt endeavour to get out of the maxi 
bone, and wherein the outer and upper 


the tooth, conſiderably enlarged in bulk, renders the gum tu- 
mid, and ſtrives with all its force to break its way through the 


ſame. The remedies againſt the ſymptoms of Dentition are 


abſorbents, and gentle purgatives. See CHILDREN. 


of any thing. See PUBLICATION, Cc. | 


All veſſels are lawful prize after Denunciation, or proclamation | 


of war. See PRIZE. 


that the ſentence may be the more fully executed; that the per- 


nication with them. See EXcCOMMUNICATION., 


See OBsTKUCTION, and DETERGENT. | 
There is ſomething further intimated by deobfirnent, than by 


detergent : for a medicine may be deob/truent, that is not in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe detergent ; as, in effect, are moſt of thoſe which | 
are made of metalline ſubſtances ; ſuch as ſteel and mercury; 
which obtain the appellation Deob/truents from their acting by 
their natural weight, whereby they increaſe the momentum of | 


11 


— 


DENTITION, DENTIT Io, the act of breeding, or cutting | 


obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, or caſting their fea- 
thers; on which occaſion they become mute, and ſullen. See | 
- MoLTING. | | 


part of the gum uſes | 
to be incompaſſed with a whitiſh circle.---The an. ng when 


| The deſign of the Denunciation of excommunicated perſons, is, | 


the circulating fluid, and make it ſtrike againſt the fre 
outlet with greater fore; becauſe the momentum; or 40) 
cuſſionis of all prohectiles, of Which kind is a circulat, , Per 
i as their ſolidities, ſuppoſing theit velocities equal, I lui, 
therefore the animal fluids are ſaturated with denſe N 
particles; with the greater force they diſtend the elle li 
more eaſily break through, when the ſtrukture fare ind 
— and upon that account are medicines which . 
e qualities in the fluids called Deob/frzents, 1 
DEODAND, in our cuſtoms, a thing given, of fors.; 
it were to God, for the pacification of his wrath in a ca; 
miſadventure, whereby a chriſtian ſoul comes to a W q 
without the fault of any reaſonable creature. 2208 
As, if a horſe ſtrilze his keeper and kill him: ifa man 
driving a cart, falls ſo as the cart-wheel runs over N ay 
preſſes him to death: if one be felling a tree, and gives Fog 
ig to the ſtanders by, to look to themſelves, yet 2 1 
killed by the fall thereof: in the firſt place the hore; in ür. 
ſecond, the cart-wheel, cart and horſes ; and in the third, the 
tree is, Deo dandus, to be given to God, that is, to the |; 
to be diſtributed to the poor by his almoner, for e 
this dreadful event; though effected by unresſomble N 
ſenſeleſs and dead creatures. | * 
Omnia que movent ad mortem ſunt Deodanda. 
What moves to death ; or kill him dead, 
Is Deodand, and forfeited. | 
This law ſeems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, chay 
XXI. If an ox gore a man, or a woman, with his horn, ſo ar th, 
die; the ox ſhall be ſtoned to death, and his fleſh not bs ar; . 
ſhall his owner be innocent. 75 
Fleta ſays, the Deodand is to be ſold, and the price diſtributed 
to the poor, for the ſoul of the king, his anceſtors, and all 
faithful pats departed this life, | | 
DEOPPILATIVE, a remedy proper to ſoſten, reſolve, and 
remove obſtructions. See OBSTRUCTION, 
D eoppilatives are the fame with what we otherwiſe call De. 
1 e e 7. N 
11 od of refining, or ſeparatin il 
ver by means of aqua fortis. hes Golo. 1 
There are three ways of refining gold: the firſt by antimony ; 
the ſecond by ſublimate ; and the third, which is the mot 
_ uſual, by aqua fortis.---The two former, ſee under the article 
REFINING. | re: 292 
For the operation of the Depart, they take at the rate of one 
pound of impure gold, and two or three of ſilver; theſe they 
fuſe together, in a crucible, and when fuſed, caſt them into 
cold water, where they become divided into grains of the big- 
neſs of peas, theſe grains taken out, and dried by the fire, 
are put in a departing veſſel, which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the 
metal is added four pounds of aqua fortis. Then taking the 
veſſel, they ſet it on the coals, and in about an hour's ſpace, 
the refining is done.-For upon opening the veſſel, they find no- 
thing therein but the aqua fortis, and the gold reduced into a 
calx, or ſand; the ſilver being all diſſolved, and imbibed by 
To naſe the gold to. y giv fe 
o raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually give it the 
| aqua fortis again, and again; uſing for the firſt time half a 
pound ; and for the ſecond a quarter of a pound of the water, 
do eight ounces of metal, If the third Water be found good 
| and clear, the operation is ended: and the calx of the gold 
being waſhed in repeated water, is melted down again in 2 
crucible, firſt by a gentle, and afterwards a vehement fie, to 
be caſt into ingots, or . * | 13 
It muſt be added, that the filver, with the impurities of the 
gold, are ſo throughly incorporated with the Water, that to 
the eye there does not appear any thing befide the pure liquid 3 
yet is not this filver loſt. To recover it again out of the men- 
ſtruum, they divide their ſtock of aqua fortis into ſeveral 
ſtone veſlels, which they fill up' with foring water, obſerving 
to put ſeven or eight times as much of this, as that. This done 
in each veſſel they put a quantity of copper; and leaving ha 
whole for twenty four hours, at the end thereof they find the 
ſpirits of the aqua fortis have quitted the ſilyer, and are mk 
the copper, leaving the former in form of a calx, ot incorpe-: 
rated aſhes at bottom, This calx being dried in melted int 


an ingot, with a little falt-petre. wee. 45 
To huſband the aqua fortis, and make it ſerve os for a e 
cond operation; they diſtil it in an earthen, or — 


and when the diſtillation is about a third over, cha 


operation of Departing, and the reſt for the ſubſequent * 
If the aqua fortis, having quitted the ſilyer, and * 
with the copper, be then filtrated, it is called, aqua ſe wil 
| ſome hours, you W 
have another departure : for the menſtruum will let go the * 
per, and prey on the iron; leaving the copper” in _ 
the iron plate. And filtrating this diſſolution, you may Be f. 
iron out of it, by laying in it à piece of lapis*calammars f. 
S 
olved. l again filtrate this 6 
on it the liquor of fined ie 30 will have another Depart 
the Japis precipitating to che bottom, And laſtly, fit 
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is water, as before, and evaporating part of it, you will 
| 1 nere 

have CURE, or DEPARTER, in law, a term properly 

1 lied to a perton, who. firſt, pleading one thing in bar el an 

Aion, and that being replied 22, be waves it, and inſiſts on 
7 as t fr his ea, | .. 

6 Ned, to a plaintiff, who in his replication 

w 4 new matter from his declaration.---So if a man plead 

* agreement in bar; and in his rejoinder alledge a ſpe- 


i 4 Departure in pleading, The 
cial one; it ſhall be 2 — it was a Dopartyye 


defendant hereupon demu 
from i flo. Coke II. part, fol. 147. 4 
PDrraxrunk in deſpigbt of the court, is when the tenant, or de- 
ſendant ,pearing to the action brought againſt him, and 
having a day over in the ſame term; does not appear at the 72 
bar aber » default, ---T his E 2 Departure in Gbr of the 
court, and therefore he ſhall be condemned. EFAULT. 
The Departure is always on the part of the tenant, or defen- 
Fs 24 entry is, quod prediftus A, 5 folemniter exactus, 
it, ſed in contemptum curiæ receſit. 
i navi "on, i the eaſting or weſting go a 
ſhip, with reſpe& to the meridian it departed, or failed from. 
ERIDIAN, oor tate 
44 the difference of longitude, eithereaſt or 888 
the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, and that where the 
reckoning or obſervation was made. See LONGITUDE. 
This Departure any where, but under the equator, muſt be 
accounted according to the number of miles in a degree proper 
to the parallel the ſhip is under. See DEGREE and ME R- 
 CATOR'S-SALLING. | : 
DEPHLEGMATED, in chemiſtry, an epithet applied to 
ſpirits _— well cleared of water or phlegm. See 
pIRIT and PHLEGM. 125 ; 
To effect which, they rectify them, i. e. diſtil them over and 
over, till they be left quite pure. See DEPHLEGMATION, 
DisTILLATION, and RECTIFICATION, 42 
DEPHLEGMATION, in chetniſtry, is the act of purifying, 
or clearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water. See PHLEGM. 
This is performed by diſtilling the ſpirit, or other fluid again 
and again; by which means, the ſpirituous part all riſes, and 
leaves the phl or water behind. When the ſpirit is thus 
diſengaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaſt, as much as it can be, 
it is called a dephlegmated ſpirit, See PHLEGM, COHOBA- 
TION, RECTIFICATION, Sc. 0 . 
DEPILATORY *, in medicine, a plaiſter, or medicine, applied 
on any hairy place, in order to bring off the hair. See HAIR. 
* The word is formed of the particle de, and pilus, hair. 
Depilatories are principally compoſed of orpiment, which is a 
very cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral.---For hairs grow- 
ing on the forehead of a young girl, I preſcribed the follow- 
ing Dropax, or depilative liniment. Degori. See DRxorAx. 


& DEPONENT, in the latin „a term applied to 
verbs which have active Gonitications, but paſſive termina- 
tions, or conjugations, and want one of their participles 

ve. See VERB, | TS: | 


1 


minaturus, and minatus, but no minandus, which ſhould be 
the participle paſſive. See PARTICIPLE, - |» 
their paſſive ſignification. aria 366765 | 
DEPOPULATION, . the a& of waſting, defroying,. de 
ſolating, or unpeopling a place. Coke inftiz. part III. fol. 204. 
Hence depopulatores ugrorum. Stat. 4. Hen. IV. | 

Romans, whereby ſome. iſland, or other was allotted a 
criminal for the — of his abode, ES from 
ſtirring out of the ſame on pain of death. See BANISHMENT. 
Ulpian makes this difference between. Deportation; and relega- 
tion, that the former confined the party to one certain place 


wed the exile a little more liberty, See RELEGATION. 


IXILE, 5 „„ 

DEPOSIT, Dzrosrrunm, a thing put to the hands of an 
a thing put to the hands of ano- 

ther to be kept gratis. See DxrOSI TA Xu... 

The Civilians divide Depoſitum into ſample and judiciary. 
Tudiciary-Ds posir, is that whole property is conteſted. between 

Simple D 

is that done in caſs of hoſtilit ſhipwreck, fire, G. 

Inn-holder are reſponſable 2 the baggage brought to them, 


ſon, by decree of a judge; See SEQUESTRA TION... ,--.; 


——_—_— 


O her or guardian of any thing, 


They are called Deponents, a8 having depoſited, or laid afide | 


DEPORTATION, a fort of baniſhment in uſe. among the 


for ever; whereas relegation was frequently revoked,” and al- 
By Deportation a perſon Joſt the rights of a Roman citizen. | 


ol the eye, and an 
ſeveral perſons, and depoſited in the hands of ome. third per- | 
EPOSIT. is either voluntary, or neceſſary. Neceſlary | 


as being a nece Depot. ne, 
DEPOSLTAR „ in Tree hoy, © perſon/; entruſted” as | 


DEPOSITION, in law, a teſtimony given in court it- 
ee if mcoprt by a wit 
In 3 Depoſition is a teſtimony ſet down in writing, by 
way of anſwer to the interrogatories exhibited in chancery, 

where ſuch witneſs is called Deponent.. See WIT N ESS. 
DEPOSITION, is alſo uſed for the ſequeſtering, or depriving a 

perſon of his dignity and office. See DzPRtyvaTtION, ; 
Depoſition only differs from abdication, in that the latter is 
ſuppoſed voluntary, and the act of the dignitary, or officer 
himſelf; and the former of compulſion, being the act of a 
ſuperior power, whoſe authority extends thereto, ---Some ſay 
the Depgſtion, and ſome the abdication of king James II. 
er, e | 

e pope pretends to a power of depoſing kings. Gregory VII. 

we are aſſured by OS Fate. and Otho 45 Friſing, 
hen was the firſt who attempted the Depoſition of kings. | 
Depoſition does not differ from deprivation : we fay indiffe- 
rently a depoſed, or deprived biſhop, official, r. See DE- 
PRIVATION. | 

Lepoſetion differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely and for- 
ever ſtrips, or diveſts a prieſt, Ac. of all dignity, office, &c. 
whereas ſuſpenſion only exhibits, or reſtrains the exerciſe 
thereof, See SUSPENSION. 


more formal, and attended with a few more circumſtances 


than the former: but in effect and ſubſtance they are the 


ſhew, firſt ſet on foot out of zeal and indignatian, and kept 
up by cuſtom, but not warranted by the laws or canons. 
EGRADATION, | | 
DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator 
invokes the aid or afliſtance of ſome one; or prays for ſome 
great evil or puniſhment to befal him who ſpeaks falſely ; 
either himſelf, or his adverſary, | 
DEPRECATORY, or DzprecarT1vE, in theology, a term 
applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremonies in the 
form of prayer. See Form and PRA YER. 
Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is deprecatory ; be- 
ing conceived in theſe terms, may God abſolve you: whereas in 
the Latin, and even ſome of the reformed churches, it is in 
the declarative form, I ab/olve you, See ABSOLUTION, 
DEPRESSION of Equations. EqvATIoN, | 
DzPREs$ION of the Pole.--So many degrees as you fail, or travel 
from the pole towards the equator ; ſo many you are ſaid to 
depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, ſo much 
lower, or nearer to the horizon. See ELEVAT10N of the Pole. 
DEPRESSION of the viſible Horizon, denotes its ſinking or dipping 
below the true horizontal plane ; whether cauſed by ſome va- 
riation in the atmoſphere, or by the different height of the 
obſerver's eye, above the ſurface of the ſea, See Horizon, 
REFRACTION, Ce. Wy} 
The eye being one foot above the ſurface of the ſea, the viſi- 
ble horizon, or edge of the . ſea, will be thereby depreſſed 
one minute,---At the height of 3 feet, the dip will be 2 mi- 
nutes ;-- at 7 feet, 3 minutes ;--at 12 feet, 4 minutes; at 18 
feet, 5 minutes ;--at 27 feet, 6 minutes. ; 
DEPRESSOR, in anatomy, a name common to diverſe muſ- 
cles, from their office in lowering, or bringing down the 
parts they are faſtened to, See MusCLE. | | 
DePRESSOR labii ſuperioris, is a muſcle called alſo conſtrictor 
ala nail. See CONSTRICTOR ale nafi. 
Dt pRE8$0R labii inferioris proprius, a muſcle placed between 
tze depreſſores labiorum communes, on the part called the chin. 
_ order of fleſhy fibres, and ng in the lower lip. Its 
office is ſhewn by its name; to let fall the lower lip. See 
Tab. Anat. (Agel) fig. 1. n. 6. g TEVL 
DeprEss0R, labiorum: communis, by ſome called depreſſer labii 
ſuperior1s, is common to bot lips. It ariſes with a broad origin 
from the lower margin of the under jaw, by the fide of the 
chin, and is inſerted with a narrow nil ine each lip near their 
coalition; ſerying to draw. them obliquely down. See Tab. 
Anat. ¶ MHol.) fig. 1. n. 7. NE 
 DEPRE8SOR maxille inferioris, See DIGASTRICUS: 4 
DE PRESSOR, ccni, a pair of muſcles ſpringing. from each corner 
| wered by another of like figure and ſtruc- 
ture in the lower eye-lid. Theſe are often conſidered toge- 
ther by anatomiſts as one agar mn; the fibres inviron- 
ing the eye-lids, and being inſerted into them, not unlike 
the en Þ 4 "ny, # 
DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, the ſame with Depreſſor. See 
JEPRESSOR, X . 3 a >4 $ 
DEPRIVATION, in the canon law, che aft of bereaving, 
diveſting; or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or dignity--- 
As when. a biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, is bo yr or 
derived of his preferment for ſome matter, or fault in fact, 
| 5 in law, be 4 445 | 
eprevatzen. is of two kinds; a beneficio & ab officio, _ 
DzeRIyATION @. beneficia,. is when for ſome great crime, a 


ment: which differs from ſuſpenſion, in that the 
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| is only temporary. See SUSPENSION. | 
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Depoſition only differs from degradation, in that the latter is 


ſame ; thoſe additional circumſtances being only matter of 


It appears. to be but one muſcle, aſcending with a twofold - 


* miniſter, is wholly, and for ever deprived of his . 
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DeyrIvATION ab officio, is when a ininiſter is for ever deptived,\, 
vf his orders: which is the fame in reality, with what we other- | 


wiſe call Depoſition and Degradation; and is uſually for ſome 
heinous crime ond death,” and performed by the biſhop 
in a ſolemn manner. See DEGRADATION. 2 


DEPTH, in geometry, &c. See ALTITUDE, Hzic hr, C.. 


Dru of Sgnadron, or Battalion, is the number of men in 
a file; which in 4 ſquadron is three, and in a battalion ge- 
nerally fix! See SuADRON, Fits, S. 

We fay, the battalion was drawn up fix deep; the enemies 
horſe were drawn up five deep. ae $a" 

DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the ſame as clarification,” or 

purification; viz. the purging a body of all the lees, feces, 
and other craſs, coarſe and excrementitious parts contained 
therein. See CLARIFICATION, PURIFICATION, Cc. 
Fermentation ſerves to depurate liquors : ſyrups, Juices Oc. 
are depurated by paſſing them through the manica hippocratis, 
or ſtraining-bag. See FILTER, Cc. | 

DEPUTATION, à miſſion of certain ſelect perſons out of a com- 


. 


pany, or body, to a prince, or aſſembly, to treat of matters in 


their name; or to proſecute ſome affair therein. See Ds PUTY. 
Deputations are more or leſs ſolemn, according to the quality 
of thoſe who ſend them; and the bufineſs they are ſent upon. 
Deputation is not properly applied where a fingle perſon ſends 
another with ſuch commiſſion; but only where a body are 


concerned,---The parliament Yeputed the ſpeaker, and fix | 
members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. The chapter | 


deputed two canons to ſollicit their affair in council, g 

DEPUTY, a perfon ſent, or deputed by ſome community, in 
their name, and behalf, See DEU TAT ION. 

The ſeveral provinces of the French dominions ſend Deputies 
to the king every year, to preſent him the Cayer des Etats: 
there are always three Deputies, one from each order. It is the 
Deputy of the firſt order, that makes the compliment to the king. 
In the cities of Turky, there are always Deputies to treat 
with the grand ſignior's officers, as to taxes, and other con- 
cerns.---Theſe Deputies are three or four of the richeſt, and 
moſt conſiderable among the burghers. | 
DeevrTy, is alſo frequently uſed among us, for an office, or 
employ ; not a dignity: and ſtands indifferently for a vice, 
or lieutenant. See LIEUTEN ANT, Sc. | 
Among the ancients, DEeUuTATVus was applied, firſt, to ar- 
mourers, or workmen employed in the making of armour in 
the forges, &c. And ſecondly, to a fort of active people, 
who followed the army, and in engagements were truſted to 
bring off and take care of the wounded. 
DEeevTATVUs, AETIOTTATOS, was alſo an inferior officer in 
the church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to call per- 
ſons of condition the patriarch had a mind to ſpeak withal, 
and to keep off the croud where that prelate walked. | 
This Deputy appears to have been a ſort of uſher, or tip-ſtaff; 

but he had likewiſe the care of the ſacred veſtments; in which 
he approached the office of a ſacriſtan. 

DERELICTS, in the civil-law, are ſuch goods as are wilfully 

- thrown away, or relinquiſh'd by the owner. 

DERELICT is alfo applied to fach lands, as the ſea receding 
from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation, 

DERIVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has 

- with another, by having been originally formed from it. See 
ETYMOLOGY, N | 3 

DERIVATION, in medicine, the act of diverting a humour 
which flows on ſome noble part, and drawing it to ſome dther 
neighbouring part, where it is leſs dangerous. See HUMOUR, 

Thus, in defluxions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply a 
bliſter behind the neck to draw the matter thither : and in a 


2 they preſcribe bleeding in the ranulæ, or veins under 


the tongue, to divert the humour from falling on the throat. 
See DEFLUX1ON, and FLUXION, SHE: es 


DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes its ori- 


gin from another word, called its Primitive. See PRIMITIVE. 


uch is the word Derivative, which takes its origin from the | 


primitive Rivus, a rivulet, or channel, out of which leſſer 

ſtreams are drawn; and thus Manhood, Deity, Lawyer, &c. 
are derived from Man, Deus, Law, &c. n 

DERMA“, in anatomy, the cutis, or skin of an animal; 


" 


the cuticle, or ſcarf-skin. See Cur is. | 
The word comes from the Greek ue, to flea, or excoriate. 
Ihe Derma conſiſts of two parts; the corpus reticulare, and pa- 
pillæ ms: See SKIN, RETICULARE, and PAPILLE. 
DERNIER R-fpre. See the article REss0RT. ig 
Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, the 
Dernier Reſſart is ſtill remaining in himſelf; ſo. that he may 


or the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately under 


ſit in court, and take cognizance of cauſes: except in trea- | 


ſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf is a party. 
DEROGATION, an act contrary to a preceding one, and 
that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it, either in whole, or part. 


Deroegations, in general terms, are not regarded in judica- 


ture: they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. 

A new law imports a Derogation'of a former one: a ſecond 
_ teſtament is a Derogation of a firſt, Sce ABROGATION, _ 
DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing Derogation, © 
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By the French law; if a perſon own hi; 141 | 
certai dum; notivithſtanding any quittamce P. el 1 
For the ſame, the act is deregator . OÞtaineq 
DERVIS “, or Dez vien, a name given to 3 fort of 
among the Turks, who lead a very auſtere "life of monk 
extreme poverty; though allowed to marty, © * and profes 
The word is originally Perſian, WEL, 
or perſon who has acti: ing by eohing 2. depour, 
, particularly” the followers of Meyelava, rofels be 1 and 
any thing; they call both the religious in Tay to Poſſe 
— mes in particular, Derviſet, or Dereicker 72,08 tte 
The Derviſes, called alſo Meyelavites, are à 
of religious; the chief, or founder dee v m ol 
lava. They are now very numerous. Their chie Foxy 
tery is that near Coigni in Natolia ; where the =" ang 
his reſidence; and Where all the aſſemblies of the 0 hs 
held : the other houſes being all dependent of tha; jy" 
vilege granted to this monaſtery under Ottoman Il. * 
The Derviſes affect a world of modeſty, patience bumilr 
and charity. They always go bare legged, and Gpetibreaſte) 
and frequently burn themſelves with hot iron, to inure "Io 
ſelves to patience, They always faſt on Wedneſda rd 
nothing on thoſe days till after ſun- ſet. Tueſdays and Fg. 8 
they hold meetings, at which the ſuperior of the houſe q 
ſides, One of them plays all the while on a flute, N 
reſt dance, turning their bodies round and round with the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs imaginable. Long cuſtom to this exercif 
from their youth, has brought them to ſuch a paſs, that it he 
not maze, or diſcompoſe them at all. This practice they oh- 
ſerve with great ſtrlctneſs, in memory of Mevelava their da. 
triarch's turning miraculouſly round, for the ſpace of "a 
days, without any food or refreſhment ; his companion Hamſa 
playing all the while on the flute: after which he fell into 
an extaſy, and therein received wonderful revelations for the 
eſtabliſhment of his order. They belieye the flute an inſtru- 
ment conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the Old 
Teſtament ; by 4 they ſang the praifes of God thereon, 
They profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and | obedience ; and really 
obſerve them while they remain Derviſes; but if they chuſe 
to go out, and marry, they are always allowed. 
The generality of Derviſes are rank Charletans © ſome apply 
themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, Wc,” to amuſe the peo- 
ple; others give into ſorcery and magic: but all of them, 
contrary to Mahomet's precept, are faid to drink wine, 
brandy, and other ſuddling - liquors, to give them the degree 
of gaity their order requires. of | 
Beſide their great faint Mevelava; there are particular (ainis 
honoured in ſome particular monaſteries: as Kederle, greatly 
revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and held by ſome to be 
St. George; and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
phet Elias. * e "Send. 
The Derviſes are great travellers; and under pretence of 
preaching, and propagating their faith, are continually paſing 
from one place to another: on which account they have bern 
frequently uſed as ſpies. abs n 
There are alſo Derviches in Perſia, called in that country 
Abdalt, q. d. ſervants of God. They lead a very penurious, 
auſtere life, and preach the Alcoran in the ſtrert, coffee. 
houſes, and wherever they can meet with auditors, The 
Perſian Derviches retail little but fables to the people, and are 
in the laſt contempt among the men of Wit, And letters, - _.. 
DESART, or Dzsz&T;, a wild, uncultivated,” uninhabited 
palace or country: as the Deſarts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, oc, 
Geographers uſe the word in the general forall eviintries itte, 
or not at all, inhabited. In ſcripture, we find ſeveral places 
in the Holy Land, or places adjoining thereto, called Deſarts. 
The Deſart, or wilderneſs, abſolutely ſo called, is that 
of Arabia on the ſouth of the Holy d, wherein the In. 
elites wandred forty years, from the time of their evacuatiny 
Egypt to their entry into the promiſed land. 
The Deſart of Beerſheba was that part of the'Deſart juſt men- 
tioned; which bordered on the Holy Land, running e 
the Mediterranean. The Deſart of Idumea, is Idumes bed 
a barren, mountainous coun The Deſarts of Bethaten, 


Berhſaida, Cadeſh, Damaſcus, Dibon, Engadd, Edom, o. 
beon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Sinat, rn 
in, Ec. are ſo many dry, uncultivated, and freq 1 
mountainous places, like our downs,” Qt. Where there are al 
or no habitations or inhabitants; whence the 3 
them by antiphraſis 1342, Which properly fignihes , 
word, or ſperch, by reaſon there is none heard there, 
De$sART,in cookery.” "See the article DESSERT, 
DESCANT in mufic, the art of compoſing in ſeveral 4 
See ComposiTION, and HARMONY. ii, 
Deſcant is three-fold, viz. Plain, Figurative, and Dou 110 
Plain DEscAx r, is the ground- work, or foundation o ©. | - 
| compoſition, and conſifts altogether in the orderly 
many concords: anſwering to ſimple counterpoint. are 
Figurate, or Florid DBS AN, is that wherein Wenn 3, 
concerned as well, though not ſo much, as conte ef mu 
may be well termed the ornamental or rhetorical part of 
2 fic; in regard that in this are introduced! all/the vane: . 
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ncopes, diverſities of meaſures, and what- | 


, ſ Neatur 
25 elſe N ol adorning the e 
| Double Drsc Aux, is when the parts are 3 opt 
ele may be made the baſs ; and on the contrary, 
= treble. See HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, Oe. 

DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative to Aſcendant, 
and applied to a perſon who 1s born or iſſued from ſome other 
here referred to. See ASCENDANT, _ | 
Adam infected all his Deſcendants with original fin, See Or1- 
GINRL Sin. The Deſcendants from the brothers of the maid 
of Orleans, are * in 7 22 from all taxes, 

i s, by a regulation o 1 RP 

DING, cmething that falls, or moves from above, 
Jownwards. --See DESCENT. _ Ra) 
There are aſcending and deſcending ſtars ; aſcending and de- 
ſcending degrees. See ASCENDING, Oc. ; e 
There are alſo aſcending and deſcending veins 1 ringing out of 
che cara; aſcending and deſcending arteries out of the 
aorta, See Cava, and AORTA, 2 

Drsczupixo Latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its return 
rom the nodes to the equator. See LATITV px, 

DESCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or abligue. 

Right DEsCENSION of a Star, or Sign, is a point, or arch of 
the equator, which deſcends with the ſtar, or ſign below the 
horizon, in a right ſphere. See Right SPHERE. | 

Obligue DESCENSION, is a point or arch of the equator, which 

deſcends at the ſame time with a ſtar, or ſign below the hori- 
zon, in an oblique ſphere. See Oblique SPHERE, 
Deſcenſions, both right and oblique, are accounted from the 
44 point of aries, or the vernal interſection; according to 
the order of the ſ.gns ; that is, from weſt to eaſt, And as 
they are unequal, when it happens that they anſwer to equal 
arches of the ecliptic, as, e. gr. to the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, it follows, that ſometimes a greater 1 of the equa- 
tor riſes, or deſcends with a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is ſaid 
to aſcend, or deſcend rightly : and ſometimes again a leſs part 
of the equator riſes, or ſets with the ſame fign ; in which 
caſe it is ſaid to aſcend, and deſcend obliquely, See As- 
CENSION, | 

Refrattion of the DxsCENSION, Sc. See REFRACTION. 

DESCENSIONAL Diference, is the difference between the 
right, and oblique Deſcenſion of the ſame ſtar, or point of the 
heavens, &c, See DIFFERENCE, ; 

DESCENT, or D1scenT, in law, an order, or manner 
wherein lands, and tenements are derived to any man from 
his anceſtors, See INHERITANCE, 

Thus, to make his Deſcent from his anceſtors, is to ſhew how, 
and by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion came to 
a perſon from his anceſtors. | Po. 
Deſcent is either lineal, or collateral. | 

Lineal DESCENT, is that conveyed down in a right line from 
the grand-father to the father, and from the father to the ſon, 
from the ſon to the grand-ſon, &c. | 

Collateral DESCENT, is that ſpringing out of the ſide of the 


line, or blood ; as from a man to his brother, nephew, or 


the like. See COLLATERAL, and DEGREE; | 
If one dies ſeiſed of land, wherein another has right to enter, 
and it deſcends to his heir; ſuch Deſcent ſhall take away the 
other's right of entry, and put him to his action for recovery 
thereof, Stat. 32 VIII. | 
DESCENT, in genealogy and heraldry, the order, or ſucceſſion 
of Deſcendants in a line, or family, See DEsCEnNDANT. 
We ſay, one Deſcent, two Deſcents, &c, A gentleman is of 
pertect blood, who has four Deſcents of gentility, both by his 
father, and mother's ſide, i. e. whoſe great- father, 
grand-father, and father, on both ſides, were all gentlemen. 
dee GENTLEMAN, QUARTER, Ge. | 
DESCENT, is alſo. uſed in heraldry, to expreſs the coming 
down of any thing from above. SY 
Thus a Lyon en Deſcent, is a lion with his head towards one of 
the baſe points, and his heels towards one of the corners of the 
chief; as if he were leaping from ſome high place. 3 
Drsczxr, Fall, in mechanics, &c. is the motion, or tend 
of a body towards the centre of - the earth, cither directly, or 
obliquely. See CENTRE, and MorIoWw. i 
It is to be here obſerved, firſt, that a body cannot deſcend, 
unlcls it can divide, and ſeparate the medium; which it can- 
not do, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than the medium. 
For fince bodies cannot penetrate each other, one muſt give 
way before the other can move 2 and again, though a me- 
dium, e. gr. water be diviſible, yet if it be ſpecifically heavier 


another, e. gr. wood, it is only heavier. as it contains | 


more particles of matter in the ſame bulk, all which have 
an impulſe downwards ; and conſequently in water there is 


4 greater impulſe than in the ſame bulk of wood, See SPE- 


CIFIC Gravity, 


Secondly, The deſcending body loſes as much of its wei | 
5 y as m its weight, as 
is i the medium, with the force of its coheſion. 
'. on. IUM, | e 
Auinche The leſs the bulk of the deſcending body is, the more 
" - 2 does it loſe in the ſame medium. Far though the 
You L Ne ht OI 6 


o contrived, that the | 


— 


DES 


ſtill the fame in a greater or leſs bulk, yet the leſs the body, 
the more the ſurface, in proportion to the maſs ; and the 
more the ſurface, the more. the friction or reſiſtance, Sce 
Friction, and ResisTANCE. 

The cauſe of this Deſcent, or tendency dawnwards, has been 
greatly controverted. There are two oppoſite hypotheſes ad- 
vanced ; the one holdiiig it to proceed from an internal, and 
the other from an external principle, The firſt maintained 
by the Peripatetics, Epicureans, and Newtonians; and the 
latter by the Carteſians, and Gaſſendiſts. | 
The Peripatetics teach, that heavy bodies fall by certain mo- 
tive powers, flowing from their forms towards the centre of 
the earth, as their propet element, or place in the univerſe; 


Theſe powers they call Inpetus's; and will have them ta 


have been impreſſed on the ſeveral parts of the earth at the 
creation ; being a tendency of the parts to the whole. And 
they ſuppoſe, that it is by means hereof, that the whole is fill 
preſerved in its integral ſtate. Adding, that if there were a 
perfect vacuity in any goet of the air round us, a ſtone plaged 
therein would not at all fall or tehd towards the earth, as be- 
ng no longer a part thereof, rior having the natural Impetus. 
The ancient Epicureans, or Atomiſts, with the modern New- 
tonian philoſophers, hold that all bodies do naturally grayi- 
tate, or tend downwards; and that the more ſtrongly, as they 
contain the more matter; conſequently perſectly ſolid bodies, 


ſuch as they ſuppoſe atoms or primitive corpuſcles to be, the 


moſt of all. See AToM and GRAviTty. | 
The Carteſians aſcribe the cauſe of the Deſcent of bodies to 
a circular motion of the #ther, which they feign for this 
very purpoſe, According to them, all circular motion is, un- 
natural ; and therefore is continually endeavouring to recede 
from its centre, and. to change into a rectilinear motion; con- 
ſequently ſuch as have the moſt motion, recede the moſt, 
and in receding depreſs, or thruſt down ſuch as have leſs mo- 
tion. And thus the air being moved with the moſt vehe- 
ment velocity, recedes more than ſolid bodies, and by that 
means drives them towards the centre, | 


Ide Gaſſendiſts account for the Deſcent. of heavy bodies; by 


ſuppoſing certain magnetic rays proceeding out of the earth, 
and conſiſting of contiguous particles, which by. their conti- 
nual emiſſion retain the rigidity of rods, or ſtrètched tords. 
Theſe rays being diffuſed every way from the earth; as a 
centre, ſtrike, or impinge on what ſolid bodies they meet 
withal in their progreſs, and penetrate the ſame, ſome directly, 
and others obliquely, and refractedly, after the manner of 
rays of light, "Theſe rays, ſay they, are a kind of arms; 
and the defletions, and curvatures of their extremes, as it 
were fingers, or hooks, which pull, or draw bodies from a- 
bove towards the earth. And they add, that theſe rays be- 
ing the more rare, as they are more remote from the centre; 
their effect is the more feeble ; and the Deſcent of bodies is 
the more ſlow, in proportion as they are hi 


gher, 
| Laws of the DESCENT of Bodies.---I. Heavy bodies in an unre- 


fiſting medium fall with an uniformly accelerated motion. 
See the Laws of uniformly accelerated Motion under the articles 
ACCELERATION, and MoTION. 0 

Hence, 1. The ſpaces deſcended are in the duplicate ratio of 
the times, and velocities; and increaſe according to the un- 
even numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9; Cc. 2. The times, and velo- 
Cities, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 3. The velo- 
cities of deſcending bodies, are proportionate to the times from 
the beginning of their falls. 4. The ſpaces deſcribed by a 
falling body, are as the ſquares of the times from the begin- 
ning of the fall. 2 : 
A body ſpecifically heavier deſcends in a fluid medium ſpecifi- 
cally lighter, (e. gr. the air) with a force equal to the exceſs 
of the weight of the body above an unequal bulk of the me- 
dium. For a body only deſcends in a medium with the force 
remaining, after a part has been ſpent in overcoming the re- 
ſiſtance of the medium. And this reſiſtance is equal to the 
weight of an equal bulk of the medium : conſequently the 
body only falls with the exceſs of its weight above that of an 

ual bulk of the medium. | REY : 

— the power that ſuſtains a body in a ſpecifically lighter 


medium, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute weight of 
the body above an equal bulk of the medium. Thus 47 1 


und of copper in water loſe 5 4 of their weight.---A power, 
— of 42 pounds is able to ſuſtain them. 


In ſuppoſing heavy bodies to deſcend in an unreſiſting medium, 


we conceive them free of all external impediments, from what 
cauſe ſoever. So that we even ſet aſide that oblique impulſe 
given to bodies while in falling, by the rotation of the earth, 
though this produce no ſenſible irregularity in a little diſtance. 
leo, who firſt diſcovered the Law of the Deſcent of heavy 
bodies by reaſoning, afterwards confirmed' the fame by expe- 
riments; the reſult of which, repeated an hundred times over, 
was, that the Deſcent was as the ſquare of the times. 
Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the ſame effect, 
— a different manner, by 8 a 1 car 
balls, weighing eight ounces a piece, from the tops of lev 
towers, E uring the times of falling by a pendulum. 


| Theſe experiments are exhibited in the following table. 
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Grammarians content themſelves with Deſcriptions e philo- 


* 


Vibrations of 7 oat the: 1 d 
the Pendu- | Time. | End of the ac Lende 
— . M6... . 
1 11! Rom. Foot. Rom. Foot. 
| 5 9 50 10 10 | 
OF" .. I 40 40 30 | 
a 3 90 50 
20 3 20 160 70 
34 10 250 go 
6. I O 15 | 15 
12 2 O 60 45 
18 3 0 135 75 
24 4 0 240 105 


Since then the experiments of Riccioli, made in ſuch conſi- 


derable diſtances, agree ſo well to the theory, it is ſcarce 


worth taking notice of what is urged to the contrary by De- 
chales, in his Mund. Math. who writes, that he had found by 


experiment, that heavy bodies in half a ſecond of time, deſcend 


44 feet; in two 167 3 in three 36; in four 60 ; in five 90; in 
fix 123. It is ſufficient, that he deduces the irregularity from 


the reſiſtance of the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the queſtion. 


II. If an heavy body deſcend in an unreſiſting medium through 
an interval not over-large, the ſpace it deſcribes is ſubduple 
of that which it would deſcribe in the ſame time with the 
velocity required at the end of the fall, 

III. The time wherein a body falls from a given _ being 
given, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the ſeveral parts of 
that time : | 

Suppoſe the given altitude a, the time=t, and the ſpace it 
fell in 1 part of time x: then | 

| WS 5-2 68. 


1 
xa: t 


Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the ſecond part of time is 


a: t*; conſequently, that paſſed over in the ſecond time 
=3* :t*; that in the third =5*: t*, Oc. | 
E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli above delivered; the 
ball fell 240 feet in four ſeconds. Therefore the ſpace fallen 
the firſt ſecond was =240 : 16=15. The ſpace in the ſe- 
cond was =15 . 3=45. That in the third =15 . 5=75. And 
that in the fourth 15 . 7=105. | 
IV. The time wherein a body falls a given ſpace being 
given ; to determine the time wherein it will fall any other 
iven = in the ſame medium: | 
ince 
which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace in the 
queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, find a fourth 
roportional, which will be the ſquare of the time ſought. 
The ſquare-root, therefore, being extracted therefrom, the 


vr is ſolved. | 
For example, one of Riccioli's balls in four minutes time 


falling 240 foot, it js inquired in what time it would fall 135 


foot? the anſwer will be found = (135 : 16: 240) = 

iy E 15] =" =24. - „ 
J. The ſpace a body falls in a given time being given, 

determine the ſpace it will fall in any other given time : 

To the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls the given | 


ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould fall the ſpace 


required, and the given ſpace, ſeek a fourth proportional; 
this will be the ſpace required. | | | 
For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 foot in 2 ſeconds, it 
is asked what ſpace it will fall in 4 ſeconds ? the anſwer is, 


16. 60: 4=4 . 60 2240. 


For the Laws of the DescenT of Bodies on inclined Planes, 


See Inclined PLANE. 


For the Laut of DESCEN T in Cyclaids. See CycLony, and 
_ PENDULUM.  _ | 
Line of fwifteſt DEsCENT, is that which a body falling by the 


action of gravity deſcribes in the ſhorteſt time; which is 


proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. See CyCLozp, 


and Lint. | 

DESCENT inte a Ditch, is a deep trench, or ſap cut through 
the efplanade, and under the covert way; covered over-head | 
with planks and hurdles ; and loaded with earth againſt arti- 


ficial fires, See Mor. 
In wet ditches the Deſcent is made even to the ſurface of the 


Water: in dry ditches, it is carried to the bottom of the 


moat; where traverſes are made to lodge and ſecure the 
miners, Cc. | 


© DESCRIBENT, is a term in geometry, expreſſing ſome 


Tine or ſurface, which by its motion produces a plane figure, 
or a ſolid. See DirtcenT, Se. | ET 


DESCRIPTION, an imperfe&, or unaccurate definition of 
a thing, giving a fort of knowledge thereof from ſome acci- 


dents and "circumſtances peculiar to it, which determine it 


enough to give an idea that may diſtinguiſh it from other 


things; but without 1 ee, its nature or eſſence. 


ſophers require definitions of things, See DEFINITION. 


e ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times: to the ſpace 


| the loom, the number of ſquares, or threads com fl 2 In 


DES 


A Deſcription is an enumetation of diverſe attributes of 
moſt of which are — accidental: as when a " 
ſcribed by his deeds, his ſayings, his writings, his Eos on is .. 
A Deſcription, as to its outward a rance, Rot.” Ee. 
nition; and is even convertible with the thing defer — a Def. 
does not explain it. For inſtead of bringing f 3 but 
eſſential to the thing deſcribed, it onl brings a nu Cling 
accidents belonging thereto. E. gr. Peter is the tall A 
man who lives on the green, wears black cloaths fr Young 
the college, courts N. „Oc. where it is evident exe 
not give any explication of Peter, as not brin 2 we 
are in Peter, but only circumſtances or things "Im. tha 
tall, young, living, wearing, frequenting, courting, & 
Deſcription, therefore, is no proper anfwer to the eſt, a 
quid oft, what is he? but to that, quis of, whois he; 
N in effect, are principally uſed for ſingula 
individuals: for things of the ſame ſpecies do not fe N 
eſſence, but only as to hic, and ille, which difference arch 
nothing very notable, or diſtinguiſhable, * But "ge 
the ſame kind, differ much in accidents ; e. gy. George i a 5 of 
and William a citizen; Charles is a boy 6 and Anne 75 
male; Henry is wiſe, and John a blockhead, r. Thus 4 
Deſcription is an accumulation of accidents, whereby thi 1 
are notably diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they hd 
—_ at all in eſſence. See Accivent, Mopg, Adivire. 
c. f 
Some authors call a Deſcription a Duaſe- Deftnitinn + ' 
a thing diviſible, es 2 id Ee. „N 
wants of a definition in this, that inſtead of the form or effenc. 
of a thing, it gives one or more properties ariſing from the 
form or eſſence. See DEFIxX IT ION, EssENcE, Fog, G. 

Dzscr1PTI1ON, in geometry. To deſcribe a circle, elliphs s 
rabola, &c. is to conſtruct, or form thoſe figures, with | 
compaſſes, &c. See ConSTRUCT10N, and Froukxz. 

DESERTER, in war, a foldier on the muſter-roll, who 
quits the ſervice without leave; or lifts himſelf under another 
officer, into a different regiment. | | 

The puniſhment of Deſertion is death,--- All ſoldiers found 
half a league from a garriſon, or army, going towards an 
enemy's country, or quarter, without a paſs, are deemed, 
and treated as Deſerters. | 22 
The ancient church excommunicated Deſerters, as having 
violated their oath, 3 a 

DESHABILLE *, a French term, naturalized of lite, It 
properly ſignifies a night-gown, and other neceſſaries, made 
uſe of in dreſſing, or undreſſing. Mr. is not to be 
ſpoke withal ; he is yet in his Deſbabille, i. e. undreſſed, or 
in his night-gown. © | 158 
The word is a compound of the privative de, and :babillr, 

to dreſs one's ſelt. 

DESHACHE/', in heraldry, is when a beaſt has its limbs, ſepa- 
rated from the body, ſo as they ſtill remain on the eſcutcheon, 
with only a ſmall ſeparation from their natural places. 

DESIGN, the plan, or repreſentation - of the order, generil 
diſtribution, and conſtruction of a painting, poem, book, 
building, or the like. See PLAN. | 
This painter has ſhewn the firſt Deſign of his piece, in 
which the figures are well diſpoſed, The Dein of that 
poem, or book. is artfully laid. Claudian never fees his whole 
Defign together: when he compoſes a part, he thinks of no- 
thing elſe ; and works up every member, as if it were ſepa- 
rate from all the reſt. * n 
In building, we uſe the term - jchnography, when by Dag 
is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn 
on paper. See ICHNOGRA PHY; TS 
Orthography, when ſome face, or fide of the building 1 
raiſed from the ground. See ORTHOGRAPHY.' ; 
And ſcenography, when both front and ſides are ſeen in 
perſpective, See SCENOGRAPHY, | ; 

DEes16N, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures wherewith 
the workman enriches his ſtuff, or filk z 4nd which he copies 
after ſome painter. See TapisTRY, Oe. * 

In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is neceſſar, 
that before the firſt ſtroak of the — the whole Der be 
repreſented on the threads of the warp; we do not mean 1 
colours, but with an infinite number of little packthread, 
which being diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of the wa, 
let the workman ſee from time to time what kind of {ik 5 
to be put in the eye of the ſhuttle, for woof. 

This method of preparing the work, is called rendiag tht De 
ſen, or reading the figure; which is performed after ur 
following manner... 5 KEW. IE) 
A paper is provided conſiderably broader than the 2 
of a length proportionate to hat is intended to be repre 
thereon, This they divide lengthwiſe by as many ® Dy 
lines as there are intended to be threads in the Wurf d 
croſs theſe lines by others drawn breadthwile 3 which {6 
the former make little equal ſquares. On the PP tem 
ſquared, the painter de/igns his figures, and heightens # 
with colours "as he ſces ft. When the Defes abel, 

| workman reads it, while another lays it on the fimblot. 

| Now, to-read the Deſign, is to tell the perſon who mant 


” letbw - 2 


the 


the hace be is reading 3) intimatirig at the We 1 D E 8 
15 — or figure. | mY Fame | DESIGNATOR*, a Roman offic 
To put what is read on the ſimblot, is to faſten little ftring: | marked each perſon HIRE officer, who aſfigned and 
wo the e Jer ee eee h 7e fl dr th „%%% B 
nam * us they continue to do, till the whole De/ign The 5 word is formed from the verb 4 | 
| Ever , iece bei compoſed of | moni naten was a kind of * desen. 
8 , , 1 | A 
Dies; when the whole N There were Donates = iv, gb + = e 
begin, as I may fa the D „to re- eat | | nen Glemaitics. . 
rails the little rings with — 1 go, but r e who. not only vive, 3; the games, 
which he had let down to the . rok —— on Pænulus of 24. it; as appears = - po — oe 
as often as is neceſſary, till ; t uch of n Vs to 
The ribban Anh. 5 3 5 manufactured. | DESI GN LO nature was the agonotheta of th 
ſimple than that now deſcribed. It is fans dan much more earance of — ge art of delineating, or 5 e Greeks, | 
lines, and ſquares, repreſenting the th wn on paper, with 1 gente objects, by lines, on à pla * the ap- | 
woof, But itvlieu of lines, Ae teri and | _ object of prabpethire. . 1 
conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of points, or * Ke the former PAY. perſpective. See PERSPECT1vE, RY _— the 9 
of the little ſquar * placed in certain | To deſfg, A nn. | 
Tee points mark. n Deen. See Ca | 
- raiſed ; and the ſpaces left blank bow warp that are to be piece of 4 od of DzstGNING Objects F rhe) Obſcura. 
keop their firuation. The reſt is ee, I e N 4556, (Tab. Þ 2 
Drsiox, is particularly uſed in painti as in the former. 9 98 aſh, or ſmeer it over wi * erſpective 1 
| painting, for the firſt i gum. has been diſſol vith water wherei 
large work dra 8 ; idea of a t Jiflolved. Whe : wherein a 4 
rn rhe ey Army 8 ne 1 with intention to 2 Lo Neg ha by ** or objects 28 er * 1 
he figures, or things ple contour, or outline of | the „ fixed thereto, Then proceed joptra, or fight 
2 — FF * Jas de repreſented; or the lines the Glas, the ſight, with a — and ink 6s k ; and applying 
Dec ent | See ConTouR, and draught, 2 2 w- yp thereon. Having ihe he 
ich Defign is ſometim TRI | pretty tigh » moiſt paper th ; the 
| 2 ſhadows 5 ES — ns 463i | the N 1 che * * will be N E 
dos are expreſſed 3 is, the ſha- . | .--- the method i | 17 
other with * — — _ uſually drawn acroſs each Dea 0 rler to be more ray Kerb gras eaſy, and 
„ n Sometimes, again, | DESPOT, a title TUM. | See Apvowiyo. 
not appear any lines: 3 rubbed, ſo as there does | Chia Servi or quality given to the Wo. 4 | 
| the crayon appear, mſi — or frokes 1. IGG. o_ 8 of the neighbouring 2 Wala- 
zs waſhed, that is, the ſhadows : ſometimes the Deſign ö origin; ſignified the ſame wi y 
Indian ink, or ſome other li are done with a pencil, in me fat e Engliſh maſter. But in ti me with tbe Latin 
coloured that quor: and ſometimes the De : rega late on medals 28, amon me it underwent the 
Che — r 1 rr are laid on much like thoſe I and RA 79 ; BACIAET'C, ae 5 Sn wich 
The qualities, or conditions I" | Thus, Ni: HC, Deſpotes, to Cafar See to Auguſtus, 
correctneſs, good taſte, el _ in : Aa Deſign, are crowned icephot us, having order d TX 2 8 SAR. | 
fin, and perpeGive. ae, crater dee, pre, | SECNOTHC: Jeaing bi he i nh whe the name 
rre 1 $ | Te : leaving to his fat i f name 
tions — . principally on the juſtneſs of the propor- ic dae e noted; that it Was * . of BACIAETC, For 
manner of NN as . Taſte is an idea a pero nngan to ceaſe to uſe 4 in eg that the em- 
and natural diſpoſi Sy ch. ariſes either from the com deni This delicacy, however, did — | 
| poſition, or from educati : plexion | emperors prefer: „did not laſt long; for the f 
dies, &c, El r from education, one's maſter, it preferred the qual TI following 
. egance gives the 5 © 8 AMET, Au- BACIAETC quality of AECILOTHC 
which ſtrik : gures a, kind of del particularly Conſtanti to that of 
which pleaſes TR and a certain mac — Botoniates, — Diogen E Ducas, Nice- 
Ee ET ee * 
much as ev : : a diverſity ; i 7 princes, t Shy ogy eee e 
it. The l its particular character to dinguih | * title of OECHOINA. the princeſſes likewiſe aſſumed the 
i e repreſentation of an object accordin Ar. the emperor Alexius e er e 
be in. The perſpective — circumſtances it is ſuppoſed F ” the dignity of Defpot ; and made i = Angel, that cre- 
painting, or figure, a SY - repreſentation of the parts of a 9 above that of Auguſtus Low after that of 
with reſpo®t to the-paint of 0 i the ſituation they are in | Th e . eg has oerator, and 
The De point of ſight, See EXPRESSION, Wes | he /eſpotes were uſually | w 7 | 
en or Draught is ON, e. and the} * the emperors ſe . 
extent in painting It > a part of the greateſt import and thei Meir collegues, Or co- partners 3 8 or ſons mn law, 
plication ; rules bei * acquired chiefly by habit da heir preſumptive heirs.---The 1 empire, as well as 
. ing of leſs avail here than in any of . Emperors, F eſpets that were ſons of the 
ſion, Ce. the art, as colouring, — S anc : 0 chat were only ſons in — 3 authority, than thoſe 
The principal rules * is dy oo, | exprei- bit, and ornaments of the Def, : * 38. deſcribes the ha- 
| accuſtom themlclyes to . regard the Defgn, are: that novices on. they(authar. toda" Fa. Goar 
to uſe ſquares in yrs. good originals at firſt ſight : not 1 ſucceſſors of Conſtantin the G en f 
ing their judgment: to for fear of ſtinting and confin- * Te was given to the emperor” reat, the title, Deſpot 
= before they begin the e a well after the DESPOTIS of Sparta, or Lacedæmon 8 1 who 
gnmg after the lik | or - r „ or DRSrO TIC G _ Ange. 
e be. to adjuſt the bigneſs # bye i . — wherein the 5 5 form of go- 
| fa wr. object : — . — was of the eye, from | Back bro 3 out being checked by 9 Ks — 
8 begi | parts of their | | of the eaſt r power. 
E e * 2 their contours . r 246 Signior, Sophi a” — — as thoſe of the = 
reaks : 1 _ ES TAY 3 1 
40 obſerve 22 yen maſters ofthe 2 — Hough of a beaſt 1 ef head 2 caſe, skin, or = 
fan; and Es OO er Om La e GE Lea 1 
; * er cr Io —— ppurte- 
that meet u particularly ſo. to compare, arid op parallel and creature. See E ng , or ſtuffed; it looks like the enti 
. pon, and t e, and oppoſe. the parts DEs | xuvIæ. | entire 
2 ſquare in Aa the . as to 2 g Re UMATION , the clarification of 2 
the only rul which is the | great, | up its ſoulneſs in a froth, f any liquor, by throw- 
on y rule of defirwing g 10 have 3 and al- SCUM, C froth, and taking that off. Sec 
iy to the model, but alf ing juſtly :' to have a regard not | DE > CLARIFICATION, Oc | . GOTH, 
/ i» he model, but alſo to the part already dyfgned ; th SQUAMATION, - expreſſes the flaking; « 
The reſt 2 every part yet: neſs, but by DESSERT, or nigger N hr Fas; 2 of ERS OL ca- 
at one u. to perſpective: t. dles af g Ak r, the laſt ſervice brou | 
Den be ahrays conceived as immoveable ———— —— rr ped e all taken off. 
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According to many of the heathen philoſophers, Deſtiny was 
a ſecret, and inviſible power, or virtue, which with incom- 
prehenſible wiſdom, condufts what to us appears irregular, 
and fortuitous. This amounts to what we call God. See Gop. 
The Stoics by Deſtiny underſtood a certain concatenation of 
things, which from all eternity follow each other of abſolute 
neceſſity there being no power able to interrupt their connex- 
ion. This anſwers to our idea of providence, See PROVIDENCE. 
But the Stoics made even the Gods themſelves ſubject to the 
neceſſity of this Deſtiny. The truth is, the Stoics rather de- 
fine what the word De/tiny ſhould ſignify, than what it did 
ſignify in common language: for they had no diſtinct idea of 
this power to whom they attributed thoſe events. They had 
only a vague, confuſed idea of I know not what chimera, or 
unknown cauſe, to which they referred that invariable diſpo- 
ſition, and the eternal concatenation of all things. There is 
no real being that the name Pęſtim can agree to. The hea- 
then philoſophers, who had framed a notion thereof, ſuppoſed 
it to exiſt, without knowing preciſely what they meant by 
it. But men, not daring on the one fide, to impute to provi- 
dence the evils and misfortunes that befel them, as they ima- 
gined undeſervedly; and on the other ſide, not being willing 
to allow that it was their own fault ; formed this phantom 
of Deſtiny, to bear the weight of all the evil. See FORTUNE. 
DESTRUCTION, paſſively taken, is the corruption, or 
annihilation of ſomething before exiſting. See CORRUPTION, 
A thing paſſes from ęſſe to non-eſſe, either by corruption, when 
nothing of the ſubſtance is loſt, but only the accidents, v:z. 
the diſpoſition of parts : or, by annihilation, when both ſub- 
ſtance and accidents are loſt, See ANNIHILATION. | 
DESUDATION, expreſſes a profuſe, and inordinate ſweating ; 
followed by the eruption of ſudamina, or heat-pimples. See 
SWEAT, and SUDAMINA, | | 
DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or leaper, who jumps 
off one horſe upon another, 
Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, the cavaliers, 
or horſemen who ſerved in the wars, were very expert De- 
ſultores; that is, they always carried with them at leaſt two 
horſes, and when that, they were mounted on, grew weary, 
or wanted breath, they leaped with great agility and addreſs 
upon the other, which they led in their hand. 
The Greeks and Romans borrowed the practice from thoſe 
barbarous nations; but they only uſed it in their games, races, 
and funeral ſolemnities; and never, that we read of, in war. 
The Deſultores therefore, were among the people of Aſia, 
and Africa, ſoldiers ; but among the Romans, Fc. they were 
no more than tumblers, and poſture-maſters. Euſtathius on 
Homer's Iliad, Lib. IV. aſſures us, that inſtead of two, they 
had ſometimes four, or ſix horſes, all abreaſt : and would jump 
from the firſt to the fourth, or ſixth, which was the maſter- 
piece of their art. | 
DETACHED Pieces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave- 
lins, horn and crown-works, and even baſtions when ſe- 
ted, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. 

n painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or looſen- 
ed, when they ſtand free, and diſengage from each other, 
are no where confounded together, but ſtand out with a ftrong 
relievo from the ground, and each other. 

DETACHMENT, a military term, fignifying a certain 
number of ſoldiers, taken out of ſeveral regiments or compa- | 
nies equally, to be employed in ſome particular enterprize ; 
as to form a kind of flying camp, to relieve a party already 
engaged in battle, to join a ſeparate army, to aſſiſt at the ſiege 
of a place, or to enter into ſome garriſon, &c. 

DETENTION, the poſſeſſion, or holding of lands, or the 
like, from ſome other claimant. See PossE$SION, and SERSIN. 
The word is chiefly uſed in an ill ſenſe, for an unjuſt with- 
holding, &c. 3 
The canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a be- 
nefice, to make reſtitution of all the fruits thereof, during the 
time of his unjuſt Detention, See BENEFICE. 

DETERIORATION, an a& whereby a thing is impaired 
or rendred worſe, See DAMAGE. 

When the Deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an officer, 
ariſes from the fault of the keeper, he is anſwerable for the 
ſame, | 

J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe of 
Deterioration, in the year 1695, under the title of Tractatus 
de Deterioratione. | ; | 

DETERGENT, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 
cleanſe, mundify, and carry off viſcid, and glutinous humours, 

The plant, harts-horn, deterges, and conſolidates wounds. 

* Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel and 
ſtone ; it alſo deterges, and expels poiſon. | poet 

Detergents are not only ſoftning, and adheſive, but alſo, by 
a iar activity or diſpoſition to motion, joined with a ſuit- 
able configuration of parts, are apt to. abrade, and carry along 


with them ſuch particles as they lay hold of in their paſſage. 


All medicines of this intention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe, and 
heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up with new fleſh all ulce- 
rations, and foulnefles occaſioned thereby, whether 


£ 
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internal 
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DETERMINATE Problem, is that which has but one, or at 


DETERMINATION, in phyſics, the. diſpoſition or ten- 
another 


DETERMINATION, is alſo uſed for the action whereby 2 


a late ingenious author calls, an Internal Senſe; Ners, mat- | 


or external. See SARCOTIC. | 
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To do this, in all internal caſes eſpecially, the medicine 
be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary properties; until Ar 
at the place of action, and there it does what entit] ares 
the appellation of a Detergent, and a vulnerary : , firſt I it tg 
heſive quality, which conſiſts in the comparative by its ag. 
ſurface, and flexibility of its component parts; by w * 
very readily falls into contact with, and adheres to. t. ch i 
of ulcerous exudations, which by their looſe ſituation; ſlough 
fly carried along with the medicine; and when fact, © t. 
ſo carried away, which is the cleanſing, and deter * 
what was inſtrumental in this office, will af fart, 
and adhere to the cutaneous filaments, until, by their ſtick, 
tion, and the protruſion of proper nouriſhment a int, * 
the ſame place, the waſte is made up, that is, the ths - 
healed, Quincy. | | p 
After the like manner is the operation of Detey,,, 

be accounted for in external — By the To » 
of their parts they rarify, and by their adheſive que, e. 
join with, and take off along with them, in every df 
what is thrown upon the place'to which the wh 

til a more convenient matter is brought thither by the circul: 
ting juices, which they aſſiſt in adhering to, and inc... 
ing the eroded cavities. Only this may be taken gs f 
that internally, whatſoever of this kind is mixed with * 
animal fluids, by the known laws of circulation, will be felt 
ſeparated and left behind. For all thoſe parts, which are ſhe. 
cifically | heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the <1 
becauſe their moments are the greateſt, and will carry them 
as near as can be in . lines; but the lighter parts wil 
always be joſtled to the ſides, where they ſooneſt meet with 
—_ to 4 = or are ſtruck into ſuch cavities xs we 
are here ſpeaking of, in which adhere, and 

of the ſubſtance. > ty OT Ns fo 
This is underſtood of the milder degree of Detergents ; and it 
is eaſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of thoſe qua. 
lities of activity and adheſion conjointly, may make a medicine 
ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this reſpect. 'And it is upon 
this foot, that all thoſe medicines operate, which are given 
to cleanſe obſtructions, or foulneſſes in any of the viſcera, 
or paſſages ; and which may be increaſed in efficacy ſo far, 
as to fetch off even the membranes, and capillary vellels, 


matter i 


leaſt but a certain number of ſolutions ; in contra- diſtinction 
to an indeterminate problem, which admits of infinite ſolu- 
tions. See INDE TERMINATE, 

Such e. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an Ifoſceles triangle 
on 2 given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that 
at the vertex : which has only one ſolution; as that which 
follows has two, viz. To find an Iſoſceles triangle, whoſe area 
and perimeter are given, See PROBLEM, | | 
A determinate problem may either be ſimple, or linear, plane, 
ſolid, or ſurſolid. See PLANE, SOLID, &c, | 


dency of a body towards one way, rather than f 
Heavy bodies have a Determination towards the centre of 
the earth. See CENTRE, and DESCENT. 


cauſe or t is limited, or reftrained to act, or not act, this, 
or that, — 15 this, or that manner. See AGENT, and ACTION, 
Determinations, ſay the ſchoolmen, proceed either from an 
efficient cauſe; in which caſe the Determmation is called 
effective; as when an artift determines an inſtrument to a cer- 
tain action: or from the form, as that determines the indi- 
ferency of the matter; and thus our ſenſes: are faid to be 
rw preg to haye ideas upon the preſence of external 
Or the Determination is from the matter or ſubject that receives 
the action; and thus, the heating of fire upon clay determine? 
it to harden, upon wax to ſoften, Qc. Or it is from the ob- 
Jet ; as when we ſay, Colour determines the vilive power: ar 

ly, it is from the end, as the end determines the deſire. 
Determinations again are either moral or en A mura 
Determination is that proceeding from a cauſe which operits 
morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading,” or adviſing ſome 


Phy/ical Determination, is an act whereby God excite —— 
applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently, to all operation . 
creature,---Such a Determination, the Thomiſts and Dom 
nicans maintain neceſſary to all, and Tingular action wry 
creature. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny that 5 
determines even ſecond cauſes; and hold, that God exc * 
influence on ſecond cauſes, but only with the ſecond © 

on the action. And thus they exclude a phyſical _. 
tion both from natural cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already 
mined by nature to act; ſo that there needs no other * 
Determination from God to the ſeveral aQtions: and ken 
cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch a Predetermination conti 95 
natural liberty. See PRE DETERMINATION, CAUSE, © 
A Determination to be pleaſed with certain 
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and a Der- 
mination to be pleaſed with virtuous ur 
ners, Cc. a Moral Senſe See Sus. py. 
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DETERSIVE, in medicine, the" fame with Petter. See 
DETERGENT. . ** n l n 
a dterfive medicine which cleanſes the lower ven- 
— cr or ee e alſo called Mundificatives. See 
Me The feaves and ſummets of the ſtraw- 


MonDIFICATITE. 1 F the It: 
oT Mog, 7 wt which fes again a man, who haring 


hattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re- deliver them. 
ts] fy in great meaſüre, to the Ai Drpoſiti of the 
Civilians.+-He takes his Aion of Detinue, to recover the 
thing detained, not the damages ſuſtained by the Detinue. * 
DETONATION , in chemiſtry, the noiſe which minerals 
make when they begin to heat in crucibles ; by the volatile 
ruſhing out with impetuoſity, and the humidity eſcaping, 
* The word is formed of 4h, and Zone, I thunder. 
Detmation is much the ſame with Decrepitation, only 
more forcible, and the noife greater--aurun ubninans heated, 
Ec. goes off with a violent crack, I. e. makes a great Deto- 
nation. See AURUM fulminans. | 5 
Detmation takes away the impure volatile fulphut from bodies. 
DzToxaTION chiefly denotes the act or operation of expelling 
the impure, volatile, and ſulphureous parts out of antimony, 
and leaving behind the fixed and internal partes. 
This is chiefly performed by means of falt-petre, c. See 
NTIMONY. 5 
DETRANCHE”; among the French heralds, _— a line 
hend-wiſe, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and thence fal- 
ling athwart or diagonally; ot from part of the dexter- ſide. 
They ſay, Tranthe, Detranch?, and Retranche, to denote 
that there are two diagonal lines, making two partitions in 
the eſcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a third 
from ſome of the other parts abovementioned. See TRAN CHR“. 
DEVASTAVERUNT, or DavasTAvit, Bona Teftatoris, 
a writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for paying 
legacies, and Tebts on ſimple contract without ſpecialties, 
before debts on bonds and fpecialties.---In which caſe, the 
executors are as liable to actions, as if they had notoriouſl 
waſted the goods of the /teſtator, or converted them to their 
own uſe ; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty 
out of their own goods. 5 | 
DEVENERUNT, a writ anc directed to the eſcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in ca- 


„ 


the eſcheator to enquire, upon the oaths of and lawf 
men, what lands and tenements, 


come to the king, 


rent, or excentric, whereby 

the ecliptic, See DErERENT, | 

The greateſt Deviation of Mercury is fixteen minutes ; that 

of Venus only ten. See ELONGATION, and ExcenTRI- 

iT v. e | 

* * 8 an evil, ae el; one of an r 
irits caſt down from heav retending to him 

with God. See ANGEL, IN, * N 55 ee 

The word is formed from the French Diable, of the Latin 

Diabolus, which comes from the Greek &ra8oAvg, Accuſer, or 
Calumniator. 8 1 

The Athiopians paint the Devil white, to be even with the 

Eur » who paint him black. Lotte. RE I, 

We find no mention of the Devil in the Old Teftament, but 


$f 


heathen authors, in the ſignification attached to it among 


ology went no farther than to evil Genii, or Dæmons who 
haraſſed and perfecuted mankind. Thus, the Chaldzans, 
believed both a good 5 and an evil principle, which 
was an enemy of mankind, Dzmon, PamciPtx, Oc. 
relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
aſſure us of ſome idolatrous nations who worfhip-the Devil : 
but the term Devil muſt not here be taken in the ſcripture 
ſenſe : thoſe people have an idea of two collateral indepen- 
dent beings, one whereof is „ and the other evil. And they 
— thigh ee eee | 
| our authors, with ſome impropri the Devil. 
\ DEVISE, in heraldry, a name © #4 45 


common to all fi cip | 
2 rebus s, motto's, r. which, [ eh pe 
namies of x or families, denote qualities, nobi- 


lity, or the li 
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. See CMARAcER, Cienrr, Morro, 


e, in this , i | * . 
ay it al; ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than heral- 
us, th was the Deui ſe of the Roman empire; SPR 
Was the Devif of the Roman pol 3 and ſtill 1 
Toy call the eſcutcheort of 'the city of Rome. See Ants. 
Ache Deviſes were thete Netter diftributed onthe Borders 
Miele Werte houſings, and Partner, and t! 
. Thus the „ the French 
Then of Charles, from Charles V. to Chatles IN 
bo were alſo Deviſer 
oth to names and arms. 


vor. I, Ne XLIIL 


its action 


pite, within age, and in the king's cuſtody; commanding 


only of Satan. Nor do we meet with the word Devil in any 
Chriſtians, that is, as a creature revolted from God; their the- 


by the death of the tenant, | 


DEVIATION, in the old aſtronomy, a motion of the defe- | 
it advances to, or recedes from 


BYs, Se. + 


being that which gave the firſt riſe to armories ; | 


. 


"a man with himſelf. 4. 


ad of Guile took for ther | * 


Heviſe an Ain an O, to ſignify charun 4 for tour, every one in his 
turn. And the houſe of Senelai, in el ke & honore ſeneſces. 
Some that had towers in their arms, turris mea Deus, &c. 
See RE HUs. 78 | | 
There are alſo ænigmatical 'Deviſes - as that of the Golden 
Fleece, with Autre 1'durai, intimating that Philip the Good, 
who inſtituted that order, renounced every other woman, but 
Ifabella of Portugal; whom he then married. See Anrema. 
Deviſex ſometimes contain entire proverbs; as that of Cæſar 
Borgia, aut Czſar aut Nihil. See PRoveRB. 
The word Det is formed from the Latin dividers, and was 
applied to the things juſt nientioned, as well as thoſe hereafter 
mentioned, . by reaſon they ſerved to divide, ſeparate, and di- 
ſtinguiſh, perſons, parties, &c, Fa; Menetrier obſerves, that 
| there are as many different kinds of Devi/es, as there are dif- 
ferent manners of diſtinguiſhing one another, or as there are 
- fimple figures, or words, capable of exprefling qualities, of- 
fices, virtues, actions, &c. of perſons, and of notifying or 
diſtinguiſhing them fro m others. 
Devise, is now taken in a more reſtrained ſenſe for an emblem 
or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto, or 
ſentence applied in a figurative ſenſe to the advantage of ſome 
perſon. Ser Emprem. © © — © | | 
In this ſenſe, the figure, or image, is called the Body, and the 
motto the Soul of the Devi/e. Pe ge e 
A Deviſe is a ſort of metaphor, repreſenting one object by 
another wherewith it has ſome reſemblance; So that a Devi/e 
is only true, when it contains a metaphorical fimilitude, and 
may it ſelf be reduced into a compariſon, Laſtly, it is a me- 
taphot painted, and viſible, and that ftrikes the eye. 
theſe circumſtances are required to a Dꝛviſe; and without 
them, a figure only makes a hieroglyphit, and a motto only 
a ſentence. See ALLuston, MTA THOR, HitrRoOGLYPHIC, 
SIMILE, Ce. | E b 
Fa. Bohours gives an accurate explication of the word Deviſe, 
in an extract inſerted in the Memoires de Trevoux. A Deviſe 
ſays he, is a compoſition, or aſſemblage of figures drawn from 
nature and art, called the Body; and of a few words adapted 
to the figure, called the Saul. Such a compound, adds he, 
we make uſe of to denote our thought, or intention by com- 
pariſon ; for the eſſence of the Deviſe confiſts in a compariſon, 
taken from nature or art, and founded on a metaphor. 
This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance: A young no- 
bleman, of great courage and ambition, bore for his Deviſe, 
in the laſt carouſal at the court of France, a rocket mounted 
in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri purche m inalxi, 
may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount high; which 
ſeems to hold forth the following difcourſe : as the rocket 
riſes a great pitch, though it only endures a little while; ſo 
it does not concern me to live long, provided I attain to 
glory and eminence ; which is a juſt compariſon. See Com- 
PARISON, | | | 
On this footing, a Deviſe, to define it rightly, is a painted 
metaphor ; or rather, an enigma inverted : for, whereas 
ænigma's repreſent nature or art by the events of hiſtory, 
and the adventures of fables, a Deviſe is a repreſentation of 
human qualities by natural or artificial bodies. | 
Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a ſun was painted, 
which yet, luminous as it is, has more power than luftre. 
And the better to determine the ſenſe of the painting to this 
fignification, the Caftillian motto is added, mas virtud "que 
hiz. The perſonal merit of Mary, Ky * of Scots, was 
repreſented by a pomegranate, with theſe 8 prix 
weſt pas de ma couronne ; and the talent of an 35 lical 
fon, who became all things to all men, by a looking- 
with thoſe words of St. Paul, amnibus omnia. : 
Deviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triumphal 
arches, artificial fire-works, and other folemnities. They 'are 
a ſort of images, very pertinently, and artfully repreſenting 
the enterprces and intrigues ef wat, Tovs pier, wach, or 
tune, Ce. | | 3 | 
The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, eſpe- 
ally ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful 


fancy for Deviſes. PET | ar. 
The Italians have reduced the making of Deviſes into an art, 


and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the ptin- 
cCipal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous or extravagant 
in the figures ; nothing contrary to the nature of things, or 
to the common opinion of mankind, 2. That figures be not 
joined which 'have 10 affinity or relation to each other; the 
metaphor being to be founded on ſomething real, and not on 
hazard or imagination ; excepting ſome whimſical combinations 
eſtabliſhed -in mythology, which cuſtom, and the authority 
the poets have made tak for natural. 3. That the human be 
de niever taken into Deviſes; as this would be to compare 
t thete be a ſort of unity in 
which compoſe the body: we do not mean, tha 


the figures 
| ly be 4 ſimple figure; but that, if there be 


other: 9 . og be one principal 

teſt 2 Though ſtill the fewer fi 

"body of the Deviſe, and — | 
3 


there ate in the 


pe 


ve a relation and ſubordination to each 
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perfect and elegant is the Deviſe. 5. The motto, which is | 


to animate the figure, muſt agree ſo accurately thereto, as 
that it could not ſerve for any other. 6, Nothing to be 
named that appears to the eye, and which the bare inſpection 
might notify. 7, The motto not to have a compleat ſenſe of 
We *- Ele for being to. make a compound with the fi ure, it muſt 
only be a part, and conſequently muſt not ſignify the whole. 

If the words alone have a compleat ſignification, you have a 
full and diſtin& notion independently of the z whereas 
the ſignification ſhould reſult from both. 8. "The ſhorter the 
motto, the more beautiful: and a ſuſpenſion of the ſenſe, 
which leaves ſomewhat: to gueſs, is one of the Principe graces 
of the Deviſe. Laſtly, it is accounted a happine 


had been intended for the ſame. 
Deviss, or  Diviss, in common law, the 


will in writing, See LEGACY. 
He who makes the Deviſe, is called the Deviſer, and he, to 
whom it is made, the {Ueviſee. | | 

The words of a will the law interprets in a larger, and more 
favourable ſenſe than thoſe of a deed : for if land be deviſed to 
a man to have to him for ever, or to have to him, and his 
alligns; in thoſe caſes the Deuiſee ſhall have a fee ſimple. 
Yet if given in the ſame manner by feoffment, he has but 
an eſtate for life, | 15 

So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's bell 


grant, or gift: for in thoſe caſes there ought to be one of ability 
to receive preſently, other wiſe it is void. See W1LL, and Deep. 
DEUNX, a diviſion of the Roman libra, or pound; contain- 
ing 11 ounces; or eleven twelfths of any thing. See As, 


books therein which had. not been ſo beſore the 


, Where | 
the words of a poet are applied in a ſenſe which he never | 
dreamed of, and yet ſo pertinently, that it ſhould ſeem they 


act whereby a | 
teſtator gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his laſt | 


y; it is | 
a good and valid Deviſe ; though it is otherwiſe by feolfment, | 


DEW 


The word is Greek, being compounded, of Au, 

and zarwind;, — A h "of Hon, fer} 
The Jews, it is certain,; acknow ſeveral. XP 
canon, which were put there — 4 the E The 
that under, Eſdras, a great aſſembly of theit doftors, lay 
they call by way of eminence, the Great Synagogue OG 
collection of the ſacred. books, which we now have... de 
Hebrew. Old Teſtament. . And they agree, that + 


urns: * : Babyloni 

captivity ; ſuch are thoſe of Daniel, zekiel, Haggai * 
and hots of Eſdras and Nehemiah. > * in Ek 
And the Romiſh church has ſince added other 


the book of Eccleſiaſticus; with ſeveral of the A Much i 
books, as the Maccabees, Wiſdom, Ac. Others were 


But ſince that church has pronounced as to the canoy;.. 

theſe books, there is no wank room now for her — 
doubt of them, than there was for the Jews to doubt of dos 
of the canon of Eſdras. And the Deuterononical books we 
with them as canonical, as the proto-canonical. The on 
difference between them conſiſting in this, that the canon 


city of the one was not generally known, examined 
the others, To x3 * 


ſettled ſo ſoon as that of 


. 


The Deuterocanonical books in the modern canon, are the book 
of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the ſeven laſt c 
thereof. The epiſtle to the Hebrews ; that of ames ; and 
that of Jude; the ſecond of St. Peter; the ſecond, and 
third of St. John; and the Revelation. The Deutermmica! 
parts of books, are, in Daniel, the hymn of the three chil. 


LI ERA, Ounce, c. r 
DEVOLVED, ſomething acquir'd by right of Devolution. 
See DEvoLUTION, | 
Such a right is devolved to the crown. Such an eſtate de- 
volved on M by the death of N——, | 
The word is alſo uſed for a right acquired by a ſuperior, of 


| dren ; the prayer of Azariah ; the hiſtories of $ 
of Bel, and the Dragon; the laſt chapter of St, Mark; the 
bloody Sweat, and the rance of the Angel, related in gt. 
Luke, chap. xxii; and the hiſtory of the adultzrow Wan 
in St. John, chapter viii. | 
DEUTERONOMY “, one of the ſacred books of the Old 


conferring a benefice, when the inferior, and ordinary colla- 
tor, has neglected to confer, or has conferred it on an unqua- 
lifted perſon, | 


If a patron neglects to preſent to a benefice in fix months, the 


preſentation lapſes, or devolves upon the biſhop, and from | 


thence to the primate. 


See LAPSE, 


DEVOLUTION, in the French law, a right acquir'd by 


deſcent, or ſucceſſion, from degree to degree. 
Devolution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 
cuſtoms of ſeveral provinces, whereby the husband who ſur- 
vives his wife, or the wife ſurviving her husband, is prohibited 
to alienate the real, and immoveable effects of the deceaſed ; 
and obliged to preſerve them for the children iſſued from that 
marriage. So that they ſucceed thereto in excluſion of thoſe 
born of a ſecond marriage. | 
DEVOTION, a ſincere, ardent . worſhip of God. See 
PRAVYER, WoRsHlIP, Cc. | PTY 
Monf. Jurieu defines Devotion a ſoftening, and yielding of 
heart, with an inward conſolation, which the ſouls of be- 
lievers feel in the exerciſes of piety, | 
Under the name of Devotions are uſually underſtood certain 
religious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule to diſcharge 
Tegularly : and with reaſon ; if this exaQtitude be founded on 
ſolid piety ; otherwiſe it is vanity, or ſuperſtition. 


DzevoTioN, among the Romans, was a ſort of ſacrifice, or ce- 


remony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
of ſome perſon. See SACRIFICE, Cc. | 
The ancients had a notion, that the life of one might be re- 
deemed by the death of another: and hence were thoſe Devo- 
tions ſo frequent for the lives of the emperors. See VoTa. 
The Devotion of Decius, who, after devoti 
country, threw himſelf into the hands of his enemies, and 
was killed, is ſaid to have gained the Romans the victory. 

But Devotion to any particular perſon was not known till Au- 
guſtus. The day after the title Auguſtus had been given 
Octavius ; Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, began to fay, 
he would devote, and conſecrate himſelf to him, as was 
practiſed among the barbarous nations, to obey him even at 
the expence of life, if he were commanded. His example 
was immediately followed by all the reſt ; and it came at 
length to be eſtabliſhed into a cuſtom, never to go to ſalute 
the emperor, without declaring they were devoted to him. 


Auguſtus, though ſeeming to oppoſe this vile and infamous 


flattery, yet rewarded the author. | 

DEVOURING, in heraldry.---When fiſhes are born in an 
eſcutcheon, in a feeding poſture, the heralds denominate it 
devouring ; by reaſon fiſhes ſwallow all their food whole, See 


FisH. 
DEUTEROCANONICAL *, in the ſchool-theology, an 
appellation given to certain” books of holy ſcripture, which 
were added to the canon after the reſt ; either by reaſon 
they were not wrote till after the compilation of the canon, 


or by reaſon of ſome diſpute as to their canonicity, See 


CANON. 


Teſtament; being the laſt of thoſe written by Moſes, See 


perſons, they are divided into five parts, as among us; but 


called, Nad N]. ⁰] N Bereſchit Rabba, II) MODAN 


himſelf to his 


| 5 i * 
hence Deuteronomy is {till called by the Rabbi Hav A 
neh, repetition, TANN_NIVD Repetition of "the Low, ſe 
Law. They likewiſe call it FIN the . 

IE on account of the XXVIIIch chapter, 


Moſes being then in the 120th 


of the Rabbins at Venice; XX chapters, and II 
In the Greek, Latin, and other verſions it . 
it 


DEW, Rz:, a thin, light, inſenſihle miſt, or gain, 
| the fun is below the bern. 


PExTATEUCH. — | | 
The word is Greek, compounded of Fer, ſecond, aud 
youes, law. 2,146 . 
It does not appear, that Moſes made any diviſion of what 
he wrote into books; or that he gave different names and 
titles to the different parts of his work: nor do the Jews, 
even at this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies they uſe in the 
ſynagogues ; but write them all running as one ſingle 
without any other diſtinction beſide that of little and great 
paraſches, It is true, in the other copies, uſed by private 


they give them no other name, but the firſt word wherewith - 
each diviſion begins: much as we do in quoting a decree, or 

chapter of the canon law, 17 E 
Thus, the firſt part of Moſes's work they call INV B. 

reſchit, becauſe beginning with that word. The ſecond they 
call NN NIX) eelleb Shemat : the third, NY ick 
ra; the fourth, 21). Vajiedabber; and the fith, fw 
m Ell: haddebarim; which is one of the firſt word 
thereof. This cuſtom is very ancient among the Rabbi, 
as A from the ancient commentaries on thoſe books, 


Veelleb Scemoth, Rabba, &c. and from the prologus galeatw 
of St. Jerom. 1 y 
It was the Greeks, when they firſt tranſlated the law, that 
ve the five parts, into which it was divided, the names of 
Genefi, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deutermmy. Ac- 
cordingly the names are Greek, excepting that of Leviticus 
which is Hebrew; and they expreſs what is contained in thele 
books, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable things contained theren: 
which is the Greek manner of giving titles, 1 
The book of Deuterenemy was fo called, becauſe this lit fan 
of the work of Moſes comprehends a repetition, or _— | 
lation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſraelites _ 
death, of the law he had before deliver'd them at large. 


of bleflings promiſed to ſuch as keep the w, 1d 
curſings threatned to ſuch as tranſgreſs it. Alen 
Deuteronomy was written the fortieth year after the 
from Egypt, in the country of the Moabites beyond 
e 120th, year of his age. 3 
paraſches, though only ten in dels 


in Hebrew, eleven 


chapters. The laſt is not of Moſes, Some lay it! * 
by Joſhua immediately after Moſes's death; 4 ins 
moſt probable opinion. Others will have it added by while 


: 


NEAL. © N 
= 4 
+ * 8 1 


DIA 


DEXTER; in heraldry, is applied to the right fide, as Sni/fe# 
is to the left, See 8 eee 
DRXTER-Baſe, is the right fide of the Baſe, See BAsE. 


DEX 


= : | Deu among the number of meteors 
Naturaliſt uſually ran. ton define it a 4 liquified, and 
of 2 — 2 + others, a vapour having a like relation to froſt, 


let Se. -Among the diſſertations of Monſ. DRXTER-Chief, the angle on the right hand of the chief. See F 
| as rain . Die does not fall, but riſes. CHIEF, 8 1 
Huet 15 D ak appea rs only to differ from rain as more and lefs. DRxrER-Point. See the article PoIx T. ; 


— ag and matter, no doubt is from the vapours, and 


earth and water, raiſed as ſhewn under the 

aut agg The thin veſiculæ, whereof vapours con- 
75 being once detached from their bodies, we all know, keep 
| 125 in the atmoſphere, till they arrive at ſuch a ſtage of the 
mus "is of the ſame. ſpecific gravity with. themſclyes :; then 
po: "iſe is ſtopped- Now, as it is the warmth or fire, that, 

| —— the parts of water, forms the veſiculæ ſpecifically 
Lohter than air, and capable of aſcending therein; ſo when 
: light heat declines, or is loſt, as by the approach, or contiguity 
f any colder body, the veſiculæ condenſe, become - heavier, 

wt deſcend. In the day-time, therefore, the ſun warming 
the atmoſphere by a continual influx of his rays, the vapours 
once raiſed, continue their progreſs, as meeting with nothing 
to increaſe their gravity, till ſuch time as they are got far out 
of the reach of the reflected warmth of the earth, in the middle 


The word is pure Latin, ſignifying right- handed; whence 

the word Dexterity for addreſs, and ability in the performing 

of any thing. | | 

DEXTROCHERE *, or DesTROcHtRe, in heraldry is 

applied to. the right arm, painted in a ſhield, ſometimes naked, 

ſometimes cloathed, or adorned with a bracelet, and ſome- 

times armed, or holding ſome moveable, or member uſed in 

the arms, | 

The word is formed from the Latin Dextrocherium, which 

panes a bracelet wore on the right wriſt, mentioned in the 
acts of the martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the life of the empe- 
ror Maximus. : | 

The Dextrachere is ſometimes placed as the creſt. 

1 the title of the ſovereign prince of the kingdom of 
Igiers. 4 

The governors of the ſeveral provinces under him, are call'd 


B J. ; ; 
hey form clouds 7 2 0 R . 6 
region of the atmoſpher e. Here condenſing, t >... 2? | DIA, AI, the 7, "IS of diverſe terms in medicine, chirur- 
from which ariſe rain, as ſhewn under Croups, and RAIN, very, pharmacy, Fc. Where theſe three letters commence 


But when the ſun, is below the horizon, the caſe is ſomewhat 
different : for the atmoſphere then cooling, the vapours raiſed 
by the warmth of the earth, and of the rays of the ſun 
lodged therein the preceding day, begin to condenſe apace, as 
ſoon as they are got out of the air, ſpending their ſtock of 
fire and heat on the cold, moiſt air they paſs through. Their 
aſcent, therefore, becomes ſhort ; and by that time they are 
got a few fathoms high, ping exhauſted of their fire, and 
reſtored to the natural dimenſions 7 of their con- 
ſtituent water; they precipitate, and back again in little 
ſpherules, or drops, as ſhewyn of rain. | | 

From theſe. principles the other phænomena of Deus are 


the name of a remedy, unguent, plaiſter, cataplaſm; c. they 

ſignify compoſition, and mixture; as in Diapaſma, Diachy- 

lon, Ke. See DIAPASMA, DIACHYLON, Cc. 

D1a, is likewiſe the beginning of many terms in the other arts; 

as, Diameter, Dialogue, &c. on all which occaſions, Dia, 
which is an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, is borrowed 
from the Greek Ala, ex, or cum; which begins the ſame 
words in the Greek, . 
Indeed we have words wherein Dia is no prepoſition bor- 
rowed from a foreign -B though it is poſſible, the 
words themſelves may: as in Diamant, Dial, &c. 


eaſily accounted for, Hence, e. gr. it is, that Deus are 
more copious in the Tons, than in the other ſeaſons; there 
being then a greater ſtock of vapour in readineſs, through the 
ſmall expence thereof in the winter's cold and froſt, than at 
other times, Hence, what Pliny relates of Egypt, that it 
abounds in Deus throughout all the heats of ſummer ; for the 
air there being too hot to conſtipate the vapours in the day- 
time, they never gather into clouds, and hence they have no 
rain: but we know, that in climates where the days are 
exceſſive hot, the nights are remarkably cold; fo that the 
vapours raiſed after ſunſet, are readily condenſed into Derws. 
Or, perhaps, that notable coldneſs is rather the effect, than 
the cauſe of the quantity of Dews. For a deal of vapour 


fire ſpent on it in the day-time, the influx of ſuch a quantity 
of cold moiſture muſt greatly chill the air, * 
Maz-Dzw whitens linnen, and wax; the Dew of autumn is 

converted into a white froſt, Out of Dew putrified 95 the 
ſun, ariſe diverſe inſects, which change apace from one ſpecies 
into another: what remains is converted into a fine, white 
falt, with angles like thoſe of ſalt-petre, after a number of 
evaporations, calcinations, and fixations. 


virtues attributed to it. The method of collecting, and pre- 


being raiſed by the great heat of the earth, and the ſtock of 


Their is a ſpirit drawn from May- Deu, which has wonderful 


DIABETES *, AIABHTHE, in medicine, a haſty, and pro- 
fuſe evacuation of the drink by the urinary paſſages ; ac- 
companied with an ardent thirſt, and leanneſs of the whole 
body. See URITINE. | | 
The word is derived from the Greek Ai@Bavey; to perwade, 
or paſs quick, | ; 2 
The drink thus diſcharged, is uſually a little altered from what 
it was when taken down, and turned chylous, and milky ; 
but ſometimes not at all. See DRIN, x, 
The Diabetes, ſeems owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 
of the arteries of the kidneys ; or too great a quantity of _ 
falts in the blood, which difſolve the maſs of blood, or diſ- 
unite the parts thereof; ſo that the ſeroſity is eaſily ſeparated 
from the ſame. | 


According to Dr, Quincy, the evident and moſt common 
cauſe of the Diabetes is the too great uſe of ſpiritous liquors, 


wherewith the ſerum becomes ſo impregnated, that it will not 
attract, and join with the cruor, or globules of the blood, 
but runs off through the kidneys ſweet; or inſipic. 
There is another kind of Diabetes, wherein the perſon affected 
renders a great deal more by urine, than he drinks, nay, 
ſometimes more than he both eats and drinks. Some phyficians 
attribute this exceſſive quantity of liquor to the air he reſpires, 
which, they ſuppoſe becomes converted into water; or, at 

| leaft, the water in the air reſpired is here abſorbed, and col- 


paring it, 13 preſcribed by Hanneman, phyſician at Kiel. It 
1s to N in clean linnen cloths expoſed to the ſun in 
cloſe vials; then diſtilled, and the ſpirit thrown upon the ca- 
put mortuum ; this is to be repeated till the earth unite with 
the ſpirit, and become liquid; which happens about the 
ſeventh, or eighth cohobation, or diſtillation. By ſuch means 
you gain a very red, odoriferous ſpirit. Stolterfoht, a phy- 
ſician of Lubec, thinks May-Dew may be gathered in glaſs- 
plates, eſpecially in till weather, and before ſun-riſe. And 
Etmuller is of the ſame ſentiment. It might likewiſe he col- 
lected with a glaſs funnel, expoſed to the air, having a crooked 
neck to bring the Dew into a vial in a chamber. See Philoſ. 
Tranſaf}, NO, 3. Hoffmann, and others, It is apparently from 
the preparation of this Dew, that the brothers of the Roſy- 

roſs took their denomination, See RosYCRUCIANS. 
In the Philoſaph. Tranſat, we have an account of a very ex- 
traordinary kind of Dew. For a good part of the winter 
1595, lays the biſhop of cloyne, there fell in many parts 
* the provinces of Munſter, and Leinſter, a kind of thick 

ew, which the country-people called Butter, from its con- 


lected, But others, with more probability, attribute it to a col- 
liquation of the blood, fat, and even the ſolid parts of the body. 
DiABET ES, in hydraulics, is applied to a ſiphon, the two legs, 
or branches whereof are incloſed in one another; as in 
glaſs deſcribed by Hero, which runs itſelf quite empty, with- 
out being inverted, as ſoon as the water is arrived at the 
height of the upper branch of the ſiphon. See Sipnon. 
DIABOTANUM, in and chirurgery, denotes a 
laiſter, wherewith wens, &c. are reſolved and diſcuſſed- 
The Diabotanum, is ſovereign for the hydatides. 
DIABROSIS *, in medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of a 
a part, cauſed by ſharp, corroſive humours gnawing, and de- 
vouring the ſame. | | 
* The word is Greek, compounded of qua, per, through; and 
Seworxer, to eat. Ry 
DIACARTHAMI, in pharmacy, an electuary, compoſed of 
turbith, manna, ſcammony, herm s, and other - 
tives; with the addition of the pulp, or ſeed of the Cart 
mus, Which gives it the denomination. 
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| Diacarthame chiefly purges pituita. It is preſcribed in diſeaſes 1 

ency and colour; being ſoft, clammy, and of a dark yel- | of the brain; and is frequently mixed in medicines along with 4 

"Sk It fell always in the night, and chiefly in low, mooriſh | other purgatives. _ 8 1 
: . on the top of the graſs, and oft on the thatch of | DIACARYON *, or DIANUCUM, in pharmacy. See D1a- } 


I: It was ſeldom obſerved in the ſame place twice. 
commonly lay on the earth a fortnight, without changing | 
p but then died, and turned black. It fell in lumps; 
” an a ſtrong ſmell like that of graves.--Mr. R. Vans, in 
0 ame tranſaCtions, gives an account of the like at the ſame 
n en Limeric, and Tipperary ; adding, that if one rubbed 
with the hand, it melted ; but laying it by the fire, it dried, cauſtic curves, whoſe geneſis may be thus co | | 
Sow hard, . F Imagine an infinite number of rays, as BA, BM, BD, &c. 
ANS, in antiquity. Ses the article As, _ 5 |; (Tab, Gcam. fig. 23.) iſſuing from the Ring pen B, 


' NUCUM, | 
The word is formed from qua, and walnut. 
Galen is ſaid to have prepared his Diacaryon with the juice of 
walnuts, mixed with as much honey as ſufficed to render it 
e compoſition; 


an agreeabl | 
DIACAUSTIC Curve, or Cauftic by refractian, is a ſpecies of 


BSD ED <<” BS »» 


* 
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to be refrafted from, or to the perpendicular MC, in the | biting the lower, and the former the upper quarter 
curve AMD; and fo as that CE, the fines of - Soca — of the city, h a, | Rue Part 
of incidence CME be always to CG, che fines of the re-“ The laws of Solon imported; that Piſiftratus mould 3 
fracted angles CM G, in a given ratio: then the curve- line, of the Diacrii. Though the ſcholiaft, on Aviftophaney' Chief 
which touches all the refracted rays, is called the Diacauſtic | dy, 'the Waſps, affirms, that Pandion diſtributed the © 
Stone, See CAUSTIC. | \ ; of the Diacri among his ſons, and put Lycus at thats ter 
DIACHALCITIS, in chirurgery and pharmacy, a plaifter | DIACYDONITES*, in pharmacy, is' applied w thing a. 
| applied after the amputation of a cancer. remedies, wherein quinces are a 128 i ient, and 
to The emplaſirum Diachalcitidis is compoſed of oil, axungia, and *. The word comes from u, and xvd\uyor, Quince. 
IN  chalcitis ; from the laſt of which drugs it derives its name. Confeftio Diacydonites, or Diacydonium, is a confeftign 
" DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, a 1 25 to diverſe quinces, or wherein quinces have a chief ſhare. of 
11 plaiſters, on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which | DIADEM “, AIA&HMA, in antiquity, a head-bang 


42 are viſcid juices, called by the Greeks Xvavg drawn from cer- | wore by kings as a badge of their royalty in 24 

ö tain plants. 7 MuciLAGE. cates ol. was ito the Gods. r the crown 
{3s White, or fimple D1acnyLon, is compounded o mon The word comes e Latin Diadema, of 

my . gold, and mucilages drawn from marſhmallow- | Liana, 4 little band encompoſſing the head, of 

Hi roots, fenugreek, and anniſeeds. It is proper to ſoften, digeſt, |  * Jade, cingo, I gird, ren vo" ie 

| _— and reſolve. | The Diadem was a ſort of ribbon, or fillet woye of fl 
| he Diacayion, called Ireatum, has fot its baſis the com- 


thread or wool, more of leſs broad. It was tied round th: 
1 mon white Diachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of | temples, and forehead; the two ends being knotted behind, 
14 powder 228 re incides, and 1 7 on the 7 bun 
1 | ri with more force e ſimple Diachylon. | t was uſually white, and quite plain, though ſometine 
48 There is alſo the Great DiacyyLon, Diachylon magnum, | broidered with gold, and ſet with pearls, E 
| __ compoſed of litharge of gold, oil of orris, camomile, and | In latter times it likewiſe came to be twiſted round cro 
i dill, turpentine, reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and muci- | rels, &c. and even appears to have been wore on diverſe parts of 
1 lages of line and ſenugreek, with new figs, raiſins of Da- the body: thus Phavorinus obſerves, that Pompey was ſupectel 
f | maſcus, ichthyocolla, juices of orris, ſquills, and hyſſop. of aſpiring to the Eons of his wearing a white garter 
This my on ſoftens ſchirrus's, and reſolves and diſſipates which was no other a ligature for an ulcer he hag 8 
tumours. It is called the Great, not only on account of its his leg, but which the le conſtrued a Diadem. | 
extraordinary virtues, but. alſo becauſe compounded of a greater | Pliny, lib. 7. c. 5. obſerves, that Bacchus, was the firſt in. 
number of ingredients than the reſt, a ventor of the Diadem : Athenzus aſſures us that it was 
| The DiacuyLon Gummatum, or Diachylen cum gummi, is the the topers, and good fellows, who firſt made uſe of it, to 
| | great Diachylon with the addition of gum ammoniac, galba- preſerve themſelves from the fumes of wine, by tying it delt 
if num, and ſagapenum, diſſolved with wine, and boiled to the | round their heads; and that it afterwards came to a rojal 
r honey. This * is the moſt powerful of | ornament. 
or digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. | The Diadem remained a time the peculiar of kings ; 
DIACODIUM “, - pharmacy, a canon prepared from at length it was aſſumed —— —— 2 2 


ies heads; popularly called us de meconio. Sce OP1UM. of imperial dienity. 
m3” The word 1222 ous die, per, and x, Authors are xe HP about the time when the Roman em- 
poppy head. | perors firſt aſſumed the Diadem. Some refer it to Caligula, 
There are two kinds: ſimple, and compound. others to Aurelian, and others to Conſtantine the Great. The 


Simple Diacopium, is a kind of opiate, made of the juice ex- ounger Victor ſa ſitively, that Aurelian took the Diadem, 
preſſed from the heads of white poppies, and boiled up with — no Epen ary Ce e For 
ſugar, See OpliArE. it ſhould ſeem from the ſame writer, that Caligula had done 
It is preſcribed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to appeaſe | the like, yet Suetonius affures us, he had it only in view, and 
coughs, and provoke fleep.---This preparation was of great | that he never executed it, Heliogabalus, indeed, took a 
uſe among the ancients 3 but it is now laid alide, fince it has Diadem; e it, and never 

been found, that the ſyrup of white poppies, which is what appeared with it in public. Jornandes, even goes as low a 
we now call Diacodium, produces the ſame effect. iocleſian for the introduction of the Diadem; but it is cer- 

Compound DiAcopium is made of the fimple, with the addi- | tain, there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like one of 
tion of the troches of hamec, h us, myrrh, ſaffron, and | our ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by a border of pear, 
balauftia. It is good to ſtop, and ſoften catarrhs, hæmorrhoids, that bears a very great affinity to a Diadem. And the author, 

lt and fluxes of the belly, who haye explained that medal, are all it is one, 

. DIACONISSA, and DiAcox Ar E. See Deacon, and Mr. Spanheim alſo allows Aurelian to have it: his fuc- 

3 Dracox xv. | | ceſſors imitated him therein; and yet the ornament did not 

| DIACONICON “, Sacri/fty, a place adjoining to the ancient | become common till the time of Conftantine. --After him the 

churches, where the facred veſtments, with the veſſels, and empreſſes were allowed to wear it : germ 6 nyo 

1 other ornaments of the altar were preſerved. ' repreſented therewith on medals z though till then, we have | 

1 The word is Greek, formed from Fu, I. ſerue, I miniſter, no inſtance either of crown, or Diadem on a woman's head, 

Þ f 

| 


by reaſon here was kept every thing belonging to divine ſervice. N 
ä 12 was alfo call'd pox ah iti Lies Fabroporiznr ; be. 2 = ——_ rye gun quoted by Bollandus, pretends 
it cauſe it was here that the biſhop received and ſaluted ſtrangers. author ot ft century, qt And that he only took 
. Sometimes, too, it was called iu vaſeele, or Mrre]wery, | that Conſtantine firſt wore the Diadem, Wa at vary 
it Menſa, by reaſon of the tables therein, for diſpoſing the ſa- it to bind his hair, and keep it in order. But this is wil 
cred ornaments on; or rather from Murder, a fort of inn | probable ; and it is certain, that at leaſt ſome emperors 
i or houſe for the lodging of ſoldiers in. wore it before him, as Aurelian, and Carinus. ke 
| The firſt council of Laodicea, in the ad canon, forbids the | Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius Chlorus, when only Cr? 
i prieſts living in the Diaconicon, ur T@ d1exoyize ; or touching | which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein be 5 15 
| the holy utenſils. An ancient Latin verſion of thoſe canons | preſented with a Diadem, adorned with rays; though even 2“ 
| renders it, in ſecretario - but the copy at Rome, as well as | ter Conſtantine, when the Diadem was become the uſual om 
_ Dionyſius Exiguus, retain the word Diaconicon in Latin. ment of the Auguſti, it was not always given to the while 
i It is true Zonaras and Balſamon underſtand that Indeed, we ſee it on ſome of the medals of Julia, 1 
il in the 21ſt canon of the order of a deacon, and not of a build- only Cæſar; though it is pretty certain, he did not Wet. | 
ing, to which opinion Leo Allatius alſo adheres in his treatiſe, | till he became Auguſtus,---Du Cange will not _ 
De Templis Græcorum e but all the other interpreters are agreed | ' Conſtantine firſt took the Diadem; but only, that Pa 
i as to its being a Sacriſty. Beſide the ornaments of the prieft- | made it into a kind of caſk, or cloſe-crown, a8 ſeen in 
| hood and the altar, there were likewiſe here depoſited the | of his medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors. 1 
| relicks of the church DiapEu, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles, ou un 
. DIACOUSTICS *, or Driapyonics, the conſideration] ſerving to bind, or incloſe the crowns of ſovereign ke der 
| of the properties of ſound refracted in paſſing through diffe- and to bear the globe or croſs, or the flower de luce 
| rent mediums ; that is, out of a denſer into a more ſubtile, creſt. 3 1 
| or out of a more ſubtile into a denſer medium. See Sounp, | The crowns of ſovereigns differ in this, that ſome ar 
and REFRACTION, See alſo AcousTIcs, and PHONICS, with a greater, and ſome with a leſſer number of 2 of 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek Ju, per, through, Prelates likewiſe appear to have mY 2 A 
7 


1 

which intimates a paſſage; and Aue, 7 hear, q. d. the con-“ «+ thus Baron Trites. that St. James 
| ſideration of the paſſage of the ſounds we hear. a ee Forehead, as a mark 
IB DIA RII, in antiquity, was the name of a party or faction igni 


1 145 akin the about the heads of Moors; on ſbi 
= That city, we read was divided into two parties: the one | is ſometimes alſo Diadem. widing and 
i | favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a few per- | DIZRESIS *, in chirurgery, the operation of diving , 
4 ſons employed in the government, The other coi of | ſeparating parts, whoſe union and continuity were an contit 


| | | fuch as were for a democratical or popular government, | to the cure; or which were joined, and conglutinated 
. wherein the whole people ſhould have a bare The firſt ry to the order of nature. 1 as ißes Dai 
Vere called Diacrii, and the latter Padiaci; the latter inha- | ** The word in its original Greek Gf 2 


DIA 


here are five manners of performing the Diæreſis, viz. by | 


_ bt » teart , drawing, and burning. See Corr - 

G Fond, Tarrine, CAUTERY, e 
pan is alſo uſed in medicine for the eating out, or con- 
* ing of the veſſels, or canals of an animal body: when, 
from ſome cutting, or corroding cauſe certain paſſages are 


made, which naturally ought not to have been, or certain 


are dilate beyond ordinary; ſo that the 
| manure] pen have been contained therein, extravaſate, 
7; rat out. See CORROSION, _ nr un 
DixREs 18, in grammar, is a figure whereby a dipthongꝑ is di- 
vided into two ſyllables: as Aulæ into Aulai, Piftte into Piclai, 
que into Aquai. See Dir Hong. ene n 
Dixkksis, is alſo uſed in the general for any diviſion of one 
{ylable into two: as in that verſe of Tibullus, Stamiua non 
zlli diſſoliienda Deo, for diſſobvenda. | | 
This is uſually noted by two points placed over a letter, to 
ſhew that it is to be ſounded. by itſelf, and not joined with any 
other ſo as to make a dipthong : thus Aera, by the points 
over the e, is diſtinguiſh'd from Ara, See DIiALvs1s. | 
It is alſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by di- 
viding one ſyllable into two; as Aulae, by a Diæreſis, is of 
three ſyllables, inſtead of Aulæ. Pg | 
DIAGLYPHICE, the art of engraving, cutting, or other- 
wiſe working hollow, or concave figures, in metals; ſuch as 
ſeals, intaglia s, the matrices or coins for medals, c. See 
ENGRAVING, and SCULPTURE. 207 | 
DIAGNOSTIC *, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe lems, 
or ſymptoms, which indicate, or diſcover the preſent ftate 
of a diſeaſe, its nature, and cauſe. See SiGn, and Inp1- 
CATION, f | 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, la, per, through, 
or by; and tac, I know. 
The phyficians have Diagnoſtic, as well as Prognetic, ſigns ; 
the firlt with regard to the preſent ſtate of the diſeaſe, and the 
patient; and the ſecond to the future. See PRoGNosTIC. 
DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a-croſs a 
parallelogram, or other quadrilatural figure, from the vertex 
of one angle to that of another. 


Such is the line PN (Tab. Geometr. fig. 24.) drawn from the 


angle P, to N. See FiGURE: 

Some authors call it Diameter, and others Diametral of the 

figure, See DIAMETER. | 

It is demonſtrated, .1, that every Diagonal divides a parallelo- 
\ gram into two equal parts: 2; two Diagonals drawn in any 

parallelogram, biſſect each other: 3. the Diagonal of a ſquare 

is incommenſurable with one of its ſides, Sce PARALLELo- 

GRAM, SQUARE, Ee. 8 | 

Add, 4. a very noble theorem in elementary geometry, firſt 

demonſtrated by Mr. Lagny, in the Memoirer de F Academie 

Royale des Sciences, An. 1706. that the ſum of the ſquares of 


the two Diagonals of every parallelogram, is equal to the fum 
of the ſquares of the four ſides. | 


It is evident, at firſt fight, that the famed 47th propofition | 
of Euclid, ſo richly worth the hecatomb it coſt its author, is 


only a particular cafe of this propoſition : for if the parallelo- 
gram be rectangled, it follows 'of courſe, that the two Diago- 
nals are equal; and, of conſequence, that the quare of a 
Diagcnal, or which is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the hy- 


pothenuſe of a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the two 


lides, If a parallelogram be oblique-angled, and of conſe- 
quence, the two Diagonals unequal, as is the more uſual caſe; 
the propolition becomes of more extenſive uſe. bo 

he demonſtration in oblique-angled parallelograms is thus: 


numbers; which done, Mr. de Lagny's 


— 


D 1 A 


- tuſe angle is the greater: fo that if the obtuſe angle be con- 
ceived to grow till it 2 infinitely great with regard to the 
acute one, or, which Amounts to the ſame thing, if the two 
- contiguous: ſides of the parallelogram be extended directly, 
end to end in a right line; the great Diagonal becomes the 


ſum of the two ſides, and the leſſer one, nothing. Now, two 
contiguous ſides of a parallel 


ogram being known, together 


with the angle they include, it is eaſy to find the ſubtenſe of 


that angle, i. e. one of the Diagonals of the parallelogram, in 


| propoſition gives 
the other. Which ſecond Diagonal thus found, is the Ine 


that would be deſcribed by a body impelled at the ſame time 


by two forces, which ſhould have the ſame ratio to each 
other, as the contiguous ſides have, and act in thoſe two di- 
rections; which Diagonal the body would deſcribe in the 


ſame time, as it would have. deſcribed either of the contiguous 
ſides in, if only impelled by the force correſponding thereto. 
This is one of the great uſes of the propoſition : for the ratio 
of two forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is 
frequently neceſſary to determine, in numbers, the line a body 
impelled by the two forces would deſcribe in a certain time. 
See Compos1T10N and Morro. 4.4 A 
All the ſides of a rectilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, DE, 
(fig: 26.) excepting one E A, and the angles O, and , being 
2 to find the Diagonals, V7 F 
the: triangle A BE, the fides A B, and AE being given, the 
angle Qis eaſily found by trigonometry; and from this, the 
Diagonal BE. And after the like manner the triangle BCD 
is reſolved, and the Diagonal BD found. A 
Since ichnographies, ar plans, are beſt taken by having all 
the ſides, and Diagonals; the uſe of this problem in planime- 
try is of fome importance; eſpecially, to ſuch as are willing to 
have their work accurate, though at the expence of calcula- 
tion. See ICHNOGRAPHY, Cc. 


DIAGRAM, in geometry, c. a ſcheme, ſor the explana- 


tion, or demonſtration of any figure, or the properties thereto 
belonging. See FIGURE. | T3 


Diacramn, or DIAGRAMMA, in the ancient muſic, was what 


we call the Scale, or Gammut in the modern. See SCALE, 
and GAMMUT. = Gs 5 

The extent of the Diagramma, which they alſo called Syſema 
9 was a diſdiapaſon, or two octaves in the ratio 1 : 4. 

that ſpace they had eighteen chords, though theſe had not 

all different ſounds. See CHoRp. | 

To explain it, they repreſent to us eighteen chords, or ſtrings 
of an inftrument, as the lyre, ſuppoſed to be tuned according 
to the proportions in any of the Genera, viz. Diatonic, En- 
harmonic, or Chromatic. See GEN ERA, DiaTonic, c. 
As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it; ſo 
was the Diagramma : by ſuch means it came from 4 chords 
to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18. See LYRE. 
To each of theſe chords, or ſounds, they gave a particular 
name, taken from its ſituation in the Diagramma, or the Lyre. 
Their names, and order, commencing from the loweſt, are 
as follow': Proftainbanomenos, Hypate-Hypaton, — 
EHhypaton, Lychanos= Hypaton, Hypate-Heſon, Parhypate- Meſon, 
Lychanos-Meſon, Meſe, Trite-Synemmenon, Paranete-Synemme - 
non, Nete-Synemmenon, Para-Meſe, Trite- Diazeugmenon, Pa- 
ranete- Diazeugmenon, Nete-Diazeugmenon, Hyperboleon, Para- 


 nete=Hyperboleon, Nete-Hyperboleun. | | 

Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or Diagram, very greatly. 
Finding it of two ſmall extent, he added five more chords, or 
notes to it; laid them all down on a: ſtaff. of five lines; and 


inſtead of the long Greek names abovementioned, named 


ſippoſe the oblique · angled parallelogram ABCD, (Tab. Gimet. all his notes by Gregory's ſeven letters. See Nor E, and 
fig. 25.) whereof BD is the greater Diagonal, and A C'the | Scar. PAINTS. . 4k 99 Fg 
leller: from the point A, of the obtuſe-angle DA B, let fall a | be firſt, pr loweſt» note of his ſcale, he marked T, and cal- 
Perpendicular AE, to the fide CD; and from the point | led Gamma; whence the whole ſcale came to be denominated. 
another perpendicular BF to the ſide DC; Then are the tri-“ © See:GamuuT. oo on PIO | 
angles ADE, BCE equal, and ſimilar, as A D is'equal to BC, | DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, is ſcammony prepared or 
and the angles ADE, BC, as well as AED, BCF, are alſo | corretted for medicinal uſe.” ION SS Bf eObw of 
equal; conſequently D E is equal to CF. Now, by Euclid, | The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the ſcam- 
Prop. 12, lib, 2. in the obtuſe-angled triangle BDC, e ſquare | mony in a quince. Othe make it receive the fumes of 
of the fide BD is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of BC, and | lighted fulphur, whence it is called, ſulphurated, Diagrydium 
and over and above, to double the rectangle of CF by ſulphburatum/:Some; incorporate it with a quantity of ſpirit of 
CD; and by the 13th, IIb. 2. in the triangle DAC, the vitriol roſat. ſufficient» to make a ſort of liquid paſte, which is 
* of the fide A C is equal to the ſum = the ſquares of | "afterwards ſet to dry in the ſun, or by a gentle fire. And this 
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D and CD, abating double the rectangle of the fame CD, 
D E, equal to C F. Conſequently, the former exceſs pre- 


ciſely co 


ng Bo penſating this defect; the ſum of the ſquares of the | 


preparation they call Diagrydium Roſatum.---The end of all 


theſe preparations is to correct the ſcammony; but many are 
of opinion, it has nothing that needs correction, and that it 


— 


A 
— 33 
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Diagonal is equal ſum of ares of the four | may be uſed in its natural ſtate. See ScauuoN v. 
111. ˙ U! 2. dribl-mate. for borſes, 
Hence, in every rhombus, or lozange, knowing one ſide; and | denominated from the fix ingredic ats it conſiſts of; viz. birth- 
a Diagonal ; the other Diagonal will likewiſe be known: for | worth, gentian roots, juniper | berries, bayberries, drops of 
5 the four ſides are equal; ſubſtracting the ſquare of the gi- |* myrrh and ivory ſhavings. --+It is a good counter-poiſon, cures 
2 "i2x-mal from quadruple the ſquare of the given fide ; | © bites of venomous beaſts, colds, confumptions, S. 
the remainder is the . of the Diagonal requir el. - | DIAL *, or San-DfAr, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time, 

he propoſition is likewiſe of great uh; in the theory of com- by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. See TiME, and SHADOW. 
poun motions: for in an obli e-angled parallelogtam, the * The word is formed from the Latin gies,” day, becauſe indi- 
greater Diagonal being the ſubtenſe of an obtuſe and the leſſer, dating the bowr of the" day, "See Hour, 3 
he acute angle, which is the complement of the former ; | The ancients allo call it fcigthericum, from its doing it by the 
vos * ater will be the greater, and the leſs the leſs; as the ob- fhadow See HoxoLoGiUM: „ 
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PAL is more accurately defined, a draught, or deicription of | needle, as that the line I 12, ſhall be in the olives 


certain lines on a plane, or ſurface of a body given, ſo con- ridian: and, by means of the quadrant, the the. 


trived, as that the ſhadow of a ſtyle, or ray of the ſun paſ- 
ſed through a hole therein, ſhall touch certain points at cer- 


tain hours, See STYLE; 


The diverſity of Sun- Dialr ariſes from the different ſituation 

of the planes, and the different figure of the ſurfaces whereon 

they are deſcribed 3 whence they become denominated eu- 
nottial, horizontal, vertical, polar, direct, erect, derlining, in- 

clining, reclining, cylindrical, &c. See PLANE, and D1ALLtinG. 

Dials are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into primary, and fecun- 

dary. | 


Primary D1A1s, are thoſe either drawn on the plane of the 


horizon, called horizontal Dials; or perpendicular thereto, on 
the planes either of the meridian, or prime vertical, called 


vertical Dials : to which number are alſo uſually added thoſe | 


drawn on the polar, and equinoctial planes, though neither 
horizontal, nor vertical. See PLANE. 


Equinactial DIAL, is that deſcribed on an equinoctial plane, 


or a plane repreſenting that of the equinoCtial, See Equi- 


A plane oblique to the horizon, either hangs over towards it, 
and makes an acute angle with the plane of the horizon; or it 
falls off backwards from it, and makes an obtuſe angle there- 
with. This latter is called a reclining plane ; which, if it re- 


cline back equal to the complement of the latitude of the place, 


it lies in the plane of the equinoQtial ; and a Dial drawn 
thereon, is denominated an equinectial Dial. See RECLINER. 


Equinectial Dials are uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which 


* towards the Zenith; and lower, which reſpect the 
adir. 

Now, as the ſun only illumines the upper ſurface of an equi- 
noctial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, or on the 
northern ſide of the equator; an upper equinoctial Dial will 
only ſhew the hour during the ſpring, and ſummer-ſeaſon, 
And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of an 
equinoCtial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, or 
on the other fide the equator ; a lower equinoctial Dial will 
only ſhew the hour in autumn, and winter. 

To have an equinectial Dial, therefore, that ſhall ſerve all the 
year round, the upper and lower muſt be joined together; 
that is, it muſt be drawn on each ſide of the plane. 

And fince the ſun ſhines on one fide or other of an equinoCtial 
plane the whole day ; ſuch a Dial will ſhew all the hours of 
an artificial day. 


To deſcribe an as Diar geometrically.---The eguinoctial 


is the firſt, eaſieſt, and moſt natural of all Dials: but the ne- 
ceflity of drawing it double, prevents its being much in uſe, 
However, as its ſtructure ſhews the reaſon of the other kinds; 
and as it even furniſhes a good mechanical method of drawing 
all the other kinds of Dials, it ſhall be here laid down. 
Firſt, then, to deſcribe an upper equinoctial DIAL : From a 
center C (Tab. 2 fig. 4.) deſcribe a circle AB DE, and 
by two diameters AD, an 

right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, DE, and EA. 
Subdivide each quadrant into fix parts by the right lines 


C1, C, $ Sc. which lines will be hour-lines. Through 
ive a ſtyle, or pin, perpendicular to the plane | 


the centre C 
ABDE. p | | 

The Dial thus deſcribed, being raiſed ſo as to be in the plane 
of the equator, the line C 12, in the plane of the meridian, 
and the point A looking towards the ſouth ; the ſhadow of 
the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the forenoon and after- 


Noon, 


For, horary circles include arches of the equator of fifteen de- | 
grees each. (See EQUAT1oN of Time.) Conſequently the plane 
ABDE being ſuppoſed in the plane of the equator, the 


horary circles will likewiſe include arches of 15 degrees of the 
circle AB DE. Wherefore, ſince the angles 12 C 11, 11 C10, 


10 C, c. are each here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the lines C 12, , 


C 11, C10, Cg, &c. are interſections of horary circles, with 
the plane of the equinoctial. 


Again, ſince the ſtyle r df the centre C, repreſents | 
| ce from the centre of the earth | 


the axis of the world; its di 
being inconſiderable, and it being the common diameter of 
the horary circles; its ſhadow will cover the hour-line C 12, 
when the ſun is in the meridian or circle of 12 a-clock ; 
C 11, when in the circle of 11 a-clock ; C 10, when in the 


circle of 10 a-clock, &c. 


Secondly, To deſcribe a lower equinoctial DIAL : The me- | 


thod is the ſame at that for the upper Dial already deſcribed ; 


except that no hour-lines are to be drawn beyond that of 


6 a-clock. | | 

Thirdly, To deſcribe an univerſal equinoctial DIAL :. Join two 
metal, or ivory planes AB CD, and CDEF (fig. 5.) ſo as to 
be moveable at the joint, On the upper ſurface of the plane 

ABCD, deſcribe an upper eguinoctial Lial, and upon the lower 
a lower, as already directed; -and through the centre I drive a 

ſtyle. In the plane DEFC cut a box, and put a magnetical 

needle G therein; fit on the ſame plane a braſs quadrant nice- 

ly graduated, and paſſing through a hole cut in the plane 

ABCD. Now, ſince this may LK ſo placed, by means of the | 


— A 


d BE, interſecting each other at 


ö 


To deſcribe a horizontal DIAL, trigonometrically, In large Dial, 


"_— 


tor; it will ſerve as a Dial in an t of t 
Horizontal DIAL, is that deſcri Longer nega 


To deſcribe an horizontal Dial geometrically, Draw a 


in F. Then make E B equal to E D, and from de _ * 


5, and A 4 to 4. Round the whole ſcheme draw aq 


mentioned, at the ſeveral hours, will fall on the reſpe&tive 


Vertical DIAL, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical circle, 


South DiAL, or more 


noon; a ſouth Dial ſhews the hours from fax in the mo 
To draw a vertical ſouth DiAT. On the ne of the fig 


length CD, and making an angle AD equal to the 4 
of the equator, draw a richt line AD meeting the fe 


may be ſo 


that the angle BCE ſhall be equal to the elevation Tod ag 


on a horizon 

plane parallel to the horizon; See — Pane, or x 
Since the ſun may illumine a horizontal plane at all ti 

the year, while he is above the horizon; a horizms} B 
may bew all the hours of the artificial day, throuphou; f. 
year: ſo that a more perfect Dial cannot be required = 
line A B, (fg. 6.) on the given immoveable p —— 
it, at pleaſure, on a moveable one. See Mzspias 1 
From a point taken at pleaſure, as C, ere& — 


CD, and make the angle CAD equal to the elan 
pole. In D make another angle CDE equal likewiſ EO 


elevation of the pole, and draw the right line DE 


| the centre B 
with the radius E B, deſcribe a quadrant EBF, wh; * 

into ſix equal parts. Through E draw the rig 1 77 
cutting AB at right angles. From the — van h the 
ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant EF draw right * - 
Bb, Bc, Bd, B H, meeting the line G H, n de . 
a bed H. From E upon the right line E G ſet of the n. 
vals Ea, Eb, &c. viz. Ea from E to e, Eb from E t f 
Ec from E to g, &c. From the centre A deſcribe a little 
circle, and applying a little ruler to A, and the fey points 
of diviſion a, b, C, d, H, and e, f, g. h, G, draw the lines A 11 
A 10, Ag, A8, A 7, and A , Aa, A3, A4, A ß. Through 
A draw a right line 6, 6 perpendicular to A B. Continue the 
right line A 7, beyond the little circle to 7, A 8 tos, A 5 to 


cle, or oval figure. And laſtly in A fix an i pum 
an angle DAG with the ery” A B equal — elevation 
of 2 LO in C _ perpendicular ſtyle equal to CD; 
or at a trian late ADE perpendicular to th. 
1 ag Dial. g | wh 
ow, the lines A 11, A 10, Ag, Sc. are the hour-li 
the forencon 3 and A , A 2, A MN thoſe of the _ 
and the ſhadow of any of the gnomons, or ſtyles above- 


hour-lines, 


where the utmoſt accuracy is required, geometrical lines are 
beſt ſet aſide; and in lieu thereof, the lines of the Dial to 
be determined by trigonometrical calculation, M. Clapics, 
in the Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, An. 1707, 
has done us good ſervice herein; having rendered the caleu- 
lation of the hour-lines, which before had been operoſe enough, 
exceeding eaſy and expeditious : his canons, or analogies we 
ſhall lay down under the reſpective kinds of Dials. 
And, firſt, for a horizontal Dial: the elevation of the pole of 
the place being given, to find the angles, which the hour-lines 
make with the meridian, in the centre of the Dial. 
The analegy, or canon, is thus: As the whole fine is to the 
fine of the elevation of the pole of the place; fo b the tan- 
gent of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, for the hour re- 
TI ; to the tangent of the angle required. That is, as the 
ide AC, (Ig. 7.) is to DC: ſo is the tangentof FDC; 0 
the tangent FC, of the angle FAC. See Tancanr, &. 


See VERTICAL, 
Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties, according to the vertica 
pitched upon, The verticals chiefly. uſed are the prime veſt! 
cal, and the meridian ; from which reſpectively ariſe ſouth, 
north, eaſt, and weſt Dials. 8 | 
Dials which reſpect the cardinal points of the horizon, ate 
rticularly called direct Dials, See DIRECT. | 
any other vertical be choſe, the Dial is faid to dali. 
See DECLINER. | | f 
Further, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpendicul | 
to the horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in all thoſe no 
mentioned; the Dials are particularly. denominated . 
E. gr. ere ſouth, eref north, &. A 
Otherwiſe, the plane being oblique to the harizon, un | 
ſaid either to incline, or recline. See INCLINATION, 


CLINER, Oc. 

a particular an erecr dire ſouth 7 
is that deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime ver 
looking towards the ſouth. _ 7 
Since the ſun then illumines the plane of the prime fen ge 
looking to the ſouth, when, in its progreſs he paſſes _ 0 
prime vertical to the meridian, or returns back . 


chat; in which he is employed fix hours before, aud 


. 


to fix at night, 


v Kr 60 
ooking ſouthwards, draw a meridian line AB, (f, 
and taking the interval A C at pleaſure for the mn, 
the future Dial; in C eret a di 


vertical 


— 


D. Then in the point D make the angle | 
4 Poem tor, 42 


iculat , 
c_ likewiſe equal to the elevation of the 


the right line 


angles. 
' qua 


| ved from the figure. Laſtly, in the point A fix ah ob- 
1 in an 4 equal to the elevation of the equator: 
or in C erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to CD: or, laſtly, a 
ane of the Dial. | 

—_ will the ſhadow of any of theſe indexes touth the ſeve- 
ral hour-lines at their reſpective hours. . 

North Di AL, or, erect direct North Dia L, is that deſcribed 6n the 
ſurface of the prime vertical looking northward, See NorTH. 
Since the ſun only illumines this ſurfate, while he advances 
from the eaſt to the prime vertical, and pfoceeds from the 
{ame vertical to the weſt ; and fince he is in the prime verti- 
cal at fix a-clock in the morning, and fix in the evening 3 a 


thoſe after ſix in the evening. And hence, as in autumn and 
winter-time; the ſun does not riſe before ſix, and yet ſets be- 
fore ſix in the evening; a north Dial is of no uſe all that 
time: but being joined with a ſouth Dial, it ſupplies the de- 
fects thereof; | SO 
Te deſcribe a vertical north Dia, Draw a meridian line EB, 
fig. 9.) and from A deſtribe a little circle at pleaſure. At A 
make the angle DAC _ to the elevation of the equator, 
and from the point C taken at pleaſure, erect a perpendicu- 
lar CD meeting AD in D. Make another angle CDE like- 
iſe equal to the elevatiori of the equator, and draw likewiſe 
2a line DE meeting AE in E. Then take IB equal to ED. 
And through I draw GH, cutting SB at right angles. And 
from the centre B with the radius IB, deſcribe a quadrant ; 
which divide into ſix equal parts. Through the two extreme 


meeting GH in d, and H, and make Ih equal to I d, and | 
IG equal to IH. Then applying a ruler to A and d, and H; 


and A8. Laſtly, in A fix an oblique index A D, making an 
angle DAE with the meridian line in the plane of the me- 
ridian, equal to the elevation of the _ : or a perpendicu- 
lar index in C equal to CD: or, inſtead of an index, a trian- 
gular plate EDA on the meridian line EA, perpendicular 
to the plane of the Dial. | 

Then will A4, A5, AG, be the hours of the forenooh ; and 
Ab, Ay, and A8, thoſe of the afternoon, and accordingly 
will be pointed out by the ſhadow of the ſeveral indexes. 

Or thus: in a ſouth Dial, (fig. 8.) if the hour-lines 4 and 5, 
as alſo 7 and 8, be continued beyond the line 6 A 6; and the 


againſt A12; it is evident, a north Dial is hereby had: only 
obſerving what has been ſaid about writing the hours. 
To drew a vertical north, or ſouth Dial trigonometrically. 
Theſe only differ from the horizontal Dial, in that the angle 
CAB is equal to the complement of the eleyation of the pole 
of the place ; ſo that the ſame analogy ſerves as for the hori- 
zontal one: only making the ſecond term the complement of 
the elevation of the pole of the place. | 
£9ft Diai, or ereft direct eaſt Dia, is that drawn on the 
plane of the meridian, looking to the eaſt. See EasT. 
Since the ſun only illumines the plane of the meridian look- 
ing eaſtward, before nooh ; an eat Dial can only ſhew the 
hours till noon, 5 1256 431 
7 deſcribe an eaſt DIA. On the eaſtern fide of the plane 

of the meridian draw a right line AB, (Ig. 11.) parallel to 
the horizon, and to this join AK, making with it an angle 
KAB, equal to the elevation of the equator. Then with the 
radius DE deſcribe a circle, and through the centre D draw 
EC perpendicular to AK; by which means the circle will be 
divided into 4 quadrants. Each of theſe quadrants ſub- divide 
| 2 qual — And fo the RE thro ＋ ſe- 

viions draw right lines, D4, D5, D6, D/, D8, Do, 

Dio, Dr, Laſtly, in D ere& a ſtyle 8 DE, 
Perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little pieces perpendicu- 
larly fixed in EC, and equal to the ſame radius DE, fit an iron 
rod parallel to EC. i r A 
Thus will each index at the ſeveral hours project a ſhadow to 
. reſpective hour-lines 4 4, 5 5, 6 6, e. 

% DrAx, or erecf direct weſt DIAL, is that deſcribed on the 

weltern fide of the meridian, See WesT. 
As the fun only illumines that ſide of the plane of the me- 


8 the hours from noon to night. NIE | 

> * 3 Joined with an Ea Dial, ſhews all hours of 

T draw d weſt Dial The ics ion, is perfetily the f 

7 „The conſtruction is perfectly the ſame 
Apes of an eaſt Dial, only that its fituation-is inyerted, and 
5 hours wrote afin. 


RSS SASEPTT 


E cutting the meridian in E. Through E 
draw the right line GH, cutting the meridian AB at right | 
Take EB equal to ED, and with this radius deſeribe | 
grant EF,--The reſt is performed as in a horizontal Dial, | 
except that the hours of the afternoon are to be wrote on the | 
right hand, and thoſe of the forenoon on the left : as may be | 


' triangular plate AED upon AE, ſo as to be perpendicular to | 


1th Dial ſhews the hours before fix in the morning, and | 


diviſions draw lines from the centre B, viz. Bd, and BH. 


and again to A and h, and G, draw the right lines As, A4, A7, | 


triangle ADE turned about his pole A till AE fall directly 


ridian, looking to the weſt after noon, a Weſt Dial can only | 


Polar D1at, is that deſcribed on 4 plane paſling through the 

| ow of the world, and the eaſt, and weſt points of the horizon. 
[t is of two Kinds : the firſt looking up towards the zenith, 
and called upper ; the latter down to the nadit, called lower. 
The polar Dial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 
angle equal to the elevation of the pole. | 
Since the polar plane POQS (fig. 12.) paſſes through the eaſt 
and welt points O and 8, a quadrant of the equator is inter- 
cepted between it, and the meridian : conſequently the upper 
ſurface is illumined by the ſun from fix in the morning to ſix 
at night; and the lower from the ſun's fiſe to ſix in the 
morning, and from fix in the evening to ſun- ſet. A lotber 
polar Dial, therefore, ſhews the hour of the morning from 
ſun-riſe to ſix a- clock, and that of the evening from fix to 
ſun-ſet ; and an upper, the hours from fix in the morning to 
fix in the evening. ES” | 

To draw an y_ polar DIAL, Draw a right line AB (fig. 13.) 
parallel to the horizon, and if the plane be immoveable, find 
the meridian line CE. Divide CE into two equal parts, and 

through C draw a right line FG parallel to AB, Then from 
the centre D with the interval DE, deſcribe a quadrant, 
which divide into fix equal parts. And from the ſame centre D 
through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw right lines Dr, 

Da, D3, D4, D5; and the intervals ET, Ez, E 3, 
E 4, Es, ſet off the contrary way, viz. E 11, 10, 9, 8, 
and 7, From the points 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. raiſe perpendi- 

_ culars meeting the line FG in the correſpondent points. 
Laſtly, in D ere& a perpendicular ftyle equal to DE; or 
on two equal pieces E and C, fix a croſs iron ro. 
Then will 12 12, 11,22, 3 3, &c. be hour-lines, to 
be pointed out at the proper times by the ſhadow of the indices. 

An upper polar. DIAL only differs in ſituation, and the manner 
of writing the hours, from ea/t, and weſt Dials joined together 
in the line of ſix a- clock. 

A lower polar DIAL is had by putting out the bours of the fore- 
noon 9, 10; and 11; and thoſe of the afternoon 1, 2, and 
3, with the noon hour, 12 itſelf : and only leaving the hours 
7 and 8 of the morning, and 4 and 5 in the evening. 

To draw all the primary DIALs on the ſame block or poff. 
1. Let the plane ABCD (Ig. 14.) in the proper poſition of 
the block be ſuppoſed horizontal; and thereon deſcribe a He- 
r1zontal Dial. See Horizontal DIAL. 

2, Draw the right lines EM, and FL parallel to DC, which 
accordingly, in the proper poſition of the block, will be pa- 
rallel to the horizon. Then let the plane BNMC make an 
angle with EM, equal to the elevation of the pole, CME : 
and thereon deſcribe an upper polar Dial. See Polar Drar. 
3. Let the oppoſite plane ADE make with EM an angle 
DEM, equal to the elevation of the equator : and on this 
draw an upper eguinoctial Dial. See Eguinoctial DIAL, 

4. Let the plane KLHI make with FL an angle HLF equal 
wto the elevation of the equator : and on this inſcribe a lotuer 

eguinoctial Dial. See Equino#ial Dial. | 

5. Let the oppoſite plane FG make with FL an angle GFL 

equal to the elevation of the pole: and here draw a lower 

polar Dial. See Polar DI AI. | 

6. Let the plane MNKL, and the oppoſite one EF be per- 

pendicular to FL : and on that draw a ſouth Dial, and on 

this a north Dial. See South and North Dar. 

7. On the plane EMLF deſcribe a we Dial; and on the 

oppoſite plane an eaſt Dial. See Eaſt and Nen Diars. 

If then the block be ſo placed, as that the plane MNKL 

looks to the ſouth, and the plane of the meridian biſſect it in 

the line of 12 a-clock in the horiaanta Dial ABCD, and 
ſouth Dial MNKL ; all the hours of the day will be indi- 
cated by ſeveral planes at once, | | 

Secundary D1ALs are all thoſe drawn on the of other circles, 
beſide the horizon; prime vertical, equinoCtial, and polar circles: 
or thoſe, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline. 

Declining D1ALs are erect, or vertical Dials, which decline from 
any of the cardinal points; or they are ſuch as cut either the 
plane of the prime vertical, or of the horizon at oblique angles. 

I be uſe of declining Dials is very frequent; as the of 
houſes, whereon. Dzals' are uſually drawn, commonly deviate 
from the cardinal points. See DECLINER. | 
Of declining Dials there are ſeveral kinds, denominated, from 

the cardinal points; which they ſeem moſt to reſpect, but from 
which they have a real declination : decliners from the ſouth 
and from the north, and even from the zenith. 

To draw a vertical declining DIAL trigonometrically.------ I. 
The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole of 
the; place, being given: to find the angle formed in the centre 
of the Dial, by the meridian and ſubſtyle. | | 
Canon: As the whole ſine is to the tangent of the comple- 
ment of the height of the pole of the place GF; (fig. 15.) fo 

is the ſine of the angle of the declination of the plane GFD 
to the tangent GD, of the angle required, GAD. 

2. The declination of the plane being given, and the eleva- 
tion of the pole of the place; to find the formed in the 

centre of a vertical declining Dial, by the ſubſtyle and axis. 

... Canen': As the whole fine is to the fine of the 3 
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Ti draw a vertical DIAL declining from the north towards the 


of the clevation of the pole GF; ſo is the ſine of the comple-". 
ment of the declination of the plane DGF, to the ſide DF, 
the fine of the angle DAB required 


3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole, 
given; to find the difference of longitudes, that is, the arch of 


and the meridian of the plane. | | 
pole of the place; ſo is the tangent of the complement of the 


the difference of longitudes. 
4. The angle of the difference of longitudes, and that of the 
axis, with the ſubſtyle, being given: to find the angles formed 


and hour- lines. | 

This problem admits of three caſes, For the hour-lines, whoſe 
angles are ſought, may be either, 1. Between the meridian, 
and ſubſtyle ; or 2. Beyond the ſubſtyle; or, 3. On that fide 
- the meridian where the ſubſtyle is not. In the two firſt caſes, 
the difference is to be taken between the ſun's diſtance from 
the meridian that hour, and the angle of the difference of long- 
gitudes found by the laſt problem : and in the third caſe, the 
fum of thoſe two angles is to be taken ; and the. following 
canon uſed. 

Canon: As the whole ſine is to the ſine of the angle between 
the axis and ſubſtyle; ſo is the tangent of the difference of 
the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, and the difference of 
longitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two angles; to the tangent 
of the angle required. 
5. The angle fo: med by the ſubſtyle, with the hour-lines, and 
that of the ſubſtyle, with the meridian given ; to find the 
angles formed between the meridian, and hour-lines in the 
centre of vertical declining Dials. 

1. The angles of the hour-lines between the meridian, and 
fubſtyle, are found by ſubſtracting the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the hour-line, from the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the meridian. 

2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the ſide oppoſite 
to that of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe two angles. 
3. Thoſe on the other ſide the meridian, are found by taking 


their difference. 


To deſcribe a vertical DIAL, declining from the ſouth to the eaſt, or | 


200, geometrically. Find the declination of the plane, as already 
taught under the article DECLINATION, and DECLINATOR. 
Ihen draw upon paper a horizontal Dial, ſuppoſing the 
Fne- of contingency of the horizontal, with the equinoctial 
plane to be GH, (fg. 16.) Through the point E, wherein 
the meridian line AE cuts the ſame, draw a right line IK, mak- 
ing with GH an angle HEK equal to the declination of the gi- 
ven plane. Thus, as GH repreſents the interſection of the prime 
vertical, with the horizon; IK will be the interſection of the 
 Inclining plane, and the horizon; whence we alſo - conceive, 


that the part TE muſt be raiſed above GE, in caſe the given | 


plane decline to the weſt z or be depreſſed below the fame 
GE, in cafe it decline to the eaſt. Draw a right line parallel 
to the horizon on the given plane, or wall, to anſwer to IK, 
and aſſuming a point therein, anſwering to E ſet off from 
the right line IK on the paper, the ſeveral horary- diſtances 
E 1, E 2, E 3, &c. Then from the point E erect a perpen- 
dicular EC, equal to the diſtance of the centre of the hori- 
zontal Dial, from its line of contingency. Draw lines thence 
to the ſtveral points of the hour-lines E I, E 2, E 3, &c. 
let fall a perpendicular AD from the centre of the Hori- 
 2-ntal Dial A to the line of contingency IK, and transfer 
the diſtance ED from the point 
CD be the ſubſtylar line. See SUBSTYLAR. 
Wherefore, joyning AD and DC at right angles; the hypo- 
thenuſe AC will be an oblique index to be faſtened on the wall 
in the point C, according to the angle DCA. Of; 40; 


aft, and weſt, Take the declination of the plane, as al- 
ready taught: then, as north Dials are only ſouth Dials in- 
- verted, draw a vertical Dial declining from the ſouth, and in- 
vert it in ſuch manner, as that the centre C look to the 
horizon, and the point E to the zenith; and the hours on 
the right hand ſet off towards the left, and contrarywiſe ; 
m lane ing, all hour-lines, which in ſuch a plane cannot 'be 
1 85 even. e 
For the practice the beſt way is, after drawing a ſouth deeliner 
upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof through with 
a pin; then applying the face of the paper to the wall, the 
| back-fide thereof will ſhew you all the points neceſſary for the 
north declining Dial. | 
F:clined DiA ls, are thoſe drawn on planes not ere, but incli- 
ning, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or ſouthern fide 
of the horizon, in an angle, either greater or leſs than the 
equinoCtial plane. See INS LIN ATION. 8 
duch an inclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one part 
of the plane of the equator lifted up towards the zenith, and 
the other depreſſed towards the nadir ; and thus to revolve 


upon a line drawn from the eaſt to the welt points of the ho- 


on. 


E upon the wall; then will 


the equator comprehended between the meridian of the place, 
Canon: As the whole ſine is to the fine of the beight of the 


- Declination of the plane, to the tangent of the complement of 


in the centre of a vertical declining Dial, between the ſubſtyle | 


| Reclining DiALs, are thoſe drawn on planes not ere, but re- 


DciiN Aron; if it fall between the equinoctial 


place, and the inclination of the plane. 


To draw a reclining DIAL. r. If the reclined plane HC fall be 
that the angle of reclination BCH is leſs than the diftance of 


Inclining, and reclining DIA Ls, trigonometrically; The inclina- 


lower north Dials, the particular elevation of the pole on 
vation of the pole of the place, and the iuclination of the 


the elevation. 2. If it be leſs, the inclination muſt be added to 


Deinclined DA ls, are thoſe which both decline, and incline, or 


all, we here chuſe to omit, and refer ſuch'as'may have a fan) 


An eaſy method to deſcribe a DY1AL, on any tind of plane, by mean 


4-draw.an-inclined Dro. 't The inclinat * 
. : . ion | 
| as DC ( fig. 17. ) being found by a declinator, 3 plane 


cht under 


and the vertical one CB, in ſuch manner plane CE, 
gle of inclination DCA is greater than — cork = 
equator ECA: on the upper fide draw a north Dial 5 of the 
the lower a ſouth Dial to an elevation of . and on 
i the- given p e com 1 Juator 
a quadrant. | ROI the inclination ta 
2, If the inclined plane G fall between the 
CA, and the equinoctial CE, ſo as that the angle of I; 
tion FCA is leſs than the elevation of the equator 4 
deſcribe an horizontal Dial to an elevation of the le ca. 
to the aggregate of the elevation of the pole of de gen 
en 
Dials thus inclined, are drawn after the ſame manner 
mary dials, except, that the index in the former caſe * 
fitted under the angle ADC, and in the latter e. - 


angle DFC: and that the diſtance of the centre of the 


Dial from the line of contingency in th ormer cf; ; 
and in the latter FC, < | wo 3 De, 


horizontal on 


clined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards 

* an mo reater or leſs than the polar plane. CT, 
reclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſi | 

polar plane raiſed towards the — ws —— * 

towards the nadir: and thus revolving about a ine d. e 

from eaſt to weſt,--To find the reclination of a plane, dee 


RERCLIN ATIo.“FT).... 


tween the vertical plane BC, and the polar plane IC; fh 5 


the pole from the zenith BCI: deſcribe two verti 

north * — to " elevation of the equator, berg og 
rence between the elevation of the equat 7 . 
r angle of reclination. N * 15 
2. If the reclined plane, as KC fall between 

IC, and the horizontal one CL; ſo as 2 1 — 
reclination BCK is greater than the diſtance of the l 
from the zenith ICB: deſcribe a horizontal Dja/ . 
an elevation of the pole, equal to the difference between the 


angle of reclination, and the elevati 
given place. ; 2 


tion, or reclination of the plane, and the elevation 

pole being known; to find the angles made in the wh 
” an inclining, or reclining Dial, by the meridian and hour- 
ines. f e 

Such Dial is properly a horizontal Dial, for a latitude equal to 
the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of the Dis, 
Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon laid down for 
horizontal Dials. 4 an: 

As to the elevation of the pole, on the Dia! plane, it js thus 
found: the plane being inclined; either its inclinatium is greater 
than the elevation of the pole of the place; or 1:6; or 
equal thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for upper ſouth, or 


the plane, is had by taking the difference between the ele- 


plane: and in the latter caſe, the Dial is a polar Dial, wherein 
the hour- lines will be parallel, by reaſon the plane being placed 
_—_— axis of the world, neither of the poles can be repreſented 
For upper north, and lower ſouth Dials . 1. If the inclination 
be greater than the complement of the elevation, the comple- 
ment of the inclination muſtthe added to the complement of 


the elevation. 3. If it be equal, the Dil will be an equ- 
noctia Dial, wherein the angles at the centre will be equal to 


the ſun's diſtance from the meridian; © g. 
recline; See DEIN LIN ED. ee : 

The uſe of inclined, reclined, and ' eſpecially deinclined Dial 
is very rare: the etrical, and trigonometrical conſtruc- 
tion of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat intricate will. 


for ſuch a Dial, to an univerſal mechanical method of drav- 
ing all kinds of Dials here ſubjoined, on 
of an equinoCtial Dial, or / circle. . gr. a Dial x. 
quired on a horizontal plane: if the plane be immoveable, 2 
ABDC (fe. 18.) find a meridian line GF: or if movea* 
aſſume the meridian at pleaſure, Then by means of the tr. 
angle EKP, whole baſe is applied on the meridian line, rac 
the equinoctial Dial H, till ſuch time as the inder Gl be, 
comes parallel to the axis of the world, (Which is 1 
the angle K EF be equal to the elevation of the pole) and of 
12 a- clock line on the Dial hang over the mer line 

the plane, or the baſe of the triangle. If then in the ne 
time a lighted candle being ſucceſſively applied to the We 
ſo as the ſhadow of the index, or ſtyle GL fall upon one | 
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Ying after another ; .the — of _ will mark out the ſeveral 
the plane 4 | , 
2 1 therefor e, on the. ſhadow, | draw ; lines 
15 — them to G: then an index being fixed in G, ac- 
dune bo che angle. IGF, its ſhadow will point out the fe- 
veral hours by the light of the ſun, 2 cr FORAY 
If a Dial were required on a vertical plane; having raiſed th 
Uinoctial circle, as above directed, puſh forward the index 
Gl till the tip thereof I, touch the plane, ; l 
If the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation of the 
le ſhould be found on the ſame ; and the angle of the tri- 
— KEF made equal thereto. 8 N 
Note, Beſide the ſeveral ſpecies of Dials, abovementioned, 
which are ſaid to be with centres, there are others, called Dial. 
thout centres. 

D = — centres, are thoſe whoſe hour-lines do really con- 
verge, but ſo ſlowly that the centre they converge towards, 
cannot be expreſſed on the given plane. 

Horizontal DIA Ls without centres — * be made for places, the 

tion of whoſe pole is very ſmall ; or very great. | 

_ Di Als without centres for places, the elevation of whoſe 

is very great, 
= 3 of Dials. See FURNITURE. 


RixG Dial. 
RING Dial. | 
Quadrantal- DIA. ö 86e 1 QUADRANT. 


Aino-DIAL. REFLECTING Dial. 
New _ or Night-DiAL, is that which ſhews the hours of 
night. : 
85 * are two kinds, Lunar, and Siderial. | 

Mim-Diat, or Lunar-DIAL, is that which ſhews the hour of 
the night, by means of the light, or ſhadow of the moon 

projected thereon from an index. 

Tz deſcribe a Moon-D1AL. Suppoſe, e. gr. a horizontal Moon- 
Dial required : draw firſt an horizontal Sun-Dial then ere 
two perpendiculars AB, and CD, 6 19.) to the line of 12 
a- clock, and dividing the interval into 12 equal parts ; 

through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw lines parallel thereto. 
Now, appropriating the firſt line CD to the day of the new 
moon, and the ſecond to the day when the moon comes an 
hour later to the meridian than the ſun, their interſections 
with the hour-lines will give points, through which to draw a 
curve line 12, 12, for the meridian line of the moon. After 
the like manner determine the other hour-lines 1. 1, 2. 2, 3. Þ 
Sc. which the ſhadow of the moon projected from the ſtyle 
of the Dial interſects at the reſpective hours. Blot out the 
hour-lines of the Sun-Dial, together with the perpendiculars, 
whereby the lunar hours were drawn, and divide the interval 
GF, by other parallel lines into 15 equal parts, anſwering to 
the 15 days between new and full moon. Laſtly, to theſe 
lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. 
Now, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar ; the in- 
terſection of the line of the moon's age, with the lunar hour- 
lines, will give the hour of the night. 

After the 2 manner may any other Sun-Dial be converted 
into a Mion- Dial. 

To draw a portable Moon-DIAL. 


Ring-DIAL. . 
Portable-DIAL. 


On a plane that may be 


raiſed according to the elevation of the equator deſcribe a cir- | 


die AB (fg. 20.) and divide its circumference into 29 equal 
parts, From the ſame centre C deſcribe another moveable 
circle DE, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours. 

A an index, as for an equinoctial 

if, 

This Dial being duly placed after the manner of an equinoc- 
tial Dzal, ind the S Rk line brought to the day of the 
moon's age: the ſhadow of the index will give the hour. 

Tz uſe a Solar, as a Lunar-DIAL, i. e. to find the hour of the 


night by a Sun-Dial.---Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow of | 


the index points at by moon-light : find the moon's age in the 
calendar, and multiply the number of days by +, the product 
15 the number of hours to be added to hour ſhewn by the 
ſhadow, to give the hour required, 65 

DIALECT, AIAAEKTOS, the peculiar languages of ſome 
province, or part or a nation, formed by corruption of the 
gencral, or national language. See DIALECTICA. | 
Homer could ſpeak five different. es in one verſe, i. e. 
tive Dialeds, viz. the Attic, Tonic, olic, Doric, and the 
bang e of the Greeks. See GR EEK, Arric, 
oN Ic, Oc. a I 
The Bilognzſe, Bergamaſgue, Toſcun, Nc. are the Dialefs of 
te Tran, 3 Harten, e, ad Peers, ar 

Af of the French. See FRENCH, Ne. ä 
IALECTICA „„ DiaLttctics, SIAAEKTIKH, the. art 
of raoning and diſputing juſtly, See Locic. 


e word comes from the Greek uα Von, 1 diſcourſe ; ; 


of Jia, and 4%, dice, I fay. 
Zeno Elates was the firſt who diſcovered the natural ſeries of 
Principles, and conclufioris; obſerved in reaſoning, and formed 


an art thereof, in form of dialogu which for this - reaſon 
Was called Diale&ica. Sos RA be 


Dialeica of the ancients is uſually divided into ſeveral |- 


DIAL 


it Horologiography. See GNOMONICA, &c. 


* dials. © The firſt ſun dial 


ys che firſt was the Eleatica,"that of Zeno Elates; "which [ 


L. I. Ne XLIV. 


DIA 


was threefold : viz. Conſecutionum, Colloquutionum, and Cen- 
tentionum. The firſt conſiſting of rules for deducing, or draw- 
ing contluſions : the ſecond, the art of dialogue, which be- 
came of ſuch univerſal uſe in philoſophy, that all reaſoning 
was called interragation. Then, ſyllogiſm being laid aſide, 
the philoſophers did all by dialogue ; it lying on the reſpon- 
dent, to conclude, and argue from the ſeveral conceſſions 
made, See DIA LOGUE. 3 
The laſt part of Zeno's Dialectics, Eeistun, was contentious, 
or the art of diſputing, and contradicting; though ſome, par- 
ticularly Laertius, aſcribe this part to Protagoras, a diſciple of 
Zeno. See Disrur E. ; 
The ſecond is the Dialefica Megarica, whoſe author is Eu- 
clid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. He 
gs much into the method of Zeno, and Protagoras : 
-_ there are two things appropriated to him: the firſt, 
that impugned the demonſtrations of others, not by aſ- 
ſumptions, but concluſions ; continually making illations, and 
throwing in Ergo, Ergo, Ergo. The ſecond, that he ſet aſide 
— pls drawn from compariſon, or ſimilitude, as in- 
valid, 
He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the ſophiſtic way 
of reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his time the art is de- 


| ſcribed as manifold : Mentiens, Fallens, Electra, Obvelata, 


Acervalis, Cornuta, and Calva. See Sopnism. 

The third is the Dialectics of Plato, which he propoſes as a 
kind of analyſis, to direct the human mind, by dividing, de- 
fining, and bringing things to the firſt truth ; where being ar- 
rived, and ſtopping there a little, it applies itſelf to explain 
ſenſible things ; but with a view to return to the firſt truth, 
where alone it can reſt. Such is the idea of Plato's analyſis. 
See ANALYsSIs, PLATONISM, ACADEMIC, Oc. 

The fourth is Ariſtotle's Dialectics, containing the doctrine 
of ſimple words, delivered in his book of Predicaments : the 
doctrine of propoſitions, in his book, de interpretatione : and 
that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, in his books of analytics, 
topics; and elenchus's. See SYLLoOGIsM, Toric, ELEN- 
CHUs, PROPOSITION, c. | 

The fifth is the Diale&ics of the Stoics, which they call a 
part of philoſophy, and divide into rhetoric, and Dzalectic : to 
which ſome add oric, or definitive, whereby things are juſtly 
defined ; comprehending likewiſe the canons, or criterions of 
truth, See CRITERION, c. 

The Stoics, ere they come to treat of ſyllogiſms, have two 
principal places, the one about the word ing ; the other 
about the thing ſignifyed. On occaſion of the firſt, they 
conſider abundance of things — 56. to the grammarians 
province, what, and how many letters, what is a word, 
diction, ſpeech, &c. On occaſion of the latter, they con- 


- fider things themſelves, not as without the mind, but as 


in it, received in by means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, 
they firſt teach, that, ni fit in intellectu, quod non prius fu- 
erit in ſenſu, whatever is in the mind, came thither by the 
ſenſes : and that, aut incurſione ſui, as Plato, who meets the 
ſight ; aut ſimilitudine, as Cæſar by his effigy ; aut proportione 
either by enlarging, as a giant, or by diminiſhing, as a pig- 
my; aut tranſlatione, as a eyclops ; aut compoſitione, as a cen- 
taur ; aut contrario, as death ; aut privatione, as a blind man. 
See Sroics. | 

The ſixth is Epicurus's Dialectics. For though he ſeems to 
have deſpiſed Dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour : he was 
only averſe to that of the Stoics, who, he thought, attributed 
too much thereto; as pronouncing him alone wiſe, who was 
well verſed in Dialectics. For this reaſon Epicurus ſeeming 
to ſet aſide the common Dialectics, had recourſe to another 
way, viz. to certain canons, which he ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead, the collection whereof he called Canonica. And as all 
queſtions in philoſophy are either de re, or de voce; he 

ve ſeparate rules for each. See Eyicurtan. 


DIALECTICAL Arguments, in logic, are ſuch as are b 


ince, or determine the mind abſo- 
utely to either fide of the queſtion, See PROBABILITY. 
LING, the art of drawing fun, moon, and ftar-dials, 
on any given plane, or the ſurface of any given body. See 
IAL; | 
The Greeks and Latins call this art Gnomonica, and Sciatherica, 
by reaſon it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow of a gno- 


omg, and do not convi 


mon. Some call it Photo-ſciatherica, by reaſon the hours are 


ſometimes ſhewn by the light of the ſun. Laſtly; others call 


he antiquity of dials is beyond 


Some attribute their 
invention to 


Anaximenes Milefius ; and others to Thales. 


Vitruvius mentions one made by the ancient Chaldee hiſto- 


rian Beroſus, on a reclining plane, almoſt parallel to the 
equinoctial. Ariſtarchus Samius invented the hemiſpherical 


dial. And there were ſome ſpherical ones, with a needle for 


a gnomon. The diſcus of Ariftarchus, was an horizontal 
dial, with its limb raiſed .up all around, to prevent the ſha- 


; dows ſtretching too far. 


But it was late efe the Romans became acquainted with 

at Rome was ſet up by Papyrius 
Curſor, about the year — 460, before which Ute, 
| * 3 5 4 d 3 0 „ 44 ys 


DIA 


the ſun's riſing, and ſetting : it was ſet up at or near the tem- 
ple of Quirinus, but went ill: about 30 years after, M. Vale- 
rius Meſſala being conſul, brought out of Sicily another dial, 
which he ſet up on a pillar near the roſtrum ; but for want of 
its being made for that latitude, it could not go true. They | 
made uſe of it 99 years; till Martius Philippus ſet up another 
more exact. | 
But there ſeem to have been dials among the Jews much ear- 
lier than any of theſe, Witneſs the dial of Abaz, who be- 
gan to reign 400 years before Alexander, and within 12 
ears of the building of Rome; mentioned by Iſaiah, chap. 

XXVIII. verſe 8. 

Dialling is wholly founded on the firſt motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and chiefly the ſun ; or rather on the diurnal rotation 
of the carth ; ſo that the elements of ſpherics, and the ſphe- 
rical aſtronomy ſhould be maſtered, ere a perſon advances 
to the doctrine of dialling. The doctrine, or theory, we 

| ſay, for as to the practice, or the operations themſelves di- 
ſtint from the demonſtrations, nothing is more eaſy, and ob- 
vious, | 
The firſt profeſſed writer on dialling, is Clavius; who de- 
monſtrates all, both the theory, and the operations, after the 
rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians ; but ſo intricate- 
ly, that nobody, we dare ſay, ever read them all. Dechales, 
and Ozanam, give much eaſier in their Courſes, and Wolhus 
in his Elements. M. Picard has given a new method of 
making large dials, by calculating the hour-lines ; and Mr. 
de la Hire, in his dialling, printed in 1683, a geometrical 

method of drawing hour-lines from certain points determined 
by obſervation, Eberhardus Welperus, in 1625, publiſhed 
his dialling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing the 
primary dials on a very eaſy foundation, The ſame foun- 
dation is deſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Ru- 
dimenta Mathematica, publiſhed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672, 
publiſhed a new edition of Welperus's dialling, with the addi- 
tion of a whole ſecond part, about inclining, and declining 
dials, Sc. In 1708, the ſame work, with Sturmius's addi- 
tions, was republiſhed with the addition of a fourth part, con- 
taining Picard's, and de la Hire's methods of drawing large 
Dials, which makes much the beſt, and fulleſt book on the 
ſubjet. Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on 

dialling, in the German tongue; Coetſius in his Herologiogra- 7 
phia plana, printed in 1689: Gauppenius, in his Gnomonica 
Mechaneca, and Bion, in his Uſe of Mathematical Inſtruments.” 

D1aLLING-Globe, is an inſtrument made of braſs, or wood, 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index; particularly 
contrived to draw all forts of dials, and to give a clear exhibi- 
tion of the principles of that art. 

D1aLLinG-Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeveral 
ſemi-circles ſliding over one another, on a moving horizon, 
to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine of ſpherical triangles, 
and to give a true idea of the drawing of dials on all manner 
of planes. | 

D1iaLLinG-Lines, or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on rules, 
or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, to expedite 
the conſtruction of dials, See SCALE, | 
The principal of theſe lines are, 1. A ſcale of fix hours, which 
is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents each of 45 
degrees, joined together in the middle, and equal to the whole 
line of fines, with the declination ſet againſt the meridian al- 
titudes in the latitude of London, ſuppoſe, or whatever place 
it is made for. The radius of which fine of fines is equal to 
the dialling ſcale of fix hours. 2. A line of latitudes, which 
is fitted to the hour-ſ{cale, and is made by this canon; as ra- 
dius is to the chord of go degrees: fo are the tangents of each 
reſpective degree of the line of latitudes, to the tangents of 
other arches. And then the natural fines of thoſe arches are 
the numbers, which taken from a diagonal ſcale of equal 

parts, will graduate the diviſions of the line of latitude to any 
radius, The line of hours, and latitudes is general for prick- 

ing down all dials with centres. 

D1ALLING, in a mine, called alſo Plumming, is the uſing of a 

- compaſs, (which they call Dial) and a long line, to know 
which way the load, or vein of oar inclines, or where to ſhift 

an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a deſired place. See MIN E. 

-The manner thereof, ſee under the article TIN. \ 

DIALTA, in antiquity, ſacrifices performed by the flamen Di- 

alis. See Dias. | 
It was not, however, of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that the Dia- 
lia were performed by the flamen Dialis; but that others 
might officiate, We find in Tacitus, Annal. Lib, III. cap. 

© 58. that if he were ſick, or detained by any other public em- 
ploy, the pontifices took his place, | 

DIALIS *, in antiquity, a Latin term, fignifving ſomewhat 
that belongs to | 

* The word is 


Jupiter, 3 | 
ormed from Ares; the genitive of eus, Jupiter. 
Flamen DIALS, 


See the article. FLAMEN. 


DIALOGUE , a converſation of two, or more perſons, ei- 
ther by word of mouth, or in writing. See DIALECTICA. | 


* The word is formed from the Latin 


Dia/egus, of the Greek | 


;  lanoyey, which ſignifies the ſame. 


DIA 


hays Pliny, there is no mention of any account of time but by | Dialogue, is the moſt ancient form of writing : 


wherein the firſt authors wrote moſt of their * 4 tha 
archbiſhop of Cambray gives a fine account of the FE The 
of Dialogue, at the head of his paſtoral inſtruction _ 
Holy ſpirit himſelf has not diſdained to teach us in Da 
viz, patience in the book of Job, and love of Gag _* 
Canticles, wg Martyr opened this way, in his colitry = 
againſt the Jews; and Minutius Felix followed it m his verly 
the idolaters. It is in this form, that Origen judged b. in 
beſt refute the error of Marcion. The great * : 
thought it no diminution to the majeſty of myſteries of fi, 
to maintain them by the familiarity of Dialogue. This 1 
of writing St. Baſil choſe as the moſt proper to convey tho 
rules, which have ſince illumined all the eaſt, The art, f 
Lialogue were admirably put in practice by Gregory Nazi 8 
zen, and his brother Cæſarius, for conveying the fublimeh 
truths, Sulpitius Severus could not do better, than publiſh 
the wonders of ſolitude in a kind of converſations, A volun 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria, is almoſt filled with Dj, 5 
wherein he explains the moſt dogmatical truths, relating 4 
the incarnation, The myſtery of Jeſus Chriſt is treated of in 
the ſame manner by the learned Theodoret. St. Chryſoſtom 
found no method more promiſing to expreſs the eminence 
and danger of the prieſthood. Who is not acquainted with 
the beautiful Dialogue of St. Jerom, wherein he refutes the 
Luciferians ? Who does not admire St. Auguſtine's Dialegues 
and eſpecially thoſe on free-will, where he goes back to the 
origin of fin againſt the Manichees ? The tradition of the 
ſolitaries in the deſart, is finely illuſtrated in the conferences 
of Caſſian, which have ſpread the fame light through the we 
that the eaſt received from St. Baſil. Gregory the Great 
deemed Dialogue worthy the gravity of the apoftolic ſee. 
The Dialogues of St. Maximus, on the ſubject of the trinity 
are famous throughout all the church. St. Anſelm ſhewed 
the force of his genius in his Dialogues on the fundamental; of 
rel'gion.--Profane antiquity likewiſe made uſe of the art of 
Dialogue, and that, not only on humerous, and comical ſub- 
jets, as Lucian did, but alſo on the moſt ſerious and abſtract; 
ſuch are the Dialogues of Plato, and thoſe of Cicero, which 
turn altogether on ſubjects of philoſophy, or politic. Among 
the moderns, the principal Dialogiſts, are M. de Fenelon, 
archbiſhop of Cambray ; M. Paſchal, in his Provincial In- 
ters; F. Bohours, in his Entretiens d Ariſte, & d Eigene; 
M. Fontenelle, in his Dialagues of the dead, and plurality of 
worlds, &c. | 
Dialogs, in muſic, is a compoſition for at leaſt two voices, 
or two inſtruments, which anſwer each other; and which fre- 


- quently uniting at the cloſe, make a trio, with the thorough- 
baſs | 


Or IO TR AO TR RA IAABEINNE 


: 


Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French opera s. 
DIALTHZA, in pharmacy, an unguent thus called from its 
baſis, which is root of the althea, or marſhmallows. 
It conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from lin- 
ſeed and fenugreek ſeed, The other ingredients are common 
oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine, | 
It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and reſolve ; aſſwage pains of 
the ſide, ſoften callus's, and ſtrengthen the nerves,---lt is ap- 
plied, by rubbing it on the part affected. 

DIALYSIS, in grammar, a character, conſiſting of two points 
* * placed over two vowels of a word, which would otherwiſe 
make a diphthong ; but are hereby parted into two ſyllable. 
As in Meſaic, See DizREs1s. : 

DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, a medicine denom- 
nated from pearls, called in Latin margaritæ; which are 2 

principal ingredient therein. See PEARL. 
There are two kinds: the hot and the cold. ; 

Het DiAMARGARITON, is a powder compoſed of pearls, pell- 
tory, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and diverſe other hot ingre- 
dients.---It is reputed hyſteric, ſtrengthens the womb, pro- 

motes the menſes, and affiſts digeſtion, 

Cold DIAMARGARITON, is a ſolid el , compoſed of pearb 
ground fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in roſe-water, or that 
of bugloſs, and boiled to a confiftence.---It Rrengthens the 
ſtomach, moderates the too abundant acids, ſtops the jpitting 
of blood, and looſeneſs of the belly. 

Compound cold DIAMARGARITON is a powder made of peu 
red roſes, lowers of nenuphar, and violet, lignum aloes, red 
citron ſantal, tormentil root; ſeeds of melon, endive, G 

It is cardiac and ſtrengthening, facilitates reſpiration, and co. 
rects malignant humours. | | 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, in antiquity.---It was a cuſtom aan 
the Lacedemonians, for the children of the moſt Alge 
families, to flaſh and tear each others bodies with rods 0 
the altars of the gods; the fathers, and mothers, who ill te 
preſent at the ſpectacle, animating and exciting them This 
while, not to give the leaſt ſign of pain, or concern. i from 
practice they called Diamaſtigaſis, a Greek term, deri 
duaueoTtyw, I whip, ſcourge. wg 
The deſign hereof, 2 was no other than to L 

their youth, and inure them betimes o blows da. 
Sc. that they might deſpiſe them when, they 
war, | eee „Pl. 
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rr R. in geometry, a right line paſſing through the 
og 3 terminated on each ſide by the circum- 
ſerence thereof. See CIRCLE. © . 
Or, Diameter, may de defined a chord paſling ough the cen- | 
tre of a circle.--Such is the line AE (Tab. Geometry fig. 27.) | 
| g through the centre C. See CHOR D. [ | 
4. Diameter, as CD, drawn from the centre C to the 
circumference, is called the Semi- diameter, or Radius. See 
GE MIDIAMETER, Rapivs, &c. e 
The Diameter divides the circumference into equal parts. 
And hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemi-circle upon | 
any line; aſſuming a point therein for the centre. See 8E MI- | 
ee Diamet#>+ is the greateſt of all the chords. 
T; N of the DIAMETER to the circumference,-- This 
75 been greatly ſought for by the mathematicians: and no 
wonder; in as much as if this were juſtly given, the quadra- 
ture of the circle were atchieved. See QUADRATURE, 
Archimedes firſt propoſed a method of finding it, by regular 
polygons inſcribed in a circle, till arriving at a fide ſubtending 
an exceeding ſmall arch, and then ſeeking a fide of E ſimiliar 
polygon circumſcribed : each of theſe being multiplied by the 
number of ſides of the polygon, give the perimeter of the po- 
lygon both inſcribed, and circumſcribed. In which caſe, the 
ratio of the Diameter to the circumference of the circle, is 
greater than that of the fame Diameter to the perimeter of the 
circumſcribed polygon, but leſs than that of the Diameter to 
the perimeter of the polygon inſcribed. The difference be- 
tween both, gives the ratio of the Diameter to the circumfe- 
rence in numbers nearly true. 
That divine author, as already obſerved by polygons of 96 
ſides, found the ratio of the Diameter to the circumference to 
be as 7 to 223 viz. ſuppoſing the Diameter 1, the perimeter of 
the inſcribed polygon is found 377, and that of the circum- 
ſcribed 3 7. 
After 155 example, later authors have found out ratio's 
nearer truth; but none ſpent ſo much time on it 
as Van Ceulen, who, after immenſe pains, found, that 
ſuppoſing the Diameter 1, the circumference is leſs than 3. 
14159205 358979 323840204338 387 950, and yet greater than 
the ſame number with only the gure © changed into 1. 
But as ſuch prolix numbers are too 22 for practice, 
many of our preſent practical geometricians aſſume the Dia- 
meter to be to the circumference as 100 to 314 or in greater | 
circles as Io to 31415; in which proportion Ptolemy, 


* 
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Ad. Metius gives us the ratio 113 to 355, which is the moſt 
accurate of all thoſe expreſſed in numbers; as not erring 
3 in 10000000, 5 
The DIAMETER of a circle being given, to find the circum- 
ference, and area; and the circumference being given, to find 
the Diameter. The ratio of the Diameter to the circumference 
being had, as in the laſt article, that of the circumference to 
the Diameter is had likewiſe, Then the circumference being 
multiplied into the fourth part of the Diameter, gives the area 
of the circle.-- Thus, if the Diameter be loo, S circumfe- 
rence will be 314, and the area of the circle 7850. But 
the ſquare of the Diameter is 10000 : therefore, this is to 
the area of the circle as To000 to 7850, that as 1000 to 
785 nearly, ; | | | 
The area of a circle being given; to find the DAR TER. To 
785, 1000, and the given area of the circle 246176, find a 
fourth proportional, wiz. 31 3600, which is the ſquare of the 
Diameter, Out of this Sd the ſquare root, and it is the 
Diameter itſelf. | hk ey 
DiauzrER of @ conic ſection, is a right line, as AD, (Tab. 

Conics fig. 5.) biſſecting all the ordinates MM, Sc. in P, 
&c, See CONIC. 6. 2 88 
This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more parti- 
_ Cularly called the axis of the curve, or ſeftion. See Axis. 
Tranſverſe DIAMETER, is a right line, as AB (Tab. Conics Hg. 

0 wet of ; 

b, No 2.) which being continued each way between two curves, 
biſlects parallel right lines between the ſame, as MM. See 

RANSVERSE, 

Conjugate Dlauk TER, is 2 right line, biſſecting lines drawn pa- 
rallel to the tranſverſe Diameter. See ConjucATE. 
IAMETER of @ ſphere, is the Diameter of the 
whole rotation the ſphere is generated 

the ſphere, See Axls and SPHERE. 
[METER of Gravity, is a right line paſſing through the centre 
of gravity. See CENTRE of Gravity. 5 
\AMETER, in aſtronomy.- The Diameters of the heavenly 
bodies, are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the 
1 * or real, i. e. ſuch as they are in themſelves. 

er DtamETERSs meaſured with a micrometer, are 

crent, in different cixcumſtances and parts of their 


orbits, 


z called alſo the axis of 


% 


Vieta, and Huygens agree with Van Ceulen. | 


cemi-circle by |. 


DIA 


Greateſt | Mean, | Leaft, 

Fo 1 9 OA 

Appar. DiAu. of the Sun accord. to Ptolemy, 33 20| 32 18| 31 20 
to Tycho 32 031 0130 © 

Kepler 31 4 | 30 3030 © 

Ricciolus 32 831 40|31 © 

Caffini 32 10| 31 40 |31 8 

N de la Hire 32 43 32 10 [31 38 

of tte Moon accord. to Ptolemy 35 20 31 20 
Tycho in the Conjunt. 28 48 | — |2; 36 

in the Oppoſ. 36 0 Bꝗ— 32 o 

Kepler 32 44 30 0 

| dela Hire 33 30 29 30 
of Saturn according to Tycho 2 12| 1 50| 1 34 
Heveliu 0 19 o 16 © 14 

Hungen: 30 0 

Jupiter according to Tbs 3 59] 2 45] 2 14 
| Hewvelius © 24| o 18 | © 14 
Huygens I 4 

of Mars according to Tycho 6 46 1 40] © 57 
| Hevelius © 20] © 5| o 2 
Huygens o 30 

of Venus according to Tycho 4 40] 3 15] 1 52 
| | Hevelizs 15 0 16] 0 9 
Huygens 1 25 

of Mercury accord. to Tycho 3 57] 2 10 1 29 
Hevelius 0 111 o 6] o 4 


That notable difference between Tycho, and the other two 
aſtronomers, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imitation of 
the ancients, meaſured the Diameters as they appear to the 
naked eye; whereas Hevelius and Huygens uſed teleſcopes, 
whereby a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which otherwiſe makes them 
appear bigger than they are, is ſhaven off. 

For the true DiamETERs of the ſun, and planets, and their 
proportion to each, See SEMIDIAMETER. 

DIAMETER of a Column, is its thickneſs juſt above the baſe. 
From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other 
parts of the column. See Coluux, and Mopure, 

D1AMETER of the Diminution, is that taken from the top of 
the ſhaft. See DiminuT10ON. 

DiaMETER of the Swelling, is that taken at the height of one 
third from the baſe. 

DIAMOND in natural hiſtory, by the ancients called Ada- 
mant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hardneſs, and 
luſtre of all gems. See Gem, and PRE CIOUS Stone, 

The goodneſs of Diamonds conſiſts in their water, or colour, 
luſtre, and weight: the moſt perfect colour is the white. 
Their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or black ſand, and 
a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. 
In Europe the Japidaries examine the goodneſs of their rough 
Diamonds, their water, points, &c. by day-light : in the 
Indies they do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made 
in a wall a foot ſquare, and therein a lamp placed, with a 
thick wick, by the light whereof they judge of the ſtone, hold- 
ing it in their fingers, | Wm | 
The water, called Canes, is the worſt of all, and yet is 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough Diamond. The only 
infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome tufted tree. 
As to the diſtinguiſhing of Diamonds from other ſtones, Dr. 
Wall, in the Ph:loſophical Tranſactions, ſeems to have found an 
infallible method: a Diamond, with an eaſy, flight friction in the 
dark, with any ſoft, animal ſubſtance, as the finger, woollen, 
ſilk, or the like appears luminous in its whole body: nay, if you 
keep rubbing for ſome time, and then expoſe it to the eye; it 
will remain ſo for ſome time. If the ſun be 18 degrees below 
the horizon: holding up a piece of bays, or flannel ſtretched 
tight between both hands at ſome diſtance from the eye ; and 
another rubbing the other fide of the bays, or et pretty 
briskly with a Diamond; the light is much more vivid and plea- 
ſant than any other way. But what Dr. Wall judges moſt 
ſurprizing is, that a Diamond, being expoſed to. the open air, 
in view of the ſky, gives almoſt the ſame light of itſelf, with- 
out rubbing, as if rubbed in a dark room : but, if in the open 
air, you put the hand, or any thing a little oyer it, to prevent 
its immediate communication with the ſky ; it gives no light ; 
which is a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a Diamond. See ATTR1- 
TION, FRicT10N, PHosPHORUs, LIcHT, Sc. 

Rough Di amoND, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it comes out of 
the mine, | 

Brilliant DiamonD, is that cut in faces both a-top and bottom, 
and whoſe table or principal face a-top is fat. 

Roſe D1ramonD, is that quite flat underneath, but its upper 
part cut in diverſe little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt 
whereof terminate in a point. 

able Driamonp, is that which has a large ſquare face a-top, 
encompaſſed with four leſſer. | | | 
Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt-Indies, and that only in 
the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, 9 1 and the iſland 
of Borneo. There are four mines, or rather two mines and 
two rivers whence Diamonds are drawn.---The mines are, 

T. that of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five days 

Journey from Golconda, and eight from Vi It has been 


iſapour. ö 
diſcovered about 200 years. 2. That of Gan, or Coulour, 


| - ſeven days journey from Golconda caſtwardly, It was 


vered 


= 


ES. reer 


DIA 


Yered 120 years ago by a peaſant, who digging in the ground | 
found a natural fragment of 25 carats. 3. That of Soumel- 
pour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengale, near the 
Diamond mine. This is the moſt ancient of them all: it ſhould 
rather be called that of Goual, which is the name of the river; 
in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones are found. Laſtly, the fourth 
mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Succudan, in the 

 Ifland of Borneo. | 

DiamonD-min# of Raolconda. In the neighbourhood of 
this mine the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks, and copſe. 
In theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and ſome- 
times a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a 
kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand, or earth, wherein the 
Diamonds are ; breaking the rocks when the vein terminates, 
that the track may be found again, and continued, When a 
ſufficient quantity of earth, or ſand is drawn forth, they wafh 
it two or three times, to ſeparate the ſtones therefrom, The 

' miners work quite naked, except for a thin linnen cloth be- 
fore them; and beſides this precaution, have likewiſe inſpectors, 
to prevent their concealing of ſtones : which, however, 
maugre all this care, they frequently find means to — 
watching opportunities when they are not obſerved, and ſwal- 
lowing * down, RE, 

DramoND-mine of Gani, or Coulour. In this mine are 
found a great number of ſtones from 10 to 40 carats, and even 
more ; and it was here that famous Diamond of Aureng-Zeb, 
the Great Mogul, which before it was cut, weighed 793 ca- 
rats, was found, The ſtones of this mine are not very clear; 
their water is uſually tinged with the quality of the ſoil ; be- 
ing black where that is marſhy, red where it partakes of red, 
ſometimes green, and yellow, if the ground happen to be of 
thoſe colours. Another defect of ſome conſequence is a kind 
of greaſineſs appearing on the Diamond, when cut, which takes 
off part of its luſtre,--'There are uſually no leſs than 60000 

rſons, men, women, and children at work in this mine. 

hen the miners have found a place where they intend to 
dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger in the neighbourhood 
thereof, and incloſe it with walls about two foot high, only 
leaving apertures from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſlage to the 
water. After a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of 
feaſt, which the maſter of the mine makes the workmen, to 
encourage them, every one goes to his buſineſs, the men dig- 
ging the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, and the women and 
children carrying it off into the other walled round. They dig 
12, or 14. foot deep, and till ſuch time as they find water. Then 
they ceaſe digging, and the water thus found ſerves to waſh 
the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at an 
aperture reſerved for that end. This earth being well waſhed, 
and well dried, they ſift it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, 
much as we do corn in Europe; then thraſh it, and fift it 
afreſh ; and laſtly, ſearch it well with the hands to find the 
Diamonds, "They work naked as in the mine of Raolconda, 
and are watched after the like manner by inſpectors. 

DiaMoNpD-mine of Soumelpour, or river Goual,--Soumelpour is 
a large town built all of earth, and covered with branches of 
cacao- trees: the river Goual runs by the foot thereof, in its paſ- 


* 


ſing from the high mountains towards the ſouth to the Ganges, 
where it loſes its name. It is from this river are brought 


all our fine Diamond points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks. 
They never begin to ſeek for Diamonds in this river till after 
the great rains are over, that is, after the month of December ; 
arid they uſually even_ wait till the water is grown clear, 
which is not before January. The ſeaſon at hand, eight, or 
ten thouſand perſons of all ages, and ſexes, come out of Soumel- 
pour, and the neighbouring villages. The moſt experienced 
among them ſearch, and examine the ſand of the river, go- 
ing up it from Soumelpour to the very mountain whence it 
ſprings. A great ſign that there are Diamonds in it, is, the 
fading of thoſe ſtones which we Europeans call thunder- 
ſtones, When all the ſand of the river, which at that time 
is very low, has been well examined, they proceed to take up 
that wherein they judge Diamonds likely to be found; which 


is done after the following manner : they dam the place round | 


with ſtones, earth, and faſcines, and lading out the water, 
dig about two foot deey : the ſand thus got is carried into a 
place walled round on the bank of the river.-- The reſt is 
performed after the ſame manner as at Coulour, and the work 
men watched with equal ſtrictneſs. | 
DiamonD-mine in the iſland of Borneo, or river of Succudan.-- 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the queen who 
reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing ſtrangers to have 
any commerce in theſe ſtones : though there are very fine ones 
to be bought at Batavia, brought thither by ſtealth. They were 
anciently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the other mines, but 
experience ſhews, they are in no reſpect inferior to them. 
Beſide theſe four Diamond- mines, there have been two others 
diſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and Raolconda, 
and the other in the province of Carnatica; but they were | 
both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : that of Carnati- 
ca, by reaſon the water of the Diamonds was always either 
black, or yellow ; and the other, on account of their crack- 
ing, and flying in pieces when cut and ground. 
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The Diamond, we have already obſerved, is the hardeſt of all | 


precious ſtones. It can only be cut, and pro; 621. 
and its own ſubſtance, To bring it to that m_ by it ſelf, 
augments its price ſo conſiderably, they begin. y N 2 
ral againſt each other, while rough; after having firg® the. 
them to the ends of two wooden blocks, thick eno Elued 
held in the hand, It is this powder thus rubbed off dt. 1 
and received in a little box for the purpoſe, that fe, 
grind, and poliſh — I to 
iamonds are cut, and poliſhed by means : ; 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron | — over nbd Db Which 
mixed with oil of olives. The fame daſt; well grow”. al 
diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the ſawing of 5. 
monds ; which is performed with an iron, or braſs 8 Die. 
as a hair. Sometimes in lieu of ſawing the Diamond vine 
cleave them, eſpecially. if there be any large fhivers t » they 
But the Europeans are not uſually daring, of expert dann. 
run the riſque of cleaving, for fear of breaking, "nOUBh ty 
A rough Diamond muſt be choſen uniform, of a good har 
tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws, and ſh; 
Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ſtones, and all fu, © 
are not fit for cutting, they uſe to pound in a ſteel mortar 1 
for that purpoſe; and when pulverized, they ſerve to fow 
and poliſh the reſt. Shivers are occaſioned” in Na 
this, that the miners, to get them more eaſily out of the y by 
which winds between two rocks, break the rocks with hu — 
leavers, which ſhakes, and fills the ſtone with cracks and 2 
The ancients had two miſtaken notions with regard to the 
Diamond: the firſt, that it became ſoft, by ſteeping it in hot 
goat's blood. And the ſecond, that it is malleable, and bear 
the hammer. Experience ſhews us the contrary ; being 
nothing capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this ftone - 
though its hardneſs be not ſuch, that it will endure being 
ſtruck at pleaſure with the hammer. | 
The fineſt Diamonds now in the world are that of the Great 
Mogul, weighing 279 caracts; that of the great duke of Tur. 
cany, weighing 139 caracts; and that known in France un- 
der the name of grand ſancy, which is one of the crown 
jewels, weighing 106 carats, whence its name Sancy, which 
is a corruption of cent ſix, that is 106. Tavernier, by a rule 
which he had made for eſtimating the value of Diammd;, 
computes that of the Great M at 11723278 French 
livres, equivalent to 779244 pound ſterling; and that of the 
duke of Tuſcany, at 2608 335 livres, or 195374 pound feerling, 
The following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the valus of 
Diamonds, drawn up by a perſon: well verſed in ſuch matters, 
and which, for its curioſity, as well as the uſe it may be of to 
perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, will not be 
unacceptable, 
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| however, that deſects in the water, or | 
Tt Wee _ wm ſpots 3 ſhivers, and other failings, fre- 
ene of found in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by one third, | 
and ſometimes more. Wat honed 
711 MoNnDs of very ſmall cut, the price is always 
As 5 ren” reve than that of Diamonds of a larger cut ; | 
leſs 4 weights be the ſame: the reaſon is, that the latter 
| ts, themſelves a great deal more when ſet in their collets, 


r. . . © 
Ge How been made to produce artificial Diamonds, 


; reat ſucceſs. : 
. Diamonds made in France, called Temple-Dia- 
ads. on account of the temple at Paris, where the beſt of them 
yas made, fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; accordingly 
the are but little valued, though the conſumption thereof 1s 
- 4 conſiderable for the habits of the actors on the ſtage, &c. 
Ann is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the glaſs- ma- 
ner wt for ſquaring the large plates, or pieces ; and among 
glaziers, for cutting their glaſs, i 4 
Theſe Diamonds are differently fitted up. That uſed for 
looking- glaſſes, and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron fer- 
ri] two inches long, and a quarter of an inch diameter. The 
reſt of the cavity of the ferril is filled with melted lead, which 

keeps the Diamond firm in its place. : 

The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted into the 

ferril to hold it by. In the former there is a little piece of 

box croſſing the ferril, in 2 of a little plane, covered at 

ith a thin copper- plate. 

th 9 * in D uſed to expreſs the black colour in 

the atchievements of noblemen. See SABLE, Oc. 

Gwillim diſlikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers by 

precious ſtones, inſtead of metals, or colour. But the Engl 

practice allows it. See CoLovs. 

Diamond Glaſs. See the article GLAss, £36 

DIAMORUM, IAMOPN, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 

which there are two kinds; ſimple, and compound.-- 

Simple DIAMORUM, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, made 

of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar.---It is good 

againſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop dyſenteries. 

There is alſo a ſort of fimple Diamorum made of mulberry 

juice and honey, otherwiſe called Mulberry Rob.-- I 

| Compound DIAMORUM is made with mulberry juice, verjuice, 

| myth, and ſaffron.—It is uſed to deterge phlegm from the 

ſtomach, and breaſt, and eaſe reſpiration. 

DIAN A's Tree, Arbor Diana. See the article ARBOR, 

DIANUCUM “, in pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the 

juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a mode- 

rate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. 

| * The word is formed from dia, and nux, nucis, nut. 

It is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and re- 

ſiſt poiſon, . : 
DIAPALMA, in pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying plaiſter, 

| - denominated from the wood of the palm-tree, whereof the 

ſpatula is made, that is to ſtir it while boiling, 

It is compoſed of common oil, hog's fat, and litharge of gold. 

---It is good to dry, reſolve, deterge, and cicatrize: and is 

the plaiſter moſt uſed for wounds, and ulcers. 

DIAPASMA *, a common name for all powders ſprinkled on the 

body; whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. See CaTAPASM. 

0 TW 1 comes from the Greek Jtamaggeay, inſpergere, to 

prinkle. 

DIAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, otherwiſe called 

OZave, See OcTAVvE. 

The Diapaſon is the firſt, and moſt perfe& of the concords : 

if conſidered ſimply, it is but one harmonical interval; though 

if conſidered diatonically, by tones, and ſemi-tones, it contains 

ſeyen degrees, viz. three greater tones, two leſſer tones, and 

two greater ſemi-tones, See DEGREE. 

The interval of a Diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its 

grave ſound to its acute, is as 2 to 1. See INTERVAL. 

IAPASON, among muſical inſtrument-makers, is a kind of 

rule, or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their organs, and 

cut the holes of their flutes, haut-bois, &c, in due proportion, 

for performing the tones, ſemi- tones, and concords juſtly, 


Points wherein a diagonal interſects all theſe parallelograms, 

expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic ; and on this principle 

it 1s, that the Diapaſon is founded. | 

There is a — kind of Diapaſon for trumpets ; ſerving 

35 a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the different magnitudes th 

muſt have to perform the four parts of muſic. See TRUMPET. 
here is another for fack-buts, and ſerpents, ſhewing how far 

they are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe or fall from 

Ve tone or interval to another.. 

The bell-founders have likewiſe a D:apaſon, or ſcale, ſerving 


I rgulate the fize, thickneſs, weight, &c. of their bells. 
ee Bell-FounDeRy. 


whereof there are two ſorts : the greater, which is in the ratio 
DIAPaSO and the leſs, in that of 16 to 5. See ConcorD. 


DIAPENTE, in muſic, a compound conſonance, 
V 


in the ratio of trip 
Vor, I, No XIV. of 98. See CONCORD, 


A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms ; the | 


DIAPASONDIAEX, in muſic, © kind of compound concord ; 1 


' 
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The Diapaſon-diapente is a ſymphony made when the voice 

proceeds from the iſt to the 12th tone. The word is properly 

a term in the Greek muſic : we ſhould now call it a twelfth. 
DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in muſic, a compound concord, 

in the ratio of 8 to 3. 

The Diapaſon-diateſſeron is a ſymphony, wherein the voice 
proceeds from the firſt tone to the eleventh.- This the mo- 

derns would rather call an eleventh. | 
DIAPASONDITONE, in muſic, a compound concord, in the 

roportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2, | 


DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. 
DIAPEDESIS *, AIATHAHZIE, in medicine, an oozing of 


either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, or attenu- 
ated : or by the pores of the veſſels becoming too patent, 
and open. See BLoop. 

The word is compounded of ia, through; and aySaw, I lap. 


There are ſome able phyſicians who deny there can be any 
ſuch a tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through the 
veſſels, without any apperture made therein. | 

DIAPENTE X, in the ancient muſic, an interval making the 
ſecond of the perfect concords ; anſwering to what in the mo- 
dern muſic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. See FTA. 
The Diapente is a ſimple concord; yet if conſidered diatonically, 
it contains four terms, viz. two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 
and a greater ſemi-tone. The Dzapente is the greater part of 
the diapaſon, or octave, harmonically divided. It is produced 
when the voice paſſes from its firſt tone to its fifth. 

* The word is formed of que, and tre, foe. 

Dia ENTE, is alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a compound of five 
ſeveral drugs, or ingredients, 

DIAPHANOUS *, in philoſophy, a thing tranſparent, or that 
gives paſſage to the rays of light; as water, air, glaſs, talc, 
fine porcelane, c. See TRANSPARENT. 

The word is formed of qu, through ; and game, I /hew. 

DIAPHANEITY, in the ſchools, the quality of a tranſparent; 
body ; or that which denominates it ſuch, See TRANSPA- 
RENCY, | 
The Carteſians hold the Diapbaneity of a body to conſiſt in 
the reCtitude of its pores ; that is, in their being ſituate in 
right lines ; ſo as that there is no intermediate ſubſtance to 
prevent the paſſage of the rays: and hence argue, that the 
rendring glaſs malleable is an impoſſibility : for as ſoon as it 
becomes malleable, its pores will ceaſe to be ſituate directly 


againſt each other; and of conſequence it will looſe its Diapha- 


neity, the principal character of glaſs. See Gr.ass. 
Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for Diaphaneity from another prin- 


medium, wherewith the pores are filled, and the matter of the 
body itſelf. --For the refractions the rays undergo in paſſing 
thus out of the matter into the pores, i. e. out of one medium 
into another, being but ſmall, the progreſs of the ray is not ſo 
much interrupted, but that it can make its way through the 
body. See OPACITY, REFRACTION, fc, 

DIAPHOENIC, D1aemotenicun, in pharmacy, a ſoft, pur- 
gative electuary; thus called from the Dates, which make its 
baſis ; the palm- tree, whoſe fruit they are, being called by the 
Greeks gong, See DATE. | 
The other ingredients are penidia, almonds, turbith, ginger, 
white pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, carrot, and 
honey. 

The E lectuarium Diaphenicum purges chiefly ſeroſities, and 
excites the menſes.--It is alſo uſed in dropſies, letharges, apo- 
lexies, and palſies. 2% ; 

DIAPHORESIS, 4AIASOPHETSE, in medicine, includes all diſ- 
charges made through the ſkin ; both ſenſible, and inſenſible: 
whence. Diaphoretic, &c. See PERSPIRATION, | 

DIAPHORETIC, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 

promote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpiration. 
See PERSPIRATION., | | | 
Diaphoretic is much of the ſame import as Sudorific : except 
that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the former inſenſible per- 
ſpiration. Their only difference, therefore, is in the degree 
of activity. See SUDORIFIC, ' &c, 

DrayrHoRETIC Antimony, or mineral Diaphoretic, is a prepara- 
tion of antimony, the proceſs whereof ſee under the article 
ANTIMONY. | 

DIAPHRAGM *, DrarRRACMA, in anatomy, popularly 
called the Midriſ, and by anatomiſts, Septum Tranſverſum, is 
a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, or thorax, from the 
abdomen, or lower venter ; and ſerving as a partition between 


the natural, and the vital parts. See VENTER. 


| * It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it Diaphragm, 


from the verb Stagparier, to ſeparate, or be between two. 

Till his time it had been called geeres, underſtanding ; from a 
notion, that an inflammation of this part produced phrenzy : 
which is not at all warranted by experience, no more than that 

other tradition, that a tranſverſe ſection of the Diaphragm with 
a {word cauſes the patient to die laughing. 


Its figure is round, - reſembling a ray, or thornback. It con- 
ſiſts of two circles, the one membranous, the other fleſhy ; 


1 though 


blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries; occaſioned 


ciple, vix. from the homogeneity and ſimilarity between the 
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though others will have both of them muſcular: of two arte- 
ries ; and two veins, called Phrenice ; and ſeveral branches 

of nerves; | | 

The firſt, of ſuperiot circle ariſes from the ſternum, and the 

ends of the laſt ribs : the ſecorid, or inferior, comes from the 

vertebræ of the loins. The upper is covered a-top with a 

membrane derived from the pleura ; and the lower lined at 
bottom with another from the peritonæum. | 

Its ſituation is oblique, being extended from the cartilago xi- 

phoides, by the extremes of the ribs to the region of the loins. 

Ie is pierced in the middle for the paſſage of the vena cava; 

and in its lower part for the oeſophagus ; and between the 

productions of the inferior circle pals the aorta, throracic duct, 

and vena azygos. In its natural diſpoſition it is convex on the 

upper fide towards the breaſt, and concave on the lower to- 

wards the belly. Hence it has two motions z the one of con- 

traction, the other of relaxation. | 

By the contraction, or ſwelling of the fibres, the Diaphragm 

becomes flat on each fide ; the conſequence of which is, that 
the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to give liberty for the 


lungs to receive the air in inſpiration ; and the cavity of the 


abdomen leſſened, and conſequently the ſtomach and inteſtines | 


preſſed, for the diſtribution of the chyle. In its relaxation, 
whereby it reſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity of the 
breaſt is diminiſhed, and the lungs preſſed for the expulſion of 
the air in expiration, See RESPIRATION. 
On the Diaphragm, allo, in great meaſure, depend the actions 
of coughing, ſneezing, yawning, laughing, the hiccup, &c. 
between which motions there is ſome connection cauſed by 
the communication of the nerves of different parts,which meet 
in the Diaphragm. See CouGn, Y AWNING, &c. 
Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, with- 
out thorax, or Diaphragm, by blowing air into the lungs with 
a bellows ; of which he had made the experiment. 
DiaPHRAGM is alſo a general name given to all partitions, or 
| ſeparations between two parts of a thing; as the little perforated 
artitions in the tubes of long teleſcopes. See Tung, &c. 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, and 
nerves diſtributed through the diaphragm. 
They are alſo called Phrenic, or Phrenetic. See PHRENIC, &c. 
DIAPRE/, or DiareRp, in heraldry, a dividing of a field in- 
to planes, or compartiments, in the manner of fret- work; 
and filling the ſame with variety of figures. See FRET. 
This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or fret- 
ted over, and the frets charged with things proper to bordures : 
as in Tab. Herald. fig. 18. | 
DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electuary, 
thus called from the pulp of Damaſcus prunes, which make 
its baſe, 
Diaprunum, is either ſimple, or compound. 
Simple, or lenitive DIiaPRUNUM, conſiſts of the pulp afore- 
mentioned, with caſſia, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, violet 
| ſeeds, ſantals both red and citron, ſcrapings of ivory, liquo- 
rice juice, and the four cold ſeeds, It is good to prepare, and 
ſoften the humours. 
Compound, or fſolutrve DIAPRUNUM, is only the ſimple, with 


the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every pound of 


the electuary, to render it more purgative. 

DIARRHODON *, AIAPPOAON, in pharmacy, a name 
given to diverſe compoſitions, wherein roſes are a principal in- 
gredient. 

* The word is formed of Ha, and psſoy, Roſe. 

D1iaRRHoODON Abbatis, is a cordial powder, denominated from 
the abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red roſes, red and 
citron ſantals, lignum aloes, cinnamon, rhaponticum, ſpike- 
nard, ivory, harts-horn, ſaffron, maſtic, pearls, amber-gris, 
muſk, &c. 
liver, to aſſiſt in digeſtion, and prevent vomiting, 

There are alſo Trochiſci DIARRHoODON, cpo of red roſes, 
ſcrapings of ivory, the ſantals, liquorice, maſtic, ſaffron, cam- 
phor, and roſe-water. They are good to fortify the heart, 
ſtomach, and liver, and to ſtop dyſenteries, and other fluxes 
of the belly. 


Pillule DiARRHODON are compoſed of aloes, Trochiſci er | 
hey 


rhodon, wormwood leaves, maſtic, and rock-falt. 
firſt purge, then fortify the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and 
prevent a ſtinking breath, _ 

DIARRHOEA *, AIAPP'OIA, in medicine, a looſeneſs, or 
flux of the belly ; or a profuſe evacuation of liquid excrements 
by ſtool, See EVACUATION, and STOOL, 

The word is formed of the Greek ue, through, and g'cey, to flow. 
The word, in the general, is uſed for any kind of flux of the 
belly; but properly for that wherein the humour, or excre- 
ment flows out either pure, or mixed with, or without pain, 
in a fluid ſtate, See FLux, 
Diarrbæa's are of diverſe kinds, according to the diverſity of 
the excrements : ſome being bilious; ſome ſerous ; ſome pi- 
tuitous; and ſome purulent. | 
The 
body ; the reſt either from morbid humours irritating the in- 
teſtines, and expreſſing the juices out of the adjacent parts ; 


DIARTHROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation, or 


D1aRTHROS1Is Synarthrodialis, called alſo Amphiarthrifis, is 2 


DIARY Fever, is a fever of one day. See FEvE r,andEPHEMERA, 
DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of electuary, firſt de- 


—_— 


banum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long pepper, ginger, 


DIASEBESTEN, in p 


It is uſed to ſtrengthen the heart, ſtomach, and | 
 DIASENNA, in pharmacy, a ſoft, 


25 roſemary flowers, lo 


DIASTEM, Dias EMA, in muſic, a name the ancients git 


DIASTO LE“, in anatomy, expreſſes that motion 0 


t always ariſe from ſome abſceſs opened in the | 


or from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres; or an extraordinary 
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fermentation in the blood, whereby it diſcharges it . 
into the inteſtines. yy d des its EXcremeri 
here are alſo Diarrhæa's atiſing from 
and ſtoppage of the other APs nh. Sul. ape foods, 
It is a ſtanding obſervation, that fuch as perſpire ber hon. 
are ever ſubject to a Diarrhea 3 and, on the Contra lil, 
K who perſpire much, are commonly bound. trary, peo 
livi mentions Diarrbæœa's as one uta great effect of oe. 
as likewiſe of immoderate anger; without which a "4 oo 
he eee, a | er Would 
the cure of Diarrhed's, from whatever ca 
the ſtomach muſt be corroborated, and D ariſe, 
with abſorbents. The patient to drink ſparingiy. Cute 
and wine burnt with atomatics is good. Wainwri "Vince 
ſerves, that a flannel ſhirt contributes much to the cg . 
8 n TS | = 
terfoht, a phyſician of  Lubec, relates, that . 
of that city had a continual Diarrhea from 18 
of 65 years, which always gave him five or fix fool 2 hg 
yet he was in good health all the while, having a good a.” 
tite, and ſufficient ſtrength and vigour, But in his 
taking ſome aſtringent medicines, he ſtopped his flux: k 
which he was immediately ſeized with a violent pain in 4. 
kidneys, difficulty of breathing, and loſs of digeſtion; he ge 
up his food as he took it, grew cold at the extremes * 
body, ſwelled in the thighs, had an inſupportable thirſt, and 
more appetite, and urined, with much difficulty, a thin m. 
tery humour, deſtitute of all ſulphur. 


c 


appe- 


juncture of the bones, which being pretty lax, affords room for 
a manifeſt motion. See ARTICULATION, 

* The word comes from Ju, and agp, Fundure, Aſemblage, 
It is oppoſed to Synarthroſis, wherein the articulation is ſo doſe 
that there is no ſenſible motion at all. See SYNARrTHROSs, 
Diarthrefis is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone 
is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; it is 
called 2 - ſuch is that of the thigh, with the hip, 
2. When the head of the bone is flat, and the cavity that 
receives it ſuperficial, it is called Arthradia : ſuch is that of the 
jaws, with the bones of the temples. 3. When two bones 
receive each other reciprocally, and are moveable in each other, 
it is called Ginglymus : thus the cubitus receives the radius, at 
the ſame time that the radius receives the cubitus, See Ex A- 
THROsSIs, GINGLYMUs, Cc. 


kind of neutral, or dubious articulation ; being neither abſo- 
lutely D:arthrofis, as not having a manifeſt motion; nor abſo- 
lutely Synarthrefis, as not being quite immoveable. 

Thus the articulations of the ribs, with the vertebræ, and 
thoſe of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among each other, 
are Synarthroidal Diarthroſes, See Rims, &c, 


ſcribed by Fracaſtorius, and denominated from ſcordium, which 
is a Chief ingredient therein, See SCORDIUM, | 
The other ingredients are red roſes, bole, ftorax, cinnamon, 
caſſia lignea, dittany, tormentile roots, biſtort, gentian, gal- 


mel roſatum, and N | 
It is ufed againſt malignant fevers, the plague, worms, the 
colic, to provoke ſleep, and reſiſt putrefaCtion. | 
„ 2 ſoft, purgative electuy, 
whereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. See SEBESTEN. OY 
The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices of irs, 
anguria, and mercurialis, penidia, ſimple diaprunum, violet 
ſeed, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. Tt is good in inter- 
mitting, and continued fevers, appeaſes thirſt, promotes ſleep, 
and expels the morbid humors by urine. 
purgative electuary, thus 
called from ſenna, which is its baſe. See SENNA. | 
The other ingredients are ſugar candy, cinnamon, lapis haul, 
ſilk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nardus indica, ſeed of 
baſilicum, leaves of cloves, cardamons, ſaffron, ginger, zedoa- 
r, lapis armenus, "Je 
iaſenna eaſes and com — he E and ſplenelc; 
and is againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from an atrabilis. 
to a ſimple interval; in contra- diſtinction to a com * 
terval, which they called a Sy/fem. See INTER YAE. "Y 
Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds: one of them ct. 
Syffem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in an 
of muſic whatever; but many contain more. - ; 
The other, called Diaſtem, is a mere, or ſingle inte 
the proper ſignification of the Greek Carne; being Tre 
SYSTEM. | N of 


heart, and arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate, or 
themſelves : the other oppoſite motion being called 
22 heart and arteries; wherein they contract 
| HEART, and ARTERY. | 

* The word is Greek, formed from the verb Jani; w/e 


parate, open, dilate, | ST, The 


DIA 


5. % ok the heart is properly the receſs of the parietes 
The Dias from NN or the enlargement of 
cher cavities and diminution of their lengths, and their approx- 
imation to a ſpherical form. See SVS TOTE. 

The Diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the blood 
brought, by the veins, into its ventricles; and that of the ar- 

. 8 from the blood thrown into their cavities the con- 
age th of the heart. So that the Diaftole of the heart, and 
_ * is not effected at the ſame time; the Diaſtole of the 
* happening when the arteries are contracted, and that of 
the arteries when the heart is contracted, 

What we call the beating of the pulſe, is only the Diaſtole of 
the arteries, See PULSE. _ S : 

The lungs and breaſt have likewiſe their ſyſtole, and Diaftole : 
{> has the brain. See LuNGs, Ge. 

The true cauſe of the Diaſtole of the heart was but lamely ac- 
counted for before Dr. Drake: that the heart is a muſcle, is 
made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower : and that the 
motion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, is not to be 
doubted.---By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily accounted for. 
Ge SYSTOLE, and MUSCLE, 

But in as much as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 
Diaftole has puzzled the greateſt wits, Dr. Lower unhappily 
attributes it to a motion of reſtitution, As the motion of the 
heart, fays he, is performed by contraction; and as the fibres 
of the heart are alone formed for conſtriction; it is evident, 
all the motion of the heart lies in its ſyſtole, and that the 
fibres, in the ſeveral contractions, being ſtretched beyond their 
tone, as ſoon as the niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by a 
motion of reſtitution ; à nullo enim cordis motu, niſi tenſionem 
eius remittente, & ab irruente ſanguine, Diaſtole jus libratis 
vicibus ſuccedit. de Corde, p. 75. | 
Mr. Cowper accounts for the Diaſtole from the analogy the 
heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe artificial 
automata, clocks and watches: its motion is performed like 
that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of a pondus 
or weight. Both theſe notions Dr. Drake refutes ; and with 
great reaſon and probability maintains. the weight of the at- 
moſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe to the contractile 
force of the heart. See HEART. 

It has long been known, that the dura mater has a ſyſtole and 
Diaftole, exactly correſponding to thoſe of the heart, But its 
cauſe was not ſo well known: Dr. Ridley, in the Philoſoph. 
Tranſat, having bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma 
of a dog, firſt perceived the alternate vibrations of the dura 
mater; then, continuing the hole to the brain, he found both 
by his eye, and even afterwards by touch, very ſenſibly, that 
there was a like brisk ſyſtole, and Diaſtole of the brain. See 
Brain, and Den 

D1asToLE, in grammar, a figure whereby a ſyllable naturally 
ſhort, is made long, | 

Thus it is, that Virgil begins a verſe with the word Italus, the 
firſt ſyllable whereof is naturally ſhort. 

DIASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, an edifice, where the 
columns ſtand at ſuch diſtance one from another, that three 
diameters, or ſix modules, are allowed for the intercolumnation. 
--vee Tab, Archit. fig. 47. See allo INTERCOLUMNATION. 
DIASYRMUS, AIAZTPMOS, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
we anſwer, or rather evade, a thing which it would be tedious 
to reply to inform. 

ZE. gr. What matters it to reply to an argument foreign to 
the purpoſe ? | 
DIATESSARON *, in pharmacy, a fort of treacle, thus 


of ariſtolochia, and gentian, laurel-berries, and myrrh. See 
THERIaca. | 
* The word is Greek, compounded of qua, and Tsvo@ga, four, 
q. d. a compoſition of four drugs, 


It is alfo called Theriaca Pauperum, becauſe made at a very 
eaſy expence, and in a ſhort time. It is good againſt ſtingings 
of venomous beaſts, epilepſies, convulſions, colics, to ſtreng- 
then the ſtomach, and promote the menſes. 

DIaTESSARON, in the ancient muſic, a concord or harmonical 
interval, compoſed of one greater tone, one leſſer, and one grea- 
ter ſemi- tone, its proportion being as 4 to 3. See Cox coxp. 


FourTH, | 
DIATHESIS, a term uſed by ſome writers, in the ſame ſenſe 
1 with conſtitution. See ConsT1TUTION, 
IATONIC, an epithet given to the common muſic, as it 
proceeds by tones, or degrees, both aſcending, and deſcending, 
e DEGREE, and Music. | 
| Authors divide the genera or kinds of muſic into Diatenic, 
bromatic, and Enharmonic. See GENUs, 1 

2 muſic only allows of three degrees; the greater and 
ear e greater ſemi- tone. See Toxe, and DE- 
Hence Diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of conſe- 
Far Is the moſt ancient. | | 

n the Diatonic muſic there is a tone between every two notes, 
<xcept between mz and fa, and fi and ut, where there is only 
* greater ſemi-tone, See SCALE, * © | 


called becauſe conſiſting of four ingredients, which are roots 


In the modern muſic, it is called a perfect fourth. See 


DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, is applied to cer 
tain powders, whereof gum tragacanth is the baſe,---There 
are two kinds, cold and hot, | 
Powder of cold Diatragacanth is compoſed of the gums adra- 

th and arabic, liquorice, ſtarch, white poppy ſeed, and the 
ur great cold ſceds. It is good to thicken, and ſoften the 
too ſharp, - and ſubtile ſerous humours falling on the breaſt, to 
aſſuage coughs, and promote ſpitting, | 
Pow er of hot Diatragacanth is compoſed of gum adraganth, 
cinnamon, hyſſop, almonds, linſeed, and fenugreek, iquo- 
rice, and ginger. It is good againſt aſthma's, to promote 
expectoration, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion, 

DIAZEUCTIC Tone, in the ancient Greek muſic, was that 

which disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it, and which 
being joined to either, made a fifth. See Toxk. 
This, in their muſic was from meſe to parameſe ; that is, in 
ours, from A to B: ſuppoſing mi to ſtand in 2 Fave; They 
allowed to this Diazeuctic Tone, which is our 1a, mi, the pro- 
portion of q to 8, as being the unalterable difference of dia- 
pente and diateſſaron. 

DICHOTOMY *, Biſſection, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 
that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is biſ- 
ſeed, or ſhews N. half her disk, or circle. See PRHAST8. 

* The word is Greek, formed of Aryorouew, I biſſed, or cut 

in two, of ig, twice ; and uh, I cut. | 

The time of the moon's Dichotomy, is of conſiderable uſe in 
fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon is biſſected, or 
in her true Dichotomy. Obſervation informs us, that when 
ſhe is 30 minutes diſtant from the quadratures, ſhe appears 
biſſected; but ſhe appears ſo too in the quadratures themſelves, 
and ſome time afterwards, as Ricciolus acknowledges in his 
Almageſt. So that ſhe appears dichotomized at leaſt for the 
ſpace of a whole hour : in which time, any moment may be 
taken for the true point of the Dichotomy, as well as any 
other. But the infinite number of moments of time give an 
infinite diverſity of diſtances. The moment in which the true 
Dichotomy happens, being thus uncertain ; but it being granted 
withal that it happens before the quadrature, Ricciolus takes 
the middle point between the quadrature, and the time when 
it is firſt dubious, whether the moon be dichotomized, or not, 
for the true Dichotomy, Kell. | 

DICTAMNUM, DrirrAx xv, a medicinal plant, much valued 

among the ancients, and particularly applauded by their poets. 

It was eſteemed a ſpecific for wounds of arrows, which it 

drew out with wonderful eaſe, and according to them, only 

grew in the iſland of Crete, and even only in a little obſcure 
corner thereof; whence its appellation „ Creticus. 

It is ſtill found in that iſland. M. Tournefort, who was in 

Crete within theſe 30 years, deſcribes the place where it 
ows, and fays it flouriſhes there almoſt all the year. 
he modern Dictamnus, called alſo Jhite Dittany, or Fraxi- 

nella, from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the aſh, called 
by the Latins Fraxinus, is ſcarce in leſs eſteem than that of the 
ancients, Its root, wherein all its virtue is lodged, is about 
the thickneſs of a finger, and is frequently divided into a num- 
ber of little branches ; its colour is white, its. taſte bitter, its 
ſmell ſtrong, ſomewhat like that of a he-goat, its ſtem is 
about two foot high, reddiſh, and full of leaves ; at the top of the 
ſtem is a flower, not unlike a ſpica, or ear; in the middle of 
the flower is a piſtil with five little pieces wherein the ſeed is 
contained, which is black, ſhining, and oval. The root is 
excellent againſt the bite of venomous beaſts, as alſo againſt 
worms, the colic, &c. It muſt be choſen white, both infide 
and outſide, not fibrous, and well cleaned, 

There are ſeveral other kinds of dittany, but all of leſs va- 

lue : as the baftard-dittany, whoſe leaves are much leſs ; the 

wild dittany, which neither bears flowers, nor fruit, 

The ancients have a tradition, that the wounded deer firſt diſ- 

covered the virtue of the Diamus Creticus, which being eaten, 
reſently drew out the arrows ſticking in them, Thus Pliny, 

Lid. VIII, c. 27. And the like account we have from 

Cicero de Natur. Deor. Lib. II. Virgil. Æneid. Lib. XII. v. 

412. Tertul. de Pænit. c. 11. Though Cicero, more pru- 

dent and reſerved than Pliny, is contented to ſpeak of it as by 

hear-fay. Ariſtotle Lib. de Mirabilib. Auſcult. relates it of 
the roe-buck. Pliny ſays expreſly, that the juice of this plant 
taken inwardly, expels arrows, and cures wounds made with 
other weapons : he adds, that it ſtops ſuppurations, provokes 
the menſes, and delivery, and is good in frictions and fumi- 


tions. | | | 
DICTATE, Dicr Aux, in the ſchools, a i jon, mo- 
tion, or ſentiment of a man's conſcience, See ConsciEnCE. 
A good action becomes evil if done contrary to the Dictates of 
one's own conſcience, See Acriox, Goop, Ce. 
DicraArE, DicTATA, is likewiſe uſed in the ſchools for a leſ- 
ſon, or exerciſe, wherein the maſter reading, or ſpeaking ſome- 
thing, tlie ſcholars take it down in writing after him.---Here 
the act of the maſter is likewiſe called dictating. 
DICTATOR, a Roman magiſtrate, created by the ſenate, or 
people, on ſome extraordinary, and eminent occaſion, to 
command, with ſovereign authority, for a certain ** 
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dinarily limited to ſix months ; though the office was ſome- | DIES. See the article Day, 


times continued to twelve months. 


DICTIONAR 


Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer, but in dangerous, 
and difficult times; as in ſudden wars, popular factions, &c. 
He had abſolute, and monarchic power while his Didlature 
laſted : and ſome will even have it, his power went beyond 
that of the kings, He was arbiter of peace and war, and had 
command of life and death, without any appeals lying to the 
people, Twenty-four axes were bore before him, whereas 
only twelve before the conſul, See FasCEs. _ ; 
The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy's time; 
though ſome ancient authors ſpoke of T. Lartius Flavus as the 
firſt Diator, who was appointed in the year of Rome 255 
Sylla was the firſt perpetual Dictator, and Czfar the next. 
After Cæſar there were no more Diclators. The firſt Dicta- 
tor choſe from among the people, was Marcus Rutilius, created 
m 399+ ' 

* Sed nec anno, nec quibus conſulibus---nec quis primum dictator 
creatus fit, ſatis conſtat: Apud weterrimos tamen autores, T. 
Lartium - Dictatorem primum, Sp. Caſſium magi/irum equitum 
creatos invenio. Conſulares legere. Liv. lib. 2. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus derives the word ab edicendo, becauſe 
they ordained, and appointed what they pleaſed, But Varro 
will have the word taken hence, that the conſul named him, 
which the Latins call dicere. Lib. IV. de lingua Latina. Dicta- 


tor quod a conſule dicebatur, cujus ditto audientes omnes eſſent. 


DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or ſtyle of a writer, or 


ſpeaker. See STYLE. | 
The Diction or language of an orator ſhould be pure, proper 
to the ſubject, rich without affectation, ſtrong and cloſe with- 
out dryneſs, and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, and au- 
dience. 
The Didtion of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſſential 
parts thereof: it is of the leaſt importance of any; yet muſt 
peculiar care be taken herein to make every paſſion ſpeak its 
proper — 7 See TRAGEDY, c. NES 

„a collection, or catalogue of all the words 
of a language, or art, with their ſignifications; ranged in the 
order of the alphabet. See ALPHABET, 
What the Latins, and we after them, call Didlianary; the 
Greeks call Lexicon. See LEXICon. 
For the proper character, nature, office, &c. of a Dictionary, 
ſce the preface to this work. See alſo the article Voc ABu- 
LARY. 
The moſt ancient Dictionaries for the Latin tongue, are, that 
called Papias, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, bi- 
ſhop of Conſtance, who lived about the year 1409: another 


made in 1469, called Gemma Jacabulorume a third in 1502, 


called Gemma Gemmarum and a fourth by Dionyſus Neſtor, 
a cordelier. 

The moſt celebrated one is that of Ambroſe Calepine, a her- 
mit of St. Auguſtin at Bergamo, and fon of the count of Ca- 
lepin. Conrad Geſner is faid to have augmented it with four 
thouſand words. Paulus Manutius increaſed it ſtill more; 
and Paſſerat after him: and yet Matthias Martinius made two 
volumes of their omiſſions, 

There is another noted Latin Dictionary of Criſpinus: to fay 
nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Littleton, Cole, 
and numerous others of leſs conſideration. 

For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and Sca- 
pula: for the Spaniſh, that of Covarruvias : for the Italian, 
that of the Academy della Cruſca : for the French, thoſe of 
Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Furetiere, Richelet, Tre- 
voux, and that of the French academy : for the Engliſh, we 
have ſcarce any worth the mentioning ; unleſs, perhaps, thoſe 
of Loyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Baily. 

Junius has a Dictionary, or alphabet of the Gothic, Runic, 


and Anglo-Saxon, There is another in the Malayan, which 


is a dead language, famous throughout the Eaſt Indies; where 
it ſtands inſtead of the Latin among us. 

There are alſo hiſtorical, and geographical Dictionaries: as 
that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated into French, and 
augmented by Morery : another of Hofmann, printed at 
Baſil in 1677, in two volumes folio ; which were followed by 
a continuation of as many volumes in 1683, another of Mr. 
Bayle, under the title of hiſtorical and critical Dictionary, firſt 
printed at Rotterdam in 1697, in two large volumes : a phi- 
loſophical Dictionary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin: beſides ſe- 
veral law Dictionaries, phyſical Dictionaries, family Dictio- 
naries, Dictionaries of arts, of commerce, Ec. 


DID ACTICX, in the ſchools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeak- 


ing, or writing adapted to teach, or explain the nature of 
things. 

The word is formed from the Greek H1HSaozo, dxeo, I teach. 
There are many words that are only uſed in the Didactic, and 
dogmptick way. 


DIDY\MI, SIlaTMOL, the fame with Gemelli, or Twins. 


See Twins and GEMINI. | 


DIEM claufit extremum, a writ iſſued out of chancery to the eſ- 


cheator of the county, upon the death of any of the king's te- 
nants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what lands he died ſeiz- 
cd, and of what value, and who was the next heir to him, 


Dizs, in ſome ancient authors, is alſo uſed for 


Di Es datus, is a day, or time of reſpite given to 


Dies, in common law. There are two kinds of gay; . 


& non juridici. | Juridic, 


Dixs juridici, or faſti, are all days wherein juſtice is adminite 
r. 


ed in court. FasT1. 


DiEs non juridici, or nefaſti, are all ſundays in th 


eaſter term, the feaſt of the aſcenſion of our fe and in 
term, the nativity of St. John the baptiſt: in mi 2 
term, the feaſt of all ſaints, and all ſouls: and in hill, Imaz 
1 purification of the bleſſed virgin. | y term, 
e ſame diſtinction holds not only as to . 

court, c. but alſo as to contracts. * legal Proceedings in 
aye © yo daily roviſi 

Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as much Provition, 
ed the king's family half a day. » honey as fery. 


defendant by the court. See DEPARTURE, the tenant, ot 


DIESTS, in muſic, a diviſion of a tone, leſſer than a ſemi 


tone; or an interval conſiſting of a leſſer, or imn; 
tone. See ToNnE. . enn 
The Dięſis is the ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt change, 
the voice imaginable, It is alſo called a Feint, 
by 4 =. calls Df croſs, or ſaltier. 
riſtotle ieſes the elements of voice, as 1 

of diſcourſe, Indeed, Ariſtotle's Dieſes were _— _ 
ferent from ours : And we find Vitruvius expreſſy making the 
Dieſis a fourth part of the tone, But the Pythagoreans who 
are held the inventors of the name Dięſis, did not make it f 
{mall : they only divided the tone into two unequal parts 4 
called the leſſer, Dieſis, which we call the leſſer ſemi tone; 
and the greater, which we call the greater ſemi⸗ tone, they 
called Anatome. See SEMITONE, | 
But in after-times, when the tone came to be divided into 
three and four parts, the name Dizſis was retained to them all 
And hence thoſe different accounts, we meet withal in author. 
of the quantity of the Dieſis. x 


or inflexion of 
and expreſſed 


Enharmonical Dits1s is the difference between a ter, and 


leſſer ſemi-tone. See Tons, Genus, DRoR ER, Scais, Cr 
Dieſes are divided into three kinds: the leſſer enharmmical 
Dieſis, or ſimple Diefis, denoted by a ſingle croks, raiſes the 
note following by two comma's, or about of a tone: the 
chromatic, or double Diefis, denoted by a double crok, raiſes 
the following note by a leſſer ſemi-tone, or about four com- 
ma's; which is the common Dizfis : The greater enharmmical 
Diefis, denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the note by fix or ſeven 
comma's,. or about 4 of a tone. None but the dull Dias 
is uſed in muſic. A flat is frequently uſed to take away the 
Dieſis, and æ Diefis to take away a flat, 

When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhould be; 


or a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi- tone; it is called a 
Dieſis, or Feint. 


DIESPITER x, in antiquity, a name given to Jupiter. 


* Some authors will have it the ſame with Dios pater, Jupitty 
father; Jupiter being called in Greek, Zeug, or Atos; 
whence the oblique caſe qu%,jꝗ, Ce. Others hold Dizfpirer to 
ſignify Diei pater, father of the day. St. Auguſtin derives 
the name from Dies, day, and partus, production, bringing 
forth; it being Fupiter that brings forth the day. Of whi 
ſentiment are Servius, and Macrobius ; the former adding, 
that in the language of the Oſci, they called him Lucentius, 
and Dieſpiter in Latin. | | | 

Struvius Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to intimate, tha 
Dieſpiter ſignified Pluto : But, if that be his meaning, he is 
apparently miſtaken. For both in Cicero, and in the inſerp- 
tion he quotes from Gruter XXI. 8. we have only Dis 


pater, and not Dieſpiter. 
DIET *, DizTa, in medicine, &c, a ſpare regimen, ot 


courſe of living, out of regard to health, See REGIMEN, 
and HEALTH. | : 
* The word Diet, in this ſenſe, comes from Dieta, which fg. 
nified anciently a banquetting room; and at length an afſem 
of the ſtates, by reaſon the Germans held molt of their cout- 
Cils at table, 4” 
Diet is a ſovereign remedy againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from fe- 
pletion. See DisEAsE, REPLETION, &c. 
Diet is founded on this, that nature ought not to be buſied, 
and diſtracted in the concocting of food; but left wholly w 
or work of digeſting, and expelling the morbific matter. de 
"00D, : 
The word is formed from the Greek Matra, which ſignif 
regimen, or rule of life, preſcribed by phyſicians. And as the 
phyficians uſually order a ſpare, ſcanty modicum, leſs than 


and FASTING, | | Ka. 1 
Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the place of nel 
cines by Diet: any one, ſays he, may looſe a pound of 
take a purge, or a ſweat, by dropping the great meal, or ol 
ſtaining from animal food, and ſtrong liquors for four 9 © 


days, in chronical caſes, as effectually as by opening s Mars 


bs. of gt y X 
DfF Te” DIF 
+ flowing Sl of pill, be tiki 4 — 3 He | * moon; in mathematics, the exceſs of one quantity abovs © 
adviſes therefor - Suſe as thuch abſtinence as poſibly | - This angle is 60 degrees; and that 90 ; their Differeirs is 30. 
learned pro der 4 ſervation of their ſtrength, See Au GLE. SEN: e eee ts 
can, „ iy 2 65 bas 2 When a leſs quantity is ſubſtracted from a greater, what re- 
and freedom of a d any heavineſs, inquietudes, reſtleſs mains is called the Difference. See SUBsTRACTION, 
to, as Joon ON. —— either leſſening one | DIFFERENCE: of longitude of two places, is an arch of the equa- 
nights, or averſion to application : food. — ſtrong liquors tor intercepted between the meridians of the places. Sce 
ie their fat rf 5 er res] freedom, * LonGiTUDE. | IJ 
till fuch time — — . — ls wholly ori vegetable Diets, as | Aſcenſional DrrrERENCx, in aſtronomy. See AscRNSIG AL. 
lence 3 or by 1225 and the like, and drinking only wine DirrxxENCESs “, in heraldry, certain additaments to coat ar- 
fago, rice, pudding, rats EIT mour, whereby ſomething is altered, cr added, to diſtinguiſh 
and water. | ar ly df the ſtates, or | the younger families from the elder, or ſhew how far they are 
m_— or 2 N . tales, and Concert . — the „ 3 ee ay + - ITN 
ircles o 1 f A They are called in Latin Diminutiones, and Diſcernicula A, 
| meafutes for the publick U vos ods, FARLIA 8 * 1 and by the 8 Briſures. See 8 5 
MENT, &c. 9 cn f theſe Differences Silv. Morgan gives us nine, which ob- 
The Diets of the empire are ordinaril — NG — 82 tain principally among us: vz. the label, which denotes the 
CoLLEGE, EMPIRE, - * only to be held | firſt, or eldeſt fon : the creſcent, the ſecond : the mullet, the 
The general Diet of Poland, 1s #- abs tives then ever third: the martlet, the fourth : the annulet, the fifth : the 
every two years. But cn * hy NN ey flower de lis, the ſixth: the roſe, the ſeventh : the eight foil, 
year. The laws confine their * 5 « G 3 <a i at War the eighth: and the cro/s moline, the ninth, See each under 
frequently protract it to = wer can th 5 ren Yale often | its proper article, LAR ETL, &c. | NE 
faw, the capital of the — 8 every third Diet! Again, as the firſt Differences are ſingle for the ſons of the 
held at other places : in * or fe rm F l for | - bunt houſe, or deſcent; the ſons of the younger houſes are 
is to be convened at Grodno, in baulk the turm, and Bold | differed by combining or putting the ſaid Differences upon each 
icular reaſons it is fudge 1 _— d dutchy muſt conſent to | Other. As the firſt Differences are the label, creſcent, &c. for 
it elſewhere, the nobility of 1 on” 41 Ho it by circular | the firft houſe ; the Difference for the ſecond, houſe is the 
it. It is the king fixes the 2. 3 * * arch- label on a creſcent, for the firſt of that houſe : for the third 
letters ws to — _— — we N brother of the Foe houſe a mullet on a creſcent, &c. 
biſhop of Gneina c 5 I be original of Differences is controverted. Cambden will 
The ſeveral particular Drets, = ich 2 held * po — * have — to have begun about the time of king Richard. 
the 8 N do each ſend panics | | Paradin aſſigns Differences wore as early as the year 870. 
members nero” — | in the | The preſident Fauchet obſerves Differences to have been here- 
In Poland there are likewiſe Diets — k, held 1 — in the French families before the time of Louis le Gros, 
campagne, or country; Such are der | who came to the crown in the year 1110. Moreau refers 
their king They are called Þ _ land: Diets of the | them to the time of St. Louis, and Lallonette, Belle-foreſt, 
There are likewiſe Diers r , mh Sc. to that of Philip Auguſtus.---The occaſion of their riſe 
proteſtant cantons 3 Diets of the'catholic e. - „. is well accounted for by Colombier eee. 
ral Diets, The firſt —_— — * _ 8 od 6h All nations, ſays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the younger; 
| the canton of Zurich: the . EY 2 q «6 whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding their fathers, and - 
the canton of that name. The third, 07 pre is 21 becoming maſters of their lands, took on them their coat ar- 
ties of all the cantons, both proteſtant = bes — of De- mour, without any change, or alteration; and tranſmitted the 
twice a year, at the end of } my" png rich has | fame again to their eldeſt ſons : the younger brothers or ba- 
Pager” _ meets at 3 It is che canton o ſtards not being allowed to bear the ſame arms, without ſome 
e right of convening it. D | i | . additional mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence 
DIETA, in our old law-books, denotes a n ſome heralds, 't, goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
rationabilis Dieta conflat ex viginti wn gr | which to certain fixed, and determinate figures, for diſtinguiſhing 
DIETETIC, Dr1zTETICA, that part of p ee W] the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond; and £5 
| _ 2 way — ning — — to food, = gh 6 ul on to the ſixth : aſſigning the ſecond a label, the 2 a bar- 
ti cafes. OOD, a K ” F | Elch 2 batters. and the fürth 
DIEU & mon droit, 140 God and my right, the motto of n : 5 | * t " . a bend; 
the arms of England, given by king _— I. _— And the deſcendents of theſe do bear double Differences; or 
— be beld not his empire in vaſlalage ago, ar? Differences charged on one another, viz. the eldeſt ſon of the 
oro. , | . 1 ſecond ſon to retain his paternal coat, with the Difference of 
Ie was afterwards taken up by Edward III. when be firſt | these 29 retain. nis paterna! coats with the oe =: Hh 
MY | ed without the label of three points; ö ur points; 
claimed the crown of France; — — Ude de che | the third ſuch a label on a chief; the fourth a label charged 
interrupticf to the time of king Wi iam TIT : with certain figures, as eaglets, ltoncels, martlets, creſcents, 
motto, je maintiendray; though he command be under. | roſes, Rc. And for the ſame reaſon, the ſecond ſon of the | 
to be retained WIFI Wide Ron, neee engrailed, the third a bordure 
ſtood of the late queen Anne, who uſed the motto, ſemper charged with bezants, or tourtems, Ws | < 
| eadem; which had been before uſed by queen Elizabeth. But the ſame author judges the fixing any certain invariable 
{ DIFFAMATORY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe diffama- | =. | gt Ay i ERS | 
; nh, ee abi 19 fearndall diſ- | Differences at all an abuſe ; by reaſon they may happen not to 
tory libel, ſignifying a writing intended to my: "og be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much deface, 
| — a pur 2 = 8 kk | of Fi. and blemiſh it. He adds, that many other figures 4 5 thoſe 
y oman law anc nnances ot France, - - __ s Differences ; as ſh 6, 
che authors of diffamatory libels were puniſhed with death, | abovementioned, may be uſed as Differences ; as ſhells, be 


— —j—. —— 
R : 


di „ 5,777 "es zants, cinque-foils, and a thouſand more. Some younger fa- 
| Th IE e og SER to milies have made the Difference in their arms by only di- 


all d ſanatory libels: he found it but reaſonable, to leave an Ern 8 5 * . Po ure ; and 

3 2 of yenting 2 ws 2 m _ It muſt be added, that the Difference may be of metal on me- 
tet 97 5 mY 8 difeiſed;: or diſregarded A tal, or colour on colour; which in other Caſes is falſe heraldry. 

DIF FARREATION e A the Romans, a ceremony DIFFEREN 1. e in HY higher geo- 

N : . . | , Mo me an anhnit quantity, or a. ICI ot quan- 

Diezer ee e , eee 

* . | | Gel ; . 1 fas 4 | QUANTITY, ok 3 * ; . 5 | 

— 2 = — — * —— 3 It is called a differential, ot differential quantity, becauſe fre- 

mony with wheat; of far, wheat. ee e ... quently conſidered as the di erence of two quantities; and | 

Diffarreation was properly the diffolvin: of marriages contracted as ſuch is the foundation of the differential calculus : Sir Iſaac J 

' by confarreation; arr wete Ty of the pontifices, or | Newton, and the Engliſh, call it a Moment, as being conſi- 1 


— —— Le 


2 
—— >> 
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n Feſtus ſays it was perſormed with a wheaten cake. 3 * the a increaſe of quantity; See FLuxIon, | | 

Tj : eee ee -Farreation to be OMENT, Ce. FAYE : 1 
| 8 Pk 1 C — — 8 Bios Mr, Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an Infiniteſimal. See | 
DIFFERENCE, in logic, an eſſential attribute belonging to INFINITESIMAL, 


ſome ſpecies, and not found in the genus; being the idea that My 1 1 1 Be, fi, ſicend, e ol 1 
d Br wr x5 ae IFFERENT10-DIFFERENTIAL: CES 1 
Thus I eg _ anger yore Va which | Dirr ERENTIAL calculus, or method, is a method of re | 1 
in their ideas e more than is included in the] quantities; that is, of 8 differential, 52 infinitely _ 1 
hs of ſubſtance. In body; for-inſtanee; is found-impenetra- | quantity, We eres gl ite number of times, is equa 
lüty, and extenſion ; in ſpiri ver of thinking, and rea-] id 4 given quantity, „„ „ „ „„ 
bring, $o that the D; — 22 ;1. AN 2 a | hs Shed. and | Goh, oh 4 = 74 5 4 
an Di irit is itati 4 | | a uy 4 ies; N * * A | NY KUO - 1 
vod ! „ KI. V. —— — e e. | * | | 3 N | him- 1 
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F 5.3 2 , 1 75 13 6 f 
himſelf, calls it differentialis calculus, as conſidering the infi- down, by the help of an annular pully, which 1 
nitely ſmall quantities found hereby as the differences of the | rection. | b > Bo ; 15 un di. 
quantities; and accordingly expreſſing them by the letter d | DIGEST, DiczsTum, a collection of the Roman 
rrefixed : as the differential of x, by dx ; that of , by dy, &c. ranged and digeſted under proper titles, by order of * 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who has a better title to the diſcoyery, calls ror Juſtinian. | 6 | et. 
it the method of Huxiont, as conſidering the infinitely little quan- hat prince ave his chancellor Tribonianus 3 


tities rather as fluxions, or momentary increments, e. gr. of for this urpoſe; who in conſequence thereof. Commiſſion 
a line, generated by the fluxion —— point; of a ſurface jurifcontalti or lawyers, to work upon. the Bo OR den 
by the flux of a line; or a ſolid, by the flux of a ſurface; | cordingly, took out the beſt, and ieft deciſions from th 
and iriftead of d, notes them by a dat; e. gr. the fluxion of x, thouſand volumes of the ancient juriſconſulti, and . a two 
he writes *x ; that of y, y, &c. which is the only difference | them all into one body; which yu liſhed in 8 
between the differential calculus, and the methed of fluxions.-- | 533» under the name of Digi. To this the emperor Yet 
For the hiſtory, doctrine, uſe, &c. thereof, ſee FLUX10Ns. the force of a law, by a letter at the head of the work, gave 
DirrERENTIO-DirrERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of ſerves it as a preface. See. JURISCONSUL Tus, Which 
differencing differential quantities, The Digeſt makes the firſt part of the Roman law, and die 54 
As the ſign of a Differential is the letter 4; that of a Diffe- | volume of the corpus, or body of the civil law, See CrpII * 
rential of dx, is ddr, and the Differential of ddr, dddx, or | It was tranſlated into Greck under the lame emperor, 25, 
d'x, d'x, &c. or , *, &c. r . N x Jl nos: ng 
Thus, we have powers, or degrees of Differentials ne uin method ot quoting, it 13. U 4 donble ff, on 
The Di zune of an ordinary adobe. called a Differen-] of the 7. name Pandect, which firſt abbreviated b.. 
tial of the fir/t power, or degree, as dx. hgure of two III; to abreviate it Net further, the two ig 


DirFERENTIAL of the ſecond power, or degree, is an infiniteſi- raters were into one FIT, which. the Latin ©; 
mal of a etal —.— of the firſt degree; as ddr, or D 2 nn en eee 
dxdx, or dr, dxdy, &c. r i ujas fays, that Digeſt is a common name for all book, di. 

DirrERENTIAL of the third degree, is an infiniteſimal of a dif- RN in a good order and 7 6 and hence it is that 

þ ferential quantity of the ſecond degree; as dddx, 4x", drchdæ, 1 888 calls the goſpel of St. Luke, Diggf, 
| ; ind fo bn. , JR, or DIGESTER, an artificial means, or inſtru- 
f The powers of Differentials, as dx*, are differenced after the 8 ferving to digeft, or diſſolve meats out of the ſtomach, 

i fame manner, as the powers of ordinaty N And M a way analagous to that of animal digeſtion, 

3 again, as compound Differentials either multiply, or divide r. Leigh, in the Pbiloſopb. Tranſact̃. Sives us an artificiat 
| each other, or are powers of Differentials of the firſt degree; Digefter, to illuſtrate the natural one: it is prepared from 

| Differentials are differenced after the ſame manner as ordmary ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit of harts-horn, the chyle of a 
I quantities, And therefore, the Differentio-Differenttal Cal- | its ſaliva, A pieee of veal, mutton, beef, or the like, of the 
0 culus, is; the ſame in effect, with the Differential. bigneſs of a nut, being put in a dram of this preparation, and 

NF DirrERENTIAI, in the doctrine of logarithms.--Kepler calls ſet on a digeſting furnace two hours; it drew. from the fleſh a 
x the logarithms of Tangents, Differentiales ; which we uſually | luce, that the colour and taſte of chyle, and let the 
| call artificial tangents. See LOGARITHM and TANGENT. meat light, dry, and inſipid. e 

DIFFORM, is a word uſed in oppoſition to Uniform and T. Havers prepares a Digeftor of oil of turpentine, mixed 
ſignifies, that there is no regularity in the form, or appearance with oil of vitriol ; in which, raw fleſh, and crums of bead 


— 


4 | of a thing. See UNIFORMITY. _ being put, and the whole committed for four hours to 4% in 
| The botaniſt uſe it as a diſtinction of the flowers of plants, | Þalneo,marize, the meat is found diſſolved, and the whole w- 
| re Frowns gether forms a thickiſh pulp : hence, thoſe authors, each of 

DIFFUSE, Dirrvus1vs, is chiefly uſed for a prolix manner | them, conchude the food. im the ſtomach; to be dd by 
| of writing, &c. See PROLIXITY. bome ſuch menſtruums. See DIGESTION, . 


A dictionary cannot well be too diffuſive, for a man is never But the moſt celebrated Dige/ter is that of Papin, the efe 
[| too much informed of the word he wanted ; and he is not [| Whereof bears a more near reſemblance to the operation of 
| obliged to read the reſt. the ſtomach, It is a ſort of veſſel, wherein meat being put, 
A diffuſive ſtyle is proper for diſcourſes in the demonſtrative | together with ſo much water as ſeryes exactly to fill it, a li 
kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe, and conciſe z Cicero on the | is ſcrewed cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no external air. Then, 


contrary diffuſive, &c. See STYLE. by the application of two or three lighted. charcoal, or even 
DIFFUSION, the act whereby a body is ſpread or ſtretched | A ſingle ſmall lamp- flame, the meat is in à few minutes (fix 
out, ſo as to take up more ſpace, | or eight) reduced into a perfe& pulp, or rather liquor. By a litt 


I} The ſchoolmen make three kinds of Diffuſion : the firſt | increaſe of the fire, or the addition of a few: minutes in time, 
J that whereby a pure quality is diffuſed; as cold, force, &c, | the hardeſt bones themſelves are brought into a pulp or gelly. 
bf | This they diſtinguiſh into equal, whereby equal portions, or | The effect is accounted for from the ſtrict cloſure of 
| degrees of the quality are diſtributed upon equal parts of the | engine, which excluding the intruſion or eſcape of air, the 
medium; thus, when a direct motion is impreſſed on a move- ſucceſſions occakoned . expanſions, and oſcillations of 
{ | able, all the parts of the moveable receive an equal impetus : N are and ftrong, and fo 
1 and unegual, when unequal degrees of the quality are diftributed reſolve the whole into one ſeemingly homogeneous body, and 
| on different parts of the ſubjeCt : thus it is, that force is im- mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other particles, ſo ſtrongly 
reſſed on a lever, and cold propagated through the medium. together, as ſcarce to be ſeparable, but; while hot, to appear 
1 The ſecond kind of Diffuſion is that performed by the mo- one liquor, and when cold a gelly, of a {trength proportionats 
1 . tion of bodies; ſuch is the Diffuſion of light, ſound, ſmell, to the quantity of fleſh or bones diſſolved in the water. 
wo magnetic, electric virtues, Sc. | This experiment ſeems to hold a cloſe analogy with the ope- 
. The third is performed partly by the motion of corpuſcles, ration of che ſtomach. For though the ſtomach do not adi. 
fn and partly by the Diffuſion of a quality; and thus they hold | naxily diſſalve, either ſo ang; or ſo 
18 fire to be diffuſed. | ; | portion to its heat and conſtruction, Dr. Drake ta 
N But the modern philoſophers reject the notion of qualities, and | the ſame thing : thereby breaking and reſolving inte 8 
1 their Diffuſion. According to them, there is no other Diffu- | the bodies which it included, ſo mixed, inter minim, W * 
i | ſion, but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted in minute ef- humours.--- Theſe, thus reduced into a fluor, and N 
Wit fluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmoſphere all around the | mixed with the liquids of the drink, and juices of the 
il | body; which diffuſion of corpuſcles ſome call atmoſpherical, | mach, compoſe that lacteſcent liquor, called Chyle, or Ch. 
| as being ſuppoſed to be terminated by a circle, whereof the | See CHYLE. {ld Net oC 4 4 
; diffuſing body is the centre. Every body, it is now proved, DIGESFION, in medicine, that change of the | food — 
| has its ſphere of activity, or Diffuſion, within which the par- | in at the mouth, which it undergoes in the foamed» al it 
| ticles, or corpuſcles, torn from it, and flying away, have a | to afford fit matter to compoſe, or diſtend an am 4 
ſenſible effect, as we ſee in odorous, ſonorous, Ec. bodies. arrives at its deſtined bulk ; and to repair the loſs 4-4 
r See Quality; where the phyſical law of the Diffuſfen' of particles, which the body in its natural Rate, neceflariy 
| | qualities is | NN 
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aid down, See alſo SPHERE of Adi, ATMo- |  dergoes. © See CoNCOcTION. e and degit+ + 
SPHERE, EFFLUVIA, &c. OY EN T he operation of Dige/tion fucceeds to-maſtication, 

1 DIG AMMA. See F. I  tition, See Mas ric Arion, and De GLUTITION- - 
k DIGAMY, the fame with Bigamy. See BIO A ur. It includes chylification, and is ſucceeded by Car- 
|; DIGASTRICUS *, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower jaw, | and nutrition. See SANGUIFICATIONs/ NUTRITION C. 
| thus called, as having a double belly.---See Tab. Anat. Myol © LIFICATION, &c, e 
14 Hg. 1. and alſo ſee Muscix. | 251 The cauſe, manner, and means of Digeſtion, have to all th 
| The word is formed from Hig, twice, and yaorne, belly. nitely controverted : it would be tedious 40 entef * 


k 
{ It ariſes fleſhy from the upper part of the proceſſus maſtoide- | - ſyſtems; and hypotheſes,” that have been! framed” by Pu 
1 : us, and deſcending, contracts into a round tendon, which mens phyſicians, to account for this important Nog, 0. 
x | paſſes through the ftilohyoideus, and an annular ligament, me that it is done by à kind of = the l- 
1 which is faſtened to the os hyoides; then it grows fleſhy again, | boiling of the ſolid, and ler parts of the food, t path 
11 and aſcends towards the middle of the edge of the lower jaw, 1 id, by the heat of the ach, and of the adhacent f 


F the lower Jaw, | -the'liver, ſpleen; £54 \Sop WLAzATION WHERGS © Owe | 
1 ; 1 | "I "FA 8 
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Others will have it done b attrition ; as if the ſtomach by 


| thoſe repeated motions, which are the effects of reſpiration, 


or ground off the minuter particles from the groſſer 
To ; = agitating, and driving the reſt againſt each other, 
attenuatedz and diſſolved them, |; See 1 RITURATION. 
Others think the hilious juice; others the ſpirits, &c, chiefly 
concerned in the affair. See BILE, Cc. . 
Others will have the food diſſolved by a menſtruum, or diſ- 


ſolvent : but theſe are greatly divided as to the nature and ori- | 


menſtruum ; ſome ſuppoſing it an acid, furniſhed 
- + __ of the ſtomach'; others a nitroaereous ſpirit, 
which by penetrating the maſs of food, breaks the connexion 
of the moſt ſolid parts; and others, a ſaline juice, which divides 
and yolatilizes the parts of the food. See MensTauuM. , 
Others again ſuppoſe Digeſtion to be performed by means of a 
ferment, or leayen 3 which, mixing with the aliment, excites 
an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, by whoſe mutual col- 
lions, the parts are attenuated and difſolyed. See FERMENT. 
But theſe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment ; ſome 
taking it to be the remains of the food laſt digeſted, which by 
its continuance in the ſtomach, has — an acid qua- 


 lity, which rende it a ferment : others take the ferment, 


ſtomach, corrode and deſtroy the fine membrane it is lined 
withal, and do other miſchieh, | 
But to this it is anſwered, 1. That, according to Mr. Hec- 
uet himſelf, the faculty of fermenting only belongs to the 
ts; and that, by his own computation, half a pound of bile 
only contains 30 grains of falt; and a pound of ſaliva, with 
two ounces of pancreatic juice, and the ſtomach-liquor, con- 
tain but 14 grains more: ſo that the ferment of the ſtomach 
roduced each day, only amounts to about 44 grains, which 
eems ſcarce enough for two pounds of food. But Mr. Hec- 
f 75 diminiſhes the quantity of theſe ſalts too much, which 
erheyen, and others, make a deal more. To which is to 
| be added the volatile ſalt, mixed with the phlegm and ſpirits. 
2, It is not true, that there is always required a grain, and 


| only a grain of leaven for 800 grains of matter, Experience 


contradicts this rule. In ſome fermentations there is no need 
of any leaven at all, and in others a deal leſs, As to the 
ferment's acting on the membranes of the ſtomach; it is cer- 
tain, it does act on, and vellicate the ſame, when there is no 
food to employ it; and this it is, that occaſions the ſenſation 
of hunger, as faſt as they are corroded, they are re- 
paired again by the nouriſhment proper to them. The ſto- 


. 


or principles of fermentation to be contained in the aliment mach is ſometimes gnawed, and incommoded by the mem- 


it ſelf; which when incloſed in the ſtomach, and heated 
thereby, being put in motion, enters on its office of fermen- 
tation: but theſe, too, are divided; ſome taking it to be the 
ſpiritous part; and ſome the air in foods, See Did ESTOR. 


Others ſuppoſe this ferment ſupplied by the glands of the ſto- 


mach: and laſtly, others contend for the ſaliva, and make 
that the ferment ſerving principally for the Digeſtion of the 
food, See SALIVA, 1121 | 


All theſe ſyſtems are now reduced to three principal ones ; 
which we {till find explained, and defended in the ſeveral 
- vrritings on that ſubject : the firſt holding Digeſtion to be per- 


formed by fermentation z the ſecond by trituration ; and the 
third by fermentation and trituration t a0 | 

'The 5 opinion was for a long time the only one. The 
retainers hereto hold, that the food; after it is received into 
the ſtomach is there impregnated with certain menſtruous 
juices, which being aſliſted by the natural heat of the ſtomach, 
raiſes a fermentation in the Tode, which diſſolves, attenuates, 
and converts them into chyle. See FERMENTATION, | : 
This was the ſyſtem of the ancients; who, though they only 
expreſs themſelves in general terms, as diſſolving, ſoftening, 
ſubduing, concretion, qualities, c. yet ſeem to have had the 
notion of what we call Fermentation. Thus Empedocles and 
Hippocrates teach, that Digeſtion is performed by a putrefaction 
of the foods, after the like manner as the ſame — 
holds water to be converted by putrefaction into wine. Hip- 
pocrates and Ariſtotle uſe the term Gonco#ion, which we like- 


ſtruum; but ordinarily it is preſerved by a viſcid matter, 
wherewith its inner coat is lined. See HUNGER; f 

Another objection againſt this doctrine, is, that the chyle yields 
no inflammable ſpirit ; which it ſhould, were it the effect of 
fermentation : but M. Aftruc anſwers, that all fermentations 


do not produce any ſuch. ſpirit : that of dough, for inſtance, 


affords none, nor that of rotten fruits, nor of acids, or pure 
alcali's, The inflammable ſpirit, in effect, requires a fine atte- 
nuated ſulphur, which is not found in all fermentations, 
[The ſecond ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed in the 
preſent age; and has been maintained with a deal of zeal 
and viyacity, as is commonly the caſe in any thing that has 
the appearance of novelty; Thoſe who eſpouſe this opinion, 
contend, that it is a mere continual attrition, or grinding, 
that breaks, attenuates, -and reduces the food, and with the 
addition of a proper fluid, forms it into that whitiſh ſubſtance, 
_ called Chyle ; much as corn is ground between the ſtones of a 
mill. Which opinion ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething 
obſerved in birds: their gizzard, or crop, is compoſed of two 
ſtrong, ſolid, compact muſcles, which rubbing againſt each o- 
ther, and being aſſiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of ſand 
' ſwallowed by the birds, break and grind the dry food thoſe ani- 
mals live on: and when the ſand is grown ſmooth, they caſt 
them off with the other excrements, and ſwallow freſh ones. 
This ſentiment is thus explained by an able aſſertor thereof, 
Mr. Hecquet, in his treatiſe of Digeſtion. Every thing in the 
body is vaſcular : conſequently every thing therein is hollow: 


wiſe find in Erotian, Plutarch, and Actuarius, to expreſs the | every thing therein lives after its manner; conſequently, 


manner of fruit's ripening, | the. muſt's changing into wine, 


and Fermentation, de veteri meædicina, c. 5. and Galen likewiſe, 
J. de Conſuetudine, c. 2. And in another place he aſſerts, that 
2 certain ſerous juice of the ſtomach concurs with the bile and 
ſpirits to effect Dige/tion. — To fay nothing of Cicero, who, 
according to the prevailing opinion of his time, attributes 
Digeſtion to the heat of the ſtomach. Lib. II. De Nat. 
er, ; | | 513 

The juices, or ferments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action Di- 
£:/tion is ſuppoſed owing, are, the faliva, bile, and pancreatic 
Juice, This is ſo true, that in certain voracious animals, 
which eat, and digeſt faſt, particularly wolves, oſtriches, and 
porcupines, the bile diſcharges it ſelf immediately into the 
cavity of the ſtomach; and we have obſerved a diſpoſition ana- 
logous thereto in a man that had been a great eatar. 

There are only three marks to know the fermentation of 
dough and muſt by: - firſt, in that the dough riſes, and 
wells; and the muſt bubbles and rarifies. - Secondly;-In that 
the bread and wine made by theſe fermentations, have dif- 


terent taſtes and 9 thoſe the flower and muſt had | 


before, Thirdly, In that the bread and wine, by diſtillation, 


j1cld principles that differ in thoſe reſpects from thoſe drawn 
trom flower and muſt. Now, all theſe charaQters are found 
Aging ü modes the GREEN : 

Againſt this ſyſtem it is objected by Mr. Hecguet, and others, 
that in eyery 24 hours there is epared a pound of faliva, 


0 


| Half a pound of bile, and at two ounces of pancreatic 
| Juice; to which is to be added the ſtomach-liquor, "reſembling 


faliva; the whole amounting to about two-pounds;' or 138 
Ads | 3824 
vans of leaven. Now, ſay they, it is allowed by the che- 


mils that one grain of ferment is ſufficient for 800 grains of | -- 


matter to be fermented ; conſequently. 2 5 of ferment 
would ſuffice for 1200 pounds . 
daa) does not take above 4 pounds in a day. 3% 8 10. NE 
not J his, fay they, is an argument, that fermentation is 
108 the only, or principal intention of theſe :juices 3 fince, 


7 1t had, they would have been better pr ioned to the 


*olkayy And, further, it furniſhes an obj ion, ſince ſuch 
A of line, menſtruous humour, having ſo little bu- 
do employ it in- fermenting dhe food, mult act on the 


every thing is in motion : animal life being nothing but mo- 


and paſte's riſing, Hippocrates. expreſly names — | tion; and conſequently, all the veſſels are in motion. Now 


the parts of a body, that are to move, will move towards 
thoſe ſides, where they find the leaſt reſiſtance. But the 


place of the leaſt reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſequent- 


17 the motion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axes. 
L he parts of veſſels that are to move, are the parietes, or 
1 becauſe flexible and elaſtic; and this motion can only 
de effected by an approximation of thoſe parts; conſequently, 
the motion of the veſſels conſiſt in an approximation of their 
parietes: it is, therefore, a ſort of contraction, preſſion, or 
cCoarctation. Hence, as all the parts of the body are only veſſels, 
they all undergo a ſyſtole, preſſion, or contraction. | 
Further, all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities ; and, 
therefore, all the juices, or liquids in the body, are continu- 
ally compreſſed. - This preſſion is the action of an elaſtic 
force; conſequently, the preſſion will be ſuch as is the force; 


cular are muſcular, or motive, like ſphincders, which com- 
preſs: the circular are over the longitudinal, and embrace, or 
| former, we have already obſerv'd, are 


2 
J 
[ 
&5 


angles: the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic; the cir- 
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acid ferment ſhould father impede, than promote Digeſtlon. 


*"Y 
Add, that beſide the force to grind the juices, and the veſſels 


to compreſs them, there are likewiſe liquors to dilute and 
tethper them, viz. the faliva, arid ſtomach- liquor. And mi- 
neral matters, which the ſtomach-liquor cannot diſſolve; are 
found to be worn, and poliſhed after having ſtayed fome time 
in the ſtomach. Now poliſhing is the effect of triture, or 


inding, not of corroſion. Accordingly we find pelotoons, or 


ls of hairs, or threads in the ſtomach of cattel, very ſmooth 
and ſhining, and far from having any marks of corroſion, 
The authors of trituration require three things for Dige/t:on 
to proceed : a liquor to wet and dilute the food, which they 
find in the ſaliva, and ſtomach-liquor: a veſſel, which is the 


ſtomach: and a moving power to grind, which they imagine 
to have found in the muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphtagm, and 


abdomen, The moving force in the muſcles of the ſtomach 
they maintain to be equivalent to the weight of 248235 
pounds; and the force of the ſtomach alone, to a weight of 
I pounds: a power more than equal to that of one of the 


able mill- ſtones. See Traite de la Digeſtion par M. Hecguet. 


Borelli, on the footing of the equilibrium of fluids, has de- 


monſtrated, that the force of the flexor of the laſt articulation 


venter, to 248235 pounds. 
The flexor only weighs 122 grains, and yet may ſuſtain 


and the inteſtines to a receiver, or vat. 


of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds: whence Pitcairn de- 
duces, that the force of the fibres of the ſtomach is equal to 
12951, and that of the diaphragm, and muſcles of the lower 


is way of eſtimating is this: 


3720 pounds: conſequently, the fibres of the ſtomach weigh- 
ing 8 ounces, and the diaphragm, with the muſcles of the 
lower venter, weighing together 8223 grains, have the force 


- abovementioned.--But this argumentation ſeems founded on a 


miſtake; for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 grains, 
that the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 3720 pounds : befides 
that it would follow hence, that the heavier the muſcles of 
the ſtomach, diaphragm, and abdomen, are, the more force 
they would have, and conſequently, the more eaſy, and ex- 
pedite would the Digeſtion be: which is falſe. | 

The patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the arbor, 
or ſcrew of a preſs, the heart to a piſton, the lungs to bellows, 
the mouth to a mill-ſtone or a peſtle, the ſtomach to a preſs, 
They contend, that 
Caſtellus, a phyſician of Meſſina, was the firſt of the moderns, 
who expreſly eſpouſed the ſyſtem. of ferments, and that he was 
followed by Van Helmont, and Willis. 

But even the partiſans of trituration are not perfectly agreed 
amongſt themſelves: Pitcairn will have it performed by a 
total contraction of the ſtomach : and Mr. Hecquet, by a ſuc- 
ceſſive periſtaltic, or vermicular contraction. 

Aſtruc, in his treatiſe, de la Cauſe de la Digeſtion, refutes this 
ſyſtem of trituration at large. He makes a ſtrong oppoſition 
to the calculus, which raiſes the moving force of the fto- 
mach, &c. ſo very high. The contraction of the fibres of 


the ſtomach, to compreſs the food, he ſhews, cannot ex- 


_ ceed three ounces ; and it is even gratis that he allows ſo 


much : that of the diaphragm and abdomen, he computes 
at about 4 pounds. He obſerves, that Pitcairn, ſurprized in all 
probability, with what he had aſſerted of this force, durſt not 
purſue the proportion whereon his calculus was founded, and 


according to which, one of the forces would have been found 


equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other to 250734 3 | 


which together make 367822 pounds. 

The diaphragm in its motion has two powers ; the one direct, 
which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the centre to- 
wards the circumference ; the other lateral, whereby i reſts, or 


. Preſſes on the ſtomach: the latter very ſmall in compariſon of 


the former. Now, what ſeems to have deceived Pitcairn and 


Hecquet, is, their taking the direct for the lateral force; the 


contraction of the fibres for their preſſure on the ſtomach. And 


- the ſame overſight they are guilty of in the muſcles of the 'abdo- 


men, whoſe preſſure agai 


that there are voracious animals without any diaphragm at all ; 


| as fiſhes, which reſpire through their gills : and others that have 


only a ſingle membrane; as birds, in whom the muſcles of the 


lower venter are very ſmall and feeble, and in a fituation that 


incapacitates them from acting at all on the ſtomach. 


The membranes of the ſtomach being very ſoft, and having 


only a flender motion, ſeem very unfit for the office of a 


mill-ſtone. 


It is true, in certain fowls, the ſtomach conſiſts 
of a cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceeding ſtrong, fo as to 


break little ſtones and bits of glaſs. But to this it is urged, 
that it is no Digeſtion, which in theſe animals is effected in 


$ „ £* ” 


the inteſtines. And the ſtructure of our ſtomach compared 
with the gizzard or crop of  granivorous birds, does, on the 
- contrary, furniſh a very cogent argument againſt tritura- 


tion. The gizzard, is provided on the out- ſide with four fleſhy 


muſcles, the tendons whereof meet in two oppoſite points: 
the inſide is lined with a hard, thick, cartilagenous mem- 
brane; eſpecially in the places where the tendons meet. By 


this mechaniſm nature plainly intimates the office of the giz- 


zard to be the grinding of the grain by the friftion of its pa- 
rieties, or fides : whereas, the membrane in the ſtomach of a 


man is exceedingly. thin and fine, furniſhed with few fiſhy 


the abdomen is only lateral. Add, | 


p - 
x 


* 


hither in abundance. Hence it ari 
and enters the ſubclavian vein; Where being ken 


 clination to go to ſleep after meals. But, by dee m 


1 . 
D1& 
p wh 


fibres, covered with a tender; ſenſible kind of vill 


ſtomach it ſelf is of a great capacity. And the li; and the 


rapacious birds, who devour huge pieces of raw * 


chewing, is a ſtill finer membrane. Laſtl 
the ſyſtem of trituration there ſeems no * — of 
r, nauſea's, indigeſtions, crudities, &+, or hun- 
n the ſyſtem of trituration it ſeems impoſſible to explain wa. 
certain things eaſy to grind, x. g. cabbage flowers n why 
digifted in certain flomachs, Which yet find no git”, 
digeſting more hard, and ſolid meats ; as beef and 0 in 
. the difference of diſſolvents gives a natural 3 
ſolution. Hydropic people continue to dige, notwithtang.? 
the fibres of the ſtomach, as well as the reſt of the bodr © 
extremely relaxed through the redundance of moiſture”; 
the total, prompt change of nature induced in foods, can he 
the effect of nothing elſe but fermentation ; which "on Aif 
covers it ſelf by belches, '&c. while it goes on. l 


needles, pins, &c. ſometimes found undiffolved 2 


mach, are no objection to the fyſtem of fermentation: it . 
notorious, that 47 diſſolvent diſſolves all bodies, $onz it being 
In birds, which feed on grain, the fermentation is manifeſt, 
firſt in the crop, where the grain is prepared for Digein 
by being macerated in a liquor like faliva ; and : 
the gizzard, where the Digeſtion is perfected by a diſſolyent 
mou into it by a conglomerate gland gut the thing i 
ill more apparent in ruminating animals, which are provided 
with four ſtomachs ; the two whereof, though formed 
of a nervous membrane, make but little alteration in the 
aliment, for want of a ferment, or menſtruum; ſo that it 
returns to be chewed again; _—_ becomes well dee 
in the fourth ſtomach, whither a diffolvent is poured from a 


ds in 


conglomerate gland. See RUMINANT, r. 


The partiſans of the third opinion allow it inconteſtable, that 
there are acids in the ſtomach, which mix with the foods, 
and act on them; and hold likewiſe, that their action aided, 
and promoted by the motion of ſyſtole, and diaftole in the 
viſcera : add, that the acids produce a fermentation ; 
and the oſcillatory motion of the viſcera a trituration; and 
that thus Digeſtian is the effect of fermentation, and trituration 
at the fame time. | 

Be it as it will with each of the three ſyſtems, thus much we 
may venture to lay down from them all, as the real proceſs of 
Digeſtion : the end of this operation being to prepare the foods, 


ſo as they may ſerve for nutrition; thoſe foods muſt be conſi- 
dered from 


time the man takes them in, till being con- 
verted into chyle, they mix with the blood, which conveys 
them into all parts of the body. The foods then we take, 
are either crude, as oiſters, fruits, certain pulſe, &c, or dreſſed, 


as fleſh, and fiſh, which are roaſted, boiled, fried, &c, and 


ſeaſoned a thouſand diverſe ways with ſalt, pepper, and other 
ſpices, vinegar, wine, r. to heighten and enrich the taſte, 
as much as to aſſiſt Digeſtion. See Foop, DrEsSING, &. 
Further, there are ſome foods' we ſwallow without chewing, 
as liquids ; and others, which we break and comminute by 
chewing, as bread, fleſh, &c, It is of theſe laſt we ſhall here 
ſpeak, as undergoing more preparations, and more changes to 
them for food, than the others. 

The food, then, is firſt broke, and divided by the teeth, and, 
at the ſame time, moiſtened with a li by the 
ſalival glands, and thus formed into a ind of paſte, Se 
MasTiCATION. we” * 
Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the oeſophagus into the 
ſtomach, there to ferment. See DEG LUTITION,— 
fermentation is cauſed, 1. By the falival juice, which 1s 2 
ferment, and has the fame eff: on the aliment, that leave, 
or barm has on paſte. 2. By the heat of the ſtomach, 

of the abdomen, and even excrements ;- which here has th 
ly the ſame effect on foods, as a dunghil — — 


by the chemiſts to dige therein. 3. By the remains of 


left adhering in the rugz, or folds of the ſtomach, and there 


* * the 
turned ſour, and acrimonious. 4. By the-comprefſion of 
| muſcles of the abdomen, and diaphragm. —_— 
| which the repeated compreflion of thoſe m 


occahions t9 
drip from the glands of the ſtomach.” 6. According to tht 


_ ſentiment of ſome modern phyſicians, by the air it ſelf, 


being mixed, and embarafſod in the alimente, dme by ** 
heat of the ſtomach, and ſeparates the parte of the 


* Theſe cauſes all contribute to attenuate, and divide the fot, 


— ”” to convert it into à cineritious matter, called 5 
p Enn. e 5057 ee een 1 

From the ſtomach the chyle deſcends into che dung, 
where it is further by the pancreatic N render i 
bile, which-thin it, precipitate: wp fed, entes 
more fluid. The chyle thus per attenua chyll 
the hebel veins, which convey/it into 3 245 
where it is further diluted by — the thoratic duct, 


ticle of the bea. 


aſcending cava, it is poured into the right vent 1 
| The chyle thus mixing with the blood eee On, 


bules thereof and thus abates its motion: the bleol 


* 
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5 FS OT A chyle; and by its volatile, ma „ how ſubtil ſoever, if put into. a fluid which is fpeciz 
communicates its 8 ET ſaline 3 parts | cally'lighter, muſt neceſſarily. ſink to the bottom; _— 
and exalted 18 gives it its laſt perfection. Then find Tome heavy bodies, ſuch as gold, c. when reduced ints 
of the air, Wor 6niſhed and the foods by being fo many | thin plates, will be ſuſtained in ſpirit of wine, This force; 
the Digeſtion ty" ee 3 nutrition, are car- | therefore, of tenacity, which reſiſts. the motion of bodies in a 
changes _— mee parts of the body, to repair and fill | fluid, is proportional to the number of parts which are to be 
ried by the b of ſuch as are continually diflipating, and ex-] ſeparated, or to the ſurface of the body which we would have 
the vacancies r 8 | move in the fluid. Hence it is, that ſince the ſurface of a 
haling; or Tis parts of the foods ſeparated from the chyle body may be enlarged, without altering any thing of its gra- 
As to the gro d pancreatic juice, they aſſume the colour of ex- vity ; the reſiſtance of a fluid may be ſo augmented, as to 
by the bile ane * bile; and that rank ſmell they derive equal the force of gravity which carries the body downwards. 
crements 1 fulphurs thereof. Theſe ſulphurs, and falts | And a body, though ſpecifically heavier than a fluid in which 
from the coa ſerve, after they have paſſed through the it is immerſed; may be very well ſuſtained in that fluid, pro- 
of the ren Franks at the laſt, which is the rectum, vided it is reduced into very ſmall particles: becauſe the | 
inteſtines, _ e muſeles thereof, and diſpoſe them to relax, and | gravity of a body, thus reduced into ſmall particles, decreaſes | 
to vellicate t e of 4 neceflity to diſcharge. See Ex- in a much greater proportion than the ſurface does, or, which | 
thus to N22 _ | | K 3 it, N of the fluid 2 — « | 
CREMENT. | SS may be eſteemed ength the reſiſtance, ariſing from its tenacity, wi equ 
The ſegaration of pin am 1 — be- | to 9 gravity of the particle, and fo hinder its deſcent, 

| apart nnr the Bod more puts and balfumic, and ef en- | And, therefote, both in ſolution and digeſtion, it is a general 
ing to ren ot £6 e en W the es the urine rule, that if the gravity of a body be to the tenacity of the 
ſequence m hal, greatly prevented, This ſeparation is thus | fluid, as P to 1; and if the body be then ſubdivided, fo that 
abounds 172 * 1108 of the emulgent arteries, which ter- the diameters of the parts be to that of the whole, as I to P; 
bebe in be plinds, whereof the ſubſtance of e kidneys | the reſiſtance which the particles wil meet with in their de- 
minate 00 A the blood thither; where a ſeroſity is v4 | ſcent, will be equal to their gravity : for, ſince their weight 
's 7 from the blood, by means of the pores in the glands | is iy but their ſurface g,, the gravity will be to the reſiſtance, 
5 hs kidneys ; thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in a fieve, | ws * 


r to 8. to 1. So that by this, we may under- 
which only & ſuch things as are of a leſs diameter than FRN y this, y 
themſelves. 


— — > rn 


* 


b . ſttand how: the corpuſcles of metals ſwim in menſtruums, 
is ſerofity, called Gn pres oof ence | which are — lighter ; as gold in the ſpitit of nitre, 
into ſeveral little tubes, which Joining into 2 125 ** N which is drawn off from bezoar mineral, though the gravity 
mids, yield their humour into the BS, whence 1t runs of gold be fifteen times greater. And, in the ſame manner, 
through the ureters into the bladder. a 2 te. we may underſtand how corpuſcles, ſpecifically heavier, are 
DioksTIox, in chemiſtry, ens «br hrs ich * ſuſpended in any other menſtruum. And it is for the ſame 
nals, metals, or other bodies, by putting them N. 8 * reaſon, that ſuch as are lighter cannot riſe up to the ſurface: 
per fluid in a veſſel, and heating them poo Scotts Sen for the preſſure of fluids being equal every Way, the ſuperior 
fire, like the heat of an animal body . See n.: a diſſo- parts act reciprocally on the inferior; ſo that the fame force, 
Digeſtion is a previous kind of diſpoſition to a perfect — N zeps the heavy: partieles from ſinking, will not per- 
e e r | | 
firiking againſt and looſening the pores of the body, an ich DiczsT10N, in chirurgery, expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſſes, 
tenuating the parts of the fluids, that their COR P to ripen, and come-to-dajplatation. ee Sur rio. 
the harder matter may be more eaſily and perfectly di 8 Cole |. Tumons, ariſing on the parotides of children; are of eaſy Di- 
Bohnius ſeems to deſcribe it pretty adequately by Io INS | geſtion They ripen in a little time. Dionis. | 
aan, . lee oe Gepe af @ Gif- 
ther by ſome fubtile, ambient fluid, to. wiuch it is ofen for eaſe, wherein the morbific matter is ſo changed in bulk, figure, 
Dize/tion. By calling Digeſtion a reciprocal action, their motion cohnllim,combilicy, £chg the: wie. of. grove meticine, or 
is intimated, by means whereof they are torn from the contigu- even by the force of nature, as to be leſs noxious and hurtful, 
ous ones; and in a word, differently modified: fo that the mo- and conſequently to abate the violence of the diſtemper, See 
tion ended, the digefted maſs differs either wholly, or in part, Maruük arion. 5 
from the ſame maſs before Digeſtion ; ſometimes in colour, ſome- The Greeks call it re . The matter of the diſcaſ: 
times in ſmell, ſometimes in tranſparency, fometimes in taſte, ſo far dige/ted, as to become next a-kin to ſalubrious, or 
ſometimes in confiſtence, and other affections, c healthy matter, is ſaid to be reſolved. | See Crupity, 
That Digeſtion is effected by motion, is evident from an obſer- Cnisis, ResoLuTION, Ge. 
ze, . y e digeftive 
and oil of turpentine, ſeveral days journey with him in a coach faculty, or quality in the human body; 2s not knowing how 
to London, found it had undergone a more intimate mixtion, otherwiſe to account for the act of Digeſtion. See Facul xv, 
than if it had been expoſed to a lon Digeſtion. 8 Ss . ; 
Digeſtion is ordinarily confounded wit maceration 3 but the two Daaden walfoulitin mnkone for: dach dne 0 80 ſtreng- 
things differ, in that there is heat required to Digeſtion ; Where- then, and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſſiſt in the 
as maceration is done in the cold, MacgRAT TON. 5 —— ee ee u ee and 
Digeſtion is uſually performed with the addition of ſome men- 4 _n ee eee eee OS. thr — - and 
ſtruum ſuitable to the matter: thus, grokkus poppies ds 1 | = 15 
are put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make unguents, or ſy- 3 rt of unguen er. 
rups : calcined lead, and ceruſs, and digeſted in diſtilled vine- D e like . mates of — 
r, to make the magiſtery thereof, or the ſal ſaturni.—g— Hence vn nr e | 
bent, „ p compatadad e 
by menſtruums, with the aſſiſtance of fire. en e — baſilicum, and tinQure of aloes. 
The uſe of Digeſtion, in pharmacy, is to extract the more 7 an ere eee day with a Digeſtive, 
2 N and mix them 8 * 30 . to being it dn ſupperatian 
ruum. this end a gentle fire is commonly uſed, that "roy. om botaniſts; is applied * 
the comuſcle, which are moſt volatile, may ſqurate as it . ͤ e 
were of their own accord; for a, fierce fire forces out the | Plants one foot-ſtalk ; as in the cinque-foil, vetches, c. or 
fzces, as well as the finer particles; and if it does not abate . | . | * leaf 
the ſtrength of the 1 it will not fail of ſpoiling its clear- elſſe when there are many deep gathes, or cuts in the leaf; 
. | of the liquor, i et 3Þul QN 3 VP | as in thoſe of ſtrawberries, hops, 33 1 
To conceive the nature of chemical Digeſtion, it ma be ne- iert, Per ve, 5 anatomy. : article ate 
if ; | ; Di6ry, in aſtronomy, is the meaſure whereby we eſt 
celury to ſhew how the particles of bodies can, by this pro- ecligh ; amounting to the 12th part of the diameter of the 
cels, be diffuſed every way, and ſuſtained in the menſtruum ; Towns 4. eclipſed; ; 3%; 22 
| which deſerves the more to be accounted for, becauſe thoſe | mant ectipiens oF FI | . 
ſoli iculars' AOL? ; The diameter of the body, or diſk of the fun, or moon, is 
oud particulars have not the fame ſpecific gravity, as the li- divided into twelve parts, called Digits; and an eclipſe is ſaid 
quors have in which they ſwim,, Though the nature of a | divided int 


. 


| pero fu d body be ſuch, as that "the par des, which con- wh er Digits, when ten of | parts are hid. See 
ute it, do very readily give way upon unpulſe, | ; ie Wolf iti Ecliptict. 
T SITE | pin SOLES ED pe ts 
; quors ſome degree of tenacity : 'and from hence ariſes ſuch a _ 5 1, 2, 4 5, 6,7, 8 My. Unirs. 

. aud eg nie, ue be e e e, Dien r bee Hom: d. bid of th finger. 

I 0 b Dough, indeed, this force of coheſion in liquors ſeems | A Digir is properly 3 fourths of an inch, and equivalent to 4 
w but little, or none at all, when compared with what we 1 rains of barley, laid breadth-wiſe ſo as to touch each other, 
- Experience in ſolids; yet we find it can make ſome rehſtance, ] — Men | | 6 
— * 45 tac force in liquors is either ſtronger or weaker, ſo DIGLYPH. a kind of , conſole, or the 
A ee 2 variety of effects, differing more ot leſs from like with only ws or engravings, inſtead of three. 
a g,. <2omena, which would naturally flow. from a perfect | ? ws oP Py OR 2 

w- 


woot 1 that though by the laws of hydroftatics, every cor- | See TrIGLYPH, tf 
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DIGNITARY, in the canon law, a perſon whd holds a 
Dignity, that is, a benefice which gives him ſome preemi- 


hence in the choir above mere prieſts, and canons. 


Buch is a dean, and arch-deacon; though the word is alſo | 


abuſively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon. | 

Dignities are ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes with cure of ſouls, 
and ſometimes with juriſdiction, and adminiſtration of ſacred 
things, The canoniſts even define dignity, adminiſtratio cum 
zuriſdictione & poteſtate tonjun#ta. If the A 5 have no con- 


tentious, or exterior juriſdiction, it is a ſimple parſonige, and | 


only gives pre-eminence. See BExETICE, PARSONAGE, Nc. 
Of Dignities, including prebends, Cambden reckons in Eng- 
land 544 in number. N 8 9 | 
DIGNITY, a'quality that denotes a man (dignus) kg 
DIHELIOS, in the elliptical aftronomy, a hame which Kepler 
gives to that ordinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the 
- foeus, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed, See EL- 


— 


LIPSIS. | 


DIKE * a Ditch, or Drain, made for the paſſage of waters. | 


See D1TCH, and TRENCEH. 6 
* The word ſeems formed from the verb, to Dig; though others 
_ to derive it from the Dutch, Diit, a dam, ſea bank, or 
wall, AP | N. 
DikkE *, or Dyke, alſo denotes | a work of ſtone, timber, or 
faſcines, raiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſſage of the waters 
of the ſea, a river, lake, or the like. | 


* The word comes from the Flemiſh Dyk, or Diik, a heap | 


of earth to bound, or ſtem the water. Junius. and 8 
take the Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from the Gree 
Tux O, wall, Guichard © derives it from the Hebrew 
Dag bab. | 

 -Dikes are uſually elevations of earth, with hurdles of flakes, 

ſtones, and other matter s. 

The Dike of Rochel is made with veſſels faſtned to the bot- 

tom. The Dikes of Holland are frequently broke through, 
and drown large tracts of land. 

DILAPIDATION, a waſteful deſtroying, or letting build- 

dings, eſpecially parſonage houſes, run to ruin and decay, for 

want of neceflary reparation. SeeRUIN, REPARATION, &c. 

The money recovered for Dilapidations, by 14 Eliz. 11. ſhall 

be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes. 

DILATATION, in phyſics, a motion of the parts of a 

body, whereby it expands, or opens itſelf to a greater ſpace. 
See EXPANSION, 1 
The generality of authors confound Dilatation with rarefa- 
&ion ; but the more accurate, eſpecially foreigners, diſtinguiſh 
between them : defining Dilatation to be the expanſion of a 
body, into a greater bulk, by its own elaſtic power: and 
rarefaction, the like expanſion produced by means of heat, See 
RAREFACTION. ne 4% 
The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, after being 
compreſſed; and again left at liberty, reſtore themſelves per- 
fectly, do endeavour to dilate themfelves with the ſame force 
whereby they are compreſſed ; and accordingly, they ſuſtain 
a force, and raife a weight equal to that whereby they are 
__ compreſſed. - - | | 
Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaſtic. power, exert a grea- 
ter force at the egy of their Dilatation, than towards 
the end; as being at firſt more compreſſed : and the greater 
the compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power, and endeavour 
to dilate. So that theſe three, the compreſſing power, the 
compreſſion and the elaſtic power, are always equal. See 
ELASTICITY. © | | | 
Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore them- 
ſelves, is uſually accelerated : thus, when compreſſed air be- 
gins to reſtore itſelf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, it is ſtill 
compreſſed '; and conſequently, a new impetus is impreſſed 

.. thereon, from the dilatative cauſe; and the former remain- 

ing with the increaſe of the cauſe, - the effect, that is, the 
motion and velocity muſt be increaſed likewiſe : thus an arrow 
ſhot from a bow does not quit the ſtring, till after that be per- 
fectly reſtored to its natural ſtate ; nor does the arrow move a 
whit ſwifter than the ftring : and if the ſtring, before it have 
perfectly reſtored itſelf to its right line, be ſtopped, the arrow 
will not go its full length : which is a proof that it is continu- 
ally acquiring a new impetus. from the ſtring. And fince 
projects, at the beginning of their motion, are little or nothing 

retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evident, that the motion 
of a ſtring, ' reſtoring itſelf, is likewiſe accelerated. Indeed, 

- it may happen, that where the compreſſion is only partial, the 

motion of Dilatatian ſhall not be accelerated, but retarded. 

As is evident in the compreſſion of a ſpunge, ſoft bread, 
gawze, c. | | 

DitaTATION, in medicine, c. denotes the laying open any 

orifice, .or the lips of a wound wider ; the extenſion of any 
veſſel, or the like. Uh a | 

DILATATORES Ale Naſi, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 

common to the Alæ Naſi, and upper lip. See MusCLE. 
They ariſe thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the cheek - bones un- 
der the orbits of the eyes, and deſcend obliquely with a two- 


fold order of fleſhy fibres in each muſcle; which partly ter- 


minate in the upper lip, and partly in the alz naſi,--- They 


— 


: 


* 


dra the alz from each other, and widen the externil d. 
of the noſtrils. : ' — opening 
DILEMMA *, &SIAHMMA, in logie, an atgument 
of two, or more propoſiti ſo LiGoled; Thar confſtn 
u will of them, yort Will be preſſed by the concus., wied 
— laid hams the Ghee : 
e word is form 18 
: 55 ua, fumptio. | 2 du, i, twice; and 
Dilemma is an ment conſiſting of 8 
or ſides, either of which catches 2 W 4 Pty, 
4 alſo * Jyllogi/mus args a horned ſyllogiſm, 2 
eing ſo t if you avoid t 5 
the other e eee 
t is alſo called crocodilinus, by reaſon that as | 
leads ſuch as follow it, into the Nile, and purfue ff uncl 
to 2 _—_ N ſo, ORR the adverſary either wks 
or denies in this kind of ſyllogiſm, is turned to his 
| See CROCODILE. ' ” 0 o kü dla 
For an example: A philoſopher once diſſwaded a man 
marrying, by this argument : Either the woman Tag 
will be handſome, or ugly; if handfome; the wit. 
jealouſy ; if ugly, diſpleaſure. aa 
Cicero uſes this fine Dilemma, to prove, that all pain i f 
be bore with patience : omnis Holor aut eff vehemens, aur 2. 
i levis, facile feretur ; fi vehemens, certe brevis 3 * 
The fame orator, by another Dilemma, proves that no mel 
ſengers ſhall be ſent to Anthony : legatos decerniti; /n * 
2 contemnet : fi ut imperetis, non audiet, MOTT 
or muſt we here omit that beautiful D:lemmnllh of Tertullan 
whereby he clears the ehriſtians, and accuſes Trajan, who hu 
forbad the ſeeking them out, and yet ordered them to de 
niſhed, when found : O ſententiam neceſſitate confuſan ! wy 
inquirendos, ut innocentes; & mandat puniendy, ut IE 
parcit & ſevit, * & animadvertit / quid temetiffun an. 
ſura circumvenis ® fi damnas, cur non &inguirit? þ an inqui- 
Fa: = Dilamae © he glia: chars Nc. 
or a to itimate, there are two things required - 
1. A full „ parts: thus that of Je" above- 
mentioned, whereby he diſſwades from marriage, is invalid: 
as being defective in the enumeration ; there being a middle 
degree, or form between handſome and ugh. 
2. That the Dilemma preſs the adverſary alone, and that the 
| N who makes it, be not liable to 1 it retorted upon 
im. This was the caſe in that celebrated Dilemma of the ſo- 
phiſt Protagoras, which the Areopagites, with all their wiſdom 
12 = able 2 2 | | 
youth named Evathlus, put himſelf to Protagoras, to lean 
dialeCtics, upon the condition that he ſhould pay him a laye 
ſum of 3 0 the firſt cauſe he pleaded, in caſe he gained 
the ſame. Evathlus, when fully inſtructed, refuſing to pay 
the condition; Protagoras brings his action, arguing thus: 
You muſt pay the money, however the cauſe go; for if J 
gain, you muſt pay in conſequence of the ſentence, as being 
caſt in the cauſe: and if you gain it, you muſt pay in purſu- 
ance of our covenant, Nay, retorts Evathlus, which way 
ſoever the cauſe go, you will have nothing: for if I prevail 
the ſentence gives it, that nothing is due to you ; andif I loſe, 
then there is nothing due by the covenant,  _ 
After the like manner, an ancient prieſteſs diſſwading her fon 
from haranguing the people, by this Dilemma : nam ſi muſe 
ſuaſeris, ſays ſhe, habebis Deos irratos ; fin vero juſta, wats © 
habebis homines : the youth thus returned the Dilemma on his 
mother; imo, ſays he expedit ad populum werba facere, nam þ 
170 dixero Dii me amabunt ; fi injuſta hamines, . 
DILUTE---To dilute a body, is to render it liquid; or if it 
were liquid before, to render it more fo, by the addition of 2 
- thinner thereto, | | ; 
| Thoſe things thus added, are called Diluents, or Dilutor: 3 
ſuch are common wheys, ptiſans, and juleps, which in reſpec 
of the blood in a ſtate of viſcidity are thinner, and therefore 
are ſaid to thin, or dilute it.--Flower mult be well diluted, to 
make 1 paſte. Oker is diluted with oil, to paint beam, 
oors, Oc. 8 
DIMENSION, the extenſſon of a body, conſidered an mei- 
ſurable. See Ex rTENSON, and Mx ASURE- boch 
| Hence, as we conceive a body extended, and meaſurable 
in length, breadth, and depth; we conceive a7rme Diner 
. viz, length, breadth, and thickneſs,--The ant called 2 = 
on ve a Surface, the third a Solid. See LINE, SURFACE» 
'and SOLID, e | | 
DIMENs10N, is particularly uſed with regard-to the pw. 
the roots, or values of the unknown quantities oY 5 
which are called the Dimenſions of thoſe roots. See 01 e 
Thus in a ſimple equation, the unknown quant oO it is 
one Dimenſim, as X- Ib: 3. In a dale eig 
of two-Dimenſions, as & - be, Ina cubic of Pt 
x*a*—b*, Cc. See EQUATION, FOWER oe. Un and 
DIMINISHED Column, in architecture. 858 Cold 
DIMINUTION. W 8 
Diuixisnzp Interval, in muſic, is a delecuve leſſer mi- 
interval which is ſhort of its juſt quantity I s = 
tone, See IN TERVATL, and Se MITONE, ny Ot. DIMI- | 
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2 TON. in rhetoric, the augmenting, and  exagge- derives from the barbarous. Latin di/nare. Henry Stephens de- 

DIMINUTION, mr . lay; by an expreſſion that ſeems to kives it from the Greek Jeiwrey ; and will have it wrote Dip- 
rating and Almi it 2 her, Menage deduces it from the Italian definare, to dine; 
weaken, and aim! bas firs with a certain tone, This aud that from the Latin deere, to leave off work, | 

| 2 _ not ugly; meaning, ſhe is very handſome. A Monks are ſaid to dine at eleven o'clock, the common people 


| - nonution in a ſtricter ſenſe, viz. for ſay- at twelve, and the men of buſineſs at two. The Grand Tar- 
ay" 3 _— 16 as. a You Ho indeed tar, emperor of China, after he has dined, makes publication 
ing 22 . (hap omar 8 meant. by his heralds, that he gives leave to all the other kings and 
525 9 RA muſic; is when there are a number of words 1 of the earth, to go to Dinner; as if they waited for 
de” to make tones, and ſeveral haſty motions in the ſpace „ TER? =” | 
| 1 ; ſeveral quayers, 1 ſemi-quayers, correſpond- In the general, it 18 agreed to be the moſt ſalutary, to make 2 
1 ps * ochet; r ; ſpare ſupper, and to eat the more plentifull at Dinner ; eſpe- 
5 N in heraldry, 2- term uſed by Latin writers for cially for 7 valetudinary people. is the ſentiment 
n uſually call Differences, and the French Bri- of the Schola Salernitana : 
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ſures, See DIFFERENCE. i 7 Es magna cena ſtomdeho fit maxima pœna : 
Diuixv TION, in architecture, a contraction of the upper part Ts he Ut is note levis, fit tibi cœna brevis . 
Hof a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs than that of et Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſician, 


— K ee oo ons LE — —— x 
As > - ” a == 
- — — S 


4 9 ' Ks 2 L artic maintains a contrary in a treatiſe expreſs. See Foop. 

e e K . 39. = a the article The Romans, we are. aſſured, never minded. Dinner 3 but 
| To attain thoſe two imporyans paige in architecture, ſtrength, —_ red * * ia cheer to the evening, which they made 
and the appearance of 1 rength, all architects have made their DIOC x F 3 
columns lefler above than W; which is called their Dimi- DOILLDE , or Drocess, the Circuit, or extent of the Ju- 
nution. Some have likewiſe made them a little bi towards riſdiction of a biſhop. See Biskor. 


> DN Des 


i eg > 432; * The word is formed from the Greek Frorxnors Government 
e middle than at the bottom, which is called their Swelling. . * t pe , 
. Gothic architects, indeed, obſerve neither Diminution, „FF ne 


ries render adminiſtro, moderor, ordino; hence να,u Tr 


nor ſwelling :, their columns are perfectly cylindrical ; for 


which reaſon they are properly called Pillars, in contra-difſtin- es, the Adminiſtration; or Government of a City. 
„ Me 
| tion to columns. See PILLAR, 


' | Drocesx, is alſo vſed in anclent authors, &-. for the province 
The Diminution generally commences nee metropolitan, See Province, and METROPOLITAN: 


* 


1 


n , * : Dixcofis, Stunts, was originally a civil government, or 
7 the column. Some make it begin from the v , 3 n 
z 4 2 e ering to the capital; but that has not ſo ræfecture compoſed of diverſe provinces. | 


2 — he firſt diviſion of the empire into Dioceſes is ordinarily aſ- 

an N . rg pe of 5 ſcribed to Conſtantine; who Abe de whole 3 

umns differ eli N 1 eh . ich, 1 - FW ſtate into four, viz. the Dioceſe of Italy, the Dioceſe of Illyria, 
their diameter. | 2 1212 cher 7 bo. 45; gi that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa. And yet long time be- 
of ſxth * — * = r ſe 2 . os ba TY on fore Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote under Tiberius, takes 
Aenne ers Me. Perrault obſerves docs notin. | notice, Lib, XIII. p. 432. that the Romans had divided Afia 
7 bs Y dieren p or Darts 2 e d l and, * into Dioceſes, and complains of the confuſion ſuch a diviſion 
; 75 AK nk diff, a. X W Fun 4 Ag occaſtoned in geography, Aſia being no longer divided by peo- 
r ; ute | : t | ole, but. by Dizceſes, .each whereof had a tribunal, or court, 

. ting, however, Kere 4 801 7 1 . where juſtice was adminiſtered. Conſtantine, then, was on- 
=o th po þ. th Tb. D Ae. 6k SY e differen N Ip the inſtitutor of thoſe large Dioceſes, which comprehended 
1 8 ng: 775 20 + antions dul 4 = YA 2 5 everal metropoles, and governments; the former Dioceſes 
117 455 be os Ot = ings, only comprehending one juriſdiction, or diſtrict, or the coun- 
DIMINUTIVE. in gravimar, F try that had reſort to one judge, as appears from this paſſage 
| k mmar . | . MmE7 

other, to ſoften, or diminiſh the force, and effect thereof: or in Strabo, and before Strabo, from Cicero himſelf, Lib. III. 
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. . * - = * — ö . d famil. ep. 9. and Lib. XIII. ep. 67. g 5 x 
to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind. | - ey bg 1 
Thus bullock is a Dininutiue of bull, cellule of cell, globule Thus, at firſt, a province included divetſe Dioceſes; and af- 


ware vert 2 Ire terwards a Dizceſe came to comprize diverſe provinces. In af- 
of pom. WE , 5 r den ro timen the Roman empire became divided into XIII Dioceſes, 
1 2 wag be 4 French . a or prefectures ; though including Rome, and the ſuburbicaty 
al more reſerved A that reſpect; though their old zu- regions, there were XIV. "Theſe XIV Dioceſes comprehended 
tors were every whit as licentious as the Traliars witneſs Bel. _ 729 provinces : each province had a pro-conful, who reſided in 
| PE 2 | 0 | » WI the _— Ze —_— ; Zo r yy ee had 
In Engliſh we have very few; fiot that, as ſome have faid of | Ceres ene wean en ti kr nk ery ot oe cnc og 
the French, our 8 is hard, and incapable of the ſofteſt | IT: 0 iv 0 or agen 1 prawn 
. expreſſions, but by reaſon we lay all our tenderneſs in our _ 4 wy 5 U = all as n i r 
ſentiments ; or rather, our language is tender like a perſom of | his — god See Ecc LESIASTICAL; Mt 
Fr ways SEU A or Koo is ſome further alteration : for Divceſe does 
; 5 >. © a. wo N 86436 „ 3 6 I f diver | rovinces; but is li- 
In Latin, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, Diminu- eu- ify an afſemblage ww 3 a 
| Hoes re formed ferm printithves, by.the adaition bf 3 fow k. s 
tets, or ſyllables : in French, the caſe is frequently otherwiſe, | Gol. OBE Hie to be properly the terri q 
- the Dawnutive being ſometithes ſhorter than the primitive, CT AR FTE 2008 eee 
ſometimes of the ſame length. | an Niue extent of a baptiſmal, or parochial churel ; whence diverſe 
Some grammarians call. at leaſt a diminutive conjunAiot, as rief BAN word to ſignify'a ſimple pariſh; See PARISH. 
ſerving to leſſen, of diminiſh the force of what went before. DIOCLETIAN Epechga. e the article ErOC HA. ? 
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e C | DIONYSIA- =, or D folemn feaſts held among 

Düne Letters, Titeræ D imiſſrie, in the canton law, N ho reed — | be Oreck Jrowore,! of Are, 
a letter given by a biſh to a candidate for holy orders, ha- Bacchus; and that of , the genitive ot Zeus, Jupiter, 
ving 2 title in his dioceſe ; directed to ſome other biſhop, and and Ny/a, a city in Egypt on the trontiers of Arabia, where 


1 Ting leave for the bearer to be ordained by him, See OR- |  _ Bacchus is ſaid to have been educated by the nymphs. 3 
IN AT ION. x. . | | 3 eK 

ee e IR he Diaſia are the ſume with what are otherwiſe called 
When a perſon produces lefters of ordination, or tonſure con- * 5 . Marry mar > ara 8 and Liberale. Sce 
prod bf any other than his own dioceſan, he muſt at the | BAcchAATIA, Orcra, and LiBERALIA:: | | 
lane time produce the Letters Dimiſſory giveri by his own bi- | There were diverſe feſtivals under the denomination of Ol. 
Le of müllity. : ee , e yvo ta, Dionyfia, chiefly two: viz; I½, The antient, Agyaiw- 
this be. l cannot be given by the Chapter; de vacate 3 Lega, probably che ſame wich herpa Ad, or che greater Diony- 
ng deemed an act of voluntary juriſdictioni, Which ia, ſometimes alſo called by way of eminence'd,orvo:e, with- 

| : A 3 7 22 8 | 5 oſt bs 

MOERIT KE * a tarbe given the Apellidarifs” whs, at out other addition; as being the m brated of all Bac 


— 


pA to be reſerved to the ſucceſſor. 

i N * ven Harilts, WHO, At | chus's ſeſtivals at Athens, where it was in the month Ela- 
Th =H, that the word on aſſumed a huttan body, with- phebolion. 24%, The New, Nie rege, probably the ſame 
oa ng 4 reaſonable : like urs : but being at lerigth with puxgas or the leſſer Diomſia, held in autumn as a ſort 
dd aff. fd nal texts of ſcripture, they allowed, that be | ef preparation to che greater; - Some will have this the ſame 
plyin F without underſtanding 3 the word ſap- | with umbete Amaia; fo called from Ar O-, a wine-preſi, and 

| K 8 the want of that faculty. I plade it in che month Lenzon; ©» : . - 

| — _ way of ſeparating the underſtanding from the ſoul, D ONYSIAN Period. See the article PERI. 
ter of f denominated Dimuerites, ꝙ d. dividers, ſepara- DIOPTER, or DioPTRA;\ in writers bf aſtronomy, is fre- 

DNNER # 21204 wages, 7 divide. See Arotiunanisr. © . quenth aled-for the hole or index pierced in the pinnula, or 

INNER *, the great meal, a that taken about the wid. | {he of an lhidade, See danse 

»The dee Kkras rr. J DISPTRA, among ſurgeons;'denotes an. inſtrument whereby to 

i word is formed from the French Dir, which du * £ dilate the matrix, or-amis;and inſpeR any ulcers therein; * 


DIP 


allo Speculum Matricis, and Dilatatorium. See SpgCULUM: | 


DIOPTRICS ®, the doctrine of refracted viſion, called alſo 
Anaclaſtics, See VISION. 
* The Word is originally Greek, formed of dlua, per, through, 
and w4Touat, I /ee. | 


Dioptrics is properly the third branch of optics ; its office | 
being to conſider, and explain the effects of light refrafted by | 
paſſing through different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. | 


and eſpecially lenſes, See OpT1cs. 


The laws of Dizptrics, ſee delivered under. the articles R- 
FRACTION, LENS, &c, and the application thereof, in the | 
conſtruction of teleſcopes, microſcopes, and other diaptrical in- 
ſtruments, under the articles 'xLEsCoPE, Mic ROSSO E, Cc. 
DIPHRYGES*, or Dir RR Vx, in the ancient pharmacy, the | 
ſcoria, ſediment, or calx of melted copper gathered in the fur- | 


nace, when the metal is run out. See SCORIA. 
The word is formed from the Greek, Mts, ice; and $gvyer, 
to roaſt. 
Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three kinds of n one made of 
a kind of clay, or bole dried in the ſun: that made of marcaſite, 
or pyrites burnt ; and that of the fæces of copper. See COPPER. 


It is moderately ſharp, and aſtringent, and is reputed good for | 


ulcers that cicatrize with difficul 


DIPHTHONG, &4I&@OTTOXS, 


together, ſo as only to make one ſyllable : as the Latin ae, 
or æ, ce, or © (2); the Greek ag, 6 (3), the Engliſh, ai, au, 
&c, See VOWEL, and SYLLABLE. 

(1) The word is Greek; and is compounded of J, tavice ; 
and , found. 

(2) Ae aniwers to ai, the proper; and à the improper Diphthong 
of the Greeks, e. g. Amzas, nens; ogaiga, ſpharrar, &c. 
And, on the contrary, the Romans, when they had occaſion 
to divide their ae, changed it into the Greek, ai: „ g. aulai, 
for aulae, &c. 

i) Ai, by ſome is made a Latin Dipbtbong, as in ale, Caius, 


&c,---But in ais, and ait, i maniſeſtly belongs to the latter | 
ſyllable; and the Greeks write not Talos, but adios: whence | 
it ſeems plain that az, in the Latin tongue, is not a Diphthong, | 


as in the Greek. 


The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their Diphthongs much! 
as we do, with this exception, that the two were not heard 
equally, but the one was ſomewhat weaker than the other, 
inable, | 
e pro- | 


though the diviſion was made with all the Nasr i 
Among us, molt of the Latin Diphthongs are loſt in the 
nunciation : their & and & are only ſpoke as e's ; ſo alſo the 
Engliſh ea, ca, &c. though wiote with two characters, are 
pronounced as fimple ſounds, 

In Engliſh, French, and diverſe other languages, one may di- 
ſtinguiſh Diphthongs with regard to the eye, from Dzphthongs 
with regard to the ear. | 
A Diphthong with regard to the eye, is formed of two vowels 
meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whether the particular ſound, of 
each of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whether the 
ſound of one of them be drowned : or laſtly, whether a new 
ſound different from either of them reſult from both. In the 
two latter caſes, it is with ſome impropriety, that we call them 
Diphthongs. The firſt only are real Diphthongs, as being ſuch 
both to the eye and ear. | 
Diphthengs, with regard to the ear, are either formed of two 
vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whoſe ſounds are ſeve- 
rally heard; or of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable, which 
only afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. 


On this laſt occaſion, Diphtbongs, with regard to the ear, are | 


tripthongs with regard to the eye. | | 
Engliſh Diphthongs, with regard both to the eye and ear, cal- 
led proper Diphthongs, are ai, as in fair; au, in laud : ee, in 
bleed; oi, in void; ao, in food; and on, in nouſe. 


1 | 
Engliſh improper Diphthongs, or Diphthongs, with regard to the 


eye, are aa, pronounced only like a, as in Aaron ; ea, like a, 
as in ſwear, heart; or like e, as already; or like ee, as veal : 
eo, like e, in feoffe ; or like o, in George : en, or ew, like u, 
as Deuteronomy : ie, like e, as cteling, field : ei, like a, in 


feign ; or like e, in deceit : oa as in'cloak, doat : oe, as in doe, 


economy ue, as in gueſs, and ui, as in guile, recruit. 
DIPLOE, in anatomy, a ſpongy, medullary ſubſtance, ſepa- 
rating the two tables of the cranium, and together with them 
conſtituting the ſkull, See CRANIUM. 5 
The ſubſtance of the Diploe being ſpongeous, eaſily. imbibes 
the blood, and is found ſeparatated into an infinite number of 
little. cells of different magnitudes, which receive little branches 
of arteries from the brain, and give paſlage to little veins that 
proceed to the ſinus's of the dura mater. | 
DIPLOMA, an inſtrument given by ſome calleges and focie- 
ties, on taking a degree, or paſſing examination; as a proof of 
qualification. for any advancement: to title, or preheminence. 
DIPPING-NEEDLE, or Inclinatory-Needle, a magnetical needle, 
ſo hung, as that inſtead of playing horizontally, and pointing 
out north and ſouth, one end dips, or inclines to the horizon, 


and the other points to a certain degree of elevation above it. 


See NEEDLE, and Ma NET. | | 
Or, a Dipping-Needle may be deſined with Mr. Whifton, to be 


ty, 
1 ), in grammar, a double | 


vowel, or the union, or mixture of two vowels ; pronounced | 


11.) every way equally poĩſed on its centre. 
touched with a load ſtone; but ſo contrived,” 
the point of a pin, as does the common horizontal need! 


„ 8 not to play on a 


e, but 
the hori- 
tendency of the 


to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an axis parallel to 
zon: and this in order to diſcover the exact 
See MAONET ISM. 


—— — — 


; was, without all queſtion, an Engliſhman, Robert Ives, 
by name, a com maker at Wapping, about the ub N 
| which is not only teſtified by his own Account, in his 0, 


j 
8 
5 
; 
T 
: 
8 


the 
found, that immediately after the touch, the — — 
| bend, or decline downvwatd, under the horizon ; inf 
| that to balance the needle again, he was always forced to 
| a piece of wax on the ſouth end, as a counterpoize. " 
The conſtancy of this effect led him at length to obſerve the 
preciſe quantity of the Dip, or to meaſure the greateſt angle 
which the needle would make with the horizon. 
This in the year 1576 he found at London to be 710 60 
But the Dip varies as well as the horizontal direction 5 
now found, at the ſame place to be 55 10. 
Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, c. endeavoured to app! 
this difoovery of the Dip, to the finding of the latitude", 
the laft author, going farther, likewiſe propoſed the finding of 
the longitude thereby: but for want of obſervations, and ex. 
riments, he could go no length © 
. Whiſton, being furniſhed with the further gbſervations. ot 
Col. Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. "Cunningham 
Pere Noel, Pere Feuillee, and his own, has improved very 
much on the doctrine, and uſe of the Dipping-Needl:, brought 
it to more certain rules, and endeavoured in good earneſt to 
find the longitude thereby. i. 5 
In order to this, he obſerves, 1/7, That the true tendency of the 
north, or ſouth end of every magnetic needle is not to that point 
in the horizon to which the horizontal needle poifits, but to- 
wards another directly under it, in the ſame vertical, and in dif- 
—_—_ degrees under it, in different ages, ani at different 
places.” * = * 3 | a 
24ly, That the power which a horizontal needle is go- 
verned, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is proved 
to be but one quarter of the power, by which the Dipfng- 
Needle is moved; which fthould render the latter far the more 
effeftual and accurate E 8 | | 
Zaly, That a Dipping-Needlt a foot Tong, will plainly ſhew an 
2 of as” angle of ce in E of the 
world in half a quarter of a degree, or 7 x geographical miles; 
i. e. fuppoſing that diſtance taken along, or near à meridian. 
And a needle of four foot, in two or three miles. 
4thly, A Dipping- Needle four foot long, in theſe parts of the 
world, will ſhew an equal alteration along a parallel; as one 
of a foot long will ſhew along a meridian, i. e. this will with 
* exactneſs ſhew the longitude, as that the latitude, 
his depends on the poſition of the lines of equal Dy, in 
* theſe parts of the world, which are found to lie about 14 or 
15 degrees from the parallels. 255 


ence 


— — — 


” 2 


1 


longitude known to find the latitude ; from t 
known to find the longitude, either at ſea, or land. 
| Suppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, or failing along . 
dian of London, and found the angle of Biz Wich 2 nee” 
of one foot to be 75; the chart will ſhew, that thus woe, 
dian, and the line of Dip meet in the latitude: of 83 17.5 
which, therefore, is the latitude ſought. See LATITUDE. 
Or, ſuppoſe you were travelling, or failing along 9821 * 
of London, i, e. in 519 32” north latitude, aud en af this 
angle of Djp to be 74%. This parallel, and the pe ee 
Dip will meet in the map in 19 46 of call longitude Ges 
London ; which is, therefore,. the longitude ; ſought. 
LoNGITUDE. e en pops lr 


"8 


temple ſurrounded with, a double row of, 
| form a ſort of portico's, called Wings, or Het. 
The word is Greek, Ac, a 


0 MN 


2 long Fraight piece of ſteel, (repreſented Tab, Navigation fg. 


* 


8 DIA 
Dir TOT ES. in — RY 5 Nane | ; * As. e 6. ſuppoſes: it to have roſe hence, that "Wh prez 
© only two. caſes ; as, rt, 3 KA ſents were at firſt made to the perſons who had been nom: 
IPTYCHA “, in antiquity, a public regiſter, wherein were | nated Queſlors, to whom th rr nomi- 
vey the names of the conſuls, and other magiſtrates, among | imagine the D ehe pr yer they were to be of uſe, Many 
de heathens3 and of biſnops, and defunct, as well as ſurviving, Lo uſed by lovers. in e ne been a kind of table- 
| brethren among the chriſtians. 6 7 ; in quibus amorer ſeribebant e apias defines them, tabellæ 
© The — — is formed from the Greek Hj@TvFov, or DIRECT in optics: ona 53 
Furru ng, and that from Sinlvs, a maſculine noun derived] direct rays; ir er ndr Viſion is that performed by 
72 . 7 * e e 6 is fflected rg, "See Vis 5 : 3 to viſion by refracted, or re- 
formed o a Fold, or Plait, to Which a ing, g, twice, Di 3 Lon... "ho 
e, in the genitive q ru, whence the n Direct Viſion, is the ſubject of optics, which preſcribes | 
ON ne N q. d. = Book lied th" bee 2. , and rules thereof. See 5 6 ones holy; 
ng here wers fore in three, and ochers in four; 6r_five | DIRECT Rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the 
Jeaves.--- An ingenions: _— — _ name to have been | e to the eye, without being turned out of their rectilinear 
; n books that : N | 
2 2 . by any intermediate body, either opake or pellucid. 
in“ offended: at pope Vigil, for refuſing. to ſubſcribe | 1 r | 
4 Joſt. — — 1 — — —— 3 22 . an | dps 2 Rule of three Dikxcr is that 
name to be eraſed out of the Diptycha. u Pin. The em- Dix zer MM 3 2 8 Proportion. 9 
ror commanded. the name of the new patriarch to be en- ſtates, . 1 Ar oF 17 og in three 
bond in the Diptycha Sacra. hy . ee. 
_ " really 1250 . 155 Wy; my 7 8 2 when they appear to move for- 
e a5 eee e eee 05 - _ ucceſſion of the ſigns; and retrograde, - 
former were the matricula, or regiſter, wherein the names and N J way. See RETROGRAD A190, 
of the ma 8 entered: in which ſenſe Dipycha is a | DiREcT, in mat 
. cer 5 p 9 o * £ 4 0 
3 7 2 - AA. The b YES Dipuchs ws | Ht es 5 the line of aſcendants, and deſcendants; in con- 
double catalogue, in one whereof was wrote the names of the Thus ry 8 vo array line, See Ling, 
1 e hah; 2 Ke urbon is ſaid to deſcend in a dire? line 
eg, during the office. We, meet wich COR | K Met 2 2 2 2 direct line always precede 
Unlike the ſacred Diptychs of the Greeks, in the canon of the | A very good hiſtorian uſes th SENS. 
mug ging to the Latin uſage 3. where the people are en- rangue, pos 1 he phraſe DrRECOT Speech, or Ha 
| 10 — — — the Home, * germ vat err 2 r 5 e introduces any one ſpeaking, or haranguing 
eral ſaints are invoked in different times, G. | SEES. k — hiſtorian ſpeaks, and only rehearſes the 
Gentian Hervet explains plains the word Diptychs, Jer: by | an el 8, my FW 
* __ _ 0 eee _ * ecclefiaſtici, church- 5 rect | | 
books; but neither © e authors, though in oth | Dir h „ 2 i 
of great abilities, and well verſed in — Greek pore "4 777 i Nialt are thoſe whoſe planes lye directly 
ive. the genuine fignification of we | 88 8 4 | | 
SE CIS GE: | Dn we, Io Dine, rt ein 
of tables, or tablets, alike in figure to the two tables of | Dix Rr 897 Ons Tack DIAL... ; 
ſtone pen RO _ one of theſe tables was wrote the | - per. 74 So Nerth | * ; Dials, See Dar. 
prog: ak — — COT — e yl — 85 1 5 2 Ti S 1 Fs the article 1 „„ 
i hen maſs 9 ; | 1 „ in aſtronomy, the motion, and other phæ- 
z aa nah | ORR Aghpls, wh Ar68. 5d Se Aiag, bd B- 
had governed their flocks aright ; -XPUNg er: nc eager ada | 
out & the ſame, unleſs they . 8 : or fo ed | Dr 2 4 1 N N ology, Wk kind of calculus, whereby 8 
ede pe ei, , | * bebe peck e ee ee 
names of ſuch as had done any ſignal. ſervice to the ch b. For ial: L obs horoſcope is drawn. See HoRosCoPe. 
whether they were living or dead, and mention — f] as m 1 ſ OLE ee 
tem in the celebration of the liture Pen e of 10 my ignificators of life ; and Mars, or Saturn, as 
The iefvite Roſweyd aff TY. 1.6 3 portenders of death; Direction is a calculation 
T. were emtred. | of he Lime wherein th gnifatr all mt Go portener. 
| rs, ge 5 we 4 , — 4 i O_ ang patriarchs; and | | The lignificator they likewiſe call Apheta, or giver of life; and 
tte pretended-St Bionyſ r - fr. ta, mentioned by 3 promiſer, Anereta, Promiſſor, or giver of death. . 
DR _—_ 9 a i i — 9 ©, N 55 e e 2 all the principal points of the hea- 
ſathe e ee. „With their god-“ e CHD ſtars, as the aſcendant, mid- heaven, ſun, moon, 
fathers and god-mothers, were the fame, with the Diptycha, | and part of fortune, The like is dorie for * * hxed 
dre, however „that the names of the emperors, and ſtars, but all differently, according to the different tho: a 
K . ¼ ͤ . ne of Da RE Tron, fn. ens, parti- 
aa ons ei ny porn I OI Wen Ai an ge Poe Dr Bree Fee 
be, , we 
— a one of which were "Waote, the 1 — * 4 Tak pet — Al 8 it s ſoon! bs f Crüe of ks 
; * dead. But Fa. Roſweyd ſbews, he is miſtaken : | gravity is out of the line of Direction. See CENTRE, Cc. 
effect, there was but the L ] | A 
one ſide therepf,, and ate 8 ee, living being entered on ine of DIRECTION, in mechanics, alſo denotes that wherein 
and dead, were each aut — And if the living, | .® body moves, or endeavours to proceed. Sce Linz, — _ 
wa calle! N and nr RN | ngle of DIRECTION, in mechanich, is that Comprehended be- 
_ Cafaubon- in ba obſervations on A _ Lib VI e 1. A101 * lines of Direction. of two conſpiring powers, Sce 
ſuppoſes the chri | * "vr "iq * 55 14. 2 Eren ee ber LS ED 2 * Ms | 
x names in a book: — wat RP m of writing | DIRECTION of the. load-ftone, that property whereby the mag- 
* thens, who entered the names tank 1. 1 at maks, from che hea- net, or a needle touched by it, always preſerits one of its ends 
ical honour. tog i s of perſons they would-do:any | towards one of the poles of the world, and the oppolite end to 
. | Germanicus, — 2 1 gol gf the Salli; as,was.done. to | | Fe other pole. See Masxzx and Pots. 
ius, and long time before, duri n Marcus Aure: | The attractipe property of the magnet was known long be- 
do Mamurcus Vetuxius te, during the age of the republic, fore its Directive; and the Directive long before the inclina- 
yy Tacitus, Lib. Il. S nd Lucia Volumnia, as we are told | tory. See NeeDLE, Comer Ass, &c. 
But Fa 8,4. doe Serine , . 7˙— js ale wed.ha ohe general for the ten- 
The: prota h — approve, this notion of, Caſaubon. | dency, or Le out earth, and all. magnetical bodies to 
the 9 Pionyſius, a. very ancient author, ſays] certain points. ee MAGNET. and MAGNETISM. . 
contrary, and aſſerts the firft eſtabliſhment of thi |- F 
A eſtabliſhment of this uſage The fituation of the earth, we know, is ſuch; that its axis 


tels of genealogy, is underſtood of the princi- 
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to have been founded on ſcri : | . e 
XVI 1 op ER pture, 2 Tim. II. 19. Palm] is in the axis of the univerſe; and therefore its poles; and car- 
| CXYL v5. Rwoyd with Backeafic, XLIV. x; an akes | dial point, xadly corepond 10 thl here ws. 
to, rather than the 8 Wy een had a.view | tion ſome account for hence, that it is the moſt, commodi us 
The pra PE ß | SOEIERNG WorRy ane ions "Te, heavenly 
Princes, Eg. Oi e frequently ſent as preſents to] bodies, and rendets it the fitteſt habitation for man. Others 
embelliſhed; ay 28 _ they were Gael gilt, and] bold this 5 of the earth an effect of a.magnetic virtue ; 
| Thoſepro ppears from Symmachus, Lib. II. Ep. $1. | and ſuppoſe a celeſtial pole, endued with a. like magnetic vir- 


$ 
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Lade. C. e EIE e which extending as far a5 our earth, draws the. correſs. —@ & / 
- Preſents of Diptycba of ivor: 3 a a conſuls, to make p ndent part thereof, the pole, towards itſelf. Ses E Aar i, . 
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In mechanics, a body is faid to ſtrike, or impinge grey | 


againſt another, if it ſtrike in a right line perpend 
point of contact. e ee e oh 
A ſphere, rticulatly, ſtrikes r when 
the line of Direction paſſes through both their centres. See 
PERCUSSION. Les 8 Wt 
DIRECTOR Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis called 
more uſually Erector. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 15. 
lit. ee, fee alſo the article ERECTOR. f N 
DIRIGENT, a tetm in geometry, expreffing the line of mo- 
tion, along which a deſcribent line, or ſurface is carried in 
the geneſis of any plane, or ſolid figure. See GEN x15. 
Thus, if the line AB (Tab. geometry fg- 33 ) move parallel 
to itſelf, and along the line AC, fo that the point A al- 
ways keeps in the line AC, a. parallelogram, as ABCD, 
will be formed, of which the fide AB is the deſcribent, and 
the line AC the Dirigent,--So alſo, if the ſurface ABCD be 
ſuppoſed ts be carried along the line CE, in a poſition al- 


to the 


ways parallel to itfelf in its firſt ſituation, the ſolid ADEH | 


will be formed, where the ſurface AD i the deſcribent, and 
the line CE is the Dixigent. 
DIS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to diverſe words ; the effect 
whereof is, either to give them a ſignification con to what 
the ſimple words had : as, in Diſgrace, Diſparity, Diſprapor- 
tion, &c. Or to intimate a ſeparation, detachment, diſtribu- 
tion, Sc. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, diſtracting, diſp1/ing, &c. 
DISABILITY, in law, is when a man is made incapable to 
inherit lands, or take any benefit, which othetwife he might 
do: which may happen four ways, wiz. by the akt of the 


anceſtor ; by the act of the party; by the act of law; and | 


— 


by the act of God. | | 
Disaz1LiTty by the act of the anceſtor, is, where à man is at- 


tainted of treaſon, or felony : by which attainder his blood is | 


corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his children ate diſabled to 
inherit. See ATTAINDER, | 4 | 
DrsABILIT y by the act of the party himſelf ; as where 'a man 


binds himſelf by obligation, that upon a ſurrender of a leaſe | 


he will grant a new eſtate to the leſſee : and afterwards he 
grants the reverſion to another, which puts it out of his power 
do perform it, A | 
DrsABIILIT v by the act of the law, is when a man by the ſole act of 
law, without any thing by him done, is rendred incapable of 
the benefit of the law: as an alien born; ſo that, if a man 
born out of the king's ligeance, will fue an action, the tenant, 
or defendant, may ſay, he was born in ſuch a country out of 


the king's ligeance, and demand judgment, if he ſhall be an- | 
ſwered ; for the law is our birth-right, to which an allen is | 


ſtranger, and therefore diſabled from taking any benefit thereby. 
Disas111ty by the af of God, as when the party is non compos 


mentis, or, non ſane memoriæ, which ſo diſables him, that in | 


all caſes, where he gives, or paſſes. any thing, or eſtate from 
him, after his death it may be diſannulled, and voided, 


DISARMING, the act of depriving a perſon of the uſe or 


poſſeſſion of arms. See ARMS. 
On the contluſion of a peace, it is uſual for both ſides to di/- 
arm. We have diverſe laws for Diſarming papiſts, and all 
recuſants. Under K. George I. a law was made for Di/- 
arming the Highlanders; none of whom, except peers, or 
gentlemen of 100 J. per. ann, Scots, are to wear any arms, in 
the field, on the road, or at market. 1. G. I. ſtat. 2. c. 54. 
The game law has, in effect, diſarmed all the common peo- 
ple of England, under 100 a year in landed eſtate, except 
the ſervants of lords of manors,---Yet by the ancient policy 
of England, the whole nation was obliged to bear arms, See 
ARCHERY, 2 ; No: 
DISC, or Disk, Discus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit, 
or piece of ſtone, or metal, about a foot over, uſed by the an- 
cients in their exerciſes. See ExERC1sE, GYMNASTIC, Q. 
The Diſcus of the ancients was flat and round, reſembling 
the apparent figure of the ſun, See Drscus. 


The exerciſe of the Diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in the |. 


ſolemnities of their publick games: it conſiſted in pitching, or 
throwing a Diſcus either upward, or ſtraight forward; and 
he who threw it higheſt, or furtheſt, bore away the prize, 
Thoſe who practiſed at this game, were called Diſcoboli 
j. e. throwers of the Diſcus. | 8 
Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, playing at the Diſcus with 
that god, was killed by a blow of Apollo's Diſcus, which his 
rival Zephyrus diverted from his courſe, and caft on the boy's 
head. See HYAcinTHIA, © | 1 Aa | 
The Diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of hair, 
as appears from Claudian Lib. II. in Eutrop. Carm. 20. v. 359. 
& ſeq. Ovid deſeribes this ſport Metam. Lib. X. v. 175. 
The Romans learnt the game of the Diſcus of the Greeks, 
and practiſed it among themſelves. Dempſter, Paralleip. in 
Rofin. Amis. Rom. L. V. c. 1. and Pet. Faber, Agonifticon, 
L. II. c. r. treat of the diverſion of the Diſcurf. 
Disc, or Disk, in aſtronomp, the body, or face of the ſun, or 
moon, ſuch as it appears to us. See Sun, C. 
The Diſc, is conceived to be divided into twelve equal parts 
called Digits; by means whereof it is, der the ihagnitude of 
an eclipſe is meaſured; or eſtimated. Such an eclipſe was 


e man den the 260 he Bolt i 8 


fo many digits, or parts of the ſun, or tmoor?s 


' cury and Venus are ſometimes ſeen in the ſurr's 55 Mer. 
ing the ſun's Dy. dee TRANS rr. tranſit. 


In a total eclipſe of either of thoſe luminaries, 8 
is obſcured, or darkned; in a partial —ů— Dit 
them. See EcL1psE.--Half the moon's Bit was f Part of 
in theThadow of the earth in ſuch an eclipſe. mmergeq 


oo. SS ene » - 


Drse, in optics; the magnitude of a teleſcope plaſter gw . 
of its apet ure, whateyer its figure — the width 


meniſcus, or the like, „„ formers Plain, cover, 
Disc, Discus, in botany, is 1 to the central 
part of radiated flowers; as | 
oit. See Discovs Flower. 
This is ſometimes alſo called the Pelvisy 


ing, round, and plain like 
or Baſon--The Dj 


in the Latin. See PATENA:; 
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poſite to wit, which conſiſts moſt in the aſſemblage of idews, 
| and putting thoſe together with quickneſs und variety; which 
have the leaſt reſemblance, to form agreeable viſions : whereas 
judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas, whereiti can be found 
; the leaſt difference, to prevent error, arid deluſion, To the 
well-diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that 
de clear, and determinate ;”and' when they are fo, there wi 
not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake about them, though the 
; | ſenſes ſhould convey them from the ſame objeR differently 
| different occaſions, See JUG. 
' DISCIPLINE, primarily fignifies inſtruction, and goven- 
ment: but is figuratively applied to a' ſtated method of living, 
according to the rules of ſome profeſfiotis 
We fay the military Diſcipline, the ectleſiaftiey or church Diſc 
line, the regular, of monaſtit Diſcipline, kee. 
We do not ſay civil Diſcipline, hut inſtead thereof policy 
See Pol Iicx. ol eden | 
Discrrrixx, is alfo uſed in peculiar "ſenſe; for the chaſliſ- 
ment, or bodily puniſhment inflicted on à religious, who lus 
been caught delinquent ; or even for that which religious 
voluntarily undergo, or infli on themſelves by way of m- 
tification. See PENANCE; and FLAGIELANTES: - | 
Among all the auſterities practiſed by the ancient-monks nd 
ſolitaries, Dupin obſerves; there is no mention made of bi- 
_ Pline e in effect, it does not appear to have been in uſe in antique 
25 unleſs to puniſſi the monks who had been taken 2 
It is commonly faid to be St. Dominic, and Peter 
who firſt introduced the uſe of Diſeipims hut Fa Mabilon 
notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompoſũ, and others, had 
it before them, It is pretty certain; the practiee was firſt ela- 
| bliſhed in the eleventh century, with deſign to redeem the pe- 
nances the canoris impoſed on diverſe offences5"and at fügt, 
| eye nt only e ren hr kee bei 
| _ Others, c A 
DrseteLine, is alſo frequently uſed for the inſtrument, —.— 
Wich a monk chaſtiſes or mortifies himſelF;" which is ul! 
made of ropes, kriotted hair, or twiſted Pacher ;" fone | 
of broken rode. St Jetom is painted with Diſciplines — 
chains, armed with ſpur rowels, Ee. See FEAGELLATIO. 


DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea, containing an expreſs 
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Wen 


„. CON Innes 


* 


renouneing, or diſc lanhing of a thing alleged. , 
As, if the tenant ſue à replevin pn ee * 
Jord, and the lord «vow the taking;\ſayingy chat he 


- Kith as' bis lord; and that he diftramed for Nene hot paid, 
| ſervice not performed: then the tenant define Ach 
ſuch lord, — to diſclaim: : . N ad 05 
Allo a man denying himſelf to be ef the Meed, of Wy 
another in his plea; is ſaid! to el Bib blood.” 
raigned of felony, diſclaim goods 3 being r 
ISCONTINU NE, an intetruptiom, int of pe 
ceſſation of the court drs thing za Diſcontinuants e 


— r r ic rw w..z+zc air. 9 


The effect of Diſchntihitance of poſſeſſion, is Whatever 
not enter on his own land, er tenement alienated, abe 

his right be to it, of himſelf,” of By le ben nen tu 
muſt bring his writ; and ſeek 6h fecover poſſe his wiſe; 


4 


4 1 


0 12 % — 


of a tenant in tall make any feoffment, or leaſe for life not damental, yet there are ſeveral Diſcords among the mutual te- + 
virranted-by.the Stat. 32. Hen: V HI, by fine; or livery of ſeifin ; | lations of the terms, e. gr. from Ati tojthg, is 32: 45 ; | It 
{ch alienntions afe Diſcontinuances. See Poss kss1ON. and YES to'bthg, is 27: 403 and from ad g to 4th, is | 1 
The effect. of Diſcontinuarice of plea, ine that-the: oþportunity || 27 :' 323 all-Diſcords, r | | 
of proſecution is loſt, and not recoverable, but by beginning | he ſpecies of counterpoitit, wherein there is a mixtute of 
new ſuit, For to be diſcontinued, and to Be put off without | Diſcurde, is called figurative coumterpoint; of which there are 
5 ue the ae thing 5: and not hing leſs than to be finally 2 8 * Ber — __ cords are introduced occa- 
nd the court. een | 8 do ſerxve as tranſitions from concord to concord: an 
1 de diſcontinueil by the not coming of the ju- that wherein the Diſcurd bears a chief part in the harmony, I 
ſtices, the king commonly rene ws the ſame by his writ, &c. 1 CO oint, 1 
3 IBA. | near eeog en Al Ms {Fi pon the unaccented parts of the meaſure; Diſcords may tran- 
Ne ORD; in muſic, the relation of two ſounds, which are  fiently paſs without any offence to the —.— This is called | 
always, and of themſelves, diſagreeable, whether applied in Suppoſition, by reaſon the tranſient Diſcord ſuppoſes a concord | 
ſucceſlion, or-conſonance. '' See SOUND. | ; I immediately following. See Sup rosir TON. ; | 
If two ſimple ſounds be in ſuch a relation of tune, that is, The harmony of 3 is that wherein the Di/cords are | * 
have ſuch a difference of tune, as that being ſounded together, made uſe of as a folid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. | ' 
they make a mixture, or compound ſound, which' the ear For, by a proper interpoſition of a Diſcord, the ſucceeding ' 8 
receives with diſpleaſure ; it is called a Difcord; as on the concords receive an additional luſtre. hus the Diſcords are 
contrary, if it receive it with pleaſure, it is called a_Contord + in muſic, what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting: See Han- T3 


— 


And whatever two ſourids make an agreeable, or diſagreeable Nod v. | 5 | | | 
compound, they will have the fame e fects reſpectively, if they K The Difeords are the 5th when joined with the 6th ; the 4th 1 
be applied in ſucceſſion. See TUNE and Cod coR D. Joined with the 5th, the gth is of its own nature a Diſcord 3 | ik 


As concords are denominated harmonical intervals ſo may Di/- || is the th. | 

cord; be denominated unharmonical intervals. See In TERVAL, | "Theſe Diſcords are introduced into the harmony with due pre- 
Y Diſcords are diſtinguiſhed into concinnous and inconcinnousintervals. - paration, and muſt be ſucceeded by concords : which is com- 
WT mms Disconxps, by the ancients: called Emmeli, are fich | 'monly called the reſolution of the Diſcard, The Diſcord is 1 
s are apt, or fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with | prepared by ſubſiſting firſt in the harmony in quality of a S 
concords. Theſe are relations, which in themſelves are neither | concord ; that is, the ſame note, which becomes the Diſcord, 1 
very agreeable, nor diſagreeable ; and have only a good effect in | is firſt a concord to the baſs · note immediately preceding that N 
muſic by their oppoſition, as they heighten,” and illuſtrate the to which it is a Diſcord. 1 
more natural and eſſential principles of the pleaſure we ſeek for; | The Diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a ſ 
or, as by their mixture, and combination with them, they pro- concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of greater 2d, 
duce a variety neceſſary to our being better pleaſed, | -or lefler 2d. un nach bre 
Notwithſtanding this, they are {till called Diſcords; as the | Apple of Discornt, Pomum Diſcordiæ, a phraſe uſed to ſignify 
bitterneſs of ſome things may help to ſet off the ſweetneſs of |, the ſubject, or occaſion of ſome miſunderſtanding in a fociety. 
1 others, and yet\ſtill be bitter. 452: 7 It is borrowed from mythology : The pbets feign, that, at the 
iconcinnous DiscoRDs, by the ancients called Ecjneli, are ſuch | marriage of Thetis and Peleus, the goddeſs of Diſcord threw a 
= : are never choſen in muſic; as having tov great a harſhneſs | golden apple, whereon were wrote theſe words, to the faireſt ; 
in them: though even the greateſt Diſcord is not without its | which immediately ſtirred up a diſſention between Juno, P 

uſe. See Concinnovus, Se. een ene and Venus, each pretending a title to the apple. 

The eſſential principals of harmotiy, harmonical intervals, or | DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a manner of unravelling 
concords, are, but few, in number only eight; the indefinite a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and 
number of other | ratio's are all Diſcords. Hence Mr. Mal- romances ; wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a Diſcovery 
colm ſhews the neceſſity of taking of the leſs untoward is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other circum- 
of theſe Diſcords into the ſyſtem of Muſic: In order to this, || ſtances of a principal perſon, before unknown. See Car as- 
he conſiders. the effect of having none but harmonical inter- TROPHE, FABLE, Ce. Tabs] 

vals in the ſyſtem of muſic. | ene A late author defines the Diſcovery a change, which bring- 
1. With reſpect to a ſingle voice: if that ſhould move always || ing us from ignorance to knowledge, produces either love or 
from one degree of tune to another, ſo as every note, or found | hatred in. thoſe whom the poet has a deſign to make either 
to the next, were in the ratio of ſome concord; the variety, happy, or miſerable.--For a Diſcovery ſhould never be in 
which is the life of muſie, would ſoon be exhauſted. For to move vain, by leaving thoſe who thus diſcover one- another in the 
by no other than harmonical intervals, would not only want - fame ſituation and ſentiments they were in before: in effect, 
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variety, and ſa weary us with a tedious repetition, of the ſame | thoſe Diſcoveries, which are immediately followed by a peri- ' 
things, but the very perfection of ſuch relations of ſounds petia, or change of fortune of ſome principal character, ; i | 

would cloy the ear, in the ſame manner as fweet and luſcious whereon the unravelling depends, are the moſt beautiful, See | | | 8 

things do the taſte 3 which, for that reaſon, are artfully ſeaſon- | PERI ETI. | 1 1 

ed with the mixture of ſower and bitter. See DOREES. One of the fineſt Dzſcoveries ever brought upon the ſtage, is 

2. With reſpect to muſic in parts, i. „. when two or more | that of Oedipus in les ; for the minute he finds himſelf | : 


voices join in conſonante; the general rule is, that the ſuc- the ſon of that Jocaſta, Who was then his wife, he becomes 
ceſſiye ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices || of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable of all men. | . | 
ſnall be all concords. No there ought to be à variety in the There are three ſorts of Diſcoveries : The firſt by certain 
choice of thoſe ſueceſſive concords, and alſo in the method of | marks in the body, either natural, or accidental: ſuch is that | of 
their ſucceſſions ; all which depends on the movement of the || of Ulyſſes, who having received a wound in the thigh by a 1 
fingle parts. So that if theſe could only move in an agree- boar, before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by the old nurſe, i 
able manner by harmonical diſtances, thete are but a few upon waſhing his legs after his return home incognito. 41 
different ways wherein they could move from concord to con- The ſecond by tokens: as the casket of things, which the 1 
cord; and hereby we ſhould loſe much of the raviſhment of | prieſts found with Ion when he was expoſed, diſcovers Creuſa, vil 
founds in conſonance. As to this part theri,/the'thing-demand- | whom he was a going to kill, to be his mother... + 
ed is à variety of ways whereby each ſingle voice, or more The third is made by nemembrnte: that is, when the ſight, 1 
m conſonance, may move agreeably in the ſucceſſive ſounds, or hearing of any 8 us to recollect our misfor- $ 
lo 25 to paſs from concord to concord, and meet at every | tunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Demodocis ſing, his acti- | © | 
note in the ſame, or 4 different concord from what they ftobd | ons at Troy; the memory of them ſtruck him, and drew tears Þ 
m at the laſt noſeee. 1k8 from his eyes, which! diſcovered him to Alcinous. | 3 
In what caſes, and for what reaſons Diſcords are allowed, | But the fineſt fort is that which ariſes from the ſubject, or inci- — 
the rules of compoſetion muſt teach: But only joyning dents of the fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſiue curioſity, Ly 
theſe two conſiderations, Hel we ſee hov imperfect muſic | and the letter that Iphigenia ſent by: Pylades. See FABIE. = 
would be without any 6ther- intervals than concords. .See DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained in 
OMPOSITION,  - h n hn TRAY OE 47 | hand, upon paying a greater. See-DgEpucTION. , - 
| Befide the cœrinnou Diſcords, uſed deſignedly in muſic, there || The term is much uſed-among mechanics, and manufacturers, 
ars ſeveral other Diſcord relations, which inppen umavoidably, - who keep workmen, journeymen, Abourere Ec. for the fums 
mn 4 kind of accidental and indirect manmer. Thus, in che advanced them before- hand, which are diſcounted when the 
luccellion of ſeveral notes, there are to be conſidered hot onl payments are made in courſſme . 
the relations of thoſe which ſueceed otbeiy lantediorety; bur al(o | DrsCountT, is more particularly uſed for an allowance made on 
of thoſe betwixt which each other notes iwrervene. .- Now the || a bill of exchange, or any other debt not yet become due; to 
umediate ſuceeſſion may bs conducted ſo as t6 produce good .-induce the acceptor; of debtor to advance the money. See 4 
2 Jet among the diſtant notes there may be very groſs | ExXcHAN R.. | e e . 
/cords, that would not be tolerable in inmbdiits ficcefion, || Diſcaums are Alſo. frequently given ſor the payment of dubious, ERS ' 
and far lets in conſomanee, And ſuch Diſcords are actually or bad debts. des REBATE. J.. 3 iy 
_contaned in the ſcale of muſie. Thus, king ay one fpe- | Diecount,is ald uſed among merchantswhen they buy.com- 
d e. that with the greater ——— the de- modlities on truſt; Wich a Condition that the feller ſhall  di/- 
8155 betwixt each term and the neut; though the pro- | bonn ſo much wich hüm ßer ane, for each payment made be- | 
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fore the time expired, PromeT Payment, * 


dleſnon be melodious, as the terms refer to one mmon fun- 
Z 


— 


Dis 


The Sieur de la Porte diſfiriguiſhes between theſe two kinds 
of Diſcount: The firſt, or that upon bills of exchange, is 


reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per cent. [ 
E. gr. at 2 per Cent. Diſcount on an hundred pounds, there is 


; 


only ninety-eight pound to pay: whereas that on commodities 
is not only laid on the hundred pound; but on the hundred and 
Diſcount added together. So that diſcounting for goods at 10 
per cent. there is only eight abated on an hundred and eight, 
and not on the hundred. This laſt, he fays; is the true Di/- 


count, | | | | 
Discovnr, is alſo uſed with leſs propiety for the tare, or waſte 
of any commodity; ſum, &c; There are 12 ſhillings Di/- 
count in this bag. 


- 
» 


The cag of oil ſent me from Spain leaks 3 there are fifty pints 
Diſcount. See Tart, c. | 


DISCOURSE, an operation of the human mind, whereby it 


_a known 


| The ſchool-men define it an act of cognition, whereby the | 


paſſes, or proceeds from one thing to another; that is, from 
thing to an unknown, See REA$SONING, 


mind deduces one thing from another: this it does, when in 
. conſequence of an aſſent given to one propoſition, it yields 
aſſent to another: ſo that Diſcourſe conſiſts in a dependency 


of aſſents ; and ſuppoſes fuch an order between the acts, that 


that belonging to the conſequent ariſes from that belonging to 


the antecedent. So that the intelle& is then ſaid, diſcurrere, 


to diſcourſe ; when, from an aſſent to one, or more propoſi- 


tions, it infers, or draws an aſſent to another. (876-50 

The object of Diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which tho 
intelle& is employed in diſcourſing, is the connexion of ex- 
tremes conſidered with regard to ſome third, or medium : 
thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable animal is riſible, 
affirming, that there is a connexion between riſibility, and 


rationality; and then finds, there is likewiſe a connexion be- 


DISCOUS Flower. 


DISCRETE, or Disjuxcr, Pr 


not continued 


D 


- gether, 


twixt man and reaſonable animal : and afterwards gathering 
from the connexion found between rifible and man, with ra- 
tional, that man and riſible have likewiſe a connexion, as both 
are connected with rational: it is faid to Diſcourſe. ; 

Hence it appears, that Diſcourſe, whereof men uſe to value 
themſelves, does really betray the infirmity of the human un- 
derſtanding ; as it denotes a chain or ſcale of ſeveral ſucceſſive 
acts of cognition neceſſary to arrive at a truth. So that there 
is no Diſcourſe in God, who underſtands all things truly. See 


KnowLEDGE., 

Botaniſts reckon two kinds of plants with 
a Diſcous Flower : 1. Such as have the flower compounded, 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and ſtalks not milky 
when broken, 2. The corymbiferous plants, whoſe flowers 
are compounded into a Diſcaus figure, but their ſeeds not pap- 


pous.---Of the former kind are the flea-banes, rag-weeds, | 


groundſels, &c, and of the latter, are daiſies, chamomile, 
tanſy, wormwood, &c, 2 


tween two or more pairs of numbers, or quantities is the ſame, 


and yet there is not the ſame proportion between all the four 
numbers. | 


See RA T10, and PROPORTION. 
Thus, if the numbers 6: 8: : 3: 4, be conſidered ; the ratio 
between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as 


called Continual Proportionals, viz. 3: 6: : 12: 24. 


ISCRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined to- 


the article QUANTITY. 


Such is a number, whoſe parts being diſtinct units, cannot be 
united into one continuum ; for in a continuum there are no 
actual determinate. parts before diviſion, but they are po- 


tentially infinite; wherefore it is uſually and truly ſaid, 


that continued quantity is diviſible in infinitum. See Cox- 


TINUIT V. 


DISCRETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where various judgments 


are made, and denoted by the particles, but, notwit/tanding, | 
or words of the like nature either expreſſed, or underſtoed. | 


See PROPOSITION, 
Thus, fortune may deprive me of my wealth, hut not of my 


virtue: they, who croſs the ſeas, change their climate, but not 
their difpofition, are called Diſcretive Propoſitions. 


.. conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero; and hung 


- 
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action. 


braſs, comes the word ſo much in uſe among aſtronomers, 
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See D 
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viz. the Disk of the ſun, or moon, I8C; 


treating, or handli 


; We: fay;; ſuch a 
d, when it was well treated of, and 


> 


cleared up, 4 
wid . 
* 


Discbssrow is alſo uſed; in a medicinal 
ſing the matter of any tumour, or ſwe per. 
through the 


rtion, is, when the ratio be- 


that between | 

3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are proportional; but | 

It is only diſcreetly, or digjuncihy, for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to'g; | 

that is, the og gia is broken off between 8 and 3, and is | 
| along, as it is in theſe following, which are 


up in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of ſome great | 
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all the other Di/caſes of che blood belong/to-the farmen 
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© CUTIENTS, | 


DISCUTIENTS, in medicine; "remedies proper to 


tone to the 115th, and may be called a Fifteenth, 
The voice ordinarily does not go further than from 


doubled. See OcTave. It may fometimes 
it, and makes it 


DisDIAPAsoON- 


DisDIaPAso0N-Semi-ditones 


Kircher, Langius, and 


From the figure of this Diſcus, or rather of that, which the 
Greeks and Romans uſed to divert themſelves with, eſpeci- | - 
ally at their public games, and which was a round quoit off 


Diſeaſe of the fluids afe either in the maks ofthe box 


DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies a clear 
of any point, or problem. The worde 
imports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties and obſeu- | . 
rities with which a ing was embarraſſed. 


point was well, diſc 


518 


fi ; 


Tenſe; for a a 
pores of the body; or an evacuation of ſome thin 
gathered in any part, by inſenſible perſpiration, 


pores; and evacuate the redundant or peccant humo 
y by inſenſible perſpiration, Tr 


urs of 


+ Diſcutients are the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
- phoretics, 
. DISDIAPASON, in muſic, a compound concord 
- druple ratio of 4 to 1, or of 
CORD, and DiayasoNn; © 


See DIAPHORETIC, CarMnariys, by. Di. 


8 to 2. bee the aries 0. 


The Di/diapaſon is produced when the voice goes from beit 


tone to the Diſaiapaſon ; i. e. it does not is f 
paß of a double Ove for the 7 oth cop 


85 riſe le 
tones above a N 27 but the effort or ſtru gun 
e. In reality, the ancient — or dy. 


gramma, only extended to a Diſdiapaſen. See 1; 
GRAMMA; 5 | y 
D1sDIa PA30N=-Diapente, in muſic, a concord in a ſextupte n. 


tio, of f to 6. 


Dis 1A PASON-Diateſſaron, a compound concord in the Proper. 


tion of = | 
itone, a compound confonarice in the pn. 


tion of 10 to 2. | 
a compound concord in the proper. 


tion of 24 to 5, 

it is prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions, 

2 De? or meg _ 
t, Diſeaſe. is an indiſpoſition to nature. 

by the action of ſome part — Sox n 
UNCTION. . 4 

Or, Diſeaſe is a depraved, and diforderly ſtate of the fold, 

and fluid parts; whereby all, or ſome of the functom ei. 

ther of the body, or mind, or both, are either aboliſhed, or 

impaired. _ EO ag th. | 

An ingenious author of a late Latin treatiſe, de purrai 

holds the —— ? to conſiſt in a want N 

librium between the ſolid and fluid parts, which is 

to the maintenance of health: others add, that all Diſu(; 

ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a tenſion of the 

See HEALTH, and FiBRE, | 

Of all animals, man is ſubject to the moſt Diſeaſes ; and d 

men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are moſt expoſed ther. 

Other animals have their Diſeaſes; but | 


3 
DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body, wenn 


number: nor are plants without them; though their mk. 


dies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. The ancients deiſed thei 
Diſeaſes : Voſſius de Idolol. Lib. VIII. C. V. 

Several authors have given us very compendious theories of 
Diſeaſes ; reducing them all to ſome one general difaffedtin : 
Bontekoe deduces all the Diſeaſes of the human frame fom 


the Scorbutus : Muſgrave from the Arthritis: Dr. Woodward 
from the Bile : others im 


agine all Diſeaſes the effeck of 2 
pocky virus, which has lurked in the ſeed ever ſince the 


fin of Adam: Helmont, and Serenus the Dane, take them 
to depend on ſome extraneous ferment, formed in or. out of 


from - the. obſervations of Pla, 
o, that there are little worms 

in feveriſh blood, puſtules, carbo's, and the itch ;.-diverſe ply- 

ſicians have took occaſion to ſuſpect, that all Diſaſa ale 

from worms. See Wok ms, ITCcn, Se. 

Some Diſeaſes only impair the uſe. of the part, as the opbthal- 


us : laſtly, it appearin 


mia, gout, c. Others deſtroy it entirely, as the gutta ſerem, 
palſy, &c. Some affect the whole body, as the fever, apo 
plexy, epilepſy, &c. Others only impair a part, as the ahm, 
colie, dropſy, c. Some only affect the body, as the gout: 


Others diſturb the mind, as melancholy, delirium, &c. La- 
ly, others affect both body and mind, as the mania, ptuent, 


SC. 5 * 


As the actions, or conditions of the body, fo alſo the Diff 


or defects thereof, may be reduced fo three general Heads, 1. 
. Diſeaſes of the ſolid parts. 
ISCUS, among the ancients, a name given to a round ſhield,, 


2. Thoſe. of: the fd pus. 
** as follow: tt 


ſolid parts, le., the bones and fleih, may be diſontemi fut 


ways, viz.” rendred- turgid by tumours 3 ent with wound 3 
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D1s. 


1 a tate of the blood, its, principles are too craſs, 
and its molecules too big, whence a lentor, lazy motion, and 


In too thic 
icularly in the ſinuous paſlages of the glands : 
ere op _— Far vane er roo ſcirrhus's, ſarcoma's, ver- 
Ro puſtules, oedemata, impetigines, and other tumors, and 
""neeſtions both in the viſcera, and habit of the body : and 
8 again, drowſineſs, melancholy, hypochondriacal af- 
ſections, &c. If this thick blood be too much replete with 
ſharp acid ſalts, it will deſtroy the texture of the parts, and 
break out in ulcers, as in phthiſical, ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, 
and venereal diſeaſes, gangrenes, carbo's, cancers, and other 
rofive tumours, according to the quality and degree of ſaltneſs 
4 acrimony. And from the fame ſource ariſe cephalalgia's, 
cardialgia's, colics, gouts, rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, c. which 
by abrading the ſolid ſubſtance, frequently emaciate the body. 
See HUMOUR. 3 
The Diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits, ariſe either, 1. from an 
intermiſfion, or retardation of their motion; or a diminution 
of their quantity: or, 2. from a diſorder in their craſis, or 
quality. See SPIRITS, 
To the firſt claſs are reduced the catalepſis, apoplexy, coma, 
carus, palſy, ſtupor, tremar, &c. To the ſecond belong the 
mania, phrenſy, delirium, fooliſhneſs, melancholy, vertigo, 
ſpaſms, epilepſy, hiſteric affections, horror, c. Add, that 
as all Diſeaſe of the blood ariſe from external cauſes, vi. 
ſome one or more of the non-naturals, as food, air, evacua- 
tion, &c. ſo thoſe of the ſpirits generally proceed from diſor- 
ders of the blood. ; ; 
Laftly, the oy of the fluids, whether thoſe in the blood, 
or ſpirits, are ſeldom confined long thereto ; but preſently 
come to diſturb, and impede ſome of the functions of the ſo- 
lid parts, and at laſt corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſolids them- 
ſelves. Hence compound, or complicated Diſeaſes ; which 
are infinitely various, 
The learned Boerhaave furniſhes us a much more accurate, 


and ſcientifical diviſion of Diſeaſes, into thoſe of the Solids, | 


and Fluids, : : 
DiskAsEs of the ſolids, he conſiders either as of the ſimple, and 


ſimilar parts, or of the organical. 

Similar DisEASEs, are, 1. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt 
fibres; which are reducible to too great tenſion, and laxneſs, 
too great ſtrength, or weakneſs, and a ſolution of their con- 
tinuity, See FIBRE, &c. 

2. Thoſe of the membranes, which being only aſſemblages of 
the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubject to the ſame diſorders. 
See MEMBRANE. | 

3. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt canals, which are formed 
of ſuch membranes. | | 

4. Of the membranes compoſed of ſuch canals. 

5. Of canals compoſed of ſuch membranes, which are all 
the greater veſſels of the body. See VESSEI. 

6 of the ſolid parts, which are compoſed of canals com- 
preſſed, and grown together, ſo as to = void of humour to 
diſtend them; or canals growing into one conſiſtent part, 
the humour hardning together with the veſſel that contain- 
ed it. | 

Laſtly, ſuppoſing theſe parts all ſound, Diſeaſes may befal them 
with reſpect to their ſtructure, from a vice, or vicious applica- 
tion of the matter of nutrition. See SoLID. | | 

Organical Disk As ES -An organical part conſiſting of the ſeve- 
ral ſimple parts above-mentioned, and fitted to perform any 
office by means of ſome humour contained in it; may be con- 
lidered, either in itſelf, as a ſolid part, or with reſpe& to the 
humour it contains : in the firſt view, organical Diſeaſes are 
reducible to four claſſes, _ | 
1. Diſorders in the figure, and the circumſtances thereof, as 
roughneſs, ſolidity, cavity, &c. To this belong the Avag ro- 
ig, when one veſſel opens into another; the Sremndnors, 
when a rupture is made; Ateigs0t5, when a breach is occaſi- 
oned by corroſion ; the Eu, which is a total obſtruction 


of the cavity, by a viſcous, grumous matter; the Sr. 
or narrowneſs of the paſſage : the Gus, or compreſſion of 


the ſides of the cavity; Evpupuors, when the ſides are quite 


| cloſed up ; and ZuveQnots, when the veſlel is ſo emptied, that | 
the ſides falling together, the cavity is loſt, See DiaPEDEss, | 


Dizrevs, Sc. 


2. In the number, where it is either deficient or redundant : | 


Die parts ſeldom err in this reſpect, ſo as to occaſion a 


Cal, magnitude 3 to which. belong Nodes, Exoſtoſes, and | 


5 * 
uss. dee Nope, ExosTos1s, c. 


4. In the ſituation, and connexion; as when the ligaments | 


2 too long, or too ſhort, when broke, or depraved; alſo 
rn tions, luxations, ſubluxations, herniæ, or ruptures in 

© groin, ſcrotum, bladder; procidentiæ of the womb, blad- 
cr, and rectum; diſorders of the tendons, and muſcles, par- 


ticularly their flying out of their places; the relaxation, or | 


© Pture of the membranous ligament that ſhould retain them. 
fee HERNE, LUXATION,&c, EIT 


aſtly, there is a Diſzaſe common both to ſimilar and orga- 


nical parts, called ſolution of continuity. See S0LUuTION 
D1SBAS8s of the * . fluids ſunply, and | 


Vol. I. Ne LVI. 


9 


in themſelves, may be reduced to diſorders in reſpect of quan- 
tity, and quality; but conſidering them as contained in ſolids, 

ey may err too, in place, and proportion. 
As to the firſt, ſuch an abundance of the humours, as di- 
ſturbs the animal, functions, is called a Plethera : Diſeaſes 
from the defect of humours, we ſcarce know of any. Sec 
PLETHORA. | 4:4 OS Ae "i 
As to the lecond, ſuch quality of the humours, as diſturbs the 
animal functions, is called Cacechymia, Now, this is either 
in the fluids conſidered .in themſelves, their own parts, and 
compoſition ; or conſidered as. they concur towards conſtitu- 
ting ſome part of the body, See CAcochYMIA. 
If the morbid ; we be conſidered in the particles of the 
humour, it mult either conſiſt in an augmentation of bulk, 
whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphyſis, and ſynezeſis ; or 
in the diminution thereof, as in the diapnoe, and ceneangeia; 
or in an increaſe of ſolidity, whence too great an attenuation 
or a decay thereof, whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and coheſion ; 
or in the figure, as when of ſpherical it becomes angular, and 
conſequently, with reſpect to the part it is applied to, ſharp ; 
whence acrimonies, both acid, alcaline, muriatic, ammoniac, 
ſaponaceous, vitriolic, c. and oleoſities; or in rigidity, and 
flexibility; or in elaſticity; or in coheſion, and diviſibility. 
See ATROPHY, Cc. 
Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the principal 
diſorders they are ſubject to, are too great fluidity, or tenaci- 
7 z too much velocity in their veſſels, or too little. 

aſtly, conſidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids, there 
ariſe diverſe Diſeaſes merely from their changing of place; 
which may be reduced to two claſſes, viz. the groſſer humours 
intruding themſelves into the finer canals ; and the humours 
extravaſating, or getting out among the ſolid parts; whence 
inflammations, aneuriſma's, varices, enchymoſes, oedema's, 
puſtules, dropſy, ſpungeous membranes of the head, breaſt, 
abdomen, and uterus ; and emphyſema's. See ANEURISMA, 
VaRix, Encyymosis, 6c, | 
Add, that the humours collected, and ſtagnating among the 
parts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, erofive, and ſharp ; 
and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or folids ; whence ſinus's, 
fiſtula's, ulcers, gangrenes, ſphacelus's, cancers; and the like. 
See SINUs, FisSTULA, Oc. 
Theſe are the prime differences of the Diſeaſes of the body: 
and from theſe ariſe moſt of the reſt : ſo that they may be 
regarded, not only as Diſeaſes, but as the cauſes of Diſeaſes. 


See each further explained under its reſpective article in this 


work. 

There is another diviſion of Diſeaſes, in uſe among phyſici- 
ans, taken from certain external accidents, which are com- 
mon to a great many different Diſeaſes : which diſtinction, 
too, has its uſe 3 though they generally run it too far,  Di/- 
eaſes, then, are diſtinguiſhed, 1. With reſpect to their cauſe, 
into idiopathy, ſympathy, protopathy, deuteropathy, here- 
ditary, connate, and acquired. 2.- With reſpe& to their ſub- 
ject, into Diſeaſes of old age, children, adults, men, women, 
maids, pregnant, parturient, endemical, epidemical, Cc. 
3. With reſpect to duration, into moſt acute, which termi- 
nate in four days; acute, in twenty ; and chronical, which 
are all thoſe of longer continuange. 4, With reſpe& to ſea- 
ſons,” into vernal, autumnal, continued, and intermitting. 
5. With reſpect to their effects, into benign, malignant, cu- 
rable, incurable, mortal, and contagious, And, 6. With 
reſpect to the ſtate, into beginning, progreſs, ſtate, declen- 
ſion, and end. See AcUTE, ACME, Sc. 


D1$EASES of plants. M. Tournefort, in an expreſs diſſertation 


on this ſubject, in the memoires de Pacademie des ſciences, re- 
fers all the Diſeaſes of plants to the following cauſes, | 

I. The too great abundance of the nutritious juice. 2. The 
defect, or want of this juice. 3. Some ill qualities it acquires. 
4. Its unequal diſtribution in different parts of the plant. And, 
5. External accidents. See PLANT, IE 


The Diſeaſes principally obſerved by our Feger; are, 1. 


barrenneſs, when the tree, though outwardly freſh and heal- 
thy, bears no bloſſom ; or if it does, they fall; or if they 
ſet, the fruit drops before it comes to maturity. See STERI- 
LITY. | 


2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by a froſt happening when 


the leaves and bloſſoms are wet. By this means the pores are 


ſhut, and the vital juices ſuffocated ; when, if the ſun break 
out on 2 ſudden, they turn yellow, with round fiery ſpecks 
growing on them; whence frequently proceed tumours like 


warts, which rotting, grow full of maggots. Mr. Mortimer 


adds, that the want of rain at bloſſoming time, often occaſions 


the dropping off of the bloſſoms for want of fap : he there- 
fore recommends: the watering them, _ 


3. Conſumption, | proceeding - from a want of ſuſtenance, 


through the failure of the nouriſhing juices ; or from obſtru- 


ctions of the veins and roots; or ill digeſtion, and ſecretion. 
of humours, &c. | 


4. The moſs; an account of which, ſee under the. article 
Moss. See alſo PaRasiTEs;: - | | 


135 75 The jaundice, which, though it does not hinder the tree 


om appearing ſound, yet when it begins to ſprout, the leaves 
R bY. become 
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DIS 


become of a whitiſh green, and as they grow bigger, turn 
yellow, It frequently ariſes from external cauſes, as the mil- 
dew ; but chiefly from a ſtony, or chalkey ſoil, impregnated 
with an acid ſalt. 5 

6. Mildew, a kind of epidemical Diſeaſe, moſt frequent and 
fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon. It is properly a corroſtve, and nip- 


ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now exhaled, | 


and returned back on the tender opening buds, which infects 
them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the circulation of the nu- 
tritive juices, By which means the leaves begins to fade and 
- wither, and both the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. 
See MiLDEw. 
7. A thick fog, or too abundant dew, Agricola aſſures us, 
_ occaſions the fame Diſeaſe as the mildew, only in a leſs de- 
gree. Dew, Oc. | 
- 8. Falling of the leaves, which happens when the trees 
ſprouting too ſoon, are either ſurprized by exceſſive heat, or 
cold, | | 
. Uredo, or ſcorching, of which there are two kinds; the 
_ firſt happening upon the fall of a ſubtil dew, or ſmall rain, 
immediately followed by the piercing beams of the ſun, which 
ſuddenly cloſes the porcs before dilated, and burns up the 
leaves: the ſecond happening from the like fervour in the in- 
ternal parts of the tree, viz. in the pith; occaſioned by ſome 
inner failing. Agricola imputes it to the fault of the garde- 
ners, who, in tranſplanting trees, frequently cut off the lefler 
filaments, and roots, as alfo the greater roots, without cove- 
ring the wounds with wax, or the like. | 
10. Scurf, or leproſy, a Diſeaſe chiefly of the bark, cauſed 
by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much per- 
ſpirable matter tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on the bark, 
which by this means chaps, and cracks; and thus a fort of 
lepra is formed, perſpiration obſtructed, c. Add, that this 
ſcurfy ſkin proves a harbour for vermine, which live both on 
the bark and tree, 
11. The worm, a little animal generated in the corrupted 
- ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, fruit-leaves, pith, and roots. 
M. Gentil mentions another kind, called cockchaffers, which 
ſtick to the roots of young tender trees, and bark, and kill 
them. There is a third ſort, called breezes, or gad-flies, 
which gnaw the roots.---'The worm is a very frequent Di/- 
eaſe ; whereby young hopeful trees, are all of a ſudden brought 
to languiſh, and decay. | 
12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being planted 
too deep. This Diſeaſe is incurable. 


13. Blights. A particular account whereof, ſee under the 
article BLIGHT. | | 


DISEMBOGUE. When a ſhip paſſes out of the mouth of | 


ſome great gulph, or bay, they call it diſemboguing. They 

. fay alſo of a river, that at ſuch a place, or after it has run ſo 

many leagues, it di/embogues itſelf into the ſea. | 

DISFRANCHISING, the taking away one's freedom, or 
privilege. See ENFRANCHISEMENT, 

DISHERISON, an old word, of the ſame import as diſin- 
beriting.—-Our lord the king, conſidering his own damage, 
and Diſberiſon of the crown, c, 
Henry IV. See DisHERITOR. 

DISHERITOR, a perſon who difherits, or puts another out 

of his inheritance,---"The ſheriff ſhall forthwith be puniſhed 


as a Diſberitor of our lord the king, and his crown. Stat. 3. 


Edw. I. See DisnERISON. 


DISJUNCT Proportion. See DiscRETE Proportion. 


DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or disjoyns. 
Thus or, neither, &c. are called disjunctiue e 1 ; which, 
in — a diſcourſe, do yet ſeparate the parts thereof. 


E. gr. aut Cæſar, aut nullus, either Czfar er nothing. He 
neither advanced, nor gave back. | 


Disjun#ive Conjunctions may alſo be called partitive, diſtri- 


butive, and alternative. See CONJUNCTION, | 
Disj ux cTIVE Propoſitions, in logic, are compound propoſitions 
conſiſting of two members, or parts, connected by a diſ- 
junctive conjunction. See PROPOSITION, 9 80 
The firſt propoſition of a dilemma is uſually a disjunctive 
- propoſition : - FE 
You muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel. 
But you muſt not be a rebel, | 
Therefore you muſt obey the king. 
DISK. See the articles Disc, and Discus. | 
DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by 
ſome violence: uſually called by phyſicians, Luxation. See 
- LUxATION. - 1 _ 
DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied to birds that have 
- neither feet nor legs : as alſo to liens, and other animals, 
whoſe members are ſeparated. See MgmBERED. | 


DISMES, Decimæ, in our law-books, tiths. See the article 


Tir. c ' 


DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the a& of unhor- | 


fing---Thus, to di/mount the cavalry, the dragoons, or. the like, 
is to make them a-light. 7 | % 
To DisMOUNT the cannen, is to break their (carriages, wheels, 
| axletrees, or any thing, whereby to render them unſervice- 
able, See CANNov, Cc. e TN l 


93 I + 
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Stat. 8. Richard LI. | 
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| | Horſes are alſo diſmounted when Are rendered 
ſervice. 4 7 unfit {0 
DISORIENTATED, a term applied to à th; 
turned or removed from the eaſt, or ſome other "+ hs x 
nal points, to which it was originally directed. arg. 
The dials drawn on this ſtone do not go well, b 
has been moved and djſerientated: it no longer Joy. ® it 
weſt, eaſt an 
But the word is moſt frequently uſed in a ativ 
the diſconcerting, or — gk out — 2 ſenſe, f 
ment. Speak of law to a phyſician, or of phyſic 5 b C te. 
and they will both be diſorientated. her 
And, Marvel uſes the word diſoccidentated, inſtead of ah 
entated : Geneva had diſoccidentated our geographer Yor. 
DISPARAGEMENT #*, is properly -uſed for the mar, 
an heir, &c, in marriage, below his or her degree, or Cling 
dition; or againſt the rules of decency, Lie 


Par, equal. 


DISPATCH, a letter on ſome affair of ſtate, or other 

of importance, ſent, with care and expedition, by 
expreſs. See COURIER. | 
The buſineſs of Diſpatebes lies on the ſecretaries of w 
their clerks. The king gives directions to his miniſters 
by Diſpatches. See SECRETARY, EMBASSADoOR, &. 
The word is alſo uſed for the packet, or mail containing ſh 
letters. The courier has delivered his Diſpatches. 
The French, during the reign of Louis XIV. had x Cal 
des Depeches, Council of Diſpatches, held in the king's pre 
ſence, at which the Dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the chan 
cellour, and four ſecretaries of ſtate aſſiſted. 

DISPAUPER. When any perſon, by reaſon of his 
(atteſted by his own oath of not being worth five pounds, hi 
debts being paid) is admitted to ſue in forma pauperis: if her. 
wards, before the ſuit be ended, the ſame party have 1 
land, or perſonal eſtate fall to him; or that the court, where. 
in his ſuit is depending, thinks fit for that, or other 
to take away the privilege from him; he is then {aid to be 
diſpaupered. See FORM a. Pauperis. 

DISPENSARY, or DisPENSATORY, a name given to diverſe 
collections of compound medicines, wherein are ſpecified the 
ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtances of the pre- 
paration and mixture: the ſame with what we otherwike call 
a pharmacopœia, or antidotary. See PHARMACOP0E1A, 
Such are the Diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, the college of 
phyſicians at London, Quincy, &c. | | | 
The apothecaries in and about London, are obliged to make 
up their compound medicines, according to the formuls pre- 
ſcribed in the college Diſpenſary; and are enjoyned to keep 
always ready in their ſhops all the medicines there enumerated, 
See COLLEGE, and APOTHECARY. 

DisrENSARx, is likewiſe uſed for a magazin, or office of mei- 
cines kept ready to be diſpenſed at the prime coſt of the ingre- 
dients, for the benefit of the ſick poor. | 
Of which kind we have two, or three in London maintained 
by the college of phyſicians, One at the college itfelh, fit 
begun in the year 1696 : another in St. Peter's alley, Com- 
hill : and a third in St. Martin's lane : where the belt medi- 
cines are fold for their intrinſic value, and patients are ad- 
mo every day, but ſunday, at one of the three places, 8 

OLLEGE. ; | . 
DISPENSATION, in law, Cc. a permiſſion to do ſomething 
contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or 
of a law on ſome juſt occaſion, See Law. 
Some confound diſpenſation with equity; but they are V7 
different things : For equity is only the correction, 0r modifi- 
cation of a law, which is too general; but a Diſpen/ation 
ſuſpends the obligation of the law itſelf, and can, 
be only given by the legiſlative power. See Equir!. 
The king of France grants Diſpenſations of age to ſome om 
to be admitted before the legal age. But the greateſt des 
in Diſpenſations is the pope, who claims the office furt _ 
and extends it to every thing. Indeed, the more ſober ot le 
Romaniſts themſelves deny, that he can give 2 U 2. 
for a thing contrary either to the divine law, or © w 
nature; and confine him to what is contrary d _—_ 
as to things relating to faſts, marriages, holding ſeveral 
ces, Cc. And even in theſe things they put bounds : ©. 
ſay they, a Diſpenſation in the firſt degree of _ x) 
father and daughter, brother and fiſter, would be abulte x 
null. But it is certain, che papal ſee does not apprehend 
- ſelf under any ſuch ſevere reſtrictions. : 
The right of giving Di/penſations, they thus prove which 
tain the church has power to e laws 32 an 
the apoſtles themſelves exerciſed, and which ther "rake 
have continued to exerciſe after them. Whoever @P . 
law, can annul it; and much more can be diſpenſe ® laws it- 
certain caſes : the church then may diſpenſe with un © | 
ſelf has made; and we find it to have done rere of the 
ages. In the primitive times it was left to the Judge: Ned by 
biſhops to diſpenſe with the length of the penance mw the 


buſneg 
a courier 


the canons ; and the IVch council of Carthage ens 1. 
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; biſhops, and prieſts, when the churches occa- | to ſettle the queſtion whether or no it were lawful, in point 
2 l | x >! | of conſcience, to diſſe a human body, in order to RE the 
The author of a treatiſe of Diſpenſations, printed in 171 3, re- ſtructure thereof ? / 

| Juces all the cauſes of Diſpen ation to the neceſlity and public | DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 
Crvice of the church, and not to the private advantages of | land, tenement, or other immoveable, and incorporeal right. 
the perſons who ſollicit the Diſpenſation; otherwiſe, cauſes he Diſſeiſin is of three ſorts, viz. ſimple Diſſeiſin, committed by 
obſerves will never be wanting. . i day, without force and arms: and 7 98 force ; for which 
The ſame author maintains, that Diſpenſations ſhould be diſ- ſee DE rox cEOR; andFRESHD:/+/fn, See aſſo Re-DIS8E151N, 
uched gratis: Marcellus II. he obſerves, was reſolved to] and PosT-p1ss8E151N. Wrongful Force makes no diſſent in law. 
Oo it 4 That pope uſed to ſay, that if Diſpenſations were Aſſiſes are called Mrits of Diſſeiſin, which lie againſt Diſſeiſors 
juſt, they ſhould be granted gratis ; and if unjuſt, _ were in any caſe : whereof ſome are termed little writs of Diſſeiſin, 
” be refuſed. And pope Pius V. refuſed a large um of | as being vicontial, that is, ſuable before the ſheriff in the 
money offered by a Spaniſh lord for a Diſpenſation, which county court, becauſe determinable by him without afliſe, 
that pope granted, becauſe he judged it juſt, The nine pre- See ASSISE., 225 
| lates, whom Paul III. conſulted for the reformation of the Dissgison, he who diſſeiſeth, or puts another out of his land: 
e. of Rome, recommended the ſame thing; except for as Diſſeiſee, is he who is ſo put out. See DrssE1SIN. 
Diſpenſations of marriages contracted malgre ſome know im- For the difference between Diſſeiſor, and intruder, and de- 
_— harmacy, the diſpoſition and DISSEMINATE Pcs See V 1 
ATION, in 1 iſpoſition and arrangement acuum. ACTUM di/ſeminatum. 
me 2 either ſimple or compound, all weighed DISSENTERS, a general denomination of dear import with 
in their proper doſes, or quantities; in order to be employed Non-conformiſts. See NoncoxroRM:sT, and SEPARATIST. 
in the making a compoſition. It expreſſes certain ſects, or parties in England, who in mat- 
DISPERSION, in dioptrics.---Point of DisPERs10N, is a point | ters of religion, church diſcipline, and ceremonies, diſſent from, 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their refrac- or diſagree with, the church of E neland, and have a toleration 
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tion renders them divergent. : by law for the ſame. See ToLERATION, "WW 
Tt is called Point of Diſperſion, in ition to the Point of Such, particularly, are the presbyterians, independents, ana- i 
Concourſe, which is the point wherein converging rays concur baptiſts, and quakexs. See PxESBYTERIANS, INDEPEN- | 
after refraction, See CONCOURSE, DENTsS, PURITAN, &c, | 


But the latter is more uſually called Focus, and the former, | DISSIMILAR Leaves denote the two firſt leaves of any plant 
Virtual Focus. See VIRTUAL, and Focus. at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground. See LEAF. 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, is underſtood of the poſition of an They are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of a different W 
eagle, or other bird, when it is erect, with its wings expand- form from the common leaves of the grown plant. 4 
eld, or ſpread forth. See EAGLE. | Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes of Wo 

DISPONDEE, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, a double ſpon- the ſeed expanded, and thus advanced. See GErMINATION, M1 
dee; or a foot conſiſting of four long ſyllables : as 7aramen- Their uſe is for the protection of the plume ; which, being 
tim, Dileftantes, Savuatorrey, See SPONDEE, young and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and has alſo 
DISPOSITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, the act of | ſome rain, and dew gradually conveyed down to it by this 
diſtributing the things, or arguments invented, or found out, means, See PLUME, | 
into a proper order ; or a due placing, or ranging the ſeveral Diss1M1LAR, in anatomy.---Authors divide the parts of the 
of a ſpeech, or diſcourſe. See DISTRIBUTION. body into ſimilar, and diſſimilar, See Part, | 
The Diſpoſition makes one of the great branches, or diviſions | Diſſimilar parts, by ſome called compound, and organical parts, 
of rhetoric. See RHETORIC. | | are ſuch as may be divided into various parts of different 
The Diſpoſition is of the ſame neceſſity in oratory, as the mar- ſtructure, c. Thus the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcles, 
ſhalling an army, in order to a battel ; or a beautiful com- bones, c. whoſe ſub-diviſions are neither of the fame nature, 
poſition in architecture, painting, &c. Horace enjoins it ex- nor denomination. See SIMILAR. 
reſly in poetry: fingula queque locum teneant ſortita decentur. DISSIMILTTU DE, in geometry, &c, See SMILIITV DE. 
N he Diſpoſition, then, is the order, or arrangements of the | DissiMILITUDE, or, a Diss ix ILI, in rhetoric, &c, an argu- 
parts of an oration : which parts are uſually reckoned four, ment, wherein, from diſimilar, or unlike things, other diſſi- 
viz, the exordium, or beginning; the narration; the confirma- | mulars are deduced. 
tion; and the peroration, or concluſion, Though ſome make Thus Cicero, ff barbarorum ef? in diem vivere; noſtra concilia 
them ſix ; viz. the exordium, diviſion, narration, confirmation, | ſempiternum tempus fpeftare debent. Catullus furniſhes a very 
confutatian, and peroration; as indicated in that popular verſe, beautiful argument from Diſſimilitude : | 
Exorſus, narro, ſeco, firmo, refruto, peroro. 5 Soles occidere & redire poſſunt, 
But the diviſion is more naturally referred to the exordium; Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, ; by 
and the confutation to the confirmation. See DI vIslox, &c. Nex eft perpetua una dormienda, | W 
The Diſpoſition is either natural, or artificial. Natural, is | DISSIPATION, in phyſics, an inſenſible loſs, or conſumption " Wi 
the order the parts are above rehearſed in. Artificial, is when, | of the minute parts of a body; or, more properly, the flux N 
for ſome particular reaſon, we recede from the order of nature. whereby they fly off, and are loſt, See ErFLUvIA. 
See each part under its proper article, ExoxD1uUM, &c, | Wee do not fay Diſſipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking of the | 
D1seos1T1on, in architecture, is the juſt placing of all the ſe- | blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſenſible manner: ; 1 
veral parts of an edifice, according to their proper nature and on the contrary, we ſay Diſſipation or expence of ſpirits, which By 
office, See ORDONNANCE, and BUILDING. is more copious than that of the ſolid parts, and conſequently | | ( 
f 
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DISPROPORTION, a term of relation, implying a want | the reparation thereof ought to be more copious. 
of proportion, or ſuitableneſs, See PRoPOR TION, DEror- | DISSOLVENT, ſomething that difolves, i. e. divides, and re- 
Muir v, Ce. 5 | duces a body into its ſmalleſt parts. See Drs80LUTIoN, 
DISPUTE, or DisPUTATION, in the ſchools, Cc. a conteſt, | Thus, aqua regia is the Diſolvent of gold: aqua fortis of ſil- 
or combat, either by word or writing,, on ſome point of ver, and other metals: water, of ſalts and gums ; ſpirit of 


learning, or religion, for a degree, prize, exerciſe, ' or even wine, of reſins : ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, corals, &c. } zh 
for the mere fake of truth, or advantage of a party, or the Sea-falt is found the proper Diſſolvent of gold : this, in almoſt 9 
honour of a triumph. See TRESISs, DEGREE, &c. any form, whether as a fluid, or a ſolid, or a ſpirit, does the | 
The Port Royaliſts take occafion to obſerve, that nothing | buſineſs: accordingly, this is the baſis, or fundamental ingre- x 1 
gives ſo many different lights, and openings for diſcovering the | dient of aqua regia. See Gol p, and Aqua Regia. _—_— 


truth, as Diſputation. The movements of a mind employed | Fo nitre is the proper Diſſolvent of filver ; and has that effect, t 
ſingly in the examination of any ſubject, are uſually too cool, [| in whatever form applied: and accordingly is the baſis of aqua KH 
and languid : the'mind needs a certain degree of heat, to awake fortis. See SILVER, and Aqua Portis. 'H 
its ideas. Now, by the oppoſitions in a Diſpute, we come to Spirit of nitre added to that of ſea- ſalt, makes it diſſolve _ BH 
find wherein the difficulty lies, and the impetus the mind has | the better: but ſpirit of ſea- ſalt added to ſpirit of nitre, diſa- 
Go enables us to ſurmount it. See PAssioxs. bles it from having any effect on filver. Yet Mr. Hoinberg 
ISQUISITION, an enquiry into the nature, kinds, and cir- | © - furniſhes an inſtance of a Diſſolution of ſilver, made by the 
cumſtances of any problem, queſtion, or topic; in order to Diſſolvent of gold. An aqua regia may be compoſed of ſpirit 
D — a 170 notion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly about it. of ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre, only in ſuch ſmall quantity each, 
SECT ON, in anatomy, the operation of cutting, and di- that they may float ſeparately in a third liquor, and not meet | 1 
viding the parts of an animal body, with a knife, ſcifſers, &c, |- often enough to unite, at leaſt not in any quantity. This 1 
in order to ſee, and conſider each of them a- part. See water may be made ſo weak, as not to diſſolve gold, but 1 1 
AnAToMy, extract a flight yellow tincture from it, that ſcarce takes o 14 


EIT ar ct 


Lid el 
3 e ancients made Diſſectiont of living men; as we read of] any thing Sf the weight of the metal: nor will it dil, 
erophilus, and E us, and in our own times, of Car-] fiver; as being too weak : fo that both metals are ſafe from 
dus and Veſalius, 8 | | it. But this aqua regia, after it has difolved gold as far as it 
F et, le Gendre obſerves, that the Diſe&ion of a human bo- can do, that is, after it has extracted a yellowiſh tincture from 
Ku dikes dead, was held a ſac till the time of Francis I. | it, is in a condition to diele ſilver. 5 5 1 
wry: e ſame author aſſures us, he has ſeen a conſultation | This phænomenon Mr. omberg accounts for hence: that 1 
neld by the divines of Salamanca, at the requeſt of Charles v. ſpirit of ſalt, whether alone or joined with ſpirit of nitre, 1 
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being employed in keeping thoſe few particles of gold diſſolved, | 
will not meddle with the filver : which, by this means, re- 
ceiving the impreſſion of the greater quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
alone is diſolved thereby. But the experiment cannot be in- 
verted, i, e. aqua regia cannot begin with diſſolving ſilver 
lightly firſt, and afterwards difſolve gold; by reaſon ſpirit of 
nitre does not hinder ſpirit of ſalt from acting on gold; as 


rt of ſalt does ſpirit of nitre from acting on ſilver. See 
OLD, and SILVER, 


Diſſelvents are uſually called by the chemiſts Menſtruums. 


See MENSTRVU UM. 


Univerſal Dis80LvENT. See the article ALCAHEST. 
DISSOLUTION, in phyſics, a diſcontinuation, or analyſis of 


the ſtructure of a mixt body; whereby, what was one, and 
contiguous, is divided into little parts, either homogeneous, 
or heterogeneous, See ANALYs1s, and DiviIsION. 

Diſſolution, then, is a general name for all reductions of con- 


crete bodies into their ſmalleſt parts, without any regard either | 


to ſolidity, or fluidity : though in the uſual acceptation of the 
word among authors, it is reſtrained to the reduction of ſolid 


bodies into a ſtate of fluidity ; which is more properly expreſ- 


fed by Solution, as a branch of Diſſolution. See SOLUTION. 
According to the opinion of Fr, Tertius de Lanis, now con- 
firmed by that of the learned Boerhaave, in his chemiſtry, the 


power, or faculty of difſolving, is lodged in fire alone, dee 


FIRE, and HearT. | 

Other fluids commonly ſuppoſed Diſſolvents, only produce 
their effect by means of the fiery ſpicula they abound withal. 
Even air, which is judged a powerful menſtruum, owes all its 
force to the rays of light diffuſed therein, See Alk, and 
MensTRUUM. 

Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for all Diſſolutions, and the ſeveral 
phenomena thereof, from the great principle of attraction 3 
and, in effect, the phænomena of Diſſolution furniſh a great 
part of the arguments, and conſiderations, whereby he proves 
the reality of that principle, See ATTRACTION. 

A ſpecimen of that great author's way of philoſophizing on 
the ſubject of Diſſolution take as follows: 

When ſalt of tartar diſſolves by lying in a moiſt place, is not 
this done by an attraction between the particles of the ſalt of 
tartar, and thoſe of the water which float in the air in 
form of vapours ? and why does not common falt, or falt- 
petre, or vitriol do the like; but for want of ſuch an attrac- 
tion? and when aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured on 
ſteel-filings, diſſolves the filings, with a great heat, and ebul- 
lition; is not this heat and ebullition effected by a violent mo- 
tion of the parts ? and does not that motion argue, that the 
acid parts of the liquor ruſh towards the parts of the metal 
with violence, and run forcibly into its pores ; till getting be- 
tween the outmoſt particles, and the main maſs of metal, they 
looſen them therefrom, and ſet them at liberty to float off into 
the water? when a ſolution of iron in aqua fortis difſolves la- 
pis calaminaris, and lets go the iron ; or a ſolution of copper 
diſſolves iron immerſed in, and lets go the copper; or a ſolu- 
tion of mercury in aqua fortis poured on iron, copper, tin, 
or lead, diſſolves the metal, and lets go the mercury; does not 
this argue, that the acid particles of the aqua fortis are at- 
tracted more ſtrongly by the lapis calaminaris than by iron ; 
by iron than by copper; by copper than by ſilver ; and by 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, than by mercury? and is it not 


for the ſame reaſon, that iron requires more aqua fortis to di/- 
ſolve it than copper; and copper more than the other metals; 


and that of all metals iron is diſſolved moſt eaſily, and is moſt 
apt to ruſt; and next after iron, copper? when aqua fortis 
diſſolves ſilver, and not gold; and aqua regia difſolves gold, 
and not ſilver; may it not be ſaid, that aqua fortis is ſubtile 
enough to penetrate the pores of gold as well as of ſilver, but 


wants the attractive force to give it entrance: and the ſame | 


of aqua regia, and filver? and when metals are diſſolved in 
acid menſtruums, and the acids in conjunction with the metal, 


A dt after a different manner; ſo as that the taſte of the com- 


pound is milder than that of the ſimples, and ſometimes a 
ſweet one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere: to the metallic 


particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity? and if the 


acid be in too ſmall a proportion to make the compound diſſo- 

luble in water; will it not, by adhering ſtrongly to the metal, 

become unactive, and loſe its taſte ; and the compound be- 

come a taſteleſs earth? for ſuch things as are not + agg 
2 


by the moiſture of the tongue, are inſipid. Newt, Opt; in 
Calce. | 


M. Geoffroy furniſhes ſome curious experiments on cold Die- 


lutions : it is nothing ſurprizing, that a ſimple Diſſolution ſhould 
be cold; that common water, for inſtance, wherein ſea-falt, 
or ſal ammoniac, or vitriol, hath been caſt, ſhould become the 
colder, by the mixture of ſuch ſalts; it being obvious, that 


the ſalts, being of themſelyes deſtitute of motion, and comeng 


to ſhare that which the fluidity gives the water, muſt dimini 
it, when they become intimately mixed therewith by Di/o- 
lution 3 and it is generally ir ru among philoſophers, that heat 
is a motion, and cold a ceſlation, or' at leaſt a diminution of 
motion. See CoLD, Oe. i 


Let, notwithſtanding this general principle, it is no great 


| | by the idea of Piſlance in Objects, ſee VSI 


DIS 


wonder all Diſolutions are not cold, as thoſe are of at}; N 
alcalies in common water; but that ſome are hot n tle 
of all fixed alcalies. The difference may be nn 
hence, that all fixed alcalies having been calcined by , for 
ment fire, they have impriſoned, and retained in 5 vehe. 
ſome of the particles. thereof, See AL CATI, e. "MX 
But it is ſurprizjng, that Di/olutions accompanied with ferm 
tation, 7, e, where the matters boil, and ſwell, and that _ 
4 great noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make the thermometer fil 
when immerged therein. See FERMENTATION, 28 
This coldneſs, with ſo conſiderable an augmentation of 
tion, is ſomewhat extraordinary. But this is not all - uy 7 
theſe cold fermentations, there are ſome that emit hot van. « 
Thus it is with a mixture of oil of vitriol, and fal amme,. © 
for a thermometer being plunged in the mixture, ang Bs 
other a little higher, to receive only the fumes thereof: th 
firſt thermometer is ſeen to fall very haſtily, through a 
coldneſs of the fermentation, and the latter to riſe thrg, "i 
the heat of the vapours. M. Geoffory adds an 3 
ſhewing that cold water is rendred ſtill colder for a few 
moments, by throwing a large quantity of live coals therein 
See Hear, and CoLD, | 4 
Diss oruriox, in chemiſtry; pharmacy, &c. denotes the * 
duction of a compact, hard, or ſolid body into a fluid fate 
by the action of ſome fluid menſtruum, or Diſſolvent. ger 
MEensTRUUM, and DissoLVENTr. | 
Dr. Freind gives us a mechanical account of Diſlutim, in 
the inſtance of ſalt diſſolved in water, which is the mob 
ſimple operation that falls under this head. This motion 
he aſcribes-to that attractive force, which is ſo very extenſive 
in natural philoſophy, that there is no kind of matter, but 
what is under its influence, It may be obſerved, that the 
corpuſcles of falts, which are the moſt fimple of any, are 
withal very minute, and for their bulk very ſolid, and, there- 
fore, exert a very ſtrong attractive force, which, ceteri pa- 
ribus, is proportional to the quantity of matter, Hence it 
comes to paſs, that the particles of water are more ſtrongly 
attracted by the ſaline particles, than they are by one another: 
the particles of water, therefore; cohering but looſely, and 
being eaſily moveable, approach the corpuſcles of falts, and 
run, as it were, into their embraces: and the motion of them 
is quicker, or flower, according to their leſs, or greater di- 
ſtances ; the attractive force in all bodies being ſtrongeſt, at 
the point of contact. Therefore, if falt be thrown into the 
middle of a diſh full of water, we ſhall find the aqueous par- 
ticles, which are in the middle of the diſh, ſharp, and pun- 
gent to the taſte ; but the water upon the ſides of the veſſel 
almoſt inſipid : ſo that, when ſuch a motion once atiſes, 
the aqueous particles are carried with the fame force to- 
wards the ſalts ; and the moment of them is to be eſtimated 
from the ratio of their weight, and celerity conjunctiy. By 
the force of this impulſe, they open to themſelves a paſſage 
into the pores of the ſalts, which are very numerous ; and at 
length ſo break, and divide their texture, that all coheſion of 
their parts is deſtroyed : Hereupon, being ſeparated, and re- 
moved to a convenient diſtance from one another, they are 
diſperſed, and float here and there about the water. See 
SALT, ATTRACTION, Ce. | 
D1ss0LUT1ON of metals, &c. by fire, is particularly called Fu- 
ſton, See Fus10N. g : 
Dis$0LUTION of the blood, is an affection of that humour, di- 
realy oppoſite to coagulation, See COAGULATION, _ 
The Diſſolution is ſuch a comminution of the fibrous parts of 
the blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the craſſamen- 
tum from the ſerous part, which always enſues in healthy 
blood on its cooling out of the body. See BIO. 
This Diſſolution is frequently the conſequence of malignant, 
and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews itſelf in petechiz, or pur- 
ple ſpots ; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the bites of ve- 
nomous beaſts, Fc. See FEVER, PolsoN, Oe. 
Dis$80LUTION of parliament. See PARLIAMENT, and Po- 
ROGAT ION. \ ? | 
DISSONANCE, or Drscoxp, in muſic,” a falſe conſonance, 
or concord, See n . r 
A Diſſonance is properly the reſult of a mixture, or 
of — ſounds, which are diſagreeable to the ear: ſuch --j 
Ditones, Tritones, falſe Fifth, redundant Fourth, Seventh, | : 
Di/ſonances are uſed in muſic, and have a good effekt then; 
though it be only by accident. See DisCoORD. 3 
DISSY LLABLE, a word of two ſyllables; as fortune, ö 
&c. See Won, and SYLLABLE. 1 455 
The Spondee, Trochee, Iambus, and Pyrrhichius, are 
labic feet. See SPONDEE, Cc. e 
DISTANCE, properly denotes the ſhorteſt line between e 
ints, objects, &c. | Ty ; 
he word is alſo uſed fi 2 for an 28 not only n 
reſ of place, but alſo of time, or quality. | 
Thus, we | y the Diſtance of the creation of the world * 
the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt is upwards of go es? 
Diftance between the Creator, and creature, 1 um 4 
For the viſion of Dis r Ax cx, or the manger Wee ws . 


DISTANCES, 


D 


| 


DISTANCES, in 


Inacceſſi 


and ADC, together with a ſide, from which, by an eaſy rule 


Ape, the fides AC and DC are given, the angle DCA is 
quantity 
: was e. gr. the height of the eye AB five foot ; which is 
196955 30 AC will be 19695544, and the angle DAB will 


a given altitude, when we firſt diſcover the top thereof. See 
AlTITup EB. 1 
Disraxck, in navigation, is the number of miles, or leagues 
that a ſhip has failed from any point. See SAILING. 

DisTANCE, in aftronomy---The Diſtance of the ſun, planets, 


| That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallax, we can 
| little more than gueſs at. See Fixed STAR. 


_ diameters of the earth, ſuppoſing the greateſt horizontal paral- 


are as follow;. . 


eometry, 2 by the chain; decem 

N ike. See CHAIN, CG. | 
dal Bur ances are found by taking bearings thereto from 
1 two extremes of a line whoſe length is given. See PL Alx - 


BLE, THEODOLITE, c. of 0g 
12 in geography, is the arch of a great cirele inter- 


ween two places. | | | 
2 Diſtance of two A and B, (Tab. Geography, 
) far remote from ea other : aſſume two ſtations C 

fe. 5 from which both the places A and B may be ſeen, 
and with a proper inſtrument find the angles ADC, CDB, 


and-DCB ; and meaſure the D;fance CD, 
ED the triangle ACD we have two angles given ACD 


in trigonometry, delivered under the article TRIANGLE, we 


— the triangle CBD the baſe DC, and the angles at 
the ſame being given, DB is found. 5 
Laſtly, in the triangle ADB, . the ſides AD and DB, 
together with the included angle ADB, the Diſtance required 
AB is found by the rules given for the reſolution of triangles. 
RIANOLE. "TY & . 
rs of a remote object being known, to find its Di- 
france, when the eye firſt deſcribes it ; and again, the height 
of the eye given; to find the Diſtance to Which the eye can 
reach on the ſurface of the ſea, or land: Add the height of 
the eye AB, (g. 9.) to the ſemi-diameter of the earth BC, 
by which you have AC: and ſince in the rectangle triangle 


d by the common rule for reſolution of triangles ; the 
— of which angle forms the arch DB ; which arch 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the Diſtance re- 


ſomewhat leſs than in a man of ordinary ſtature; Since BC is 


be found 899 57' minutes, 43 ſeconds. Conſequently DCB, 
or the arch DB is 2“ 17“ or 1 N And, therefore, ſince 
19 or 3600“ make 343752 Paris feet, DB is 130813 
feet. ay [i TIE. , ; * 

After the ſame manner we find the Diſtance AB, to which 
an object of à given altitude DB may be ſeen ; and conſe- 
quently we know what Di/tance we are off from an object of 


- 


and comets, is found from their parallax, See PARALLAX. 


The Diftances of the planets from the ſun and earth, in ſemi- 
lax 6” ; and the dimenſions of the orbits, as aſſigned by Kepler, 


DF [ee Fees eee 
the Sun. | eſt, the Earth.] eſt. | 


| 


Jupiter| 34560]3 26925[308290 h {3805506[3275441274532 

Saturn|187254/178640]1 70026 2 23138 25 f 288 

. 5722605232 47426 & | 92221] 52944] 13668 
34995] 34377] 3375 D 

enus 25061} 24889 24718 8570 70 93059 


Mercury 16142 1334 10537 a 37179] 23221 
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[irony Grew = | | Lealt, Dirom Grea: | — Lea, 


Mr. Caſſini makes the Di 1 leſe; 3 
————— — N een e 8 


the Earth. the Karth.] eſt. 


- 


Dr. Hook, by exact obſervations with a teleſcope of 16 foot 


DisTance of the fun from the moin's node, or apogee, is an arch 


wt 
Yor, 


JupucHz44000]z 100004176000! Venus 38000 22000} Good 
* 14300c|i55000] 87000;| Mercury] 33000 22 11000 
ars 59 oo 33 50 . 8000 Moon 61 57 53 
— 22374] 2200c| 21626 : PRE 99”, "IEP 
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perpendicularly placed, firſt diſcovered, that the Diftances of 
| ftars from the genith is not the ſame at all times of the 
year ; particularly the bright ſtar in the dragon's-head he 
found 27, or 30 ſeconds nearer the zenith of Greſham col- 
lege, in the brumal ſolſtice, than in the eſtival. And after 
5 Mr. Flamſteed obſerved the like variations in the pole- 


ar. 


of the ecliptic, intercepted between the ſun's true place; and 
0 moon's node, or apogee, See Nop ng. | 

ee DISTANCE, is the Diffanice of the planets place from 
7: ſun, reduced to the ecliptic. ' See CURTATE. © 

19 25 Drsr ANCE in perſpective, is a tight line drawn from 

P ce to the principal point; ſuch is the line OF, (Tab. 


* 


50 34548] 904 


This, as it is perpendicular to the plane, or table, can only be 
the Diftance of the eye from the table. 
Point of Dis r Ax ck, in perſpective, is a point in the horizon- 
tal line at ſuch Diance from the principal point, as is that of 
the eye from the ſame. See PoinT. 
Such is the point P, or Q, (Tab. Perſpettive fig. 12.) in the 
horizontal line PQ ; whole Diſtance from the principal point 
F, is equal to that of the eye from the ſame F. 
DisTANCE. of the Baſtions, in fortification, is the fide of the ex- 
terior polygon. .. See BasT1oNn. 
DISTASTE, or Discusr, a lofs of appetite, or an aver- 
ſion, or repugnance to foods which are commonly eaten, See 
. on, 7 bo , | | 
Diſtaſte is phyſicians one of the principal diſorders of 
the 2 | It ariſes from a want of E in the upper 
orifice of the ventricle; which may be Servings various 
ways: as by a too t abundance of food ; thick, heavy 
— — 2 3 ; fat, viſcid aliment; * of 
the lacteals; ſuppreſſions of the uſual evacuations; intermiſ- 
ſions of the ordinary exerciſes; a defect in the nerves, in ha- 
ving their natural fee 22 or ponced; — in a le- 
thargy, and ; and, according to Sylvius, by a groſs 
ric takiva, or a thick bile, ending ans of the 7 
into the ſtomach. ; | 
DISTEMPER, in medicine. See the article Disk ase. 
DisTEMPER, is alſo uſed in painting, for the working up of 
8 with ſomething elſe beſides bare water, or oil. See 
OLOUR, | 
If the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, that kind 
of painting is called Linning ; and if with oil, it is called 
Painting in Oil, or ſimply Pa Sce LI MINING, and 
PalN TIN G. | 225 
If the colours be mixed with ſize, whites of eggs, or any ſuch 
proper glutinous, or unctuous ſubſtance, and not with oil; 
they then ſay, it is done in Diſtemper; as the admirable car- 
toons at Hampton- court. See CARTOON, 
DISTENSION, the act of ſtretching a thing; alſo the ſtate 
of a thing violently ſtretched, and d iſtended. See TexsioN. 
The calculus is a hard, ſolid, &c, body, cauſing a ſtupor, 
obſtructions, and diſtenſiont.  Degori. | | 
DISTICH, AIETIXON, a couplet of verſes ; or a piece of 
try, the ſenſe whereof is comprehended in two lines. 
There are excellent morals in Cato's Diſtichs. See V igneul 
de Marville on the D:/tichs of Cato, T. . p. 54, 55. 
Hexameter, and Pentameter verſes, otherwiſe called elegi 
are diſpoſed in Diſtichs. See VERSE. 
DISTICHIASIS “, in medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids, 
wherein, inſtead of one, they have two rows of cilia, or 
hairs, See CILIA. | | 
The word is formed of ds, twice; and πN O-, or uy ©; 
Order, Rank. | g 1 
In the Diſtichiaſit, over the common, and natural hairs, there 
grows another extraordinary row, which frequently eradicates, 
and tears up the former, and pricking the membrane imme- 
diately e the eye, occaſions pain, and draws defluxions 
upon it. See PALPEBRA, 2 _ 
It is cured, by plucking up the ſecond rows of hairs with nip- 
pers, and cauterizing the pores, out of which they iſſued, 
DISTILLATION, . or DesTILLATION, in chemiſtry and 
pharmacy, the art, or act of ſeparating, or drawing off the 
_ ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts of a mixed 
body from offer, and more terreſtrial parts, by means 
re; and colleGing. and condenſing them again by cold. 
See HEAT, GC. * . | 
The uſe of Di/tillation is very great; it being by means here- 
of, that waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts are chiefly made. 
See WATER, SPIRIT, Ce. | 101 | 
Diftillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed to a 
71 or leſſer degree, as circumſtances require. See 
"7 : . 380 
be fire is either applied immediately to the veſſels wherein 
the matters are to be diftilled ; * is applied mediately, by 
means of water, ſand, iron-filings, on” ele different 
methods of applying the fire, are called Baths, Balnes; Bal- 
neum Marie, or Maris, Balneum Arenaſum, &c. They are 
alſo called Heats 3 as ſand-heat, water-heat, &c. See Bar- 
NEUM, and HEAT. | PALINS 
Di/tillation is two-fold, 19. per aſcenſum, by aſcent; when 
the matter to be diffilled is above the fire, and the ſpirit; or 
other principle, is raiſed from it; See Asch r. 
29. per deſcenſum, by deſcent; when the matter which is to 


de a4/iilled is. below the fire, and the vapour drawn from it, 


precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel; _ 
D1sTILLATION by aſcent. is either. right, ot obligues, 
Right DISTILLATION, is performed with a common alembic, 
or cucurbite, wherein the liquor is raiſed, and deſcends again, 
in form of drops, into a receiver: and is chiefly uſed when 
the texture of the body is ſuch as allows of an. eafy aſcent, as 
in vegetables. See AlEM Se. 
OBligur Dis 11 LATION, is performed ſide- ways, and in crook- 
4 veſſels, as retorts. Its uſe is for ſuch bodies as conſiſt of 


erſpective fig. 12. A — 2 
ol pane 72.) drawn between the eye O, and the prin 


| 


| heavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without u ſtr 


3s np 


D1S 


impulſe, nor even by the ſtronjfeſt fo high as the p of the 
alc ; of which kind are almoſt all minerals, and metals, 
See RETORT, n 
DisT IL LAT ION by deſcent, is where the fire is applied on the 
top, and all around the veſlel; whoſe orifice is at the bottom ; 


and conſequently; the vapour not being able to riſe upwards, 
it is F precipitate, and diſtil down to the hottom. 


There is a fecond kind of Diſtillation by deſcent, called 
Per Deliguium; which is a natural liquifying, or reſol- 
ving of falts into a liquor, by means of moiſture. See DE- 
LIQUIUM, 
In the reſolution of ſimples, an excellent method to preſerve 
their virtues, is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign heat, 
which might alter, or deftroy theſe virtues, to make uſe of the 
heat of a dunghil made of putrifted herbs of the fame kind with 
thoſe to be dr/?il/:d, ; t 8. 
The proceſs, and meaſures of Di/ftilation, are very different, 
according to the different ſubjects to be diftilled: 
Acid ſpirits are uſually drawn in a reverberatory furnace, and 
with a vehement fire: ponderous woods, as guaicum, box, 
amber, c. are diſtilled in a retort, after the ſame manner. 
In theſe, firſt comes a little phlegm, and then, the fire in- 
« creaſing, the ſpirits fly out in white clouds. When they 
ceaſe to come, the matter in the receiver is filtrated through 
a tunnel, which lets paſs the ſpirits, leaving a black fœtid oil 
behind. | | 
Odoriferous plants, as balm; wormwood, ſage, hiſſop, &c. 
are diſtilled by the cucurbit, or veſica; firſt pouring a ſtrong 
decoction of the fame plant hot, upon the plant itfelf bruifed, 
and letting the whole Heel in a cloſe veſſel two days. Then 
about half the water or ſpirit is drawn away by Diſtillation; 
and what remains, being preſſed, filtrated, and eyaporated to 
the conſiſtence of honey, is the extract of the plant, Laſtly, 
drying what remained in the cloth after expreſſion, and burn- 
ing it, they make a lixivium of its aſhes ; which being filtra- 
ted, and evaporated to dryneſs, what remains is the fixed falt 


of the plant. | 
Plants not odoriferous, are generally managed thus: The plant 
being pounded, and two thirds of the alembie, or retort filled 
with it, they pour a good quantity of the expreſſed juice of 
the ſame plant upon it, ſo as the bruiſed matter may float 
therein, without ſticking any where to the veſſel. Then they 
draw off about half as much water, as there was juice, which 
is the diſtilled water of that plant. What remains, being 
preſſed in a cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate, and eva- 
porate it to two thirds, and ſetting it in a cool place, the eſſen- 
tial falt ſhoots into cryſtals, * 


There is a method of DIsTILIIN G celd: which is thus per- 


formed. They take, for inſtance, four pounds of flowers, 
more or leſs, and put them in three or four pints of water, 
and the whole in a limbec, which they lute exactly; then 
place it in a veſſel half filled with ice, beaten and ſalted 
as if they meant to freeze the water; then fit on à receiver, 
and lute it well; then wetting a linnen cloth in hot water, 
they cover the limbec head therewith, repeating this ſeveral 
times; by which means the fineſt parts are raiſed from the 
flowers. But care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluous wa- 
ter have been firſt emptied out of the limbec. 
Dr. Beal, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, mentions an extra- 
ordinary kind of cold Diſtillations, viz. made by froſt and 
Cold air: His thermometer being expoſed out of doors du- 
ring the ſevere froſts of 1665 ; fine clear drops, like dew, aſ- 
ſcended to the top of the tube, which afterwards, in time, re- 
deſcended into the ſtem, and filled the ſpace of half an inch; 


which, though the ſpirit of wine itſelf was tinged very 


deep, yet this ſeeond ſpirit was clearer and brighter than any 
cryſtal. The like he did by expoſing his thermometer to the 
hot air in the middle of ſummer. And hence takes occa- 
vow to recommend à further proſecution of this pſychro- 
technia. | : 
The aſcent of fluids, we are taught by phyloſophy, is effected 
two ways: 1. On account of their ſpecific gravity ; and 2. By 
- -3mpulſe. - See FLuiD, and ASCENT, 
The firſt way of elevation is manifeſt from this lemma, viz. 
that partiezes of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, if they be 
ſpecifically - lighter, muſt be born upwards by that fluid, 
Hence, as diſtilled liquors are carried upwards through the air, 
Cs — is to be inquired, how they come to be ſpecifically lighter 
khan air. 
Now, a fluid will be ſpecifically lighter than another, when, 
under a larger ſurface, it has an equal, or a leſs gravity: ac- 


cCording to this proportion, the bulk of the fluid ought to be 


increaſed in Diſtillation; and how eaſily, by the help of fire, 
it may be increaſed, or, which is the fame thing, rarefied, will 
appear from what we have ſaid under the articles RAREFAc- 
ION, HEAT, &c. | | 


It is known by computation, that the proportion of the | | 
n 


« - cific gravity of water to that of air, is ſomething more 
eight hundred to one. Since, therefore, ſimilar ſpheres, or 
-- folids, are as the cubes of their diameters, and the ſpecific gra- 
vit y decreaſes reciprocally, in the very ſame proportion, as the 
Cubes of their diameters increaſe: In order to make a particle 
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eube will be 13313 and if twelve, 1528. 80 


2 a particle of water may be rendered almoſt infini 
| that air. Now, the elevation of bodies equally 2 


moment of a body, or that force, by which ĩt acts upon another 


pid the impetus of the air is, or the ſurface of the body more 


ders theſe three things, iz. ſpeciſic levity ; an 1 
al 


DISTINCT 'Netion, 


DisTINCT 


of water lighter that a particle of air, no more l 9c 
than to rarefy it, till its diameter becomes ten dime oel, 
which in this caſe is but a very ſmall degree of raregge 
for the cube of the diameter in a particle ſo rarefiedG . 
thouſand. If the diameter be 2 eleven times 83 . 
that 5 UC 
when rarefied but twelve degrees, will be above ater, 
than air. And if the rarefaction be carried 6 anne 
may ealily be collected from the- increaſe of the numbers, * 
hte 
is always proportionable to their different aptitude tw b. 
that is, they aſcend quicker, upon the application f 
any force, the more ſuſceptible they are of rarefaction « 
in bodies, whoſe aptitude to rarefy is equal, the time of aten. 
is to be determined by their ſpecific gravity, _. , 
But it is not only ſpecific gravity that ſerves to elevate bod; 
in Di/tillation, but an external impulſe may alſo cauſe "ay 
aſcent : the impulſe, we have. here to do with, - comes bon 
the fire, whoſe partieles though extremely ſmall and 1; . 
yet may raiſe bodies much heavier than themſelves, þ 8 
upon them with a certain d of foree: For | bu the 


heav 
rare 


is in a compound ratio of the quantity of matter, and cele. 
rity ; the celerity may be fo increaſed, as to give a ſuffice, 
force to the wer {er v4 the quantity of mattter in it be 
ever ſo ſmall, ' Let ſome heavy body, therefore, be ſuppoſes 
to deſcend, with no other moment x 68 what” it receives from 
its own gravity ;. in this eaſe then, the- air, which is much 
lighter, may be moved with ſuch celerity, as not only to ſu- 
ſtain that body, but to mount it up higher; and the more 1a. 


diffuſed, the higher and ſwifter will the elevation be, 
So fire, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may be 
moved with that rapidity,” as to acquire, and communicate 
what force. can be deſired” towards removing any obſtacles, 
When therefore, the moment of fire is augmented in the 
manner explained, ſo as to exceed the force. of the did 
body, it will remove it from its former ſituation ; or what i; 
e yore thing, becauſe the direction of its motion tends 
upwards, will carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecifically 
heavier than the air contained in the retort, as thoſe of acid 
ſpirits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſed 
in Diſtillation. See EvAPORA TION, EXRHATAT ION, Er. 
Another thing to be noted, is, that the ſame quantity of 
matter is elevated ſo much the eaſier, in proportion, as the 
furface is enla ; for the more this i, fuſed, the more 
particles of fire it receives: having therefore, this united force 
to drive it up, it more eaſily afcends ; ſo that, by the fame de- 
gree of fre, bodies will not equally ariſe, though they are 
equally heavy, if there be that difference in their ſurfaces al- 
ready ſuppoſed. | | 

The air alſo has no ſmall ſhare in the buſineſs of an impulſe ; 
for being rarefied by the fire, it is not only impelled upwards 
itſelf, but carries other particles up with it: and it may be 
learned by many very familiar experiments, -what impetus 
bodies ſo rarefied exert. Whoſoever, therefore, well conſi- 
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force; and the extent of ſurface ; and what may be effect 

them, and how many ways, and in what proportions 
of them may be changed, will very. eaſtly account for al 
the variety, which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes ot Di 


lation. 1 \ £1 abt wan 
SINE or Idea, according to Mr. Leibnitz, is 
when we can enumerate marks and characters enough where- 


by to recolle& a thing. F ! ; 
Such, e. gr. is this, that 2 circle is a figure boynded with 
curve line, that returns into itſelf ; all the points whereof ate 
N diſtant from one middle part. See Nor iox, and 

DEA. 5 — Lf 1 FOG nee 
Baſe, in optics, is that diſtance ffom-the pole of 
a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld 5 it, appear 
diſtindi, and well defined : ſo that the dH +, coincides 
with what we otherwiſe call the focus. See Focus. 
The diſtinct baſe is cauſed by the collection af the rs No, 
ceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into a ſingle point 
in the repreſentation; and, therefore, concave glalles, w 
do not unite, but ſcatter, and diſſipate the "rays, "can have on 
real diſtin? baſe. See Concave, * 


DISTINCTION, a diverſity in chings, or "conceptions, de 


DIFFERENCE. 


 Logicians define Diftin?tion, an aſſemblage ef thro, of wor 


. There are three kinds of Diftinctions taken 


Moda! Dis rINcTIoN, is that between ſeveral 


” 


words, whereby diſparate things, or their conception, at & 
noted. See DIVISION. Sn  NETSL: Is - 

from the three 
different modes of exiſtence 3 the firſt real, the ſecond. . 
dal, and the laſt rational. 1 1 7 


* 


Real DisTINCT10N, is that between things Which, may ert, 


or be conceived to exiſt a- part from each other; fuck i. 


between two ſubſtances, or the modes of two ſubſtances: Lo 


whereof may exiſt without the other, but not Wer wr en | 


N 
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oder without chat: duch is thit beten the mind, and an] Again, ee deb th be e ty abs fort bout 
2 wil : between war, and its hardneſs; water, and its ba a man, or woman is riding moped 1 
a reezin - > wy 3 ü | mal 1 hand cutti | 2 1; | * ” 
puri rationit, or rational Dis Tiro is that between vileged; and 5 — NS _; are for that time pri- 

ſeveral things, which are really one and the ſame, and whereof Again, valuable things Nan not be diftraintd fo la hi 
one cannot exiſt without the other, nor vice verſa the other | are for the benefit, and maintenance of trades; wb Fre — — 

— line — per — . 8 = ellence ; contequence, are for the common- wealth, arid Ws bþ o 
| ogy ee, a — e my of the law there; as an horſe in a ſmith's ſh 1 
Oft this Diſtinction ſome authors admit two kinds; the one | als in the weaver's ſhop for making cloth; cloth OP 3 ri- 
7 barbarouſly called rationis ratiocmate, having ſome foundation in the taylor's ſhop'; ſacks of corn, or neat in NTT 
in things 3 as when we diflinguiſh the juſtice of God from his | market; nor any thing diſtruined tor d * 22 2 
2 


mercy : the * N —— ratiocinantis, which has no in cuftodia legis, | 
jon at all, a erefore is by ite rejected Ay ai 
— ons avkoemnd; "ah _—_ is no Bifi . 2 N ſhall be diſtrained for rent; which cannot 
brei a the fame time a rea! Diflinetion : thus, "ay they, | the 8 rere 
God and juſt God, are to each other as milk and white diſtrained ti eee 
milk; and 2 juſt God, and merciful God, as White milk and beaſts = en. 
ns milk. But when I ſay, milk is difiaguiſhed from white Laftiy, r 
tw Hut Tay, mi wiſhed from white y, furnaces, cauldrons, or the like, fixed eh 
milk, or white milk from ſweet milk, —_ M inction falls be- -— or doors; or windows of _ once Ge ods tes the NS: 
| wrote, or afar es yen 2 of a ee like, cannot be di- 
wot OS — | mes | is a real Diſtinction. 3 9 2 is taken that has life in it, it muſt 
Metaphyſical D1STINCTION, called alſo by the ſchoolmen Alie- place, * the common pound, or kept in an © 
b Alteritas and Diver/itas 4s a b : rid er bein DISTRIBU owner may give it food. See Povu ND; 1 
„ eee eee 2 BUTION, the act of dividing a thing i 
whereby this entity is not that, or one is not another. one whe: tibas erty 8 g into ſeveral 
D1sTINCT10N, ot 8 in the ſchook, art Expedient * VISION; I iſpoſing c * its proper place. B:e 
to evade an argument, or to elear up, and unfold an ambi A d * PUR F 
propoſition, which may be true in one ſenſe, and falſe.in 5 e diftributed his ſubject into acts 
The reſpondent was hard preſſod, but he dif bimſelf Ac r, & ere he proceed to the verſification, Oc. See 
dy a Diftingao, © Mokere kes T. D. Ay to his miſtreſ: ; * Orators diſtribute their harangues into exordium, 
who had r him he muſt e vill F Haul els, Ther Tone? confirmation, Sc. See OR AT ION. n a 
3 ſa 72 fron, Nego. yy” ang eff fonamour, + — — into 50 books; See DTIGESSTr. 
DISTORTION, in medicine. Drsrox ro Oris, or D dos off ribution of the food throughout all the parts of the 
ET 
| onefide of the mouth, occaſioned by a convullion, or a pally | Manual, and queridian Diorarov rio; defiote certain fir 
of the muſcles of one ſide of the face. See Convursron fums of mon linted by 4 te certain ſmall 
When. the Diſtortion ariſes from s';convalſioni, It i : — ey, appointed by the donors, or ſounders thereof, to 
ums lade Wi the Arn t 1 aiftributed to fuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually 
being e — 22 * ook err ſed part . and aſſiſtant at certain orbits, or offices. 1 * 
den e res Rem a bal, it part: on the contrary, ISTRIBUTION, in chetorie, is a kind of deſcription; or a fi ure, 
when it ari a palſy; it i on the oppoſite fide, the pa- | whereb derly divi | wh hog 77 
| ralytic pure being bore firkWutitet-by the foul. Ses Ph i.hy principal eee 
e lde e n e ng OI Rn ne 
ounce the letter O. you wi N ; ah ap „ and authority to puniſh them. Their 
ab ,. 
The Greeks call this diſorder e#aoO©- xu. See Sr * on of aſps is under their lips; their mouth is full of 
D1sTORTION of the cye, called alſo ſquint} See Sr ASMus. D ing, and lyes ; and their feet ſwift to ſhed blood. 
1 0 Jquint ing, or ftrabiſmus, See — in "branding, the taking a form aſunder, ſepa- 
| en | ratin fe n Ty 
2 3 Oh Jn 8 8 a muſcle of the mouth, in its proper cell. See . 1 * 2 rien 
DISTRACT 8 Ry henna ty n  DisTR1BUTION, in architecture. DisTRIBUTION of the plan, 
of plline 5 th , cine, ſometimes denotes the act] denotes the dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts; and 
ES 2 ws; 8 or the like, | beyond its natural“ members, which compoſe the plan of a building. See BUI DING: 
Sete e token mg eto omar, ume; x ng er halt, Re Darts of 
were ee d mak ar b fl . ms, 6e a, d. 
? | n of a debt. 15TREss, | + ITIVE, that Difributes, from dis; aſunder; 
D 3 a, compulſion bad recourſe to in certain  tribuere, to gy that Difributes, from 4. CE 3 and 
rent, or other duty mn. W WE a in court, or to pay DisTRIBUTIVE Fuftice, is that whereby we give every perſon 
F by Biitder ito Hit?” ani ir dat" <f © '*! | _, Whar belongs to him. es erte „„ 
Perſonal DisrRESS i 2 real, and per _ | ZISTRIBUTIYES, in grammar. See NUMERALS:... 
Ess is made by diffraining 4 „ moveible 1} DISTRICT, the terri | EIT Oe 
goods, and ſeizing all th ohits bf his Kinda," n er ene 4 
rom the tefſe 8 * of > of his lands, and tenements, judge. See Juris DICTION. 1 of 
tempt in not ana writ, for the defendant's con- _ Ajudge,orofficer cannot act out of his own Difrid: See u pr. 
E Sanz wo — * N inſt ble, * in law, properly denotes the place wherein a man 
turned b . Attached: and the 1Nues 10 re-“ nn. power of diſtraining; or, the cireuit, or territory, 
into e are forſited to the king, and treated | wherein one may be compelled do eppes Wuers we 25 
Real DisrRkss 18 Aale on ümdtahe AJ 1 diff 8 22 de ſon fee ; others ſay, extra Di uin am. See . 
an attachment in this, that it cannot I by 1 from RINGAS, a writ dir ected to the therift, or other officer, 
perſon, with rn rr Ken by any common | - - commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king; or 
ſently after the ee 5 enn fee ; except it be pre- for his appearance at a certain day: See DISTRESsSGSJltkJ 
the grown; en pu e a RP INT ha Ir. DISV ELLOPED,/-in herakiry, is uſed much in the fame 
re is alſo Arided into fut ft 75 SeeAtTAcHMENT, | fenſe: with diſplaped.— Thus, colours faid in un army to be 
Le ation rin om By mee en TO flying, are in heraldry ſaid to be diſve/loed; See DISPLAYED. 
made to bring ths”; 4 wr often it ſhall be DITCH, in fortification, called alſo 'Foſs, and Mont, a trench 
pcs, Bf RR party do trial of the altion: is, once, | a tound the raipare, of wall of © fortified place, between 
finite Di E11 en hoe. 21; a: at _ the Tearp, and Epunterſcarp.---Se Tab. Fortrf: fg. 21; lit. 
t , HR I: | 0 ern 
 afife, the p7062i's eh e denu HIM certificate of | bee Dirchrr are dry; "others full of water each whereof 
int, © proceſs is yenire faclas, habeas corpus, and Diffreſs | | Rave their atlvintages,” The carth dug Ont of the Ditch ſerves | 
iii . . 8 orien 
bend gain divided into grand e The Ditch ſhould: de of ſuch breadth as that the talleſt tree 
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rt called magna Diftri&io ; and ordi aſt? | dhe 3 1 
Grand Dir 3 firidtid ; and ordinary Diſtreſs. may not reach oyer it, #: +; from 15 to 20 fathoms; though | 
rty tas hi 10 ng , goods arid chattels the] che rule others e 6 — of the Ditch, is, that 
| The uſual effe of a N eee Ln 
n 5. 2 5 al framed to- 1 ne een the rampart and Diteb, b 

pievy the Difreſe, and To take his a ien of treſpaſs againſt | pot, called the Blew „ or Lit. See Arn h 


the Dran 1 Nr. F #1 
/irainey ; or elſe to Eanipouhd with him fot the debt, | DITHYRAMBIC, ſomething that relates to the Dithyrambus. 


ö 2 
== > 


or duty, for which Dift 8 It | 
, for which Difreſ was ne. dee Dirty naive,” ©” 
e are ſ . - | * BY " ; 1 3 | v | YRAMBUS; FRG 18 . 
be of a ting. where SKA ee fot 4 Ditreſi muſt | We ys, a dithyramble derbe, greg Peet, dithyrambic 
and, therefore; dogs, bucks: cc e property is in ſomè body; heat, c. -A Jenn ops dithyrambic word, Mr. Dacier ob- 
re, cannot be dane a, , 3 and force. Some moderne 
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into {trophes, and conſiſting of all kinds of verſe indifferently, 
dithyrambic odes. See ODE, ' 


Dithyrambic poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the tranſports | 


of wine. It ſavours ſtrongly of its original; as admitting of 
no rules, bat the ſallies of a fiery imagination. And yet 
art is not quite excluded ; but delicately applied, to guide and | 
reſtrain the Dithyrambic impetuoſity, and only indulge it in 
flights that are pleaſing. In effect, what our poets ſay of the 
ode, is more true of the Dithyrambic, than of the ode, that 
its diſorder is an effect of art. See PINDARIC, 
DITHYRAMBUS, SIOTPAMBOS, in the ancient poetry, 
a hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport, and poetical 
rage. See HYMN, Ce. | | | 
The meaſure, which is what diſtinguiſhes this kind of poetry, 
is ſaid to have been invented by Dithyrambus, a Theban; but 
Pindar attributes it to. the Corinthians; and the modern ety- 
mologifts furniſh us with another origin of the word. 
In effect, the verſe might be called thus from the god it was con- 
ſecrated to, who himſelf was named Dithyrambus ; either on ac- 
count of his having been brought twice into the world, according 
to the fable of Semele and Jupiter, or by reaſon of his having 
triumphed twice: from dis, twice; and Ig1epBOr, triumph. 
He this as it will, the ancients, we are told by Ariſtotle and 
Horace, gave the appellation Dithyrambus to thoſe verſes 
wherein none of the common rules, or meaſures were ob- 
ſerved ; much like thoſe called by the French Yers Libres, by 
the Italians Verſi Sciolti, and by the modern Greeks, Politici, 
a name they give to proſe, which theſe verſes reſemble more 
than poetry, See PIN DARIC. 7 
We have now no remains of the Dithyrambi of the ancient 
poets, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſely what their meaſure was: 
all we know is, that it was very bold, and irregular. The 
poets not only took the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpoſe, but made double, and compound words, which con- 
tributed very much to the magnificence of the Dithyrambus. 
Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Dacier, Fa, Commire, 
. and ſome other modern writers, haye compoſed Latin pieces 
of all kinds of verſe indifferently, according as the ſubject, 
and words preſented themſelves, without any order, or diftri- 
bution into ſtrophes, and call them Dithyramb:. 
DITONE *, DiToxvum, in muſic, an interval comprehending 
two tones, a greater and a leſs. See INTERVAL, and ToN x. 
* The word is formed of 4g, twice 3 and 7% -, bone. 
The ratio of the ſounds that form the Ditone is of 4 to 5; 
and that of the Semi-ditone, of 5 to 6. Fa, Parran makes 
the Ditone the fourth kind of ſimple concords; others make it 
the firſt diſcord, dividing the Ditone into 18 equal parts, or 
comma's, the nine on the acute fide go to the greater tone, 
Salomon de Caux. | | 
DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between two 
triglyphs. See TrxiGLyPH, TX 
DITIO“, in books of accounts, wrote contracted by De. fig- 
nifies the ſame, viz. as the preceding article. | 
The word is-corrupted from the Italian detto, the ſaid: as in 
our law-pbraſe the ſaid premiſes,” meaning the ſame as 
were aforementioned. 35 
DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb night-ſhade, uſed by fuch as 
blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of colours and metals, 
for ſable, or black. See SaBLE. 
DIVALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the ancient Ro- 
mans on the 21ſt of December, in honour of the goddeſs Ange- 
rona ; whence it is alſo called Angeronalia. SeeANGER ONALIA, 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a diſeaſe which de- 
ſtroyed man, and beaſt : that diſeaſe was a kind of ſquinancy, 
or inflammation and ſwelling of the throat, called in Latin 
Angina ; whence the appellation Angeronalia, as Macrobius 
relates Lib. I. Saturn. c. 12, | 
On the day of this feaſt, the pontifices 
the temple of Volupia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, 
who was the ſame with Angerona; and ſuppoſed to drive 
away all the ſorrows and chagrins of life, | 
DIVAN *, a council-chamber, or court wherein juſtice is admi- 
niſtred, in the eaſtern nations, 4 among the Turks. 
* Divan is an Arabic word, fignifying the ſame with Sofa in the 
Turkiſh dialect. See Sora. 


The word is alſo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes of the 


orientals,--The cuſtom of China does not allow the receiving 
of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but only at the entry, 
in a Divan contrived on purpoſe for ceremonies. Le Compte. 
Travellers relate wonders of the filence, and expedition of 
the Divans of the eaſt.-We ſay, the Grand Vizir has held 
2 Divan; meaning, he has aſſembled the grandees of the port, 
to deliberate of the affairs of the empire. | | 
DrvAan-BEGH1, the appellation of one of the miniſters of ſtate 


in Perſia, 


| The Divan-Beghs is the ſuperintendent of juſtice; his place is 
the laſt of the {ix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are all 


under the athemadauler, or firſt miniſter. 


To the tribunal of the Divan-Beghi appeals lie from ſentences 
ed ſtipend, or appoint- 


. paſſed by the governors. He has.a 
ment of 50000 crowns, that he may render juſtice. gratis. 
All the ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the court, are in the ſervice 

of the Divan-Beghi, He takes cognizance of the criminal 


performed facrifice in | 


cauſes of the chams, governors, and other great lord; f 
Perſia, when accuſed of any fault, and receives appeals — 
the daruga. : ; 
There ate Divan-Begbi's not only at court; and in the can; 
but alſo in the provinces, and other cities of the — 
This officer is not confined by any other law, or rule in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, but the Aleoran; which, too "4 
interprets at pleaſure, He takes no cognizance of civil cauſes 
DIVERGENT, or DivzxcinG es in geometry, arc 
ſuch whoſe diſtance is continually inereaſing. See LINE. "i 
Lines which converge one way, diverge the oppoſite | 
See COoNvERGING, e p | -%g 


lied to rays, which iſſuing from a radiant point, o 
in their paſſa : or tefleftion => 
Ra 


In which ſenſe the word is oppoſed to Convergent, which 
implies the rays to approach eachother ; or to tend to a centre, 
where being arrived, they interſect, and if continued furthe; 
become diverging: See CON VEROINVC Oo. , 
Concave lade render the rays diverging; 
converging. See LENS. | | 
Concave mirrors make the rays converge z and conyex 
diverge, See MIRROR, and alſo Cox VBXITV, Concay:: 
TY, Ray, REFRACTION, and REFLEXION, 
It is demonſtrated in opties, that as the diameter of a pretty 
large pupil does not exceed x of a digit; diverging rays, flow. 
ing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, parallel, to 
all intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of the radiant from 
the eye be 40000 feet. See LIT, and Vaston,. 
DiverxoinG Hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their convexities 
towards one another, and run towards quite contrary ways, 
See HyPERBOLA: cio gr WOECAD TE) 
DIVERSION, in war, the act of attacking an enemy in one 
place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with deſign to 
make him call his forces from another place, where he was 
gal to make an irruption. 
e Romans had no way to drive 


and convex ones, 


Hannibal out of Italy, but 
to make a Diverſion, by attacking Carthage. - 
DiveERsIoN, in medicine, the turning of the - courſe, or flux 
of humours from one part to another, by proper applications, 
See RevvuLsion, and DERIVATION, W. 
DIVERSITY differs from diſtinction in this, that the latter 
is the work of the mind; but the former is in things them- 
ſelves, antecedent to any operation of the mind. For things 
that are ſeveral, are different; even though I do not con- 
ceive them. See DisTINCT10N, and DIFFERENCE. 
The Diverſity, or difference of things, therefore, ariſes from 
5 7 1857 attributes. Sib | 4 jt j 4 
VESTING, proper! ifies undreſſing, or ſtripping 
one's garments, 8 to inveſting, | See Ix- 
VESTITURE, 
In law, it is uſed for the act of furrendring, or relinquiſhing 
one's effects. By a contract of donation, or fale, the donor, 
or ſeller are ſaid to be diſſeiſed, and diuęſted of their property. 
in ſuch a commodity, and the donee, or purchaſer becomes 
inveſted therewith. beats, 1 
A demiſe is a general Diugſtiture, which the fathers and mo- 
thers make of all their effects, in favour of their children. 
DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number given to be dwided; 
or that whereof the Diviſion is made. See DIxiszox. 
The Dividend muſt always be greater than the diviſor, The 
quotient always contains as many units, as the Dividend con- 
tains the diviſor times. See Diy1s10N, 1 
DIVINATION, the act, or art of foretelling future events, 
See PROPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, &c, 
Divination is divided by the ancients into artificial, and natural. | 
Artificial D1v1NAT1ON, is that, which proceeds by reaſonung 
upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications of fu- 
turity, See SIGN, PROGNOSTIC, ER 
Natural Diy1NAT10N, is that, which prog nn tra 1 
mere internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, without an/ 
aſſiſtance of ſigns, N f 88 
Natural Divination, again, is of two kinds ; the one nat%h 
the other by influx. 8 85 
The firſt is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the foul the 
lected within it ſelf, and not dae, or divided xj 
0 of the body, has from its own nature and * 
ſome fore - knowledge of future things: witnels what 5 
dreams, extaſies, the confines of death, Sc. . 
The ſecond is founded on this, that the ſoul receives, 3K © 
manner of a mirror, ſome ſec illumination from | 
preſence of God, and other ſpirits. See Sour. 2 
Artificial Divination is alſo of two kinds: the aue . 
from natural cauſes : ſuch are the predictions of. lach 
about the events of diſcaſes, from the pulſe, uin 95, * | 
alſo are thoſe of the policing, Oh venalem urban, S * 
rituram fi emptorem invenerii _ tbe SS 
The 2 proceeds from experts and obſervations ® 
bitrarily inſtituted ; and is moſtly ſuperſtitious, bead: 
Infinite are the ſyſtems of Divination reducible. 49 . 
by birds, the entrails of beaſts, dreams, lines of de aud 


Water. 


|  feves by carryliig down 
But conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that can be contained | 
res of a ſpuiige, aud how much chat little will be 


p 


: is marked at random, numbers, names, the motion of a | 


ir, fire, the ſortes præneſtinæ, Virgilianæ and 
dared ** numerous others, the principal ſpecies where- 
I heir names, are : La _ 
5 or Sciomancy, which conſiſts in calling up the 
ſouls, or ſhades of the deceaſed, to learn of them ſomething 
required. Dactyliomancy, performed by means of one, or 
ore rings. Hydromancy, performed with ſea-water. Pe- 
1 with ſpring- water. Ornithomancy, which Was 
355 buſineſs of the augurs. Clidomancy, performed with 
keys. Colkinomancy, with a. riddle, or ſieve. Cledoniſm, 
by words, or VOICE. Extiſpiſina, by the entrails of victims. 
Alphitomancy, or Aleuromancy, n Keraunoſcopia, 
the conſideration of thunder-bolts. Capnomancy, by 
| ſmoak, Alectryomancy, by cocks. Pyromancy, by fire. 
| Lithomianey,, by ſtofies. Lychnomancy, by lamps; Necro- 
mancy, by the dead, or their bones, Ac. Oneirocritica, by 
dreams. Ooſcopy, by egg. Lecanomancy, by a baſon of 
Gaſtromaficy, by the belly, or by vials. Palpitation, 
califfatio, Taxi-, by. the pulfation, or motion of ſome 
member. Axinomancy, by a hatchet; or cleaver. Catop- 
tromancy, Or Cryſtallomancy, by a mirror, Chironiancy, 
by the lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the earth. Cero- 
mancy, by figures of wax. Arithhomancy, by numbers. Be- 
lomancy, by arrows. . Sycomancy, &c, all deſcribed by Car- 
dan, in his IVth book, de ſapientia; and under theit proper 
articles in this Dictionary. See P5YCHonNoMANCY, Dcr w- 
 LIOMANCY, SORTES, Oe. KB 


All theſe kinds of Divination have been condemned by the fa- 


thers, and councils, as ſuppoſing ſome compact with the devil. 


Fludd has ſeveral treatiſes on the ſeveral ſpecies of Divination : 
Ciceto has two books of the Divination of the ancients, 
- - wherein he refutes the whole ſyſtem. 

In Holy Scripture we find mention made of nirie different 


kinds of Divination - the firſt performed by the inſpection of 


planets, ſtars, and clouds: it is ſuppoſed to be the praQtiſers 
of this, whom Moſes calls Ia Meonen, of I Y anan, cloud, 
Deuter. c. XVIII. v. 10, 2. Thoſe, whom the prophet calls 
in the ſame place Ma Menacheſeh, which the vulgate, and 
generality of interpreters . render Augur. 3. Thoſe, who in 
the ſame place are called \WIN E 

tuagint, and vulgate tranſlate a man given to ill practiſes. 
4. Such authors, whom Moſes in the fame chapter, v. II. 
calls "vt Hhober. 5. Thoſe, who conſult the ſpirits called 


Python ; or, as Moſes expreſſes it in the fame book, A wy, | 


thoſe who aſk queſtions of n. 

whom Moſes calls a Fudeoni. 
the dead, Necromancers. 8. The prophet Hoſeah, c. IV. 12. 
mentions ſuch as conſult ſtaves, YYPQ IND, which kind of 


Divination may by called Rhabdomancy. 9g. The laſt kind of 


Divination mentioned in ſcripture, is Hepatoſcopy, or the con- 
ſideration of the liver. See RHABDOMANCY. 


DIVINE, ſomething that comes from, or relates to God, | 


See Gop, 


The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for any thing that is ex- 


cellent, extraordinary, and that ſeems to go beyond the power | 


| of nature, and the capacity of mankind. © - | 

In which ſenſe, the compaſs, teleſcope, clocks, &c. are ſaid 
to be divine inventions : Plato is 
drvine Plato; and the ſame appellation is given to Seneca: 


Hippocrates is called, the divine old man, divinus ſenex, &c, | 


6. Witches, or magicians | 
7. Thoſe, who conſult | 


called the divine author, the 


The arabs give the appellation, Divine, riot Alabiaun, 
to their ſecond ſect of Port, * conſiſting of ſuch as ad- 


mit a firſt mover o 
from all kind of matter, in a word, a God, By this name 
they diſtinguiſh them from their firſt ſect, whom they 

Deherioun, or Thabaioun, i. e. worldlings, 


all things, a ſpiritual ſubſtance. free 


and natu- 


raliſts, as admitting of no principles beyond the material 


world, and nature. 
The word 
ſo that the 


lus renders it; or, ſuch as own a GO d. 


| DIVING, the art, or act of deſcending under water to con- 


1 depths, and abiding there a competent time. 
e ues 
n =o „ corals, ſpunges, &c. 


There have been di 


See PEARL- Fiſhing, 
erſe methods propoſed,” and engines con- 


trived, to render the buſineſs of Diving more fafe and eaſy. 
e great point is to furniſh the Diver with freſh air, 


without which, he miuſt either make a ſhort ſtay, or periſh 

Thoſe who Aide fot ſpunges in the Mediterranean, Help them- 
punges dipt in oil in their mouths, 

in the 


contracted by the pteſſure of the incumbent air ſuch a ſuppl 
_ long ſubſiſt the Diver.” For it is found by | — | 
t a gallon of air included in 4 bladder, and by a pipe reci- 


procally inſpired and expired by the lungs, becomes unfit for | 
_ Teſpiration. in kttle 5 5 that one ties of be 854 ; 


 thouyh'its elaſticity be but little altered i he 
ber 189 Its elalticity be but little alteted in pling the lungs, | 
vor. 1. Ne F e ſprite, "and renderer: 2 


- 
a 


Vor. I. Ne XLVI 


2 


54S 


of Diving are very conſiderable, particularly in the 


. 


ter, as the 


28 at 33 


In effoct, a naked Diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, without 4 
ſpunge, cannot remain above a couple of minutes encloſed iti 
Water; nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating; nor, 
without long practice, near ſo long; ordinary perſons begin- 
ning to ſtifle in about half a minute. Beſides, that if the 


_ depth be conſiderable, the preſſure of the water in the veſſels 


makes the eyes blood-ſhotten, and frequently occaſions a ſpit- 


ting of blood; 5 | | | 
Hence, where there has been occaſion to continue long at the 


bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, to circu- 
late air down into a cavity encloſing the Diver, as with ar- 
mour both to furniſh air, and to bear off the preſſure of the 
Water, and give leave to his breaſt to dilate upon inſpiration; 
the freſh air being forced down one of the pipes with bellows, 


and returning by the other of them, riot unlike to an artery, 
"and ver. ; ©. | g 


But this method is impracticable when the depth ſurpaſſes 
three fathonis ; the water embracing the bare limbs ſo 


cloſely as to obſtruct the circulation of the blood in them ; 


and , withal prefling ſo ſtrongly on all the junctures where 
the armour is made tight with leather ; that if there be the 
leaſt defect in any 0 them, the water ruſhes in, and in- 
ſtantly ms the whole engine, to the gteat danger of the 
Divers life. | N | 

he DivinG-Bell, is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe 
inconveniencies, In this the Diver is ſafely conveyed to any 
reaſonable depthz and may ſtay more or leſs time under Wa- 
is greater or leſs, | | 

It is moſt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the ſmaller baſe being cloſed, aid the larger open. It is to be 


poiſed with lead, and fo ſuſpended, that the veſſel may fink 


full of air, with its open baſis downward, and as near as may 


be in a ſituation parallel to the horizon, ſo as to Cloſe with 


the ſurface of the water all at once. | 

Under this covercle the Diver ſitting, finks down with the 
included air to the depth deſired : and if the cavity of the 
veſſel can contain a tun of water, a ſingle man may remain 
a full hour, without much -inconvenience; at five of ſix fa- 
thoms deep. l 1 N 

But the lower you go, ſtill, the included air contracts itſelf 
according to the weight of the water that compreſſes it; ſo 
foot deep, the bell becomes half full of water; the 
preflure of the incumbent water being then equal to that of 


the atmoſphere : and at all other depths the ſpace occupied by 


the compreſſed air in the upper part of the bell will be to the 
under part of its capacity filled with water, as 33 feet to the 
depth of the ſurface of the water in the bell below the com- 
mon ſurface thereof, And this condenſed air being taken in 


with the breath ſoon inſinuates Itſelf into all the cavities of 


the body, and has no ill effect, provided the bell be permitted 
to deſcend fo ſlowly as to allow time for that purpoſe. 


One inconvenience that attends it, is found in the ears, with- 


in which there are cavities which open only outwards, and 
that by pores ſo ſmall as not to give admiffion even to the air 
itſelf, unleſs they be dilated, and diſtended by .a conſiderable 
force. Hence, on the firſt deſcent of the bell, a preſſure be- 


© gins to be felt on each ear, which, by degrees, grows painful, 


till the force overcoming the obſtatle, what conſtringes 


.. theſe pores, yields to the preſſure, and letting ſome condenſed 


air flip in, preſently caſe enſues. The bell deſcending lower, 


the pain is renewed, and again eaſed in the ſame manner. 
But the greateſt inconvenience of this engine, is, that the 
water entring it, contracts the bulk of air into ſo ſmall a 


** "compaſs, that it ſoon heats and beconies unfit for reſpiration : 


ſeo that there is a neceſſity for its being drawn” up to recruit 
it; befides the uncomfortable abiding of the Diver almoſt co- 


vered with water N 8 
To obviate the difficulties of the Diving- Bell, Dr. Halley, 


= 1 to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome 
via Zlabioun, is derived from WIN Ala, God, | 
labioun, are the Divines, or theologues, as Caſtel- | 


further apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and refreſh 


the air from time to time, but alſo to keep the water whol- 


ly out of it at any depth: which he effected after the fol- 
lowing manner : - oe | 

His 
concavity, coated externally with lead fo heavy that it would 


- fink empty; a particular weight being diftributed about its 


bottom, to make it deſcend. perpendicularly, and no other- 


Wise. In the top was fixed a glafs like a window; to let in 


light from above; with a cock to let out the hot air: and, 
below, about a. yard under. the Bell, was a ftage ſuſpended 


„ 


from it by three ropes, each charged with a hundred weight 


to keep it , 


oe fup ly air to this Bell when under water, he had z couple | 


of barrels, holding 36 gallons a-piece, caſed with lead, fo as 


to link empty, eac —_ a bung-hole at bottom to let in 
. 


and let it out again as they were 


_— 


* 


ting - Bell was of wood about 60 cubic feet in its 
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Theſe air- barrels were fitted with tackel, to make them riſe 
and fall alternately, like two buckets ; being directed in their 
deſcent by lines fallend to the under edge of the Bell: fo that 
they came readily to the hand of a man placed on the ſtage, | 
to receive them; and who taking up the ends of the pipes, | 
as ſoon as they came above the ſurface of the water in the 
barrels, all the air included in the upper part thereof was 

blown forcibly into the Bell; the water taking its place. f 

One barrel thus received, and emptied ; upon a ſignal given, 

it was drawn up, and at the ſame time the other let down : by 

which alternate ſucceſſion freſh air was furniſhed ſo plentifully, 
that the learned doctor himſelf was one of five, who were all 
together in ꝙ or 10 fathoms deep of water for above an hour 
and a half, without the leaſt inconyenience ; the whole cavity 
of the Bell being perfectly dry. | 
All the precaution he obferved, was to be tet down gradually 
about 12 foot at a time, and then to ſtop, and drive out the 
water that had entered by taking in four or five barrels of 
freſh air before he deſcended further. And being arrived at 
the depth intended, he let out as much of the hot air that had 
been breathed, as each barrel would replace with cold, by 
means of the cock at the top of the bell; through whoſe aper- 
ture, though very ſmall, the air would raſh with fo much 
violence, as to make the ſurface of the ſea boil. 
Thus, he found, any thing could be done that was required 
to be done underneath, And by taking off the ſtage, he 
could, for a ſpace as wide as the circuit of the bell, lay the 
bottom of the ſea fo far dry as not to be over ſhoes therein, | 
Beſides, that by the glaſs window ſo much light was tranſ- 
mitted, that, when the fea was clear, and eſpecially when the 
fun ſhone, he could ſee perfectly well to write, or read, 
much more to faſten, or lay hold of any thing under him that | 
was to be taken up. And by the return of the air-barrels he 
often ſent up orders written with an iron pen on a plate of 
lead, directing how. he would be moved from place to place. 
At other times, when the water was troubled and thick, it 
would be as dark as night below ; but in ſuch cafes he was 
able to keep a candle burning in the Bell, 

\ The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contrivance, 
he has found it practicable for a Diver to go out of the Bell 
to a good diſtance from it; the air being conveyed to him in 
a continued ſtream by ſmall flexible pipes, which ferve him 
as a clew to direct him back again to the Bell. So that there 
ſeems little further wanting to the perfection of Diving. 

Vet, the famous Corn. Drebell, had an expedient in ſome re- 
ſpects ſuperior even to this; if what is related of it be true. 
He contrived not only a veſſel to be rowed under water, but 
alſo a liquor to be carried in the veſſel, which ſupplied the 
lace of freſh air. 

he veſſel was made for king James I. carrying twelve 
rowers beſide the paſſengers, It was tried in the river 
Thames, and one of the perſons in that ſubmarine naviga- | 
tion, then living, told it one from whom Mr. Boyle had the 
relation. 
As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcovered by a 

phyſician, who married Drebell's daughter, that it was uſed 
from time to time, when the air in the ſubmarine boat was | 
clogged by the breath of the company, and unfitted for re- | 
ſpiration : at which time, by unſtopping the veſſel full of this 
liquor, he could ſpeedily reſtore to the troubled air ſuch a pro- 
portion of vital parts, as would make it ſerve again a good 
while. The ſecret of this liquor Drebell would never diſcloſe 
to above one perſon, who. himſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle what it 
was. Boyl. Exp. Phyſ. Mech. of the ſpring of the air, 
oy INITY, d gh th ws 2 . Bud of God. See 

10D. ö N 
Divinity and humanity are joined together in Jeſus Chriſt. 
It is falſly, that the atheiſts hold the notion of a Divinity to 
be a political invention of the ancient legiſlators, to ſecure 
and enforce the obſervation of their laws: on the contrary, 
it is certain the legiſlators made uſe of that opinion, which 
they found already impreſſed on the minds of the people. 

The heathen Diuinities may be reduced to three claſſes: the 
firſt, theological, repreſenting the divine nature under diverſe 
attributes; thus Jupiter denotes the abſolute power of God, 
Juno his juſtice, &c. . | | 
The ſecond claſs of Divinities are phyfical : Thus Zolus is 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exhalations are 
collected to form winds, &c, _ | | 
The laſt are moral Divinities, Thus the furies are only the 
ſecret reproaches and ſtings of conſcience. 

D1viniTyY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with theology. See 

THEOLOGY, | 


DIVISIBILITY, a paſſive power, or property in quantity, 


whereby it becomes ſeparable into parts; either actually, or | 


at leaſt mentally, See QUanTITyY, and MATTER. 


The ſchool-men define Diviſibility, Capacitas coextenſionis cum | 


pluribus 3 a capacity of being coextended with ſeveral things: 
thus, a ſtaff 4 fect long is diviſible, becauſe it may be coex- 
tended with 4 feet, or 48 inches, Ec. 


"This, the Paripatetics, and Carteſians, univerſally hold an | 


_ diverſe ſuch an ay wy would. not compoſe a body, And 


affection, or property of all matter, or body: the Carteſians 5 


WIT 


as holding the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion for 


every part, or corpuſcle of the body being extended, has Parts 


without parts, and conſequently is diviſible. See Ex 
The Epicureans, again, hold Hahl to Axes ry . 
phyſical continuum, as without parts adjacent to parts the 
can be no continuity; and wherever there are parts ſo adjac ay 
there muſt be Divi#bility, But they deny, that this affe. * 
agrees to all bodies: for the primary corpuſcles, or atoms "iy 
hold perfectly inſecable, and indivifible. See AToy 
The principal argument they alledge, is, that from the B, 
viſibility of all body, and of every aſſignable particle of ag 
even after any repeated number of diviſions, it follows * 
the ſmalleſt corpuſcle js infinitely diviſible, which with dle 
is an abſurdity. For a body can only be divided into fuck 
ts as it actually contains. But to ſuppoſe” infinite 0 
in the ſmalleſt corpuſcle, ſay they, is to ſuppoſe it ine 
extended : for infinite parts placed externally to each . 
as the parts of bodies doubtleſs are, muſt make an infinite 
extenſion, See INFINITE, 1 e 
They add, that there is a world of difference between the 
Diviſibiliiy of phyſical, and mathematical quantities. For 
every mathematical quantity, or dimenſion, they grant ma 
be increafed and diminiſhed itifinitely: but phyſical quantity 
neither the one nor the other, b 
An Artiſt, dividing a continued body, arrives at certain mi- 
nute parts, beyond which he cannot go; which we may call 
minima artis, In like manner nature, which may begin 
where art ends, will fmd bounds, which we may call n. 
ma nature And God, whoſe power is infinite, beginnin 
where nature ends, may ſubdivide the minima nature, but he 
will at length come at certain parts, to which there being no 
other parts continuous, they cannot be taken away, Theſe 
minute parts are AToMs, | 
All we can ſay to the point, is, that on the one hand it is 
certain, every extended corpuſcle muſt have two ſides, and 
conſequently is dwifible ; for, if it had not two ſides, it were 
not extended; and, if it had no extenſion, an aſſemblage of 


on the other hand, the infinite Diviſibility ſuppoſes an infinity 
of parts in the minuteſt corpuſcle: whence it follows, that 
there is no body, how ſmall ſoever, but may furnifh as many 
ſurfaces, or parts, as the whole globe of the earth can; nay, 
and infinitely more ; which, to fay no worle, is a violent para- 
dox. See PARTICLE, Oc. | $$ 

The infinite Diviſibility of mathematical quantity, is thus 
proved, and illuſtrated by the mathematicians : ſuppoſe a line 
AD (Tab. Geometry, fig. 35.) perpendicular to BF; ano- 
ther, as GH, at a ſmall diſtance from A, alſo perpendicular 
to the fame line; with the centres C, C, C, Cc. and diſtances 
CA, CA, Sc. deſcribe circles cutting the line GH in the 
points, e, e, £&c, Now, the greater the radius AC is, the leſs 
is the part e G: but the radius may be augmented in nfinitum, 
and therefore the part e G may be diminiſhed in the ſame 
manner z and yet it can never be reduced to nothing ; becauſe 
the circle can never coincide with the right line BF, Conſe- 
Le the parts of any magnitude may be diminiſhed in 
infinitum, — 
The chief objections againſt the doctrine, are: That an infi- 
nite cannot be contained by a finite ; and that it follows from 
a Diviſibility in infinitum, either that all bodies are equal, or, 
that one infinite is greater than another: To which it is an 
ſwered, that to an infinite may be attributed the properties of 
a finite, and determined quantity: And who has ever proved, 
that there could not be an infinite number of parts infinitely 
ſmall in a finite quantity ; or that all infinites are equal ? the 
contrary is demonſtrated by mathematicians in innumerable 


| inſtances, We are not here contending for the poſlibility of 


an actual diviſion in infinitum, we only aſſert, that however 


ſmall a body is, it may be ſtill farther divided; which we 


imagine may be called a diviſion in inſinitum, becauſe what 
has no limits, is called infinite. See INFINITE. 0 
True, there are no ſuch things as parts infinitely ſmall ; yet 
the ſubtilty of the particles of ſeyeral bodies is ſuch, that they 
very much ſurpaſs our conception; and there are innume- 
rable inſtances in nature of ſuch parts actually ſeparated from 
one another. 55 5 3 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances... He ſpeaks 
thread 300 yards long, that weigh'd but two grains 
half. fle meaſur'd leaf-gold, and found by weighing it bes 
50 ſquare inches weigh'd but one grain: if the length 0 
inch be.divided into 200 parts, the eye may Ae 1 
all; therefore there are in one ſquare inch 40000 V able par» 
and in one grain of gold there are 2000000; of ſuch * 4 
which viſible parts no one will deny to be farther drvifi Fi 
Again, a whole ounce of ſilver may be gilt with eight Sau 
of gold, which is afterwards drawn into a wire Qurieen. 
fand foot long. See Gol p, and DUCTILITY. ilty of 
In. odoriferous bodies we can ſtill perceive a 2 -\ fy | 
parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſeparated from ons 229 1 
ſeveral bodies ſcarce loſe any ſenfible part of their wei 3 
long time, and yet continually fill a very large ſpace W 
riferous partieles. See EFFLUVIA.. \ | * 1 4g 


„that 


DivV DI V 


N elo of microſcopes, ſuch objects as would otherwiſe eſcape | biſon: t. That given to be divided, called the Dividend 
By "he appear very * 7 There are ſome ſmall animals | 2. That whereby the dividend is to be divided, called the D;- 
frarce viſible with the be microſeo es; and yet theſe have ifor, 3. That which expreſſes how often the diviſor is con- 
alt the parts neceſſary for life, as blood, and other liquors : tained in the dividend ; or the number reſulting from the Di- 
tow wonderful muſt the ſubtility of the parts be, which make | ßen of the dividend by the diviſor, called the Quotient. See 
un ſuch fuids! whence is deducible the following theorem: QportExr, Ce. : 
Rus particle of matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite There are diverſe ways of performing Diviſion, one called the 
ſpace, how large ſoever, being given ; it 18 poſſible for that E ngli another the Flemiſh, another the Italian, another the 
{all ſand, or particle of matter, to be diffuſed through all Spaniſh, another the German, and another the Indian way, all 
chat great ſpace, and fill it in ſuch manner, as that there ſhall equally juſt, as finding the quotient with the ſame certainty, 
he no pore in it, whoſe diameter ſhall exceed any given line; | and only differing in the manner of arranging, and diſpoſing 


« is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil. Introduct. ad Ver. Phyſ. the numbers, lt 
DIVISION, the act of ſeparating a whole into the parts it We have likewiſe Diviſion in integers ; Diviſion in fractions; 1 
contains. See the article PART. and Diviſion in ſpecies, or algebra. i 


If the whole be compoſed of parts really diſtinct, called inte- Diviſion is performed by ſeeking how often the diviſor is con- 
 gral parts, the Diviſion made thereof is properly called parti- tained in the dividend; and when the latter conſiſts of a grea- 
*;n + as when a houſe is divided into its apartments, See | ter number of figures than the former, the dividend muft be 
PARTITION. | ns taken into parts, beginning from the left, and proceeding to 
If the whole be compoſed of parts, called ſubje?ive ; that is, the right, and ſecking how often the diviſor is found in each 
if the whole be only one common term, the ſubjects com- of thoſe parts. 24 
prized in the extent whereof are the parts, the Diviſion there- For example, it is required to divide 6759 by 50 J firſt ſeek 
of is what we properly call Divi/ion : ſuch is the Diviſion of a | how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then how oft in 7, 
nus into its ſpecies, &c. which is likewiſe twice, with one remaining, This 1, there- 
Div 1510N, in phyſics, or DIVIS To Continui, is the ſeparation fore, is joined to the next figure 5, which makes 15, and T 
of the parts of a quantity; whereby, what before was one, ſeek how oft 3 in 1 5 ; and laſtly, how oft 3 in 9. All the 
js now reduced into ſeveral. - See CONTINUITY. numbers expreſſing how oft 3 is contained in each of thoſe 
This Diviſion is effected by means of motion, without which parts, I write down according to the order of the parts of the 
there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or even con- | dividend, that is, from left to right, and ſeparate them from 
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ext | the dividend it ſelf, by a line, thus : 
This motion is performed diverſe ways, by fraction, ſciſſion, Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient: 
fection, fiſſion, reſolution, dilution, maceration, diſperſion, 3) 6759 > REO 
effuſion, diſtraction, Qc. See DIvVIsIBILITY, It appears, therefore, that 3 is contained 225 3 times in 6759 
D1v1510N, in logic, is the ſeparating any thing into diverſe parts, or that 6759 being divided into 3, each part will be 225 3. If 
or ideas. See DISTRIBUTION, | | there be any remainder, that is, if the diviſor repeated a cer- 
The ſ{chool-men define it a diſcourſe, explaining a thing by | fain number of times is not equal to the dividend, what re- 
its parts : in which it approaches near to the nature of a de- mains is wrote over the diviſor fraction-wiſe. Thus, if in- 


finition, whoſe character is to define a thing by its parts. See | ſtead of 6759 the dividend were only 6758, the quotient will 
Derinirion, PART, Se. er 8 be the ſame as in the former caſe, except for the laſt figure 8; 
Divifien, we have ſaid, is a diſtribution of a whole, c. But | for 3 being only contained twice in 8, the laſt number in the 


there are two forts of wholes, as above expreſſed. quotient will be 2; and as twice three is only 6, there remains 
The firſt is what conſiſts of integral parts; as the human | 2 of the dividend ; which I write after the quotient, with 
body, which contains diverfe members, | the diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſeparate the two ; 


The ſecond is properly no other than an abſtract idea common thus, 


to more things than one, as the univerſals: or a compound | 6 2 

idea comprehending the ſubſtance, and its accidents, or at 5 3) 6758 (2252 3 

leaſt moſt of its accidents. - _ | | : Proof of D1v1s10N; | 

This whole admits of a triple Divifion. 1. When the genus, | Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the diviſor, 


or kind, is divided by its ſpecies, or differences ; as when ſub- 
ſtance is divided into body and ſpirit ; or into extended, and 
thinking, 


or the diviſor by the quotient ; and adding what remains of the 
Diviſion, if there be any thing. If the ſum be found equal 
| | dividend ion is juſt, otherwiſe there 1 
2. When any thing is divided inks feveril claſſes, by oppoſite | Wg the operation is Jull, ee "there 1D & 
accidents ; as when the ſtars are-drvided into thoſe which ſhine 

by their own light, and thoſe that only reflect a borrowed Drown? 


12 in - Fractions, n 
3 0 | ti ROPOR TION, 
49. When the accidents themſelves are divided according to | DrvisroN, Abe 2 geben, is performed by reducing the 
the ſubjects in which they inhere ; as when goods are divided dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction: This fraction 
into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. being the quotient; 
The laws of Diviſion are, 1. That it be full, and adequate, Thus, if a b were to be divided by c d, it muſt be placed 
that is, that the members of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt the | ab CES . . 
vice thing divided: as when all numbers are divided into | thus, = and that fraction is the quotient ; though others 
equal, and unequal, | ite it th d) ab d: ab, or ab = cd, 
2. That the is wt Diviſion be oppoſite ; w ans, | | chuſe ta. write. it tun, ge, Of © A b, n 
5 2 corporeal, and not corporeal; extended, and = — re un eee d en e Hoe 
in ing. | . | T . «HHS ; | * . ; 
1 ali” fs ; o perform the work of Divi/on algebraically, theſe rules are 
3: fe one member of the Diviſion be not contained in] OF 1. When en ITE is equal to the diviſor; 
other, fo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, in the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the quotient, be- 
other reſpects, it might be included without any fault in the — thing contains it ſelf once. 
| _ thus extenſion, geometrically conſidered, may be 2 When fp quotient is expreſſed fration-wiſe (as in ſimple 
oe 901 into a line, . ſurface, and fohd ; though the line de in- Diviſion) if the ſame letters are found equally repeated in each 
in the ſurface, and the ſurface in the ſolid, | | ber of the numerator; and denominator ; caſt away 
4. The Diviſion not to be made into too many; or too gene- 2 Lak net d e ee quotient : thus, 
ral parts. Laſtly, the members, unleſs the ſubje& require it, | þ 1255 A | | | 
not to be too unequal ; as if the univerſe were divided into | ©: (a, and Ach (c, &c. | 
| heaven and earth. | | 3 ab n L's > 
Diviston of 4 word, is a diſcourſe explaining the latitude, or | 3. When there are any co-efficients, divide them as in com- 
comprehenſion of a word: the latitude, when the word is | mon arithmetic, and to the quotients annex the quantities ex- 


univerſal; as when the genus is divided into cies, and diffe- | u letters -: | 30040 ab = ; 
png 8 — ion, — the wa 3 as preſſed by 1 240 ae "IF 
1474s, bull; which ſometimes denotes a conſtellation, fome- T f Divifion of compound quantities, is 
umes a beaſt, and ſometimes a mountain. See WoRD, 6.2 ogy 7 arithmetic, 5 being 
| F108 of a made, divides a quality into its degrees. Philo- had to the rules of algebraic addition, ſubſtraction, and mul 
ophers, after the phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight * of every] tiplication; as alſo that like ſigns give +, and unlike — 
quality: hence when a quality is faid to be in the 8th degree, 1 the quotient: taking care to divide every part of the 
* marks, that it can be no further intended, or heighten'd. dividend by its correſponding diviſor, (that is, that whoſe 
EGREE, and QUALITY. letters ſhew it of the ſame kind with the other) to pre- 


VISION, in arithmetic, is the laſt of the four rules, be- which would otherwiſe ariſe : thus, 
ing that whereby we find how often a leſs quatitiry is containe | "© . , eg. vue 


in Decimal Fraclions, ' DECIMAL, 
See 


| Kt — ab ac 
— 4 greater ; and the overplus. See ARITHMETIC, | £7 245 == —— 55 
83 in reality, is only a compendious method of ſubſtra- - hot —cb. 

on ; its effect being to take a leſs number from another grea- G Lo 


* * s ” ; — — b , 0 „ 
in : 7 as poſſible; that is, as oft as it is contained there- 1 1 | | | 
+ here are, therefore, three numbers concerned in Li- Pf ETSY NF lp 9 N | 13 That | 


That the fame reaſom for like ſigns giving a poſitive, and un- | 
like as negative quotient, does hold in Diviſion, as in 
multiplication, is clear from conſidering the nature of Di- 
viſion ; (which is only reſolving the thing into its parts) conſe- | 
quently, ſince every dividend is nothing elſe but the product 
of the diviſor, and quotient . multiplied by each other, the 
quoticnt muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, which could produce 
the dividend ; therefore, if the dividend be divided by a 
quantity, that has a ſimilar ſign with it, the quotient muſt 
be poſitive; if by a quantity having a diſſimilar ſign, the 
quotient muſt be negative.---It may be a general rule in 
compound Divi/ſim in algebra, always to place ſuch a let- 
ter in the quotient, as will, when multiplied into the divi- 
' for, produce the dividend ; for that is always a rectangle 
under the diviſor, and the quotient: as for example, 

22 — 16) 2 — 82 — 124 22 64 (2 ＋ SZ ＋ 4. 
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4 2z— 64 
0 a rs 
hs Nepair*s Bones. | NePaiR's Bones. 
Diviston by 3 Fern. | c vo ; LoGARITHM. 
Division, in lines, or Geometrical Division, is alſo called Ap- 
plication ; the deſign of which, when it is employed about the 
conſtruction of plain problems, is this, viz. a rectangle being 
given, as alſo a right line; to find another right line, the 
rectangle contained under which with the right line given, 
ſhall be equal to the rectangle firſt given :---Such effection, or 
conſtruction, is called the Application of a given rectangle to a 
right line given ; and the right line ariſing by ſuch applica- 
tion, is called the Geometrical Quotient. See APPLY. _ 
This is found by the rule of three, by ſaying, as the line given 
is to one fide of the rectangle, ſo is the other ſide, to the line 
fought, | | 
Not unlike to which is Des Cartes's way of working Diviſion 
in lines, by ſcale, and compaſs : thus, ſuppofe ac () were 
to by divided by ad (=3) Tab. Geometry, fig. 17. make any 
angle at pleaſure, and therein ſet off firſt ag (=3) the divi- 
ſor, and then on the ſame leg, a u = to unity: then on the 
other leg of the angle ſet ac (=) the dividend, and joyn 
dc, and to it, through u, draw u b parallel to dc, which ſhall 
cut off ab the quotient ſought ; for asad:au::ac:ab; 
that is, as the diviſor : is to unity : : ſo is the dividend: to the 
quotient 3 on which proportion depends all Diviſion. 
Drvis10w, in muſic, imports the dividing the interval of an 
cCctave into a number of leſſer intervals. See OcTAve, and 
INTERVAL. 
The 4th, and 5th, each of them, divide, or meaſure the oc- 
tave perfectly, though differently. When the 5th is below, 
and ferves as a baſs to the 4th, the Diviſion is called Harmo- 
nical ; when the 4th is below, the Diviſion is called Authentic. 
See SCALE. See alſo CONCINNOUS. 
Divisroxs of an Army, the ſeveral brigades into which it is 
cantoned. See BRIGADE. | | 
D1visons of a Battalion, the ſeveral parcels into which it is di- 
vided in marching : conſiſting generally of about 6 files each: 
led by the lieutenants and enſigns. Sce BATTALION. 
D1v1s10n, in the ſea-language, the third part of a naval army, 
or fleet; or of one of the 83 thereof, under the com- 
mand of ſome flag- officer. See SQUADRON. 
Naval battels are uſually ranged in three lines, according to 
their three Diviſions. See LINE, 
DIVISOR, the dividing number ; or that which ſhews how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided into. See Div1- 
DEND, Cc. 


* 


DIVORCE, a breach, or diſſolution of the bond of marriage. 


See MARRIAGE, 
In our law Divorce is of two kinds: the one, a vinculo matri- 
- moniz 3 Which alone is properly Divorce: the other, a menſa 
& thoro ; a ſeparation from bed and board. 
The woman divorced a vinculo matrimonii, receives all again 
that ſhe brought with her : the other has a ſuitable ſeparate 
maintenance allowed her out of her husband's effects. 
Ihe firſt only happens through ſome eſſential impediment, as 
conſanguinity or affinity within the degrees forbidden, pre- 
contract, impotency, adultery; &c. of which impediments 


the cannon law allows fourteen, comprehended in theſe verſes : 


Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus, diſparitas, vis, ords, ligamen, honeſtas, 
Si ſis affinis, ſi forte coire nequibis, 

S. parochi & duplicis deſit preſentia teſtis, 

Raptave fit mulier, nec parti reddita tute. 
Divorce is a ſpiritual judgment, and, therefore, is paſſed in 
the ſpiritual court, Under the old law, the woman divorced 
was to have of her husband a writing, as St, Jerom and Joſe- 
phus teſtify, to this effect: I promiſe, that hereafter I will lay 
no claim to thee ; which was called a Bill of Divorce, 
Divorce was allowed of in great latitude, both among the Pa- 


" and baniſhment; were the ordinary cauſes of Djzurc, 


Among the Jews, uglineſs, old age, or ill humour 


after the converſion of one of the parties. And St. Paul lays 


DIV 


vilius, 500, or 600 years after the building of Rome, was the 


firſt who put away his wife becauſe ſhe was barren. 
Juſtinian afterwards added impotence, a vow of chaſtity 
the profeſſion of a monaſtic life, as valid reaſons of 8 


. ſufficient 3 for gVIng her a bill of * : Boer 
e man's own pleaſure, or his repenting of his mate 

11 as — reaſons. Jef 5 . e were 
t is generally held, that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of 1; f 
the 2 of Ra” Some take this for a "4g 4 
maintain, that Divorce is no where permitted in the New 
Teſtament for adultery : but only a ſeparation, See Matth. 
XIX. 9. Mark X. 11, Paul 1 Cor. VII. 27, See allo th 
council of Florence; at the end, after the queſtions propoſe 
to the Greeks. Tertull. de Monogam. c. g. and 10, Auguſtin 
de Bono Conjugio, & de Adult. Conjug. See alſo what we hay, 
delivered under the article ADULTERY. I 
Pope Innocent I. in his decretal to Exuperius, declares ſuch a: 
contract a new marriage after Divorce, adulterers ; as well a; 
the perſons they marry withal. The occaſion of this decree 
was, that ſuch marriages were then allowed of by the Roman 
laws. There is an exception, however, in the caſe of marriage 
between two heathens, which the decrees allow to be diſſolved 


the ſame, 1 Cor, VII. 13. Yet even in this caſe, I. The 
marriage is not immediately diſſolved by the converſion of one 
of the parties, but they may ſtill live together, and even on 
ſome occaſions ought to do ſo. Nor is it even diſſolyed by the 
ſeparation of the infidel party ; for if ſhe be afterwards con- 
verted, he is obliged to take back his wife: as Innocent him. 
ſelf decides it, L. IV. Decret. de Divert. C. Gaudemus, But 
the marriage is diſſolved by a ſecond marriage of the converted 
party with another perſon. 
2. Though the party converted to the faith, 'may, the mi- 
nute of his converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and contract 
with another ; a liberty the chriſtian law allows him ; as in 
| Juſtice he is not deemed to owe any thing to an infidel ; yet 
charity frequently forbids ſuch Yivorce and ſeparation : as, 
e. gr. if the infidel conſent to live with him, and not moleſt 
him in his religion; if his faith be not at all in danger; 
if there be any hopes of converting her; or of gaining the 
children; if the ſeparation would prove a ſcandal to the 
heathens, and render chriſtianity odious, c. See St. Paul 
1 Cor, VII. 13, 14. St. Auguſtin L. I. de adult. Conjug, ad 
Pollent. | | 
The 4th council of Toledo decrees, that in a country where 
chriſtianity is the prevailing religion, the infidel party muſt be 
advertized to become chriflian 3 which if ſhe refuſe, the mar- 
riage to be diſſolved. 88 
The council of Trent prohibits Pꝛvorce on any occaſion what- 
ever. The papal diſpenſations, however, are a falyo for this 
dee or rigor. | | 
England Divorces can only be had by conſent of parlia- 
ment. Milton has an expreſs treatiſe of the doctrine and dil- 
cipline of Divorce, where he maintains, that Divorce ought 
. to be permitted for a mere incompatibility of humors. 
DIURESIS *, &IOTPHEIS, that ſeparation which is made of 
the urine by the kidneys, See DiURETICS, | 
* The word is formed from iz, through ; and ugiu, I = 
Water, | 
DIURETICS, in medicine, are : ſuch remedies as provoke, 
or promote the diſcharge of urine. See URINE, 
Such is water drank plentifully, white wine drank in a morn- 
ing; alcali ſalts of all kinds; ſea-ſalt, fal gemmz, nitre, bo- 
rax, 2 tartar, ammoniac, whey, ſour milk, lemon 
juice, Cc. ; 
Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, eſpecially if mixed wich 
ſalt, and 3 Xa F cs liquors are the leaſt diuretic 
of all ; and the Jeſs as they are the fatter, Sharp thin for 
wines, rheniſh, &c, as alſo acid ſpirits of vinegar, falt, ful 
phur, alum, vitriol, &c. aſparagus, bitter almonds, 
eryngium, eupatorium, ſaſſafras, &c, are diuretics. 
DIURNAL, in aſtronomy, ſomething relating to the Gy: 
in oppoſition to nocturnal, which regards the night. * 
Day, and Ni Hr. | the 
D1iURNAL Arch, is the arch, or number of degrees, that 
ſun, moon, or ſtars deſcribe between their riſing, and * 
D1vRNaAL Circle, is an immoveable circle, in which u 0 
or point in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere, moves by 
_ diurnal motion. See CIRCLE, | rom 
Thus, if a right line be conceived to be continued 1d, 
the centre of a far, perpendicular to the axis of the Wo, 
as far as the ſurface of the ſphere of. the world; it E 
deſcribe a diurnal circle thereon, in making one re daten g 
bout its axis. ; | Hinutes, 
Diuxx AL Motion of a planet is ſo many degrees and min 
c. as any planet moves in 24 hours. Mor iox. axis, 
The Diuxx AlL. Motion of the earth is its rotation ound 15: 
the ſpaca whereof conſtitutes the natural day, Bes Dax. 


gans and Jews. At Rome, barenneß, age, diſeaſe, madneſs, 


| all 
The reality of the diurnal rotation of the earth is now paſt 
diſpute, Sec EARTH, W e p- 


| i alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs to the nyQ- 
1 — lay of 24 hours;--In which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to annual, menſtrual, Ee. 8 
The diurnal phænomena of the heavenly bodies are ſolved 
from the dinrnal revolution of the earth that is, from the 
tevolution of the earth round its own axis in 24 hours. To 
uſtrate this: ſuppoſe the circle PRT H, (Tab. Aſtronomy fig. 
2.) to denote the earth; C the centre of the earth, through 
which its axis is conceived to paſs, around which its diurnal 
revolution is performed : P denotes any place on the earth ; 
the line EW the viſible horizon of the place E the eaſt point 
of the ſaid horizon, W the weſt : the circle abcdef the 
circumference of the heavens ; the circle S the ſun in the 
heavens, the ſemi-circle PRT, the enlightened hemiſphere of 
the earth, or that half of it oppoſite to the ſun ; and laſtly, 
the ſemi-circle PHT the darkned hemiſphere of the earth, 

Now, the earth ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving round 
its axis towards the ſun; it is evident, the place P of the 
earth, will then juſt begin to be enlightened by the ſun, 
and ſo the ſun will appear there to be juſt riſing, or aſcending the 
horizon at E the eaſt point of it. The earth being moved 
round its own axis, ſo as the place P of the earth, which afore 
was under the point a in the heavens, is now under the point 
d; it is evident, the horizon of the ſaid place P, will be 
now fo ſituated, as that the ſun will appear to a ſpectator at 


P, as aſcended conſiderably above E the eaſt end of the | 


horizon. And while by the revolution of the earth round its 
axis, the place P paſſes ftom the under point b in the heavens, 
to the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually 
fink lower and lower in reſpect of the ſun, and fo the ſun will 
appear to aſcend higher and higher, till P is come under c, 


where the ſun will appear in its greateſt height above the | 


horizon for that day; and fo it will be noon, or mid-day, at 
the place P. The earth moving on, as the place P paſſes 
from under c to d, the weſt point of its horizon will aſcend 
higher and higher, and ſo the ſun will appear more and more 
to deſcend, as is repreſented by the horizon at the point of the 
earth under d. The place P being carried by the diurnal 
revolution of the earth from under d to under e, the ſun will 
then appear juſt in W, the weſt point of the horizon, and fo 
will appear to be juſt ſetting, The place P being come under 
f, it will be then mid- night there. Laſtly, the place P being 
come round again under a, it will be there ſun- riſing again. 
The ſame holds good as to any other of the celeſtial lights, 
and the earth; as is obvious from the figure: the circle repre- 
ſenting the ſun being taken to denote any other ſtar, planet, &c. 
It remains to obſerve, that whereas by the diurnal revolution 
of the earth, all the ſeveral celeſtial lights ſeem to move in the 
heavens from eaſt to weſt, hence this ſeeming diurnal motion 
of the celeſtial lights is called their common motion, as being 
common to all of them.--Beſides which, all the celeſtial lights 
but the ſun, have a proper motion; from which ariſe their 
proper phænomena: as for the proper phænomena of the ſun, 
they likewiſe ſeem to ariſe from the proper motion of the ſun : 
but are really produced by another motion, which the earth 
„and whereby it moves round the ſun once every year, 
whence it is called the annual mation of the earth. See SUN. 


DIURNARY, DiuRNnaRivs, an officer in the Greek empire, | 


who wrote down in a book for that purpoſe, whatever the 


rince did, ordered, regulated, &c. every day. See the 8th 
Jaw of the Theodoſian Code, 45 Cohort, 


DIVUS, Divya, in antiquity, appellations given to men and 


women who had been deified, or placed in the tiumber of the | 


gods; See GoD, DREITIcATION, e. 


Hence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſecration of an | 
emperor, or empreſs, oy 885 them the title of Divus, or 


Diva? for example, DIVUS JULIUS. DIVO ANTO- 
NINO PIO. DIVO_ PIO. 


| DIVO CLAUDIO. DIVA 
FAUSTINA AUG. Se. | 


DIZZINESS; See the article VzRT1Go. 
DOCK, Dockins, in law, a means, 
off an eſtate tail in lands, 
be enabled to ſell, give, 
To effect this a feigned 


brought of the lands whereof the party intends to deck the en- 
tal; and in a feigned declaration made thereon, it is pre- 
N he was diſſeiſed by a perſon, who by a feigned fine, or 
eres... and ſale, is named and ſuppoſed to be tenant 
The feipned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, and vouch the ba 
in the court of common pleas ; who making default, a judg- 
ment is by ſuch fiction of law entered, that the demandant 
daß recover, and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of 
ands demanded; and that the tenant ſhall recover the va- 
3 got = 9 — the lands of the vouchee bag-bearer, 
un 1 ; ih ; - | 
ſati sfa Sao 8 88 n perſon 3 which 18 feigned to be a 
ock See RE COVER. Tea 
1 br ginge, a pit, pond, or creek by the ſide of 
e | . * f 4 . 
«+ Wine | EE to work in, in order to 2 


or tenements; that the owner may 
or bequeath the ſame, See TAII. 


ol. I. Nè XLVII. 


or expedient for cutting 


writ of entry ſur diſſeiſin in le poſt is | 


g-bearer of writs to the cuſtos brevium | 


law ; though he never be to expect 


D 


D 


Legiſperitus is only fgund in St. Luke, 


ſeraphic Doctor ; John 11 8 Scotus, the ſubtile Doctor; 


DO C 


This is of two forts : a dry Dock, where the water is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is built, or repaired; 
but afterwards, can be eaſily let into it again to float, and 
launch her, 6 

A wet Dock, is any place in the ouze, out of the tide's way, 


where a ſhip may be haled in, and ſo doch herſelf, or fink 
herſelf a place to lie in, 


DOCKET, ſometimes denotes a little bill tied to wares, or 


goods, and directed to the perſon, and place they are to be 
ſent to, | 


DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 


culty, and is empowered to teach, or practiſe the ſame, Sec 
DEGREE. 

The title of Doctor was firſt created towards the middle of 
the XIIth century ; to ſucceed to that of maſter, which was 
become too common, and familiar. See MasTER, 
The eſtabliſhment of the Daclorate, ſuch as now in uſe among 
us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who himſelf drew up 
the formulary, The firſt ceremony of this kind was per- 
formed at Bologna, in the perſon of Bulgarus, who began to 
profeſs the Roman law, and on that occaſion was ſolemnly 
promoted to the Doctorate, i. e. inſtalled juris utriuſque Doctor. 
But the cuſtom was ſoon borrowed from the faculty of law to 
that of theology: the firſt inſtance whereof was given in the 
univerſity of Paris, where Peter Lombard, and Gilbert de la 
Porree, the two top divines of thoſe days, were created 
Doctors in theology, Sacre Theologie Doclores. 

Spelman gives another turn to the thing: he takes the title 
Doctor not to have commenced till after the publication of 
Lombard's ſentences, about the year 1140, and affirms, that 
ſuch as explained that work to their ſcholars; were the firſt 
that had the appellation of Doctors. W 

Others go much higher, and hold Bede to have been the firſt 
Doclor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, which 
latter died in the year 721. But Spelman will not allow 
Doctor to have been the name of any title, or degree in Eng- 
gland, till the reign of king John, about the year 1207. 

To paſs Doctor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the candi- 
date have been 4 years batchelor of divinity, For Doctor 
of laws, he muſt have been 7 years in the univerſity to com- 
mence batchelor of law; 5 years after which he may be ad- 
mitted Doctor of laws. Otherwiſe, in three years after taking 
the degree of maſter of arts, he may take the degree of bat- 
chelor in law; and in four years more, that of LLD. which 
ſame method and time are likewiſe required to paſs the de- 
gree of Decor in phy/ic. | | 

At Cambridge, to take the degree of Dector in divinity, it is 
required the candidate have been ſeven years batchelor of divi- 
nity. Though in ſeveral of the colleges, the taking of the 
batchelor of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, and they 
may go out per ſaltum. To commence Doctor in laws, the 
candidate muſt have been five years batchelor of law, or ſeven 
years maſter of arts. To. paſs Doctor in phy/ic, he muſt have 
been batchelor in phyſic * years, or ſeven years maſter of 
arts. See BATCHELOR, GC. | | 
OCTOR of the laws, was the title of honour, or dignity among 
the Jews. | / 
The Jews, it is certain, had Doctors long before Jeſus 
Chriſt, The inveſtiture, if we may fo ſay, of this order, 
was performed by putting a key, and a table book in their 
hands ; which is what ſome authors imagine our Saviour had 
in view, Luke XI. 52. where, ſpeaking of the Dectors of the 
law, he ſays, Woe unto you Doctors of the law; for you have 
taken away the hey of knowledge ; you entered not in yout ſelves, 
and them that were entring, you hindered. 

The Greek text of St, Luke calls them 3 ; ! the 
vulgate Legiſperiti; eeably to which our Engliſh tr tors 
4 rang yers. "But the French verſion of Docteurs de 
la loi, ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the word Lawyer, 
and St, Paul, Titus III. 
13. And Nowix@ in St. Matthew, XXII. 35. is rendered b 
the vulgate; /egis Doctor; though the Engliſh verſion ſti 
retains, lawyer. 5 D 
Theſe Jewiſh Doctors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe call 
Rabbins, See RABBIN. 


Doctor of the church, a title given to certain of the fathers 


whoſe doctr ines and opinions have been the moſt generally 
followed, and authorized. | 

We uſually reckon four Doctors of the Greek church, and 
four of the Latin. The firſt are St: Athanaſius, St. Baſil, 


St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The latter are 


St. Jerom, St. Auguſtin, and Gregory the Great. 

In a Roman e is a particular office for the 
Doctors. It only differs from that of the confeſſors by the 
anthem of the Magnificat, and the leſſons. Lo 
OCTOR is alſo an' appellation adjoined to ſeveral ſpecific epithets 
expreſſing wherein the merit of ſuch as the ſchools owned for 
their maſters, conſiſted. : , 
Thus Alexander Hales is called the * + 
the 1 life, as mentioned in Po 
Aquinas is called the 


able Doctor, and 
evinus. Thomas 
angelicu ! Doctor; St. e 

ai- 
mond 


| 
| 


'DOG 


nrond Lully the Huminated Doctor; Roger Bacon the admira- 1 


ble Doctor; William Ocham the ſingular Doctor; John Ger- 
ſon, and Card, Cuſa the mot chriſtian Doctors; Dionyſus the 
Carthuſian, the extatic Doctor; and an infinity of others to 
be met withal in eccleſiaſtical writers. 
DocTor, SIAAEZKAAOE; in the Greek church, is a particular 
officer, appointed to interpret part of the Scriptures. 
He who interprets the goſpels, is called Doctor of the goſpels : 
he who interprets St. Paul's epiſtles, Doctor of the apoſtle : he 
who interprets the pſalms, Doctor of the pſalter. 
DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written monument produced 
in proof of any fact aſſerted, eſpecially an ancient one. 
The antiquity of the foundation of ſuch a chureh is proved 
by a number of authentic Documents. | oe 
DODECAGON, a regular polygons or figure with twelve 
equal ſides and angles. See POLYGON. 
Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a Dodecagon. 
See DIAL. 
In fortification, a place ſurrrounded with twelve baſtions, is 
called a Dodecagon ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, &c. 
DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one of the regular bo- 
dies, comprehended under twelve equal fides, each whereof is 
a pentagon. See REGULAR Body. 
Or, a Dedecahedron may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve quin- 
quangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops meet in the cen- 
tre of a ſphere conceived to circumſcribe the folid ; eonſe- 
- quently they have their baſes and altitudes equal. | 
Ts find the ſolidity of the DODECAHEDRON ; find that of one of 
the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of baſes, viz. 
12 ; the product is the ſolidity of the whole body, Or its ſo- 
lidity is found by multiplying the bafe into 3 of its diftance 
from the centre, 12 times: and to find this diftance, take the 
diſtance of two parallel faces: the half is the height. See 
SOLID, and SOLIDITY, | 
The diameter of the ſphere being given, the ſide of the Dode- 
cahedron is found by this theorem : the ſquare of the diameter 
of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle under the aggregate of 
the ſides of a Dedecahedron, and hexaedron inſcribed in the 
ſame, and triple the ſide of the Dodecabedron. Thus, if the 
diameter of the ſphere be 1, the ſide of the Dodecahedron in- 
ſcribed will be (V -): 2; conſequently, that, is to this, 
28 2 to ( -) and the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of 
this, as 4 to 5—v 3. Therefore the diameter of the ſphere 
is incommenſurable to the fide of an inſcribed Dodecahedrox 
both in itſelf, and its power. | 
DODECATEMORY, the twelfth part of a circle. See 
CIRCLE, ARCH, Oe. 
The term is chiefly applied to the twelve houfes, or parts of 
the zodiac of the primum mobile; to diſtinguiſh them from 
the 12 ſigns. See Hos. 
DopECATEMORY, is alſo a denomination ſome authors give to 
cach of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, by reaſon they contain 
a twelfth part of the zodiac a-piece. See SIGN, 


DODON ZEUS *, Doponian, in antiquity, an epithet | 


given to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipped in the temple of 
Dodona, in a foreſt of the ſame name. 
* Dodona, whence the appellation ariſes, is an ancient city of 
Epirus, celebrated on diverſe accounts, as the foreſt of Dodona, 

the oracle of Dodona, and the fountain of Dodona. 


Dodona's foreſt, was a wood, or grove of oaks, all conſecrated | 


to Jupiter. In this was a temple of that god, wherein was 
the moſt famous, and as it is faid, the moſt ancient oracle of 
all Greece, See ORACLE. | 
Indeed, it was not in the temple only, that oracles were de- 
livered ; the very pidgeons that inhabited the wood, are ſaid to 
have done the ſame. 
The origin, and occaſion of this fable, we have from Hero- 
dotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that FleAwas, 
which in the Theſſalian language ſignifies a pidgeon, does 
likewiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But what is more ex- 
traordinary, is, another tradition among the poets, as if the 
very oaks of the foreſt of Dadona ſpoke, and delivered oracles. 
This fable is eafily deduced from the former : the pidgeons in 
the oaks being ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of po- 
etical fancy, to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, &c. 
See Voſſius de Idolol. L. I. c. 7. p. 27. 
The fountain of Dodona, was in the temple of Jupiter. The 
ancient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a property of re-kindling 
torches, c. newly extinguiſhed. This, no doubt, it did b 
means of the ſulphurous fumes exhaling from it; as we fil 
find a fountain in Dauphine, called the burning fountain, do. 
It is alſo ſaid, to have extinguiſhed lighted torches; which is no 
great miracle, ſince plunging them into a place where the ſulphur 
was too denſe, i. e. into the water, muſt have that effect. 
DODRANS, in antiquity, a diviſion of the As; being 4 there- 
of, or q unicæ. See As. | 
DOG, in aſtronomy, a name common to two conſtellations, 
called the great, and little Dog; but among aſtronomers, more 
uſually, Canis major, & minor; See CANn1s major & minor. 
DocG-Draw, in the foreſt-law, a mrnifeſt deprehenſion of an 
offender againſt veniſon in a foreſt; when he is found drawing 
after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, led in his hand, 


_ „ Dog. See = article HypRopHomr, 
, chief magiſtrate in the blics of V. 
OT ah. 8 repu of Venice, 


ſerved to the — He only lends his name to the ſenate . 
di 


DOGGER, a ſinall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion, with 


DOGMA, a maxim, tenet, ſettled propoſition, or principle; 


DOGMATICAL, ſomething relating to a doctrine, or 


A Degmatical phyſician, is he who, on the principles oe 


DOGMATICI, DocmaTisTs, a ſect of ancient "04506 


: CINE, . Ttey 


There are four offences in the foreſt, noted by M 
Stable-ſtand, Dog-draw, Back-bear, and 3 1 
ST ABLE-Stand, Cc. | 


» Vic; 


loody- Hand. See 


. The word properly ſignifies Duke, being formed from the 
_ pow 3 as Dogate, and Dogado, from Datu, 
The Dogate, or office and dignity of Doge, is electye. .. 
Venice, the Doge is elected 0 lie 19 G2. only r = 
years : he is addreſſed under the title of Serenity, which ee 
the Venetians is ſuperior to that of Highneſs. See danzur 
and HIOHNESs. 8 
The Doge is the chief of the council, and the mouth of the 
republic; he being always to anſwer for her. Vet the Ve 
netians do not go into mourning at his death, as not bens 
their ſovereign, but only their miniſter, In effect, * 
Dege of Venice is no more than the phantom, or ſhadow of 
the majeſty of a prinee; all the authority thereof being re- 


the power is ſed throughout the whole body, though the 
anſwers be all made in the name of the Doge. If he give an 
anſwers on his own bottom, they muſt be very cautiouſly e, 
g ex- 
preſſed, and in general terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to meet 
with a reprimand, So that it is abſolutely neceſſary he be of 
an eaſy, pliable difpoſition, 
Anciently, the Doges were ſovereigns; but things are mus 
altered; and at preſent, all the prerogatives reſcryed to the 
quality of Doge, are theſe which follow. He gie audience 
to embaſſadors; but does not give them any anſwer on his own 
head, in matters of any importanee : only, he is allowed to 
anſwer as he judges good, to the compliments they make to 
the fignory ; ſuch anſwers being of no conſequenee, The 
Doge, as being firſt magiſtrate, is head of all the council; ; 
and the credentials which the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters in 
foreign courts, are wrote in his name; and yet he does not 
ſign them, but a ſecretary of ſtate ſigns them, and ſeals them 
with the arms of the republic. The embaſſadors direct their 
diſpatches to the Doge ; and yet he may not open them, but 
in preſence of the counſellors. The money is ſtruck in the 
Doge's name, but not with his ſtamp or arms, All the 
magiſtrates rife, and falute the Doge, wher he comes in- 
N 3 and the Doge riſes to none but foreign embaſ- 
adors, | 
The Drege nominates to all the benefices in the church of 
St. Mark; he is protector of the monaſtery delle Virgine ; and 
beſtows certain petty offices of uſhers of the houſhold, called 
Commanders of the Palace. His family is not under the juriſ- 
diction of the maſter of the ceremonies ; and his children may 
have ſtaff-officers, and gondoliers in livery. 
His grandeur, at the — time, is tempered with abun- 
dance of things which render it burthenſome. He may 
not go out of Venice, without leave of the council; and 
if he does go out, he is liable to receive affronts, without 
being entitled to demand ſatisfaction; and, if any diſorder 
ſhould happen where he was, it belongs not to him but to 
the Podefta, as being inveſted with the public authority, to 
compoſe it. | | 
The children, and brothers of the Doge, are excluded from all 
the chief offices of ſtate, They may not receive any benefice 
from the court of Rome, but are allowed to accept of the 
cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor including any juriſ- 
dition, The Doge may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity, for 
his eaſe ; and after his death, his conduct is examined by three 
inquiſitors, and five correctors, who fift it with a deal of ſe- 


a narrow tern, and commonly bat one maſt 3 uſed in fiſhing 


e ſay, the Dogmata of fai 
ned by fuch a council. The Dogmata of the ftoics wee 
moſt of them paradoxes. Speculative Dogmata, which * 
not lay any reftraint on men, appear to them more efſential to 
religion, than virtues which reſtrain, and confine _—_ 
nay, they often perſuade themſelves, that it is allows 
to maintain thoſe Dogmata, at the expence of all the tue. 
See FaiTH, &c, | 


opinion, See DoGMa, | erts 
In common uſe, a Dogmatical philoſopher is ſuch a one vs of 
things poſitively ; in oppoſition to.a Sceptic, who do 

every thing, SCEPTIC.. | 


ſchool philoſophy, rejects all medicinal virtues not ted 


manifeſt qualities, DoGmarTICI, _ 


called alſo Logici, logicians, from their uſing the rules ; 
and reaſon in fſubjeQts of their profeſſion, Seo Map! 


DOM 


donn definitions, and diviſions, reducing diſeaſes to 
thoſe genera to ſpecics, and fur iſhing reme- 
dies for them all ; ſuppoſing principles, drawing conſequences, 


They laid 
certain genera, 


ing thoſe principles and conſequences to the particular 
22 3 which ſenſe the Dagmatiſts 
gand cofitra-diſtinguiſhed to Empirics, and Methodiſts. See 
Eurikic, &c. ; | 

„i were thoſe who brought phyſic into a form, 

The like thoſe of other ſpeculative ſciences ; de- 
fining, dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu- 
Gons : and hence alſo the appellation of Logici ; g. d. Reaſoners. 
They alſo applied themſelves to ſeek the cauſes of diſeaſes, the 
nature of remedies, c. 0 
Fraſiſtratus, a famous Degmatiſt, went ſo far, that not con- 
tented to difſe& dogs, and other brute animals, he begged con- 
demned criminals of the magiſtrates, opened them while alive, 
and ſearched in their entrails. See PHYSICIANS. , 
DOLE, in the Saxon tongue, es a or portion, moſt 
commonly of a meadow. See PART, PARTITION, &c. 
Hence alſb Dole-Meadew ; a meadow wherein ſeveral perſons 
The word ſtill ſignifies a bare; a diſtributing, or dealing of 
alms ; or a liberal ue I 5 yore man to the people. 
DOLIMAN, a kind of long ock, worn by the Turks, 
hanging down to the feet, with narrow ſleeves, buttoned at the 


2 and women, wear drawers next the 
he men ; | 
fi ; ad that a ſhift, or ſhirt ; and over the ſhirt a Doli- 
man, In ſummer it is linnen, or muſlin ; in winter, fattin, 
ſtuff, 
DOLLAR, or DALIER, a ſilvet coin nearly of the va- 
lue of the Spaniſh piece of eight, or French crown. See 
Coin. x 
Dollars are coined in diverſe parts of Germany, and Holland ; 
and have their diminutions, as Semi-dollars, Quarter-dollars, 


&c. ; 
They are not all of the ſame ſineneſs, nor weight. The 
Dutch Dollars are the moſt frequent, In the Levant they are 


called Alaini, from the impreſſion of a lion thereon, 


DavPHiNn, 


uſed occaſionally in other countries, See TITLE. : 

It is equivalent to Mafter, Sir, or Lord, Monſieur, Sieur, 
Mynheer, &c. See SIRE, Monsun, Cc. 

Gollut in his Mem. des Bourg. L. V. C. 1 1. aſſures us, that the 


Pelayo; when, upon their being routed, and driven out by the 
Sarazens, at the beginning of the VIIIth century, they rallied 
again on the Pyrenians, and made him king. 
In Portugal, nobody is allowed to aſſume the title of Dem, 
which is a badge or token of nobility, without the king's 
leave. | ; 
Dou, is likewiſe uſed in France among ſome orders of religious, 
as the Chartreux, Benedictins, Sc. 
We fay, the reverend father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom 
Balthaſar, &c, | | 
In the plural they write Doms, with an s, in ſpeaking of 
ſeveral RR. PP. Dams Claude de Ruble, and Jacques 
Douceur, 5 
The word is formed from the Latin Domnus, or Dominus; of 
which it is an abbreviature: Domnus is found in diverſe Latin 
authors of the barbarous age. Onuphrius aſſures us, it was a | 
title firſt given the alone; then to the biſhops, abbots, 
and others who held any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or were eminent 
for _ and religion, At length it was uſurped by the mere 
monks. BYE 
Some ſay, the religious declined the title Dominus out of humi- 
ty, as belonging to God alone; and aſſumed that of Domnus, 
as expreſſing inferiority, quaſi minor Dominus. Indeed, the 
appellation Domnus for Dominus a 
conſider the ſurname of Julia, wife of the 
Severus, 
_JTVLIA DOMINA. 
DOMAIN *, the inheritance, eftate, or poſſeffion of any one. 


See DEMESNE, | 
ia the barba- 


imus 


* Mena derives the word from Domanium, wrote 
Do rous for Dominium. See Douixium. 
M-Boox. See the article Domzs-Day. 


Firs 8 _ " the black-book of Hereford ends 

| m 

Tay 28 d at g ly Dome, and by my trowthe. 

= form raiſed over the middle of 
ll, pavillion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, &c. by 

or acroter. See Roor, and CRowninG, 


. Ihe work formed from the barbarous Latin, Doma, which | 
"Tis frequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who borrowed it 
from the Greeks, among whom Trullus, or Trullum is a (ug | 


fl. on name for any round building; ſuch as the palace of Con- 


thus: 


way of crowning, | 


Pantinople, wherein was held the council thence called in 7ru/- 
+ dee TauLLUunN, I | 


DOLPHIN, Delphinus, in aftronomy. See DELPHINUs, and | 
DOM, or Dov, a title of honour, originally Spaniſh, though | 


firſt, on whom the Spaniards conferred the title, was Dom 
It was begun by five juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in each 


very ancient, if we [ 


emperor | 
who is called on medals, JVLIA DOMNA, for 


E, or Doom, ſignifies judgment, ſentence, or decree--- | 


a ſpherical roof; or awork of a ſphc- | 
2 building, as à church, | 


a roof, or opew perch ; as is obſerved by Papias. | 
E any perſon 


[ 


Domes are the ſame with what the Italians call Cuppola's ; 
and we frequently Cupola's. The Latins, according to Vitru- 
vius, Tholi. CupoLa: 
They are uſually made round; though we have inſtances of 
ſquare ones; as thoſe of the Louvre: and others that are 
polygons, as that of the Jeſuits church in the Rue St. An- 
toine at Paris. They have uſually columns ranged around 
_ out-ſides, both by way of ornament, and to ſupport the 
vault, 
A Flat Dome is that whoſe ſweep, or contour, is leſs than a 


hemiſphere. | 

oh a Dome. See the article Eye. | 

Doux, in chemiſtry, the arched cover of a revetberatory fur- 
nace, See REVERBFRATORY. 

DOMES-Day, or Dooms-Dav-Book, Liber judiciarius vel 
cenſualis Angliæ, the judicial book, or book of the ſurvey of 
England ; a moſt ancient record made in the time of William 
the conqueror ; upon a ſurvey, or inquiſition of the ſeveral 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 

Its name is formed from the Saxon Dom, doom, judgment, 
ſentence ; and Day, which has the ſame force: ſo that Dome- 
Day is no more than a reduplicative, importing judgment 
judgment, 
The drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter ; by 
which, ſentence may be given in the tenures of eſtates ; and 
from which that noted queſtion, whether lands be ancient de- 
meſne, or not, is ſtill decided. Its contents are ſummed up 
in the following verſes : 

Quid deberent fiſco, qua, quanta tributa, 

Nomine quid cenſus, que veftigalia, quantum 

uiſque teneretur frodali ſolvere jure, 

Qui ſunt exempti, vel quos angaria damnat, 

Dui ſunt vel glebæ ſervi, vel conditionis, 

Nuove manumiſſus patrono jure ligatur. 85 
This book is ſtill remaining in the exchequer; fair and legiblo; 
conſiſting of two volumes, a greater, and a leſs; the greater 
comprehending all the counties of England, except Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Durham, and part of 
Lancaſhire; which were never ſurveyed; and except Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are comprehended in the leſſer 
volume, which concludes with theſe words: Anno milleſimo 
octogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatione domini, vigeſimo vero regis Mil- 
helnu, facta eft ifta deſcriptio non ſolum per hos tres comitatus, 
fed etiam alios. 
It is called Liber Fudicialis, by reaſon a juſt, and accurate de- 
ſeription of the whole kingdom is contained therein; with the 
value of the ſeveral inheritances, Qc. | 


county, in the year 108 1. and finiſhed in 1086; Cambden 
— it, Gulielmi Librum Cenſualum, king William's tax- 
k 


Our anceſtors had many Dome-Books: We are told by In- 
Iphus, that king Alfred made a like regiſter with that of 
illiam the Conqueror, It was begun upon that prince's 

dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 

when an inquiſition being taken of the ſeveral diſtricts, it was 

digeſted into a regiſter, called Domboc, q. d. the judgment- 

book, and repoſited in the church of Wincheſter ; whence it 
is alſo called the #/inchefter-Book, and Rotulus Winton, And 
upon the model of this domboc it is, that the Doom-Day of the 
conqueror was formed; 
That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethelred ; 
and that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor: The entries being thus made, C. tenet Rex Gulielmus 
in Dominico, & valet ibi ducatæ, &c. T. R. E. valebat ; 
q. d. It was worth ſo much Tempore Regis Eduardi, in the 
time of king Edward. | 
There is a third Dom-Boc, or Domes-Day- Buck in q dif- 
fering from the other in folio, rather in form, than Matter, It 
was made by order of the ſame Conqueror ; and ſeems to be 
the more ancient of the two. 

A fourth book there is in the exchequer, called Domes-Day ; 
which, though a very large volume, is only an abridgment of 

the other two. It has abundance of pictures, and gilt letters 
at the beginning, which refer to the time of Edward the Con- 


or. 
DOMESTIC, a term of ſomewhat more extent than that 


of ſervant; the latter only ſignifying ſuch as ſerve for wages, 


as footmen, lacquies, porters, &c. Domeſtic eompre- 
hends all who act under a man, compoſe bis family, and live 
with him, or are ſuppoſed to live with him. Such are ſecre- 
taries, chaplains, c. 


Sometimes Domeſtic farther, being applied to the wife, 
and children. See Hous HOT D. 5 85 23 
Donsric gown, Toga Domęſtica. See Toga. Dp 
Doussricus, Apes, in antiquity, was a particular officer 
nſtantinople. 


in the court of the emperors of 

Fabtot, in his gloſſary on 4 — ir Simocatta, defines Do- 
| entruſted with the management o 
of Importance ; a counſellor, cijus fidei graviores ali- 


who at 
Rome 


cujus cure, & ſellicitudines committuntur. 
Others hold, that the Greeks called Domęſtici thoſe 


DOM 


- Rome were called Comites ; particularly, that they bezan to 


uſe the name Domeſticus, when that of count was become a 
name of dignity, and ceaſed to be the name of an officer in 
the prince's family, See COUNT, ; 
Demeſtici, therefore, were ſuch as were in the ſervice of the 
prince, and aſſiſted him in the adminiſtration of affairs : 
both thoſe of his family, thoſe of juſtice, and of the 
church, 

The Grand DomesT1C, Megadomeſticus, called alſo abſolutely 
the Domeſticus, ſerved at the emperor's table, in quality of 
what we occidentals call Dapifer. Others ſay, he was rather 
what we call Majordomo. | 

DomesTicus Menſæ did the office of grand ſeneſchal, or ſtew- 
ard, | 

Douksricus Rei Deme/ſtice acted as maſter of the houſhold. 

DomsxsT1cus Scholarum, or Legionum, had the command of the 
reſerved forces called Scholes Palatine, whoſe office was to 
execute the immediate orders of the emperor, 

DomtesTicus Murorum, had the ſuperintendance of all the 
fortifications, _ NE, 

DomEsTicvs Regiorium, that is, of the eaſt and weſt, had the 
care of public cauſes, much like our attorney or ſollicitor 
general. 

DomesTicvus [canatorum, or of the military cohorts, 

There were diverſe other officers of the army, who bore the 
appellation Domeſticus, which ſignified no more than com- 
mander, or colonel, Thus, the Domeſtic of the legion called 
Optimates, was the commander thereof, See LzG1oN, 

DomesTicus Chori, or Chanter, whereof there were two in 
the church of Conſtantinople ; one on the right fide of the 


church, and the other on the left. They were alſo called 


Protopſaltes. 


Dom. Magri diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Domeſtici in the 


church: Domeſtic of the patriarchal clergy : Domeſtic of the 

imperial clergy, that is, maſter of the emperor's chapel: And 

Domeſticus Deſpinicus, or of the empreſs,--- There was ano- 

ther order of Domeſtics, inferior to any of thoſe above- 

mentioned, called Patriarchal Domeſtics. 

DomEsTIC1 was alſo the name of a body of forces in the Roman 
empire.--- Pancirollus takes them to have been the ſame with 
thoſe called Proteclores; who had the chief guard of the em- 
peror's perſon, in a degree above the Prætorians; and who 
under the Chriftian emperors had the privilege to bear the 
grand ſtandard of the croſs. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 before Juſtinian's time, 

who added 2000 more to the number, They were divided in- 

to ſeveral companies, or bands, which the Latins called Schole, 
fome whereof are ſaid to have been inſtituted by Gordian. 

Some of them were cavalry, and fome infantry. 

Their commander was called Comes Domeſticorum. SeeCounT. 
DOMICELLARY Canons. See the article Canons, 
DOMIFYING, DomiFicATion, in aſtrology, the divid- 

ing or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes ; in order 

to erect a theme, or horoſcope, by means of ſix great circles, 
called Circles of Pofitiomn. See HoRosCoPE, and Housx. 

There are diverſe ways of Domifying, according to diverſe au- 

thors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the moſt uſual, 

makes the circles of poſition paſs through the interſections of 

the meridian, and horizon. ( 

the poles of the world, or the equator ; and others through the 
les of the zodiac. See Pos1TION. +. 

DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth order of angels, or 
bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy ; reckoning from the ſeraphim. 
See HIERARCHY, and SERAPH, | 

St. DOMINGO Company. See the article Cour AN v. 

DOMINI Anno Doux I. See the article Ax No. 

Bull in Coena Dou INI. See the article BULL. 

DOMINIAL Offices. See the article Orricks. 

DOMINICAL * Letter, in chronology, popularly called Sun- 
day-Letter, one of the ſeven letters of the alphabet ABCD 
EFG, uſed in almanacs, ephemerides, &c. to denote the 
ſundays throughout the year. See SUNDAY. 

* The word is formed from Dominica, or Dominicus dies, lord's 
day, ſunday. | 

The Dominial Letters were introduced into the calendar by 

the primitive chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal letters in the 

Roman calendar. See LETTER. 


Theſe letters, we have obſerved, are ſeven; and, that in | 


common year, the ſame letter ſhould mark all the ſundays, 
will eaſily appear; in as much as all the ſundays are ſeven 
days a- part; and the ſame letter only returns in every ſeventh 


thers make them paſs through | 


lace. 
But in biſſextile, or leap- year, the caſe is otherwiſe : for by 


means of the intercalary day, either the letters muſt be thruſt 
out of their places for the whole year afterwards, ſo, e. gr. 
as that the letter which anſwers to the firſt of March, ſhall 


likewiſe anſwer to the ſecond, . c. or elſe the intercalary day |. 
muſt be denoted by the ſame letter as the preceding one. | 


This latter expedient has been judged the better, and accord- 


ingly the ſundays after the intercalary day have another Dami- 


nical Letter, 


The Dominicans are alſo inquiſitors in many ps aul 


Hence, 19, As the common Julian, and Gregorian ; 
ſiſts of 365 days, 1. e. of 52 weeks, aud — — buy 
ginning of the year, every common year, goes backwardh 
by one day; thus, e. gr. if this year the 


inni 
day fall on a ſunday, the next year it will fall en Nun, 


the next on friday, &c, Conſequently, if A be the Domi. 


nical Letter of the preſent year, G will be that of then 
year; 48 


29, As the Julian, and Gregorian biſſextile, or 


leap- 
conſiſts of 366 days, i. e. 52 weeks, and 2 days, the begin? | 


ning of the next year after biſſextile back 
Whence, if in the beginting of the biſſextl year, 2 
3 Letter were A, that of the following year wil 
70 Since in leap years the intercalary day falls on the 24th of 
ebruary, in which caſe the 23d, and 24th days are denoted 
by the fame letter; after the 24th day of February the Dons. 
nical Letter goes back one place: thus, if in the begin- 
ning of the year the Dominica! Letter be A, it will after. 
3 G. | 2 
4*. As every fourth year is biſſextile, or leap-year ; | 
the e ax of wid is 7; the ſame doi of err 
Letters only returns in 28 years; which, without the in- 
terruption of biſſextiles, would return in 4 years. See Big. 
SEXTILE, 
59. Hence the invention of the ſolar cycle of 28 years; upon 
the expiration whereof the Dominical Letters are reſtored fuc. 
ceſſively to the ſame days of the month, or the ſame order of 
the letters returns. See CYCLE of the Sun. 


To find the DoMINICAL Letter of any given year : Seck the cycle 


of the ſan for that year; as directed under CYcIE: and the 
Dominical Letter is found correſponding thereto, Where there 
are two; the propoſed year is biſſextile; and the firſt ob- 
tains to the 24th of February; and the laſt for the reſt of the 
year, | 

By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, the 
order of the Dominical Letters was again diſturbed in the Gre- 
gorian year : for the year 1582, which at the beginning had 
G for its Deminical Letter; by the retrenchment of 19 days 
after the 4th of October, came to have C for its Dominical 
Letter; by which means the Dominical Letter of the ancient 
Julian calendar is four places before that of the Gregorian: 
the letter A in the former anſwering to D in the latter. See 
CALENDAR, and YEAR. 


Dominicar, in church-hiſtory. The council of Auxerre, 


held in 578, decrees, that women communicate with their 
Deominical. Some authors contend, that this Dominical was a 
linnen cloth, wherein they received the ſpecies ; as not being 
allowed to receive them in the bare hand, Others will 
have it a kind of veil, wherewith they covered the head, 
The moſt probable account is, that it was a fort of linen 
cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they received, and pre- 


ſerved the euchariſt in times of perſecution, to be taken on 
occaſion. 


| DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called in ſome places 


1 and in others, Predicants, or Preaching Fryars. See 
ACOBINS, &c, 


The Dominicans take their name from their founder Domi- 


nic de Guſman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 1170, at Ca- 
larvega, in old Caſtile. He was firſt canon and 

of Oſma ; and afterwards preached with great zeal, and ve: 
hemence againſt the Algibenſes in Languedoc, where be laid 
the firſt foundation of his order. It was approved of in 1215, 
by Innocent III. and confirmed in 1216, by a bull of Hono- 
rius III. under the rule of St. Auguſtin, and the title of 
Preaching Fryars. | 
The firſt convent was founded at Thoulouſe, by the bibop 
thereof, and Simon de Montfort. TWO years ds t 
had another at Paris near the biſhop's houſe ; and ſome time 


after, a third in the Rue St. Jacques, St. James's ſtreet, whence 


the denomination of Jacobins. n 

St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regular ca. 
nons, that is, a black — and rochet; but this he uitted 
in 1219, for that which they now wear, which, it i — 8 


eld, was ſhewn by the bleſſed virgin herſelf to the 


Renaud d' Orleans. 2 At b 
This order is diffuſed throughout the whole earth. It 
45 provinces under the general, who reſides at Rome 3 aun 
12 x ag congregations, or reforms, governed by 


They reckon three popes of this order, above bo cardinals 


| ſeveral patriarchs, 150 archbiſhops, and about 800 biſhops. 


Beſide maſters of the ſacred palace, whoſe office. has bern 25 


ſtantiy diſcharged by a religious of this order, et int 


St. Dominic, who held it under Honorius III. in 1 


QUISITION, The mata of the Dominican: 


oppoſite to thoſe of the Franciſcans. See F 3 {HR 


There are alſo nuns, or ſiſters of this order, Aut than 
places, Preaching Sifters. Theſe are even more Religious 
the fryars; St. Dominic having founded A N m 
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maids, at Prouilles, ſome oe before the inſtitution of his os, — =_ heirs, may give ſuch chapels without the 
men, viz. in 1200. | | iſhop. See CHAPEL, 
3 alſo a Third order of Dominicans, both for men and Gwin obſerves, that the king might of ancient time found a 
women. See THIRD Order. 9 free chapel, and exempt it from the juriſdiction of the dio- 
DOMINIUM, Dominion, in the civil law, denotes the ab- ceſan, So may he by letters patents give liberty to a common 
{olute power, or property of a thing to uſe or diſpoſe of it perſon to found ſuch a chapel, and make it Donative, not- 
how we pleaſe. Se PROPERTY, _ | preſentable. And the chaplain, or beneficiary, ſhall be 
Diredum Dominium is the right alone of Dominium; and Do- deprivable by the founder, or his heir, and not by the 
minium utile, the profit redounding from it. The wife retains biſhop. And this ſeems to be the original of Donatives in 
the Dominium directum of her Jpinture, and the Domini- England. 
un utile paſſes to her huſband.---With reſpect to ſignory, he | All biſhoprics in ancient time were Donative by the king. 
who pays rent, has the Dominium utile of the lands; and the Again, where a biſhop has the gift of a benefice, it is pro- a 
lord he pays it to the Dominium directum. perly called a Donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to him- 1 


6 : DomMINIUM, Dominion, or DoMAINE, in our ancient cu- ſelf, See BEN EFICE, PATRON, PRESENTATION, COLLA- 
b toms, denotes a rent due to the lord, where the property is | Tron, c. 4-5 in | 
3 not. his. : | DONJON, in fortification, generally denotes a large ſtrong 10 
YH Affdatio DOMINORUM. See the article ArFTDAT 10. tower, or redoubt of a fortreſs, where the garriſon may re- } 
4 DOMINUS, in ancient times, a title prefixed to a name, | treat in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with greater advan- [ 
3 uſually to denote the perſon either a knight, or a clergyman, tage. See DUNGEON, it 
2 Ser VICE-DOMINUS. . by DONOR, in law, he who gives lands, or tenements to ano- 4 
Though, the title was ſometimes alſo given to a gentleman not ther in tail.--- As Donee, is he to whom the ſame are given. 4 
3 dubb'd ; eſpecially, if he were a lord of a manour. See Dom, See DoxAaT1oN, 2 ig 
4 SIRE, and GENTLEMAN. : DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give en- j 
3 Retto quando DOMINUS remiſit. See the article REcTo, trance, and exit in and out of the building, or ſome 5 | 
F DONATION, DoxArio, an act, or contract, whereby a apartment thereof. See Housk, Buirpinc, ArERTION, | 


man transfers to another, either the property, or the uſe of Se 


the whole, or a part of his effects, as a free gift. It ought to be a rule, 1. That the Daors of a houſe be as few 
A Donation to be valid and compleat, ſuppoſes a capacity in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible: for, 0 
both in the donor, and the donee; and requires conſent, ac- in a word, all openings are weakenings. "4 


ceptance, and delivery; by the French law alſo, regi- 2. That they do not approach too near the angles of the j 
„ | walls; it being a moſt glaring ſoleciſm to weaken that part . 
DONATISTS, ancient ſchiſmatics in Africa, denominated which muſt weaken all the reſt : a precept, well recorded, Wy 

from their leader, Donatus. | | but ill practiſed by the Italians themſelves, particularly at Ve- 1 
They had their origin in the year 31 1; when, in the room nice. bl 
of Menſurius, who died in the preceding year on his return to 3. That the Dꝛors, if poſſible, be right over one another; | f 
Rome, Cæcilian was elected biſhop of Carthage; whom the that void may be over void, and full over full. 4 

ple refuſed to acknowledge, and to whom they oppoſed 4. That, if poſſible, they be oppoſite to each other, ſo as li 
Vein, who, accordingly, was ordained by Donatus, bi- | that one may ſee from one end of the houſe to another; 4.0 
ſhop of Caſe Nigrz. They were condemned in a council | which will not only be graceful, but alſo convenient; as it 4 
held at Rome, two years after their ſeparation, and afterwards N affords a means of cooling the houſe in ſummer, by letting in | 


in another at Arles, the year following. air; and keeping out the wind in winter, which way fo- | | 
The errors of the Donatiſis, beſide their ſchiſm, were, 1. | ever it fit. | 1 
That baptiſm conferred out of the church, that is, out of | 5. It is not only ornamental, but ſecure, to turn arches over 34 


their ſect, was null, 2. That there was no church but in Doors; as it diſcharges them in great meaſure of the ſuperin- 
Africa: all the reſt of the churches they held as proſtitute, | cumbent weight. | 
and fallen. | The proportions of Doors are adjuſted by thoſe of a man: in 
Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the doctrine of larger buildings they muſt always be larger than in ſmaller ; 
the Arians, with whom he was cloſely allied; and accord- but in none ſhould they be leſs than 6 foot high, to admit a 
ingly, St, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and ſome others, accuſe the man of juſt ſtature, erect ; and as the breadth of a man, with 
Donatifts of Arianiſm. But St, Auguſtin, Ep. 185. to Count his arms placed a-kimbo, is nearly ſubduble his height, the 
Boniface, affirms, that the Donatiſts, in this point, kept clear | width ſhould never be leſs than 3 foot. 215 
of the errors of their leader. | | Some architects give us theſe dimenſions : in ſmall buildings 
In 344, under the empire of Theodoſius the Great, there the breadth of the Door 4 foot, or 4 and a half; in midling 
aroſe a ſchiſm among the Donatiſts themſelves, by which they | buildings, 5 or 6; in large ones, 7 or eight: in chambers of 
were broke into two Parties, For Parmenian, their biſhop, be- the firſt, 3 and a half, 33, or 4; of the ſecond, 4, or 4 and 
ing dead, ſome elected Primian, and were called Primiani/ts ; a half; and of the third, 5, or 6 ; in churches, 7, or 8: in 
and others, Maximian, called Maximianifts, The Donati/ts gates, 9, 10, or 12: hence their height is eaſily determined; 
had likewiſe other appellations, as Circumcelliones, Montenſes, except for the gates of cities, which thould only be + of their 
or Mountaineers, Campites, Rupites, &c. | breadth, | 1 | a 
They held three councils, or conciliabules; that of Cirta in It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal Door, or 
Numidia, and two at Carthage. Conſtantine decreed exile, entrance of a houſe, muſt never be regulated by any certain 
and even death, againſt the Donati/ts.  Conftantius, and Ho- | dimenſions, but by the dignity of the perſon that is to live in 
norius, made laws for their baniſhment ; and Theodoſius, and it: yet to exceed rather in the more than in the leſs, is a mark 
Honorius, condemned them to grievous mulcts. of generoſity ; and may be excuſed with ſome noble emblem, 
DONATIVE, Dona Tivum, + a+ preſent made any perſon, | or inſcription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua over his 
called alſo, Gratuity. See DONATION. | ; large gate at Verona, where had been committed the like diſ- 
The Romans made large Donatives to their ſoldiers. Julia | proportion, Patet Fanua, Cor magis. | : 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called on certain medals, | Scenography of a Door. See the article SCENOGRAPHY, 
| MATER CASTRORUM, by reaſon of the care ſhe took of | Architrave Doors. See the article ARcyiTRAvE. 
the ſoldiery, by interpoſing for the augmentation of their De- | DORIC, in grammar.---The Dox 1c Dialed is one of the five 
natives, &c. ve „ | Dialects, or manners of ſpeaking which obtained among the 
. Donative was properly a gift made to the ſoldiery; as Congia- | Greeks. See DAI cr. | 
mum was that made to the people. See CoNGIARIUM,. It was firſt uſed by the Lacedæmonians, and particularly thoſe 
Dalmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius in the life of Helioga- | of Argos; thence it paſſed into Epirus; Lybia, Sicily, the 
balus, mentioning a Donatiue that emperor gave of three iſlands of Rhodes and Crete. | ; | 
pieces of gold per head, obſerves, that this was the common, | In this Dialeci, Archimides and Theocritus wrote, who were 
and legitimate rate of a Donative. Caſaubon, in his notes on] both of Syracuſe ; and likewiſe Pindar. 
the life of Pertinax by Capitolinus, obſerves, that Pertinax In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric the 
made a promiſe of three thouſand Denarii to each ſoldier ; | manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their receſs 
which amounted to upwards of / pounds ſterling. - The | near Parnafſus, and Aſopus; and which afterwards came to 
ame author writes, that the legal Donative' was 20000 De- obtain among the Lacedzmonians, &c. = 
uns and that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs; eſpecially to | Some even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedæmonian and Doric; 
the Prætorian ſoldiers 3 that the centurions had double, and | but in reality they were the ſame ; ſetting aſide a few particu- 


. 


D tribunes, Sc. more in proportion. 2] larities in the language of the Lacedæmonians; as is ſhewn 
NATIVE, in the canon law, a benefice given, and. collated by Rulandus in his excellent treatiſe, de Lingua Græca, cjuſ- 
70 a perſon, by the founder, or patron z/ without: either pre- | que Dial, I. V. 
— » Inſtitution, or induction by the ordinary. See BE- ide the authors already mentioned to have written in the 


If Ari Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, Bion, 
chapels founded by laymen, be not approved by the dioce-] Callinus, Simonides, Bacchilides, Cypfelas, Aleman, and 
lan, and, as it is called, ſpiritualixed, they are not ,accounted | Sophron, * 

| pac cy. veicher can they-ty conferred bythe biltop, | . —— theretics of Grecis Magna, and Sicily, 

pious diſpoſition of the founders : ſo that fa\ of the Doric dialect in their inſcriptions z witneſs, 

Vor. I. Ne XLVI. e A er | 3U NOTE AMBP. 


. 


AMBPAKIOTAN, ATIOAANNIATAN, AXEPONTAN, AXY- 
PITAN, HPAKAEQNTAN, TPAXINION, OEPMITAN, KAT- 
AONIATAN, KOTLIATAN, TATPOMENITAN, &c. Which 
ſhews the countries wherein the Doric dialect was uſed. 
The general rules of this diale& are thus given by the Port 
Royaliſts. 

D* Hra, % grand, ds do & is La fait le Dore. 

Des fait e du ©; & d w ay fait encore. 

Oſte t ae Þinfini: & pour le ſingulier 

Se ſert au feminin du nombre plurier. 
But they are much better explained in the IVth book of Ru- 
landus ; where he even notes the minuter differences of the 
dialects of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacedzmon 
Laconia, Macedonia, and Theflaly, | | 
The & abounds every where in the Doric : but this dialect 


bears ſo near a conformity with the ZEolic, that many reckon 


them but one. See /EoLIC, 


Doric, in architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders; being 


that between the Tuſcan and Ionic, See ORDER. 


The Doric order ſeems the moſt natural, and beſt proportion- | 


ed of all the orders; all its parts being founded on the natural 
poſition of ſolid bodies. Accordingly, the Doric is the firſt, 
and moſt ancient of the orders of architecture, and is what 
gave the firft idea of regular building.---See Tab. Archit. fig. 
28. ſee alſo the article ARCHITECTURE. 

At its firſt invention it was more ſimple than at preſent; and 
when in after-times they came to adorn, and enrich it more, 
the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this richer manner, 
and the primitive ſimple manner they called by a new name 
the Tuſcan order. See TuscAN. | 
The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firſt 
built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedicated to 
Juno, occaſioned it to be called Doric : though others derive 
its name, I know not how, from its being invented, or uſed 
by the Dorians. 

Some time after its invention they reduced it to the propor- 
tions, ſtrength, and beauty of the body of a man. Hence, as 
the foot of a man was judged the 6th part of his height, they 
made the Doric column, including the capital, 6 diameters 
high, 1. e. ſix times as high as thick. Afterwards they added 


another diameter to the height, and made it 7 diameters ; | 


with which augmentation it might be ſaid to be nearer the 
proportion of a man : the human foot, at leaſt in 2 
not being a 6th, but nearly a ſeventh part of the body. 
Column, _. 

The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, the 
height of its column, which is 8 diameters; its frize, which 
is enriched with triglyphs, drops, and metopes; its capital, 


which is without volutes; and its admitting of cymatiums. | 


See TRIGLYPH, CYMATIUM, c. 

The ancients, we have already obſerved, had two Dori or- 
ders: the firſt, which was the more ſimple and maſſive, they 
uſed chiefly in temples ; the ſecond, which was the more light 
and delicate, ſerved in portico's and theatres. 

Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 
ſome, and perplexing on account of the triglyphs, and me- 
topes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being uſed, except in the 
pycnoſtyle, by putting a triglyph between each two columns, 
or in the aræoſtyle, by putting three triglyphs between each 
two columns. See INTERCOLUMINATION, | 

The moderns on account of its folidity, uſe it in large ſtrong 
buildings; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, the outſides 
of churches, and other maſſy works, where delicacy of orna- 
ments would be unſuitable. | 

The moſt confiderable ancient monument of this order, is the 
theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, wherein the capital, the 
height of the frize, and its projeCture, are much ſmaller than 
in the modern architecture. | 
Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus: the 
whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he divides into 
20 parts, or modules; one of which he allows the baſe, 14 


to the ſhaft, or fuſt, one to the capital, and four to the en- 


tablature. 

The particular proportions, &c. of the ſeveral parts, and 
members, ſee under their reſpective articles, COLUMN, Ca- 
PITAL, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, BASE, ARCHI- 


TRAVE, FRIZE, and CoRNICH, | 9 
Dor1c Cymatium. See the article CYMATIUM * 
Doric, in muſic, The Doric Made is the firſt of the authen- 


tic modes of the ancients, See MoDE. 

Its character is to be ſeyere, tempered with gravity, and 
mirth : it is proper for occaſions of religion and war, It be- 
gins with D, Sol, Re. 

Plato admires the muſic of the Doric mode ; and judges it 
proper to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine. And 
on this account allows of it in his common-wealth. 

The ancients had likewiſe their Sub-Doric Mode, which was 
one of their plagal modes. Its character was to be very grave, 


and ſolemn, It began with G Us, a diateſſaron lower than 
the Doric Mode. 


DORMANT, is the heralds term for the poſture of a then, | 


or other beaſt, born as ſleeping in a coat of arms, 


— 


| DonmanT-Tzee, in building, a name the workmen £6. 
ly give to a great beam lying a-croſs the . "Pet. 

Do * ge n N utually calle 
ORMANT, or DoRMAR-T'yLEs, See the arti | 

DORMER, or DoR MAN, in architecture, 8 on 
dow made in the roof of an houſe, or above the entabla tap 
eng rated _ 2 rafters, See WIN Dow. "_e ; 

e Latins call it Lucerna, whence the Fr 

our Luthern. : 2 Tae, and 

| There are diverſe kinds; ſquare, round, Qc. See L 
DORMIFORY #, « geg in convent . 

„ 4 gallery in convents or religi 

divided into ſeveral cells, wherein the religious badge . 
&c. See CONVENT, ; den 
5 is formed from the Latin Dormitorium, of dornin, 

It is deemed a crime in à religious to lie out of the Dorm; 
By chap. XXII. of the rule of St. Benedict, it appears that 
_ 21 Dormitories were _ divided into cells, but were 

a kind of large open wards, filled with as in . 
ah. See CuLL: N 

DormiToy, is alſo uſed for a burying place. See the article 

CoEMETERIUM; 3 

DORSAL Nerves. See the article Nerves: 

DORSALIS Tabes. See the articles ConsUmPTrion and 
PaTHIss, 
Ts Latiſſimus, in anatomy. See the article LaTisy; 

or fl. 

Dors! Longiſſimus, a muſcle common to the loins, and the 
back: it riſes from the upper part of the Os ſacrum, Ilum, 
and firſt Vertebræ of the loins, and in its beginning is con- 
founded, if not the ſame with the Sacrolumbalis. It runs 
upwards along the whole tract of the back, and is connected 
to every tranſverſe proceſs in its way; ending ſometimes in 
the firſt vertebra of the back, and ſometimes in the firſt of 
the neck. See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 7. n. 17. 11, See 
alſo Loncrss1mvs. | 

Sacer DorsI, See the article SACER. | 

DORSIFEROUS, or Dors1iPARous Plants, are thoſe of 

the capillary kind; which are without ſtem, and bear their 
ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves. See CariLLary, 

DORSUM, in anatomy, is the hind part of the thorax; com- 
monly tranſlated the Back. See Boh r. 

The 2 includes alſo the loins. Ses the article Lots, 

Doxsuu Manus, and Pedit, is the outſide of the hand, and 
foot; or that part oppoſite to the palm, and ſole. See PAT u, 
ſee alſo HAND, and For. * 95 ö 

Doksuu Nef, is the ridge of the noſe, which runs the whole 
length of that part. See Nosx. LEONA 
In thoſe we call Roman noſes, the Dorſum is higher, and more 
prominent about the middle, than in the reſt; which part is 
called the Spina, See SPINE. n | 

DOSE *, in pharmacy, c. the quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time. See Mepicineg. © .. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, Sori, which fignifics 

gift, or a thing given, from duda, do, I give. 

A fecret in phyſic is nothing, unleſs the Doſe be known. In 

authors, and diſpenſatories, that deſcribe the ſame — fre- 
quently the Doſe is different; which occaſions a great dittera 
in its effect. eee ee 

Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining the 

Doſes of purgative medicines, on mechanical principles. Se 

PURGATIVE. | 13 
DOSITHEANS, DosirnRI, an ancient ſect among the 
2 ritans. See 22 5 N 33 
ention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, Jerom, 1e 
other. Greek and Latin rain per Doſitheus, the chief 
of a faction among the Samaritans ; but the learned are not 
at all agreed, as to the time wherein he lived. St. Jetom in 
his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, places him before our da- 
viour; wherein he is followed by Druſius, Who in his an- 
ſwer to Serrarius, places him about the time of Ser | 
king of Aſſyria: but Scaliger will have him poſterior to our 
Saviour's time. And, in effect, Origen intumates 2 
have been contemporary with the Apoſtles 3 where he tat 
ſerves, that he endeavoured to perſuade the Samaritans, 
he was the Meſſiah foretold by Moſess.. at 
He had many followers ; and his ſect was Mill ſubſilting 
Alexandria in the time of the patriarch Eulogius: 48 PPT. 
from a decree of that patriarch, publiſhed” —— 
that decree Eulogius accuſes Doſitheus of injuriouſi) um- 
the ancient patriarchs, and prophets; and attributing to Vith 
ſelf the ſpirit of prophecy. He makes him contemporat) 8 
Simon Magus; and accuſes him of corrupting the dect 
in diverſe places; and of compoſing ral books 
contrary to the law of God. ol 
Archbiſhop Uſher takes Doſitheus for "the author @ © | 
changes made in the Samaritan pentateuch; which — 
by che authority of Eulogius,” Rut all we can Jef, B | 
from the teſtimony. of Eulogius, is, that Doſitheus 09 
the Samaritan 


eat 
copies fince uſed in that ſect. = ai titan pen · 
ruption did not paſs into all the copies af WF by — | 
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DO U 


tateuch, now in uſe among us, Which vary but little from 


ewiſh pentateuch. Sce PENTATEUCH. 

= in this fenſe we are to underſtand that paſſage in a Sa- 
maritan chronicle, where it is ſaid, that Douſis, i. e. Doſi- 
theus, altered ſeveral things in the law of Moſes. * | 

The "author of that chronicle, who was a Samaritan by re- 
ligion, adds, that their high-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samaritans to 
[Sze "Douſis, and his corrupted copy of the pentateuch. 
Epiphanius takes him to have been a Jew by birth, and to 
have abandoned the Jewiſh party for that of the Samaritans, 
He imagines him likewiſe to have been the author of the ſet 
of Sadduces; which is inconſiſtent with his being later than 


our Saviour. And yet the Jeſuit Serrarius agrees to make 


Doſitheus, the maſter of Sadoc, from whom the Sadduces are 
derived. See SADDUCES, - C 
Tertullian, making mention of the ſame Doſitheus, obſerves, 
that he was the firſt who dared to reject the authority of the 
prophets, by denying their inſpiration. But he charges that 
25 2 crime peculiar to this ſectary, which, in reality, is com- 
mon to the whole ſe, who have never allowed any but the 
five books of Moſes for divine. 5 | 

DOTAL goods. See the article Goops. n 

DPO TE. Rette de Dor ER. See the article RR c ro. 

DOUBLE Aspect. See the article ASPECT, 

DouBLE Baſtion, See the article BAsTION. . | 

Inftances of DouBLE Children, DouBLE Cats, DouBLE 
Pears, &c. are frequent in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. and elſe- 
where, See MoNSTER. 7 
Sir John Floyer, in the ſame Tranſactions, giving an account 
of a double turkey, furniſhes ſome reflections on the production 
of double animals in general. Two turkeys, he relates, were 
taken out of an egg of the common ſize, when the reſt were 
well hatched; which grew together by the fleſh of the breaſt- 
bone; but in all other parts were diſtin, They ſeemed 
leſs than the ordinary ſize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, and 
room for their growth, which latter, too, was apparently 
the occaſion of their coheſion, 
For, having two diftin cavities in their bodies, and two 
hearts; they muſt have aroſe from two cicatricula's ; and 
conſequently, the egg had two yolks ; which is no uncom- | 
mon accident. He 
that, though it had four legs, four wings, &c. it had but one 


cavity in the body, one heart, and one head; and conſe- 


quently, was produced from one cicatricula, | 
So, Parzus mentions a double infant, with only one heart : 
in which caſe, the original, or ſtamen of the infant was one, 
and the veſſels regular ; only, the nerves, and arteries towards 
the extremities dividing into more branches than ordinary, 
produced double parts. | 
The ſame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occaſion- 
ed by the richneſs of the ſoil. So it is in the eggs of quadru- 
s, Cc. | 
here are, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in embryo's: 
1. The conjoining, or connexion of two perfect animals; 
and, 2, An extraordinary Wy, and ramification of the 
original veſſels, nerves, arteries, Sc. | | 
DovBLE Deſcant, in muſic. See the article DESscANr. 
DovBLE Dizfis, See the article Dits1s, | 
Doug LE Eccentricity, See the article ECCENTRICITY, 
DovsLE Haff. See the article FEAST. | 
DouBLE Fever, See the article FE VRR. 11 | 
DovBLE Fiche, or DousLE Fichy, in heraldry. A croſs is de- 
nominated double ficht, when the extremities are pointed at 
each angle; that is, each extremity has two points: in con- 
tradiſtinction to 8 where the extremity is ſharpened away 
to one point, See FITCHEE, | | 
Leigh calls it double pitchy, which ſeems to be a. miſtake. 
Gibbon expreſſes it by an octagonal croſs, the two points 
whereof at each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall ſpace 
of a line, By which it is diſtinguiſhed from the — 
Malta; the two points whereof proceed from a third point; 
or acute angle between them. See CRoSssS. FER 
OUBLE Fine, See the article Fix r. 
OUBLE Fugue. See the article FuGUE., __ * 
OUBLE Letter, in grammar, a letter, which has the force and 
effect of two; as to Hebrew Tjade, which is equivalent to 7 
and S; or the Greek E, or Latin x, &c, See LETTER. 
heſe letters are evidently equal to two; when we pronounce 
the Latin axis, or the Engliſh axillary, we give the. x the 
me ſound as if it were wrote with ce, accis, accillary, 
orac and s, acfis, acfillary. : | 


The Geeeks have three Z, E, : The Latins only two X, and 


Z. And moſt of the modern la | 
nguages have the ſame. . 
DovBLy Meaſure, See the article MEASURR. C 
Berk Bedęſtal. See the article PEDEST AI. 


SINE Plea, in law, is where the defendant alledges for him- F 
two ſeveral matters in bar of the action; whereof, either 


Pur cient to effect his deſire, in debarring the plaintiff, See 


This is not admitted in the common law : 8 
: common law : for which reaſon it 
5 to be well obſerved, whe ha hae 


ber if a man alledge ſeveral matters, one nothing dependant 


a dried double chicken, he aſſures us, 


n a plea. is double, and when not ; | 


DOU 


on another, the plea is accounted double; but if they be mu- 
tually depending on each other, then it is accounted but /ingle. 

DovBLE Plough. See the article PL.ouvGH. 

DovBLE Point, in the higher geometry.---When all the right 
lines tending the ſame way with the infinite leg of any curve, 
do cut it in one only point, (as happens in the ordinates of 
the carteſian, and the cubical parabola, and in the right lines 
which are parallel to the abſciſſes of hyperbola's, and para- 
bola's ;) then you are to conceive, that thoſe right lines paſs 
through two other points of the curve, placed (as I may ſay) 
at an infinite diſtance, Which coincident interſection, whe- 
ther it be a finite, or an infinite diſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls the double point. See Cukvxk. 

DovBLE Poſition, See the article Pos i ro. 

DouBLE 2uarrel, duplex querela, a complaint made by a clerk, 
or other, to the archbithop of the province, againſt an in- 
ferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccleſiaſtical 
2; as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk preſented, or the 
ike. 2 
Its denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is commonly 
made both againſt the judge, and him at whoſe ſuit juſtice is 
delayed, | 


DovuBLz Nati. See the article DUPLE, 


DovuBLE Roads. See the article Robs. 

DovBLE Tenaille. See the article TEN ATLLE. 

DovuBLE Time, See the article TiME, 

DovBLE Fault. See the article VAULT. | 

DousBLE Veſſel, in chemiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt- 
head, or matraſs, is put, and well luted into the neck of ano- 
ther. See MAaTTRAss, and PELICAN. 
Of theſe there are diverſe kinds and forms, uſed in the circu- 
lation of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and refined 
as high as can be. See CIRCULATION, CoHoBATION, 
REecTiricaTIon, c. | 

DouBLE wheeled plough, See the article PLOUGH, 

DovuBLE winding ſtairs. See the article STAIRs. 

Grafting by DoUBLE inciſion. See the article ENGRAFTING., 

Recovery with DOUBLE woucher, See the article RECoveRy., 

DOUBLED Column. See the article CoLumN. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of robes, or mantles 
of ſtate ;' or of the mantlings in atchievements. See MAN- 
LE, and Fux. | 11 

DovsBLinG, in a military ſenſe, is the putting two ranks, or 
files of ſoldiers, into one, See RANK, and FILE. | 
When the word of commiand is, double your ranks, then the 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth ranks are to march up into the firſt, 
third, and fifth; ſo that of fix ranks they make but three, 
leaving double the interval there was between them before. 
But it is not ſo, when they double the half files, becauſe then 
three ranks ſtand together, and the three others come up 


to double them; that is, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are 


doubled by the fourth, fifth, and ſixth; or on the contrary. 
Double your files, dire&s each to march to that next to it 
on the right, or left, according to the word of command ; 
in which caſe the ſix ranks are turned into twelve, the 
men ſtanding twelve deep; the diſtance between the files 
being now double of what it was before. 

DovsLiNG @ Cape, or Point, in navigation, ſignifies the com- 
ing up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind the ſhip. 
The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, under their admiral Vaſquez de Gama: 
but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly in Herodotus, 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Cc. having done the ſame 

long before them. n 

DOUBLON, Du Loop, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, be- 
ing the Double of a piſtole. _ See PIs To lx. 
There are alſo double dubloons now current among us for 3 

und 12 ſhilli . * 3 | 4 * 

DOUBTING, che act of withholding a full aſſent from any 

propoſition; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly apprized 
of the merits thereof; or from our not being able perempto- 


rily to decide between the reaſons for, and againſt if, See 
FAITH, ASSENT, Sc. MY 

The Sceptics, and Academics, diubt of every thing: the 
character of their philoſophy is, not to allow any thing for 
true; but to withhold the aſſent, and keep the mind free, and 
in ſuſpence, See SCEPTICs, and ACADEMICS. | 

The Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and doubt of their reaſon : 
their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell truth ; 
that they are the and only criterions of truth; and 
that go ever ſo little from them, and you come within the 
Proper province of doubting. See EPICUREBANS. 

e Carteſians, on the contrary, of all things bid us doubt 
our ſenſes ; are perpetually inculcating the deceitfulneſs of 
our ſenſes; and we are to doubt of eyery one of their reports, 
till they have been examined, and confirmed by reaſon. See 
CARTESIANS ; as alſo TRUTH, FALLacy, Sc. 
DovBTING, in .rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator appears 
ſome time fluctuating, : and undetermined what to do, or ſay. 
What ſhall I do? ſhall I apply to thoſe I once neglected ! or 
implore thoſe who now forlake me ne 


f Tacitus furniſhes us with an inſtance of doubting, almoſt to a 
| i degree 
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DOW 


degree of diſtraction, in thoſe words of Tiberius, written to 
the ſenate: OQuid ſcribam, P. S. aut quomods ſcribam, aut quid 
omnino non ſcribam hoc tempore, Dit me deaque pejus perdant 
quam perire quotidie ſentio, ft ſcio. | 

DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding, or ornament on the 
higheſt part of the corniche, in form of a wave, half convex, 
and half concave, See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. See alſo Cor- 
NICHE, 

The Doucine is the ſame with a Cymatium, or Gula. See 
CyYMATIUM, and GULA redta, and inverſa. | 

DOVE-Tair “, in carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of the kinds of 
D ; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that enters 
the other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo cannot be 
drawn out again, by reaſon the tip, or extreme is bigger 

than the hole. See Mor T1sE, and TENOoN. 

* It has its denomination from the reſemblance the tenon bears 
to a Dove's tail... The French call it queue d aronde, ſwallow's 
tail ; which name the Engliſh themſelves retain in fortification, 
See QukUE A Aronde, and Ta I. 

DOVETAILING, in architecture, is a way of faſtening 
boards, or timbers together, by letting one piece into an- 
other indentedly, with a Dove- tail joint. See DovE-TAIL, 

DOWAGER, Dor1ssa, (g. d. a widow endowed, or that 
has a jointure) a title, or addition applied to the widows of 
princes, dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank only. 
ueen DOWAGER. See the article QUEEN, 

DOWER, DoTarium, or DoarIUm, a portion of lands, 
or tenements, which a widow enjoys for term of life, from 
her huſband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him; and which at her 
death, deſcends to their children. See DowRy. 

Among the Goths, the Dower was only the tenth part of the 

huſband's eſtate : among the Lombards, a fourth; among the 

Romans, and Sicilians, a third: which is the rate that ſtill 

obtains among us, and moſt other nations, 

Our law-books diſtinguiſh five kinds of Dower : viz. Dower 
per legem communem : per conſuetudinem : ex aſſenſu patris: ad 

oſtium eccleſiæ : and de la plus belle. 

DowER by the common law, is a third part of ſuch lands, as the 
huſband was ſole ſeized of in fee, during the marriage ; 
which the wife is to enjoy during her life, and for which 
there lies a writ of Dower. | 

DowER by cu/tom, gives the wife, in ſome places, half her hus- 
band's lands, ſo long as ſhe lives ſingle, as in gavelkind. And 
as cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge Dower and reſtrain 
it to a fourth part. | 

In DowER ex aſſenſu patris ; and ad eftium eccleſiæ, the wife 
may have ſo much Dower, as ſhall be aſſigned, or agreed up- 
on ; but it ought not to exceed the third part of the huſband's 
lands, If this be done before marriage, it is called a Fornture. 

DowER de la plus belle. By this ſhe is endowed with the faireſt, 
and beſt part of her huſband's eſtate. | 

Admeaſurement of Do WER. See ADMEASUREMENT. 

Aſſignment of DowER. See the article ASSIGNMENT. 

Tenant in DOWER. See the article TENANT. | | 
DOWNS*, a bank or elevation of ſand, which the ſea gathers, 
and forms along its ſhores ; and which ſerves it as a barrier. 

*The word is formed fram the French Dune, of the Celtic Dur, 
a mountain. Charles de Viſch in his Compend. Chronolog. 
Exord. & Progreſſ. Abbat, Clarif. B. Marie, de Dunis, ſays, 
wvallem reperit arenarum collibus ( quos incolæ Duy nen wocant) 
undigue cinctam. | hogs 

Downs are particularly uſed for a famous road for ſhips, along 
the eaſtern coaſt of the county of Kent; from Dover to the 
north Foreland, | | 


This road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended by 


the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover, 

Here it is, the Engliſh fleets uſually meet. The fleet is yet 
in the Downs : failed from the Downs, | 

DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which 
the wife brings her huſband in marriage, to have the uſe of it, 
N her marriage, towards ſupporting the charge thereof. 
See MARRIAGE. | T0 

It is otherwiſe called maritagium, marriage goods; by the 
Romans dos and differs from Dower, See DowER, 
Among the Germans it was anciently cuſtomary for the hus- 
band, to bring a Dowry to his wife. Romanis non in a fuit 
uxoribus Dotes retribuere; ideo verbo genuino carent quo hoc dig- 
noſcitur; & rem ipſam in Germanorum moribus miratur Tacitus: 

otem, inguit, nom uxor marito, ſed uxori maritus affert. 

Spelman. | | 
At preſent, in Germany, the women of quality have but 
very moderate fortunes. For inſtance, the princeſſes of the 
electoral houſe of Saxony, have only 30000 crowns : thoſe of 
other branches of the ſame family, 20000 florins : thoſe of 
Brunſwic, and Baden, only 1500 florins beſides a ſum for 
cloaths, toys, and equipages. Dict. de Trev. 

Dowsr, is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for a ſum of money 
go along with a maid, upon entering her in ſome religious 
order. 


In France, the Dowry of perſons entering a TN to | 
h 


make profeſſion of a religious life, is limited by law. at, 
e. gr. given upon entering a monaſtery of Carmelites, Urſe- 


. 6000, in other places. 


DOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the Greeks to the 
u 


DOZEIN, See the article DECENNIER. 
DOZINERS. See the article DECENNIER. 
DRACHM, APAXMH, an ancient ſilver coin uſed among the 


abſolutely, that the Denarius and Drachma were the ſame 


lines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtabliſhed ſince | 


the year 1600, by letters patents, muſt not exceed the fi 
of 8000 livres, in towns where parliaments are held ; = 


14th verſe of the ſecond chapter of St. Luke, Glory be to Gag 
in the higheſt, Kc. becauſe beginning with the Greek wo 
Joga, Glory. | | 
This they diſtinguiſh by the name of, great Doxology : th 
Gloria Patri; Glory be to the Father, they call the leſs Dexely g 
as beginning with the ſame word g. See GLORIA py” 
Philoſtorgius, L. HI. N. 13. gives three formula's of the 
Her Doxolagy. The firſt is, Glory be to the Father, and: 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt. The ſecond, Glory be t, the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Gho/t, And the third Gls b 
be to the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. va 
Sozomen, and Nicephorus, give a fourth, wiz. Glory be to the 
Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. 

The firſt of theſe Doxologies, is that in common uſe through. 
out the weſtern church; It was firſt inſtituted about the year 
350, by the Catholics of Antioch, then called Z,/athians. 
The three others were compoſed by the Arians : the ſecond 
was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxus, and which was ap- 
proved by Philoſtorgius. The three were all made about the 
year 341, in the council of Antioch, when they firſt began 
to diſagree among themſelves : Philoſtorgius aſſures us, that 
Flavian, afterward patriarch of Antioch, was the author of 
the firſt, or catholic Doxology ; but Sozomen, and Theodoret 
ſay nothing of it; and Philoſtorgius, an Arian author, ſcarce 
deſerves to be credited on his ſingle word, 

There were anciently very great diſputes, and principally at 
Antioch, as to the form of Doxology : that moſtly uſed among 
the orthodox, was the ſame as {till obtains; the reſt were 
affected by the Arians, and other Antitrinitarians : yet, St. 
Baſil, in his book, on the Holy Spirit, defends the ſecond as 
orthodox, and legitimate, See EUSTATHIAN, 

Some authors write hymnology, as ſynonymous with Daxa- 
lagy but there is a difference; hymnology is applied to pſalms, 
or the recitation of pſalms; and Doxelogy only to the little 
verſe, Glory be to the Father, &c. repeated at the end of each 
pſalm. See Hymn. 


Greeks, See Coin. 
The Drachma is ſuppoſed by moſt authors to haye been the 
ſame among the . with Denarius, or penny among 
the Romans, which was equivalent to four ſeſterces. See 
DEN ARIVs. 

Of this opinion is Budæus, de Aſe; who confirms it from the 
authorities of Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Maximus, 
with whom Ngaxpn is ſynonymous with Denarius. 

But this is no ſtrong conviction, that the two moneys were 
preciſely of the ſame value: thoſe authors, not treating expreſ- 
ly of coins, might eaſily render the one by the other, provid- 
ed there were no conſiderable difference between them, 
Scaliger, in his diſſertation, de Re Nummaria, does not ſay 


thing ; but from a Greek paſſage, in an ancient law, C. 
XXVI. Mandati, where the Drachma is ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſix Oboli, he concludes, that in the age of Severus, at leaſt, 
the Denarius and Drachma were the ſame. a 
But Agricola, de Menſ. & Ponder. L. IV. proves from Pliny, 
Celſus, and Scribonius Largus, that the Denarius only con- 
tained 7 ounces ; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, Cc, 
that the Drachma contained 8: and maintains, that when 
ſome Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only containing 
Drachms ; they do not mean the Attic Drachm, but the Ro- 
man Denarius, which Greek authors render by Ar. 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, viz. that the Drachma Ws 
the 8th part of an ounce. The opinion is confirmed by li 
dore, L. XIV. c. 24. by Fannius, who ſays as much in &- 
preſs terms, and by Voluſius who divides the ounce into 24 
ſcriptuli, or ſcruples, whereof the Drachm comprehended three. 
Thus much ſuppoſed, and ſuppoſing likewiſe the ancient 
Roman ounce equal to the modern one, and of conſequence 
40 grains leſs than the French, it follows, that the ancient 
Roman ounce weighed 5 36 French grains, and the Ale 
Drachma 67 grains. Laſtly, ſuppoſing the ſilver at Athens 
of the ſame fineneſs with ours ; and taking ours at 
it now bears, the Attic Drachma will be found equivalent to 
ay 3 farthings ſterling. See MoN EY. þ 
he Grecian way of accounting ſums of money, Wi 4 
Drachme : 10 of which were equal to © (ſhillings, 5 
z penny ; and 100 equal to a mina, 


DRACHM, is alſo a weight, uſed by our phyſicians 3 containing 


Juſt ſixty grains ; or 3 ſcruples ; or the 8th part of an ounce. 


See GRAIN, QUNCE, and WE1GHT. 


. . . * | 4 | on 
DRACHM was likewiſe an ancient Jewiſh money, having 


one fide a harp, and on the other fide a bunch of grapes. . 
This coin was a half ſhekel; and was ſo called by the J tao 
It is only the Greeks called it Sax H. It was equal to * 

 Aitis Drachma, See SHEKEL, n DRA- 


O. DRAGON, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
DR hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, are 31; 


Caput DRACONIS. See the articles CAPUT, and Da Acox. 


Cauda DR Aconis, See the article Caupa. 
Sanguis DR AcoN158, 


according to Tycho, 32 3 according to Bayer, 333 and ac- 
cording to 


Mr. Flamſteed, 49. 


The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Qc. 


follows: 


whereof are as 


Lenter DRAConis. 


DRACONTIC Month, 


Sce the articles SANGU 1s, and DRA ON. 
See the article VEN TER. 

| the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
going from her aſcending node, called Caput Draconis, returns 
to the ſame. See DRAGoN's Head, and Monty. 


NAM ES and SITUATIONS of o Longit, Lancs, ' = DRACUNCULT, in medicine, a diſeaſe in children, wherein 
the STARS. „„ P19 they feel a violent itching ; ſuppoſed to ariſe from little 
* worms, called Dracunculi, generated of a viſcid humour under 
Laſt of the Tail. N N% 5 59055713 2414 the ſkin, about the back, ſhoulders, and arms. See Worms. 
Another Subſeq. and Contiguous, .0 A 18 87 18 , 5 : Children ſeized with the Dracunculi, become hectic, and icarce 
3 receive any nouriſſiment at all, though they eat plentifully 
p 1 816 Fa! . e Row” S * t p cntifully. 
e %% ⁰ĩ r 
een 10 S antected witn it, e em- 
5 ; Henry V. is ſaid to have died of it; havi | 
ing the Antepenultimate. m ©3119] 65 21 50 5 peror Henry V. is ſaid to have died of it; having had it 
. of kde Tail. 3 03 11 66 21 7 3 from his birth. Sce PHTHIRIASIs. a 
Preceding in the laſt Bend. 032 27 [71 03 49 3 The women in Poland cure their children of the Dracunculi 
Subſequent in the ſame Bend. 12 20 34 | 74 25 09 | 3 after the following manner : the child is waſhed, and bathed 
preced. of two follow. the laſt bend. 9 58 34|78 27 02 | 3 = 1 "goa wherein a quantity of crumbed bread, and a 
* | andful of aſhes have been caſt. The water being poured 
Now 8 laſt ds: iy 1 85 1 2 os : oft, and the bread gathered into a mals ; when they come to 
Laſt of thoſe g 9 49 39 25 3 | 
a ; o 1% 58 83 1930 | 6 break it again the next day, they find in it an infinite quantity | 
Middle in the third Bend; double | = 10640|832130| 6 of fine hairs, which ſome call Dog's Hairs, and others, 3 
he Tongue. m 20 1105 761430| 6 Morms; and it is thoſe hairs or worms, are ſuppoſed to be 
ru 1 the cauſe of the diſeaſe. | | 
Subſequent in third Bend. m 28 35 53] 84 47 29 | 3 Aſter thus bathing the children, they rub their ſhoulders, and { 
That over the eye. ＋ : ; - + 4 f - 38 36 arms, with flower ſteeped in vineger, or honey; upon which 
In the mouth; double $ 1 Tod vo of 5 6 immediately ariſcs on the ſkin a great number of tubercles, 1 
; | x 5 like poppy-ſeed ; ſuppoſed to be the head of worms, theſe 1 
Preced. of "yy follow. the third Bend. M 20 24 33 | 86 5252 | 6 they ſcrape off as faſt as they appear; otherwiſe they with- [ | 
Subſequent in the ſame. 7 18 1186 54305 draw beneath the ſkin again. The operation is repeated till 1 
+ 19 061474 11 6 6 ſuch time as no more tubercles ariſe. 1 
preced. of the preced. A in the belly. 5 9 10 29 84 07 35 | 4 The Dracunculi is a diſeaſe little known in England. The N 1 
Againſt the Jaw. 1 20 2113 80 19 43 | 4 editors of the Leipfic acts, ſpeaking of it, in the tome for the 1 
Bright one in the Crown of the head. 23 35 3574 58 20 | 2 3 2 of October 1682, call the bodies, which put forth at i 
25 : the pores after bathing, thick hairs, corpuſcula pilorum craſſio- 1 
Another and following. 1 29 25 24|84 2950 | 5 6 rum inſtar denſa & 752 and not fine ſlender hai Degori 1 
= 2 21 198) 25 6 , fa, © fin air, as Degori 1 
N. of z. in the firſt bend ofthe Neck. 1p 18 12 21 81 4848 | 6 pr mg They add, that theſe little TOE uſcics — hence 1 
South of the preced. A in the Belly. x 6 46 10 84 5002] 4 W's IR 5 Oy _ _ * ing 1 3 1 
North of the ſame Triangle. 12 2 00 83 30 27 which ſhould nouriſh the children, Comedones,---- Velfchius *. 
30 K , ys in a curious diſſertation on the ſubject, calls them Capillary jl 
Middle 3 firſt _—_ Ly 21 38 02| 79 47 7 g Ts : exercitatio de vermibus capillaribus infantum, i'd 
South in the ſame Ben 25 31 25] 77 445 s to the nature and figure of theſe little bodies, the ſame ql 
Behind in the firſt Bend. 2＋ 1055 521804931 | 6 editors obſerve, that the microſcopes has put it paſt doubt, | 
935 5779 06 28 [67 they are real living animals, of an aſh- colour, having two 
1 32955|81 3555 5 long horns, two large round eyes, and a ag tail En 
7 — — 
35 = 6 44 1 76 5% 50 6 nated with a tuft of hair; that it is difficult to draw them 
4 52 03 | 744003 | 5 out whole, by ſcraping .the. child's body; in that being very 
Preced. of the 2d. A in the Belly. 8 16 04 14 | 83 09 33 | 5 the leaſt rubbing bruiſes them, and breaks them. Sce ft 
* 15 20 5277 13 18 | 5 RINONES, . 1 
40 ih 3 18 48 4877 44316 7 | DRAG, in building. A door is ſaid to drag, when in opening it 
the preced. fide. and ſhutting it h t the floor. See ; | 
N. in the U againit the 2d. Bend of Y 13 10 55 | 825104 | 3 | DR AGOM * Re TOO 5 3 of Wb 1 
ben — 2 4 w * 2 465 through the eaſt, for an interpreter, whoſe office is to facili- | 1 
North of the ſecond A in the Belly. & 3 * 52 25 37 38 5 ed Ne FN between the orientals, and occidentals. See | 1 
South of th angle. TER. | by 
MY wh T e eee 4:1 6 * The word is formed from the Arabic, Targeman, or Targiman, 1/8 
North of thoſe following, in the [7 28 34 21 | 79 2617 | 4 of the verb Taragem, he has interrpreted. From Dragoman the i | 
Informis near Cepheus's arm; 2 07 35 77 2900 [5 6 Italians formed Dragomans, and, with a nearer relation to its 1 
double. | 3 127 3477 i945 | 7 Arabic etymology, Turcimanno 3 Whence the French, and our I} | 
South of thoſe following in the UI 16 17 23 | 780715] 5 Trucheman, as well as Drageman, and Drogman. 


Draco volans, among meteorologiſts, a fat heterogeneous, 
earthy meteor, appearing long, and finuous, ſomething in the 
ſhape of a flying Dragon. See METEOR. 
This ſhape 1s ſuppoſed to ariſe from the hind part of the mat- 
ter of this meteor being fired with greater impetuoſity than 
what comes firſt out of the cloud; and it is ſuppoſed the 
broken parts of the cloud, and the ſulphurous matter which 
adheres to them, forms the apparent wings of this imaginary 


dragon, 


DRACONARIUS, in antiquity, 
nations, as the Perſians, Parthians, Scythians, &c. bore dra- 
gons on their ſtandards ; whence the ſtandards themſelves 
were called, Dracones, Dragons. The Romans borrowed the 
ſame cuſtom from the Parthians ; or, as Caſaubon has it, 
from the Dacz, or, as Codin, from the Aſſyrians. 
The Roman Dracones were figures of dragons painted in red, 
on their flags; as appears from Ammianus Marcellinus : but 
among the Perſians, and Parthians, they were like the Roman 
eagles, figures in full relievo, ſo that the Romans were fre- 
quently deceived, and took them for real dragons. 
The ſoldier, who bore the dragon, or ſtandard, was called by 
the Romans Draconarius ; and by the Greeks aaO, 
and aęaNνε,ẽe e ; for the emperors carried the cuſtom 
2 them to Conſtantinople. N 

et. Diacones Chron, Caſin. L. IV. C. 39. obſerves, that the 
ajuli, Cercoſtatarii, Staurophori, Aquiliferi, Leoniferi, and 
raconaru, all marched before king Henry when he entered 


ome, : 


Vo I. I, Ne XLVII. 


Dragon-bearer. 


Several 


1 


: 


DRAGON, in aftronomy, 


latitude, as they call ir, 


5 


Dragon's head, and tail, caput 
& cauda Draconis, are the nodes of the planets ; or the two 
points, wherein the ecliptic is interſected by the orbits of the 
planets ; and particularly that of the moon; making with it 
angles of five degrees. See PLANET, ORBIT, and Nops. 
One of theſe points looks northward ; the moon beginning 
then to have northward latitude : and the other ſouthward ; 


where ſhe commences ſouth. See Moo. 


This her deviation from the ecliptic ſeems (according to the 
fancy of ſome) to make a hgure like to that of a Dragon, 
whoſe belly is, where ſhe has the greateſt latitude ; the inter- 
ſections repreſenting the head and tail, from which reſem- 
blance the denomination ariſes. 

But note, that theſe points abide not always in one place, but 
have a motion of their own, in the zodiac, and retrograde-wiſe 
almoſt three minutes a day; compleating their circle in about 
19 years: ſo that the moon can be but twice in the ecliptic, 
during her menſtrual period, but at all other times will have 
See LATITUDE. | 

It is in theſe points of interſection, that all eclipſes happen. 
See ECLIPSE. | 

They are uſually denoted by theſe characters 2 Dragon's head, 
and & Dragon's tail. See CapuT, and CAUDA. 


Dr aGon's Bead *, ſanguis draconis, in medicine, a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance brought from the eaſt, of conſiderable uſe, as an ag- 


glutenant againſt fluxes, Cc. See RESIN. | 
It derives its name Dragon's Blood, from the redneſs of its co- 
lour, and gives its name Dragon io the tree that yeilds it. 
Some botaniſts talk of the figure of a Dragon, finely repre- 
| ſented under the rind of the fruit of that wee. But this is a 


mere fiction. 2 
9 ae 3 X The 


— . — 
8 — 


The ancients had a notion, that the Dragon fighting with the 
elephant, ſucked all its blood through its eyes and ears; that 
the elephant falling down dead, cruſhed the Dragon 3 and that 
from their blood, thus mixed on the ground, aroſe what they 
called Dragon's Blood, which they held in high eſteem, --'T his 
is the account given by Solinus, Pliny, Ifidore, and others af- 
ter them; but this combat is a mere fable invented by the 
merchants. _ | | j 

The genuine Dragon's Blood is the juice, or reſin of a large 
tree, called Draco Arbor, the Dragon tree, growing in Afri- 
ca, and America, as well as in China, The reſin is of a 
dark red, and eaſily diſſolves when brought towards the fire: 
if caſt into the fire it flames; but diflolves with much diffi- 
culty in any liquor, | | 
It is a good aſtringent; and is uſed in hæmorrhages, and dy- 
ſenteries ; alſo to faſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the gums, 
There is alſo a counterfeit Dragon's Blood, made of the gum 
of the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved, and boiled in a 
tincture of Brazil wood; but this is of no uſe, except for ex- 
ternal diſeaſes of horſes, 

DRAGONNEE, in heraldry. A Lyon Dragonnee, is where 
the upper half reſembles a Lyon ; the other half going off like 
the hind part of a Dragon. | 
The like may be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as a lyon. 

DRAGOOMS x, in war, an order of ſoldiery, who march 


on horſe-back, and fight on foot, though ſometimes, too, on 
horſe-back. See GrARDs. | 


* Menage derives the word Dragoon from the Latin Dracenarius, | 


which in Vegetius is uſed to ſignify ſoldier. But it is more 
robably derived from the German Fragen, or Draghen, which 
1gnifies o carry; as being infantry cartied on horſeback. 

The Dragoons are uſually poſted in the front of the camp, 
and march firſt to the charge, like a kind of enfans perdus. 
They are uſually reputed as belonging to the infantry, and in 
that quality have colonels, and ſerjeants; but they have cor- 
nets, too, like cavalry. In the French army they are faid to 

ride without boots. 
Their arms are a ſword, fire-lock, and bayonet. In the 
French ſervice, when the Dragoons march on foot, their ofh- 
cers bear the pike, and the ſerjeants the halbert ; neither of 
which are uſed in the Engliſh ſervice. 

DRAGS. See the article SEA-DR as. 

DRAMS. See the article CoRDIALS. 

DRAMA *, in poetry, a piece, or poem, compoſed for the 
ſtage. See THEATRE. 

*The word is Greek, JSyapa, which literally ſignifies Action; 
by reaſon in Drama's, or dramatic poems, they act, or re- 
preſent Actions, as if they really paſſed. 

A Drama, or as we popularly call it, a Play, is a compoſition 
either in proſe, or verſe, conſiſting, not in the ſimple recita- 
tion, but in the actual repreſentation of an action. See Ac- 
TION, 
Our Drama's, are tragedies, comedies, and farces : for thoſe 
groteſque entertainments, lately introduced upon the ſtage, 
ſcarce deſerve the appellation, See TRAGEDY, ComEDY, 
Farce, c. 
Some critics take the book of canticles for a Drama, or Dra- 
matic poem: others maintain the ſame of the book of Job. Some 
ſcrupulous authors would reſtrain Drama to ſerious pieces; as 
tragedies : but with reſpect to the etymology, a comedy is 
as much a Drama, as a tragedy. 
The primary parts of the Drama, as divided by the ancients, 
are the Prota/is, Epitaſis, Cataſtaſis, and Cataſtraphe. The 
ſecondary parts, are the Acts and Scenes.---- The acceſſary 
parts, are the Argument or Summary, the Prologue, Chorus, 
Mimns, Satura, and Atellana.----Laſtly, the Epilogue which 
pointed out the uſe of the piece, or conveyed ſome other notice 
to the audience in the poet's name. See PROT as1s, &c, ACT, 
SCENE, &c, PROLOGUE, CHORUS, c. | 

DRAMATIC, in poetry, is an epithet given to pieces wrote 
for the ſtage, See STAGE, DRAMA, and POETRY. 
For the laws of Dramatic poetry, ſee UN ITV, ACTION, 
CHARACTER, FABLE, Ce. 

Stylo DRAMATICO, See the article STYLE. 

DRAPERY *, in painting, and ſculpture, the repreſentation of 
the garments, or cloathing of human figures. See FIGURE, 

Ihe word is French, Drapperie, formed from Drap, cloth. 

In the general ſenſe, Drapery includes not only the garments, 
but allo the tapiſtry, linens, and moſt other things that are not 
carnations, nor landſcapes. See PAINTING, 

The art of Drapery conſiſts chiefly in three points, viz. the 
ordering of the folds, or plaits; the different quality of the 
ſtuffs ; and the variety of their colours, 

As to the folds, they ſhould be ſo managed, that you may ea- 
ſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtinguiſh it from 
any thing elſe. For inſtance, that you ſee it is an arm that 
is under the Drapery, and not a leg, &c. The folds, again 
mult be large, as breaking, and dividing the fight the leſs. 
There ſhould likewiſe be contraſt between them, otherwiſe 
the Drapery will be ſtiff, 

The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſidered ; 
ſome making their folds abrupt, and harſh, and others more 
ſoft, and caſy, The ſurface of ſome, again, has a luſtre, others 
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are dull : ſome are fine, and tranſparent ; | 
2 ne, ar P others ſtrong, ans 
The variety of colours, when well managed | 
beauty of a painting ; all being not NS 5 great 
friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome . "3 and 
laced _ certain®others. See Co LOU RING. be 
. de Piles gives abundance of good obſervati i 
Drapery. Their firſt effect, he 8 F. to 
painter ought to have principally in view, is, that they ch the 
the thing they are ſuppoſed to cover : they my 3 
made to adhere, and ſtick to the parts of the bod aa be 
lightneſs, and motion of the Drapery, are only 4 a Ercat 
figures in great agitation, or expoſed to the wind. The en 
of the figures ſnould always be deſigned, before the 8 
ceed to the Draperies. Paolo Veroneſe excelled " D 2 
DRASTIC, a ſtrong and powerful medicine; more 3 
larly, a purgative that works with ſpeed, and vigour Par 
lap, Scammony, and the ftronger cathartics. e Per Ja- 
„ 14 225 
DRAUGHT, in medicine. See the article Por io 
DRAuGHrT, in trade, is an allowance made in the we hi 
commodities ; the ſame as clough. See CLovcn. FIC 
DRrAUGHT, in painting, c. See the article Des1Gx 
DRAUGHT, or, as it is pronounced, DRAFT, in architeg 
the figure of an intended building deſcribed on paper ; COT 
in is laid down, by ſcale and compaſs, the ſeveral diviſ "0 
and partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors 
conveniencies, &c, in their due proportion. See ButLyix 
It is uſual, and even exceedingly convenient, before a building 
is begun to be raiſed, to have Draughts of the ichn 1 
or ground- plot of each floor, or ſtor 


| | y; as alſo of th 4 
and faſhion of each front, with the windows, 8 ow 


ments, Sc. in an orthography, or upright. See Ichxo- 
GRAPHY, and ORTHOGRAPHY, 

Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, Sc. are taken, and repreſented 
in the ſame Draught, to ſhew the effect of the whole 
building, called a ſcenography, or perſpective. See Scrxo- 
GRAPHY. 


Reduction of a DRAUGHT, See the articles Rxpocriox, and 
PENTAGRAPH. 


DRAW.---A ſhip is faid to draw ſo much water, 
the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it, 
Thus, if fifteen foot from the bottom of her be under water 
or if ſhe fink into the water fifteen foot perpendicularly, ſhe 
is faid to draw fifteen foot water; according as ſhe draw: 
more, or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of more, or leſs Draught. 

Draw, in the foreſt-law. See the article DoG-dyevwv, 

Daaw-BACK, in commerce, a rebate, or diſcount, upon the 
price of commodities, purchaſed on certain conditions, See 
REBATE, and Discouxr. 


DRAw-BRI DOE, a bridge made after the manner of a floor, to 


ons, 


* paſſages, 


according to 


be drawn up, or let down, as occaſion ferves, before the gate 


of a town, or caſtle. See BriDGE. | 
Drawing Medicines, or DRAwtrs. See EpispasTiCs, and 
R1PENERs, 
D&RAawiNG of gold, or filver, is the paſſing it through a number 
of holes in an iron, each leſs than other, to bring it into a 
wire. See W1RE-drawng. | | 
Dr AawiNnG of a Bill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, and 
giving it to the perſon who has already paid the value, or 
content thereof, to receive it in another place. 
A perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleſs he be 
well aſſured, it will be accepted and paid. See BILL of Ex- 
change. 


Da awins, in painting, Sc. See DEs1GNING, and COUNTER- 
DRAWING. 


* among hunters, is when they beat the buſhes after 

a fox. | 

DrawinG amiſs, is when the hounds, or beagles hit the {cent 
of their chaſe the contrary way, ſo as to purſue it up tis 
wind, when they ſhould have done it down the wind, 

DRAWING on the ſlot, is when the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
draw on till they rouze or put up the chace. 

Fine-DRAwiNG, See the article FIN E-drawing. 

DRAY Plough. See the article PLouUGH. a 
DRENCH, among farriers, a phyſical draught, or potion 
goon a horſe by way of purge, See PoTION. 
DRENCHES, or DRENOES, DRENGT, or THRENGH 
our old cuſtoms, a term about which the lawyers and anti- 
quaries are a little divided. See THRENGUS. WE 
Drenges, ſays an ancient manuſcript, were tenentes in uh 
according to Spelman, they were e genere vaſſallorum 1! pu 
bilium, cum ſinguli qui in domes-day nominantar finguia poſſuder - 
maneria : ſuch, as at the coming in of the conqua7 ah 
put out of their eſtates, were afterwards upon complaint e 
ſtored thereto ; for that, they, being before owner thereol, 
were neither in auxilio, nor conſilio againſt him. 3 

DRESSING of Meats, the preparing them for food, by m 
of culinary fire, - See Foop, AE, ture 
The deſign of dreſſing, is to looſen the compages, 0 in the 
of the fleſh, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution, and digeſtion | is 
ſtomach, Fleſh not being a proper food without are bel 
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f | n | that man was not intended by na- | 
gged as an argument, tha 
_ 3 a carnivorous animal. See CARNIVOROUS. 


mages of ſuch a quantity of wine to the ſtomach, and the 
fluids by its heat, and inflammation, the food is hurried into 


, | operations are roaſting, boiling, and fewing---In 
larry” '> oblerved, meat will bear a much greater and 


the habit unconcocted, and lays a foundation for a fever, fit 
of the colic, or ſome chronical diſeaſe. E/ſay on Health, &c. 
b. 47, /eqq- 


| than either in boiling, or ftewing ; and in boiling | 
boys longer than in fewing. The reaſon is, that ro | DriNKING-Glaſſes. See the article GL AssEs. 
„e being performed in the open air, as the parts begin exter- DRIP, in architecture. See the article LARMIER. 
f 51 to warm, they extend, and dilate, and fo gradually let DR1Ps, is alſo uſed in building for a kind of ſteps, on flat roofs, 
2 art of the rarified included air, by which means the in- to walk upon. 
—_ ſuccuſſions, on which the diſſolution depends, are much This way of building is much uſed in Italy; where the roof 
weakened, and abated ; boiling being performed in water, the is not made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle; with 
preflure is greater, and conſequently, the ſuccuſſions to lift up Drips, or ſteps, lying a little inclining to the horizon, See Roor. 
the weight, are proportionably ſtrong; by which means the DRIVE, in the ſea-· language. A ſhip is ſaid to drive when an 
coction is haſtened: and even in this way there are great diffe- anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but that ſhe 
rences ; for the greater the weight, of water, the ſooner is the fails away with the tide, or wind. See AnNCHoR. 
buſineſs done. 2 f The beſt way to prevent this, is to veer out more cable; for 
In fewing, though the heat be infinitely ſhort of what is | the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer, and ſafer ſhe rides; or ele ; 
employed in the other ways, the operation is much more to let fall more anchors. \ 
uick, becauſe performed in a cloſe veſſel, and full, by Alſo, when a ſhip is a-hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives to 1 
which means the ſuccuſſions are more often repeated, and leeward, or in with the ſhore, according to the way ſhe makes. 
more ſtrongly reverberated. Hence the force of Papin's I/ool-DRiveRs. See the article Woo. 
digeſtor 3 and hence an illuſtration of the operation of di- | DROGMAN, See the orticle DRAGOUMAN. I 
oeſtion, See DIGEsTOR, and DIGESTION, DROIT, Jus, in our law: books, ſignifies right, or law : 1 
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Bailing, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, draws more of the rank, 
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ſtrong juices from meat, and leaves it leſs nutritive, more 
diluted, lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion : rating, on the other 
hand, leaves it fuller of the ſtrong nutritive juices, harder to 
digeſt, and needing more dilution. Strong, grown, and adult 
animal food, therefore, ſhould be boiled; and the younger, and 


whereof ſome diſtinguiſh fix kinds, viz.--1, Jus recuperand;, 
right of recovering: 2. Jus intrandi, right of entring ; 
3. Fus habendi, right of having: 4. Jus retinendi, right of 
retaining: 5. Jus percipiendi, right of receiving: 6. Jus 
Polſidendi, right of poſſeſſing. See Law, and Ricur ; as 
alſo RECTUM, EN TRX, PossEss10N, c. 


tenderer, roaſted. | 
DRrExssING of hops, See the article Hops, 
DRIE, or Dx v. See the article DR v. 


Monſtrans de DR or r. See the article MoxsTRANs. | 
DROPAX, PAZ, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in 


DRIF of the foreſt, an exact view, or examination of what 


cattle are in the foreſt ; that it may be known, whether it be 
overcharged, or not, and whoſe the beaſts are ; and whether 
they are commonable beaſts, or not. See ForesrT, and 
ComMMoN. | 

DR1FT-SAIL, in a ſhip, a fail uſed under water; veered out 
right a-head, by ſheets, as other fails are: its uſe being to 
keep the ſhip's head right upon the ſea, in a ſtorm ; and to 
binder a ſhip's driving too faſt in a current ; with which view 
it is generally uſed by fiſhermen, eſpecially in the north-ſea, 


DRINK, a part of our ordinary food, in a liquid form, ferv- 


ing to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat. See Foop. 

The Drinks, in different countries, are different, 'T hoſe, or- 
dinarily uſed among us, are, water, malt-liquors, and wine. 
See WATER, MALT-Liguor, and WINE. 

The extraordinaries, are, cyder, punch, brandy, tea, ſtrong 
waters, &c, See each under its proper article, CYDER, &c. 
The Malt-Drink brewed in England, in one year, Chamber- 
layne aſſures us, amounts to very near two millions of barrels 
ſtrong and ſmall, See ExC1sE, 

Water, Dr, Cheyne obſerves, was without all diſpute the 
primitive, original beverage, as it is the only ſimple fluid (for 
there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, and air, 
none of which is fit for human Drin&#) fitted for diluting, 
moiſtening and cooling ; the ends of Drink appointed by na- 
ture : and happy had it been for the race of mankind, had 


other mix'd, and artificial liquors never been invented. Water | 


alone is ſufficient, and effectual for all the ue aer of human 
wants in Drink, Strong liquors were never deſigned for com- 
mon uſe, They were formerly kept, here in England, as 
other medicines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed by 
phyficians, as they do diaſcordium, and venice treacle, to re- 
trclh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the low- 
ſpirited. The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine, and ſpirituous 
liquors, as natural cauſes will always produce their effects, is 
to inflame the blood into gout, ſtone, and rheumatiſm, fevers, 
pleuriſies, ſmall-pox, c. to draw up the juices, and ſcorch and 
ſhrivel the ſolids. Thoſe, whoſe appetite, and digeſtion is 
good, and entire, never want ftrong liquors to ſupply them 
with ſpirits: ſuch ſpirits are too volatile and fugitive for any 
folid or uſeful purpoſes of life. Two ounces of fleſh meat, 
well digeſted, beget a greater ſtock of more durable, and uſe- 
ful ſpirits, then ten times as much ſtrong liquors. 

All ſtrong liquors are as hard to digeſt, and require as much 
labour of the concoctive powers, as ſtrong food it ſelf. Wa- 
ter is the only univerſal diſfolvent, or menſtruum, and the 
moſt certain diluter of all bodies proper for food. There 
are a great many ſpirituous liquors, which not only will 
not diſſolve, but will harden, and make more indigeſtible, 


elpecially the ſalts of bodies, wherein their active qualities, | 
that is, thoſe which can do moſt harm to human conſtitutions, | 


conſiſt, And we have known perſons of tender conſtitutions, 
who could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon drinking wine, who, 

Y drinking at meals common water, heated, have recovered 
their appetites, and digeſtion, have thriven, and grown plump. 


It is true, frng liquors by their heat and ſtimulation on the | 


Organs of concoction, by increaſing the velocity of the motion 
of the fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal fun- 


Ctions, will carry off the load that lies upon the ſtomach, with | 


more preſent chearfulneſs. But then, beſide the future da- 
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form of a plaiſter, uſed. to take off the hairs from any part. 
See HAIR, and DEPILATORY. | | 
The Dropax is of two kinds, /imple and compound.---The ſemple 
is made of an ounce of dry pitch, and two drachms of oll. 
The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, common 
falt, bitumen, ſulphur vivum, pepper, euphorbium, cantha- 
rides, and caſtor.- There are alſo other ways of making it, 
to be found in the diſpenſatories. | 

It was antiently much in uſe to warm the parts, to draw the 
blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure atrophies.---It was ap- 
plied hot on the part affected, after firſt ſhaving it ; and was 
pulled off again ere quite cold, then heated a-freſh, and ap- 


plied again ; and the operation thus repeated, till the part were 
rendered very red. 


DROPPING, or Dx1PPiNs, a term uſed among falconers, 


when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in ſeveral Drops, not 
yerking her dung ftraight forwards, 


DROPS, in meteorology. See the article Rain, 


The ſpherical form, into which the Drops of fluids conform 
themſelves, is a phænomenon that has a little perplexed the 
philoſophers.---"The ſolution commonly given, was, that the 
equable, uniform preſſure of the ambient, or incumbent at- 


moſphere cloſed them into this form.---But this account will 


no longer paſs; now that we find the phænomenon holds 
in vacuo as well as in air, . 

'The Newtonian philoſophers, therefore aſcribe it to their 
attraction, which being greater between the ſeveral particles of 
the fluids, than between them and thoſe of the medium, 
they are, as it were, concentrated, and brought as near each 


other, and into as little compaſs, as may be: which cannot 


be, without their being ſpherical . See SpHgRICITY, 
Thus, Sir Iſaac Newton: Gutte enim corporis cujuſpue fluidi, 
ut figuram globoſam inducere conentur, facit mutua partium 
fuarum attractio; eodem modo quo terra mariaque in rotundita- 
tem undique conglobantur, partium ſuarum attratione mutua, 
que eft gravitas. Opt. p. 338. See ATTRACTION. 


Drops, in medicine, a liquid remedy, whoſe doſe is eſtimated 


by a certain number of Drops. See MEDICINE. 

A little lowneſs of ſpirits, fays Dr. Cheyne, ſpeaking of the 
ſofter ſex under fits of the vapours, c. requires Drops, 
which paſs readily down under the notion of phyſic : Drops 
beget drams, and drams beget more drams, till they come 
to be without weight, and without meaſure. Higher, and 
more ſevere fits, begot by theſe, bring forth farther neceſſi 
2 neceſſity of Drops, drams, and gills, till at laſt, &c. 
ay on Health, | 


Engliſh DRors, or volatile Engliſh DRors, gutte anglicanæ, is a 


liquor drawn by fire from a great number of ingredients, and 
found a powerful remedy againſt coagulations of the blood, 
obſtructions, apoplexies, malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. 

Its inventor was Dr. Goddard, a phyſician of London. King 
Charles IT. had much ado to purchaſe the ſecret of him, 
though he offered 5000 pounds for the fame. However, 
he prevailed at length; but the phyſician looked on it as a fa- 
vour done the prince, to impart it to him on ſuch terms.--- 
Hence it is, that the remedy took the name of guttæ anglica- 
na, See GUTT # Anglicane. 


| DRoys,' Guttæ, in architecture, an ornament in the doric en- 


tablature, repreſenting Drops, or little bells, immediately un- 
der the triglyphs.---Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. e and o. Sce 
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DROPPER. See FisHIxG. 
DROPSY *, *'YAPQY, in medicine, a preter- natural colle- 


ction of ſerum, or water, in ſome part of the body; or a 
too great proportion thereof in the blood. See DisEASE. 
*The word is compounded of the Greek dude, water, and 
os, Facies, face. . 
The Dropſy acquires different names from the different parts it 
afflicts, or the different parts the waters are collected in,---- 
That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called ſimply, and 
abſolutely Dropſy, is particularly denominated Aſcites. That 
of the whole habit of the body, Anaſarca, or Leucophlegmatia. 
--- That of the head, Hydrocephalus.--- That of the ſcrotum, 
Hydrocele. See ASCITEs, ANASARCA, Ec. 
There is alſo a ſpecies of this diſeaſe ſuppoſed to be cauſed, in- 
ſtead of water, by a collection of wind, called Tympantites, 
and by Hippocrates, the dry Drepſy. See Ty MPANITES.--- 
We alſo meet with Dropſies of the breaſt, pericardium, uterus, 
ovaries, &c. 
The cauſes of Dropſies, in general, are whatever may obſtruct 
the ſerous part of the blood, ſo as to make it ſtagnate in the 
veſſels ; or burſt the veſſels themſelves, ſo as to let the blood 
out among the membranes ; or weaken, and relax the tone 
of the veſſels; or thin the blood, and make it watery ; or 
leſſen perſpiration, 
"Theſe cauſes are various, viz. ſometimes acute diſeaſes, ſcir- 
rhous tumors of any of tlie more noble viſcera, exceſſive eva- 
cuations, particularly hæmorrhages, hard drinking, &c. 
The aſcites, or Water-Dropſy of the abdomen, is the moſt 
uſual caſe, and what we particularly call the Dropſy : its ſymp- 
toms are tumors, firſt of the feet, and legs, and afterwards of the 
abdomen, which keep continually growing ; and if the belly 
be ſtruck, or ſhook, there is heard a quaſhing of water. 
Add to this, three other attendants, viz. a dyſpnoea ; intenſe 
thirſt; and ſparing urine: with which may be numbered 
heavineſs, liſtleſneſs, coſtiveneſs, a light fever, and an emacia- 
tion of the body. 
The curative indications are two, viz. the evacuation of the 
water; and the ſtrengthening of the blood, and viſcera. The 
firſt is effected by ſtrong purgatives, particularly elaterium, 
and the infuſion of crocus metallorum, tho' this laſt works 
upwards more than downwards. For ſuch as are too weak 
to bear purgatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends diurctics, 
whereof the beſt are thoſe made of lixivial ſalts. 
For the ſecond intention, exerciſe and change of air, wine, 
and other generous liquors, alſo ſtomachics, chalybeats, and 
other corroborating medicines are preſcribed. 
Where other means fail for evacuating the water, recourſe is 
had to the paracenteſis, or operation of tapping. See PARA- 
CENTESIS, 
Mayerne recommends mercurius dulcis, and nitre, and ants 
eggs, for the promoting of urine, and draining the tumour, 
Exerciſe and change of air; wine, and other generous liquors 
cautiouſly taken; have alſo their uſe, 
Baglivi notes, that in a Drepy ariſing from a morbid liver, 
there is always a vehement dry cough : which is never ob- 
ſerved in the other ſpecies. Tycho Brahe, notes, that hydro- 
pic perſons uſually die about full moon. Wainwright extols 
an infuſion of green tea in rheniſh wine; as alſo briony juice, 
as excellent in this diſeaſe. Some commend garlic. 


DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being ſuffocated, by 


water, See SUFFOCATION, 

People not accuſtomed to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, begin 
to drown in about half a minute's time, See DivinG. 
Drawning was anciently a kind of puniſhment : in the time of 
Louis XI. of France, the chronicles aſſure us, that they 
frequently drowned their criminals, inſtead of hanging them. 
Chron. Scand, See PUNISHMENT, 

Natural hiſtorians, and phyſicians, furniſh us with diverſe well 
atteſted inſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries of perſons drowned : 
which, if maturely conſidered, might perhaps let a little light 
into the dark notion of life, and death. | | 
Pechlin, de Aer. & Alim. def. c. 10. gives the hiſtory of a 
gardener of Troningholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 
18 years before flipp'd under the ice to the depth of 18 ells, 
where he ſtood at the bottom, upright as it were, for 16 
hours; when, being drawn out with a drag ſtruck into his 
head, and wrapped up in clothes, from the common perſua- 
fon of thoſe people, that he would recover: he was after- 
wards ſtroaked, rubbed with linnen ſwaths, and air blown up 
his noſtrils for ſeveral hours; till the blood began to move. 
Laſtly, plying him with antapoplectic, and genial liquors, he 
was reſtored to life. In memory of this accident, the queen 
mother ſettled a yearly ſtipend upon him, Ec. | 

Tileſius, kecper of the king's library, gives us a leſs probable 
hiſtory of a woman he himſelf knew, who was under the wa- 
ter three whole days, yet brought to life again after the ſame 
manner as the Troningholm gardener ; and was ſtill alive. 
But what ſhall we fay to Burmannus, who aſſures us, that 
being in the village Boneſs, of the pariſh of Pithou, he aſ- 
ſiſted at the funeral ſermon of one Laur. Jona, an old man of 
ſeventy; where the preacher related, that when a youth of 


17, he had been buried ſeven weeks under water, and at | 


4” 


length drawn forth, and brought again to life, 
155 fit penes ipſum fides ! 

DRUG, in commerce, a general name for all ſpices 
other commodities, brought from diſtant countries, and 3 
in the buſineſs of medicine, dying, and the mechanic ay 
The Drugs uſed in medicine, are very numerous, and = : 
the greateſt part of the commerce of our Druggiſts. _ 
them grow in England, France, &c. But the 
are brought from the levant, and the Eaſt-Indies, 
A lift of all of them would be endleſs. Some of the princ; 
pal are, aloes, amber-gris, amber, aſſa ſctida; antimony. 
balſams, bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides 3 
damum, caſſia, caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, cubek. 
coffee, cocoa, gums anime, armoniac, adraganch, el; 
gutta, labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, fandarac, lacca, ja}... 
manna, maſtic, myrrh, muſc, opium, pearls, quinquina, belle. 
bore, galanga, zedoary, rhubarb, ſarſaparilla, ſtorax, galbanum 
ſanguis draconis, ſenna, ſperma ceti, ſpica nardi, ſcammonv' 
ſal ammoniac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia 28 
The natural hiſtory, Sc. whereof, ſee under their reſpedive 
articles ALOEs, AMBER-GRIs, Oc. | 
The Drugs uſed by dyers, are of two kinds: colouring, which 
give a dye or colour; and non-colouring, which only diſpoſe the 
ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or to render the colours 
more ſhining, See CoLouRIiNG.---Of the firſt kind, are 
paſtels, woad, indigo, kermes, cochineel, madder, turmeric 
&c.---Of the ſecond kind, are allum, tartar, arſenic, realeal. 
ſaltpetre, common falt, ſal gemmz, ſal ammoniac, cryſtal of 
tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, urine, pewter, iron, bran, 
ſtarch, lime, aſhes, &c. See DyiNG. 

There is a third fort of Drugs, which anſwer both intentions; 
as the root, bark, and leaf of the walnut-tree, galls, cop- 
peras, &c. See GALLs, COPPERAS, &c, 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a fort of ſtuff, very thin, and 
narrow, uſually all wool, and ſometimes half wool and half 
ſilk ; having ſometimes the whale, but more uſually without: 
and woven on a worſted chain. See RATEEN, Sc. 
Thoſe without the whale are wove on a loom with two treddles, 
after the ſame manner as linnen, camblet, Oc. M. Savery in- 
vented a kind of gold, and filver Druggets ; the warp being 
partly gold and ſilver thread, and the woof linnen. ; 

DRUIDS *, Drvipes, or Drxvipz, the priefts, or mi- 
niſters of religion, among the ancient Celtæ, or Gauls, Bri- 
tons, and Germans, See PRIEST, Oc. 

* Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew FIT 
Deruſſim, or Druſſim, which they tranſlate contemplators, 
Picard, Celtoped. L. II. p. 58. believes the Druids to have 
been thus called from Druis, or Dryius, their leader, the 4th, 
or 5th king of the Gauls, and father of Saron, or Naumes. 
Pliny, Salmaſius, Viginere, &c. derive the name from «pos, 
Oak; on account of their inhabiting, or at leaſt frequenting, 
and teaching in foreſts ; or perhaps, by reaſon, as Pliny fays, 
they never ſacrificed but under the oak. But it is hard to 1ma- 

ine, how the Druids ſhould come to ſpeak Greek, Menage 
8 the word from the old Britiſh Drus, dæmon, magician. 
Borel from the Saxon Dry, magician ; or rather the old Britiſh 
Dru, oak; whence he takes qu to be derived. Gorop. Be- 
canus, Lib. I. takes Druis to be an old Celtic, and German 
word, formed from Trowis, or Truwis, a doctor of the truth, 
and the faith: which etymology Voſſius acquieſces in. 


The Druids were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed order 
among the Gauls, and Britons ; they were choſe out of thc 
beſt families; and the honours of their birth, joined with 
thoſe of their function, procured them the higheſt veneration 
among the people. They were verſed in aſtrology, geometr7\ 
natural oaks: politics, and geography ; and had the 
adminiſtration of all ſacred things ; were the interpreters of 
religion, and the judges of all affairs indifferently. 1 af 
ever refuſed obedience to them, was declared impious, an 
accurſed. ; 

We know but little as to their peculiar doctrines 3 only = 
they believed the immortality of the ſoul, and as is gene 2 
alſo ſuppoſed, the metempſychoſis : though a late author - - 
it appear highly probable they did not believe this laſt, at lea 
in the ſenſe of the Pythagoreans. See MgTEMSYCHOSN | 
They were divided into ſeveral claſſes, or branches; 242. F 
vacerri, bardi, eubages, ſemnathii, or ſemnothei, and _ 8 
The vacerri are held to have been the prieſts: the 12 
the poets : the eubages, the augurs: and the ſaronidæ, t 110 
vil judges, and inſtructors of youth. -As to the * 
who are ſaid to have been immediately devoted to the . 1 
of religion, it is probable, they were the ſame with the 
cerri. See BAR D, &c. ä I kim, in 
Strabo, however, Lib. IV. p. 197. and Picard after 8 
his Celtopædia, do not comprehend all theſe e 18 
under the denomination of Druids, as ſpecies under — LA 
nus, or parts under the whole; but make them quite di 
conditions, or orders, | 7 e water 
Strabo, in effect, only diſtinguiſhes three kinds; dar et 
and Druids. The bardi were the poets; the vate . in 
(apparently the ſame with the vacerri) were the Priebe: 19. 
naturaliſts; and the Druids, beſide the ſtudy of natures 
plied themſelves likewiſe to morality. _ Di- 
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DRU 


; r ->-tins aſſures us in his prologue, that the Dru! s | 
— en cioagh the ancient Britons, with the Sophi, 
„E ohiloſophers among the Greeks, the Magi among the Per- 
2 the Gymnoſophiſts among the Indians, and the Chal- 
the Aſſyrians. See MAT, GyMNnosoPHIST, 


ſians, 
deans among » 

LOSOPHER, Oc. 3 
The Druids had one chief, or Arch-Druid in every nation, 


ged as high-prieſt, or pontifex maximus, He had 

23 pr le or all the reſt; and commanded, de- 
p d, puniſhed, Sc. at pleaſure, At his death he was 
el by the moſt conſiderable among his ſurvivors; and 
if there were ſeveral pretenders, the matter was ended by an 
election, or put to the deciſion of arms. ; 
The Druids, we have obſerved, were in the higheſt eſteem. 
They preſided at ſacrifices, and other ceremonies, and had 
the direction of every thing relating to religion. The Britiſh, 

4 Gauliſh youth flocked to them in crouds, to be inſtructed 
” them. The children of the Nobility, Mela tells us, they 
racked withal into caves, or the moſt deſolate parts of forelts ; 
and kept them there, ſometimes for 20 years, under their 
iſcipline. : 
22 gr immortality, and metempſythoſis, they were in- 
ſtructed in the motion of the heavens, and the courſe of 
the ſtars, the magnitude of the heavens, and the earth, the 
nature of things, the power and wiſdom of the gods, &c. 
They preſerved the memory and actions of great men in 
their verſes, which they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
made their pupils get them off by heart. In their common 
courſe of learning, they are ſaid to have taught them 24000 
ſuch verſes. 55 : | 
They had the miſletoe in ſingular veneration. Pliny relates 
the ceremony wherewith they gathered it every year. Lib. 
XVI. c. 4. They placed a world of confidence in ſerpents 
gs gathered after a peculiar manner, and under a certain 
diſpoſition of the moon deſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined 
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ring the good graces of princes. And hence, the ſame author 
concludes it is, that the caduceus, or rod encompaſſed with 
two ſerpents inter wove, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol of peace. 
See MisLETOE, CapuckEus, Oc. 

Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius, aſſures us, they ſacrificed 
men; and Mercury is faid to be the god they offered theſe in- 
human victims to. Diod. Siculus, Lib. VI. obferves, it was 
only upon extraordinary occaſions they made ſuch offerings : 
as, to conſult what meaſures to take, to learn what ſhould 
befal them, &c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his 
members, and the manner of his blood guſhing out. Auguſtus 
condemned the cuſtom : Tiberius, and Claudius, puniſh- 
ed, and aboliſhed it. See Ceſar Lib. VI. c. 13. and Mela 
Lib. III. c. 2. 

We learn from Czfar, that they were the judges, and arbi- 
ters of all differences and diſputes, both publick and private, 
took cognizance of murders, inheritances, boundaries, and 
limits, and decreed rewards and puniſhments. Such as diſ- 
obeyed their deciſions, they excommunicated, which was their 
principal puniſhment ; the criminal being hereby excluded 
irom all public aſſemblies, and avoided by all the world ; 
ſo that no body durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted. 
— Strabo obſerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority 
enough to ſtop armies, upon the point of engaging ; and ac- 
commodate their differences. | 
They held an aſſembly every year at a certain ſeaſon about 
the middle of the country : and there in a place conſecrated 
tor the purpoſe, kept their aſſizes, and terminated the diffe- 
rences of the people, who flocked thither from all parts. 
Cæſar, who had ſeen ſome of the Druids in Britain, was of 
opinion, they had come thence into Gaul : diverſe among the 
moderns take this for a miſtake, and believe the very con- 
trary, In effect, it appears pretty probable, that the ancient 
Britons were originally Gauls ; that ſome of the Celtz, or 
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and peopled it: and that the Druids went along with them. 
Hornius, in his hiſtory of philoſophy, Lib. II. c. 12. believes 
all the learning and philoſophy of the Druids to have been de- 
rived from the Aſſyrian Magi, who are till called in Germa- 
ny, Trutten, or Truttner ; and that, as Magus has loſt its an- 
cient lignification, which was honourable, and now ſignifies a 
Magician, or ſorcerer; Druid, which had the ſame ſenſe, has 
likewiſe degenerated, and now ſignifies no other, than a per- 
fon who has commerce with the devil, or is addicted to magic. 

nd accordingly, in Friſeland, where there anciently wcre 


and ſome others, vainly contend, that the Druids borrowed 
all their philoſophy, as well as religion, from the Jews. 
Hoe were alſo women, who bore the appellation Druides, or 
wade, among the Gauls, &c,— The authors of the Hiſtoria 
Auguſta, particularly Lampridius, and Vopiſcus, make men- 
tion hereof, A Druide, ſays Lampridius, p. 135. told Alex- 
ander Severus ſomething which denoted he ſhould be unhappy. 
: Dry, in the life of Aurelian, relates, that having con- 
ted the Gauliſh Druides, whether or no the empire ſhould 


remain in his family ; they 


them effectual means for the gaining of law-ſuits, and procu- | 


Belgz, Gauliſh nations, were the firſt that entred our iſland, | 


Druids, witches are now called Druids. — Gale, Dickenſon, | 


gave him for anſwer, that no | 
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name ſhould be more glorious in the empire, than that of che 
deſcendants of Claudius. On which the hiſtorian takes occa- 
ſion to obſerve, that Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine, 
was a Claudius, 4 
Laftly, the ſame Vopiſcus, in his life of Numerianus, relates, 
that a Druide had foretold Diocleſian, he ſhould be emperor, 
when he ſhould have killed Aper, which ſignifics a boar, and 
was the name of a Præſectus Prætorii, whom he killed with 
his own hand. | WES 
Salmaiius, in his notes on Lampridius, is a little in doubt who 
theſe women were: but he gives into the moſt eaſy, and plau- 
ſible opinion, that they were either the wives, or the children 
of the Druids. Sce DRYADESs, 
DRUM, Tympanum, a military, muſical inſtrument, of uſe 
principally among the foot, ſerving to call the foldiers toge- 
ther, to direct their march, attack, retreat, Cc. 
The body of the Drum is made of a very thin oak bent into a 
cylinder, and covered at each end with parchment, which is 
ſtrained or braced more or leſs, according to the height, or 
depth of the ſound required, by ſtrings ; and ſtruck with 
ſticks. The depth of the Drum is equal to its breadth, which 
does not exceed two foot and a half, by reaſon, no skins can 
be had to cover bigger, — There are alſo Drums, whoſe body 
is of braſs. | | | 
Drum, or DRUMMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed to beat 
the Drum.— In each company of infantry there is at leaſt one 
Drum; uſually two; and a Drum-Majsr in every regiment. 
See MAJOR. | | 
There are diverſe beats of the Drum: as the march, double, 
march, aſſembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, &c. See 
ASSEMBLY, CHAMADE, &c, | 
Dun, in anatomy, or Ear-DRuu, denotes a cavity in the 
inner car, thus called from the reſemblance it bears to the 
figure of a War-Drum, See EAR. | 
Its outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by anatomitts 
called alſo tympanum, Drum; but more properly, membrana 
tympani, See TYMPANUM, | 
The office of this Drum, or membrana tympani, has been 
greatly controverted among anatomiſts. The account beſt 
warranted, is, that being a medium for the conveyance of 
the ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different degrees of 
tenſion, it ſerves to modify the ſound, and propagate it to 
the nerve well proportioned, and commenſurate thereto. See 
SounD, HEARING, c. 
String of the DRUM, Sce CHoR Da Tympani. 
Drum, in architecture. See the Article TamBouR.; 


thus called in the later times of the Roman empire. 
The name UPrungus *, as appears from Vegetius, Lib. III. 
c. 16. was at fiſt only applied to foreign, and even enemy's 


of the empire it ſelf, where it amounted pretty nearly to what 
we call a regiment or brigade, — Leunclavius obſerves, that the 
Drungus was not leſs than 1000 Men, nor more than 4000. 
Ine ſame author notes, that Aęr Y among the modern 
Greeks ſignifies a fa or rod, the badge of a dignity, or 
office, as ag/a among the Turks; and thinks, that the name 
may be formed from the Latin truncut. Eut it appears from 
Vegetius, that Drangus is a barbarous, not a Latin Word. 
Spelman takes it for Saxon, becauſe at this day, throug 
in Engliſh ſignifies a multitude : Salmaſius derives it from 
Poux O, beat; on account of the Drungus's being diſpoſed 
beak-wiſe, or terminating in a pc int. 


DRUNKENNESS, Ebrizty, phyſically conſidered, conſiſts 
in a preter-natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcompo- 
ſure of its fibres; occaſioned by the fumes, or ſpiritous parts 
of liquors. See BRAIN, &c, | 
It is accounted for thus: an immoderate quantity of wine 
taken into the ſtomach, is there heated, and undergoes a 


liquor abounds the more in ſulphur. By this action it becomes 
attenuated and rarefied ; ſo that the groſſer parts being leſt 
behind, its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, and ſhoot 
through the veins to the brain ; or are conveyed through the 
veins to the heart ; whence, after a further heat, and rarefac- 


brain. Hence neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges of 
the brain; and a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain it ſelf ; 
from the freſh ſtock of rarified ſulphur continually exploded 
into them : hence alſo an obſtruction of the pores, or paſſages 
of the brain; a frequent, and diſorderly pulſation of the fibres, 
and the other ſymptons of this diſeaſe. | 
Hence it is, that all liquors will not give Drunkenneſs ; but 
only ſuch as by their ſulphur, or ſpirit, are diſpoſed for an 
efferveſcence in the ſtomach, and heart, to diffuſe their ſubtle 
attenuated parts plentifully to the brain. See NERVE, Mus- 
CULAR Motion, DELIRIUM, Ec. 
It is a popular miſtake, that the only remedy for gluttony, is 
| Drunkenneſs ; or that the cure of a ſurfeit of meat, is a ſurfeit 
of wine: than which nothing can be more contrary to nature. 
Cheyne. See DRINK, 
The ancient Lacedæmonians uſed to make their ſlaves fre- 


Ver. I. Ne XLVIII. 


quently drunt, to give their children an averſion, and horror 
1 3 tar 


DRUNGUS, &APOTITOE, a body or company of forces, 


troops; but under the eaſtern empire it came in ule for the troops 


kind of efferveſcence ; which ariſes the more readily, as the 


tion, they are ſent through the carotid arteries, &c. to the 
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for the ſame, The Indians hold Drunkenneſs a ſpecies of | 
madneſs ; and in their language, the ſame term ramjam, that 
ſignifies Drunkard, ſignifies allo a phrenetick, 

DRY Baths. BATHS. 

DR Confects. : See the article 8 Cod FEC TS. 

Dry Deck. Dock. 

Dey Exchange, Cambium ſiccum *, a ſoft appellation, anciently 
uſed to diſguiſe uſury under; intimating ſomething to paſs on 
both ſides; whereas, in truth, nothing paſſed but on one: in 
which reſpect it might be called dry. See INTEREST and 
UsuRx. f 

* Cambium ſiccum, ſays Lud. Lopes, de Contract. & Negot. ef 


Cambium non habens exiſtentiam Cambii, Jed apparentiam, ad 
inſlar arboris exſiccatz, &C. | 


DR Fiþ. F15n. 

Dry Fruits. FRUITS, 
DRY Maſs. Muss. 
Dry Maat. Mor. 
Dry Rent. Sce the article RENT. 
DRY Storax. STORAX. 
Day Suture. SUTURE, 
Dry Meaſures. MEASURES. 
DRY Spavin, SPAVIN, 


DRYADES, Drxvyavps, in the heathen theology, the nymphs 
of the woods; a fort of imaginary deities, which the ancients 
believed to inhabit the woods, and groves ; and to hide them- 
ſelves under the bark of the oak, called by the Greeks &pvs. 
Sce GoDDEss, 

The Dryades differed from the Hamadryades, in that theſe 
latter were attached to ſome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died; whereas the Dryades 
were the goddeſſes of the trees, and woods in general, and 
lived at large in the middle thereof. For though Aęus pro- 
perly ſignifies an Oa# ; it was alſo uſed for Tree in general. 
We likewiſe find mention made in diverſe authors of a kind 
of propheteſies, or witches among the Gauls, called Dryades, 
or rather Druides. Sce DRU1Ds. 

DUBIOUS Acids. See the article Acips. 

DUBITATIVE Conjunctions. See CONJUNCTION, 

DeCAL. The letters patent granted by the ſenate of Venice 

are called DPucals.--- So are the letters wrote in the name of the 
ſenate to foreign princes. See Dock. 
The denomination Ducal is derived hence, that at the begin- 
ning of ſuch patents the name of the duke, or doge, is wrote 
in capitals, thus: Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, &c.— 
The date of ducals is uſually in Latin; but the body Italian. 
A courier was diſpatched with a Duca to the emperor, re- 
turning him thanks for renewing the treaty of alliance (in 
1716) againſt the Turks, with the republic of Venice. 

DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold, or filver, ftruck in 
the dominions of a duke; being about the ſame value with a 
Spaniſh piece of eight, or a French Crown, or 4 ſhillings and 
6 pence ſterling, when of Silver : and twice as much, when 
of Gold. See Coin. | | 
The original of Ducats is referred to one Longinus, governor 
of Italy ; who revolting againſt the emperor Juſtin the 
younger, made himſelf duke of Ravenna, and called himſelf 
Exarcha, i. e. without lord or ruler. And to ſhew his inde- 
pendance, ſtruck pieces of money of very pure gold in his 
own name, and with his own ſtamp ; which were called Du- 
cati, Dncats : as Procopius relates the ſtory, 

After him, the firſt who ſtruck Ducats were the Venetians, 
who likewiſe called them Zecchini, or Sequins, from Zecca, 
the place where the firſt were ſtruck. This was about the 
year 1280, in the time of John Danduli : but we have pretty 
good cvidence, that Roger king of Sicily, had coined Ducats as 
early as 1240. And du Cange ſcruples not to affirm, that the 
firſt Ducats were ſtruck in the dutchy of Apulia, in Calabria. 
The chief gold Ducats now current, are the ſingle, and double 
Ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and Zurich. 
The heaviett of them weighs 5 penny weight 17 grains, and 
the lighteſt 5 penny weight 10 grains; which is to be under- 
food of the double Ducats, and of the ſingle in proportion. 
The Spaniards have no Ducats of gold, but in lieu thereof 
make uſe of the filver one; which with them is no real ſpecies, 
but only a money of account like our pound. It is equiva- 
lent to 11 rials, Sce RIA. — The ſilver Ducats of Florence 
ſerve there for crowns, See CROWN. 

DUCATOON, a ſilver coin, ftruck chiefly in Italy, particu- 
larly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Mantua, 
and Parma ; though there are alſo Dutch and Flemiſh Du- 
catgons, | 1 
'They are all nearly on the ſame footing ; and being a little 
both finer and heavier than the piece of eight, are valued at 
2 pence, or 3 pence more; v/z, at about 4 ſhillings and 8 
pence ſterling, See Coix. | 
There is alſo a gold Ducato, ftruck, and current chiefly in 
Holland, It is equivalent to 20 florins, on the footing of 1 
ſhilling, 11 pence, half penny, the florin. See FLORIN. 

DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman ar- 
my, Who had the command of two hundred men. 


DUC 


The emperors had alſo Ducenarii among their 

or — any called procuratores Ducenarii, --- n 

theſe were ſuch whoſe ſalary was 200 ſeſterces : as 4 that 

games of the circus, horſes hired for two hundred ſelte the 
were called Ducenari.--- Others hold, that Ducenarij . 
thoſe who levied the two hundredth penny; or the of wn 
appointed to inſpect the raiſing of that tribute, In the inks. 
tions at Palmyra the word Ducenarins, in Greek AunereeG. 
occurs _—_ a 

DUCES Tecum, a writ commanding one to appear a 
chancery, and to bring with him ſome >: aria * 
things which the court would view. 4 

Doc Es tecum licet languidus, a writ directed to a ſheriff wh 
having in his cuſtody a priſoner, in a perſonal action retur : 
upon a habeas corpus, that he is adeo languidus, that ann 
danger of death he cannot have his body before the juſtice; 1 

DUC KING, or plunging in water, Olaus Magnus tells v 
was a diverſion anciently practiſed among the Gothe, by Nr, 
of exerciſe ; but among the Celtz, and Franks, it was a 21 

of puniſhment, Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, that it was exccu. 
ted among the ancient Germans on the lazy, and infamous 
At Marſeilles, and Bourbon, their men and women of ſcan. 
dalous life are condemned to the cale, as they call it, that i: 
to be ſhut up, naked to the ſhift, in an iron cage faſtened to 
the yard of a ſhaloop, and ducked ſeveral times in the river 
The ſame is done at Tholouſe, to blaſphemers, 

Duckixc, is alſo a puniſhment for Seamen ; who are thrown 
into the ſea from the top of the yard of the main-maſt, &. 
veral times, according to the quality of their offence, * 
Sometimes a cannon-ball is faſtened to their feet, to make the 
fall the more rapid. 

There is alſo a kind of dry-ducking, wherein the patient is 
only ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards above the ſurface of 
the water: this is a ſpecies of ſtrapada. 

The puniſhment is uſually made public by the diſcharge of a 
cannon, See BAPTIZING, 

DUCKING-S?22/, in our cuſtoms. See Cucxinc-ftul, ' 

DUCT, DvucrTvus. in anatomy, is applied in a general ſenſe, 
to all the canals, or tubes in the animal body, as veins, arte- 
ries, &c, through which the humors, or juices, are conveyed, 
See CAN AL, TUBE, Humor, Ec. 

Duc r has alſo a more immediate application to ſeveral particu- 
lar veſſels; as the 

DUCTUS Alimentalis, a name given by Dr. Tyſon, to the 
gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines; all which make but one con- 
tinued canal, or Duct. This Duet he makes the proper cha- 
racteriſtick of an animal. See ALIMENTARY, 

Ducrus Adipoſi, are little veſicles in the omentum, which either 
receive the fat ſeparated from the adipoſe loculi, or cells, or 
elſe bring it to them: for the extreme fineneſs of theſe veſſels 
renders it extreme difficult to trace their origin, or courſe. 
See Ap EPs, and ADIPOSE, 

Indeed it remains ſomewhat doubtful, whether they be hol- 
low, and real Dus ; or whether they be not ſolid fibres, ſuch 
as are obſerved in the ſpleen, along which the liquid fat does, 
as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its way, as the eaſieſt it can 

find. Malpighi, their firſt diſcoverer, inclines to the former 
opinion“. All we know for certain, is, that they terminate 
in little globules of fat ; concerning the uſe and progreſs where- 
of much remains to be diſcovered, See FAT. 

* Malpighi ſtarts a doubt, whether the adipoſe ducts may not 
be propagated from fibres which abound in the ſpleen ; or thoſe 
fibres {2 them? — As alſo, whether there be not a het 
undiſcovered communication between the adipoſe membrane 
and the omentum ? 

Aquoſe DucTs, See the Article AquosE. 

DucTvus Chyliferus, or Roriferus, the ſame as Dudus Thora- 
cicus. See "THORACIC and RoRIFEROUS. | 

DucTus Communis Choledochus, a large canal formed by an 
union of the Ductus cyſticus, and hepaticus. This Duc de- 
ſcending about four inches, diſcharges it ſelf into the Duode- 
num, by an oblique inſertion, which does the office of 3 
valve, in preventing the regreſs of the bile conveyed _ 
into the inteſtines.--- See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 5. li. K. 
See alſo the articles BiL.E, and CHOLEDOCHUS. 

The Ductus communis ſometimes opens into duodenum 
at the ſame aperture with the pancreatic Ducl. See PAN- 
CREATiC, Oc, 0 

DucTus Cyſticus, or Meatus Cyſticus, a canal about the 1 
of a gooſe-quill, which ariſing from the neck of the oo 
bladder about two inches diſtance therefrom, joins the -— 
biliarius, and together with it conſtitutes the Ducfus ** 
nis. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. d. fig- 5. l. Gl. 
See alſo Cys Tic Dug. | | 

Excretory DUCTs. See the article EXCRETORY-' _ 355 

Galactopborous DucTs. See the article Gal Acrorho ken“ 

Ducrus Hepaticy/ticus. See the article CysT-HEPATTC, 3 

DvucTus Hepaticus, called alſo Meatus Hepaticus, and 
Pore. See Pokus Bilarius. | | 


. 


DucTvus Lachrymales, the excretory veſlels of the glandulz * 


chrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. See LA _ 
MAL Dus. | | 
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weeaticus, a little canal ariſing from the pancreas, 


nto the duodenum, ſerving to diſcharge the pan- 
to the inteſtines, See PANCREas and Pan- 


Ducrvs Fan 
and opening! 
creatic juice in 
c Juice. | | 
gy 9” — firſt diſcovered by Wirtſungus, is frequently 
called Ductus Virtſungunus. See VIiRTSUNGIANUS, 
Pecquets DUCTS. See the article PECQUETs, 
Dvcrvs Salivales, the excretory Tubes of the falival glands ; 
ſerving to diſcharge the ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. See 
SALTIVAL Du#ts. 5 
Ductus Thoracicus. See the article THoR Acic Duc. 
DucTUS Unbilicalis. See the article Funiculus Un BILICALIS. 
DucTUs Urinarius, the ſame as Urethra. See thearticleURETHRA. 
Ductus Virtſungianus. See the article VIA TSUNGIANUS, 
DUCT, Docros, in building. See CALIͥůũucr, VENTSsS- 
DUCT, SEWER, CLOACA, Oc, | ; 
DUCTILITY, in phyſics, a property of certain bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being beaten, preſſed, drawn, 
or ſtretched forth, without breaking or, whereby ra are 
capable of great alterations in their figure, and dimenſions ; 
and of gaining in one Way, as they loſe in another. See 
MATTER, BODY, c. ; | 55 
Such are metals, which being urged by the hammer, gain in 
length and breadth what they loſe in thickneſs 3 or being 
drawn into wire through iron, grow longer as they become 
flenderer. See METAL, WIRE, Cc. 
Such alſo are gums, glues, reſins, and ſome other bodies, 
which, though not malleable, yet may be denominated 
Dufile, in as much as when ſoftened by water, fire, or ſome 
other menſtruum, they may be drawn into threads. See 
MALLEABLE and FLEXIBLE. 
8o that we have two claſſes of Ductile bodies: the one hard, 
and the other ,t; on each of which we ſhall beſtow ſome 
conſiderations. | 
The cauſe of Ductility is very obſcure ; as depending in great 
meaſure on hardneſs, than which there is nothing in nature 
we know leſs of. It is true, we uſually account for hardneſs, 
from the force of attraction between the particles of the hard 
body; and for Du#tility from the particles of the ductile 
body, being, as it were, jointed, and entangled within each 
other. See HAR DNEss, COHESION, c. 
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ſhall here entertain the reader with ſome truly amazing cir- 
cumſtances, and phænomena thereof, in the inſtances of gold, 
glaſs, ſpiders-webs, 

DucTiliTyY of gold One of the properties of gold, is to 
be the moſt ductile of all bodies; of which the gold-beaters, 
and gold wire-drawers, furniſh us with abundant proof. See 
GoLD. Fa. Merſenne, M. Rohault, Dr. Halley, Sc. 
have made computations thereof: but they truſted to the 
reports of the workmen. M. Reaumur, in the memoires de 
Pacademie Reyale des ſciences, an. 1713, took a ſurer way: 
he made the experiment himſelf, A fingle grain of gold, he 
found, even in the common gold-leaf, uſed in moſt of our 
gildings, is extended into 36 and a half, ſquare inches ; and 
an ounce of gold, which in form of a cube is not half an 
inch either high, broad, or long, is beat under the hammer 
into a ſurface of 146 and a half ſquare feet: an extent almoſt 
double what could be done go years ago. In Fa. Merſenne's 
time, it was deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold 
ſhould form 1600 leaves; which together only made a ſurface 
of 105 ſquare feet. See GOLD-BEATING. 

But the diſtention of gold under the hammer (how conſide- 
rable ſoever) is nothing to that it undergoes in the drawing 
ron.---There are gold leaves, in ſome parts, ſcarce 350050 
part of an inch thick; but 360000 part of an inch is a notable 
thickneſs, in compariſon of that of the gold ſpun on ſilk in our 
gold-thread. | 
To conceive this prodigious Dufility, it is neceſſary, to have 
ſome idea of the manner wherein the wire-drawers proceed, 
--- The wire, and thread we commonly call Gold- Thread, &c. 
which every body knows is only filver-wire gilt, or covered 
over with gold, is drawn from a large ingot of ſilver, uſually 
about 30 pound weight. This they round into a cylinder, or 
roll about an inch and a half in diameter, and 22 inches long ; 
and cover it over with the leaves prepared by the gold-beater, 
Ding one over another, till the cover is a good deal thicker 
than that in our ordinary gilding. And yet even then it is 
very thin; as will be eafily conceived from the quantity of 
gold that goes to gild the 30 pound of filver. Two ounces, 
ordinarily, do the buſineſs ; and frequently little mgre than 
one, In effect, the full thickneſs of the gold on the ingot 


rarely excceds 400, or go part, and ſometimes not tooo part 
of an inch, © 


got is ſucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſeveral irons 
each ſmaller than other, till it be as fine, or finer than a hair. 
eln new hole leſſens its diameter; but it gains in length 
What it loſes in thickneſs, 
_ Yet the gold ſtill covers it: it follows the ſilver in all 
- extenſion and never leaves the minuteſt part bare, not 

en to the microſcope, Yet, how inconceivably muſt it be 
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Inſtead of fanciful hypotheſes to account for Ductiliiy; we 


ut this thin coat of gold muſt be yet much thinner : the in- | 


and of conſequence increaſes in ſur- | 


DUC 


attenuated while the ingot is drawn into a thread, whoſe dia- 
meter is 9000 times leſs than that of the ingot, 
Mr. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calculation, 


found, that one ounce of the thread was 3232 feet long, and 


the whole ingot 1163520 feet, Paris mealure, or 96 French 
leagues; equal to 1264400 Engliſh fect, or 240 miles Engliſh : 
an extent which far ſurpaſſes what Fa. Merſenne, Furctiere, 
Dr, Halley, Sc. ever dreamt of. 

Merſenne ſays, that half an ounce of the thread is 100 toiſes, 
or fathoms long ; on which footing, an ounce would only be 
1200 foot; whereas M. Reaumur finds it 3232. Dr, Halley 
makes ſix foot of the wire one grain in weight, and one grain 
of the gold, 98 yards, and conſequently the ten thouſandth 
part of a grain, above one third of an inch. The diameter of 
the wire he found one 186th part of an inch; and the thick- 
neſs of the gold one 1545 00th part of an inch. But this, too, 
comes ſhort of M. Reaumur: for on this principle, the ounce 
of wire would only be 2680 feet. 

But the ingot is not yet got to its full length, The greateſt 
part of our gold-thread is ſpun, or wound on fill ; and before 
they ſpin it, they flat it, by paſſing it between two rolls, or 
wheels of exceedingly poliſhed ſteel ; which wheels, in flat- 
ting it, lengthen it by above one ſeventh. So that our 240 
miles are now got to 274. The breadth, now, of theſe la- 
minz, or plates, M. Reaumur finds, is only one 8th of a 
line, or one 96th of an inch, and their thicknefs one 
3072d, The ounce of gold, then, is here extended to a 
ſurface of 1190 ſquare feet; whereas, the utmoſt the gold- 
beaters can do, we have obſerved, is, to extend it to 146 
ſquare feet, 

But the gold, thus exceedingly extended, how thin. muſt it 
be? From M. Reaumur's calculus it is found to be one 
I75000th of a line, or one 2100000th of an inch; which is 
ſcarce one 13th of the thickneſs of Dr. Halley's gold. But 
he adds, that this ſuppoſes the thickneſs of the gold every 
where equal; which is no ways probable ; for in beating the 
gold-leaves, whatever care they can beſtow, it is impoſſible to 
extend them equally, This we eaſily find by the greater opa- 
city of ſome parts than others. And where the leaf is thickeſt, 
it will gild the wire the thickeſt. 

M. Reaumur computing what the thickneſs of the gold muſt 
be where thinneſt, finds it only one 3150000th of an inch, 
But what is the one 3150000th part of an inch? Yet this is 
not the utmoſt Ductility of gold: for inſtead of two ounces of 
gold to the ingot, which we have here computed upon, a 
ſingle one might have been uſed ; and then the thickneſs of 
the gold, in the thinneſt places, would only be the 6 30000ot!h 
part of an inch. 


And yet, as thin as the plates are, they might be made twice 


as thin, yet ſtill be gilt; by only preſſing them more between 
the flatter's wheels, they are extended to double the breadth, 
and proportionably in length. So that their thickneſs at laſt 
will be reduced to one thirteenth, or fourteenth million part 
of an inch. 
Yet with this amazing thinneſs of the gold, it is ſtill a perfect 
cover for the ſilver, The beſt eye, or even the beſt micro- 
ſcope, cannot diſcover the leaſt chaſm, or diſcontinuity. There 
is not an aperture to admit alcohol of wine, the ſubtileſt 
fluid in nature, nor even light itſelf. Add, that if a piece of 
this gold-thread, or gold - plate, be laid to diſſolve in aqua- 
fortis, the filver will be all excavated, or eat out, and the 
gold left entire in little tubules. | 

As to the DucTiLITy of ſoft bodies, it is not yet carried to that 
pitch. The reader, however, muſt not be furprized, that 
among the duclile bodies of this claſs, we give the firſt place to 
the moſt brittle of all others, glaſs, 

DucTiLiTyY of Glaſs,--We all know, that when well penetrated 
with the heat of the fire, the workmen can figure, and 
manage Glaſs like ſoft wax: but what is moſt remarkable, it 
my be drawn, or ſpun out into threads exceedingly fine, and 
ong. 

Or ordinary ſpinners do not form their threads of filk, flax, 
or the like, with half the eaſe, and expedition, as the glaſs- 
ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter, We have of them 
uſed in plumes for children's heads, and diverſe other works, 
much finer than any hair; and which bend, and wave like it 
with every wind, - 

Nothing is more ſimple and eaſy than the method of making 
them : there are two workmen employed : the firſt holds one 


end of a piece of glaſs over the flame of a lamp; and When 


the heat has ſoftened it, a ſecond operator applies a glaſs- 
hook to the metal thus in fuſion; and withdrawing the 
hook again, it brings with it a thread of glaſs, which {till ad- 
heres to the maſs, Then, fitting his hook on the circumfe- 
rence of à wheel about two feet and a half in diameter, he 
turns the wheel as faſt as he pleaſes ; which drawing out the 
threads, winds it on its rim; till after a certain number of re- 
volutions it is covered with a ſkain of glaſs-thread. 
The maſs in fuſion over the lamp, diminiſhes inſenſibly, be- 
ing wound out, as it were, like a pelotoon, or clue upon the 
wheel; and the parts, as they recede from the flame, cooling, 
become more coherent with thoſe next to them; ue 3 by 
egrees: 
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degrees: the parts neareſt the fire, are always the leaſt | 
ſe coi; ee of conſequence muſt give way to the effort 

the reſt make to draw them towards the wheel, 

The circumference of theſe threads is uſually a flat oval, being 

three or four times as broad as thick. Some of them ſcarce ſeem 

bigger than the thread of a ſilk-worm; and are flexible to a 

miracle. If the two ends of ſuch threads be knotted together, 

they may be drawn and bent, till the aperture, or ſpace in the 

middle.of the knot do not exceed one 4th of a line, of one 

48th of an inch in diameter. 

Hence M. Reaumur advances, that as the flexibility of glaſs 
increaſes in proportion to the fineneſs of the threads; had we 
but the art of drawing threads as fine as thoſe of a ſpider's 
web, we might weave ſtuffs, and clothes hereof, for wear. 

Accordingly he made ſome experiments this way: he could 

make threads fine enough, as fine, in his judgment, as any | 
ſpider's web, but could never make them long enough, to do 
any thing with them. See GLAss. 

DucT1L1Ty of Spider-webs----The ingenious author, ſo often 
above cited, obſerves, that the matter whereof ſpiders and 
ſilk-worms form their threads, is brittle when in the maſs, 
like dry gums. As it is drawn out of their bodies, it aſ- 
ſumes a conſiſtence, much as glaſs-threads become hard, as 
they recede from the lamp ; though from a different cauſe, 
The Du#ility of this matter, and the apparatus thereto, 
being much more extraordinary in ſpiders, than in ſilk- 
worms; we ſhall here only conſider the former, Some- 
thing has already been faid of each under the article SILK, 
- which ſee, 

Near the anus of the ſpider are fix papillæ, or teats, repreſen- 
ted in Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 6. The extremities of the ſe- 
veral papillæ are furniſhed with holes, that do the buſineſs of | 
wirc-drawers, in forming the threads. Of theſe holes, M. 
Reaumur obſerves, there are enough in the compaſs of the 
ſmalleſt pins-head, to yield a prodigious quantity of diſtinct 
threads. The holes are perceived by their effects: take a 
large garden-ſpider ready to lay its eggs, and applying the 
finger on a part of its papillæ, as you withdraw that finger, it 
will take with it an amazing quantity of different threads. 
M. Reaumur has often told 70, or 80 with a microſcope, 
but has perceived, that there were infinitely more than he 
could tell. In effect, if he ſhould ſay, that each tip of a pa- 
pilla furniſhed a thouſand, he is perſuaded, he ſhould ſay 
vaſtly too little. The part is divided into an infinity of little 
prominences, like the eyes of a butter-fly, &c. each promi- 
nence, no doubt, makes its ſeveral thread ; or rather, be- 
tween the ſeveral protuberances, are holes that give vent to 
threads ; the uſe of the protuberances, in all probability, being 
to keep the threads at their firſt exit, before yet hardened by 
the air, aſunder, In ſome ſpiders thoſe protuberances are not 
ſo ſenſible ; but in lieu thereof there are tufts of hair, which 
may ſerve the ſame office, viz. to keep the threads a-part. Be 
this as it will, there may threads come out at above a thou- 
ſand different places in every papilla ; conſequently, the ſpider 
having ſix papillæ, has holes for above 6000 threads, It 
is not enough that theſe apertures are immenſely ſmall : 
but the threads are already formed before they arrive at 
the papilla, each of them having its little ſheath, or duct, 
in which it is brought to the papilla from a good di- 
ſtance. | 


M. Reaumur traces them up to their ſource, and ſhews the | 


mechaniſm by which they are made. Near the origin of the 
belly, he finds two little ſoft bodies, which are the firſt ſourcc 
of the ſilk. Their form and tranſparency reſemble thoſe of 
glaſs-beads (ſee fig. 7.) by which name we ſhall hereafter de- 
note them, The tip of each bead, as R, goes winding, and 
makes an infinity of turns, and returns towards the papilla, 
From the baſe, or root of the bead, proceeds another branch 
much thicker ; which winding variouſly, forms ſeveral knots, 
and takes its courſe like the other, towards the hind-part of 
the ſpider. In theſe beads, and their branches, is contained a 
matter proper to form the ſilk, only that it is too ſoft. The 
body of the bead is a kind of reſervoir, and the two branches 
two canals proceeding from it. A little further backward, 
there are two other leſſer beads, which only ſend forth one 
branch a-piece, and that from the tip. Beſide theſe, there 
arc three other larger veſſels on each fide the ſpider, which 
M. Reaumur takes for the laſt reſervgirs, where the liquor is 
collected. They are repreſented (fig. 8.) The biggeſt is 
near the head of the inſect, and the leaſt near the anus. They 
all terminate in a point; and from the three points of theſe 
three reſervoirs it is, that the threads, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of the threads drawn out at the three papillæ, proceed. 
Each reſervoir ſupplies one papilla, Laſtly, at the roots of 
the papillæ, are diſcerned ſcveral fleſhy tubes: probably, as 
many as there are papille, Upon lifting up the membrane, 
. or pellicle, that ſeems to cover theſe tubes, they appear full of 
threads, all diſtinct from each: other, and which of conſe- 
quence, under a common cover, have each their particular 
one; being kept like knives in ſheaths, The immenſe quan- 
tity of threads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes, 
upon tracing their courſe, does not all come from the 122 


— 


— 


eggs are all wrapped up in a bag; and as ſoon as the young 


By boiling the ſpider, more, or leſs, the liquor is brought to 


form a great number of threads, which were aſterwards to 


DUEL *, a ſingle combat, at a time and place appointed, in 


of the reſervoirs; but ſome from all the turn; | 
nay probably, from every part thereof, But 3 — e 
ances the liquor comes into the beads, and out of th . A 
into the reſervoirs, remains yet to be diſcovered. 2 
We have already obſerved, that the tip of each papilla 
give paſſage to above a thouſand threads; yet the diamet may 
that papilla does not exceed a ſmall pins-head ; but we — 
* only conſidering the largeſt ſpiders, 550 
we examine the young, riſing ſpiders, produ 
we ſhall find, that 1 — DS their — e 
begin to ſpin, Indeed their threads can ſcarce be percent 
but their webs, formed thereof, may: they are frequently 
as thick, and cloſe, as thoſe of houſe-ſpiders ; and no wo 4 
der : there being often 4, or 500 little ſpiders concurrin 4 
the ſame work, How minute muſt their holes be ? the 25 
28 N 2 0 age" that of their papillz | The 
whole ſpider is, perha than a papilla of  whi 
7 N it. pa a mute x ports 
his is eaſily ſeen : each big ſpider lays 4 or 500 eggs; theſe 


ones have broke through the erin ts £5 
fine muſt their — ty ? bags they begin. to pin, How 


Yet is not this the utmoſt nature does: There are ſome k: 
of ſpiders ſo ſmall at their birth, that they are not ible wi. 
out a microſcope, There are uſually found an infinity of 
them in a cluſter, and they only appear like a number of red 
points. And yet there are webs found under them, though 
well nigh imperceptible, What muſt be the tenuity of one 
of theſe threads; the ſmalleſt hair muſt be to one of theſe 
what the moſt maſſive bar is to the fineſt gold-wire above- - 
mentioned, 

The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have obſerv- 
ed, is a viſcid juice, The beads are the firſt receptacles 
where it is gathered, and the place where it has the leaſt con- 
ſiſtence. It is much harder when got into the ſix great re- 
ſeryoirs, whither it is carried by canals from the former: This 
conſiſtence it acquires in good meaſure in its paſſage part of 
the humidity being diſſipated in the way, or ſecreted by parts 
deſtined for that purpoſe. | 
Laſtly, the liquor is dried ſtill further, and becomes thread, 
in its progreſs through the reſpective canals to the papillz, 
When theſe firſt appear out at the holes, they are ſtill gluti- 
nous; ſo that ſuch as ſpring out of neighbouring holes, ſtick 
together, The air compleats the drying. | 


a greater or leſs conſiſtence, fit to draw out into threads; 
for it is too fluid for that purpoſe while yet incloſed in its re- 
ſervoirs, | 
The matter contained in theſe reſervoirs, when well er ed, 
appears a tranſparent gum, or glue, which breaks when 
much bent : like glaſs, it only becomes flexible by being di- 
vided into the fineſt threads. And probably it was on this 
account nature made the number of holes ſo immenſe, The 
matter of ſilk formed in the bodies of ſpiders being much 
brittler than that formed in ſilk-worms, needed to be wound 
ſmaller. Otherwiſe we do not conceive, why ſhe ſhould 


be reunited : a fingle canal might have done, See D1y1s:- 
BILITY, + 


conſequence of a cartel, or challenge. See CARTEL, C. 
* The word is uſually derived from Duellum, uſed by the bar- 
barous Latin writers, guaſs duorum billum. | 
Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in caſes where 
proof could not be had------ n which view, Fleta defines 
Duel, fingularis pugna inter duos ad probandam veritatem /itis, 
& gui vicit, probaſſe intelligitur. Stat, de Finib, Levat. 27. 
Edw. I. See ComBar. : 
This Duelling was ſo general a method of terminating diffe- 
rences among the nobility ; that even eccleſiaſtics, prieſts, 
and monks, were not excuſed from the ſame, Only, to pre- 
vent their being ſtained with blood, they oblige thele to pv 
cure champions to fight in their ſtead ; as is ſhewn at large by 
father Dacheri, in the VIIIth tome of his Spicilegium. 
CHAMPION, | | 
None were excepted from theſe legal Duels but women, ſick 
people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under 21 years of abe 
or above 00. | | TE? 
The cuſtom was for the two champions to enter a liſt, or fall 
encloſure, appointed by the authority of the ordinary Judges 
not only on criminal occaſion, but on ſome civil ones, lor 
the maintenance of their right, doc 
The monk Sigebert even relates, that a queſtion on 2 point o 
law being preſented to the emperor Otho I. viz. - x00 4 
preſentation had place in direct ſucceſſion ? and the e 
finding themſelves embarraſſed in the reſolution thereof; 52 
emperor remitted the deciſion of ſo critical a point td the Ju" 
ment of arms; and pitched on two bold fellows 19.7” 
the pro and the contra, The victory fell to him who 
tended for repreſentation ; in favour of whom 4 . 
{traightway made, which is in force ta this day. See JU 
eib Dei. i 


con- 


p UK 


. gem came originally from the northern nations 
Tbis en it = uſual to — all their differences by arms; 
a - aſſured by Paterculus. It afterwards paſſed as a law 
ee ay Germans, Danes, and Franks; eſpecially after 
anos ault, king of the Burgundians, admitted it in lieu of 
Gondebau M. u, in bis hiſtory of the church, VII. 
fwearinS: ft was the Lombards who firſt introduced into Italy 
2 of ſingle combats, whence the cuſtom ſpread 

reſt of Europe. 

—_— 1 the — as this. The accuſer and ac- 
cuſed giving pledges to the judge, on their reſpective behalves; 
the judge took firſt up that of the defendant, and next that of 
me demandant. They were then both clapped up in ſafe 

priſon; and the chief juſtice was to furniſh them with ſuitable 

*rms,--Such as fought on foot had only a ſword and buckler : 

the horſemen were armed at all points, as well as their horſes. | 

The day of combat being come, they made choice of four ca- 
vallers, to guard the field ; and performed diverſe ceremonies, 

prayers, oaths, Ic. deſcribed by Paſquier, and other authors 

oted by du Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of king 

Philip the Fair in 1306, preſcribing the ſeveral rules, condi- 

tions, and ceremonies, to be obſerved herein. ; 

The vanquiſhed, whether accuſer, or accuſed, was puniſhed 

with death, or mutilation of members, and ignominiouſly 

dragged out of the camp, hung on a gibbet, or burnt, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the caſe. | 

The method of trial by Duel, was inſtituted as a way of con- 

ſulting providence, to learn who was the criminal; and it was 

imagined, that God thus interrogated, would not fail to de- 
clare himſelf in favour of the innocent. But it happened ſo 
often, that the unjuſt accuſer came off victorious; that they 
began to be convinced, they muſt not preſcribe to his wiſdom, 
the neceſſity of interrupting the courſe of ſecond cauſes,  'T his 
was giving rules to murther, and diſguiſing aſſaſſinations under 
method and meaſure. See Soa TES. | 

Saxo Grammaticus obſerves, that as early as the year 981, 

the kings of Denmark had abrogated the proof by Duel; and 

in lieu thereof, appointed the proof by red-hot iron, which 
was annulled in its turn. See ORDEAL, 

But Duels were condemned before by a council held at Va- 

lentia in 855; where the perſon who killed his enemy, was 

excommunicated 3 and the . perſon killed, pronounced un- 
worthy of burial. Afterwards, the popes Nicholas I. Ce- 
leftin III. and Alexander III. likewiſe interpoſed ; and Fre- 

deric I, and II. prohibited them in Germany. St. Louis did 

what he could to aboliſh them in France ; but his ordonnance 

only took place in his own territories, and not in thoſe of 
his vaſſals, After his example, the counts d' Auvergne and 

Poictou, and ſeveral other lords, ſorbad them likewiſe. Philip 

the Fair, following the foot-ſteps of his grandfather, St. 

Louis, forbad all gages or pledges of battel; and yet he per- 

mitted them in four caſes, in the ordonnance above-men- 

tioned of the year 1306. The laſt Duel of note was in the 
year 1547, before king Henry II. between Jarnac and Cha- 
taigneraye, mentioned by Thuanus, and de Serres. 

In England, the trial by Duel is diſuſed ; though the law | 
on which it is founded be till . in force.---The laft trial of 
; this kind admitted, was in the 6th year of king Charles I. 

between Donnald, lord Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and Da- 

vid Ramſey eſquire, defendant, in the painted chamber at 
Weſtminſter, See TRIAL. | TI 7 E 
Dol is alſo uſed for a ſingle combat on ſome private quartel, 

or occaſion, See CARTEL, | 

The Duel muſt be premeditated ; otherwiſe it is only a ren- 

counter, See REN COUNTER. 


The folly, or rather madneſs of Duelling reigned for ſome | 


ages in France; where the flower of the nobleſſe -periſhed 
thereby, It is one of the glories of the late Louis XIV. to 
have uſed all his power and. authority for - aboliſhing Duels. 
The ſevere edits and laws he made againſt Duelifts, put a 
ſtop to the cuſtom. Lale r th | 
DUKE +*, Dux, a ſovereign prince, without the title, or qua- 
lity of king,--Such are the Duke, of | Lorrain, Duke. of Hol- 

itein, Cc. See PRINCE, | | | 
* The word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who call 


Doucas, what the Latins call Dax. 


There are alſo two ſovereigns, who bear the title of Great- | - 


Duke ; as the Grand-Duke of Tuſcany, and the Grand-Duke 
of Muſcovy, now called the Caar, or emperor of Ruffia.--- 
The emperor of Germany is 4rch-Duke: of Auſtria. See 
ARCH-DUkrE; | era Din ne 
Dune, Dux, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the next 
— 2 See NoBiliTy;: PRINCE, - PEER; BA- 
The Dukedom, or dignity of Dake, is a Roman dignity, de- 
nonunated a Lucendo, leading, or commanding,--According- 
» the firſt Dukes, Duces, were the Dulloret Exercituum, 
commanders of arimies.---Under: the late emperors, the go- 
vernors of provinces were entitled Dures. In after times the 
me denomination was alſo given to the governors: of pro- 
Vinces in time of N ut 21 4; Rd en 


Vor. . N 8 | 


. 


The firſt governor under the name of Duke, was 2 Duie of 
the Marchia Rhætica, or Griſons, whereof mention is made 
in Caſſiodorus. The Goths, and Vandals, upon their over- 
running the provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed the 
Roman dignities wherever they ſettled. But the Franks, &'c, 
to pleaſe the Gauliſh people, who had long been uſed to that 
form of Government, made it a point of politics, not to 
change any thing therein; and accordingly divided all Gaul 
into dutchies, and counties; and gave the names ſometimes 
of Dukes, and ſometimes of counts, comites, to the governors 
thereof. See CounT. 

In England, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, the 
officers and commanders of armies were called Dukes, Duces, 
after the ancient Roman manner; without any addition, Af- 
ter the eonqueror came in, the title lay dormant, till the reign 
of king Edward III. who created his fon Edward, firſt called 
the black prince, Duke of Cornwall, After whom, there 
were more made, in ſuch manner as that their tifles deſcend- 
ed to their poſterity.---They were created with much ſolem- 
nity, per cineturam gladii, cappeque, & circuli aurei in capite 
impoſitionem. 1 
Though the French retained the names, and form of the du- 
cal government, yet under their ſecond race of kings, there 
was ſcarce any ſuch thing as Dukes ; but all the great lords 
were called Counts, Peers, or Barons, Excepting, however, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; and a Dube of 
France, which was a dignity, Hugh Capet himſelf held, 
correſponding to the modern dignity of Maire de Palais, or 
the king's lieutenant. | 
By the weakneſs of the kings, the Dukes, or governors made 
themſelves ſovereigns of the provinces truſted to their admi- 
niſtration, This change happened chiefly about the time of 
Hugh Capet ; when the great lords began to diſmember the 


kingdom, fo that that prince found more competitors among 


them than ſubjects. It was even with a deal of difficulty the 
could be brought to own him their ſuperior, to hold of him 
by faith, and homage: 

By degtees, what with force, and what by martiages, theſe 
provinces, both dutchies, and counties, which had been rent 
from the crown, were reunited, But the title Duke was no 
longer given to the governors of provinces, 

From that time Duke became a mere title of dignity, affected 
to a perſon, and his heirs male, without giving him any do- 
maine, territory, or juriſdiction over the place whereof he is 
Duke. All the advantages thereof conſiſt in the tiame, and 
the precedence it gives. 

The Dukes of our days retain nothing of their ancient ſplendor, 
but the coronet on their eſcutcheon ; which is the otly mark 
of their departed ſovereignty.--=They ate created by patent, 
cincture of the ſword, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of a cap, 
wee coronet of gold on the head, and a verge of gold in their 


The eldeſt ſons of Dukes, are by the courteſy of England, ſtyled 
Marquiſes, and the younger ſons, Lords, with the addition of 
their chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, c. and 
take place of viſcounts, though not ſo privileged by the laws 
of the land, | 

A Duke has the title of Grace; and being writ to, is ſtyled 
in the heralds language, mo/# high, potent, and noble prince. 


Dukes of the blood royal, are ſtyled, fl high, moſt mighty, 


and illuſtrious princes. See GRACE, PRECEDENCY, Sc. 
Duxz-DuxE, a quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 

houſe of Sylva, on account of his having ſeveral dutchies, 

by the uniting of two conſiderable houſes in his perſon. 

Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt fon of Don Ruy Gomez de 


Sylva, and heir of his dutchies, and N. married 


the eldeſt daughter of the Duke de I' Infantado; in vertue 
of which marriage, the preſent Duke de Paſtrana, who is de- 
ſcended therefrom, and is grandſon of Don Roderigo de Sylva, 
has added to his other great titles, that of Duke-Duke, to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf from the other Dukes, ſome whereof may 
enjoy ſeveral dutchies, but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the 
titles of ſuch eminent families, | 8 
DULCIFYING, Sweething, a term uſed in phyſic, for ren- 
dering a fluid leſs: acid, and rough; either by taking away 
its ſalts, or breaking their points, or covering them with ſome- 
thing ſmooth, and ſoft. Acid, &c, = 
DULGIS, Aha, or Aſa, See the article Assa. 
DULIA, SOTAEIA, Service. See the articles WoRsnie, 
LATRIA, and HypERDULIA. „ 
DULL Appui. See the article Ap run. 
DUMBNESS, the ſtate: of a perſon who wants the natural 
uſe of ſpeech, See SyEECH. | 
People born deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not be- 
ing able to learn words. See DEATNES«s. | | 
Dumbneſs is ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even the 
ill conformation of the'tongue.--Yet in the third tome of 
the Ephem. German. we have an account of a book, entitled, 
2 Rolandi Agloſſoftomographia, ſive Deſcriptio Oris, fine 


EF: ; ingua, quod perfecte loguitur, Oe. See | { ONGUE, and 
3 2 DNG, 


Mors. 
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D UP DUR 


1 UNG. in agriculture, and gardening, See MANURING, Dor IIcATIioN of à Cube, is the finding the fi | 
= DUI TCC that ſhall be Gobi in e 0/5 e reuket wh 
1 | DUNGEON *, Doxjon, in fortification, the higheſt part | famous problem cultivated by the geometricians theſe * 
11 of a caſtle built after the ancient mode; ſerving as a watch- thouſand years. See CuBE. | "eo 
1 tower, or place of obſervation, See CASTLE. | It was firſt propoſed by the oracle of Apollo at Delph 

ö * The word comes from the French Donjon, which ſignifies the] which, being conſulted about the manner of flop Pnos ; 


| ſame; and which Fauchet derives from Domicilium, in that plague then raging at Athens, returned for anſwe OT. 


| the Dungeon being the ſtrongeſt part of the caſtle, was uſually ] ſhould ſe when A , "2-008, that the 
Ul | the lord's W Law derives it from Dominione, Ar N Med. 208? U 3 _ altyr, which Was Cubical, 
{ | or Dominionus, which in ſome ancient writings we find uſed in i end ft & Cole 4205 D 1 they 1 themſelyez 
| the ſame ſenſe. Others derive it from Domus Fulii Cæſaris, 8 rt e uplicature of the cube, which 


| or Domus Jugi; and others from Domus Tuliani, the em- hence forwards was called the Delian Problem. dee Pro. 
1 peror Julian having built ſeveral ſuch caſtles in the Gauls, BL. EM. : 
1 whereof there is one ſtill ſtanding in Lorraine, called Dom. The problem is only to be ſolved by finding two mean pro- 
| Julien. Du Cange derives the appellation from Duno, aut portionals between the fide of the cube, and double tha 
1 Colle Mdifeatum, which the barbarous writers have al. | fide ; the firſt whereof will be the fide of the cube doubles 
05 tered into Dunjo, Dungeo, Dongio, Dangio, Dongio, and | as was firſt obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. PRroPos. 
4 Domnio. : TIONAL, . 19 
In ſome caſtles, as that of Vincennes, &c. the Donjon ſerves Eutochius, in his comments on Archimedes, gives ſevera 
as a priſon for perſons they would have the moſt ſecurely kept; | ways of performing it by the meſolabe. Pappus Alexang:; 
whence the uſe of our word Dungeon, for a dark cloſe priſon nus, and his commentator Commandine, give three wa af 
| under ground. See PRISOx. . the firſt, according to Archimedes; the ſecond, accordi to 
DUO, in muſic, a ſong, or compoſition to be performed in Hero; and the third, by an inſtrument invented by Pars 
two parts only; the one ſung, and the other played on an | which gives all the proportions required. n 
inſtrument; or by two voices alone. See SONG, The Sieur de Comiers has likewiſe publiſhed an elegant de 
Duo, is alſo when two voices ſing different parts, accompa- | monſtration of the ſame problem, by means of 3 . 
nied with a third, which is a thorough baſs.---Unifons and | paſs with three legs: but theſe methods are all mecks. 
octaves are rarely to be uſed in Dug's, except at the begin- | nical. | b 
ning and end. Re-DUPLICATION. See the article Rx-DUPTLIcATTox. 
| DUODENA Arteria, and Vena, a branch of an artery, | DupticaTum Arcanum. See the article Ax caxvuy. 
f | which the Duodenum receives from the celiac ; to which | DUPLICATURE, in anatomy, a doubling, or folding of 


anſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the 
porta. See Vein, and ARTERY. 

DUODENUM *#, in anatomy, the firſt of the intęſtina 
tenuia, or ſmall guts; being that which receives the food 
half chylified from the ſtomach, ---See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) 
fig. 1. lit. hand i. fig. 2. lit. c. See allo the article INTEs- 
TINES. 

* It has its name Duodenum, as being above twelve fingers 
breadth, long: on which account, ſome call it Dodeca- 
dactylum. 

The Duodenum ariſes from the pylorus, or right orifice of the 
ſtomach; whence deſcending towards the ſpine, from right 
to left, quite ſtraight, it terminates where the circumvolu- 
tions of the reſt begin. | 
Its coats are thicker, and its cavity, or canal leſs than any 
of the other inteſtines. At its lower end are two canals, open- 
ing into its cavity, one from the liver, and gall bladder, called 
the ducut communis choledochus; and the other from the 
pancreas, called pancreaticus. See CHOLEDOCHUs, and Pa x- 
CREATICUS, e 

The Duodenum is quite ſtraight ; but the inteſtinum jejunum 
makes diverſe windings, and inflexions : the reaſon is, that the 
bile, and pancreatic juice mixing at the beginning thereof, or 
at the end of the Duodenum, would otherwiſe precipitate not 
only the groſs parts of the excrements, but alſo the chyle it- 
ſelf, too haſtily. See BiLE, EXCREMENT, &c. 

DUPLA, DuPLE Ratio, is where the antecedent term is 
double the conſequent ; or, where the exponent of the 

Ratio is 2.:---Thus 6: 3 is in a Duple Ratio, See Ra- 
TIO, 

SUB-DUPLE Ratio, is where the conſequent term is double the 

_ antecedent ;z or, the exponent of the Ratio is + :---Thus, 
3:6 3 in a Sub- duple Ratio. See RATIO. 

DvÞPL a-Se/quialtera 

Do 1 tertias Þ Ratie. } See RaTIo, 

DurlE Time. Sce the article TIME. 

DUPLICATE *, a ſecond inſtrument, or act in writing ; 
or a tranſcript, or copy of another, See TRAnsCRiPpT, 
and Cop v. | 

e Ts. ord is formed from the Latin Duploma, of Duplum, 

ouble. 


It is uſual to ſend a Duplicate, when it is apprehended the firſt 
diſpatch, &c. is loſt. See DispaTCH. Wii 
DuPLICATE, in chancery, is particularly uſed for a ſecond 
letters patent granted by the lord chancellour, in a caſe wher 
he had formerly done the ſame. See PATENT. . 
DvuPeLICATE Ratio, the Ratio between the ſquares of two quan- 

tities.---Thus: the Duplicate Ratio of a to b, is the Ratio of 
aa, to bb, or of the ſquare of @ to the ſquare of b. See 
SQUARE, | 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the 
third is ſaid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the firſt to the ſe- 
cond; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond: Thus, 
in 2, 4, 8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8, is Duplicate of that of 2 
to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4; wherefore 
Duplicate Ratio is the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate 
is of cubes, Sc. and the Ratio of 2 to 8, is ſaid to be 
compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. See Ra- 
TIO, Cc. TT | x 
DUPLICATION, DovsLinG, in arithmetic, and geome- 


try, the multiplying a quantity, either diſcrete, or continued, | 


In the hiſtory of the French academy for the year 1714. 


DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of two pounds: or 3 


DURA Mater, or Meninx, a ſtrong, thick membrane, which 


_ concave fide by the pia mater, or meninx tenuis.— See Tab. 


its ſutures by the fibres, and veſſels it ſends to the pericrant- 


_ CATURE, FALxX, and CEREBELLUM, © © 


cCeive the blood of the adjacent parts from the veins, ts ich 


by two. See MULTIPLICATION, 


the membranes, or other like parts. See Mem AVE. 
Such are the Duplicatures of the peritonzum, of the omen. 
tum, of the pleura, c. See PERITON ZUM, OmexTtyy 
PLEURA, e. | 


an account is given of a young man, who died at the 
of 27 years, in the Duplicature of whoſe meninges were 
found little bones, that ſeemed to proceed out of the inner 
ſurface of the dura mater, and with their acute points ſtimu- 
lated the pia mater. | Y TOR: 3 

That Duplicature of the peritonæum, wherein the ancients 
pou the bladder, is not found by the modern anatomiſts, 

10N18$, | | 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente, firſt diſcovered the Duplicature of 
the cuticula, See CUTICLE. 
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money of the value of two As's. See As. 
As the As, at firſt, weighed a juſt pondo, or libra ; the Du- 
pondius then, weighed two. And hence the name, | 
And though the weight of the As was afterwards diminiſhed, 
and of conſequence that of the Dupondius alſo ; they ſtill re- 
tained the denomination, See Pouxp and LIBRA. 


lines, or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, and in- 
cludes the whole brain; being it ſelf lined on its inner, or 


Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 4. lit. ee. fig. 6. lit. cc. See alſo M- 
NIN GES. een | 
The dura mater ſticks very cloſe to the baſis of the skull, and 


um. See BRAIN and CRANIUM. ee 8 

It is faſtened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the veſſels 
which paſs from the one to the other. It gives a coat, or cover- 
ing to all the nerves which riſe from the brain; and to the 
. ſpinalis, and all the nerves, which riſe from it. See 

E RVE. 7 20 . 

Its ſurface is rough towards the ſkull, and ſmooth towards 
the brain. It is a double membrane, woven of ſtrong fibres, 
which may be plainly ſeen on its inſide, but very little on its 
outſide next the ſkull : It has three proceſſes made by thc 
doubling of its inner membrane, ---- The firſt reſembles 2 


the cerebrum from the cerebellum, down to the med 

oblongata, that the weight of the cerebrum may not offend the 
cerebellum, which lies under it, This procels 1s very ſtrong, 
and thick, and in ravenous beaſts is for the molt part - 16 
becauſe of the violent motion of their brain,---The thi * 
the ſmalleſt, and ſeparates the external ſubſtance of the , 
parts of the cerebellum into two protuberances. . See Dort 1 


In the Dura mater are ſeveral ſinus's, or channel, which run 
between its internal and external membranes: the 2 
cipal ones, are, the ſinus longitudinalis; the ſecond * el 
ſinus's are called Laterales; and the fourth, Torcular. C 
theſe, there are more of inferior note, mentioned t . 
miſts, as du Verney, Dr. Ridley, c. Their uſe is, to 


they ſerve as ſo many trunks, and diſcharge it into the inter- 
nal jugulars. See Sis, and Juul. the 
The veſſels of the dura Mater, are, firſt, a 28 - 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which's di | artery, 
fore and lower part of the dura Mater; ſecomdiy, an which 
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D U T 


1 hs hole of the skull; called foramen arterie 
_— ; = diſperſed on the ſides of this membrane, 
Aud Tuns as bigh as the ſinus longitudinalis: the vein which 
accompanies the branches of this artery, goes out of the skull, 
by the foramen lacerum. Thirdly, a branch of the verte- 
* artery, and vein, which laſt paſſes through the whole be- 
hind the occipital apophyſis, here they are diſperſed in 
the hind- part of the dura mater. It has alſo nerves from 
the branches of the fifth pair, which give it an exquiſite 
ſenſe. * 3 
a motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole, which is cauſed by 
2 which mo the | skull. 8 No doubt, the great 
number of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, than 
| thoſe few peculiar to itſelf, which may aſſiſt a little, though 
not very ſenſibly, becauſe of their ſmallneſs, and paucity. 
The uſe of the dura mater is to cover the brain, the ſpinal 
marrow, and all the nerves ; to divide the cerebrum into two, 
and tc hinder it from preſſing the cerebellum. 
Dura Portio. See the article Por T10. 
DURABLE Fortification. See the article FORT IT ICA TIOX. 
DURATION, an idea we get by attending to the fleet - 
ing, and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſfion. See SU c- 
ION, | 
The idea of ſucceflion we get by reflecting on that train of 
ideas, which continually follow one another in our minds, 
while awake. The diſtance between any parts of this ſuc- 
ceffion is what we call Duration: and the continuation of the 
exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind, is called our own Duration, 
or that of the thing coexiſting with our thinking, So that we 
have no perception of Duration, when that ſucceſſion of ideas 
ceaſes, See IDEA, and EX1STENCE. | 7 
Duratim, in Mr. Locke's philoſophy, is a mode, or modifi- 
cation of ſpace, See SPACE and MoDE, . 
The fimple modes. of Duration, are any lengths, or parts 
thereof, whereof we have diſtant ideas; as hours, days, weeks, 
months, years, time, eternity, &c; See Hour, Day, WEEK, 
MonTH, YEAR, Sc. 
Duration, as marked by certain periods, and meaſures, is what 
we properly call Time. See TIME. | 
1. By obſerving certain appearances, at regular, and ſeeming- 
ly equi- diſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, 
and meaſures of Duration, as minutes, hours, &c, 2. By 
being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as often as we 
will, we come to imagine Duration where nothing really en- 
dures or exiſts : thus, we imagine, to-morrow, next year, 
yeſterday, &c, 3. By being able to repeat ſuch idea of any 
length of time, as of a minute, year, &c. as often as we will, 
and add them to one another, without ever coming to an end, 
we get the idea of eternity, See ETERNITY, | 
Time is to Duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion, They 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity, and im- 
menſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt ; and 
thus ſerve to denote the poſition of finite, real beings, in re- 
ſpe of each other in thoſe infinite oceans of Duration, and 
ſpace, 
DonarION of Aion, See the article AcTION. 
DURATION of an Eclipſe. See the article EcL1Pse. 
Seruples of half Duration. See the article SCRUPLE. 
DvuraT1oON of a ſolar Eclipſe. See the article ELI. 
DURE, Door. See the article Sur - Dure. 
DURESSE, Hardſhip, in law, is where a perſon is kept 
in priſon, or reſtrained of his liberty, contrary to order of 
_ or threatned to be killed, maimed, or beaten; See 
ORCE;, *' = n 1 f 
In which caſe, if a perſon fo in priſon, or in fear of ſuch 
threats, make any ſpecialty, or obligation, by reaſon of ſuch 


impriſonment, or threats; ſuch deed is void in law: and in- 
an action brought on ſuch ſpecialty,” the party may plead, that | 


it was brought by Dureſſe. 


DUST, minute and almoſt inſenſible particles broken off from 
any hard body, See Po WD ER, PARTICLE, CorpUsCLe, 
Aron, Ge. nant itgga Of 115443 
Thoſe broken from ftones are more properly called Sand. See 


AND, ; 


The ſubtile matter of des Cartes, is a ſort of Di produced 


by the collifion of the matter of the ſecond element. See ELER 
MENT, SUBTILE MATTER, CARTESTANTSM, . 
Geld-DosT, p26 Bax aatty ith 52 Adr 
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DUTCH Cn. 
Duron PFortification, 
Du ren Miet. 
UTCH Pens, © 
TCH Teleſcobe. 
UTCH L. 
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DUT Gro ris, 1 ; e 292 i WMEAVErt | 
1 H- Cova, a court wherein all matters belonging to 


the Durchy,. or county palatine of Lancaſter, are decided by | 


Ceres of the chancellor of that court,” See Con Ty, Cover, 
HANCELEVRy M. mein , lr ooavt 
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The original of this Court was in Henry the I'Vth's time, u 
obtaining the crown by depoſition of Richard II. and having 
the Dutchy of Lancaſter, by deſcent, in right of his mother. 
became ſeized thereof as king, riot as duke. So that all the 
| liberties; franchiſes, and juriſdiction of the ſaid county paſſed 
from the king, by his great ſeal, and not by livery, or attorn- 
ment, as the earldom ef March, and other poſſeſſions, which 
deſcended to him by other anceſtors than the king's, did. 
Henry IV. by authority of parliament, ſevered the poſſeſſions, 
liberties, &c. of the ſaid Duteby from the crown: but Eq- 
ward IV. reſtored them to their former nature. 
The officers belonging to this court, are a chahcellor, attor- 
ney-general, receiver-general, clerk of the court, and meſſen- 
ger; beſide the affiſtants, as an attorney in the exchequer, 
another in chancery, and four counſellors, See CHAN CEL 
Lok and ATTORNEY of the Dutchy. 
The Dutchy of Lancaſter, ſays Gwin, grew out of the grant 
of Edward III. who gave that Dutchy to his ſon John of 
Gaunt, and endowed it with royal rights, equal to thoſe of 
the county palatine of Cheſter. And foraſmuch as it came 
afterwards to be extinct in the perſon of king Henry IV, by 
reaſon of its union with the crown; the ſame king ſuſpecting 
himſelf more rightfully duke of Lancaſter, than king of Eng- 
land, determined to fave his right in the Dutchy, whatever 
ſhould befal the kingdom. Accordingly, he ſeparated the 
Dutchy from the crown; and ſettled it ſo in his own perſon, 
and heirs, as if he had been no king, or politic body at all : 
in which condition it continued during the reigns of Henry V. 
and VI. who deſcended from him, till Edward IV, who, by 
recovery of the crown, recontinuing the right of the houſe of 
York, appropriated the Dztchy to the crown again, Yet ſo, 
as he ſuffered the court and officers to remain as he found then, 
In this manner it came, together with the crown, to Henry 
VII. who taking Henry IV's policy, (by whoſe right, indeed, 
he obtained the kingdom) re-ſeparated the Dutchy, and fo leſt 
it to his poſterity, who till enjoy it. 

DUTY, in a moral ſenſe. See OFFIcE. 

DuTy of Marriage. See the article Man RAGE. 

Dur v, in policy, and commerce, an impoſt laid by authority 
of a prince; c. on merchandizes, and commodities; either 
of his own country, or brought from abroad; towards ſup- 
porting the expences of the government, See CusToms. 

The Duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite, 
The principal are, the | 

DuTIEs of exportation, and importation, paid upon the bringing 

in, or carrying out, of the diverſe kinds of goods, animals, and 
even perſons ; agreeable to the tatifs ſettled between the ſeve- 
ral nations. See EXPORTATION, Cc. 
There is no ſtate in Europe, or perhaps in the world, where 
the Duties of exportation and importation, are ſo many, and 
ſo conſiderable, as in England.- The two principal are, the 
Duties of tonnage, and pouridage. The firſt charged on li- 
quors, in preportion to their meaſure, and content, See 
ToNnNAGE.-- The ſecond on the other commodities, and paid 
according to their value, ſettled in a tarif. See PounDAGE. 

Theſe two Duties, which have a long time been on foot in 
England, were re-eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration. of king 
Charles il. in 1660, upon the parliament's annulling all the 
laws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the executing of 
the ancient ordinances. | 
To theſe there have been eighteefi new Duties added ſince that 
time : ten of them for liquids, and the other eight on other 

kinds of commodities, | | i be 

The DuUT1Es on liquids, are the ancient Duty of torinage, or 
old ſubſidy : the additional Duty ; Duty of exciſe, Duty of 
coinage, the old impoſition, the additional impoſition, the or- 
phans money, the Duty on French wines, the new ſubſidy, 
the Duty on Hungary wines, and the one third, and two thirds 
ſubſidies; See Excrse, SuB$IDyY, S. 

The DuTits on other commodities, are the ancient Duty of 
- poundage* the additional Duty of 1660, on linnens, and ſilks : 
the new \impolition of poundage, called the impeſt of 1690 : 
another impoſition of four fifths in 1693 : the Duty of 25 per 

cent. on French goods, impoſed in 1605: the new ſubſidy of 
poundage in 1697: another additional ſubſidy of a third of 
poundage in 1703: another third in 1704: a Duty on fiſh, 
oils, and whale fins, in 1709: another on leather, velom, 
and parchment, in 1711: a ſecond on the ſame goods, in 

1712: and laſtly, in the ſame year, a Duty on paper, paſte- 


board, arid ſoap; . 5. | f 
We ſhall here enter into a more particular detail of the Du- 

Fox TfFICATTON. 

| Firſt then, the Dry ef tonnage, or the old ſubſidy, we have 


ties on liquids; as wines, brandies, vinegars, cyders, &c.--- 


already obſerved, was eſtabliſhed in the "twelfth year of king 
Charles II. It was at firſt only granted him for life ; but at- 


terwards continued in the firſt year of king James II. during 


the life likewiſe of nl wy And laſtly,” by feveral acts, 
in the reign. of queen Ani 
rears, ending in the year 1808. 1 
This frlt Bug of tonnage,” is 4 pounds, 10 ſhillings ſterling 


per tun, on all French wines brought by Engliſh: veſſels into 


the port of London; and only 3 pound, into the' reſt. * 
g | | ame 
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fime wine brought by foreign veſſels into the port of London, | 
pays 6 pound; and into the other ports, 4 pound 10 ſhillings 

ſterling. French any, made of wine, pays 4 pound, 10 

ſhillings, brought by .ngliſh veſſels; and 6 pound by fo- 

reign. French cyder, and perry, and vinegar made of thoſe 

liquors, pay as in the preceding article. Rheniſh wine 

brought into any port of England, pays 1 pound ſterling per 
awine, a meaſure amounting to the ſixth of a tun, ſo that the 

Duty per tun is about 7 pound 7 ſhillings, which is a fourth 

more than that of France. wha Spaniſh and Portugueſe 

wines, muſcadines, malmſeys, and other Greek wines, pay 

the ſame as French wines; and the like is to be underſtood 

of vinegars made thereof, 

Additional DuUTy of the old ſubſidy. This firſt augmentation of 

the old tunnage was made in 1660, and continued like the 
ſubſidy itſelf to 1808. 
For this Duty, French wines pay 3 pound ſterling per tun. 
Rheniſh wines pay as French wines, Spaniſh wines pay 4 
pound; Portugal wines, 3 pound; muſcadines, malmſeys, 
and other Greek wines, pay the ſame as Spaniſh wines. Vi- 
negar, cyder, and perry, are exempt from this Duty. See 
SUBSIDY, 

DvurTy of exciſe is not laid on wines, but only on malt-liquors, 
Sc. See ExCisE. | 

DuTy ef coinage was impoſed in the 18th year of king Charles 
IT. to defray the expence of coining the money, It has been 
continued by diverſe acts to the year 1715, and even fince 
that time. 

Wines of all kinds pay equally 10 ſhillings ſterling per tun on 
this Duty. Sce ColN AGE. 

Dor vf eld impoſition of tunnage was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1685, and continued by diverſe acts; that of 1711 made it 
perpetual, _ 7 
By this Duty French wines pay 8 pound ſterling per tun in 
all the ports of England; Spaniſh, Portugal, Muſcadine, and 
other Greek wines, 12 pound: vinegars 8 pound, 

Duty of additianal impoſition was eſtabliſhed in 1690, conti- 
nued by diverſe acts to 1720, and in 1712 made perpetual, 
This Duty none but the French pay, the other nations being 
exempt from it. 

Each tun of French wine pays for this Duty 8 pound ſterling 
in any port of England: vinegar, cyder, and perry pay 25 per 
cent. of their value. 

Orphans-DuTvy is only charged on wines brought into the port of 
| pra Its name expreſſes the pious office it is intended for. 
It had its riſe in the 6th year of king William III. It is 
fixed at 4 ſhillings per tun on all wines indifferently. See 
ORPHANS. 

Additional Dor on French wines, is one of the Duties to which 
French wines alone are ſubject, It was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1695, for 20 years, and ſince continued.---lIt is rated at 25 
pound ſterling per tun: and vinegars at 15 pound. 

DurTy, called new ſub/idy, was granted to king William III. 

in 1695, for his lite, and ſince continued to queen Anne for 
her life. * 1 3 8527 
This is properly a duplicate of the Duty of tunnage, to which 
French, and other wines are equally ſubject, whether brought 
in Engliſh, or foreign veſlels ; though there are ſome differ- 
ences, as to vinegars, cyders, and perry. 

DuTy on Hungary wines, is very late, only eſtabliſhed in the 
firſt year of queen Anne, It is the ſame with that paid by 
Rheniſh wines, 

Dor v, called third ſubſidy, is a third of the old ſubſidy, firſt 
eſtabliſhed in 1703, and ſince continued by diverſe acts, to ex- 
pire in 1805. 

DurTy, called two thirds ſubſidy, is likewiſe a new Duty, firſt 
eſtabliſhed in 1704, to laſt only for a certain time, though 
ſince made perpetual.---It conſiſts in two other thirds of the 
old ſubſidy; ſo that theſe two Duties of 1703, and 1704, are 
equal to the whole ſubſidy. 

Beſides theſe DUT1Es impoſed on all wines imported, both by 
natives, and foreigners; there are likewiſe the Duty of But- 
lerage, another Luty called alien's, another of Briſtol, and 
another of Southampton, amounting together to about 40 
ſhillings per tun: but as theſe Duties are only levied on wines 
imported in foreign veſlels, it is but rarely they are paid ; moſt 
of the wine-trade being managed by Engliſh veſſels. 
From this ſtate of the Duties paid by wines and other liquors 
brought into England, it appears that French wines- imported 
by Engliſhmen into the port of England; pay 55 pound, 16 

_ ſhillings, and 8 pence ſterling per tun, Thoſe imported by 
the ſame into the other ports, 5 1 pound, 13 ſhillings, and 6 
pence : thoſe brought by foreigners into the poxt of London, 
61 pound, 15 ſhillings, and 10 pence; and into the other 
ports, 57 pound, 12 ſhillings, and 8 pence. KY 
Spaniſh, Italian, Muſcadine, Malmſey, and other Greek 
wines, imported by the Engliſh into the port of London, pay 
27 pounds, 7 ſhillings, and 10 pence ſterling; and brought by 
the ſame into the other ports, 23 pound, 4 ſhillings, and 9 
pence. The ſame wines brought to London by foreigners, 

pay 33 pound, 7 ſhillings, 3 fourths, 


5 


| DUUMVIR, a general appellation among the ancient Romans, 


DUU 


by Engliſh veſſels, pay 26 pounds, 10 ſhillings, and } g 
into the other ports, 22 pound, 7 ſhillings, and 2 pence the 
fame wines imported to London by foreigners, pay 32 pound 
ſhillin d and into other g 
INuwmngs, and 5 pence ; and ports, 28 pound, 6 
ſhillings, 3 pence. | : 
French vin imported to London by the Engliſh pay 2 
pound, 10 ſhillings, 11 pence ; and into the other — = 
pound, 4 ſhillings, 6 pence : wy 9 by foreigners into 1 
don, they pay 28 pound, 17 ſhillings, 3 pence; and in the 
other ports, 27 pound, 10 ſhillings, 11 pence, 
Spaniſh and Portugal vinegars, imported to London by En 
gliſh veſſels, pay 12 pound, 10 ſhillings, 11 pence ; in the 
other ports, 11 pound, 4. ſhillings, 6 pence : the fame vine. 
Ears imported to London by foreign vellels, pay 13 pound, 1 
illings, 3 pence ; and in the other ports, 12 pound, 10 hi. 
lings, 1 penny.--As to cyders, and perries, the importation 
- not conſiderable. | 4 
rench brandies imported by any veſſel into any port 
pound, 4 ſhillings ſterling per tun; and — he 
other countries, except France, only 48 pound, 4 ſhillings ; 
all other foreign brandies being exempted from Duties of 30 
pound ſterling, charged on French brandies by acts of parlia- 
ment, under the reign of king William III. 
The Engliſh merchants, it is to be obſerved, are not obliged 
to pay theſe ſeveral Duties before 12 months; nor foreigners 
before : giving _— for the ſame. Or, if they pay 
ready money, there is a deduction made them of 5 per cini. 
on the old new third, and two third ſubſidy, and on the other 
Duties 6, and one fourth per cent, Add, that if theſe mer- 
chandizes be again exported into other countries, after they 
have been entered in England, the Duties are returned ; 
though this only within the compaſs of a year to natives, and 
of 9 months to foreigners. | 
In Spain, the Dur IEs of export, and import, are called, Dy. 
ties of alcavala, and amount to about 5 per cent. of the value 
of the goods : For inſtance, the piece of velvet of 40 Spaniſh 
vares, or yards, pays 20 rials: Hats of Vigonia, 5 * a- piece: 
linnens, 224 rials per 100 vares : gold and ſilver laces, 2 rials 
3 quarters, the mark weight. The Duties of exportation are 
nearly on the ſame footing. 
In Portugal, the DuTits of importation were anciently the 
ſame on all kinds of goods, viz. 18 per cent, of the value. 
But ſince the year 1667, ſilks have been excepted out of the 
general tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent. For exportation the 
Duties are only 6 per cent. nn 
In Holland, the DurriEs of exportation, and importation, are 
nearly alike ; both of them being about the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the value of the goods.--At Hambourg, and Bremen, the 
Duties are but 1 per cent.--At Lubeck, three 4ths per cent, — 
In Muſcovy, 5 per cent. 
At Venice, theſe Duties are 6 and three 4ths per cent. for 
what the natives import; and 10 and a half to ſtrangers: 
the Duties of exportation are 9 per cent, At Leghorn, the 
Duties of exportation, and importation, are very inconſider- 
able; but with the addition of a number of petty dues, become 
as great as at Venice. 
In the ports of the Levant, Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Sc. the Dur IiEs of exportation, and importation are nearly on 
an equal footing, viz. 3 per cent. except to the Venetians, and 
Jews, who pay 5 per cent,—The couſuls Duties are likewile to 
be added for Smyrna, &c, which are about 2 per cent. 
At Cairo, Alexandria, and ſome other cities of Egypt, the 
DuT1Es are of two kinds: one for goods brought in ſhips 
from Europe; the other, for thoſe brought by oz 
from Aſia, The firſt are fixed at 20 per cent. The ſecon 
are arbitrary, but always very high. Beſide the ordinary 
Duty, they here pay the golden Duty, which is the tenth part 
of what is paid for the Duty.—As to Duties of expor- 
tation, they may be ſaid to pay none, the 1 and half per 2. 
being rather the cuſtom-houſe fee, than any Duty pai the 


Vereign. 


given to magiſtrates, commiſſioners and officers, where tw 
were joined together in the ſame funQion.--50 that they b 
almoſt as many Duumviri, as they had officers joined two by 
two in commiſſion, . - n e a 
There are Duumviri to direct the n repairing 2% 
conſecrating of temples, and altars ; capita : Du 
took cognizance of crimes, and condemned to dea —— 4 
umviri of the marine, or navy, c. — But the moſt eo + 
able of the Lzumviri, and thoſe uſually thus called by way * 
eminence, were the rt e 
DuuuvixI Sacrorum, created by Tarquin, for the elbe 
ance of ſacrifice, and keeping of the Sibyls arg? their 

| were choſe among the nobility, or Patricians ; an R 
office for life: They were exempted from Terving bout 
and from the offices impoſed on the ocher . ger 
N 500 oracles of the Sybils could not be conſulted. 5 
IBYL, Fe „eee at 
The commiſſion laſted till the, page of Rome 388 ; = 


1 


es 


ortugal, Rheniſh, and Hungary wines brought to London | 


the requeſt of C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, tribun of 
people, they were changed into Decemuiri ; chat 185 leu 100 


1100 perſons, the truſt was committed to fer, half patricians, 
half plebians. See DECEMVIRI. : 

Sylla added five to their number, upon which they became 
Jenominated Quindecimuiri. Their body was afterwards 
much increaſed, and at length amounted to ſixty ; yet ſtill 
retained the denomination of Quindecimviri. See Q E- 

IR, 
They were entirely aboliſhed under the emperor Theodoſius, 
along with the reſt of the heathen ſuperſtitions. | 

The capital DUMYIRI, Duumviri perduellienis, were not ordi- 
nary magiſtrates; but eteated on certain occurrences. --- The 
firſt commiſſioners of this kind were thoſe appointed to judge 
the ſurviving Horatius, fot Killing his ſiſter, after vanquiſhing 
the Curiatii. f : 

There were alſo DUNI in the Roman colonies; who held 
the ſame rank and authority in their reſpective colonies, that 
the conſuls held at Rome. They were choſe out of the body 
of Decuriones, and wore the prætexta, or robe bordered with 

urple. : 
be alſo read of municipal Duumviri, whom Vigenere com- 
es to our ſheriffs, or rather mayors of towns. 

DUUMVIRATE, DuumviraTvVs, the magiſtrature, of- 
fice, or dignity of the Duumviri, See Duuvia. 

The Duumvirate laſted till the year of Rome 388 ; when it 
was changed into a Decemvirate, See DECEMvIR1, 

DWAL, in - heraldry, the herb night-ſhade ; uſed by ſuch as 
blazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead of colours and metals, 
for ſable, or black. See SABLE, Sc. 

DWARF, See GianT, Pycmy, and STATURE. 


Dwazrr-TREEs, a fort of diminutive fruit-trees, frequently 
planted in the borders of | my : thus called from the low- 
neſs of their ſtature. Sce FRUIT-Tree, and TREEs. 

They ſeldom grow above four or five foot high; and have 
uſually a hoop tied within the middle of the branches, to 
make them ſpread a- round. | | 
 Dwarf-trees are of ſpecial advantage for table-fruit, whether 
pears, apples, plums, or cherries ; the fruit they yield is uſu- 
ally of the fineſt, and beſt ; and as ſuch they make a conſide- 
rable article in the gardeners province. | 
There are diverſe ways of producing Dwarfs.--- Dwarf-pears 
are uſually had by inoculating on quince-ſtocks, which grow 
the Dwarf*s height. | 
As for dwarf-apples, the ſtocks they chuſe to graft on are thoſe 
raiſed of the cuttings of the apple-tree.---In order to provide 
ſtocks of each kind, they chuſe ſuch ſtems, and branches, as 
grow ſtraighteſt, in the month of October, from trees whoſe 
cuttings will grow, or which in the places they are to be 
grafted in are at leaſt an inch thick : theſe they cut off an 
hand's breadth below the knots or burs, which are the plates 
where they uſually put forth their roots ; and cut off the top, 
that they may not be above a yard long. If they cannot be 
got ſo long of quinces, ſhorter muſt do. Cut off all ſide- 
branches cloſe to the body, except one ſmall twig near the top 
for the ſap to vent it ſelf at. Set them in beds, as ſeed- plants 
are: and keep them a foot above ground. 
It being ſomewhat difficult, to get enough of ſuch branches as 


have burs and knots on them; a particular method has been | 
invented to bring thoſe knots, and burs, artificially, called | 


circumpaſition. It is performed by tying ſome earth in a piece 


of old hat, a foot long, about the place where you intend to | 


cut, in the month of February; and in October it will have 
ſhot roots therein. | 


Such trees alone, as are apt to put forth roots, are ore for | 


dwarf ſtocks ; as the Kentiſh codlin, gennet moil, ſome ſorts 
of ſweet apples, bitter ſweets, the quince- tree, mulberry- tree, 

Paradiſe apple- tree. 4M 

Stocks for dwarf apple - trees are likewiſe raiſed by cutting 

down an old tree, which is apt to caſt forth good ſuckers from 


the old roots; which at two years age may be tranſplanted, | 


or elle inoculated where they ſtand. 
As tor dwarf pear-trees, ſtocks may be raiſed for them from 
the ſuckers of old pear-trees, Elſe, cut off the top of ſome 
old ill pear-tree, and the roots will caſt forth ſuckers. | 

or dwarf cherries and plums, ſuckers of the common red 
cherry, and ordinary plum-tree, are the beſt, 


As to the grafting, or inoculating of dwarf-Aocks, it muſt be | 


done as low as may be, with two cyons, and thoſe longer 


than in grafting for long ſtandards; that they may ſpread 


from the ground, See ENGRAFTING. 

As to the planting of dwarf-trees, it is beſt in a light, hot 

Wie. ſrom the middle of October, to the end of Novem- 
r. In cold, wet ſoil, it is beſt in Match and April. The 
em of the tree to be cut off ſeven or eight inches above 

the graft ; and remember to cut off half the length of the 

8 and hairy fibres; to turn the cut of the tree towards 


© north; to let the graft always be two or three inches | 


above the ground, leſt it take root; to plant them ſhallow, as 
ne apt of themſelves, in light ground, to ſink” a foot deep, 


Which is. ſufficient; and to cover the ground, when they are 


planted, with horſe- litter. See PLANTING 
DYADIC Arithmetic, See the article AxiTHMETIC, © 
Vor. I, NUELVHI, + i) 55 cnn, ons & boelch 
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DYE *, in architecture, the trunk of the pedeſtal; of tha! 
part between the baſe and the cornice: being ſo named, be- 
cauſe it is frequently made in the form of a cube, or Dye. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 20, 32. 


* It is alſo called Dado, by the Italians ; and by Vitruvius, Ju- 
cus, See PEDESTAL, 


Drs, is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone, placed under the feet of a 
ſtatue, and over its pedeſtal; to raiſe it, and ſhew it the more, 
See STATUE, Nich, &c. | 

DYERS Black. See the article BI Ack. 

DyERrs Blue. See the article Bus. | 

DYING, the art, or a& of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or other mat- 
ter with a permanent colour, which penetrates the ſubſtance 
thereof. See CLoTH, Ec. age 
Dying differs from bleaching, or whitening, which is not the 
giving a new colour, but the brightening of an old one: it 
alſo differs from painting, gilding, marbling, and printing, or 
ſtamping; in that the colours in theſe only reach the ſurface. 
See BLEACHING, PAIN TIN, G1LDiNG, Cc. 

Dying may be defined the art of colouring wool, linnen, cot- 
ton, ſilk, hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads and 
webs thereof, with woods, roots, herbs, ſeeds and leaves, by 
means of ſalts, limes, lixiviums, waters, heats, fermentations, 
macerations, and other proceſſes, 

Dying with regard to the manner of applying the colours, is 
divided into hot, and cold. | | 

DyinG hot, Oephioc apn, is that wherein the liquors and ingre- 
dients are boiled, before the cloth be dipped therein; or even 
where the cloths themſelves are boiled in the Dye. 


DyinG cold, YuygoBagn, is where the ingredients are diſſolved 


cold ; or at leaft ſuffered to grow cold, ere the ſtuffs be put in 


them.--V. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 1697. voc. Teinture, 
Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1167. 


Origin of Dy 1nG.--The dying art is of great antiquity z as ap- 


pears from the traces of it in the oldeſt ſacred, as well as pro- 
fane writers. The honour of the invention is attributed to 
the Tyrians* ; though what leſſens the merit of it, is that 
it is ſaid to have owed its riſe to chance, The juices of cer- 
tain fruits, leaves, &c. accidentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to 
have furniſhed the firſt hint: Pliny aſſures us, that even in 
his time the Gauls made uſe of no other Dyes * : it is added, 
that coloured earths, and minerals waſhed and ſoaked with 
rain, gave the next dying materials >. — But purple, an animal 
juice, found in a ſhell-fith called Murex, Conchylium, and Pur- 
pura, ſeems from hiſtory to have been prior to any of them. 
This indeed was reſerved for the uſe of kings, and princes ; 
private perſons were forbidden by law to wear the leaſt ſcrap 
of it. The diſcovery of its tinging quality is ſaid to have 
been taken from a dog, which having caught one of the pur- 
ple-fiſhes among the rocks, and eaten it up, ſtained his mouth 
and beard with the precious liquor; which ſtruck the fancy of 
a Tyrian nymph fo ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her lover Her- 
cules any favours till he had N her a mantle of the ſame 
colour. - V. Plin. Nat. Hift. . c. 2. b Sa- 
var, Lib. cit. p. 1698.— Leg. I. C. Quæ res ven, non pol. 
Salmuth. ad Pease. Lib. I. Tit. 1. p. 8. ſeq. 4 Poll, rot 
de verb. Idon. ad Commed. Polyd. Virg. de Invent, Rer. Lib. 
III. c. 7. See alſo the article PURPLE. 

* Pliny ſeems to aſcribe the invention of the art of dying wools 
to the Lydians of Sardis : Inficere lanas Sardibus Lydi a; 
where the word incipere mult be underſtood b. But a modern 
critic ſuſpects a falſe reading here; and not without reaſon, for 
Lydi, ſubſtitutes Lydda, the name of a city on the coaſt of 
Phznicia, where the chief mart of the Purple Dye was . 
@ V. Plin. Hi. Nat. Lib. VII. c. 56. b Hardou. not. ad 

loc. © © Nurra, in Bibl. Chief. T. 20. p. 193. Jef. 

** After the Phznicians, the Sardinians ſeem to have arrived at 

tze greateſt perfection in the dying art; inſomuch that Bapuus 

Taęcurtauov, Sardinian Dye paſſed into a proverb among the 
Greeks. Ariſtophanes in two places, to expreſs a thing red as 
ſcarlet, compares it to the Sappa Zagdiacoy d. Salmaſiur, 
Palmerius and Spanheim indeed for Zagdimmaxor ſubſtitute 
 Saedtavixoy, which they ſuppoſe a poſſeiſive of Sardis, and 

to denote Sardian Dye: but Nurra in a diſſertation expreſly 
on the ſubject has ſtrenuouſſy ſupported the pretenſions of his 
country againſt this innovation e. d Ariſtoph. in Acharnan, 

Vs 112. item Pax. v. 11, 74. + ©. I. Paul Nurra Dif de 

Faria Leflione Adagii BAMMA SAPAINIAKON, tintura 

Sardiniaca. Flor. 1709. 4*, le Clerc. Bibl, Chaiſe T. 20. 
„ Þ; 187 ee: E * ; 
Till the time of Alexander we find no other ſort of Dye in 
uſe but purple, and ſcarlet.— It was under the ſucceſſors of that 
monarch, that the Greeks applied themſelves to the other co- 
lours ; and invented, or at leaſt perfected, blue, yellow, green, 
c. For the ancient purple it has been long loſt, but the 
ſection to which the moderns have carried the other co- 
ours, abundantly indemniſies them of the loſs. In this the 
French under the auſpices of that excellent miniſter M. Col- 
bert, ſeems to have outſtri moſt of their neighbours 8. 
See GOBBIINS. V. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 1. p. 249. voc. 
Baphia. 53 Savar, Ib. cit. 35 
Among the Romans, Dye-houſes, Baphia, were all under the 
direction of ane 
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had each their peculiar præpoſitus, as at Alexandria, Tyre, [ 


c. i, --- The Dyers of London make the 13th company of 
the city, incorporated under Hen. VI. conſiſting of a maſter, 
warden, and livery *.---At Paris, and in moſt of the great 
cities in France, the Dyers are divided into three companies; 
viz. thoſe of the great Dye, du grand & bon teint, who are 
only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt 
and moſt laſting colours.---Dyers of the leſſer Dye, du petit 
tcint, who are allowed to uſe tlie inferior ſorts of drugs, which 
only yield falſe and fading colours.--- And ſilk, wool and thread 
Dyers:-=-All the higher. prized cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved 
to the Dyers of the firſt ſort: thoſe of leſs value, particularly 
ſuch as are not rated at above 40 ſols the ell in white, are 
committed to the maſters of the petit teint. Blue, red, and 
yellow, are teſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the grand 
teint ; browns, fallows, and blacks are common to both ſorts. 
As to black, it is begun by the Hyers of the grand teint, and 
finiſhed by thoſe of the leſſer l. It ſeems there is a tradition 
among Dyers, that Jeſus Chriſt was of their profeſſion ; which 
we alſo find delivered in the goſpel of the infancy of Feſus, though 
on what grounded we know not, But it is hence the Per- 
fian Dyers, notwithſtanding all their Mahometaniſm, have 
choſen Jeſus for the patron of their art; inſomuch that 
among them a x vx # is called Chrift's ſhop n.. AY, 
- Notit. Imper, Hoffm, L. T. 1; p. 469. * Pitiſc. loc. cit. 
k New View of Lond. T. 2. p. 6ol, ſeqq. Savar. D. Comm. 
T. 2. p. 1688. voc. Teint. n Sike Not. ad Evang. Infant. p. 
55, Hilſcher de Stud. Chriſt. in Miſc. Lipſ. Obſ. 96. F. 10. 
1 
Requiltter in Brie. There are three things demanded by the 
Greek chemiſts to a good Dye; viz.---Apatwe i, opening or 
rarefying of the body to be dyed, to diſpoſe it to imbibe the co- 
lour.—-Bæęn, the tincture or Dye itſelf.---Kea7Toxn, or STuls, 
by the Romans called alligatio, the binding or fixing the co- 
lour, to prevent its fading or being diſcharged.---Some add a 
fourth condition, viz. Z71Avs, by the Latins called lumen, 
by us lu/tre or brightneſs. 
Among ſome, theſe three were done ſeverally at three diffe- 
rent operations, in different liquors, or decoctions: by the 
firſt, the ſtuff was prepared to receive the Dye; this was cal- 
led mp*Begiov and vrewoTvph ; by the ſecond, the deſired co- 
lour was given it; and by the third, the colour was fixed on 
it. But others did all three at once, with one decoction, and 
one dip. -V. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1146, ſeq. 
Advancement of DYING. The baſis of a juſt hiſtory of Dying, 
muſt be a theory of light and colours. Sze LIGHT, CoLouR, 
and RAINBOW. Two things, it may be obſerved, are chiefly 
aimed at in the enquiry of colours, the firſt to increaſe the 
materia tinctoria; the ſecond, to fix thoſe colours we have, 
In order to theſe it may be remembered, that ſome colours are 
apparent, as thoſe of flowers, the juices of fruits, and the ſa- 
nies of animals,---Others are latent, and only diſcovered by 
the effects which the ſeveral ſpecies of ſalts and other things 
have on them. | 
Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
and the effects of different ſalts in changing them from one 
colour to another, we have many inſtances in Mr, Boyle, 
collected and ranged in a new order by Dr, Liſter, as, 
1/?, That acid falts advance the colours of flowers, and ber- 
ries : thus they make the infuſions of balauſtia or pomegra- 
nate flowers, red-roſes, clove-july flowers, mezerion, peaſe- 
bloom, violets, and cyanus flowers, of a fairer red; and the 
Juices of the berries of liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buck- 
thorn berries, of a much fairer red,--- To the ſame purpoſe it 


is obſerved, that acid ſalts make no great alterations upon the | 


white flowers of jalmin and ſnow-drops. | 


- 2dly, Urinous ſalts and alcalies, on the contrary, quite alter | 


the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well as the juices of 
the berries abovementioned, from red to green. 
34ly, Urinous ſalts and alcalies advance, at leaſt do not hurt 


the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, woods and roots. | 


Thus urinous ſpirits and alcalies make the yellow infuſions 


of madder roots, red ; of brazil wood, purpliſh ; of lignum ne- | 


phriticum, blue; the red infuſion of log-wood, purple; and 
of the leaves of ſena, red, 


4thly, Acid falts quite alter the ſaid infuſions from red or blue 


to yellow, 
5thly, Cochineel, which of it ſelf is red, upon the affuſion 
of oil of vitriol, an acid ſalt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon 

that can be imagined ; and with urinous falts and alcalies, 
will be again changed into an obſcure colour betwixt a violet 
and a purple, 

thy, All red, blue and white flowers are immediately, upon 
the affuſion of an alcaly, changed to a green colour; and 
thence, in no long proceſs of time, turn yellow. | 
-thly, All the parts of vegetables which are green, will in 
like manner ftrike a yellow with an alcaly, 
8th;y, What flowers are already yellow, are not much chang- 
ed, if at all, by an alcaly, or urinous ſpirit. 

' gthly, The blue ſeed-huſks of glaſtum ſylveſtre, old gathered 
and dry, diluted with water, ſtain a blue, which upon the 


| affuſion of lye ſtrikes a green; which ſaid green or blue being | 


| - abovementioned, whether vegetable or animal, there is not one 


D 


touched with oil of vitriol dyes a purple: and all theſe 4 


colours ſtand. 


knots; Which upon the affuſton of lye, will ſtrik 


ſon, and after ſome time quite degenerate into a di 


yet vivid colours, upon the affuſion of different falts, and 
- ſtand, as the cochineel, and glaſtum, are of all others to be 


ſeqg. ſee alſo Boerh. Elem, Chem. P. 3. T. 2. p. 40), Jeg. 


with regard to their uſe and effect in dyingy it will be neceſſary 


three 
certain red 
and ſtand. * purple, 
For the latent colours in animals and vegetables, di 

us by the affuſion of ſalts; they cron page — 
We will only mention a few;---1/, The milky juice Ch. 


tuda ſylveſtris, coſta ſpinoſa, & ſonchus aſper & lævi 
the * 5 of lye, will ſtrike a vivid eee Was upon 


rothly, On the tops of the fungus tubuloſus are 


or crim- 


24ly, The milk of cataputia major, upon the zullen ow, 


eſpecially if it be drawn with a knife, and have wp : 
ſtood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike a purple or blood reg 
colour, and by and by change into an ignoble yellow, 

34ly, The common hawthorn-caterpillar will ſtrike a purple 
or carnation with lye, and ſtand. P 

4thly, The heads of beetles, piſmires, &c; will with lye ſtrik 

the ſame carnation colour, and ſtand. F 
5thly, The amber coloured ſeolopendra will give with Iye a 
moſt beautiful and pleaſant azure, or amethyſtine, and ſtand 
It remains to be obſerved, -, That in all the inftanc.. 


colour truly fixed; though there may be ſome uſe made of 
them, as they are.---By not truly fixed, we mean, not 
againſt ſalt and fire; for, what ſeem to ſtand, and be Iye- 
proof, are either wholly deſtroyed by a different alt, or 
changed into a much different colour; which muſt needs 
prove a ſtain and blemiſh, when it ſhall happen in the uſe of 
any of them, | 
24%, That both the apparent and latent eolours of v 
are fixable: an inſtance whereof we may obſerve in the ſeed 
huſks of glaſtum, and the uſe Dyers make of the leaves of 
that plant after due preparation. 
3s It is probable from the ſame inſtance, that we may learn 
rom the colour of ſome part of the fruit or ſeed, what colour 
the leaves of any vegetable; and the whole plant, might be 
made to yield for our uſe; 
4th, That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-exiſtent, 
and not produced; from the ſame inſtance of wood; and 
likewiſe from this, that the milky juice of lactuca ſylyeſtris 
affords of it ſelf a red ſerum. _ | 
5thly, That the change of colours in flowers is gradnal and 
conſtant. | >: 968-3 
6thly, That the colours of flowers, which will not ſtand with 
lye, ſeem to be wholly deſtroyed by it, and irrecoverable.— 
hus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affuſion of lye, is 
changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revived into 
a red by an acid ſalt; but if another part of the ſame leaf be 
ſtill green, it will be revived. babe 5. 
7thly, That dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, yet 
of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition of not wholly 
and ſuddenly reriſhing by the otherwiſe deſtroying alcaly. 
8th y, That thoſe plants or animals which will ftrike different 


reckoned the beſt.- V. Lift. in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 70. p. 2132, 
Edit. Lipſ. | 


YING Ingredients, or the materia tincloria, are beſt reduced un- 
der two heads:---Colorata, or thoſe which- properly give the 
colour,---And Non-celorata, uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for better 
taking the Dye, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours, 
The colouring ingredients are of three ſorts, blue, yellow and 
red.--To the firſt ſort, belong indigo, woad, weld, wood-wax, 
and log-wood ; to the fecond, fuitic ; to the third, madder, 
brazil; cochineel, kermes, ſaMower, and fanders.--- To whici 
may be added annotto, and young fuſtic, for orange-colows: 
laſtly, wood ſoot, | ; Ci . 
The non-colouring ingredients are,--Certain re/#ringent or bind- 
ing materials, as galls, ſumac, alder bark, pomegranate 
walnut rinds and roots, ſapling bark, and crab-tree bark.--- 
Certain ſalts, as alum, argol, ſalt- petre, ſal armoniac, pot- 
aſhes, lime and urine.--- Liquors, as ** wat ner —. 
aqua vitæ, vinegar, lemon juice, aqua fortis, honey, a 

7 ad ny traganth, arabic, maſtic, and ene 
conis.Smectics, or abſtenſivas, as ſoap, fullers earth, 

oil, ox gall, c. Metals, as ſteel filings, ſlippe, and 2 
to which add copperas, verdegreaſe, antimonys . 
arſenic,---Laſtly, bran, wheat flower, yelks of eggs, laben 
cumin ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, argaric and ſenna. 3 
Of moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account ma be found but 
der their reſpective articles in the courſe of thus book ; 


to conſider them more particularly, and to bring together * 
one view. | | I A oy 
Among the non-colouring drugs, then, from * (the 
kingdom come; 1/, Copperas, ſteel filings, 2 — 
ſtuff. found in the troughs of old grind-ſtones W . 

tools have been ground) which are uſed for all true dl _ 


| blacks ; though not for the Flanders blacks>#49 i 


diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the new fcarlet or 5 3d, 


| though not owned or allowed, is uſed to add | 
zh ---4thly, Antimony uſed chiefly for the 
weight to d ed ſilks. 47 5 x p . 

p ſe; though it alſo contains a tingent ſulphur, which 
ow . — , &fc, affords a great variety of . 
ic uſed in dying crimſon, on pretence of giving a 
| ane — Verdegreaſe, uſed by linnen dyers, in their yel- 
how ** green colours;<--7thly, Alum, much uſed, though 
with what intent is not agreed on; whether to render water 
3 r menſtruum to extract the tingent particles of certain 
A or to ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe be- 
tween the ſtuff, and the dye, and hinder their due adheſion ? | 
or to intenerate the hairs of wool, and hair ſtuffs, that they 

may better imbibe their colours ? or to contribute to the co- 

Pur itſelf, as copperas does to galls in making black, or 
juice of lemons to cochineel in carnations, or aqua fortis im- 
— with pewter in the bowdye ? or, which ſeems moſt 
probable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth and the 
2 as clammy oils, and gum waters, do in painting; 
lum being a ſubſtance whole aculeated particles, diſſolved 
with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and on | 
which the particles of dying drugs will catch ! though it may 
alſo ſerve another uſe, viz. to dry up certain particles which 
difagreed with the colour to be ſuperinduced : to which add, 
that it may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by incruſtating 
| the tuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which the dye co- 
ming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it were applied 
on 2 ſcabrous matter, ſuch as an un-alumed cloth is. 8h y, 
Bran, and bran water, whoſe flower entering the pores of 
the tuff, levigates its ſurface, and thus renders the colour laid 
on it more beautiful; much as woods to be gilded, are firſt 
ſmoothened over with white colours.---9thly, Saltpetre, uſed 
chiefly in aqua fortis, in the bowdye, to brighten colours by 
back boiling ; for which puxpoſe,---10zhly, Argol is more 
commonly uſed.---11zhly, Lime, or calke, uſed in the work- 
ing of blue fats. 
Non-colouring ingredients of the animal kind, are --1/, Ho- 
ney.---24ly, Volks of eggs:--- 34ly, Ox-gall: though this, and 
the two laſt; are only uſed by a few particular diers to ſcower, 
promote fermentation, and increaſe weight.---47hly, Stale 
urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to help the ferment- 
ing, and heating of woad ; though it is alſo uſed in the blue 
fats inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the yellow, 
wherewith blue, and moſt greens ate compounded, it is uſed 
to ſpend weld. withal : yet it is known, that the urine, or old 
mud of piſſing places; will dye a well ſcowered piece of ſilver 
of a golden colour; it being with this (not Bath water, as 
imagined) that the bath ſixpences, &c. are prepared. 


, Litharge, 
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water, by dyers called white liguor, which is of two forts.-- 
I, Well water, uſed in reds, and in other colours wanting 
reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a looſe contexture, 
as calico, fuſtian, and the ſeyeral ſpecies of cottons : but 
naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look ruſty. 
---2dly, River water, ſofter and ſweeter than the former; and 
diſſolving ſoap better, uſed in moſt caſes by the dyers, for 
waſhing, rinſing, c. their cloths after dying.---34h, Li- 


part bran, and fine river water, boiled an hour, and put in 
a leaden ciſtern to ſettle : four or five days in ſummer turn it 
too ſour, and unfit for uſe : its office is to contribute to the 
holding of the colour: it is known that ſtarch, which is only 
the flower of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which will con- 
glutinate paper, though not wood or metals. Accordingly, 

bran liquors are uſt 
which is rendred clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran water; and thus made to flick better to the villl of the 


nguis draconis, are uſed in dying filk, chiefly to give it a 
gloflineſs, which may make it ſeem finer; as well as ſtiffer, 
and to encreaſe its weight. ee e | 
For the colouring ingredients, colorantia colorata, we have, 


we have obſerved, are ufed in dying blacks ;' though how 
ey contribute thereto is not ſo obvious : we know that green 
2 boards become black by the affriction of a faw ; a 
our apple cut with a knife turns of the fame colour; the 
white greaſe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anointed 

» rs likewiſe black by means of the iron boxes where- 
Wt the nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 
1 and that an oaken-ſtick becomes black by a 
"= ent friction againſt other wood in a turning lath; and 
the black colour on earthen-ware is given with ſcalings of 
”_ vitrified, From all which it ſeems to follow, that the 
uſt 18. of blacking lies in the iron; and particularly in its 

Uation or affriction. See BLAck, and BIAckx ESS. 

ing black, is the ſalt of the pyrites wherewith old iron is in- 
Sent are to accompany i 

wood chopped, NN 


rugs, Oc, of the coarſer ſort. 


of brick-colou Its tinEtare, which is a. fort. 


To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients may alſo be added | 


quor abſolutely ſo called, which is bran liquor made of one | - 


to mealy dying ſtuffs, as to madder, | 


— Ruff dyed.---4thly, Gums, tragacanth, arabic; © maſtic; and | 


green 


this as ĩt will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient for dy- : 


corporated, And, wherever this is uſed, ſome of the afttin- | 
| it. See CopPiRASs. ---29, Red- 
and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth, | 


7, is got out by long boiling it with galls, and | 


the cloth along with it. It ſtands better thin brazil,-:4 
3%. Brazil, chopped alſo, and ground, dyes a pink-colour; 
or carnation neareſt approaching cochineel : it is uſed with 
alum : with pot-aſhes it alſo ſerves for purples. It eaſily 
ſtains, See BRAZ1L;---49, Madder gives a colour near ap- 
proaching the bowdye, or new-ſcarlet : thoſe called baſtard- 
ſcarlets are dyed with it, It endures much boiling; and is 
uſed both with alum and argol ; and holds well: the brighteſt 
dyes with madder are made by over-dying the ſtuff, and then 
diſcharging part of it by back-boiling in argol. It is uſed with 
bran water inſtead of white liquor; See MaAaDDER,---- 
5% Cochineel, uſed with bran liquor in a pewter furnace, 
with aqua fortis, gives the dye called among us; though im- 
properly, ſcarlet in gruin. Any acid takes off the intenſe red- 
neſs of this colour, turns it towards an orange, or flame 
colour, With this colour the Spaniſh leather and wool uſed 
by ladies, are dyed. See CocnintEr;---69, Annotto gives 
an orange colour, eſpecially to ſilks, linens and cottons ; for 
it does not penetrate cloth: it is uſed with pot aſhes,--- 
7%. Weld, by the help of pot-aſhes, yields a deep lemon 
colour ; though it is uſed to give all forts of yellows. See 
WeLD.---89, Wood-wax, or green-wood, called alſo ge- 
niſta tinctoria, and the ayers weed, has the like effect as 
weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to coarſe cloths; It is 
ſet with pot-aſhes; or urine. 9. Fuſtic is of two forts, 
young and old. The former chopped and ground, yields 
a kind of reddiſh orange colour: the latter, a hair colour 
diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow from the former. It ſpends 
with or without falts, works either hot or cold, and holds 
firm. See FusT1c.---10%, Wood-ſoot; containing not 
only a colour, but a falt, needs nothing to extract its dye, or 
make it ſtrike on the ſtuff. The natural colour it yields is 
that of honey, but it is the foundation of many other co- 
lours ori wool, and cloth only. See SooT.---11%. Woad 
ground, or chopped with a mill for the purpoſe, is made up 
into balls, which being broken, and ſtrewed on lime or unine, 
is uſed with pot-aſhes, or ſea-weed, and gives a laſting blue. 
The lime, or calk, accelerates the fermentation of the woad, 
which in three or four days will work like a guile of beer, 
and be covered with a greeniſh froth or flower. An intenſe 
woad colour is almoſt black, that is, is of a damſon colour. 
It is the foundation of ſo many colours, in its different de- 
grees or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale whereby to com- 
pute the lightneſs and depth of this colour. See Woanp.--- 
129. Indigo is of the like nature, and uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe as woad, only that it is ſtronger. See IN D100. 
13% Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a- purpliſh blue: 
it may be-uſed with alum : formerly it was of ill repute, as 
a moſt falſe arid fading colour: but ſince it has been uſcd 
with galls; it is leſs complained of,---V. Petty's Apparat. to 
| ok of dying, in Sprat's Hi. Roy. Societ. P. 2. p. 288, /eqq. 
err. Not. on Neri, c. 110. p. 335, /eqq- SN 
The dying materials are generallly applied in decoctions made 
in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the occaſion ; 
ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of dye; ſome- 
times by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by leaving it a day 
or more to' ſteep. --- For the alum, in dying filks, it is 
always applied cold, in which ſtate alone it contributes to 
the brightneſs of the dye. | ry 
The Art of Drixo may be divided into as many branches as 
there are different colours to be communicated, and forts of 
different ſtuffs to be ſubjects of it. 
Dv1NG f Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other woollen Manu- 
faftures.-<:For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is 
begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, which 
give a deep blue ; after which, the ſtuffs, being boiled with 
alum and tartar; or pot-aſhes; are to be maddered with 
common madder; then dyed black with aleppo galls, cop- 
ras, and ſumac; and finiſhed by 1 in weld. 
B ACK.---Scarlet is dyed with kermes cochineel, 


0 — | with which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic.--- Crim- 
1': iron and ſteel, or what is made from them, which, | 


ſon ſeatlet is given with cochineel meſtich, aqua fortis, ſal 
armoniac, , ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine. Violet-ſcarlet, 
purple, amaranth, and panſy-ſcarlet, are given with woad, 
cochineel, indigo, brazilerto, brazil, and ' orchal, --- For 
common reds, pure madder is uſed, without other ingre- 
dients. --- Crimſon-reds, carnations, ow and peach-colours, 
are dyed according to their feveral hues, with cochineel 

meſtich, without madder, or the like.. Crimſon-red is 

prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed with cochincel. 
=== Peach-colour muſt be back-boiled a little with galls and 
copperas, or the like. --- Orange-aurora, or golden-yellow, 
" brick-colour, and onion-peel-colour, are given with woad 

and madder, tempered according to their reſpective ſhades. 
For blues, the dark, are given with a ſtrong tincture of 
woad : the brighter, with the fame liquor, as it weakens 
in working. Dark-browns, minims, and tan-colaurs, are 
given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black, with 
alum and pot-aſhes ; after which, they are maddered higher 
than black: for 'tan-colours, a little cochineel is added. --- 


©.” Pearl-colours are given with galls and copperas; ſome are 


former ; 


begun with walnut-rree roots, and finiſhed with the 
| though 


DY1 


though to make them more ſerviceable, they dip them in a | 
weak tincture of cochineel. Greens are begun with woad, 
and finiſhed with weld. --- Pale-yellows, lemon- colour, and 
fulphur-colour, are given with weld only.--- Olive-colours of all 
degrees are firſt put in green, and taken down again with 
ſoot, more or leſs, according to the ſhade required. · Feulemort, 
hair-colour, muſk, and cinnamon-colour, are given with weld 
and madder.---Nacarat, or bright orange red, is given with 
weld, and goats hair, boiled with pot-aſhes. Fuſtic here is 
forbid, as a falſe colour. V. Savar. D. de Comm. T. 2. 
p. 1690, egg. See alſo le Teinturier Parfait, Leid. 1708, 129. 
Salm. Polygraph. l. 3. c. 37. 


DyinG of wools for tapeſtry, is performed after the fame man- 


ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woaded, 
and then put in black, as above. 

Black woolt for cloths and ſerges may be begun with walnut- 
tree root, and walnut rinds, and finiſhed by dipping in a vat 
of black. 


Dyine of filks is begun by boiling them with ſoap, &c. then 


ſcowring and waſhing them out in the river, and ſteeping 
them in alum water cold. --- For crimſon they ſcower them a 
ſecond time before putting them in the cochineel vat. 

Red Crimſon is dyed with pure cochineel meſtich, adding 
galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together in a 
copper of fair water almoſt boiling: with theſe the ſilk is to 
be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is ſuffered to 
ſtand in the liqour till next day. Violet crimſon is alſo given 
with pure cochineel, arſenic, tartar, and galls; but the galls 
in leſs proportion than in the former, When taken out it is 
to be well waſhed, and put in a vat of indigo. Cinnamon 
crimſan is begun like the violet, but finiſhed by back boiling, 
if two bright, with copperas ; if dark, with a dip in indigo. 
Light blues are given in a back of indigo.---Sky blues are begun 
with orchal, and finiſhed with indigo. For citroen colours, 
the ſilk is firſt alumed, then welded, with a little indigo.-- Pale 
yellaws, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone. Pale and 
brown aurora's, after aluming, are welded ſtrongly, then 
taken down with rocou diſſolved with pot aſhes. Flame 


colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dipped in a 


vat or two of brazil.---Carnation, and roſe colours, are firſt 
alumed, then dipped in brazil.--- Cinnamon colour, after alu- 
ming, is dipped in brazil, and braziletto.--- Lead-colowr is given 
with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, and copperas. 


But the galls, on theſe and other occaſions, are not to be | 


purchaſer ; which encreaſes the weight to the damage of the 
purchaſer ; for which reaſon, it is puniſhed in France as a 
fraud: in reality few but black ſilks need galls, 

Black ſills, of the coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcowring them 
with ſoap, as for other colours: which done, they are waſhed 
out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, where they are 
left to ſtand a day or two; after which they are waſhed 
again with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new 
and fine galls; then waſhed and wrung again, and finifhed 
in a vat of black.--- Fine black ſilks are only put once into 
galls, viz. the new and fine fort, which has only boiled an 


thrice in black, to be afterwards brought down by back- 
boiling with ſoap. V. Savar, Lib. cit. p. 1693, ſegg. 


Dy 1NG of thread is begun with ſcowring it in lye of good aſhes ; 


after which, it is wrung, rinſed out in river water, and 
wrung again.--- For a bright blue, it is given with brazi- 
letto, and indigo.---Bright green is firſt dyed blue, then back- 
boiled with braziletto and verdeter, and laſtly woaded,--- For 
a dark green it is given like the former,, only darkening more 
before woading,---Lemon, or pale yellow, is given with weld, 
mixt with rocou.--- Orange and 1/abella, with fuſtic, weld, 


. and rocou,---Red, both bright and dark, with flame-colour, 


c. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of 
rocou.---//iolet, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, 
taken down with indigo.---Feulemort, and olive-colour, are 
given with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, 


or fuſtic.--- Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down 
and finiſhed with braziletto wood. 


DryinG ef hats is done with braziletto, galls, copperas 
verdegreaſe, diſſolved and boiled in a copper capable of re- 


ceiving, beſides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their 
blocks, or moulds, Here the hats are ſuffered to boil ſome 
time; after which, they are taken out, and ſuffered to ſtand 
and cool ; then dipped again ; and thus alternately, oftner or 
ſeldomer, as the {tuff is of a nature to take the dye with 
more or leſs difficulty, Savar. lib. cit. p. 1697. alſo. 
the article Har, | 


Proef of Dy ES. There are diverſe ways of proving the truth 
of Dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their | 


compoſition.— Io diſcover whether a cloth have been duly 
treated by the dyer, and the proper foundation laid, a white 
ſpot, by the French called Raſette, of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 
ought to be left; beſides a white ſtripe between the cloth 
and the liſt, 

Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water, with 
other ingredients different according to the quality of the dye: 


| 


hour; then they are waſhed, and wrung out, and dipped |- 


DVI 


chatge At all, or very little, ſo that the water i i 
by it, the dye is pr. Cree | otherwiſe, falle © UnGturel 
Proof of the Dy ts of Silks,---For red crimſon the proof is 
by boiling the filk with an equal weight of alum.-For — 
let crimſon, it is boiled with ſoap almoſt of the weight of d. 
filk.---For violet crimſon, with alum of equal weight — 
the ſilk; or with eitron juice, about a pint to a pound * 
--- Theſe ingredients are to be mixed, and put in fair w. 
when it begins to boil ; after which, the ſilks are alſo "3 4 
put in, and after boiling the whole for half a quarter of , 
hour, if the dye be falſe, the liquor of the red ring,” en 
be violet, in caſe it had been dyed with orchal, or y an 
if with brazil.---That of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou have — 
uſed, will become of an aurora colour, or, if brazil ha 
been uſed, red.--- And that of violet crimſon, if brazil. of ct 
chal have been uſed, will be of a colour bordering on ory 
--- On the contrary, if the three ſorts of crimſon be truly 
dyed, their liquors will diſcover very little alteration, N 
A ſtill ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon ſilks have been 
rightly died, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed crimſon 
ſilk, kept for that purpoſe at Dyers-hall, after the fame 
manner, and then comparing the tinctures of the two 1;. 


uors. | 
To diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with v 
the ſilk is put in fair boiling water, with — vas, way 
nearly of the weight of the ſilk ; after ſome time, it is 4k 
out; upon which, if it have been dyed with galls, the colour 
will be all vaniſhed, and nothing but that of the gall left, 
which is a fort of feulemort, or wood colour, 
The dying of filk with galls may alſo be detected by putting 
it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; being taken 
out, and waſhed in cold water, and then dipped in a black 
dye, if galls have been uſed, it will turn black; if not, it 
will be of a brown-bread colour, 
To diſcover whether black filk have been overdoſed with 
galls, ſteel filings, or ſlipp, it is boiled in fair water, with 
twice its weight of ſoap : if it be loaden with galls, it will 
turn reddiſh, otherwiſe it will keep its colour. 
To diſcover whether black cloth have been firſt woaded, and 
maddered ; a ſample of it, and at the ſame time, a ſample 
of ſtandard black, kept for that purpoſe by the Dyers com- 
pany, is to be taken; and then as much roman alum as is 
2 in weight to both, together with a like weight of pot- 
es, is to be put over the fire in a pan of bran water: 
when it begins to boil, the two ſamples to be put in; and 
after half an hour to be taken out, and compared. The 
piece which has only been woaded will be found bluiſh, with 
ſomewhat of a dull green ; if it have been both woaded and 
maddered, it will be of a tan or minim colour; and, if it 
have been neither woaded, nor maddered, its colour will be 
dunniſh, between yellow and fallow. 
For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be made 
after the ſame manner as that of blacks. : 
To know whether ſcarlet or crimſon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounce of 
alum to a pound of cloth, BE, 
For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in the 
ſame manner as that of blacks and minims.—V. Savar. lth, 
cit. T. 1. p. 1665, ſegg. voc. Debouilli. 
Theory of DYING. — This article we cannot better cloſe, than 
with ſome general deductions which may let a little 
light into the theory of dying. As, b 
15. That all the materials, which of themſelves give colour, 
are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out of them, and 
the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that great 8. 
riety, which we ſee. in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes.—29, That fen 
of the colouring materials, (as cochineel, ſoot, 0 
or woad) are in their outward and firſt appearance, ol 
ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt diſtempers and ſolutions 
in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, Sc. 
30. That many of the colouring materials will not 112 
their colours without much grinding, ſteeping, dat. nr 
menting, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua ; | red- * 
weld woad, annotto, c. —4. That many of the fa 1 
louring materials will of themſelves give no colouring . 1 
as copperasg or galls, or with much diſadvantage, nk * 
cloth, or other uf to be dyed, be firſt covered or . 
ted as it were, with ſome other matter, though 2 
aforehand ; as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum.—5 in 
ſome of the colouring materials, by the help of other would 
leſs ones, do ſtrike different colours from what ef That 
alone, and of themſelves ; as cochineel, and brazil, iterated 
ſome colours, as madder, indigo, and Woad, by bet bon 
tinctures, will at laſt become black. —79, That ſoup a 
be the moſt frequent and common of natural C = 5 
there is no ſimple ingredient, ens is now wy l 
dye green with upon any material; ſap-green, s 8 
juice of the rhamnus N 5 being the neareſt Tae 
only uſed by country people.-- 89. There is ne 
in uſe which dyes black; though both the coal an. 
moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, be of that 'colour 3 


to be proved, If the colour ſuſtain the teſt, i. e, do not dif- 


2 


blacker, by how much the. matter, 'befors it Was bunt 
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vor of ſome dying ſtuffs will fade even with lying, or 


with the air, or will ſtain even with water ; but very much 


i ſed to bind and ſtrengthen a colour ; ſome to 
3 1 to give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to diſ- 
pos. e and take off the colour, either in whole, or in part; 
g d bone out of fraud, to make the material dyed, if coſtly, 
2 be heavier. =, | Some dying ingredients, or drugs by 


a coarſer ; and ſome by ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; 
Rs by levigating their aſperities, finer, -- 1 29, Many of 
the ſame colours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different 
materials; as red-wood uſed in cloth, not in ſilks; annotto 

in filks, not in cloth; ſo that they may be dyed at ſeveral 
prices. 13%. Scowring, and waſhing of ſtuffs to be dyed, 
5 to be done with appropriate materials; as ſometimes with 
ox-galls, ſometimes with fullers earth, ſometimes with ſoap : 
this latter being pernicious in ſome caſes, where pot-aſhes 
will tain or alter the colour. -- 14%. Where great quantities 
of ſtuffs are to be died together, or where they are to be done 
with great ſpeed, and where the pieces are very long, broad, 
thick, &c, they are to be differently handled, both in reſpect 
to the veſſels and ingredients. -- 159. In ſome colours and 
ſtuffs the tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in other caſes blood- 
warm, in ſome it may be cold. -- 169. Some tingent liquors 
are fitted for uſe by long keeping; and in ſome the virtue 
wears away by the ſame. -- 17%. Some colours, or ſtuffs, are 
beſt dyed by reiterated dippings ever into the ſame _ at 
ſeveral intervals of time ; and ſome by continuing longer, 
and others leſſer whiles therein. x89, In ſome caſes, the 
matter of the veſſel wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tinctures prepared, muſt be regarded; as that the kettles be 
pewter for bow-dye. -- 199. Little regard is had how much 
liquor is uſed in proportion to the dying drugs ; the liquor be- 
ing rather adjuſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are 
to the breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs being 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs 
both; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to filks, for in 
them it is moſt taken notice of, as being fold by weight, and 
being a commodity of great price; it is obſerved, that one 
pound of raw filk loſes four ounces by waſhing out the gums, 
and natural ſordes. That the fame ſcowred filk may be 
raiſed to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve, if 
it be dyed black, with certain materials, That the reaſon 
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ous drugs may be dyed black, being all of colours lighter 
than it ; whereas, perhaps, there ſeem to be few or no mate- 
rials wherewith to encreaſe the weight of ſilk, which will con- 
ſiſt with fair light colours; ſuch as will, having been uſed, as 
white arſenic to carnations. 


weight ſo much as galls; by means whereof black filks re- 
cover the weight which they loſt by waſhing out their gum : 
Nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks ſhould gain about 
four or {ix ounces in the dying upon each pound. Next to 
gall, old fuſtic encreaſes the weight about 1 f in 12. -- 

adder about an ounce. -- Weld half an ounce. -- The blue 
fat, in deep blues of the fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable 


even copperas of itfelf, where galls are not. Slipp adds 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than coppe- 
ras, which affords a good excuſe: for the dyers that uſe it. 
n Petty's Appar. to Hi. of Dying, ap. Sprat. lib. cit. p. 302, 
1 1 16 | | 
DyixG, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds of co- 
 lourings given to bodies of any fort, . See Coloux. | 


and includes ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling, printing, 
Oc. See PainTING, G1LDING, &c. Ihe chineſe are 

ſaid to practiſe the Dying of tea with catechu, which gives 
the green tea-leaf the colour, and its infuſion the tincture of 


EA, and CATECHU, | 8 

he ſorts of Dying, or coloration, now commonly uſed in 

vulgar trades, are, 4. Whitening of wax, and ſeveral ſorts 

of Jinnen, and cotton clothes, by the ſun, air, and reciprocal 

effuſions of water, See BLEACHING, W ax, .- 2 Stain- 

ing of wood and leather by lime; ſalt, and liquors, as in 
ves, Canes, marble leathers, marquetry, Sc. See Mak - 


lours with ox gall, and applyi | . _— 

. 0x-gall, and applying them upon a ſtiff gummed 
bquor, dee PAPER. =» 49. Colouring, or rather diſcolouring 
llks, tiffanies, Ec. by brimſtone. =» 59. Colouring ſeveral 


** a gold colour, or rather dying ſilver-leaves like gold, 
85 Yarniſhes ; and in other caſes, by urine and ſulphur, -- 92, 

taning of marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured oils, 
we ; ARBLE, Ce. -- 89, Tinging ſilver into braſs with 
1mitone or urine. 9®. Colouring the barrels and locks of 


ol. I. Ne XLIX 


with wine, vinegar, urine, Ce. --- 109. Some of the dyers | 


the coarſeneſs of their bodies, make the thread of the died | 


why black colour may be died the heavieſt is, that all ponder- 


Of things uſeful in dying, eſpecially black, nothing encreaſes | 


weight. Neither do logwood, cochineel, or annotto; nor. 


In which ſenſe, Dying amounts to the ſame with coloration z | 


bohea.--V. Short. Diſſ. on Tea, pref, p. 15. See alſo the articles | 


QWETRY, .- 3». Marbling of paper by diſtempering the co- 


iron and copper work into black with oil. — 62, Giving | 


DYI 


\ 


as in the famous inſtance of ivory black. _ The | — 100. Colouring glaſs ®, cryſtals, and earthen ware, 


with the ruſts, and ſolutions of metals, See POTTER, 


Sc, - 119. Colouring live hair, as in Poland, both horſe 
and man's hair; and alſo of furs **, -- 120. Enamelling 
and annealing. See ENAMELLING, -- 139, Application of 
colours, as in the printing of books, and pictures, and the 
making of playing cards, japanning, &c, See PRINTING, 
CarDs, JAPANNING, Sc. - 149, Gilding, and tinning 
with mercury, block tin, and fal armoniac, See GiLpinG, 
and TIN NIN G. -- 159, Colouring metals, as copper with 
calamine into braſs, and with zink or ſpelter into gold, or 
into filver with arſenic : and of iron into copper with hun- 
garian vitriol. See CALAMIN, BrAss, Zink, ARSENIC, 


* 


chalk, and ſlates, as in umber, oker, cullens-earth, Qc. out 
of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and minium ; by ſublimates 
of mercury and brimſtone, as in vermilion : by tinging of 
white earths variouſly, as in verdeter, and ſome of the lakes ; 
by concrete juices or fæculæ, as in indigo, pinks, ſap-green, 
and lakes; and by ruſts, as in verdegreaſe, Ic. See CEruss, 
Minium, VERMILion, Inpico, &c.--179. The applying 
of theſe colours by the adheſion of ox-gall, as in the marbled 
paper aforeſaid ; or by gum-water, as in limning ; or by 


tine, Ic. See PAIN TIN, LIMNING, &c. -- 189. Watering 
of tabbies. See WaTEeRING, CALENDER, TaBsr, (Fc, 
V. Petty Apar. Hiſt. of Dying, ap. Sprat. Hiſt. Roy. Societ. 
p. 285, /egg. | 


* Glaſs dzed is the common matter of artificral jewels : the 
tinctures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, ferretto, crocus 
marcis, &c, The proceſſes are deſcribed at large in Antonio 
Neri, de Re Vitraria, Lib. I. c. 12, 13, 14, jeqq. — See alſo 
GLass, Gem, Ce. | 


The Peruvian women, when grown old, de their grey hair 
black by a very untoward operation, viz. holding the head 
- ſome hours with the hair ſopped in a boiling tincture of the 
root of a tree called Cuchau, by the Spaniards Maguc n. —Thoſe 
brooks and ſprings mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
were much more commodious, which would change the colour 
of the hair, as well as of the coats of animals, with only drink- 
ing their waters o. For the uſe of angling, white hair is dyed 
green by boiling it in ale with allum, then ſteeping it in a de- 
coction of copperas with wax and water.—lt is dyed yellow by 
boiling in allum and ale with walnut. tree leaves ſtamped in it. 
-- Brown, by ſteepirg in ſalt and ale. - n. V. Mem. de Trewor. 
Sept. 1707. p. 1606, egg. o Arift. Hif. Anim. de Gener. Lib. 
and V Probl. F. 9. Conring. de habit. Germ. Corp. Cauſ. 

p. 126. Þ Gent. Angl. p. 9, /eqq- 


Dyix d of leather, 5skins, &c. Blue is given by ſteeping the 
| fubject a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it with alum : 
or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red wine, 
and waſhing the ſkins therewith. -- Red is given by waſhing 
the ſkins, and laying them two hours in galls ; then wringing 
them out; dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, 
alum and verdegris in water ; and laftly, in a Dye made of 
| brazil wood boiled with lye. -- Purple is given by wetting the 
ſkins with a ſolution of roche allum in warm water, and 
when dry again, rubbing them with the hand with a decoc- 
tion of log-wood in water cold, -- Green is given by ſmeering 
the ſkin with ſap-green and alum-water boiled: to darken 


is alſo given with ſteel filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine 


the ſhade. -- Sky-colour is given with indigo fteeped in boiling 
water, and the next morning warmed and ſmeered over the 
ſkin. -- Yellow, by ſmeering the ſkin over with aloes and lin- 
ſeed oil diſſolved and ftrained ; or by infuſing it in weld, --- 
Orange-colour is given by ſmeering with fuſtic berries boiled 
in alum-yater ; or for a deep orange, with turmeric, -- V. 
Salm, Polygr. lib. III. c. 34. p. 272, ſeq. 5 
DyYiNG or ftaining of wood, for inlaying, veneering, &c, -- Red is 


out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the wood another 
boil in it.-- Black, by bruſhing it over with log-wood boiled in 
vinegar, hot; then waſhing it over with a decoction of galls, 
and copperas, till it be of the hue required. --- Any other 
colour may be given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of horſe- 
dung through a ſieve, mixing it with diffolved roche alum and 
gum arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, or any 
- other colour deſigned: after _— two or three days, pear- 
tree, or other wood, cut to the thickneſs of half a crown is 
put into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered to remain till it 
be ſufficiently coloured. V. Park. Treat. of Fapann. c. 27. 
p. 82, 70. | ; | | * ( 
Die + Sol, horn or ivory. Black is performed by ſteeping 
braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green: with this the bone, 
Se. is to be waſhed once, or twice; then put in a decoction 
of log-wood and water, warm.--Green is begun by boiling the 
bone, &c. in alum- water; then with verdegris, ſal armoniac 
and white wine vinegar ; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently 
green,--Red * is begun by boiling it in alum-water, and finiſh- 
ed by decoction in a liquor compounded of quicklime ſteeped 


vr blue and purple with the temper of ſmall-coal heat. 


in rain-water, ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil 


3 Bb | wood 


Se. — 169, Making painters colours, by preparing of earth, - 


clammy drying oils, as the oils of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, turpen- 


the colour, a little more indigo may be added. -- Dark green 


till ſoft, then ſmeered over the ſkin ; which is to be dried in 


done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then taking it - 
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Wood added: the bone, &c: to be boiled herein till ſufficiently 


red ©, -- Other methods are given by Salmon b. And from 


bim by Houghton - V. Park. lib. cit. p. 83, ſeqg- Salm. 


Polygraph. I. 3. c. 35. P. 275, ſeqq, © Hought. Collect. Ne 


138. . I. p. 361. 


The refuſe of the bow- dye given hogs to feed on, is ſaid to 
tinge their very bones red, This is a ſpontaneous kind of 
dying, not unlike that in Virgil; who ſpeaks of dying wool, 
on the ſheeps backs, by their feeding on properly coloured 
vegetables. 1 

Nec warios diſtet mentiri lana colores : 

Tpſe fed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 

Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto : 

Sponte ſua ſandyx paſcentes veſtiet agnos. 

5 cl. 4. v. 42, /eqq- 

The difficulty is to conceive how lambs ſhould feed on the 
ſandyx, which is a mineral ſubſtance ; the ſame with what 1s 
otherwiſe called Sandaracha. It is certain the poet takes it 
for a plant, as was long ago obſerved by Pliny : Animadwerto 
Virgilium exiſtimaſſe herbam id eſſe. Hiſt. Nat. J. 35. e. 6. 
This inference is chiefly drawn from the word paſcenter, which 
can mean nothing elſe, but that the lambs browſing on the 
ſandyx, ſhould receive the dye in their fleeces from the ali- 
ment. Dr, B here gives us a correction which ſets all 
to rights : for paſcentes he reads naſcentes. On which footing 
the tenour of the paſſage is this: from that time there will be 
no need of dying wool with beautiful colours; but the ſheep 
ſhall have their fleeces dyed naturally, and ſpontaneouſly ; 
ſome with the -wrex, or purple colour; others with the /u- 
teous, or yellow ; others with /andyx, or red. Thoſe that were 
already in being, and had white fleeces, ſhall change them in 
pratis, in the meadows ; but all the lambs ſhall be dhe beauti- 
fully naſcentes, at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. T. 2. art, 2. 


Ah P-. 7» Jeg. 1 F 
DYNASTY *, a term in hiſtory, ſignifying a race or ſuc- 


ceſſion of kings of the ſame line, or family. See RAcE. 


The word is formed from the Greek Suraraa, of Suraseve, | 


to be powerful, to be king. 


We find frequent mention in ancient hiſtory of Dynafres of 
Perſians, Aſſyrians, Medes, &c, Manetho has left an hiſto- 
rical chronology of Egypt, divided into 30 Dynaſties. 


DYPTYCHA, or rather DipTYCHa. See DipTYCHA. 
DYSCRASY, an ill temperament or habit of the blood and hu- 


mours, as in a jaundice, or the like,--See CRASIS, TEMPE- 
RAMENT, Oc, 


DYSENTERY, TEN TEPIA, in medicine, a bloody di- 
arrhæa; or a flux of blood by ſtool ; attended with pains, and 


griping. See FLUX, 
he word Dyſentery is formed from the Greek us, difficulty, 


and eser, inteſtine ; and properly ſignifies that kind of flux 


of the belly, characterized by the frequency of ſtools, or de- 
jections, mixed with blood, and accompanied with gripes : 
the fever, ulcer, &c, which attend it, are not eſſential to the 


diſeaſe ; though many, both of the ancients and moderns, | 


think the ulcer is, 

The Dyſentery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a chillineſs, 
and wir dd. 3 which is followed by a heat; then gripings of 
the belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanious ſtools, which in pro- 
greſs of time are found interſperſed with ftreaks of blood, 
with vehement pain. | 

The ſtools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they be 
frecuent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous colluvies, 
the ſame author ſays, it is a proper Dyſentery. 


og with the excrements, beſide a whitiſh mucoſity, fre- 


uently come ſcrapings of the guts, in form of little ſkins, 
If pure blood be evacuated, the patient's life is in great 
danger. 

Etmuller makes three kinds of Dyſenteries. -- 1. When a lau- 
dable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or plenitude, 
without any diforder of the inteſtines ; as in the hzmorrhoi- 
dal flux. See HEXMoORRH01Ds, 


2. When a thin, watery blood is evacuated ; called the He- 


patic Flux, though really ariſing from the hzmorrhoidal veſ- 
ſels. See FLUX, R 

The third kind, which is that we properly call Dyſentery, is 
when blood is caſt out mixed with a purulent Ka - the 
excrements, 


This is either benign, i, e. without a fever, and not contagi- 


ous ; or ms which is attended with a peſtilential fever, 
and frequently ravages whole cities, and provinces : happen- 
ing moſt commonly in armies. In the laſt ſtage, a ſort of ca- 
runcles are frequently ejected along with the purulent matter, 
which are difficult to be accounted for, unleſs from an exco- 
riation, and ulceration of the inteſtines. -Sometimes the in- 
teſtines are even gangrened. | 


The next cauſe of the Dyſentery, as aſſigned by ſome phy- 
ſicians, is a ſerous, or other morbid ee 4 iat d. 


maſs of blood; the conſequence of which is a too great fer- 


Dv S 


mentation in the blood, and a diſſolution of its parts, wi;:.. 
are thus rendered too liquid.- The ſecond cauſe is a vell - 
tion, and irritation of the nervous fibres of the inteſtine; o 
caſioned by ſharp, acid humours ſeparated from the bie . 
which occaſion the ſpiral fibres, that produce the * 2 
motion of the guts, to move too faſt, and thus to exye] 10 
matters too haſtily out of the inteſtines.- The mediate cr ry 
in the phyſicians language, is ſome foreign body be * 
ſtrongly to the inteſtines, and by its ſharp points, vellicatin. 
the nervous fibres of the inteſtines, and at length — 
them.- The remote cauſes are any thing that corrupts the 
maſs of blood, as viſcid and crude, ſharp juices ; ill foods : 
autumnal fruits; grapes; new wine drunk in exceſs ; poiſon, 
violent medicines z waters conveyed through leaden pi ch 
rainy weather in the ſpring, with a dry winter, and ql 
ſummer, and autumn, 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the inteſtines, either the big. c. 
the ſmall, or both: when the diſeaſe is in the ſmall 1 
gripes begin long before the ſtools, and are felt about the 
navel | and the blood, and excrements, are more blended 33 
being longer together. When the larger inteſtines are ſeize 
ws pain is leſs ee ee and is „ lower, c. a 
urgatives have rarely an effect in Dyſenteries; 28 in. 
creaſing the . blood, — irritating 
fibres of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are emitics much 
better; as tending to draw the peccant humours into the fo. 
mach, or at leaſt into the higher inteſtines, aud cauſe more 
frequent ſtools. | | | 
Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occaſion : not ſo 
much as a vomitory, Dr; Friend obſerves, as a ſudorific ; ha- 
ving this faculty, beyond all other emetics, that it corrects 
the Dyſenteric ferment, in proportion as it evacuates it,--In 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an expreſs diſcourſe on 
the ſubject ; where it is aſſerted to be infallible in all Dyſen- 
teries and looſeneſſes, how dangerous and inveterate ſocver; 


dications of approaching death. 

Sydenham commends phlebotomy : but Willis fays, no eva- 

cuation is good: and preſcribes hot cardiacs, as ſpirit of wine 

a little burnt, &c.--Balſamic, and ſtyptic medicines are alſo 

to be uſed, according to the diverſe cauſes, and and ſymptoms 

of the diſeaſe. 

Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms, there is no better me- 

dicament in Dyſenteries than roſe-water, wherein gold has 

been extinguiſhed, | 

Dolzus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons with 

oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with orange juice. 
DYSPEPSY *, ATEINETYIA, in medicine, a difficulty, or 

weakneſs of digeſtion. See DiGesTiON. 


luv, coquere, to concoct. 
The Dy/pepſy may ariſe from the too great ſoftneſs of the fer- 
ment of the ſtomach, or its being too ſparing in quantity ; 
from a relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach ; the want of a 
proper heat in the ſtomach, &c,--Bitters, and ſub-aſtringents, 
are its proper remedy. See STOMACHIC. 
DYSPNOEA *, A&ATETINOIA, in medicine, a difficulty of 
breathing. See RESPIRATION, 


* The word is formed from the Greek Jus, difficulty, and abo, 
1 breathe. 


The Dyſpnæa admits of three degrees: a ſhort breath; an 
aſthma ; and an orthopncea.--The ſhort-breath is the firſt, 
and lighteft degree.--The aſthma is more violent, accompa- 
nied with a wheezing. See A8THMA. 
The orthopncea is the higheſt of all ; the patient affected 
therewith -not being able to lie down, but obliged to keep 
ere, without which he could not reſpire. See O&TH0P- 
NOEA, 
The moſt uſual cauſes of nea's are phlegm lodged in the 
bronchia ; or the too Alles — of the bronchia them- 
ſelves, which prevent the caſy ingreſs of the air into the lung. 
See BRoNcHIA, and LuNnss, . 
DYSURIA *, ATEOTPIA, in medicine, a difficulty of making 
urine, accompanied with pain, and a ſenſe of heat. 
* The word is formed from the Greek vg, difficulty, and ufer, 


to make urine. 


of the neck of the bladder, or the urinary paſſage. 


except in pulmonic and hydropic patients, whoſe fluxes are in- 


* 'The word is formed from the Greek vs, dificuly, and 
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E a E A G 


The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond | mediate ſound between the s and 1. See that author, atid 


d VoWEL. Voſſius de Idolol. L. II. C. 16. 9 
N r. ſome variety in the * on * of an organ, or harpſichord, denotes the tones 
, 7s . ſt lane whence ram- mi, la. 
9 pron uff diftin uiln fake E's, or kinds On the compaſs, in ſea-charts, it marks tht eaſt point, i 
E. The 8 e. gr. have their ſhort and long e, viz. | or wind. E. Eaſt. E S E. Eaſt South Eaſt. N E. North 
of E. D 6s | | 


i 
> px te Eaſt, &c. See Wind, and ComPass, _ | 
2, and u, ep 180 an opener e, called vaſtius ; ſuch was the In the calendar, E makes the 5th of the dominical letter E, | 
The 1 the word here, maſter; and another cloſer, as See DoMIxICAI-Lerter. 5 | \ 
ſecon 73 adverb here, yeſterday, This latter e they fre- Among authors, E. gr. ſtands for exampli gratia, for inſtance. | 
— v ſed promiſcuoully with i. Thus for here, they wrote | See CHARACTER, 


ir; : and, in diverſe places, we meet with ſibe, quaſe, &c. for In ſeveral Dictionaries, we find it noted, that the letter E, 
ert . 7 


a & among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, ac- 

42 3 as likewiſe ſometimes wrote, by corruption, | cording to the verſe, "Fn | | 
x which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that medal of Galie- E guoque Ducentos & Duinquaginta tenebit; 

rot GALLIENZ® AUGUSTAZ, not to be any ſatyrical me- 


imagined; dative feminine, but | But it has already beeen obſerved, that this uſe of numeral let- 
dal, as 2 3 n x e.. ters was unknown amiong the antients. Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, an 
a vocative maten! cy diftinouiſh * E's, or ſound of E:] author of the VIIth century, ſays as much in expreſs terms, 
In Engliſh we ea q * . nav at at all; as in Amſterdam, ſenſe, in the firſt book of his Origines, cap. III. In effect, it was firſt 
The full, mates 198 HS ſh 4 ounced with the | introduced in the times of barbariſm and ignorance, See A. 
blue, XC. 11. on _ 47" * The third, open | EAGER Vine. See the article WIN E. 3 
„ EAGLE, Aquila, der, in natural hiſtory, the largeſt, 
So 2 {my at laſt, ſix kinds of E ; the firſt 2. 3 and ſwifteſt of all the birds that live by prey. See 
n diver; = 8 It has a long beak, hooked almoſt from the root; yellow 
ny 2 * 5 5 Fol "The third Ws imperfect] ſcaly legs; thick, crooked talons ; and a ſhort tail, Its plu- 
bob cat” has like the dipthong a, &c. as in mage is cheſnut coloured, brown, ruddy and white. Its beak, 
N The fourth e ferme, or e maſculine, marked at | black at the tip; and in the middle, blue, though in ſome yellow. 
Je Ka of words with an accent 4. The fifth, is e ouvert, The Eagle is diſtinguiſhed from the hawk by his bigneſs; and 
or hung e, having the ſame ſound with ai, — 3 2 0 feſte, _ _ hag vulture; by the crookedneſs of his beak. See 
; it i 1 a circum- . | 
ag IT . 7. The fot, is an in- | Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the higheſt rocks, ſometimes 
a h t d rme 3 as in cabaret, let- on the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till ſuch time 
ne r 1 t reducible to an as they are able to fly, and then drives them out of the neſts. 
1 * may TE nes biftorien, &c. And Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids and fawns ; nay, Sir Ro- 
- = * rs pn is ind, 42 the mute, open, and bert Sibbald aſſures us, childreni too, when it can catch them; | 
hr but they make yariatons therein, which amounts to | of which he gives an inflace in the Orcadesiſlnds, Prod 
yo _ Ka of the letter E, we borrow it from the Latins, Ray mentions an eagle's neſt, found near the river Derwent, 
r 1 the Greeks, and they from the Phænicians, in 1668. It conſiſted of large wrong _ 1 end where- 
_ ici i f a rock, and the other on two 
by Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. Now the Phænicians, of was laid on the crag o pw 
bad the fame character with the Hebrews, . the 1 3 _— Nee e or = 
form of the antient Hebrew He, was wy ** dhe Jef , _ — 5 * Nor! 2 jo: * v6 * Exel egen 
5 een ir * by Al ths Jie between | watches the fiſhing hawk, and as ſoon as it 55 it to have 
» F 2 * ; 5: 23 "> ,. . . « 
them conſiſts in this, that the Efobrews reading from right to ſtruck LG 2 wg 1 3 * Ln a 
left, turn their letters that way; whereas the moderns, read- 5577 * olten No r . 
ing from left to right, write their letters accordingly. _ f os I: LOT be 
i EE] EIT art ney hot 
1 ITNOU 5 | S 
5 of — * a he ſtroke in the middle. b long, with age, that it cloſes up the lower, and ſo diſables it 
The Greek u. H, Eta, or Lia, was 8 e e ee food. But this ſeems to be a po- 
; im ve pfoo - 
bo gegen, «on ; p oaks. the ts ſight is quick, ſtrong and piercing to a proverb. The rea- 
3 | from the Via Appia, where ſon why the Eagle, the fibres of whoſe optic nerves are not 
| 8 comm yu 8 e * H e Pg AEME- ſtronger than thoſe of other animals, is able to face the ſun, 
TrOX cove! ; "AHMHTPOE KOPHE: It is faid to and endure its brighteſt 157 the _ 5 Un Le: Op- 
Simoni 'bli on. Commun. tici, aſſures us that it has two ſets of eye-lids, the one 
| rin. by Simonides. Bibliand. de Ration em thick 0 Fa — the other thinner and finer, Which laſt ir 
e hen i , / bare. fo ME aro, 
wk 1 3 8 . Arif and 'the Greeks | The falconets have trained up Eagles to the game; but they 
themſelves k — no ib e only uſed the latter. | only ſucreed in mountainous countries. On plains they can- 
It has ben a ited how the Latins render the n, in] not keep any time on the wing, and when they ſtoop, or light, 
their language? Th 8 mon opinion is, that they render it | are weak, fo that the ſaker beats them. See FaLcon. 
by an e 7 on An 5780 aura, f ape f Onoevs, OnoavgE,, Ariſtotle and Pliny, reckon up fix kinds of Eagles, to which | 
| 3 whi Fe by La 4 f 8 D * Beta Hemera, Theſeus, | they give names correſponding to the difference of their plu- | 
Theſauiur, kc? "Tho . eee exceedingly well | mage: as the Eagle-royal, called by Ariſtotle, unge, and ö 
verkd is.s 2 W. ry Ma ounced it like an i «@Tipias, from the ruddy, golden colour of its feathers, which 
Lud te Di 3 Us UNE r of his] are likewiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. The black Eagle, 
ige, obſerves want in his rn Geneſis vi. 24. buleria, the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of all. = tohite- 
Adding, that it is for this reaſon, that the Hebrews, e. gr. the! vey Gage, or Peargus. ng nw =o £ag 25 qr K | 
_ paraphraſt Jonathan expreſſes it by a Hbirick ; us vf, . 23 " 2 By rr. 5 iy 37 * Meuse Lie, 
J. Rod. Wetſtein proves the ſame in his learned oration on the  Hetus: e Bear gies | . | 
true pronunciation of the Greek fi an infinity of } EAGLE, in heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, accord- 
influnces, - To” this pur We Rees M8. che] ing to Philoſtratus, the king of birds ; and foe that reaſon de 
inſtances, To this purpoſe he cites a MS. Fſalter of the | ing to Fhiloſtratus, tr rt eden the 7 | 
VIllth century, where all the uf are expreſſed by is. In] dicated, by the ancients, to Jupiter. ne ad ie x 
effect, Wetſtein ſhews, not only that the Latins pronounced] The Eagle, is the arms of the emperor, the king of 
and wrote it as an i, which might ha from its being ſo | Poland, &c. It is accoutited one of the moſt noble bear- 
eaſil a N 3 1 in herald and, according to the learned in that 
y confounded in writing with an i; but alſo that they ren ings ry, > 2 ly TY r fin 
dred it by an æ, and ia; that it was often uſed for 1 and EI; | art, ou ht never to 1 ut 72 con 1 * 0 
and that in the time of Plato, this letter had a kind of inter- gular- bravery, generoſity, Cc. 222 — — hd 
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EaGLE, in architecture, is a 


either a whole Eagle, or an Eagle Naiſſant, or only the head, 
or other parts, agreeable to the exploit, may be granted. 

The Eagle is ſometimes repreſented with one head, and ſome- 
times with two, though never more than one body, two legs, 
and two wings opened, or ſtretched out, in which poſture, it 
is ſaid to be ſpread or diſplayed : ſuch is that of the empire, 
which is blazoned a ſpread Eagle, ſable, diademed, langued, 
beaked and membred, gules. og 

The reaſon why Eagles are generally given in heraldry, diſ- 
played, is partly, becauſe in that poſture they fill up the eſeut- 
cheon better, and partly, becauſe it is imagined a poſture na- 
tural to the Eagle, when it plumes its feathers, or faces the 
ſun, However, there are Eagles born in other poſtures : 
Some monſtruous ones, with human or wolves heads, &c. 
The late authors only ſay diſplayed, to expreſs the two heads: 
and fay an Eagle, without any addition, when it has but one: 
'The kingdom of Poland bears gules, an Eagle argent, crowned 
and membered, or. ; 

The Eagle has been born, by way of enſign, or ſtandard, by 
ſeveral nations. The firſt who ſeem to have aſſumed the Eagle, 
are the Perſians ; according to the teſtimony of Xenophon. 
Afterwards, it was taken by the Romans ; who, after a great 
variety of ſtandards, at length fixed on the Eagle, in the ſecond 


. 


year of the conſulate of C. Marius: till that time, they uſed | 


indifferently wolves, leopards, and Eagles, according to the 
humour of the commander. See STANDARD, Cc. 

Several among the learned maintain, that the Romans bor- 
rowed this cuſtom from Jupiter, who had appropriated the 
Eagle as his own badge, in commemoration of its ſupplying 
him with nectar, while he lay concealed in Crete, for fear 
of being devoured by his father Saturn. Others hold that 
they borrowed it from the Tuſcans, and others from the 
Epirotes. 2 

The Roman Eagles, it muſt be obſerved, were not painted on 
a cloth, or flag; but were figures in relievo, of ſilver or gold, 
bore on the tops of pikes ; the wings being diſplayed, and fre- 
quently a thunder-bolt in their talons. Under the Eagle, 
on the pike, were piled bucklers, and ſometimes crowns. 
Thus much we learn from the medals. See Feſchius in his 
Diſſrt. de Inſignibus. And Lipſius, de Militia Romana, L. 
IV. Dial. 5. 

Conſtantine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the Eagle with two 
heads, to intimate, that though the empire ſeemed divided, it 
was yet only one body. Others ſay, that it was Charlemaign, 
who reſuming the Eagle, as the Roman enſign, added to it a 
ſecond head : but that opinion is deſtroyed, by an Eagle with 
two heads, noted by Lipſius, on the Anthonine column: as 
alſo by the Eagle's only having one head on the ſeal of the 
golden-bull, of the emperor Charles IV. The conjecture, 
therefore, of F. Meneſtrier, appears more probable, who 
maintains, that as the emperors of the eaſt, when there were 
two on the throne at the ſame time, ſtruck their coins with 
the impreſſion of a croſs, with a double traverſe, which each 
of them held in one hand, as being the ſymbol of the chriſti- 
ans; the like they did with the Eagle in their enſigns ; and 


inſtead of doubling their Eagles, joined them together, and 


lowed by the emperors of the weſt, 


| repreſented them with two heads. In which they were fol- 


Fa. Papebroche, wiſhes that this conjecture of Meneſtrier 


were confirmed by ancient coins; without which, he rather 
inclines to think the uſe of the Eagle with two heads, to be 
merely arbitrary : though he grants it probable, that it was 
firſt introduced on occaſion of two emperors in the ſame 
throne. 

The Eagle on medals, according to M. Spanheim, is a ſymbol 
of divinity, and providence ; and according to all other an- 
tiquaries, of empire. The princes on whoſe medals it is moſt 
uſually found, are the Ptolemies and the Seleucides of Syria.--- 
An Eagle with the word Cox s ECR AT IO, expreſſes the apo- 
theoſis of an emperor. 


EAdLE, Aquila, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of the nor- 


thern hemiſphere, having its right wing contiguous to the equi- 
noctial. See CONSTELLATION. 

For the ſtars in this conſtellation, their number, longitude, 
latitude, c. See AQUILA. : 

There are alſo three ſeveral ſtars, particularly denominated a- 
mong the Arab aſtronomers, Naſr, i. e. Eagle. The firſt, 
Naſr Sohail, the Eagle of Canopus, called alſo Sitareb Femen, 
the ſtar of Arabia felix, over which it is ſuppoſed to preſide : 


the ſecond, Naſr Althair, the flying Eagle ; and the third, | 


Naſr Alvake, the reſting Eagle. 


dite EAGLE, is a Poliſh order of knighthood, inſtituted in 
1325, by Uladiſlas V. on marrying his ſon Caſimire, with a | 


daughter of the great duke of Lithuania, 


'The cavaliers of this order were diſtinguiſhed by a gold chain, | 


which they wore on the ſtomach, whereon hung a filver 
Eagle crowned, 


Black EAGLE, was a like order, inſtituted in 1701, by the elector 


of Brandenburgh, on his bang crowned king of Pruſſia. 
gure of that bird antiently uſed 


as an attribute, or cognizance of Jupiter, in the capital 


and friezes of the columns of temples conſecrated 
EaGLEg-SToNE, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone, by - toy 
called Atites, and the Italians, pietra d Aquila, as bein bon 
times found in the Eagle's neſt; of famous traditiona 1 
either * — forwarding, or preventing the delivery 2 
men in i i i 
_ . | ur, according as it applied above, or below the 
Matthiolus obſerves, that birds of prey could never 
young without it, and that they go in ſearch for 
the Eaſt-Indies. Bauſch. has an expreſs Latin 
| . 2 See ZAETITES. 
or EAGLON, a diminutive of Eagle 
nitying a young Eagle. See EAGLE, 6.» Properly f. 
The Eagle is faid to prove his Eaglets in the brightneg, of 
4 1 ha w_ ſhut their eye lids, he diſowns them. 1 
In heraldry, when there are ſeveral Eagles on the 
1 Nie — 7 Are called Eaglets. Ame aku. 
RMAN, or EALDORMAN, among the Sax 
of like import with ear! among the D Cad, 2, on 
Pp. 107. See EARL. | mn 
he word was alſo uſed for an elder, 
= EI DES, SENATOR, e. 
ence, at this day, we call thoſe Alder men, who ar ; 
to the chief officer in the common council of a 8 
porate town. oce ALlFERMAN. b 


it as far a 


ſenator, or ſtateſman 


or Core 


EAR, Auris, the organ of hearing; or that part whereby ani- 


mals receive the impreſſion of ſounds. See Htauins, and 
SOUND. ; 
The Ear is generally divided into internal and external... Fy.. 
ternal, or outer Ear, in moſt animals, conſiſt of two grand 
parts, wiz. that which appears prominent from the bead el. 
led the Auricle; and an inner part, which enters the ſcull by 
a narrow paſſage, called the Meatus Auditorius, and leads to 
the Auris, or Ear, properly fo called. 
The Auricle, or outer part of the external Ear, is ſemi-circy. 
lar, and contains diverſe ſinuoſities. Its upper part, which is 
the ' broadeſt, is called pinna, and ſometimes ala; and the 
lower, which is narrower, ſofter and pendant, the Ile, or 
fibra, being that to which ladies hang their ear-rings &c 
Ihe outer area, or extent of the Auricle, is called the hide 
and the inner, oppoſite thereto, the anthel:s : the little 1 
tuberance of the ſide next the face, is called the tragus, or 
tircus; and the ridge juſt above, and oppoſite to it, 8 
gus : and the cavity, leading to the beginning of the meatus 
the concha. See each part deſcribed under its proper article; 
HELIx, TRAGUs, ConCHA, c. | a 
The Auricle ſtands out from the head, and is furrowed with 
diverſe winding canals, which receive and collect the wandring 
circumambient impreſſions, and undulations of found, and 
modify and forward them to the inner Ear, It is formed of 
a thin cartilage, covered with a ſkin, It has two muſcles, 
which in men are very ſmall, whence ſome anatomiſts deny 
there are any at all, though others increaſe their number to 
three, one attollent, and two retrahent; and others to four, 
But in brutes, which move and prick the Ears, as horſes, 
aſſes, Cc. they are very large and conſiderable. Thoſe who 

| have loſt their Auricles, M. Dionis obſerves, have but a con- 
fuſed way of hearing ; and are obliged either to form a cavity 
round the Ear with their hands, or to make uſe of a horn, 
applying the end of it to the meatus auditorius, See Pho- 
NICS, | 
The inner part of the external Ear, is poſſeſſed by the meatus 
auditorius, or auditory paſſage, which commences from the 
bottom of the concha, called the Alvearium, and is continued 
in a winding direction, turning ſometimes this way, and ſome- 
times that, to the membrana tympani, The meatus is dug out 
of the os temporis, and lined with a ſkin, or membrane, 
which is furniſhed with diverſe little glands, that ſeparate a 
thick, yellow, glutinous humor, called cerumen, or ear-war, 
ſerving to defend the Ear from the ingreſs of yermin, and 
other extraneous bodies, This meatus is all the external Ear, 
in diverſe animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, diverſe fiſhes, &c. 
The further end thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, round, tranſ- 
parent membrane, called the membrana tympani, and im- 
properly, tympanum, or drum, which ſeparates the external 
Ear from the internal. See Mg aTus Auditarius, and T 1 u- 
PANUM, | 
Behind the membrani tympani, is a cavity. called, by different 
authors, the tympanum, cavitas tympani, concha interna, 
meatus auditorius internus. In this cavity are five iderable 
parts, viz. four little bones, two apertures, called rams; 
or fengſtræ, as. many meatus's, or paſlages ; four muſcles, and 
a branch of a nerve. . 
The firſt of the bones, or oſſelets, is the mallealus, malleus, or 
hammer : the ſecond, is called the incus, or anvil: the * 
the apes, or ſtirrop: and the fourth, the arbiewlare- 1 F 4 

bones are nearly of the ſame bigneſs at the birth of the chile, 
as when it is arrived at maturity; ſo that all that age 08s 
to harden them. MY r l e . 
To give motion to theſe bones, is the office of the four muic! 


of this cavity; three of them belonging to the gallons . 


EAR E AR 
Ve externus obliquus, and internus; and the fourth to the | There is a ſort of whale, which has the aperture of the ear 
tapes, called the muſculus ftapedis. . under the ſhoulders. 5 | 
The two meatus's are ſituate at the ſides of the cavity ; the Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this organ, none; il 
one opening into the palate, called aquedu#us.; the. other | Dr. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than thoſe in the j 
ſorter and bigger, opening into the ſinus in the mamillary | paſſage into the os petroſum. For in an owl, which perches | 
roceſs. See AQUAEDUCT.. N ; on a tree, or beam, and hearkens after the prey beneath her, 
he two apertures, or feneſtræ, of the tympanum, are in the it is produced further out above, than below, for the better re- 
ſurface of the os petroſum, which is oppoſite to the mem- ception of the leaſt ſound: in a fox, which ſcouts underneath 
brane of the tympanum. The firſt, called feneftra ovalis, the prey at rooſt; it is for the ſame reaſon produced further 
out below: in a pole-cat, which hearkens ftreight forwards, it 


by reaſon of its figure, is ſituate a little higher than the other, 
— receives the baſis of the ſtapes. The other called rotun- is produced behind, for the taking of a forward ſound; where- 


da, notwithſtanding its figure, is oval like the former, and] as in a hare, which is very quick of hearing, and thinks of 
ä cloſed by a thin, dry, tranſparent membrane, reſembling that nothing but being purſued, it is ſupplied with a bony tube, di- 
1 of the tympanum. eee, | rected backwards, ſo as to receive the ſmalleſt, and moſt di- 
A The laft thing conſidered in the cavity of the tympanum, is a | ftant found that comes behind her. 
fine chord which runs over the inner ſurface of the mem- | Schelhammer denies the exiſtence of the innate air, ſo much 
brane, called chorda tympant. Anatomiſts have long diſpu- talked of, in the labyrinth; and with good reaſon, as there is 
Y ted, whether it was an artery, a Vein, a nerve, or the tendon a paſſage out of the labyrinth into the throat, through which 
$ of one of the muſcles of the malleus : but it is now diſcovered | the innate air, might eſcape. This is paſt doubt, ſince by 
Y to be a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which meets the ſtopping the breath, and ſtraining, we can force the external 
rtio dura of. the auditory nerve. | air into the ear, and even hear it ruſhing in. When the 
he two feneſtræ abovementioned, open into a cavity dug paſſage is any way ſtopped, as by a cold, &c. the hearing 
out of the os petroſum, called the labyrinth, as being perplexed thereby becomes dull and obtuſe: and when by ſtrong ſwal- 
with diverſe detours and meanders. In this cavity is ſuppoſed lowing, or other motion, of the throat, the — . A is opened; 
to be contained the inate air, It is divided into three parts ; we perceive it by a ſudden crack, and immediately hear very 
the firſt called the v2/ible, by reaſon it leads into the other, clearly ; the load of feculent air being then diſcharged from 
two: in it are obſerved nine apertures, or foramina. The ſe- the inner ear, See SounD, DEArN ESS, WrisPERiNG- 
cond, placed on one fide of the veſtibulum towards the back Place, TRUmpET, &c. . | 
of the head, comprehends three round canals, diſpoſed in a 
ſemi-circular form, and thence called canales ſemi-circulares. 


Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held, that cutting off 
the ears rendered perſons barren, and unprolific; which no- 
The third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two parts, viz. a| tion was what firſt occaſioned the legiſlators to order the cars 
ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a ſpiral | of thieves, &c, to be cut off, left they ſhould produce their 
flight, The canal makes two turns and an half round a newel, | like, See Aus. 
or axis, ſtill growing leſs as it aſcends. The ſpiral lamina di- 
vides this cavity into two, being faſtened by its baſe to this new- 
el, and by its other extremity, to the ſurface of the canal, op- 
polite to the newel, by means of a very fine membrane. 
The cavity of the cochlea thus divided, forms, as it were, 
two winding ſtair-caſes, both formed on the ſame newel, one 
over the other, but without any communication between them. 
In the aquæduct is the auditory nerve, which conſiſts of two 


The ear has its beauties, which a good painter ought by no 
means to diſregard ; where it is well formed, it would be an 
injury to the head to be hidden. Suetonius inſiſts particularly 
on the beauties of Auguſtus's cars; and the Ælian, deſcribing 
the beauties of Aſpatia, obſerves ſhe had ſhort ears. Mar- 
tial ranks large ears among the number of deformities, 
Felibien. + r ' 7 | 

Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have the 
branches; or parts, the one ſoft, called gortio mollis; and the | ears bored, or perforated. Among the Hebrews and Ro- 
other harder, partio dura: the ſoft part is ſpent on the organ | mans, it was a mark of ſervitude, Þ _ | | 

of hearing, being divided into five branches, which form a Tingling of the EAR, See the article TinniTos, | 
delicate web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, c. The | Ear, in muſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby we 
hard part paſſing out of the cranium is diſtributed among rceive and judge of harmony, and muſical ſounds, See 
the parts of the external ear; &c. | USIC, 
The other veſſels of the internal ear, are arteries and veins 
from the carotids and .jugulars;--- Particular deſcriptions of 
each part of the ear, ſee under the proper articles, FEN R. 
STRA, MALLEOLUsS, STAPEsS, . ORBICULARE, LABY- 
RINTH; VESTIBLE, COCALEA, CANALES Semi-circulares, 
AupiroRy, Nerve, &c. 5 


The immediate organ of hearing, has been generally ſuppoſed 


In muſic, we ſeem univerſally to acknowledge ſomething like 

a diſtin ſenſe from the external one of hearing; and call it 

a good. ear, And the like diſtinction we ſhould probably ac- 
knowledge in other affairs, had we got diſtin names to de- 
note thoſe powers of perception by. See SENSE, 

Thus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of 
painting, architecture, &c. is called a fine tat. See Tasr. 


to be the membrane of the tympanum :. but later anatomiſts 
ſhew this to be a miſtake, from diverſe inſtances wherein that 
membrane has been abſolutely deſtroyed, and broke, without 
| the leaſt diminution. of the ſenſe of hearing; 15 

The parts that bid the faireſt for the prerogative are thoſe 
which compoſe the labyrinth, viz. the cochlea, lamina ſpi- 
ralis, veſtiblez-and ſemi- circular canals: the portio mellis of 
the auditory nerve, ramified and diffuſed through theſe parts, 
receives the impreſſions of ſounds, and propagate them to the 


brain, See HEARING; _ _, 29 
Behind, and under, the external ar, are a number of large 


glands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a t deal of 
taliva, which is conveyed by the excretory duCts into the 


mouth, See PAROTIDES, ; 
Diſtempers incident to the ear and adjacent „ are noiſes, 
vtalgia, otocele, deafneſs, &c. SeCOTALGIA, IDEAFNESs, Ce. 
he comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant in- 
ſtances of the creator's wiſdom :  --- / In birds, the outer ear 
is of a form proper for flight ; not protuberant; as that 
2 obſtruct their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. See 
* quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the poſture and motion 
or the body, but admirably varied; aceording to their various 


occaſions : in ſome, as the hare, it is large, open, and ered ; | 
enceleſs creature, is 


by which means, that timerous; d 
warned of the leaſt approach of danger: in others, it is 
covered, to keep out noxious bodies. In the ſubterraneous 
quadrupeds, 
= — as a protuberant ear would obſtruct them, 
iable to injuries, thei are ſhort; lod 

= and r in the e ; I 42 44 
* moles have no auricle at all, but only a round hole, be- 
ks een the neck and ſhoulder. Some authors obſerve, that the 
By 4s or paſſage, is cloſed with a little ſkin, which opens 
. uy like an eye-lid. The ſca-calf, and the ſeveral ſpe- 

es of lizards and erpents, are likewiſe without any external 
ear, And the tor 


ha | / 
0 . * Ne KIA ear quite ſtopped, or covered over. 


% 


who are forced to mine and dig for their food 


toiſe, cameleon, and generality of fiſhes, 


EAR-RING . PENDANT. 
Ear-Wax, c See the articles 3 


Eax, is alſo applied to a long cluſter of flowers, or ſeeds; pro- 

duced by certain plants; uſually called by botaniſts, ſpica. 
ARIES Ents ĩð̊Lyũ oide s neo ME 2, . 
The flowers and ſeeds of wheat, rye, barley, Cc. grow in 
ears, The ſame holds of the flowers of lavender, &c, 


CERUMEN. 


We fay, the ſtem of the ear, i. e. its tube or ſtraw : the 
knet of the car: the lobes, or cells, wherein the grains are 
encloſed : the beard of the ear, &c. 80 ears of wheat have 
been known to ariſe from the ſame root, 


ws EAR. See the article Jew. 
ARING Third, See the article Third. . INNS 
|] EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, next 


below a marquis, and above a viſcount. See NoBILIT x, 
Maxis, Viscouxr, Sc. . 

Earls, were anciently attendants, or aſſociates of the king 
in his councils, and martial expeditions ; much as comites, 
counts, were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in quality of depu- 
ties, to execute their offices for them. See Counr. 

Hence alſo Earls are called in Latin, comites ; in French, 
comtes, counts, we. --- The Germans 2 2 graves, as 
landgrave; mar ve, grave, e. Lhe ons, eoldor- 
men; the Ne part and the Engliſh, Earls, See 
Count, Grave, Se. | 

Originally the title Earl always died with the man; Wil- 


* 


liam the Conqueror firſt made it hereditary ; giving it in fee 


to his nobles 3 and annexing it to this or that ſhire or county: 
for, the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third peny 

ut of the ſheriffs court, iſſuing out of all pleas of the ſhire 
"Es. which the Earl took his title. But of later days the 
matter is much altered. 


Earls are now created by charter, without any authority over, 


or icular relation to, their counties ; and without any 
profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual ſtipend out of the 
exchequer for honour ſake. The number of Earls being of 
late much increaſed, and no more counties being left for them ; 


' ſeveral of them have made choice of ſome eminent part of a 
| 3 Cc county, 
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E AR 
county, as Lindſey, Holland, Craven, c. Others, of ſome 
town, as Marlborough, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. And others of 
ſome village, or their own ,ſeat, park, Sc. as Godolphin, 
Bolton, Danby, Wharton, &c, ky | | 
Two Earls we have which are not local, i. e. not dignified 
from any places, but from noble families, viz. Earl Rivers, 
and Earl Poulet. A third is denominated from his office, 
viz, the Earl Marſhal. See MARSHAIL. | 
Earls are created by cincture of, ſword, mantle, a cap and a 
coronet put on his head, and a charter in his hand. They are 
ſtyled by the king, conſanguinei naſtri, our couſins, Their 
title is, t potent, and noble lord. Their coronet has the 
pearls raiſed on points, with leaves between. 
Earls was a mighty title among the Saxons : it is obſerved to 
be the moſt ancient of any of the peerage ; and that there 
is no other title of honour in uſe among the preſent nobility 
which was likewiſe uſed among the Saxons, beſide it.---- 
The original titles of honour among the Saxons, were 


 ESeling, Ealvepman, and Degen or Degn.—The firſt 


a 


EARNEST, Arrhæ, money advanced to compleat, or aſſure, | 


was appropriated to thoſe of the royal family : the other two 
to the reſt of the nobility ; only the thani were afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed into majores and minores. See ATHELING, 
THANE, &c, 


ARL-Mar$SHAL, is a great officer, who had anciently ſe- 


veral courts under his juriſdiction, as the court of chivalry, 
now almoſt forgotten; and the court of honour, lately re- 
vived. 

He has alſo ſome preheminence in the court of marſhalſea ; 
where he may fit in jndgmeut againſt criminals offending 
within the verge of the court : whence the chief officer under 
him is called Knight - Marſhal. See MaRr$SHAL, and 
ManrsHALSEA.---Under him is alſo the herald's office, or 
college of arms. See HERALD, and COLLEGE of Arms. 
The office of Earl- Marſhal is hereditary in the moſt noble 
family of Howard ; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, 
the principal branch thereof; though now, for reaſons of 
Rate, it is diſcharged by deputation : but yet it is to be ob- 
ſerved, it is not given out of the name, and family of 
Howard. 


a verbal bargain, and bind the partics to the performance 
thereof, 

By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes his 
earne/t : or, if the perſon who received the earneft, give 
back, he is to return the earne/? double. But, with us, the 
effect of earneſt is more: the perſon who gave it, is in ſtrict- 
neſs obliged thereby to abide by his bargain ; and in caſe he 
decline it, is not diſcharged upon forfeiting his earneft ; but 
may be ſued for the whole money ſtipulated. 


EARTH, Terra, in natural philoſophy, one of the four vulgar 


or peripatetical elements; defined a ſimple, dry and cold 
ſubſtance ; and as ſuch, an ingredient in- the compoſition of 
all natural bodies. See ELEMENT. 

It ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is a very 
different matter from the earth whereon we tread. Ariſtotle 
having laid down cold and dry as his firſt element; to give it 
a ſuitable name, looked among the diverſe bodies, for that 
which ſhould come the neareſt thereto 3 which being earth, 
he gave his firſt element that denomination : though, thus 
borrowing a word that had been uſed for a different thing, 
occaſioned a great part of his followers to run into an extra- 
vagant error, and to ſuppoſe, that this habitable foſſil earth, 
was an element. See PRINCIPLE, 


EARTH, in chymiſtry, is the fourth of the chymical elements, 


or principles, into which all bodies are reſolvible by fire, See 
PRINCIPLE, 

After drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur and phlegm, e. gr. of 
wine, what remains in the retort, is a taſteleſs, ſmelleſs, duſty 
matter, not capable either of being raiſed by diſtillation, or 
diſſolved by ſolution, and called earth, or terra damnata, or 
caput mortuum. See CapuT Mortuum. 

This earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis or ſubſtratum of all bo- 
dies; and that, wherein the other principles reſide. It is all 
that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal, or vegetable body, i. e. all 


the vaſcular part; the reſt being juices. See SOLID VESSEL, 


VEGETABLE, Cc. 


EARTH, in natural hiſtory, is a foſſil, or terreſtrial matter, 


whereof our ow principally conſiſts ; whoſe character is to | 


be neither diſſoluble by fire, water, nor air; not tranſparent, 
more fuſible than ſtone, and generally containing ſome de- 
gree of fatneſs. See Foss1L, 

Of ſuch earths ſome are ſimple and immutable ; others, com- 
pound and fatty, Of the firſt kind is chalk, pumice, and 
rotten- ſtone; of the ſecond, or compound kinds, are boles of 
all kinds, red, white and brown; fullers earth, the diverſe 
kinds of medicinal earth, as the cretica, hungarica, turcica, 
ſuecica, lemnian earth, malta earth, terra ſigillata, &c. To 
this claſs are likewiſe referred arglllæ, or clay-earths formed 
into potters ware, See ARGILLA, CLay, Gr. 

Theſe earths are all chymically reſolvible into an oil, a little 
acid falt, &c, and a calx, which is the baſis, or the earth pro- 


perly fo called. Sce the divers kinds of earths deſcribed 


_— 


—— 


under their proper articles, CHALK, PuMice, Bolz, c.- 
GILLATA-Terra, &c. "4 
Naturaliſts generally rank ſand as a ſpecies. of earth; ©... 
with no great propriety. Sands being, in ſtrictneſs, — 
cryſtals, or little tranſparent pebbles, calcinable, and b % f 
addition of a fixed alcaline ſalt, fuſible, and convertibl? ; Ce 
glaſs : and therefore properly reducible to the clas of fllt 
See SAND, and STONE. = 
By means of ſand it is, that the fatty earth is rendered fer. 

and fit to feed vegetables, &c, for pure earth is liable to cc 
leſce into a hard coherent maſs, as in clay; and earth "a E 
imbodied and as it were glued together, would be very er. 
fit to nouriſh plants. But if with ſuch earth, ſand, f., — 
cryſtals which are indiſſoluble in water, and ſtill retain the: 
figure, be intermixed, they will keep the pores of the 1 
open, and the earth itſelf looſe and incompact, and by that 
means give room for the juices to move, aſcend, c. and for 
plants to be nouriſhed thereby. Thus a vegetable, planted 
either in the ſand alone, or in the fat glebe and ar; alone 
receives no growth or increaſe ; but is either ſtarved or ſuf. 
cated : but mix the two, and the maſs becomes fertile, In 
effect, by means of ſand, the earth is rendred in ſome mea. 
ſure organical : by preſerving a fort of pores, and interſtices 
therein, ſomewhat analogous to veſſels is effected, by which 
the juices of the earth may be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, 


circulated, and at length excreted and thrown off into the 


roots of plants. See WATER, and VEGETATION, 
Caſting, in EARTH. See the article CAsr ING. 


EaRTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe or ball, where. 


on we inhabit, conſiſting of land and ſea. See TERRA. 
QUEOUs Globe; ſee alſo OCEAN, | 
The earth, conſidered in different relations, or habitudes, 


makes the ſubject of geography, and geometry. See Gro- 
GRA PHY, Oc. 


wr of the EARTH is demonſtrated te be nearly ſpherical, 
h 


us, the moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by the ſhadow of 
the earth; and in all eclipſes, that ſhadow appears circular, 
what way ſaever it be projected, whether towards eaſt, weſt, 
north or ſouth, howſoever its diameter vary, according to the 
— or leſs diſtance from the earth. | 
ence it follows, that the ſhadow of the earth, in all 
ſituations, is really conical; and. conſequently the body 
that projects it, i. e, the earth, is nearly ſpherical. See 
SHADOW, | 
The natural cauſe of this ſphericity of the globe is according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, the great principle of attraction, which 
the creator has ſtam on all the matter of the univerſe ; 
whereby all bodies, and all the parts of bodies mutually attract 
one another, See ATTRACTION, 
The ſame is the cauſe of the ſphericity of the drops of rain, 
quickſilver, Sc. See DRor, SPHERICITY, &c. 
We ſay it is nearly ſpherical ; for the inequalities on its ſurface 
prevent its being perfectly ſo, Beſides, that Huygens and 
Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher and 
bigger under the equator, than at the poles : ſo that its figure, 
nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, ſwelling out towards the 
- equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted towards the poles. 
The ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs, Huygens de- 
termines to be as 578 to 577, See MOUNTAIN, SPHE- 
ROID, PENDULUM, Cc. | | 
The reaſon of this inequality is deduced from the diurnal ro- 
tation of the earth on its axis: as is already ſhewn in that ot 
the ſun. See SIN, 


This roundneſs of the earth is further confirmed by its ba- 


ving been frequently failed round: the firſt time was in the 
year 1519, when Ferd. Magellan made the tour of the 
whole globe in 1124 days. In the year x557, our country- 
man Drake performed the ſame in 1056 days: in the year 
1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made the fame voyage in 777 
days; Simon Cordes of Rotterdam, in the year 1590; 40 
in the year 1598, Oliver Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 Gays 3 
Will. Corn. Van. Schuten, in the year 1615, in 749 days 3 
Jac. Heremites and Joh. Huygens, in the yeat 1023, in $02 
days : all of whom failing continually from eaſt to welt, Fo 
length arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth ; and 4 of 
courſe of their voyage obſerved all the phznomena, * 
the heavens and earth, to correſpond to and confels this ſphe- 
rical figure, | . I 
What the earth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains and . 
is nothing conſiderable ; the higheſt eminence being E 
equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on the 2 e 
a lemon: what it loſes by the ſwelling of the equatorial pars 
is more ſenſible, See MOUNTAIN. : 
Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter 34 miles — 
than the leſs, fixing the ratio, as 692 to 688; If the 6e 
were in a fluid ftate, its revolution round its axis 1 
ceſſarily make it put on ſuch a figure, by reaſon the * er 
fugal force being greateſt towards the equator, the oy ol 
there riſe; and ſwell moſt: and that it ſhould be 3 
ſeems neceſſary to keep the ſea in the equino@ia] regions 
overflowing the earth thereabouts. 5 
Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which muſt 7 
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b 1:6-rent lengths, to ſwing equal times here and at the 
3 eine 8 le thing. See PENDULUM, 
N de ja Hire and M. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, that 
this diverſity may ariſe either from the greater heat, or the 
eater rarity of the air there than here; as having obſerved 
- like variation between pendulums when heated arid cold, 
4 4 when in vacuo and open air. But, beſide that Sir Iſaac 
N ton and M. Bernoulli, have ſet aſide theſe cauſes as in- 
1 - M. Caffini has found, that the degrees of a meri- 
dian grow larger, the further we go towards the line by one 
eight hundredth part of every degree z which puts the ſpheroi- 
difm of the earth paſt queſtion, | 
The ancients had various opinions as to the figure of the 
earth : ſome, as Anaximander, held it c lindrical 3 and 
others, as-Leucippus, in form of a drum, But the principal 
opinion was, that it was flat ; that the viſible horizon was the 
bounds of the earth, and the ocean the bounds of the hori- 
zon; that the heavens and earth above this ocean was the 
whole viſible univerſe, and that all beneath the ocean was 
Hades. Of which opinion were not only diverſe of the an- 
cient poets and philoſophers, but alſo ſome of the chriſtian 
fathers, as Lactantius, St. Auguſtine, &c. See ANTIPODEs, 
Fa. Tacquet draws ſome prett concluſions from the ſpherical 
figure of the earth : as, I. hat if any part of the ſurface 
of the earth were quite plain; a man could no more walk 
upright thereon, than on the fide of a mountain : 2, That- 
the traveller's head goes a greater ſpace than his feet ; and a 
horſeman than a footman, as moving equal arches of greater 
circles: 3. That a veſſel full of water being raiſed perpendi- 
cularly, ſome of the water will be continually flowing out, 
yet the veſſel {till remain full; and on the contrary, if a veſ- 
{el full of water be let perpendicularly down, though nothing 
flow out; yet it will ceaſe to be full: conſequently there is 
more water contained in the ſame veſſel at the foot of a 
mountain, than on the top; by reaſon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter is compreſſed into a ſegment of a leſs ſphere below than 
above. Tacg. Aftronom, L. 1. c. 2. | 
The magnitude of the EARTH, and the number of miles its dia- 
meter contains, has been variouſly determined by various au- 
thors, ancient and modern. The way to arrive at it, is, by 


finding the quantity of a degree of a great circle of the earth. | 


But this degree is found very different, according to the diffe- 

rent methods and inſtruments made uſe of; as well as the dif- 

ferent obſervers. See DEGREE, 

The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the French 
aſtronomers Picard, Caſſini, &c. viz, by meaſuring the di- 

ſtance between two remote places on the ſame meridian, is 

undoubtedly the beſt ; and was performed with ſuch exceeding 

accuracy, eſpecially by M. Caſſini, that hardly any thing fur- 

ther or better can be expected. According to that author, the 

ambit or circumference of the Zarth is 123750720 Paris 
feet; or, 134650777 Engliſh feet; or, 25031 + of our ſta- 

tute miles : whence, ſuppoſing the Earth ſpherical, its diame- 

ter muſt be 7967 ſtatute miles; and conſequently its radius, 

or ſemi-diameter; may be taken in a round number for 

200000000 feet: its ſurface will be 199444206 miles; which 

being multiplied into + of its ſemi-diameter, gives the ſolid 


content of the globe of the earth 264856000000 cubic miles. | 


On the ſurface of the earth ate coriceived the ſame circles, as 
on the ſurface of the mundane ſphere already deſcribed ; viz. 
an Equator, Eclirric, TRoricks, POLAR-Circles, 
MeriDians, Horizon; PARALLELS, &c. which ſee, as 
allo SPHERE and GLOBE, . 
The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have two 
motions, the one diurnal, around its own axis, in the ſpace of 
24 hours, which conſtitutes the natural day or nycthemeron- 
e DiURNAL- Motion, 8 2 | | 
he other; annual, round the ſun, in an elliptical orbit; or 
track, in 365 days 6 hours; conſtituting the year, See 
NNUAL and YEAR. | 
From the former we derive the diverſities of night and day. 
(See Nionr and Day.) And from the latter, the viciſſi- 
tudes of ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, &c; See SEASON; SPRING; 
SUMMER, WIN TEA, Ge. | ; | 
Sec the motion of the earth proved under the article EARTH 
* ö 85 wb 
iche terraqueous globe we diſtinguiſh three parts, or regions, 
912. I. The external part, or 2 which i that ee 
vegetables ariſe; and animals are nouriſhed: 2. The middle, 
or intermediate part, which is poſſeſſed by ſoſſils, extending 
further than human labour ever yet penetrated, . 3. The in- 
nal, or central part, which is unknown to us, though by 
many authors ſuppoſed of a, magnetic nature; by others, a 
mals, or ſphere of fire; by others, an abyſs, or collection of 
92 5, ſurrounded by the ſtrata of earth ; and by others, 
1 ollow empty ſpace, inhabited by animals; who have their 
* moon, plants, and other conveniencies within the ſame. 
: mers divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz; the ex- 
_ part, which they call the cortex, including the whole depth 
4 of the ſtrata of the earth: and the internal, which they 
* nucleus, being of a different nature from the former, and 
Follelled by fire, water, or the like, See NUELEs, Sc. 


| 
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The external part of the globe either exhibits inequalities, 2s 
mountains and valleys; or it is plain and level; or dug in 
channels, fiſſures, beds, & c. for rivers, lakes, ſeas; &c. Sce 
River, LAKE, OcgAx, c. 14091 eee 

Theſe inequalities in the face of the earth, are by. moſt natu- 


raliſts ſuppoſed to have aroſe from a rupture, or ſubverſion of 


the earth, by the force either of the ſubterraneous fires or wa- 
ters. The earth in its natural and original ſtate, Des Cartes, 
and after him Burnet, Steno, Woodward, Whiſton, and 
others, ſuppoſe to have been perfectly round, ſmooth, and 
equable ; and account for its preſent rude and irregular form, 
principally from the great deluge. See DELUOE, EARTH“ 
QUAKE, Cc. IP 3 | 

In the external, or cortical part of the earth, we meet with 
various {trata, 'which are ſuppoſed to be the ſediments of vari- 
ous floods, the waters whereof being replete with matters of 
diverſe kinds, as they are dried up, or ooed through, depoſited 
theſe different matters, which in time hardened into ſtrata of 
ſtone, ſand, coal, clay, Nc. See STRATA, Coar, c. 


Dr. Woodward has confidered the buſineſs of ſtrata with 


great attention, viz. their order, number, ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the horizon, depth, interſections, fiſſures, colour, 
conſiſtence, &c. and aſcribes the origin and formation of 
them all, to the great flood, or cataclyſmus. At that terrible 
revolution, he ſuppoſes all the terreſtrial bodies of all kinds to 
have been diffolved and mixed with the waters; and ſuſtained 
therein, ſo as only to conſtitute one common maſs therewith. 
This maſs of terreſtrial particles, intermixed with water, he 
ſuppoſes to have been at length precipitated to the bottom, 
and that, according to the laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſink- 
ing firſt, and the lighter in their order. By ſuch means were 
the ſtrata formed, whereof the earth conſiſts, which attain- 
ing their ſolidity and hardneſs by degices, have continued fo 
ever ſince. "Theſe ſediments, he further concludes to have 
been at firſt all parallel and coricentrical, and the ſurface of the 
earth formed thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular: but in 


courſe of time, diverſe changes happening from earthquakes, 


volcano's, &c. the order and regularity of the ſtrata was di- 
ſturbed and broke, and the ſurface of the earth, by ſuch 
means, brought to the irregular form in which it now ap- 
pears. See further particulars under Foss 11, Vorcano, 
SPRING, ATMOSPHERE, Cc. 


EARTH, in aſtronomy, is one of the primary planets, accord- 


ing to the ſyſtem of Copernicus. Its character is &, See 
PLANET, Cc. | 

In the hypotheſis of Ptolemy, the earth is the centre of the 
ſyſtem, See SYSTEM. 

Whether the earth move, or remain at reſt, i. e. whether it 
be fixed in the centre, with the ſun, heavens, and ſtars mov- 
ing round the ſame from eaſt to weſt; or whether, the heavens 
and ſtars being at reſt, the earth move from weſt to eaſt, is 
the great article that diſtinguiſhes the Ptolemaic from the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem? See CoPERNICAN, and PTroLEMAIC 
Sy gem. | 


Motion of the EAuTH.— The happy induſtry of the aſtrono- 


mers of our age, has put the mobility of the earth beyond 
all reaſonable doubt: on which account, the names of Co- 
pernicus, Gaſſendus, Kepler, Hook, Flamſteed, Sc. will 
ever be mentioned with the higheſt honour, See Mor toN 
and HORAR Y. | | a 

Indeed, the ſame motion had been held by many of the anci- 
ent philoſophers. Cicero, in his T. Quæſt. aſſures us, that 
Nicetas of Syracuſe firſt diſcovered that the earth had a diur- 
nal motion, by which it revolved round its axis in the ſpace of 
of 24 hours: and Plutarch, de Placit. Philofoph. tells us, that 


Philotaus diſcovered its annual motion round the ſun. About 


100 years after Philolaus, Ariſtarchus the Samian, propoſed 
the motion of the earth in ſtronger and clearer terms, as we 
are aſſured by Archimedes, in Arenar. 
But the religious opinions of the heathen world, prevented the 
doctrine's becoming more cultivated. For Ariſtarchus, being 
accuſed of facrilege by Cleanthes for moving Veſta, and the 
tutelary deities'ot the univerſe out of their place ; the philo- 
ſophers began to lay aſide fo perilous a poſition, _ 

Many ages afterwards, Nic. Cuſanus revived the ancient 
ſyſtem, in his De. de Pignorant. and aſſerted the motion 
of the earth: but the dogma got but little ground till the 
time of Copernicus, who ſhewed its great uſe and advan- 
tages in aftronomy 5 and who had, immediately all the 
philoſophers and aſtroriomef̃s, that durſt think differently from 
the croud, and were not afraid of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, on his 


ſide; So that Kepler, his contemporary, made no ſcruple to 


cry: hodierno tempore  preftantiſſimi quique philpſophorum & 
aſtronomorum Copernics adſtipulantur : ſetta oft hec glaties 3 
vincimus ſuffragiis melioribus * ceteris pene fola olſtet ſuperſtitio 
aut mitus a Cleanthibus. 1 

The arguments alledged againſt the motion of the earth, are 


Weak and frivulous. The principal are; 


1; That it is a heavy body, and very unfit for motion. 
2: That if the earth were to move round its axis in 24 


hours, all our houſes; buildings, c. would tumble down. 


3. That bodies would not fall upon the places me aug 
” | 61 
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under them: nor a bullet: e. gr. ſhot perpendicularly from 


the ground, fall back again upon the ſame ſpot. _ 

4. That it is contrary to the words of ſcripture: and, 

5. That it is repugnant to our ſenſes, which repreſent the 
earth at reſt, -and the ſun in motion. ; 

The arguments for the motion of the earth are of another 
kind, and carry other-guiſe evidence with them; being de- 
duced from actual obſervation and phænomena, and not from 
the fanciful ſurmiſes of timorous zealots. They are thele : 
I. The fun will equally appear in motion, and the earth 
as ſtanding ſtill, to a ſpectator on the earth; whether the 
ſun really move round the earth at reft ; or the enrth move 
round the ſun at reſt. 

For ſuppoſe the earth in T, (Tab. Aftronomr. fig. 15. n?. 2.) 
and the ſun in 1; the ſun will then appear in V. And ſup- 
poſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit, ſurrounding the earth, 
from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8; and if he proceed 
further to 3, he will be ſeen in 1; and thus will he appear 
to go on, according to the order of the ſigns in the ecliptic. 
Suppoſe again the earth in 1; and the ſun in 8; the ſun will 
now be ſeen in >: let the carth go on from 1 to 2, the fun 
will appear to the inhabitants of the earth to have proceeded 
from <= to m; and if the earth proceed to 3, the ſun will 
appear to have advanced further from M to ; and ſo on, ac- 
cording to the ſucceſſions of the ſign of the ecliptic. 

Thus does the ſun appear alike to move, whether he really 
move or ſtand ſtill; ſo that the objection from ſenſe is of no 
force. See VISION. But again, | 

2. If one of the planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a certain 
ſpace, from weſt to eaſt; the ſun, earth, and other planets, 
together with the fixed ſtars, will all ſeem to an inhabitant of 
that planet, to have moved juſt ſo far round it the contrary 
way. 

For ſuppoſe a ſtar M, (fig. 16. no. 2.) in the zenith of an inha- 
bitant of a planet placed in T; and ſuppoſe the planet to 
liave revolved on its axis from weſt to eaſt ; in a certain 
ſpace of time, the ſun 8, will have arrived at the zenith of 
1; then the ſtar I, then N, then the earth L, and at 
ength the ftar M again. To the inhabitant of the planet 
therefore, the ſun 8, with the earth L, and the ſtars I, N, 
M, Sc. will appear to have moved round the planet a con- 
trary way. 

Thus, to the inhabitants of the planets, if any ſuch there be, 
the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ſtars, and all the other 
planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them from eaſt 
to weſt, And accordingly, the inhabitants of our planet the 
earth, are only liable to the ſame deluſive appearances with 
thoſe of the reſt. 

3. The orbits of all the planets include the ſun, as the 
common center of them all : but it is only the orbits of the 
ſuperior planets that include the earth, which however is not 


in the centre of any of them, as we have already ſhewn under 
the articles, SUN and PLANET. 


4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thoſe of Ve- 


nus and Mars ; it follows, that the earth muſt turn round the 
ſun : for, as it lies within the orbits of the ſuperior planets, 
their motion would indeed appear unequal and irregular ; 
but they would never either be ſtationary or retrogade with- 
out this ſuppoſition. SeeSTATION and RETROGRADA TION. 
5, From the orbits and periods of the ſeveral planets about the 
ſun, and of the moon and ſatellites round the earth, Ju- 
piter and Saturn, it is evident, that the law of gravitation is 
the ſame towards the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, as towards 
the ſun ; and the periodical times of the ſeveral bodies moving 
around each, are in the ſame ratio to their ſeveral diſtances 
from them, See PERIOD and DisTANCE, 

Now, it is certain, that on the hypotheſis of the earth's an- 
nual motion, her periodical time exactly ſuits this law, bearing 
ſuch a proportion CEE thoſe of Mars and Venus, as the ſe- 
veral other bodies directed by the ſame law do bear, i. e. the 
ſquares of the periods are in all, as the cubes of the diſtances 
from the centre of their orbits, But ſuppoſing the earth to be 
at reſt, this law is broken moſt exorbitantly. 

For if the earth do not move round the ſun, the ſun muſt 
move with the moon round the earth now the diſtance of 
the ſun to that of the moon, being 10000 to 46 ; and the 
moon's period being leſs than 28 days, the ſun's period 
ſhould be found no leſs than 242 years, whereas in fact it 
is but one year. Which ſingle conſideration, Mr. Whiſton 
thinks of weight enough to determine the contraverſy be- 
tween the two ſyſtems, and to eſtabliſh the motion of the 
earth for ever. See REVOLUTION, YEAR, c. 

N ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved about the 
ſun in a Circular orbit, whoſe ſemi- diameter were equal to the 
earth's original diſtance from the ſun ſix degrees paſt its peri- 
helion, the annual period would be found exactly and ſurpri- 
zingly equal to the lunar of the ancient ſolar year, which were 
exactly commenſurate ; containing 12 ſynodical, or 13 perio- 
dical months, i. e. 355 days, 4 hours, 19 minutes. See 
Mor n and YEAR. | 
6. The diſtances of certain of the fixed ſtars from the zenith, 
have been obſerved to be various at various times of the year. 
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That, particularly, of the pole · ſtar from 5 
diſcovered by M.. Flamſtedl from II ha 9 
7 years ſucceſſively; to be greater about the ſummer Gol 1 
than about the winter, by about 40 ſeconds, Whene lte. 
pears, that the earth changes its E recedin 15 it ap. 
pole-ſtar, and returning back to it again annually 8 Pg the 
RALLAX of the earth's orbit. 7 K Fa- 
hich argument is further confirmed from this, tha 
earth is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas than at Midſumm a a 
appears both from its apparent diameter being aan wy 
ecember than in June ; and from its motion being foil 
by one 25th part in the former ſeaſon, than ms * » 
whence it is that there are about 8 days more in the 6 * 
half year, viz, from March to September, than in the * 1 
from September to March. See SoL sT ICE, and mor 
Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the earth bp | 
ours, or the earth revolves round its axis in that time Not 
the planets, revolving round the Tun, perform their W 
tions in greater or leſs times, as their orbits are greater or I, 
i. e. as they are more or leſs remote from the ſun, Of co 
ſequence, if the ſtars and planets revolved round the _ 
they would perform their revolutions in unequal times, ac. 
Fob N their orbits, or their diſtances, were unequall 1 | 
At leaſt, the fixed ſtars which are at ſuch prodigious di < 
from the earth, would never move round it in 24 hours, as 
the neareſt planet is ſuppoſed to do. See REVOLUTION. 
This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the ſyſtem whers 
the earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where every planet is ſo 
much the longer in deſcribing its annual orbit round the fun 
as the orbit is greater. See ORBIT. | y 
8. In all the works of nature we are acquainted withal, the 
Creator ap to aCt by the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, and ſimpleſt 
means. Now, if the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move, 
the _— of theſe latter muſt be immenſe ; and yet all the 
purpoſes thereof, might have been anſwered by a moderate 
motion of the earth alone. 
For the moon's mean diſtance from the earth, is 57 ſemi- 
diameters of the earth ; which, ſuppoſing a ſemi-diameter of 
the earth 3440 geographical miles, amounts to 196080 miles, 
ence, the circumference of the moon's diurnal circle, being 
1231380 ſuch miles, the moon's hororary motion muſt be 
483308 miles: conſequently in each ſecond, a ſpace leſs 
than that of the pulſe of an artery, the mooti, though the 
ſloweſt of all the heavenly bodies, muſt move 3 miles and five 
gths. See Moon. Again, the ſun's mean diſtance from the 
earth is 22000 ſemi-diameters of the earth, or 75680000 ge- 
ographical miles; conſequently the ſun's diurnal progreſs, 
when in the equator, muſt be 475270400 miles: and there- 
fore in the ſpace of one ſecond, i. e. in the twinkling of an 
eye, he muſt move 5480 miles. | 
Again, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth, is to that 
of Mars nearly as one and a half; to that of Jupiter, as 
one to five and a quarter; and to that of Saturn, as one to 
nine : wherefore, as the diurnal ſpaces, and all other things, 
deſcribed in the ſame time, are in the ſame ratio; Mars 
in one twinkling of an eye, muſt fly 8222 ; Jupiter 28688; 
and Saturn 52060 miles. Laſtly, the fixed ftars being yet 
vaſtly more remote from the earth than Saturn, their motion 
in, or near the equator, inuſt be vaſtly ſwifter than that of 
Saturn, 
9. If the earth be at feſt, and the ſtars move by any common 
motion, the ſeveral planets muſt each day deſcribe ſeveral ſpi- 
rals running forth to a certain term towards the north, and 
thence returning to the oppoſite term towards the ſouth, 
ſometimes narrower, and ſometimes broader. 
For the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the zenith alter 
every day; increaſing to a cettain point towards the north, 
and thence decreaſing again towards the ſouth : conſequently, 
the altitude of the pole, being always found the ſame, and the 
planets not returning to the ſame point of the metidian they 
do not deſcribe circles but ſpirals. Add, that as the ſev 
planets do not retain the ſame diſtance from the earth, but art 
ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes recede further from it: 11 
ert diſtance, a greater ſpiral, and at a leſs, 3 leſs is de- 
cribed. 
Further, as their motion is lower, when the planet is further 
from the earth; the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in leſſer | on 
than the leſſer, And as the greateſt and leaſt diſtance 7 
planets from the earth is not affixed to the ſame int o da 
heavens, the planets have moved iti different every ay 
from the beginning, | 
10. Bodies let fall from any conſiderable height, arc found by 
experiment not to fall upon the ſpot pe endicularly 
them, but to the ſouth-caft thereof. See DESCENT: . 
The experiment was propoſed to Dr. Hook, in the your n 
by a perſon, who ſuggeſted, that if the earth had an) Jicular 
motion, the body would fall to the eaſt of the paper | 
Dr. Hook, on that occaſion, read a diſcourſe before 4 what 
Society, wherein he endeavoured, a priort, to fi that 
curve a falling body would deſcribe ; allerting wot. V's. 
the fall of the body would not be directly caſt, but 
which was confirmed by diverſe actual tri. . The 
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interpretation muſt be ſettled; 
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11 The power of gravity is found to decreaſe as you approach | 


uator : which is a circumſtance that agrees to 
1 3 have a motion on their axis, and them only, 
as being nearly the neceſſary reſult of ſuch motion. See 
GRAVIT V. 4 ; 19 th 8 Iu Ab 
For a body, reviving on its axis, the parts, or appendages 
thereof, are continually endeayouring to recede from the 
centre. Conſequently, the equator being a great circle, and 
the parallels all decreaſing towards the poles, the centrifugal 
force is greateſt in the equator, and decreaſes towards the 
poles, in the ratio of the diameters of the parallels to that of 
the equator. Now the power of gravity determines the ſeve- 
ral parts or appendages towards the centre of the whole : con- 
ſequently the centrifugal force acting contrary to the power of 
gravity, retards the deſcent of bodies, and that moſt where it 
; teſt. r W | DAT 
Dr Keil computes, that the force of gravity to the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator is as 289 to 1.; conſequently, a body 
placed there, would loſe one 289th part of the weight it would 
have, were the earth at reſt, Conſequently, the centrifugal 
force, at the poles, being infinitely ſmall, a body will there 
weigh 289 unds, which at the equator. only weighs 288. 
12, The flowing is an actual demonſtration of the earth's 
motion, drawn from phyſical cauſes; for which we are in- 
debted to the diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton; and which Dr. 
Keil takes for concluſive and unanſwerable. | 
All the planets, it is demonſtrated, gravitate towards the ſun: 
and obſervations teſtify to us, either that the earth turns round 
the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, in ſuch manner as to deſ- 
cribe equal areas in equal times. But it is demonſtrated 
further, that whenever bodies turn round each other, and re- 
gulate their motion by ſuch law, the one muſt of neceſſity 
gravitate to the other: conſequently, if the ſun in its motion 
do gravitate to the earth ; action or re- actoin being equal and 
contrary, the earth muſt likewiſe gravitate towards the ſun. 
Again, the ſame author has demonſtrated, that when two bo- 
dies gravitate to one another, without directly approaching one 
another in right lines ; they muſt both of them turn round 
their common centre of gravity : the ſun and earth, therefore, 
do both turn round their common centre of gravity ; but the 
ſun is ſo great a body in reſpect of our earth, which is, as it 
were, but a point ; that the common centre of gravity of 
the two bodies, will lie within the body of the ſun itſelf, and 
not far from the centre of the ſun, The earth, therefore, 
turns round a point, which is in the body of the ſun ; and 
therefore turns round the fun. Q. E. D. 
To ſay no more, to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt, confounds and 
deſtroys all the order and harmony of the univerſe, annuls its 
laws, and ſets every part at variance with other, robs the 
Creator of half the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the 
pleaſure of the contemplation thereof. In effect, it renders 
the motions of the planets inextricable and uſeleſs, which 
otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. So that ſuch of the later 
aſtronomers, as have aſſerted it with the moſt zeal, have been 
forced to ſet it aſide, when they came to compute the motions 
of the planets, None of them would ever attempt to com- 


pute theſe motions in variable ſpirals ; but in all their theories 


they tacitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, ſo as to turn 
the diurnal ſpirals into circles. | 
Thus, the jeſuite Ricciolus, who, at the pope's command, 
oppoſed the motion' of the earth with all his might, as ſome- 
thing contrary to holy ſcripture ; yet, to frame aſtronomi- 
cal tables, which ſhould any thing tolerably agree to obſer- 
vation, he was forced to have recourſe to the motion of 
the earth as his only refuge. wy 

This, De Chales, another of the fame fraternity, frankly 
confeſſes : P. Ricciolus—nulas tabulas aptare potuit que vel 


i 6 cy "oy yo, 4 
0 mediocriter obſervationibus reſponderent ; nift ſecundum ſyſtema 


% mite; notwithſtanding; that he called ip all the fo- 

reign and forced aſſiſtances of moveable 1 ſo that 
in his Afronomia reformata, where he undertakes to give ac- 
_ curate tables of the celeſtial motions; he gives into the hy- 
potheſis of the motion of the earth'. De Chales 4/on. 
Reformat; l. X. c. 1. | | 

he ſyſtem, then, which ſuppoſes the earch at reſt; is; of it- 
ſelf, of no uſe, or ſignificancy in aſtronomy ; nor does it 
avail more in phyſics : for the principal phænomena are no 
way deducible from it; but the retainers thereto are either 
forced ts fly to the immediate agency of the deity, (which in 
phyſics is the ſame as the redu27io ud abſurdum in geometry) or 
to reaſons and principles unknown. 


o 


pom oppoſe the motion of the earth as contrary to reve- 


- tion; there being mention made in holy ſcriptare, of the 
uns riſing and ſetting ; of his ſtanding ſtill in the time of 
2 3 and his going back in that of Hezekiah: 

ow, to take the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the laws of 
| 1. Then, we ſuppoſe, that 
e ſeveral words of ſcripture. have their ſeveral ideas cor- 


reſponding; to them; and that a man takes their ſenſe, in 


whom thoſe ideas are excited by the reading. 2. That the 


Vo I. I. Ne XLIX, 


thoſe ideas in a mind not prepoſſeſſed. Hence, 3. It follows, 


ripture, attentively read, are ſufficient to excite | 


_— 


Latitude of the EARTH. 
Longitude of the EARTH. | 
Inclination of the axis of the EARTH. See INCLINATION, 
Axis, and ANGLE, A i 12255 

EARTH, in agriculture and gardening See SoiL, LAxp, c. 
Untried EARTH; the ſoil; or earth which is ſix or ſevefi inches 


BAR 


that either God muſt have exhibited the definitions of the 
words that occur in ſcripture ; or, that he ſuppoſes prior no- 
tions, and leaves us to take their ſenſe- in the ordinary way, 

ence, 4. We argue, that no other ideas are to be affixed to 
the words of ſcripture, but ſuch as occur to a perſon who 
looks or attends to the things themſelves ſpoke of, See DE- 
FINITION, r 
By the ſun's riſing, therefore, is meant no more than his re- 
appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid below it: 
and by his ſetting, an occultation of the ſun, before viſible in 
the horizon. When the preacher therefore ſays, Eccleſ. i. 5. 
The ſun riſes, and ſets, and returns to his place; he means, 
doubtleſs, no more than the ſun; which before was hid, is 
now ſeen in the horizon - and after being there conſpicuous, 
is hid again, arid at length re- appears in the eaſt, For thus 
much only appears to a perſon who views the ſun; and there- 
fore thus much, and no more, is expreſſed by the facred 
writers. „„ n 

n like manner, when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and moon 
are ſaid to have ſtood ſtill; all meant by ſtation is, that they 
did not change their place, with reſpect to the earth. For 
that general, by ſun ſtand thou ſtill over Gibeon, and thou moon, 
over the valley of Ajalon; required no more, than that the 
ſun, which then appeared over that city, ſhould not change 
its ſituation, And from his bidding the fun to keep his 
ſituation, it would be unjuſt to infer, that it moves round 
the earth at reſt, „„ 4 IR WY 
Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the preſent purpoſe diſtinguiſhes 
two facred volumes, the one written, called the bible; the 
* other, nature, or the world; God having manifeſted himſelf 
by two lights, the one of revelation, and the other of de- 
monſtration. Accordingly, the interpreters of the former 
are divines, of the latter mathematicians. As to matters 
of natural knowledge, the mathematicians are to be con- 
ſulted; and as to the objects of faith, the prophets ; the for- 
mer, being no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to 
men, than the latter. And as the mathematician would 
be judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould 
pretend to controvert, or ſet aſide any article of faith 
© from! principles of geometry; ſo it muſt be granted, the 
© divines are no leſs out of their limits, when they venture 
© to prohounce oh a point of natural knowledge, beyond 
© the reach of any not verſed in geometry, and optics, merely 
© from holy ſcripture, which does not pretend to teach any 
© thing of- the matter.” a aye. 5 OO} 
For inſtances, we may quote Lactantius, and Auguſtine 
© the firſt of whom rendered himſelf ridiculous by diſputing, 
from ſcripture, againſt the roundneſs of the earth; and 
* the latter, againſt the antipodes.” See ANTIPODES. | 
The earth, thus proved to move, it is to be further obſerved, 
that the altitude of the pole being found -at all times of the 
year, 7. e. in all points of its annual orbit, (the ecliptic,) to 
be the ſame ; it follows, that the earth proceeds in ſuch man- 


Q. 6G. 6a a aa a a a 


ner along its orbit, as that its axis is conſtantly parallel to the 


axis of the world; and of conſequence parallel to itſelf. Sce 
Ax Is. T | MES! a . 
This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion of libration, 


may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a globe, with its 


axis parallel to that of the earth, painted on the flag, or an- 
tient of a maſt, moveable on its axis, and continually driven 
by the weſt wind, while it makes the tour of an ifland : it is 
evident that in every ſituation of the ſhip, the axis of the 
painted globe will continue parallel to the axis of the world. 
See LIBRATION, and PARALLELISM. - .. 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's axis 
does, in every annual revolution; incline twice towards the 
ecliptic, and twice return to its former poſition; On Which 
nutation it is; that the preceſſion of the .equinoCtial points is 
ſuppoſed to depend; and as Mr. Flamſteed likewiſe imagines, 
the annual parallax of the fixed ftars likewiſe, See NuUTA- 
TION, PRECEsSSION, PARALLAX, Cc. 


| L See 3 


LONGITUDE: 


deep, where neither ſpade nor plow has reached, 
This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for amend- 
ments and improvements, both in the fruit and Kitchen gar- 
den: he aſſures us, from his own experience, that no kind of 
compoſt; made with art, exceeds it; and adds, that if the 
choiceſt fruit-trees be planted herein, they preſently diſcover 
an uncommon healthfulneſs and vigour : and that if any ten- 
der ſorts of arinuals be diſcretely ſown. in this earth, made fine 
by ſifting, -their- looks, colour, &c. ſoon diſcover that they 
like the foil. Melons and cucumbers; need no other compoſt 
but this wntrizd earth: and aſparagus itſelf will proſper, at 
leaſt, as well in this untried earth, if laid a foot and a half 
deep, as with all the uſual expence of dung. Though for the 
tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earth is not found to have 
any extraordinary excellencies. For annual plants, produced 
TU n REO 


from ſeed, a coat of this untried earth, two inches deep, may out at the top with a vehement motion. Bid. Whit 

ſuffice ; on other occaſions, a greater depth is required. houſes, on one ſide of the ſtreet were ſwallow up de the 
Japan EARTH. See the article JAPAN: other they were thrown on heaps ; and the fand in he g the 
ARTH black, See the article BLACK, roſe like waves in the ſea, lifting up every body that 3 
Fullers EARTH. FULLERs earth, it, and immediately dropping down into pits ; and at the ſ ” 
Samian EARTH. . SAMIAN earth, &c. inſtant; a flood of water breaking in, rolled them over , - 
Lemnian EARTH, &c. See <LEMNIAN earth. over ; ſome catching hold of beams and rafters, He. hiv. — 
Scaled EARTH. SIGILLATA terra. ſloops in the harbour were overſet and loſt; the 8 a 
Sap EarTH. SOAP earth, I particularly, by the motion of the ſea, and ſinkin 2758 
bt EARTH-BAGs, ſacs à terre, in fortification, See SACKS of | wharf, was driven over the tops of many houſes, Pia 85 
i 1 TOE was attended with a hollow rumbling noiſe like that of th 
i EarTH-flax. See the article Plume ALLUM. der. In leſs than a minute, three quarters of the houſe, * 
lt | EARTHED ſugar. See the article SUGAR. the ground they ſtood on, with the inhabitants, were all Fury 

1 EARTHEN floors. See the article FLook. 2 quite under water; and the little part left behind was 
11 EARTHING, in the general ſenſe, See IN TE R RIC. | better than a heap. of rubbiſh, The ſhake was — 
ik EARTHING, in agriculture, and gardening, denotes the covering that it threw people down on their knees, or their faces 5 
þ of vines, ſellery, and other ſhrubs and plants with earth. they weje running about for ſhelter; The ground heaved s 


1 EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, a vehement ſhake, or | ſwelled like a rolling ſea ; and ſeveral houſes, eil kan 
0 agitation of ſome conſiderable place, or part of the earth; were ſhuffled and moved ſome yards out of their places * 
| from natural cauſes ; attended with a huge noiſe like thun- | Whole ftreet is ſaid to be twice as broad now as before ; and 
!! der, and frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, or mY places, the earth would crack, and open, and * 
| ſmoak, or winds, &c. | quick and faſt, Of which openings, two or three hundred 
1 Earthquakes are the greateſt, and moſt formidable phænomena] might be ſeen at à time; in ſome whereof, the people were 
of nature. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, diſtinguiſh two kinds, with ſwallowed up; others, the cloſing earth caught by the middle 
reſpect to the manner of the ſhake, viz. a tremor, and a pulſe; | and preſſed to death; in others, the heads only appeared. 
the firſt being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, compared to The larger openings ſwallowed up houſes ; and out of ſome 
the ſhaking of a perſon in an ague, The 2d, perpendicular, would iſſue whole rivers of waters, ſpouted up 2 great height 
up and down : which latter kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, into the air, and thteatning a deluge to that part the earth. 
Bezwar, from the reſemblance of their motion to that of quake ſpared, The whole was attended with ſtenches and of. 
boiling. fenſive ſmells, the noiſe of falling mountains at a diſtance. 
Agricola increaſes the number, and makes four kinds; which Sc. and the ſky, in a minute's time, was turned dull and red: 
Alb. Magnus again reduces to three, viz. inclination, when diſh, like a glowing oven. Yet; as great a ſufferer as Port, 
the earth librates alternately from right to left ; by which Royal was, more houſes were left ſtanding therein, than on 
mountains have been ſometimes brought to meet, and claſh the whole iſland beſide, Scarce a planting-houſe, or ſugar- 
againſt each other : pulſation, when it beats up and down like work was left ſtanding in all Jamaica. A great part of them 
an artery : and trembling, when it ſhakes and quavers every | Were ſwallowed up, houſes, people, trees; and all at one 
way, like a flame, gape : in lieu of which afterwards, appeared great pools of 
Phenomena of EARTHQUAKES.--- The Philsſoph. Tranſat?. fur- | water, which when dried up left nothing but fand, without 
niſh us with abundance of hiſtories of earthquakes ; particu- any mark that ever tree, or plant, had been thereon, Aboye 
larly, one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr. Wallis and Mr. Boyle. 12 miles from ſea, the earth gaped and ſpouted out; with 
Another, at the ſame place, in 1683, by Mr. Pigot. And a prodigious force, vaſt quantities of water into the air: yet 
another in Sicily, in 1692-3, by Mr. Hartop, Fa. Aleſſandro the greateſt violences were among the mountains and rocks ; 
Burgos, and Vin. Bonajutus; which laſt, is one of the moſt [| and it is a general opinion, that the nearer the mountains, the 
terrible ones in all hiſtory. greater the ſhake ; and that the cauſe thereof lay there. Moſt 
It ſhook the whole iſland ; and not only that, but Naples and of the rivers were ſtopped up for 24 hours, by the falling of the 
Malta ſhared in the ſhock. It was of the ſecond kind men- mountains; till ſwelling up, they made themſelves new 
tioned by Ariſtotle and Pliny, viz. a perpendicular pulſation, tracks and channels; tearing up in their paſſage trees, Cc. 
or ſuccuſſion. It was impoſlible, ſays the noble Bonajutus, After the great ſhake, thoſe people who eſcaped, got on board 
for any body, in this country, to keep on their legs, on the | ſhips in the harbour, where many continued above two 
dancing earth ; nay, thoſe that lay on the ground, were toſſed months; the ſhakes all that time being ſo violent, and comin 
from fide to fide, as on a rolling billow : high walls leaped from ſo thick, ſometimes two or three in an hour, accompani 


their foundations ſeveral paces, &c. Philsſoph.Tranſ, Ne 207. | With frightful noiſes like a ruffling wind, or a hollow rum- 
The miſchief it did is amazing: almoſt all the buildings in the bling thunder, with brimſtone blaſts, that they durſt not come 
countries were thrown down, Fifty four cities and towns, aſhore, The conſequences of the earthquake was a general 


beſide an incredible number of villages, were either deſtroyed ſickneſs, from the noiſome vapours belched forth, which ſwept 
or greatly damaged. We ſhall only inſtance the fate of Ca- away above 3000 perſons, bid. 

tania, one of the moſt famous, ancient, and flouriſhing cities | After the detail of theſe horrible convulſions, the reader will 
in the kingdom; the reſidence of ſeveral monarchs, and an have but little curioſity left, for the leſs conſiderable phæno- 
univerſity. This once famous, now unhappy Catania, to uſe mena of the earthquake at Lima, in 1687, deſcribed by Fa. 
the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. Alvarez de Toledo, wherein above 5000 perſons were de- 
T' Fa. Anthon. Serrovita, being on his way thither, and at the ſtroyed ; this being of the vibratory kind, ſo that the bells in 
1 diſtance of a few miles; obſerved a black cloud, like night, | the church rung of themſelves; or that at Batavia, in 1699, 
hovering over the city ; and there aroſe ſrom the mouth of by Witzen, that in the North of E in 1703, by Mr. 
Montgibello, great ſpires of flame, which ſpread all around. | Thoreſby: or laſtly, thoſe in New-England in 1663, and 
The fea all of a ſudden begun to roar, and riſe in billows; | in 1670, by Dr. Mather. We will therefore relieve him with 


I and there was a blow, as if all the artillery in the world had ſome attempts towards a of earthquakes. 
1 been at once diſcharged. The birds flew about aſtoniſhed, | Cauſes of EARTH AEK RES. -Naturaliſts are here divided. Some 
Ft the cattle in the fields ran crying, &c. His and his compa- aſcribe earthquakes to water, others to fire, and others to ar 


| nions horſes ſtopped ſhort, trembling ; ſo that they were forced and all of them with ſome reaſon, To conceive which, it is 
| \ to alight, They were no ſooner off, but they were lifted to be obſerved, that the earth every where abounds in huge 
ill | from the ground above two palms ; when caſting his eyes to- ſubterraneous caverns, veins and canals z particularly about 
1 Wards Catania, he with amazement ſaw nothing but a thick the roots of mountains: that of theſe cavities, eins, He. 
1 cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their cala- | ſome are full of water, whence are compoſed gulphs, 
| | mity : for of the magnificent Catania, there is not the leaſt | ſprings, rivulets ; and others full of exhalations; that 
18 footſtep to be ſeen. S. Bonajutus aſſures us, that of 18914 | ſome parts of the earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, bitu- 
|| inhabitants, 18000 periſhed therein, The ſame author, from men, vitriol, &c, See AB vss, STRATUM, Oe. 
a computation of the inhabitants, before and after the earth- | This premiſed, 1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of its 
quake, in the ſeveral cities and towns, finds that near 60000 | own ſhaking ; when the roots or baſis of ſome large mak | 
periſhed out of 254900. bid. no. 202. being diſſolved, or wore away by a fluid underneath, it 75 
Jamaica is remarkable for earthquakes, The inhabitants, Dr. | into the ſame ; and with its weight, occaſions a tremor of 
Sloan informs us, expect one every year. That author gives | adjacent parts; produces a noiſe z and frequently an inundation 
us the hiſtory of one in 1687 : another horrible one in 1692, | of water. 5 | 8 
is deſcribed by ſeveral anonymous authors. In two minutes | 2. The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion earthquakes, by 
| time it ſhook down and drowned nine 1oths of the town of | their overflowing, cutting out new courſes, Ce. Add, that 
ö Port- Royal. 'The houſes ſunk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms the water being heated and rarified by: the ſubterraneous 
| deep. Phil. Tranſat. no 209. The earth opening, ſwal- | may emit fumes, blaſts, Cc. which by their action, either dn 
* lowed up people; and they roſe in other ſtreets; ſome in the the water, or immediately on the earth itſelf, .may 
[| q middle of the harbour, and yet were faved ; though, there great ſuccuſſions. erf THE 2 
1 | were 2000 people loſt, and 1000 acres of land ſunk. All the 3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes: ſor air, _ 
| | | houſes were thrown down throughout the iſland, One Hop- collection of fumes, and vapours railed from the earth 


| kins had his plantation removed half a mile from its place. water; if it be pent up in the too narrow viſcera 2 
9 - 


_— 


1 | Of all wells, from ohe fathom to ſix or ſeven, the water flew | earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native heat, 
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nding i wherewith it endeavours to eſcape, 

ua th 8 15 there ariſe diverſe ſpecies of earth- 
nales, according to the different poſition, quantity, &c, of 
ho impriſoned aura. Ro YE ae OPT 
Laſtly, Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes ; as it pro- 
duces the aforeſaid ſubterraneous aura, or vapour; and as 
this aura, or ſpirit, from the different matter and compoſi- 
tion whereof ariſe ſulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable 
matters, is kindled either from ſome other fire it meets with- 
al, or from its colliſion againſt hard bodies, or its intermix- 
ture with other fluids ; by which means burſting out into a 
reater compals, the place becames too narrow for it; ſo that 
© efſing againſt it on all ſides, the adjoining parts are ſha- 


en; till baving made itſelf a paſſage, it ſpends itſelf | 


in a volcano, or burning mountain. See Vol cANo, ERUP- 
But 5 Sth nearer to the point : Dr. Liſter, in Philoſapb. 
Tranſat, Ne 157. is of opinion, that the material cauſe of 
thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, is one and the ſame, 
viz. the inflammable breath of the pyrites, which is a ſub- 
ſtantial ſulphur, and takes fire of itſelf, See PVRIT ES, 
ER, Ho. |; | 
To lifference between theſe three terrible phænomena, he 
takes only to conſiſt in this ; that this ſulphur, in the former, 
is fired in the air, and in the latter, under ground. Which 
is a notion that Pliny had long before him : quid enim, ſays 
he, aliud et in terra tremor, quam in nube tonitru ? | 
This he thinks abundantly indicated by the fame ſulphurous 
ſmell being found in. any thing burnt with lightning,” and in 
the waters, Sc. caſt up in earthquakes, and even in the air 
before and after them. 2 | De 
Add, that they agree in the manner of the noiſe ; which is 
carried on, 2s in a train, fired ; the one rowling and ratling 
through the air, takes fire as the yapours chance to drive ; as 
the other fired under ground, in like manner, moves with a 
deſultory noiſe, 2 | 
Thunder, which is the effect of the trembling of the air, 
cauſed by the ſame vapours diſperſed through it, has force 
enaugh to ſhake our houſes ; and why may not there be 
thunder and lightning under ground, in ſome vaſt repoſi- 
tories there, I ſee no reaſon, Ehpecially if we reflect, that the 
matter which compoſes the noiſy vapour above us, is in much 
larger quantities under ground. Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 
202. 
That the earth abounds in cavities, every body allows; and 
that theſe ſubterraneous cavities are, at certain times, and in 
certain ſeaſons, full of inflammable vapours, the damps in our 
mines ſufficiently witneſs, which fired, do every thing as in 
an earthquake, ſave in a leſſer d See Dame. 
Add, that the pyrites alone, of all the known minerals, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable : for that no mi- 
neral, or ore whatſoever, is 9. but as it is wholly, 
or in part, pyrites ; and that there is but one ſpecies of 
brimſtone, at leaſt with us in England, which the pyrites na- 
turally, and only yields. The ſulphur vive, of natural brim- 
ſtone, which is found in and about the burning mountains, is 
certainly the effect of ſublimation ; and thoſe great quanti- 
ties of it ſaid to be found about the ſkirts of volcano's is on- 
ly an argument of the long duration and vehemence of thoſe 
fires : Poſſibly, the pyrites of the volcano's, or burning moun- 
tains, may be more ſulphurous than ours: And indeed it is 
pain, that ſome of ours in England are very lean, and hold 
but little ſulphur ; others again very much : which may be 
one reaſon, why England is ſo little troubled with earth- 
quates ; and Italy, and almoſt round the Mediterranean ſea, 
lo very much : thoygh another reaſon is, the paucity of py- 


rites in England; 


Comparing our earthquakes, thunder and lightning, with 
theirs, it is qbſeryed, that there it lightens almoſt daily, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer time, here ſeldom ; there thunder and light- 
ning is of long duration, here it is ſoon over; there the 
earthquakes are frequent, long, and terrible, with many pa- 
TOXyims in a day, and that for many days; here very ſhort, 
a few minutes, and ſcarce perceptible. To this purpoſe, the 
lubterraneous cavities in England are ſmall, and few, com- 
pared to the vaſt vaults in thoſe parts of the world; which is 
evident, from the ſudden diſappearance of whole mountains 


and iſlands. 


Dr . Woodward i 4 | | | b 
endeayourg to om us another theory of earthquakes. He 
_ is continually elevating water out of the abyſs, to fur- | 
I the earth with rain, dew, ſprings, and rivers) being ſtop- 
Ded in any part of the earth, and ſo diverted from its ordi- 
nary courſe, by ſome accidental glut, or obſtruction, in the 
oy or betas, through which it uſed to aſcend to the ſurface; 
omes, by ſuch means, preternaturally aſſembled, in a greater 


ni into one place; and therefore cauſetha great 


— 


: intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs ; putting | 


3 great commotions, and diſorders, and at the fame time 
wy ing the like effort on the earth; which being expanded 
bon the face of the abyſs, occaſions that agitation and con- 


ew, that the ſubterraneous heat, or fire | 


bay an earthquake, See ABYSS, 
J | 


— 


This effort, in ſome earthquakes, he obſerves, is ſo vehement, 
that it ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks and chaſms 
in it, ſome miles in length, which open at the inſtant of the 
ſhock, and cloſe again in the intervals betwixt them ; nav, 
it is ſometimes ſo violent, that it forces the ſuper- incumbent 
ſtrata, breaks them all throughout, and thereby perfectly un- 
dermines, and ruins the foundation of them; fo that theſe 
failing, the whole tract, as ſoon as the ſhock is over, ſinks 
down into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it ; the water 
thereof immediately riſing up, and forming a lake in the 
place, where the ſaid tract before was. That this effort be- 
ing made in all directions indifferently, the fire dilating and 
expanding on all hands, and endeavouring to get room, and 
make its way through all obſtacles, falls as foul on the water 
of the abyſs beneath, as on the earth above, forcing it forth, 
which, way ſoever it can find vent, or paſſage, as well 
through its ordinary exits, wells, ſprings, and the outlets of 
rivers, as through the chaſms then newly opened ; through 
the camini, or ſpiracles of Ætna, or other neighbouring vol- 
cano's ; and thoſe hiatus's at the bottom of the ſea, where- 
by the abyſs below opens into it, and communicates with it. 
That as the water, reſident in the abyſs, is, in all parts of it, 
ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of heat, and more eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe, where theſe extraordinary aggregations of this 

Ire happen; ſo likewiſe is the water, which is thus forced out 


of it; infomuch, that when thrown forth, and mixed with 


he waters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, and the ſea, it ren- 
ders them very ſenſibly hot. 

He adds, that though the abyſs be liable to theſe commotions 
in all parts; yet the effects are no where very remarkable, 
except in_ thoſe countries, which are mountainous, and con- 
ſequently ſtony and cavernous underneath ; and eſpecially 
where the diſpoſition of the ſtrata is ſuch, that thoſe caverns 
open into the abyſs, and fo freely admit, and entertain the fire ; 
which aſſembling therein, is the cauſe of the ſhock ; it na- 
turally ſteering its courſe that way, where it finds the rea- 
dieſt reception, which is towards thoſe caverns. Beſides, that 
thoſe parts of the earth, which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, 
or marble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to this effort, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered ; and ſuffer much more by it, 
than thoſe which conſiſt of gravel, ſand, and the like laxer 
matter, which more eaſily give way, and make not ſo great 


reſiſtance; but above all, thoſe countries which yield great 


ſtore of ſulphur, and nitre, are, by far, the moſt injured and 
incommoded by earthquakes ; thoſe minerals conſtituting in 
the earth a kind of natural gunpowder, which taking fire 
upon this aſſemblage, and approach of it, occaſions that mur- 
muring noiſe, that ſubterraneous thunder, which is heard 
rumbling in the bowels of the earth during earthquakes, and 


by the affiſtance of its exploſive power, renders the ſhock 


much greater; ſo as ſometimes to make miſerable havock 
and deſtruction, 

And it is for this reaſon, that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
ſome parts of Greece, have been ſo long; and ſo often alarm- 
ed and harraſſed by earthquakes ; theſe countries being all 
mountainous and cavernous, abounding with ſtone, and 
marble, and affording ſulphur, and nitre in great plenty. 
Further, that Etna, Veſuvius, Hecla, and the other volcano's 
are only ſo many ſpiracles, ſerving for the diſcharge of this 
ſubterraneous fire, when it is thus preternaturally afſembled. 
That where there happens to be fuch a ſtructure and confor- 
mation of the interior parts of the earth, as that the fire may 
paſs freely, and without impediment from the caverns, 
wherein it aſſembles into thoſe ſpiracles; it then readily and 
eaſily gets out, from time to time without ſhaking, or di- 
ſturbing the earth: but where ſuch communication is want- 
ing, or paſſage not ſufficiently large and open, ſo that it can- 
not come at the ſpiracles, it' heaves up and ſhakes the earth, 
with greater or leſſer impetuoſity, according to the quantity 
of fire thus aſſembled, till it has made its way to the mouth 
of the volcano. That therefore there are ſcarce any coun- 
tries much annoyed with earthquakes, but have one of theſe 
fiery vents ; which are conſtantly in flames, when any earth- 
quake happens; as diſgorging that fire, which, whilſt under- 
neath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. Laſtly, that were it not 
for theſe diverticula, it would rage in the bowels of the 
earth much more furiouſly, and make greater havock than 


it doth, | 


Thus we have ſeen what fire and water may do; and that either 
of them, in good hands, are ſufficient for all the phznomena of 
earthquakes : If they ſhould both fail, we have a third agent 
ſcarce inferior to either of them: The reader muſt not be 
ſurprized when we tell him it is air. | 

M. Amontons, in the Mimoires de Þ Acad. des ſciences, an. 
1703: has an expreſs diſcourſe to prove, that on the foot of the 


new experiments of the weight and ſpring of the air, a mode- 


rate degree of heat may bring the air into a condition, capa- 
ble of cauſing earthquakes. It is ſhewn, that at the depth ” 
43528 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth, air is only one 
fourth lefs heavy than mercury. Now, this depth of 43528 


fathoms is only a 74th'part of the ſemi-diameter of the earth. 
And the vaſt ſphere beyond this depth, in diameter 6451538 


fathoms, 


EAS 


% 


1 fachoms, may probably be only filled with air; which will | 


be here greatly condenſed, and much heavier than the hea- 
vieſt bodies we know of in nature. But it is found by expe- 
riment, that the more air is conipreſſed, the more does the 
ſame degree of heat increaſe its ſpring, arid the miore capable 
does it render it of a violent effect: and that, for inſtance, 
the degree of heat of bolling water increaſes the ſpring of the 
air above what it has in its natural ſtate, in our climate, by 
a quantity equal to a third of the weight wherewith it is preſ- 
ſed. Whence we may conclude, that a degree of heat, which 
on the ſurface of the earth will only have a moderate effect, 
may be capable of a very violent one below. And as we are 
aſſured, that there are in nature, degrees of heat, much more 
conſiderable than that of boiling water: It is very poſſible 


there may be ſome, whoſe violence, further aſſiſted by the ex- 


ceeding weight of the air, may be more than ſufficient to break 
and overturn this ſolid orb of 43528 fathoms ; whoſe weight, 
compared to that of the included air, would be but a trifle, 
Artificial EARTHQUAKES. , Chemiſtry furniſhes us a method 
of making artificiat Earthquakes which ſhall have all the great 
effects of natural ones: which, as it may illuſtrate the proceſs 
of nature in the production of theſe terrible phænomena under 
ground, we ſhall here add. | 
To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of ſulphur : 
mix, work, and.temper the whole together with a little wa- 
ter, ſo as to form a maſs, half moiſt, and half dry. This be- 
ing buried three or four foot under ground, in fix or ſeven 
hours time, will have a prodigious effect: The earth will be- 
gin to tremble, crack and ſmoak, and fire and flame burſt 
through. | 
Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in the cold ground: 
There only wants a ſufficient quantity of this mixture to pro- 
duce a true ætna. See VoLc AN o. If it were ſuppoſed to burſt 
out under the ſea, it would produce a water ſpout. See SPOUT. 
And if it were in the clouds, the effect would be thunder and 
lightning. See "THUNDER, c. 


.EASE, in the ſea- language, ſignifies as much as flacken, or let 


go ſlacker, 
"Thus they ſay, eaſe the bowling, eaſe the ſheet, that is, let it 
go ſlacker. 

Chapels of EASE. See the article CHAPEL. 

EASEL-P1tces, among painters, ſuch ſmall pieces, either por- 
traits, or landſcapes, as are painted on the 2aſel, i. e. the frame 
whereon the canvas is ſtrained, See PAINTING. 

They are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from larger pictures 
drawn on walls, ceilings, &c. 

EASEMENT, in law, a ſervice, or convenience, which 
one neighbour has of another by charter, or preſcription, with- 
on profit : as a way through his ground, a fink, or the 
ike, | 
In the civil law, eaſements are called ſervitus prædii. 

EAST “, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points of the 
horizon ; being the point wherein the prime vertical inter- 
ſects that quarter of the horizon which the ſun riſes in. See 
ORIENT, CARDINAL Point, HoRIZ ON, &c. 2 

* The word eaſt is Saxon: in Italy, and throughout the Medi- 
terranean, the eaſt wind is called the levante. In Greek, 
JAN. and παπτ us, becauſe it comes from the ſide of the 
lun, & nas. In Latin, eurus, 

To find the ea/? and weſt line, points, Sc. See MErIDIan 
Line. | 

EasT Mind, is that which blows from the ea? point. See 
WIND. | | 

Easr Dials. See the article DiAar., 

EasT-India Companies. See the article COMPANY, 

EasT-lndia Silk. See the article SILK, 

Mooring for Easr. See the article MookinG, 

EASTERN. See the article ORIENTAL. 

EASTER, a feaſt of the church, held in memory of our 

Saviour's reſurrection. See FEAST, &c. 

The Greeks and Latins call it Hag xe, paſcha, * a 
Hebrew word ſignifying paſſage; applied to the feaſt of the 
paſſover, which is held among the Jews, much about the ſame 
time. See paſſover. --- In Engliſh it is called eafter, from 
the Saxon EapTpe, a goddeſs, worſhipped with peculiar cere- 
mony in the month of April. 

Eaſter is one of the moſt conſiderable feſtivals in the chriſtian 
calendar; being that which regulates and determines the 
times of all the other moveable feaſts. 

The rule for the celebration of eafter, fixed by the council of 
Nice, in the year 325, is, that it be held on the ſunday 
which falls upon, or next after the full moon, next after the 
21ſt of march; i. e. the ſunday which falls upon, or next 
after the firft full moon after the vernal equinox. 

The reaſon of which decree was, that the chriſtians might 

avoid the celebrating their eafter, at the ſame time with the 
Tewiſh paſſover, which, according to the inſtitution of 
Moſes, was held the very day after the full moon. See 
EQUINOX, | | 
To find eafter, agreeably to this rule, the method that ob- 
tained throughout the church, from the time of Dionyſius 
Exiguus, to that of the reformation of the calendar under 


* _ 


pening on the 21ſt of March, has be 


L 


E As 


pope Gregory ; and which ſtill obtains in England g. 
and among the Greeks, where the Greg tnd 6 Wed: | 
is not admitted; is, by meatis of the golden numbe rection 
diſtributed throughout the. Julian calendar, de duly 
SIN ONE Ga. 
The vernal equinox, at the time of the Nicene counc 

f en, u 22 
3 affixed to the ſame day of the Tan fs 
ſince ; fo that in the Julian way. of computing, no 77 ever 
is paſchal, but that immediately after the 21ſt of Fay 
Therefore eaſter can never happen earlier than the arch, 
March, ---Now, by finding the full moons, next after th 
f 95. for _ * golden numbers, or years of -y 
unar cycle, we have a table for the | 

for ever. 8 finding of eafter 
Such table being of conſiderable uſe in the Julian 
tation, we ſhall here ſubjoin it. * compu 


Gold. Full Moons nexy Gold, Full Mojo 7-7 
| Numb. — Ver. Equin.] Numb. after Ver. Equin 
—2 5 April, XI [15 Apr, 
II 125 March, GI XII | 4 April, | 
III [13 April, EI XIII 24 March, 


IV | 2: April, Al XIV [12 April, 
V [22 March, D XV II April, 
VI [ro April, XVI [21 March, 
VII 30 March, HE} XVII | 9 April, 
VIII 118 April, XVIII [2g March, 
I 7 April, FI XIX [17 April, 
X 27 March, B | | | 


Now to find eaſter, for any given year, find the domin;.- 


cal letter, and the golden number of the given year, 28 
directed under DoMINICAL Letter, and Gol px Nun- 
ber. | 

Then, in the table, ſeeking the dominical letter, with the day 
of the paſchal full moon, and the ſunday letter annexed there. 
to ; compare this letter with the dominical letter of the given 
year; that it may appear, how many days are to be 
added to the day of the paſchal full moon, to give cafter- 


day. | | | | 
E. gr. In the year 1715, the dominical letter is B, and the 
olden number VI ; conſequently, the paſchal full moon, is 
ed, by the table, to the 10th of April; whoſe ſunday kt- 
ter being B, the dominical letter given, itſelf is a ſunday : 
and, therefore, eaſter will fall on the eighth day following, 
viz, the 17th of April. | 
But in this computation; the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed af- 
fixed to the 2 1ſt of March; and the cycle of nineteen years, 
or golden numbers, is ſuppoſed to point out the places of the 
new and full moons exactly: both which are erroneous, 
Whence it follows, that the Julian eafer never happens at its 
due time, unleſs by accident. 
For an inſtance of the error, it may be obſerved, that in the 
year 1715, the vernal equinox on the xoth of March; 
11 days before the rule ſuppoſes it: and the paſchal full 
moon on the 7th of April, three days earlier than was ſup- 


poſed. Eafter-day, therefore, which is held on the 17th of | 


April, ſhould be held on the Toth. _ 

This error was grown. to ſuch a pitch in courſe of time, that 
pope Gregory XIII. thought neceſſary to correct it. And ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1582, by the advice of Aloyſius Lilius 
he ordered 10 days to be thrown out of October; fo to bring 
back the vernal equinox to its old place, | viz, the 21ſt of 
March. And hence the Gregorian calender, Gregorian year, 
Sc. See GREGORIAN. 

In the new, or Gregorian computation, in lieu of golden 
numbers, the time of eafter is found by means of epach, 
contrived for that purpoſe. See EpacT. 24 

The following table renders the finding of eaſter in the Gre- 
greg year, for the year 1700, to the year 1900, WW) 
eaſy. N | 


. Fache full” Paſchal full 
Epacts. Moons. Ken Moons. 
X 113 April IX I Api, © 
| XI |2 April, a} XX 24 March, - 
XXII [22 March, DI I |12 April, 5 
III [10 April, XII | 1 * C 
XIV 30 March, E XXIII [ax March, © 
XXV |18 April, Iv [9 Ap on 
VI. | 7 April, XV gag March, 
| mo 27 March, Ne 9 Apr E 
XVIII|xz5 April, 6 | 
"> Js OP Ai Eee 


Now, to find eafter for any given Gregorian year: — i 
dominical letter, and the Gregorian epa6t 3-38 ſhown | 
Eracr, Cc. Find the epact in the table, and we _ 
chal full moon, with the weekly letter, correſpon = Juli 
ſame. The reſt is performed, as already taught for tts 
an eaſter, e 2 e Nen 


2d of 
21 


1 


th 


„ e 


e 


E BI 


6 r 5 
Thee inieal letter of the year 17 15; is F and the 
eps 4 : See the paſ al moon falls 58 the 18th 


| ; and therefore eafter-day is the 21ſt of April. 

85 = - 1 85 8 calendar be, doubtleſs, Preferable to 
ry * the Julian; yet it has its defects. It cannot, for inſtance, 
7 | quinox fixed to the 21ſt of March; hut it will 


+ the : » > - 
A. 1 * 10 6 on the 19th, and ſometimes on the 23d. 


the full moon happening on the 20th of March, 

2 75 — be paſchal ; yet is it not allowed as ſuch, in 

the Gregorian computation :, a3, on the contrary, the full 

| moon of the 22d of March, may be allowed for paſchal, 

which yet is not. Scaliger and Calviſtus have proved other 
innaccuracies on this calendar, See CALENDAR, 


TER Term. TERM. | 
FASTERN Amplitude. AMPLITUDE, 
EASTERN Church. See the articles & CHURCH, 
EASTERN Horizon. HoRIZz oN. 


STERN Ocean. | OCEAN. _ 
FAVES, the margin, or edge, of the roof of a houſe ; be- 

ing the loweſt tiles, late, . or the like, which hang over the 
walls, to throw off the waters to a diſtance from the wall. 


RooF. | 

Mob pos a thick, feather-edged board, enerall nailed 

round the eaves of a houſe, for the lowermoſt tiles, ſlate, or 
ingles to reſt upon. | | | 

EBIONITES, Ga heretics, who roſe in the church, in 
the very firſt age thereof; denying the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
See HERETIC. "7 
Origen takes them to have been ſo called from the Hebrew 
word, ebion, which in that language ſignifies poor; becauſe, 
ſays he, they were poor in ſenſe, and wanted. underſtanding. 
Euſebius, with a view to the ſame etymology, is of opinion 
they were thus called, as having poor thoughts of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; taking him for no more than a mere man. But all 
this, ſays M. Simon, in his critical hiſtory, is no more than 
a ſorry alluſion to the name of theſe ſectaries, which in the 
Hebrew tongue ſignifies poor. | 
It is more probable, the Jews gave this appellation to the chri- 
ſtians in general, out of contempt ; becauſe in the firſt times 
there were few but poor people, that embraced the chriſtian 
religion, This opinion Origen himſelf ſeems to give into, 
in his book againſt Celſus ;- here he ſays, that they called 
Ebionites, ſuch among the Jews, as believed that Jeſus was 
truly the expected Metliah, | 
It might even be urged, with ſome probability, that the pri- 
mitive chriſtians aſſumed the name of themſelves, in conformi- 
ty to their profeſſion. It is certain, Epiphanius obſerves, they 
valued themſelves on being poor, in imitation of the Apoſtles, 
The ſame Epiphanius, however, is of opinion, that there had 
been a man of the name Ebion, the chief, and founder of the 
ſect of Ebionites, contemporary with the Nazarenes, and Ce- 
rinthians, He gives a long and exact account of the origin 


tion of Jeruſalem ; when the firſt chriſtians, called Nazarenes, 
went out of the ſame to live at Pella. See NazArITE. 

The Eb:;onites, then, are little elſe than a branch of Naza- 
rites; only, that they altered and corrupted, in many things, 
the purity of the faith held among thoſe firſt adherents to 
chriſtianity, For this reaſon, Origen diſtinguiſhes two kinds 
of Ebionites, in his anſwer to Celſus; the one believed that 
Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin; and the others, that he 
was born after the manner of other men. 

The firſt were orthodox in every thing, except that to the 
chriſtian doctrine, they joined the ceremonies of the Jewiſh 
law, with the Jews, Samaritans, arid Nazarites : they differed 
from the Nazarites however, in ſeveral things, chiefly as to 
what regards the authority of the ſacred writings : for the 
Nazarites received all for ſcripture, contained in the Jewiſh 
canon; whereas the Ebionites rejected all the prophets ; and 
held the very names of David, Solomon, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, in abhorrence.” See PENTATEUCH, _ 

They received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the Penta- 
teuch ; which ſhould intimate them to have deſcended rather 
from the Samaritans thari the Jews. They agreed with the 
Nazatltes in uſing the Hebrew goſpel of St, Matthew, other- 
wiſe called the goßel of the twelve Apoſtles: But had corrupt- 
ed their copy in abundance of places. And, particularly, had 
left out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was preſerved en- 
tire in that of the Nazarites, and even in thoſe uſed by the 

erinthians, | | | 

heſe laſt, whoſe ſentiments, as to the birth of our Saviour, 
were the ſame with thoſe of the Ebionites, built their error on 
this very genealogy, See CERINTHIANS, 

Beſide the Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites had 
adopted ſeveral other books under the names of St. James; 
John, and the other Apoſtles. - They alſo made uſe of the 
travels of St. Peter, which are ſuppoſed to have been written 


any thing of truth left in them. They made that Saint tell a 
world of falſhoods, the better to authorize their owri praQices. 
dee S. Epiphanius, who is very diffuſive on the ancient heteſy 
of the Ebionites, Her. 30. hel * | 

Vor, L NC. | | | 


of the Ehianites, making them to have ariſen after the deſtruc- | 


by S. Clement; but had altered them ſo, that there was ſcarce | 


E BU 


EBONY, Enzxvn, in natural hiſtory, a kind of wood, 


brought from the Indies, exceedingly hard and heavy, ſuſcep- 
tible of a very fine poliſh, and on that account, uſed in Moſaic, 
and inlaid works, toys, Sc. See Woop, Mosaic, Cc. 
There are diverſe kinds of ebony; the moſt uſual among us 
are black, red, and green; all of them the product of the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, where the natives call them indifferently, 
hazon mainthi, q. d. black wood. The iſland of St. Maurice, 
belonging to the Dutch, likewiſe furniſhes part of the ebonies 
uſed in Eur | 
Authors, and travellers, give very different accounts of the 
tree that yields the black ebony : by ſome of their deſcrip- 
tions it ſhould be a ſort of palm-tree, by others a cytiſus, &c, 
The moſt authentic of them, is that of M. Flacourt, who 
reſided many years in Madagaſcar as governour thereof, He 
aſſures us that it grows very high, and big; its bark black, and 
its leaves reſembling thoſe of our myrtle, of a deep, duſky, 
geen colour, | | 

ayernier aſſures us, that the iſlanders take care to bury their 
trees, when cut down, to make them the blacker, F. Plu- 
mier mentions another black ebony tree, diſcovered by him at 
St. Domingo, which he calls ſpartium portulacæ foliis aculea- 
tum ebeni materiæ. Candia alſo bears a little ſhrub, known 
to the botaniſts, under the name of ebenus cretica. 
Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes from Ethio- 
pia, and the worſt from India; but Theophraſtus prefers that 
of India, Black ebony is much preferred to the other colours, 
The beſt is a jet black, free of veins and rind, very maſſive, 
aſtringent, and of a ſharp pungent taſte, 


Its rind infuſed in water, is ſaid to purge pituita, and cure 


venereal diſorders ; whence Matthiolus took guaiacum for a 
ſort of ebony. It yields an agreeable perfume, when laid on 
the coals : when green, it readily takes fire, from the abun- 
dance of its fat. If rubbed againſt a ſtone, it becomes brown. 
The Indians make ſtatues of their gods, and ſceptres for thcir 
2 of this wood. It was firſt brought to Rome by 


ompey, after his ſubduing Mithridates. It is now much leſs 


uſed among us, than anciently; ſince the diſcovery of ſo 


many ways of giving other hard woods a black colour. See 
MARQUETRY. 

As to green ebony, beſides Madagaſcar, and St. Maurice, it 
likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the iſle of 
Tobago, The tree that yields it is very buſhy, its leaves 
ſmooth, and of a fine green colour. Beneath its bark is a 
white rind about two inches thick ; all beneath which, to the 
very heart, is a deep green, reproaching towards a black ; 
though, ſometimes, ftreaked with yellow veins. Its uſe is 
not confined to Moſaic work: It is likewiſe good in dying, 
as yielding a fine green tincture. lk 

As to red ebony, called allo grenadilla, we know little of it 
more than the name. 

The cabinet-makers, inlayers, &c, make pear-tree, and other 
woods, paſs for ebony, by eboniſing, or giving it the black co- 
lour thereof, This, ſome do, by a few waſhes of a hot de- 
coction of galls, and when dry, adding writing ink thereon, 
and poliſhing it with a ſtiff bruſh, and a little hot wax. 
Others heat, or burn their wood black. See DyinG, 


EBRBUHARITES, a ſect, or order of religious among the 


Mahometans ; thus called from their founder Ebrbubard, a 


- diſciple of Nacſchibendi. 


The Ebrbuharites, notwithſtanding the extraordinary ſanctity 


they make profeſſion of, with an abſolute dereliction of all 


worldly things, are regarded by the Muſlemans, as no better 


than heretics ; by reaſon they do not eſteem themſelves 


EBULLITION, in phyſics, the act of emitting bubbles, 


E 


faid arti 


obliged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca, To excuſe themſelves 
herefrom, they urge that the pureneſs of their ſouls, their 
ſublime contemplations, extaſies, &c. ſhew them Mecca and 
Mahomet's tomb, without ſtirring out of their cells. 


by a vehement agitation of the parts of a fluid, produced by 
fire. See BoILING. 8 

Philoſophers are diſagreed about the cauſe, and manner of 
ebullition : ſome account for it from an attenuation of the par- 
ticles of the fluid, at the bottom of the veſſel ; which, by 
being attenuated, become lighter, and heave upwards againſt 
the run: load: others from the particles of fire 
mixing with, and dilating the particles of the fluid, and fo 
rendering them ſpecifically * 1 and others, not from any 
attenuation, nor even rarefaction of the particles of the fluid 
by the action of heat; but from a rarefraction of the air 
pent up, and intermixed with the fluid; which coming to 
expand, tends upwards againſt the preſſure of the leſs heated, 
des rarified part of the fluid. See HEAT, AIR, &c. 

A more preciſe account of the proceſs, ſee under the afore- 
de BoiLING, | | 
BULLITION, in chemiſtry, c. is alſo uſed for a violent in- 
teſtine motion, or colluctat ion of parts, occaſioned by the 
mixture of ſalts of different natures. 


Dr. Harris will have it properly, and immediately, to ſignify 


that particular ſtruggle, or efferveſcence, ariſing upon the 
mingling together of an acid and alcalifate liquor, See Acip, 
and ALC ALI. + . 14 
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Recto de advocatione ECCLESI #, 
MHarda EccxksILIx. 
ECCLESIANS, Eccrxs1aNn1, in church hiſtory, — Upon 


Mr. Boyle has an experiment to ſhew, that a conſiderable 
ebullition may be produced by ſuch a mixture, without the bo- 


dies acquiring any heat; nay, that a degree of cold may be | 
produced greater than was in either of the bodies ſingly ; || 


though accompanied with a great ſtruggle, tumult, noiſe, and 
froth, For having ſhook one part of oil of vitriol, into 12 
parts of common water; the mixture was at firſt ſenſibly 
warm : then, the ball of a thermometer was placed in it, till 
the included ſpirit had gained the temperament of the mix- 
ture ; but then a convenient quantity of volatile falt of fal ar- 
moniac, being gradually put in to ſatiate the acid ſpirits of the 
mixture, the ſpirit in the thermometer deſcended above an 
inch. See EFFERVESCENCE, 


ECARTELE“, in heraldry, See QUaRTERLY, _ | 
ECCANT HIS, or Exc AN THIS, in medicine. See EN AN- 


ECCE-Homo *, among painters, a name given to a picture, 


wherein our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe, with a 
crown on his head, and a reed in his hand; ſuch as he was 
preſented before Pilate by the Jews. | 


* The phraſe is Latin, borrowed from the words of the Jews 


themſelves, g. d. this is the man.—Such a perſon has a fine | 


ecce homo. 


ECCENTRIC. ; ExcxrRic. 
ECCENTRICITY. | Ses the articles Be 
ECCHYMOSIS, EX TM ZIZ, the effuſion of blood from 


a rupture in ſome of the ſmall veins near the ſkin ; cauſing a 
lividity, or blueneſs thereof. 

This is alſo called ecchymoma, ExxuhEεh¹hů and ſtands diſtin- 
guiſhed from enchymoſis, where there is no extravaſation. 

The ecchymaſis is either ſimple, or with abſceſs. The former 
is a diſeaſe of the ſkin, wherein the blood extravaſated by ſome 
blow or contuſion, upon its arrival between the fleſhy or muſ- 
cular parts and the cutis, ſtops there and turns black or livid, 
without any appearance of a wound. In the latter, the ex- 
travaſated blood ſuppurates, and breeds an impoſtume, 


ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, ſignifying church. 


See CHURCH. | 

In our ancient law- books, Fitz-Herbert obſerves, EccLEsIA, 
EKKAHEIA, properly ſignifies a parſonage. Whence, if a 
preſentation were made to a chapel, as to a church, by the 
name of ecclefia, it changed the name thereof, and it preſently 
commenced a church, | 

When the queſtion was, whether it were, eccleſia, aut capella 
pertinens ad eccleſiam! the iſſue was, whether it had bapti/te- 
rium & ſepulturum? for if it had the adminiſtration of the ſa- 


craments, and ſepulture, it was in law judged a church, See 
CHAPEL, 


RECro. 
WARDA, 


Reſtitutione extracti ab ECCLESIA, RESTITUTION, 
See 


any falling out or miſunderſtanding, between the emperors 
and the churchmen, the adherents to the emperor called 
ſuch as ſtuck to the intereſts of the church, and church- 
men, eccleſiani; a term of reproach, anſwering to our high- 
churchmen. 


ECCLESIASTES, one of the books of the Old Teſtament ; 


thus called, by a Greek word, ſignifying preacher ; in regard 
the author declames, or preaches, againſt the vices and vani- 
ties of the world. | 

This is Mariana's judgment; Grotius thinks otherwiſe ; 
taking the book to derive its appellation from its being a 
collection of fine ſentences, and reflexions on the vanity of 
the things of our earth, &c. From the word , which 
ſignifies to amaſs, or collect, curabesigey. Some Hebrew 


doctors ſuppoſing the ſame etymon, will have it to have been 


thus called on account of its amaſſing a deal of wiſdom : 
others, becauſe the author's aim is to aſſemble, and call to- 
gether, all ſuch as are willing to conſult their fafety, and 
avoid the dangers of the world ; which is the opinion of Ge- 
jerus: laſtly, others, with Calovius, deduce it from his afſem- 
bling them about him, as a preacher aſſembles his auditory, 
There are different ſentiments as to the author of this book : 
the moſt common is, that it is Solomon's, who is ſuppoſed to 
have wrote it towards the cloſe of his life, to give tokens of 
his penitence to poſterity. 


Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be poſterior to Solomon; 


and to have been wrote after his death by I know not what 
authors, fix in number ; who, to give their book the greater 


- authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſented him as 


repentant. What he founds ſo many poſitive facts on, is, 
that we meet with words in this book, which are no where 


elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſdras, and the Chaldee paraphraſes, | 


But, it is certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins, 


have always ſpoke of it as a work of Solomon, Indeed, there | 


are authors, who have attributed all the books of Solomon to 
Iſaiah ; but theſe are only to be underſtood as if that prophet 
had collected them. If it be true, that there are Chaldee 
words in the Eccleſiaſtes, it is eaſier to ſuppoſe Solomon under- 
ſtood that language, than to deny him the author of the book. 


If the book is not Solomon's, becauſe Grotius has found four 


| ECCLESIASTICUS, an 


E OC 


or five words, which are only to be explained by the Ci. 
and Arabic; we are not oy, of i Y = Call 
the Bible, Moſes muſt not be the author of Geneſis 8 
even in the very firſt verſe of that book, we meet wich = 
ot three words, that are only deducible from Arabic -” 
How many authors attribute to Solomon, or to Mof * 
book of Job, which is that of all the books of Woe 
5 55 where there is the moſt Arabic, and Chaldee : 
yriae, SIG | , 
In fine, Calovius aſſures us, that the true reaſon why C 
tius would not allow Solomon the author of the * 
Eccleſiaſtes, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly, and preciſel 8 
his time, of the univerſal judgment, eternal life, the 
pains of hell; which yet are truths eſtabliſhed before Solo 
in the Pſalms, the Pentateuch, and Job. 88 
There appears no reaſons therefore, for denying this book i 
Solomon; but ſeveral for aſcribing it to him, As, 10 The 
title of the book, which aſſerts its author to be the fon of 
David, and king of Jeruſalem. 29. Several paſſages in the 
book, which agree to no body but that prince, as e. i. y 12 
c. vii, v. 24. e. Xi; v. 9, Cc. 3%. Conſtant tradition of th, 
ancient Jews, and Chriſtians. | | 
The Talmudiſts, and other Rabbins, however, note that the 
book of Ecclgſiaſtes, was ſome time ere it was put in the canon 
See the Gemara on the Pirke Abboth, f. 1, col. 1. Maſſech 
Schabbath, c. 2. fol. 30. col. 2. Aben Ezra on the Ecclefuaſtes 
Vil. 4. Maimonides, Moreh Nebochim, I. III. c. 28. and 
Mercerus, Calovius, and Gejerus on this book. 
ECCLESIASTIC, or EccLEsIASTICAL, fomething belong. 
ing to, or ſet apart for the church; in eontradiſtintion to 
civil, or ſecular, which regard the world, See Ciy11, Ge. 
There are eccleſiaſtical things and perſons : ecclefraftical low 
juriſdiftion, hiſtory, ceremonies, diſcipline, preferments, Nc. Ses 
Law, JuURisD1cTioN, HisToRy, CEREMONy, Gr. 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons, are either regular or ſecular, See Re. 
GULAR and SECULAR,—In the empire there are three eccl;.. 
ſiaſtical elefors, viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne. See ELECToR,—In France, they have zccl;- 
fraftical peers, &c. See PEER, | 
er chambers. See CHAMBER, 0 
CCLESIASTIC community. : OMMUNITY, 
ECCLESIASTIC corporation. CSU j CORPORATION, 
ECCLESIASTIC farth, FaAiTH, 
ECCLESIASTIC patronage. ebenda, Hate. 
ECCLESIASTIC tradition. RADITION, 
ECCLESIASTICAL courts, are the convocation, court of dele- 
gates, of arches, of audience, prerogative court, court of pe- 
culiars, biſhop's court, and archdeacons court, See each under 
its proper article, Con vo0CATION, AUDIENCE, ARCHES, &c, 
Eccleſiaſtical cenſures and puniſhments, are excommunication, 
penance, ſuſpenſion, deprivation, and depoſition, or degrada- 
tion, See EXCOMMUNICATION, PENANCE, SUSPENSION, 
DecRADATION, Cc. See alſo CEnSURE, 
n primo beneficio habendo. See the article 
RIM O. | | | 
hal book, compoſed by Je- 
ſus the ſon of Sirach, and admitted by the Romiſh church, 
into the canon of the Old Teſtament. See APOCRYPHA, 
It is frequently cited by the abbreviation, Eccli. to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Eccleſiaſtes, which is cited by Ecle. : 
Iſidore, I. VI. Etym, c. 2. and among the moderns Grotius, 
and Druſius, deny the author of the E e to be Jeſus 
the ſon of Sirach, grandſon of the high prie 
turned from Babylon with Zorobabel. Genebrard alerts, 
that Jeſus the ſon of Sirach was of the race of Jeſus ſon of 
Joſedec. But this does not appear. 25 
St. Jerome aſſures us, in his preface to the books of Solomon, 
that he had ſeen this book in Hebrew; and that the Hebrews 
intitled it parables : from which the jeſuit Mariana concludes, 
that the high prieſt Jeſus wrote this book in Hebrew; as it p- 
pears likewiſe from the prologue to the book itſelf; and that 
his grandſon tranſlated it into Greek, which likewiſe 2 
from the prologue: that he made this tranſlation in Et, 
where the author lived in his 38th year; that it Was __ 
under the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, ſucceſſor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who began to reign in the year of Rome 512» 
240 years before Chriſt; that the grandfather had intitled it 
parables, which the grandſon changed into Ecclefpiaftieus : lay, 


that the book, however, is attributed to the tranſlator by rea- 


ſon he changed, and added many things to the original. 
Fa. Calmet takes the book of Eccleſiafticus to have been com 


poſed under the pontificate of Onias III. ſon of Simon, and in 


the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. He adde 
that neither the author of the Latin tranſlation, nor the time 
when it was made, is known ; but being quoted regularly by 
all the ancient fathers, there is no doubt of its being 2 
ancient. He takes it to have been done by the tranilator 
the book of Wiſdom, 


ECCOPE *, EMO, in chirurgery, the ſame with exciſion, 


or amputation, See AMPUTATION. , 3 
„The word is formed from the Greek exxonew, anftinte , 
. ©” Eecorr, 


Jeſus, who re- 


uv 4 &, Tl, fond 


2 r ö  & . nd r as... ee Oi 


e +: fifcewiſe uſed for 4 Kind of fracture, or ſolution 
arti ad e e rt 


up TICS #, EXKONPOTIKA, in medicine, laxative, 
FCCOPROTISLL which purge gently, by ſoftening the 
ume and excrements, and fitting them for expulſion. 
EVACUANT9, forined from the Greek particle ia, and O, 
excrement. e: | 

*c _ See BATTERY en Eclarpe. 
ECHART See the article ESCHEVIN. . 
CHINA TE ſeeds, are ſuch as are prickly and rough like the 
- coat of a cheſſnut; or, as ſome ſay, like the ſkin of a hedge- 

hog: s 17 De e a member, or ornament, near 
=o bottom of the Tonic, Coritithian, and Compoſite capitals ; 
which, from its circular form or contour, 1s called by the 
French quart de rond, and by the Engliſh, quarter round, or 
zoultin ; and from its being uſually caryed, or cut with figures 
of eggs, &c. is called alſo by the Latins, ovum, by the Itali- 
ans ovale, the French, o and the Engliſh, eggs and an- 
chars, --See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. p. Laſtly, the eggs be- 
ne encompaſſed with a cover, and thus bearin ſome reſem- 
2 to a cheſſnut cut open; the Greeks have called it 
21, echinus, 2 word which denotes the prickly cover of a 
cheſſput. See BovLTIN, Sc 
Echixus is alſo uſed by ſome Botaniſts for the prickly head, or 
top of any plant; thus called from its likeneſs to an hedge- 
hog, or the cover he 1 3 A | 

TE, in her: 2 r . 

i er Ec cho, a found reflected, or revetberated, from 

a ſolid, concave body, and fo repeated to the ear. See SOUND 

CTION. | 

K. 8 is formed of the Greek „M*, ſound, of the verb 
nete, ſono, I found. , | 
The Peripatetia, who took ſound for I know not what ſpe- 
cies, or image of the ſonorous body, imprefled on the adjoin- 
ing air, account for echo from a reſilition of that ſpecies, oc- 
caſioned by its 1 ſome obſtacle in the way. But the 
moderns, who know found to confift in a certain tremor, or 
vibration in the ſonorous body communicated to the contiguous 
air, and by that means to the ear, give a more conſiſtent ac- 
count of echo. 
For a tremulous body, ſtriking on another ſolid body, it is 
evident, may be repelled without deſtroying or diminiſhing its 


tremor; and conſequently a ſound may be redoubled by the 


reſilition of the tremulous body, or air. See Souxp. 

But a fimple reflexion of the ſonorous air, is not enough to 
ſolve the echo ; for then every plain ſurface of a ſolid hard bo- 
dy, as being fit to reflect a voice or ſound, would redouble it; 
which we find does not hold. | 


To produce an echo, therefore, it ſhould ſeem that a kind of 


concameration, or vaulting were neceſſary, in order to col- | 


le, and by collecting, to heighten and increaſe, and after- 
wards reflect the ſound ; as we find is the caſe in reflecting. 
the-rays of light, where a concave mirror is required; 


In effect, as often as a ſound ftrikes perpendicularly on a wall, | 


behind which is any thing of a vault, or arch, or even ano- 
| ther parallel wall; fo often will it be reverberated in the fame 
line, or other adjacent ones, | | 


For an echo to be heard, thetefore, it is neceſſary the ear be | 


in the line of reflection: for the petſon who made the ſound 
to hear its echo, it is neceſſary he be perpendicular to the place, 
which reflects it: and for a manifold or tautological echo, it is 


—_—y there be a number of walls and vaults, or cavities, | | 


either placed behind each other, or fronting each other. 


22 = or concavity, c. can ſcarce ever ſtop and re- 


lected and reflected, as before, will preſent another echo : or, 
if there be another concavity, oppoſed at a due diſtance to the 


2 the ſound reflected from the one upon the other will 
0 | | | 


ſſed back again by this latter, Ec. | | 
y of the phænomena of echo's, are well conſidered by 
the biſhop of Leighs, &c. who remarks, that any ſound, 
- ing either directly or obliquely, on any denſe body, of a 
en whether plain or arched, ſuperficies, is reflected, or 
- „more or leſs. The ſurface, ſays he, muſt be ſmooth, 
e the air, by reverberation, will be put out of its re- 
He motion, and the ſound thereby broke and extinguiſhed. 
© adds, that it echo's more or le „to ſhew, that when all 


80 15 are, as before deſcribed, there is ſtill an echoing, though 


meren always heard; either becauſe the direct ſound is too 


K beat quite back again to him that made it, or that 
8 return to him, but ſo weak, that it cannot be diſ- 


ed ſound Ww 


on one ia. _ paſſes over his head, under his feet, or | 


him, and which therefore may be heard by a 


ding in the place where the reflected ſound does | 


come, provided no int ſed ; gr" 
im that firſt mac 3 body intercepts it 3 but not by 


©<59% may be produced with different circumſtances : ſor, 


© all the ſound ; but if there be a convenient diſpoſition | 
behind it, part of the ſound, 1 thither, being col- | 


5 Or that he ſtands in a wrong place to receive the re- 


| t. A Plane obſtacle reflects the ſound back in its due tone and 
loudneſs ; allowance being made for the proportionable decreaſe 
of the ſound, atcording to its diſtance. See PLANE, 
2, A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller and 
ſomewhat quicker, though weaker than it otherwiſe would 
be. See CoNvEx, , 
3. A concave obſtacle echo's back the ſound; bigger, lower, 
and alſo inverted ; but never according to the order of words. 
See CONCAVE, | 
Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive any ſingle echo, that ſhall 
invert the ſound, and repeat batkwards ; becauſe, in ſuch 
caſe; the word laſt ſpoken, that is, which laſt occurs to the 
obſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt; which cannot be. For where 
in the mean time ſhould the firſt wotds hang and be conceal- 
ed; or how; after ſuch a pauſe, be revived, and animated again 
into motion ? | 
From the determinate concavity; or archedneſs of the reflect- 
ing bodies, it may happen that ſome of them ſhall only echo 
back one determinate note, and only from one place. 
4: The echoing body being removed farther off, it reflects more 
of the ſound than when nearer ; which is the reaſon why 


ſome echz”s repeat but one ſyllable, ſome one word, and ſome 
may. | 
5. Echoing bodies may be ſo contrived, and placed, as that re- 
flecting the ſound from one to the other, either directly and 
. mutually, or obliquely and by ſucceſſion, out of one found, 
ſhall a multiple echo, or many echo's ariſe, 


* 


echoing bodies at unequal diſtances, as that they may reflect all 
one way, and not one on the other; by which means; a ma- 
nifold ſucceflive ſound will be heard; one clap of the hands 
like many; one ha like a laughter; one ſingle word like 
many of the {ame tone, and accent; and fo one viol, like many 
of the ſame kind, imitating each other, 
Laſtly, echoing bodies may be ſo ordered, that from any one 
ſound given, they ſhall produce many echo's different both as 
to tone and intenſion. 57 which means a muſical room may 
be ſo cantrived, that not only one inſtrument playing therein, 
ſhall ſeem many of the ſame ſort and ſize, but even a conſort 
of diffetent ones: only by placing certain echoing bodies ſo, as 
that any note played, ſhall be returned by them in 3ds, 5ths, 
and Sths. 
EcHo, is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition of the ſound 
is produced, or heard. 
Echo's are diſtinguiſhed into diverſe kinds, viz; by 
I. Single, which return the voice but once; whereof ſome 
are tonical, which only return a voice when modulated into 
ſome particular muſical tone. Others, polyſyllabical, which return 
many ſyllables, words and ſentences. See POLYSYLLABICAL, 
Of this kind, is that fine echo in Woodſtock park, which Dr. 
Plott aſſures us, in the day-time, will return very diſtinctl 
ſeventeen ſyllables, and in the night twenty. See Nat. Hi/t, Ox- 
ford, c. 1. p. 7. | | 
2. Multiple, or tautological, which return ſyllables and words 
the ſame oftentimes repeated. See TAUuToOLOGICAL, 
In echo's, the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is called the cen- 
trum phonicum ; and the object, or place, that returns the 
voice, the centrum phonocampticum, See CENTRUM, 
At the ſepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, was an echo, 
which repeated what a man faid, five times. Authors mention 
a tower at Cyzicus, where the echo repeated ſeven times. One 
of the fineſt echo's we read of is that mentioned by Barthius, 
in his notes on Statius's Thebais, I. VI. v. 30. which repeated 
the words a man uttered ſeventeen times: it was on the banks 
of the Naha, between Coblents and Bingen. Barthius aſſures 
us, he had proved what he writes ; and had told ſeventeen re- 
petitions, And whereas, in common echs's, the repetition is 
not heard till ſome time after hearing the word ſpoke, or the 


heard at all ; but the repetition moſt clearly, and always in 
ſurprizing varieties; the echo ſeeming, ſometimes to approach 
nearer, and ſometimes to be further off. Sometimes the voice 
is heard very diſtinctly, and ſometimes ſcarce at all, One 
hears: only one voice, aud another ſeveral : one hears the 
echo on the right, and the other on the left, &c. 
Addiſon, and other travellers into Italy, mention an echo in that 
country, ſtill more extraordinary, which will return the ſound 
of a piſtol 56 times, even o the air be very foggy. See Ad- 
diſ. Trav, edit. 1718, p. 32. Miſſon. Yoyag. d Ital. T.2. p. 
196. edit. 1691. | 5 
Echo, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults, and arches, 
moſt commonly of elliptical, or parabolical figures; uſed to 
redouble ſounds, and produce artificial echo s. 
The method of ing an artificial echo, is taught by the 
jeſuit Blancani, in his Ecbometria, at the end of his book on 
the ſphere, | 3 mona bn © 
Vitruvius tells us, that in diverſe parts of Greece, and Italy, 
there were brazen veſſels. artfully ranged under the ſeats of 
the theatres, to render the ſound of the actors voices more 
clear, and make a kind of echo ; by which means, of the 
prodigious / multitude of perſons. preſent at thoſe ſpectacles, 


- 


every body might hear with caſe and pleaſure, Fows 


Add, that a multiple echo may be made, by ſo placing the 
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notes ſung 3. in this, the perſon who ſpeaks, or ſings, is ſcarce 


Echo, in poetry, 
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which being repeated a-part, anſwers to ſome queſtion, or 
other matter contained in the verſe, FIRED 
Such is that famous echo of Eraſmus,--decem annos conſimpſi in 
legends Cicerone- one, i. e. ove, afine. 1 

The firſt echo in verſe, according to Paſquier, is that in the 
Sylvæ of Johannes ſecundus : but Paſquier is miſtaken ; for 
the ancient Greek and Latin poets have wrote echo's, This, 


Martial intimates plainly enough, when laughing at ſuch | 


ſorts of baubles, he ſays, there is nothing like them among his 
poems. Nuſquam græcula quod recantat echo : by which, on 
the one fide he ſhews there were Latin poets in his time, 
who made #chs's ; and on the other, that the invention came 
from the Grecks. 


Ariſtophanes, in his comedy, intitled 9:0 popreraCuraty in- 


troduces Euripides in the perſon of echo, And Callimachus, 
in the epigram, Ex Sage To aounue 70 xvxaier, ſeems to have 
intended a kind of echo. 


ECHOMETER *#, in muſic, a kind of ſcale, or rule, with 


ſeveral lines divided thereon, ſerving to meaſure the duration, 
or length, of ſounds, and to find their intervals, and ratio's. 
* The word is formed of the Greek ny, /ound, and prev, 


meaſure. 


« 


ECLECTIC *, Ecrircrici, a name given to ſome ancient 
philoſophers, who without attaching themſelves to any par- 


ticular ſect, took what they judged good, and ſolid from each. 
Hence their denomination ; which, in the original Greek, ſig- 
nifies, that may be choſen, or that chu/es, of the verb ax A, 
T chuſe. 
Laertius notes, that they were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, de- 
nominated analzgetici, but that they called themſelves Philale- 
thes, i. e. lovers of truth. 
The chief, or founder of the eclefici, was one Potamon, of 


Alexandria, who lived under Auguſtus, and Tiberius; and 


who, weary of doubting of all things with the Sceptics and 
Pyrrhonians, formed the eclectic ſect; which Voſſius calls the 


eclective. 


ECLEGMA *, or Ecticma, EKAEITMA, in medicine, a 


pectoral remedy, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup; called 
alſo lohoch, linctus, and lambative. See Lohoch, Cc. 
* The word is Greek, formed of &, and Ae, e, to lick; by 
reaſon the patient is to take it by licking it off the end of a li- 
quorice ſtick dipt therein: in order that being taken thus by 
little and little, it may remain the longer in the paſſage, and 
moiſten the breaſt the better. 
There are eclegma's of poppy, others of lentils, others of 
ſquills, Sc. their intention is to heal, or eaſe the lungs in 
coughs, peripneumonies, Cc. and are uſually compoſed of 
oils, incorporated with ſyrups. 


ECLIPSE x, in aſtronomy, a privation of the light of one of 


the luminaries, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body, either 
between it and the eye; or between it and the ſun, See SUN, 
Moon, and SATELLITE, 
* The word is derived from the Greek, exAerlis, of aN er, 
deficio,” I fail. 
The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipſes, as preſages of the 


moſt diſmal events: Plutarch aſſures us, that at Rome it was | 


not allowed to talk publickly of any natural cauſes of eclipſes. 


They made a huge noiſe with brazen inſtruments, and raiſed | 


loud ſhouts, during eclipſes of the moon, as thinking thereby 
to eaſe her in her labour: whence Juvenal, ſpeaking of a talk- 
ative woman, ſays; una laboranti poterit ſuccurrere lunæ. 
Others have attributed the eclipſe of the moon to the arts of 
magicians, who, by their inchantments, plucked her out of 
heaven, and made her ſæim over the graſs. The natives of 
Mexico keep faſt, during eclipſes ; and particularly, their 
women, who beat and abuſe themſelves, drawing blood from 
their arms, &c, They imagine the moon has been wounded 
by the ſun in ſome quarrel between them, 


denotes a kind of compoſition, wherein the | 
laſt words, or ſyllables, of each verſe, contain ſome meaning, | 


— 


moon. Nor do they happen every full moon, b 


tres. See Nope, 


greater than her diſk. There may likewiſe be 79a 


faid to be totalis cum mora, total with continuanee - 
inſtantaneous, totalis fine mora, total without 28 j: when only 
Eclipſes of the moon, only happen in the time of full cr. 
by reaſon it is only then the earth is between the * 
the obliquity of the moon's way with reſpect 4 * of 
only in thoſe full moons, which 3 15 2 la 
or very near them, where the aggregate of the ae 
diameters of the moon and the earth's ſhadow, is greate > a 
the latitude of the moon; or the diſtance between — 
The moſt conſiderable circumſtances in the eclipſes 

are, I, That as the ſum 05 the D , 
and earth's ſhadow, is greater than the aggregate of the fon: 
diameters of the ſun and moon, (that when | „ bei Shih 


and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 3 3.) It is evid ing 5 3, 


ent, lunar 


eclipſes may happen in a greater latitude of the moon, and at 


4 greater diſtance from the nodes, and co 

a often obſerved in any one part of the pray * 
ones; though, with reſpect to the whole earth, the Hüte 
as frequent as the former. . 95 
2. Total eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt duration, haben; 
the very nodes of the ns : by reaſon the ſection * 
earth's ſhadow then falling on the moon, is conſiderably 
within a little diſtance of the nodes ; but the further 0 10 
their duration; further off ſtill, there are only partial ones 
and at length none at all : as the latitude and the ſemi-diamet - 
of the moon together, are either leſs, equal, or greater tho 
the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow. 

3. All lunar eclipſes, are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in all parts 
of the globe which have the moon above their horizon; and 
are every where of the ſame magnitude, and begin and end 
together, 


4. In all lunar eclipſes, the eaſtern fide is what firſt immerges, 
and alſo emerges, ſo that though at firſt the moon be more 
weſterly than the earth's ſhadow, yet her proper motion being 
ſwifter than the ſame, ſhe overtakes and outgoes it. 

5. The moon, even in the middle of an eclipſe, has uſually 
a faint appearance of light; which Gaſſendus, Ricciolus, Kcp- 
ler, &c, attribute to the light of the earth's atmoſphere tranſ- 
mitted thither, See ATMOSPHERE. | 
Laſtly, ſhe grows ſenſibly paler and dimmer, before ever ſhe 
enters within the earth's ſhadow, which is attributed to the 
earth's penumbra. See PENUMBRA, 


Aſtronomy of lunar ECL1PsEs, or the method of calculating thir 


times, places, magnitudes, and other phænomena. Preliminary 
I. To find the length of the earth's ſhadowy cone, Find 
the ſun's diſtance from the earth for the given time; ſee SUN 
and DisTANCE, Then, as the ſun's diameter is known in 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, the length of the cone will bc 
found from the rules given under SHA Dow. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſun's greateſt diſtance from the earth, 
34996 ſemi-diameters of the earth: and the ſun's ſemi- 
diameter to be to that of the earth as 153 to 1. Then will 
the length of the ſhadowy cone be found 2304. 

Hence, as the moon's leaſt diſtance from. the earth, is ſcarce 
64 ſemi-diameters ; the moon, when in oppoſition to the ſun, 
in or near the nodes, will fall into the earth's ſhadow, though 
the ſun and moon be in their apogees. And much more, if 
they be in or near their perigees, by reaſon the ſhadow is then 
longer, and the moon nearer the baſe of the cone. 

2. To find the apparent ſemi-diameter of the earth's ſhadow, 


in the place of the moon's paſſage, for any given time, Find 


the ſun and moon's difſta..ce from the earth; and thence, their 
horizontal parallaxes : add the parallaxes together, and from 


the ſum, ſubſtract the apparent ſemi-diameter of the ſun, 


The remainder is the apparent ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the moon's horizontal parallax 56 48, the 


The duration of an ECLIPSE, is the time between the immerſion 
and emerſion. 


ſun's 60: the ſum is 56 54 ; from which the ſun's apparei* 
ſemi- diameter 16 5” ſubſtracted, leaves 40 49 for the ſem! 
diameter of the ſhadow. 5 ok 
Note, M. de la Hire omits the ſun's parallax, as of no cow” 
deration : but encreaſes the apparent ſemi-diameter of the ſha- 
dow by a whole minute, for the ſhadow of the atmoſphere 3 
which would give the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow, in 1" 
inſtance 41 13”. * 

3. The moon's latitude, AL, at the time of her oppo 1 

together with the angle at the node B, being given; 550 7 

the arch between the centres Al, and the arch IL. (I. 


18 Immerſion, or incidence of an ECLIPsE, is the moment when 
[ll | part of the ſun, or moon's disk firſt begins to be hid. See Im- 
[4 |, ME RSION. | | 
ö Emerſion, or expurgation of an ECLIPSE, is the time when the 
1:88 eclipſed luminary begins to re- appear, or emerge out of the 
„ | ſhadow, See EMERSION, | 
oY To determine the duration of er they uſually divide the 

1 diameter of the luminary eclipſed, into 12 equal parts, called 
Bil digits, or digiti ecliptici. See DIGtT, | | 
1 | Eclipſes, are divided with reſpect to the luminary eclipſed, into 5.) Since in the ſpherical triangle ALL, rectangular at 
$84 eclipſes of the ſun, of the moon, and of the ſatellites : and with ; the fide AL is given, as alſo the angle ALI, 3 wo 
reſpect to the circumſtances, into total eclipſes, partial, annual, the complement of LAI, or B to a right angle; the auc! 
N &c. eclipſes. f | between the centres AI is found by ſpherical trigonomet) 
| ECLI1PSE of the moon, is a deficiency of light in the moon, oc- and fince the angle LAI, is equal to B, each of them, AL 

F caſioned by a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between the IAB, making a right angle : and the moon's latitude : 

| I! ſun and moon, See Moon. 3 94 | is given ; the arch LI will likewiſe be found by 

| | The manner of this eclipſe is exhibited in Tab. Aſtronom. fig. trigonometry, See SPHERICAL triangle. P 
34. where A repreſents the earth, and B or C the moon, To determine the bounds of an ECL1psE of ihe em- 
| When all the light of the moon is intercepted, 7, e. when her there is no eclipſe poſſible, but when the aggregate of the te 
14. whole diſk is covered, the ccligſe is ſaid to be total, when only diameters of = ſhadow and the moon, is greater than e in 
| part, partial, When the fetal eclipſe laſt for ſome time, it is | moon's latitude, (for without this, the moon will not the 


moon.--- Since 


vol. L Ne, T. hich, in the tables, is 480", or . 
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ne chadow) add the N t ſemi-diameters of the moon in 
2 of the ſhadow, ſuppoſing the ſun, in apogæo; 
* which you will have the fide 10, fig- 36. Then, in the 
Cheri cal triangle MNO, having given the ahgle at the node, 
hoſe quantity is the moon's greateſt latitude in the conjunc- 
2 the right angle E; and the leg MO; find the moon's 
diſtance from the node NO: which is the utmoſt bound, be- 
nd which the eclipſe cannot reach. After the ſame manner, 
adding the apparent ſemi-diameters of the moon in apogzo, 
4 of the ſhadow of the ſun in perigæo, for the ſake of ha- 
vi the L H, in the triangle N LH ; the diſtance of the 
2 5 from the aſcending node H N, will be found by ſphe- 
rical trigonometry j which is the bound within which the 
moon will neceſſarily be eclipſed. | 
Thus, e. gr. the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow, when the ſun 
is in apogæo, and the moon in perigæo, according to Kepler, 
is 40 40”. And the apparent ſemi-diameter of the moon in 
perigæo 16 22”. Conſequently M O is 660 or 1? 6“; and 
therefore there will be no eclipſe at all, if the moon's latitude 
be greater than 10 6'. Now, as the ſame angle N is ſuppoſed 
by Kepler to be 50 18 


Log. Sin. N 39655337 
Sin. MO 82832433 
Whole Sine 100000000 


— —— 


Log. of Sine ON 93177096. The number 
correſponding to which in the tables is 119 50 500. If, 
therefore, the moon's diſtance from the aſcending node be 

eater than 12“; no eclipſe can happen. And, in like man- 
ner, the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigte, and 
the moon's apogee is 43 50”, and the moon's ſemi-diameter 
in her apogee 15. Conſequently, L H is 58 50”. And, 
therefore, there will be an eclipſe, if the moon's latitude do 
not exceed 58 50%. But here, as before, the argument of 
the latitude is found 19. 400. | 
To determine the quantity of an eclipſe, or the number of digits 
eclipſed.-Add the moon's ſemi-diameter I C, (fe. 35.) to the 
ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow AM; then will AM+1 K= 
AI+IM+IK=AI+MK:;: From this ſum, therefore, 
ſubſtra& the arch between the centres A I, the remainder gives 
the ſcruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed MK. Say, there- 
fore, as the moon's diameter K H, is to the ſcruples, or parts 
thereof eclipſed MK; ſo is 12, to the digits zclipſed. 


Thus, ſuppoſing K H, 30 44", and conſequently I K, 15 


22'; AM, 41' 13“; and AL, 43' 14”: the moon's ſemi- 
diameter will be 15” 22”, and that of the ſhadow 41/ 13”; 
the ſum whereof, is 56' 35”. From which the arch between 
the centres 43 14“, being ſubſtracted, leaves 13 21 ſcruples, 
or 801 ſeconds, Then as 1844 : 801 :: 12: 5 45+ dig. or 5 
dig. 13. 

To find the ſcruples of half duration of an eclipſe, or the arch 
of the lunar orbit, which her centre 4 be from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle thereof. Add the ſemi-diameters of 


the ſhadow AP, and the moon PN together; the ſum gives | 
AN. From the ſquare of AN, ſubſtract the ſquare of AI; 


the remainder is the ſquare of IN, And the ſquare root of 
this refidue is the arch IN required. | 


To find the ſcruples of half duration of total darkneſs, in a to- 


721 eclipſe.Subſtract the moon's ſemi-diameter 8 V, from the | 
ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow A V; the remainder is AS: in | 


the triangles AIS, which is rectangular at I, therefore, we 
have the arch AS given by the laſt method ; and the arch be- 


tween the centres AI: where the arch 18 is found, as in the 


problem, 


To find the beginning, middle, and end of a lunar eclipſe.--Say, | 


as the moon's horary motion from the ſun, is to 3600 
horary ſeconds; ſo are the ſeconds of the arch L I, fg. 35. 
to the horary ſeconds uivalent thereto. Subſtract theſe 
ſcruples, or ſeconds, in firſt and third rant of the 
anomaly, from the time of full moon, and add it to the ſame 
in the ſecond and fourth; the. reſult is the time of the 
middle of the eclipſe, Then ſay, as the moon's horary mo- 
tion from the ſun is to 3600 ſcruples, or ſeconds, fo are the 
ſeconds of half duration IN, to the time of half dutation : 
the double of which gives the whole duration, Laſtly; ſub- 
ſtract the time of half duration, from the time of the mid- 
dle of the eclipſe, the remainder will be the beginning of the 
_— And add the fame to the ſame, the ſum will be its 
Suppoſe, e. gr. LI 5"= 245", IN 2530”, time of full 
moon 9" 23 49”, horary motion of the moon from the ſung 
30 12', or 1812", then will 


Log. har. © ) from O 3258 1581 


Log. 3600 _ 35563025 
Log, Lt 107 223891660 
39454683 


Log. of time required 2687 3104; the number 


correſpondin 
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Time of full moon ch 24! 44/!; 
Time of middle eclipſe, gh 15! 43%. 
Log. hor. ) from © 32581581 
Log. = 35563025 
Log, I. 33404934 
68967959 


Log. of half duration, 36386378 ; the number 
correſponding to which, in the tables, is 4351“, or, 


— 


1h 12! 31, 


Duration of * 2b as' 2/7; 
Time of middle eclipſe gh 15 43 
Half duration ſubſtract. Ih 12 31 
Beginning of eclipſe 8b 3 12 
Time of middle eclipſe gh 15 43 
Half a duration added 11 14 31 


End of eclipſe tob 28 14 


To calculate an eclipſe of the moon.---1. For the given time of 
the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance from the 
node; to find whether there be an eclipſe or not: as taught in 
the firſt problem, 
2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun and 
moon's true place teduced to the ecliptic; 
3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's 
true latitude, the diſtance of each luminary from the earth, 
with the horizontal parallaxes, and apparent ſemi-diameters. 
4. For the ſame time, find the ſun arid moon's true horary 
motion. 

5. Find the apparent ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow. 
An 6. The arch between the centres AI, with the arch 
7. Compute the ſcruples of half duration IW. 
And thence, 8. Determine the beginning, middle, and end 
of the eclipſe. 
Laſtly, Find the ſcruples eclipſed, and thence the quantity of 
the eclipſe + as taught under the preceding problems. 
E. gr. anno 1708, the mean full moon fell on the 29th day 
of September, at 3h 45 4 afternoon : and then the moon's 
diſtance from the aſcending node, was 52 22 36“. Conſe- 


mY the full moon was eclipſed, Now, for that time we 


True full mooii 9b 23' 49” 

True place of the ſun 62 43' 47% 
Moon's place in the ecliptic 6 43 47 
Moon's true latit. north 


- | 43 25 
Horizont: parallax, of © 1 

of 5 56 18 

Apparent ſemi- diam. of © 16 5 

| | of D 15 22 
True horar; mot. of ) from © 30 12 
Semi- diam. of ſhadow 41 13 
Arch between the centers 43 14 
Arch LI 4 5 

Scruples of half duration | 36 30 
Scruples eclipſed - AM BE; 
Duration of eclip/e 2b 25 2 
Beginning 8 3 12 
Middle 9 15 43 
End 10 28 14 

Quantity 5 dig. 13“ 


2 drawa type, or figure of a lunar eclipſe on a plane;--1; Let 
CD, (fig. 38.) repreſent the ecliptic ; and let the centre of 
the ſhadow be in A: through which draw a right line G Q, 
perpendicular to DC: and ſuppoſe D the eaſt, C the weſt, 
A the ſouth, and G the nortn. 
2. From A, with the interval of the aggregate A N, of the 
ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow A P, and of the moon PN, de- 
ſcribe a circle DG CQ, and with the interval of the ſemi- 
diameter of the ſhadow A P, draw another concentric circle 

'-E MFR, which will exhibit the ſection of the fhadow in the 

| of the moon, . 2 2 
2. Let AL be equal to the latitude of the moon at the begin- 
ning of the eclipſe; and in L erect 4 perpendicular LN, 
meeting the greater circle in N, towards the weſt. Then 
will the centre of the moon, at the beginning of the eclipſe, 


be in N. e | 

4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of the 

moon at the end of the eclipſe; and in 8, ere a perpendicu- 
lar OS, parallel to D C: then will the centre of the moon be 

in O, at the end of the eclipſe. 

the arch of the orbit, which the centre of the moon deſcribes 

during the eclipſe. 


| | 6. From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſemi- 


3 Ff 35 diameter, 


5. Connect the points O and N by a right line: O N will be 


7 
37 N 
1 
| 


diameter, deſcribe- circles PV and TX, which will exhibit | 


the moon at the beginning and end of the eclipſe. 


Then, from letting fall a perpendicular AI to ON; 

he centre of wo Bros ye be in I, in the middle of the 
darkneſs. 
Wherefore, laſtly, from I, with the interval of the moon's 
ſemi-diameter; defcribe a circle H K: this will repreſent the 
moon in the greateſt darkneſs, and at the ſame time the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe. 


EcLiese of the ſun, is an occultation of the ſun's body, occa- 


ſioned by a diametrical interpoſition of the moon between the 
ſun and the earth, See EARTH. | 


It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into total and par- 


tial, &c. to which muſt be added a third ſpecies called an- 


nular. 


Eclipſes of thi fun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in propriety | 


be called eclipſer of the earth. See EARTH. 


As the moon is found to have a parallax of latitude ; eclip/es | 


of the ſun only happen when the latitude of the moon, 
viewed from the fun, is leſs than the aggregate of the apparent 
ſemi-diameter of the ſun and moon. 12 * therefore, 
happen when the moon is in conjunction with the ſun, in, or 
near the nodes, i. e. at the new moons, Conſequently, the 
memorable eclip/e of the ſun, at our Saviour's paſſion, happen- 
ing at the time of full moon, when the ſun and moon are in 
oppoſition, was preternatural. See ConJunNcTION, OPPo- 
SITION, Ec. / 

Though the new moon cover the ſun from the earth, yet is 
not there an eclipſe every new moon; by reaſon the moon's 
way is not preciſely under the ecliptic, but placed obliquely 
thereto ; only interſecting it twice in every period. So that 
eclipſes can only be occaſioned in ſuch new moons, as happen 
in theſe interſections or nodes, or very near them. 


In the nodes, when the moon has no viſible latitude, the oc- 


cultation is total ; and with ſome continuance, when the diſk 
of the moon, in perigzo, appears greater than that of the 
ſun in apogæo, and its ſhadow is extended beyond the ſurface 
of the earth; and, without continuance, at moderate diſtances, 
when the cuſp, or point of the moon's ſhadow, barely touches 
the earth, 
eclipſes are partial. 


aſtly, out of the nodes, but near them, the 


* 


. * 


ECL 


ler, at 1936! 3 Ricciolus,-a618® 49/. Though Pro, 


in other places, judges 16? 42“ minutes diſtance * ks 
node, en Copernicus, 16* 35; Tycho, = the 
Kepler, 159-55%; and Ricciolus, 15% 58 /. 9 
To find the digits eclipſed. _.Add the apparent ſemi- diam 
of the luminaries into one ſum : from which ſubſtrad the 
moon's apparent latitude, the remainder is the ſcruples 
parts of the diameter celiRad. Then fay, as the ſemi-dian,” 
of the ſun is to the ſcruples eclipſed ; ſo are 6 digits reduces 
into ſcruples, or 360 ſcruples, to the digits eclipſed, 
To find the ſcruples 4 half duration, or the line of immerſim... 
The method is the ſame as that delivered for lunar eclipſe 225 
To determine the duration of a ſolar eclipſe.---Find the ho 
motion of the moon from the ſun, for one hour before the 
conjunction, and another hour after: then ſay, as the former 
horary motion is to the ſeconds in an hour, fo are the (cr; leg 
of half duration to the time of immerſion : and as the latter 
horary motion is to the fame ſeconds, ſo are the ſame ſcruples 
of half duration to the time of immerſion, Laſtly, adding 
the time of immerſion to that of emerſion; the aggregate i 
the total duration, | 

To determine the beginning, middle, and end of a ſolar eclipſe, _ 
From the moon's latitude, for the time of conjunction; find 
the arch I L, (fix 35.) or the diſtance of the greateſt obſcu- 
rity. Then ſay, as the horary motion of the moon from the 
ſun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 ſeconds of an hour; 
ſo is the diſtance of the greateſt darkneſs, to the interval of 
time between the greateſt darkneſs and the conjunction. 
Subſtract this interval, in the firſt and third quarter of the 
anomaly, from the time of the conjunction ; and in the other 
quarters, add it to the ſame ; the reſult is the time of the 
greateſt darkneſs, Laſtly, from the time of the greateſt 
darkneſs, ſubſtract the time of incidence, and add it to the 
time of emerſion; the difference, in the firſt caſe, will be the 
beginning ; and the ſum, in the latter caſe, the end of the 
eclipſe. | . 

rakes as the interval between the conjunction, and the 
greateſt obſcurity is very ſmall, and exceedingly precarious ; 
it is ſcarce worth while to be ſo very preciſe ; and, accord- 
ingly, many authors uſe the time of the apparent conjunction 


for that of the greateſt darkneſs. | 


The other circumſtances of ſolar eclipſes, are, 1. That none 
of them are univerſal ; that is, none of them are ſeen 


E. gr. in our caſe, 
throughout the whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then above 


Time of conjunction 21h 367 59“ 


the moon's diſk being much too little, and much too near Time of incidence I 2 36 
the, earth, to hide the ſun from the diſk of the earth, which 333 52 — — 
is fifteen times bigger than it. | Beginning of eclipſe 20 34 23 


e 
Or dh morn. 34 23 


2. Nor does the ecli the ſame in all parts of th 
r , Time of conjunction 21 36 59 


earth, where it is feen ; but when in one place it is total, in 


another it is partial, | Time of emergence 1 5 47 
Further, when the moon, being in her apogee, appears much © oa e 
leſs than the ſun; as happens moſt ſenſibly, when he is in pe- End of eclip/e 22h 42 46 


rigæo: the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reaching the earth, | Or 10 morn. 42 46 


ſhe becomes in a central conjunction with the ſun, yet not 


able to cover his diſk ; but lets his whole limb appear like a 


lucid ring or bracelet : hence called an amular eclipſe. | 
3. It does not happen at the fame time, in all places where it 


is ſeen ; but appears more early to the weſtern parts, and later 
to the eaſtern, | 


4. Its beginning is always on the weſtern ſide the ſun, and on | 


the ſame fide it ends. 

5. In molt ſolar eclipſes, the moon's darkened diſk is covered 
with a faint, dawning light; which is commonly attributed 
to the reflexion of the light, from the illuminated part of the 
earth, Ms | 

Laſtly, In total eclipſes of the ſun, the moon's limb is ſeen ſur- 
rounded by a pale circle of light ; which the late aſtronomers 


take for a manifeſt indication of a lunar atmoſphere, See 
ATMOSPHERE, 


The aftrmomy of ECL1PSEs of the ſun. To determine the bounds 


of a ſolar eclip ſe. 


If the moon's parallax were inſenſible, the bounds of a ſolar 


eclipſe would be determined after the ſame manner as thoſe of 
a lunar but by reaſon here is a ſenſible parallax, we muſt al- 
ter our meaſures a little, viz. ; 

1. Add the apparent ſemi-diameters of the luminaries both in 


apogæo and perigzo together. 


2. Since the parallax diminiſhes the northern latitude, to the | 


former ſum, add the greateſt parallax of latitude poſſible: and 
fince the parallax augments the ſouthern latitude, from the 


fame ſum, ſubſtract the greateſt parallax of latitude, Thus, in 


. each cafe will you have the true latitude, beyond which there 
can be no eclipſe. 


This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, be- 


:  yond which eclipſes cannot happen, is found, as already directed 
for lunar eclipſes. | 


As different authors follow'very different h 
regard to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and the 


greateſt parallax of latitude ; they differ much in aſſigning 


the bounds at which ſlar eclipſes happen. 


makes 
the utmoſt bound of eclipſes at 


om the 


Ptolem 


theſes, with 


be, 257%, diſtance 


node; Copernicus, at 199 12! ; Tycho, at 187 25'; Kep- 


| 


To calculate an ECL1psE of 


2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, 


laxes of longitude and latitude ; 


ECLI1PSES of the ſatellites. 


Or, if you would determine it with more accuracy, ſubſtract 
about two minutes for the diſtance between the conjunction 
ſeen, and. the time of the greateſt obſcurity. | 
To find the moon's apparent latitude at the beginning and end of an 
eclipſe. From the argument of the moon's latitude, com- 
puted for the time of the apparent conjunction, ſubſtract the 


ſcruples of half duration, together with the motion of the ſu, 


anſwering to the time of incidence: the remainder, is the ar- 
gument of latitude, at the beginning of the eclipſe. 
To the. fame ſum add the ſcruples, together with the 
ſun's motion anſwering to the time of emergence : the aggre- 
gate is the argument of latitude, at the end of the eclſe. 
he argument of the latitude given ; the moon's true latitude 
is found after the common manner, (See LATITUDE.) 
And from the true latitude, the apparent one. 
The apparent latitude of the moon, at the beginning and end of 
a ſolar eclipſe, given; to draw a type or figure theref---- 
is performed, as already taught for eclipſes of the moon. 
= ſun.---1. Find the mean 2 
moon, and thence the true one; together with the 
inari one. 
the luminaries for the apparent time of the true © npute th 
apparent time of the new, moon obſerved. 
55 For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, compute the 
itude ſeen, | * N. 
4. Thence determine the digits ecligſed. | 
5. Find the times of the greateſt darkneſs, immerſion, un 


6. Thence determine the beginning and ending of the 
eclipſe. _ | 8 % 
From the preceding problems, it is evident; that. al 
trouble, and fatigue of the calculus, ariſes from : 
without which, the 

lation of ſelar eclipſes would be the ſame with tha 


nar ones. | : Yer. 
See SATELLITES 9 Joe fa 


The chief circumſtances here obſerved are, of el ie; who 


lites of Jupiter undergo two or three kinds 


the nl. 


ECL 


1 pro being ſuch as happen when Jupiter's 
_— _— i crpoſed between them and the ſun : theſe 


Imoſt every day. Mr. Flamſteed and Caſſini, give 
3 wherein their immerſions into Jupiter's ſhadow, | 


again, are computed to hours and minutes. 
ai rather than obſcurations; wherein 


the ſame fatellites, coming too near to Jupiter's. body, are loſt 


- 4. ont: which Ricciolus calls occidere zeuſiace, letting jo- 
* * light "hich caſe, Jupiter's neareſt ſatellite "exhibits a 
"rd kind of eclipſe; being obſerved like a macula, or dark 


round ſpot, tranſiting Jupiter's disk, with a motion contrary 


to that of the ſatellite : juſt as the moon's ſhadow projected | 


will appear to do, to the lunar inhabitants, 
3 A Jupiter's ſatellites furniſh the beſt means of 
finding the longitude at ſea; Thole, particularly, of the firſt 
ſatellite, are much ſurer than the eclipſes of the moon :. and 
withal happen much oftener : befide that, the manner of ap- 
plying them is very eaſy, See LONGITUDE, ; 
ECLIPT IC, EcLieTiCus, ſomething belonging to eclipſes. 
See ECLIPSE. | ” 
All new and full moons are not ecliptic, i. e. eclipſes do not 
happen every new and full moon, though there be then an 
interpoſition, either of the earth between the ſun and moon, 
or of the moon between the ſun and earth. The reaſon is, 
that the interpoſition is only as to longitude, and not as 


to latitude, The ſun is always in the ecliptic, but the moon 


is not; ſhe deviates from it about five degrees, ſometimes on 
the north ſide, and ſometimes on the ſouth, But every five 
months, or thereabouts, ſhe cuts the ecliptic ; and it is only 
about thoſe times, that there can be eclipſes either of the 
moon or ſun, 3 

The places wherein ſhe cuts the ecliptic, are called the nodes 
of the moon. See Nopts. © © © 

EcL1ipTIC bounds, or terms, termini ecliptici, denotes the ſpace of 
about 15 degrees from the nodes of the ecliptic; within which, 
if the moon be, at the time of a conjunction or oppolition 
with the ſun, there may be an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon, 
though ſhe be not preciſely in the nodes. See EcLIese. 

FcLipTic digits, digiti ecliptici, See Diotrs. 

EcLIPTIC, is more particularly uſed for a line, or circle, on 
the ſurface of the ſphere of the world, under which the cen- 
ter of the ſun proceeds in its proper motion : or a line which 
the ſun's center deſcribes in his annual progreſs. See CI RcLR, 
SUN, Cc. | 
It has its name ecliptic, by reaſon all eclipſes happen when the 
two planets are in or near the nodes, or interſections of the 
ecliptic, See ECLIPSE.. 7555 | 
It is alſo called the ſun's orbit, and ſun's way, by reaſon the 
ſun never deviates from it, in his annual motion from eaſt 
to weſt, See Ou. 

The north, or aſcending node of the ecliptic, is called the 
dragon's head, and the ſouth, or deſcending node, the Dragon's 
tail. See DRAGON, Ce. 
The ecliptic is placed obliquely with reſpect to the equator, and 
and cuts in two points, v:z, the beginning of aries and libra, or 
into two equal parts; and accordingly, we find the fun twice 
every year in the equator ; and all the reſt of the year, either 
on the north, or ſouth ſide thereof. Set EQuinoCTIAL. 
The ecliptic is a great circle of the ſphere, biſſected by the ho- 
rizon; conſequently the arch of the ecliptic, intercepted be- 
tween the horizon and the meridian, is a quadrant. And 
again, the ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic, i. e. thoſe moſt re- 
mote from the equator, are a quadrant diſtant from the equi- 
noctial ones. Laſtly, as the greateſt declination of the _ 
tic, from the equator, is an arch of a great circle diſtant by 
a quadrant from the equinoctial points; it will be the mea- 


— 


9 10 
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Rheticus, Longomontanus, Tycho, Snellius, Lansbergius, 
Bullialdus, and others, have concluded it variable, 

To determine the point, the obſervations of the aſtronomers 
of all ages, have been collected together; the chief of which 
are: that of Pytheas, in the year before Chriſt 324, which 
makes it 23* 52 41”: that of Eratoſthenes, in 230, 23 
51“ 20“: and that of Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt 
I40, 23? 51 20” : that of Ptolemy, in the year after Chriſt 
140, 23% 51' 20: of Albategnius, in 880, 230 35: Regio- 
montanus, in 1460, 23 30: Waltherus, in 1476, 230 
go : Copernicus, in 1525, 239 28 24: Rothmannus and 
Byrgius, in 1570, 23% 30 20 : Tycho in 1587, 239 30” 


22“: Kepler, in 1627, 23 30 30: Gaſſendus, in 1636, 


23% 31 : Ricciolus, in 1646, 23% 30 20“: Hevelius, 230 
— 20% Mouton, 239 30: and De la Hire in 1702, 
2 20 

pon the whole, though the oldeſt obſervations make the 
obliquity the greateſt, yet it appears to be immutable : for it 
was by miſtake that Eratoſthenes concluded, from his obſer- 
vations, the greateſt declination to be 239 51 20” : from the 
ſame obſervations he ſhould only have made it 239 31 5; 
as is ſhewn by Ricciolus. And the like overſight has been 
found by Gaſſendus and Peireſcius in the obſervation of 
Pythias; which miſtakes of Eratoſthenes and Pythias were re- 
tained by Hipparchus and Ptolemy : and gave occaſion to the 
forementioned authors to conclude that the obliquity was con- 
tinually decreaſing. | 
Yet the Chevalier de Louville, - who has examined the merits 
of the cauſe with great attention, is of another ſentiment ; 
the reſult of his reſearches, he gives us in the memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, for the year 1716, viz. that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic diminiſhes at the rate of a minute in a 100 years, 
The ancients, we know, had no regard to any refractions in 
their obſervations : and beſides, made the ſun's horizontal pa- 
rallax 3. 3 Whereas the modern aſtronomers ſcarce made it 

heſe two inaccuracies. have a very ill effect on their 

obſervations : which M. de Louville is obliged to free them 
of, ere he can build on them, 
According to an ancient tradition of the Egyptians, mentioned 
by Herodotus, the ecliptic had anciently been perpendicular to 
the equator : this notion they were led into, by obſerving, for 
a long. ſeries of years, that the obliquity was continually di- 
miniſhing ; or which amounts to the ſame, that the ecliptic 


was continually approaching to the equator. For hence they 


took occaſion to ſuſpect that thoſe two circles in the begin- 
ning, had been as far off each other as poſſible. Diod. Sicu- 
lus relates, that the Chaldeans reckoned 403000 years from 
their firſt obſervations to the time of Alexander's entring Ba- 


bylon. This enormous account, may have ſome foundation, 


ſuppoſing the Chaldeans to have built on the diminution of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic of a minute in 100 years. M. de 
Louville, taking the obliquity ſuch as it muſt have been at 
the time of Alexander's entrance into Babylon, and going 


back to the time when the ecliptic, at that rate, muſt have 


been perpendicular to the equator, actually finds 402942 
Egyptian, or Chaldean years, which is only 58 years ſhort 
of the former epocha. In the general, there is no way of ac- 
counting for the fabulous antiquity of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Sc. ſo probable, as from the ſuppoſition of long periods of very 
flow cceleſtial motions, whereof they had obſerved a little part, 
and thence calculated the beginning of the period ; ing the 
world and their own nation to commence together. If M 


de Louville's ſyſtem be true, in 140000 years more, the eclip- 
tic and equator muſt coincide and mix in one. 


The ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called figns. See 
SIGN, + efgre 
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ſure, or quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic, i. e. of the Poles of the Ec LIPTIC;, See the article Paix. 
angle formed by the interſe&ion of the equator with the Neduclion of the EcLipTIC, See REDycTION. 
ecliptic, See SPHERE. - 5 | rey tl EcLIPTIC, in geography, &c. is 23 circle of the globe, 


— 


p 
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The olliquity of the ecliptic, or the angle wherein it cuts the 
equator, is uſually fixed at 239 29! ; which, tiftrefore, is the 
greateſt declination of the ecliptic from the equator : the points 


© IS greateſt declination on each ſide, are called the fer | 
wal points; thr hich are drawn the two ics, Dee | 
8 . ̃ —ͤw f 7” | ECLOOUE;/ EXSOTH, i yorrry, « £ind of paſtoral campo- 


OLSTICE, TROPIC, and OBLIQUITY. | 
The method of obſerving the greateſt declination of the eclip- 


tic is thus: about the time of one of the ſolſtices obſerve. 


the ſun's meridian altitude with the utmoſt care, for ſeveral 


days ſucceflively : from the greateſt altitude obſerved, ſubſtract 


the hcight of the equator. The remainder _is the greateſt 
declination in the ſolſtitial point. e 0H Dre... 
Ricciolus, e. gr, at Bologna, in the year 1646, obſerved the 


ſun's meridian altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 682 | 


, " ; 
39,55, 3 on the 21ſt, 699 Of 10”; and on the 224, 680 5 
59 The greateſt then was, 69? © 10“; from which the 
tude of the equator '459 29 50 being ſubſtracded, left 
18 30 200 for the greateſt declination. „ 
t has been matter of great diſpute a 
t Is 


arms it conſiderably greater, than thoſe of the moderns : 


15 nce Purbachius, Reinholdus, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 


among the late aſtrono- Yor | ; 
12 wheth er the obliquity of the ecliptic be fixed or moveable ? 
| certain, the obſervations of the ancient - aſtronomers. re- 


| 


cutting the equator under an angle of 239 29. See GLOBE. 
The terreſtrial ecliptic, therefore, is in the plane of the cœlęſtial 


ecliptic ; like which it has its equinoctial and ſolſtitial points, 


and is bounded by tropics. See EqQuaATOR, SOLSTITIAL, 
FqQuinoctial, Tropic, Sc. Fs $68 


ſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced converſing together. 
See PASTORAL: OT | | 


The ecclague is properly an image of the paſtoral life: nor do 


we ſee what finefle it was that determined Sannazarius to put 
fiſhermen in lieu of ſhepherds, who had been time out of 
mind in poſſeſſion of the N | | 
The beauty of the zclogue, M. Fontenelle obſerves, is not at- 
tached to what is rural, but rather to what is calm, and caſy 


in the rural life. Shepherds being agreeable perſonages, the 
| poets abuſe them; and provided they do but talk a little about 


reeds, and herbage, conclude of courſe it is an eclogue. 


There are | eclogues in Theocritus of a lofty character; and 


Virgil has ſome in the ſublime ſtyle: the eclogue therefore, 


- occaſionally raiſes its voice. Yet M. Fontenelle eſteems it 
a fault in ſome modern poets, to have put matters of high 


concern in their eclogues 3 and to have made their ſhepherds 


+ (ing the praiſes of kings and heroes. Ronſard, — 
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has made himſelf ridiculous, by making the eclague of Budæus 
and Vatable in his firſt eclogue, by the ſhepherd argot. Such 
folks ſhould have been above the knowledge of ſimple Margot. 
The ſentiments, in eclogues, the ſame author obſerves, ſhould 
be finer, and more delicate than thoſe of real ſhepherds ; only, 
their form ſhould be as ſimple, and country-like as can be. 
But this ſimplicity excludes none but glaring, and exceflive 
ornaments, 

Since the eftabliſhtment of the academy, or aſſembly of Arca- 
dians at Rome, about the year 1690 ; the taſte for eclogues has 
been greatly improved among the Italians. "Thoſe gentlemen, 
who are the flower of the wits of Italy, take the name of the 
ſhepherds of Arcadia, and will not allow their aſſembly to 
be treated as an academy. They have each of them a poeti- 
cal name, which is always that of ſome ſhepherd ; and ap- 
ply themſelves particularly to eclogues, as pieces moſt proper 
to their profeſſion. 

The learned Sig. Creſcimbeni, one of the founders of the 
aſſembly, who had long been cuſtos, i. e. preſident thereof, 
and bore the name of Alpheſibeo Cario, has wrote the laws 
and eſtabliſhment of the ſociety, with the names of all who 


had been admitted thereof, at the end of his book, entitled, | 


la Bellezza de la Volgar Poecſie. 

The word eclague, is formed from the Greek txAoyn, choice, 
So that according to the etymology of the word eclogue ſhould 
be no more than a ſele& or choice piece; but cuſtom has 
determined it to a farther ſignification, viz. a little elegant 
compoſition in a ſimple, natural ſtyle and manner, 
Idyllion and eclague, in their primary intention, are the ſame 
thing: thus, the idyllia, UAA of Theocritus, are pieces 
wrote perfectly in the ſame vein with the ecloge of Virgil. 
But cuſtom has made a difference between them, and appro- 
priated the name eclogue, to pieces wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced ſpeaking ; idyllion, to thoſe wrote like the eclogue, 
in a ſimple natural ſtyle, but without any ſhepherds in them. 
See IDYLLION. 

Same imagine the name eclogue, to have been originally at- 
tributed to ſuch poems, as were wrote in imitation of others ; 
ſuch as the eclogues of Virgil, which are only imitations of 
Theoeritus. . 

Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from a, 
«Cr, goat, and . , diſcourſe, q. d. a converſation or 
diſcourſe of goats, or goat-herds. But Ruzus, in his notes 
on Virgil, thinks, they would then have made it Ar!yaaoyae, 
ægology, rather than eclogue ; or, at leaſt, the word would have 
been wrote in Greek with a, and in Latin by æ, not e. 
Barthius advances another opinion, viz. that the name eclogue, 
was given to all poetical compoſitions that were of a moderate 
length, though too ſhort to give them the name of books ; 
and hence it is, that Statius in the epiſtle at the head of the 
ITId book of his Sylvæ, and in the preface to his fourth 
book, calls his poems eclogues 3 though he had not called 
them ſo in the title, 

Auſonius, in the preface to his Cupid crucified, calls alſo his 
idylls, eclogues. Add, that Cruquius, in his comment on Ho- 
race, declares to have ſeen very ancient manuſcripts, wherein 
the ſatyrs of the poet are called eclogues ; in which he is ſe- 

conded by our learned countryman Mr. Baxter. 

EcLoGUE, is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. 
Thus, we read of the eclogues of Diodorus, of Polybius, of 
Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, &c. In which ſenſe the word 

only ſignifies extract, or collection. See EXTRACT. 

ECP GRA, Projecture, in architecture, uſually denotes the 
line, or diſtance, between the extremity of a member, or 
maulding, and the naked of the column, or other part it 
projects from. | 3 
Some authors, however, account the ecphora, or projecture, 
from the axis of the column; and define it to be the right 
line intercepted between the axis, and the outermoſt ſurface 
of a member or moulding. See PROJECTURE. 

ECPHRACTICS *, EKvPAKTIKA, in medicine, ſuch reme- 
dies as have a faculty of opening, and unſtopping the veſſels, 
through which the humours are to paſs; or which incide, 
and attenuate tough viſcid humours, and thereby promote 
their diſcharge. — The ſame with aperients and deobſtruents. 
Sce APERIENT, e. : 

* The word is formed from the Greek #x922056v, to free from 
cb/trufion ; of ex, and pego ow, ob/iruo, ſepio. 
The chief ſimple ecpractics, are the little centaury, worm- 
wood, agrimony, hyſſoy, chamedrys, bark of tamariſk, roots 
of capers, ſcolopendrium, &c, | | 

ECPIESMA, EKHIEZ MA, in chirurgery, a kind of fracture 
of the ſkull, Sc. wherein there are ſeveral ſplinters, that 

preſs and diſorder the inner membranes. See FRACTURE. 

ECTHESI *, in church hiſtory, a name which the emperor 
Heraclius gave to a confeſſion of faith publiſhed-by him in 
630. See FAITH, oy ca 

* The word is Greek, ex0eo1s, and ſignifies expoſition. 


The Ectheſis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 


eſtabliſhed only one will in Jeſus Chriſt, Heraclius — 1 
acobites, 


it at the inſtigation of Athanaſius chief of the 
Cyrus patriarch of Alexandria, and Sergius patriarch of Con- 


E DI 


| ftantinople : but finding that the Roman church "I 


heretical, he diſowned it, and declared b med it 
which he ſpread throughout the eaſt and weſt, — wn 
dernire :, ke Len pry, » Gur when 
; „ in the Latin proſody, a fi 
is retrenched, or cut off, ity is a of "Un 
when the following word begins with a vowel or an z w. 
be word i, Greek, auf al 
. e is Greek, ex0anlis; which ſigni ) 
Thus in, multum ille, &c. 15 ſcanning . 
the m at the end of multum, and only make three f. Nat «yp | 
— two 1 See ELISLION. tte in 
me account ecthlipfis, a tical licence i 
verſification, but, in — ty, 3 of an "9 ry Latin 
the following word in the ſame verſe begins with a vor wm 
matter of neceſſity, not of licence. wha 
Anciently, the s was likewiſe retrenched before a cons 
as facundu ſuoque, for facundus, &c. In effect, the =", 
were peculiarly rough and harſh in the Latin pron wats 
as appears from Quintilian : and it was this led 8 
retrench them at the ends of their words; as the like . 
did the F 1 an drop their « feminine before a word bog 
ning with a vo iatus, g 
— a Lag at , to avoid the hiatus, or concourſe of 
ECTHYMOSIS *, in medicine, a vehement agitzt | 
3 * nt 28 titation and 
dilatation of the blood and ſpirits; ſuch as happens 
oldimey . of joy. WT 1 
| e word is formed of ex, ex, and Hy ani 
ECTROPIUM, EKTPOTIION, in 3 a iba of he 
es, conſiſting in a ſort of inverſion of the lower e. lid 
which diſables it from covering its part of the eye. See P, 
ECINESTICS®, mxTracrt . 
| , EKTTAQTIKA, remedies 
ſume, and eat off callus's, Has. and — 2 — 
formed 75 2 Sls * CaLLvus, 4 | 
e Word is formed of &, and TvaG, callus, 
ECTYPE *, Exrrnoz, among medalliſfs, an inboſ 
figure, or impreſſion of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figured 
copy of an inſcription, or other ancient monument. 
The word is Greek: agy#]vToy, denotes the original, or 
__ oſexe, the copy, or image, moulded or truck in 
eux : a 
wil bt, efypon, the image in reliero, or em- | 
In books of travels, we find abundance of eyes of ancient 
inſcriptions, of the Trajan column, of Chilminar, &. 
ECU, or Escv, the French crown. See the articles Czoyy 
and Escu, , "ri ; 
ECURY. See the article EQuezy. 
ECUSSON, in heraldry, an ineſcutcheon,, or little eſcutcheon, 
See EsCUTCHEON, and INESCUTCHEON. 
EDDISH, or Eapisn, the latter paſture, or graſs, which 
comes after mowing, or reaping : otherwiſe called zagra, 
or earſh, and etch. . = | e 
EDDY, in natural hiſtory, is when the water, at any place, 
runs back contrary to the tide, or ſtream, and fo falk into 
the current again. | 
The ſea-men call that eddy-water, which falls back, as it 
were, on the rudder of a ſhip: under fail, the dead water. 
An eddy wind, is that which returns, or is beat back from 
5 — — N by Winp, * 
Is DHILING, and ATHELING, 
EDGINGS, in gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 
placed by way of borders, around beds, compartiments, &c. 
For the edgings of compartiments, box ſeems the moſt proper. 
— =P on r- alſo — of aromatic plants, as 
age, ſweet marjoram, thyme, lavender, hiſſop, &. 
EDHILING, EN tes neon; "an ancient * of the 
nobility. among the Anglo-Saxons. See Nos1uTy. 
The Saxon nation, ſays Nithard, Hiſt. I. IV. is divided into 
er 3 or chſſes of people; the edilimgi, the ff hy: 
e lazai : which ſignify the nobility, the freemen, 
the vaſſals 8 ſlaves. Wk I 
Inſtead of edhiling, we ſometimes meet with athelmg, or the! 
ing ; which appellation is likewiſe given to the king's ſon, 
and the 8 heir of the crown. See ATHELING. 
EDICT, an inſtrument ſigned, and ſealed by a prince, © 
ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. See Law: 
Edicts have no room in England, where the enatling of lays 
is not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. _ 
In the Roman law, * ſrequent mention of the 41 
the prætor, . quod prætor edixit, which was a phraſe _ 
ted to the ordinances of the prætor; though it was alſo 


on other occaſions, See Px R TOR. 


In the French law, edicls, edits, make a great fggure: wy 
are of various kinds: ſome importing a new law, or > 
tion, as the dieb of duels, of ſecond marriages, be, Of” 
the erection of new offices, eſtabliſhment of duties © w 


Fc. Sometimes articles of pacification, as the age 
Nants, &c.--- Edidts are all ſeated with green waz, 0 * 


that they are perpetual and irrevocable. ; 
Edifts with them, are much the ſame / as”. proclamatn 
with us; but with this difference, that the former bs, 


4 


authority of a law in themſelves, . from the-powe e 


2 


iſſues forth ; whereas the latter are only declatatiohßs of a | 


law, to which they refer, and have no power in them- 
ſelves. be We $ 
the EpicT. See the article CHAMBER; _ 
Chamber , A,DIFICIUM, a building. See BuiLDING. 
* The word is formed of the Latin, des, and facio, I make. 
EDILE, or rather EDILE. See the article AEDILE. * 
EDITOR, in the common; wealth of learning, a perſon who 
takes care of publiſhing the work of another author; uſu- 
ally, an ancient author : for editor is neither properly ap- 
lied to a working printer, nor to an author who prints his 
_ — a great editor of ancient writings : the Lovain 
Joors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Surmond, biſhop Walton, 
Mr. Hearn, &c. are learned editors. 


EDUCATION, the art of bringing up, forming, and inſtruẽt- 


In order for erveſcence to take place, the particles of the 
latter body muſt be ſuppoſed conformable, both in bulk and 
figure, to the pores of the other; ſo as they may enter, and 
fill the ſame, like wedges : And beſide, a ſtrong degree of 
attraction between the particles of the two bodies, 
than the attraction, or force of coheſion, between the particles 
of either of the bodies alone. See ATTRACTION. 
Hence it ſhould ſeem, that eferveſcence only differs froni 
fermentation, in the degree of exploſion ; which in effer- 
veſcences, by reaſon of the greater purity and freedom of the 
acid and alkali, is greater than in fermentations, Sce Frr- 
MENTATION. 
Of efferveſcences, ſome are hot; and others celd. Of the firſt 
kind, are thoſe produced by mixture of oil of tartar per 
deliguium, with ſpirit of vitriol ; quicklime with cold water; 
acid ſpirits, with alkaline, or carthy bodies; aqua fortis, 
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ing children. See CHILD. 


: ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, aqua regia, Cc. with all 
The follies of a too delicate education, are well expreſſed in n q 21a, 


ERS SS EPR - 


that device of an ape, which by over careſſing and hugging 
its young ones, ſtrangles them; with this motto, complectundo 
necat. Octavius Ferrarius has a very good Latin treatiſe on 
the ſubject of education, entitled Chiron; the name of the cen- 
taur, who was Achilles's tutor, 5 

Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe of education is known to every 
body. Quintilian employs the ſecond chapter of his firſt 
book, in enquiring whether a domeſtic, or a college educa- 
tion, be preferable, i. e. whether it be better to bring up ones 
children at home, or to ſend them to the colleges, and public 
ſchools. After urging all that can be ſaid on either ſide, he 
concludes for a a. or ſchool education. | 

EDULCORATION, in pharmacy, is the dulcifying, or ſweet- 
ening of any food, or remedy, by means of honey, ſugar, or 
ſyrups. See DULCIFYING, 

EpuLCORATION, in chemiſtry, denotes the freſhning, or 
purging any thing of its ſalts, by repeated lotions, or wafhings 
in cold water, | 
Such is the dulcifying of precipitates of mercury, metals; &c. 
by waſhing away thoſe ſharp ſalts, by whoſe means they had 


been diflolved, or which had been mingled with them, to ef- 


fect a diſſolution. See ABLUTION, 
EEL Fiſhing. See the article FISHING; 


EFFARE“, or EFFRAYE', in heraldry, a term applied to a 
beaſt, when rearing on its hind legs, as if it were affright- 


ed. 

EFFECT, the reſult, or conſequence, of the application of a 
cauſe, or agent, on ſome ſubjedt. See CAusk. | 
It is one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or ade- 


quate effe#s, are always proportionable to the powers of their 


cauſes, 

EprEcT is alſo of ſome further import in the arts: As when 
we ſay, in painting and architecture, that ſuch a contraſt, or 
ſuch a drapery, or ſuch an attitude, have a fine, or an ill 
effef, i. e. are beautiful, or noble, &c, Too many breaks, 


and little enrichments in a building, have a pitiful ect, i. e. 
give it a mean aſpect. 


Error, in the 3 is applied to the motions of the hand, 


which direct the horſe. 


They diſtinguiſh four effects of the hand, viz. in uſing the 


bridle to put a horſe forwards, draw him backwards, and 


ES it out of the right hand into the left, or vice 

verſa, 

ExFecrs, in commerce, &c. the goods poſſeſſed by any per- 
ſon, whether moveable, or immoveable : particularly thoſe 
which merchants and dealers acquire by trade. 

The Fects of merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into three 
claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful: by an ordonnance of the 
French court in 1673, every merchant is obliged to take 


" inventoty, or review every. year, of all his effefts of every 


ind ; . 

* Vacant Errrers. See the article VAcanT. + | 
EFFECTIONS, in geometry, the geometrical conſtructions 
of propoſitions. See ConsTrUCTION. 

The term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and practices; 

which when they are deducible from, or founded upon, ſome 

moon propoſitions, are called the geometrical aſfections there- 


EFFERY ESCENCE, is popularly uſed for a light ebullition ; 


or a briſk inteſtins motion, produced in a liquor by the firſt 
action of heat, 


See EBULLIT1ON; 


senen, in chemiſtry, is not applied to any ebul- 
ton, or motions produced by fire; but only to thoſe reſult- 

m the mixture of bodies of different natures, which by 
3 on one another, occaſion a heat, reſembling the 


ing fro 
their 


For tion, or boiling produced by fire. 


Parr | 
trio], produce an efferveſcence, &. 


uvin defines efferveſcence more ſcientiſically, to be a vo- 


nt expulſion of the air, out of it 


Vor. I. Ne L. 


without any notable ſeparation of its parts. 


mixed with alkalies, e. gr. oil of tartar, and ſpickt of | 


4 


he” pores of the particles 
wa body, by the intruſion of the particles of ere 


| Ar. 9 3 . N 8 P. velors poſſeſſed by | 


| 


metallic bodies, marcaſites, and minerals ; coral, with lemon, 
or orange juice; marble with ſpirit of ſalt; hartſhorn, chalk, 
boars tooth, crabs eyes, mother of pearl, and all ſhells with 
acids; In all which, the efferveſcences are attended with a 
pretty intenſe heat. Oil of vitriol, and oil of turpentine, 
particularly, mixed together, produce fuch a vehement heat, 
that unleſs they be mixed drop by drop, they are apt to burſt 
forth into a flame, and break the vial. See Hear, 

Powdered coral, mixed with diſtilled vinegar, produces a cold 
efferveſcence, which the ſame philoſophers account for hence, 
that the pores of the coral being very great, it may be eaſily 
diffolved in the acid ſpirit, without any great friction, or colli- 


ſion of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary to generate any 


conſiderable heat. See Colo. |; 


An efferveſcence may alſo be produced by the mixture of two 
cold liquors. See Dis80LUTION, 


EFFICACIOUS, ErxxcrTuar, in theology. Within 


theſe 150 years there have been great diſputes on the ſub- 
ject of efficacious grace. Grace is uſually divided into ſuffi- 
cient, and efficacious ; though the Janſeniſts hold, that there 
is no grace ſufficient, but what is gfficacious, i. e. but 
what effectually determines -the will to act. See SUFrF1c1- 
ENT. 

Efficacious grace, is that which enlightens the mind, and 
touches the heart, in ſuch manner, as always to produce its 
effect, however it be oppoſed, or reſiſted by the will, See 
GRACE, | 

Some divines maintain, that r grace is efficacious of it- 
ſelf. Eſficacious grace of itſelf, if there be any ſuch thing, 
is that which produces its effect meerly of itſelf, and not in 
vertue of any conſent of the will. Calvin is the firſt that 


uſd the term gratia efficax per ſe, grace efficacious of it- 
elf, | 


A late divine holds the efficacy of grace in itſelf to conſiſt 


in this; that efficacious grace is always joined with a moral 


neceſſity of doing the thing it inclines to; and ſufficient 
grace, joined with a moral impotence of doing it. See 
UFFICIENT; | | | | 

The Arminian and Popiſh way of conceiving the neceſſity of 


e grace, is to hold that this grace is never wanting, at 
ea 


ſt to the righteous, except 7 4 their own default; that 
they always ſtand in need of other inner graces, truly and 
properly ſufficient, in order to draw down this efficacious grace; 
and that theſe do infallibly draw it down, when they are not 
rejected, though they often remain without effect, by reaſon 
men reſiſt, inſtead of yielding their conſent, thereto. 

F. Malebranche maintains, that the mutual commerce be- 
tween ſoul and body, i. e. life, has no other vinculum, or prin- 
ciple, but the each of God's decrees : That ſecond cauſes 
have no proper efficacy, &c. See Cavuse, 


EFFICIENT, in philoſophy.I-An Erricient cauſe is that 


which produces an effect. See Cavst, and ErrEcrT. 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of cauſes in nature : 
the efficient, final, formal, and material. See each under its 


per article, „ 

Ehe ſchool philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to the na- 
ture and eſſence of an efficient cauſe.---Ariſtotle defines it, id 
unde, that from which; or, the firſt principle of change, and 
reſt, i. e. of production arid conſervation. © | | 
The efficient is called id unde, that from which; as the end 
or final cauſe, is that propter quod, for which ; the exemplar, 
ad uod, that to which; the matter, ex quo, that out of which; 
and the form, per quod, that by which. 5 


It is called the firſt principle, not in reſpect of priority of 


time, for the end exerts its caſualty before the efficient, but 
of dignity ; the efficent being a phyſically active principle, 


and the end only acting objectively. 


Others of the ſchoolmen define 2ffcrent to be principium per ſe 
influens in aliud fine mutatione ſui. Tbe Ramiſts, after Plato 


and Cicero, define an rien to be that, a qua res eſt, from 


which a thing is: To which a great Author, objecting that a 


thing may alſo be from its end, adds, that an ¶feient is that, 


a qua res vera lie > proficiſcitur. © 


Others define efficient to be, que per actionem cauſat, that 


© which cauſes by acting: for to effect, every body knows, is 
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to act; and hence, neither a procatarctie, nor an exemplary | moderns laugh at the notion, as finding that theſe via 
cauſe, are properly efficients, though uſually ranked among freſh and nouriſh both the animal and vital ſpirits, ” 


the me. | | | Some bodies are found to emit efiuvia for a great number 
Laſtly, others define an efficient to be a cauſe, a qua aliud pro- years, without any conſiderable loſs, . either as to bulk : 
ducatur, from which | ſomething is produced; conſequently, weight; as magnets, electrical bodies, ambers, and diverse ale 
what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe, is called an feet and thus rous bodies, the tenuity of whoſe emanant corpuſcles is 1. 
God is the efficient cauſe of the world; and the world the ef- credible : not but that the loſs they ſuſtain by the continu] 
fe&t of God. To which definition of an efficient, all the for- emiſſion of effluvia, may be made up to them by the rec. 
mer definitions are reducible. | | tion of other ſimilar Muvia of the ſame kinds of bodies 5 
An efficient cauſe then, is either phyſical, as fire is the efficient fuſed through the air, | Hong 
cauſe of heat; or moral, as an adviſer is the cauſe of a mur- It is added, that theſe efluvia are emitted in manner of radii 
ther; or univerſal, which in various circumſtances produces rays, in orbem, and that the circumference or bound of th! 
various effects, as God and the ſun ; or particular, as a horſe, activity of the radiation, exhibits the ſame figure a8 i; that 
which produces a horſe ; or univocal, which produces an ef- of the radiant, This the aſtronomers ſufficiently prove, from 
fect like itſelf, as a horſe begets a horſe; or equivocal, as the the ratio of the refraction of the atmoſphere. For the lay of 
ſun producing a frog: or natural, which acts not only with- the emiſſion of theſe efluvia. See QUALITy, 

out precept, in oppoſition to artificial, but alſo from within, That Muvia may conſiderably operate upon, and have great 
and according to its own inclination, in oppoſition to violent, effects on bodies within the ſphere of their activity, is proved 
as fire acts when it warms : or ſpontaneous, as a dog eating: by Mr. * in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubtility of efuyia 
or voluntary and free. See LiBERTY., | where he ſhews, 1. That the number of torpulcles, emitted 
Others, conſider efficient cauſes, either as principal, or as in- by way of uvia, is immenſely great. 2. That they are of 
ſtrumental. Others, either as next, or remote; or mediate, a very penetrating nature. 3. That they move with vaſt ce. 


or immediate. Others, in fine, divide efficient cauſes, among | lerity, and in all manner of directions. 4. That there i; 
all the kinds of beings, natural, and ſuper-natural ; ſpiritual frequently a very wonderful congruity, or incongruity in the 
and corporeal : ſubſtantial and accidental ; vital and not vi- bulk and ſhape of theſe efluvia, with the pores of the bodies 
tal, &c. they penetrate into and act upon. 5. That in animal and or 
But the moſt celebrated diviſion of efficients, is that into fir/ | ganical bodies, particularly, theſe uvia may excite great mo- 
and ſecond. | | tions of one part of the frame upon another, and thereby produce 
A fir/t efficient cauſe is that, between which and the effect there very conſiderable changes in the œconomy. Laſtly, That they 


is ſome neceſſary connection. Of which kind there is none have ſometimes a power of procuring aſſiſtance in their opera- 
but God alone. See Gop. tions from the more catholic agents of the univerſe, ſuch as ore 
A ſecond efficient cauſe is that from which an effect follows in vity, light, magnetiſm, the preſſure of the atmoſphere, ts: 

conſequence of the will, or conſtitution of the creator : and That 2fluvia are emitted to very great diſtances, we have a 
which the Carteſians call an occaſional cauſe. notable proof in this: That our wines grow turbid in the hoꝑſ- 
But theſe precarious, or occaſional cauſes are, in reality, no head, preciſcly at the ſame time when the grapes are at their 
cauſes at all, but only antecedent effects. This is eaſily ſhewn : maturity in other remote countries, whence the wine was im- 


For, 1, All action, at leaſt all corporeal action, is contained ported. Beſide, that odoriferous effiuvia are, in many caſes, 
in motion ; but motion can only reſult from the firſt cauſe : perceived at the diftance of many leagues, Again, that the 
it being an allowed principal, that body of itſelf is inert and generality of efflu7ia retain the proper colour, ſmel,, taſte, 
inactive. The true cauſe of motion, therefore, is a ſpiritual, and other properties, and effects of the bodies whence they 


not a corporeal nature, But neither can a finite, ſpiritual proceeded, and this even after they have paſſed. through the 
nature, be the chief cauſe of motion; for there is no neceſſa- pores of other ſolid bodies, we have e e ov Thus, 
ry connection between the will, e. gr. of an angel, and the magnetical Muvia penetrate all, even the moſt ſolid bodi:s, 
motion of a body, nor between that of any other being ex- without any change of their nature, or loſs of force. And 


cept God. Thus, when an angel wills, a ſtone moves; by | the ſame we ſee confirmed in ſympathetick inks, n! 
reaſon God has conſtituted ſuch a law between the will of the | powders, the ſagacity of blood - hounds, &c. See Divist- 
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angel, and the motion of the ſtone : And thus, we move our | -BILITY, | | 
hands when we pleaſe, Not that the ſoul is the principal | EFFLUXION, a flowing out, from ex, out of; and fluere, 
cauſe of ſuch motion, but only the occaſional cauſe. See Oc- to flow. See ABORTION. 
caſional CAUSE, | EFFUSION, the pouring out of any liquid thing with ſome 
EFFICIENTS, in arithmetic, the numbers given for an opera- degree of force. See FLU1D, c. 
tion of multiplication ; called alſo factors. See FacToR, and In the ancient heathen ſacrifices, there were diverſe :fuſun: | 
CoEFFICIENT, of wine, and Other liquors ; called libations. When princes 
The efficients are the multiplicand and multiplyer. See MuL- conclude a treaty of peace, they uſually pretend it is to pre- 
TiIPLICATION, | vent the effuſion of chriſtian blood, See LIBATIOx. 
EFFIGY, ErriorkEs, a portrait, or repreſentation of a per- Exxus10Nn, or Fus1oNn, in aſtronomy, denotes that part of the 
ſon to the life, See PoR TRAIT, ſign Aquarius, repreſented on celeſtial globes and planiſpheres, 
Kings are ſhewn in effigy in their ſtate beds. See the article | by the water iſſuing out of the urn of the water-bearer. 
PARADE, AqQUARIUS, 
Erxy1Gy, is alſo uſed for the print, or impreſſion of a coin, re- | EGG, in natural hiſtory, a part formed in the females of cer- 
preſenting the prince's head who ſtruck it. tain animals; which, under a ſhell or cortex, includes an 


To execute or degrade in EFF1Gy, denotes the execution, or | embryo or foetus, of the ſame ſpecies ; the parts whereof ya 
degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, who | afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by incubation or by 
cannot be apprehended or ſeized, acceſſion of a nutritious juice. See ANIMAL, F 
In France they hang a picture on a gallows, or gibbet, where- | The ſpecies of animals that produce eggs, are particularly 0 

in is repreſented the criminal, with the quality, or manner of nominated oviparous ; and the part wherein the egg is formed, 
the puniſhment : at bottom is wrote the ſentence, or condem- the ovary. See OvaRY, and Ov1PAROUS. . 

nation. — It is only ſentences to death, that are executed in Of the various kinds of eggs, thoſe of hens, or pullets, 2 
fo | | | the moſt uſual, and which have been the moſt obſerved, A 

EFFLORESCENCE, a breaking out of humours in the ſhall ſay ſomewhat of the ſtructure thereof, and the gener? 

ſkin ; as in the meaſles, or the like, See EXANTHEMA. | tion of the chick therein. | white, 

FFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles | The exterior part, then, of a hen's egg, is the ſhell; 4 n 
from any body: or an emanation of ſubtile corpuſcles, from a thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, and de 
mixed, ſenſible body, by a kind of motion of tranſpiration, See | ing them from injuries. Immediately under the ſhe © the 
TRANSPIRATION, | membrana communis, which lines the whole cavity 0 . 
That there are ſuch efiuvia, continually emitted from all bo- | ſhell, adhering pretty cloſely to it, except at the boot, i 
dies, is pretty certain: Thus, if a body be immerged in water, | where a little cavity is left between them, Wich ut 4 
or any other humid matter, little bubbles are continually tranſ- | grows bigger. Under this membrane are contained . 
mitted therefrom to the ſurface of the water; abc e bumina, or whites, each wrapped up in its on —_ * 
poſed to be nothing elſe but little particles, detached from the In the middle of the inner white, is the vitellus, or) The 
ſolid body ; and which, when they arrive at the ſurface, cloſed likewiſe, in its ſeparate involucrum,” or er figure 
emerge in form of bubbles, And thus a body, placed in the | outer albumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to ond 


receiver of an air-pump, is ſeen, as it were, in a kind of ef- of the ſhell: The inner is ſperical, and of à more 
ferveſcence, by reaſon of the external particles continually | viſcid ſubſtance ; and the yelk is of the ſame ou poles of 
flowing from the ſame. | At each end is a chalaza, which are, as it Were, 1, each 


Odoriferous bodies, every body knows, are continually emit- | this thicrocoſm : theſe are white, denſe bodies, Seat theſe 
ting ſubſtantial Muvia; by means whereof it is, that they ex- of three little globules like hail joined together "knit toge- 
cite in us the ſenſe of ſmelling. Theſe minute efiluvia, are not only the ſeveral membranes are connected, or their pro” 
ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of fumes and va- | tber, by which means the ſeveral liquors are kept . alſo to 
pours. See SMELLING, | | | r place and poſition to each other ; but the) lot the l 
The ſchool philoſophers hold theſe Muvia to be intentional — one and the ſame part of the yelk uppermoſt, he 

qualities, as they call them, and nothing ſubſtantial ; but the be turned which way it will, See CHALASA: © at 
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EGG 


About che middle, between the chalazz, on the ſide of the 


yelk, and in the membrane thereof, is a little veſica, or blad- 


| nlike a vetch, or lentil, called the cicatricula, and 
5 To eye of the ep. In this veſicle 1s contained a hu- 
mour, in, and of which the chick is generated. See CIc A- 

CULA. 5 n ' 11 75 

All theſe parts of a pullet's egg, are found in all other eggs, 
to which the definition of an egg properly and ſtrictly agrees: 
ſuch egg being that, of a part whereof the animal is formed, 
the reſt ſerving for its food. Accordingly, the firſt ſeed, or 
ſtamen of the chick, is in the cicatricula, EE 
The albumen is the nutritious juice, whereby it is diſtended 
and nouriſhed till it become big ; and the yelk ſerves it for food 
after it is well grown, and partly alſo after it is hatched. For, 
a-good part of the yelk remains after excluſion ; being receiv- 
ed into the chicken's belly, as a ſtore-houſe, and conveyed 
thence by the appendicula, or ductus inteſtinalis, as by a fun- 
nel, into the guts, ſerving inſtead of milk. See HAT H- 
Iv G, and PUNCTUM Sahens. 7225 1 
An Eo, improperly ſo called, is that of the whole whereof the 
animal is formed : ſuch as are the eggs of flies, butterflies, &c. 
which Ariſtotle calls vermiculi. | p 
The two have this further difference, that whereas the for- 
mer, after they are excluded from the female, need no exter- 
nal nutriment, nor any thing but warmth and incubation, 
to bring the foetus to perfection: the latter, after they 
are fallen out of the ovary into the uterus, require the nu- 
tritious juices of the uterus to diſtend and enlarge them ; 
whence they remain much longer in the uterus than the 
other, | S | 
The principal differences among eggs properly. ſo called, are, 
that ſome are perfect, i. e. have all the parts above deſcribed, 
while in the ovary, or uterus : and others, imperfect, as not 


| Having all thoſe parts till after they are excreted or laid; ſuch 


are the eggs of fiſhes, which after they are brought forth, 
aſſume an albumen to themſelves from the water, | 

Another difference is, that ſome are fœcundated, and. others 
not: the firſt are thoſe which contain a ſperm, injected by 
coition of the male, to diſpoſe them for conception : the reſt, 


not impregnated with this ſperm, never breed young by any 


incubation, but always putrify. | E 
An egg fœcundified, contains the rudiments of the chick, be- 
fore ever the hen have ſate upon it. By the microſcope we 
ſee, in the middle of the cicatricula, the plain carina of the 
chick, ſwimming in the liquamen or humour; it conſiſts of 
fine white zones, or threads, which the warmth of future 
incubation enlarges, by rarifying and liquifying the matter 
firſt of the albumen, and then of the vitellus, and preſ- 
ſing them into the veſſels of the cicatricula, for a further 
preparation, digeſtion, aſſimilation, and accretion; till the 
_—_ too big for its covercle, breaks the ſhell, and is de- 
ered, ' 

It was anciently thought, that none but birds and fiſhes, with 
ſome other animak, were produced, ab ovo, from eggs; but 
the generality of the moderns incline to think, that all ani- 
mals, even man himſelf, is generated the ſame way. Harvey, 


de Graaf, Kerckringius, and ſeveral other great anatomiſts, | 


have fo ſtrenuouſiy aſſerted this opinion, that it now generally 


obtains, 


In the teſtes of women, are found little veſicles, about the 


ſize of green peas, which are accounted as eggs; for which 
reaſon, theſe parts, which the ancients called te/ticles, the mo- 
derns call ovaries, Theſe eggs fœcundified by the moſt vo- 
latile and ſpirituous part of the ſeed of the male, are detached . 
from the ovary, and fall down the fallopian tubes into the 
uterus, where they grow and increaſe. See CONCEPTION, 
and GENERATION. OAT | 

This ſiſtem is countenanced and confirmed by abundance of 
obſervations and experiments. M. de 8. Maurice, upon open- 
ing a woman at Paris, in 1682, found a foetus perfectly 
formed in the teſticle. | e | P 

M. Olivier, a phyſician at Breſt, atteſts, that in the year 
1684, a woman, pregnant ſeven months, was brought to bed 
of a whole plate full of eggs faſtened together like a bunch 
of grapes, and of various ſizes, from that of a lentil to that 
of a pigeon's gg. Wormius aſſures us, that he had himſelf 
ſeen a woman who had lain an egg. And Bartholin confirms 
him, Cent, I, Hiſt, Anatom. IV. p. 11. The fame author 
tells us, he knew a woman at Copenhagen, who, after twelve 


weeks conception, was delivered of an egg wrapped up in | 


thin ſhell, Lanzonus, Dec. II. An. ix. Obi. 38. p. 73. 
of the Curigſi Nature, relates the ſame thing of another wo- 
man ſeven weeks gone ; the egg ſhe brought forth was of a 
lize between that of a hen and a pigeon .z and was .cover'd 
with membranes inſtead of a ſhell... The outer membrane, or 
cnorion, was thick and bloody; and the inner, or. amnios, 
thin and tranſparent, including a whitiſh humour, wherein 
= embryo ſwam faſtened by umbilical veſſels, like threads of 
Bonetus, in a letter to Zuingerus, .publiſhed in the epheme- 
rides of the Curiofi nature, Dec. II. An. 2. Obſ. 186, P. 417. 
relates, that a young maid had caſt forth a great number of 


/ 


| 


Dracon. 


treatiſe de Generation. Animal. 


ties were likewiſe produced from eggs. 
Mind Eo. See the article WIND Egg. 


fs: 10. See allo Ecurinus, OvoLo, Cc. 
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little 2ggs. Con. Virdungius obſerves, that in diſſecting a wo- 
man who had a rupture, he found eggs of diverſe ſizes 
in the cornua of the womb. Laſtly, we meet with di- 
verſe inſtances of the ſame thing in Rhodius, Cent. III. Obſ. 
57. and in ſeveral places of the memoirs of the Curiof Na- 
ture, Inſomuch that Berger, in his treatiſe de Natura hu- 
mana, L. II. C. I. p. 461. makes no ſcruple to give it as 
his opinion, that the only difference between animals, called 
oviparous, and thoſe denominated viviparous, conſiſts in this; 
that the former caſt their eggs out of the body, and lay them 
in neſts ; and that their 2ggs contain all the nouriſhment re- 
quiſite for the fruit, or foetus : whereas in the latter, the eggs 
are only layed from the ovary into the uterus ; that they 
* but little juice; and that the mother furniſhes the 
reſt. 

There is not ſo much as a plant, whoſe generation, accord- 
ng to the ſentiment of Empedocles, and fince him of 

ap 


ighi, Rallius, Fabric. de Aquapendente, Grew, and 


2 is not effected by the way of eggs. . See Pl AN r, 
Go 

On the other hand, we have numerous inftances of ovipa- 
rous animals, producing their young abſolutely alive, and 
without eggs. Such inſtances we have of a crow, a hen, ſer- 
pents, fiſhes, eels, &c. See Iſibord. ab Amelanxen, Breviar. 
Memorabil. N. 28. in Append. Ephem. Curioſ. Nat. Dec. II. 
An. 4. p. 201. Lyſerus, Obſ. VI. Aldrovand. Hift. Serp. & 


309. Seb. Nuremberg, De Mirac. Natur. in 
2 41. Franc, Paullin de Anguilla, S. I. C. 2, 
C 


But this is not all: Naturaliſts affords inſtances of males, and 
even men, caſting out eggs by the fundament. The thing 
will look ſo odd to an Engliſh reader, that we might be cen- 
ſured, were we to relate the various accounts of this kind in 
form, We ſhall, therefore, content our ſelves to refer the 
reader, who. has curioſity enough that way, to the authors 
and places where he may meet with them, viz. Chriſt, Paulin. 
Cynograph. Curioſ. Sect. I. L. 3. F. 56. Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. 
Dec. II. A. 8. Of. 117. p. 261, and Dec. I. An. 2 05. 
250. and Dec. II. An. 4. Append. p. 199. Shenck. H. 
Monſt. p. 129, Ce. | 
M. Stolterfoht is of opinion, that at leaſt, in ſome of theſe 
caſes, what was taken for eggs might be no more than cer- 
tain aliments ill digeſted, and coagulated ; an inſtance of 
which he himſelf had ſeen, As to thoſe of women, Wor- 
mius and Fromann. L. III. de Faſcinat. P. VI. C. 20. 
§. 9. p. 882. take it for the effect of the devil: but Bar- 
2 and Stolterfoht treat the notion, as it deſerves, with 
eriſion. | 


Gouſlet, de Caufis Bene Hebraicæ, explodes the mo- 


dern ſyſtem of generation ab ov, as contrary to ſcripture : 


and others imagine they have ſeen the animal alive, and 


formed in the ſeed of the male. See ANIMALCULE, and 


SEED, | 5. 

Malpighi, has made very eurious obſervations with the mi- 
croſcope, of all the changes that happen in the egg, every half 
hour of incubation, Voſſius, and diverſe other authors, are 
very ſollicitous about ſettling the queſtion, which was formed 
firſt, the egg or the pullet ? de Idolol. L. III. C. 78. 


In Egypt, they hatch their eggs by the. heat of a furnace, or 


oven; and frequently have ſeven or eight thouſand chick- 
ens come forth at a time. An account of the method 
hereof we have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. See HAT ch- 
ING, ' ; 

At Tonquin, they are faid to keep epgs entire for the ſpace 
of three years, by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes 
and brine. The tortoiſe is ſaid to lay no leſs than fifteen 
hundred eggs, which ſhe covers in the ſand, and leaves the 
ſun to hatch them; and the eggs of the oſtrich are hatch- 


ed after the ſame manner. Willugh. Ornithel, L. II. C. 8. 
F. 1. | 
| 15 the Ada Erudit. Lipſ. An. 1683. p. 221. mention is 


made of a hen's egg, in all reſpects like the common ones, in 
the middle whereof was found another, of the ſize of a pige- 
on's egg. See SUPERFETATION, 

Eggs with double ſhells, are no unuſual phænomenon. Har- 
vey is very large on the rationale of theſe appearances, in his 


Among the ancients, the egg was the ſymbol of the world ; it 


being a tradition among them, that the world was made of an 


egg © whence eggs became of ſingular importance, in the ſacri- 
ow of Cybele, the mother of the Gods. Some of their dei- 


. 


Cows EGG, is a name which ſome authors give to a kind of 


bezoard, found in the ſtomachs of the cow kind. See Bx- 
ZOARD..: - |. * 


3 


Edd, in architecture, an * of an oval ſorm, cut in the 
echinus, or quarter- round, of the Ionic and compoſite capi- 


tals. The profile, or contour of the echinus, is enriched 
with eggs and anchors, alternately placed. —See Tab. Arebit. 


cal EGG in iſtry. See PHILOSOPHICAL. _ 
—— "ors EGUISCE 
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EGUISCE!. See the article Arcbfsc E. 

EGYPTIANS, in our ſtatutes, a counterfeit kind of rogues, 
who, being Engliſh, or Welſh people, diſguiſe themſelves in 

uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing 
to themſelves an unknown, canting language, wander up and 
down ; and under pretence of telling fortunes, curing diſeaſes, 
c. abuſe the common people, trick them of their money, 
and ſteal all that is not too hot, or too heavy for them. See 
ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
1 and 2 Phil. & Mar. C. 4. 5 Eliz. C. 20. 
The origin of this tribe of vagabonds called Egyptians, and 
popularly Gies, is ſomewhat obſcure ; at leaſt the reaſon of 
the denomination is ſo, It is certain, the ancient Egyptians 
had the character of great cheats, and were famous for the 
cleanlineſs of their impoſtures ; whence the name might af- 
terwards paſs proverbially into other languages ; as it is pretty 
certain it did into the Greek, and Latin. Or elſe, the ancient 
Egyptians, being much verſed in aſtronomy, which in thoſe 
days was little clſe but aſtrology, the name was on that 
ſcore aſſumed by theſe diſeurs de bonne avanture, as the 
French call them, or tellers of good fortune. 
Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Europe but 
has its Egyptians, though not all of them under that denomi- 
nation: the Latins call them Ægyptii; the Italians, Cingani and 
Cingari ; the Germans, Zigeuner, the French, Bohemiens ; 
others, Saracens ; and others, Tartars, &c, 
Munſter, Geogr, L. III. c. 5. relates, that they made their 
firſt appearance in Germany, in- 1417, exceedingly tawny 
and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array; though they affected qua- 
lity, and travelled with a train of hunting dogs after them, 
like nobles, 
giſmond of Bohemia, and other princes. Ten years after- 
wards they came into France, and thence paſſed into England. 
Paſquier, in his Recherch. L. IV. c. 19. relates the origin of 
the Gipſies, thus: on the 17th of April 1427, there came 
to Paris twelve penitents, or perſons, as they ſaid, adjudged 
to penance, viz. one duke, one count, and ten cavaliers, or 
perſons on horſeback : they took on themſelves the character 
of chriſtians of the lower Egypt, expelled by the Saracens, who 
having made application to the pope, and confeſſed their fins, 
received for penance, that they ſhould travel through the 
world for ſeven years, without ever lying in a bed. Their 
train conſiſted of 120 perſons, men, women and children, 
which were all that were left of 1200, who came together 
out of Egypt. They had lodgings affigned them in the chap- 
pel, and people went in crouds to ſee them. Their ears were 
perforated, and ſilver buckles hung to them. Their hair was 
exceedingly black and frizzled ; their women ugly, thieviſh, 
and pretenders to telling of fortunes: The biſhop ſoon after- 
wards obliged them to retire 3 and excommunicated ſuch as 
had ſhewn them their hands, 
By an ordonnance of the eſtates of Orleans, in the year 
I560, it was enjoyned all theſe impoſtors, under the name of 
Bohemians and Egyptians, to quit the kingdom on penalty of 
the galleys. Upon this they diſperſed into leſſer companies, 
and ſpread themſelves over Europe. The firſt time we hear 


of them in England, was three years afterwards, viz. anno 


1563. Raph. Volaterranus making mention of them, af- 
firms that they firſt proceeded or ſtrolled from among the 
Uxii, a people of Perſis, or Perſia. 
EG VYPTIAN-Tzar. See the article YEAR, 
EJACULATION, in medicine, the a& of emitting ſeed ; 
from the Latin ejaculari, to caſt outwards, See EMISSION. - 
To evince a man's virility, in a court of Juſtice, where he 
is accuſed of impotency, it is required he give evidence of 
erection, intromiſſion, and ejaculation. See CONGRESS, &c, 
EJACULATOR, in anatomy, a name applied to two muſ- 
cles of the genitals, from their office in the ejaculation of the 
ſeed. See SEED, : 
The ejaculatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and ad- 
vance along the urethra, as far as the middle thereof ; where 
they are inſerted laterally, | 
The fame denomination is likewiſe given two muſcles of 
the clitoris, which ariſing from the ſphincter ani, advance 
laterally along the labia, and are inſerted aſide of the clitoris. 
See GENERATION, 
JACULATORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to two 
little ducts, or canals, ariſing from the veſiculæ ſeminales, 
The gaculatory ducts are about an inch in length: towards the 
veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but contract themſelves as 
wm approach towards the urethra, which they penetrate to- 
get CT, » | 
Some authors allo apply the name ejaculatory to the vaſa defe- 
rentia. Sec DEFERENTIA vaſa. 
EICET A, called alſo HEIETÆ, and Hic ET, heretics of 
the VIIth century, who made profeſſion of the monaſtic life. 
From that paſlage in Exodus, Where Moſes and the children 
of Iſrael are faid to have ſung a ſong in praiſe of the Lord, 
after they had paſſed the Red Sea wherein their enemies had 
periſhed ; the eicetæ concluded, that they muſt ſing and dance 
to praiſe God aright: and as Mary the propheteſs, ſiſter of 
Moſes and Aaron, took a drum-in her hand, on the fame oc- 


E 


He adds, that they had paſſports from king Si- | 


** 


caſion; and all the women did the like, to teſtify their z. 
by playing, beating, and dancing; the eicete, the bett 71 
imitate their conduct herein, endeavoured to draw v0 s 
to them to make profeſſion of the monaſtic life, and — 
in their mirth. 
EJECIT infra terminum. See QUARE cjecit. 
EJECTION, the act of throwing out, or diſcharging 
thing at ſome of the emunctories; as by ſtool; vomitin > 
the like. See EX RETION, ExAcuATION, ENMISSsTOx, t 
EY EC TIoNR firme, a writ which lies for the leſſee for . 
who is ejected before the expiration of his term, eithe i. 
the leſſor, or a ſtranger 5 
EIGHT, piece of. See Pixcx of eight, 
E1GHT pair of nerves. Ste the article NeRvyE, 
EIRE, in law. See the article EVRE. 
or perfecting ay 


ELABORATION, the a& of finiſhing, 
thing with labour, and time. 
The term is chiefly uſed in medicine, where the chyle, blood 
and ſemen, are ſaid to be well elaborated when they are ye 
conditioned, have undergone all the ſecretions, mixions, in. 
pregnations and circulations neceſſary to bring them to verſe 
tion, See CHYLE, BLoop, and SEED. 
If the chyle went directly from its receptaculum to the hre, 
it would not be ſufficiently elaborated to afford good milk, 
See MILE. | 
ELABORATORY. See the article LABORATORx. 
ELASTIC * bedy is that, which, by being ſtruck, or ſtretched, 
has its figure altered; but endeavours, by its own force, to re. 
ſume the ſame.— Or, it is a ſpringy body, which when com- 
preſſed, condenſed, or the like, makes an effort to ſet itſelf 
at liberty ; and to repel the body that conſtrained it, --Such is 
a ſword-blade, a bow, &c. which are eaſily bent, but preſently 
return to their former figure and extenſion. See ELASTICIT r. 
The word is formed from the Greek, eA@5v, injulſr, or 
E£Aaurar, to impell, puſh, &c. See SPRING, 
Elaflic bodies are either natural, or artificial: thoſe moſt emi. 
nent for their elaſtic power among artificial bodies, are ſteel 
bows, braſs, ivory, and matble balls; leathers, ſkins, mem- 
branes ; braſs, filver, iron, and ſteel chords or wiars ; nerves, 
guts, hemp and flax ſtrings, &c. 
Amongſt natural bodies, the principal are air, ſponges, the 
branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, c. —It is 
diſputed, whether or no water have any elaſtic force: the 
moſt common opinion is, that it. has none of itſelf ; and that 
if it ſhew any, it is owing to the air contained therein, See 
WATER. 
The principal phænomena obſerved to obtain in elaftic bodies, 
are, 1. That an elaſtic body, (i, e. a body perfettly elaſtic, if 
any ſuch there be) endeavours to reſtore itſelf with the ſame 
force wherewith it is preſſed or bent. Thus, whatever force 
is applied to bend a bow, with the ſame force it ſtrives to un- 
bend itſelf, or return to its natural ſtate, For the force, 
wherewith the ſtring is drawn, is the ſame with that which 
reſiſts the draught ; the bow being bent ſo long, till the force 
applied, and that which reſiſts it, are in equilibrio. 
2. An elaſtic body exerts its force equally towards all ſides ; 
though the effect is found chiefly on that ſide where the re- 
ſiſtance is weakeſt : as is evident in the caſe of a bow ſhooting 
out an arrow; a gun exploding a ball, ge. 
3. Elaſtic bodies, in what manner ſoever ſtruck, or impelled, 
are infleted, and rebound after the ſame manner. Thus a 
bell yields the ſame found in what manner, or on what fide 
ſoever ſtruck. | I 
4. A body perfectly fluid, if any ſuch there be, cannot be 
elaſtic ; by reaſon its parts cannot be compreſſed. See FLUID. 
5. A body perfectly ſolid, if any ſuch there be, cannot be 
elaſtic ; in that having no pores, it is incapable” of being com- 
preſſed. See SOLID; + cy 
6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire elafticity, do it 
chiefly in three manners; either by being extended, by being 
contracted, or by being bent. * 
7. Bodies, in dilating themſelves by their egit pow, © 
a greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than a 
wards the end thereof. By reaſon the bodies are = 
compreſſed at firſt; and the renitency is always equal 
the compreſſion, | : 
8. The motion, whereby \ compreſſed bodies reſtore then 
ſelves, is uſually an accelerated motion. See e M 4 
For the laws of motion and percuſſion in ELASTIC bodies, lee © 
TION, and PERCUSSION, 
ELASTICITY, or Erasric force, in phyſics, a YT 
or power, in natural bodies, which denominates them! 
and by which they are reſtored to the figure, and © 
See ELASTIC hoch. 
elaſticih. 
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—J— Tad ſtance, val : fo that the materia ſub- them a8 donſiſting of a greater or leſs number of fine fibres of 
round, are te 0 2 Fan er endeavouring to paſs out | the fame thickneſs; the eee whereof muſt be taken in the 
mne e es ſtreightened, muſt make an effort, at the | ratio of the ſolidity of thoſe fibres, i. e. as the ſquares of the dia- 
at thoſe pry ſore the body to the ſtate it was in when the meters, of as the weights of theſe fibres, when their lengths are 
fame tins, i e was] equal.” Such fibres, of conſequence, will be equally ſtretched 

1 E * Hts its elaſticity. | ALE | dy forces that are in the fame ratio of the ſquares of the diame- 

E nt: andin — more wary philoſophers, account for elaſticity | ters; which ſame ratio, is likewiſe required between the forces 

Elo 

in li ti tter of the ehans, | in 1 «>, 

difference, that — . . . that pervades 5. The motion of a ſtretched fibre agrees with the motion of 
theſe N THER. eee, e eee a body vibfating in a cycloid; and how unequal ſoever the 
. __ * gail the precarious notion of A wat 5 CEE are, they are all performed in the ſame time. 

account for elaſticity from the great "aw © fk lid and firm bodies. | 6. In two equal chords, unequally ſtretched, unequal forces are 
= —_— = e 1 required to inflect them equally. N Their motions may be — 

| * | body is ſtruck or bent, ſo as red to thoſe of two pendulums, deſeribing ſimilar cycloi 

Thus, ſay — 1 2 little from ck? other, by different forces. Conſequently, the ſquares of the times of 
the componen affcined, of broke off, or ſeparated fo far as the vibrations of the fibres are to each other inverſely, as the 

Mon f that attrafting force whereby they | forces whereby they are equally inflected, which are as the 

to be _—_ _m_ . on the ceſſation of the external | ay by which the chords are ſtretched. | WI 
Kern. 191 - back to ir former natural ſtate. See Ar-] .7. The motions of ſimilar chords, equally ſtretched, but of 

| no x . a I | different lengths, may 2 compared with that of pendulums 

"TRA 1 eit into reſſure of the atmoſphere: | after another manner; ſor as the times of the vibrations are 
Others gore” 2 = porn od thourk — great | to be conſidered, the celerities alſo, wherewith the chords are 
for a vio - Ron ths conſtituent particles of bodies far| moved, muſt be conſidered. Now theſe celerities are to one 
— 1 in any foreign matter, muſt yet occaſion ma-| another directly as the weights whereby the chords are inflect- 
enough - caols e the ſeparated ſurfaces ; ſo that ed, and — as the quantities of matter in the chords; 
ny little vac oval of the force they will cloſe again, by the | that is, inverſely as their lengths. The celerities, therefore, 
upon the © ibe Ar l hou the external parts, See Ar- are in an inverſe duplicate ratio of thoſe lengths; that is, in- 

| Log ere bit | 3 verſely as the ſquares of the _—_— and ſquares of ——0 
* x V 2 hard bodies to imes of the vibrations, are likewiſe in the inverſe ratio: Con- 
| hers attribute the elaſticity of all hard bodies to the | times verſe r 
— wry refilition” in the air included within them. And N . — 5 ; the engths " the vos will be as the times of the 
—_— ER Not een 5 | Elaftic laminz, or plates may be conſidered as congeries's, or 

. Wists enquire à little more expreſly into bundles of elaſic chords. When the plate is inflefted, ſome fi- 
i ark of Rn, e ba pets addr a cnn i 
prom WY ab nf,” Fe may be conceived | The curve formed by the inflected plate, is eaſily determined 
do ohni, of a e e Which; e er, en r has teen Thewn concerning chords. In effect, in the 

o conſiſt, ſuch bodies. To examine elaſticity, therefore, in its | vibrations of ſuch plate, or ſpring, the motion thereof is acce- 

co ſe 0 ft beſt conſider it in muſital ſtrings, or | lerated, after the ſame manner as the motion of a chord, and of 
molt HP LING ly thoſe" of metal; for thoſe of cat-gut,| a pendulum in a cycloid, are accelerated. And the vibrations 

2 wy Tren Mena be confidered as the fibres Got of ſuch ſprings are all performed in the ſame time. 4 

n med | 444 | Elaſtic balls, ſpheres, gc. may be conſidered as conſiſting of ſe- 

. fibre chord. conſiſts in this, that it veral ela/tic lates, or ſprings; and the introceſſions, or yieldings 

Nea * and hes Are ng ihe nan of 17 point thereof, are proportionable to the. forces 
AIG — 25 eine, to its |  Wherewith the body is'compreſſed, 

— hay ic, inlet they be ex- The ELasrierry of fluids is counted for, from their particles be- 

P ͤ —˙ INNLS ende which |-— ingall endowed with a centrifugal force 3 whence Sir Tiaxc New: 

| —_—— Socks out of their — without endeavour- ton, prop. 23. lib. 2. demonſtrates, that particles, which mu- 
— Though what the degree of tenſion is, ne- | tually avoid, or fly off from one another by ſuch forces as are 
ing to gt "I 0 end 4 rot n exp 0 reciprocally proportional to the diſtances of their center, will 
en oo a — bs 40h bp ſtretched, it loſes its ' compoſe an elaſtic fluid, whoſe denſity ſhall be proportional to its 
2 a =_ — 5 the degree of tenſion that deſtroys compreſſion; and vice verſa, if any fluid be compoſed of parti- 
alaficity e 2 laſticity depends on ten- cles, that fly off and avoid one another, and hath its denſity pro- 
2 unknown. = he . portional to its compreſſion ; then the centrifugal forces of thoſe 

on is confined within. a ce ere- rey a * ö . r 
of on ether ide. See Coz, and K.. will be reciptoclly, ar the diſtances of their center, 
bo bu w che Aff a var Rog eb 2 1 Euasricrry of the air, is the force wherewith that element di- 
it is a body loſes its elafte deſtitute of| lac itſelf, upon removing the force whereby it was before com- 
ar 2 Th 2 Feral, reſſed. See Aln : N 
any ſuch force, comes t6 acquire k. — Thur 'a Plate of metal,  prefled. See 4 ſpring of the air, was firſt diſcovgred by the 
becomes ela/ti, being heat HaNicity or 0 air, was f iſcov by 

a "— © her 1 Ke ot 2 great C len eb n this e ee that 

Be — he li 01 nſion, wherewith elglicity is terminated, | hiloſopher: an extraordinary quantity of air, being intruded 

Tags at 3 1 wor Sk i par — often! "by means of a ſyringe into a ak or metal ball, till ſuch time 

TOTS . as the ball, with thiß acceffion of air, weigh oonſiderably more 
hon, in order to ſtretch chords to-certain lengths. - What the as rr ing the "mouth 
mene te , . ee 
ments made with chords of metal. e „ | r | 

ſuch chords are ſcarce ſenſible, the proportions cannot „ e+e T3 "1 

ly meaſured ; but a particular apparatus, and a kind of circuit, , For hence we argue, that nts format and t, as 

are neceſſary to arrive thereat. Dr. s'Graveſande has taken a compreſſed air bad been crouded in. Air, the 3 e 

good deal of pains, in order to fix theſe laws; the felult'of whoſe | its former degree of expanſion, upon removing ros 
experiments are as folloxu—õ 1 4 a P ; 

4 weig ht whereby is increaſed à certain 1 ela 4 , AI 5% : 

the tenſ u itte: b „ 4 de Mee fibr of be we or direction of the orifice; the elaſtic force of the air 

2 wr _ — 2. Fr. . os _ PK 1 „ e eee 

um | We Ain Fang * ing a co > article in the 
and 3; an in the fame ion, will ſtretch 'them| The elaſticity of the air making a conſiderable the 

HR ( 

dee e / een 
el. Win e 1 ny the upper air is eaſily proved to 

dez Which property "may" likewiſe be” applied"to-chelr in- Ne Ou e eee 

n. N | G 48 9 | N * | * ak | I i. * 1 | 1 
| 3 In chords of the ſame kind; _— and which are equal-|/ And the elaſticity of the air, has already been ſhewn equal to the 
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5 [- -# 15 that the elaflicity of the 
y ſtretched, but of different lengthenings produced | compreſſing power: : | whence it follows, that | 
by ſuperadding ual weights, are wy ons another xs the lengths ai equa wo the weight of the whole . * 
f the chords. Which ariſes tharche chord-is lengrhen-| See AT NO nn | ; 
clin allies parts: — ing of a — r 
5 doable the lengthening of half of fe, or a Ses of half ine lower, is ehen 2e ide weight of a column of wa "T2 


e e ys Ane diameter wiel the column of air, and the altitude of (gr = [nd 

. r neteury-28 inches high - the pring of — 1 
4. *ibres of the ſame kind, but different thickneſſes, may be] beet; or do a column of metcury-48 inches high : tbe ſpr BUY 
compared ' after the like manner; only” conſidering | the lower air is equal to the ſame codumm of water, or mercury. = 
er te ON np "EE E | 


| | 2 — 


| 2 94 
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Hence again, the ſpring of the air, included in a veſſel, Cc. | 8 new opinions, and got himſelf followers, 


F is likewiſe equal to the weight of the whole incumbent _ ok ofeſſed enemy of Virginity, "and obliged all who uh Was a 
| - ſphere; Conſequently the air, included in a veſſel, prey 1 | | 


derne 4s marry He tutored them to hypocrir. : ed his 
perſecution ;' pretending it was lawful to hg l ting 


with the ſame force, as the weight of the, atmoſphere. 


g Net | : OTIS tain the heart had no ſhare therein. Ovided 
| therefore, the elaſticity of the included air, is able to ſuſtain | „ Seniors, in the Tewiſh Hier CG 
| | mercury tothe hetghe of 28 inches, and. water to.the. height | ELDERS, 'Seiors, in the Jewiſh biſlory, were the molicancy,. 


able perſons for age ad wii 
| 1 feet, in an empty tube. See Arr-PunP.,, . [ we PERONS for age, experience, and virtue, amo 
25 ys elgfhe force o air; compreſed, is to that of the, fame | 2 er, und eee“ afſembled the elders of the jo” 
air dilated; reciprocally, as the bulk of the dilated air to that | e 21g and acquainted them with what the Lord had 
of the compreſſed air, IT a8 We OY SETS; WE OWE Hy be . 
2008 the elafticity of air more compreſſed, is to that of air Long 1 who held the firſt rank in the 
leſs compreſſed ; as the weight incumbent; on that, to the 9 WA e S elles, in imitation of the 
weight incumbent on this. But the bulks of more, and |. 7 A. 8. om oſes eſtabliſhed for the judges of 
leſs compreſſed air, are in the fame reciprocal ratio of theſe Tre greſc 399 re | 
weights. Therefore the elaſtic force, &c. + 1 1 lit P 7. ; 7; * et, had in a particular manner the appel 
Hence the elaſticity of air more compreſſed, is ſtronger than |. . * 33 n deing A.M, Mere, decanus ſeniorum, dean of the 
that of air leſs compreſſed; |,  _ . In tha tt blen Gf aps „ Ree | | 
3. The elaſticity of more compreſſed air. is to that of ait leſs | the the Wempties, of te primitive chriſtians, thoſe, who te 
_ compreſſed, cæteris paribus, as the maſs, or quantity of more + E Art Þ 2 or Ss aſſumed the denomination of pref. 
cofnpreſſed air, is to a mals of air leſs compreſſed of the ſame} . ters, Fl ders. For the word presbyteri, which . occurs 6 
| bulk. ; 4 ; | r 12 rn in the Old Teſtament, and which include | 
4. The ratio of the ſpace filled by air preſſed only by the weight 8 F ny * and prieſts, does properly ſignify elder;, de M 
of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into by further | 475 obler vations thereon, in his Sapplement aur — 
compreſſion, being given; to determine the elaſtic force of the] LG ft. . AUC Y. e 
eee . „ ee en ar biſhop, as being the chief of the ele, di 
Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed. only by the weight of the 1 N e denomination. of elder; whence it it, tiat in 
atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of mercury, | the ew Lettament the name biſhop is frequently confounded 
of the ſame baſe with the column of air, and of the height of with that of presbyter, See BisHoP, and PR ESBY TR, 
28 inches; to the bulk of the compreſſed air, that of the air For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt 
not compreſſed, and the weight of the column of mercury; Was called presbyterium, or council of the elders, where 
ſeek a fourth proportional: this will expreſs the quantity of the] the biſho preſided in quality of firſt elder, being ſeated in 
elaſtic force in the compreſſed air, vial ode dune 31 yr * e of the other elders, The prieſts, or elders, who 
Hence, ſubtracting the weight of the column of mercury from e by im, had each his judge s chair 5. for which reaſon 
the quantity of the #laftic force thus determined, the remainder] are called by the fathers, afſeſſores epiſcaporum, Nothing of 
is the force of ela/licity wherebyilt exceeds the reſiſtance of the | NY" importance was done, till it had firſt been examined, ung 
weight of the atmoſph ere. ö 2253 reſolved in this aſſembly, where the p only made one 
5. Heat increaſes the elaſticity of the air; and cold diminiſhes}. body with the other e ers, or prieſts ; the juriſdiction which 
it. See Hear, and Coup: - I we now call epiſcopal, not being then dependant on the biſhop 
6. The elaſtic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in rare- alone, but on all the elders, over whom he was the preſident, 
faction, is to the elaſticity of the air condenſed ; as the bulk of K See Bisnor. L air r 
rarified air, to the bulk of condenſed air, ts 65 LDERs, is alſo a denomination ſtill retained in the prebyteri:n 


ELATERIUM *®, EAATHPION, in pharmacy, a purgative me- . diſcipline. See P RESBYTERIAN, Vet eee 
dicine, prepared from the wild cucumber. h G The elders are officers,, who, in conjunction with the paſtors, 


x E676 | G 21 . mg . or miniſters, and deacons, compoſe the oonſiſtories, or kirk. 
| bes word is en from the Greek, eaaupe —_— ag | N ſeſhons, meeting to conſider, inſpect and regulate 4 
Elaterium is made of the pulp of the plant, forced out with the] religion and diſcipline. They: are choſe from among the peo- 


finger, which ſuffered to ſtand ſome time lets fall a ſediment, | ple, and received publickly, with ſomewhat of ceremony. 
which carefully dried on chalk ſtones. is the elgterium. | In Scotland, there are an indefinite number of clue in eich pa- 
Elaterium is à vigorous purge, and is uſed in lethargies, palſies, riſh, generally about twelve. . 


and hypochondriacal melancholies. 1104 Chamberlayne makes mention of a ruling eller in each pariſh, 
ELBOW, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend of the] choſe by the kirk-eſſion;; the congregation afterwards approving 
arm. See Arm; 47 01 t55:55 Is the choice, after a ſtrict ſcrutiny into his life and manners. He 
That eminence,  whereon the arm' reſts, called by us elbow, is adds, that the miniſter ordains him; and that his Office is for 

by the Latins called cubitus, and the Greeks @yxor, and by others life: his buſineſs being to aſſiſt the miniſter-in overſeeing and 
oe See ANCON, and OLECRANON, I oorrecting the manners of the people; to attend him in viliting, 

_ catechiſing, praying for the ſick, in private admonitions, and 
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EL BOW, is alſo uſed by architects, maſons, c. for an obtuſe. an- cat 
gle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts it from its right-/ at the communion table 32 | 
| line, #08 . | I But this we apprehend to be a miſtake; | what that author ſays 
| ELCESAITES, HEeLcEsAiTEs, of ELCESAIT ANs, as Theodo-| of rulmg elders, belonging properly to the fimpltelders, Is to ru- 
ret calls them, ancient heretics thus denominated from their ling elders, there are no ſuch things, but in the general aſſem- 
great prophet Elceſai. | „ Pie blies, Where they appear as repreſentatives of dhe relt, See 
This Elceſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the time off KIRE-Saſims, Sr,ob, PRESBYTERY, Wc 0d hill 
Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebionites, touching Je-] ELECAMPANE wine. See the article Win :: 
. ſus Chriſt ; though he altered and reformed them in ſome things, | ELECT), cheſen, in theology, particularly in the ſcriptures, is ap- 
- to denominate himſelf the author of a ſe. ' | | Plied to the faints, the predęſtinated.—In which ſenſe, the 4:7 
His fundamental doctrines were, that Jeſus Chriſt, who was] are thoſe perſons whom God has choſen to beftowthe glory of 
born from the beginning of the world, had appeared from time] heaven'upon.., See EI Eero, and PES AT tod. 
to time under diverſe bodies; that he was a celeſtial power, or | The apoſtles alſo apply the word to the primitive chriſtians.— 
virtue, called the Chri/?, whereof the Holy Spirit was fiſter ; | In which ſenſe, the eld arg thoſe choſen' and admitted" tothe 
(note, the Hebrew word for ſpirit, is feminine) and that both of | favour and bleſſing of chriſtianit nt... 
them had deſcended-into Jeſus the Son of Mary. I. God who has predeſtinated the ela to glory; 'has-likewile pre- 
The Ekeſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were alſo; called | deſtinated them to ſanctiſicatiom Bre Sa Nerpiekrron. 
Ssanpſaans, from the, Hebrew word ſames, ſun. See Saur-ExEcr, is likewiſe applied to archbiſhops, /biſhops, and otber off- 
SEAN. c agually*in- 
Scaliger was notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding that Rlaaei was] veſted wirh their office, or jiridictiong "11 191 1 9” 
no more than ai, or £fſene ; on which ſuppoſition he made] The emperar ſaid ta be cl, before his inaugurated and 
the Elce/aites the ſame with the ſect of Eſſenes, which is.contra-| - crowned ; a lord mayor is A before” his? br mayo 
xy to all antiquity; See ESSENE;  - l ralt is expired, or the ſwvrord put in his band.. ; 
_ Origen makes mention of the Ekeſaites,, in one of his homi- Philip of Savey was five years archbiſhop of Lyons, without 
lies, as a hereſy newly riſen. . The retainers hereto, ſays he, ever being otdained or conſecratedij after which he his 
. . dv; not admit all the books of the canon, but only ſbme of archbiſhepric to marry the Sounteft of N 03! 
them. They allow ſome paſſages out of the Old Teſtament| time he bote the title and-quility ob ſhop ee of Lyons 
and the evangeliſts, but reject all the epiſtles of St. Paul. eledtus Lugdunenſis. © TO IE, , 
Add, that they have produced a book," which they pretend | ELECTION, a choice made 6f 
_ deſcended to them from heaven; and maintain, that-who- | is preferred tom other. rer, KIA os, Ut. 
ever performs what is enjoined therein, ſhall obtain pardon of There ſeems this difference, bowever; between e e en 
all their fins. See Euſebius, FZ/. Lib, VI. e. 38. who re- that ein has uſually a regard to'g comipany, Scr 
marks, that this bereſy became extin& almoſt as ſoon as it Which makes the cheter gz Wee choice ielbldam ne,” 
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[thing er Peri hardly © 


of aac:  peritud & $112 W 508.1 e whenafingle perſon makes it. to! nico e oy „ 
St. Epiphanius is very full on the fubje& of this fed, Hier. We ſay, the alefien of a biſhop, a member e 
4 | 19. where be obſerves, that Eluai was a Jew by birth, and] See Bisnor, PanTIAukN TA * 
: chat not being able to live according to the law of Moſes, the | Tbe moſt. folemmn alan l that off e. * 
n a 1 6 : T9; | Aan 
' % 
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— Hay Spirit, as they call it; when the firſt cardinal 
| ſpeaks, having given his vote for any perſon, : proceeds to 
| a. adoration, and proclaims him pope, as by a ſudden inſpira- 
tion of the Holy hoſt. In which caſe, he is deemed duly |, 
elected, if all, or at leaſt two thirds of the aſſembly be conſent- 
* by Compromiſe, when the whole college pitches 
on three cardinals, to whom they give a power of, nominating 
the pope z Which power _— upon the burning out of a 
| lighted on that oceation,  _ Nit f 
| — by way of Poll or Scrutiny, which laſt is the moſt 
ual ; the cardinals throwing ſealed tickets, wherein their votes 
are wrote, into a chalice, or cup, placed on the altar, Two 
thirds of the votes are required to determine an election by ſeruti- 
See CoNCLAVE. | 12 
The fourth is by way of Acceſſion ; when, the votes being 
too much divided to ele& any body, ſome of the cardinals, de- 
ſiſt from their firſt ſuffrage, and accede, that is, give their 
voices to him, who has already the majority by ſeru- 
of acceſſion, however, is always added to the ſcru- 
| Oo ir being the conſtant raQtice for all the cardinals, to 
, * voices, after the laſt ap 6 to him whom they 
: End to have the plurality already. So that all mo h 
are, with the unanimous conſent of all the cardinals. 
Cn Kell the Rate of a perſo n who is left to his own free 
N, is alſo | | x 
2 pa take or do _— one thing, or another, which he 
ſes, See LIBERTY, CGG. FOE 55 
* in theology, ſignifies the choice which God of his 
good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the objects of mercy, 
| The dan of the Fews, was the choice God made of that peo- 
ple to be more immediately attached to his worſhip and ſervice, 
| and for the Meſſiah to be born there f. 
EL Ec IO alſo, ſometimes, ſignifies a predeſtination to grace and 
lory ; and ſometimes to glory only. See PREDESTINATION, 
RACE, oc. . r e bei a 
It is an article of faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratui- 
tous, merely and ſimply ſo: gratia.quia gratis data. But the 
divines are divided as to the point, whether electiam to glory be 
itous, or whether it ſuppoſe obedience and good works, 
1. e. whether it be before, or after the previſion of our obe- 
dience? Fu 2 K N 18 8 us 4 : 
Some hold that it is before, and after, at the fame time: it is 
beſore the previſion of our obedience, as glory is intended as an- 
tecedent to our obediencee: And it is after, as this glory is in- 
tended us as a reward, and of conſequence, as a ſequel of our 
obedience. See GRACE, REPROBATION, SG. 
ELkcrion, is alſo uſed for a part of pharmacy; being that 
which teaches how to chuſe the medicinal ſimples, drugs, 
Sc. and to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. See PhAk- 
Matr. ada . e ar 
Some diſtinguiſh a general electian, which gives the rules and 
marks for all medicines in general; and a particular one for 
each medicine in particular. See Mepicins, Duc, 
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2 LEC ION, . 43} Tak 24. wilt; . „ 
- The vice of Germany was hereditary in time of Charle- 
maign; and did not become elective, till after the death of Louis 
| the IId. the laſt of the race of C 


Some benefices are eleftive, others collative, Municipal offices 
in 1 aue generally elefive,; in Spain, venal : Poland 
is an ele&ive Linglom. . All prelatures in France are eleffive, 
—:; Ct VO AION 225. 
ELECTOR *, a-.perſon who, has 2 right to ele#, ot chuſe ano- 
ther to an office, honour, c. See ELECTION. . , 


| maſter of an order, Ac. mubigazdards ming. 
ELecTos, is particularly, and by way of eminence, applied to 


+ ETORATBE,, +; : 


be origin of ele&ors.is not well known; ſome, xefer. it to the 


ume of Otho III II. who 
* founder of 


Their number, however, was unſettled, at leaf gill. the time 
of Frederic II. in che 13th entury,. The golden Uh pub- 


of Saxonys, and the marquis of >Brandenburgh. .. By the 
of Munſter, in 4 0 order Was | 


- 
* 


A an eighth electorate erected for the count pala- 
In the year 1692, a ninth, clettorate was created by the em- 


bperor Leopold, in favour. of Erneſt duke of Hanover, under 


the. title of elector of Brunſwic. Some oppolition was made to 


this election; and the princes of Sn out for ſome 


timę, and refuſed to Ne ele But they afterwards 
acquieſced in it, and it has been ſince recogni by all the fo- 
bs i The king of France did it at laſt by the treaty 


The ſeveral funQtions of the elecors are as follow: the ele#7or 


of Mentz, is chancellor of Germany; convokes the ſtates, and 


gives his vote before any of the reſt. The ele&or of Colo 


is 
grand 2 of Italy, and conſecrates di 


eleciur of Treves, is grand chancellor of the Gauls, and 


. confers the | impoſition of hands on the emperor. The 


count palatine of the Rhine is grand maſter of the imperial pa- 


_ lace, and preſents the emperor with a globe at his coronation. 


The marquis of Brandenburgh is grand chamberlain, and puts 
the ring on the emperor's finger. The duke of Saxony, -now 
king of Poland, is grand marſhal, and gives the ſword to the 
emperor. The king of Bohemia, who was anciently only duke, 
is grand butler, and puts Charlemain's crown on the emperor's 


bead. Laſtly, the elefer of Hanover, now king of Great 


Britain, is arch; treaſurer; though firſt erected under the title 
of ſtandard- bearer of the — 78 


ELECTORAL, ſomething relating, or belonging to an elecdor. 


See ELECTOR, and ELECTORATE. 


. The eleeral prince is the eldeſt ſon of an elector, and the pre- 
.. ſumptive heir of his dignity. , See PRINCE. Sp. 


EleQtors are addreſſed under the title of eleftoral highneſſes. | See 
HigHness. 


I be eleforal college, conſiſting of all the electors of the em- 
Pirxe, is the moſt illuſtrious and auguſt body in Europe. Bellar- 


min and Baronius attribute the inſtitution of the clechoral college 


ta pope Gregory V. and the emperor Otho III. in the Xth cen- 
tury. Of which opinion, are the generality of hiſtorians, and 


particularly the canoniſts. Wicquefort is of another ſentiment; 


| and endeavours to make it appear, from the elections of the ſuc- 
ceeding princes, that the number of electors was not then fixed; 


nor the elactoral dignity annexed to any particular principalities, 


excluſive of the other princes of Germany. He adds, that there 
was nothing ſettled with regard hereto: before Charles IV. and 


that the publication of his golden bull, was only to prevent 
Tchiſms, and ſecure the repoſe of the kingdom by a regulation in 


- fox | 


d | Yah 
It was the golden bull, therefore, publiſhed in 1356, that con- 


ſtituted the clectoral college, and reduced the number of electors 


to ſeyren. See COLLEGE, and BUI. 


ELECTORAL Crown, or Cormet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned up with 
- ermine, cloſed with a ſemi-circle ' of gold, all covered with 
- pearls, On the top is a globe with a croſs thereon. See 


CROWN. 3 f $0 34414 i abit 7 3 15 
ELECTORATE, the dignity of an elector, with the territory, 


or dominions, to Which that quality is annexed, See ELRHC TOR, 
and ELECTORAL, 4 | 


We ay, the. dleAerate of Saxony, of Bavaria, e. The em- 


peror, of his own ſpecial authority, in the year 1692, erected a 
ninth: eleForate, in favour of the houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh. 
The princes, who diſputed the validity of this election, were 
called the appo/ers of the ninth electorate. | | 


-- Though..the. cuſtom ordinarily. be, in Germany, for the ſons 
of princes to ſhare their father's lands, and territories among 
them; thoſe whereto the elegtorate is annexed, are not uſed to 
f by dizided ; but paſs entire to the eldeſt ſan,. who ſucceeds to the 
TT Gorate. 785 19988 Attac A 25 ie 4 

ELECTRICITY, or EIS RIAL Frce, is that power, or 


property, whereby amber, jet, ſcaling-wax, agate, glaſs, and 
moſt kinds of precious ſtones, attract {traws, paper, and other 


light bodies to themſelyes. See ATTRACTION,. 


Electricity differs from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only at- 
tracts iron, whereas the former indifferently attracts moſt kinds 


0 f bodies; though the effect is only ſenſihle in light ones. See 
MAGNET. | 54 


The Peripatetics hold this power to conſiſt in I know not what 
ſteeret quality, or ſympathetic. power, ſubſiſting between the 
amber, c. gr. and the ſtraw, and reſulting from the ſubſtantial 
C | Se8 QUALITY. bd hs Oe 
But ke later philoſogbers generally agree to make it the effect 
al a corporeal effluyiumz; emitted from, and returning to, the 
: -eleQrieal body. Though 2 to the nature of theſe effluyia, 
: and: the; manner of their acting, they are greatly divided, See 
EDA nun e 


Some; wich Caheus, ſuppoſe afus] fieams. te ifſue out of the 


| t air. which, after it has been driven 
- off u little way, :makes a., it were a little yortex, by the reſi- 
ſtanco it meets wirhal in he femoter air, to which theſe elecri- 
cal ſteams did not reach: and hat theſe ſteams ſhrinking quick - 
back again to the 


treat 
| the duke of Bayaria being put in the place of the count pa- 
eg? - 8 Dey % KY N * 


. 
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meet in their way. 2 $913 BOLUS J7 ; 
\ | | : | , — 
\ N by i 8 1 : 


wwe — 9 attrition; and that theſe diſ- 
.of them aceleſialtics, Ec. the archbiſhops of | 

— T reves,: n 1 2. Firm | 

the. | -duke 

Bohemia, the count, palating of the Rhine, the du 8 eee eee 

changed: Adnd bring along wich bem: ſuch! light-and (nal bodies as they 


Others, 
1 
N 


e — 7 * 


Others, with Dr. Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir Kenelm Digby, &. | 


hold, that on rubbing, or chafing, the electrical body is made 
to emit rays, or fibres, of an unctuous nature; which com- 
ing to be condenſed and cooled by the ambient air, do loſe 
their agitation, and ſo ſhrink back again into the body from 
which they ſallied; and by that means carry along with them 
ſuch light and fmall bodies, as happened to be faſtened, or ſtick- 
ing to their further ends. Gaſſendus adds, that theſe unctu- 
ous effluvia being emitted all manner of ways, do frequently 
decuſſate, or croſs each other; and by that means take the 
better hold of ſtraw, Sc. nnr | 

The Carteſians, not being able to imagine how ſo hard and 
brittle a body as glaſs ſhould emit efMfluvia, attribute eleari- 
city to the globules of the firſt element; which breaking out 
through the pores, or chinks of the body, like little darts or 
ſwords, and not meeting with proper meatus's, or paſſages in 


the air, return whence they came, and carry the little bodies, 


whoſe pores they happen to enter, and be entangled in, along 
with them. | Wie 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hauksbee, Ic. have made a number of ex- 
periments, to aſcertain the nature, the laws of electricity; the 
refult whereof may be ſummed up under the following ar- 
ticles. 3 | | 
1. That electrical bodies do not at all, or very rarely attract, 
except when warmed,, and thereby ſollicited to emit effluvia 
more copiouſly. Tx | 
Mr. Hauksbee, having heated a glaſs tube, of about an inch 
diameter, and 30 inches long, by rubbing it vehemently on 
paper, and then applying it to ſeveral pieces of leaf braſs, found, 
that they were no ſooner within the ſphere of activity of the 
effluvia emitted by the tube, than they began to put into 
very brisk and ſurprizing motions ; would leap toward the tube, 
even at the diſtance of 12 or 14 inches; would ſometimes ad- 
here, and faſten to the tube, ſettle on its ſurface, and there re- 
main quiet : and ſometimes be thrown off from it with a great 


force. And thus would they be alternately attracted and re- 


pelled, for ſeveral times ſucceſſively. Sometimes, again, they 
would move ſlowly toward the tube; ſometimes, would re- 
main ſuſpended between the tube and the table they were firſt 


laid on; and ſometimes ſlide along in the direction of the ſide of 


the tube, without touching it. . 

2. That bodies warmed by fire, do not attract fo ſorcibly, as 
when heated by rubbing ; though if they be firſt heated, and 
then rubbed, we will attract the more ſtrongly. 

Mr. Hau ksbee aſſures us, that the hotter he made the tube by 
rubbing, to the greater diſtance did the attractive force extend 
it ſelf: but that this would anſwer, in proportion, to any de- 
gree of heat excited, he will not undertake. When the tube 
was rendered the hotteſt by the ſtrongeſt attrition, the force 
of the effluvia was rendered manifeſt to another ſenſe, namely, 
that of feeling, being plainly perceived on the face, or any 
other tender part, making ſtrokes or impulſes on the skin, 
much like thoſe made by puſhing a number of limber hairs 
againſt it. | 95223 & 


3. That terſion or wiping, is almoſt univerfally neceſſary, ea ? 


well as attrition or rubbing, to produce electricity; by reaſon 
the effluvia can more readily eſcape; when there is nothing to 
ſtop up, or choak the pores. 64519990 eee en 0 8889 
4. That the interpoſition of the fineſt linnen, as muſlin, gauſe, 
or the like, will totally hinder the operation of electrical bodies. 
5. The effect is leſs ſenſible in thick and cloudy weather. 
For the air being clogged with vapours and exhalations raiſed 
from below, the reſiſtance the electrical efluvia meet withal, 


muſt be greater than when the air is free of any ſuch impedi- | 


ments. Hence, alſo, in all probability, ariſes the necellity of 
terſion; the watry particles being apt to run together, and 
condenſe on the ſurface of the body, and fo obſtruct the paſſage 
of the effluvia. | Peas yr as ata 


6. Elehrica! bodies are more forcible, 'cieteris parikus, in hot 


weather than in cold, in ſummer than in winter ; by' reaſon 
the more vigorous action of the ſolar rays, does more effectu- 
ally ſhake the parts of bodies, and unlock the pores, and ſo 
make room for a more plentiful emiſſion of effluvia. Beſide, 
that in warmer weather, the medium being rarer, makes leſs: 
oppoſition to the paſſage of the efluvia. £2719) 11900 Þ 

7. The air being exhauſted out of the tube, it loſes almoſſ all 
its electricity: ſo that though rubbed, and heated more vehe- 
mently, and leaf-gold applied nearer than uſual, it ſcarce at- 
tracts at all. And what little attraction remains, Mr. Hauksbee 
conjectures, may ariſe from the little portion of air remaining 
in the tube: and ſo the attraction may continue in proportion 
to the quantity of the air. When the air is let into the tube a- 
gain, the attractive power is immediately reſtored; and that 
before any new attrition can be given the tube, or before it be 
removed from the diſtance and poſition it was in when-exhauſt- 
ed. Mr. Boyle, however, found that a piece of amber did 
ſenſibly attract when the air was pumped out of the receiver. 

8. Electrical bodies attract all things indifferently, whereas the 
magnet draws only iron and ſteel. + 4280169} in 1 
9. A large piece of very electrical amber being ſuſpended by a 


ſilken thread, and one end of it rubbed ſtrongly on a little | 


cuſhion; the cuſhion being brought nearer, n 


E LE 
ber at feſt, will plainly make the amber tend toward. 
follow it. Whence it * that the electrical bod i and 
Qed by the other bodies, as well as it attracts them. 4 
i is only by accident chat the fmall-attrafted bodies appro... 
the electrical ones: een wat | ” 
10. Aﬀter an electrical body has been well rubbed, there ; 
cettain nick of time in which the light body, inflead af br. 
attraQted, will be actually repelled; or driven away from tl. 
eclefrical one, by the effluvia-going briskly out, and not run. 
Tg e e eee 25% 25 . 
Mr. Hauksbee aſſures us, that the pieces of leaf gold would 
be ſometimes thrown off from his tube with a great force, 
to the diſtance of fix or ſeven inches. Aud thus, bot ar 
when they adhered to the ſurface of the tube, would the 1 
ſuddenly and precipitantly driven from it; but allo in their. f 
tion of aſcent towards it. F 
11. A glaſs globe, being contrived to be whirled round, with 
its axis parallel to the horizon, and a ſemi-circle of wire fitted 


five inches, with ſeveral pieces of woollen thread hung there- 
on, of ſuch lengths, as that when extended in a direction to- 
wards the centre of the glaſs, they would reach within an inch 
of the circumference thereof; but when left at liberty, hu 
down in a parallel poſition : upon applying the hang; ary. 
adding an attrition to the former rotation, the threads preſent. 
ly began to change their direction, and all harmoniouſly point. 
ed to the centre of the globe; and to put it paſt doubt, this 
effect depended on the attrition, the experimentator, by ſhifting 
the place of the attrition hither and thither, could draw the 
threads towards this or that end of the globe, though they all 
ſtill went uniformly converging towards ſome centre, in the 
axis thereof; and fo formed a kind of conical ſurface, _ 
The fame phenomena followed upon ſhifting the wire, and 
putting it on the lower hemiſphere. - Add, that upon ſuſpend. 
ing the motion and attrition, the threads would continue in their 
ſtrait direct poſture for the ſpace of four or five minutes. And 
in the mean time, if the finger, 'or-any other body, were ap- 


avoid and fly from the fame ; but if applied about any di- 
ſtance from the end of ſuch thread, the thread would-uſually be 
attracted towards it. © Oh vie e 
ELECTRUM, is ſometimes uſed for amber. Ses the article 
AMBER. PP 
ELECTRUA more frequently ſignifies a mixed metal of great va- 
lue among the ancients. See Gottlieb Rink de vet. Num. Pit, «& 
Qualitate. cad IX, « e i ee 
ELECTUARVY “, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, com- 
poſed of powders and other ingredients, incorporated with 
honey, or ſugar; to be divided into doſes, like boluss when 

taken, See ELS IT „ 
„Some will have it thus called, by reaſon all the parts, or in- 
gredients it conſiſts of, ſhould be well choſen ; from the Latin 
verb eligere, to chooſe, whence eleddus, choſen. Others derive 
it from lac; and accordingly the Greeks, under the Eaſtern 
empire, called it ax]apov... Scaliger derives it ſrom ago, I 
lick, and calls it in Latin, -e/infum. Voffius obſerves, that 
all the remedies preſcribed for the fick, as well as the con- 
feftions taken by way of regale, were called by the Greeks, 
exarry male, and ex, of. the verb Aer, I lict: whence 
ſays he, was formed the Latin z/e#arium; and afterward li- 
_ Huarium. This conjecture he ſupports from the lawgof Sicily, 
where it is ordained; that e/e#uaries,' ſyrups, and other reme- 


who relate this etymology, ſeem to confirm! it. 4; Sand. 
Aae. T. II. pg ./ oo oe Ree 9 
Electuaries are either ſoft, or ſolid; and of each kind, fome 
are alterative, others corroborative, others purgative, '&c— 
The en are of the confiſtence of honey, atld-conlilt of three 
ounces of powders to a'pound' of honey or ſugar; : 
The lid are in a manner of tablets, or logetizes=<The purga- 
tive are uſually of the foft kind: but the corroborative 01 


Among the ſoft electuaries, are recke able,” mithrida 
the confection of hamech, that of *alkermiesz* the eatholioon, 
diaprunum, diaphcenicum, Galens's hiera pier Ge whith lee 
explained under their reſpectiye articles. 
Among the ſolid el:uarics, ate reckoned thoſe of carthamum, 
roſe, dee Violet juice, Ei. z Lemery a p abi 
our 


—— 


—— 


1 20 forts of electuarier. 


ancient cuſtoms, a penny which King Ethelred 0.9 
paid for every plough — towards the ſupport of tit 
poor.—Sometitmes it is alſo called eleemoſynia - ragit; becauſe 

appointed by the king. : 881 LD fi n RY 

ELEENMOST NA, is alſo uſed for the 'poſſelliony"Denongr 
churches. See Ar us, and FRANK. Aimoigh. A eee . 
ELEEMOSYNARTA:”*” See the article A,, 
ELEGANCE, ErzocAvcy; denotes 4 mann af doing,'0 


"3 4.4 l 


| h choice, fo as to riſe above the cm 

ſo as to ſtrike people of a delicate taſte and au, 

diffuſe a reliſh which hits every body. e 
ene 


| 1 


round the upper hemiſphere thereof, at the diſtance of four or 


© plied near the extremity, or points of the threads, they would - 


dies, be prepared after the legal manner, The Bollandiſts, 


admit of 1 or 1 + ounce of powders to a pound of ſugar. I= 
1 phe — ridate, 


ELEEMOSYNA Carucarum, or pro Aratris or Aritri, 4 
. jg! to | 


- faying things politely, agreeably, and with cheese „, 
l Wir © Pg ik — nt anneal 
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Poetical elegancier, e gerte poetic, ate of ſervice to ſcliolars| ol things, wheteof all bodies are compounded ; and into which 
in 


in making their verſes: by being too regular in the grammati- 


cal conſtruction, We loſe certain licenſes, wherein the elegance 


of language conſiſts. Elegance, though irregular, is better than 


rity without elegance. | 
The elegance of a _ is not founded on the correctneſs of 
he deſign, as appears in Raphael and the Antique, It is moſt! 
| 2 in works otherwiſe careleſs and inaccurate; as in Corregio, 
where, maugre all the defects as to juſtneſs of deſign, there is 
an elegance even in the manner of the deſign itſelf, as well as in 
the turn of the attitudes, c. | | 


. 


The elegance of a deſign, is a manner which embeliſhes arid 


heightens objects either as to their form, or colour, or both; 
without deſtroying or perverting the truth, 


ELEGIAC, in the Latin poetry, ſomething that belongs to elegy. 


See ELEGY. | | . 
Elegiac verſes, Exeyw, are alternately hexameter, and pentame- 

„See VERSE. | | | | | 
Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the top of the eleg:ac poets : but the 
younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius. They have 
each of them reaſon on their ſide; and one might make a third 
choice, as juſt as either of them, - _ 1 7 SET. ; 

ELEGIT, in law, a judicial writ, which lies for him who has 
recovered debt or damages, or upon a recognizance in any 
court, againſt one not able in his goods to ſatisfy ; and directed 
to the ſheriff; commanding him to make delivery of half the 
party's lands, and all his goods, oxen and beaſts for the plough 


excepted. | g l | 

| The crediqor ſhall hold the moiety of the ſaid land fo de- 
livered to him, till his whole debt and damages are ſa- 
tisfied; and during that time, he is tenant by egit. See 
TENANT. wr 61 £44 

ELEGY, Exgyez, a mournful, and plaintive kind of poem. See 
ELtGiac, and Po M. a 
The firſt inventor of the elegy is not known : ſome ſay it was one 
Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of Eretria, who, 
in the heat of his phrenzy; firſt produced this kind of compoſi- 
tion. But, no wonder we are in the dark as to the matter: 
Horace aſſures us, it was a point not ſettled among the gramma- 
rians even in his time, who the author was. 1 


Quis tamen exiguas elegos emiſerit auctor 


Grammatici cer tan & adbuc-fub judice tis . 


The chief writers of elzgy among the Greeks, are Callimachus, 


Parthenius, and Euphorion : And among the Latins, Ovid, a 


Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. N 

The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the moderns 
for this kind of Latin verſe: The elezgies of Bidermann, Grotius, 
and eſpecially Sedronius and Vallius, ſeem worthy of the pureſt 


antiquity. The counteſs de la Suze, has diſtinguiſhed her ſelf for | 


In che Engliſh, we have nothing conſiderable of the elegiac kind; 
but what we have in Milton. The Engliſh and French elzgies 
are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes. San 


elegies in the French tongue. 


In proceſs of time, elegy degenerated from its original intention; | 5 
and not only matters of grief, but alſo joy, wiſhes, prayers, ex- 


+ e reproaches, and almoſt every ſubject, were admit- 
8 into elegy. f ö 5 * 
Ihe off of elegy is well delivered by M. Bolleu: 
La plaintive elegie en longs habits de det. 
ol ty les cheveux epars, gemir ſur un cercueil: 
Ell: peint des amans la joye, & la triſteſſe; 85 
Nutte, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe. 8 
In mourning weeds fad elegy appeats, 5 
Her hair Liſheerd, and her eyes in tea? 
Her theme, the lover's joys, but more his pain 
By turns ſhe ſings, ſooths, threatens, and complain. 


they are all reſolvible. See Bopy. 
Elements are conceived as the moſt ſimple, homogeneous parts, 
or corpuſcles; of an aſſemblage, and mixture whereof, all the 
bodies we ſee, conſiſt. See CoRPUSCLE, r. 
Authors generally talk wildly and inconſiftently. of the elements, 
and confound them with the principles of things: yet. is there 
a great deal of difference; As we find, experietice that all 
things cannot indifferently be made of all; that ftone, for in- 
ſtance, and marble, are not convertible into fleſh, nor are fit 
to nouriſh or augment an animal body: it ſeems to follow, that 
all the variety of bodies could neyer ariſe from the firſt ſimple 
. combination of the two principles; matter and form ; but only 
ſome infinitely ſimple beings, or corpuſcles, which being va- 
riouſly intermixed, might conſtitute all other bodies, | 
Now thoſe moſt ſimple of all beings, thus formed of the firſt de- 
termination and concretion of principles, are what the philoſo- 
phers properly call elements: ſo that elements and ptinciples have 
this difference between them; that a principle, as matter, is a 
kind of incompleat nature ; but an element, a perfect or com- 
pleat one. See PRIN IPE E. Ae WY 
Hence it follows, that there muſt, of neceſſity, be more ele- 
ments than one: ſince otherwiſe all things would be equally 
ſimple, and there would. be no ſuch thing as a compound in 
nature. Moſt of the ancients, not aware of this, confound 
element with principle: by which means the elements are ſome- 
times repreſented as corruptible, and ſometimes as incorruptible. 
The retainers to incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by element 
what we mean by the firſt matter, In effect, their elements are 
their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are ſuppoſed indiviſible, in- 
corruptible, &c.. See ATom, and CoRPysCLE. e 
Democritus is held the firſt author of this tenet; which accord- 
| gy, is adhered to by Epicurus and many of their deſcendants, 
oy 15 au Corpuſcular philoſophers. See Cokruscu- 
LAR, Cc. 1 | . «its 
Among thoſe who hold the elements cotruptible, ſome will only 
have one, and ſome ſeveral. Of the former, the principal are 
Heraclitus, who held fire; Anaximenes, air; Thales Mileſius; 
water; and Heſiod, earth, as the only element. Heſiod is fol- 
lowed by Bernardin, Teleſius; and Thales, by many of the 
chemiſts, See War ER, Cc. | 1 
Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible elements, the prin- 
cipal are the Peripatetics ; who, after their maſter Ariſtotle, 
contend for four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 
Alriſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; Hippocrates from 
Pythagoras ; and Pythagoras from Ocellus Lucanus, who ſeems 
do be the firſt author of the dogma, ' _ 75 
But there is a ſtill further variety of elements : for the philoſo- 
phers, not conſidering matter in itſelf, or in the general, but 
only ſome of the ſenſations it excites in us; ſome of them refer 
all to the ſenſe of ſight, and affert lucid and obſcure, or pellucid 
and opake, to be the elements of all things: and others, regard- 
ing only the ſenſe of touch, make hard and liquid, or hot and 
cold, the elements of things. | ety 1 1 0 
In this latter claſs we are to reckon Ariſtotle ; though his way 
of proceeding was ſomewhat different from the reſt. For, con- 
_ lidering the four principal qualities that fall under the ſenſe of 
touching, heat, cold, dryneſs or hardneſs, and humidity or li- 
quidity : and obſerving that two of theſe qualities might be one 
and the fame thing taken in two different relations; and that 
they might be combined four ways; he made four elements ; 
the firſt, cold and dry; the ſecond, cold and moiſt; the third, 
hot and moiſt ; and the fourth, hot and dry... 
Then, to give names to theſe elememts, he enquired in what 
| things theſe ſeveral; elements. ſeemed chiefly to prevail? Ac- 


1 


ordingly, taking the earth to be the coldeſt, and, at the fame 
f | time, drieſt of all things, he called the firſt element, earth. 
The diction of elegy ought to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, expreſ- See Earl. | - 4,4 
live of the manners, tender, and pathetic ; not oppreſſed with 
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And water, being the-caldelt and moiſtelt of all things, he cal- 


— 


ſentences, . points, c. No apoſtrophe's are allowed; and the led his ſecond element, water, See WATER, 


ſenſe to be generally cloſed in every diſtich, or two lines. At 


leaſt in Latin compoſitions. 


ELEMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the elements. - See 


LEMENT, 


| Again, Judging airiabe. mojfieſt and. at the ſame time hot- 
AIR. 1 | 100 
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| The elmente of a body are als called the clnntary, rips | - men he denominated fire. iki. 
, reof. og | a ” 0 9 


RINC IPL. 


1 


| The whole ſpace, included within the concaves.qr orbit of che nough, to . miſtake his meaning; and to take this habitable 


mon, is called the elementary regions as being the ſeat, or ſphere |. - 


2 four vulgar elements, and the bodies compounded thereof. 
EGION. 1 2 } a 


| The author of the. Comte dr gahakin 8 ives the nate elementary dhe bodies juſt mentioned, arg all exceedingly compound. Ses 


to a kind of beings who are ſuppoſed to inhabit the elements, 


and are only known to what they call the philo/ophers,i or ſages. 


According to theſe folks, the dient of fire is inhabited by Sala- 


manders ; tuater, that is, the ſea rive phs] or plain their origin, they £ he whole maſs of matter inthe 
| » is, the ſea and rivers, by Nym orf p eir origin, they ſuppoſe. the whole mais of matter in 
G by | univerſe, divided into an infinite number of particles of unequal 


Oridians; earth by G | 

mis nomes and Gn and air; 

SyIphs n Sylphides, 8 * 1 72 2121 1 * v . % * 8 ; 2 
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LEMENTARY Fire, 
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d, this potable water, this air we breath, and this fire we 
burn on our bearths, to be the four elements; notwithſtanding 
that the word element denotes a moſt ſimple. thing; wher 

\PERIPATETIC, ARISTOTELIAN. Soc. | 


are all that could ariſe. from the firſt diviſion of matter: to ex- 


| -.nagnitudes, and of any figure at pleaſure. Theſe ſeveral . of 
L 


|: ticles they ſuppoſe further, to have been revolved,. or whicled, | 
; | | AS 


ns bp K of Soak Arx. $ SY 4 110 
ELtMgNTA&Y G. a 0 > See the articles Figs. 41 EETE'Y 
ELEMENTARY Muſic N. KAR 3 M 
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CREOMETRY« | 
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- Laſtly, fire being the hotteſt and drieſt of all things, his fourth | 
\ Theſe denominations gave , occaſion to ſome. impertinently e- 


+ The Carteſians' only admit three elements. ; which they pretend 


ſeparate and apart. SURED ITT $14) PRIDE LG 5 
Mufic. . Thus much ſuppoſed, it r but the angular, Ken, 
. 4 in 9 1 7 22 ; . . 1 4 - 5 8 | | vera L | jeles mi t a 
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E LE 
broke off; and thus, h little before, they muſt continue 


continually to grow leſs till they arrive at a perfect rotundity. 
By this means we get two kinds of determinate matter for the 


tx two firſt elements : the firſt, a fine duſt rubbed, or broke off from 


the angles of the particles, till they are turned round ; which is 


-- the matter of the firf element, or the materia ſubtilis. The other, 


the parts themſelves thus turned round, and ſmooth, which 


makes the ſecond element. See MATERIA. $8, 
And, as it is probable ſome particles of matter may either ſepa- 
rately, or conjunctly, ſtill retain irregular, hooked, and intri- 
cate forms ; e conſtitute the third element. 

It is added, that the elements are convertible into each other : 
for the third element, by becoming round, may become the ſe- 
cond; and the ſecond, by a continual comminution and ſubti- 
lizing, the firſt. See CARTESIAN Philoſophy.” | 
Our great Sir Iſaac Newton, conſiders the primary elements of 
bodies on the atomical ſyſtem, thus : all things conſidered, it 
ſeems probable, that God in the beginning formed matter in 
ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles of ſuch 
fizes, and figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch 
proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which he 
formed them ; and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolids, 
are incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them; even fo very hard as never to wear out: no ordinary 
power being able to divide what God made one in the firſt crea- 
tion, While the particles remain entire, they may compoſe 
bodies of one and the ſame nature and texture in all ages: but 
ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the nature of things 
depending on them, would be changed. Water and earth, 
. er of old worn particles, and fragments of particles, 
would 


not be of the ſame nature and texture now, with water 
and earth compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. And, 


therefore, that things may be laſting, the changes of corporeal 
things are to be placed only in the various ſeparations, and new 
aſſociations and motions of thoſe permanent particles: compound 
bodies being apt to break, not in the midſt of ſolid particles, but 
where thoſe particles are laid together, and only touch in a few 
points. It ſeems to him likewiſe, that theſe particles have not 
only a vis inertiæ, with the paſſive laws of motion reſulting 
therefrom, but are alſo moved by certain active principles; ſuch 
as is gravity, and that which cauſes the fermentation and the co- 


heſion of bodies. See GRAVITY, FERMENTATION, and Co- 


HESION. 


Ex EMENTS, in chemiſtry, are the principles, or component parts 


of natural bodies, into which they are reſolvible by fire, &c. 


See ANALYSIS. | 
The effect of chemiſtry is to analyſe or reſolve bodies into their 


elements. See CHEMISTRY. 


The chemical elements are divided into active and paſſive. See 


PrINCIPLE, AcTive, PAss ivE, Cc. 


The chemiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements : the ge- 


nerality of them, to the vulgar peripatetic elements, water, 
which they call phlegm ; and earth, which they call caput mor- 
tunm ; add three more, viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. Salt, 
they hold, the principle of taſte ; and ſulphur, of ſmell and in- 


flammability : as to mercury, which they alſo call ſpirit, ſome | - 


hold it the principal of colours, but others deny it; and, in ef- 
fe, they agree in nothing, but that it is the moſt ſubtile and 
ſpirituous part. See SALT, SULPHUR, Sc. 5 88855 


The elements of foſſils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe; 2. Sul- 
pPhur, as the coagulator, or binder; 3. Salt; 4. Earth. The 


elements of metals, are ſulphur and mercury alone; mercury 
as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as the binder, or cement. 
The elements of foſſil ſalts, are an acid ſpirit and inſipid earth. 
The elements of earths, are an oil, a little acid ſalt, and a calx. 


The elements of ſulphurs, are an acid ſpirit, an oil, and an 


earthy or metallic matter. Boerhaave. 

But, after all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning any 
preciſe number of chemical elements; ſome bodies yielding more, 
and others leſs. And even theſe very elements themſelves are 


reducible, by a further proceſs, into other elements. Thus, by 


repeated diſtillations of wine, we ſucceſſively get a ſpirit of wine, 
a vapid water, a ſubacid water, a more acid water, oil, bitter 
yellow ſpirit, and a caput mortuum, which is reſoluble into 
earth, oil, c. Now, are theſe ſo many ſeveral elements? 
Add, that what they account an element, now that it is ſepa- 
rated, is very different from what it was when it exiſted in the 


mixt; as appears hence, that upon remixing all the elements a 


body is reſolved into, the mixture will bear no reſemblance to 
the firſt body. | | =o | 
In effect, the elements ſeem rather to be produced by the fire, 
than ſeparated by it. Beſides, that they are convertible, or at 
leaſt reſolvible, into one another. Thus, ſpirit of wine is found 
to yield an acid, an oil, and a water: and ſalts yield either an 
acid, or an alcali, with phlegm. | N 


What makes the notion of the chemical a am more | 


precarious, is, that a pot-herb, and a' poiſonous herb, ſhall 
ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike ; more ſo, that the 
ſame plant analyſed at two different times. M. Homberg 
has conſidered the difficulties charged on elements, with great 
attention, | a | 


The reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain the 


ference ariſes, not only from the different force 


Naples. 


E L E 


matter is: that the ſour principles, ſalt, oil, water, a 


are always found in all plants, in What man f ) 
lyſed : that theſe principles are more or leſs vole, of 


according to the different manners of analyſing ; that this dif 


alſo from the fermentation of the mix'd, — wa, but 
lyſis : from a vehement fire, rendering different 4 E 
ly volatile, confounds them in the analyſis: that the 1 
porates, and abſolutely loſes ſeveral parts: and that to 4 


elements as pure as ma only a fe 5 
muſt be ud FORM e roman, ud gentle fire 


ELEMENTS, is alſo uſcd figuratively, for the grounds and 


_ of ye and ſciences. See RUDIMENTSs, Ge Prin- 
us we ſay, letters are the elements of ſpeech : he d g 
the firſt elements of grammar. See LETTER. eber 


The ELEMENTS of mathematics have been delivered 


veral authors in their courſes, ſyſtems; &c.— Th by fe 
this kind, is that of Peter . in Latin — N 


publiſhed in 1664, in ten tomes; wherein are contained the 


elements of Euclid, Euclid's data Apollonius P ; 
the elements of arithmetic, algebra, —— wet n 
» 


geography, navigation, optics, ſpherics, aſtronomy, muſic, 


perſpective, &c. The work is remarkable for this, that through. ' 


out, a kind of real and univerſal characters are uſed - ſo that 
the demonſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch as only remem 
ber the characters, without any language or words at all. 805 

— w = 
ince Herigon, the elements of the ſeveral parts of mathems.. 
tics have been laid down by others, arne * 
Schottus, in his curſus mathematicus, in 1674; Sir Jonas 
Moor, in his new fem of mathematics, in 1681; De 
Chales, in 1674; Ozanam, in his cours de mathematique in 
1699. And above all, Chriſt. Wolfius, in his emen 5. 
theſeos univerſe, in two vol. 4to. The firſt publiſhed in 1713; 
and the ſecond in 1715; a work never enough to be —— 

mended. . | 
The elements of Euclid, are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of geometry 
We have abundance of editions, and comments on the XV. 
books of Euclid's elements. Orontius Fineus, firſt publiſhed the 
firſt VI books in 1530; with notes to explain Euclid's ſenſe, 
The like did Peletarius in 1557, Nic. Tartaglia made a com- 
ment on all the XV books, about the ſame time, with the ad- 
dition of ſome things of his own : and the like did Fran; Fluſ- 
fates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in the year 1578, with 
conſiderable additions as to the compariſon, and inſcription of 
ſolid. bodies; which work was [afterwards re- publiſhed with a 
prolix comment by Clavius, whoſe edition has ſince been re- 
rinted, at various places and times. 2 

Chales, Herigon, and Commandinus, have likewiſe done 
well upon Euclid's elements; ſo has Dr. Barrow, who is re- 
markable for the conciſeneſs and ſtrictneſs of his demonſtrations, 
But as the whole XV. books do not ſeem necellary, eſpecially for 
young mathematicians, ſome authors have choſe only the 
firſt {1x, with the eleventh. and twelfth at moſt ; it would be 
endleſs to relate the ſeveral editions hereof; the two beſt are the 
French one of De Chales, and the Latin one of And. Tacquet: 
the beſt edition of the former of which is that of Paris in 1709, 
by Ozanam ; and of the latter, that of Cambridge in 1703, by 

Mr. Whiſton. 1 1 * 
Herlinus, and Daſypodius, have thrown all Euclids demon- 
ſtrations into ſyllogiſms; to ſhew how by a concatenation of 
ſyllogiſms, a compleat demonſtration ariſes, Pet. Ramus 
diſliked Euclid's order, as appears from his diſcourſe on the XV 
books of Euclid ; and therefore compiled 23*new books of el. 
ments, in the order of the ſchools 3 but unkappily : though 
his example was afterwards followed by others, particularly 
the Jeſuit Gafton Pardies, in 1680; Arnaud, in 1667 ; and 
Fa. Lamy, in 1685; Polynier, a French phyfician, in 1704 
2 uclid into a new method : the like did Angelus de 

rchettis of Piſa, in in his Euclides reformatus. . 

— {is the refungl, 


ELEMENT of an area, called alſo its differentia 


PMRp (Tab. Anahyis, fig. 18.) of the ſemi-ordinate PM, 
into the differential of the abſciſs, "Pp. - See DIFFEREN- 
TIAL, Reb 


ELEMI, or EL EM, in pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, of a whitiſh 


colour intermixed with yellowiſh- particles, which yt 
much of the colour and confiſtence of wax; of a pretty br of 
bitter, though not diſagreeable taſte; and 3 ſmell like that 

It is uſually call gum elemi, though very improperly, : 
much as it 8 readily enough, and diflolves in oleag 


nous liquors, which are the charaQers of a reſin, It fo 


from inciſions, made in the trunk, and large bes . 
kind of wild olive tree, growing in Athiopm and of 
Feelix, It is allo found in Apulia, a province of the kingdom 

Pomet, in his hiſtory, and Lemery in i Adee 
drugs, deſctibe clemi as a white reſin, bordering en F 0 
odoriferous, and brought from Ethiopia, in _ Indian 
or three pounds a- piece, wrapped up in theleaves of ene 


cane, 
It is excellent in diſeaſes of the hend; und prot ” 2 
. 
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The factitious, or counterfeit, is uſually made of roſin waſhed 


EAETXOS, in logic, by the Latins called argu- 
nn inguiſitio, 22 vitious, or fallacious argument, which 


ELEOSACCHARUM, rather EL zosaccnaron, EAAIO- 


ELEPHANT *, ELERHAS, gives the denomination to an anci- 


Denmark, on none but perſons of the higheſt quality, and ex- 


2 * [X42 a, as 
PESO IA OE PAT 


There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſtitution 


who began to reign in 147 8. Anſhelmius, Roſſærus, and 


The manner of its. inſtitution. is thus related: king Canutus 


dent, the order was erected. The account is rendered the 
more probable by this; that it is referred to an æra, when 


keys, and four elephants, and ſpurd : whence it appears, that 
 cordingly, it is fill denominated the order b, Mary.” | | 


ve and ſuppurate. It is held a kind of natural balſam, and 
> Wo Labs of all ſorts of wounds. 


The true gum ehem is that above deſcribed ; but there are ſever! | 


ſpurious forts, ſome natural, and others factitious, frequently 
ſold for the ſame. 


zn Of ic: though the ill ſmell, and white colour of this, 
ch l Ae * fraud. The natural gums, obtruded 
15 A from the American iſlands, in cags of dif. 
ferent weights, covered up with the leaves of a plant unknown 
Toy 24 might be taken for roſin, but for its ſmell, which is 
ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic. | 

The 3d is of an aſh-colour, bordering on brown, brought over 
in large pieces, very dry and friable. 

Pomet does not take any of them for natural gums; but ra- 
ther ſuppoſes them to be th po elem, only impure, and 
coarſe, ſince melted down, and made up by the fire. 


deceives under the appearance of truth; the fame with what is 
otherwiſe called /ophiſm. See SOPHISM. 


SAKXAPON, in pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with a diſtilled 
oil; in order to bring it to mix with ſome aqueous fluid for pre- 
ſent uſe. | | | 


ent and honourable military order, conferred by the kings of 


inary merit. 

N led the order of the elephant, from its badge, which is 
an elephant,” with a caltle on its back, ſet with diamonds, and 
hung on a water'd sky-colour'd ribbon, like the George in Eng 
land. 


of this order : the firſt is that of Mennenius and Hoepingius, 
who attribute it to Chriſtian IV. who was elected king in 


1584. The ſecond, that of Selden and Imhof, who derive | 


it from Frederick II. elected in 1542. Gregorio Leti goes 
back as far as Frederick I. who reigned about the year 1530. 
Bernard Rebolledus, will have King John to be the author, 


Loeſcher, hold it to have had its riſe under Chriſtian I. father 
of Frederick I. Laſtly, Voigtius, Becman, and Bircherodius, 
maintain Canutus VT. to have been the firſt inſtitutor z and 
the occaſion thereof to have been the croiſades. "This prince, 
according to the chronology of Swaning, reigned towards the 
cloſe of the XIIth century, from the years 1168, to 1191. 
This, at leaſt, we are certain of, that the order was ſubſiſt- 
ing in the year 1494 3 there being a painting ſtill extant, 
done that year by count Reinden, a knight of this order. 
And we have even authentick evidences of the —_— of 
Mantua's being created knight of the ſame order by Chriſtian I. 
in 1474. There are bulls of pope Pius II. and Sixtus IV. 
confirming the ſtatutes 'of the order, authorizing the holding 
of aſſemblies, or chapters, in the Chapel of Roeſchild, and 
ſettling the privileges of the knights. l e 
The order was at firſt called the order of St. Mary, orde S. 
Marie : though it ſeems to have had the appellation of the 


elephant, as early as Chriſtian I. Witneſs the figure of an ele- | 


phant, ſo often {truck on his coins, medals, &c. 


having ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens, in 1189, which took 
Siluma and Ptolemais; a gentleman among the Daniſh croiſees, 
killed an elephant; in memory of which extraordinary acci- 


nothing was more common than to take the ſpoils of a van- 
quiſhed enemy for armories, or cognizances : ant] accordingly 


ſome of the principal arms of the like kind on foot, e. gr. the 
lions of the low countries, had their riſe at the time of the croi- 
fades; as is ſhewn by Heuterus and Hoepingius. Which cir-| 
cumſtances greatly corroborate the opinion of thoſe, who aſ- | . 


ſcribe the order to. king Canutus. owe 5 8 . 

Beſſarion brought with him a very ancient and rare coin 
from the eaſt to Rome; whereon was ſeen the image of the 
Holy Virgin, with an elephant, Du Puis takes this to have 


been the , or ſ of the Danes, engaged in the croi- | 
— hs 9 and ſuppoſes it to relate to the or- 


der of the The chancellor Fritſchius, had another 


coin of the like kind, whereon was the image of the Holy 
Virgin, an elephant, and a creſcent, which Was anciently |- 
bearing in the arms of this order, Boiſſeau relates another |: 
ancient figure of the arms of this order, being the image of the | 


Holy Virgin with four elephants, charged With towers. | And 
Petra Sang, a fourth, wherein was the Virgin with three 


7 5 
the order was under the protection of che Holy Virgin. Ac- 
o the collar of the order hangs'an' elephant, "with u ſilver; 


ELE 


of the Holy Virgin, encircled with rays. See the abbot Ju- 
ſtiniani. Ft. de tutti g Ord.” Melit. e Caval. T. 2. c. 7% 
The chapel of Roeſchild, was founded by Chriſtian I. for the 
aſſemblies, or chapters of the order to be held in. Tt was at 
firſt called the chapel of the three kings, capella trium regum : af- 
terwards Frederic I. gave it the name of the royal chapel. 
The order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created | abun - 
dance of knights at the ceremony of his coronation, which 
is the only time when the Daniſh kings make any knights of 
the elephant, Chriſtian V. augmented and enriched: it very 
conſiderably. In the year 1694, a grand chapter of the order 
was held at Fredericsburg, in the chapel of the knights, where-, 
in ſix German princes were admitted into the order. 
We have a multitude of writings on the ſubje of this order ; 
whereof that of James Bircherodius may ſerve for all the reſt: 
it is the lateſt, moſt ample, and learned. It was publiſhed at 
Copenhagen, in 1705, under the title of Breviarum equeſtre ; 
eu de illuſiriſimo, & imclytifſimo ordine elephantino, &c. 
ELEPHANTTIASIS, in medicine, a kind of leproſy, called 
lepra arabum, in contradiction to the lepra græcorum, which is 
another diſeaſe. See LEePRosy. 
The elephantiafis is thus denominated, by reaſon thoſe ſeized 
therewith, have their arms, and legs, big, ſwollen, and tube- 
+ rous.; the skin bloated, yet rough to the touch, all wrinkled 
and rugoſe like the skin of an elephant. 
The . is a diſeaſe unknown in our parts of the 
world, at leaſt in theſe days. Some authors call it lentiaſis, 
and others ſatyriaſis. The Greeks call it e ,,z; and 
ſometimes saspas, elephant, alſo $x:pav]ie, and ed ν,j,m O 
The elephantiaſis gr @corum, or lepra arabum, is deſcribed by 
atus, as a contagious diſeaſe, infecting the body with a 
croud of evils. The gkin of the face, knees, elbows, thighs, 
hands, and feet is beſet with moveable, indolent tubercles of 
a livid colour, tending te redneſs : in the mouth, palate, and 
Jaws, likewiſe, ariſe tubercles, ſometimes yellow, and ſome- 
times livid : in the intervals between the toes, and on the 
ſoles of the feet, eſpecially the hard callous parts thereof, as 
alſo in other parts of the limbs, break out ulcers, which pe- 
netrate the cutis, are very broad, and keep ſpreading, with 
callous, and tumid lips: theſe, upon a little violence, yield 
blood, and yet are indolent. Add, that ulcers eat the noſe ; 
tumours riſe about the ears ; the lips thicken, and the feet and 
hands are wonderfully bloated, 
Etmuller, Haly Abbas, and others, ſpeak of the elepbantiaſis as 
a ruddy, livid ſwelling, chiefly, of the feet and legs ; with varices, 
and N which diſtend and make the feet appear like thoſe 
of elephants. | 
ELEPHANTINE, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of the 
.qualities of elephants. | 
The term is chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſactions of the em- 
perors, and the proceedings, acts, &c. of the ſenate. This 
we learn from Pollio, and Vopiſcus in the life of the emperor 
Tacitus, where he obſerves that in the 6th preſs of the Ulpian 
library, was kept one of theſe libri elephantini ; wherein, for a 
long courſe of time, were wrote down the decrees, and edicts 
of the ſenate. See Ac rs. | 
In ſome of theſe books, were regiſtred all the acts and proceedings 
of the ſenate, and the magiſtrates of Rome; in others, the 
proceedings and events in the provinces, the armies, Ac. There 
were above thirty-five large volumes of them, as many as there 
were tribes. — In them were likewiſe contained the births, and 
claſſes of the citizens; with the muſters and all things belong- 
ing to the cenſus. They were renewed every five years with 
the cenſors; and were all anciently kept in the zrarium, or 
blic treaſury, in the temple of Saturn. | 
Viewers, and ſeveral others, believe theſe books to have been 
called elephantine, by reaſon of their enormous bulk, g. d. as 
big as elephants, or bullocks. But Loiſel on the XVIIth chap- 
ter of the XIth book of Aulus Gellius, give us a different ety- 
mology ; and affures us they were called elephantine, becauſe 
compoſed of ivory leaves, or tablets, which every body knows 
is a production of the elephant. And, accordingly, Ulpian, 
L. 52. F. de Lat. 3. makes mention of an ivory book. 
Scaliger and Gerard Voſſius, ſay _ were written on the inte 
ſtines of elephants. - See Book, Payer. | 
Voſſius does not deny, indeed, but that they might have been 
made of ivory; but being there were ſeveral other books, 
and tablets, made of that matter, as appears from Martial, 
L. XIV. epigr. 3. and a hundred other ancient authors, and 
from what we have ſhewn under the term Dir ric: it does 
not appear, why the name alephuntins ſhould be peculiarly ap- 
S 
i not give name i t eboreus, 
very, to the able mentioned in the place laſt quoted, ebo- 
rei pugillares: Alexander ab Alexandro Genie! Dier. L. II. 
c. 2. makes mention of the libri elepbantini: fo does Salmaſius 
on the paſſage in Vopiſcus, juſt quoted; where he refutes 
Scaliger, maintains that theſe books were of ivory, and ſhews 
that the ancients uſed the word alephas, for ivory; witneſs 
Virgil Zneid. L. III. v. 464. and Servius on the ſame: and 
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ELEVATION *, the altitude, or height, of any thing. See 


ELEvAT1oN of a flar, or other point, in the ſphere, is an arch 


* 


ELEVATION of the pole, denotes the altitude of the pole above the 


Thus the north pole is elevated 519 32 above the horizon of 


ELEVATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian, leſs than a 


To find the ELEVATION of the equator. —Find the elevation of the 


ELEVAT10N, in architecture, denotes a draught, or deſcription of 
ELEVATION, we alſo find uſed in ſome writers of perſpective, 


ELEVATION, in the Romiſh religion, is applied to that part of 


Angle of ELEvaTION, in mechanics, is the angle A RB, (Tab. 
rection of a projectile A R, and the horizontal line A B. See 


ELEVATION of a cannom. or mortar piece, is the angle, which th 


ELEVATOR, ELEVATORIUN, in chirurgery, an inſtrument: 


ELEvATOR, in anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral muſcles, 
which do the office of raiſing or lifting up the part they belong 
to; of equal import with Attollens and Levator. See LEVA- 
TOR, and ATTOLLENS. Such are the 


ELEVATOR ale naſt, a muſcle, or pair of muſcles of the noſe, | 


| Capella, and Iſidore in his gloſſes. He ſhews further, that 


between the pole, and the horizon. See PoLE. 


vation ER equator. See EQUATOR. 


name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la Trappe, til] 


it was no impoſlible thing to write on ivory, as Scaliger had 
ſuggeſted, that they did not make uſe of a gooſe quill as we do, 
nor of ink like ours; but of ruſhes or reeds, formed after a dif- 
rent manner from our pens, and of ink fit to take upon ivory. 
The matter of fact, in fine, he aſſerts, is clear from Martial, 
and Plautus in his Moſtellaria. 


ALTITUDE. 
* The word is formed from elevare, to raiſe, or lift up. 


of the vertical circle, intercepted between ſuch ſtar, or other 


int, and the horizon, See VERTICAL. 55 
— ak the meridian is a vertical circle; a meridian altitude, 


or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the meridian, is an 


arch of the meridian, intercepted between that point, and the 
horizon. See MERIDIAN, 


horizon of any place ; or an arch of the meridian, intercepted 


Thus, in Tab. A/ftronomy fig. 4. A Q being ſuppoſed the equa- 
tor, HR the horizon, H Z PN the meridian, and P the pole; 
PR is the elevation of the pole. 


In which ſenſe elevation ſtands oppoſed to depreſſion or depth. | 


See DEPRESSION. _- | 
The elevation of the pole, is always equal to the latitude of the 
place ; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole, and the horizon, is equal to the arch of the ſame me- 


ridian, intercepted between the equator and the zenith. 


London: and there is the ſame diſtance, or number of degrees 
between London and the equator ; ſg that London is likewiſe 
in 519 32' of northern latitude, LATITUDE, 

To obſerve the elevation of the pole of any place. See Por E, 
and LATITUDE. 


quadrant, intercepted between the equator, and the horizon of 
the place. See EQUATOR. 

Thus A Q, as before repreſenting the equator, H R the hori- 
zon, P the pole, and HZPN the meridian; HA is the ele- 


The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, together, are 
always equal to a quadrant : conſequently, the greater the ele- 
vation of the pole, the leſs the elevation of the equator ; and 
vice verſa. GELS. | | 
Thus in the figure juſt cited P Az is ſuppoſed by the con- 
ſtruction a quadrant; and HA + APT PR a ſemi-circle; 
conſequently HA + PR is a quadrant, * | 


pole, after the manner hereafter directed under the article Pol. E. 
Subſtract the elevation found, from a quadrant, or 909, what 
remains is the elevation of the equator. Thus, the elevation of 
the pole 519 32', being ſubſtracted from 909, leaves the eleva- 
tion of the equator 389 28*. 


the principal face, or fide of a building; called alſo an wpright, | 
or orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY. | 


for the ſcenography, or perſpective repreſentation of the whole 
body, or building, See SCENOGRAPHY. 


the maſs, wherein the prieſt hoiſts, or raiſes the hoſt, with 
the cup, above. his head, for the people to adore it ; after 
having firſt conſecrated, and adored it himſelf. 

The prieſt, who officiates at maſs, rings a bell at the eleva- 
tian; to apprize the people to caſt their eyes upon their new 
formed ſaviour, and adore him. <4 | 

St. Louis decreed, that they ſhould fall on their knees at the 
elevation, in imitation of certain religious whom he does not 


obſerve this ceremony of proſtrating themſelves at the elevation. 
Mechanics, fig. 47.) comprehended between the line of di- 
PROJECTILE, and ANGLE. | 


chaſe of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, makes with 
the plane of the horizon. See Cannon, and Mor TAR, Cc. 


uſed to raiſe up bones, as thoſe in fractures of the skull, when 
beaten, or cruſhed in with blows, or the like. + 
There are dented elevators, and elevators with three feet, called 
elevatores triploides, —The elevator made lever wiſe, is a new in- 


1 
o 


vention: its uſe is in drawing teeth. One extremity of it 


is flat, to reſt on the gum, at the bottom of the tooth, and 


the other hooked, like one of the branches of a pelican, to faſten 


hold of the tooth. i 


F 
: 
- 


E LE 


of a pyramidal figure, very narrow, though 8 
N the fourth boos of the upper 8 E | 
-and thin at its termination on the ſide of the ala 2), broad 
action is to pull the ala upwards, and turn it ben 2 
Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. o; ſee alſo Nos k. * 
ELEVATOR auris, or attollens auriculam, is in reality | 
than a part of the muſcle of the ſcalp, . with ſome geh more 
in it, as it deſcends over the temporal muſcles to the ire 
part of the concha.—lts action is ſcarce viſible: the Aker 
being hardly perceived in men to have ordinarily any * 
705 e Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 6. u. 3. . 1. u. 13. fee allo 
ELEVATOR /abiorum communis, a muſcle of g : 
from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, aud uuf 
the angle of the lips, under the zygomaticus. See Tas. : 
(Myol.) fig. 1. u. 4. fee alſo Lie, 
ELEVATOR labii inferioris, is a muſcle that ariſes from 
ſecond bone of the under jaw, below the incifores, It def 
and paſles under the 2ygomaticus, and is inſerted into the we 
er lip. | | : 
This, aſſiſted by a ſmall, but ftrong pair of muſt. aug. 
from the gum of the dentes inciſivi, Forged H 
— — - gee part of the-skin of the chin ; and by 
to p in o chin upwards, and con 
a . | pwards, ſequently thruſt 
LEVATOR {abi ſuperioris, ariſes from the upper x 
cond bone of the upper jaw; and defcending obig 10 = 
ſerted into the _ lip, above the dentes ineiſiyi.—ft 3 
up the lip. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 1. u. 3. and n. 5 "y 
ELEVATOR oculi, one of the muſculi recti of the eye, ſerying to 
draw it upwards, See RecTvus, and Eye, 85 
ELEVE, a term purely French; though of late uſed in our 
language. Literally it ſignifies a diſciple, or ſcholar, bred u 
under any one ; being formed from the Italian, alliev Ku 
apprentice or novice. 8 
It was firſt uſed by the French writers in ſpeaking of painter. - 
ſuch a painter was an eleve of da Va . 
From painting, it came to be applied to ſuch as ſtudied, or 
learned any other art under a maſter. In the Ro Academy | 
of ſciences, there were 20 eleves : and in that 3 
10 eleves. The eleves were to act in concert with the penſo- 
naries. See ACADEMY. ET, * | 
We are not afraid, ſays M. Fontenelle, to compate a ſimple 
eleve, ſuch as M. Amontons was, to one of the greateſt mem- 
bers the academy ever had. [M. Mariotte] The name el, 
with us, implies no difference as to merit; it only fignif\ 1 
ſomewhat of leſs ſeniority, and ſurvivance. 
The denomination eleve, however, has been ſince ſuppreſſed, 
and that of adjornt ſubſtituted in its room; by reaſon every 
body did not know the ſenſe affixed to it by the academy. 
And now the penſionary academiſts have not, as formerly, 
each of them an eleue but the eleves are become adjoints, or 
aſſociates of the academy. | 8 
ELEUSINIA *, in antiquity, the myſteries of the goddeſs 
Ceres; or the religious ceremonies performed in her honour : 
thus called from Eleuſis, a maritime town of the Athenians, 
wherein was a temple of that goddeſs, famous for the celebra- 
tion of theſe myſteries, 5 fb 
Some writers call the city, where the el-u/{nia were celebrated, 
Eleuſina, not Eleufis : Harpocratian confirms this orthography, 


in deriving its name from E/eufinus, a ſon of Mercury: to 
which ſentiment, Pauſanias likewiſe adheres in his Attics. 
Others, who write it Eads, advent, ſuppoſe it thus called, 
by reaſon Ceres, after running over the world in ſearch of her 
daughter, ſtopped here, and put an end to her purſuit,  Dio- 
dorus-Siculus, L. V. will have the name Bleu to have been 
given this city, as a monument to, poſterity, that corn, and the 
art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad into Attica. 
The eleuſinia were the moſt ſolemn and ſacred ceremonies in 
uſe among the, Greeks ; for which reaſon they were: called 
myſteries by way of eminence. They are ſaid to have been in- 
ſtituted by Ceres herſelf, at Eleufis, in memory. of the zeal and 
affection wherewith the Athenians received her. 
This is the account Iſocrates gives in his panegyric ; but Diodo- 
rus Siculus aſſures us, L. VI. that the elena were inſtituted 
by the Athenians, in gratitude to Ceres, for. having inſtru 
them to lead a leſs barbarous, and ruſtic life. Yet the fame 
author, in the firſt book of his Bibliotheca, relates the thing in 


b 


A great drought, — havin | occaſioned 4 miſerable fa- 


mine throughout reece; pt, which had that Nun 
| reaped a moſt plentiful harveſt, beſtowed part of, the fut 
| thereof upon the Athenians, It was Eritheus that broug't 
this extraordinary ſupply of corn: in commemoration of wh 
ion, Erictheus was created king of Athens, Who of 
ſtructed the Athenians in . theſe myſteries, and the; Manner 
celebrating them. eee 1182 Al bes 
This account comes near to,;what we are told y Hier 3 
and Pauſanias, viz. that the Greeks learned their gods, : 
their religion from the Egyptians. L 1964 Oi 
' Theodoret, L. I. Grecame.: Afef, writes that. it Was . | 
us, not Erictheus, who made this eſtabliſhment z,and,Wh0, hich 
- tuted for Ceres, what the Egyptians prastiſed or. Yn G 


ſentiment is confirmed by the ſcholiaſt on the Alceſtis of Euri-| In the pronunciation we make frequent in, but do not 


5 . | mark them in writing ; thus we write riſque it, but pronounce 
| Elia, the city where theſe myſteries were celebrated, was ſo ri it. So the French pronounce wi ame, but write 1 


jealous of the glory thereof, that when reduced to the laſt ex- ame. In effect, they never mark any elifions but at the end of 
tremities by the Athenians, it would not ſurrender but on this the monoſyllables, je, ne, le, te, ce, que, and 1a, They never 
condition, that the eleuſania ſhould .not be taken away; though elide the o, not u, nor i, but in the conjunction /i before 10, 
theſe were no religious ceremonies peculiar to the town, but | nor à but in a, | 
were held common to all Greece. £6, Of In poetry,  the' ſyllable where there is a vowel elided, is never 
The matter of theſe myſteries, as related by Arnobius and | reckoned: and great care is taken to avoid the claſhing of ſyl- 
Lactantius, was an imitation, or repreſentation, of what my- | lables, where there is no elifjon this making what they call 2 
thologiſts teach of Ceres. They laſted ſeveral days; during] hiatus, or chaſm. See HiaTvus, | 

which, the people run about with burning torches in their | Some reduce the ecthlipſis under the head of elifiens : as in mon 
hands; facrificed abundance of victims, not only to Ceres, but rum, borrendum, ingens, &c. See ECTHL1Ps1s. | 
alſo to Jupiter; made libations, from two veſſels, one of them | ELIXATION *, in pharmacy, Cc. the ſeething, or boiling 
to the eaſt, and the other to the weſt; marched in pomp to| of any medicine in a proper liquor, gently, and for a conſi- 
Eleuſis, making pauſes from time to time, wherein they ſung | derable time : amounting to what, in the dreſſing of meats, we 
hymns, and ſacrificed victims: and this they performed, not | call fewing. 


only in going to Eleuſis, but in returning back to Athens. For | The word is formed ſrom the Latin, lixare, to boil, or boil in 
the reſt, they were obliged to keep it an inviolable ſecret z and | Water. 


the law condemned to death 'any one who ſhould dare to di- The liquor ordinarily uſed in elixations, is ſpring or river wa- 
vulge their myſteries. Tertullian in his book againſt the Va- ter: though on ſome occaſions they uſe milk, whey, beer, or 
Jentinians, relates that the figure ſhewn in the eleuſinia, and the like. ns, X 
which was ſo expreſly prohibited to be made public, was that of The ordinary purpoſe of elixation, is to extract the virtue out 
2 man's privy parts: Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens Alex- | of the medicine, and impart it to the liquor. Though it is 
andrinus, likewiſe make mention of it; but ſay it was the fi- | ſometimes allo uſed to free the parts of animals, plants, &c. of 
re of a woman's privities. their crudities; as well as to ſoften, and make them tender; to 
The day after the feaſt, the ſenate aſſembled at Eleuſis, appa- take away from foods, or medicaments, any difagreeable taſte, 
rently to examine whether every thing had been managed ac- | or other ill quality; to ſeparate the earthy or groſſer parts, and 
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cording to order. | for other intentions. See ExTRACTIOx. | 
There were two kinds of eleuſmia, the great and the leſs : thoſe Decoction is alſo a ſort of elixatian. See DECocT1ovn. | y 
we have been hitherto ſpeaking of were the greater. ELIXIR“, in medicine, a compound extract, tincture, or el- 9 


The laſer were inſtituted in favour of Hercules: for that hero] ſence, drawn from a mixture of ſeveral ingredients, by infuſing 
deſiring to be initiated into the former; and the Athenians not | them in a proper menſtruum. See EXTRACT, 
being able to gratify him therein, by reaſon the law prohibited * Menage derives the word from the Arabic, e/icfr, properly ſig- 
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ated 
being admitted ; bei i im | nifying fraction, by reaſon elixirs have-the force of breaking 0! 2008 
any Cm ER — = aue * 3 3 difeaſs, : others more naturally derive it from the Arabic glecffro, | 14 
FTE "Th r 5 were held in the th Boca 3 Her an artificial extraction of ſome eſſence: others from the Greek 5 | 164 
| . cor Abe - and * lefler i Atte r rr de £&tov, oil, and cue, I draw, q. d. an extract of the oil, which 1 | 
b - 


; ; is the eſſential part of mixts. Others from the Greek verb, 1 
rion, which happened in our January. | Ns, I help, aſift, by reaſon of the great ſuccours we receive 
People were only brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by de- from elixirs. 


| 
1 2 | 4$ 
recs: at firſt, they were to be-purified ; then admitted to the | An elixir is a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor, or juice, to be taken $1 
er eleuſinia; and at laſt initiated in the greater, Thoſe who | inwardly ; containing the pureſt, and moſt efficacious parts of 
were yet only at the leſſer, were called my/#; and thoſe admit- | ſeveral mixed bodies, communicated to it by infuſion and ma- 
ted to the greater, epopt, or ephori, 1. e. inſpectors. They | ceration. ct Jh bad 
were uſually to undergo a probation of five years, ere they rat. Dr. Quincy defines it a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
ſed from the leſſer to the greater. Sometimes indeed, they were | whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, and a 
contented with a ſingle year; immediately after which, they | juice thus acquired of a thicker conſiſtence than an ordinary 
were admitted to the moſt ſecret religious parts of the ceremo- | tincture. See TincTURE, INFUSION, c. | 
ny.—Meurſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the elruſnia, where | Boerhaave conſiders an elixir as a compound magiſtery, i. e. a 
moſt of theſe points are proved, _ | | compound of various bodies, changed after the ſame manner as 
ELEUTHERIUS*, EAEYDEPIOS, in antiquity, a Greek | 2 ſingle body is in a magiſtery. See MadisT ERV. T4 3 
word ſignifying, liberator, or deliverer; uſed by the Greeks as | Spirits drawn from vegetables, i. e. the ſtrong, or ſpirituous wa- _ 117 
a ſurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him on occaſion of his] ters of vegetables, are uſually the baſis of elixirs, and the men- | 
having gained them the victory over Mardonius, general of the ſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence of the other ingre- 
Perſians, and killed 300000 men of his army, and by that | dients is drawn or ſeparated. Spirit of wine is the beſt and moſt 
means delivered them from the danger they were in of being | commodious menſtruum of all. 
brought under the Perſian yoke. 2 ene 1 
The word is formed from exeufseG, free. | | of ſimple extracts, or tinctures; only to put them off at the 1 
There were alſo feaſts ſolemnized on this occaſion, in honour of | higher price, —Some authors, for elixir, uſe the word guinteſ- | 110 
Jupiter Eleutherius, and called Eleutheria. They were: held | ſence. See QUINTESSENCE. ) | | | 1 
every hve years, with races of armed chariots, Ac. The ſcho- | EL1x1R Proprietatis, is a remedy firſt invented by Paracelſus; 11 
liaſt on Pindar, Olymp. Od. 7. ſays, they were celebrated at | compoſed of aloes, mirrh, and faffron ; the tincture, or eſſence 11 
» Platea, the place where the victory was obtained. | whereof, is drawn by putting them to diſſolve, or digeſt with 
ELICIT, or EL Torr z, in ethics, is applied to an act of the will, | ſpirit of ſulphur.—Some add ſpirit of wine to the ſpirit of ſul- 
immediately produced by, and of the will, and received within | phur. e | | 
the ſame. See AcT, and WILL  _ : Crollius takes this. elixir to be the balm, or balſam of the an- 
Such are willing, nilling, loving, hating, Sc. Theſe acts are cients ; adding, that it contains all the virtues of the natural 
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The Charletans abuſe the term elixir, and apply it to abundance 


ELIGIBILITY , in the Romiſſi canon law, A bull of Ex1G1-| | Thoſe two things, moſt alchymiſts take to concide; fo that what 
BILITY, is a bull granted by the pope, to certain perſons, to will make gold, will cure all diſeaſes. See PHILOSOPHER's- y 
qualify them to be choſen, or inveſted with an office, or digni- VVV r f | 
ty, whereof they were before incapable, by reaſon of want of | The notion of a grand elixir.is of à long ſtanding. Kir-. 84 
488 birth, or the like. See Bur. . cher aſſures us, that the ancient Egyptians had a method of i 

— word is formed of the Latin, eligere, to chuſe ; whence | drawing an elixir from the hardeſt and moſt precious ſubſtan- 1 
Narr * eligibilitas, c. „ ces, which on account of its ſubtility and perfection, they cal- F 

* ar, churches in German , a perſon who is not of the led heaven, And this he takes to be that admirable, and cele- | 1 1 

ELIRF r, 2 de elected biſhop, without a bull of eligibility. "Hal water, capable — diſcaie 3; calle! alſo the fone, | 6 | 

ELISION. ; ow rs CONGE de elir e. | 2 25 and the pbilgſepber s flone; as being drawn. from precious ſtones; 1 
eee Ae ener 

* ; for e of ſound, - or meaſure. |. vegetable ſeed of nature; ſolar ſoul; &c. Oed. Agypt. Tom. II. p. m1 
4  \requent ; and conſiſt moſt in ſuppreſſions of the | ELKS claws, in pha rmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be againſt the 

| Form, 2 EO in P hyllida ams ante alias. —$; ad vitulum| epilepſy; known in the r Or nana ungula alcii. See 
writing, far are often marked by an apollcohe 2 Tie aninal thi viel it, called by the: Latinas, ales by the 

Son quem quera 5 y A 200i ophe.;, as“ The that yields it, called by e e e e | 1 

f eee ee e i 

| but | 0-008 


| 
denominated elicit, by reaſon being before in the power of the | balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and ſtomach, afliſts di- | 
will, they are now brought forth into act. But they are ſo far | geſtion, purifies the blood, and promotes ſweat. | | nl 
intrinſic, that ſome authors conſider them as the will itſelf ; | EL1x18, among the alchymiſts, is uſed for the philoſopher's ſtone, | 16 
and deny they ought to be diſtinguiſhed from it, any more or the powder of minions mofind ſometimes, for an univerſal | 1 
than light is to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſun. I medicine, which will cure all diſeaſes, called by way of excel- 1 
ELIGENDO Vridaris. the article VIX IDARIoO. I lence the grand elixir. | 
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but more abundantly in Canada, and moſt parts of North 
America. W. 8 my 
It is about the ſize and figure of a mule; only its ſnout bigger, 
its tail ſhort; its feet cloven ; and that it bears a large ramage, 
or horn, like that of a deer, weighing three, and ſometimes _ 
hundred weight. That anatomized in the royal academy 0 
ſciences, was five foot ſeven mom long. anc? apc 
and about the length of that of a goat : its ears nine , 
and four broad ; —＋ tail not above two inches: its neck ſhort 
and thick: its skin ſtrong and hard, though thin; its fleſh very | 
delicate, eſpecially that of the female : and the ligaments of its | 
joints exceeding ftrong ; which has occaſioned ſome authors to 
ſay, that its legs had no joints at all; and that it was this made 
it ſo ready at ſliding on the ice, to fave itſelf from the wolves.— 
It neither runs, nor bounds; but ita trot is almoſt equal to the 
ſwifteſt running of a deer, Pauſanias ſays, that the male has 
horns: and Cælar, that the female hath none: but we find that 
both have. | bs 
The hunting of the elk, is one of the principal and moſt agree- 
able employments of the ſavages of Canada, Accadie, &c. They 
chuſe a time when the ſnow is on the ground; in which the 
beaſt is apt to ſink and ſtick. When they have killed enough 
with their fire arms, to feaſt for ſeveral days; they flea them, 
and ſend the skins to the French, who dreſs them in oil, like 
the buffelo skin. ; 
© The ſavages likewiſe take care to cut off the left hind foot of each 
beaſt ; eſpecially if it be a female; the hoot whereof is that ap- 
plauded remedy for the falling ſickneſs, 
Ancient authors tell us, that to catch the elf, the northern c 
le watch the occaſion when it falls down of the epilepſy ; which 
it frequently does; and that they lay hold of it ere it can re- 
cover ſtrength enough to put its left foot in its left ear, which 
cures it immediately. : ; | 
And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue, in the cure of that 
diſeaſe, had its riſe, The Germans call it elend, that is, miſery, 
by reaſon of the miſery it is reduced to in falling ſo often into the 
epilepſy; though it has its remedy always about it; which has 
given people reaſon to ſuſpect, that the virtue attributed to it is 
fabulous. : 
Accordingly, Olaus Magnus ſays, it is the outer hoof of 4 
right foot that the eli puts in its ear to cure the epilepſy; Which 
being impoſſible, it ſhould ſeem as if Olaus only ſpoke of it by 
way of ſneer. | | 
He adds, that the blows which the elk deals are fo ſtrong, that 
with its hind feet it will break the trees like muftrooms ; and 
| with its fore feet pierce the hunters through and through. 
Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genuine eis claws ; 
but as their virtue 1s very 
there is no great harm in 
may ferve for the reality. | | & 
ELL, Dina, a meaſure, which obtains under different denomina- 
tions, in moſt countries. See MEASURE. 
The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, ſtuffs, 
linnens, filks, &c. are uſually meaſured, or eſtimated ; an- 
ſwering in good meaſure, to the yard of England, the canna 
of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of Sicily, Sc. See 
YARD. 1-5. 1 175 
Servius will have the el! to be the ſpace contained between the 
two hands when ſtretched forth: but Suetonius makes it only 
the cubit. See CUBIT. | | 
The ells which occur moſt frequently in England, are Engiih 
and Flemiſh : the ell Engliſh contains three foot nine inches; or 
one yard one quarter Engliſh meaſure : the ell Nemiſb, contains 
27 inches, or three quarters of a yard; ſo that the el/ Engliſh 
is to the Flemiſh ell as five to three. | 


ing deceived : the opinion alone 


M. Ricard, in his treatiſe of commerce, reduces the ells thus: 
an hundred ells of Amſterdam, are equal to ninety eight, three | 
quarters, of Brabant, Antwerp, and Bruſſels; to fifty eight 

and an half of England and France: to an hundred and twenty 


of Hambourg, Francfort, Leipſic, and Cologne: an hundred 
twenty five of Breſlaw: an hundred and ten of Bergen and 


Drontheim: and an hundred and ſeventeen of Stockholm. See 


MxaAsukk. | | 
ELLIPSIS ®, in geometry, 
called an oval. See Conic, | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, exAe. Lig, deficienty, a de- 


* 


nomination which the ancient Greek geometricians gave this fi- | 
ure, by reaſon, among other properties, this is one, that the | 


uvares of the ordinates are leſs than, or defective of, the re- 
ctangles under the parameters and abſciſles. 


The ellipfis, to define it from its form, is a regular, continued 


curve line, including a ſpace that is longer than broad; where- 
in are two points equally diſtant from the two extremes of the 
length; from which, two right lines being drawn to any point, 
- aſſumed -- in the ellipfis, their ſum is equal to the length 
of the ellipſis. . 1 5 
Thus, in the clips AEBMD, Sc. (Tab. Conics, fig. 21.) the 
lines Fa and fa drawn from the two points F and f, Uy di- 


ſtant from the two extremes A and B, are equal to AB. 
Or, taking the ellipſis, as geometricians frequently do, for 
the ſpace contained, or included within this curve line; 


uivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe, 


one of the conic ſections; popularly | 


380. To deſeribe an 
and fm drawn from each focus of an 
fame point of the periphery M, 


. axis,——T he two axes always biſſect each oth 
See Axis. : M1 


will be the focus. —The latter equation furniſhes us this theo- 


directed; and fixing two nails therein, and eren 


it is defined a figure, contained under one ſingle oblong 


— 


A | 
ELL 


line, and having two unequal axes, or diameters 4 Þ 
The greater axis of the ellipſis, or the right line — ö 
length of the elli/ic A B, or of the ſpace included by ch. 
is called the tranſverſe axis,/ or diameter > and the leſſer ,,. 2» 
| re 


preſenting; the breadth of the ellip/is DE, the emugate, or ſeem 


cher at right angle, 


The two axes are tlie two greateſt diameters of the ell 


there are an infinity of other different diamete 9s, but 
TER, c. 7 | 7 See oy 


The centre of an ELLIPSI1s, is the 
_ interſ * CENTRE. 

1 he two points F and f, in the greater axi u | 
the extremes thereof A and B, — called the a want from 
>; _ ; from which, two lines drawn to the circumferen?. 
r TIO WE renter 2, 
The ellipſis, - conſidering it as a conic ſection, that; 

curve ariſing from a ſection of the cone, is beſt define) 10 5 
its geneſis, or the manner of its production, thus: an 55 
is a curve line, produced by cutting the cone AB ö 
n My a plane, in ſuch manner, as that the 
" E, meets with the diameter of the baſe 
to A 


point C, wherein the tuo 


21. 
axis of the ſe. 


AB, produced 


Or, defining it from one of its known properties , 
ellip/is is a curve line, wherein the ruth bf "the "eres 5 
PM, isto the rectangle of the ſegments of the axis A P ang Hy. 
as the parameter, to the axis, rig Ty 
2 if AB=a, the parameter b; PM=y; 
will bra: :: a x—x*. Conſequently ay'=abx—bx! 
Conic yi | to ae, By re 
Hence, 19. y*=bx—bx* : a. That is, the ſquare of the ſemi. 
ordinate, is equal to the rectangle of the parameter into the 
abſciſs; abating another rectangle of the ſame abſeiß into 1 
fourth proportional to the axis, parameter and abſciſz, 
20. Ta find the axis, parameter, and  ſemi-ordanate of an 
ELLiPsIs, The parameter, abſcifs; ' and ſemi-ordinates, 
in an ellipſis being given; the axis is found b making 1, 
b:y::y: „ 2. “y. = (ba-) xX: a. | 
db d b os” | 
39. The axis AB, the abſciſs AP, (fg. 22.) and the ſemi- 
ordinate PM being given, the parameter AG is thus found: 
make AI=PM; and from A, through M, draw the right 
line AL. In I erect a perpendicular LT: then, fince AP: 
PM:: AN: LI; LI=y*:x. Produce PM to O, till PO 
LIN: and from B, through O, draw the right line BG. 
In A erect a perpendicular G Azay*:(ax—s): this will be 
the parameter AG. | a 
4. The axis AB, and the parameter A G being given, we can 
aſſign every abſciſs, as BP, its ſemi-ordinate PN; by drawing 
a line GB to the parameter AG, which is perpendicular to the 
axis AB: then, erecting a perpendicular PN, make LL=PH. 
* on AL deſcribe a ſemi- cir ele. 
To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, &c. 
of an ellpſis.— 19. from B to L (. 19.) ſet off half the para- 
meter; then will CL==2a—zb. In the centre C erect a per- 
pendicular CK, meeting the ſemi- circle deſcribed on AL. T hus 
will CK==y/ (121 ab.) Therefore, making BF=CK; F 


AP=s: then 
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rem. 
If the axis A B, be cut in the focus F, 
ſegments of the axis AF, FB will be ſubquadruple of the reft- 
angle under the parameter and the axis. See Focus. 
5®. The parameter, and axis AB given, the conjugate ax 86 
eaſily found ; as being a mean proportional, between the axis 
and parameter. Conſequently, the parameter is a third pro- 
portional to the greater and lefſer axis. Add, that the ſquare 
of half the conjugate axis, is equal to the rectangle, under the 
ere of the focus from the vertex, and its complement to 
69. In an elipfs, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinates PM, pm, 
Sc. are to each other as the rectangles, under the ſegments of 
the axis. Hence DC.: PM*CB*: AP. PB. Conlequently 
DC*:CB*=PM:: AP: PB. That is, the {quare of dt: 

leſs axis is to the ſquare of the greater; as the ſquare of thc 
ſemi-ordinate, to the restangle under the ſegments of the 
7%. The right line FE (fg. 24 ) drawn from the forus F, te 
— 2 _ conjugate ſemi- axis; is equal to half on a 
verſe axis AC. 1 8 
Hence, the conjugate axis being ien, the foci are h 
termined. For, kus 3 AB in C; from 0 
erect a perpendicular CD, equal to the 21 5 _ 
Then from D, with the interval CA, the ek Fad w_ 
termined. ne | e 


n -The u of two right io Ful, 
to the greater of. 


the 
— 


the rectangle under the 


* 


* 


* 


1 ing equal to 
AB: the conjugate. axis of an elip/is being givets 
eafily'deſcribed, For, determining the fog f 


tying a threat FM, equal to the lengths oe b 
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g at its extent, the duct or ſweep of the ſtyle or thread about the 


js to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of the con- 


ordinates to the conjugate axis, have the ſame relation, as there 


ſo is the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre, to the 
ſubnormal. See SUBNORMAL. | 8 


tangent intercept 


In reſpect of theſe curves, tlie ellipſs of the former kind is 


diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood. See FuE. 


violent paſſion, a man is not at leiſure to ſpeak every thing out 


Fi. Boſſu conſiders the elligſis, as a way of diſguiſing ſentences ; 
by ſupprefling the word which ſhould make the particular appli- 


ELLIPTIC, or ELLieTicAL, ſomething that belongs to an ellip- 


E 


Duadrature of the EL L1PSIS.' See QUADRATURE, Wy | 
EI LIrsis, in grammar, and rhetorick, is a figurative way of 


E L O 


AB: the thread being ſtretched. and a ſtyle, or pin, applied 28. That the elliptic ſpate is a mean proportional between two 


ils will deſcribe an ellipſit. . 
ee eee 


jugate axis, to the ſquare of the greater axis. Hence, the co- 
- the co-ordinates to the greater axis. Conſequently, 
þ be rameter. of the conjugate axis, is a third proportional to 
the conjugate axis, and the greater axis. | 

o To determine the ſubtangent PT (. 25.) and ſubnor- 
mal P R in an ellipfis. — As the firſt axis, 1s ko the parameter ; 


0 nele under the ſegments of the axis, is equal to 
5 25 the — of the ſemi-ordinate from the 
centre, into the ſubtangent. See SUBTANGENT. = 
129. As the diſtance of the ſemi- ordinate from the centre, is 

half of the axis; ſo is the abſciſs to the portion of the ſub- 
2 epted between the vertex of the ellip/is and the 
tangent. | , n 
Wo | ngle under the ſubtangent PT, into the ab- 
1 97 — to the rectangle under the ſegments of the 
axis. Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi- axis A C, is equal to the 
rectangle of CT, into PC. * 
149. The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance of 
the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference of this 
diſtance, and the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi- axis. 5 | 
152, In an ellipfis, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the 

vare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter, as the rectangle under 

the ſegments of the diameter, to the ſquare of the ſemi-dia- 
meter. Conſequently, the relation of the ſemi-ordinates to 
the diameters, is the ſame as to the axes: and the para- 
meter of the diameter, is a- third proportional to the dia- 

eters. - 
Epe ellig/es, ate thoſe defined by the equation ay -= 
—bx" (a—x") which ſome call elliptoides, if m be greater 
than 1, or n greater than 1. See ELLIPTOIDEs.. 


called the Apollonian ellipſis. 


ſpeaking, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſſed, or left out in a 
This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport of a 


at length ; the tongue being too flow to keep pace with the 
rapid 3 of "ths mind. So that on theſe occaſions we 
only bring forth broken, - interrupted words and expreſſions; 
which repreſent the violence of a paſſion, better than any 
conſiſtent diſcourſe, See PAsSIoNs. | 


cation, and leaving the whole in a kind of ingenious ambiguity. 
See SENTENCE. . | #8 

Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus to 
the laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, ſpy Ancas 
coming to affiſt them: upon which the poet fa s addita 
fuſcitat iras, Which expreſſion fignifies either, in particular, 
that the hope they conceive retrieves and augments their cou- 
rage: or in general, that the hope of aſſiſtance at hand natu- 
rally raiſes courage, and gives new ſtrength. 


If the poet had added a word, and ſaid allis ſþes addita fuſcitat| 


tras, the e had been expreſly reſtrained to the firſt 
ſenſe ; and had ceaſed, to be a ſentence, and commenced only 
the application of a ſentence.' The ſuppreſſion of that word 
makes it a ſentence in form. See SENTENCE. n 
This, that excellent critic looks on as one of the fineſſes of 
the Latin tongue; wherein it had vaſtly the advantage of the 
modern tongues. Trait. du Poeme de Epiegue. Page 466, c. 


fis. See ELLIps1s, | VET 
Kepler firſt maintained, that the orbits of the planets are not 
circular, but - elliptical 5; which hypotheſis was afterwards ad- 
hered to by M. Bouilland. Mr. Flamſtead, Sir Iſaac Newton, 


M. Caſſini, and others, of the later aftronomers; have con- 


firmed the ſame: ſo that this, which was once by wa of 
contempt called the elliptic hypotheſis, is now the p. ing 
doctrine. See ORBIT, and PLANET. . 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that if any body revolve 
round another in an 


vities, will be in a duplicate ratio; or as the of 


its diſtances from the umbelicus, or focus. See OEWTRI- 


PETAL, = nl eee 
Serlio, Hartman, &c. endeavour to demonſtrate that the beſt 
form for arches, or vaults; is the elliptical, See An ch. See 
alſo CATENA RI. e ee 
LLIPTIC Space, is the area, contained within the circumference; 
or curve of the ellipfis. See ELLIPSs1s. © Pie 


IN is demonſtrated, 1%. That the elleptic ſpace is to a circle de- | 


Ppric orbit, its centri forces, or gra-| 


circles deſcribed on the tranſverſe and conjugate axes, See 
. CIRCLE. | 


ELLIPFIC Convid, is the fame with the fſphreroid, See SPH @- 
ROID. 1 
Ente ee or Mirrors. See MiRROR. 
LLIPTIC: Vunding-Stairs. a STAIRS, 
ELLiPTic V ind.-AAill g See the articles WinDMILL. 
ELLIPTIC Compaſſes, an inſtrument, made uſually in braſs ; for 


the drawing any ellipſis, or oval, by one revolution of an 
index. See ComPassss. 1 5 


ELLIiPTIC Dial, is an inſtrument, uſually of braſs, with a 
Joint to fold together, and the Gnomon to fall flat; for the 
. lake of the pocket. | | 
By it are found the meridian, hour of the day, riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun, Ac. See DrAL. 
ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite elipfis, 5. e. an ellipſis defined by 
the equation ay"|*—>x* (a—x) , wherein m > 1 or 1 
2. See ELLIPs1s. 
Of this there are ſeveral kinds or degrees: as the cubical 
elliptoid, wherein ay =ba* (a—sz). A biquadratic or ſurde- 
ſol — elliptaid, or that of the third order, wherein ay+=bx* 
4— ). | 
if any other ordinate be called v, and the correſpondent ab- 
ſeiſs z; there will be av I= ban (a—x)", Conſequently, 
ay Eu: av®Þ :; : ban (ax) : bam (2—2) n that is, u: 
A:: n (ar) u: Zu (a—z)", | 
ELOCUTION, is defined by Tully, the chuſing and adapting 
of words, and ſentences, to the things, or ſentiments, to be 
expreſled.—To the elution. then properly belongs the delectus 
verborum, or choice of words, See RHETORIC. 
The beauties of elbeutim conſiſt chiefly in the-uſe of figures, 
and figurative dictions or expreſſions in the periods, and the 
ſtyle. See Ficurt, PERIOD, and STYLE. 
E IUM *, Eroce, a praiſe, or panegyric, beſtowed on any 
perſon, or thing; in conſideration of its merit. See PAx E- 
GYRICK, ADOPTIVE. | 
The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek 4vyd1a, com- 
mendation ; which is compounded of qu, well; and A, to 
ſay, or ſpeak. | Be 23942 
That fine diſcourſe of Iſocrates, entitled @avnyvers, is a hiſto- 
rical ge, of the city Athens: Fa. Labbe, has compoſed an 
hiſtorical elge of the city Bourges; Fa. Meneſtrier, of the 
city of Lions; and M. Martignac, of the biſhops, and arch- 
| biſhops of Paris, for about a century. 
The ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
| compoſes: the elges of ſuch members as die; and delivers them 
at the next public meeting of the company. Funeral ora- 
tions are only elges of eminent perſons deceaſed. —Some au- 
thors have wrote elges' on deſpicable, and even pernicious 
things. See Encomiun, "IT 


vice to their own deſign ; and do, in effect, diminiſh the per- 
fon, whom they pretend to magnify. Any worthy man may 
. paſs through the world, unqueſtion'd and fafe, with a mode- 
rate recommendation: but, when he is ſet-off and bedawb'd 

with rhetoric, and embroider'd ſo thick that you cannot diſ- 
cern the ground; it awakens naturally fad not altogether 
- unjuſtly) intereſt, - curioſity, and envy : for all men pretend 
2 in reputation, and love not to ſee it engroſ'd, or mo- 
nopoliz d; and are therefore apt to enquire (as of great eſtates 
ſuddenly got) whether the perſon ſo commended, came ho- 
neſtly by it, and of what credit the perſon is, that tells the 


ſtory. boi x | 
ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, the digreſſion, or receſs of a 
pho from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our earth. 
PLANET... + | WE ; 
The greateſt diſtance of the planet, c. from the fun, is 
called the greateft elongation : which varies on two accounts, 
. viz. in that both the earth, and the planet revolve, not in cir- 
The elangation' is. chiefly ' conſidered in Venus and Mercury: 
the greateſt elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, and that of 
Mercury 30 degrees: that is, the former never recedes from 
the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 450 nor the latter 
above 300. Whence' it is that Mercury is fo rarely viſible ; as 
being uſually loſt in the light of the ſun, See Mercury, and 
Venus. VVV 
ELONGATION, is alſo uſed by ſome” authors, for the difference 
in motion, between the ſwifteſt and the floweſt of two pla- 
nets; or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one has overgone 
the other: called alſo ſperuis. vey 
Tho ſwifteſt motion of the moon, with regard to the ſun, is 
called the r Er of the moon from the Tun. See Moon, 
and Suw.—- We alſo ſay diurnal elongation, horary elonga- 


Al of ELonoaTION, or Angle at the Earth, is the difference 
between the ſun's true place, and the tric place of a 
e Ks be | 


planet.—Such is the angle E T R (Tab. 
: tween che place of che ſun E, and*that*of the planet RRR 
ELouGATION, in chirurgery, is an imperſect luxation; when 


ſeribed on the tranſyerſe axis; as the conjugate diameter is 9 
| FR Far 


- the ligament of any joint is ſo extended, or relaxed, as to 
: Dl does | as _ lengthen 


— 


Wo 


Extravagant and - improbable elgies are of the greateſt difler- 
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ELOPEMENT “*, in law, is when a married woman, of her 


E LY 


Icngthen the limb, but yet not to let the bone go quite out of| 
its place. See LUxAT1oN. | | — 


own accord, departs from her husband, and dwells with an 
adulterer; for which, without voluntary reconcilement to the 
husband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry; nor ſhall the husband, in 
ſuch caſe, be compelled to allow her any alimony. See ADUL- 
TERY, ALIMONY, Ec, - | 

Sponte virum mulier fugiens, & adultera facta, 

Dote ſua careat, niſi ſpanſo ſponte retracta. | 3 

* The word is formed from the Belgie, Ee, matrimony, and 

Loopen, to run away. | | | 
ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking ; or writing well; fo 
as to move, and Feten, See e hal ORa- 
TORY. | . 
Demoſthenes, and Cicero, are the princes of ancient elo- 
quence ; the one among the Greeks, the other among the 
Romans. Their manner, however, was exceedingly diffe- 
rent; the firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, and ſe- 
vere, ſo that a word could not be ſpared: the latter copious, 
forid, and rich, fo that a word could not be added. Nx: 
It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence was Aſiatic, that 
is, redundant, or ſtuffed with ſuperfluous words, and thoughts. 
See STYLE, a 7 0 5 
Pericles was called a torrent of eloquence, a thunderbolt of elo- 
guence. Pedants do not diſtinguiſh eloquence from the heaping 
up of figures, the uſe of big words, and the rotundity of peri- 
ods. See, SUBLIME. | 
True eloquence depends principally on the vivacity of the imagi- 
nation, In ſtrictneſs, it is not that which gives grace and or- 
nament, but life and motion, to diſcourſe. Its mein is that of 
an Amazon, not that of a Coquette. | 
The authors of the Art f thinking remark, that the rules of 
elquence are obſerved in the converſations of people naturally 
eloquent, though they never think of them, while they practiſe 
them. They practiſe thoſe rules becauſe they are eloquent ; in 
order not to be eloquent. | 
The eloquence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more diffi- 
cult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 
treatiſe of the eloquence of the bar. 
renſis, &c. 


ELUDING, the act of evading, or rendering a thing vain, and | 


of no effect; a dexterous getting clear, or eſcaping out of an 
affair, difficulty, embarras, or the like. 
We fay to elude a propoſition, &c.—The deſign of chicanery 
is to elude the force of the laws: this doctor has not reſolved 
the difficulty, but eluded it. —Alexander, ſays the hiſtorian, in 
cutting the Gordian knot, either eluded the oracle, or fulfilled 
it: Ile nequicguam luctatus cum latentibus nodis, nihil, inquit, in- 
tereſt, quamado ſolvatar; gladioque ruptis omnibus boris, oraculi ſor- 
tem vel eluſit vel implevit. Q. Curt. 13. 9 5 
ELYSIUM, EATEIOS, in the ancient theology, or rather 
mythology, a place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or 
as we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, 
meads, agreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, &c. whither 
the ſouls of good people were ſuppoſed to go after this life. 
See HEAVEN, and HELL. | NN 

Orpheus, Hercules, and Æneas, are held to have deſcended 


into ely/aun, in their life-time, and returned again. Virgil, 


lib. VI. v. 638, c. Tibullus, lib. I. eleg. 3. give us fine de- 
{criptions of the elyſian fields. | 
Virgil, oppoſes 
the wicked underwent their puniſhment. _ _ 
Heic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas : 
Dextera gue ditis magni ſub mania tendit : 
Hac iter elyſium nobis : at lava malorum 
Exercet panas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 


Some authors take the fable of ehhſum to have been borrowed 
from the Phenicians ; as imagining the name - ey/ium formed 


from the Phenician 19 alaz, or 10 alats, or DIY alas, to 
rejoice, or be in joy; the letter à being only changed into e, 
as we find done in many other names ; as in Enakim, for Ana- 
kim, &c, On which footing chan fields ſhould ſignify the 
ſame thing as a place of pleaſure ; or, „ 
os lætos & amæna virecta, 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. Virg. 


Others, derive the word from the Greek, ave, fobuo, I Ar, | 
J ſet looſe, diſengage ; by reaſon here men's ſouls are freed, or 
diiſencumbered from the fetters of the body.  Beroaldus and 


Hornius, Hift. Philoſoph. I. III. c. 2. take the place to have 


derived its name from Eliza, one of the firſt who came 
into Greece after the deluge, and the author and father of | 
the Mtolians, Ol. Rudbecks contends, that it was in Sweden 


the el hſian fields were placed. 


ELYTROIDES *, EATTPOEIAHS, | in anatomy, one of 
the proper coats, or tunics -of the teſticles. Sce TesT1-| 


2 | 


The word is form'd of the Greek, les, vagina. a ſheath, 
oY 


and «SC, form. | 


The #hrroides is the ſecond proper coat of the teſtes: it re- 


EMANATION *, the act of flowing, or proceeding, 


Idea eloquentie e 


elyſaum to tartara; which was the place where 


It is formed of a dilatation, of the production of the per 
tonæum: its inner ſurface is ſmooth and equable; and 2 
outer rough and unequal; which makes it adhere the more 
ſtrongly to the firſt of the proper coats, called erythreides, 
. ; from ſome 
ſource, or origin.-Such. is the emanatim of light from the 
ſun ; of effluvia from odorous, -&c. bodies, of wiſdom from 
God, So. | „ [> 
* The word is form'd of 
flow, or ſtream. 8 125 1 1 bv 
EMANATION is alſo uſed for the thing that proceeds, as well 2; 
the act of proceeding.— The power given a judge, is an gg. 
nation from the legal power: The reaſonable foul, is an enang. 
tion from the divinity: The Holy Spirit is an emanatiam from 
the Father and the Son, c. See IRINITY, &c, 
EMANATION is alſo uſed among the ſchoolmen for the produgicn 
of a leſſer thing, in order to the production of a greater, by 
virtue of ſome natural connection, or dependance between 
For, as when ſeveral moveables are joined together, the ſame 
power that moves the firſt moves all the rett (as in pulling 
up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, branches, Gt. 
or in drawing one link, of a chain, you bring forward all 
the reſt.) The ſame is to be underſtood in all conjun& natu- 
ral effects, viz. that the ſame power whereby the firſt i pro- 
duced, does alſo produce all the reſt naturally connected to 
it: in that by means of the connection, the action of 
the agent is conveyed from one to the other; ſo that the 
firſt determines the agent to the production of all the 
rele: 84 5 1 1 
And hence that is called an emanative cauſe, (in contradiſtin- 
Qion to an efficient cauſe) which produces an effect by its mere 
preſence, without the intervention of any action; as a roſe 
doth a ſmell, c. — Others, and with good reaſon, deny that 
there is any ſuch thing as an emanatrue Cauſe, to produce an ef- 
fect without any action. See CAUSE, _. 
EMANCIPATION *, in. the Roman law, the act of ſetting a 
ſon free from the power, and ſubjeCtion of his father, 
»The word is form'd from the Latin, ex, of, and nancipian, 
a ſlave. | 
Emancipation differs from manumiſſun; as the latter was the 
act of a maſter in favour of his ſlave ; the former that of a 
father in favour of his ſon. See MaxuMISsIUn. 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and moveable 
effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth acquire, ſhould. be 
his ſole property, and not the property of his father; as they 
were before - emancipation, Beſide, that emancipatim put the 
ſon in a capacity of managing his own affairs, and of marrying 
without his father's conſent, though a minor, or pupil, and un- 
der 25 years of age. 2 4 © FUR 
There were two kinds of - emancipation - the one tacit, which 
was by the ſon's being promoted to ſome dignity, or by his 
coming of age, or by marriage; in all which caſes, the fon 
became his own maſter of courſe. & 
The other expreſs, where the father declared before the judge, 
that he emancipated his ſon. This was not performed with- 
out ſome formality ; the father was firſt to fell his fon ima- 
ginarily, to another man, whom, the lawyers call pater fiduct- 
arius, father in truſt ; of whom being bought back again 
by the natural father, he manumitted, or ſet him free by 
a declaration before the judge. — That imaginary ſale was 
called mancipatis; and the manumiſſion, conſequent thereon, 
ema t19. | 1 „ 
1 ſtill obtains. in France, chiefly, with regard ® 
minors, or pupils, who are hereby ſet at liberty to 25 
their effects, without the advice or direction of their father 
or tutors. It muſt be obſerved, however, that 3 
tim only extends to the ſelling of moveables, and letting 
leaſes, &c. of immoveables; not to the ſelling or mortg2g"s 
of immoveables: which are only done with the conſent 0 
a curator, . ordinarily appointed a, perſon when mm” 
ted, be ait dun 
Formerly, emancipation. was performed in the Or dinary Cc 


the Latin e, gut, and Manare,. ty 


| of juſtice, when deſired by the child; but if he Weite minor, 


the king's letter was required. Though there . _ 
ways of emancipation, as by marriage; arriving at , . 
20 years: and in ſome provinces, by the death of We of 
ther, by reaſon the children were there under we of 
the father and mother conjointly, ſo that the death of ei 
them emancipated the child. c. — 
| — marriage, in France, gives à Poet A 22 . 
ing again, without the father's conſent, : though * gp 
but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a, Widow, r 
years of age, though emancipated by her former 7 71 
returned into the power of her father, and might no men 
ſecond. time * _ on 2 a 13 8 
Du Cange obſerves, that the word mamas ad 
in the e eos in ſpeaking of monks, as D098 
dignity, or removed from. under the 8 LY. icbemſclues, 
as alſo in ſpeaking of monaſteries, & anden f of tbe 


ſembles a ſheath, or vagina, whence ſome have alſo called it 


vaginales. 


when, exempted by the pope, from affen 
ordinary 5 | y n e ENI AS- 
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Was allo uſed | 
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| the act of taking from a male thoſe 
nnn characteriſtic of his ſex. See — E 
110 %% RS . 

P Eſcu, in heraldry, the metals and colours of a 
ey Rec ws See METAL, and CoLoUR, ; 
EMBALMING 9 the opening a dead body, taking out. the in- 
teſtines, and filling their place with odoriferous, and deſicative 
drugs, and ſpices, to prevent its putrifying. J 

* The word is formed from Salm, which was a principal in- 
dient in the embalnings of the ancient Egyptians. See 
ALM. 


Embaſſadours are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
MBASSADOUR in ordinary, is he who reſides ſtatedly in the court 
of another prince, to maintain a mutual good underſtanding, 
look to the intereſts of his maſter, and tranſa& ſuch affairs as 
may occur. 

Embaſſadours in ordinary, are but of modern invention: It is 
not above 200 years ago ſince they were firſt heard of: till 
then, all embaſſadours were extraordinary, and retired as ſoon as 
they had diſpatched the affair they were ſent upon. See Oxpr- 
NAR. | 
a | EMBassa DOUR extraordinary, is he who is ſent to a prince's court 
The body of Jacob was 40 days in embalming in Egypt. See on ſome particular, and emergent occaſion ; as to conclude a 
Geneſis . v. 3. Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of 2 or marriage; make a compliment, or the like. See 
James, dea perfumes to embalm Jeſus. See Matthew, Oc. n | 
Johs king of France, dying at London in 1364, his body was Indeed, there is no eſſential difference between ordinary and 
"mbalmed, and ſent to France, and there interred at St. Dennis. extraordinary embaſſadours ; their errand is all: and they equally 
Du Tillet. For the manner of embalming among the Egyptians, | enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives which the law of nations 
ſee Thevenot's Collection, tome I. : 


decrees. 
Dr. Grew, in his Muſeum Regalis Societatis, is of opinion, that“ At Athens, the embaſſadeurs from foreign princes and ſtates, 
the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a large cauldron, with a Cer- mounted the tribune, or pulpit, of the public orators, and 
tain kind of liquid balſom: his reaſon is, that in the mummies there opened their commiſſion, and acquainted the people 
preſerved in the collection of the royal ſociety, the balm has pe- with their buſineſs and errand: at Rome, they were intro- 
netrated not only the fleſhy and ſoft parts, but even the very] duced to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſion to them: 
bones; ſo, that they are all as black as if they had been burnt. 22 us, they make their addreſs immediately and ſolely to 
UMMY. 5 e king. 

Te had an effectual method of preſerving the bodies Athens and Sparta, ſays M. Tourreil, when in all their glory, 
of their yncas, or kings, embalmed.—Garcilaflo de la Vega takes| were never o much delighted, as to ſee, and hear a number of 
their main ſecret to have been the burying of the corps in the] embaſ/adours in their aſſemblies, ſuing for the protection, or al- 
ſnow, to dry them; and afterwards applying a certain bitumen, 


liance of the one, or the other ſtate. It ſeemed to them the no- 
mentioned by Acoſta, which kept them as entire, as if they had bleſt homage that could be paid them ; and that ſtate, which re- 
been Rin alive.” THe 130 cCeived the moſt embaſſies, was judged to have the advantage 
EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, much uſed 0 


over the other. 
along the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on the ſide of the] The name of embaſ/adeur, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and invio- 
ſouth-ſea. 3 5 


| lable; non modo inter ſocicrum jura, fed etiam inter hoſtium tela 
It ſignifies a place which ſerves ſome other conſiderable city fur-| incolume verſatur. In Verr. Orat. VI—David, we read, 
ther within land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, i. e. of em- 
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made war againſt the Ammonites, to revenge the injury done 
barking, and diſembarking commodities, his embaſſadours. 2 King. X. Alexander put the inhabitants 


of Tyre to the ſword, for having inſulted his embaſſadours 3 
and the youth of Rome, for affronting the embaſſadours of Val- 
lona, were delivered up into their hands, to be puniſhed at diſ- 
cretion, * | þ 
The embaſſadours of kings ſhould never attend at any public aſ- 
ſemblies, | marriages, interrments, or other ſolemnities, unleſs 
their maſters have ſome intereſt therein; nor muſt they go into 
- mourning, or the like, on any occaſions of their own, by rea- 
ſon they repreſent the perſons of their princes, and muſt conform, 
and keep pace with him. . 
EMBASSY, or Au Ass v, Legatio, a miſſion from one ſovereign 
prince, or ſtate, to another, of ſome able experienced perſon, to 
negotiate ſome affairs, in quality of embaſſadour, See EMBAs- 
SADOUR, | 


Thus Calao, is the embarcadero of Lima, the capital of Peru : 
and Arica, the embarcadero of Potoſi. 


that capacity. | : 
EMBARGO, a reſtraint, or prohibition, laid by a ſovereign, 


K tags, PN x | 
Embargos are uſed in time of war; in apprehenſions of inva- 
ſions, &c.— One great occaſion of embarg#'s is, that the go- 
vernment may. make uſe of the merchant veſſels, with their 


ting a difficulty, or obſtacle, which perplexes, or confounds a 
zerſon, &c. ; | ; 


my which defiled therein. 


leiſure, and feels more of life therein, than in two years of hur- 


. 


La Bruyere, 


from one ſovereign prince, as a repreſentative of his perſon, to 
another, See MINISTER. malt 8 1 
The word is derived from the corrupt Latin anlaſciator, form- 
ed of anbadtus, an old word borrowed from the Gauliſh, ſig- 
nifying ſervant, client, domeſtic, or officer: ſuch is the origin 
given by Borel, Menage, and Chiflet, after Salmaſius and 
Spelman. But the Jeſuits of Antwerp reje& this opinion, in 
the 43a Sand. Mart. tom II. p. 128. by reaſon the Gauliſh 
ambaft had been diſcontinued long enough before the Latin 
ambaſcia was ever thought of: which, however, is not ſtrictly 
true; the word amba/cia occurring in the Salic law, Tit. 19. 


actio; and ambatia came from amba2us, of anbad. Lin- 


and Chorier, meeting with the 


lare, to walk, or travel. 
the place laſt cited, obſerving that the word ambaſeia occurs 


m one prince, or ſtate, to another. Their opinion is, 
among the Barbarians, who overſpread Europe, ambaſeia figni- 
fied the diſcourſe of a perſon who ſtoops, or humbles'-himiclf ; 
being formed from the ſame root with abaiſſer, via. of an, or 
am, and 6s. 1 Ben 

In Latin, we uſually call this ind of miniſter Jegatus, or orator; 


though it is certain, the word embaſſadowr,' with us, Has 4 much 


mans: and, excepting that they are both under the protection 
of the law of nations, — Ba any — de- 
tween them. See LEOA TUS. eee 

Vor. . Ny LII. 5 l e 4 0 


* 


There are embarcaderos 
40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which they ſerve in 


on merchant veſſels; to prevent their going out of port; 
ſometimes their coming in; and ſometimes both, for a limited 


equipage, &c, in armaments, expeditions, tranſporting of 
ſoldiers, &c. Embarge's are of miſchievous conſequence to com- 


EMBARRAS, a French term, though now naturalized ; deno- | 


he embarras was very great in the road, by reaſon of the ar-| 
A man lives more in two page ' of | © 


ry and embarras. Chev. de M. It diſcovers a decay of paſfion, | 
when lovers are under an embarras at finding themſelves alone. | 


EMBASSADOUR * or AMBASSADOUR, a public miniſter, ſent] - 


and being formed of amba#ia, by pronouncing the r as in| 


denbroeg derives the word from the German, ambacht, work; 
as 1 ying a perſon hired to — 2 a work, or legation : | 

me word in the Jaws of the 
urguignons, gives into the fame ſentiment. Alb. Achari-| 
ſius in his Italian dictionary derives it from the Latin ambu- 
Laſtly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp, in | 


in the laws of the Bourgiugnons, derive thence the words an- 


baſſicatores,, and ambaſeiatores, as ſignifyi | * * | 
fi , oſciatores,, as e or * Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 


more extenſive ſignification, than that of I j among the Ro- 


]-=DINATION.. 3 of #0 5 ot dn 


their embaſſies conſiſted of a body, or number of perſons, 


| Joined together in commiſſion, and who compoſed a kind of 


council: ſomething like which is ſtill retained at treaties of 
peace. Thus the French embaſſy at Nimeguen, for the peace, 
conſiſted of three plenipotentiaries ; that of Utrecht of two, 
« 

Me likewiſe read of emb 


adreſſes : Madam the Marechale de 
Guebriant, Wicquefort 


ſerves, was the firſt, and perhaps the 


ſadreſt. Matth. L. IV. Vie d Henry IV. tells us, that the king 
of Perſia ſent a lady of his court on an embaſ to the grand 
ſignior, during the troubles of the empire. * 
EMBATTLED. a term in heraldry, when the out- line of any 
ordinary is notched after the manner expreſſed in Tab. Herald. 
. 56. Ne 2. repreſenting the battlements of a wall, or caſtle. 
See BATTLEMENT. | RT 161 411 6 
EMBER-H#7ek4s*, are thoſe wherein the ember or embring- days fall. 
ee 207. 53603. Boi gk? 02 
V In the laws of king Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, thoſe days are 
called, ymbren, that is, circular days, from whence the word 
- was probably corrupted into ember-days + by the canoniſts' they 
are called, guatuar anni tempora, the four cardinal ſeaſons, on 
which the circle of the year turns: and hence Henſhaw takes 
the word to have been formed, viz.' by corruption from temper, 
of Zempora. mrituold we. ialin Sis 161 
The ember· days are the Wedneſday, Friday, and . 
ter Quadrageſima Sunday, after Whitſunday, after Holy - 


four times anſwer well enough to the ſour quarters of the year, 
Mr. Samner thinks they were originally faſts, inſlituted to beg 
 , / God's bleffings on the fruits of the earth. Agteeably to which, 


AMOR Dae wall 
' Theſe ember-weeks are now chieſſy taken notice of, on ac- 
count of the ordination of | prieſts, and deacons; becauſe the 


canon appoints, the Sundays, next ſucceeding the ember-weeks, 
for the ſolemn times of ieee, Though the e 
they pleaſe, may; ordain on any Sunday, or holiday. See OR- 
1011 N S enen. 
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Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the ancient French kings, 


only- woman, ſent by any court in Europe, in quality of embaſ- 


day in September, and aſter St; Lucia's.day in December: Which 


Skinner ſuppoſes the word ember taken from the aſhes, embers, 
them ſtrewed on the head. 
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1 E MB | = + HR 
x EMBLEM *, EMBAHMA, a kind of painted ænigma, which re-] EMBOLISMUS*, EMBOAISNOE, in chronology, fignig,, „ 
f | preſenting ſome obvious hiſtory, with refleCtions, underneath, #ercalation. See INTERCALARY-« 


| inſtructs us in ſome moral truth, or other matter of knowledge. * The word is formed of t{GaAAGY, to inſert. See Euro. 
| See Devise, ENIGMA, &c, | | hs TRE I Oh Te | — 6 hie . 
| * The word is pure Greek, formed of the verb, ehEuů NEN, 10 © nnen QT OE * year, Which 1s only 354 
caſt in, to inſert : Suetonius relates, that Tiberius made the days; in order to bring it to the ſolar, which is 36g days; the 
word be eraſed out of a decree of the Roman ſenate, becauſe had every two or three years an embeliſm, 1. e., they 7 
borrowed from another language. ; thirteenth lunar month every two or three years; which 00. 
Such is that very ſignificant image of Scævola, holding his hand] tional month they called embolimæus, eue A, becauſe 4 
in the fire: with the words, agere & pati fortia Romanum eft :| ſerted, ot intercalated. See YEAR, | a 
to do and ſuffer couragiouſly is Roman. EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, or ſyringe ; called al 
The emblem is ſome what plainer, and more obvious than the] ſo the piſton, and popularly the ſucker. See Pisrox ; See 4 
ænigma.— Gale defines emblem an ingenious picture, repre- Puur, and SYRINGE... .._ | "Wipe gk 2 
ſenting one thing to the eye, and another to the under- The pipe, or barrel of a ſyringe, &c. being cloſe ſhut, the % 
| ſtanding, | bolus cannot be drawn up without a very conſiderable ſores; 
The emblems of Alciatus have been in as much reputation] which force removed, the embolus returns again with ae 
among the more learned, as thoſe of Quarles among the] This phænomenon the Ariſtotelians attribute to nature's abhor- 
_ vulgar. | | | rence of a vacuum. See VACUUM. 8 
The Greeks alſo gave the name EmBLEms, eh] But the modern philoſophers finding that in an exhauſted ;e. 
to inlaid, or Moſaic works, and even to all kinds of orna-| ceiver, the embolus is eaſily drawn up, though the orifice be 
ments of vaſes, moveables, garments, &c. And the Latins| ſtopped; prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the 
uſed emblema, in the fame ſenſe : accordingly, Cicero re-] external parts of the embolus, that makes the difficulty of 
proaching Verres with the ſtatues, and fine wrought works] drawing it up. See Alx, ATMOSPHERE, Sucr1o 
he had plundered from the Sicilians, calls the ornaments fixed "TIN" | P i Na 
thereto (and which on occaſion might be ſeparated from EMBOSSING, or Im Boss IN, the act of forming, or faſhion- 
them) emblemata. Add, that Latin authors frequently} ing works in relievo, whether they be caſt, or moulded, or 
compare the figures and . ornaments of diſcourſe: to theſe| cut with the chiſſel, &c, See RELIEVo, STaTvu, Fouxps. 
emblemata : thus, an ancient Latin poet, praiſing an orator, | RY, Sc. | F h | 
ſays, that all his words were ranged like the pieces in Mo-] Embaſſim is one great part of ſculpture ; being that which has to 
faic. | | | | do with figures raiſed, or prominent from the plain, or ground: 
Duam lepide xe compoſite, ut teſſerule omnes, I dhe other part, which makes figures, &c. that are indented, or 
Arte pavimentt, atque emblemate vermiculata. 1 | cut in below the ground, is called engraving. $ See SCULPTURE, 
We do not uſe the Engliſh word, emblem, in this ſenſe; and EN GRAvIVO. ie 8 bigs 
though the ancient juris conſulti, always retain the Latin em-|EMBRACEOR, he who, when a matter is in trial between party 
blema to expreſs ſuch ornaments ; by reaſon the Greek eu, and party, comes to the bar with one of the parties (having re- 
literally denotes any thing applied, or added to a body by way of ceived ſome reward fo to do) and ſpeaks in the cauſe, orprivate- 
enrichment. "1 | ly labours the jury, or ſtands there to over: look, awe, or put 
With us, emblem ordinarily ſignifies no more than a painting, them in fear,—The. penalty hereof is 20 pounds, and the impri- 
baſſo relievo, or other repreſentation, intended to hold forth} ſonment at the juſtices diſcretion, .. ” 0, OP 
ſome moral, or political inſtrution. ' - _ , ' [EMBRASURE, in architecture, an enlargement of the gap, 
What diſtinguiſhes an emblem from a deviſe, is, that the words] or aperture of a door, or window, within-lide the wall, dee 
of an emblem have a full, compleat ſenſe of themſelves; nay,| Doox. 1 = | 
all the ſenſe, and fignification which they have together with] Its uſe is to give the greater play, for. the opening of the 
the figure. | | | I door, wicket, | caſement, | Ic. or to take in the more 
But there is a yet further difference between emblem and de- light. | - I we 
viſe : for a deviſe is a ſymbol appropriated to ſome perſon, or The N ſloping inwards, makes the inner angles 
that expreſſes ſomething which concerns him particularly ;| obtuſe. When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes make 
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. Whereas an emblem is a ſymbol that regards all the world embraſures on the out- ſide. . 
alike. EM RRASURES, in fortification, denote the holes, or apertures, 
| Theſe differences will be more apparent, from comparing the] through which the cannons are pointed; whether in caſemates, 
emblem above quoted, with the deviſe of a candle lighted; and] in batteries, or in the parapets of walls. See CaxxON, Orn- 
the words, juvando conſumor, I waſte my ſelf in doing good. See NANCE, BATTERY, G. r 
Deviss. The embraſures are generally about 12 foot a-part, from 
EMBLEMATICAL characters. See CHARACTER, _ _ ' ſix to nine foot wide without, and two or three within. Their 
EMBLEMENTS, a term ſtrictly ſignifying the profits of lands] height from the plat - form is uſually three foot on the inſide, 
ſown ; though ſometimes uſed more largely for any profits ari-| and a foot and half on the outſide : and, ſo the muzzle, on 
ſing, and growing naturally from the ground: as grafs, fruit, | occaſion, . may be ſunk, and the piece brought to ſhoot 
Sc. See APPROVEMENT. GG N f n 
If a tenant, for life, ſow the land, and die; his executor ſhall] They are ſometimes called canonieres, when big enough to pals 
have the emblements, and not he in reverſion. But if the 'tenant, | the mouth of a cannon through; and mourtrieres, when only 
for years, ſow the land, and before ſeverance the term expires, big enough for muskets. = 4 TO TTITG 
there the leſſor, or he in reverſion, ſhall have the emblements, | When the parapet is ſo law, that the cannon may ſhoot with- 
| and not the leſſee. | 1 * 55 out embraſures, it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe. 
iz EMBOLISMIC, Intercalary, is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ad- | EMBROCATION *, or rather EMBROCHATION, Eunko- 
| | ditional months, which chronologiſts inſert to form the lunar | CHA, EMBPOKH, in pharmacy, denotes the application of 
cycle of 19 years. See INTERCALARY. Eee remedies, as oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, by ſprink- 
The 19 ſolar years, conſiſting of 6939 days, and 18 hours; ling, or even rubbing them on the part affected: fel l ir 
and the 19 lunar years, only making 67 26 days: it was found | gation. | 7 er oe er ADE” 
_ neceſſary, in order to render the 19 lunar years equal The word is formed from the Greek Age e, irrige, Madefaci, 
to the 19 ſolar, which make the lunar cycle of 19 years, I ſprinkle, wet, mace rate. 23 
to intercalate or inſert ſeven lunar months, containing 200 Fnbrocatismt are only a kind of lotions ; The). — 
days; which, with the four biſſextile days, happening in that] uſed, except in diſeaſes of the head. If the pain de 33 
interval, make 213 days, and the whole, 6939 days. See make an embrocation of cows milk, lukewarm," on! 11 
; Chee RE | Degori. Apply an embrecation on the part with unguent {ed i 
| By means of theſe ſeven emboliſmic, or additional months, the e . lillies Kp ** Dionis.— ! e pumpns . 1 
| whole 6949 days and 18 hours of the folar are employed | _ na 8 properly an empreeatign, ri 
| in the he og See MonTH. CY ld EMBROIDERY. V, the enriching of a cloth, lee * 
In the courſe of 19 years, there are 228 common moons, ande. gs diverſe figures thereon, with. needle, and thread i gold 
© ſeven emboliſmic moons. Their diſtribution is thus: every | ſilver. See 'BROCADE. Za ler w 
a 3, 6th, th, 1ith, 14th, 17th, and 19th year are embo-| Phe word embroideryis'derivedi from the French pron, 
me, and conſequently contain 384 days a-piece. And-this| _ | 


1 r 6 nocd 
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4 p | L 6 a ; y reaſon embroidered only the bor 
was the method of n e eee the Greeks | — of hat; 1 a e embroiderers in- 
when they uſed the enneadecaeterides, or cycle of 19 years“. ,| 4u/arii. Du Cange obſerves; that they anciently" wrote aure- 


* — — — — — —— — . 


But they did not keep regularly to it, as the Jews ſeem to hae fals, for embroidered with gold," or brafiusbradatiuyand 5+ 
done. 4 2s $2 6 $4 VY. HG. Gee IT TR Ants whence broderie Ol 1 | 
The embeliſmic months, like other lunar months, are ſometimes| That done with ſilk, flax, or the like, is not now call all 

8 9. and ſometimes only 29. See V Ex. broidery; though anciently, and properly, the worddendte! 
The emboliſmic epatts, are thoſe between XIX and XXIX; kind of figuring; or flounithingtoow ve IT nn 

- which'are thus called, by reaſon with the addition of the-epaQt | The chief uſe-:0f-\embraitdery+its in chsch effet _ ide- 
XI, they exceed the number XXX: or rather, becauſe the houſings, guidons, ftandards, Ec. IT he invention: call em- 
ears, which have theſe epacts, are emboliſmic; having thir- y is attributed to the Phtygians ; Whence the Latim IH 

h a moons a-piece, whereof the 13th is the m;, See broiderers phrygiones. Korn N 5 There 
ErAcr. 18 | of e | NF WA 4.409 
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EMBRYO'®, 


formation, and growth of the embryo, 
TIon, CONCEPTION, GC. * 


the ſecundines, and the foetus. Which circumſtance furniſhes 


"TA, Oe. 


dication that the foetus Was fed by the mouth. There was no 
- eminence for the noſe ; but two little, almoſt impetrceptible, pits 


| proportioned man; and 7 of that of a young child: in the 
embryo we are ſpeaking of, the head made + part of the whole; 
head in proportion to the body. 
alſo bigger in proportion to the reſt; and the legs and feet the 


reſemblance to the maggot of a ſilk-worm: it weighed lef | 


EmBRyo, is alſo uſed by naturaliſts, to expreſs the grain, or 
to be contained therein. Juſt as the whole chick, is ſuppoſed 


EMBRYOTHLASTES, EMB TOS AA Z TEA, an inſtrument 
wherewith to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead child; ſo | 


EMBRYOTOMY , EMBProTOMIA, in chirurg 


EMBR 


| * Thewordis formed of the Greek, dl. fuer, fetur; and nxt, 
Wat dhe Grecks call fared 
/caim e which latter name, M. Dionis obſerves, has taken 


. * 
e 


* 
* 


- 


of pronunciation. 


EMENDALS, an old term ſtill uſed in the accounts of the 


E M B 


There are diverſe kinds of embroidery : as embroidery en beth ' 


ales, that which appears on both ſides; only [practicable on | 
ſhin ſlight ſtuffs, as taffetas, gawſe, muſlins, c. Embroide- | 
ry on the flamp, where the figures are very high, and prominent, E 


ing ſupported on wool, cotton,” hair, &c, Low embroidery, 
—_ 3 are low, and without any enrichment be- 
tween them. x 


- 


in medicine, the firſt beginning, or rudiments of 
the body of an animal, in its mother's womb ; before it have 
received all the diſpoſition of parts, neceffary to become 
animated: which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man on the ſorty- 
ſeeond day 3 at which time, the embryo commences a foetus. 
See FoeTUs. | | 
The word is derived from the Greek, 's@4fpvoy, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing; formed of the prepoſition-gy and fpuw, /catu- 
rio pullule, I ſpring out; by reaſon of the manner of the firſt 
growth of the embryo, which reſembles that of the firſt ſhoots 
of a plant, as being a kind of zoophyte, and having only a vege- 
table life. See ZooPHYTE. 
The moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries on the 


See EGG, GENERA- 


M. Dodart having an embrys of 21 days age put in his hands, 
made a nice examen thereof; to find the order nature obſerves 
in the formation of the parts, and the firſt riſe of the parts 
themſelves. | . 3 

The placenta, he found more than half of the whole; and 
thence concludes, that the nearer” the embryo is to the moment 
of its conception, the greater is the placenta with reſpect to 


a reaſon. why miſcarriages are , more dangerous than regular 
deliveries ; . notwithſtanding the feetus in the former caſe is 
much le than in the latter. For though the embryo have 
made a way ſufficient for itſelf, it may not for 1 great 
a placenta as is to follow) it. See ABCRTION, PLACEN- 


The embryo itſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top of 


the head to the bottom of the ſpina dorſi, where it terminated. 
The thighs were not yet unfolded : they only appeared like 
two little warts at the bottom of the trunk: the arms made 


the ſame appearance on the ſhoulders, The head was juſt 
of the length of the whole ſeven lines: on this were ſeen | 
two little black points, which would one day have been eyes. 
The mouth was very big; which M. Dodart takes for an in- 


for the noſtrils, | u | 4 
The painters uſually make the head + of the height of a well 


whence it follows, that the younger the embryo, the bigger the 


ſmalleſt. See Heap, G&W. 2 | | 
The embrys was a little crooked forwards, and bore ſome. 


than ſeven grains, which is an extraordinary lightneſs for a 
body ſeven lines long, It was fo oft, that no part of it could 


be touched without making a change in its figure. 


Upon opening + M. Dodart diſcovered the heart, and the | 
Aut 


right auricle: 


he other parts in the thorax, and lower 
venter, were only ſimple lineaments, or out- lines, and all ve- 
ſicular, excepting a part on the left ſide, which may be ſup- 
poſed to be the ſpleen. There was no appearance of any thing 
on the right ſide for a liver. dem. de P lead, <> Burr 


ſeed of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or firſt ſprout appearing 
out of the ſeed : by reaſon the whole future plant is ſuppoſed | 


contained in the cicatricula, or treddle of an egg. See SEED, 


7 1 ko 


Prayr, PLumuLe; RADicLE, r. 


as to make it eaſier of extraction, and prepare it for the embry- 
culus, to draw it out of the womb, Oo 

| | the 
ration of cutting off the funiculus umbili "ub "tet! 
dane, of a child juſt born; and tyivg it up. See UMBELI- 
A LS... is formed of the Greek, zu,, and T1ure, I cat. | 


ret bag 


child out of the mother's womb. See CESAREA V. 


to drato. 


embryolkia,- the Latins Call ceſarean 


place, and prevailed over the former; as beit more eaf 


ö 192 in 10 


temple ; where; ſo much in gend at the foot ot an accgant 
l | t of an | 

lignifics ſo much in the bank, or: Rock" of the houſe, for-repa 

8 of loſſes, and other occaſions; s: Niere 


he parts nearer the head are 


than morillons, and 
lued at from 50 J. to 60 J. 
is, or navel}. 


LKIA V, or Ex RR VLOLKIA, EMBPYOTAXIA,' or E 


 EMBPYORBANTA, in chirurgery, the operation of extre and a fine colour, are worth, 


- 


+. Theſe of ten\caratts '/ x 33 0 
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EMENDATIO þanis & cereviſſæ, the aſſiae of bread and beer ; 
or the power of ſuperviſing and correcting the weights and 


meaſures belonging to them. See Ass rz k. | 
MERALD “, a precious ſtone, very green and tranſparent ; and 


as to hardneſs, the next after the ruby. See Precious Stme, © 


and Gem. 


The word is formed from the French F 

| from the Latin /maragdys, which 3 2 

i derive it from the Italian ſneraldo, or the Arabic gamorrad. 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds ; and denominates 
each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he ſuppoſed 
Som — be found; as Scythian, Bactrian, Egyptian, Per 
But the modern naturaliſts, and jewellers, only know of two 
kinds, viz. oriental and peruvian. And if we may credit 
Tavernier, in his treatiſe of colour'd tones found in the In- 
dies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his voyages, theſe two 
ſhould be further reduced to one, viz. the peruvian. ' 
In effect, he maintains that there is not, nor ever was, any 


mine of emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies; and that all that are 
there found, were brought from Peru by way of the South- 


Sea; which was a method of commerce, carried on by' the 


Peruvians before the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards, 


But as the point of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, we 
muſt keep to the ancient diviſion, | 

The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant,. and tranſparent 
than the peruvian 3 which has generally clouds found in it, 
aud ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are ſuch quantities 
brought from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that they 


are much ſunk in value and reputation. They talk likewiſe of 


emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in our own ifland ; but 


| . very inconſiderable; if, indeed, there be any true ones 
at all. : 


Some authors hold emeralds to be taken out of iron mines : 
and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which the iron ore was 


ſtill ſticking, To which all we have to ſay, is, that it could 


not be a peruvian, by reaſon there is no iron mine in the 
country. } 


The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perfect in the 
mine like the ruby; and to arrive at its greeneſs by flow de- 


grees, as the fruit comes to maturity by degrees, It is a com- 


mon opinion, that the emerald grows in the jaſper ; and it is 
certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfectly green, that many 
have taken them for emeralds, 


See JASPER. 0 
But the proper matrix, or marcaſite of this ſtone is the preme, 
which is held among the coarſer precious ſtones; being hard, 


tranſparent, half opake, and uſually mixed with yellow, green, 


white, blue, Ce. | | 


The ancients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of for- 


cery; and ſuppoſed them effectual againſt a thouſand different 


diſeaſes. At preſent, that we have more experience, or leſs 


eredulity, they are valued: for their beauty, not their virtue; 


though there are ſtill ſome who ſuppoſe, that when reduced in- 


to an impalpable powder, and mixed with "roſe water, they 
may be of ſome uſe in medicine, 55 


We read in authors of ſeveral emeralds of incredible magni- 


"tude: Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the Saracens 
took that town, king Tarik had for his ſhare of the plunder, 


a table 365 foot long, and all of a piece, which he maintains 


to be an emerald. After this, the reader will not wonder at 
that pretended to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, in a 


temple in Egypt, four cubits long, and three broad; nor 


even at an obelisk of emerald 40 foot high! ſit penes 15 05 


auctores ſides. 


In the Dictionnaire de Commerce, we have a very curious and 
accurate eſtimate of the values of the different kinds of peruuian 
emeralds; which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find tranſ- 


cribed here. 


h EMERALDs, —'T hoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt fort, called 


| plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 27. ſhillings ſterling the 
mare, or 8 ounces.” The demi-morillons, - 8 lib, ſterl. per 


marc. Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of 
fine colour, from 13 l. to 15 J. per marc. - Emeralds, larger 
called F the third colour, or fort, are va · 
e marc Emeralds, called of the 
ſecond fort, which are in larger and finer pieces than the prece- 
ding, are worth from 65 J. to 75 J. per marc. Laſtly, thoſe 
of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called - negres cartes, are worth 
e ̃ dT Pom aft ab 


MERALDS ready cut, on poliſhed and not cut, being of good ſtone, 
bt 5 — Te I Lib. 44. F 


-i Thoſe weighing one-carat, or four grains 0 10 
Thboſe of two. cara?! —- :!́!?⸗ -: 7 
_ Thoſe of three cart. : 2 5 


- +. *Thole' of four caracts 3 — —_ 2 oo 


| 'Thoſe of five catacts — — —ä—ä——ä— — 4 10 


TDheſe of {even cara sts — 15 o 
Tboſe of eight caract— — 19 0 


Thboſe of nine-caratty?' moon p 23 0 
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EMERALD, or EMERAUD, in heraldry, is uſed in lieu of vert, 
or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, Cc. See 
Brason, VERT, c. | 5 

EMERGENT Ear, in chronology, is the epocha, or date, 
whence we begin to account our time. See EPocHa.' 

Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the creation : the 
Jews uſe that of the deluge, or the Exodus, &c. The emer-! 
gent year of the Greeks, was the eſtabliſhment, or at leaſt re- 
ſtoration of the olympick games by Iphitus. The Romans ac- 
counted their years from the building of the city, AB U. C. 
That is, AB URBE CONDITA. | 1 

EMERSION, in phyſicks, the riſing of any ſolid above the 
ſurface of a fluid 1 lighter than itſelf, into which it 
had been violently immerged, or thruſt. See Fl vip. 1 
It is one of the known laws of hydroſtatics, that a lighter ſolid 
being forced down into a heavier fluid, immediately endeavours 
to emerge; and that with a force, or moment, equal to the ex- 
ceſs of weight of a quantity of the fluid, above that of an equal 
bulk of the ſolid. g 
Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpecific 
gravity; it will emerge again, till half its bulk, or body, be 
above the ſurface of the fluid. | 

EmMmegRStoON, in aſtronomy, is when the ſun, moon, or other 
planet, begins to re- appear, after having been eclipſed, or hid 
by the interpoſition of the moon, earth, or any other body. 
See ECLIPSE. | 3 
The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by obſerving 
the immerſions and emerſions of the firſt of Jupiter's ſatellites, 
See SATELLITES. WA 
The immerſions are obſerved from the time of Jupiter's being 
in conjunction with the ſun, to his oppoſition ; and the emer- 


frons, from the oppoſition to the conjunction. Which two in- 
tervals are uſually fix months a- piece, and divide the year be- 


tween them. | 
But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and fifteen 


days before and afterwards ; there is nothing to be obſerved : | 


that planet, with his ſatellites, being then loſt in the light of 
the ſun, See JUPITER, | 
EMERSION, is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before hid by the ſun, as be- 
ing too near him, begins to re-appear,. and to get out of his 
rays. See MERCURY. ETIQTH | | 
Scruples, or minutes of EMERSION, an arch of the moon's or- 
bit, as T Q (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 46.) which the moon's centre 
paſſes over, from the time ſhe begins to emerge out of the 
ſhadow of the earth to the end of the eclipſe. See SCRU- 
PLE. | | 
EMERY & a ſort of metallic ſtone, found in moſt, or all mines 
of metals ; but chiefly thoſe of iron, copper, and gold. See 
 STons, and Mine. 17 
The word comes from the French emeril, formed from the Latin 
ſnyrit, and that from the Greek owvers, which ſignifies the 
fame thing; and which Lemery derives from the verb guaw, / 
clean, ſcour. 
We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of emery ; the ſpaniſh, red, 
and common emery.— The firſt is found in the gold mines of 


Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America: it is“ 


judged a kind of marcaſite of that rich metal; being ſtreaked 
with little veins, and ſpecks of gold. It is for this reafon the 
King of Spain prohibits its being exported ; which renders it 
exceeding rare among us; to the great regret of the ſeekers of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, who build great hopes in the tranſmu- 
tation of this precious mineral. The red emery is found in cop- 
per mines; the little we have of it comes from Sweden and 
Denmark. 


The common emery is taken out of iron mines; and is almoſt the | 


only ſort uſed among us. The conſumption hereof is very con- 
ſiderable among the armorers, cutlers, lockſmiths, glaziers, la- 
pidaries, maſons, &c, Some of whom uſe it to poliſh and 
burniſh iron, and ſteel works; others, to cut and ſcollop glaſs, 
marble, and precious ſtones. | 
This emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering a little on red; 
exceedingly hard, and of conſequence difficult to pulverize. 
The Engliſh are the only people that have got the art of making 
it into powder; which they do chiefly by means of certain 
mills contrived for that purpoſe ; and thus it in powder to 
their neighbours. - | #7 | 
Pounding it in mortars were in, vain ; it being ſo hard that it 
would pierce, or break the mortar-ere it would give way, | 
Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the beſt ; as 
to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſe of a high colour, and as free of 
the rock as poſſible. VV 
Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, hardens them. It increaſes 
and heightens the weight and colour of gold. It is uſual to mix 
a littie of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, which is naturally 
pale and ſoft---See GoLD. Dr ) 9 
Putty of Ex RV, is a kind of dirty matter, found on the lapida- 
ries wheels; containing part of the powder of mer. 
EMETIC “, in- medicine, a remedy that excites vomiting; o 


that purges the ſtomach by the mouth. See Vouixrixe, ande 


EvAcuANrs. | | | 
The word is formed-from the Greek, eh, I vomit:., 7" 


Of theſe there are a great variety; as Ipecacuunba, Carduus 


E M 


Benedictus, &c.— The uſe of emetics is indicated by a fouln 
of the mouth in a morning, riſting, loathing, gnawin * 
the ſtomach, gradual lofs of appetite, ſpontaneous: yo," 
18 De. 46 ‚ 5 „ rt! — 
omiting is rai y irritating the ſpirits with the 
of ſomething loathed; by an unuſual 1 As * 
by tickling the fibres of the fauces, and pharynx. with a fea 4 
dipped in oil; by drinking quantities of warm water, G. b. 
any thing ſharp and viſcous; as the flowers and ſeeds.of 4; 
leaves of groundel, &c. crocus and glaſs of antimony ; the 
flowers and regulus thereof; mercurius vitæ, mineral turbith, 
and mercury ſharpened with acids. Ip 
The EmeTIC wine, vinum EMETICUM, is only white wi 
wherein is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of ant; 
mony. See Vinum. "dy mel wth 
The EMETIC powder, called alſo powder of Agaroth, from the 
name of its author, is a precipitate of antimony ; or butter of 
antimony ſweetened and ſoftened by repeated lotions, ge 
ANTIMONY. | | | 
EMETIC tartar, is prepared from equal parts of crocus metallorun 
and cream of tartar, boiled together in water, afterward fl. 
trated and cryſtalized. See CRYSTAL. 3 
The operation of emetic medicines is thus accounted for by Dr 
Quincy : the particles of the emetic wedging themſelves into the 
orifices of the emiſſaries of the glands, placed adjacent to the 
| ſurface of the ſtomach, to dilate the ſame ; (which by ſome ex- 
trinſic cauſe had been contracted) and after the ſame manner 
do diflolve (at leaſt in ſome degree) the coheſion of the ſtagnant 
morbific matter ; rendering it more fluid, and conſequently 
making its reſiſtance leſs. _ | N | 
Now the natural and conſtant action of the glands being ſe- 
cretion ; and the impediment, (by the dilatation of the orifice, and 
the attenuation of the fluid) being taken away, or at leaſt made 
leſs than the natural momentum of the glands ; the matter 
muſt naturally flow into the cavity of the ſtomach, till it be 
heaped: up in ſuch quantity (which not being to be done in an 
inſtant, muſt require ſome time) as is ſufficient by its ſtimulus 
do vellicate, and force the fibres of the ſtomach, abdomen, and 
diaphragm, by communication of the firſt with the two laſt, 
into a violent contraction; and thereby throw all out by the 
oeſophagus : and this makes all quiet for a time, till a new and 
ſufficient quantity be excerned from theſe glands to produce the 
aforeſaid contraction. Gy Ph W EN 
Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternately, till 
either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the force of the 
emetic be fo diluted, that it is no longer able to draw out the 
morbific matter from the glands. el 
And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and muſcular 
canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, and the violent 
concuſſion which is produced all over the whole body by a 
power, which, by juſt computation, is not inferior to 26000 ,. 
weight, may, and often does, take away the obſtruction in 
many other canals, beſides thoſe which are adjacent to the ſto- 
mach and gullet ; as we plainly ſee, by thoſe vaſt ſweats, which 
plentiful fits of vomiting peat Fl ay 
Emetic and. purgative medicines differ only in this, that the 
particles of the latter do not immediately vellicate the fibres of 
the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, and attenuate the matter 
contained in the glands of the ſtomach ; but act gently, and _ 
_ aſſiſt, the natural motion of digeſtion, and fo are carried down 
into the guts: and how they operate there, ſee PuRGa- 
TIVE. | 
EMINENCE, in geography, a little hillock, or aſcent, aboye the 
level of the adjoining campaign. See MouN . 
This ſeat is built on an eminence. The enemies have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch an eminence, ſuch a height, from which. they can 
cannonade our rear. „ 
EMINENCE, is alſo a title of honour given to cardinals, See 
CARDINAL. | . 1 | 
It is his eminence the cardinal de. The decree of the 
pope, whereby it was appointed, that the cardinals ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed under the quality of eminence, beats date the foth of Ja. 
nuary, 1630. They then laid aſide the titles of ulluſtryſſum, and 
everendiſſimi, which they had born before, - _ _. | 
The grand maſter of Malta, is likewiſe addreſſed under the 
quality of eminence, See MALTA, 4. 
The popes John VIII. and Gregory VII. gave the ſame title to 
the kings of France. The emperors have likewiſe bore it. 
 Eminentiſſimus, the ſuperlative of eminent, has of late been attrr- 
buted to the cardinals. L'eminenti/fane. cardoal de Richelieu. | 
EMINENTIAL equation, is uſed by ſome algebraifts in the inveſt 
gation of the areas of curvilinear figures i for a fort of wy 
cial equation, containing another equation eminently. Hayes 


EMINENTLY, EMINENTER, in the ſchooks, B uſed in contra 
diſtinction to formalh, and in the ſame ſenſe with wirtualy m. 


to denote that a thing poſſeſſes, or contains any other in a more 
perfect or higher manner than is required to a formal poſſeſton 
thi 1 3 f 


c "Þ $# $1044.05 (6.x eee [24 LEG . 8 Ee dy 
Thus an angel is faid to have prudence eminently . l 
1 N mare perſect degree than it is in man. in-whow 

is formally, See For MALLY,"and VIX Tu por 


e way contained in the more excellent, vix. either. 
„ cauſe: or by ſome ſimilitude: or as to the 
manner, and order of acting, Ee. N eg - 
EMIR “, a title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks, and 

Saracens; attributed to ſuch as are relations, or deſcendants of 
their great prophet Mahomet.  _ 4 | 
* The word is Arabic, where it literally ſignifies prince. It is 
formed of the verb NON Amar, which is originally Hebrew, 
and in both theſe languages ſignifies to /ay, and to command. 
See ADMIRAL. ; #4 % | 
The emirs are held in high veneration; and have alone the 
rivilege of wearing a green turban.—On the borders of the 
Holy Land are ſeveral emirs, ſovereign princes ; as the emir of 
Gaza, and the emir Terabea, over whom the grand ſeignior 
has but little authority.— The emir Hagge, or prince conductor 
of the pilgrims of Egypt to Mecha, is Baſhaw of Jeruſalem, 
55 | | | | 
Tie title emir, at firſt, was only given to the caliphs: in Per- 
ſia they were alſo called emir zadeh, q. d. prince's ſon; whence, 
by abbreviation of emir, they formed mir, and of emir zadeh, 
mirza. See Carien.—lIn after-times, when the Caliphs had 
' aſſumed the title of Sultans; that of emir remained to their 
children, as that of Ceſar among the Romans. At length, the 
ſame title of emir came to be attributed to all, who were judg- 
ed to deſcend from Mahomet by his daughter Fatimah, and who 
wear the green turban. See 'T URBAN. | | 
El, is alſo a title, which being joined to ſome other word, fre- 
quently denotes an office, or employ.— As the emir, al omera, 
commander of commanders; who, in the time of the Caliphs, 
was chief of the councils and armies, _ 
The appellation EM1R is alſo applied, by the Turks, to all vi- 
ziers, and baſhaws, or governors of provinces. See BAsHAw, 


For one thing to contain another eminently, there are uſually | 
required two conditions, I. That the containing be of a more | 
cnatkat nature than the contained. 2. That the leſs excel- | 


i 


E MP 


2 ennllient food ; though, when dry, they rather con- 
inge than relax, as wanting a great. patt of the phlegm, 
which rendered them emollient. Ripe grapes, of aſtringent 
which they were before, become laxative, and e mollient. Hog's 
park, applied externally, is reſolutiye, and emallient, Sce 
ESOLUTION. | WT 
Dr. Quincy defines emollients to be ſuch things as ſheath and 
ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple the 
ſolids at the ſame time. For it is eaſy to coneeive how theſe 
ſhould be both effected by the ſame medicine; thus, By what 
means ſoever, (whether in the ſtomach, or any other parts) 
the juices have obtained a ſharpneſs, or aſperity, ſo as to velli- 
cate and render uneaſy the fibres, and nervous parts; which 
often happens; thoſe things which are ſmooth, ſoft, and yield- 
ing, cannot but wrap up their points, and render them imper- 
ceptible 3 whereby they may gradually, by the proper courſe of 
circulation, be brought to ſome convenient emunctory, with- 
out doing any injury by the way. 
Such ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres into ſpaſms, 
keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby occaſions obſtru- 
tions of the worſt kind. 
In all ſuch caſes, therefore emollients lubricate, and moiſten the 
fibres, ſoas to relax them into their proper dimenſions ; where- 
upon ſuch diſorders cegſe. 
MOLUMENT *, is properly applied to the profits ariſing 
daily from an office, or employ. See Orrick. 
The word is formed of the Latin emolumentum, which, ac- 


cording to ſome, primarily ſignifies the profits redounding to 
the miller from his mill; of malo, molere, to grind. 


The patent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon is prefer- 
red to an office, gives him a right to enjoy al the dues, ho- 
nours, profits, and emoluments belonging thereto. 
In our law books, emolument is uſed in a ſomewhat greater lati- 
tude, for profit or advantage in the general. 


| EMPALEMENT = . T0 
Ge. Add, that emir Akbor,. vulgarly Imrahor, is maſter of „or IMPALEMENT, a cruel kind of puniſh 


the horſe to the grand ſeignior. . * | 
Emir Alem, vulgarly Miralem, ſtandard-bearer, and director 
of all the ſtandards of the empire. WY 
Emir Bazar, the provoſt, or ſuperintendant of the markets, 
who regulate the prices of proviſions. | 
Emir al Moſlemein, or enur al Moumenin, i. e. commander of 


ment, wherein a ſharp pale, or ſtake, is thruſt up the funda- 

ment and through the body. 

The word comes from the French empaler, or the Italian i- 

paare; or rather, they come all alike, from the Latin palus 
a ſtake, and the prepoſition ix, in, into. 


We find mention of empaling in Juvenal: it was frequently 


ptactiſed in the time of Nero; and continues to be ſo in Turky. 


the faithful, or the believers, Was a title aſſumed by the Al- EMPALEMENT, in botany, denotes the outmoſt part of the 


moravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa and Spain. 
EMISSARY *, a truſty, dextrous, able perſon ſent, under- 
hand, to ſound the ſentiments, and views of another; to make 
him ſome propoſal, or overture; or to ſpread reports, watch 
the actions, motions, and countenance of a contrary party, 
or perſon, in order to make advantages of them all. See 
Sp. | | | | 

The word. is formed of the Latin e, and mitte, q. d. 7 ſend 


out. * 


flower of a plant, encompaſſing the foliation of the attire. See 
FLOWER. 

It is compounded of the three general parts of all plants, the 
skin, the cortical, and the woody bodies, each empaler being 
(whether conſiſting of one or more pieces) as another leaf, 
and deſigned to be a guard, and a band to the flower, where 
it is weak and tender: ſo that ſuch plants as have flowers, with 


a firm and ſtrong baſis, as tulips, c. have no empalement, nor 


need any. See CALyx. 
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The leaders of parties have abundance of emiſſaries employed EMPANELLING, or ImPANELLING, in law, ſignifies the 
in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſſes every where, | writing, and entring into a parchment ſchedule, or roll of pa- 
| that they may take their meaſures accordingly, The pope | per, by the ſheriff, the names of a jury ſummoned by him to 
and the chevalier have their emiſſaries in England, _ | appear for the performance of ſuch public ſervice, as juries are 
ExissaR Y of a gland, the fame with excretory duct, being the] employed in. See PANEL, and Jury. | * 
common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory | EMPARLANCE, or ImPARLANCE, in law, a deſire, or pe- 
tubes of a gland do terminate, See GLAND, and ExcxE To- tition in court, of a day to conſider, or adviſe what anſwer 
RY, « 3 5 the defendant ſhall make to the action of the plaintiff. 
EMISSION, the act of throwing, or driving a thing, particu- | The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin mentions im- 
larly a fluid, from within, outwards, —The ancients took vi-| parlance general, and ſpecial: the firſt ſeems to be only that 
ſion to be performed by the emiſſion of viſual rays from the] made in one word, or in general terms: 'emparlance ſpecial, is 
eye, See VISION, SPECIES, &c. 1 where the party requires a day to deliberate, adding theſe words, 
But, the term emiſſion is chiefly applied among us to the expul-| ſalvis omnibus advantagiis tam ad juriſdictionem curiæ, quam ad 
ſion, or ejaculation of the ſeed. See EJacuLATION. _ breve & narrationem. © 4's pats oe 
EMMENAGOGUES *®, EMMHNATQTA, _ in medicine, ſuch| + Briton alſo uſes emparlance for the conference of a jury upon a 
remedies as promote the menſes. See Mr xses, I | © cauſe committed to them. See IMPARLANCE. | 
* The are thus called from zv, in, un, month, and 4%, du-| EMPASMA *, EMITASMA, in pharmacy, a powder thrown, 
co, J lead ; by reaſon their natural periods of flowing are once | - gr ſprinkled, over the body, to correct ſome ill ſmell thereof, 


a month, * 2 or to prevent unneceſſary ſweats. 
Emenagogues either act by giving a greater force to the bloode The word is formed from the Greek, eurerow, I ſprinkle. 
im its ET whereby its momentum againſt the veſſels | EMPASTING *, or -IMPASTING, a term uſed in painting, for { 
is increaſed ; or by making it thinner, whereby it will more] 1, ing on of colours, thick, and bold, or applying ſeveral lays : 
eaſily paſs through any outlets. | Fa of colours, ſo as they may appear thick. See CoLouk- 
The former intention is helped by chalybeats, which give af Ic. eien reg 
greater weight and momentum. to a languid 3 blood and It is formed of the French empaſter, which has the ſame ſig- 
all other ſubſtances of the like D icity. And - nification of paßte, or pdte, pattie. nd vey; ? 
| ſuch is the caſe of a leuco-phlegmatic habit, or, as it is com- A painting is ſaid to be well empaſted with colours, when the 
. monly called, the green-ſickneſs, and its cure. colours are beſtowed plentifully, or it is well ſoaked, and ſatu- 
But in the latter caſe, where the blood is florid, and too high; rated with colours an 
attenuating alteratives and detergents are the only remedies, The term is alſo uſed, when the colours are laid diſtinct and 
becauſe fitteſt to render the blood more thin, and give it ſuch] aſunder; and not ſoftened, or loſt in each other.— This head 
a property, as will better carry it through thoſe — is not painted: it is only. empaſted.” t. | 
deſtined for its diſcharge — & uterus. IEMPERESS, Inperatrix, the feminine of emperor ; applied ei- 
EMOLLIENTS, in medicine, and pharmacy, remedies uſed to] ther to an emperor's Wife, or to a woman who rules fingly 
ſoften, and looſen indurations, or conſtrictions of the belly, | over an empire, with all the authority of an emperor: as, at 
or thoſe of tumors, and ſwellings. — Such are mallows, mer - this time, the empereſs. of Ruſſia. See Eur ERROR, QUEEN,&c. 
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curialis, lilly roots, linſeed, butter, wax, gum ammoniac, | EMPER Ess, is alſo uſed in the antient French poetry, for. a par- 
Sr. on thts eats Mead | 1 ay | ticular kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of excel- 
The term emollient is applied to external as well as internal re-| -- lence: See Rum. | 8 
medies.— We ſay, a laxative, anodyne, and emullient glyſter, The rhime emperiere was a ſort of crowned rhime, wherein 
27 eons an enulliant cataplaſm, &c. Freſh. cher- 1 the ſyllable chat made the rhime, was immediately mon 


3Mm 


Ry ev 3 


0 
* 4b 


; the ſhame of the nation, (as ſome | | 
it) their beſt antient poets took for a wonderful beauty and 


excellence... i Nee M ee eee 
Fa. Mourges, in his treatiſe of French poetry, gives us an 


orf that age, wich knew no way of exprefing, that the 


E 


been complimented with this appellation. See EMPIRE. 


In ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, cannot, add any thing 


can prevent all the reſolutions of the dyet. 25. In that all 


called emperor of the French by Helgau of Fleury. Louis le 


tem in regno ſuo quam imperator vindicat in mperio : whence the 


EMPEROR-elef?. See the article ELECT... ©; 
EMPHASIS *, in rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or 


than to hear ſorry verſes rehearſed with all the emphaſis of an'i 


of ' Auguſtus, Forum aleatorium calefecimus : which is much 


by two: other like ſyllables, of the ame termination: which. 
ma de a kind of echo, called the triple crown; and which, to 


providentia, Francorum imperator auguſtus. 


E MP 8 
their late authors expreſs 


inſtance very proper to raiſe contempt of the miſerable taſte. 


world is impure, and ſubje& to change, ſo excellent, as by 


ſayings | | ee 1 
| Qu es tu qu un immonde, monde, onde. | 


MPEROR, Imperator, among the ancient Romans, ſignified 


a general of an army, who for ſome extraordinary ſuccels had 


Afterwards, it came to denominate an abſolute monarch, or a 
ſupreme commander of an empire; a Roman emperor, &c. 


to the rights of ſovereignty: its effect is, only to give prece- 
dence, and preheminence above other ſovereigns, and as 
ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it, to the top of all hum 
greatneſs, | | 
'The emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dignity is 
more. eminent than the regal; but the foundation of ſuch pre- 
rogative does not appear: it is certaig the greateſt, moſt an- 
cient, and abſolute monarchs, as thoſe of Babylon, Perſia, 
Aſſyria, Egypt, Macedonia, &c. were called by the name of 
kings in all languages both ancient and modern. See KING. 

It is diſputed whether or no emperors have the power of diſ- 
poſing of the regal title? it is true, they have ſometimes taken 
upon them to ere& kingdoms ; and thus it is, that Bobemia 
and Poland are ſaid to have been raiſed to the dignity : thus, 
alſo, the emperor Charles the Bald, in the year 877, gave 
Provence to Boſon, putting the diadem on his head, and de- 
creeing him to be called king: ut more priſcorum imperatorum re- 
gibus videretur dominari. 

Add, that the late emperor Leopold, erected the ducal Pruſſia 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Brandenburgh; 
and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe refuſed, for ſome 
time, to acknowledge him in that capacity: yet by the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came in. 


In the caſt, the title, and quality of emperor are more frequent | 


than among us: thus the ſovereign princes of China, Japon, 
Mogol, Perſia, &c. are all emperors of China, Japon, &c, 

In the weſt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to the 
emperors of Germany. The firſt who bore it was Charle- 


maign, who had the title emperor conferred on him by pope | 


Leo III. though he had all the power before, 


In the year 1275 the czar of Muſcovy aſſumed the title of 
ia 


emperor of all ; and procured himſelf to be recognized as 
ſuch by moſt of the princes and ſtates of Europe. 28 

The authority of the emperor of Germany, over the ſtates. of 
the empire, conſiſts, 1%. In prefiding at the imperial dyets, 
and in having a negative voice therein: ſo that his vote alone 


the princes, and ſtates of Germany, are obliged to do him ho- 
mage, and ſwear fidelity to him. 35. That he, or his gene- 
rals, have a right to. command the forces of all the princes of 
the empire, When united together. 4*, That he receives a 
kind of tribute from all the princes and ſtates of the empire, 
called the Roman month. — For the reſt, there is not a foot of 
land, - or territory, annexed to his title. ; 


The kings of France were alſo called emperors at the . 


when they reigned with their ſons, whom they aſſociated to 
the crown: thus, Hugh Capet, having aſſociated his ſon Ro- 


bert, took the title of emperor; and Robert, that of king. 
Under which titles they are mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
council of Rheims, by Gerbert, &c. King Robert is alſo 


Gros, upon aſſociating his ſon, did the ſame. In the firſt regi- 
ſter of the king's charters, fal. 166. are found letters of Louis 
le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond biſhop of Ma- 
guelonne, wherein he tiles himſelf, Ludovicus, Dei ordinante 


The kings of England had likewiſe, antiently, the title of an- 


perors ; as appears from a charter of king Edgar: Ego Edgarus | 


Anglorum baſileus, omniumque regum inſularum oceani que Britan- 
niam circumjacent, &c. imperator & dominus. « 
Add, that we ſay, the king of England, omnem habet pptefta- 


crown of England has been long ago declared in parliament to 
be an imperial crown. n A Oh cr s: ! 
energy, in ex- 
preſſion, action, geſture, or the like. See Entrcy, RATE 
The word is Greek, :#4pa5:s, which ſignifies the ſame. 
This orator ſpeaks with a world of emphaſis; all his words have 
an emphaſis: what greater puniſhment, ſays de la 1 


poet? | 


Some conſider andbaks 28 2 figure Wie R a g 8 oil 
ſented in the fineſt and ſtrongeſt term; — ſuch, . 19. 


V. is that 


more e I, than if he had ſaid, fudzos ? multumgy 
alea. 1 its 259 3500 q fans 
EMPHATICAL is uſed by the ancient philoſs 
_ 1 NN _ are often ſeen in cloud; 
before the riſing, or r ting of. the i N 
rainbow, ap; top CoLovuR. N the c5 ry thoſe in the 
Theſe, | becauſe they are not permanent and-laſtino + 
not allow to be true colaurs. - But, ſince "ras. rs Akl 
lours are light modified chiefly. by refraction, and with 4 
currence of reflections, and ſome other accidental "fv 
and ſince they are the proper objects of ſight, and Aebi 
truly to affect it, as other permanent colours are: there on 
reaſan for excluding them from the number of true 7 * 
nuine colours; ſince all other colours are only modifi . 
* light rie are. See LI ORT. | * 
PHRA *, in pharmacy, the ſame with Vs 
EMPLASTIC, & 42 ch ePplaſic. Se 
The word is formed from the Greek, « lo, 
EMPHYSEMA, EM#TEHMA, in er Kon he feln. 
3 bloating of to Ap outer habit of the body; like Fa 
the parts of ' diverſe ani when blown | 
killed, See TUMOR. 2 e Ben ey "7 
The wind, or air, which is the matter of the emphyſcme ; 
lodged under the cutis, and principally in the . 
Hence the ſeat of the emphyſema, or the place wherein the 
wind is chiefly lodged, is in the adipoſe cells, under the skin 
covering the thorax: the ordinary occaſion is ſome wound in 
the thorax. e et 4 54 
M. Littre accounts for it thus: when a Perſon is 
the breaſt, there enters air'in at the would; hay: * 
happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wound, or 
fleſh's cloſing again readily, or ſome other cauſe, that the air 
thus admitted, cannot readily get out again, at leaſt not all 
2 it 1 and thus air comes to be incloſed in the capacity of the 
1 _ | 
Now, at every inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this capacity 
by their ſwelling with the air naturally received. But here 
they cannot ſwell without preſſing upon the other extraneous 
air: the conſequence of which is, that this latter is made to 
ſlip between the interſtices of the fleſhy fibres, and perhaps 
to enter the little oſcula of the minuteſt veins or lymphatics. 
Immediately, another force comes to take place, contrary to 
that of inſpiration; viz. expiration : in this, the breaſt con- 
tracing itſelf, preſſes the extraneous air ftill more than the 
| lungs had done in their dilatation: and the two oppoſite mo- 
_ or . conſpire to the fame effect. 
e air, thus continually impelled, will be propagated al 
the paſſages it firſt ane itfelf, till at length it meets * 
becomes collected in ſome place. Now this place muſt be the 
cellules of the fat, rather than any where elſe, by reaſon of 
the thinneſs and flexibility of their membranes; and as the 
air came from within the cavity of the breaſt, it will be in 
the fat that covers the breaſt, under the skin, rather than 
. elſewhere, that the windy tumor, or # ema will lie, 
Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderable, as only formed 
by the air received in at a wound: but if we ſuppoſe the 
wound to have pierced the ſubſtance of the lungs, then beſide 
the air taken in by the wound, there will be part of that taken 
by inſpiration ;* ſo much as was contained in the bronchiæ, or 
veſiculæ, thus perforated, \or opened, eſcaping into the cavity 
of the breaſt, and driven along with the former, into the fleſh. 
And as a freſh quantity of this is ſupplied every moment, there 
will be a continual acceſſion, ſo long as the wound of the lungs 
remains oper. - dT gt OE: 
Hence, an emphyſema from a wound in the lungs, ſometimes 
poſſeſſes the whole habit; the air being carried to all the parts 
Lr, . 
EMPHYTEUSIS “, in the civil and canon law, the letting out 
of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaſt for a long term of years, 
on condition of the tenants cultivating, meliorating, or mend- 
ing them; and Paying 8 cg yearly conſideration. 
FThe word is formed of the Greek, «4u@vT<or5,' which 6gnifs 
an engraftment, and by Ned a mediqration, or amend- 
ment: for as we only graft trees to mend them ; ſo a man on- 
ly alienates his land by, emphyteuſis, on condition of haying b 
Wia a 1 ki 4 f liens on differit from files, i 
| euſes are a kind of alienations, differin | 
that they only transfer the dominum utile, che benen of the 
ground; not the property, or fee ſimple.” — Among the Ro 
mans they were at firſt temporary; afterwatds perpetual.” 
Tbe 20th canon of the council of Carthage, prohibits the 
biſhops ſeizing the church's emphyrenſes, out af "the hands of 
private perſons, unleſs they have been three years without pa)” 
ing rent. rc 
EMPIRE, the territory, or extent of land undet the ecm wand, 
and juriſdiction of an emperor. See EMPEROR: . 
We ſay the Roman empire, the empire of the eaſt, the emp"? 
of the weſt, or the weſtern '-mpire, the empirt of the great mo 
gul, &. Ste ROMA... in 
Tacitus obſerves of Galba, that all the world would have 
thought him worthy the enjire; had he never. beenemperor, | 
Antiquaries diſtingdiſh between the medals "oF be 
or. en curious only value thole 
Wm ET es 
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and ends in the year of Chrift 260. See Mepar. 


The lower empire comprehends near 1200 years, reckoning as] 


ow as the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, in 145 3.— They 
uſually diſtinguiſh two ages, or periods, of the lower empire: 
the firſt beginning where the upper ends, viz. with Aurelian, 


and ending with Anaſtaſius, including 200 years: the ſecond | - 


beginning with' Anaſtaſius, and ending with the Palæologi, 
which includes 1000 years. See MEDat,  _ | 
EMPIRE, or the EMPIRE, uſed abſolutely, and without any ad- 


dition, ſignifies the empire of Germany, called alſo, in juridi- 


&s and laws, the haly Roman empire, $ RI, q. d. facrum 
ape Reſin; which conſtitutes what we otherwiſe call 
the Germanick body. | | 
TH Are had its beginning with the IX th GY Charle- 
maign being created firſt nn — by pope Leo III. who put 
the crown on his head in St. 
in the year 800. | 


Authors are at a loſs under what form of government to range 


the empire: ſome will have it a monarchical ſtate, by reaſon all 


the members thereof are obliged to ask the inveſtiture of their 


fates of the emperor, and to take an oath of fidelity to him. 
See EMPEROR. 


Others maintain it a republic, or ariſtrocatic ſtate, by reaſon. 


the emperor cannot reſolve, or determine any thing, without 


the concurring ſuffrages of the princes: it is added, that if they 
require inyeſtiture from, and ſwear fealty to him, it is only as 
head of the republic, and in the name of the republic, and not 


in his own : juſt as at Venice, every thing is tranſacted in the 
name of the doge. See Dock. | Pt 
Laſtly, others will have the empire to be a monarcho-ariſtocra- 
tic ſtate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and 8 for that 
though the emperor, in many caſes, ſeems to act ſovereignly, 
yet his decrees and reſolves have no force, in caſe the ſtates re- 
fuſe to confirm them. 1 | 
In fine, we ſhould rather chuſe to call it an ariſto-democratic 
ſtate ; by reaſon the dyet, wherein the ſovereignty is lodged, is 
compoſed of princes, and the deputies of cities ; and is divided 
into three orders, or bodies, called collages, viz. the college of 
electors, the college of princes, and the college of cities. See 
COLLEGE. W ws 

We ſay, diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of the em- 
pire, princes of the empire, eſtates of the empire, members of 
the empire, capitulations of the empire, receſſus of the empire, 
&c. DiEr, Cixcrr, FIE T, Ban, PRINCE, CAPiTU- 
LATION, RECESSUs, &c. ee n e 
The ſtates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, mediate, 
and immediate.—T he immediate ſtates or thoſe who hold im- 
mediately of the empire; whereof, again, there are two kinds: 
the firſt; ſuch as have ſeats, and voices in the imperial dièt; 
the ſecond, ſuch as have none. The mediate ſtates are thoſe 
who hold of the immediate, 3 
The ſtates which now compoſe the empire, are the princes of 
the empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of the em- 


pire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſſes, or abbeſſes of : 


the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the imperial cities. 
EMPIRIC *, a name given by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians, as 
formed themſelves x. 2 and methods, on their own practice, 
and experience ; and not on any knowledge of natural cauſes, 
or the ſtudy of good authors; and who preſcribed, without en- 
quiring into the nature of the diſeaſe, or the properties and vir- 


tues of their medicines: yes N on the authority of | 


ſome 2 experienced remedies. Sec PHYSICIAN. _ 
* 


he word is formed of the Greek, eren, and that of | 


etre G-, knowing, able; but, particularly, knowing and 
learned by experience; the root being wee, Hay, trial, ex- 
periment. | (A | | | 9 
Medicine was almoſt altogether in the hands of empirics, till the 
time of Hippocrates; who firſt introduced reaſon and the uſe 


upper empirt, which conimences wich Ceſar, or Auguſtus, | | 


eter's church on Chriſt ay, | * 


we all know, have been ever forward to treat thoſe who think 
— 2 and are — ſtiffly devoted to antiquity, cuſtom, 
the reigni ractice, or mode, as empirics, charl 
and quacks. See 88 ef eie "hk 
EMPLASTER „ EMINIAASTPOS, popularly called PLAsT'tr, 
a medicine of a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoled of di- 
verſe ſimple ingredients, ſpread on leather, or linnen, and ap- 
plied externally, | | 
The word is „ the Greek 
40 put in a. naſt, or to [meer over: by reaſon the after i 
made of diverſe kinds 4 ſimple tug; worked <> wa 5 thick 
* * tenacious maſs; or becanſe it covers over the piece of leather, 
or linnen, to be applied on the part affected. : p 
Emplaſters ate made up in a ſtrong ſolid body, that by remain- 
ing a long time on the part, the medicinal ingredients, they 
are chiefly compoſed of, may have time enough to produce 
their effect. . | 
The drugs, uſed to 
are. uſually wax, 
| parations of lead. 
There are empla/ters of diverſe kinds, and uſed with diverſe in- 
|  tentions : ſtomachic emplaſers z cephalic, ſtyptic, hepatic, di- 
| aphoretic , relolutive, deterſive, emollient, incarnative, a- 
ſtringent, conglutinative, &c. emplaſters. 
The moſt uſual enplaſiers, are thoſe of diapalma, and diachy- 
lon: the emplaſtrum polychreſton, the divinum, the manus 
dei, the magnetic, of ſaffron, de ranis, c. 
EM PLASTICS *, in pharmacy, are ſalves, or medicines, which 
ſtop up, and conſtipate the pores of the parts they are applied 
on: otherwiſe called emphractics. 
| The word is formed from the Greek, eumazocar, to flop up. 
Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the Whites of eggs, Sc. — 


The plaſter is covered over with a very emplaſtic unguent, that 
it may ſtick the ſtronger to the skin. Dionis. 3%: 59 
EMPLAS TRA Amyntica.. See the article AMyNTICA, 
EMPORETICA Charta. See CHART A, and Par R. 
EMPROSTHOTONOS *, EMnNPOE@OTONOS,. in medi- 
cine, a Kind of tonic convulſion, wherein the head is drawn 
forwards, till the chin touch the breaſt. See Cox vu LsiOx. 
The word is Greek, compoſed of suTgys Ney, before, and 
70 &, tenſion, ftiffneſs, of the verb re, I fretch. - 
Sometimes too, it is ſo general, that the whole body is bent 
forward, and makes a bow; and even ſometimes, a kind of 
circle,. the knees meeting the head. 
The cauſe of this diſorder is a contraction of the anterior muſcles, 
particularly thoſe of the head called maſtoides. See MasTo1- 
DES. | 5 
EMPYEMA “, EMITTHMA, in medicine, a collection of pus, 
or purulent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt, diſcharged 
thither upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, in the lungs, 
or membranes, that incloſe the breaſt, 55 
The word is formed of the Greek, ey, in, and voy, pus; the 
letter , being here changed into : a thing often done, when 
the # happens to come, in compoſition, before the labials & 
2 b. As in the words embamma, emblema, emporium , 
. . | 
The awpyema" ſometimes ſucceeds a quinzy, ſometimes a perip- 
neumony, but more uſually a pleuriſy; as being ordinarily the 
effect of a peripneumonic or pleuretic abſceſs, See PLEKURISV, 
PERIPNEUMONY, c. | = 
It uſually comes 15 or 20 days after thoſe diſeaſes.” Some- 
times, alſo, it is generated of extravaſated blood, iſſued out of 
a burſten, broken, or putrefied vein : it is diſtinguiſhed by a 


eue, ortuititcs, 


give a body and conſiſtence to emplaſters, 
pitch, gums, fats, litharge, and other pre- 


diaphragm, a noiſe, and fluctuating of the matter upon mo- 
ving; flow fever, ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of the 
fingers hot, and a ſwelling of the abdomen, - 


cuating ſuch extravaſated matter: If nature ſhews any endea- 


of theory therein: and hence aroſea new fect, called theoretic.| mut be ſeconded, and afüted therein. Thus, if the urine be 


dee THEORETIC, r IN 
Pliny, and Celſus, make mention of the empirics, and their 
profeſſion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after them, call 
empirice; as attributing all to experience, and nothing to the 
authority of the maſters of the art, or the deductions of reaſon. 
See MeDietivg 004 aloud x0 57 HI eee 


- 


purulent, adminiſter dieuretics; if the ftools, laxatives; if the 
ſpitting, expectorants, or even emetics; - otherwiſe, recourſe 


4 148184) 5 e APO, e n Re . 
In order to this, an aperture muſt be made in the thorax, by 
a proper inſtrument, on the ſide affected, between the 4th and 


Pliny relates, that the ſet of empirics had its riſe in Sicily: the 5th, or 5th and 6th ribs, reckoning from the loweſt; and 


firſt who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apollonius and Glaucias ; 
others ſay, Aeron Angela They, and their followers, 
made great oppoſition to the diſſecting of human bodies; par- 
— to that practiſed by Herophilus, and Erafiftratus on 


TION, and Aw ATOM r. 


But the word empiric 5 now tees tat cer er; bei ng con- 
founded with that of chartetan, or quack, and applied” to per- 
fons who practiſe phyfic at random; without a r educa- 
| tion, or utiderſtanding any ching of the principles of the art. 
Lee CARE. FO 


1} 


eed, it 1 abuſeck even on this | 
t 


ſide of the queſtion; for thoſe of hyſici flely 
>! the queſtion; for thoſe phyſicians ſervilely at- 
tached to the train, and method of the ſchools, "the reaſonings 


through this, the pus muſt be flowly drawn. See CANNU- 


e, into the thorax; where corrupting, it degenerates into 
a matter like pus. 5 


* 
1415 


alſo empyrean heaven, and paradiſe, See HEAVEN. 


Fe word is forined of ty, and vp, fre, by rexfor-of its ſplen- 
DUE 7 dour. F. nadeln 1 8 RY > * p 


9 9 


1 


* Hippocrates, and Galen, and the ſtatutes of the faculty, | before the heavens we ſee. St. Baſil, _ Fuſtathius' of An- 


difficulty of breathing, a dry cough, a heavineſs about the 


The cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abſorbing, or eva- 


vour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or the like, ſhe 


muſt be had to a paracenteſis, or tapping. Sece'PARACENTE=- 


There is alſo a kind of ſpurinur, or baflard empyema, proceeding 
from a pituitous, or ſerous humour, brought by ſome duct, or 
'ving bodies, of eriminaſs condetiied: to_ death. See Dissne- Fates 
es cn err hi An (empyema, in coarſe of dime, breeds phrhilſls. See PTAs 


BI neee 44 | | OR", 
EMPYREUM “, among divines, denotes the higheſt of the 
© heavens, wherein the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion: called 


me of the fathers take the” empyreum to have been created 
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\ Boch, maintain it in expreſs terms. Being the abode of God, 
they ſuppoſe it muſt be luminous in the higheſt degree; and 


that the infinitely vivid luſtre of the empyreum, muſt di 


172. | 
| EMPYREUMA * EMMAMTPEYTMA, in — Se. a 
ies that 


have been burnt, or much ſcorched with fire, ſenſible to the 


EMRODS, or rather Hezmorrhoids. See the article HzMoR- 


E 


and only thinks of ſurpaſſing a rival; envy is low, and only |. 


E 


are in pain to account for the darkneſs, which our part of the 
world was in, before the creation of the ſun, c. Ag 7 

ſe 'it- 
elf to the greateſt depths of this lower world. | 


They have, therefore, recourſe to an hypotheſis ; our viſible} 


heavens, according to them, did the office of a skreen, or 
curtain, and ſheltered the earth and waters from the light 
of the © empyreum. See Fa. Souciet, Diſſert. p. 17 T, 


ſmell or taſte of burning ; a quality, or change in 


taſte and ſmell; or, perhaps, it may be ſome extraneous mat- 
ter impreſſed, or added by the fire, and remaining on the 
burnt or ſcorched part, that gives the new offenſive ſmell and 
flavour. 7 og 1 

* The word is formed of the Greek, aufruf, fo inflame, 

kindle. 1 

The term is chiefly uſed when in boiling, or diſtilling any 
thing, it ſticks and burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or alem- 


bic; the offenſive ſmell and taſte whereof are expreſſed by we | 
EMPYREUMA is alſo uſed for the heat remaining upon the declen- |. 


word empyreuma, 
ſion of a fever. See FEveR. 


R HOIDS. | 
MULATION *, a noble jealouſy, between perſons of virtue, 
or learning, contending for the ſuperiority therein, | 
®* The word comes originally from the Greek, apnea, di/- 
pute, conteſt; whence the Latin &mulus, and thence our emu- 
lation. 
Plato obſerves of emulation, that it is the daughter of envy; if ſo, 
there is a deal of difference between the mother and the off- 
ſpring: the one is a virtue, and the other a vice. Emulation 
admires great actions, and ſtrives to imitate them; envy refu- 
ſes them the praiſes that are their due : emulation is generous, 


ſeeks to leſſen him. 


MULGENT, in anatomy, an epithet beſtowed on thoſe arte-| 


ries, which bring the blood to the kidneys; and thoſe veins, 
which carry back what is ſuperfluous thereof to the cava.—See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig: 1. lit. K. (Angeiol) fig. 1. n. 49. fi. 
6. bt. ss. 

The emalgent arteries ſpring from the deſcending. trunk of the 
aorta; and the emwugent veins terminate in the aſcending trunk 
of the cava. See Cava, and AORTA, 


EMULSION *in medicine, a ſoft, liquid remedy, of a 


E 


colour, and conſiſtence, reſembling milk. — It is compoſed 


of oleaginous ſeeds, kernels, or fruits, pounded in a_ mortar, 


and diſſolved in diſtilled waters, or light decoctions; after- 
wards, expreſſed, or ſtrained and ſweetened with ſugar, or 
ſyrup. | 

, The word is formed ſrom the Latin, emu/gere, to milk. 


Emulſions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſofteh acrimonies of 


the breaſt; to moderate the heat of the kidnies; ſoften the 
ſharpneſs of the urine; and give the patient reſt and 
eaſe. | Io 
The ſeed of the melon is one of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
much uſed in emulſions: the ſeed of the great gourd is allo uſed 
in emulſions, broths, and decoctions. See SEED. 
MUNCTORY *, in medicine and anatomy, a part of the 


body deſtined for the ſeparation of ſome humour judged uſe- | 


| leſs, or even hurtful to the animal; after its having circulated 


ſome time with the blood. See EXCREMENT, and ExCRETI- 


ON. | 
* The word is formed from the Latin verb, emungere, to wipe 


away. 


The term emunctory alſo implies a cavity, adjoining to the part 


that ſeparates; wherein the excrementitious humour is collect- 
ed, and preſerved in readineſs for evacuation. zi. 

The kidneys, urinary bladder, and milliary glands of the skin, 
are emun#tories : the parotides not properly emun#ories, becauſe 
deſtined to ſeparate the faliva, which is no uſeleſs, or excre- 


mentitious humour, but neceſſary for the digeſtion of the food. 


See Kipwney, &c. 91% 67 

Some, without much propriety, confine emumctory to the re- 
ceptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharged; as, 
the pituitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils, the cerumen 


into the ears, the excrements into the inteſtines, &c, Though 
theſe laſt have not undergone any circulation. See Evacua- 


TION, 


ENZEMON, . ENAIMQN, an external medicine which ſtops 


or ſtanches the blood: or which, by binding, cooling, or dry- 
ing, cloſes the paſſages of the veſſels before open; or dimi- 
niſhes the fluidity and motion of the blood. See STyP- 


TIC, 


EN/ZOREMA,  ENAIQPHMA, expreſſes ſuch contents of the 


urine, as float about in the middle, reſembling a cloud; and 
thence alſo called nubecula, See NUBECULA, and U- 
RINE, ME orgy 
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ENALLAGE , in rhetoric, -a figure whereby we 
and invert the order of the terms in a diſcourſe, 
common rules of language. See Ficure, ' 


chan 
Againſt 4 
The word is derived from the Greek, enn, fi 
ble, which fignifies 16 c bag rn 
verb aN. l | « . 0 1 veins 
The grammarians, too, have a kind of enallage, 
one part of ſpeech, or one accident of a word, is. 
ther. | 3 Ly 
Such is the change of a pronoun, as when a poſſeſſiye 
a relative, e. gr. ſuus for ejus; or of a as! 4.8 whe e 
K cs. is put for another, —_ ; 
NALURON, in heraldry, is uſed by Guillim, to e 
bordure charged with birds; as, an enaluron of NT 
—But Mackenzy charges this as a miſtake ariſing from gro- 


whereby 
t for ano- 


rance of the French tongue; enaluron properly ſignifying bs 


or in manner of a bordure, and being applicable to a bearin f 
any thing in that form, | 3 
ENAMEL, popularly Au, a kind of metalline colour by 
the Latins called encau/fum; uſed in enamelling, and raintin 

2 25 See ExAMELLING. "he 

he baſis of enamels is the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, m 
kali from Alicant, and fand vitrified 8 3 
Io this are add ed tin and lead in equal quantites, calcined 
by a reverberatory fire. 25 
Such is the fundamental compoſition, of enamels ; to which are 
added other metallic or mineral matters, to give them the co- 
lour required, —As, æs uſtum for green, Crocus martis for 
7 Sc. | 

e may diſtinguiſh three kinds of enamel: the firſt intended 
for-the counterfeiting and imitating of precious ſtones : the ſe- 
cond, for painting in enamel: and the third uſed by the ena. 
mellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on gold, ſilver, and other 
metals; with which laſt kind, particularly the white, it is 
—_— makers of the Dutch ware, give the gloſs to their 
works, | | 


The enamels uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and thoſe for 


painting, are prepared by the workmen themſelves, employed 
in thoſe arts: the reſt are brought from Venice and Holland. 
The compoſition is the ſame, 'in the main, in all the three 
kinds: all the difference conſiſts in giving the colour, or tranſ- 
parency.. - 1 * | 
ENAMEL for painting, — The white enamel, or colour uſed by the 
painters in enamel, is the fame with the common fort uſed by 
enamellers: only, it is to be prepared by grinding, and clean- 
ſing it with aqua fortis. After which, waſhing it well in fair 
water, it is ground, or pounded a- freſh in a flint or agat mor- 


tar, | 0 
The ruddy brown, is made with fæces of vitriol, and ſalt- 
deure⸗ or with iron ruſt, well ground on an agat, with oil of 
aſpic. 8 | 
Black, is made of perigeux well calcined, and ground with 
oil of aſpic; to which is added equal quantity of the gold- 
ſmiths, or enagmelſers b en”: 
Yellow, is the fame with the goldſmiths yellow, the compo- 
ſition whereof will be given hereafter. 
Blue is made of the lapis lazuli, uſed by the painters in oil, 
well purified and prepared with ſpirit of wine, and expoſed in 
a bottle five or fix days to the rays of the ſun. 
Vermillion red, is made with vitriol calcined between two 
crucibles, Iuted together; then waſhed in aqua fortis, and af- 
_ terwards in fair water: the fire to be moderate, and to remain 
about half an hour. e | . 
Lake red, is compoſed of fine gold diſſolved in aqua regia with 
ſal armoniac, or common ſalt. The diſſolution being com- 
pleated, it is put in a cucurbit with ſpring water and mercurf, 
over hot ſand for 24 hours. The powder remaining at the 
bottom of the cucurbit, when the water is poured off, is ground 
up with double its weight of flower of ſulphur, and put in a 
crucible over a gentle fire. And when the. ſulphur, which 
takes fire, is exhaled, the red powder remaining, is ground up 
With. rocailll e.. ee IRE ST 
Laſtly, white copperas calcined, makes a colour much like the 
amber colour uſed by limners.. , . + 4 et oe 2 
Theſe ſeven or eight colours, or enamels, ſerve for the comps 
ſition of all the reſt, by a diſcrete mixture and combination 
 thereof.—Thus, blue and pellew, make greep ; blue and ir 
violet; and ſo of the reſt. See Conn. 
ENAMELs uſed by the jewellers, goldſmiths,. and . 
Theſe, we have obſerved, come chiefly from Venice and l 
land: they are in little thin cakes of different fizes3 13") 
four inches in diameter, and 2 an inch thick. E 
the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a puncheon, 1 
_ uſual marks are the name Jeſus,, a ſyren, monkey, ſun, * 
Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly whitezlate-calou th 
blue, carnation, yellow, green, and a deep blue, called fey 
lapis. Theſe ſeven are the principles of all the others We. 
ariſe out of the mixture of theſe: And the bite Fr * 
cular, is, as it were, the baſis of all the other fix principle 
White is made, as already obſerved, of cryſtal Bla 80s gel 
lead calcined by a reverberatory fg. And this aan n © 
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ENA ENA 
the jewellers and enamellers on metal, but alſo by the | is allowed by foreigners themſelves, ſeem to have been the fir ſt 
— en rs the makers of dutch ware, c. By addi | that applied it with ſucceſs to the painting of portraits, which 
azure thereto, it becomes a ſlate colour; by adding copper, 2 was now become mightily in vogue, in lieu of thoſe in minia- 
cyprus vitriol, it makes a sky blue. By perigueux, a fleſh co-| ture, | 
lour ; and by iron-ruſt, a yellow. To make a green, they add | M. Felibien obſerves, that the firſt, and moſt finiſhed por- 
copper-filings, &c. traits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought into 
ENAMELLING, by the ancients called Eyxavrmxy, encau- France by Petitot, and Bordier from England : This occa- 
Alice, the art, ot act of applying enamels of various colours, on | fioned Louis Hance 


am ouis Hance, and Louis du Guernier, two good 
metals, &c. either in the way of painting, or by the lamp. See| painters in miniature, to attempt the like ; in which the latter 
ENAMEL. 


MI. ; ſucceeded beyond every body, He likewiſe invented ſeveral 
Painting in ENAMEL, is a method of painting with enamels, or] new teints for the carnations; and had he lived, had pro- 


line colours, ground, reduced to powder, and uſed like o- bably merited the glory of carrying the art to its laſt. perfe- 
rung mt — pencil; then fuſed, baked again, and vitri- | Ction, f $a A 
fed by force of fire. — This kind of painting, to be in perfection, muſt be on plates 
The art of _ in enamel is very ancient ; and appears to of gold : for copper, beſide that it emits a fume which tar- 
have been firſt practiſed on earthen, or potters-ware. As niſhes the colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle ; and ſilver turns 
early as the age of Porſenna king of Tuſcany, we hear of | the whites yellow, 
beautiful vaſes made in his territories, enamelled with various | Theſe plates are made a little hollow on one fide, and raiſed 
figures 3 though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at Faenza, on the other, either in a circular or oval manner, to prevent 
and Caſtel Durante, in the dutchy of Urbino, in the time of | the gold's fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo. There are ſtill ſome of thoſe] and fly: nor muſt they be made too thick. It is ſufficient they 
vaſes extant in the cabinets of the antiquaries; in all which the | can bear the colours; though it is uſual to ſtrengthen them all 
deſign, or drawing of the figures, is much better than the co- | around with a circle ſomewhat thicker. | 
louring. For they were, at that time, only acquainted with | The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they apply 
two colours, viz. black and white; either for earthen, or me- a white enamel on both ſides, though the deſign be only to paint 
tal works : excepting a faint kind of carnation for the faces and | on one. The intent of this is to prevent any ſwelling and 
other parts. warping by the fire: for otherwiſe in large pieces, and eſpecial- 
In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrieved in that | ly if the colours be laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to 
country, particularly at Limoges; where there were produced | riſe up in puffs or bliſters. Now, this firſt lay, which is white, 
abundance of very valuable pieces, in the manner of the ancients, | remaining ſmooth and uniform, ſerves as a ground for all the 
that is, well performed as to the draught, and the clair-obſcure, | other colours. The compoſition of the white enamel, with the 


chiefly in two colours. other opake colours, is already delivered under the article Ex A- 
There are two ways of painting in enamel; the one with clear | MEL. 


and tranſparent, and the other with thick, and opake colours. | The gold plate thus enamelled in white ; the draught, or deſign 
o uſe the firſt, they are only ground up with water: the to be painted, muſt be chalked thereon ; and, afterwards, the 


ſecond are ground with oil of aſpic. whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. The draught, 
The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or edged or out- line, thus finiſhed, the piece is ſet to the fire, and then 


with a rim of metal, to keep the colours aſunder. Though, pines with the colours above preſcribed. | 
we have ſeen pieces laid on contiguous, and without any parti-| The white ground they paint on, ſerves all the colours for 
tion; which is very difficult to practiſe, by reaſon the tranſpa- | white, The method being to ſpare the ground from firſt to 
rent colours, in melting, are apt to run into each other; eſpe-| laſt, in the places where the lights are to be, after the ſame 
cially in the ſmaller works. | manner as in miniature: though they have another white, to 
The invention of opake colours, is much later, and greatly | lay over the other colours, when "Fax is occaſion to raiſe 
preferable to that of tranſparent ones, —All metals, however, | them. | | 
will not equally admit both kinds. Copper, for inftance, | Add, that as the painters in oil re- touch their paintings ſeveral 
which bears all the opake colours, will not bear the tranſpa- times; and let them dry; fo in this fort of painting, they touch 
rent ones: but to employ theſe latter upon copper, they are the piece as often as they pleaſe, ſetting it each time to a rever- 
forced, firſt, to cover it with a layer, or couch of black beratory fire, and taking it away again, as ſoon as they perceive 
enamel, over which _ lay a filver leaf, and on this ap- the enamel has got its full poliſh 
ply the other ſuitable colours, that is, the colours or ena-| The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, wherein 
mels proper for filver, which itſelf does not allow of all| there is fire both a-top and all around ; only a void place in 
kinds, | | | the middle, where the piece is to be put for the enamels to 
Thoſe which ſuit it beſt, are purple, green, azure, and aqua] neal. The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the 
marina. But gold receives all the kinds, and colours, both o- pencil, as in miniature; with this only lifErence, that they 
pake, and tranſparent, perfectly well. It muſt be added, how-| uſe oil of aſpic to dilute them inſtead of gum-water. See 
ever, that only the fineſt gold muſt be uſed herein. For the| MiniaTURE. Fs | 
tranſparent colours being laid on a baſe gold, grow dim and li- Method of ENAMELLING by the lamp. — The works of this kind 
vid; there being a kind of ſmoak that ſettles on it not unlike| are all performed by the flame of a lamp; wherein, in lieu of 
black lead. 2 dil, is put horſes greaſe, by ſome called caballin ol. The lamp 
Of tranſparent enamels, the hardeſt are the beſt; though there is of copper, or tin, and conſiſts of two parts, the box and the 
is a difference even among theſe ; ſome loſing their colour in| lamp: in the latter of theſe, which is a kind of flat oval, is put 
the fire, and others retaining it. As to the reds, are only the oil, and out of this riſes the wick. All the uſe of the box is 
red by accident, being only yellow when made and applied on the | to receive the oil, which the ebullition, occaſioned by the intenſe 
gold ; and becoming red in the furnace. The beſt tranſparent | heat, might throw abroad. 
reds are thoſe made of calcined copper, iron ruſt, iment, | 'This lamp, or even where two or three artiſts work together, 
and calcined gold, melted with the due proportions of find and | two or three more lamps, are placed on a table of a proper height, 
falt of glaſs, | Sc. under which, about the middle of its height, is a double 
But it is the method of painting with opake, or thick enamel, | bellows, like thoſe of an organ, which one of the workmen 
to which we owe all our fine modern pieces of enamel; parti- | raiſes and falls with his. foot, to increaſe and quicken the flame 
cularly thoſe curious ones on gold, | repreſenting portraits to as ' of the lamps, Which is by ſuch means excited to a degree of 
much perfection as the beſt painting in oil; and even ſome vehemence almoſt incredible. | 
hiſtory pieces: with this great advantage, that their beauty and | The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral lamps, though 
luſtre never decays, being equally ſecure from injuries of time never ſo many, by means of grooves cut along the thickneſs of 
and weather, I the table, and covered with parchment, extending from the bel- 
his art we are indebted for to the French: nothing of the los, to à tube or pipe placed before each lamp. Thefe tubes 
kind having been attempted before the year 1630; when Jean] are of glaſs, and 1 on enamellers may not to be incommoded 
Toutin, a goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, and a great maſter - in] with the heat of the lamp, each tube is covered at about ſix in- 
the common way of painting with tranſparent enamel, firſt ches diſtance with a piece of tin, called a fan, fixed in a hole 
applied himſelf to find à way to uſe thick colours of different of the table. In works that do not take up much time, they 
tier ſhould melt with fire, yet retain their luſtre, pu. n a glaſs blow pipe, to heighten the flame 
Toutin ſucceeded in his attempt, and having got the ſecret, PIR Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, they 
municated it to his fellow artiſts; who, in Gele turns, contri-- 2 by into threads'inconceivably fine. T hoſe made uſe of 
buted to the bringing it to perfection: the firſt who diſtinguiſhed in artificial plumes of feathers are ſo very {lender, that they may 
himſelf was Dubie, a goldſmith, who wrought in the galleries | be wound on a reel, like filk'or thread, ' ' 5 
of the Louvre. After him came Moliere, a native of Grleans, -:*Phe faQitious jets of diverſe colours, ſometimes uſed in embroi- 
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who applied himſelf chiefly-to the painting on rings and watch deries are alſo made of enamel; and that with fo much art, 
= His diſciple, Robert Vanquer of Blois, exceeded them | that each piece has its hole to pas the {ilk through, wherewith 
7 it ten | a] Ti ie ny oy em 
ols, to inting of flowers, wherein | which are afterwards'cut ith a proper too 
br 2 l | "pe Ar ra the anamel, illuſtrated under the article 
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ENCANTHIS*, in medicine, a tumor of the caruncula lachry- 


ENCEPPE,, in heraldry, denotes chained, or girt round the [ENDIFEMENT, or Innrerzsabe in Senate dae 


ENCHANTVIEN T. Sec Faser 108, Madre, 8oRcat v, omen Roll. 


— 
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 Ttis rare that the Puteh, or Venetian enamels, are uſed pure: ENCHASING. Incav1NG,, or CHASING, the art of enrtch. 


the common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, with an 
equal quantity of glaſs or cryſtal, And when the two mat- 
ters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out into threads of 
different ſizes, as occaſion requires, by taking a quantity be- 
tween two pipe-ſtopples, held in the two hands, and removing 
them aſunder as far as the arms will reach. If the thread is 
to be longer than the workman can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon 
takes one of the ends, and continues to draw it out while the 
firſt continues to keep the enamel to the flame. All the threads 
drawn after this manner are round; fo that if the nature of the 
work require them to be flat, they are afterwards drawn through 
a pair of pinchers while yet hot, They have another iron in- 
ftrument, in manner of plyers, to draw out the enamel by the 
lamp, when it is to be worked, or diſpoſed in figures, or other- 
wiſe. Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes, of various ſizes, ' ſerving. 
to blow the enamel into various figures, and preſerve the neceſ- 
ſary vacancies therein, as alſo to — the ſtuff, and form the 
contours, | 
When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf before 
his lamp, with his foot on the treddle; and holding in his 
left hand the piece of work he has to enamel, or the braſs or 
iron wiers his figures are to be formed with; with his right 
hand, he draws out the thread from the enamel held to 


the lamp: and this with a dexterity and patience equally fur-| ENCHEIR 


prizing. 


There is nothing but may be thus repreſented in enamel ENCLAVE, in heraldry, is where one thing is let into another ; 


and there are figures ſo finely finiſhed of this kind, that one 


would take them to have come out of the hands of the ableſt ENCLITICA, in the Greek and Latin grammar, certain parti- 


ſculptors. | 

ENARTHROSIS, FrapSpwne, a kind of jointing, or articu- | 

lation, wherein the cavity that receives is deep, and the bone 
received oblong. See DiARTHROs Is. 

Such is that of the buckle-bone, &c, See ARTICULATION. 

ENCANIA, Eyxzre, a Greek term, ſignifying reſtauration, 
or renovation.— Being compounded of the prepoſition gy, and 
xa, new. See RESTAURATION, Ce. 

ExcN IA, is more particularly uſed for the name of a feaſt, cele- 
brated by the Jews, on the 25th of the ninth month, in me- 
mory of the dedication, or rather purification of the temple, by 
Judas Maccabzus, after its having been polluted, and plundered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The Jews had alſo two other encenia, viz. the dedication of the 
temple by Solomon ; and that by Zorobabel, after the return 
from the captivity. See DEpicaTron. _ T7. 

Exc æxIA, is likewiſe applied in the fathers and church hiſtory, | 
to the dedications of chriſtian churches. 8 
St. Auguſtine aſſures us, that in his time, the uſe of the word 
encænia was even transferred to profane matters; and that 


they called it encæniare, when they put on a new ſuit off 


cloaths. | 
Our tranſlators of the bible do not retain the word encænia, 
in St. John X. 22. where mention is made thereof: in lieu of 
that, they call it, fea/? of the dedication ; which is leſs proper. 
In effect, it is not the feaſt of the dedication, but of the purifi- 
cation, or re- conſecration of the temple profaned, that is there 
ſpoken of. enn, 


malis, in the great canthus, or angle of the eye. See CaRUx- 
CLE. _ 5 5 | | 


1 


and x3 , corner of the eye. 


It is oppoſed to ya, which is a diminution, or conſumption of [ENCYCLOPADIA L, the circle, or chain of arts apd ſciences 


1 


. | 


9 ©%S4 


are found in the brain: the narinarii, in the noſe; ticulares,|ENDECAGON,, or HND AON, in geometrie, Ser HENDE- 
1 Dir CAN. 41] eee genen gen . ; 
| The encephali, properly thus called, ate rare; but there are-cer-| ENDECASYLLABUS, or HENDECASYLLABUS: See; Hrupr 


in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth. | 


tain diſeaſes wherein they ſwarm; and we are told of peſtilential | , | CASYLLA BUS Ho nition 4 noe nana 3! in 
fevers that have ariſen wholly from them [ENDEMIC Diſeaſe, that which affects many people together, 


In one of theſe fevers, the phyſicians having opened the body of | 
a perſon it had carried off, they found a little, ſhort, | red worm 
in the head. Hereupon, they tried various medicines to find | 
what might deſtroy it; but all-in vain, till Malmſey wine, 


wherein horſe radiſh had been boiled, was applied: this was no ENDENTED, DexTen,:orly f NT ED, in heraldry: Þ wal | 


ſooner thrown on the worm than it died. The ſame remedy 
was afterwards tried on the ſick; and it recovered them os 
all, The like worms have alſo been taken out by trepanning, 
and the patientrecdver. Wort £31 28 * 11585 3563 © | 


middle; as is uſual with monkies, c. 


0 { 


and WITCHCRAFT, vv Frites 
| ' 


* 


- SCULPTURE, REIIEVO, Oc. 


. Caſes, cane- heads, tweezer-caſes, or the like; It x Performed 


ENCRATITA'*, a ſect of ancient; heretics, \ thus called from 


* The word is Greek, 25 ve, formed of the prepoſition 7% ENCROACHMENT, or AccROACHMENT. | See INCROACH: 


| The Greeks uſed the term forche knowledge of theſeven lber 
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ENDENTED.is alſo applied to a ſeſs, an pales. and other — 
pieces, when divided alternately; betiueen tuo differen alba 
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ing, and beautifying gold, ſilver, and other metal 
ſome deſign, or figures repreſented thereon, in Rage gy | 


. Chafag is only practiſed on | hollow, thin works 3 Watch. 


by punching or driving out the metal to form the 

| nere ſo, as to ſtand out prominent from 2825 
ſurface of the metal. | itn wid. 2 
In order to this, they have a number of fine ſteel blocks, 
puncheons, of diverſe {izes:; and, the deſign being drawn on the 
ſurface of the metal, they apply the inſide upon the heads, or 


from 
or 


tips, of theſe blocks, directly under the lines or parts of the f. 


gures. Then, with a fine hammer, ſtriking on the meta! * 
{tained by the block z the metal yields, and the block male 
indenture, or cavity on the inſide; correſpondent to which 
there is a prominence on the outſide, which is to ſtand for part 
of the figure. 1 | 
Thus, the workman proceeds to chaſe, and ſiniſti all the parts, 
by ſucceſſive applications of the block, and hammer, to the f. 
veral parts of the deſigg. 
And it is ſurprizing with what beauty, and juſtneſs, by thi 
ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this kind will repreſen: 
foliages, 88 animals, hiſtories, &c, | 
IS, Eyupnns, in anatomy, denotes. manual ope- 
ration; as diſ/ettion. See DISSECTION, Cc. 


particularly where the jointure is ſquare. 


cles united ſo cloſely to the preceding word, that they only 
ſeem to form one word therewith : and the word which ſuſtains 
them, does generally likewiſe bear the accent that goyerns them; 
eſpecially when the enclitic is a monoſyllable.— As in dominyfque, 
KUELSS Ne bis 1, 4Mto pig” tire 
There are three enclitic particles in the Latin, vz. que, ue, and 
ve: but in the Greek many, as 7, Hu, let, fe, ci, 00, 5, 
og, ahh, T6, 5, ene, Apis von, and others. * 


their making proſeſſion of continence, and abſolutely rejecting 
all uſo.of A , e 02 ie e 
The word is formed. from the Greek, 37 Klus, Hraug, canti- 
nent. 3 
The founder of this ſet was Tatian, a diſciple of Juſtin, and 
one of the moſt learned perſons. of all antiquity. See Ta- 
TIANITB.—Aſter the death of that martyr, he made a fepa- 
ration from the church; and ſoon had his followers ; who, 
beſide the dogma. juſt mentioned, borrowed a great many 
things from Saturninius, and Martian, beſide ſeveral errors 
which they adhered to in common with the Gnoſtics, and Va- 
lentinians. Ga e e 
They abſtained from eating an thing that had life ; and denied | 
that Adam was ſaved. They fooked on ſuch as drank. wine to 
be great ſinners ; and for this reaſon, only made uſe of water in 
celebrating the euchariſt : as holding that wine came from the 
devil.— Lo countenance this tenet, they produced pallages out 
of {cripture, Where mention is made of what beſel Noah and 
Lot when they were drunk, ; ; Eo. 
They only admitted ſuch of the books of the Old Teſtament as 
they thought good : but in lieu thereof, 2 owned ſeveral ſpu- 
rious and apochryphal writings for, canonical and divine. Such 
were, the acts of St. Andrew, John, and Thomas. 


MENT. 


See An r, and SCIENCE... j., + 14 tl} 4s 
The word is compounded of the prepoſition e, in, 200. 
circle, and aaidaz, ſcience, doctrine, diſcipline, learning : . 
root being Tas, child, infant... 5 
arts, and the, poſſeſſion of all the ſciences, .Qrbis,ule, 431% 
ou Graci eq twraoraid ray ,,añt, fays Quintilian, yi 3 
t is ſametimes alſo written «wAeFard eres cyclpad; 14. 5 — 
in the preface to his 6th book calls it, encychos diſiplus. 


CycroPÆDIA. 


* 


the ſame country; as progeeding, from ſome Cauſe peouler 
the country where it reigns. See DISE ASS. 
Such are the ſcurvy in the northern climes, intermittung en 
in-marſhy places, S. „ 
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This, Leigh ſays, is never uſed but when a pale is between | 


two ſuch: others hold, that an endirſe may 'be bore, between 


birds, fiſhes, beaſts, &c.—Sir J. Ferne adds, that it ſhews the | 


dame coat has been ſometimes two coats, and afterwards con- 


:ined within one eſcutcheon, for ſome myſtery of arms. — 
He bears azure an 'endorſe argent. —V. Tab. Herald." fig. 56, 


hy | . ” AY" 1 
ENDORSED, Eupossz', in heraldry, is where things are bore 
back, to back. | 5 


ENDORSEMENT, is particular ly uſed in commerceifor a writing | 


on the back of a bill of exchange, by the proprietor, or bearer ; 
either, thereby, to transfer it to ſome other, or to render it 

e to the order of ſome other; or to ſerve for an acquit- 
tance or receipt. See EXCHANGE. eee 


The endorſement is only the name of the proprietor, or endarſer. | 


Note, when the endorſement of a bill of exchange is to ren- 
der it payable to another, it is called an order. 
To an order, it is neceffary the endorſement be dated; and con- 
tain the name of him who paid the value thereof: in which 
caſe the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe name the or- 
der is filled; without any other transfer: without theſe condi- 
tions, the bill is judged to belong to the perſon who endorſed it. 
The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has a remedy 
againſt the endorſers, for the payment of the rechange of the 

places where the bill was negociated by their order. In caſe 
2 bill or note is refuſed to be paid, &c. the bearer has a remedy 
againſt any one of the ky where there are ſeveral. See 

ILL. 

NOR SNG, or InDORSING, in law, implies the writing on 
the backſide of a deed, inſtrument, c. ſomething relating to 
the matters contained therein. See INDORSEMENT. 

ENDOWMENT, or IxDdowmMEeNT, the giving, or aſſigning of 
a dower to a woman. See DowER. 


The word is alfo ufed figuratively for the ſetting forth, or ſeve- | 
ring a ſufficient portion for a vicar, towards his perpetual main- | 
tenance, when the benefice is appropriated : whence ſuch a| 


vicarage, is called a vicarage endaved. See VICA RACE. 


ENEMA, in medicine, denotes a after. See the 2 CLY- body knows any thing of.— Others attribute it to the operation, 


STER, | 
ENEMY. See the articles HosT, and ALIE W. 
ENERGICI, an appellation given to a religious ſe 


| ſentation thereof. 


ENERGUMENUS®, Erpywo®, a term uſed by divines, and || 
ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed with a devil, of an evil R 


ſpirit. See Poss Ess lo. ; 


# " | | atone |: 
The word is formed from the Greek, 27 f c a, to be agitated, tation on the apotheoſis of Homer, maintains, that the engo/tri- 


roorked, of er, and gg yov, of us. 
Though, Papias fays, the energumeni were ſuch. as counterfeited 
the actions of the devil, performing things which ſeemed fu- 
pernatural. The council of Orange debars, or deprives the 
ener gumeni of the functions of the priefthood, _. * 
ENERGY #, an uncommon force, or ſtrength, in a diſcourſe, a 
ſentence, or a word. See EMPHASIS. | 2. 155 


* The word is Greek, ars , formed of the prepoſition, , 
and 25 %, work, labour. Finn 


office of the nerves; either by cutting them, by 


Nerve. 


Exceſs of wine, and other cg hot, ſpirituous liquors, ener- 
vate, or weaken the nerves, en they would render a horſe 
uſeleſs, they enervate him, or cut his nerves. | 


ENERVATING is particularly uſed in the manage for the cutting 


two tendons on the fide of a horſe's head, under the eyes, which | 


meet on the tip of the noſe : they ener vate horſes to make thei 
bead fault ad ne they ener? les to make their 


| The word is alſo uſed figüratively.— It is no Tall artifice in 
diſputing, to be able 1 5 3 . 
tions of one's antagoniſt.” This author bas a weak, enervate 


WIN VAT R wk 
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" tendons of hs e er 


eons of the re, or freight muſcles of the abdomen... See 
8. | * P wt : , 


The fibres of the recti of the abdomen, do not go We one ex- 
treme of the muſcle to the other, but are inder del by ſeveral 


nervous places, called by the ancients FUR | 
be real tendons. See B On eee though they ENG 


ENDON, 


{heir number is not alike in all ; ſome having (three, others 
ENFANS 


Pirdus'#. K Fre used; e e ee 
ny wo march at the bend + 1 hog 15 war, to ſignify the 
int em: 1 b d 4 . . 


»The word literally imp F | 
' | y imports 4% children, on account - 
minent danger they add: 4 to, A | EN 


; 1n. Engliſh the Pb te, . 
At Eo be are called the farlrn, or forbra lebe,. 
a: 3 it is the grenadi = that ala ; is, -at- 


forces appointed to- ack; 
An 


1 


x of the ſix- | 
teenth century; by reaſon they held that the euchariſt was the 
energy, and virtue of Jeſus Chriſt, not his body, nor a repre- 


: weakening | 
them with debauchery, or by ſome other violence. See 


pautrefaction. See INSECT. 


_— * 
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ENG 
ENFILADE *, a French term, ſometinies uſed in Engliſh ; 6g- 
nifying 3 1 of ſeveral things, diſpoſed, as 
it were, in the ſame or le. As, an enfilade of 
f of doors, of buildings, c. ee th a \ 2» _m_ 
The word is formed of the French verb enfiler, to ſtring a thing, 
which is compounded of en, in, and #1; of fun, thread: 
J. d. a thread, ot Aring, of any thing. 
Ex IDR TE, in war, is applied to trenches, and other lines which 
are ranged in a right line, and ſo may be ſcoured, or ſwept by 
the cannon lengthwiſe, or in the direction of the line, and ren- 
dered almoſt defenceleſs. | n 
Care muſt be taken that the lines be not enfiled, or enfladed: 
on the contrary, the covert line muſt be enfiladed, 7 the 
enemy may be driven out of it. The laſt boyau, or gut of the 
trenches, is ſubject to be enfiladed, that is, to be ſcoured ac- 
- cording to its length. 
A battery denſilade, is that where the cannon ſweep a right line. 
See BATTERY, > LOL | 
A pol, or command d enfilade, is a height from which one may 
a whole right line at once. | | 


ENFRANCHISEMENT, the incorporating any man into 
a ſociety, or body politic. See FREEDOM, and FR Ax- 
His. Fig = | | 
Thus, he that by charter is made demon of England, is ſaid 

to be enfranchiſed.— The like is underſtood of a perſon made 

a citizen of don, or other city, or corporate town; by 
reaſon he is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertaining 
to the corporation whereof he is enfranchifſed. Sec DENIZ Ex, 
Se. 5 c 

ENGASTRIMVYTHUS “*, Eſyacepivs, or ENGasSTRIMAN- 
DER, a perſon who ſpeaks from, or with, the belly ; with- 
out opening the mouth; or, if open, without ſtirring the lips. 
See GASTRILOQUOUs, and VENTRILOQUOUS, 

Thus called by the Greeks, from ev, yasne, belly, and uud O, 


Jpeech ; and by the Latins, ventriloguus, guaſi ex ventre lo- 
guens. | 


The ancient philoſophers, &c. are divided on the ſubject of 
the . expa/trimythi : Hippocrates mentions it as a diſeaſe, 
Others will have it a kind of divination, and aſcribe the ori- 
gin, and firſt -diſcipline. thereof, to one Euryclus, whom no 


or poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit ; and others to art, and mecha- 
niſm. | = „ | 
The moſt eminent engaſtrimythi, were the Pythians, or prieſt- 
eſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, without 
any action of the mouth or lips. See PYTHIA, 3 
St. Chryſoſtom and Oecumenius, make expreſs mention of a 
fort of divine men, called by the Greeks engg/trimangri, whoſe 


M. Schottus, library-keeper to the King of Pruſſia, in a diſſer- 


mythi of the ancients, were only poets, who, when the prieſteſs 

delivering, in verſe, what Apollo dictated in the cavity of the 

baſon placed on the ſacred tripod. See 'T'r1PoD. 

Leo Allatius has an expreſs treatiſe on the engaſtrinythi, entitled, 

de Engaſtrimyths, ſyntagma. 4 
ENDERING, or. INGENDERING,, the act of begetting, or 


producing the kind, by way of generation. See GENERA- 
ENERVATING, the act of deſtroying the force, uſe, or 5 [, , wy rag likewiſe applied to other productions of nature: 
thus, meteors are ſaid to be engendered in the middle region of 


the air, See MrROR, Crude fruits engender worms. See 
| Worms.—The ancients believe that inſect were engendered of 


ENGINE , a compound. inftrument, conſiſting of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ones, as wheels, ſcrews, levers, or the like, combined to- 


gether, ; in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain a weight, or produce 


ſome other conſiderable effect, fo as to ſave either time, or force. 
See Mach NS. | 


The word. is formed of the French engin, of the Latin in- 
denim, wit ; by .reaſon of the ingenuity required in' the 


nervate, and extenuate the allega | 


1 
n 
7 
: 

: 


' ©" contrivance of engines, to augment the effect of movitg 
i 4.44 BY 1 4 Go $2434 11 1 4 : L x 64745 " Is * N » 
powers. 


The kinds of ines are infinite: ſome for war, as the ballifta, 
. catapulta, ſcorpio, aries, &c. Others for the arts of peace, as 


mills, cranes, . fer: $90 Watches, engines to raiſe water, 


do extinguiſh 


G 
: 
< 
N 


; 


re, c. which ſee under their reſpective ar- 
ticles, Miri, Cock, WE EI, Przss, HYDROCANISTE- 
"RIUM, ©. Ses alfo-IngrrRUMENT. © 
(GINEER, or IN IX SER, in its general ſenſe, is applied to a 
 contriver,.or maker, of any kind of uſeful engines, or ma- 
ines. Ste ENR. 0 
x. its, more, proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in an army, or 
rtihed place, whoſe buſineſs is to contrive, and inſpect at- 
J) Bo 
An engineer ſhould be an able and expert mathematician, parti- 
cularly verſed. in military. architecture, and gunnery; being 
© often ſent to view and examine the places intended to be at- 


to draw the txenches, affign places of arms, galleries, lodg- 


p- and half moons; conduct the 


works, ſaps, mines, Cc. and appoint ths workmen their 


— 


_ could not ſpeak in verſe, ſupplied the defect, by explaining or 


tacked; to chuſe out and ſhow the general the weakeſt place, 


_ nightly 
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ENG 


with the redoubts, c. 


nance, are ſix engineers, and four ſub-engineers. See OrDp- 
NANCE. 


wherein one of the extremities of the fractur' d bone is thruſt 
inwards upon the dura mater, and the other extremity raiſed 
_ outwards. Dion. ap. Bibl. Anat. T. I. p. 559. See FRACTURE. 
ENGLECIRIE, ENnGtLECHERIE, or ENGLESCHYRE, a term of 


P—_ „ — ww 7 
— — —-»—— Ü— — „ 


. perly ſignifying the quality of an Engh/bman. 
| a man were privately ſlain, or murthered, he was, anciently 
accounted francigena, (which comprehended every alien, eſpeci- 
ally Danes) till eng/ecerie was proved, i. e. till it was made ap- 
pear that he was an Engliſhman. Bracton, lib. 3. See FRAN- 
- CIGENA. | 

The origin of the cuſtom was thus: king Canutus having con- 

quered England; at the requeſt of the nobles, he ſent back his 
| army into Be ; only reſerving a guard of Danes for his 
j perſon : and made a law, that if any Engliſhman killed a Dane, 
1 | he ſhould be tried for the murther ; or, if he eſcaped, the vil- 
| hge where the man was ſlain ſhould be charged to pay ſixty- ſix 
1 marks into the exchequer.—After this law, whenever a murther 
| | was committed, it was neceſſary to prove the party ſlain an 
| Engliſhman, that the penalty of ſixty-ſix marks might not be 
| charged on the village. 
| ENGLISH, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to the 
ö country, or people of England. ' 
| We ſay, the Engli/h crown, Engi/h copperas, Engliſb names, 


Crown, CorPPERAs, NAME, Monty, Coin, MEASURE, 
| Wrickr, c. | | 
{ The ſweating ſickneſs is called by foreigners ſudor anglicanus, 
the Engliſh ſibeat. Dr. Cheyne calls the vapours the Engh/h ma- 
lady. See SUDOR, c. | 
ExGLIsH Drops, Gutte Anglicanz. See DRoP. 


of England; and, with ſome variation, by thoſe of Scotland, as 
well as part of Ireland. See LANGUAGE. 
The Enghſh is of Gothic, or Teutonick extraction: this was 
the root, or ſtock upon which ſeveral other dialects have been 
ſince grafted ; particularly the Latin and French. See TRuU- 
TONIC, &c. 
The language anciently ſpoken in our iſland was the Britiſh, or 
Welch, which was common to the Britons' and Gauls ; and 
- which ſtill ſubſiſts, in more or leſs purity, in the principality of 
Wales, the county of Cornwal, the iſlands and high lands of 
Scotland, Ireland, and ſome provinces of France, particularly 
Bretagne. See WELCH. 
As the Roman empire, extending itſelf towards the weſtern 
parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the Ro- 
man tongue became propagated therewith, all the edicts, &c. 
relating to the public 5 55 „ being deſignedly wrote in that 
language. | | 
The Latin, however, it is certain, never got ſo much ground, 
or prevailed fo far in England, as in Lombardy, Spain, and 
the Gauls ; partly on account of its great diſtance from Rome, 
and the ſmall reſort of Romans hither ; and partly, for that 
the entire reduction of the kingdom was not effected, till ſo 
late as the empire of Claudius, when the empire was on the 
declining hand; and the new province was forced to be ſoon 
| deſerted by its conquerors, called to defend their ' territories 
it | nearer home. See LATIN. | 
| Britain thus left naked, became an eaſy prey to the Angli, or 
Anglo-Saxons, a ſtrolling nation from Jarknd and Norway, 
who took an eaſy poſſeſſion thereof ; much about the time that 
the Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. The 
Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length, came to terms; found 
means to unite into one nation: and thus the ancient Gauliſh, 
with its mixture of Latin, continued the prevailing tongue, 
only further intermixed with the francic, or lingua franca, of 
their new inmates : but the Britons were more conſtant, and 
determined abſolutely to refuſe any ſuch coalition ; they had 
| embraced Chriſtianity, and their competitors were Heathens : 
| rather than admit of ſuch an union, therefore, they choſe to be 


ſhut up, with their language, in the mountainous parts of | 


Cambria, or Wales. | | | 
The Engliſh Saxons thus left abſolute lords, changed every thing, 
their own language was now fully eſtabliſhed, and the very 

name of the country was henceforth to be Anglo-Saxon, ' 

The new language remained, in good meaſure, pure and un- 
| mixed till the Norman invaſion : the attempts of the Danes, 
| and the neighbourhood of the Britons, indeed wrought ſome 
| leſſer innovations therein: but, in the main, it preſeryed itſelf; 
for, as to the Danes, their language was not much' different 
therefrom. Edward the Confeſſor, however, who had lived 
| long in France, might poſſibly, bring in a little mixture of the 

| dialect of that country. | ior: eb he 
| But William I. and his Normans, having got poſſeſſion of 
England, an alteration was ſoon attempted : the conqueſt was 
not compleat, unleſs the conqueror's language, the French, or 


- hightly-task : he is alſo to make the lines of contravallation, | 
Under the new eſtabliſhment of the office of his majeſty's ord- | 


ENGISOMA, EITIEsQMA, a ſpecies of fracture of the skull, 


Engliſh money, Engliſh meaſures, Englſh weights, &c. See 


ExGL1sH, or the Exgliſb tongue, the language ſpoken by the people 


Franco-Gallic, were introduced ; and accordi : 
diploma's, editts, pleadings and other Judi * his ads, 
n Sc. in that to YL; See FRENCH. were 
ut his attempts proved unſucceſsful 
mans he brought over, being very og — * Nor- 
the Engliſh with whom they were incorporated — 17 
forgot their own 10 ſooner they could — ug = 
_ Change in the Exliſt. This, however, did not kink my 
by the endeavours of the conqueror, abundance Ts bur 
2 * many of them of Latin origi 
. 0 and many Eule words by degrees. grew out of 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of 
Dr. Wallis lays it 4 that —— of 0 . Words, 
as we have in common with the French, are to be — 
reckoned 
as our own, rather than borrowed from them; and 
the old Gauliſh words, common to the French and the W. f 
which are found in our language, have been likewiſe ra 
from the Welch, rather than the French, —.— 
Hence, alſo, the ſame author accounts, why the naines of ya 
diverſe ſorts of cattle are Saxon, as ox, cow, calf, ſhee the 
boar, deer, Sc. And yet that their fleſh, when — 
food, is French, as beef, veal, mutton, pork, brawn, y a 
ſon, &c. The Norman ſoldiers, forſooth, not re 1 
themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the like places, * 
ſuch creatures are fed and kept; ſo much as with markets, 85 
chins, feaſts, and entertainments, where the food was the 
prepared, fold, or eaten. 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made a fill 
greater progreſs ; by reaſon of the large territories he polleſſed 
on that continent, both from his father and his wife, which c- 
caſioned frequent journies thither, with numerous retinues, Ge 
And for ſome centuries after, there was a conſtant intercourſe 
between France and England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed 
there, and the conqueſts we made; ſo that the ge, two 
or three hundred years ago, ſeems to have had more rench than 
* 8 * | 
ides this alteration from the uerors, the language, 
proceſs of time, underwent Le and came to have - 
merous words and phraſes of foreign dialeQs, ingrafted into it ; 
in lieu whereof the ancient Saxon ones gave way : particularly 
by means of negotiations, and commerce with other nations; 
by the marriages of royal families; by the affectation of many 
writers in moſt ages, who are fond of coining new words, and 
altering the uſual forms of ſpeech, for the greater delicacy ; and 
by the neceſſity of framing or borrowing new words, ac- 
cording as new things and inventions turn up. And by ſuch 
means was the old Anglo-Saxon converted into the preſent Eng- 
liſb tongue. 8 
Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our language hiſtorically, 
we think it may be no incurious amuſement to repreſent, by 
actual examples, the ſeveral ſucceſſive changes and ſtages it has 
paſſed through, to arrive at its preſent ' perfection: in order to 
which we ſhall make uſe of the collections of the ingenious Mr. 
Greenwood. * 
From the Saxon invaſion in 440, we have no memorial extant 
of the language for 250 years: the oldeſt Saxon writing in being, 
is a gloſs on the evangeliſts, written in the year 700, by Ead- 
fride, biſhop of Holy Iſland : in which the three firſt articles of 
the Lord's prayer run thus. 3 2 en 
ren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehalgud 
Our Father who art in heaven, be hallowed 
© thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin will 
thy name, come thy kingdom, be thy wil 
© ſue is heofnas, and in eortho, Cc. 
* IDE in _ and in earth. a 9585 
wo hundred years after, in the 00, the ſame was ren · 
dered thus: : een e 
Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, ſi thin nama 
gehalgod; cume thin rice, fi thin willa on eorttan 
_. © ſwa, ſwa on beoſ eum. 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon homilies 
laid to be tranſlated by king Alfrte. 
© Fxder ure thu the earth on heofenum, {i thin, 
* nama S be cume thin rice, gewurthe 
8 thin willa on eorthan ſwa ſwa on heofnum, Ge. 
About the year 1160, under Henry II. it was thus rendered 
Pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhim. #9 
© Ure Fadyr in heaven rich, „ 
Thy name be halyed ever lich, 3 
Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe 
Als hit in heaven y-doe „ ET. - 
_ © © Evar in yearth beene it alſo, Se. 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. it was turned 
us: k * : 14 : a ? 1 
FPFadir that art in heaven bliſſ ce, 
Thin helge nam it wurth the blis, ö; 
Cumen & mot thy kingdom ö 
3 will be it all . 0 0; pat 
c eaven and in erdh alſo, Se. J 
Mary VI. it was tendered 
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Two, hundred years after, under Hu Mk. 


thus: a 
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Our Fadir that art in hevenes, halewid be thi name, 
—” 00 Tan come to thee, be thi will don in eerthe, 
17. 4 in hevene— N e 3 . | 

| hdd y ſpecimen of the E iſh, as ſpoke in the year 
Aa | Dr Hic Renis d. witnal, in his aur. Liter. 
a $2 24 Shieh we ſhall the rather entertain the reader withal, 
. - is 6n this very ſubject the Engliſh tongue, and — 
not only the hiſtory, but the reaſons, of the changes and diffe- 
rence h Lbowe how meny maner peple beeth in this load; 
« there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages — ton * 
« Notheleſs Walſche men and Scots that beeth nought m 1 

« with other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte longage an 
\ 6 ſpeche; but yif the Scottes that were ſometime contederat 
i oned with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir ſpeche; 
„ but che Flemynges that woneth in the weſt ſide of Wales, 

« haveth left her firs ſpech, and ſpeketh ſexonliche now. 

« Alſo Engliſhe N of had from the bygynnynge thre ma- 
ner ſpeche : northerne, ſowtherne, and middel ſpeche in 
the middel of the londe, as they come of three maner of pe- 
a ple of Germania: n by commyxtion and mellynge 
0 Hirt with Danes, and afterwards with Normans, in meny 

« the contrary. longage is apayred [corrupted]. "Thisappayrynge 
c of the The of the tunge is bycauſe of tweie thynges, oon is 
for children in ſcole agenſt the uſage and maner of all other 
nations, beeth compelled for to leve hire own longage, and 
« for to conſtrue hir leſſons and here thynges in French, and 

« ſo they haveth ſethe Nqrmans come firſt into Engelond. 

« Alſo gentlemen children beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from 
« the tyme that they beech' rokked in here cradel, and kun- 
© neth ſpeke and play with a childes broche; and ns! 


men will likne hymſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with great | 


c neſſe for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of. Hit ſeem- 

6 beyiy greet wonder how Engliſcbe men and her own longage 
and tonge, is ſo dyverſe of ſown in this oon ilond; and the 
5 ge of Normandie is comlynge of another land, and 
0 1 manner ſoun among alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt 
in Engelond.—Alſo of the foreſaid Saxon tonge that is deled 
c divided] a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with few uplon- 
diſſche men is greet wonder. For men of the eſt, with men 


« of the weſt, is, as it were, undir the ſame partie of hevene | 


6 eth more in ſown of ſpeche, than men of the 
6 _ with men of the ſouth. Therefore it is that mercii, 
© that beeth men of myddel Engelong, as it were partners of | 
the endes, underſtondeth bettre the fide longages northerne 
and ſoutherne, than northerne or ſoutherne underſtondeth 
« either other.— All the Jongage of the Northumbers, and 
« ſpecialliche at Vork, is fo ſcharp, flitting and frotynge, 
and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men may that langage un- 
© ethe underſtonde. I trow that that is by cauſe that they 
beeth nyh to ſtrange men and nations, that ſpeketh'ſtrong- 
liche, and alſo bycauſe that the kinges of Engelond wonneth 
< alwey fer from that cuntry, Ge. 64. e 
How the Engliſh ſtood about the year 1400, may be ſeen in 
Chaucer, who refined and improved it very conſiderably; 
though he is charged with the tion of mixing too man 
French, and Latin words with his Engli/h, and by that means 
_ altering and corrupting the primitive language. 5 


In the year 1537, the Lord's prayer was printed according wht 


the fo owing verſion + (4% $63 


name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be fulfilled 
© as well in erth as it is in heven, Se. 


| Where the reader will obſerve the diftion almoſt brought to |- 


the preſent 
Sen who'lived in the-fame 
to the improvements and refining | ENT | 
ſide abundance of the outlandiſh ornament,' and wrote à purer 

Erglſh, yet with more el 
known before. He was ſucceeded" in order, 


Shakeſpear, 
Ben Johnſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cowley,” 


aller, Til- 


lotſon, and Dryden, whoſe works are in every body's hands; 


by whom the language has been tranſmitted to us under all its 
Heu en ha 202 e ee C3, DEG bu A BY 
he perfections aſcribed 


to the "EngijÞ,” and that in a degree 
| ſuperior to any of the other modern tongues, are, 1. That 
it is ſtrong and ſignificant: to which our finely compounded 


words, formed on the model of the Greeks, do not a little con- 
tribute. ; aan ads 


2k Copious: of which” Mer. Greenwood gives us inflances in 


the word ſtriking: which we have above 30 different fynony- 
mous expreſſions for; as, to ſmite, bang, beat, baſt, buffet, 
_ cuff, hit, thümp, thwaek, ſlap; rap,- tap, kick; 


enumerates above 40. 80 we ſay, to ſecth- or boil-fleſh, 
- ſew prunes, poche | 


a. eggs, coddle apples, bake bread; for 
- which expreſſions to Goth, ew 2 coddle, and bake, 


the Latins, with all the boaſted copis of the tongue, have 
a, one word, 'coquere ; and the French, as much a they a- 


blank verſe which 


cCanciſeneſt; 


Spain, 


the reſt· of our character. 


prettily, as the diſſolute, enervate, [ 
y faid,” but for the catachreſis] nations on the other ſide the alps, 


d 
contributed not a little 


be taken from the language; it is the la 
refining of the tongue: he threw a-|. 


Vo I. I. Ne LIII. 


E NG 
ferving indifferently” for Kething, beiling, baking, tewing, 
and coddling, 82 - bt! $1 2 mea 070 

3*. Muſical and harmonious; in which reſpect Mr. Dennis 
makes no ſeruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the French. This, 
which ſome may think ſtrange, he proves hence, that we have 
is harmonious by mere force of numbers, 
and quantity; whereas the French have long ago deſiſted from 
all pretenſions to poetical numbers, without the aſliſtance of 

'rhyme..” See QUANTITY, NumBers, S.. 
It may be added on this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, that 
the Engliſh has many meaſures, the Iambic and Trochee for 
inſtance, in common with the Greek and Latin an advan- 
tage ariſing from the variation of the accent: and that rhime 
is peculiarly natural to it, varying itſelf to the ear with exceſ- 
ſive ſweetneſs; not to mention the czeſuras, pauſes, tranſpoſi- 


tions, and numberleſs other graces, which the Engliſh verſifi- 
| cation is capable of, beyond any other living language. See 


Rayne, Ec, 
Some object to the Exliſp, that it conſiſts too much of mono- 
ſy lables; which others make a piece of merit, as it argues 
the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be true: certum 
quippe gt, linguas onmes quæ moniſyllabis conſtant ceteris V an- 
t1quiares ; he adds, that the ancient Greek abounded herein, as 
pears from the ancient poets, and ſuch as affected antiquity. He 
re helleniſt. | — 
But we have a further advantage from our monoſyllables, viz. 
we being hereby enabled to expreſs more matter in 
the ſame compaſs of letters, than any other modern tongue. 
The only thing we ſuffer by it, is, ſomething in point of ſoſt- 
neſs and numbers; and yet we have verſes compoſed wholly of 
monoſyllables, that do not want harmony; as that of Creech 
Nor could the world have born fo fierce a flame.“ See Mo- 
Cd — Ka | 
rs to our la , 
ſoftneſs, the delicacy of this m 


that it does not come up to the 
ore ſouthern languages, France, 
and Italy. It ſeems, it retains ſomewhat of the Go- 
thic roughneſs of the people who framed, and introduced it; 
the foil and the climate it was planted in, not tending much 
to mellow and refine it. ge; 

To this purpoſe does Dr. Swift ſpeak, who accounts for the 
effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its purity in 
our ifland; and beſide, ſuch as it was, was called away ere it 
could have time to incorporate with the language of the coun- 
w + and ſubdue, and ſoften it: as it did in the other provinces 
of France and Spain, c. But it is to be obſerved, that, up- 
on the whole, this, ' ſuppoſing jt true, does not fall as an 


- objection againſt the language, but the people: our manners 


are- alſo leſs poliſhed, than ſome of our neighbours: we are 
not yet arrived, and may we never hereafter arrive, at that 
— of moleſſe, of delicatefſe, of ſoupleſſe, which we cen- 

re in them; and it is but juſt our language correſpond with 
e have ſomewhat more of the 
rough virtues of human nature unſubdued, unpoliſhed away by 
art; and when theſe are gone, we may talk as ſoftly, and as 
minate, I would have 


'where we ſee politeneſs in its perfection. 
But the reverend doctor ventures further: Our language, 


* the affirms, is extremely imper ſect; its improvements are in 


d nao proportion to its corruptions; and in many inftances it 
O oure Father which arte in heven, halowed be thy | 


+ offends againſt every part of grammar. What this ingeni- 


ous author means by offending againſt grammar, we ds not 
apprehend. Is it, that the Engliſß tongue offends againſt the 


grammar of the ſame torigue? that were abſurd: a lan- 
guage is not to be judged of and regulated, © by any 

conceived forms or rules of grammar, but the grammar to 
age directs the 


f grammar, not vice verſa; ſo that if there be any diſagree· 


ment between them, the fault muſt be charged on the gram- 
egance and variety, than had been 


mar, which is ſo far deficient. Does he mean, that it offends 


agqainſt the grammar of the Latin, or Greek? that may well 


be, without any fault; for the grammars of all languages 


widely differ: and it would be unjuſt to cenſure any language 
for varying from the grammar rules of another, If he means 
that in the Eid, there ute many anomalies or departures 
from the general rules: we know of no language 
- them: idiotiſins are perhaps as numerous in Latin or Greek as 


without 
in Engli/þ 


Mr. Welſtead is of opinion, that the Exgljb language is not 


capable of à much-greater perfection, 'than'it has already at- 
tained: we have trafficked,” he obſerves, with every country 
for the enriching it: the ancients and moderns have both con- 
tributed to the giving it ſplendor and maghificence; the faireſt 
ov ke, pummel, punch, He. And the word anger, for which | 


eyons that could be thad''ffom the gardetis of France and 


Italy, have been grafted" on our old ſtocks, to refine the 


ſavageneſs of the breed j we have laid aſide moſt of our 


: harſh, antique words, and retained few but thoſe of 


ſound and energy: the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given 
our tongue that it will bear, without deſtroying, and altering 


the very baſis and ground- work of it: its teutonic ruſt is worn 
bound with terms of ee y, not many more; the word cuir, 


away; and little or nothing is wanting, either of copiouſneſs, 
or harmony. He goes on to argue the maturity and per - 
. 3 0 0 ; —_ : 


„ Greek, Latin, French, and other . that ae. 


es that what remains to be done for the Zngh tongue, 
vent its declining. There is in effect, a point of perfection, 


N h it may degenerate from it; and thus it happaned to 

the nk fineſt languages the world has known, 

It may ſeem odd to talk of fixing fo unſtable a thing as lan- 

2 125 age; the Greek liturgies of St. Baſil, and St, Chryſoltorn 
ill 


| 2 common-days, have been a long time unintelligible to the peo- 


bh by the moſt learned Roman antiquaries, 350 years after the| and 
time of their making, In effect, from the days of Romulus, 


and what was wrote three hundred years before. Tully, was as 
- unintelligible in his time, as the Eng// and French of the 
_ ſame period are now: and theſe two have changed as much 


. nous corruption in any language, But without ſome ſuch con- 


dre above a. thouſand years; and fo long, at leaſk, Dr. Swiſt| 
thinks, we may allow the purity of the Greek: the Grecians 


winor, and the Ægean ſea, where the language was preſerved 


On ſuch conſiderations, that author, moved the then- prime | 
miniſter, the earl of Oxford, to eſtabliſh, a ſociety, or acade-| | 
my, for the ſettling, and aſcertaining, the purity of our tongue; 
to ſet a mark on the improprieties which cuſtom. has made fa-| 
miliar, to throw out vicious phraſes and words, to correct o- 
thers, and perhaps retrieve ſome others now grown obſolete, 
* to adjuſt the orthography, pointing, Sc. See ACADE- 


4 : "Without ſome ſuch means, he complains, that ae e any 


to be a ſufficient. motive to call forth, and engage a man to 
- . exert, his genius. Our language is chiefly confined to theſe two 


an time as ; wal as place. Were it nat for the Bible and Common-| 
Prayer, we ſhould hardly have been able to underſtand any 


— 


| _ fleeting language, unleſs they have ſome 2 ſancti- 


7 


4 


Every civilized nation, that author . thinks, has its claflical 


nal purity! Polybius teſtifies, that the articles of truce between 


may admit of ſome doubt; there being many circumſtances 
in the affairs of the nation, which contributed to that corrupti- 
on, that may not, in all probability, find place among us.— 


language ſhould be perpetually changing. 


Rome, and were over-run by the baxbarous nations, The 
Chineſe have books in their language above 2000 years old; 
neither have the frequent conqueſts of the Tartars been able = 
to alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have | 


ENG 
Thang hh oa tg ge re of the. i _ 
vements, made ſince the firſt reſiners of it; with thoſe o 
ſedly have riſen to their height, 
" "and he ſuggeſts, that the Engl are not far from it. 
ſhould not be to adyance, but to fix it where it is, and pre- 


which when a language has once arrived at, it cannot exceed, 


uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the other ſor 
ple: ſo much is the vulgar Greek degenerated from its origi- 


the Romans and Carthaginians, could ſcarce be underſtood 


to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, the Latin was perpetually changing; 


ſince William the Conqueror, in about 700 years, as the La- 
tin appears to have done in the like term. 
Whether our Language will decline as faſt as the. Raman aid, 


The French, for theſe 50 years paſt, has been poliſhing as 
much as it will bear; and appears to be now declining, by — 
natural inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of ſome 
late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the moſt rui- 
ſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute neceſſity, why a 


We find examples to the contrary: from Homer to Plutarch, 


ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia 
entire for many ages after they themſelves became provinces to 


admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. 


writer can expect will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by no means 
iſlands; and it is hard our authors, fame ſhould be limited in 


thing written a hundred years ago. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that Petrarch Rill ſpeaks od 
„Laalian; whereas Chaucer, who lived a hundred years later, 
is not to he underſtood without a Saxon and F — e 


And what ſecurity has Dryden himſelf, while things Continue 
1 on their preſent footing, that he ſhall not in a like ſpace of 
time become as obſolete as Chaucer is? 

Grammars, and dictionaries, with whatever as * | 


ment they are compoſed, will prove but a feeble ſtaꝝ to a 


on, and authority. And what is to be lamented, ſuch wri- 
tings have contributed, to the corruption almoſt as much as 
the perfection of our tongue. See GRAMMAR) and Dic- 
TIONARY. 


Dr. Gill, Ben Johnſon, and Hexham, is is oermin, by for-| 


.. cing the "Engliſh, tongue to the Latin method, have clogged, and. 


© perplexed it with abundance of uſeleſs precepts concerning caſ 
Senders, and declenſions of nouns, — moods, . — | 
* of verbs, and other things which our language has no- 
thing to do withal, Nor have eyen Dr. Wallis, Greenwood, 
Ge. though ſenſible of the fault in thoſe others, been able 
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extrinſic principle ; ENGRAETBIGLGnarzangg Ae 97 dn agriculture 


Furaſtim only differs from i 


procured by gr 
or wall trees, they generally chuſe to engraſt on the Ie Quince 


trees, on elms, Ac, cherries. on the lawr 


the longer, he 


. . fed: and noutiſhed with a mere crab; which is, 


* , 


occationes by the difference ef th. vaſe 7 ** 


N 


rdeni art, or 0 
9 oot, = G4 of rok es in the er Auch 


order to corre, and improve r. n, dee 0 . 


. Engrafting is the art of e 4 
| 8 of.a . ch > an, 28 6 at the Feen 
{ing freely through both, 6 trea grafted on may — the 


Ta e rh ane pho graft is ken, Fee 


RAFT. 
ans, inch ths te 


formed , when the fap is at the higheſt, in ſummer; and the 


former ere it riſes, at leaſt, in any, Quantity. See Inocy. 
LATION, 


Engrq afting is one of the principal operations in gardening, * 


chat Whereon the goodneſs of our Frujt, 
Feen. D ROW wee an 


1k is yery extraordinary that the folds or kernels, or 


a fruit, às an apple, pear, peach, plumb, cherry, &. . 


ſown, degenerate in the ground; ſo, that the tr 
foe is of another kind, 2 fort of wilding, harſher, be 


than that of the parent tree. To corred this 


trees thus reared; muſt be grafted from other better kinds, See 
 QRCHARD, DAG ly hy 
| Aren are commonly 


b che in 
on grab ſtocks, procured by 1 — 4 * op 


on the wild pear ſtock; though for 


WARE, &c 


They willallodo if grafted on | the white thorn, Peaches are 


produced by graffing on an almond. or plumb-ſtock, Ind 
in this fruit, it 1 happens that the ſtone ſown, mow 
ces better fruit than that from which it was taken: but thi 


is not common; beſide that the tree in ſuch caſe, is long exe it 


comes to bear. Plumbs. are raiſed by engr on a damp 
or wild plumb-ſtock.: and cherries, _ rde N 1 
merry · ſtock, raiſed from ſtones., 
Our beſt gardeners, likewiſe, engraft their le kindly. trees 


from other better of the ſame fart, to mend them; * 


the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as gilliſlowers, Ct. — th 
A and finer. nnen engrattiog an; ſeo 
rock. 
The curious furniſh. uy I other Saen and anoma- 
lous, inſtances of engr 7 on p on tharn, 
cabbage-ftalk, &c. 8 like wad & Pear on apple- 
—— | 


the plumb: beech. on the cheſlnut, al dm, pts 
5 the vine on the cherxy- tree, Ac. 
r tur lauro ceraſus, partuque coacto le 
adoptiuus virginis ora puder. Auen. 54 
4 ET coynxis thou doſt doſt mock, 
| And ood he cherry 19 hex ck. Cowl. ta End. 


n {ut atumgue 4 
TO IN E ee = A 
— teriles platani, r 0 4. 
Coin, Joy ena fa i 1 ibid. 
ues . 
The n invention of eng — is. diffecentl * ty related 


by naturaliſts: Theophraſtus hs wt having, wal 


lowed a fruit whole, caſt it forth into à cleft, ox cavity, of a 
rotten tree; where mixing with ſome; of the putrified jay of 
the wood, and being with the rains, it budded, and 
produced within this tree, another tree of a. different kind. 
255 
2 aroſe the art bi 
Pliny ſets the thing in a differ 2 "4" countrymai having 
a mind to make a — ——— that it might ab 
bot . d lie, by n pans 
tom i running or Wa 

trunks of ivy. The effect of this was, that dete 
paliſades taking root, became engrafted into the 4— 
—— trees; neee 
art of expr. 


ung... wth hits 1s 
The xeaſan, or Philosophy, of engraf 1 5 FR bt . 


ſcure ; and had not hazard given the 


0 ledge of nature would never. have, led, us th it. The died i | 
 . ordinarily attributed to the 


clity, of the, pores. or dud, o 
the graſt, from thoſe of the 1 e 


the particles of the juices in.poſling through, chem. 9 de 


tree, 
— Bradley, on occaſion. of ſome obſervations of 

reſts ſomething nem an this. head: the ſtock gr e 
— ie poly af be ehre & fund: ee 
Whiah is to be filtered through the cy0n,,.and 12 7 


- brought to maturity, as the timę of mne in the 
the cyon directs. A cyon, therefore, of Ons kind, 
wholly to keep cor of it themſelves, | See Ares. nes, * 
NumMBER,, c. nr bag . 
Borough ENG 1188, + See the articſe Boroven, | 21400 1 
ENGONAsI8, Eyyopa045, in aſtronomy, Hereales; ; one ofthe 
northern Fr pron? 0 ee L AF | | 


tree of another, — ante ege, . 


-isgrafted in, chan to units icfelf with is: far a it be 


the, cyon preſerves its natural purity. and ingant, ;thout doubt, 


- 
* + "7 . ys. 


ENU 


thoſe of the flock: chat grafting may be juflly compared e 


u colecution of this view. of that ingenious author, we add, 
that the natural juices of the earth, by their ſecretion and com- 
minution in paſſing thr h the rdots, &c. before they arrive 
at the cyon, muſt doubtleſs arrive there half claborated and 
concodteds. and fo diſpoſed ſor a more eaſy, plentiful, and per- 
ſect aſſimilation and nutrition; whence the cy uſt nec 
ſarily grow and thrive better and faſter than if it were put im- 
ately in the ground, there to livVe on coarſe diet and harder 
ol digeſtion: and the fruit produced, by. this further preparation 
in the cyon, mult be finer and further exalted, than if fed im- 
mediately from the more imperfectly prepared and altered juices 
17 — cyon, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the condition of 
the foetus in utero, fed from the mother's blood: at leaſt, it is 
in that of the infant after excluſion, fed with the mother's 
milk. 4 1 N 9 
The methods, or kinds of engrafting are various; as grafting 
in the cleſt, grafting in the rind, whip grafting, grafting by ap- 
proach, 3 grafting, root grafting, re- iterated grafting, 
. on ranches c. ; a 
| 31. or inſtruments uſed herein, are ſaws to cut off 
the heads of ſtocks; knives to make clefts; a chiſſel to pare 
away the wood; clay, mixed with horſe- dung, to prevent 
freezing, and with tanners hair to prevent cracking; | baſs 
ſtrings, or 9 yarn, to tie the grafis with, and grafting 
Grarrine in the cleft, or fleck, called alſo fit GrArTING, is 
the moſt antient, and ordinary way. We have a very beautiful 
deſcription of it in Virgil, II. Georg. v. 78. it is chiefly | uſed 
for middle ſiaed ſtocks, from one to two inches diameter. Its 
ſeaſon is the months of January, February, and March. The 
as now practiſed, is thus: | a "> Me 
The head of the ſtock being ſawn or cut off, ſmooth and clean; 
a pe ndicular cleft is made therein, nearly two inches deep, 
with a ſtrong knife, or chiſſel, as near the pith as may be to 
miſs it. In this cleft, the grafting chiſſel, or wedge, is put to 
keep it open, The graft, or cyon, is prepared by cutting'it 
a- ſlope, in form of a wedge, to ſuit the cleft; only leaving a 
ſmall ſhoulder on each fide: and, when cut, is to be placed 
exactly in the cleft, ſo, as that the inner bark of 8 
on may aptly, and cloſely, join to the inner part of 
bark, or rind of the ſtock: in the dextrous performance of 
which, the chief ſecret conſiſts. If the cleſt pinch too tight, 
a ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. And, laſtly, 
the cleft is covered over with clay: or rather, as M. Gentil 


oſier. | d 

The reader, who would have this in more elegant terms, may 

be furniſhed from VirgiilLAꝛvdd 9 
Aut rurſum enodes trunci reſetantur, & a’ỹʒ © 


Finditur in ſolidum cuntis via © deinde ferdces & 
Plante immittuntur.: nec lngum tempus, & ingens © 
Exit ad cœlum ramis felicbus'arbos, . n 
 Miraturgue novar frondeis, & non fua poma. 


GRAFTING in the rind, or ſhaulder-GRAF TING, called alſo fi- 


cing, and packing ; is practiſed in the latter end of April, or be- | 


ginning of May. The method is as follows: ' © 
The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight 
the cyon, or graft, is prepared by cutting it on one fide from 
the joint, or ſeam down ſlopewiſe, making the ſlope about an 
inch long; and obſerving its bent, that ſo,” when the 
fixed to the ſtock, it may ftand nearly upright.” At 
of the ſlope, make a ſhoulder, önnen 
ſlope of the ſtock. The whole ſlope to be plain and ſmooth, 
that it may lie even to the fide of the ſtock. As to the length 
of the cyon, for a ſtandard tree, it may lie about four inches 
_ the ſhoulder ; but for a dwarf, or wall-tree, fix — 
cyon prepared; the outſide is applied to the weſt, or 
ſouth weſt fide of the ſtock, and its length and breadth meaſu- 
red thereon; which done, the bark of the ſtock i eut away to 
hole dimenſions, that the cut part of the cyon may fit it. 
Wherein, regard is to be had to the bigneſs of the ſtock; and 
we thickness of | the bark, to proportion the length and | 
breadth of the chip thereto; otherwiſe the of the juice 
in the ſtock and cyon will not meet. Laſtly, lay ing the cut 
part of the cyon on that of the ſtock; they bind them together 
with wodllen 
bove, and as far below the ſtocks head: working it round the 


. till it decome ſharp at top, that the rain may run down 


This method has ſeveral advanta es over the fortmer's Au ithat 

the wound heals up ſooner; and that, in the mean time, it is 

— — 

and grafts, as avoidin ſevere ſplittings and pinch- 

ap here,” than. in the clefe: that 
itt greater vigpur, and bears boner; in thi 

Wes: 4977 N 4s in this way 


place: then 


than in that: 


which muſt ave a good y, l <aaliftence; before they | 
"0 bear cleaving. EW 85 REICH 


a * 


cyon muſt neceſ- 


adviſes, with moſs, or the freſh bark of a tree bound on with 


Ye wp | 


yarn, and cover the whole with day an inch a- 


p 9 4 r 
E NG 


Gaar in the bark, is perſormed thus: Prepare the ſtock, 
and cyon, as in grafting in the rind; but, inſtead of cutting 
| — * ir, 2 ap the ſame on the ſouth . 
from the top, almoſt as as the floped part of the cyon, 
and at the top of the flit looſen the barks Ti the top of ror ; 
knife. "Thruſt your inſtrument, © made of ivory, filver, or 
the like, and formed at the end like the lope — 6. the cyon, 
| but much Jeſs, down, between the bark and wood, to make 
room for the cyon; which being put in the bark, is to be fo 
A that it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges of 
e cyon. f | 1 7 i. | | 14 
GRAFTING by approach, called alſo mgrching, and ablafatim. 
See ABLACTATION. | A, 2 
p- GRATTIx , or Tomgue-GrArTiNG, is 'a ſort of 
; grafting in the rind, proper for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch 
diameter to a quarter of an inch. Mr. London ſpeaks of 
ee moſt effectual way of any, and that moſt in 


. Kg 
| "In this, the ſtock and cyon are to be of the ſame bigneſs. 
Tbe cyon to be ſloped off a full inch,” or more; and the like 
to be done to the ſtock; and fo the one to be tied to the other. 
| Otherwiſe, 'the top of the ſtock being cut off, a ſhoulder is to 
be made in the graft - and the reſt to be performed as already 
| ſhewn under graftog in the rind, , -  _ - N 
This method is alſo improved by what they call tipping, or 
tongumg ; which is, the making a ſlit with a knife in the bare 
part of the ſtock, downwards; and the like in the ſloped face 
of the cyon, upwards: then joining them, by thruſting one 
lice into the other, till the bare place of the cyon cover that of 
A ſtock. ke 88 f 
Side-GRAFTING. In this, the cyon is prepared as in whip-graf}- 
ing, but the head of the ſtock 75 not cut off. Only, fon A 
ſmooth part on the weſt fide, fo much of the bark is pared off 
as the cyon will cover; then ſlitting both cyon and ſtock, as 
in the laſt article, they bind the two together, and cloſe them 
up with clay. At the year's end, the top of the ſtock is cut off 
ci the grafted place, flopewife, and the place covered with 


SA Arme 1s another method of grafting in the rind, 
practiſed in June, July and Auguſt; when the bark will not 
part Fromm the ſtock. I is performed, by ſlitting the bark of the 
ſtock in form of the capital letter I, looſening it with 

n cyan, prepared ag abaye. 
Den, 007 BH OBR 1 

Crawn-GRAFTING, is when four or more grafts, are placed 
round the ſtock, between the bark and the rind, ſomewhat 

in the manner of a crown.—This is only practiſed in 

larger trees, which are capable of receiving a number of 
grafts, and are too big to be cloyen.—The_method js in all 
Telpetts the fune 38 Bad AllFady e or. grafting in the 
rind. 8 


| Ret-GrAFTING, is a modern invention, treated on at Jar 


by dla; its intention is ſomewhat different from 
is 7 „ . being for the propagation, or multiplication of 


To perform this, take a grof?, or ſprig of a young tree, which 
| Fo tea to propagate z 2. 1 1 wn: of ano- 
ther tree of the ſame Kind, or very like it; or elſe pieces of 
roots cut off of other trees, in tranſplanting; and whip-graf? 
them together: obſerving, that the two but, ends of the gr 

and root be united, and. that the rind of the root join that of 
the graft. Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out at pleaſure, 
and the piece of root will draw the ſap, and feed the graft, as 

"the ſtock does the other Wax. n 2 

be way of propagazibs is en eig and expolitious; roots 
being b plentifu than flocks: by tl need the pieces of 
roots of one crab-ſtock, or arb will ſerve for 20 or 

30 apple graffs, and the like of other trees. The fame is an 
"excellent way wee ns en trees, that will hardly bear 
being yrafted in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus grafted, bear 
" ſooper, And are more dafi) dnrarked, than thoſe done any other 

en GRAFTING, of grofing gel, 66 riph infor 
is "another method , Agricola : to perform which, 
Hirſt graft a good cyon on a ſtock. and cut it away to one half, 
or a third part; "then A te graft to it, of a better oY 7 
and a third to that: ill, the oftener a tree is engraſted, 
iner fruit it produces. Ma a 1 | 

By this, method, that author aſſures us, be produced Muſcat 

. pears, that were admirable; making, at firſt,” uſe of a ſtock 

| "prefix with a pond" pear;.on which" he grafted a ſummer 

| now Chretien ; and 9 e bad 1 

bee an e ee e he aiſo cut, 

cœ 


neee nag 35 deer 
FAN e of, branches, n 
And profitable operayion, belt practiſed on Erze, full grown, 
1. .z286 
e lopped off, 


And even old trees. 


, 


Te do this, half or more of the branches Sb 
| of three gr four years old be applied to them; 
be Rakes, or Er things, ing 


;  angver 
Care to 


to ſupport them 
tze wind, Sc, © . 
e e / e, babe 1e "wil Nie, pts 
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the fame year, at leaſt, the ſecoud or third, ſuch: a quantity] deviſes, either in relievo, or indented, on diverſe Kid dt f. 
of fruit, — the youngell and ſoundeſt tree. would hardly pro- poliſhed ſtones. See PREciovus Stones. | nb of han 
„ | I | The art of engraving on precious ſtones, is one of thoſe where. 


ENGRAFTING of the ſmall-pox. See [y0&ULATION-, .,. Jin the ancients excelled ; there being diverſe antique 
i ENGRAILED, or IncRA1LED, in heraldry (from the French | cornelians, and onyx's, which ſurpaſs any thing of that I 
4 -dreſle, hail) is when a thing is repreſented with its edges ragged, | the moderns have produced. Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, 
9 'or notched circularly, as if broke, by ſomething falling on it. and Dioſcorides' under the firſt emperom of Rome, are the 
| See Tab. Herald. fg. 6. 244 | | moſt eminent engravers we read of: the former was fo eſteem 
It differs from indented, in that the . breaches there are all in I 


; , ed by, Alexander, that he ſorbad any body elſe to err 
. trait lines; but here ſemi- circular: and from iruec ted, in that his head: and Auguſtus's head, engraven by the . 
the points of the little arches are turned inwards towards the | fonnd fo beautiful, that the ſucceeding emperors choſe 1 br 

middle of the field; which in invected, are turned outwards, | their ſeal. | - 1911 Sex! 5d Yin org 
| See InDENTED and InveEcTED. — Spelman, expreſſes it in | All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins of the 
| Latin by imbricatus, others by ingggdiatus, and others by firia-| Roman empire, the art of engraving on ſtones met the fame 
þ 08... . al i fate. It was retrieved in Italy, at the beginning of the 1cth 

ENGRAVING “, or Gravins, the art, or act of cutting | century; hen one John of Florence, and after him 

1 metals, and precious ſtones, and repreſenting figures, letters, minic of Milan, performed works of this kind no way to be 
9 and other matters thereon. See SCULPTURE. -, |; defpifed, 1 

„»The word is a compound of the prepoſition in, and the From that time, ſuch ſculptures became common enou in 

Greek yoapw, I write. Though Menage after Salmaſius, de- Europe, and particularly in — whence great num. 
rives it from the Latin cavare, to hollow ; others from the | bers were ſent into other countries; but they came ſhort of 

Latin, graphiare; and others frgm the German, graben, q d. | the beauty of thoſe of the ancients ; eſpecially thoſe on 
' | effedere, to dig out. In Latin it is called ſcu/p/ura and c- wig ſtones; for as to thoſe on cryſtal; the Germans, and 
ö ture.” n * ** aſter, their example, the French, Qc. have ſucceeded wel 
{ Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture z though with us enough. Ln 213”; Bow 2 

it generally ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from ſculpture; as the | In this branch of engraving, they make uſe either of the dia 
| | | latter, popularly called carving, expreſſes the forming of fi- mond, or emery.— The diamond, which is the hurdelt 1410 
j gures, &c. emboſſed, or in relievoz and the latter, thoſe in- | moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only cut by itlel, or 


e 4 


j dented, or x" creux. See RELIEvo and CREUx, | , with its own matter. See DramonD, toc: | 

} Among the French, the term engraving, graveure, is of more | | The, firſt thing is to cement two rough diambnds to the en, 

f extent. It includes all ſculpture, both that performed with of two ſticks, big enough to hold them ſteady Ws 
the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and woods, in relievo; and 


8 5 3 D hands; and to rub or grind them againſt each other, till the 
that in metals, ſtones, &c. with the graver, indented. See be brought to the . deſired. The duſt, or pow Wn Ry 
SEV LITRES: an 2 ed off, ſerves afterwards to poliſh them; which is performs! 
Engraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according to the with a kind of mill, that turns a wheel of ſoft iron. ger La 
matters it is practiſed on, and the manner of performing it. PPA Tr.. 2 8 | 
The original way of engraving on wood is now diſtinguiſhed | The diamond is fixed in a: braſs diſh, and thus 3 bed 6 
by the name of cutting in wood; that on metals with aqua for- | the wheel, which is covered with diamond duſt, mixed up 
tis, is called etching ; that by the knife, burniſher, punch, and] with oil of olives: and when the diamond is to be . 
' ſcraper, mexxotinto; that on ſtones, for tombs, c. carving or |. facet-wiſe, they apply firſt one face, then another,” to the 
flone cutting; and BY; that performed with the graver on me-| hee]. Wa | | 
tals, as copper, braſs, ſteel, ſilver, &c. as alſo on precious, Rubies, Sapphires, and Topazes, are cut and formed the 
ſtones, cryſtals, &c. retain alone the primitive denomination | ſame way, on a copper wheel; and poliſhed with tripoli, di- 
of engraving, See CUTTING-in Nied, ETCHING, Mezzo-] Juted in water. See Emeny.. : "ip 
K e IA As to rubies, emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garne 
| Engraving is an art, for the greateſt part, of modern inventi- | and other of the ſofter 3 th ** 2 o wid 
"on; having its riſe no _— than the 16th wary th 498 moiſtened with emery and water; and poliſhed with tripoli, 
- ancients, it is true, practiſed engraving on precious ſtones and | on, a pewter-wheel. Lapis, 646; ate" wh * 
© cryſtals, with very good ſucceſs ; i there are ſtill ſome of mined ws. your 247 | TI — phy 
their works remaining, equal to any production of the later | Ty faſhion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal; lapis, or the 
ages. But the art of engraving on plates, and blocks of wood, like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the pewterers; 
. to afford prints, or impreſions, was not known. till. after the| | excepting, that whereas the latter" is to bold the desc which 
invention of painting in oil. .] are to be wrought with r tools; the former general 
The diſcovery is aſcribed to Maſo Fihiguerra, a goldſmith of holds the tools, yo kk SE gp nn by A wheel, en x4 
Florence; who having uſed to take impreſſions of every thing | fe] held to them to be cut and engraved, either in relevo, or 
he cut, in clay; and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould; at otherwiſe ; remembering from time to time, to moiſten the 
length hit on a way of taking the impreſſions thereof on paper, tools with diamond auß and oil; or at leaſt, emery and 
© by ſmearing this figure of ſulphur with gil and lamp- black. water. * Sar fl 15510504 bh on its 34 
See PRINTING, | 1 er To engrave figures or deviſes on any of theſe ſtones, when 
The ſecret ſoon got abroad, and coming to the hands of Albert poliſhed : ” medals, or ſeals, 2 they uſe à little iron 
. Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved it, and began to en-| wheel, the two ends of whoſe axes are received within two 
grave on wood and copper, in which they ſucceeded to admi- pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turner's lathe ; to be 
. brought cloſer, or ſet further apart, at pleaſure;” At one end 
ENGRAVING in copper, is employed in . diverſe ſub- of one of the axes, are fitted the proper tools; being kept tight 
ects, as portraits, hiſtories, lanſcapes, foliages, figures, build-| by a skrew, . Laſtly, the wheel is turned by the foot? and 
© ings, c. either after paintings, or deſigns made for the pur- the ſtone applied by the hand to the tool; and thus ſhifted 
| 770 — 8 | rn *. , | and conducted as occaſion requires. 
"Tt is performed either with the graver, or with aqua fortis— The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs, © As to 
For the firſt, there needs but little apparatus, and few inſtru- their form it is various, but generally bears ſome xeſemblance 
ments. The plate you work on being well poliſhed, is co- to chiſſels, gouges, &c. ſome have ſmall round heads like but- 
vered over with a thin skin of virgins wax, and on this, the tons ; others, like ferrels, to take the pieces out; others flat, 
*-draught, or deſign, done in black lead, red chalk, or other Cc. . Theſe tools are not applied. dirsctiy againſt the ſtone, 
ungummed matter is laid; and rubbed down for the wax to] but, as it were, ſidewiſe; thus wearing, and as it were, 
take off. The deſign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced grinding off the ſubſtance. And ſtill, whether it be figures 
through on the copper, with a point or needle: then heating | or letters, or characters, the manner of application is the 
the plate, and taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain; to be fame, ITbe tools, as above. obſerved, are to be frequently 
followed, heightened, Cc. according to the tenor of the de- moiſtened with diamond «duſt; and oil of -olives/*When the 
ſign, with the graver, which is to be very ſharp, and well] ſtone is engraven, they poliſh it on a wheel of brulhes, made 
" waned... ͤ ͤ Il hogs briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger, ah ef delete 
In the conduct of the graver conſiſts all the art; for which there works, they have copper, or. pewter tools, on purpoſe 255 a 
are no rules to be given; all depending on the habitude, diſ-“ liſh the grœund, or plain parts, with tripoli, S. which tl 
poſition, and genius of the artiſt, OG apply after the ſame manner, as thoſe wherewith the graving 
The other inſtruments are, a cuſhion, or ſand- bag, to lay we] is performed.) : Cf” eee ee | 
plate on, to give it the neceſſary turns and motions, —A. bur- | EnGRAviNG on. Steel, is chiefly, employed in cutting ponchs, 
niſher, round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, | matrices, and dies, proper for ſtriking coins, modals, l 
to rub out flips and failures, ſoften the ſtrokes, Ge. —A ſcra-| counters. See Colvn adp. the 
per to pare off the furface, on occaſion, And a rubber of | The method af engraving, Wich the inſtruments; Wa Wee." 
black cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it may appear | ſame for. coins, as for medals and colmtaty al e e 
© how the work proceeds, n „ | <onliffy, in their greater, or, let reifere g ede ee 
ENGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. See the article ETCH-| coins being much le Sonſicherable than jo err 
| ENGRAVING on precious Hanes, is the repreſenting of e "Mebpai. | . 
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| in ſteel uſudlly begins with punches, or pun- ENIGMA. See the article Ent oma. | | 
22 Sich are in relievo, and ſerve for making the creux, ENIX UM Sai, among chemiſts, a neutral ſalt, neither acid not 
avities of the matrices, and dies. Though, ſometimes, | alcalious, but participating of both. See Ne UTRAL, ALCa- 
be begins immediately with the creux; but it is only when | 1.1, G. ron aces mand 
be, intended work is to be cut very ſhallow, The firſt thing Such are common ſalt, nitre, allum, vitriol, c. See Sa rr, 
is to deſign his figures; then he moulds them in white wax, NirRE, Ar run,; VIrRIorx, &c. | 
of the ſize and depth required : and from this wax he graves ENMANCHE, in heraldry, is when a chief has two lines 
his unch. 1 21 14 | ag , drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the ſides, the 
This punch is a piece of ſteel, or at leaſt of iron and ſteel | depth of half the chief; the two lines including an obtuſe angle, 
mixed; on which, before they temper, or harden it, the in- | whoſe vertex is the centre'of the top of the chief. See Tab. 
5 wed R ure, whether a head, or a reverſe, is cut, or car- Herald. fig. 49 
8 ved in rel 
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ievo, The inſtruments uſed in this graving in re-] The heralds conceive 
lievo, which are much. the ſame; as thoſe wherewith the fi-| fleeves; whence the et mology of the word, from the French 
niſhing of the work in creux, is effected, are of ſteel. The manche, ſleeve. It differs from chappe, where the lines come 
rincipal are gravers of diverſe kinds, chiſlels, flatters, &c. from the top to the bottom of the chief, 

og the punch is finiſhed, they give it a very high temper; ENNEADECAETERIS *, in chronology, a cycle, or period 
that it may the better bear the blows of the hammer, where - of nineteen ſolar ears. See CYCLE. 

with it is ſtruck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice. See | 3 ed g r formed of gta, vine, 
3 PUNCHION, , ES 2b Such is the luna cle invented Meton, - 
* r matrix, is 2 piece of good ſteel of $ the lunar cy by Meton, at the end where 
+ n called alto de; & "vg the relievo of the of the moon returns to the lame point, from which it de- 
punch 1s ſtruck in creux. It is called matrix, becauſe in the | parted. Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other nations, 


this, as beating ſome reſemblance to 


MY 181. ; ho were minded to accommodate the lunar months to th 
= b dentures thereof, the coins, or medals, ſeem V | unar months to the 
* lee, "or pros re] as animals are in the matrix of their ſolar year, made uſe of the enneadecaeteris ; allowing to 
1 | e ag To ſoften this ſteel, that it may more eaſily take ſeven of the years thirteen months a piece, and to the reſt 
= the impreſſions of the punch, they make it red hot; and af- 75 Ive. : eee | 

ter ſtriking the punch thereon. in this ſtate, they proceed to _ ne Jewiſh Exx RAECATERIs is properly a cycle of 19 

touch up, or finiſh the ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon of lunar years, beginning from molad tohu, and returning again 

their fineneſs, or the too great relievo, they are any thing 105 _ * ar every 878 86, i 14˙, 17%, and 
ve; Wi ioned. See Ma- , ilmic, or of 383 days, 21 hours a- piece; the 

2 ; with ſome of the tools aboyementione: — of 254 darn 8 rar apies be Yann 

The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the reſt of 8 the Jewiſh eneadecaeteris is 69 39 days, 18 

the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the engrailed ring, ENNE CERN, 2 8 

letters, Sc. All which, particularly the letters, and graining, 10 A 3 in geometry, a figure of nine angles, and nine 

or engrailment, are performed with little ſteel punches, well 8 TION; ; ; | 
ed, and very ſharp. Add, that as they ſometimes , ie word 18 formed of area, nine, and you, angle. = 
paar 1s punchions, to engrave the.creux of the matrix; I dnn. 7 L EAGON denotes a place with nine baſtions. 
| *s ee FORTIFIED Place. | 
enn m creux of che ma-] ENNEATICAL Boh, are every ninth day of a ſickneß; which 

To 2 . of the . in creux; diverſe means leer «ar occaſion a great alteration, either for 

have been deviſed to take the impreſſions therefrom, as the | 4. © A er ee je e. See e wy — 3 

work proceeds. Sometimes they make uſe of a compoſition e 3 „ are every ninth year of a man's lite, dee 

of common wax, turpentine, and lamp black; which always ENORMOUS *.. Emethin 1 

taining its ſoftneſs, ealily takes the impreſſion of the part of , 4 , rous, eſpecially 

ws . iis aw = But this only ſerving to ſhew the Ar e Coloſſus of Rhodes was of an enormous ſtatur e. 

2 nas ty rh oy wr — rs * be word is formed of the privative e, and norma, rule, 9. d. 

ew et | e, I he nrit, by, 


! : | 4 void of, or 8 to rule, or meaſure, contra normam. In 
a piece of paper, and clapping the matrice thereon : the ſecond the 8 ages of Latinity, they uſed innormis and inormis. 


with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way: and the third, In the French juriſþrudence, læſis enormis, enormous damage, 
proper only where the graving is ſhallow, by laying a piece of | is that which exceeds half the value of the thing ſold. p 

ſoft paper on the gravmg, and over the paper a leaf of lead ; ENQUEST, or InqQuesT, in law, denotes an inquiſition © 
when, giving two or three blows with a hammer on the lead, | jury by hearing of witneſſes. See InqQU151T1ON. 

the paper takes the impreſſion of the worn. J This is the moſt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſes, both 
When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it well | civil and criminal, within this realm.—In civil cauſes, after 
with pumice-ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again with 2 hair-| proof is made on either ſide, of ſo much as each party thinks 
bruſh ; and laſtly, poliſh it with oil and emery. In this con- good for himſelf; if the doubt be in the effect, it is referred to 
dition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed to ſtrike coins, medals, the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the 
&c, See COINING. O 14 ſſmeriff for that purpoſe; and as they bring in their verdict, fo 
After the ike manner, are the matrices for caſting of printing} judgment paſſeth ; for the judge faith, the jury findeth the fact 
letters engraven. See Letter FOUNDERY.: +: JI b. For the engueſt in criminal cauſes, ſee Jury. | 
NGRAVING of ſeals, amps, punchions, . marking - irons, gilding | ENRICHED Column. See the article Col uux. : 
zrons, and other matters, . for. goldſmiths, pewterers, book- | ENROLLMENT. See the article Inx0LLMENT, © 
binders, &c. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed after | Clerk of the ENROLLMENT of Fines. See CLERK of the Enroll- 
the manner laſt deſcribed. See 8EAL, G. l ments f X | 


ENGRAVING in wood. See CUTTING in .. ENS, Exr ir v, Being, in metaphyſics, is applied in a general 
ENGROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in proper ſenſe, to every thing which the mind any way apprehends, 
legible characters. See Cory, CALLIGRAPHUs, CG. 


ExckOss Ido, in matters of trade, ſignifies the buying up any | — This other philoſophers call cogitable, and intelligible ; and 
commodity in the groſs; or foreſtalling the market. See n 9 3 5 
FonkzsrALL, and Moor-“. 


| ot EHTTION, 1 Ens, in a leſs general ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething that is, or exiſts 
ENGUICHE, in heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of a r than by1 5 0 
one "2 when it has a rim of a different colour from the being conceived in the mind. This is particularly called, ens 
J; ns” A eee, 2 cale, p 
ENGYSCOPE, a machine, better known under the name of Which ſtands no ene. See Non-enoiry. .. 
microſcrope, See MI CROSCOBRG! hog IE, in its proper, or. reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there are 
ENHARMONIC, the laſt of the three genera, or kinds of mu- real attributes belonging; or that which has a reality, not 
fic. SeeMvsic, and Gewvs.' OY only out of the intellect, but in itſelf.— This is what is proper - 
The enharmonic genus, is ſaid to have been thus called by rea- ly. meant by res, thing; and what we otherwiſe call ens reale, 
fon of its ſuperior excellence; though whereia that conſiſts, | ' and alſo ff btance, See SUBSTANCE, oO 
ſays Mr. Malcolm, we do not ſee: Te is by all acknowledged | Ens rationis, is that which depends wholly on the mind; ar which 
ſo diffcult, that few could praftiſe it. . | © exiſts only in the imagination. which they diſtinguiſh ; 
The ſeveral genera are divided into diaſtems, upon which | three kinds: ens rations c ectivum, which is done, or pro- 
the differences depend: thoſe of the enharmoniac are the defis duced by the mind; as knowledge: ets  rationis ſuljectibum, 
and ditomum : thoſe of the chromatic, the hemitonium and tribe- | which is received into the mind; as ſcience: and ens rationis 
mitonium; and in the diatonic, the hemitonizon,” or mma, and ©" objeztrvum, which is repreſented by the mind; as a chimera, a 
T V og Were UT 
But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the genera, Which laſt, if it have no other manner of being, i. e. if it be 
there are ſeveral different intervals, or ratio's, which conſtitute | repreſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be, it is what we moſt 
the chreat, or colores 2 or ſpecies of enburmonic, chro-] properly call an ratimis.— The 1 of ſchool philoſo- 
7 


L 2 n n the def det ins the aſſert, that there 
rake N and CHROMATIC, | 'phers, and the peripatetics among the 


bs.” Ses the article DIESIis. |, are of theſe entia rationis objetiva.Others deny there are, or 
ENHERITANCE: See the a rticle INHERITANCE, 5 ] | can be any ſuch thing. . Men 


3Pp 9 0 | Exs 


'E/N'S ENT 
Exs, or Exs. primum, among echemiſts, denotes the effacious] the captain is to take it in his ſtead The | 
bart of any natural mixt body, whether animal, vegetable, | command of the lieutenant, and in W e under the 
or foſſile; wherein, all the qualities or virtues of the ingre- | poſt; OT e ee 
dients of the mixt, are comprehended in a little compaſs. See ENTABEATURE *, in architectur leet 


or ung end 5 I or column which is over the capital; comple l an Otter 

Pa racelſus pretends to have been able to ſeparate the en pri- chitrave, frize, and corniche. Nee der eeeeeeg, the ar. 

mum from bodies, and . to a prodigious things to- and Coxncas. Tan Fanz, 
Ward the renovation, and reſtoration of youth: but his pro- * Th 43 ; RR TEEN | 

ceſſes are ſo obſcurely delivered, that, no body has been induced | ' a, e of dhe Latin tabulatup, or 1, 
to try them. | The entablaturs is alſo called the trubeatian and by Vir ; 

| Vius 


Mr. Boyle gives us a proceſs from M. le Febure, whereby the] and Viendli or watiint *7e pn « 
ens primum, or eſſence of bawm, is eaſily obtained: he 2 Ind Ps conſiſts of the ** 9 rk rig orders: 
that the effects of an eng of bawm, thus drawn, arę no ways] mentioned, in all; but thoſ 2 wwilions above. 
inferior to thoſe of Paracelſus; and inſtances in a ſpecial friend | number of odd bt bers.” ur dl 1 a greater, or let 
of his, who, upon taking it only ſor a fortnight, the nails of are more or less rich To Gin Wilons, 25 the orders 
'his hands and fect ene _ oye 77 by a ſet of new R. 1 
ones; which convinced him ſo far of its efficacy, that he left hol 11 My © height of the 
off taking it himſelf: but giving ſome of k 10 an old woman | In de Tun and Dorst e's: See Our en. 
of ſeventy years of age, who ſeryed in the houſe, it produced „the ve, | 
the menſes again; and that ſo copiouſly, as wonderfully to | 100 KN 4 
ſtartle the woman, : 5 5 2 N on the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole 0 n 
Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers began to 8 . _ | ed for the archi. 
moult on the ſixth day, and ſhe grew ftark naked; but before 8 Ler- 1 2 fix for the cor niche. See loxic, 
ee. 


a fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their room, faiter, ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is ſometimes 1 
li and: better than 0. bam e 2 for the laſt ro of ſtones on the top of the wall af 1 
| . The relation is odd enough; yet conſidering the hand we have whereon the timber and the covering reſt. _ building, 
. it from, and ho eaſily the thing is tried, it is much no body | As chis i8 frequently made to ee the nat 

has yet attempted to proſecute it. The proceſs is thus: wall to carry off the rain, ſome authors call it in . 
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i Havi thered, e. gr. ſome bawm, or other fitting plant TI > + Guch ah ' bbs 
# ing ga 8 » . * . . Oes 
1. at the proper ſeaſon and time; beat it into a pulp in a matble 9 4 ny _— the — rr. 98 7 vo f * _ out far 


_ Mortar, _ putting it yy a n ? [ENTAIL, in law, fignifies ſae tail, or fee entailed; that is, 2. 
digeſt it forty Gays 1n a dure or other analogous heat. bridged, curtailed; or limited to certain conditions. ger 
This done, take out the matter, which will now be more li- and TAII.—For the docking of an entail, See EF, 
quid than before, and ſeparating from it the dregs, or groſler | I EPO wt os Foy 8 pſt, Dockane, 


5 | . . . * Nan ' 2 2 : 
. parts, digeſt it anew in a gentle bath; that the remaining E ere nne tac? 8 
grſſer parts may allo db, ae dug, and add il, * he foreign heralds (6 ph 2 Bete of ne fe u 
X alt, drawn. from the „ dried and calcined. 2 N N 
To the liquor thus prepared, add equal parts of the liquor of — SY hope 4 = — 2 4 oy fourth 
good ſea-ſalt well purified, and melted, and then let it run Brunſeic and Luneaburehs tinideluddnl 3 * on is, 
per deliguium. Laſtly, _ up the mixture in a bolt-head ; a HE EY d With ancient Saxony, ets 
and expoſe it to the ſun ſix weeks longer. At the end of ＋ | * Fe on Ke e 
JJ | NFELBOUTA, vers, «Guat wm, by wi tt 
ming on the liquor, in a liquid, tranſparent form, fometimes cher. Rab ine ich critics and philoſophers nit? | yew 
of a _ and ſometimes a reddiſh colour, according to the x dove 8 ene e perplexity 
plant uſed. þ, 30. 112 OR sf * n | | x 
Exs Veneris, or Finer of Venus, a chemical preparation from vi- — 3 7 * _— . 8 2 So 
triol, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Boyle; held a ſpecific in the | tet from the devil or himielF we knowiniot, be renter it b 
rickets, and much commendell in 6 obſtinate erfectibabia, which is not a whit the clearer: 9 
cachexies, loſs of appetite, and obſtructions of all kinds. 2 Robe hiitesp rotate -thendd” be oh "be Ge 
It is prepared by ſubliming equal parts of the powder of Cyprus * 3 ern, defines - entelichia TBA f. 2 1 c 10 to be 
vitriol, (calcined till it is of a dark colour) and of ſal ammo- | n Fa * * e e ng * . ny 
niac, into the form of yellow flower. —It has its name from] c that Ariſtotle took 5 ea if r d mode f the ys a 
the r of Venus, copper, therein, imparted by the vi- continuous mation being doubcleſz u Mer of the body dee Bopr, 
ENSCONCED, in the military art. See the artiele I- . hold-entelechia- to ſignify ad; ani 
- SCONCED. - | \ aries echt 1 boo it6 xi "4 * ro r mal to 
ENSEMBLE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our language; you 1 —— * *. —— * wm wo» 
| N ally bn ws 1 Or Fas with another. — being form- tper ſubſtantial or accidental, conſidered as capable of perform- 
from the Latin in and /mu,. obo h La CES > define it a ſubſtantal 
In architecture, we ſay the enſemble, or tout enſemble of a build- 4 __ — ERTIES 7 x ſubſt | 
ing, meaning the whole work, or compolition, conſiclered to- Laſtly - other; and ibo che lateſt” peripdteridh agree tht the 
ether, and not in parts; and ſometimes alſo, the relatiye pro- RE ISO Cp ee 
Bern | 4 . 710: act or entelechia, whereby Ariſtotle meant to exp | 
portion of the parts to the whole. All thoſe pieces of building | ture of che dl, is either ging i b of th . e, 
To judge well of a work, a ſtatue, or other work of ſculptuxe, 8 —— an 2 rr WINE Dink 


| ENTENDEMENT, in law. see the article Invenn+ | 
from the diſtribution. of the ſeveral objects or figures, whereof | +. r ae a Ov 
it is compoſed,—This picture is good, taking the parts ſopa- |" TERFERING, | in the-*mange,"" Soo. the — 2 
| a8 W 7 * In medieine, à fupture, 
ENSIFORMIS Cartilago. See the article XIr Honk. [ENTEROCEDEG, e e Derr 
ENSIGN, in the xz 7 art, a banner, or colours, unger | Cent inteſtines 5 Rr r , 
; 10 


. * 


— 


TEEES 


which the ſoldiers are ranged, according to the different com- T'EROCELE, 8 | W 
| pai, or partes they belong 19. 3 Ft, Cargo, |. * The wad i med of by Gun whom Hp 
| STANDARD, 2 7 LITER x nt 44 ; as Ag OH [1 2366 a the in- 

The Turkiſh en/ign5, are horſes tails: thoſe of the Europeans, | The enteroce[e is a kind of: heroin, 2 reif te Vt 
are pieces of ce with 8 figures, colours, arms, and Ard eech the ilium, wil either ing dle N Ms 

deviſes thereon. Nenophon tells us, that the ey/ign, bore by | the ſcrotum, See, Haie, 4 e eh james 
the Perſians, was a golden eagle on a white flag: the Corin- | There are two kind of gere le te perfett, hic * 2 

thians bore the winged horſe, or Pegaſus, in theirs :. the Athe- | when the inteſtine falls inte ihe tcrotum f and the 6 

nians an owl: the Meſſenians, the Greek Letter M: the La- | when it only falls into the HHN. „„ 1; 20th, zus guten 
i cedæmonians the 4. be next cauſegf the entgracity, is the e Je ue 
| The Romans had a great diverſity of e/igns ; the wolf, 1 i- ſion of the lower . the peritongum, 5 lie 10 
if | notaur, horſe, boar, and at length the eagle, Where they, ſtines are contained. — The. xemors Fauſes are. grep 42 1 
ſtopped : this was firſt aſſumed in the ſecond year of the con- violent: exerciſes,. great, ke en Y 115 here 
ſulate of Marius. See EAP... | crying, tc. whence it is that c ildren are much My nls 
A military en/ign,. on a medal of a Roman colony, denotes it | to. - The remedy is chiefly by external applicate 


| z 
\ 
" * 
| - 


K ² ˙ oh faldiers.. -..1 .... and boulltgrs, _. e e 
%%% jn th infantry, who bears | ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, ( ER, 
the enſin, or colours 3 by the Latins called {yniſer,, and,| wherein the inteſtines, and epipipany of Ret, 
| vexilliſer. . 1 II e the ſcrotum, See HNA 8 e RANT 
* He has the charge of the en/ign in battle; and if he be killed, | thoſe of the enterggele, ieee 5 
F 6 1 F My . [ "4p 14 Y7 48 48 


BS :TER0-EPIPLOMPHALUS'*,” a kind of exomplialus, 


5 


8 ENTERPLEDER, in law, the diſcuſſing, or trying a 2 
Pr: | C 


ENTEROLOGY, (from eser, peg, a gut, and A ©, 


4 A. erat, | 
= 0 NTEROMPHALUS *, E::pojupance, in medicine, a kind of 


1 e 
4 ENTERRMEN T, or INTERRMENT. See INTERRMENT. 0 
© ENTHUSIASM *, EyJugoizomer,. a poetic or prophetic rage, | 


* 
4 " 
o oy 
- 1 bd fy 
if 5 | 3. 
* = 
* ” - - 1 » 


wherein the inteſtines, and epiploon, of caul, buneh out at 
the navel, See ExourHATUs. | 


The word is compoſed of ehe, inteſtine, ere, ca, 
and o -, ambilicus, navel. "1 SN: 


1 ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS L, in medicine, a kind of ex- 


erein, beſide a diſplacing and bunching out of 
2 there is a deal of wikety humours collected 
along with it, See EXOMPHALUS. mY 
„The word is formed of the Greek, erJ«egv, inteſtine, i got, 
water, and c-, navel. 


, diſcourſe) is properly a treatiſe of the bowels.— Though 
ries ol is ns underſtood to include the contents of 
three cavities, head, breaſt, and all the viſcera, or belly. See 


exomphalus, wherein the inteſtines; being fallen out of their 
lace, occaſion a tumor in the navel, See ExomeHaLus. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, 2 eger, inteſtine, and 
oh⁰νά e, umbilicus. SF: 


incidentally falling out, before the cauſe can be 
ary two perſons being found heirs to land, by two ſeveral 
offices in one county ; the king is brought in doubt, to which | 
of them livery es to be made, Before livery, therefore, | 
they muſt enterplede, that is, formally try between themſelves 

which is the right heir. h , 


r. 
| 


or fury, which tranſports the mind, enflames and raiſes 
the imagination, and makes it conceive, and expreſs things | 
extraordinary and ſurprizing. See POETRY, INSPIRATION, | 


2 ; 

„ The word is derived from the Greek, «xs &, or eps, a 
man animated in an extraordinary manner with the ſpirit 
of God, in whom God is, or whom God animates. Whence | 
the verb eh af, or «r$4oraw, and the noun ewherriacu@®-, 
enthuſiaſm ; and er d ugtas ne, enthuſiaſt, a perion ſubject to ſuch 
tranſports, | ' 


M. de Piles defines enthuſiaſm, a tranſport of the mind, where- 
by it is led to think and imagine things in a ſublime, furpri- 
ſing, yet probable manner. 1 
The ſublime, he thinks a neceſſary ingredient in the definition, | 
as being the proper effect, and production of enthuyfraſm. — En- 
thufiaſm, he adds, contains the ſublime; as the trunk, the 
branches. See SUBLIME. | es 
This is the enthuſiaſm felt in poetry, oratory, muſic, painting, | 
ſculpture, Cc. 2 this enthuſiaſm. which belongs to the 
works of art, is very different from that attributed to the 
ſibyls and prieſteſſes of the oracles, and heathen gods ; which 
was little elſe but fanaticiſm, and conſiſted principally in gri- 
mace, and contorſions of the body. See ORACLE, PyTHI- 
Ax, Cc. See alſo the preface to this book. . 
There is a degree of aſſent, ſays Mr. Lock, which, with 
ſome men, has the fame authority, as either faith or reaſon ; 
and that is enthafiaſin 3 which laying by reaſon, would ſet up 
revelation without it; whereby, in effect 
reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it, the 
ungrounded fancies of a man's on brain, and aſſumes them for 
a foundation both of opinion and conduct. See REVELATION, 
Immediate revelation being à much eaſier way for men to 
eſtabliſh their opinions, and "regulate their conduct by, than 
the tedious labour of ſtrict reaſoning; it is no wonder, that 
ſome have been very apt to pretend to it; eſpecially in ſuch of 
their actions and opinions, as they cannot account for by the 


NOWLEDGE, REASON, Sr. 
Hence we fee, that in all ages, men, in whom melanchol 


raiſed them into an opinion of a-greater familiarity with God, 


than is allowed others; have often' flattered themſelves with | 
the perſwaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the deity, 
and frequent communications from the divine r 
Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs . 


comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illuti- 
nation from the ſpirit of God; and whatſoever odd action 
they find in themſelves an inclination to do, that impulſe is 


b concluded to de a call, or direction, from heaven, and muſt] En 


obeyed. See FanA ie, G. ; | 
* we take to be roperly enthufiaſm, which, though riſing 


om the cenceit of a warm, or '6yerweening brain, works, 


where it once gets footing more powerfully on the perſwaſjons 


and actions of men, than either reaſon, or revelation, - or both | - 
” t * 2 - cd . 4 F * 
dee eee CE e e 


they receive from chemſelves. 


* 


, It takes away both 


as” 


| both included in a 


ſelf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they feel 
the hand of God moving them within, and the impulſes of 
the ſpitit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. But of 


this ſeeing” and feeling, is it a perception of an inclination to 


do ſomething, or of the ſpirit of God moving that inclina- 
tion ? theſe are two very different perceptions, and ſhould be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed, : ; | * 


If they know the thing to be a truth, they mult do it, either 


by its own ſelf- evidence, or by the rational proofs: that make it 


out to be ſo: if they know it to be a truth, either of theſe 
two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation : for thus 
all truths, of what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired, are en- 


 lightened with, come into their minds. If they ſay, they 


know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from God, 
the reaſon is good; but then it will be demanded, how they 


know it to be a revelation from God ? if they ſay, by the light 


it brings with it; they ſhould conſider, whether this be ſaying 
any. more, than that it is a revelation, becauſe they believe it 
to be true ; for all the light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong 


perſwaſion of their own'minds, that it is a truth; which is a 


very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or 
actions. True light in the mind, is nothing elſe but the evi- 
dence of the truth of any propoſition : and, if it be not ſelf- 
evident, all the light it can have, is from the clearneſs of thoſe 


| © proofs upon which it is received. See EviDeNCE. 


God, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the 
man: he leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable 
him to judge of his inſpirations, whether they be of divine 
original, or no, If he would have us aſſent to the truth of 


any” propoſition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual | 


methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 
truth which he would have us aſſent to by his authority; and 
convinces us, that it is from him, by ſome marks, which 
reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. | 

'The- holy men of old, who had revelations from God, had 
ſomething elſe beſides internal light of aſſurance in their 
own minds, to teſtify to them, that it was from God. They 
had outward ſigns to convince them, of the author of thoſe 
revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a power given them to juſtify the truth of their commiſ- 
ſion from heaven; and by viſible ſigns to. aſſert the divine 
authority of the meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw 


the buſh, burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice out 


of it. God, by another miracle, of his rod turned into a 
ſerpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a power to teſtify his miſſion, 
by the fame miracle repeated before them to whom he was 
ſent. See MIR ACL E. | 


| ENTHUSIAST, E-fworacnc, a perſon. poſſeſſed with enthuiaſm. 


See Ex HustAsM, FANATIC, c. 8 
The word is uſually underſtood in an ill ſenſe.— It was applied 
by the ancients, to a ſect of heretics, called alſo Maſſalians, 
and Euchites; who, as Theodoret expreſſes it, were denomi- 


nated enthyfia/ts, by reaſon that being poſſeſſed by the devil, 


they believed themſelves divinely inſpired. See MAssALIANs, 
and EUcHaiTas. A 3 0 | 

Among; us, enthu is of like import _—_— and is 
applied to the quakers, the ancient anabaptiſts, and modern 
prophets, from their pretences to extraordinary lights, revela- 
tions, viſions, impulſes,-:&c: from heaven. See QUAKER, 
ANABAPTIS TH, Mrsric, Scr. 


ENTHYMEME *, in logic, an argument conſiſting only of 


two propoſitions, an antecedent, and a conſequent deduced 
from it. See ARGUMENT... © 


The word is Greek, er dun, formed of the word 670 


eat, to: think, canceivs, à compound of en and dH, 


mind. 


| | Ariftotle calls it, the-#hytorieal; or probable! argument ; the 
ordinary methods of knowledge, and principles of reaſon. ' See 


ſchools, ' the imperfect þ wif, in contra: diſtinction to the 
perfect, which confiſts of three propoſitions, and is called the 


y | dialefical argument. See SYLLOGISM. | | | 
has mix'd with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves, has | 


It muſt be: obſerved,” however, that the enthymeme is really a 
perfect ſyllogiſm in the mind, and only imperfe& in the ex- 
preſſion, by reaſon one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, as being 
ſufficiently clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied by the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe- with whom we diſcourſe,” 


Thus, in eyery right lined triangle, the three angles are 
to two right ones; ang conſequently, they are fo in an iſoſce- 
les triangle: is an enthymemg 3 the propofition that an iſoſceles 


is a right lined: triangle, being omitted, as being ſufficient 
. ee e 32 rer al 


The enthymeme is the moſt fimple and elegant of all argumen- 


tations, N a man, in arguing cloſely, commonly 
makes, 'with 


that verſe remaining oF Ovid's tragedy, entitled; Medea, con- 
- tains” art ent fe uare potui, ferdert an pelſum rogas ? I 
was able to fave you ;-conſequently, could have deſtroyed you. 


| 2 All the beauty would" have been had all the propoſitions 
* ben men are once got into this way of immediate revela- g N ' of' 
tion, of illumination without ſearch, and certaitity without | 
Proof, reaſon is loſt upon them; they are above iE: they ſee | 
the light infuſed inte their underſtandings, and they carinot | 


* mittaken; like the light of bright fai-ſhine, it mers i] 


"beeii expreſſed ; the meh aipley ſed with a rebearfiF of whar is 


Sometimes, alſo, 19 propoſitions of an ent lhymeme, are 


= 


4 * 
- 
1. 


* 


l all to the Dem thereof. Thus, 


le propofition; which Ariſtotle calls, an 
enthymematical ſentence; and gives this inftance thereof, mortal 
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to nit bear an immortal hatred, The whole enthymeme would 
be, thou art mortal, let not therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 
ENTIRE Tenancy, in law, is contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſevera! 
tenancy 3 and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man: whereas: 
the other denotes a joint, or common one, in ſeveral, See 
TENANT, and JOINTENANT. Feet 
EnTiRE Arms. See the article ARMs. | | 
ENTITATIVELY; ExT1TATIvE',” implies an abſtraction, or 
ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing under con- 
ſideration. See ABSTRACTION. _ Lt e 2140: © 
Thus, a thing is ſaid to be taken, or conſidered, entitativeꝶ, or 
ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly, and preciſel 7 
according to what it is in itſelf, without any thing extrinſic. 
E. gr. Peter entitatively taken, is Peter, as a thing, a ſub- 
ſtance, a man, Qc. without any regard to his being a lord, a 
busband, learned, &c. | 
ENTITY, in the ſchool philoſophy, a phyſical ens, or being, 


7 


conſidered according to what it is in its natural capacity. See 


Exs, and Now-entity. E 1 1 4 8 
Some dealers in diſtinctions, give us ſeveral kinds of entity.— 
In its proper ſenſe, they apply it to a compages of diſſimilar 
arts: ſuch as is the entity of a houſe, of the world, &c.— 
In a more limited ſenſe, they apply it to a congeries of ſimilar 
parts : ſuch as is the entity of water, heat, &c.—And, in its 
general ſenſe, to any reality; ſuch as the entity of God, of 
angels, &c. | of arty ben 
But this is mere ſubtilty : perhaps entity were beſt defined the 
actual eſſence, or exiſtence, of any thinking thing. See Es- 
SENCE, and EXISTENCE, .. | 
ENTOYER, or ExToiRe, in heraldry, is uſed to. expreſs a 
bordure, charged entirely with things without life. See Box- 
DURE, - i 
ENTRAILS *, the inteſtines, or guts, of an animal. See Ix- 
TESTINES. 
* Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, interalia; 
formed of the Greek, eee, inteſtine. 2255 
In embalming, they take out the entrails. See EMBALMING. 
Poiſon leaves its chief marks in the mtrails. See PoIs0N. 
ENTRAILS, is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the viſce- 
ra; or all the parts contained in the cavities of the bodies of 
animals. See VISCERA. | | 
The aruſpicina of the ancients, was employed in conſidering 
the entrails of victims, as the heart, lungs, liver, &c. See 
ARUSPICEs, &c, Fer | | | 
ENTRIES, amongſt hunters, thoſe places in thickets, through 
which deer are found lately to have paſſed ; by means where- 
of their bigneſs, or ſize is gueſſed at; and at which the hounds, 
or beagles, are put to them for the view. 
ENTRUSION, or InTrvus1oN, in law, a violent, or unlaw- 
ful entrance into lands, or tenements, void of a poſſeſſor; by 
a perſon who has no right to them. "SH ed 
Thus, when a man fteps into lands, the owner whereof lately 
died, ere the right heir, either by himſelf, or any other, hath 
taken poſſeſſion, it is entruſion. | 
Entruſiom and abatement, are ſometimes taken for the ſame 
thing: though there is a difference. See ABATEMENT; ſee 
- alſo DissE1SIN. 5 F174. 
ENTRUSION, in the canon law, See INTRUSION. 


"ENTRY, or EN TRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a door, 


gate, paſſage, &c. through which to enter, or arrive within a 
place. See DooR, GaTE, &c. 7 
Ex TRV, in book-keeping. See Book-K REIN G. 
Bill of Ex TRY. See the article BILL. i 
ENTRY, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote a duty, or impoſty laid 
on commodities imported into. a ſtate, either by land or ſea. 
See DUTY. 
The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according to a 


tariff ſettled for that purpoſe. Where the duty. of entry of | 


any commodity, is not fixed by the tariff; it is paid by eſti- 
mation, 7. e. in proportion to what ſome other commodity, 
of nearly the ſame quality and value, uſes to pay. See I- 

PORTATION, EXPORTATION. LE Jag 

Ex TRY, alſo denotes a ſolemn reception; or a ceremony per- 
formed by kings, princes, - ambaſſadors, legates, Ac. upon 
their firſt entring a city, or their return in triumph from ſome 
expedition. "V1 : | ; | 0 1 

ENTRY, in law, ſignifies the taking poſſeſſion of lands, or tene- 
ments, in virtue of a title thereto. See PossEssION. 

. Forcible Ex RY. See the article FoRCIBLE. 1 

ENTRY is alſo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of lands or 

tenements to a perſon, on account of a legal right thereto. 

See IN ORESSu. „ ores d ind ae 

Writs of entry, ſays Briton, favour much of the right of pro- 

. perty : ſome, e. gr. are to recover cuſtoms, and ſervices ; and 


in theſe are contained the two words, ſolet and debet.—Such are od, 
Add, that thoſe ſent from one great Prince, 2 


the writs guo jure, rationalibus diviſis, rationabili 7 ria, &c. 
In the plea F entry there are three degrees : the firſt, where a 
man demandeth lands or tenements, of his own. ſeifin, after 
the term is expired.The ſecond, where one demandeth 


: 


: 


lands or tenements, let by another after the term is expired. | 


— The third, where one demandeth lands or tenements of 


— 


ENVELOPE, in fortification, a mount of earth 


\ Theſe envelhpes are made, where weak 


7 millions of peop 
foot in the armies, which amounted to 50 legions, 57 cohvtts, 


and RECAPITULATION. - -. 


noa, the princes of, Germany, and, ther: petty. pine” 


when the affair they go upon is Mt yery-lolem 
baye frequently no other character 


tthat tenant, who had entry by one to whom ſome anceltor of 


N 4 | i 
E a : ; 


the plaintiff did let for a term how expi! | 
to theſe degrees, the writs for remedy; —— 
which, there is fourth form, without de 


Aa more remote ſeiſin, to which the oth 
extend. ” 


i 4 t 
rees, and in 

er three degrees * 
The writ in the ſecond degree, n 
le per,—In. the third, in . per & cu; —And i. of ay i 
without degrees, a writ of entry in le poſt ; that fourth, 


N made by ſuch a one to ſuch a one. ls, after 
f a writ of entry be conceived out of the right | 

one form is brought for another, it is ha” Al, Þ the 
A writ of entry differs from an afſize, in that it 1; 
moſt part, againſt him who entered lawfully, but olg 
7 * . N an aſſize lieth againſt 3 «2g jag 
ully diſſeized: yet, ſometimes, a writ ef nm. 1: Me 
entruſion. See AN ry 7 f entry lieth upon ary 


es, for the 


raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometim ; onetime 
either in form of a ſimple parapet, or Sy; being 
bordered with a parapet. adds FP. OR 
covered with ſingle. lines; without MY whe 
field; which cannot be done but by works which f ui n 
__ deal of —_ ; fuch as horn-works, half SE * 
25 9 1 5 * ſometimes called illans, contregards, cmſeraes, 


ENVIRONNE, in the French heraldry, is when 3 fon, be 


other figure, is environed, or encompaſſed round with other 


things. — Environ with ſo many bezants, &%, in or! 
E RATION, the act of numbering, ons of 0 


8 

od challenges Abraham, in ſcripture, to emmerat : 
at the time of our Savieur's birth, Auguſtus (aur MW 
manded an enumeration to be made of all the world, or rather 


of all the people under his empire. Though feveral able au. 


thors are of opinion that. the cenſus, or enumerat 
mentioned by St. Luke, did not 5 has oy the "7" ther 
but only to the people of Judæa. See Perizonius d: Cenſi 75 
daico : and Berger de Viis Militaribun. 

At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have an enumeratim made 
of all the families: the firſt was under Servius Tullus, when 
the men amounted to 80 thouſand. Pompey, and Craſſus, 
made another when they reached to 400 thouſand, That of 


Cæſar did not exceed 100 thouſand; fo that the civil wars 


muſt have deſtroyed 300 thouſand, Romans citizens. Under 
Auguſtus, in the year 725, the Roman. citizens, throughout 
the empire were numbered. at 4 millions 63 thouſand. In 


the year of Rome 746, the citizens being numbered 2g2in, 


were found 4 millions, 2 hundred 33 thouſand. In the year 
766, being the laſt year of Auguſtus's reign, that prince, 
together with Tiberius, made another , enumeration of the 
citizens of Rome, when they were found 4 millions 13) 
thouſand perſons. Claudius made a new computation, in 
the year of Chriſt 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, the Ro- 
man citizens throughout the whole empire, amounted to 6 


millions 964 thouſand; though others repreſent the number 


as conſiderably greater, —A very rare, yet indiſputable medal of 
Claudius, never yet made public, expreſſes the preciſe number 
in this liſt made by Claudius, which was-galled.o/fen/iv,. to be 

ſe fi to bear arms, beſide all the ſoldiers on 


2 


and 60 ſoldiers. —After, this enumeratim we find. no more iil 


that of Veſpatian, which was the laſt. | 
ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, denotes a part of the peroration, 


wherein the orator, collecting the ſcattered: heads of what bus 
been delivered throughout the whole, makes à brief, and at- 
ful rehearſal, or recapitulation thereof. See;P&RORATION 


% - 


” = * 


ENUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, amounts to the ſame, 


with what we more uſually. call di/ribution, See Dis Tür- 
TION, take 


ENUNCIATION, . a ſimple. expreſſion, or declaation, of 2 


thing, in terms either of affirmation, or deni. 2 
The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three-operations of! 92 
derſtanding; apprehenſion, enuncigtim, and racing. 


. MinD,, OrERNATIORN, c,,, T7. 
ENUNCIATION, among logicians, denotes the fame as propyftt 


See PRoPOSITION.,. || ,.- 


ENVOICE. . See the article Invo3ce: | ts {hi 55 1 
ENVOY, 2 perſon deputed, or ſent purpoſely: . 


particular affair with a foreign prince, ot ge- 
NIS TER. Nod ' 


= Wu 


Toke nt from the courts of Fogland,, Frans, bin 9G: 
e "but of amm. 
ſtates, do not go in quality of,;emballadors, * lu (00 480 


pk Sk $i 444” | Oe. 
ther; as from the king of England to the . 
- but that of 199%” 


EMR ASGA DR. 


Envoy: are either uinaꝶe or end s we 


and EXTRAORDINABY\/ 10 J % 388 i Both 


EPA 
privileges of embaſſadors; only differing 


and enjoy all the that the ſame ceremonies are not perform- 


from them in this, 
ed to them, N . . | 4 
| ity of endey extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, is 
55 2 rs modern * of reſident: the mini- 
ſteld inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them moſt of the airs 
of embaſſadors; but they have ſince been taught otherwiſe. 
In the year 1639, the court of France made a declaration, 
that the ceremonies of conducting envoys extraordinary to their 
audience in the king and 2 coaches, with diverſe others, 
ſhould no longer be practiſed to envoys. 9000 
8. Juſtiniani, the firſt exvey extraordinary from Venice, after that 
| regulation offered to cover, in ſpeaking to the king; but it was 
refuſed him. And the king of France himſelf declared, that 
he did not expect his envoy extraordinary at the court of Vienna, 
ſhould be regarded any otherwiſe than as an ordinary reſident. 
— Since which time, thoſe two kinds of miniſters have been 
treated alike. Wicquefort. | | 
ENURNY, is the herald's term, for the bordure of a coat of 
arms being charged with any kind of beaſts, 
EOLIC, or rather AoLic. See ZEoLIc. 
EON, or on, See the article Aon, | 
EPACTS, in chronology, the excefles of the ſolar month above 
the lunar ſy nodical month; and of the ſolar year above the lu- 
nar year of 12 ſynodical months; or of ſeveral ſolar months, 
above as many ſynodical months; and ſeveral ſolar years above 
as many dozens of ſynodical months. 12 
The epa#ts, then, are either annual or menſtrual. 
Menſtrual ErAcrs, are the exceſſes of the civil, or calendar 
month, above the lunar month. See MonTH. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were new moon on the firſt day of January : 
ſince the lunar month is 29 days 12 44 3”; and the month 
of January contains 31 days: the menſtrual epa# is x day 11" 
804: h 
* Peers are the exceſſes of the ſolar year above the lu- 
nar. See TEAR. 
| Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days 6 hours, and the Julian 
lunar year 354 days 8 48' 38”; the annual pat will be 10 
days 21" 11 22“; that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, 
the epa#? of 2 years, is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or ra- 
ther 3, ſince 30 days make an emboliſmic, or intercalary 
month. See EM BOLISMIC. | 
Thus, the act of 4 years is 14 days, and fo of the reſt: and 
thus, every 19th year, the epact becomes 30 or o; conſe- 
quently the 20th year the t is 11 again: and fo the cycle 


of epacis, expires with the golden number, or lunar cycle of 


| 2 and begins again with the ſame, as in the following 
tab h ** 


1 


"Gold. 


; Gold. Gold. 
Numb. an Numb. Ma | Numb. £2425 | 
I NI 7 | XV 13 | XXIII | 
| 2 XXII 8 | XXVIIIF 14 IV 
3 III 9 IX Is 1 RV 
4 | XIV 10 XX | 16 | XXVI 
5 [XXV III 1 411 Vi 
6 VI 12 XII I XIX 
EE: th _| 19 | XXX |! 


Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, fall on the 
ſame day every 19 years, fo the difference between the lunar 
and folar year, is the ſame every 19 years. And becauſe the 
faid difference is always to be added to the lunar year, in or- 

der to adjuſt, or make it equal to the ſolar year; hence the 
fad difference reſpectively belonging to each year of the moon's 

_ cycle, is called the epat? of the Fei year ; that is, the number 
to be added to the faid year to make it 
the word being formed from the Gree 
tercalb. | | 1 | 
Upon this mutual reſpect, between the cycle of the moon, 
and the cycle of the epa##s, is founded this rule for finding the 
een belonging to any year of the moon's cycle. Multiply 

a - year given of the moon's 


tra, induco, in- 


cycle into 11 ; if the product be 
than 30, it is the 4pa# ſought ; if the product be greater 
than Zo, divide it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend 
is the . For inſtance, I would know the epatt for the 
you 1712, which is the third ye 
[herefore 3 is the chat for 17 12: for 11 x 3233, and 33 
being divided by 30, there is left 3 of the dividend for the 

aer. 85 Oct” 3 | 
1 epact may = ae IE day of any month in 
e new moon falls on, thus: to the number of the 

— ; 2 ow incluſively. oe 

enz it the ſum be leſs than 30, ſubtra it out of 30; if 
Srater, ſubtract it out of 60 2 the remainder vill de the 
day, whereon the new moon will fal. f 
If _ new moon be 
rc, then nothing is to be added to the 
bruary or April, then only 1'js t6 be added. 
or example: I would know what | 
moon wag on A. D. x 


Vor. I. Ny LIIL 


aer; if for Fe- 


boy 


Boch kinds are under the ptotedtion of the law of nations, | 


| 


ual to the ſolar year; 


year of the moon's cycle. | 


y, add the epat? of the year 


ſought for in the month of January or 


day of December the new 
711, the ea? whereof is 22, By the 


aborefaid rule; 1 find it will be December the 


28th; lor 
22 ＋10 = za, and bo—32=28, See Moon... ' _ 
The day whereoh the new moon falls, being thus found, it is 
eaſy to infer from thence what the age of the moon is on any 
day given. See Moon, and Ace. | 
However, there is a peculiar rule commonly made uſe of to 
this purpoſe, which is this: add the p of the year, the num- 
ber of the month, from March incluſively, and the given day 
of the month all into one ſum, which if it be leſs than 30, 
ſhews the age of the moon; if it be greatet than 30, divide it 
by 30, and the remainder of the dividend ſhews the age of the 
moon, or how many days it is from the laſt new moon: this 
method will never err a whole day. 
For inſtance: what was the age of the moon on December 
Ziſt, A, D. 1711? by this rule, I find, that the moon was 
then three days old; that is, it was then three days from the 
laſt new moon, For 22+ 10431=63, and 63 being divided 
by 30, there will remain of the dividend 3: And this exact 
ly agrees to the other forgoing rule, whereby it was found that 


the new moon was on December 28, 1711. 


_ 


E 


CalEN DAR. 


2 


It muſt be obſerved, that as the cycle of 19 years, anticipates 
the new moons by one day in 312 years; the ſame cycle of 
eats will not always hold: the moon's anticipation leſſening 
the ſeveral pa, by one, every 312 years. 

To have the epa#s, therefore, point out the new moons per- 
petually ; that epag? given in the calendar is not ſufficient; but 
all the 30 ꝓacis ſhould be beſtowed throughout the whole year, 
that the calendar may exhibit all the cycles of epa. See 


And, again, as in 300 Gregorian years, there is one biſſextile 

r dropped ; the new moons are thus thrown on the follow- 
ing day. Conſequently, by the moon's poſt-poſition there is 
one added to every pact. See GREGORIAN. 


EPANORTHOSIS®, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the otator 


revokes, and corrects ſomething before alledged, as too weak 
and adds ſomething ſtronger, and more conformable to the 


| paſſion he is agitated by. See CorrECTION. 3 


The word is Greek, erase uri, formed of op Sor, right, 
fraight, whence og, I fraighten, avof O, s , 1 
redreſi, firaighten, corre, and sπν%. is, correction.— 
Accordingly, the Latins calls it correctie, and emendatio. 


Such, e. gr. is that of Cicero for Cœlius: O fultitia ! ftulti- 
tiamme dicam, an impudentiam ſingularem. Oh folly ! folly did 
I call it, or rather intolerable impudence? And in the firſt 
catilinarian: guamguam quid loquor ! te ut ulla res frangat ? tu 
ut unquam te corrigas tu ut ullam fugam meditere ? tu ut ul- 


lum exilium cogites ? utinam tibi iſtam mentem Dii immortales - 


donarent.— Thus alſo Terence, in the Heautontimorumenos, in- 
troduces his old man Menedemus, ſaying, 
Filium unicum adoleſcentulum | 
Habeo. Ah! quid dixi habere me? imo habui, Chreme, 
Nunc habeam necne, incertum eſt. | 
PAULE *, or EsPAuULE, in fortification, the ſhoulder of 
the baſtion ; or the angle made by the face and flank z other- 
2 called the angle of the epaule, See BasTiON, ANGLE, 
c. | | 


The word is pure French, and literally fignifies ſhoulder. 


EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a fide-work haſtily thrown 


up, to cover the cannon, or the men. 

It is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with ſand or 
earth, or of gabions, -faſcines, &c. with earth: of which latter 
ſort the epaulements of the places of arms, for the cavalry, be- 
hind the trenches, uſually are. KY | 
PAULEMENT, is alſo uſed for a demi-baſtion, conſiſting of a 
face and flank, placed at the point of a horn or crown-work. 
—Alſo, for a little flank, added to the ſides of a horn- Work, 
to defend them when too long. Alſo, for the redoubts made 
on a right line to fortify it.— And, laſtly, for an orillon, or 
maſs of earth almoſt ſquare,” faced and lined with a wall, and 


deſigned to cover the cannon of a caſemate. See BAsTIOx, 


ORrILLON, Sc. 


 EPENTHESIS *, in grammar, the addition, or inſertion of a 


L 1 


letter or ſyllable, in the middle of a word. —As relligio for reli 


gio, mavors for mars, See Ficure. 


* The word is Greek, dss, formed of ei, &, and 
1 0h, q d. S nur, infero, immirto. | 


EPHA, a dry meaſure. in uſe among the Hebrews, See Mea- 


| 


— 


| 


SURE. 


The epha was the moſt ordinary meaſure they. uſed; and that 


whereby the reſt were r 
that the | 
modii and a half. Now the Roman modius of grains, or flower, 
contained 20 libræ, or pounds; conſequently the epha weighed 
90 pounds. Dr. Arbuthnot reduces the ha to three pecks, 
cares Fiat, Engliſh-meaſure.._ Go 

The- hoſpitality of Gideon is extolled for baking an cba of 


flower for a ſingle angel; which might have ſerved 45 men a 
portion allowed the workmen being two 


whole day; the uſual 
pound of bread per diem. | 5. 4 | 

'HEMERA. *,. in medicine, an epithet applied to ſomethi 
that only laſts a day.—Particularly, to a ſort of fever, whi 


terminates in the compaſs of twenty four hours: called by 
toe Docs | 


A | Galen, 


egulated. It is commenly ſuppoſed 
epha, reduced to the Roman modius, contained four 


—— — — 


— 
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ErHEMERON, or EPHEMERA, in natural hiſtory, denotes an 


and are hatched by the warmth of the ſun into little worms, 


E 


EPHEMERIDES, in aſtronomy, tables calculated by aſtrono- 


EPHE TE, in antiquity, a fort of magiſtrates among the Athe- 


EPHIALTES, Eu, or Eętarns, in medicine, a diſcaſe, 
by the Engliſh called the night mare, and the Latins, incubus ; | 


_ forerunner thereof, eſpecially in young people. In old, it fre- 
quently terminates in an apoplexy. 


PHEMERA, is alſo applied among botaniſts, to a kind of flowers, 
which open, and expand themfelves at ſun-rifing, and wither 


their breath. | 


Menjoitius accounts for its being moſt uſual in boys, | from 


E P 1 


Galen, «p1u4p@ Tugeres, febris ephemera, by the Latin diaria. 


See FEVER. | 1 


* The word, and the following one, eph-merider, are formed of 


the prepoſition , de, of, and "(42 ts dies, day: 


animal, that only lives five hours: within the term whereof 
it is born, grows and extends its members, breeds eggs, caſts 
ſeed, grows old, and dies. | * 

Ariſtotle, who gives the firſt account thereof, in his book de 


Animal, calls it by the name, $2nmie9, becauſe its life = 
| bounded within the day.—Aldrovandus, Johnſton and Cluſius, 
- Furniſh us accounts of the ephemeron ; and above all, dwam- 


merdam, in an expreſs work de Ephem, Vite, —He calls it 
hemera, hemerobios, and in Latin, diaria. © 

Tue epbemeron is of the winged, or fly kind; and appears uſu- 
ally about St. John's tide. It is born about ſix a clock in the 
evening, and dies about eleven, N 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that ere it aſſumes this figure, 
it has lived three years under that of a worm, in a clay cell, 
or caſe. See InSECT. 1 | | 
It never eats from the time of its change to its death; nor is 
it furniſhed with the parts neceſſary for the reception and con- 
coction of food. Its metamorphoſis ſeems intended merely for 
the fake of generating and multiplying its kind. . 
The buſineſs of its life is ſummed up in a few words. In the 
beginning, it ſheds his clay coat; which done, and the poor 
little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it ſpends the reſt 
of its ſhort life in frisking over the waters. During which, 
the female drops her egg on the waters, and the male his ſperm | 
on them, to impregnate them. "Theſe eggs, thus impregna- 
ted, deſcend to the bottom of the water by their own gravity, 


which make themſelves caſes in the clay, and feed on the ſame 
without any need of parental care: till the time of their change, 
or metamorphoſis come. | 


and fade away again at his ſetting. Such are the dent de lion, 
vulgarly dandelion, and diverſe others. See FLOWER. 


Travellers into Arabia tell us of ſeveral ephemeron trees, which | 


grow up every day, from morn to noon, and then diſappear ; 
though it is not known, whether they wither away entirely, or 
fink back into the ſands among which they grow. 


mers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for every day, 
at noon ; that is, the place wherein all the planets are found, 
at that time. See PLANET, PLACE, and TABLE. 

It is from theſe tables, that the eclipſes, conjunctions, and aſ- 
pects of the planets, are determined; horoſcopes, or celeftial 
ſchemes conſtructed, Sc. See CALENDAR. | f 
We have ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 
Mezzaracchis, Wing, de la Hire, Parker, &c.—Sig. Caſſini 
has calculated ephemerides of the ſidera medicæa, or fatellites 
of Jupiter, which are of good uſe in determining the longitude. 
See SATELLITE, ECLIPSE, &c, 


nians, inſtituted by king Demophon, to take cognizance of 
murthers committed by accident. 

Their number was 100, whereof 50 were Athenians, and 50 
Argians : they were not admitted to the poſt till upwards of 
60 years of age. Draco extended their authority: Ubbo Em- 
mius de Rep. Athen. ſays, he transferred to them part of the 
juriſdiction of the Areopagites. 


chiefly affecting perſons aſleep, when laid on their back, and 
having the ſtomach loaded with food of difficult digeſtion... See 
Ixcu zus. t i gn r 

In this ſtate they are oppreſſed, as it were, with a huge weight 
on the breaſt, and imagine ſome ſpectre, or demon, ſtopping 


The diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was anciently imagined, from 


groſs vapours filling the ventricles of the brain: but chiefly 
from a too great repletion of the ſtomach, which hinders the | 


motion of the diaphragm, and of conſequence, the dilatation of 
the breaſt neceſſary for inſpiration. See RESPIRATION... 
The preſſure of cerebrum on the cerebellum, and that of 


the full ſtomach on the deſcending trunk of the aorta, ſeem alſa] 
to be concerned in this diſorder : 5 

without affecting the nerves that paſs to the muſcles of reſpira- 
tion. Without ſuppoſing one or both of theſe, it will be hard 


to aſſign a reaſon, why perſons ſhould be rather affected when 
laid on the back, than in any other poſture. rn 


Etmuller obſerves, that they are but rarely affected with this 
diſorder who uſe a laudable diet, and ſup ſparingly: lying on 
the ſide, with the head pretty high, generally prevents it. 
epilepſy, becauſe, when habi- 


The Arabs call it, the nocturnal 
tual, it uſually degenerates into the-epilepſy, being the 'uſual 


Xy. See EPILEPSY, APo- 
PLEXY, c. e 


at Rome, which over-run numbers, like a plague 
EPHIPPIUM,. Egera740y, in anatomy, a part of the f. 


EPHOD *®, a facerdotal garment, in uſe anion; 


EPHORI, Eporgos, magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in ancient Spa 


E 


or neither of theſe can happen| 


- 
„ 


E P IL 


their being too voracious, and eating more 
N aſſures us, it has 7 85 Aims Hey.ca di. 
ymmachus, that there was a contagion, or epidemic cn 

b 1 


called alſo ſella equina, and ſella turcica, See Sx 1 Plenoide 
Jews, ſi fed to have been a kind of linnen 8 ancient 
the Fine wit 477 the Latins call eee or ſurplice; 
he word is Hebrew, 1: bad, deri ; 
ſignifying to cloath. Fee, derived from U 4, 

It is very hard to ſay preciſely what the ephod was 
room enough for the interpreters to be divided 
only point they are agreed upon'is, that it was an A | 

ment wore over all the reſt, immediately under the 1 
or — —Kijyony Some hold it had ſleeves; others deny it 8 
generality agree it was ſhort, thou Tap 
—— , 4 the feet chend. 5095 2 2 bold, that it 

here were two kinds of ephd; the one, commo | 
aſſiſted in the temple ; being only made r 
mentioned in the Iſt book of Samuel, ii. 18. The 00 ua, 
culiar to the high-prieſt; mentioned Exod. xxviii 6 © 
be made of gold, of blue, and of purple, of ſearlet 5 2 
twined linen, with cunning work ; having two ſh Th 
pieces, with a curious girdle 'of the fame matter Gy 
were two onyX's, with the names of the children cf 

raved thereon. OB boron f 
t is alſo expreſſed, in the ad book of Samuel, vi. 14. that 
on the removal of the ark of the covenant from the houſ f 
Obel Edom, David danced for joy, girt with a lines gy, 
whence ſome authors have concladed! that the ephod was 410 
a regal garment worn on ſolemn occaſions. | | 


Whereon 
Iſrael en- 


balance, and check the power and authority of the hy 4 


at Rome, there were tribunes created. to controul the power 
of the conſuls, See TRIBUNE. | 


The word is formed of the Greek, epoeze, intweor, formed of 


the prepoſition a, and the verb ogy, 70 ſee ; whence | 
? q. d. iaſpactor, overſeer. e e. 


Lycurgus, being ſenſible that a perſect underſtanding between f 


the prince, and the people, was the baſis and foundation of both 
their happineſs ; to maintain that good underſtanding, eſta- 


bliſhed ephor;, or inſpectors, as a kind of mediators, who ſhould 


have an eye to the meaſures and conduct of both ſides, and 
preſerve ſo equal a balance between them, that the regal power 
ſhould never decline into ſeverity and tyranny ; nor the liberty 
of the people run into licenſe and rebellion. | * 

The authority of the ori was very great; on certain occa- 


ſions, they expelled, and even put to death, the kings; and 


aboliſhed, or ſuſpended the power of the other magiſtrates ; 
calling them to account at pleaſure, Ageſilaus, in the height 
of all his conqueſts, which gyen ſtruck terror on the great king 
of Perfia ; ſtopped, and turned' back, out of deference to the 
ephori, when they recalled him. 
Some authors deny, that the ephori were eſtabliſhed by Lycur- 
u dating their origin 130 years after the time of that legi- 
ator. | | 44+ 1 
PIBATERION, a poetical compoſition, in uſe among the an- 
cient Greeks.—When any perſon. of condition, and quality, 
returned home after a long abſence, op journey, into another 
country; he called together his friends, and fellow-citizers, 
and made them a ſpeech, or xehearſed them a copy of verls, 


wherein he returned folemn thanks to the immortal gods, for 


his happy return, and ended with an addreſs by way of com- 
liment, to his fellow-citizens. to eee 
heſe yerſes, made what the Greeks call ,. epiba- 

terium, of ei,wd• I go abragd,—At going aways they had 


the gierufalemme of Taſſo, and the paradiſe. loſt of Milton: 
which are the principal poems of the epic kinks - See LLIAD, 
AENET D, c. 7 2 F. ; 


An Epic poem, according to Sir R. Blackmore, & are: 
- marvellous narration of an impartant enterprise, or rel 


fering of ſome illuſtrious perſon, related with dignityy in verſe 


of the ſublime ſtyle, to give delight and inſtruction. 
The epic SY more 3 and ſcientifically defined, by 
Boſſu, a diſcourſe. invented, with, art, to. kom ide Pan 1 
by inſtructions diſguiſed, under the allegony of an _ 
action, related in verſe, in a probable, entertaining and un 
zung manner. See POEM. . ee J ches be- 
The epic poem is diſtinguiſbed, from comedzt al 
Con of the latter is nat important, nor is it felated b , which 
but acted by the perſons. introduged. for, that — 85 
circumſtance, likewila, diſtinguiſhes. it from | J : 
| ComsDy, and TRADE VIA sar the 
Nor is it a philoſoghical poems; as. that ob erte | 


creation of Sir R. Blackaare 3, nf treatiſe, of a = 


, he 
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ntended to form the manners : beſide, that the inſtruQions 


a cier, on the ſubject of Homer, maintains, that the whole life 


or the diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. See BukLEsQUe. | 
The epic poem then, as appears from what was above ob- 


done that with regard to morality, which the ancient heathen 


are all feigned, allegorical, and univerſal, not hiſtorical and 


E P 1 


ain are naked, ſim e, and direct, without any diſ- 
mY _—_ ory, Which 21 circumſtance likewiſe di- 
Ringuiſhes it from a treatiſe of morality, wrote in verſe: or, 
a ſimple hiſtory in verſe, as the pharſalia of Lucan ; the pu- 
nic war of Silius ; or the civil wars of Sam, Daniel: add, 
that its being confined to one important action, diſtinguiſhes it 
from a poem which relates all the actions of a perſon's life; 
as the theſeid and achilleid of Statius, which are what we pro- 

rly call heroic poems. See HEROIC. 

M. Je Ja Motte, indeed, in his controverſy with madam Da- 


o, may juſtly be made the ſubject of an epic poem; 
11 that Aa in of M. Boileau, might paſs for an epic 
m : but he ſeemed, afterwards, to return to the common 
ſentiment. In effect, the queſtion is not as to the ſenſe, 
which may be annexed to the words epic poem, but the ſenſe 
which cuſtom has actually annexed to them. * 
If we had only regard to the etymology of the word epic, (of 
O, verſe, poetry, from &«7@,. dico, I ſpeak, relate) all poems 
wherein the poet ſpeaks, or rehearſes things himſelf, without 
making the perſons of his. poem ſpeak, at ſecond hand, as 
he relates what they ſpoke on this or that occaſion, would be 
epic poems ; and ſo, there is not an epigram, ſonnet, or madri- 
gal, but would come under his denomination. - But this were 
id. | 
1 the term epic poem, is only attributed to a compo- 
ſition, whoſe ſubject is great, inſtructive, and ſerious; that 
only comprehends one ſingle principal event, to which all the 
reſt refer ; which principal action is to be terminated in a 
certain ſpace of time, ordinarily about a year. It is true, all 
this is arbitrary; but the ſenſe of all words is ſo too: and in 
matters of language we muſt be guided by cuſtom. ' 


If M. de la Motte had only pretended, that one might make 


a fine, inſtructive poem, on the whole life of a hero; or an 
agreeable, and diverting poem, on ſome humorous adventure ; 
all the world would have been of his fide. - But it is enough 
that cuſtom has not thought good to apply the term epic, either 
to ſubjects of too much extent, and that are ſtuffed with too 
many incidents no wiſe connected together; nor to burleſque 
poeras, as the batrachomyomachia of Homer, the ſecchia ra- 
pita of Taſſoni; the defaite du Dulot ; the lutrin of Boileau ; 
the Hudibras of Butler; the rape of the lock of Mr. Pope, 


ſerved, bears a relation, or analogy to four things; hiſtory, 
morality, fable, and , poetry, —To hiffory, as both of them 
relate one or more actions; but then, the actions of hiſtory 
are ſingular; ſo that the epopeia is no hiſtory, nor kind of 
hiſtory. See HisToRy. 
To mvral philefophy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtructions for 
forming the manners; but the action and allegories diſtinguiſh 
it herefrom. See MorALiTrv. | 
But it relates entirely to poetry and fable, as being ſtrictly a 
m, and a fable. See PoE TRV, and FAI. 
he nature of the epic poem, is finely drawn by the great 
critic above-mention'd : the epic poets, ſays fath. Boſſu, have 


divines did with regard to the divinity, The too great diver- 
ſity of divine actions and perfections, ſo very diſproportionate 
to our comprehenſion, obliged the latter to divide a ſingle 
idea of a {imple eſſence, God, into ſeveral perſons; to whom 
they 3 ſeveral names, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, c. 
ce Gon. e IS 
And, on the contrary, the nature of moral philoſophy, which 
never preſcribes rules for particular things, lead the poets to 
collect into one ſingle idea, one and the ſame perſon, ant one 
apparently ſingular action, whatever of that kind was found 
in different perſons, and different actions | 


Thus Ariſtotle, Ov 5oxa(s]es n Flomg:s ovouuale, r. Poe- | 
try, ſays he, teaches moral philoſophy, not by relating only, 


in a manner of an hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, for inſtance, 
did or ſuffered; but by propoſing what ſome perſon, named 
as the poet thinks fit, would, probably, or neceffarily have 


done on the like occaſion. And thus it is that he ſhews either | 


the unhappy conſequences uſually attending imprudent ſchem 

. 8 g Es, 
or ill actions 3 or the reward of good actions, and the ſatis- 
faction reſulting from a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted 
witlf prudence; So that in the qpic poem, according to Ari- 
ſtotle's ſentiment, the perſons and actions, however named, 


ſingular, 


But the poets thus taking on them the office of moral phi-| 
| the contrary, | 


loſophers, did not ceaſe to be divines. On 
their morality: it ſelf frequently obliges them to introduce 


; 8 deity in their works; as the Knowledge, fear, and 


ve of Gad, are the firſt and moſt ſolid foundations of all 


morality. The preſence of the divinity, and the thare fo © 
— I 
; g + ' m . La 
and to have it tranſacted bv kings aivf jk * 


princes, © The fame 


BI 


vated above the common pitch of men; and equal, in ſome 
meaſure, to the dignity of the divine perſons introduced. To 
which end ſerves the poetical and figurative language, with 
the majeſty of heroic verſe. Add, that as ſo much of the di- 
vine and miraculous might ruin the probability, they were 
hereby obliged to have recourſe to ſeveral rules to maintain the 
ſame. See MACHINE, | 
Thus much the poets were driven to by the ſubſtance of the 
things they had choſe for the matter of their poems and in- 
ſtructions. The manner of delivering them uſefully and me- 
thodically, obliged them to ſeveral other rules. See Unity, 
Erisopg, Ge. 
The epic poem is intended more for the manners and ha- 
bits than for the paſſions. Theſe latter riſe all at once, and 
their violence is but of ſhort duration ; but the habits are 
more calm, and impreſſed, or quitted more I&furely. Con- 
ſequently, the pie action could not be included in the ſpace 
a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer time was 
neceſſary than is required for tragedy, which is altogether for 
the paſſions. | | | 
This diſtinction has introduced a world of difference between 
tragedy and Spie poetry. The tragic violence requires a more 
lively-and animated repreſentation, than a mere recital, Ac- 
cordingly, it is wholly thrown into action, and the poet never 
ſpeaks at all, as he docs in the epopeia, where there are no 
actors. See further of the nature of the pi poem under 
FaBLE.—PFor its matter, fee Action. For its form, ſce 
 NARRATION. See allo MANNERS, CHARACTER, Ma- 
CHINE, c. | | 
EPICARPIUM ®, Exirapriors in medicine, a kind of remedy, 
uſually in form of a cataplaſm, or plaiſter ; conſiſting of 
ſharp, penetrating ingredients, as garlic, or onion, ſpiders- 
web, hellebore, camphor, treacle, c. applied round the 
wriſt, at the beginning of the acceſs of a fever, to preyent 
the growth of the ſame. _ | | 
The word is formed of the Greek, et, ſuper, on, and xap- 
„O, carpus, wriſt. | 
EPICEDION *, Endor, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 
poem, or poetical compoſition, on the death of a petſon. 
See FUNERAL. 5 | | 
Th — word is Greek, formed of ert, upon, and xn, fu- 
r ef oo he SHINE | 
At the obſequies of any man of figure, there were three kinds 
of diſcourſes uſually made: that rehearſed at his buſtum, or 
funeral pile, was called nenia; that engraven on his tomb, 
epitaph; and that ſpoke in the ceremony of his funeral, epzce- 
dion. See Nx NIA, and EPiTarHn.—We bave two beautiful 
epicedions in Virgil; that of Euryalus, and that of Pallas. 
EPICERASTICS“, Enxeez5:xe, in medicine, remedies, which 
by their temperate moifture, ſoften the acrimony of an hu- 
mour, and aſſwage the painful ſenſation of a part irritated or 
afflicted: ſuch are the roots of althæa, mallows, liquorice ; 
leaves of lettice, mallows, nenuphar, purſlain ; the ſeeds of 
flax, poppy, c AER! | | 
| * Phe word „ es of e71, and xegayrupar, tempero, T mo- 
derate, correct. at | 
EPICHIREMA, EmTx«enue, in logic, an argumentation, con- 
ſiſting of four, or more propolitions ; ſome whereof are proofs 
of others. hes pit y | 
Thus, that oration of Cicero for Milo, may be reduced to 
the epichirema : © Thoſe who way-lay a man to kill him, it is 
awful for him to kill; as is allowed by the laws of nature 
© and nations, and by the practice of the beſt men: but Clo- 
dius way-laid Milo with that view, as appears from his 
forming an ambuſcade before his rout ene and from 
© © his proviſion of weapons, foldjers, c.“ Therefore it was 
lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. See,SorITEs. 
EPICOENE, EmTrxoncy,” in grammar, a term applied to nouns, 
which, under the ſame gender and termination, mark, indit- 
ferently, two kinds, or ſexes. ' See GEND ER. | | 
Such, in Latin, is aguila, 1 &c, which ſignify equally, 
2 male or female eagle, or EST ee an fa 3 
SGrammarians diftingoifty between qpicene and common. — A 
noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it may be 
joined either with a maſculine, or a feminine article; and ep:- 
cane, when it is always joined to ſome one of the two arti- 
cles, and yet ſignifies both genders. | 
EPICOLIC Regions, (from ., Jug 
fo called) a name given by Dr. Gliſſon, to that ſpace, on both 
fides, over the colon. See COLON... 
EPICUREANISM, or Epicur kA Philoſophy, the doctrine, or 
© ſyſtem of philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, and his follow- 
ers, „See EPICUREANS. | kk. att 30 | 
The noble poet Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful ſyſtem 
af epicureaniſm.in fine Latin verſe, prefers. its father Epicurus, 
fay, he obſcured, as much as the ſun does the other ſtars. 
„It is. aid be firſt taugbt . reading De- 
+. mocritus's books, he began ta apply himſelf to 4 
From Democritus he learnt. the doctrine of atoms, or cor- 


| al 


- 


puſcles, which be afterwards made the baſis. of his phyſics. 
PR tem. Alexand | e PER NE. that Epicurus . 


El 


a, upon, and.colm, the gut 


to all other philoſophers, whom, be makes no fexuple to 


— T_T IEEE 
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for that reaſon is called its Deferent, See DEFERENT. 


chief doctrines from Democritus, But, it is certain, he great- 
ly improved and illuſtrated them, Diog. Laertius aſſures us, 
he compoſed an infinite number of volumes. 
This philoſophy conſiſted of three parts: canonical, xareytxe, 
phyſical, guaer, and noe, ethical ; which he explained briefly 
in three epiſtles. | | | 
The firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules 
of judging ; wherein rejecting the uſe of logic, he eſtabliſhed 
the ſenſes, paſſions, and anticipations, as the criterions, or 
judges of truth. See CRITERION, SENSE, FALLACY, &c. 
n the ſecond, he laid down atoms, ſpace and gravity, as the 
firſt principles of all things. The univerſe he taught, conſiſt. 
ed. of atoms or. corpuſcles, of various forms, magnitudes, and 
weights, which having been diſperſed at random through the 
immenſe inane, or ſpace, fortuitouſly concurred into innume- 
rable ſyſtems, or worlds, which were thus formed, and after- 
wards, from time to time, increaſed, changed, and diſſolved 
again, without any certain cauſe or deſign ; without the in- 
See ATOM, and CoRPUSCLE. | 
Not that he denied the exiſtence of a God: on the contrary, 
he aſſerted it; but thought it beneath the majeſty of the deity 
to concern himſelf with human affairs: Laertius aſſures us, he 
held him, v paracuor, xa: apFag]ev, vis avio Tezypale ee, 


tervention of any deity, or the intendance of any providence. 


ve c Taps Ne, A „. immortal being, having no affairs of 


his oon to take care of, and above taking care of thoſe of others. 


See CoRPUusCULAR, SPACE, GRAVITY, ELEMENT, Cc. 


As to ethics; his firſt principle, or the ſupreme felicity of 
man, he held was pleaſure. Which ſome, as hereafter ob- 
ſerved, underſtand of mental, and others of carnal pleaſure, 
See EPICUREANS. | 


EPICUREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who adhered 


to the doctrines and opinions of Epicurus. See EPpicURE- 
ANISM. 


The Epicureans have, in all ages been decried for. their mo- 
rals, and their attachment to the pleaſures of ſenſe: ſeveral 


authors, particularly, Cicero among the ancients, and Gaſ- 
ſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this charge; by ſhewing that the pleaſure wherein 
their maſter Epicurus places the ſummum bonum, or ſupreme 
happineſs of this life, was not any ſenſual, or brutal pleaſure, 


but a contentment, and tranquility of mind, exempt from all 


tumultuary paſſions, c. | | 

This opinion ſeems juſt, and well-grounded ; but, without en- 
tering into the queſtion, which ndus, Du Rondel, and 
others have exhauſted ; it is certain, that in the common uſe 
of the word, Epicurean ſignifies, an indolent, effeminate and 
voluptuous perſon, who only conſults his pleaſure, without 
concerning himſelf with any thing ſerious. 63 
In effect, there were always two kinds of Epicureans ; the 
rigid, and remiſs : the rigid Epicureans, were thoſe ſtrictly at- 
tached to the ſentiments of Epicurus, who placed all their 
happineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, refulting from 
the practice of virtue. The looſe or rgggils Epicureans, tak- 
ing the words of that philoſopher in a Foſs ſenſe, placed all 
their happineſs in pleaſures of the body, in eating, drinking, 
loving, &c. The former kind, who were the genuine Epi- 
cureans, called the other the ſophi/ts of their ſect. 


The Epicureans take their name from the chief of their ſect, 


Epicurus, whom ſome, however, deny to be the author of 
the philoſophy he taught ; charging him with retailing for 
phyſics, the doctrine of Democritus ; and for ethics, that 
of Ariſtippus. 4 6t 
Be this as it will, he was an Athenian, and the ſon of Neo- 
cles; born in the 109th olympiad, and conſequently 342 
years before Chriſt, He began to form his ſchool at Mitylene 
and Lampſachus, about the 32d of his life; he after- 
wards removed to Athens, where he philoſophized chiefly in 
his garden : and died of the ſtone at 72 1 


circumference of another circle which bears it, and which 
The word is formed of the Greek ei, «por, and xvxa®@ , 
circle, q. d. a circle on a circle. | | 


As aſtronomers invented an eccentric circle to ſolve the apparent 
irregularity of the planets, and their different diſtances from the 


-- earth ; they likewiſe invented a little circle to ſolve the ſtations, 
and retrogradations of the planets: this circle which they call 
_  epicycle, has its centre in the circumference of another greater, 


which is the gecentric of a planet. See ECCENTRIC, 
In this eccentric, the centre of the 'epicycle moves, carrying 


with it the planet fixed in its circumference, the centre of 


the planet, all the way, moving regularly along the circum- 
ference of the eprcycle, when downwards, according to the 
order of the ſigns, and then upwards, contrary to it. 


© The higheſt point of the 2picycle is called the apogee, and the 


loweſt the perigee. See Apo RE, and PERIGEE. 


The great circle, in whoſe circumference the centre of the 
| —epicycle is placed, is allo called the deferent of the epicycle, whoſe 
cebntre is in the orbit of the earth, according to the hypotheſis 
of Copernicus: but in that of Ptolemy, who weer 


d the 


EPI 
the moon, of the thickneſs allowed its heaven r 9 
which, ſometimes ſhewed it higher, and ſometi 
See 5 SYSTEM. _ F | | 
The aftronomers, who deny the motio | 
© in order to render the era re of the Een earth ; 
< planets more conſiſtent with the motion of the lan, hoy * 
© fixed the orbit of the earth, as an epicycle, to the oth; 78 
< planets: ſo that the planet ſhould proceed in u l le 
< while it is e through its orbit round the ſun 8 
© is far from anſwering their expectations er p;. 
T. 2. p. 501. FEM El TY Elem, Mat, 
* Ricciolus, though a zealous enemy of the motion cf 
© earth, could not make any aftronomical tables that l. 
but toſerably agree with obſervation, without ſuppor, _ 
earth to move; not, though he called in all the den a 
forced affiſtances of changeable epicycles, liable to 85 and 
© increaſe and decreaſe, and variouſly inclined to the N 
De Chales Aſtron. Reform. lib. X. c. x. f. 353, Ge * 
EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve generated by the rex 
tion of a point of the periphery of a circle, along 4 
or concave part of another circle, See CURVE. 
A point of the circumference of a circle, proceed. | 
plane, in a right line, and at the fame * AE . 
centre, deſcribes a cid. See CyCcLoip. books 
And the generating circle, if in lieu of moving on à right 
line, it move along the circumference of another circle * 
ther equal or unequal, the curve deſcribed by any point 
circumference is called an eprcyclid. 
If the generating circle proceed along the convexity of the 
periphery, it is called an upper, or exterior epicychid : if along 
the concavity, a lower, or interior epicyclhid. | 
In an epicychid, the part of the eli, the generating point 
moves along, is called the baſe of the epicychid : thus in Tab, 
Geom. fig. 58. DB is the baſe of the vpigelbid, V its ver- 
tex; VB its axis; DPV half of the exterior epicychid, made 
by the revolution of the ſemi-circle VLB, (which is called the 
generant) along the convex fide of the baſe, DB: as DPU is 
the interior epicyclid, formed by the generant's revolving along 
the concave fide of the baſe. 45 | 
The length of any part of the curve, which any given point 
in the revolving circle has defcribed, from the time it touched 
the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the verſed fine of 
half the arch which all that time touched the quieſcent cirde, 
as the ſum of the diameters of the circles, to the ſemi-diame- 
ter of the quieſcent circle: provided the revolving circle moyes 
upon the convex fide of the quieſcent circle ; but if upon the 
concave fide, as the difference of the diameters, to the ſemi- 
diameter. - 5 ren 
Dr. HFalley gives us a general propoſition for meaſuring all q- 
chidt and epicycloids ; thus: the area of a ꝙclaid, or epicyclnd, 
either primary, or contracted, or prolate, is to the area of 
the generating circle ; and alſo the area's of the parts, gene- 
rated in thoſe curves, to the area's of analagous ſegments of 
the circle: as the ſum of double the velocity of the centre, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the velocity of the ar- 
- 5: eh The demonſtration hereof, ſee in Phil, Tranſ. 
218. ö wh We 
EPIDEMIA, ET:Srwe, in antiquity, feaſts of Apollo at Del- 
phos, and Miletus; and of Diana at Argos. See FEAST. 
Theſe feaſts bore the name epidemia, (from eri, in, and i 1, 
people) by reaſon thoſe gods were imagined to be preſent on 
thoſe days among the people. Accordingly, on the laft day 
of the epidemia, they ſang a hymn, called areννud to 
bid them adieu, and ſet them forwards on their journey. 
As thoſe gods could not be every where, and yet were bo- 
noured in abundance of different places; there were times 
lowed them to paſs from one place to another to receive the 
vows of their adorers. See Staliger, Poet. lib. III. c. 114- 


rhit ; and 


mes lower, 


the convex, 


in its 


|EPIDEMIC *, Brief, denotes a general, ot ſpreading di- 
EPICYCLE*, in aſtronomy, a circle whoſe centre is on the 


order, as a plague, ariſing from ſome corruption, or Mag 
nity in the air, which ſeizes great number of people in 3 
time. F 4 ad gary 4c hs. 
»The word is Greek, formed of ert and ue, po 1 
people; ſuch diſeaſes running among all kind of People: A 
whatever age, ſex, quality, Ic. as arifing from a common 
general cauſe. 1} / He,, . 
The Latins call them populares morbi, popular diſeaſes 8 
pofition to thoſe called Hporadiei, which are” only o- 
there, as ariſing from private, or particular cauſes. 9 
RADIC,. | on Lok eee, + Gag 
EPIDERMIS *, in anatomy, the cuticle, or ſearFakin. des 
CUTICLE. on Os PE LL and Sypts 
»The word is formed of the Greek, et, an, 99 | 
is. ET 
Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the extrem is engen- 
derma, or true skin: Hippocrates is of Opinion, ob cold 
n on blood; broth, or the like, . 
we ſee a pellicle ſorm doo. lde 
Bus it is now paſt doubt, dhe it is produced atthe fume fag 
and after the ſame manner, with the other Endltder veins 
found in fœtus's of all ages in the wum: It re S 


heavens ſolid, the cpicele was a ſphere, which revo red with | 
"IF Wel, | 2 8 * 1 


arteries, nor neryes: whence it is inſenfible. . fl 


nm., "6 4. at. 44a fAd 6 6 iT RC ww 
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VIS , in anatomy, a little, round body, on the 

2 each teſticle; called alſo paraſtata. See PAR ASTA TA. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, «71, «pon, and EYENTAES 
ttoin teſticle. 


EPIGASTRIC Region, is a name given to the upper part of 


the abdomen; reaching from the cartilago xiphoides, almoſt 

to the navel. See REGION. | 

It is uſually divided into three parts; the ſides or lateral parts, 

called hypochondria ; and the middle, the epigraſtrium. See 

ABDOMEN. ; 2 : 

There are alſo two epigaſtric veins, and as many arteries. The 

arteries are branches of the iliac external arteries: the veins 

diſcharge themſelves into the iliac external veins.—See Tab. A- 

nat. (Angeiol) fig. 1. n.57. fig- 6. n' 3. 
EPIGASTRIUM “, En:y«07gor, in anatomy, the middle part 

of the epigaſtric region. See EPIGASTRIC. 

„The word is formed of the Greek, ert, upon, and yam, 


ly. 
EPIGLOTTIS *, Em:yaorT(5, in anatomy, the cover, or lid 
of the larynx. See LARYNX. 
* The word is formed of «71, upon, and yAwooa, Or yAwTIa, 
tongue. 
The epighttis is a. thin, moveable cartilage, in form of a leaf 
of ivy, or alittle tongue, and therefore likewiſe called Engula; 
ſerving to cover the cleft, or rima of the larynx, called glattis, 
See GLOTTIS. 
Galen takes the epiglottis to be the principal organ, or inſtru- 
ment, of voice; ſerving to vary, modulate, and render it har- 
monious. See VOICE. 
Its baſe, which is pretty broad, is in the upper part of the car- 
tilago ſcutiformis, and its point, or tip, turned towards the 
palate. It is only ſhut by the weight of the piece in ſwallow- 
ing; but not ſo exactly, but that a crum, or a drop, ſometimes 
eſcapes through it into the trachea. See TRAC HEA, &c. 
EPIGRAM “, in poetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition in verſe, 
treating of one only thing, and ending with ſome point, or 
lvely, ingenious thought. See PoE u. | 
„The word is formed of the Greek, errypauua, inſcription 
of e71yeager, to inſcribe, or torite upon. 
Epigrams, then, originally ſignify inſcriptions, and derive their ori - 
gin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the ancients on their tombs, 
ſtatues, temples, triumphal arches, &c. See InsCRIPTION. 
'Theſe, at firſt, were only ſimple monograms; afterwards, in- 
creaſing their length, they made them in verſe, to be the more 
eaſily retained: Herodotus, and others, have preſerved us ſe- 
veral of them. 
Such little poems retained the name of epigrams, even after the 
deſign of their firſt inſtitution was varied, and people began to 
uſe them for the relating of little facts, and accidents, the cha- 
racterizing of perſons, &c. | 
The Greeks confine their epjgrams to a very narrow compaſs: 
for though, in the anthology, we here and there meet with a 
very long one; ordinarily, they do not exceed ſix, or, at moſt, 
eight verſes, The Latins were not always ſo ſcrupulous, and 
the moderns much leſs, as to theſe bounds. 
M. le Brun, in the preface to his epigrams, defines an epigram 
a little poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjects, and ending 
with a lively, juſt, and unexpected thought: which are three 
qualifications eſſential to the epigram; particularly the firſt and 
laſt of them, viz. brevity, and the point, or cloſe of the epi- 
ram, 
To attain brevity, only one thing is to be aimed at in the poem, 
and that to be purſued in the conciſeſt terms poſſible. Authors 
are much divided, as to the length the epigram is to be confined 


to: the ordinary limits are from two to twenty verſes ; though | 


we have inſtances, both among the ancients and moderns, 
where they extend to fifty. But till it is allowed that the 
ſhorter the better, and more perfect, as it partakes more of 
the nature and character of this kind of poem. The point or 
turn is a quality much inſiſted on by the critics, who require 
the epigram conſtantly to cloſe with ſomething poignant, and 
unexpected, to which all the reſt of the compoſition is only 
Preparatory, Others: there are, who exclude the point, and 
require the thought to be equally diffuſed throughout the whole 
poem, without laying the whole ſtreſs on the cloſe: the for- 
r —* e a — , ee that of Catul- 
. is the moſt beautif is diſpu- 
ted by a third claſs of critics. e 


Greek germ have ſcarce. any thing of the point, or 


brizkneſs, of the Latin ones: thoſe collected in the anthology, 
ar moſt of them a certain air of eaſe and ſimplicity, attend- 
with ſomething juſt and witty : ſuch as we find in a ſenſible 
8 or a child that has wit. They have nothing that bites, 
= ſomething that tickles, Though they want the falt of 
22 yet to a good taſte they are not inſipid; except a few 
e — _ flat * eitel. However, the 
8 cacy o i 
given occaſion for a Greek 9 


228 among the French, an am void of ſalt or ſharp- 


1 is . the point that characteriſes the ron, and di- 


Vor. I. N. E. madrigal. See PoINT, 


epigram, or epigram a la Grecque, | 


Ys, | a 
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In the modern verſification, as 9bſerved by Fa. Mourgues, the 
epigram and madrigal are diſtinguiſhed by the number of ver- 
ſes, and the cloſe. 19, By the number of verſes, which in the 
modern epigram does not go beyond eight, nor in the modern 
madrigal, comes ſhort of ſix: and, 29. In that the cloſe, or 
period of the epigram, has always ſomething more lively and 
ſtudied than that of the madrigal. See Mapricar. 
The epigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable of all the 
productions of poetry; and it is rather an effect of good luck, 
than of art, to ſucceed therein. The fineſſe, and ſubtilty of 
the epigram, M. Boileau obſerves, ſhould turn on the words, 
rather than the thought; which ſeems very little to the credit 
of this kind of compoſition, as it reduces it to the nature of 
the pun, or equivoque. Fa. Bohours confirms the hint, in 
adding, that the equivoque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in 
the epigram. p 
One great beauty of the epjgram, is to leave ſomething for 
the reader to gueſs, or ſupply. Nothing pleaſes the mind fo 
much, as to find ſomething of itſelf in the objects preſented 
it; nor does any thing diſguſt it more than to preclude it from 
ſhewing and exerciſing a faculty it values itſelf for. Segrais. 
M. B. L. M. the author of a new collection of French p-. 
grams, in the year 1720, has a deal of good obſervations on 
the nature of pigram. He defines it an ingenious thought 
delivered in a few verſes; and conceives it as a generical name, 

including under it diverſe kinds of ſhort, lively poeſies, as the 
ſomet, rondelay, madrigal, and little tales which only turn on 
ſome merry thought. Epitaphs and inſcriptions, he thinks, 
may be alſo reduced to the head of epigrams. See SONNET, 
RounDELay, Sc. 
The epigram admits of great variety of ſubjects: ſome are made 
to praiſe, and others to ſatyrize, which laſt are much the eaſi- 
eſt; ill nature ſerving inſtead of point and wit. Boileau's i- 
grams are all ſatyrs on one or another. Thoſe of des Reaux 
are all made in honour of his friends. And thoſe of Mad. Schu- 
dery are ſo many eloges. The cpigram being only a fingle 
thought, it would be ridiculous to expreſs it in a great number 
of verſes; it muſt have its unity like the drama. "The comedy 


has an action for its ſubject; and the epigram a thought. See 
Unity. 


EPIGRAPHE *, Emypagy, an inſcription on a building, to 


ſignify its uſe, occaſion, the time when, and the perſons by 
whom, it was built. See INSCRIPT10N. 
The word is Greek, and fignifies ſuperſcription.— 


EPILEPSY *®, EH, in medicine, a convulſion, either of 
the whole body, or ſome of its parts ; attended with a depri- 
vation of the ſenſes and underſtanding ; and returning from 
time to time in fits, or paroxyſms. See Cox vu LSION. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, eT/AzpBareo, 1 ſurprizes 
ſeize hold of one, by reaſon the diſeaſe ſeizes and overcomes 
the ſenſes, ſo that the patient ſeems as if dead. 

In Engliſh it is uſually called the falling ſickneſs, by reaſon peo- 
ple fall down when attacked therewith. The Latins call it 
comitialis morbus, by reaſon when any body was ſeized there- 
with in a comitia, or aſſembly of the Roman people, they pre- 
ſently broke up the aſſembly, as deeming it an unhappy pre- 
ſage. See CoMITIALIs. 
Some call it the morbus ſacer, as ſuppoſing it ſent by way of 
immediate puniſhment from God. Others, morbus caducius, 
others, Herculeus, ſonticus, lues deifica, &c. 
The patient ſeized herewith, falls inſtantly and ſuddenly down; 
or, rather, throws and precipitates himſelf violently to the 
ground. When down, be grinds his teeth, foams at mouth, 
and frequently ſhakes his head; his arms, legs, neck, back, 
Sc. either becoming rigid, or variouſly diſtorted. And as all 
the parts are in a violent contraction, there is frequently an in- 
voluntary flux of urine, ſeed, and fecal matter. After ſome 
time he returns to himſelf; only retaining a head- ach, heavi- 
neſs, wearineſs of the limbs, &c. | 
Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into three 
degrees : the firſt, or loweſt, is much the ſame with the high- 
eſt degree of a vertigo. See VERTIGO. 
In the ſecond, there ariſe various agitations and geſticulations; 
and the ſenſes, both external and internal, either remaining, 
or being tranſported into a delirium, they dance, ſing, laugh, 
weep, talk idly, ſhreek, and beat their breaſts. Sometimes 
they remember all after the fit is over, and ſometimes nothing 
at all. | 8 
In the third degree, which alone is ordinarily called the epi- 
5, they loſe the uſe both of reaſon and ſenſe; fall, or fling 
ſelves down, foam, grind their teeth, and bite their 
lips, with the other circumſtances above related. Thoſe affect- 
ed with the ſecond degree, are uſually held for paſeſed by the 
devil. 
The cauſe of this diſeaſe, Boerhaave attributes to too much 
action of the brain on the motory nerves, and none on the 
ſenſative ones. Some are pleaſed to account for it, from the 
abundance of ſharp humours mixing with the animal ſpirits, 
and giving them extraordinary and irregular motions, and di- 
regions; whence ariſes its diſtinction from a {ynoope, and 
apoplexy, which take away all motion as well as ſenſe. See 
SYNCoPE, and APOPLEXY. Ae. 
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EPILOGUE *, EPiLoGvus, in oratory, c. The perorati- 


Er1LOGUE, in dramatic poetry, is a ſpeech addreſſed to the au- 


Came. 


In effect, though the epilogue, in this ſenſe, may ſeem an | 


| * N Scaliger treats expreſly of the epinicion in his poetics, 
_ 


The epileb/y is either idiopathic, or ſympathetic: it is idiopathic, 
3 1055 meerly 2 a or og the brain, or ſpirits : 
and ſympathetic, when it is preceded by ſome other diſcaſe 
which brings it on. | : 
The epilep/y ſometimes hangs many years on a perſon, without 
much danger: though when its paroxyſms return faſt, it ren- 
ders the patient more or leſs paralytic, delirious, or ſtupid. 
In young people there is hopes of its going off about the time of 
puberty. Hippocrates obſerves, that when it ſeizes a perſon 
after 25 years of age, it laſts for life; but this does not always 
hold. 

The cure is very difficult: the principal anti-epileptics are, 
the roots of piony, leaves of lilly of the valley, ſeeds of rue, 
miſletoe of the oak, or hazle, box- wood, ſpirit of black-cher- 
ries, ſpirit of human blood, human ſecundines, human cra- 
nium, tooth of the ſea-horſe, caſtoreum, peacocks dung, cam- 
phor, ſalt, and oil of amber. 

To recover a perſon in a fit, tobacco ſmoak, or that of burnt 
feathers, is recommended. Barbette above all things directs 
the flowers and ſpirits of ſal armoniac againſt this diſeaſe ; 
Crato, native cinnabar. Sir John Colbatch has an exprets 
treatiſe on the miſletoe of the oak, to ſhew it a ſpecific in this 
diſeaſe. Elks claws have long had the reputation of the ſame. 
See each remedy, its pretenſions, &c. under its proper term, as 
MisLEToOE, ELkEs Claws, &c. 

M. Poupart, from a diſſection of an epuleptic perſon, wherein, 
immediately under the dura mater, was found a deal of white, 
thick, viſcid pituita, glued, and, as it were, incorporated 
with the membrane; thinks, that this might be the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe; the exceſſive quantity of ſuch thick lympha, load- 
ing the brain, and obſtructing its motions. The firſt cauſe, 
he judges, might be the ſpongeouſneſs of the dura mater, which 
imbibed the ſeroſities of the brain. 

He adds, that he knows an ep:leptic perſon, who upon the 
firſt approach of his diſorder, rubs his forehead with his hand, 
and bends his head as far backward as he can, reſting it againſt 
a wall; and by that means ſecures himſelf againſt the convul- 
fion. It is probable, that by this he gives a motion to the lym- 
pha, and drives it from the place which before it diſturbed. 


on, or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or treatiſe ; containing ordina- 
rily a recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. PzR- 
ORATION, 
The word is Greek, &T1Xoy ©, formed of the verb g71a;yo, 
T ſay after, the epilogue being the end, or concluſion of a diſ- 


courſe. 


dience, when the play is over, by one of the principal per- 
ſonæ, or actors therein; containing uſually ſome reflections 
on certain incidents in the play, particularly thoſe of the part 
of the perſon who ſpeaks it. 
In the modern tragedy, the cpilgue has uſually ſomewhat of 
pleaſantry; intended, we ſuppoſe, to compoſe the paſſions 
raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation, and ſend away the 
audience in good humour: though how far that deſign is good 
and laudable, will bear ſome diſpute: an ingenious author in 
the Spectator, compares it to a merry jig on the organ, after a 

ſermon, to wipe away any impreſſions that might have 
been made thereby, and ſend the people away juſt as they 


abuſe ; yet has it the countenance of antiquity : the Romans 
had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under another 
name, Their exordium was a kind of farce, brought on the 
ſtage when the tragedy was over; ut quicguid lacrymarum ac 
triſtitiæ cepiſſent ex tragicis afectibus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus deter- 
geret, ſays the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal. See TRAGEDy, and Sa- 
TvR. 
The epilkgue is but of modern date, much later than the pro- 
logue. See PROLOGUE.—Many, indeed, have taken the exo- 
dium of the ancient Greek drama, for an epilogue ; by reaſon 
Ariſtotle defines it, to be a part rehearſed after the chorus had 
ſung for the laſt time : but in reality, it was of a quite diffe- 
rent nature. The exodium was the laſt of the four parts of 


the tragedy ; containing the unravelling and cataſtrophe of 
the plot, and anſwering to our laſt, or fifth act. See Exop1-| 


UM. | 
EPINICION *, EmTyxer, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 
denotes, 15. A feaſt, ceremony, or rejoicing, on occaſion of 


a victory obtained. 25. A poem, or compoſition, on the ſame 


The word is formed from the Greek, tt, on, and vixy, vife- 


7 
EPIPHANY, in eccleſiaſtical s the feaſt of kings; al 
olemnized on the 6th of Ja 


double feſtival, of the firſt rank, 


nuary, or New-Years-Day, in honour of the appearance o 
Jeſus Chriſt to the three kings, or Magi, who came to ad 
and bring him preſents. "yy 8925 WY 


"The feaſt of epiphany, now held in honour of the adoration 
of the peck { 7 at its firſt inſtitution among the Greeks, a 


EPI 


phony, and epiphany, that is, appearance, and manifeſtation & 


Pope Julius, who reigned from the yea 

firſt * * the r to diſtinguiſh the (jp? >, Sth 
vi epiphany. Papebroch. paral, ad Nati. 
Me. T. VII. See Navivivy. e na. p. 23. 45 $8, 


ſignifies 
critics will be 


Magi.—St, Jerom, and St. Chryſoſtom, = appeared to the 


this is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pie Ba 
accordingly it is ſtill obſerved by the Cophtæ ad Ethio.s And 
that view. See Ludolph. Hi. Ethiop. Lib. XXI c. 2 amin 
contend, that the feaſt of Chriſtmas, or the ers 
Saviour, was held in diverſe churches on this day; . = 
the denomination ep;phany, or appearance, by reaſon 5 tal 
viour's firſt appearance on earth at that time. And it 3 
allowed, that the word is uſed among the ancient Grd 4 
thers, not for the appearance of the ſtar to the Magi % . 
that of our Saviour to the world. In which ſenſe 2 
uſes the word epiphania, in his ſecond epiſtle to Timo, 
v. 10. * 
Add, that the Armenians, to this day, celebrat 
the nativity, on the day of epiphany, —_— "of ner 
of the ancient church; which ſome Romiſh miſſionaries am 
impertinently cenfured them for, not knowing that the epipha- 
ny, originally, and properly, was the nativity of our Saviour 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaſt, Lib XXI. 
c. 2. and obſerves that it was held in January. Upon which 
paſſage, Valeſius in his notes, endeavours to ſhew, that the hi. 
ſtorian meant by epiphany, the feaſt of the nativity, 
The heathen writers uſed the word epiphania in the like ſenſe, 
viz. to expreſs the appearance of their Gods on earth, And the 
chriſtians, after their example, applied it, in the 
expreſs any appearance, or manifeſtation of the deity, 
EPIPHONEMA, Em:9@rme, in rhetoric, a ſententious fort of 
exclamation, frequently added after a narrative, or rehearſal 
of any thing remarkable ; containing, uſually, a lively, cloſe 
reflection, on the ſubject there ſpoken of. 
Such is that of St. Paul, when, after diſcourſing of the rejedti- 
on of the Jews, and the vocation of the Gentiles, he cries 
out, | 
Oh the depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God! | 
Such alſo is that of Lucretius, after relating the ſtory of Agz- 
memnon's ſacrificing his daughter Iphigenia: 
Tantum religio potuit ſuadere materum ! 
Such, laſtly, is that of Virgil, upon occaſion of Juno's perſecu- 
ting AEneas: (ERR | 
m7 antene animis cœleſtibus ire ! 
Which M. Boileau has imitated in, 
Tant de fiel entre t il en] ame des devots ! 
And Mr. Pope in, 

And dwells ſuch rage in ſoſteſt boſoms then? 

And lodge ſuch daring fouls in little men? | 
EPIPHORA *,*ET:9oes, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; con- 
ſiſting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the matter of 
tears; accompanied, frequently, with heat, redneſs, and twitch- 


ing. | 
The word is Greek, formed of en1gepery, inferre, to draw, ot 
bring into ; by reaſon of the pain it occaſions. 


TARRH, 

The internal cauſes of the epiphora, or rheum in the eyes, ue 
a relaxation of the glands of the eyes, and a too great acrimo- 
ny, or ſharpneſs of the ſerous humour ſeparated thereby ; which 
fretting and vellicating the eye, draws an unuſual _ 
blood and lympha thereto; by which, at length, the 
becomes excoriated, &c.—Children are moſt liable to it, from 
the frequent uſe and ſtraining of the glands of the eye in © 


ing. | | 
The external cauſes of the epiphora, are ſharp duſts, _ 
Sc. entring the eye, and irritating the ſame. A too cold 
ſharp air has frequently the like effect. An inveterate epiphora 
often degenerates into a fiſtula lacrymalis. 

The cure of the epiphora, is, 1% By cauſing 2 revulſion, os 
derivation, of the peccant humour; to ſome'other part 


applying aſtringents externally,” Lapis 
_ commended, Wir os af- 
EPIPHYSIS *, Empuore, in anatomy, leſſer bore 8. 
hering, or growing to another, by ſimple contigut)- 


* 


Bong: en whit, and pu» 
The word is formed of the Greek, d, on, , un, al 
= ., grow, adbere: The Latins call it He, addiit ; 

, Bec. arts or chil- 
The ſubſtance of the epiphyſes is rare and lax; in 335 in 


age, and, at length, becomes qu ben, r ell. 


different object, vix. our Saviour's birth; and was called theo- 


* c 


It is commonly laid! down, that there ig 10 
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Pitcairn calls it a catarrh of the glands of the eye. der C- | 
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tion between the epypbyſis and the bone; though it is certain, 


is a reciprocal admiſſion of the heads, or extremities 
_— into * of the other. See ARTICULATI- 


ON. 


zz: others have no leſs than five, as the vertebræ. The de- 
* of adding epiphy/es to bones, was, to ſupply their defects, 
and render them longer and bigger at the extremes. 

Ep1PHysEs vermiformes, are two eminences of the cerebellum, 

ſhaped like worms, which keep open the paſſage from the third, 
to the fourth ventricle. _ ' 
In dilating the third ventricle of the brain, we perceive four 
eminences, two upper and bigger, called orbicular protuberances ; 
and two lower and leſs, called epiphyſes of the orbicular protu- 
berances. Dionis. 

EPIPLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſma. See CATAPLASM. 

EPIPLOCELE, EmTmacxnan, in medicine, a kind of hernia, 
or tumor, occaſioned by the deſcent of the epiploon, or 

- caul, into the ſcrotum. See HERNIA, and ENTER0-Eprple- 
cele. | 

IC, or Er1PLo1D, a term applied to the arteries and 

m through the ſubſtance of the ep:plon, or caul, 
ee Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 1. n. 37. See alſo EpiPLooN, 
and GASTREPIPLOON. ; | 

Ep1PLo1s Dextra, is a branch of the celiac artery, which runs 
through the right fide of the inner, or hinder leaf of the caul. 
See COELIAC. ; 2 

Erir Lois Poſtica, is a branch of the cceliac artery, ſpringing 
out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the hind- 
er leaf of the caul, <a ie 

Ee1PLots Siniſtra, is a branch of the celiac artery, which is be- 
ſtowed on the lower and left ſide of the caul. 

EPIPLOMPHALUS,* or ErITLOOMTHALON, Err Nh,uu , 
in medicine, a ſpecies of exomphalus, or navel- rupture; being 
a tumor or ſwelling of the part, occaſioned by the epiploon's 
falling into it. See EXOMPHALUs, and ENTERo-EeiPLoM- 

ALUS. 
52 The word is compounded of the Greek, £TiTAo0y, caul, and 
| jun, navel. 

EPIPLOON ,* in anatomy, a fatty membrane, ſpread over 
the inteſtines, and entering even into the ſinuoſities thereof; 
called alſo the omentum, and popularly the caul. See OMEN- 
TUM. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, «xrrazey, to ſwim upon, 
by reaſon it ſeems to float on the inteſtines. | 

EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS *, in medicine, a fort of tumor, 
of the exomphalus kind. It is formed of the epiploon, and the 
fleſh. See EXOMPHALUS. | 

* The word is compounded of the Greek words, eariTAoov, epi- 
ploon, gags, fleſb, and owparGr, umbilicus, navel. 

EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal government, or that 
form of church diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops are eſta- 
bliſhed, diſtin from, and. ſuperior to, prieſts or presbyters, 
See BisHoP, EPisCOPAL, EPISCOPALIAN, HIERARCHY, 
Ec. 

Epiſcopacy and presbytery, have been alternately eſtabliſhed and 
aboliſhed in Scotland. See PRESBYTERY. 

EPISCOPACIDE, the crime of murdering a biſhop by one of 
his own clergy.—By the ancient laws of England, the ſame 
obedience is due from a clergyman to his biſhop, as from a 
child to his father : and —5 the offences of epiſcapacide 
and parricide are made equal, viz. petty-treaſon. See T'REA- 
SON, | 

EPISCOPAL *, ſomething that belongs to a biſhop. See Bi- 
SHOP. | 

The word is formed of the Greek, &r10%or@r, overſeer, deri- 

ved from gTI@xorse, inſpicio, I inſpect, or overlook. 

Epiſcopal government, is the government of a dioceſe, where- 
in one {ſingle perſon, legally conſecrated, preſides over the 
clergy of a whole diſtrict, in quality of head, or ſuperinten- 
dent thereof; conferring orders, and exerciſing a ſort of juriſ- 
dition, See Drocksz, HIERARCHY, Cc. 
The Presbyterians 
demn the epiſcopal order as a human inſtitution, the mere re- 
ſult of pride, and ambition. Sce PxESBYTERIANS. 
Among the epiſcopal functions, the principal is that of 
holding frequent viſitations of the dioceſe. See VIs1TATI1- 
ON | | 


EPISCOPALIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with pon- 
tificalia, See PONTIFICALIA.. 3 
EriscorALIA, is alſo uſed to denote ſynodals, or cuſtomary 
payments, due to the biſhop from the clergy of his dioceſe ; 
Called alſo onus epiſcopale; See SYNODALS. F 
EPICOPALIANS, a name given to thoſe who adhere to the 
church of England, and particularly to the eccleſiaſtical hie- 
rarchy; ſuch as it was in the Romiſh church, before the re- 
formation; who affect the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, ca- 
nons, the office, or liturgy, -Wc.. and retain the greateſt part 
of the canon law, with the decretals of the popes, more cloſe- 
ly than the _—_ themſelves of ſeveral countries. Though, 
as to matters of doctrine, or faith, agree in moſt points 
with the calviniſts, or reformed, BOY To 


— 


There are ſome bones that have no epiphyſes at all, as the lower 


reject the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, and con- 


| 
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In Scotland, the principal diſſenters are the eþiſcopalans + lay 
ep1/copalians enjoy all the ſame civil privileges with thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church. They ate under no reſtrictions; tied to 
no teſts; but are employed in all places of truſt, upon taking 
the oaths to the government, But the * miniſters are 


liable to ſeveral penal laws; the greate part of them being 
nonjurors. 


EPISCOPI malta. See the article Mu LTA. | 
EPISCOPUS puerorum, biſhop of the boys; a ludicrous kind of of- 


fice, formerly exerciſed in churches, in that called the , o 
fools, or feaſt of the kalends. g ff of 
The cuſtom was for ſome youth in the feaſt of epiphany to plait 
his hair, that he might ſeem to have the tonſure, and to 
put on epiſcopal garments; and then to exerciſe a ſhew of 
juriſdiction, and do ſeveral ludicrous actions: for which reaſon 
he was called the biſhop of the beys. This cuſtom obtained among 
us, long after ſeveral conſtitutions were made to aboliſh it. See 

NNOCENTsS-Day, See diverſe curious particulars concerning 
this epi/copus puerorum, in John Gregory's Poſthumous Works ; 
or, for want of this, in the Antiquities of the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury, p. 71. 


EPISODE *, Eresodier, is commonly conceived to be a ſepa- 


rate incident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian, or poet, 
inſerts and connects with his principal action; to furniſh out 
the work with a greater diverſity of events: though, in ſtrict- 
neſs, all the particular incidents, whereof the action or nar- 
ration is compoſed, are called ep;/odes. 


The word is formed from the Greek, et, upon, and cg, 
ingreſſus, entry. 


Ee1s0DE, in dramatic poetry, was the ſecond part of the anci- 


ent tragedy, See TRAGEDY, 

The origin and uſe of 2p1/odes is deſcribed by M. Hedelin, and 
F. Boſſu. Tragedy, in its original, being only a hymn ſung 
in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons who made a kind of 
chorus, or concert of muſic, with dancing, and the like: to 
diverſify the repreſentation a little, and divert the audience, 
they bethought themſelves at length to divide the ſinging of 
the chorus into ſeveral parts; and to have ſomething rehearſed 
in the intervals. . 

At firſt, a ſingle perſon, or actor, was introduced, then two, 
then more; and what the actors thus rehearſed, or entertained 
the audience withal, being ſomething foreign, or additional to, 
or beſide, the ſong of the chorus, and no neceſſary part thereof, 
was called Eero ter, epiſode. | 
And hence tragedy came to conſiſt of four parts, the prologue, 
epiſode, exode, and chorus. 

The prologue was all that preceded the firſt entrance of the 
chorus. See PROLOGUE. 

The #p1/ode, all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of 
the chorus. 

The exode, all that was rehearſed after the chorus had done 
finging. See Exopium. | 
And the chorus, was the grex, or company that ſung the hymn. 
See CHORUS. ; 

And as this recitation of the actors was in ſeveral parts, and in- 
ſerted in ſeveral places; it might either be conſidered together, 
as a fingle epiſode, conſiſting of ſeveral parts; or each part 
might be called a diſtinct pid. 

Theſe ſeveral ep:ſodes in the ſame tragedy, might either be 
taken from ſo many different ſubjects; or from the ſame, 
divided into a proper number of recitations, or inci- 
dents. | 

To conſider only the firſt occaſion, and inſtitution, of theſe 
foreign, or additional pieces; it appears no ways neceſſary 
that they ſhould be all taken from one and the ſame ſubject : 
three or four recitations of different actions, no-wiſe related, 
or connected to each other, would eaſe the actors, and amuſe 
the people, in the intervals of the chorus, as well as if they 
were all ſo many parts of the ſame action. By degrees, what 
was at firft only an addition to the tragedy, became the prin- 


cipal part thereof. Then, the ſeveral pieces, or epiſodes, ba- 


gan to be conſidered as one ſingle body, which was not to 
have parts, or members of different nature, and independent 


of each other. 


The beſt poets took the thing in this light, and drew all their 
er from the ſame actian; which practice was ſo fully e- 

bliſhed in Ariſtotle's time, that he lays it down as a rule. 
Thoſe tragedies wherein this unity and connection was not 
obſerved, he calls ep:/odic pieces. See Episopic. 


Erisonx in epic poetry. The term epiſode, by being tranſplant- 


ed from the ſtage to the &poppuria, did not change its nature. 
All the difference Ariſtotle makes between the tragic and epic 


epiſodes, is, that the latter are more ample than the former. 
See Epic. 


Arifloth- uses the word in three different ſenſes: the firſt 


taken from the enumeration already made, of the parts of 


the tragedy, viz. prologue, chorus, epiſode, and ende. Whence 
it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is ep;/ode that is none 


of the other parts: {© that as among us, there are tragedies 


without either r chorus, or epilgue, the tragic epiſode 
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tragedy; conſequently, the epic epiſode 
mult 


muſt be the whole poem, in like manner. All there is to re. 
trench from its being the propoſition, and invocation, whi 


— 
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ſtand in lieu of the prologue. In this ſenſe, the epopœa and 
tragedy, have each only one epiſode ; and if the parts or 1Nct- 
dents be ill connected together, the poem will be ep:ſodrc and 
defective. 


the chorus, in the ſingular number; yet this ſingularity did 
by no means prevent every part or diviſion of the ſame from 
being called a chorus, without making ſeveral chorus's : ſo it 
was with the epiſode: each incident, and part of the fable 


ſede what in one ſenſe is neceſſary, and in another not; fo that 


| above-mentioned; yet he was not at liberty not to have uſed 


the ſubject, It is no epiſode, but the baſis, and, as it were, 


to be neceſſary parts of the action, extended and filled up with 
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But further, as all that was ſung in the tragedy, was called 


and action, is not only a part of the epiſode, but an epiſode 
itſelf, | 

The term epiſade, therefore, in this ſenſe, ſignifies every part 
of the action expreſſed in the plan, or firſt draught of the fable; 
as the abſence and wanderings of Ulyſſes, the diſorders in his 
family, and his preſence which retrieved and ſet all to rights 


again, 

kriſtorle furniſhes us with a third kind of ii]; in ſhewing, 
that what is contained and expreſſed in the firſt plan of the 
fable is proper, and that all the reſt is ep:/ode. = 
By proper, he means what is abſolutely neceſſary; and by ep:- 


the poet is at liberty to uſe, or let it alone. 
Thus, Homer, having made the firſt draught of the fable of 
his odyſſee, was not at liberty either to make Ulyſſes abſent 
from his country, or not. His abſence was eſſential; and 
therefore Ariſtotle ranks it among the things he calls proper. 
But he does not beſtow that appellation on the adventures of 
Antiphate, Circe, the Syrens, Scylla, Charybdis, &c. The 
poet was at liberty to have left theſe alone, and choſen others 
in their room; ſo that they are epiſodes, diſtinct from the firſt 
action, to which they are not immediately neceſſary. Indeed, 
in one ſenſe, they may be ſaid to be neceſſary: for Ulyſles's 
abſence being neceſſary, it follows, that not being in his own 
country, he muſt be ſomewhere elſe. If therefore the poet 
was at liberty, not to have uſed thoſe particular adventures 


any : But if he had omitted thoſe, he muſt neceſſarily have 
ſubſtituted others in their room. Otherwiſe, he would have 
omitted a part of the matter contained in his plan, and his poem 
had been defective. | 
This third ſenſe, therefore, of the word epiſode, comes to the 
ſecond: all the difference between them, is, that what we call 
epiſode, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the ground, or plan of the epi- 
ode, in the third: and that the third adds to the ſecond, cer- 
tain circumſtances which are only probable, and not neceſ- 
ſary, as the places, princes, and people, among whom Ulyſſes 
was caſt by Neptune. 
It muſt be added, that in an epi/ode in the third ſenſe, the inci- 
dent, or epiſode in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is grounded, is to 
be extended and amplified ; otherwiſe, an eſſential part of the 
action and fable does not become an epiſode. 
-Laſtly, it is in this third ſenſe that we are to underſtand 
that precept of Ariſtotle, not to make the epiſodes, till after 
the names of the perſons have been choſen. Homer would 
not have ſpoke of the fleet and ſhips as he has done; if, in 
lieu of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, and Tliad, he 
had choſe thoſe of Adraſtus, Capaneus, and Thebaid. See 
FABLE. | 
Upon the whole, the term ep:/ode, in the epic poem, as uſed 
by the father of the critics, Ariſtotle, does not ſignify any 
foreign, or accidental adventure; but the whole narration of 
the poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential part of the action and ſub- 
ject, amplified with probable circumſtances, 
Thus, Ariſtotle enjoins, that the epiſade be not added to the 
action, or fetched from elſewhere; but be a part of the action; 
and never uſes the word adding, in ſpeaking of epiſodes, though 
it occurred fo naturally to his interpreters that they have gene- 
rally uſed it in their tranſlations and comments. He does not 
fay, that after laying the plan, and chuſing the names, the 
poet is to add the epiſodes z but uſes a derivative of the word 


epiſode, eneredw, às if in Engliſh we ſhould fay, epiſadify his| 


action. | 


Add, that to ſhew the different extenſion of tragedy. and epo- | 


pœia, that is, how the one becomes longer than the other; 
he does not ſay, that there is but little epi/ode in tragedy ; but 
more accurately, that the epiſodes of tragedy are ſhort and con- 
ciſe; whereas the epopceia is lengthened out and extended by 
them. In one word, the —_ vengeance of the wicked peo- 
ple in Ulyſſes's court, as expreſſed in a few words by Ariſtotle, 
in his plan of the odyſſee, is a ſimple proper action, neceflary to 


ſtamen of an epiſode, And this ſame puniſhment explained and 
opened, with all the circumſtances of time, place, and per- 


ſons, is no ſimple and proper action, but an action epiſedified, 


or a real epiſode; which, though at the diſcretion of the poet, 


is yet neceſſary and proper to the ſubjeR, 1 wit. 
From what has been ſaid, we may venture to define | epiſodes 


probable circumſtances. . Now, an epiſode is only a part of an 


from epiſodes. Thus, in the Oedipus of Soph 


* 


action; and not a whole action. And this part of the action, 
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which is the bafis, or ground of the epiſode, m 
7 retain any thing of the Cn ty Ae aq hy 
rſt expreſſed in general, in the plan of the fable. 925 
Ariſtotle rehearſing the parts of the plan of the odyſſee, fn 
expreſly, that they are proper; and by that, diſtinguiſhes then 
| 
of the plague at Thebes is no ep;Jode, It * — vgs, 
and matter of an epiſode, which the poet might have uſe I 
he pleaſed. And Ariſtotle, obſerving that Homer in the Il 
had taken but few things for his ſubject, but that he had 2 
abundance of his epiſodes, intimates, that the fubje& _— 
in itſelf abundance of ep;fodes, which the poet may uſe, or 
lone, at pleaſure. That is, it contains the grounds, > far : 
na thereof, which may either be left in their general nd hs. 
ple brevity, as Seneca has done the ceaſing of the plague 2d 
may be extended and unfolded, as the ſame author has d o 
the puniſhment of Oedipus, | 57 
The ſubject of a poem is lengthened two ways: either, by the 
poets making uſe of a great many of his cpiſcdes; Eh om | 
plyfying, and giving a great extent to every one. By this * 
ter method, chiefly, it is, that the epic poets lengthen their 
poems much beyond the dramatic, It muſt be added, that there 
are certain parts of an action, which, of themſelves, do not 
naturally preſent or afford more than one epiſode ; ſuch as the 
death of Hector, of Turnus, or the like: whereas, there are 
other parts of the fable more copious and ſertile, and which 
oblige the poet to make diverſe epiſodes on each; though laid 
down in the firſt plan, with as much ſimplicity as the reſt: 
ſuch are the battels of the Trojans and Grecians ; the abſence 
of Ulyſſes; the wanderings of Eneas, c. For Ulyſſes's ab- 
ſence ſo many years from his own country, required his pre- 


contain; 


ſence elſewhere ; and the deſign of the fable was to throw him 


into ad wp dangers, and different countries. Now each peril, 
and each new country, furniſhed an epr/ode, whi 

might uſe if he pleased. be e ep 
The reſult of the whole is, that epiſodes are not ations, but 
parts of actions; that they are not added to the action and mat- 
ter of the poem, but what makes the action and matter them- 
ſelves, as the members make the body : that, of courſe, the 
are not to be fetched from elſewhere, but raiſed from the grou 
or baſis of the action: that they are not united, and connected 
with the action, but with one another: that all the parts of an 
action are not ſo many epiſodes, but only ſuch as are am- 
plified, and extended with particular circumſtances: and, 
laſtly, that their union with each other, is neceſſary in the 
ground of the ep:/ode, and probable in the circumſtances thereof. 
dee ACTION. | 


EPISODIC, in poetry. A fable is faid to be EPrsopic, when 


it is ſwelled with unneceffary incidents; and its epiſodes are 
not neceſſarily, nor properly connected with each other, See 
Ergon. 10 en 
Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt defectiue, 
whoſe epiſodes have no connection, or dependance on each 
other; which he calls epiſodic, q. d. ſaperabundunt in epiſodes 3 
by reaſon ſo many little epiſodes can never compoſe one whole 
one; but neceſſarily remain in a- vicious plurality. See 
FABLE, | | Fes! | 
The moſt ſimple actions are moſt ſubject to this regularity 3 
in that, having fewer incidents and fewer parts than others, 
they afford leſs matter. An unwary poet will ſometimes hare 
conſumed his whole ſtock in the firſt, or ſecond time that his 
actors appear between the chorus's: and be driven to a nccelk- 
ty of looking out for other actions, to ſupply the remauung 
intervals. Ariſt. Poet. c. . 12 5 

The firſt French poets did the like: to fill each act, they took 
ſo many different actions of a hero; which had no other con- 
nection between them, but that they were dane by the fame 
perſon: Boſſu, p. 106. I li aw x 
If an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances whereof 


are unneceſlary, and whoſe ground and ſubject is no part a 


the action, that is, of the matter of the poem; ſuch an epi he 
renders the fable cpiſodic. This irregularity is diſcovered, When 
one may take away a whole epiſode,” without ſubſtituting au) 
thing in its room; and yet leave no chaſm, or detect 5 4 
poem. The bhiſtory of Hypſipyle; in Statius's T fry 'f 
fords an inſtance of theſe faulty epiſodes, - If the whole Kory" 
that illuſtrious nurſe were retrenched, the ſequel of the 15 
pal action would be the better for it. Nor would an) 


imagine he had forgot any thi or that there wa. any mem: 


ber of his action wanting. Boſſu. 


u. 4 Jo external- 
EPISPASTIC 7, in medicine, a remedy, which bang © | A. 


ly applied, drawsor attracts the humour to the-part 5 © 
an attractiue. See ATTRACTIVE. 2 1 
*The word is Greek, formed of 671, and c, nale 


draw. 


| 5 r bas nog od d- 
Ot eli dere ure ſome which aft very, the 199.0 
thereon. 


thers with a deal of violence. | Thoſe of the 79 
and Nast the skin, make it red, and even raise res” 
See VESIC Aron... e muſtarh 
The principal ſimple epiſpaſties are pellitory» S8. Lena 
onions, yeaſt, gooſe-dung; and that of Pigeon 
Sec. ot TT OP 


EPL 


neren 


8 


= 


bra 
2 


— 
+ a as I > 


pe 


6's E in antiquity, a perſon who has the] In epitaphs, the dead perſon is ſometimes introduced, by way 
EPISTATTS e an air, or a m_ of 383833 ſpeaking to the living; of which we have a 
che word is derived from the Greek, E, ſaper, over, and] fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age; wherein the dead 
cel, fo, 1 ſtand. wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving husband. 
| The term is of conſiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the ancient go- Immatura peri : ſed tu felicior, annos 
ment of Athens; where the ep;/fates was the ſenator in Niue tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 
mw nd for that day, or whoſe turn it was to reſide that| The French have a proverb, menteur comme un epitaph : he lies 
| day. The conſtitution was this: the ten tribes of Athens, elect- like an epitaph ; in alluſion to the eloges ordinarily contained 
1 of way year by lot, each of them fifty ſenators ; which made] therein, which are not always over juſt, _ 
5 a ſenate of five hundred. Every tribe had the precedence in Er IT R, is alſo applied to certain eloges, either in proſe or 
its turn, and ſurrendered it again, ſucceſſively, to another, The] verſe, compoſed without any intent to be engraven on 
fifty ſenators in office were called prytanes ; the particular place] tombs. : a 
where they aſſembled Neu ; and the term, or duration, In the anthologies, or collections of epigrams, we have abun- 
of their office, viz. thirty-five days, prytanea. During theſe | dance of ſuch epitaphs; ſome of them ludicrous and ſatyrical: 
thirty-five days, ten, of the fifty prytanes, preſided weekly, others grave. For a ſpecimen we ſhall here add a very beau- 
under the name of proedre. of theſe proedri, there was] tiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on himſelf, to be put 
one to preſide each day of the week, under the title of ep;/Zates.| on a little country-houſe, whither he retreated from the court 
No perſon was allowed to hold this office more than once in| and town, to ſpend his laſt days. 
his whole life; leſt he ſhould fall too much in the taſte of 


: Hic, O viator ſub lare parvuls, 
dominion. The ſenators of all the other tribes ſtill voted, ac- Couleius Bic ef? conditus, hic jacet 
cording to the order the lot had given them; but the protanes | Defunctus humani laboris 
alone convened the aſſemblies ; the proedr: laid the buſineſs be- Sorte, ſupervacuag; vita; 
fore them; and the cpiſtates took their votes and opinions. Ne indecora pauperie nitens, 

It mult be added, that of the ten proedri, of each week, there Et non inerti nobilis atis, 
were but ſeven that could preſide, each his day, in quality of Fanoq; dile&is popells, 
lates. The ten proedri elected the ſeven prytanes, See Divitiis, animoſus hoftis, 
RYTANES. . : Poffis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
EPISTEMONARCH *, a dignitary in the ancient Greek | En terra jam nunc quantula ſufff:it ? 
church, appointed to watch over the doctrines of the church z Exempta ſit curis, viator, 
and to inſpect, or ſuperintend every thing relating to the faith, Terra fit illa levis, precare. 
in quality of cenſor thereof, His office anſwered pretty much He fparge flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
to that of magi/ter ſacri palatii at Rome. Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
® The word is derived from the Greek, exignun, ſcience, know- ITE 


Herbiſg; adoratis corona 
ledge, and a, command, pr ecedence. . Vatis adbuc cinerem calentem. 

EPISTLE *, En:50a8, a letter miſſive, See the article Lx r- EPITASIS *, in the ancient poetry, the ſecond part, or diviſion 

TER. ö | 4 of a dramatic poem; wherein the plot, or action, propoſed 
2 d- Ie 8 8 3 e Aron I creo and entered upon in the firſt-part or protaſis, was carried on, 

ky fle 1 3 edicatory a * heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it arrived at its 
In ſpeaking of letters written by the moderns, or rather in the _y eight, called i" Hg" Bev. P'KOT AB, - and 
modern languages, we never uſe the word tk. Thus, we A | — 
ſay, the letters, not epz/les, of the cardinal d'Oſſat; of Voi- 6 aa I cy en rei nd - — 

| ture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, &c. But thoſe wrote] This diviſion is laid aſide in the modern drama ; in lieu where- 

by the ancients, or rather in the ancient languages, we call of, our plays are divided into acts. See AcT. 

| epiſiles : as the cpiſtles, not letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, | The epitaſis might, ordinarily, take up about our ſecond or 
Busbequius, 9 Oc. of St. Auguſtine, St. Jerome, &c.| third act. See Tracey. 

The epiftles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, &c. to the Ro- EPiTAsIs, Exilaris, in medicine, denotes the increaſe, or 
mans, Cor inthians, &c, RE | growth, and heightening of a diſeaſe ; or the beginning of a 
James Altingius writ 5000 letters, of which a few only are paroxyſm, particularly in a fever. Sec STATE. | 
— in zayle, in vit. —Druſius, beſide Hebrew, reek, EPITHALAMIUM “, Er:fuatuior, in poetry, a nuptial ſong 3 

rench, Engliſh, and F lemiſh letters, received 2300 in Latin, or a compoſition, uſually in verſe, on occaſion of a marriage 
which were found among his papers. Curiand. in Vit. p. IT. between two perſons of eminence. | 

EPISTOLARY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe, ep;folary The word is formed of sh, and $aaapO, dride chamber. 

fle. See STYLE, hey Ol | _ The topics it chiefly inſiſts on, are the praiſes of matrimony, 

EP1STOLARY is, ſometimes, alſo applied to authors who have] and of the married couple ; with the pomp and order of the 
wrote ep1/iles, or letters :—The principal epr/tolary authors, are marriage N it concludes, with prayer to the gods for 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Tull 5 the nger Pliny, Seneca the their proſperity, their happy offspring, &c.—Catullus exceeded 
philoſopher, Petrarch, Politian, Busbequius, Eraſmus, Lip-| all antiquity, in his epithalamiums ; and the cavalier Marino, 
— wr. Aſcham, Milton, Petau, Launoi, Sarau,| all the moderns. — © 

zac, and Voiture, | | a EPITHEM “, ErIr HEMA, in pharmacy, a kind of fomenta- 

EPISTOMIUM, Erice, in hydraulics, a plug, or inſtru- tion, or remed of a | irituo or aromatic kind ; applied 

ment, by the application whereof, the orifice of a, veſſel may 7a . l = 


: externally upon the regions of the heart, or liver; to ſtrength- 
be opened, and ſhut again, at pleaſure. en and comfort the ſame, or to correct ſome intemperature 
EPISTROPHEUS, in anatomy, (from eTi5gopw, converto, 1] thereof, See FoMENTATIOx. | ? 
turn about) the ſame with card. See CARDo., The word is formed from the Greek, d upon, and 7131wr, 
EPISTYLE “, EmFvarey, in the ancient architecture, a term| * ono, I put | 


uſed by the Greeks, for what we call architrave, viz. a maſſive] There are two kinds of epithems ; the one liquid, the other 
of ſtone, or a piece of wood, laid immediately over the capi- || falid : the liguid epithem is a ſomentation of a more ſpirituous 
tal of a column. See ArcurTRAve. | 1755 nature than the reſt ; the ſolid, is a mixture of conſerves, the- 
The word is derived from the Greek, ei, ſuper, upon, and | riaca, confections, and cordial powders, generally ſpread on a 
ru O, column. . > piece of ſcarlet, or leather. | 
The epi/iyle is the firſt, or loweſt member of the entablature. | EPITHET *, EmT:0s]ov, a noun adjective, expreſſing ſome qua- 
ENTABLATURE, 13 7 ty of a ſubſtantive to which it is joined. See ADJEc- 
EPITAPH “, Erlass, a monumental inſcription, in honour, | Tive. 3 
or memory of a perſon defunct; or an inſcription engraven, | - The word is formed of dr, upon, and Nai, pofitio, put- 
or cut, on a tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's „ ting: 8 F hs | 
his name, family, and uſually ſome eloge of his virtues, or good| As, a fruitful vine, a ſtately pile, an echoing vault, &c. 
qualities. See MonumenT, Toms, e. . Epithets, are engines of mighty uſe, and conveniency among 
0 — word comes from sh, upon, and rah, /zpuchre. See] the poets, and orators ; who ſupply in epithets, what they 


| want in things. Card, Perron even blames Homer on the 
| The ſtyle of taphs, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in Latin, is] head of epithets ; obſerving that he frequently hooks in epi- 
; 3 See Layibary Style, IG $9 

t 


: 8 thets, without any ſenſe, or ſignificancy at all, to help out 

Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died in| his meaſures ; — that be equips every hero with an epithet, 

battle. Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, not v not according to the exigence of the caſe, but the meaſure of 
ample, but exceedingly well choſen. Fa, Labbe has like wi che yerſs. | SET RO YE 


| ven a collection of the like kind, in French; entitled, tre-|ErTHET, is alſo uſed for a ſurname, or ſecond appellation. 
2 Pit et. Camden and Weaver have done ſomethin 1 4 1 | I 1 wall 7 

e way in our Engliſh epitaphs. An epitaph is fai ithets were ani very frankly, either on ac- 
: to be yet wanting to the duke of We e. r of any defects 5 the body, or mind; Bags themſelves 
? ment ; though a premium of 500 pounds was offered by] were not exempted from them. Hence, thoſe epithets ſo fre- 
„ 


Vor. I. Ne LIV. 


— 


compoſe one werthy of the] quent in hiſtory ; as Long-ſhanks, Edward Iron-ſides, 
| BY "erty 8 e 140 nd, t,t 1 - 
| or 
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EPITOME“, 


E P O 


Nor have the French uſed their kings any better: witneſs |, 


their Charles the ſimple, Louis the lazy, fainzant, (Ludovicus 


nihil ſaciens;) Pepin the ſhort ; Louis the ſtammeter, . 4. 


begue. 


EPI[THYME, Er:9vner, a medicinal plant, of a very extraordi- 


nary nature, and figure. Its ſeed is very ſmall, from which 
ariſe long threads like Faire which ſoon periſh, as well as the 
root, unless they meet with ſome neighbouring plant, both to 
ſuſtain and feed them. See PARASITES. | | 
The epithyme, in Engliſh called dadder, grows indifferently on 
all kinds of herbs; and, of conſequence, the kinds thereof 
are infinite: to which writers uſually attribute the part:cular 
virtues of the plants they grow on. 


The moſt known of theſe plants, and thoſe moſt uſed in me- 


dicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme; which are the proper 
ehithymes ; and thoſe on flax. 
ſhops ; the one from Venice, the other from Candia: they 
have both an aromatic taſte, but that of Venice the ſtrongeſt. 
Their uſe is to ſtrengthen the parts, and prevent obſtructions 
of the viſcera, c. | 

an abridgment ; or a reduction of the principal 
matters of a larger book, into a little compaſs. See ABRIDG- 
MENT. 


| 4 1 
* The word is Greek, Sen, formed of 6H]qurerr, reſecare, 


to retrench, abridge, or cut off. 


The cite of Baronius's annals' is done by de Sponde (Spon- 


danus.) Bernier has given an epztome of the philoſophy of Gal\- |. 


2 
ſendus. 


It is a popular objection againſt the epitomizing. of authors, | 
that it frequently occaſions the loſs of the originals. Thus 
the loſs of the hiſtorian Trogus Pompeius, is attributed to his | 


epitomizer Juſtin ; and the los of a great part of Livy to Lu. 
Florus. 


three long, and one ſhort. See Foor. 
Grammarians reckon four ſpecies of epitrites the fir/# con- 


ſiſting of an iambus and ſpondee : as Salatantes, The ſecond | 


of a trochee and ſpondee : as Concitati. The third of a 
ſpondee and an iambus : as Comminzcans, And the fourth 
of a ſpondee and trochee : as {ncantare, | 


EPITROPE, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, by the Latins 


called conce/ſi ; whereby the orator grants ſomething which he 
might deny; that, by this ſhew of impartiality, it may be 


more ealily granted which he requires, in his turn. See Com- 


CESSION, i ba 
This figure is frequently invidious; Let them extol his 
« probity ; I acquieſce and am ready to be ſilent: but when 


they propoſe him for a pattern of wit, my ſpken is raiſed, 


© 69? | Mad. 


EPITROPUS, a. kind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which 


. 


ſians and A 


chronology. See CHRONOLOGY, _ „ | 
To reduce the years of one ꝓecha to thoſe of another, i, e. 
de fat What year of Ole, e e 


the Greek Chriſtians, under the dominion of the Turks; elect, 


in the ſeveral citics, to terminate the differences that ariſe 


among them ; and avoid carrying. them before the' Turkiſh | 


magiſtrates. 


There are ſeveral epitropi in each city: M. Spen, in his | 


travels, obſerves, that at Athens there are eight; taten out of 
the ſeveral pariſhes, and called veechiardi, i. b. old men. But 
Athens is not the only place where there are ep/#r5# © they are 
in all the iſlands of the Archipelago,” {OE 

Some Latin authors of the Vth century, call epitrepi, thoſe 


who more anciently were called vie, and ſince vides. See 


1 


VIDAuE. E n 
In times ſtill earlier, the Greeks uſed the term ##p4#O-; in 


the ſame ſenſe as the Latins did prcurutor, Vig. forth com. 


. 


miſſioner, or intendant. See PROCURATOR. 
Thus the commiſſioners of proviſtons in the Perſtan army, are 
called by Herodotus, and Xenophon, epztropi ** in the New 
Teſtament, &ez7F, denotes the ſteward of a houſhold, 
rendered in the vulgate, procuraltr. nee 


Iſh we more uſually call an ge dÞlayea, or ſpread eg. * Sec 
D:sPLAYED, and EAGLE, We | Ne 


EPOCHA ®, in chronology, a term, or fixed point vf time, 


whence the years are numbered, or accounted.” See YEAR, 
and ARA. | 5 8 STO node 
* The word is Greek sr, d. d. 1#hibittd, r4þreſfo,. formed 
of "Ts xv, ta ſuſtain, flop ; by reaſon the epochs defines; or 
limits a certain ſpace of time. See Time. © te tf 
Different epecha's, obtain in different nations; and nd wonder: 
for there being no aſtronomical conſideration to render one 


| preferable to another, their conſtitution is pure? arbitrary. 
That principally regarded among Chriſtians, is the 4pocha of | 
the nativity, or incarnation of Jeſus Chrift ; that of the ma- 


hometans, the hegira ; that of the Jews, Ec. the creation of 
the world ; that of the ancient Greeks, the olympiads ; that of 
the Romans, 18 building of the city; that of the ancient Per- 
yrians, the epocha of Nabonaſſar, &c; See In- 
CARNATION,. HEGIRA, OLYMPIAD, Cc. e 
The doctrine and uſe of epochd's, is of very great extent in 


There are two kinds in the 


Eroch A brift, or of our Loyd, is the vulzar epecha throy 


ELII KIT Us, in proſody, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables ; | 


| 


PLOVE, in heraldry. An $i ErLovx', 18 ar in Eng- | 


eing 


and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be the year 


3 eee egg | 
: Dionyſius gan his account. from the conception, or inco- 


_ See INCARNATION, 
_ vur's nativity a year too late; or, th: 

e the time preſeribed by, Dionyligs.for his over 
But, the truth is, the fault ies on Beda, who miſiuterpretel 


=_ 


the firſt year of Chriſt z according to Dionyſiuss fa, i the 


reduce all 


Et © 


ther; 2 of years has been invented, which 


l w_ the — 1 is, 
receptacle of them all, called the Julian pericd mme 
od all the epachz's are reduced, 7. e. 3 G peri. 
whereon each epocha, commences, is determined. Al as, 
mains, therefore, is to add the given year of one Fir that re. 
rs of the period correſponding with its riſe : and 7 to the 
ame to ſubtfact the year of the ſame period correfponl 

the other p h. The remainder is the year of that. ing to 
cha. See fur IAN PERIOD: A ad, | other /. 
ghout 


Europe; commencing from our Saviour's nativit 

253 or rather, according to the uſual aeg 155 December 
cumciſion, the firſt of January; but particularly in F 18. 
from the incarnation, or annunciation of the bleſf a Fad, 
on IE of March 1 Nine months prior to the m 
ty. TIVITY R 4 
*. N q N b on AMONG are, 
Now, the year of the Julian period whereon Chriſt was 6 
4713, con- 


ſequently, the firſt year of the æra of Chtiſt, correſponds to 


= year 471 of the Julian period, 

ence, 19. If to any given year of Chriſt, £ 
the ſum will be the year of the Julian Ne ye — 
thereto. E. gr. If to the preſent year 1725, ay yk 


47 I 3 the ſum 6438, is the preſent year of the Julian per. 


20. On the contrary, ſubtracting 47 13, from any s; 

of the Julian period, the remainder by the n 
Chrift; e. gr. from the year of the Julian periol 636 
ſubtracting 47 13, the remainder is the year of dat 
172 | | 


728. | 
In effect, op epocha of our 1 ſerves not only for the com- 
putation of the years elapſed iince the epocha : 
_ of 3 before it. N Fr ging, " 
ow, to find the year of the Julian period, correſpondins 
a given year before Chriſt; ſubtract the rde 4 
4714; the remainder is the correſpohdent gear required. 
Thus, e. gr. the year before Chriſt 752, is the year 3956 of 
the Julian period. On the contrary, ſubtracting the year of 
85 * period from 47 14, the remainder is the yer beſore 
_.:. we 
The author of the vulgar h, or way of computing f 
Chriſt, is an abbot of Rome, one. 1 Exiguus, b 4 
tion a Scythian ; who flouriſhed under Juſtinian, about the 
year $07 : though 40 borrowed the hint from Pano- 
dorus an Egyptian monk. Till his time, the generality of 
Chriſtians computed their years, either ſrom/ the building of 
Rome, or according to the order. of the emperors and conſuls, 


" 


and the other ways in uſe with the people they lived . 


mong.” . | 
This ' diverſity n a great diſtraction between the 
churches of the eaſt and weſt ; Dionyſius, to compoſe the 


fame, firſt propoſed a new form of the year, with a new ge- 


neral æra, Which in a few years time Was generally admit 


nation, 177 arly called lady day, or the anmmiciatin: which 
method ſtill obtains in the dominions of Great-Britain, and 


there only ; ſd that the Dionyſian, and Engliſh, cha, is the 


ſame. In the other countries of Europe, they reckon from 


the firlt of January; except in the court of Rome, where the * 


Socha of the incarnation {till obtains for the date of their buls. 


. . 


It mat be added, that this epochs of Dionyſs is charged with 


a miſtake : the common opinion is, that it places our Sri 
that he was born the win- 


Di6nyfius, and whoſe interpretation we follow ; as has been 
ſhewn by Petavius, from Dionyſius 's own: epiltles. For Div- 
nyſius began his cycle from the year of the Julian period 4742; 
but ont poets from the year 47 1g, wherein the vulgar #14 ſup- 

rift to have been incarnate, oats $40 41955 : 
r, therefore, which, according to the yulger epocha i 


ſeeond: So that the preſent year, Which Ws call 1725, 


ſhould, . in juſtice, be 1725. Though Jene chrenolegets 


inſtead of one year, will have the error two. 


I0o this vulgar ra, as a ſure, fix d point, chranologets ale 
e other epocha's ; though There is not one uf ent | 
but what is controverted; ſo much uncertainty there 8 in 


doctrine of time. We ſhall exhibit, them as reduce tothe * 


Erochg of the creation, or bis.conditi,; according ih dhe compurr”- 


_ Chriſt 3761 3 and co 
Choil 3764 3 and 


on af the Jews, called. ale the bd Pech, >the ere 


the Julian period anſwering to the Year 
Za pl olng on the ſeventh dayr of Oase. 


Julian period, the remainder is the year of the Je 
| 3 mm 125 * 


- 


4 1 wa Wo, , Se. bY i of 7-68 | oof the 2 


J 


Sith. a. 6. 4 a> [RY 


EP O 


ponding thereto. Thus, e; gr. the preſent year being the 
2 — the Julian period 3 it is the 548th year ot the 
Tewiſh epocha, or ſince the creation of the world. - 
This epocha is ſtill in uſe among the Jews. 


the year before the Julian period 7 87 z ailwering to the year 
Chriſt 5 5% 0. 6 F | 

_—_ to — given year of the Julian, period. adding 7873 

the ſum gives the year of this epoc hu. E. gr. 6438 being the 

preſent year of the Julian period ; 7 390 is the preſent year of 

this epocha, or the age of the world, according to this compu- 


tation. | LL. | | 
author of this ep:cha, is Julius Africanus, who collected 
hy — the biforians But when it came to be admitted into 
civil uſe, 8 years were added to it; that ſo every year there- 
of divided by 15, might exhibit the indiction, which the ea- 
ſtern emperors uſed in their charters and diploma's. 
The epecha of the creation uſed. by the later Greeks, and Ruſ- 
ſans, in the year 795, before the Julian period; or the year 
5509 before hriſt; commencing from the 1{t day of Sep- 
tember. Though the Ruſſians, having lately admitted the 
Julian calendar, begin their year from the iſt of January. 
Hence, adding 795, to the year of the Julian period, the ſum 
gives the year of this epocha. Thus, e. gr. the Julian period 
of the preſent year being 6438; the preſent year of this epo- 
cha, i. e. the years from the creation, on this footing, are 
7233. Again, from the preſent year 7233, ſubtracting 5508; 
the remainder is the year of the common æra 1725. 
This æra was uſed by the emperors of the caſt, in their diplo- 
mata, &c. And thence. alſo called the c:v1/ era of the Greeks. 
In reality, it is the ſame with the epocha of the Conſtantino- 


Conſtantinople. See PERIOD. ; 

The Alexandrian ErochA of the creation, is the year 780, be 
fore the Julian period; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 
5494 ; and commencing on the 29th of Auguſt. 1 
Hence, adding 5493, to the preſent year of Chriſt 1725; the 
ſum, 7218, givE the preſent year of this epocha : or years 
elapſed ſince the creation, according to this computation, 

This epocha was firſt, concerted by Panodorus, a monk of 
Egypt, to facilitate the computation. of Eaſter ; whence ſome 
call it, the Greek eccleſiaſtical epacha. 


commencing in autumn. | 
Hence, ſubtracting 486, from the Julian period of the preſent 


reſult 505 3, is the preſent year of this epocha. 
This epocha is uſed in Euſebius's chronicon, and the Roman 
martyrology. | q 

EPOCHA of the olympiads, is the year of the Julian period 3938; 
anſwering to the year 776 before Chriſt, and the year 2985 
from the creation; commencing at the full moon next the 
ſummer ſolſtice; and each dlympiad containing four years: 


cipally by the Greeks, and had its origin from the olympic 
games, which were celebrated at the beginning of every fifth 
year, See OLYMPIAD. | | | 


EPocHa of the building of Rome, or urbis condite, U. C. is the 


Dizcleſian E2oCRa, or Erocha of martyrs, is the year of the 
of Chriſt 2836. 

called the era f martyrs from the great number of, chriſtians, 
rtyrdom under the reign of: that emperor. | 


cal computations, call it the gear of grace. Though. they dp, 
But when the Dionyſ een er, 
begin onyſian period of 5 34 years is enpired, they; 


x ir computation afreſh.from. 1, 2, rr. 
| dan of the ee er MAabemetan Er oA, is the year of 1 


ulian, period g 335, anſwering to the year e Gaz 


commences on the x6th/of July, che day f Mahomet's Hig (C 


— —-— : nga rr dat | 
is ' epoeÞþa-is uſed by the Turks and Arabs, s jo. 
1 y the Turks and Arabs, and ven all w 


The ErochHA of the creation, uſed by the Greek hiſtorians, is 


politan period; whence ſome call it the epacha of the: period of | 


The Euſebian ErochA of the creatian, is the year of the Julian 
period 486; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4228; and 


year 6438; or adding 4228 to the preſent year of Chriſt, the | 


This epacha is very famous in ancient hiftory: it was uſed prin- | 


year of the Julian period 3961, according to Varro; or 
3962, according to the Faſti Capitolini; anſwering to the 
years before Chriſt 752, or 7533 and beginning on the 21ſt 


net reckon their years in a continued ſeries rom this qpochg., | 


ho.| TJ - trix, eſthar. 'Whence 


the third emperor of the Turks. The aſtronomers, Alfra- 


ganus, Albategnius, Alphonſus, and Ulugh Bei 1, refer Ma- 
homet's flight to the 15th of July; but al the —— who uſe 
the epocha, agree to fix it on the 16th. See HE GIRA. 
EPOCHA & the Seleucide, uſed by the Macedonians, is the year of 
the Julian period 4402; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 
312, See SELEUCIDZ. N 
Yezdegerdic, or Perſian Erocha, is the year of the Julian period 
5345 3 anſwering to the year of Chriſt 632, and commencing 
on the 16th of June, 
This epocha is taken from the death of Yezdegerdis, the laſt 
king of Perſia, ſlain in battle by the Saracens. | 
Julian EeocHa, or Erocha of Fulian years, is the year of the 
Julian period 466g ; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 45. 
This epacha had its origin from the year of the reformation of 
the calendar under Julius Cæſar; called the year of con ſiiſion. 


See YEAR. 

Gregorian EPOCHA, See GREOORIAN. 

Spaniſh EPOCHA, is the year of the Julian period 4676 ; an- 
ſwering to the year before Chriſt 38. See /Exa. 

Actiac, or Actian Eroch, is the year of the Julian period 


on the 29th of Auguſt. See AcrIAx. 

Other memorable epocha's are, that of the deluge, in the year 

of the creation 1656: the birth of Abraham in 2039: the 

Ifraelites exodus or departure out of Egypt, in 2544: the 

building of the temple of Jeruſalem in 2023: and the deſtru- 

ction of the ſame in the year of Chriſt 70: the taking of 

Conſtantinople by the Turks, in 1453, &c. | 

EPODE, EmT«os, in lyric poetry, the third or laſt part of the 
ode ; the ancient ode, or fong, being divided into ftrophe, an- 
tiſtrophe, and epode. See Ope, &c. 

The epode was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding {till before the altar, 
after all the turns and returns of the ſtrophe, and antiſtrophe. 
See STROPHE, &c. | 
The epode was not confined to any preciſe number, or kind of 
verſes; as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe were. But when 
the ode contained ſeveral epodes, ſtrophes, &c. they were all 
alike. | 
As the word epode, then, properly ſignifies the end of the 
ſong ; and as in odes, what they called the epode, finiſhed the 
ſinging : it became cuſtomary, as M. Dacier ſhews, for a little 
verſe, which being put after another, 'cloſed the period, and 


finiſhed the ſenſe which had been ſuſpended in the firſt verſe, 
to be called epade, q | 
And hence it is, that the VIth book of Horace's odes Is enti- 
tled Liber E padan, book of podes, by reaſon the verſes there- 
of are alternately long and ſhort ; and that the ſhort one, 
| erally, though not always, cloſes the ſenſe of the long one. 
t the ſignification of the word is extended till further 
epode being become a general name for all kinds of ſhort verſes, 
that follow one or more long ones, of what kind ſoever they 
be: and, in this ſenſe, a pentameter is an epode, after an hexa - 
meter, which in reſpe& thereof is a pro- ode. | 


der, reaching up to the neck. 

The word is Greek tote, where it primarily ſignifies a ſhort 
cloak or mantle to cover the ſhoulders. | 
Some authors apply the word epamis to the upper part of the 
os humeri: but the antient Greek phyſicians only uſe it for the 
muſcular, or fleſhy part, placed as abovementioned. . 
EPOPOEIA “, EA E,, in poetry, the hiſtory, action, or 
fable, that makes the ſubje& of an epic poem. See Ac rio, 

and FABLE. | EI 29368 AH n . | 
The word is derived. from the Greek, eO, carmen, verſe ; 
and aroitw, facio, I make. | | & 
In the common uſe of the word, however, epope:a is the fame 
with epos, or — poem itſelf: in which ſenſe it is defined, a 
diſcourſe in with art, or a fable agreeably imitated from 
ſome important action, and related in verſe, in a probable and 
ſurprizing manner; with a view to form the manners, &c. 
See Eyid Pom̃m. ae $1207 
EPULO, in antiquity, a miniſter of ſacrifice among the Romans. 
See SachtrIi oec. yo 1063); N 
The pontifices not being able to attend all the ſacrifices per- 
formed at Rome, to ſo many Gods as were adored by that 
T_ ; appointed three miniſters, whom they called epulmes, 
reaſon they oonferred on them the care and management of 
the epula, ſeaſts in the ſolemn games and feſtivalss.. 
To them ibelonged the ordering and ſerving the ſacred banquet, 


bordered with purple, lie the pontifices. Their number was 
ut length àugmentgd from three to ſeven, and afterwards by 
Q eſar toten. « eee ee eee, 
P Pheirfirſt eſtabliſhment was in the year of Rome 558, under the 
conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Marcellus. 
** , ETovae]:xa, in r drying, aſtringent 
romellies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate wounds, 
n CicArRISVE, SGW. 
The word is formed of the Greek, «xj ſuper, and way, cica- 


** 
— 


n faith: it wess bolt in roduved by Omaf, 


.the verb, uu sicatricem iuſero, 


I cicatrize. « 
1 Such 


4684, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 30. Commencing 


EPOMIS „ Exons, in anatomy, the upper part of the ſhoul- 


ane eng- 5hom:it be imallanales 18 on ſuch occaſions to Jupiter, c. They wore a gown 
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- Such are emplaſters of ceruſs, and diapalma; the unguent 
mpholyx, c. | | 
EPULUM, in antiquity, banquet ; a holy feaſt prepared for the 

gods. See FEAST, | 7. 

The ſtatues of the gods were commonly laid upon a bed, and 
ſerved in the epula as if they had been very hungry; to per- 
form which, was the function of the miniſters of ſacrifice, 
hence called epulones, See EpuLo. 

EQUABLE Motion, is that whereby the moveable body pro- 


ceeds with the ſame continued velocity; neither accelerated 


nor retarded, See Mor rox. N 
EqQUABLE Pulſe. a ULSE, 
TEanrn Style. ov the axons . 
EQUAL, a term of relation between two or more things of the 
ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality. ; 
Wolfius defines equals to be thoſe things which may be ſubſti- 


tuted for each other, without any alteration of their quantity. | 
It is an axiom in geometry, that two things which are equal to | 


the ſame third, are equal to each other. And again, if to, or 


from equals, you add or ſubſtract equals, the remainders will be | 


equal, See EQUALITY. 


| Equar Circles, in geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are 


equal, See CIRCLE. 8 

Eu Al Angles, are thoſe whoſe ſides are inclined alike to each 
other; or which are meaſured by ſimilar arches of their cir- 
cles. See ANGLE. 

Equal Arches. See the article ARCH. | | 

EqQuar Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's are equal; whether the 

figures be ſimilar, or not. See FiGURE. 

The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an equal concavi- 
ty, or convexity, when they have the ſame ratio, or propor- 
tion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles, whereof they 
are parts, See SEGMENT. 

EqQuaAL Solids, are thoſe which comprehend, or contain each as 
much as other; or whoſe ſolidities, or capacities are equal, See 
SOLID, 


EqQuar Hyper bola's, are thoſe all whoſe ordinates to their inde- | 


terminate axes, are equal to each other; taken at equal di- 
ſtances from their vertices. See wn BOLA, 

EqQuaL Numbers. . UMBER, 

ye Hours, 3 See the ale Hovs, 

EQUAL geometrical ratio's, are all thoſe whoſe leaſt terms are ſimi- 
lar aliquot, or aliquant parts of the greater. See RaT1o0, 
.EquAL arithmetical ratic's, are thoſe wherein the difference of 

the two leſs terms, is equal to the difference of the two greater. 
See RATIO, 
.EqQuaAL, in optics. We ſay, that things ſeen under equal an- 
gles, are equal. Equal parts of the ſame interval, or i- 
tude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, appear unequal.— 
Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the one placed di- 
rectly, and the other obliquely, ſeem unequal ; and that 
placed directly, the bigger. See VISION. 
Maſonry by EQUAL courſes, See MasonRky. 
EQUALITY, in aſtronomy. Circle of EqQvaLtiTty, or the 


. Fquanr, is a circle uſed in the Ptolomaic aſtronomy, to ac- | 


count for the eccentricity of the planets, and reduce them 
more eaſily to a calculus. See EQUANT. 


Ratio, or Proportion of EQUALITY, in geometry, is that between 


two equal numbers, or quantities. See EQUAL, and RAT10. 
Proportion of EQUALITY equally ranged, or ex @quo ordinata, is 


that wherein two terms in a Jank, or ſeries, are proportional 
to as many terms in another ſeries, compared to each other in 


the ſame order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the firſt of ano-| 


ther, the ſecond to the ſecond, &c. 


| Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diſtributed, called alſo ex quo 


perturbata, is that wherein more than two terms of a rank, 


are proportional to as many terms of another rank, com- 


pared to each other, in a different and interrupted order, vix. 


| the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another; the ſecond to 


the third, &c. See PROPORTION. 


EpALIT v, in algebra, is a compariſon of two quantities, that 


are equal both really, and repreſentatively, i. e. both in effect 
and in letters. Set Q ANTI TV, and EQUATION, | 

A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but unequal 
in letters, to render them equal; is called an eguation. See 
EQUATION. | 
Equality, in algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel lines, 
as =: thus 2+2==4, i. e. 2 plus 2, are equal to 4. 

This character was firſt introduced Hariot. Des Car- 


tes, and ſome after him, in lieu uſe : thus, 


232 X 4, ſo zy- b e, ſignifies that z minus y, is equal 
to b plus c. See CHARACTER, | 2377 


From an equation we arrive at. wi by changing an 


unknown letter into another, whe the two members of 
the equation, 2. e. the two quantities compared together, and 


| connected by the ſign of equality, are rendered equal. See 


EQUATION, we e 
| - bed 


| Thus, in the equation aa x=b c dz ſuppoſing en we. 
| RE I Oey Ws 

Change a into -, and by this ſubſtitution arrivs at the equa- 

- bybed=bed, | . 


. % os 


. If the equations given, of Contains i us pe 


In the ſolution of a numerical problem which is to be 
rational; if there be only one power to be equaled to a 
or other higher power ; it is called imple inequality, ur, 
When there are two powers to be equaled, each * 
it is called double equality, &c. ſquare 
Diophantus hath given us a method for double equalitiz; 
de Billy, another for triple egualities, in his Diaphant bs ap Pa 
Union 0 Cavity, See the article Untox. din. 
EQU x 2 
by aſtronomers, in the plane of the deſerent, or — 
for the regulating, and adjuſting of certain motions * 
planets. See DEFERENT, EccxxrRic, &.. dee the 
Arock, and CIRCLE. e al 
— W ENEOED . See the article AxNomary, 
QUATION, or AqvaT1on, in algebra, an ex 
ſame quantity, in two different, that is, ahi bre 
terms or denominations. See E VALITv. an 
As, when we fay, 2, 3z=44+2; that i a 
tifelius defines equation to the ratio of equal 
tween two antics differently denominated : Pear be 
ay 3 will. = 36 pence. Or 50 ſhill. =2 lib, 10 61 
we eo mes farth. Or, bade. 5 = 


or AquanT, in aſtronomy, a ci 


W Ee. 
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Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or 4; 
quantities to the ſame value, i. e. to an equality, ij called the 
bringing them to an equation. See EQUALITY. 
The character, or ſign of an equation, is=or x, ge 
The reetving: f problems, by means of equatin: 

e reſolving o ms, by means o ant, is the bu. 
neſs of algebra. See A f n 

Terms of an EQUATION, are the ſeveral quantities, or parts, of 
which an equation is compoſed, connected together by the 
ſigns + and —. Thus, in the equation b4-c=4; the terms 
are b, c and d. And the tenor or import of the equatin is 
that ſome quantity, repreſented by d, is equal to two others 
repreſented by b and c. See TERMS of equation, 

Root of an EQUATION, is the value of the unknown quantity 
in the equation, E. gr. if a *+==**; the root will be / 
(a*+b*). See RoorTs of equations. 

Equations are divided with regard to the powers of the un- 
known quantities, into ſimple, quadratic, cubic, &c. 

Simple EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is only 
of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. As, x={a+) : 2, 
See LATERAL. | 

Quadratic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is 
of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power. As, #*=#+b', 
See QUADRATIC equation. > 

Cubic EQUaT10Nn, is that wherein the unknown quantity is of 
three dimenſions. As rA bi, &c. See Cupic Equatim, 

If the unknown quantity be of four dimenſions, as * . 
— b#, the equation is called a biguadratic; if of 5, a furde- 

ſelid, &c. See PoweR. f 
Equations are conſidered two ways: either, as the ultimate 
| concluſions we arrive at in the ſolution of problems; or as 
means, by the help whereof, we arrive at thoſe final ſolutions, 
See SOLUTION, and PROBLEM. | 
An equation of the firſt kind, conſiſts only of one unknown 
2 intermixed with other known quantities. Thoſe of 
latter kind, conſiſt of ſeveral unknown quantities, which 
are to be compared, and connected together, till out of them 
all ariſe a new equation, wherein there is but one unknown 
quantity, mixed with the known, To get the value of nor 
unknown quantity, the equation is generally turned, and tr 
formed various ways, till it be brought as low, and renderes N 
ſimple as poſſible. | | ds of 
The doctrine and practice of equations, that is, the ſolution 
queſtions by equations, conſiſts of ſeveral ſteps, of parts, 77 
19, The denominating of the ſeveral quantities, or ey, ” 7a 
them in proper ſigns, or ſymbols. 29. The bringing rk, 5 
tities thus denoted to an equation. 30. The reducing | os 
tim to its loweſt and ſimpleſt terms. To which, 4 - wah n 
added the ine ng of the equation, or "repreſenting 
| metri lines. | N 
ith regard to the firſt: a queſtion, or problem, being 
poſed ; we conceive the thing ſought, or required, 4 
done: and accordingly note, or expres it by one the pla- 
as a, or more uſually, by one of the laſt letters 9. by 
bet, *, J, or z; noting the other known quantities, * 6 6, 
ts, or the beginning letters of the alphabet, Ms 
&c. See QUANTITY, CHARACTER, Cc. ſadered whe- 
The queſtion being thus ſtated in ſpecies it h 0 ' whether it 
ther, or no, it be ſubjeR to any reſtriction u , 
be determinate, or no: which is found by —_— the num- 
10. If the quantities ſought, or muy be more t it i indete!” 
ber of eguations given, or contain ; 


| tim ale 
minate, and capable of innumerable ſolutions. 1 n by 


found, if they be not expreſly contained in the fn, C. 
the theorems of the equality of quantities," Sep, — be 


z eaual in number with the unknown quantities; the que- | Viz. Multiply it into 27; and you have 64 x— 1480 
N IANS, or admits but of a limited number of an-| 54 ſubtract 54x, and there * tox#—14800=0, or 
ſwers. 1 903 20 vic,» N n m6y 10 Kto; and dividing by 10, you have x=1480. 80 
3e. If the unknown quantities be fewer than the given eua --- that the value of his eſtate at firſt was 14801. 

| tions, the queſtion is yet more limited, and ſometimes diſcovers It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about numbers, 
 =_ itſelf impoſſible, by ſome contradiction between the equatzons. | or the relations of abſtract quantities; there is ſcarce any thing 


der Dir At, of, . 7 more required, but to tranſlate them out of the common, 
Now, to bring @-que/tion to- an EqQyaTion, that is, to bring] into algebraic language; i. e. into characters, proper to ex- 

1 | the ſeveral mediate equations, to one final one; the principal | preſs our ideas of the relations of quantities. Indeed, it may 
b 2 ting to be attended to, is to expreſs all the conditions there- ſometimes happen, that the language wherein the queſtion is 
> of of, by ſo many equations. In order to which, it is to be con- ſtated, may ſeem unfit to be rendred into the algebraical ; 
" &Y ſidered, whether the propoſitions, or ſentences,” wherein it is though by making a few alterations therein, and attending to 
oy expreſſed, be all of them fit to be noted in- algebraic terms ; | the ſenſe, rather than the found of the words, the tranſlation 

3 as our conceptions uſe to be in Latin, or Greek characters. becomes eaſy enough. The difficulty here reſults merely from 

e And if fo, as is generally the caſe in queſtions about numbers, the difference of idioms, which is as obſervable between molt 
= or abſtract quantities; then let names be given both to the | languages as between the common and ſymbolical. However, 
known and unknown quantities, as far as occaſion requires: and to render the ſolution of ſuch problems a little more eaſy and 


= 5 | thus the drift of the queſtion will be couched, as we may call] familiar, we ſhall add an example or two thereof. 
Toe it in the alzebraical language: and the conditions, thus tran-| 19. Given. the ſum F4 two numbers a, and the difference of 
n 


. EE. gated to algebraic terms, will give as many | equations as are their ſquares b; to nd the numbers themſelves. Suppoſe the 
e 3 neceſſary to ſolye it.— To illuſtrate this by an inſtance: ſup-] leffer, x; the other will be a -x; and their ſquares x x and aa 
i E poſe it required to find three numbers, in-continual propor-| —2ax+xx: whole difference, aa—2ax is called 5. 
- a tion, whoſe ſum is 20, and the ſum of their ſquares 140; Conſequently, aa — 2ax==b. | Whence, by reduction. 
3 putting &,  Y, 2, for the names of the three numbers ſought, ak 6 
the queſtion will be tranſlated out of the verbal to the ſymboG _ © , A "pY nan; 
lical expreſſion, thus: bod | E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 
The queſtion in lord. 1 Symbals, and the difference of their. ſquares,” or b, 16: then will, 411 
| Required three numbers, on theſe} , y, 22 4 2 (=4=1)=3=sx. Anda—x=5.  There- i 
b conditions. e 9% „ 22 . 
5 That vey be continually propor- x:y::ty:2, orxz=yy | fore rp er are 3 and 5. ill 
BH tional, SOLO LS | 29, To find three quantities x each 173 
That the ſum be 20. FF +TZ=20 pair —— ts ey Suppoſe 925 8 W be by 
pai firs ppo m of the pair y in 
= And the ſum of their ſquares 140. a x + y y+2z=140. az; that of x and 2z, b: and that of y and 2, c. To de- | Nik 
F = Thus, is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, viz. xz=y y,} termine the three numbers required, x, y, and z; we have ii 
_m___ x+2z+yy =20, "and'#*Þyy+2zz=140, by the help three © equatioms x Þy=a; Zb; and y+z=c: ih 
| whereof, x, y, and z, are to be found, by the rules already |. now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, e. gr. 41 
laid down. iu. | LOS | y and æ; take away x, both from the firſt and ſecond equa- 1 it 
f 3 The ſolutions of queſtions are, for the moſt part, ſo much] tions; and we ſhall have y =a—x and z=b —x, Which 1.38 
| : the more expedite and artificial, by how much the unknown] values being ſubſtituted for y and z in the third equation ; li 
| . quantities, you haye at firſt, are the fewer. Thus, in the] there will ariſe a=-x + b—x=c; and by reduction x== 1 


queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt number, and y for} abc. 


ee ge * — Having found æ, the former equations, yx 1 
the ſecond, LX vill be the third continual. proportional; which 22 3 e | i 
n | | ar At and z=b—zx will give y and 2. | 1 
being put for the third number, bring the queſtion into eguations| Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair x and y be 9g; of x and | 
as follow: „ 2, 103 and of y and 2, 13: then, in the values xy, and 2z, 1 
The queſtion in Wards. © a+ Symbolicalh. Write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; and you will have 
There are ſought three num- 3s UM bee aÞb—c=6,; and conſequently . (===<)= 3. V 
bers in continual proportion. In ö - | . 2 N 
7 | (===) =, and 2 (=b—s)=7. | | 
Whoſe ſum is 20. . xby+LI=20. | 39. To divide a gruen quantity into any number of parts, ſo as 
„ 4d 48. that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaſt by any given differen- 
And the ſum of their ſquares] & +yy+ > . ces. Suppoſe a to be a quantity to be divided into four ſuch 
140. e ee e x | parts, the firſt and ſmalleſt whereof. is x ; the exceſs of the ſe- 


| n | Ne 3 4 cond part above this, b, of the third, c, and the fourth, d: 
You have therefore the equations x Ey YY = 20, and xx| then will x+b be the ſecond part, xc the third, and xd 
e | es | the fourth: the aggregate of all which 4x+b+c+d is equal 

11 | r to the whole line a. Now, taking away from each 
Y >> 140 by "a rejnſtion whatys f, ahem ae} bed, and there Frag, ppman 2 Md 3. Hen 1 — 

to be determined. ; e Fey" a=b=c=d 2 

Take another example: a merchant increaſes his eſtate annu („ 4. 6 1 1 bak Choi | , 
ally by a third part, abating 100 J. which he ſpends —— 3 Suppoſe, e. gr. a line, of 20 feet, to be divided into 4 
his aye” and after three years he finds his eſtate doubled. parts, in ſuch manner, as that the exceſs. of the ſecond 
Query, What is he worth? Lo reſolve this, it muſt be ob- above the firſt may be 2 feet, of the third 3 feet, and 
ſerved, that there are (or lie hid) ſeveral propoſitions, which! of the fourth 7 feet. Then the four parts will be » 


A  — NO | Algebraicalh. "619 Cs, and dq. And after the ſame manner, may a 
PTT ̃ ̃ ũ ͤ DE ates Sr ot 211 17 quantity be divided into a greater number of parts on the like 
Out of hich the firſt} - rid 75 Conditions. aff went 4 | | 1 7 
year he ſpends 100 . [*"199, I 4% 4 perſon diſpoſed to, diftribute a little money among ſome-beg- 
And augments the reſt. X—1I00 .  4x-—400 , gars; Wants eight. pence, , three pente for each of them i he 
by one third. 4100, or — © therefore: gives them two pence a- piece, and has three pence left: 
| 57 | 1 Nl i= v I _ the number of beggars is required, Let the number of . beggars 
And the ſecond year he . _ fl. I be called x; and the perſon want, 8; pence. of giving them 
| ſpends 1007. , SSR eh ary, if all 3 pence.,., Conſequently he has 3 * —8 3; out of which 
Aa oe ods on [48=>700 | 4x==700 iGo | be gives 2x- pence; and the remaining.;pence #—8 are 3. 
N A e 3 ante 39 no Doin ener 5 E F. one agent being given; te determine 
And ſo the third year 280 16370 how many ſuch agents will produce, a given effect a, in a given 
| he ſpends 1000. Toile 10, r. |. tm b. Suppoſe the power of the agent ſuch, as that it ma 
| ec i ee „ |. produce. the effect c, in the time d ; then, as the time 
Av? by the oo gaina] 0 A . $414800 | is to the time b, ſo is the effect e, which the agent can pro- 
2 iſe one third... 7 > 7 * Auce in the time d, to the effect it can produce in the time ::b, 
= he becomes at 64x—14800 Le: 110 bia Fatih e , rding] 1 al 1 be bo of * ' effect of | 
EN e ha reins Seibert yd 1259p Lare de —— N _— 
. ²˙ is _ brought to. this. puation,| #7; © to the joint elſe&t of "them all, = ; fo is that one 


* a : 19 N nal # © C - e 
. Y - : . +» 1 F TX , 
: =2.x, by the reduction 'whereof you will find] agent, to all the agents. Conſequently the number of agents 
7 nen * ad nn 48 e . ; 

the val x 5 "| i 1 T% n . . - wa 4 ; ; 

P. Kl Fs - an bv Og 4 
R Bris . bd 4 1 mY A. - & p - it T - : „ SY " 7 34 9 4 ere * 5 0 e 10 
10 * n | ee TO Ris Tony 6 
F . 8 + oo — . — f 


F 15 
66. The powers of ſeveral agents being given; to determine the 


| Juden += 


So 10 4 * 3: 2 . b x a—e} :: the weight of the gold in 


To bring geometrical problems to EquArioxs.—Geometrical 


Something, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, for the ſake 


and quæſita the queſtion is propoſed, its ſolution will ariſe after 
the very ſame manner, without the leaſt alteration of any cir- | 


5 e. gr. the queſtion were about an Iſoſceles triangle, | 
BCD, (fg. 7.) inſcribed in a circle; whoſe ſides, BC, BD, 
and baſe CD, were to be compared with the diameter of the 


E QU 


Thus, e. gr. if a clerk, or writer, in 8 days time, tranſeribe | 


15 ſheets; how many ſuch clerks are required to tranſeribe 


405 ſheets in 9 days? Af. 24. For if B be ſubſtituted for d, 


15 for c, 405 fora, and 9 for b, the number fre will become 


C 


time x, wherein they will jointly perform a given effett d. Sup- 


poſe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, ſuch as that in the 


times e, f, 1 Kr produce the effects a, b, e, reſpe- 
c 


Qively : a in the time x, would produce effects 
ax bx cx Conf, ax bx.cx 
e 2 2 n 71 g 


*. 


e, e. gr. three workmen could finiſh a certain work, 


in ſuch and ſuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, B thrice 
in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve weeks: and it is 
required, in what time they will finiſh it together ? here, the 
powers of the agents A, B, C, are ſuch as in the times 3, 8, 
and 12, reſpeQtively produce effects 1, 3, FF and it is en- 
quired in what time they will produce the effect, 1. For a, 
b, c, d, e, f, g, write 1, 3, 5, 1, 3, 8, 12; and there 


* 


days, 5 of an hour; the time they will finiſh it in together. 


will come out x= — þ+ 1 or g of a week, that is, 6 


79. Gruen, the ſpecific 82 4 a mixture, and of the ſeve- | 


ral ingredients thereof ; to find the proportion of the ingredients 
therein. ſe e the ſpecific gravity of the mixture Ag; 
a that of A, and b that of B: ſince the abſolute gravity, or 
weight, is compounded of the bulk of the body, and its ſpe- 
cific gravity; à A will be the weight of A; bB that of B; 
and e Ae B the weight of the aggregate A+B. Conſe- 
quently, aA+bB=eAeB; and therefote aA—cAmecB 
bg or e—b. a—e:: A. B. 5 50 


Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be as 19, | 


that of ſilver as 10 7, and that of K. Hiero's crown as 17 ; 
then will 10. 3 (:: e—b. a—e:: A. B):: the bulk of gold 
in the crown, to the bulk of filyer : or 190. 31 (:: 19 x 10. 


the crown, to the weight of the filver, and 221. 31 :: the 
weight of the crown to the weight of filver, 


eſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantities, are ſome- 
times brought to equations, after the ſame manner as arithmeti- 
cal ones. So that the 1/7 rule to be here preſcribed is, to obſerve 
every thing directed for the ſolution of numerical problems. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required, to cut a right line, as AB, 
(Toh. A ebra, fig. 6.) in mean and extreme proportion in C; 
that is, ſo as that BE, the ſquare of the greater part ſhall be 
_ to the rectangle BD, contained under the whole and the 

er part, 
Here fone A Ba and CB==x; then will AC ga- x; 
and xx=a into a—x, An equation, which by reduction gives 
xX=—=a+4/ 52a. 1 5 
But ĩt is very rare, that geometrical problems are thus brought 
to eguation; as being generally found to depend on various 
complex poſitions, and relations of lines; ſo that, here, ſome 
further artifice, and certain ſpecial rules, will be required, to 
bring them to algebraic terms. Indeed, it is very difficult to 
preſcribe any thing preciſe in ſuch cafes: every man's own ge- 
nius ſhould be the rule of his procedure. | 


of ſuch as are nothing verſed in ſuch operations; and that prin- 
cipally from Sir Iſaac Newton. | 

Obſerve then, 2% That problems concerning lines related to 
each other in any definite manner, may be varioufly ſtated, 
by ſuppoſing fuch or ſuch quæſita, or things ſought, to be re- 
quired from ſuch or ſuch data: yet fill, with whatever data 


cumſtance, except in the imagi es of lines, or the 
names whereby the data are 4 nt Airy the . 


circle AB. Here, the queſtion may be either propoſed, of 
the inveſtigating of the diameter, from the given fides And 


baſe; or inveſtigating the baſe, from the ſides and diameter | 

given. Or, laſtly, of finding the ſides, from the baſe and dia- 

meter given: and propoſe it under which form you will, it will 
ap Veins ods 


be brought to an eguatzon, by the ſame 


Thus, if the diameter be ſought, put A BZT, CD | 

and BC, or BD=b... Then, w—__ AC, = ths tries 

| A : BC:: BC: BE, or 

\#:b::b: BE! © Wherefore BE band CE C 
x „ 


ABC and CBE are ſimilar ; 


. 
1 
ö 


or ba. And, by reaſon the angle CEB is a zight angle, 
. T | PH | "iy | 


* . 
/ — 
5 . 


| 


CBE are ſimilar ; AB:BC:: BC: BE, e ABC un 


es Nog 
4 | fy 
„ 

— 


CEq+BEq=BCg, that ®, f 4 e bb, wg 
f xXx | 


equation being reduced, gives the diameter requ; | 
IF the baſe be ſought; put A B==c, CD, any", Pn 
BD Then, drawing "AC," as the wn, or 


Wherefore BE za. And CE CD Ang 


N C 
ſince the age CEB is right, CEq+BEq=RC, p 
is, | "IV m TE" which reduced, Lives the 
2 4. 2 07 eu 
Laſtly, If the fide BC, or BD, were ſought, put 4 
Se CD=a, and BC or BD==#. Then, dnn 
AC, the triangles A BC, and CBE, being nil. 
have AB:BC::BC;BEz or c: ::: BE. Where 
fore, B E. And CE=+ CD of +4; ww 6 


C 
angle CEB being right CEq+BEq=BCq, D 


is 2 re. An equation, which by reduction, give 


& required. 


Thus, is the calculus for arriving, at the equat; | 

the equation itſelf, the fame in aff + I 
ſame lines are deſigned by different letters, according a; the 
are data, or quæſita. Indeed, 'as the data, or queſt diff.” 
there ariſes a difference in the reduction of the enn fn 
but no difference in the equation itſelf. So that we need make 


no difference between given and ſought quantities; and are at 


liberty to ſtate the queſtion with ſuch data and quzſita, x we 


think moſt favourable to the ſolution of the queſtion, 


39. A problem, then, being propoſed, compare the quantities 
it includes; and, without making any difference between data 
and quæſita, conſider what dependances they have on each 
other; that you, may learn which of them will, by . 
tion, give the reſt. In the doing of which, it is nut nece(. 
fary you ſhould at firſt contrive, how ſome may be deduced out 
of others, by an algebraic calculus ; it ſuffices you remark in 
the general, that it may be deduced by ſome dire conne- 


Qtion, | | 
Thus, e. gr. if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, 
AD (. 8.) and three lines AB, BC, CD, inſcribed in 
a ſemi- circle; whereof, the reſt being given, BC is required: 
it is evident at firſt ſight,” that the diameter AD, determines 
the ſemi- circle; as alſo, that the lines. AB, and CD, by in- 
ſcription, determine the points B and C, and conſequently 
BC required, and that by a direct connection. Yet does not 
it appear how B C is deduced from the fame data, by any ana- 
lytical calculus, | TIN 
4*. Having conſidered the ſeveral manners, wherein the terms 
of the queſtion may be explained and decompounded; chuſe 
ſome of the ſynthetic methods; aſſuming ſome lines as given, 
from which there is the moſt eaſy acceſs, or progreſſion to the 
reſt, and to which the regreſſion is the molt difficult, For, 
though the calculus may be carried on diverſe ways, yet muſt 
it begin with theſe lines. And the queſtion is more readily 
ſolved, by ſuppoſing it to be of theſe data, and ſome quæſitum 
readily flowing from them; than by conſidering the queſtion 
as it is actually propoſed. _ 1 
Thus, in the example already given, if from the reſt of the 
quantities given, it were required to find A D; perceiving 
that this cannot be done ſynthetically; yet that if it were 
ſo done, I could proceed in my ratiocination on it in a direct 
connection from one thing to others; I aſſume A D as given, 
and begin to compute as if it were given indeed, and ſume of 
the other quantities, viz. ſome of the given ones, s AB, BC, 
or CD, were ſought. And thus, by on the com- 
utation, from the quantities aſſumed to the others, as the fe- 


tions of the lines to one another direct, there will always be 


obtained an equation between two values of ſome' one quanti- 


ty; whether one of thoſe values be a letter” ſet dows 2 fe. 


preſentation, or name, at the beginning of the work; for that 
quantity; and the other, a value of it found out To- 
tion: or whether both be found by computations made ane 
ways, 52070 | 3 8 

o. Having thus compared the terms of the queſtion in 
2 els — 9 


computation. For, what to who does not 1 
toy e her, e 
very neat relation, connected together ; when We can. 
expreſs that relation derbe), aro oftey Wende ee 
longer ci ou to begin your let 


putation ſtep by e 
appear by finding BC, from AD AB, OD. Fer you 


47. lib. T. Elem. 5 . 
To facilicate thi diſcovery, of the relations of the Ines or P 
"iſt the 


figure, there are ſeveral things that oontribute; 35 


— 


he caſes; except that tie 


. aenaTgowagqQ Pp O32 


ont 2 4 6 bſtraction of lines ; ſince from the values of 
1 r find the values of the whole; of from 
the value of the whole, and one of the parts, you may obtain 


the value of the other part. Secondly, by the ptoportionality | 


of lines; ſince, as above ſuppoſed, the rectangle of the mean 
terms, divided by either of the extremes, gives the value of 
the otber; of which is the fame thing, if the values of all 
four of the proportionals be firſt had, we make an equality 
or equation) between the rectangles of the extremes and means. 
2 the proportionality of lines is beſt fourid out by the fimi- 
laritv of triangles ; which, as it is known by the equality of 
their angles, the analyſt ought in particular to be converſant 
in. In order to which, it will be neceſſary he be maſter of 
Euclid, Prop. 5, 1 32 15, 29, and 32, Lib. I. and of Prop. 
4, ©, 6, 1 8, Lib. VI. and of the 20, 21, 22, 75 and 31, 
1:5. III. To which may be added, the 3d Prop. Lib. VI. or 
the 35th atid 36th Prop. Lib. III. Thirdly, the calculus is 
promoted by the addition, or ſubſtraction of ſquares, wiz. in 
right-angled triangles, we add the ſquares of the leſſer ſides, | 
to obtain the ſquare of the greater ; or from the ſquare of the 
greater ſide, we ſubſtract the ſquare of one of the leſſer, to 
obtain the ſquare of the other. On which few foundations, if 
we add to them Prop. 1. of, the VIth Elem. when the buſi- 
neſs relates to ſuperficies, and. alſo ſome propoſitions taken out 
of the 1tth and 12th books of Euclid, when ſolids come in 
ueſtion : the whole analytic art, as to right-lined geometry, 
13 Indeed, all the difficulties of problems may be re- 
duced to the ſole compoſition of lines out of parts, and the 
fimilarity of triangles ; ſo that there is no occafion to make 
uſe of other theorems ; becauſe they may all be refolved into 
theſe two, and conſequently into the ſolution that may be 
drawn from them. 3 
69. To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolution of pro- 
blems, the ſchemes are oft-times to be farther conſtructed, by 
producing out forme of the lines, till they cut others, or be- 
come of an aſſigned length; or by drawing lines parallel, or 
perpendicular, from ſome remarkable point; or by conjoining 
fome remarkable points ; as alſo, ſometimes by conſtructing 
them after other methods, according as the ftate of the pro- 
btems, and the theorems, which are made uſe of to folve it, 
ſhall require. . | : | 
As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, | 
make given angles, with a certain third line ; perhaps we 8 
duce them ſo, that when they concur or meet, they | 
form a triangle, whoſe angles, and conſequently the ratio of 
their fides, ſhall be given ; or if any an be given, or be 
equal to ＋ one, we often complete it into a triangle given in 
ſpecie, or ſimilar to ſome other, and that by producing ſome 
of the lines in the ſcheme, or by drawing a line ſubtending | 
an angle. Tf the triangle be an oblique-angled one, we often 
refolve it into two ri Fe-angted ones, 70 12 fall a per- 
pendicular. If the buſineſs concern multilateral, or many fided 
figures, we reſolve them into triangles, by drawing diagonal 
lines, and ſo in others; always aiming at this end, viz. that 
_ the ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or fimilar, or 
right angled triangles. | | 
Thus, in the example propoſed, draw the diagonal B D, that 
the trapezium ABE may be reſolved into two triangles, 
BD a right-angled one, and BDC an oblique-angled 
one, (. 8. no. 2.) then reſolve. the oblique-angled one into | 
two right-angled triangles, by letting fall a perpendicular from 
any of its angles B, C or D, upon the oppoſite fide ; as from 
B upon CD, produced to E, that B E may meet it perpendi- | 
cularly, But fince the angles BAD, and B CD, make in the 
mean while two right ones (by 22 Prop. 3 Eucl.) as well as 
BCE and BCD, the angles FAD, and BCE are perceiv'd 
to be equal; confequently the triangles B CE, and DAB to 
be ſmmilar. And fo the computation (by aſſuming AD, AB, 
and BC, as if CD were fought) may be thus carried on, viz. 
ADand AB (by reaſon of the right-angled triangle A B D) 
455 you BD. , AB, BD and BC Oy reaſon of the ſimi- 
triangles ABD, and CE ) give BE, and C E. BD, and 
BE (by reafon' of . led triangle BE D) give ED: 
and DEC gives CD. ence there will be obtained an 
— between the value of C fo found out, and the ſmall 
wgebraic letter that denotes it. We may alſo (and for the 
greateſt part it is better ſo to do, than to follow the work | 
— far in one continued feries) begin the computation from | 
crent principles, or at leaſt promote it by divers methods, | 
4 one and the fame conclufion ; that at length there may be 
obtained two values of any the fame quantity; which may be 
515 equal to one anether, Thus, A D. AB, and BC, give 
D, BE, nd CE as before; then C DAC E, gives ED; | 


— 


* 


1 


2 


* 


1 


95 oe DB and E (by reafon of the riglit-angſed trian- 


70 vo ) give BE. 
Having concerted your method of 
your ſcheme ; give nn on; uan 
rd. 2 from which 

b derived, fill you come to an equation} chufing fuch | 
ä all the Pond > of the N 1 "np. beſt 

ommedated to the buſineſs, and which may render 


proced edure, and drawn | 
tities that enter the com- þ 


* 


ane 


ſently obtain B F==,/ aa—xx, and AB = Mod „ OO AAA 


umed, the values of others | 


can male them. Thus, 


the concluſion (as. far as you can gueſs) more fimple, but yet 


EQU 


not more than what ſhall be ſufficient for your puipoſe, 


Wherefore, do not give new names to quantities; which 
may be denominated from names already given. Thus, of 
u whole line given, and its parts, of the three ſides of a right- 
angled triangle, and of three or fout proportionals; ſonie one 
of the leaſt confiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its 
value may be derived from the names of the reſt, As in the 
example already brought; if I make A D=x, and A = 
denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the third ſide of a 
right-angled triangle A B D, and conſequently its value is 
7. Then if I fay, B C=b, ſince the triangles DAB 
and BCE ate ſimilar, and thence the lines A D. AB:: BC. 
CE proportional, to three whereof; wiz. to A D, AB, and 
BC, thete are already names given; for that reaſon I leave 
the fourth C E without à name, and it its room I make uſe of 
ad discovered from the foregoing propdrtionality, And fo if 
x #61 | 

DC be called c, I give no name to DE, becauſe froth its 
patts D C, and CE, or c and on its value 4 comes 
out. * x 

80. By this time, the problem is almoſt reduced to an egua- 
tion, For after the aforeſaid letters are ſet down for the ſpe- 
cies of the principal lines, there remains nothing elſe to be 
done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies, the values of other lines 
be made out, according to a pre- conceived method z till 
aſter ſome foreſeen way they come to an eguation. And 
there is nothing wanting in this caſe, except that by means 


of the right-angled triangle BCE and BDE, I can 
bring out a double value of BE, viz. BCq«=CEq 


aab | 0 ö b 
(or b) E. as allo BDqQ—DEq 


(or + —an—c cm 
* Xx. 


— 


X * 


And hence blotting out on both be, ab ) you ſhatl 


have the equation b b=x x -a 2-2 Pe 3 which 
x 

being reduced, becomes = Þ aa +bbx4+2abc, as 
before, . c. | 
I. For the geometry of curve lines: we uſe to denote them; 
either by deſcribing them By the local motion of right lines, 
or by uſing equations indefinitely expreſſing the relation of 
right lines diſpoſed in order, accotding to Fe certain laws 
and ending at the curve lines. See Curve. 

The ancients did the fame by the ſections of folids, but leſs 
commodiouſly. The computations, which regard curves, de- 
ſcribed after the firſt manner, are performed as above directed: 
thus, fuppoſe AK C (fe. 9.) a curve line, deſcribed by K 


the vertical point of the ſquare A K o, whereof one leg AK, 


freely ſlides through the point A given in poſition, while the 


other K e of a determinate length is carried along the right _ 


line AD, alſo 12 in poſition; and it is required to find the 

int C, in which any right line C D, given alſo in poſition, 
ſhall cut this curve: Draw the right lines A C, CF, which 
may repreſent the ſquare in the poſition ſought, and the rela- 
tion, of the lines (without any difference, or regard of what 


is given or ſought, or any reſpect had to the curve) being con- 


ſidered, you perceive the dependency of the others upon C F 

and any of theſe four, vi. BC, BF, AF, and AC, to be 
ſynthetical ; two whereof you aſſume, as CF=a, and CB 
Dr; and beginning the computation from thence, you pre- 


— 
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by reaſon of the right angle CBF; and that the lines BF. 
C:: BC. AB are continual proportionals. Moreover, 
from the given poſition of C D, AD is given, which there- 
fore call b; there is alſo given the ratio of BC to BD, 


Which ſuppoſe as d to e, and you have B D= =, and 


ab. . | 
De _ „ af equation which (by 
22 


ſquarkig is and multiglying by a 4 == x) will be re- 
Seed is Od fares 5.29) br" Ape Fr 


zt=2bdea” vb 4% x==2aabdex+s abbdd, 


+Sazae, 
Are e 
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Whence laſt! a from the given quantities dy d, ande: x 


may be ſou rules given hereafter 3 and at that interval, 
or diſtance x or BC, a right line drawn parallel to A D, will 
cut CD in the point ſought C. 4 Ih . 2 
Is, inſtead of ge ical I we uſe equations to de- 


792 ——— = on 
as much r and as the gaini e ion 
s 

given ellipſis A CE g. 10. with the right line CD given 
; In 


jons will thereby become = 


E QU 


TH poſition, be ſought : to denote the ellipſis, take ſome known 


. | 1 2 e 
- equation proper to it, as r -& X M y, where x 13 in- 


definitely put for any part 'of hs axis Ab, or AB, and y 
ſor the perpendicular b c, or B C, terminated at the curve; 
and r and q are given from the given ſpecies of the ellip- 
ſis. Since therefore C D is given in poſition, A D will 
be alſo given, which call a; and B D will be a-; 
alſo the angle A D C will be given, and thence the ratio of 
BD to BC, which call 1 to e; and BC (y) will be 
e a -e x, whoſe ſquare ceaa—2'ceax+eecxx, will 


: F | 2acexErx—aac 
will ariſe x x= | * 


ee r 
| Mo ot 39 
8 rt 24. Add, that though 
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4ce q * 
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e ec £> 2" 3ho 
a curve be denominated by 4 geometrical deſcription, or by a 
ſection of a ſolid, yet thence' an equation may be obtained, 
which ſhall define the nature of the curve, and conſequently 


all the difficulties of problems propoſed about it, may be re- 


duced hither. Thus, in the former example, if A B be 


Extraftim of the roots of EQUATIONS. See EXTRACTION of| 


called x, and B C, y, the third proportional B F will be 


D whoſe. ſquare together with the ſquare of B C, is equal 


* 
to CF q that is, V 7 2 a; or ) + x SS Ye 
| e * 


a a * *. And this is an equation, by which every point C, 
of the curve A K C, agreeing or correſponding to any length 


of the baſe; (and conſequently the curve itſelf) is deſined; and 


from whence conſequently you may obtain the ſolutions of 
problems propoſed concerning this curve. 5 
After the ſame manner almoſt, when a curve is not given in 


ſpecie, but propoſed to be determined, you may feign an qua- 


tion at pleaſure, that may contain its general nature; and aſ- 
ſume this to denote it, as if it was given; that from its 
aſſumption you ſome way arrive at equations, by which the 
aſſumptions may be determined. pe Pg LE 
What remains of the doctrine and practice of equations, relates 
to their reduction to the loweſt and ſimpleſt terms, the better 
to come at the value of the unknown quantity in the equarton ; 
and their geometrical conſtruction. See REDUCTION of equa- 
ticus. 


roots of equations. 


Conftruftion of EQUATIONS. See CONSTRUCT ION of equations, 


Canverſion of EQUATIONS. See CONVERSION. 
Adfefied EQUATION. 


and CURVE, 


om | 
ADFECTED. | | 
« 


Eminential EQUATION. Foe the articles f EMINENTIAL. 


Exponential EQUATION. 


ExPONENTIAL, 


"Tranſcendental EQUATIONS. See T'RANSCENDENTAL.  _ 
EuATION of time, in aſtronomy, the difference between mean 


and apparent time; or the reduction of the apparent, unequal 


time, or motion of the ſun, or a planet, to equable and mean 


time, or motion. See TIME, and MoTIoON. . 

Time is only meaſured by motion; and as time, in itſelf, 
flows ever equably; to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be 
uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the ſame 
rate. f 


The motion of the ſun, is what is commonly uſed for this 


purpoſe ; as the moſt eaſy to be obſerved; yet it wants the 
great qualification of a chronometer, equability. In effect, 


ways equal, that he now and then ſlackens his pace, and after- 


wards quickens it again: and conſequently, equal time can- 
not be meaſured thereby. See Sux. N 
Hence, the time which the ſun's motion ſhews, called the ap- 
parent time, becomes different from the true and equable 
time, wherein all the celeſtial motions are to be eſtimated, ande 


accounted. + . 1 | 
This inequality of time is thus accounted for: the natural, or 


ſolar day is meaſured, not, properly, by one entire revolution 


if 


— 


of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoctial hours; but by the time 
which paſſes while the plane of a meridian paſſin 
the centre of the ſun, 4 


between one mid-day and the next. See Day, and Maxi- 


”; 
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Now, had the earth no other motion but that Ni its axis . 


all the days would be preciſely equal to each other, and to the 


time of the revolution of the equinoctial: but the caſe is 
otherwiſe; for while the earth is turning round its axis, it is 


like wiſe proceeding forward in its orbit. So that When a me- 
ridian has compleated a whole revolution from the ſun's cen- 
tre, its plane has not yet arrived at the ſun's centre again: as 


be equal to r x x, And thence by reduction there ; 


or = 


the aſtronomers find that the ſun's apparent motion is no]. 


through |. 
the ce oes, by the earth's converſion round + 
its axis, .ceturn.again to the ſun's centre; which is the time 


arch AB, and the angle d Bf, of the fame qu 


portion of the ecliptic: let the lin d 
| ridian, whoſe plane produced, paſſes through the N. me- 


E AU 
Let the ſun be 8 (Tab. Aftroum. fe. 
MD, repreſent 


the earth is in A. Let the earth proceed in its orbit, ef 


making one revolution round its axis, let it arr * 
will the meridian MD be in the poſition Foy pede then, 
former MD; and conſequently has not yet paſſed hh 
the ſun, nor have the inhabitants under that meridian 
their, mid-day. But the meridian d m, muſt 1] . bd 
its angular motion, and deſcribe the angle Bf before ; "I 
42 paſs through the pf See EARTH. = 
ence it appears, that the ſolar days are 
time of one revolution of the are pris y a * tan th 
However, were the planes of all the meridians pe ndi 
to the plane of the earth's orbit; and did the ak * 
with an equal motion in its orbit; the angle d B Arn 
equa] to the angle BS A, and the arches Af and AB 31 
milar : conſequently, the, times would be always equal; the 
ſolar days equal to eath other; and the ben 3 
agree. | 5 | 
But, as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe : for the earth d 
not proceed in its,orbit with an equable motion; but in "ay 
phelion, deſcribesa leſs arch, and in its perihelion a greater a 
the ſame time; beſide, that the planes of the meridians ar 
not perpendicular to the ecliptic, but to the equator, Cong. 
quently the time of the angular motion d Bf, which is to be 
added to the entire revolution in order to make a whole da 
is not always of the ſame quantity. 5 4 
The fame will be found, if, ſetting aſide the conſideration of 
the real motion of the earth, we conſider the apparent motion 
of the ſun in lieu thereof; as being what we meaſure time by, 
On this principle we obſerve, that the day not only include; 
the time of one converſion of the globe on its axis, but is m- 
creaſed by ſo much as anſwers to that part of the (ur; 


motion, performed in that time., For when that part of the 


171 


equinoctial, which, with the ſun, was at the meridian yeſter- 


day*at noon, is come thither again to-day ; it ij not yet noon; 
the ſun not being now at the place where he yeſtcrday was, 
but gone forward near a degree more or leſs. And this addi- 
tament above the 24 equinoCtial hours is upon a double ac- 
count unequal, . Ne, ao. 
1. In that the ſun, by reaſon of his apogee and perigee, does 
not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal arch of the 
ecliptic in one day; but greater arches near the perigzum, 
which is about the middle of December; and leſſer nearer the 
apogæum, which is about the middle of June. 

29. In that though the, ſun ſhould always move equably in 


the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not in all parts 


of the zodiac, anſwer to equal arches of the equator, by 
which we are to eſtimate time; by reaſon ſome parts thereof 
as the two ſolſtitial points, lie nearer to a parallel poſition to 
the equinoctial than others, e. gr. thoſe about the equinoQial 
points, where the ecliptic and equinoctial interſect, Where- 
upon an arch of the ecliptic, near the ſolſtitial points, anſwers 


to a greater arch of the equinoctial, than an arch equal there- 


to near the equinoctial point. a 
The apparent motion of the ſun to the eaſt, then, being un- 


equal; the natural and apparent days are no ways proper to 


. 
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will appear from the figure. 
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whole time into as many equal x 


bly,; yet ſuch a motion. is alone proper. i-. 
| 8 hours: it has been thought fit to l l — 
E. gr. 2 ſtar, way fe in the equator, ealtwarc Aud h "the 
| 72 5 in the ecliptic. -, 


diurnal motion in the equator, will be 50 5 J. 
. kin in the ecliptic. C 
the mean, or equated motion of the ined by the 1. 
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applied to meaſure the celeſtial motions, which have no de- 
pendance on that of the ſun. n 
And hence aſtronomers have been obliged to inyent 5 
days for the uſe of their calculations : thoſe others are qui; 
and a mean between the ſhorteſt and longelt of the unequal 
Ones. oC one ON OS ON IT q 
Theſe are had by conſidering the number of hour * 
whole revolution of the ſun in the ecliptic, and dividing 

; as there are hours, 24 
which conſtitute; the day; and this reduction of the days con- 
ſtitutes the equarion of natural days 
Conſequently, computing, hols; motions gcoonlng i et 
time, it is neceſſary to turn that time back again me appa 


U 


rent time, that they may correſpond to obſervation 


the. contrary, any phænomenon being obſerved, the apparent 


the. 5 | b ye 11 
time thereof muſt be converted into equal time, x ha 
correſpond with the times marked in the aſtronomical 


As we do not know of any body in e e 


2 throug 


quickening, or flac 
ſame time, as the ſun 00m 


equator in preciſely 


_ 
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3 aal 25; E 7 . 
he motion of ſuch-a far will r kme 


ſequently, the mean or equable days 1s dau to be a. 
rival of this ar at, the westen and ee e ze 
wherein the whole circumference. of 6 0 of 59 


paſs the meridian, and 59' 8 more, 
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dne meridlan e. es of CQuates 
” remainin always the ſame, theſe mean or edu | 
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$0.) and let AR be A 
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Since then the fun goes unequally eaſtwards with reſpect to 
the equator 3 it will ſometimes arrive at the meridian ſooner 
than this imaginary ſtar, and ſometimes later: the difference 
is the difference between true and apparent time: which 
difference is known by having the place of the r 
ſtar in the equator; and the point of the equator whic 
comes to the meridian with the ſun. For the arch intercepted 
between them, being converted into time, ſhews the diffe- 
rence between equal and apparent time, which, as before, is 
the equation of time, * 
N of 1 then, may be defined, the time that 
flows while the arch of the equator intercepted between the 
int determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun, and the place 
of the imaginary ſtar, paſſes the meridian: or, as Tycho, 
and, after him, Street, ſtate it, the difference between the 
ſun's true Iongitude, and his right aſcenſion. 
To EQUATE ſolar days, that is, to convert apparent into mean 
time, and mean into apparent time, —19, If the ſun's right aſ- 
cenſion be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and true 
ſun will paſs the meridian at the ſame time: conſequently, the 
truc coincides with the apparent time, 
29. If the right aſcenſion be greater than the mean motion, 
ſubtract the latter from the former; and turning the diffe- 
rence into ſolar time, either ſubtract it from the apparent 
time to find the mean time; or add it to the mean time to 
find the apparent. | 
2 Laſtly, if the right aſcenſion be leſs than the mean mo- 
tion, ſubtract the former from the latter, and turning the dif- 
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ference into ſolar time, either add it to the apparent time, to 
find the mean time; or ſubtract it from the mean to find the 
er 

This method of equation obtains, if the calculus be progreſſive; 
if it be retrograde, that is, if the time be reckoned back- 
wards, the operation muſt be juſt the reverſe, 

This doctrine of the inequality and equation of natural days, 
is not only of uſe in aſtronomical computations, but alſo in 
the adjuſting and directing of clocks, watches, and other time- 
keepers : hence we ſee, why a pendulum, or other movement, 
which meaſures equal time, does not keep pace with the ſun 
which meaſures apparent time ; but is ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes later than the ſame, Whence, ſuch automata and 
ſun-dials, are found almoſt perpetually at variance. See Cock, 
and DIAL. | 

The variations of the two kinds of time, are exhibited in the 
following table, for every day throughout the year. It is bor- 
rowed from Mr. F lamiteed one part of whoſe praiſe it is, 
that he was the firſt who fully demonſtrated and cleared this 
inequality of natural days: though others, and even Ptolemy, 
had a partial notion of it. 

'The uſe of the table is obvious: a clock, or watch that is to 
be kept to true or equal time, muſt be ſo many minutes 
and ſeconds faſter or flower than a ſun-dial, as is aſſigned 
in the table, for the reſpective day: or, if you would have 
it go by the ſun-dial, it goes well, if it gains or loſes each 
day the number of minutes and ſeconds in the table, 


tion muſt be ſubtracted, that of her apogee muſt be added, 


and that of the node ſubducted-. And on the contrary, if the 


equation of the ſun's centre were to be ſubducted, the moon's 
equation muſt be added, the equation of her apogee ſubducted, 
and that of her node added. 

There is alſo an equation of the moon s mean motion, depending on 


difficult to be determined ; to remove which difficulty, is the the ſituation of her' apogee in reſpect of the ſun ; which is 

great deſign of Sir Iſaac Newton's. new:Theary. f the Mn; greateſt, When the moon's apogee is in an octant with the 

wherein we are furniſhed with-equations. coal: inequalities ſun; and is nothing at all, when it is in the quadratures, or 
1 


of the mean motion. The principal are, a | 
Annual Equ arrions' of the mean mationref the ſun an mom, and 
the apogee and nades of the moon. | See ANNUAL, | 
The annual equation of the ſun's centre being, given, the 
three other correſponding annual equations will be alſo given; 
and therefore a table of that will ſerve for all For if the an- 
nual equator? of the n from thence, for 
my time, and be Called. P. and. let. &. P l. 2 O 
= R, $iP: =D, .D + N. D = E, and B 2 
F:; then ſhall the annual equation of - the -mook's. mean mo- 
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be added to 


ſyzygies; This equation, when greateſt, and the ſun in peri- 


„is 3 min. 56 ſeconds,” But if the ſun be in apogzo; it 
GAP nett be above 3 min. 34 ſeconds. At other diſtances 


of the ſun from the earth, this eq4ation, when gteateſt, is re- 


cCiptocally as the cube of ſuch diſtance: But when the moon's 
is any” where but in the octänts, this equation grows 


le, and is moſtly at the fame diſtance between the earth and 
ſun, as*the fine of the double diftance'of the'moon's apogee, 
ſtom the hext 3 or ſyzygy; to the radiuß. Thus is to 


3 Uu 


* miovn's motion while her apogye pales 


A TABLE of the EquaTion of Natural Days, with the Regulation of a Movement by the ſame. 1 
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Abſolute EQUATION, See the article ABs0LUTE.. | 2 tion for that time be R, that of the apogee of the moon will be 
EqQuaT1oN of the centre, called alſo praſi hapbharreſis, and total pro- E, and that of the node F. : | . 
ebene, is the difference between the true and mean place Only obſerve, that if the equation of the ſun's centre be re- 
of a planet; or the angle made by the lines of the true and quired to be added; then the equation of the moon's mean mo- 
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from a quadrature with the ſun to a ſyzygy; but is to be ſub- | 


tracted from it, while the apogee moves from the lyzygy to 


the quadrature. | : i 
There is, moreover, another equation of the moon's motion, which 
depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the moon's orbit with 
reſpect to the ſun: and this is the greateſt, when her nodes are 
in octants to the ſun, and vaniſhes quite, when they come to 
their quadratures or ſyzygies. This eguation is proportional to 
the ſine of the double diſtance of the node from the next 
ſyzygy, or quadrature; and at greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds. This 
mult be added to the moon's mean motion, while the nodes are 
pafſing from their ſyzygies with the ſun, to their quadra- 
tures with him; but ſubtracted while they paſs from the qua- 
dratures to the ſyzygies. 


From the ſun's true place take the equated mean motion of 


the lunar apogee, as was above ſhewed ; the remainder will be 
the annual argument of the faid apogee. From whence the 
eccentricity of the moon, and the ſecond equation of her apo- 
gee may be compared, 

Excentric EQUATION. See the article EXCENTRIC. 
EQUATOR, or XqvuarTo, in aſtronomy, and geography, a 
great moveable circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant from the 
two poles of the world, or having the ſame poles with thoſe of 
the world. See CIRCLE. a : 
Such is the circle D A, (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 52.) its poles being 
P and Qt is called the equator, by reaſon when the ſun is 
therein, the days and nights are equal z whence alſo it is 
called the eguinoctial; and when drawn on maps, and planiſ- 
pheres, the eguinoctial line, or fimply the line. See EquI- 
NOCTIAL, 

Every point of the equator is a quadrant's diſtance from the 
poles of the world ; whence it follows, that the equator di- 
vides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one of which is the 
northern, and in the other the ſouthern pole. See HEemis- 
PHERE. 

By the paſſages, or tranſit arches of the equator over the me- 
ridian, its equal or mean time is eſtimated : hence we have 


frequent occaſian for the converſion of degrees of the equator | 


into time; and, again, for the re-converſion of parts of time 
into parts of the equator, 


For performance whereof, we ſubjoin the following table; 
wherein are exhibited the arches of the equator, which paſs 
the meridian in the ſeveral hours, minutes, &c. of equated, | 


or mean time. See EQUATION of time. 


Converſion of Parts of the Equator into time, and 


on vice verſa. (P32 
Deg.of Deg.ofHour. Deg.oſf | 
Equat. Hours| I 8 — Min. |Equat. 1 
Min. I II Sec. 11 
Sec. | II III Third. III 
Third, III | IV Fourth IV. 
| I 0 4 I 15 |. 1 O| 15 
2 O 8 2 30 2 0 30 
3 91 12 3] 45 3 S +--.-4$ 
4 o-| 16 44 60 | 4 I O 
5 e 5 & 
10 oO | 40 6] 90 6 I | 30 
15 I a 9.136 4... 20 2| 30 
30 2 o || 12 | 180 | 20 5 © 
60 4 O Is | 225 30 71 20 
90 6 o || 18 | 270] 40 10 O 
180. | 12 O | 21 | 3I5 50 12 30 
360 | 24 O 24 360 | 60 15 O 


The uſe of the table is obvious; ſuppoſe, e. gr. it were re- 
quired to turn 19® 13“ 7” of the equator into time: againſt 
15 deg. in the firſt column, we have 19 o' oo“: againſt 4 
deg. we have 16' O“: againſt 10 minutes, 40“: againſt 3 
minutes, 12” 0“: againſt 5 ſeconds, we have o“ 20“: and 
againſt 2 ſeconds, 8“: which added together, give 10 16 
. | 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how many degrees, 
minutes, &c. of the equator, anſwer to 23 hours 25 min. 
17 ſec, and q thirds. Againſt 21" in the fourth column of 
the table you have 315® : againſt 2 hours, 309 : againſt 20, 
59: againſt 10 ſec. 2' 30“: againſt 5 ſec, 1 15" O: againſt 


2 ſec. 300 0”: againſt 6 thirds, 1“ 30“: which added toge- 


ther give 351 19/ 17” 15”, 


Elevation, or altitude of the EQUATOR, is an arch of a ver- 


tical circle, intercepted between the equator and the hori- 


Ton. 


The elevation. of the eguatir, with that of the pole, is always | 


equa] to a quadrant, See ELEVATION, and ALTITUDE, 
EQUERY V, or Ecuxy, a grand ſtable, or lodge for horſes 


rack, &c, 


furniſhed with all the conveniencies thereof; as ſtalls, manger,” 


EqQuERy, eſcuyer, is alſo an officer, who has 
EqQuERIEs, or EqQUERRIEs, popularly called 


EQUES Auratus, is uſed to 


* 


EQUICULU 


EQUIDISTANT, or AqvipisrAntT, 


EQUILATERAL hyperbola, is 


EQU 


The word is formed from the French 2/curi, 


the ſame thing. Some, again, derive eſcur ie Pane 
ſcuria, which not only denotes a place for beaſts + e Lit 
up in, but = a — or barn. But a more probalts . 
rivation is from equife, a ſtable for 

horſe. Mm | horſes, of un, 


Some hold that fable, in propriety, relates on] 
2 cows, ſheep, hogs, Sc. And equery to ho pe 
c 


A fimple equery, is that provided for one row | 
22 5 that provided for two, with a * fo 
middle, or two paſſages ; the horſes being placed head to head: 
as in the little equery at Verſailles, 
Under equery are ſometimes alſo comprehended the odo: 
and apartments, of the equeries, grooms, pages, c. 


| the 
nagement of the horſes of a king, or prince. care, and mz. 
OUTTA 


are particularly uſed among us, for officers of 
ſtables ; five 2 = when his majeſty 2 
ride in the leading coach; are in waiting one at à time month. 
ly, and have a table with the gentlemen uſhers during the 
time. | 

They uſed to ride on horſeback by the coach-ſide, when the 
king travelled ; but that being more expenſive to them, 
than neceſſary to the ſovereign, it has been diſcont. 
nued. 


EquERIEs of the crown fable have that appellation, as being im. 


ployed in managing, and breaking the ſaddle horſes, and pre- 
paring them for the king's riding. 

They are two in number; whereof one is, or always ſhould 
be, in cloſe waiting at court ; and when his majeſty rides, 
holds the ſtirrup, whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one of 
the equeries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mounting him ; or 
when his majeſty rides, they uſually attend him, 

Leni a knight batchelor; called 
auratus, q. d. gilt; becauſe anciently none but knights might 
gild or beautify their armour, or other habiliments of war, 
with gold. See KNIGHT. 

In law, this term is not uſed ; but inſtead of it, mils; and 
ſometimes chevalier. See MILES, CHEvAL 1k, G.. 


EQUESTRIS *, EqQuesTRIAN, a term chiefly uſed in the 


phraſe, e ian flatue, which ſignifies a ſtatue repreſenting a 
perſon _ on horſeback. Se SrArux. 
The word is formed of the Latin, guet, knight, horſeman ; 
of equus, horſe. 
The fortuna equeſtris, in ancient Rome, was a ſtatue of that 
goddeſs on horſeback. .We ſometime alſo fay, equeſtrian c- 
lumn. See COLUMN, | 
EQUESTRIAN order, among the Romans, ſignified the order of 
knights, or equites. See Kn1GurT. 
EQUIANG ULAR, or XquiancGUuLaR, in 
is applied to figures, whoſe angles are all 
ANGLE, 1745 | 1 
A ſquare is an eguiangular figure, See SQUaRE,—All equi- 
lateral triangles 2 . See n 
When the three angles of one triangle, are ſeverally equal to 
the three angles of another triangle; ſuch triangles are allo 
ſaid to be eguiangular. See "TRIANGLE. 
EQUICRURAL, or AquickuraL, Triangle, is what we 
more uſually call an Iſoſceles. See Is0sCELEs. | 
EqQuuLEevs, or Equus miner, a 
of the northern hemiſphere. See EQUULEvs. 


geometry, 
dee 


EQUI DIFFERENT, or AquiDir FERENT, in arithmetic. If 


in a ſeries of three quantities, there be the fame difference be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond, as between the ſecond and thid, 
they ate ſaid to be continually equidifſerent : but if in a ſeries of 
four quantities, there be the ſame difference between the fir 
and ſecond, as between the third and fourth, they are {aid to 


be diſcretely eguidiſferent. See RATIO. 
Thus, 3, 6, 7, and ro, are difcretely equidyferent 3 and 3, 


6, and 9, conti equidifferent. 
g quidifft in geometry, 3 m 


of relation between two things, which are every 8 
an equal, or the ſame diſtance from each other. der Di. 


STANCE. 
| Thus parallel lines are faid to be equidi/fant, as they neither 


approach nor recede. See PARALLEL. 


EQUILATERAL, or ZqviLaTERAL, is applied to any this 


whoſe ſides are all equal. | 
Thus, an equilateral triangle, is that whoſe ſides are fn 
al length.—In an equilateral triangle, all the angles 3 
likewiſe equal. See TRIANGLE, and FIGURE. 3 
All regular polygons, and regular bodies, are fulatel 
Poly GON, REGULAR, &c. N 
Ker ; is that wherein = conjugate wie, 
as AB, and D E, are equal. Tab. Comics fig. 20. 
Hence, as the parameter is a third proportional to _— 
axes, it is alſo equal thereto. Conſequently, if in t Fal 
y*=bx+ bx*: a, we make b=a ; the quem ee Hr 
+ , defines the Tature of an equilateral Heraus. 
PERBOLA, EQ. 
3 


EQU 


EQUILIBRIUM, or AquiliBRIUM, in mechanics, a term 


implying an exact equality of weight between two bodies, com- | 


ith each other. See WEIGHT, 
3 in eguilibrio, when the two ends are ſo exactly 
iſed, that neither of them aſcends or deſcends, but both re- 
tain their parallel poſition to the horizon. From which cir- 
cCumſtance the word is originally taken; as being a compound 
of æguus, equal, and libra, balance. W hence we frequently 
uſe the word balance in lieu thereof, See BALANCE, 
The equilibrium of fluids makes a conſiderable part of the do- 
Arine of hydroſtatics. See FLu1D. 
EQUILIBRIUM, is alſo uſed figuratively on other occaſions. A 
inter muſt take care to obſerve the equilibrium of his figures, 
I. e. diſpoſe them well on their centre of gravity, that they 
may not ſeem ill ſupported, or ready to tumble. 
Thus, e. gr. if one arm be moving forward, the other muſt be 
roportionably backward, to poiſe the figure. bay 
ln a picture, there ſhould always be an equilibrium between 
one part and another: that is, the objects are to be diſtributed ſo, 
as to balance, and contraſt each other; and not too many, e. 
| be crowded on one fide, and the other left bare. 
EQUIMULTIPLE, in arithmetic and geometry, is applied to 
ſimple magnitudes, when multiplied equally, i. e. by equal 
quantities, Or multiplyers. See MuLTIPLICATION. 
Thus, taking A as many times as B; or multiplying them 
equally, there will till remain the ſame ratio between the mag- 
nitudes thus multiplied, as between the primitive magnitudes 
before multiplication, 


Now, thoſe magnitudes, thus equally multiplied, are called 


equimultiples of the original ones A and B: whence we fay, | 


that equimultiples have the ſame ratio as the ſimple quantities. 
See RATIO. 

In arithmetic, we generally uſe the term eguimultiples for num- 
| bers which contain equally, or an equal number of times, their 
fubmultpes i 
Thus 12 and 6 are equimultiples of thei 1 4 and 2 
inaſmuch as each of them contains its ſubmultiple three times. 
See SUBMULTIPLE. 

EQUINA Sella. See the article SELLA. 

EQUINOCT IAL, or AquinocTIAL, in aſtronomy, a great 
and immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the equator 
moves in its diurnal motion. SPHERE. 

The eguinoctial, or eguinoctial line, is ordinarily confounded 
with the equator ; but there is a difference: the equator be- 
ing moveable, and the equino&ial immoveable ; and the equa- 
tor drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, but the 
equinotial on the concave ſurface of the magnus orbis, See 
EQUATOR. 
The eguinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemi-diameter 
of the ſphere, produced through a point of the equator, 
and there, by the rotation of the ſphere about its axis, de- 
ſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of the primum 
mobile. 


Whenever the ſun in its progreſs through the eclyptic, 


comes to this circle, it makes equal days and nights all a- 
round the globe; as then riſing due eaſt, and ſetting due weſt, 
| 84 he never does at any othei time of the year, See 
AY. 
And hence the denomination, from æguus, and nax, night; 
quia equat diem nocti. See Day, and Ni HT. | 
The egpuinoctial, then, is the circle which the ſun deſcribes, or 
appears to deſcribe, at the time of the equinoxes ; that is, when 
the length of the day is every where equal to that of the night: 
which happens twice per annum. See Equinox. 
EquinocTIAL, in geography. See the article EQuaToR. 
cople who live under this circle, by geographers and naviga- 
tors called the line, have their days and nights conſtantly equal. 
And at noon, the ſun is in their zenith, and caſts no ow. 
See ASCIL. ih: 
From this circle, is the declination, or latitude of places, ac- 
counted in degrees of the meridian, See LaTiTuDe, Oc. 
EquinocT1aAL Points, are the two points wherein the equator 
and ecliptic interſect each other. The one, being in the firſt 
point of aries, is called the wernal; and the other in the firſt 
point of libra, the autumnal point. See PoinT. 


EquinocTiaL Colure, is that paſſing through the equino@ial | 


points, See CoLuUrE. 


EquinocT1ar Dial, is that whoſe plane lies parallel to the egui- 
noctial. See Diar. | \ 5 


EqQUINOCTIAL Hours. 8 'Hour. 
EquinocTiaL. Line. = the articles Lins, 
QUINOCTIAL Orient, On izur. 


EQUINOX, or AQUv1Nox, in aſtronomy, the time when the 


2 enters one of the equinoctial points, See EyNOCTIAIL 
who | 


The * when he enters the vernal point is particularly deno- 


minated the vernalz and that when he enters the autumnal 


pack the autumnal equinox, See AUTUMNAL, and VERNAL. | 
2 — happen when the ſun is in the aguinoctial cir- 


en, of conſequence, the days are equal to the nights 
throughout the wor » Which is the 1 —— 


Equinus 


about che 20th of March, and the 12th of September, the 


firſt of which is the vernal, and the ſecond the autumnal equi= 
nox. | 
As the ſun's motion is unequal, that is, ſometimes ſwifter, 
and ſometimes flower, (from the cauſes already explained un- 
der the article EQUATIoNn) it comes to paſs, that there are 
about eight days more from the vernal, to the autumnal equi- 
nox, than from the autumnal to the vernal : the ſun ſpending 
ſo much more time in travelling through the northern, than 
the ſouthern ſigns. 
According to the obſervations of M. Caſſini, the ſun is 186“. 
14. 53 in the northern ſigns; and only 1781. 145, 56. in 
the ſouthern, The difference of which is 7". 23". 5. 
The ſun being continually advancing forwards in the ecliptic, 
and gaining a degree every day; he makes no ſtay in the equi- 
2 points, but the moment he arrives in them, leaves 
them. | 
Of courſe, therefore, though the day the ſun enters the equi- 
noctial points, is called the equinox, as being reputed equal to 
night; yet is not it preciſely ſo, unleſs the ſun enters the equa- 
tor at mid-day. For if the ſun riſing ſhould enter the vernal 
equinox, at ſetting, he will have departed from it, and have 
got northwards about 12“: conſequently, that day will be 
122 longer than 12 hours, and the night proportionably 
orter. | 
The time of the equinoxes, i. e. the moment in which the ſun 
enters the equator, is found by obſervation ; the latitude of the 
place of the obſervation being given. 
Thus, in the equinoctial day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
ridian altitude of the ſun; if this be equal to the altitude of 
the equator, or the complement of the latitude, the ſun is that 
very moment in the equator. If it be not equal, the diffe- 


rence is the ſun's declination. The next day obſerve the 


meridian altitude as before, and find his declination : if the 
declination be of different kinds, viz. the one north, and the 


other ſouth, the equinox has happened in the interval of time 


between them. Otherwiſe, the ſun has either not entered 
the equinoctial, or had paſſed it at firſt. From theſe two ob- 
ſervations, a trigonometrical calculus gives the time of the 
equmax. 

It is found by obſervation, that the equinoCtial points, and all 
the other points of the ecliptic, are continually moving back- 
ward, or in antecedentia, that is, weſtward. . This retrograde 
motion of the equinoctial points, is that famous and difficult 
phænomenon, called the preceſſion of the equinoxes, See PRE- 
CESSION £4 the equinox. 

enter. See VENTER Equinus. 

UIPAGE, in navigation. See CREW. 

IPOLLENCE, in logic, is when there is an equivalence 
between two or more terms, or propoſitions; i. e. when they 
ſignify one and the ſame thing, though they expreſs it diffe- 
rently.— Such propoſitions, &c. are ſaid to be eguipollent. See 

QUIVALENT, 


EQUIPPE, in heraldry, expreſſes a cavalier equipped, i. e. 


armed at all points. 


EQUITY, AquiTas, denotes juſtice, or right mitigated and 


tempered by the conſideration of particular circumſtances; or a 
correction, and abatement of the ſeverity of ſome law; or a 
temperament, which, without being unjuſt, abates the rigour 
of ſome juſt law. See Law. 

This is what the Greeks call en. The utmoſt ſeverity 
of a good law, is frequently contrary to juſtice ; it ſhould al- 
ways have eguity for its rule, and guide, Summum jus, ſæpe 
umma injuria. . 

The foundation of eguity, is not, that there is any miſtake in 
the law; but that the law was laid down univerſally ; by rea- 
ſon all cireumſtances could not be conſidered, or taken in un- 
der one law. 

Equity, therefore, is not ſo much a correction of a law, as an 
amendment; nor yet ſo properly an amendment of the law it 
ſelf, as of ſome concluſion ariſing from its being ill underſtood, 
or ill applied. 

In this it is diſtinguiſhed from a diſpenſation, which takes away 
the obligation of the law in ſome particular caſe ; whereas a 


correction does not take away any thing of the obligation, but 


only ſhews in what ſenſe it is to be taken, leſt there ſhould be 
imagined any obligation, where there is none. 
For an inſtance, ſuppoſe it an expreſs law, that the city being 
now beſet with an enemy, the gates be all ſhut ; and ſuppoſe 
it fall out, that the enemy is then in purſuit after ſome of the 
citizens by whom it is defended ; ſo that it would be highly 
prejudical thereto, not to open them the gates: equity here de- 
crees the gates to be opened, contrary to the expreſs word of 


the law. | | 
Thom. Aquinas propoſes another inſtance : ſuppoſe it law, that 


_ whoever refuſes to reſtore what had been committed in truſt 


to him, ſhall pay a grievous mul ; and ſuppoſe ſome perſon 


' refuſe to reſtore a ſword left with him, to a mad-man. This 


caſe is comprehended in the ſenſe and intendment of the law, 
though not in the words thereof. And the legiſlator himſelf, 
if he were preſent, would except it. Equity, therefore, muſt 
here ſtep in, to correct or ſupply the defect of the judge, and 
acquit the man of the mula, a gy 
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fer death:“ yet if a mad-man, or an infant, who hath no 


EqQu1TY is alſo uſed for the virtue of juſtice, See JUSTICE. 
EqQuiTY, in our laws, c. is alſo frequently uſed for the court of 


EQUIVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is equal in 


EQUivALENT Terms are, where ſeveral words that differ in 


EqQuivaLENT Things, are either oral, phyſical, or flatical — 


EQUIVOCAL, Aqvivocum, denotes a word, or expreſſion 


EqQuivocar An. s 16 ACTION. 
EQuIvOCAL Cauſe, 5 dee the article 


EqQuivoCAL Generation, is a method of producing animals and 


Ariſtotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of equivocal. gener 
ration, to find flies, frogs, lice, &c. to be male and female; 


E QU 


In this view, equity is of two kinds, and thoſe of contrary ef- 
fects: the one abridges, and takes from the letter of the law 
and the other enlarges, and adds thereto. 

The firſt is defined, the correction of a law, made generally 
in that part wherein it fails: as, ſuppoſe a ſtatute made, 
« That whoſoever does ſuch a thing, ſhall be a felon, or ſut- 


diſcretion; do the ſame, he ſhall never be a felon, nor ſuffer 
death, ; 

The other is defined, an extenſion of the words of the law, to 
caſes which are not expreſſed, which yet come under the ſame 
reaſon ; ſo that, when one thing is enacted, all other things, 
which are of the like degree, are ſo too. 

Thus the ſtatute which ordains, that in action of debt againſt 
executors, he who appears by diſtreſs ſhall anſwer ; extends by 
equity, to adminiſtrators : and ſuch of them as ſhall appear firſt 
by diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer, by the equity of the ſaid act: quia funt 


in equal genere. 


chancery, where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be determined, 
according to the exact rules of eqzity and conſcience, by miti- 
gating the rigour of the common law. Sec CHANCERY. 
Aiquitas ſequitur legem, is an old maxim in law; but from the 
great increaſe of ſuits in chancery, ſome have thought fit to 
give it this conſtruction, that in all cauſes after a man has been 
at law, he muſt go to equity. 


value, force, or effect to another. See EQUALITY. 
Equivalence is of various kinds, in propoſitions, in terms, and in 
things. 


ſound, have yet one and the ſame fignification : as, every body 
was there, and no body was abſent ; nhil nm, and omne. 


Moral, as when we ſay, that the commanding or adviſing a 
murther, is a guilt equivalent to that of the murtherer.— Phyſi- 
cal, as when a man, who has the ſtrength of two men, is ſaid 
to be equivalent to two. Stgtical, whereby a leſs weight be- 
comes of equal force with a grexes, by having its diſtance, from 
the centre, increaſed, 


that is dubious, and ambiguous; or that may have ſeveral 
ſenſes, one true, and another falſe, 

Equiwecal terms anſwer to what are otherwiſe called hamonyma, 
or homonymous terms. See HoMON YMUS. 

Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a dignity, 
the proper name of a perſon, and the name of a plant. So alfo 
the Latin gallus, which ſtands indifferently for a cock, and a 
Frenchman. 

In theſe caſes one word denotes diverſe conceptions, one word 


diverſe things: whence that common definition of eqzzvocals in | 


the ſchools, quorum nomen eft commune, ratio vero effentice ſecun- 
dum illud nomen diverſa. | 
Philoſophers diſtinguiſh euivocals, into active and paſſwe z or 


æquivoca equivecantia, and aquiveicata, 


Aquivoca æquivocantia, or thoſe that denomitate and fignify 


things, are words common to ſeveral things in a very different 


ſignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have a ſimilar ef- | 


ſence, correſpondent to the ſimilar denomination. E. gr. The 


word taurus, which ſtands for a ſign, a mountain, and an ani- | 
mal ; and in one ſignifies a lowing animal; in another, a heap | 


of {tones and earth; and in the third, a conſtellation, or ſyſtem | 
of ſtars. LR | | 


Aqua aquivecata, or thoſe that are called or denominated ; 


are the things ſignified by ambiguous names, 6. gr. a ſign, a 


mountain, and an animal. Which laſt ſpecies of equivocals a- | 
lone, Ariſtotle ſeems to have had in view in his definition, | 
which agrees to theſe, and theſe only, 


CAusk. 


plants, not by the uſual way of coition between male and fe- 
male, but by I know not what plaſtic power, or virtue in the 
fun, &c. See GENERATION, BEES 
Thus inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, frogs, &c. have uſually | 
been ſuppoſed to be produced by æquivocal generation, i. e. by 


the heat of the ſun warming, agitating and impregnating the | 


duſt, earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. 

The method of generation, which we alſo call /jontenzous,' was 

commonly aſſerted and believed among the ancient philoſo- 

phers: but the moderns, from more and better obſervations, 


unanimouſly reject it, and hold that all animals, nay and ve- | 


getables too, are uniyocally produced, that is, ent ani- | 
mals, and vegetables of the ſame ſpecies ay Bic — See 

UnrvoCcAL Generation. +3, 39, #0714 
It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit the 


and accordingly to engender, lay eggs, &c. 


To imagine that any of- thoſe creatures could be fpontaney 5 


C. 15. 
EQUIVOCATION, M@qvivocatio, the u 


* 


ouſly produced, eſpecially ia ſo romantic a manner, a in | 


EQU 


the clouds, as they particularly thought frogs were 
they dropped down in ſhowers of rain, were 75 and that 
] unphiloſophical | 2 7 up max; » high. 
et ſome, even to this day, credit the raining of « 

2 the 2 the very eee. and learned "A 
inclined to the opinion : inſtancing in frogs, fo 
of the lord Aſton's gatehouſe at Tixal © bn lead 
he imagines came there by ſome ſuch means. But ow 
make a judgment of this, and a hundred the like =D may 
met with in conſiderable authors, from ſome other the | » be 
lations that have been better inquired into, * 
reports of the raining of millet-feed, wheat, whitings, & 
account of which, with the grounds of the deceir” gr n 
Rain and SHOWER, | under 
The doctrine of equivocal generation we call 
Grins, as having, in all probability, had its fy <. 
ſalve the hypotheſis of the original production of 7A 
other animals, out of the earth, by help of the furs = 
To prove which, the Egyptians, as Diodorus Siculus ober, . 
produce this obſervation; that about Thebes, when the * 
is moiſtened by the Nile, and afterwards impregnated earth 
intenſe heat of the ſolar rays, an innumerabl 7) the 


e ſy . 
do come forth : whence he infers, that all ki of 


might equally have ariſen out of the earth at the beginning of 
things. And from theſe, biſhop Stillingfleet takes the die 
writers and adherents, to the doctrine of equivecal gmnerati i 
Mela, Pliny, Ovid, &c. to have borrowed the hy * 


without enquiring into its truth, Derham's Phy, THING 


ling 2 term, 


or expreſſion, that has a double ſignification. See Equ1vo- 


CAL. 
Equivecations are expedients to fave telling the truth, and yet 
without telling a lye far the matter. The fathers are * 
patrons of eguivocations, and mental reſervations; holding 
that the uſe of ſuch ſhifts, and ambiguities, is in many caſz 
allowable, See RESERVATION, 

St. Auguſtin, particularly, is repoached with endeayouring to 
vindicate Iſaac for ſaving his wife from a erime, by an e 
cation : tacuit aliquid veri, & non dixit aliquid ſalſ. To advance 
a dubious propoſition, knowing it will be underſtood in a ſenſe 
different from that you give it in your mind, is an equivication, 
and a breach of good faith and ſincerity, See TrxvTe, Fars- 
HOOD, &c. | 


EquivoCcATIoN, in moral theology, is ſtrictly underflodd of a 


term, or phraſe, with two different fignifications ; the one 
common, and obvious; the other more unuſual, and remote: 
the latter of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the 


former by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different from 


one another, 

Of this we have an inftance in St. John, chap. 11. where our 
Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Lazarus fleepeth for the diſ- 
ciples taking the word ſleeping in the uſual ſignification, con- 
cluded that rus, whom they had been told was lick, be- 
gan to take reſt, and would ſoon recover; but Jeſus, uſing 
the words in a leſs direct, and uſual ſignification, meant that 
Lazarus was dead. 

When the equivoque conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is properly cal- 
led an amphibology: of which we have an inſtance in dt. John, 
chap. ii. de/troy this temple, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, ſpeaking to the 
Jews, and I will raiſe it again in three days. 
The lawfulneſs of the uſe of equivocations has been greatly di- 
puted among the modern caſuiſts: many grave authors deny 
that it is allowable to uſe: them on any occaſion whatever: 
Their reaſon is, that an equiveque- is to all intents and 

the ſame with a lye. See FALsHo00D, and RESERVATION: 
Others, on the contrary, particularlarly Cabaſſut, a divine fr 
mous among the prieſts of the oratory, hold a world of diff. 
rence between an equivocation and a lye; maintaining that i 
is ever criminal to tell a lye; but that there are ſome occahons 
where an equivocation may be uſed innocently : and fuch, in 


effect, is the ſentiment of St. Thomas, St. Antonin, St, Ray- 


mond, and eſpecially St. Auguſtin, as Fa. Cabaſſut ſeems to 


have demonſtrated, Lib. IV. Theor. de Prax. Fur. Can. Edi 


Ludg. 1685. cap. 4. 


EQUULEUS, or Ecurevs, in antiquity, 4 kind of rack, cr 


engine of torture, uſed for extorting the truth ; at firlt chick 
on flaves, but afterwards turned againſt the chriſtians. ih 
The patient's arms and legs being faſtened on the” equleus 
cords, he was haiſted aloft, and extended in ſuch 72 
that all his bones were diſſocated. In this ſtate, red ok 
were applied to his body ; and he was alſo goaded in 
with an iron forked inſtrument, called ung,, - Abbes 
The -equuleus was of wood; had holes, at certam the 3d 
with a ſcrew, by which the criminal was ſtretched to * 


ſometimes to the 4th or the 5th hole: at interval rv 


was ſlackened-again ; by which he had ſome reſfite 3 
was he tormented with queſtions, 


Hieronymus Magius, when a priſoner N Jorg 


an expreſs treatiſe de  Fqualto ; and another 0 beg ef bool 


as it is ſaid, from his memory, without any, 2 
| Sigonius had another treatiſe on the fame 


Equv LEUS) 


T. Liſter, — | 


my of it & 


. 


Ss ww „ „% £x7” 


ERE 


miſphere 3 whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 4; in Ty- 
cho's 4, in Mr. Flamſteed's 10. The longitudes, latitudes, 


magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow, 


s and ſituations of = Longit. [Latitude.| = 
8 —.— 5, 'S | North. 8 
2 9 :.4 0 , „ 


14 12 57/20 32 565 
15 59 37/23 02 36 
16 02 30/21 16 0116 
16 25 37/21 38 316 
Preced. of two in the mouth. 19 06 24/25 13 12 

19 07 07/25 06 5216 


5 
Subſeq. of the ſame. 20 0% 30024 46 5714 


Preced of two in the head. 18 47 48020 09 0904 
20 51 o5|21 42 536 
Subſeq. in the ſame. 21 07 02/21 03 0614 


yULEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 


Eq 


the oſſa pubis, which is compreſſed by the approximation «f 
the dorſum penis, to the ligament of the pubis. This app!i- 
cation of the dorſum penis is effected by its muſculi directores 
pulling down the crura of the corpora cavernoſa penis, whicl 
are tied up at their juncture in the body of the penis, to the 
os pubis, by the ligamentum ſuſpenforium. Now, this cannot 
happen to the cavernous body of the urethra, by reaſon there 
is no bone, whoſe poſition can give riſe to a ligament, which 
can have that effect on its veins :  wherefore the muſculi accele- 
ratores, embracing the veins of the bulb do that office, tho” 
not ſo effectually as in the penis itſelf. 

Accordingly, the glans is not always perfectly diſtended with 
the penis, and ſooneſt becomes flaccid on an erection. See 
GLANS. 

The blood, by ſuch means, being precluded from its return, 
the corpora cavernoſa muſt of neceflity become diſtended, if 
we conſider their ſtructure above-mentioned, with reſpect to 
the veins. The arteries, which before were flaccid, have now 


blood into the corpora cavernoſa. 


their trunks alſo diſtended, and do more plentifully import 


ERADICATIVE, in medicine, See Rapicar. 
ERANARCHA “, Eyavapyne, a publick officer among the an- 


F FouULEvVs, in the arts and manufactures. See Horse. 


But fince it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome part of the detained 
blood ſhould be ſtill paſſing off, leſt it become grumous, and 
unfit for a reflux, the venz preputii communicate with thoſe 


cient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs was to preſide over, and direct 
the alms, and proviſions made for the poor. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, tO, alms, contribution, 

and agyn, command. 

The eranarcha was properly the adminiſtrator, or ſteward of 
the poor: when any perſon was reduced to poverty, taken 
captive, or had a daughter to marry, which he could not effect 
for want of money, &c. this officer called an aſſembly of 
friends and neighbours, and taxed each, according to his 
means and eftate, to contribute towards his relief. This is 
what we learn from Corn. Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas. 


ERASED, in heraldry, expreſſes any thing violently torn off 


from its proper place. It is uſed in contradiſtinction to couped, 
which Knies a thing clean cut off. — The family of Card 
bears ermine, a demy-lion rampant eraſed, azure, &c. 


ERASTIANS, a religious ſect, or faction, which aroſe in Eng- 


of the penis itſelf ; whereby part of the blood may be return- 

ed from the penis during its ere/7:0n, and give way to a freſh 

ſupply from the arteries, and preſerve the circulation uninter- 
rupted. See CIRCULATION. | 

ERECTOR Clitoridis, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles ariſing 

from the protuberances of the iſchium, and inſerted into the 

ſpongious body of the clitoris ; which they ſerve to erect in 
coition. See CLITORIS. 

ErEcTor Penis, a pair of muſcles ariling fleſhy from the pro- 
tuberances of the iſchium, below the beginning of the caver- 
nous bodies of the yard, into whoſe thick membranes they are 
inſerted. | . 

Their uſe is to pull the yard towards the os pubis, whereby its 
greateſt vein is compreſſed, and the refluent blood denied its 
paſſage under thoſe bones; which makes it ſwell, See 
ERECTION. 


land during the time of the civil wars; thus called from their FREMIT. See the article HERMIxr. | 
leader Tho. Eraſtus; whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine it was, ERICTHONIUS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation, the ſame as 


that the church had no right to diſcipline, that is, no regular 


auriga. See AURIGA. 


power to excommunicate, exclude, cenſure, abſolve, decree, ERIDANUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the fouthern 


or the like. 


ERECT Huvers, are ſuch as grow upright, without hanging, or 


reclining the head. See FLOWER. 


ER ECT Viſn. See the article VIs rox. 


Direct 8 Dials. See Diar. 


ERECT 1 Declining, Kc. 
ERECTION, the act of raiſing, or elevating a thing, in a right 


line, See ELEVATION. 
The erecting a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular pro- 
blem in geometry. See PERPENDICULAR. 185 
The term ERECTION is alſo uſed figuratively.—As, the ere- 
ion of a marquiſate into a dutchy ; biſhopricks can only be 
erected by the king, | 

It was anciently the practice to ere ſtatues to great men, 
Cato, the cenſor, being asked why a ſtatue was not ere&ed 
him ? I had rather, fays he, hear the queſtion made, than 
hear it asked why a ſtatue was erected me. 


ERECTION, is particularly uſed in medicine, for the ſtate of the 


penis, when ſwelled, and diſtended by the action of the muſcles, 
called erectoret. See PENIs, and EREcToR. 

There is alſo an erection of the clitoris, performed by muſcles 
provided for that purpoſe. See CLiToR1s, and EREcToR. 
An alternation of ere&ion, and flaccidity in the penis, Dr. 


| Drake obſerves, is of abſolute neceſſity: the firſt to the per- 


formance of its office ; the ſecond for the ſecurity of the part. 
Without an erectia it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 
ſeed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, almoſt 
as impoſſible to ſecure the part from external injuries To ſay 
nothing of the loſs of inſtigation, which muſt be a neceſſary 
conſequence of conſtant erectian. See PRIAPISMUS. 

The ere#ion of the penis, conſiſts in a diſtenſion of its corpora 
cavernoſa, by an extraordinary quantity of blood pent up there- 
in, See CAVERNOSA. | 

That the blood is the matter which diſtends the penis in ere- 
ton, is evident from abundance of experiments; though the 
moſt convincing is that of firmly tying the penis of an animal 
{as has been frequently done to a dog) in coitu z wherein, no- 
thing has been found but blood to diſtend it. Hence, in the 
bodies of criminals that hang long after death, the penis be- 
comes erected; the blood, in that poſition, falling to the infe- 
rior parts, and ſtopping there. 

By blowing into the blood veſſels of the penis after death, the 
part becomes erected. This was firſt diſcovered by Mr. Cowper, 


upon viewing its veins, after he had diſtended them with | 


wind ; whence it plainly appeared, that the external trunks 


| patled, ſome under its skin only, and ſome over the offa-pu- 


is: beſide, that a vaſt number of other veins on the dorſum 


penis, unite and empty. themſelves into one trunk, called vena 


penis, which paſſes immedi tely under erſe li F 
Vor. I. Nee LV. * FR" | igament o 


hemiſphere, in form of a river, See STAR and ConSTELLA- 
TION. a | 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Eridanus, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 30: in Tycho's 19: in Mr. Flamſteed's 68: the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow, 


Names and ſituations of the £| Longit. | Latitude. | 8 
ars. — South. E 
2 3 oO / 7 wy 
Firſt from the turn of the river to T]; c}32 46 03 4 
the breaſt of cetus.) A ſecond. 23 = - 7 3 * 3 
Firſt in the river before the brealt 4 24 50024 33 380 3 
of cetus.) | üs 40 53138 43 48] 6 
15 . E] 7 23 oaq|ts 42 231 6 
Tes 59 23138 33 1616 7 
| | 87 31 58119 10 52] 6 
Preced. 6 02 44123' 45 2056 6 
Middle, | 6 26 39023 54 37 6 
Second before the breaſt of cetus. 6 52 0923 57 16/5 
10 
Third of thoſe following turn of riv. o 25 oc(39 oo 1 4 
Inform. within the laſt ſinus. O 11 1444 45 013 + 
Third before the breaſt of eetus. 9 29 2525 57 22] 3 
9 35 13028 19 466 
; 5 06 42139 ©9 28| 6 
Fourth behind the turn of the river. 5 45 ©3j38 32 17] 4 
| 14 30 20123 22 274 F 


Fourth before the breaſt of cetus. 

Fifth behind the turn. 

Preced. of two informes over the riv. 
20 


3 
9 51 32139 28 14] 4 
17 39 240-8 26 zc| 5 


12 08 57535 40 15/6 6 
7 06 37/24 08 18 


Fifth before the breaſt of cetus. 16 30 56028 46 16 


25 
Subſeg. and more ſouth. 
Sixth behind the turn. | 
More ſouth. but contiguous to this. 


13 00 52142 34 32 
ao 18 164 42 25) 7 


war SOukom Ty 
Subſeq. inform. over the river, 


Eighth behind the turn. 14 31 203 40 50 
In the ſecond bend of the river. TY 5 1 34133 4 3 : 
| . 23 32 24%½1 47 280 5 
Ninch beyond the turn. 15 38 37/43 30 44] 4 
* 2 
Wat it's ee e e 24 40 24%% 29 5f| 6 
North of two beyond the firſt bend. Jz5 os 5107 30 oz 4 
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Names and ſituations of the ©. Longit. jLatitude. | Z 
art. S South 09 
7 * o 5 * 6 
Next before the ſecond bend. oo zoſzo 57 280 5 
South. beyond the firſt bend. oy 45128 13 03] 4 
Preced. of two beyond the 2d bend. 07 ool53 58 54] 5 
40 
Preced. in the firſt bend. 
Subſeq. beyond the ſecond bend. 32 ” _ a O : t 
15 15]20 14 2715 6 
53 24/21 43 5315 '6 
1 12 38]28 24 50] 5 
45 r 00: 30009. 53 30-7 
Subſeq. in the firſt bend. 5 1 Ms 
| : 4 
North. in the ſecond bend wa the 8 "5 5 8 * 7 = 8 
Small one contiguous to — — = | 
50 (the bend. 
South. in the ſecond bend. ES 32 21 6 Fr 01/3 
T1 © 56 10136 or 4853 4 
© 23 41141 25 033 4 
3 33 10130 49 18] © 
3 45 58139 28 21] 6 
8556 
Preced. before the firſt bend. 5 oo 53125 24 13] 4 
3 11 25130 O1 495 6 
3.35 38133 27 13] 6 
4 07 478 24 20] 6 
: Mie haters the firſt bend. 6 43 03127 50 40 5 
Small one contiguous to it. 7 43 467 30 49] 6 
7 59 52 49 13] 6 
7 41 ©0135 04 52] 6 
Subſeq. before the firſt bend. 8 53 o2129 48 39] 5 
That wo the riſe of the river. 10 41 18[27 16 56| 6 
North — riſe of the river towards [10 57 20127 53 48] 3 
Orion's leg.) * 15 23127 17 F 6 
South in the riſe of the river. Ino 52 55131 34 1014 


ERIGENS Penis. See ER EC TOR Penis. 
ERMIN, or ERMINE, in heraldry, a white field, or fur, pow- 
dered, or interſperſed with black ſpots. See Fux. 
It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the skin of an animal, of the fame 
denomination ; which ſome will have a water-rat, others a 
ſort of weazle, and others an Armenian mouſe. In effect, 
there is no animal whoſe skin naturally correſponds to the he- 
rald's ermine. 
The animal is milk white; and ſo far is it from ſpots, that the 
tradition has it, he will rather die, or be taken, than ſully 
its whitene's. Whence its ſymbolical uſe. | 
But white skins having for many ages been uſed for the linings 
of the robes of magiſtrates and great men; the furriers, at 
length, to add to their beauty, uſed to ſew bits of the black 
tails of thoſe creatures upon the white skins ; to render them 
the more conſpicuous. Which alteration was introduced into 
armoury. See Tab. Herald. fig. 57. 
The fable ſpots in ermine are not of any determinate number, 
but may be more or leſs, at the pleaſure of the painter or furrier. 
ERMINE'. A Croſs ERMINE, is a croſs compoſed of four 
_ ermine (pots, placed in the figure repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. 
58. See Cross. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that the colours in ſuch arms are not to 
be expreſſed ; by reaſon, neither the croſs, nor the arms, can 
be of any colour but white and black. 
Colombiere blazons it quatre queues d'ermine en croix. The 
editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus; a croſs of four ermines; 
or, more properly, of four ermine ſpots in croſs. It is the 
coat of Hurſton in Cheſhire. ; 
Timbre of ERMINE. See the article T1MBRE. 
ERMINES, is uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe of 
er mine, i. e. for white ſpots on a black field: but on what 
foundation no body can tell; for the French, from whom we 
have our heraldry, have no ſuch term ; but call this black 
powdered with white, contre-ermne ; as denoting the counter, 
or reverſe of ermine; which is white powdered with black. 
See Tab. Herald. fg. 59. 
ERMINITES, ſhould ſeem a diminutive of ermines, and natu- 
rally to ſignify little er-ines ; but it is otherwiſe. Erminites 
expreſſes a white field powder'd with black ; only every ſpot 
has a little red hair therein, 
Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field pow- 
dered with black ; which the French expreſs much better by 
or fems d ermines de ſable, | | 
EROSION, in medicine, the act of ſharp, acid fluids, or hu- 
maours, gnawing and tearing off parts from the fleſh, and 
other ſubſtances. Arſenic, and other poiſons, make croſions in 
the inteſtines. See CorRosron. 4-0 WEE ON | 
EROTIC *, is applied to any thing which has a relation to the 
paſſion of love. See Pass ow. x 
* The word is derived from the Greek, et, /ove; whence 
eee. | | 


In medicine, we particularly uſe the phraſe delirium eroticum, | 


for a kind of melancholy contracted through exceſs of love. 
See MELANCHOLY, L's | 


| 


— 


— 


ERRATIC, in a 


E R R 


Though, among the ſeveral ſpecies of pulſes, there be 
amorous pulſe, that is, no pulſe peculiar to that paſho = 
we can certainly diſcover where the diſorder is erotic, h 
beating of the pulſe, which, in that caſe, is changeable ling 
qual, turbulent, and irregular. Speak to the patient 12 
rſon he loves, and his pulſe inſtantly changes, beco the 
igher and quicker: and the minute you change the 5 
my the pulſe is loſt again, and is diſturbed a-ne 
ULSE. 


conver. 


judges who go the circuit; and to bailifts at large. Ser Tv 
ick, BAILIFF, e. + 


Knieht ExRAN TS. See the article KxvI Rr. 
ERR 


ATA, a liſt at the beginning or end of a book, con 
taining the faults that have eſcaped in the impreſſion, or} 
ſometimes, even in the compolition of the work, * 
r 14 

indenbe s an expreſs diſſertation on typographical 
de nr. typographicts ; wherein he 3 = _ D 
no book exempt from them, not even the ſacred books, H. 
ſets himſelf to enquire into all the cauſes thereof; and pr r 
means to prevent them. But he advances nothing on that ar. 
ticle, but what is either common or impraQticable. The 1 
thors, compoſitors, and correctors of the prels, he ſays, muf 
do their duty; who diſputes it? each author muſt have his own 
8 at home, as Calixtus and Opitius had; who can 

o it | 

Fa. Hardouin's book on medals, might be entitled the cat 

of the antiquaries ; and the critiques on hiſtory by Perizoniug, 

the errata of the ancient hiſtorians. In the ſame ſenſe, M. 

Bayle's He» might be called the errata of Mireri. 
ronomy, an epithet applied to the planets, 

which are called erratic or wandring ſtars, in contradiſtinction 

to the fixed ſtars. See PLANET, and STAR, 

There is alſo a kind of fever called erratic, See Fever, 


ErraTic ind. See the article Wind, | 
ERRHINA, Exzwae, in medicine, are remedies taken by the 


noſe, to enliven the ſpirits, ſtop bleeding, &c. but principall 
to purge the humidities of the 5, q 
Of theſe, ſome are taken in powders, as betony, tobacco, 
marjoram, iris, white hellebore, euphorbium, &c, — Others 


in a liquid form, made of the juice of marjoram, ſage, beet, 


cyclamen, iris, &c.—Others in form of liniments, incorpora- 
ted with unguent. roſat. Others, ſolid, formed like pyramids, 
to ſtop bleeding at the noſe ; compoſed of armenian bole, terra 
ſigillata, maſtic, human, or hog's blood dried, Cc. Such er- 
rhines as are dry, and made up in powders, to excite ſneezing, 


are properly called ſlernutatories.— Some moderns call them ca- 


purgia. See STERNUTATORY, 


ERRO UR, or Exxon, a miſtake of the mind, in giving 


aſſent to a thing, or propoſition which is not true. See Fal- 
LACY. | 

Some philoſophers define error an act of the mind, whereby 
things that ſhould be joined, are ſeparated ; or things that 
ſhould be ſeparated, are joined: or a ron judgment, diſa- 
greeing with the things whereon it 1s paſſed de JUDG- 
MENT. 85 

Error ſtands in oppoſition to truth, which conſiſts in an agree- 
ment between the propoſition, and the thing whereof it is 
affirmed and derived. See "TRUTH, _ p 
However, a bare failure, or non-attainment of truth, does 
not conſtitute error ; that being common both to 1gnorance 
and doubting. See I6NORANCE, and DovBTING. KR 
Error only ſtands diſtinguiſhed from falſbood, in that * 
mer is in the mind, and the latter in the propolition. 
FAlLshoop. 3 2 

The great origin of all error, i. e. of believing that ar 
true, which is falſe, is a liberty, or power in the human ; 


of giving its aſſent to ideas, or 1 that are ** | 
P 


as if they were perſpicuous See LIBERTY, 


ASSENT. | : | : 
Particular cauſes of error are, 19. An inadvertencÞ; Sor 
ligence, in paſſing judgment, without uſing or atte 8 


on 


means proper to aſſiſt the judgment. As if 2 | 

Ka 1 judge of the height of the pole, 1 

inſtruments, or 9 : or determine 

without knowing their hiſtory. 

29, Ignorance, A not having informed the — agony 

ſtudy and application; or furniſhed it with the ideas 

an immediate relation to the matter in hand. . 
o. Impatience of the labour and fatigue, of gens ſor 2 ne- 

— chain of reaſons and arguments; or of wu 'S 5 

ceſlary number of experiments: with a fondne 

nion of being knowing; and a prejudice for, or agen 


particular perſon, ſect, Cc. 


3 22 PrOr 
49. The fallacious rules of probability, and opinion. Se. 


PINION. = oſe thi 
BABILITY, and QPIN i incline to believe tho# thing 


9. Intereſt, which makes | 
3 from which we are like to derive _—_— opinions, 
6%. Authority: education: and vulgarly 80 FAITH. 
imbibed ere we were qualified tor judging- 2 or caution 
Againſt all which, there is this one Fenn? aid 


as * 


w. See 
|JERRANT, in law, the fame with itinerant ; attributed to 


ERU ESC 


d down, by Fa. Malebranche and others, viz, never to give | between Bologna and |; 
wy full ent to any propoſition, unleſs the evidences for it be in — Il eee 2 2 b 
ſo ſtrong, as that we can no longer withhold it, without incur- | very high, without noiſe, ſmoak, or ſmell ; though it 5 
ring the ſecret reproaches of our own reaſon. very great heat. In great rains it cametimes intermits, but re- 
Mr. Locke reduces the cauſes of all our errors to theſe four, kindles with greater vigour and heat. Within as- ards 
viz. 19. Want of proofs. 29, Want of _— to uſe them. | of it, he adds, there grows corn, The flame =. 3 
20. Want of will to uſe them. And, 4%, Wrong meaſures | to ariſe from a vein of bitumen, or naphtha. There = three 
of probability. other ſuch fires on the ſame hills, 

F. Malebranche conſiders five occaſional - cauſes of error, or | ERUPTIVE PFeyers. See the article FEVER. | 

rather five different kinds of errors, accommodated to the dif- | ERYSIPELAS “, BBU , in medicine, a diſcaſe of the skin 
ferent manners we have of perceiving things, 19. Errors 7 called alſo ſacer ignis, and St. Anthony's fine. : 
ſenſe. 20. Of the imagination. 8,8 the under/tanding. 4“. The word is formed of the Greek, geber, trahere, to draw, 


Of our inclinations. And, 59. the paſſions. See SENSE, and Teas, prope, near, whence it is alſo called by the Latins 
IMAGINATION, UNDERSTANDING, INCLINATION, and vicinitraha, and wicinirubia. , 
PASSION. | Its ſeat is any part of the body, but principally the face : it 
Pepular Exrors. See the article PopULAR. ſhews itſelf in a ruddy inflammation of the-part, with a little 


En Roux, in law, generally denotes a fault, or overſight, either ſwelling of the ſame ; an intenſe pain, and a crowd of little 
in pleading, or in proceſs ; upon either of which is brought a puſtles, which, as the inflammation increaſes, grow into veſi- 
writ, by way of remedy, called a writ of error; in Latin, de culz. See SKIN, . 
errore corrigendo. See WRrirT, | | The diſeaſe ſpreads itſelf a- pace; ſhifting from one place to 
Fitzherbert defines a writ of error to be, that which lies to re- another, with a fever attending it. It attacks the patient all 
dreſs falſe judgment given in any court of record, having power at once, and chiefly when out in the air; whence the country 
by charter, or preſcription, to hold plea of debt or treſpaſs of people call it ba/ting, fideratio. 
above 20 ſh.— There is alſo a writ of errer for reverſing a fine, Dr. Quincy accounts for the eryſhelas, from a too ſiay blood, 


&c, , which obſtructing the capillaries, occaſions inflammations : 
Ty aſſign ERROR. See the article Ass IGN. . | others, from a too ſharp and bilious blood, which on account 
Clerk of the ERRORS. See the article CIE RE. of its great ſubtilty, occaſions no ſenſible tumor; but ſpreads, 


ERUCTATION, Belching, the ſame as ructation. See Ru- or diffuſes itſelf all around. Its colour, though red, gene- 


CTATION. | rally inclines towards a yellow, on account of the mixture of 
ERUDITION, denotes learning, or knowledge ; and chiefly bile ; and always the more of the bile, the more dangerous 

that of antiquity, See KNowLEDGE, ANTIQUITY, &c. the diſeaſe, 

The Scaligers were men of deep eruditien: the writings of M. There is another ſpecies of ery/jpelas, though leſs uſual than 

Launoy, à prieſt of the oratory, are full of erudition. the former; moſt commonly ariſing from a too copious 


Mr. Locke ſays, it is of more uſe to fill the head with refle- drinking of ſpirituous liquors. It begins with a fever, atter 
Aions, than with points of erudition. If the mind be not juſt which there is an univerſal eruption of puſtles, almoſt over 
and right, ignorance is better than erudition, which only pro- the whole body, much like thoſe after the ſtinging of nettles, 
duces confuſion and obſcurity: M. Balzac calls a heap of ill and ſometimes riſing into veſiculæ. At going off, they 
choſen erudition, the luggage of antiquity. = leave an intolerable itching, and as often as ſcratched return 
FRUPTION, a burſting forth, or excluſion of ſomething before | an. 
covered, or concealed. Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an ery/ipe- 
The eruptim of puftles in the ſmall-pox ordinarily begins on the las, that when preſſed very lightly by the finger, there follows 
4th day.—In the inoculated kind, the eruption does not begin | © white ſpot, which preſently after becomes red again; which 
till the gth day. See Smal-Pox, and InocuLaT1ion. does not happen in an ordinary inflammation, unleſs when vio- 
The eruption of volcano's, or burning mountains, is frequent- lently preſſed, -Scorbutic people are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe, 
iy the effect, and iſſue, of earthquakes. See FARTHQUAKE, $: ae HINGE bu ” good in the ery/ipelas ? Sy- 
* | am recommends it the next day after bleeding. Etmul 
The eruptioms of mount Etna, and Veſuvius, are obſerved to cautions us againſt them both; nd: recommends 3 
be ſomewhat periodical : they are of two kinds; the one leſs Dr, Friend obſerves, that in the laſt ſtage of an ery/ipelas of 
violent, happening once in 2 or 3 months, and laſting uſually the head, attended with a coma, delirium, &c. unleſs cathar- 
three or four days, without much damage to the adjacent caun- | © will do good, the caſe is deſparate. All unQuous, aftrin- 
try.—The other more furious, and of longer continuance, | gent, and cold applications, externally, are dangerous, and 
happening to mount Veſuvius about once in 80 years. The | ſometimes make the ery/ipelas degenerate into a gangrene, 
lat, in 1632, was fo violent, that, by the beſt of S. Pecca- The eryſibelas is either 11mple, or attended with an ulcer, See 
cio's obſervations, it caſt the rocks three miles into the air. ULCER, | 
Hartop in Philsſoph. Tranſact. No. 202. * [ERYTHROIDES, * Eugene, in anatomy, the firſt of 
M. Oldenburg gives us an hiſtorical account of the ſeveral erup- the proper membranes that incloſe the teſticles. See TESTI- 
tions of mount Ætna, recorded in authors. The firſt, where- | Fr. | 
of we have any credible account, was at the time of the expedi- It is interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it from the cre- 
tion of Fneas, deſcribed by Virgil, A&neid. lib. III. The 2d, | maſter mulcle, which make it appear reddiſh *. See Ex r- 
— by 1 was 476 years before Chriſt: in the] THAOIPES. 
ime of Roman conſuls there were four: another in Czfar's And hence its name fi | 
ine 2 my Diodorus aſſures us, the ſhips near the form. ter fort Ca He The 
of Lipara were burnt with the extreme heat of the water: | ESCALADE, or ScaLape, i 
another under Caligula : another at the time of the martyrdom | rampart * 8 ** een 3 5 : 
of St. Agatha, ſaid to have been ſtopped at her interceſſion : ano- | ceeding in form, breaking ground or carr * on wo 5 Ml 
hor in the year 8 12: ſeveral between the years 1160 and 1169: | fecure the men. See SCALAaDE. i ths e 
rr in 1284, 413295 1408, 1444, 1536, 1633, 1650. | ESCAMBIO, was anciently a licenſe granted any one for the 
: Tranſat, No. 48. making a remittanc | 
—.— Ik ; > aking e or giving a bill. of exchange to another 
* * extraordinary eruption happened in 1669. particularly | beyond ſea, See EXCHANGE. 
OM 2 _ faid Tranſactions, No. 51. It was preceded | For, by ſtat. 5 Rich, II. no perſon might exchange, or return 
or the ſpace of 18 days, with a dark thick sky, thunder, | money beyond ſea, without the king's licenſe | 
lightning, and frequent concuſſions of the earth: the place of | ESCAPE, in law, an invaſion out of ſo lawful reſtraint, eit 
the a f | | ATE, . me raint, either 
eruption was 20 miles from the old mouth. p by violence or ſtealth. 
The matter here yielded, was a ſtream, or river of metals and 3 are either voluntary, or negligent 
minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of the fire, and | Voluntary, as when one arreſts — for felony, or other 
boiling. up, and guſhing forth, as water does at the head of | crime, and afterwards lets him go; in which 7 e, the 
* 2 ee n ak 5 a full body 2 ſtone's party that permits it, is by law guilty of the lle com- 
, » the extremity thereof began to cru the perſon 
fon turned, when cold, ito hard, porous ſtones, —_ _—y 55 e ee ee 
ſciarri, as reſembling huge cakes of ſea full o | is, when 
=o Too came ling and 3 1 — — . will that ee N ee 4 
| ey met a bank, wall, building, c. would fill u freſh ſuit, and taken agai par 
bull, bac a by their 2 bearing = any Rite ſight of him. e gr e en 
1g, urning up what was combuſtible, | 1 raldry 
—— - this inu — A. at the rate of oy rue ef r gh a, — ART . „ 
,,, rr cre > Stn 1 gd, 
oat foo pu nea; in its courſe, formed on the fleſh, by means of a hot iron, or a cauſtic me- 
— 14 towns and villages, containing three or four | dicine, or ſome ſharp, corroſive humour within. | 


uſand i ; noi 
I wary gang The noiſe of the eruption at the mouth * The word is Greek, «oy229, cruft, or — which ſome 
ut this comes with 


Dr. St. Clair, in the Phil . . pn, | authors derive from ec and , I burn ; 
. > uoſeph. Tranſact. gives an account of a ſeome diſſiculty, b | bs ich 
conſtant eruption of fire, on. one fide of one of the Appenines, | with a Xe 25 Dey n e 


| The 


ESC 


The cauſtic ſtone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round eſchar 
in the place where it has burnt, See EscHaroTics, Cau- | 
STIC, and CAUTERY. 

ESCHAROTICS “, medicines, which being applied exter- 
nally, produce eſchars, or ſcabs, by burning the fleſh. See 
ESCHAR. 

The word is derived from the Greek, ene. 2/char. 
Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate, c. Theſe are 
alſo called cauſtics, See CausTIC. 

ESCHEAT, in law, ſignifies lands, or other profits, falling to a 
lord within his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the death 
of his tenant dying without heir general or ſpecial, or leaving 
his heir within age, and unmarried, 

The civilians call ſuch e/cheats, or forfeitures, bona caduca ; 
and in the fame ſenſe as we ſay, the fee is 2/cheated, they ſay 
feudum aperitur.— 

The word eſcheata ſometimes alſo ſignifies a lawful inheritance 
deſcending on the heir. But then, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by the addition of rea : as recta eſcheata. 

E3cHEAT, is alſo uſed for the place or circuit within which the 

king, or other lord, hath eſcheats of his tenants. 

ESCHEAT is alſo ſometimes uſed for a writ, lying where the te- 
nant having eſtate of fee ſimple, in any lands or tenements 
holden of a ſuperior lord, dies ſeized, without heir general, or 
ſpecial : in which caſe, the lord brings this writ againſt him 
that poſleſſes the lands, after the death of his tenant ; and there- 
by recovers the ſame in lieu of his ſervices, 

ESCHEATOR, an officer, who anciently took care of the 
king's eſcheats in the county, and certified them into the ex- 

chequer, or chancery, See ESCHEAT, 
He was appointed by the lord treaſurer ; held his office only 
for one year; nor could any perſon be ęſcheator, above once in 
three years. But this office having its chief dependance on the 
court of wards, is now out of date. 

ESCHEQUER. See the article ExcHEQues. 

ESCHEVIN, or EchEVvIN, Scabinus, in the French and Dutch 
polity, a magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants of a city, to take 
care of their common concerns, the good order, conveniency, 
and decoration of the city, &c. 

At Paris, there is a prevot, and four eſchevins; in moſt other 
cities, a maire, or mayor, and eſcheuins.— In Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and Dauphine, they are called conſuls : at Toulouſe, 
capitouls : and jurats at Bordeaux. 

Anciently, the eſchevins were aſſeſſors, and counſellors of the 
comites, or judges of cities: on which account they were cal- 
led in ſome places, pairs, pares: they even took cogniſance of 
petty cauſes themſelves. Sce PEER. 

Du Cange obſerves, that the judges, and their aſſeſſors, who 
were choſe by the inhabitants, were called ſcabini, eſchevins, 
and their college, ſcabinagium, or eſchevinage. He adds, that 
ſome authors call them paciarii, by reaſon their office and ju- 
riſdiction extended to the ſecuring peace in their city and ban- 
heue, called pax ville. 

In Holland, the ſcabins, or eſchevins judge of all civil affairs at 
firſt hand. They alfo take cognizance of criminal matters, and 
if the criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they can fee their ſen- 
tence executed without appeal. They can even give the tor- 
ture. The number is not the ſame in all cities: at Amſter- 

dam there are nine, at Rotterdam ſeven, Sc. * 
ESCHRAKITES “*, or EsRAKITESs, a ſect of philoſophers, 

among the Mahometans, who adhere to the doctrines and opi- 
nions of Plato. 

* The word is derived from the Arabic , ſchrata, which in 

the fourth conjugation JUN aſchraka, ſignifies to ſoine, glit- 

ter like the ſun : ſo that eſchrakite ſeems to import illumined. 

The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan Platoniſts, place their higheſt 
good and happineſs in the contemplation of the divine majeſty ; 
deſpiling the groſs imaginations of the Alcoran touching para- 
diſe. See MAHOMETANISM. 
They are very careful in avoiding vice, preſerve an equal and 
eaſy temper, love muſic, and divert themſelves with compo- 
ſing little poems, or ſpiritual ſongs. —The Scheics, or prieſts, 
and the chief among the preachers of the imperial moſques, are 
Eſchraiites. 

-ESCHYNOMENOUS plants. See AscHyNoOMENOUS. 

ESCLAIRCISSEMENT', a French term, which we find re- 

tained in ſome late Engliſh writers: It properly ſignifies the 

act, or effect of clearing a thing, or rendering it more bright and 

tranſparent ; being formed from the verb eſcleircir, to clear, &c. 

It is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explication of an 

obſcurity, or difficulty.— The eſclairciſſement of difficult paſ- 

ſages in the bible, is to be ſought for from ſimilar paſſages, or 
paſſages of the like kind occurring in other places. | 

ESCLATTE, in heraldry, is applied to a thing not violently 
broke. — Thus a bend, or other partition, eſclatte, is repreſent- 

K torn, or broke off like a ſhield ſhattered with the ſtroke of a 
attle ax. | 

ESCORT *, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh authors, 
to denote a convoy, or company of armed men, attending 
ſome perſon or thing, in a journey or voyage, to defend or 
ſecure it from inſults. See Convoy. _ 2 

* Some derive the word from the Latin cobors. 


ESC 


A ſupply was ſent to the camp before Arras, with 
1200 men, 
much abroad without an eſcort of men of w 

travel in Turkey generally take Janizaries og oa tha 


In times of war, merchant veſſels es 
ſ 


After the victory, the general ſent the priſo 

eſcort into the . towns. e la 

ESCOUADE, is uſually the third part of a company of foot: 
divided for mounting guards, and for the more convenien., 


lieving one another, It is equivalent to a bri 
horſe. See BRIGADE, by * trap 


ESCROL, or SCROLL, in heraldry, a long ſlip, as j 
of parchment, or whereon a motto j * 
Mor 70. paper, tto is placed. % 
igh obſerves, that no perſon, under the d | 

might, long after king Henry V. place his ne fol N 

as is now uſually done, but only on an eſcral. "I 

ESCU, or Ecu, the French crown, of bo ſols, or three 1; 

See Crown, Livas, Ce. See alſo Corn, ky 
The cu was thus called by reaſon the eſcutcheon, or 
France, which they call ecu, was ſtruck thereon. See 
HELMET, E$CUTCHEON, Oe. 

Emaux de P Escu. See the article EMavux. 

ESCUAGE, or ScUTAGE, an ancient kind of knight ſervice 
called alſo ſervice of the ſhield ; the tenant holding by which 
was oblig'd to follow his lord to the Scottiſh or Welſh WAry, i 
his own expence. See SCUTAGE. 

He who held a whole knight's fee, was bound to ſerve with 
horſe and arms for 40 days: and he who held half: knight' 
fee, 20 days. See SERVICE. 

EsCUAGE, is alſo uſed for a ſum of money, paid by ſuch a hell 
by this tenure, when they neither attended the wars, nor pro- 
vided another in their room. 

ESCUAGE, was alſo a reaſonable aid, demanded by the ord of 
his tenants, who held of him in knight's ſervice &. See Ad. 

Conceſſerunt domino regi ad maritandum filiam ſuan ii mil 


gai tenent de domino rege in capite de ſingulis ſcutis 20 ſolide (i. 
wvendos. Matt. Paris. Anno 1242. 4 Ee 


ESCULENTS, plants fit for food, as artichokes, cant tur- 
nips, parſnips, cabbages, colliflowers, &c, See Plaur, 
SALLET, Ec. 

ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards wrote Escor 1a, a term that 
occurs pretty frequently in our gazettes, and news papers, for 
a place of reſidence of the kings of Spain. 

Eſcurial, originally denotes a little village in Spain, fitutein 
the kingdom of Toledo, ſeven leagues to the weſt of Mar, 
and nine to the eaſt of Avila; on the ſide of a chain of moun- 
tains, called by ſome the Carpetane, or Carpentanion moun- 
tains, and by others the Pyrencans, as being the branch of the 
Pyrenean ridge. — Here king Philip II. built a flatly no- 
naſtery of the order of St. Jerom, -held by the Spaniard 
_ one of the wonders of the world, and called the a 
rial. 

Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, ent. 
tuled, deſcription breve del manaſterio de S. Lorenzo 4 ru dd 
Eſcorial, &c. aſſures us it was built by that prince in memory 
of the battle of S. Quintin, gained on the day of 8. Lan- 
rence, Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh Saint, and at his intet- 
ceſſion. 

The king and queen have their apartments therein; the ret 
being poſſeſſed by the monks,——Whence, many of the great 
tranſactions of that court are dated from the eſcuriel, 

The eſcurial has a very fine church, to which Philip IV. builta 
beautiful chapel, called the pantheon, or rotonds, wherein the 
kings and queens of Spain, who leave any poſterity, are intet- 
red. The reſt being laid in another fr 4 of the ſame church, 
together with the infanta's and other princes. See PANTHEON, 
and RoTONDo. | 

ESCUTCHEON , or ScuTcnzon, in heraldry, the fi, 
or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms of any perſon is fepie 


Arm of 
SAleLD, 


ſented. See SHIELD, CoaT of arms, &c. See alſo EXE 


CUTCHEON, 

* The word eſeutcheon is formed of the French e/cu/in, ni that 
from the Latin /cutum, ſhield which was the place arms Were 
originally bore on, before ever they came on banner; and ill, 

Wherever they are placed, it is on ſomething repreſenting the 
form of a ſhield —The Latin /cutum, no-doubt, came origin” 
ly from the Greek axv]&, leatber, wherewith the ſhields were 

uſually covered. See Sn1gLD. 8 
The eſcutcheon is of a . figure, excepting the bot ps 
which is uſually a little rounded, ending in a point 
middle. —See Tab. Herald. fig. 38. | h 
Till within a few hundred years, the eſcutcheons of the Frenc 
and Engliſh were triangular : thoſe of the Spaniards, . 
quite round at bottom without any point: thoſe of the 
ans, are oval: and thoſe of the Germans, in form 
toozes. 2 inclnel; 
The ancient eſcuteheans were generally couched, 0 we, 
and they only began to place them upright, when crow 
were put oyer them by way of creſt, | 

In France eſcuſſon, 1 was formerly reſtrain 
ſhield, or coat pointed at bottom; by which it 1s only 
guiſhed from the c, which was quite ſquare, 124. of 
allowed to be bore by the counts and viſcounss 52 
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The ſeveral parts, and points of the eſcutcheon, have their ſe- 


5 - the point A, for inſtance, is the dexter chie 
wi B the dl Ebief ; and C the fmifter chief paint; D is 
Phe honour point q E the feſſe point; F the nombri point 3 G the 
Arter baſe, I the middle, and I the /m/ter baſe point. 
The eſcutchemn is diverſely denominated, according to its divi- 
ſion, It is called dextered, when the perpendicular line that 
divides it, is to the right of a third part of the efcutcheon, ſini- 
ſered, when on the left: tierced in pale, when this line is double, 


inferior quality were confined to the eſcuſſion, or pointed 


ESS 


ESPLANADE, in fortification, called alſo glacis ; a part which 


ſerves the counterſcap, or covert way, for a parapet ; being 
a declivity, or ſlope of earth, commencing from the top cf 
the counterſcarp, and loſing it ſelf inſenſibly in the level of the 
campaign. See GLACts. | 


ESPLANADE, alſo ſignifies the ground which has been levelled 


from the glacis of the counterſcarp, to the firſt houſes; or the 
vacant ſpace between the works and the houſes of the 
town. | 

The term is alſo applied in the general to any piece of ground 
rendered flat or level, which before had ſome eminence that 


vides the whole e/ſcutcheon into three equal parts: paled, incommoded the place. See TALUT. 
_—— ſed to the — of ſix, eight, or ten. A horizon- | ESQUADRILLE, 5 Wapnir. 
when increa 5 . h 1 ES UADRON See the article 
tal line makes the chef, when at one third part from the top; Q R 3 | SQUADRON. 
the plein, when at a third from the bottom: and when double, | ESQUINANCY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo angina, ſqri- 
in the middle, at an equal diſtance from both extremes, it | nancy, and popularly quinzy. See ANGINA, and QuinZy. 
makes the 7%, and the tierced in feſs : when it is multiplied, it ESQUIRE, a title of nobility, next below that of knight, and 


inates it, fed: when there are 8, or 10 equal ſpaces, 
NY; a 3 the dexer point, of the chief, to the 
ſiniſter of the baſe makes it tranche ; the contrary, double, If 
it be doubled at equal diſtances, the firſt makes bands, and the 
tierce in bend; and the other barre, or tierce in bar : increaſing 
the number of the firſt makes band? and cottice ; and increaſing 
that of the ſecond, barre and traverſe, 

EsCUTCHEON, of pretence, is an ineſcuteheon, or little eſcutcheon, 
which a man, who has married an heireſs, and has iflue by her, 
may bear over his own coat of arms; and in it the arms of his 
wife: and the ſurviving iſſue will bear both coats quarterly, 
See Tab. Herald. fig. 63. 

E;cUTCHEON-GRAFTING, in gardening, See ENGRAFT- 
ING, . 

ESDRAS. See the article EZ RA. 

ESPALIER, in the French gardening, a wall-tree; or a fruit- 


tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, but has its 


branches nailed or faſtened to a wall, near which it is planted ; 
and thus growing, it is made to conform it ſelf to the flat 
though unnatural, figure thereof. See FRUtT-Tree, WALL, 
Sc. 

EspALIE RS, in our gardening, are rows of trees, planted regu- 
larly round the out- ſide of a garden, or plantation, for the ge- 
neral ſecurity thereof, from the violence and injury of the 
winds; or elſe only round ſome part of a garden, for the par- 
ticular ſecurity of a plantation of orange trees, lemon trees, 


myrtles, or other tender plants; or, laſtly for the bounding of 


borders, walks, avenues, Oc. See GARDEN, c. 

Eſpaliers are now come into mighty uſe, with reſpect to the 
firſt of theſe intentions: in effect, it is found by experience, 
that the beſt brick, or ſtone walls, are not of themſelves ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity to ſruit- trees, from the ravages of blighting 
winds, See WALL. - 

The reaſon may be, that being built cloſe and compact, they 
repel the winds, and by that means damage the tender plants, 
that lie within the reach of the repulſion. But theſe paliers 
ſerve to deaden the violence of the winds, ſo as the tender 
greens, or plants, encompaſſed by them, reſt ſerene and 
quiet. | 

Thus, if the eſpaliers, for inſtance, be of ſpruce holly, or yew, 
they give way to the force of tempeſtuous winds beating againſt 
them, without occaſioning any reſilition thereof. 

Meſſ. London, and Wiſe, direct them to be planted at ſome di- 
ſtance, without the outmoſt bounds, or walls of gardens, c. 
Two, or three rows of trees, they think ſufficient, from 18 or 
20 to 25 foot a- part. And as to the method, or order, of diſ- 


poling the trees, the moſt commodious is where the middle row | 


makes every where equilateral triangles with the extreme rows, 


in the following manner. See Quincunx. 
S ** „ * „„ #* 


a * „ * * + * 
SS + % * 1 5 | 
The trees recommended for making, or planting, theſe ba- 
lier fences, are the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, oak, pine 
and ſycamores ; but particularly the two firſt, For the me- 
| 3 of planting them, fee PLAN TIN, TRANSPLANTING, 
c 


As for eſpalier hedges, or hedge rows for defence of tender 
greens, and plants, from deſtructive winds in the ſummer ſea- 
fon; if there be occaſion to uſe them the firſt or ſecond year 
after they are planted, a ſubſtantial frame of wood muſt be 
made, ſeven or eight foot high, with poſts and rails, And to 

this gppalier frame, muſt the ſide boughs of the young trees 
be tied, to cauſe the efpatier to thicken the ſooner. 

or the form of ſuch an eſpalier, it muſt be oblong, running 


north and ſouth.—It may be planted with apples, pears, 


holly, laurel, lime, maple; white-thorn 


; „ yew, c. 
To prevent the diſorders that might befal eſpalier fruit trees 


when in bloſſom, Mr: Bradley mentions a nurſery man at 
Brentford, who having moſt ſorts of fruit in paliers, has 
portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he ſets both 


at the back, and front of his 'oſpalers, as he ſeces occa- | 


. hon, | 


ESPAULEF, EsrauIEM NT, c. in fortification. See 


Eeaule, Erav We 
Vor 7 N Nn &c, 


above that of ſimple gentleman. Sce NoBILIT Y, KNIGHT, 
and GENTLEMAN- 

The origin, both of the name, and the thing, eſſuire, is very 
dark, the Engliſh denomination is confeſſedly borrowed from 
the French, eſcuyer ; and that from the Latin, ſcutum, ſhield, 
as ſome will have it; or as others, from ſcutarius, or ſcutiger, 
ſhield bearer, or from ſcuria, ſtable, or equifo, groom. 

So many different opinions of the formation of the word, have 
given riſe to as many about the primitive office of e/qurres ; un- 
leſs, perhaps, the latter hath given occaſion to the former. 
Paſquier, in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. maintains the title 
of eſquire, eſcuyer, ſcutarius, to be very ancient. From the 
time of the declenſion of the Roman empire, he obſerves, 
there were two extraordinary kinds of ſoldiery, in the Ro- 
man army; the one called gentiles, and the other /ſcu- 
tarii. X 
Ammian. Marcellin. L. XIV. C. 7. and L. XVI. C. 4. ſpeaks 
of theſe ſcutarii as men of redoubted proweſs; and even deem- 
ed invincible. It is added, that Julian the apoſtate ſet a migh- 
ty value on thoſe troops, when it was in the Gauls: and hence, 


probably, it was, that the Gauls, or perhaps, only the Franks, 


finding the braveſt among the Roman forces were called gen- 
tiles, and ſcutarii, gave the like names to the boldeſt and braveſt 
among themſelves: ſuch, according to that curious antiquary, 
is the origin of eſqurres. 

Eſquire, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a ſomewhat 
different ſenſe, viz. for a gentleman who attended a knight in 
the wars, and on other military occaſions; bearing his thield, 
ſcutum, before him (whence he was called ſcutarius ſcutiger, or 
ſeutifer) as alſo his launce, and other weapons: whence his o- 
ther Latin appellation, uſed among us, armiger, q. d. armour- 
bearer. —And hence likewiſe it is, that in all our ancient ro- 
mances, the hero is conſtantly attended by a gentle, and truſty 

Ire. 

yo all, the moſt probable derivation of e/cuyer, is not from 
eſcu, ſcutum, as is the common opinion, but from equrs, horſe, 
the primitive e/qurres being no other than what the Latins call 
equiſones, who had the care and intendance of the equeries, or 


' ſtables only. See EQuesy. 


Be this as it will, the title eſquire, armiger, as now eſtabliſhed 
among us, is the next below that of knight, egues. They who 
bear this title, are all younger ſons of noblemen, and the eld- 
eſt ſons of ſuch younger ſons ; the eldeſt ſons of knights, and 


their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively; the four eſquires of the king's 


body; and g/quires created by the king, by putting about their 
necks a collar of SS's, and beſtowing on them a pair of filver 
ſpurs. Laſtly, diverſe others in the ſuperior publick offices, 
are reputed e/quires, or equal to eſquires ; as ſheriffs of coun- 
ties, ſerjeants at law, juſtices of peace, mayors of towns, coun- 
ſellors at law, batchelors of divinity, law, phyſick, &c, though 


none of them are really fo: laſtly, the heads of ſome ancient 


families are likewiſe e/quires by preſcription. 


ESQUISSE, in French painting, a term ſignifying the firſt flight 


sketch, or draught of a picture; the firſt thought of a detign 
drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in colours on paper, canvas, 
or the like; in order to be finiſhed, and painted or engraven 
afterwards, See DESIGN. 8 

He had not the trouble of making a finiſhed, and correct de- 
ſign ; but went to work upon the eſquiſe.—The word is 
formed of the Italian ſchizzo, a ſplaſh ; by reaſon an eſquifſe of 
a painting only repreſents, as it were, ſplaſhes, or dabs of co- 
lou 


18. i 
ESRAKITES. See the article EschRARKIT ES. 
ESSAANS. See the article Ess ENI. 

ESSART “*, or As8ART. See the article Ass AR r. 


Du Cange derives the word from ſome of the barbarous Latin 
words, exartus, exartum, efſartum, aſſurtum, jartum, and 
Jartus ; which all ſignify a foreſt cut down, or dug up: though 
Spelman chuſes to deduce it from the Latin exerium, torn up, 
or unrooted : others, from ſarrire, to weed. And others, 


laſtly, from exaro, I plow, whence exarare, and, by con- 


traction, exartum. In our ancient law books, exartum facers 
in Hylva, is to «art a place in the foreſt. 


To eſart, is to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, trees, old roots, 
ſtumps, or the like; in order to fit the ground for tülage. 
3Yy | | ESAY, 
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Ess Av is allo uſed for an attempt, or tentative, to learn whether 


ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes, or determines the nature of 


ESS 


ESSAY , a trial, or experiment, to prove whether a thing be 
of the requiſite quality, or goodneſs. 
* The word is French, E/ai, which ſome authors derive farther 
from the Latin examen. 


or no a thing will ſucceed. 
E ſays of machines ſhould be made in large; it is not enough 
they ſucceed in little. See MACHINE. : ; 
Ess av, in monaſteries, is particularly uſed for a trial which a 
perſon makes of the monaſtic life, in a ſecular habit. 
This eſſay is of one, two, and in ſome monaſteries, of three 
months. — The eſſay is not reckoned in the noviciate. See 
PROBATION. 
Ess Av, or Ass Av, or ſimple Sa , in coinage. See ASSAY. 
Ess Av, in matters of learning, is a peculiar kind of compoſition; 
whoſe character is to be free, eaſy, and natural; not tied to 
{ſtrict order, or method, nor worked up and finiſhed, like a 
formal ſyſtem. 
The matter of an 7235 is ſuppoſed to conſiſt principally of ſud- 
den, occaſional refletions, which are to be wrote much at 
the rate, and in the manner a man thinks; ſometimes leaving 
the ſubject, and then returning again, as the thoughts happen 
to ariſe in the mind. 
At leaſt, this has hitherto been the practice; and Montaign, 
who has got no ſmall reputation by this way of writing, ſel- 
dom keeps many lines to the ſubject he propoſes : though it is 
ou Sen, that my lord Bacon is a better pattern in the efay 
kind. 
Mr. Locke, however, and a few other authors uſe eſſay in a 
ſeverer ſenſe: the eſſay of human underſtanding, every body 
knows is a regular, artful, laboured work. | 
Essav-Mafeer. See the articles MinT, and ASSAY. 
ESSE *, in the ſchool philoſophy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
elience: principally for that which is actual, or actually exiſt- 
ing. See ESSENCE, and In EsskE. 

* The word is pure Latin, being the infinitive of the verb /um, 

Jam; whence e, to be. 

From eſſe ariſes gſatum, a barbarous term, now almoſt obſa- 4 
lete, ſignifying that which is endued with eſſence, or nature; 
or affected with the virtue or efficacy of another. Some di- 


ſtinguith ge into real and intentional; and again into gſatum 


and volitum. See ESSENCE. 


a thing; or which is abſolutely neceſſary to its being what it is. 
See NATURE, and QUINTESSENCE, 

In philoſophy, the eſſence of a thing is defined to be that where- 
by a thing is diſtinguiſhed from every other thing. 

The Carteſians hold the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion; 
and on that principle, deny that there is any ſuch thing as mere 


ſpace, or vacuity : but the hypotheſis is falſe, as is ſhewn un- 


der the articles MATTER, SPACE, VacuiTty, PLENUM, Sc. 


Gaſſendus, and moſt of the corpuſcular philoſophers, hold the | 


e/Jence of matter to conſiſt in ſolidity, or impenetrability, or 
reſiſtance, or, more adequately, in a ſolid impenetrability re- 
fiſting the touch; which, it muſt be allowed, of all the pro- 
perties of matter, ſeems to have the faireſt title, See Ex Ex- 
SION, BoDyY, SO0LIDITY, IMPENETRABILITY, Oe. 


The ſchool philoſophers give us two ſignifications of the word | 


eſſence : the tirit denotes the whole eſſential perfection of a be- 
ing, and conſequently its entity, with all its intrinſic, or eſ- 
ſential, and neceſſary attributes taken together. In which 
ſenſe, e//ence may be defined to be all that whereby a thing is, 
and is what it is. In which caſe, the gſence of a thing, is to 
the thing itſelf, what humanity, e. gr. is to man. 

The ſecond fignification of eſence, is that whereby it denotes 
the principal, and moſt intimate of all the attributes of a 


thing; or that which agrees to every ſuch thing, and ſuch| 


alone, and that always, and in ſuch manner, as that the mind, 


with all its attention cannot perceive any thing prior thereto. | 


By which, eſ#rce is diſtinguiſhed from the eſſential attributes, 
i. e. from ſuch as flow from its eſſence, or firſt attribute. Thus, 
the e//ence of the human mind is commonly ſuppoſed to con- 
ſiſt in the power of thinking; by reaſon all its other perfe- 
ctions ſeem to pre- ſuppoſe this; but this pre- ſuppoſes none. 
And thus the powers of underſtanding, doubting, aſſenting, 
willing, Sc. do all flow from the power of thinking; and 
cannot exiſt without it, though this may without any of them. 
See Ess ENT IAI. | 

It muſt be allowed, however, that the eſſential properties of a 
thing do ſo cloſely cohere, nay, and inhere in the eſſence itſelf, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 


Hence, what ſome urge, that ſetting aſide all the attributes and | 
properties of a thing, and what remains is its eſſence ; is a mere | 


chimera, For ſet alide, e. gr. from the mind, the powers of 


underſtanding and willing, with the reſt of its attributes : and | 
what will there remain to call its e/ence ? See ATTRIBUTES, | 


Se. 


It is greatly diſputed in the ſchools, whether the eſſences of crea- | 


ted things be eternal : or, whether the eſſences, as well as the 


exiſtences, had their origin in time? The Carteſians hold, that | 


the eſſences of things depend abſolutely on the free cancurring 


EssENCE, in medicine and chymiſtry, denotes 


will of God. 


ESS 


- . the pureſt 
ſubtile and balſamic part of a body, extracted f 9 Mo! 
means of fire, See EXTRACT, 4 0 telt by 
Of theſe there are a great variety, drawn from : 
and the like, uſed on account of their Web fruit, 
taſtes, by the apothecaries, perfumers, c. — The lr and 
eſſence of roſemary : of turpentine : of aniſe : of clone Chal as 
namon ; and of citron. 5: Of ein. 
The gſences commonly fold by the perfumers, 
of behn, and of bitter almonds ; to which they — afar 
certain flowers, or ſpic as viol : 0 
5 5 TY Viotets, jeſſamy cinnamon, 
The eſſences to be drunk, or mixed with liquor : 
elaborate compoſition : the moſt uſual and beſt. 2 = on More 
ſpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, long pepper, ang With 
ander: the whole being put up in a very cloſe veſſe 10 8 
poſed to the ſun for ſix weeks, or two months, durin - Sj 
time, and in the night ſet on the ſire. 6 We % 
In winter they uſe the fire alone: this S ence bein i 
ſtrong; it is frequently uſed only to give a frength wan 
weaker liquors, After the ſame manner may the of l 
ber, musk, &c. be drawn, M- 
The gence of odoriterous flowers, to give a fine ſmell to]; 


are drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata, or lays of the flowers, andof u. 


gar, alternately, in a proper veſſel, and leaving them to; 
in a cellar for 24 hours; and after that as long by the — _ 
laſtly, {training or percolating the whole through a lieve, 4 


out ſqueezing the flowers. 


ESSENI, Esskx ES, or Ess xAxs, an ancient ſect among the 


Jews, See SECT, and JuDAisM, 

Joſephus making mention of the ſeveral ſes among hi coun- 
trymen; diſtinguiſhes three; viz. the Phariſees, $a, 
and Eſeni: which laſt he prefers to the two former — 
their manner of liſe. He aſſures us, further, that they were 
Jews by original; from which it ſhould appear, that 8. Epi- 
phanius was miſtaken, in ranking them among the Sama. 
tans. ; 

In effect, the Eſſeni appear to have been true Pythagorean phi- 
loſophers, in every thing that related to their manner of living, 
For they greatly affected ſolitude and retirement, and avoided 
all converſation wth women, to devote themſelyes more en- 
tirely to the contemplative life. 

The Eſſeni ſeem to have been among the Jews, what the moſt 
retired and auſtere monks are, or were, among the chriſtians ; 
which was what gave them their denomination of I as- 
uu Fewiſh aſcetics. See ASCETIC. 

Many catholic writers have even deduced the origin of monks 
from them : building, principally, on what Philo relates of 
them, who divides them into two branches or ſe&: the one 
who married, and the other who lived in ccelibate. See Moxx 
and CELIBATE. 

Joſephus ſeems likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe two forts 
of E//2ni, Serrarius, who has wrote very amply on the ſub- 
ject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes of £/mi: the firſt, 
are thoſe whom he calls practici, and who lived in communi- 
ty: the ſecond, thoſe called theoretici, who lived in ſolitude, 
and led a life of pure contemplation, - He adds, that Joſephus 
only makes mention of the firſt; paſſing, untouched, over 


the contemplative kind, whom Philo calls Therapeute, and 
who were principally found in Egypt. See THERAPEUTE. 


Grotius will have the &#ni the ſame with the ancient 
nn hafidim, or haſidæi, thus called, according to Philo, 
from their ſingular piety, humility, and devotion, Among 
theſe, Gale oblerves, it was, that the Hebrew philoſopay 
chiefly flouriſhed. Porphyry is very prolix in his praiſes of 
the ni; Er71 70 vu et Engauet Is aver wir 7 7 , ehe- 


NN, &c. He repreſents them as deſpiſers of pleaſure, riches, 


glory, and delicacy, and ſtrenuous retainers to maren! 
auſterity, ſtudy, &c, He adds, they decline marriage, an 

adopt and educate other peoples children in religion and philo- 
ſophy : they are all on a level, hold every thing in _ 
neither buy nor ſell, &c. By long habit, they arrived hr - 
a degree of patience, that Porphyry aſſures us, flames 4! \ 
tures had not the leaſt effect on them. They ſcorned to eren 
their torturers; nor ever ſhed a tear; but would {mile un 4 
all their agonies, &c. As to their learning, Philo Judzus, 


his treatiſe, That every good Man is free, tells us, that _ 


ſpiſed logic, as uſeleſs to the acquiring of virtue: . d 
left to the ſophiſts and diſputers, as judging it to tran c) 
human faculties; and applied themſelves wholly » 551 
Porph. de Ab/tin. l. IV, § 11, /g. Gale, Philoſ. Geer. 


CG: 8-4 11% | | 
AL holds, that the Eſeni called Therapeute were real 
Chriſtians, or Jews converted by St. Mark, 2 
braced this kind of life. Scaliger, on the we'd * . 
that theſe Therapeute were no chriſtians, but 5 o the 
made proſeſſion of Judaiſin. However, he oy in his 
two kinds of Eni abovementioned, But — he 
notes on Euſebius, abſolutely. rejects any | ſuch ditt "nd that, 
denies, that the Therapeutæ were any real Eſſen; 


M : : . . who never __ 
chiefly, on the authority. of Philo himſelf, * Jleſtive; 
them kf, and who plac the Yeni in jake 33 
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3 ESENTIAL, ſomething that is necellary to conſtitute a thing, 


EST 


whereas the Therapeute were ſpread throughout Greece, E-| 


gypt, and other countries. See THERAPEUT A, 


ſuch a connexion with the nature and reaſon of a 
lng it is found, or ſuppoſed, wherever the thing itſelf 
is. See ESSENCE. . 

Thus, it is eſſential to God to be juſt, Mr. Locke has over- 
turned that great principle of the Carteſians, that thinking is 
eſſential to the ſoul. See THINKING, 3 
The heart, brain, and ſpinal marrow, are parts ordinarily 
ſuppoſed eſſential to life, or without which life cannot be ; yet 
led "\{[tances in hiſtory, of children being found, and a- 
live, without almoſt any of thoſe parts. See BRAIN, &c. 


1 Ess ENT IAL. Oils, are ſuch as are really contained in a plant, and 


drawn from it by diſtillation, in an alembic, with water; in 
contra· diſtinction to empyreumatic oils, which are raiſed by a 
5 naked fire without water. a 

= r5;exTiaL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and 
are connected with, the nature and eſſence of any thing, fo as 
to be inſeparable from it: in diſtinction from accidental. See 
PROPERTY, ACCIDENTAL, Sc. 


A ESSENTIAL Salts, are thoſe prepared from decoctions: or thoſe 


ich are found cryſtalized in the juices or infuſions of plants; 
2 from thoſe made by incineration. See 


SALT. b 
Ess EN TIAL Fever. EVER. 


== ESSENTIAL Form. Form. 
= E::xTIAL Mode. 
= EsxTIAL Part. Parr. 


See the articles YMope. 


ESSENTIAL ee PERFECTION. 


WW ESSOIN *, or Ess016N, in law, an excuſe for him who being 


ſummoned to appear and anſwer to an action real, or to perform 
ſait to a court baron, &c. cannot attend by reaſon of ſome 
legitimate hinderance. . 
* The word is formed of the French Mine, or exoine, and that 
from the barbarous Latin Mia, or exonia, which ſignifies the 
ſame. 
The cauſes that ſerve to in, are diverſe ; yet may be reduced 
to five heads: the firſt is, gin de ultra mare, when the party 
is beyond ſea : the ſecond, de terra ſanta, when on an expe- 
dition in the holy land: the third, de malb veniendi, when he 
is infirm of body, and cannot come; which is alſo called, the 
common eſſain : the fourth, e/ſom de male lecti, when the defen- 


the king's ſervice. Horn mentions ſeveral other gſins touch- 

3 ing the ſervice of the king celeſtial, &c. 

Cite the Ess01ns, See the article CLERK, 

= ESSORANT, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a bird ſtand- 

== ing on the ground with the wings expanded, as if it had been 
wet, and were drying itſelf. 

ESTANDARD. | See the article STANDARD, 

ESTATE, in law, the title, or intereſt a man hath in lands, 
or tenements, See PROPERTY, &c, 

E/late is either fimple or conditional. © 

EsTATE ſimple, called alſo fee ſimple, is where a man by deed 
indented, enfeoffes another in fee, reſerving to him and his 
heirs a yearly rent; with this proviſo, that if the rent be be- 
hind, &c, it ſhall be lawful for the feoffer and his heirs, to 
enter, See FEE. 

ESTATE conditional, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing: e. gr. if a man grant to 
another, by his deed, the office of park-keeper for life ; this 
eſtate is upon condition in law, viz. if the park-keeper ſhall 
ſo long well and truly keep the park. 


Additions of ESTATE. ADDITION, 
Baſe ESTATE, BasE. 
Perſonal Es ATE. See the articles & PERSONAL. 
Rue ESTATE. 5 Quz Eftate. 
Real Esr ATR. - REAL. 


TATE, or ſimply STATE, denotes alſo the empire, kingdom, 
provinces, or extent of lands under the government of any 
fovereign, See STATE. 

The e/ates of the grand ſeignior, of the king of Spain, Qc. 
are very extenſive; thoſe of the king of France are compact, 
and well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a great number 
of petty gates. We ſay, miniſters of e/tate, ſecretaries of 
eſtate, &c. See MINISTER, SECRETARY, Q. 

TATE is more particularly applied to the ſeveral ranks, or 
claſſes of a people aſſembled together, for concerting meaſures, 
reforming abuſes, or compoling the diſturbances of a ſtate, 
In England, the three e/tates, viz. king, lords, and commons, 


meet ordinarily in parliament. In France, the eſtates conſiſt of | 


the churchmen, the nobility, and the people or third are. 
Some will have theſe aſſemblies of 2 to be a — om ro 
conſtinutions all we know is, that there were general aſſem- 
lies held by the Gauls, before Czfar's conqueſt. But then 
the people, or third gate, had no ſhare in them. Under the 


Iſt and 2d race of the French kings, there were alſo ſolemn | 


convocations, called parliamentt; but it was only the great 


— cal oem, Jn Panzer 


ESTATEs of Holland, i, See { STATES General, &c. 


dant is ſick a-bed : the fifth, de ſervitio regis, when he is in 


E'ST 


ESTERLING, or Easrerxting, See STERLING. 


ESTETE, in heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſignify a b-af 


whoſe head has been, as it were, torn off by force; and con- 
ſequently the neck left rough and rugged : in contra. diſtiuction 


to deffart, or decapite, where the neck is leſt ſmooth ; as if 


the head had been cut off. See Derr air. 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old "Teſtament ; denomi- 
nated from a celebrated Jewiſh captive of that name, in Per- 
ſia, whoſe beauty preferred her to the bed of Ahaſuerus, and 
the throne of Perſia ; and who, in that quality, ſaved her 
countrymen the Jews, from the death to which Ahaſuerus 
had doomed them, by the councils of his favourite Haman : 
the hiſtory of which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the book 
of Eſther. 

The critics are divided about the author of this book: S. Epi- 
phanius, S. Auguſtin, and Iſidore, attribute it to Ezra; but 
Euſebius will have it of a later date. Some aſcribe it to Joa- 
chim, high- prieſt of the Jews, and grand-ſon of Joſedek. O- 
thers will have it compoſed by an aſſembly, or ſynogogue of the 
Jews, to whom Mordecai wrote letters, informing them of 
what had happened. Eb. ix. 29. 

But the generality of interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, c. aſcribe the book to Mordecai himſelf: Elias Le- 
vita, in his Maſs. bamum. pref. 3. mentions this ſentiment as 
unqueſtionable. 

It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, ch. ix. ver. 20. where 
it is ſaid, That Mordecai wrote theſe things, and ſent letters un- 
to all the Fews, that were in all the provinces, &c. It is alſo 
ſuppoſed, that queen Eſther herſelf, might have ſome ſhare 
therein ; it being expreſſed in the ſame chapter, ver. 29. that 
Eſther and Mordecai wrote a ſecond letter by the king's au- 
thority, to ordain the ſolemnizing a yearly feaſt, called purim, 
that is, day of lots, in commemoration of the Jews being dc- 
livered from the lots, or ſortes, whereby they had been con- 
demned. 

Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or apo- 
cryphal. Others contend for its being canonical, as far as 
chap. x. ver. 3. incluſive; and all the reſt deuterocanonical. 
Of this ſentiment are S. Jerom, De Lyra, Dionyſius the Car- 
thuſian, Cajetan, and others. The council of Trent turned 
the ſcale for its being canonical throughout: ſo that the matter 
is determined for the catholic countries. 

But as to the proteſtants, they retain to the old opinion, and 
only admit it as far as the 3d verſe of the xth chapter: the 
reſt, to the end of the xvith chapter, is thrown among the 
apocryphal books. See DEUTEROCANONICAL, and Ar- 
CRYPHA. | 

ESTIVAL, or AXsTIvAL Solſtice, See SOLSTICE, 

ESTOILE“. A Croſs EsTo1LE', is a ſtar with only four long 
rays, in manner of a croſs ; and accordingly broad in the cen- 
tre, and terminating in ſharp points. See CROSss. 

ESTOPPEL *, in law, an impediment, or bar of action grow- 
ing from a man's own act, or deed ; againſt which a man is 
forbidden by law to ſpeak, though it be to ſay the truth. See 
BAR. 

* The word is formed of the French, eftouper, oppilare, olſti- 
pare, to ſtop, or block up. 
Goddard defines an etoppel to be any bar, or hindrance, to 
one to plead the truth; and extends it not only to the impedi- 
ment given by his own act, but by another's alſo. — There are 
three kinds of e/toppel, viz. matter of record; by matter in wri- 
ting; and by matter in pats. | 

ESTOVERS, in law, is uſed by Bracton, for that ſuſtenance, 

which a man committed for felony, is to have out of his 
lands or goods, for himſelf and his family, ducing impriſon- 
ment, 
In ſtat. 6. Edw. I. it is uſed for an allowance in meat or 
clothes.—In ſome manors, the tenants have common f e/tovers; 
that is, neceſſary botes, or allowances out of the lord's wood. — 
In which laſt ſenſe, e/tovers comprehends houſe-bote, hay-bote, 
and plow-bote : ſo that if a man have in his grant theſe general 
words, de rationabili eftoverio in boſcis, &c. he may thereby 
claim all three. | 

ESTRADE *, a French term, literally ſignifying a public road, 
or high-way. Hence the military phraſe, battre I ęſtrade, or 
beat the eſirade, that is, to ſend ſcouts, or horſe-men, to 
get intelligence, to learn the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and 
inform the general of every thing like to fall in the way. An 
army never marches, without ſending batteurs d eſtrade on 
every fide. | | 

The word is formed of the Italian frada, ſtreet, or road, 
which is derived from the Latin frata, a paved ſtreet. Some 


derive it from eftradiots, who were cavaliers anciently employ- 
ed in beating the eftrade. 


ESTRADE is alſo uſed, for a little elevation on the floor of a 
room, frequently encompaſſed with an alcove, or rail, for the 
placing a bed in; and ſometimes, as in Turkey, only covered 
with fine carpets, to receive viſitors of diſtinction in. See 
ALCOVE. | 

ESTRANGEL, EsTrxancrtrus in the Syriac grammar. 
ESTRANGEL character, is à particular ſpecies, or form of 


| © Syriac letters; ſerving as the majuſcule letters in that language. 
See CHARACTER,! 
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Abraham Ecchellenſis, takes the ęHrangel character, for the 
true, ancient Chaldee character. And it is certain, the Aby ſ- 

ſinians, who call themſelves Chaldeans, ſtill occaſionally uſe 
the Hirangel character; if we may credit Hottinger in his The- 
ſaur. Philil. p. 286. Biſhop Walton, in his Prolegomena, 
gives us an e/trangel alphabet. 

ESTRAY, or STRAY, lignifies any tame beaſt found within a 
lordſhip, and not owned by any man; in which caſe, being 
cried, according to law, in the market adjoining, if it be not 
claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it becomes the 
lord's ot the foil where found. 

ESTREAT, in law, is uſed for the true copy, or duplicate of 
ſome original writing; eſpecially of amercements, or penal- 
ties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, 
or other officer, on every offender, | 

Clerk of the ESTREATS. See the article CLERK. | 

ESTREPEMENT *, in law, an impoveriſhing, or making of 
land barren, by continual ploughing and ſowing, without due 
manuring, reſt, and other husbandry. 

* The word is derived from the French, e/tropter, to maim ; or 
the Latin, extirpare, to extirpate, root up. 

ESTREPEMENT is alſo uſed, for any waſt, or ſpoil made by the 
tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to the prejudice of him 
in reverſion; as the cutting down of trees, or lopping them 
further than the law allows, c. See WasrTEe. 

EsTrREPEMENT, is alſo a writ which lies in two caſes; the one, 
when a man having an aCtion depending, as a formedon, writ 
of right, or the like; ſues, to inhibit the tenant from making 
waſte during the ſuit. 

The other is for the demandant who is adjudged to recover ſei- 
fin of the land in queſtion; and before execution, for fear ot 
waſte to be made ere he can get poſſeſſion, ſues out this writ. 

ESULA, in medicine, the bark of a little reddiſh root, which 
preduces green, narrow, ſucculent leaves. It is found chiefly in 
France: ere they uſe it, it is infuſed in vinegar; after which, 
they draw extracts from it, of uſe in the dropſy. 

ESURINE Salts, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a fretting, 
eating, or corroding nature, which chiefly abound in places 
near the ſea-ſide, and where great quantity of ſea-coal is burnt: 
as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of iron in ſuch places, See 
SALT, and RusT. | 

ETAPPE, in war, an allowance of proviſions, and forage made 
to the ſoldiers, upon march through a kingdom or province, to 
or from winter quarters. | 
Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, for 
furniſhing the troops, in their march, is called etapprer. | 

ETCHING, a method of engraving on copper ; wherein the 
lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool, or graver, 
are eat with aqua fortis. See ExGRAviING. 

Etching was invented much about the ſame time with engraving 
on copper, properly ſo called, by Alb. Durer, and Lucas. 
It has ſeveral advantages over that art; as, that it is done with 
more eaſe and expedition; that it requires fewer inſtruments ; 
and even, that it preſents diverſe kinds of ſubjects better, and 
more agreeably to nature, as landſcapes, ruins, grounds, and 
all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, buildings, &c. 

The method of etching is thus : the plate being well poliſhed, is 
heated over the fire; and when hot, covered over with a pe- 
culiar ground, or varniſh. When cold again, the ground is 
blackened with the ſmoak of a candle ; and on this ground, 
thus blackened, the back of the deſign, or draught, is laid. 
This done, the deſign remains to be calked, or transferred 
upon the plate; which is more eaſily effected, than in the com- 
mon graving ; for the back of the deſign having been before 
rubbed over with red chalk, nothing remains but to trace over 
all the lines and ſtrokes of the draught with a needle or point; 
which prefling the paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions 
the wax therein to lay hold of the chalk, and fo bring off the 
marks of the ſeveral lines: ſo as at length, to ſhew a copy of 
the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. | 
The draught thus calqued, the artiſt proceeds to draw the ſe- 
veral lines, and contours with a point, through the ground, 
upon the copper. . 

To finiſh his work, he makes uſe of points of diverſe ſizes, or 
bigneſſes; and preſſes on them ſometimes more ſtrongly, and 
ſometimes more lightly, according as the ſeveral parts of the 
figures, &c. require more or leſs ſtrength or boldneſs ; ſome of 

* the points being as fine as needles, for the tender hair ftrokes, 
and the remoter, fainter objects; and others again, as big as 

bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the deeper ſhadows, and the fi- 
gures in the front of the work. 

Things thus prepared, a rim, or border of wax, is raiſed round 
the circumference of the plate, and aqua-fortis poured on; which, 
by the ſaid border, is kept from running off at the edges. | 
The ground being impenetrable to that corroſive water, the 
plate is defended from it every where but in the lines, or hatches, 
cut through it with the points; which, lying open, the water 
paſſes through them to the copper, and eats into the ſame, to 
the depth required : which done, it is poured off again, 

Of etching grounds, it muſt be obſerved, there are two kinds; 
the one ſoft, and the other hard. There are alſo two kinds of 


ground, and is applied as above directed: 


live well and happily. See WILL. 


aqua ſortis: the one white, which is only uſed with the foſt | 


the other 
of vinegar, common falt, fal ammonia ol 
is uſed indifferently with either kind of _ rdegreaſe, Thi 
is ſomewhat different from that of the White. 5 application 
Without making any border, they pour it © 
which is placed for that purpoſe a little inclined ; the plat, 
oy Hon off, it is received in a veſſel placed Ft >; 
is the at ring it again Armen, 
deep — - » PORES it again and again, till i bas eaten 
Add, that the aqua fortis, of which ki 
not continue equally long, or be in muſt 
the parts of the deſign. The remote parts muſt h. zn al 
more ſlightly, than thoſe nearer to the view. be bitte 
To manage this, they have a compoſition of oil and 
wherewith they cover the parts that are to be bitte dp 
ther, Or elſe they lay the compoſition on as a n. fur 
firſt, and take it off again when they find proper agen * 
they are every now and then covering and uncoverin q * 
that part of the deſign, as occaſion requires; the 4 7 
the aqua fortis being one of the principal concerns in th — 
art, and that on which the effect of the whole very ws 8 
pends. The operator is alſo to be very ane © 4 
ground, that it do not fail, or give way, in any part, a on 
water ; and where it does, to ſtop up the place with the 2 
poſition aforeſaid. |; 28 
Laſtly, it is to be remembred, that a freſh di N 
be never given, without firſt waſhing out the * 1 
= and drying it at the fire. * 
he aqua fortis having done its part, the ground ; 
and the plate waſhed and dried and 1b . 
x = the 2 to examine the work with his graver n ti 
and, to touch it up, and heighten it, wh ; 
&c. has miſled, f : e 855 


ETERNTTY, an attribute of God, whereby the duration of his 


age ey is conceived incommenſurable with time, and exclu- 
we of beginning, progreſs, ending, c. See 

Sc. See 100 r 15 i. 
Authors are terribly ſtraightened for a proper and juſt deſig. 
tion of eternity: that of Boethius de Conſol, Phil. L. V. 
Pr. 6. viz. interminabilis vitæ, tota mul & perfetta 1772 
i. e. a perfect poſſeſſion of a whole endleſs exiſtence al toxether, 
though retained by S. Thomas, and others, is faulty in diver 
reſpects. | | 

Cenſorinus, de Die Natal. defines eternity, by infinite duration, 
that is, duration which has always been, and always will be. 
—Others, more fully deſcribe it by. a duration that exiſts all 
together, without any flux or ſucceſſion of parts, prior, or 
poſterior to each other: where, the word duration, taken ab- 
ſtractedly, imports no more than the perſeverance of a thing 
in exiſtence; the m durare, being here oppoſed to the mn c. 
fare in exiſtendo. | | | 

But, ſoften the word duration how you will, it is ſcarce con- 
ceiveable, but by conceiving a quantity thereof; nor a quan- 
tity, without conceiving a ſueceſſion.— Others, therefore, de- 
fine eternity by a perpetuum nunc, a perpetual now; or a nunc 


ſemper ſtans, an ever-/tanding now : but neither are theſe unex- 


ceptionable ; the words perpetuum, and ſemper ſtans, importing 
an obſcure fort of duration. See DURATION. 


ETESLE, or ETes1aNn nds. See WIND, and Moxs00V, 
ETHELING, or ATHELIiNG. See the article ATHELING, 
ETHER. See the article ETHE R. 
ZN Oil. See AETHERIAL 2 

THICAL Gaad. ; 100. 
ETHICAL Poſſible 5 See the articles | 
ETHICS *, Hav, the doctrine of manners; or the ſcience of 


Poss1BLE. 


moral philoſophy, See PRI LOSO RV, and MORALITY. 

* The word is formed from „ &, n, mores, manners; by 

reaſon the ſcope, or object thereof, is to form the manners. 

Gale makes ethics only the firſt part, or branch of moral ph 
ſophy, viz. that which regards private perſons, or in 2 private 
capacity. See MORAL. uf 
By manners, or morals, is here meant a way, eee 
living, confirmed by cuſtom, or habit; or certain —_ 
of doing; or actions which are often repeated: which, | : 7 
be according to right reaſon, the morals, or manners, 
ſaid to be good ; otherwiſe evil and vicious. See G00D» 


- EviLr. 34 


Hence, the object of ethics, is the exerciſe of right 2 in 
all our affairs, actions and relations; or it is man in 


conſidered as dirigible, and to be conducted according to 


reaſon; and the end of ethics is to make him good 2 _ 
For that if a man conduct himſelf, according to 3 
in all the circumſtances of his actions, affairs and relatio! XY 
will arrive at the higheſt pitch of moral perfection 

tude. . 7 . ki 
Whence, ethics may be defined, a right manner * 
in order to attain human felicity; or a ſcience 'F £ ſo a5 0 
is directed to conduct his will, and the actions there, . 
e e lays 
The principal, nay, the only topics eee e - Mhz 
and manners; whence ariſe to parts, or branches © f 


the firſt on moral happineſs, conſidered as the end! fool 
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cond on moral virtues, or good manners, as the means to 
arrive thereat. See VIRTUE. 


ETHICOPROSCOPTA,* in antiquity, the name of a ſect.— 


in his treatiſe of hereſies, tells us, that the deno- 
D was given to ſuch as erred in matters of 
morality, and things relating to practice, that were to be done, 
or be avoided, &c. who blamed things laudable, and good in 
themſelves, or recommended or practiſed things evil. —On 
which footing the 6 though a numerous body, 
icular ſect. 
” The . formed of the Greek, 8 O, manners, and e- 
: v, erde, offend. f 
ETHIOPIC Lear. See the article YEAR. 85 
ETHMOIDAL, ErHMODALIs, in anatomy, a denomination 
given to one of the ſutures of the human cranium. See CRA- 
T colntien ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone of the 
cranium from thoſe of the cheeks; and are four: the tranſver- 
fal, ethmoidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical. See SUTURE. 
The ethmoidal takes its denomination from its turning round the 
os ethmoides. See ETHMoIDEs. | 
ETHMOIDES *, BSH, in anatomy, a bone ſituate in the 
middle of the baſis of the forchead, or os frontis, and at the top 
of the root of the noſe; filling almoſt the whole cavity of the 
ils. See Nos E. 
* 2 name from 180 O, cribrum, ſieve, and eO, form, 
cauſe all ſpongeous, and porous. 
By 88 any it is joined to the head ; by the ſpongeous 
part, to the cavity of the noſtrils; and by the plain and broad 
art, to the orbits of the eyes. See CRIBROs UM, &c, 5 
In the cribrous part is an apophylis, which jets out, in a point, 
into the cavity of the skull; called, from its figure, criſta galli, 


or cock's comb. From its under ſide, there goes a thin bone, | 


which divides the cavity of the noſtrils into two, called the 
vomer. It is perforated by a number of ſmall holes, through 
which the fibres of the olfactory nerves paſs. See OLFACTo- 


RY, 

J. Philip Ingraſſias, a Sicilian, who flouriſhed about the year 

1546, was the firſt who gave a juſt account of the ſtructure of 

the os ethmoides or cribroſum. See NosE. | 
ETHNARCHA *, ETHNARCH, a governor, or ruler of a na- 

tion, See TETRARCH. WW 

„The word is Greek, formed of 8, nation, and apyn, 
command. 

There are ſome medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the great, on one 

ſide whereof is found Hęodov, and on the other ESvagxev, g. d. 

Herod the ethnarch : Now, after the battle of Philippi, we read 


that Anthony paſſing over into Syria, conſtituted Herod | 


and Phaſael his brother tetrarchs, and in that quality com- 
mitted to them the adminiſtration of the affairs of Judea, 
Joſ. Ant. L. XIV. C. 23. Herod therefore had the govern- 
ment of the province before ever the Parthians entered Syria, 
or before Antigonus's invaſion, which did not happen till fix 
or ſeven years after Herod was commander in Galilee, Jo. 
L. XIV. C. 24, 25. — Conſequently, Herod was then truly 
ethnarch; for he can be no otherwiſe denominated: fo that it 
muſt have been in that ſpace of time that the medals were 
ſtruck which only give him this title. Which medals are a 
confirmation of what we read in hiſtory, of the government 
that prince was intruſted withal before he was raiſed to the roy- 
alty, | | 
Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu of that 
of ethnarch; but the two terms came ſo near to each other, 
that it was very eaſy to confound them together. See TE“ 
TRARCH. | 
Though Herod the great leſt by will, to Archelaus, all Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumea; yet, d tells us, he was then 
only called ethnarch. | 
ETHNOPHRONES *, in antiquity, a ſe& of heretics in the 
VIlth century, who made a profeſſion of chriſtianity, but 
joyned thereto all the ceremonies and follies of paganiſm, as 
Judiciary aſtrology, ſortileges, auguries, and other divinations. 
And hence their denomination ; from 8 -, nation, and ppne, 


thought, ſentiment ; q. d. paganizers, or 12 whoſe thoughts 


or ſentiments were ſtill heathen or gentile. 


They practiſed all the expiations of the gentiles, celebrated all 

their feaſts, obſerved all their days, months, times, and ſea- 

ſons. See Damaſcenus, Hæreſ. No 94. | 
ETHOPOEIA x, or Er Hor EA, in rhetoric, called alſo ETHo- 


LoGy, a draught, or deſcription, expreſſing the manners, | 8628 
i ; | EVACUANTS, in medicine, remedies proper to expel, or 


paſſions, genius, tempers, aims, &c, of another perſon. See 
HyPoTyPos1s. 


The word is of Greek original, being formed of 19 &., mos, 

_ conjuetudo, and worza, facio, fingo, deſcribo. Quintilian, L. 

IX. C. 2. calls this figure imitatio, morum alienorum ; and in 

Greek, u²¹uete, imitatiion.— In Engliſh we denominate it a 
picture, or character. See Characters, &fc. | 

Such is that beautiful paſſage in Salluſt, in his Balm Catili- 

narium, wherein he gives us a picture of Catiline : fait * * 

vi & animi & corporis, ſed ingenis malo pravogus huic, &c. 

| x "= had ap on, ſtrength both of body and mind ; 

t an ill-turned, and wicked diſpoſiti 
Vo I. I. Ne LVI. WO "OS, 


» ir of 


hen a very 


© boy, his great pleaſure in inteſtine broils, rapine, ſlaugh- 
ter, and civil diſcord. His body was formed to undergo 
« faſting, cold, and watching, beyond all belief, His mind 
was daring, deceitful and various; and could imitate, or 
© accommodate itſelf to every body; he was extremely cove- 
tous of other people's goods, and profuſe of his own withal. 
His luſts and deſires were very high; his ſtock of eloquence 
« confiderable ; but his diſcretion ſcarce any. 

The ethopeia is divided into proſepographia, and ethopeeia pro- 
perly ſo called; the former of which is a picture of the bod Ys 


rs WER make, dreſs, gait, &c. and the latter of the 
mind. | 


ETYMOLOGY *, Ervuox:xe, that part of grammar which 


conſiders, deduces, and explains the origin, reaſon, and deri- 
vation of words; in order to arrive at their firſt, and prima- 
ry ſignification. See GRAMMAR. 

The word is formed of the Greek, Ju, verus, true, and 
aAzgw, dico, I ſpeak; whence aoxaa, diſcourſe, &c. and thence 
Cicero calls the etymology, netatio, and veriloguium ; though 
Quintilian chuſes rather to call it originatio. 

In all ages there have been people curious in etymolzoies : Varro 
has wrote on the etymology of the Latin words; and we have a 
Greek etymolggicon, under the name of Nicas. 

The etymolegies of our Engliſh words have been deduced from 
the Saxon, Welſh, Walloon, Daniſh, Latin, Greek, c. 
by Somner, Camden, Verſtegan, Spelman, Caſaubon, Skin- 
ner, Henſhaw, Junius, &c. See EnGLisH. 

Thoſe of-the French and Italian words, by Menage, in what 
h2 calls his origines : Henry Stephens, T ripot, Borel, Caſe- 
neuve, &c. have alſo laboured on the French etymologies. Gui- 
chard, and Fa. Thomaſſin, have carried the etymelgies of 
abundance of French words as high as the Hebrew. Poſtel 
had the ſame deſign before them. ETD 

We have a Latin etymolgicon of Gerard Voſſius, another of 
Martinius, &c. Octavio Ferrari has given a body of etymo- 
logies of the Italian tongue : and Bernard d'Aldretta, another 
of the Spaniſh. 

Fa. Dom. Pezron, abbot of Charmoye, and prieſt of the 
Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic language the etymebgies 
of abundance of Greek, Latin, German, French, and other 
words uſed by Plato, Servius, Donatus, and other Latin au- 
thors, without knowing their true origin, and etymology, for 
want of being acquainted with the roots of the Celtic tongue, 
from which abundance of Greek, Latin, &c. words are de- 
rived, But it muſt be added, that his etymolgies are frequent- 
ly fo far fetched, that one can ſcarce ſee any reſemblance, or 


_ correſpondence at all. 


A ſtrict and ſollicitous enquiry into etymol:gies, is no frivo- 
lous, and impertinent deſign ; but has conſiderable uſes. Na- 
tions, who value themſelves on their antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of the language as one of the beſt 

titles they could plead. For the etymologi/?, by ſeeking the 

true, and original reaſon of the notions and ideas annexed to 

each word, and expreſſion, may often furniſh an argument of 
antiquity from the veſtigia, or traces remaining thereof ; and 
from the indices ſtill ſubſiſting in the preſent uſe of the words, 
compared with the ancient uſes. 

Add, that etymologies are neceſſary to the thorough under- 
ſtanding of a language : for, to explain a term preciſely, there 
ſeems a neceſſity of recurring to its firſt impoſition, in order 
to ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactorily thereof. The force and extent 
of a word is generally better conceived, and entered into, 
when a perſon knows its origin and etymology. 

It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and built al- 
together on conjectures and appearances; and the etymol:gi/?s 
are charged with deriving their words from where-ever they 
liſt. But the ſcience is certainly real, and as regular as diverſe 
others ; having its proper principles and method. 

It muſt be owned, indeed, that it is no eaſy matter to return 
into the ancient Britiſh, and Gauliſh ages; to follow, as it 
were by the track, the diverſe imperceptible alterations a lan- 
guage has undergone from age to age. A ſober etymolgiſi has 
need of all the lights he can come at, to conduct and bring 
down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, and remark 
all the changes that have befallen them. And as thoſe alte- 
rations have ſometimes been owing to caprice, or hazard, it is 
eaſy to take a mere imagination, or conjecture, for a regular 
analogy ; ſo that it is nothing ſtrange the public ſhould be pre- 
judiced againſt a ſcience which ſeems to ſtand on fo precarious 
a footing. 7 


carry off any ill, peccant, or redundant humours, in the ani- 
mal body; by the proper outlets, or emunctories. See Ev a- 
CUATION, 

Of evacuants, there are diverſe kinds, diſtinguiſhed according 
to their various humours, and emunctories. Some e. gr. 
carry off their matters by ſtool, called purgatives, or cathar- 
tics, (See PuxATIV ES.) Others by urine, called diure- 


tit. (See DwreTics.) Others by perſpiration, called 
di ics, (See DiarmoRETICS.): Others by ſweat, 


called ſudorifics. Others by the mouth, called womitories, or 


emeticy, Others by the fall | glands, as fighegegues : and 


3 2 


others, laſtly, by the menſes, as menagogues and ariſtolchics. 
See EMETIC, SUDORIFIC, Oc. | 
EVACUATION, in medicine, a diminution of the anima] 

fluids, in order to a diſcharge of ſome morbid, or redundant 

matters therein; or only for the ſake of thinning, attenuating, 

and promoting the motion, and circulation thereof. See EvA- 

 CUANTS, 

The matter of a diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by art to remove 

or eaſe it, is evacuated two ways,—1*. By the natural emun- 

Qories, or out-lets of the skin; the noſtrils, mouth, fauces, 

ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, and urethra, 

And 29. by artificial out-lets, made either in the blood-veſlels; 

as by phlebotomy, arteriotomy, ſcaritications, and leaches. 

See PHLEBOTOMY, and SCARIFICATION, Cc. 

Or, in the lymphatic veſſels; as by cauſtics and veſicatories. 

Or, laſtly, in both, as by iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, fiſtula's, &c. 

See Issu E, SETON, FISTULA, Ec. 

Hence, the firſt diviſion of evacuants is derived from the diffe- 
rent emunctories; and the ſecond, from the diverſity of mat- 
ters evacuated through them, 

Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, Dr. Cheyne ob- 
ſerves, are owing to repletion. This is evident from hence 
that evacuation of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten 
of their remedy; for not only cupping, bleeding, bliſtering, 
iſſues, purgingz vomiting and ſweating, are manifeſt evacua- 
tions, or drains, to draw out what has been ſuperfluouſly taken 


down; but even abſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, cordials, 
bitters, &c. are but ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſs humours, 
to be more readily evacuated by inſenſible perſpiration, E 


See Mr nxsts.— 


on health, 

For the periodical evacuations of women, 
For the evacuations of women after delivery. See Locaia. 
EVACUATION is likewiſe uſed in the art of war: where, to eva- 
cuate à place, is to make the garriſon quit, or march out of 
it, in order for another power to take poſſeſſion of it; or to 
make room for another garriſon, _ 

EVANGELICAL Harmony, I See HARMON v. 
EvANGELICAL Oeconomy, LOEcOo NOM. 
EVANGELISTS “, the inſpired authors of the Goſpels. 

The word is derived from the Greek, evay ſza:cy, formed of 
ev, bene, well, and ay fe O, angel, meſſenger.—O ſuaves 
epiſtolas . tuas uno tempore mibi datas duas! guibus evangelia 
gue reddam neſcia ; deberi quidem plane fateor. Cic. ad 
Attic. 

The denomination evangeliſts was likewiſe given, in the anci- 
ent church, to ſuch as preached the Goſpel up and down ; 
without being attached to any particular church. 

In which ſenſe, ſome interpreters think it is, that St. Philip, 
who was one of the ſeven deacons, is called the 1 8% in 
the 21ſt chapter of the Ae, the Apoſtles, ver. 8. Again, 
St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C. IV. v. 5. bids him do 
the work of an evangeh/?.—The ſame apoſtle, Eph. IV. 11, 
ranks the evangeliſis after the apoſtles, and prophets. 

Hence, M. Tillemont takes the liberty to uſe the word evange- 
lit in the ſame ſenſe. * Moſt of thoſe who then embraced the 
faith, being filled with the love of a holy philoſophy, began 
© to diſtribute their goods to the poor, and after that went in- 
to diverſe countries to do the office of evangeli/ts, to preach 


« Chriſt to ſuch as had not yet heard of him, and to furniſh 


them with the ſacred writings of the goſpel. 


EVANID, a name which ſome authors give to thoſe colours | 


which are tranſient, or not of long duration. As thofe in the 
rain-bow, in clouds before and after ſun-ſet, &c. See Colour, 
c. 
Evanid colours are the fame with thoſe otherwiſe called fanta- 
N and emphatical colours. See FANTASTICAL, &c. 
ANTES “, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus; thus 
called, by reaſon, in celebrating the Orgia, they ran about as 
if diſtracted, crying evan, evan, ohi evan ! See BAccHANA- 
LIA. 
®* The word is formed from Evay, a title, or appellation of Bac- 
chus. | 
EVAPORATION, in philoſophy, the a& of exhaling the hu- 
midit 
See V APOUR, 


Common ſalt is formed by evaporating all the humidity in the 


falt-water, or brine; which evaporation is either performed by 


the heat of the ſun, as in the ſalt-works by the ſea-coaſt, 
2 or by means of fire, as in the ſalt ſprings, &c. See 
ALT. ; © So 
By the obſervations of M. Sedileau it appears, that what is 
app in vapour, exceeds that which falls in rain, 
AIN. | | 
Though the evaporation of fluids be generally looked on as an 
effect of the heat, and motion of the air; yet M. Gau- 
teron, in the Memires de F Acad. des Scienc. An. 1705. 
ſhews, that a quite oppoſite cauſe may have the ſame WA: 
and that fluids loſe a deal more of their parts in the ſevereſt 
froſt, that when the air is moderately warm. In the great 
froſt of the year 1708, he found, that the ter the cold, 


{til} the more conſiderable the evaporation; and that ite itſelf 


of a body; or of diflipating it in fumes, or vapour. 
4 ve Lo Nie ng well as naturaliſts. — But Marcellinus, Voſſius, and 


&; | EUBAGES, an 


loſt full as much as the warmer liquors that did not 'f;4,,, 
FrosT. 8 
Dr. Halley furniſhes us with ſome experiments of the qui 
or meaſure of the evaporation of water. The reſult he ity 
ed in the following articles: | Main. 
1*. That water falted to about the ſame degree as falt 
and expoſed to a heat equal to that of a ſummer; dan. 4 
from a circular ſurface of about eight inches diameter „ d, 
rate at the rate of 6 ounces in 24 hours. Whence 50 _ 
culus, he finds, that the thickneſs of the pellice, or f. c. 
water, evaporated in two hours, wasghe 5 3d part of Gary 
But, for a round number, he ſuppoſes it only a 6941 wa 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the ir in an: 
mer, evaporates the thickneſs of one both part of an 3 
two hours, from its whole ſurface; in twelve hours it vil 4 
hale one tenth of an inch. Which quantity, he * "ny 
will be found abundantly ſufficient to furniſh all the: 25 
- gr dews, c. See SPRING, Ec. 

n effect, on this principle, every ten ſquare inches of the * 
face of the water yield in vapour, per diem, a cubic inc; of 
water; and each ſquare foot half a wine pint ; every ſpace of 
four foot ſquare, a gallon; a mile ſquare, 6914 tons; ang 
ſquare degree, ſuppoſe of 69 Engliſh miles, will weben 
millions of tons. See River, Oc. 3 
2% A ſurface of eight ſquare inches, evaporated, purely | 
the natural warmth of the weather without either wind or (i; 
in the courſe of a whole year, 16292 grains of water, or by 
cubic inches; conſequently, the depth of water thus evapora- 
ted in one year amounts to 8 inches. But this being much too 
little to anſwer the experiments of the French, who found 
that it rained 19 inches of water in one year at Paris; or thoſe 
of Mr. Townley, who found the annual quantity of rain in 
Lancaſhire, above 40 inches: He concludes, that the ſun and 
wind contribute more to evaporation, than any internal heat, a 
agitation of the water. See RAI. 

35. The effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a double ac. 
count, For the ſame obſervations ſhew a very odd quality in 
the vapours of water, vz. that of adhering and hanging to the 
ſurface that exhaled them, which they clothe, asit were, with 


a fleece of vaporous air; which once inveſting the yapour, it 
thenceforwards riſes in much leſs quantity. Whence, the quan- 


tity of water loſt in 24 hours, when the air was very ſtil from 
winds, was very ſmall; in proportion to what went away 
when there was a ſtrong gale of wind abroad to dillipate the 
fleece, and make room for the emiſſion of vapour: and this, 
even though the experiment was made in a place as cloſe from 
the wind as could be contrived. 

Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the ſurface of waters 
in ſtill weather, is the occaſion of very ſtrange appearances, 
by the refraction of the vapours differing from, and exceeding 
that of common air. Whence every thing appears raiſed, a 
houſes like ſteeples, ſhips as on land above the water, the land 
raiſed and as it were lifted from the ſea, &c. Sce Rerractt- 
ON, 


f 0 The ſame experiments ſhew, that the evaporation in May, 


une, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, are about 
three times as great as thoſe in the months of 3 De- 
cember, January, and February. 


EvAaPORATION, in pharmacy, denotes an operation by which 


the more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are ſpent, ot droie 
away in ſteam; ſo as to leave the remaining part ſtronger, or 
of a higher conſiſtence than before. 
Evaporation differs from exhalation, in that the former is pra- 
ctiſed on moiſt things, and the latter on dry. dee ExHALA- 
TION. 

Evaporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over a gentle = 
to carry off the moiſt fluid, and volatile parts, without le 
ing the quantity of the other matters the liquor 1s impfegn 
withal. 


EVATES, a branch, or diviſion of the ancient celtic philoſo- 


hers the druids. See Drvip, ; | 1Gak 

trabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons an A 
into three ſets: Bapor, bards, Oval eis, evates, and 7 ru 
druids. He adds, that the bard; were poets and mu pk 
the evates, prieſts and naturaliſts; and the druds, A 
reduce them all to two ſects, viz. bardi and tea 
Cæſar, lib. 6. comprehends them all unger the name © 
Druids. nee | | 
The evates, or vates, of Strabo, might probably ky wm 
other authors, and particularly Ammian. eu. 


eubages : But Mr. Bouche, in his Hiſt. de Pr. roach Each 
diſtinguiſhes between them. The vate, he lays, of religion; 


took care of the ſacrifices, and other ceremoniss * 
and the eubages, thoſe who ſpent their time in 1 2 FUBA- 
contemplation of the great myſteries of nature, der 

GES. 


ancient Celtæ, or Gauls, — Chorier takes the A 


I > Ar? ey 2& = , jodotrus: 

the fame with the druids, and faronide of Diodory WW. 
will have. the exhages to be thoſe whom oy ger. 
p. 197. calls Oefen, evates, or vate: an Wen , there 


; Þ-4 the 
order of prieſts, or philoſophers, uh de 
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EVI 


that the word ſhould be wrote 


there is room to con): 


aſe 3 it eaſy to miſtake a T for a T. See 
TREES. | 
Be this as it will, the exb4grs appear to have been a different 


5 

> * ariſtia, the ſatrament o pper; or a 
= icipation of the — and blood of Chriſt, under the 
ſpecies, or figures of bread and wine. See CoMmunion, 
ACRAMENT, SPECIEs, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, Con- 

$UBSTANTION, Cc. | 
* The word in its orginal Gretk, Evyapreie, literally imports 
thank/giving ; being formed of tu, „ well, yapis, gratia, 


xUCHTTES, or EvcnT#, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus 
called, by reaſon they prayed without ceaſing ; imagining 
that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſave them. See PRAYER. 

Their great foundation were thoſe words of St. Paul, Epiſt. I. 

to the Theſſalon. C. V. 17. Ge without ceaſing. 

The word is formed of the Greek «on, prayer; whence eu- 

Jar, the ſame with the Latin precatores, prayers. They 

were alſo called Enthu/iafts and Maſſalians, See Ex r Hu- 

SIAST. , | | 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes occaſion to 

cenſure certain monks in Egypt, who, under pretence of re- 

ſigning themſelves wholly to prayer, led a lazy, ſcandalous 
life, he orientals, however, lay a- further charge on the 
Euchite, or Maſſalians. See MAssAL1Ans. 

EUCHOLOGIUM, Evxex2yry, a Greek term, ſignifying, li- 
terally, a diſcourſe on prayer. | 
The word is formed of svyn, prayer, and ney ©, diſcourſe. 
The eucholgium is properly the Greek ritual, wherein is pre- 
{cribed the order, and manner of every thing relating to the 
order and adminiſtration of their ceremonies, ſacraments, or- 
dinations, Se. See RitTVvar. | 
Fa. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek eucholgium in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. 

EUCRASY, an agreeable, well proportioned mixture of i- 
ties; whereby a body is ſaid to be in good order, and diſ- 
poſed for a good ſtate of health. See TEMERA ENT. 

EUDOXIANS, a party or ſect of heretics, in the IVth cen- | 
tury, denominated from their leader Eudoxius, patriarch of 
_— and Conſtantinople, a great defender of the Arian 
doctrine. a 
The Eudoxians adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians; maintaining, that the ſon was created out of nothing; 
that he had a will diſtin and different from that of the father, 
c. See ARIANs, and EUNOMIANS, | 

EVE. See the article VIII. +. 

EVECTION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers for the libration of 
the moon. See LtBRATI1ON. | | 

EVEN foot in poetry. See Foot. | 

Even number, is that which may be divided into two equal parts, 

or moieties. See NUMBER. | 

EVENLY even number, is that which is exactly diviſible by an 
even number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 32; 


ſince diviſible by eight, taken four times. 
EVENLY odd number, is that which an even number meaſures by | 
an odd one; as 30, which is meaſured by 6, taken five times. | 


EVERARDS fliding rule. See the article Sl IDIx S. | 

EVERGETES, Bvspys]nc, a Greek term, ſignifying benefa#ter ; 
being formed of ev, bene, well, and «py, opus work.—lt is 
ſtill retained in our language, by way of addition, or epithet, 


given to two princes, or kings of ber, and Egypt, who ſuc-| 
tolemy Evergetes, king of| 


ceeded Alexander. Thus we ſay, 


Egypt; Antiochus Evergetes king of Syria aſcended the throne 
1339 years before Chriſt. 


Se 


Of theſe our gardeners reckon twelve fit for Engliſh air, uz. 
the alaternus, arbutus, bay-tree, box-tree, holley, juni-| 


per, laureſtinus, phyllirea, pyracantha or' ever-green thorn, 


—_ green privet, and the yew-tree. See ANNUAL, PLANT, | 


C. 
EVIDENCE 
and apparent to the eyes, either of the body, or the mind. 
NOWLEOE. Fen 3% 
l The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into formal and objective. 
2 Ne is the act of the intellect, conſidered as clear 
iſtin | | | 


Jeftive Evidexce, conſiſts in the clearneſs, and perſpicuitij 
the object; or it is the object itſelf, fo conſtitu E e dt! 
may be clearly and ditneli, know, n 


chers divide evidence into moral, and me 1 
A thing is ſaid to be moraly waits 28 


far as > » of 
notion, or knowledge thereof, by unex ono o 


tionable witneſſes : 
Phyſically, ſa far as natural ſenſe and rea A 888 W an 
us - convingy me thereof : met alh, when J enter 
an be Oo y unto the efſence of auy thing, that nothing 
Evidence, is the effential and infallible charakter; or criterion 


„a quality in things whereby they become viſible, | 


: 


: 


| 


EVI 


of truth; and is that, in effect, which with us conſtitutes 
truth. See RUTH. 

If evidence ſhould be found in propoſitions that are falſe, we 
ſhould be compelled into error; ſince the aſſent we give to evi- 
dence is neceſſary. Whence would follow this impious potition, 
that God who made us, is the author of our errors, as he has 
conſtituted us ſo, as to put us under a neceſſity of falling into 
them. See ERROR. : 

It may be added, that as we neceſſarily love truth, and hate 
error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a beneficent 
being, to form us with a love of what we could not obtain, 
or not know whether we did obtain it or not: beſide, that if 
we ſhould err in things that are evident, as well as in thoſe that 
are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes find contradictions in evident 
propoſitions, as we commonly do in things that are obſcure. 

Evidence therefore muſt be allowed the mark of truth ; and 
thoſe things muſt be allowed true, which carry with them ſuch 

a degree of evidence, as obliges us to aſſent to them. Whatever 
we ſee evidently agreeable to things whereof we ſpeak, that we 
muſt acknowledge to be true, See FaiTH, OPINION, PRo- 
BABILITY, Oc, | 
The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of ſenſe, 
or that ariſing from ſenſe, (it being a fundamental with them, 
that ſenſe is the firſt and primary criterion of all truth.) See 
Fa lshoon, and FALLACY. | 
By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies, or image exhibi- 
ted by the ſenſe, or phantaſy; which, when all impediments to 

_ a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, medium, Cc. are remov'd, 
cannot be contradicted, or gain- ſaid. Wherefore, the queſti- 
on being put, whether or no a thing be ſuch as it appears ; 
the anſwer is not to be given, till it have been tried and exami- 
ned all the ways, and by all the ſenſes that it can be an object 
of. See SENSE, EPICUREANs, Sc. 


EviDENCE, in law, is any proof, whether by teſtimony of men 


on oath, or by writings and records. | 

It is thus called, becauſe the point in iſſue is hereby made evi- 
dent to the jury, 

Sir Tho. Smith reſtrains evidence to authentic writings of con- 
tracts, written, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. Angl. lib. II. 


EVIL, Malum, in ethics, a privation, or abſence of ſome proper, 


or neceſſary good ; or of ſome due meaſure, or degree thereof, 
See Goon 


The ſchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evil; and 
reſtrain all evil, to be only ſo, quad hac; i. e. as the thing 
wants this, or that degree of a certain quality, neceſſary to 
conſtitute it, in that reſpect, good. There is nothing evil, ſay 
they, without ſome good in it wherein the evil reſides as in its 
ſubject; for, as every thing depends on the ſupreme being, it 
cannot but be good, as flowing from the ſupreme good. 

Evil is either natural or moral; between which there is this 
relation, that moral evi produces natural. 


Moral Ev1i., is defined a deviation from right reaſon, and con- 


ſequently from the will and intendment of the great legiſlator, 
who gave us that as a rule.— This the philoſophers call inhone- 
um and turpe, as ſtaining the image of God, and ſullying our 
original beauty; likewiſe malum culpe. 


Natural Ev1t, is a want of ſomething neceſſary to the bene eſe, 


or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes. — 


Such are defects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, hunger, 


diſeaſes, death,—This ſpecies is denominated, trifle, injucun- 
dum, noxium; and malum pane. 

Again, evil is either abſolute, as envy, impiety, &c. or, rela- 
tive, as meat, which in itſelf being good, may be evil to a 
man on account of ſome diſeaſe ; as wine to a Rveriſh perſon, 


c. 3 | 

Thus far the ſchools have gone in the nature and reaſon of 

EVER-GREENS, a ſpecies of perennials, which continue 
their verdure, leaves, &c. all the year. See PERENNIAL, | 


moral and natural evil: a late ingenious author ſets the thing 
in another light, and furniſhes a much finer, and more ade- 
quate theory of moral good and evil, in his inguiry into the ori- 
gin of our ideas of beauty and virtue. 
Moral evil, according to this philoſopher, denotes our idea of 
a quality apprehended' in actions which excites averſion and 
diflike towards the actor, even from perſons who receive no 
diſadvantage thereby: as moral goodneſs denotes our idea of a 
contrary quality which procures approbation and love towards 
the actor, even in perſons unconcerned in its natural tendency. 
This notion ſuppoſes an univerſally acknowledged difference of 
moral good and evil, from natural. Moral good, we all know, 
procures love towards thoſe we apprehend poſſeſſed of it: where- 
as natural good does not, How differently, for inſtance, are we 
affected towards thoſe we ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of honeſty, faith, 
generoſity, &. when we expect no benefit from thoſe quali- 
ties: and thoſe poſſeſſed of the natural goods, as houſes, lands, 
gardens, health, Sc. $0, whatever quality we ap- 
prehend morally evil, our hatred towards the perſon in 
whom we obſerve it; as treachery, cruelty, ingratitude, &c. 
; 5 4 0 ey 2 N. xd to natural evils, as 
pain, hunger, ſic 6. L 
. Tg origins of the iron ideas of actions, has greatly puz- 
Aled the moralifts: the ity make ſelf-intereſt, or ſelf- 
love, the ſource af chem all; we approve the virtue of others, 


- 


as it has ſome ſmall tendency to our happineſs, either from its 
own nature, or from this general conſideration, that a con- 
formity to nature and reaſon is in the general advantageous to 
the whole, and to us in particular; and, on the contrary, diſ- 
approve the vice of others, as tending at the long run to our 
particular detriment. 

Others ſuppoſe an immediate natural evil, in the actions called 
vicious ; that is, that we are determined to perceive ſome de- 
formity or diſpleaſure from ſuch actions, without reflecting on 
any diſadvantage that may any way redound to us from the 
action; and that we have a ſecret ſenſe of pleaſure accompa- 


nying ſuch of our actions as are called virtucus, when we 


expect no further advantage from them : but then they add, 
that we are excited to perform thoſe aCtions, even as we pur- 
ſue or purchaſe pictures, ſtatues, landſcapes, &c. from ſelf-in- 
tereſt, to obtain the pleaſure which accompanies the action. 

But the author juſt mentioned has ſhewn the miſtake: ſome 
actions, he proves, have to men an immediate goodneſs, and 
others an immediate evil, i. e. we perceive pleaſure in ſome, 
and pain in others, and are determined to love, or hate the 
doers, without the view of natural advantage, without any 


view to future rewards or puniſhments, or even without any 


intention to obtain the ſenſible pleaſure of the good; but 
from a very different principle, viz. an internal moral ſenſe, 
or a natural determination of the mind to receive amiable, 
or diſagreeable ideas of actions, when they ſhall occur to 
our obſervation, antecedently to any opinion of advantage 
or loſs to redound to ourſelves from them ; even as we 
are pleaſed with a regular form or an harmonious com- 
poſition, without any knowledge of the mathematics, or 
ſeeing any advantage in that form or compoſition, different 
from the immediate pleaſure. See SENSE, Goop, VIRTUE, 
and VICE, 

Evil, or King's-Ev11., in medicine, a diſeaſe by the phyſicians 
called ſlrumæ, and ſchrophulz, conſiſting in ſcirrhous tumours, 
ariſing moſt commonly about the neck, but ſome alſo on the 
other glandulous parts, as the breaſt, arm-pits, groin, &c. 
Sce STRUM#, and SCROPHUL@®. 

The kings of England and France, have of a Jong time, 
pretended to the privilege of curing the fing g- evil, by touch- 
ing. The right or faculty, it is ſaid by ſome, was originally 
inherent in the French kings; and thoſe of England only 


claimed it, as an appendage, or appurtenant to that crown, to 


which they laid a claim, Bur ſome of our own monkiſh wri- 
ters ſet the thing on a different footing ; and will have it to 
have been practiſed by our kings, as early as Edward the con- 
feſſor, which opinion the ingenious Mr. Becket has abundant- 
ly overthrown. 1 

Raoul de Pruelles addreſſing his tranſlation of St. Auguſtin de 
civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, ſays expreſly, vos de- 
wanciers, & vous ade telle vertu & puiſſance que vous eſt donnee 
E attriluce de dieu, que vous faites miracles en votre vie, telles, 
grandes & fi apertes que vous gariſſes Pune tres horrible mala- 


die que S appelle les eſcrouelles Ii. e. the king's evil] de laguelle nul | 


autre prince terrien ne peut garir hors vous. | | 
Steven de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the year 
1400, and wrote a hiſtory of France ſtill preſerved in MS. in 
the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcribes the practice of 
touching for the evil. After the king had heard maſs, a veſſel 
of water was brought him, and his majeſty having put up his 
prayers before the altar, touched the diſeaſed part with his hand, 
and waſhed it with the water. 


Matthew Paris will have S. Louis the firſt who praQtiſed it: 


others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who was gifted 
this way. Ir is certain, we find no mention of any ſuch pre- 


rogative, before the kings of the 11th century, when that | 


ou reigned. Fa. Daniel, hiſt. de France, L. I. p. 1032. 


olydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the ſame virtue in the | 


kings of England; but to little purpoſe. Favyn hiſt. de Na- 


varre, 1062. 

The continuer of Monſtrelet, obſerves, that Charles VIII. 
touched ſeveral ſick perſons at Rome, and cured them, dont 
ceux des Ttalies, ſays he, wyant ce myſtere ne furent onques fi 
emerveillex. | 

"The fame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is com- 
monly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any daughter 
between: as alſo to the chiefs of certain particular families; 


particularly, the eldeſt perſon of the houſe of Aumont in 


+ Burgundy. 
ry Evit. See the article HUN Rx. | 

EULO GY *, Evrocia, in church-hiſtory. When the 
- Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to conſecrate it, 
© they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtribute it among the 
perſons who have not yet communicated, or ſend it to. perſons 
that are abſent ; and theſe pieces of bread are what they call 
 » ® The'wor reek, du Ne,, formed of ev, bene, well; and 
„ fay, Hedley d. mains EE walls mY 

The. Latin church has had ſomething like eulggies ſor 

many ages; and it Was ee uſe Gee Sort 
The name eulogy, was likewiſe gien to loaves, or cakes rought 
do charck by che faithfulz es Rare them Bleſſed,” ® | 


* 


. 


#5 
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EUNOMIANS, a ſect of heretics, denominated fr 


they could lay hands on. 
vupo a miſunderſtanding of our Saviour words 


EUN 


Laſtly, the uſe of the term, paſſed he 

made a perſon, without any 8 de gag Tet preſen 
ſer, in his treatiſe de Benedictianibus 6&9 Maledits; Zuit Gret. 
C. 22, 24z &c. where he treats of eulogies — L. U. 
From a paſſage in Bollandus, on the life of 8. Miz! "oy 
it appears, that eulggies were not only of bread; me, c. 4, 


of meat bleſſed, and hallowed for that purpoſe, but any king 


moſt every body bleſſed and diſtributed ene: . 2 
ſhops and prieſts, but even hermits, * Wu. 
practice of it. Women alſo would ſometimes ne lz 
as appears from the life of S. Waulry, c. 3. Ne iti 
Bollandiſts, Acta Sanft, Fan, T. 1. p. 20. 88 
The wine ſent as a preſent, was alſo held an euly. By 

dus remarks further, that the euchariſt itſelf was called oo 
Am. Sanct. Jan. T. 2. p. 199 OY. 


om Einum. 


2s, biſhop of Cyzicus, who, in the IVth century, maintain. 


ed moſt of the errors of Arius, and added other 

: | to them; 
particularly, that he knew God, as wel | 117 
See A AN OE bor lake 
He re-baptized ſuch as had already been baptized ; 
of the trinity: he had diſſembled his col "gg ine 
— having at length made a diſcovery, he was expelled hi 


The Arians endeavoured to have put him into that of damoſata 
5 


but could not effect it: in lieu thereof, th 
ſtored him to Cyzicus. » the Emperor Valens re- 


EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, a ſect of heretics of the IVth 


century, mentioned by Nicephorus, 1. XII. c. 40, bei 
ſame with thoſe called Eutychians by Sozomen fas = 
See EUTYCHIAN. : _ 
The author hereof, according to Sozomen, was an Eunomia 
named Eutychus, and not Eupſychius, as bo bu 
it: and yet this latter writer only copies Sozomen in thi 
paſſage ; ſo that it is paſt doubt, they both ſpeak of the ſame 
ſect. But on whoſe fide the error lies, is not eaſy to decide: 
Valeſius durſt not undertake to ſhew it; but contented himſelf 
to mark the difference in his notes on Sozomen, as Fa, Fron- 
to has done on Nicephorus, | 


EUNUCH, Evurox, a term applied, in the general; to all 


who have not the faculty of generating, either through im- 


becility, or frigidity ; but more particularly to ſuch 2s ha 
been caſtrated, or have loſt the parts — 5 3 8 


S and ARCH Eunuch, 
| "he word is formed of ev J. d. Legi 
guardian, or keeper of the bed. _ cx hag 
In England, France, c. eunuchs are never made but on oc- 
caſion of ſome diſeaſe, which renders ſuch an operation neceſſa- 
ry; but in Italy, they make eunuchs, for the ſake of preſerv- 
ing the voice; and, in the eaſt, they make eunuchs to be 
8 or attendants on their women. 

reat numbers of children, from one to three years of age, 
are yearly caſtrated in Italy, to fupply the operas and theatres, 
not only of Italy, but other parts of Europe with fingers: 
though it is not one in three, that after having loſt their viti- 
lity, have a good voice for a recompence. 
Tavernier aſſures us, that in the kingdom of Boutan in the 
Eaſt-Indies, there are every year made twenty thouland eu- 
nuchs, and ſold thence into other countries. 
The ſeraglio's of the caſtern emperors, are chiefly ſerved, and 
guarded by eunuchs. And yet we have very good teſtimonics, 
that the rich eunuchs in Perſia and other countries, keep ſera- 
glio's for their own uſe. 
By an arret of the grand chamber of Paris in 1665, it is:6- 


judged, that an eunuch could not marry. not even with 
. conſent of the woman and all the parties on both ſides. 


Claudian has a very ſevere ſatyr againſt the eunuch Eutropius, 


who had been elected conſul of Rome. He repreſents him 3 


an old woman, dreſſed up in the honours of the conſulate. 

The ſtory of Origen is notorious : that learned and pious fa 
ther upon a too literal interpretation of that paſſage in St, 
Matthew, ch. xix. ver. 12 ; where mention 1s made of, eu- 
nuchs ſo born from their mother's womb E eunuchs uo were made 


fo of men; — and eunuchs who made themſelves eunuchs far the 


kingdom of heaven : caſtrated himſelf, 


In the council of Nice, thoſe were condemned, who, out of _ 


an indiſcrete zeal, and to guard themſelves from ſenſual plea 
ſures, ſhould make themſelves eunuchs : ſuch as thus mutila 
their bodies, were excluded from holy orders: witneſs _ 
tius biſhop of Antioch, who was depoſed for having prach 
this cruelty on himſelf. And the biſhop of Alexandri ol 
communicated two monks, who had followed his examp* 0 


pretence of ſecuring themſelves from the impetuous 


of concupiſcence.. Several of the emperors made very rer 
3 IIA againſt the making of eunuchs, or caſtrating 
fel. | 4 28 a 


EvnucHs, Euxucht, is alſo the denomination of a ſoct of be· 


, is | A 
retics in the 3d century, who had the folly, or madnels, 
caſtrate not only thoſe of their own perſuaſion, = even al 
They took their riſe the example of 2 2 


— 
„ 
” 


3 
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EVO 


thew, made himſelf an eunuch, by cutting off the offending | 


au: or, as others, particularly S. Epiphanius, 
by the . heretics were alſo 
See VALESIANS. 0 
VI VET. 15 geometry, a term which ſome writers uſe for 
the curve reſulting from the evolution of a curve; in contra- 
diſtinction to the 2 which is the curve ſuppoſed to be 
r evolved. See EVOLUTE. 
W always both touches and cuts the evolvent at the 
ſame time: the reaſon is, that it has two of its infinitely ſmall 
fides in common with the evolvent, or rather exactly placed on 
two equal ſides thereof: one of them withinſide that of the 
evolvent, i. e. on the concave fide thereof; and the other, on 
the convex fide of its correſpondent fide. 
touches the evolvent in two points; whence, inſtead of being 
a tangent, it is {aid to oſculate the evolvent, and hence it is alſo 
called ofculator, and circulus oſculator. See OSCULUM. 
There is one, and but one oſculator, to each point of the 
evolvent ; but to the ſame point there are an infinity of other 
circles, which only touch, and do not oſculate. The oſcula- 


tor and the evolute make no angle in the place where they 


touch and cut: nor can any curve line be drawn between; 
as there may betwixt a tangent and a curve. See Angle of 
ConTACT. 

EVOLUTE, EvoruTa, in the higher geometry, a curve firſt 
propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and ſince much ſtudied by the later 
mathematicians. See EvoLvenT, and EvoLUTION. 

The evolute is a curve ſuppoſed to be evolved, or opened; 
and which in opening, deſcribes other curves. See CURVE. 

To conceive its origin and formation ; ſuppoſe a flexible 
thread, wound exactly over the convexity of any curve, as 
ABCG, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 20.) and ſuppoſe the thread 
fixed in G, and every where elſe at liberty, to A. Now, 
beginning to unwind the thread from the point, and continu- 
ing it to D, and throughout keeping it tight on the curve 


ſurface ABCG ; when the thread is become quite ſtraight, | 


and is only a tangent, FG, to the curve in the point G ; it 
is evident the extremity A, in its progreſs to G, has deſcribed 
another curve line ADEF. 

Here, the firſt curve AB CG is called the evolute : each of its 
tangents BD, CE, Sc. comprehended between it, and the 
curve ADEF, is called a radius of the evolute, or radius of- 
culi, or radius oſculator of the curve ADEF, in the reſpective 
points D, E, c. And the circles whereof the oſculators BD, 
CE, Sc. are radii, are called circuli gſculatores of the curve 
ADEF, in D, E, Sc. And laſtly, the new curve reſulting 
from the evolution of the firſt curve, begun in A, is called 
the curve of evolution, or curve deſcribed by evolution. 

The radius of the Evo.uTE, then, is the part of the thread 
comprized between any point where it is a tangent to the evo- 
lute, and the correſpondent point where it terminates in the 
new curve. Which appellation radius is the more proper, as 
one may actually conſider this part of the thread in every ſtep 
it takes, as if it deſcribed an arch of an infinitely ſmall circle, 
making a part of the new curve, which thus conſiſts of an in- 


finite number of ſuch arches, all deſcribed from different cen- 
tres and with different radii. 


Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by the 


evolution of another. And we are to find that whoſe eyo- 
lution formed it, which amounts to the finding the- radius of 
the evolute in any point. For, as it is always a tangent to the 
generating curve, it is properly no more than one of its infi- 
nitely ſmall parts, or ſides prolonged ; and all its ſides, whoſe 
poſitions are determined of courſe, are no other than the gene- 
rating curve itſelf, 
The fame thread is alſo called radius curvedinis, or radius of- 
cult, by reaſon a circle deſcribed hereby, from the centre G, 
1s faid to ofculate or kiſs it; as both touching and cutting at 
the ſame time, i. e. touching both the inſide and the out. 
See Osculuu. - 
Hence, 19, The evolute BCF, (fig. 21.) is the place of all 
the centres of the circle that oſculate the curve AM de- 
ſcribed by evolution. 29. When the point B falls on A, 
the radius of the evolute MC, is equal to the arch BC; or to 
the aggregate of AB, and the arch BC. 37. Since the ele- 
ment of the arch Mm, in the curve deſcribed by evolution, 
15 an arch of a circle deſcribed by the radius CM ; the radius 
of the evolute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM. 4. Since 
the radius by the evelute MC, is always a tangent to the evo- 
lute BCF; curves by evolution may be deſcribed through in- 
numerable points, if only tangents be produced in their ſeveral 


Points of the evolute, till they bec - 
fe ha. > till they become equal to their correſpon 
he finding of the radii of evalutes, is a thing of great impor- 
tance in the higher ſpeculations of geometry 25 — 
times, 1s of uſe in practice, as the inventor of the whole theo- 


Ty, Huygens, has ſhewn i lying i 
2 6250 ewn in applying it to the pendulum. 


is owing to Leibnitz; who firſt ſhewed the uſe of evolutes 
in the meaſuring of curves. | 


T8 find the radius of the evolute in the diverſe kinds of curves, 


th equations t 
Vor. I, Ne IVI * 8 


— SDA Hens WR none 


So that the evolute | 


To's 3-—The doQrine of the oſcula of evolutes, | 


See Wolf, Elem, Math. 


Tom. I. p. 524, Jeqq. Or the Infinim. Petites of MA. I: Mar- 
8 de Þ Hopital. 
ince the radius of an evolute is either equal to an arch of the 
evolute, or exceeds it by ſome given quantity; all the arches of 
evolutes may be rectified geometrically, whoſe radii may be 
exhibited by geometrical conſtructions; whence we ſee why 
an arch of a cycloid is double its chord: the radius of the - 
lute being double the ſame ; and the evolute of a cycloid, beiig 
itſelf a cycloid, See RECTIFICATION, CyCLoip, Oc. 
M. Varignon has applied the doctrine of the radius of the 
evolute to that of central forces; ſo that having the radius of 
the evolute of any curve, one may find the value of the cen- 
tral force of a body which moving in that curve, is found in 
the ſame point where that radius terminates : or reciprocally, 
having the central force given, the radius of the eva{ite may 
be determined. Hi. de] Acad. Roy. des Sciences. An. 1706. 
See alſo CENTRAL, | 
Imperfeft Evolur E. M. Reaumur has given a new kind of 
evolute under this denomination. Hitherto, the mathemati- 
cians had only conſidered the perpendiculars let fall on the 
points of the convex fide of the curve: if other lines, not 
perpendicular were drawn upon the fame, points, provided 
they were all drawn under the ſame angle, the effect would be 
the ſame; that is, the oblique lines would all interſe& with- 
in the curve, and by their interſections, form the infinitely 
ſmall ſides of a new curve, whereof they would be ſo many 
tangents. 5 
This curve would be a ſort of evalute, and would have its 
radii; but, an imperfect evolute, ſince the radii are not per- 
pendicular to the firſt curve. Hit, de I Acad. &c. An. 


1709. 
EVOLUTION *, in geometry, the unfolding, or opening, of 
a curve, and making it deſcribe an evalvent. See EVOLVENT. 
The word is Latin, evo/utio, formed of the prepoſition e, out, 
and volvo, I roll or wind, g. d. an unwinding, or unrolling. 
See EvoLUTE. | 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, or other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the circumference to recti- 
tude, as that all its parts do all concur, and equally evolve, 
or unbend ; ſo that the ſame line becomes ſucceſlively a leſs 
arch, of a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they change 
into a ſtraight line. In Philgſ. Tranſact. No 260. a new qua- 
dratrix to the circle, is found by this means, being the curve 
deſcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 
EvoLUTION is alſo uſed for the extraction of roots out of 
See EXTRACTION. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands contrary to involution. See Ix vol u- 
TION. | 
EvoLUT10N, in the art of war, is a term applied to the diverſe 
figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of ſoldiers, either 
in ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in changing theit 
form; and this whether in the way of exerciſe, or in time of 
actual engagement. ; 575 
It is by the evolutions, that the form, and poſture of a batal- 
lion, ſquadron, Cc. are changed; either to make good the 
ground they are upon, or to poſleſs themſelves of another, 
that they may attack the enemy, or receive an onſet more 
. advantageouſly. . 
The military evolutions, are converſions, countermarches, or 
wheelings, doublings of rank or file, &c. See CoN VERSION, 
EXERCISE, c. | | 
Fa. Hoſte, a Jeſuit in 1697, printed a treatiſe of naval evolu- 
tions, in folio :—By naval evolutions he means the motions made 
by a fleet, ſquadron, or naval armament, in order to put 
themſelves into a proper diſpoſition for attacking the enemy, 
or defending themſelves with the moſt advantage. 
EUPHONY *, Evewre, in grammar, an ealineſs, ſmoothneſs, 
and elegancy of pronunciation, See PRONUNCIATION, 
The word is Greek, formed of ev, bene, well; and gon, 
vox, voice. Quintilian calls euphonia, voralitas; Scaliger, 
facilis pronunciatio. | 
Euphonia is properly a kind of figure, whereby we ſuppreſs a 
too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, contrary to 
the ordinary rules. There are examples enough in all Ty 


powers, 


uages. 

EUPHORBIUM, - Evgee8cov, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, 
brought from Africa, in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſh when 
new, and.yellowiſh when old, very pungent to the tafte, but 
void of ſmell. See Gum. 3 | 8 
The principal uſe of eupborbium, is external; being a great 
ingredient in diverſe reſolutive plaiſters, as well as in tincture, 
and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, cleanſing of foul ulcers, 
and exfoliating carious bones. o 
Internally uſed, it is a purgative, but fo violent a one, that 

it is almoſt out of doors, as tearing off the neceſſary mucus or 
covering of the ſtomach and were, and occaſioning dyſente- 
ries, Vet we are told the Africans uſe it very commonly; but 
they firſt quench its fire in purſlain water. BY 
Its powder is a violent ſternutatory, and to be uſed very cau- 
' tiouſly, and never alone, but mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
ſome other powder, to guard againſt its intolerable acrimony, 
The gum we call euphorbium, is formed of the juice of a 
| 3 Aa a | tree, 


„, 


EUS EUT 


tree, or rather plant, of the ſame name, pretty frequent in | This, we are told, gave occaſion to two inſtitution. . 

Mauritania ; though the ſpecies of the tree, or plant, has have ſubſiſted in the church ever ſince: the firſt was ln 
been greatly controverted. The generality of our lateſt bo-] in two choirs; though, M. Baillet thinks, that if they e 

taniſts, make it a ferulaceous plant; and Mr. Profeſſor Her- an alternate pſalmody between two choirs, it Was bet tuted 


Catholic choirs; and not by way of reſponſe to Veen tuo 
The ſecond was the doxology, Ghry os t p he Bo rg Chair, 
— and - 2 G6. See DoxoLocy. le 

is conduct, which ſeemed to imply a kind ; 
with the Arians, gave great offence to abundance omni 
to hold ſeparate meetings; and thus f. tholc, 


mannus calls it the tithymalus mauritanus aphyſtos angulgſus & 
ſpinoſus. Hort. Acad. Lug. Batav. 598. : 
It has no leaves; but in lieu thereof puts forth along its 
ſtem a kind of long prickly eyes, or buds. Which buds, it 
is, that yield that gummy juice, called euphorbium officinarum. 4 
See Bradl. Hit. of Succul. Plants, dec. 2. p. 4. and dec. 5. p. 12. who began to b Der 
Some authors will have it, that the gum is drawn from the] ſchiſm of Antioch, Upon this, the reſt, who Gente. ie 
plant by inciſicn ; others, on the contrary, ſay it oozes, ſpon- — 1 church, ceaſed to be called Euftathians, Wd 
taneouſly : the juice, we are told, is ſo very ſubtile, and pene- | Pe ation became reſtrained to the diſſentin 


' ; 3 g party, 
trating, that the perſon who taps the tree, is forced to ſtand at S. Flavianus, biſhop of Antioch in 381, and ks ki 
a good diſtance, and make the inciſion with a long pike 0 


ceſſors, Alexander in 482, brought to paſs a Coalition, 5 
| otherwiſe it gets to the brain, and occaſions dangerous inflam- | umon, between the Euſlathians and the body of the ny 
| mations. It oozes out in great abundance, and is gathered in Antioch, deſcribed with much ſolemnity by Theodoret, Ec 
| | a ſheep's skin, wrapped round the tree. a ü J. III. c. 2. . IE 5 
Pliny tells us, that the firſt diſcovery of euphorbium is attri- EUSTATHIANS, was alſo a ſect of heretics, in the IVth center: 
| buted to Juba king of Lybia, who denominated it from Eu- denominated from their author Eu/tathins, a monk ſo ollie 
Phorbius his phyſician, brother of Muſa, phyſician to Auguſtus. fond of his own profeſſion, that he condemned all other ar 
Etmuller aſſures us, that the plant, which yielded the euphor- | tions of life, 
birm of the ancients, is now unknown tous; but if we go by | He excluded married people from ſalvation ; prohibite li fl. 
Pliny's deſcription, the plant called ſchadida calli, in the Hortus lowers from praying in their houſes; and obliged them to quit 
malabaricus, muſt be the ancient euphorbium. This diſcovery is all they had, as incompatible with the hopes of heaven, 
owing to Commelinus, Burghermaſter of Amſterdam, and | He drew them out of the other aſſemblies of Chriſtians, to 


profeſſor of botany. _ | hold ſecret ones with him; and made them wear 2 particular 
EUPHORY, ſignifies the ſame as eucraf. See EuCrasy. | habit: he appointed them to faſt on Sundays; and taught them 
EUPSYCHIANS. See EunoMIOEUPSYCHIANS. | that the ordinary faſts of the church were needlef, after they 


EURIPUS, Euprme, in hydrography, properly ſignifies a certain | had attained to a certain degree of purity, which he preten 
ſtreight of the ſea, hex ud, ant By 1 Eubock; where the | to. He ſhewed a world of horror for Chapels bulk ils 
currents are fo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to ebb and flow ſeven | martyrs, and the aſſemblies held therein, 
times a day: in which place, as the ſtory commonly goes, Several women, ſeduced by his reaſons, forſook their hu. 
Ariſtotle drowned himſelf, out of chagrin, for not being able bands, and abundance of ſlaves deſerted their maſters houſes, 
to account for ſo unuſual a motion. | He was condemned in the year 342, at the council of Gangra, 

EuRiPUs has ſince become a general name for all ſtreights where | in Paphlagonia. 5 5 ; 
the water is in great motion, and agitation. EUSTYLE*, in architecture, a kind of edifice, where the co. 


The ancient circus's had their eripi, which were no other than 
Pits, or ditches, on each fide of the courſe ; into which it was very 
dangerous falling with their horſes and chariots, as they run races. 
The term euripus was more particularly applied by the Romans 
to three canals, or ditches, which encompaſſed the circus on 
three ſides; and which were filled occaſionally, to repreſent 
Naumachia, or ſea battles, 

The ſame people called their ſmaller fountains, or canals in 


lumns are placed at a moſt convenient diſtance one from ano- 

ther; the intercolumniations being all juſt two diameters and a 

quarter, of the column; except thoſe in the middle of the 

fronts before and behind, which are three diamcters diſtant, 

—See Tab. Archit. fig. 44. See INTERCOLUMNIaTiON, 
The word is Greek, being formed of eu, bene, well, and 

ge &, column. | 
The euſtyle is a medium between the pycnoſtyle, and arzoſtyle, 


See PYCNOSTYLE, &c. 
Vitruvius, I. III. c. 2. obſerves, that the ey is the moſt ap- 
proved of all the manners of intercolumniation; and that it 
ſurpaſſes all the reſt, in conveniency, beauty, and ſtrength. 
EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the du- 
| plicity of natures in Chriſt ; thus denominated from Fu'- 
ches the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaſtery at Conttan- 
tinople. 


their gardens, euripus's; and their largeſt, as caſcades, c. 
nites. 

EURUS. | 

EURO-Aufter. | See the article WinDs. 

EURO-Netus. 

EUROPEAN Hurt. See the article Hour. 

EUROPEAN Ocean, See the article OCEAN. 


EURYTHMY *, EvpuJvie, in architecture, painting, and 
ſculpture, a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs appearing 
in the compolition of diverſe members, or parts of a body, 


building, or painting ; and reſulting from the fine proportions | 


thereof. See PROPORTION. 


both the Arians and Catholics. 


|. 


The averſion Eutyches bore to the herefy of Neſtorius, threw 
him into another extreme, not leſs dangerous than that he ſo 
warmly oppoſed ; though ſome paſſages in St, Cyril, which 
raiſed the unity of the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt very high, con- 


ing the authority of the council of Chalcedon. Gs | po 
The hereſy of the Eutychrans, which made hr very grit 


- 


tributed, likewiſe, to his deluſion 5 
*The word is Greek, and ſigniſies literally a conſonance, or r 0 : f d 
fine agreement, or as we — call it, * of all the At firſt be held, chat the logos, word, brought his 8 EX 
parts; being compounded of su, well, pudu O, rhythmus, with him from heaven: which was a near ee EX 
cadence, or agreement of numbers, ſounds, or the like things. | hereſy of Apollinarius : and though he after wards ten! f. 
See RuYTHMUS. contrary in a ſynod at Conſtantinople, wherein he was cot- b 
Vitruvius ranks eurythmia among the eſſential parts of archi-| demned; yet he could not be brought to acknowledge, that 
tecture: he deſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the con- | the body of Jeſus Chriſt was conſubſtantial with ours. 1 1 
ſtruct:on, or aſſemblage of the ſeveral parts of the work, which | In effect, he did not ſeem quite ſteady, and conſiſtent er { 
render its aſpect, or whole appearance graceful : e. gr. when | ſentiments; for he appeared to allow of two naturss, ka 0 b 
the height correfponds to the breadth, and the breadth to the fore the union; which was apparently a r 1 10 1 
length, Cc. See BUILDING, and ARCHITECTURE. from the principles of the platonic philoſophy, * Mal 8 
From theſe three ideas, (or deſigns, wiz. orthography, 'ſce- |] 2 pre-exiſtence of ſouls: accordingly, he eat yew n. EX. 
« nograhy, and profile) it is, that ſame errythmy, majeſtica, | of Jeſus Chriſt had been united to the divinity be 7 pA e 
and wenuſta ſpecies edificii, does reſult; which creates that carnation; but then he allowed no diſtinction of nat t 
« agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimenſions; ſo as no- | Jeſus Chriſt, ſince his incarnation. ments fltaris, q 
« thing ſeems diſproportionate, too long for this, or too broad | See the diſſertation of Fa, Hardouin, de Sacra © ntiments 0 
for that, ot correſponds ina juſt and lar 8 and r 2 jeſuit endeavours to unfold all the fen 
© conſent of all the parts of the whole.” Evelyn's Accoumt the Eutychians. . 
Archit. &c. See 5 5 4 This hereſy was firſt condemned in a L at 1 — * 
EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the ſect of Arians, on tinople, by Flavian in 448 : and re-examine „ The le 0 
account of the favour and countenance, which Euſebius biſhop | nated in the general council of Chalcedon in 45 ned that it 7 
of Cæſarea ſhewed, and procured for them at their firſt riſe. | gates of pope Leo, who aſliſted thereat, N es in Jelus / 
See ARIANS. a 5 was not enough to define that there were two word a- 
EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics of An- Chriſt, but inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that to * 4 un- Y 
tioch, in the IVth century; on occaſion of their refuſal to ac- | tions, they muſt add theſe terms, without beim chan t 
knowledge any other biſhop beſide 8. £uftathius, depoſed | or divided. | Wy 
the — F | pf ; * But this decree of the council of Chalcedon, ch __ ' 
The denomination was given them during the epiſcopate of | upwards of 360 prelates, did not ſtop 1 t the ccunci, v 
Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted to S. Euſflatbius, about | niſm: ſome biſhops of Egypt, ae Cyril. 4 
the year 330, when they began to hold their allemblies apart. upon their return, proclaimedopenly, that aueh occaſioned 0 
About the year 350, Leontius of Phrygia, called the cunuch, | condemned, and Neſtorius acquitted therein e of contends { 
who was an Arian, and was put in the fee of Antioch, deſired | great diſorders ; ſeveral perſons, under de ee of weaken v 
tbe Euſflathians to perform their ſervice in his church; which | forthe ſentiments of St. Cyril, making no "Mr b 
they accepting, the church of Antioch ſerved indifferently t 


EXA 


the eaſt, at length became divided into ſeve- 


Fal branches. Nicephorus makes mention of no fewer than 
twelve: ſome called Schematici, or Apparentes, 2 3 
5 hriſt, a phantom, or appearance o „ an 
— ane rs Theodofians, from Theodoſius biſhop of 
Alexandria: others, Facobites, from one James, Jacobus, o 
Syria; which branch eſtabliſhed it ſelf principally in Armenia, 
where it fill ſubſiſts. See JACOBITEs, 
Others were called Acephali, q. d. without head, and Severians, 
from a monk called Severus, who ſeized on the ſee of Antioch 
in 513. See ACEPHALT, and SEVERIANS, | 
Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into five factions, viz. Agnoetæ, 
who attributed ſome ignorance to Jeſus Chriſt : the followers 
of Paul: Meal, that is, the black Angelites, thus called from 
the place where they were aſſembled : laſtly, Adrites, and 

3 was alſo the name of another ſect half Arian, 
half Eunomian; which aroſe at Conſtantinople, in the IVth 
Ic being chen a matter of mighty controverſy among the Euno- 
mians at Conſtantinople, whether or no the Son of God knew 
the laſt day and hour of the world; particularly with regard 
to that hay Fo in the goſpel of St. Matthew, c. xxiv. ver. 36. 
Or rather that in St. Mark xiii. 32. where it is expreſſed, 
that the Son did not know it, but the Father only: Eutychius made 
no ſcruple to maintain, even in writing, that the Son did 
know it: which ſentiment diſpleaſing the leaders of the Euno- 
mian party, he ſeparated from them, and made a journey to 
Eunomius, who was then in exile. 

That heretic acquieſced fully in Eutychius's doctrine, that the 
Son was not ignorant of any thing the Father knew, and ad- 
mitted him to his communion : Eunomius dying ſoon after, 
the chief of the Eunomians at Conſtantinople, refuſed to ad- 
mit Eutychius; who, upon this, formed a particular ſect of 
ſuch as adhered to him, called Extychians, 

This fame Eutychius, with one Theophronius, as was faid in 
Sozomen's time, were the occaſions of all the changes made 
by the Eunomians, in the adminiſtration of baptiſm ; which 
conliſted, according to Nicephorus, in only uſing one immer- 
ſion, and not doing it in the name of the trinity, but in me- 
mory of the death of Jeſus Chriſt, | 
Nicephorus calls the chief of this ſet, not Eutychius, but Eup- 
fichius and his follows eunomiveupyychians, See EUNOMIOEUP- 
SYCHIAN, 

EWRY, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take care 
of the linen for the king's table ; lay the cloth, and ſerve up 
water in ſilver ewers after dinner: whence the office takes its 
name. 

EXACERBATION, the ſame as paroxyſm. See PARox- 
YSM. 

EXCHORD. See the article HExAacHoRD. | 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, or one pre- 

tending to have authority, in taking a reward or fee, for that 
which the law allows not. 
The difference between exadim and extortion conſiſts in this, 
that extortion is where the officer takes more than his due: 
and exaction, where he wreſts a fee or reward, where none is 
due. See EXTORTION. | 

EXAGON, See the article HExAaGov. 

EX AERESIS *, in chirurgery, an operation whereby ſomething 


foreign, uſeleſ, and even pernicious, is taken from the human. 


* The word is Greek, «Zavps7rs, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The exereſis is performed two ways, — By extraction, when 
ſomething formed in the body is drawn out of the ſame. —And 
by detraction, when ſomething is taken away, that had been 
— — into the body from without. See LIT HOTOMx, 
Ee, | 


EXAGGERATION *®, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we 


enlarge, or heighten things ; making them appear more than 
they really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, or other 
qualities, : | 

The word is formed of the Latin, exaggero, I exaggerate : 


which is a compound of ex, and agger, a mound, or elevation 
of earth. | N | . 


EXAGGERATION, in painting, is a method of repreſenting 
things, wherein they are loaded too much, or marked too 


ys whether in reſpe& of the deſign, or the colour- 


Exaggerating differs from caricatouring, in that the latter per- 
verts, or gives a turn to the features, &c. of a face, which 
they had not ; whereas the former only improves, or heigh- 
* 2 what = had. 

e latter is a kind of burleſque on the object, and is generally 
meant to ridicule. 'The — is uſually 8 cal. 
Yong of the beauties of the object beyond what nature allows. 
| * painter is obliged to have recourſe to an exaggeration of 
2 outs, both on account of the ſurface of his ground, the di- 
— 5 ” _ D and the air which diminiſh and 

Har | - 

be conducted in ſuch — ee 


their natural charaRters. De Piles, e out ol 


| EXALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 


for the railing, or advancing a perſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical 
dignity ; and particularly, the papacy, 


The term exaltation, is in ſome meaſure appropriated to the 


pope, and expreſſes his inauguration, coronation, taking 
3 and the beginning of his pontificate, See 
OPE, 

EXALTATION of the Criſs, ExalTAT1o Crucis, is a feaſt 
of the Romiſh church, held on the 14th of September, in me- 
mory, as is generally ſuppoſed, of this, that the emperor He- 
raclius brought back the true croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his 
ſhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from which it yad 
been carried away fourteen years before, by Cofroes king of 
Perſia, at his taking of Ta, under the reign of the em- 
peror Phocas. See CRoss. 
The Croſs was delivered up, by a treaty of peace made with 
Siroe, Coſroe's ſon. The inſtitution of this feaſt is commonly 
ſaid to have been ſignalized by a miracle; in that Heraclius 
could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with the croſs, while he had the 
imperial veſtments on, enriched with gold and precious ſtones; 
but bore it with eaſe in a common dreſs. 

But long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been a 
feaſt of the ſame denomination obſerved both in the Greek and 
Latin churches, on occaſion of what our Saviour ſaid in St. 
John xii. 32. Ard I, if T be exalted, or lifted up, will draw 


all men unto me, And again, in ch. viii. ver, 28. Ihen ye 


am he, Fa. Du Soulier aſſures us, that M. Chaſtclain was of 
opinion, this feaſt had been inſtituted, at leaſt at Jeruſalem, 
240 years before Heraclius. | 
The feaſt of the dedication of the temple built by Conſtantine, 
was held, ſays Nicephorus, on the 14th of September, the day 
the temple had been conſecrated on, in the year 335; and this 
feaſt was alſo called, the exaltation of the croſs, by reaſon it 
was a ceremony therein, for the biſhop of Jeruſalem to aſcend 
a high place built by Conitantine for that purpoſe, in manner 
of a pulpit, called by the Greeks the ſacred myſteries of God, or 
the holmes of God ; and there hoiſt up the crols for all the peo- 
ple to ſee it. | 
EXALTATION, in phyſics, denotes the act, or operation of ele- 
vating, purifying, ſubtilizing, or perfecting any natural body, 
its principles and parts; alſo, the quality, or diſpoſition, which 
bodies acquire by ſuch operation. See MATURATION, and 
PURIFICATION. | 
The term exaltation, is peculiarly affected by the chymiſts 
and alchymiſts, who imagining it to have fome extra- 
ordinary emphaſis, are uſing it at every turn,—Moft ſul- 
phurous matters, much exalted, are obſerved to be of a red 
colour, 
It is this exaltation of the ſulphurous part in ſtraw-berries, 
that gives them their agreeable, vinous taſte. Lemery.-- A 
gentle and temperate heat of the body, exalts and diſengages 
the more volatile parts of our food, and diſpoſes them for nu- 
trition, | 
EXALTATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity which a planet ac- 
quires in certain ſigns, or parts of the zodiac; which dignity is 
ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary virtue, efficacy, and in- 
fluence. —The oppoſite ſign, or part of the zodiae, is called 
the dejection of the planet. See DRIECTION. 
Thus, the fifteenth degree of Cancer, is the exaltation of Ju- 
piter, according to Albumazar, by reaſon it was the aſcendant 
of that planet at the time of the creation : that of the ſun, is in 
the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejection in Libra: that of 
the moon, is in Taurus, &c.—Ptolemy gives the reaſon here- 
of in his firſt book de Quadrup. | 
EXAMEN, or EXAMINAT10N, an exact, and careful ſearch, 
or inquiry; in order to diſcover the-truth, or falſhood, of a 
thing. 
Them” of authority is, without compariſon, more eaſy, and 
better proportioned to the reach and capacity of fimple men, 
than the way of diſcuſſion and examen. Nicole. 
Such a perſon had his houſe robbed ; and has made a ſevere 
examination of all his domeſtics, to find out the crimi- 
nal, A ſtudent ſtands a rigorous examination to be ad- 


DEGREE. 
Self-EXAMINATION, is a point much inſiſted on by divines, and 
particularly the ancient fathers, by way of preparation to re- 
pentance. S. Ignatius reduces it to five points, &c. 19. A 
returning of thanks to God for his benefits. 29. A beggin 


of grace and light to know and diſtinguiſh our fins. . 39. KA 


running over all our actions, occupations, thoughts and words, 
in order to learn what has been offenſive to God. 49. A 
begging of pardon, and conceiving a fincere ſorrow for having 
diſpleaſed him. And, 5%. Making a firm reſolution not to 
off=nd him any more, and taking the neceſſary precautions to 
erve our ſelves from it. | 
EXAMILION, Sc. See the article He xamirion, r. 


EXAMINERS, in chancery, are two officers, whoſe buſineſs is 


to examine, on oath, the witneſſes produced on both fides ; 
upon ſuch interrogatories, as the parties to the ſuit. do exhibit 


for the ſe. See CHANCERY, 
Fee EXAM:- 


have exalted, or lift up the ſon of man, then ſhall ye know That I | 


mitted to a degree of maſter, batchelor, doctor, &c. See 
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EXC 


EXAMPLE, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfect kind of indu- 


chon, or argumentation z whereby it is proved that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſion, will happen again 
on the preſent one; from the ſimilitude of the caſes. - 

As, „The war of the Thebans, againſt their neighbours the 
« Phocians, was ruinous ; conſequently, that of the Athenians 
« apainſt their neighbours, will likewiſe be fatal.“ | 


EXANTHEMA ®, EEarbnua, in medicine, a preter-natural 


eruption, or effloreſcence on the skin. See ERUPTION, 
&c. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, S , rfferveſco, eo. 

reſco, I lower, or work out. 

Exanthemata are of two kinds: the one only a diſcolouring of 
the skin; ſuch are the meaſles, the purple ſpots in malignant 
fevers, &c.—The other are little eminences, or papilla ſtand- 
ing out from the skin; ſuch are puſtules, ſmall-pox, c. See 
Meastts, PUSTULEs, &c. 


EXARCH, ExarcHnvs, in antiquity, an appellation given, by 


the emperors of the eaſt, to certain officers ſent into Italy, in 
quality of vicars, or rather prefects, to defend that part of 
Italy which was yet under their obedience, particularly the 
city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, who had made them- 
ſ:lves maſters of the greateſt part of the reſt, 
The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which city, 
with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors. 
The firſt exarch was the patrician Boethius, famous for his 
treatiſe, de Conſolatione Phileſophice ; appointed in 568 by the 
younger Juſtin. The exarchs ſubſiſted about 185 years; and 
ended in Eutychius; under whoſe exarchate, the city of Ra- 
venna was taken by the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or Aſtol- 
hus. 
Fa. Papebroch, in his Propylzaum ad Acta Sanct. Maii, has a 
diſſertation on the power and office of the exarch of Italy, in 
the election and ordination of the pope. 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius archbiſhop of Lyons, 
2 deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Montboiſher ; created 
him, we ſay, exarch, of the whole kingdom of Burgundy : 
a dignity, till that time, unknown any where but in Italy, 
particularly in the city of Ravenna, Meneſtrier. Hi. de 
Lyons. | 


Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give, likewiſe, the | 


name exarchus to the choragus, or maſter of the ſingers, in the 
ancient chorus's; or he who ſung firſt : the word apy, or 
agy eur, ſignifying equally to begin, and to command. See 
CHORUS. | Þ 


ExARCH of a dinceſe was, anciently, the ſame with primate,— 


This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater than 


the metropolitan, See PRIMATE. 


Ezancn, alſo denotes an officer ſtill ſubſiſting in the Greek 


church; being a kind of deputy, or legat a latere of the pa- 


triarch; whoſe office it is to viſit the provinces allotted him, 


in order to inform himſelf of the lives and manners of the 


clergy ; take cognizance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the manner 


of celebrating divine ſervice, the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, particularly confeſſion; the obſervance of the canons, 
monaſtical diſcipline, affairs of marriages, divorces, &c. But 
above all, to take account of the ſeveral revenues, which the 


patriarch receives from ſeveral churches; particularly as to 


what regards the collecting the ſame. 


The exarch, after having greatly enriched himſelf in his poſt, | 


frequently riſes to the patriarchate itſelf. See PATrIARCH. 


ExARCH, is allo uſed, in the eaftern-church antiquity; for a 


general, or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſteries ; the ſame that 
we otherwiſe call arehimandrite being exempted, by the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, from the juriſdiction of the biſhops; 
as are now the generals of the Romiſh monaſtic orders. dee 
GENERAL, Cc. | : | 

In 493, Sebas was eſtabliſhed exarch, or chief of all the ana- 
chorets within the territory of Jeruſalem, Du Bois. 


EXARTICULATION, a diflocation of ſome of the jointed 


bones; or a breach of articulation, See LUxAT1on, and 
Dis LOCATION, 


EXCALCEATION, Diſcalceation, or the act of putting off the 


ſhoes. See SHOE. . 
Among the Hebrews, there was a particular law, whereby a 


widow, whom her husband's brother refuſed to marry, had a 


1:zht to ſummons him into a court of juſtice; and upon his 
reiufal, might excalceate, him, i. e. pull off one of his ſhoes, 


and ſpit in his face: which were both actions of great ignominy 


among that people, 
The houſe of the perſon who had undergone them, was 


_ thenceforward called the houſe of the excakeated.  * 
EXCAMBIATOR. See EscamBiaTOR, and EXCHANGE. © 
EXCAVATION *, the act of hollowing, or digging a cavity ; 


particularly in the ground, 
* The word is originally Latin, 'excavatio, formed of ex, and 
cavus, hollow, or cavea, a pit, &c. 
The excavation of the foundations of a building, by the Ita- 
lians called cavaſione, is ſettled by Palladio at a ſixth part of the 
height of the whole building. Unleſs there be cellars under 
round, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat more. See 


_ FOUNDATION, , | Tp RR 
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EXCELLENCY, a quality, or title of honour 5:.... 
baſladors, and other perſons, who are not qualified « ton. 

highneſs; as not being princes; and yet are tobe ele for that of 

the other inferior dignities. See QuUarITy, Vated aboye 

In England and France, the title is now peculiar 

dors ; but very common in Germany and Italy X Th baff 

firſt appropriated to, were the princes of the bl ole it wg 

veral royal houſes ; but they quitted it for that of hi; i * 

on ſeveral great lords aſſuming excellency. | See Hes nels, y 
The embaſſadors have only bore it ſince the year 1 VER 
Henry IV. of France ſent the duke de Nevers WG ben 
the pope; where he was firſt complimented with wry 
After that, the ſame appellation was given to all the excellng, 
baſſadors reſiding at that court: from whence the ae leren, 
through the other courts. See EMRASGVl Dok. Praekce pre 
The embaſſadors of Venice have only had it ſince the 
N 1 4 1 the emperor and king of Spain conſented to abe 
The embaſſadors of crowned heads, diſpute the 9ivi 
to the embaſladors from the-princes of Italy f bh rus - 
ctice is not eſtabliſhed, | pol 
The court of Rome never allow the quality of 
embaſſador who is a churchman ; w, Js ago 
The common rules and meaſures of excellency are a lite tle 
with reſpect to the Court of Rome. The embaſſador of F — 
at Rome, anciently gave the title excelency to all the re] — 
of the pope then reigning; to the conſtable Colonna, > Ts 
duke de Bracciano, and the eldeſt ſons of all thoſe id 

| 4 4 ; 25 
alſo the dukes Savelli, Ceſarini, &c, But they are no 
more reſerved in this reſpect ; though they till treat all the 
Roman princeſſes with excellency. * 
The court of Rome in their turn, and the Roman princes 
beſtow the ſame title on the chancellor, miniſters, and fecre- 
taries of ſtate, and preſidents of the ſovereign courts in France 
the preſidents of the councils in Spain, the chancellor of Po. 
land, and thoſe in the firſt dignities of other ſtates, if they be 

J 
not eccleſiaſtics. 
The word excellency, was anciently a title of kings and empe- 
rors ; accordingly, Anaſtaſius the library-keeper, calls Charle- 
maign, his excellency. The ſame title is ſtill given tothe ſenate 
of Venice; where, after ſaluting the doge under the title of 
ſereniſſimo, the ſenators are addretled to under your excellmcies, 
The Liber Diurnus Pontif. Rom. gives the title excellny tothe 
Exarchs and Patricians. See TITLE. 
The Italians and French have improved on fimple excellny; 
and made excellentiſſume, and excellentiſſims, which have been 
beſtowed on certain popes, kings, Sc. 

EXCELSIS. See Grox IA in excelſis. 

EXCENT RIC, in geometry, is applied where two circles, or 
ſpheres, though contained, in ſome meaſure, within each other, 
yet have not the ſame centre; and conſequently are not para- 
lel: in oppoſition to concentric z where they are parallel, have 
one and the fame common centre. See CONCENTRIC, 
The ſun's orbit is excentric, with regard to the globe of our 
earth; Mars is very excentric, with regard to the ſun, that is, 
his motion is about a very different centre. See EarTh, Sc. 

ExCENTRIC, in the new aſtronomy, or excentric cir, isacircle, 
as PDAE, (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 1.) deſcribed from the centre 
of the orbit of the planet C, with half the axis CE, as a 1a: 
dius, See EXCENTRICITY, : | 5 

ExXCENTRIC, or excentric circle, in the ancient Ptolemaic aftre- 
nomy, was the very orbit of the planet itſelf, which it ves 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the earth; and which was conceived 
exeentric thereto ; called alſo the deferent, See DEFERENT: 
In lieu of excentric circles round the earth; the moderns make 
the planets deſcribe” elliptic - orbits round the ſun; Which ac 

counts for all the irregularities of their motions, and their 
different diſtances from the earth, &c. more juſtly and natu- 
rally. See Ok BTT, PLANET, &c. Fic 

Anomaly of the EXCENTRIC, is an arch of the excentric circle 33 
AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and the right hn 
KL, which paſſing through the centre of the planet K. 5 
drawn perpendicularly to the line of the apſides AP. dee 
ANOMALY, | 

ExcgnTRIC Equation, in the old aſtronomy, is an angle made 

by a line drawn from the centre of the earth, with another 

drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the body ot po 

any planet; the ſame with the proſthapherelis; and equi? © 
the difference, (accounted in an arch of the ecliptic) cont 
the ſun's, or a planet's; real, and apparent place. See Pcs 

THAPHZXRESIS. | | 10 

ExCENTRIC Place of a planet, in its orbit, is the place where 

the planet is ſeen from the ſun. See PLA!“ _ 90 

ExcenTRiIc Place, in the ecliptic, is the point of the ecliptic, 
which the planet viewed from the ſun, is referred. This col 
cides With the heliocentric place. See HELIOCENTRY = 2 

EXCENTRICITY, the diſtance between the centres pr. 
circles, or ſpheres, which have not the ſame centre. 
CENTRIC. 3431 e dee e the 

ExCENTRICITY, in the old aſtronomy, is the diſtance of © 
centre of the orbit of a planet, from the centre of 8 


— 


See PLANET, | "et T. 00 2 That 


my — 
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That the ſive planets have ſuch an excentricity, is allowed on 


all ſides, and may be evinced from ſeveral conſiderations; 


; i Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 
22 LEE and at others leſs; which can 


only proceed from hence, that their orbits being excentric to 


arts thereof they are nearer us, and in 
22 as to the 8 of the ſun and 
2 ſome diſpute has been made. | 
The moderns many of them hold, that the ſun and moon ap- 
r ſometimes larger, and ſometimes leſs; not that they are 
nearer us at one time than another, but becauſe they are 
jewed through different columns of air, which producing a 
difference in the refraction of their light, may occaſion thoſe 
different appearances. Accordingly, we find very ſudden al- 
terations of the apparent magnitude of the moon; where no- 
thing but a change in the air can take place. See Moon, and 
Th Kepler, on the 2d of March, in the year 1588, found 
the moon's apparent diameter 31 minutes, preſently after 32 
2”, then 30 3 and the preceding day it had been 33“. And 
again, on the 22d of F ebruary, 1597, he obſerved the moon's 
diameter twice 31, ſix times 32, ſeven times 33, and ſix 
times 34. See DIAMETER. N 
They add, that when the ſun and moon are in the ſouthern 
ſigns and conſequently lower, being then ſeen through a longer 
column of denſe air, they muſt appear bigger: conſequently, 
in the winter time, when the ſun is in capricorn, being ſeen 
through a greater quantity of air, he muſt appear larger than 
in ſummer, when, being nearer our zenith, the quantity of 
air he is ſeen through is leſſer. And the like may be ſaid of 
the moon. See SUN, &c. Sa 
But others take the excentricities of the ſun and moon to be 
ſufficiently proved, both from eclipſes ; from the moon's 
greater and leſs parallax, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith ; 


© Platoniſts, held God to be corporeal: covetouſueſs is inex- 
** cuſable in reſpeQ of every thing, but time.“ 


EXCESS, is diſtinguiſhed into natural and moral: the firſt is a 


part whereby one quantity is greater than another. — Thus, we 
ay, this line is longer than that ; but the exceſs is inconſide- 
rable. 

The latter, is an intemperance, or going beyond the juſt 
bounds and meaſures preſcribed for any thing, — Thus, we 
ſay, exceſs in wine, women, Sc. is prejudicial to the health. 


EXCHANGE, Permutation; an agreement, whereby one 


thing is trucked, or given, for another. See PeRMUTA- 
TION. 

The firſt commerce carried on among men, was by exchange; 
people furniſhing each other mutually with what things they 
wanted e but ſuch exchanges were clogged with two conſidera- 
ble difficulties, 1% On account of the unequal values of 
commodities : and, 25. In that every body had not juſt what 
might accommodate him he would exchange withal. See 
COMMERCE, | 
To remove theſe inconveniencies, money was invented for a 
common medium ; and inſtead of exchanging, buying and ſel- 
ling was introduced. See Money. 

Yet there are nations among whom the primitive way of 
exchange till obtains : and even among the moſt civilized 
people, there are frequent occaſions, whereon they have re- 
courſe to this method. Such, for inſtance, is the trade of ſe- 
veral cities of the north, and Baltic-ſea, where the French 
exchange their wines and brandies for woods, .metals, hemps, 
and furs, See PlEck. 

'The commerce of bills of exchange is, itſelf, a mere trading 
by exchange ; a truck of money for money ; of money, for 
inſtance, which I have here at London, for what a merchant, 
or banker, has at Venice, Rome, Amſterdam, or Conſtanti- 
nople. In this ſenſe, 


and from the ſun's being obſerved to continue longer in the Excnance properly denotes the buſineſs, or trade of money, 


ern hemiſphere, than in the ſouthern, viz. 186 or 187 
orig the felt, and only 178 or 179 days in the latter. See 
Disrance, HEMISPHERE, EarTH, &c, 
ExcenTRICITY, in the new aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 

centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the centre of the 
ſun 8, i. e. the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and 
the focus thereof: called alſo 1 or ſingle excentricity, 
Double EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance between the two foci in 
the ellipſis ; which 2 to twice the /ingle excentricity. See 
us, ELL1PsIs, Cc. 
by find the excentricity of the ſun : ſince the ſun's greateſt 
apparent ſemi-diameter is to his leaſt, as 32 43” to 31“ 38”, 
or as 1963 to 1898“; the ſun's greateſt diſtance from the 
earth will be to his leaſt, as 1963 to 1898. Since then, 
PS+SA—PA=3861 ; (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 1.) the radius of 
the excentric CP, will be found 1930 : and conſequently 
SC=CP—PS=32. Wherefore, CP being t00000, CS will 
be found = 16 58, 


carried on between one place and another, by means of bills 
of exchange, i. e. by giving money in one city, and receiving 


A bill to entitle the giver to receive the value in another city, 


See BILL of exchange. | 

There is alſo another ſpecies called dry exchange, cambium ſiccum, 
or uſurer's exchange, which conſiſts in giving money at one 
place to be repaid it, after a certain time, in the ſame place, 
with a certain ſum over, which is uſually more than common 
intereſt. 

The ceremony of a real exchange is obſerved in this fictitious 
kind, which is only a method of borrowing money,—The 
borrower draws a bill of exchange on any imaginary perſon, 
perhaps at Amſterdam, at the price the exchange then goes at, 
and delivers it to the lender. After the time affixed comes a 
proteſt from Amſterdam for non-payment, with the re- ex- 
change of the money from thence to London ; all which with 
coſts, beſides a deduction perhaps at the making of the bar- 
gain, muſt the borrower pay. 


Hence, as the earth's excentricity SC, is ſcarce the fixteenth|Excyance, is alſo uſed for the profit, which a merchant, ne- 


part of the radius of the excentric CP; the earth's elliptic or- 
bit does not deviate much from a circular one. So that it is 
no wonder a calculus, made on the foot of an excentric circle, 
ſhould anſwer near enough to obſervation. And ſince the ex- 
centricity, determined from the difference of the apparent 
diameters, (in obſerving which, an error of ſome minutes 
cannot eaſily be avoided) does not ſeem exact enough; no- 
thing hinders but that the excentricity, and the place of the 
apogee, may be determined on the hypotheſis of the excentric 
circle. | 
EXCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not in- 
cluded in a Rule. See RULE. . 
It is become proverbial, that there is no rule without an ex- 
ception; intimating, that it is impoſſible to comprehend all the 
particular caſes, under one and the ſame maxim. But it is 
dangerous following the exception, preferably to the rule. 
ExcePT10N, in law, is a ſtop or ſtay to an action. See ACTION: 
The term is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common 
law; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory and pe- 
remptory. See PEREMTTrOR Y. = 
Exception, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of defence, 
or vindication, which a perſon, againſt whom a proceſs is 
brought, makes uſe of to prevent, or retard its effect. See 
PLza, &c. 
The civilians reckon three kinds of exception ; viz. declinatory, 
whereby the authority of the judge, or court, is diſallowed ; 
dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the thing from coming 
to an iflue ; and peremptory, which are proper and pertinent 
allegations, founded on ſome preſcription that ſtands for the 
detendant ; as want of age,. or other quality in the party ; or 
other matter that may be decided without entering into a full 
diſcuſſion of the merits of the cauſe. | 
ExcePTive Conjun&tions, See the article Con JUNCTION. 
EXCEPTIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein ſamething is affirmed 
of a whole ſubjeR, abating ſome one of the parts thereof, 
which is excepted by a particle, thence called an exceptive par- 
ticle, or particle of exception. See PRoPosLTION, 


Vor. J. N LVI. 


| 


Thus, « all the ſefts of the ancient philoſophers, except the 


| 


gotiant, or broker, makes of a ſum of money received, and for 
which a bill of exchange is drawn payable in ſome other place, 
and by ſome other perſon ; for the intereſt of his money, or 
the ſalary and reward of his negociation. 

This profit is exceedingly various ; being ſometimes 2, ſome- 
times 3, 4, or even 10 and 15 per cent. according as the al- 
loy of the ſpecies differs, or as money is more or leſs plentiful, 
or bills of exchange more or leſs ſcarce in the places. —This 
kind is ordinarily called real exchange, and ſometimes mercar- 
tile and mixed exchange. | 
The price of exchange is regulated according to the courſe of 
the plece where the bill is drawn, or that of the place where 
the remittance is to be made : ſome pretend that it is the City 
of Lyons give the law, or rule, for the price of exchange ta 
moſt of the other cities of Europe. | 

The word exchange, according to ſome, is derived from that 
perpetual alteration obſerved in the price of this exchange, 
which is ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower ; there being 
ſometimes ſomewhat-to get, and ſomewhat to loſe thereby; 
and ſometimes nothing to be either got or loſt : as is the caſe 
when the exchange is at par. See Px. | 

From this diverſity in . price of exchange, ariſes that com- 
mon proverb, The exchange, and the wind are often varying. 
hut the more natural way of deriving the word exchange, 
is from this, that a man here exchanges his money for a bill ; 
or that he changes preſent money for abſent money; or 
changes his debtor. BOS | 

Exchange is not to be looked on as a loan; from which it dif- 
fers, in that in the one, the riſque, or danger, lies on the per- 
ſon who borrows ;. and in the other, on him who lends. It 


likewiſe differs from intereſt, in that exchange is not paid in 


proportion to the time, which intereſt is. See INTEREST, 


ExCHANGE, is alſo uſed in diverſe places for the profit allowed 


for exchanging one ſort, or ſpecies, of money for another, 
This is particularly called ſmall exchange, natural exchange, 


pure exchange, &c. | | 
ExCHANGE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the agio, or profit, gl- 


lowed for the monies advanced in any one's behalf, See Adio. 
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ExCHANGE alſo denotes a public place, in moſt conſiderable ci- 
ties, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, bankers, 
brokers, interpreters, and other perſons concerned in com- 
merce, meet, on certain days, and at certain times thereof ; 
to confer, and treat together of matters relating to exchanges, 
remittances, payments, adventures, aſſurances, freightments, 
and other mercantile negotiations both by land and fea. 

In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called burſes; at Paris and Lyons, places de change; 
and in the hanſe towns, colleges of merchants. 
Theſe aſſemblies are held with ſo much exactneſs, and mer- 
chants and negotiants are ſo indiſpenſably required to attend at 
them; that a perſon's abſence alone, makes him be ſuſpected 
of a failure or bankruptcy, See BANKRUPT, 
The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of Am- 
ſterdam; and that of London, called the Royal Exchange. See 
RoyaL Exchange. 
That of Antwerp was little inferior to either them ; till the 
port of that city was rendered impraQticable by the Hollanders, 
to bring the commerce thereof to themſelves. 
Even in the time of the ancient Romans *, there were places 
for the merchants to meet in moſt of the conſiderable cities 
of the empire. That ſaid by ſome to have been built at 
Rome, in the year of the city 259, 493 years before our Sa- 
viour, under the conſulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius 
Servilius, was called collegium mercatorum ; whereof *tis pre- 
tended there are ſtill ſome remains, called by the modern Ro- 
mans liggia, the lodge; and now, uſually the place of St. 
George. See COLLEGE. | 
* This notion of a Roman exchange is ſuppoſed to be founded on 
the authority of Livy ; whoſe words are as follow, wiz. Cer- 
tamen conſulibus inciderat uter dedicaret Mercurii adem. Sena- 
tus a ſe rem ad populum rejecit : utri eorum dedicatio jufſu populi 
data et, eum præeſſe annone, mercatorum collegium inſtituere 
jaffit. Liv. lib. 2.—But it muſt be here remarked, that collegium 
never ſignified a building for a ſociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue; ſo that collegium mercatorum inſtituere mult not 
be rendred to build an exchange for the merchants, but to in- 
corporate the merchants into a company. As Mercury was the 
| goo of traffick, this des Mercurii ſeems to have been chiefly 
igned for the devotions of this company or corporation. 

EXCHANGE, in law, denotes the compenſation which the war- 
rantor muſt make the warrantee, value for value, if the land 
warranted be recovered from the warrantee. Bracton. I. II. 
See WARRANTY. | 

The king's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the king for 
exchange of plate, or bullion for the king's coin. See BULLION. 
Theſe places have formerly been diverſe ; but now there is 
only one, viz. that of the tower of London, joined with 

the mint. See Mir. 

Bill of EXCHANGE, is a writing given by a merchant, or other 
negotiant, to procure a ſum of money to be paid the bearer 
thereof, in ſome diſtant place; in conſideration of a like ſum 
paid the writer, by the perſon in whoſe behalf the bill is drawn. 
See BILL of exchange, ACCEPTANCE, and DRAWING. 

What we call re-exchange, is the due, or præmium of a ſe- 
cond exchange, when a bill is proteſted. See RE-EXCHANGE, 

ExCHANGE-Brokers, are perſons who make it their buſineſs to 
know the alteration of the courſe of exchange, to inform 
"merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who have 
money to receive or pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons 
for the exchanging and doing thereof. See BROKER, and 
AGENT. | 
When the matter is accompliſhed, that is, the money paid, 
they are to have for brokage 2 ſhillings per 100 pound ſterling. 
Though of late, the humour of gaming, and dealing in ſtocks, 
hath ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of perſons who act 
as brokers, that their buſineſs, and their pay, is very uncertain, 

EXCHANGERS, are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by bills 
of exchange, &c. called anciently alſo excambiators, and ſince 
remitters. See ESCAMBIATOR, and REMITTANCE. 

EXCHEQUER *, or ſimply CHeqQues, originally denotes a 
cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into 64 ſquares, of two co- 


lours, whereon to play at draughts, cheſs, c. See CH Ess, &c. | 


The word is formed from the French ęſcheguier, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. Hence, trees are ſaid to be planted cheguer- 
wiſe, in guincuncem, when diſpoſed ſo as to form diverſe ſquares 
repreſenting a chequer. See age xx. | 


ExcHEQU ER, is more particulaly uſed for a chamber, or apart- | 
ment in Weſtminſter-hall,. conſiſting of two parts ; the court | 


of exchequer, and the lower excheguer. See HALL. | 
Court of EXCHEQUER, is a court wherein are tried all cauſes 
relating to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as, touching ac- 


counts, disburſements, cuſtoms, fines, &c, See TREASURY. ö 


It conſiſts of ſeven judges, viz. the lord treaſurer, the chan- 


cellor of the exchequer, the lord chief baron, and three other | 
barons of the exchequer, with one curſitor baron. See CHAN- 


CELLOR, Oc. ST 

The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court. See 
Barons of the exchequer. | 

The court of excheguer is divided into two: the one of law, 
the other of equity. | 

All judicial proceedings according to law, are ſtiled, coram 


* 


Meſſengers of the EXCHEQUER. ; 
Black book of the EXCuEqQUER, is a book under the keeping of 


_ parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceedi 
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barmibus only: but the court of equity held in the 


chamber, is coram theſaurario, cancellaris 0 Ncbequy 
the treaſurer, — and barons, 15 e before 
For a long time after the conqueſt, there ſate ; 
both ſpiritual and temporal — the — ME excheger, 
times, there have fat in their places other judges, who of later 
no peers of the realm, yet retain the Original e though 
The common opinion of our hiſtorians is, that this e On, 
erected by William the conqueror, ſoon after his j nn. 
tained the kingdom ; and that it took its form bus Ob 
eſchequier, or ſchaccarium, eſtabliſhed in Normand = * 
fore that time. In effect, the two exchequers 3 be. 
common, that the Norman was the ſupreme court of 25 
dutchy, or a general afſize whereat all the great lord 9 
tended, to judge finally of all concerns of the = ya 
portance; and was ambulatory ; and that the Englih irs 
quer was a court of the higheſt juriſdiction; that the * 
thereof were not to be examined by any of the ordinar co nay 
that it was the repoſitory of the records of all the other 0 5 
and that it was to be held in the king's court, and bebe hn 
and that it was concerned in the prerogative, as well T 
Revenue of the crown. 9 85 
The immediate profits of the crown, as of franchiſes, 1, 
tenements, hereditaments, debts, duties, accounts wn 
chattels, all disburſements, ſeizures, and fines impoſe] on the 
ſubject, c. are within the juriſdiction of the encheguer. And 
the king's attorney may exhibit bills for any matter concern 
ing the king in inheritance, or profits; fo all may any perſon 
who finds himſelf aggrieved in any cauſe proſecuted againſt him 
on behalf of the king, or any patent by grant of the king er- 
hibit his bill againſt the king's attorney, c. to be relieved þ 
_ in this court, See CouRT, KING, Oc. 7 
o this court belong two offices, the king's remem 
office, and that of the lord treaſurer's 9 2 "th 
MEMBRANCER, 
Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination of 
this court, excheguer. Du Cange is of opinion, it came from 
a cheguer-wrought carpet, covering the great table in that 
court ; or from the pavement of the court, which was chequer- 
wiſe : others, from the accomptants in this office uſing chequers, 
or cheſs-boards, in their computations : Nicod, from the court's 
being compoſed of perſons of different qualities, as the pieces 
or partitions in a cheſs-board : others, by reaſon people pleaded 
here, ranged, as it were, in battle array, as they do at chek, 
Menage, after Pithou, &c. derives the word from the German, 


ſchicten, to ſend ; by reaſon this court ſucceeded thoſe commil- 


ſioners called in ancient titles, miſſi dominici. Skinner, Gr. 
derives it from ſchatæ, which ſignifies, treaſure : whence Po- 
lydore Virgil alſo writes it, ſcattarium, inſtead of ſcaccariun. 
Laſtly, Somner derives it from ſchakeen, to raviſh ; which, 
according to him, is the character of the treaſury, 


The lower ExXCHEQUER, called alſo the receipt of the exchequer, 


is the place wherein the king's revenue is received and 
disburſed. See REVENUE, and "TREASURY. 

The principal officers whereof are, the lord treaſurer, -a ſe- 
cretary of the treaſury, a chancellor of the exchequer, two 
chamberlains of the exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of 
the exchequer, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, an uſher of 
the receipt, a tally-cutter, &c, See TREASURER, CHAN- 
CELLOR of the exchequer, . SECRETARY, CHAMBERLAIN, 
UNDERCHAMBERLAIN, TELLER, PELLs, TALLY, &.. 
See MESSENGER. 


the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; faid to have been com- 
poſed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, nephew of king Hen- 


ry II. and divided into ſeveral chapters. 


Herein is contained a deſcription of the court of England, 23 
it then ſtood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, wages, per- 
quiſites, power, and juriſdiction ; the revenues of the crown, 
both in money, grain, and cattle. 5 
Here we find, that for one ſhilling, as much bread might be 
bought, as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day; that the 
price of a fat bullock was only twelve ſhillings; and a ſheep, 
four, &c, Larrey, P. I. p. 394. See alſo DowEsDar. 


EXCISE, a duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, cyder, 


and other liquors made' for fale, within the kingdom of Eng- 


land, Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. See DUTY: 


The duty of exciſe was firſt granted to King Charles IL I 
act of 3 in the year 1660 ; during the life 5. oy 
prince: it has been ſince continued and augmented by ne 
princes; and ex oe 
ed to Scotland, — This duty, as it now ſtands, on {trons 
and ale, is at the rate of 4s. and g d. per barrel; and upon 
ſmall beer 1 5. 6 d. i 
Now, brewers being allowed for leekage of beer, hn 
23; and of ale, 2 in 22; the neat exci/e of a barrel 4 
beer amouiits to 4 5. Id. and 43 of a barrel of ale, 4% 30 
3-43 and of a barrel of ſmall beer, I 5. 14.14 T5 of the 
The- exciſe, is one of the moſt conſiderable dur is now 
king's revenue. It was formerly farmed out: ary 
managed for the king by ſeven commiſſioners, WA” i 


| ie 0 
general exciſe-office, receive the whole produdt of 5 he, 


KL 
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beer, ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected all over Eng- 
land, and pay it into the exchequer. See EXCHEQUER. 
Their ſalary is 800. per annum each, and they are obliged by 
oath, to take no fee, or reward, but from the king only. 
From the. commiſſioners of exciſe there lies an appeal to five 
others, called commiſſioners of appeals. 

The number of officers employ d in this branch of the revenue, 
is very great. Beſide the commiſſioners abovementioned, and 
their ſubordinate officers, as regiſters, meſſengers, c. there 
is an auditor of the exciſe, with his clerks, Ac. a comptroller 
with his clerks; a regiſter ; ſecretary ; ſollicitor; caſhier ; 
teller ; clerk of ſecurities; houſekeeper ; doorkeeper; an ac- 
comptant for the impreſt money; general gauger; general ac- 
comptants, with their aſſiſtants; meſſengers; a clerk for {ta- 
tionary Wares; examiners; clerks for ſuperviſors diaries; ac- 
comptants, examiners, c. for the London diſtillery, vinegar, 
cyder, c. alſo examiners for malt; general and other ſurvey- 
ors of the London 33 with aſſiſtants, and other officers, 
to the number of an hundred: general and other ſurveyors of 
the London diſtillery, with other officers, to the number of 
forty; a collector, and ſurveyor of imported liquors; with a 
land ſurveyor at the cuſtomhouſe, &c, a | 

The yearly ſalaries of all the officers in the exciſe office, as com- 
puted by Mr. Chamberlayne, amount to 236501. 

Beſide which, there are in the country fifty collectors; and 
one hundred and fifty ſuperviſors; with a great number of in- 
ferior officers, called gangers, or exciſemen ; which may make 
the number of perſons employed in this revenue about 2000. 
The exciſe on beer, ale, and other exciſeable liquors, even du- 
ring a time of war, is computed to amount to 11000001, per 
annum, and is collected from above 300000 people. 

The duty on malt, with the additional duty on cyder, &c. 
amount to betwixt fix and ſeven hundred thouſand pound per 
amum; and are collected from more hands than the former. 
And yet the whole charge of the managing all theſe duties, 
does not amount to twenty pence per pound; which conſider- 
ing every thing, is eſteemed an exactneſs and frugality, not to 
be parallel d in any revenue levied in this or any other coun- 
try. 

The rates, with the neat produce of the ſeveral impoſitions of 
exciſe, are as follow. 

15. A duty of 25. 64. per barrel, whereof 15 d. per . 
barrel during his majeſty's liſe; and the other 15 d. 

hereditary; appropriated to the civil government, P 269837 
after a deduction of 3700 l. per week for annuities. 

Neat produce. ꝛ 


M. for 99 years, commencing Jan. 1692, charged 
with 1248661. per ann. for annuities, and 7567 l. 
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Exc l us ions, in mathematics. The meth: of Exclusfoxs, i: 


a way of coming at the folution of problems ( in numerical 
caſes) by previouſly ejecting, or excluding out of conſideration, 
ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving the queſtion ; where- 


by, of conſequence, the proceſs may' be regularly, and judici- 
ouſly abbreviated, See Reso01.uTION. 


EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for the force, or 


power of excluding : as, a patent carries with it an excluſrue | 
3 ſovereign princes have excluſive voices in the election 
of popes. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed adverbially: as, marriage is allowed 
at all times, the firſt day of lent excluſive; i. e. Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day is not comprized in the permiffion.—He ſent him all the 
Gazettes, from N. 195, to N Zoo, excluſive; i. e. all be- 
tween thoſe two Numbers, which themſelves were excepted. 


Exc Lustvx Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the predicate ſo agrees 


with its * as to agree with no other. See PRoPosIT ION. 


E. gr. Virtue alone makes nobility : nothing elſe renders a 
man truly noble. 


EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ſure, and puniſhment ; whereby a heretic is cut off from the 
ſociety of the faithful; or an obſtinate ſinner from the commu- 
nion of the church, and the participation of the ſacraments. 


See CENSURE and ANATHEMA, 

The power of excommunication properly belongs to the biſhop z 
but he may delegate it to any grave prieſt, with the chancellor. 
See BisHoP. | | 

Every excommunication ſhould be preceded by three publick ad- 
monitions, two days, at leaſt diſtant from each other: but 
this is to be underſtood of excommunications impoſed by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe imported by the law, are incurred 
to all intents and purpoſes the moment the action is commit - 


ted. 


Theſe latter are called excommunications by the canon, or late ſen- 
tentiz: and are fo very numerous, that it would be difficult, 
even for the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact liſt of them: there 


are 50 in the clementines; 20 in the bull cœna domini, 


&c. 

Rebuffe on the concordat, reckons up 60 penalties accruing up- 
on excommunication. | 

Excommunication is founded on a natural right which all ſocie- 
ties have, of excluding out of their body, fuch as violate the 
laws thereof. 

Excommunication is either major or minor, i. e. greater or leſs : 
the firſt, which is that underſtood when we ſay, ſimply, ex- 
communication, ſeparates, or cuts off the delinquent from all 
communion and fellowſhip with other Chriſtians ; diſables him 
from defending his rights, mY an action at law, &c. 
The ſecond, or leſſer, only excludes from the communion of 


2*% A duty of 9d. per barrel, granted 4 Will. and | 
150106 


per ann. on ſurvivorſhip. Neat produce. — 

32, Another 9. per barrel perpetual, 5 W. and M. 

for payment of 1000007. per ann. to the bank, as >150094 
alſo ſeveral annuities on lives. Neat produce, — — | 
4*. Another 94. per barrel, for 16 years, continued 

4 Ann. from May 1713, for 95 years, for paying 


the Lord's Supper. | | | 
The greater excommunication called alſo ab hemine, is when a 


prelate, or his deputy, excommunicates any man perſonally, and 


interdicts him all ſociety with the faithful, all uſe of ſacraments, 
Sc. | 


The leſſer excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having any 


140000!. per ann. on million lottery tickets; with 184898 communication with a perſon excommunicated in the greater 
annuities of 99 years, &c. Neat produce 159898; 159 excommunication, —And this too imports a privation of commu- 
which, with ſome additional duties granted in a nion, but not an interdiction from entering the church, nor 
later act may amount to ä having commerce with the faithful. | | 

59. A duty on low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure abſo- 
extraction, continued to the 24th of June 1710. | 25267 lution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaction to the church 


Neat produſe.˖!/ÿ˖ſͥ .2mL 


69. The exciſe on ale and beer in Scotland, is farm- 


in forty days time; otherwiſe they were compelled to it by 


the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their effects, impriſonment 
of their perſons, &c, In France they were allow'd a whole 
| ——— yr. 7 
| | Total L. 1006102 y an edict of S. Louis, in the year 1228, vaſſals, tenants, &c, 
EXCLAMATION, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by raiſing| vere diſpenſed, or freed from tlie oath of fidelity, homage, &c. 
the voice, and uſing an interjection either expreſly or under-| they had taken to their lords, or ſuperiors, when excommuni- 
ſtood, we teſtify an uncommon warmth, and paſſion of mind; cate, till they had made their ſubmiſſion. | 
and expreſs the magnitude of the thing, or the importance of In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from his 
the occaſion, 4 90 | | excommunication in a year's time, is deemed a heretic. See 
Such is, O heavens! O earth! c. ſuch alſo is that of Cicero] HERETIC. 
againſt Catiline, O times! O manners! this, the ſenate knows, There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, that 
the conſul ſees: and yet he lives. Lives, ſaid 1? nay, and] the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs oy were firſt 
comes into the ſenate ! —Or that for Cælius, prob dii immorta-| abſolved, could not rot, but remained entire for ſeveral ages, 
les ! cur interdum in hominum ſceleribus maximis aut conivetis, aut| a horrible ſpectacle to poſterity ;. as is atteſted by Matthew 
preſents fraudis pœnas in diem reſervatis Oh præclarum cufto-| Paris, and other writers. And the Greeks are ſtill of the o- 
ovium, ut aiunt, lupum! pinion; and affirm, they have infinite proofs thereof; as is 
In Engliſh, the interjections O! or oh! alas! or good God!] ſhewn by Du Cange, from the teſtimony of a vaſt number of 
are generally authors. 
By the laws an excommunicated perſon was not to be buried, 


adjoined in an exclamation. In Latin they uſe O! | 

heu! ehen] ah! wah! pro ſuperi ! pro ſuperum atque hominum fi- 
but the body flung into a pit, or covered with a heap of ſtones 
which was called imblicare corpus, See FUNERAL, c. 


dem! ſometimes, however, the interjection is underſtood, as, 
„ois me! miſerum me! hoccine ſeeculum! See INTERJECTION. 

EXCLUSION; that whereby a thing is excluded, i. e. ſhut out, | In the ancient church, there were diverſe degrees of ec 

or ſet aſide.— A crown imports an excluſion from the papacy : | nication : in effect, excommunication did not always import an 
he appointed a ſtranger his heir, in excliſſon of his own relati- interdiction of the ſacraments; but frequently, a ſeparation, 
ons. : | | or kind of ſchiſm between the ſevefal churches, or a ſuſpenſion” 

of ſpiritual communication between the biſhops. _ 

But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunications growing 

more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs circumſpection 

and reſervednels, © _. = 


Great efforts were made towards the cloſe of the reign of K. 
Charles II. to procure a bil! of e cluſion, for ſetting aſide the 
"nl her, 


— TOR, OE Pg Ts on account of his being a | 
634 : : \ $456 ID bu ; c 1 5 


1 


in; and even accompanying the excommunications with horrible 


In the IX th century, the eccleſiaſtics were continually making 
uſe'of this ſpiritual weapon, to repel any violences, or affronts, 
offered them ; and time and familiarity rendering offenders 
more and more obdurate, they proceeded, by degrees, to rigours 


unknown to antiquity z as the excommunicating of whole fami- 
lies, or provinces; prohibiting the exerciſe of all religion there- 


ceremonies, and direful imprecations. 

In the Xth and XIth centuries, the ſeverity againſt the excom- 
municated was carried to its higheſt pitch: no body might come 
near them, not even their own wives, children, or ſervants: 
they forfeited all their natural and legal rights and privileges; 
and were excluded from all kind of offices. Thus was an 
excommunicated king reduced to the condition of a private man. 
By thus ſtretching the power of the church to extravagance, 
they rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered it a 
little ; exempting the wives and children of excommunicated per- 
ſons, from incurring excommunication, by holding converſa- 
tion with their husbands and parents, 

To render the excommunicated ſtiil more odious, the prieſt was 
obliged to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an excommuni- 
cated perſon entered the church. Nothing of which averſion 
is any where diſcovered in the practice of the primitive church. 
At preſent we have but little of the terror or reſpect of our 
fore-fathers, for excommunication; and it is even judged, and 
proclaimed an abuſe, whenever impertinently employed. 
Thus the official of Tholouſe having excommunicated the officers 
of the Senechauſſẽ of Tholouſe, on occaſion of their refuſing 


to deliver up a priſoner; the official was condemned to take off, 


and revoke the excommunication, It is judged an abuſe to ful- 
minate an excommunication againſt a king, or kingdom, or the 
officers thereof, for any thing relating to the diſcharge of their 
offices. 

The form of excommunication in the Romiſh church, as related 
by Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them on the 
ground with curſes and anathema's, and trample them out un- 
der foot to the ringing of the bells. 

— Auctoritate dei patris omnipotentis, & fil, & ſpiritus ſan#?!, 
& beate dei-genetricis Marie, omniumque ſanfterum, excom - 
municamus, anathematizamus, & a limitibus ſanctæ matris ec- 
cleſiæ ſequeſtramus illos malefattores, N. conſentaneos quoque & 
participes & niſi reſipuerint, & ad ſatisfationem venerint ſic ex- 
tinguetur lucerna eorum ante viventem in fecula ſaculorum, Fiat : 
Amen Amen: Amen: Ex Emendat. Leg. Will. Conqueſt, 
We have now none of this folly ; the ſentence is gravely read, 
and the perſon remains excommunicated without further ceremo- 


ny. 

Paid Bleſenſis aſſures us, that in England it was anciently 
the practice, only to excommunicate ſuch as had killed an eccle- 
ſiaſtic; whereas they were put to death who had killed a lay- 
man.— But the reaſon was, they held excommunication a greater 


puniſhment than death. 


We have inftances of biſhops, who have pronounced formal 
excommunications againſt caterpillars, and other inſects, after a 
formal, juridical proceſs againſt them, wherein thoſe animals 
were allowed an advocate and proctor, to defend their cauſe. 
See ExoRCIsM. ; WCET 

Fevret relates diverſe inſtances of ſuch excommunications, againſt 
rats, mice and other animals, for infecting a country. See 
the form of theſe excommunications in that author, Traite de 
T Albus. 

In the ancient church there were two different kinds of excom- 
munications in uſe : The one called medicinal, whereby perſons 
convicted of a crime by their own confeſſion, were removed 
from communion : the other called mortal, was fulminated a- 
gainſt rebels, who perſiſted obſtinately in their errors and im- 
pieties. 

The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole church 
in general: that is, the biſhops and prieſts had the adminiſtrati- 
on thereof, by and with the conſent of the people; which 
was practiſed even in St. Cyprian's time. But afterwards they 
ceaſed to conſult the people about the matter: the biſhop and 
clergy arrogated the whole power to themſelves. Recourſe, how- 
ever, might ſtill be had to a ſynod of the province, to judge of 


the validity of an excommunication. 


It frequently happened, that churches excommunicated each o- 


ther, that is, broke off all communion with each other. In 
which caſe, Du Pin obſerves, it might be dubious, which of 


the two parties was excommunicated and cut off from the body 
of the church. 


COMMUNICATION was alſo practiſed among the Jews; who | 


uſed to expel from their ſynagogue, ſuch as had committed any 
grievous crime, See the goſpel according to St. John, ix. 22. 


xii. 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antig. Fud. I. IX. c. 22. and 
1. XVI. c. 2. | 


The Eſſeni, when excommunicated, durſt not ſo much as receive 


food at any perſon's hand, for fear of violating their oath, but | 


contented themſelves to live on herbs ; inſomuch that they fre- 


| quently periſhed, and died for want. See Joſeph, de Bell. I. II. 


C. I2, 


' Godwyn, in his Moſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three degrees, 
or kinds of excommunication among the Jean The firſt, he 


EX G 


finds intimated in St. John ix. 22 The ſe 

— * ” . g . econd in 8 7 
epiſt. 1 Cor. v. 5. And the third | Fal, 
1 i ird, in the iſt ep. to Corinth, 
The rule of the Benedictins, gives the name Ex 

o, to the being excluded from the oratory, r Taucarr. 
table - the —_— in our inns of court call ol 
ing. This was the puniſhment of { bg. 
1 40 | " eee came toy 
ExcoMMUNICATION, or a being ſecluded 
participation in the myſteries of Religion 
der paganiſm, See MysSTERY, 
Such as were thus excommunicated, were for 
tend at the Sacrifices, or to enter within the 
afterwards delivered over to the dæmons and fur 
with certain imprecations ; which was ed — of hell 
mans, diris devovere. 8 the Ry. 
The Druids among the antient Britons and "EP 
made uſe of excommunication againſt rebels; . 


communion of their myſteries, to ſuch as 
in their deciſions. See l refuſed to acquieſce 


EXCOMMUNICATO Capiendo, a writ direct 
for the apprehenſion of one who ſtands obſt 
_ the ſpace of forty days. 

Such an one not ſeeking abſolution, hath, or ; 
contempt certified into No chancery; whence t? = 
for laying him up, without bail, or main-prize, until he - 

- form himſelf, See WRIT. ug 
XCOMMUNICATO Deliberando, is a writ directed 
Dons for the = wg. of an excommunicated 3 1 

on; upon certificate of the ordinary, of his ; $ 

ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction. 4 er 

Ex cou MN A TO Recipiendo, is a writ where 
nicated, being for their obſtinacy . eee 

lawfully delivered thence before they have given ſerurit 8 

obey the anthority of the church, are commanded to te fought 

for, and laid up again. 

EXCORIATION “, the act of raiſing, or tearing off the skin 
from any part of the body. See Skix. 

The word is Latin, excoriatio, formed of ex, of, and corizy 
skin, leather, Sc. , 

He had a grievous excoriation behind, with riding poſt; = We 
alſo ſay, an excoriation in the throat, Sc. when the membrane 
that covers, or lines it, is tore by the acrimony of a humour, 
a medicine, or the like; which is ordinarily the caſe in what 
we call a fore throat. 

EXCORTICATION, the act of ſtripping off the cortex, 
or bark, from any thing; called alſo decortication, See Bark 
and DECORTICATION. 

EXCREMENT, that which is evacuated, or excreted, out of 
the body of an animal, after digeſtion; being what in other 
reſpects is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto, SeeExcaeTi0N. 
Excrement, is all that matter taken in by way of food, which 
cannot be aſſimilated; and which of conſequence not growing 
or aJhering to the body, wanders about through the laxer, 
and more patent parts thereof, till it be ejected, 

The urine and fæces, or fecal matter, are the great excrements, 
expelled from the bladder and the inteſtines, by ſtool, &c, See 
Urine, Fxcar Matter, &c. 


» Or cut off from ; 
Was alſo in uſe "ay 


bid to aſſiſt or Y 
temples; and Were 


ed to the ſherif 


a more conſiderable one than either of the others. Sec PE- 
SPIRATION. | 

Among excrements are likewiſe ordinarily ranked, diverſe hu- 
mours and matters, ſeparated from the blood by the {vera 
ſtrainers, or emunctories of the body, though far-from being 
uſeleſs, but ſerving diverſe valuable purpoſes of the oeconom): 
Such are the cerumen, or ear-wax; the mucus of the noſe; 
lachrymz, or tears; faliva, bile, lympha, menſes, lochia, & 
See CeRUMEN, Mucus, Tears, SALIVA, BILE, MnsB, 
&c. 

Some hold ambergreaſe an excrement of the whale; others, al 
excrement of the ſea, See Au BERORIS. hs 
All foods conſiſt of two ſorts of parts, the one nutritious, 
other excrementitious. See Foon. 

EXCREMENT, is alſo attributed by wa of analogy, to plants 
— Thus gums, diverſe juices, balms, &c. iſſuing ſpontaneoull 
from their reſpective trees, are ſometimes called excrement 
See Gum, BALSAM, &c. | hw 

EXCRESCENCE *, in chirurgery, denotes ſuperfluous, 
riant fleſh, or other matter, growing on certain 
bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
and diſpoſition of nature. | T grow 

* The word is formed of the Latin, ex, and 9 got 
7. 4. ſomething that grows from, or out of apart r 
Such are wens, warts, ficus's, polypus s, Ge. — duc caſe t0 
the woman's horns latel E in * * a parle 
which, ſee in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. N* 297. 
Natural, or cuſtomary lee thoſe of bones, 9275 
called by phyſicians es. See APOPHYSIS. . tt 

EXCRETION e, in . the act of expe! 272 
ing out of the body, ſome humour that is Þ 
hurtful thereto, See EXCREMENT. 3 


FThe word is formed of the Latin, excernert; to 1 


WY 


inately e nm 


The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is alſo an excrement, nl 


parts of the 


N60. e 


// eee 


criſes are affected by excretion; as fluxes of blood and u- 
__ 3 "vomiting, looſeneſſes, &c. See FLux, H- 


MORRHAGE, c. 


FXCRETORY, in anatomy, is applied to certain little ducts, 


in the fabric of the glands. See GLAND. 

22 Ae are the tubes 1 which the humours ſepa- 
rated in the ſeveral glands, are emitted, or diſcharged out of 
the gland, into ſome convenient receptacle, or emunctory. 
See SECRETION, and EMUNCTORY. . 
A capillary artery, to which a capillary vein is joined; with 
an excretory duct, convolved, or wound together, make up 
the body of the glands, the organs of ſecretion. The excre- 

- tory ducts ſpring from the extremities of the arteries and veins, 
and carry off a liquor ſeparated from the blood. Drake.— 
The lymphatic glands, have either lymphæducts for their 
excretory duets, or lacteal veſſels, as in the meſentery. Id.— 
The muſcles of thoſe two bones being contracted, they com- 
preſs the bag, and ſqueeze out the liquor through two excretory 
ducts, terminating in the two gums of the great teeth of the 

j ery. 

E CCRsL0 d, A aſtronomy. See the article ELTON AT TOR. 

Circles of EXCURSION, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, at 
ſuch diſtance from it, as 1s capable of bounding, or compre- 
hending the greateſt digreſſions, or excur/ions, of the planets 
from the ſame 3 which is commonly fixed at 10 degrees. See 

EXT. in church diſcipline, a Latin term, uſed for a per- 
miſſion, which a biſhop grants a prieſt to go out of his dioceſe; 
or an abbot, to a religious, to go out of his monaſtery. N 
The word is alſo uſed in ſeveral great ſchools, for leave given 
a ſcholar, a ſtudent, to go out. His maſter has given him an 

EXECUTED Fine. See the article FIxx. ; 

EXECUTION, the act of executing, i. e. of accompliſhing, 
finiſhing, or atchieving any thing, to be done. See Accom- 
PLISHMENT. | 
We ſay, the execution of a teſtament ; of a law; of a treaty ; 
of a building, or the like. g 

ExgcuT10N is particularly uſed in the French muſic, for the 
manner of ſinging, or of the performance of a ſong, 

As to the manner of ſinging, called in France, execution; no 
nation may, with any probability, diſpute it with the French, 
If the French, by their commerce with the Italians, have 
gained a bold compoſition ; the Italians have made their ad- 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a more polite, 
moving, and exquiſite execution, St. Evremont. 

Exkcurlox, in common law, ſignifies the laſt performance of 
an act; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like. 

EXECUTION of a judgment, is the obtaining the poſſeſſion of any 
thing recovered by judgment of law. See JUDGMENT, 
There are two forts of executions : one final; another with a 
quouſque, as only tending to an end. 

ExEcuTIoON final, is that which maketh money of the defen- 
dant's goods, or extendeth his lands, and delivers them to the 
paintif ſor this the party accepts in ſatisfaction: and this is 
the end of the ſuit, and all that the king's writ commands to 
be done. 

ExECUTION with a quouſque, is that which only attends to an end; 

as in the caſe of a capias ad ſatisfaciendum, &c. 
This is not final, but the body of the party is to be taken, to 
the intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff; and his impri- 
ſonment is not abſolute, but till he doth ſatisfy : ſo that the 
body is but a pledge for the debt. 

Tenant by EXECUTION. See TENANT. | 

Military Exkcuriox, is the pillage, or plundering of a coun- 
try by the enemies army. 

The towns and villages of the province were required to pay 


contribution, on penalty of military execution, See CONTRI-| 


BUTION, and MILITARY. . 
EXECUTIONE facienda, a writ commanding execution of a 
Judgment. See JUDGMENT. | 
ExXECUTIONE facienda in withernamium, lies for taking his cat- 
tle, who had formerly conveyed out of the county the cattle of 
another. See WiTHERNAM. | 
EXECUTOR *®, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take care 
to ſee his will, and teſtament, executed or performed; and his 


effects diſpoſed of according to the tenor of the will, See 


TESTAMENT. 
The teſtaments made in Latin in the XIVth century, call 


executors, proviſores teſtamentarii. 
An executor is either univerſal, as having the charge and diſ- 


poſal of the whole; or, only particular, entruſted with ſome | 


3 branch thereof. 


y the French law, an executor ſhould be ſeized of all the 
moveables of the deceaſed during one year; at the end where- 


of he is to account for them. To the validity of a teſtament, 


it is not neceſſary there be an executor nominated therein. 
ExEcuTor de ſon tort, or of his own wrong, is he who takes 
on him the office of an executor by intruſion, not being conſti- 
tuted thereto by the teſtator, or deceaſed, nor authorized by 
the ordinary to adminiſter, | 


Vor. I. N LVII. 


EXECUTORx, that which has, or carries with it a ſufficient 
authority for being executed. See EXECUTION. 


A contract is only executory, when it is in form, and ſealed : 


the great ſeal of England is executory throughout the whole 
iſland, See SEAL. 


ExEcuTorRy Fine, See the article FINE. 
EXEDENS Herpes. See the article HER PES. 
EXEDRA *, among the ancients, were places wherein the phi- 


and diſputes, 


The word is pure Greek, Fee, which ſignifies the ſame. 


M. Perrault is of opinion, the exedre were a ſort of little aca- 
demies, where the men of learning met together. See Aca- 
DEMx. | 

Budzus rather thinks, that what the ancients called exedræ, 

might anſwer to what we call chapters in the cloiſters of monks, 

or collegiate churches, 

EXEGESIS, EZnynius, a term ſometimes uſed by the learned, 

to ſignify explication, See ExPos1T1oN. 

Several interpreters of the Bible are of opinion, that in three 

paſſages of ſcripture, where we meet with Abba Pater, two 

words, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek or Latin, but 
both ſignifying the ſame thing; the ſecond is only an eg, 
or explanation of the firſt, See ApBorT. 

EXEGESIs is alſo uſed for an entire diſcourſe by way of explica- 

tion, or comment, on any thing. | 

ExEGEs1s Numereſa, or Lincalis, ſignifies the numeral, or lineal 

ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfected equations; 

firſt invented by Vieta—Ozanam calls it Ia rhetique. See Ex- 

TRACTION of Roots. 

EXEGETES*, among the Athenians, perſons learned in the 

laws, whom the judges us'd to conlult in capital cauſes. 

as The word is Greek, EZuayn]ns, formed of eZnycouar, I ex- 
plain. 

EXEGETIGA, in algebra, the art of finding, either in num- 

bers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, ac- 

cording as the problem is either numerical, or geometrical. See 

Roor, and EQUATION, 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be imitated, or copied. 

See Moper, &c. 

ExXEMPLAR allo denotes the idea, or image, conceived, or formed 

in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he conducts his work. 

Such is the idea of Cæſar, which a painter has in his mind when 
he goes to make a picture of Cæſar. 

The exemplar is ordinarily number'd among the cauſes. Sce 
CAUsE. | 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent denotes an exemplar, or 

copy of letters patent, made from the inrolment thereof ; and 

ſeal'd with the great ſeal of England. See PATENT. 

Such exemplifications are as effectual to be ſhewed, or pleaded, 

as the letters patent themſelves. 

EXEMPTION, a privilege, or diſpenſation, whereby a per- 
ſon is excepted out of ſome general rule. See PRIVILEOGE, Sc. 
Exemption is particularly applied to churches, chapels, and 
monaſteries, which have a privilege given them by the popes, 
or princes, whereby they are exempted from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop, or ordinary. See CHAPEL, OR DIN AR, Ec. 

The council of Conſtance revoked all exemptions, to reſtore to 


the general law, weakened and diminiſhed by a relaxation of 


ſeveral ages, its ancient force and vigour ; and make it every 
where obtain in all its latitude. | | 
The firſt exemptions granted to monks were only for the liber- 
ty of electing their abbot, independently on the biſhop ; and not 
to ſcreen them from the regular juriſdiction of the biſhops. 
The pretence for theſe exemptions was, that the biſhops abuſed 
their authority, and exacted extravagant dues on the monaſte- 
ries in their dependance. But the real cauſe was, rather, that 
the monaſteries, being fallen from the ſeverity of their rules, 
did not care for inſpectors ſo near at hand, and therefore ſolli- 
Cited exemptions at Rome. 
As this was to derogate from the common laws, the popes 
were a good while very reſerved in the point ; and ſeldom 
granted them, but with the conſent of the biſhops themſelves, 
But, by degrees, the popes began to aſſume a power of grant- 
ing ſuch exemptions at pleaſure ; and made their account of 
the indulgence of the biſhops, who were not ſufficiently appre- 
henſive of all the conſequences, Accordingly, they favoured 
whole orders with the privilege of exemption, as the Ciſtercians, 
Dominicans, Carthuſians, Jeſuits, Sc. 
Things, at length, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that there was 
a neceſſity for putting a check to exemptions ; according]y, the 
council of Trent prohibited, and declared them null for the fu- 
| ture; confirming only ſuch as were well founded, on legal 
conceſſions from the holy ſee. NS cans 
EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, for the ſtrengthen- 
ing, or retaining of a habit. See HABITr. 1 
Thus, we uſe exerciſe of the body, for the acquiring, or main- 
taining of health ; as it contributes both to the expulſion of 
the excrements, and preſerving the tone, and ſpring of the ſo- 
lids.. See HEALTH. | 


'3CcCcc 


loſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, Ic. uſed to hold their conferences 


People who live a ſedentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, are 


liable to defluxions, which bring on other diſorders; Games 
of hazard are to be diſcountenanced, and thoſe of exerciſe to 
be promoted. See GAMES. 

Exerciſe and quiet make one of the phyſicians non-naturals. 
See Non-NATURALS, and GYMNASTICS. 

Labour, or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the body any time in due plight. Let what 
diet will be purſued, however adjuſted both in quantity and 
quality; let whatever evacuations be uſed to leſſen the —_— 
or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to prevent the ill- effects; ſtill, 
our bodies are ſo made, and the animal oeconomy now ſo con- 
trived, that without due labour and exerciſe, the juices will 
thicken, the joints will ſtiffen, the nerves will relax, and on 
theſe diſorders, chronical diſeaſes, and a crazy old age, muſt 
enſue, Eſſei on Health, p. 90.— Of all the exerciſes that are 
or may be uſed for health, as walking, riding a horſeback, or 
in a coach, fencing, dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, 
ringing, &c. walking is the moſt natural, and would be the 
molt uſeful, if it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the 
weakly. But now riding is certainly the moſt manly, the 
moſt healthy, and leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits than 
any. Id. p. 94, &c.—Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt 
uſed, always become ſtrongeſt ; ſo that we may ſtrengthen 


any weak organ by exerciſe: Thus the legs, thighs, and feet 


of chairmen ; the arms and hands of watermen; the backs 
and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick, ſtrong and brawny by 
time and uſe, It is certain alſo, that ſpeaking ſtrong and 
loud, will ftrengthen the voice, and give force to the lungs. 
Id. p. 96.—To the aſthmatic, therefore, and thoſe of weak 
lungs, I would recommend talking much and loud ; walking 
up eaſy aſcents, &c. To thoſe of weak nerves, and digeſti- 
on, riding on horſeback : To thoſe troubled with the ſtone, 
riding over rough cauſeways in a coach: To thoſe troubled 
with rheumatic pains, playing at billiards, cricket, or tennis: 
To thoſe of weak arms or hams, playing at tennis or foot- 
ball: To thoſe of weak backs, or breaſts, ringing a bell, or 
working at the pump. Walking through rough roads, even 
to laſſitude, will beſt recover the uſe of the limbs to the gouty ; 
though riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe. But the ſtudious, 
the contemplative, the valetudinary, and thoſe of weak 
nerves, muſt make exerciſe a part of their religion.— A con- 
dition neceſſary to render exerciſe as beneficial as may be, is 
that it be uſed on an empty ſtomach.— Under the head of 
exerciſe, cold bathing, and the flefh-bruſh, come allo to be re- 
commended.—/d. Ibid. p. 103, 104, Sc. See BaTH, 
FRIicT1oN, Ec, 


EXERCISES, in the plural, are particularly underſtood of what is 


taught young gentlemen in the academies, or riding ſchools, &c, 
— As, riding the great horſe, dancing, fencing, vaulting, draw- 
ing fortifications, &c.——This young nobleman went through 
all his exerciſes with great applauſe. See AcaDeEmy, Cc. 


EXERCISE, in the art of war, denotes the ranging a body of | 


ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them practiſe the ſeveral 
motions, and military evolutions, with the diverſe manage- 
ment of their arms, &c. to make, or keep them expert there- 
at againſt occaſion. See MILITARY. 

This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers call medita- 


tio. 


EXERGUM *®, ExRRCOUE, or ExERGE, among medalliſts, 


à word, motto, date, or the like, ſometimes found under the | 


ground, whereon the figures are repreſented. See MeDaL, 
LEGEND, c. 


* The word is derived from the Greek E. and ehe, opus, 
work. Evelyn often writes it exurge. 


Exergues are moſt commonly placed on the reverſes, though ſome- 
times alſo on the fronts, or face- ſides of medals. 


EXFOLIATION *, in chirurgery, the ſcaling of 1 bone; or 


its riſing, and ſeparating in leaves, or laminæ. See Bone. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ex, and ſolium, leaf, 


Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been bared, is 
liable to exfol:ation. The ule of a cephalic powder avails no- 


thing for promoting the exfohation. Dionis. The wound | 


muſt not be ſtopp'd too much, but the bone left at liberty to 


recover itſelf, which it ſometimes does, without exfoliating, 


particularly in children. 


EXFOLIATIVE.—An ExFoLI1ATIVE Trepan, is a trapan pro- 


per to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and ſo to 
exſeliate, or raiſe ſeveral leaves, or ſcales, one after another. 
See TREPAN. 


The uſe of the exfoliative trepan is very dangerous; as bein 
apt to ſhake and 5 the brain. FM NEG 


EXH/AEREDATIO. See DisyutrIs10N, ABDICATION, 
EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or 


Tui 
from a body, and diffuſing itſelf in the atmoſphere. N — 
EFFLUYIA. | | | 

The terms exhalation and vapour, are ordinarily uſed indiffe- 
rently ; but the more accurate writers diſtinguiſh them: ap- 
propriating the term vapour to the moiſt fumes raiſed from 
water, and other liquid bodies; and exhalation to the dry ones 


emitted from ſolid bodies; as earth, fire, minerals, ſulphurs, 


ſalts, &c. See VAPOUR, 


— 


_—— 


EXHAUSTED, Receiver, a glaſs, or other veſſel 


EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics. Mat bod 


ductio ad abſurdum; ſhewing, that if one be ſup 


In this ſenſe, exhalations are dry, ſubtile cor 
looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, either by the h a, 
ſun, or the agitation of the air, or ſome other . t of the 
mitted upwards to a certain height of the atmoſphere = 
mixing with the vapours, they help to conſtitute cone 
return back again in dews, miſts, rains, Sc. See * and 
2 8 Rain, c. TMo. 
itrous, and ſulphurous exhalations are the chief 
thunder, lightning, and diverſe other met _—_ 
8 15 See TH a R, &c. os generate in the 
ir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air 
from the exhalations raiſed from the hardeſt and mo formed 
bodies. See Arn. ne 


plate of an air- pump, and the air extracted jk an — 


* working of the engine. See RECEIVER, Aln- Punt, 


puſcles, or eu; 


Things placed in an exhaufted receiver, are (ai 
See VACUUM. 5 are fad to be in dana 


8 ö of Exn 
is a way of proving the equality of two . ” 


greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a c 2 
See ABSURD. | 
The method of exhauſtions, is of frequent uſe amo 

cient mathematicians, as Euclid, Archimedes, 2 
Bop. 

It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth book, +; 
that thoſe quantities, whoſe difference is leſs than any aſfenable 
quantity, are equal; for if they were unequal, be the difference 
never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multiplied, as to become 
greater than either of them ; if not ſo, then it is really no- 
thing. 


This he aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. of book X. which 


imports, that if from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than its half, and from the remainder more than its half 
and ſo continually, there will at length remain a quantity a 
than either of thoſe propoſed. We 


On this foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular polygon. * 


of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed about, a 
circle, the ſpace, which is the difference between the circle 
and the polygon, will, by degrees be quite exhauſted, and the 


circle become equal to the polygon. See CIxRcIE, OyAbRA- 
TURE, POLYGON, Oc. 


EXHEREDATION, EXHAREDAT10, in the civil law, 


with us ordinarily called diſinheriting, is the father's ex- 
cluding his ſon from inheriting his eſtate, See Diskr- 
R ISON. 
There are fourteen cauſes of exheredation expreſſed in Juſtini- 
an's novel ; without ſome one of which cauſes, he decrees the 
exheredation null, and the teſtament inofficious, as the ciyi- 
lians call it. See TESTAMENT, | 
Indeed, by the ancient Roman law, the father might pro- 
nounce exheredation without any cauſe ; but the rigour of 
uy law was reſtrained, and moderated by Juſtinian. See 
EIR. 


EXHIBIT, in law. When a deed, acquittance, or other wri- 


ting, is in a chancery ſuit exhibited to be proved by witnels; 
and the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhewed to 
the witneſs at the time of his examination: this is called an 
exhibit. See EXHIBITION. 


EXHIBITION, a producing, or ſhewing of titles, authorities 


and other proofs of a matter in conteſt. 
The parties have exh:bited their titles and pretenſions before 
the arbitrators. 


Anciently, they uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, co- 


medy, or the like ; but now we ſay repreſentation in lieu there- 
of. See REPRESENTATION. | 


| EXHUMATION *, the a& of digging up a body interred in 


holy ground, by the authority of the judge. Sec INTERRy 
MENT, Rp 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ex, out of, and vun, 
ground. 


In France, the exhumation of a dead body is order d upon proof 


that he was killed in a duel.— By the French laws, 2 | 
has a right to demand the exhumation of the body of one of 


3 when interred out of the pariſh, without his can- 
ent. | 


EXIGENCE, or ExiGency, that which a thing requires df 


which is expedient and ſuitable thereto, —The criminal 2 
remitted back to the judges, to be puniſhed according to 


wency of the caſe, 2 
| EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the defendant in 2 


; a ig within the 
perſonal action cannot be found, nor any thing of his oo! 
county, whereby to be attached, or diſtrained. See a 
ATTACHING, He. | ;— ol 
It is directed to the ſheriff, ordering him to. proclaim 14. 
the party five county days ſuecaſſively, and charge * 


r under pain of outlawry. | 
The ſame writ alſo lies os indictment of felony, mhere te 
party indicted cannot be found, YE RT." Ie 


ontradiction. 


WF ExIGENTERS, 


who make all exigents and proclamations, in all. 


EXI 


It is called an exigent, by reaſon it exrgit, i. e. exacts or re- 


i to appear, or be forthcoming, to anſwer the 
. —＋ che laſt day's proclamation, he is ſaid 
to be quinquies exattus, and then is outlawed, See OUT- 


LAWRY. ; 
four officers of the court of common 


2 where the proceſs of outlawry lies. See Ex1- 


GENT. ' 

jently, the making writs of ſuperſedeas upon ſuch exigents 
Md 44 their offices, did likewiſe belong to them : but this 
branch of buſineſs was taken from them under king James I. 


and committed to a particular officer in the court of common- | 


4 created by patent. See SUPERSEDEAS. 

4 FILE, „ See the article BANISHMENT. 
Among the Romans, the word exile, exilium, properly ſigni- 
| fed an interdiction, or excluſion from water and fire; the ne- 
ceflary conſequence of which was, that the interdicted perſon 


muſt betake himſelf into ſome other country, ſince there was | 


no living without fire and water.—Thus, Cicero ad Herenn. 
obſerves, that the form of the ſentence did not expreſs 
exile, but only aque & ignis interdictio. See INTERDI- 
CTION. ; 

The fame author remarks, that exile was not properly a pu- 
niſhment, but a voluntarily flying, or avoiding the puniſh- 
ment decreed ; Exilium non eſſe ſupplicium ſed perfugum, par- 
tuſq; fupplicii. Pro Cæcinna. See PUNISHMENT. 

He adds, that there was no crime among the Romans, as a- 


mong other nations, puniſhed with exile; but exile was a re- 


courſe people flew voluntarily to, in order to avoid chains, 
ignominy, ſtarving, Oc. ; 

The Athenians frequently ſent their generals, and great men 
into exile, out of envy of their merits, or diſtruſt of their too 
great authority. See Os rR ACIS. 
ExIIL E, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the relegating a perſon into 


a place, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without leave. See 


RELEGATION. 

The word is derived from the Latin exilium, or from exul, a 
baniſhed perſon ; and that, probably, from extraſolum, out of 
his native ſoil. : 

Figuratively, we uſe the phraſe honourable exile for an office, 
or employment which obliges a man to reſide in ſome remote, 
or diſagreeable place. 

Under the reign of Tiberius, remote employments were a 
kind of myſterious exiles.—A biſhopric, or even a lord lieute- 
nancy, in ireland, has been ſometimes deemed a kind of exile. 
A reſidence, or embaſly, in ſome barbarous country, is a fort 
of exile. 4 | 

EXINANITION, the fame as evacuation, See EvAcuA- 
TION. 

EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence ; or 
is ſaid to be, e. See ESSENCE, Co-EXISTENCE, PRE- 
EXISTENCE, and EssE. 

This notion of exi/ftence, is applicable not only to a created, but 
an uncreated ſubſtance. —But it muſt be added, that the exiſtence 
of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corporeal ones, implies a 
reſpect to place, time, and even an efficient cauſe; whence 
the ſchoolmen generally define it ; That whereby a thing is 
formally and extrinfically without [extra] its cauſes, and that 


here, and now. | 


E xi/tence, and eſſence, come very near the nature of each o- 


ther: in effect, they only differ in that we have different man- 
ners of conceiving the ſame thing. | 

For, 19, Eſſence is uſually explained either by the firſt, no- 
bleſt, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. That of body, 
by extenſion ; that of mind, by thinking, &c. or by ſpeci- 
tying all the intrinſic attributes: and exi/tence, either by ſpeci- 


tying all place, and all time, as in that of God; or by ſpeci- | 


fying ſome definite place, and time, together with the cauſe, 
as in the creatures. 

29. The foundation, and occaſion of this diſtinction, is this; 
that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, what is it? quid ef? but 
exiftence to the queſtion, is it? an gt? | 

3". Exiftence neceſſarily preſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot be 
conceived without it: but eſſence may be conceived without 
exiſtence; in that eſſence belongs Gals to things that are in 
potentia, and in actu: but exiſtence, only to thoſe in actu. 
Note, however, that this does not obtain in God 3 about whoſe 
nature and eſſence the mind cannot think, without conceiving 
his exiſtence, | | 

We have diverſe ways of arriving at the knowledge of the 
exiſtence of things. Our own exi/tence we know by intuition ; 
the exiſtence of a God, by demonſtration ; and that of other 
things, by ſenſation. M035 


s for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainl , that it nei- | 


I xeaſon, I 


ther needs, nor is capable of any proof. I thin 


feel pleaſure and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to 


n 
me than my own exiſtence? I 1 doubt of all other things, 
doubt makes me perceive 7 ks exi/lence, and will | 


that very 


not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 


certain a perception of the thing doubting, as of that thought | 


EXI 


which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own exi/tence, and an in- 
ternal, infallible perception that we are. In every act of ſen- 
ſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of 
our own being, and in this matter come not ſhort of the high- 
eſt degree of certainty. See CARTESAN. 

As to our knowledge of the exi/tence of a God; though he ha; 
given us no innate ideas of himſelf, yet having furniſhed us 
with faculties of ſenſe, perception and reaſon 
want a clear proof thereof. See Gop, 

The knowledge of the exiſfence of other things, i. e. of exter- 
nal objects, bodies, a world, Sc. we only have by ſenſation ; 
for there being no neceſſary connexion of real exi/tence with 
any idea a man hath in his memory; nor of any other ex;- 


» WE Can never 


Jlence but that of God, with the exi/tence of any particular 


man; no particular man can know the exz/tence of any other 
being, but only, when by actually operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the ex/tence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the 
world ; or the viſions of a dream make a true hiſtory, It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exiſlence of other things, and makes us know 
that ſomething doth exit at that time without us, which cauſcs 
that idea in us, though we neither know, nor conſider how 
it doth it, | 

This notice which we have by our ſenſes of the existing of 
things without us, though it be not altogether ſo certain as intui- 
tion and demonſtration, yet deſerves the name of knowledge, 
if we perſuade ourſelves, that our faculties act and inform us 
right, concerning the ex:/ence of thoſe objects that affect them. 
See KNOWLEDGE. | 

Now, beſides the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us of the exi/tence of 
things without us, we have other concurrent reaſons : as 19. 
It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us, by exterior 
cauſes affecting our ſenſes, becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 
of any ſenſe, never have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe pro- 
diced in their minds. 29. Becauſe we find we cannot avoid 
the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds: when our eyes 
are ſhut, we can at pleaſure recal to our mind the ideas of 
light, or the ſun, which former ſenſations had lodged in our 
memories ; but if we turn our eyes towards the ſun, we can- 
not avoid the idea, which the light or the ſun then produces 
in us; which ſhews a manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas 
laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, 
and we cannot avoid having. Beſides, there is no body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between actually 
looking upon the ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of 
it in his memory ; and therefore he hath certain knowledge; 
that they are not both memory or fancy. 3®, Add to 
this, that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the leaſt offence : thus, the 
pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is received in our 
minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which when felt, was very 
troubleſome ; and we remember the pain of hunger, thirſt, 
head-ach, &c, without any pain at all, which would either 
never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fancies, without 
the real exi/tence of things affecting us from abroad. 49. 
Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each 
others report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things with- 
out us: he that doubts, when he ſees a fire, whether it be 
real, may feel it too, if he pleaſes, and by the exquiſite pain 
may be convinced, that it is not a bare idea or phantom.— 
Such is Mr. Lock's demonſtration of the exi/ence of external 
bodies. | 

The moſt ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a quite different ſyſtem : 
external bodies, he contends, have no ex:/tence but in a mind 
perceiving them; that is, they only exit, quatenus, they are 
perceived. And of this he has given us what he and many 
others account a demonſtration. See EXTERNAL Vorld, &c. 
In reality, „that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas 
« formed by the imagination, exiſt without the mind, he ob- 
« ſerves, is allowed; and that the various ſenſations impreſſed 
« on the mind, whatever objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt 
cc otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs evi- 
« dent: this appears from the meaning of the term ex., 
« when applied to ſenſible things. Thus, the table I write 


'« on exiſts; i.e. I ſee and feel it: and were I out of my 


« ſtudy, I ſhould fay it exiſted ; i. e. that were I in my ſtu- 
« dy, I ſhould ſee and feel it as before, There was an odor; 
« j. . I ſmelt it, c. But the exiftence of unthinking be- 
« ings, without any relation to their being perceived, is un- 
« intelligible ; their eſe is percipi.— The notion of bodies, 
he endeavours to ſhew, is founded on the doctrine of abſtract 
ideas: What are light and colours, heat and cold, exten- 
fion and figure, in a word, the things we ſee and feel, 
but ſo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, or impreſſions on 
the ſenſe? And is it poſſible to ſeparate, even in thought, 


66 
cc 
« 


E X I 


tt any of theſe from perception? The ſeveral bodies then, 
that compoſe the frame of the world, have not any ſub- 


«c 
cc 
«c 


ſiſtence without a mind; their % is to be perceived or 
known : and as long as they are not perceived by me, nor 
any other thinking being, they have no ſhadow of exi- 


« fence at all. —The things we perceive, are colour, figure, 
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motion, &c. that is, the ideas of thoſe things: but has an 
idea anv exiſtence out of the mind? To have an idea, is the 
ſame thing as to perceive: that therefore wherein colour, 
figure, &c, exiſt, muſt perceive them, It is evident, there- 
fore, there can be no unthinking ſubſtance, or ſubſtratum 
of thoſe ideas. — But you may argue, if the ideas them- 
ſelves do not exiſt without the mind, there may be things 
like them, whereof they are copics or reſemblances, which 
exiſt without the mind : It is anſwered, an idea can be like 
nothing but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing 
elſe but another figure or colour. lt may be farther asked, 


whether thoſe ſuppoſed originals, or external things where- | 


of our ideas are the pictures, be themſelves perceivable or 
not? If they be, they are ideas: if they be not, I appeal to 
any one, whether it be ſenſe to fay, a colour is like ſome- 
what which is inviſible: hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat in- 
tangible, &c.—Some diſtinguiſh between primary and ſe- 
condary qualities; the former, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 
gure, -motion, reſt and number, they maintain have a real 
exiſtence out of the mind: for the latter, under which come 
all other ſenſible qualities, as colours, founds, taſtes, &c. 
they allow the ideas we have of them, are not reſem- 
blances of any things exiſting without the mind, or un- 
perceived; but depend on the ſize, texture, motion, &c. of 
the minute particles of matter : now it is certain, that 
thoſe primary qualities are inſeparably united with the other 
ſecondary ones, and cannot even in thought be abſtracted 
from them ; and therefore muſt only exiſt in the mind. 
Can any man conceive the extenſion and motion of a body, 
without all the other ſenſible qualities? for my part, I find 
it impoſſible to frame an idea of a body extended and mov- 
ing, without giving it ſome colour, &c, In effect, ex- 
tenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted from all other qua- 
lities, are inconceivable : where the others, therefore, are, 
there theſe two muſt be; i. e. in the mind, and no where 
elſe. Again, great and ſmall, ſwift and flow, are allowed 
to exiſt no where without the mind; being merely rela- 
tive, and changing, as the frame or poſition of the organ 
changes: the extenſion therefore that exiſts without the 
mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither ſwift 
nor flow ; i. e. they are nothing. That number is a crea- 
ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other qualities 
were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the ſame thing bears 
a different denomination of number, as the mind views it 
with different reſpects: Thus the ſame extenſion is 1, or 3, 
or 36, as the mind conſiders it, with reference to a yard, 
a foot, or an inch. Nay, many of the modern geometri- 
cians hold, that a finite line may be divided into an infinite 
number of parts, and each of thoſe infiniteſimals into an in- 
finity of others; and ſo on, in infinitum: ſo that the ſame 
thing is either unity or infinity ; either no number or all 
number. In effect, after the ſame manner as the modern 
philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, &c. to have no exiſlence 
in matter, or without the mind; the ſame thing may be 
proved of all ſenſible qualities whatſoever. Thus, they ſay, 
heat and cold are only affections of the mind, not at all 
patterns of real beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances ; for 
that the ſame body which ſeems cold to one hand, ſeems 
warm to another. Now why may we not as well argue, 
that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemblances 
of qualities exiſting in matter ; becauſe to the ſame eye, at 
different ſtations, or to eyes of different ſtructure at the 
ſame ſtation, they appear various? Again, ſweetneſs, it is 
proved, does not exiſt in the thing ſapid; becauſe the 
thing remaining unaltered, the ſweetneſs is changed to 
bitterneſs, as in a fever, or otherwiſe vitiated palate, Is it 
not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of 
the mind? ſince, if the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind be- 
come ſwifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will appear 
flower, without any external alteration. —Again, were it 
poſlible for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt out of the mind, yet 
it were impoſſible for us ever to know it: our ſenſes, in- 
deed, give us ſenſations of ideas, but do not tell us that 
any things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
thoſe which are perceived: this the materialiſts allow. No 
other way therefore remains, but that we know them by 
reaſon's inferring their exi/tence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe, But how ſhould reaſon do this, when 
it is confeſſed, there is not any neceſſary connection between 
our ſenſations and theſe bodies? It is evident from the phæ- 
nomena of dreams, phrenſtes, c. that we may be affected 
with the ideas we now have, though there were no bodies 
exiſting withoyt them : nor does the ſuppoſition of exter- 
nal bodies at all forward us, in conceiving how our ideas 


ſhould come to be produced. The materialiſts own them- | 


f 
'EXI 


“ ſpirit, or how it ſhould imprint an 
< ſuppoſe, therefore, bodies exiſting 
ce tle elſe than to ſuppoſe, God has 
ings entirely uſeleſs, and ſerving to 
the whole, it appears that the ex//ence of bag; 
mind perceiving them, is not only impoſiible. 

tradiction in terms; but were it poſſible, ; 


idea on the ming 
without the mind: 
created innumera 


very ſame reaſon to ſuppoſe there were, t 
ſuppoſe, e. gr. an intelligence affected — l 
of ſenſations, impreſſed in the ſame ord 
ſame vividneſs; would it not have all t 
the exiſtence of bodies repreſented by his ideas 
— All our ideas and ſenſations are viſibl 
the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs 
ſo that it is impoſſible for an idea to do a 
ein ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of any thin 
therefore be the reſemblance or pattern 
being; unleſs oppoſites can be ſaid to reſembl 
Now we find a continual ſucceſſion of 
but theſe it has been proved, do not de 
© nal body as their cauſe: it remains, therefore 
cauſe is an incorporeal active ſubſtance or ſpirit 
I am not the cauſe of my own ideas, 
that when I open my eyes in broad d 


er, 


A 
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* thods wherein the mind we depend on e 
of ſenſe, are called laws of nature : theſe we learn b ex- 
perience; which teaches us, that ſuch and ſuch idea; are 
attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas in the ordinar 
courſe of things. Ideas are not any how, and at random 
produced; there is a certain order and connexion eſtabliſhed 
among them, like that of cauſe and effect: and there are 
ſeveral combinations of them made in a very regular artful 
manner, which we call bodies; and the ſyſtem of thoſe 
the world, In ſtrictneſs, however, the connexion of dew 
does not imply the relation of cauſe and effect, but only 
of a mark or ſign of the thing ſignified : the fire I fee is 
not the cauſe of the pain I feel, but the mark that fore- 
« warns me of it. The noiſe I hear, is not the effect of this 
or that motion or colliſion of natural bodies, but the fign 
thereof. The Carteſians own ſomewhat like this: the 
action of bodies on our organs, ſay they, is not the efficient 
cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, but only the occaſional 
cauſe, which determines God to act on the mind, accord- 
ing to the laws of the union of the ſoul and body. See 
« CAvsE. . Dr. Berkeley, indeed, taking away bodies, takes 
away what theſe philoſophers account the occaſions of their 
ideas : by an occaſion, he ſays, muſt either be meant the 
agent that produces an effect, or ſomething obſerved to ac- 
company or go before it, in the ordinary courle of things: 
but matter is allowed to be paſſive and inert, and cannot 
therefore be an agent or efficient cauſe ; and this matter 
<« primitively and in itſelf, is allowed imperceivable, and de- 
void of al particular ſenſible qualities ; i. e. it has not this 
« or that particular colour, this or that particular figure, &. 
but has colour in the general, figure in the abſtract, &c. 
e but an abſtract is no object of ſenſe: matter thereiore can. 
<« not be the occaſion of our ideas in the latter ſenſe,” Se 
Berkel. Princip. of Hum, Knowl. See alſo Bopy, C. 
How far the great argument of the maintainers of a material 
world, from the impoſlibility of God's deceiving us, and from 
the evidence that he does 15 if there be no ſuch thing, wil 
againſt this reaſoning, we leave to the reader. See Stan. 
Hiſt. Phileſ. P. XII. p. 816. where the objections of the an- 
cient Pyrrhoniſts to the exiſtence of bodies are recited, dee 
alſo EXTERNAL Vorl. | 
As to the exiſtence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke allows, that our 2 
ing ideas of them, does not make us know, that 2 _ 
things do exiſt without us; or that there ace any finite pits, 
or any other ſpiritual beings, but God, We have gro. " 
from revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe Wl 5 
aſſurance, that there are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes being 
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their particular exi/tence for we can no more know 1 

are finite ſpirits really exiſting by the idea we have of 1u i 

ings, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, of . 

can come to know that things anſwering to thoſe ideas F 

ly exiſt, See SPIRIT, Sc. es 822856 245 

EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from o 
ſtage, when he has acted his part. 22 kind 
The word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe to exp" / 

0 8 even death. : 


8, in law, ies; the yearly rents, or profis of lands 
or tenements. See Issu E, c. „ >. charters, 

EX MERO MOTU, formal words uſed in the kings =; | 
and letters patent ; ſignifying that he does what 18 con 
therein of his own will, and motion, , that might be 
The effect of theſe words is to bar all exception 2 6A in paſ- 
taken to the inſtrument, by alledging that the pries 


ſelves unable to conceive in what manner body can act on | 


ſing ſuch charter, was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtion. xx. 
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xcites in us the ideas 


not able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
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EXOCIONIT AZ, ExocrowiTes, in church antiquity. VR 
Meurſius tells us, that there was a monaſtery at Conftanti-| 
nople, called exocionium ; and that the firſt who were called 


the Arians were called exocionites, or exacionites, 
name of the place where they aſſembled ; and takes the deno- | 
| mination to be the ſame with that of exoucontians,, which was 
| Utributed to the Arians, by reaſon they held that the ſon was 
made out of nothing, E vx o/]wv. But a mere conjecture of | 


EXODIUM 8 EFC edu, in the ancient Greek drama, wal 
one of the four parts, or diviſions of a tragedy, See Tra-| 


The erodium, 


that being prieſts, each of them had their ſeveral churches, 


EXO 


3 EXOCATACOELUS *, in antiquity, a general denomina- 


tion, under which were included ſeveral grand officers of the 
church at Conſtantinople. As, the grand oeconomus, 

rand ſacellarius, grand maſter of the chapel, grand ſchevo- 
phylax, or keeper of the veſſel, grand chartophylax, the ma- 


ſter of the little chapel, and the protecdicus, or firſt advocate 


hurch. 

98 Ia critics are not at all agreed about the origin of the word 
exacataceli: Janius in his edition of Codin, breaks the 
word into two, and reads ag K2]atoaGr, q. d fix catacœli: 
but this reading, tho' authorized by ſeveral MSS. is faulty, 
the generality of copies only _ one word: beſide that 
they are called exacataceli, even when they were only five 
of them. The ſame Junius derives catacælus hence, that 
theſe officers dwelt in the valleys, xl rg be . Pet 
Gregor. Toloſan, takes the word to have been formed from 
nalarnnew, permulces, ſuavitate animum delinio ; but Gretſer 
rejects this etymology, as without any foundation, In lieu 
thereof he propoſes another conjecture, though with a good 
deal of timidity : he reads «Cwxe[2x9]s5, initead of e944 


JaxtotAsr, AS if they were thus called by reaſon they lodged, | 


or lived out of the patriarch palace.-Fa. Goar rejects this 
opinion, and had rather we. ſhould read egZwra]axtanyr, as 
intimating they were thus called in oppoſition to the ſyncel- 
Jus, who lay in the patriarch's apartment, which the reſt did 
not ; but he is far from being of the opinion that officers of 
ſo much eminence, ſhould take their denomination from a 
thing which teſtifies a want of privilege. He chuſes, there 
fore to imagine that all the inferior nog were called K2]a- 
261201, cataceli, q. d. people of a low condition; and that 
their ſuperiors were called exacatacz/i, q. d. people out of 
the number of catacæœli, or above them —Upon the whole, 
however, he adheres to the ſentiment of G. Coreſius, who 
ſays, that the patriarchal palace, and the apartments of the 
ſyncellus, and of the monks in the patriarch's ſervice, were in 
a very low part of the city, which with regard to the reſt ſeem- 
ed a valley or pit; and that the officers above mentioned had 
their ſeveral houſes or palaces, eg, out of the valley: 
whence the name exocatace/i. The opinion of M. du Cange 
is the laſt we ſhall name: he derives the appellation from their 
being above the level, or rank of the other clerks; and ſeated 
at church, c. in more honourable places erected for that 
purpoſe, on either {ide the patriarch's throne ; theſe two laſt 
ſentiments ſeem the moſt probable. | | 
The exocataceli, were of great authority: in public aſſemblies; 
they had the precedence of biſhops ; and in the patriarchate of | 
Conſtantinople did the office of deacons ; as the cardinals ori- 
ginally did in the church of Rome, Accordingly, in the letter 
of John IX. to the Emperor Baſilius Leo, they are called car- 
dinales, See CARDINAL. 
At firſt they were prieſts ; but ſome patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, whom Codin does not mention, would have them for 
the future to be no more than deacons. The reaſon was, 


wherein they were to officiate on all the grand feſtival days; 
ſo that it unhappily fell out, the patriarch on the moſt ſo- 


lemn days was deſerted by all his chief miniſters. See 
Dzacon. 


exocionites, were the monks thereof. —But this is a miſtake. 
It was the Arians who were firſt called exocionites ; by reaſon, 
when expelled the city by Theodoſius the Great, they retir'd 
into a place called exocionium , and there held their aſſemblies. 


Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches of the here- | 
| tics, excepting that of the exoctonttes, Cedrenus. See 


ARIAv. 


»The word is derived from 8Z4410rgoy, or eZwriovror, the name | 


of the place above-mention'd. — Codin, in his Orig ines, ſay, 
that the &xocionium was a place encompaſſed with a wall, built 
and adorned by Conſtantine ; and that without the circumfe 
rence of this wall, there was a column, with a ſtatue of that 
emperor, whence the place took its name, viz. from ego, 
without, and xu, column. f 
Gothofred holds, that Theodoret was miſtaken, in faying that 
rom the 


Gothofred is not ſufficient to make us ſet aſide the authority 
of ſo able a perſon as Theodoret. 


ſo that exodium with them, was far from being what the epi. 


255 is with us, as ſeveral people have imagined it was. See 
PILOGUE. 


"The exodium was ſo much of the piece as included the ca- 
taſtrophe and unravelling of the plot ; which cataſtrophe, 
Sc. in pieces regularly compoſed, always begun after the laſt 
ſinging of the chorus; anſwering nearly to our 4th and 5th 
acts. See M. Daciers's Comment, on Ariſtotle's Poetics, 
c. 12, See alſo the articles CaTasTROPHE, CHorus, 
&c, | 
Among the Romans, the exodium was a different thing ; it was 
pretty nearly what farces are with us. After the tragedy was 
over, came a pantomime on the ſtage, called the exodrarins, 
who by his grimace, jeſting, and buffoonery, diverted the 
people, compoſed their minds, and wiped away the tears which 
the tragic ſpectacle had occaſioned to be ſhed, — This was his 
office, as related by the ancient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal : exodia- 
rius, apud veteres in fine ludorum intrabat, quod ridiculus foret, 
ut quidguid lacrymarum atque triſtitiæ cepiſſent ex tragicis affett:- 
bus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus detergeret.—At leaſt this was the ori- 
ginal intention of the exodium but it afterwards degenerated 
into a bitter, malicious kind of raillery. See SaTYR, 
Vigenere on T. Livy, ſays the exedium conſiſted of certain 
humours, drolling verſes, rehearſed by the youth at the end 
of the fabulz atellanæ, and anſwering to our farces. In 
another place, the ſame author ſays, that the exodia were a 
kind of interludes, in the interval between the acts, partly 
fable and pleaſantry, partly muſic, Ic. to give time both for 
the ſpectators ws actors to recover breath.— The paſſa 
in Livy, whence he takes the notion, is lib. VII. Dec. 1. Ri- 
dicula intexta verſibus, que juuentus inter ſe more antiquo 


So alſo Juvenal, 


Urbicus exodio riſum movet atellane 
Geſlibus Antonoes. 


jaftare cæpit, eaque conſerta ſunt fabulis potiſſimum atellanis. 


Exopium *, in the ſeptuagint, ſignifies the end, or concluſion 


of a feaſt. See FeasT, 


„The Hebrew text calls the day My, which the ſeventy 
render 80d tov, 


In particular, exodion is uſed for the eighth day of the feaſt of 


tabernacles, which, it is faid, had a ſpecial view to the com- 
memoration of the Exodus, or departure out of Egypt. 
Though there is nothing of it expreſſed in ſcripture, 


ExoD1iUM, was alſo the name of a ſong, ſung at the concluſion 


of a meal, or feaſt. - 


EXODUS, the ſecond of the five books of Moſes, See PEN- 


TATEUCH, 


The word in its original Greek, Ee, literally imports a 
going out, or journey, and was applied to this book, by reaſon 
the hiſtory of the Iſraelites paſſage out of Egypt is related 
therein. Beſide this, it contains the ſtory of what was tranſ- 
acted in Egypt, from the death of Joſeph, to the delive 
of the Jews; as well as what paſſed in the wilderneſs, 
_ particularly at Mount Sinai, to the building of the taber- 
nacle. | 

The Hebrews call it veelle ſemoth, q. d. hc nomina, theſe are the 
names; which are the initial words of the book: for the ſame 
reaſon as they call Geneſis, bereſith, q. d. in principio, in the 

inning. See GENEs1s. 


EX OFFICIO, denotes the power a perſon has in vertue of his 


office, to do certain things without being applied to, 

By a branch of a ſtatute, 1 Eliz. the queen, by her letters pa- 
tents, might authorize any perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, to adminiſter an oath ex officio z whereby ſuppoſed 
offenders were forced to confeſs, accuſe, or clear themſelves of 
any criminal matter, &c,— But this branch relating to this 
oath, is repealed by 17 Car. 1. cap. 11. 


EXOMOLOGESIS *, EZcurarynss, a term little uſed but 


in ſpeaking of the ancient ceremonies of repentance ; where- 
of the exomolegeſis, by us called confeſſion, was a part, Seg 


ConFESsSION. 


The word is Greek formed of eZomonoyew, I confe/+. 
Some of the ancients, and particularly Tertullian, de pænit. 


c. 9. uſe the word in a greater latitude, as comprehending the 


whole of repentance. 


A publick exomelogeſis was never commanded by the church for 
ſecret ſins; as may be ſeen in the capitulars of Charlemai 


and the canons of diverſe councils. 


|  EXOMPHALU 00a, i icine, 
ODIARY, ExoD1aR1vs, in the ancient Roman tragedy, * S, eee in medicine, a general name, 


was a droll, or mime, who appeared on the ſtage, when the 
tragedy was ended, and performed what they called the exo- 


dium, or concluſion of the ſhew ; to divert the company. See 
Exopium. | 


GEDY. Ge 
The word is formed from the Greek, $f ©, 


oin out dis | 
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road. Feſtus, ang 


b. V. calls it exitys. 


according to Ariſtotle, was ſ. a 
hearſed after the 2 5 re 


* 


Vol, I. Ne 1. VII. had ceaſed to ſing for the laſt time; | 


* 


comprehending all kinds of ruptures, or tumors happening in 
the umbilicus, or navel. See RUPTURE. 
Authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of exomphali. The firſt are 
tumors, or ſwellings of the ſolid parts; whereof there are 
three varieties, denominated from the ſeveral parts affected, 
as the enteromphalus, epiphmphalus, and entero-epiplomphalus, 
The ſecond are, tumors formed by collections, or gather- 
ings of humours; of which there are four varieties, diſtin- 
uiſhed by the particular humours they are formed of, as the 
ee pneumatomphalus, ſarcomphalus, and varicomphas» 
s : The _ are thoſe compounded of both — other, ix. 
the enterohydromphalus, and epipleſarcomphalus. Bee each ſpecies 
under its Cr heads, ENTERomPHaLlvs, G. 
3Ddd EXOR- 
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EXORCISM “*, EZogxrop: ©, prayers, or conjurations, where- 


Exorciſms are of great uſe in the Romiſh church; their pre- 


EXORCIST, in the Romiſh church, a prieſt, or tonſured clerk, 


EXORDIUM *, in oratory, the preamble, or beginning of a 


E X O 


with to exorciſe, i. e. drive out devils from perſons poſſeſſed, 
or preſerve from danger, See Dx MONIAc. 

The word is derived from the Greek, eCepn“C ev, adjurare, 
ronjurare, to adjure, or conjure.—In moſt dictionaries, exor- 
ci/m and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous ; but, in reality, 
conjuration is only a part of the exorci/m ; and the exorci/m 
the ceremony entire.— The conjuration is properly the formula, 


where the devil is commanded to come forth, Sc. See 
ConjuRaTioN. 


lates, &c. are frequently exorciſing dæmoniacal perſons. The 
prieſts make holy water, by exorcifing common water a 
certain number of times.—In reality, the exorci/m is a part in 
_ of their conſecrations. See CONSECRATION, EXoRCIST, 
c. 

It muſt be allowed, the uſe of exorciſins is almoſt as ancient as 
the church: recourſe was had to ſuch means to drive away diſ- 
eaſes both of men, and beaſts, to expel and deſtroy vermine, 
and other animals noxious to the earth, and the fruits thereof. 
dee EXCOMMUNICATION. . 

M. Thiers, in his Traite des Superſtitions, gives diverſe formu- 
la's of ſuch exorciſms ; and quotes particularly the inſtance of 
St. Grat, who, by means of exorciſms, obtained of God, the 
favour, that there ſhould be no rat found in the country of 
Aoſt, nor three miles round the ſame. 

The ſame author is of opinion, that ſuch exorciſms may be 
ſtill uſed to good purpoſe, againſt rats, mice, locuſts, cater- 
pillars, ſtorms, Sc. But in order to perform any thing of 
this kind, he obſerves, a man muſt have the proper qua- 
lity and character, and be approved of by the church; 


and muſt likewiſe uſe words and prayers authorized there- 


by: otherwiſe, his exorci/ms will be damnable ſuperſtiti- 
ons. 

Exorciſms had anciently another and further purpoſe, being 
applied by way of trial, or purgation, to extort the truth from 
the accuſed. See PURGATION. 

The exorci/m, in this ſenſe, was a fort of bread conjured and 
exorciſed for the purpoſe : and the opinion was, that if 
the perſon were criminal, he could not ſwallow the bread, 
This, it ſeems, was a frequent practice in the time of our Ed- 
ward III. and the bread thus exorciſed, was ſaid to be corſned. 
See CoRSsN ED. 

Lindenbroek gives inſtances of exorciſms with barley bread, and 
others with cheeſe. And hence, probably, might ariſe that 
popular imprecation, . may this bread choak me, if I tell a 
« lye.” See ORDEAL, Jupicium Dei, &c. 


who has received the four leſſer orders, one of which is that of 
exorciſt. See ORDER. 

The term is likewiſe applied to a prelate, who actually exor- 
ciſes a perſon poſſeſſed. See ExokcisR. 

It is a diſpute among divines, whether ever the Greeks had 
properly any ſuch order, as that of exorciſt Fa. Goar, in his 
notes on the Greek euchologion, has made it probable they 
had, from ſeveral concurring paſlages in St, Dionyſius, and 
St. Iznatius Martyr. | | 

The ordination of everciſts is performed in the time of maſs : 
Their principal office being to expel devils. The IVth council 
of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the ordination of exor- 
ciſts, the biſhop putting the book of exorciſms in their 
hands, ſhall ſay theſe words, “ receive it, and keep it in re- 
* membrance, and have power to lay hands on energumeni, 
« whether baptized, or catechumens :” which form till ob- 
tains, 

M. Fleury mentions certain people among the Jews, who 
travelled round the country, making profeſſion of driving 
out devils by invocations, which they pretended had been 
taught them by Solomon: Theſe were alſo called exorci/ts. 


See Joſeph. Antig. Jud. I. VIII. c. 2, Origen. Trac XXXV. 
in Matth. XXVII. 63. 


diſcourſe, or ſpeech; ſerving to prepare the audience, and in- 
troduce the matter in hand. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, ordiri, to begin; by a me- 

taphor taken from the weavers, who are ſaid ordiri telam, t- 


begin, or warp a web, by diſpoſing and ordering the threads 


in a certain manner for the future work. See WARP. 


The exordium on other occaſions is called the prologue, prælude, 
and proem. See PROLOGUE, &c, 

Cicero defines exordium, a part of an oration, whereby the 
minds of the audience are duly prepared for what remains to 
be ſaid. — The exordium is a part of principal importance, and 
to be laboured with extraordinary care ; whence Tully cally 
it, difficilima pars orations. See ORATION. 

Exordiums are of two kinds; either juſt and formal, or vehe- 
hement and abrupt. In the firſt, the audience is prepared and 
conducted, by due and eaſy ſteps; in the ſecond the orator, as 
if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſſion, breaks out upon his audience 
at once, Such is that exerdium of Iſaiah, hear, oh heavens, 
and give ear, oh earth. Or that of Cicero againſt Catiline, 


guouſque tandem abutere patientia noftra Catilina ? © | 


Abrupt exordiums are the moſt ſuitable on occaſion; of 

ordinary joy, indignation, or the like; though we Nap 
ſtances of panegyricks of the greateſt orators begun 5 M 
without any ſuch occaſions : ſuch is that of Gorgiag, wa, 


gan his eloge of the city and people of Elis, with Haug 
evdSaimer, Elis, beata crvitas : or that of Greg. Na 
in praiſe of Athanaſius, Ad ανανEůy eau aps)nv g mne 
Athanafium laudans virtutem laudabv. Abrupt, haſty er 
ums, were more to the taſte and manner of the Greeks 1 
the Latins. | 

The requiſites in an exerdium are, 19, P iety, wher 
the exordium becomes of a piece with the whole diſcourſ hy 
matches it, as a part does a whole; fo that it could ek 
accommodated to any other, or perhaps a contrary occaſy 
The ancient orators were very defective in this point: ter 
exordiums had frequently nothing in common with the {ut \ 
20. Care, accuracy, and magnificence, as being the pan moſt 
minded, and moſt expoſed to ſhew, Thus Tully, ya 
adituſque ad cauſam facias illuſtres. | 
3% Medefly, or an ingenuous baſhfulneſs, which recon. 
mends the orator exceedingly to the favour of his audience 
This is what Cicero extols ſo much in L. Craſſus, fait 
enim in L. Craſſi pudor quidam, qui non modo non abeſſet gyn 
orationi, ſed etiam probitatis commendatione prodeſſet, The 
ſame Tully owns, of himſelf, that at the beginning of his 
orations, he trembled every limb, and his whole mind wx in 
a flutter. 

And, 49. Brevity, not amplified, or ſwelled with a detail of 
circumſtances, or a long circuit of words: ſuch as that muſt 
be of the lawyer, who being to ſpeak of a difference between 
two neighbours, deduced his exordinm from Adam. 

The exordium appears an eſſential part of an oration: though 
anciently, in the areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us, they ſpoke 
without any exordium, any paſſions, and any peroration, or 
epilogue. he like is faid to have been done by Xenophon, 
who began thus, Darius & Pariſatis duos habutre filius. 


EXOSTOSIS, EEC Sor, an unnatural protuberance of a bone, 


frequent in venereal caſes. See BoNE. 


EXOTIC *, RC, a term properly ſignifying feregn, or 


extraneous, i. e. brought from a remote, ftrange country, 
In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbarous terms, 
or words, &c, 


The word is derived from the Greek, Co, tober, extra, 
without, on the outſide. 


ExoTICc is chiefly applied to plants which are natives of foreign 


countries; particularly thoſe brought from the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies: and which do not naturally grow in Europe. 
The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive in 
England, without ſome peculiar culture : they require the 
warmth of their own climates ; whence the uſe of hot-beds, 
glaſs- frames, green-houſes, &c. 5 

The green- houſe is properly a conſervatory of exotics. Se 


 Green-Hovss. 


Dr. Liſter has a diſcourſe in the Philgſepb. tranſact. on exctic 
diſeaſes, i. e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred among us, but 
brought from time to time by infection from other countries. 
Such, according to this author, are, 19. The plague, which 
is properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. 25. The 


ſmall-pox, which is an oriental diſeaſe, and not known to Eu- 


rope, or even Aſia minor, or Africa, till a ſpice trade 5 
opened to the remoteſt part of the Indies; whence it orig na 
came, and where it fill rages more cruelly than among Us. 
39. The griping of the guts, which he takes for a diſeaſe pe- 
culiar to the WeRt-Indies, and yearly received from thence. 
For this, he adds, is a quite different diſeaſe from the rn 
ventris of the ancients; and is ſcarce ever known in the mud- 
land countries, or far in the North of England, 


EXPANSION, in metaphyſics, expreſſes the idea we have of 


laſting or perſevering diſtance, i. e. of diſtance, all the parts 
whereof exiſt together, See DISTANCE. 


ExPANSION, in phyſics, is the dilating, ſtretching, or ſpread- 


ing out of a body ; whether from any external cauſe, bag 
cauſe of rarefaction; or from an internal cauſe, 28 c / 
See DILATATION, RAREFACTION, ELASTICIT) . 
Bodies naturally expand by heat, beyond their dimen 3rd 4 
cold; whence their ſpecific gravities are different, at 

rent ſeaſons of the year, See SPECIFIC Gravihj. lng, 0 
Air compreſſed, or condenſed, as ſoon as the got p — 
condenſing force is removed, expands itſelf by its 

to its former dimenſions. See AIR. un «(elf 
Dr. Halley found by experiment, that Water? 1 00 bel; 
by one twenty-ſixth part of its bulk, when 1515 eehan 
but a moderate heat does not induce any feni Cf be 
at all, -- Mercury, with a very gentle heat, #*] de WATER) 
ſeventy-fourth part of its ordinary dimenſions. de 
BoiLinG, &c. | | zung water, 
Spirit of wine, with a heat Jeſs than that of gt 8 
expanded itfelf by one twelfth part of its 1 ater, is in 
fell a boiling. The moſt ſenſible expanſion wo res us, that 
freezing : M. Boyle, in his ZH. of Cold, 


ice takes up one twelfth part more ſpace 
FREEZING, 


Dr, 


than water, der 


EXP 


Dr. Gregory, in his iron. p. 407. proves, that a globe off mory; in ſome one ſimilar convenient inſtance. See Exp ERI. 
our air, bf an inch diameter, if it were removed to the diſtance ENCE, 


of a ſemi-diameter of the earth, would e pand itſelf fo, as to 
fill all the planetary region, as far as, nay, far beyond, the 


ſphere of Saturn. 


EXPANSUM Fuliaceum. See FoLIAcEUm. 


parties join, it is called a joint commiſſion, 


Fee, and FRANK Marriage. 


EXPECTATIVE, in the canon law, a hope founded on a pro- 
miſe, of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become vacant; 


or a right to the reverſion of the next. See BENEFICE, 
ExPECTATIVE Canons. See the article Canon. 


ExPECTATIVE Graces, Gratiæ ExXPECTATIVZ, called alſo pre- 


EXP 


The nature of experiment, therefore, according to them, con- 
ſiſts in comparing ſeveral things by one act; whence they di- 
ſtinguiſh two things in every experiment, the one material, viz. 
the ſeveral ideas remembered: the other formal, viz, the com- 


EX PARTE, i. e. partly, or of one part.— A commiſſim ex parte, | paring of theſe ideas in the mind. 
is that taken out and executed by one party wr where both 
e 


This will be illuſtrated by an example: a phyſician gives a 


Commiss!- | quantity of rhubarb to ten ſeveral perſons, and remembers 


EXPECT ANT-Fee, in law, is where lands are given to a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies: in which ſenſe it | of rhubarb to be the fame in all, viz. a pur 


differs from fee ſimple, where lands are given to a man and his | periment of rhubarb. 
wife, in frank marriage, to hold to them and their heirs. See 


each of them: now, coming afterwards to compare the ſeveral 
remembrances together, and finding the effect of the exhibition 


ging: this is an c- 


The making of experiments, is grown into a kind of formed - 
art; and we now abound in ſyſtems of experiments, under the 
denomination of courſes of experimental philoſophy. Sturmius has 
made a curious collection of the principal diſcoveries and ex- 
riments of the laſt age, under the title of collegium experimen! a/-. 
The chemiſts chuſe to call their experiments, by way of 


diſtinction, or eminence, proceſſes, or operations. See PROCEss, 


ventions, were bulls frequently given by the popes, or kings, &c, 


for future benefices.-—The biſhops were exceedingly mortified 


with them; by reaſon they encroached on their privileges : 


beſides that ſuch expectatives are odious, as they induce people 


to wiſh for the death of others. See PREVENTION. 


The uſe of expectatives is very antient, though it was not near 
ſo frequent in the firſt ages, as at preſent. Originally they 


were no more than ſimple requeſts made on the part of kings, 


or popes, which the biſhops conſented to with the more willing- 
nels, as they only preſented to them perſons fit to ſerve the 
church. But the frequent exerciſe of this privilege, made it 
at length be deemed a matter of obligation and neceflity. See 


PREMUNIRE. 
The council of Trent annulled all expeHHatives; but the ca- 


nons relating thereto were never admitted in France; where 
the right of conferring expectative graces, is looked on as one 


of the regalia. See GRACE, 

EXPECTORATION, the act of evacuating, or bringing up 
phlegm, or other matters, out of the trachea, lungs, &c. 
by coughing, hawking, ſpitting, &c. See Luxcs, CouGn, 

Expectoratian eaſes the lungs of the viſcid, or putrid matters, 

which obſtruct its veſſels, and ſtraiten the breaſt. 

EXPEDITATION, in the foreſt laws, ſignifies a cutting out 


the balls of a dog's fore feet, for the preſervation of the king's | 


game, See FokesT GAME, and LAawins. 


Torricellian EXPERIMENT, See TORRICELLIAN. | 

EXPERIMENTAL Philgſaphy, by the Greeks called Eureteie 
or EuTeern, is that which proceeds on experiments; or which 
deduces the laws of nature, and the properties and powers of 
bodies, and their actions upon each other, from ſenſible experi- 
ments and obſervations. See PHILOSOPHY. 
Experiments are of the laſt importance in philoſophy ; and the 
great advantages the modern phyſics have above the antient, is 
chiefly owing to this, that we have a great many more experi- 
ments, and that we make more uſe of the experiments we have, 
See EXPERIMENT, and EXPERIENCE, 
Their way of nay "Ear was, to begin with the cauſes of 
things, and argue to the effects and phænomena; ours, on the 
contrary, proceeds from experiments and obſervations alone. 
See PHILOSOPHIZING, 
My lord Bacon firſt paved the way for the new philoſophy, by 
ſetting on foot the making of experiments, His method has 
been proſecuted with laudable emulation by the academy del 
Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy at Paris, Mr. 
Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and many others. 

In effect, experiments, within theſe 50 or 60 years, are come 

into ſuch vogue, that nothing will paſs in philoſophy, but what 
is founded on experiment, or confirmed by experiment, &c. So 


that the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether experimental, See 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Every one that keeps any great __ expeditated, forfeits three Indeed, the ancients, whatever we commonly ſay to the con- 


{billings and four-pence to the king. In maſtiffs, not the 
ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to be cut to the 
skin. Inſtit. P. IV. p. 308. Nulbs dominicos canes abbatis 
& monachorum expeditari cogat, Chart. Hen, 3, Et fant 
wiel de expeditamentis canum. Ex mag. Rot. Pip. de Ann. 9. 
1. 

This expeditation was to be performed once in every three years; 
and was done to every man's dog who lived near the foreſt, 
and even the dogs of the foreſters themſelves. 

EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome diſtant place, 
with a view of hoſtilities. 
Such were the'expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of Bac- 
chus and Alexander into the Indies, — The expedition of Xerxes 
againſt Greece, was unhappy : Cæſar himſelf, in the middle 
of his expeditions in the Gauls, compoſed two books of the ana- 
logy of words. | 
Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land, were called 
croſades. See CRols ADR, 

EXPENCES, in book-keeping. See Book of Expences. 

EXPENSIS militum levandis, is a writ directed to the ſheriff, for 
levying allowance for the knights of parliament. See PARLI- 
AMENT, KNIGHT, REPRESENTATIVE. 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long uſe, 
without any teacher. See KNOWLEDGE. 


Experience conſiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen, or read, 
which the judgment has reflected on, to form itſelf a rule, or 


method. 


Authors make three kinds of experience the 15. is the {imple 
ule of the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive the phænome- 


trary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimental way, 
as the moderns. Plato miſſes no occaſion of ſpeaking of the 
advantages of the £#4T«e ; and as to Ariſtotle, his _ of 
animals may bear witneſs for him. Democritus's great buſineſs 
was to make experiments; and even Epicurus himſelf owes part 
of his glory to the ſame cauſe. Plato calls it, in reſpect. to its 
ſubject, £varo9n:e, ſubtlety of ſenſe, 
Yet there are ſome, even among the learned, who conceive of 
experiments in a different manner.— Dr. Keil allows, that phi- 
loſophy has received very conſiderable advantages from the ma- 
kers of experiments; but complains of their diſingenuity, in too 
often wreſting and diſtorting their experiments, and obſervati- 
ons, to favour ſome darling theories they had eſpouſed. But 
this is not all: M. Hart@eker, in his Recueil de pluſieurs pieces 
de phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they who employ them- 
ſelves in the making of experiments, are not properly philoſo- _ 
phers, but, as it were, the labourers, or operators of philoſo- 
phers, who work under them, and for them, furniſhing them 

with materials to build their ſyſtems and hypotheſes upon, 
See HyYPOTHEsIs, Cc. f 
The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his diſcourſe on 
Plato, at the head of his tranſlation of the works of that philo- 
ſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely with the makers of experiments. 
He breaks out with a fort of indignation, at a tribe of idly curi- 
ous people, whoſe philoſophy conſiſts in making experiments on 
the gravity of the air, the equilibrium of fluids, the loadſtone, 

Cc. and yet arrogate to themſelves the noble title of philoſo- 

hers. 
. Phyſics. See the article PR vsrcs. 


na of natural things, without any direct attention thereto, or EXPERIMENT UM Crucis, denotes a capital, leading, or de- 


making any application thereof. 


e29. is, when we premeditatedly, and deſignedly, make 


trials of various things, or obſerve thoſe done by others; at- 
tending cloſely to all the effects and circumſtances. 


ciſive experiment; thus called, either as, like a croſs, or dire- 
ape placed in the meeting of ſeveral roads, it guides and 
directs men to the true knowledge of the nature of the thing 


0 they are enquiring after: or, as it is a kind of torture, where- 
The 39. is that preceded by a fore-knowledge, or at leaſt, an : . i 


by the nature of the thing is as it were extorted by violence, 


A of the event; and determines whether the appre- | See Col ou. 


enſion were true or falſe. Which two latter kinds, eſpecial- 
ly the third, are of great ſervice in philoſophy. See Ex ERL 


MENT, and EXPERIMENTAL. 


EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhments adjudged to 
a man's crimes, and thus paying off, and diſcharging the debt, 


| or guilt, See LusrRATION, PROPITIATION, Cc. 
EXPERIMENT, in philoſophy, a trial of the effect or reſult of , 


certain applications, and motions of natural bodies; in order 


to diſcover ſomethin 
aſcertain ſome phænomenon, or its cauſe. 
The ſchoolmen define experiment, 

things before obſerved by the ſenſes, 


g of the laws and relations thereof, or to 


The Romaniſts hold, that ſouls after death, are ſent to purga - 
tory, to axpiate, or atone for their ſins. See PURGATORY, 
ExP1AT1ON is alſo applied to ſacrifices offered to the deity, to 

implore his mercy and forgiveneſs. See SACRIFICE, 


a compariſon of ſeveral | The feaſt of ExPIATIo, among the Jews, called by our tran | 
and retaingd in the me- | flators the day of atonement, was held on the 10th day of the 


7th 
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7th month of the Jewiſh year, anſwering to our September. 
It was inſtituted by God himſelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, Cc. On 
that day, the high-prieſt, the figure or type of Jeſus Chriſt, 
confeſſed his fins; and after ſeveral ceremonies, made an atone- 
ment for all the people to wath them from their ſins. 
ExPIATION, among the hcathens, denoted a purification uſed 
for effacing, or aboliſhing a crime. See LUsTRATION. 

It was practiſed with diverſe ceremonies: the moſt uſual was 
ablution. See ABLUTION, 

Expiations were performed for whole citics, as well as particu- 
lar perſons. —After the young Horatius had been abſolved by 
the people from the murther of his ſiſter; he was further puri- 
fied by ſeveral expiations preſcribed by the laws of the pontifi- 
ces for involuntary murthers, Halicarnaſſ. 

EXPILATION, in the civil law, the a& of withdrawing, or 
diverting ſomething belonging to an inheritance, before any 
body had declar'd himſelf heir thereof. 

'This made a peculiar ſpecies of theft : for there could not pro- 
perly be a theft in taking a thing not poſſeſſed by any body; or 
ere the inheritance was accepted. 

For this reaſon, the Roman legiſlature introduced the action of 
expilation for the puniſhment of this crime, 


_ EXPIRATION, in medicine, that motion in an animal, where- 


by the air inſpired into the lungs, is expelled or thrown out 
of the ſame, and the cavity of the breaſt contracted. See 
Lu Nds. | 

Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions, or actions of the 
lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows ; inſpiration, 
whereby the air is drawn in; and expiration, whereby it is 
driven out again, Sec RESPIRATION, 

By means of this alternation, the circulation of the blood, and 
the motion of the heart is maintained. See CIRCULATION, 
and HEART, 

ExPiRATION, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the end of a term of 
time, granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 

It is not above eight days, till the exprration of the term of his 
impriſonment : the time of ſuch a bill of exchange is expired, 
i. e. it is fallen due. See BILL. 

EXPLICITE, in the ſchools, ſomething clear, diſtinct, formal, 
and unſolded. See IM PLIC ITE. 

The will, or intention, is ſaid to be explicite, when it is fully 
explained, in proper terms; and implicite, when it is only to 
be learnt by deductions, and conſequences. 

The Jews had not all an explicite knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, 
but they had at leaſt an implicite one. 


Such a teſtator has declared his will explicitely, i. e. in formal | 


terms; there is no need to have recourſe to explications, 
EXPLOSION, in phyſics, the act of a thing which drives ano- 
ther out of the place it before poſſeſſed. x 
The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of gun-powder, and 
the expulſion of the ball, ſhot, or the like, conſequent there- 
on, dee GUN-POowWDER. 
Hence, ExPLos10N comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed to 
expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, as have ſome reſem- 
blance hereto: e. gr. thoſe which ferment with violence, im- 
mediately upon their mixture, and occaſion a erackling 
ſound. 
Some writers have likewiſe applied expl:/zon to the excurſions 
of the animal ſpirits, and inſtantaneous motions of the nervous 
fibres ariſing without the direction of the mind: but the term 
here ſeems too figurative to expreſs any determinate idea, fo as 
really to inform the underſtanding. 
EXPOLITION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we explain the 
ſame thing in different phraſes, and expreſſions, in order to 
ſhew it more fully, 
Expalition was the favourite figure of Balzac. -A man, but 
moderately verſed in the ſtyle of ſcripture, will perceive that 
this is no more than an expolition; that is, a figure whereby 
the ſacred author explains the ſame thing in different terms, 
The ſcriptures are full of ſuch figures; and I ſcarce think there 
is any one more ordinary. Souciet. 
EXPONAS /enditioni, See VENDITIONI. 
EXPONENT, in arithmetic. ExPoNENT gf a power, denotes 

the number which expreſſes the 1 of the power; or which 
ſhews how often a given power is t be divided by its root, ere 
it be brought down to unity. See PowER, 
Thus the exponent, or index of a ſquare number is 2; of a 
cube 3: the ſquare being a power of the ſecond degree; the 
cube of a third, &c, See SQUARE, CUBE, Cc. 
ExPON ENT, is alſo uſed in arithmetic, in the ſame ſenſe with 
index, or logarithm, See LoGARITHM. 
Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, being 
placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſſion, are call- 
ed the exponents, indices, or logarithms thereof. —E, gr. In the 
two progreſſions, 

Geom. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 

- Arith, o, 1, 2, 3z 4, $5» 6, 75 8, 

O is the exponent, index, Or logarithm, of the firſt term I; 5 
that of the 6th, 32, Cc. See IN DREx. 5 

Hence, unity is to the exponent of a power, as the logarithm of 


4 


{ 
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the root, to the logarithm of its power 
logarithm of the power is had, by — quently, the 
* W ; bY its 8 and the logarithm of Fn 
ividing the ith . l 
__ y g ogarithm of the power by its * 
ExPONENT of @ ratio, is the quotient ariſin bow 
antecedent by the conſequent, 8 upon dividing tt, 
Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 1.2; 
nent of the ratio 2 to 3, is i, See RATIO. L000 the exp. 
Hence, 12. If the conſequent be unity, the ant 
exponent of the ratio. Thus, e. gr. 1 3 the 
4 to 1, is 4.— And again: the exponent of a ratio is to 2 
as the antecedent to the conſequent, — 
2. Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of RE 
by dividing a rational number by — nab ag bind 
nent of a rational ratio, js a rational number. 
EXPONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus ExponexTiar. ; 
method of difterencing exponential quantities, and o > 8.4 
K up the differences of exponentials. See CALCULUs, 
xXPONENTIAL Curve, is that which is defined a 
al equation. ; nod by an ahnen. 
Exponential curves partake both of the nature of aleebra 
tranſcendental ones ; of the former, becauſe they A, 
finite number of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves are 1. 
determinate; and of the latter, becauſe they cannot be al 
K braically conſtructed. See Curve, 
XPONENTIAL Equation, is that wherein there is exponenti 
quantity, See EQUATION, &c. - * 
ExPONENTIAL Quantity, is a power whoſe exponent is an inde- 
terminate, or variable quantity. See Qu axTITy, 
Exponential quantities are of ſeveral degrees and orders; when 
the exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is called an 
exponential of the firſt or loweſt degree. 
When the exponent itſelf is an exponential of the firſt degree, 
then the quantity is an exponential of the ſecond degree, 
Thus 2 is an exponential of the firſt degree, becauſe the quan- 
1 | 


f ſumming 


tity y is a ſimple flowing quantity. But 27 is an expmential 
quantity of the ſecond degree; becauſe y* is an e f 
* 


13 
the firſt degree. So alſo 20 is an exponential of the third de- 


gree, the exponent y* being one of the ſecond, 

EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of ſending commo- 
dities out of one country into another, See CoMMERce. 
The merchandizes yearly exported from England are immenſe, 
he principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, iron, lead, tin, 
leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, malt liquors, fiſh, watches, 
ribbands, &c. 41 
The wodllen manufacture alone, yearly ex ported, is computed 
to amount to 20000000 pound ſterling ; and lead, tin, ard 
coals, to 500000 pound. See WoolLEV. | 
Wool, fullers earth, &c. are contraband goods, i. e. prohibi- 
ted to be exported. See CONTRABAND.—PFor the duties of ex- 
portaticn, ſee DUTY, | 

EXPOSING, the act of ſetting a thing to public view. 
Perjury, forgery, libelling, falſe weights and meaſures are 
puniſhed by e> po/ing the criminal in the pillory, to the deriſion 
of the people. See PILLORY. | 
In the Romiſh church, the ſacrament is ſaid to be expy{, 
when it is ſhewn in public, . uncovered, on feſtival days, and 
during the time of plenary indulgences, ; 

ExPOSING is alſo uſed with a further latitude : thus, we ſay, it 
is prohibited to 2-po/e falſe or clipped money. ; 
Children are i oa n ſtreets j, e. are let in 
the ſtreets, with deſign to be loſt. ; 
Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious proſpedt, 
but it is e+poſed to all the four winds, Such a city being on the 


rty of forces. 
EXPOSITION, the act of expoſing. See ExPosING- | 
ExPO$IT10N is likewiſe applied to the interpretation, or ©P 
cation of an author, or a paſſage therein, Xe Esa 

818. ; Lord 

Thus we ſay, an expoſition of the 39 articles, of the 

Prayer, Sc. See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION oe. 

In this ſenſe we do not fay expoſing, but expounding. 
ExPo0s1TION, in gardening. See ExPoSURE. © uten 
EXPOSITOR, or ExPposiToRy, a title which ſome WII 

have given to a leſſer kind of dictionaries, of * at 

ſerving to expound, or explain the meaning VocaBu- 
words of a language. See DICTIONARY, and 

LARY. | nl 
EXPOSURE, or Exrosiriov, in gardenings the ich reſpe® 

ſituation of a garden, wall, building, or the like, * 

to the ſun, winds, &c. See GARDEN» | wet, wrth, 

There are four regular kinds of expgſures, Vis eaft gardeners 
e but it muſt . obſerved, that aut 
theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary ta 
geographers, See KasT &6 | 


7 


the 1% 


frontiers, and not fortified, is expoſed to the inſults of ever 7 


E XP 


in effect, do not give the names eg, weſt, 
25 7 ij pry ks where the ſun 15 but to thoſe . 0h he 
ſhines; and they conſider the manner wherein he ſhines, whe- 
ther as to the whole garden, or ſome one of its ſides, 
If they find, that the ſun at his riſing, and during the firſt half 
of the day, continues to ſhine on one fide of a garden or wall; 
they call that an eaſtern expoſure, or eaſt wall, &c, And if 
the ſun vo to ſhine later, or end ſooner, it is not a proper 
| re. 
. reaſon, they call the 10, the ſide the fun ſhines 
on in the latter halt of the day, z. e. from noon to night, 
And accordingly, the ſouth, or ſouthern expoſure, is the place 
whereon he ſhines, from about nine o'clock. in the morning, 
till night; or which, in the general, he ſhines longeſt on in 


EXP 


ſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to 
be ſhewn. See PAIx ING. 

The expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the human 
body, and all its parts in the action ſuitable to it in exhibiting 
in the face, the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figures; and ob- 
ſerving the motions they impreſs on the other external parts, 
See ATTITUDE. 

The term expreſſion, is ordinarily confounded with that of paſſion : 
but they differ in this, that expreſſun is a general term, imply- 
ing a repreſentation of an object, agreeably to its nature and cha- 
racter, and the uſe, or office it is to have in the work ; where- 
as paſſion, in painting, denotes a motion of the body, accom- 
panied with certain diſpoſitions, or airs of the face, which mark 


an agitation in the ſoul. So that every paſſion is an expreſjien ; 
the whole day : and the part he ſhines leaſt on, is the north, | but not every 77 n a paſſion. See Pass Io. 


or northern expoſures, at what hour ſoever it begin or end, be- Laws, or rules of XPRESSION in painting,.—F xpreſſim, we have 
ing uſually from 11 o'clock to 1. ſaid, is a repreſentation of things according to their character; 
Such is the gardeners language with regard to the expoſures, and may be conſidered either with reſpect to the ſubject in ge- 
and particularly thoſe of walls; by which we are let into the] neral; or to the paſſions peculiar thereto. 
Gonification of this or the like expreſſions, uſual among them.— I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 1*, That 
My eaſt wall proves, hits, or thrives better, than my weſt. My all the parts of the compoſition are to be tranzformed, or 
eaſtern fruit trees have had fewer ſhowers than my weſtern, &c. reduced, to the character of the ſubject : ſo as they may 
The eaſtern and ſouthern expyſures are, by common conſent of | conſpire to impreſs the fame ſentiment, paſſion, or idea: thus, 
all gardeners, the two principal ; and have a conſiderable ad- e. gr. in a repreſentation of joy and peace, every thing is to ap- 
vantage above the reſt. A tog expoſure is not much amiſs ; | pear calm and agreeable ; of war, turbulent, and full of ter- 
at leaſt, it is better than a northern one, which is the worſt of | ror, Sc. | 
all. Each has its inconveniences. | 29. In order to this, if any circumſtance occur in hiſtory, or 
The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſeaſons of the | deſcription, that would invert, or take from the idea ; it muſt 
year and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees, &c, to the N. E.] be ſuppreſſed; unleſs eſſential to the ſubject. 
winds, which wither the leaves and new ſhoots, blow down 30. To this end, the hiſtory, or fable, is to be well ſtudied in 
the fruit, &c. beſide that it has little benefit of rains, which | the author who deſcribes it, in order to conccive its nature and 
come moſtly from the weſt, Yet does the reverend Mr. | character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagination; 
Lawrence judge the eaſt, better than the weſt wall, for all | that it may be diffuſed and carried through all the parts of the 
kinds of fruit: not that it has more hours of the ſun, or that | ſubject. See AcTron, FapLe, Sc. 
there are any peculiar virtues in the eaſtern rays, but becauſe] 49. A liberty to be taken of chuling favourable incidents, in 
the early rays of the ſun do ſooner take off the cold chilly dews| order to diverſify the expreſſun ; provided they be not contrary 
of the night. | 5 do the principal image of the ſubject, or the truth of hiſtory, 
M. Gentil recommends the eaſtern expoſure as beſt for all] See EpIsopk. 
kinds of peaches ; adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, grow big-] 5*. The harmony of the out enſemble to be particularly regard- 
ger, are better coloured, and of a finer taſte than in any] ed, both with regard to the actions, and the light and colour. 
other: But Mr. Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the early and | See CLairk obſcure. 
middle forts: for the backward, he rather chuſes a ſouthern, | 6. The modes and cuſtoms to be obſerved and every 
or ſeuthecgſt expoſure, which is beſt for all late fruits; becauſe] thing made conformable to time, place, and quality, See 
the influence of the ſun is ſtrongeſt, and continues longeſt] CusTom. 
: therein, | 79. The three unities of time, place, and action, to be ob- , 
2 The weſtern, accounted from half an hour paſt 11, till ſun-] ſerved: that is, nothing to be repreſented in the ſame picture, 
: ſet, is backwarder than an eaſtern one by 8 or 10 days; but | but what paſles at the fame time, and may be ſeen at the 
it has this advantages, that it receives little damage from the | ſame view. 
froſts, which melt before the ſun comes to ſhines uppon the] IT. With regard to the particular paſſions and affections of the 
fruit, and fall off like dew, without doing any prejudice : ſo] ſubject; the rules are, 1%, That the paſſions of brutes are few 
that it may bear apricocks, peaches, pears, and plumbs, But] and ſimple, and have almoſt all an immediate reſpect, either 
it is incommoded with north weſt winds in the ſpring, as alſo] to ſelf-preſervation, or the propagation of the kind: but, in 
with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of fruit, | men, there is more variety ; and accordingly, more marks and 
The northern expoſure has leſs ſun than the weſt ; yet is it not | expreſſions thereof, Hence, man can move his eye-brows, 
without its advantages. In the northerly parts of England, it | which, in brutes, are immoveable: and can likewiſe move 
bears little but pears, cherries, and plumbs. But in the warm-| the pupil every way, which brutes cannot. 
| E er parts it ſerves for apricocks, which have the advantage of | 22. Children, having not the uſe of reaſon, act much on the 
WY continuing later, than in any other expoſure, beſides being free | footing of brutes; and expreſs the motions of their paſſions di- 
: from inſets | 2 rectly, and without fear or diſguiſe. 
| 5 The ſouthern expoſure, accounted from about 9 till 4, is re-] 32. Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expre/ed by the 
BA commended for peaches, pears, grapes, and plumbs. actions of the body; it is in the face they are principally 
˖ * EXPRESS, ſomething that is preciſe, in formal terms, or for] ſhewn; and particularly in the turn of the eye, and the mo- 
"Is ſome particular deſign, —I told him as much in expreſs terms: | tion of the eye-brows, | 
he gave me a commiſſion expreſs : he had expreſs orders. Al 4*. There are two ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
courier was diſpatched 1 4 at the middle, which likewiſe draws up the corners of the 


——— i en 5 * 
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, We alſo ſay, ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an expreſs, meaning] mouth, and argues pleaſant motions : the other at the point 
e a courier. See COURIER, | | next the noſe, which draws up the middle of the mouth, and 
J EXPRESSED Ols, are ſuch as are procured from bodies only by | is the effect of grief and ſadneſs. | | 
preſſing; as the oils of olives, almonds, and the like. See] 5%. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs ; each of 
O1t, and ExPREsSION. 2 | | which is either ſimple, or mixed and paſſionate. _ 
- ExrRESsED Species. See the article SPECIES. 6?. Simple joy. cauſes a dilatation of all the parts: the eye- 
- EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiſtry, &c. the act of ex- bros riſe in the middle, the eyes half open, and ſmiling, the 
preſſmg, or extracting the juices of plants, fruits, or other | pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the noſtrils a little open, the cheeks 
' matters, by ſqueezing, wringing, or preſſing them in a preſs, | full, the corners of the mouth drawn a little upwards, the lips 
Press. F red, the complexion lively, the forehead ſerene. 
After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, the juice muſt 7. Paſſionate joy proceeding from love, ſhews the forehead 
x be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or under a preſs. See] ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the fide 
ſs Inrusion. | 33 | | the pupil is turned to, the eyes ſparkling and open, the head 
„ ExrRESGsTON, in oratory, denotes the manner of delivering, or] inclined towards the object, the air of the face ſmiling, and the 
0 conveying a man's ideas to another. See STYLE, Sc. complexion ruddy :—That proceeding from deſire, ſhews it 
* XPRESSION is more particularly uſed for the elocution, diftion, | ſelf by the body, the arms extended towards the object, in un- 
and choice of words in a diſcourſe, See ELocuTion, Di-] certain and unquiet motions, | | 
or CTION, &c, | | ern 8. Simple ſadneſs, is expreſſed by the body being caſt down, 
a It is not enough a poet, or orator, have fine thoughts, he] the head careleſly hanging aſide,” the forchead wrinkled, the 
| muſt likewiſe have a happy expreſſion : defects in the expreſſion| eye-brows raiſed to the midſt of the forehead, the eyes half 
th ordinarily ariſe from defects in the imagination : 'abundance of ſhut, the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the 
155 the beauties of the ancient writers, are annexed either to ex- under-lip pointing and drawn back, the noſtrils ſwelled, and 
0g pbfreſſons which are peculiar to their language; or to relations, | drawn downwards, — That mixed with fear, cauſes the parts 
which not being ſo familiar to us as to them, do not give us| to contract and palpitate, the members to tremble and fold 
1 the ſame pleaſure.” De la Motte. 1 5 . up, the viſage to be pale and livid, the point of the noſtrils 


ExpRkss ox, denotes in painting, à natural and lively repre- 


elevated, the pupil in the middle of the eye, the mouth opened 
Vor. I. N* LVII. . Je Fre 


| 3 Eee at 
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at the ſides, and the under- lip drawn back. In that mixed 
with anger, the motions are more violent, the parts all agi- 
tated, the muſcles ſwelled, the pupil wild and ſparkling, the 
point of the eye-brows fixed towards the noſe, the noſtrils 
open, the lips big, and preſſed down, the corners of the mouth 
a little open and foaming, the veins ſwelled, and the hair e- 
rect. That with deſpair, reſembles the laſt, only more ex- 


ceſſive and diſordered, 


99%. The hand has a 
ments and paſſions : the raiſing of the hands conjoined towards 


heaven, expreſſes devotion ; wringing the hands, grief : throw- 


ing them towards heaven, admiration : fainting, and dejected 
hands, amazement and deſpair: holding the hands, {dleneſs . 
holding the fingers indented, muſing : holding forth the hands 
together, yielding and ſubmiſſion ; lifting up the hand and 
eye to heaven, calling God to witneſs : waving the hand from 
us, prohibition : extending the right hand to any one, pity, 


peace, and ſafety : ſcratching the head, thoughtfulneſs and 


care: laying the hand on the heart, ſolemn affirmation : hold- 


ing up the thumb, approbation : laying the fore-finger on the 


mouth, bidding filence: giving with the finger and thumb, 
parc? dare: and the fore-finger put forth, the reſt contracted, 
monſtrari & dicier hic eft. | ; 
109. The ſex of the figure to be regarded; and man, as he is 
of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, to appear in all his 
actions freer and bolder than women, who are to be more re- 
ſerved and tender. : 

11. So alſo the age, the different 0 whereof incline to 
different motions both of body and mind. 

129, The condition, or honours, a perſon is inveſted withal, 
renders their actions more reſerved, and their motions more 
grave; contrary to the populace, who obſerve little conduct or 
reſtraint ; giving themſelves, for the moſt part, up to their 
paſſions: whence their external motions become rude and dif- 
orderly. 

Laſtly, in ſpirits we muſt retrench all thoſe corruptible things, 
which ſerve only for the preſervation of life, as veins, arte- 
ries, &c. only retaining what may ſerve for the form and 
beauty of the body. In angels, particularly, as being ſymbo- 
lical figures, we are to mark out their offices and virtues, 


without any draught of ſenſual paſſions ; only appropriating 


their characters to their functions of power, activity, and con- 
templation. 


EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force out of a 


city, community, or the like. See EXCLUSION, Ex1LE, Cc. 
We ſay, expul/ien out of parliament, —Milton is upbraided 
by archbiſhop Bromhall, with his expulſion from the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge; but he ſhews it a groundleſs ſuggeſtion. 
Mr. . . . was expelled from Cambridge, on ſuſpicion of 
hereſy, Cc. 


ExPULS10N, is alſo uſed in medicine, for the act of driving 
out a foreign body with violence, from the place it was 


in. 

The uterus has the chief office in the expulſion of the foetus : 
if the expulſion of the fœtus happen within ſeven days after 
conception, it is called a falſe birth. See Fokus, DEL1- 
VERY, Oc. 


EXPURGATION, in aſtronomy, is uſed by ſome authors, for 


that ſtate or action of the ſun, wherein, after having been 
eclipſed and hid by the interpoſition of the moon, it begins to 
appear again. See ECLIPSE. 

Later aſtronomers call this emer/ion, not expurgation, See 
EMERSION. 


EXSICCATION ®, in chemiſtry, &c. the act of drying 


up, or evaporating the moiſture of a thing. See EvaroRa- 


_ TION, 


* The word is Latin, formed of zx, and ſficers, dry. 


EXSORS Particula. See the article PARTICULA. 
EXTANT, ſomething that ſtill ſubſiſts, or is in being. See 


EXISTENCE. 


It is but part of the hiſtory of Livy, of the writings of Cicero, | 


Cæſar, &c. that are extant ; the reſt are loſt. We have no- 
thing extant of Socrates ; though he wrote a great deal. 


EXTASY, Exs7ass, a rapture, or removal of the mind out 


of its natural ſtate and ſituation : or, a tranſport, whereby a 
perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the office of his ſenſes ſuſ- 
3 See RaPTURE, ENTHUSIASM, fc. 

n eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we read of diverſe monkiſh ſaints be- 
ing in extaſies for ſeveral days ſueceflively. —St. Paul's being 
— up into the third heaven, was what we call an ex- 
taſy. 


ExTasy, in medicine, is conſiderd as a diſeaſe, near akin to a 


catalepſy ; only differing from it in this, that the cataleptic pa- 
tient has no perception of what paſſes in his paroxyſm, nor 
any remembrance thereof when it is over; whereas the extatic 
is taken up with a very lively idea, or imagination, which he 
remembers afterwards. See CATALEPS1sS. | 

In an extaſy, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres of 
the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, Cc. See Parenzr, 
Mania, MELANCHOLY, DELIRIUM, Oe. 9 550 


 EXTEMPORANEOUS Preſcription, See PR ESCRIP- 
TION, | ih 


| EXTENDING, ina legal ſenſe, ſignifies the valui 


t ſhare in the expreſſion of our ſenti- 


| ExTENSOR Carpi Ulnaris, called alſo cubitæus internus 


EXT 


EXTENDENDA Terra. See the article TERRA. 
of ln 
and tenements, of one bound by ſtatute, &.. * 
forfeited his bond, at ſuch an indifferent tne, e 
29 


the yearly rent, the obligator may, in time, be fully paid hi 


debt. See EXTENT. 
EXTENSION, in phyſics, that whereby a thing is conſtituted 


longs broad, Ny 2 5 See Bop. 

ætenſion is uſually deſcribed, as conſiſting in the {,..: 

parts, beyond parts; which ſome — Nr pare : 

holding, that we can conceive abſolute extenſion, with * 

relation to parts. ut any 

If a man conſider the diſtance between two bodies abſt 

ly, and without any regard to bodies which may fill that inte, 

val, it is called ſpace: and when he conſiders the diſtance N. 

tween the extremes of a ſolid body, it is called extenſan, ; 

SPACE. a 25 

Extenſion is frequently confounded with quanti 

tude; and, for what we can perceive, 79 

the thing ſignified by them all appearing to be the fame. 1. 

leſs we admit a diſtinction made by 1 * authors, that 4 

extenſion of a body is ſomething more abſolute ; and its 

BY tity and magnitude more reſpeCtive, or implyin 2 ark 

lation to much and little, See QuanTITy, 1 
Mass, Cc. 5 

EXTENSOR, in anatomy, a name common to diverſe mut 
cles, ſerving to extend, or ftretch out the parts; and parti 
larly the hands and feet : ſuch are the 5 
which coming from the internal protuberance of the — 
and paſſing tendinous under the ligamentum annulare, i — 
ed into the upper part of the bone of the metacarpium, which 
anſwers to the little finger. This, and the ulnaris flexor 
moving together, draw the hand ſide-wiſe towards the ulna.— 
See Tab. Anat, el fig. 6. n. 18. 

ExTENSOR Carpi Radialis, called alſo radieus extern, and li- 
cornis, is really two diſtint muſcles. The firſt ariſes from a- 
bove the external protuberance of the humerus; and the ſe- 
cond from the lowermoſt part of the external protuberance, 
They both lie along the external part of the radius, and paſſing 
under the annular ligament, one is inſerted into the bone 
of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the fore-finger ; and the other 


the wriſt, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 1 

ExTENSOR Communis digitorum manus ariſes from 05 external pro- 
tuberance of the humerus, and at the wriſt divides into three 
flat tendons, which paſs under the annular ligament, to be in- 
ſerted into all the bones of the fore, middle, and ring-finger,— 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 36. Fe 6. n. 26, 

ExTENSOR Prim: internadii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and ex- 
ternal part of the ulna, and paſſing obliquely over the tendon 
x CO” externus, is inſerted near the ſecand joint of the 
thumd, | 

ExTENSOR Secundi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and 
internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the upper part 
of the ſecond bone of the thumb, 

ExTENSOR Tertii internadii pollicis, ariſes from the ulna, a little 
below the firſt extenſor, and is inſerted into the third bone of 
the thumb, _ | 

ExTENSOR Hadicis, comes from the middle and external part of 
the ulna, and 
into the third bone of the fore-finger, where it joins the exten- 

; for communis, 

ExTEnsoR Minimi digiti, ariſes from the external protuberance 
of the humerus, and from the upper part of the ulna; and 
paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted the third bone 
of the little finger. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Ag. I. n. 37. 0 
. 6. n. 17. | 

ExTENs0R Digitorum pedis lengus, is a muſcle derived from the 

fore part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and gromng 

tendinous about the middle thereof, runs in four tendons un- 
der the annular ligament, to the thind bone of every toe, ex- 

cept the pollex.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 45. Hf. L. n. 


Ex rENSOR Digiterum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior and 
fore partof the calcaucum, and goes to the ſecond. joint of ti 
toes, — ab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 73. | | 
ExTENSOR Pollicis ie large and fleſhy from wo 
fore part of the fibula, a little below its upper 53 whence, 
paſſing under the annular ligament, it is inſerted into me 
61 xy the ſecond. bone of the great toe, XX Tab. Kn 
yol) fig. 1.n. 71. | 
ExrENS0OR Pollicts 7 brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the fore par 
of the os calcis, and after a ſhort belly, © m 
flender tendon ; which running obliquely over the ruf 
8 "gs inſerted into the 2 bone of the great 
te Tab. ( Myol.) Au. 1. n. 75- N. 2. n. 51. 
EXTENT, in law, e denotes a writ, or _ 
the ſheriff, for the valuing of lands, and tenemens: 'the eft- 
the a of the ſheriff upon this writs adn. 


mate, or valuation of lands, per pra ia c, 


| 


See EXTENDING, and RE-EXTENT. Tr. 
U 


to that which ſuſtains the middle-finger. Theſe two extend 


paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted 


ind a 


 FExTrExnUATION, 15 alſo a figure in rhetoric, oppoſite to the 


W ExrTez10R Talus. 


WF :-xrENUATION, the ad of diminiſhing, or leſſening ch 


bulk, or ſubſtance of a thing, eſpecially the human body. | 
Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, &c. occaſion great extenua-' 


tions, or emaciations. See ConsUMPT10N, Cc. | 


hyperbole. —T he Greeks call it chilns. See HIER 


BOL 


| E. 
| ER Been ge the articl PoLYGoON. 
EXT jos: 1 _ iT, LUs, &c. 


ERMINATION *, the act of extirpatng, or to- 
2. deſtroying a people, race, family, Ic. See Ex TIR A- 


79 The word is Latin, formed of ex and terminis, boun- 


dary. ; 
have been exterminated out of Portugal ; the Moors 
Lie? 1 the Albigenſes out of France, &c, Philip the 
Fair of France, to be revenged on the Knights Templars, 
took a reſolution in 1307, to exterminate them, See IEM - 
7 PLAR. \ 
A AL, or ExTERIOUR, a term of relation, applied 
5. * pn or out-ſide of a body; or that part which 
appears, or preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, &c, See Ex- 
US. 
In which ſenſe it is expoſed to internal, or interior. See Ix- 
AL. | 
I medicines are alſo called lacal medicines, and topics. 
See Topic. : ; 
The ſenſes are divided into external, which are thoſe whereby 
we perceive ideas, or have the perception of external objects; 
as ſeeing, hearing, Sc. See SENSE, ; 
* ExTERNAL, is alſo uſed to expreſs * thing that is without- 
fide a man, or that is not within him, and particularly in 
his mind. In which ſenſe, we ſay external objects, &c. See 
OBJECT. 
The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies, and ob- 
jects out of the mind, is a thing has been greatly called in 
queſtion of late. See ExISTENCE, and Bop. 
In reality, © were it poſſible for bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, &c. 
« ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, correſponding to thoſe 
ideas we have of external objects, yet how were it poſſible 
« for us to know it? either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or 


© reaſon: as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the know- | 


« ledge of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform us that 
things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like thoſe 
© which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if we 
have any knowledge at all of external things, it muſt be by 
« reaſon, inferring their exiſtence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall reaſon induce us to be- 
© lieve the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, when the 
< patrons of matter themſelves deny that there is any neceſſary 
connection betwixt them and our ideas. In effect, it is 
© granted on all hands, that what bappens in dreams, phren- 
© zies, deliriums, extaſies, &c. puts it beyond diſpute, that 
ve might be affected with all the ideas we have now, though 
© there were no bodies exiſting without, reſembling them. 
© Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of external bodies is 
not neceſſary for the e of our ideas“ Berkel, 
Princ. of Human Know. p. 59. 
Granting the materialiſts their external bodies, they by their 
© own confeſſion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 
© are produced; fince they own themſelves unable to com- 
< prehend in what manner body can act upon ſpirit ; or how 
it is poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea in the mind. Hence, 
© the production of ideas, or ſenfations, in our minds, can be 
© no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe matter, or corporeal ſub- 
© ſtances; ſince that is equally inexplicable with or without 
the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, though there were external bo- 
dies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to know it; and 
© if there were none, we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think 
there were that we now have.” IA. Ibid. p. 60, 61. 
* Try, whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 
© figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or 
© unperceived, This may perhaps convince you, that what 
© you contend for, is a downright contradiction.—I am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this iſſue : if you can but con- 
ceive it poſſible for one extended, moveable ſubſtance, or, 
In general, for any one idea to exiſt otherwiſe than in a 
Fr x perceiving it; I ſhall readily give up the cauſe.” Id. 
It is worth while to reflect a little on the motives which 
induced men to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance ; | 
* that fo, having obſerved the gradual ceaſing and expiration 
: of thoſs motives,” we may withdraw the aſſent grounded 
22 them. Firſt, therefore, it was thought that colour, 
X figure, motion, and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities, did 
really exiſt without the mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed 
; neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſub- 
: ſtance, wherein they did exiſt, ſince they could not be con- 
. ceived to ſubſiſt by themſelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of 
ume, men being convinced that colours, ſounds, and the 


EXT 


© qualities, leaving only the primary on re, motion 

© &c. which they fell Sowa og te" 3 the mind, 
* and conſequently to ſtand in need of a material ſupport. 
But having ſhewn above, that none, even of theſe, can 
* poſſibly exiſt otherwiſe than in a ſpirit, or mind, which per- 
* ceives them, it follows, that we have no longer any reaſon 


QuALITY. 

EXTERNAL Denomination. DexominaT1on., 

EXTERNAL Modes, Ice Move: 

EXTERNAL Place. PLACE, 

EXTERNAL Angles, are the angles of any right-lined figure form- 
ed without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced. See 

ANGLE, and INTERNAL. 

Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right angles,— 

Particularly, in a triangle, the external angle DOA (Jab. 

Geometry, fig. 76.) is equal to both the internal and oppoſite 

ones 2 and y. Sec TRIANGLE. 

EXTERNAL Beauty, BRAUT x. 

ExrERNAL Ear. EAR, and AURICLE, 

EXTERNUS Auris, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle coming from 
the ſide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort proceſs of the 

malleus; ſerving to draw the handle thereof downwards, and 

ſo to relax the membrana tympani. See TYMANUM, and 

MalLEus. 


ExrERNUs Brachieus. BrRACHIZUs, 
ExXTERNUs Cubiteus. CUuBITAZAUs. 


ExTERNUs Gaſtrocnemius. : GASTROCNEMIUS, 
ExrERNUs Iliacus. "I ILtacvs. 
ExTERNUs Orbiter. ORBITER, 
ExTERNUs Pterygoideus. : PTERYGOIDEUS, 
ExTERNUs Vaſtus. VasTus, 
ExTERNUs Reftus Capitis. CRECTUS, 


EXTINCTION, the act of extingui/hing, that is, putting out, 
or deſtroying fire, flame, or light, Sce LIOHT, Frames, 
& 


. 
Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch thing as ex- 
tinguiſhing of fire: it is a body ſui generis, of an immutable 
nature, and we can no more extinguiſh, or deſtroy it, than 
create it, See FIRE. . | 
The Ariſtotelians account for the extin&im of fire from the 
principle of contrariety ; thus, ſay they, water puts out fire, 
by reaſon the qualities of water are contrary to thoſe of fire ; 
the one being cold, and moiſt, and the other, hot and dry, 
But how far this will go, may appear hence, that fire is ex- 
tinguiſhed by hot water as readily as cold ; nay by oil, earth, 
Sc. See ANTIPERISTASIS. 
Some of the moderns offer two more plauſible cauſes of extin- 
Sion, viz. diſfepation, as when the next, immediate fuel of the 
flame, is diſperſed and blown off by too forcible a wind : and 
ſuffocation, when it is ſo compreſſed, as that its free motion can- 
not be maintained; as happens upon throwing water, c. 
thereon. See FEWEL. 
ExTINCTION, in chemiſtry, and pharmacy, is when a metal, 
mineral, or the like body, after having been heated red-hot 
in the fire, is plunged in ſome fluid; either to ſoften and 
temper its acrimony, as tutty in roſe-water z or to com- 
municate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or fteel to common 
water; or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the extinctian 
of ſteel in water, or ſome other preparation. See I EM- 
PERING. 
EXTINGUBHMENT, in law, is uſed for a conſolidation. See 
ConSoLIDATION. | 
Thus, if a man, having a yearly rent due to him out of my 
lands, afterwards purchaſe the ſame lands ; both the property 
and rent becoming conſolidated, or united in one poſſeſſor, 
the rent is ſaid to be extinguiſhed. _. | | 
So, where a man has a leaſe for years, and afterwards buys the 
property, there is a con/ol:dation of the property, and an extin- 
guiſhment of the leaſe. 
So if there be lord meſn, and tenant, and the lord purchaſe the 
tenancy, the meſnalty is ex tm, | 
EXTIRPATION *, the act of pulling up, or deſtroying a thing 
to the very roots. See ASSART. 
The word is formed of the Latin ex, and ftirps, root. | 
graſs is a weed very difficult to exrirpate.— Among the 
bee of the Romiſh jubilee, there is one for the extirpation 
of hereſy. 
Lxwanvatrion, is alſo uſed in chirurgery, for the cutting off any 
part entirely; as a wen, c. or the eating it away, as a wart, 
Se. by corroſive medicines, See AMPUTATION, CoRRo- 
SION, Ofc. 
EXTISPEX “, in antiquity, an officer who viewed, and exa- 
mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw prefages there- 
from as to futurity. See ARUSPEX. | 


pic io, I view, conſider. 
This kind of divination, called extiſþicium, was mightily in 
vogue, throughout Greece, where there were two families, 
ef cen hong Clytidz, conſecrated, or ſet apart, peculiarly 


* reſt of the ſenſible ſecondary qualiti | 
* without the mind ; they f qualities had no exiſtence 


ped this ſubſtratum of a 


for it. 
In Italy, the firſt extipices were the * 


to ſuppoſe the being of matter.” Id. Ibid. p. 118, 1 19. See 


The word is formed from the Latin erte, and /picere, of | 
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whom, likewiſe, the art was in great repute. Lucan gives us| 
a fine deſcription of one of theſe operations in his firſt book. 

EXTORTION, in law, an illegal manner of wreſting any 
thing from a man, either by force, menace, or authority. See 
ExACTION. 

If an officer, by terrifying, or ſpunging another on pretence 
of his office, takes more than his ordinary fees, or dues, he 
commits, and is indictable for extortion. | 

So the exacting of unlawful uſury, winning by unlawful 
games, and, in fine, all taking of more than is July due by 
colour, or pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in millers, ex- 
ceſſive prices of ale, bread, victuals, wares, &c. come under 
extorti:n, | : 

Crompton ſays, that wrong done by any man, is properly a 
treſpaſs, but exceſſive wrong is extortion 3 which is moſt pro- 
perly applicable to ſherifts, mayors, bailifts, and other officers, 
who, by colour of their office, greatly oppreſs and wrong the 
king's ſubjects, by taking exceſſive rewards, or fees, for exe- 
cuting their office. 

EXTRA-Jupicial, ſomething done out of the proper court, or 
the ordinary courſe of law,—As when judgment is given in a 
cauſe, or caſe, not depending in that court where ſuch judg- 
ment is given, or wherein the judge has not juriſdiction. See 
JuRIsDICTION, COURT, c. | 

ExTRA-PAROCHIAL, a place out of the bounds of any pariſh ; 
or privileged, and freed from the duties of a pariſh. See PA- 
ROCHIAL. | 

EXTKACT, ExTRACTUM, in pharmacy, the pureſt, and 
fineſt part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated from the 
coarſer, by diſſolution and digeſtion with a proper menſtruum ; 
and aſterwards reduced into a thick, moiſt conſiſtence by di- 
ſtillation, or evaporation of the humidity of the menſtruum. 
See EXTRACTION. 

ExTRACT, in matters of literature, denotes a ſhort abridgment 

of a book, or paper, or of ſome of the matters thereof. See 
ABRIDGMENT, EPITOME, Ec. 
The journals, nouvelles, bibliotheques, memoires, and other 
monthly or quarterly accounts of the affairs of learning, con- 
fiſt principally of extras of the moſt material paſſages, do- 
Etrines, Sc. found in the ſeveral books, publiſhed in that time. 
See JOURNAL. 

EX RACTI ab Eccleſia, See RESTITUTIONE Extracti. 

EXTRACTION, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, an operation, 
whereby eſſences, tinctures, Sc. are drawn from natural bo- 

dies. See EXTRACT. 


Some will have extradtion to ſignify any ſolution made by men- 


ſtruums: b in ſtrictneſs, there is this difference; that in 
felution ates abſorbs the whole ſubſtance of the body, 
but in e-tra&m it carries oft only a certain part of it: and in 
this ſenſe, camphire is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, but jalap is 
more properly ſaid to be extraZed; for the reſin is only taken 
out by the menſtruum, the other particles being left untouch- 
ed. See RESsOLUTION, and Diss0LUTION, 

ExTRACT10N alſo frequently ſignifies ſuen an inſpiſſation, or 
thickening of a ſolution, as that a certain quantity of the men- 
ſtruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture is reduced to 
the conſiſtence of honey; as in the extrads of ſaffron, gen- 
tian, and the like. 

Extradts are chiefly made from vegetables, and require diffe- 
rent menſtruums, according to the different nature of the 
plants; eſpecially the gummous kind: for ſuch as are mucila- 
ginous, as gum arabic, and tragacanth, &c. are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolved but in aqueous liquors; whereas reſinous gums, as gal- 
banum, ſcammony, Cc. mutt have burning ſpirits to diſſolve 
them. See Gum. 

There are others again of a middle nature, which may be diſ- 
ſolved in either fort of menſtruums, though not ſo eaſily in one 
as the other: thus aloes, and rhubarb, which are ſomething 
reſinous, are better made into extras with ſpirit of wine, 
than water: but plants, which abound leſs with reſin, ſuch as 
heilebore, &c. are more commodiouſly extracted with water. 
To perſorm extra: therefore aright, a proper menſtruum 


is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin as poſſible to the | 


body to be e tracted. See MENSTRUUM, 
EXTRACTION, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereb 


ſome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the order 


of nature, is drawn out of the ſame by manual application, or 
the help of inſtruments. 

Such is the extraction of a ſtone, formed in the bladder, or in 
the kidneys, &c. SeeSTONE. See alſo LiTHoTony. 
Extraclion belongs to the exereſis, as a ſpecies to its genus. 
See EXZRESIS. 


ExTRACTION, or Deſcent, in genealogy, denotes the ſtock, or 


family which a perſon is deſcended from. See DRScENr, 


and GENEALOOG v. 6 407 px 
In ſome military orders, chapters, &c. a candidate muſt make 


proof of the nobility of his extraction before he is admitted. 
See KNIGHT, ORDER, Ec. 


EXTRACTION of Roots, the method of finding the roots of given 


numbers, or quantities. See Roor. Ws © "I, AP 
The ſquare, cube, and other powers, of a number, or root, 
are formed by multiplying the given number into itſelf a grea- 


— 


its ſquare:—Such is the compoſition of powers 


a a certain number of times into itſelf, produces the 


To extract the ſquare root cut of a given number,—19, Divide the 


ter, or leſs number of times, 
or lower. See POWER. 
This multiplication compounds the powers, 


Zion of the root decompounds them again, 
their firſt principles or roots. So that the 


as the power required i; higher 


and the extyg. 
or reduces them 
* actian of the; 


is to the multiplication of the power, what the analyſis ; 
8 ty 


the ſyntheſis. 
Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which is the f 
of 4, or the factum of 4 by itſelf: and 16, multi lied Uuare 
makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the I" A 4 


LUTION. wee Inyo 
Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, by reaſon 
of 16 divided by 4; and the cube root of 64 
reaſon 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by t 
— Such is the extraction of roots. 

Hence, to extra# the root out of a given power 
thing as to find a number, e. gr, 4, Which being 


4 is the uot 
* 
he ſquare of 4: 


IS the fame 

multiplieg 
er, e. gr. 16 or 64, See POWER. Menn. 
For the extraction of ſquare and cube roots, it 
have the ſquares, and cubes of all the di 
exhibited in the follow table. 


| Roos | 1 | 2 | 3 + [5 [6:8] 
Square | I | 4 9 16 25 36 40 6,57 


49 6481 


Cubic | I | 8 | 27 | 64 [125 | 216 351/729 


Ap ls neceſſary to 
gits in readineſs ; 23 


given number into claſſes, of two figures a- piece; and include 
each claſs between two dots, commencing with the place of 
unites, or the right hand figure: the root will conſiſt of io many 
parts, or figures, as you have claſſes. - By the way obſerve, i 


may happen that for the laſt claſs on the left hand there fal 


only be one figure left. 

29. Then the leſt hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt figure 
of the root ſought; look in the table of roots for the ſquare 
root anfwering to that number: or, if that ſquare number be 
not preciſely there, to the next leſſer number: this root write 
down for the figure of the quotient ; and ſubtra& its ſquare 
from the left hand claſs.— To the remainder, bring down the 
next claſs toward the right. | 

3˙. Write down the double of the quotient-figure under the 
left hand figure of the fecond claſs; and ſeek how oft this 
double is contained in the figure over it : the quotient gives the 
ſecond figure of the root, | | 

4% Write the ſame quotient under the right hand figure of the 
the fame claſs; and ſubtract the product of the whole num- 
ber underwritten, multiplied by the firſt figure of the root, 
from the number over it, as in diviſion. 

5%. The operation being repeated according to the third and 
fourth ſteps, i. e. the remainder being ſtill divided by the dou- 


ble of the root as far as extracted, and from the remainder, the 


ſquare of the figure that laſt came out, with the decuple of 
that foreſaid diviſor augmented thereby, being ſubtracted ; you 
will have the root required. . | 

E. gr. To extract the root of 99856, point it after the fol 


lowing manner, 99856, then ſeek a number, ,whoſe ſquare 
ſhall equal the firſt figure 9, viz. 3, and write it in the quo- 
tient; then having ſubtracted from 9, 3X 3. or 9, there 
will remain o to which ſet down the figures as far as the next 
point, viz. 98 for the following operation. 

Then, taking no notice of the laſt figure 

8, ſay, how many times is the double of 3»...99850 ( 316 
or 6, contained in the firſt figure 9? An- 9 

ſwer 1. Wherefore having wrote 1 in tge 
quotient, ſubtra& the product, of 1 x 61, 098 

or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37, 61 

to which connect the laſt figures 56, and 

you will have the number 3756, in which 375 

the work is next to be carried on. Where - 3750 

fore alſo neglecting the laſt figure of this, 

wiz. 6, ſay how many times is the double 

of 31, or 62, contained in 375 (which + kung 
may be gueſſed at from the initial figures 6 and 37, by 65 
notice how many times 6 is contained in 37 Ane 6 
and writing 6 in the quotient, ſubtract 6.x 626, or 375% 
and there will remain o; whence it appears, that the 


is done, the root coming out 316. 


Otherwiſe, with the diviſors ſet down, it wil Kane ſo: 
7 99850 0316 
de ed 4067 e, 


4 : 


EXT 


Again, if you were to extract the root out of 22178791 : | 


22178791 ( 4709, 43637, Oc. firſt, having pointed it, 


16 ſeek a number, whoſe 
— ſquare (if it cannot be ex- 
617 actly equalled) ſhall be the 
609 next leſs ſquare, (or near- 
— eſt) to 22, the figures to 


the firſt point, and you 
34587 will find it to be 4, For 
— 5 * 5, or 257 is greater 
than 22; and 4 X 4, or 
7 6736 '16, is leſs; wherefore 4 
— will be the firſt figure of 
3426400 the root. This therefore 
2825649 being writ in the quotient, 
— — from 22, take the 2 
100 4 x 4, or16; and tot 
8555 remainder 6, adjoin the 
— next figures 17, and you 
356190400 will have 617; from 
282566169 whoſe diviſion, by the 
— — double of 4, you are to 
73624231 obtain the ſecond figure of 


the root, viz. neglecting the laſt figure 7, ſay, how many 
times 8 is contained in 61? Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 
in the quotient, and from 617, take the product of 7 into 
87, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the two 
next figures 87, and you will have 887 ; by the diviſion 
whereof by the double of 47, or 94, you are to obtain the 
third figure; in order to which ſay, how many times is 94. 
contained in 88? Anſwer ©; wherefore write © in the quo- 
tient, and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you will have 


88791, by whoſe diviſion by the double of 470, or 940, you 


are to obtain the laſt figure, wiz. ſay, how many times 940 
in 8879? Anſwer 9; wherefore write 9 in the quotient, 
and you will have the root 4709, But ſince the product 
9 x 9409, or 84681, ſubtracted from 88791 leaves 4110, 
the number 4709 is not the root of the number 22178791 
preciſely, but a little leſs. 
If then it be required to have the root approach nearer ; 
carry on the operation in decimals, by adding to the remain- 
der two cyphers in each operation. 'Thus the remainder 
4110, having two cyphers added to it, becomes 411000; by 
the diviſion whereof, by the double of 4709, or 9418, you 
will have the firſt decimal figure 4. Then having writ 4 in 
the quotient, ſubtract 4 x 94184, or 3767 36, from 411000, 
and there will remain 34264. And fo having added two more 
cyphers, the work may be carried on at pleaſure, the root 
at length coming out 4709, 43637, &c. 
But when the root is carried on half way or above, the reſt of 
the figures may be obtained by diviſion alone : as in this ex- 
ample, if had a mind to extraz? the root to nine figures, 
after the fre former 4709,4 are extracted, the four Jatter 
may he had, by dividing the remainder by the double of 
4709, 4. | 

hus, if the root of 32976, were to be extracted to five 
places, in numbers; after the figures are pointed, write 1 
in the quotient, as being the figure whoſe ſquare 1 x 1, or 
I, is the greateſt that is contained in 3, the figure to the firſt 

| point; and having taken the 

ſquare of 1 from 3, there will re- 
main 2: then having ſet the two 
I | next figures, viz. 29 to it, (viz. 


32976 ( 181, 59 


— to 2) ſeek how many times the 
2)229 double of 1, wiz. 2, is contained 
224 in 22, and you will find indeed 
— that it is contained more than 10 
36) 576 times; but you are never to take 
361 your diviſor 10 times, no, nor 9 


— — 


times in this caſe; becauſe the 
product of 9 x 29, or 261, is 
greater than 229, from which it 
would be to be taken, or ſubtraQted : wherefore write only 
8. And then having wrote 8 in the quotient, and ſubtracted 
8 * 28, or 224, there will remain 5; and having ſet down 
to this the figures 76, ſeek how many times the double of 18, 
or 36, is contained in 57, and you will find 1, and fo write 
in the quotient z and having ſubtracted 1 x 361, or 361, 
from 576, there will remain 215. Laſtly, to obtain the re- 
maining figures, divide this number 215, by the double of 
181, viz, 362, and you will have the 
ng writ in the quotient, give the root 181, 59. 
fter the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal 
numbers. — Thus the root of 329,76 is 18,159; and the 
root of 3,2976 is 1,8159 and the root of 0,032976, is 
©,18159, and ſo on. 
| 7 8 32, 976 is 5, 4247. thus the root of 
0 510. een . 
To extract the cube, or other higber root, 
he eatractian of the cubic root, 
be comprehended under one 


362)215(59, Cc. 


out of a given number, — 


by 


ures'59, which be-| 


But the root of 3297,6 is 57,4247-;| 


and of all other roots may | 
general rule, viz. every third 


' thrice multiplied by itſelf. 


7 


figure, beginning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the 
root to be extracted be a cubic one; or every fifth, if it be a 
quadrato-cubic, (or of the fifth power) and then ſuch a figure 
is to writ in the quotient, whoſe greateſt power (that is, 
whoſe cube, if it be a cubic power, or whoſe quadrato cube, 
if it be the fifth power, 2 ſhall either be equal to the figure, 
or figures, before the firſt point, or next leſs under them; 
and then having ſubtracted that power, the next figure will 
be found by dividing the remainder augmented by the next 
figure of the reſolvend, by the next leaſt power of the quotient 
multiplied by the index of the power to be extracted, that is, 
by the triple ſquare, if the root be a cubic one; or by the 
quintuple biquadrate (that is, five times the biquadrate) if the 
root be of the fifth power, &c. And having again ſubtracted 
the power of the whole quotient from the firſt reſolvend, the 
third figure will be found by dividing that remainder, aug- 
mented by the next figure of the reſolvend, by the next leſſer 
power of the whole quotient, multiplied by the index of the 
power to be extracted. 

Thus, to extract the cube root of 13312053, the number is 


firſt to be pointed after this manner, viz. 13312053, then 
you are to write the figure 2, whoſe cube is 8, in the firit 
place of the quotient, as, that which is the next leſſer cube 
to the figures 13, (which is not a perfect cube number) or 
as far as the firſt point; and having ſubtracted that cube, 
there will remain 5; 


which being augmented y 3 3120 53 ( 237 


by the next figure of Subtract the cube 8 

the reſolyend 3, and di- — 

vided by the triple ſquare 12 : 

of the quotient 2, by * eee ene 
e ard many times Subtract cube 12167 

3 Xx 4, or 12, is con- 1587) rem: 11450 
tained in 53, it gives 4 = 7176 . 0 
for the ſecond figure of 13312053 
the quotient. But ſince Remains o 


the cube of the quotient - 


24, viz, 13824, would come out too great to be ſubtracted 
from the figures 13312 that precede the ſecond point, there 
muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient : then the quotient 23 
being in a ſeparate place multiplied by 23, gives the ſquare 
529, which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 12167, 
and this taken from 13312, will leave 1145; which aug- 
mented by the next figure of the reſolvend o, and divided by 
the triple ſquare of the quotient 23, viz. by ſeeking how ma- 
ny times 3 X 529, or 1587, is contained in 11450, it gives 
7, for the third figure of the quotient. Then the quotient 
237, multiplied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which 
again multiplied by 237, gives the cube 13312053, and this 
taken from the reſolvend, leaves o. Whence it is evident, 
that the root ſought is 237. 


So, to extra? the quadrato-cubical root of 36430820, it 
muſt be pointed over every fifth figure; and the figure 3, 
whoſe quadrato- cube, or fifth power 243, is the next leſſer to 
364, c. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the quotient, 
Then the quadrato-cube 243, being ſubtracted from 364, 
there remains 121, which augmented by the next figure of 
the reſolvend, &c. 3, and | 

divided by five times the 
biquadrate of the quotient, - 
viz. by ſeeking how many 
times 5 x 81, or 405, is 
contained in 1213, it gives 
2 for the ſecond figure. 
That quotient 32, being 


36430820 ( 32, $5 


— — - _—— 


243 
405) 1213 ( 2 


— _—_——_—— 


33554432 
5242880) 2876388, 0 ( 5 


makes the biquadrate 1048576 ; and this again multiplied by 


32, makes the quadrato-cube 33554432, which being ſub- 
trated from the reſolvend, leaves 2876388. Therefore 32 


is the integer part of the root, but not the true root ; where- 
fore, if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, 


the remainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided by 


ns IS 


Vor. I. Ne LVII. 
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five times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by ſecking 
how many times 5 x 1048576; or 5242880, is contained in 
2876388, o, and there will come out the third figure, or 
the firſt decimal 5. And ſo by ſubtracting the quadrato-cube 
of the quotient 32,5 from the reſolvend, and dividing the re- 
mainder by five times its biquadrate, the fourth figure may be 
obtained. And ſo on in infinitum.. - - ED 

In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the extraction 


of a root; eſpecially where it cannot be had exactly. Now, 


the ſign, or character, whereby roots are denoted, is /: 
To which is added the exponent of the power, if it be above 
a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it be not. E. gr. / denotes 
the ſquare root. / the cube root, &c. See Roor. 

When a biquadratic root is to be extracbed, you may extract 
twice the ſquare root, becauſe /“ is as much as V. 
And when the cubo-cubic root is to be extrafted, you may 
firſt extract the cube root, and then the ſquare root of that 


cube root, becauſe the /e is the ſame as V x 3; whence 


ſome have called theſe roots, not cubo-cubic ones, but qua- 
3Fff drato— 


\ 


. — — >W 
— 
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drato-cubes. And the ſame is to be obſerved in other roots, 


Whoſe indexes are not prime numbers. | 
To prove the extraction of roots. —19, For a ſquare root: multiply 


the root found by itſelf, and to the product add the remainder, 


if there were any : if the ſum be equal to the number given, 


the operation is juſt, 


2?, For a cube root: multiply the root found by itſelf ; and the 
product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt product, add 
the remainder, if there were any: if the ſum come out the 
number firſt given, the work is juſt. 


After the like manner may the extradtion of other roots be 
proved, 


To extract the roots of equations, or alpebraic quantities. — The 


extraction of roots out of ſimple algebraic quantities, is evi- 
dent, even from. the nature, or marks of notation itſelf; as 
that Va a is a, and that yaaccisac, and that / Qa a 
c c is 3Z ac; and that / 49a*xxis7 a a x. And alſo that / 


— f i 225 and that 7 bb , and that / 
cc ee Cc cc C g bb 
QAAZTZ . 34 2 ' 423 - 
256d ny 7 and that /; is 2, and that 7/3 51 bs 
2 b 


s and that a a bb is /a b. Moreover, that b/ aacc, 
3. | 
or b into V/ a acc, is equivalent to b into a c, or abc, And 


that 3 c / 27 b 5 is equwalent to 3 * 225 or 2. . 


5 b 
And that — L A is equivalent to 2 
c 81 a a c 


2b, or to 22Þ*xx+6bx?, I ay theſe are all evi- 


9 a gac 


dent, becauſe it will appear at firſt ſight, that the propoſed 
quantities are produced, by multiplying the root, into them- 
ſelves (as a a from a into a; a a ec from a e into ae; ga ace 
from 3 ac into Zac, c.) But when quantities conſiſt of ſe- 
veral terms, the buſineſs is performed as in numbers. | 
Thus to extract the ſquare root out of a a 2 ab bb; in 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, viz. a 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a x a, there 
will remain 2 a b ＋ bb to 
aa T zab bbla gb find the remainder of the 
a a Its root by. Say therefore, how 


— many times is the double of 
o. 2 ab bb the quotient, or 2 a, contain- 
+2ab+bb ed in the firſt term of the re- 
— — mainder 2 a b? I anſwer b 
8 times] therefore write b in 


the quotient, and having ſub- 
tracted the product of b into 2 a I b, or 2 a b + b b, there 
will remain nothing. Which ſhews that the work is fi niſhed, 
the root coming out a  b. 
And thus to extract the root out of a. + 643 b 5 aab b 
— 12 a b + 4 by, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the 
firſt term a*, viz. a a, and having ſubtracted its ſquare 
a a X a a, or at, there will remain b#b + 5aabb 
— 12 a bs + b+ to find the remainder of the root. Say 
therefore, how many times is 2 a a contained in 6 a? b? 
Anſwer 3 a b; wherefore write 3 a b in the quotient, and 
having ſabtracted the product of 3 a b, into2aa + 3 ab, 
or bat br 9 a a b b, there will yet remain — 4 a a b b 
— 12 a bi ＋ 4 b+ to carry on the work. Therefore, ſay 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient, viz, 
2 a a + 6 a b contained in — 4 a a b — 12 a b., or 
which is the ſame thing, how many times is the double 
of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2 a a, contained in the 
firſt term of the remainder — 4 a a bb? Anſwer — 2 b b. 
Therefore having writ — 2 b b in the quotient, and ſub- 


tracted the product — 2 b b into 2 a a 4 Gab — 2 bb, 


or — 4a abb — lz ab + 4b, there will remain no- 
thing. | 
Whence it follows, that the root is a 4 3a b — 2 bb. 


at ＋ Gab +5aabb—12ab — 4b (aa + 3a—b2bb| 
a+ | 55 


— 6a b+9aabb—1za b +4 bt 
© ＋ Ca brqaabb 
icy — a | 
0 —4aabb—12ab + 4bt 
—4aabb - 12a b ＋ 4b“ 
— CO — = 


0 13. i349 


And thus the root of the quantity 'x x —a's + 1 2 a fis 
x —2 43 and the root of the quantity 54 ＋ 4 „8 y 
＋ 4 is yy 2y— 2; and the root of the quantity 164 
—24aaxxÞ+9xt+12bbxx— 16a abb z Abe is 


35 44a ⁰½ db, as may appear underneath, | 
| X * - & TA („- a | l ; 


* * | 
O0—ax-Eiaa 2 
0 9 


— 24a a — 16 a b* 
++ Ia bb + 4b, 


— —C_ 


O O 
y+4+4y —B8y +4(yy +2y —2 


y+ 

© | 
475 FK4yy 
O—4yy 


—SJy—37 +4 
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If you would extra# the cube root of a ＋ 3 2b 
b3, the operation is performed thus : 5 | +3a + 


a +3aab+3abb+Þ (ab 


a3 
3aa)o+3aab(b 
2 +3aab+3abb+bs 
O O O . 


Extra# firſt the cube root out of the firſt term a”, viz. a, and 
ſet it down in the quotient : then ſubtraCting its cube 2, ſay, 
how many times is its triple ſquare, or 3 a a, contained in 
the next term of the remainder 3aab? and there comes out 
b; wherefore write b in the quotient, and ſubtracting the cube 
of the quotient a + b, there will remain o; therefore a + b 
is the root. After the ſame manner, if the cube root is to be 
extracted out bf 26 ＋ 6 25 — 40 23 + 96 2 — bg, it will 
come out zz ＋ 22 — 4. And fo likewiſe in higher roots, 

EXTRANEOUS Motion. See the article Morton. 

EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common courſe, 
Sc ORDINARY. | 

EXTRAORDINARY Comwriers, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome ur- 
gent occalion, See COURIER. 

Embaſſador, or Enuꝶm EXTRAORDINARY, is ſuch a one a is 
ſent to treat, or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important affair, 
as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. or even on occa- 
ſion of ſome ceremony, as condolance, congratulation, &c. 
See EMBASSADOR, and ORDINARY. 5 
A Gazette, Journal, or other. \News-paper extraudinam, is 
that-publiſhed after ſome, great and notable event, containing 
the detail, or particulars thereof, which were not found in the 
ordinary papers. Our news writers generally uſe poſtſcripts, 
or "Sha e inſtead of extraordinaries. ; 

EXTRAORDINARY Culverin. See the article Culver. 

EXTRAVAGANTES, a part of the canon law, containing 
diverſe conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the body of 
the canon law. Whence the denomination -extravogants: : 

quaſi extra corpus juris vagantes. See CANON Lau. 
| The extrauagantes are divided into two parts: the firſt contains 
XX conſtitutions of John XXII: and the ſecond, other later con 
ſtitutionsof the ſaid John and his ſucceſſors. See CONSTITUTION. 

EXTRAVASATION *, in medicine, a motion of the blood, 

whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veins or a 

teries, and either gathers, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoft part, of 

is thrown quite out of the body. See BLooD, &. 
® 'The word is formed of the Latin, extra, without, and £4, vel. 

The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural repletions, 

and diſtentions of the veſſels; or lacerations, and eroſions _ 

of. There is a neceſlity for bleeding, to prevent-the-b ai 

growing to ſuch a head as. to extravaſate. See ons q 

— In wounds of the head, particularly, bleeding 1s fece fs 

to prevent the extravaſationsof the blood in . ee of 

ExXTRAYASATION, is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpe⸗ . 0 
other humours beſide the blood; as the Iympha, une © 
See Dxops v. . e . 
The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of a 
which ooze out of their trees: either ſpontaneouſly, or at lt 

ons. See Gun, BalsAu, Ce. 91 \ 1nd outer- 

XTREAM, or ExxaRUuU-, is applied to the laſt germ 
moſt part of any tlüng; or that which finiſhes, "an 
it on that ſide. WEE ES 

The extræams of a line are points. There 18 10 pou 21 

ak. | ing-chrough we 

one extream, into the ether, without going cougſe w in r- 

dle. Extream remedies;mult only: be had 7 —_ | 

' tream neceſſity. 5 $1.53 $6 4 1 | mi- 

| Sons een e arif the denomination e r _ 
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mities, to the arms and legs. See Bop, Ss; of. 62 bone; 
| The arms, or EXTREMITIES, CO cabitus, f- 
| thirty-one in each, viz. .the-omoplate, bhumerus,“ and ffteen 
diuus, eight in the carpus, ſcur in the mam . | 

in the fingers. See ARM, Bong, OMGBLATS be 


* 


r ea ae SzS_CTC9Caa o> my 


'TREMITIES, or conſiſt of ſixty ; thirty in 
be bn femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the tar- 
ſus, five in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the fingers. See 
LEO, FEMUR, Oc. t 

raus, in logic, denote the two extr-am terms of the con- 
Aation of a ſyllogiſm, viz. the predicate and ſubject. See 
= CoxncLUSION. 


very religiouſly, The truth is, they do not ſeem to have any 
other ſacrament of extream uno beſide this —Yet. Fa. Goar 
obſerves, though it be only a ceremony, with regard to thoſe 
in health, it is a real ſacrament to thoſe that are fick. 

In their great churches they have a lamp, wherein this oil for 
the ſick is preſerved: this lamp they call, Kar Tu evy snaryy 


that is, the lamp of oil joined with prayer: for what the Latins 
IT bey are called extreams, from their relation to another term, call extream unction, the Greeks call 8% gAater, or 4.6 eε,; 


which is a medium, or mean between them. See MDium. that is, oi with prayer, or holy oil. 

The predicate, as being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſition, | EXTREMUM Clauſit Diem. See the article Diem. 

is called the maus extremum, greater extream ; and the ſub- EXTRINSIC, is applied in the ſchools in various ſenſes. — 
ect, as being put in the ſecond, or minor propoſition, is called | Sometimes it ſignifies a thing's not belonging to the eſſence of 

due evans extremum, leſſer extream. See PREDICATE, and] another: in which ſenſe the efficient cauſe, and the end or 

SUBJECT. 


ſcope of a thing, are ſaid to be extrinſic, or extrinſic cauſes. 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal, Peter is a man ; | See Cavse. ; 


| therefore Peter is an animal; the word animal is the greater 
extream ; Peter the leſs extream; and man the medium. See 
SYLLOGISM. Ed i WIE r 
Exrx Au and mean proportion, in geometry, is when a line is] out: as when fire introduces heat, Ec. 
bo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment, as | Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied to another. — 
| that ſegment is to the other, 


; Thus, accidents and adherences are ſaid to be extrinſic to the 
= Or, as Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, that 


q ſubject; and thus viſion is extrinſic to the wall ſeen. See AC- 
the rectangle under the whole line and the leſſer ſegment, is ip ENT. 


equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. i ExTRINsIC Argument. 5 ge ARGUMENT. 
The invention of this diviſion is thus: let the given line be | ExTRINSc Service. E 4 SERVICE. 

AB, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64. Ne 1.) and for the greater |[EXUBERANCE ®, in rhetoric, &c, a redundancy, See RE- 
ſegment put æ, the leſſer will be ar. Then by the hypo-| punvpance, and Pironasn. 
theſis, a: »: —- X :. Therefore a a —ax=x x, conſe- 


Sometimes it implies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another.[n which ſenſe thoſe cauſes are ſaid to be 
extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into a ſubject from with- 


, The word is compounded of the Latin ex and «er, plentiful, 
quently a a SK aN. And by adding + a a on each ſide, of uber, udder. F = 
to make x x + ax + 4 a 2 a comflleat ſquare, the equation EX UDATION, the act of ſweating out. — In which manner, 
will ſtand thus a a =xx+phxa+Zaa. 


Now, fince the latter is exatly a fquare, its root + 2 8 rg N ſaid to be produced from trees. See 
a = £ aa, and by tranſpoſition it will be / aa — +| EXULCERATION, in medicing, the act of cauſing, or pro- 
2=x; which laſt equation is a canon to find x. | ducing uleers. See ULCER, 

For at the foot of A B == a, ſet at right angles CB Ha: Thus, arſenic exulcerates the inteſtines : corroſive humours ex- 
then draw C A, the ſquare of which is equal, ABq+CBq\ wherate the skin. See CorRoson. | 
a a. And therefore ACmD=y aa; make CD==CA. 


EXULCERATION is ſometimes alfo uſed for an ulcer itſelf ; but 
From whence CB = a being taken, as the caſe requires, 


more generally for thoſe beginning eroſions, which wear away 
there remains BD = x; which transferred into A B, ſhall | the ſubſtance, and form ulcers. See Eros10n. 


give the point E, where A B ts cut according to extream and Exulcerations in the inteſtines, are marks of poiſon. See Porson. 
mean proportion. EXUSTION, the act of burning with fire; uſed in ſome opera- 
This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you would] tions by ſurgeons. See Burn, CavTEery, &c. 
have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare of any number, | EXUVIZA. “*, in phyſiology, tranſient parts of certain animals, 
d the ſquare of its half, and extract as near as you can, the | which they put off, or lay down, and aſſume new ones, 
— — of the ſum; from whence taking halt, the remain- The wall is Latin, formed from exuere, to put off, to diveſt, 
der is the greater part. | Such, eſpecially are the skins, or ſloughs of ſerpents ; ſhells of 
= EXTREAM - UNCTION, one of the facraments of the lobſters, and the like, which are annually changed, and re- 
Romiſh church, the fifth in order, adminiſtered to people dan- newed in the ſpring. See REggopucTion. . | 
C . es Tp alley + fn Soy Lp Kea py 
eral prayers -over / . - 
es Jug FAM | l been depoſited there at the deluge; as being the real ſpoils of 
It is called extream umction, as being only given to perſons in| once living creatures. See SHELL, Fossi I, DELUGE, Oc. 
ertremity. In the XIIIth century, it was called the undtm of | EYE, the organ, or part of the body, whereby viſion is effected, 
the ſick, and not extream un#tion : for in the earlier ages, it S e. ba 3 objects are repreſented to the mind. See 
iven before the viaticum; which practice, according t ISION, and VISIBLE. 
Fe ane Sd de Mit g, e Theor Le of gs, 6 rang vided e nm 
VIATIcuu. 3 and external parts; or into the eye properly ſo called, and the ap- 
The reaſons he aſſigns for the change are, that in that age pendages thereof. 5 : 
there aroſe diverſe miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which we find | Under the latter claſs, come the orbit, or cavity baba a 
mentioned and condemned -in the Engliſh councils, Among eye is placed; the ſupercilium, or cye-broto, whereby T3? . 
the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had receiyed this ſacrament, in other nuſances, are prevented falling down into it; the pal- 
caſe they recovered, might not make uſe of _ 1 As pebr br het 9 ma oth woes 5 g 8 ep: 
meat, nor go bare- footed : whence they ch e to for ru ing wit their cihd, or inges Ot Nair, to. rear the too nerce 
it till the laſt extremity 53 which practice prevailed. See the impreſſion of the ie and keep off flies and moats; 8 the 
e 2 er 2 N yur 3997 x that of | canthr, ph angles. PALPEBRA, CILIA, ORBIT, CAx- 
Wincheſter in 1308; a. Mabillon, 4a Sane. 7. THUS, &c. | 
Sec, III. p. 1. 5 a e The ye properly ſo called, is of a globular form, and conſiſts of 
The form of extream unction is now deprecative, as the divines| tunics, humours, and veſſels. Sce/T'Unica, HumouR, Cc. 
call it; formerly it was abſolute and indicative. bog In ſome parts it is lined with fat; and it is moved with muſcles ; 
This ſacrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alſo in the] which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though ſomewhat in- 
Greek church, and throughout the eaſt, though under another | accurately, reckoned among the conſtituent parts of the 5 
name, and with ſome difference in the circumſtances; in that! 'The twmcs, coats, or membranes f the eye are fix : vi. oo 
the b do not _ _ their- 2 are _ to extremity, | The adnata, ns enen Fabry = hoe ba of i 
m order to anoint them: but the ſick generally go to church] eye, except the fore- part, ca the /g t; and making wha 
themſelves; and it is adminiſtered to them as often as they are n popularly call the white of the eye + though this is not rec- 


indiſpoſed: the Greeks taking that direction of St. James, koned as a proper tunic of the eye. 29, Immediately under 
C. V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a| the adnata, is the ſcletorica, which covers the whole globe of 


general ſenſe : Is any ſiet among you ? let bim call for the elders| the eye; being opake every where, but in the fore-part, which 
ef the church, and let them pray over him, anzinting him with oil. covers the ſight and is tranſparent like horn; which has occa- 
Fa. Dandini diſtinguiſhes two kinds of unction among the Ma- ſioned anatomiſts to account this a diſtin membrane, the 3d 
romtes : the one called, nmion with the gil of the lamp but in number, and to denominate it the cornea. The 4th is the 
rily a choroides, ſituate immediately under the ſclerotica. Its fore- 


this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental «nom, ordinarily ad- | | 
miniſtered to ſueh as are in extreme ſickneſs ; for that the oil] part, like the former, is tranſparent, and therefore accounted 
a diſtinct, or 5th coat, and called the zvea. Of the duplica- 


is only conſecrated by a prieſt, and that it is given to all who | | 
are preſent, not to the ſick only, but alſo to the healthy : | ture of this part of the tunic, is formed a ſtriped, variegated 
even the prieſt who officiates partakes of it. The other Kind circle, called the iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of diffe- 
of union, according to that father, is only for the ſick; rent colours, and gives the denomination of this or that co- 
it 18 performed with oil -conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on lour to the che. In its middle is an aperture, or perforation, 
Holy Thurſday. And ; this, - it ſeems, is their ſacramental called the pupil, or apple of the eye, about which the iris forms 
unezwn, 0 A „ 43 I uh 5 the inſide of this tunic, ſpring certain fibres, 
But that unctian with lamp oil, is in uſe not only among the which ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, form the liga- 
Laronites, but 42 7 all the eaſtern church; who uſe it | mentum ciliare. The 6th tunic, which ſome only make the 
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Zd, is the retina, ſo called, as reſembling a net, and covering 


only the fund, or the bottom of the eye, oppoſite to the ſight. 
Of the three proper tunics, the ſclerotica, choroides, and reti- 
na, the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being detached 


from the brain as an outer coat, or cover of the optic nerve, 


till arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there expanded into a 
tunic: the ſecond is derived from the pia mater, and tranſ- 
mitted likewiſe from the brain, along with the optic nerve ; 
the third may be ſaid to be derived from the brain, or medulla 
itſelf, as being an expanſion of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
optic nerve, See each tunic deſcribed under its proper article, 
ConJuncTiva, SCLEROTICA, CORNEA, CHOROIDES, 
UvEtA, and RETINA. See alſo Ir1s, and PUPILLA. 
The humours of the eye, incloſed between theſe tunics, are 
three: viz. 19, The aqueous, a limpid, tranſparent humour, 
ſituate in the forepart of the eye, immediately under the cor- 
nea, and occaſioning its protuberance. 2", The ery/tallne, 
fituate immediately under the aqueous, behind the uvea, op- 
ſite to the pupil. 39. The witrious, or glaſſy humour, 
which fills all the hind part of the cavity of the globe; and is 
that which gives the ſpherical figure to the eye. On its back 
part is the retina ſpread, See each humour under its proper 
article, AQUEOUs, CRYSTALINE, and VITRIOUS. 
Some authors finding theſe humo.rs cover'd with proper mem- 
branes, have given diſtinct names to them, as the aqueous, 
cryſtalline, and vitrious tunics ; but theſe being only productions 
of the other coats above-mentioned, the diſtinction is not much 
regarded, 
The veſſels of the eye are nerves, glands, arteries, and veins. 
I. The nerves are the optic pair, which iſſuing through a 
perforation in the skull, behind the orbit, enter the ball of the 
eye, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves therein; the outer coat, as 


already obſerved, going to form the ſclerotica, the inner to the 


choroides, and the medulla to the retina, See OyT1c Nerve, &c. 
Beſide which, the motorii, pathetici, the firſt branch of the 
fifth pair, called !pthalmics, and the 6th pair are beſtowed on 
the muſcles of the eye. See Nerve. 

29, On the upper part of the ball of the eye, near the leſſer or 
outer canthus, is the glandula innominata, or lachrymalis, which 
ſeparates the matter of the tears, to be diſcharged by the con- 
tinual motion of the eye-/id, upon the cornea, to moiſten it, 
and facilitate its motion. The tears falling down the cornea, 
are ſtopped by the edge of the under ge- lid, along which they 
run, till they fall into two ſmall holes in the great angle, one 
in each eyelid, called puncta lachrymalia, which lead to a ſmall 
bag, from the bottom of which a ſmall tube ariſing, opens in- 
to the noſe. Between the two puncta, is a caruncle, or emi- 
nence which ſerves to ſeparate and keep them open, and which 
was anciently taken for th@glandula lachrymalis. See La- 
CHRYMAL, LACHRYMALIA, TEARS, &c. 

39. The eye receive arteries, both from the internal and ex- 
ternal carotids, and returns the blood by veins that go to the 
jugulars. See CAROTID, and JUGULAR. 

The muſcles of the eye are fix ; four of which are from their 
ſituation called recti, or ſtraight muſcles; and two, cbligui. 
The re&i come from ſeveral points of the bottom of the orbit, 
and run immediately between the ſclerotica and adnata : they 
derive ſeveral denominations from their ſeveral offices, viz. at- 
tollens, or ſuperbus, which draws the eye upwards : deprimens, 
or humilis, which caſts it down: adducens, and potator, which 
draws the eye towards the noſe : and abducens, or indignator, 
which draws it the other way toward the leſſer angle. The 
two oblique muſcles are, the ſaperior, called alſo rotator, and 
trechlearis ; and the inferior. See each muſcle in its proper 
place, ATTOLLENS, DEPRIMENSs, ADDUCENS, ABDUCENS, 
OBLiqQuus, TROCHLEARIsS, &c. 

The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends to this, that 
there be produced a diſtinct and vivid collection in the bottom 
of the eye, directly under the pupil, of all the rays, which pro- 
ceeding from ny point of an object, and entering the eye, pe- 
netrate the cryſtalline humour ; and that ſo many points be 
painted in the botom of the 2ye, as are conſpicuous in an ob- 


ject, that ſo a ſmall image like thereto, may be repreſented on | 


the retina, See Ray, and RapianT. 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant or refleCting point, 
{triking on the cornea, are refracted towards the perpendicular, 
and thus determined to proceed through the aperture of the pu- 
pil to the ſurface of the cryſtalline : while other rays, which 
entered ſo obliquely as to be thrown upon the iris, are reflected 
out again, that they may not difturb the diſtinctneſs of the ſight: 
and others whoſe leſs obliquity threw them between the uvea 
and vitrious humour, are extinguiſhed in the darkneſs thereof: 
that none can be propagated through the vitrious, but ſuch as 
paſſing through the pupil, ſtrike on the cryſtalline. See CR x- 
STALLINE, and REFRACTION. | 

In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or dila- 
ting by its right fibres, the pupilla of the qe; admits fewer or 
more rays, as the object is nearer or more vivid; or remoter 
and more languid. See PuP1r., 


Now, the flatter the figure of the cornea is, the leſs does it collect 


the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence fewer arrive at 
the cryſtalline, and thoſe more diverging : unleſs when they come 


| 


— 


It is not, however, myopes and old men alo 


2 IT 


from a very remote object: on the contrary, the 


the more of the rays from any point does i "ounder it 
on the cryſtalline; and thoſe he MAT __ toy 
one great cauſe of the defects in the eyes both of * Whence 
myopes. Again, the rays tranſmitted through Ty 
cryſtalline, are there refracted a- new, further 6 tothe 
rendered converging; ſo as that thoſe which cam ected, wy 
ſame point of the object, are now thrown in one e from 
the vitrious, upon the retina ; where they paint i dons 
preciſe point of the object whence they flowed An lit tha 
if the cryſtalline be very denſe, or ſpherical, the f cordingh, 
point wherein they are united, will be too near and 
or rare, the point will be tco remote; the effect of | 
is confuſion, And hence another cauſe of the defects 
opes and presbytæ. See Mvors, and Px ESET T of ny. 
ne, that would h. 
ſion, in moſt Caſes 
remote, Very {mal 
mon condition of i. 


bour under theſe defects, and have their yi 
confuſed, as in objects very near, and yery 
or very great : but thoſe would be the com 
ſion. Diſtinct viſion, depending abſolutely on the union of al 
the rays coming from the ſame point of the object, on the ſ 
preciſe point of the retina; and rays from objeds at differen 
diſtances, being united at different diſtances behind the 8 
ſtalline; it were impoſſible, e. gr. for the ſame + © 7 
ſtinctly any two objects differently diſtant from it Bu 
ture has made a proviſion againſt theſe defects; and that in 
cipally, by bringing the cryſtalline nearer to the 1 pa 
further from it occaſionally ; which is effected two Wa 5 y 
either by compreſſing the bulb of the qe by the four mula 
ſtrongly contracted at once, which changes the figure of the 
aqueous humour, and renders the eye oblong ; or by the lo- 
mentum ciliare, augmenting and diminiſhing the convexity of 
the cryſtalline, and ſetting it nearer or further from the retina 
See SEEING, SIGHT, Cc. 

As complex as the mechaniſm of the ez may ſeem, and 2 
manifold as the parts are which have a relation hereto: the 
juſtneſs of viſion ſeems to require an exact habitude in them 
all, — Thus, though the pupil be no ſubſtantial part of the ge, 
but only an aperture of the uvea almoſt peryctully changing 
its bigneſs according to the different degrees of light the ge 
chances to be expoſed to ; and therefore ſhould ſeem, while this 
hole remains open, to perform its office, by giving entrance to 
the incident rays of light: yet Mr, Boyle ſaw a woman, who, 
after a fever, not being able to dilate the pupille of her ves, as 
before, though they were little narrower than ordinary; 
had ſhe thereby almoſt loſt her fight.—And on the other ſide, 
though a competent wideneſs of the pupil be requiſite to a clear 
and diſtinct viſion, yet if its dilatation exceeds the due limits, 
there is thereby produced a conſiderable diſtemper of ſight. It 
may ſeem alſo but a ſlight circumſtance, that the tranſparent 
coats of the eye ſhould be deyoid of colour ; and of as little 
moment, that the cornea ſhould be very ſmooth, provided it 
remain tranſparent : yet when either of theſe circumſtances is 
wanting, the fight is greatly vitiated, — Thus we fee, that in 


the yellow jaundice, the adventitious colour wherewith the e 


is tinged, makes the patient think he ſees many objects yellow, 
which are of contrary colcur, 

It has of late been an opinion, that though both ces be open, 
and turned towards an object, yet only one of them at a ume 
is effeQually employed in giving the repreſentation of it: ſ 
that the having of two eyes ſhould ſeem in ſome ſort a redun- 
dance. — But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations which 
invalidate this opinion, and ſhew that both the eyes are of ule 
at the ſame time.—He aſſures us, be has found by frequent 
experiment, that his two eyes together, beheld an object in 
another ſituation, than either of them apart would do, — He 
adds, that he has met with a perſon, who had a cataract in 
his eye for two or three years, without finding any impediment 
in his ſight, though others had, during that time, taking no- 
tice of a white film that had croſſed his qe: till at NN 
pening to rub his ſound eye, he was ſurprized to find bimſ- x 
the dark: and that a very ingenious perſun, who by an _— 
dent had one of his eyes ſtruck out, told him, that 3 
months after, he was apt to miſtake the ſituation and di 


of 8 ; for having frequent occaſion to pour liquors out of 


one vial into another, after this misfortune he often ſpl E. 
and let them run quite beſide the necks of the vu 
thought he was pouring them directly into. | 

The like was related to him by another perſon, who had, bj 


' a wound, loſt the uſe of one of his 99es 3 VIZ, K 


time after, he often, i, pouring out his wine, 
mouth of the bottle, or glaſs. N þ 
A yet more conſiderable inſtance of this kind, the me" 
thor gives us, of a noble perſon, who, in a hight, 


at his mouth; after Which accident, he could not 


drink out of one veſſel. into another; but had b. ht 


lates by letting them fall out of his hand, when be! 
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had one of 
. out 
his ches ſtrangely mangled by a musket ball, which — pour 


he table: 
had given them to another, or ſet them down00 d fun- 


he added, that this aptneſs to migjudge of diſtances ue fer 
tion, continued with him, though nat in the fave Gepe L 
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The comparative ſtructure, and anatomy of the eye, is very 


curious: the ſituation, number, conformation, &c, of this 
organ, in different animals, being finely and wonderfully 
adapted to their different circumſtances, occaſions, and manners 
living. 
1 wer and ſome other creatures, 'an ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, the eye is placed chiefly to look forwards ; but withal 
ſo ordered, as to take in nearly the hemiſphere before it. — In 
birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are ſo ſeated, as to 
take in near a whole ſphere, that they may the better ſeek 
their food and eſcape danger. —In others they are ſeated fo as 
to ſee behind them, or on each fide, whereby to ſee the ene- 
my purſuing them: Thus, in hares and conies, the eyes are 
very protuberant, and placed ſo much towards the fide of the 
head, that their two eyes take in nearly a whole ſphere : where- 
as in dogs, that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more forward in 
the head, to look that way more than backward, 
Generally, the head is contrived to turn this and that way, 
chiefly, for the occaſions of the eyes ; and generally the eyes 
themſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, backwards, 
and ſidewiſe, for the more commodious reception of the viſual 
rays. Where nature deviates from theſe methods, ſhe always 
makes uſe of very artful expedients to anſwer the ſame end, 
'Thus, in ſome creatures, the eyes are ſet out at a diſtance from 
the head, to be moved here and there, the one this way, and 
the other that; as in ſnails particularly, whoſe eyes are con- 
tained in their four horns, like atramentous ſpots fitted to the 
end of their horns, or rather to the ends of thoſe black fila- 
ments, or optic nerves, ſheathed in the horn. Power, Exper. 
Phil. OBf. 31. 
And in other creatures, whoſe eyes or head is without motion, 
as in diverſe inſects, that defect is ſometimes made up by their 
having more eyes than two; as in ſpiders, which having no 
neck, and conſequently the head being immoveable, the defect 
is ſupplied by the ſituation and multiplicity of their eyes; ſome 
having four, ſome fix, and others eight, all placed in the fore- 
front of the head, which is round like a locket of diamonds. 
The reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live by catching | 
ſo nimble, and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to ſee her every 
way, and to take her per ſaltum, without any motion of the 
head to diſcover them, j 


Again, men, and moſt quadrupeds, are found to have ſeveral | 


muſcles belonging to their eyes, by help whereof they can turn || 


them any way, and ſo obvert the organ vf ſenſe to the object. 
hut nature not having given that mobility to the eyes of flies, 
ſhe in recompence furniſhes them with a multitude of little 
protuberant parts, finely ranged upon the convex of their large 
bulging eyes ; ſo that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds, 
numberleſs rays of light are reflected from objects placed on | 
either hand, above, or beneath the level of the zye, and con- 
veniently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects they 
come from, viſible to the animal; and by the help of a good 
microſcope, and a clear light, ſome hundreds of theſe little 
round protuberances may: be diſcovered, curiouſly ranged on 
the convexity of a ſingle eye of an ordinary fleſh-fly. - 
So ſcorpions are found to have above an hundred eyes; and 
Swammerdam has obſerved no leſs than two thouſand in the 
little inſect called ephemera. Ad 
In other creatures, the like deficiency is ſupplied by having 
their ges nearly two protuberant hemiſpheres, each conſiſting 
ot a prodigious number of other little ſegments of a ſphere. 
The cyes of a cameleon, Dr. Goddard obſerves, reſemble a 
lens, or convex glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſocket, which 
ſhe turns backward and forward without ſtirring the head; 
and ordinarily the one a contrary way to the other. 
Laſtly, the mole, which the ancients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Alb. 
Magnus, Sc. ſuppoſed to have no eyes at all, is now found 
to furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the apparatus 
of viſion, For that animal living altogether under-ground, 
light would generally be uſeleſs to it, and ſo tender a part as 
the eye, troubleſome. It has therefore eyes, but thoſe ſo ex- 
ccedingly ſmall, and withal fituate fo far in the head, and co- 
vered fo ſtrongly over with hair, that they cannot ordinarily 
be either of ſervice or diſſervice to it. Yet, to guide and ſe- 
cure it a little when it chances to be above ground, Borri- 
chius, Blaſius, Schneider, Mr. Derham, and others, obſerve, 
that it can protend, or put them forth beyond the skin, and 
—= 10 them back at pleaſure, ſomewhat after the manner 
nails. 
In the ꝙes of nocturnal animals is a part not yet mentioned, 
#12, a lort of tapetum at the bottom of the eye, which gives 
a kind of radiation on the pupil, enabling them to ſee and 
catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. Willis: hujus uſus 
of ocul i upillam quaſi Jubare inſito illuminare—quare in fele plu- 
"—_ * 8 et, at homint, avibus & Piſcibus deeft. De Ani- 
He adds, that in ſome perſons the iris has a faculty alſo of 
darting out light: and inſtances in a man of a hot head, who, 


after a plentiful drinking of generous wi 
in the darkeſt night. Id rg ay Ne, ee 


The like Pliny tells us of Tib. Cæſar, tha upon hi 

2 . pon his firſt 

waking in the night, he could king f I 
Vol, 18 8 Tt cou ſee every thing for a little while, 


as if in broad day-light. Nat. Hit. L. XI. C. 37. And, 
Dr. Briggs gives a parallel inſtance of a gentleman in Bedford- 
ſhire. Opthal. C. 5. § 12. 

Frogs, beſide the parts of the qe which they have in com- 
mon with men, and moſt quadrupeds, have à peculiar mem- 
brane, or cartilage, which is not commonly perceived, where- 
with they can, at pleaſure, cover the eye, without too much 
hindring the fight ; becauſe the membrane is both tranſparent 
and ſtrong, ſo that it may paſs for a kind of moveable cornea, 
or occaſional ſafe-guard to the eye. | 

In furniſhing frogs with this ſtrong membrane, the providence 
of nature ſeems very conſpicuous ; for they being amphibious 
creatures, deſigned to paſs their lives in watery places, which 
for the moſt part abound in plants endowed with ſharp edges, 
or points; and the progreſſive motion of this animal, being 
not by walking, but by leaping ; if his eyes were not provided 
with ſuch a cafe, he muſt either ſhut them, and fo leap blind- 
folded, or by leaving them open, muſt run the riſque of having 


the cornea cut, pricked, or otherwiſe offended : but this mem- 


brane, like a kind of ſpectacles, covers the eye, without tak - 
ing away the fight ; and as ſoon as the occaſion for it is over, 
the animal withdraws it into a little cell, where it reſts, till 
its uſe be again required. This membrane becomes viſible, 
by applying the point of a pin, or any ſuch ſharp thing, to 
the qe of a frog, whilſt his head is held ſteady ; for to ſcrecu 
his eye, he will preſently cover it therewith, and afterwards 
withdraw it, upon a removal of the ſuſpected danger.—And 
becauſe many birds are deſtined to fly among the branches of 
trees and buſhes, leſt by this means the prickles, twigs, leaves, 
Sc. ſhould wound or offend their eyes, nature has alſo given 
them ſuch another kind of horny membrane as we ſce in 
frogs. See NICTITATING. | 

Naturaliſts relate wonders of the ſharpneſs and accuracy of the 


on of ſome animals, as the eagle, &c. beyond thoſe of men. 
ee EAGLE, c. 


Yet do thoſe of men ſeem improveable to a ſurpriſing degree : 


— Mr. Boyle inſtances in a major of a regiment of king, 
Charles T. who being afterwards forced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid, to do his king a piece of ſervice of an extraordinary 
nature and conſequence ; which being there judged very irre- 
gular, he was committed to an uncommon priſon, or rather 
dungeon ; having no window belonging to it, only a hole in 
the wall, at which the keeper put in proviſions, and preſently 
cloſed it again on the out- ſide, but not perhaps very exactly. 
— For ſome weeks this gentleman continued utterly in the 
dark, very diſconſolate; but afterwards he began to think he 
ſaw ſome little glimmering of light, which, from time to 
time, increaſed, ſo that he could not only diſcover the parts 
of his bed, and other ſuch large objects, but at length, amidſt 
this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mice that frequented his 
chamber, to eat the crumbs of bread which fell upon the 
ground, and diſcern their motions very well, 

The author juſt mentioned, in his Obſervations on witiated 


fight, gives us ſome uncommon phænomena, that regard the 


zyes—He furniſhes ſeveral inftanceg of nyQalopias, or people 
whoſe eyes in the day-time were quite dark, or at leaſt fo dim, 
that they could hardly diſcern their way; who yet, ſoon after 
ſun-ſet, and during twi-light, ſaw very clearly. See NycTa- 
LOPIA. 

This brings to mind an odd caſe of an old learned divine, who 
complained, that during the day-time, his right-hand ſhook fo 
much, that he could not manage his pen ; and therefore was 
forced to make uſe of it only by candle-light. 

But, which is yet more ſtrange, one of theſe patients who 
could only ſee by night, could diſtinguiſh ſome colours, viz. 
black and white, but not others, eſpecially red and green. 
The meadows to this perſon did not appear green, but of an 
odd, darkiſh colour, and when ſhe had a mind to gather vio- 
lets, though ſhe kneeled in the place where they grew, ſhe 
could not diſtinguiſh them by the colour from the graſs about 
them, but only by their ſhape or touch. | 


Artificial Eve, is an optical machine, where objects are repre- 
ſented after the ſame manner as in the natural qe; of conſi- 


derable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner of viſion. 

Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres of 
hard, dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent the ball 
of the eye : Let the anterior, or fore-hemiſphere, be perfora- 
ted with a round hole in C, (Tab. Optics, fig. 9.) to ſupply 
the place of a pupil; and therein fit a thin, plane glaſs, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, a concayo-convex glaſs, to ſerve 
for the cornea. In the inſide, have a ſhort draw-tube G, 
with a lens convex on both ſides, to do the office of the cry- 


ſtalline therein. In the hind, or poſterior hemiſphere, fit ar6- 


ther drawn tube E F, with a plain pak therein, having its in- 


ner ſurface ſmooth, though not po , repreſenting the re- 
tina and optic nerve. | | 


If now the aperture C, be turned towards any object; and 


the draw-tube FE be gradually pulled out ; you will have 


the object beautifully and ſtrongly repreſented, in all its co- 


lours, on the retina, only in an inverted order. See VISION. 
It being of no conſequence what the figure of the inner cavity 


is; any room, or chamber, ſo darkened as only to receive 
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light from a ſingle hole, with a glaſs convex on both fides| Its longitude, latitude, r. See among thoſe 
fitted therein; will do the office of an artificial eye, and exhibit] ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus. * of the otte 


all the objects oppoſed to the aperture, on a wall, or a white |Cats-Eve, Oculus Cati, in Nat. Hiſt. a precious fone; 
cloth, ſtretched at a proper diſtance from the aperture : with | 


this circumſtance, that the leſs ſphere the glaſs is a ſegment 


of, the larger will the figures appear. And this is the cele- 


brated camera obſcura, See CAMERA Obſcura, 
Eve in Perſpeftive. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 
Altitude of the EYE. See the article ALTITUDE. 


Evx, in architecture, is uſed for any round window made in | 


pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. See 
Wirxpow. | 
Bullocks - Eve, Oeuil de bauf, denotes a little sky - light in 


the covering, or roof, intended to illumine a granary, or the | 


like, | 
The ſame term is applied to the little lutherns in a dome, as 


in that at St. Peter's at Rome, which has 48 in three rows. | 


See LUTHERN, 


Eve of a Dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the dome; as 
that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's at London. — | 


It is uſually covered with a lantern. See DomE. 


alſo ſur's eye, oculus ſolis : and taken by Dr. ; calle 
the — of the anions, 4 Woodwar, for 
It is tranſparent, of a gliſtering „ interch 
ſtraw-colour : uſually oblong as 4, ay and I 
opal, only much harder. — It is found in diverſe part 72 
{-Indies, but thoſe of the iſland of Ceylon are the ci 
prized, | 
Crabs-Evx, Oculus Cancrorum. See CRABs-Eyes, 
Goats-EyE, Oculus Caprinus, is when there is a white ſpeck 
the pupil of the eye, as is ſeen in the eye of goats, Ph fe. 
call it Ægias, At tas. |: FN 
Hares Eve, Oculus Leporinus *, in medicine, a diſcaſe ariſing from 
a contraction of the upper eye-lid, which prevents its being able 
to cover its part of the eye : ſo that the patient is obliged tof 
with the eye half open, after the manner of hare. 
* Phyſicians call it /ageptha!mia, a Greek word, Cignifying the 
| ”- thing, being compounded of 9s, bare, and 10 $44. 
AO, eye. 


Eve of the Volute, in architecture, is the centre of the volute, or 
that point wherein the helix, or ſpiral, whereof it is formed, 


commences.— Or, it is the little circle in the middle of the vo- 
lute, wherein are found the thirteen centres for deſcribing the | 
circumvolutions thereof. See Tab. Archit. fig. 41. lit. b. and 


fig. 42. See alſo VOLUTE. 
Eye, in agriculture and gardening, denotes a little bud, or 


ſhoot, inſerted into a tree by way of graft. See ENGRAFT-| 


ING, 


The term eye, oculus, is alſo uſed for a gem, or bud, as it 


ſtands on the parent-tree.-A tree with fine, ſtrong, healthy 


eyes. La. Quintin. P. 1. C. 3. Art. 6. The good branches | 


are thoſe which come in the order of nature, and that have 
large eyes pretty near each other. Id. This branch muſt be cut 
off at the third eye. Liger. See Bud, Gem, PRUNING, &c. 

Eve, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes alſo. uſed for a hole, or 
aperture, —Whence it is that the firſt of the big inteſtines is 
called cæcum, or the blind gut, as having no eye, or perfora- 
tion. — For a like reaſon the chemiſts call a veſſel, uſed in di- 
ſtillation, a blind head. 

Eye, in printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the 
types, or characters, uſed in printing: or, more ſtrictly, it is 
the graving in relievo, on the top of the letter; otherwiſe, 
called its face. See LETTER, 

It is the eye or face that makes the impreſſion ; the reſt, 
which they call the body, ſerving only to ſuſtain it. 

The eye of the e, is the little aperture at the head of that 
e which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. See E. 

Eve, is alſo uſed among jewellers, for the luſtre, and brilliant of 
pearls and precious ſtones, more uſually called the water. See 
WATER, GEM, &c. | | | 

EyE-brow, * SUPERCILIUM. 

EvE-lids. 8 BRA. 

Eve-I/eter. 8 WATER. 

I bite of the Ex k. 5 ee White, 

Bulli- EYE, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation taurus ; by the Arabs called aldebaran. See Al- 
DEBARAN, 

j 


EYRE “, or Eire, in law, fignifies the court of juſtice 
rant. See ITINERANT. 
9 208 word ſeems formed of the old French, erre, 
"as 
Hence, juſtices in the eyre, are thoſe whom Bracton calls, jy. 
| fliciariss itinerantes. See JUSTICE in Eyre. [ 
EvRE of the foreſt, is otherwiſe called ju/ice ſeat ; which by the 
r = to be held every three years, by the ju- 
ices o reſt journeying up and down for that 
See FOREST. i * 
'EYRIE, or AvRI1E, among falconers, the neſt where hawk: 
ſit, and hatch, and feed their young. 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neſt, is called an 
eyeſs, See HAwk, and FALcox. 


Itine- 


iter, wy, 


| EZECHIEL's Reed, or Rod, a ſcripture meaſure, computed 


by late writers to amount to one Engliſh foot, eleven inches, 
+ of an inch. See MEASURE. 

EZRA, or EsDRAs, in divinity.— The books of Ezra, are two 
books of we ſcripture, compoſed by Ezra, or Edras, the 
high-prieſt of the Jews during the captivity ; and particularly 
about the time when they returned to Paleſtine, under the 
reign of Cyrus. | 
The original of the books of Ezra is in Hebrew; and the ſe- 
cond is particularly called by the Hebrews, and from them by 
the Engliſh tranſlatory, Nebemigh. 

The two centain the hiſtory of the return of that people from 
the Babyloniſh captivity, and their re-eſtabliſhment in the 
holy land. They are canonical, and are allowed as ſuch both 
by the church, and the ſynagogue. 

he third and fourth books of Ezra, called in the Engliſh ver- 
ſion, the firſt and ſecond books of Eſdras; though held by 
ſome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical ; are thrown by 
the Engliſh church in the number of apocryphal books: being 
only extant in Greek. See APOCRYPHAL. 
The Canon of Ezra, is the collection of the books of ſcripture 
made by that pontiff.—lt appears, however, that the i, 
gogue added other books to Ezra's canon; witneſs the book of 

| Ezra itſelf, and that of Nehemiah. See Canon. 
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t. See LETTER. 
The letter F may be either conſidered abſolutely, and 
in itſelf, or with regard to the particular languages 
where it is found. In the firſt view, F is generally placed by 
ſome grammarians among the mutes, like the & among the 
Greek grammarians : though others give it the quality of a 
ſemi-vowel. See MuTE, &c. : 0 
Joh. Conrad Amman (in his diſſertation de 1 divides the 
conſonants into ſingle, and double; and the ſingle into hiſſing 
and exploſive. Among thoſe called hiſſing, there are ſome 
pronounced by the application of the upper teeth to the lower 
lip; and theſe are the V and the ph. The reaſon why ſome 
account the F a ſemi-vowel, and Amman places it among the 
hiſſers, is, that one may produce a little found, without any 
other motion of the organs, than what is neceſſary to the pro- 
nunciation of the F. 
This letter is derived to us from the Romans, who borrowed 
it from the ZEolians ; among whom it is called digamma, or 
double gamma, as reſembling two T's, one over the other. 
Add, that the digamma ſeems in its origin to have been no o- 
ther than the Greek o, which being made at three ſtrokes, de- 
generated at length into the figure F. For the letter © being 
compounded 'of an omicron, with a perpendicular drawn 
through it, if that perpendicular be made firſt, and the O at 
two ſtrokes afterwards, viz, firſt the upper, then the under 
part, it may happen, eſpecially in writing faſt, that the two 
rts ſhall not join; and even inſtead of two arches of circles, 
haſte and conveniency may naturally enough make two 
ſtraight lines. | ; 
Thus it is that the tranſverſe ſtroke of the letter , is fre- 
quently ſeen ſtraight ; and the letter, in form of a croſs f. 
And what confirms this tranſmutation of the & into F ſtill 
further, is, that on the medals of Philip, and the kings of 


F The fixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth conſo- 


Syria, in the words erparos and $1A&JÞagov, the phi & is 


frequently ſeen in the form juſt mentioned, i. e. it has no 
circle or omicron ; but a-croſs the middle of the perpendi- 
cular, is a kind of right line,. formed only of two dots, the 
one on the right fide, and the other on the left, repreſenting a 
croſs, f. | 


Such appears to be the origin of the letter F; which, of| 


conſequence, is no other than a corruption of the Greek $ : 
And accordingly, on the medals of the Faliſci, the F is or- 
dinarily put in ben of the Greek g. But it muſt be added, 


that though the Greek and Latin letter were thus the ſame | 


thing, yet the ſound was much ſofter among the Latins, than 
among the Greeks; as was long ago obſerved by Teren- 
tianus, | | 
The Romans for ſome time, uſed an inverted F, A, in lieu 
of an V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in their al- 
phabet : thus in inſcriptions we meet with TERMINAAIT, 
DIAL, c. Lipſius (in his comment on the Annals of Ta- 

citus, J. xi.) Covarruvius, and Dauſquius (in his treatiſe of 
orthography) hold, that it was the emperor Claudius who 
frſt dna this uſe of the inverted digamma, or J; 
which they call the invention of a letter, as being equivalent 
to the invention of the letter V.—In effect, Tacitus — the 
4" chapter of the faid book) and Suetonius in his 
Claudius, c. 41.) aſſure us, that the emperor invented three 
letters; one of which, Lipſius ſhews, muſt be the inverted 
folic digamma : But, before Claudius, Varro made an at- 
tempt to introduce the ſame thing, but could not ſucceed. 
All the authority of an emperor was neceflary to make it 
take: nor did it ſubſiſt long; but after Claudius's death it 
was thrown by again ; as we are told by the fame Tacitus: 
And Quintilian obſerves, it did not fubſif in his time, So far 
is the cuſtom of a language from being ſubject even to the 
maſters of the world. 
It may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is almoſt the 
fame with that of the V; as will be evident by attending to 
the manner of pronouncing the following words, Favour, Va- 
nity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, &c. The French par- 
ticularly, in borrowing words from other languages, uſually 
turn the final v into an 7, as chetif of cattivo; neuf of novus; 
nef of navis, &. | 
In the later Roman writers we find the Latin F and Greek 0, 
5% frequently confounded ; as in Falanx, or Phalanx; Fi- 
loſophia, for Philoſophia, c. Which abuſe is ſtill retained 
by many French writers, who write Filoſophie, F ilippe, Epi- 
fane, &c. and even ſometimes by the Engliſh, as in F. antaſy, 
Filtre, Se. 

F, in the civil law. Two ff's joined together, ſignify the 


DECT., 


ife of| 


F. 


FAB 


F, or Fa, in muſix, denotes the baſs-clef ; being placed on the 
fourth line upwards. See Bass, and CLEF. 
Indeed, the character or ſign by which the F and c clefs are 


thinks it were as well if we uſed the letters themſelves, but 
cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe. The ordinary character of 
the F or baſs-clef is): which Kepler takes a deal of pains to 


deduce, by corruption, from the letter F itſelf. See Cya- 
RACTER ©” 


F, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a ſtigma or brand. 

He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a weapon in 
church or church-yard, or draw any weapon there with in- 
tent to ſtrike, ſhall have one of his ears cut off; and if he 
have no ears, ſhall be marked on the cheek with an hot iron, 
having the letter F, whereby he may be known for a fray- 
maker or fighter. 

F, in ys preſcriptions, ſtands for fiat, let it be done : as 
F. S. A. denotes as much as fiat ſecundum artem. 
F, among ſuch as give us the numeral value of letters, ſignifies 
40, according to the verſe, | 

Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diſtat ab alpha. 
. when a daſh was added a top, F, it ſignified 40 thou - 
and. 
FA is one of the notes of muſic; being the fourth, riſing in the 

order of the gammut, ut, re, mi, fa. See Nor x. 

FABIANS, FABII, in antiquity, a part of the Luperci. See 

LuPERcC1, and LUPERCALIA. | 

'T hoſe prieſts conſiſted of two colleges, one of which was called 
the Fab, and the ſecond the Quintilii, from their reſpective 
chiefs, — The Fabiz were for Romulus, and the Quintilii for 
Remus. See QUINTILIANS. 

FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, deſigned either to inſtru 
or divert: or, as Monſ. de la Motte defines it, an inſtruction 
diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. 

Fable ſeems to be the moſt ancient way of teaching: The 
principal difference between the eloquence of the ancients, 
and that of the moderns, conſiſts, according to Pere Boſſu, 
in this, that our manner of ſpeaking is ſimple and proper ; 
and theirs full of myſteries and allegories. The truth was 
uſually diſguiſed under thoſe ingenious inventions, called by 
way of excellence Au, Fabulz, Fables, that is, words; 
as intimating that there was the ſame difference between theſe 
fabulous diſcourſes of the learned, and the common language 
of the people, as between the words of men, and the voices 
of beaſts, 

At firſt, Fables were only employed in ſpeaking of the di- 
vine nature, as then conceived : whence, the ancient theo- 
logy was all Fable. The divine attributes were ſeparated as 
into ſo many perſons; and all the oeconomy of the God- 
head laid down in the feigned relations and actions thereof: 
either by reaſon the human mind could not conceive ſo much 
power and action in a ſingle and indiviſible being; or, per- 
haps, becauſe they thought ſuch things too great and high for 
the knowledge of the vulgar. And as they could not well 
ſpeak of the operations of this Almighty Cauſe, without 
ſpeaking likewiſe of its effects; natural philoſophy, and at 
length human nature and morality itſelf, came thus to be 
veiled under the ſame fabulous allegoric expreſſion; whence 


Epic. 
The criticks, after Aphthonius and Theon, reckon three 
kinds of Fables, rational, moral, and mixed. 

Rational FABLEs, called alſo parables, are relations of things 
ſuppoſed to have been faid and done by men; and which 
might poſſibly have been ſaid, or done, though in reality they 


theſe rational Fables we have likewiſe about a dozen in Phe- 
drus. See PARABLE, 

Moral FaBLes, called alſo apologues, are thoſe wherein 
beaſts are introduced as actors, ſpeakers, c. Theſe are 
alſo called Æſopic Fables: not that Æſop was their inven- 
tor, for they were in uſe. long before him, viz. in the 
times of Homer and Heſiod; but becauſe he excelled there- 
in, In this kind, not only beaſts, but even ſometimes 
trees, hammers, &c. are ſuppoſed to ſpeak. See Aro- 
LOGUE. : 

The rational differs from the moral Fable in this ; that 
the former, though it be feigned, might be true : but the 


ſpeak, 
Mixed FABLES, are thoſe compoſed of both ſorts, rational 
and moral; or wherein men and brutes are introduced con- 


Pandects: See the reaſon thereof under the article PAx- 
Vol. I. N* LVIIL. als BY | 


verling together. Of theſe we have a fine inftance, in Juſtin, 
W ee. 9g _ I. xxxiii, 


marked, bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
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the origin of poetry, and particularly of the epic poetry. See 


were not.— uch, in the ſacred writings, are thoſe of the ten 
virgins; of Dives and Lazarus; the prodigal ſon, c. Of 


latter is impoſſible ; as it is impoffible for brutes or ſtocks to 
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if before it, Spe ö, prafubulatio.— adly, that the nar- 
ration be clear, probable, ſhort and pleaſant. To preſerve 


PRE RSONIFVING. 


be tranflates and copies. Though his Fables be generally 
| ſhort, yet is he prolix, compared to his author, His ſtyle 
however is always florid, his deſcriptions conciſe, and his epi- 


I. xxxiii. c. 4. made by a petty king, to alarm the ancient 
Gauls againſt the Maſſilians, who arriving out of Aſia, in 


Spain, charmed with the place, begged leave of the inhabi- 


tants to build a city. To this effect: 
A bitch big with young, begged of a ſhepherd a place to lay 
her whelps in ; which when ſhe had obtained, ſhe further 
begged for leave to rear them in the ſame. At length, the 
whelps being now grown up; depending on the ſtrength of 
her own family, ſhe claimed the property of the place.—80 
the Meſſilians, who are now only ſtrangers, . will hereafter 
pretend to be maſters of this country. | 

As to the laws of Fable; the principal are; 1ſt, that to every 
Fable there be ſome interpretation annexed, to ſhew the 
moral ſenſe, or deſign thereof, This interpretation, if it be 
placed after the Fable, is called emyuvIror, or affabulatuo ; 


this probability, the manners muſt be expreſſed, and cloſely 
kept to, as in poetry, See PRoBABILITY and MAx- 
NERS. 

M. de la Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of Fa- 
bles, at the beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies au Roi, 
1719. A Fable, according to this polite writer, is a little 
epic poem ; differing in nothing from the great one, but in 
extent, and in that being leſs confined as to the choice of its 
perſons, it may take in all forts at pleaſure, as gods, men, 
beaſt, or genii; or even, if occaſion be, create perſons, i. e. 
perſonify virtues, vices, rivers, trees, &c. Thus M. de la 
Motte very happily, introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, 
as perſons making a voyage together. See Ero EA, and 


That author ſuggeſts two reaſons why Fables have pleaſed in 
all ages and places. The firſt is, that ſelf love is ſpared in 
the inſtruction. The ſecond, that the mind is exerciſed by 
the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts; too proud to 
condeſcend to thoſe philoſophers who ſeem to command what 
they teach, they will needs be inſtructed, in a more humble 
manner : they would never amend, if they thought that to 
amend were to obey. Add, that there is a fort of activity 
in the mind, which muſt be humoured. It pleaſes itſelf in 
a penetration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn ; and in 
apprehending what was hid under a veil, fancies itſelf in 
ſome meaſure the author of it. The Fable muſt always imply 


or convey ſome truth: in other works, delight alone may | 


ſuffice ; but the Fable muſt inſtruct, Its eſſence is to be a 
ſymbol, and of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more than 


is expreſſed by the letter. This truth ſhould for the generality | 


be a moral one; and a ſeries of fictions conceived and com- 
poſed in this view, would form a treatiſe of morality prefe- 
rable to any more direct and methodical treatiſe : Accord- 
ingly, Socrates, we are told, had a deſign to compoſe a courſe 
of morality in this way. This truth ſhould be concealed un- 
der the allegory ; — in ſtrictneſs, it ought not to be ex- 
plained either at the beginning or end. le 

The truth, or idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the reader's 
mind from the Fable itſelf, However, for the conveniency 
of the leſs-diſcerning readers, it may be a good way to point 
out the truth or moral in preciſer terms. To have the mo- 
ral at the end of the Fable, ſeems much better than at the be- 
ginning : The mind is apt to be foreſtalled in the latter caſe ; 
I carry the key all along with me, ſo that there is no room to 
exerciſe my mind, in finding any thing myſelf _ 

The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and ex- 

preſs the thing intended, directly and without any equivoque : 

It muſt be one, that is, all the parts muſt be viſibly acceſſory 

to one principal end; and it muſt be natural, that is, founded 

on nature, or at leaſt on opinion. 

The writers of Fables are not many. If there were any be- 

fore Efop, his ſucceſs has quite effaced their memory; and 

even occaſioned all the good things of that kind to be aſcri- 

bed to him. His life, as wrote by Planudes, is itſeif a tho- 

rough Fable. It muſt be owned to be very happily imagined, 

to make the inventor of Fables a ſlave, and his maſter a phi- 

loſopher. The flave has his maſter's pride, and ill humour 

to deal withal, throughout. His leſſons were all contained 

in the Fables themſelves; and the readers were left the plea- 

ſure of picking them out themſelves. | | 

It is generally allowed among the learned, that though the 

matter and invention of the Fables be Aſop's, the turn and 

expreſſion is not, The Greek is of Planudes, and bad Greek 

it is in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, de Ludicra Dit. 

Some authors will have Socrates the author of the Fables of 
Aſop; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 
Homer. 

Phædrus was a ſlave too, and a freed man; but he had the 
advantage over Æſop in education. He is only a fybuliſt, as 


thets ſuitable : He frequently adds graces never dreamt of by 
the inventor; and every where enriches the ſimplicity of 
Aſop, in the molt delicate manner. | | 

Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time un- 


der a powerful emperor: but he was not the leſs a ſlave; 


F AB 


for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes are alw 


than the meaneſt ſubjects. Pilpay comprized ar” more in 


ticks in his Fables; and Accordingly his work : his pol. 


nued the book of tate, or the diſcipline of Inq, 7, 
n. 


was tranſlated into Perſian and Arabic, and fine 
modern languages. His Fables, M. de la Mot rr 
are rather famous than good: but he is the e blen 
the merit of invention will always com * . 
of faults, His Fables are often wild, an artle: * 
collection is a ſort of romantic aſſemblage of m bd And the 
— in its kind, $a Cyrus or Orlando: where t 
adventures are continu wartin claſhin 
other, . 92 with each 
We ſay nothing of the Fables of Gabri IIA 
Abſternius 25 | ako! Babrias, Auienu, 
Among the moderns, we have none that i 
the company above-mentioned, except 5 Ee * 
Fontaine, and de la Motte. The firſt of whom * * 
out all the beſt things in E NOp, Phadrus and Pilpay, av 
them a- new in French with a delicacy and Cmplick dien 
to himſelf; and which, in the judgment of his 9 
72 him even above Phædrus. * 
he latter, rather than take up with what d ; 
left, choſe to be an A EE He hn ix ha 
His Fables are many of them very happy, though ſome = 
them too full of thought and reaſoning. His verſificar; 0 
infinitely more correct than that of la Fontaine; and * 
ſuitable to the ſubject than that of le Noble, * ae 


FABLE, is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic, or dramatic poem ; 


or the action which makes the ſubject of ſuch = 
mance. See Potm, Drama, Kite and 2 — 
The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal part, and 
as it were the ſoul of a poem. It muſt be conſidered a; the 
firſt foundation of the compoſition ; or the principle, which 
gives life and motion to all the parts.—In this ſenſe, the 
Fable is defined, A diſcourſe invented with art, to form 
cc — . . > 
h wh 8 by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of 
The epic Fable, according to Boſſu, is confined to the ratio- 
nal kind, 4. e. the actors and perſons are to be gods and 
men. And yet it admits of a deal of latitude: it may be ei- 
ther grave, illuſtrious, and important ; or low, and popular; 
either whole, or deſective; in verſe, or in proſe; much epi 
ſodified, or brief; rehearſed by an author, or repreſented by 
actors on the ſcene: all which are only ſo many circum- 
ſtances, which do not make any alteration in the nature and 
eſſence of the Fable. 2 
The characters that ſpecify the epic Fable are theſe: It is n- 
tional and probable ; it imitates a whole, and an important 
action; and it is long, and related in verſe, None of which 
properties affect the nature of the Fable; or make it 16 a 
Fable than thoſe of Æſop. 
The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſential 
parts, viz. truth, as its foundation; and fiction, which diſ- 
guiſes the truth, and gives it the form of Fable, The 
truth is the point of morality intended to be inculcated ; 
the fiction is the action, or words the inſtruction is covered 
under, | Ya 
To make a plot or Fable; the firſt thing, according to the 
great critick juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral in- 
ſtruction to be exemplihed, 8 
E. gr. I would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, who 
have ſome common intereſt, to live in amity, in order to pre- 
ſerve it. This is the end of the Fable, and the firſt thing I have 
in view. In order to- this, I endeavour to impreſs this maxim 
on their minds, that < ill underſtanding ruins families, and 
« all kinds of ſociety.” This maxim is the moral, or truth 
which is to be the ground of the Fable : which moral truth is 
now to be reduced into action; and a general action to be 
framed from ſeveral ſingle, and real actions of ſuch as were 
ruined by ill underſtanding. pal. 
Thus, > gr. I ſay, that certain perſons, united together for 
the preſervation of ſomething that belong'd to them in = 
mon, coming to diſagree ; their diviſion left them open 101 
enemy, who ruined them. —Such is the firſt plan of * 5 
The action preſented by this narration has four condti on 
It is univerſal, imitated, feign'd, and contains a moral tru 
under an allegory. , a 
The names to the ſeveral perſons, begin to ſpeci the 
Fable. Zſop uſes thoſe of brutes. T'wo dogs," fays 1 5 
pointed to watch a flock, fall out, fight, and leave a w 
to the wolf, who carries off what he pleaſes. „ 
If you would have the action more ſingular, Prida- 
der the Fable rational, take the names of men. left 
mant and Orontes, brothers by a ſecond venter, 3 the 
very rich by their father's will: but aa 7. fr againſt 
partition of their effects, they engaged themſelves 10 peſt, 
each other, that they took no care of their common g 
Ar, * ; g by the firſt yenter , 
againſt Clitander, their eldeſt brother b. 28 
which laſt, artfully inflaming their quarrel, 10 dach 
had no view but to ſome moderate augmenta * mean 
, : : them; be, in the me 
might be made him without prefling ; her ſons in- 
time, gets the judges on his fide, and the 7 angull'd, 
truſted with the _— procures the will ta de au fn. 
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may be employed in comedy; it being a rule laid down by 


effect this, the poet looks back into hiſtory, for the names of 


enemy, the con 


Aorious. All wh 


becomes entitled to the whole eſtate the brothers were at va- 
j t. | ; ; 
Now, _ Fable is rational ; but the names being feigned, 


the things, and, beſides, the perſons being only of 
7 rank, K b neither epic, nor tragic, However, it 


, that epic and tragic poets only invent things; but 
— phe eyed both names and things, See COMEDY, 
Sc. | ; 

odate this comic Fable more to the mode, and 
227 town, ſome Dorinda muſt be imagined to have 
been promiſed to Clitander ; but her father, finding him diſ- 
inherited by the will, changes his reſolution, and will have 
her marry one of the rich, ſenſeleſs, younger brothers, whom 

iſed, &c. 2 : 

3 The fiction may be ſo diſguiſed with the truth 
of hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any fiction at all. To 


ſome perſons to whom the feigned aCtion either really or pro- 
bably did happen; and relates it under thoſe known names, 
with circumſtances which do not change any thing of the 
round of the Fable. ; 3 
hus, in the war of 1302. between king Philip the fair, and 
the Flemiſh : the French army was under the command of 
Robert earl of Artols, as general, and Ralph de Neſle, his 
conſtable, Being in the plain of Courtray, in fight of the 
able was of opinion it were eaſy to ſtarve 
them; and that it was not worth while to hazard ſo many 
of the nobles, againſt a baſe, deſperate populace, This advice 
the earl rejected with ſcorn, taxing the conſtable with cow- 
ardice and infidelity. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers the conſtable, 
which of us two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; and 
clapping, ſpurs to his horſe, led the whole French cavalry pre- 
r to the charge. This precipitation, with the duſt 
they raiſed, prevented their ſeeing a large deep ditch, behind 
which the Flemiſh were poſted. The cavalry therefore plung- 
ing into it, periſhed miſerably ; and the infantry, aſtoniſh d 
with the loſs, let themſelves be cut in pieces by the enemy. 
Thus may fiction be made to conſiſt with truth. 
As for the Fable, it matters but little, whether the perſons be 
called dogs ; or Orontes and Pridamant ; or Robert of Artois, 
and Ralph de Neſſe; or Achilles and Agamemnon. | 
The epic Fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt extent, under 
theſe two names, laſt mentioned, It is too ſhort for the 
epopea in the two preceding ones, We chuſe the Fable of 
the Iliad, as being the fineſt plan of an 2 poem in the world, 
and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful ſyſtem of the precepts of 
the art; it being hence that Ariſtotle was furniſhed with all 
his reflections. | 
In every diſcrete undertaking, the end is the firſt thing pro- 
ſed ; and by this the whole work and all its parts are regu- 
ated ; Conſequently, the deſign of the epopea being to form 
the manners, it is with this firſt view the poet muſt begin. 
Now, the philoſopher dwelling on virtues and vices in general, 
the inſtructions he gives, ſerve equally for all ſtates and all 
ages; but the poet has a more immediate regard to his coun- 
trymen, and the preſſing occaſions of his fellow citizens. On 
this view it is that he chuſes his moral, which he is to inſinuate 


into the people, by accommodating himſelf to their peculiar | 


cuſtoms, genius and inclinations, See how Homer has ac- 
quitted himſelf of all this. | 
He ſaw the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
ſtates, as cities ; each whereof was a body apart, and had its 
government independant of the reſt. Yet were theſe differ- 
ent ſtates frequently obliged to unite into one body againſt their 
common enemies. Here then were two ſorts of government, 
too different to be commodiouſly treated in one poem : the 
poet accordingly had recourſe to two Fables; the one for all 
Greece, conſidered as confederated together, only conſiſting 
of independant parts ; the other, for each particular eſtate, 
ſuch as they are in time of peace, and without the firſt rela- 
tion, The firſt is the ſubject of the Iliad, the ſecond of the 
Odyſſee. See ILiaD, and OprssEE. 
For the firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
the only thing which can render it happy, and its deſign ſuc- 
celsfal, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubordination among 
the ſeveral chiefs that compoſe it; and that miſunderſtand- 
ings, a deſire of ſway, &c. are the inevitable bane of ſuch 
confederacies. The beſt inſtruction therefore that could be 
given them, was to ſet before their eyes the deſtruction of the 
people, and even of the princes themſelves, through the ambi- 
tion and diſcord of theſe latter. Homer therefore, for the 
ground or moral of his Fable, choſe this great truth, That the 
miſunderſtandings of princes ruin their ſtates. I ling, ſays 
„be, the wrath of Achilles, ſo fatal to the Greeks, and 
* which deſtroyed ſo many heroes, occaſioned by a diſagree- 
ment between king Agamemnon and that prince,” | 
To enforce this truth, he repreſents divers confederate ſtates 
rit at variance, and unproſperous; then reconciled and vi- 
mah ich he thus includes in one univerſal action. 
veral independant princes league againſt a common enemy 


= whom they chuſe as their leader, affronts the braveſt 4 
j the confederacy ; upon which the offended prince with- 
7aWs, and refyſes any longer to fight for the common cauſe. 


| 


| 
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This miſunderſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage, 
that the confederates are ready to relinquiſh the enterprize. 
The diſaffected perſon himſelf becomes a ſharer in the cala- 
mities of his allies ; one of his chief friends, and favourites be- 
ing killed by the chief of the enemies. Thus, both parties, 
grown wile at their own coſts, are reconciled, Upon which 
the valiant prince again joining in the war, turns the ſcale to 
his own party, and kills the enemy's chief. 
Such is the firſt general plan of the poem. To render this 
probable and more intereſting, circumſtances of time, place, 
perſons, Ic. are to be added; that is, the 
ſtory, or tradition, for perſons, to whom ſuch actions may 
with truth or probability be attributed. 
He pitches on the ſiege of Troy, and ſuppoſes the action to 
have paſſed there. "The brave, cholerick character he calls 
Achilles ; the general, Agamemnon ; the chief of the ene- 
mies, Hector, &c, 
he accommodates himſelf to their manners, genius, views, &c, 
And to render his Fable more intereſting, makes his chief 
perſons, and thoſe who remained at length victorious, to be 
Greeks, the fathers of thoſe very people. The courſe of the 
work is filled up, and extended with other uſeful leſſons and 
inſtructions. See EpIsopk. 
That the epopea in all its glory is ſtill juſtly and ſtrictly a 
mere Fable, in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of Æſop are, is 
ſhewn by F. Boſſu, in a parallel between the Fable of the 
Iliad, and that of Æſop already mentioned. 
ſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is the fiction. All 
the difference lies in the names and qualities of the perſons. 
Homer's are kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, Cc. 
and the general good to be preſerved, he calls the Greeks. 
Tier; after this manner, gives his perſons the names of beaſts. 
e 
Homer calls the Greeks, Æſop calls ſheep. One ſays, that 
while the confederate princes are at variance, Hector ruſhes 
on the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of 
their ſovereigns (delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi) : But that 
the allies, brought by misfortunes to themſelves again, re- 
unite, repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the ſheep; 
and that the dogs, ſeeing the havock he makes, join together, 
drive him away, and kill him. 
The two Fables were capable of a ſtill nearer reſemblance, 
Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, deſcriptions, com- 
pariſons and particular actions; and that of Æſop might be 
amplified after the like manner, without corrupting or alter- 
ing it. 
There needs only to relate what cauſe ſets the dogs at va- 
riance, and ſhew the riſe of the fatal wrath in all its circum- 
ſtances ; to make fine deſcriptions of the plain wherein the 
ſheep fed, and of ſome neighbourhood wood, where the wolf was 
ſheltered : To give this enemy whelps to rear; make them 
follow their fire in ſearch of prey ; and deſcribe the carnage 
they made at divers expeditions. Nor would the genealo- 
gy of the heroes be forgotten: The wolf ſhould boaſt him- 
ſelf a deſcendant of Lycaon ; and one of the dogs be ſp 


t looks in hi- 


To inſinuate himſelf unto his readers, 


The moral in- 


ogs are confederated, the wolf is their enemy; and what 


"ns 
in a direct line from Canicula, Which laſt would be the 
proper hero of the poem, as being hot, and apt to be enraged. 
He would repreſent the perſon of Achilles ta admiration ; and 
the folly of ſome Ajax his couſin, would afford a good proof 
of ſo divine an extraction, Nothing more were required to 
engage heaven in the cauſe, and divide the gods; which, no 
doubt, have as much right in Æſop's republic, as in the ſtates 
of Homer, Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give a king to 
the nation of the frogs. 

The reader has here field enough for an epo 
any thing of fancy and expre 
repeat, as often as Homer does, 


Tov & anapeabouer@ 7p05501 ad as one 
For the unity of the FaBLE, ſee Unity, | 


; if he have 
n, and do but take care to 


FABRICK *, the ſtructure. or conſtruction of any thing, par- 
ticularly of a building. See BUILDING. 


* The word is form'd of the Latin fabrica, which originally 
ſignifies a ſmith's ſhop, or _ 


In Italy, the word Fabrick is applied to any conſiderable build» 
ing: In France it rather ſignifies the manner of building. 


FABRICK Lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, re- 


building, or repair of cathedrals, or other churches ; mentioned 
in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. See CHURCH, 
GLEBE, Oc. | 
In ancient time almoſt every one gave by his will more or 
leſs to the Fabrick of the cathedral, or pariſh-church where 
he lived. See INT ESTATE. 


FABULOUS, denotes ſomething that has a relation to fable, 


See FABLE. 

Varro divides the duration of the world into three ſtates, or 
periods, The firſt, «navy, the obſcure or dark, including 
all the time before the deluge : for the heathens had ſome 
faint idea of a deluge, and a fort of tradition founded there- 
on; but knew nothing of what had paſſed before. See 
DeLvuGE. ens | POE ; 
The ſecond period he calls the uu fabulous age, including 
the time from the deluge to the firſt olympiad ; and maki 
according to Petavius, 1552 years; or to the * n 
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Troy, which was 1164 years after the deluge, or 308 after 
the delivery from Egypt. See AGE. 41 
This period is called ſometime Fabulous, and ſometimes be- 
roic: The firſt on account of the fables wherein the hiſtory and 
learning of thoſe ages are veiled : The ſecond, from the heroes, 
or ſons of the gods, whom the poets feign to have lived in thoſe 
Days. See HERO and Heroic, 

FACE, the ſurface, or firſt ſide which a body preſents to the 
os. See SURFACE, 


e ſay, the Face of the earth, of the waters, Cc. Poly- 


hedrons have ſeveral Faces, See POLYHEDRON, 
A die, or cube, has fix Faces, See Cu Bk. 

Face, is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and eſpe- 
cially of a man ; as being the only part of the body that ordi- 
narfly appears to the eye. | : 

The Latins call it facies, vultus, os, &c. In other animals 

it is ſometimes called bill, or beak ; ſometimes ſnout, &c. 

See BILL, Oc. N 

The great Pe obſervable in mens Faces, voices, and hand- 

writings, furni 
OICE, f 

The human Face is called the image of the ſoul, as being the 

ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe; and the place where the 

ideas, emotions, &c. of the ſoul are chiefly ſet to view. 

Pride and diſdain are ſhewn in the eye-brows, modeſty on the 

cheeks, majeſty in the forehead, Qc. It is the Face ſhews the 

ſex, age, temperament, health, or diſeaſe, &c. ; 

The . conſidered as the index of the paſſions, habits, &c. 

of the perſon, makes the ſubje& of phyſiognomy. See PhY- 

SIOGNOMY and METOPOSCOPY. . 

Anatomiſts uſually divide the Face into two parts, the upper, 

and lower: The upper is the front, or forehead; the lower 

includes the eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, and chin. See each 
part deſcribed under its reſpective article, ExEx, Nos, 

Moor, Oc. 


Face, or FACADE, is ſometimes uſed for the front of a build- 


ing ; or the ſide on which the chief entrance is: As alſo for 
the ſide it preſents to a ſtreet, garden, court, &c. And ſome- 
times for any ſide oppoſite to the eye. See FRONT. 

Face, Facia, or Fascla, in architecture, denotes a flat 
member, having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall pro- 
jecture. 

Such are the bands of an archdrave, larmier, &c. See 
FasCIA. 

FACE of a lone, is the ſurface or plain part, which is to lie in 

the front of the work.—The Face is eaſily known when the 
ſtone is ſcapled, as being always oppoſite to the back: and 
the back going rough as it comes from the quarry. 
The workmen generally chuſe to make one of thoſe ſides the 
Face, which when in the quarry lay perpendicular to the hori- 
zon ; and conſequently the breaking, and not the cleaving 
way of the ſtone. See STONE. 

FACEs of @ baſtion; are the two foremoſt ſides, reaching from 
the flanks to the point of the baſtion, where they meet. 
Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, by reaſon they 
reach fartheſt out, and are leaſt flanked, and therefore weak- 
eſt. They are repreſented by the lines BC, and SC, Tab. 
Portif. fig. 1. 

Fack of a place, denotes the interval between the points of 
two neighbouring baſtions, containing the curtain, the two 
flanks, and the two Faces of the baſtions that looked towards 
one another, | 
This is otherwiſe called the tenaille of the place. See TE- 
NAILLE. 

FACE prolonged, in fortification, is that part of a line of defence 
raſant, which is between the angle of the epaule, or ſhoulder 
of a baſtion and the curtain: or the line of a defence rafant 
diminiſh'd by the Face of the baſtion. 

Face, in aſtrology, is uſed for the third part of a ſign. Each 
ſign is ſuppoſed to be divided into three Faces: The ten firſt 
degrees compoſe the firſt Face; the ten following ones the ſe- 
cond ; and the laſt ten the third. Venus is in the third Face 


of Taurus, that is, in the laſt ten degrees thereof. See Stow. 


FACET, or FAcETTE, a little face, or fide of a body cut into 
a great number of angles, 
Multiplying glaſſes are cut in Facets, or Facet-wiſe. Dia- 
monds are alſo cut in Facets, or tables. See DiamonD. 

FACIA, in architecture. See the article FAsciA. 

FACIES Hippocratica, in medicine, is when the noftrils are 
ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the. tips of the ears 

contracted, the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the com- 
plexion pale or livid. | 

The Facies Hippocratica is chiefly obſerved toward the period 
of phthiſes, and other conſumptions: It is held a ſure prog- 
noſtic of death. See PHTH1s1s. 


FACTION, a cabal, or party, formed in a ſtate to diſturb the | 


blic repoſe. 


| The moſt celebrated Fa#ims are that of the Guelphs and | 


_ Gibelins, -who kept Italy in alarm for many ages; and that 
of the Whigs and Tories in England. See GusLen, Toxy, 
&c. D 

FacT1on was originally an appellation given the divers troops, 
or companies of combatants in the games of the Circus. See 

. Circus, and CIRCENSIAN, 

e | + 


1 


es a noble argument of a providence, See 


| 


Of theſe there were four, viz. the 
Faction, the red Faction, f and the white e the bly 
LOURS, n. See Co. 
Theſe Factions, with their liveries and badoes 
aboliſhed : The emulation which was at 25 be. —_ 
growing to ſuch height, that in Juſtinian's ts, en then 
K to blows, | © they cane 
ACTITIOBS ſignifies any thing made by art.; 
5 _ is the produce of N n OPpoſitin 
iſtilled waters are factitiaus liquors, See 
Cinnabar is divided into . and Faid, z. 
BAR. dee CIxVI. 


88 ſee the article DE- Acro. 
„in commerce, an agent, or 
negotiates for a merchant, by commitiog ach, and 
miſſioner, and on ſome occaſions broker, and thr ow. 
Levant, coagis. See Commiss10NER, Brok ep * 
Factors are chiefly either charged with the buyine 5 
ling of goods; or with both. Jing, or the f. 
Thoſe of the firſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in pla 
ſiderable manufactories, or cities of great trade F Ta con. 
is to buy up commodities for merchants reſidin ell whey 
to ſee them packed, and ſend them to the perſes, an 
1 they were gp 3 Wim 
ACTORS of ſale, are uſually fixed in plac 
great wot. To theſe, drr and fer 25 
goods to be ſold for them according to the price, = os 
conditions expreſſed in the orders deliver'd them. m_ 
The wages, or allowances for ſelling, are uſually clear of all 
expences of carriage, exchange, remittance, &. erden: 
ſtage of letters, which are never put to Ns bs 
7 ACTORAGE. AT | 
ACTORS, in arithmetic, is a name given to 
which are multiplied into one- e : — 1 
plicand and multiplier: ſo called by reaſon they yy 
6 


ace 
2 make or conſtitute the product. See _ 
FACTORAGE, ſee Fc rox, Brokacs, G. 
The Factorgge, or wages, called alſo commiſſion, is diffe- 
rent, at different places, and for different voyages: At a 
medium it may be fixed at three per cent. of the value of the 
goods bought; beſide the charge of package, which is paid 
over and above. | 
At Virginia, Barbadoes and Jamaica, the Faye is from 
three to five per cent. and the like throughout the great 
part of the Weſt-Indies. In Italy it is two and a half, In 
Holland one and a half, In Spain, Portugal, France, &. 
two per cent. N 
FACTORY, a place where a conſiderable number of factor 
reſide, to negotiate and officiate for their maſters or principal, 
See FACTOR, | EY 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
other parts of Aſia, whither the European nations ſend their 
ſhips every year, and keep factors to buy the commodities of 
the country, and ſell thoſe brought from Europe, 
The greateſt and nobleſt Fa#ory in the world, is that of the 
Engliſh at Smyrna. It uſually conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, 
moſt of them young gentlemen of the beſt families, and fre- 
quently younger ſons of peers. It is a fort of ſeminary uf 
merchants, As there is a neceſſity for ſerving an apprentice- 
ſhip of ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the Levant; 
the cuſtom is for perſons of fortune to bind their younger 
ſons to ſome merchant, who, in conſideration of 3 or 490 
pound fterling, agrees, after the three firſt years of their ap- 
prenticeſhip are expired, to ſend them to Smyrna: where 
they have not only the management of their maſters affair 
with very plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe permitted o 
trade for themſelves ; whereby they are enabled to live ſpl 
didly the reſt of their apprenticeſhip, and at length come out 
the beſt qualified for buſineſs of any young perſons in the work. 
See COMPANY. | 3 
FaC TUM, in arithmetic, the product of two quantities multi- 
plied by each other. See Pxopucr, and FACTOR. 11 
FACULZ ®, in aſtronomy, a name given by Schener, 
others after him, to certain ſpots on the ſun's disk, uy 
pear brighter, and more lucid than the reſt of the body. 
SUN. | hs 
* The word is pure Latin ; being a diminutive of fax, dae 
and ſuppoſed to be here applied from their appearing 
| ſipating by turns. ä | om the 
The Faculz or bright ſpots differ very conſiderably der 
maculz or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, 
tude, and duration. See MACULZ. obſerved 3 
Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 20%, 163% be And 
Facula that took up the third part of the ſun —_ nt 
from the obſervations of the fame Hevelius, mo 42 
the maculæ frequently change into Faculæ; the dend for that 
maculz rarely, if ever. Some authors even com. dip 
the maculz degenerate into Facule, before they qu 
pear. 4 
Huygens, however, declares he was never able to 2 
Faculæ; though the maculæ occurred to him very of Haul, 
All the foundation he could {ee for the 999 | | | be 
was, that in the darkiſh clouds which freque Wy" aal, 


maculæ, one ſometimes diſcerns little points or ſparks brighter 


ſt. 
— authors, after Kircher and Scheiner, have generally 


repreſented the ſun's body full of bright, fiery ſpots, which |. 


ve to be a ſort of volcano's in the body of the fun. 

— 3 pi others of the lateſt and beſt obſervers, find- 
ing that the beſt teleſcopes diſcover nothing of the matter, a- 
5 to explode the phænomena of Faculæ. Their cauſe, theſe 
— attribute to the tremulous agitation of the vapours near 

r earth; the ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little unevenneſs 

| in the circumference of the ſun's disk, when viewed through 


a teleſcope. Strictly then, the Fuculæ are not eructations of 


but refractions of the ſun's rays in the rarer 
3 being condenſed in the neighbourhood of 
that ſhade, ſeem to exhibit a light greater than that of the 
SpoT, Oc. | v7 : 
ITY, a power, or ability, of performing an action. 
oy 1 much uſed by the ancient philoſophers, and ſtill 
retained in the ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bodies 


Thus to account for the act of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe a di- 
geſtive Faculty in the ſtomach ; to account for motion, they, 
imagine a motive Faculty in the nerves, &c. which is only a 

_ ſubſtituting of one name of an unknown phznomenon for ano- 
Yar this practice of attributing effects to their reſpective vir- 
tues or Faculties, ſtill obtains in divers things, which our phi- 
loſophy has not yet afforded us a better account of. Thus, 

| ſay our medicinal writers, ſenna and rhubarb have a purgative 
Faculty ; barberries an aſtringent Faculty, &c. which amounts 
juſt to this, that ſenna purges, and barberries bind. 

The human Faculties are divided into thoſe of the ſou}, and of 
the body. _— | 

The Kir or powers of the ſoul, are commonly reputed 
two, viz. of underſtanding, and willing, See PowERs. See 
alſo UNDERSTANDING, and W1LLING. 

The FACULTIES of the body are uſually diſtinguiſhed with regard 
to the ſeveral functions, into vegetative and animal. 
Under the vegetative Faculty, are com prehended the divers 
ſubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are ef- 
fected, 

Under the animal Faculties, are comprehended thoſe relating to 
ſenſe and motion. | 
The vegetative Faculty is ſubdivided into nutritrue and gene- 


rative; and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into natural and | 


vital. 

To the firſt, belong the functions of the lower belly, re- 
lating to the preparation of the food; to the latter, the 
actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- 
cerned, ; 
Others ſubdivide the vegetative Faculty into attractiue, reten- 
tive, concoctive, and expulſrve. 

The animal Faculties being thoſe whereby an animal perceives 
and moves, become divided into ſenſative and lacamotiue. See 


AxIMAL, VEGETATIVE, VITAL, NATURAL, Sc. See 


alſo FUxcrioxs. 5 

FacuLTy is alſo applied, in the ſchools, to the divers parts or 
members of an univerſity, divided according to the arts, or 
ſciences taught, or profeſſed therein. | | 
There are four Faculties in moſt univerſities: That of Arts 
which includes the humanities and philoſophy, and is much 
the moſt ancient, and extenſive : The ſecond is that of Theo- 
logy : The third, medicine : And the fourth, Juriſ-prudence, 
or Laws. See each under its proper article, THEOLOGY, 
Oc. See allo UNIVERSITY. | | 
The degrees in the ſeveral Faculties in our univerſities are, 
thoſe of Batchelor, Maſter, and Doctor. See DEGREE. 
See alſo BacHELOR, MASTER, and Doc rok. 

The Facul ry is frequently uſed abſolutel 

| ef eminence, for that chiefly ſtudied — 


place. 

Thus, the Faculty of London and Montpelier, is Medicine: 
that of Paris, Theology: that of Orleans, Law, Cc. See 
CoLLEGE of phyſicians, SORBONNE, Cc. 

FacuLTy, in law, denotes a privilege or ſpecial power granted 
to a man by favour, indulgence, and diſpenſation, to do that 
which regularly, and by law he cannot: As to eat fleſh upon 
days prohibited; to marry without banes firſt asked. 

The court of FACULT1Es belongs to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


by way 


and his officer is called magi/ter ad Fucultates. His power is 


to grant diſpenſations, as to marry, to cat. fleſh on days pro- 
hibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in his benefice, one to 


have two or more benefices incompatible, c. See Di8PEx-| . 


SATION, 


The office where ſuch diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo cal- | 


led the Faculty-office, 


FACAL, or FECAL matter, a term uſed by phyſicians, | parti- 5 


cularly the French, for the Faces or great excrements of 
| 7 i. e. thoſe diſcharged by ſtool. See EXcREMENT. 


he Fecal matter is become famous for a chymical opera- | 
th in the 


tion thereon, by M. Homberg, related at 
Mem. de] Acad. R. An. 1711. He had a notion ſuggeſted 


7 and 
taught in that 


F AI 


dil clear as water, without any ſmell, and which had the 
property of fixing mercury into fine ſilver. Upon this, to 

work he goes; and becauſe he would have as laudable and 
promiſing à matter as he could, hired four robuſt healthy 
young fellows, whom he ſhut up for three months, and 
._ agreed with them, that they ſhould eat nothing but the fineſt 
* bread, which he ſupplied them withal freſh every day, and 
drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they would, After 
a long proceſs, and numerous eſſays on the excrements they 
made, he at length got the clear, inodorous oil ; but it had 

no effect at all on mercury, which was the great point aimed 
at. 

However, mifling of what he expected, he fell on ſomething 

he never dreamt of, viz. a Phoſphorus, The caput mortuum 

of the oil, he found to have a ſurprizing property of taking 
fire without any motion, or the application of any other fire; 
inſomuch, that it might deſerve a place in the firſt rank of 
Phoſphori known. | | 
The quantity of a pea taken out of the matraſs, and laid on 
a paper, or other combuſtible matter, begins to ſmoke im- 
3 and ſets the paper on fire. See Pos HoRus 
ardens, 

FACES, or FR xs, the dregs, ſediment, or impurities remaining 
of a mixt body, after the purer, more volatile and fluid have 

been ſeparated therefrom by evaporation, diſſolution, decanta- 

tion, derivation, or the like, | | | 

Thus we fay the Fæces of wine, of oil, &c;' Thoſe of wines 

are properly called les. See LEE. Thoſe of oil, amurca 

wo of malt-liquors, grounds. See MALT, BRE WING, 
c. | | 

FAces, in chymiſtry, denotes the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, im- 
purities, and heterogeneous matters remaining in the alembic 

after the diſtillation of any body. See DisTILLATIOx. 

What remains in the retort, inſtead of Fæces, is properly de- 

nominated caput mortuum, or terra danmata. See DAMNATA 

terra, CAPUT mortuum. | | 

Faces is particularly uſed in medicine, &c, for the groſs, im- 
pure matters found at the bottom of the compoſitions and pre- 

tions of either pharmacy. 

Fc xs is alſo uſed for the excrements of an animal, voided by 

ſtool. See EXCREMENT. | 

FACULA, or FEecuLAa. See the article FEecuLa. 

FATOR, ſtench. See the article FoxTor. | 

FAGGOT *, or Facor, in fortification, See Fascixk. 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin Facottus, which was 
formed of the Greek gaxos. Nicod borrows it from faſci- 
culus, a bundle: Du Cange from the baſe Latin fagatum, and 
fagotum. 

FAO of fleel, expreſſes the quantity of 1201. weight. 

FacGgor, in the times of popery in theſe kingdoms, was a 
badge wore on the fleeve of the upper garment, by ſuch as 
had abjured hereſy ; being put on after the perſon had car- 
ried a Faggot, by way of penance, to ſome appointed place of 
ſolemnity.— The leaving this badge was ſometimes conſtrued 
apoſtacy. | | 15 

Fa dos, among the military men, are ineffective perſons, 
who receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty, but are 
hired occaſionally to appear at a muſter, to fill up the compa- 
nies, hide the real deficiencies thereof, and cheat the king of 
ſo much pay. 

FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate gland, called alſo 255 
mus, See THYMus. f 

FAILLIS, in heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome failure or 
flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and a fplinter taken 
from it. | | | 

FAILURE, or Faitinc, a ſpecies of bankruptcy ; popu- 
larly called breaking, or ſtopping payment. See Bank- 

1 | 

FAINT, or FainT-AcTion, is as much as feigned Action; 

that is, ſuch an action, as though the words of the writ be 


thereby. | 
By which it differs from a falſe action, which is that where the 
words of the writ are falſe, Coke on Littl. fol. 361. | 
Vet ſometimes the two are confounded. See AcTion, _ 
AIR *, a public place, where merchants, traders, and other 
perſons from divers parts meet, on ſome fixed day of the year, 
to buy and fell commodities, and to partake of the diverſions 
- uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies. | 
The word Fair is formed of the French faire, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing: And foire ſame derive from the Latin forum, 
market: Others from the Latin ferie, by reaſon Fairs were 
anciently always held in the places where *. wakes, or feaſts 
of the dedications of churches, called ferie, were held. See 
FERIX.— The Romans called them aundinæ. Eric Putea- 
nus has a pretty little treatiſe on the Fairs of the Romans, 
55 — Romanorum, Which he calls Neva faftorum 
acula. | | 


Fairs are either free, or charged with tolls and impoſitions. : 


a] The privileges of free Fairs conſiſt chiefly, 1 In that all 


traders, &c. whether. natives, or foreigners, are allowed to 

enter the kingdom, and are under the royal ſafeguard; and 
protection in coming 419 returning, they and their agents, 
with their goods, &c, | 


Vor. I, N*LVIIL. mater, dy diftilation, en 


their effects, are exempt LY duties, impoſitians, lk, 


, 


true, yet, for certain cauſes, the party has no title to recover 


2% In. that the faid perſons, and 
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and ſervitudes. 30. That merchants in going to, or return- | 


ing from the Fair, &c. cannot be arreſted, or their goods 


ſtopped, £9c.—lt_ is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by 


commons; under tents, booths, and' barracks erected for the 
purpoſe : as Sturbridge Fair, Cc. Others in places walled in 
for the purpoſe 3 and formed into regular ſtreets, lanes, Sc. 


£47012 7 1 | 
Fairs, particularly free Fairs, make a very conſiderable arti- 
cle in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the Medi- 
terranean or inland parts, as Germany, c. where the con- 
tinual paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels is impracticable. 


| 
The moſt celebrated Fairs in Europe are thoſe, ' 1* Franc- 


fort, held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn : the firſt 
"commencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and the other 
on the Sunday before the eighth of September, Each laſts 
fourteen days, or two weeks, the firſt of which is called the 
week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of payment. 
They are famous for the fale of all kinds of commodities, 
but particularly the immenſe quantity of curious books, no 
where elſe to be found, and whence the Bookſellers throughout 


all Europe uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each Fair there 
is a r of all the books to be ſold thereat, printed and 


diſperſed, to call together purchaſers; though the learned com- 
plain of divers unfair practices therein ; as fictitious titles, 
names of books purely imaginary, Oc. beſide great faults in 
the names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. — 


20 The Fairs of Leipfick, - which are held thrice a year: | 


one beginning on the firſt of ö another three weeks 
after Eaſter; and a third after Michaelmas. They hold 
twelve days apiece; and are at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe 
of Francfort. 39 The Fairs of Novi, a little city in the 
Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of Genoa. 
There are four in the year, commencing on the ſecond of 


February, the ſecond of May, the firſt of Auguſt, and ſe- 


cond of September. Though the commodities bought and 
ſold here be very conſiderable ; yet, what chiefly contributes 
to render them ſo famous, is the vaſt concourſe of the moſt 
conſiderable merchants and negociants of the neighbouring 
kingdoms for the tranſacting of affairs, and ſettling accounts. 


4 The Fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year; 


one in May, and the other in September. They are much 
frequented by the Engliſh, Dutch and French ſhips, as alſo 
from all parts of the Baltick. The beſt time for the ſale of 
goods at Riga, is during the Fazrs. Since the building of the 
famous city of Petersburg, theſe Fairs have ſuffered ſome 


diminution, 5 Fair, of Archangel, during which all the| 
trade foreigners have with that city, is managed. It holds a | 


F AI 


The Fairies are a peculiar ſpecies of divinities, that ba 
little relation to any of thoſe of the ancient Greek 'y 
mans; unleſs perhaps to the Larvæ. See 33 $ — Ro. 


1 his letters patent, to eſtabliſh Fairs, whether free, or ſub others, and with reaſon, will not have them ranked 3 8 
| to duties, — che other ordinaty laws and penalties. | gods; but ſuppoſe them an intermediate kind of wa wi, 
. Several Fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and] ther gods, nor angels, nor men, nor devils. "$5, nei 


They are of oriental extraction, and ſeem 
vented by the Perſians and Arabs, 8 been in 


ry and relio; 


abound with tales of Furies and dragons. The Pe 


| | g ; | | ri ſt-] them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, having + erſtany 

þ for the occaſion: as the Fair of St. Laurence at Paris. La a , inn, having a pecu] 

5 1 , others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cities, as which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, called Ginn" 
c — Fair, Briſtol Fair, the Fair of St. Germains, by us Fairy- land. Our famous countryman Spencer's ma — 


work, the Fairy-queen, is an epic poem under 
er of Fairies. | 
aude, in his Maſcurat, derives the origi 
Fairies, from thoſe of the Parcæ of the — 2 4 
both the one and the other to have been a kind of, ut 
interpreters of the will of heaven to men. But Fils 4 
Fairies he means a fort of witches, famed for foretel]; y i 
events, by means of ſome communication with og: 
above-mentioned. The filly ſuperſtitious notions of th 
cients, he obſerves, were not near fo formidable as Our f 4 
their hell and furies any thing comparable to our Sei ra 
cordingly, in lieu of our hags and witches, who do * 4 
but ill, and are employed in the loweſt, baſeſt offices, ig 
had a finer fort of goddeſſes, called by Latin autor. 4 
daminas, who ſcarce did any thing but good, and took Pa 
ſure in noble, honourable deeds: Such were their Lamia, and 
nymph Egeria; from whom the later Fairy queens, Mor 
Alcina, Fata Manto of Arioſto, Gloriana of Spencer 2 
other machines in Engliſh and French fable, were, no douke 
derived, Some of them are uſually made to attend the birth 
of young princes and cavaliers, to inform them of their def; 
ny, as was anciently done by the Parcz: witnek Hyginus, 
c. 171, and 174. 
But, with Naude's leave, the ancients were not without 
witches, as wicked as our own ; witneſs the Canidia of Ho- 
race, od. v. & ſatyr. |. 5.1. i. 10. Nor did the Juris fuc- 
ceed the Parcæ, or even Veneficæ of theancients; but rather 
the Nymphæ; for ſuch were Lamia, and Egera. See 
NymPen, PaR c, Sc. 


the Perſons aud 


Fairy circle, or ring, is a phenomenon pretty frequent in the 


fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſu by the vulgar, to 
be traced by the. Fairies in their 3 <p 
There are two kinds; one of them ſeven or eight yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, with 
green graſs in the middle: the other of divers bigneſſes; being 
incompaſſed with a circumference of grafs, much freſher and 
greener than that in the middle. 

Mr. Jeſſop and Mr. Walker, in the Phils. Tranſact. aſcribe 
them to the lightning ; which is confirmed by their being moſt 
frequently produced after ſtorms of that kind; as well as by 
the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs roots, when fit 


5. _ 
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month, or ſix weeks at moſt, commencing from the middle obſerved. It is no wonder that lightning, like all other fires C 
I than the | 

of Auguſt. The Muſcovite merchants attend here from all| Moves round, and burns more in the extremity 

parts of that vaſt empire ; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, middle. | : _ ; 

Swediſh, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port. of that city, on According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle ariſes 7 

this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three hundred, But this r e from the firſt: the graſs burnt up by the | git» 11 

ning, uſing to grow the more plentifully aſteruards. | 


and importation are very ſtrictly paid, and on a very high 
footing. 6 The Fair of St. Germain, one of the ſuburbs 
of Paris, commencing on the third of February, and hold- 
ing till Eaſter ; though it is only free for the firſt fifteen 
days. 79 The Fairs of Lyons, which Monf, du Cheſne, 
in his antiquity of cities, would inſinuate, from a paſſage in 
Strabo, were eſtabliſhed by the Romans: though it is cer- 
tain, the Fairs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date. 
There are: three in the year, each laſting twenty days, and 
free for ever. They begin on Eaſter Monday; the 26" of 
July; and the firſt of December. 8? Fair 15 Guibray, a 
ſuburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the lower Normandy. It 
is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the conqueror, 
in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. It commences 
on the 16 of Auguſt, and holds fifteen days, free by charter, 


is no free Fair, as the reſt are: The duties of exportation 


| 


Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe Fairy rings are formed 
by ants ; by reaſon thoſe inſets are ſometimes found travelling 
in troops therein, 


FAITH, in philoſophy, belef; or that aſſent we give to a pro 


poſition advanced by another, the truth of which we do not 


immediately perceive, from our own reaſon or experiencs, 


but believe it diſcovered and known by the other, See A- 


SENT, and BELIEF, 5 5 
Faith is a judgment or aſſent of the mind, the motive 
whereof is not any intrinſic evidence, but the authority 0 
teſtimony of ſome other, who reveals or relates it 
Rua | . 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimones; 


the one of God, and the other of man; Faith becomes diſtin- 


guiſhed into human and drome. 


| Tp wor it 
and longer by cuſtom. 9 Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in Divine Fa1TH. is that founded on the authority of God; or 


a city of that name,. in Languedoc, and partly in the open 


country, under tents, Sc. It commences on the 22 of 
July, and only holds for three days; yet it is the greateſt 


i 
1 
* 
* 


is that aſſent we give to what isaffirmed by God. 
The object of this Fuith is matter of revelation. 
LATION, ; 


See RevE- 


« 4 : vac * 7 5 | * þ 
and moſt celebrated of all the Fairs in that part of Europe, Human FAITH is that whereby we believe what is told us b / 


both for the concourſe of ſtrangers. from all parts of the 


world, and for. the traffic of all kind, of goods: the money 


returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes to above 
ſix millions of livres. | 


. 


"The object hereof is mater of human teſtimony 


men. 


See TESsTIMONVv, and EVIb Nx. oe 
Faith again, may be diſtinguiſhed into implicit, and fin : 


The Fairs of Porto- bello, Vera Crux, and the Havana, are Implicit or blind Fal n is that whereby we give ye 


and evidence. 


5 d yera- 
| | . the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in America, - The two firſt propoſition advanced by another, of whoſe kno _— ®This 5 
I laſt as long as the flota and gallions continue in thoſe parts; city we have no certain and evident eee $ | 
| . and the laſt is opened as ſoon as the flota or gallions arrive| only opinion, under another name, berg h/ - we our aſſent 
f there upon their return for Spain; this being the place where Scientiſſcal or e FAI TR, is that by whic | 15 Jeceive, bot 
] the two fleets join. See FLoTA, and GaLLions. © to a propoſition advanced by one who can et 
FAIR Pleading. See the article BEAU-PLEADER,' © de deceived; which may be properly 
AIRY, a term frequently occurring in ancient traditions and | knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE 
* romances; denoting a kind of — or imaginary 71 con- © Divine Faith, cæteris paribus, is trans on comes 
verſant on earth, and diſtingui by abundance of fantaſti- | When we are fully convinced that aff of ; it-being an 
cal actions and offices, either good or evil. R | from God; Faith becomes aſſarancey ug ſcience Tx! A 


- 


fror and Homage, in the feudal law. See FraLTY. 
= FAKIR*, or Faquir, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan reli- 


FAK 


ingredient in our idea of God, that he can neither deceive] 


deceived : But when there is any doubt, whether the 
| nt is declared by God, or whether he has command- 
| 10 that we ſhould believe ſuch a thing; the Faith can be no 
ſtronger, or weaker, than the reaſons on which it is founded. 
Divine Faith therefore, may either be ſtrong, weak, or none 
at all, —Again, the reaſons or motives of believing men, may | 
be of ſuch weight and force, that being perfectly underſtood, 
they may equal a mathematical evidence: And then the hu- 
man Faith is ſcarce inferior to the divine ; there being, as it 
were, an equal neceſſity of giving our aſſent on each fide. 

ILITY. 

ar is eaſily obſerved, that all our Faith or belief has 
its foundation on reaſon, which cannot deceive us, if we 
make a due uſe of our liberty, and do not acquieſce, till it 


call a divine Faith, except a prophet, to whom 
or) wo immediately ſpoken. See PROPHET, and PRo- 
all or preſent reli Fious Faith is really human, as depending 
on the ſecondary teſtimony of men; of whoſe veracity, how - 
ever, we have the ſtrongeſt proofs. Ihe prophets, or thoſe 
| to whom God immediately revealed his will, believed him, 
| for that they knew he could not deceive, We, at this day, 
believe them, or rather their writings, for other reaſons, VIZ. 
the ſame which oblige us to believe all well atteſted hiſtories. 
VELATION. | 

8 * theology, makes the firſt of the theological virtues, 
or graces. See GRACE. f : 
Faith, in this ſenſe, is a gift of God, whereby we are led to 
give a firm aſſent to the truths he has revealed to his church : 
or, Faith is a gift or impreſſion, which leads us to give our 
aſſent to certain things relating to God, his nature, attributes, 
worſhip, &c. the evidence of which things, we do not ſee and 
underſtand clearly enough, to have given our aſſent on the 
common footing of reaſon, and conviction. See REVELA- 
Ti0N, and TRUTH. 
St. Paul defines Faith the ſubſtance or ſupport of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not ſeen,--The life of Faith 
conſiſts in ſerving God without knowing him in any ſenſible 
manner. Nicole. 8 | 
Beſide the two ſpecies of Faith, human and divine ; the Roma- 
5 niſts make a third, or intermediate kind, called ; 
= Ec:o/tical Far, which is the aſſent orthodox perſons give 
do certain events decided by the church, and enjoined to be 
| believed by all. 4 | | 
As when the church declares that ſuch a book contains hereti- 
cal doctrine, that ſuch a perſon is in heaven, &c. 
This term, eccleſiaſtical Faith, was firſt introduced by Mr. 
Prefixe, to diſtinguiſh the Faith whereby we believe matters of 
divine revelation, from that whereby we believe matters of ec- | 
| - clehaſtical determination. : | wy | 

Confeſſion of Fal, is a creed or formula containing all thoſe 
| articles, the belief whereof is eſteemed neceſſary to ſalvation. 
See CREED, and SYMBOL. bes, | 


gious, who travels the country, and lives on alms. - | 

The word Fakar is Arabic, and ſignifies a poor, or needy 

perſon. It is formed of the word JPA, fakara, to be in 
want. 


D'Herbelot makes Fakir and derviſe the. ſame thing. The 
Turks and Perſians uſe the name derviſe for any poor perſon, 


whether he be ſo out of neceſſity, or choice: And the Arabs| 


apply Fakir in the ſame ſenſe. Whence, in ſome Mahome- 
tan countries, the religious are called derviſes z and in others, | 


particularly throughout the ſtates of the great Mogul, Falir. 
Dervise, | | 


The Fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in com- 
panies. When they go in companies, they have a ſuperior, 
who is diſtinguiſhed by his habit. Each Faktr bears a horn, 


which he blows at his arrival in any place, as alſo at his de- 


parture; and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, to ſcrape the earth 
in the place where he ſits or lies down. When they go toge- 
ther, they divide their alms equally amongſt them; give what 
is left every night to the poor, and never reſerve any thing for 
the morrow. | | 

There are alſo a kind of idolatrous Fakirs, who follow much 
the ſame trade. DYHerbelot reckons in the Indies eight hun- 
dred thouſand Mahometan Fakirs ; and twelve hundred thou- 
land idolatrous ones: to ſay nothing of divers extraordinary 
ſpecies of Faguirs, particularly penitents; whoſe. mortification 
and penance conſiſts in very odd obſervances. Some, v. gr. 
remain night and day, for many years, in certain uneaſy po- 
ſtures. Others never ſit or lay down to ſleep, but ſuſtain 
themſelves by a rope, hung down for that purpoſe... Others 
bury themſelves in a ditch, or pit, for nine or ten days,.'with- 


out eating or drinking. Others keep their arms lifted up to 


heaven, ſo long, till they cannot let them down again, if they | 


would. Others lay fire on their heads, and burn the ſcalp to 
the very bone. Others roll themſelves naked on thorns. To 


vernier, Cc. | 


Another claſs of Fakirs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 


- little meat, and let this luring be ſo. timely 


| 


and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the reading of 
the Alcoran, &c. to fit themſelves for moulas, or doctors, 
People of quality ſometimes aſſume the character and quality 


of Fakirs: The famous Aurangzeb himſelf, before he aſ- 


jay the throne, gave out, that he intended to commence 
atir. 


FALCATED, one of the phaſes of the plane ularl ed 
horned, See PHaAsEs.. . weren tr 
The aſtronomers ſay the moon, or any planet, is Falcated, 
when the enlightened part appears in form of. a ſickle, or 
reaping-hook, by the Latins called falx. 

The moon is Falcated, whilſt ſhe moves from the conjunction 
to the oppoſition, or from new moon to full; from full to a 


new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark 
Fakated. see Pon. 


. | neceſſarily compels us. See LizerTY, and JuDGMENT. |FALCON ®, or Faucox, a bird of prey, of the hawk-kind, 
8 Strictly, and philoſophically ſpeaking, no man can have| 


ſuperior to all other for courage, docilit entleneſs, and no- 
bleneſs of nature. See * ve s 


Jo. de Janu, and ſeveral others, take the name Fa/con to have 
been occalioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, which re- 


ſemble a fa/x or ſickle. Giraldus derives it 2 /a/cando, becauſe 
it flies in a curve. | 


The Falcon, or Falcon Gentle, is both for the fiſt, and the lure: 
Its feet are yellow, its head black, and back ſpotted. In the 
Choice, obſerve that the head be round, the beak thick and 
ſhort, the neck long, the ſhoulders broad, thighs long, legs 


ſhort, feet large, the feathers of the wings ſlender, pounces 
black, c. 


The Falcon is excellent at the river, brook, and even field; 
and flies chiefly at the larger game, as wild gooſe, kite, crow, 
heron, crane, pye, ſhoveler, Qc. | 

It muſt be added, that the name Falcon is reſtrained to the fe- 
male; for as to the male, it is much ſmaller, weaker, and leſs 
courageous than the female, and therefore denominated 7e, 
or Tircelet. 

As in the courſe of this work, the ſeveral terms of falconry 
are explained, it may be here neceſſary to ſay ſomething in 
the general, of the management and diſcipline of the Falcon, 


as being the foundation of the art of falconry. For the reſt, 


the reader may have recourſe to the' heads Hawk, and 
HAWKING. | | 

When a young Falcon is firſt taken, ſhe muſt be ſeeled, and 
the ſeeling at length gradually ſlackened, that ſhe may be 
able to ſee what proviſions are brought her. Her furniture 
is to be jeſſes of leather, mailed leaſhes, with buttons at the 
end, and bewets. Beſide a ſmall round ſtick hanging in a 
ſtring to ſtroke her frequently withal ; which, the oftner it 
is done, the ſooner and better will ſhe be manned : two bells 
on her legs, that ſhe may be the more readily found, or 
heard when ſhe ſtirs, ſcratches, &c. and a hood raiſed, and 
boſſed over her eyes. Her food to be pidgeons, larks, and 
other live birds, of which ſhe is to eat twice or thrice a day, 
and till ſhe be full gorged. When the falconer is about to 
feed her, he muſt hoop and lure, that ſhe may know when 
to expect it. Then unhooding her gently, he gives her two 
or three bits, and putting her hood on again, gives her as 
much more; but takes care ſhe be cloſe ſeeled, and after three 
or four days leſſens her diet. At going to bed, he ſets her on 
a perch by him, that he may awake her often in the night ; 
continuing to do fo till ſhe grow tame and gentle. When 


ſhe begins to feed eagerly, he gives her ſheep's-heart; and 


now he begins to unhood her by day, but it muſt be done 
far from company : feeds her and hoods her' again, as be- 
fore, but takes care not to fright her with any. thing when he 
unhoods her, and if he can, reclaims her without over- 
watching. The Falcon muſt be born continually on the 
fiſt, till ſhe be thoroughly manned, and induced to feed in 
company: for two or three days give her waſhed meat, and 
then plumage, according as you eſteem her foul within; if 
ſhe caſt, hood her again, and give her nothing till ſhe. gleam 
after her cafting : but when ſhe has gleamed and caſt, give 
her a little hot meat in company; and towards evening let 
her plume a hen's wing, likewiſe in company: cleanſe the 
feathers of her caſting, if foul and ſlimy: if ſhe be clean with- 
in, give her gentle caſting; and when ſhe is well reclaimed, 
manned, and made eager and ſharp ſet, venture to feed her on 
the lure. | 7 i 
But three things are to be conſidered before your lure be ſhewed 
her. 1 That ſhe be bold and familiar in company, and not 
afraid of dogs and horſes. 20 Sharp-ſet and hungry, having 
regard to the hour of morning and evening when you would 
lure her. 39 Clean within, and the lure well garniſhed with 
meat on both'ſides. When you intend to give her the length 


of a leaſh, you muſt abſcond yourſelf: ſhe muſt alſo be un- 


hooded, and have a bit or two given her on the lure, as ſhe 
ſits on your fiſt. That done, take the lure from her, and ſo 
hide it that ſhe may not ſee it: when ſhe is unſec led, caſt the 
lure ſo near her, that ſhe may catch it within the length of 


her leaſh ; and as ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it, uſe your voice. as 


falconers do, feeding her upon the lure on the ground, _ 

After having, lured your Fallen, in the evening ive her but 
„ that you may 

give her plumage, &c... next morning on your, fiſt : when ſhe 
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caſt and gleamed, give her a little beaching of warm meat : 
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FAT 


and fervitudes. 30. That merchants in going to, or return- | 
ing from the Fair, &c. cannot be arreſted, or their goods 
ſtopped, £9c.—lt is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by 
his letters patent, to eſtabliſh Fairs, whether free, or ſub 

to duties, and the other ordinaty laws and penalties. 58 She 
Several Fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks erected for the 
purpoſe : as Sturbridge Fair, &c. Others in places walled in 
for the purpoſe; and formed into regular ſtreets, lanes, Sc. 
for the occaſion: as the Fair of St. Laurence at Paris. Laſt- 
ly, others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cities, as 
Doriholomiew Fair, Briſtol Fair, the Fair of St. Germans, 
0457110) 11 Fol, 0 "of | | / 
Fairs, particularly free Fairs, make a very conſiderable arti- 


cle in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the Medi- 


terranean or inland parts, as Germany, c. where the con- 
tinual paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels is impracticable. | 
The molt celebrated Fairs in Europe are thoſe, ' 1* Franc- 


fort, held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn: the firſt | 


"commencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and the other 
on the Sunday before the eighth of September. Each laſts 
fourteen days, or two weeks, the firſt of which is called the 
week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of payment. 
They are famous for the ſale of all kinds of commodities, 
but particularly the immenſe quantity of curious books, no 
where elſe to be found, and whence the Bookſellers throughout 
all Europe uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each Farr there 
is a u of all the books to be ſold thereat, printed and 
diſperſed, to call together purchaſers; though the learned com- 
plain of divers unfair practices therein; as fictitious titles, 
names of books purely imaginary, &c, beſide great faults in 
the names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. — 
29 The Fairs of Leipfick, - which are held thrice a year: 
one beginning on the firſt of January ; another three weeks 
after Eaſter; and a third after Michaelmas. They hold 
twelve days apiece ; and are at leaft as conſiderable as thoſe 
of Francfort. 3% The Fairs of Novi, a little city in the 
Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of Genoa. 
There are four in the year, commencing on the ſecond of 
February, the ſecond of May, the firſt of Auguſt, and ſe- 
cond of September. Though the commodities bought and 
ſold here be very conſiderable ; yet, what chiefly contributes 
to render them ſo famous, is the vaſt concourſe of the moſt 
conſiderable merchants and negociants of the neighbouring 
kingdoms for the tranſacting of affairs, and ſettling accounts. 


4 The Fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year; 


one in May, and the other in September. They are much 
| frequented by the Engliſh, Dutch and French ſhips, as alſo 
from all parts of the Baltick. The beſt time for the ſale of 
goods at Riga, is during the Fazrs. Since the building of the 
famous city of Petersburg, theſe Fairs have ſuffered ſome 
diminution, 5 Fair of Archangel, during which all the 


trade foreigners have with that city, is managed. It holds a | 


month, or ſix weeks at moſt, commencing from the middle 
of Auguſt. The Muſcovite merchants attend here from all 
parts of that vaſt . and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Swediſh, Daniſh, an 


is no free Fair, as the reſt are: The duties of exportation 
and importation are very ſtrictly paid, and on a very high 


footing. 6 The Fair of St. Germain, one of the ſuburbs | 


of Paris, commencing on the third of February, and hold- 
ing till Eaſter; though it is only free for the firſt fifteen 
days. 79% The Fairs of Lyons, which Monf, du Cheſne, 
in his antiquity of cities, would inſinuate, from a paſſage in 
Strabo, were eſtabliſhed by the Romans: though it is cer- 


tain, the Farrs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date. | 


There are: three in the year, each laſting twenty days, and 
free for ever. They begin on Eaſter Monday; the 26" of 
July; and the firſt of December. 8? Farr 1 Guibray, a 
ſuburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the lower Normandy. It 
is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the conqueror, 
in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. It commences 


other ſhips in the port. of that city, on | 
this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three hundred, But this | 


on the 16 of Auguſt, and holds fifteen days, free by charter, 
and longer by cuftom. 9ꝰ Fair Beaucaire, held partly in 


a city of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 


country, under tents, &c. It commences on the 22 of 

July, and only holds for three days; yet it is the eateſt 

and moſt celebrated of all the Fairs in that part of Europe, 
both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts of the 
world, and for the traffic of all kind of goods: the money 
returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes to above 
ſix millions of livres. #7 
The Fairs of Porto- bello, Vera Crux, and the Havana, are 
the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in America, The two firſt 
laſt as long as the flota and gallions continue in thoſe parts; 

and the laſt is opened as ſoon as the flota or gallions arrive 
there upon their return for Spain ; this being the place where 
the two fleets join. See FLoTA, and GaLLions.. 
Far Pleading. See the article BEAU-PIZApERR. 


FAIRY, a term frequently occurring in ancient traditions and 


verſant on earth, and diſtingu by abundance of ntaſti- 


romances, denoting a kind of (pus or imaginary 7 con- 
| I 
cal actions and offices, either good or evil. = 


Implicit or blind F a1TH'is that whereby b 
propoſition advanced by another, of whole Knowledge 


| 


| 


/ 


- 
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The Fairies are a peculiar ſpecies of duinities 


little relation to any of thoſe of the ancient Gr n have by 


mans; unleſs perhaps to the Larvæ. See 8 and Ro. 


others, and with reaſon, will not have them I gh 
gods ; but ſuppoſe them an intermediate kind of be among 
ther gods, nor angels, nor men, nor devils, g nei 
They are of oriental extraction, and ſeem to ha 
vented by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiftory 5 
abound with tales of Faries and dragons, The * 
them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, having l 
which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, called (3; 


by us Fairy-land. —Our famous countryman — * 
er- 


work, the Fairy-queen, is an epic poem und 
characters of Fairies. ; EO Pony the perſons and 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, derives the orig! 
Fairies, from thoſe of the Parcæ of the — 22 of 
both the one and the other to have been a kind of is uppoles 


in. 


interpreters of the will of heaven to men. 5 W 
Fairies he means a ſort of witches, famed for foretelling oy 
re 


events, by means of ſome communication with the gn 
above-mentioned, The filly ſuperſtitious notions of th : 
cients, he obſerves, were not near ſo formidable as our : * 
their hell and furies any thing comparable to our n ra 
cordingly, in lieu of our hags and witches, who do _ 
but ill, and are employed in the loweſt, baſeſt o S 
had a finer fort of goddeſſes, called by Latin authors 4 
dominas, who ſcarce did any thing but good, and took ho 
ſure in noble, honourable deeds: Such were their Lag 10 
nymph Egeria; from whom the later Fairy queens Mos 
Alcina, Fata Manto of Arioſto, Gloriana of Spencer 8 
other machines in Engliſh and French fable, were no doubt 
derived, Some of them are uſually made to attend the births 
of young princes and cavaliers, to inform them of their deſti. 
ny, as was anciently done by the Parcz: witneſs Hyginus, 
c. 171, and 174. a 
But, with Naude's leave, the ancients were not without 
witches, as wicked as our own ; witneſs the Canidia of Ho- 
race, od. v. & ſatyr. I. 5.1. i. 10. Nor did the Furie ſuc- 
ceed the Parcæ, or even Veneficæ of the ancients; but rather 
the Nymphæ; for ſuch were Lamia, and Egeria, See 
NymPen, Parcaz, e. | 


Fairy circle, or ring, is a phenomenon pretty frequent in the 


fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſu by the y to 
be traced by we Fairies in their > Dro ng pi. 
There are two kinds; one of them ſeven or eight yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, with 
green graſs in the middle: the other of divers bigneſſes; being 
incompaſſed with a circumference of graſs, much freſher and 
greener than that in the middle. | 

Mr. Jeſſop and Mr. Walker, in the Phils. Tranſact. aſcribe 
them to the lightning; which is confirmed by their being molt 
frequently produced after ſtorms of that kind; as well as by 
the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs roots, when firſt 
obſerved, It is no wonder that lightning, like all other fires, 
moves round, and burns more in the extremity than the 
middle, 8 
According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle ariſes 
originally from the - firſt : the graſs burnt up by the [git 
ning, 7 the to grow the more plentifully aſterwards. | 
Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe Fairy rings are formed 
by ants ; by reaſon thoſe inſects are ſometimes found travelling 
in troops therein. 


FAITH, in philoſophy, belief; or that aſſent we give to à pro- 


poſition advanced by another, the truth of which we do not 
immediately perceive, from our own reaſon or experience, 
but believe it diſcovered and known by the other. See As- 
SENT, and BELIEF. + w 

Faith is a judgment or aſſent of the mind, the motive 
whereof is not any intrinſic evidence, but the authority 0! 


teſtimony of ſome other, who reveals or relates it. 


Rx as0N. aii tant, .. 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and 222 
the one of God, and the other of man; Faith becomes 0 
guiſhed into human and divine. 


Divine Fa1TH is that founded on the e . God; or it 


is that afſent we give to what isaffirmed by God. £ 
The object of this Faith is matter of revelation, See RzV? 
LATION, Wan 


Human Fair h is that whereby we believe/ what {s told us by 


men, | 


The object hereof is matter of human teſtimony and eviden® 


See TesT1MONY, and Evidence. 1 
Faith again, may be diſtinguiſned into 2 — 
and vera 
$ is 
city we have no certain and evident reaſon” or prob * 


* + . | 1 ON. | 0 
only opinion, under another name. See OPINI b aſſent 


5 1 - - * . 1 . 3 1 ive Ou 
Scientiſcal or ſeeing FA Tn, is that by 'whi ch we B! ive, nor 
| © toa, propo 12 advanced by one who can neither decei 


be deceived ; which may be properly referred is fee 
knowledge. Sce KNOWLEDGE 


* | ph * an hum n 
Divine Faith,  ceteris\_ paris” is ſtronger 00 comes _ 
When wie are fully convinced that wn 4 oe it being an 

from God, Faith becomes aſſurance; i ge: 
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FAK 


— geceived: But when there is any doubt, whether the 
propoſition is declared by God, or whether he has command- 
ed that we ſhould believe ſuch a thing; the Faith can be no 
ſtronger, or weaker, than the reaſons on which it is founded. 
Divine Faith therefore, may either be ſtrong, weak, or none 
at all, —Again, the reaſons or motives of believing men, may 
de of ſuch weight and force, that being perfectly underſtood, 
they may equal a mathematical evidence : And then the hu- 
man Faith is ſcarce inferior to the divine; there being, as it 
were, an equal neceſſity of giving our aſſent on each fide. 
IBILITY. 
od 1 eaſily obſerved, that all our Faith or belief has 
its foundation on reaſon, which cannot deceive us, if we 
make a due uſe of our liberty, and do not acquieſce, till it 
aril 

— * philoſophically ſpeaking, no man can have 
what we call a divine Faith, except a prophet, to whom, 
God has immediately ſpoken. See PRoPHET, and PRo- 
Aer preſent religious Faith is really human, as depending 
on the ſecondary teſtimony of men; of whoſe veracity, how 
ever, we have the ſtrongeſt proofs. The prophets, or thoſe 
* knew he could not deceive, We, at this day, 
believe them, or rather their writings, for other reaſons, vi. 
the ſame which oblige us to believe all well atteſted hiſtories, 
See REVELATION. 


FaiTH, in theology, makes the firſt of the theological virtues, 


or graces. | See GRACE. - 
Faith, in this ſenſe, is a gift of God, whereby we are led to 
give a firm aſſent to the truths he has revealed to his church : 
or, Faith is a gift or impreſſion, which leads us to give our 
aſſent to certain things relating to God, his nature, attributes, 
worſhip, c. the evidence of which things, we do not ſee and 
underſtand clearly enough, to have given our aſſent on the 
common footing of reaſon, and conviction. See REVELA- 
T10Nn, and TRUTH, 

St. Paul defines Faith the ſubſtance or ſupport of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not ſeen.— The life of Faith 
conſiſts in ſerving God without knowing him in any ſenſible 
manner. Nicole. | 

Beſide the two ſpecies of Faith, human and divine ; the Roma- 
niſts make a third, or intermediate kind, called 


Eccleſiaſtical FarTa, which is the aſſent orthodox perſons give 


to certain events decided by the church, and enjoined to be 
believed by all. Tt 
As when the church declares that ſuch a book contains hereti- 
cal doctrine, that ſuch a perſon is in heaven, &c. 
This term, eccleſiaſtical Faith, was firſt introduced by Mr. 
Prefixe, to diſtinguiſh the Faith whereby we believe matters of 
divine revelation, from that whereby we believe matters of ec- 
cleſiaſtical determination. | 7 
onfeſſon of Fal H, is a creed or formula containing all thoſe 
articles, the belief whereof is eſteemed neceſſary to ſalvation. 
See CREED, and SYMBOL. . . | 


FaiTH and Homage, in the feudal law. See FraLTY. _ 
FAKIR *, or Faquis, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan reli- 


gious, who travels the country, and lives on alms. 


The word Fakar is Arabic, and ſignifies a pours . or needy 
perſon. It is formed of the word JPA, fatara, to be in 


want. 
D'Herbelot makes Fakir and derviſe the. ſame thing, The 
Turks and Perſians uſe the name derviſe for any poor perſon, 
whether he be ſo out of neceſſity, or choice: And the Arabs 
apply Fakir in the ſame ſenſe. Whence, in ſome Mahome- 


tan countries, the religious are called derviſes ; and in others, | 
particularly throughout the ſtates of the great Mogul, Fakir. | 


Dervise, 


in companies, they have a ſuperior, 


panies. When they 
* his habit. Each Fakir bears a horn, 


who is diſtinguiſhed 


which he blows at his arrival in any place, as alſo at his de- 


parture; and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, to ſcrape the earth 
in the place where he ſits or lies down. When they go toge- 
ther, they divide their alms equally amongſt them; give what 
is left every night to the poor, and never reſerve any thing for 
the morrow. | | | 

There are alſo a kind of idolatrous Fakirs, who follow much 
the ſame trade. DYHerbelot reckons in the Indies eight hun- 
dred thouſand Mahometan Fakirs ; and twelve hundred thou- 


fand idolatrous ones: to ſay nothing of divers extraordinary 


ſpecies of Faguirs, particularly penitents ; whoſe mortification 


remain night and day, fo 


out eating or drinking. 
2 till they 
would. Others lay 


0 Another claſs of Fakirs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 


and penance conſiſts in very odd obſervances. Some, v. gr. 
day, for many years, in certain uneaſ 

2 Others never ſit or = down to ſleep, but ſuſtain 

55 mſelves by a rope, hung down for that purpoſe... Others 

ry themſelves in a ditch, or pit, for nine or ten days, /with- 


heaven, ſo long, till Others keep their arms lifted up to 


| hers lay fire on their heads, and burn the t 
re very bone. Others roll themſelves naked on ſhame, Te. 


vernier, &. 


cannot let them down, again, if they | 


jent in our idea of God, that he can neither deceive 


God immediately revealed his will, believed him, | 


, 


ö 


; 


FALCATED, one of the 


A. . l * ; 1 X 


p \ 


FAL 


and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the reading of 
the Alcoran, &c. to fit themſelves for moulas, or doctors, 

People of quality ſometimes aſſume the character and quality 
of Fakirs: 'The famous Aurangzeb himſelf, before he aſ- 


N the throne, gave out, that he intended to commence 
atir, 


haſes of the pl 
horned, See Puaszs. ere cones 


The aſtronomers ſay the moon, or any planet, is Falcated 
when the enlightened part appears in — of a ſickle, or 
reaping-hook, by the Latins called falx. 

The moon is Falcated, whilſt ſhe moves from the conjunction 
to the oppoſition, or from new moon to full; from full to a 


new again, the enlightened part a D 
Falcated. 1 3 part appears gibbous, and the dark 


compels us. See LIBERTY, and JUDGMENT. FALCON *, or Faucox, a bird of prey, of the hawk-kind, 


ſuperior to all other for courage, docility. gentlene d no- 
bleneſs of nature. See * Bug y, gentleneſs, an 


* Jo. de Janu, and ſeveral others, take the name Fa/con to have 
been occaſioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, which re- 


ſemble a fa/x or ſickle. Giraldus derives it a falcands, becauſe 
it flies in a curve. 


The Falcon, or Falcon Gentle, is both for the fiſt, and the lure: 
Its feet are yellow, its head black, and back ſpotted. In the 
choice, obſerve that the head be round, the beak thick and 
ſhort, the neck long, the ſhoulders broad, thighs long, legs 


ſhort, feet large, the feathers of the wings lender, pounces 
black, Ge. | 


The Fallon is excellent at the river, brook, and even field; 
and flies chiefly at the larger game, as wild gooſe, kite, crow, 
heron, crane, pye, ſhoyeler, Qc. 

It muſt be added, that the name Falcon is reſtrained to the fe- 
male; for as to the male, it is much ſmaller, weaker, and leſs 
courageous than the female, and therefore denominated 7 el, 


or Tircelet. 


As in the courſe of this work, the ſeveral terms of falconry 
are explained, it may be here neceſſary to ſay ſomething in + 
the general, of the management and diſcipline of the Falcon, 
as being the foundation of the art of falconry. For the reſt, 
the reader may have recourſe to the heads Hawk, and 


HAWKING. 
When a young Falcon is firſt taken, ſhe muſt be ſeeled, and 


the ſeeling at length gradually ſlackened, that ſhe may be 
able to fee what proviſions are brought her. Her furniture 
is to be jeſſes of leather, mailed leaſhes, with buttons at the 
end, and bewets. Beſide a ſmall round ſtick hanging in a 
ſtring to ſtroke her frequently withal ; which, the oftner it 
is done, the ſooner and better will ſhe be manned : two bells 
on her legs, that ſhe may be the more 'readily found, or 
heard when ſhe ſtirs, ſcratches, Ic. and a hood raiſed, and 
boſſed over her eyes. Her food to be pidgeons, larks, and 


other live birds, of which ſhe is to eat twice or thrice a day, 
and till ſhe be full gorged. When the falconer is about to 


feed her, he muſt hoop and lure, that ſhe may know when 
to expect it. Then unhooding her gently, he gives her two 
or three bits, and putting her hood on again, gives her as 
much more; but takes care ſhe be cloſe ſeeled, and after three 
or four days leſſens her diet. At going to bed, he ſets her on 
a perch by him, that he may awake her often in the night ; 
continuing to do fo till ſhe grow tame and gentle. When 
ſhe begins to feed eagerly, he gives her ſheep's-heart; and 
now he begins to unhood her by day, but it muſt be done 
far from company: feeds her and hoods her again, as be- 
fore, but takes care not to fright her with any thing when he 
unhoods her, and if he can, reclaims her without over- 
watching. The Falcon muſt be born continually on the 
fiſt, till ſhe be thoroughly manned, and induced to feed in 


company: for two or three days give her waſhed meat, and 
8 then plumage, according as you eſteem her foul within; if 
The Fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in com- 


ſhe caſt, hood her again, and give her nothing till ſhe gleam 
after her caſting : but when ſhe has gleamed and caſt, give 
her a little hot meat in company; and towards evening let 
her plume a hen's wing, likewiſe in company: cleanſe the 
feathers of her caſting, if foul and ſlimy: if ſhe be clean with- 
in, give her gentle caſting; and when ſhe is well reclaimed, 
manned, and made eager and ſharp ſet, venture to feed her on 
the lure. | 

But three things are to be conſidered before your lure be ſhewed 
her. 1* That ſhe be bold and familiar in company, and not 
afraid of dogs and horſes. 29 Sharp-ſet and hungry, having 
regard to the hour of morning and evening when you would 
lure her. 39 Clean within, and the lure well garniſhed with 
meat on both ſides. When you intend to give her the length 
of a leaſh, you muſt abſcond yourſelf: ſhe muſt alſo be un- 
hooded, and have a bit or two given her on the lure, as ſhe 
ſits on your fiſt, That done, take the Jure.from her, and fo 
hide it that ſhe may not ſee it: when ſhe is unſecled, caſt the 


lure ſo near her, that ſhe may catch it within the length of 


her leaſh ; and as ſoon. as ſhe has ſeized it, uſe your voice as 
falconers do, feeding her upon the lure on the ground, 
After, having lured your. Fallen, in the evening give her but 


. little meat, and let this luring be ſo timely, that you may 


ive her plumage, &c. next morning on your fiſt: when ſhe 
caſt and gleamed, give her a little beaching of warm meat: 


about noon, tie a creance to her leaſe, go into the field, there 
er her a bit or two upon the lure, and unſeel her. If you 

nd ſhe is ſharp-ſet, and has eagerly ſeized on the lure, let a 
man hold her, to let her off to the lure; then unwind the 
creance, and draw it after you a good way, and let him who 
has the bird, hold his right hand on the taſſel of her hood 
readily to unhood her as ſoon as you begin to lure; to which 
if ſhe come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and haſtily ſeize it, 
let her caſt two or three bits thereon. That done, unſeize, 
take her off the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that 
held her ; and going further off the lure, feed her as before; 
and ſo daily farther and farther off the lure. Afterwards, 

ou may lure her in company, but do not fright her : and 
baving uſed her to the lure on foot, do it alſo on horſeback ; 
which may be ſooner accompliſhed, by cauſing horſemen to 
be about you, when you lure her on foot ; *tis alſo ſooner 
done, by rewarding her upon the lure on horſeback among 
horſemen. And when ſhe is grown familiar this way, let 
ſomebody a-foot hold the hawk, and he that is on horſeback 
muſt call, and caſt the lure about his head, while the holder 
takes off the hood by the taſſel ; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on 
the lure, without fear of a man or horſe, then take off the 
creance, and lure at a greater diſtance. Laſtly, if you would 
have her love dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you 
give her plumage. 


FALCON, in gunnery. See Faucox. 
FALCONER, a perſon who brings up, tames, and makes, 


them of lice, nits, and vermin. 


that is, tutors and manages birds of prey ; as falcons, hawks, 
Sc. See FALCONRY. | | 
The grand ſeignior uſually keeps fix thouſand Falconers in his 
ſervice. The French king has a grand Falconer, which is an 
office diſmembred from that of great hunt, grand venur. 
Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year 1250. 
One great buſineſs of the Falconer, is to conſider the quality 
and mettle of his birds, to know which to fly early, and 
which late. He muſt alſo be buſy and cleanly in freeing 
— night after flying, 
he ſhould give his bird caſting; nor muſt he forget to water 
her, unleſs ſhe have been bathed. After this, ſhe muſt be 


put in a warm room, having a perch, with a candle burn- 


ing by her ; where ſhe is to fit unhooded, that ſhe may prune 
and pick herſelf, Next morning ſhe ſhould be weathered, 
c. 


 FALCONET, in gunnery. See FAucoxEr. 
FALCONRY *®, or Faucoxkv, the art of taming, managing, 


and tutoring birds of prey, particularly falcons and hawks ; 
and employing them with advantage in the purſuit of game: 
called alſo hawking. See HAwKING. 

The word is formed of fa/co, falcon, or faucon, the bird of 
moſt uſe and eſteem in this kind of ſport. See FAL cox. 
Falconry, as now practiſed, was unknown among the Greeks 
and Romans, All their writings do not furniſh ſo much as a 
Proper name to call it by ; ſo far are they from teaching us 
the terms. It is the French language alone, that has parti- 
cular words for all the parts of Fakenry and hunting; and from 
them moſt of our terms, as well as what we know of the art 

itſelf, are borrowed. | 

The writers of reputation on Falconry, are Deſparon, Fran- 
chiere, Tardiff, Artelouche, Dalagona, Latham, &c. M. 
de 8. Martha has put the principles of the art into fine Latin 
verſes, in his Hieracaſophion, five de re accipitraria, libri 


tres. 


FALD AGE, an ancient privilege which ſeveral lords reſerved 


to themſelves of ſetting up ſheep-folds, or pens, in any fields 


within their manors, the better to manure them ; and this 


not only with their own, but with their tenants ſheep. 
This was alſo termed /efa Faldæ; and in ſome old charters 
Fold. ſoca; in ſome places a fold courſe, or freefold. 


FALL, Deſcent, in phyſics, the tendency of any heavy body 


towards the center of the earth. See DESscENr. 
Galileo firſt diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of falling 


bodies, viz. That dividing the whole time of falling into equal 


parts, the body will /all thrice as far in the ſecond moment, 
as in the firſt; five times as far in the third ; ſeven times in 


the fourth, &c. And fo on in the order of the uneven num- 


bers. See ACCELERATION. 


Fir the cauſe of the FALL of bodies, ſee GRrAvITY. 
For the laws of FALLING bodies, ſee DEsCENT. 


Water-FALL. 
FALL, is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe: as, the Fall of Adam; fee 


See the article CATARACT. 


ORIGINAL SIN: the Fall of the Roman empire, &c. 
Authors contend, that Plato had a notion of Adam's Fall, 
which he had learnt from Moſes. Euſeb. de præparat. evan- 
gel. 1. 12. c. II. quotes a fable from Plato's Sympo/. wherein 
he finds the whole hiſtory allegorically related, 


Far.1, in muſic and poetry. See CADENCE. 
FALLACY, FALLACIA, a deception, or falſe appearance, or 


report. See ERROR and TRUTH, _ 


The Epicureans deny that there is any ſuch thing as a Fal- 
* {acy of the ſenſes. According to them, all our ſenſations, and 


all our perceptions, both of ſenſe and phantaſy, are true; they 


add, that ſenſe itſelf is the firſt grand criterion of truth. That 


=$ +*- 


the ſenſes are never deceived, they argue from their being inca- 
pable of all ratiocination and remembrance: hence they can 


2 


4 


\ 


| 


i 


therefore, infer, or conclude, or invent ; and WH Cannot, 
; equent] 
may do, but not the ſenſe, whoſe only N This the mind 


. fi 
hend what is preſent, e. gr. colours ; not to deem 45 «a 
Itin- 


» Cannot dec; 
our lenſes of f. "hy 


apprehends, without pronouncing 5 thing 
The right eye, e. gr. cannot convict the left; , 


not of the ſame things. Thus again, if I lee 2 Ene are 
m = 
as in the oe 
Perception or idea of 


t e 
all that the ſenſe ſuggeſts, ſo that it . And this ile 


reaſon cannot ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken. 1 dan, 
depends on previous ſenſations, and the ſenſes N 


true, beſore any reaſoning founded ther 
the 8 Ler- ſyſtem is ſtrongly = anda 
we have alr aid down from Mr. | 
phy RNAL * M e * 
he Carteſians, on the other hand, are conti : 
out againſt the ſenſes, as the great Dura war gd IS 
Every thing which our external ſenſes preſent us, the - 
ſhould be ſuſpected as falſe, or at beſt dubious, till our ** — 
has confrmed the report. They add, that our nde, x b. 
ing fallacious, were never given us by nature, for the diſco- 
very of truth, but only to point out what things are cony 
_ or hurtful to our bodies. 5 
eripatetics keep a- middle courſe: they hold 
ſenſible object be taken in its common or =: rue fy * 
ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the ſight can ffs no- 
thing but what is viſible, nor can it err in perceiving what 
is viſible guatenus ſuch. But they add, that if the object be 
taken under its ſpecific view, the ſenſe may be miſtaken about 
it, viz, from 2 want of the diſpoſitions neceſſary to a juſt ſen- 
ſation, as a diſorder of the eye, or ſomething uncommon in the 
228 &c. nor SENSE, REASON, Oc. 
ALLACY, in logic, or fyllgi/tic FALLACY is a captious ar- 
. ny alſo 3 phil: See SoPHI5M. 5 
allacies either ariſe from words, or things: the foundation of 
” * _ 2 in words, is ee which is of 50 
inds, viz. ſimple homonymia and amphibology, See 
8 and Abe _ 
he kinds of Fallacy in things are very numerous, but ma 
be reduced to ſeven heads, viz. ignoratio elenchi, petiti — 
cipii, falſa cauſa, interregatio multiplex, limitatio vitigſa, ac- 
— & cenſequens. See ELENCHUs, PETIT1O principit, 


c. | 
FALLING-fichne/s *. See the article EIL EPS. 

Dr. Turberville, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives the 
hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the Falling-fickneſs. In 
her urine he obſerved a great number of ſhort worms, full of 
legs, and like millepedes. While theſe continued lively, and 
full of motion, the fits returned daily ; but upon preſcribing 
her half an ounce of oxymel helleboratum in tanſy water, the 
worms and the diſtemper were both effectually deſtroyed. 

FALLOPIAN tubes, in anatomy, two ducts ariſing from the 

womb, one of each ſide of the fundus thereof, and thence ex- 

tended to the ovaries; having a conſiderable ſhare in the affair 

of conception. See CONCEPTION. 

They are called tube, i. e. trumpets, in reſpect of their form; 

for that in their riſe or opening into the womb, they are ex- 

ceeding ſmall, ſo as ſcarce to admit a knitting-needle, but in 

their progreſs towards the ovaries they grow much bigger, and 

at length are capable to receive the finger ; from whence they 
contract again, and at the extremity next the ovaries, are ex. 
panded into a fort of flanch or foliage, which is fringed round 

with innumerable little fibres, bearing ſome reſemblance to 
the flanch of a trumpet. | 

The Falbpian tubes are four or five inches long; they conſiſt 
of a double membrane, derived from the outer and inner men 


time of the impregnation, at which time the whole tube 1s ex- 
panded, reaches to, and embraces the ovary ; raph at * 
times it ſeems to fall a little ſhort of it, and is only ightly ti 
by the fringe to the under-ſide of the ovary. 1 of 
he uſe of the tubes, is to convey the ſeed, or rather ov 
women, and other animals, from the teſticles or ovaries, into 
the uterus or womb. See Ovary and UTERUS. . 
Their inner ſubſtance is compoſed in good meaſure, * 
fications of veins and arteries, which ſorm a kind of reti 5 
cavernous body, not unlike that of the clitoris, This ſtru "ding 
makes them capable of dilatation, and contraction, _ + 
to the quantity and ſtop of the blood; and conſequent'ys 
being, as it were, ereCted, in cou. 


| 


ovary at that time, which in their ſtate of lacciony they 
; | * : {$4 5 ; We \ r. 
1 See GENERATIoWVS. n 


1 


branes of the uterus. The extremity next the ovary, at the 


i ination fallopian, from Gabriel Fallo- 
They 33 died by 585 and who is commonly 
ct de their firſt inventor ; though we find them deſcribed 
| * u before him in Rufus of Epheſus. _ - 
4, or embryos, are ſometimes detained in the tube fallo- 
TM * ꝗ cannot make their way into the womb. See FoE- 
ere Inſtandes of this kind have frequently been met withal 
TE, EN But the moſt remarkable, is that related by 
3 C prianus, a celebrated phyſician of Amſterdam, in 
| — abireied to Sir Thomas Millington, wherein he de- 
"A 7 


©” ſcribes the manner in which he drew a foetus twenty-one 
— - 


t of the tuba of a living woman, who lived 
egos e childten after the operation. See Tab. Anat. 


(Myol.) hg. 9. © and fg. 11. 2e. 


FALLOW, a colour of a paliſh red, like that of a brick half 


burnt : as a fallnv deer, Sc. 


FALLOW field, or fallow ground, is land laid up; or that has 


lain untilled for a conſiderable time, 


is to prepare land by plowing, long before it be 
1 for ſeed. To do this twice, is to #wifallow, and thrice, | 


to trifallow. See PLOUGHING. 


FALSE arms in heraldry, are thoſe wherein- the fundamental 


rules of the art are not obſerved : as if metal be put on metal, 
or colour on colour, Sc. See ARMs. 


Falst attack, in war, 2 feigned attack, intended to draw all the 


enemy's force to one ſide, in order to favour a real attack, in- 
tended in another part. See ATTACK, 


. he article ABORTION. 
A158 birth, See the art 
1 LSE braye, in fortification. See FAUSSEBRAYE. 


/aim, in the foreſt laws, is where a man claims more 
" is due, and is amerced or 3 * the ſame. 
tim, See CONCEPT1ON, and Mork. 
Fae e 2 diamond counterfeited with glaſs. See Di- 
Filed Honky a flower which does not ſeem to produce any 
fruit ; as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry-tree, Wc. 
Or, a flower, that does not ariſe from any embryo, or that 
does not knit: as thoſe of the melon, cucumber, c. See 
FLOWER. wot] ; : 
Falsk impriſonment, is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man, by 
impriſoning him without lawful cauſe. 
It is alſo uſed for the writ brought upon this treſpaſs. - 
Fal sk feel, in a ſhip, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put 


1 


under the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. | 


n. 54, and n. 118. See alſo the article KEEL. 

FalsE money. See the article Mod Ev. g 

Falsg muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not 
actually lifted as ſoldiers. See MusTER, Facgor, &c. 

FaLsE, or falſe poſition, in arithmetick. See PosrT rox. 

FalsE prophecies. See PROPHECIES. 

FaLsE ribs. See ſpurious R1Bs. 

FaLsE roof of a houſe, is that part between the upper rooms and 
the covering. See RooF. | 

FaALsE weights, &c, See WEIGHT, Cc. 


FALSEHOOD, FarsTy, in philoſophy, an act of the un- 


derſtanding, repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is, as to its 
accidents—Or, a falſe enunciation, or judgment of any thing: 
as if a perſon ſhould judge that the king of Spain is in Ame- 
rica, See ERROR and TRUTH. 


The circumſtance, as to its accidents, is of abſolute neceſlity | 


in the definition, inaſmuch as a thing cannot be repreſented 


otherwiſe than it is to eſſentials ; for in ſuch caſe the eflence | 


of the thing would not be repreſented : and ſince the eſſence 


is the thing itſelf, it would not be that thing which is repre- | 


ſented, but another, 85 | 
There is no fa/ſbved in apprehenſion or ſenſation ; our ideas 
of ſenſe are all juſt and true, ſo far as they go, and all our 


deluſions ariſe from our reaſonings and concluſions.” See 
Fatracy. | W | 


Crimen FALSI, in the civil law, is a fraudulent ſubornation or 


concealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and | 


make things appear otherwiſe than they are. 


The crimen falſi is committed three ways. By words, as when | 


a witneſs fwears falſly : See PERJURY, By writing, as when 

a man trames or alters ſomething, antedates a contract, or 

the like : See Fox GERRY. And by deed, as when he ſells by 
falle weights and meaſures, debaſes the coin, Ce. 
FALSO j i ch lie gmen 

<ounty-court, court- baron, or other court, not of record. 
Fal so retorno bre vium, a writ, Which lies againſt the ſheriff 


who has execution of a proceſs, for making falſe returns of | 


writs, See RETURN, 


FALX, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, deſcending be- 


ſeparating the 


 iween the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and 
fore-part from the hinder,” See DURA Mf | 
It is called falx, 


* 


vides the brain as low as the corpus.calloſum. 


, canma, by the Greeks called Cynodes Orexis, f. 4. 
5 appetite, is ſuch an inſatiable hunger, as is not to be fatis- | 
— * cating, but continues even when the ſtomach is full. | - 


DULIMIA, ; 


dis is a caſe much talked of by the antients, but rarely met | 


in amongſt us, f 
; Vor. I. No LIX. 


udicio, a writ which lies for falſe judgment, given in the re as if 
FANATICK, a wild, extravagant, viſtonary, enthuſiaſtical per- 


R i. e. ficlle, by reaſon of its curvature, occa- | 
toned by the convexity of the brain. _ See BRAIN. It di- | 


t may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſharp | 


FAN 


| fretting juices in the ſtomach, which by their continual velli- 


cations excite a ſenſe like that of hunger. See HuUnczs. 


FAMILIA, Fau fir, commonly implics all the ſervants be- 


longing to a particular maſter. 


In another ſenſe, family is taken for a portion of land, vi. 
ſo much as is ſufficient to maintain one family. 


The term hide is by our writers, ſometimes rendered a manſe, 


ſometimes a family, and ſometimes carucata or plough-land ; 
containing as much as one plough and oxen could cultivate in 
a year. See HiDe, PLouGH-LAND, Ec, 


Family of curves, is a claſs of curves of different otders or 


kinds ; all which are defined by the ſame indeterminate equa- 
2 but in a different manner, according to their different or- 
ers. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the indeterminate equation, au -i =, 
m==2, d . If mzz3, a . If m=4, ax =y*, 
Sc. in inſinitum. All which curves are ſaid to be of the ſame 
family. See Curve. 


FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe wind, and cool the air by agita- 


ting it. 

The cuſtom which now prevails among the ladies of wearing 
fans, was borrowed from the Eaft, where the hot climate ren- 
ders the uſe of fans, and umbrellas almoſt indiſpenſable. It 
is not long ſince the European women firſt began to uſe a 
kind of fans made of leather, in the ſummer-time ; but they 
are now found of neceflity even in winter, 

In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large fans made of feathers, to 
keep off the ſun, and the flies. In Italy and Spain they have 
a huge fort of ſquare fans, ſuſpended in the middle of their 
apartments, and patticularly over the tables : theſe, by a mo- 
tion at firſt given them, and which they retain a long time by 
reaſon of their perpendicular ſuſpenſion, help to cocl the air, 
and drive off flies. | 

In the Greek church, a fan is put into the hands of the dea- 
cons in the ceremony of their ordination, in alluſion to a part 
of the deacon's office in that church, which is to keep the 
flies off the prieſts, during the celebration of the ſacrament.— 
Wicquefort, in his tranſlation of the embaſſy of Garcias de 
Figueroa, gives the name fans to a kind of chimneys or ven- 
tiducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſh air, and wind, 
into their houſes; without which the heats would be inſup- 
portable. See the deſcription thereof in that author, p. 38. 
At preſent what is called a fan amongſt us, and throughout 
the chief part of Europe, is a thin skin, or piece of paper, 
taffaty, or other light ſtuff, cut ſemi-circularly, and mounted 
on ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, or the 
like. Fans are either made with a double or ſingle paper. 

If the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are paſted 
on the leaſt ornamental fide ; if double the ſticks are ſewed 
betwixt them. Before they proceed to place the ſticks, which 
they call, mounting the fan; the paper is to be plaited in 
ſuch manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward and 
outward. | 

It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about an 
inch broad, that the ſticks are to be paſted ; which again, are 
to be all joined and riveted together at the other end : they are 
very thin, and ſcarce exceed one third of an inch in breadth ; 
and where they are paſted to the paper, are ftill narrower, 
continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The two 
outer ones are bigger and ſtronger than ordinary. The 
number of ſticks rarely exceeds twenty-two, The ſticks are 
uſually provided by the cabinet-makers or toymen ; the fan- 
painters plait the papers, paint and mount them.— _ 

The common painting is gold leaf, applied on a ſilvered 
ground, both prepared by the gold-beaters. Sometimes they 
paint on a gold ground, but it is rarely; true gold being too 
dear, and falſe too paltry. To apply the ſilver leaves on the 
paper, they uſe a compoſition, which they pretend is a great 
ſecret, but which appears to be. no other than gum arabic, 
ſugar-candy, and a little honey melted in common water, 
and mixed with a little brandy, This compoſition is laid 
on with a ſpunge ; then laying the ſilver leaves thereon, and 
prefling them gently down, with a linen ball ſtuffed with cot- 
ton, they catch hold, and grow together. When inſtead of 
ſilver, gold ground is laid, the ſame method is obſerved. 

The ground being well dried, a number of the papers are well 


beaten together on a block, by which means the filver, or gold 
et a luſtre as if they had been burniſhed. | | 


ſon ; who pretends to revelation and inſpiration, and believes 
himſelf poſſeſſed with a divine ſpirit. | 7 
Such were the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, &c, at their firſt riſe, 
and ſuch are ſtill the modern prophets, r e &c. 
Weigelius and Behmen, were the leaders of the fanaticks of 
Germany, and both came out of the ſchool of Paracelſus. 
Weigelius is held the father of the Roſycrucians. 

The word is formed of the Latin fanum, a heathen temple ; 


for which reaſon the Chriſtians called all the Gentiles fanatics. 


And accordingly, the antient chronicles of France, call Clo- 
A pagan. But the word is yet of higher 
inal. a 1 20 > 
Among the heathens themſelves, there were a ſort of pro- 
phetic prieſts, called fanatici ; from whom the denomination 
lince paſſed to all the reſt. They had their name from the 
e By gs Laya 


Fn | 


Latin fanum, temple, by reaſon they lived altogether in tem- | FARINA *, the flower or powder of ſome fort of or; 
ples. {on Antig. Rom. Synt. . p. 312. pulſe ground, and ſifted from the bran. See F nn ain, 27 
Such, particularly, were the prieſts of Iſis, of the mother of | Bran, &c. | Turn, 
the Gods, of Bellona, and ſome others, who were called Fa- The word is pure Latin, Farina, formed of far, corn _ 
natici. In Gruter, p. 312. n. vii. we have an inſcription, and far, according to Guichard, comes from the Hebrew =. 
wherein one L. Cornelius Januarius, is called Fanaticus AB 1818. bar, ſignifying the ſame thing. M. 
SERAPIS. ABAEDEM BELLONE. And p. 654. n. vii. Fa-|FARINA fœcundans, among naturaliſts, is a fine d 
naticus de ade Bellinæ. 
What might give occaſion to the appellation of Fanaticks, was, 
that they performed their ſacrifices in a wild, enthuſiaſtical 
manner, 

FANATIO, in our antient cuſtoms, the fawning- time, or fence- 
month, in foreſts. See FENCE. 

FANCY, ſee PHanTasy, and IMAGINATION. 

FANTASTICAL colours, are the ſame with thoſe called empha- 
tical colours. See EMPHATICAL colours. 

FAPESMO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 
Moop. 
A ſyllogiſm in Fapeſmo, has its firſt propoſition an univerſal 
affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and the third a 
particular negative, See SYLLOGISM. 

FAQUIR. See the article FAx1R. 5 

FARCE *, was originally a droll, petty ſhew, or entertainment, 
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in the male flowers of plants ; which being * 


on the female, does the office of a ſperm or ſeme ; 
egnating the ſame, See GENERATION, 1 r 
LOWER. | ry 
The Farina facundans, called alſo, the male-4d, 
ſeed, is 4 or ſecreted in the apices or 8 - 
mina; where, when it becomes mature, and copious enou b 
burſting its capſula, it is ſplit on the head of the piſtil 3 
thence conveyed to the matrix, or utricle thereof, to en 
dify the ova, or female ſeed contained therein. See rau! 
NA, APICEs, PIsTIL, and UT ERus. . 
This duſt, in any one plant, being viewed with a microſco 
every particle thereof appears of the ſame ſize, and 5 
but in different plants, the figure, ſize, colour, c. of the 
duſt is very different. Some are clear and tranſparent i; 
cryſtal ; as thoſe of the maple, borrage and hemlock ; others 


exhibited by charletans, and their buffoons, in the open ſtreet, 
to gather the crowd together, 

„The word is French, and fignifies literally, ſorce-meat or 
ſtuffing. It was applied on this occaſion, no doubt, on ac- 
count of the variety of jeſts, gibes, tricks, c. wherewith the 
entertainment was interlarded. Some authors derive Farce 
from the Latin facetia ; others from the Celtic farce, mocke- 
ry; others from the Latin farcire, to ſtuff. 


At preſent, Farce is of a little more dignity, It is removed 
from the ſtreet to the theatre; and inſtead of being per- 
formed by jack-puddings, to amuſe the rabble, is now acted 
by our comedians, and become the entertainment of the po- 
liteſt audiences. | 

The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive 
Farces ; and brought them to the taſte and manner of comedy. 
The difference between the two on our ſtage, is, that the 
latter keeps to nature and probability ; and in order to that, 
is confined to certain laws, unities, &c. preſcribed by the an- 
tient critics, 

The former diſallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all aſide 
on occaſion, Its end is purely to pleaſe, or make merry: 
and it ſticks at nothing, which may contribute thereto, how- 
ever wild and extravagant. Hence the dialogue is uſually low, 
the perſons of inferior rank, the fable, or action, trivial or 
ridiculous ; and nature, and truth, every where heightened 
and exaggerated, to afford the more palbable ridicule. See 
CoMEDY, 


FARCIN *, Farcy or FasHtons, a diſeaſe in horſes, and | 


ſometimes in oxen, &c, ſomewhat of the nature of a ſcabies, 
or mange. 


* Geſner derives the word from varices, by changing the v into 
a digamma, or f: | 


The Farcin is infectious, and ſpreads a true plague. Ve- 
getius calls it morbus farcimingſus. It conſiſts in a cor- 
ruption of the blood, which ſhews itſelf in eruptions of hard 
puſtules, knots or ſtrings along the veins, and in ulcers, 
which are not cured, without great difficulty, by running hot 
irons into them. — There is a ſpreading Farcin, which diffuſes 
itſelf over the whole body; an inner Farcy; a firinged Farcy, 
&c. 

The Farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by over-heats and colds, 


ſometimes by ſpur-galling with ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle-bit, or the 


like; or by the bite of another horſe, infected with it; or if 
in the leg, by cutting, or interfering. | 
The Water-Farcin proceeds from a horſe's feeding on low, 


watery grounds, and pits, or holes, where the graſs grows | 
above the water; for the horſe in picking out the graſs, licks 


up the water, which occaſions him to ſwell under the belly or 
chaps. The cure is by a red-hot iron. 

FARDEL of land, is according to ſome authors, the fourth, ac- 
YARD-LAND, 5 | 
FARDING-Deal, or FaRDING- LAND, in our antient cu- 
ftoms, fignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a rood. 
See ACRE. | 

In the Regiſter of writs, we have alſo denariata, obolata, ſolida- 
ta, and librata terra , which muſt probably riſe in proportion 
of quantity from the Farding-deal, as an half-penny, penny? 
ſhilling and pound riſe in value; on which footing obolata muſt 


cording to Noy, only the eighth part of a yard-land. See 


be half an acre; denariata, an acre ; /olidata, twelve acres ; | 


and librata, twelve ſcore acres, 


* Yet we find, viginta libratas terre, vel redditus. Reg. fol. | 
94. 4. and 248. 6b. where /ibrata terra ſhould ſeem to be as | 


much as yields xx 5. per annum: and centum ſolidatas ter- 
rarum tenementorum & redituum, fol. 249. a. Others hold 


obolata to be but half a perch; and denariata, a perch. 
See Per ca. vs e 


FARE, a voyage or paſſage, or the money paid for paſſing by 
water, C.. HAROS. SER | 
For the Fares of hackney coachmen, watermen, &c, ſee 


are white, as thoſe of henbane, and balſamins; others blue 
as thoſe of flax; others purple, as of ſome tulips; others fleſh. 
colour'd, as ſome ſpecies of lychnis ; and others red, as thoſe 
of the geum. 
It may be obſerved, however, that the colour of the Faring 
varies in the ſame ſpecies, according to the colour of the 
flower; and even ſometimes the Farina of the ſame flower 
is of different colours, as is eaſily obſerved in the caryophillus 
arvenſis. 
The figures of the diverſe kinds of Farinæ are much harder 
to deſcribe. The moſt general figure is the oval, more or 
leſs ſharp at the ends, with one or more channels or furrows 
running length-wiſe ; fo that through the microſcope they 
look not unlike the ſtone of a date, a grain of wheat, a cot- 
fee-berry, or an olive: ſuch are thoſe of the polygonatum, 
bugles, bryony, tithimal, Cc. Thoſe of the melilot, are cy- 
linders ; thoſe of the panſey, are priſms with four "OREN 
ſides ; thoſe of the great conſolida, repreſent two cryſtal 
globules cloſely faſtened to each other; thoſe of the ſyca- 
more, repreſent two cylinders placed acroſs; thoſe of the 
jonquille, are in form of a kidney; thoſe of the campanulæ, 
paſſion-flower, &c. are nearly round, but unequal in their 
ſurfaces; thoſe of caryophyllus filveſtris, are round, and cut in 
facets ; thoſe of the geranium, and ſome other ſpecies, are 
round, with a kind of umbilicus, or indenture, as in an 
apple ; Bradley fays, they are perforated quite through, like 
the bead of a necklace, which we doubt ; thoſe of the caltha, 
corona ſolis, c. are little globes, ſet with prickles, Et. 
Of theſe Farinæ, ſome are very hard, others ſoft, and eaſily 
broke. They all contain a deal of ſulphurous matters, more 


than the other parts; whence they are very odorous. Thoſe 


of the lilly are ſo full of oil, that they greaſe the payer they 
are put in, as if it had been oiled. The Farine of moſt 
aromatic plants, ſwim in an eſſential oil, or fort of .liquid 
turpentine ; others are involved in a dry reſin, as thoſe of the 
lycopodium or muſcus terreſtris clavatus C. B. Others, 3 
thoſe of fumitary, are incloſed in a little, viſcid, mucilagi- 
nous matter; and all, in effect, have ſomething ſo glutinous, 


that they ſtick to any thing that touches them; ſo that its 


difficult to ſeparate them from each other. | 
Some have imagined, that theſe Farinæ were only particles of 
wax or reſin: but the contrary is eaſily proved; for they nel. 
ther diſſolve in water, nor ſpirit, nor oils, even when 
with fire. . 

Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the 
Farina fecundans, or male Juſt ; by means whereof, when 
i aut in the utricle of the female, it draws the nou- 
ri 


iſhment from the other parts of the plant into the ova, o 


rudiments of the fruit, and makes them ſwell. The reality 

of this virtue, he argues from the ſame being found in war, 

winch is chiefly or wholly gathered hence by the bees. * 
Ax. ; 

Some, againſt the great uſe of the Farina farcundans in gener?” 
tion, may object, that in flowers, which hang downwar, © 
the cyclamen, &c. the Farina fercundans cannot be caſt an 

orifice of the piſtil.— To which it may be anſwered, that the 
piſtils of ſuch flowers, hanging lower than the duſty apc 
which ſurround them, the glutinous matter and velvet cov” 
ing the extremity of the piſtil, may be capable of receiving 
and retaining ſome of the Farina as it falls; and without wy 
intromiſſion of the Farina, its lodgment on the mouth 8 
piſtil, may by virtue of its attractive power foecundify the 10 
in the uterus, | | 1 5 
FARM, or Frau, FiRMA, in law, ſignifies a. little count) 
meſſuage, or diftri& ; containing houſe, and land, M 
conveniences ; hired, or taken by leaſe, either in Writing? 
ole, under a certain yearly rent. See LEASE. 4 
his in divers parts is called diverſſy: In the north, it 
Tack; in Lancaſhire, a Fermeholt ; in Eſſex, a file, --M 
In the corrupted Latin, firma ſignified a place incloled, 


ſmhut in: whence, in ſome provinces, Menage obſerves, © 


— 


\ 


with other 


FAS 


call cloſerie, or cloſure, what in others they call Farm. Add, 


care ad firmam, to ſignify to let to farm; pro- 
„ 2 ſure hold the tenant here has in 
compariſon of tenants at will. ee ; 
Spelman, and Skinner, however, chuſe to derive the wor 
Farm, from the Saxon Fearme, or Feorme, that is, victus, or 
roviſion; by reaſon the country- people and tenants antiently 
aid their rents in victuals, and other neceſſaries; afterwards 
converted into the payment of a ſum of money. Whence a 
F-rm was originally a place that furniſhed its owner or lord 
with provilions. And among the Normans, they ſtill diſtin- 
' ouiſh between Farms that pay in kind, i. e. proviſions ; and 
thoſe which pay in money; calling the former ſimply Fermes, 
and the latter blanche Ferme, white Ferm. : 
Spelman ſhews, that the word Firma antiently ſignified not 
only what we now call a Farm, but alſo a feaſt, or enter- 
tainment, which the farmer gave the proprietor, or landlord, 


' for a certain number of 10 and at a certain rate, in conſi- 


tion of the lands, Ic. he held of him. 
A in the laws of king Canutus, is rendered by 
Mr. Lambard, victus; and thus we read of reddere firmam 
unius noftis ; and, reddebat unum diem de firma; which denote 


proviſion for a night and day ; the rents about the time of the 


conqueſt being all reſerved in proviſions : The cuſtom where- 
of is ſaid to have been firſt altered under Henry I. 

We alſo ſay, to farm duties, impoſts, &c. The duty of ex- 
ciſe in Scotland is farmed, or let to farm, for 33500 J. per an- 
num. See EXCISE. g 

FARREATION, FarREATIo, in antiquity, the ſame with 
confarreation. Sce CONFARREATION, 

FARRIER, a perſon, whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and cure 
them when diſeaſed, or lame. See SHOEING, Sc. 

FARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to one 
fourth of a penny. See Coin. f 
It was antiently called Furthing; as being a fourth of the in- 
teger, or penny. See PENN x. | 

FASCE, Faſcia, in heraldry. See the article FessE. 

FASCES, in antiquity, axes tied up together with rods, or ftaves, 
and bore before the Roman magiſtrates, as a badge of their 
office and authority, 

Florus, I. i. c. 5. aſſures us, that the uſe of Faſces was intro- 
duced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome ; and were 
then the mark of the ſovereign dignity. In after times, they 
were bore before the conſuls, but by turns only, each his day ; 
ne fe fi ambo faſces haberent duplicatus terror videretur. Livy, 
J. 2. c. 1. They had each of them twelve, bore by ſo many 
N called Lictors. See LIc roR. Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. iii. 
c. 84. 
Others will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, and 
aſcribe the number twelve, to the number of birds, which 
foretold him his kingdom. Others hold, that he borrowed it 
from the Hetrurians; and that the number twelve anſwered 
to the twelve nations of Hetruria, who in creating him king, 
gave him each an officer, to ſerve him as Lictor. Silius Itali- 
cus aſcribes their firſt invention to a city of Hetruria, called 
Vetulonia. | 
Theſe Faſces conſiſted of branches of elm ; in the middle 
whereof was a ſecuris, or ax, the head whereof ſtood out be- 
r the reſt, Plutarch relates the reaſons of this diſpoſition, 
ublicola took the ax out of the Faſces, as Plutarch aſſures us, 
to remove from the people all occaſion of terror. Aﬀter the 
conſuls, the prætors aſſumed. the Faſces. Cenſorin. de die na- 


tal. obſerves, that the prætors had only two; though Polybi- | 


us and Plutarch give them fix. 


n the government of the Decemviri, it was the practice, at 


firſt, for only one of them to have the Faſces. | Afterwards, 
- each of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the kings. 

ASCIA, in architecture, by the workmen called Facia, Fa- 

cio, or FACE, 2 broad liſt, fillet, or band; particularly uſed 


in architraves, and ped . 
Divas” Re pedeſtals, See ARCHITRAVE, and. PE 


* architrave conſiſts of three Faſciæ, or bands; thus called 7 


Vitruvius, as reſembling ſwaths, called in Latin Faſciæ. 


That author admits no Faſcie in the Tuſcan, and Doric archi- | 
sit all plain, without any diuiſion, or 
or Faſciz : But the modern architects 


trave, i. e. he make 
cantoning into parts 


* differ from him herein. . See Tab. Archie. fig. 28. 


alſo the arti 
in Web be Tuscan, Sc. 


windows, in the ſeyeral ſtori ; | 
aſcias, or Faſcia. ries, except the higheſt, ate called 
heſe are ſomet 

moulding is onl 


* 


the juttings out of the bricks 


y a cima reverſa, or an O G, at the bottom, 


with tw ; at the bottom, | 
Oo N courſes of bricks over it ; then an aftragal ; | 


boultine, 


* 


Fasc IA lata, 


in anato | ns Aw 
branoſus. Se my, 2 mulcle of the leg; called alſo m. 


| e MemBRrAnosvs. 
ASCLE, in aftro aan 


Jupiter's bod 


kt. 1 or belts of 
iS di ; - k | 
fometinicg 0 are. terminated. by parallel lines. They are 


er, and ſometim ** 
vaps poſſeſs the 2 es er 3: ano. theyial [ 


lame part of the diss. 


4 


beyond the 


imes plain, and ſometimes moulded ; but the 


4 


| 


i 
i 
: 
* 
4 


; 


nomy, two rows of bright. ſpots, obſerved: on | 
Te ) 3 appearing, like ſwaths, or belts,” See JuP1- | 


FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; called alfo ſar- 


_ - which is, as it were, the tit f | 
Tertullian wrote an expreſs treatiſe de jejuniis, of Foals ; 


e Fn | | $4.4 SAIL} gi ; 
uptter, are more Jucid than the:reſt | 


FAS 


\ 
M. Huygens, likewiſe, obſerved a very large kind of Faſc:# 


in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the disk, and 
took up the middle part thereof. Sec Mars, 


torius. See SARTORIUS, 


FASCICULUS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs 


a certain quantity, or meaſure of herbs. 
By Faſciculus is meant ſo much, as may be held in the arm 


when bent, and reſted on the top of the haunch. Phyſicians 
note it in preſcription by Faſc. | 


FASCINATION *, FascinaTio, denotes a fort of witchcraft, 


ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of the eye, or the 
tongue. See WITCHCRAFT, | 


The word is Latin, formed from the Greek gagxatrev, which 
ſignifies the ſame, 

Antient writers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Faſcination ; one per- 

formed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. Such is that 


ſpoke of by Virgil, in his third eclogue : 


Moeſcio, quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. 

The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes: ſuch 

is that mentioned by the ſame poet, in his ſeventh eclogue: 
Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

Horace touches on both kinds in his firſt book of epiſtles : 
Non iſtis obliquo oculb mea commoda quiſquam 
Limat, non odio obſcuro, morſugue venenat. 


FASCINES, in fortification, Faggots ; ſmall branches of trees, 


or bavins, bound up in bundles ; which being mixed with earth, 
ſerve to fill up ditches, to ſcreen the men, make the parapets 
of trenches, &c. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 24. 

Some of them are dipped in melted pitch or tar ; and being 


ſet on fire, ſerye to burn the enemies lodgments, or other 
works. 


A pitched Faſcine is a foot and a half about: A Faſcine for de- 


fence, two or three foot. | 
In the corrupt Latin, they uſe Faſcenina, Faſcemia, and Faſ- 


cinata, to ſignify the pales, Faſcines, &c. uſed to encloſe the 
antient caſtles, &c. 


FASHION *, fee Mop, CusTom, Sc. 


The word is French, Japon, which ſignifies making. 


Fasnion is particularly uſed among artificers, for the trouble, 


time, and labour, employed in a piece of work ; particu- 


larly any filver, or gold utenſil, inſtrument, toy, or the 
like 


It is by the Faſhion, that the workmens wages, or ſalary 
is regulated. We paid ſo much a- piece for the Faſhion of 
theſe ſpoons, excluſive of the matter or filver. That weaver 
has fo much a-piece for the F2/hion of the ſtuffs we give him 
to weave. | 


Fasnion-Peces, in the ſea-language, two pieces of timber, 


which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the ſtern ; and are the 
outmoſt timbers of the ſtern, on each fide, except aloft, where 
the counters are. See STERN. 


FAST, a ſpace of time, wherein a perſon takes little, or no 


food. See Foop. 

The advantages of Faſting, with regard to health, with ex- 
traordinary inftances of long Faſting, ſee under the article 
ABSTINENCE. 

The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make them faft in 
lieu thereof. See BRamin. | 


FasT, is peculiarly uſed for an abſtinence on account of religi- 


on; or a ſpace of time, wherein the church prohibits the uſe 
of food ; or at leaſt reſtrains it to certain kinds, and certain 
hours. | 9 


Tube ſtrict, canonical Faſt, only allows of one meal in twenty- 


four hours. F. Thomaſſin obſerves, that the antient Fa/? 
was, to ſup, without dining, i. 6. only to take one meal, 


and that not till afternoon : Adding, that to dine, though 


without ſupping, was a breach of the Faff.* The practice of 
the Latin church, was to 120 thirty-ſix days in the year; 
e of the year. 


to ſupport the new laws of Faſting, which the Montaniſts 


were for impoſing. See MonTaAnisT. e 


The antient catholicks allowed of no obligatory or com- 
manded #afts, beſide that preceding Eaſter, ſince called Lent; 
the terms of which were to forbear cating till the evening. 


See LenT. - 5 


The other Faſs obſerved were cannon devotion : ſuch were 
the fourth and ſixth Feriz, i. e. Wedneſdays, and Fridays. 
This Faſt was called fation, Beſides theſe there were occa- 


ſional Fafts, injoined by the biſhops, &c. See FERIX. 


In the book of Hermas, called the pafler, the angel tells him, 


the day thou //afteft, thou ſhalt take nothing but bread and 
water; and having computed the uſual expences of each day, 
thou ſhalt lay aſide ſo much for the widow, the orphan, or 
In the fame paſſage, the Faff is called fations and the perſon 
..who;fafted, enjoined to begin early in the morning to retire 
to prayer. See TATION; 15436 . | 


St. Fructuoſus, Fleury tells us, going to ſuffer, ſome people, 
out of à principle of charity, offered him drink, to ſupport 


him; but he refuſed it, ſaying, it is not yet time to break 
. "Faſt; for it was but ten in the morning, and it was Friday, 


£ 


. 


Which ſhews the exaAneſs of the primitive 


Station- day. | 
and that drinking was held breaking 


chriſtians, in this point ; 
of faſt. ; 
Some introduced the xerophagy into s; that is, the uſe of 
dried fruits for their meals; and made a practice of abſtain- 
ing not only from all meats, and wines, but alſo from ſuc- 
culent fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours: and ſome re- 
duced themſelves to bread and water. But this was more 
than was commanded, See XEROPHAGY. 

The practice of faſting is more antient than chriſtianity. 
The — faſted often, and had their ſtated faft-days. 
The day of atonement, which they called Kipparim, Was 
a day of faſting, injoined in Levit, xxiii. 27, &c. Some will 
have this the day St. Paul refers to in As xxvii. 9. The 
Jews had likewiſe fa/?s, inſtituted by precept of the ſyna- 

e: ſuch were thoſe of the fourth, fifth, and tenth of 

the month, mentioned by Zechariah vii. 3. and viii. 19. 
The heathens adopted the ſame cuſtom, in all probability, 
from the people of God; though their religion inclined them 
more to feaſting, than to faſting ; as appears from the long 
liſt of feaſts, enumerated under the article FEAST. 
Yet they fa/ted in the Eleuſinia; as appears from Arnobius, 
and Clemens Alexand. See Salmaſius, p. 150. and Scaliger, 
Poetic. l. i. c. 32. 

The fafts of the Calogeri are fo ſevere, that they remain ſeven 
days without eating at all. For the s of the Greeks, ſee 
Spon. Voyag. p. 2. | 

The Turks are fo ſcrupulous on the point of faſting, that 
they will not ſo much as take the ſmell of any perfume, 
by the noſe. They hold that odors themſelves break faſt If 
they bathe, it is forbid to put the head under water, for fear 
of ſwallowing any of it: and as for women, they are forbid 
to bathe at all on ft. days, for a reaſon peculiar to the ſex. 
FASTERMANS, or FasTING-MEN, g. d. homines habentes, 
was uſed in our antient cuſtoms, for men of repute, 
and ſubſtance ; or rather for pledges, ſureties, or bonds- 
men, who, according to the Saxon polity, were faft bound 
to anſwer for one anothers peaceable behaviour. See DE- 
CENNA. 55 
FAS TI, in antiquity, the Roman calendar; wherein the ſeve- 


ral days of the year, with their feaſts, games, and other cere- 
monies were expreſſed. See CALENDAR. 
The Romans had their greater, and leſſer faſti.— The great 
faſti were called, the fa/ti of the magiltrates ; and the leſſer, 
the faſti calendares. 
The 
primarily called i, are defined by Feſtus Pompeius to be 
books, containing a deſcription of the whole year; i. e. 
ephemerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of 
days, feſti, profeſti; faſti, nefaſti, &c. See FesT1, &c. 
Ihe author hereof was Numa, who committed the care and 
direction of the fa/?i to the Pontifex Maximus; whom the 
people uſed to go and conſult on every occaſion. This cuſtom 
held till the year of Rome 550. when C. Flavius, ſecretary 
of the pontifices, expoſed in the forum a liſt of all the days 
whereon it was lawſul to work; which was fo acceptable to 
the people, that they made him Curule Adile, Liv. I. ix. 
c. 46. 
Theſe ler faſti, or faſti calendares, were of two kinds: 
urbani, and ruftici, — The faſti urbani, or faſti of the city, 
were thoſe, which obtained, or were obſerved in the city. 
Some will have them thus called, by reaſon they were expoſed 
publickly in divers parts of the city ; though by the divers in- 
ſcriptions, or gravings thereof on antique ſtones, one would 
imagine, that private perſons had them likewiſe in their houſes. 
It was theſe ſaſti urbani Ovid undertook to illuſtrate, and com- 
ment on, in his Fa/torum ; whereof we have the fix firſt books 
{till remaining; the fix laſt, if ever they were wrote, being 
loſt. Beſide Ovid, ſeveral other authors had undertook the 
ſame ſubject, particularly L. Cincius Alimentatus, Fulvius No- 
bilior, Maſurius Sabinus, Cornelius Labeo, C. Licinianus, and 
Niſus: Of all whom Macrobius makes mention, in his Saturn. 
and preſerves fragments of each; beſide a work of one Bæbi- 
us Marcus, entitled, De faſtis diebus, quoted by Fulgentius, 
De Priſes fermme. 
In 
preſſed the ſeveral feaſts, with every thing relating to the 
| gods, religion, and the magiſtrates ; the emperors, their 
birth-days, offices, days conſecrated to them ; and feaſts, 


and | ceremonies eſtabliſhed in their honour ; or for their | 


proſperity, Sc. | | 
With a number of ſuch circumſtances, did flattery, at 
length, ſwell the i!“ whence they became denominated 


_ magni, to diſtinguiſh them from the bare calendar, or faſti 


calendares. 

In the FasTI ruſlici, or country faſti, were expreſſed, the 
ſeveral days, feaſts, c. to be obſerved by the country people; 
for as theſe were taken up in tilling the grounds, fewer feaſts, 
ſacrifices, ceremonies, and holidays were injoined them, than 


the inhabitants of cities; and they had ſome peculiar ones, not 
obſerved at Rome. | | 


'T hoſe ruſtic sti, contained little more than the ceremo- 


+ nies of the calends, nones, and ides ; the fairs, ſigns of the 


zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days; the tutelary 


ASTI calendares, which were, what was properly, and 


the greater Fas TI, or faſti of the magiſtrates, were ex- 


FAS 


rods of each month, and certain directions f- 
F op performed each month. Tos 3 ung works 
ASTI1, was alſo a chronicle, or regiſter of time : 
ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpeltite 9 the 
principal events that happened during their colts. the 
alſo faſti conſulares, or conſular faſt. pete > led 
Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, and Janſſen d Al 
have given us the fa/?i conſulares ; the two firſt 
and learned comments, wherein are expreſſed 
conſuls, but alſo the diQators, magiftri equitu 
and ovations. Pighius even adds as many of the 
as he could find, v:z. prætors, tribunes, Oc. 
confines himſelf to the conſuls alone. 
FaAsT1, is ſtill applied to the archives, and 
in are kept hiſtorical memoirs of public, 
befallen a people. 
In the like ſenſe, the martyrology 
the church. See MarTYRoOLOGY, 
EL jeſuit du Londel has compiled the faſt; of Louis le Grand, 
FasT1, or dies faſti, alſo denoted court-days. See D 
The word fafti, faſtorum, is formed 55 the verd fa; 
ſpeak ; by reaſon, during thoſe days the courts were 8 
cauſes might be heard, and the prætor was allowed vg » 
pronounce the three words, do, dico, addico the other day 4 
88 this was prohibited, were called Ne. fai. Thus 
Ile Nefaſtus erit per quem tria verba filentur, 
Faſtus erit per quem lege licebit agi. 
Theſe dies faſti were noted in the calendar, by the letter 
But obſerve, that there were ſome days, ex parte faſt partly 
faſti, partly nefaſt:, i. e. juſtice might be Akebude at certal 
ſeaſons of the day; and at others not. Theſe days were called 
interciſi. They are marked in the calendar thus, F. p. Fan 
part 


primo, where juſtice might be demanded during the fi 
of that day. | 


FASTIDIUM cibi. See the article Navsea. 

FASTIGIUM, in architecture, the ſame with pediment. See 
PEDIMENT. 

FAT, in an animal body, a white, oily, ſulphurous ſubſtance 
collected in little membranous loculi, or cells, in divers per 
of the body; ſerving to keep the parts warm, and to ſoſten 
and temper the ſharp falts in the maſs of blood. See 
ADEPs. | 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds of fat; the firſt, called in 
Latin pinguedo, and in Engliſh, abſolutely, and by way of emi- 
nence, fat, is a ſoft, lax, whitiſh, or rather yellowiſh, oily 
matter, which is eaſily melted ; found immediately under the 
cutis, incloſed in little bags, called cellulz adipoſe, adhering 
to the outer ſurface of a membrane, called adipoſa, all over 
the body, except on the forehead, eye-lids, penis, and ſcro- 
tum, ADIPOSE. , | | 
This fat is nothing but the oily part of the aliment, or 
chyle, ſeparated from the arterial blood, by the adipoſe 
glands, and carried by peculiar ducts to the membranous 
cells; whence it is tranſmitted again to the blood by the veins, 
Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum of the oily parts of 
the blood, made, either by ſome of its own ſaline parts, or 
by the nitrous particles of the air mingled therewith in the 
lungs ; which ſentiment is confirmed by an experiment of 
that learned perſon, who made an artificial fat, by only 
mixing oil of olives with ſpirit of nitre for ſome days. And 
hence it is, that divers animals, as conies, hares, &c. grow 
fat in winter, and particularly in ſevere froſty weather ; 
the air then abounding moſt in nitre. Hence allo it is, that 
the fat of land- animals is much firmer than that of fiſbes; 
the watery element containing leſs nitrous matter than the 
air, | * 

In ſome ſubjects the cellulæ are ſo full and diſtended, that the 
fat is above an inch thick; in others they are almoſt flat; 
and in emaciated ſubjects, inſtead of fat, we find a fort of 
Aaccid tranſparent ſubſtance ; which is nothing but the bare 
membrane ; the cells being all exhauſted. Ea act 
The ſecond kind of fat, called adeps, ſebum, -Jevun, and 
ſometimes axungia, is whiter, harder, more brittle, and lt 
eaſy to liquify than the former; being found in the cavities of 
the abdomen, omentum, Sc. See Apps, AXUNGIA, 0 
MENTUM, Cc. ; 1 | 
The for of both kinds ſerve as a natural balſam,. to preſer'* 
the body; and by mixing with, and enveloping the falts 
wherewith the blood and ſerum are highly ſaturated, keeps 
them from fretting and corroding the parts of the body thro 
which they paſs. 1 2 
It is thought likewiſe, and not without probability, to make 
a conſiderable part of the nouriſhment of our bodies; F Cl 
the fatte/t perſons, falling into an atrophy, | ro CF 
their fat, which is always quite expended m ſuch cares, bene 
the diſeaſe becomes fatal. © a Kon- 
Too much fat is uſually attended with heavinels, and 00% 

| neſs, not only from the unwieldineſs of an near” oth 
nor from the ſtuffing of the cavities and thorax ene, and 
ſometimes obſtructs the "expanſion of the "Gap it is 
lungs, and produces a dyſpnea, or an orthopnea:s ue. 


melooven, 
» With long 
not only +. 
m, triu mphs, 


public records, wh 
and remarkable oak 


is called the ſacred faſti of 


likewiſe probable, that the abündanee of ß @ ein Bi 


. into the blood, and implicating the more ſub- 
| ——— — hinder the — ſecretions in the 
brain. 8 

mals, for the generality, is not reckoned good 
2 qa 2 digeſtion, and producing a thick, vil- 
Gd chyle. But it is of good uſe in medicine, + | 
Calves Fat is uſed in pomatums, and unguents ; being reſolu- 
tive, and emollient. That of hogs and boars, has the ſame qua- 
lities and is ſtrengthening beſides. —Deers greaſe is good to 
fortify the nerves, againſt the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, gout, and 
fractures. Hares greaſe, applied externally, promotes dige- 
ſtion, and a ſuppuration of abſceſſes.— That of rabbits, is ner- 

d and reſolutive. — That of cocks, and hens, reſolves and 
22 indurations. That of geeſe, has the ſame qualities; and 
likewiſe abateth hemorrhoids, aſſuages pains in the ear, being 

lied within the ſame ; and opens the belly, being taken in- 
Ke” — Eels fat is eſteemed good againſt the hæmorrhoids and 
2 to take away pits of the ſmall- pox, and to make the 
hair grow. — That of the trout, beſides its being emollient, is 
good in diſeaſes of the anus, and ulcers of the breaſt.— Vipers 
fat, (ſee Mead's Eff. 1.) | 
Far, in the ſea language, denotes the ſame with broad. 

Thus, if the truſling in, or tuck of a ſhip's quarter under wa- 
ter be deep, they ſay, ſhe hath a fat quarter, 

Far, or vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden veſſel, which a- 
mong brewers and malſters is uſed to meaſure malt for ex- 
pedition 3 containing a quarter, or eight buſhels. Sce 

ALT. . 

3 is likewiſe a veſſel, or pan of lead, uſed in the making ſalt, 
Sc. See SALT. eg | 
FATE, Faruu, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inevitable ne- 
ceſſity, depending on ſome ſuperior cauſe, ; 
Fate is a term much uſed among the ancient philoſophers. It 
is formed @ fande, from ſpeaking; and primarily implies the 
ſame with Fatum, viz. a word, or decree, pronounced by 
God; or a fixed ſentence, whereby the Deity has preſcribed 
the order of things, allotted every perſon, what ſhall befal 
him. | 
The Greeks call it, epapuern, quaſi eg nexus, a chain or 
neceſſary ſeries of things, indiſſolubly linked together; and the 
moderns, providence. See PROVIDENCE. 
But beſide this ſenſe of the word, wherein it is uſed, ſome- 
times to denote the connection of cauſes in nature, and ſome- 
times in the divine appointment ; the word Fate has a further 
intention; being uſed to expreſs, I know not what neceſſity, 
or eternal deſignation of things, whereby all agents, both ne- 
ceſſary, and voluntary, are ſwayed, and directed to their ends. 
Sce NECESSITY. * | 
Authors divide Fate into Aftrological and Stoical. 
Afrolgical FATE, denotes a neceſſity of things and events, ari- 
ſing from the influence, and poſitions of the heavenly bodies, 
which give law, both to the elements, and mixed bodies, and 
to the wills of men. | 1 n 
In which ſenſe is the word often uſed by Manilius : Certum ef 
ro im mtg arg gr Jl 
Stoical FATE, or fatality, is defined by Cicero, an order, or ſeries 
of cauſes, wherein cauſe being li to cauſe, each produces 
other; and thus all things flow from the one prime cauſe. 
Chrylippus defines it a natural invariable ſucceſſion of all things 
75 * each Ar | F war 
10 this fate t ubject the ve Thus the f 
The parent of all — made —4 2 b 
which he not only binds other things, but himſelf. So Se- 
neca: Eadem neceſſitas & deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina 
pariter & humana curſus uebit.— Ipſe ille omnium conditor & 


paret. 


This eternal ſeries of cauſ the poets call ure and 
3 See — Pw | ir 
Late, is divided by ſome later authors; into cal and divine. 
| Phyſical Far E, is an order 4 g 


: „and ſeries of natui 
priated to their effecta. * 


ciple, or foundation of this fate, is nature or the 
manner of acting, which Goa ; ; — — 


originally gave to the ſeveral 
ies, elements, mixts, e. 1 
warms; bodies communicate motion to each other 3 the ſun 


are all the events and ph 
as ariſe from the human 


timating, that they were one and the ſame thing activel d 
E Thus, Fatum eff ratio N ; 2 

'c nature comes, qua tramſiri nequeat 445 per 4 cauſa pen- 
2 Bay's ſuperior fit quibuſois impedi 2 Thou Wen of 


us ſeems the cl juſt » Fa rw! 
mherens rebas * and more juſt: Fatum, ys he, /, 


F Þ ou drdinibusw= f | 1 e 7 : 15 mtia fui 5 fuer 
ER, Pater, a term of relation, denoting a perſo 

rt Res | » denoting a perſon who 

s. e ether male or female,” See Son, zug D 
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rector ſcripfit quidem Fata fed ſequitur : ſemel ſcripfit, ſemper |- 


- cauſes, appro- 
This ſeries is neceſſary ; and the neceſſity is natural; The prin- 


By this fate it is, that fire 


and moon occaſion the tides, &c. And the effects of this ate, | 
ænomena in the univerſe; except ſuch |*' 


. ̃ ͤ 8 
[4 d is what we , provi e 48 
| Provipexee.. E 1 3 nes. See 
Plato in his Phædo, includes both theſe in one definition ; as in- 


AUGH-, 


FAT 


Among the ancient Romans, the fathers of three children had 
very conſiderable privileges allowed them, By the law of Ro- 
bh a father had an abſolute unlimited power over his chil- 
dren, See CHILD, 1 05 

Adoptive FATHER, is he who takes the children of ſome other, 
and owns them as his own. See ADoPTION. 


Putative FATHER, is he who is only the reputed, or ſuppoſed 


father; as Joſeph was putative father of our Saviour. See Pu- 
TATIVE. 


Natural FATHER, is he who has illegitimate children, See 


BasTARD, 


FATHER-in-law, is a perſon married to a woman, who has chil- 


dren by a former husband, c. 


FATHER, is alſo uſed in theology, for the firſt perſon in the 


Trinity. See PeRsoN, and TRINITY. 


God the Father, is the proper Father of Jeſus Chriſt ; with 


agar to men, he is called heavenly Father. See Gor, and 
ON. 


FaTHER, is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, on divers moral, and 


ſpiritual occaſions. Thus, it is applied to the patriarchs; as 
we ſay, Adam was the father of all mankind ; Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, &c. See PATRIARCH, 
In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, FaTHERs, denote the ancient prelates, 
and doctors of the church. See DocTor. 
The fathers aſſembled at the council of Nice: Chryſoſtom, St. 
Baſil, &c, were Greek fathers ; St. Auguſtin, St. Ambroſe, 
Sc. Latin fathers, | 
The fathers, ſay Meſſieurs de Port Royal, are the pro- 
per interpreters of the goſpel; and are only honoured with 
that ſacred appellation, as their works are, in ſome meaſure, 
a patrimony, or inheritance, left the faithful, as their proper 
children, | 
Scaliger obſerves, that the fathers were good people, but not 
learned ones. To which St. Evremond fubjoins, that when a 
man comes to Jook near the fathers, he loſes a great part of 
that veneration, which time and opinion had procured them: 
the great diſtance between them and us, makes them appear 
much greater than they are, | 


The fathers, ſays the fame author, had more imagination and 
vivacity of mind, than judgment and good ſenſe. They gave 
altogether into allegories, and affected the brilliant to an exceſs. 


Juſtneſs of mind was a thing they valued themſelves the leaſt 
on. 


FATHER, is alſo a title of honour, given to prelates, and dig- 
nitaries of the church. The right reverend Father in God, 


Ifaac, lord biſhop of, &c, See TITLE. See alſo Reve- 
RENCE, | | 


The father general; father provincial, exprovincial ; father 
prior, ſub-prior ; father definitor, in the order of Benedictins; 
father guardian, in that of the Franciſcans; father corrector, 
among the Minims, &c. | 
FATHERg, is alſo applied plurally to all congregations of ec- 
dcleſiaſtics, whether regular, or ſecular. —As, the fathers Cor- 
deliers, Capuchins, Auguſtins, Jacobins, Sc. The fathers 
Jeſuits, fathers of the oratory, Barnabites, Theatins, of the 
miſſion, &c, See each under the proper article. See alſo 
BROTHER, | 
FATHERS is alſo uſed for perſons venerable for their age, quality, 
or the ſervices they have done the public. 
Thus, at Rome, the ſenators were called conſcript Fathers, 
patres conſcripti, c. See ConscriPT, See allo SENA- 
T ORS. | 
FATHIMITES, or FaTHEmiITEs, the deſcendants of Maho- 
met, by Fathima, or Fathemah, his daughter. 
The dynaſty of Fathimites, that is, of princes deſcending in a 
direct line from Ali, and Fathima his wife, Mahomet's daugh- 
ter, commenced in Africa, in the year of the Hegira, 296; 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 908. „5 | 2 
The Fathimites afterwards conquered Egypt, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves therein, in quality of Caliphs. See CALI EH. 


Hegira, 567 ; 268 years after their firſt eſtabliſhment in 
Africa; and 208, after the conqueſt of t. 


FATHOM, a long meaſure, containing fix feet; taken from 


the utmoſt extent of both arms, when ſtretched into a right 
"line. See MEASURE. © © 
. The fathom is-chiefly uſed at ſea, in eſtimating the lengths of 
cables, and other ſhip-ropes, with the depths and ſoundings 
of the ſea: alſo in . wells, and wor ks of forti- 
— 0 fication. 125 3 F 
There are three kinds of fathoms, accommodated to the dif- 
ferent ranks of veſſels. The f, which is that of men of 
war, contains fix feet; the middling, or that of merchant 
ſmips, five feet and a half; and the ſmall fathom, uſed in 
fluyts, flyboats, and other fiſhing - veſſels, only five feet. 
Far HOM ls alfo uſed in ſeveral countries, particularly Italy, for 
the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinarily mea» 
ſured, in commerce. See YARD, and ELL. _ | 
In which ſenſe jt is more commonly called brace, ar braccio, 
. 4. arm. See BRACE, OE 0 | 


* 
1 
IL 


| ATNESS, in medicine, Corpulency ; or tbe ſtate of a perſon 


de EUR | FLESH, and FAT. 


doo much loaded with fleſh, and fat. See ConeuLencr, 


— 


FATHER, is alſo applied to the ſuperiors of convents. See AB BOT. 


The Fathimites of Egypt, ended in Abed, in the year of the | 
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FATUARI,, in antiquity, were perfons, who appearing * 
red, foretold things to come. See PROPHET. | 
The word is formed of Fatus, wife of the god Faunus, who 
was ſuppoſed to inſpire women with the knowledge of futurity ; 
as Faunus himſelf did the men. Tutua had her name from far: 
g. d. vaticinari, to propheſy. 
FATUUS nit. See IoN Is Fatnns. 
FAUCON, or Fal cov, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe dia- 
meter is 24 inches; weight, 750 pound; length, 7 foot 
load, 24 pound; ſhot, 24 inches diameter; and 24 pound 
weight. See CANNON. f 
FAUCONET, or Fa Lcov Er, a very ſmall piece of ordnance, 
whoſe diameter at the bore is 24 inches; weight, 400 pounds; 
length, 6 foot ; load, 15 pound; ſhot, ſomething more than 
two inches diameter; and 14 pound weight. See CANNON, 
and ORDNANCE, | 1 
FAVISSA *, among antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault, under 
ground, wherein is kept ſomething of rare value. 5 
® The word ſeems formed of foviſa, a diminutive of fovea, pit 
or ditch. 
The Faviſſa, according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was much 
the ſame with what the ancient Greeks and Romans, called 
Snoavp@, theſaurus ; and what in ſome of the modern 
churches is called archives and treafury. | 
In the capitol there were divers faviſſa. They were ſubter- 
raneous places, walled and vaulted ; having no entrance, or 
light, but by a hole a-top, which was ſtopped up with a huge 
ſtone. 1208 
They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old, worn ſtatues, 
and other ancient moveables, formerly uſed in the temple ; ſo 
religiouſly did that people reſpect, and preſerve whatever was 
conſecrated. Catulus would have lowered the floor of the ca- 
pitol ; but that the via prevented him. 4 
Feſtus, however, gives us a different account of the Faviſſe. 
According to that author, they were wells, or pits of water, 
near the temples, and for the uſe thereof: The ſame with 
what the Greeks called ou9:x@, naval, as being round, &c. 
Gellius likewiſe gives them the name of ciſterns, as well as 
Feſtus ; but it is apparently for no other reaſon, than that they 
bore a reſemblance thereto in figure. 
In effect, the two notions are pretty eaſily reconciled: It be- 
ing certain, that the treaſuries of ſome of the ancient Greek 
temples were ciſterns, or reſervoirs of water, wherein 
people uſed to waſh themſelves, before they entered the 
. temple. . 
FAUNALIA *, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Romans, 
in honour of the god Faunus. See FEAST. 25 | 
* The deity Faunus, to whom the ſolemnity was devoted, and 
from whom it was denominated, was the ſame among the Ro- 
mans, with the Pan of the Greeks. See Fauns. 
The Faunalia were held on the day of the nones of Decem- 
ber, i. e. on the fifth day of that month. The principal ſa- 
crifice was a roe-buck; or rather, according to Horace, a 


kid, attended with libations of wine, and burning of in- 


cenle, 
It was properly a country feſtival ; being performed in the 
fields and villages with peculiar joy and devotion, wh 
Horace gives us a very gay deſcription thereof, in the xviiith 
ode of his 3d book. 
| Tener pleno cadit hædus anno 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina cratere : vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore, | | | 
Struvius, in his Roman calendar, marks the feaſt of Faunus on 
the day of the ides of February, which is the 13" day of that 
month; and the Faunalia he places on the 5 of the ides of 
December, or the ꝙ of that month. And in c. ix. he ſhews, 
that there really were two faunalia; the one in February, 
mentioned by Ovid, Fuſt. I. vi. ver. 246; the other, on 
the q of December, mentioned by Horace, in the place juſt 
cCited. | 
FAUNS, Favuxi, among the ancients, were a \ wang of de- 
mi-gods, inhabiting the foreſts ; called alſo Silvans, ſilvani. 


| See SILVANS, | 
The Fuums are reputed pure Roman deities ; unknown to the 
Greeks. They were repreſented. as half men, half goats; 
having the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a. very flat 
noſe, and the reſt human. | e 
Ihe Roman Faunus, we have obſerved, was the ſame with 
the Greek Pan, Now, in the poets, we find frequent men- 
tion of fauns and panes in the plural number ; in all probabi- 


lity therefore, the ſauns were the ſame with the panes, See 
PANES. | 

The reaſon was, that there were ſeveral faunuss and 
pans ; though all deſcended from one principal one, Thus 


Ovid: 

Aut quas ſemidee Dryades, Faunique bicornes 

Numine contattas attonuere ſus. e 
The Romans called them Fauni, Ficarii, and Faun ficarii, 
The denomination ficarii was derived, not from the Latin 
fiens,” fictis, a hg, as ſome have imagined ; but from ficus, 
fict, a ſort of fleſhy tumour, or excreſcence, growing on the 
eyelids, and other parts of the body; with Which the fauns 


Though the fauns were held for demi-gods ; 
ſuppoſed to die, after a long life. EE 32 _ they 
father, or chief, Faunus himſelf, only lived 120 years, t their 


FAVOUR, in commerce, fee the article GRAcx. 


FAUSSE-BRAYE, in fortification, 


FAWN, among hunters, is a buck, Fa doe, of the f 


fealty does nor. 


an elevation of 6 
two or three fathoms broad, round the foot of the ram 
= outſide, 3 by a parapet which parts it 2 
rme, and the of the ditch: its uſe is 
Th ditch. OE for the defence 
he Fauſſe-braye is the ſame with what is : 
Chemin des rendes, & Baſſe enceinte. otherwiſe call 
It is of little uſe where ramparts are faced with wall becay 
of the rubbiſh which the cannon beats down into it. 'Þ , 
reaſon, engineers will have none before the faces of the baſh ths 
where the breach is commonly made; becauſe the ruin ll 
the Fauſſe-braye makes the aſcent to the breach the eaſier: © 
ſides, that what flies from the faces kills the ſoldiers placed 
defend it. n 
19 rt yer; 
or the young one, of the buck's breed, in its firſt Year, See 
Buck-HuNTING. 


FEALTY, an oath taken at the admittance of every tenant, tg 


be true to the lord, of whom he holds his land, 
Fealty is uſually mentioned as ſynonimous with homage ; þ 
it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an oath * 
the tenant comes to his land; and is done but once; bei 6 
obligation, which is permanent, and binds for ever: 1 
See HOMAGE, 
They differ alſo in the manner of the ſolemnity; for the oxch 
of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling; but that of feat 
is taken ſtanding, and includes fix things, which are com ri- 
= in the words, zncolume, tutum, utile, honeflum, facik, 1 
ile. | 
Incolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord: | 
he do him no ſecret injury 54 ny Thins, which het 
fence ; as in his houſe, or caſtle: num, that he do him no 
injury in his reputation: utile, that he do not damage him in 
his poſſeſſions: facile, and poſſibile, that he make it eaſy, and 
not difficult for the lord to do any good, which otherwiſe he 
might do.— All which-is likewiſe compriſed in Ly, Hen, I, 


cap. 5. | 

He that holds land by this only oath of fealty, holds in the freef 
manner; for all, even thoſe that have fee, hold per fum & 
feduciam, that is, by fealty at the leaſt. 

This ealty is alſo uſed in other nations; as in Lombardy, and 
Burgundy. 

Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew from the 
love of the lord towards his followers ; ſo did it bind the tenant 
to fidelity ; as appears by the whole courſe of the feuds; and 
the breach thereof is loſs of the fee. 
Hottoman, in his commentaries de verbis feudakbus, ſhews a 
double fealty : one general, to be performed by every ſubj&t 
to his prince; the other ſpecial, required only of ſuch, as in 
reſpect of their fee, are tyed by this oath towards their lords. 
We read of both in the Grand c/tomary of Normandy, 
Sc. 

Fealty fpecial, is with us performed, either by freemen, ot 
villains. The form of both, ſee ammo Ed. II. in theſe words: 
When a freeman ſhall do faalty to his lord, he ſhall hold his 
right hand upon a book, and ſhall fay thus: * Hear you, 
« my lord K. that I, P.-fhall be to you, both faithful and 
« true, and ſhall owe my *alty to you, for the land that I 
« hold of you, on the terms aſſigned. 80 help me Gon, 
ce and all his ſaints. When a villain ſhall do fealy to his 
lord, he ſhall hold his right hand over the book, and fay thus: 
“Hear you, my lord A. that I, B. from this day forth, un- 
« to you ſhall be true and faithful, and ſhall owe you fealy, 
« for the land that I hold of you in villainage, and ſhall be 
« juſtified by you in body and goods, So help me Go, and 
c all the ſaints.” 


FEAST, or FegsTivaL, a church-ſolemnity, or rejoicing, i 


honour of God, or a ſaint. | 2 Os 

The word is formed of the Latin fo/fum, which ſome 2 

2 feriari, to keep holiday; others from the Greek $5126, 
feaſt, or entertain, of dg, hearth, fire. 


Feaſts, and the ceremonies t have made great part of 


the religion of almoſt all nations, and ſects: witnels thoſe of 


were repreſented. See Ficus. 


Immoveable Fe asTs, are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on 


Meveable FeasTs, are thoſe which are not nun. | 
ar. Of "theſe the principal © E 


the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and Mahome- 
tans. 


Feaſts, among us, are either immoveable, or moveable. . 


day of the year: The principal are, Chri Jy ou 
Nativity; the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Can "lled all 
Purification z Lady-Day, or the Annunciation, All Souls: 
the Incarnation, and Conception; All fain * Paul, 
| Beſides the days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. See each 


&c. which with us are feaſts, though not Feri. 
zaft under its proper article, Narivirr, /CixcouncisioN 
PIPHANY, &c. 1 | 


fame day of the year. . 
which gives law to all the reſt ; all of them follow am- 
keeping their proper diſtance therefrom: Such afe, Afcen- 
Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſday, Schug one 

| F 54 
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8 . and Trinity-Sunday. See Eagrer, depoſited in an dil- bag, placed therein for that purpoſe; they 
| dende, e, Pan EcosT, I'R Ms TV, "Wt. afford as eaſy a paſſage through the air, as a boat new cleancd 
2 40 thels Feaſts, which are general, and enjoined by the | and dreſſed, through the waters. Without all this nicety, 
Belt are others, lacal and occaſional, enjoined by they. would have been apt to be ruffled and diſcompoſed ; 
2 3 rate, or voluntarily ſet on foot by the people: Suc would have gathered air, and proved an obſtruction to the pas 
are 15 of thankſgiving for delivery from war, plagues, | fage of the body. 
2 | Moſt of the feathers tend backwards, and are laid over each 
Sch alſo are the vigils, or wakes, in commemoration, of the | other in exact method, armed with warm and ſoft down next 
dedications of particular churches. See ViG1L, &c. the body, and more ſtrongly made, as well as more curiouſly 
The Romans had abundance of ſtated fea/ts, in honour of cloſed, next the air and weather, To which purpoſe ths 
their deities and heroes : Such were the Saturnalia, Cerealia, apparatus nature has made, and the inſtinct ſhe has given them 
Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, to preen, or dreſs their feathers, are admirable. Sce Q1L- 
Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, &c. - See SATURNALIA, Cc. BAG. ; | | 
They had alſo fea/ts, inſtituted occaſionally, as Carmentalia, | The mechaniſm of the feather is wonderful: the ſhaft, or rib 
Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- exceeding ſtrong, but hollow below, for ſtrength and lightneſs 
nalia : Beſides other moveable, and occaſional ones; as to ſake, and above, not much leſs ſtrong ; filled with a parenchy- 
give thanks to the gods for the benefits received ; to implore ma, or pith, both ſtrong and light. 
their aſſiſtance, or to appeaſe their wrath, Sc. as the Paga- But the vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing, are in- 
nalia, Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suo- ] comparable; nicely gauged, broad on one fide, and narrower 
vetaurilia ; and divers others, particularly dencminated fe- on the other : the edges of the exterior vanes bendinz down- 
 rie ; as Sementinz, Latinæ, &c. See each feaſt and feria in | - wards, and thoſe of the interior, or wider, upwards ; by 
its proper place, SATURNALIA, LUPERCALIA, SEMENTI-| which means they catch hold, and lie cloſe to each other, 
xx, Cc. i when the wing is ſpread; fo that not one feather may miſs 
The feaſts were divided into days of ſacrifice, and days of feaſt- its full force and impulſe upon the air: the tips all made ſlo- 
ing or 2 ; days of games, and days of reſt or feriz. | ping ; thoſe of the interior vanes ſloping to a point towards 
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See Gauks, SACRIFICES, O&c. the outer part of the wing, and the exterior vanes towards the } 1 jy 
There being but little hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt publiſhed in ay 4 ſo that the wing, whether extended or ſhut, is as neat- 1 1 


thoſe days, one end of feaſts was to keep up the remembrance oped and formed, as if conſtantly trimmed with a pair of 
of things, in lieu of reading and books. ſciſſars. 


The principal feaſts of the Jews were, the feof of trumpets, | Mr. Derham has ſeveral new obſervations on the mechaniſm 
that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedication, of the of the vanes or webs of the feathers, as they preſent them- 
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paſſover, and of pentecoſt. See feaſt of ExrIAT IO, Ta-l ſelves to the, microſcope, by which the wonderful care and l 
BERNACLES, PASSOVER, Cc. ; accuracy of the Creator in fo ſmall a part, are excellently il- 11. 
FeasT is alſo uſed for a banquet, or a ſumptuous meal, without] luſtrated. i | os 
any immediate view to religion, The vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (becauſe if | 
The uſe of the word in this ſenſe, ariſes hence, that a part of | once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable); but of many | | 


the ceremony of many of the ancient feſtivals, both thoſe of the laminz, admirably contrived to hook and hang together, On 
Heathens, and the agapea of the Chriſtians, was good eating:} the under-ſide they are thin and ſmooth; but their upper, 
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though M. Huet chuſes to derive the word from feſtinare, which outer edge (repreſented Tab. Nat. 4 hg. 3.) parted into two 11.1% 
in an ancient Latin verſion of Origen's comment on Matthew, hairy edges; each fide having a different ſort of hairs, lami- WiY 
ſignifies to feaſt, Ut veniens illuc Jeſus feſtinet cum diſcipulis | nated, or broader at bottom, and ſlender, and bearded towards 1 1 
ſuis. the top. Thoſe bearded hairs on one {ide the laminæ, have | i | 1 
In all antiquity, both ſacred and prophane, ſacrifices were little] ſtrait beards, as repreſented in fig. 4. Thoſe on the other, | | þ 
more than religious feats. See SACRIFICES. have hooked beards on one fide the ſlender part of the briſtle, 1 
It has been often obſerved by authors, that there is no nation] and ſtrait ones on the other, as in fie. 5, i | 


| 

in the world comes near the Engliſh in the magnificence of | Both kinds are repreſented as they grow on the upper edge of 1 
their feaſts, Thoſe made at our coronations, inſtallments, | the lamina, in fig. 3. In the vane, the hooked beards of one | 
| 
| 
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conſecrations, &'c. tranſcend the belief of all foreigners: and] lamina always lie next the ſtrait beards of the next lami- 
pet it is allowed, that thoſe now in uſe are na way comparable | na; by which means they lock, and lay hold of each othes ; 


to thoſe of our forefathers. Ke and by pretty mechaniſm, brace the laminæ cloſe to one ano- | | | 
The Perſians never diſcourſe, and deliberate of their moſt im- ther, | 


portant affairs, but in the middle of their feaſts, — FEATHER-bed, | 
FEATHER, Pluma, that part in birds which covers them, and | Dry-pulled FEATHERs, & See the article BED. 
by which they are enabled to fly. See Wing, FLyinG; See] Scalded FEATHERS, 


alſo BIRD. > 94S FEATHER-edged boards and planks, are thoſe which are thicker 
Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, particular- on one ſide, than on the other. 


ly thoſe of the oſtrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, Sc. for FxaTHER,' in a horſe's forehead, &c. is a turning, or parting 
plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, writing pens, | of the hair; which in ſome reſembles an ear of barley, and in 
c. See PLUMEs, &c. | "RP | others, a kind of ceilet-hole. 

dome of our lateſt naturaliſts contend for feathers being a ſpe- | FEBRIFUGE *, in medicine, a remedy efficacious for the cur@ 
cies of plants, as having the two great characters of vegetables, | of fevers. See Fever. f 

Oc. that they grow, and are not ſenſible. They add, that he word is a compound of febris, and fugo, I drive away, 


the growth of feathers is not performed with leſs art or a - | "The duinqui e z che old ant furefd of 
tus than that of plants ; and that they have all the offi oe e quinquina, or jefuit's bark, is the greateſt 


1 all the claſs of febrifuges. See QUINQUINA, 
characteriſtic parts thereof, as a root, ſtem, branches, and e claſs of febrifuge Quingt 
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hs | The little centaury is ſometimes alſo called febrifugum, on ac- 2 1 9 
Other ee . ; | I count of its virtues. See CENTAUREUM. 145 
TY 2 to be that on birds, which leaves are on | The Chineſe ginſeng is particularly famed as a febrifige. See 

Trees, VES. | | 1 


Oba i * &, : : | GINSENG. | \ 
ha mp to be nearer to nature, in making feathers to be | For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſubſtance, Dr. 
8 8 irs are on other animals. See Hark, . Fuller preſcribes a febrifuge enema, made of a decoction there- | 
( Ne 2 have feathers a kind of zophytes, or plant-animals; | of. The inner bark of the aſh-tree, with a little falt of worm- _— 
| eſpecially pen K in the 1 Accordingly, in feathers, | wood, taken like the Peruvian bark, is ſaid to equal, or even ll tf 
Pas” et 2 blood; 2 birds, the ſtem, or quill, is] exceed it, as a febrifuge. | | 1 


lical nodus, W A ® 2 that _ is Wen umbi- The like is aſſerted of the bark of the elm near the root. The 
e firſt rudiment of t 3 a a 
netted to the e fibres, i. e. to he wr oro th vac ey 0 BERL eee 


the bird cially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has 197 lately 3 
; Mag £E | I  -extolled as a febrifuge. Dr. Hancock gives it the emphati 
* Jones ſeem only productions and expanſions of the | 3 of E magnum. See WarTER. 
off the 2 rer of the cutis and hence, upon fripping| Mr. Reneaume, in the Hiſt. de Þ Academ. R. de ſciences, an, 
Proofs 1 bor are likewiſe taken away: juſt as the 1711. propoſesa new febrifuge of his own diſcovery, viz. galls, 
t follow, upon peeling the bark off a tree. From a great number of experiments, he has learnt, that galls 


ag * feathers as well as hairs, ariſe out of pores in the | alone will frequently cure an intermitting fever, as well as the 
3; which pores are not mere apertures, or foramina, but 


: quinquina; over which it has ſome advantage in other things; 
— n of the Hbres of the akin; which in dat ft is not ſo bitter, does not heat, is taken in a leſſer 
the feather IE or anaſtomaſes of the internal fibres of | / doſe, ſeldomer, and cheaper. At his motion, ſeveral other 
Feathers, Mr, Derham  obſ 8 55 ö phyſicians tried it with ſucceſs, particularly Mr. Homberg; 
dreſs for & inn m anterves, are a very commodious | though it did not ſucceed fo well with M. Boulduc, Lemery, 
1 2 inhabitants of the air, not only a guard againſt] and ( eoffry. See GALLs, | | 
Young, bas and ameans for the batching and brooding their | FEBRIS, in medicine. See the article Evan. 
| moit. commodious for flight; to which 'purpoſe FEBRUA, in antiquity, a feaſt, held by the Romans, in the 
month of February; in behalf of the manes of the deceaſed. 
om the head towards the tail | See Manes, | 
* ö Macrobius tells us, that ſacrifices were here performed; and 
ſecreted in a proper gland, ws: the laſt offices paid the ſhades of the defunct: Saturn. l. 1. 
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- FECULA®, or F ZACULA, in pharmacy, a white, mealy ſub- 


F E C 

c. 13. And from this feaſt it was, that the month of Fe- 
bruary took its name. See FEBRUARY, 

The deſign of theſe ſacrifices is ſome what controverted : Pliny 
ſays, they were performed to render the infernal gods propi- 
tious to the deceaſed; though ſome of the moderns have ima- 
gined, that they were intended to appeaſe the deceaſed them- 
ſelves, and were offered immediately to them, as a fort of 
deities. What confirms the former ſentiment, is, that Pluto 
himſelf is ſurnamed Februus. They laſted twelve days. _ | 
The word is of an ancient ſtanding in the Latin tongue: 
from the very foundation of the city, we meet with Fe- 
brua, for purifications ; and Februare, to purge or purify. 
Varro, de Ling. |. v. derives it from the Sabins : Voſſius 
and others, from ferves, I am hot; by reaſon purifications 
were chiefly performed with fire and hot water, Some go 
higher, and even deduce the word from M phur, or pha- 
var, which in Syriac and Arabic has the ſame ſignification 
with ferbuit, or efferbuit ; and might probably likewiſe ſig- 
nify, to purify: for phavar in Arabic, denotes a preparative 
given to women in child-bed, to bring away the after-birth, 


and other impurities remaining after delivery; much as 


among the Romans, who gave the name Februa to the god- 

755 ſuppoſed to preſide over the delivery of women. Ovid. 
aſt. 

FECAL matter, and I Fzcar Matter. 

FECES, | x i Fx Es, 

FECIALES *, or FotC1aLEs, an order of prieſts or officers 

among the ancient Romans, appointed to proclaim war, ne- 

gociate peace, &c. 


* Feſtus derives the word from ferio, I ſtrike, as ferire fadus, | 


ſignifies to conclude a treaty : and accordingly, inſtead of Fe- 
ciales, he would have it wrote feriale:. Others derive it 
from f&4us, which was anciently wrote edu, or from fides, 
faith; others from facie, feci, I make, &fc. by reaſon they 
made war and peace. Voſſius chuſes to derive it from 
Jatu, of the verb fari, to ſpeak ; in which ſenſe the Fectales 
ſhould be the fame with oratores ; which ſentiment is con- 
firmed by the authority of Varro, who fays, they were called 
: nd' ferently, Feciales and oratores, De Vita Popul. Roman. 
„II. ; 
The Feciales were a ſort of heralds, or kings at arms, who, 
when the Romans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt, to demand the thing pretended to be uſurped, 
or require ſatisfaction for the injury alledged to be done. If 
an anſwer was not returned by them, that was ſatisfactory to 
the people and the ſenate ; they were diſpatched again to de- 
clare war: and the like in treating of peace, the feciales being 
the only perſons appointed to negociate between the ſenate, 
Sc. and the enemy. | | 
Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Halicarnaſſeus, I. ii. 
obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. The 
latter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt families in 
Rome; that their office, which was reputed a fort of ſacer- 
dotium or prieſthood, only ended with their life; that their 
perſons were facred and inviolable, as thoſe of other prieſts ; 
_ that they were even charged to ſee the republic did not de- 
clare war unjuſtly ; that they were to receive the complaints 
and remonſtrances of nations, who pretended to have been 
any way injured by the Romans ; that if thoſe complaints 
were found juſt, they were to ſeize the criminals, and de- 
liver them up to thoſe they had offended ; that they «were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of embaſſadors ; that 
they concluded treaties of peace, and alliance, and took care 


they were executed, and laſtly, aboliſhed them, if they were 


not equitable. 
But Varro aſſures us, that in his time moſt of theſe functions 
of the feciales were ſet aſide ; as thoſe of the ancient heralds at 


arms are among us: though Plutarch obſerves, that they had] 


ſtill ſome authority in his time. See HERALD, 

The feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when they 
went to declare war; their head was covered with a veil, over 
which the crown was applied. In this equipage they proceeded 
to the frontiers of the new enemies country, and threw a 
bloody dart or javelin into the ground, within the ſame. In 
Livy, and other ancient authors, we have the formula uſed in 
ſuch declarations. 


ſtance, or powder, which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom 
9 the juices of divers roots ; as thoſe of briony, arum, iris, 

7 | 

The word Fæcula is a diminutive of fares. See Fxces. 
This ſubſtance, or ſediment, they dry in the ſun, after hav- 
ing poured off the liquors, and it ſerves for divers remedies, 
De. See STARCH, | 
FECULENT, or F&CULENT, is applied to the blood, and 
vther Humours, when they abound in fæces or dregs, or have 
nut the proper and uſual degree of purity. | 
LECUNDITY, or FoecunpiTY, Fertility; or that quality of 
2 thing, which denominates it fruitful, 
The fecundity of divers plants is very extraordinary. M. Do- 


dert has an expreſs diſcourſe thereof in the memoirs of the | 
erate 


academy of ſciences ; wherein, he ſhews, that at a 
cumputation, an elm, one year with another, yields 329000 


FEE *, Feup, Fevpum, Fgopun, or FrEr, 


brains of iceus, each of which, if properly lodged, would 


grow up unto a tree. Now, an eltn ordinarily lives 3 10 
years; conſequently, in the courſe of its life, it produce; 0 
000000 grains, all which ariſes from one ſingle grain = 
e ſhews farther, that the ſame elm, by frequently Gs 
off its head, &c. might be brought to produce 158 Boot 
ſeeds; and that there are ſo many actually contained in 00 
See PLANT. 
: an eſtate 
land, tenement, lordſhip, or the like, held of a pern 
lord, on condition of fealty, homage, or other acknowley. 
ment. | 


The word is derived by ſome authors from fedus, 23 atiſi 
from a treaty, or alliance, made with the lord; others, 
Cujas, &c. fetch it from fides, on account of the faith the 
perſon is obliged to bear his lord; others derive it from the 
Saxon feh, hire, wages, 9. d. flatus 2 Bod, 
takes the Latin f&dus to be formed by abbreviation of the 
initial letters of fide/is ero domino vero meo, Which is an ancient 
formula of fealty and homage, Hottoman derives it from feed 
a German word, ſignifying war ; Pontanus from the Daniſh 
Feide, militia : others from the Hungarian foe/g, land, others 
from foden, to feed. But the opinion of Selden ſeems the beſt 
authorized, who brings it from the Saxon cob, Hipendiun; the 
Fee being a kind of prebend to live upon ; and according! 
we find, that in ancient times it was uſed for the Wages, and 
appointment of officers. ' 


The term fee is properly applied to lands and tenements, 
which we hold in perpetual right, on condition of an ac. 
knowledgment of ſuperiority in a higher lord, Sce Te. 
NURE. | 

The writers on this ſubject, divide all lands and tenements, 
wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs, into 
alldium, and feudum. 

Alladium is defined to be a man's own land, which he poſſeſſes 
merely in his own right, without acknowledgment of any ſer- 
vice, or payment of any rent, to another; and this is property 
in the higheſt degree. See ALLoDIUM. 

Feudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, and 
for which we do ſervice, or pay rent, or both, to the chief 
lord. See SERVICE. | | 

Originally, a feud was only an eſtate for life ; and thoſe to 
whom it was granted, were called "JS, who, by ſuch 
means, were brought to a ſtricter diſcipline and obedience to 
the princes, and were bound to ſerve them in wars. See 
VassAL. : 

The origin of fees or feuds, is one of the darkeſt and moſt in- 
tricate points in modern hiſtory ; ſome attribute the invention 
to the Lombards, others find ſome appearance of the duties of 
a vaſſal to his lord, in the ancient relations between the patron, 
and his client; and others look for its riſe in the Roman be- 
neficia, See PATRON, and CLIENT, 

The emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed lands among the ancient 
legions, on condition of their holding themſelves ready, at all 
times, to take up arms, in defence of the frontiers of the em- 
pire; which affords us a good image enough of feuds; and in 
all probability, their firſt origin was no otherwiſe: But in 
proceſs of time their nature was changed, and duties were an- 
nexed to them, which originally were not. + 

Du Moulin makes no doubt, that theſe diſtributions of lands, 
called benefices, were the firſt matter of fees for which 
reaſon he uſes the terms benefice and feud promiſcuouſſy, 28 
if they were the ſame thing: And yet, there was a good 
deal os difference between them ; as there was neither fealty, 
nor homage, nor the other feudal rights annexed to the bene- 


fice; and that the benefice was not hereditary. See BENE- | 


FICE, | | 
Probably, benefices began then to be called feuds, when they 
became hereditary ; and when thoſe, of whom the benehces 


were held, began to demand faith, or fealty, from them. 
- This fealty ſeems to conſtitute the fee 3 the word fer itſelf, 


ſignifying, in the ancient . Norman language, faith. Seo 
FEALTY. | | 
There is no fixing the preciſe zra, when theſe changes on 
menced ; for fees, ſuch as they now are, were not eftabliſh- 
ed all at once; and in different countries they took place at 
different times, and in different manners. The great lords, 
after the deſtruction of the Roman empire,” having in * 
parts uſurped the property of their benefices, laid likewiſe 115 
of the juriſdiction; and made their vaſſals their ſubjects, 1 
that each became a fort of petty ſovereign in his own 5 


tory. ; v3 e. 1 
= obſerves, that the donation of fees to the nobleſſe 


of France, commenced under the reign of Charles Mar- 


tel, 


Hugh Capet, when be came to the crown, was himlell fol 
tle eſtabliſhed, that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe uſurpations 5 . 
was forced to ſuffer, what he could not redreſs, See le Fe. . 
de Porigine des Fiefs, and Altſerra's origines foudorum pr? fo 
Galli. | | 


The origin of fees in England, Cambden cartes s far bac 


as the time of Alexander Severus, that prince having dui? 
wall in the North of England, to prevent me wo 1 
the Picts; he ſome time after, began to neglect | | 
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emy, to his captains and ſoldiers, whom 

uered ſom. Schere duces, & milites, i. e. captains and 
that — the frontiers; but it was on this condition, that their 
lde © 11d continue in the ſervice 3 and that the lands ſhould 
—— deſcend to private perſons, z. e. to ſuch as did not bear 
ou That prince's reaſon was, that people, who in ſerving 
el their own, would ſerve with a deal more zeal than 
_ Such, according to Cambden, was the riſe of fees in 

i tan. p. 151. i 

yer nations Ae nk the crown-land which is in the 
on hand in right of his crown, excepted, is of the 
ture of feud, or fee. For though many have land by de- 
10 t from their anceſtors, and others have bought lands; 
< not land come to any, either by deſcent or purchaſe, 
ho 5 the burden that was laid on him who had the novel 
a — who firſt received it as a benefice from his lord to 
i and ſuch as ſhould deſcend from him, or to whom it 
mould be otherwiſe conveyed and transſerred; ſo that no man 
has directum deminium, i. e. the very property, or demain in 
any land, but the prince, in right of his crown. Camb. 


Britan. p. 93. 


: he owes a duty for it; ſo that it is not ſtrictly his 
= g Feed, as much 1 by the terms in which we 
is, „ I am ſeized of this land, in my demain, as of fee.” See 


22 7 5 37 Hen. VIII. c. 16. fee is alſo uſed for lands 


ord ; for fee cannot be without fealty ſworn to a ſu- 
_ : ou the — owns fealty to no ſuperior, but God 
alone. See FEALTY. 

Fee is divided, in our laws, into fre abſolute, called alſo fee 
le; and fee conditional, alſo called fee tail. 
Fee-ſimple, feudum ſimplex, is that, whereof we are ſeized to us 

and our heirs for ever. 
Fee-Tail, feudum taliatum, is that, whereof we are ſeized with 
limitation to us and the heirs of our body. See Tait. 

Fee-tail is of two kinds, general and ſpectal. | 
Fee-Tail general is, where land is given to a man, and the heirs 
of his body,—So that if a man ſeized of ſuch land by ſuch 
gift, marry one or more wives, and have no iſſue by them, 
and at length marry another, by whom he hath iſſue, this 
iſſue ſhall inherit the land. 


to them, and the heirs of their two bodies. Where, in caſe 
the wife die without iſſue, and he marry another by whom he 
have iſſue, this iſſue cannot inherit the land. 4 2 
This fee-tail ſpecial has its origin from the ſtat. of 1/2/im. 2. 
c. 1. Before that ſtatute, all land given to a man, and his 
heirs, either general or ſpecial, was reputed in the nature of 
a fee ; and therefore ſo firmly held to him, that any limitation 
notwithſtanding, he might alienate it at pleaſure. - For redreſs 
of which inconvenience, the ſtatute provides, that if a man 
gives lands in fee, limiting the heirs to whom it ſhall deſcend, 
with a reverſion to himſelf, and his heirs, for default of ſuch 
former heirs; that the form and meaning of the gift ſhall be 
obſerved. See ENTAIL. 
FEE-Expeclant, feudum expectatiuum. See EXPECTANT. 
FzE-farm, or FEE-ferm, feudi-firma, or feofirma, ſignifies lands 
holden to a man and his heirs for ever, under a certain yearly 
rent. Se FARM. | 
Fee-farm ariſes, when the lord upon creation of a tenancy re- 
ſerves to himſelf and his heirs, either the rent for which it was 
before let to farm, or at leaſt a fourth part of the rent; and 
that without homage, fealty, or other ſervices more than are 
eſpecially comers the feoffment. 
Though, by Fitz-herbert, it appears that the third part of the 
value may be appointed for the rent, or the finding of a chap- 
lain, to ſay divine ſervice, c. And the nature of it is this, 
that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for the ſpace of two 
years ; then the feoffer or his heirs have action, to recover the 
lands as their demeſnes. | | | | 
FEE is alſo uſed for the compals or circuit of a manor, or lord- 
ſhip. Thus Bracton, in eadem villa, & de eadem feado, 
F ny pw we a perpetual right incorporeal: as, to have 
cceping of perſons in fee z rent granted in fee ; an office 
held in fze, &c. "See 9 5 . JE 
FE alſo lignifies a reward, or ordinary due, given a perſon for 
the execution of his office, or the performance of his part, in 
his reſpective art or ſcience. | Pos 
Thus, the lawyer, and phyſician, are ſaid to have their fees, 
1. e. conſiderations for the pains taken with the client, or pa- 
tient. A barriſter, or phyſician, are ſuppoſed to receive their 
fees from time to time, as their ſervice is performed ; they 
Fuze als —— _ | 1 | 
5 ai0 denote ſettled perquiſites or allowances, paid to public 
officers, by perſons who have buſineſs with — I 
The ſmallneſß of the ſalaries of divers of the king's ſervants, is 
 Compendated by the perquiſites, or fees of honour,- - | 
| (Te fees paid to the ſeveral officers. by every perſon, upon his 
ing knighted, amount to 78 L. 13. 4d. and if it be done 
9 the verge of the court, there is three pound more to 
be Ka the bed-chamber ; which brings it to 81 4 


Vox. I. No LIX. 


Theugh he who has fee, has jus perpetuum, and utile domi 


expreſs our higheſt right in lands, c. the moſt a man can ſay, | 


veſted in the crown: but it is from ignorance of the import 


Per- Tail ſpecial is, where a man and his wife are ſeized of lands | 


F EL 


FEELING, Touching, one of the externa! ſenſes, whereby we 
get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, 
or other tangible qualities; as alſo of diſtance, itching, pain, 
Sc. See SENSE, SOLID, Hard, Oc. f | 
Feeling is the groſſeſt, but at the ſame time the moſt extenſive 
of our ſenſes, having more objects than all the reſt taken to- 
gether ; and ſome even reduce all the other ſenſes to this one 
of feeling. See SENSATION. 

Ariſtotle is expreſs, that all ſenſation is only feeling; and that 
the other ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, taſting and ſmelling, are 
only the more exquiſite ſpecies, or degrees thereof. De Axim. 

1 c. 3. and J. iii, c. 12. See SEEING, HEARIxG, 
c. 

Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ, or inſtrument of fee!- 
mg. Ariſtotle takes this ſenſe to reſide in the fleſh, quatenus 
fleſh, inaſmuch as all fleſh is, in ſome meaſure, capable of 
feeling ; Hiſt. Anim, I. i. c. 4. Others will have it in all the 
parts that have nervous fibres, which extends it to the skin, 
fleſh, muſcles, membranes, and parenchyma's ; others reſtrain 
it to the skin or cutis ; it being obſerved, that only thoſe parts 
covered with a cutis, have properly the faculty of touching, or 
perceiving tangible qualities. 

But what part of the cutis to aſſign immediately for this office, 

is again diſputed. Some will have it the membranous parts; 

others the carnous ; and others the medullary part, derived 
from. the nerves. N 
Malpighi, and aſter him, all our lateſt and beſt authors, hold 
the immediate organ of the ſenſe of feeling, to be the pyrami- 
dal papillæ under the skin. 
Theſe papillæ are little, ſoft, medullary, nervous prominences, 
lodged every where immediately under the cuticula. They are 
formed of the ſubcutaneous nerves, which, in order hereto, 
firſt lay aſide their outer membrane, and are left exceedingly 
ſoft and ſenſible; are continually moiſtened by a thin ſubtle 
humour ; and only covered over, and defended by the cuticle 
or ſcarf skin. They are largeſt, and moſt confpicuous in thoſe ' 
parts chiefly deſigned for the office of feeling, viz. the tongue, 
tips of the fingers, and toes; and are contractile, and again ex- 
panſive, at pleaſure, - See PariLLz ; ſce alſo, Tosu, 
FINGER, Sc. 
Feeling then, is thus effected: the tip of the finger, for in- 
ſtance, being applied to an object to be examined; by tlia: in- 
tention of the mind, the papillæ are emitted or elevated, and 
being lightly rubbed over the ſurface of the object, a motion is 
impreſſed on them; which being thence propagated by the 
nerves communicating with them, to the common ſenſory, 
excites the perception of heat, cold, hardneſs, or the like. 
See SENSATION. | 
Hence we ſee, why feeling becomes painful, when the cuticle 
is wore off, burnt, macerated, c. And why, when the 
| cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, Sc. the 
ſenſe of feeling is loſt ; whence the numbneſs impreſſed by the 
torpedo ; why that exquiſite painfulneſs under, and at the roots 


of the nails, Cc. See Curie, Burning, CALLUus, | 


ToRPEDo, and Nair. 


there being no animal without it, Pliny obſerves, that all ani- 
mals have the ſenſe of feeling, even thoſe that are generally 
thought to have no other ſenſe, as oyſtcrs and earthworms, — 
That naturaliſt declares it his own opinion, that all have the 
ſenſe of taſting likewiſe: Exiſtimaverim omnibus ſenſum & gu/ta- 
tus eſe. Nat. Hiſi. l. x. c. 71. 
The other ſenſes are confined to narrow bounds ; feeling only 
is co-extended with the body, as being neceſſary to the well- 
| being of every part. Hence Cicero, feeling is equally diffuſed 
throughout the whole frame, that we might be ſenſible of all 


&c.. De Nat. I. ii. c. 56. 75 
Naturaliſts obſerve, that ſpiders, flies, and ants, boy the * 
of feeling in a much greater perfection than men, though we 
14 cm of . who could diſtinguiſh — by 
their feeling; and of others, who could perceive what people 
faid, by the ſame ſenſe. See Corour, and DEarness. 

FEINT, in muſic, a ſemi-tone ; the ſame with what we alſo 
call, Dieſis. See Dits1s, | 

FeixT, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ſpeaker touches on 

- ſomething, in making a ſhew of paſſing it over in ſilence. 

The Latins call it pretermſio. See PRETERMISSION. | 

FeinT, in fencing, a falſe attack, or a ſhew of making a-ſtroke, 
or puſh in one part, with deſign to bring the enemy to guard 
that part, and leave ſome other part unguarded, where the 
ſtroke is really intended. See GuarD. 

| Feints are either ſingle or double, high or low, without or 
within, &c. in prime, in tierce, in quart, in demi, and m 
the whole circle; of one, two, or three meaſures. | 
The fimple- feint is a mere motion of the wriſt, without ſtir- 

ing the foot, (G. N 


FELAPTON, in logic, one of the moods of fjllogiſns. dee 


Moop.. n 
In a fyllogiſm in /elapten, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
— ; the er: an univerſal affirmative ; and the third, 
- a particular negative. Ste SYLLOGISM. . | 
LING of timber... Sex; the article TIER. 
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Feeling is, on many accounts, the moſt univerſal of our ſenſes ; 


impulſes in oy part, and feel all the degrees of heat, cold, 
cor. | 
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FELLOWS, in fortification, are ſix pieces of wood, each of 
which forms an arch of a circle, and theſe joined all together 
by duledges, make an entire circle ; which with a nave and 
twelve ſpokes, form the wheel of a gun- carriage. 
Their thickneſs is uſually the diameter, of the ball of the gun 
they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething, more. 
FELLOWSHIP, company, or partnerſhip, in arithmetic, is a 
rule of great uſe in ballancing accounts amongſt merchants, 
and owners of ſhips; where a number of perſons putting to- 
gether a general ſtock, it is required to give every one his 
proportional ſhare of his loſs, or gain. bas” N Lok 
The golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſis of fellowſhip, 
and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for, as the whole 
ſtock is to the total thereby gained or loſt ; ſo each man's 
particular ſhare is to his proper ſhare of loſs, or gain. Where- 
fore, the ſeveral ſums of money of every partner are to be ga- 


thered into one ſum, for the firſt term; the common gain, 


or loſs for the ſecond ; and every man's particular ſhare for 
the third; and the golden rule to be wrought ſo many times, as 
- there are partners. | | 117 | 
There are two caſes of this rule; the one without, the other 
with time, oo Wh e Ef 
FeLLOowWsSHIP without time, is where the quantity of ſtock, 
cContributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered ; without any 
particular regard to the length of time, that any of their 
monies were employed. An example will make this proceſs 
eaſy. | ' 
AB and C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. laying 
out 13424. B. 11781. and C. 630 J. towards the ſame ; the 
whole cargo is ſold at 32 /. per tun, Query, what ſhall each 
perſon receive ? | 
Find the whole produce of the wine, by multiplying 212 by 
32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the ſeveral 
ttocks, 1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work 
will ſtand thus: 


1342—Anſ.—2890 
3150: 6784 1178 — 2537 
630 — 1356 
| Proot 3150 6783 
FELLOWSHIP with time, is where the time, wherein the mo- 
ney, Sc. was employed, enters into the account. —An exam- 
ple will make it clear. oY : | 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, for a 
whole year. A. the ſame day disburſed 100 J. whereof he 
received back again on the firſt of Ayes 20 J. B. pays on the 


firſt of March 60 J. and more the firſt of Auguſt 1004, C. 


pays the firſt of July 140 J. and the firſt of October withdraws 
40 J. At the year's end their clear gain is 142 J. Query, 
what is each perſon's due? 
A's 100 l. multiplied by three months, the time it was in, 
makes 300 /. and the remaining 80, by nine months=7 20, 
in all 1020 J. of As contribution. For B. 60 into 10, gives 
600; and 100 into 5, 500; in all 1 100 l. for B. For C. 
140 into 3, gives 4203 and 100 into 3, is 300; in all 720 J. 
for C. 1 | 
Now, 1020, IIOO, 720==2840 for the common antecedent, 
and the gain 142, is for the general conſequent ; then the rule 
will ſtand thus : | | 
| | I020—Anſw. 51 

2840 : 1424 1100 — 

'C 720 — 36 

Proof 2840 _ 

FELO-4e-/ſe, is he that commits felony, by willingly and delibe- 
rately killing himſelf, —The Saxons call him /elf-bane. 
A Felo-de-ſe is to be interred without chriſtian burial, with a 
ſtake driven through his corps; and to forfeit his goods, 
FELONY; FELONIA *, was antiently uſed for a violent and 
injurious action of a vaſlal, or tenant, againſt his lord. 


* Menage derives the word from /elonia, formed of fe/o, or fello, | 


which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the bald, and is ſup- 
poſed to come from the German ſeblen, or Saxon fae/en, to 
fall, or be delinquent. Others derive ic from the barbarous 
Latin vi/ania. 
gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done maliciouſly. Laſtly, others 
derive it from the Greek ne, to deceive. 


In which ſenſe, felony was equivalent to petty treaſon, or it 
was a crime next below high-treaſon, The crime of felony 
imported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. 


FELONY was alſo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaſſal, | T 
which imported a forfeiture of the homage and ſervice there- | 


of, and made it revert to the ſovereign. 


Fidelity _ are reciprocal between the lord and the 


vaſſal. See Lorp. 


Fxroxx, is alſo uſed in common law, for any capital offence | 


perpetrated with an evil intention, 


y lord Coke, Nicod, c. derive it a fe/la, | 


BIN 

From leſſer crimes, it is diſtiiguiltied by this, that its d. 
ment is death, though not univerſally; for petty⸗ larcen, Pp 
ſtealing of a thing, undet the value'v twelve-penee, ic 1,” 
according to Brook, though the crime be not capital, pen, 
2 loſs. of goods. The reaſon Brook gives for its being fin! 
is, that the indictment runs, felonice cepit. N 
Till the reign of Henry I. felmies were puniſhed by pecuniary 
— ; Jn n 5 ordered felons to be hanged, about ſi 
Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which for the furt 
time is entitled to the benefit of clergy; as min-f, 

See MANSLAUGHTER, The other more coyby, is not d. 
lowed the privilege. . See CLERGY. 1967 1 ; 
Elim is alſo puniſhed by loſs of all Hands, not ititailed ; ang 4 
goods and chattels, both real and perſonal ; though the ſtatutes 
make a difference in ſome caſes.concerhing lands, as appears 
by ſtat. 7. Hen. VIII. 2 

elny ordinarily works corruption of blood, unleſs the tit, 
1 the offence to be „en, provide otherwiſe; a; the 
fat. 39 Eliz. c. 17. See Füs cc. 
FEET), a kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of wool and 

hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove, bat deriving all its 
conliſtence from its being wrought, and filled with lees and 
ſize, and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould, by help of 
fire and water. | | 
Caſtors, camels and coneys hair, lambs and ſheeps wool, Ge 
are the moſt uſual ingredients of Felts ; and hats of all Lind; 
are the works they are chiefly employed in, 

The felt intended for a hat, being ſufficiently fulled, and pre- 

| par is reduced into one piece, fomewhat in the figure of a 
arge funnel ; in which Rate it remains ready to be put into 

form, and become a hat. See Hr. 

FELUCCA *, or FELucco, a little veſſel, with fix oars, hot 

covered over, much uſed in the Mediterranean, | 

* The word is formed from the Arabic /e/Fon, a ſhip. - 

It has.this peculiarity, that the rudder may'be applied either 
in the head or ſtern ; there being diſpoſitions in both to receive 
it. For ſize, it may be compared to a ſloop, or ſhaloop, See 
.SHALOOP, | 

FEMALE, the ſex that conceives, and bears fruit, See Sex, 
and WOMAN. N 

An animal that generates within itſelf, is called final“; and 
that which generates in another, male. See Mark. 

The female, both, in quadrupeds, and even birds, is uſually 
ſmaller and weaker than the male ; though in birds of prey, 
as the falcon, hawk, &c. it is otherwiſe ; the female being 
bigger, ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous. See 
FALCoN. | | 8 

The like is obſerved in moſt inſects, particularly ſpiders; to 
that degree, that M. Homberg affures us, be has weighed five 
or ſix male garden ſpiders againſt one female of the ſame ſpecies. 
For the proportion of males teres s, fee MARRLA CB. 
Naturaliſts alſo diſtinguiſh male and '/#male plants ; male and 
female flowers, &c, See PLAN r, FLOWER, GENERATION, 
Se. 12 2] 

FEMALE ſcrew, See the article ScRE W. 

FEMALE covert, in law, denotes a married woman; who is alſo 
ſaid to be under covert baron. See CoveRrT.. 
FEMININE, or Foxminive, in grammar, one of the genders 
of nouns. See GENDER. 


| The feminine gender is that which denotes the noun or name 


to belong to a female. In the Latin, the feminine gender is 
formed of the maſculine,” by altering its termination; partt- 
cularly by changing us into a. Thus, of 'the' maſculine bows 
' equus, a good horſe, is formed the feminine bona ud, a good 
mare; ſo, of parvus homo, a little man, is formed parvd fe- 
mina, a little woman, &c, ; 
In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a different 
termination; but by a different article: thus, /# is joined to 
male, and /a to a female. Ig 2.30 0 
In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs tho 1 
ference of ſex, not by different terminations, nor dy = 
rent particles, but different words; as boar and ſow, boy an. 
girl, brother and ſiſter, &c,—though ſometimes the feminine 5 
formed by varying the termination of the male into gs; 85 10 
abbot, abbeſs, &c. gk . 
FEMININE Nimes, fee the article Rx. "I 
FEMUR *, or Os Femqr1s, in anatomy, the . allo 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20: and fig. 7. 0-22 OE 
HIGH, | | | 
* E 2 oe org femar, from fero, by reaſon it den the 
L whole weight of the . cage = WT 
The femur is the largeſt — ſtrongeſt bone in been 
its articulations are proportioned 10 its bulk and throlis, 
1 upper part is joined with the iſchiumy U ert he i. 
the head of the femur being received into a cat de 


In a ſtricter ſenſe, felony denotes an offence next below that of | chium; and the two kept together by a ſtrong cartilage, © 


petty-treaſon. | 


Felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſhment is | 


the ſame, vix. death: ſuch as murder, theft, ſuicide,” ſodomy, 
rape, wiltul burning of houſes, receiving of gpl nook and 
divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are daily making 
crimes felony, that were not ſo before. | | 


bandage. The lower end is articulated with the — 
|  'glymus, two heads of the femur being received ine 9 | 
| ties of the tibia; | beſitle a\cavity between the two heads; 
receives a proceſs of the tibia. % rer 
The femur is pretty much incurvated, of dent; 21 4 
part being before, and the concave behind. Jew £5 


Tall is ealily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. (See TREASON.) 
41 40 4 * | | 
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| conſiſts of a head and a neck, in which are con- | | froth being daſhed againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſhip's ſide. 

The hn iphyſes, viz. the extremity, or head, which is | Hence alſo 85 | | h 
wo d big. and received into the acetabulum of the cox- | FENDERS, any Pieces of old cable ropes, or billets of wood, 
round * it is tied by two ligaments ; the one from the hung over the ſhip's fide, to fend or keep other ſhips from rub- 
11 Baa other from the bottom of the acetabulum, but both | _ her ag her. 3 | | 
hea ted into the middle of the head. Immediately under the FENDUE en pal, in heraldty, a French phraſe, applied to a 
inſerted 412 neck of the femur, which is ſmall, long, and a croſs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom, and the 
1 and makes an angle with the body of the bone; by | parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. {x 

a whereof the thighs and feet are kept at a due diſtance FENES TRA, in anatomy, a name applied to two holes, or aper- 
1 ch other, to make our ſtanding the firmer ; beſide | tures in the inner ear. See EAR. "i 

he 80 ity of the neck conduces to the ſtrength of the | The ſengſtræ are two openings in the labyrinth; the firſt of 
2 , e. 1 5 laut ocherwite have paſſed;too' near che cen- ( them incloſed by the baſis of the ſtapes, and irom its oval 
— of motion The other two epiphyſes are called the greater | figure denominated feneftra ovalis 

41 8 aint rs, See TROCHANT ER. | The latter, called rotunda, is cloſed with a tranſverſe tranſpa- 
Te mill part or ſhank of the femur, is round, ſmooth, rent membrane, placed a little within the ſurface of its aper- 
and poliſhed. on its fore-ſide, ard rough on the hind-ſide; ture. FFF | 

along which there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole length of | Theſe fene/ire, with, the whole labyrint 


(2 


h, th | h, are comprehended 
d line a, ſerving for the inſertion of | in that part of the os temporum, properly called from its 

2 45 7 per Arb 5 hardneſs petraſum. See La BYRINTH, and PETROSUM, 

The 3 part of the femur is divided. by a ſinus in the middle, | FENNEL, or FEnNEL-/eed, in commerce, &c. a longiſh, 
into two heads or apophylſes, called condyli, which make the | ftriated ſeed, flat on one ſide, and roundiſh on the other; of a 
ing] mus above-mentioned ; being. both received into the | ſweetiſh' tafte, not unlike that of annis- ſeed; being the pro- 

| Bs of the tibia. See ConDYLus. | | duce of an umbelliferous plant of the ſame name, well known 

Between the hind-parts of the 5 „ 4 a ſpace Ay the paſſage | as of "00h by botaniſts, called feeniculum vulgare, or com- 
le) nerv ic to the leg. mon finckle, , pd Fi , eee a 
9 lin a — ated — . its Ao length, Fennel makes part of the commerce of the druggiſts and apothe- 
filled, like the reſt, with marrow. The curvity of the femur | caries. It is eſteemed a carminatiye, and ufed like annis-ſeed, 

makes it ſerve as 2 Pp the body, to prevent its falling, 8 1 oy her Sid wy > and correct ſenna, and the reſt of 

i rwar | the vege er | | 

M hes Bos ſhould take care, that in fractures of There is alſd a ſtrong water, or brandy, made of the ſeeds of 

— they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtreight, which is | Vrnnel, called femmeli water. The ingredients are fennel-ſeed, 

inſt nature. FX | PAR liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which are diſtilled toge- 

FEN. in geography, a kind of lake, or rather, moraſs. See | ther; and to the eſſence thereof are added fpirit of wine, ſu- 
LAKE and Mor Ass. | „and ſweet almonds ; the whole ſtrained, Cc. | 
Fens are of two ſorts: the firſt of a boggy conſiſtence, com- FENUGREEK, FxNUM Crætum, or FENNIGREEK, a medi- 

ſed of water and earth intermixed ; ſcarce firm enough to] cinal plant, thus called, becauſe anciently brought from Greece, 
ſuſtain the tread of a man. See Moss. though now cultivated in feveral parts of Europe. 
The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with pieces of | Its ftem is about a foot high; its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof. ſomewhat like thoſe of trefoil. It yields a little white flower, 
The former kind neither receive, nor emit any river; — —— win ariſes a long, pointed. pod, ſhaped not unlike a 

fi tly the heads or ſprings of rivers ; ſuch WWW Dl | 
d TONE Pann &c. See Ri VER. 8 The grain, or ſeed, is incloſed in this pod, which bears the 

FENCE-Month (menſis probibitionis, or menſis vetitus) is a month name of the plant itſelf, is leſs than muſtard<ſeed, very hard 
wherein the female deer fawn ; for which reaſon it is unlaw- and ſolid, of a triangular form, and a ſtrong difagreeable 

ful to hunt in the 3 2 that 2 2 * r ; —— N a is of a yellow gold colour, but when 
t begins fifteen da re midi fifteen DC Ty, or moweg.:: > et 7 25 Tar; £3 
— all elders! darn. \ <8 . | f1 The 1 of theſe ſeeds is eſteemed good to ripen 
There are alſo certain fence, or defence months, or ſeaſons for | and digeſt; and as ſuch, is uſed in cataplaſms of thoſe inten- 
fiſh, as well as wild beaſts; as appears by Hat. Naum. 2. c. 13. tions; as alſo in emollient clyſters, decoctions, Ac. It yields 
in theſe words: © : Tg 4 | ER in inflammations of the eyes, and on other oc- 
« All waters, where ſalmons are taken in defence for | caſions. n 0 - 
taking 2 ſalmon, from the nativity of our lad foes St. | FEODARY, Fevupary, or FEUDATARY, an officer, anci- 
« Martin's-day. And likewiſe, young ſalmons not be | . made and authorized by the maſter of the court of wards. 
<« taken or deſtroyed by nets, &c. from the midſt of April e b 8s 
to the nativity of Se John Baptiſt, c. | : His office was, to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the find- 

Fexce-Ialls, are walls of brick, or ſtone, made around gar- ing any office; and to give evidence for the king, concerning 
dens, &c. See WALL. | | the tenute and the value thereof; to furvey the land of the 


FENCING, the art of defence ; or of uſing the ſword, to wound ward after the "office ſound, and rate it. He alſo aſſigned 
an enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf from his attacks. See SwqrD, 


- —_ 


the king's widows their dowers, and received the rents of 
and GuarD, wards lands. This office is taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 
Fencing is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, &c. | FEODER, à meaſure for liquids, uſed throughout Germany. 
See EXERCISE, and ACADEMY. S5 Eero he dF, be, 
The art of fencing is acquired by practiſing with foils, called in FEODUM, or 'Fzupun, the ſame with fie or fee. See 
Latin, rudes ; whence fencing is alſo denominated POO ES: <A SA ITE 8 


rudiaria. See GLADIATOR. FEOFFMENT, 'in common law, ſignifies a gift, or grant of 
Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of fencing is ſo highly eſteemed | honours, caſtles, manots, meſſuages, lands, or the like cor- 
in the Eaſt-Indies, that none but princes and noblemen are | poreal or immoveable things, to another in fee-ſimple; that is, 
allowed to teach it. They wear a badge or cognizance on their | to him, and to his heirs : ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, 
right arms, called in their language eſaru, which is put on | and the poſſeſſion of the thing given: See FEE. | 
with great ceremony, like the badges of our orders of knight- When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of feoff- 
hood, by the kings themſelves. E e e e to Red Baes. 
Ulontaign informs us, that when he was a youth, the nobility | In every feoffment, the giver is called the feoffer, or feeffator ; 
all ſhunned the reputation of being good fencers ; as ſome- and he that receives, the fegfee. | 


thing too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to corrupt virtuous | The proper difference in dur law, between a feoffer, and a 
manners, | SY . donor, is, that the feoffer gives in fee · ſimple; and the donor 
Fencing is divided into two parts, ſimple, and compound, — in fee- tail. See Don, and FE. bet | 


_ Sumple is, that performed directly and nimbly, on the fame | FERALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans, on the 
_ , on 8 offenſrue, or 1 cy he principal ob- | *' twenty-firſt of-Februdyy, in honour of the dead. See FEBRUA, 
ject of the f | 1 re ae 28) 41 yabio 


the firſt, is whatever may be attem in and Manes.”* © 
or making paſſes from this or that point, = 2 


| to moſt un- | Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero ; on account 
Covered part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts in parry- of a repaſt, carried to the ſepuſchres of ſuch as the. laſt offices 
py and repelling the thruſts aimed by the enemy. See I 


- 


were that day rendered to. Feſtus derives it from rio, on ac- 

, ARRYING, | count of the vitims-acriticed.,: Voſſius obſerves, that the Ro- 

and Werz on the offenſive fide, includes all the poſſible e, e e "cruel, and that the word feralis might 
and inventions to .deceive the enemy, and make him leaye | i chene. eee eee 


that part We have 2 defi a g | J 4 a. >> * 9 r ＋ 14 2 ba Ne 
Ert we. ugn on, bare, and unguarded, upon] Macrobius, Saturn I. I. c. 13. refers the origin of the cere- 
the age dp. come a it by. force, nor by de agility of] cap n Numa. Pomgilius, Od i. -is iet goes back as 
eee eee ven u. de aps ings | e be g (Bead rn te fa 

, Frmepal means hereof are fei A claſhi +l A farrifice was med to the goddeG: Muta, or dum 
and intanglings of ſwords, half: thruſts, ng" _ S Ne 0 


&c. and in the defen- | and that the perſons Who officiated, were an old Woman, at- 
ſive to uſh } . l E * and . Tr ee 5 ? 3 T&T to ! | TY 
5 FEND, Aro ys, Eins, See Faint, &c. | tended with à number of young gt 


EFENCE, 


uage, imports the ſame as defend. See I Ze fuurchette, in hefaldry, is a 
£4 |: croſs: having a forked iron at each end, /like; that formerly 


| 


FER de fourchette, Croix a fei 
| Hence the phraſe, ſending. the beat, dec, that i, laying it 


| ſhed from the croſs fourcht ; the ends whereof turn forked : of paſſion week; the two days following Eaſter 
6 8 in this, the fork is fixed on the ſquare end; as re- | Whitſunday ; and the ſecond feriæ of its let Gay, and 


n. 
preſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 20. 8 the anti. 


| FERIAL Days, dies FERIAI IS, or FrRIx, amor 
FER de Moulin, 9. d. iron of the mill, is a bearing in heraldry; | ents, ſignity holidays, or days vacant from labour 


ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron-ink, or ink of a mil}, which 
ſuſtains the moving mill-ſtone. See a repreſentation of it in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 21. | 


FERD-wit *, or FIR D-wite, in our ancient cuſtoms, a formu- | 
lary, by which the king pardoned manſlaughter, committed in 


ing. See FERIE. - 5 and plead. 
But in the ſtat. 27 Hen. VT, c. 5. and in Forteſt 

dibus L. L. Anglie, ferial days, are taken for e > | = Wy 
8. Silveſter ordained — Sabbati & dominici dies nomine S Gays, 
reliquos hebdomadæ dies feriarum nomine diſtinctos, elenis, 


the army. 22 _— appellari. am ante in 
* The word is formed of the Saxon fird, army, and wite, pu- that ferial days are properly all the days of th 
niſhment. cept Saturday, and Sunday. Ph... Week, ex. 


FERENTARII“, or FeRrE NDARIT, among the Romans, were 


auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their weapons being a ſword, 
arrows, and a fling ; which are much leſs cumberſome, than 
a buckler, battle-ax, pike, Qc. | 9 
The name ſeems to have been derived « ferendo auxilis; theſe 
being auxiliary forces: Though Varro thinks they might be ſo 
called, by reaſon, the ling and ſtones feruntur, non tenentur. 


We have alſo mention of another fort of ferentaru, whoſe 
buſineſs was, to carry arms after the armies, and to be ready 
to ſupply the ſoldiers therewith in battle. 1 
Lydius uſes the name ferentarii for the cataphracti equites, 1. e. 
cavaliers, armed cap- a- pee. 


FERLE, among the Romans, were holidays; or days wherein 


they abſtained from work. See Day. 

The word ferie, is uſually derived a ferendis viftimis, on ac- 
count of the victims killed on theſe days. Martinius ſays, 
that ferie were ſo called velut izpar iH, dies ſacri, holy 
days. Others obſerve, that all nn in general, though they 
were not feaſt-days, were anciently called fee, or as Voſſi- 
us reads it, fee; whence, according to that author, was 
formed the word feriæ. 


The feriæ, or dies feriati, were obſerved and diſtinguiſhed 


chiefly by reſt ; whereas the feaſts, or dies ſeſti, beſide a ceſſa- 


tion from labour, were celebrated with ſacrifices and games; 
ſo that there were feriæ, which were not feaſt-days. Though 
authors frequently confound the feriz, and feſti. See FEAST, 
and FESTI dies. 


Others confound the feriæ with the dies neſaſti, or non-court 


days. See FASTI dies. | 


The Latin feria, amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews. See 
SABBATH, . 


The Romans had divers kinds of fer: : Their names, at 


leaſt the principal thereof, are, Æſtivales, or ſummer ferie ; 
Anniuerſariæ, yearly ferie ; Compitalitiz, - feris of the 
ſtreets, and croſs-ways 3 Conceptive, votive feriæ, which 
the magiſtrates promiſed every year ; Denicales, for the ex- 
piation of a family polluted by the death of any one; oo 
ralive, or indiftive, thoſe decreed by the magiſtrate ; 


tinæ, the Latin ferie, inſtituted by Tarquin the proud, for | 


all the Latin people, amounting to above fifty nations, be- 
ing celebrated on M. Alba, in memory of the peace, con- 


cluded by Tarquin, with the people of Latium; Meſſis fe- 


riæ, thoſe of harveſt ; Paganales ſeriæ, or Paganalia, an 
account of which is given under PAGANALIA ; præci- 


daneæ, which were, what we properly call the vigils, or 


eves of the feaſts; private, or propria, thoſe peculiar to 
the ſeveral families; as the familie Claudiz, Æmiliæ, 22 
c. publice, thoſe obſerved by all in general, or for the 
public weal; ſementing, thoſe held in ſeed-time; fative, 
thoſe kept conſtantly to the ſame day of the year; ſatur- 
nales, whereof we ſhall ſpeak in their place; Hultorum fe- 
rig, or quirinaliæ, the feriæ of fools, held on the ſeven- 


teenth of February; vicloriæ ferig, thoſe of victory, in 


the month of Auguſt ; vindemiales, thoſe of the vintage, 
from the twentieth of Auguſt, to the fifteenth of October ; 
Vulcani feriæ, thoſe of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty-ſe- 
cond of May. 


FERIZ was alſo uſed among the Romans for fair-days; by rea- 


ſon it was the cuſtom to hold their fairs on the dies feriati, or 


holidays. Struv. Synt. Antig. Rom. c. ix. p. 425, 443, &c. 
See NUNDINA. | 


Fea * is ftill retained in the Romiſh breviary, though in a 


ſenſe ſomewhat different from the ferie of the antients; being 
applied to the ſeveral days of the week, beginning with Sun- 
day; provided none of thoſe days be a feaſt or feaſt day. Thus 
Monday is the ſecond feria; Tueſday the third, &c. 


The word feria, in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from the 
antient feria, a day of reſt. Accordingly, Sunday is the firſt 
feria: For anciently, all the days of Eaſter-week were ac- 


counted feſtival days, by a decree of Conſtantine ; whence | 


thoſe ſeven days were called eri: Sunday being the firſt, 
Monday the ſecond, &c. And this week being then account- 
ed the firſt of the eccleſiaſtical year, they afterwards ac- 


cuſtomed themſelves to call the days of the other weeks after | 


the ſame manner, f, ſecond, third, &c. feris. Though 
others will have it, that the days of the week were not called 
/erie, from the people's reſting, that is, on account of being 
obliged to abſtain from ſervile works; but to advertiſe the 


faithful, that they. ought to abſtain from ſin. See Durand. | 


de OF. Div. 1. viit. c. 1. 


Theſe are the erdinary ferie : — But beſides theſe, they 
have extraorginary, or greater ferie, viz. the three laſt days 
| | 1 | 


— 


FERM. Fixma, in law. See the article Fa RI. 
FERMENT, in phyſics, any body, which being 
ther, produces a fermentation therein : or, any thin 
ble of exciting an inteſtine motion, in the parts of 1 00 ; 
and of ſwelling, or dilating the ſame, See Fey gk 
TION. WIE err TAs 


Thus, the acid in leaven is a ferment, which ; 
or ſwell. The moiſture in Mos 5 2 fern, W 
and makes it ſmoke. Thus alſo, rennet is a frmmr Th 
curdles and breaks milk: Barm, or yeaſt, is the Pray "A 
_ wort a working, c. See Leaven, Rr NET, Ys 0 
c. : U 
The force or effect of a ferment ariſes hence, that by its 1, 
penetrative and moveable parts, it diſſolves and brea 3 
ture or combination of the component * 


5 parts or princip] 
the body, gives them a new motion, and dilpole them 4 
take a new arrangement, or to combine again in a new 


manner; and fo to conſtitute a new ſpecies of body. 
Thus, the bite of a mad-dog excites 


a ſlow fermentation ; 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it confi 
of, loſe that nexus, or union, neceſſary to a ſtate of health . 


and occaſion an irregularity. in the ſpirits, from which ariſe 


applied to ang. 


the horrors, and other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. Sec HypRO. 


horns og | 
ne way of accounting for digeſtion, is by ſuppoſin : 
ferment in the ſtomach. Bic wee this E 33 
it ſhould be derived, is greatly diſputed. Some will have it an 
acid, others alcalious, others ſulphureous, others alcalino-ſul. 
phureous, others muriatic, &c. as their own fancies ſuggeſt to 
them. See DiGtsTION, and MEnsSTRUUMm. 
FERMENTARII, or FexmenTAce1, a denomination which 
thoſe ww Latin church have given to the Greeks, on ac- 
count of their conſecrating and uſing leavened. or 
bread inthe encharl eee 
As the Greeks call the Latins Azymites, the Latins, in r 
call them ſermentarii. See Ke vings ; 1 
FERMENTATION, an inteſtine motion, or commotion of 
the ſmall, inſenſible particles of a mixed body, ariſing without 
any apparent mechanical cauſe, and producing a conſiderable 
alteration therein. See Body, and PaRTiICLE. 
Or, it is an eaſy, flow, gentle motion of the inteſtine par- 
ticles of a body, ariſing uſually from the operation of ſome 
active, acid matter; which rarifies and ſubtilizes the ſoſte 
yielding particles thereof. See FERMENTr. | 
Fermentation differs from diſſolution, as the latter is 
only a reſult, or effect of the former : fermentatim is fre- 
quently without diffolution, i. e. the fermentative motion 
frequently does not go fo far as to diſſolve the body; but 
diſſolution always ſuppoſes an antecedent, fermentatin, See 
Diss0LUTION. 
Fermentation differs from ebullition and efferveſcence in this, 
that the motion, which in the firſt is flow, in the two latter 
is violent ; and that in the firſt, the motion is reſtrained to 
the minute particles of the body ; but in the latter it extends 
to large maſſes thereof. See EButtition, and EFFERVEs 
CENCE, 0 | 
Indeed it muſt be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of di- 
vers kinds of fermentation, viz. an inſenſible one, which is 
_ known from its effects; and a ſenſible one; a violent 
a moderate one; a hot, and a cold one; a natural, and 
an artificial one. 
Plants bruiſed, and left a certain time in a cloſe veſſel, ferment 
of themſelves; and if let alone, the fermentation will 
to putrefaction. See PUTREFACTION. 
In order to fermentation, it is neceſſary, the ferment have 
ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; that its motion be tumul- 
tuous; that it be in an open, ſpacious place, and affiſted by 
the air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the þody, and 
produce vinous, or inflammable ſpirits. — Theſe are the part: 
cular properties and conditions of fermentation ; though in the 
general, all required to effect a fermentation, is 2 body, 0! 
liquor, which is not homogeneous, that is, conſiſts of different 
principles; that there be a flrong attraction between the par 
ticles of the ferment, and the f - that the parts of this lat- 
ter be moved and agitated irregularly; and that this motion 
produce ſome alteration in the mit. 
Fermentation is one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes in al ns 
ture, The generality ' of our later philoſophers . ja 
reat meaſure a m ery, to which their principles wi 2 
fully reach. Dr. Morgan attempts to account for i, 7 
the Newtonian ſyſtem. His principle, is that the exp" 


| force of air, rarified by the action of fire, or the = 


action 
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| by the attractive force, acting alone, the conſtituent parts 


If the attractive force prevail, the moſt fluid body will be con- 


gion of fire and air, is the univerſal natural cauſe of Fermen- 
2 and diſſolution. 


To ſhew this, he conſiders two great powers, or principles 


: ; N ractive, coheſive power, in the ſmall 
- bY > mn — the principle of all reſt, concretion, 

” 3 the expanſive force of heated air, as the prin- 
pk of Fermentation. On the different proportion and ad- 
* of theſe two oppoſite forces, with reſpect to each 
2 che conſtitution, texture and coheſion of bodies de- 


d 


ies, muſt be brought te their neareſt and 

* compare yn gon remain there in a degree of firmneſs, 
and coheſion, proportional to the quantities of contact. See 
On the ocker hand, by the repulſive, expanſive force, acting 
lone, all bodies, even the moſt compact and ſolid, muſt be 
diſſolved and diffuſed into one perfectly fluid, incoherent maſs. 

UIDITY. ; 
7 be found in the ſame body, and equal in degree, 
ſuch body muſt continue in its preſent ſtate of fluidity, or 
coheſion; if the attractive power prevail, the quantity of 
contact, or degree of coheſion will be continually increaſed 
to a certain pitch, where it will reſt on the eee if 
the expanſive force of the fire and air, included in any body, 
or maſs of matter, prevail againſt the attractive power of the 
contiguous parts, the parts muſt neceſſarily recede from their 
ints of contact. ; wy 
And this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which the 
body or mals is capable, every ſmall part muſt be divided and 
ſeparated into other ſmaller parts; and theſe again into others, 
and ſo on, till we come to the firſt conſtituent particles or 
atoms, which are ſuppoſed to be perfectly ſolid, and indivi- 
ſible. See ATOM. ] COTE, 

This receſs of the parts of bodies from their points of contact, 
and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent thereon, is what 
we call Rarefaction; as, on the contrary, the approach of 
the parts nearer to the points of contact, is called Condenſa- 
tian. Now from the contrary effects of theſe two forces, 
there neceſſarily ariſes an inteſtine commotion, colliſion, 
and natural. ſtruggle of the parts among themſelves, i. e. the 
parts ated on by two ſuch oppoſite forces, will fly off, and 
recoil, recede and accede, in proportion to the ſtrength and 
energy of the oppoſite powers, till one or the other prevail, 
either to fix and condenſe, or diſſolve and diffuſe it; which 


alternate motion is what we call Fermentation. See RARE- 
FACTION, Sc. 


ſolidated, as water into ice. See FREEZING. 


FER ; 


This ſubſtance, termed harm, or yeaſt, conſiſts of a great 


quantity of ſubtle ſpirituous particles, wrapped up in ſuch 
as are viſcid. Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a liquor, 
it cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine motion 
which is occaſioned by the intercourſe, and occurſions of par- 
ticles of different gravities; as the ſpirituous particles will be 
continually ſtriving to get up to the ſurface, and the viſcid 
_ continually retarding ſuch aſcent, and preventing their 
cape. 
So that by theſe two concurring cauſes the particles extracted 
from the grain, will by ſuch frequent occurſions be ſo com- 
minuted, as continually to increaſe the more ſubtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts, until all that can be made fo by attrition, be 
ſet looſe from their former viſcid confinements ; and this ap- 
pears by the warmth of the liquor, and the froth drove to the 
top 3 juſt at which time, if it be thrown into the Kill, it 
ords ſome quantity of an highly inflammable ſpirit. 

Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts in 
opening the viſcidities, in which ſome ſpirituous parts may be 
entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the included air, which 
cannot but contribute to the rarefaction and comminution of 
the whole. | 

The viſcid parts, which are raiſed to the top, not only on 
account of their own lightneſs, but by the continual efforts 
and octurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both ſhew when 
the ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent the finer ſpirits 
making their eſcape; for if this inteſtine luctus be permitted 
to continue too long, a great deal will get away, and the re- 
2 grow flat, and vapid, and raiſe little beſides phlegm 
in the ſtill. 

The greateſt uſe of this theory in medicine, will be in teach- 
ing what parts of the materia medica are moſt properly 
brought under this procedure; and how ſuch inteſtine motion 
does, in ſome things, deſtroy their virtues : for by ſome me- 
dicines an intention is aimed at, which is not to be procured, 
but by their being ſpirituous z whereas in others the very con- 
trary property is required: in ſuch caſes therefore, when by 
any adventitious cauſe thoſe medicines get into a Ferment 


they are deſtroyed, and ſhould not be adminiſtred. , 


FERNAMBUC, ſee the article Bras weed. 
FERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the nature of 


iron, or to contain particles of that metal. See Ix ox. 

It is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe wa- 
ter in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth meet with 
the ore, or marcaſite of the metal, part of which they waſh off, 
and carry with them; and thus become impregnated with the 


| Principles thereof. Such are what we call chahbeat waters. 


See CHALYBEAT, and Mars. 
The waters of Tunbridge, theſe of forges, and of the iron 
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On the contrary, if the expanſive force prevail, the firmeſt 
body will be broke and diſſolved, See Dissol ur Tow. 
Fermentation is a point of the utmoſt in medicine; . 1 eof. 8 | up cneng | 

1 f th 1 eans - ts ha f. ron, lee the article IRON. : 
1 3 forth 8 — ee F ERTILITY, FRUITFULNESS ; that quality, which den 

of bodies. To get an idea of theſe changes, we cannot conſi-| minates a thing fertile, or prolifick, See FecunniTy ; ſee 
CCC 
malt, by means thereof. | f , 4 
It is to be obſerved then, that the malt being made, as ſhewn |. ingly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that plants grow 

- cg 9" a in ſuch in E ould | 
under the article MALT ; and then laid to infuſe or maſh in | in ſuc abundance in Egypt, that they w a choak one an- 
he, hl mapa Pages «| ye Eg rn kink br tri Gd 

raiſing and dir of a | motion, : | 
See By 1 h Aa e FOE OA ET to leſſen rare of their Bt as other nations do to increaſe 
How ſuch motion is mechanically effected, and how it brings | it. Philo. Tranſact. N 106. 
forth ſuch a ſpirit, may be > nar from what follows; ſup- | Nothing is more fertile than wheat, which faculty was given 
poſing the reader acquainted with theſe common propoſitions it by the Creator, in regard it was to be the principal food 
in hydroſtatics ; viz. of men; thus a ſingle meaſure of that grain, ſown in a pro- 

1 That a body immerſed in any fluid. ſpecificall lighter than Per foil, will yield a hundred and fifty meaſures. —One of 
itſelf, wil / . e ee Auguſtus's rators ſent him four hundred ears, all pro- 
iti will ſink; otherwiſe, emerge and get to the top. 4 — 80 — Net 1 e k e * 

2" That if two equal bodies of different ſpecific gravities be | duced from one ſeed. Nero a rig * ofty cars 
immerſed in a fluid lighter than either of them, the celeti- | fent/him, from a ſingle ſeed. Plin. Nat. Ht. l. xvill. c. 10. : 
ties of their deſcents will be as their gravities. 3 . ypc, >> a ics «ah NEED 
3* That if two unequal bodies of unequal ſpecific gravities be > A little wooden pallet, or flice; reputed the 
immerſed in a fluid lighter than either, the celerities of their ſchoolmaſter 8 ſceptre, wherewith he chaſtiſes the boys, by 
delcents will be compounded of their gravities and dimenſions ſtriking them on the palm. e e ee ee 
together. 1 | * The word is pure Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 
The fame laws, by which bodies deſcend, hold good in the“  prelate's crozier and ſtaff. It is ſuppoſed to be formed of the 
12 of thoſe ſpecifically lighter than the fluic. 2 Lat 2 to —＋ z or, Perhaps, Ferala 's 75 ſenſe 255.4 
ence in all het : : parts | erived from the name of a plant, called tin Ferula, 
which are not 2 ee e ee, _ to wr | in Engliſh Fennel-giant ; the em whereof was anciently uſed 
what is called an uniform ho aid T7 dio correct children withal ; though others think, the plant took 

* ungen fluid, the heavier my] its name from the inſtrument, or rather from its uſe, ferire. 

- 1 as ſolid bodies immerſed in a fluid ſpecifically | SY TRY 

58 ter; and the lighter parts, as ſuch bodies in a fluid ſpeci-| Under the eaſtern empire, the Ferula was the emperor's ſcep- 
cally heavier ; as it may be demonſtrated, that the com tre, as is ſeen on divers medals; it conſiſts of à long ſtem or 

nent parts of all fluids, ſeparately conſidered, are ſolid. ; ſhank, and a flat, ſquare head. The uſe of the Ferula is 

F x the 

The x SOLID FFG een ak. bak one bite o1b very ancient among the Greeks, who uſed to call their princes 
1 liquor, therefore, called tuort, which is a decoction of yapInxogoper, q. d. Ferula bearers, 1 3% : 

malt, may be conſiderd as ſuch an heterogeneous fluid, .whoſe | In the ancient eaſtern church, Ferula or Narthex, ſignified a 

PA cannot be interchanged. in their poſitions, till each has place ſeparated from the church, wherein the 2 or tho 
l _ ſuch an elevation as correſponds to its proper -gravi- | catechumens of the ſecond order, called Auſcultantes axpoauari- 

1 c 4 left this alone ſhould fail of the intention, by not be-] ze, were kept; as. not being allowed to enter the church. 
ing u area to break thoſe moleculæ and: viſcidities, which! Wherice the name of the place; the perſons therein being un · 

dying ar ae ſpirituous parts, and likewiſe to prevent their | der penance, or diſcipline : ſub Ferula crant gceleſug, Sex 

jing 0 at the ſurface, ſome. portion of an already ferment- | - AcgomATIC, CATECHUMEN, Cc. ron | 

e ubſtance js mixed with it. ich ann een . n wh, 4 | Fo ; 
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Nous. | 
FERRUGO, the ruſt of iron; or a kind of calx found on the 
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FERULE,, 


; FEU 


FERULX, among chirurgeons, called alſo SyLinTERs; are 
little 1 of different matter, as woods, barks, fir, leather, 
paper, Ge. applied to bones that have been digjointed, when 
they are ſet again. 
The bark of the herb ſagapenum, called in Latin Ferula, was 
anciently much uſed on this occaſion ; whence the name Fe- 
rula became common to all, 

FESCENNINE *, in antiquity. FescxnnineE verſes were 
a kind of fatyrical verſes, full of wanton, and obſcene ex- 
preſſions, ſung or rehearſed by the company, at the ſolemniz- 
ing of a marriage among the Romans. See SA TYR. 

The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from Faſcinum, 

a charm ; the people taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to drive 

away witches, or prevent their effect: (See LiGATURE.) 

But its more probable origin is from Feſcennium, a city of Cam- 

pania, where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed. 

FESSE, one of the nine honourable ordinaries of the eſchut- 
cheon, which it divides horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chief from the point, It is ſuppoſed to repreſent 
a broad girdle, or belt of. honour, which knights at arms 
were anciently girded withal. 

It poſſeſſes the centre of the eſcutcheon, and contains in 
breadth one third part thereof. — Thus, he beareth azure, a 
Feſſe or, by the name of Eliott. See Tab. Herald. fig. 22. 

hen the Fe/s takes up leſs than its proper breadth, it is cal- 
led a Bar. See BAR. | 


Fkssk- point, is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon. See Escur- 


CHEON. 

It is thus called, as being the point, through which the F 
line is drawn from the two fides ; and accordingly divides 
the eſcutcheon into two equal parts, when the eſcutcheon is 
parted Per-feſs. 

FessE-ways, or in FESSE, denotes things born after the man- 
ner of a Fe/ſe, i. e. in a line, or range, a-croſs the middle of 
the ſhield ; which the French call en Fæſſe. 

Party per Fkssk, implies parted a-croſs the middle of the ſhield 
from {ide to ſide, through the Feſ point. | 
This the French expreſs by one word, coupe. See CouPep, 

FFSTI Dies, among the ancients, were fegſt- days, or holidays. 
See FEAST. | 
Numa diſtinguiſhed the days of the year into %, profe/t;, 
and interciſi.— The firſt were. thoſe dedicated to the gods; 
the ſecond were thoſe allowed to men, for the management of 
their own affairs; the third were ſhared between the gods and 


men, 


The Fe/ti dies, again, were divided, according to Macrobius, |. 


Saturn, c. 16. into ſacrifices; epulæ, or banquets; ludi, or 
games; and feriz; ſee FERiz, &c. and the profe/i into 
Faſti, comitiales, comperendini, ſflati, and præliares. See 
FAs TI, &c. 
FESTINO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 
Moon. 
In a ſyllogiſm in Fęſtino, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
negative; the ſecond, a particular affirmative; and the third, 
a particular negative. See SYLLOGISM. _ 
FESTIVAL]; ſee the articles FeasT, and FEsruu. 
FESTOON, in a general ſenſe. See GaR LAND. 
FesTooN *, in architecture, and ſculpture, a decoration in form 
of a garland, or cluſter of flowers. See GARLAND. 
* The word is French, F:fon, which ſignifies a garland, formed 
of the Latin eum, feaſt. 


It conſiſts of a ſtring, or collar of ſtowers, fruits, and leaves | 


tied together, ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, and ſuſpended 
by the two extremes; from which, beſide the main part 
which falls down in an arch, two leſſer 
cularly. one 
This ornament is made in imitation of the Fęſtoonts, or long 
cluſters of flowers, hung by the ancients on the doors of their 
temples, c. on feſtival occaſions, - = 
 Fe/toons are now chiefly uſed in freezes, and other vacant 
places, required to be filled up and adorned. - 
FEST-UM, in a general ſenſe. See the article FRAs T. | 
FEsTUM, in our law books, is frequently uſed for a general 
court, or aſſembly; in regard ſuch were anciently always kept 
on the great feſtivals of the year. | 
Thus, in our chronicles, we read, that in ſuch a year the king 


kept his Fe/tum at Wincheſter, &c, that is, he kept a court 


there at that time: Rex apud Winton. maximum Feſtum & con- 


_ vivium celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, convocatis-ibidem prin- | 


cipibus & baranibus totius regni. 


FET-12c>, in the menage, a tuft of hair growing behind the | 


paſtern joint of many horſes. See Pas TER. 


* 
1 1 


Hence, the joint where it grows, is called the Fetlock- Joint. 
FETUS; ſee the article FoE us. | „ 
FEUD, Fropun, the ſame with fief, or fee, See FEE. 
Frup is alſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms, for a capital quar- 

rel, or enmity, not to be ſatisfied but with the death of the 

enemy, pets i 
Feud, called alſo Feida, and Faida, in the original German 

ſignifies guerram, i. e. bellum, war: Lambert writes it deeth, 

e ha- 


and faith, it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or impla 
In Scotland, and the north" of England, Feud is particularly 


: 5 
. 


parts hang perpendi- 


* As. — — — 
* " 


F EV 
any of their blood, againſt the killer and all his 


other great enem bac ar any 
FEUDAL or F bovis of, or belo to a Fend. 
See Fee, : | ng Se, Fee 
We ſay, a feudal matter, foudal juriſprudence a 
&c. A Pos lord, in — of fealty and {en gion, 
vaſſal, may ſeize the fruits of the fee, A Neapolitan be a 
called Caravita, has a Latin treatiſe of the feudal law Is 
titled, Preletiones Frodales, * 
When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eftallin... - 
France, they would need extend it — R 
moſt all the great offices of the crown thus became 2 
even the courts of juſtice were drawn in; in order tg whi , 
they were annexed to certain lands, or revenues. = 
The deſigns of theſe infeodations was to render the off 
hereditary, after the manner of fees, which were now bh 
come ſo. Thus the offices of the grand chamberlain, grand 
butler, &c. came to be held by hereditary right. See Orp:. 
CES. 
FEUDATARY, or FeoDaTARY, a vaſſal, or perſon who 
| holds of a ſuperior in fee, i. e. on condition af yielding fealt 
and homage, or other ſervice. See Fee. 5 
The electors, princes, and free cities of Germany, are 411 
feudataries of the emperor. See EMF EROR, tc. | 
F. Daniel obſerves, - that Charles VII. forbad the count 
d. Armagnac to call himſelf in his titles, by the grace of 
God count d' Armagnac; ſuch terms, which ſeem to exclude 
all dependance, except on God, being an innovation prejudi- 
cial to the right of the ſovereign, — which had never been 
allowed to any duke, or count, Who was a Feudatary of any 
crown. Hiftaire de France, t. ii. p. 1162. 
FEUDBOTE, a recompence for engaging in a feud, or faction, 
and for the damages conſequent therein; it having been the 
cuſtom of ancient times for all the kindred to engage in their 
kinſmens quarrels, according to that of Tacitus de Morib, 
Germanor. Suſcipere tam inimicitias ſeu patris, ſeu propingui quan 
amicitias neceſſe ęſt. 
FEUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much conver- 
ſant in feuds, or fees Du Moulin is reckoned a great 


_ 

FEVER, FzBr1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather claſs of 
diſeaſes, whoſe charaQeriſtic is a preternatural heat felt 
through the whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts thereof; 
attended with other ſymptoms. See Hear, and Drsease, 
Sydenham defines a Fever a ſtrenuous endeavour or effort of 

nature, to throw off ſome morbific matter, that greatly in- 
commodes the body. — Quincy defines it an augmented velo- 
City of the blood : athers, a fermentation of the blood, accom- 
panied with a quick pulſe, and exceſſive heat. 

The cauſes of Frvers are innumerable ;' and the diſeaſe even 
often ariſes in the ſoundeſt bodies, where there was no pre- 
vious morbific apparatus; as Cacochymia, Plethora, Cc. 
but merely from a change of air, food, or other alteration in 
the non-naturals,--A Fever, Boerhaave obſerves, is an inſepa- 
rable companion of an inflammation. See INFLAMMATION. 
The ſymptoms are many: every Fever ariſing from any inter- 
nal cauſe, is attended with a quick pulſe and unuſual heat, at 
different times, and in different degrees. Where theſe are in- 
tenſe, the Fever is acute; where remiſs, ſlow. 

The diſeaſe begins almoſt always with a ſenſe of chillneſs; and 
in its progreſs is. chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the velocity of the 
pulſe : fo that a too quick contraction of the heart, with an 
increaſed reſiſtence or impulſe againſt the capillaries, furniſhes 
the proper idea of a Fever; and the health of the patient is 
the ſcope nature chiefly aims at in the diſeaſe.— Other atten- 
dant ſymptoms are uſually a laborious and diſturbed reſpira- 
tion; an uniform, | high-coloured urine ;* a parchedneſs and 
dryneſs of the tongue, mouth, &e. a clammineſs of the fal 
va; your ; wakefulneſs; and nauſea againſt every thing but 
thin diluting liquor s. e | | 

From theſe ſymptoms, - Dr. Morgan lays it down as 2 prin- 
ciple, that in every Fever, there is a general obſtruction, and 
diminution of the glandular ſecretions ; that is, a great fart 
of the lymph, or the ſerum of blood, which ought to be con- 
tinually drained off by the glands, is, during the Feuer, ſo tc- 
tained in, and cloſely united to, the maſs, that it circulates to- 
gether with it in the veins and arteries. This he endeavours©© 
prove to be the ſtate and condition of the blood in the pro” 
duction of a Fever;' by accounting for all the above-inention 
phænomena from it, as the juſt and W of ſuch a 
cauſe. How he does it, ſee in his Philgſ. Print. of Med. b. 
207 . 0; „ e n en e Re FEY 

The general indication in the cure of Fevers, is, to 5 
the commotion of the blood within the bounds agreeable 6 
the end nature had in raiſing it, i. b. neither to let it 8 

too high, for fear of the conſequence; nor yet keep 10 5 

low, for fear of fruſtrating the endeavour of nature. to 

hence the rule and meaſure of letting more, or les blood, 


none at all. CIO TION; 
Boerhaave ſummarily 


©: - 


The cure of Fpvers, comprehends 4 
correcting the ſharp, irritating febri/ matter, reg 4 
lentor, and | mitigating the ſymptoms. If nature eem 
carry the Fer too high, it muſt be moderated” 


tied. . 
uſed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the death of 


b ang 
thin diet, drinking of water, bleeding, and al ey} if 
| & , 4 


F E V 


: Bot The cauſe removed, the ſymptoms 

w_ as, ON can be bore without much dan- 
= of life, it. were beſt not to enter into any particular cure 
real ; if they be unſeaſonable, or too ſevere, they are each 
to be abated with the proper remedies. OE 
Sydenham recommends an emetic m the beginning of a ſe- 
2 . or, if it have 2 omitted, — wy. —_— 

* ©, especially where there is a propenſity to vomiting : 
. 9 this, a diarrhea fr uently ſucceeds, which is 
exceeding dangerous. After this, he uſes a paregoric ; and 
the following days, if there be no indication to repeat the 
venæſection, nor any diarrhiea, he preſcribes eyery other day 
an enema, till the twelfth day, when matters coming to a 
criſis, he has recourſe to hotter medicines, in order to pro. 
mote and accelerate it. He adds, that if the diſeaſe proceed 
well, and the fermentation be laudable, there is no occaſion 
for any phyſic at all. About the fifteenth day, if the urine 
be found to ſeparate, and give a ſediment ; and the ſymptoms 
be abated, a cathartic is uſually ordered, leſt the ſediment re- 
turning into the blood again, occaſion a relapſe. Nothing 
cools the patient, and abates the fever ſo much, as a cathar- 
tic after venæſection, ; © 
The more acute the fever, the thinner, according to Etmul- 
ler, muſt be the diet. It is no matter, if the patient ſhould 
faſt for ſeveral days running; for never did feverifh perſons 
die of hunger : cating always exaſperates the diſeaſe. Vomi- 
tories, he allows the principal place in the cure of all Fevers ; 
but, as a patron of the hot regimen, afligns ſudorifics the ſe- 
cond. Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or its fal volatile, he obſerves 
is an univerſal febrifuge, and rarely fails: all ſugared things 
are hurtful, See ABSTINENCE. 
Hippocrates, in all Fevers, preſcribes wines; Dr. Hancoc 
water. See FEBRIFUGE, _ 
So long as the urine remains crude, that is, does not give a ſe- 
diment, the patient's caſe is dubious : but when once the co- 
Aion commences, and the urine ſeparates, the great danger is 
over. See URINE, and CR1s1s, 
Among the ſigns of death, the fame author adds, there is none 
more certain, than a frequent blowing of the noſe, without 
any diſcharge of matter. A ftrong, equable pulſe, with de- 
liria, tremors, twitches of the tendons, and other ſymptoms, 
fatal in diſeaſes of the nervous kind, always preſage well in 
Feuers: on the contrary, a quick, weak, faltering pulſe, how- 
ſoever favourable the other ſymptoms may ſeem, infallibly pro- 
claim death at the door. Morton. wie, Aft 
It appears, by obſervation, that a frequent letting of blood, 
renders perſons more inclinable to Feuers. | 4 
Fevers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſhed from 


tinue ; their acceſſes, and returns; and their different ſymp- 
toms, The moſt general and genuine diviſion of Fevers, ' is 
into e/ſential, and ſymptomatic. 222 


and which does not ariſe as an effect, or 
other diſeaſe in the ſolids, or other parts. 
This is what we abſolutely and properly call a Fever. © 


tous, purulent, varioſous, or pleuritic Fever. 

E ential Fevers are generally diſt 

ternutting : others chuſe to divide them into diary, intermitting, 
continent, and continued. wot RS heh aaa 
Continual FE ER is that which. gives the patient no reſpite, or 
final period. a Der 

This is ſubdivided into putrid, and nut putrid. 
Continual Fx VRR nat putrid, is that wherein 


blood are not ſo diſſolved and broke, as to give occaſion for 


there is not any d 
blood. ©, 


Dome add the ee, 1 bis 291405 e 8 
iary FE VER, is that, which does not o rdinarily dold Yejbhq 


twenty-four hours, It is the gentleſt of all Fevers* ig fte 
quently got by too much e P 1 


eficFrver. EPHEMERA. Stn 001371 
© FEVER. is a ſow, durable Fuer, which extenuates 
1 the body by inſenſible degrees) r 27 [ifs And 
the bon es ſtages 31 the firſt, While it conſurnes che zulces of 
of ir. l abe ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſhy'4ubſiatice 
frogs AY OY and the third, when it lays hold of, and de- 
incurable. 0 e s themſelves ; in which laſt ſtage it is repu ted 


rid 


nd laſtly the wick itſelf, But this Fever jg fernt 
conlidered as cf the e Fut this Fever is frequently 
Nd i + 24 4 - - % ymptomatic, Or fecundar kind af N in 
Putbſes, S. See eerie, and Pur, oe. 


% 
* 


the particular cauſes that produce them; the time they con- 


ö 


Eſertial FE VER, is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the blood itſelf; 
ſymptom from any | 8 
* I | Colliquatice Fxvx xs, wherein the whole body is conſumed and 


Symptomatic FEVER is that which ariſes as an accident, or ſymp- | 
tom of ſome other antecedent diſorder, as an inflammation, | 
phlegmon, eriſipelas, impoſthume, ſmall-pox; pleutiſy, 


Whence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, eryſipe-| 


intermiſſion ; but ſticks to him from its firſt ſeizure, to its 


| 


— —— 4s, 


Slow FE VE ks are gentle, but durable ones, which conſume the 


* - - 


: 


the principal parts thereof to be ſecreted ; or that, wherein | 
iſcharge of putrid, purulent matter into the | 


2 this there are two kinds, the diary, and | fnochus ; to which | 


xerciſe, or other external-accidents. | 
ee by reſt alone, and keeping a. bed i if it rennt 3 


days, it is either ca in ner Feen 1 
Hoc hus. A lied ae ntinual ephemera, or ſimple The amp, 


— 


à continual, and two intermitti 


The. ſpurious Remitter is attended wit 
ile f e ce "of th heumaning chic, 
* pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ipajmodic 8 be- 
confunitty ce i A is. bemenbat Ute that of a flame; firſt | e fy 

wick; and lafly. of the lamp; then the moiſture of the 


F E V 


ir the bring it on too lowly, it muſt be excited by cardiacs, Quntinual putrid FE VRR, is that wherein the texture of the blood 
i 


is rendered fo Jax, or even diffolved, that its parts or principles 
prints ſome of the principal are ſecreted, and loſt, Sep 
LOOD, | 


Putrid Fevers are frequently conſidered as ſecundary ones, ari- 
ling from the diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter from ſome 
morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c, They are divided 
into ſimple, and compoung, or remitting. | 


1 contitual putrid FE VRR, or a continent Fever, properly 


o called, by the Greeks, Zurox C-, is that which continues 
uniformly from firſt to laſt, without any fits or periods of ex- 
aſperation and remiſſion of heat, and the other ſymptoms. See 
SYNOCHA, 

Willis divides the putrid Fever into four ſtadia, or „ The 
beginning, which is attended with a chillneſs, ſhivering, 
wearineſs, thirſt, wakefulneſs, pain in the head and loins, 
nauſea, and vomiting. The increaſe, wherein the former 
ſymptoms are heightened, with the addition of deliria, con- 
vulſive motions, foulneſs of the mouth, high turbid urine 
without any laudable ſediment, or hypoſtaſis, The ſtate, which 
contains the criſis, which in this diſeaſe is much what the pa- 
roxyſm is in mtermitters : for as that returns at certain hours, 
ſo do the critical motions in continued Feuers happen on the 
fourth, fifth, ſixth or ſeyenth day. See Crs1s, 

25 — ſtage is the declenſion, which ends either in recovery, 
or death. | 


Theſe Fevers are ſubdivided into burning, and 


ſi, 


Ardent, or Burning FeveRs, called by the Greeks xava©, is 


a yery acute Feyer, attended with a yehement heat, intole- 
rable thirſt, a dry cough, delirium, and other violent ſymp- 
toms. 

It frequently kills on the third, and fourth day; rarely ex- 
ceeds the ſeventh. It often goes off in a hemorrhage, on 
the third, or fourth day; which, if it prove too ſparing, is 
deadly. Sometimes it goes off by ſtool, yomiting, c, and 


ſometimes ends in a peripneumony. 


To the claſs of burning Fever, are reducible, the Liperia, Aſs 


fodes,  Elodes, &c. | 
The Liperia is a burning Fever, wherein the heat is very 
intenſe within fide, and at the ſame time the external parts 
cold, 

The A/des is a burning Feuer, attended with great inquie- 
tudes, nauſeas, vomiting, Cc. | 

The Helodes is a Fever, wherein the patient ſweats continually, 
The Syncopal Fever is that attended with frequent ſwoonings. 


The Epialbr is that wherein hoth heat and cold are felt in the 
fame part at the ſame time. | 


patients by degrees. They * ariſe from diſorders in 
the lympha, or pituita; whence Sylvius calls them Lymphatic 
Feoers. © | 


The principal of theſe are the catarrhal, attended with a ca- 


tarrh, 'cough, hoarſeneſs, &:, And the ſcorbutic Fever, 


into which acute Fevers, and ſometimes intermitters degene- 
rate, To this claſs are alfo reducible, 


emaciated in no long time; the ſolid parts, with the fat, &c, 
melted down, and carried off by 2 diarrhea, ſweat, urine, 
Sc. See COLLIQUATION. 


Remitting FEveR, called alſo a continual Fever, Zure ns, and a 


chmpaund continual Feyer, is that which continues ſome time, 
it any gradual increaſe of heat; yet is liable to alter- 


nate fits of remiſſion and aggravation ; either ſtated or perio- 
inguiſhed into continued and in- 9 * 


dical, or irregular, | MES 
Of this there. are divers kinds, denominated from the periods 
of returning; as the Remitting, contmugl Quutidian, conti- 
nua! Tertian, continual Quartan, &c. which are only a con- 
tinued Fever, whoſe acceſſes or ſeverer fits return ae 


day, or every other day ; or every third day ; or every 
in the parts of the | 


Some enumerate divers other more complicated continual Fe- 
vert; 38 the double or triple Quotidian, which has two or threg 


paroxyſms every day : double or triple Tertian, or Quartan, 


"which" have two. of three every third or fourth day: the Semi- 


Tertian, by the Greeks called dfv, which . conſiſts of 


1 of different kinds, 
viz. a Quotidian, and Tertian, The patient, beſide a conti- 


nual Fever, having an extracfdinary fit every day; and every 


other day two. . ay "A. 19 Eu n 19089 RA $497 pIvPe 4 72 
Others diy de the remitting, yrs xu, or compound continual Fe- 
er, into 1 le, and ſpur 1045. 5 | 


* 


pl Remitter terurns regularly, and i only diſtinguiſh» 


* 


ed from an intermitter, in, that the feveriſh- heat in the in- 
terväls of this latter is never quite extinguiſhed/z and that the 
paraxyſms 4, pot owls. ith ſo much chillneſs and horror; 


and 80 off in profuſe ests. 
ded with 4 — ſymptoms 
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The firſt is cured with the cortex peruv, almoſt as infallibly 


PAR. | | | 
Petechial Fever, is a malignant Fever, wherein, beſide the 


- > . — — 2 7 2 * — 4 — Nr at 4 n+ o a4 — 
n . ed. e e I, . 


as an intermitter; the febrile ferment being much the ſame 
in both : and the ſame medicine is found almoſt a ſure, 


though not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, if properly 
applied. 


Tntermitting FEVER, is that which ceaſes, and returns again 


alternately, at ſtated periods; called alſo an Ague. See 
AGUE. 


In this kind, cold and heat, ſhivering and ſweating, ſucceed 


each other. The paroxyſms are attended with ſickneſs, 


nauſea's, vomitings, headach, pain in the back and loins, 
&c. The paroxyſms are acute, but the diſeaſe uſually more 
or leſs. chronical. | 

No body was ever killed by an intermitting Fever, except in 
the firſt ſtage of the paroxyſm, during the ſhivering, cauſed 


by the oppreſlion of the ſpirits, When the diſeaſe becomes of 


a very old ſtanding, it ſometimes degenerates into other fatal 
ones. 

As to the cure, it is found by abundant obſervations, that nei- 
ther bleeding, nor emeticks, nor cathartics, nor any other 
remedy adminiſtered during the fit, avail any thing. A juſt 
doſe of vinum benedictum, three hours before the paroxyſm, 
Morton aſſures us, has often cured it: antimonium diaphore- 
ticum, a little before the paroxyſm, has the like effect: and 
falt of wormwood is commended on the ſame occaſion. Do- 
læus mentions lapis lazuli taken in ſpirit of wine before the 
fit, as admirable. 

And ſeveral bitters, as carduus benedictus, gentian root, ca- 
momile flowers, pulvis febrifugus, &c. were much valued be- 
fore the invention of the cortex peruv. But that bark has 


almoſt thrown them all out of uſe; being by the general 
| conſent of phyſicians allowed a ſpecific for intermitting Fe- 


vers, in all ſeaſons, ages, and conſtitutions. Sce CORTE x 


Peruvianus; ſee alſo FEBRIFUGE, 


Intermitting Fevers are of divers kinds, as the 


Duotidian FEVER, where the paroxyſm returns every day. | 
Double Quotidian, which returns twice in twenty four hours. 
Tertian FEVER, which only returns every other day; which 


in is, either /egitimate, or ſpurious. 

he Legitimate Tertian only holds twelve hours, and is fol- 
lowed by an abſolute intermiſſion. 
The Spurious Tertian exceeds twelve hours, and ſometimes 
holds erghteen or twenty. 
Double Tertian, is that which returns twice every other day. 
The name Double Tertian is alſo uſed, where the Fever re- 
turns every day, like a quotidian; only at different times of 


the day; the third fit anſwering to the time of the firſt, the 


fourth to that of the ſecond, &c. 


Quartan FEveR, is that which only returns every third day, 


leaving two days intermiſſion between every two fits. 


Double Quartan, is that which has two fits every fourth day. 


The ſame name is alſo given to a Fever, which returns two 
days ſucceſſively ; only leaving one day's intermiſſion. 


Triple Juartan Fever, is that which has three fits every fourth 


day: or that which returns every day like a quotidian, only at 


different ſeaſons of the day; the fourth fit anſwering to the 
time of the firſt; the fifth to the ſecond, &c. 


There are alſo intermitting Fevers, which only return every 


fifth day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at other in- 
tervals. | 


Laſtly, there are ſome extraordinary ſpecies of Feyers, not 


_ reducible to any of the forementioned claſſes; as malignant, 


eruptive, and peſtilential Feuers. 


Malignant FeveRs are thoſe, wherein the uſual, regular ſymp- 


toms do not appear (nature being oppreſſed with the malig- 
nity of the febrile matter) but other foreign ſymptoms ariſe ; 


as 2 pain about the ſtomach, and præcordia; a livid com- 


plexion, with the face much disfigured, &c. Sometimes ef- 


floreſcences on the skin, c. See MALIGNANT. 
Some authors, from microſcopical obſervations affirm, that 


in all malignant Fevers the blood is ſo corrupted, that ſwarms 


- of little worms are generated therein, which occaſion moſt of 
the ſymptoms. 


In all malignant Fevers the blood is too fluid. Blood-letting 


| Has here no place, vomitories do well at firſt, afterwards ſu- 
dorifics and alexipharmics ; bliſters are commended in the 


progreſs of the diſeaſe. 


Eruptive FeveRs, are thoſe, which beſide the ſymptoms com- 


mon to other Fevers, have their criſes attended with cuta- 
neous eruptions. Such are thoſe of the ſmall-pox, meazles, the 


- petechial, the purple or ſcarlet Fever, and the miliary. Fever. | 


The other ſymptoms are, a grievous oppreſſion of the breaſt ; 


| laborious ſhort breath, obſtinate wakings, ſpaſms, ſore throat, 


cough, &c. See PETECHIZ, SMALL-Pox, MEASLEs, and 
MiLIARY Fever, | S | 


Peſtilential FeveRs, are acute, contagious, and mortal diſ- 


eaſes, Some will have the Fever to be the diſeaſe or plague 
itſelf ; others only account it a ſymptom of the plague. Se 


: 


other ſymptoms, on the fourth, or more frequently the ſe- 
venth day, petechiz, or red ſpots, like fleabites, appear, 
chiefly on the breaſt, ſhould 
afterwards turn paler, then yellow, and fo diſappear, When 
they grow livid, or black, they uſually prove fatal, 


. #4. 


and abdomen. The ſpots] | 


4 


FEUILLANS, an order of religious, clothed in white, 


FEUILLE de ſcie, in heraldry, expreſſes that an ordi 


This Fever is contagious, and often epidemical, It ; 
much as thoſe juſt mentioned. See PRTERCHIAI. is treated 
| : . and go. 
ing bare- foot; who live under the ſtrict obſery bf 
rule of St. Bernard. See BERNARDINs. the 
The name was occaſioned by a reform of the order of Be 
nardins, firſt made in the abby of Feuillans, a village 4 
France, five leagues diſtant from Tholouſe, by the ms Joy 
ricre, who was abbot thereof in 1589. l 
It was approved of by pope Sixtus V. and the popes 

VIII. and Paul V. granted it its particular n 1 : 
Henry II. founded a convent of Feuillans in the Fauzbou® 
St. Honore at Paris, 8 
There are alſo monaſteries of nuns, who follow the ſame : 
form, called Feuillantines. * 
a feſle, pale, or the like, is indented only on one 2 


gard it then looks like the leaf of a ſaw, as the F 
imports. See IN DEN TED. c n 


FEWEL, or Fur, in philoſophy, the pabulum of fire, or 


whatever receives, and retains fire, and is conſumed, or req. 
dered inſenſible thereby. See Fire. 
Pure fire, if left to itſelf, would diſperſe and diſappear ; to pre- 
ſerve it, it is neceſſary there be ſome fuel, to ſuſtain, and 
keep it together, 
The only proper fie}, known in all nature, is oil, commonly 
called ſulphur; and all bodies, whether vegetable, foffi, or 
animal, are only inflammable, as they contain oil in them, See 
Ort, and SULPHUR. | | | | 
Oil feeds and ſuſtains fire by virtue of its ramoſe, tena- 
cious particles, which are diſpoſed to be put into a moſt 
vehement, rotatory motion, before they will let each 
other go. But, by this sotatory motion, the fire at length 
breaks and comminutes the ramoſe particles of the ful; 
8 ceaſing to cohere, they are no longer able to ſuſtain the 
re. 
In the popular ſenſe of the word, fuel is any body, which 
contains this pabulum, or oil, in ſuch quantity, as to fit it for 
culinary uſes, 
Such, 19 Are dry, or green vegetables; eſpecially thoſe 2 
bounding in oil; as the reſinous, and balſamic woods, 
29 Fofhl coals, whether vegetable, or animal; as being little 
elſe, but the oily part of the vegetable, or animal, purged of 
the 8 water, &c, ſo that the blacker they are, the better. 
OAL. | 
30 Foſſil, and bit uminous earths, as turf, and peat, which are 
a fatty earth, dug out of the ground. See Tukx. 
4* All mineral ſulphur, whether pure, or mixed with earth, 
ſtone, Ec. | | 


Se The fat and dungs of animals dried. See Far. 


And, 6% The productions of chymiſtry, which are either 
coals, or oil, or oily bodies; as inflammable ſpirits, produ- 
ced by fermentation, putrefaction, &c. See SPIRIT, ASHES, 
CHARCoaAL, Cc. | | 


FIBRA auris. ſee the article EAR. 
FIBRE, in anatomy, a ſimilar part of the animal body, called 


ao Filament ; and when very ſmall, Fibrilla, or Copillament, 
See CAPILLAMENT. | . 

A Fibre is a long, ſlender, white thread; which being va- 
riouſly interwove, or wound up, forms the various ſolid parts 
of an animal body: ſo that Fibres are the ſtamen, or matter 
of the animal. See SoL1D, and STAMEN. 
Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of Fibres, v. car- 
nous or fleſhy, nervous, tendinous, and ofſeous or bony ; of one 
or other of which all the other parts conſiſt, See FLESH, 
Nerve, Tenbon, Bong, Moscrz, and Susa 
TION, „ i (008 

Fibres again are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, into 
direct or lmgitudinal, which proceed in right lines; 74% 
verſe, which cut, or go a-croſs the former, at right angles; 
and obligue, which interſect, or croſs them at unequal an- 


2 1 | mer a 
ae anatomiſts reduce the animal Fibres to two ſpecies, vir. 
muſcular or motive, and nervous. or E 


Nervous FIBRES are the minute threads, whereof the nerves 


are compoſed, They ariſe from the medulla of the brain, 3 
that does from the cortex, and that again from the | 
ramifications of the carotid and ' vertebral arteries; b 

it is probable, theſe nerves are only continuations of thoſe arte- 
ries... See BMA. Pic 

From every point of the cortex there ariſes a fine, medullary 


 Fibrilla, which uniting in their progreſs, form the tedulla of 


the cerebrum cerebellum, and oblongata; and Fibrile ar 
ſing from eack point of theſe again, form the ſpinal marco 
See MEDULLA, and SPINAL, 8 La 5 
From the medullary: ſubſtance of all theſe parts, ariſe nee, 
which are combinations or aſſemblages of a number of pf 
minute medullary Fibres ineloſed, after they are on the 


the cranium, in a common membrane, ar chat 


* je Mis there con- 

pia mater: and it is probable, that to each nerve, t 
cur. Fibres from all three ; 8s ade dit "theſe Fibres ure Þ 
many fine hollow tubuli canals, © for the conveyance Se 
fine juice or ſpirit from the brain throughout the body. 
NtRvE, b {THY eee EE ETENT y Muſcular 
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Muſcular Fin rs are thoſe whereof the muſcles, or fleſhy part 


are compoſed, Every muſcle is diviſible into other 
en Td chats — N {till leſs, beyond all imagina- 
pooh The laſt and ſmalleſt are the muſcular fibres; which 
whether or no they be veſicular, is ſome queſtion. ; 
Now, there are nerves propagated to every muſcle, and 1 
tributed through the body thereof; ſo as there is no aſſignable 
int wherein there is not ſomewhat of a nerve. Add, that 
all the nerves here diſappear ; and that in other parts of the 
| body the extremities of the nerves are expanded into mem- 
branes. It is therefore probable, the muſcular fibres are only 
continuations of the nervous ones. See MUSCLE. | 
The animal fibres have different properties; ſome are ſoft, 
flexible, and a little elaſtic : and theſe are either hollow, like 
ſmall pipes; or ſpongious, and full of little cells, as the ner- 
yous and fleſhy fibres above-mentioned. See FLESH. 
Others are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a {ſtrong 
elaſticity, or ſpring ; as the membranous and cartilaginous fi- 
bres. See MEMBRANE, &c. 
A third fort are hard, and inflexible z as the fibres of the bones. 
E. 
of Al eie ſome again are very ſenſible, and others deſtitute 
of ſenſe : fome ſo very ſmall, as not to be eaſily perceived ; 
and others, on the contrary, ſo big, as to be plainly ſeen : and 
moſt of them, when examined with a microſcope, appear to 
be compoſed of till ſmaller fibrillz. | 
Theſe fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, and 
muſcles. And again, by the various texture, and different 
combination of ſome, or all of theſe parts, the more compound 
organs are framed ; ſuch as the lungs, ſtomach, liver, legs, and 
arms, the ſum of all which make up the body. See Bop. 
The great property of fibres, is elaſticity, or a power of con- 
traction, after the diſtractile force is removed; upon the know- 
ledge of which that of the animal mechaniſm greatly depends. 
See ELASTICITY. 
To underſtand this, it may be obſerved, that any membrane 
or veſſel may be divided into very ſmall fibres, or threads; 
and that theſe threads may be drawn out into a very conſide- 
rable length, without breaking ; and that when ſuch external 
force is removed, they will again reſtore themſelves to their 
proper dimenſions, It is farther alſo manifeſt, that this pro- 
perty is preſerved to them by a convenient moiſture ; becauſe 
if one of thoſe threads be dried, it immediately loſes it ; fo 
that upon the application of any force to ſtretch it, it will 
break; as alſo will its lying ſoked in liquor too much, render 
it flaccid, and deſtroy all its power of reſtitution, when di- 
ſtended. ; . 
Now ſome hints of that configuration of parts, upon which 
this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains, may be had 
from the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe ; with the 
reaſon, why it is ſo difficult to draw back the embolus, when 
the pipe is ſtopped ; and the neceſſity of any liquors following 
it, wherein the pipe is immerſed. 
All that is neceſſary hereto, is, that the embolus be fo exact- 
ly adapted to the inner ſurface of the barrel, as to prevent 
any air paſſing between them, when it is drawn up: it 
matters not what figure the barrel is of, ſo that the em- 
bolus be well fitted to it. A caſe of ſyringes therefore might 
be contrived, wherein every barrel may alſo ſerve as an em- 
bolus to its exterior, which immediately includes it. 
In this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued ſeries 
of particles, ſo put together, that they may be moved, and 
drawn upon one another, without ſuffering the air immediate- 
ly to enter into the interſtices made by their diſtraction; 
whereupon as ſoon as that force, which drew them, is 
removed, they will, for the very ſame reaſon as the em- 
bolus of a ſyringe, ruſh up again into their former contacts. 


As ſuppoſe A B (Tab. Nat. Hy hg. 23.) two particles touch- 
C 


ing one another in ef, and C D two others, covering the 
oppoſite ſides of their contacts. It is alſo to be ſuppoſed, that 
on the other ſides they are covered with other particles in the 


ſame manner, as by CD, fo that the places of their contacts 


are on all ſides covered from the air, or the inſinuation of any 
fluid body. £ 


If now A B by an external force, greater than that of their | 


coheſion, be drawn from each other, as far as G and H K 
(fig. 24.) as ſoon-as that force is removed, they will again run 
into their former contacts in e f (fig. 23.) that is, if they be 
not ſo far ſeparated as to bring their tranſverſe ſurfaces to 
coincide with C-and D; for then the air, or circum-ambient 
fluid will interpoſe and prevent their re-union: fo that by this 
contrivance, fo much of A and B as is incloſed by other 
ſurrounding particles, is as the embolus of a ſyringe, and the 
particle ſurrounding them as its barrel, And therefore when 
A and B are diſtracted from their contacts in # V it will be 
with ſome difficulty ; and when the diſtracting force is taken 
away, they will again run into their former contacts; juſt 
| wp: —_ of a ſyringe, and for the fame reaſon, See Sr- 
It is not rigidly contended that this muſt exactly be the con- 
ger of a fibre, but only ſomething like this ; where- 
y the interſtices of the interior orders are covered by the 
exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread is diſtended, 


that is, when its conſti * : 
Vor. I. No LX. * parts are drawn from their 


— 
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tranſvetſe contacts, neither the air, nor any other external 
fluid can get between them, fo as to hinder their re- union as 
ſoon as ſuch force is withdrawn ; that is, if their diſtraction, 
as was before ſaid, be not fo far as to bring their ttanſverſe 
ſurfaces to a co: incidence with one another; for then the 
en fluid will interpoſe, that is, the thread will be 
roke. | | 

But beſides this peculiar arrangement of a determinate ſet of 
particles to compoſe the main ſubſtance of an animal fibre, 
endowed with the properties above-mentioned ; it ſeems not 
at all unreaſonable to conjecture, that into their compoſition 
alſo enters a common capſula, or covering, which afliſts in 
the wrapping up, and holding together thoſe faſciculi, or aſ- 
ſemblages of particles already defcribed ; not much unlike the 
perioſtium of the bones; the contexture of which covering, 
reſembling that of a net, cannot any ways hinder, either the 
tranſverſe, or longitudinal diſtractions of the other parts. 
Suppoſing this then the contexture of a fibre, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider, what farther requiſites are needful to put 
them into that ſtate, which they are in, in a living body; to 
ſhew how they are maintained in continual motion ; and 
what are the conſequences of it. 

And, 1 It is neceſſary to take notice, that all the fire; in 
a living body are in a ſtate of diſtention ; that is, they are 
drawn out into a greater length than they would be in, if 
ſeparated from the part, and taken out of the body ; which 
is demonſtrable upon any ſolutio continui, as in the tranſ- 
verſe diviſion of a nerve, or artery; for immediately the di- 
vided parts run up, and leave a great diſtance between them; 
and the fluids contained between them, upon ſuch contraction 


are ſqueezed out. This alſo ſnews, that their natural diſtra- 


Etions are owing to ſome fluids being propelled into the veſſels 
which they compoſe, with a force greater than their endea- 
vours of reſtitution, ſo far as to obtain a cloſe contact of all 
their tranſverſe ſurfaces ; but yet leſs than that which is ne- 
ceſſary to diſtract them, ſo as to bring them into a co-inci- 
dence ; for then the veſſels would break. 

20 This ſtate of diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave vacuola be- 
tween all the tranſverſe ſurfaces ; as between GI and H K 
(in fig. 24.) which may be repreſented by the ſeveral ſeries's of 
particles (hg. 25.) which vacuola will continue as long as the 
longitudinal ſurfaces of the component parts continue ſo cloſe 
to one another, as to prevent the infinuation of any foreign 
matter, how ſubtle foever, between them. 

For the ſame reaſon therefore, as when the embolus of a ſy- 
ringe is drawn, and the pipe is ſtopped ; there muſt be conti- 
nually a niſus reſtituendi, or an endeavour of contraction. 
There is alſo this farther neceſſity of their being continued 
in a ſtate of diſtraction; becauſe if they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all parts,, they could not be put into, and 
continue in thoſe undulatory motions, which they are always 
in, in a living body, without being altered in their figures and 
contextures. 
30 It being manifeſt, that all animal fibres are continued 
by the perpetual ſucceſſive impulſe of the fluids, in ſuch undu- 
latory motions ; beſides this neceſſity of their diſtraction, they 
muſt alſo be continually moiſtened with ſome convenient fluid; 
becauſe otherwiſe their continual attritions againſt one another 
would wear them out, as well as render it difficult to move 
them : the fluid alſo for this purpoſe, muſt be very ſoft and 
ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe it could not inſinuate into all the in- 
terſtices of the fibres, without ſo far ſeparating their parts, as 
is inconſiſtent with that contexture and mechaniſm here laid 
down. | 

Upon this view there ariſes a very natural explication of ſe- 
veral terms, much uſed by mechanical writers; ſuch as di- 
firattion, contraction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, con- 
cuſſam, relaxation, corrugation, and elaſticity of the ſolids; all 
which are but different ways of expreſſing the various modifi- 
cations and diſpoſitions of thoſe machinulæ whereof all the 
fibres are compoſed. | | 

Thus much being granted of the contexture of a fbre, and 
the requiſites for its office, it is to be conſidered, how it 
comes firſt to be ſet in motion, and by what mechaniſm it 
is afterwards carried on, Suppoſe then the fibre (fig. 25.) in 
ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction as before-mentioned ; it is cer- 


tain by reg. 2. that in all its parts there is a niſus reſtituendi: 


where, then, any external impulſe is made againſt it from 
R to 8, ſucceſſively thruſting it from P towards Q, it is 
certain, that againſt x for inſtance, the thread will be more 


_ diſtracted than in any other part; and thereby will there be a 


greater endeavour of reſtitution. And therefore the impulſe 
paſſing on towards 8, all the conſtituent machinulæ, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
will ſucceſſively move after one another. 

To make this matter ſtill more bes, det a portion of an 
artery be repreſented by fig. 26. through which the blood is 


© continually propelled in a direction parallel to its axis: no- 


thing is more certain, than that if it were not for the re- 
ſiſtance of the ſides of the c A E, F, the blood ſetting 
out at A, B, would go on by the pricked lines C, D; and 


therefore it cannot but ſtrike againſt the ſides of the artery 
at E, F, and diſtract them there more, than any where 


elſe; whereby their endeavours of reſtitution will be there 
the greateſt: and therefore, when the impulſe of the blood 


has raiſed them to a certain meaſure, wherein their endea· 
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vours of reſtitution will exceed the impulſe which raiſed or | 


diſtracted them, their contractile powers will draw them again 


into the ſame dimenſions ; and conſequently the blood will be | 


thruſt forward into the next ſection of the artery, and ſo on 
ſucceſſively from one to another, through the whole courſe of 
its circulation; the contraction of one ſection of an artery 
being the true cauſe of the blood's impulſe againſt, and raiſing 
the next. See CIRCULATION. 

FI BRE is alſo applied in phyſics, to thoſe long, fine parts, or 
threads, whereof other natural bodies are compoſed, and which 
prevent their being friable, or brittle. 

Trees, plants, and fruits have their fibres, or capillaments ; 
which are modifications of their woody ſubſtance, penetrating 
and terminating in the parenchyma, or pith. See PLANT, 
Woop, Ee. 

In the common uſe, fibre is chiefly applied to the ſlender, ca- 


pillary roots of plants. See RooT. 

Kepler even gives fibres to the ſtars; and explains ſeveral of 

their motions from the ſituation of their fibres. 

FIBRILLA *, a little fibre, or capillament. See FiBRs. 

The word is a diminutive of fra. Each fibre is diviſible in- 
to a number of lefler threads, called f5ri/l/z. 


FIBULA, in anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called alſo 
perone, ſura, and focile minus. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. 
n. 24. 24. fig. 7. n. 27. 27. See alſo the articles Bone, 
Les, FociLE, &c. 
The fibula is the outer, and ſlenderer of the two bones of the 
leg; and yet, notwithſtanding its being more expoſed, and its 
being much weaker than the inner bone, or tibia, it is not fo 
often broken, as being more pliant and flexible ; whence the 
tibia often breaks, leaving the fibula entire. 
The fibula is joined or articulated with the tibia, at both 
ends, by a kind of cloſe arthrodia. It is divided into three 
parts: the upper; which is a round head, terminating a little 
below the knee, and receiving a lateral protuberance of the 
tibia into a ſmall ſinus, by which the articulation of this part 
is effected. The middle is very ſlender, long, and triangular, 
like the tibia, but ſomewhat more irregular. The lower 
part is received into a ſinus of the tibia, and then ſhoots 
out into a large proceſs, called the Malleolus internus, or 
outer ankle: it is a little hollow on the inſide, to give li- 
berty for the aſtragalus to move; and a little convex on the 
outſide, that it may have the more ſtrength, to retain the 
aſtragalus. f | 
The tibia and fibula only touch at the two extremes, like the 
radius, and ulna; the ſpace between them is filled up with a 
ſtrong membranous ligament, which ties them together, and 
ſtrengthens the articulation. See T1B1A. 
FiBULA, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the antients, 
for the cloling of gaping wounds. 
Celſus ſpeaks of the fibula, as to be uſed when the wound was 
ſo patent as not eaſily to admit of being ſewed. 
Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the form of the antient 
fibulæ. Guido ſays, they were iron circles, or ſemi-circles, 
bent backwards both ways; the hooks whereof being faſtened 
on both ſides to the wound, anſwered exactly to each other: 
but, as this muſt have been an inſupportable pain to the pa- 
tient, this deſcription is generally ſet aſide. 
Fallopius, Sanctorius, and others, take the fibula to have been, 
in reality, no more than the ſewing up of the wound with a 
- needle and thread, as uſed at this day. See SUTURE. 
FIBULAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo pero- 
næus primus. See PERON RUS. Ko 
FICUS, a kind of fleſhy excreſcence, growing ſometimes on 
the eye, or eyebrows, or chin ; but more uſually on the anus, 
or at the fingers ends. 
It is alſo called fycofis, fycoma, ficatio, ficeſus tumor, and ma- 
riſed. Z 
FIGHANT *, gens, a French term, uſed in fortification : thus 
a flank fichant, or a line of defence fichant, is a place, whence 
the ſhots made, do not only raſe the oppoſite face to be de- 
ſended, but alſo enter within it. See ANGLE, Line, and 
DEFENCE. 

* The word is formed of ficher, to ſlick a thing in. 


FICHE, in heraldry; ſee FiTCHEE. 
FICTION, fee FasLE, FaLLacy, &c. 
FIDDLE, ſee the article VioLin. | | 
FIDE-JussoR, in the civil law; is a ſurety ; or one that ob- 
liges himſelf in the ſame contract with a principal, for the 
greater ſecurity of the creditor, or ſtipulator. 
FIDEI-CommissUm, in the Roman law, the appointing of an 
heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perſon, on this condition, 
that he ſurrender the inheritance or legacy to another perſon, 
for whom the ſame is originally meant : or, it is an inheri- 
| tance left in truſt with any one, for the uſe of another, See 
TRUSTEE, e 
Fidei-commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In the 
French law the thing is become odious ; as being, ordinarily, 
no other than an expedient in fayour of perſons to whom the 
laws forbid any thing to be given. In order to this, ſome 
truſty friend is choſen to be made legal heir, under a tacit 


— 


agreement, to deliver the inheritance to the perſon incapaci- 


tated by law. But of later times the ſame expedient has 


to whom the teſtator for particular reaſons | 

leave the inheritance directly r docs rot ear to 

As it happened, that the fidei-commiſſieners di 

faithfully reſtore what —— — den, Aa a 

proper meaſures to oblige them thereto : to this end a — 

was erected, whoſe buſineſs was reſtrained to the fin le you 
of fidei-commiſſuns, Iuſt. lib. ii. tit. 23. en 

As a teſtament was null without the inſtitution of an bet 

and it frequently happening, that the fidei-commiſſimer refuſe 

to accept the truſt, upon which the teſtament fell 2 

ground; to engage ſomebody to accept it out of the conf a . 
ration of advantage, the Pegaſian ſenatus- conſultum hen 4 
that the fidei-commuuner ſhould be at liberty to retain a f _ 

1 the fidei-commiſſum. __ 

CINALES, in anatomy, a name given to ſe 
of the fingers, called alſo e. See — 3 

manus. 8 

FIEF, the fame with feud, or fee. See Fkk. 

F 3 in agriculture, a piece of land incloſed, and fit for til 

age, to bear grain, hay, Sc. See TiLLAGE : 

faking 4 g i FLOVCHING, 

FIELD, campus, in antiquity, is frequently uſed bl; 

24% or ſquare in a ow, Te. TEES for a public | 
uch were the field of Mars, Campus Martius ; a 

Flora, 8 in Rome; — = of "rn & of 

Maii, among our anceſtors, &c. See Camus, 3 

FIELD of Mars, was denominated from a temple of that deit 

built therein: it was the ſcene, or place of the aſſemblies all. 
ed comitia. (See ComiTIA.) Tarquin the proud at length 
appropriated it to his own uſes ; — But after the expullon of 
the kings, the conſuls Brutus and Collatinus reſtored it to the 
public uſe of aſſemblies and elections. 

Originally it was no more than a meadow on the banks of 

the Tiber, where horſes grazed, and the Roman youth were 

exerciſed to war. But it was afterwards erected into a mag- 

a nificent _ adorned with ſtatues, &c,, | 
IELD of Flora, was the place, where the laws, edi 

conſtitutions were Sr ar NY 0nd 

For FIELD of May, ſee Carus Mai. 

FiELD, in heraldry, is the ſurface or face of the ſhield, or 

eſcutcheon ; thus called, as containing the atchievements an- 

tiently acquired in the field of battle. 

The field is the ground whereon the colours, bearings, metals, 

furs, charges, &c. are repreſented. In blazoning a coat, we 

always begin with the feld: he bears ſable, c. 

Among the more modern . heralds, 2 is leſs frequently 

uſed than ſhield, or eſcutcheon. SHIELD, and Es- 

CUTCHEON, 

FitLD by Painting &c. is more uſually called the ground there- 

of. ROUND. 

FIELD, in war, the place where a battle was fought. —The 

general remained maſter of the field of battle.— 

Clſe FiELD, was antiently a place incluſed, or railed in with 

a barrier, for juſts and tournaments to be performed, See 

BARRIER, JusT, and TOURNAMENT. 

FIELD Colours, are ſmall flags about a foot and a half ſquare, 

which are carried along with the quarter-maſter-general for 

marking out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and battali- 
ons of an army. See FLAG. 

FIEL D-preces, are ſmall canon, uſually carried along with an ar- 

my in the field : ſuch as three pounders, minions, ſakers, {ix 

pounders, demi-culverins, and twelve pounders; which being 

light, and ſmall, are eaſily carried. See Piece, 

FiELD-/laff, is a ſtaff carried by the gunners: it is about the 

length of a halbert, having a ſpear at the end, which on 

each ſide has cars ſcrewed on, like the cock of a match-lock. 

In theſe the gunners ſcrew lighted matches, when they are 

on command; which is called, arming the field-flaffi. dee 

LINs rock. 

FitLD-works, in fortification, are thoſe thrown up by an army, 

in the beſieging of a fortreſs ; or elſe by the beſieged, in de- 

fence of the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, thoſe 
of highways, Sc. See Wokks. 

Zo IELD., See ELYSIAN fields. : 

Fil RI factes, a judicial writ, which lies at all times within the 

year and day, for him that hath recovered in an action 

debt and damages: it is directed to the ſheriff, commanding 
him to levy the debt, and damages on him, againſt whom the 

recovery was had. 2 15 

FIFTEENTH, decima quinta, or quinzieme, an antient tribute, 
or impoſition of money, laid upon any city, borough, or other 
town through the realm ; not by he poll, or upon this or 
that man, but in general upon the whole city, or town. 
TRIBUTE, Tax, Ce. 

It is ſo called, becauſe amounting to a fifteenth part of 
which the city hath been valued at of old; or to à 
part of every man's perſonal eſtate, according to 2 
valuation. 

This was impoſed by parliament, and every town through the 
realm knows what a fifteenth for themſelves amounts te, of 
cauſe it is always the ſame : whereas the ſublidy, ; Fo 
raiſed of every particular man's lands, or gaods, 
uncertain, See SUBSIDY, | R 
The fifteenth ſeems to have been a rate, anciently laid wp 
every town, according to the land or circuit. M 


that 
zenth | 


come in uſe with regard to perſons capable of inheriting ; 


.# 


, i of theſe Heenths in his Britan. | with little leaves, which cloſe the aperture. — Laſtly, the 
” gry "Bath gellabat 5 viginti xj quando ſchira gel- ſpace V is full of little whitiſh bodies, repreſented (fig. 19.) 
= * ? And 181. Old Sarum pro quinquaginta hidis| which ariſe from the internal parietes of the fig, by a large 
_ x Which rates are according to Domeſday. But| pedicle A, at whoſe extremity is a calyx BC; from the divi- 
2 f a the fifteenth came to be underſtood as impoſed | fions whereof ariſe three other bodies, D, E, F. Theſe bodies 
IT "YL and chattels, not on lands, — It was firſt terminate in little eminences in E, F, &c. which are capſu- 
wy by arliament, 18 Edw. I. viz. Computus quintæ de- Iz, that include an infinite number of little grains, eaſily 
4 = Rees - 18. per archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, prieres, perceivable by the microſcope, and all alike and of a ſize, 
e W omnes 15 de regno, de omnibus bonis perfectly ſimilar to the farinæ in the apices or capſulæ of other 
e concgſſce.— The city of London paid this year for] flowers. Whence it follows, that the bodies contained in 
the fifteenth 2860 J. 135. 34 and the abbot of St. Edmund] the ſpace V, (fig. 16.) of the fig, are real fig flowers; tho” 
666 J 13 5. 4 4. which was by compoſition ; and thereupon ſeveral naturaliſts have taken theſe in the diviſions A, and X, 
had all the temporal goods of their diſtri diſcharged of the = the flowers; which have no eſſential marks of flowers at 
all. 

| oy _ of collecting it was by two aſſeſſors appointed in| FIGURATE, or FicuraT1ve, that which has a relation to 
every county by the king, who appointed twelve more in figure; or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſemblance. 


every hundred to make a true valuation of every man's per- A figurative fiyle is that which abounds in figures. See 
ſonal eſtate upon which the fifteenth part was levied. F STYLE, | 2 5 

FIFTH, in muſic, one of the harmonical intervals, or concords. The fgurative ſtyle, F. Bouhours obſerves, 1s neither the moſt 
See INTERVAL. juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon, Cicero directs us to the 


The fifth is the third in order, of the concords. The ratio of | antients, who, not having yet bethought themſelves to uſe fi- 
the chords that produce it, is 3: 2. See CONCORD. gurative expreſſions, but keeping to the moſt proper and natu- 
It is called f/th, becauſe containing five terms, or ſounds be-] ral way, have almoſt all wrote well. ; Sunt enim illi veteres, 
tween its extremes ; and four degrees; ſo that in the natural | quia nondum ornare poterant ea que dicebant, omnes prope pre- 
ſcale of muſick it comes in the fifth place, or order, from the | clare loquut:. | | 
fundamental. See DEGREE, and SCALE. Long uſe, ſay the grammarians, render that proper in all lan- 
The antients called this interval, diapente. See DI1APENTE. guages, which at firſt was figurative.— The ſame thoughts ap- 
The imperfect, or defeftive fifth, by the ancients called ſemi- pear more lively when expreſſed by a hgure, than when in 
diapente, is leſs than the fifth by a mean ſemi-tone. See Tone, ſimple terms. The reaſon is, that figurative expreſſions de- 
and SEMI-TONE. note not only the principal matter, but alſo the emotion and 
FIG “*, ficus, a ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit; the produce of a paſſion of the perſon who ſpeaks. 


tree of the ſame name. FIGURATIVE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the myſteries and 


The word is formed of the Latin fcus; and that of the Greek, | figures of the old law. Thus, manna is ſaid to be figurative 
e, I produce; by reaſon the fig-tree is a great bearer, and of the euchariſt. 0 
has uſually two crops a year. 


| F is alſo uſed in the Greek Grammar for what we 
There are figs of divers kinds; chiefly denominated from their „ pk Se e os ogg 


a otherwiſe call characteriſtick, vix. a letter that characteriſes cer- 

colours; white, violet, black, purple, green, and ruddy. tain tenſes of the Greek verbs ; or that diſtinguiſhes, and ſpe- 
The white are eſteemed the beſt: The black and violet co- cifies them. N 
loured are the worſt. N | In the firſt conjugation of the barytonous verbs, the e is cha- 
They are gathered in autumn, and laid on a rack, or hurdle, racteriſtick, or fgurative of the præter tenſe ; and the I of 
to dry in the ſun, ; | the future. See CHARACT.-ERISTICK. 
Figs contain a deal of phlegm ; a little volatile, alcali falt, FicuRATE, or FIGURATIVE counter-point, in muſick, is that 
and a moderate ee an oil. x wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the concords. 
They are very nouriſhing, and ſoften the aſperities of the See COUNTER-POINT. 

| breaſt, &c, and accordingly are uſed in medicine, to make 


. ö Figurative counter- point is of two kinds: That wherein the diſ- 
gargariſms againſt diſorders of the throat and mouth. They cords are introduced occaſionally, to ſerve only as tranſitions 
2 c _ applied cxternally, to ſoften, digeſt, and promote ma- from concord to concord; and that, wherein the diſcords bear 
uration. : a chief part in the harmony. See DiscorD. 

Fgs are dried, either by a furnace, or the ſun, a The Latins It is a — in compoſition, that the harmony muſt always be 
call them caricæ, or ficus paſſe, when thus dried. In this] full on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, i. e. no- 
condition they are uſed both as medicine and food being thing but concords are allowed in the beginning and middle; 
both the wholſomer and eaſier of digeſtion for being thus] or the beginning of the firſt half of the bar, and the beginning 
deared of a deal of their aqueous and viſcid parts. of the latter half thereof in common time; and the beginning, 
The beſt gs are the produce of Ital , Spain, Provence, &c.| and firſt three notes in triple time. But upon the unaccentea 
The iſlands of the Ar chipelago yield figs in great abundance ; parts, this is not ſo neceſſary: But diſcords may tranſiently 
but * are much inferior in goodneſs to thoſe of Europe. paſs there without any offence to the ear. 

The Greeks in thoſe illands cultivate them with wonderful | This the French call ſuppoſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord 
care and attention ; as making the principal food, and a con- ſuppoſes a concord immediately to follow it. See Su posi- 
—__ part of na riches of the country. TION 

ey have two kinds of fi- trees; the firſt called 8 \di | 

3 r ta ONE rar e nes, or the] Where the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid, and ſubſtantial part of 


. / ; he harmony, the counter-point is properly called the harmony 
The wild, called by the Latins caprificus, yields ſucceſſively | Sf digen 7 
three ſorts of fre called fornit prificus, yields ſucceſſively | of diſcords. See Harmony of diſcords. 


es, cratitires, and orni ; none 


\ 
URE, F in phyſics, denotes the ſurface or termina- 
of which are of any uſe as foods ; but all abſolutely neceſſary 9 e . body. F See 55 5 

for the ripening the fruits of the domeſtick fig tree. The art of 


cultivating and ripening theſe figs, makes a peculiar art, by All bodies have ſome figure ; whence, figurability is generally 


the ancients called « eprification; often ſpoke of e Bac ranked among the eſſential properties of body, or matter. See 


: Ms. MATTER. A body without would be an infinite body. 

* L of 1 Some 1 the modern naturaliſts — Bop, and 3 bee 5 * e 
| ked on it as a chimera ; but Monſ. Tournefort has ; ; 

aſſured us of the contrary, and given us that 2 — * — The corpuſcular philoſophers account for every thing from the 


a N figures, bulks, and motions of the atoms, or primary corpuſ- 
ann the ſpot; which ſee under the article Ca RI. cles of bodies. See Corpuscu LAR. „ 


T . | wins, The earth is of a ſpherical, or rather a ſphæroidal figure. See 
208 generation of the fig is ſomewhat anomolous ; the parts“ EARTH. Saturn ſometimes appears of an elliptical, or oblong 
1 on to the office in other plants, i. e. the flower, not figure. See SATURN, ; | 

out * 1 difculty. But the * of the fruit helps us| For the figures of bodies, conſidered as objects of fight, ſreV1- 


Monſ. : : SION. WH! 
— 2 n 28 $ ad the F 22 The author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at Paris, Wh | 

2 Jt & > er p s P ® . * Fi, 4 | 
By diſſection, it diſcovers all the eſſenti kad Pghy as a fruit. in 1715. ſhews in the firſt diſſertation on the Hebrew medals, * 


. : . 66. that the Jews were allowed to make any kind of 
ima, apices, and ferina faxcundans. e : ny 4 
To ſhew this, that ingenious author divides the length of the _ eee ee eee Ry 6 


excepting thoſe of animals, the ſi and ſtars. See il 
[4 163-8 parts or ſpaces, A, U, X, ( Tab. Nat. Hit, hn 3 ö 


; e firſt of which, A, being the h | 3 
icle, and » Peng the next the pe-| The ſchoolmen diſpute, whether or no the quality of figure be 
of the fr Thee . ar. Nieel yin the grains, or ſeeds| the ſame with that of form; and if they er what is it 
(. 17.) within which are 8 bach eſented by A, conſtitutes the difference? Boethius will have figure only pre- 


| h ſtone is half] dicated of inani bodi i Oth 1 
incompaſſed 1 icated of inanimate bodies, and form of animate. Others ex 
Ty ING _ 3 parenchyma, B, ſupported by a calyx 


: : tend figure to all natural things, and form to all artificial ones : 

long pedicle, which ow.” This calyx is fixed to a pretty White the verſe, 21 Ss | 
repreſented bs A The he inner rind of the fig, as Formam viventis, pitti dic eſſe figuram. 

16.) is full of little AIRS diviſion X, of the fig (fig. Others apply figure indifferently to all kinds of bodies, but not 

which are faſtened b Hers ike thoſe repreſented in fig. 18. in all relations. If only the bare circumference, or circum- 

In tht 3 k eir baſes to the rind or skin of the ſcription be conſidered, they call it ure; but if the circum» 

3 8 | ere is a hole, B, (fig. 16.) called the ference be conſidered as endued wi colour, then they call it 

| or navel, whoſe outer, or upper edge is furnithed | form, See Fokm, | | 


a flower, viz. 


Figuas 


FIG 


Figurs is alſo applied to repreſentations, or images of things, | 


in prints, Cc. 
Such a book is printed with figures. The figures, or ſchemes 
in mathematical and phyſical writings, ſhould be made to fold 
out of the book. 

Some readers chuſe to have the figures, eſpecially the mathe- 
matical ones, in wood, for the convenience of having them 
immediately annexed to the matter they refer to : Others, ra- 
ther chuſe to be at the pains of turning over, and having re- 
courſe to another part of the book, that they may have the 
figures more neat and accurate on copper. 

FiGURE, in geometry, denotes a furface incloſed, or circum- 
ſcribed with one or more lines. See SURFACE, 

Such are triangles, ſquares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, &c. 
See TRIANGLE, SQUARE, &c: 

Wolfius defines figure a continuum terminated by a perime- 
ter. In which ſenſe figure is applicable both to ſuperficies and 
ſolids—In the former caſe, the perimeter is lines; in the ſe- 
cond, ſurfaces, See PERIMETER, 

Figures, are either rectilinear, curvilinear, or mixt, according 
as the perimeter conſiſts of right. lines, curve lines, or both. 
See CURVE. 

The ſuperficial parts of a figure are called its ſides ; the loweſt 
fide, its baſe z and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, the vertex. 
See BASE, VERTEX, Oc. 

The height of a figure is the diſtance of the vertex from the 
baſe. See ALTITUDE. 

Eguilateral FiGURE is that whoſe ſides are equal, See EQU1LA- 
TERAL. 

FiGURE circumſcribed, and inſcribed, ſee CIRCUMSCRIBED, and 
INSCRIBED. 

Similar FiGURE3, ſee SIMILAR figure. 

All ſimilar figures, both regular and irregular, are in a dupli- 
plicate ratio of the homologous ſides. = 

Regular FIGURE is that which is equilateral, and equiangular, 

Irregular FIGURE is that which is not both. See REGULAR and 
IRREGULAR. 

FiGURE, in conics, denotes the rectangle, made under the latus 
rectum, and tranſverſum in the hyperbola, and ellipſis. 

FiGurE of the diameter The rectangle under any diameter, 
and its proper parameter, is in the elſipſis and hyperbola called 
the figure of that diameter, Sce DIAMETER. | 

FiGURE, in painting and deligning, denotes the lines and co- 
lours, which form the repreſentation of a man, or other ani- 
mal. See DESIGN. 

There are above an hundred figures in ſuch a piece; ſuch a 
figure is lame, Oc. 

But the term figure is in a more immediate and peculiar man- 

ner underſtood of human perſonages ; thus, a painting is ſaid 

to be full of figures when there are abundance of repreſenta- 
tions of men; and a landskip is without figures, when there is 
nothing but trees, plants, mountains, &c. See CoLoUR, 
and PAINTING. ; | 

Ficunxs, in architecture and ſculpture, denote repreſentations 

of things made in ſolid matters; ſuch as ſtatues, &c. 

We ſay, figures of braſs, of marble, of ſtuck, of plaſter, 

Fe. 

But in this ſenſe too, the term is more uſually applied to hu- 
man repreſentations, than to other things. Thus we fay, an 
equeftrian figure, for a man on horſeback. See STATUE, 
Daviler obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented fitting, as 
popes, &c. or kneeling, as on monuments, &c. or laid all 
along, as rivers, &c. are more properly called figures than ſta- 
tues, | 

FiGURE, in heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield, repreſenting, or re- 
ſembling a human face; as a ſun, a wind, an angel, &c. 

FiGuREs among the maſters of defence, are the divers guards, 
poſtures or diſpoſitions of the body, arm, or ſword.— 

FIGURE of an eclipſe, in aſtronomy, denotes a repreſentation of 
the path or orbit of the ſun and the moon, during the time 
of the eclipſe, upon paper; with the number of digits eclipſed; 
and the beginning, middle and end of darkneſs. See 
ECLIFPSE. | 

F1GURE, or delineation of the full moon, ſuch as viewed through 
a teleſcope, with two convex glaſſes, is of conſiderable uſe in 
obſervations of eclipſes, and conjunctions of the moon with 
other luminaries. In this figure of the moon, are repreſented 
the maculz, or ſpots of the moon, marked by numbers; be- 
ginning with the ſpots, which uſually enter firſt within the 
ſhade at the time of the great eclipſes, and alſo emerge the 
firſt, See Moon, and MacuLz. 

FiGURE, in aſtrology, a deſcription, or draught of the ſtate and 
diſpoſition of the heavens, at a certain hour ; containing the 
places of the planets and ſtars, marked down in a figure of 
twelve triangles, called houſes. See HousE. 

This is alſo called a horo/cope and theme. See HorRosCoPE, 
&c, | | 

Fick, in geomancy, is applied to the extremes of points, 
lines, or numbers, thrown, or caſt at random ; on the com- 
binations or variations whereof the ſages of this art found their 
fantaſtical divinations. | . 

FiGURE, in fortification, is the plan of the fortified place, or 
the interior polygon. See Pol YO, &c. 

When the ſides and angles are equal, it is called a 7 


| 


gular 


1 when vegan, an irregular figure, 
IGURE, in dancing, denotes the ſeveral 2: 
cers make in — and cadence; — the dan. 
1 certain figures on the floor. hey mark 
IGURE, in the manufactures, is applied ; 
repreſented or wrought antes Fa, redo — =_ 2 
and other ſtuffs and cloths. arles atting 
The moſt uſual figures of ſuch defigns ar 
from the life, or —— and M 
Repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, landskips, h 
been introduced ſince the taſte for the Chineſe tut n 
larly thoſe called furees, have begun to prevail a 12 
It is the woof of the ſtuff NN 
that forms the figures ; th 
only ſerves for the ground. In working fioured & by NP 
is required a perſon to ſhew the workman how * he — 
raiſe the threads of the warp, to repreſent the ow 
2 mon the mou which is to be paſſed a-croſ A — 
threads thus raiſed. Thi i 
eee s ſome call reading the deſgn. gte 
the figures on tapeſtry, brocade, &c. See TP APESTRY, 
For thoſe given ; 
= 58 ven by the calenders, printers, &c. See Calkx. 
FiGURES, in arithmetic, are the numeral chara 
characters whereby numbers are expreſſed, o 
CHARACTER, 
Thus the number four hundred and fifty, 
preſſed by three figures 450. 
For the antiquity, uſe, Cc. 
meral CHARACTER, 
The ſgures in arit ine digits; 
NY 1 9 hmetic, are the nine digits; I, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 
Ficus, in logic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of the terms of 
a ſyllogiſm ; particularly of the medium, with regard to the 
828 3 TERM, and SYLLOG15M, 
auvin defines it, a proper placing or connecti ' 
dle term with the Ak rb: an A as 5 have — x F 
of a proof, or concluſion. See Mope, and Exxxzur 
Hence it follows, that there are as many figures of {yllogiſm 
gms, 
as there are different connections of the extremes with the 
medium : fo that, though the ſchoolmen ordinarily on! 
reckon three, yet a fourth might be admitted. : 
For the medium may be either prefixed to both extremes, or 
ſubjoined to both ; or, it may be before the major, and after 
the minor, or before the minor, and behind the major. 
If it be after the major, and before the minor, it is uſuall 
called the fir? figure; this ſeeming the neareſt way of arguing 
to the natural way. 
If it be before the major, and after the minor, it is called the 
fourth and laf? ; and by the peripateticks, the indirect, and by 
pay, the galemcal figure ; as varying too far from the natural 
orm. 
If it precede both, it is called wp oa. figure. 
And if it follow both, the third figure ; as in the following 
technical diſtich : | 
Prima infra, & ſupra : ſupraqua bis altera: biſque 
Tertia vult infra medium : ſupra, ultima, & infra. 
A ſyllogiſm, therefore, of the firſt figure, is that wherein the 
medium is ſeverally joined with both extremes of the conclu- 
ſion, fo as to be predicated of the leſſer; the concluſion being 
ſometimes affirmative, and ſometimes negative. In that of 
the ſecond figure, the medium is predicated of both; and the 
concluſion is always negative. In the third figure, the conclu- 
ſion, which in the former caſes is ſometimes general, ſome - 
times ſpecial, is always ſpecial. 
The fourth, called the indirect figure, ſome prefer before all 
the others; by reaſon it is in this alone, that the medium or 
mean term has its natural ſituation, viz, in the middle, be- 
tween the extremities; it being in the reſt no more than a 
medium by office ; but in the Purth figure, the medium is in 
the middle place. See MeEpiun, 
E. gr. Take the two terms, man, and living, for extremes, 
and animal for the medium. The mind argues thus, there 1s à 
connection between man and animal; and between animal and 
living; therefore the order is, man, animal, living, and by 
animal, as a medium, the two extremes are conjoined, as the 
extremes of a line are connected by the middle. 
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FIGURE, in rhetoric, is a phraſe, or turn of ſpeech or dil 
courſe, finer and nobler than what is uſed in common or ordi- 
nary ſpeaking. | 
Figures, by the Greeks called ſchemata, are the enrichments 
of diſcourſe, which we only uſe when raiſed and moved with 
the conſideration of ſomething extraordinary. See Sus 
LIME, | 
There are two kinds of figures ; the one of ſentences, and 

contained in the ſenſe itſelf, without any immediate depen- 
dance on any particular words : the other are only in the 
worde themſelves. N 

Of the Ficures of ſentences, ſome are deſigned to move; others 

to teach ; and others only to delight. | 


See Rx ou LAR, E. 


5 imitated 
of pure fancy. 


cters; or the 
r Wrote, See 


is wrote, or ex. 


of the numeral fours, foe ny. 


of 
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| ki the moſt conſiderable are, exclamation, ruffling her train; rubbing her eyes, wings, noſtrils, &c. 
— 2 yer rg interrogation, doubting, præteri- As the worms are very reſtleſs, — bird 5” frequently endea- 
2 expolitiori, and epiphonema. | : vouring to caſt them up; and in opening his mouth you will 
| Thoſe of the ſecond, are the antitheſis, correction, communi- | readily diſcover them. From the throat, &'c. they will aſcend 
cation, and ſuſpenſion. do the larynx, brain, &c. and over the whole body. * 
Thoſe of the third, the apoſtrophe, hypotypoſis, proſopo- The ordinary cauſe is bad food. The cure is, not by killing 
peeia, ethopœia, and proſopographia. See each under its pro- them, for fear of impoſthumes from their corruption; but 
5 head, Exc LAMATION, Cc. 5 - | | chiefly by ſtupifying them, that they may be offenſive but ſel- 
of No aks / words, ſome are tropes, i. e. tranſlations off dom. 25 | 
words from their proper ſignification, to ſome more remote This is beſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove of 
and extraordinary one. See TRoO PE. | garlick ; after which will feel nothing of the Filanders 
"The principal of theſe are, the metaphor, allegory, metony- for forty days. Others uſe rue, worm- powder, aloes, vervain, 
— ſynecdoche, irony and farcaſm, metalepſis, antonoma- ſaffron, Scr. | 
| 2 4 ſyllepſis. 1 | FILAZER, or FiLactR, an officer in the court of Common 
Others are Figures of words, — ſo called, and not | pleas, ſo called, becauſe he files the writs, whereon he makes 
tropes; being ſo inherent in the words, that upon changing | out proceſs. See FILE. 40.9012 
of thoſe, the Figure is deſtroyed as in amantes ſunt amentes, | Of theſe there are fourteen, in the ſeveral diviſions, and 
where the Figure would be loſt, if inſtead of amentes you ſhould | counties of England. They make out all writs; and proceſs 
ut uli. ; | | upon original writs, iſſuing out of the chancery, as well real, 
Bf theſe, the principal are, repetition, converſion, complexion, | as perſonal and mixed, returnable in that court. See WRIr, 
gradation, . polyſyndeton and polyptoton, reticency, | c. 
disjunction, ſimilitude, paronomaſy, and tranſition. See each In actions merely perſonal, where the defendants are returned 
Figure under its proper article, as METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, | ſummoned, they make out pone's or attachments z which be- 
METoONOMY, SYNECDUCHE, IRONY, SARCASM, Cc. ing returned and executed, if the defendant appears not, they 
To FicuREs of Preſody belong the ſynalzpha, ecthlipſis, craſis, | make out a diſtringas, and ſo ad infinitum, or till. he does ap- 
diæreſis, ſyſtole, and diaſtole. | r. See DisTRINGAs, &c. r 
Ficuxz, in grammar, is an expreſſion that deviates from the f he be returned nihil, then proceſs of capias infinite, if the . 
common and natural rules of grammar; either for the ſake of | plaintiff will; or after the third capias, the plaintiff may pro- 


elegancy, or brevity. 1 1 8 a | ceed to outlawry, in the county where his original is ground- 
The beſt grammarians only reckon four Figures ; the ellipſis, | ed, and have an exigent with proclamation, : 
pleonaſm, yllepſis, and hyperbaton. Others add two more, The Filazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real actions, 
vis. antiptoſis, and enallage. See each in its place, ELLiesis, | where the view is prayed; and upon replevins or recordar''s, 
PLEONASM, &c. 9 | | writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, and writ of 
FiGURE is alſo uſed among divines, for the myſteries repreſented | withernam. In real actions, writs of grand and petit cape be- 
or delivered obſcurely to us under certain types or actions in | fore appearance. | 
the Old Teſtament. See TE. . They enter all appearances, and ſpecial bails, upon any proceſs 
made by them. They make the firſt ſcire facias upon ſpecial 


rs bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper vice comitem 
Many divines and criticks contend that all the actions, hi- vel balivum, and duces tecum ; and all ſuperſedeas's upon ſpe- 


ſories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old Teſtament are only Fi- | cial bail or appearance, &:. Writs of habeas corpus cum 


ures, types, and prophecies of what was to befal under the | cauſa upon the ſheriff's return that the defendant is detained 
New. See MysTICAL. The Jews are ſuppoſed to have with other actions, writs of adjournment of a term, in caſe 
had the Figures or ſhadows, and we the ſubſtance, See of peſtilence, war, or publick diſturbance. 


PROPHECY. | * Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the Fila- 
Ficu Rx is alſo applied in a like ſenſe to profane matters; as the ers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, and the 
emblems, enigma's, fables, ſymbols, and hieroglyphics of the | prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered declarations, im- 
ancients. See EMBLEM, /EnNIGMA, DRVIs BH, Se. parlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto a ſerjeant's hand was 
FIGURED, in the manufactures. A figured camlet, ſtuff, | not requiſite, and made out writs of execution, and divers 
tabby, &c. is that whereon there are divers deſigns of flowers, | other judicial writs after appearance. | 
figures, branches, &c. impreſſed by means of hot irons. See | FILBERDS, or Fit Bus, the beft fort of ſmall nuts, worth 
CAMLET. ADAM AH = 2g ER Sas | lanting in orchards, or gardens. See NuTs. 
FicURED Ribbands, firſt came into faſhien about the year 1680. They are raiſed from nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers from the 
The method of performance was by ſucceſſively applying ſteel | roots of an old tree; or may be graffed on the common hazel 
plates engraven with diverſe ornaments, as flowers, irds, | 


Thus manna is held a Figure, or type of the 0 
death of Abel a Figure of the ſuffering of Chriſt. 


nut, | 
groteſques, &c. 2 2 They delight in a fine, mellow, light ground, but will grow 
But one Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a | almoſt any where, eſpecially if defended from violent and cold 
much better and readier way of doing it; by a machine not | winds. | | 
unlike the flatter uſed in coining to flatten the pieces of metal : 


The tree is eaſily propagated, bears well, and is of two ſorts, 
ly much ſimpler. _ : „ the white, and the red; but the former is the beſt. 
The principal parts thereof, were two ſteel cylinders, engra- | FILE *®, an inſtrument of ſteel, cut in little hatches, or furtows; 
ven with the figures intended to be repreſented. Theſe cy-| uſed by the workmen in metals, to ſmooth, poliſh, and other- 
linders were placed over each other, like the rolls of a rolling- | wiſe faſhion the ſame. | 
preſs; having each of them, at one of its extremes, a little | © The word is French, fe, literally fi 1 long ſeries or 
dented wheel, one of which catching into the other, the whole ſucceſſion of any kind of things; of fl, thread. 
was put in motion, by means of a winch, or handle, faſten- | Files bear a near reſemblance to raſps; the only difference be- 
ed to the firſt. 95 | CAN tween them, is, that the former are cut with edged tools ; and 
The machine thus prepared: the workman heats the cylinders, | the latter punched with pointed ones. See Rasp. 
and places the ribband in the little ſpace remaining —.— The File is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and parts of 
the two, which he contracts yet further by a ſcrew, | that | ſmithery. It ſh be forged of the beſt ſteel ; after which 
preſſes the 974 down upon the lower; then turning the rolls rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more ſoft under the chiſſel, 
by the handle, a whole piece of ribband is fured in le time they cut it with chiſſels and a mallet, this and that way, and 
4 ſingle yard could be done in the ordina way. See of this er that depth, according to the grain or tooth requi- 
ND, a. | | 
FIGURED Velvet, ſee the article VELverT. | „ 
FILAMENT, in medicine, anatomy, nat. hiſtory, 
uſed in the, ſame ſenſe with Fibre; for hols fe threads, | be particularly deſcribed. 8 
ar er the fleſh, nerves, skins, plants, roots, &c. are com- | Files, then, are tempered with a compoſition of chimney ſoot, 
r See FIBRE. OE 6: 15 ON very dry, and hard, diluted and worked up with urine and 
ba „in falconry, a diſeaſe in _ hawks, &c.  conſiſt- | vinegar z to which is added common ſalt: the whole to be re- 
ns 0 laments, or ſtrings of blood, coagulated and dried; oc- | duced to the conſiſtence of muſtard. BA 
_>_ by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by which the blood | Now, the Files being cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
— ating, hardens into the figures above-mentioned; to] falt, to ſcour off the greaſe laid on for the cutting, they cover 
© great annoyance of the reins, hips e e BRIE, 


© After cutting the File, it remains to be tempered ; which being 
&c, a term] the Ae myſtery in the making of Files, will deſerve to 


1 


he word is French. Filane. es Be bog SR them over with this compoſition ; and having laid ſeveral of 
nch, Filanders ; — 1 N. ution; ng 
FILANDERs are alſo a ſort of 3 f oy e . fl 2 them together in a packet, and covered them. in loam, they 


> ne t G1. | vor | tly| put them in a charcoal fire: Out of which they are taken out 
2 — et in the gorge and about the nth, tives * by that time they have acquired a 6 0 colour, which 
he * ; A, Ich, on ſome occaſions, are of ſervice, as | is known by a little 10 of the ſame ſteel, put in along with 
| Ti. on the ſuperfluities of thoſe R them. Upon taking them out, they caſt them into the cold- 
Fe * kinds of theſe Filangers, or vermiculi. Tbe] eſt ſpring water they can get. | ay. 
third 1. 1 oe, ra the ſecond, in the, belly; the | Iron Files require a more intenſe heat, than ſteel ones. When 
* —_ eins; t Pn are called needles, on ac-| the Files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, a rag, &c. 
„ e e e e neneßz. The ſymptoms that diſ- | to take away any of the ſoot or fæces left in the cuttings; Then 
the fit or perch wich her ac gaping frequently ; training | © drying them before the fire, they put them up y in a 
Vol. I. Ne IX ner pounces; croaking in the night; - box of wheat bran, * Y =p | 


FIL 


Files are of different forms, according to the different uſes and 

- occaſions: Thoſe in common uſe are the ſquare, flat, triangu- 
lar, half-round, thin file, Cc. all which are made of dif- 
ferent ſizes, as well as different cuts, and degrees of fineneſs, 
to take place, according as the work is more or leſs ad- 
vanced: Some cutting faſter, as the rough tooth) d File, &c. 
others more ſlowly, as the fine tooth d File, &c. See FLLING. 

FIL E, is alſo a thread or wire, whereon writs, or other exhibits 
in courts, or offices are e or filed, for the more ſafe 
keeping and ready turning to the ſame. 

F1 a AY label, is * a bearing, repreſented in Tab. 
Hereld. fig. 23. though ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of 
fewer points, bei 
It is fometimes alſo born as a charge in a coat armour, of 
which Guillim gives many inſtances: But it is oftner the dif- 
ference or mark of diſtinction, which the elder brother bears 
in his coat, during his father's life. See DIFFERENCE. 


Some diſtinguiſh File, and label, calling the File the upper ho-| 


rizontal line, and the 
See LABEL. | 125 
FiLE of three or more labels. See LABEL. ; 
FILE, in a military ſenſe, is a row of men ſtanding one behind, 
or below, another, from front to rear, 
Or File, is a line or ſeries of ſoldiers, placed one before ano- 
ther; and thus compoſing the depth of a battalion or ſquadron, 
which in the infantry ordinarily conſiſt of fix ſoldiers in a File, 
and in the cavalry of three. See BATTALION. 
They ſay, cloſe the Files, that is, bring the men nearer each 
other: double the Files, i. e. double the depth of the battalion ; 
and diminiſh its breadth or front by one half.— The laſt or 
hindermoſt perſon is ſaid to bring up the. File. 


label the points which iſſue from it. 


FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of Son. See 


SON. | 

The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervile, and a dial 
fear, The moſt abandoned may have a ſervile fear of ; 
ſuch as that of a ſlave to his maſter ; but not a filal fear, i. e. 
a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. 

FILIGRANE ®, or F1LLIGREE work, a kind of enrichment 
on gold, or ſilver, wrought delicately in manner of little 
threads, or grains, or both intermixed. h 

The word is a compound of fil or filum, thread, and gra- 
num, grain. 
In Latin it is called filiatim elaboratum opus, argentum aurum. 
This cabinet is furniſhed with divers fine pieces of fillgree 
work, We have vaſes, torches, &c. of filigree work. 

FILING, one of the principal operations in ſmithery, &c. ſuc- 

ceeding to forging. See FILE. | 
The coarſer cut files are always to be ſucceeded by finer; and 
in all the kinds the rule is, to. lean heavy on the file in thruſt- 
ing it forward, becauſe the tecth of the file are made to cut for- 
wards. But in drawing the file back again for a ſecond ſtroke, 
it is to be lightly lifted juſt above the work, by reaſon it cuts 
not coming back. | 
The rough or coarſe-tooth'd file (which when large, is called a 
rubber) ſerves to take off the unevenneſſes of the work, left 
by the hammer, in forging. See FoRGiNG. 
The baſtard-tooth'd file is to take out too deep cuts, and file 
ſtrokes made by the rough file. The fine tooth'd file takes 
out the cuts, or file ſtrokes, the baſtard file made. And the 
ſmooth file thoſe left by the fine file. . 
In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each other 
till the work is as ſmooth as it can be filed. After which it 
may be made yet ſmoother with emery, tripoli, &c. See 
PoLISHING. | | 

FILIUS ante patrem, q. d. the ſon before the father, a denomi- 
nation applied by botaniſts and floriſts, to plants, whoſe 


flowers come out before their leaves. Such are the ſeveral ſpe- | 


cies of colchicum, or meadow- ſaffron, | 

FILLET *; in anatomy, See the article FR znum. 

The word is French, Filet, form'd of fil, thread. 

FILLET, in bo:any, fee the article THREAD. 

FiLLET, Tenivla, in heraldry, a kind of orle, or bordure, con- 
faining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of the com- 
mon bordure. See BURDURE. | 
It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards ; and is of a different 
colour from the field. It runs quite round, near the edge, as 
a lace over a cloak. 

F:LLET is alfo uſed for an ordinary drawn, like the bar, from 
the ſiniſter point of the chief a-croſs the ſhield ; in manner of 
a fcarf; tho” it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in the ſituation of a 
bend, feſs, croſs, &c. 


According to Guillim, the Fillet is a fourth part of the chief; 


and placed in the chief point of the eſcutcheon. See CHIET. 


Fi.Ler, or FiLET, in architecture, denotes. a little ſquare 
member or ornament, ufed in divers places, and on divers 
occaſions ; but generally as a fort of corona, over a greater 
moulding.—=See Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & fig. 26. lit. I, e, f. fig. 
28. lit. 5, P. fig. 32. lit. e. fig. 24. lit. c, . | 

The Fillet is the fame with what the French call Reglet ; Ban- 
de, & Bandelette, the Italians, Liſta, or Liftella, See Re- 
GLET, nr, i | e Spa: 


FilLET is alfo uſed among painters, gilders, &c, for a little 


rule, or reglet of leaf gold, drawn over certain mouldings; | | 
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the difference or diſtinction of a ſecond ſon. 


F:I M 


or on the edges of frames, pannels, Ec. e 
ed white; by way of enrichment, 


b 
FIILE TS, in ho manage, are the loins of an horſe - 


fpecially when paint. 


= 


in at the place where the hinder part of the ſaddle * be. 

FILM, a thin skin, or pellicle. See PELITIIcrk. . 

In plants, it is that thin woody skin, which ſepar; 

in the pods, and keeps them apart. x tes the ſeedy 
FILTER, or FiLTRE, in. chymiſtry, &c, a piece of d 

linen, paper, or other matter, uſed to filtrate or ſtrain |; 

2 See FILTRATION. quot 

The Filtre has the ſame uſe and effect, with r 2 

that the ſieve, or ſearce has in dry matters. egard to liquids, 


Filtres are of two ſorts. —The firſt, ſimple pi 
or cloth, through which the liquor is raed wrden pp, 
ceremony. et 
The ſecond are twiſted up like a skain or wic 
then ſqueez'd, and one end put in the veſſel that conta; 5 
liquor to be filtrated. The other end is to be out, wr oy 
on below the ſurface of — liquor. By means hereof the 
pureſt part of the liquor diſtils drop by drop out of the . 
leavin 1 * coarſer — behind. 9 ie of the ves}; 
T his Fitter * Philter ay as a ſiphon. See Strhox. 
FILTER“ is alſo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a vi info. 
Wr See CHARMS. x my ren 
he word is derived from the Greek i , 
the fame thing, of wi roy amo, I ow aaa which finife 
FILTRATION, the act of paſſing a thing thro' a filtre; called 
_ alſo Colature, Percclation, and Tr anſcalation. See FI LTRE and 
PERCOLATION, 
Filtration is a kind of diſtillation ; performed by ſtraining 
liquor thro? a cleth, bag, linen, or brown paper, in order 
clarify, or purify it. 
The moſt commodious way of filtrating, is by brown paper 
faſten'd over the mouth or aperture of a funnel ; the (mall. 
neſs of the pores admits only the finer parts through, and 
keeps the reſt behind. See FII TEX. 
There are alſo Filtrations thro' ſand, pulverized glaß, Ge 
Spirits of vitriol, falt and nitre, are filed through a quan- 
tity of beaten glaſs, in the bottom of a funnel, 
The ſecretion of the divers juices in the body, from the maſz 
of blood, ſeem to be little cle but Filtration. Pitcairn, and 
other late authors, hold that the diverſity of Filtration does 
not depend on the different configurations of pores; but on 
their different ſizes or diameters. See SECRETION. 
Springs alſo ſeem to be raiſed from the ocean by the fame prin- 
ciple of Filtration. See SPRING. 
Filtration in pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinQures; 
when ſome portion is drawn from the ingredients, or ſuſpen- 
ded in the tincture, which is not * thereunto; but 
_— and renders the reſt unpleaſant, both to the palate, 
and light. | 
Beſides this, there is a Filtration, which has much tortured 
the philaſophy of ſome ages to account for, viz. that perform- 
ed by the aſcent of the finer parts of a liquor, up a cord, or 
skain of cotton, or ſuch like matter, which is contrived to 
drop over another veſſel, and leave the groſſer behind. 
Some fay, that the cauſe of this aſcent is, becauſe the liquor 
ſwells thoſe parts of the filter, that touch it, by entering into 
the pores of the threads, which compoſe it, whereby they 
riſe up, touch, and wet thoſe next above them ; and theſe 
again the next threads; and fo on, to the brim of the veſſel; 
when the liquor runs over, and deſcends in the other part of 
the filter which hangs down, by-its own natural gravity. 
But this account is liable to many objections; eſpecially as 
liquors riſe after the like manner in glaſs tubes, much above 
the ſurface of the liquor they are immerſed in; where the 
laſs cannot be imagined thus to ſwell, See CAPILLARY. 
thers account for it, by conſidering every filter, as compoſed 
of a great number of long, ſmall, lia bodies, which lie very 
cloſe together; ſo that the air getting in between them, loſes 
much of its preſſure, and cannot gravitate ſo ſtrongly, as it 
doth in the fluid without them : The conſequence is, that 
the parts of the water between the threads of the filter muſt 
be preſſed upwards, and aſcend till they come ſo high, as by 
their weight to counter-balance the general preſſure on the 
other parts of the ſurface of the water, 5 
philoſophy deduce 


Laſtly, the retainers to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
the phænomenon from the principle of attraction. See AT- 
TRACTION. According to them, the cauſe of this Filtro- 
tion, is doubtleſs the ſame with that whereby fluids aſcend up 
heaps or lumps of aſhes, ſand, c. The fame with that, 
whereby water is raiſed in form of vapour; the lap riſes in 
e and the blood circulates. through the capillary ar: 

teries, and the extremely minute glandular frainers. dee 


Asc nr F liquors, _ 3 a 
FIMBRIE. The extremities or border of the tubæ fallopianz 
were formerly thus called; the word bgnifying a 47, ay 
der, which that part reſembles. Ses Tah. .duat.,(dplancd) 

1 16 . lit, dd. See alſo the article FALLOPIAN abt. 
FIMBRIATED, a term in heraldry, Ggnifying that an ordina- 
is edged round with another of a different colour. 
Thus he beareth or, a croſs patee gules fimbriated fable. 
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has commonly been fu to be 
* — of feathers in fowls; and to aſſiſt the fiſh in 


its progreſſive motion, or ſwimming: But the later natura- 
liſts find this a miſtake. | 


nly ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, and prevent vacillation, 
: Tavering- See SWIMMING, TAIL, &c. . 
Whal Fins are. commonly taken for that part of the whale, 

which the populace call whale-bone ; but whence the miſtake 
ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to determine. ; NES. 
It is certain, that fibrous, flexible matter is not the Fins o 
that fiſh, but rather its teeth; that ſpecies of whales wherein 
theſe Fins are found, having no other teeth. They are taken 
out of the throat, and are uſually about a ſpan broad, and four- 
teen or fifteen long. See WHALE - lone. ; 
The whale Fins are the moſt valuable part of the animal. See 
| SHE RV. ; 185 
Er yo which terminates, or comes laſt in any thing: 
as, a final judgment; ſmal ſentence, &c, 1 
Divines call the impenitence of the reprobate final, as ſuppo- 
ſing it to continue to the end of their lives. . ee 
Fix AI. Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done. The 
final cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a perſon who 
does a thing; and the laſt, in the execution. See Final 

USE. | bar: 4x2. „ e 

Tint Cauſes are of good uſe in ethics; but miſchievous in phy- 
fics, and by no means to be allowed: yet Mr. Boyle pro- 
es ſome views and regulations, under which they may be 
admitted in an expreſs inquiry into the Final Cauſes of natural 
things. | ' 
Fail Letters, are thoſe which cloſe words. The figure called 

cope, conſiſting in retrenching final letters. See APocoPE, 
3 Hebrews have five final letters; which, when at the 
end of a word, have a different figure from what they have 
at the beginning, or in the middle thereof, Theſe are the 
J. . Þ 3, K. caph, mem, nun, pe, tſade; which every 
where but at the ends of words are wrote I, D, J, D, . 
FINANCES *, in the French policy, denote the revenues of 
the king, and ſtate: Much the ſame with the treaſury, or 
exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. See 
TREASURY, EXCHEQUER, &c. 
The word is derived from the German Finantz, ſcraping, 


uſury. Though 4 Cange chuſes rather to deduce it from the 
barbarous Latin financia, preflatio pecuriaria. 
Council of the Finances, corrreſponds to our lords commiſſioners 
of the treaſury : The comptroller general of the Finances, to 
our lord high treaſurer, Sc. See Revenue, TREASURY, 
Se. n | 
The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or numeral 
characters, which they call Chiffre de — See Cna- 
RACTER, | 
FINE, that which is pure, and without mixture. The term 
is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold, and ſilver. 
Fine gold ſhould be of twenty-four caracts; but there is little, 
if any, that riſes to ſuch a degree of fineneſs, | 
Gold thus fine, is ſoft, and difficult to work; for which rea- 
ſon they always mix a certain quantity of alloy with it. See 
GoLtD, ALLoy, and CARacrT. + Fey | | 
Fine ſiluer is that of twelve penny-weights, See SILVER ; ſee 
aiſo REFINING. | | * | 
Fixx, in law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, and en- 
tered of record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or any 
thing inheritable, being in eſſe tempore ſinis; in order to cut of 
future controverſies. Sce Covenant. | 
A fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowledged and re- 
corded before a competent judge, touching ſome hereditament 
or thing immoveable, that was in controverſy, between the 
_ to the _ — 3 and for the better credit of the 
anſaction, it is ſuppoſed to be made in eſence 
King, becauſe levied in his court. 0 " _ 


Hence it binds women covert, being parties, and others whom 
ordinarily the law difables to tranſact, only for this reaſon. 
T0 r of deceit or evil-meaning is excluded, 
here ing and his court of jufti ſuppoſed 
pe Bo 5 his of juſtice are, ſuppoſed to be 
iginally this final concord was inſtituted and allowed, in re- 
gard that by the law and ancient courſe of proceedings, no 
plaintiff could agree or end the cauſe without licence of the 
court. So as Fines have been anciently levied in | 
2 and for no greater a ſum of money than 111 
But time has produced other uſes of Fines, via. To cut off 
2 wo with more certainty to paſs the intereſt or-title 
y land or tenement, though n ntro! | | 
a, Tow * ough not controverted, to whom 


paffing a Fine in moſt caſes now is but fictio zuri 

b . | ris, ſu 

2 or controverſy, where in truth tg vo 5 

| = } operating a preſent bar and concluſion againſt. the cog- 
— 2 vat paſſes the Fine, and his heirs ; but at five 

claiming (if K b. fel, Sers not exprekily, excepted, and not 


It is the tail is the great inſtrument of ſwimming : The Fins | 


years, or in fee: Inſomuch that the | 


This Fine hath in it five eſſential parts. 1 The original was 
taken out againſt the cognizor. 209% The king's licence 
giving the parties liberty to accord ; for which he hath a Fine, 
called the 4mg's ſiluer; being accounted part of the crown re- 
venue. The concord itſelf, which begins thus, Et eff con- 
cordia talts, &c. 4 The note or abſtract of the Fine, begin- 
ning thus, K. inter R. guerentem, & S. & T. uxerem ejus 
deforcientes, &c. (where inſtead of deforcientes, anciently 
impedientes was uſed.) 5 The foot of the Eine (Hæc eff fina- 
lis concordia facta in curia domini regis apud I eſt. a die paſche 
in quindecim dies, anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the 
day, year, and place, and before what juſtice the concor 
was made. IE N 
Fines are either ſingle, or double. 


Single Fix is that, by which nothing is granted or rendered back 


again by the cognizees to the cognizors, or any of them. 
Double FINE contains a grant and render-back, either of ſome 
rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or of the 
land itſelf,” to all or ſome of the cognizors for ſome eſtate, li- 
miting thereby remainders to ſtrangers not named in the 
writ of covenant. | 
Sometimes alſo a double Fine is, when the lands lie in ſeveral 
counties, | 
Fines with regard to their effect, are divided into executed and 
executory. | AF 8 
Fix E executed, is ſuch, as, of its own force, gives a preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a cognizee, ſo that he needs no writ 
of habere we ſeiſmam, for execution of the ſame: of which 
ſort is a Fine ſur cognizance de droit come ceo, &c. that is, upon 
acknowledgment that the thing mentioned in the concord is 
us 4p" cognizati, ut illa ques idem habet de dono cognitoris. 
Welk. ſet. 51. K. 2? * 1h | 
The reaſon is, becauſe this Fine paſſeth by way of releaſe of a 
thing which the cognizee hath already (at leaſt by ſuppoſition) 
by virtue of a former gift of the cognizor ; which is in truth 
the ſureſt Fine of all. | 
Fines executory are ſuch, as of their own force do not execute or 
ive the poſſeſſion to the cognizee without entry or action, 
Fat require a writ of habere facias ſeiſinam : as a Fine ſur cogni- 
zance de droit tantum. (AS; 
Fines are only now levied in the court of common-pleas at 
Weſtminſter, in regard of the ſolemnity thereof, ordained 
by the ſtatute of 18 Edw. I. before which time they were 
ſometimes levied in the county courts, court-barons, and in 
the exchequer; as may be ſeen in Origines juridiciales, &c. 
Plowden ſays, there were Fines levied before the conqueſt. 
Fulbeck aflures us, he has ſeen the exemplification of one of 
Henry the Iſt's time: Though Dugdale affirms, there were 
none till Henry the IId. | | 
Fine alſo, according to Cowel, ſignifies a ſum of money, paid 
as an income for lands or tenements let by leaſe; anciently 
called gerſuma. | 
Fix E is alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſhment, 
or recompence, for an offence committed againſt the king, 
and his laws; or againſt a lord of a manour. 
In which caſe a man is ſaid, facere Finem de tranſgreſſione cum 
rege, &c. 
In all the diverſities of the uſe of the word Fine, it hath but 
one ſignification; and that is, a final concluſion, ot end of 
differences between parties. In the laſt ſenſe, where it 
denotes the ending and remiſſion of an offence, it is uſed by 
BraQton, . who ſpeaks of a common” Fine that the country pays 
to the king for falſe judgments, or other treſpaſſes, which is to 
be aſſeſſed by the juſtices in eyre before their departure, by 
the oaths of knights, and other good men, upon fuch as ought 
to pay it. ec e e at 2 
Then is alſo a commes Five in bent det. | | 
Fivgs for alienation, are reaſonable Finet formerly paid to the 
king by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate their lands; 
according to the ſtatute 1 Edw. III. cap. 12. but taken away 
by ſtatute 12 Car, IL cap. 24. 4 
Fix E- dratuing, or rentering, a dexterous ſewing up, or rejoin- 
ing the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like; torn or rent in 
the dreſſing, wearing, Oc. * ; f 
It is prohibited to fine-draw pieces of foreign manufacture, 
upon thoſe of our own; as has formerly been practiſed. See 
RENTERING. n E p 
FINERS of gold and fabver, are thoſe who purify, and part thoſe 
metals from other coarſer, by fire and water.. 

They are alſo called Parters in our old law books, and ſome- 
times Departers, See DEPART, and REFininG, | _ 
FINESSE, à French term, of late current in Engliſh. 
Literally, it is of no further import than our Engliſh Fine- 
. neſs: But among us, it is chiefly uſed to denote that peculiar 
delicacy, or ſubtlety perceived in works of the mind; and the 
niceſt and moſt ſecret and ſublime parts of any ſcience, or 


art. Geng: Ks 
A perſon of taſte can nevet be fond of a pun, where all the 
Ninaſ lies in an equiyoque; or an ambiguity. This man un- 
derſtands all the Figſes of his art. The ſubſtance and neceſ- 
fary part of a language is learnt at 2 little expence* It is the 
.  Fineſſes and delicacies that coſt the moſt. 


<ovin) * it be levied upon good conſideration, and without 


; women covert, perſons unde 
priſoners, or ſuck 28 as? perſons under twenty-one. year 


acknowledging. 


years, | FINGERS, \Digiti, che extreme part of the hand, divided into 
enn A Rr. OOO MORI * — 


— 
— — 


The Fingers conſiſt of fifteen bones, diſpoſed in three rows 


which is the longeſt and largeſt; the ſecond leſs, but yet long- 


FI R 


or ranks; each Finger having three bones. is 
Tue joints or jointures are called Condyl;, and Internodia'; and 
their arrangement or rows, Phalanges': The uppermoſt of 
er and larger than the third. See PHATANx. 
The firſt Finger is called the pollur, or thum: the ſecond, 
fs index, ſometimes. /alutaris digitus, and ſometimes numerans : 
. the third, the middle Finger, infamis, objſcenus, impudicus, and 
-. famaſus, becauſe uſed in mocking and deriſion: the fourth, 
annularis, the ring Finger, medio proximus, and medicus, by 
reaſon the ancients uſed to ſtir and mix their medicines there- 
with: the fifth, the little Finger, auricularis, by reaſon the 
ear is picked therewith, * 8, "216% 
Fix GRR'Ss Breadth, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, 
or four laid fide to fide, See MeasuURs. | | 
FINING, ſee ReyininG, CLARIFYING, &c, | 
"FINISHING, in architecture, &c, is frequently applied to 
the crowning, or acroter over a piece of building; placed 
there to terminate, and finiſh it. See CRowNiING, and 
Accor ER. _ 
. FINITE, - ſomething, bounded, or limited; in contradiſtinction 
do infinite. See IN INIT E. 
The ſchool- men make two kinds of Finite 
The one as to extenſin, which is applied to things that have 
not all poſſible, or conceivable 0. 
The other as to perfection, applied to things, which have not 
the laſt perfection.ä— | 
To get an idea, of a thing finite in point of perfection, we 
firſt conceive the thing as having certain perfections; and 
then conceive ſome other perfection, which it has not, or 
ſome perfection in a farther degree. - * 
Thus, when I that three is a finite number, I firſt conceive 


a number, conſiſting of three units; then conceive other units | Common, or Culinary FIx E, is that exiſting in ignited bodies, or 


beyond theſe three. 'Thus it is I conceive my mind finite, by 
obſerving certain perfections beyond what I find in my mind. 
See PERFECTION. | 
After the ſame manner I conceive this ſtudy to be finite, by 
having an idea of extenſion beyond what is contained therein, 
See EXTENSION. 
FINITOR, in aſtronomy, the horizon; thus called, by rea- 
ſon it finiſhes, or bounds the fight, or proſpect. See Hoki- 
ZON. 
FIOL, or Fiar, ſee the article Px1ar. 
FIRE, in phyſiology.—The moſt univerſal and ſenſible character 
of Fire, and that which beſt defines and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every other thing, is its giving heat. 
Fire, therefore, may be generally defined to be whatever 
warms, or heats bodies. See Hear. 
Again, as heat is ſomething, whoſe preſence we beſt perceive 
by the dilatation of the air or ſpirit in the thermometer: Fire 
may be defined to be that whoſe preſence we perceive by 
the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit in the thermometer, See 
RAREFACTION, and THERMOMETER, | 
Whence it follows, that Fire is a body, and a body in mo- 
tion,—Its motion is argued from its expanding the air; 
which is not effected without communicating motion there- 
to: and its corporeity is proved by experiment. For pure 
mercury being incloſed in a phial with a long neck, and 
kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace of a year, is reduced into 
a ſolid ; and its weight conſiderably increaſed ; which increaſe 
can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of Fire. See Me Rr-: 
CURY, 
Fire, makes one of the vulgar, or peripatetic elements, de- 
fined to be hot, and dry; or, it is that part, or ingredient in | 
all bodies, which is hot in the higheſt degree, and dry in an 
inferior one. See ELEMENT, | 


What the ſchool-philoſophers add further, as to the nature | 


of Fire, is, that it is a ſimple body; as not including any 
contrariety of qualities; and a body abſolutely light, as tend- 
ing naturally upward : for which reaſon they hold its natural 
place to be above all the other elements, between the extremi- 
ty of our atmoſphere, and the moon; and the fund of Fire 
uppoſed to reſide in that ſphere, they call elementary Fire. See 
ELEMENTARY. | 1 2 

Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the 
more ſolid, earthy particles, which ſwimming in the ra- 
pidly fluid matter of the firſt element, become vehemently 
agitated thereby; and by this intenſe agitation or motion 
are diſpoſed to give the ſenſation of heat, light, &c. See 
CARTESIANISM, 


Fire, according to Sir I. Newton, is a body heated fo hot, as 


to emit light copiouſly ; ſee LiguT. For what elſe, ſays that 

_ philoſopher, is red-hot iron, but Fire? And what elſe is a 

Fer * bee, woos By which he ſuggeſts, that 

ies which are not Fire, ma changed and converted 

into Fire. | 1 N , | 

It is a diſpute, of ſome ſtanding among philoſophers, whether 

: Fin den ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtin? from all other ; 

or whether it be of the common matter of other bodies, only 

under certain peculiar. modifications: i. e. whether Fire be 
ſuch by its on nature, or by motion? | | 


tain ſubſtance, or body ſui generis, originally ſuch; 


Theſe authors deſcribe Fire as a very ſubtle moreable 
trating A* the cauſe or inſtrument of heat and light, * 
7 


they account abſolutely neceſſary to the idea of lite. 8 


Pure, or Elementary FIRE, is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf ; which 


| That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident from nu- 


producible by any motion, or alteration of other bod "3s not 


of them add, that when Hire enters the eye in right lin. 
produces or excites the idea of light; which fectilinear 1 


Lian r. 

Whereas, to produce heat, and the other effects of 
rectilinear motion is not required; but on the co 
irregular, various motion is fitter to produce the 
HE Ar. | | 

The nature of Fire is ſo wonderful, and abſtruſe, that the 
cients generally revered it as a God: among the moderns "ok 
can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy of more im "q 
-tance, or leſs underſtood. | ord coo 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrument of all the 
and action in the univerſe : without Fire, all bodies 
come immoveable ; as in a ſevere winter we actually ſee 
Auids become ſolid, for want thereof. Without Fj, a mit 
would harden into a ſtatue; and the very air cohere into a 
firm, rigid maſs. | | 5 c 

Fire, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutation, or change: 
for all mutation is by motion; and all motion by Hire. 14 
Several authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent in its juſt 
light; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, in 2 hey 
courſe of experiments, and lectures expreſly on the ſubje& 
De Ine. The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall here ſubjoin, © * 


Fir e, ſuch 
ntrary, an 
ſame. dee 


motion, 
Would he. 
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Fire, then, is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: as it is in it@1; 
called Elementary Fire ; and as it is joined with other bodies, 
catled Culinary Fire. 


alone we properly call Fire. 


excited by the former in combuſtible matters, the minute par- 
ticles whereof joining with thoſe of the pure Fire, conſtitute 
pure flame. See Flame. "Ne 
This latter is improperly called Fire; in regard only a ſmall 
part of it is real, or pure Fire. 7 
Pure Fire, ſuch as collected in a burning glaſs, yields no flame, 
ſmoke, aſhes, or the like : conſequently, in ignited bodies, 
that which flames, ſmokes, &c, is not fimply Fire. | 
The effects, nature, properties, &c. of each ſhall be conſider- 


ed. | | 

I. Pure, or Elementary Fire, of itſelf, is imperceptible ; and 
only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects, which it produces in bo- 
dies; which effects are only learnt, by obſerving the changes 
that ariſe in thoſe bodies. 
The firſt effect of elementary Fire on bodies is heat; which 
ariſes wholly from Fire; and in ſuch manner as that the 
meaſure of heat is always the meaſure of Fire ; and that of 
Hg of heat. So the heat is inſeparable from Fire, See 

EAT. | | 

The ſecond is, dilatation in all ſolid bodies; and rarefafim 
in all fluids, | 


merous experiments. An irod- rod, or bar, being heated, in- 
creaſes in all its dimenſions ; and the more fo, as it is further 
and further heated: upon expoſing it to the cold again, it 
contracts and returns ſucceſſively through all the degrees of its 
dilatation, till it arrive at its firſt bulk; being never two mi- 
nutes ſucceſſively of the ſame magnitude. __ 
The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold; which, 
when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before: ſo mercury, - 
the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to aſcend in a narrow 
tube over the Fire, to above thirty times its height, dee 
RAREFACTION, and DILATATION. | 
The laws of this expanſion, are 1% That the fame degree of 
Fire rarefies fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree than it does 
ſolids. Without this, the thermometer would be of noulſe ; 
- ſince the cavity of the tube, would then be dilated in the ſame 
proportion, as the fluid is rarefied. 20 The lighter the fluid, 
the more it is dilated by Fire, Thus air, the lighteſt of all 
fluids, expands the molt ; and after air, ſpirit of wine. See 
THERMOMETER. 2 | fl 1 
The third effect of Hire on bodies, is mation : for Fire, in 
warming and dilating bodies, muſt of neceflity move their 


rts. - * 
In effect, all the motion in nature ariſes from. Fire alone; 
and taking this away, all things become immoveable. Upon 
the abſence of only a certain degree of Aire, all oils, far, 
waters, wines, 45 ſpirits of wine, vegetables, animals, 
Ce. become hard, rigid, and inert; and the. leſs the de: 
gree of Fire, the ſooner, and more violently is this induration 
Hence, if there were the greateſt degree of old, and 
Fire were abſolutely taken away, all nature would. grow #} 
to one concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as. diamond. 
But 2 the application of Fire, it would recover its former 

- mobility, EE ooo als OE, . 
Conſequently, every diminution. of fire is attended with 
proportionable diminution of motion: and vice dera. * 


According to ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, Fire iva cor | 
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This Fire, whoſe effects we have been relating, needs no 


j lum to ſuſtain or preſerve it. 
For _ fs calx of tin or lead, in the exhauſted re- 


* 


n the calx ; the conſequence will be a vehe- 
—_ gon of the calx, from = centre towards the 
circumference, whereby the receiver will be broke into a 
thouſand pieces. And if a quantity of any eſſential aroma- 
tic oil be poured in vacuo, upon ſpirit of nitre, there will 
immediately ariſe a huge Fire, to the great danger of the 


-ſtanders. 
the above mentioned effects of elementary Fire may be 


increaſed divers Ways, VIZ. 22 ; 
19. By Attrition, or a ſwift agitation, or rubbing of one 


ment attrition of a flint, and ſteel, every body knows, will 
produce ſparks. 80 in fluids, cream, by long churning to 
ſeparate the butter, will grow ſenſibly warm: and a baro- 
meter renders the effect fill more diſcernable. See Ar- 


TRITION. . Ter 
In effect, all the heat of an animal is owing to the agitation 


the ſides of the veſſel, See CALIDUM innatum. 
The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic the bodies thus agitated 
are, the more points of contact they have: the more intenſe 
the force whereby they are ſtruck againſt each other, is, 
the greater their motian : and the quicker the returns of the 
ſtrokes, and the longer continued, the greater is the heat 
roduced. 
Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and for a little 
while againſt another, acquires no ſenſible heat: but a large, 
heavy piece of iron briſkly rubbed againſt another in a cold 
ſeaſon (when bodies are the denſeſt) will preſently acquire an 
intenſe heat, ſufficient to fire ſulphur, gun-powder, or the 
like, 
So a knife whetted briſkly on a dry rough ſtone, ſhall yield 
ſparks of Fire ; but if oil, or any other fatty matter be in- 
terpoſed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe : and the points of two 
needles rubbed againſt each other ever fo ſtrongly, or ſo 
long, will never grow warm; as only touching in a few 
points, 
— 10. The globules of the cruor, or red blood, drove by 
the force of the heart againſt each other, or againſt the 
ſides of the arteries, excite more heat than the globules of 
the ſerum, or any other humour in the animal. Hence, 
20. Thoſe parts abounding moſt in theſe globules thus agita- 
ted, as the heart, liver, and head, will be the hotteſt of all 
others: and the denſer the blood, cæteris paribus, the greater 
the heat, Cc. 39. The quicker the contractions of the 
heart are repeated, the greater will the heat be. | 
The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of elemental 
Fire, is by throwing a quantity of moiſt or green vegeta- 
bles, cut down while full of ſap, into a large heap, and 
preſſing them cloſe down; the reſult of which, is, that they 
gow warm, hot, ſmoke, and break out into flame, 

he third way is, by the mixture of certain cold bodies. 
Thus, water and ſpirit of wine, firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture: ſo, any of the heavy aromatic oils, 
as of cloves, cinnamon, faſſafras, guaiacum, c. mixed with 
ſpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burſt forth like 
2 And the ſame may be ſaid of ſpirit of nitre, and 

ings. 
The like effect may be had from dry bodies. Thus, pure 
; ry | P 

ſulphur and ſteel filings, well ground and mixed in equal 
quantities, with water enough to make them into a dry 
paſte, and laid an hour or two any where, even under 
ground, will ſmoke and emit flame; and that with the 
ow: 2 it is more ſtrongly preſſed down. See 
The fourth Is by phoſphorus, which is a kind of magnet pre- 
pared from the parts of animals, that imbibes and retains Hire 
for many ages. See PHOSPHORUS, | | 
But in all theſe manners, it does not appear, that any Fire 
is excited, or generated of what was not Fire before: for. 
if in a ſevere winter's day you rub a plate of gold briſkly a- 
Eainſt another, they will both grow hotter and hotter by de- 
grees, till at length they become red hot, and at the point 
of melting : and yet all this time the plates loſe nothing of 
Geir weight, but ſwell and grow bigger in all their di- 
ns. Loy; 
Hence it follows, that the particles of the gold are not con- 
vette by the friction, into Fire; but the Fire exiſted be- 
being — _— os wo g + is to collect, or 
the a. quantity thereof before diſperſed throughout 
In effect, there is no making or producing of Fire de novo. 
* * can do, is, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible, i. e. 
OY ect it out of a greater ſpace into a leſſer; and to di- 
x and determine it to certain places, This is effected, as 
Ni by motion, attrition,” Se. | 
to; 3 o contributes very much to the bringing of Fire 
by L429 — of his rapid motion round his axis; where- 
vor. 1 ** IH IXI. where diffuſed, are directed and 


ceiver of an air pump; and applying a burning glaſs ſo as the 


body againſt another. This is apparent in ſolids: a vehe- 


and attrition of the parts of its juices againſt each other, and 


F I R 


determined in parallel lines towards certain places, where 
their effect becomes apparent. See Sun, 

Whence it is that we perceive the Fire when the ſun is above 
the horizon ; but that, when he diſappears, his impulſe or 
preſſion being then taken away, the Fire continues diſperſed 
at large through the ethereal ſpace, | 

In effect, there is not leſs Fire in our hemiſphere in the 
night time, than by day ; only it wants the proper determi- 
nation to make it perceived, . $4 | 

Another way of rendering it ſenſible, is, by collecting the 
parallel rays into a leſs compaſs, by means of convex glaſſes, 
or concave ſpecula. See LENS, BURNING GLrass, Ec. 
This elementary Fire is preſent every where, in all bodies, all 
ſpace, and at all times; and that in equal quantities: for, 


deſcend into the loweſt cavern ; whether the ſun ſhine, or 
not; in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſummer ; 
by one or other, or all of the means above-mentioned may 
Fire be collected. In a word, there is no aſſignable phyſical 
point without F:re ; no place in nature, where the attrition 
of two ſticks will not render it ſenſible. 
So long as Fire remains equably, and undetermined in any 
place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. In the ſe- 
vereſt weather we perceive no influence or effect of Fire, 
when, at the ſame time being collected and determined by at- 
trition, it becomes manifeſt. | 1 
By char ging Fire out of its indeterminate ſtate, and impel- 


neſs the phænomena of hurning glaſſes. 
But, how attrition, crude vegetables, &c. contribute towards 
altering the direction, &c. of Fire, does not appear. 
On this Fire, and the effects thereof above-mentioned, de- 
pends all fluĩdity of humours, juices, &c. all vegetation, pu- 
trefaction, fermentation, animal heat, Sc. See FLUIDITY, 
VEGETATION, PUTREFACTION, c. 
II. But in what manner ſoever Fire is collected in bodies; 
upon a ceſſation of the collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears 
again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a Pabulum, or Fuel. In 
which caſe it becomes Culinary Fire.— 
By Pabulum, or Fuel of Fire, we mean whatever receives, 
and retains Fire; and is conſumed, or at leaſt rendered in- 
ſenſible thereby. See FE WE E. | 
The only pabulum of Fire, in all nature, is the oil, ſulphur, 
or fat of bodies : and bodies are only fuel, on account of the 
oil they contain, a 
Hence, 19. All vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, af- 
ford ſuch a pabulum ; particularly thoſe, which contain the 
greateſt quantity of oil, as balſamic and reſinous woods, 
Sc. 2“. All vegetable and animal coals are a proper pabu- 
lem for maintaining of Fire, as being only the parts of ve- 
getables and animals, which have exhaled their water and 
falt, and retained the oil alone inhering, in a black form, in 
their earth, 39. All foſſil and bituminous earths, turfs, &c., 
49. All mineral ſulphur, whether pure or joined with earth, 
ſtone, or metals; as pit-coal, &c. 5. The fat and dung 
of animals. And, 69, Several productions of chymiſtry ; as 
oils, inflammable ſpirits, &c, 
This Fire, which burns combuſtible bodies, requires air, to 
ſuſtain it: which taken away; the Fire is immediately diſ- 
ſipated : as appears from the experiments in vacuo, 
And yet, Fire does not immediately bear, or endure the 


of vault, or aerial furnace all round ; which by its weight, 
and the preſſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the parti- 
cles, or corpuſcles that would make their way through it; 
and thus retains the Fire, and applies it to the combuſtible 
matter. „ 5 | | 
Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the Fire - 
and accordingly, in ſtill cold weather we obſerve the Fire to 
act with more violence than in warm weather, 
But whether the air retains Fire by its-weight alone (which 


elaſticity dves not contribute ſomething thereto ; as alſo, 
whether there be not ſome further unknown property in 
the air, that has a ſhare, may be doubted. Something of 
this kind one would ſuſpe&t from hence, that all air is not 
roper to maintain flame, See AIX. ty; 
This Fire, in burning a combuſtible matter, affords a bin- 
ing Fire, or a flame, or both, according to the diverſity of 
fuel; and frequently, ſmoke, foot, and aſhes. ; | 
Shining, or luminous Fire, ſeems to be elementary Fire, at- 
trated towards the parts of the ſulphur, or oil, with ſuch 
force and velocity, as to move, and ſhake them very vio- 
lently, whirl them about, divide,. and attenuate them, and 
thus render them volatile, and ready to be expelled : while, 
in the mean time, the air, making its vault all round, re- 
ſtrains and keeps them in, directs them to the ſulphur, and 
keeps them ſtill collected in their place or pabulum, while 
the combuſtible matter is diffuſed: all round. Þ 
Flame ſeems to be nothing but a thick ſulphur agitated, as 
before, by elementary Fire; ſo as the Fire is driven with a 


* 


See F LAM E. L 


go where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, or 


ling it in converging lines, its moment is increaſed, Wit- 


air; but always repels it: and by that means forms a kind 


water itſelf would do) may be queſtioned : and whether its 


great motion around the revolving particles of the ſulphur, 
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Soot, ſeems to be produced, when Fire and ſulphur cannot 


break into a flame; being a ſort of coal, conſiſting of a 
thick ſulphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and falt. 
See SOOT. x 
Smoke ſeems to be the combuſtible matter, when it begins to 
be relinquiſhed by the elementary Fire : for, if this ſmoke be 
: afterwards paſſed through a flame, it will itſelf become flame, 
as before. SeeSMOKE, 

Laſtly, aſhes are the earth, and ſalt; which the Fire leaves 
untouched, See As HES. 

Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into ſhining, and not ſhining : for, 
that there is Fire which does not emit light, is evident hence, 
that a piece of iron taken out of the Fire, before it be red- 
hot, ſhall yet give Fire to ſulphur, 

Shining Fire again may be ſubdivided into two kinds: that 
which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does not 
warm, as that obſerved in putrid fhſhes, rotten wood, &c. 
the oil whereof beginning to be agitated, and attenuated, 
produces light, without any heat, ſo far as the thermometer 
may be a judge. 

Of ſhining, and at the ſame time warming Fires, the prin- 
Cipal is that of the ſun, as it is called ; though, whether the 
Fire be really emitted from the body of the ſun ; or whe- 
ther it be only the common, vague, univerſal Fire, deter- 
mined by the ſun, is not eaſy to fay. This Fire we more 
uſually conſider under the denomination of light. See Su x, 
and LIGHT. 

This ſolar Fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome ad- 
dition to the weight thereof. See CAL x, and CALCIN A- 
TION, 

Thus, antimony expoſed in the focus of a burning glaſs, will 
ſmoke a conſiderable time; and the greateſt part of it ſeem 
to evaporate in fumes : but, if tried by the balance, it will 
be found to have gained in weight. And if it be again ap- 
plied in the focus of a larger glaſs, it will again emit fumes ; 
and yet ſtill be increaſed" in weight. 

Beſide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous Fire. 
This appears in digging under ground: for the firſt glebe, 
next to the ſurface, is warmed by the heat of the ſun; and 
as you go deeper, you will find it colder ; whence in hot 
countries they have conſervatories of ice at ſome depth under 
ground ; till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. forty or fifty 
foot, it begins to grow warmer, ſo as no ice can there ſub- 
ſiſt: and at a yet greater depth, it is ſo hot, as to take a- 
way reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, c. And if the miner 
will venture further, and carry a candle along with him, he 
frequently ſets the whole place in a flame, the ſulphurous 
fumes, rendered volatile by the ſubterraneous Fire, catching 
flame from the candle. 

Whence it appears, that there is another ſource of Fire, or 
another ſun, in the boſom of the Earth, which gives mo- 
tion and life to every thing growing in, or upon the globe; 
and even, that the centre of the earth is mere Fire; which 
Fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual, from volcano's, or 
burning mountains, which have been known to caſt up Fire 
from the earlieſt account of time, See VOL SANO. 

There are two great Fires therefore, the higher, or ſolar ; 
and the lower, or ſubterraneous ; in every other reſpect per- 
fectly alike. See SUBTERRANEAN, c. a 
FIR E, in chymiſtry, is the great inſtrument, by which moſt 
of the operations of that art are performed. See CH- 
MISTRY. 


The kind, degree, direction, &c. of Fire, are things the 


chymiſt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of Fire 


makes a great difference in the reſult of the experiment ; 
ſo as, the ſame effect, e. gr. ſhall not ariſe, if an experi- 
ment be made with the Fire of ſpirit of wine, and that of 
pitcoal, 

And to this cauſe, Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe of the unex- 
pected failure of experiments, attributes it, that a great many 
experiments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome, have not ſucceeded to 
others. | | 

The Fires chiefly required by the chy miſts, are ſuch as yield 
no fæces or remains; no ſalt, or ſmoke : and ſuch alone are 
thoſe of the ſun, and of ſpirit of wine. "Thoſe which come 


next in purity, are oils diſtilled per veſicam; which loſe | 


their earth and ſalt, by their boiling and agitation in the 
water; ſo that the oftener the diſtillation is repeated, the 
purer they are rendered : after theſe come turf. 

Indeed, the very manner wherein the Fire is blown, is found 
to have ſome effect: Thus, Acoſta, lib. iv. c. 5. relates, that 
in Peru, when they would melt and ſeparate their filver from 
the earth, &c. if the Fire be blown up with bellows, the 
fuſion will not ſucceed: nor will any other Fire do but that 
blown by the wind raiſed from the fall of ſome water ; fo 
that they are forced to have recourſe to large tubes laid to 
the feet of large mountains, or cataracts to convey the wind 
generated by the fall of water to their works. 

The degree of Fire, or the collection and direction of Fire, 
to the degree proper for each operation, is almoſt the whole 
of chymiſtry : for the Fire, e. gr. requiſite to melt metals, 
is by no means proper for the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine. 
Now, the greater or leſs force of Fire depends altogether on 


a greater or leſs quantity thereof collected into a focus: for, 
2 | 


s reciprocally, as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances.” | 


FIR 


as to its motion, it does not ſeem in our r 

or to make any increaſe or diminution xr gn wer 
Fire on that account. . 

The chymiſts uſe four principal degrees of Fire in their 
rations. ope. 


The firſt is equal to the natural heat of the human bod 


it; 


force of the 


or rather that of a hen, brooding on her eggs; which i; 0 


ſtandard: and accordingly this firſt degree is beſt meaſu 
by applying a thermometer to a hen; and ſome — 
by keeping a Fire continually to this degree, by means of: 
thermometer, have hatched chickens. n 
By this degree all their digeſtions, eaſy ſeparations, 
tions, gentle diſtillations, with all fermentations 
factions are performed. See DIGESTION, Di 
TION, Ec. 

The ſecond degree of Fire is that which gives a man n: 
but does not deſtroy, or conſume the parts: like the heat of 
a ſcorching ſummer's ſun, which chafes and inflame the 
ſkin ; and even ſometimes raiſes bliſters, 
It is uſed in making ſeparations of the more ponderous bo. 
dies, which the firſt degree is not equal to; as alſo in ſome 
fixations, particularly that of mercury, which is rendereg 
fixed by a gradual introduction of ſuch Fire among the parts 
of the mercury, | 

It makes the ſerum of the blood, and white of an egg coa- 
leſce, and ſo occaſions deadly inflammations ; and is too in- 
tenſe for any digeſtion, putrefaction, or fermentation to be 
effected by it. 

The third degree of Fire is that of boiling water, which 
ſeparates and deſtroys the parts of bodies. This degree is 
perfectly ſtable ; for water, when once it boils, is at its ut- 
moſt.degree of heat, and cannot be raiſed a wit further, 
any augmentation of Fire, or fuel; as was firſt obſerved by 
M. Amontons. 

This degree ſerves to attenuate, ſeparate, fix and perform 
other operations, where the two former would not be e&- 
fectual. 

The fourth degree is that which melts metals, and deſtroys 
every thing elſe. | 7 
This degree is too vehement to be eſtimated by the thermo- 
meter; that inſtrument not being able to endure it: ſo that 
it is only determinable by its effect in the fuſion of metals: 
as the heat of boiling water cannot be increaſed, ſo neither 


and ſolu. 
and Putre. 
STILLA. 


can that of melted metals. 


This degree is uſed in abundance of operations, and parti- 
cularly about minerals, where the three preceding degrees are 
inſufficient. This is the laſt degree known to the antient 
chymiſts. 

The lateſt chymiſts reckon a fifth degree of Fire, viz, that 
whereby gold is made to emit fumes, and evaporate. 

This was firſt diſcovered in the year 1690, by Mr. Tſchim- 
hauſen, whoſe burning glaſs rendered every thing, even gold 
itſelf volatile. See VoLATILITY, BURNING GLass, 
GoLDp, Cc. 

Beſides theſe five degrees, the chymiſts have ſeveral interme- 


mediate ones ; all which however may be eaſily reduced to the 


former. g 
As, the digeſting Fire, or venter equi, which is the heat of a 
dunghil. 
The Balneum Marie, Arenoſum, &c, explained under the 
article BALNEUM. . 
The naked, or immediate Fire, which is the common Fire 
applied under a veſſel. | 
The Fire of a Lamp, which is moderate and equal, and may 
be increaſed by the addition of more wick; uſed by ena- 
mellers, c. br 5 
The Wheel Fire, which is lighted all round a crucible, or 
other veſſel, to heat it all alike. ; 
That called by Suppreſſion, which is when the veſſel is not 
only encompaſſed round, but covered over with Fire. 
The Reverberatory Fire, when it is in a furnace cloſe a- top, 
by which the Fire is reflected back, and all round upon the 
veſſel. See REVERBERATORY. | 1 
The melting, or fuſing Fire, for the ſolution and calcination 
of metals and minerals. See Fus tom. 
The Glaſs-houſe Fire, for the vitrifying of the aſhes of vet. 
tables. See GLASS. | led in 
And the Olympick Fire, which is that of the ſun co 
the focus of a burning mirror, Cc. fur- 
To the ſeveral.degrees of Fire required, ſeveral forms 7 | 
naces are accommodated 3 which ſee under the article d 
Th OV f 2 ipal Ff alt ing the of Fire, 
ere are nhve principal ways o eri 
For Fire differs, 19 3 to the weight of the pabulums 
or fuel; it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel or i dhe 
buſtible matter is, the more vehement, cteris paribus, 
Fire. Thus ſpirit of wine affords a weaker and le de = 
tive Fire than. oil, and this, than pitch, and fo 3 | 
heavier and groſſer, till the fiercer. iu 
2 According to the quantity of the pabulum, or objeft 
3? According to the diſtance of the Fire from the Jiſtances 
it being a rule, that the heat of the Fire at different duns 
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0 introducing or blowing of air into the Fire z it 
os cs that the Frenger the current of air, or wind is, 
rovided it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aerial fornix or 
vault incumbent on the Fire, the more is the Fire encreaſed. 
For a briſk blowing puts the minute parts of the pabulum into 
a greater motion, whence the greater attrition ariſes, and of 
conſequence, more Fire is collected. 225 

o According to the ſolidity, or reſiſtance of the medium 

ween the Fire and the object; for the more ſolid the me- 
dium, the greater quantity of heat, cæteris paribus, does 
it receive from the Fire, and communicate to the object. 
Thus, a vapour-bath communicates much lefs heat to the 
bodies diſtilled by it, than a water-bath ; and this, leſs than 
a ſand- bath; and this again leſs than a bath of ſteel-filings : 
for all bodies expoſed to the Fire, grow hot in proportion to 
ir ſpecific gravities. | | 

Ti, if fl. of metal be put in water, and both ſet over 
the Fire; while the water only grows lukewarm, the metal 
ſhall be ſo hot, as to be paſt touching: and thus a key in a 
perſon's pocket ſitting near the Fire, ſhall frequently be very 
hot, while his clothes themſelves have not any ſenſible 
warmth, — Indeed, this rule admits of ſome exceptions ; for 
we have oils, lighter _ — which yet admit of triple its 
degree of heat, before they boil. ; 

It % a great controverſy in chymiſtry, whether Fire, when 
applied to bodies, only ſeparates and diſſolves them ; or whe- 
ther it does not alſo change them ? ; 

Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymift, we think, has abun- 
dantly proved, that Fire alters bodies; and that the parts or 
elements procured from bodies by Fire, did not exiſt ſuch in 
the bodies themſelves. See ELEMENTS. 
Add, that Fire does not only ſeparate and decompound ; but 
it alſo compounds and mixes bodies. This no body can 
doubt of, who knows that Fire in acting on many bodies, 
inſinuates and fixes itſelf among them, and fo conſtitutes one 
body together with them. | ah 
This is the caſe in diſſolving of lead by Fire; as is evident 
from the increaſe of the weight of the lead: The like is 
obſervable in ſalt of tartar, which when firſt melted, loſes 
ſomewhat of its weight ; but as it is calcined further and fur- 
ther, grows ſtill heavier and heavier. In like manner, anti- 
. calcined by a burning glaſs, receives a notable acceſſion 
of weight. | 
To * more, phoſphorus muſt derive its ſhining matter 
from the fiery particles it imbibes in the diſtillation : For no 
— will imagine that any of that ſhining matter before 
exiſted in the human body. See PHosrHORUS. 
FIRE, in medicine and chirurgery, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with cautery ; and is diſtinguiſhed into actual, and potential. 
Adual FIRE is a hot iron. — There are ſeveral diſeaſes, only 
to be cured by the application of actual Fire; which method 
of cure is practiſed with great ſucceſs in the Eaſt-Indies. See 
BURNING. | 
Potential FIRE is that contained in cauſtic medicines, See 
CavusTiIc, and CAUTERY. | _ 

Fire alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, as 
St. Anthony's FIRE, by phyſicians more uſually called ery/i- 
pelas. See ERYSIPELAS. 
St. Anthony's Fire is alſo called holy Fire, or ſacer Ignis; and 
in an antient inſtrument, belonging to the hoſpital in the 
church of St. Anthony at Marſeilles, it is called Fire of hell, 
or Ignis infernalis. 
This diſtemper made great ravages in France, in the XIth 
and XIIth century; and it was for the relief of perſons la- 
bouring under it, that the religious order of St. Anthony 
a in the year 1093, under the pontificate of 
Walking FIRE, called alſo Will-with-a-whiſp, F ack-in-a-lan- 
thorn, Ignis fatuus, &c. See Ignis FAT uus. 
' FIRE, in theology, is frequently underſtood of the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked after death. See Hz11, GERENNA, 
PUR OGA TORX, Cc. ? 


It is ſuppoſed the world will periſh at laſt by Fire. See Co x- 
FLAGRATION. 

God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf, under the appear- 
ance of Fire: He appeared to Moſes under the form of a 


Fire burning in a buſh: The Holy Ghoſt deſcended on the | 


apoſtles in tongues of Fire; and the camp of the Iſraelites 
* guided and conducted in the night- time by a pillar of 
The Perſians adored God under the image or repreſentation 
of Fire ; * reaſon it is Fire gives motion to every thing in 
nature. They are ſaid to have Fires ſtill ſubſiſting, which 
bevy burnt above a thouſand years. £3 
1 3 kept op the holy Fire in the temple ; and the 
re appointed expreſs, to k i 
pe Romans,  SeeVEsTAL. ; 2 85 nin NNE * 
2 3 was worſhipped among the antients, and particularly 
- Syptians, as the inventor of Fire : And Boerhaave has 
= e it highly probable, that the Vulcan of the heathens 
as the Tubal Cain of the Hebrews, the firſt who appears to 


fuſion of metals, a 
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— known the uſe of Fire; and to have applied it in the | | 
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FIRE, in the military language, is ſometimes applied to the 
Fires lighted in an army in the night-time. 

Thus, the enemy's Fires were ſeen on the top of the moun- 
tains, 

But, the 'term Fire or Firing, is more frequently uſed for 
the diſcharge of the Fire- arms; or the ſhot made on the 
enemy from the artillery, &c. | 

The Horſe ſuffered extremely from the Fire of the ſoot, 

which took them in flank : The trench was expoſed to the 

* of the place: In this aſſault the Curtain was all on 

ire. 

In fortification, the Fire of the place denotes the flank; or 

that part of the curtain where the line of defence terminates ; 

from whence they fire, to defend the oppoſite face of the 
baſtion, See FLANK. | 

The beft way of fortifying is that which gives the moſt Fire. 

See FOR TIFICATION. 

Fikt-ARM 8 are thoſe charged with powder and ball: Such are 
canons, mortars and other 'ordnance ; muſquets, carabines, 
piſtols, and even bombs, granado's, carcaſſes, &c, See C a. 
Non, MorTAR, ORDNANCE, Oc. 

For the rebound or reſilition of Fire-arms, ſee Rx BOUNHD, 

See alſo GUNPOWDER, BULLET, SHormT, Ec. 

In the hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, we 

have an account of ſome experiments made with Fire-arms 

differently loaded, by M. Caflini. Among other things he ob- 
ſerves, that by loading the piece with a ball which is ſome- 
what leſs than the caliber; and only laying a little gunpow- 

der below the ball, and a good deal above it, it will yield a 

vehement noiſe, but have no ſenſible effect or impulſe on the 

ball, 

This he takes to have been all the ſecret of thoſe people who 

pretended to ſell the art of rendering ones ſelf invulnerable, 

or ſhot proof.— 

FIRE-BOT E, fuel for neceſſary firing, which by the com- 
mon law, tenants may take out of the lands granted to them, 
See HAY BOT E, and Es TOVERS. | 

FiRE-EATER,—We have a great number of charletans, who 
have procured the attention and wonder of the public, by 
eating of Fire, walking on Fire, waſhing their hands in 
melted lead, &c, 

The moſt celebrated is our countryman Richardſon, much 

talked of abroad. His ſecret, as related in the Fournal des 

JHA, of the year 1680, conſiſted in a pure ſpirit of ſul- 

phur wherewith he rubbed his hands, and the parts that were 

to touch the Fire; which burning and cauterizing the epider- 
mis, hardened and enabled the ſkin to reſiſt the Fire, 

Indeed this is no new thing: Amb. Pare aſſures us he had 

tried on himſelf, that after waſhing the hands in ones own 

urine, or with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh 
them in melted lead. 

He adds, that by waſhing his hands in the juice of onions, 

he could bear a red-hot ſhovel on them, while it diſtilled lard, 

FIRE-M AST ER, in our train of artillery, is an officer who 
gives directions, and the proportions of the ingredients, for 
all the compoſitions of Fire-works, whether for ſervice in 
war, or for rejoicings and recreations. 

The orders are given to the Fire-workers, and bombardeers, 
who are obliged to execute them, See Fig E-worKER. 
FiRE-OFFICE, an office of inſurance from fire. See Ass u- 

RAN CE. 

FIREZ-s TONE, a kind of ſtone, called alſo Rygate- tone, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought; it is very good, and 
much uſed for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, &c, See 
STONE. | 

Wild FIRE, is a kind of artificial or factitious Fire, which 
burns even under water; and that with greater violence than 
out of it. 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitu- 

men; and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed with 

ſand and urine ; or with raw hides. 1 | 

Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that of natu- 

ral Fire, and always follows the direction in which it is 
thrown ; whether it be downwards, ſidewiſe, or otherwiſe, 

The French call it Greet Fire, or Feu Gregeois, becauſe firſt 
uſed by the Greeks, about the year 660; as is obſerved by 
the jefait Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, Ec. 15 
The inventor, according to the ſame jeſuit, was an ingineer 
of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who firſt applied 
it in the ſea- fight commanded by Conſtantine Pogonates 
againſt the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in the Helleſpont; and 
with ſuch effect, that he burnt the whole fleet therewith, 
wherein were thirty thouſand men. 

But others will have it of a much older date; and hold Mar- 
cus Gracchus the inventor; which opinion is ſupported by 
ſeveral paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman writers, 
which ſhew it to have been antiently uſed by both thoſe na- 
tions in the wars. See Scaliger againft Caran. 
Conftantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with equal 

advantage, as himſelf ; and what is remarkable etiough, is, 

that they were ſo happy as to keep the ſecret of the compo- 
ſition to themſelves ; ſo that no other nation knew it in the 
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are by their pecullar ſhapes capable of the greateſt contaQs ; 


moſt firm; and that, whoſe parts are capabl 18 
contact, will be moſt ſoft. Pable of the leaf 


FIR 


Tugh, king of Burgundy, demanding ſhips of the emperor 
Fes for 18 ſiege of Freſſe, deſired likewiſe the Greek Fire. | 
Chorier Fist. de dauph. : 
F. Daniel gives us a good deſcription of the Greek Fire, in 


his account of the ſiege of Damietta, under St. Louis. Every 
body, ſays that author, was aſtoniſhed with the Greet Fire 
which the Turks then prepared ; and the ſecret whereof 
is now loſt, They threw it out of a kind of mortar ; and 
ſometimes ſhot it with an odd ſort of croſs-bow, which 
was ſtrongly bent by means of a handle, or winch, of much 
greater force than the bare arm. That thrown with the 
mortar, ſometimes appeared in the air of the fize of a tun, 
with a long tail, and a noiſe like that of thunder, The 

French by degrees got the ſecret of extinguiſhing it; in 

which they ſucceeded ſeveral times. 

FiRE-WORKSs, or artificial FiR ES, are preparations made 
of gun-powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and combuſ- 
tible ingredients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoicings, and 
other ſolemnities. | by 
The principal of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, 
mines, bombs, garlands, letters, and other deviſes, See 
Rock ET, STAR, BoMB, c. ; 

The art of preparing and managing Fire-works, is called 

pyrotechnia. See PYROTECHNIA. 

FiRE-WORKERS, are ſubordinate officers to the Fire-maſters, 
who command the bombardeers. 

They receive the orders from the Fire- maſters, and ſee that 
the bombardeers execute them. See FIR E-MAST EA. 
FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things liquid; 

containing the fourth part of the barrel, See BARREL, 

and MEASURE. 

The Firken 2 Ale contains eight gallons; and that of Beer, 

nine: Two Firkins of beer make the kilderkin; two kilder- 

kins the barrel; and two barrels the hogſhead. See K 1 L- 

DERKIN, GALLON, BARREL, and HoGSHEAD. 

The Firkins of Soap and Butter are on the footing of the 
_Firkin of ale, viz. a gallon per Firkin, leſs than that of beer. 

FIRMAMENT, in the antient aſtronomy, the eighth hea- 

ven, or ſphere; being that whereing the fixed ſtars were ſup- 

poſed to be placed. SPHERE. 

It is called the eighth, with reſpect to the ſeven heavens or 

ſpheres of the planets, which it ſurrounds, 

t is ſuppoſed to have two motions: A diurnal motion, given 
it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, about the poles 
of the ecliptick : And another oppoſite motion from weſt to 
eaſt ; which laſt it finiſhes, according to Tycho, in 25412 
years; according to Ptolemy, in 36000 ; and according to 
Copernicus, in 258000 : In which time the fixed ſtars return 
to the ſame preciſe points wherein they were at the beginning. 
This period is commonly called Plato's year, or the great 
year. See PRECESSION of the equinox, | | 
In divers places of ſcripture the word Firmament is uſed for 
the middle region of the air. Many of the antients allowed, 
with the moderns, that the Firmament is a fluid matter ; 
though they, who gave it the denomination of Firmament, 
muſt have taken it for a ſolid one. x : 

FIRMAN, in the Eaſt-Indies, and particularly in the terri- 
tories of the great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit granted 


to 2 veſſels, to trade within their juriſdiction. 4 
h 


FIRMNESS, FIRMITAsõ, in philoſophy, denotes the con- 
ſiſtence of a body; or that ſtate, wherein its ſenſible parts co- 
here, or are united together, ſo that the motion of one part 
induces a motion of the reſt. — In which ſenſe, Firmneſs 
ſtands oppoſed to fluidity. See FLUIDITY. 

Some authors confound Firmneſs with denſity ; as thinking 
the ſame ſtate or property of body implied by both ; or at 
leaſt, that Firmneſs follows denſity : But this is a miſtake, 
For mercury, the denſeſt body in nature excepting gold, is 
yet one of the moſt fluid: And even gold itſelf, with all its 
denſity, when fuſed, wants Firmne/s, or coheſion, See 

D ENSIT v. 

Many of the Carteſians and others, hold Firmneſs to conſiſt 
in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and their mu- 
tual immediate contact; urging, that a ſeparation of parts 
can only ariſe from ſome matter interpoſed between them, 
which is excluded by the notion of contiguity. 

But the inſufficiency of this hypotheſis is evident: For mere 
ſimple reſt has no force, either to act or reſiſt; conſequently 
two particles only joined by reſt and contiguity, would never 
cohere ſo as that a motion of the one ſhould induce a motion 
of the other. This is obvious in the caſe of two grains of 
ſand, which however contiguous, and at reſt, will never con- 
ſtitute a firm coherent body. 

The Firmneſs of bodies, then, depends on the connection or 
coheſion of their particles. Now, the cauſe of. coheſion, 
Sir I. Newton and his followers, hold to be an attractive force, 
inherent in bodies, which binds the ſmall particles thereof to- 
gether ; exerting itſelf only at, or extremely near, the points 
of contact, and vaniſhing at greater diſtances, Ar- 
TRACTION, | Nr 
The Firmneſs of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 
coheſion of bodies; which ſee under Conxston, 
Hence, Firmneſs in all bodies . muſt be as the ſurfaces, and 


In the former, the greateſt requiſite is to be as near cubes a; 


are to be accounted for, not only all the intermed 


FIRST-Frxvirs, Annates or Primitie, the profits of 1 bene. 


The ſucceſſor is chargeable with arrears of tenths, due from 


FISC#®, Fiscus, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince, or 
| ſtate; or that to which all things due to the public, do fall. 


FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary intereſt of the 


FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal that lives in the waters, 


AI. 


to row them forward, See T All, 


contacts of the component parts ; Thus a body, whoſe parts 


— 


þ 


poſſible, and in the latter to ſpheres. And in the ſame manner 


iate degrees 


between the moſt firm, and the moſt ſoft bodies, but thoſe 


different conſiſtences, which are diſtinguiſhed by other names 
as friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the like ; 1 or the greate: 
are the ſolidities of the component parts of any body, 4 - 
portion to their ſurfaces, though that body, by the aptitude of 
the contacts, may be what we call very hard; yet it will de 
moſt friable or brittle, And where the ſurfaces of the co 

ponent particles are much extended upon a ſmall hn, 
of matter, the bodies they compoſe, though they ma 2 
light and ſoft, yet they will be tenacious or glutinous 0 For 
although the flexibility of their compounding parts admits © 
their eaſy changing of figure by any external force, yet b 

their touching one another in fo many points, they are ye 5 
difficultly ſeparated. : 7 
The former is the caſe in cryſtalized ſalts, reſins, and the 
like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and all of that ſon 
See 80 1 11 T, Ce. . 


fice for the firſt year after avoidance, PAINMIT I, &. 
The Firſ-Fruits were originally reſerved for the pope's he. 
nefit, and were accordingly, before the reformation, paid to 
him; but the parliament under king Henry VIII. tranſlated 
them to the crown, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. See AN NAT ES. 
Queen Anne, in the third year of her reign, made a grant of 
the whole revenue of Firft- Fruits and tenths, to ſettle a fund 
for the-augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy. 
See CLERGY. 7 

By the act 25 Henry VIII. he, who enters on any ſpiritual 
living, before he pays, or compounds for the Fir/t-Fruits; on 
conviction, forfeits double the value thereof, 

Every clerk therefore before his induction, or foon after, 
ſhould go himſelf with one friend, or ſend two friends for 
him to the Fir/t- Fruits office, and there enter into bond to 
pay the Fir/t- Fruits of his benefice, within two years next en- 
ſuing, at four equal half-yearly payments. Only, one tenth 
of the whole yearly ſum, entered in the king's books, is to 
be deducted ; becauſe that muſt be paid by itſelf the firk 

wo Hs | | 

* four bonds were given for the four ſeveral pay- 
ments; but by ſtatute 2 and 3 of queen Anne, one bond 
only is appointed to be given; and the rates of all bene- 
fices, according to the king's books, are declared unalter- 
able. 
his predeceſſor ; and conſequently, by 27 Henry VIII. c. 8. 
is impowered to diſtrain his 1 goods, being upon 
the benefice; and hath likewiſe a good action at law againſt 
him or his executors. +: of 


See CONnFisCATION. 


* The word is derived from the Greek en-, a great basket, 
uſed when they went to market. 8 

By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right to 
have a Fiſc, or public treaſury. | 
At Rome, under the emperors, the term ærarium was uſed 
for the revenues deſtined for ſupport of the charges of the 
empire; and Fiſcus for thoſe of the emperor's own family— 
The treaſury, in effect, belonged to the people, and the F/- 
cus to the prince. See TREASURY. 


king, the public, or a private perſon. ; 
The emperor Adrian erected the office of Fiſcal advocate in 
the Roman empire. See ADVOCATE. . | 


as its proper place of abode. See ANIMAL. a 
Naturaliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom, and deſign in the 
ſtructure of Fiſhes, and their conformation to the element 
they are to reſide in. 2 | 
Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the beſt manner, 
with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtance, 
the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion and 
they are to perform, See SHELL. 

The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part of the body 
for ſwimming ; and their ſhape moſt commodious for max 
way through the water, and moſt agreeable to geometr 
rules, See SWIMMING. | 
They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves ; as fins, to 
balance and keep them upright. See FIN. Ow 
And an air-bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe os 
ſink to any height and depth of water, at pleaſure. ' de. 


They have gills or branchiæ, whereby they kegel 


animals do by the lungs. See BRANCHIZ, 
RATION. | 42 1 ſorves 
The tail is the inſtrument of progreſſive motion, and g 


I 
or? V. iu „ 


Ter eyes are peculiatly formed to enable them to corre- 
Li, £166 al the cg ah divergencies of rays, Which 
he variations of the atery medium, and the refrachons 
therecl may occaſion; in which reſpect they bear a near 
emblance to birds. See Eye, CHOROILDES, and 
0 diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt-water-fiſh, piſces ma- 


1 . 
iy 


rini 3 as the whale, herring, mackarel, &c.—river or freſh- | 
419 


4 cer Auviales ; as the pike, trout, c. and pond 
we 2 05 carp, tench, &c. to which may be ad- 
ded others which abide indifferently in freſh. water, or falt ; 
£4 ſhad-fiſh, cc. eee 
A alſo an amphibious kind, which live indifferently on 
land, or water; as the caſtor, otter, &c. AMPHI- 
Alitotle, and after him Mr. Willoughby, more accurately | 
diſtinguiſh Fiſhes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. 
The cetaceous kind, called alſo bellue marine, have lungs 
and breath like quadrupeds ; they copulate alſo like them, 
and conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they 
afterwards ſuckle with their milk, = PPB 
The cartilaginous ſort are produced from large eggs, like birds; 
which are alſo excluded the womb, like thoſe of birds. 
The ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous; but their eggs are ſmaller, 
and they have ſpinz up and down in their fleſh to ſtrengthen 


it. | 3 
illoughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide Fiſhes 
. 4 breathe with lunge, and ſuch as breathe with gills; 
and then, to ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with gills, not into 
cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into viviparous and oviparous, 
The vivaporous kind that breathe with gills, he ſubdivides into 
long; ſuch as the galei and canes, or ſharks and dog Fiſp : 
and broad ; ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, E9c. the ſubdiviſions 
of each whereof he gives in his chapter of cartilaginous Fiſhes 
in general. 5 8 "Seas 
The oviparous kind that breathe with' gills, are the moſt nu- 
merous ; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we 
uſually call Flat- Fiſh ; and ſuch as ſwim with their back up- 
right, or at right angles to the horizon. 5 =; 
The plain or flat-Fiſh kind, called uſually plant ſpinaſi, are 
either guadrati, as the rhombi and paſſeres; or longiuſculi, as 
the ſoleæ. Baht Yeh. ee 1 
Such as ſwim with their backt erect, are either long and 
ſmooth, and without ſcales, as the cel kind, or ſhorter and 
leſs ſmooth ; and theſe have either but one pair of fins at 
their gills, which are called orbs, and congeneres, or elſe 
another pair of fins alſo on their bellies; which latter kind he 
ſubdivides into two kinds — 1® Such as have no prickly fins 
on their backs, but ſoft gr flexible ones. 2% Such as have 
rickly fins upon their backs. te Gs ee 
bote Hues uber have only ſoft and flexible fins on their 


backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, to, or but | 


: 


JJ... ITT | 

No Fiſb but the aſelli have three far on their backs. 
Fiſhes with #100 fins on their backs, are either the truttaceous, 
trout kind; or the gobionites,. loch, or gudgeon kind. 

Fiſhes with but one ſoft back fin, are of three ſorts —The 
firſt kind have one oa cording fin, from head to tail, as 
the hipparus of Rondeletius, &c; rigs aber 
The ſecond have their fins but ſhort, and placed juſt in the 
middle of their back :_ and theſe are either marine, as the ber- 


ring kind; or fluviatile,” as thoſe we call leather-mouthed | 


Fiſhes ; ſuch as carp; tench, c. n 
Fiſhes which have prickly fins on their backs, are of two. 
kinds— 10 Such as have two prickly fins on their backs \ and 
in theſe the anterior radii of their fins are always prickly— . 
20 Such as have but one prickly fin there. — 
The y nel FrsHME's, according to Willoughby's catalogue, are 
as follow— . e 
I. Of the long cartilaginous kind we have, 1. The Canis car- 
charias, or lamia, the. white ſhark. 2. Galeus glaucus Ron- 
deletii, the blue ſhark. 3. Canis galeus Rondeletii, called a 
Zope in Cornwal. 4. Galeus acanthias ſiue ſpinax, the prick- | 
led dog, or hound-fiſh, 5. Galeus ſeu muſtela lævis, the, 
ſmooth, or unprickled Doug: 5th. . Cat | 
canicula Ariftotelis, the rough hound, called in Cornwal the 
bounce. 45 Catulus minor, the leſſer hound fiſh, or mor ay. 
II. Of the plain cartilaginous kind, -we have, 1. The N. a. 
levis undulata, the ſkate, or flare. 2. Raja clavata, the 
Saane 3. Raja aſpera rat, the White harte. 4, 
Squating the angel, r monk-fiſh.' 5. Rand piſcatrix, the 
toad-fiſh, or ſedevil. cp e | 15 
III. Of the plain” ſpinad kind,” 1. Rbenbüt maximit af 
ot Ho us, h led neee brett. 2. Rombus non 
eatus ſquammoſus, in Cornwal called the Lug-alefe, 3. 
Poſter Elle, the lice, 4. Paſtor her ful eile, 
* LY Paſſer fluviatilis fave ampbibius, the flounder, 
called! in „rtr. 6. Hippogloſus Rotideletii, the Holy=-but, . 
* the north the eurbor, 7. Bughſſus or ſelta the 
d _— in wil 

IV. Of the Ee kind we have, 1. Zanpetra major, the lach. 


the lde 3 2, Lampetra parva and fluviatilis, 


3: Anguilla, the common eel. 4. Conger, 
te Fog r -eel. 5. Ammodytts Geſneri, the fand cel 


* 


6. Catulus major, vulgo 


rs 


or launce. 6. Gunnellus cornubienſis, the butter - fiſn. 7. Muſ- 
telg vulgaris Rondeletii, the, ſea- loach or whiftle Ah. 8. 
Meaftela fluviatilis, the eel-pout or turbou. 9. Lupus ma- 
2 e wolf-fiſh or ſea- wolf. 10. Alauda non criftata, the 
ſea- lark, called in Cornwal mulgranock, and bulcard. 11. 
Alauda criſtata, the creſted ſea-lark. 12. Liparis Ronde- 
letii. 13. Gobio fluviatilis, the bull-head, or miller's-thumb. 
14. Scr pænæ Bellonii ſimilis, the dutch pots- hog; the Cor- 
, %» ons m w 4 hs a 
V. Of the kind of fiſhes wanting the belly pair of fins, we 
have, 1, Mola Salviani, the ſun-fiſh, 2. Acus Ariſtotelis 
ſpecies, major. 3. Acus Ariſlotelis congener, the ſea adder. 
4. Xiphias ſeu gladeus piſcis, the ſword-fiſh. | 


VI. Of the non-ſpinous kind of fiſhes, with three unprickly 
45 fins on their backs, we have, 1. Aſellus vulgaris major, 
the cod-fiſh or kaling. 2. The whiting pollack. 3. Aſel- 
lus niger, the coal-fiſh or rawling pollack. 4. Aſellus luſcus, 


the bib or blinds. 5, Afinus antiquorum, the haddock. 
6. Aſellus mollis major, the whiting. 


VII. Of the zon-ſpmous kind, with only two ſoft fins on their 
backs, are found with us, 1. Merlucius, the hake. 2, Aſel- 
lus longus, the ling. 3. Thynnus or thunnus, the tunny or 
Spaniſh mackrel. 4. Scomber, the mackrel,. 5. Thymallus, 
the gragling or umber. 6. Albula ſalmoni ſimilis, the guin- 
mad. 7. Albula harengi formis, the ſchelly. : 8. Salmo, the 
falmon, . Salmulus, the ſamlet, or branlin; : 19, Salmo 
griſeus, the gray. 11. Trutta ſalmonata, the ſalmgn-trout, 
12. Trutta lacuſtris, the ſcurf, or bull-trout. 13. Tyutta 
fluviatilis duum generum, the trout. 14. Umbla minor Geſn. 
the red charr, or welſh torgoch. 15. Carpio lgcus Benaci, 
the guilt, or guilt charr, 16. Eperlanus ſeu violæ, the 
ſmelt. 17. Gobius niger, the rock-fiſh, or ſex gudgeon. 
18. Lumpus Anglorum, the lump, or ſea-owl. 19. Cata- 
Air Schonfeldii, in the weſt of England, a dog. 

III. Of the non. ſpincus kind, with only gy 6 on the back; 
there are, 1. Harengus, the herring... 2. Harengus minor, 
the pilchard, called ſo calchis. 3. Encraſicholus, the an- 
chovy. 4: Aloſa ſeu clupea, the ſhad or mother of her- 
rings. 5. Sardina, the ſprat or ſparling, which is nothing 
elſe. but the foetus of an herring. 6. Acus vulgarit, the gar- 
fiſh, or horn-fiſh. 7. Styrio, the ſturgeon. 8. Lucius, the 
pike or pickrel. 9. .Cyprinus, the carp. 10. Cyprinus 


latus, tht bream, or bruma. 11. Tinca, the tench. 12. Or- 


us Germanorum, the rudd, oerve, or nerfling. 1 3. Capito 
ſeu cepbalus, the chubb, or chevin. 14. Barbus, the barbel. 
15. Leuciſcus, the dace, or dare. 16. Rutilus, ſeu rubellio, 
the roach. - 17. Alburnus, the bleak. or bley. 18. Gobius 
fluviatilis, the gudgeon. 19. Cobites fluviatilis barbatula, the 


loche. 20. Varius, ſeu phaxinus Ievis, the pink or min- 


now. | | 3 

The laſt twelve of theſe are called Malacgſtomi, or leather- 
mouthed fiſhes z becauſe they have no teeth in their jaws, 
but only deep down in their moutbs. | 
IX. Of the ſpinous kind, with two fins on their backs of which 
the, foremoſt is aculeate, we have, 1. Lupus, the baſſe. 2. 
Mugil, the mullet. 3. Gurnardus griſeus, the grey, gur- 
nard. 4. Hirundo Al rouandi, the tub fiſh, 5. Cuculus Al- 
drovandi, the red garnard or rotchet. 6. Lyra prior Ronde- 
let, the piper. 7. Mullus major, the ſur-mullet. 8. Draco 
five araneus, Plinii, the ſpider. 9. Trachurus, the ſcad. 10. 


Perca fluviatilis, the perch, 11. Faber piſcis, the dary or | 


doree. ; l , 
X. Of the aculeate kind, with only one fin on the back, whoſe 
radii are ſome prickly, and ſome ſoft ; there are, 1. Aurata, 
the gilt-head, or gilt poll. 2. Pagrus, the bream. 3. T; ur- 


. 


dus vulg. the old-wite, or wraks.... 4. Perca fluviatilts, mi- 


nor, ſeu aurata, the ruff. 5. Piſcis atuleatus vulgaris, ſeu 
pungitius Alberti, the common prickle back, or ſharpling, or 
banſtickle. 6, Piſcis aculeatus minor, the leſſer prickleback. 
E cetaceous kind, we teckon., only, 1. Balæna 
Britanica antiquorum, which, ſeems now to be gone from 
our ſeas; and we ſcarce know what kind of fiſh it was. 2: 
Balena. vulg. Rondeletii, the whale; which is ſometimes 


found ſtranded on our coaſts, or, rambles up our tivers. 3. 


Delpbinus antiquorum, the dolphin, very rarely, but ſome- 
times ſeen here. 4. Phecæna, the porpuſs, called by Schon- 
£14, the northern Dolphin. © * 


FisH, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into. dry, 


Pickled, 


and r 


ee lunbas ict. ot. andioiut 20 
Dry, 8 t F Is E, is that which is falted and dried, either 


by the heat of the ſun, ot by fire. Such principally are the 
cod, ſtock-fiſb, berring, and pilchard. 91 


reen FISH js that lately falted, and which yet remains moiſt: 


as green cod, Se. 138 een 17 EIn 6 $995: Ih WE 
Pickled F Is is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle, made of ſalty 


vinegar,, Ge, as. ſalmon, cod, herring, mackarel, pilchard, 


anchovy, and oiffters. oO 0s | 
Red FI f, is ſome freſh Fiſh broiled on the gridiron, then 
fried in oil of oliyes, and barrelled up with a proper li- 


quor, as new olive oil, vinegar, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and 
laurel leaves, or other, herbs; Tbe beſt Fi thus prepared 


N tunny. e e 
Fi H, conſider 


urniture of the table; an * feeding, * 
5 4 ; l N 45 
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c. thereof, makes a peculiar art of no ſmall moment in the 


oeconomy of a gentleman's houſe and garden. 

To this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. deſcribed in their proper 
places, See FisH-pond, STEW, Oe. 

Some general rules and obſervations on the ſame ſubject, may 
not here be unacceptable, . 


For the breeding of FIS n, the quality of the pond, water, &c. 


proper for this end, is ſcarce determinable by any certain 
ſymptom, or rule : For fome very N ponds do not 
prove ſerviceable that way. One of the beſt indications of a 
breeding pond, is when there is good ſtore of ruſh, and 


graz ing about it, with gravelly ſhoals ; ſuch as horſe-ponds 


uſually have : So that when a water takes thus to breeding, 
with a few milters and ſpawners, two or three of each, a 


' whole county may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 


Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep down the ſtock 
of Fiſh ; for they prey much upon the ſpawn and fry of bred 
Fiſh, and will probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. 

As for pike, perch, tench, roach, &c, they are obſerved 
to breed almoſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; only 
eels never breed in ſtanding waters that are without ſprings ; 
and in ſuch are neither found, nor increaſe, but by putting in : 
Yet where ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not 
put in. And which is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever 
faw in an cel the leaſt token of propagation, either by milt, 
or ſpawn ; ſo that whether they breed at all, and how they 
are produced, are queſtions equally myſterious, and never yet 
reſolved, See GENERATION. 


For the feeding of F Is H, take the following remarks : 


1, In a ſtew, thirty or forty carps may be kept from October 
to March, without feeding ; and by fiſhing with tramels or 
flews in March, or April, you may take from your great 
waters, to recruit the s: But you muſt not fail to feed 


all ſummer, from March to October again, as conſtantly as 


cooped chickens are fed ; and it will turn to as good an ac- 
count, | 


2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the Fiſh, con- 


duces very much to their well eating and thriving, 


3. Any ſort of grain boiled, is good to feed with, eſpecially 
and malt, coarſe ground: The grains after brewing, 
while freſh and ſweet, are very proper; but one buſhel of 
malt not brewed, will go as far as two of grains : Chippings 
of bread, and orts of a table ſteeped in tap-droppings of 
ſtrong beer, or ale, are excellent food for carps. Of theſe 
the quantity of two quarts to thirty carps, every day, is *ſuf- 
ficient : And ſo fed morning and evening, is better than once 
a day only, 
There is a ſort of food for Fiſh, that may be called accidental, 
and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can be provided ; 
and this is, when the pools happen. to receive the waſh of 
commons, where many ſheep have paſture, the water is en- 
riched by the ſoil, and will feed a much greater number of 
carps, than otherwiſe it would do: And farther, the dung 
that falls from cattle ſtanding in water in hot weather, is 
alſo a very great nouriſhment to Fiſh. 955 
The beſt food to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs is eels; 
and without them it is not to be done, but in a long time. 
Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt meat. Breams 
put into a pike-pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to main- 
tain pikes ; which will take care they do not increaſe over- 
much: The numerous fry of roaches and rouds, which come 
from the greater pools into the pike-quarters, will likewiſe 
be good diet for them. 5 | 
Pikes in all ftreams, and carps in hungry-ſpringing waters, 
being fed at certain times, will come up, 
meat almoſt from your hand. 
The beſt feeding-place is toward the mouth of the pond, at 
the depth of about halfa yard ; for by that means the deep 
will be kept clean and neat ; the meat thrown into the water, 
without other trouble, will be picked up by the Fiſh, and 


nothing be leſt : Yet there are ſeveral devices for giving them 
food, eſpecially peas ; as a ſquare board let down with meat | 


on it. | 

When Fi/þ are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where their 
numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the beſt 
food. Thus carps may be fed and raiſed like capons, and 
tenches will feed as 3 but perch are not for a ſtew in 


As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of Fißb, 


beſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing- money; your land 
will be vaſtly improved, ſo as to be really worth, and yield 
more this way, than by any other employment whatſoever : 
For ſuppoſe a meadow of 2 J. per acre ; four acres in pond, 


will return every year a thouſand fed carps, from the leaſt | 


ſize to fourteen or fifteen inches long ; beſides pikes, perch, 
tench, and other fry : the carps are ſaleable, and will bring 
ſix-pence, .nine-pence, and perhaps twelve-pence a piece, 
amounting in all to twenty-five pounds, which is ſix pounds 
five ſhillings per acre. | 


Royal FisH ks, fee the article Roy ar Fiſbes. 
| FisKEs in aſtronomy, ſee the article PIs c Es. 


take their 


W 


FIS 


the order of creation: But they ſometimes TY 
fied by the perſons or Cie, who — © an. 
preferable to many birds, and beaſt "> 
bes are born divers ways; upright, imbo 
endorſed, ſurmounted of 4 — — Stare 
All Fiſbes born feeding, ſhould be termed devourin 1 
Thoſe born directly upright, ſhould be termed bauriant 
And thoſe born traveſe the eſcutcheon, naiant. TO: 
FISHERY, a commodious place for Fifbing ; or, a 3 
wherein great quantities of Fiſb are caught, See F ; . 
F Is HIN O. c im 
The principal Fiſheries of Europe, for ſalmon, herring, cod 
and mackarel, are along the coaſts of England, Scotland 
and Ireland: For whales about Greenland: For pearls * 
1 Eaſt and 1 . | 
ISHERY, alſo denotes the commerce of Fiſh; mo : 
the catching them for ſale. The 5 Fn pam rw 
branch of the Britiſh commerce. A great quantity of veſſch 
and ſea-men are employed therein; and beſides what is f t 
at home, above 200000 J. ſterling is yearly returned 2 
for herring, and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, feyeral 
of the Mediterranean, and iſlands of the Archipelago, 285 
et are our countrymen reproached, and with a 
of juſtice, for their remiſſneſs in this branch of trade. The 
advantageous ſituation of our coaſts might be of immenſe 
benefit to us, did not we let our neighbours over-reach us 
therein, The Dutch, French, Hamburghers, t&:c, come 
yearly in huge ſhoals, and not only take the fiſh from our 
own doors, but ſell them to us for our money, when they 
have done. 
Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore : No country in Eu- 
rope can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the fine 
» Wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers, Ge 
are ſtored. In the river Dee, it is ſaid, an hundred and fe. 
venty head of falmon is not very extraordinary for a fingle 
draught of a net: And the pickled ſalmon ſent hence, is al. 
lowed the beſt in Europe, The Scotiſh iſlands, eſpecially 
thoſe on the weſtern fide, do certainly lie moſt commodiouſly 
for carrying on the fiſhing trade to perfection. 
King Charles the firſt began the experiment, in conjunRion 
with a company of merchants ; but the civil wars ſoon {et it 
aſide, King Charles the ſecond made a like attempt ; but 
having preſſing occaſion for money, he was perſuaded to 
withdraw what he had employed in the Fißbery; at which 
ny merchants, joined with him, being diſpleaſed, did the 
ike. 


Since the Union, ſeveral efforts have been made, to retrieve | 


it; and there is now a corporation ſettled. on that footing, 
called the royal Britiſh Fiſbery, though now in a very lan- 
guiſhing condition, and ready to fink, _ 
Cod FiSHERY —— The Cad is a fiſh of 
with a frightful head; teeth in the bottom of the throat; 
its fleſh, white ; its ſkin browniſh on the back, white un- 
der the belly, and covered with thin tranſparent ſcales, 
It eats excellently, when freſh ; and, if well prepared and 
falted, will keep a long time, This fiſh, is commonly eaten 
among us in Lent, &c, under the denomination of Salt-FÞ, 
or Stock- Fiſh. - 1 | 
There are two kinds of falt cod; the one called green or 


white; and the other dried, or cured: though it is all the 


ſame fiſh ; only differently prepared. 

Green Cod—The chief Fiſheries for green Cod are in the bay of 
Canada, on the great and little Bank near the coaſt of New- 
foundland, the iſland of St. Peter, and the iſle of Sable: and 


hither, veſſels are yearly ſent from divers parts, both of Ame- 


rica and Europe. 


The veſſels uſed herein, are from an hundred, to an hun- 
dred and fifty tuns; which will bring thirty, or thirty-five | 


thouſand fiſh a-piece. 


The moſt eſſential articles in this Fiſhery, are three perſons 
who know how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, and 
to ſalt them; upon the ability of which laſt the ſucceſs of 


the voyage chiefly depends. 


Several authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in 1 


their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great and lit 

Bank of Cods, Newfoundland, ppt Oc. 2 hundred 
ears before Columbus's time; and that it was a Biſcayan 
ewfoundlandler, that gave the firſt intimation thereof to 


Columbus. 12 


St. Malo's named Cartier. But, be the inventor of 
name or nation he will, the invention is certainly highty 77 


luable: not a trading nation in Europe, but allows com- 
merce of Cod- ſiſd one of the moſt ſecure and gainful . 


known. 


The beſt and fatteſt Cod are thoſe taken on the. 
ſouth fide * Bank, which is a kind of ſubmarine 


mountain, one hundred and fifty leagues long, and 
broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-five from N 


land : thoſe on the north fide are much ſmaller, _. to > 


The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of February, 


pallage, pretty luge, - 


Others ſay, that the great Bank was diſcovered by a native of 
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FIS RH-days, ſee the article ABSTINENCE, oy 


FisHEs, in heraldry, are of themſelves of leſs eſteem in a coat 
armour, than beaſts and fowls, as being poſterior thereto in 


— 
4 


end of April; at which time Cad, which during . 
had retired to the 4 parts of the ſea, return to 
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Thoſe caught from March, to June, keep well enough; but 


f Auguſt, and September, ſoon ſpoil. 
| . — done in a month, or ſix weeks; 


ſometimes it holds ſix months. As Lent draws on, if the | 


ut half their cargo, they ſtrive to make 
— mh but ; the market being then the beſt, 
Some will make a ſecond voyage, before others have got 
loading for the firſt, Each fiſher only takes one cod at a 
ime; and yet the more experienced will take from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred per day; but this is the 
moſt ; for it is very fatiguing work, both on account of the 
weightineſß of the fiſh, and of the extreme cold which reigns 
_ — allowed the captain and failors, 1s one 
third of the Cod bring home ſound. _ 3 
They ſalt the Cod on board. The head being cut off, the 
belly opened, and the guts out 3 the ſalter ranges them in the 


bottom of the veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a 


reof. a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with falt: 
1 be lays another, which he covers as before; and 
thus he diſpoſes all the fiſh of that day, taking care never to 
mix the fiſh of different days together. 5 
By that time the Cod has lain thus to drain three or four 
days, they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and 
ſalted a-freſh. After this, they are no more to be touched, 
till the veſſel have its burden. bn 
Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveniency 

riage. | | 

D n the fiſhing of dry Cod, veſlels of all ſizes are uſed; 

though ſuch are generally choſe, as have large holds, by-rea- 
ſon this ſort of fiſh incumbers more than it burdens, 
As Cad is only to be dried by the ſun, the European veſſels 
are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have the bene- 
fit of $ ſummer for drying. Indeed, we ſend veſſels for 
Cod in June, and July; but thoſe only buy what had been 
fiſhed and prepared by the inhabitants. of the Engliſh colo- 
nies of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring parts ; in ex- 
change for which, we carry them meal, brandies, biſcuits, 

ulſe, moloſſes, linen, &c. 

The principal Fiſhery for dry Cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 


centia, from Cape-Roſe, to the Bay des Ex ; in which 
compals there are divers commodious ports for the fiſh to be 


dried in. 

The fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the ſame Kind with 
the green cod, is yet much ſmaller; whence it is the fitter to 
keep, as the falt takes more hold. | "350 : 

The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only this 
latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, and 
employs more hands; and yet ſcarce half ſo much falt is ſpent 
in this, as the other, 

When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in the 
ſame port; he whoſe ſhaloop firſt touches ground, becomes 
entitled to the quality and privileges of admiral ; has the 
choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the 
coaſt at his arrival. See ADMIRAL. 

As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and 


in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, covered 


with branches of fir, and fails over them; with a ſcaffold, 
fifty, or fixty foot long; and one third as much broad. 
While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſhing ; 
and as faſt as they catch, bring their fiſh, open them, 
and falt them on moveable : but the main falting 
1s performed on the ſcaffold. 
When the fiſh has taken falt, they waſh them ; and to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold : 
when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh thick, 
head againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt ; obſerving, while 
2 thus, to turn, and ſhift them four times every twenty - 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
twelve a- piece, to retain their warmth ; and continue to in- 
large the heap every day, till it becomes double its firſt bulk: 
at Bd they join two of theſe heaps into one, which they 
turn evety day, as before. Laſtly, they falt them over a- 
gain; beginning with thoſe that had been falted firſt ; and 
thus lay them in huge Ae as big as hay- ſtacks. | 
2 thus they reſt: ti they are carried a ſhip- board, where 
2 L r of ge diſpoſed for that purpoſe in 

e 0 v with mats all t 
their contracting any moiſture.— e ere de 


here ate four kinds of commodities drawn from Cod, viz. 
= N and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 
— the fiſh, and barrelled up: the rows, or eggs, which 
Fn. . and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt into the ſea, to 


W UN together, and particularly pilchards : and the 
dil, which is uſed in dreffing of — Se. _—_ 


e Scots catch a ſmall kind of Cod on the coaſts of Buchan, 
2 is highly prized, though very much like ling. They 
the 2 dry it in the ſun, upon rocks; and ſometimes in 
b but the greateſt part of it is ſpent at 


Herring Frs HERY.— The Herring is a ſinall ſalt-· water fiſh, 


with a blueiſh ba 


oy 


K. and a white flvered belly, not unlike 


the little ſhad fiſh ; whence it is called in Latin Aleſa minor: 
Rondeletius calls it Harengus, 
It is a popular error to believe the Herring to be the Halec 
of the Romans. The Halec was no particular fiſh, but a 
kind of ſauce, made of any fort of falt fiſh. The modern 
Herring ſeems to have been unknown to the antients : it is 
neither the Halec, nor Halex, nor Moenis, nor Lencomenis, 
nor the Gerres of Pliny, See Rondelet. de Piſcib, narin. 
I. v. c. 13. and Voſſius de Idolol. 
Herrings are chiefly found in the north ſea; It is ttue, there 
are Fiſheries elſewhere, but none ſo copious, 
They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons ; the firſt in June; 
July, and Auguſt ; the ſecond in Autumn: the latter ot 
which is the more conſiderable, on account of the fogs, which 
are very favourable to this kind of fiſhing, 
It is commonly ſaid, that no body ever ſaw a Herring alive; 
and that they die the minute they are taken out of the water : 
but there are inſtances to the contrary, 
The Herring is a fiſh of paſſage ; ſo that tis allowed to catch 
them on holidays, and ſundays: in the Decretal there is an 
expreſs chapter to this effect. They go chiefly in ſhoals, and 
are fond of following fire, or light ; and in their paſſage re- 
ſemble a kind of lightning themſelves, 
The Hollanders were the firſt who began the Herring Fiſhery, 
and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their paſſage. Their firſt 
regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1163. 
The method of ſalting and barrelling them, was not diſco- 
vered till the year 1416, tho' others date it from the year 
1397. Willoughby, in his hiſtory of Fiſhes, obſerves, that 
ill, Buckelſz, or Bachalen, a native of Bier Uliet, ren- 
dered his name immortal, by the diſcovery of the ſecret of 
curing and pickling Herring: He adds, that the emperor 
Charles V. coming into the Low Countries, made a journey 
to the iſle of Bier Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on pur- 


poſe to view the tomb of this firſt barreller of Herring. 


The Dutch begin their Herring Fiſhing on the 24th of 
June, and employ no leſs than two thoufand veſſels therein. 
Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, called Buſes, carrying 


from forty-five to ſixty tun, and two or three ſmall cannon. 


See BOAT. 
None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without a con- 
voy ; unleſs there be enough of them together, to make 
eighteen, or twenty pieces of cannon ; in which caſe they 
are allowed to go in conſerve, or company. Before they ſet 
out, they make a verbal convention ; which has the ſame 
force, as if it were in writing. 
Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by the French, and other nations ; and partly im- 
proved, and augmented with new ones: as, that no fiſher 
ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of another boat: 
that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind 
part of the veſlel : that when a boat is by any accident ob- 
liged to leave off fiſhing, the light ſhall be caft into the ſea : 
that when the greater part of a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and 
caſts anchor, the reft ſhall do the ſame, &c, | 
The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it, The 
nets wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have their 
eee ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry may be 
en. | | 
The commerce of Herring, both white, 7. e. pickled, and 
red, is very conſiderable ; but there are ſo many different 


ſorts prepared, in ſuch different ways, and different places, 


that it is hard to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. 
The white herrings cured by the Dutch, are in the greateſt 
repute : they are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according to 


their ſizes. The goodneſs of this commodity confifts in its 
being fat, fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ſame day it is taken, 


and with good falt, and well 


The Iriſh Herring are the next in value after thofe of Hol- 
land; and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce in- 
ferior to the beſt _— of Rotterdam, or Enkuyſen. The 


tted, falted, nor 
barrelled as the Dutch; and yet its taſte is excellent: nor is 


Scotch Herring is not ſo well prepared, 


it doubted, but that if the Scots were as careful in theſe cir- 


, cumſtances as their neighbours, their Herring would be the 
beſt in the world. The Herring fiſhed in England is incon- 


ſiderable; the fiſh being too dry and freſh for the market. 


Curing and preparing Herring, —1* For White or Pickled- Her- 


ring : As ſoon as the Herring are taken out of the ſea; one of 


the crew; appointed for this office, cuts them open, and takes 


out the guts, and every thing but the milts, and roes, which 


are always to be left in the —_—_ the fiſh; Then, 1 | 


them 'in freſh water, they are left the ſpace of twelve or fif- 
teen hours in a tub full of ftrong brine made of freſh wa- 
ter, and ſea falt, | | | 70. 
When they are taken out, drain them; and when well 
drained, put them up in z' taking care to diſpoſe and 
. or layers; g them 
a. down; and ftrewing a layer of falt 


prejudicial to the fiſn. 


2 For Red-Herringe « The fiſh being caught, they procee® 


at top, and 


When the barrel is full, they top it up very cloſe; that no 
and oaks any br our 3 either of FAIR very” 
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io waſh; gut, and lay them in brine, as for pickled-herring; 


only they let them lie double the time in brine, vix. twenty- 
four hours ; inaſmuch as they are to take all their ſalt here, 
whereas the other kind takes half its ſalt in the barrel. | 
When the Herring are taken out of the brine, they ſpit them, 
i. e. ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, and thus 
hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the purpoſe 3 
and when the chimney is as full as it will hold, which leſs than 
ten or twelve thouſand ſeldom effects, they make a little fire 
underneath of bruſh-wood, which yields a deal of ſmoak, 
but no flame, | | 
Here the Herring remain, till ſufficiently ſmoaked, and 
dried; which ordinarily is in twenty-four hours. 'Then they 
are taken down, and barrelled up for keeping. : 
Their goodneſs conſiſts in their being large, freſh, fat, oily, 
ſoft and pliable z their outſide of a yellow, golden colour; 
their roes, or milt, within them, and well falted and barrelled. 


Mackarel F 1s t R vy,—The Mackarel is a falt-water fiſh, with- 


out ſcales. Its body is round, and fleſhy ; terminating almoſt 
in a point, at each extreme. 

Some perſons well ſkilled in the naval architecture, hold its 
figure the moſt commodious for ſwimming of all others, and 
propoſe it as a model for the building of ſhips. | 


It is ordinarily about a foot long: when in the water, it | 


appears yellow; and when out of it, of a ſilver white, ex- 
cepting for ſtreaks, or ſpeckles of a deep blue, on the back, 
and ſides, | 

The Mackarel is found in large ſhoals, in divers parts of 
the ocean ; but eſpecially on the French and Engliſh coaſts. 
The fiſhing is uſually in the months of April, May, and 
June, and even July, according to the place, They enter 
the Engliſh channel in April, and proceed up to the ſtreights 
of Dover, as the ſummer advances ; ſo that by June they 


are on the coaſts of Cornwal, Suſſex, Normandy, Picardy, 


Sc. where the Fiſhery is moſt conſiderable. They are an 


FI 8 


blood, with dirty pickle, and bitter ; which lag 


deal of the oil from the fiſh, tö the great 1; draws 2 
When taken out of the pile, ers — 1 Owners, 
blood, ſcales, &c, at bottom, Which, with freq fl, al, 
NISC ek ae. 

ey now proceed to ſea wats; " "Ep 
dirt, and blood; and when aps bac es Bas oF th 
preſs them hard down, to ſqueeze but the Gil, wh; by and 
away at an hole in the bottom of the caſæ: A i a ile 
they are fit for fale, or uſe. this Rate 


. 


Salmon FisHERyY.,—The Salmon, according to ſo 


in the ſea; but the opinion of others ſets bett — breeds 
that he breeds in the clear ſandy parts of five > Warrante 
the mouths thereof. "They — ſpawn in I from 
and the young becomes a Samblit the following year, ber, 
few months a large Salnen. The milter and Faw. fal 
performed their office, betake themſelves to the Wy Vin 
their return be prevented by wears, or the like; the. 0 
ſick; tcan, pine away, and die in two years * 4 me 
ſpawn in the mean time, thy produce is a ahne Sah 
called Segger, which will never arrive at the natür hut 
it being the ſea that makes them grow big, and the r k; 
fat. The female is diſtinguiſhed way the male; in 5 ki 
noſe is longer and more hooked; its ſcales not 6 b 4 
its body ſpeckled over with dark-brown ſpots; its 
ter, and its fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and I 
the taſte, In ſpawning time, when they repait 
up to the rivers, ſcarce any thing can ſtop their progress W. 
have ſeen them leap up cataracts arid precipices niit 06 


| high. > Many yards 


The chief Salmon Fiſheries in Europe, are along the g. 
of England, Scotland, and Irdang, The Alg ae 
begins about che firſt, of January, and Eds by the fe 
September. It is performed with nets; in the places where 
the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea; and along the ſea. 


excellent food, freſh 3 and not to be deſpiſed, when well 
prepared, pickled, and put up in barrels. r 
Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the water wherein Mackarel | They allo fiſh for them higher up in the rivers; ſometimes 
has been boiled, yields a light, after ſtirring it a little. — 8 .I N 
The fiſh is taken two ways; either with a line, or nets: | made for the purpoſe, with iron grates therein, {6 tho? 
the latter is the more conſiderable ; and is performed in the | as that the fiſh, in going up the river, open them with theit 
night-time, The rules obſerved in the fiſhing of Mackare!| bead; but are no fooner entered, than the gite claps to, 
* much the fame as thoſe already mentioned in the fiſhery of Thus the Salmon are incloſed as in a reſervoir, where it is 
rrings. | 
2 two ways of pickling them: The firſt is, by 
opening and gutting them, and filling the belly with falt, 
crammed in as hard as poſſible with a ſtick : Which done, | | 
they range them in ftrata or rows, at the bottom of the] ſpear, or liſter. In ſome” parts of Scotland, it is flid, the 
veſſel, ftrewing ſalt between the layers. | | the 
In the ſecond way, they put them immediately into tubs full ſhallow parts, ſhoot them with fire-arms. 
of brine, made of freſh water, and falt ; and leave them to] 
ſeep, till they have imbibed falt enough to make them keep: 
After which they are taken out, and barrelled up; taking 
care to preſs them cloſe down. | 
Pearl FISHER. See the article PER AR L Fiſhery. | a ö | 
Pilchard Frs HER. — The Pilchard is a ſmall ſalt- water fiſh, | with a line, and hook. He bites beſt in the afterhioon, about 
bigger than the anchovy ; but leſs than the herring, which' 
in other reſpects it reſembles. Its head is yellow; belly 
white; and back a ſea- green. It eats admirably, freſh, or 
lightly ſalted. n | +1 
There are ſeaſons for fiſhing. the Pilchard ; which, like the] the garden-worm, if well ſcoured,” and Kept tyenty days in 
herring and anchoyy, is a fiſh- of paſſage, They are pre-“ mo. The Salmon never ſtays long in à place, but is con- 
pared and ſalted much as the anchovy is; with this difference,'| tinuully ſhifting to be: as near the" ſpring head as poſlble 
that the head is cut off the latter: But the Pilchard were | and ſwimming generally in the deepeſt an 'BiSaileft parts of 
diſtinguiſhable from the anchovy, even though its head were] the rivers,” near' the' groun ? 
off likewiſe; the Pilchard having a very flat back, and the' | worms well ſcoured on your hook at once, 4 if you were 
anchovy a round one. See ANCHOowvY. 25 | | 
The chief Pilchard Fiſheries are along the coaſts of Dalmatia, bait,” before you ſtrike. Some ule a 2 the top « 
to the ſouth of the iſland Iſſea; on the coafts of Bretagne, tlie rod, through which the line may be let 7 ö ably length 
from Bell. iſand as far as Breſt; and along the coaſts of at pleaſure, by a reel near at hand. 8 5 1757 
Cornwal and Devonſhire.  ' | 2 | SlurgemFisHEeR y — TheSthrgeon'isa large ef, wich af 
That on the coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not its ſeaſon runs up the rivers; hay lng a ſhaty pollited ſnout, 
only furniſhes all Greece; but a great part of Italy. That 'flat belly, and bluiſh back,. Stufgernf ate *reckbnied am 


coaſts there about. The ſiſh are ſeen to croud thither fre. 


on the coaſts of Bretagne, employs yearly above three hundred the number of royal fiſnes; and Wheſ left on tho 15 
2 to the king: but when taken out at ſea; ate the property « 


ſloops, and moſt of the ſeamen of the country. Wii f | 
The fiſh caught on our coaſts, though bigger, are not ſo | ; {| e 
much- valued; as thoſe on the coaſts of France; owing prin-- There are Stuyg#oiis of all ſizes; and We even read of os 
cipally to their not being ſo thoroughly cured; The ſeaſon | twenty foot long: but the middle ſize are köftel bel. 
ö | is from June to September.. n Some Will have this the Suri of the antiefts: 
a | The Pilchards naturally follow the light; and will gather It is of the roe, or eggs of this" fiſh; "that" the Cavear, 45 
. about a boat which bears a light in the night- time; which] Kavia, fo much prized by the Italiafls, Gr. is pf 
contributes much to the facility of the Fey. CAVEAR. Neri Falten ni 
5 On the coaſts of France they make uſe of the roes of cod-· Sturgenn, when freſn; eats ddliciouſ > Jo take it keep, 
| fiſhy, as a bait 3 which, thrown into tlie ſea, makes them riſe they falt or pickle it in large pieces, a put thetti'up in caghy 
1 from the bottom, and run into the nets, placed for the pur- from-twerity-five to fifty pounds 1 a 
; On our coaſts,:there are ' perſons poſted a. ſhore, who ſpying | of the Wolga, in the-Caſpian'ſea'y whe M Mi 
$ | by the colour of the water where the ſhoals/arez make ſigns employment for # preat nuinhef of men. en, 
q do the boats; to get among them, to caſt” their nets;” They are not caught in nets, but in 4 Kind of. iN 


- 


. 135 When taken, the fiſh are brought to a warehouſe on. ſnore, formied'by huge ſtaes; diſpoſed in triangle refehnting the 
| where they are laid up in broad piles, | ſupported by backs — — timẽs repeat jt Theſe bn Peri en 
. and ſides. e eee I on the fide towards the ſea, and cloſe an the fer; FAV 
| | As re them, they ſalt them with bay- ſalt ; ini-which'| mans tlie fiſh, aſcending in its ſealpn"up - 91 10 9152 
. ing ſoaking twenty or thirty days, they run out à deal of raſſts itſelf in theſe” ffHO 5g a Ar 6 a 
Cs 2 4 . 


1 n itſelf, to go back again; by reaſon of its bulk, 
Zo Ak, = Ellen wich a ſort of harping iron. 

The chief object of this Fiſhery is the roe or ſpawn; 8 
s 2 commodity as much uſed in Muſcovy, as 1 ä ” 
Holland; and there are $turgeons that furniſh four hundred | 
pounds thereof, It is only the leſſer and younger Sturgeon 


CE a Es. bet bit 55 acct 28 
1 7 — Y, or — be FisHER y,—This huge fiſh, 


here obſer 
* ny os ſort are thoſe about. Spitzberg, ſome of 
them amounting to, two hundred foot in length. Thoſe on 
the coaſts of America are about ninety, or an hundred and 
thoſe on the coaſts of Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, the 
ſmalleſt of all, Sce WHALE. 


The Dutch have upwards of theſe hundred years had the | 


pale Fiſhery almoſt to themſelves ; and it is now eſteemed 
— — — branches of their flouriſhing trade. The 
chief merchants of the ſeveral. provinces aſſociate themſelves 


; body, for the carrying it on; and ſend every year 
ry * flect "of veſlels to —_= north ſeas for the purpoſe. 


ted to make their firſt eſtabliſhments in Green- 
1 they have ſince fixed their Fiſhery 
from the latitude of 


T 
had, but not ſucceeding, they 
about the weſtern coaſt of Spitzberg, 
2 deg. 2 min. to 80 deg. 

is preſent year 1725. pa 
os 1 to | 1 wth them; and by the extraordinary 
ſucceſs they met withal in their firſt attempt, beyond any 
of their neighbours, will no, doubt be induced to perſiſt 
To 7 ſome idea of the manner and importance of this 
trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the diſcipline of a long time 
obſerved in the bale Fiſhery; the method of wa the 
cargo and equipage of a veſlel ; and the prodyce thereo 1 
The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, econſiſting 
of twelve articles ; the principal whereof, are : 


That in caſe a fiſhing veſſel be ſhipwreck'd, and the cap- | 


in and crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet ſhall take 
1 in; and the ſecond veſſel take half of them from the 
firſt : but that no veſſel ſhall, be obliged to take any of the 
loading of a veſſel ſhipwreck d: that what effects of a ſhip- 
wreck'd veſſel, which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, another 
captain ſhall find, and take up, upon his arrival in Holland, 
he ſhall account for one half of them to the proprietors of 
the ſhipwreck d veſſel, clear of all expences: that if the 
crew deſert a ſhipwreck'd veſſel, they ſhall have no claim to 
any of the effects ſaved ; but the whole ſhall go to the pro- 
prietor; but if they be preſent, when the effecis are ſaved, 
and aſſiſt therein, they ſhall have one fourth thereof: that if 

a perſon. kill a fiſh on the ice, it ſhall be reputed his own, 
ſo long as he leaves any perſon with it ; but the minute he 
leaves it, it becomes the due of the firſt captain that comes 
that way, but that if a fiſh be tied to an anchor, or a rope 
faſtened to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its firſt proprietor, 
though he leave it alone: that if any perſon be wounded, or 


which | 


ved, is chiefly caught in the north | 


the Engliſh South-Sea company | 


F IS 


5 the fiſh are larger and fatter, the further 2 you go: 
ome captains will venture as far as 80, or 82 deg. of north lat, 
Each veſſel of three hundred tuns has fix ſhaloops; and each 
ſhaloop ſix haxpineers, with five ſeamen to row it. To | 
every ſhaloop, there are ſeven lines, of three inches circum- bl 
ference; five of them in the hind-part of the veſſel, and 
two before, The hind lines together make fix hundred fa- 
thoms, and with-the addition, of the other two, eight hun- ns 
dred and eighty. If the whale dive deeper, or run further | 43 
underneath the ice, the lines muſt be cut, leſt the ſhaloop be h 
drawn after it, _ n | . 
The inſtrument, wherewith the execution is done, is a harp- 
ing iron, or javelin, five or fix foot long, pointed with ſteel, 
in a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow. | 
The harpineer, upon ſight of the fiſh, from one end of the 
ſhaloop, where he is placed, flings the harping iron with all 
his might againſt the ches back; and if he be ſo happy as 
to make it penetrate the ſkin and fat, into the fleſh, he lets 
90 a ſtring faſtened to the harping iron, at the end whereof 
is a dry gourd, which ſwimming on the water, diſcovers 
whereabout the whale is; who, the minute he is ſtruck, 
plunges to the bottom. See HaneinG-IroN, __ 
If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpineer takes 
occaſion to give him a freſh wound ; till, fainting by the 
los of blood, the men have an opportunity of approaching 
him; and thruſting a long ſteeled lance under his gills into 
his breaſt, and through the inteſtines, which diſpatches him: 
and when the carcaſs begins to float, they cut off the fins 
and tail ; and tying a rope to the place where the tail was, 
ſwim to the velfal, where he is taken in. See HARPINEER. 
When they have got their quota of whales, they begin to take 
the blubber, or fat, and the fins, or whale-bone. 5 
In order to this, the whale is hoiſted over- board, and kept 
ſuſpended above the water, by two ropes, the one tied around 
his neck, the other about his tail; and under the carcaſs 
are two ſhaloops, placed to receive what may chance to 
drop. | | | a 
This done, three or four men go down upon the whale, with 
a kind of calkers, or irons on their feet, to prevent their 
flipping. They begin td open him on the ſide, and proceed 
downwards to the belly ; cutting off all the lard or fat, in 
pieces of about three foot broad, and eight long : beſide the 
fat on the ſides, they likewiſe cut off that of the throat, 
and the under lip, leaving all the lean behind. — They next 
proceed to the wha/e-bone, which they cut off with 932 
aw of the fiſh, and 


- 


, 


made for the purpoſe, from the upper 
make it up in packets. See Fin. The at and bone thus pro- 
cured, what remains of the whale, they leave for the bears, 
who are very fond of if. 5 | 
In proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt 
of the crew are employed in ſlicing them ſmaller, and pick- 
ing out all the lean. When this is prepared, they ſtow it 
under the deck, where it lies, till the fat of all the whales is 
on board: then, cutting it till ſmaller, they put it up in 


lamed in the ſervice, the commiſſioners of the Fiſhery under- 
take to procure him a reaſonable ſatisfaction ; to which the 
whole fleet ſhall contribute. | . | 
| Beſide this general regulation, which all the captains, pilots, 
and maſters of veſſels are obliged to ſweat to ſee obſerved, 
before they put to ſea ; there is alſo a particular one for each 
ſhip's crew, which they are all ſwore to execute, in preſence * 
of one of the commiſſioners, who goes aboard every ſhip, to 
receive the oath... 2 J 
This regulation is a kind of charter- party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain of 
an amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain : that they 
will not get drunk; nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of 
half their Wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of the Whole: 
that no body ſhall lay wagers, on the good or ill ſucceſs of 
the fiſning; nor buy, or ſell, on theſe conditions, in caſe 
we take one or more Fiſh, on penalty of twenty-five flo- 
rins: that they will be contented with the proviſions al- 
lowed them; and that they will never light fire, candle, or 


match, by night or day, 

„„ bn 

After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, 
do receive. the cuſtomary. gratuity before their ſetting out, 
with an aſſurance of another ſum 
tion to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing, 


he captain, on this oëcaſion, receives 


an hundred and hfty florins 3. the pilot, from forty,. to fixty; ; 2 Embden - - - - - - <- 2 
each harpineer, from forty, to fifty florins ; the other offi- | 1 Lubeck VV 
ders, from twenty-lix, to thirty-ſix floring ; the elder failors | — Inn 
twenty ; and the younger twelve, _. OC re Tn all, 197. veſſels took 3 1968 0 
The fleet, which conſiſts moſtly . of fluyts, from C RENE #5 8 
three hundred tuns, and fro | thirty-five men. to. forty-one, | - ln 1/23. 1 
uſually ſets fall about the Pinging of April, and take its“ "144 Dutch vellels t 4487 whales,” © 
ecourſe by the iſles of Iceland, from 60 to bi degrees of Ja 12 Engliſh - < - - 4j 
| pum: 2 0 0 rg t them 2 weſt, it ſteer g 43 Hamburghers - - -- - - 46, _ 
northward, through, 7 3, 74> and 75 des. of At, wilicte che, 1 Bremen» 2 - 8. 
begin to find en . 3 n 28 r . * 1 
is through theſe huge beaps of. ice, wherewith the Whole!“ 2 Flenſburr g „% a 
JR led, that they-firſt begin to ſpy ,, r er 5 | 
V. mot of the veſſels fix their abode for the fiſhing But, fa all, 226 veſſels to- _— 
0 1. I, 8 f r 53 The 


— 


withdut the captain's leave, on the 


at their return, in propor- 


1 
_ Daniſh; twelve of Bremen; two of Embden; and one of bf 11 
In the preſent year 1725. there were two hundred and twenty- 1 1% 
_ fix veſitls ; whereof one hundred and forty-four were Butch ; 1 
twelve Engliſh ; forty-three Hamburghers ; twenty-three of 1 
Bremen; two of Berghen; two of Flenſburg. Their cap- . 
tures each year were as follow. is, e 4 de | . 
enen e en e. 
129 Dutch veſſels took 1255 whales, 
47 Hamburgh ers 449 
N 28 8 —— — Þ +, 6 - 113, 1 pen 
4 Danes 52 


from an hundred , to] 


tubs, in the hold, or bottom of the veſſel, cramming them 
very full and cloſe, _ | 
Nothing now remains, but to fail homewards, where the 
fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil. See 
WHrhaALE. 1 Ee 
Produce of one year's Whale FISHER y.—To ſtate the produce, 
we make choice of the Fiſhery of 1697, as being the greateſt, 
and moſt fortunate, that ever was known : to which we ! 
will add that of the preſent year. | Re WH 
In the year 1697, there were an hundred and ninety-ſeven | 
. veſſels of divers nations; whereof aii hundred and twenty-nine 


I Shs eerotnent, re, mee» er 
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were Dutch ; forty-ſeven Hamburghets; two Swediſh 3 four 
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The Dutch captures in 1697. produced 41344 puncheons of 
The Hamburghertr - - 16414 (blubber 


The Swedeees 540 
The Danes 1710 
The Br emeners - - — — — = - 37 go 


The Embdeners - - - 848 


The Engliſh captures in 1725. produced 1000 puncheons of 


blubber, and 20 tuns of whale- bone. 

Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty florins 
* Dutch, or 2 J. 15 3. Engliſh, the current price in the year 
1697. the total produce of the year's 7 amounts to 
175521 J. 10s. ſterling.— As to fins, or I bale- bones, ſetting 
ho at two thouſand weight per Mhale; and an hundred 
weight at 41. 45s. they will yield 171233 J. which added to 
the former ſum, amounts to 346754 J. 10 5. whereof, the 
ſhare belonging to the Dutch, was 2287 37 I. 

On the ſame footing might the produce of the Fiſhery of the 
preſent year be eaſily ſtated. It will come far ſhort of that 
of 1697 ; which indeed vaſtly tranſcends what has ever been 
known : each veſſel, taking one with another, caught that 
year ten Whales 43, and the preſent year only one J/hal: 3 ; 
though the Englith, more happy than the reſt, caught above 
two a-piece, But it may be added, that the /Yhales of the 
. year being larger and fatter than thofe of 1697. pro- 
duced one with * forty puncheons of blubber; and 


Eel FISH ING. The Eel is a freſh- water fiſh, much in 


* * — — 


IS 


ground. To catch Dace in winter, the bait is a white... 
with a Jarge red head, gathered after the Seeg = 1 
ſandy grounds. — The noſtrums for roaches are alſo Wi,” 


ed for Dace. | 

of a ſerpent : Naturaliſts have long been divided. a; *＋ 
manner how it is produced whether by generation * cke 
ruption, as worms are; or by certain glutinous dew d 2 
which, falling in May and June on the banks of ſome d, 
and rivers, are by the heat of the ſun turned into «1; The 
is certain, that there is not the leaſt appearance of ſex bs dif. 
rence therein, Abr. Mylius, in a treatiſe of the or; 5 1 
animals, deſcribes a method of producing them b Wy "x 
fays, that if you cut up two turfs, covered with May d 1 
and lay one on the other, the graſſy fide inwards, and th 
expoſe them to the heat of the ſun, on the banks of a wa : 
in a few hours time there will ſpring from them an 1 
quantity of Eelt.— The kinds of Eels are various: Some 70 
duce them to four ; the ſilver Eel; a greenifh, called 995 
grey Eel; a blackiſh Eel, with a broad flat bead: me g 
Eel with reddiſb fins, The firſt is allowed to generate * 
viviparous, and the young, when it comes from the einge 
is no bigger than a ſmall needle.” See GENERATION Ws 
"The ſilver Eel may be caught with divers baits ; particu 
lafly powdered beef, garden-worms, or lobs, minnows, ben; 
gut, fiſh, garbage, &c, But as they hide themſelves in win. 


ter in the mud, without ſtirring out for ſix months and in 
the ſummer take no delight to be abroad in the day, the moſt 
proper time to take them, is in the night, by faſtening a Ine 
to the bank · ſide, with a lay ing hook in the water. Or à line 
may be thrown at large with a good ſtore of hooks haited, and 
plambed, with a float, to diſcover where the line les, i the 


thoſe others only thirty-three puncheons, 
FIS H-GARTH, according to Skinner, ſignifies an engine 
to take Fiſh ; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam or 
ware in a river, where theſe engines are laid and uſed. 
FISH-GLUE ; fee the article Ic#n THY ocoLLA. 
FISHING, the act, or art of catching Fiſh, See FIS H. 


Fiſhing is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its inſtrument, into 
that performed with the net, for fiſh that go in ſhoals ; and 
that with the hook, for ſolitary fiſh : Which latter is properly 
called Angling. See ANGLING. | 
Fiſhing again, is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its object, into 
that performed in falt-water ; and that in freſh. The firſt 
practiſed for whales, herring, cod, ſalmon, pearls, mackarel, 
and other ſea-fiſh. See FishERy. The latter practiſed 
for pike, trout, carp, tench, perch, dace, eels, G c. 
The inftruments principally uſed in Angling, or Fiſhing with 
the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. See FisH1NG- 
rod, FiSHING-hook, FIS HIN O-, &c. | | 
The points on which the art of Fiſhing chiefly turns, are the 
proper ſeaſon, place, bate, and manner of application. What 
relates to each hereof, we ſhall here entertain the reader 
withal, in the ſeveral kinds of Fiſhing, chiefly practiſed 
among us. 2 | 

arp FISHING. — The Carp is n held the queen of 
freſh- water- fiſn. It is exceedingly ſubtle, and of all others, 
the cel only excepted, lives longeſt out of water. Mr. Ray 
aſſures us, that in Holland they have a ſpeedy way of fatten- 
ing them, by hanging them up in a net in a cellar, and feed- 
ing them with white bread and milk. Th 
times in one year; for which reaſon we ſeldom meet with 
male or female, without either milt or ſpawn. Their na- 
tural place is a pond ; in running waters they rarely, if ever, 
breed. To make them fat and large, it is a good way, when 
the pond is low, in April, to rake all the fides thereof with 
an iron rake, and fow hay-ſeeds-thereon, By autumn there 
will be a crop of graſs; which coming to be overflowed, as 
the pond riſes, will be a fine feeding place for them. | 


A world of patience is required to angle for Carp, on account | 
of their incredible policy. They always chule to lie in the 


deepeſt places: They ſeldom bite in cold weather; and in 
hot, a man cannot be too early, or too late for them. 
When they do bite, there is no. fear of the hold, The baits 
are, the 'red- worm, in March; the cadew, in June; 


and the 1 in July, Auguſt, and September. 


Proper paſtes may alſo be prepared for him; as honey ànd 
fugar, wrought together, and thrown in pieces into the 
water, ſome hours before you begin to angle. Honey and 
white crumbs of bread mixed together do alſo make a good 
paſte. | | 13 | 

Chub FIS HING.— The Chevin, or Chub, is a freſh-water fiſh, 
with a large head. It ſpawns in March, and is very ſtrong, 
though inactive, yielding in a very little time, after he is 
ſtruck ; and the larger he is, the quieter, His bait is any 
kind of worm, or fly, particularly the large yellow moth ; 
alſo grain, cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an ox's back, &c. 
He affects a large bait, and variety of them at the fame hook. 


Early in the morning angle for him with ſnails; but in the 
heat of the day chuſe fome other bait ; and in the aſternoon 
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be uſed, he is to de ſaſtened to the hook U 


morning. The roach does here well for a bait, the hook be- 
ing laid in his mouth. — Another uſual way of catching 
Eels, called ſuiggling, is performed in the day time, 'by 
taking a ftronz line, or hook baited with a ob, or parden- 
worm, and reſorting to ſuch holes and places, as Fel; uſe to 
abſcond in, near mills, wears, or flood-gates ; where, the 
bait being gently put into the hole, by help of a deft ſtick, 


the Eel will certainly bite. — Bobbing for El; is another 


method : In order to this, ſcour fome large lobs, and with a 
needle run a twiſted filk through them, from end to end, tak- 
ing ſo many as may be wrapped a dozen times round a board. 
Tie them faſt with the two ends of the ſilk, that they may 
hang in ſo many links. This done, faſten all to à ſtrong 


cord, and about an handful and half above the worms fix 


a plummet, three quarters of a pound weight; and make 


the cord faſt to a ſtrong pole: Fiſhing with theſe in muddy 


water, the Eels will bite haſtily at the bait, © When you 
think they have ſwallowed it, gently draw up the line, and 


bring them aſhore as ſoon as may be. Others uſe an Fel 


ſpear, with three or four forks, or jagged "teeth; which they 
firike at random in the mhd. 


| | Flounder FISHING.— The Flomder is à flat fea or river fin; 
breed (ſeveral | 


caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of the 
day; in a Twift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in the #ill deep. 
The beſt bait is red-worms, waſps, and gentles. 


Gudgean FISH IN O. — The Gudgeon is a Imall fiſh, of a very 


delicious taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the ſummer 


ſeaſon, and feeds in ſtreams, and on gravel; fligkting all 


kind of flies: But is eaſily taken with a ſmall red worm, 
fiſhing near the ground; and being a Teather=mouthed fiſh, 
will not eaſily be off the hook, when ſtruck, The Gudgen, 


may either 'be- fiſhed for with a float, the hook being on the 
ground; or by hand, with à running line on "the ground, 
without cork, or float. He will bite well at waſps, gentles, 


and codbaits; and one may even fiſh him with two or three 
hocks at the ſame time; which makes good ſport.” When 
you angle for Gudgeont, ſtir up the ſand or gravel with a long 
pole, Which will make them gather to the place, and bite the 
faſter, whe a } ;- 20 0 Ed - 


Pearch or Perch FisHING, The Pearch or Perch is hook. 


back'd, not unlike a hog ; armed with ſtiff briffles, and his 
' ſides with dry thick ſcales: He is voracious, and will venture 
on his own kind; even with greater courage than the pike. 
He ſeldom grows above two foot long: He ſpawns in Febru- 
ary, or March, and bites beſt when the {ſpring is far pen” 
The proper dale are, the 1 9 8 minnow, 
, 


and f 
as alſo the lob-worm, bab, oak- worm, gentle, waſß. 


AT cbadait. The minnow yields the beſt por Which 15 


a > L N . 2 2 = * ter. | 
back fin, and kept ſwimming about mid 1 an of his ex 
Lader naue. 


F IM of PAI REIN fp; of 
to be alive, and ſtuck on the hook through Mee bh 


When the fiſh bites, as he is none bf 


kind, be muſt have time to pouch his 'bait, The beſt 


i fiſh for him at yon or fly, 

i Dace, and Dare FIS HIR G. The Dace and Dare, bearing a 
| near reſemblance to each other, in kind, fize, ' goodneſs, 
= feeding, cunning, &c. we join them together. y bite 
] at any fly; but eſpecially the ſtone cadew fly, or May fly, aters :"Þ n. and, the 
0 ite latter end of April, and moſt part of May ; and the ant] longeſt lived of all fiſhes,” The e is bet er twins 
| fly in June, July, Auguſt, ' Oc. They rarely refuſe a fiy ] coarſer. the food ; and fo vice vera. s fiſh abr. | 
| a-top of the water, in a warm day; but when fiſh un- in ſhodls, but always ſingle ; being very Tapacion ens 
der ater for den, ich beſt is be fin a handful of tel i e en bis wa lad, "He bee l eee, 
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P 
to fith for Kim, is in the turnimg of the water eddy, in a good 
e ee ee 
Pike FisHI XG. —Tbe Pile is Yeputed the tyrant of . 
mon evident of atufallſte, be i tds 


waters: By the com 
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arc Ph beſt ſort is in rivers: The worſt in meres and 
— His — food is piekeral - weed, frogs, and what 
| iay hold on. b ; | | 
2 5 ways of fiſhing for the Pike ; by the ledger- 
bait, and the walling-bait. 1? The ledger-bait is that, 
| fixed in one certain place, and which the angler may leave 
behind him. Of this kind; the beſt is ſome living bait, as a 
dace, roach, gudgeon; br ſome living frog. To apply it, it 
2 fab, Rick the hook through his upperlip ; then faſtening it 
to a ſtrong line, ten or twelve yards long, tie the other end 
of the line to ſome ſtake on the ground, or bough of a tree, 
near the Pike's uſual haunt ; letting the line paſs over the 
fork of a ſtick, placed for the purpoſe, ſuſpending the hook, 
and about à yard of line in the water; but fo, as that when 
the Pike bites, the fork may give way, and let him have line 
enough to his hold and paunch. If the bait be a frog, the 
arming wire is to be put in at his mouth, and out at his gills, 
and one of the legs to be ſtitched, or tied over the upper joint 
of the wire, 20 The walking-bait, is that which the iſher 
caſts in, and conducts with a rod, & c. This is performed 
by a troll, with a winch to wind it up withal. At the top of 
the rod is to be placed a ring for the line to be run through. 
The line, for two yards and à quarter next the hook; to be 
of ſilk double, and armed with wire, the length of ſeven 


piece of lead, ſo as to ſink the fiſh bait, which is to be a gud- 
geon, with its head downwards, Thus diſpoſed, the bait to 
de caſt up and down; and if you feel the fiſh at the hook, | 
give him length enough to run away with the bait, and 
paunch it: Then ſtrike him with a ſmart jerk. To fiſh with | 
a dead bait, uſe a minnow, yellow frog, dace, or roach, | 
anointed in gum of jey, diſſolved in oil of ſpike 3 and ea 

it were the Pike frequents. After it has lain a little while at 
the bottom, draw it to the top, and ſo up the ſtream, and 
you will quickly perceive a Pile in earneſt purſuit thereof. 
The fiſh bites beſt about three in the afternoon, in clear 
water, with a gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer, to 


ſpring he bites beſt early in the morning, and late at night. 
Another method of ' fiſhing for Pike, ſee under Hu x 
ING. | | 6 | 
Roach FISH ING. The Roach, or Rochet, is no delicate, but a 

very ſilly fiſh. Thoſe in rivers are more valued, than thoſe 


ſpawn about the middle of May. an 
To angle for this fiſh in April, cads or worms are proper 


bait is always to be under water; for the fiſh will not bite 
a-top. Others uſe a May fly, in that ſeaſon, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, In autumn a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the crumb of 
white bread, moulded with a little water, laboured with the 


red-lead, In winter, gentles are the beſt bait.—Sprouted 
malt; the young brood of waſps, and bees, dipt in blood; 


/ s in all 
orts of paſtes, made up of ſtrong ſcented oil, or with tar: 


ſeaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in | 
g. in the cold months of 
2 and November; whereas all the other ſpecies ſpawn 
80 r weather. There are divers kinds of this 
1 6: valuable; but the beſt are the red and'yellow'Trouts ; 
and of theſe the female, diſtinguiſhed by a de bead and 
Per body, is preferred. They are known to be in" ſea- 
ſon by their 
other fiſh, © All- winter long -t 


minnows and May. — 
= their prime. | «oat witodogs Frcs mm) 

es 14 8 the Paut ds, catched, are-the 
f Worms are her =_ x : atural, ou. artificial, The proper 


— 
worm, 


inches: On the ſhank of the hook is to be faſtened a ſmooth | 


the end of autumn; but in winter all day long; and in the | 


in ponds; though the latter are much the larger. They | 
| N 


baits ; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer. The 


hands into a tough paſte, and coloured, not very deep, with 


and the thick blood of ſheep, halt dried, are noſtrums in this | 


worm, and maggot, or gentle, eſpecially the two firſt ; but 
| Whatever worms are uſed, they are the better for keeping, 
which is to be done in an earthen pot, with moſs frequent!y 
changed. For the minnow; ſlip the hook through his mouth, 
and the point and beard out of the tail, ſo as it may lie al- 
moſt ſtraight” on the hook. Then try againſt the ſtream, 


whether it will turn. In defect of a minnow, a ſmall roach 
may ſerve the turn ; or for want of either, an artificial one 
may be made of cloth, by the life, which is found every 
whit as good a bait as the natural one. 
For fiſhing with flies, either natural or artificial, ſee F i s H- 
ING Fly, | 8 
FIsHINOG-FI x, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh. 
See FISH and FISHINSG. 5 
The Fly is either natural or artificial. | 
Natural Flies are innumerable ; The more uſual on this occa- 
ſion are the Dun-Fly, the Stone or May- Fly, the Red-Fly, 
the Moor- Fly, the Tawny-Fly, the Vine-Fly, the Shell- Fly, 
the Cloudy and Blackyſh-Fly, the Flag-Fly ; alſo Caterpillars, 
Canker- Flies, Bear-Flies, &c. all which appear ſooner or 
later, according to the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the 
ſpring. To know the particular V the fiſh moſt covets, 
when you come in the morning to the river. ſide, beat the 
buſhes with your rod, and take up what variety you can of 
all ſorts of Flies; try them all, and you will quickly know 
which are in greateſt eſteem : Not but that fiſh will ſome- 
times change their Fly ; but it is only when they have glutted 
themſelves therewith. | "41 
There are two ways to fh with natural Flies, either on the 
ſurface of the water, or alittle underneath ir. 
In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not your natu- 
ral Fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but rather 
let it glide freely towards him with the ſtream: But if it be in 
a ſtilhand flow water, draw the Ey ſlowly ſideways by him, 
which will make him eagerly putſue. | 
The artificial Fly is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering weather, 
when the waters are ſo troubled by the winds, that the natu- 
ral Fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 
Of this artificial Fly, there are reckoned no leſs than twelve 
ſorts ; of which theſe are the principal. 
1. The Dun-Fly, in March, made of dun wool, and the 
feathers of a partridge wing. 
wool, and the feathers of a black drake; the body made of 
the firſt, and the wings of the latter. 3. The Stone- Fly, in 
April, the body made of black wool, dyed yellow under the 
wings, and tail. 4. The Ruddy-Fly, in the beginning of 
May; the body made of red wool, and bound about with 
black ſilk, with the feathers of a black capon, which hang 
dangling on his ſides, next his tail. 5. The yellow, or green- 
ib Fly, in June; the body made of black wool, with a yel- 
low liſt. on either fide, and the wings taken off the wings of 
a buzzard, bound with black broken hemp. 6. The 2zaori/h 
Fly ; the body made of duskiſh wool, and the wings with the 
blackiſh mail of a drake. 7. Tawny Fly, till the middle of 
June; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made con- 
trary one againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white 
drake. 8. The Vaſp-Fyy, in July; the body made of black 
wool, caſt about with yellow tilk, and the wings of drakes 
feathers. 9. The Steel-Fly, in the middle of July; the body 
made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tail, and the wings made of buzzards wings. 10. The 
Drale- Hh, in Auguſt; the body made of black wool, caſt 
about with black filk, his wings of the mail of a black drake, 
with a black head. ai R. 
The beſt rules for artificial ſhy-Hiſbing, are, 
10 To ſiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain: or in a 
; cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze: 
The ſouth-· wind is beſt; and if the wind blow high, yet not 
| fo, but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, the fiſh 
will riſe in plain deeps; but if the wind be ſmall, the beſt 
angling is in ſwift ſtreaem. 


= 


20 Keep as far from the wa 


hs — 


ſtream with the ſun at your back, and touch not the water 
with your line. FE: 2 5 4 to 
3⁰ Ever angle in clear rivers, with a ſmall Fh, and lender 
wings; but in muddy places uſe larger. 1 44 
4 When, after rain, the water becomes iſhz uſe an 
orange Ny; in a clear day, a light coloured Fly ; a dark Fly 
for dark waters, C. T 2 A 
5 Let the dine be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the river 
be incumbered with woode . 
6 For every ſort of Ih, have ſeuveral of the ſame, differing 
in colour, to ſuit with! the different complexions of "ſeveral 
7 Haves nimble eye, and active hand, to ſtrike preſently 
| — — 5 r elſe he will be apt to ſpew out 
: 't Ditz . ant. Ann wr —E 4 enen 
8 Let the Fly fall: firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſũ nnn. 
9 In low rivers, or ſtill pl: 
river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it gently 
- back-withithe current. bears af - + 
Salmon Flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 


5 
| 
4 


behind the ether, whether two, or faur. ''T ba#hiſh delights 


2. A Dun Fly, made of black 


ter-fide as may be; fiſh down the 


olices;: caſt 'the Fly rwe 'qver the 
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FisHING-HOOK, a 


FIS 


In the gawdieſt colours that can be; chiefly in the wings, 


which muſt be long, as well as the tail. 


FisHING-FLOATS, are little appendages to the line, ſerving to 


keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the proper depth, to diſ- 


- cover when the fiſh has hold of them, &c. 


Of theſe are divers kinds; ſome made of Muſcovy duek- 


quills, which are the beſt for low waters; but for ſtrong | 


ſtreams, ſoutid cork, without flaws or holes, bored through 
with an hot iron, into which is put a quill of a fit pro- 
portion, is preferable : Pare the cork to a pyramidal form, 
and grind it ſmooth, | ; 
little engine, of ſteel wire, of a proper 
form to catch and retain fiſh. ; 

The Fiſbing- Hook, in general, ought to be long in the ſhank, 
ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point even, and 
ſtraight; let the bending be in the ſhank. . 
For ſetting the Ho on, uſe ftrong, but ſmall ſilk, laying 
the hair ori the inſide of your Hot; for if it be on the out- 
ſide; the ſilk will fret and cut it aſunder. 

There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe Fiſhing-Hooks, ſome big, 
ſome little, and of theſe ſome have peculiar names; as, 

10 Single Hooks, 20 Double Hooks, which have two bend- 
ings, one contrary to the other. 
which are Hooks to whip the artificial fly upon, or to bait 
with the natural fly. 4 Springers or Spring Hooks, a kind 
of double Hooks, with a ſpring, which flies open, being 
ſtruck into any fiſh, and ſo keep its mouth open. 
ISHING-ROD, along, flender rod, or wand, to which the 
line is faſtened, for angling. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts ; as, 


1® A Poller, or Trolling Rod, which has a ring at the end | 


of the rod, for the line to go through, when it runs off a 


reel. 20 A Whipper, or Whipping Rod, a top-rod, that is 


weak in the middle, and top-heavy, but all ſlender and fine. 
P A Dopper, which is a ſtrong rod, and very light, 4% A 
napper, or Snap Rod, that is a ſtrong pole, peculiarly uſed for 
the pike. 
but e more pliable. 6 A Sniggling, or Proking 
Stick; a forked ſtick, having a ſhort ſtrong line, with a 
needle, baited with a lob-worm : this is only for eels in their 
holes. See ANGLING, Cc. 
ISHING-VESSELSs,o0r thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ſea, 


or on the coaſts, are the Buſſe, Coble, Cock, Dogger, Driver, | 


Eel Boat, Fly Boat, Fluit, Hooker, Peter Boat, Smack, 
Strand Boat, Trawler, Trinker, &c. See VESSEL, and 
BOAT. 


FIS H- PONDS, reſervoirs of water, for the breeding, feeding, 


and preſerving of Fiſh. See FIS H. | 

For Fiſþ-ponds, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt, which 
are full of ſprings, and apt to be mooriſh : The one breeds 
them well, and the other preſerves them from being ſtolen, 
The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, and the 
nature of the currents that fall into it ; likewiſe, that it be 


refreſhed with a little brook, or with the rain-water that falls 


from the adjacent hilly ground. Add, that thoſe ponds, 
which receive the ſtale and dung of horſes, and other cattle, 
breed the largeſt and fatteſt Fiſb. 


In making the pond, obſerve that the head be at the loweſt | 


part of the ground ; and that the trench of the flood-gate or 
ſluice have a good ſwift fall, that it may not be too long in 
ying. | 

If the pond carry fix foot of water, it is enough; but it 


muſt be eight foot deep, to receive the freſhes and rains that | 


fall into it, 5 

It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the ſides for 
the fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay their ſpawn on; beſides 
in other places, certain holes, hollow banks, ſhelves, roots 
of trees, iſlands, &c, to ſerve as their retiring places. Con- 
ſider farther, whether your pond be a breeder ; if ſo, never 
expect any large carps from thence ; the greatneſs of the 
number of ſpawn overſtocking the pond, | 


For large carps a ſtore-pond is ever accounted the beſt ; and to 


make a breeding-pond become a ſtore-pond, ſee what quan- 


| tity of carps it will contain: Then put in all milters, or all 


| yet the roach notwithſtanding, this precaution will 9 


ſpawners; whereby in a little time you may have carps that 


are both large, and exceeding fat, Thus, by putting in but 
one ſex, there is an impoſſibility of the increaſe of them; 


Reſerve ſome great waters for the head-quarters of the ſh, 
whence you may take, or wherein you may put any quantity 


thereof. And be ſure have ſtews and other auxiliary waters, 


ſo as you may convey any part of the ſtock from one to the 


other; ſo, to loſe no time in the growth of the 'fiſh, but 


Sues, 
An 


employ the water, as you do your land, to the beſt advantage. 


as near flat as may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for 
the water: If there be any difficulty in judging of ſuch, take 
an opportunity, after ſome ſudden rain, or the breaking up 
of a great ſnow in winter, and you will plainly ſee which 
the ground caſts; for the water will take the true fall, 
run-accordingly. xx een een 
The condition of the place muſt determine the quantity of 
ground to be covered with water. For example, we may 
propoſeain all fifteen acres, in three ponds; or: eight acres 
2 q 


30 Snappers, or Gorgers, | 


5 A Bottom Rod, being the ſame as the Dopper, 
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in two, and not leſs : and theſe ponds ſhould be t 4. 
above another, ſo as the point of the lower m one 


the bead er denk of the per ee I 


* — . 9 


beautiful than advantageous. 6*7 q 
The head, or bank, which by ſtopping the current 
raiſe the water, and fo make a pond, muſt be built v 
clay and earth taken out of the pan, or hollow, dug 
loweſt ground above the bank: the ſhape of the N 8 K the 
an half oval, whereof the flat to come to the bank * be 
longer diameter run ſquare from it. and the 


„is to 


ith the 


FISSURE, Fiss un, in chirurgery, a longitudinal fracture 


lary; as reſembling a thread. 


F 


F 


of a bone: or, a ſolution of the continuity of à ho 

whereby it is only cloven, or crack'd. FraActyr = 
Fiſſures are of two kinds: the one apparent, by the Gr 8 
called jnyw2 or pn=is3 and by the Latins, Sciſſurg: the wr . 
ſo ſmall, as not to be viſible, called rery:ouG, 6 5 — 


The cauſes of Fiſſures are falls, leaps, 
parts againſt — bodies. See Bon E. 
Fiſſures, eſpecially in the cranium, either hapy | 
the ſtroke was given; or on the oppoſite . log 
oppoſite part is called Counter- Fifſure,” or Counter. C 7 
20 — Greeks ——_— 2 and the Latins, Reſonitus. fs 
men are more ſubject to Fiſſures, than 1 
reaſon their bones are drier i Xt it. 2 . by 
Fiſſures are difficult to find; but the eaſieſt N 
. though, if they be not known, or — 
they bring on ulcers, and caries's; and in ſuch caſe become 
dangerous: fo that there is frequently a neceſſity of havin 
recourſe to an amputation of the member, S 
The ſigns of a Fiſſure of the cranium, are bilious vomit- 
ings; vertigo's; fluxes of blood at the mouth, or noſe; dumb- 
neſs, delirium, &c. If there be any Fifſure in the (cull, the 
patient will feel a pain in the place, upon holding a fri 
between his teeth, while the chirurgeon pulls it ſtrongly. : 
In ſuch caſes it is frequently neceſſary to perforate the cra- 
nium, to give vent for the blood and ſanies. | 
ISTULA, in the antient muſick, an inſtrument of the 
wind kind, reſembling our flute, or flageolet. SeFryrs. 
The principal wind inſtruments of the antients, are the 7i- 
bia, and Fiſtula : though how theſe were conſtituted, or 
wherein they differed, or how they were played on, does not 
appear. All we know, is, that the Hula was at firſt made 
of reeds, and afterwards of other matters. Some had holes, 
ſome none; ſome again were ſingle pipes; others a combi- 
nation of ſeveral ;- witneſs the ſyringa of Pan. See TIB IA. 
15TULA, in medicine, a deep, winding, callous, cavernous | 
ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but opening - thence into a 
ſpacious bottom; and generally yielding a ſhatp, virulent 
matter. See ULCER, 
Fiſtula's differ from ſinus's in this, that the former are cal- 


and contuſions of the 


lous and the latter not, See Si N us. 


They attack all parts of the body without exception; par- 


ticularly the anus, foramen lachrymale, thorax, Cc. The 
general cauſe of Fiftula's, is ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, which 


either being inveterate, or having been ill treated, comes to 


' be: callous ; the orifice being at firſt lined or incruſtated 


therewith, and at length the whole ſinus. 


The cure conſiſts, in conſuming the callus, and healing and 
. conſolidating the ulcer. with cleanſing medicines, and farco- 


ticks, un 
The antients gave the name Fiſtula to this fort of ulcers, 


from the reſemblance they bear, on account of their depth, 


F 


to a flute, or pipe, called by the Latins Mulas. 
ISTULA in ane, is a Fiſtula formed in the anus, or fun- 
dament. See Ax us. 1 10 ä 

Of this ſome authors reckon four kinds, viz. the Cæcun 


internum, which is open outwards, but not into the rectum: 
the Cæcum externum, which has an aperture into the rec- 


tum, but none outwards: The C 


ſervoir of them all. 


painful, and difficult to cure; as entering 
interſtices of the muſcles, and forming 
ſinus's ; which, the more remote they 


4 111 


1 


View the grounds, and find out ſome fall between the hills, 


1 * 


1 again 
= 'Fiftulz, if they do no 


W357 * 
1 


— 


1 


but kept open. The freſh, ſimple 
ö er danger. l ; 


” 
— 


The ſecond 
| a ſmall perforation, near the circumſerence 


orifices at length become callous, and are ſometimes de 


ompleat, which opens both 
into the anus, and the inteſtine: and the Cuniculatus, ot 
that with ſeveral ſinus's, which diſcharge themſelves into 
one common cavity, which is the fund, and as it were, fe- 
Others, as Wiſeman, reduce Fifula's in ans to two claſs 
The fir/t are thoſe, ariſing from a'phyma': theſe are ve!) 
Jeep among? th 
various cuniculi, 0! 
are from the ans, 
be, by reaſon they de not alem of bs 
owe their origin to an 'internal-hemorrbage, * 
extravaſation between the coats of:ithe'\rectum 3! and have 
of the ue 
whence they yield a thin ſanies, or ichor, without f, 
they in time bring on itchings and /excoriations 3 and 1 


cut. 


and ſometimes a. l NN 
| barm by the copiouſae6 of the fas, 
a benefit to natufe, 

ought not to be cute, 


be cured. 


the ſtench, or the like accidents, are 
carrying off cachectic humours ; and ou 


Fiftuls way 


: » 
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where that may be done v1" | 


he 


* 


chief way is by cutting ; 
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3 5 1 ; A, 
Dy to the muſcle of the anus, which might occa- | Firſt, when expoſed. to the fire, or a corroſive menſtruum, 
be + involuntary diſcharge of the excrements. its particles are indeed ſeparated, and the body rendered | 
en is eit her perform'd with a thread, or a cutting in- fluid; but without being reſolved into its, firſt elements: 'þ 
Fa | , 4 3 3 * propor Puna the 8 ſuſtains, the. active force of the 1 
| F , is a Hiſtula in the greater canthus re, or menſtruum, without its integral parts being carried 4M 
rauen 2 Aa gs with ÆEgilops. See off in fumes. , Each kind of Fixity * reſult of a — or nt 
7 : 1 4 | X intimate coheſion between the particles of the mixed. See 
Tt og little deep callous ulcer, in the greater caruncle, or CoHES1ON. 3 I 
the place of the glandula lachrymalis. It uſually begins | Fix1TyY, or FIXEDNE 58, in chymiſtry, is in a peculiar 
ich an abſceſs, called Anchilops, which in time produces an | manner uſed for the affection oppoſite to volatility, 1. e, the 
* er. called Zgilops, which afterwards degenerates into a property whereby bodies bear the action of the fire, without 
75 . When preſſed with the finger, it yields a ſtinking | being diſſipated in fumes, See VOLATIIEIT T. G 
| — not unlike the yolk of an egg; and the corroſive | The principal cauſes of Fixity, or the qualifications that con- 
— finding, or making itſelf a paſſage, there enſues a tribute moſt to the rendering a body fixed, according to Mr. 
rpetual oozing... . „ Boyle, are, 1“ That its corpuſcles be ſingly of a certain 
13 the os ethmoides itſelf is corroded, and rendered proportionable bulk, too big and unweildy to he carried up 
carious by it; in which condition it is ſuppoſed to be only] by heat, or buoyed up in the air. See VA POUR. 2% That 
curable by an actual cautery : ſometimes it becomes CANCC- they have alſo a proper degree of weight, or ſolidity. 
rous; and then, Riverius directs all medicines to be laid qy That their figure be ſuch, as unfits them for evaporation, 
aſide, ty : VFC or fly ing off; ſome being branched, others hooked, c. ſo 
The cure of the Fiftula lachrymalis, is wholly external and that being entangled with one another, they cannot eaſily. be 
chirurgical 3 except that evacuants and mercurials may be extricated, looſened, and ſeparated. To theſe may be ad- 
given internally; as alſo decoctions of the woods. Some per- ded a fourth circumſtance, viz. the nearneſs of the, parti- 
forate. the os naſi, to give room for the matter to be evacuated cles, and their being contiguous in a great many points, or 
that way. IT N ld Sr eater rh a deal of their ſurface, which produces a ſtronger force of 
A French chirurgeon, named Anel, has found out a new attraction and coheſion. See ATTRACTION, COHESION, 
way, viz, by putting a probe and ſyringe of an inconceiva- Sc., 88 6 
ble fineneſs, through the puncta lachrymalia into the ſacculus FIX T, or FIxE Þ Bodies, in the general, are thoſe which nei- 
nachrymalis. 117 | ther the fire, nor any corroſive, has ſuch effect on, as to 
FisTUL AF, alſo denotes the pipe put into the cup, out of reduce or reſolve them into their component elements, i. e. 
which the communicants antiently ſucked the wine, | abſolutely to deſtroy them. See Bod x. 
* Diviſit eccleſiis. eruces, altaria, ſerinia, — ſitulas, Fiſtulas, Chauvin holds it not ſufficient to denominate a body fixt, 
F ornamenta varia. Flor. Wigorn. Anno 1087. that it can withſtand the fire, or any one agent; but it 
FISTULAR, or FIis Tur 0Us, is applied by the chirurgeons ſhould withſtand all, He contends, that Fixity ſhould not 
to wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into fiſtula's. | be reſtrained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from evapo- 
Care muſt be taken, not to leave the ſeton too long in the ration; but from deſtruction, or reſolution into primary 
wound, left it render it callous and fiſtulous. Dionis. elements ; in which ſenſe, gold, precious ſtones and glaſs, 
Fi5TULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants, which are | and even ſulphur, and mercury itſelf, are properly fixed bo- | 
round and hollow within ; as the leaves of onions, | dies ; for mercury and ſulphur retain their nature, notwith- 10 
FisTULAR Flowers, among herbaliſts, are thoſe made up of ſtanding all their evaporation, | See MERC RY. | 19 
many ſmall, long, hollow flowers, like pipes. See FLOWER. FIX r, or FIX RD Bodies, among chymiſts, are ſuch as bear 
FIT, in medicine, an acceſs, or paroxyſm. See PAR Ox YSM. the violence of the fire, without evaporating, See E v A- i 
Firs of eaſy reflexion, and eaſy tranſmiſſion. See REFLEXION, PORATION. | 
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TaansMiss1on, LIGHT, Oc. The chymiſts divide all natural bodies into fired and vola- | | 1 
FiTs of the Mother, fee HYSTERICK Mection. tile, i. e. ſuch as bear the utmoſt force of the fire, without 1 i 
FITCHEE, or FI c HERE, in heraldry, is when the lower | diſſipating, or ſpending themſelves in fume, and ſuch as do 1 

part of any croſs is ſharpened into a point, fit to fix into the] not. See VOLATILE. . i 

round, | | Of fixed bodies, the principal are gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, | j 

Thus, he bears azure, a croſs potent Fitchee. See Tab, He- particularly the diamond, falts, &c. ED | | | i 

rald. fig. 24. | Of all metals, gold and ſilver alone are fixed, i. e. remaining 114 

The origin hereof, Mackenzy, aſcribes to the primitive a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe flame, they alone | 1 l 

chriſtians, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them, where- loſe nothing of their weight, 1 

ever they went; and when they ſtopped at any place in a Whence this property ſhould ariſe, is difficult to ſay. If the 1 1 


journey, fixed them in the ground. reader is not contented with the cauſes enumerated under 
FITZ, a French term, literally denoting Son ; ſometimes Fix1TyY, he may add the following one from Boerhaave, 

given by way of addition to the natural ſons of the kings of | wiz, the homogeneity and equality of the parts. 

England: as James Fitz- Roy, duke of Grafton, &&c. The parts, e. gr. of gold being all homogeneous and equal, 
FIV E-leaved graſs, cinque-foil, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as will equally ſuſtain each other, and leave equal pores between 

would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers, inſtead off them; through which pores, when fuſed, the fire finding : 

metals and colours, to ſignify vert or green. See VERT. an eaſy, equal paſſage, goes off, without carrying any thing 
FIXATION, the a& of fixing; or of rendering a thing | of the metal with it : or rather, the particles of gold being 
firm, and fixed. See FrxIT , and FIRMN ESS. of all others the moſt ſolid, and heavy (as appears from the 
Fix AT ITOx, is applied in the general to any thing that fixes, weight of that metal) and of all others the moſt ſtrongly u- 

and binds together what of its own nature is volatile; and nited, or bound together (as appears from the immenſe ducti- 


enables it to ſuſtain the force of fire for ſome conſiderable | lity of that metal) the force of the fire is not ſufficient to 
time. See FIRE. 


overcome ſo powerful a reſiſtance: the ſolidity of the parti- 1 
Geber defines Fixation an operation whereby a volatile thing, cles, and their freedom from air, prevents their being rari- 115 
7. e. a thing that cannot endure the fire, is render'd capable] fied, or ſet further apart; which might leſſen their ſpecific 1 
of enduring it. In the general, Fixation is the changing of | gravity, and diminiſh their vis cohæſionis: ſo that what has 18 
a volatile body into a fixed one. See FixT. the chief effect in the raiſing of fumes and vapours, viz. | 1 


Fix AT ION, m— alchymiſts, denotes a peculiar preparation | the rarefaction, or expanſion of the body, being here pre- 1 
of mercury, whertby it is put in a condition to bear the fire | cluded, the metal maintains its natural weight and tendency vil 
without evaporating z or the hammer without flying, or ſe- to the centre. See RAREFACTION, and EXPANSION. 1 
parating, See MERCURY. | | | Mr. Boyle, the prince of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and 
The alchymiſts hold, that if they had the true ſecret of fixing | others, have made numerous experiments on gold, ſilver, &c. 

mercury, without the addition of any foreign leſs heavy and | to ſee how far their Fixity extended. Pure gold, kept in an 
ſolid ingredient, they could make gold, at leaſt ſilver. See | intenſe heat for two months, loſt nothing ſenſible of its 

7 LILOSOPHERS Stone. | weight. Ses GOL p. Silver, under the like circumſtances, 

Homberg has a long proceſs of many months, to pre- and in the like time, loſt one twelfth part of its weight; 
Pare an oil from the fæcal matter, or human excrements, | though Mr. Boyle attributes this to the metal's not being 
which he imagined would have fixed mercury into ſilver; | fine and pure. See 8 1L VE R. See alſo 8 A . T, Di AM oN p, 
dut he failed. See F SAL Matter. 5 c. | 11 

7 Sulphur, ſee SULPHUR and METAL. Indeed, by the great burning glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, 
: L, or FIXEDNESS, in arm; + 4 the quality of a bo- | and Villette, the moſt fixed bodies, as gold itſelf, are ren- 

7 which denominates and renders it fixed ; or, a property |  dered volatile, and loſe of their weight; ſo that there is no 
which enables it to endure the fire and other violent agents. body in all nature abſolutely fixzd, See Burnin Glaſs, 
_— 3 _ * in this, that the com- | MIRROR, &c, | | | 
Principles of the body are ſo cloſely united, or co- F 1 x T: Nitre, a preparation. of fſalt-petre, made by fu 

— ſo ſtrongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion, that | it in a crucible, -_ then inflaming it with . 12 2 
1 8 eaſily be divided either by fire, or any other cor- few coals ; and this again and again, till no more flame, 
e ron 3 or their integral parts ſeparated, and] or detonation ariſe: then letting it cool, they pulveriſe, and 
HE - in vapour, For a body may be ſaid to be ft] diſſolve it in water; and afterwards evaporate it into a fine 

v ren . 2 925 white ſalt ; which ſerves to draw the tinctures out of vege- 


tables. This ſalt, per deliquium, yields, what they call, the | 
Liquor of fixed Nitre. 
FixT Salts, are thoſe extracted or gained from bodies by 
calcination and lotion, See SALT. | 
They are called fit, in that the fire was not able to ſublime 
or raiſe them; as thoſe carried off in the courſe of calcina- 
tion, by the vehemence of the fire, are called volatile. See 
VoLATILE. a | 
The aſhes of all plants yield fixed Salts. See L1x1vium. 
Chymiſts give the appellation fixed to certain of their pre- 
parations, as fixt nitre, &c. | 
FixT Signs of the zodiac, according to fome, are the Signs 


FixrT Stars are ſuch, as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition, | 


FLACCIDETY, in medicine, Ec. a diſorder of the fibres, 
The too great Flaccidity of the parts is cured by cardiacs, 
FLAG, a general name, including colours, ſtandards, an- 


church banners; on which account they were called in La- 


by Iſidore. F 
The pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Bar- 


ſhall be obliged at the day of judgment to find fouls for | 
them; and that in defect hereof they ſhall be damned. But 


FLAG is more particularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, antients, 
ſtandards, Sc. bore on the top of the maſts of veſſels, to | 
notify the quality of the perſon who commands the ſhip, of | 
what nation it is, and whether it be equipped for war, or | 


The commanders of ſquadrons bear their Flag on the miz- 


To hang out the white FL AG, is to aſk quarter: or, it ſhews, 
when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like, — The red Flag 


the Flags to the ſhrowds, or the gallery in the hind-part of 
the ſhip, and let them hang down towards the water: and 


F. 
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FLA 


NIT RE, and SAL T-petre. 
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Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius, See S16N. 

They are ſo called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpeCtively 
in the middle of each quarter, when that ſeaſon is more 
ſettled and fixed, than under the Sign, which begins and 


ends it. 


and diſtance with reſpect to each other. See STAR. 
By which they are contra · diſtinguiſned from erratic or wan- | 
dering Stars, which are continually ſhifting their ſituation 
and diſtance, | | 
The fixed Stars are, what we properly and abſolutely call 
Stars: the reſt have their peculiar denomination of Planet, 
and Comet. See PLANET, and COMET, 


or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to rigidity. See FiBRE, 
exerciſe, friction, a dry warm air, food, &c. 


tients, banners, enſigns, &c. which authors frequently 
confound with each other. See COLOUR, STANDARD, 
BANNER, Oc. | 1 
The faſhion of bearing the Flags pointed, or triangular, 
which now obtains, Roderic, Toletanus aſſures us, came from 
the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon their ſeizing of 
Spain; before which time all the enſigns of war were 
ſquare, ſtretched or extended on croſs pieces of wood, like 


tin, Vexilla, q. d. Velilla, a veli diminutione, as is remarked 


bary, are the only people that bear a hexagonal Flag. It is 


gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its turban, [ 
&c. though this be expreſly contrary to their law, which | 


prohibits the making any image, or repreſentation of a 
man , founded on an opinion, that they who make them, 


this portrait is that of Hali, Mahomet's ſon in-law, to whoſe 


party the Africans all retain ; who ordered that his effigy | 
| ſhould be expreſſed on their Flags and ſtandards, believing | 


himſelf ſo formidable to the Chriſtians, that the bare ſight 
of his image would carry undoubted victory over them. 
Leunclavius. | 


trade, See SHIP. 

The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his Flag on 
the main-top, or top of the main- maſt. See ADMIRAL. 
The vice-admiral carries his on the fore-top ; and the rear- | 
admiral his on the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen- maſt. 


zen-maſt, when in the body of a fleet: and on the main- 
maſt, when they command a party. It ſhould be cleft two 
two thirds of its height, and terminate in a point. | 

The Flags bore on the mizzen, are particularly called Gal- 
lants. See Masr, &c. 

The Flag of the French nation is blue, charged with a 
white croſs, and the arms of France, | 
Beſide the national Flag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 


leſſer Flags, on the mizzer-maſt, with the arms of the city, | 
where the maſter ordinarily reſides ; and on the fore- maſt 


with the arms of the place, where the perſon who freights 
them lives, 1 | 


is a fignal of defiance and battle, © . = 

o lower, or ſtrike the FLAG, is to pull it down, or take it 
in, out of reſpe& or ſubmiffion, when a weaker party meets 
a more powerful one. See STRIKING. | 
By an ordinance of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565. the 
captains are peremptorily commanded to periſh, rather than 
lower their royal Flag, when once hung out. 

The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph, is to tie 


to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. It was thus the Romans 
uſed thoſe of Carthage, as Livy relates. . 
LAG-Or F1CE Rs, thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons 


— 


un 


N 


* 


* 
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of a fleet: as, admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals, g. 
5 Ke 


The FPlag-officers in ſea-pay are the admiral, vice. 
and rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. 
 FrAG-SHie, a ſhip commanded by a general, or F; *; 


* 


* 


* 33 burnt oak, elm, and hazle. In the 


þ 


FL A 


ADMIRAL, OFFICER, Oe. 


admira!, 
e 
officer, 


who has a right to carry a Flag; in_contra-diſtin&ign ty 


the ſecondary veſſels, under command thereof. 


FLAG-STAVES, are ſtaves ſet on the heads of the top-oallirs 
maſts, ſerving to let fly, and unfurl the Flag MIN 
FLA Os, in falconry, are the feathers in a hawks 


* 
the principal ones. See FEATHER, ing, Near 


FLAGELLANT Es, a ſe of hereticks, who chaſtiſed and 


diſciplined themſelves with whips, in publick. 
The ſect of the Flagellantes had its riſe at Peruſa, in the 
1260. Its author was one Rainier, a hermit. It Way * tp I 
probability no more than the effect of an indiſcreet ze] A 
great number of perſons of all ages made proceſhons wall 
ing two by two, with their ſhoulders bare, whiz, 
whipped, till the blood ran down, in order to obtain mer 
from God, and appeaſe his indignation againſt the wicked. 
neſs of the age. They were then called the devo; and 
having eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the general of 
the devotion. 
Women did not appear in theſe publick aſſemblies; thou h 
they praQiſed the ſame ſeverities: but it was in private — 
in their own houſes. 2 : 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, the ſect of the 
agellantes was reſtored, on occaſion of a great mortality; 
and ſpread itſelf into all parts of Europe, : 
The biſhops and magiſtrates at length found it neceſſary to 
put a ſtop to their exceſs. The writers and preachers dic. 
puted againſt it; but the Flagellantes remained unſhaken a- 
gainſt all they could fay: fo that of a number of perha 
innocent well-meaning zealots, pride, obſtinacy, and ſchiſm 
converted them into a dangerous ſect. They held, that the 


bloed they thus ſpilt, was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt; 


and that by a Flagellation of twenty four days they gained 
the pardon of all their fins. 7-4 Dogs | 
Clement VI. forbad all publick Flage!lations. Gerſon wrote 
an expreſs treatiſe againſt publick Flagellations, 

LAGELLATION, whipping, a voluntary diſcipline, or 
penance, frequently practiſed by the antient penitents. See 
D1sSC1PLINE. 
The parliament of Paris prohibited all publick Flagellations, 
by an arret of 1601, See FLAGELLANTES. * 


FrAGELLATION, is a term more peculiarly appropriated to 
the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, when whipped and ſcourged 


by the Jews. — From the Latin flagellum, a ſcourge, or 


whip. 


We fay, a painting of the Flagellation ; or ſimply, a Flage- 
lation, to denote a picture, or print, repreſenting this tor- 
ment inflicted on the Saviour of the world. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the Flagellation of ſuch a painter, &e. 


FLAGEOLET, or FLAjoLEr, a kind of little flute; or 


a muſical inſtrument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by ſhepherds 
and country people. See FLUTE, 3 
It is uſually made of box, or other hard wood; ſometimes 
of ivory. Ir has ſix holes, or ſtops, beſide that at bottom, 
the mouth piece, and that behind the neck. 


FLAIL, fee the article THRASHIN WG. 
FLAMBEAU, or FLamBoy, a luminary, made of feve- 


ral thick wicks, covered over with wax; ſerving to bum 
a-nights in the ftreets ; as alſo at funeral proceſſions, lum 
nations, &c, | . 
Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers. dee 
Torcn, TAPER. A | 
They are made ſquare ; ſometimes of white wax, and ſome- 
times of yellow. They uſually conſiſt of four wicks, or 
branches, near an inch thick, and about three foot long; 
made of a ſort of coarſe hempen yarn, half twiſted. | 
They are made with the ladle, much, as torches, or tapers 
are; viz, by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top of 6 
ſeveral ſuſpended wicks, and letting it run down te fr 
bottom : this they repeat twice. After each wick — "al 
got its ſeveral cover of wax, they lay them to dry; then 
them on a table, and ſo join four of them together, 
dering them with a red-hot iron. ; by * 
When joined, they pour on more wax, till the Han 


brought to the ſize required; which is uſually a pound and 


half, or two pounds. ; 
The laſt thing is to finiſh their form, or out-ſide, 2 
do with a kind of poliſhing inſtrument of wood, by anches 
it along all the angles, formed by the union of the 

See Vax-CAN DLE. $58 


The #lambeaux of the antients were different from outs. 


* iſe. 
They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or — 


They uſed divers kinds of wood for this purpoſe | * 
ufual was pine. Pliny ſays, that in his time they freque? 


e Eneid, mention is made of a Flambeau, of gen 


Servius on that paſſage remarks, that they allo mart 
of the cornel tree, » 3 "ley eee 
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| — ſubtileſt part of fire, aſcendin There were as many kinds of Flamens at Rome, as there 
FLA ME; = —_—_ por 3 figure. 855 were Gods who had prieſts, and ſacrifices offered them. 
above the fewel in y Gi | | Numa, at firſt, only inftituted three : One for Jupiter, 
FIRE. l em oke, i. e. the ſumes, or volatile parts called Flamen dialis ; another for Mars, called Flamen mar- 
Flame — reatly rarefied, and at laſt kindled, or heated tialis ; anda third for Romulus or Quirinus, called Namen 
of the fewe + Bren great rarefaction, the matter becomes ſo | fuirinalis. See Di AL Is, Ge. | Foo: 
red hot. 4 * raiſed with great velocity, in the air: and by In after-times twelve more were added ; which made the 
: light, 1 of the incumbent atmoſpherical fluid, it is kept | number of Flamens fiſteen. | 
J the pr 8 ogether; the air forming a fort of arch, or | The three firſt were taken from among the patricians, and 
. or und it, that prevents its immediate diffuſion and | were held of a rank and diſtinction ſuperior to the reſt, They 
"ow and 'by its contiguity and fixation ſuſtains and | were called greater Flamens, Flamines majores; in contra- 
— of the Flame : the aqueous and earthy” parts diſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſe from among 
feeds * me being naturally incapable of being ignited, are] the plebeians, and were called leer Flamen, Flamines minores. 
of the bed and ſo empelled upwards, without flaming. See The Flamen dialis, or of Jupitet, was the firſt inſtituted, 
only ms g | and held in the greateſt repute. He bore a peculiar ornament 
l - ons oP by Sir I. Newton, in his little piece De on his head, called Albugalerut, which was made of the ſkin 
WY 40, to be fumus candens, red- hot ſmoke. The ſame au- of a white victim, ſacrificed to Jupiter. | I'M 
| hor argues, is not Flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation The cap wore by the reſt, was called Flamma, or Apex. "14 
heated red-hot, that is, ſo hot as to ſhine? For bodies do | It was made of a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool on: To 


not flame without emitting a copious fume; and this fume | it was faſtened a little branch of an olive tree. That of the 


1 

j Flame, The ignis fatuus is a vapour ſhinin Flamen of Jupiter ended in a point, called Tutilut, It was | q 0 

bows nr = a is there — the ſame difference — tied under the chin with ſtrings. In the ſummer time it was Wl 
this vapour, and Flame, as between rotten wood ' ſhining only a woolen thread tied round the head ; it being prohibi- g th 
without heat; and burning coals of fire? In diſtilling hot ted them to appear quite bare-headed. And hence, accord- 1 
ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, the vapour which ing to Feſtus, came their denomination of Namen, viz. from 1 
aſcends, will take fire at the Flame of a candle, and turn Filamen, of filum, thread. 8 9 
into Flame. Some bodies, heated by motion or fermenta- Though the Flamens bore one common appellation ; yet did 4} 
tion, if the heat grow intenſe, ſume copiouſly; and if the not they conſtitute any company or college. | Each god had | 
heat be great enough, the fumes will ſhine, and become | his ſeveral facrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies a- part: Nor had 1 
Flame. Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a copi- | one Flamen any relation to another; only they were all ſub- i" 
ous fume. All flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, ordinate to the pontifex maximus. Aulus Gellius aſſures us, | l 
foſſil coal, pitch, ſulphur, &c. by burning, waſte in ſmoke, that they were created by the people in the comitia curiata : | 


which at firſt is lucid 3 but at a little diſtance from the bo- but the pontifex maximus conſecrated them. T heit prieſthood, 1 
1 Cakes 10 l . ain only continues hot. When the called Flaminatus, was perpetual ; though on ſome occaſions % 
Flame is put out, the ſmoke is thick, and frequently ſmells | they might be depoſed. x | 4 {4 

Urongly; but in the Flame it loſes its ſmell, and according The names of the ſeveral Flamens are as follow: The three IT. 

to the nature of the fewel, the Flame is of divers colours, great Flamens, as already obſerved, were the Flamen dialis ; | Fs 
That of ſulphur, . gr. is blue; that of copper opened with | Flamen martialis, and Flamen quirinalis; The twelve leſſer 2 5h 
ſublimate, green; that of tallow, yellow; of camphire, | were, the Flamen carmentalis, or prieſt of the goddeſs Car- 

white, &c, We find that when gunpowder takes fire, it | menta: Flamen falacer, or prieſt of the god Falacer z a name, 
goes off in a flaming ſmoke. Ihe manner we conceive to] whoſe origin Varro obſerves, is not known : Flamen floralis, 
be this : the charcoal and ſulphur eafily take fire, and ſet or of the goddeſs Flora : Flamen furinalit; whoſe etymology 
fire to the nitre ; by which the ſpirit of the nitre being ra- is not known: Flames levinalis : Flamen lucularis : Flamen 
refied into vapour, 'ruſhes out like the vapour of water out palatualis, whom ſome moderns will have the prieſt of the 
of an æolipile. Then the acid ſpirit of the ſulphur enter- | goddeſs that preſided over the palatium; though Varro owns 
ing violently into the fixed body of the nitre, ſets looſe the | himſelf at a loſs for its original: Flamen pomonalis, or of Po- 
ſpirit of the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, where- | mona, goddeſs of fruits: Flamen virbialis, or of the god 
by the heat is increaſed, and the fixed body of the nitre rare- Virbius, whom ſome take for the fame with Hippolytus : 
fied into fume; and thus is a vehement exploſion effected. Flamen vulcanalis, or of Vulcan; and Flamen volturnalis, or 

The Flame of gunpowder ariſes from a violent action, of the god Volturnus. _ Funk 

whereby the mixt being quickly and vehemently heated, is They had alſo their Flaminæ or Flamiuicæ, | who were wives 
rareſied and converted into fume and vapour: Which vapour of the Flamens, or the prieſteſſes of the deities. In an an- 

by the violence of the action becoming ſo hot as to ſhine, ap- tient marble, quoted by Gruter, p. CCCCLIX. n. . the 
pears in the form of Flame. Newt. Optics, p. 318. word Flamina is uſed for prieſteſs: And in the ſame author, 
It is a remarkable phænomenon of the Flame of a candle, p. c VIII. n. 3. the prieſteſs of the goddeſs Feronia is called 
torch, or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger at a LAM FERON; that is, Flamina, or Flaminica Feroniæ. 
diſtance than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a diſtance, The Flamina bore the fame ornament on her head with the 

e. gr. of ſix feet, the eye can readily diſtinguiſh between the Flamen. She had alſo the ſame furname with her husband; 

Flame, and the contiguous air illuminated by it; and ſees | as Flamina dialit, martialis, &c, | 

preciſely where the Flame terminates: But at the diſtance, | FLAMULA, or FLamvuLa, under the eaſtern empire, 

e. gr. of thirty foot, though the angle ſubtended by the | was a kind of flag, terminating in a point ſomewhat like a 

Flame be much ſmaller than before; yet the eye not being | flame, ſerving as a mark, or badge, to diſtinguiſh the ſol- 

able to diſtinguiſh the preciſe bound of the Flame, takes part diers of the ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, c. 

5 — ſphere of air illuminated by it, for the Flame itſelf. | 2 AG, STAN . ARD, Cc. ; 4 3 

ISION, EE In Greek it was called gazuuroy ; It was ſometimes placed 

We have ſeveral inſtances of actual Flame being produced on the caſk ; ſometimes on the cuiraſs, and fometimes ors 
by the mixture of two cold liquors. Dr. Slare gives us a | | endor tip of the pike, S. | 

liſt of the oils which burſt into Flame, upon mixing them | The emperor Maurice ordered, that the Flammulæ or each 

with compound ſpirit of nitre: ſuch are thoſe of carroways, |  diviſton ſhould be of a different colour, to diſtinguiſh them 

cloves, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, box, camphire, pepper, hartſhorn, | from the other battalions, or brigades : ®A@puAn exafns N- 
blood, &c, Phil. Tranſact. Ne 213. 3 Ef 5 1ſroxgoe e. | 115 | 
Vital Flame, FLAMMAorFLAMMUL A vitahs, a fine, They uſed to lay aſide the Flammula before an engagement, 
warm, 1gnious ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of the an- | | leſt it ſhould prove an incumbrance. The cavalry had alſo 
tients and moderns, to reſide in the hearts of animals, as | Hlammuli on their horſes, to diſtinguiſh the troops they be- 
neceſlary to life, or rather, as that which conſtitutes life | - m_ to, -4:4 
138 See LIE. ; 3 23: 9 | ; FLANCH, Fianquve, or FL&AsQUe, anordinary in he- 
11 © preſervation of this Flame, they ſuppoſe air as neceſ- | raldry, formed by an arched line, which begins at the cor- 
HIER y to the conſervation of common Flame; and ners of the chief, and ends in the baſe of the eſcutcheon.— 
pn 5 tne neceſſity of reſpiration to animal life, See | He beareth ermin two Flanches vert, See Tub. Herald. fig, 25. 
* _ RESPIRATION, 4 L | Flanches are always born by pairs. | 
8 5 h yle, b experiments in an exhauſted receiver, found | Leigh makes Flangue and Flaſt two diſtin bearings, where- 
_ vital Name of animals, if life may be ſo called, of the former is more bent in than the latter; but Gibbon 
_ _ or outlaſts the Flame of ſpirit of wine, or of a wax mm makes them but one, which he calls Flangue. 

: 9 3 animals would 5 F —_ EL, 5 1 NNEL, a kind of r woollen 
5 or four minutes, whereas no com-] ſtuff, not quilted, but v warm ; compoſed of a woof, 
mon Flame would laſt there one Minute. " The light of glow- l 0 10 | tes the 


and warp, and wove ona loom, with two treddles, after the 
warm he found would preſently be deſtroyed by exhauſting | manner of bays, &e. See B 2 N 5 


moe air; and retrieved again upon its re-admiſfon. IFLANK, or FLA c, in the manage, is applied to the ſides 
. Pj; Winey can find nothing more in the notion of vital | of a horſe's buttocks, Se. e Mm” 
e 1 natural warmth, which is the effect of #cir- | In a ſtrict ſenſe, the Flanks of a horſe are the extremes of the 
Ga — 0 1 and which is always as its velocity. See] belly, where the ribs are wanting, and below the loins. 
UM Innatum. I The Flanks of a horſe ſhould be ſull; and at the top of each, 


FL . . / 
| = 5 ws” 3 the antient Romans, was à prieſt, of | a feather. The diſtance between the laſt rib, and haunch 
N crifice, SeePRIEST and SACRIFICE, bone, which is properly the Flanl, ſuould be ort; which 
| 2 ue IRON en ee 23 10 00085 ee $285 e 0 hey 
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they term well-coupled : Such horſes being moſt hardy, and 
fit to endure labour. 

A horſe is ſaid to have no Flank, if the laſt of the ſhort ribs 
be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch-bone ; as alſo 

. when his ribs are too much ftreightened in their compaſs. 

FLANK, inwar, is uſed by way of analogy, for the fide of a 
battalion, army, Sc. in contra- diſtinction to the Front and 
Rear. See FRONT and REAR. 

To attack the enemy in Flank, is to diſcover, and fire upon 

them on one ſide. 

The enemy took us in Flank: the Flank of the infantry 
muſt be covered with the wings of the cavalry. 

FLANK, in fortification, is a line, drawn from the extremity 
of the face, towards the inſide of the work.—Such is the 
line BA, tab. fortification, fig. 1. | 
Or, Flank is that part of the baſtion, which reaches from 
the curtin to the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the 
Flank, and the curtin. See BasT1ION. 

Oblique, or ſecond FLANK, is that part of the curtin, EI, 
intercepted, between the greater line of defence, E C, and 
the leſſer, IC: and from which they can ſee to ſcour the face 
of the oppoſite baſtion. 

Low, covered, or retired FLANK, is the platform of the caſe- 
mate, which lies hid in the baſtion 3 otherwiſe called 9r:1/on. 
See ORILLON, | 

Frank Fitchant is that from whence a cannon playing, fireth 
its bullets directly in the face of the oppolite baſtion. 

Frank Razant is the point, from whence the line of defence 
begins, from the conjunction of which with the curtin, the 
ſhot only raſeth the face of the next baſtion ; which happens 
when the face cannot be diſcovered but from the Flank alone. 

Simple FLANK Ss, are lines, going from the angle of the ſhoul- 
der, to the curtin ; whoſe chief office is for defence of the 
moat, and place, | 

FLANkK ED, FLANQUE, is uſed by the French heralds, to 

expreſs our party per ſalteer; that is, when the field is divided 
into four parts, after the manner of an X. 
Though Colombiere uſes the term in another ſenſe, which 
appears more natural, viz. for the taking of flanches, or 
rounding ſections out of the ſides of the eſcutcheons; the 
firſt from the angles of it, the latter in ftrait lines, forming 
an angle at the feſs, without making any ſalteer. 

FLANKED Angle, in fortification, is the angle formed by the 
two faces of the baſtion, and which of courſe forms the point 
of the baſtion. See ANGLE, and BAS T ION. | 

FLANKED Tenaille, called alſo Tenaille. See TENAILLE. 

FLANKING, in the general, is the act of diſcovering, and 
firing upon, the ſide of a place, body, battalion, &c. 

To flank a place, is to diſpoſe a baſtion, or other work in 
ſuch manner, as that there ſhall be no part of the place, but 
what may be defended, i. e. may be played an, both in 
front, and rear. 

To flank a wall with towers. This baſtion is flanked by the 
oppoſite flank, and a half- moon. This horn-work is flanked 
by the curtin. 

Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right forwards, 
is faulty : and to render it compleat, one part ought to be 
made to flank the other. Hence the curtain 1s always the 
ſtrongeſt part of any place, becauſe it is flanked at each end. 
See DEFENCE, 

Battalions alſo are ſaid to be flanked by the wings of the ca- 
valry—A houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be flanked with two 
pavillions, or two galleries; meaning it has a gallery, Cc. on 
each ſide. | 

FLANKING line, of Defence, ſee RAs Ax T, and LINE of 

Defence. W 

FLASK, FLASs du, a bearing, more properly called Flanch, 

or FHlangue. See FLANC AH. 

FLATS, in muſick, a kind of additional or half notes, con- 
trived, together with Sharps, to remedy the defects of muſi- 
cal inſtruments. See SHARP. 

The natural ſcale of muſick being limited to fixed ſounds, 
and adjuſted to an inſtrument, the inſtrument will be found 
defective in ſeveral points: As particularly, in that we can 
only proceed from any note, by one particular order of degrees ; 
that for this reaſon we cannot find any interval required from 
any note, or letter upwards and downwards; and that a ſong 
may be ſo contrived, as that if it be begun by any particular 
note or letter, all the intervals or other notes, ſhall be juſtly 
found on the inſtrument, or in the fixed ſeries ; yet were the 
long begun with any other note, we could not proceed. See 
SALE. | | | 
To remove, or ſupply this defect, muſicians have recourſe to 
2 ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave; which makes the in- 
ſtruments ſo perfect, that there is but little to complain of. 
This, therefore, is the preſent ſyſtem or ſcale for inſtru- 
ments, viz. betwixt the extremes of every tone of the natu- 
ral ſcale is put a note, which diyides it into two unequal 
parts, called Semi-tones ; and the whole may be called the 
ſemitonic Scale, containing twelve Semi- tones betwixt thirteen 


notes, in the compaſs of the octave. SeeSEMI-TONE, | 


and SEMI-TONIC. . | 
Now, to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe inſerted | 


notes either take the name of the natural note next below, 


F LE 


with a character called a Sharp; or they take the . 
natural note next above, with a — — bm; of the 
CHARACTERS of muſic, Thus D Flat ſignifies a ge a 
below the D natural. And it is indifferent in the 8 
ther the inſerted note be accounted as a Flat, or a Shaw? Whe. 
This ſemitonic ſeries or ſcale is very exactly n a 
the keys of a ſpinnet: The foremoſt range of keys 1 
natural. notes; and keys behind, the artificial nos fe 

FLATULENT. fometh A 

| 0 ing that has a relati ; 
Pc blaſts of wind. See FL * vs. een io Nau, 

eas, and moſt kinds of pulſe, onions, c. are 

FLATUS, or FLATULENCY, wind n 
— or other cavity of the body, by indigeſtion, . . 
diſcuſſed by warm aromatics, which rarefy it enou — 
break away wherever vent can be found. | 85 d 

FLATTER, or FIAT TENER, | 

FLATTING,or FlLaTTENING, : fee Corxtyc, 

FLAX, or Line, Linum, a plant with a flender holl 
ſtem, uſually about two foot high ; whoſe bark rr 
fibres, or threads, much like thoſe of hemp; which bei p 
dreſſed and worked in due manner, makes that noble ray 
modity, linen-cloth. N 
Flax thrives beſt in a ſoil that has long lain fallow, To bear 
Flax, it muſt be well plowed, laid flat and even, and the 
ſeed ſown thiek, in a warm ſeaſon, about the middl f 
March, or beginning of April. The beſt feed is that b ' 
from the Eaſt ; which, though dear, repays the charges with 
abundance. One ſowing will two or three cr 
before it need be renewed. * 
Flax pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger, than 
if left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe ; but then the ſeed | 116 
The preparations Flax muſt undergo, to fit it for ſpinnin 
are pulling, drying, and ſwingling. See HE Mp. "of 
The ſeed of Flax, called Linſeed, has ſeveral conſiderable pro- 
perties. It enters the compaſition of divers medicines, and 
yields an oil by expreſſion, which has moſt of the proper- 
ties of nut-oil ; and which is frequently uſed, in defe there. 
of, in painting, to burn in lamps, &c. That drawn cold 
is reputed good in divers diſeaſes, See O11. ts 

FLEA, in natural hiſtory. —The generation of this fami- 
liar vermin affords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcovered 
by Sig. Diacinto Ceſtone. 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on animals 
that afford them a proper food: Theſe eggs being very round 
and ſmooth, uſually ſlip ſtreight down; unleſs detained by 
the piles, or other inequalities of the clothes, hairs, Ec. 
Of theſe eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhining pearl 
colour, which feed on the ſcurfy. ſubſtance of the cuticle, 
the downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes, or other 
the like excrement. | 

In a fortnight they come to a tolerable ſize, and are v 
lively and active; and if at any time diſturbed, ſuddenly nll 
themſelves into a kind of ball. | 

Soon after they come to creep, after the manner of ſilk 
worms that have no legs, with a very ſwift motion, When 
arrived at their ſize, they hide themſelves as much as poſſible, 
and ſpin a ſilken thread out of their mouth, wherewith they 
form themſelves a ſmall round bag or caſe, white within, 
as paper, but without always dirty, and fouled with duft. 
Here, after a fortnight's ſleep, the animalcule burſts out, 
transformed into a perfect Flea; leaving its exuviz in the 
bag. While it remains in the bag, it is milk white; till the 
ſecond day before its eruption, when it becomes coloured, 
grows hard, and gets ſtrength ; ſo that upon its firſt delifery, 
it ſprings nimbly away. Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 249. 

FLEA-BITTEN Colour of a horſe is white ſpotted al 
over with dark reddiſh ſpots. See Hor sE. | 

FLEAM, a ſmall inſtrument of pure ſteel, compoſed of tuo 
or three moveable lancets for bleeding a horſe or the like. der 
LANCET. | 

FLEDWITE, or Fi.1GHT-wirT=x, in our antient laws, 2 
diſcharge or freedom from amercements, when one ts 

been an outlawed fugitive, comes to the peace of our lor 
the king, on his own accord, or with licence. Raſtal. 
Others rather take it to denote a mulct, or fine, ſet __ 
fugative to be reſtored to the king's peace. Ms of 

FLEECE, the covering of wool ſhorn off the bodies 

ſheep. See Woo t. | | Te 

The golden FL ERH E is famous among the antient writer: 5 
was this that the Argonauts, under the command of Jan 
went in purſuit of to Colchis, a province of Aſia, now 
Mingrelia. See ARGONAUTS ned, 
The myſtery of the golden Fleece is variouſly expla | 

r Col his; or of the 
either of the profit of the wool trade of Colchis; in tbe 
gold that they commonly gathered there with fleeces, in 
rivers. Arbuth. Diff. p. 224. Ne on 

Order of the golden FLER HGE. See GOLDEN inen 

FL E 5 a number of veſſels, goin he " 
on a deſign of war, or commerce, HIP.” : 

In 1 of peace, merchant-ſhips go in Nets, — 

mutual aid and aſſiſtance: In times = war, N a 

rity, they likewiſe procure convoys of men 9 

to eſcort them to the places whither they are bound, * 
1 2 — \ 
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of the way, to a certain point or latitude, beyond 


euch they are judged out of danger of privatcers, Sc. See 


Convox. „ EE, * 1 * 
iſh Fleet ſent againſt Englan » 07 p 1. 
Aera choukind veſſels.. In the eaſt there have been Fleets 
ſeen of three thouſand veſſels. 72 3 
Merchant Fleet: generally take their denomination from the 
lace they are bound to; as the Turkey Fleet, Eaſt-India 
Fleet, &c. | wy 5 
iards call ſimply the Fleet or Flota, a certain num 
A belonging partly to the king, and partly to 
merchants, ſent every year to Vera Crux, a port of New 
gpain. a an 
fiſts of the captain, admiral, and pa or 
Lohr on the king's account ; and about ſixteen 
ſhi from four hundred to a thouſand tuns, belonging to 
thalar perſons. They are all ſo heavy laden both going 


and coming, that they have much ado to defend themſelves | 


ttacked. The Fleet puts out from Cadix about the 
— — and makes it eighteen or twenty months 
before its return. See FLOTA, 


The Fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they 


Galleons, See GAL LEON. : 
Shen the two Fleets put out together, they go in company 
as far as the Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the Galleons for 
Carthagena, and Porto-Bello ; and the Flota for Vera Crux: 
At their return they join in the Havanna. 
Of the two Fleets the Galleons are the moſt richly laden; not 
but the cargo of the Flota is very conſiderable, See Co u- 


ME R CE. 


FLEET is alſo a famous priſon in London, thus called from 


the river Fleet, on the border whereof it ſtands. See 
PRISON. - | 
To this priſon perſons are uſually committed for contempt of 
the king and his laws; or upon abſolute command of the 
king, or ſome of his courts, particularly that of chancery ; 
and laſtly, for debt. 


FLEGM, FLEGMATIC, FLEGMAGOGUE, &c. See 


PuLEGM, PHLEGMATIC, Oc. 


FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH tongue, is that which we 


otherwiſe call Lu- Dutch; to diſtinguiſh it from the Ger- 
man, whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. See 
LANGUAGE, and TEUTONIC. ; 
The Flemiſh is the language uſed throughout all the provinces 
of the Netherlands. It differs from the Walloon , which is a 
corrupt French. See WALLOON. 

There are ſeveral Flemiſh tranſlations of the Bible, In the 
year 1618. it was decreed by the ſynod of Dort, that a new 
Flemiſh verſion ſhould be made of the whole ſcriptures ; by 
reaſon the old tranſlation, which had. been taken from that 
of Luther, was full of faults. Accordingly, ſeveral perſons, 
learned in the Greek and Hebrew languages, undertook the 
work; which was publiſhed with notes in 1637. This Bible 
is highly valued by the reformed in Holland, &c, though 
M. Simon cenſures it as far from the perfection of a juſt tranſ- 
lation. See BIB LE. X 


FlemisH Bricks, a neat, ſtrong kind of bricks of a yellowiſh 


colour, brought from Flanders, and much uſed for paving. 
See BRICK. 


FLESH, Care, in anatomy, a ſimilar, fibrous part of an 


animal body, ſoft, and bloody ; being that whereof moſt of 
the other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are connected 
together, | 5 

Flejh is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the body, where 


the blood- veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain blood enough 


to preſerve their colour red. 
The antients made five different kinds of Fleßb: The firſt 


- muſcular, fibrous, or fiſtular ; as the ſubſtance of the heart, 


and other muſcles. See MuscLE, FI BRE, &c.—The ſe- 


_ cond, parenchymous, as that of the lungs, liver and ſpleen. 


ARENCHY MA, SPLEEN, &c.—The third, viſce- 
rous, as the Flaſb of the ſtomach and inteſtines. See INT Es- 
TINES,—The fourth, glandulous, as that of the breafts, 
pancreas, tonſils, '&c. See BR EAST, PANCREAS, Ce. 
—And the fifth, /purious ; as that of the gums, glans of the 
penis, the lips, c. See SPURIOUs, GLANS, Se. 


The moderns only admit of one kind of Fleſh, viz; the muſ- 
cular, conſiſting of little tubes, or veſſels with blood therein; 


ſo that ey and muſcular parts of the body with them are 
the ſame thing. See MusCL E. ey 
Sometimes, however, they apply the term to the glands; which 
they call, by way of diſtinction, glanduluus Fleſp. See GLand. 
to the parenchymas, they are now found to be quite other 
things than the antients imagined. The lungs are only an 
allemblage of membranous velicles, inflated with air. See 
Lu Ns. — The liver a collection of glands, wherein the 
- eis ſeparated. See LIVER.— The ſpleen, a heap of ve- 
icles, full of blood; and the kidneys, like the liver, a maſs 


of glands, for ſeparating of the urine, See SyLEEN, and 
Krivngy, | | 


Files is alſo uſed in theology, in ſpeaking of the myſteries 


of the incarnation, and euchariſt. See EUcn a RIST, &c, 


The word was made Fs | 
CARNATION.. acne Fenn, .. 8 


Vo r. 1, No., LXII. 
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ſupper is turned into the real Fleſb of Jeſus. Chriſt, See 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. | LY 
The reſurrection of tlie Fleſb is an article of faith. See 
RESURRECTION, + ; 5 
The Anthropophagi, or Cannibals, are ſaid to feed upon hu- 
e e IVOROUs, ANTHROPOPHAGI, 
c. | 
Fungous F L Es H. See the article Fu x dus. FO 
FI E AH. is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts, for the ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance of any. fruit, incloſed between the outer rind or 
ſkin, and the ſtone ; Or that part of a root; fruit, &c. fit to 
be eaten. See FRUIT, Pul r, Er. : 
FLESEH-Colour. See the article CAR NAT TON. 
FLEUR-DE-LISEE, FL EUR ET TER, FrEURON NET, 
and FLEURY, in heraldry, See FLOOR . 
FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, is applied to bodies that are capa- 
ble of being bent, or changed from their natural form, and 
direction. See Duc rTIII T. 5 
Trees that grow near waters, as the willow, poplar, gc. are 
more flexible than others. The fibres being finer and more 
flexible in women than in men, they have generally a great- 
er degree of delicacy of thought, and imagination, A 
flexible voice ſucceeds in muſic, ES BN 
A body is not capable of being inflected or bent, unleſs the 
whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it conſtitutes. 
as it were, two levers; and the point it is to be bent in, is a 
fulcrum : Hence, as a moving power, the further it is from 
the fulerum, the greater is its force; the longer the flexible body 
is, the eaſier it is bent. : | +38 
FLEXION, in anatomy, Cc. is applied to the motion of 
an arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. 
The arm has a motion of Flexion, and another of extenſion. 
The motion of Flexion is, when the radius and humerus 
approach each other, and form an angle, at the elbows. See 
FLEXOR,. 
FLzx1oN, oft FLEXURE of Curves, See Polx of con- 
trary Flexion. 'F 
FLEXOR, inanatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, in 
reſpect of their action, viz. the bending of the members, or 
joints; in oppoſition to the extenſors, which open or ſtretch 
them, See MuscLE. | 
FLExXxoR Capitis, is a muſcle of the head, called alſo Re&us 
major anticus. See RECTUSs major, &c. | 
FLExXoR Carp: radialis, called alſo Radiæus internus, riſes 
from the inner protuberance of the humerus; and running 


of the metacarpus, which is joined with the fore-finger. 
Frzxor Carpi ulnaris, called alſo Cubiteus internus, ariſes 
tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and 
upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, till p 
under the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted by a ſhort. 
ſtrong tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt row of the 
carpus. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 2. n. 24. 
Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt, 


two, and running over the termination of the peronzus, has 
a double inſertion into the oſſa ſeſamoidea. 

FL k xoR Pollicis pedis longus, a muſcle of the toe, derived from 
the back-part of the fibula, with a double order of fibres, and 
runs tendinous under the inner ankle, and through the chan- 
nel in the inner part of the bone of the heel, to its inſertion 

at the extremity of the great toe, on the under fide. 

FLEXOR primi internodii digitorum pedis. See Lu MBRI- 
c AL Es pedis. | 

FLEXOR ſecundi internodii digitorum manus. See Px R- 
FORATUS manus, | | 

FLEXOR tertii internodii digitorum manus. See PE R- 
FORANS mManus. | X 

FLEXOR tertii internodii digitorum pedis. See PER FO 
R AN s pedis, 

FLEXORES primi internodii digitorum manus, are muſcles of 
the fingers, called alſo lumbricales manus. See L u Mu- 
BRICALES, | | 

FLEXORES pollicis manus, are two muſcles ſerving to bend 
the thumb. _ * | 

The firſt, called Flexor tertii internodii, &c. ariſes from the 
internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of the radius, 
by different orders of fibres, and pa under the ligamen- 
tum annulare, is inſerted into the third bone of the thumb.— 


the bones of the carpus, and annular ligament 
ted into the ſecond bone of the thumb. _ CF a 
FLEXORES ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis. See PERF 0< 
RAT Us pedis, e | | e 
FLIE, or Fr. v, that part of the mariners compaſs; on which 

the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which the needle 

is faſtened underneath, See Co u Ass, and NEEDLE. 
FLIGHT, the act of a bird in flying; or the manner; dura- 
tion, Wc. thereof. See FY IN O. ö 


and is inſer< 


the eaſe and poorer ger Flight. See FEATHER. 


_ Almoſt every kind of has its particular Flight : The 
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The Romaniſfs hold; that the bread in the factartient of the 


along the radius, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone 


FLExOR Pollicis pedis brevis, ariſes from the middle of the 
cuneiform bone, It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly 


The ſecond, called Flexor ſecundi internodii, &c: ariſes from 


The feathers of birds are admirably | contrived and fitted for 


eagle's 


| 
| 
| 
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eaple's Flight is the higheſt: The Flight of the ſpar- hawk, 
and vultur, are noble, fit for: high enterprize and combat. 
The Flight of ſome birds is low, weak, tranſient and as 
they call it, terra a terra: The Flight of the partridge and 
2 is but of ſhort continuance: That of the dove, 
boured: That of the ſparrow, undulatory, &c. 

The augurs pretended to foretel future events from the Flight 
of birds, See AuG uR x. ; 

FL1GHT, — In melting the lead-oar in the works at Mendip, 

there is a ſubſtance flies away in the ſmoak, which they call 
the Flight. See Le ap. 
They find it ſweetiſn upon their lips, if their faces happen to 
be in the way of the ſmoak, which they avoid all they can. 
This, falling on the graſs, kills cattle that feed thereon ; and 
being gathered and carried home, kills rats and mice in their 
houſes: That which falls on the ſand, they gather and melt 
upon a flag-hearth, into ſhot and ſheet lead. 

Capons FHIOH Tr, in ſome cuſtoms, is a compaſs of ground, 
ſuch as a capon might fy over, due to the eldeſt born of ſe- 
veral brothers, in making partition of the father's effects 
with them, when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip. 
It is uſually eſtimated by a bow-ſhot. 

FLicHrT of a Stair-caſe. See the article STA1R-CASE. 

FLiGHrT, in heraldry, See the article Vo L. 


FLINT, Silex, a ſmall, hard, lived, or black pebble ; chiefly 


uſed for yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt ſteel, See 
STONE, FaicTion, Ec. 
The Indians, inſtead of Flint and ſteel, uſe two pieces of 
* wood, which they rub violently againſt each other. 
n the Eaſt, they uſe the wood candon; and in Peru, reyaca. 
See FIRE. = 
Flints are alſo one of the principal ingredients in the making 
of glaſs. See GL Ass. 

FLIN Tall. See the article WAL Ls. 

FLIP, a ſort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, 
and ſugar, mixed. 

FLOAT; or FLEET. See FLO TA, and FLOTILLA. 

FLOAT of a fiſhing line, a cork, or quill, ſwimming on the 
water, to difcover what becomes of the hook, whether any 
thing bites, Sc. See FisHiNnG Float, 

FLo Ar, alſo denotes a certain quantity of pieces of timber 
joined together with rafters a-thwart, thrown into a river, 
to be conveyed down the ſtream; and even ſometimes to 
carry burdens down a river with the ſtream. The inven- 
tion of Hats is of great uſe: It is faid to have been firſt put 

in execution at Paris, in the year 1618. 

FLOATING Veel. See the articles BoaT, VESSELs, 
Ce. 


FLoA TING, in huſbandry, is the drowning or watering of 
- meadows. 


FLOOD, a deluge, or inundation of waters. See DELUGE. | 


FLooD is alſo ufed in ſpeaking of the tides. See'T1D e. 
When the water is at loweſt, it is called Flood; when riſing, 
young, or old Flood; when at higheſt, and beginning to fall, 
ebb water, See ERB RH, FLux, NEAT, &c. 

FLOOK, or Fruke e anchor. See ANCHOR. 

FLOOR, in building, the underſide of a room, or that part 
we walk on. 


Floors are of divers ſorts ; ſome of earth, ſome of brick, 


others of ſtone; c. 


Carpenters, by the word Floor, underſtand as well the framed 


work of timber, as the boarding over it. | 
For brick and fone Fl oo Rs, ſee the article PAVEMENT. 
For boarded FL O ORS, it is obſervable, that the carpenters ne- 
ver floor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſs is ſet up, 
and alſo incloſed with walls; left the weather ſhould wrong 
the Flooring. Vet they generally rough- plane their boards for 
the Flooring, before they begin any thing elſe about the build- 


ing, that they may ſet them by to dry and ſeaſon 3 which is 


done in the moſt careful manner, 

Earthen F Looks are commonly made of loame, and ſome- 
times eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook-ſand, 
and gun- duſt, or anvil duſt from the forge. _ 9 
Ox- blood, and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat 
ſays, makes the fineſt Floor in the world. | 


FLOOR of a ſhip, ſtrictly taken, is only fo much of her bot- | 


tom, as ſhe reſts on, when a-ground. See SHIP. 

Such ſhips as have long, and withal broad Floors, lie on the 

ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to ſeel, or tilt on 

one fide ; whereas others, which are narrow in the Floor, or 
in the ſea-phraſe, cranked by the ground, cannot be grounded 

without danger of being overturned. + Ip 
FLORALES Ludi, Flor AL Games, in antiquity, were 


gol held in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers; ſee 


LORALIA: _ 
'They were celebrated with horrible debaucheries. The moſt 
licentious diſcourſes were not enough; but the courtiſans 
were called together by the ſound of a trumpet, made their 
appearance naked, and entertained the people with abomina- 
ble ſhews and poſtures : Ihe comedians appeared after the 
ſame manner on the ſtage. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 


being once preſent in the theatre on this occaſion; the people 


were aſhamed to ask for the infamous pleaſure, in his pre- 


fence z till Cato, apprized of the teſervedneſs and reſpect he 
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inſpired them withal, withargw, that the peogte . 

. balked of their ä people might! not 
here were divers other ſorts of ſhews exhibi a 
caſion; and if we may believe Suetonius — wkng Fe 
and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes preſented — 

dancing on ropes. See Rope-DANOI NO. © Tg 
The Ludi Florales, according to Pliny, lib, xyii; 0 
were inſtituted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls _ 1 
28th of April ; not in the year of Rome IoxvI. as Sx Gs 
monly read it in the antient editions of that author 2 
in iv. as F. Hardouin has corrected it; but as Vote 
reads it, in 513. They were chiefly held in the niglit- ti q 
in the Patrician- ſtreet: Some will have it there Was 4 wa "3 
for the purpoſe on the hill called Hortulorum 7 
The goddeſs Flora is by ſome held to be the fame with th 
Chloris of the Greeks, Others maintain, that this fame F k ; 
was a famous courtifan at Rome, who having Enriched "oa 
ſelf by proſtitution, made the people of Rome her heir 4 
condition that they ſhould celebrate the anniverſary of 8 
birth-day, by the games and feaſts above- mentioned. — 
time afterward, the ſenate judging ſuch a foundation r. 
thy the majeſty of the Roman people; to ennoble the dere 
mony, converted Flora into a goddeſs; whom they ſuppoſed 
to preſide over flowers; and ſo made it a piece of religion t, 
render her propitious, that it might be well with their gar- 
dens, vineyards, Cc. | 
This is the common account: But Voſſius de 14614, lib. 
c. 12. can by no means allow the goddefs' Flora to have bee 
the courtiſan above-mentioned : He will rather have her a 
Sabine deity ; and thinks her worſhip might have commefted 
under Romulus, His reaſon is, that Varro in his fourth bobł 
of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora among the deities, to whom 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered up vows, before he joined 
battle with the Romans, Add, that from another paſſage in 
Varro it appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, with facri- 
fices, Cc. as early as Romulus and Numa. 
FLORAL Games. — There are alſo a kind of Floral Games 
.- obſerved at this day in France; firſt inftituted in 1324, 
The deſign and eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven perſons of 
condition, lovers of poetry, who about All- ſaints- day, in 132g. 
ſent a circular letter to all the provineial poets, called Frau- 
zadours, to meet at Tholouſe on May-day following, there 
to rehearſe their poems; promiſing a prize of a violet of gold 
to the perſon whoſe piece ſhould be judged the beſt. 
The capitouls found the defign fo good, that it was afterwards 
reſolved at a council of the city, to continue it at the eity 
charge; which is {till done, in a manner that does honour to 
the place. e 
In 1325. a chancellor, and ſecretary of the new academy 
were choſe; and the ſeven inſtitutors took the quality of 
maintainers thereof. Two other prizes were afterwards ad- 
ded to the violet, viz. an eglantine for the ſeeond prize ; and 
a panſy for the third, It was alſo decreed, that the perſon 
who bore away the firſt prize, might demand to be made 
batchelor; and that whoever bore away all three, ſhould be 
created doctor in the Gay Science, that is, in * ; 
There is a regiſter of theſe games kept at Thobuſe, which 
gives this account of their origin: Though others give the 
thing another turn, It was an antient cuſtom, they fay, for 
the poets of Provence, to meet yearly at 'Tholouſe, to con- 
fer together, rehearſe their verſes, and receive a prize al- 
lotted to the beſt performance, THis held till about the year 
1540. when a lady of ; wing left the beſt part of her for- 
tune, to eternize the cuſtom, and bear the expence of prizes; 
the number of which ſhe increaſed, ordering an eglantine, 2 
panſy, a violet, and a pink: The three firſt a cubit high 
worth fifteen piſtoles a- piece. 
The ceremony begins on May-day, with à ſolemn muß, 
muſic, Sc. The corporation attend; and poems are fe- 
hearſed every day: The third day a magnificent treat is gen 
by the magiſtracy, Cc. and that day the prizes are adjudged. 
The three prizes are the rewards of three different kinds of 
compoſitions, viz. a poem, an eclogue, and an ode. 
FLORALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the ſeaſts, 
games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of the 
Flora, WOT 
The Floralia were alſo called Anthifteſes : They were held at 
the latter end of mo of April, 2 
| Exit, & in Majas fæſtum Florale carena#as. 
In effect, the Floralia — on the 28th of April, and laſted 
fix days. | 
They who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crowned with = 
and committed a world of 3 A which indeed was 
extraordinary thing in the heathen . 5 
Some apply the =. br Floralia indifferently to as an' 
games of this goddeſs; but others reſtrain it to t Re 
alone; calling the games, Ludi Florales. dee F Shed 
Lui. | 2 5 . | 
FLORID Sh, is that enriched and heightened with figs 
and flowers of rhetoric, TYLE, one els 
Longinus uſes the terms florid and affected ſtyle, e 
and lays them down as quite contrary to the trug in 
See SUBLIME. "S137 TS AER tins have 


— 


FLORILEGIUM, FLoRi or, a mme tele given, 
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things in their kind. See AN THOTL OG x. 


. * . . 6 | he 
E is particularly uſed for a kind of breviary, in t 
: 3 compiled by Arcadius, for the conveniency of 


jeſts and monks, who cannot carry with them, in 
2 pilgrimages, all the volumes wherein their 
is diſperſed. { 
The Florileghen contains the general rubrics, pſalter, can- 
ticles, the horologium, office of the feriz, Oc. F 
FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real money ; an 
ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 
See Coin, and MoN EI. | f 
FLokIN, 28 4 Coin, is of divers values, according to the i- 
vers metals, and divers countries where it is ſtruck. Pieces 
under this denomination were antiently very frequent in com- 
merce, at preſent they are leſs common, 3 there were 
abundance of them ſtruck in Holland, of "Engliſh filver, 
during the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
In all appearance they took their name from the place where 


they were firſt ſtruck, v1z. the city of Florence. Their zra | 


is about the year 1251. Though others aſcribe the name to 
a flower-de-lis, which was ſtruck on one ſide. | 

The gold Florins are moſt of them of a very coarfe alloy ; 
ſome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen caracts, and 


none ſeventeen and a half. They weigh about two penny 


weights and thirteen grains, | 
Villani obſerves, that there were gold Florins in the year 1067 ; 
from which time the names Frank or Florin became applied to 
the gold coins, which till that time had been called Solidi, 
ſhillings. See FRANK, Oc. | 
As to ſilver Florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 40 
French ſols, or 15. 103d. ſterling. Thoſe of Genoa, &c. 
were worth about 854. ſterling.” 
Pieces of three Florins are called Ducatoons. See Du c A- 
TOONS. | 

FLORIN, as a money of acconm, is uſed by the Italian, Dutch, 
and German merchants and bankers, 'in keeping their books, 
and making up their accounts. But this Flortn is very di- 
verſe, and admits of different diviſtons. In Holland it is on 


the foot of the Dutch coin of that name, containing twenty- ' 


four Deniers Groſch, and divided into Pacards and Penins. 


At Francfort, Nuremberg, Cc. it is equivalent to three 


ſhillings ſterling, and is divided into Creutzers and Pſennings. 
At Liege it is equivalent to 25. 3 d. At Sttaſbourg to 
1s. 8 4. In Savoy to 114, At Genoa to 83d. And at 
Geneva to 614. 2 | Fans 
FLoRiNn, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in 


England in the 18th year of Edw. III. of the value of fix 
ſhillings. | 


Camden fays, it was fo called, becauſe made by Florentines : 


Fabian obſerves, the Florins were not of ſo fine gold as the 
nobles and half-nobles of that prince. | 


But what is moſt obſervable is, that Fabian calls the Florin a 
penny, value 6 s.- 84, the half F/srin, an half-penny, value | 


3 4d. the quarter Florin, a farthing, value 1 s. 8 d. 


heſe words we often meet with in old hiſtories and accounts, 


applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, &c. where we are 


to underſtand by penny or denarius the whole, by obolus the 


half, and by quadrans the fourth part, or farthing. See DE- 
N ARIUS, PENNY, OBOLUs, FAR THING, Ee. 

By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw. III. every pound 
weight of old ſtandard gold, was to be coined into fifty Flo- 


rences, or Florens, to be currant at fix ſhillings a- piece; all | 


which made in tale fifteen pounds; or into a proportionable 
number of half or quarter Horius. 


FLORINIANI, or FLoRiANT, a ſect of heretics of the | 


ſecond century, denominated from its author Flotinus, or | 


Florianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed along with 
Blaſtus, for his errors. | 


Florinus had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with Ire- 


næus. He made God the author of evil, or rather that the 
things forbidden by God are not evil, but of his on appoint- 
ing.—In which he followed the errors of Valentinus, and 
joined himſelf with the Carpocratians. See CarPOck A- 
TIAN, Cc. | 1 
Irenzus relates, that they called their own ſe& /pirituales, 
as having a perfect knowledge of God : other Chriſtians in 
reſpect of them were only P/ychici, i. e. animales, as having 


only a groſs apprehenſion and faith, and not a perfect know- | 


ledge of divine thi 
T INES, Sc. ; | 1 
According to Philaſtrius, the Florinians' likewiſe denied a 
future judgment and reſurrection 3 held that Jeſus Chriſt was 
not born of a virgin; and taught that the reſurrection was in 
effect a new generation. They are alſo charged with holding 
criminal aſſemblies in the night-time, and giving into Ju- 
daiſm and Paganiſm. Some even deduce the origin of the 
— from them. ade bits ee e 
hey had other names given them: Philaſtrius ſa „ th 
| == = ſame with the Carpophorians, He adds, — they 
* lo called ſoldiers, milites, quia de militaribus fuerunt. 
2 renæus calls them Gngſtict; St. Epiphanius, Phibio- 
res ; and Theodoret, Borborites, on account of the impuri · 


dies of their life: Others call them Zaccheans ; others Cod- 


ngs. See PRISCILLIANIST, LIEBER. 


ven, to what the Greeks call 4 enter, anthology, viz. a 
Bon of choice pieces, containing the fineſt and brighteſt 


* 
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85 nor perhaps would it be worth while, to ſay. 
FLORIST, a perſon curious, or ſkilled in flowers; their 
kinds, names, characters, culture, &c, SeeFLowes. 
FLORY, Frowry,  FueukRy, FroRETT RE, FLieuUn- 

DE-L1SSE, Cc. terms in heraldry, uſed when the out lines 
of any ordinary are drawn as it trimmed with, or in the 
form of; flowers, lillies, flower-de-luces, c. 
Thus, he bears a croſs Flory, &c. See Tab. Herald. fig. 26. 
FLOTA, or FLOTT A, Fleet; a name the Spaniards give 
particularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually from Cadix, 
to the port of Vera-crux, to fetch the merchandizes gathered 
in Mexico for Spain. 
Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared in Peru, are 
called Galleens, Sce FLEET, and GALLEON, 
The name FLoTILLA is given to a number of ſhips, which 
get before the reſt in their return, and give information o 
the departure and cargo of the Flota and galleons, KR 

FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are floating on the top of 
the ſea, or great .rivers ; a word chiefly uſed in the com- 
miſſions of water- bailiffs. 

FLOTSON, FLoTtz AM, or Ft OATSA M, a term ſignify- 
ing any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top 
of the water; which, with Fetſon and Lagon, and Shares, are 
given the lord high admiral, by his letters patent. See Ap- 
MIR AL. | | | 
Felſen is what is caſt out of the ſhip, being in danger of a 
wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or caſt on 
ſhore by the ſeamen; See Jn Ts0xn,—Lagon, or Lagan, is 
that which lies in the bottom of the ſea. Sce LaG a N. 

' Shares are goods due to ſeveral petſons, by proportion. 

FLOUNDER, ſe FirsHinc. 

FLOWER, Fros, that part of a plant, which contains the 
organs of generation ; or - the parts neceſſary for the propa- 
gation of the kind. See PLANT, and GENERATION of 
Plants. | | 
The Flower is a natural production, which precedes the fruit, 
and yields the grain or feed. Sce & E , and Frvir. 

The ſtructure of Flowers is ſomewhat various; though the 
generality, according to Grew, have theſe three parts in 
common, viz. the empalement, the fol:ation, and the attire. 
See EMPALEMENT, FOLIA TION, Te, 

Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Flower has the petala, 
ſtamina, apices, and ſtylus, or piſtil: Such as want ary of 
theſe parts, he deems imperfect Flowers, See PE TALA, 
STAMINA, PIs TIL, Oe. 1557 - 

In moſt plants there is a perianthium calyx, or Flower cup, 
of a ſtronger conſiſtence than the Flower itſelf, and deſigned 
to ſtrengthen and preſerve it. Sce PERIANTHIUM, and 
CALYXx, | | 

In ſome Flowers the two ſexes are confounded, 7. e. the male 
and female parts are found in the ſame F/zver : in others, 
they are ſeparated ; and of theſe again, ſome are followed by 
fruits, and others not: W hence, F/owers become diſtinguiſhed 
into male, female, and hermaphrodites. 

The generality of Flowers are of the hermaphrodite kind: 
Such, e. gr. are the lilly, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, 
thyme, geranium, altbhæa, Cc. See HERMAPHRODITE., 
The ftruQture of parts is much the ſame in thoſe where the 
ſexes are divided: The difference between them conliſts in 
this; that the ftamina and apices, i. e. the male parts, in 
theſe, are ſeparated from the piſtils ; being ſometimes on the 
ſame ſtand, and ſometimes on different ones, 

Thoſe whetein the ftamina are, in regard they bear no fruit, 
are called male, or barren Flowers, and by the botaniſts, „la- 


" 


ceeded with fruit, are called females, or fruitful Flowers, 
Among the plants which bear both male and female parts on 
the ſame ſtand, but at a diſtance from each other, are rec- 
koned, the cucumber, melon, gourd, turkey- wheat, turnſol, 
wallnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mul- 
| berry, plantain, Cc. S WIND 
Thoſe, where the male and female parts of the Flowers are 
bore on different ſtands, are ſome ſpecies of palm, the wil- 
low, -poplar, hemp, mercury, ſpinage, nettles and hops. 
See GENER ATION of Plants. | 1 
Mr Ray divides Flowers into perfect and imper fact. 
3 FLOWER $ he here accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 
though they want the ſtamina. Theſe he ſubdivides into /im+ 
pie, which are thoſe not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and 


which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 


which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one Flower. 
See /imple FLOW ER S. | 
Simple FK OW RRS, are either monopetalous, which have the 
body of the Flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes 
cut or divided a little way, into many . ſeeming petala, or 
leaves; as in borrage, bugloſs, &c.—or, 
Polypetalaut Ft . E Rs, thoſe which have diſtin petala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming 
petala of the monopetalous Flowers always do. \ 
407 _—_ theſe are farther divided into w#rform and difform 
Flawers. | 1 5 tas 
The former have their right and left hand parts, and the for- 
Ward and backward parts all alike; but the difform have no 


ſuch regularity z as in the Flawers of ſage, dead-nettle, &c. 


dians, &c. though, for what particular reaſons, it is not 


mMineous Flowers + Thoſe which contain the piſtil, being ſuc- 


Monopetalous 


— . — 


Infundibuliform FLowERs, are ſuch as reſemble the figure of a 


. F LO 


Monopeta lou: 275 FLrowERs, are likewiſe farther divided into 
Semi-fiftular F Low E Rs, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a 
pipe, cut off obliquely ; as in the ariſtolochia. 

Labiate Flow ERS, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the 
acanthium and ſcordium; or with two lips, as in the far 
greater part of the labiate Flowers. 

And here the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and ſo 
turns the convex part downwards, as in the chamæciſſus, c. 
but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above, and turns 
the hollow part down to its fellow below, and ſo repreſents a 
kind of helmet, or monk's hood; whence theſe are fre- 
quently called galleate, cucullate, and galericulate Flowers. 
Such are the Flowers of the lamiium, and moſt verticillate 
lants. 

metimes alſo the labium is entire, and ſometimes jagged or 
divided. . 

Corniculate FLOW RRS, ſuch hollow Flowers as have on their 
upper part a kind of ſpur or little horn ; as in the linaria, 
delphinum, c. and the corniculum, or calcar, is always 
impervious at the tip or point. 

Compound FLOWERS, are, either diſcous, planifolious, or fiſtular. 

Diſcous, or diſcoidal FLowERs, thoſe whoſe floſculi are ſet toge- 
ther ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of the 
Flower plain and flat; which therefore, becauſe of its round 
form, will be like a diſcus. 

This diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there are a row of pe- 
kala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar ; as 
in the matricaria, chamæmelum, c. 

And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its diſk ; as in the tanacetum. 

Planifolious F Lo w ERS, thoſe which are compoſed of plain 
Flowers, ſet together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, uneven, and jag- 
ged ; as the hierachia, ſonchi, Cc. 

Fiftular FLOWERS, thoſe which are compounded of many 
long, hollow, little Flowers, like pipes, all divided into large 
Jags at the ends. 

Jmperfet F Low E Rs are ſuch as want the petala, and are called 
likewiſe /amineous, apetalous, and capillacious Flowers. 
Thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, 
are by Tournefort called amentactous z we call them cats-tazls. 
Botaniſts furniſh other diviſions and denominations of Flowers. 

Campaniform, or bell-like FLOWERS, are thoſe in ſhape of a 

ll. 


Cruciform FLOWERS, are thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or 
leaves: The calyx alſo containing four leaves; and the piſtil 
always producing a fruit. Such are thoſe of the clove-tree, 


cabbage-tree, Tc. 


funnel, 7. e. are broad, and ample at top, and contracted into 

a neck at bottom: Such is that of the bear's ear. 
Cucurbitaceous FLOWERS, are ſuch as reſemble the Flower of 

the gourd ; or have the ſame conformation therewith, See 

CucuRrBIiTACEOUS. : 
Stamineous FLOWERS, are ſuch as have no petala, but conſiſt 

- wholly of ſtamina or threads, with apices a- top. 

The leaves placed round theſe ſtamina, are not to be 

eſteemed as petala, but a calyx ; in regard they afterwards be- 

come a capſula, or cover, including the ſeed ; which is the 

office of the calyx alone. See CALY Xx. 

In effeR, it is eſſential to the leaves of Flowers, not to ſerve 


as A cover to the ſeeds that ſucceed them: And this is the only | 


characteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the leaves, or petala of Floto- 
ers from their calyx ; for, that no particular colour of the 
leaves, does determine whether the parts in diſpute be leaves 
of the Flower, or the calyx of the Flowers, appears hence, 
that there are ſome leaves of Flowers, which are green like 
the calyx ; and ſome calyces coloured like petala, ' 
Leguminous FLowzRs, are thoſe of leguminous plants. Theſe 
bear ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly; for which reaſon 
they are alſo called papilionaceous Flowers. | 
Papilionaceous FLOWERS, conſiſt of four or five leaves, where- 
of the uppermoſt is called vexi/lum, or ſtandard ; and the 
loweſt carina, as reſembling the bottom or keel of a boat : 
Thoſe between the two are called lateral leaves, or ale. 
From the bottom of the calyx ariſes a piſtil, which is incom- 
paſſed with a ſheath, or cover, fringed with ſtamina. This 
piſtil always becomes the fruit, and is uſualled called the pod, 
in latin, filiqua, See LEGUMEN. | 


Undbelliform FLOWERS, are thoſe with ſeveral leaves doubled, | 


and diſpoſed in manner of a roſe; and whoſe calyx eſſen- 
tially becomes a fruit of two ſeeds, joined, before they come 
to maturity; but afterwards eaſily ſeparated again. 

They have this denomination, by reaſon they are generally 
ſuſtained by a number of threads, which proceeding from 


the ſame centre, are branched all around, like the ſticks of an 


umbrello, 


Of this kind are the Flowers of fennel, angelica, Ac. See 


UMBELLIFEROUS. | 
Verticillate FLOWERS, are thoſe ranged, as it were, in ſtories, 


rings, or rays along the ſtems ; Such are thoſe of horehound, | 


clary, Se. . 


ö 
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Such are the anemonies, daffodils, hyacin "SHY 
cowllips, primroſes, Cc. eee, tulips, Julquils, 
Summer FLOWERS, which open in June, Jy] q 
as pinks, -gilly-flowers, lillies, daiſies, cane und Aug, 
Fab made 2 C, . nenn, Poppies, 
Autumnal, or late FLOOw ERS, denote thoſe of Sep 
October; as the oculus Chriſti, indian pinks 
nſy, fluwer-gentle, &c, 
Of theſe Flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the year 
in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called perennial; Hau yen 
And thoſe which are to be planted, or ſowed a-freſh | 
year, according to the ſeaſon, are called annual; mY 
FLOW ER, in architecture, according to Vitruvius is 
ſentation of ſome imaginary Flower, by way of e re- 
finiſhing, on the top of a dome, Sc. UNS, or 
In lieu of this the moderns commonly uſe a vaſe et” 
FLowWER-DE-LUCE, FLEVR + Lie u Rente h 
bearing antiently of great dignity; being reputed the 2 . 
of all Flowers, and as ſuch having been in all ages N leſt 
of the royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France 3 though 
of time has made the bearing thereof more vulgar, JO 
In ſome coats it is bore ſingle ; in others triple; in other ; 
is ſemee, _— all over the eſcutcheon. 18 8 
FLOWER of the capital, is an ornament of i 
of a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of Olay arm = 
cus. See ABAcVs, and Tab. Archit. fig. 26, lit : 
In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe, nor any . 
imaginary kind of Flower. See CoRINTHIAN, * 
FLOWERS, in chymiſtry, are the fineſt, and moſt ſubtle 
of dry bodies, raiſed by fire, into the head, ang rs rig 
and adhering to them, in form of a fine powder, or d | 
Such are the Flowers of ſulphur, benjamin, &c. Se 80 . 
L IMATION. | A 
Ff. o w ERST Sulphur, or Brimſtone, are the vapours of melted 
brimſtone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is K 
boiling) through a proper flew, into a cloſe room, where thi; 
vapour condenſes into 1 See SULPHUR, ö 
FL o WER Wheat, Rye, and other pulſe. See FARIN A 
FLOWERS“, in the animal œconomy, denotes womens monthly 
purgations, or menſes. See MEN SES. | 
Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from fuere, q. d. Flurs : 
Others will have the name occaſioned hence, that women do 
not conceive, till they have had their Flowers ; ſo that theſe 
are a ſort of forerunners of their fruit. 


FrowERs, in rhetoric, are figures, or ornaments of diſcourſe, 
by the Latins called floſculi. See FIGUR. | 
FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kinds ſet 
together in huſks, and hung up with ſtrings. | 
FLOWERED, in the manufactures.— A Ruff, or cloth, is 
ſaid to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, or figured, when there 
are repreſentations of Flowers, either natural, or imaginary, 
wrought thereon, | 
There are ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matten: 
flowers of gold, ſilver, filk, wool, thread, cotton, &. 
Stuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the ground, 
whereon the flowers are raiſed. 
Thus, there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damaſks, fattins, 
mohairs, dimities, c. See VELVEZT, TArrarr, Da- 
MASK, c. 
Thoſe flowered with gold and ſilver, are more uſually called 
brecades, See BRoOCADE. | 
The flowers are uſuall wrought at the ſame time with the 
cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are raiſed, and 
lowered by means of packthreads paſſed through them in 
mounting the loom; and the manufacturer ſhooting his warp, 
or matter of the flowers, whether gold, filver, ſilk, or the 
like, between the threads thus raiſed, forms the flowers. St 
Ware, Woor, Ce. | | 
It is very curious to ſee them mount a loom; or, as they call 
it, read a deſign, to be repreſented on a ſtuff: But it is next 
to impoſſible to deſcribe it; yet we have endeavoured to ge 
ſome idea thereof under the article Dzs1GN. Ses alſo Il. 
PESTRY, ; 
FLUIDITY, in phyſics, that ſtate or affection of bodies 
which denominates or renders them fluid. See FLUID. 8 
Fluidity ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or ſolidihy. 
FIRMNESS. * 
Fluidity is diſtinguiſhed from liquidity or humidity in tba 
idea of the firſt is abſolute, and the property contained 7 
thing itſelf; whereas that of the W is relative, and im· 
plies wetting, or adhering ; i. e. ſomewhat that gutes * 
ſenſation of wetneſs, or moiſture, and which w - 
exiſtence, but for our ſenſes. 7 game 
Thus, melted metals, air, æther, and even ſmoak, mou 
itſelf, are fuid bodies, but not liquid ones 3 tbeir parts 95 
actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſture. 
LrqQuip, and HUMIDITY. ' ENT affgnel- 
The nature, and cauſe of Huidity have been varioully only 
The Gaſſendiſts, and antient Corpuſcularians, — and 
three conditions as neceſſary thereto, viz. 2 {ma 
ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; vacuities in 
between them; and a ſpherical figure. Thus the =” 


tember and 
> and roſe, 


. 


FLowW EAS, in gardening, are diſtinguiſhed into early or 
Spring- Flowers, which flouriſh in 
April, and May, | 
925 5 


the months of March, f 


t, Lucretius: 8 8 n 
025 " Ila autem debent ex lævibus atque rotundis hh 
Eſſe magis, fluido quæ corpore liguida confiate. - Tie 


\ 
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The Cartefians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, Oc. 
beſide the circumſtances above-mentioned, require a various, 
perpetual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the bodies, as 
that which principally contributes to „ 
Fluidity then, accofding to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts in 
this, that the parts of the 1 being very fine, and ſmall, 
are ſo diſpoſed by motion, or figure, as that they can eaſily 
Aide over one another's ſurfaces all manner of ways; and that 
they be in a conſtant, various, ſeparate agitation to and fro; 
and that they only touch one another in ſome parts of their 
14. Boyle, in his hiftory of Fluidity, mentions theſe three as 
the conditions principally required to Huidity, viz. 

10 The minuteneſs of parts: As, in effect, we find that fire 
by dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders them fluid; 
and that acid menſtruums diſſolve and render them fluid after 
the like manner; and that fire turns the hard body of com- 
mon falt almoſt wholly into a liquor, by diſtillation : Not but 
that the figure of the particles may have a conſiderable ſhare 
i ay. | 
N whoſe parts are doubtleſs much groſſer than 
thoſe of oil and water, is yet more fluid * either of them: 
And thus oil by the action of fire, may be converted into a 
cConſiſtent ſubſtance, like butter 28 — 
20 Store of vacuities interſperſed between the corpuſcles, to 
give room for the ſeveral particles to move among themſelves. 
30 A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles ; either from 
ſome principle of mobility within themſelves, or from ſome | 
extraneous agent, penetrating and entering the pores, mov- 
ing variouſly among them, and communicating to them part 
of its motion. , x 4 | : 53 ; . | 
That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in Hluidity, 
he argues from divers obſervations and experiments. We 
Thus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris 
finely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire; it ſoon begins 
to boil like water ; exhibiting all the motions and phznomena 
of a boiling liquor. It will kindle variouſly in great waves | 
like that; will bear ſtirring with a ſtick or ladle like that, 
without reſiſting ; nay, it ſtrongly ftirred near the fide of the 


veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh againſt them: Yet is | 


it all the while a dry, parched powder. | 
The like is obſerved in ſand : A diſh of which being ſet on a 
drumhead, briſkly beaten by the ſticks, or on the upper 
ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpects emulates the properties of a 
fluid body. A heavy body, e. gr. will immediately fink in 
it to the bottom, and a light one emerge to the top. Each 
grain of ſand has a conſtant vibratory and dancing motion: 
and if a hole be made in the fide of the diſh, the ſand will 
ſpin out like water. N ec ts . 
That the parts of fluids are in continual motion, the Carte- 
ſians bring divers conſiderations to prove. As 1® The tranſ- 
mutation of ſolids into fluids, e. gr. ice into water, and vice 
verſa; the chief difference between the body in thoſe two 
ſtates conſiſting in this, that the = being Fed hd at reſt 
in the one, ret the touch; Whereas in the other, being 
already in motion, they gave way upon the lighteſt impulſe. 
28 The effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: Such are the inſinuation of fluids among the pores 
of bodies; the ſoftening and diffolving of hard bodies; the 
actions of corroſive menſtruums, &c. Add, that no ſolid 
dan be brought to a ſtate of Flurdity, without the interven- 
tion of ſome moving, or moveable body, as fire, air, or water. 
Air, the ſame 8 hold the firſt ſpring of theſe cauſes 
of Fluidity ; it being this that gives motion to fire and water, 
though itſelf receives its motion and action from the #ther, 
or ſubtle medium. See AIR and ETHER. 21 
Hoerhaave pleads ſtrenuouſly for fire's being the firſt mover, 
and the cauſe of all Fluidity in other bodies, as air; water, 
Se. Without this, he ſhews that the atmoſphere itfelf would 
hx into one ſolid maſs. See FIX x. 9 
Sir I. Newton ſets aſide this theory of the cauſe of "Pluidity, 
and ſubſtitutes 4 new one, the great principle of attraction. 
— The corpuſculir ſyſtem, | with all the improvements of 
Des Cartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſufficiently account for 
| the primary condition, requiſite to conſtitute a body fluid, 
viz, the various inteſtine motion and agitation of its particles. 
De this motion is naturally enough accounted for, by ſup- 
bens it 2 primary Jaw of nature, thit, as all the particles 
+ matter attract dnt within'a certain diſtance; 
he all greater diſtances, they fly from, and avoid one aho- 
qe For then, though their common gravity, together with 
© preſſure of other bodies upon them, may keep them to- 
er in a maſs ; yet their continual endeavour to avoid one 
2 ſingly, and the adventitious os of heat, light, 
0; other external cauſes, miay make "the particles of fluids 
15 move round about one another, and ſo" produce 
Tha r Oaks q 1 £ | 32619 af 199. - 
eis a difficulty indeed, im aceounting, why the particles 
_ alway keep at ſuch a diſtance Pf n as 
The ome within, the" here of one another's attradtion, 
— at 8 conftitution' of that fluid body, water, is 
| over- St 175 5 vody. lo very rare, and which bas a yaſt 
. proportion. of pores, ot interſperſed vacuity; 0 ſolid | 


force : And yet this fluid 10 eafily ;elgcible into that firm? 


ſily enta 
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You 1 Rey incompreſſible by the greateſt 
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tranſparent, friable body, which we call ice; by being only 
expoſed to a certain degree of cold. See Co IL b and FREE 
ZING... 5 a „„ 9 I. 
One would think, that though the particles of water cannot 
come near enough to attract each other; yet the interyening 
frigorific matter doth, by .being mingled per minima, 
ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe ſtrongly attracted 
by them, and ſo wedges or fixes all the maſs into a firm, 
ſolid body; which ſolid body loſes its ſolidity again, when 
by heat the vinculum is folved, and the frigorific particles are 
disjoined from thoſe of the water, and are forced to fly out 
of it. And juſt thus may the fumes of lead perhaps fix quick- 
ſilver, See MERCURY, and FixaTiIon. ß,, 
When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by heat reduced into 
a fluid, the particles of fire disjoin and ſeparate its conſtituent 
parts, which their mutual attraction cauſed before to co- 
here; and keep them at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 
as that they are out of the ſphere of each other's attraction, 
as long as that violent motion laſts ; and when by their light- 
neſs and activity they are flown off, unleſs they be renewed 
by a continual ſupply, the component particles of the metal 
come near enough again to feel one another's attractions. 

As, therefore, the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of ſolid bodies 
appears to be their mutual attraction; ſo the chief cauſe of 
Fluidity ſeems to be a contrary motion, impreſſed on the 
particles of fluids ; by which they avoid, and fly one another, 
as ſoon as they come at, and as long as they keep at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other. 2 

It is obſerved alſo in all fluids, that the direction of their 
preſſure againſt the veſſels which contain them, is in lines 
perpendicular to the ſides of ſuch veſſels; which property 
being the neceſſary reſult of the particles of any fluid's be- 
ing f herical, it ſhews that the parts of all fluids are fo, or 
of a figure very nearly approaching thereto. | 


FLUIDS, are bodies, whoſe particles are but weakly con- 


nected ; their mutual coheſion being in great meaſure pre- 
vented by ſome eternal cauſe, 8 
In which ſenſe a Fluid ſtands oppoſed to a ſolid. See 80 1 1D. 
—Sir 1. Newton defines a fluid body, to be that whoſe parts 
yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and by yielding are ea- 
ſily moved among each other.. n 
The cauſe, therefore, of Fluidity, ſhould ſeem to conſiſt in 
this, that the parts do not cohere ſo ſtrongly; as they do in 
ſolid or firm bodies; and that their motion is not hindered by 
any ny in the ſurſace of the parts; as is the caſe in 
wders: 5 25 
or, that the particles whereof Fluids conſiſt, ars of the ſame 
nature, and have the ſame properties with the particles of 
ſolids, is evident, from the converſion of liquids and ſolids 


into each other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals into 


fluors, c. Nor can it be reaſonably doubted, that the 
component parts of all bodies are the ſame, viz. hard, ſolid, 
impenetrable, moveable, corpuſcles. See Body, Ma r- 


TER, and PARTICLE, | 


The Carteſians define a Fluid to be a body whoſe parts are in 
continual inteſtine motion; and Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, 
and Boerhaave, though far from Carteſianiſm, ſubſctibe to 
the definition: alledging arguments to prove that the parts of 
Fluids are in continual motion; and even that it is this mo- 
tion, which conſtitutes Fluidity. See FLUI DIT Y. 

The latter Newtonians dare not go fo far: To ſay that the 
parts of a Fluid are in continual motion, is more than either 
our ſenſes, experience, or reaſon will warrant; and to define 


a thing from a property that is diſputable, is certainly bad 


philoſophy. 

Add, that the great argument from geometry, produced in 
favour of this continual motion, viz. That the reſiſtance of 
a body moving in a Huid, is leſs, if the parts of the Fluid 
be agitated by an inteſtine motion, than if they were at reſt, 
is demonſtrated to be falſe. See RESIST AN. 


Wie obſerve therefore, with Dr. Clark, That if the parts of 


a body either do not touch each other, or eaſily ſlide over 


one another; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as that they may 


be eaſily agitated by heat, and the heat be ſufficiently great 


to agitate them, though it may perhaps be lefs than ſuffices 
to prevent water from freezing; or, even, though the parts 
be not actually moved; yet, if they be ſmall, ſmooth, ſlip- 
pery, and of ſuch a figure and magnitude as Biſpoſes them 


* 


to move and give way ; that body is fluid. 


7 


And yet che particles of ſuch fluid bodies, do, in ſome mea- 


ſure cohere 3 as is evident hence, that mercury, when well 


purged" of air, will be ſuſtained in the barometer, to the 
height of 60 or 70 inches; that water will aſcend/in 0 


lary tubes even in vacuo; and that the drops of liquors in 


vacuo run into a ſperical form: as adhering by ſome mu- 
tual coheſion Uke that between poliſhed marble planes. Add, 


That theſe fuid bodies, if they conſiſt of particles that are ea- 


| ngled within each ocher, as oil; or if they be capable 
ſtiffened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of 


little cunei, or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendered 
hard: But if their particles be ſuch as can neither be entan- 
led, as air; nor ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver ; then they 
never grow — ny AscEnT,/ S. 
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Frurps are either natural, as water, and mercury; or ani- 


- as wines, ſpirits, oils, &c, 


Hydreftatical Laws of FLutDs,—lI. The upper parts of all 


of turpentine, in a veſlel of water, the upper end of the 


face, than a column of water; and in the other caſe, more. 


time as none of them can deſcend any lower, And this ſitu- 


nay, and made to mount up in the tube, by the preſſure of the 


merged in a Fluid, loſes juſt ſo much of the weight it would 


effect is owing to this, that there is a greater preſſure or 


than there is on that whereon the emerging body inſiſts. 
Conſequently, to produce an equilibrium in the Fluid, the 


. exerts itſelf every way, and every way equally ; laterally, 


F L U 


mal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, c. or factitious, 
Cee each under its proper arti- 
cle, WATER, MERCURY, Bloop, Milk, BILE, 
Wins, SPIRIT, OII, Oe. 
The doctrine and laws of Fluids are of the greateſt extent in 
philoſophy. — The preſſure, and gravitation of bodies in 
Fluids, and the action of the Fluids immerged in them, 
make the ſubject of hydroſtatics, See HYDROSTATICS. 


Fluids, as water, c. do preſs upon the lower: Or, as ſome 

philoſophers ſtate it, all Fluids do gravitate in proprio loco, 

See PRESSURE. 

The contrary of this was a prince in the ſchool-philoſo- 
hy; but the certainty of ſuch preſſure is now demonſtrated 

by a thouſand experiments: It will be ſufficient to inſtance 

one or two, 

Immerge a tube, open at both ends, and half filled with oil 


tube being ſtopped with the finger: if now. the upper ſurface 
of the oil lie as low as that of the water ; the oil, upon re- 
moving the finger, will not run out at the lower end of the 
tube ; nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little Jower, the wa- 
ter will riſe up in it, and bear the oil above it: But if the 
upper ſurface of the oil be conſiderably higher than that of 
the water, the oil will drop out of the tube, Whence it 
follows, that the column of oil in one caſe preſſes or gravi- 
tates leſs on the plane imagined to paſs under its lower ſur- 


—Or thus; an empty vial, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in 
water, and ſuſpended by a horſe hair to the beam of a 
balance, with a weight at the other end exactly counterpoi- 
ling it; upon unſtopping the vial, and letting it fill with 
water, it will preponderate, and bear down the end of the 


balance, without having any communication with the ex- | 


ternal air. x 
Which two experiments abundantly prove the propoſition, 


that the upper parts of Fluids preſs, or gravitate on the lower. 


dee GRAVITATION, 

From this gravity it follows, that the ſurfaces of ſtagnant 
Fluids are plain, and parallel to the horizon ; or rather, that 
they are ſegments of a ſphere concentrical with the earth. See 
SPHERICITY. 

For, as the particles are ſuppoſed to yield to any force impreſ- 
ſed, they will be moved by the action of gravity, till ſuch 


ation once attained, the Fluid muſt remain at reſt, unleſs put 
in motion by ſome foreign cauſe; inaſmuch as none of the 
particles can now move without aſcending, contrary to their 
natural tendency. | 

IT. If a body be immerged in a Fluid, either wholly, or in 
part; its lower ſurface will be preſſed upward by the water 
underneath it. | | 

The truth of this propoſition is evident from the experiment 
above-mentioned ; where the oil of turpentine was ſuſpended, 


water upwards on its lower parts. 
The law, or quantity of this preſſure is this, that a body im- 


have in air ; as ſo much of the Fluid as is equal to it in bulk, 
if weighed in the air, would amount to. e | 
This preſſure of Fluids.on the lower parts of an immerſed 
body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reaſon why 
bodies ſpecifically lighter than Fluids aſcend therein, The 


weight on every other part of the plane or ſurface of the 
Fluid imagined to paſs under the lower ſurface of the body, 


parts immediately under the riſing body being preſſed by the 
reſt every way, do continually force it upwards. 

In effect, the emerging body is continually preſſed on by two 
columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper, and the 
other againſt its lower parts: The length of both which co- 
lumns being to be accounted from the top of the water, that 
which preſſes on the lower part, will be the longer, by the 


thickneſs of the aſcending body, and conſequently overba- 
lance it by the weight of as much water as will fill the ſpace 
that body takes up. See SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


Hence, 19 we are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very 
minute corpuſcles, either heavier, or lighter than the liquor 
they are mingled with, will be ſuſtairied therein a good while, 
without either emerging to the top, or precipitating to the 
bottom; the difference between the two columns of the 
Fluid being here inconſiderable. | 5 
Hence, 20 if a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an e- 


qual portion of the Huid in which it is emerged; it will 
riſe with a force proportionable to the exceſs of gravity of 
B above A: And if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, it gra- 


vitates * deſcends with the exceſs only of its weight above 
that of 9182 ‚ f - ; 
III. The preſſure of the upper parts of a Fluid on the lower, 


And hence, as action and re- action are equal; 
themſelves ſuſtain, an equal preſſure from the bot 


*. 
the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of 


From the preceding demonſtration it appear 


horizontally, and obliquely, as well as perpendicularly. 


toms are preſſed in the ratio of the gr 
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For, as the parts of a Huid yield to any impr 
eaſily moved; it is impoſfble any n 10 
place: if while it is preſſed by the ſuper- incumbent 7 = 
it be not equally preſſed on every ſide. oh 
The ſame is confirmed from experiments: for ſeyeral 
of divers forms, ſtraight, curved, angular, Cc. bein tubes 
merſed in the fame Fluid, though the apertures — = 
which the Fluid enters, be differently poſited to the lese 
2 plane, e others parallel, bee 
thers variou ined; yet will the Fluid ri 
_ in all, : n 
ence, 1. all the particles of Fluids bein 
ly preſſed on all ſides, it is argued, that they — 8 
reſt, and not in continual motion, as has been uſual) fan 
poſed. Sp 
Hence, 2. alſo a body being immerſed in a Flu ; 
a lateral preſſure — fs. Fluid ; which is = oy razr 
as the bedy is placed deeper beneath the ſurface of the 
Fluid. | 
IV. In tubes that have a communication with each other 
whatever their magnitude be, whether equal, or un ual : 
and whatever their form, whether ſtreight, 3 8 
crooked : ſtill, Fluids riſe in them to the ſame height. wy 
V. If a Fluid riſe to the ſame altitude in two tubes that & 
municate with each other ; the Fluid in one tube is akikace 
or equal in weight, to that in the other. 


If the tubes be of equal diameters, the columns of the 


Fluid having the ſame baſe and altitude, are equal 

ſequently their gravities equal; ſo X hey yg 2 pcs 
vitate againſt each other with equal force. on 
This is demonſtrated from mechanics. E. gr. Let the base 
of G I, Tab. Fhdroftaticks, fig. 6. be ſuppoſed quadruple the 
baſe of HK ; and let the Fluid deſcend in the greater tube 
the ſpace of an inch, as from L to O; it will then rife in 
the other the ſpace four inches, as from M to N. Where. 
fore the velocity wherewith the Fluid moves in the tube H K 
is to. that wherewith it moves in G I, as the baſe of the 
tube GI to the baſe of the other, HK. But the altitude 
of the Fluid being ſuppoſed the fame in both tubes, the 
quantity of the Fluid in the tube G I, will be to that in the 


other tube H K, as the baſe of the tube G I to the baſe of the 


other H K. | 

Conſequently, the momentum of the Fluid in the tube G I, 
is to that in the tube HK; as the product of the baſe of the 
tube G I into the baſe of the other H K, to the faftum of 
the tube H K into the baſe of the other G I, Wherefore, 
the products being equal, the momenta muſt be equal. 


The ſame is eaſily demonſtrated where one of the tubes is 


inclined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 
Hence in tubes that communicate, the Fluid will preponde- 


rate in that where its altitude is the greateſt. 


VI. in communicating tubes, Fluids, of different ſpecific 
gravities will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the ratio 


of their ſpecific gravities. . 


Hence we have a way of finding the ſpecific gravities of 
Fluids, viz. by pouring one Fluid into one of the communi- 


. cating tubes, as A. B (fig. 7.) and another, into the other tube 
C D; and meaſuring the altitudes E B and F D, at which 


they ſtand when balanced. , 
For the ſpecific gravity of the Fluid in A B, is to that in 


DC, as D H, to B G.— If the Fluids be apt to mix, it 


| may be proper to fill the horizontal. tube B D with mercury, 


to prevent the mixture. 8 
Hence, ſince the denſities of Fluids are as their ſpecific 
grayities ; the denſities will likewiſe be as the altitudes of 


the Fluids D H and BG: fo that we have hence likewiſe a 


method of determining the denſities of Fluids. See DE u- 
SITY. | | 


VII. The bottoms, and ſides of veſſels, are preſſed 1 


ſame manner, and by the ſame laws as the liquids con 


in them. de Fluid 
toms and 


ſides.— And as the preſſion of Fluids is equal every Ways tht 


bottom and fides are preſſed as much as the neighbouring 


parts of the Fluids : and conſequently this action increaſes in 
proportion to the height of the Fluid, and is equal ebe) 
way at the ſame depth; as depending altogether on the height, 
be not at all on the quantity of the Nuid. the prefſur 


| This is evident, in that the veſſels being perpendicular, | 10 
8 


| : : ir weight; 
bottom, ſo that they will preſs with all their weis 
3; bottoms therefore are preſſed in the ratio of — wp 


IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal baſes , 101 
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1 ; their bulks; and their bulks in a ra- 
— ET the baſes and altitudes. Conſequently, 
&c, |; 0 22 2 
znelined veſſel AB CD, fig. 8. have the ſame ba 
| 3 A 8 one, BE F G; the bottoms 
ill be equally preiled. | 
A — inclined. veſſel ABCD, the bottom CD, is 
reſſed in the direction B D. But the force of gravity in the 
direction BD, is to the abſolute gravity; as BE to BD. 
AVITY. i 
9 the bottom CD is preſſed in the ſame man- 
ner, as if it had been preſſed perpendicularly by the Fluid 
under the altitude BE. Therefore, the bottoms of the per- 
pendicular and inclined veſſels are equally preſſed. ; 
XI. Fluids preſs upon ſubje& bodies, according to their per- 
pendicular altitude, and not according to their latitude, or 
Or, 8 ſtate it, thus: If a veſſel be taper, or unequal- 
ly big at top and bottom; yet the bottom will be preſſed 
after the ſame manner ar if the veſſel were cylindrical, and 
op and bottom equal. | 
| 07 — The — ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſſel, 
whatever the figure of the veſſel be, is ever equal to the 
weight of a column of the Fluid, whoſe baſe is the bottom 
itſelf, and height, the vertical diſtance of the upper ſurface of 
the water from the bottom. 
Or, yet more explicitly thus : If there be two tubes or veſ- 
ſels, having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled with 
water; but one of them made ſo tapering upwards, that it 
* ſhall contain but twenty ounces of water; whereas the other 
widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces : yet the bot- 
toms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal preſſure of water, 
viz. each of them, that of the weight of two hundred 
Ounces, 
This is a noble paradox in hydroftatics, firſt diſcovered by 
M. Paſcal, and which it is well worth the clearing and inſiſt- 


ing on. It is found unexceptionably true from abundant ex- 


periments ; and may even be demonſtrated and atcounted for 
on principles of mechanics. | 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the bottom of a veſſel, CD (fig. 9.) leſs than | 


its top, AB; fince the Fluid preſſes the bottom CD, 
which we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular direction, 
EC, none but that part within the cylinder ECD F can 


preſs upon it ; the natural tendency and preſſure of the reſt 


being taken off by the ſides. | 

Again, ſuppoſing the bottom CD (fig. 10.) much bigger 
than the top FG; or even, for the eaſier demonſtration, 
ſuppoſe a tube F E fixed in a cylinder ABCD; and ſup- 
poſe the bottom CD raiſed to L, that the Fluid may be 
moved through the interval DL; then will it have riſen 
through the altitude G H, which is to DL, as the baſe CD 
to that GF. The velocity therefore of the Fluid E E, is 


to its velocity in the veſſel A D, as the baſe CD to the 
baſe FG. ä | 9 


Hence, we have the momentum wherewith the Fluid in the 


tubes tends downwards, by multiplying the baſe of the cylin- 
der C into its altitude 6 K. | 4 L 
Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed with the ſame force; 
as it would be preſſed by the cylinder H C Dl. | 

To confirm and illuſtrate this doctrine of the. preſſure of 
Fluids in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a me- 
tallic veſſel, ACDB (fig. 10.) ſo contrived, as that the 
bottom CD may be moveable, and to that end fitted in the 
cavity of the veſſel with a rim of wet leather, to ſlide with- 
out letting — water paſs. Then, through a hole in the 
top, A B, apply ſucceſſively ſeveral tubes of equal altitudes, 
but different diameters. Laſtly, faſtening a firing to the 
beam of a balance, and fixing the other end by a little ring 
EK to the moveable bottom; put weights in the other ſcale, 
till they be ſufficient to raiſe the bottom CD: then will 
you not only find, that the ſame weight is required, what 
diameter or magnitude ſoever the tube be of; but even, that 
the weight which will raiſe, the bottom, when preſſed b 


the ſmalleſt tube, will raiſe it when preſſed by the whole 5 


linder HC DI. 


XII. The moſt ſolid and ponderous body, which near the 


ſurface of the water would ſink with great velocity, yet if 


2 at a greater depth than twenty times its own thick - 
85 


cumbent water. 


| Thus, immerge the lower end of a flender glaſs tube ina 
veſſel of mercury : then ſtopping the upper end with your 
| thr * _—_ Nr means keep above half an inch of 
{ nderous Flu: nded in the tube. Laſtly, keep- 
ing the finger thus, - 1 

der, till the little column of mercury be more than thirteen 


r fourteen times its length under water; then, removin 


© anger, you will find that the mercury will he kept ſui- 
| r in the tube by the preſſure of the water or ob 
ut if you raiſe the tu | 


tion, the 
| before you had removed the finger from the top, you had 


ſunk the pipe fo low 
e » as that the mercury were twelve or 
fourteen inches, 9c, below the ſurface of the water; the 


& 


immerge the tube in a long glaſs of wa- 


be a very little above the former ſta- 
mercury will immediately run ' out 3 whereas, if | 


will not fink, unleſs affiſted by the weight of the in- 


ö 


te "AO 
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mercury would be violently forced up, and make ſcveral aſ- 
cents and deſcents in the tube, till it had gained its proper 
ſtation, according to the laws of ſpecific gravity. | 
Hence then we have a ſolution of the phænomenon of two 
poliſhed marbles, or other planes, adhering fo ſtrongly toge- 
ther: in that the atmoſphere preſſes or gravitates with its 
whole weight on the under ſurface and ſides of the lower 
marble 3 but cannot do fo at all on its upper ſurface, which is 
cloſely contiguous to the upper, and ſuſpended marble. 


For the laws of the preſſure and gravitation in FLvuids ſpeci- 


fically heavier, or lighter than the bodies immerged, ſee 
 SpECIFIc Gravity. 


For the laws of the reſiſtance of FLuU1dDs, or the retardation of 


ſolid bodies; moving in Fluids, ſee REs1STANCE. 


For the aſcent of FLUIDs in capillary tubes, or between glaſs 


lanes, ſee ASCENT. 


he motions of Fluids, and particularly water, do alſo make 
the fubje of hydraulics. See HYDRAULICS. 


Fhdraulic Laws of FLlutns. — I. The velocity of a Fluid, 


as water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuper-incumbent Fluid, 
as air, is equal at equal depths, and unequal at unequal 
ones, | | | 

For the preſſure being equal at equal depths, the velocity a- 
rifing thence muſt be ſo too; and vice verſa: yet does not 
the velocity follow the ſame proportion as the depth ; not- 
withſtanding that the preſſure, whence the velocity ariſes, 
does increaſe in the proportion of the depth. But here the 
quantity of the matter is concerned : and the quantity of 
motion, which is compounded of the ratio of the velocity 
and quantity of matter, is increaſed in equal times as the 
ſquares of the velocities, | | 

II. The velocity of a Fluid ariſing from the preſſure of a 


ſuper-incumbent Fluid, at any depth, is the ſame as that 


which a body would acquire in falling from a height equal to 
the depth. As is demonſtrated both from mechanics and 
experiments, See DESCENT, 

III. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any Fluid, be 
placed any how, either erect, or inclined ; provided they be 
of the fame altitude, they will diſcharge equal quantities of 
the Fluid in equal times, f 

That tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and that 


the bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with the ſame 


force, as that of an inclined one, when their altitudes are 


- equal, has already been ſhewn, Whence it eaſily follows, 
that they muſt yield equal quantities of water, &c, 
IV. If two tubes of equal altitudes, but unequal apertures, 


be kept conſtantly full of water; the quantities of water 
they yield in the fame time, will be as the diameters : and 
this, whether they be erect, or any how inclined. 

Hence, if the apertures be. circular, the quantities of water 
emptied in the ſame time, are in a duplicate ratio of the dia- 
meters, | 

This law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perfectly agreeable to ex- 
periment. If one diameter be double the other, the water 
flowing out of the leſs, is found more than a fourth of what 
flows out of the greater. But this muſt be owing to ſome 
accidental irregularities in making the experiments. 

Wolfius aſcribes it principally. to this, that the column of 
water directly over the aperture is ſhorter than that next 
the ſides or parietes of the veſſel : for the water, in its eflux, 
forms a kind of cavity over the aperture; that part imme- 
diately over it being evacuated firſt, and the other water not 
running faſt enough from the ſides to ſupply it. Now, this 
cavity, or diminution of altitude, being greater in the greater 


tube, than the leſs ; hence the preſſure or . endeavour to paſs 


ws ERR proportionably leſs in the greater tube, than in 
e leſs, | — r 

V. If the apertures E and F of two tubes AB and CD 
(fig. 12. and 13.) be equal; the quantities of water diſ- 
charged in the ſame time will be as the velocities, 

VI. If two tubes have equal apertures E and F, and unequal 
altitudes A B and CD; the quantity of water diſcharge 

from the greater A B, will be to that diſcharged from CD, 
in the ſame time, in a ſub-duplicate ratio of the altitudes 


AB and CD. 5111 5 


Hence, 1“ the altitudes of waters, AB, and CD, diſ- 
charged through equal apertures E and F, will be in a du- 
plicate ratio of the waters diſcharged in the ſame time. 
And as the quantities of water are as the velocities ; the 
velocities are likewiſe in a ſub-duplicate ratio of their alti- 


5nd ddd 15 ate 571 
Hence, 20 the ratio of the waters diſcharged by two tubes 
AB, and CD, together with the altitude of one of them, 


being given; we have a method of finding the altitude of 
the other, viz. by finding a fourth proportional to the three 
given quantities; which proportional, multiplied by itſelf, 
ives the altitude of CD, requi | ; 
ence, alſo, 30 the ratio of the altitudes of two tubes of 
equal apertures being given, as alſo the quantity of water 
diſcharged. by one of them; we have a method of determin- 


ing the quantity the other ſhall diſcharge in the ſame time. 
. Thus, to the given altitudes, and the ſquare of the quantity 
of water diſcharged at one aperture, find à fourth propor- 


tional. 
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X. The altitudes and apertures of two cylinders full of wa- 


| ſpaces, in equal times, would increaſe.according to the pro- 


the force of gravity of the column E K; its velocity will be | 
the ſame as that with which a body by the fame force impreſſed, | 
would raiſe to the altitude F I. | 


tional. The ſquare root of this will be the quantity of wa- 
ter required, | | 
Suppoſe e. gr. the heights of the tubes as g to 25; and the 
quantity of water diſcharged at one of them, three inches : | 
that diſcharged by the other, will be = / (9:25:9) = / | 
2 = 5. 

VII. If the altitudes of two tubes A B and CD be unequal, 
and the apertures E and F likewiſe unequal ; the quantities 
of water diſcharged in the ſame time, will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ſimple ratio of the apertures; and the ſubdu- 
plicate one of the altitudes. | 
And hence, if the quantities of water diſcharged in the 
ſame time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes are 
unequal, be equal ; the apertures are pans $907 as the roots 
of the altitudes, and the altitudes in a reciprocal ratio of the 
ſquares of the apertures. ; | | 
VIII. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water will 
flow out with equal velocity, however unequal the aper- | 
tures be. | 
IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, AB and CD, as alſo. 
their apertures E and F be unequal; the velocities of the 
waters diſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their al- | 
titudes. 
And hence, 19 as the velocities of waters flowing out at equal 
apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, are alſo in a ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the altitudes, and, as this ratio is equal, if 
the altitudes be equal; it appears, in the general, that the 
velocities of waters flowing out of tubes, are in a ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the altitudes. | 
Hence, alſo, 29 the ſquares of the velocities are as the al- 
titudes. | 
Mariotte found from repeated experiments, that if a veſlel | 
ABCD have a tube EC fitted to it, there will more 
water be evacuated through the tube, than there could 
have been in the ſame time, through the aperture of the 
veſſel E, without the tube: and that the motion of the 
Fluid is accelerated ſo much the more, as the tube E G is the 
longer. 

E. 2 The altitude of a veſſel AC, being one foot, that of | 
the tube EG three feet, and the diameter of the aperture 
three lines; 64 ſeptiers of water were diſcharged in the 
ſpace of one minute; whereas upon taking off the tube, 
only four ſeptiers were diſcharged. Again, when the length 
of the tube E G was fix feet, and the diameter of the aper- | 
ture G, an inch; the whole quantity of water run out in 
thirty-ſeven ſeconds : but, cutting off half the tube the veſlel 
was not evacuated in leſs than * vv ſeconds ; and taking 
it quite away, in leſs than ninety-hve ſeconds. 


1 


| 
q 


— — 


ter, being the ſame; one of them will diſcharge double the 
quantity of water diſcharged in the ſame time by the other; | 
if the firſt be kept continually full, while the other runs itſelf 
empty. | 

For the velocity of the full veſſel will be equable; and that 


of the other continually retarded. Now, it is demonſtrated, | FLUMMERY, a wholeſome ſort of vegetable jely, made 


that, if two bodies be impelled by the ſame force; and the 
one proceeds equably, and the ſecond is equably retarded ; by 
that time they have loſt all their motion, the one has moved 
double the ſpace of the other. 
XI. If two cubes have the ſame altitudes, and equal aper- 
tures ; the times wherein they will empty themſelves, will be 
in the ratio of their baſes. _. 5 

XII. Cylindric, and priſmatic veſſels, as ABCD (fig. 14.) 
empty themſelves by this law, that the quantities of water 
diſcharged in equal times, decreaſe according to the uneven 
numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Cc. taken backwards. 

For the velocity of the deſcending level F G, is continually 
decreafing in the ſubduplicate ratio of the decreaſing alti- 
tudes : but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, increaſes 
in the ſubduplicate ratio of the increaſing altitudes. The 
motion, therefore, of the level F G, in its deſcent from G 
to B, is the ſame, as if it were to deſcend in the inverſe 
ratio from B to G. But if it deſcend from B to G, the 


greſſion of the uneaven numbers. Conſequently, the alti- | 
tudes of the level FG, in equal times, decreaſe according to 
the ſame progreſſion inverſely taken. | : | 
Hence, therefore, the level of water F G, deſcends by the 
ſame law, as, by an equal force impreſſed, it would aſcend 
through an altitude equal to F G. 

From this principle might many other particular laws of the 
motion of Fluids be demonſtrated, which for brevity fake we 
here omit. _ 3-30: 90; 

To divide a cylindrical. veſſel into parts, which: ſhall be 
evacuated in certain parts, or diviſions of time, ſee Cx x - 
SYDRA, | thin wail 
XIII. If water deſcending through a tube HE (fig. 15.) ſpout 
up at the aperture G, whoſe direction is vertical; it will riſe | 
to the ſame altitude G I, at which the level of the water 
LM, in the veſſel ABCD does ſtan d. l 
For ſince the water is driven through the aperture G, by 


2 - „ 


For the laws of preſſure and motion of air, conſidered as 3 


| FLUOR, in phyſics, Sc. denotes a fluid; or, more properly, 


F 


* 


herefore, ſince the direc- | 


| water projected either through a vertical or inclined ſpout, 


For the laws of the motion of Fivips, by their own gra- 


FLvuoR is alſo uſed by the modern mineral writers for ſuch ſoft, 


hard; and are called Metallic Fluors : they melt by heat, 25 


and corroſive, and excoriates all the parts ĩt touches. 


It muſt be well diſtinguiſhed from an ulcet in"the-uteru® * 
a gonorrhæa. See Goon hy > ” — = 
It happens to all ages; from gir ree __ 

all times; before, after, or even alon with che ments; 1d 
even to women with chile. 


FLU 


tion of the aperture is vertical, the direction of 
ſpouting through it, will be ſo too; conſequently, the 
muſt riſe to the height of the level of the water 1 M Water 
veſſel, My F: bo In the 
Indeed, by the experiment it appears, that the wat 
not riſe quite ſo high as I: beſide, that the aperture G hut 


the water 


be ſmaller, as the height of the level of the: ; 
and even ſmaller, ww mercury is to be — 5 S; 
when water. But this is no objection to the truth of 10 
theorem; it only ſhews that there are certain exte wg 
diments, which diminiſh the aſcent. 
Such are the reſiſtance of the air, the friction of the tub 
and the gravity of the aſcending Fluid. "5 
XIV. Water deſcending through an inclined tube, or a tube 
bent in any manner, will ſpout up through a perpendicy] 
aperture to the height at which the level of the water in the 
—5 ſtands. | ; 
V. The lengths or diſtances DE and DF, or 
1G (hg. 16.) to which water will ſpout either Aron 
inclined, or a horizontal aperture D, are in a ſubduplicate 
ratio of the altitudes in the veſſel or tube A B and AD, 
For, ſince water ſpouted out through the aperture D. en 
deavours to proceed in the horizontal line BF; and at the 
ſame time, by the power of gravity, tends downwards in 
lines perpendicular to the ſame ; nor can the one power hin- 
der the other, inaſmuch as the directions are not contrary- 
it follows, that the water by the direction B A will nts 
the line I G, in the fame time wherein it would haye ar. 
rived at it, had there been no horizontal impulſe at all 
Now the right-lines I H and I G are the ſpaces which the 
ſame water would have deſcribed in the mean time by the 
horizontal impetus : but the ſpaces I H and 1G, inaſmuch 
as the motion is uniform, are as the velocities. Conſe. 
quently, the velocities are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the alti« 
tudes AB and AD. And therefore, the lengths or di- 
ſtances to which the water will ſpout in apertures either ho- 
rizontal or inclined, are in a - fubduplicate ratio of the al. 
titudes. ee 
Hence, as every body projected either horizontally, or ob- 
liquely, in an unreſiſting medium, deſcribes a parabola; 


rnal Impe. 


will defcribe a parabola. | 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of water 
arbours, or arches, viz. by placing ſeveral inclined tubes in 
the ſame right-line. | I g ant 
On theſe: principles are formed various hydraulic engines for 
the raiſing, &c. of Fluids, as pumps, fiphons, fountains, 
or jets-&-eau, &c. Which ſee deſcribed under their pro- 
r articles, PN, Sir HON, FOUNTAIN, SPIRAL 
CREW, e. l e | 225 


vity, along open channels, Sc. ſee Rive R, and Wa vk. 
FLuid, ſee AIR, and WIND. a 


of oatmeal. | 
The manner of preparing it in the weſtern parts of England, 
is to take half a peck of wheat bran, which muſt be ſoaked 
in cold water three or four days; then ſtrain out the „ 
milky water of it, and boil it to a jelly: aſterwards ſea it 
with ſugar, roſe and e-flower water, and let it ſtand til 
cold, and thickened again; and then eat it with white or 
rheniſh wine, or milk cream. | 


the ſtate of a body, which was before hard, or folid, but 
is now reduced by fuſion or fire into a ſtate of fluidity. Ser 
FLuripiTtyY, andFusion, _ . 
Gold and filver will remain a long time in Fluor, kept to it 
by the intenſeſt heat, without loſing any thing of their weight. 
See Gord, FIXIT Y, Oc. | 


tranſparent, ftarry kinds of mineral concretions, a3 are ſte- 
quently found amongſt oars, and ſtones, in mines and quar- 
ries. See MINERAL, and Foss II. 185 
Theſe are of a ſtony nature, and reſemble gems, but are 
ice does by the ſun. | | ; 

LUoR- Albus, or Uterinus, a kind of flux, incident to Wo- 
men, popularly called the I hites. 10% le 
It conſiſts in — irregular, diſorderly diſcharge of ſome 7 
rupt humour from the uterus, ſometimes white, and re 
like whey ; ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh. At 
it is uſually ſoft and harmleſs, but in time grows bot, 


It is attended with a pain in the ſpina deri, 2 feling of ür 

feet and eyes, wearineſs, lumbago, a loſs of: appetite, chang 

of complexion, &c, - | ns =, 

It is frequently produced from a too heavy und laſting gi: 
J; and at 


* 
# C2 
3 Ly 
« J 
7 


1k 2 $ | 


2 Etmulkr 


2 


. iebris, ,analogous'to A or fillings up, commence from about one third of the height; s.: 1 
Etmuller takes it 2 7 4 _ A — of the of the — 4 reckoning from the baſe; and are continued Wt 
non-virulent — we 3 $798 to the capital: That is, the begin and end with the dimi- 14 
pony 2 * in the noſtrils; too much weeping in the | nution of the column. See b IMINUTION. 170 
— — d hawking in the fauces; that, according Fur Es, or Flutings, are alſo uſed in botany, to denote the 4 
eyes * 5 re Fluor in women. ; {tems and fruits of certain plants, which have furrows analo- | "M 
to Sow 1 Pitcairn, all the difference between the ve- | gous to thoſe of columns. 4 ; | 
According e and a Fluor albus, is that the humour FLUX, FLuxvUs, in medicine, an extraordinary iſſue, or | 1 
2 2 2 the latter is viſcid, and in the former quite | evacuation of ſome humour. See HumouR. 15 
evacuat { 2 The ſame author adds, that the Fluor al- Fluxes are various, and vartouſly denominated, according to | 
thin and ark by medicines proper for the venereal their ſeats, or the humours thus voided ; as a Flux cf the | 
1 ag 8 : GonoR 1 HA. belly ; uterine Flux, hepatic Flux, ſalival Flux, &c. 4 
; NN 1 inſtrument of muſick, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe The Flux of the belly is of four kinds, which have their re- * 
FL * ind-Kind ; played, by blowing in it with the mouth; ſpective denominations, viz, the lientery, or Fluxus liente- 
— he. tones or notes formed and changed by ſtopping or | ricus ; the tzliac, or Fluxus chyloſus ; diarrhea ; and dyſen- 
an ning holes diſpoſed for that purpoſe all along it. tery, or bloody Flux. See each explained under its proper 
2. The Latins call it fla, and ſometimes tibia, pipe ; from | article, LIENTERY, Pia RRHAa, G 
the former of which, ſome derive the word Flute: Though A wound, or ſcarification croſs the crown of the head is uſed 
Borel will have it derived from flutta, a lamprey, thus called | in Scotland to cure Fluxes and dyſenteries. Phil. Tranſat, 
a fluitando in fluviis ; in regard the Flute is long, like the Ne 312. . . „ 
lamprey, and has holes all along it, like that fiſh. FLux of the mouth, or falival Flux, ſeeSALIVATION. 
The antient Fiſtulæ or Flutes were made of reeds ; afterwards | The Hepatic FL u X of the antients, is by ſeveral moderns held 
they were of wood ; and at length of metal, But how they 3 _ Hong in gs fn 2 out of 
3 whether as our Flutes, or hautboys, does not 2 ary 2 p 38 and ſo reducible to yſentery. 
24 e had holes, which at firſt were but ſew; but Women are ſubject to three kinds of Fluxes extraordinary: 
1 — to a greater number: and ſome had none. | The firſt, called the menſes or menſtrual Flux, as happening 
Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome a combination of ſeveral, | every month; ſometimes courſes, as keeping pace with the 
particularly Pan's fyringa, which conſiſted of ſeven reeds, N and ſometimes flowers, See MENSES, and FLO W- 
_ ther ſideways. RS. yy a i 5 
Rs reeds had no holes, each giving but one note, | The ſecond is after delivery, called Lochia, See Locnia. 
in all ſeven diſtin notes; but at what intervals, is not The third is irregular, and præternatural; and for want of a 
known . Perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or dia- better name, called Fluor albus, or whites, See FLUOR albus. 
tonic ſcale. See FisTULA. Fux, in hydography, a regular, periodical motion of the ſea, 
The German Flute is different from the common one: happening twice in twenty-four hours; wherein the water 
It is not put into the mouth, by the end, as the ordinary is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores. : 
ones are; the end is ſtopped up with a plug, or tampion, but The Flux or Flew, is one of the Motions of the tide ; the 
the lower lip is applied to a hole about half an inch diſtant other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called the 
from it. reflux, or ebb, See Tips, 
It is uſually a foot long, equally big every where, and perfo- here is always a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half an 
rated with fix holes, beſide that of the mouth. It is uſed as | hour, between the Flux and reflux ; during which the water 
a treble in a concert of ſeveral parts. is at its greateſt height, called high-water. | 
Its baſe is double or quadruple that length. The Flux is made by the motions of the water of the fea, 
FruTE®, or FLV vr, is alſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat from the equator towards the poles z which, in its progreſs, 
ribs, or floor timbers ; round behind, and ſwelled in the | ftriking againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting with op- 
middle; ſerving chiefly for the carrying of proviſions in | poſition from them, ſwells, and where it can find paſſage, as 
flects or ſquadrons of ſhips ; though it is alſo uſed in mer- in flats, rivers, Sc. riſes up and runs into the land, 
chandiſe. | This motion follows in ſome meaſure the courſe of the moon; 
The word Flute, taken for a ſort of boat, or veſſel, is derived, | 25 it loſes, or comes later every day by about three quarters of 
according to Borel, from the antient flotte, a little boat. In | an hour: or more preciſely, 48 minutes: and by ſo much 
the verbal proceſs of the miracles of St. Catherine of Sweden, | is the motion of the moon ſlower than that of the ſun. It is 
in the xiith century, we read, Unus equum ſuum una cum mer- | always higheſt and roger in full moons, particularly thoſe 
1 


eibus magni ponderis introduxit ſuper inſtrumentum de lignis fa of the equinoxes. In ſome parts, as at mount St. Michael 
Bricatum, vulgariter dium Fluta. Upon which the Bolland- 54 3 e 


b 5 . 8 it raiſes eighty or ninety feet; though in the open ſea it never 
iſts obſerve, that in ſome copies it 1s read flotta, an inſtrument riſes above a foot, or two; and in ſome places, as about the 

called by the Latins rattis; and that the word flutta or flotta, Mos chore ks no Flu atalt | 
aroſe from flotten, or vlotten, to float. | ths . 


It runs up ſome rivers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up 

FluTE-Grafting, ſee the article ENGRAFTING, the river Thames it only goes eighty, viz, near to Kingſton 

Flor Es, or FLUTINGs, in architecture, are perpendicular | in Surry. s ; 
channels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter. Above London-bridge the water flows four hours, and ebbs 
—— ee Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. dd, fig. 28. lit. « «. alſo | eight; and below the bridge, flows five hours, and ebbs 
the articles CoLumn, and PiLasSTER. ſeven. See FLoop, 0 , 3 | 
They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced in imitation | F L u x- Powders are thoſe prepared to facilitate the fuſion of the | _ | 
of the plaits of womens robes ; and are therefore called by harder metals; as alſo to melt oars, in order to diſcover what 1 | 
the Latins, /triges, and ruge. See STRIGEs, &c. roportion of metal they contain, See Fus oB. * 
The French call them Cannelures, as being excavations ; and 33 of mne is a very good Flux powder. By this | 997 
we, Flutes, or Flutings, as bearing ſome reſemblance to the | alone may you readily melt iron or ſteel in a crucible, with = | 
muſical inſtrument ſo called. an ordinary char fire. See ANTIMONY; fee alſo fig 


They are chiefly affected in the Ionic: order, where they had | Founpiry, OP Or PLING: | | | | 1 
their firſt riſe ; though they are alſo uſed in all the richer or- |FLUXION, in medicine, à ſudden colleAion of morbid I 
ders, as the Corinthian and Compoſite; but rarely in the | matter in any part of the body. I” EP FIR 
Doric ; ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. See Ionic, Corin- Fluxions ariſe either from the weakneſs, flaceidity, and ith 1 1 
THIAN, Couros ir E, Doric, . activity of the part affected, which does not diſperſe, pro- Pi (10 
Their number is 24, though in the Doric only 20. trude, or expel the humours naturally received into it : Or 3p 
Each Flute is hollowed in, exactly a quadrant of a circle, 1 


| from the derivation of ſome extraordinary quantity of pec- 
tween the Flutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate them, called cant matter from ſome other part. | 

by Vitruvius, ftrie, and by us, lifts; though in the Doric, | This latter is properly called defluxion, and by the antients, 

the Tiutes are frequently made to join each other, without any | attradtion. See DBFLUXION.. 

88 ſpace at all, the liſt being ſharpened off to a | A Flurion, or defluxion.on the trachea and lungs, is called a 

thin edge, which forms a part of each Flute. catarrb. See CATARRH, _ | | 

In ſome buildings we ſee columns with Flutes that go wind- | FLux10N, in the Newtonian analyſis, denotes the velocity 


I» the ſhaft, ſpirally ; but this is rather looked on as | with which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its generative 


Vienol. = motion By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from fu- 
I” determines the depth of the Flutes, by taking the | ent or the flowing quantity, which is gradually, and indefi- 
ge ie an equilateral tongs for the centre. Vitruvius nitely inercaſing ; after the manner of a ſpace which a body 
* 8 1 it from the middle of the ſquare, whoſe fide is the | in motion deſcribes, f 
The .. the Flute: Which latter method makes them deep. | Merbed of Fiuxions, is: the arithmetic and analyſts of 
ma 8 or ftriges, are frequently filled up with a pro- PFluxions, and fluents, er flowing quantities, | | 

= * » or ſwelling ornament, ſometimes plain, in form of | Foreigners uſually define the method of Fluxions the arith- 
— or reed; and ſometimes a little carved, or enriched, | metic, ot analyſis, of infinitely, or rather indefinitely, ſmall 

imitation of a rope, or otherwiſe, 


rudent ; and therefore called variable quantities ; or the method of finding an infiniteſimal, 
4 e es ol NN and the columns thus enriched, cabled or infinitely ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite. 
x . OLUMN. ; 


This is moſt f . ry 1 | A ; [ number of times, becomes equal to a given quantity. ges 
eiae, res frre: „, 


F 
14 
* 
. 
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Sir I. Newton, and after him the Engliſh authors, call theſe | 
infinitely ſmall quantities, moments; as conſidering them as | 
the momentary increments or decrements of variable quanti- 
ties, e. gr. of a line conſidered as generated by the flux of a 
point; or of a ſurface generated by the flux of a line. 
Accordingly, the variable quantities are called fluent or flow- 
ing quantities; and the method of finding either the Fluxion, 
or the fluent, the method of Fluxions. 


M. Leibnitz, conſiders the ſame infinitely ſmall quantities 


as the differences, or differentials of two quantities; and calls 
the method of finding thoſe differences, the differential cal- 
culus, See CALCULvs differentialis, 

Each,of theſe ways of conſidering and denominating, has its 
advantages; which the retainers to this or that method ftre- 
nuouſly aſſert, 

Flowing quantities, i. e. ſuch as in the geneſis of figures by 
local motion, are continually increaſing and diminiſhing, are 
certainly very properly denominated fluents: And as all fi- 
gures may be conceived as fo generated; the infinitely ſmall 


increments, or decrements of ſuch quantities are very natu- | 


_— denominated Fluxions, See MomEenrT. 
Beſid 


e this difference in the name, there is another in the 


notation. 
Sir I. Newton expreſſes the Fluxion of a quantity, as x, by a 


dot placed over it, as x ; and M. Leibnitz expreſſes his dif- 
ferential of the ſame x by prefixing a d, as d x ; each of which 
methods of notation has likewiſe its advantage. See diffe- 
rential CALCULUS, 
N aſide theſe circumſtances, the two methods are the 
me. 
The method of FHluxions is one of the greateſt, moſt ſubtil 
and ſublime diſcoveries of this, or perhaps any other age : 
It opens a new world to us, and extends our knowledge, as 
it were, to infinity, It carries us beyond the bounds that 
ſeemed to have been preſcribed to the human mind ; at leaſt 
infinitely beyond thoſe to which the antient geometry was 
confined, 
The hiſtory of this important diſcovery, as freſh as it is, is a 
little dark, and imbroiled. Two of the greateſt men of this 
age do both of them claim the invention, Sir I. Newton, 
and M, Leibnitz ; and nothing can be more glorious for the 
method itſelf, than the zeal wherewith the partiſans of either 
ſide have aſſerted their title. | 
To give the reader a juſt view of this noble diſpute, and of 


the pretenſions of each party, we ſhall lay before him the 


origins of the diſcovery, and mark where each claim com- 
menced, and how it was ſupported. 

The firſt time the method made its appearance in publick, 
was in 1684 ; when M, Leibnitz gave the rules thereof in 
the Leipfick Acts of that year; but the demonſtrations he kept 
to himſelf, The two brothers, the Bernoulli's, were pre- 


fently ſtruck with it; and found out the demonſtrations, | 


though very difficult; and practiſed the calculus with ſur- 
prizing ſucceſs, 
This is all we hear of it, till the year 1687; when Sir 


I. Newton's admirable Principia came forth, which is almoſt | 


wholly founded on the ſame calculus. 


The common opinion at that time, was, that Sir Iſaae, and | 
M. Leibnitz had each invented it about the fame time: And 
what confirmed it, was, that neither of them mady any | 


mention of the other : and that, though they agreed in the 
ſubſtance of the thing, yet they differed in their ways of 
conceiving 3 called it by different names; and uſed different 
characters. 

In effect, M. Leibnitz's character, was ſuppoſed by foreign- 
ers to be ſomewhat more commodious than that of Sir Iſaac 


Newton; accordingly the method ſoon ſpreading itſelf | 


throughout Europe, M. Leibnitz's character went with it; 


by which means the geometricians were inſenſibly accuſtomed | 


to look on him as the ſole, or principal inventor. - 

The two great authors themſelves, without any ſeeming con- 
cern, or diſpute as to the property of the invention, enjoy'd 
the glorious proſpect of the progreſſes continually making 
under their auſpices, till the year x699 ; when the peace be- 
gan to be diſturbed, | | h 
M. Fatio, in a treatiſe ef the line of roi Ga deſcent, havir 
declared that he was obliged to own Sir I. Newton, as the firſt 
inventor of the differential calculus, and the firſt man 
years ; and that he left the world to judge, whether M. Leib- 
nitz, the ſecond inventor, had taken any thing from him: 
This preciſe diſtinction between firſt and ſecond inventor, 
with the ſuſpicion it infinuated, raiſed a controverſy between 
M. Leibnitz, ſupported by the editors of the Leipfic Acts, 
and the Engliſh geometricians, who declared for Sir Iſaac 
Newton. | | 

Sir Iſaac himſelf never appeared on the ſcene; his glory was 
become that of the nation, and his adherents, warm in the 
cauſe of their country, needed him not to animate then. 
Writings ſucceeded each other but flowly, on either ſide; 


probably on account of the diſtance of places; bu: th» con- | 


. troverſy grew ſtill hotter and hotter : Till at eng it came 
-. to ſuch paſs that in the year 1711, M. Teoibnitg oth fined 
to the royal Society, that Dr. Keil had accuſed hun of wab- 


— — 


5 


N 


dd hd 


are the elements, moments, or differences thertof. 


a < their means, makes the dire& method of 


to each other, not of the ordinate, 


The variable, or flowing quantity 


— 


FLU 


liſhing the method of Fluxions invented by Sir I. 1 
wn other names, and characters. res- Newton, 
He inſiſted, that no body knew better than Sir Iſaac hi 
that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and required t ke, 
Keil ſhould publickly diſavow the ill conſtruction 1 
might be put on his words. | Which 
The ſociety, here appealed to as judge, appointed a comm; 
to examine all the old letters, papers, &c, that had 
among the ſeveral mathematicians, relating to the »,; 
and after a ſtrict examen of all the evidences that Art 
procured, gave in their report, ** That it did not appear * 
M. Leibnitz knew any thing of the differential * 
<< before a letter wrote him by Sir I. Newton, and ent us 
him at Paris, in the year 1672 ; wherein the method 1 
Hluxions was ſufficiently explained, to let a man of his ſa 
ce gacity into the whole matter; and that Sir I. Newton hag 
< even invented his method before the year 1669, and of 
« conſequence fifteen years before M. Leibnitz had * 
any thing on the ſubject in the Leipfc Act. And — 
they concluded, that Dr. Keil had not at all injured M. Leib 
nitz in what he had ſaid. A 
The ſociety printed this cenfure of theirs, together with 1 
the pieces and materials relating thereto, under the title of 
Commercium epiſtolrcum de analyſi promota, London, 171 
This book was —_— diſtributed through Europe to Nin ; 
dicate the title of the Engliſh nation to the diſcovery ; b. 
Sir Iſaac, as already hinted, never appeared in it: whether it 
were, that he truſted his honour with his compatriots, who 
were zealous enough in the cauſe ; or whether it were, that 
he was even ſuperior to the glory thereof, 

M. Leibnitz and his friends could not ſhew the ſame indiffe- 
rence : He was accuſed of a theft ; and the whole commer « 
cium cpiſtolicum either expreſſes it in terms, or inſinuates it, — 
Soon after the publication thereof, a looſe ſheet was printed 
at Paris, in behalt of M. Leibnitz, then at Vienna, It is 
wrote with a world of zeal and ſpirit, and maintains hold! 
that the method of Fluxions had not preceded that of 72 


rences; and even inſinuates, that it might have ariſen from it. 


The detail of the proofs on each fide would be too long, and 
could not be underſtood without a large comment, which 


muſt enter into the deepeſt geometry. 


M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a commercium epiſtoli- 


eum, in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society; but he died 
before it was compleated. | 

It muſt be owned there are ſtrong preſumptions in favour of 
M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he was no pla- 
giary : For that Sir Iſaac Newton was the firſt inventor, is 
paſt all diſpute ; his glory is ſecure ; the reaſonable part, even 
among the foreigners, allow it; and the queſtion is only, 
whether M. Leibnitz took it from him, or fell upon the 
fame thing with him: For in his theory of the abſtract nitims, 
which he dedicated to the royal academy, in 1671. before 
he had ſeen any thing of Sir I, Newton's, he already ſuppoſed 
infinitely ſmall quantities, ſome greater than others; which 
is one of the great principles of the ſyſtem. | 

The doctrine conſiſts of two parts, viz.. the direct method of 
Fluxims, called alſo calculus differentialis, and the inverſe me- 
thod of Fluxions, or calculus integralis. 


The latter is directly oppoſite to the former; and is a ſequel 


of it. Both of them are adopted into the new geometry, 
and make reigning methods therein. | e 
The firſt deſcends from finite, to infinite; the latter aſcends 
from infinitely ſmall, to finite; the one de · compounds a mag- 
nitude, the other re- eſtabliſnes it. 
The foundation of the direct method of Fluxions amounts to 
this problem: The length of the ſpace deſcribed being conti- 
nually, (that is, at all times given) to find the velocity at any 
time propoſed. | ET 4 
The foundation of the inverſe method of Fluxions amounts 
to this problem: The velocity of the motion being continu- 
ally given to find the ſpace deſcribed by it at any time pro- 
LES. | Wet, 


Direti method of Fr. ux 10Ns.—All finite magnitudes are here 


conceived to be reſolved into infinitely ſmall ones; which 
theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, and of 
diſcovering other infinite quantities 
Hluxions. Ws 
hat renders the knowledge of ' infinitely ſmall quantities 5 
ſuch infinite uſe and extent, is that they have * 
each other, which the finite magnitudes, whereof they 


The art of finding 
working on them, and 


the infiniteſimals, have not. (he infinitely 


Thus, e. gr. in a curve of any kind whatever, 
ſmall differences of the ordinate and abſciffe, 
and abſciſſe, | 
ordinate and ſubtangent ; and of conſequence, , 
and ordinate alone being known, give the ſubtangent | 
known ; or, which roms to the ſame, the tangent m. 

Sce the inverſe method of FLUXIONS, fe in- 
The method of notation in Fluxiens, introduced by the | 


ventor Sir I. Newton, is thus: +160 vniformly aug- 


mented, as fuppoſe the abſcills of « can 


| 11 de- 
by 1, or unite ; and the other floying quantities _ 
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| Fluxion of the fraction — = z ; becauſe z being — 


de equal to the Fluxion of 


To find the F u x 


FLU 


notes by the letters v x 5 23 and — Flexions by the fame 
laced over them, thus vw yz  _ 
— — themſelves are alſo variable quantities, 
ws. 7 are continually increaſing, or decreaſing ; he conſiders 
the velocities with which they increaſe or decreaſe, as the 
Fluxions of the former Fluxions, or ſecond Fluxions 3 which 


ted with two dots over them, thus y * x. 
wm a fame manner one may conſider the augments, and 
diminutions of theſe, as their Fluxions alſo, and thus pro- 
ceed to the third, fourth, fifth, &c. Fluxzons, which will be 
noted thus, 5 W K; J * 5: N Mis. 1 - 

i fl in uantit A- ul as :a—0; 
Laſtly , it the owing 4 WE: , « 
he notes its Fluxion / : a—b: If a fraction # he 

* * 7 

notes it, —: ©. V. Wallis's Algebra, p. 392. 


e chief ſcope and buſineſs of Flu xiont, is, from the flow- 
4 * to find the Fluxion : for this, we ſhall lay 
down one general rule, as ſtated b Dr. Wallis ; and after- 
wards apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral caſes, — 

« Multiply each term of the equation ſeparately by the ſeveral 
« indices of the powers of all the flowing quantities contained 
« in that term; and in each multiplication, change one root 
« or letter of the power into its proper Fluxion : The aggte- 
<« oate of all the products connected together by their proper 
« ſigns, will be the Fluxion of the equation defired,” — 
The application of this rule will be contain'd in the follow- 
ing caſes, "FN 

In the general: To expreſs the Fluxions of ſimple varia- 
ble quantities as already mentioned, you need only put the 
letter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a dot over them : 


thus, the Fluxion of & is x, and the Fluxion of y is y, and the 
Alux ion of xz, is x4+-y+v +z, Ce. 


Note, For the Fluxion of permanent quantities, when any 
ſuch are in the equation, you muſt imagine o, or a cy- 
pher; for ſuch quantities can have no Fluxion, properly 
ſpeaking, becauſe they are without motion, or invariable. 

To find the FLU x10N s of the products of two or more va- 
riable or flowing quantities, — multiply the Fluxion of each 
ſimple quantity by the factors of the products, or the product 
of all the reſt ; and connect the laſt products by their proper 
ſigns ; the ſum, or aggregate, is the Fluxion ſought. 


| Thus, the Fluxion of æ y, is KC; and the Fluxion of 


y 2, is x y z4xyz+x5x; and the Fluxion of xwy 2, is 
zvy == vycturratr vy%z; and the Fluxion of a 


+ x x by 5 —y (the common product being a þÞ-b x—y a | 


— xy) will be h — 7 


To find the FL Ux10N of a fraftion, —multiply the Fluxion of 


the numerator by the denominator, and after it place (with 
the ſign —) the Fluxion of the denominator ; this will be the 
numerator, and the ſquare of the denominator will be the 


denominator of the ion expreſſing the Fluxion of the given 

fraction, . | e * 
x . 5 

: Thus the Fluzion of —is x y —w y. 


3 79 


| 485 f 

For ſuppoſe — , then will y z; which equal quan- 
3 4 how. as a 

- tities will have equal Fluxions ; therefore x=y z + z y, 


* — 9 * 


and x—z y=2z y3- and dividing all by y —.—. =z = 


| * * 8 0 R * 8 
([ becauſe — ) Y e= L Wherefore this laſt is the 


„ 


X » 
* | 13 
4 Gs 


h a — xa 2 
And the Flarim ' of — will be =— ; for the permanent 
r Her e 


= | * 
quantity 4 having no Fluxion, there can be no product of 


the Fluxion of the numerator into the denominator, as there 


would have been, had @ been x, , or any other variable 
quantity, BY oy agen 
ro x of a power, multiply the power (firſt 
brought one degree lower) by the index o Ie fr 7 
and the produæt by the Fluxion of the root. FIT un 


Thus, the Fluxion of * x will be 2 xx; for x E NE; 
but the Fluxion of XR * i * &c, and the 
Fluxion of as will de 3 x# x« That of 4 will be 8 x! &, Kc. 


| 1 But 3 is=1/ # *+ aa, and p i bx x 


| 


Or if m expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe x®, its 


Fluxion will be m „i, ot mx am—!: For * m brought 


one degree lower (m being a general index) muſt be I; 
then that x by m, the index, makes m x*—1 ; and this lat 


* 


by the Fluxi0n of the root, produces m * 1 4. 
It the power be produced from a binomial, c. as ſuppoſe 


xx 2x39 +yy, its Fluxion will be 2 xo +200 4 
227 4255. 


5 
If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe x—* or x", its 


Fluxion will be —m 4 x — —T, 


i 9 — 
Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, 
| X*m 
(for the ſquare of x" is as well x2” as x] or, according to 
— 


Sir Iſaac Newton's method, which is yet ſhorter, 


* m + 1. 


If the power be imperfeR, i. e. if its exponent be a fraction, 
n & 

as ſuppoſe /: a; or in the other notation x”, ſuppoſe 
m 


x"—z: Then if you raiſe up each member to the power 
of u, it will ſtand thus, xa» zu; the Fluxion of which will 


be, by this general rule, m am—1x bn 2915, Where- 


. m x F=x | | 
fore z will be =>——— — (by dividing both parts by 
12 —1 
mx xm m . m. 3 
n ) and — —— x; or - * :, 
n 2—1 7 | n 


putting inſtead of » 2 i, its value n xm—4, 
Hence, to find the Fluxion of any kind of power, proceed 
thus : — Multiply the power given by its index or exponent, 
and then that product by the Fluxion of the root of the 


power given; and after that, ſubtract 1, or unity, from the 
index of the power. 


To find the FLV x ION s of ſurd quantities—Suppoſe it required 


to find the Fluxion of V2 r K, or 2r - x 2. 
Suppoſe 27x - gz; then is 27 z—x#=2zz; 


and conſequently r - nA 3 and, by diviſion, 


7x — & * . ; hid 
= 2 (by ſubſtitution) ———— = to the 
2 y 2rx—xx 


Fluxion of 8 . | eee OE 
If it be required to find the Flu#izn of ay —xx | 3; fot 
27 === | 3 put z; then a y—x af, and 11 
=S$ = . And multiplying by 3, 3 4 7— 6 * x 


=% 23 and conſequently, 3 4275 —6 24 * 2 e- 
qual ( ſubſtituting 25 —# 2) 3 43 575 64 


A E12 43 G a3: = 
to the Hluxion of @ y — * a3. | 


To find the FLUX ITI ON of quantities compounded of tatio- 


nal and ſurd quantities —— let it be required to find the 
Fluxion of BNC A e xy x a Saz. Put 
e ea p, and / ＋ AA =. Then 


the given quantity is p = x, and the Fluxion thereof is 


& x1 


+ caxz therefore in the equation. þ 9 EY = 3, if in 
the place of p, 9, P, q, we reſtore the quantities they repreſent, 
we ſhall hae EZ EES axe tabs s 


| Tr Tea e Which 
being reduced to one denomination, gives 36 #3 + 2 @ c x* 


Fax 2a x tx * * 2 = to the Fluxion of 
x *X--aa ; | > % 
the given quantity, 


Inverſe method Fe Ftvxtons, or calculus intregalis, conſiſis 


in finding in 


ite magnitudes, from the infinitely ſmall parts 
— rn r 


FLU 


1t proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall quan- 
tities to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what the other 
has reſolved ; whence it is alſo called the ſummatory calculus. 
But what that has decompounded, this does not always re- 
eſtabliſh ; ſo that the inverſe method is limited, and imper- 
fe& ; at leaſt hitherto, If it were once compleat, geometry 
would be arrived at its laſt perfection. 

To give an idea of its nature and office, take the inſtance al- 
ready propoſed in the direct method: in that the infinitely 
(mall quantities of the ordinates and abſciſs, being known, 
give the ſubtangent required, In this, on the contrary, the 
ſubtangent of an unknown curve being had, gives the infi- 
nitely ſmall quantities of the abſciſs and ordinate which pro- 
duced it, and of conſequence the abſciſs and ordinate them- 
ſelves ; which are finite magnitudes, in whoſe relation the 
whole eſſence of the curve is founded, ; 
But the diſtinguiſhing uſe of this method is in meaſuring. 
The baſe of a parallelogram __ by the infinitely ſmall 
element of its altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall parallelogram ; 
which is the element of the finite parallelogram, and is re- 
peated an infinity of times therein, i. e. as many times as 
there are points in the height of the parallelogram. 

To have the finite parallelogram, therefore, by means of its 
element, the element muſt be multiplied by the altitude ; 
which is the inverſe method of Fluxions, re-aſcending from 
the infinitely ſmall quantity, to the finite. 

Such a circuit of infiniteſimals, it is true, were impertiment 
in ſo ſimple a caſe ; but when we have to do with ſurfaces 
terminated by curves, the method then becomes neceſſary, or 
at leaſt ſuperior to any other. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. in a parabola, the ſpace included between two 
infinitely near ordinates, an infinitely ſmall portion of the axis, 
and an infinitely little arch of the curve: it is certain, this 
infinitely ſmall ſurface is no parallelogram ; fince the two pa- 
rallel ordinates which terminate it on one ſide, are not equal ; 
and the arch of the curve, oppoſite to the little portion of the 
axis, is frequently neither equal nor paralle] thereto. And 
yet this ſurface, which is no parallelogram, may be conſi- 
dered, in the ſtricteſt geometry, as if it really were one, by 
reaſon it is infinitely ſmall, and the error, of conſequence, in- 
finitely little, i. e. none. | 
So that to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to multiply an 
ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely ſmall portion of the 
axis correſponding thereto. Thus we have the element of 
the whole parabola ; which element being raiſed by the in- 
verſe method to a finite magnitude, is the whole ſurface of 
the parabola, 

This advantage ſo peculiar to the geometry of infinites, of 
being able without any error to treat little arches of curves, 
as if they were right lines; curvilinear ſpaces, as if recti- 
linear ones, &c, enables it not only to go with more eaſe and 
readineſs than the antient geometry, to the ſame truths ; but 
to reach a great number of truths inacceffible to the other. 


Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcoveries | 


more extenſive; and ſimplicity and univerſality are its diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters. | 

'To find the flowing quantity belonging to any FLUXION given. 
— To have the doctrine of the inverſe method correſpond 
and keep pace with that of the direct, we will apply it in the 
ſame caſes, 

In the general : to expreſs the variable quantity of a Fluxion, 


there needs nothing but to write the letters without the dots. | 


Thus the flowing quantities of x y z, arexyz., 

To find the flowing quantities belonging to the FLUx10N of the 
product of two quantities 

Divide each member of the Fluxion by the fluxionary quan- 
tity, or letter; or change the fluxionary letter into the proper 
flowing quantity of which it is the Fluxton : the quotients con- 


need by their proper ſigns will be the flowing quantities 


ſought. 

Only, if the letters be all exactly the fame, the flowing 
quantity will be a ſimple one, whoſe parts are not to be con- 
nected together by the ſigns +- and —. 

To find the flowing quantity belonging to the Fluxion of any 
power, either perfect or imperfect.— Take the fluxionary let- 
ter or letters out of the equation : then augment the index of 
the Fluxion by 1, or unity : laſtly, divide the Fluxion by the 
index of its power ſo increaſed by unity. | 


Thus ſuppoſe 3 x x x propoſed; by taking away x it will 
bezxxx: and by increaſing its index by unity, it will be 
3xxx- then dividing it by 3, its now (augmented) index, 
the quotient will be x x x, the flowing quantity required, 


2 
— 


| n. m 45h 
Again, ſuppoſe — x a Fluxion propoſed: By taking away 
= 


m 
5 : | | 4: . a mes 
the fluxionary x, it will be — x 
| 8 


a1 * 


x W n 
index by unity (i. e. by taking away — 1) it will be — x 


F L V 


| And laſtly, by dividing the remaining part of the Fluxim by 
n 


—, prefixed to, or multiplied into x, the quotient wit be 
m 
n 
* which is the flowing quantity ſought, 
The uſes of the direct method of Fluxions, ſee ſpecified 
the articles MAaximis and Mintmts, Tangent "Um 
Thoſe of _ inverſe method, ſee under Qu A DPR 1 3 
of curves; RECTIFICAT ION of curves ; 
Tit &c. 115 CuBaruny o 
To F LY grefs, in falconry, is ſaid of a hawk when ſhe g; 
the great birds, as cranes, geeſe, Herons, Cc. Mo 
FLy on head, is when the hawk miſſing her quarry, beta 
herſelf to the next check, as crows, c. See Haw K 2 
FLYBOAT, a large veſlel, with a broad bow, uſed by 
chants in the coaſting trade, —Some of them will 
ton of goods. See Bo Ar, and VESSRT. 
FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtrait, and do 
rg round, a * made tapering ; but the fore * 
ack part o ir and the ends reſpectively parallel 
4 another. | / 1 
that if one flight do not carry you to your deſi ; 
_ is a ww _ ſpace * al then Yo fly Wan g 
every where of the ſame breadth and len 
5s STAIR-CASE, e 
I „the progreſſive motion of a bird, or f 
ed animal in the liquid air, SeeFLIGH T, . * 
e is either natural or artificial. . 
atural FLYING is that performed by an a tus 
ture of parts concerted for that end by nature herd. = 
is 1 5 of moſt * and inſects; and ſome fiſhes. 
In Virginia, and New England, they have alſo fy; 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 127. A in . * 
, . s 
graſhoppers, about an inch long, wherewith the ground, in 
ſeveral parts, in the year 1685, was covered one third of 4 
foot deep. bid. N 182, | 
The parts of birds, &c. chiefly concerned in Fling, are the 
wings, and tail: by the firſt, the bird ſuſtains and waſts him- 
ſelf along; and by the ſecond, he is affiſted in aſcending and 
_ deſcending, to keep his body poiſed and upright, and to ob- 
row the ag wines yon dee WIN and TAI. 
It is by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the ral mu 
that birds are fo well diſpoſed 2 quick, — and = 
nued Flying,—'T heſe muſcles, which in men are ſcarce a ſeven- 
tieth part of the muſcles of the body, in birds, exceed and out- 
weigh all the other muſcles taken together: upon which Mr, 
Willoughby makes this reflection, that if it be poſſible for man 
to fly, his wings muſt be ſo contrived and adapted, that he 
may make uſe of his legs, and not his arms, in managing 
them. SeePECTORAL muſcle, 
The Flying of birds is thus effected: 
The bird firſt bends his legs, and ſprings with a violent leap 
from the ground: then opens or expands the jointures of his 
wings, ſo as to make a right-line, perpendicular to the ſides 
of his body. Thus, as the wings with the feathers therein, 
conſtitute one continued lamina being now raiſed a little 
above the horizon, and vibrating the wings with great force 
and velocity, perpendicularly againſt the ſubject air; the air, 
though a fluid, reſiſts thoſe ſuccuſſions both from its natural 
inactivity, and from its elaſticity, which makes it reſtore 
itſelf, after it has been compreſſed, and re- act as much as it is 
acted on: by ſuch means is the whole body of the bird protruded. 
The ſagacity of nature is very remarkable in the opening and 
recovering of the wing for freſh ſtrokes. To do it directh, 
and perpendicularly, it muſt needs have a great reſiſtance to 
overcome: to avoid which, the bony part, or bend of the 
wing, into which the feathers are inſerted, moves ſideways 
wy its ſharp end foremoſt ; the feathers following it like 3 
ag. A 
The reſiſtance the air makes to the withdrawing of the wings, 
and conſequently the progreſs of the bird, will be ſo much the 
greater, as the waft, or ſtroke of the fan of the wing is the 
longer : but, as the force of the wing is continually dimi- 


niſhed by this reſiſtance; when the two forges come to be in 


equilibrio, the bird will remain ſuſpended in the ſame place: 
For the bird only aſcends fo long as the arch of air the 
wing deſcribes, makes a reſiſtance equal to the excels of the 
ſpecific gravity of the bird above the air, If the air therefore 
be ſo rare as to give way with the ſame. velocity as it 15 ſtr 
withal, there will be no reſiſtance, and conſequently the bird 
can never mount on ſuch unſtable ſteps. "i 
Mr. Ray, Willoughby, c. have ſuppoſed the tail to do the 
office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the body this Way 
or that ; but Borelli has ſhewn it unfit for any ſuch ofhice.— 
The Fhing of a bird, in effect, is quite 4 different motion 
from the failing of a ſhip : birds do not vibrate their wing. 
towards the tail, as oars are ſtruck towards the ſtern ; — 
waft them downward : nor does the tail of the bird cut 4 
air at right angles, as the rudder does the water; but s ©”. 
poſed horizontally, ar preſerves the ſame ſituation what way 
ſoever the bird turns. n 300 
In effect, as a veſſel in the water is turned about on e 
of gravity to the right, by a briſ application of the the 
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a — 3 tail, its fore - part will be turned to the left: as 


when in ſwimming, by only '» "hy out with the right arm 
iven to the left. | 

T — N 3 their courſe to the leftward, 

labour it with their right wing, keeping the other almoſt at 


reſt. | 1 
irds with long necks have another way of altering 
ark — a for by ai lncliaing the head and neck towards 
this or that ſide, the centre of gravity of the whole being 
ſhifted, the bird will proceed according to this new direction, 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but alwa s in 
a parabola, the line deſcribed by projectiles.— In a dir aſ- 
ſent, the natural and artificial tendency would oppoſe and de- 
ſtroy each other; ſo that the progreſs would be very flow. In 
a direct deſcent, they would aid one another, ſo that the fall 
recipitate. 
nN — frequently find take that advantage in 
ſeizing of the -partridge : but ordinarily, birds keep their 
wings expanded, and at reſt, to retard their deſcent 3 and at 
the ſame time ſtretch out their feet, and legs. | 
Artificial FLY ING, is that attempted by men, by the aſſiſt- 
echanics. | 
The 72 Flying, is one of the great deſiderata of mecha- 
nics ; attempted in divers ages: the diſcovery whereof might 
prove of great ſervice, and great diſſervice to mankind. | 
No body ſeems to have bid ſo fair for that invention, as our 
famous fryar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hundeed years 
ago. He not only affirms the art feaſable ; but aſſures us he 
himſelf knew how to make an engine, in which a man ſit- 
ting might be able to carry himſelf through the air, like a 
bird: and affirms, that there was another perſon who had ac- 
tually tried it with ſucceſs. 


The ſecret conſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow copper 


globes, exhauſted of air; which being much lighter than air, 


would ſuſtain a chair, whereon a perſon might fit, See AI R- 


Pump. 

Fa. K ranciſco Lana, in his Prodromo, propoſes the ſame thing, 
as his own thought. He computes, that a round veſſel of plate 
braſs, fourteen foot in diameter, weighing three ounces the 
ſquare foot, will only weigh 1848 ounces ; whereas a quantity 
of air of the ſame bulk, will weigh 2155 ounces: ſo that 
the globe will not only be ſuſtained in the air, but will carry 
with it a weight of 3732 ounces ; and by increaſing the bulk 
of the globe, without increaſing the thickneſs of the metal, 
he adds, a veſſel might be made to carry a much greater 
weight, 

But the fallacy is obvious : a globe of the dimenſions he de- 
ſcribes, Dr. Hook ſhews, would not ſuſtain the preſſure of 
the air, but be cruſhed inwards. Beſide, in whatever ratio 
the bulk of the globe were increaſed, in the ſame muſt the 
thickneſs of the metal, and conſequently the weight be in- 
creaſed : ſo that there would be no advantage in ſuch aug- 
mentation. a 7 | 

The ſame author deſcribes an engine for Flying, invented by- 
the Sieur Beſnier, a ſmith of Sable, in the county of Maine. 
Vid. Philoſaph. Collect. Ne 1. 


FLVYING Bridges, in fortification, are thoſe made of two ſmall 


bridges, laid one upon the other, ſo that the uppermoſt, by 

means of ropes and pullies, is forced forwards, till the end of 

it is joined to the place deſigned. See BRIDGE. 
FLyiNG Camp, a ſmall body of an army, conſiſting of four, 


five, or ſix thouſand men, and ſometimes a greater number, | 


as well foot as horſe, which continually keep the field, mak- 
ing divers motions, to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, 
or to fruſtrate their enterpriſes ; to hinder convoys, to har- 
raſs the adjacent country, and to be thrown into a beſieged 
place, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, See CAM P. | 

LYING Pinion, is a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the clock's 


motion, when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. See | 


Pinion, Crock, Cc. 


FOCAGE, or Fu AGE, fire- money, hearth- money, or 


chimney- money. See FU AGE, and CHiMN x y-MMoney. | 


FOCILE, Fort, in anatomy, a name the Arabs gave to 


the two bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wriſt, See AR M. 


The biggeſt, which is what we call the Cubicus, and Ulna, | 


they call the greater Focil, Facile majus. 


The leſs, which we call Radius, they call Focile minus. See 
UBITUs, and RA DI Vs. | 


e like is obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg. The |- 
. biggeſt of which, by the Latins called Tibia, the Arab wri- | 


ters, Fc. call the great Focil: and the leſs, or Fibula, the 

p Hr Fecil, See T1B1A, and FinULA.. g 
a U 8, in geometry and the conic ſections is applyed to cer- 
in points in the parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbola; wherein 


the rays reflected from all parts of theſe curves do concur | 


or meet, See CR YR. 


e Foct of an Ellipfis are two points, 5 | | 
. points, as F f, Tab. Con, fig. 21. 
in the axis A B, on which, as centers, the figure is de 155 : 


or . . | a . | . . 
two points in the longer axis, whence two right-lines being | 


n to any point in the ciccumference, ſhall be together | 
a7 (4 <a) 93 | — 417 
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a bird, in beating the air with its right wing alone, | 
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equal to the axis itſelf, Theſe are alſo called umbilici, See 
CENTRE. ö 

To find the Foci of an ellipſis: from B to L, ſet off half the 
parameter; and in the centre C erect a perpendicular C K, 
meeting a ſemicircle deſcribed on A L. Then making 
C Fg C K, the point F will be the Focus. 

If then the axis A B be cut in the Focus F; the rectangle of 
the ſegments of the axis A F, F B, will be ſubquadruple of 
the rectangle of the parameter into the ax's ; whence the 
ſquare of the diſtance of the Focus from the centre is equal 
to the rectangle of half the axis into the difference of the 
ſemi-parameter from half the axis. See ELL1ps1s. 


Focus of the hyperbola, fee the article HYYERBOLA. 
The Focus of a parabola is a point in its axis, as F, (Tal. 


Conics, fig. 18.) wherein the ſemi-ordinate F N, is equal 
to the ſemiparameter; or, a point in the axis diſtant from the 
vertex, by a fourth part of the parameter, or latus rectum. 
See PARABOLA. | 

It is demonſtrated in conics, 1® That in a parabola, the diſ- 
tance of the Focus, from the vertex, A F, is to the parameter 
in a ſubquadruple ratio, 

2 That the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is quadruple of the 
rectangle of the diſtance of the Focus from the vertex, and 
the abſciſle, 

3? That the right-line F M drawn from the Focus F to the 
extremities of the ſemi-ordinate of the parabola, is equal to 
the aggregate of the abſciſſe A P, and the diſtance of the Fo- 
cus from the vertex A F, 


Focus, in opticks, is a point wherein ſeveral rays concur, and 


are collected; either after having undergone refraction, or 
reflection. See RA T. 

It is thus called, by reaſon the rays being here brought toge- 
ther, and united; their force and effect is increaſed; ſo that 
they become able to burn: accordingly, it is in this point, 
that bodies are placed to ſuſtain the force of burning glaſſes, 
or mirrors, See BURNING Glaſs, &c. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Focus is not ſtrictly ſpeaking 
a point; the rays are not all accurately collected into the 
ſame place: Huygens demonftrates, that the Focus of a lens 
NN on both ſides, is g of the thickneſs of the lens, See 

ENS, 


Focus, in dioptrics, is the point wherein refracted rays, 


rendered convergent by refraction, do concur, or meet, and 
croſs the axis. SeeREFRACTI1oON, 
The ſame point is alſo called the Point of Concourſe, or Con- 
currence, See POINT of Concourſe, 


Virtual Focus, in dioptrics, is the point from which re- 


fracted rays, when by refraction they are rendered divergent, 
do begin to diverge, or recede from each other. See VIA“ 
TUAL Focus, 

The ſame point is alſo called Punctum diſperſus, or Point o 
Divergency. See Pol NT of diſperſion. 0 4 


The effect of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the rays, 


tranſmitted through them, convergent, and bring them to- 


gether into a Focus, which will be nearer or further off, as 
the lens is a portion of a greater or leſs ſphere, Sce Co x- 
VEX, and CONVERGENT. 

The effect of concave lenſes is to render the rays tranſmitted 
through them, divergent, or to diſperſe them from a virtual 
Focus. See Concave, and DIVEARGENT. 

For the place, poſition, diſtance, &c. of the Foci of rays 


refracted through plain, concave, and convex mediums of 


divers denſities, as air, water, glaſs, &c. fee REFrAc- 
T10N, LENS, &c. | 
The laws of the Foci of glaſſes, and the methods of finding 
the ſame, being thoſe of moſt uſe, and importance ; we ſhall 
here ſubjoin them a-part, as delivered and demonſtrated by 
Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova. 

1? Then, the Focus of a convex glaſs, i. e. the point where- 
in parallel rays tranſmitted through a convex glaſs whoſe 


ſurface is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant from 


the pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter and half of 
the convexity, | 

29 In a plano-convex glaſs, the Focus of parallel rays, or 
the place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from the 
pole of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity ; provided 
the ſegment do not exceed thirty degrees. 15 


The rule or canon in plano- convex glaſſes, is as 1075: 1a 


ſo is the radius of the convexity : to the refracted ray taken 
in its concourſe with the axis; which in glaſſes of larger 


ſpheres, is almoſt equal to the diſtance of the Focus taken 
in the axis. 


3“ In double convex glaſſes of the ſame ſphere, the Focus is 


diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the 


- convexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees. 
But if the convexities be unequal, or if the two ſides be 
ſegments of different ſpheres, then the rule is, 


As the ſum of the radii of both convexities: to the radius of 


either convexity alone: : ſo is the double radius of the other 
_ convexity : to the diſtance of the Focus. | 
Here obſerve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of any 


glaſs, are not united with it ſo ſoon as thoſe farther off: nor 


will the Vocal diſtance: be ſo great in a plano-convex glebs, 
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For the Virtual Focus obſerve, 


F OC 


when the convex fide is towards the object, as when the con- 
trary way. | 

Hence it is truly concluded, that in viewing any object by a 
plano-convex glaſs, the convex fide ſhould be turned outward ; 
as alſo in burning by ſuch a glaſs. | 

19 That in concave 
glaſſes, when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the 
virtual Focus, by its firſt refraction, becomes at the diſtance 
of a diameter and an half of the concavity. 

20 In plano-concave glaſſes, when the rays fall parallel to 
the axis, the virtual Focus is diſtant from the glaſs the dia- 
meter of the concavity, 

32 In plano-concave glaſſes ; as 107 : 193 : : ſo is the radius 
of the concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual Focus. 


49 In double concaves of the ſame ſphere, the virtual Focus | 


of parallel rays is at the diſtance of the radius of the con- 
cavity. 

But whether the concavities be equal or unequal, the virtual 
Focus, or point of divergency of the parallel rays, is deter- 
mined by this rule; 


As the ſum of the radii of both concavities: is to the radius of | 


either concavity : : ſo is the double radius of the other con- 
cavity : to the diſtance of the virtual Focus, 

59 In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident ray 
converges, be diſtant from the glaſs farther than the virtual 
Focus of parallel rays, the rule for finding the virtual Focus of 
this ray is this 

As the difference between the diſtance of this point from the 
glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual Focus from the glaſs : 
is to the diſtance of the virtual Focus: : ſo is the diſtance of 
this point of convergence from the glaſs : to the diſtance 
of the virtual Focus of this converging ray. 

69 In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident 
ray converges, be nearer to the glaſs, than the virtual Focus. 


of parallel rays, the rule to find where it croſſes the axis, is 


R 


this ; 

As the exceſs of the virtual Focus, more than this point of 
convergency : is to the virtual Focus : : ſo the diſtance of this 
point of convergency from the glaſs : is to the diſtance of the 
point where this ay croſſes the axis. 

ules for finding the Foci of glaſſes . To find the Focus of a 
convex ſperical glaſs, being of a ſmall ſphere, apply it to the 
end of a ſcale of inches, and decimal parts, and expoſe it 
before the ſun ; upon the ſcale you will have the bright in- 
terſection of the rays meaſured out: Or, expoſe it in the 
hole of a dark chamber ; and where a white paper receives 
the diſtin& repreſentation of diſtinct objects, there is the 
Focus of the glaſs. 

For a glaſs of pretty long Focus, obſerve ſome diſtant ob- 
je through it, and recede from the glaſs. till the eye per- 


ceives all in confuſion, or the object begins to appear in- 


verted ; here the eye is in the Focus. 
For a plano-convex glaſs ; make it refle& the ſun againſt a 
wall ; you will on the wall perceive two ſorts of light ; one 


more bright within another more obſcure : withdraw the 


F 


glaſs from the wall, till the bright image is at its ſmalleſt ; 
the glaſs is then diſtant from the wall about the fourth part of 
its focal length. 

For a double convex : expoſe each fide to the ſun in like 
manner; and obſerve both the diſtances of the glaſs from the 
wall. The firſt diſtance is about half the radius of the con- 
vexity turned from the ſun ; and the ſecond, about half the 
radius of the other convexity. 

Thus, we have the radii of the two convexities; whence the 
Focus is found by this rule | 

As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : is to the radius 
of either convexity : : ſo is the double radius of the other con- 
vexity : to the diſtance of the Focus. 

oc us, in catoptrics, is a point wherein the rays reflected from 


the ſurface of a mirror, or ſpeculum, and by reflection ren- 


dered convergent, do concur, or meet. See MIRROR. 
The effect of concave mirrors is to collect the rays falling on 
the concave ſurface into a Focus. See Concave Mirror. 


The effect of convex mirrors, is to diſperſe the rays falling | 


on them, or render them more divergent. See Co vE x 


Mirror. 
For the laws of the Foci of rays refracted from mirrors, or 
ſpecula, See REFLECTION, c. | 


The Foci of concave glaſſes are had b reflection: for as a con- 


cave mirror burns at the diſtance of about half the radius of 
the concavity; ſo a concave glaſs, being ſuppoſed a reflect- 
ing ſpeculum, unites the rays of the ſun, at the diſtance of 
about half the radius of the concavity. 


To find the FOC1 of all glaſſes geometrically — Dr. Halley 


furniſhes us a general method for finding the Focz of ſpherical 
glaſſes of all kinds, both concave, and convex ; expoſed to 
any kind of rays, either parallel, converging, or diverging ; 
under the following problem. = Io 


To find the Focus of any parcel of rays diverging from, or | 


converging to a given point in the axis of a ſpherical lens, 


and inclined thereto under the ſame angle, the ratio of the 


fines of refraction being given: 
Suppoſe GL (Tab. Opticks, fig. 38. No 2.) a lens; Pa point in 
its ſurface ; V its pole; C the centre of the ſphere whereof it 


þ 
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is a ſegment ; O the object, or point in the ax; | 
which the rays do proceed ; ke OPa n 8 
poſe the ratio of refraction to be as » to 5. Then nd b 
CRtoCO, asstor for the immerſion of a rav: making 
to s for the immerſion (i. e. as the fines of the ang 7 
medium which the ray enters, to the correſponding 
medium out of which it comes) and laying C R, fr 
towards O, the point R will be the ſame for all tp. m C 
the point O. Laſtly, drawing the radius PC, j 
continued ; with the centre R, and diftance 
piece of an arch, interſecting PC in Q. The 
ing drawn, ſhall be parallel to the refracted ray; and p 
being made parallel thereto, ſhall interſe& the zun. fu 
2 F the Sup e e woe 
r, make it, as : CP::CR:CF; chen w 
be the diſtance of the Focus from the centre of = Nei er 
This author gives a demonſtration of the metliod; nd 24 
various figures, exhibiting the various caſes of rays either : 
verging, or converging, as they enter, or em g 
ſurface cither of 48 or conch lens. Ee 
From this principle all the rules for the Foci of rays parallel 
to the axis, as likewiſe for the principal Focus, where the . 
— the axis 8 are deduced. As, on 
ence, 19. If be equal to C R; the points 
coincident, and the rays O P, after — ph "4 
rallel to the axis. 29, If the point Q fall on the fame fab of 
the axis, as is the point P; then the beams after refraQion 
do tend on, either diverging, or converging, as before: but 
if Q fall on the other fide the axis, the diverging rays are 
made to converge by a convex, or the converging do di- 
verge by a concave glaſs. 30, If OP do exceed CR, the 
Focus is in all caſes on the ſame fide of the glaß, as is the 
centre of the ſphere C. But contrariwiſe, if O he le 
than C R, the Focus falls on the other fide of the glaſs be- 
yond the vertex V. 4% An object may be fo placed, that 
the 2 next the axis of a convex glaſs ſhall have an imagi- 
nary Focus tranſmitting diverging rays, when the more fe- 
mote parts thereof ſhall make them converge to a real Firus 
5. If O V, thediftance of the object from the pole or ver- 
tex of the glaſs, be taken inſtead of O P, then will CQ be 
the difference of OV and C R; and as that difference is to 
CR, ſo is the radius C V, to CF, the diſtance of the prin- 
cipal Focus from the centre of the ſphere, whereof the gl 
is a ſegment. Or, elſe, as CQ: OP orRQ::PC: 
to VF, the focal diſtance from the pole of the glas. Whence 
follows a general rule for the Foci of all glaſſes; only accord- 
ing to Corel. 3. if OV do exceed CR, the Focus is on the 
fame fide of the glaſs, as the centre of the ſphere : but if CR 
be greater, then the Focus is on the oppoſite fide of the glaß: 
whence it will be determined, whether the Focus be real, or 
imaginary. | 
What has been faid of one ſurface of the lens, is eaſily appli- 
cable to the other, taking F the Focus, for an object. 
FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle: in 
ſome places hay and ſtraw mingled together, is more pecu- 
liarly denominated Fodder. See FORAGE. 
In the civil law it is uſed for a prerogative that the prince has, 
to be provided of corn, and other meat, for his horſes, by the 
ſubjects, in his warlike expeditions. 
FODINA, a name ſome authors give to the labyrinth in the 
bone of the ear. See LABYRINTH. 


FOECES, FXcrs. 
FOECAL, 3 FAC As. 
FOE CULX, J FxcuLz#, 
FOECUNDITY, 3 FzxcunDpiTY. 


FOETOR, in medicine, ſtinking, or feetid efuvia, procett- 
ing from the body, or the parts thereof. See EFTFTTUvII. 
Fetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or po- 
ſoned humours ; as alſo from any thing capable of attenuat- 
ing and volatilizing the oil and falts : as, abſtinence, beat, 
too much motion, acrimony of food, Ec. See STINK. 

FotTor Narium, ſtench of the noſtrils; a ſort of diſcaſcariſing 
from a deep ulcer, withinſide the noſe, yielding a fetid ſmell 
Its cauſe, according to Galen, 'is a ” hex humour, 
from the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes. 

This is one of the cauſes, for which marriage might former. 
ly be annulled. See Divorce. cred 

FOE TUS, in medicine, denotes the child, while yet cont? 
in the mother's womb ; but particularly, after It 5 be 
formed; till which time it is more properly 
See EMBRyY 0. | f 
The mannner of the conception, or generation of the Fetu, 
is matter of great controverſy, That all the parts ore 
animal did exiſt, and that its fluids were in motion, ik 

generation, is generally allowed; but whether then! 
was lodged in the male,” or female, is not agreed of ! "AP 

Many of the moderns will have the ovg, or egg» arg nen 
in the ovary of the fetnales to be the —_ rs 
of the Feetus. Theſe eggs, they ſuppoſe to conmtamn ih tbe 

of the Ferus in little; and that being impregnat diſplayed: 

male ſeed, the parts thereof become enlarged and Old 7, 

From the ovary they are conveyed by the fallopian "acere- 

the uterus, where they receive their impregnauon, 

tion, &c, See Ov A, and OVA A. Ocken 
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F OE T 


Others will only have the female ovum to be a proper nidus 


which, they contend, is in the male 
— * — an ovum fit to receive 
1 ts falling through one of the tubz fallopian into 
2 omb, the humors which diſtil through the veſſels of the 
n h ts of the egg, ſwell and dilate it, 
womb penetrating the coa rr Se 
the juice of the earth does ſeed thrown into the ground. 
Or elſe the branches of the veins and arteries, whereby the 
was tied in the ovary, being broken, knit with the 
veflels of the womb. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, 
The fn thing that appears of a Fætus, is the placenta, like 
a little cloud, on one fide of the external coat of the egg: 
about the ſame time the ſpine is grown big enough to be vi- 
ſible ; and a little after the cerebrum and cerebellum appear 
like two ſmall bladders : next, the eyes ſtand prominent in 
the head: then the punctum ſaliens, or pulſation of the 
heart is Py ſeen, The extremities diſcover themſelves 
all. : 
1 Res when formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while 
it lies in the womb : for its head hangs down, with its chin 
upon the breaſt : its back is round; with its arms it embra- 
ces its knees, which are drawn up to 1ts belly; and its heels 
are cloſe to its buttock : its head upwards, and its face towards 
its mother's belly. About the ninth month, its head, which 
was hitherto ſpecifically lighter than any other part, becomes 
ſpecifically heavier ; its bulk bearing a much ſmaller propor- 
tion to its ſubſtance than it did. See HE A D. : 
The conſequence of this change is, that it tumbles in the 
liquor which contains it: its head falls down ; its feet get 
up; and its face turns towards its mother's back. But being 
now in an irkſome poſture, though at the ſame time a fa- 
vourable one for its exit; the motion it makes for its relief, 
gives frequent pains to the mother ; which cauſes a con- 
traction of the womb, for the expulſion of the Fextus. See 
DELIVERY. | 
Indeed, what ſome anatomiſts pretend to give of the poſture 
of the Fztus in the womb, in the ſeveral ſtages of geſtation, 
is very precarious. | 
In the firſt month it is of no moment how it lies in the 
womb : in the latter months, after the Fœtus is grown not 
only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its poſture of 
itſelf ; as not only the mothers themſelves feel, but any other 
perſon, by laying the hand on their bellies, frequently may. 
However, its ordinary poſture is ſuppoſed to be fitting : as 
the time of birth draws near, it turns itſelf, and preſents the 
head to the os uteri ; though ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, 
and ſometimes lies a-croſs, and offers either a hand, a knee, 
or the like ; which are irregular fituations, and without a 
deal of addreſs in the midwiſe in turning the Fetus, both 
the mother and the infant are in danger, See AGRIPPA, 
&c. 
The Fætus is encloſed in two membranes, or coats; the inner, 
which immediately inveſts the Fextus, and the liquor wherein 
it lies, is called the Amnios: the outward membrane is called 
the Chorion. See AMN10Os, and CHOR1oN. . | 
In ſome animals there is a third membrane. called the Allan- 
tois, whoſe place is between the other two; and ſerves for the 
diſcharge of the urine of the Fetus, brought higher by the 
urachus. See URACHUs, | 
Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething analogous 
hereto in the human Fetus, and calls it the Membrana Uri- 
naria : But others chuſe only to make it a duplicature of the 
chorion; though the neceſſity of ſuch third membrane be 


the ſame in men, as in cows, ſheep, &c. See ALLAN- 


TOIS, 


There are ſome differences in the ſtructure, mechaniſm, and 
proportion of the parts of a Fætus, from thoſe of an adult: 
and even ſome additional and extraordinary parts ; by which 
the nutrition of this zoophyte, or plant animal, and the cir- 
culation of the blood therein, are effected. | 
principal variations are about the liver, heart, and lungs, 
Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſſels, 
which are two arteries, a vein, and urachus, ariſing from 
the placenta, and conveyed through the navel to the liver of 
the Fatus, near the navel ; which, after the birth, drying 


from their ſwimming in water, after birth, which they will 
not do before; which difference affords an uſeful experiment, 
in caſe of the ſuſpected murder of children, For if they 
were ſtill- born, the lungs fink in water; if born alive, they 
ſwim. See LN Gs. | 

The two canals above-mentioned ſerve only to prevent the 
obſtruction the blood would otherwiſe have within the lungs, 
before they have been opened. After reſpiration has opened 
the lungs, the blood taking its courſe through them, the paſ- 
ſages cloſe up. See RESPIRATION, &c, * 

— The head of the Fætus is much bigger in proportion to 
the body, than afterwards ; the bones and brain ſofter, the 
ſutures open, and leaving a great ſpace on the top of the 
head, covered only with a membrane ; and the glands, par- 
ticularly the thymus and renales, bigger and ſofter. For 
other differences in the proportion, ſee EMypRYo, 
Bartholine, in his treatiſe de inſolitis partus viis, relates a 
great many ſtupendous caſes of Fetus's dead and putrified 
in the womb; the parts of which have made their way 
through apoſtemations ; one whereof at the navel was ſome 
years in coming away: And in the Philoſoph. Tranſactions we 
meet with the like inſtances ; particularly, of one voided 
piece-meal by the anus, ſeveral years after conception. | 
Authors give accounts of Fetus's found in the fallopian tubes; 
and others in the cavity of the belly. M. de 8. Maurice, in 
the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, relates the 
hiſtory of a Fœtus formed in the ovary of the mother; and 
which at three months from impregnation, burſting the 
teſticle, forced its way through, into the epigaſtric region. 
During the rupture, the mother felt all the preludes of an 
imminent travel; and called her chirurgeon, died in his 
arms, crying, I am delivering, I am delivering! 

The ſtory of Margaret counteſs of Holland, who is faid to 
have been delivered of 364 Fœtus's, all alive, and afterwards 
baptized, paſſes for a fable ; and yet there is a picture of this 
notable delivery ſtill preſerved in the church of Loſdune, as 
a monument of the truth thereof. Albertus Magnus gives a 
like inſtance of a woman, who brought forth 150 Fetus's, 
or embryo's, all formed, and as big as the little finger. 


FOG, or Min, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs vapours, float- 


ing near the ſurface of the earth. See VAPoUR. | 
If the vapours, plentifully raiſed from the earth, and waters, 


either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, meet, at their firſt. 


entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enough to condenſe 
them conſiderably ; their ſpecific gravity being hereby in- 
creaſed, their aſcent will be ſtopped, and they will either 
return back in form of a dew, or drizzling rain; or remain 
ſuſpended, for ſome time, in form of a Fog. See RAIN, 
and DR w. 

Fogs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region of the 
ar and clouds are no other than Fugs raiſed on high. See 

LOUD, 


Objects viewed through Fogs, appear larger, and more re- 


mote than through the common air. See V1$810N. 


The fiſhing for herring is chiefly practiſed in foggy weather, 
See Herring FISHERY. 


FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs, not eaten in the 


ſummer. 


FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our lan- 
guage. It literally ſignifies weak; and in that ſenſe is applied 


to the body of animals, and the parts thereof: As, foible 


reins, foible ſight, &c. being derived from the Italian fevole, 


of the latin flebiles, to be lamented, pitied. 

But it is chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to denote a defect, 
or flaw in a perſon, or thing. Thus we ſay, every perſon 
has his Foible ; and the great ſecret conſiſts in hiding it art- 
fully: Princes are gained by flattery, that is their Fozble - 
The Foible of young people is pleaſure ; the Fozble of old men 
is avarice ; the Foible of the great and learned is vanity ; the 
Faible of women and girls, coquetry, or an affectation of 
having galants : You ſhould know the fort, and the Foible of 
a man, before you employ him : we ſhould not let people per- 
ceive that we know their Foible. 


FOIL*, or Fo v LE, among looking-glaſs grinders, a ſheet of 


tin, quickſilver, or the like, laid on the backſide of a look- 
ing-glaſs, to make it reflect. See FOoLIATINO. 
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7 become impervious and uſeleſs. See UMBILICAL 
A Ys. 6 | FOILING, among hunters, the footing, and treading of deer, 
00 the liver itſelf is an extraordinary communication between which remains on the graſs, but ſcaice viſible. 
ra oy rta and cava, called Canalis Venoſus, which, after the FOL DS, in the manufactures. See the articles CL Oo A, 
ee gradually dries up. In the heart, at the mouth of the | Ce. , 
3 cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby that vein has'a | Fol 0s of the drapery, in painting. See DR AER x. 
eee with the pulmonary vein: there is alſo a FOLIA, in botany, is uſed for the leaves of plants and 
Rs LOI. between the aorta, and pulmonary artery, by flowers ; but particularly the former ; the leaves of flowers 
uw 0 of the canalis arterioſus, which paſſes between the two, | being more properly called petala. See LEA, and 
2 ut two inches diſtance from the baſe of the heart. It | PRTATA. | 
d 2: theſe two canals or paſſages, that the blood | FOLIACEUM expanſum, in anatomy, is that extreme of 
_ pa. the Fœtus while incloſed in the womb z they the fallopian tube, next the ovary ; and which 1s ex anded 
2 2 and paſs the blood from the heart into the] like the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with a fort of 
paſſing cþ, 20m. the veins into the heart again, without | fringe, See FALLopIAN tube. 
| 95 2 222 which are now uſeleſs, See CIK-[FOLIA GE, a: cluſter, or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, 
lu N. nd FOR AMEN: Ovale. . branches, c. See GARL AN D, FESTO ON, Oc. | 
Ky, ot a Fetus are of a darker colour, and cloſer con- | Foz. 1 AG is particularly uſed for repreſentations of ſuch flow- og 
| R alter they have been breathed into ; as appears] ers, leaves, branches, rinds, &e, whether natural, or Aku . 


The word is formed of the Latin folium, leaf. 
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Fo L Io, among bookſellers. 


FO L 


ficial: uſed as enrichments on capitals, freezes, pediments, 
Sc. Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 30. lit. a a; ſee alſo CAPIT AI, 
FREEZE, c. 


FOLIATING of luking-glaſſes, is the ſpreading a compo- 


ſition of ſomething which will firmly adhere to the back of 

the glaſs, and there reflect the image. See MIRROR. 

This is called the Foil, and is uſually made with quickſilver, 

mixed with ſome other ingredients. See MEmn cuRy. 

For the method of Foliating looking-glaſſes, ſee Lo oK IN G- 

GLAS 

In Phileſ. Tranſ. N® 245. we have a method of foliating 
lobe looking-glaſſes, communicated by Sir R. Southwell. 

he mixture is of quickſilver, and marcaſite of filver, of 

each three ounces ; and tin, and lead, of each half an ounce : 

To the two laſt, throw on the marcaſite; and afterwards 

the quickfilver ; ſtir them well together over the fire; but 

they muſt be taken off, and be towards cooling, before the 

quickſilver be put to them. | 

When you uſe it, the glaſs ſhould be well heated, very dry ; 

but it will do alſo when it is cold, though beſt when the glaſs 


is heated. 


FOLIATION, in botany, &c. is uſed by Dr. Grew, to ex- 


preſs the aſſemblage of the folia, or petala of a flower. See 


PETALA. 

The Foliation is the moſt conſpicuous part of flowers; being 
that collection of fugacious, coloured leaves, which conſti- 
tute the compaſs, or body of the flower. See FLOWER. 

It is of great uſe in the generation and preſervation of the 
young fruit, or ſeed : it filtrates a fine juice, to nouriſh it in 
the uterus, or piſtil, See GENERATION of Plants, 

In ſome ſpecies, as apricocks, cherries, &c, it likewiſe ſerves 
to guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, 
weather, &c. for theſe being of a very tender, and pulpous 
body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the ſpring, 
would be often injured by the extremities of weather, if they 
were not thus protected, and lodged up within their flowers. 
Before the flower opens, the Foliation is curiouſly and art- 
fully folded up in the calyx or perianthium, See CAL x. 
Dr. Grew enumerates ſeveral varieties of theſe foldings, viz. 
the cloſe Couch, as in roſes ; the concave Couch, as in the 


blattaria flore albo ; the ſingle Plait, as in peas bloſſoms ; the 


Couch and Plait, as in marigolds; the Row!l, as ladies 
bower. 


FOLIO, or rather For 1v u, in books of accounts, &c. ſig- 


nifies Page. See PRINTING. 

Thus Felio 7, wrote abridgedly Fe 9. denotes the ſeventh 
page, &. | 

Folio Recto, or Fe RY expreſſes the firſt fide or page of a leaf. 
Folio Verſo, or Fo V the ſecond, or back-fide of the leaf. 
The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies leaf. 

A Boot in FoL1o, or ſimply, a 
Folio, is that where the ſheet is only folded in two, each 
leaf making half a ſheet. 

Beneath the Folio are the Quarto, Oftave, Duodacimo, Six- 
teens, Twenty-fours, &c. See Book. 


FOLIUM Caryoplyllatum, or clove leaf. See Croves. 
ForivumM Indicum, or Indum, called alſo Thamalapathra, and 


Malabathrum ; a leaf brought from the Indies, growing chiefly 
about Cambaya, produced by a tree not unlike the lemon- 
tree; uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle. See THE. 


FO LE-LAND, in our antient Saxon cuſtoms, denoted Copy- 


hold Lands, See CopyHnoLD. 

In oppolition to theſe, charter lands were called Bocklands. 
See Bock-LAND, and FREEHOLD. 

Fundus fine ſcripto poſſeſſus (ſays Somner) cenſum penſitans an- 


nuum, & officiorum ſervituti obnoxius : Terra popularis. 


FOLKMOTE, Forcuor ER, or FOLK ESMOTE, among 


our Saxon anceſtors, ſignified any popular, or public meeting 
of all the folk, or people of a place, diſtrict, or the like; 
e. gr. of all the tenants at a court-leet, or court-baron ; or 
of all the freemen of a county ; or all the barons, &c, of a 
kingdom. See MoTE. ? 

'The word, ſays Stow, is ſtill in uſe among the Londoners, 
and ſignifies, Celebrem ex omni civitate conventum, an aſſem- 
bly of all the citizens, Manwood fays, it is the court hol- 
den in London, wherein all the folk and people of the city 
did complain of the mayor and aldermen for any miſgovern- 
ment, . | 

Somner, in his Saxon dictionary, makes Folcmote to denote a 
general aſſembly of the people, for doing fealty to the king, 
and conſidering and ordering matters of the commonwealth *. 


| Whence ſome date the origin of parliaments. See PAR LIT A- 


MENT, 


* Omnes proceres regni, & milites & liberi homines univerf tatius 
regni Britanniæ facere debent in pleno Folcmote fidelitatem 
domino regi, coram epiſcopis regni. In leg. Edw. Confeſſ. 
cap. 33. Et amplius non fit in huſlinga, mickenninga, i. e. 


ſpeaking amiſs; negue in Folkeſmote, neque in aliis placitis | 


infra civitatem. C 


H. I. pro London. Du Cange. 


When ſuch aſſembly is made in a city, it may be called a | 


Burgtmote; when in the county, a Shiregemote®. 
Cum aliquid vero inopinatum & malum contra regnum vel 


contra coronam regis emerſerit, flatim debent pulſatis campanis, | 
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FOLLICULUS, among gardeners, the ſeed-veſſe] 


FOMAHANT), or FoMALHAUT, in aſtronom 


Compound FOMENTATIONS are decoctions of roots, 


WATER, Oc. 


ſpontaneous productions of the earth; with which w 


FO O 


quod Anglice vocatur Motbel, con vocare om 
quod Anglici vocant F olkmote, &c. Leg. reads verſo, 


5 caſe, 


coat, huſk, or cover, wherewith ſome ſeeds an} fruits 
are 


incloſed. See FRUIT, and SE tp. 


FoLrticULvus Fellis; ſee VEsSICUurL A Huli. 
FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the dra 


falſe concluſions from juſt principles; by which ;+ ; 30 
guiſhed from madink, which draws juſt — ging 
principles. See MANIA. | from falſe 
the firſt magnitude, in the water of the conſtellation = of 
rius,—lts longitude, according to Hevelius, for the _ du. 
is 290, 37, 48“, and latitude ſouthward, 209, 50 / Fry 
How they ſtand in Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, ſee u 6 
ticle AQUARIUS. at- 


FOMENTATION, a liquid medicine, applied on 


diſeaſed part, to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoften, aſſuage, 
conſtringe the ſame. 


Fomentations are either ſimple, or compound. 


tortify, 6r 


flowers, ſeeds, made in common water, or other 3 
quor; to which are ſometimes added ſalts, axungiæ, ole 
Ee. | P 
To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth, or flanne 
in the liquor, and ſpread it on the part affected. ; 
There are alſo Fomentations made another way, viz, by boiling 
certain drugs in linen bags, and then applying them, bags ang 
all, on the part. See SUccuLvs. | 
There are alſo a ſort of dry Fomentations, being bags filled 
with medicines, but not boiled, only ſometimes ſprinkled 
with a little wine or brandy, 


Simple FOMENTATIONS are thoſe made with lukewarm wa. 


ter, milk, oil, oxycrate, or other the like liquor, 


Fomentations are alſo called Local Baths, or partial bathings ; 


becauſe, being applied on a diſeaſed part, they have much tha 
ſame effect as a bath, or half bath, has on the whole body. 
See BATH. 


FONT, or Baptiſmal Fo N r, a ſtone, or marble veſſel, at the 


lower end of a pariſh-church, ſerving to hold the water, to 
be uſed in adminiſtring the ſacrament of baptiſm, See Bar- 
ISM. 

A baptiſmal Font was antiently the character of a pariſh- 
church. See PAR ISH, and CHURCH. ws 

Its place, at preſent, is at the bottom of the church, or ina 
little chapel within the church, Antiently, it was placed in 
a little church, diſtinct from the great one, though near to it, 
called the Baptiſtry. See BAPTISTERY. 

It was a common thing, during the firſt ages of the church, 
for the baptiſmal Fonts to be filled miraculouſly, at the time 


of Eaſter, which was their great baptizing ſeaſon. Baronius 


gives divers inſtances of theſe miraculous Fonts in the years 
417, 554, and 558. ; 
Poſſevinus B. of Lilybæum, who wrote in 443, obſerves, 
that in the year 417, under the pontificate of Zozimus, there 
was an error committed in the time of celebrating Eaſter; it 
being held on the 25th of March, in lieu of the 22% of April, 
which was the time it was held on at Conſtantinople. He 
adds, that God was pleaſed to ſhew the error in a very con- 
vincing manner, by the Fonts of a certain village, which al- 
ways uſed to be miraculouſly filled againſt Eaſter ; and which, 
this year, were not full till the 224 of April. See Tillemont 
Hiſt. Eccl. t. x. p. 678, and 679. Gregory de Tours, f. 
320, 516, 746, 950, 1063. 


FONTICULUS*®, or FoxTANELLA, in chirurgery, 3 


eneral name for iſſues, ſetons, and the like other ſmall arti- 
fia diſcharges. See Iss UE, SE TON, CAUTERY, &c, 
The word is a diminutive of ens, fountain, or ſpring. 


FONTINALIA, or FonTANALIA, in antiquity, a rel- 


ious feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the deitis 
Who preſided over fountains, or ſprings. See FOUNTAIN, Ge. 
arro obſerves, that it was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on 
thoſe days, and to caſt crowns into fountains, —Scaliger in 


his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to be the feaſt of 


fountains, as Feſtus inſinuates; but of the Fountain whi 
had a temple at Rome, near the Porta Capena, called 
Porta Fontinalis : he adds, that it is of this fountain cher 
ſpeaks in his 24 book de Legib.— The Fontinalia were bel 
the thirteenth of October. a 3 
OO D, or ALIMENT, is whatever matter is taken 5 l 
mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, an ſup 
verted into the matter of the body, to repair, or mn J 
what is ſpent, or wn See DIG EST 10. 5.48 
The changes which the Food undergoes, before it . 
part of our body, are 19 Maſtication; 2 Deg 0 ** 
30 Concoction; 4 Chilification; 55 Sanguification . 
milation. See MAsTICaTIo, CONCOCTION, MH" 
FICATION, NUTR1T1ON, Ce. , 
Fuod is of two kinds, viz. Eſculents, or Meat 3 1/7 a 
lents, or Drink. See DRINK, WISE, MALT z 
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95. 
tions ſuſtain themſelves to this day. _ See F ** if” N ulpius 


The firſt Foods of our great forefathers, were wateT, 
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are more eaſily d 


FOOL, according 


. 49, a _ 
- v - + 
F 0 


n eaters notes, that men antiently fed after the | 
bog —— ; and lived on hay and corn. By 
ele, they came to the humours and juices of certain beaſts, 
Anil and at length they commenced carnivorous, and de- 


as milk; animals themſelves, See CA RN T- 


voured the parts of the 
vOROUS' of Foal, it ſeems, does ke any difference 
i it ſeems, does not make any 

The ae e of the bodies ſuſtained thereby; 
00 fat having a power of altering and aſſimilating them, 
ar heterogeneous, into one ſimilar ſubſtance, like them- 
NO. — in a eHhREE Nainelehy in this, that ſome 
The difference igeſted and aſſimilated, than 5 ; 2 af- 
itritious juice, than others: to which end it is, 

— py — kinds of drefling haye been invented : viz. to 
diſpoſe the matter for a more eaſy and plentiful aſſimilation, 

SING, „ ht „ RN 

1 81 ſimple, and light of digeſtion, are the Foods pre- 
ed of Frumentaceous, and eguminous ſeeds ; as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, mays, dried, ground, fermented, baked, Ec. See 
pol "x k. Peas, en. vetches, Cc. Alſo green plants, and 
pot · herbs, as lettice, beet, parſly, &c. See SALLET, Fruits, 
as apples, Pears, berries, plumbs, cherries, Dc. See FRU ir. 
And the lean parts of animals, birds, fiſhes, inſects, c. pre- 
pared by boiling, baking, ſtewing, & c. See DRES SING. 
And yet. for different intentions, different kinds of od are 
required: thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, fæculent Fvods are 


beſt for thoſe whoſe viſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion quick, &c. | 


ſoft. light, humid, ſimple Foods. to ſuch, are pernicious. 
pos to 2 weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, and ſedentary, 
thoſe foods are beſt, which are either by art, or nature the 
neareſt to chyle; as milk, broths, Cc. See MiIk. : 
Where the temperature inclines to acidity, there alcalious 
Foods are the moſt ſuitable; and acids, where the conſtitution 
inclines to be alcaline. See Ac1D, ALK ALY, 
Some will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, c. may by a 
proper preparation become Food ; on which account decocti- 
ons of gold, chalybeats, &c. are cried up: but it is certain, 
that no ſuch matters can ever be aflimilated, and become part 
of our body. They may act on the blood, and the blood- 
veſſels, by their weight, impetus, &c. and on that account, 
may be of uſe in medicine; but not as Food, Ae 


— 


A due regulation of the quantity, and quality of our Feed, 
and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive powers; 
would be of the utmoſt conſequence to health and long life. 
See HEALTH, and LonGzviTty.. | 
What we expend in motion, excretion, effluvia, c. is but 
a determinate quantity; and the ſupply ſhould only keep pace 
with the expence. A juſt proportion of the two would pro- 
bably preſerve us from acute diſtempers; as it certainly 
would from chronical ones; moſt, or all of which proceed 
from repletion, as appears from their being cured by evacu- 
ation, See EVACUATION. ts 

"The qualities of Foods, as to eaſineſs, or difficulty of digeſ- 
tion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined in all caſes from 
theſe three principles. 1 N 


10, That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt parts, 


are hardeſt of digeſtion : by reaſon their conſtituent parts touch 


in the moſt points ; or have the greateſt quantity of contact, 
upon which their coheſion depends. See Conrns 10N, 
2» That thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe parts are brought together 
with greater force, cohere proportionably cloſer, and are the 
more dillculty e He nn nents 
55 That falts are very hard to be digeſted ; becauſe united 
y plain ſurfaces, under which they are always comprehend- 
ed: hence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where it is 
flower, they rea lily ſhoot into larger cluſters, and fo are hard 
to be driven out of the habit. . e os 


1 


From theſe 'principles that author infers, that ſuch” vegetables | 


and animals, as come ſouneſt' to their growth, are eaſier of 
digeſtion, than thoſe long in attaining to maturity: the ſmall- 
eſt of their kind, ſooner than the larger: they of a dry, 
fiſhy, and fibrous ſubſtance, ſooner than the oy, fat, and 
glutinous :” thoſe of a white ſubſtance, ſooner than thoſe of a 
redder; thoſe of a ſoft, mild, and ſweet, ſooner. than thoſe 
of a rich, ſtrong, poignant, aromatic taſte : land animals, 
— ſea animals: animals that live on light, vegetable Food, 
t - thoſe on hard and heavy Food : plain dreſſed Food, than 
A 2t 15 pickled, falted, baked, ſmoaked, or otherwiſe high 
eaſoned : boiled meat ſooner tarot, Get. 
he ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt con- 


cur with the due Food for the Preſervation of health; and 


that where exerciſe'is wanting, 28 ious perſons, 1 | 
| | g, às in ſtudious perſons, the de- 
fect muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence, See ABSTINENCE and | 


to Mr. Locke, is one who makes falfe-con- 


XERCISE. 


cluſions from ri 
from a madman. 


Dr. Willis relates, tat upon difiecting 2 Pil rl. d 
| upon diſſecting a Pool, the principal 
ferences found MOI hin an Ms I en 
= _ was ſmaller ; and 8205 a man of ſenſe, were, that 
ot the intercoſtal *nerve, whereby | *r 
the brain and heart is Saen od by e correſpondence between 


Vol. I. LI. e enen 


: 


t principles; by which he is diſtinguiſhed | 


N re, that 
e ſervical plexus, formed 


2 


MANIA RR ASO, WI EL, &c, | 


5 


| 


into three barley corns, See en S. 
Et 1 1 Me 29 4 . | 0 


branches to the heart, Cc. Nervor. Deſcripi. & U. c. 26. 
n -  . _ | 
FOOT, a part of the body of moſt animals, whereon they 
ſtand, walk, c. See Bop v. WE MF 3 opt | 
Animals are diſtinguiſhed; with reſpe& to the number of Feet 
into bibepedes, 4. 4. two - footed; ſuch are men and birds: 
quadrupedes; 9. d. four-footed ſuch are moſt land animals; 
and multipedes, 3. d. many-footed ; as inſets. See Q v a- 

DRUPED, IxSECT, Oc. Va 3 

The reptile kind, as ſerpents, Sc. have Feet. See R & p- 

TILE, 

Travellers would perſuade us, that the bird of paradice has 

no Feet; that when it ſleeps, it hangs by its wings; and when 
it feeds, by its bill: but the matter is, they who catch them, 

cut the Feet off, that the bird may be thought the more extra- 

ordinary. Others ſay, it is for fear they ſhould ſpoil the fea- 

thers, which are very beautiful, | 5 i 
Lobſters have twelve Feet; ſpiders, mites, and polypus's, 
eight; flies; graſhoppers, and butterflies, fix Feet, 
Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſtment of 
the number of Feet in men, and other animals, in his book 

De Uſu Part. I. 3. 
The fore-feet of moles are admirably formed to dig, and 
ſcratch up the earth, arid make way for its head, c. In 
water fowls, the legs and feet are excellently adapted to their 
reſpective octaſions and manners of living. In ſuch as are 
to wade in the rivers, the legs are long, and bare of feathers 
a good way above the knee; their toes alſo are broad; and in 
ſuch as bear the name of mud/uckers, two of the toes are ſome- 
what jointed, that they may not eaſily fink in walking upon 
boggy places. | 4 VV 

Others are whole-footed, i. e. have their toes webbed toge- 

ther, as the gooſe, duck, &c. And it is pretty enough to 
obſerve, how artfully theſe will gather up their toes and 
feet, when they withdraw their legs, or go to take their 
ſtroke in ſwimming ; and again expand, or open the whole 
foot, when they preſs upon, or drive themſelves forward in 
the water. | 3 I 

Foor, in anatomy, or the great Foo r, denotes the whole ex- 
tent.from the jointure of the hip, to the tip of the toes ; as 
the hand does the whole from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends. 
See H A N D. 0 ; | a : | 
The pes magnus, or great Foot, is divided into the thigh, the 
leg, and the Foot, properly ſo called. See HIGH, Cx us, Qc. 
Its banes are the femur, or thigh bone; the tibia and fibula 

for the leg; and thoſe of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
See FEMUR, TIBIA, Sc. | 
Its arteries are branches of the crural artery; and its veins 
terminate in the crural vein, See CRUR ATL. Of theſe 
there are five principal ones, viz. the Saphzna, great and 

little Iſchiadic, the Muſculous, Poplitea, and Suralis. See 
each under its proper article, S A H NA, c. 

Foor, properly ſo called, or the leer Foo r, denotes only the 
extremity of the leg; conſiſting of three parts, vizx. Tar- 
ſus, the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the Foot, an- 
ſwering to the wriſt in the hand : Metatarſus, the body. of 
the Foot to the toes; and Digiti, or toes. See TArsvus, Cc. 
Each of theſe parts conſiſts of a great number of -hones ; as 
the Calx, Talus, Cuneiformia, and Cuboides. The bottom 
of all is called the Sole, or Planta Pedis. See TaALvus, Cu- 

' NEIFORME, CALx, &c. Wb MPT 

Foo r, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, denotes a nietre or 

| meaſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and ſhort 

ſyllables. See QUanTITY, MEasure; Ec. 

he Spondee, Iambic, Trochee, and Pyrrhic, are diſſylabic 

Feet, i. e. conſiſt of two ſyllables each. The Dactyl, Ana- 
pæſt, Moloſſus, Tribrach, Bacchius, Antibacchius, Amphi- 
brachys, and Creticus, are triſſylabic, or conſiſt of three 
ſyllables each. The Proceleuſmaticus, Choriambus, and Epi- 
trite, are quadriſyllabie, or compoſed of four ſyllables. See 
each under its proper head, 8 ON DEE, IAM BI, Ce. 
There are alſo other Feet, invented by idle grammarians, of 

ive, fix, or more ſyllables, but they are not worth the reciting. 

Hexameter verſes conſiſt of ſix | pentameters only of 
five. See HEXAMETER, and PENTAMETER. 

Even and odd Foor, par and impar, In poetry, particu- 

larly in iambic verſes, Feet are denominated odd and even, in 


., -reſpe of their ſituation in the verſe, Thus, the firſt, third, 


and fifth Foot of the verſe are uneven; in regard thoſe num- 
bers are not capable of being divided into two equal parts. 
In the antient tragedy, the iambic verſes, which prevailed 
therein, only allowed. uneven ' Feet to the ſpondees; ſo that 
the ſecond, the fourth, and'fixth Feet were.to be iambus's, 
in regard they were even. This regular mixture of ſpon- 
dees in the uneven Fret, rendered the verſe the more ſo- 
lemn and noble, LOS Pn eb Pr oY ee 
. "The comic poets, the better to diſguiſe their verſe, and make 
| " 3 proſe, took the contrary courſe ; putting ſpon- 
dees, where the tragic would only have allowed iam- 
bus s. nn he | * | | 
Foor, is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of twelve inches. See 


& 


MEe'AasURs:; | | = 
The Foot long is divided into twelve inches: and the inch 
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Geometricians divide the Foot into ten digits; the digit into the faid piece of braſs is à little hole, wherein is 


ten lines, c. See DIGIT, Ce. line with a plummet; which falling on a perpendicula * 
The French divide their Foot like us, into twelve inches; drawn on the tongue, ſhews whether any thing the! ue 
| and the inch, inch into twelve lines. See LINE, Cc. ment is applied to, be level, or not, nſtry. 
4H The Foot ſquare is the fame meaſure both in length, and | Lieutenant-Colonelof FooT. See LiteuTanayry, 
ft breadth ; containing 144 ſquare, or ſuperficial inches. See | Foot Pace, half pace, or landing-place, ſee STAIR-C 
. SQUARE, FooT Rule, ſee the article Ru L. x. lt 
4 N The cubic, or ſolid Fot is the ſame meaſure in all the three | Fox a G s—Truſs of FORAGE, ſee the article Ta uss 
4 | dimenſions ; containing 1728 cubic inches, See CBE, and | FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to certain bole 4 
| CuBic, 


| Ny perforations in divers 5 of the body ; as the 
| | 1 Foot is of different lengths, in different countries. . 7 RAM EN 2 = Dux A Mater. 

| aris Royal Foot exceeds the Engliſh by ſeven lines and a | FORAMEN of the membrana tympani, is a perforation i 
$K half: the antient Roman Foot of the capital, conſiſted of | membrane of the tympanum, or drum in the A the 


The Paris Foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts; t 


will be as follow : 1 Dr. Connor aſſures us he found it but half cloſed in a girl of 


four or five years old ; and in another girl which he opened at 


5 four palms; equal to eleven inches, and ſeven tenths Eng- | admits of the paſſage of wind, ſmoak, c. 8 — 
1 lich: the Rhinland, or Leyden Foot, by which the northern | a palato to the drum. See EAR. = 
1 nations go, is to the Roman Foot, as 950 to 1000 — The] This paſſage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the tym. 
| proportions of the principal Feet of ſeveral nations, compar- panum through the upper part of its membrane, near the 
i ed with the Engliſh and French, are here ſubjoined, proceſs of the malleus. The exiſtence of this perforation 3; 
The Engliſh Foot being divided into one thouſand parts, or into | more evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by the egref of 

twelve inches, the other Feet will be as follow j wind, upon the patient's ſtopping his noſe and mouth, 8 Z 

[4 Th, Pts, F. Inch, Li — ay oy _ 3 than by any anatomical in. 38 

NES, ion. . * 

5 | e en e ON 1068 1 _ 8 FoORAMEN Ovale, or FOR AM EN Hotalli, an oval apertu E 

„ y 2; - © 20h or paſſage through the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up after 3 

# | Antwerp - - Foot — 0 11 3 _—_ * * Anat. Splanch. fig. 12. lit. g.) See the xr. 3 

it CCC It ariſes above the co vein, ip] ; 3 

3 ronary vein, near the right auricle; 3 

fl 1 eb , —— 1033 4 4 4 paſſes directly into the left auricle of the E See ey . 

= Mecklia <5: 4 Boot 25 My + : he Foramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the fe. 3% 

g r 9 I 3 | tus, wherein it differs from an adult. It ſerves for the cir. I 

r 8 culating of the blood in the foetus, till ſuch time as the infant I 

p rode rn oe breathes, and the lungs are opened. See Re $216 aro, I 

Cologn - - Foot £464 o'r Its uſe was firſt exactly deſcribed by Leon. Botallus of Afti in 1 

Franciort.on the Mavn | - | Foc _ 8 + Piedmont, in the year 1562 ; who tracing the courſe and Z 

1 7 5 Woe 3 ; | we: paſſage of the blood, aſſerted the Foramen ovale to be 3 

Toledo 5 Foot 8 9 | 11 .0 2 the blood in fœtus's was conveyed from the right Z 

n Foot 9 80 oo 4 | ventricle to the left. 1 | 3 

C00 we - ph | | The modern anatomiſts ſtand to the diſcoyery ; and the ra- I 

e, ro 6 65 188 8 men ovale is now generally allowed a part neceſſary in the A 

FP ſyſtem of the circulation ef the blood in the fetus, See I 

Dantzick k Foot 944 © 11 * * LATIONS 8 a 3 

perture of the Foramen, there is a kind of floa b 

| . _— 2 4 7 6 2 905 8 b | membrane, which looks like a valve ; but has nothing 405 Y 

it | Ri Sf % =. — . office thereof: it does not hinder the blood from paſſing from Y 

[4 T P 5 F either auricle to the other, All it ſerves for, according to 1 

5 The G . Foot eee Mr. Winſlow, is, to cloſe the Foramen after the birth. Y 

Paris 1 = 5 Di. 5 4 oot 1063 5 90 It has generally been thought, that the Foramen ovale might I 

Old Roma; Ip Fe EY es ſometimes remain open, even in adults: and in effect, divers 3 

Ng WT habeas: Ab: ing Res A* authors furniſh us with inſtances thereof. 3 


F. 


Cod g n 2 = F( 
Foo r. BAN E, or FooT-STEP, Banguette, in fortification, | When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, be 


is a ſmall ſtep of earth, on which the Soldiers ſtand to fire over | had no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of the 
the parapet. See BANQUETTE. | | Foramen being open; but he afterwards found that he mi- 
FoorT of the Foreſt*, Pes foreſtæ, in our antient cuſtoms, con- ſtook the oſtium of the coronary veins for the Foramen and 
tained 18 inches or 15 of the common Feet. WA | thelike he Nen other 22 to have done 8 * 
'® Notandum oft, quod pes foreſte uftatus tempore Ric. Oyſell, in | that it is always open in amphibious animals : upd 
3 . 4. fattus 72 fienatus & - ſeu 2 a- 2 diligent enquiry into theſe animals, he could never find i 

riete cancellæ eccleſiæ de Edwynſlone, & in eccleſia Beatæ | Open in any. See AMPHIBIOUS. | 


A = - - Foot 1440 | Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a tent through. Diſert. 

Rhinland = = Foot 1391 Med. Phyſ. de Stup. Of. Coal. N 

Roman Foot 1320 The accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often found the 

London - <- Foot 1350 | Foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append. fig. 3. 

$wediſh - - Foot 1320 I And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a 20 the Fa- 

Daniſh - — Foot 1403 ramen ovale is always open; by which means it is enabled to 3 

Venetian = Foot 1540s I | ftay fo long under water. : 18 F 

Conſtantinopolitan - - Foot 3120 Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe in I 

Bononian — - Foot 16827 the extraordinary recoveries of divers perſons drowned, hang- 3 

Straſbourg - = - Foot 12827 ed, &c, See DROWNING. _ F 65 . 
tf Norimberg <- -<- = Foot 1346s But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authorities; E 
bl. Dantzick Wi - Foot 17211 and contends, that the Foramen ovale is neither open in 287 E 

Hall - - Foot 1320 adult land-animals, nor in amphibious creatures, . 


Marie de Nottingham : Et dichus pes continet in longitudine | Neither does he think that ſufficient, to enable thoſe crea” 
ocrodecim pollices, c. Ex Regiſt. Abb. de Novo in tures to live under water, as the foetus does in utero 3 um 
Com Note. | 58 the ductus arterioſus were open alſo. Cheſel, Ap. Der. Phy. 
Foot Grp, was an ancient amerciament, for not cutting out Theol. |. iv. Put i x 2 4 ic. der 
the balls of the feet of great dogs in the foreſt; to prevent] FORCE, vit, or power, in mechanics, philoſophy, & 
their running after the king's deer. See Exr EDIT ATION.] VIS, and Pow ER. 1 ie 09 
Foo r Gu AR ps, fee the article Gu AR Ds. I Accelerating Fox E, ACCELERATION». , 
Foot HusKs, among gardeners, are ſhort heads, out of which Attractive FORCE, ATTRACTION. | 
flowers grow, See Hus k. * Central Fo R, | [CENTRAL 5. 
Foo r LEVYET, an inſtrument, which ſerves to do the office | Centrifugal For c x, | CENTRIFUGAL. 
both of a level, a ſquare, and a Fot rule. See LEVEL, Sc.] Centripetal FoR cn, | |CENTRIPETAL: |» 
The Foot level, repreſented Tab. Surveying, He. 22. conſiſts FORCE 0 Coheſian, 1 CoH ESI“. 
of two branches, about an inch broad; opening and ſhutting Contrattile Fo RE, ConTRACTILE. Poa. 
like a two-foot rule, ad | Elaſtic Fox E, ö See ELASTIC. and ELASTICNT* 
Theſe. branches are hollowed half way up the fide of each, Electrical FokCE, | \ ELECTRICITY... 
to receive a kind of tongue, or thin piece of. braſs, which | FoR CE of Gravity, | _ GRAVITY. 1 | 
is faſtened to one of them, by means whereof the branches FORCE of the Heart, | HzanT. Ed ot 
may be ſhut cloſe together. The uſe of this tongue is ſuch, | FoRc = of Inafivity, | | Vis eis. 
that when the end of it is placed in the branch it is not fa- | Repelling FORC R, _ ]JREPULSION. ö 
ſtened to, where there is a pin that holds it, the two branches | Re///fing Fox E, RESISTANCE. 51)” 
will ſtand at right angles; to the head of the inſtrument is | Retarding Force, | [RETARD ATION: 


Jikewiſe added a ſquare piece of braſs ; by means whereof it FoR CE of Wind, 
does the office oi a ſquare, At the bottom of the angle of! 
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2 uſed either to perſons, or thing. 


is either ſimple, or compound. ; 
12 —— kc x is violence committed with ſome 


. | a : as if i 
which of itſelf alone were criminal : as 1 

— enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and there kill a man, 

5 woman, c. a bo 
_ * E that which has no other crime adjoined to it: 
* if one, by Force, enter into another man's poſſeſſion, 
- without doing any other unlawful aQ. 3 
Fokc E is allo divided into true Force, and Force after a fort. 
There are other branches; as forcible entries, forcible de- 
taining, or holding; unlawful —_— routs, riots, rebel- 


Detainin 

- ns, gc. See FORCIBLE Entry, FORCIBLE 4 5 
Drinnen Aſſembly, Ro r, Sc 

Freſh Fox c E. See the article FR ES H. ; ; 
ForCE, in mar, and ſome other arts, is a lied to a 


thing which ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame eff 
ther, See POWER. 

In our language, the / between two vowels has the Force or 
power of a 2, and is ſometimes put for a z as in horiſon, 


as ano- 


| 9. See 8, Cc. 
gore ogy Dageſh ; and in Arabic, the Teſdid, have 
the Force of a letter ſuppreſſed. An unite before a cypher, 


has the Force of ten. See Nor A TION. 
FORCEPS*, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, 
and corrupt parts are ſeized, cut, or pulled off, &c. 
ſo foreign bodies extracted out of wounds, &c. . 

* The word literally denotes a pair of tongs. 


As al- 


are of divers forms, long, crooked, with teeth, with | 


beaks, half-moon'd, &c. See SPECULUM. 
FORCIBLE Entry, a violent, actual entry into houſes, or 
lands, &c. weapon'd; whether violence or hurt be offered 
any perſon therein, or not. See ENT RX. A 
For C1BLE holding, or detaining, a with-holding by violence, 
and with a ſtrong hand, of the poſſeſſion of land, c. where- 
by he who has a lawful right of entry is barred or hin- 


dered. 

FORDICIDIAY®, in antiquity, a religious feaſt among the 
Romans, held on the fifteenth of April: thus called from the 
Latin rin, a cow big with calf, and cede, I lay, or facri- 
fice ; by reaſon cows were herein facrificed to the goddeſs 
Tellus, or the earth. 

* Fyrda a cow with calf, is formed, according to Ovid, from 
fero, I bear; or rather as Scaliger and Salmafius imagine, 
from the Greek gopas, oe ©, the ſame. 


Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſacrificed 


in the Curiæ. Livy, and Halicarnaſſeus relate, that there | 


was one in each Curia ; ſo that there were thirty in all ; which 
is confirmed by Ovid. Faſtor. I. iv. ver. 631. | 

The Fordicidia were firſt inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion of 
a general barrenneſs among the cattle : Ovid gives a particu- 
lar deſcription of the ceremony; in the paſſage above quoted : 
He adds, that part of theſe cows were facrificed in the temple 
of Jupiter, that is, in the capitol. 


FORE-CASTLE ofa ſhip, is that part where the fore-ma 
ſtands, See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. BC, n. 23. | 
It is divided from the reſt of the floor by a Polk bead that 
part of the Fre- caſtle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is 
called the Prot. See SI, and PRO W. | 
FORECLOSED, in our antient law books, ſignifies barred, 
ſhut out, or excluded for ever ; as when the equity of re- 
demption on mortgages is barred. oO © 
FOREFOOT, in the ſea language, is when one veſſel fails, 
br lies acroſs another's way. 8 
As if two ſhips being under ſail, and in ken of one another; 
one of them lies in a courſe with her ftern ſo much a- weather 
of the other, that if both hold on, the windward ſhip will 
run a- head of the other. Such ſhip is ſaid to lie with the 


other's forefoot, | Fe 
Though has paſſed, they fay , the is gone oor 
» ſomething extraticous, or that comes from 


as ſoon as ſhe 
a-head, | 
| FOREIGN* 
abroad, 
* The word is formed of the latin 
doors; or forum, market, Qc. Es 
Foreign miniſter, forei prince, foreign ge [7 
gn prince, foreign goods, Sc. are 
thoſe belonging to other nations. * MINIST ER, Oc. 
34 to the purpoſe, ſignifies a thing remote or imperti- 
Matter is foreign to the idea of 
therein, but advantitious thereto, . See VAc uu. 
Foreign plants are particularly called exotics. See Exor ic. 
—Poreign Foffils, ſee Fos811.,— Foreign Motion, ſee Mor ion. 
—Loreign Canons, ſee Canon, ' © 0 


n ſome univerſities they give the appellation 


fores, doors ; or foris,, out of 


ſpace, i. e. is not inherent 


4 | oreign degtor 15 | 
e wy to ſuch as do not reſide in the place, or the 


but take degrees to go and li and i 
Other countries. See Do C ul Fare He dwg 171 
In the life of St, Paul, bi 


5 R. 2 
tymous authet, op of Verdun, written 


by an ano- 


jn common law; ſignifies an offence, by which vio- 


wherewith dead, 


on 


FOR 


notes, that St. Ambroſe uſes the word forenſes for exte. 
rior,— 

Foa ION, or FoORAtNnE Traitte, is a duty ing to the 
king of France, of one twentieth of the value of all goods 
imported or exported out of the kingdom. See Dv r v. 

FoR&E1GN, is uſed in law in ſeveral ſenſes, and joined with di- 
vers ſubſtantives.— Thus, 


Forz1GN Anſwer, is ſuch an anſwer, as is not triable in the 
county where it is made, | 

ForE1iGN Attachment, is an attachment of foreigners goods 
found within a liberty or city, in the hands of a third per- 
ſon, for the ſatisfaction of ſome citizen, to whom the fo- 
reigner oweth money. See ATTACHMENT, 

FoREIGN Matter, in law, is matter triable in another coun- 
ty ; or matter done in another county. See MATTER. 

FoREIGN Oppoſer, or Appoſer, is an officer in the exchequer, 
to whom all ſheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him 
of their green wax, after they are appoſed of their ſums out 
of the Pipe- office; and from thence draws down a charge 
upon one of them to the clerk of the pipe. 

is buſineſs is, to examine, the ſheriff's eſtreats with the 
record, to-aſk the ſheriff, what he ſays to every particular 
um therein, 

FoREIGN Plea, is a refuſal of the judge as incompetent, be- 
7 the matter in hand was not within his precinct. See 

LEA, 

FOREIGN Service, is ſuch ſervice whereby a mean lord hold- 
eth of another, without the compaſs of his own fee: or, 

that which a tenant performeth, either to his own lord, or 

to the lord paramount out of his own fee. See SERVICE. 

FOREJUDGED He Court, is when an officer of any court 

is baniſhed or expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for not 
appearing to an action by bill filed againſt him; in which lat- 
ter caſe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, till he appear to 
the bill. Anno 2 Hen. IV, c. 8. 

He ſhall loſe his office, and be forgjudged the court, &c, Fore- 
judicare, interdum eft male judicare. Spel. | 

FOREJUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judgment, whereby a 
man is deprived, or put by the thing in queſtion, 

FORE-KNIGHT, in the ſea language, a piece of wood, 
carved in figure of a man's head, and faſt bolted to the beams 
upon the ſecond deck. 1 

FORELAN D, or Fox EN ESS, in navigation, a point of 
land jutting out into the ſea, See CA E. 

ForELAND, in fortification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground be- 
tween the wall of a place, and the moat ; called alſo berme 
and liziere, See BERME. | 

FORELOCES, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges, like pieces 
of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from fly ing 

out of the holes. See BoLTs. 

FORELOIN, among hunters, is when a hound going before 
the reſt of the cry, meets chace, and goes away with it. 
FORLORN „ in an army, Enfans perdus. See Ex- 

FANS Perdus. & 

FORE-MAST of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, 
ſeated in her fore-part, on which is born the fore-ſail, and 
N yard. (See Tab, Ship. fig. 1. n. 81.) See alſo 

AST, . . ö 
Its length is uſually 4 of the main maſt. 

FORENSIC Service, fee the article Ser VIC E. 

FORENSIS Toga, ſee the article Tod A. 

FORE-SAIL, the fail of the fore-maſt, SeeSarr. 

FORESCHOKE, Derelictum, antiently ſignified as much as 

forſaken in modern language. See DERELICT. 

It is eperally uſed in one of our ſtatutes, for land or tene- 
ments ſeized by the lord, for want of ſervices due from the 

| "hunts and fo quietly held and poſſeſſed beyond the year 

and day. | 

As if we ſhould fay, that the tenant, who ſeeing his lands 

or tenements taken into the lord's hand, and poſſeſſed ſo 
long, takes not the courſe appointed by law to recover them ; 

does in due preſumption of law diſavow or forſake all the 
| right Jo boa by them. — In which caſe, ſuch lands ſhall be 

called Foreſchoke, ſays the ſtat. 10 Ed. II. c. 1. 

FORESKIN, fee the article PRE SDH OUR. | 

FOREST“, Silva, in geography, a huge wood: or, a large 

extent of ground, covered with trees. See Wood. 

The word is formed of the Latin foreſta, which firſt occurs in 

EE OO on rn boon 
m the German froft, ing the ſame - Spelman 
derives it from 8 foris — by — are out 


of towns. Others derive Forefla a feris, q. d. Forefla, quod 
je whe Ja reve: =. bang.» Gs taton; or abede for | 
i'd bens. 28 "S | | 


The Caledonian and Hercynian Fore/ts are famous in hiſtory. 

The firſt was a celebrated retreat of the antient Picts, and 
Scots: the latter antiently poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, &c. In 
;  Czfar's time it extended from the borders of Alfatia and 
; Switzerland. to Tranſylvania ; and was computed ſixty days 

| journey long, and nine broad ; ſome parts, or cantons there - 
ol are ſtill remaining. The Fore of Dean in Glouceſter- 
mite is famous for the iron works therein. See Imon. 


2 and publiſhed from à MS. above four hun- 
years old, by Bollandus, we meet with forenſis pretlyter, 
a prieſt who lives in another part. The fame Bolindu: 
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The antients adored Foreſts, and imagined a great part of For £5 T Law, The Foreft laws are peculiar laws! na - 
their gods to reſide therein : temples were frequently built | from the common law of England, CEL * WS, different 
in the thickeſt Fore/ts ; the gloom and ſilence whereof natu- | Before the making of Charta de Foreſta, offences 


rally inſpire ſentiments" of devotion, and turn mens thoughts 
within themſelves. See GROveE. | 
For the like reaſon, the antient Druids made Forefts the 
place of their reſidence, performed their ſacrifices, inſtructed 
their youth, and gave laws therein. See Davips. 
FortsrT Trees, ſee the articles TREE, and TiMBER. 
Pruning For EST Trees, ſee the article PRUNING. 
Tranſplanting of Fox 8 T Trees, ſee TRANSPLANTING. 
FoREsT, in a law ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of 
woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, | 
and fowls of Fore/t, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in | 
the ſafe protection of the king, for his princely delight; | F 
- bounded with unremoveable marks, and meers, either known 
by matter of record, or preſcription ; repleniſhed with wild 
beaſts of venery, or chace, and with great coverts of vert 
for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts: for preſervation and continu- 


therein, were puniſhed at the pleaſure' of t n denmitted 
ſevereſt manner; and even in * charter os et in the 
articles, which the clemency of later princes "Hey 
ſtatute thought fit to alter per Aſiſas Foreſts.” 
Yet to this day, in treſpaſſes relating to the Pireſt, vol 
reputabitur pro facto; fo that if a man be taken * fat 
deer, he may be arreſted, as if he had taken a Wa 2. 
foreſter may take, and arreſt a man, if he be taken ej 
dog-draw, ſtable-ſtand, back- bear, or bloody- hand; 
withſtanding that three of theſe be only preſumptions 85 
Doc- DRAW, STABLE-STAND, . Se 
ORE-STAFF, an inſtrument uſed at fea, for tat; 
altitudes of heavenly bodies. See ALT ITU R. Bing the 
takes it denominat: 
turns his face 8 


The Fore-/taff, called alſo Croſs-Raff, 
the object; in contradiſtinction to Back- ſtaff, 


Frievous 


lince by 


either at 


hence, that the obſerver, in uſing it, 


ance whereof, with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 


peculiar laws, privileges, and officers. See BEAS TS. 


The properties and characters of a Foreft, are,—Firſt, That 


it cannot be in the hands of any, but the king; becauſe 


none elſe hath power to conſtitute ſuch commiſſions as are 


neceſſary to the being of a Foreft, beſide the king ; as, par- 
ticularly, that of a juſtice in eyre of the Foreft. EYRE. 


And yet the abbot of Whitby had a Foreft by grant of king | 
Henry II. and king John; with all officers incident thereto.— | 


The ſecond character, is the courts belonging thereto, which 
are, the Juſtice ſeat, held every three years; the Swanimote, 


held thrice every year; and the Attachment, once every 


forty days. See ATTACHMENT, JUSTICE, SWANI- 


MOT E, Oc. 


The third characteriſtic is the officers belonging thereto, for 


preſervation of the vert and veniſon ; as the juſtices of the 
foreſt, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, foreſters, 
agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, &c, See each under its 
proper article, JUSTICE of the Foreſt, KEEPER, RAN- 
GER, VERDERER, REGARDER, Oc. 


But the moſt eſſential mark of a Foreſt, is the Swanimote, 
which is no leſs incident thereto, than the court of Pye-pow- | 


der to a fair. If this fail, it ceaſes to be a Foreft, and com- 
mences a chace. See SWANIMOT E, and CHACE. 
The way of making a Foreft, is thus: certain commiſſioners, 
appointed under the great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 
fence it round : .this being reported in chancery, the king 
cauſes it to be proclaimed throughout the county where the 
land lies, that it is a Foreft ; and thenceforth to be governed 
by the laws of the Fore? : and prohibits all perſons from hunt- 
ing therein, without his leave. , | 
| New Foreſt in Hampſhire, | hiſtory tells us, was raiſed by the 
deſtruction of twenty-two pariſh churches, and all the villa- 
ges, manors, chapels, c. for the ſpace of thirty miles toge- 
ther. Beſide New Fore/t, there are now ſubſiſting ſixty- eight 
. Foreſts in England; thirteen chaces ; and more than ſeven 
hundred eighty-one parks. See PAR R. 1 
Our antient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed Fore/ts, 
and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof: their taſte ran mightily that 
way. In the courſe of a few hg from the conqueſt, no leſs 
than ſixty- eight Fore/ts were incloſed ; the ſtricteſt laws were 


all treſpaſſes thereon, See AFFORESTING,' 


William the conqueror decreed, the eyes of any perſon to be | 
pulled out, who took either a buck, or boar: William Rufus 
made the ſtealing of a doe a hanging matter: the taking of 


a hare was fined at 20 5. and a coney at 105. 

Eadmer adds, that fifty perſons of fortune being apprehended 
by that laſt prince, for killing his bucks, were forced to purge 
themſelves by the fire of ordeal, c. r 
Henry I. made no diſtinction between him who killed a man, 
and a buck; and puniſhed thoſe who deſtroyed the game, 
though not in the Fore/ft, either by forfeiture of their goods, 
or loſs of limbs; though Henry It. remitted it to a tempo- 
rary impriſonment, 8 
Richard I. revived the old diſcipline of gelding and pulling out 
the eyes of thoſe convicted of hunting in the Foręſt, but 


h 
his back of the wy See Beni ere he turns 


The Fore, or Croſs-ſtaff, repreſented in Tab. Naviegs! 
14. conſiſts of a Ten, ſ. 5 hay graduated af A Pac l 
croſles, or vanes, FF, EE, DD, CC, which flide thereon, 
The firſt, and ſhorteſt of theſe vanes, F F, is called the ;, 
Croſs, or Vane, and belongs to that ſide of the inf . 
whereon the diviſions begin at 3 degrees, and end at ! 
The next longer vane, E E is called the thirty Croſs, bel 4 
ing to that fide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions N 
10 degrees, and end at 30, called the thirty Scale, The 
next vane, D D, is called the fixty Croſs, and belongs to the 
ſide where the diviſions In at 20 degrees, and end at 60 
Tphe laſt, and longeſt, C C, called the nine Croſs, belongs 
to the ſide whereon, the diviſions begin at 30 degrees, 27 
Ur, A 1 6 5 
eof the FOR E-ST ATF. — The great uſe of this i 
is to take the height of the fun © and ſtars, or om, 
of the two ſtars: and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſes 
are to be uſed according as the altitude is greater, or leſſer: 
that is, if the altitude be leſs than ten degrees, the ten crok i 
to be uſed ; if above ten, but leſſer than thirty, the thirty 
_ croſs to be uſed, c. See ALTITUDE. - - 
Note, for altitudes greater than ſixty degrees, this inſtrument 
is not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemi- circle. See Qu A- 


' DRANT. 1 1 7; nn 5 
To obſerve an altitude by the Fo R ER-S＋H AT- Apply the flat 
end of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the upper-end d of 
the croſs of the centre of the ſun or ſtar, and at the lower- 
end a for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky inſtead of the hori- 
| Zon, flide the croſs a little nearer the eye; and if you {er 
the ſea, inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the croſs further from 
the eye: and thus continue moving, till you ſee exactly the 
ſun or ſtar's centre by the top of the croſs i, and the horizon 
by the bottom thereof, a. | pes t 
Then the degrees and minutes cut by the inner edge c of the 
croſs upon the fide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the croſs you uſe, 
is the altitude of the ſun or ſtar. . | 
If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue your ober- 
vation as long as you find the altitude increaſe; ftill moving 
the croſs nearer to the eye. See MERIDIAN. - | 


* 


degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. | 
To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the height 
of the eye above the ſurface: of the ſea, vi. for one Engliſh 
foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 25; for ten foot, 37; for 
twenty foot, 5 ; for forty foot, 7, Cc, 3 | 
T heſe minutes ſubtracted from the altitude obſerved, and ad. 
| ded by the zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true altitude, and 
70 diſtance. | . þ | 
To obſerve the diſtance of two ſtars, or the moon's, diſtance fſumd 
tar, by the 9922 22 A 75 Apply the inſtrument to the 
eye; and looking to both ends @ and h of the croſs, move it 
| nearer, or farther from the eye, till you ſee the two ſtars 3 
the one on the one end, and the other on the other end of the 
croſs. Then the degrees and minutes cut by the croſs op the 
ſide proper to the vane in uſe, give the ſtar's: diſtance. 
FORESTAGE, FortsTAacium, in our antient cuſtons ; 


By ſubtraQting the meridian. altitude thus found, from ninety | 
made to ſecure them; and the ſevereſt penalties inflicted on | | 


he afterwards relaxed a little, and was contented to make | an obſolete duty, or ſervice, paid by the foreſters to the king. 
ſuch convicts abjure the realm, or be committed, or pay a | | See ForEs TER, e 
fine. Sit nt $50 | Re In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the office of foreſters 3 
Charter of the Fox ES, ſeeCHARTA de Forefla, | were, obliged to furniſh the lord, when he kept. open ben 
Drift of the Fo RES, ſee the article DR ITT. o with cups and pos. b 
| | 73, duty, paya : 
Keeper of the Fo RAS r, ee the article KEEPER, FH ts the king's foreſters. | Et ſint quieti de theionio, 
Perambulation of the FOREST, fee PERAMBULATION, | de Foreſtagio, Ir. Chart. Edu. I. 6 7 EI EA 
Repoſition of the Fo RES, ſeeRrposrTiONn,” © [II for a right to ule the forek ; K 
Waſte if tbe Fok xs, fee the article WASTE. taking of reaſonable eſtovers. See EB T OVER. 
Fo REST Pes, ſee the article PRS. e 0. 
Fo R Es r is alſo uſed adjectively.— The Fareſt cities of the | | | RISTEL, is an intercepting in the high way; 5 
: empire are four cities ſituate in the black Foreſt, or Silva, or even inſulting a pallenger therein. 
Nigra, a part of the ancient Hercynian Foręſt; viz. Rhin- xo 
- held, Waldhuſt, Seckinghen, and Lavfethbolity. But, now| ſtation.— In the laws of Hen. I; the ſenſe or menu 
that the bounds of the black *Fore/t are contracted; theſe cities explained: Foreltal ef, # gui, ex of Og 2 
are out of the limits thereof. £ | 757 | ininmicutn . F ORE 
n 2 8 | 388 | 8 


Aſiſe of the Fon E 8 T, ſee the article Ass 1 : k. 5 held by gentlemen of the firſt rank, who for their ry 

Foot of the For ES x, fee the article Foo r. FoRESTAOEH alſo ent to have been uſed for a 
| & paſſag' 

It may likewiſe be taken 
FORESTAL*®, or FoxsTAL, in Domeſday. wrote Fo- 
Fe word is formed of the Saxon, fore, beines nl l 
| | of the 5 is 
| | "TTY 


FOR FOR 


sr AT! a 2 perſon who rreftals the market; or] burnt. Right before the back, at about two foot diſtance, is 
F A a_ See F = ESTALLING.. the trough, filled with water, to wet the coals in, and thereby 
ws E 57 ALLING#, the buying, or bargaining for corn, | increaſe their force; as alſo to quench the iron in. Behind 
* le. or other merchandize, by the way, before it reaches | the back of the Forge is placed the bellows, one of whoſe 
2 or fair, to be ſold; or by the way, as it comes] boards is fixed ſo, that it moves not, either upward, or down- 

a ond the ſow; or otherwiſe, toward any city, port, haven, ward; and to the other is fitted a rope, chain, or even rod; 
or creek of this realm; with deſign to take advantage thereof, which riſing perpendicularly, is fixed to 2 croſs piece, called 
and ſell it again at a more advanced, and dear rate. SeeR E- 2 _ _ OLE on à kind of fulcrum near tho mid- 
GR 228 it ſignifies ohſtruct ionom wie, vel impedimentum By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the bel- 
tranfitus & fugee averiorum. 2 5 lows riſes ; and by a conſiderable weight a- top of its upper 
£5TALLING is particularly uſed in Crompton, for ſtop- 


For n, for f board ſinks it down again; and by this alternate agitation per- 
ing a deer broken out of the ſoreſt, and preventing its re- forms the office of a pair of bellows. See BEI LOS. 

—— home again ; or, a lying between him and the fo- Braziers and copperſmiths Forge differs but little from that 

reſt, in the way he is to return. See PVA LIE v. already deſcribed; only that it is much leſs, and that nothing 


FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by the | is burnt in it but charcoal; the metals uſed by theſe operators 
| king's letters patent, to walk the foreſt; and watch the vert, not being able to ſuſtain the violence of pit-coal. _ | 
and veniſon ; as alſo to attach and preſent all treſpaſſes againſt Foa on is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron oar taken 
both, within his bailiwick, or walk, to the foreſt courts; to | out of the mine, is melted down. See IR Ox. | 
be puniſhed according to their offences. See FoR EST, and | But this is not fo properly called a Forge as a furnace, See 
PRoTO-FORESTARIUS. r FURNACE. 
Though the letters patent of a Forefter be ordinarily only | For GE 1s more properly uſed for another kind of furnace, 
granted, quam diu bene ſe geſſerit ; yet they are granted to | wherein the iron oar, melted down and ſeparated in a former 
ſome and their heirs; who are hereby called Forefters in Fee. furnace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, and 
See FEE. . e fuſed over again, and beaten with large hammers; and thus 
Sir William Temple relates, that the Franks having ſubdued rendered more ſoft, pure, ductile, and fit for uſe, See IRON. 
all Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind of govern- | Of theſe Forges there are two kinds; which the iron ſucceſ- 
ment; and gave the quality of Forefter, with part of the pro- ſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith. | 
vince, to the braveſt of their captains. _ 2 The firſt; called the Finary, where the pigs are worked into 
This quality of lord Foreſter held till the time of Charlemaign, groſs iron, and prepared for the ſecond; which is called the 
or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in whoſe time Chafery, where it is further wrought into bars, fit for uſe. 
Flanders being erected into a county, the title of Foreſters was | For G6 E Mills, ſee the article ML I. cu 
changed into that of count. See Cour. FORGER of falſe deeds, ſignifies either him that fraudu- 
FORE-TOP-MAST is half the length of the fore-maſt, lently makes and publiſhes falſe writings, to the prejudice of 
(See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 11. 102.) and the fore-top-gallant-maſt, any man's right; or elſe the writ that lies againſt him who 
half the length of the fore-top-maft. | commits this offence. . + | 
FORFEITURE * originally ſignifies a tranſgreſſion, or of- Fitz. Nat. Br. vl. 96. 5. ſays, That a writ of deceit lies 
fence againſt ſome penal law. Sce TRANSGRESSION, LAw, againſt him; who commits this offence, and the penalty of 
Woe: =; x | it is declared in the ſtat. 5 Eliz, „ IN 4K 
The word is formed of the baſe Latin forisfafura; whence | FOR GING, in the mechanic arts, the act of beating, or 
forfaitura, and forfai&ura and the French for fait. 2 hammering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it red 
tura comes of forisfacere, which, according to Iſidore, 7. hot in the Forge; in order to extend it into various forms, 
ſies to hurt, or offend, farcere contra ratianem; and which is e e . „ | | 
. : arid faſhion it into works. See IRON. 
not improbably derived of foris, out, and facere to do, q. d. I Litanoed: and rored ; ies bor dhes Rode: 
an action out of rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have IN mmered, and forged two ways: either be the force 
forfait derived from the uſing of force, orviolence : Lobineau of the hand; in which there are uſually ſeveral perſons em- 
in his gloſſary will have forsfa#a properly ſignify a mul&, Foxes, one of them turning the iron, and hammering like- 
or amend, not a forfeit ; which latter he derives from the baſe wile ; and the reſt only hammering. ns Fea "i 
briton, forfed, a penalty. Or, by the force of a water-mill ; which riſes, and works 
But with us, it is now more frequently uſed for the effect of | ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the force of man, under the 
ſuch tranſgreſſion, or the loſing ſome right; privilege, eſtate, ſtrokes whereof the workmen preſent large lumps, or pieces 
honour, office, or effects, in conſequence thereof; than for of iron, which are ſuſtained at one etid by the anvils, and 
the tranſgreſſion itſelf. As, forfziture of eJcheats, c. forfei- | at the other by iron chains faſtened to the ceiling of the 
ture of goods, &c. A fee becomes vacant by the forfeiture | forge. ph | 
or rebellion of his vaſſal. See TREASON, Fitony, Cc. | This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, 
Goods forfeited, and goods confiſcated, differ: thoſe which | as anchors for ſhips, Ic. which uſually weigh ſeveral thouſand 
have a known owner, who has committed ſome offence, pounds. See AnCHoR.— For the lighter works, a ſingle 
whereby he loſes his goods, are faid to be forfeited. Thoſe | man ſuffices to hold, heat and turn with one hand, while 
which an offender diſavows, as not his own ; and which are | he ftrikes with the other. — Each purpoſe the work is de- 
not claimed by any other, are ſaid to be confiſcated. Stat. ſigned for, requires its proper heat. — If it be too cold, it 
25. Edv. III. See Conxiscar, &c. Add that for fei- will not feel the weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths call it, 
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ture or forfeit, is more general; and confiſcation more parti- | (i. e. will not ſtretch or give way; ) and if it be too hot, it i 
cular, to ſuch as forfeit only to the king's exchequer. See will red-ſear, i. z. break or crackle under the hammer. See 1 
ConFlsCaATlIon. * | | HAMMERING. 1 


Full Fon rEITURE, plena forisfactura, called alſo plena wita, | The ſeveral heats the ſmiths give their iron, are 1 A blood- 
is a > ds of life and member, and all elſe that a man has. red heat. 2Y A white-flame heat. 30 A ſparkling, or weld- 
ITE, &c, ing heat. See HEAT. | 
Fo RFEITURE 2 marriage, Forisfactura maritagii, a writ, FORKE D Heads, among hunters, thoſe heads of deer which 
which formerly laid againſt him, who, holding by knight's bear two croches on the top; or which have their croches 
ſervice, and being under age, and unmarried, refuſed her | doubled. See HE Ap. | | | 
whom the lord offered him, without his diſparagement, and | FORLET Land, ſuch land in the biſhoprick of Hereford, 
married another. See MARRIAGE. | as was granted or leaſed, dum epr/copus in epiſcopatu ſteterit ; 
F ORF EX, in ſurgery, a pair of ſhears, or ſciſſars wherewith that the ſucceſſor might have it for his preſent income. 
things may be cut. See PAIR. | But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the ſame lands are grant- 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for pincers, nippers, or ply- | ed, as others, by leaſe ; yet they ſtill retain the name. But- 
ers: and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard, and terfield's Survey, fol. 56. | 
after him Quincy, deſcribes it as an inſtrument to draw teeth | FORM, Forma, in phyſics, denotes the manner of being 
withal. See Fock PSs. | | peculiar to each body; or that which conſtirutes it ſuch a par- 
FORGE, properly fignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, ticular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other. See Bopr. 
and other artificers in iron and ſteel, Sc. heat their metals | The Phllocbpber generally allow two principles of bodies: 
red hot, in order to ſoften and render them more malleable Matter, as the common baſis, or ſubſtratum of all; and 
and manageable on the anvil, &c; See FurnACE. Form, as that yhich ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes each ; and 
e lay a farrier's Forge, ſilverſmith's Forge, cutler's Forge, | which added to a quantity of common matter, determines 
lockſmith's Forge, &c. The Forge uſed by the ſeveral ope- | or denominates it this, or that; wood, or fire, or aſhes, 
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. is very ſimple: we ſhall inſtance in that of Sc. See PRINCIPLE; ſecalloMaTTER, 
1 to which all the reſt are reducible. I Ariſtotle calls Form xe Ts votas, the reaſon, or manner 


f. © hearth, or fire- place, is a maſſive of brick, about two] of the eſſence, or being of a thing: but as uc denotes ſub- 
8 lix inches high : the back of the Forge is built upright to] ſtance, as well eſſence, a mighty controverſy bas aroſe in 
eng. and is incloſed over the fire-place with a hovely | the ſchools, in which ſenſe the word is here to be uſed ; and 
has leads into a chimney, to carry away the ſmoak. In | whether Forms are to be accountedſubſtantial, or only eſſen- 
-'ol ck of the E orge, againſt the fire- place, is a thick iron | tial; i. e. whether the Forms of bodies be real ſubſtances, 
ay with a taper pipe fixed therein, about five inches long, and have an exiſtence diſtinct from that of tnatter,.or nor ? 
15 ed the tewel, into which the noſe or pipe of the bellows | It is certain, the "moſt antient philoſaphers never dreamt of 
df ule 3 tewel is, to preſerve the making Form a ſubſtance. Parmenides, and 2 bim ur 
ows, | * f 1 * 1 : 
Vox. I. Ne LIV. of the hearth from being | leſius expreſsly aſſert, all 111 things. to conſiſt of one — 


& + 


FOR 


the ſame kind of ſubſtance, and only to differ in accidents. 
And though Empedocles allowed of a ſubitantial Form in 
mixt bodies; yet he denied it in the elements, and only held 
an eſſential one. | 
Galen allowed of nothing in matter more thah the tempera- 
ture of the primary elements; in which he was ſeconded by 
Alex. Aphrodiſæus, Philoponus, and others. 
Subſtantial Forms ſeem to have been firſt broched by the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter, under different 
modes or modifications, not ſufficient to conſtitute. different 
bodies; but that ſomething ſubſtantial was neceſfary to ſet 
them at a greater diſtance : and thus introduced ſubſtantial 
Forms ; on the footing of ſouls, which ſpecify and diſtin- 

iſh animals. See So. 

he conſiderations which the Peripateticks principally inſiſt 
on, in confirmation of this doctrine are: 1“ That without 
ſubſtantial Forms, all natural things would be of the ſame 
ſpecies, nature and eſſence; which is ſuppoſed an abſurdity. 
20 That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and ope- 
ration; as the magnet, e. gr. has of attracting iron; but 
that this power does not flow from the matter of the body, 
which is only paſſive ; nor from the accidents : and therefore 
muſt ariſe from a ſubſtantial Form. 
39 That without ſubſtantial Forms there would be no gene- 
ration; for a production of accidents is only an alteration. 
4 That without ſuch Form, the nature of a man and of a 
lion would not differ, 
What contributed much to their error, was the circumſtan- 
ces of life and death: for, obſerving, that as ſoon as the 
| ſoul was departed out of a man, all motion, reſpiration, nu- 
trition, &c, immediately ceaſed ; they concluded that. all 
thoſe functions depended on the ſoul ; and conſequently that 
the foul was the Form of the animal body, or that which con- 
ſtituted it ſuch: and that the ſoul was a ſubſtance indepen- 
dent of matter, no body doubted ; whence the Forms of other 
bodies were concluded equally ſubſtantial. _ | 
But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that by 
which a man is man; and conſequently is the Form of the 
human body, as human; yet it does not follow, that it is 
properly the Form of this body of ours, as it is a body; 
nor of the ſeveral parts thereof, eonſidered as diſtinct from 
each other. | > > 
For thoſe ſeveral parts have their proper Forms fo cloſely con- 
nected with their matter, that it remains inſeparable there- 
from, long after the ſoul has quitted the body : thus, fleſh 
has the Form of fleſh; bone of bone, &c. after the ſoul. is 
removed, as well as before. wa 
The truth is, the body does not become incapable of per- 
forming its accuſtomed functions, by reaſon the ſoul has de- 
ſerted it; but the ſoul takes it leave, by reaſon the body is 
not in a condition to perform its functions. | 
The antient and modern corpuſcular philoſophers therefore, 
with the Carteſians, exclude the notion of ſubſtantial Forms; 
and ſhew by many arguments, that the Form is only the mo- 
dus or manner of the body it is inherent in, 
And as there are only three primary modes of matter, vix. 
figure, reſt, and motion ; with two others ariſing therefrom, 
v!%, magnitude, and fituation : the Forms of all bodies they 
hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the variations theſe modes 
are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all the variety obſervable 
in bodies. See Mops. | | 
Many varieties we actually fee reſult from changes in theſe 
modes; which may very well paſs for differences of Form. 
thus an awl only differs from a needle in magnitude; a globe 
from a cube in figure ; tranſparent glaſs being pulverized, 
will reflect the light, and appear white; and yet all the alte- 
ration conſiſts in the order and arrangement of the parts : 
when wheat is ground into flower, all the change conſiſts 
in a ſeparation of the contiguous parts; and when the flower is 
baked into bread, what is it but the ſame particles aſſociated 
again, in another manner? By agitating water, a froth is form- 
ed; if the agitation be increaſed, the particles will exhale, and 
form clouds ; which being congregated again, return in dew, 
ſnow, hail, or rain; and the ſame water, by the acceſſion 
of cold, might have been formed into ice. So many differ- 
ent bodies, endued with different qualities, and which the 
Peripateticks themſelves allow ſpecifically different, ariſe from 
one and the ſame body by mere motion, and reſt! _ 
The philoſophy of ſubſtantial Forms, its riſe, uſe, and extent, 
are ſet in an excellent light by Fa. Malebranche. | 
The way of thinking, that firſt introduced it, is this: every 


thing I perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling this honey, 


and falt, is in the honey, and falt: but it is certain, that 
the things I perceive in the ho 
Se. difler eſſentially from thoſe I perceive in the ſalt; con- 
ſequently, there is an eſſential difference between the two. 
Hence it follows, that they are groſsly deceived, who take 
all the differences between thoſe bodies to conſiſt in the 
different configurations, of the component parts: ſince the 
different figure is not at all eſſential to the different bodies: 
for change the figure of the parts of honey how you will; 
and _ give them thoſe of the parts of ſalt ; yet it is ho- 
ney ul, 18 0 70 1 3 Run 
There mult · thereſore be ſome ſubſtance added to the com- 


„e. gr. the colour, taſte, | 


FOR 


mon matter of all bodies, to make them effent; f 
| And. thus, are ſubſtantial Forms hooked in; dee 7; Wer, 
ſtances, which per form every thing that we ſee in all nat kb. 
Since then in every natural body there are two ſubſta . 
the one common to honey, ſalt, and all other bodies * 
the other, that which makes the , honey ; the and 
ſalt; and all other bodies what they are: it follows alt, 
firſt, viz. Matter, having no contrary, but being indiff 
to all Forms, muſt remain without force, and action * 
ing na 2 to defend we to hey 
ut for the others, viz. the ſu tial forms, f 
ceſſity of their being accompanied and — * , 
and qualities for their defence, and ſubliſtence. Theſe 
be always on their guard, for fear of being ſurpriſed - _ 
are in poſſeſſion of a thing, which they are to hold 3 a0 
numerous pretenders; and therefore muſt be continual a 
work, to fortify themſelves, and extend their dominion 0, 
the neighbouring matters, and puſh their conqueſts as _ 
they can: were they to remain unactive, and unpreparel 
other Forms would lay hold of them, and baniſh and def, 
them for ever, To guard againſt this, they keep ak. 
watch; and entertain mortal enmities and antipathies againſt 
thoſe other Forms, which only wait to deſtroy them. 
It now it happen, that one Ferm ſeize the matter, or recep. 
tacle of another; that the Form of a carcaſs, for inſtance 
ſeize the body of a dog: it is not enough, that this ney 
Form annihilate the former ; but its batred muſt he further 
gratified with the deſtruction of all the qualities, that took it; 
enemy's part, | 
The hair of the carcaſs, then, muſt be turned white, by a 
creation of a new colour: its blood muſt become red, but of 
ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the intereſt of the 
enemy; and the whole body to be inveſted with qualitics 
truſty to their new maſter, whom they are to defend with al 
the power the qualities of a carcaſs can have; till ſuch time 
as being overpowered, this Form gives way too, in its turn 
to the Form of maggots, worms, &c, 2 
But, as nothing can be in perpetual war; but every thing 
has its place of reſt ; it follows, that even the fire muſt like- 
wiſe have its centre, whether its natural levity always 
prompts it, that it may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and 
even quit its heat, which it only maintains here below for its 
defence, | 
Theſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſequences, drawn from 
that important principle, ſub/tantial Forms ; which is infi- 
oney fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with all forts 
of ſolutions, according to his ability, addreſs, inclination, Oc. 
Forms are uſually diſtinguiſhed into ſential and accidental, 
Eſjential Fox ws, Though the five modes above-mentioned, 
generally taken, be adventitious ; yet, to this, or that body, 
e. gr. to fire, or water, they are eſſential: thus, it is acci- 
dental. to iron, to have this, or that magnitude, figure, or 
ſituation; ſince it might exiſt in different ones; yet, to 2 
knife, or hammer, the figure, magnitude, and poſition of 
parts, which conſtitute it a hammer, or knife, are gſential; 
and they cannot exiſt, or be conceived without them. 
Hence it is inferred, that though there be no ſuhlantial, there 
are eſſential Forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies be- 
come each what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, See ESSENTIAL, | 


ſuch manner, as that the body may exiſt in all its perfection, 
without them. — Such is whiteneſs in a wall; heat in water; 
a figure of a man in wax, &c. | 
Metaphyſical Fox u is nothing elſe but ſpecific difference; 25 
metaphyſical matter is nothing elſe but the genius. — Thus, ra- 
tional, is the metaphyſical Form of man. | 
Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into ſimpie and compound, 
Simple Fo x Ms are thoſe of ſimple. bodies, i. 6. of ſuch as have 
but few properties. 4 
Compound Fo R Ms are thoſe of more compound bodies; or 0 
ſuch as have more properties, with 
Thus, e. gr. if the Form of a hard body, be compared oy 
the Form of wood; the former may be accounted ſimp/c, 
and the latter complex z inaſmuch as 4 hard body, onhder 
only as hard, has fewer properties than wood, —AbſoJutc!y 
ſpeaking, however, ſimple Forms are thoſe of the elements; 
and compound, of mixt bodies, 5 „ 
Laſtly, ſome diſtinguiſn Forms into natural, and or tific thin 
Natural Fox Ms, are thoſeinherent in bodies without "E s 
contributed thereto on the part of man. is the Fm 
marble. 347) | - ſuch 
Artificial For Ms, are thoſe ariſing from human induſtry: 22 
is that of a ſtatue — But this diſtinctien is uſelels? Fr won 
not imply any intrinſic difference in the Forms = Sotifts 
For u of Corporiety, according to Aicenna, and ne body. 
is that which conſtitutes body in the genetical elſe Yay 
+ That there is ſuch a thing, they provs thus; the Ag, 
is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the 


this, or by the rational ſoul; not by the See h 
ſpiritual; therefore by the Form of corporiety- later philo- 
ſame may be underſtood of other bodies: but the Aber F 


| ſophers ſet. this.alide as a chimz7a. | 5 OE h n 'S Wy 


Accidental Fog ms, are thoſe really inherent in bodies; but in 


but by the Form of corporiety::- For it i eicher do Pie. 
t 


F. 


F 
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FOR: 


Sylogiftic For M, is a juſt diſpoſition, both of the terms, in re- f 
of 


F predicate, and yer and of the propoſitions, in 

it ity. ; 

8 eoritlon . — — — an one, wherein the con- 
4 e. ſollows duly and legitimately from the two premiſes ; 
there being no Form, where there is no concluſion. See 
SyYLLOGILS Me 1 a 

iſdoſition of the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, ſo 

Lay or degrees of a fſyllogiftic Form; is called the figure 

of the gym See FIGURE, 1 a 
he diſpoſition of the premiſes alone, being as it were, ano- 
ther degree, is called the mode of the ſyllegiſm. See Mo px. 

Form, in theology, denotes one of the e ential parts of the 
ſacraments; being that which gives them their ſacramental 
nature and efficacy. See 8 ACRAMEN T. : 

The Form conſiſts in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
nounces in adminiſtring them.—In ſome of the Romiſh fa- 
craments the Form is deprecative; in ours it is abſolute, or 
indicative... | 
H and antient divines held, that the ſacraments con- 
ſiſted of things, and words, relut & verbis. William of 
Auxerre was the firft, who, about the beginning of the 13 th 

century, introduced the terms, matter and form, in lieu 

reof. p 

13 M is alſo. uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, or 

doing a thing according to rules. See Mo nE, &c. 
This republic has frequently changed its Form of government; 
that is, its conſtitution. Pardons generally expreſs a remiſſion, 

or abolition of a crime, in what Form or manner ſoever it 
were committed. He was admitted doctor in Form; put your 
argument in Form. . 

Fo R u, in law, is applied to certain eſtabliſhed rules to be ob- 
ſerved. in proceſſes, or judiciary proceedings. See For- 
MULA, | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to the ground or mat- 
ter in diſpute. See MATTER. | 


It is a maxim in law, that the Form leads, or ſways the matter: 


the very contrary maxim ſhould, be true. See FoRMAL1TY., 
Contra FORM AM feoffamenti, z See the article Co vA 
Contra Fo RM AM callationis, . 
Made & For M A, ſee the article For M A. | 
For M, in joinery, &c, is applied to the long ſeats, or benches 
in the choirs of churches, for the priefts, canons, prebends, 
religious, c. to ſit on, See BENCH, CLASS, c. 

Du Cange takes the name to be derived hence, that the backs 
of theſe ſeats were antiently enriched with figures of painting 
and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & typi. — In the life of 
St. William of Roſchild we meet with Forma, as ſignifying a 
ſeat for an eccleſiaſtic, or religious in a choir ; and in that of 
St. Lapicin, we have formula 4 the ſame ſenſe. In the rule of 
the monaſtery of St. Cæſarea, the nun who preſides over the 
Choir is called primiceria, wel formaria. 


For M alſo denotes the external appearance, or ſurface of a body; 
or * diſpoſition of its parts, as to length, breadth and thick- 
nels, 

In which ſenſe it coincides with figure, See FiGURE. 
Fo u is alſo uſed in the mechanic arts, for a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is faſhioned, or wrought, See Mou 1 p. 

Such are the hatters Form, the papermakers Form, &c. 

Hatters Eo R M, is a large block, or piece of wood, of 2 cylin- 

8 figure; the top thereof rounded, and the bottom quite 


Its uſe is, to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, after 


the matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 
To form a hat, it is neceſſary the wool, hair, c. be very hot, 
Juſt reeking out of the copper. See Har. 

p apermaters Fox M is the frame or mould herein the ſheets are 
faſhioned. See PAPER, 

Printers FORM is an aſſemblage of letters, words and lines, 
ranged in order, and difpoſed into pages, by the compolitor ; 
ron whey by means of ink, and a preſs, the printed ſheets 
Every Form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firmly 
ocked by a number of pieces of wood ; ſome long and nar- 
1 and others in form of wedges. See CHASE. | | 
FH ere are two Forms required for every ſheet ; one for each 
nude; and each Farm conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord- 

P ing to the volume of the book. See PRINTING. 
ORM, in hunting, denotes the ſeat of a hare; or the place, 

P = ume when and where ſhe ſquats. . —_—_ 

auperis, or in FORM A Pauperis, is whe 
2 has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend 
_ ol charges of ſuing at law, or in equity. .. 
2 caſe, upon his making oath that he is not worth. /. 
K ts being paid, and bringing a certificate from ſome 
Gs: 12 he * juſt cauſe of fuit, the judge admits him 
ma Pa is, wi I | 
councellor, attor OE ANT pany Bae ths 


ning from ſtat. 11 H. VII. c. 12. 


FORMA 2 : | 
» lomething that rega . ies 
the manner, or Form. F WP res " row" 


body) "el Suſe joining irſelf to, the material, produces the 


„or compound, 


ney, or clerk, This cuſtom has its begin- 


(choolmen alſo apply the word to any thing which bas 


| 


FOR 


a kind of Form, either eſſential, or accidental; at leaſt, in 
our conception. 

Thus, we frequently hear the philoſophers talk of the formal 
object of knowledge, ſee OBzEcT; the formal reafon of 
any thing; formal unity, &c, 

FoRMAL Cauſe, is defined by certain philoſophers to be ſume- 
thing implanted in one parcel of matter, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all other matter. SeeCavsr. 

For matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies; conſequently, 
that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another does not ariſe 
from their matter, but from the Form which is peculiar to 
each : hence what is produced by ſuch cauſe, is. faid to be 
formed. See MATTER, and Bop v. 
Hence it follows, that the cauſality of matter, and form, is 
not the ſame; or that the component power, and the actual 
compoſition are different. Contrary to the opinion of the 
ö of ſchoolmen, who maintaining Form to be a ſub- 
ance coextended with matter, make it a real component 
part; as much as inatter itſelf, See CAUsE, Fox, SvuB- 
STANCE, and SUBSTANTIAL, 

Fox MAL. Circle, fee the article CIR C ER. 

FoR MAL Notion, fee the article No T IO x. 

Fox MA is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, ex- 
preſs, and preciſe. 

Thus we ſay, a formal agreement; a formal text; formal 
anſwer, c. Formal evidence. See EVI DEREN CE. 

FORMALIT ER, Fo R MATT x, is variouſly uſed in the 

ſchools. 
Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſubject, when a predicate 
is therein on account of ſome form : thus, white formally 
taken, diffuſes light; g. d. the form inherent in this ſub- 
ject, viz. whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject diſperſes 
the light. 

FORMAT LL v has alſo place in ſuppoſitions; a word being for - 
mally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was intended 
to ſignify : as, man is an animal. 

FoRMALLY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately, and 
totally: thus, a fyllogſm formally, i. e. adequately taken, 
requires three propoſitions, 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed for guidditatively : thus, man for- 
mally taken is a reaſonable animal. | 

FoRMALLY is alſo uſed for really; in oppoſition to objectively: 
thus, a thing is faid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch in 
the proper notion of the thing ſpoke of. i 

FoRMALLY, again, is uſed in ſpeaking of the manner where- 
in a thing is contained in another ; in oppoſition to virtually, 
and eminently, See VIRTUALLY, and EMINENTLY. 

FORMALITY, the quality of a Form, or Formula ; or 
that which conſtitutes, and denominates them ſuch, Sce 
Form, and QUALITY. 7 | 

FoRMALITY, as defined in the ſchools, is any manner, wherein 
a thing is conceived : or, a manner in any object, import- 
ing a relation to the underſtanding, whereby it may be dis 
ſtinguiſhed from another object. 
Thus, animality and rationality are Formalities. — The Sco- 
tiſts make great uſe of Formalities; in oppoſition to the 
virtualities of the Thomiſts. See ScOoT IST. 


* 


The Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees in man are 


ſo many Formalities, really diſtin from each other ; as 
man, living, animal, &c, And the ſame they hold of the 
attributes of God: the Thomiſts, on the contrary, con- 
tend, that they are really and intrinſically the ſame, Sce 
DEGREE. By 
FoRMALITIES, in matters of law, are frequently uſed for 
the formula's themſelves; or the rules preſcribed for judi- 
ciary proceedings, — In contracts of ſtrict law, all the For- 
malities muſt be ſtritly obſerved : an omiſſion of the leaſt 
Formality may ruin the whole convention. 
The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorum to be 
obſerved. | | 5 
That compoſition of Formalities, decencies, and circum- 
ſpections, may form a political pedant; but not an ambaſſa- 
dor, who muſt be a gallant man. Wicquefort. | 
FORMA TION, in philoſophy, &c. the act of forming, 
faſhioning, or producing a thing, See FokRminG, and 
TRANSFORMA TION. | . 
The Formation of the chick in the egg, is admirably explain- 
ed by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, De Formatione pulli in 
avo, See EGG. e 8 
The Formation of the ſœtus, the embryo, in the womb, is a 
proceſs of which we have but very dark conceptions. See 
Cod c EPT ION, Fog rus, Sr. 
The Formation of metals is effected in the earth, of ſumes or 
vapours raiſed by the ſubterraneous fire, and fixed or con- 
denſed as they arrive toward the ſurface of the earth. See 
MErAls, MINERALS, Ce. | 18 2 
Fox MAT ION ones, ſee the article SToxEs. 
FoRMATTLOo of the tails of comets, ſee Co MET S J. 
FORMAT RIX, or Fox MAT RICE. The antient philoſo- 
phers admitted a Virtus, or Fucultus Formatrinx, whereby all 
bodies had their ſorms given them. See Fa cor TT 
FORMAT UM Pundum, fee the article Pune r uu. 
FORME,, or Fox ur, in heraldry, A Croſs Fon uE, or 


Formy, is a croſs narrow in the centre, and broad at the en - 


tremes ; 
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tremes ; ſo called by Leigh, and Morgan; though moſt other 


authors call it Patee. See PAT RE. 

FORMED, or FiC RED Stones, among naturaliſts, are 

ſuch bodies, as being either pure ſtone, flint, or ſpar, are 
found in the earth, ſo formed, as that they bear a near re- 
ſemblance to the external figure of muſcles, cockles, oiſters, 
or other ſhells, plants, or animals. 

Authors are greatly divided as to their origin: the ſeveral 
opinions ſee under the articles Foss$1L, SHELL, STONE, 
SPAR, c. 

ForMtpD Bacheler, fee the article BACHELOR. 

Fox up, in heraldry, Sc. the fame with ſeated. 

FORME DON, in law, a writ which lies for him who has 
right to lands, or tenements, by virtue of any entail, ariſing 
from the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. c. f. 

There are three kinds, viz. Forma Donationis, or Formedon 
in the Deſcender ; Formedon in the Reverter ; and Formedon in 
the Remainder. 

FoRMEDON in the Deſcender, lies for the recovery of lands, 
Sc. given to one and the heirs of his body; or to a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a 
man, and his wife, being couſin to the donor, in frank mar- 
riage, and afterwards alienated by the donee. 

After his deceaſe, his heir ſhall have this writ againſt the 
tenant, or alienee, 8 

Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, Cc. makes three ſorts of Formedon 
in the deſcender : the firſt is that now expreſſed: the ſecond, 
for the heir of a coparcener that aliens, and dies : the third 
he calls, Inſimul tenuit ; which lies for a coparcener, or heir 
in gavel-kind, before partition, againſt him to whom the 
other coparcener or heir has alienated, and is dead. 

For ME DON in the Remainder, lies where a man gives land in 
tail, the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the 
former tenant in tail dies without iſſue, and a ſtranger abates : 
then he in remainder ſhall have this writ. 

FoR ME DON in the Reverter, lies for the donor, or his heirs 
(whoſe land is entailed to certain perſons, and theit iſſue, 
with condition, for want of ſuch iſſue to revert to the donor, 
and his heirs) againſt him to whom the donee alienates after 

the iſſue extinct, to which it was entailed, . 105 

FORMI CA“, in medicine, a ſpecies of tumid, callous wart, 
of a blackiſh colour, and broad baſe; which in exciſion 
yields pains like ſtingings of ants. See MVYVRME CIA. 

And hence the name Formica, which literally denotes an ant: 
for the like reaſon it is denominated by the Greeks, uus. 

FORMING, is uſed for the act of giving being, or birth to 
any thing: thus, Gop is ſaid to have formed man after his 
own image, Every thing generated, is formed of ſomething 
corrupted. Sce FOR MAT To. YA 
The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any 
thing. The potter forms his veſſels as he pleaſes. Geome- 
try teaches how to form all kinds of figures. 

Alfo, for the producing of a thing : thus, thunder is formed 
of exhalations : the lineaments of his face began to be 
formed. 

FoRMING of a Siege, is the making lines of circumvallation, 

to fortify the camp, and diſpoſing things for the attack of a 
place in form. See S1EGE, | 
They alſo ſay, to form a ſquadron, or battalion ; meaning, 
to range the ſoldiers in form of a ſquadron, &c. 
The term is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a body of forces; 
which being out of any order of ſquadrons, battalions, c. 
do halt, range themſelves in order, and put themſelves in a 
condition for the attack. — As ſoon as the enemy obſerved 
this motion, they began to form themſelves, 

Angie FOR MING the Flank, ſee the article ANGLE. 

Fox MIN c, is alſo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of certain 
tenſes of verbs, which are made from others, by a change of 
certain letters. See TENSE. WES 
The preſent tenſe is formed from the infinitive, Compound 
and derivative words, and even all that have any etymology, 
are alſo ſaid to be formed. 

FORMULA, a rule, or model; or certain terms preſcribed, 

and decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an act, 
inſtrument, proceeding, or the like. See Fo R M. 
The Roman law was full of Formula's : divorces, adoptions, 
ſtipulations, &c, were performed by certain Formula's, or 
in certain terms, — Cnejus Flavius publiſhed a collection of 
the Formula's of his time; which were well received. The 
leaſt ſlip or failure in any of the terms of theſe Formule, 
rendered the whole tranſaction null. — The Formula's of 
ee eee with M. Bignon's comment, are in great e- 

cem. | 

Fox MUL, in church hiſtory, 
mularly, or profeſſion of faith 
ForRMULARY, Cc. | 
The council of Seleucia was diſſolved by Leonas, the empe- 
ord commiſſary, as not able to bring them to ſign the For- 

mula. TYP 7 

FoRMuUL A, in medicine, denotes, according to Dr. Quincy, 
a little form, or preſcription ;| ſuch as phyſicians direct in 
extemporaneous practice: in diſtinction — the greater 

forms, 

„ion, 


See ConFEsSION, Cak ED, 


and theology, denotes a for- 


which are the officinal medicines. See PRESSOGARI· | 


FORMULARY, a writing, containin 
mula of an oath, declaration, atteſtation 


8 the form, or for. 


- » Or abjuration 
to be made on certain occaſions. See Formvyr 15 buy 


There are alſo Frmularies of devotion, of prayers, Gt. 
turgies are Formularies of the public ſervice in moſt cha 4 . 
See LiTURGY. | ' 
FORNACALIA, or FoxnIiCALIA, feaſt held am 
the antient Romans, in honour of the goddeſs Fornax or Fa 
nix. See FEasmT. 5 
It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed before t 
of an oven, wherein they dried their corn, 
bread, c. | 
The Fornacalia were moveable: the grand curio proclaimed 
the time of celebration every year on the twelfth of the ca 
lends of March. | | K 
They were firſt inſtituted by Numa; the Quirinalia were in 
ſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not kept the Fornacalia 
See QUIRINALTA, : 
FORNICATION, Whoredom ; the act, or crime of incor. 
tinency between ſingle perſons ; for if either of the parties be 
married, it becomes adultery, See Abu TER. 
St. Thomas labours to prove ſimple Fornication, contrary to 
the law of nature. See Co N BINE. 
By the antient law of England, the firſt offence herein was 
puniſhed with three months impriſonment : the ſecond was 
made felony, by an act in the time of the late uſurpation. At 
preſent, doing public penance is the chief puniſhment, 
ForRNni1CATION is ſometimes uſed as a generical term, includ. 
ing all kinds of offences againſt chaſtity, 
Its ſpecies are, 1® Simple Fornication, which is that committed 
with a proſtitute. 2“ Stuprum, that committed with perſons 
of reputation and ſobriety. 30 That committed with rela- 
tions, called Inceſt. 49 That committed with married per- 
ſons, Adultery. 5 That committed with perſons conſecrated 
to God, Sacrilege, 60 That committed between perſons of 
the ſame ſex, * 7 That committed by perſons on 
themſelves, Manuſtupation. 8 That committed with beaſts, 
Beaſtiality. See ADULTERY, INCEST, Sopony, Ce. 
ORN IX, in anatomy, the extremity of the corpus calloſum, 
next the cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or divaricated into 
two legs, forming a kind of arch, or Fornix. See Corpus 
Calloſum. | 8 | 
FORPRISE, in law, an exception, or reſervation, — In 
- which ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon, 14 Edv. I. 
See RESERVATION. | | 
We {till uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein excepted 
and forepriſed are ſynonymous, See ExCxPTioN. 
FoRPRISE * is af uſed for an exaction.— In which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with forecapium. See ExAcriox. 
* Totum pratum, & c. fine quacungue Forpriſa in excambium pro 
cea dedit. 
 FORRAGES®, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, and ſtraw ; 
particularly in war. | 5 
. * Skinner derives the word from foras agere, by reaſon they go 
abroad to ſeek Forrage : Others from Far, which anticntly fig- . 
nified any kind of corn, or grains: Menage, from Fudrragium, 
of Foderum, or Fodrum, which the Romans uſed in the fame 
ſenſe : Cujas and du Cange, derive it from the German Futter, 
horſe-meat : Voſſius, from the German faden, or woeden, to 
feed : Nicod, from Farrago; which literally ſignifies what we 
call Forrage; and figuratively, a mixture of divers kinds of 
things. Hicks derives it from the Saxon Fodre, 


he mouth 
baked their 


F 


or the Engliſh 
Fedder, or the baſe Latin, Fodrum. See FoppEr. 

In marching, encamping, &c, care muſt be taken, that the 

cavalry may find Forrage. To go to ferrage: They were 

ſent a-forraging, | | | 2 
A ration of Forrage is the portion of hay, ſtraw and oats, al- 
lowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his horſe one day : 
which is twelve pounds of hay, as much ftraw, and three 
pecks of oats. See RATION. e | 

FORSTAL, 5 "IN $ 28 

FORSTALLING, 5 N7FoxESsTATT INS. 

FORT, a little caſtle, or fortreſs; or a place of ſmall _ 
fortified by art, or nature, or both. See CasTLE, 
ForTRESs . 

A Fort is a work encompaſſed round with a 2 _ 
and parapet ; to ſecure ſome high ground, or pa 5 
river; to make good an advantageous poſt ; to ory 
lines and quarters of a ſiege, &c. 

Field Fox r, ſee the article Fog TIN. 

Paine For T, & dure. See the article PAINE. 
Royal Fo R r, is a Ry line of defence is at 
ſix fathoms long. DEFENCE. 
Star For T, is a ſod, or redoubt, conſtituted by 9 8 hs 

and ſalient angles; having commonly from nie ok 

points; and the ſides flanking each other. See Sed 5 11 
FORT ERESSE, EET COND 1 5 

| fortified places; whether ſo made by nature, "HELI 
F Bs rl rene towns, caſtles, 0 forts, ee - 
| doubts, ſconces, e. See Fox TIF EATON, 855 «i 
' FORTIFICATION, called alſo mitary arc! 5 w 
- the art of fortifying, or ſtrengthening 4 Pur be on Jefend 
works around the ſame, to render it capable of ey. 
by a ſmall force, againſt the attacks of a more numerd 


Fox ESTA. 


leaſt twenty- 


| my; 
- 


See military ABCHTTECTURE. 
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FOR 


8 o back to the beginning of the world, for the 
I gn. of military architecture. According to 
then God himſelf was the firſt engineer; and paradice, or 
** garden of Eden, the firſt fortreſs. Cain improved on 
thehint; in building the firſt city, Gen. iv. 17. After him 

me Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. Then Semiramis, as * oY 
loch Stratagem, |. viii. c. 27. The Canaanites, Numb. 
Faw 10. Deut. i. 28. David, 2 Sam. v. 9 Solomon, 
yt iii. 5. Rehoboam his ſon, 2 Chron. viii. 5. and 
bh other kings of Judah and Iſrael, and at length the Greeks 
and Romans. Vitruvius, I. x. cap. ult. and J. i. c. 5. 


Such is the ſeries of thoſe who fortified places; to which 


- bt be added Pharaoh, the perſecuter of the Iſraelites, who 
8.4 — cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod, i. 11. 
But how antient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with walls, 
towers, &c. may be, the name Fortification, and the art now 
underſtood thereby, are of no very old ſtanding. 
They had their riſe ſince the invention of cannons ; the ter- 
rible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change the ſtruc- 
ture of the antient walls, and add ſo many things thereto, 
that thoſe changes were thought enough to conſtitute a new 
art, which was called Fortification, by reaſon of the ſtrength 
it afforded thoſe in cities, to defend them againſt an enemy. 
The firſt authors who have wrote of Fortification, conſidered 
as a particular formed art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, Italians. 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the great of France; 
Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange, Marolois, the 
chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehorn, the count de Pagan, 
and the marſhal de Vauban : which laſt two noble authors 
contributed greatly to the perfection of the art. 
From the idea and office of Fortification, ſome general funda- 
mental rules or axioms may be drawn: as, | 
19 That the manner of fortifying ſhould be accommodated to 
that of attacking : So that no one manner can be aſſured will 
always hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of beſieging be 
incapable of being altered; and to judge of the perfection of A 
Fortification, the method of beſieging at the time when it 
was built muſt be conſidered, | 
20 All the parts of a Fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt the 
moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging. | 
ze A Fortification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 
defended with as few men as poſſible ; which conſideration, 
when well attended to, ſaves a world of expence. 


4 That the defendants may be in the better condition, they 


muſt not be expoſed to the enemies guns and mortars ; but 
the aggreſſors be expoſed to theirs, | rake 

Hence 5 All the parts of a Fortification ſhould be fo diſpoſed, 
as that they may defend each other ; in order to this, every 
part there is to be flanked, i. e. capable of being ſeen and 
defended from ſome other; ſo that there be no place where an 
enemy can lodge himſelf, either unſeen, or under ſhelter. ' 


62 All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defendants ; 


ſo that no hills or eminences muſt be allowed, behind which 
the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the guns of the Fort: fi- 
cation; or from which he might annoy them with his own. 

The fortreſs then, is to command all the place round about ; 


conſequently the outworks muſt all be lower than the body of 


the place. 3 eee 

No line of defence to be above point blank muſket ſhot, 
which is about one hundred and twenty fathom. ff 
8 The acuter the angle at the centre, the ſtronger is the 
place; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently more 
defenſible. . e 3 

Such are the general laws and views of Fortification: the par- 
ticular ones, reſpecting each ſeveral work or member thereof, 


will be delivered under their proper articles. See BAs T toN, 
and Fox TIF IE D place. ; ; 


FoRTIFICAT1ON is alſo uſed for the place fortified ; or the-ſe- | 
veral works raiſed to defend and flank it, and keep off the 


enemy, 


All Fortifications conſiſt of lines and angles, which have va- 
rious names, according to their various offices. See LINE, 
and Ax GLE Its | bel $150 

The principal angles are thoſe of the centre, the flanking angle, 
flanked angle, angle of the epaule, &c. 


* 


L he principal lines are, thoſe of circumvallation, of contra- | 


vallation, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. 


ortifications are divided into regular, and irregular ; and again 


into durable, and temporary, 


Regular F ORTIFICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are all 


equal; or that built in a regular polygon, the ſides and angles 
whereof are generally about a muſket ſhot from each other. 
OLYGON. | ; ad el 

2 regular Fortification, the parts being all equal, have the 


Vantage of being equally defenſible ; ſo that there are no 
weak places. | | 


unequal, and unlike ; | 
and equidifiant. e; or the ſides, and angles not all equal, 


n an irregular Fortification, the defence and irength heing | 


unequal ; there is a neceſſity for reducing the irregular fi- 


TD near as may be, to a regular one. 


+ o 
a << ae. @ 


or. I, Ne LXI 


7 . | * : ö 
Tregular For TiFiCATION, is that wherein the baſtions are | 


1 


flanks, omit the ſecondary flanks. 


5 as the NIN of a figure depends on the quantity 0 


FD R 


of angles and ſides; the irtegularity of a Fortification ariſe 
either from the angles being too ſmall, or the ſides being too 
long, or too ſhort. ; | r 
Conſequently, an irregular figbre being propoſed . to be forti- 
fied ; all the angles, with the quantity of the ſides, muſt be 
found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortified... © 


Durable FoR TIFICAT1ON, is that built with deſign to re- 


main a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such are the uſual Portifi- 
cations of cities, frontier places, Sc. 


Temporary Fox TIFICAT10NS, is that erected on ſome emer- 


gent occaſion, and for a little time. | 

Such are field- wor ks, caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining 
a poſt, or paſſage ; thoſe about camps, Ez. as circumvalla- 
tions, contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, &c. 


Ihe methods of fortifying, that have been invented, are va- 


rious ; and new methods continue ſtill to be propoſed. The 
principal, and thoſe which chiefly obtain through Europe, 
are thoſe of Coehorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, from 
which all the reſt are eaſily conceived, 


FoRTIFICA TION; according to the Dutch method, is that, 


which making the flank perpendicular to the curtin, makes 
the flank ſubduple of the face, and ſubtriple of the curtin ; 
and the angle of the baſtion, equal, either to two thirds of 
the angle of the polygon ; or to half thereof, with the ad- 
dition of fiſteen or twenty degrees, to make it equal to a 
right angle, | 1 * ; | 

Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a ſquare to 
be fix; in a pentagon, ſeven; in a hexagon, eight ; in a 


| heptagon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in adecagon, eleven; 


and in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches: conſe- 
quently, the face twenty-four, and the curtin thirty-ſix 
perches, | 

To draw the profile of a Fortification after the Dutch man- 


ner; draw the inner polygon G H, Tab. Fortification, fig. 6. 
into five equal parts: the demigorge A H is to contain one 


of them; and the capital HC, two. Then divide the cur- 


tin E A into four parts; and make the flank A B one. 


This is Freitach's method: but the French make both the 
demigorge, and flank a ſixth part of the polygon ; and in 
ſquares, and pentagons, ſetting aſide the ſecond flanks, de- 
ſcribe a ſemicircle upon B 8, that the angle of the baſtion C 


may be a right angle. 


The Italians giving the ſame dimenſions to the gorge and 
flank, make the ſecondary flank half the curtin, in polygons 


exceeding a hexagon, and a third of the curtin in the reſt. 


Laſtly, the Spaniards giving the ſame dimenſions to the 


But flanks perpendicular to the curtin with ſecondary flanks, 


- 


are in diſrepute, on account of the obliquity of the defence; 


ſo that the Dutch method of fortify ing, with the other an- 
tient ones, founded on the ſame principles, are now out of 


doors. 


Fox TITI AT ION according to the count de Pagan's me- 


thod; ſuppoſes in the larger Fortifications, the external po- 
lygon A B, fig. 7. to be one hundred, the face A G, thirty 
perches; in the ſmaller, the firſt eighty, and the ſecond 
twenty- five, and in the middle ſize, the firſt ninety, and 
the ſecond twenty- ſeven, and a half: the perpendicular C D, 
fifteen, and the flanks G F and HE perpendicular to the 
lines of defence A F and BE; covered with an orillon, and 
threefold : to which add a ravelin and counterguard, to ſerve 
for out- works. | 


This method was received Wich great applauſe, and muſt be 


allowed greatly preferable to the Dutch method. 
But it has its defects; for beſides that the fortiſying of places 


by it is very expenſive; its triple flanks are too cloſe, ſo as 


to lie expoſed to the violence of the bombs; the orillon is 


ſo large as to prejudice the length of the flanks; the outer 


rampart of the baſtion is too big, Ac. 


|ForRTIFICATION: according to Mon. Blondes method, has 
a2 great affinity with that of the count de Pagan, only that 


the quantity of the lines and angles are differently determin- 
ed. See 735. Fortification, fig. 12. idw . 

Thus, a right angle being ſubtracted from the angle of the 
polygon, and to a third part of the remainder, fiſteen added; 
the ſum gives the diminiſhed angle. In the greater Puke al 
cations, : the outer polygon is one hundred, in the ſmaller 
eighty- ive. The external polygon being divided into ten 
parts, ſeven of them give the lines of defence; and the 
faces are half thoſe of the tenaille. | 


* 


This method is very well calculated for the purpoſes of archi- 


tecture ; only, being ſomewhat. expenſive, it is. but little 


uſed. | 


- 


FoRTIFICATION-. according fo Monſ. Vauban's methad; ſup- 
. Poſes the outer polygon in the larger Fortifications to be 


one hundred; in ſmaller, eighty; and in the middle ſize, 


ninety: the faces are made „ of the ſame; the perpendicu- 


lar, in a ſquare 2z, in a pentagon 3, in the other polygons + 
of the ſame. The complement of the face to the line of 
defence, he makes equal to the diſtance of the epaule; he 


uſes re- entering and crooked flanks; and. places a low te- 


naille before the curtin; and the Dutch ravelin with lu- 
nettes. See Tab. e fy: n 
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FOR 


This method of fortifying pleaſes moſt people; both as it in- 
creaſes the ſtrength, without much expence; and as it is 


perfectly well accommodated to the principles of military ar- 


chitecture, above laid down. | 

Yet it ſeems deſective in this, that the faces are too much ex- 

ſed to the view of the enemy; and that the lunettes are a 
ittle too long to be defended, 


Manſ. Vauban's newer method of FORTIFY1NG, is that which 


builds large baſtions before ſmall ones, and covers the curtin 
with a double ravelin ; drawing a low tenaille before the ſame 
curtin, See Tab. Portification, fig. 14. 

Detached baſtions are perfectly ſuitable to what we have de- 
livered in the former method ; excepting that the flanks are 
rectilinear, and deſtitute of an orillon, | 


Fox TiIFICATI1ON according to the method of Scheiter, ſup- 


poſes the external polygon, in the larger Fortifications to be 
one hundred perches; in the leſſer eighty ; in the middle ſize 
ninety : the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence ; 
and the lines of defence in the greater Fortification ſeventy 
perches, in the leſſer ſixty, and the middle ſize ſixty-five, 

It detaches baſtions from the curtin, and forms a kind of in- 
ner receſs behind the curtin ; it afſumes the angle of the ba- 
ſtion, in a ſquare, to be ſixty- four degrees; to this adding 
eight, the product is the Angle in a pentagon; to which ad- 
ding fix degrees, the ſum is the angle of the baſtion in a 
hexagon ; and adding five to this, the ſum is the ſame angle 
in a heptagon. 


FORTIFIED Place, a Fortreſs, or Fortification ; i. e. a 


F 


F 
F 


place well flanked, and ſheltered with works. See Tab. For- 
tification, fig. 20. See alſo PLACE, 

Places fortified, after the modern way, conſiſt chiefly of 
baſtions, and curtins, and ſometimes of demi-baſtions ; ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the ground; of cavaliers, ramparts, 
fauſſebrayes, ditches, counterſcarps, covert ways, half- 
moons, ravelins, hornworks, crownworks, outworks, eſpla- 
nades, redents, and tenailles. See each under its proper 


article, BAs T Iod, CugTiN, RAMPART, CAVALIER, | 


FAUSSEBRAYE, DITCH, c. 

There are other moveable and additional parts; as bermes, 
parapets, banquettes, embraſures, cordons, boyaux, mou- 
linets, chevaux de friſe, chauſſetrapes, galleries, mantelets, 
batteries, ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, and paliſades. See 
each in its place, BERRMuER, PARAPET, &c, | 

Several of theſe works, again, conſiſt of divers parts, which 
have different denominations : thus a baſtion conſiſts of fa- 
ces, flanks, caſemates, orillons, gorge, &c. which ſee. 
ORTIN, or FoRT LE, a diminutive of the word Fort, 
importing a little Fort, or ſconce, called alſo Field Fort, 
built in haſte, for defence of a paſs, or poſt; but particu- 
larly to defend a camp, in the time of a fiege ; where the 
principal quarters are uſually joined, or made to communicate 
with each other by lines defended by Fortins and redoubts. 
Fariins being very ſmall, their flanked angles are generally 
one hundred and twenty fathom diftant from each other ; 
but their figure and extent is various, according to the place 


and occaſion ; ſome having whole baſtions, and others only 


balf baſtions. SeeReDoUuBT. 


Star- Fox TIN, is that whoſe ſides flank each other, &c. See 


Star For T. 


FORTIORI. A mult For T1 o RI, ſee Morro. 


ORT 'IS Agua, ſee the article AQ u A. 
ORT UNA Egueſtris, fee the article EAURST AIS. 


Fox TUNA, in our antient law books, is the ſame with what 


F 


we call Treaſure. Trave. See TREASUmR- Trove. 
Theſaurum ducente Fortuna invenire inquirendum ęſ per 12 
juratores pro rege, &c. quod fideliter præſentabunt, &c. omnes 
Fortunas, abjurationes, appella, &c. £ 
Some. pretend it alſo ſignifies Fortuito occiſas; but this ſeems 
to be very fanciful, | 
ORTUNATE Hands, in the antient geography, an ap- 
pellation which has given the criticks and antiquaries a world 
of perplexity; being the name of a place famous for golden 
apples, which grew therein: or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep, 
with golden fleeces. See HESPERIDES. | 


The antients deſcribe them as ſituate without the ſtraights of 


Gibraltar, in the Atlantic ocean. — The common opinion | 


of the moderns takes them for the Canary iſlands ; grounded 
principally on the ſituation and temperature of. thoſe iſlands, 


which renders the uſe of clothes unneceſſary; and the abun- 


dance of oranges, lemons, grapes, and other delicious fruit 


growing therein. See Gol DEN Fleece. 
Ol. Rudbecks has found a very different place ſor them. 


That learned author, who makes his native country, Sweden, 


the ſcene of all that is great and extraordinary in antient tra- 
dition and fable; will have the fortunate iſiands to be Sweden. 
The delicious fruits, talked of by the antients, his imagina- 
tion ſuggeſts, were nothing but the virtue, and good manners, 
which antiently flouriſhed in that cold hyperbopean nation. 


FORTUNE, ſee the articles Po VvIDEN CR, FATE, Ce. 
FoRTUNE, Tvy#, is a name unknown in the earlier ages; and 


does not occur either in Homer or Heſiod; as not being yet 
invented. of 5 | 
In after-days, it was introduced as a machine ; and made to 
ſerve divers purpoſes in natural philoſophy, and theology. 


Men obſerving a world of evils, and diſord 


FOR 


ers t | 
not daring directly to complain of providence fll out; and 


willing withal to excuſe themſelves from bein = bein 

of their own misfortunes, had recourſe to the eve 
tune, againſt whom they might vent all their rec of Fer- 
impune, See EVIL. ; entment; 


Plutarch, in an expreſs treatiſe of the Fortune of the Rom 


accounts for the practice of the antient poet N 
make Jupiter the author of all the evils of life.” ens to 
obſerves, before the name of Fortune had ind, le 


: ot int 
perceiving a certain arbitrary cauſe, — of thing _ 
an 


irreſiſtible manner, called it god; but the ſame cauſe he; 
often obſerved to act at random, and without any = ing 
der at all, the ſupreme being came to be diveſted of hes 02 
bute; and Fortune, or deſtiny, acknowledged in hi; ra 
See PAR C. _ 
It is not eaſy to unravel, what the antien 
name Fortune.—The Romans underſtood by ig, ] know 
what principle of fortuity, whereby things came to = 
without being neceſſitated thereto: but what, ang uit 
that principle is, they do not ſeem to have ever Pritt 
thought; whence their philoſophers are oſten intimatin th 
men only framed the phantom Fortune to hide their — x 
and that they call Fortune whatever befals a man without hi, 
knowing why, Hence Juvenal affirms, it was men who __ 
a deity of Fortune. 

Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia ; nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, celoque locamys, 
According to the ſentiment of the heathens, therefore, B. 
tune, at bottom, was only the arrival of things in a ſudden 
and unexpected manner, without any apparent cauſe, or rea. 
ſon : ſo that the philoſophical ſenſe of the word, Sine 
with what is vulgarly called chance. See CHANCE. 

But in religion it had a ſurther force; altars and temples in 
reat numbers were conſecrated to this Fortune, as a deity.— 
his intimates, that the heathens had perſonified, and even 
deified their chance ; and conceived her as a fort of goddeſs, 
who diſpoſed of the fate of men at her pleaſure, Hence that 
invocation of Horace, O diva gratum que regis Antium ; in 
the 35th ode of the firft book, where he recommends Au- 
| 29%, then preparing for a viſit to Britain, to her protection. 
rom theſe different ſentiments it may be inferred, that the 
antients at one time took Fortune for a peremptory cauſe, bent 
upon doing good to fome, and perſecuting others; and ſome- 
times for a blind, inconſtant cauſe, without any view or de- 
termination at all. | 


If then the word Fortune had no certain idea in the mouth of 


thoſe who erected altars to her ; much leſs can it be aſcertained 
what it denotes in the mind of thoſe who uſe the avord in 
their writings. | 

They who would ſubſtitute the name providence in lieu of 
that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable ſenſe to half the 
phraſes wherein the word occurs. 

To theſe, e. gr. we muſt always diſtruſt Fortune, but eſpeci- 
ally when ſhe ſeems to flatter us moſt: the contempt of 
Rk in the philoſophers, is a ſecret deſire of revenging their 
merit againſt the injuſtice of Fortune, by a contempt of thoſe 
very benefits ſhe deprives them of: Fortune is ſo blind, that 
amidſt a croud, wherein there is but one wiſe man, we muſt 


not imagine ſhe will trace him out, to accumulate him with 


her favours, 

On theſe and the like occaſions, the word providence cannot 
be ſubſtituted in lieu of Fortune : the idea anſwering to the 
expreſſion, is pagan, as well as the expreſſion itſelf, Add, 
that it is a fault, even in point of accuracy, to uſe 2 term that 
ſignifies nothing; as much as it is in point of religion, to allo 
ciate Fortune with providence, in the direction of the uni- 


verſe. See PRO VID EN CE. 


| Part of Fox TuNE, ſee the article PAR T. 


Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by neceſſity, holding 5 
and wedges in her hands, with a cramp-ixon, and melted — 
to faſten it; rarely accompanied with fidelity, . 
abandons a family; for in that caſe fidelity never fails to de- 
part with her, as well as friends, 8 
The painters repreſent her in a woman's habit, — 3 
before her eyes, to ſhew that ſhe acts without di as = 
ſtanding on a wheel, to expreſs her inſtability. The <a G 2 
ſays Lactantius, repreſented her with a ps 4irafhs 
helm of a ſhip, to ſhew that ſhe diſtributes riches, 3 
the affairs of the world. In effect, it is with ſuch 88 1 v4 
that we ſee her repreſented on ſo many medak, 8 FoR- 
ſcriptions, FOR TUNA AUG. ren tun ug . 
TUNZ AUG, or REDUCHs, Cc. Sometimes > haps, 
pointing at a globe before — _ with a ſceptremn oft 
holding the cornucopia in the other. © © 
The — had's with as well as 2 uliebrian Fo 1 
the objects of their adoration : the Fortuna viriis, * 
by the men, and the Fortuna muliebris, by e 
the reverſe of a medal of Commodus, we haye 


4 » het antboſia, . 
good Fortune. Conſtantine gave the epithet ane e. 
flouriſhing, to the Fortune of his new Cf} Conſtantinap® 
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' FORTY Days, ſee QvavnAonstnA ind LZMF. f Native FSss 1 8, or Foss 118 properly ſo called, are ſenſible 


Prayers of ForxTyY Hours, ſee PRAYERS. bodies generated, and growing in, and of the earth; whoſe 


times for a place of traffic anſwering to our market-place ; 


hearium, the beaſt-market ; forum piſcarium, the ſh 
* ; olitarium forum, the herb market, c. See MA R- 
Kk ET. | 
again, is uſed for any place, where the governor of a 
1 — his | to = judgment, according 
bo cou of law. SceeCounT, HALL, &c. 
Whence a man is faid Forum agere, when he keeps the aflizes ; 
Forum indicere, when he appoints the place where they are to 
t, Cc. Sa ; a 
15 - BY was alſo a publick ſtanding place in the city of Rome, 
-where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations delivered to 
le. | 
TS Forums there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, viz. 
Kamanum, Fulianum, and Auguſtum : but that number was 


rium, called alſo Palladium; the Trejanum, and Salluſtii 

T he firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the Forum Roma- 

num, called alſo Forum Vetus; and abſolutely, Forum, or the 

In this was an apartment, called the Ręſtra, where the law- 

yers pleaded 3 the officers harangued ; funeral orations were 

delivered, &c. See Ros RA. 5 ; 

In the ſame Forum was the Comitium, or hall of juſtice, with 

the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, &c. See Co- 
ITIA. 

| For RUM is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, Oc. for Furiſdiction. See 
Jus15DIcTION. Thus, they ſay in Foro legis, or the outer 
Forum, i. e. in the eye of the law, or the common courſe of 
juſtice : in Foro Conſcientie, or the inner Forum, i. e. in 
the eye of God, or a man's own conſcience, ; 
There are a great many things not condemned in Foro Legis, 
which yet are criminal in Foro Conſcientie. 

FOSS#, or Fosss in fortification, &c. a ditch, or moat. See 
DiTcn, Ec. 

* The word is French, formed of the Latin participle m, of 
the verb fodio, I dig. 8 

Advance Foss E, ſe: the article AD VYAN Cc E. 

Van Fos s E, ſee the article VAN. 

Foss, Fossa, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. See BON E. 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a Sinus. 

In the cranium there are fix internal, and fourteen external 
Fofſes. The cavity of the orbit, which contains the eye, is a 
F. See CR AN TIUM, EYE, c. a 

Fos s is particularly uſed for a cavity, or denture in the back 
part of the neck. See NEC EK. 

FOSSA Magna, or Navicularis, is an oblong cavity, forming 
the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents itſelf 
upon opening the labia ; and in the middle whereof are the 
carunculæ myrtiformes, — See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. 
lit. t. See alſo PU DEN DVU. 

Fos s A, in our antient cuſtoms, was a ditch, full of water, 
where women committing felony, were drowned; but men 
hanged. See the article Fur c A. 

Nam & ipſi in omnibus tenementis ſuis omnem ab antiquo legalem 
habuere juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, foſſam, furcas, & ſimilia. 
In another fenfe it is taken for a grave, as appears by theſe 
old verſes | | 

Hic jacent in Foſſa Bedæ venerabilis ofſa, 

Hic ęſt foſfatus, qui bis erat hic cathedratus. 

Fos s-Nay, was antiently one of the four great highways of 
England ; fo called, according to Camden, becauſe it was 
ditched on both fides, which was the Roman method of mak- 
ing highways. See Wa v. —.— 

FOSSARII, in antiquity, a kind of officers in the eaſtern 
church, whoſe bufineſs was to inter the dead. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred and 
fifty Feſſaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges or 
companies of tradeſmen : he adds, that they were exempted 
from taxes, ſervices, honerary offices, &c. | 

Fa. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Exchologion, inſinuates, 
that the Fgſarii were eſtabliſhed in the times of the apoſtles 
and that the young men, who carried off the body of Ana- 


red St. Stephen, were of the number. | 

St. Jerome aſſures us, that the rank of Fefſarius held the firſt 

place among the clerks :' but he is to be underſtood of thoſe 

clerks only, who had the direction and intendance of the 

interment of the devout.” See CLERK, pl 

F OSSIL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for 
any thing dug up, or found under ground, — Such are all 
minerals, metals, rock ſalts, c. See UBTERRANEODUS. 


in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjective added to it, as fe- | 


afterwards increaſed to ſix, by the addition of the Tranſito- | 


Nias, and thoſe perſons full of the fear of God, who inter- 


The chemiſts divide all bodies into three claſſes, - or King- 
doms; viz. Pofil, or Mineral; Vegetable; and Animal. 9 
KINGDOM. | FO CY 

Taſili may be diſtinguiſhed into, 1% Such: as are Natives of 
the earth; and, 29 Such as are auventitiour, and repoſited 
therein by any extraordinary means; as uakes; de- 


luges, Sc. 


FORUM, in antiquity, is uſed in divers acceptations : ſome- | conſtituent parts are ſo ſimple, and homogeneous, that there ' kl 


is no apparent diſtinction of veſſels, and juices; between the 
parts and the whole, 


ative Foffils are either ſimple, or compound, 


Simple Foss l Ls are thoſe, whoſe parts, however divided, are all 


of the ſame nature, i. e. of the ſame gravity, 
hgure, hardneſs, and mobility, 

Such is quickfilver, which, however divided, is always found 
the ſame, See MERCURy. 


magnitude, 


Compound Fos$11Ls are thoſe which may be divided into diffe- 


rent, or diſſimilar parts. 


As antimony, which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, 
and a metalline part. See Ax TIMON . 


The ſimple Foſſils are all metals, falts, ſtones, both vulgar and 


precious, and earths. SeeMETAL, SALT, STONE, and 
EARTH, 


The compound Foffils are all ſulphurs, all ſemimetals, or what 


we properly call minerals; and all bodies combined out of 
any two, or more of the preceding, either ſimple, or com- 
pound Foffils, SeeSULPHUR, and SEMINMET AL. 


Adventitious, or Foreign Foss 11s, include the ſubterraneous 


exuviæ of ſea and land animals, and even vegetables; as 
ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, ſtalks, c. which are found in 
great abundance, in divers parts of the earth. | 
Theſe extraneous Foſſils have employed the curioſity of ſeve- 
ral of our lateſt naturaliſts, who have each their ſeveral ſy- 
ſtem to account for the ſurprizing appearances of petrified 
ſea-fiſhes, in places far remote from the ſea, and on the tops 
of mountains: ſhells in the middle of quarries of ſtones : 
elephants teeth, and bones of divers animals, peculiar to the 
ſouthern climates ; and plants only growing in the eaſt, 
found in our northern and weſtern parts. See SHELIL, Cc. 
Some will have theſe ſhells, c. to be real ſtones, and ſtone 
plants, formed after the uſual manner of other figured 
22 and ſtone plants: of which opinion is our learned Dr. 
iſter. 
That author, though he allows of petrified ſhells on the ſea 
ſhores, will by no means agree, that there are any ſuch pe- 
trifactions in the midland countries. The ſhell-like ſtones, 
found in our quarries, he contends, are Lapides ſui generis; 
and never were any part of an animal. 
His reaſons are, that their matter, and texture, is perfectly 
the fame with that of the rock, or quarry, where they are 
taken; as iron-ſtone ſhells are all iron-ſtone; ſpar, or cry- 
ſaline, all ſpar, c. Add, that the quarries of different ſtone 
yield different ſorts of theſe ſhells ; and that there are no 
animals in nature, which yield any thing exactly like them. 
See STONE, 
But, 12 Theſe ſhells found under ground, are perfectly con- 
formable to thoſe in the ſea in figure, ſubſtance, magnitude, 
Sc. 29 The ſubſtance of theſe Foils differs eſſentially from 
the common ſubſtance of ſtones. It is true, we frequently 


find them covered, or incruftated with a mineral, or ftotiey 


matter, which has gradually inſinuated itfelf into the pores ; 
but it is eaſy diſtinguiſhing that matter from the fubſtance 
of the ſhell. . 
The common opinion is, that theſe i ſhells, with all other 
foreign bodies, found within the earth, as bones, trees, plants, 
Sc. were buried therein at the time of the univerſal deluge ; 
and that having been penetrated either by the bituminous 
matter, abounding chiefly in watery places, or by the falts 


of the earth; they have been preſerved entire, and ſometimes 

petrified, See DELUGE. | | | 

Others think, that thoſe ſhells, found at the tops of the high- 
eſt mountains, could never have been carried thither by the 


waters, even of the deluge ; inaſmuch as moſt of theſe a- 
quatic animals, by reaſon of the weight of their ſhells, al- 
ways remain at the bottom of the water, and never move 
but cloſe along the ground. nee 

They imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of 


the deluge, intermixed with the ſalt waters of the ſea, upon 


the ſurface of the earth, might well give occaſion to the 
production of ſhells of divers kinds in different climates ; and 
that the univerſal faltneſs of the water was the real cauſe of 
their reſemblance with the ſea ſhells, The lakes formed 
daily by the retention of rain, or ſpring water, produce dif- 
ferent kinds. | 


Others think, that the waters. of the ſea, and the rivers, 


with thoſe which fell from heaven, turned the whole ſurface 
of the earth upſide down; after the ſame manner as the 
waters of the Loire, and other rivers, which roll in a ſandy 
bottom, overturn all their ſands, and even the earth itſelf, 
in their ſwellings and inundations : and that in this general 
ſubverſion, the Shells come to be interred here, fiſhes there, 


trees there, Cc. See the Journ. des Sgavans, 17 15, p. 19. 


and Mem. de Treu. 1713. 8 
But no body has ſet this ſyſtem in a better light, than Dr. 


Woodward, in his Nat: Hi. f the Earth, That au- 


thor maintains, the whole maſs of earth, with ey thing 
belonging thereto, to have been ſo broke, and diſſolved, at 


the time of the deluge, that a new earth was formed in the 


boſom of the water, conſiſting of different ſtrata, or beds of 
2 . | terreſtrial 
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terreſtrial matter, ranged over each other nearly, according 
to the order of their ſpecific gravities. See STRATA, By 
this means, plants, animals, and eſpecially fiſhes, and ſhells, 
not yet diſſolved among the reſt, remained mixed and blend- 
ed among the mineral and foffil matters; which preſerved 
them, or at leaſt aſſumed and retained their figures and im- 
preſſions, either indentedly, or in relievo. 

Camerarius attacks this ſentiment of Dr. Woodward, and 
goes yet higher, He ſuppoſes, 1 That the greateſt part of 
the ſhells now dug from under ground, had been placed there 
before the deluge, that is, at the time of the creation, when 

God ſeparated the earth from the waters. 20 That without 
having recourſe to the diſſolution of the earth by the waters, 
one might ſuppoſe moſt of them to have flipped in at the 
chinks and crevices naturally happening after the waters were 
retired, and the earth ſufficiently drained. 30 That parti- 
cular inundations might have ſwept moſt of theſe ſhells into 
the places where we now find them, 4 That the fea may 
have wrought, or caſt up moſt of theſe ſhells through ſub- 
terraneous ſpiracles and canals. 5 That God has created 
divers ſtony and metalline bodies, perfectly like the vegeta- 
bles and animals, we ſee on earth, and in the fea, 

Too all theſe ſuppoſitions, Dr. Woodward, anſwers, 1% That 
it is no ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a number of 
ſhell-fiſh of the ſame ſpecies at once; and that purely with a 
deſign to deſtroy them all again ſo ſoon after: that among 
the foil ſhells of the ſame ſpecies it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
different ages: that ſome appear preciſely ſuch as we now find 
them in the ſpring, the ſeaſon when the deluge began : that it 
is not only ſhells, we find under ground, but alſo bones of 
quadrupeds, plants, and trees of extraordinary ſizes, and 
which are not of the number of aquaticks : and laſtly, that 
the waters were ſeparated from the earth on the third day ; 
and that none of theſe things were created, till afterwards, 
20 That, on the ſecond ſuppoſition, theſe ſhells would be 
diſpoſed perpendicularly, and not horizontally, as they are 
always found: that we ſhould ſometimes find them in the 
clefts of the earth, where in fact there are none but what 
are broke, 3® That we have no acquaintance with any 
of theſe pretended inundations : that they could never have 
brought ſhells, ſtags horns, and elephants teeth from America, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, to England, and other parts of Eu- 


rope; nor thoſe pines and beeches, frequently found far 


greater than any of our growth. Add, that theſe particular 
inundations muſt have riſen to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, and of conſequence muſt have been general. 4% On 
the fourth ſuppoſition it muſt be held, that God did not on- 
ly create all theſe ſeveral bodies in the entrails of the earth ; 
but their ſeveral parts, and the ſeparate pieces and fragments 
of thoſe parts; a piece of a ſhell, for inſtance ; a fide of a 
ſhell, which conſiſts of two; a ſhell void of the fiſh it ſhould 
contain; beards of corn, without the grain; pieces of ce- 
dar bark, without wood ; pieces of bullocks hides without 
fleſh and bones ; human ſkins without bodies ; a bone with- 
out the reſt of the ſkeleton; a tooth without the jaw, &c, 
Add, that the fofil ſhells have not only external, but eſſen- 
tial reſemblances to ſea-ſhells ; both, e. gr. yielding, by ana- 
lyſis, a quantity of ſea ſalt: That among the foil teeth of 
es, we meet with ſome apparently worn : and laſtly, that 
the ſhell- fiſn called Purple, has a long ſharp tongue, by 
means whereof it pierces other ſhells, and picks the fiſh out 
of them; and that in digging under ground we actually 
meet with divers of theſe ſhells thus pierced. Can. ſuch mi- 
nute thorough-paced reſemblances be the accidental effect of 
a luſus nature ? $5! | 
This is the ſubſtance of what has hitherto been advanced on 
the point, 
Fo SALT, fee the article SALT. 
#2ffil Woop, ſee the article WO OSD. 
FOSTERLEAN*, antiently ſignified nuptial gifts: much 
the ſame with what we now call jointure. See JOINTURE. 
The word is originally Saxon, and fignifies ciborum exhibitio, 
that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her maintenance, Po- 


tea ſciendum eft cui Foſterlean pertineat, vadiat hoc Brigdunia, | 


& plegient amici ſui. 


FOTUS, in medicine the ſame as fomentation. See F "Wo 


MENTATION. | 
FOVEA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather ſtomach ; 
called alſo Scrobiculus Cordis. See ANTICARDIUM. 
FOUGADES®, or Fou Ass E, in the art of war; a little 
mine, in manner of a well, ſcarce exceeding ten foot in 
width, and twelve in depth ; dug under ſome work, or poſt 
that is like to be loſt ; and charged with barrels, or ſacks of 
gunpowder, covered with earth. — It is ſet on fire like other 

mines, with a ſauciſſe. See MIN E. 85 


2 2 word is French: M. Huet derives it from focata, of focus, 


untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, perriwinkles, barnacles, or 

the like, ſtick or grow to her fides under water, In this ſtate, 

ſhe is ſaid to be eu 3 

Again, a rope is ſaid to be foul, when it is either tangled in 

it oY or hindered by another, ſo that it cannot run, or be 
» 2 | 


i A en e. | Caſters, &c. What belongs to each, ſee under 
FOUL, in the ſea language, is uſed when a ſhip has been long | Cafters, delongs c. 


FD v 


A ſhip is ſaid to make faut water, when bei * 
comes into ſuch — low water, —.— N fail, ſhe 
not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it gy teeldo 
tion of the water under her raiſes the mud from the we mo- 
and ſo fouls the N tom, 
FOUNDATION, that part of a builc:; "TY: 
ground: or, that maſs of ſtone, c. — under 
ing ; or upon which the -valls of the ſuperſtructure ee build. 
or, it is the coffer, or bed, dug below the level xe 
ground, to raiſe a building upon. See Bur DING SAM 
The Foundation either takes up the whole area and ext 
— building, 1 when there are to be vaults, cellars mods 
ike: or it is drawn in cuts, or trenches f 
are to be raiſed. e Wee 
The Foundation is properly ſo much of the maſ, 
as high as the ſurface of Fr ground; and is © 34% — — 
aeg to the load, or weight of the building it is to 
Sometimes it is maſiive, and continued under the 
ding; as in the antique arches, and aquæducts, a 
phitheatres: more uſually it is only in ſpaces, or intetvak: 
either to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacuities are at t x 
great a diſtance, in which latter caſe they make uſe of 15 
lated pillars, bound together by arches. ” 
That we may found our habitation firmly, ſays Sir H. Wott 
we muſt firſt examine the bed of earth, upon which we ; 
to build; and then the under-ciclings, or ſubſtruction whe 
antients called it. For the former, we have the general 
cept in Vitruvius, Subſtrucionis Foundationis fodiantur þ 5 
ant inveniri ad ſolidum & in ſolids : by which, he e 
not only a diligent, but even jealous examination of what the 
ſoil will bear; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſoli- 
dity, unleſs the whole mould through which we cut, have 
likewiſe been ſolid. i 
But how deep we ſhould go in this ſearch, he bas no where 
determined, as perhaps depending more on diſcretion, than 
regularity, according to the weight of the work: yet Palla. 
dio has ventured to reduce it to a rule; allowing for the cava- 
ſione, i. e. hollowing or under-digging, a ſixth part of the 
height of the whole fabrick, unleſs there be cellars under 
prone, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat lower. 
ir H. Wotton's Elem. of Architecture. 
The Foundations of buildings are either natural or artificial. 
— Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a very ſolid earth; 
in which caſe we need not ſeek for any further ſtrengthening. 
— Artificial, where the ground is ſandy, or marſhy, or have 
lately been dug. — In the former caſe, the architect muſt ad- 
Juſt the depth of the Foundation by the height, weight, c. 
of the building : a fixth part of the whole height is looked 
on as a medium : and as to thickneſs, double that of the 
width of the wall, is a good rule. 
W here the natural Foundation may not be truſted, they either 
fortify the ground by pallifying it, i. e. driving it full of piles, 
(ſee PALLIFICAT10N :) Or elſe lay large wooden planks at 
the bottom of the trenches dug for the Foundation. 
In ſome places they found the peers of bridges, and other 
buildings near the water, on ſacks of wool, laid like ma- 
traſſes ; which being well preſſed, and. greaſy, will never 
give way, nor rot in water, | 
FouNnDATION, is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment of 
a city, empire, or the like. WIRES 
The Romans. reckoned their years from the Foundation of 
Rome, ab urbe condita ; which we. ſometimes express by « 
U. C. Chronologers make 779 years from the paſſing out of 
Egypt, to the Foundation of Rome. - SeeEpocHa. _ 
FOUNDATION alſo denotes a donation, or legacy, either in 
money, or lands, for the maintenance. and ſupport of ſome 
community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. 
| SeeScnoor, HoseiTAL, COLLEGE, &c. 
Among the order of Auguſtins, there is a Foundation for — 
n of poor maids; and another for TC furniſhing | 
truſſes to poor le who have ruptures, or hernia s. 
FOUNDER, 7 — lays a —＋ — or . who ſounds and 


4 ” 


endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work of 
charity and piety. See FOUNDATION... 
The Founders of churches may preſerve to themſelves the rig 
of patronage, or preſentatzon to the living. See. PAT Ro- 
N AGE. beet a eF ed ch n G 
Foun DER, is alſo an artiſt that melts, or caſts metals 4 
various forms, for divers uſes; as guns, bells, ſtatues, bo ? 
types or printing characters; and other ſmall works, as can 
dleſticks, buckles, & c. | n *. 
The word in this ſenſe is formed of the French findre, 9 
vr fuſe.— In the Roman law they are called flatuarii. . 
From the different productions, or works of the ae 
they are differently denominated, as Founders 0 "Figure 
Bell Founders; Gun Founders ; Letter F under 3 a 


whole bull. 
nd ſome am- 


— 


DERY. 5 | 
FounDpER's Furnace, ſee the article FURNACE: 
. Moulds of FounDERs, ſee the article Mo ut 
Fou N DBE R' Preſs, ſee the article PRESS. ad to fai 
Fouxn p ER, in the ſea language. A ſhip is al a braking 


fea, when by an extraordinary leak, or a great 


o 


; her, ſhe is ſo filled with water, that ſhe cannot 
alan nor is able to ſwim under it, but ſinks with the 


wel ght thereof. 


G. in the manage, a diſorder in horſes, whereof 
— kinds, viz. * feet, and in the cheſt. | 
FouNDERING i the feet, ariſes from hard riding, ſore labour, 

reat heats, ſudden colds, &c. which inflame the blood, melt 
the greaſe, and make it deſcend downward to the feet, and 
there ſettle ; which cauſes ſuch a numbneſs, and pricking in 
the hoof, that the horſe has no ſenſe or feeling thereof, being 
hardly able to ſtand ; or when he does, ſhaking and tremb- 
ling, as if he had an ague. ; 1 s 
A horſe may * — ww when by wearing ſtreight ſhoes, 

velling upon hard ground. 
2 be — when he is foundered on his forefeet, and 
not his hindfeet, by his treading only on his hindfeet, and 
ſparing the other; or his going crouching and crippling on his 
ocks. 

porn though rarely, he is foundered on his hindfeet, and 
not his fore ; which is known by his ſeeming weak behind, 
and reſting as much as poſſible on the forefeet. 
The general methods of curing this diftemper, are firſt by 
parirg all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that the quick may be ſeen ; 
then bleeding him well at every toe; ſtopping the vein with 
tallow and roſin; and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his feet, 
ſtopping them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot as 
may be; which is to be renewed once in two days, for a week 
together 3 after which he is to have good exerciſe. 

Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, his feet 
are to be ſtopped with cows dung, kitchen fee, tar, and ſoot 
boiled together, and poured boiling hot into them. : 
FounDERING, in the cheſt or body, befals a horſe by eating 
too much provender ſudcenly, when too hot; as alſo by drink- 
ing too much upon travelling, when he is hot, and riding 
him after it. | 2 
The effect of which, is, that his body is oppreſſed with ill 
humours, which take away his ſtrength, and put him in ſuch 
condition that he can neither go, nor bow his joints; and 
being once laid, cannot riſe again, &c. his legs ſwell ; and 


eyes water; his noſe runs with white phlegmatic matter, &c. 
FOUNDERY,or Fou NDR x, the art of melting and caſt- 
ing all forts of metals; particularly braſs, iron, bell-metal, 
&c, SeeMETAL, Fus loN, c. | 

The word is alſo uſed for a place, or work-houſe, furniſhed 
with furnaces, or forges for this purpoſe. See FURNACE. 
FOUNDER Y of ſmall works, or the manner of caſting in ſand. 
The ſand uſed by the Founders, in caſting of braſs, &c. 
is yellowiſh, pretty ſoft, and greaſy ; but after it has been 
uſed, becomes quite black, by reaſon of the charcoal duſt uſed 
in the moulds, Every time they would uſe this ſand, they 


ſquare, placed over a kind of trunk, or box, into which it 
may fall from off the board, This tewing is performed with 
a roller, or cylinder, about two foot long, and two inches in 
diameter; and a kind of knife, made of the blade of a ſword : 


ſand, and at length turn it down into the box underneath. 


breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be caſt ; 
round this they put a frame, or ledge, and thus make a 
fort of mould. This mould they fill with the ſand before 
prepared, and a little moiſtened. Which done, they take 
wooden, or metalline models, or patterns of the things in- 
tended to be caſt ; apply them on the mould, and preſs them 
down into the ſand, ſo as to leave their form indented. 
Along the middle of the mould is laid half a little cylinder 
of braſs, which is to be the maſter jet, or canal for running 
the metal; being ſo diſpoſed as to touch the ledge at one 
ſide, and only to reach to the laſt pattern on the other. 
From this are placed ſeveral leſſer jets, or branches, reaching 


whole frame. 


This firſt frame thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide down, to 

take out the patterns, from the ſand : in order to which they 

firſt looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting in- 
rument, . | 

After the ſame manner they proceed to work the counter 

Part, or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, in a 


which entering holes correſponding thereto in the other, make, 


Pattern fall exactly on each other. 


ter, who after enlarging the principal jet, or canal of the 
Rs part, m_ a kind of knife, and adding the croſs 
r ca | in 
lin 2 * to the ſeveral patterns in both, and ſprink- 
oven. | 
When both parts of 
Join them together, 
their ſtarting or li 
Which is to come i 
the maſter jet, th 


pping aſide by the force of the metal, 
n flaming hot through a hole contrived at 


ſoon after begin to peel : he has a dry cough, which makes his | 


work and tew it ſeveral times over in a board about a foot 


with theſe two inſtruments they alternatively roll and cut the 


Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 


to each pattern, whereby the metal is conveyed through the | 


ame exactly like the former; excepting that it has pins, 
When the two are joined together, the two cavities of the | 


e frame thus moulded, is carried to the founder, or mel- 


r with mill duſt, ſets them to dry in an | 


the mould. are ſufficiently dried, they | 
by means of the pins; and to prevent | 


Vor. I. No * them in a kind of preſs, either | 


with ſcrews ; or, if the mould be too big, with wedges, 

The moulds thus put in preſs, are ranged near the furnace, 
to be in readineſs, to receive the metal as it comes out of the 
crucible, See FURNACE, | 

While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put in 
fuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, and four 
in diameter, See CRUCIBLE, 

The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like the 
ſmith's forge ; having like that, a chimney, to carry off the 
ſmoke ; a pair of bellows, to blow up the fire; and a maſ- 
ſive, or hearth, where the fire is made, and the crucible plac- 
ed. It is the uſe of this maſſive, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the 
furnace from the forge. See FOR G E. 

In the middle thereof is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 
wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into two, 
by an iron grate: the upper partition ſerves to hold the cruci- 
ble and the fewel ; and the lower to receive the aſhes. 

When the fewel, which is to be of dry wood, is pretty 
well lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the mid- 
dle, and cover it with an earthen lid: and to increaſe the 
force of the fire, beſides blowing it up with the bellows, 
they lay a tile over part of the aperture or cavity of the 
furnace. | 

'The metal being brought to a fluor, they fill the crucible 
with pieces of braſs, beaten in a mortar. To put them in, 
they make uſe of a kind of iron ladle, with a long ſhank at 
the end thereof, formed into a kind of hollow cylinder, out 
of which the picce is dropped. | 

Nothing, now, remains, but for the founder to take the 
crucible out of the fire, and carry it in a pair of iron 
tongs (whoſe feet are bent, the better to embrace the top 
of the crucible) to the mould: into which he pours it, 
through the hole anſwering to the maſter jet of each mould. 
Thus he goes ſucceſſively from one to another, till his cru- 
Cible is emptied, or there is not matter enough leit for ano- 
ther mould. 

Then, caſting cold water on the moulds, they take the 
frames out of the preſſes, and the caſt- works out of the ſand, 
which they work again for another caſting. Laſtly, they 
cut off the jets, or caſts, and fell, or deliver the work to 
thoſe who beſpoke it, without any further repairing. 


FoUNDERY of flatues, great guns, and bells.—— The art of 


caſting ſtatues in braſs, is very antient; inſomuch that its 
origin was too remote and obſcure, even for the reſearch of 
Pliny, an author admirably ſkilled at diſcovering the inven- 
tors of other arts, 

All we can learn for certain, is, that it was practiſed in all 
its perfection firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among 
the Romans : and that the number of ſtatues conſecrated to 
the gods and hero's, ſurpaſſed all belief. SeeSTATUE, 

The ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had each 
three thouſand ſtatues; and Marcus Scaurus, though only 
edile, adorned the Circus with no leſs than three thouſand 
ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the Circenſian games. 

This taſte for ſtatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, that it be- 
came a proverb, that in Rome the people of braſs were not 
leſs numerous than the Roman people. 

Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known, or 
practiſed before the ſeventeenth century, 

As to the caſting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were 
perhaps to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the an- 
tients.—All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were caſt in 
the fourteenth century ; though ſome fix the event to the 


year 1338; and others to 1380, See CANNON, Or p- 


NANCE, Oc, | 

The caſting of bells is of a middle ſtanding, between the o- 
ther two, — The uſe of bells is certainly very antient in the 
weſtern church ; and the ſame were likewiſe uſed in the 
church of the eaſt. But at preſent F. Vanſleb aſſures us, in 
his ſecond account of Egypt, he had found but one bell in 
all the eaſtern church, and that in a monaſtery in the upper 
Egypt. See BELL. 


The matter of theſe large works is rarely any ſimple metal, 


but commonly a mixture of ſeveral, as braſs, bell-metal, &c. 


We ſhall here give the proceſs in the Foundery of each. 


Method of caſting Statues, or Figures. —T here are three things 


chiefly required in caſting of ſtatues, buſts, baſlo-relievo's, 
vaſes, and other works of ſculpture ; viz. the mould, wax, 
and ſhell or coat. 

The inner mould, or core, (thus called from Ceur, as being 
in the heart, or middle of the ſtatue) is a rude, lumpiſh figure, 
a little reſembling the ſtatue intended. It is raiſed on an 
iron grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, and is ſtrengthened 
withinſide by ſeveral bars or ribs of iron. | 

It may be made indifferently of two ſorts of matter, at the 
diſcretion of the workmen, viz. Potters clay mixed up with 
horſe-dung and hair; or of plaiſter of Paris, mixed with 
fine brick-duſt, | 

The uſe of the core in ſtatues is to leſſen the weight, and fave 
metal, In bells it takes up all the inſide, and preſerves the 
ſpace vacant where the clapper is hung. In great guns it 
forms the whole chace, from the mouth to the breech : and 


in mortars, the chace, and chamber, 


The wax is a repreſentation Ws intended ſtatue in'wax, If 
4 it 


it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 
tor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the core itſelf, 
Though it may be wrought a-part in cavities moulded, or 
formed on a model, and afterwards diſpoſed and arranged 
on the ribs of iron over the grate, as before ; filling the va- 
cant ſpace in the middle with liquid plaiſter, and brick duſt ; 
by which means the inner mould, or core is formed in pro- 
portion as the ſculptor carries on the wax, 

When the wax (which is to be the intended thickneſs of the 
metal) is finiſhed, they fit little waxen tubes perpendicu- 
larly to it, from top to bottom; to ſerve both as jets for 
the conveyance of the metal to all parts of the work, and as 
vent holes, to give paſſage to the air, which would other- 
wiſe occaſion great diſorder, when the hot metal came to 
encompaſs it. By the weight of the wax uſed herein, is 


that of the metal adjuſted ; ten pounds of this laſt being uſed 


to one pound of the former, 

The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be co- 
vered with its ſhell ; which is a kind of coat, or cruſt laid 
over the wax; and which being of a ſoft matter, and even 
at firſt liquid, eaſily takes and preſerves the impreſſion of 
every part thereof, which it afterwards communicates to the 
metal, upon its taking the place of the wax between the 
ſhell and the mould. 

The matter of this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied according 
as different layers, or ſtrata are applied. The firſt is a com- 
poſition of clay and old crucibles well ground and ſifted, 
and mixed up with water, to the conſiſtence of a colour fit 
for painting. Accordingly, they apply it with a pencil, 
laying it ſeven or eight times over; letting it dry betwixt 
whiles, For the ſecond impreſſion they add horſe's dung, 
and natural earth to the former compoſition. The third im- 
preſſion is only horſe's dung and earth. Laſtly, the ſhell is 
finiſhed by laying on ſeveral more impreſſions of this laſt 
matter made very thick with the hand. 

The ſhell thus finiſhed is ſecured and ſtrengthened by ſeveral 


bands or girts of iron wound round it at half a foot's di- 


ſtance from one another, and faſtened at bottom to the grate 
under the ſtatue, and a-top to a circle of iron, where they 
all terminate. 


Here it muſt be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be ſo big, that it 


would not be eaſy to move the moulds when thus provided, 
it muſt be wrought on the ſpot where it is to be caſt, 

This is performed two ways: in the firſt, a ſquare hole is 
dug under ground, much bigger than the mould to be made 
therein; and its inſides lined with walls of freeſtone or brick. 
At the bottom is made a hole of the ſame materials with a 
kind of furnace, having its aperture outwards, In this is a 
fire to be lighted, to dry the mould, and afterwards melt 
the wax. Over this furnace is placed the grate ; and on this 
the mould, &c. framed as above explained, Laſtly, at one 
of the edges of the ſquare pit is made another large furnace 
to melt the metal, as hereafter mentioned, 

In the other way, it is ſufficient to work the mould above 
ground; but with the ſame precaution of a furnace, and 
grate underneath. When finiſhed, four walls are to be run 
up around it; and by the fide thereof a maſſive made for a 
melting furnace, —For the reſt, the method is the ſame in 
both. 

The mould being finiſhed and incloſed between four walls, 
whether under ground, or above it; a moderate fire is light- 
ed in the furnace under it ; and the hole covered with planks, 
that the wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes 
contrived for the purpoſe at the foot. of the mould, which 
are afterwards very exactly cloſed with earth, as ſoon as all 
the wax is carried off. | 

This done, the hole is filled up with bricks thrown in at 
random, and the fire in the furnace augmented, till ſuch 


time as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot ; which 


ordinarily happens in twenty-four hours. Then, the fire 
being extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, they take out 
the bricks, and fill up their place with earth, moiſtened, and 


a little beaten, to the top of the mould, in order to make it 


the more firm and ſteady. | 
Things in this condition, there remains nothing but to melt 


the metal, and run it into the mould. This is the office of 


the furnace above; which is made in manner of an oven, 


With three apertures; one to put in the wood, another for a 


vent, and a third to run the metal out at. From this laſt 
aperture, which is kept very cloſe all the time the metal is 
in fuſion, a little tube or canal is laid, whereby the molten 
metal is conveyed into a large earthen baſon over the mould, 


into the bottom of which all the big branches of the jets, or | 


caſts, which are to carry the metal into all the parts of the 
mould, are inſerted. 

It muſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or ſtop- 
ped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that upon 
opening the furnace, the braſs, which guſhes out like a tor- 
rent of fire, may not enter any of them, till the baſon be 
full enough of matter to run into them all at once: upon 


which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long iron | 
| rods, with a head at one end capable of filling the whole 


diameter of each tube, The hole of the furnace is opened 
| 2 


— 


FOU 


with a long piece of iron, fitted at the 
1 mould le in 2 inſtant. end of each pole; and 
he work is now finiſhed; at leaſt ſo mu 
caſting; the reſt being the ſculptor's 228 to the 
who, taking the figure out of the mould and ear y bulines; 
compaſſed withal, ſaws off the jets wherewith K. e 
vered over, and repairs it with inſtruments pro r 
as chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, c. Per to his an, 
The manner of caſting bells. — What has been hithert 
— caſting of ſtatues, holds, in proportion, of A 
. 1 - : Calti 
1 _ : all that there is particular in theſe latter, is 2; fol. 
Firſt, then, the metal is different; there beine nc. c@.. . 
metal of ſtatues, but no leſs than a fifth part n u un in the 
Secondly, the dimenſions of the core, and the was of bell, 
eſpecially if it be a ring of ſeveral bells that is Sh of belk, 
not left to chance, or the caprice of the workman : — 2 
be meaſured on a kind of ſcale, or diapaſon, whi ut muſt 
the height, aperture, and thickneſs neceſlary he a gives 
tones required, See DIaPyAsSoON, © ſever 
It need not be added, that it is on the wax 
mouldings, and other ornaments and inſcrip 
preſented in relievo on the outſide of the bell, are formed 
The clapper, or tongue, is not properly a part of 1 he 
but is furniſhed from other hands.—In Europe, it f _ 
of iron, with a large bunch at the extreme, and is c 0 al 
in the middle of the bell. In China it is on] Tr 
wooden mallet, ſtruck by force of arm againſt a wg: 
whence they can have but little of that conſonancy ſ - 
admired in ſome of our rings of bells, The Chinck — 
extraordinary way of increaſing the ſound of their bells 75 
by leaving a hole under the cannon; which our bell-four, 
1 * would reckon a defect. „ 
e proportions of our bells differ very muc 
the Chineſe, In ours, the modern 9 pad 
the diameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the brim — 
twelve times the height. ; 
Manner of caſting great guns, or pieces of artillery ——The 
caſting of cannons, mortars, and other pieces of artillery, is 
performed like that of ſtatues and bells; eſpecially as 4 
regards the mould, wax, ſhell, furnaces, &c. 

As to the metal, it is ſomewhat different from both; as bau- 
ing a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ſtatues; and 
only having half the quantity of tin that is in bells, i. e. at 
the rate of ten pound of tin, to an hundred of copper. A 
cannon is always ſhaped a little conical, being thickeſt of me- 
tal at the breech, where the greateſt effort of the gun» 
powder is made, and diminiſhing thence to the muzzle : ſo 
on if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, the breech 
is fix, 

Its length is meaſured in calibers, i. e. in diameters of the 
muzzle, Six inches at the muzzle require twenty calibers, 
or ten feet in length: there is about ; of an inch allowed play 
for the ball. | 

Letter FOUNDERY, or the manner of caſting printing letters, 
— The invention of printing letters we ſhall ſpeak of under 
the articles PRINTING, and LETTER. 
Their difference, kind, &c, has already been explained under 
the articles CHARACTER, e. 
The two things principally to be regarded in the caſting of 
letters, are the matter, and the matrices. 
The matter is a compound metal ; partly copper, and partly 
lead, mixed in a certain proportion, which every letter- 
founder regulates at his own diſcretion, and to which he 
frequently adds a certain quanti:y of ſome other metal or mi- 
neral, as his experience directs him, to render his compoli- 
tion the harder, 
The moſt uſual proportion of the two metals, is a hundred 
pound of lead to twenty or twenty-five pound of braß. Some 
(though not the beſt founders) uſe iron, inſtead of braß; in 
the proportion of a hundred pound of lead, to thirty or 
RT BUY of iron. | e 
Theſe metals are melted ſeparately in large crucibles; the 
braſs, or iron with antimony, and the lead by ifelf, When 
in fuſion they are mixed together; this fuſion and mixture 

are the moſt laborious parts of the letter-founders art. 
The matrices of the letters are pieces of copper, . 
the impreſſion of the intended character has been cut, of 

ſtruck in creux, by means of puncheons, &c. graven in re- 
lievo. See MAT RICE, PUNCHION, &c. * 
Each letter has its proper matrix; and there are part! 
ones ſor points, virgula's, figures, rules, head. piece ich 
other ornaments of printing: excepting the quadrats, "fon 
being only of lead, and not intended to leave any _ 0's 
are caſt without matrices, and only in moul 8: 
matrice a its punchion 3 „or iron, 

red. See ENGRAVING ia feel. 3 

The matrices being ſtruck, and touched up, or — 
where needful, are put each at the end of an 3 * 
incloſed between two thin pieces of board, 24 0 2 to 
ches ſquare; the two upper angles being 3 
compoſe an irregular hexagon. . 
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The principal parts of theſe moulds, which, as already men- 


; id between the ſlips of wood; are, 1® Two ſteel 
2 eee its ſcrew, to keep them faſt, at a diſtance 
| Sa che boards. 20 Two called long pieces. 30 A piece called 
the blank, which is what properly forms the body of the 


character, at the extremity whereof the matrice is put. 


© A jet. or caft ; which is a ſort of little funnel, to receive 
. the melted matter to the matrice. 5 A regiſter, 
ſerving to rejoin the two parts of the mould, after they have 
been opened to take out the letter when caſt. : 
On the outſide of the moulds are three other pieces, viz. 
the bow, at bottom; and two hooks a-top. The bow is a 
thick ſteel wire, two or three lines in diameter; and eight 
or ten inches long, bent in manner of a bow, or arch; 
whereof the lower piece of wood is as it were the chord, or 
ftring. One end is faſtened to the board, and the other, 
which is left at liberty, ſerves, by its ſpring, or elaſticity, 
to preſs and retain the matrice of the character againſt the ex- 
tremity of the blank, where the melted matter running in, 
makes the impreſſion. | 

The hooks a-top of the mould are alſo of wire, about the 
ſame fize with the bow, and about an inch and a half long; 
being faſtened, one of them to one board, and the other to 
the other. Their uſe is, to open the mould, and to take out 
the character when caſt, ſo as the workmen may not be 
incommoded with the heat. . ; : 

Every thing belonging to the mould being thus diſpoſed, they 
begin to prepare the matter, — The furnace, whereon the ba- 
ſon is placed for the metal to be melted in, is made of the 
fame matter as crucibles, It is uſually eighteen or twenty 
inches high, and ten or twelve in diameter. An iron grate 
horizontally placed, divides it into two: the lower part ſerves 
to hold the aſhes, and is furniſhed with the hole to let in the air. 
The wood is put in the upper part, through an aperture made 
over the grate. An earthen pipe ſerves to carry off the ſmoak 
out at a window, near which the furnace is ordinarily placed. 
Laſtly, a ſtone, or wooden ſtool, ſerves to ſupport the fur- 
nace, and raiſe it to a proper height for the workman to work 
ſtanding, 

Over the furnace is placed the melting baſon, or copper. It 
is about nine inches in diameter, and takes up the whole aper- 
ture a- top; being even luted to it all round, with potters 
earth. Its matter is a kind of pot metal; and that it may be 
fit for melting both hard and ſoft metals, it is divided into two 
equal parts, by a perpendicular partition, 

In this baſon they melt only the matter already prepared; that 
is, the mixture or compoſition made in the crucibles above 
mentioned, A little iron ladle ſerves to ſkim off the ſcoriæ 
or impurities from the ſurface of the melted metal. "Theſe 
ſcoriz are not all loſt, but ſerve to melt over again. 

Two workmen are uſually employed at each furnace. Each 
of them has his part of the baſon to empty; and they have a 
table or bench in common, where they lay the characters as 
faſt as they are caſt, 

To run the metal into the mould, the founder holds it in his 
left hand; and in his right a little iron ladle with a wooden 
handle, containing juſt enough for one letter, 

Having now filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours it into 
the jet or funnel, whoſe aperture is in the middle of the two 
hooks of the mould ; and thruſting his hand briſkly forward 
wherewith he holds the mould, makes the metal run into the 
matrix of the character; which without ſuch motion might 


FOU 


| The compoſitory is a wooden ruler, with a littiei eoge at do- 
tom, againſt which the letters are ranged. On the fame in- 

ſtrument the quadrats, rules, borders, &c. are adjuſted: 
When the letters are compoſed, they remain to be juſtified, 
both as to thickneſs and height, In order to this, they uſe a 
liztle copper-plate, which is their level. 
The juſtification, as to thickneſs, is made on a piece of mar- 
ble; and that for the height on an iron compoſitory. The juſ- 
tification of the height, is guided by the m of ſome body of 
characters already juſtified, : 
Letters are ſaid to be of their juſt height, when the part of 
the plate, or level, bears equally on the ſtandard m placed on 
its foot, in the little compoſitory, and the face of two let- 
ters newly caſt placed aſide of it to be juſtified: as to the thick- 
neſs, the juſtification is performed by laying the ſtandard let- 
ter flat on the little marble, and two new letters aſide of it; 
and thus levelling the three, with the plate. 
All that remains, is to dreſs the letters, 7. e. to cut the foot, 
or rather hollow it; and make that fort of groove which every 
letter has at bottom, preciſely oppoſite to the eye or upper 
part, or face of the letter. 
In order to this, they turn a long line of them upſide down in 
the juſtificator: which is an inſtrument of poliſhed iron or 
ſteel, conſiſting of two long pieces joined together by ſcrews. 
Between theſe two, they encloſe as many letters as it will 
hold, all placed againſt each other in the ſame fituation, as 
when compoſed for books ; excepting that the face in the for- 
mer caſe is downwards, and the foot a-top. When the juſti- 
ficator is full of letters, they ſet it on the table of the cutter, 
between two cheeks of wood; which preſſing it very tight, 
enable the workman to run his plane along the line of the 
letter thus inverted. 
This plane conſiſts of three parts; two ſteel, and the third 
wood, Of the ſteel ones, that at bottom conſiſts of two 
moveable ſteel plates, which may be drawn cloſer, or ſet 
further off, at pleaſure, by means of; two ſcrews. Within the 
interval between the two, they paſs the feet of the row 
of letters ; and thus is the plane kept from deviating. 
The ſecond part of the plane, anſwering to the bit of ſteel in 
the-common planes, conſiſts of two branches, and two ſcrews, 
which ſerve to raiſe or let down the ſteel, as the groove is to 
be cut deeper or ſhallower. The poſition of this piece of 
ſteel, which is four or five inches long, is almoſt perpendi- 
cular. | 
The laſt part of the plane, which is wood, ſerves to join the 
other two. Its form is that of an arch : one end of it is fa- 
ſtened to the poſterior extreme of the plates, and the other to 
the branches which carry the bit of ſteel : ſo that the three 
parts together make a kind of triangle, voided in the middle. 
The cutter is a ſteel inſtrument, with a wooden handle, in 
manner of a chiflel ; ſerving to pair off the rough wire edge 
of the letters when they are dreſſed. 
The letters are now fit for the printer's uſe. See Pa IN ING. 
The perfection of letters thus caſt, &c. conſiſts in their being 
all ſeverally ſquare and ftrait, on every fide ; and all, gene- 
rally of the ſame height, and evenly lined, without ſtooping 
one way or other ; neither too big in the foot, nor the head ; 
well grooved, ſo as the two extremes of the foot contain half 
the body of the letter; well grounded, barbed, and ſcraped ; 
with a ſenſible notch, &c. 

FOUNT, or FoxT, among printers, &c. a ſet, or quan- 
tity of characters, or letters of each kind; caſt by a Letter- 


pow cold before it arrived there. | founder, and ſorted. See LETTER. 
e then unbends the bow, opens the mould, and with one of | Woe fay, a founder has caſt a Fount of pica, of engliſh, of 


the hooks takes out the character; and without loſs of time 
uts it again, replaces the matrice, and caſts a new letter, 
It is incredible with what expedition and addreſs all this is done. 
The letter being caſt, they view it, before they break off the 
jet, to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe to throw it 
among the refuſe of the fount. 
fit be found compleat, the jet or tail is broke off; the ſu- 
perfluous metal, occaſioned by the mould's not being exactly 
Cloſed, taken off with a knife ; the long tailed letters, as F and 
hollowed at bottom, to give room for the maſſive of 
other letters to be placed underneath, 
ich the ſame knife they ſcrape the letter, to ſmooth its two 
broadeſt ſides, or faces, and fit them to be rubbed on the ſtone. 


pearl, &c. meaning, he has caſt a ſet of characters of theſe 
kinds. See Letter FOUNDERY, Cc. 

A compleat Fount does not only include the running letter ; 
but alſo majuſcules, or large, and ſmall capitals, ſingle let- 
ters, double letters, points, comma's, lines, borders, head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and numeral characters. | 

The letter-founders have a kind of liſt, or tariff, whereby they 
regulate their Founts, The occaſion thereof is, that ſome 
letters being in much more uſe, and oftener repeated than 
others, their cells, or caſes ſhould be better filled and ſtored 
than thoſe of the letters which do not return fo frequently, 
Thus the o and i for inſtance, are always in greater quantity 
than the 4 or 2. | 


They take care only to rub thoſe ſides : for fear of damaging This difference will be beſt perceived from a proportional 


a notch on one of the other ſides, which is to diſtinguiſh the 
des to the compoſitor when he ſets his forms, 


compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome others. 
Suppoſe a Fount of a hundred thouſand characters, which is a 


f © tone they grind them on, is a ſort of hard, coarſe-grained common Fount ; here the a ſhould have five thouſand ; the c 
1 e ſtone, placed horizontally; before which the workman three thouſand; the e eleven thouſand; the i ſix thouſand; 
Ik To fave his fingers from the friction, he has a kind of | the m three thouſand ; the # only thirty; and the x, y and x 


nger-ſtalls, made of ſome old piece of leather; with which 

© Covers the two fingers next the thumb: with theſe he works 
fach ſide of the letter backwards and forwards : to ſhift ſides, 

© makes | 
motion; ſo that the by - ſtander would eaſily be deceived, and 
10 oP to ſwear they had all the while rubbed on the ſame 


The letters thus groun 
ſcraped and brought 
des, viz. that of the not 


uſe of the thumb, but without diſcontinuing the 


d, are placed on the compoſitory, to be 
to the proper thickneſs on the two other tains, ſee 8 pRIN OC. ] 


not many more, 
But this is only to be underſtood of the letters of the lower- 
caſe ; thoſe of the upper having other proportions, which it 
would be here too long to inſiſt. on. See LETTER, CRHA- 
RACTER, Letter FOUNDERY. 

FOUNTAIN, Foxs, in philoſophy, a ſpring, or ſource of 
living water, riſing out of the ground. = 
For the phznomena, theory, origin, c. of ſprings or Foun- 


i ch, and its oppoſite, Thi Among the antients, the Funtains, or ſources of rivers, were 
times call compoſition. 9 | Ppolite A 18 they ong the ant! cu 5 6 
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held ſacred, and even worſhipped as a kind of divinities. 
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FounTAIN, or artificial 


F O U 


Seneca obſerves as much, in his forty- firſt epiſtle: and Ci- 


cero, |. iii. de Nat. Deor. c. 20. mentions, that the Roman 
prieſts and augurs uſed in their prayers and invocations to call 
on the names of the Tyber, and other rivers, brooks, and 
ſprings about Rome. The ſeventh inſcription in p. 94. of 
Gruter has, FONTIDIVINO ET GENIO NUMINIS 
FONTIS. See FoN TINALIA. 


| It was a point of religion, not to diſturb or muddy the 


waters in hy or bathing — Tacitus gives an inſtance 
hereof in Nero, Annal. I. 14. c. 22. And Struvius, Antig. 
Rom, Syntag. C. 1. p. 167. 


machine, or contrivance, whereby the water is violently ſpou- 
ted, or darted up; called alſo Jet d Eau. Sce JET & Eau, 
FLuip, Ec. 

There are divers kinds of artificial Fountains; ſome founded 


on the ſpring, or elaſticity of the air; and others on the 


preſſure or weight of the water, &c. 

The ſtructure of each hereof, being pretty, and curious, and 
affording a good illuſtration of the doctrine of hydraulicks 
and pneumaticks, ſhall be here explained, 


Conſtruction of an artificial FOUNTAIN, playing by the ſpring 


or elaſticity of the air.—A veſſel, proper, for a reſervoir, as 
AB, Tab. Hydraulicks, fig. 17. is provided of metal, glaſs, 
or the like; ending in a {mall neck c, a-top. Through his 
neck a tube is put, c a, traverſing the middle of the veſſel, 
till its lower orifice, d, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the 
bottom of the veſſel; the veſſel being firſt half filled with 
water. The neck is ſo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or con- 
denſing pipe may be ſcrewed upon the tube; by means 
whereof, a large quantity of air may be intruded through the 
tube into the water ; out of which it will diſengage itſelf, 
and emerge into the vacant part of the veſſel, and lie over 
the ſurface of the water, C D. 

Now, the water here contained, being thus preſſed by the 
air, which is e. gr. twice as denſe as the external air ; and 
the elaſtick force of air being equal to its gravitating 
force, the effect will be the ſame as if the weight of the 
column of air over the ſurface of the water, were double 
that of the column preſſing in the tube; ſo that the water 
muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout up, through the tube, with a force 
equal to the exceſs of preſſure of the included, above that 
of the external air. See AIR. 


Conftruftion of an artificial FOUN T A1N, playing by the preſſure 


of the water. Having the conveniency of a fund, or reſer- 
voir of water, in a place conſiderably higher than that 


where the Fountain is to be (whether that fund have been 


placed there by nature; or whether it have been raiſed for 
the purpoſe, by a proper engine, as a pump, ſiphon, ſpiral 
ſcrew, or the like) from the reſervoir lay vertical tubes for 
the water to deſcend through ; and to theſe vertical tubes, 
fit other horizontal ones, under ground, to carry the water 
to the place where the Fountain is to play. Laſtly, from 
theſe horizontal tubes erect other vertical ones, by way of 
adjutages, jets, or ſpouts; their altitude being much leſs than 


that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the ho- 


rizontal ones. | 

Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets ; and that to the height 
or level of the water in the reſervoir ; and this, howſoever 
any of the tubes be bent or incurvated—The demonſtration 
hereof, ſee under FLUIDS. 


Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at pleaſure : 
the tubes may be ſo proportioned as to yield any given quan- 


tity of water, in a given time; or ſeveral tubes of the 
ſame Fountain may be made to yield water in any given ra- 
tio: or, laſtly, different tubes may project the water to 
different altitudes. Rules for all which, the reader will 
find among the laws of FLV Ds. 

Theſe aerial, or aquatic Fountains, may be applied in va- 
rious manners; ſo as to exhibit various appearances: and 
from theſe alone, ariſe the greateſt part of our artificial wa- 
ter- works. | 

An inſtance or two, will not be diſagreeable. 


A FounTAIN ſpouting the water in various direftions,—Sup- 
poſe the vertical tube, or ſpout in which the water riſes, to | 
be AB (Tab. Hydraulicks, fig. 18.) into this, fit ſeveral other | 
tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique ; ſome inclining, o- 


thers reclining, as OP, MN, FL, Se. 

Then, as all water retains the direction of the aperture 
through which it is ſpouted that, iſſuing through A, will 
riſe perpendicularly ; and that through L, H, N, P, E will 


deſcribe arches of different magnitudes, and tending diffe- | 


rent ways. 

Or thus : Suppoſe the vertical tube A B, fig. 19. through 
which the water riſes, to be ſtopped a-top, as in A; and in- 
ſtead of pipes, or jets, let it be only perforated with little 
holes all round, or only half its ſurface, Then will the 
water ſpin forth in all directions through the little apertures, 


and to a diſtance proportional to the height of the fall of the 


water, 


And hence, if the tube A B be ſuppoſed the height of a. 


man, and be furniſhed with an epiſtomium, or cock at C; 


* . | 
FounTAIN, in hydraulicks, a 
_ ately immerged under cold water; the 


AFouNnTAin, the ftream wheredf raiſes, 


water as will be ſpouted up in an hour's time 3 


A FounTAIN that begins to play upon the lighting 
and ceaſes as they go out,—Provide two cylindrica 


FOU 


n opening the cock, the ſpectators i 
— will be covered with — We of no ſuch 
It muſt be here obſerved, that the diameters of the 
by which the water is emitted, muſt be confiderah] . 
thoſe of the tubes in which the water is broy 
reſiſtance of the air, and other impediments 
FLutd, break the force of the water, ; 


pertures, 
leſs than 
ght; left the 
ſpec thed under 


A Foun T AIN playing by the draught 20 the breath, — Suppoſe 
P 


A B, fig. 20. a glaſs or metalline ſphere; ue : E 
a tube, C D, having a little orifice in C, nd ein fitted 
moſt to D, the bottom of the ſphere. 
ſucked out of the tube C D, and the ori 


and reachin al. 
If now the 6 be 
hce C be imme;.. 
wat 
through the tube into the ſphere. wer will aſcend 


Thus proceeding, by repeated exſuctions, ti 

above half full of 8 3 and then applying the A C 
and blowing air into the tube; upon removins * 
the water wlll ſpout forth. f ung the mouth, | 
Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water ; the air 
rarified, will make the water ſpout as before. 
This kind of Fountain is called Pila Heronis, 
from the name of its inventor, 


being thereby 
or Hero's ball, 


and pl 
ball, — Provide a hollow braſs ball A, fig. 21. 96 


plate, that its weight may not be too great for th 

the water. Let the tube B C, e which * 
riſes, be exactly perpendicular to the horizon. 
Then, the ball being laid in the bottom of the cup, or ba- 
ſon B; will be taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained at 3 
conſiderable height, as A; alternately vibrating, or playin 
up and down. | OM 
Hence, as the figure of the ball contributes nothing to its 
reciprocal rife, and fall : any other body, not too heay 

may be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof; e. gr. a bird with its 
wings ſtretched forth. 

But, note, that as it is neceſſary the ball, when on the 
deſcent, ſhould keep the fame preciſe perpendicular, where- 
in it roſe (ſince otherwiſe it would miſs the ſtream, and fall 
downright ; ) ſuch a Fountain ſhould only be played in a 
place free from wind. 


4A FoUNTA1N which ſpouts water in form of a ſhower, —— 


To the tube wherein the water is to riſe, fit a ſpherical, or 
lenticular head, A B, fig. 22. made of a plate of metal, and 
perforated a-top, with a great number of little holes. 
The water riſing with vehemence towards A B, will be 
there divided into innumerable little threads, and afterwards 
broke, and diſperſed into the fineſt drops, 


A FouNnTAIN which ſpreads the water in form of a table- 


cloth. — To the tube A B, fig. 23. folder two ſpherical ſeg- 
ments C and D, almoſt touching each other ; with a ſcrew 
E, to contract, or amplify the interſtice or chink at plea- 
ſure, 

Others chuſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in a ſpherical, or 
lenticular head, fitted upon the tube, 

The water ſpouting through the chink, or cleft, will ex- 
pand itſelf in manner of a cloth. 


FounTAINS wherein the water ſpouts out of the figures of 


men and other animals. Since water may be derived or con- 


veyed by tubes in any ſituation, and always retains the di- 


rection of the aperture; all here required, is to incloſe tubes 
within the figures of men, or other animals, having their 
orifices in thoſe parts whence the water is to ſpout forth. 
From the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very caly 
to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of Fountams, and 
the various forms water may be put into by their means: 
all depending on the magnitude, figure and direction of the 
adjutages, or apertures. 


A FouNTAIN which when it has done ſpouting, may be turned 


like an hour-glaſs. — Provide two veſſels L M, and NO, 
fig. 24. to be ſo much the bigger as the Fountain is to play 
the longer ; and placed at ſo much the greater diſtance from 
each other, P N, as the water is deſired to ſpout the higher. 
Let B A C bea crooked tube, furniſhed in C with a cock ; 
and F E D another bent tube, furniſhed with a cock in 
D. In J and K are to be other leſſer tubes, open 20 
ends, and reaching near to the bottoms of the veſſels 1 
and LM: to which the tubes Q R; and 8 T are like 
to reach. | A neben 
If, now, the veſſel L M be filled with water; it will an 
through the tube B A, and upon opening the _ Fc 
ſpout up near to the height of K: and, after its fa 2 
will ſink through the little tube I, into the veſſel N * 
expel the air through the tube QO. At length, dt 
the water is emptied out of the veſſel L M; by ＋— ar 
machine upſide down, the veſſel N O will be 17 r p 
and make the water ſpout up through the cock n 
Hence if the veſſels LM, and N O contain Ju 4 10 
have a ſpouting clepſydra, or water clock, _ 2 
graduated or divided into quarters, minutes, Sc. 7 
under the article CLEPSYDRA- if candles 


ellels, 
OF 


, 


6 26. connect them b tubes open at 
"ks 2 2. 5 F. be. ſo that the 1 may deſcend out 
oe "the bigher, into the lower. To the tubes folder candle- 
a: ks, H, Cc. and to the hollow cover of the lower veſ- 
4 GF fit a little tube, or jet FE, furniſhed with a cock 
G and Teaching almoſt to the bottom of the veſſels, In G 
let there be an aperture, furniſhed with a ſcrew, whereby 
ater may be poured into C D. | . 

1 ichting the candles H, c. the air in the con- 

Then, upon lighting 5 I 

tiguous tubes becoming rarified thereby ; the water will be- 

gin to ſpout through EF. 
By the ſame contrivance may a ſtatue be made to ſhed tears 
upon the preſence of the ſun, 5 the 1 of candle, 
All here required, being to lay tu rom the cavity 
wr ke the air is rarified, to ſome other cavities near the 
and full of water. : 5 

Fo Ls AIN, With regard to architecture, is an aſſemblage of 
maſonry, ſculpture, &c. either for the decoration, or con- 
veniency of a city, garden, or the like. : 
Fountains acquire various denominations, according to their 
form, and fituation ; as ; 

Arched FounTAI1 u, that whoſe baſon and jet are placed per- 

ndicularly under the arch. Such are the Fountains of the 
Collonnade, and the triumphal water-arch at Verſailles, 

Baſm Fou x T AIN, is that with only a ſimple baſon, of any 
figure whatever; in the middle werf is a Jts ri 3 
or perhaps a ſtatue; or even a group of figures. As the Foun- 
ei 0 court of Buckingham houſe. : : 

Covered FOUNT AIN, a kind of pavillion, built of ſtone ; ei- 
ther inſulate, and ſquare ; or round; or multilateral ; or back- 
ed: and that, either with a projecture, or indenture ; in- 
cloſing a 3 and ſpouting, or OY hue : — _ 
ter thereof through one or more cocks ; in the middle of a 
ſtreet, ſquare, garden, court, or the like. — Such is that in 
Linen n e Doadcn 

incolns-Inn new ſquare, London. WP 

Cup FOUNTAIN, is that which, beſide a baſon, has likewiſe 
a cup of one ſingle piece of ſtone, or marble, ſupported on 
a ſhaft, br and receiving a jet, or ſpout riſing out 
of the middle thereof. 

As the Fountain in the court of the Vatican ; the cup whereof 
js of granite, and antique ; being brought from the baths of 
Titus at Rome, | 

Marine FouN r A1N, that compoſed of aquatic figures, as ſea 
divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other fiſhes, 
and ſhells. — Such is the Fountain of the palace Paleſtrina at 
Rome ; where a ſhell ſupported by four dolphins, ſerves as a 
cup, and ſupports a triton, that ſpouts water out of his con- 
cha marina, 

Naval FouNTAIN, is that made in form of a veſſel. —Such is 
that of the place d'Eſpagne at Paris, repreſenting a bark: 
That at Monte-Cavallo, repreſenting a galley or that 
before the vineyard Mattei at Rome, reſembling a boat, 

Open FouxTAIN, is any ſpouting Fountain with a baſon, cup, 
_ 3 * all open: as is frequent in our gardens, 
and the vineyards at Rome. | 

Pyramidal Fo N A1N, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or cups, 

ranged in ſtories over each other, and diminiſhing all the way ; 
_ paring by a hollow ſtem, or ſhaft —As the Fountain 
ot Monte-Dragone at Freſcati. 
Or elſe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles ; the water 
whereof in its fall makes nets in divers ſtories, and repreſents 
a -_ 4 33 — As that at the head of the caſ- 
cades at Verſailles, | | 

Ruſtic FoUNT ain, is that formed, or enriched with rock- 
work, ſhell-work, petrifactions, Qc. 

Satyric FounT AN, a kind of ruſtic Fountain, in manner of a 
grotto; adorned with termini, maſcaroons, fauns, ſylvans, 
TC pay wy” other ſatyrical figures, ſerving for ornaments 
as well as jets d'eatt. 

Tpouting FounTain, or jet Peau, is any Fountain, whoſe wa- 
ter 1s darted forth impetuouſly through one, or more jets, or 


adjutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, folds, or the | 


like. See JET eau. 
Spring Foun TA N, a kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream of water, 


itluing out of a ſtone, or hole in a wall, without any deco- | 


ration,—Such is the Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 


Statuary FOUNTAIN, that which being opened and inſulated, or | 


even backed, is adorned with one or more ſtatues, by way of 
210 ing, or crowning.— As the Fountain of Latona at Ver- 
allles; and that of the ſhepherd at Caprarola. | 
here are alſo ſtatues, which ſpout forth water at ſome of their 
parts; or at ſea ſhells, vaſes, urns, and other attributes of the ſea. 
rad OUNTAIN, that where the principal ornaments are 
or e attributes, arms, or cognizances of the perſon who erect- 
t—Such are the Fountain of St. Peter in Montorio, re- 
em ling a caſtle flanked with towers, and donjons, repre- 
eating the arms of Caſtile; and fome other Fountains at 
ome ; among which are the flower-de-lis, and the dove, the 
1 of the family of pope Innocent X. 
— ink. is a ſort of pen, contrived to contain a great 
wes writer a long time, without a neceſlity of taking fr 


The Fountain. 
0 1. I, 


nd let it flow by gentle degrees; ſo as to ſupply | 


— 1— Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 5. con- 


FO W 


ſiſts of divers pieces, F, G, H, of braſs, ſilver, &c, wheresf 
the middle piece F carries the pen, which is ſcrewed into the 
inſide of a little pipe; which again is ſoldered to another pipe; 
of the ſame bigneſs, as the lid G; in which lid is ſoldered a 
male ſcrew, for ſcrewing on the cover; as alſo for ſtopping 
a little hole at the place, and hindering the ink from paſſing 
through it. At the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, 
on the outſide whereof the top cover H may be ſcrewed. In 
the cover there goes a port- crajon, to be ſcrewed into the laſt 
mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe, into 
which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. 
To uſe the pen, the cover G muſt be taken off, and the pen 
a little ſhaken, to make the ink run more freely. 
FOUR. Cul de four, ſee the article Cu L. 
FO URCH E E, or FovxcHx, in heraldry.— A croſs Pourchee 
is that forked at the ends. See CROSS. | 
Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities turn- 
ing in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas the true 
croſs Fourchee, i. e. forked, has its forks compoſed of ſtrait 
lines, and blunt ends.—Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 33. 
FOURCHER, an antient law term, ſignifying a putting 
off, prolonging, or delaying an action. = 
As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not, delivering 
that we have to ſay, in ordinary time; ſo by fourching we pro- 
long a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter ſpace. 
In Stat. We/ftm. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe words : *©* copar- 
* ceners and joint tenants ſhall no more urch, but only 
< ſhall have one eſſoin, Oc. and anno 6 Edv. I. cap. 10. 
it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe; © the defendants ſhall be put to 
„ anſwer without fourching,” &c. In the Latin it is called 
furcare, and is uſed where a man and his wife do eſſoin ſeve- 
rally. Caveat vir & mulier implacitati, quod ſemper in eſſonio 
alterius alter compareat, quamdiu furcare poſſint ; & cum ultra 
non poſſint, concurrant coram eſſonio in ſuis locis + alter autem 
earum tantum unum eſſonium de malo lecti habere pote/t, Heng- 
ham mag. cap. q. | 
4 Lp TTE. Fer de FouRCHETTE, ſee the article 
ER, | 
FOURTH, in muſick, one of the harmonic intervals, or 
concords. See CONCORD. 
The Fourth, is the fourth in order of the concords. It con- 
ſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the ratio of 
4 to 33 1. e. of ſounds produced by chords, whoſe lengths 
are to each other as 4: 3. See CHoRD, and INTERVAL. 
It is called Fourth, becauſe containing four terms, or ſounds 
between its extremes ; and three degrees: or, as being the 
fourth in the order of the natural ſcale from the fundamental, 
See DEGREE. 
The antients call the Fourth, Diateſſuron, and ſpeak of it as 
the firſt and principal of all concords; and yet the moderns 
find it one of the moſt imperfect. It is ſo very barren, and 
jejune, that it affords nothing good, either by multiplication, 
or diviſion, | | 
The redundant Fou R TH is a diſcord compoſed of the ratio's of 
27 to20; and of 4 to 5. See DiscorD. 
Arches of the FOURTH Point, ſee the article AR n. 
Fou R TH Rate, ſee the article RATE. 
FOUT GELD, or FooroET p, ſee Foo rOGEI HD. 
FOWL, in its general ſenſe, is of equal import with bird. 
See BIRD. | | 
Fow I, is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of poultry, or 
the larger ſort of birds both domeſtic and wild, either bred 
up, or hunted, for the table, | 
Such are turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild 
and tame; pheaſants, partridges, pidgeons, ſnipes, &c, See 
FowLING. 
Tame Fo w, are a neceſſary part of the ſtock of a country 
farm; and yield conſiderable ſervice and profit by their eggs, 
brood, feathers, dung, &c. | | 


They may be kept at a very eaſy expence near any highway | 


ſide ; as being able to ſhift for themſelves the greateſt part of 
the year, by their feeding on inſets, worms, ſnails, glean- 
ing, or almoſt any thing eatable. | 


The oldeſt hens are always the beſt for ſitting; and the 


younger for lay ing; but no fort will be good for either, if kept 
too fat. 

The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is from two years old 
to five; and the moſt proper month to ſet them in, is Febru- 
ary ; though it may be done to good purpoſe any time between 
that and Michaelmas. One cock will ſerve ten hens: a hen 
ſits twenty days, whereas geeſe, ducks, turkeys, fit thirty. 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, or hempſeed, it is faid, make 
them lay faſter than any other food ; and the ſame buckwheat, 
either whole, or ground, and made into a paſte, fats them 
apace ; though the common food for that purpoſe is barley- 


meal, or wheat-flower, ſoaked in milk, or water, made into 


a paſte, and crammed down their throats twice a day, till 
they will hold no more. A gooſe will ſcarce fit on any but 
her own eggs: a hen, indifferently on all. 

The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt ; and thoſe that begin 
to lay the ſooneſt ; as they have a chance of hatching twice in 
one year, They begin to lay in the ſpring ; and lay twelve 
or ſixteen eggs. Green geeſe are begun' to be fattened at a 
month old; and will be fat in a month more. Old geeſe are 
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chiefly fattened at ſix months old, in, or after the harveſt, + 


a wild gooſe, if red footed, is old, and hairy; but if white 
footed, and not hairy, ſhe is young. | 
When the eggs are ſet under a hen, or other Fowl, it is neceſ- 
ſary to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe goes to 
feed, to note whether ſhe minds to turn them upſide down, 
or not; that if ſhe neglect that office, it may be done for 
her. See EGG, FEATHER, Ec. | 

FOWLING, the act, or art of catching birds with nets, 
birdlime, decoys, and other devices; as alſo of breeding up 
the ſame. See FO WI, BIRDLIME, and BAaT-rFowL- 
ING, 

FowLinG is alſo uſed for the purſuing, and taking of birds 
with hawks, falcons, and other birds of prey; more properly 
called Falconry. See FALCONRY. 

FowLinG-PIECE, a portable fire-arm for the ſhooting of 

birds. See FIR t-Arm. 
Of Fowling-pieces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which have 
the longeſt barrel, viz. from 5; foot, to 6; with an indiffe- 
rent bore, under the harquebus ; though for different occa- 
ſions they ſhould be of different ſorts, and ſizes. But in all, 
it is efſential the barrel be well poliſhed and ſmooth within ; 
and the bore all of a bigneſs, from one end to another ; which 
may be proved by thruſting in a piece of wood, cut exactly 
to the bore of the muzzle, down to the touch-hole, | 

FOX Hunting, ſee the article Fox HUNTING. 

FRACTION, in arithmetic, a part, or diviſion of an unite, 
or integer: or, a number which ſtands to an unite in the re- 
lation of a part to its whole, 

The word literally imports a broken number, See NUMBER, 
Fractions are uſually divided into decimal, ſexageſimal, and 
vulgar. 

Pe decimal, and ſexageſimal Fractions, ſee DEC1MAr, and 
SEXAGESIMAL Fractions. 

Vulgar FRAcT1oNs, called alſo ſimply, Fractiais, are always 
expreſſed by two numbers, the one wrote over the other, with 
a line between them. 

The lower, called the denominator of the Fraction, denotes the 


unite, or whole, that is divided into parts ; and the upper, | 


called the numerator 4 the Fraction, expreſſes the parts given, 
in the preſent caſe, See NUMERATOR, and DENOMiI- 
NATOR, 
Thus, two third parts of a line, or other thing, are wrote 33 
Where the denominator 3 ſhews, that the whole line is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numerator 
2 indicates or aſſigns two of ſuch parts. 
Again, twenty-nine ſixtieths is wrote 45 ; where the nume- 
rator 29 expreſſes 29 parts of an integer divided into 60; and 
the denominator 60 gives the denomination to theſe parts, 
which are called /xtzeths. | 
The real deſign of adding the denominator, is to ſhew what 
aliquot part the broken number has in common with unity, 
See DENOMINATOR, c. 
In all Fra#:ens, as the numerator is to the denominator ; ſo 
is the Fraction itſelf, to the whole whereof it is a Fraction. 
Thus, ſuppoſing 43 of a pound equal to 15 s. it is evident, that 
3:4: : 15 : 20, Whence it follows, 1“ That there may 
be infinite Factions of the ſame value, one with another; in- 
aſmuch as there may be infinite numbers found, which ſhall 
have the ratio of 3: 4. SceRAT1o, 
Fractions are either proper, or improper. 

Proper FRACTION is that where the numerator is leſs than the 
denominator ; and conſequently the Fraction leſs than the 

whole, or integer; as 18. See PROPER. 
Improper Fx Ac lo is, where the denominator is either equal 


to, or bigger than the denominator; and, of courſe the 
Fradtion equal to, or greater than the whole, or integer, as 


35 ; or 5-3 Or 33. See IMPROPER. 
Fractions, again, are either ſimple or compound. | 
Simple FRACTIONS are ſuch, as conſiſts of only one numerator, 
and one denominator z as 2, or 574, &c. 
Compound FRACT10Ns, called alſo Fraions of Fractions, are 
ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators, and denominators ; as 
5 of 55 of 5 of 35, &c. 
Of Fractions, thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe numera- 
tors have the ſame ratio to their denominators, — Thoſe are 
greater, whoſe numerators have a greater ratio; and thoſe 
leſs, which have leſs: thus, 3+=#=75=35=z. But 24 
is greater than x ; and # leſs than 18. | 
Hence if both the numerator, and denominator of a Frac- 
tion, as #, be multiplied, or divided by the ſame number, 2; 
the facta in the former caſe, x, and the quotients in the lat- 
ter, 2, will conſtitute Fractions, equal to the firſt Fraction 
given. 
The arithmetic of Fractions conſiſt in the reduction, addition, 
ſubtraction, and multiplication thereof. N | 
Reduction of FRACTIONS.—1?T9 reduce a given whole number 
into a Fraction of any given denominator, —Multiply the given 
integer, by the given denominator : the fatum will be the 
numerator, Thus we ſhall find 3 2 27; and 5 2 23 and 
7 =, Cc. : | N | 
If no denominator be given, the number is reduced to a Frac- 
tion, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator, Thus 2, 
N 


29 O 


cuauſe in all multiplications, as unity is to the 


20 To reduce a given Fraction to its loro 
a Fraction, equivalent to a given Fra&ion (33). b 

in leſs numbers—divide both the numerator Pad ut expreſſed 
nator 48 by ſome one number, that will 2 denomj. 
without any remainder, as here by 4. on " 
12 make a new Fraction, 22, equal to 22 quotients 5 ang 
And if the diviſion be performed wit "tt 
that will divide them both; the Fra 
2 terms. 

o find the greateſt common diviſor of tibo ti Ix 
the greater by the leſs: then Ge . diviſor * 
by the remainder thereof: again, divide the diviſor * 
cond diviſion by the remainder of the ſecond; and 0 age 
there remain nothing. The laſt diviſor is the preatey,. 
meaſure of the given numbers. See M x a «< URE n 
If it happen that unity is the only common meaſu; "IF 
numerator and denominator , then is the Fra&im 1 aro 
of being reduced any lower, ec 
3 To reduce two, or more Fractions to the 
i. e. to find Fractions equal to the given 
ſame denominator, — If only two Fra#ioms be given 
tiply the nutherator, and denominator of each, b the _ 
minator of the other: the products given are tans h = 
tions required, ag 
Thus + and 4 make 77 and 53. If more than two be 
given, multiply both the numerator and denominator of « h 
into the product of the denominators of the reſt. Thu 

"2 


F.. 21.7. . 

4* To find the value of a Fraction in the known parts of its in- 
teger, — Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to know what i; 
Ts of a pound; multiply the numerator ꝙ by 20, the num. 
ber of known parts in a pound, and divide the product by the 
denominator 16, the quotient gives 116. Then multiply the 
remainder 4 by 12, the number of known parts in the next 
inferior denomination ; and dividing the product by 16, 2. 
FW the quotient is 3 d. So that 22 of a pound — Pp ” 
5? To reduce a mixed number, as 44 into an improper Fraction 
of the ſame value. —Multiply the integer, 4, by 12, the de- 
nominator of the Fraftion ; and to the product 48 add the 
numerator ; the ſum 59 ſet over the former denominator, 27, 
conſtitutes the Fractian required. 5 
69 To reduce an improper Fraction into its equivalent mixed 
number. — Suppoſe the given Fra#ion 52 ; divide the nume- 
rator by the denominator ; the quotient 44+ is the number 
ſought. 

7? To reduce a compound FraQtion into a fimple one, — Multi- 
ply all the numerators into each other for a new numerator ; 
and all the denominators for a new denominator, Thus # of 
3 of + reduced, will be 7. 

Addition of vulgar FRACT1oNs,—1® If the given Frafims 

have different denominators, reduce them to the ſame, 'Then, 
add the numerators together, and under the ſum write the 
common denominator.— Thus, e. gr. ++ #3 HE 177 
And 1 ＋ 2 T4 +2 +33 +55 =12 =1 $=182 
29 If compound Fractions are given to be added; they muſt 
firſt be reduced to ſimple ones; and if the Fra#ions be of dif- 
ferent denominations, as £ of a pound, and + of a ſhilling, 
they muſt firſt be reduced to Fractions of the ſame denomina- 
tion of pounds. 
30 To add mixed numbers : the integers are firſt to be added; 
then the fractional parts: and if their ſum be a proper Frac- 
tion, only annex it to the ſum of the integers, If it bean 
improper Fraction, reduce it to a mixed number, adding the 
integral part thereof to the ſum of the integers, and the frac- 
tional part after it. Thus, 55+44==105. 

Subtraction of FRACTIONS, — 12 If they have the ſame com- 
mon denominator, ſubtra& the leſſer numerator from the 
greater, and ſet the remainder over the common denominator. 
Thus from +2 take 55, and there remains +5. 

29 If they have not a common denominator, they muſt be re- 
duced to Fractions of the fame value, having a common deno- 

minator, and then, as to the firſt rule, — Thus, iI 
77 4=45- 1 . 
30 To ſubtraft a whole number foe a mixed number; or on 
mixed number from another. — Reduce the whole, or mixe 
numbers to improper Fra#ions, and then proceed as in the 
and ſecond rule. | od 

Multiplication of FRAcT1oNns.—1? If the Faction, prope : 
be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another ah 
new numerator, and the denominators for a new denominator. 
— Thus + into £ produces 35. 
29 If cn of 2 be a mined. or whole number, it 1 1 
reduced to an improper Fraction; and then proceed 25 Jo 
laſt rule. Thus £ into 52, gives 324 ; and 4 into g z les 
In multiplication of Fraftions, obſerve that the Prod 


N. iplicator 3 be- 
in value, than either the multiplicand, or be e catof 


ity is to ei- 
ſo is the multiplicand, to the product: or, as unit “ ty 
ther factor, ſo is the other factor, to the product. 1 1 cory 
is bigger than either factor, if the Fractians R 
therefore either of them muſt be greater uy 51 vill þ 
Thus in whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied by Wherefore in 


as 1: 5 8 403 0 f 858 e Fragims 
a+ . b xp. q "n 1 * 


ft bern, i. e. to fn, 


h the greateſt number 
ion is reduced tg Its 


5 


ſame denominatim; 
ones, and with the 
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| 3 1 5 4 44; or 46 14:4. 8 c ac 

| Ink han 14 L or y wherefore either of them | tiplied, + and As the product will be, 77 

' * 1 x | | | 
muſt be bigger than 1. s e propoied be 


. . p_ a | ac 
Dae ee R — ow 4 Jenominator of the diviſor, by the { Or, ſuppoſe the Fractions required to be divided, — and 
th ſi , | 


he dividend ; the product is the numerator of | bd 

. "Then multiply the numerator of the diviſor, a 55 & Tos | = 
7 the go” one of the dividend, the product is the deno- D ; the quotient will be — — = = —, 
e. of the e f 7 gg 95 . 3 4 bd a abd # 

: ividend, diviſor, or bot Who | | | : 14 

2 29 . „ to improper Traction: : and if they be | Hence, as a= : the product of à into —, that is; of an 
: ee Fractions, reduce them to ſimple ones; and pro- I d 
0 ˖ firſt rule. | A 3 * Ag N F 
l * 0 gr 2 ions; obſerve that the quotient is always integral quantity into a Faction, — — = —, Whence it 
3 than the dividend; becauſe in all diviſion, as the divi- d 1 a 


ity. ſo is the dividend to the quotient; as if 3 appears, that the numerator of the Fraction is to be multi- 
ſor is to the — Ms 353: 1::12 : 4. Now 3 is greater plied by the integer, 


2 divide 12, . | 4. 
a fore 12 muſt be greater than 4: but in Frac- | ._ a c 8 8 
2 ak 3 FO + 35 —— e, J is leſs than 13 where- Hence alſo the quotient of — by a, that is, of the broken bn 
, ö , 8 20 | 
« fore 4 mult alſo be leſs than 35. . 4 4 9 1 : 4 
g FaacTIoNs in ſpecies, or algebraic guantities. 10 To redute ; | 5 c 1 c l 
E Fractions in ſpecies to their leaſt terms,—The. numerators and | quantity, divided by the whole one, — -. \ 
- denominators are to be divided by the greateſt common divi- 8 44 ad | N 
aan = | i Beſide the common notion of a Fra#iom, there is another 1 
i or, ee eee ee neceſary, to be underſtood, Thus, il 
| is reduced to a more ſimple one | Suppoſe à of 20s. or a pound ſterling, were the Fra#ion - g 
a Thus the Fraction f | 4 this Fran inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may be } 
5 203 cConſidered as a fourth part of three pounds; that is, by 


el by dividing both @ a c and 3. by c: and — is re- taking as many of the integers, as the numerator expreſſes 


667 (viz. 3.) and dividing them by 4, the denominator ; for then 
: b | 7 the quotient of the ſame value will ariſe for 4) 60 6. 
e duced to a more ſimple one — by dividing both 203 and 15 . This ſhews the reaſon of that manner 2a expreſ- 
Re vo 5 23 e ſion uſed by geometers and algebraiſts, who read 8 thus, 
5 667 by 29 3 and is reduced to _— by dividing by 4 Gvided by þ 
y 4 1 | Logarithm of a FRACTION, ſee LoGaARIiTHm. 
n 29 c. And fo = becomes by divid- Fong; of. fine FR ACTIONS, ſee CALCcuLvUs, and 
: 6a mn en eb 9 55 2045 FRACTURE, in medicine and chirurgery, a breach, ot 
| e becomes rupture of a bone; or, 4 ſolution of continuity in a bone. 
„ ing by 3 4. nr = when it is cruſhed or broken, by ſome external cauſe. See 
2 by dividing by a—b. Box E. 


29 To reduce Fractions in ſpecies to a common denominator. — In Frafures, the bone is either broken breadth-wiſe, that 


The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denominator of ny Eff. 82 Tg length-wiſe, which laſt is properly called 
the other * + ä a Fiſure. e FTISSURE. : 

8 2 * f Tranſverſe Fra#ures are more eaſy to diſcover, but more dif- 
Tbus, having h 1 ot 9. n one ficult to cure than longitudinal ones. A Hucture in the 


of 4 , | middle ok , _ F dangerous m_ 2 the articula- 

_ | 3 | tion. en the Fracture is attended with a wound, con- 
— ws by d, and allo the terms of the other 4 * #4 08; Gay tuſion, &c, or when the bone is ſhattered into ſeveral pieces; 
, TY 1 | it is highly dangerous. A Fracture of the femur in adults 

will become — and —, whereof the common denomina- is rarely, if ever cured ; but there ſtill remains a lameneſs, 
? 34 | ED Fradtures of the leſſer bones are uſually cured in ſeven or four- 

| 1 a ac teen days; thoſe of the greater, in twenty or forty days. 
ſt tor is þ d. And thus à and —, or — and — become — In the cure of Frafures, the chirurgeon has two things to 
* - 1 4 8 attend to: firſt to reſtore the fractured bone into its natural 
g. 45 ſituation; and to keep it tight with ferulæ, or ſplinters, and 
45 and bandages : in which caſe nature takes on herſelf the office of 


healing and conglutinating it, by forming a callus thereon, 


c | 
l; But where the denominators have a common diviſor, it is | See CALLUS, 
= ſufficient to multiply them alternately by the quotients. If there be an inflammation, it muſt be cured before any 
an 42 a3 | a3 4 thing be attempted about the Hacture. If the bone happen 
he Thus the Fraction — and — are reduced to theſe — to be broke again, it never breaks in the callus, but at a di- 
IC | ze "Oy | 3 4] ſtance from it. After ſetting, or replacing the fractured bone, 
hs bleeding is required, to prevent any lodgment of blood on 

m- and —, by multiplying alt | the part aggrieved, by the violence upon the fibres. 
the 1.4 F Cedny Ly NE quotionts: e 20g A Fracture of the cranium is uſually certain death, without 
2 d, ariſing by the diviſion of the denominators by the com- „ ttepanning. See TREPANNING, | . 

mon diviſor þ. Capillary FRACTURE, fee the article CaPILLATION. 


Addition and ſubtraction of Fraction in ſpecies. The proceſs FRANUM, orFrEnUm, Bridle, in anatomy, a name 
is in all reſpects the ſame in ſpecies as in numbers. E. gr, Liven to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining; and 
| curbing the motions of the parts they are fitted to. 


| a * . . 
Suppoſe it be required to add the Fractians — and Ta Theſe, FrxANUM Lingue, or Bridle of the Tongue, is a membranous 


one 3 4 ligament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, 

ced | ad zel fauces, and lower part of the mouth. See TonGvusx. 

irſt when reduced to the ſame denomination. will be — and — | In ſome ſubjects, the Frænum runs the whole length of the 
. 34 34] tongue, to the very tip: in which caſes, if it were not cut, 

ſed | a dÞ+bec pk it would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. 

Ir 2 conſequently their is —rdrrtendn gs FRANUM of the Penis, is a ſlender ligament, whereby the 

or, | bd repuce is tied to the lower part of the glans. See PEN IS. 

1 ee | | Tet ature varies in the make of this part ; it being ſo ſhort in 
245 So, if the Fraction T were to be ſubtracted from —: grow we reg b- _— = would not admit of perfect : 
156 N WS 123 . There is alſo a kind of little Frænum, faſtened to the lower 
A having reduced them, they will be — and —; as before. | Part of the clitoris, See CLiTOoRIS. 

5 e 335 FRAIGHT“, or Fx IRH, in navigation and commerce, 
wy 8 1 „ 1 25 | the hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it; for the conveyance 
4 Their difference, therefore, is : | and carriage of goods, from one part, or place, to another: 
coy 1 | '"Þ | 10 5 2 oy _ * 8 8 8 Nr and the merchant, 
rp wUitiplication and diviſion of Fractions in | ſpecies, — Here for the Hire, and uſe. of: a; reſfel. © HARTER-PARTY. 
'be, ol wo procels is perfectly the ſame as in vulgar arithmetic, | 25 * K* 2 Nur e ia 4 I ns 
ein > = + Er. ſuppoſe the factors, or Fractiens, to be mul- | n S it Boos the Gorman 3 ame 
ions ö * 19813 * 4 | OL | 


as &. <4 n+ 4 1 


4 


Flemiſh Vrachi, ſignifying Carriage. 8 
| | „ 
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F R A 


The Fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the rate 
of ſo much for the voyage, by the month, or per tun, 
Fraighting, or letting out veſſels on Fraight, or hire, 
is one of the principal articles in the trade of the Hollanders : 
they are the carriers of all the nations of Europe, and their 
purveyors ; notwithſtanding-that their country produces no- 
thing at all, and that they are forced to have every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the building of a veſſel from other countries. 

The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are: that 
if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or perſon who 
hires it, do not give it its full load, or burthen ; the maſter 
of the veſſel cannot without his conſent take in any other 
goods, without accounting to him for Fraight. : 
That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity of 
goods agreed on in the charter- party; yet he ſhall pay the 
whole Fraight ; and if he load more, he ſhall pay for the 
En. | 

That, the maſter may ſet a-ſhore ſuch goods as he finds in his 
veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them at a 
higher rate than was agreed on for the reſt, 
That, if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either 
through the maſter's, or the merchant's default ; the delin- 
quent ſhall be accountable to the other, | 

That if the maſter be obliged to refit his veſſel during the 
voyage, the merchant ſhall wait ; or elſe pay the whole 
Fraight : if the veſſel could not be refitted, the maſter is 
obliged to hire another immediately ; otherwiſe only to be 
paid his Praight in proportion to the part of the voyage per- 
formed ; though, in caſe the merchant prove that the veſſel 
at the time it ſet fail, was not capable of the voyage, the 
maſter muſt loſe his Fraight, and account for damages to the 
merchant. | 

That Fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the maſter 
was obliged to ſell for victuals, or refitting, or other neceſſary 
occaſions ; paying for the goods at the rate the reſt were ſold 
at, where they were landed. | 
That in caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the country 
whither the veſſel is bound, fo that it is obliged to be brought 
back again; the maſter ſhall only be paid Frarght for go- 


ing, 

And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by an em- 
bargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be any 
Fraight paid for the time of the detention, in caſe it be hired 
per month : nor ſhall the Fraight be increaſed, if hired for 
the voyage; but the pay, and the victuals of the ſailors, du- 
ring the detention, ſhall be deemed average. 

That the maſter ſhall take no Fraight for any goods loſt by 
ſhipwreck, plundered by pyrates, or taken by the enemy, un- 
leſs the ſhip and goods be redeemed ; in which caſe he ſhall 
be paid his Fraight to the place where he was taken; upon 
contributing to the redemption, 

That the maſter ſhall be paid his Fraight for the goods ſaved 
from ſhipwreck ; and in caſe he cannot get a veſſel to carry 
them unto the place where they were bound, that he ſhall 
be paid in proportion to the part of the voyage already gone, 
That the maſter may not detain any merchandize in his veſ- 
ſel, in default of payment of Fraight ; though he may order 
them to be ſeized any time, or any where afterwards, That 
if merchandizes in caſks, as wines, oils, &c, have fo run out 
in carriage, that the veſſels are left empty; or almoſt empty; 
the merchant may relinquiſh them, and the maſter be obliged 
to take them for their Fraight ; though this does not hold of 


any other goods damaged, or diminiſhed of themſelves, or 
through accidents. 


FRAIGHT is alfo uſed for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip * 


or the cargo of goods, &c, ſhe has on board. See BU R- 
THEN. | 


FRAIGHT is alſo a duty of fifty ſols per tun, paid to the 


crown of France by the captains and maſters of all foreign 
veſſels at their entrance and coming out of the ports and 
havens of that kingdom. And note, that all veſſels not built 
in France, however they may belong to the ſubjects of France, 


are reputed foreigners, and ſubject to this impoſt ; unleſs it 


be made appear, that two thirds of the ſhip's crew are 
French, | | ; 

By the 11th article of the treaty of commerce concluded at 
Utrecht between England and 5 this duty of 50 ſols 
per tun was to have been remitted the Engliſh ; and at the ſame 
time the duty of 5 s. ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour 
of the French : but the execution of that article, as well as 
the tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpended. 


The Dutch however and the Hans towns are exempted from 
the duty of Fret. 4280 


FRAIL, a baſket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein to 


pack up figs, raiſins, &c. 


FR A1L alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, about ſeventy- 


five pounds 


FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence; conſiſting of 
pointed ſtakes, driven parallel to the horizon, into the re- 


trenchments of a camp, a half moon, or the like, to fend 
off and prevent any approach, or ſcalade. ors 

Fraiſes differ from palifades chiefly in this, that the latter 
ſtand perpendicular to the horizon: and the former jet out 


parallel to the horizon at leaſt nearly ſo; being y. made 
| 2 | 


— 


_— 
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F R A 


LISADE. 


Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchmen 
OY of — : — they . 
rapet of a rampart; ſerving inſtead 
way in Sens works, — 8 of the cordon of ſtone 
He fortified all the weak places of his camp with F,.: 
liſades.— All the outworks of the raiſes and 
paliſaded. | Place were fraiſed and 
FaAISING of à battalion, is the lining it a1 a 
pikes; in ak of being charged by a body 5 Fl around With 
FRAME, in joinery, &c. a kind of caſe, wherein 2 thino : 
ſet, or incloſed, or even ſupported ; as a window Fram t - Is 
of a picture, of a table, &c, INDow, G e, Fran 
FRAME, is alſo a machine, uſed in divers arts. "The : 
Frame is more uſually called a chaſe. See Cy x is Printer's 
The founder's Frame is a kind of ledge, incloſing a b 
which being filled with ſand, ſerves as a mould » Wyre, 
work in, See eee bs Y, and Mou p. _ 
FR AME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of 
artizans ſtretch their — ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. e 
ed, quilted, or the like. See EUBROID EAT, Frier 4 
work, &c. ol 
FRAME, among painters, &c, is a kind of chaſſy, or ſquz 
compoſed of four long, pieces, or ſlips of wood, Join * re, 
ther ; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided by 1” 
ſtrings or threads into a great number of little ſquares, like * 
maſhes of a net; and for that reaſon ſometimes called reticul 
Its uſe is in reducing of figures fiom great to ſmall; or from 
ſmall to great. See RE DVC TION. ; 
FRAME Cow. ſee the article Law. 
FRAMING of a houſe, all the timber-work therein ; viz, the 
carcaſe, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cieling, beams ab 
lering, &c. See CARCASE, PART1T1oN, Roor, Prox, 


| a little floping, or with the points hanging down. ge p, 
b A 


der the 8 


7 

FRAMPOLE Fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants of 
the manor of Writtel in Eflex ; whereby they are entitled to 
the wood growing on the fence ; and as many trees or poles 
as they can reach from the top of the ditch with the helye of 
an ax; toward the repair of their fences, 
The late chief juſtice Brampton, while ſteward of this 
acknowledged he could not find out the reaſon, why theſe 
fences were called Frampole.— It may come ſrom the Saxon 
Fremful, profitable; or may be a corruption of Franc-pole, 
becauſe the poles are free for the tenant to take. | 

FRANC, ſee the article FRANK. 

FRANCHISE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary 
juriſdiction, See EXEMPTION, and PrIvilEGeE. 
Fa ANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum, or ſanctuary, where 
people are ſecure of their perſons, &c, See AsYLUM, 

Churches and monaſteries in Spain are Franchiſes for crimi- 
nals ; ſo were they antiently in England ; till they were 
abuſed to ſuch a degree, that there was a neceſſity for aboliſh- 
ing them, See SANCTUARY. 
One of the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Charlemain, 
in his palace of Heriſtal, in 779, was that relating to the Fran- 
chiſes of churches. — The right of Franchiſe was held ſo 
facred, that even the leſs religious kings obſerved it to a de- 
gree of ſcrupulouſneſs : but to ſuch exceſs in time was it car- 
ried, that Charlemain reſolved to bring it down, Accord- 
ingly he forbid any proviſion being carried to criminals re- 
tired into churches for refuge. | ; 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 
tributes, and taxes. See EXEMPTION. BANE 
This is either real, or perſonal ; that is, either belonging im- 
mediately to the perſon ; or accruing on account of this or 
that place, or office of immunity. See IMMUNITY. 
FRANCHISE of quarters, is a certain ſpace, or diſtrict at Rome, 
wherein are the houſes of the embaſſadors of the princes ot 
Europe ; and where ſuch as retire, cannot be arreſted, = 
ſeized by the ſbirri, or ſergeants, nor proſecuted at Jaw. 
QUARTER, : 3 
The people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, A 
a ſcandalous privilege, which embaſſadors, out of a jealouly 
their power, carried to a great length in the 1 5th 3 
enlarging inſenſibly the dependances of their palaces or ber 
within which the right of Franchiſe was antiently co XIII 
Several of the popes, Julius III, Pius XIV. Gregory q this 
and Sixtus V. publiſhed bulls and ordinances 8 city 
abuſe ; which had reſcued ſo conſiderable a part of Ay 1 
from their authority, and rendered it a retreat for 
abandoned, | : more 
At length Innocent XI. expreſsly refuſed to recelve * of 
embaſſadors but ſuch as would make a formal renuncia 
the Franchiſe of quarters. 8 j 
FR AN cHISE wu is a place where the kings . 2 
as at Cheſter, and Durham: and antiently at 1) 


and Ma- 


FRANCIGENA, or FxBNCHMAN, in our _ all 
toms, was a general appellation of all 
ſons who could not prove 
ENGLECERY, 


FRA 


FR AN G IP AN E, an exquiſite kind of perfurne, frequently 


given to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, &c. are 


oy its name from a Roman nobleman, of the antient fa- 


a ipani; who was the inventor thereof. a 
2 72 of perſumed liquor of the ſame denomi- 


nation, ſaid to have been invented by a grandſon of Mutio 


'rangipani ; 
2 See Ros 8011s. 


ſeſlion, Frank fair, Frank letter, Cc. See FREE, 


nures, where It receives various particular modifications and 
meanings, according to the words it is combined with, as 
Frank Alleu, or Allodium, is a land, tenement, or demeſne, 


Land. 
F 8 4 ' 4 * or Free Alms, is a tenure of lands or tene- 


eſtowed on God; that is, given to ſuch people as de- 
—— to the ſervice of God, in pure and perpetual 
| Alus. 
e feoffers, or givers cannot demand any terreſtrial 
ſervice, ſo long as the lands remain in the hands of the 
_ another kind of this land given in alms, but 
not free alms; the tenants being tied in certain ſervices to 
the feoffer, See ELEEMOSYNA, 
FRANK Bank, ſee the article FREE Bench. tata 
Frank Chace, denotes liberty of free chace, in a circuit adjoin- 
ing to a foreſt, on account of which, men, though they 
have land of their own within that compaſs, are forbidden to 


it be their own demeſne, See CHACE, 
Franc Fee, Feudum francum, as defined by Brooke, is that 
which is in the hands of the king, or lord of a manor; being 
antient demeſne of the crown, See DEMAIN. 


for which no ſervice is performed to any lord. See FEE. 


were exempted from all ſervices, except homage. 
In contradiſtinction to that in the tenants hands, which is on- 
ly antient demeſne. See ANCIENT Demeſne. 


holds at common law-to him, and his heirs : and not by ſuch 


cuſtom of the manor. 


and all the reſt, Frank Fee, On which footing, all the lands 
in the realm are either antient demeſne, or Frank Fee. 
Others define Frank Fee to be a tenure in fee ſimple, of lands 
pleadable at common law; and not in antient demeſne. 
Frank Ferm, firma libera, is lands or tenements, wherein 
the nature of the fee is changed, by. feoffment, from knight's 
ſervice, to a certain yearly ſervice ; and whence neither ho- 
mage, wardſhip, marriage, nor relief may be demanded : nor 


Farm, 


land. See FALDAGE. 5 3-1-1 | 
FRANK Language, or Lingua FRANCA, is a kind of jargon, 


French, vulgar Greek, and other languages. 


thither to traffick. 


pair thither, TEAK} 20 n e 
FRANK Law, Lex libera, is the benefit of the free, and com- 
mon law of the land. See LAW. 


: He that for an offence, as conſpiracy, &c, loſeth his Fr ank 
Law, incurs theſe inconveniencies. 19 That he may not be 


dence, or witneſs to the truth. 2% That if he have any thing 
1-60 in the king's court, he muſt not approach it in perſon, 
ut appoint his attorney. 3“ That his lands, goods and 

eltteatech his trees rooted, up, and his body committed to cuſ- 
F. Ne een of warts Nod wie 


cial, whereby 


me 7. B. de O. dediſſe ac co 
2 4B, Hie meo, & 
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and a perfumed kind of ros ſolis, called by the 


FRANC, a term literally ſignifying free, open, | 
. — public impoſitions and charges: as Frank con- 


The term Frank is much uſed in our antient cuſtoms and te- 


chat is not held of any ſuperior lord. See ALLoDIUM, and 


Frank Fee, Feudum liberum, according to ſome, denotes, that 


According to Fachin, I. 7. c. 39. lands held in Frank Fee 


aid 


ſervice as is required in antient demeſne, according to the 


It is added, that the land in the hands of king Edward the 
Confeſſor, at the making of domeſday book, is antient demeſne ; | 


1 
. 


any other ſervice, not contained in the feoffment. See FEE 


Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 
tenants ſheep, within his manor ; for the manuring of his 


ſpoke on the Mediterranean, and particularly throughout. the || 
coaſts and ports of the Levant ; compoſed of Italian, Spaniſh, 


The Lingua Franca is the trading language ; and is thus 
called from the Franks, a common. appellation given in the 
Levant to all the European merchants and traders, who come | 


In this language, if it may be ſo called, nothing but the in- 
| Hnitive mood of each verb. is uſed;; this ſerving for all the 

tenſes and moods; of the conjugation: and yet this lame, 

mutilated diction, this barbarous medly, is learnt and under- || 

ſtood by the meichants and mariners of all nations who re- | 
| 


impannelled on any jury or aſſize; or otherwiſe uſed as an vi- 


RANK ray Liberum Maritagium, is a tenure in tail ſpe- | 
wiſe EIT ands or tenements are held to a perſon and his] ; Rar: 
21 the heirs of their bodies, on condition of doing Nor are we leſs at a loſs as to the form or kind of the tree 
ally to the donor from the fourth degree. See MARRIACE. 


415 tenure ariſes from thoſe words in the gift: Sciant, c. 


— 


cut down wood, without the view of the foreſter; though | 


In the reg. of writs, Frank Fee is ſaid to be that which a man | 


[ 


| 
| 
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attels, be ſeized. into the King's hands; and his lands be 


neue & preſenti charta mea 
a 


rig uxart eus, filiæ C D. in 


FR A 


liberum maritagium unum meſſuagium, &c, See TAT, and 
TENANT. | 
Fleta gives this reaſon, why the heirs do no ſervice, till the 
fourth degree: ne donatores vel eorum heredes per hamagii re- 
ceptionem a reverfione repellantur : and why in the fourth de- 
ſcent they ſhall do ſervice to the donor, quia in quarts gradu 


vehementer preſumitur quod terra eft pro defectu hæredum do- 


natoriorum reverſura, 


Frank Marriage, is more clearly expreſſed by Bracton, to be 


that where the donor intends that the land thus beſtowed, 
ſhall remain quiet, and free from all ſecular ſervice that might 
be affected to the fee; ſo that he who gave it ſhall} claim no 


manner of ſervice from it, until the third heir, and the fourth 


deſcent, or degree ; reckoning the donee in the firſt degree, 


his heir in the ſecond, the heir of him in the third, and his, 
again, in the fourth; but afterwards the ſame land to become 


ſubject to all the former ſervices ; as being then ſuppoſed to 
revert to the lord for want of heirs. 

The lands otherwiſe given in marriage, viz. ſervitio obligate, 
were with a reſervation of the ſervices due to the lord, which 
the donee and his heirs were bound to perform for ever : only, 
homage was not to commence till the fourth degree; when 
both ſervice and homage were to be enjoined for ever, 


FRANK Pledge, ſigniſies a pledge, or 2 for the behaviour of 


a free man; called alſo Friburgh. Sce FRIEBUR GH. 
The antient cuſtom of England, for preſervation of the pub- 
lick peace, was, that every free born man, at fourteen years 
of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and their eldeſt 
ſons excepted) ſhould find ſurety for his truth towards the 
king and his ſubjects, or elſe to be kept up in priſon. 
Accordingly, a number of neighbours became interchange- 
ably bound for each other, to ſee each man of their pledge 
forthcoming at all times; or to anſwer for the offence com- 
mitted by any one gone away: ſo that whenever one offend- 
ed, it was preſently enquired in what Pledge he was; and 
then thoſe of the Pledge either brought him forth within one 
and thirty days to his anſwer ; or fatisfied for his offence, 
This cuſtom was called Frank Pledge ; and the circuit it ex- 
tended to, Decenna, by reaſon it uſually conſiſted of ten 
houſholds ; and every perſon thus bound for himſelf and 
neighbours, was called Decennier. See DECENNIER. 
In obſervance of this cuſtom, the ſheriffs at every county court 
did from time to time take the oaths of young perſons, as 
they arrived at the age of fourteen ; and ſee they were ſettled 
in one Decenna, or Dozein or another, Whereupon this 
branch of the ſheriff's office and authority was called Viſus 
Franci Plegi, i. e. View of | Frank Pledge x. See Leer, 
View of Frank Pledge, &c. 

* Omnis homo, five liber, five ſervus, aut eft, wel debet eſ in 

Franco Plegio, aut de alicujus manupaſiu, nif fit aliquis iti- 


nerans de loco in locum, qui non plus ſe teneat ad unum quam 


ad alium, vel quid habet quod ſufficiat pro Franco Plegio, ficut 
dignitatem, wel ordinem, wel liberum tenementum, wel in. ci- 
vitate rem immobilem, &c. Bratton, 1. iii. Tract. de Corona, 
C 20. 


FRANK Service, ſee the article SERVICE. 
FaANK Tenement, ſee TENEMENT, and FREEHOLD. 
FRANK, or FRANC, alſo denotes an antient coin, ſtruck, 


and current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, which 
repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot. See Coin, | T 

The Frank was either of gold, or ſilver: the firſt was worth 
ſomewhat more than the ecu d'or, or gold crown. See 
CROWN. ; 3; 

The ſecond was a third of the firſt; but the money has been 
long diſuſed, 55 Site | 

The term Frank, however, is ſtill retained, as the name of a 
money of account, In this ſenſe it is equivalent ta a livre, or 
20 ſols, or + of a French crown, 8 

'T hus they ſay indifferently, a hundred Franks, or a hundred 
livres. 3 | | qd 


FRANKIN CENSE*, or ſimple IncznsE, an odorife- 


rous aromatic gum, or reſin, antiently burnt in temples, as 
a perfume, and ſtill uſed in pharmacy, as an agglutinant and 


ſtrengthener. See Gum, and RR SIN. 


The word is formed from the Latin incenſum, burnt ; as al- 
lllucding to its antient uſe in temples. | 5 

Frankincenſe diſtils from, incifions made in a tree, called Ar- 
bor Thurifera, during the heats of ſummer. But, for all the 
great uſe of this gum, both in the antient religion, and the 


modern medicine; the tree that produces it, or even the 
| Ne where the tree grows, is but little known. 


he moſt common opinion has always been, that it was 

ought from Arabia Felix, and was found near the city of 
Saba; hence its epithet Sabæum e and yet the name Oliba- 
num, which it. ſometimes alſo bears, ſeems to intimate, that 
there are of theſe: thuriferous, or incenſe- bearing trees in the 
Holy Land near mount Lebanon. And travellers are poſi- 
tive, that there are others in the Eaſt- Indies. + / 


from which it flows. | Pliny contents himſelf to ſay, that it 
at firſt, reſembles the pear tree; then the maſtic tree; then 


the laurel 3. but that in reality it is the turpentine tree. 
Frankincenſe. is.uſually divided" into male and female. 
| C Male 
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cenſe of Mocha; though it be ftot brought from that city. 


FRANKS, Francs, FRANK Is, or FRAnqQU1s, a name 


— — U Oe, ”- <a 6" 2 Sw 


FRATERNITY, in a religious ſenſe, is a ſociety of perſons, 


I here are nine different ſorts of Fraternities, or conſraieries 


FR A 


Male Incenſe, Thus Maſtulum, called alſo Olibanum, is in 
fair, white bits, or tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bitter diſ- 

agreeable taſte; and when chewed, promotes the flux of 
ſaliva. | 

It is called Male, in reſpect of its tears, which are larger than 

the common, or female, See OLIBANUM. | 

That brought from the Indies, is not near ſo good as that 

from Arabia, or mount Lebanon; it is ſometimes called In- 


It is uſually in a maſs, but ſometimes in drops or tears; ſome- 
what reddiſh, and bitter to the taſte, Some ſell it for the 
true bdellium. See BDELLIUM. 

Male Incenſe, or Olibanum, is an ingredient in divers galeni- 
cal and chymical preparations : it warms, dries, and binds ; 
and is uſed not only in divers diſeaſes of the head and breaſt; 
but in vomitings, diarrhzas, and dyſenteries. Externally it 
is applied to ſtrengthen the brain, and heal wounds, Some 
uſe it to aſſuage the tooth. ach; but it is apt to ſpoil the good 
teeth, 

For Female Incenſe, or Frankincenſe, we know not what it is, 
nor how diſtinguiſhed. Some ſay it is ſofter, and more reſi- 
nous, but of leſſer virtue than the former, 

Bark of Incenſe, Cortex Thuris, is the bark of the tree whence 
the Incenſe flows, which has the ſame qualities with the In- 
cenſe itſelf, | 

There is another bark brought from the Indies, called alſo 
Bark of Incenſe, and ſometimes Fews Incenſe, in regard the 
Jews make frequent uſe thereof in their perfumes. 

Manna of Incenſe, is the flower or farina of Incenſe, occa- 
ſioned by the friction of the grains againſt each other in the 
ſacks wherein they carry it. 

There is alſo a ſoot of Incenſe, which is a preparation of it; 
burnt like reſin, to make lamp-black. See Soor. 
Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all reli- 
gions, to do honour to the divinities that were there adored. 
Many of the primitive chriſtians were put to death, becauſe 
they would not offer Incenſe to idols. | 

In the Romiſh church they ſtill retain the uſe of Incenſe in 
many of their ceremonies, particularly at ſolemn funerals, 
beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would honour, as on 
prelates, &c, and ſometimes alſo on the people. 


which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to all the people 
of the weſtern parts of Europe, | | 
The appellation is commonly ſuppoſed to have had its riſe in 
Aſia, at the time of the Croifades ; when the French made 
the moſt conſiderable figure among the Croiſees : from which 
time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyſſinians, c. uſed 
it as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe ; and 
called Europe itſelf, Frankiftan. | 
The Arabs and Mahometans, ſays Monſ. d'Herbelot, apply 
the term Franks not only to the French (to whom the name 
originally belonged) but to the Latins and Europeans in ge- 
neral. | 
Frank, or Frenc, primarily denotes a Frenchman ; and, by 
extenſion, an European, or rather a Latin, by reaſon, fays 
the ſame author, the French diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the 
other nations, engaged in the holy war. See CRO1ISADE, 
But Fa. Goar, in his notes on Codinus, cap. v. n. 43. fur- 
niſhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of greater 
antiquity than the former.—He obſerves, that the Greeks at 
firſt confined the name to the Franc, i. e. the German na- 
tions, who had ſettled themſelves in France or Gaul : but af- 
terwards they gave the ſame name to the Apulians and Cala- | 
brians, after they had been conquered by the Normans ; and 
at length the name was further extended to all the Latins. 
In this ſenſe, is the word uſed by divers Greek writers; as 
Comnenus, &c. who, to diſtinguiſh the French, call them 
the weſtern Franks. | 

Du Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemaign, they 
diſtinguiſhed eaſtern France, weſtern France: Latin, or 
Roman France ; and German France, which was the antient 
France, afterwards called Franconia. | 


FRATERNITY, Brotherhood ; the relation, or union of 
brothers, friends, partners, aflociates, Sc. See BEoTHER, 


and COM AN T. 


FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, is uſed for a gild, aſſociation, | 


or ſociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome -common 
intereſt, advantage, Cc. | | 
For the origin, uſe, &c, of Fraternities, ſee GIL p. 


meeting together to perform ſome exerciſes of devotion, or 
divine worſhip, See SOCIETY, | | 


In the Romiſh church, ſuch Fraternities are very numerous 
and conſiderable; being moſt of them eſtabliſhed by royal 


or Grand Fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the 


Suffrages, eſtabliſhed in favour of the ſouls in purgatory ; ap- 
proved and confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VIII. in 


1584. | 


patents: as the Fraternity of the Scapulary ; of St. F 8 
cord. The biſhop may hinder the eſtabliſhment of any ſuch | 
-. Fraternity in his dioceſe, N | 
At Rome there is a Fraternity called the Archi- Fraternity, 


y 
{ 


FRATERNITY of the boly Trinity, ſee Tris 


F RA 


in France, viz. 1% Of Devotion. 20 Of Chari. 

30 Of Penitents, under divers Names. 281. Merty, 
5 Of Merchants, to procure the divine favour ah Erimage;, 
deavours. 69 Of Officers of Juſtice. 70 Of dbe there. 
of Chriſt. 82 Of Arts and Trades of divers be ufferings 
99 Of Factions. | nds, Ang, 
Fraternities, in Latin ng Sodalitater, | 
from the heathens ; as is ſhewn by Pol . 

de Inventioribus rerum. But che as has 8 > his book 
the Chriſtians, has effectually purged them of an F Tem þ 
derived from ſo ill a ſource. - *0 Wpuritiee 
Numa Pompilius is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed 
arts and trades in antient Rome ; and 
ſacrifices each profeſſion was to Ann dog 1 tbe 
telary gods he had aſſigned them. See Corr 4 or ty. 


FRATERNITY isalfoa title, or qualit 3 
emperors gave to each other; 0 do Pe k * and 
We meet with it frequently in authors under the eaſt 8 
pire, both Greek and Latin; ad*agory;, Fyaterni: ne. 
FRATERNITY of Arms, was an alliance, or aſſocia f 
arms, antiently concluded between two knights "yy 4 
by agreed to go together, ſhare their fortune and Art 
aſſiſt each other againſt all the world. See F x AT Ry 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, and Oliver Cliſſon ſwore a 3 
of arms in the year 1579. laying their hand | 
Hiſt. de Bret. . i. 2 _e” : een tie goſgk 
FRATICELLI?, a ſect of heretics, who roſe in the 
quiſate of Ancona, about the year 1294. xe 
* The word is an Italian diminutive, ſignifyi 2 
little brothers; and was here uſed, b gain EF wits; = 
of them apoſtate monks, whom the Tealians al Bo * 
Fraticelli. | 6 


The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Poffombror; 
who having obtained of pope Celeſtin V. a permiffion to he 
in ſolitude, after the manner of hermits, and to obſerve the 
rule of St. Francis in all its rigor ; ſeveral idle vagabond 
monks joined them; who living after their own fanci 
and making all perfection to conſiſt in poverty, were foon 
condemned by pope Boniface VIII. and the inquifitors order- 
ed to proceed againſt them as heretics. Upon this, retir- 
ing into Sicily; Peter John Oliva de Serignan, had no ſooner 
2 mp ud 75 comment on the Apocalypſe, than they adopted 
They held the Romiſh church to be Babylon; and propoſed 
to eſtabliſh another far more perfect one; maintained that the 
rule of St. Francis was the evangelical rule obſerved by Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
Some ſay they even elected a pope of their new church: at 
leaſt they appointed a general, with ſuperiors: built monaſte- 
ries, Ic. Beſide the opinions of Oliva, they held that the 
ſacraments of the church were invalid; by reaſon thoſe who 
adminiſtered them, had no longer any power or juriſdiction, 
They were condemned a. freſh by pope John XXII; but ſe- 
veral of them returning into Germany, were ſheltered by the 
duke of Bavaria. 
The Fraticelli had divers other denominations: they were 
called Fraticelli, according to ſome, by reaſon they lived in 
community, in imitation of the primitive Chriſtians ; Du- 
cini, from one of their doctors; and Biſoches, for what rea- 
ſon we do not know. | | | 
FRATRIAGE, FRATRIAG1UM, or FRERAGE, the 
partition among brothers, or coheirs, coming to the ſame 
inheritance or ſucceſſion. See PARTITION. 
FRATRIAGE is more particularly uſed for that part of the 
inheritance, which comes to the youngeſt brothers. 
Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers, poſſeſß of the fi- 
ther's eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione Fratriagit, and are to do 
homage to the elder brother for it; in regard he ist cdo bo- 
mage for the whole to the ſuperior lord. See Ho. 
FRAT RES Arvales, ſee the article ARVALES _ 
FRAT RES Conjurati, in our antient law books, Cc. denote 
| ſworn brothers, or companions, See BROTHER. * 
Sometimes they are alſo ſo called who were ſworn to deten 
the king againſt his enemies, Leg. W. I. cap. 59. recap! 
mus ut omnes liberi bomines ſint Fratres conjurati ad monar- 
| thiam mſtram & regnum noſtrum contra inumicos pro poſe ju 
 defendendum. AA" * 
FRATRICIDE, the crime of murthering ones brother 
See PARRIC1DE. ite of Rome 
Cain committed the firſt Fraticide : the empire ol 
un with a FYatricide. 5 e: 
FREUD, FR Aus, a ſecret, under-hand, deceit, 0! 19 200 
done to any one. See INJURY); CRIME, * 7 
To export, or import goods by Fraud, or kraudulent ). & 
to de 8 4 o avoid the paying 
to do jt by indirect ways; in order to avold de contn 
duty, c. if they be permitted goods ; ot if they 
an * : he laws. 
band goods, to avoid the penalties adjudged by auf Joes by 
FRAY, literally ſignifies to ſret; as cloth or; 
- rubbing, or over- much wearing. | rubs 
Amen hunters a deer is ſaid to fro his head, we com: 
it againſt a tree, to cauſe the pi of his NEW. 9 a 
off. See HEAD, * „ 
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"FRECKLES 


FERE 


FREE Maſon, ſee the article MASA“ nx. 

FREE Port, ſee the article Por r. p77 2276 

FREE State, is a republic, governed by magiſtrates, elected v) 
the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. SeeSTATE, 

FR ER Stone, a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of England, 
that works like alabaſter ; but more hard, and durable ; be- 
ing of excellent uſe in building, &c. See STONE. | 
It is a kind of greet, but finer ſanded, and a ſmoother ſtone ; 
and is called Free ſtone from its being of ſuch a conſtitution as 
to be cut freely in any direction. 

FR EE Stool, ſee the article FRIDSTOLI. 

FREE Thinker, ſee the article DE IST. ä 

FREE Marren, the power of granting, or denying licenſe to " 
any one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch ground, See WARREN. b 

FREE Jl), fee the article WII I. 

FREEBOOTER, or FIB UST EE, a name given to the pi- 


rates, who ſcour the American ſeas: particularly ſuch as 


FRE 


| ſmall. duſky ſpots, ſprinkled on the ſkin of the 
n _ ; — is perſons of the faireſt | ſkins, 
during the hot ſeaſons, after being expoſed to the ſun, and 
air ; formed of fuliginous vapours, ſtopped, and coagulated 
i the ſkin, Vid. Turner's diſcourſe of the ſkin, p. 256. 

Th are called in Latin, Lentigines, from their reſemblance 
3 and colour to a lentil: by the French they are called 
Rouſſeurs, and bran de Fadas ; by the Italians Reffore, and 
2 to be only the earthy, oily, and ſaline part 
of the ſweat, retained in the plexus, or maſhes of the ſkin, 
While the aqueous liquor, which was their vehicle, is evapo- 
rated by the heat of the body, theſe groſſer parts are gradu- 
ally accumulated, till the maſhes are full. . 

Some parts of this ſweat, are continually oo ing through the 
cuticle; and being of a viſcid nature, retain the dirt, duſt, 
c. that flies about the face. This viſcid matter on the ſur- 


and les will ſtick there, notwithſtanding any re- make war againſt the Spaniards, See BucCAanrerR. 
nks, 2 — which rather condenſe and preſs * 8 the | The French call them Flibu/ters, deducing the word from the j 
* 3 n | Engliſh flibote, or flybote; by reaſon the firſt adventurers of 4 
Thi are found more about the noſe, than any where elſe ; | this kind were the people of St. Domingo, who made their 1 

** b * the ſkin is more ſtretched there, and conſequently | excurſions with flybotes, which they had taken from the | h 
1 14 pores more patent, to receive the duſt, c. | Engliſh. : | | 
8 It follows, that there can ſcarce be any ſuch thing as an ade- | FREEDOM, the quality, or ſtate of being Free. See FREE, | 
. quate remedy, Or preventive of Freckles. Temporary ones | and FRANCHISE. | : i 
1 there may be, which ſhall draw out and diffipate, what | FREEDOM of City, Totun, &c. denotes a right, or capacity 1 
pels matter is already gathered : but the ſpaces will fill up again of exerciling a certain trade, or employment in a city, or bf 
in time. | town corporate; and of being elected to the dignities, and 4 

15 Bullock's gall mixed with alum; and after the alum has pre- offices thereof; procured regularly by ſerving an apprentice- | if 
; cipitated, expoſed three or four months to the ſun in acloſe | ſhip; but ſometimes purchaſed with money; and ſometimes þ 
* phial, Monſ. Homberg ſhews, is one of the beſt remedies conferred as a favour or compliment. See CiTy, Corpo- ji 
fe known for Freckles. It acts as a lixivium; enters the pores, | RATION, &c, 1 


and dilutes and diſſolves the coagulum of the Freckles, Mem. 
de P Acad. Royal. des Scien. An. 1709, p. 472, Cc. 


| 

FREEDOM of the Will, a ſtate, dr faculty of the mind, wherein | ' 

| | 
FREE, a term variouſly uſed; but generally in oppoſition to 


all the motions of our will are in our own power ; and we 
are enabled to determine on this, or that; to do good, or 


conſtrained, confined, neceſſitated, See FRANK, evil, without any force, or conſtraint from any external cauſe bi 
= Thus, a man is ſaid to be free, who is out of priſon : and whatever, See LIBERTy. 230, | 
ond a bird is free, when let out of the cage: Free from pain, FREEDOM of Conſcience, ſee LintR Ty, and ToLERA- | 
— i. e. void of pain: a free air: a 2 paſſage, c. Tilo. * . ; 
CE i FEE in ſpeaking of things endued with underſtanding, has The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of this Freedom,—viz. 
ol a more peculiar relation to the will, and implies its being | FRREDOM of Contradiction, whereby we are at our choice to 
2 at full liberty, See LIBER Tv. will, or nill; to love, or not love, Cc. 
vor The Stoicks maintain, that their ſage or wiſe men alone is | Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horſe ; that 


Free, See STOILC. 


friend has Freedom of contradiction, with reſpet to the 
FREE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to ſlave. See SLAVE. 


horſe; ſince it isin his own power, either to uſe him or let 


the The moment a ſlave ſets foot on Engliſh ground, he becomes | him alone. See Con TRADICTION, _ 
c free. The fineſt legacy the antient Romans could leave their | FREED 0M of Contrariety, or of Contraries, is that whereby 
Jeſus ſlaves, was their freedom. SeeSERVITUDE, and MAN v- we are at our Choice to do good, or evil; be victuous, or vi- 
MISSION. | cious ; take a horſe, or a lion, 
ug FREE Agents, fee the article Ac EN TS. | Thus, if L offer my friend a horſe, or a lion; and give him 
| the FREE Bench, or Franc Banc, ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold | his option of the two, he is faid to have a liberty of contra- 
fo lands, which the wife hath after the death of her husband, 77ety, over the horſe and lion. See ConTRARIETY. 
Non for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the manor, See | But the logicians charge this as a faulty; or unartful diviſion 
"4 Dow R. 281 in regard one member of the diviſion is contained in the other, 
ih Fitzherbert calls Free Bench a cuſtom, whereby, in certain as a Jpecies in the genius: for whatever is free, it. reſpect of 
4 cities, the wife ſhall have her husband's whole lands, &c, F contradiction, is alſo free in reſpe& of contrariety ; though 
ON for her dower. | not vice verſa ; for if it be free for my friend to take the 
4 Thus, at Orleton in the county of Hereford, the relict of a horſe, or the lion ; it is alſo free for him, to let thern both 
Da copy hold tenant is admitted to her Free Bench, i. e. to all her | alone: but he may be free to take one of them, without a 
88 husband's copy hold land, during her life, at the next court Freedom of chuſing which to take. 


after her husband's death. . 
In the manors of Eaſt, and Weſt Emborne in Berks, if a 
cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have her Free Bench in 


Vet is thediſtinQion of fomeuſe ; as it intimates that the will 
is not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of Freedom; and that the 


matter, or ſubje& of the two is different. 


all his copy hold lands, only dum ſola & caſta fuerit; if ſhe 
commit incontinency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate : but if 'ſhe will 
come into court riding backwards on a black ram, with his 
tail in her hand, rehearſing a certain form of words, the 
ſteward is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her Free 


Bench. 


_ that of Tor in Devonſhire, and other parts of the 


The like cuſtoms . are 5 the 05 of Chadleworth in 


Free Borde, Franc Bord In ſome | places three feet, in 


The will, though free, has not a liberty of contrariety : 
thus, any evident truth being propoſed to. the mind, e. gr. 
that the whole is greater than a part, we have a power of 
not aſſenting thereto, by diverting: our attention to ſome- 
thing elſe : but we have not a power of diſſenting from that 
propoſition, and judging that the whole is not greater than 


the part. 


Hence, moraliſts commonly hold, that with reſpect to the 
ſupreme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiction; 
inaſmuch as he may abſtain from the love, or putfuit there- 


others more, and in others leſs, is claimed by way of Free | of: but not a liberty of contrariety, whereby to hate good- 
ce Bord beyond, or without the ente. | - me. 63: WEN e IS STE ices | 
nonar- * Et totum boſcum, quod wotatur Brendewode, cum Franc Bordo | Add, that though the human mind may have a Freedom of 
ofeſu duorum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius boſei.'/ Mon. contradiction, with reſpect to all objects, even the ſupreme 
Ang, 24 Part, fol. 246 /;⅛é%])᷑ͥn;-ꝛ“l . 1G good itſelf; yet the Freedom of contrariety is reſtrained to 
"other, FREE Chapel, is a chapel founded by the king, and by him] certain particulars, which either are; or appear to be good: 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. See CHA- the will having ſuch a natural propenſity to good, that it can- 
Rome PEL, f die i 4 not deſire evil, but under the notion and appearance of good. 
| Though a ſubje& may be licenſed by the king to build ſuch ]. See Goo p, and Evi; ſee alſo NRCGESSIT r. 
injurſs 2 chapel ; and by his IO may exempt it from the viſita- | FREEDOM of Thinking,” ſee the article DxtsM. JJ. 
| tion of the biſhop, M&œũ 7 | | FREEHOLD, FaAxx TexemenT; Liberum Tenemen- 
atly, & KEE, or imperial cities in Germany, are thoſe not ſubject to | um, is land, or tenement, which a man holds in fee ſimple; 
ying > any particular prince; but governed, like republicks, by their | fee tail, or for term af life. RES 
contra» own 3 See EM IRR 2 135 e of two kinds 1 in 2828 lato. a 
Ws. dere were Free Cities, liberiæ tivitates, ev de The is the real poſſeſſion of land, or tenement in fee, 
Joes by tient Roman empire: ſuch were thoſe 5 fee tail, or far life: the other is the right a man has to ſuch 
the advice,” or conſent of the ſenate, gave the privilege =, land or tenement before his entry, or ſeizure. 44 "HSA 
te rubs pointing their on ma iſtrates; and governing themſelves FREEHOLD is likewiſe extended to ſuch offices as a man holds 
by their own laws. See CI TT. e in fee, or for life. See EER, and OFFICE, 


12 Fair, ſee the article Fain, e FRE EH Or d is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to Villenage. 
Ez Fee, ſeethe article FRA I | See VIELENAGE: mat yo $3125 


| \ 
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' Hiſtorical ER EEE Es are thoſe adorned with baſs- relievo's, re- 
preſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, &c. as that of the arch of 


F R E 


Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed into bock- land, i. e. holden by book, or writing 3 
and folk-land, held without writing. | 

The former, be ſays, was held on far better condition, and 
by the better ſort of tenants ; as noblemen and gentlemen 3 
being ſuch as we now call Freehold : the latter was moſtly in 
poſſeſſion of peaſants ; being the ſame with what we now call 
at the will of the Lord. See BocKLAND and FOLKLAND. 
In the antient laws of Scotland, Freeholders are called milites, 
knights. In reg. judicial, it is expreſſed, that he who holds 
land upon an execution of a ſtatute merchant, until he hath 
ſatisfied the debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum ſibi & aſſignatis 
ſuis; and the ſame of a tenant per elegit : the meaning of 
which ſeems to be, not that ſuch tenants are Freebolders; but 
as Freehelders for the time they have received profits to the 
value of their debt. SeeSTATUTE-MERCHANT, 

FREEZE, or FR IZ E, in architecture, that part of the enta- 
blature of columns, between the architrave and corniche. 
—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 49, lit. e. and 26. 
lit, u. See alſo ENT ABLATURE. 
The Freeze is properly a large, flat face, or member ſeparat- 

ing the architrave from the corniche. See CoR NICHE, 
The antients call it Zophoros, £wopogOr, by reaſon it was uſu- 


ally enriched with figures of animals; and our denomination b- 


Freeze has a like origin, being formed of the latin phrygio, an 
embroiderer, becauſe it is commonly adorned with ſculptures 
in baſſo relievo, imitating embroidery. 

Ihe Freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent the heads of 
the tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or covering, 
In the tuſcan order it is quite plain : in the doric, enriched 
with triglyphs : in the ionic, it is ſometimes made arched, or | 
ſwelling, in which caſe it is called by Vitruvius, pulvina- 
tus, q. d. bolſtered : in the corinthian, and compolite, it is 
frequently joined to the architrave, by a little ſweep z and 
ſometimes to the corniche. And in theſe richer orders it is 
uſually adorned with ſculpture, figures, compartiments, hiſto- 

_ ries, foliages, feſtoons, &c. See 'Tuscan, Doric, Tonic, 
Tc. 
As to the height of the Freeze, it is in general much the ſame 
with that at the architrave. — The tuſcan Freeze, Vitruvius 
makes 30 minutes; Vignola 35 ; Palladio, who makes it 
ſwelling, gives it but 26; and Scamozzi 42. The doric, in 

| Vitruvius and Vignola, is 30 or 40 minutes; in Palladio, Oc. 
45. The ionic, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acan- 
thus leaves, lions, &c. and makes it 30 minutes high : Vig- 
nola, who alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes; and Palla- 
dio, who makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes ; and 
Scamozzi 28. The corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with acan- 
thus leaves, human figures, &c. and makes its height 37 mi- 
nates, Vignola, 45, Palladio 28; and Scamozzi 314. Laſt- 
ly, the compoſite, which in Vitruvius is ſet with cartoozes, 
and carved between them, is 52+ minutes; Vignola, who 
makes it like Vitruvius, only gives it 45 minutes; Palladio, 
who makes it ſwelling, only 30; and Scamozzi, 32. 

From the variety of enrichments practiſed on the Freezes, 
they become variouſly denominated, as 
Convex, or pulvinated FREEZES, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 

curve; the beſt proportion whereof, is, when drawn on the 
baſe of an equilateral triangle. | de. | 
In ſome the ſwelling is enly a-top, as'in a conſole : in others 
at bottom, as in a balluſter. | 
Flouriſhed FREEZES are thoſe enriched with rinds of imaginary 
foliages ; as the corinthian Freeze of the frontiſpiece of Nero : 


or with natural leaves, either in cluſters, or garlands : or con- 


tinued, as in the ivnic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 


Titus at Rome. 
Marine FREEZES, are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, 

and other attributes of the ſea ; or ſhells, baths, grotto's, &c. 
Ruflic FREEZES, are thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated, or im- 

boſled ; as the tuſcan Freeze of Palladio. | | 


Symbolical FREEZ Es, are thoſe adorned with the attributes of re- 
ligion ; as the corinthian of the temple. behind the capitol -at | 


Rome, whereon are repreſented the inſtruments and . appa- 
ratus of ſacrifice. nei ad} bK 
FREEZE of the capitol, ſee Hy POTRACHELIVUM. 
FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of cloth, or ftuff ; ſee FRIZE. 
FREEZING, Congelation, in phyſiology, the fixing of a 


fluid, or depriving, it of its natural mobility, by the action of | 
cold: or the act of converting a fluid | ſubſtance into a firm, | 


coherent, rigid one, called Ice. See Ic E, and Corp. 


The Carteſians define Freezing by the quietude, or reſting of 


a fluid body, hardened by cold; which follows naturally enough 


from their notion of fluidity, where the parts are ſuppoſed to 


be in a continual motion. See FEC UI. 
In effect, one may ptetty ſafely ſay, with ſome of thoſe philo- 


ſophers, that water only freezes, becauſe its parts loſe their | 
natural motion, and adhere cloſe to each other. See FIR M- 


NESS, | 3 1 91 | 
The principal phænomena f FREEZING are, 19 That water, and 


all fluids, oil excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. take up more | 


ſpace, and are ſpecifically lighter than before. 


. * - 
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The theories of FREEZING, or the method of accounting for 


- * * 
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That the bulk, or dimenſions of water is increaſed by freezing, | 


_ creaſe of dimenſions, coldneſs, &c. 
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is matter of abundant experiment; and here it m ronge 


per to obſerve the proceſs of nature in this a may be pre: CRY 
A glaſs veſlel, then, BD (Tas. 2 . 40 f This 
water to D, being immerged in a veſſel of — ull of niſhe 
with ſalt, RS T V, the water preſently riſes from | Far nitre. 
which ſeems owing to the ſudden conſtriction of th to P; How 
haſtily plunged into ſo cold a medium. Soon after fn ** al 
point F it continually deſcends; condenſing, till a the | be . 
the point G; where, for ſome time, it ſeems to 5 ves at into 
reſt, But it ſoon recovers itſelf, and begins to expan emainay comi 
from G to H; and from thence, ſoon after, by one tre 7 
t 


leap, * to — — here the water in B 
een all thick, and cloudy ; and in the very i 1 
leap, is converted into ice. Add, that — 6-2n2arhg ths ＋ 
ing harder; and ſome of the water near the neck of — : A 
B is freezing, the flux of water is continued above I. to wm T his 
D, and at length runs out at the veſſel, e tifici 
29 That they loſe not only of their ſpecific, but alſo of thei mi 
abſolute gravity, by freezing ; ſo that when thawed + lr 
they are found conſiderably lighter than before. BU, 
3* That frozen water is not quite ſo tranſparent, as when li 
quid; and that bodies do not perſpire ſo freely through it : 
4* That water, when froze, evaporates almoſt as much 
when fluid, | 4 
5® That water does not Freeze in vacuo; but requi 
preſence and contiguity of — air. : I 
6% That water which has been boiled, does not freeze quit 
ſo readily as that which has not. P 
79 That the water being covered over with a ſurface of oil of 
olives, does not freeze fo readily as without it; and that nut 
oil abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong froſt, when olive oil 
would not. 8 

8 That ſpirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of turpentine, do not 
freeze at all. | 

99 That the ſurface of the water, in freezing, appears all 
wrinkled ; the rug, or wrinkles, being ſometimes in parallel 
lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding from a centre to 
the circumference. 


5 immediate! is, tl 


theſe phænomena, are very numerous. — The great princi- 
ples different authors have gone upon, are either, that ſome 
foreign matter is introduced within the pores of the fluid, by 
whoſe means it is fixed, its bulk encreaſed, c. 
Or, that ſome matter naturally contained in the fluid, is now 
expelled; by the abſence whereof the body becomes fixed, 
2 os ee | 
Or, that there is ſome alteration produced in the texture or 
form, either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of ſome- 
thing contained within it. . 
o ſome one of which principles all the ſyſtems of freezing 
are reducible. _ 4 | 
The Carteſians, who aſcribe all to the quietude of the parts 
of the fluid, before in motion, account for Freezing from 
the receſs of the ætherial matter out of the pores of the water. 
The activity of that ther, or ſubtle matter, they hold to be 
that which gave the particles of the fluid their motion: con- 
quently, upon the abſence of this matter, the fluidity muſt 
ceale, . | 
Though others of the ſame ſect aſcribe Freezing to a dimi- 
nution of the uſual force. and. of the ætherial matter, 
occaſioned by an alteration in the temperature of the alt, 
whereby it is incapacitated for agitating the parts of the fluid 
as uſual. | Lai ? 
The Gaſſendiſts, and other corpuſcularies, with more pio- 
bability aſcribe the Freezing of water to the ingreſ of multi 
tudes of cold or frigorific particles, which entering the liquor 
in ſwarms, and diſperſing themſelves every way thr ough it 
do croud into the minuteſt pores of the water, and hinder the 
wonted agitation of its parts; wedging it up, as it were, . 
to the hard and conſiſtent body of ice, And hence ils if 


This intromiſſion of a foreign frigorific matter, they ſuppoſe 
eſſential to congelation; as that which characteriſes and 
guiſbes it from coagulation: the latter being n 
ferently by a hot, or cold mixture; but the former only J 
a cold one. See CO AG ANN. 
Of what kind theſe frigorific particles are, or how 1 
duce their effect, is matter of debate; and has given 
to various ſyſtems. Dance g 5-6 . N 
Hobbes will have them to be common nit whichiptruding 
the water in congelation, entangles itſelf with the een 
the fluid, prevents their motion, and produces thoſe render 
bubbles obſeryed in ice; thus expanding its Pulle, 20000 |, 
ing it ſpecifically lighter: but this opipion»4810ver wa 
Mr. Boyle, who ſhews that water will freeze ang y. 
tically ſealed, and into which their can haf nat frre i 
the bubbles will be as numerous berein, as in f . n. 
the open air. Add, that oil is candenſed, vin ng 
ſequently, the air eannot there be the — rv: hy freein 
Others, and-thoſe the greateſt number, W ee 


TY 
* 
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der water torpid; but never c f 
are faline particles, fay they, andtheſe 2 
in a due proportion, that are the chief cafs 
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.. to cryſtallization, See 
CRvySTALLIZATION. © 


This falt, they ſuppoſe of the nitrous kind; and to be fur- 


hed by the air, which is generally allowed to abound in 
prov ATR, and NIR E. hy 
How the particles of nitre may prevent the fluidity of water, 
is pretty eaſily accounted for: theſe particles are ſuppoſed to 
ho: ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are eaſily driven 
dato the ſtamina, or globules of the water; which thus be- 
a variouſly mingled and entangled therewith, by de- 
rees infeeble and deſtroy the motion thereof. 8 
The reaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather, 
is, that it is then only that the retarding action of the nitrous 
1 icula; is more than equal to the power or principle where- 
by the fluid is otherwiſe kept in motion, or diſpoſed for mo- 
tion. SeeFLUID. gde ae ee de 
This opinion is ſupported by the known experiment or ar- 
tificial Freezing. — A quantity of common ſalt of petre being 
mixed with ſnow, or ice pulveriſed ; and the mixture diſ- 


ſolved by the fire: upon immerging a tube full of water in 


| the ſolution 3 the water, that part of it next the mixture, 


preſently freezes, even in warm air. Whence it is argued, 
that the ſpicula of the ſalt, by the gravity of the mixture, 
and of the incumbent air, are driven through the pores of 
the glaſs, and mixed with the water: for that it is the ſalt 
has the effect, is evident; inaſmuch as we know aſſuredly 
that the particles of water cannot find their way through the 
pores of glaſs. | In theſe artificial Freezings whatever part the 
mixture is applied in, there is preſently produced a ſkin, or 
lamina of ice; whether at top, or bottom; or on the ſides : 
by reaſon there is always a ftock of ſaline corpuſcles, ſufficient 
to overpower the corpuſcles of fire: but natural congela- 
tions are confined to the top of the water, where the ſalt moſt 
unds. | 

peer this ſyſtem the author of the Nouvelle conjecture pour 
expliquer la nature de la glace, objects, that it does not appear, 
that nitre always enters the compoſition of ice ; but that if it 
did, it would come ſhort of accounting for ſome of the prin- 
cipal effects. For how, for inſtance, ſhould the particles of 
nitre, by entering the pores of water, and fixing the parts, 
oblige the water to dilate and render it ſpecifically lighter ? 
Naturally they ſhould augment its weight. This difficulty, 
with ſome others, ſhew the neceſſity of a new theory. That 
author, therefore, advances the following one, which ſeems 
to ſolve the phænomena in a more eaſy, and ſimple manner; 
as not depending on the precarious admiſſion or extruſion of 
any heterogeneous matter. : 

Water, then, freezes in the winter only, becauſe its parts 
being more cloſely joined together, mutually. embarraſs one 
another, and loſe all the motion they had : and the cauſe of 
this cloſer union of the water, is the air; or rather an alter- 
ation in the ſpring and force of the air, 

That there are an infinite number of particles of groſs air, 
interſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly evi- 
dent from experiment: and that each particle of air has the 
virtue of a ſpring, is confeſſed: now, this author argues, 
that the ſmall ſprings of groſs air mixed with the water, have 
more force in cold winter weather, and unbend themſelves 
more, than at other times. Hence, thofe ſprings thus unbend- 
ing themſelves on one ſide, and the external air continuing to 


water thus conſtringed and locked up together, muſt loſe their 
motion and fluidity, and form a hard conſiſtent body: till a 
relaxation of the ſpring of the air, from an increaſe of heat, 
reduce the particles to their old dimenſions, and leave room 
for the globules to flow again. | | vu. 7 
But this ſyſtem has its foible: the principle on which it 
ſtands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe. The ſpring, or elaſ- 
ticity of the air is not increaſed by cold; but diminiſhed. Air 
expands itſelf by heat, and condenſes by cold: and it is demon- 
ſtrated in pneumatics, that the elaſtic force of expanded air, 
1s to that of the ſame air condenſed ;-as its bulk when rari- 
hed, to its bulk condenſed. See ELasTICITY, and Alx. 
We do not know, whether it is worth mentioning, what 


bulk and diminution of ſpecific gravity of frozen water, viz. 
that the aqueous particles, in their natural ſtate, were nearly 


man 


pace between them. Cubic particles are certainly much 
Proper to conſtitute a fluid, than | ſpherical ones: and ſpheri- 


bus much the nature of fluidi d firi 
fter all, for „ 
either to the fri 


2 under the light and advantages of the Newtonian philo- 


brorements of Monf, Gauteron, in the Memoirs de Þ Aca- 
emie Royale des Sciences, an; 1709. | | 


— of which we ſhall here 
Ke his choice. | ; 
cOrpuſcles ai For the firſt: a number of cold, ſaline 
$'9bules of water; may be ſo near 3 
e eee een 


. 


preſs the ſurface of the water on the other ; the particles of | 


lome authors have advanced, to account for the increaſe of | - 


Cubes, and fo filled that ſpace without the interpoſition of | 

| Y pores: but that by congelation they are changed from 

cubes, to ſpheres 3 whence a neceſſity of a deal of empty | 
5 


cal particles leſs diſpoſed to form a fixt, than cubic ones,— 


phy: or to the ætherial matter of the Carteſians, under the | 


fubjoin ; and leave the reader to | 


g introduced into the interſtices, between the | 


| ids; and the fame effect 
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the ſpheres of one another's attractions; the conſequence of 
which muſt be, that they will cohere into one ſolid, or firm 
body: till, heat afterwards ſeparating them, and putting them 


into various motions, breaks this union, and ſeparates the 
particles ſo far from one another, that they get out of the diſ- 
tance of the attracting force, and into the verge of the repel- 
ling force; and then the water re- aſſumes its fluid form. 

For, that cold and Freezing do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance of a 
faline nature floating in the air, ſeems probable hence, that all 
ſalts, and more eminently ſome particular ones, when mixed 
with ſnow, or ice, do prodigiouſly increaſe the force and ef- 
fects of cold: add, that all ſaline bodies do produce a ſtiffneſs 


and rigidity in the parts of thoſe bodies, into which they 


enter, 2 


Mictoſcopical obſervations upon ſalts manifeſt, that the figures 
of ſome ſalts, before they ſhoot into maſſes, are thin, double, 
wedge-like particles, which have abundance of ſurface with 
reſpect to their ſolidity (the reaſon why they ſwim in water, 
when once raiſed in it, though ſpecifically heavier.) Theſe 
ſmall points of the ſalt getting into the pores of the water, 
whereby alſo they are in ſome meaſure ſuſpended in the win- 
ter time (when the heat of the ſun is not ſtrong enough to 
diſſolve the ſalts into a fluid, to break their points, are to 
keep them in perpetual motion) being leſs diſturbed, and more 
at liberty to approach one another; and by ſhooting, into cryſ- 
tals of the form above mentioned, do, by their extremities, 
inſinuate themſelves into the minuteſt pores of water, and 
by that means freeze it into a ſolid form. | 
Farther; there are many little volumes, or particles of air, 
included at ſeveral diſtances both in the pores of the watry 
particles, and in the interſtices left by the ſpherical figures. 
By the inſinuation of the ſaline cryſtals, the volumes of air are 
driven out of the watry particles; and many of them unit- 
ing, form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force 
to expand themſelves, than when diſperſed ; and fo both en- 
large the dimenſions, and lefſen the ſpecific gravity of the 
water, thus congealed into ice. | 

Hence alſo we may conceive, how water impregnated with 
falts, ſulphurs, or earths, which are not eaſily diffolveable, 
may form itſelf into metals, minerals, gums, and other foſ- 


ſils; the parts of theſe mixtures becoming a cement to the 
particles of water, or getting into their pores, change them 
into theſe different ſubſtances. See SALT, and WATER. 


For the ſecond : as an etherial matter or medium is generally 
allowed the cauſe of the motion of fluids; (ſe MzDivum:) 
and as the air itſelf has all its motion from the ſame principle 
it follows, that all luids muſt remain in a ſtate of reſt, or fix- 
ity, when the matter loſes of its neceſſary force, Of conſe- 
quence, the air being leſs warmed in the winter time, from 
the obliquity of the rays of the ſun ; the air is denſer, and 
more fixed in winter, than any other ſeaſon of the year. 

But further, from divers experiments we have learned, that 
the air contains a falt, ſuppoſed to be of the nature of nitre; 
This granted, and the denſity of the air allowed, it follows, 
that the molecules of this nitre muſt likewiſe be brought 
nearer together, and thickened by the condenſation of the air: 
as, on the contrary, a rarefaction of the air, and an augmen- 
tation of its fluidity, muſt divide and ſeparate them; 

If now'the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have im- 
bibed or diſſolved any ſalt; if the warmth of the liquid keep 
the ſalt exactly divided; and if the coolneſs: of a cellar, or of 
ice give occaſion to the molecules of the diſſolved ſalt to ap- 
proach, run into each other, and ſhoot into cryſtals : why 


ſhould the air, which is allowed a fluid, be exempt from tile 


general law of fluids ? 

It is true, the nitre or the air being groſſer in cold weather, than 
hot, muſt have leſs: velocity: but ſtill, the product of its 
augmented maſs, into the velocity remaining, will give it a 
greater momentum, or quantity of motion, Nor is any 


thing further required to make this ſalt act with greater force 


againſt the parts of fluids : and probably, this is the cauſe of 
the great evaporation in froſty weather. 
This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of liquids : for 


it is not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains, that gives the 


mot ion to fluids : it. is the etherial medium. From a dimi- 
nution of the force of that, therefore, ariſes a diminution of 
motion of the reſt, : | 

Now the etherial matter, weak enough of itfelf in the winter 
time, muſt loſe ſtill more of its force by its action againſt air 
condenſed and loaded with large molecules of falt. It muſt, 
therefore, loſe of its force in cold weather, and become leſs 
diſpoſed to maintain the motion of fluids, In a word, the 
air, during froſt, may be eſteemed like the ice impregnated 


with falt, wherewith we ice our liquors in ſummer time. 
a conſiſtent theory of Freezing, we muſt recur | 


gorific matter 'of the corpuſcularians; con ſi- | 


Thoſe liquors, in all probability, freeze, from a diminution of 
the motion of the etherial medium, by its acting againſt the 


ice and ſalt together: and the air, for all its ſcorching heat, 
is not able to prevent its concretion. See A THER, &c, 
FrxEEZING Mixture, a preparation for the artificial congela- 


lation of water, and other liquors. ü | 

All kinds of ſalts, whether alcalizate, or acid; and even all 
ſpirits, as thoſe of wines, Sc. as alſo ſugar, and ſaccharum 
Saturni, mixed with ſnow, are capable of | freezing moſt flu- 
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is produced in a very great degree 
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by a miction of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre with ſnow: 


| hus Mr, Boyle. | 4% 
Monſ. Homberg . obſerves the ſame of equal quantities of cor- 


roſive ſublimate, and ſal armoniac, with four times the quan- 


tity of diſtilled vinegar, See WAT EAS. | IMG 

FREEZING, Rain, or Raining Ice, a very uncommon kind of 
ſhower, which fell in the weſt of England, in December, 
anno 1672 3 whereof we have divers accounts in the Ph:loſo- 
phical Tage de. See RAIN. 
This rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above ground, as a 
bough, or the like; immediately ſettled into ice; and by mul- 
tiplying and enlarging the icicles, broke all down with its 
weight. The rain that fell on the ſnow, immediately froze 
into ice, without ſinking in the ſnow at all. 
It made an incredible deſtruction of trees, beyond any thing 
in all hiſtory : ** had it concluded with ſome guſt of wind,” 
ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, ** it might have been of terrible 
«© conſequence,” 
] weighed the ſprig of an aſh tree, of juſt three quarters of 
„ a pound; the ice on which weighed ſixteen pound, Some 
< were frighted with the noiſe in the ait; till they diſcerned 
<< it was the clatter of icy boughs, daſhed againſt each other.” 
Dr. Beale obſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt ob- 
ſerved on the ground during the whole ; whence he concludes, 
that a froſt may bevery fierceand dangerous on the tops of ſame 
hills, and plains ; while in other places it keeps at two, three, 
or four foot diſtance above the ground, rivers, lakes, c. 
And may wander about very furious in ſome places, and re- 
miſs in others, not far off. The froſt was followed by glow- 
ing heats, and a wonderful forwardneſs of flowers and fruits, 
See FROST, 

FREHZ IN O, in commerce and manufaftures ; ſee FRISING. 

FREEZELAND, FRIEZEZRELAN D, or FRIZELAND, 
Horſe, in war, the ſame with Cheval de Friſe. See CHE- 
VAL de Friſe, | 

FREGIT Clauſum, ſee the article CL A USU. 

FREIGHT, ſee the article FRAIGHr. 

FRENCH, Fzancors, abſolutely uſed, ſignifies the language 
of the people of France. See LANGUAGE. | 
The French, as it now ſtands, is no original, or mother- lan- 
guage ; but a medley of ſeveral : ſcarce any language, but it 
has borrowed words, or perhaps phraſes, from. 
The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were, the 
baſis thereof, are 1 The Celtic; whether that were a parti- 
cular language itſelf, or whether it were only a dialect of the 
Gothic, as ſpoke in the weſt, and north. 20 The Latin, 
which the Romans carried with them into the Gauls, when 
they made the conqueſt thereof, And 30 the Teutonic, or 
that dialect of the Teutonic ſpoke by the Franks, when they 
paſſed the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Gauls. 
Of theſe three languages, in the ſpace of about thirteen hun- 
dred years, was the French formed; ſuch as it is now found. 
Its progreſs was very ſlow ; and both the Italian and Spaniſh 
were regular languages long before the French. FIN 
Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that the 
French tongue firſt A . to be poliſhed ; and that in the re- 

giſter of the chamber of accounts of that time, there is a pu- 
rity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the preſent age. | 
However, the French was till a very imperfect language, till 
the reign of Francis I. The cuſtom of ſpeaking Latin at 
the bar, and of writing the public acts and inſtruments of the 
courts of juſtice in that language, had made them overlook 
the French, their own language. Add, that the preceding 
ages had been remarkable for their ignorance, owing in good 
meaſure to the long and calamitous wars, which France had 
been engaged in: whence, the French nobleſſe deemed it a 
kind of merit, not to know any thing ; and the generals re- 
garded little, whether or no they wrote and talked politely, ' 
provided they could but fight well. | 
But Francis I. who was the reſtorer of learning, and the fa- 
ther of the learned; changed the face of things; and after 


then the turns, the expreſſions, and the idioms 
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ſurpaſſes een the French iu this point; but tben i 
of it in copiouſneſs and variety. See Hs B Je it Comes hon 


It muſt be added, however, that as to the analogy of Pubs 


mar, and the ſimplicity wherewith- the moods 


formed; the Engliſh has the advantage, not mo Verbs are 


ly Over the 
world : but 


liſh are ſometimes ſo quaint, and extraordinary, = brag 
s a 


good deal of the advantage which its grammatic * 
* it _ the . . al ſunpliciy 
he French has but few compound words; wherein ;. 1: 
widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and — differ 
the Frenchauthors own a great diſadvantage in their kn a 
the Greek and Dutch deriving a great part of their fo... - > 
energy from the compoſition of words; and frequently a 
prefling that in one ſounding word, which the French aa 
expreſs but by a periphraſis. And the diminutives in the 
French are as few as the compounds; the greateſt part of thoſs 
remaining in uſe having loft their diminutive fignification 
But what diſtinguiſhes the French moſt, is its juſtneſz, puri 


French, but over all the known languages in the 


accuracy, and flexibility. » Purity, 


French is the moſt univerſal and extenfive language in E 
rope. 'The 2 of ſtates and courts has rendered it 2 
ſary for the miniſters of princes, and their officers, ts, And 
the taſte of arts and ſciences has had the ſame effe& with re. 
8 to the n | 

n Germany, and elſewhere, the princeſſes and per a 
ſtinction hs themſelves on — — ove 
in ſeveral courts of Europe, French is almoſt as much known a 
the language of the country: though the court of Vienna i; 
an exception from this rule. French is there very little uſel: 
The emperor Leopold could not bear to hear it ſpoke in bl 
court : the Latin and Italian are there cultivated inſtead of it, 
This extenſiveneſs of the French language is no modern ad. 
vantage : William the conqueror gave laws to England in the 
French language ; and the antient cuſtoms of moſt of the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands are wrote in the ſame. 
Laſtly, the French is the ſame language every where; not 
only in all the provinces of France, but in all the places 
where it is ſpoke, out of France. 
The ſeveral nations who ſpeak Sclavonic, do not ſo much 


ſpeak the ſame language, as different dialects of the ſame lan- 


guage. In ſeveral parts of Europe there are as many different 
languages, as there are ſtates; and in Italy there are reckoned 
no fewer than ten or twelve dialects, ſome of which differ as 
much from the common Italian as from the French, or Spa- 
niſh. In Holland, the ſeamen of Rotterdam, and the banks 
of the Meuſe, do not underſtand thoſe of Amſterdam, and 
the coaſts of the Zuyder Zee. They who underſtand Caſ- 
tilian, will not underſtand the language of Catalonia and Cer- 
dana, The High Dutch is not the fame in Sweden, as in 
Jutland: in the low countries, as at Lubeck. Bohemia, 
Hungary, Croatia, Cc. are countries belonging to the empe- 
ror; yet ſpeak a language different from that ſpoke at Vienna. 
The king of Sweden, when' he ſpeaks the language of his 
country, will not be underſtood by his ſubjects in Pomerania, 
Lapland, &c. And the like may be obſerved of the king of 
Denmark, with regard to his ſubjects of Norway, and 
land: whereas, at Quebec, the Louiſiania, Martinico, dt. 
Domingo, Pondicheri, &c. they ſpeak the ſame language # 
at Paris, and throughout the reſt of France. 

For a critical acquaintance with what regards the French 
tongue, ſee the Remarques of M. Vaugelas; and the Ohr- 
vations M. Corneille has made on thoſe remarks: the N.. 
marques of Fa. Bouhours; and the Doubts of 4 Ba- Brain 
Gentleman, by the ſame father: the Converſations 0 1 
and Eugene : the Obſervations of M. Menage, and 9 
mologies; with thoſe of M. Huet: Fa. Buſſier's French gran. 


mar; and that of the Abbe Regnier. Add, the two di 


courſes of the Abbe de Dangeau; one on the vowels, and the 
other on the conſonants. 


B: his time Henry Stevens printed his book De la Precellence du | Fx £NcH Bread, a ſort of bread valued for its lightneſs and de- 
| Language Francois. licacy. 1 
The change was become very conſpicuous at the end of the It is prepared by taking half a buſhel of fine . chat 
16th century; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coeffeteau, eggs, and a pound and half of freſh butter; and in 1 
| and Malherbe contributed towards bringing it to perfection: putting as much yeſt with a manchet. Then, _— 
® which the cardinal de Richelieu compleated, by the eſtabliſn- the whole maſs with new milk pretty hot, let it 2885 2 
1 ment of the French academy; an aſſembly, wherein the moſt] an hour to riſe. Which done, make it into loaves or * 
1 diſtinguiſhed perſons of the church, the ſword, and the gown | waſh it over with an egg, beaten with milk. The o 


have been members. See ACADEMY, | to be too hot. See BAKING. | 
| Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little to | FxEncH Character, CHARACTER. 
| \ the improvement of the language. The perſonal qualities of | FRENCH Cons, / Corus. 
that prince, and his taſte for the polite arts, and that of the | FRENCH Companies, CourAN . 
princes of the blood, rendered his court the politeſt in Eu- Fxxnca Crown, CROWN. 1 1 CICKRY. 
rope. Wit and magnificence ſeemed to vie; and his gene- FRENCH Man, F RANCIGENAand * 
rals might have diſputed with the Greeks, Romans, Cc. the | FRENCH Meaſures, MaAsun zes. 
glory of writing well, if they could not that of fighting. Fasnca Money, Mo Ev. 
From court, the elegance, and purity of the language ſpread | FagNeH Order, See ( ORDER. 
itſelf into the provinces ; and now there is no body but writes | FRRNCH Padſaddls,  \ $appim 
-$ and ſpeaks good French. - 5 | | Fxencn Pox, . | Pox. 
12 One of the characters of the French language is to be natural | Faxncm Silks, ISS. 
| i and eaſy, The words are ranged in it much in the ſame order | FxEnca Yerghts, | Wers. 
1 as the ideas in our minds; in which it differs exceedingly from | Fax EN H Wines, du- |  * Duty. 2 Ih 
q | the Greek and Latin, where the inverſion of the natural or- ty on, | 1 2 FRENEM, 
| | ; der of words is reputed a beauty, —— Indeed the Hebrew | Fxznk, 5 FRANK. 
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FRENUM, at Fa znuM, ſeo FRENUM. 


FRENZY, and FRENETIC, fee PHRENZY,. 
IC.. | AD SA FRE 

PRE 6 CO, a kind of painting performed. on freſh plaiſter, or 

n a wall laid with mortar nat yet dry ; and with water co- 

ours. See PAINTING, : L518 e 

This ſort of painting has a great advantage: by its incorpo- | 
rating with the mortar, and drying along with it, it is ren. 
dered extremely durable : and never fails or fall, but along 
with it, The Italians, from whom we borrow the term, call 
it Freſco : V itruvius, lib. 7. c. 4. calls it Udo Teftorio. 
Painting in Freſco is very antient ; having been practiſed in 
the earlicſt ages of Greece and Rome. It is chiefly performed 
on walls and vaults, newly plaiſtered with lime and ſand : but 
the plaiſter is only to be laid, in proportion as the painting 
goes on; no more being to be done at once, than the painter 
can diſpatch in a day, while it is dry. ; 
Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign is uſually made on 
per, to be calked, and transferred to the wall, about half an 

hour after the plaiſter is applied. | 8 1h 
The antients painted on ſtucco ; and we may remark in Vitru- 
vius, what infinite care they took in making the incruſtation 
or plaiſtering of their buildings to render them beautiful and 
laſting : though the modern painters find a plaiſter made of 
lime and ſand preferable thereto ; both as it does not dry ſo 
haſtily ; and as being a little browniſh, it is fitter to lay co- 
lours on, than a ground ſo white as ſtucco. _ | | 

Tn this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial co- 
lours, and almoſt all the minerals are ſet aſide ; and ſcarce 
any thing uſed but earths ; which are capable of preſerving 
their colour, defending it from the burning of the lime, and 
reſiſting its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs, 

For the work to come out in all its beauty ; the colours muſt 
be laid on quick, while the plaiſter is yet moiſt : nor muſt 
they ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed up with the 
white of an egg, or ſize, or gum, as ſome workmen do; by 
reaſon ſuch colours grow blackiſh : nor do any preſerve them- 
ſelves, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt, 

The colours uſed, are white made of lime ſlacked long ago, 
and white marble duſt ; oker, both red, and yellow ; violet 
red; verditer ; lapis lazuli ; ſmalt; earth black, &c, All 
which are only ground, and worked up-with water ; and moſt 
of them grow brighter and brighter, as the Freſco dries. See 
Corour, VERDITER, Lapis, Oc. 

FRESH Fine, is that which was levied within a year paſt. 
Weſtm. 2. c. 45. See FINE. 

FaesH Force, Friſca Fortia, in law, denotes a force done 

within forty days. See FoR c RE. 

If a man be diſſeiſed of lands or tenements, within any city 
or borough; or deforced from them after the death of his an- 
ceſtors, to whom he is heir; or after the death of his tenant 
for life, or in tail; he may, within forty days after his title 
accrued, have his remedy by an aſſize, or bil of Freſh Force. 

FRESH Shot, in the ſea phraſe, ſignifies the falling down of 
any great river, into the ſea; by means whereof the ſea hath 
freſh water a good way from the mouth of the river. — As 
this is more or leſs, they call it a great, or ſmall freſh Shot. 

FRESH Spell, in the ſea language, a freſh gang, to relieve the 
rowers in the longboat. See SPELL. 

FRESH Suite, recens inſecutio, is ſuch a preſent and active 
proſecution of an offender, where a robbery is committed, 
as never ceaſes, from the time of the offence committed, or 
diſcovered, till he be apprehended. See SUITE. 
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ſuing ſhall have his goods reſtored to him ; whereas other- 
+ wiſe they are the king's. 

Freſb Suit is either within the view, or without, Manwood 
ſays, that upon freſh Suit within the view, treſpaſſers in 
the foreſt may be attached 


though without the limits of the foreſt. — Freſh Suit may 
continue for ſeven years, | 


AT ERA. 1 


Such generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. 
SPRING, RAIN, WELL, LAK E, Ce. 

Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that the natural and original ſtate of 

Water is to be ſalt: the Freſhneſs he ſuppoſes to be accidental, 


and to be owing to the vapours of plants, and the breath of 
animals therein ; and to the exhalations raiſed by the ſun, 


hotbeſes have been framed. See SALTNESS. 
quality. It renders it not only nauſeous to the taſte; but 
ut for œconomical uſes, as waſhing, boiling, and brewing, 
Which are the freeſt from ſaltneſs. 5 
ence, various methods have been contrived for examining 


ter freſh. 


Mr. Boyle gives us a method of examining the Fre/bneſs of 


The benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon, is, that the party pur- | 


he ſaltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a hurtful 


greatly prejudicial to the body : and it is generally agreed, that 
thoſe waters, ceteris paribus, are beſt, not only ſor drinking, 


the officers purſuing them, | 


Fees H Mater, is that not tinctured or impregnated with falt, | 
-_ ſaline particles, enough to be diſcoverable by the ſenſe. See 


Others will have water originally ſreſb; and take its ſaltneſs to 
accidental: to account for which a great number of hy- 


Freſbneſs of waters; and of dulcifying or making falt wa- | 


F RE 


Water, by means. of a. precipitate, which caſts down any ſa- 


line particles before floating therein. F | | 
Into one thouſand grains of. diſtilled water, he puts one grain 
of ſalt; and into the folution lets fall a few drops of a ſtrong 
well filtrated ſolution of well refined ſilver, diſſolved in clear 
aqua fort is; upon which there immediately appears a whitiſh 
cloud, which, though but lowly, deſcends to the bottom, 
and there ſettles in a white precipitate, which is the ſaline 
matter of the fluid. | . 
This method, if it were required, would examine water to 
a greater nicety, than that here ſpecified. It has diſcovered 
ſalt in water, where there was but one grain of ſalt in 
two thouſand, nay three thouſand times the weight of wa- 
ter in. | 
The experiment. was tried before the Royal Society, in 1692. 
by Dr. Sloan ; where it was likewiſe found that a drop or two, 
even of ſpirit of ſalt, mixed with common water, would be 
diſcovered by the ſame method,  _ ey 
Dr. Hook, in the ſame year, read a lecture before the Royal 
Society, on a method of his own, for diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
— of ſalt contained in water, on a principle of hydro- 
atics. Th „ | 
The operation was performed by means of a large poiſe of 


- glaſs, of the ſhape of a bolt head; the ball thereof three 


inches in diameter, and the neck 4 of an inch, This being 
ſo poiſed, with red lead put in it, as to make it very little hea- 
vier than fræſb water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall ſtem, 
which was graduated, to the end of a nice beam or balance; 
and the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguous to the ſur- 
face of the water, noted: upon infuſing a quantity of falt, 
only equal to the two thouſandth part of the weight of the 
water, the neck of the poiſe ſunk near half an inch lower in 
the water. | "25 SY 

The dulcifying, or making of ſalt water freſh, is a ſecret, 
and has been long ſought with great attention, — Dr. Litter 
takes the moſt eaſy, ſafe, and natural way of procuring fre/h 
water from the ſea, to be by putting ſea plants, as alga ma- 
rina, or common ſea weed into a quantity of the water, in a 
glaſs body, with a head, beak, and receiver : from which a 


freſh, ſweet, and potable liquor will continually diſtil. 


Monſ. Hauton has at length declared his ſecret of making ſea 
water freſh. — It conſiſts firſt, in a precipitation, made with 
oil of tartar, which he can prepare at a ſmall expence. Next 
he diſtils the ſea water, with a furnace contrived to take up 
little room, and which, with a very little fire, will diſtil 


twenty-four French quarts of water in a day. For the cool- 


ing thereof, inſtead of making the worm paſs through a veſſel 
full of water, he makes it paſs through a hole made on pur- 
poſe out of the ſhip, and enter it again at another ; ſo that the 


ſea water does the office of a refrigeratory, To the two pre- 


ceeding operations he joins filtration, which is performed by a 
peculiar kind of earth, mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled 
water; and at length ſuffered to ſettle, This filtration leaves 
it perfectly ſalubrious, Phil. Tranſ. No 67. 


FRET, or FRRETT, in architecture, a kind of knot, or 


ornament, conſiſting of two liſts, or fillets varioufly inter- 
laced, or woven; and running at parallel diſtances, equal 
to their breadth.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 55. 

A neceſſary condition of theſe Frets is, that every return, 
and interſection be at right angles. This is ſo indiſpenſible, 
that they have no beauty without it; but become perfect] 


othic. | 
Nimetimes the Fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet ; which, if 
well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceedingly 
well. | 

The antients made great uſe of theſe Frets, the places they 
were chiefly applied on, were even, flat members, or parts 
of building ; as the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 
nices z under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. on the plinths of baſes, 
&c, | | | 
The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French word 
Frette literally ſignified the timber-work of a roof, which 
conſiſts chiefly, of beams, rafters, &c, laid a-croſs each other, 
and as it were, fretted. 


Frer®, orFRETTE, in heraldry, is a bearing conſiſting 


of fix bars, croſſed, and interlaced, fret-wile ; as, in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 39. | 1 


„ Guillim derives the word from the French rets, net: but the 


reader will eaſily furniſh himſelf a better etymology from the 
word Fret, in architecture. | . 

He bears diamond a Fret topaz : the coat armor formerly of 
the lord Maltrevers, and now quartered by the duke of Nortolk. 
When it conſiſts of more than fix pieces, the number mult 
be ſpecified, See FRETTY. YR 

Some call this the true Lovers Knot ; others, Harrington's 
Knot, becauſe it is their arms, and Nodo firmo the motto. 
Gibbon is for calling it Heraldorum nodus amatorius. 


FRETTY, or FzxzTTE, in heraldry, is where there are 


divers bars laid a-croſs each other. See FRE T. | 
Fretty is of fix, eight, or more pieces. Azure,  Fretty of 
eight pieces or: the coat of the lord Willoughby. 


Columbiere obſerves, that Fretty abſolutely uſed, without any 
addition, is ſuppoſed to be of fix pieces; that is, ſo many 


bars 
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bars or pieces crofling each other: which, therefore; need 
not be expreſſed; but if there be more, as much muſt be 
mentioned. And yet Guillim has azure," Fretty of f1x{ ar- 


gent: the coat of the antient lords Elthingham of Suſſex. 


RET- WORK, and enrichment of Frets; or place adorn- 
ed with ſomething in manner thereof. SeeFRET. + 


Fret- work is ſometimes uſed among us, to fill up, and en- 


rich flat, empty ſpaces 3. but it is principally practiſed in 
roofs, which are fretted over with plaiſter work. of 


The Italians alſo apply it to the mantlings of chimneys with 


F 


great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, and as durable 
almoſt within doors, as harder matters in the weather. 
RIABLE, is applied to bodies, to denote them tender and 
brittle ; eaſily crumbled, and reduced to powder between the 
fingers : their force of coheſion being ſuch as eaſily expoſes 
them to ſuch ſolution. Such are pumice, and all calcined 
ſtones, burnt alum, Cc. | | 
Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the body conſiſts 
wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which -are 
readily ſeparated, as having nothing unctuous, or glutinous 
to bind them together. See CoHtSION, 


FRIAR, or FR1ER, by the Latins called Frater, the Ita- 


lians Fra, and the French Frere, that is, Brother, is a term 
common to the monks of all orders; founded on this, that 
there is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood preſumed be- 
tween the ſeveral religious perſons of the fame convent, or 
monaſtery. See BROTHER, Monk, Oc. 

The kinds of Friars are very numerous, Auguſtin Friars ; 
Dominican, or Black, or Preaching Friars ; Franciſcan, or 
Grey, or Minor, or Begging Friars; Carmelites, or White 
Friars. See WHITE, Oc. See Religious OR DEERSs; ſee alſo 
Dominican, FRANCISCAN, CARMELITE, Oc. 


Fran, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks, 
as are not prieſts; for thoſe in orders, are uſually dignified 


with the appellation of Father. See FATHER. 


FRIARS, or FRIERs Obſervant, Fratres Obſervantes, were a 


a branch of the Franciſcans, thus called, becauſe not com- 
bined together in any cluiſter, convent or corporation, as 
the conventuals are; but only agreed among themſelves to 
obſerve the rules of their order, and that more ſtrictly than 
the conventuals did ; from whom they ſeparated themſelves 
out of a ſingularity of zeal; living in certain places of their 
own chuſing, See FRANCISCAN, 


FrIARY of the holy Trinity, ſee the article TRINITY. 
FRIBURGH#, Fai1DBURGH, or FRITHEBORG, a- 


mong our Anglo Saxon anceſtors, denoted the ſame as Frank- 
pledge did aſter the time of the conqueſt, See FRAN K- 
PLEDGE, : | 
* Preterea ft quedam ſumma & maxima ſecuritas, per quam 
omnes flatu firmiſſimo ſuſtinentur, viz. ut unuſquiſq; ſtabiliat ſe 
ſub fidejuſſionis ſecuritate, quam Angli wvecant Freoborghes : 
foli tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem Tienmannatale, guod 
ſonat latine decem hominum numerum. LL, Edv. II. ap. 
Lamb. See TENEMENTALE. 
Every man in this kingdom was antiently aſſociated in ſome 
decennary, or company of ten families, who were pledged 
or bound for each other, to keep the peace, and obſerve the 


law. Sce TiTHING. —lIf any offence was done by one, the | 


other nine were to anſwer it: that is, if the criminal fled 
from juſtice, they had thirty days allowed to apprehend him: 
if he was not taken in that time, he who was the Friburgh, 
i. e. the principal pledge of the ten, ſhould take two of his 
own number, and the chief pledges of three neighbouring 
Friburghs, with two others out of each of the ſaid Friburghs ; 
who were to purge themſclves and their Friburgh ot the 
forfeiture and flight of the criminal, It they could not do 
this, the principal pledge, with the other eight, were to 


make ſatisfattion. 


Great men were not combined in any ordinary decenna, or 
dozein ; as being deemed a ſufficient aſſurance for themſelves 
and their menial ſervants, See DECENNIER. 


pan, and ſeaſoned with butter, oil, or the like. 
* 'The word is pure French, formed of the Latin Frixatura, 
frying. Others will have Fricaſſee formed in imitation of the 
noiſe made by butter, or other tat, when melted in the pan. 
We ſay, a Fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbets, of tench, of tripe, 
of frogs, of eggs, of peas, Cc. 


one body againſt that of another, called alſo Attrition. 
The phznomena ariſing upon the Friction of divers bodies 
under different circumſtances, are very numerous, and con- 


ſiderable. 


Mr. Hawksbee gives us a number of experiments of this Kind: 
particularly of the attrition, or Friction of glaſs, under vari- 


- ous circumſtances ; the reſult of which was, that it yielded 


light, became electrical, Oc. See ATTR1TION, EIzc- 
TRICITY,'Oc. | | 


All bodies by Friction are brought to conceive heat; many 


of them to emit light; particularly a cat's back, ſugar, bea- 


ten ſulphur, mercury, ſea water, gold, copper, &c. But a- 


bove all, diamonds, which when briſkly rubbed againſt glafs, 


gold, or the like, yield a light, equal to that of. a hve coal, 


when blowed by the bellows. See FIRE, Lich, HEAT, 


ProspHoRUs, DiaMonD, Ec. 


. 


RIC ASS EEx, a diſh, or meſs, haſtily dreſſed in a frying- 


FRICTION, the act of rubbing, or grating the ſurface of 


8 


2 


Friſtion, ariſes from the roughneſs or a perit 
of the body moved on, and that of the bod 


ſpent on this effect; and conſequently 


Laws of FRICTION -I As the weight of a 


the ſurfaces of bodies are perſectly ſmooth and po liter: loſe 
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Fr1cTIoN, in mechanicks, denotes the feſiſtane 
body meets. withal from the ſurface whereon it Va "ys. 


RRSISTAN CE. moves. See 


* of the ſurface 
ſuch ſurfaces conſiſting alternately of ew / ons. For 
ties; either the eminences of the one muſt * and cayi. 
thoſe of the other; or they muſt be both Aren over 
off: but neither can happen without motion: — wore 
tion be produced without a force impreſ 81 zor can mo. 


force applied to move the body, is either wholly, w 


te there art 
ſtance, or Friction which will be greater, — "ag 
Mt 5, 


as the eminences are the greater, and the ſubſt 

And as the body, by continual Fridtion — 5 
polite, the Friction diminiſhes, s and more 
Hence it follows that the ſurfaces of the i 
that touch each other, ſhould be as an pee 
poſſible. But, as no body can be fo much poliſhed ; all 
to take away all inequality; witneſs thoſe n 14 
diſcovered by the microſcope on the ſmootheſt ſu 50 gez 
hence ariſes the neceſſity of anointing the parts that ces: 
with oil, or other fatty matter. | ouch, 
another, is increaſed, ſo is the Friction. my moving on 
This we fee experimentally in a balance; which 
charged with a ſmall weight, eaſily turns ; but . Jr: 
a greater force is requited. | gas, 
Hence, if the line of direction of a moving bod f 
to the ſurface moved on; the Friction * ip 
having the ſame effect as an increaſe of weight. ö 
And hence again, as a perpendicular ſtroke, or impreſſion is 
to an oblique one as the whole ſine, to the ſine of the anole 


of incidence; and the fine of a greater angle is greater, and 


that of a leſſer leſs, the Friction is the greater, as the line of 
direction approaches nearer to a perpendicular, 

This is eaſily obſervable, and eſpecially in the teeth of wheel 
which are frequently broke on this very account, The 
Fridtion, therefore, is taken away, if the line of direction of 
the moving body be parallel to the ſurface. 

20 The Friction is leſs in a body that rolls, than it would be 
were the ſame body to ſlide, as is eaſily demonſtrated. 

For ſuppoſe a dented ruler, A B, Tab. Mechanics, fi. 38. 
and ſuppoſe a wheel DE to move along it, with its teeth 
perpendicular to the circumference ; if now the body were 
to ſlide, the tooth F, when it touched the ruler, would de- 
ſcribe a right line on the ſurface thereof: and, as the tooth 
of the ruler, E, reſiſts the ſame ; it could not proceed with- 
out removing, or breaking either the tooth H, or thatF, 
And the fame will hold in the ſliding of any rough ſurface 
upon another; where all the Friction will take place, that 
can any way ariſe from the roughneſs of the ſurface, But 
if the wheel ED roll along the ruler, then the tooth H will 
no longer reſiſt its motion, only as it is to be hoiſted out of 
the cavity F over the eminence of the tooth H: and the fame 
holds in the rubbing of any rough body over the ſurface of 
another, | * 0 50 
Hence, in machines, leſt the Friction ſhould employ a great 
part of the power; care is to be taken, that no part ot the 
machine ſlide along another, if it can be avoided : but ra- 
ther that they roll, or turn upon each other. With this 
view it may be proper to lay the axes of cylinders, not, 3 
is uſually done, in a groove, or concave matrix; but be- 
tween little wheels, AB CD, fig. 39. moveable on their 
reſpective axes. This was long ago recommended by P. Ca- 
ſatus; and experience confirms, that we fave a deal of power 
by it. Hence alſo it is that a pulley moveable on its 2x 
reſiſts leſs than if it were fixed. And the ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of the wheels of coaches, and other carriages. 


From theſe principles, with a little further help from the 


higher geometry, Glaus Roemer determined the figure of the 
teethof wheels, that ſhould. make the leaſt reſiſtance poffible; 
and which ſhould be epicyclodial. And the ſame was er 
wards demonſtrated by de la Hire; though, which 15 to 
lamented, the thing is not yet taken into practice. 

Hence, in ſawing-mills, the ſides of the wooden rectangke 
the ſaws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſhed with rotulæ, or 
little wheels; which would greatly leſſen the #7121 3 


the like in'other caſes. 


alculation of the quantity of FRICTI on — The Frifion 5? 


. 8 ; 0 . 5 d y 
point of the utmoſt importance in machines; an : 
means to be conſidered, in calculating the force thereo 
yet it is generally overlooked in ſuch calculations: but 


- principally, by reaſon its preciſe value is not . Hol 


It is not yet reduced to certain, and infallible rules : 


mon method is, barely to compute the advantage, whicds 


moving power has from the machine; either on get 
its diſtance from a fixed point; or of the direction : 1 that 


it acts. And in all the demonſtrations it 1s ſuppo * 


deed the engineers expect, that in the practice 3 i 
part of the advantage of their force, by the T. —_ deter- 
how much, it is ſuppoſed nothing but the practice to ka. 

db / 


mine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an attempt 
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xDerime ndation for a preciſe calculation of the 
We e and V F has confirmed it from 
| ine and geometry: but their theory, however war- 
! * not generally, and fully received. . N 3 
M Amonton's principle is, that the Friction of two 2 
d ends on the weight, or force, wherewith they bear on eac 
cher; and only increaſes as the bodies are more ſtrongly 
. ed or applied againf each other; or are charged with a 
* ter weight and that it is a vulgar error, that the quantity 
f Friftion has any dependance on the bigneſs of the ſurfaces 
rubbed againſt each other; or that the Friction increaſes as 
| do, WR: 
3 * propoſal of this paradox, M. de la Hire had re- 
TE to experiments, which ſucceeded much in favour of the 
5 ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of rough wood, on a rough 
table: their ſizes were unequal; but he laid weights on them, 
ſo as to render them all equally heavy. And he found, that 
the fame preciſe force, or weight, applied to them by a little 
ully, was required to put each in motion, notwithſtand ing all 
the inequality of the ſurfaces, The experiment ſucceeded in 
the ſame manner in pieces of marble, laid on a marble table. 
Upon this, M. de la Hire betook himſelf to the rationale of 
the thing; and has given us a phyſical ſolution of the effect: 
and M. Amonton ſettled a calculus of the value of Friction, 
and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machines, on the footing of 
rinciple. 
ee Hon lead, and braſs, which are the principal ma- 
terials uſed in machines, he finds the reſiſtance cauſed by Fric- 
tion, to be nearly the ſame, when thoſe materials are anointed 
with oil, or other fatty matter: and this reſiſtance, indepen- 
dant of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly equal 
to a third part of the force where with the bodies are preſſed 
againſt each other. | ; | | 
Beſide the preſſion, the magnitude whereof determines that 
of the Friction; there is another circumſtance to be conſi- 
dered, viz. the velocity. he Friftion is the greater, and 


each other with the greater ſwiftneſs: ſo that this velocity 
muſt be compared with that of the power neceſſary to move 
the machine, and overcome the Friction. If the velocity of 
the power be double that of the parts rubbed ; it acquires, by 
that means, an advantage that makes it double ; or, which 
amounts to the fame, diminiſhes the contrary force of Fric- 


preſſion, i. e. the difficulty of the motion: ſo that the Fric- 
tion {till follows the proportion of the weight. Only,. we are 


againſt each other, in ſuch a manner as that they may have the 
leaſt velocity poſſible : and thus the diameter of the axis of a 
wheel ſhould be as ſmall as poſſible, with regard to that of the 


city of a circular motion always goes diminiſhing from the 
circumference to the centre. And for the ſame reaſon the 


againſt a ſurface equal to its own; and is todiſengage. itſelf in 
a certain time by paſſing over a ſpace equal to the ſurface ; 
conſequently, the leſſer the ſurface, the leſs ſpace it has to move; 
the ſmallneſs of the ſurface diminiſhing the reſiſtance of the 
Friction; not as it is a leſs ſurface that rubs, but as there is a 
leſs ſpace to move. | 
But notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſtrations of 
this theory of Fridion; the public, or even the academy it- 
ſelf where it was propoſed, could not be brought fully to ac- 
quieſce in it. It is granted, the preſſion has a great effect; 
and is, in many caſes, the only thing to be conſidered in Fric- 
tions : but it will be hard to perſuade us abſolutely to exglude 
the conſideration of the ſurſace. In effect, the contrary 
ſeems capable of a metaphyſical demonſtration, Mg bi 
If two bodies with plain ſurfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely hard, and 
poliſhed, be moved along each other; the Fridtion will be 
none, or infinitely ſmall : but, if in lieu of ſuch ſuppoſition, 
which has no place in nature, we ſuppoſe two bodies with 
rough, uneven ſurfaces ; the difficulty of moving one of them 
on the other, muſt either ariſe from this, that the firſt is to be 
raiſed, in order to diſengage the parts catched or locked in the 
_ or that theparts muſt be broken and worn off; or both. 
n the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the bodies, 
makes that of the motion ; and of conſequence the Friction 


as nothing to do in it. | | 
n the ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would be all ; 


rom the firſt; 7. e, could the parts of one body be rubbed 
and worn againſt thoſe of the other, without Niang 985 


broken would make a 

in practice we never ru 

the reſiſtance ariſi 
ond caſe, is alwa 


reater reſiſtance, than a leſs, . But as 
or grind without raiſing t he body; 


% 4A 


the more difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed againſt | 


tion by one half; and reduces it to a ſixth part of the weight | 
or preſſion, But this velocity M. Amonton only conſiders | 
as a Circumſtance that augments or diminiſhes the effect of the | 


hereby directed to diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub | 


teeth of dented wheels ſhould be as ſmall and thin as poflible : | 
for a tooth catching on a notch, Cc. rubs one of its .fides | 


3 wholly from the weight, or preſſion; and the ſurface | 
2 it poſſible this ſecond caſe could be abſolutely abſtracted 
them; it being viſible that a greater number, of parts to be | 


ng from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the | * 
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whereas in the former caſe, that ariſing from the preſſion, may 
be alone, and uncompounded, + , | 
Add, that what is wore off a body, is ordinarily very little ; 
with regard to the great number of times the body muſt have 
been raiſed during the Friction, and all the little heights added 
together, which the body muſt have been raiſed to; 

Hence, as the reſiſtance from preſſion may be ſingle ; and as 
the ſame always accompanies that ariſing from the magnitude 
of the ſurfaces ; and is uſually much the more conſiderable of 
the two, when it does accompany it : for theſe reaſons, in moſt 
of the experiments that are made, it is the only one perceived, 
and the only one that needs to be conſidered. 
But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the preſſion to 
be very {lender ; and the number of parts to be rubbed very 
great: it muſt be owned there are caſes wherein the Friction 
tollows very ſenſibly the proportion of the ſurfaces. 

For the FR1CTiION of the parts of Fluids, ſee RESISTANCE, 
and RETARDATION of Fluids, 

FR ACTION, ein medicine, and chirurgery, denotes the act of 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, or other matters; 
in order to eaſe, relieve, -and cure it. See UnGUuEnT. 
Frictions are much uſed, eſpecially abroad, in venereal caſes ; 
where they prefer the applying of mercury externally; by way 
of Friction; to that of giving it internally, to raiſe a ſaliva- 
tion. See SALIVATION, and MERCuRy. 

There are alſo Frictions with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth, or 
the hand only: for the effect of which laſt, ſeeSTROAK1NG, 
Frictions of any kind, are a fort of exerciſe, which contri- 
butes greatly to health; as they excite and ſtir up the natu- 
ral warmth, divert defluxions, promote perſpiration, open 
the pores of the ſkin, and carry off humours. | 
The fleſh-bruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is an exerciſe moſk 
uſeful for promoting a full and free perſpiration and circuh- 
tion, Every body knows the effect of currying horſes ; 
that it makes them ſleek, gay, lively, and active; fo as to be 
judged equivalent to half the feeding. 
This it can no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting nature to 
throw off the recrements of the juices which ſtop the free cir- 
culation ; and by conſtant Friction, irritation and ſtimulation, 
to call the blood and ſpirits to the parts moſt diſtant from the 
ſeat of heat, and motion, and ſo plump up the ſuperficial 
muſcles. And the ſame effects it would have in other crea- 
tures, and man himſelf, if managed in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame care and regularity. | 5 
Perſons, therefore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, would 
do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with ſpending 
half an hour, morning and night, in currying and rubbing 
their whole body, eſpecially their limbs, with a fleſh-bruſh. 
See EXERCISE, | | LESS MN 
FICTION, or rather Fa1x1oN, in chymiſtry, is the ſame 


with what in cookery we call Frymg, viz. the coction of cer- 


; | tain matters in a pan, with the addition of ſome unctuous 
wheel; in that the leſſer the axis, the ſlower will be the mo- | | 


tion of the ſurfaces rubbing againſt each other : ſince the velo- | 


thing, as oil, fat, c. ih Ot 
The Frixion of medicines is performed over à ſlow, moderate 
fire; and that of foods over a quick one. See ToRREFACTION. 
FRID STOLL“, or FaiTHrs Tow, in our antient writers, 
ſignifies a ſeat, chair, or place of peace, where criminals 
might find ſafety, and protection. See SANCTUARY. | 
In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of St. Peter 
in York, ann. 5 H. VII. it is explained by Cathedra quietudinis 
& pacis.— Quad fi aliquis weſano ſpiritu agitatus diabolico auſu 
quemguam capere preſumpſerit in cathedra lapidea Jjuxta altare, 
quod Anglici vocant Fridfiol, i. e. cathedra quietudinis we/ pacis z 


” 


TS” 


nulla pecuniæ numero claudebatur, ſed apud ang los Boteles, hoc 
eft, fine emenda, vocabatur. Monaſt. t. 3. p. 139. 

Of thele there were many in England; but the moſt famous 

was at Beverly, which had this inſcription, hec ſedes lapidea 


erveniens, omnimodam habet ſecuritatem. Camden. 
FRIENDLESS Man, was the old Saxon name for him 
whom we call an Outlaw; See Our LAW. Fey 
The reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his exclufioh from the 
king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends after 
certain days: Nam forisfecit amicos. 
FRIE RS Alien, ſee the article ALTEN. 


ber, or diviſion of the entablature of columns, by the antients 
called Zophoros. See FREEZE. © . 6865K3 
FRIGATOON, a Venetian veſſel, commonly uſed in the 
| Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any fote- 
maſt, having only a main- maſt, mizen-maft, and a bow-ſprit. 
See VE'SSEL, gene 13 . 
FRIGID, Fxiopus, cold, is variouſly uſed, —A frigid ſtyle, 
is a low, jejune manner of dition, wanting force, warmth of 
imagination, figures of ſpeech, Cc. SeeSTYLE. 
 Fr1 61D Zone, or Frozen Zone, in geography. See Zone. 
FRI GID IT L, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with impotency, ſee 
Im renne 26) io 24 Bf OH oh 
FRIGORIFIC, in phyſics; ſomething that occaſions eold. 
See Col. o. 1 le, 
Some philoſophers, particularly Gaſſendus, and other cotpuſ- 
cularians, denying cold to be a mere privation or abſence of 


| 


Vor. I. Ne 1% 8 with that from the preflion: | 


heat, eontend that there are actual frigorrfic corpuſcles; or 
„ ee ee partiele: 
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bujus tam flagitiofi ſacrilegii emendatio ſub nullo judicio erat, ſub 


Freedſtoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra, ad quem reus fugiends 


FRIEZE, FR IZ R, or EREREZ E, in architecture, a mem- b 
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rticles as well as fiery ones: - whence proceed cold and heat. 
ut later philoſophers allow of no other frigorific particles, 
beſide thoſe nitrous ſalts, which float in the air in cold wea- 
ther, and occaſion freezing. See FREEZING. 
FRIPPERY, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 
guage ; properly importing the trade, or traffic of old, ſe- 
cond hand clothes, and goods. ; 
The word is alſo uſed for the place where ſuch ſort of com- 
merce is carried on, and even for the commodities themſelves. 
The company of Frippiers, or Fripperers, at Paris, are a re- 


you corporation, of an antient ſtanding, and make a con- | 


derable figure among the communautes of that city. See 
BROKER. 
FRIESLAN D Horſe, Cheval de FR ISE, ſee CHERVAL. 
FRIT, or Fzx1rTtr, in the glaſs manufacture, is the matter or 
ingredients whereof glaſs is to be made, calcined, or baked 
in a furnace, See Gr Ass. 
A falt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from fern, 
mixed with ſand, or flints, and baked together, make an 
opake maſs, called by glaſs-men Frit ; probably from the Italian 
frittare, to fry ; or by reaſon the Frit, when melted, runs 
into Jumps like fritters, called by the Italians, Fritelli. 
Frit, by the antients, was called Hammonitrum, or Am- 
monitrum, of a] H, ſand, and viTgv, nitre : under which 
name it is deſcribed by Pliny thus : fine ſand from the vol- 
turnian ſea, mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, and 


melted, makes a maſs called Ammonitrum ; which being re- | 


baked, makes pure glaſs. H. Nat. I. 36. c. 26. 

Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the calx of the materials which 
make glaſs ; which though they might be melted, and glaſs ' 
be made without thus calcining them, yet would it take up 
much more time. This calcining, or making of Frit, ſerves 
to mix and incorporate the materials together, and to eyapo- 


rate all the ſuperfluous . The Frit once made, is 


readily fuſed and turned into glaſs, 


There are three kinds of Frits: the fir/t, cry/tal Frit, or that | 


for cryſtal metal, made with falt of pulverine and ſand. 

The ſecond, and ordinary Frit, is made of the bare aſhes of 
lverine, or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. 
his makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal metal. 

The third, is Frit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 

without any preparation. This laſt Frit will require ten or 

twelve hours baking. l 

The materials in each, are to be finely powdered, waſhed, 

and ſierced; then equally mixed; and frequently ftirred to- 

gether in the melting pot. For the reſt, ſee GL Ass, and 

CRYSTAL. | 

FRITHBURGH, ſee the article FRI BUROH. 

FRITHGILD, was antiently the ſame with what we now 
call a Guild, ora Fraternity, or Company. See GILD. 

FRIXION, ſee the article FxicT1on. | 

FRIZE, or Frx1EZE, in architecture, a part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, more uſually wrote, and pronounced 

Freeze. SeeFREEZE. | 

FRIZ E, or FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
or ſtuff, for winter wear, being frized or napt on one fide; 
whence, in all probability, it derives its name. | 

Of Frizes, ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed. The for- 

mer are chiefly of Engliſh manufacture: the latter of Iriſh, 

See FRIZ ING. | | 

FRIZING of cloth, a term in the woollen manufactory, ap- 

plied to the forming of the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff into a 

number of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering almoſt 

the whole ground thereof. 

Some cloths are only frized on the back- ſide; as black cloths: 

others on the right ſide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rateens, 

bays, frizes, &c. | 
 Frizing may be performed two ways: one with the hand, 
i. e. by means of two workmen, who conduct a kind of 
nk, that ſerve as a frizing inſtrument. 
he other by a mill, worked either by water, or a horſe ; or 
- ſometimes by men. This latter is eſteemed the better way 
of frizing ; by reaſon the motion being uniform, and regular, 
the little knobs of the Fixing are formed more equably, and 
alike, The ſtructure of this uſeful machine is as follows. 

The three principal parts are, the Frizer, or criſper, the 

frizing table; and the drawer, or beam. The two firſt are 

two equal planks or boards, eaeh about ten foot long, and 
fifteen inches broad; differing only in this, that the frizing 
table is lined, or covered with a kind of coarſe woollen ſtuff, 


of a rough, ſturdy nap; and that the Frizer is incruſtated 


with a kind of cement, compoſed of glue, gum arabic, and 


_ yellow ſand, with a little aqua vitæ, or urine. The beam, | 
or drawer, thus called by reaſon it draws the ſtuff from be- 


tween the frizer and Frixing table, is a wooden roller, beſet 
all over with little, fine, ſhort points or ends of wire, like 
thoſe of caxds,. uſed in carding of wool. | 


The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the table | 


ſtands immoveable, and bears, or ſuſtains, the cloth to be 


frized, which is with that fide uppermoſt, on which the | 
nap is to be raiſed, * Over the table is placed the frizer,” at | 
ſuch diſtance from it as to give room for the ſtuff to be 
paſſed between them: ſo, that the frizer having a very flow | 


| 


| FxonT, in architecture, denotes the principal face, or fide of 


— 


F R O 


_ Cloth, twiſts and rolls them into little knot: | 
while, at the ſame time, the drawer, which 3, Bin; 
turning, draws away the ſtuff from under the fri at 
winds 1t over its own points. | Ter, and 
All that the workman has to do while the machine 
is to ſtretch the ſtuff on the table, as faſt as the 7k 
it off; and from time to time, to take off the 
og points of the drawer. 

t has already been obſerved, that the H TA 
with ſtuff of 4 ſhort, ſtiff, ſtubby nap ; 8 e lch 
detain the cloth between the table, and frizer — 2; 
for the grain to be formed; that the drawer may "> dar h 
away too readily ; which muſt otherwiſe be the ok 
aſmuch as it is not held by any thing at the other en ® 
It were needleſs to fay any thing particular of the manner 
frizing ſtuffs with the hand; it being the aim of mes 
men to imitate as near as they can, with their hte ve 
ſtrument, the flow, equable, and circular motion of . 
machine. It needs only be added, that their frizer i 5 
about two foot long, and one broad; and that to . K 
nap more eaſily, they moiſten the ſurface of the tuff 1; 105 
with water, mingled with whites of eggs, or hon Sy 

FRONT“, the forchead ; or that part of the face above the 
eyebrows, See Os FRONTI1s, 

* The word is formed of the Latin Fron, 
Greek ogoys1y, to think, perceive; of . 
thought. Martinius, to make out this etymology obſerve 
that from the forehead of a perſon we perceive what Ty 
what he is capable of, and what he thinks of Dy Laws 
chuſes to derive it from Ferre, by reaſon it bears the mark d 
what we have in our head. 


5 going, 
Wer taks 


ſtuff rom 


FRO x is alſo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or thin 
ſide by ſide, and ſhew their ; or Great e 
T hoſe troops ranged in form of battle made a large Fray 
the three legions were here diſpoſed in two lines, as Czfr 
uſed to do, when with a few forces he had occaſion to extend 
his Front, The Front of the army conſiſted of ſo many bat- 
talions, and ſo many ſquadrons, : 

The military evolutions teach how to make a Frmz of any 
ſide, i. e. how to preſent the face, and arms to the enem 
what fide ſoever he attack on. They attacked the enemy 

in Front, and in flank. See FLAN K. 


a building: or that preſented to the chief aſpect, or view. 

See FACE, 2 

The palace conſiſts of a large pile in Front, flanked with two 
wings. See FRONTISPIE CE. 

FRO N r, in perſpective, a projection, or repreſentation of the 

face or fore- part of an Object, or of that part directly oppo- 
- lite to the eye; called alſo, and more uſually, Orthography, 
See OR THOGRAPHY, | 

Line of the FRONT, ſee the article Line. . 

FRONT Scale, ſee the article SCALE, 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pediment, 

ſometimes placed over a ſmall door, or window, See PE p1- 
MENT. 

FRONTAL, FRONTLET,. or Brow-band, is alſo uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the Jewiſh ceremonies. See PHY LACTERY, 
The Frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on each 

- whereof is wrote ſome text of ſcripture, They are all hid 
on a piece of black calves leather, with thongs to tie it by. 
The Jews apply the leather with the vellum on their fore- 
heads, in the ſynagogue, and tie it round the head with the 
thongs. | 

FRONTALE Os, in anatomy, ſee Os FRONT15, 

FronTALE, or FRONT AL, in medicine, an external form 

of remedy applied on the forehead, and temples, with a ban- 
dage ; for the cure of the head-ach, megrim, vapours, &- 

fluxions on the eyes, &c. | 
FMtals are compoſed of roſes, elder flowers, betony, mat 
joram, lavender, camphire, &c, wrapped in a linen cot, 
and applied over the forehead and temples. _ 
There are alſo Frontals in manner of liniments, made of un- 
guentum populeum, and extract of opium; or of paſtes, 
833 en, e. | . 
n Prontals applied to eaſe the violence of the bead ** 
the height of fevers, they frequently mix the kein 
cherries. | . | — 

FRONTALES, in anatomy, two muſcles, one 55 1 

ſide the forehead; commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring 1 = 

| ſkull, but now known to ariſe from the occipital muſc 2 ay 

rather, it appears that the Frontales and occipitales ale ihe 

one continued digaſtric muſcle, on each fide, move, 
ſcalp R of the 5 ed 40. 

(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 1. alſo Oc ci PIT ALLES. 

| Th 1 55 begin to be thus denominated after wm 

begun to paſs the coronal ſuture, with fibres paff * 

to the eyebrows, where they terminate, and in 

of the ſkin of the forehead. em, 

They have each two appendages; the ſuperior, or er F is fixed 

commonly fixed to the bone of the nole z the . dit 
to the os frontis, and is by Volcherus 8 e be 


muſcle, and called Corrugator, from its ue in drawing 


ſemicircular motion, meeting the long hairs or nap of the 


eyebrows to each other. | FRONTATED 


FRO 


FRONTATED, a term uſed by botaniſts, to expreſs that 


alum or leaf of a flower grows broader and broader ; 
110 nt. e, terminates in a right line. In oppoſi- 


F R U 


The natural hiſtories of P-9/s furniſh very extraordinary ef- 
fects thereof. The trees are frequently ſcorched and burnt 
up as with the moſt exceſſive heat; of which there ate di 


+ and - ; ˖ that the leaves terminate] vers inſtances in ſo warm a climate as that of Provence. 

5 tion e B ; Mezeray, Hift. de France, An, 1570. | 

oi, 7 by oN TIER“, the border, confine, or extreme of a king- The year 1708. was remarkable throughout the greateſt 
takes * eie which the enemies find in front, when part of Europe for a ſevere Fro. Mr. Derbam fays, it 
rom dom, 7 don EE Eee.” We ſay, a Frontier town, was the greateſt in degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the 
they wou rovince, &c. Frontiers were antiently called memory of man, It extended throughout England, France; 
line F 2 P f | Germany, Denmark, Italy, Cc. but was ſcarce felt in 
un 1 word is derived from the French Frontiere, and that of Scotland or Ireland. All the orange trees, and olives in 
1 the Latin Frontaria, as being a kind of front oppoſed to the Italy, Provence, &c. and all the wallnut trees throughout 
ake it A= from Front; inaſmuch as 


l enemy. Skinner derives 


the Frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced part of a 
ſtate, as the front is that of the face of a man. | 


FRONTIS Os, in anatomy, the bone of the forehead, See 


| Anat. (Ofteal.) fig. 1. lit. a. See alſo FRONT. 
Li G Path 9 oils of the cranium, in form almoſt 
round: it joins the bones of the ſinciput and temples by the | 
coronal ſuture, and the bones of the upper jaw by the tranſ- 
verſe ſuture, and the os ſphenoides, by the ſphenoidal ſuture, 


p 


France, with an infinity of other trees, periſhed by the Fro, 
They had a kind of gangrene giew on them; which Monſ. 
Gauteron takes to have been the effect of a corroſive ſalt, cor- 
rupting and deſtroying their texture. He adds, there is fo 
much reſemblance between the gangrene befalling plants 
through Fre, and that which the parts of animals are liable 
to, that they muſt have ſome analogous cauſe, Corroſive hu- 
mours burn the parts of animals ; and the aerial nitre con- 


W. denſed, has the ſame effect on the parts of plants: Penetra- 
gte ve CR ANU N. Ile Frigus adurit. Memoires de ] Academie Royale des Sciences, 
upper part of the orbits, and has four apophyſes, An. 1709. N 
Win RT Ka four angles of the two orbits. e In 88 the freſh water fiſh were every where killed; j 
, It has two holes above the orbits, through which paſs the and a vaſt deſtruction befel the ſmaller birds. The ſpittle | 
RO vein, artery, and ſome twigs of the firſt branch of the fifth was no ſooner out of a man's mouth than it was froze. | 
. * It has alſo one in each orbit, a little above the os planum, The Luſatian letters add, that many cows were froze to 4 
1 Rae which a twig of the ophthalmick branch of the fifth death in their ſtalls ; and many travellers: on the road were 1 
8 pair of nerves paſſes to the noſe. | ſome quite froze to death, others loſt their hands, feet, noſes, i 
arks o It has two finus's above the eyebrows, between its two ta- or ears. ; if 
bles ; they are lined with a thin membrane, in which there G. Remus, the author of an accademical exerciſe on this ſub- " 
range! are ſeveral blood veſſels and glands, which ſeparate a mucous ject, publiſhed at Hall in Saxony, entitled, Conſideratio phy- h 
, ſerocity, that falls into the noſtrils. fico-mathematica hyemis proxime præterlapſæ, gives inſtances "1 
Fri « The infide of this bone has ſeveral inequalities, made by the from the news-papers, of two genilemen and a ſmith in En- | 
Czfar veſſels of the dura mater. It has two large dimples made by gland; and above ſixty men, and many cattle near Paris; and 
extend the anterior lobes of the brain. Above the criſta galli, it the like at Venice; and eighty French ſoldiers near Namur; li 
v bat has a ſmall blind hole, into which the end of the ſinus lon- all killed on the road with cold. On the coaſts of Italy ma- j 
Sap gitudinalis is inſerted. | | ny of the mariners aboard the Engliſh men-of-war died of q 
12 FRONTISPIECESZ, in architecture, the portail, or prin- the cold; and ſeveral loſt part of their fingers and tces. 
_ cipal face of a fine building. See PORTAIL, In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdom, 


ide of 
view. 


h two 


hominis inſpectio. 5 
The Frontiſpiece of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of architec- 
ture in France, 
Hence alſo, by a figure, we ſay the Frontiſpiece of a book, 
meaning an ornament with an engraven title on the firſt 


The word is formed of the Latin Frontiſpicium, q. d. Frontis | 


Mr. Derham obſerves, were birds and inſects; particularly 
larks and robin-red-breafts : much the greateſt part of which 
periſhed, But the vegetables were far the greater ſufferers. 
Few of the tender ſorts eſcaped : Bays, Hollies, Roſemary, 
Cypreſs, Alaterni, Phillyrea's, Arbuti, Lauruſtines, and 
even Furze, with moſt of the fruteſcent Herbs, as Laven- 


ge. $5 | ders, Abrotonums, Rue, "Thyme, Sc. Mr. Bobart inſorms 
of the FRONTLET, ſee the article FRONT AL. us, were generally deſtroyed. . The fame writer adds, that 
' Oppo- FRON TON, in architecture, an ornament, among us more the ſap of the finer wall-fruit was ſo congealed, and diſor- 
raphy, * uſually called Pediment, See PEDIMENT, dered, that it ſtagnated in the limbs and branches, and pro- 
| FROST, an exceſſive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby the duced diſorders like to chilblains in human bodies, which 

motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended : or, it is that ſtate in many parts of trees would turn to mortifications : that the 

of the air, &c, whereby fluids are converted into ice. See | very buds of the finer trees, both the leaf buds, and bloſ- 
rent FREEZING, and Io. ON: ſom - buds, were quite killed and dried into a farinaceous 
58 Metals contract, or are ſhortened in Fro/?. Monſ. Auzout, matter. | 


1 cold. See Co L p. | there never was a milder winter ſeaſon known. 
all laid  Fraft does not contract fluids, as was formerly imagined : on | Mr. Derham relates it as a common obſervation, that vege- 
cit by. the contrary, it ſwells or dilates them by nearly +5 of their | tables ſuffered more from the ſun, than the Froſt; in 
Ar 4 bulk, | 5 that the ſun- ſhine melting the ſnow, and opening the ground, 
ith the Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the Fro? pierces into the left it more expoſed to the rigours of the enſuing night. 
earth two cubits, or Swediſh ells; and turns what moiſture And at a meeting of the Royal Society, it was obſerved, that 
is found therein, into a whitiſh ſubſtance, like ice. He adds, | the calamities which befel trees, aroſe not purely from their 
NUM the ſtanding waters freeze to a greater depth; even to three being frozen; but principally from the winds ſhaking and 
re Els, or more: but thoſe that have a current, leſs ; and rapid | rocking them, when they were ſo; which rent and parted 
urs, de- waters, and bubling ſprings, never, | | { their fibres. dr" Tranſact. N 324. | 
Mr, Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of veſſels made of | Hoar FROST, or White FrosT, Pruina, is the dew frozen or 
7, mat metals, excceding thick and ſtrong Which being filled with | congealed ey in cold mornings ; chiefly in autumn, 
Pi water, cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the cold: the water, in | {ar Froft, Mr, Regis obſerves, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of 
| freezing, coming to be expanded, and not finding either] little parcels of ice cryſtals ; which are of various figures, 
97 room, or vent, burſt the veſſels. NE EE Ec, Bent” according to the different diſpoſition of the vapours, when 
paſts A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water 'in it, cloſe ſtop met and coggenſed by the cold. See CAYSTALLIZ A- 


found by experience, that an iron tube twelve foot long loſt 
two lines of its length, upon being expoſed to the air, in a 
froſty night. But this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the 


and 12 was rent the whole length: and a ſmall braſs 


In Switzerland, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the Wal- 


nut-tree and Vines, but even the Beech, Larix, Sc. were 


undone, And yet in ſome parts of thoſe cantons, he adds, 


TION. 
d- ach in veſſel, five inches deep, and two in diameter, filled with | Dew, is in all appearance the Matter of Haar Froft : though 
inch of wir, &c, lift up its lid, which was preſſed with a weight | many of the Carteſians will have it formed of a cloud, and 
O! ſty-ſix pounds, „ e either congealed in the cloud, and fo let fall; or ready to be 
on each oy carts aſſures us. that in the city of Moſcow he obſerved |  congealed as ſoon as it arrives at the earth. See D E w. 
from the : wah. to be cleft by the Fre many yards length, and a | FRO TH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed on the ſurface 
(cles ; ol . on Sheffer mentions ſudden cracks or rifts in the] of fluids, by vehement agitation. See Bol ING. 
are only wp the lakes of Sweden, nine or, ten foot deep, and ma- Frotb conſiſts wholly of little ſpherules, or globules ; and ac- 
ving the has long ; and adds, that the rupture is made with a | cordingly, may be defined an aſſemblage of aqueo-acrial bub- 
3, Anat wr 4% — terrible than if many guns were diſcharged to- | bles. See Bu B BLE; ſee alſo 8 c u M. N 
1 th 5 ON ſuch means the fiſhes are furniſhed with air; | FROZEN, or Fx16G1D Zone, fee the article Z oN E. 
hey have a y are realy found dead. Pa A FROEz EN Ocean, ſee the article Oc EAN. | 
obliquely Mr Be Froft of 1683. oaks, aſhes, walnut-trees, &c, | FROz RN Waters, ſee the article WATERs. | 
he lower ons Nin, were miſerably ſplit and cleft, ſo that | FRUGIVOROUS Bydt, are ſuch as feed on fruits, either 
; N. i. "1; through them; and this frequently with ter- | wholly or in part. SS | | 
ternal, 101 80 &s, like the exploſion of fire arms, The clefts were | Frugivereus, according to Mr. Willoughby, are a ſpecies 
r is fix 50005 gpl 7 bodies, but continued to the larger boughs, of terreſtrial birds, ſome of which have crooked bills and 
a diſtin bereof 10 ch „ 22 anquiry into the circumſtances and cauſes | claws ; yet are of gentler nature, and not rapacious. Such 
wing the ING Rain e } bileſ. Tranſat. No 165. See alſo FREEZZ- are the parrot kind, which though carnivorous, yet feed 


likewiſe on fruit. See BIR ö. 
| FRUIT, 
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FRU 


FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, includes whatever the earth pro- 
duces, for the nouriſhment and ſupport of men, and other 
animals; as herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax, and every 


thing, expreſſed by the Latins under the name PFruges. See 
HERR, GRAIN, PULSE. 

The devotion and ſolemnity of rogation week, were inſti- 
tuted to procure a bleſſing on the Fruits of the earth. See 
ROGAT TON. 

In the civil law, they diſtinguiſh three kinds of Fruits: 


Natural FRulrs, which the earth produces ſpontaneouſly and 


without any culture ; as thoſe of trees, 


FavirTs of induſtry, which, though natural, require ſome cul- 


ture to perfect them. And 


Civil F RUITS, which are TO in the eye of law; as 


rent, ſalaries, wages, &c. U$SUFRUIT, c. 

In the canon law, Fruits include every thing whereof the re- 
venue of a benefice conſiſts; as glebe-land, tythes, rents, 
offerings, mills, &c. See FIRST Fruits. 


Favir, in natural hiſtory denotes the laſt production of a tree, 


or plant ; for the propagation, or multiplication of its kind : 
In which ſenſe Fruit includes all kinds of ſeeds, with their 
furniture, &c, See SEED. | | 


FRvir, in botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein the 


ſeed is contained; called by the Latins Fructus, and the 
Greeks «proc, | 

The Fruit of a plant is ſometimes ſingle, as in the poppy 3 
and ſometimes in great number, as in the apple-tree, c. 
ſometimes dry, and ſometimes ſoft, and fleſhy. 


Fxrv1r alſo implies an aſſemblage of ſeeds, in a plant; as in a 


ranuncula, pea, &c. and in the general, all kinds of ſeeds or 
grains, whether naked, or incloſed in a cover, capſula or pod ; 
and whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membranous, or the like. 
See SEED, and GRAIN, 

The Fruit is the product, or reſult of the flower; or that for 
whoſe production, nutrition, &c. the flower is intended. 
See FLOWER, and GENERATION of Plants, 

The ſtructure and parts of different Fruits are ſomewhat dif- 
ferent; but in all the ſpecies, the eſſential parts of the Fruit 
appear to be only continuations, or expanſions of thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the other parts of the tree. | 
Dr. Beal ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſons for a direct commu- 
nication between the remoteſt parts of the tree and the Fruit; 
ſo that the ſame fibres or ſtamina, which conſtitute the root, 
trunk, and boughs are extended into the very fruit. See 
P LANT, 

Thus, cutting open an apple tranſverſely, it will be found to 
conſiſt of four parts, viz. 19 A ſkin, or cortex, which is only 
a production of the ſkin, or outer bark of the tree. 2% A 
parenchyma, or pulp; which is an expanſion, and intumeſ- 
cence of the inner bark of the tree. 3® Fibres or ramifica- 
tions of the woody part of the tree, diſperſed throughout the 
parenchyma. | 
Of theſe laſt, authors generally reckon fifteen principal 
branches ; ten whereof penetrate the parenchyma, and in- 


cline to the baſis of the flower; the other five aſcend more | 


perpendicularly from the pedicle, or ſtalk, and meet with the 
former at the baſe of the flower: to which branches are faſt- 
ened the capſulz, or coats of the kernels, 

Theſe branches being at firſt extended through the parenchy- 
ma to the flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for the vege- 
tation thereof; but, the Fruit — fry it intercepts the 
aliment, and thus the flower is ſtarved, and falls off. 

4* The core, which is the produce of the pith or medulla of 
the plant, indurated and ſtrengthened by twigs of the wood 
and fibres, inoſculated therewith. It ſerves to furniſh a cell, 


or lodge for the kernels ; filtrates the juice of the parenchy- | 
ma, and conveys it thus prepared to the kernel. 


In a pear we diſtinguiſh five parts, viz. the ſkin, parenchy- 
ma, ramification, ſtone, and acetarium, 

The three firſt parts are common to the apple. The ſtone, 
obſerved chiefly in choak pears, is a congeries of ſtony corpuſ- 
cles, diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma, but in the 
greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together, about the center or ace- 
tarium, It is formed of the ſtony or calculous parts of the 
nutritious juice of the parenchyma, extravaſat in maſſes. 
The acetarium, is a ſubſtance of a tart, acid taſte, of a glo- 
bular figure, incloſed in an aſſemblage of ſeveral of the ſtony 
parts above-mentioned, | 3 

In the plumb, cherry, Qc. there are four parts, viz. a coat, 


parenchyma, ramification, and ſtone, or nucleus. The ſtone | 
conſiſts of two very different parts; the inner, called the 


kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being derived from the 


pith or medulla of the tree by feminal branches, which pene- 


trate the baſe of the ſtone: the external or harder part, called 
the ſtone, or ſhell, is a concretion of the ſtony, or calculous 
parts of the nutritious juice; like the ſtone in pears, and like 
that, contains a ſoft, parenchymous matter within it. 

The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, conſiſts of a ſhell, 
cortex, and medulla. The ſhell conſiſts of a coat and paren- 
chyma, derived from the bark and wood of the tree. The 
cortex conſiſts of an inner, and outer part: the firſt is a dupli- 
cature of the inner tunic of the ſhell ; the ſecond is a moſly 


ſubſtance, derived from the ſame ſource as the parenchyma of | 


the ſhell, But whether the medulla or pulp of the kernel ariſe 


Frvir, in gardening, denotes the productio 


RU 


from the pith of the tree, or the cortical part of the fan 
ruit, js 


= agreed, 

{tly, berries, as grapes, &c, beſides the t 

vix. coat, parenchyma, and ramification. nn # en parts 

ys ry HO » do the office of ſeeds, in grains of 
s to the uſe of Fruits, beſide the pleaf, 

afford men, c. they are of 1 Nt «Vantage th 


and feeding the ſeed incloſed; in fltrating the Seeber n , 
earthy and ſtony parts of the nutritious Juice of the 2 
v and 


retaining it to themſelves ; ſending none t 

Peres, 2 wer, * 8 may for 0 e re 
growth of the tender delicate emb 
8 . ryo or plantule contained 
So that the Fruit does the ſame office to the ſ 
do to the Fruit, See PLAN, CT OA 
LzaFr, Cc. 


N, Frowrz, 


n of : 
as the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, Apricot, Chery, Gn! 


Fruit, &c. - Mall Fruit, and Dwarf 
Mins fer OR, bar, mat 

and lighter, the more delicious and rich taſted, * hen 
40 * 1 to commeree are diſtinguiſhed into recent 


Recent FRU1TS are thoſe ſold Juſt as they are gathered from the 


tree, without any further preparation, As are moſt of the 


productions of our gardens and orchards, ſold by the fruit. 
erers. 


Dry FR urs are thoſe dried in the ſun or by fire, with 


other ingredients, ſometimes added to them, to make them 
keep ; imported chiefly from beyond ſea, and ſold by the g 
cers. 

Such are raiſins, currants, figs, capers, olives, cloves, nut- 
megs, pepper, and other ſpices : which ſee under their reſpec- 
on articles, RAISIN, CURRANT, Fils, &c, See al 

PICE, 

Under the denomination of dry Fruits are alſo frequently in- 
cluded apples, pears, almonds, filberds, &. ET 


Polypyreneous FRUITS, ſee the article Po L v PYRENEOUS, 
FRV ITS current for coins, ſee the article Corn, 

Firt Fruits, fee the article FIRST Fruit. 
FRVUIT-TREEsõ are diſtinguiſhed, like the Fruits they bear, 


It frequently happens, that perſons are deceived 


into wall Fruit trees, ſtandard Fruit trees, &c, See Favir, 
and TREE, | 7 

With regard to Fruit- Trees, Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, 
19 That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 
them from quick bearing ; though it contributes both to the 
beauty of the tree, and the richneſs and flavour of the Fruit. 
29 That kernel-fruit-trees come later to bear, than fone- 
fruit. trees; the time required by the firſt before they arrive 
at a fit age for bearing, being, one with another, about four 
or five years: but that when they ds begin, they bear in 
greater plenty than ſtone Fruit. 

3? That tone: fruits, figs and grapes, commonly bear conſide- 
rably in three or four years; and bear full crops the fifth 
and fixth year; and hold it for many years, if well or- 


. dered, 


4 That Fruits in the ſame neighbourhood will ripen a fort- 
night ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others of a different 
temperature. en IO REY | 

50 That in the ſame ſpot, hot or cold ſummers ſet conſiders- 
bly forwards, or put backwards the ſame Fruit. 

6® That the Fruits of wall trees generally ripen before thoſe 
on ſtandards; and thoſe on ſtandards before thoſe on dwarfs, 
70 That the Fruits of wall trees planted in the fouth and 
eaſt quarters commonly ripen' about the fame time; only 
thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe in the eaſt ; tho 
in the weſt are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe in the 
north by fifteen or twenty. See EXPOSURE. | 

For the planting, pruning, engrafting, Cc, of Fruit-Trets, 
ſee PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, Eu- 
GRAFTING, &c, See allo ORCHARD, GARDEN 
NURSERY, Cc. ; | 183 
Monſ. de Reſſons, in the Memoires de Þ Academie Rey lb 
Sciences, An. 1716. gives us a method of grafting 
Fruit- Trees, without loſing of time; ſo that a ins 
bore ſorry Fruit the preceding year, ſhall bear * 
the year following. 10 thei rai 
trees; eſpecially thoſe bought of the nurſery men and It s 
a melancholy 75 thy after 9 waited three years for F br 


to find it naught at laſt ; and to be obliged to graft the 


4; . 2 322TH hopes. 
again, and wait four years more for the ſecond 
effect, in the common methods of grafting, they _ 2 
thing better than to cut off the head of a tree, a 


| 5 joke new wood, to graft in: this neceſſarily w a 


, PD bridge. 
ong delay; which Monſ. Reſſons ſhews bow to 1 author 
Upon conſidering the union of the ſap in grafts, that 27! 


was led to think, that all the office the bark 2 quite 


is to receive the ſcutcheon; ſo that if the bark without 
hard, dry, inflexible, AO mee 1 yielding w 


F R U FUG 


4:6 or burſting ; it ſhould ſeem indifferent, whether £ Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among it. 
w_ 2 on new wood, or old: the ſap paſſing equally in-] Galen deſcribes it as a very nutritious ſort, of corn, or pulſe, 
3 Which reaſoning had the fortune to be verified by | boiled with water, wine, and oil. 
- under of experiments made with that view. ; The Latins call it Alica, which Feſtus derives ab alendo; 
We are at liberty, then, to graft almoſt at any age, and in as being very feeding. But theri it muſt be obſerved, they 
ood. Accordingly, a peach tree of a worſe kind or made it of any kind of corn. Ava * 
= Ga may be grafted from another of the beſt, in autumn |” Ours being reſtrained to wheat, we have given its denomi- 
8 ht of its Fruit and ſap, without cutting off any natiofi accordingly, from Frumentum. — An emulſion, where- 
. ches 8 the graft ſoon cements to the tree by the union in wheat was an ingredient, would be a kind of Fu- 
2 laps without ſhooting at all: ſo that cutting off the | menty. | 5 | 
branches above the grafts the ſpring following, the ſame graft | FRUST UM, in mathematicks, a piece cut off, or ſepatated 
inſerted the preceding autumn will ſhoot vigor ouſly ; and be- | - from a body. See TRUNCATED. rs 
ing on a wood of the ſame kind, the Fruit thenceforth pro- FR Us TUM of a pyramid, or cone, is a part, or piece thereof, 
4 * will be much the larger and finer. But this is not the | cut off, uſually, by a plane parallel to the baſe, See P y- ; 
reat point : for the tree thus engrafted will not bear till the RAMID, and CoNE, | 
Chind year; and we want Fruit the firſt. > All round, and ſquare timber that goes tapering, may be con- | ll 
In order to this, it is to be obſerved, that there are three kinds ceived as the Fruſtum of a cone, or pyramid ; to find the 
of branches : wood branches, . immediately from the quantity whereof, take the ns theorem ; which in 
tem or ſtock of the tree: Fruit branches: and branches | the main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B, (Tab. Survey. fig. 5: 
half wood, half Fruit, being ſuch as ariſing from the largeſt | N 2.) the fide of the greater baſe, b the leſſer baſe's fide, 
wood branches, preſerve the character thereof, but which, in A the height of the Fru/um : though, below, we ſuppoſe B | 
two years time will produce Fruit branches. Now, it is and 6 to repreſent the area's of the two baſes, Whole height NM 
_ theſe intermediate kind of branches, that we are to chuſe for | a+ A=H, 


o 


ſcutcheons or grafts. They are eaſily known, by being bigger . 5 A 5 A 

than the Fruit branches, and leſs than the wood branches: Firſt, to find a, ſay, as B—5: :: A: „or ; | 
they have each of them, two, three, four, or even five leaves B—53 Ph | 
to each eye; and the eyes are further diſtant from each other | Now B Hz times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm is j 
than thoſe of the Fruit branches, but cloſer than thoſe of the three times a pyramid of the ſame baſe, and height with it, by l 
wood branches. It muſt be added, that the eyes on ſuch | 7 and 10 Euclid, and h a=3 times the upper pyramid. p 
branch ate three; one, intended for a wood branch, being B H—3 2 1 


ſituate between the two leaves, and advancing further than | Wherefore . equal to the Frſtrum of the pyramid 
the other two, which are intended for Fruit, and are placed 3 | | | 
without-ſide the leaves. | e required; which theorem in words is this. i 
It is theſe laſt are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the | Multiply the lower baſe by the whole height; and from the 
grafting withal. Twelve of theſe ſcutcheons, more or leſs, | product ſubtract the upper baſe multiplied by the height of 
according to the ſtrength of the tree to be grafted on, being the top-piece wanting ; and then one third of the remainder 
duly applied; we may depend on a crop of good Fruit, the | ſhall give the Fru/ftum. | | 

very next year, on the ſame tree which laſt year produced | And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fruſtum of a 
the worlt, 


E | cone; only it will be more difficult to find the circular 4 

FRUITERY, a place for the laying up and keeping of | baſes. | ö 

b Fruit. See FRUIT, and GRAN AR. | ; FRUTEX, Shrub; a vegetable of a genius between a tree, 2 
Ihe Fruitery ſhould be inacoeſſible to any thing of moiſture, | and an herb; being low, but of a woody ſubſtance; and d 
or even froſt, . yielding woody branches. SeeSHRUB, and SUFFRUTEX. * 


FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruit; | FRUITICOSE Stalks of plants, are thoſe of a hard woody | 
called alſo Fertility, and Fecundity. See FRCUNDITY, and ſubſtance, See STALK, | | i 
FERTILIT . ; FRY TH, or Fa I I R, is explained by Sir Edward Coke, as 1 

FRUMENTACEOUS Plants *, are thoſe which produce A plain between two woods * A lawn. | 
geniculated or knotted talks, with reed-like leaves; and whoſe Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea : Ora ſtreight bet ween 

ſeed growing on ſpikes or jubæ is uſeful to make pultage, or two lands: from Fretum.—Maketh his iſſue into the æſtuary 


bread. See PLANT. | or Frith of Thames. 
»The word is formed from Frumentum, a general name com-] Smith, in his England's Imp 
rehending all ſorts of corn, or grain, for bread. Hence the 
. who follow the Latins, uſe Grano and Frumento for 


| rovement, makes Frith ſignify 
all hedge-wood, except thorns. | 
How to reconcile theſe different ſentiments, we know not : 


the ſame. | 233 IR | but we are ſure the Saxon word Frith, ſignifies Peace; and 1 
Wheat, barley, rye, millet, c. are frumentaceous plants. | that * * in our records, is often uſed for a wood: Lector, | UL 
See GRAIN, fc. | tu tibi Oedipus efto, © | I 


Some authors ule frumentaceous in a narrower ſenſe ; reſtrain- FU AGE, or Focace, a tax, or impoſition, laid on hearths, b 
ing it to plants which bear a conformity to wheat; either in | or chimneys, i. e. fire- places, or families; called alſo Hearth- | 4 


re pect of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. | Silver, and Chimney-Money. See CHI MN EV Money. 1 
But this ſeems founded on a miſtaken notion of Frumentum, Edward the black prince having Acquitain granted him, 
as if it denoted only wheat ; which is rather the office of laid an impoſition of Fuage, or A upon the ſubjects of | | 


triticum. (1.3 | that dukedom, viz, one ſhilling for eyery fire. After his 
| FRUMENTARIL, in antiquity, a kind of ſoldiers, or ar- example, Charles V. of France laid a tax of a franc for each 1 
cbers, under the weſtern empire. ay | fire fot one year only, His ſucceſſor Charles VI. augmented 3 
St. Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, that ſome of theſe | it under the ſame name: Charles VII. rendered it perpetual, 1 
rumentarii were ſent to take him. | and called it Taille. ES e . 
The firſt time we read of Frumentarii, as officers, is in the | By ati ordinatice of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, the im- 
time of the emperor Adrian. Spartan in his life of that | poſition of Fouage, or Feuage, was then laid per feu, i. e. per 
prince, aſſures us, that he made uſe of them to inform him- fire, or family, ſeu per lares focum habentes. In Latin it was 4 
ſelf of what paſſed. | . ae ein 10 called Focagium, q. d. pro ſingulis focis.— Sometimes it was 1 
fore, the name Frumentarius was only given to the corn] alſo called Fvurnage, on account of the oven or furnace: in v 
merchants, or meaſurers of corn. '4 | * Greek xamvizey, or zenvECr, fumus, ſmoak; —In Will. Tyr, 


2 Frumentarii did not make any particular corps, di- de belle ſacro, it is called Foagium : for it was alſo impoſed by | 
inct from the other forces: but there were a certain num- the kings of Jeruſalem, The counts, and other lords like- | 
r of them in each legion; as, among us, there are a cer- | - wiſe impoſed it on the feudataries, or vaſſals. Zonaras aſ- q 


zam number of grenadiers in each battalion. | Accordingly, | ſures us, that the general Nicephorus fiſt eſtabliſhed it among i 
1 antient inſcriptions, we meet with Frumenturii of this or] the Greeks. NN ” l 5 
1 4 — IF Ucbs is uſed for a paint, or compoſition applied on the | 
: 's "uppoſed they were originally a number of young per- © face, to beabtify it, and heighten the complexion, See Cos i 
ws diſpoſed by Auguſtus throughout the provinces; patticu- | NTT . RET « + on BH | | 
11 on all the grand roads, to advertiſe the emperor with | - Old women make uſe of Fucuss and pomatums, to appear | l 
a 2 of every thing that happene. | young. The Fucus made with ceruſs, is cortoſive and per- bl 
2 er to this, they had a kind of intendance of all the] nicious to the ſkin, See C RAUS. | 9 
ON and on this account came to be employed for the | The Chymiſts abuſe the ladies in ſelllng them oil of bricks; as k 
e — of corn, Frumentum, to the armies : | whence an excellent Fucus, Pliny ſays, that the Fucus of the Roman | | 
A T.... FO.0o FIG THT vo hd 1.4 - - dames was a kind of white earth, or chalk brought from Chio 
cerwards che) were incorporated inte the troops them- and Samos, diſſolved in water. 3 
Ther where they ſtill retained their antient name, The Fucus Solimanni is a compoſition of prepared ſablimate, 
which 832 office was the giving of intelligence; in | in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru: | 
ws e agreed with thoſe called Curioft, with whom they | FUEL, or FtwE1, the pabulum of fire ; fete Fewer, and 
FRUM Cn Joined..} c | DAI 7 et ene 9 (0 beeps 
the baſis eee FURMETY, a kind of pottage, FU GA Vacui, in the antieht' ſchool philoſophy, a ſuppoſed 
fometimes Kice is wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, and | avyerſion in nature, to a vacuum. See VAGSUU x 


93 


* 


Vor. I. No LXVI. | | : 4 Bb TP * The 


and ſolved abundance of difficulties with a deal f « 
+ poſe, e. gr. a ſyringe ; immerge one extreme of it in water 1 

and draw up the embolus, or ſucker; then hear how the an- 
that there can be no vacuum: then arguing, that there muſt 


| wy conclude, that the higher the embolus is drawn, the higher | 


' which muſt otherwiſe enſue, And at length, as if this were 


"SYRINGE, Oc. | 
FUGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated among the Ro- | 


of the victory gained over the Ficulneates, Fidenates, and 


FUGITIVE, Refugee ; a perſonobliged to fly his country, or 


Among the learned, fugitive pieces denote thoſe little com- 
. poſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half ſheets ; 
thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. 

In the Roman law, a fugitive ſlave was ſuch a one as was apt 


| was obliged to declare, whether or no he were fug/tive, See 


The term is alſo applied to deſerters in an army i or tho who 
fly from the combat. See DRESQKRXT ENR. 


0 Fugue, and Counter fugue. my . 
Single, or ſimple. Fu g uE, is ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, 

or any other number of notes, begun by one ſingle part, and 
then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and ſiæth part, if the 


litze notes; ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in, one 
atter another in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying 
before thoſe Which follow. . 


F U G 


The Fuga Vacui was a very fertile, and extenſive principle; | 
2 of eaſe, Sup- 


tients will reaſon upon it. They firſt laid it down for granted, 
be a vacuum, unleſs the water ſhould follow the embolus 3 
ſhall the water aſcend; and this, Fuga Vacui, to keep out a 
vacuum. | 


In after-times, the matter was ſtated in other terms, and the | 
water was ſaid to riſe, metu vacui, for fear of the vacuum; 


not enough, inſtead of fuga and metus, they ſubſtituted the 
word horror ; and affirmed, that the water roſe out of na- | 
ture's abhorrence of a vacuum. This was juſt as good ſenſe, | 
as if a perſon being aſked, why coals were brought to London ? | 
ſhould anſwer, that it was done fugd, or metu, or horrore fri- 
goris ; for fear of cold! Which is giving the final cauſe, when | 
the efficient one was required. 
Moſt of the phznomena, which the antients aſcribed to the | 
Fuga vacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe from the 
gravity, and preſſure of air. This is the caſe in the aſcent 
of water in ſyringes, pumps, &c, See Alx; ſee alſo Pur, 


|{FULL, is variouſly uſed, in o 


mans; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the Regifuginm, | 
held on the 24h of February, in memory of the expulſion of 
the kings, and the aboliſhing of the monarchical government. 
Struvius, Antig. Roman. Syntag. c. g. diſtinguiſhes the Fuga- 
lia from the Regifuge : and even doubts, whether the regifu- 
gium were thus called on account of the expulſion of the 


kings; or by reaſon the rex ſacrorum, after the ſacrifice | 
was ended, fled haſtily out of the forum, and comitia. See 


REGIFUGIUM. | 


Be this as it will, the og antient author of note, that makes 


expreſs mention of the Fugalia, is St, Auguſtin, de civitat. 
Dei, lib. 2. c. 6. And his commentator Vives,  ſhews a 
great inclination to correct the reading of the word, were it 


not, that St. Auguſtin adds, that the feaſt was a true Fugalia: 


all decency and modeſty being baniſhed therefrom. 


That learned perſon conjectures, that the Fugalia were the 


ſame thing with the Poplifugia, or the feaſt of Fugia, the 
goddeſs of joy, occafioned by the rout of an enemy; which 


was the reaſon why the people abandoned themſelves to riot and 


debauchery : and that the feaſt was firſt inſtituted on occaſion 


neighbouring nations, upon their attempt to take poſſeſſion of 


Rome, the day after the people had withdrawn from it. As 


related by Varro, I. v. de Ling. Lat. 


But according to Varro, the Poplifugia, which fell in the month 
of June, were held in memory of the flight, or retreat of the | 


people, in a ſedition raiſed among them: it is true, he adds, | 
that the day followed ſoon after the retreat of the Gauls, and 
the time when the neighbouring nations conſpired againſt ' 
them: but this does not appear to have any relation to the 
Poplifugia, being only meant to mark the æra, or time when | 
the ſedition and flight of the Roman people happened. 


After all, though the Poplifugia might have been originally | 


eſtabliſhed in commemoration of the flight of the people, 
and not that of the enemies; this does not hinder, but the 
Fugalia of St. Auguſtin may probably be the Poplifugia of 
Varro; according to the conjecture of Vives. 

remove from a place where he had ſome abode, or eſtabliſhment ; 
on account of his crimes, debts, or on other occaſions. . 

A perſon who has broke open, or eſcaped out of priſon is 
obliged to be a Fugitive : Cain became a Fugitive, after the 
murder of his brother. 5 | 


to run away from his maſter. In ſelling a ſlaye, the maſter 


SLAVE. 


FucirtivEs Gods, Bona Fugitivorum, the proper goods of 
him that flies upon felony ; which after the flight Jawfully 
found on record, do belong to the king, or lord of the manor. 
nnn e 
FU GU E, in muſic, is when the different parts of a muſical 
compoſition follow each other; each repeating what the firſt 
had performed. 0 L145 


— 


There are three kinds of Fugues : the Angle Fugue 3 double 


* 


compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame, or ſuch 


Double, Fugur, is when two or more different . 
gether in a Hague, and are alternately interchandi mare to. 


For the counter FUGUE, ſee Coun 


FULCRUM, Prep, in mechanics; ſee 
FULGINOUS®, an epithet applied t 


Call Litharge. See LiTHARGE, 


. ” . i. 2 ev 
or point has matter in it. See PLE NUM. en pan 


FULL Forfeiture, ſee the article Fore x17 URE, 
Ful Arms, ſee the article A Ms. | 
Fur L Moon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when her 


FUL LER“, a workman employed in the manufattories, to 


ForLERS Earth, a fatty, foſſile earth, abounding in nitre; of 


and near Wooburn in Bedfordſhire, 


ſection of the Engliſh cloths, c. without fullers earth. 
tbe export made equally criminal, with that of exporting 


Jiſſolved in vinegar, it diſperſes pimples and puſhes; check 
FULI RRS Weed, Thiſile, or Teazle, See TEAZ Lk. 1 
FULLERY, a work-houſe, or place where cloths, Oc. 
Fulled, or ſcoured. See FULLER. * 
Thus, when they ſay, carry that cloth, ſerge, or ne 
FULLIN G, the art, or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and pre! 
kf Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 56. aſſures, that one Nicias, the 


his travels 


= 4A + 4 


b 


parts. | ged by fevers 
TE | 
The Italians ſay, a Fugue or flight of N 
meaning a ſeries, or range of rooms, che 4 
ſwer in a right line behind each other: 
ſeen at once, from one extreme to the other. 7 may beat 


Leyzr. 


vapour, replete with ſoot, or — 2 thick ſm k, or 


Craſs 
SMO Ak, Soor, and VArOux. matter. $e, 


* The word is formed from the Lati ; 
uſed but when joined 8 1 
In the firſt fuſion of metals there exhales a 
ginous vapour; which retained and collected 


3. and is rarely 


great deal of 11. 
5 makes 0 
Lampblack is what is gathered from the fuligi 

pines, and other reſinous woods, when burns S. Pounaf 
BLACK. ane See Long 
Some phyſicians talk of fuliginous vapours emi 
ſpleen to the brain ; which they will have bank * = 
Pochondriac and hy ſteric diforders: thence call Ad 3 ehy. 
and Spleen, See HYPOCHONDRI ac, Ge. apurt 


ppoſition to empty, narrow, 


The Carteſians hold, that the univerſe is full, 


confined, c. See VAC UU 


When the body is full of humours, it ſhould 

ras: >. dee and PLETHORA, be purged, Ge 
n embaſſador has f power given him to act. + 

— The army was in full march, 7. e. the =. oma 

march, with all the forces it conſiſted of, EY 

A man is ſaid to bear the arms of a family, full, 


out any difference or diminution. See D i. e. With. 


IFFERENCK, 


whole diſk, or face is illuminated; which is in the time of her 
oppoſition to the ſun. See PHA SIS, Moo N, and Oppo. 
SITION, | | 

Eclipſes of the moon, happen, at the time of full Mun, ſee 
ECLIPSE. 


full, mill, or ſcour cloths, rateens, ſerges, and other woollen 
ſtuffs, by means of a mill, to render them thicker, more com- 
pact, and durable. See-FUrLrtinG. ' 

The word is formed of the Latin fullo, which fgnifes the 
The Fullers, among the Romans, waſhed, ſcoured, and fitted 
up cloaths; and their office was judged of that importance, 
that there were formal laws preſcribed them for the manner 
of performing it. Such was the Lex Metalla de Fullmibus, 
See alſo Pliny, I. vii. c. 56, Ulpian, leg. 12. f. de Furti,, l. 
13. § 6. Locati, I. 12. § 6. ff. &c, 


reat uſe in the woollen manufacture. See EARTH. 
ſerves to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, &c. and imbibe all the greaſe, 
and oil neceſſarily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, &c. of 
2 Nool. See 3 CAR DINO, WEAVIxc, CLOTH, 
Fullers Earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits near 
| Brick-hill in Staffordſhire; alſo near Ryegate in Surry ;. near 
Maidſtone in Kent; near Nutley and Petworth, in duſſex; 


It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well drefing of cloth; ini 
hence foreigners, who can procure wool to be clandeſtinely 
exported out of the kingdom, can never reach to the pet- 


For this reaſon, it is made a contraband commodity ; and 


wool, See CON TR ABAN'Ds 

Abroad they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of Fullers earth 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative ſalt, which pro- 
motes the growth of plants: and is therefore reckoned by 
Sir H. Plat, and others, a great improver of land. bel 


inflammations, and cures burns. . 


The term is principally underſtood of the fulling-mil. j 
mean it is to be ſent to the mill, te 


the Fullery, t 
ſcoured and fulled. See Falling Mi I. I. 
ſing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them folge 
cloſer, and firmer : called alſo Milling See M11 
Hermias, was the firſt inventor of the art of Fulling 1 
it appears by an inſcription, quoted by Sir G. ny 2 
* Greece, that this ſame Nictas . ond, 
vernor in Greece in the time of the Romans.” 


b * 
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to. be Fulling of cloths and other ſtuffs, is performed by 4 | two parts of ſalt of tartar, and on SIP 
tal kind of water mill; thence called a Fulling, or _ les R. 1 2 one of ſulphur. See Guß 
Mill. 5 rt, 20-1 | Both the Aurum and Pului tms e we” hides : 
Theſe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill-ſtones and |. . principally downwards 5 = Aint: 1 — effect 
by; hopper, are much the ſame with corn- mills. And there are | powder, which acts in orbem; but oe er from gun- 
10. eren ſome, Which ſerve indifferently for either uſe; corn | they be laid in braſs ladles, and fo — 22 1 If 
ell being ground, and cloths fulled by the motion of the ſame M tion, the ladke will he fund perfaragct, e; after fulmina- 
wheel. | | ULMINATING Legion, ſee the article Tay; 
Whence, in ſome eee France, the fullers are Lapis, 1 * Legion, ſee the article TunpgRN 
0 cor ny as grinding corn, and milling ſtuffs at the | F ps MIN ATION, in the Romiſh canon law, a ſentence 
de me time * of a biſhop, official, or other eccleſiaſtic appointed 
The principal parts of the Fulling- mill, are, the wheel, with] pope ; whereby it is decreed, that ſome ball & rw 
rely its trundle; which gives motion to the tree, or ſpindle, | pope, ſhall be executed, See BULL bull ſent from the | 
whale teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampers, which | Fulmination is the ſame thing ee ** | 1 
full. are hereby | raiſed, -ard fallen alternately according as its | cognition of a letter, or inſtrument of tor as { 
t ve teeth a. Aged cg l kind of latch in the middle of each] court. nitrument ot a prince in a lay ö 
peſtle. and troughs are of wood; each trough [FULMINATION i ih 2 | 1 
8 of - having At leaſt two, ſometimes three peſtles, At the diſcre- tion of a 6 * 2 2 ö 
amp tion of the maſter, or according to the force of the ſtream | ſolemnity. ; | | a, made in public, with due | 
of water. 8 | In fulminatins anathema” ; 3 f 
the In theſe troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended to. — is to po clothed in rp eat oy e ſen- | 
by. be fulled: then, letting the current of water fall on the | ExcommunicaTion, Ce Pala. See ANATHEMA, | 
urs wheel, the peſtles are ſueceſſively let fall thereon, and by | FuLmInNAT to N, or F ULGURATI6H i miſt i 
their weight and velocity ſtamp, and preſs the ſtuffs very bement noiſe; or ſhock made b ons in chymi ry; a ve- 
row, ſtrongly ; which. by this means become thickned, and con- rum fulminans, &c. when ſet — fire 9 Solan 
Ane = | . - ' |FUMIGATION, in medicine and ch vi ey | f 
part In the courſe of the operation, they ſometimes make uſe of | ſtood of things taken in the wa b cf ymiſtry, is under- | 
urine, ſometimes of fullers earth, and ſometimes of ſoap. are turned into ſmoak, or — See 8. or ſmoak ; or that | 
dee To prepare the ſtuffs to receive the firſt impreſſions of the | Alexander Severus made a very ſevere — ing | # 
ere _ —_— un — „ in fullers earth, | who ſold ſmoak, that is, Fumigations 2 — [ 
; and laſtiy 5 gations. N 
Ve, 803 * Ä . — 1. ved in hot water at Fumo pereat gui fumum vendidit. A northern ph fician has N 
PM FI ry well; but this is expenſive ; though | an. expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the phyſicians in thi 0 \ 
fullers carth, in the way of our drefling, is ſcarce inferior It is dangerous taking mercury þ 4 2 * in tins reſent, j 
ith thereto; but then it muſt be wel cleared of all tones and | gation u kind of potential calcination 3 the 1 — ö 
E. grittineſſes, which are apt to make holes in the ſtuff. cury laid on the fire — 2 the vapour of mer- 4 
As to urine, it 1s certainly prejudicial, and ought to be en- litths def wer lube 4 by reducing into a calx, the j 
. 22 —— 5 * 8 — e of its ill ſmell, as | FuM1GAT1ON is allo uſed be the act of — neny ended 
n he its ſharpnels iltneſs ; which is apt to render ; * | 
f he dry, and harſh, apt nnn "OM 8 — one or more other bodies; 
ppo- The true method of Fulling with ſoap, is delivered by Monſ. new quality. See Sur — — it, or impatt to it ſome 
Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, ſupported Ceruſs is made by the 7 Wor: ie TION. E's 
, ſee by experiments made by order of the marquis de Louvois, gnawing and corroding e lead "Bo „ pag 
then ſuper-intendent of the arts and manufaRories of France. | FUNAMBULUS, among the R 33 
s, to The ſubſtance of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. | Rope-dancer, and a 22 eeks _ „was what we call a 
ollen ns 5 6 L -n _ o cloths and tuoollen fluffs with ſoap, — | DAanCcEr ; Ireeks, | Schanobates. See Rope- 
com- 7 coloured cloth, of about forty-five ells, is to be laid in the T 1 
uſual manner, in the trough of a Fulling- mill ; — firſt Ae 3 rA ng open down by a 
"A foak 0 1 in en, 156 een pra filled er . 9 5 by Du In -_ a City, or place be- 
places. | | | (3 TE 5 Dy U a ;- | 
fre t . . hor tors the over 
tance, quired ; on half of which is to be. melted in two pails of Mefſala. who firſt intr * ( _ - — rr the e 
anner river or ſpring water, made as hot as the hand can Fer, ambulus, in lieu o 
nibus, _ Hh : This ſolution is to be poured by little and little — Mong 7 — ke ror get ey 3 3 
tis, 1, the cloth, in proportion as it is laid in the trough: and th ih ane e firſt inſtitution of 
it is to be fuled for at leaſt two hours 3 after ien 5 CO 1 — er invented about 
e; of taken out, and ſtretched. 9 9 — 95 S FAS "TT — * rigone; or of Dionyſius, 
; Ke wn ns cloth is immediately returned into the ſame | Athens er Pater, whom Theſeus firſt introduced into 
greaſe, rough; without any new ſoap ; and there fulled two hour At Rome, the f | 
& c. of 42 Then taking it out, they wring it Cel, to en of TE. Sulpicius P the ee ful appeared under the conſulate of 
12 An * wy No he res © ; i Fi-z7 Roden of the "ſcenic wa boars Mig MO ——_ hat 
e ſe . * 1 | on | , f ; l N WE! N 
its neat as the 1 1 N pe — 1 bi — : 2 —— "= Sun in the iſland of the Tyber: and — 
.... 05 www 
ex; 7 undo tl its and wri it has acquired in In th ag . HS - 339.131 Ys 1 
be tooth, When they peat . e fled and eee dephants, u ere nformed by derne. 
5 and brought e ee, .. ͤ in havent. Chis ahetber. Acohmtne 
deſtinelf out for good in hot water, keeping it in the trough till it be |  Vopiſcus relates ike, in honour of his mother Agrippina. 
the pet- 13 2 . or PTLIOLS {agate Rd = cus relates the ſame of the time of Carinus and Nume- 
eh is to white cloths, in regard theſe Full mere eaſily, and in J. There ras 2 Pynombulss, it ſeeme, who performed a 
yy ; and — time, than coloured ones, a third part of Pen —— be : 20mm os Sr ſeems, ho performed at the 
ULLING. of tockings, Ce 4, &c. n A onen e ſpectac Tacle prevent! the people from at- 
H earth, what differently; vis. =- ye Gon r nw a to his comedy. Lia populus ſtudio ſtepidus in fu- 
coed by ceth of the ſame matter, or elſe horſes or bullocks teeth. Ne the att of: doing Hanething for. which: the 
„ When The ingredients made uſe of herein, are urine * Ga agent was pppolnted, ot hien he was obliged to. See Ac- 
; checks 1 White ſoap, and fullers earth. Gwe nyo Pram get ap, 1 Nan 1 13841 N 1 SY Oe” oo OO 
Prejudicial-hangeri::t : 12 ity rota BA =. bh reckoned | Thus we ſay, the ſtomach performs its unions ; i. e. digeſts 
K. Nate, woyen ſtockings, Ge. ſhould. "6 I walls: the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in — eas Fo 
; alone : for had We 1 2-8 Fulled with ſoap | of its Functions. 1 er 
1 1 ſoap. |: % % PA oY : 0h \ 37. be. uſed. with the \ Phyſicians divide the Hunctiant of human body Aue vital 
ull. | Indeed, it is freque to full theſe kinds of - — 2 * 124 natural, and animal. l tit w 21  B{UINYTUEIR 1 : 
be like, to mill, e ee &c Buy with the Vital FunCcT1ONs are thoſe neceſſary to life; and without 
ll, to coark. ate mera aA eee 
N Funes it be very ſtrong. See 8 1 0 K. mage the work, | lunge, Ac. 8ee LIT E, and Man AI ny 
and pref 'UVLLONUM-Cat#duxc. O KINGS. Natural FunCT1oNs, are thoſe which change the food, 
FULM rauus, ſee the article CAR DVU. | . ; Sen CN e food, &c, 
ſtronger, LMINANT,; Fulmixans, or Fur Te |. o as to aſſimilate it to our own nature: ſuch are the actions 
LL. epithet applied. ta ſomething that dunden or lan a nie of the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, retain, ſecern 
the on like —_— thunder. Sce T's aw. ER I or makes a noiſe N humors. See NATUR AB. NU 0 0 
l 7 fe ß, Ame dE Hs, EN, |} SOIT TEIN arg thoſe. without which we cannot per- 
—̃ ̃ q—̃ ‚ ‚ ß ̃ — remembers Me — — 
was 3 & % FULMINANs, fee the article Aur oa... | gining, judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, c. Sec An1- 
* alvis FLAIR ANS is 1 RUM. n & £2 . MAT. Bo rr 7415 r IS W 4 
705 » is compolition of three parts f nie., „ 
I The - 8 | | ;  Fencrion 
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FuxncT10N is alſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the offices, | | 


duties, or occupations a perſon is engaged in. See OFFICE. 
He acquitted himſelf of all the Functions of the . 
with applauſe. The actions of an embaſſador muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from his Functions; the one regard his character, 
the other his perſon. Key | | 


| F UND, For pus, a Latin term, uſed for the bottom of cer- 


tain things; and particularly of certain parts of the body. 
Fun vb of the eye, Fo x pus Oculi: is that part poſſeſſed by the 
choroides and retina. See EVER, RETINA, Cc. 
The images of objects are repreſented in an inverted ſitua- 
tion, in the Fund of the eye. See VIS IO. 
Fux Ds Uteri, or Fux D of the womb, is the body, or princi- 
pal part thereof: in contradiſtinction to the cervix, or neck; 
the oſculum, or mouth; and the vagina or ſheath. — See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanc.) fig. 9. lit. a. fig. 11. lit, d. See alſo 
UTERUS, on 


Funpus Veſcæ, or FunD of the bladder, is the cavity 


thereof, wherein the urine is contained, In men it is placed 
over the rectum; and in women over the matrix. See 
BLADDER. - | 


FunD of the gall bladder, the flomach, &c. See GALL | 


Bladder, SToMAcCn, c. ; 
Funovus Plante, is that part of a plant, where the ſtalk juſt 


meets, and joins the root. 


.FonpDvus Cæli, is the point oppoſite to the point of culmina- 


tion; or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is inter ſected by 
the meridian, beneath the horizon. See M1D-HEAVEN. 
Fun p, in commerce, is uſed for the capital, or ſtock of a 


merchant, company, or corporation; or the ſum of money | 


they put into trade. See CAPITAL, &c, 
In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, the Funds, the Public Funds, 
meaning the ſtock of the great companies, or corporations, 


as the Bank, South-Sea, Eaſt-India, &c. See Bank, Cou- 


PANY, &c 

FUNDAMENT, the anus, or aperture, through which an 
animal voids his excrements, See AN us. 

FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a baſe, reſt, 
ſupport, or foundation for any thing. See FouNDATI10N. 
The apoſtles creed contains the fundamental points of religion. 
The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of France. 
See SALIC, | 

FUNDAMENTAL, in muſic, denotes the principal note of a 
ſong, or compoſition, to which all the reſt are in fome mea- 
ſure adapted, and by which they are ſwayed ;- called alſo the 
key of the ſong. See KEK | . 

FUNERA L, the ceremonies performed at an interment; or 
the laſt offices paid the deceaſed. See OBsEQUIES. 

The word is formed of the Latin Funus ; and that of Funalia. 
by reaſon of the torches (which were Funes, cera circumdati) 
uſed in the Funerals of the Romans : though others derive Fu- 
nus from the Greek ge, death or ſlaughter. 


The Funeral rites among the antient Romans were very nu- 
merous.— The deceaſed was kept ſeven days; and every da 

waſhed with hot water, and ſometimes with oil, that in bay 6 
he were only in a ſlumber, he might thus be waked; and 


every now and then his friends meeting, made a horrible | 


outcry or ſhout, with the ſame view: which laſt action they 
called Conclamatio. es | 


The third conclamation was on the ſeventh day; when, if no | 


ſigns of life appeared, the defunct was dreſſed and embalmed 
by the pollinRores ; placed in a bed near the door, with his 
face and heels toward the ſtreet ; and the outſide of the gate, 


if the deceaſed were of condition, garniſhed with \ cypreſs | 


boughs, © 


In the courſe of theſe ſeven days, an altar was raiſed near his | 


- bed-fide, called Acerra; on which his friends every day offered 
incenſe ; and the Libitinarii provided things for the Funeral. 


On the ſeventh day a crier was ſent about the city to invite | 


the people to the ſolemnization of the Funeral in theſe words, 
 Bxequias L. Tit. L. filio, quibus ęſt commodum ire, jam tem- | 


pus et. Ollus ex ædibus effertur. + 


The people being aſſembled, the laſt conclamation ended, and 1 


the bed was covered with purple; a trumpeter marched forth, 
followed by old women, called Præ ficæ, ſinging ſongs in praiſe 
of the deceaſed: and laſtly, the bed followed, bore by the 
next relations. And if the perſon were of quality and office, 
the waxen images of all his predeceſſors were carried before 
him on poles. See IMAGE, 2 nn 
Te bed was followed by his children, kindred, Sc. attrati, 
or in mourning : from which act of following the corps, theſe 
Funeral rites were called Exe, 
The body thus brought to the roſtra, the next of kin laudabat 
defunctum pro reſtris, made a Funeral oration in his praiſe 
and that of his anceſtorfsss. F'Y 1 | 


This done, the body was carried to the Pyra, or Funeral pile, | 


and there burnt: his friends firſt cutting off a finger, to be 
buried with a ſecond ſolemnii x... 
The body eonſumed, the aſhes were gathered; and the prieſt 
ſprinkling the company thrice with clean water, the eldeſt of 


the Prefice crying aloud, Ilicet, diſmiſſed the people, who 


took their leave of the deceaſed in this form, Vale, Vale; Vale: 


2 


| 


nas te orgine qua natura permiſerit, ſequemur, See As HES. 


buried in remote countries. And yet Plutarch 


burning was not int 


FUN 


The aſhes, incloſed in an urn wee lid in the fene. 
tomb. See Un, Szrür ch, and Tos fepulcher, or 
The firſt Romans did not burn their dead, but interred t 


as we do. Pliny, lib. 7. c. 54. aſſures us, that the cuſtom gf 


uced till after t 
their enemies dug up, and expoſed the Nor Brien hm 


Numa, obſerves, that Numa was buried ; as ha —— = « 
forbid them by his teſtament to burn him: unten den 
the Romans had practiſed burning before him. 
Ae * 2 the dead, ſo ingloriouſly Obſerved b 
the Greeks omans, was held in abho ö 
_ nations. Fro ion e veal 
erodotus relates, that the Perſians deteſted it: i 
fire to be a god. The Egyptians declined to Ae = 
as taking fire for an inanimate beaſt; and judging it impier; t. 
commit the bodies of the deceaſed to be devoured by be. 
The cuſtom of burning among the Romans ceaſed under the 
empire of the Antonines, See In TERMENT, 


FUNERAL Column, a column crowned with an urn, wherein 


the aſhes of ſome deceaſed perſon are ſuppoſed to be ; 
the fuſt, or ſhaft, being beſet with tears, or flames — 
bols of grief, and immortality, See Col uu. * 


FUNERAL Games, Ludi funebres, were a part of the cere- 


mony of the antient Funerals. See Games. 

They conſiſted chiefly in proceſſions, and in mortal combat 
of gladiators around the funeral pile. See GLA D¹IATOI 
The cuſtom was very antient; though it had not always been 


the ſame, At firſt, they cut the throats of a number of Cap- 


tives before the pyra, as victims to appeaſe the m 
deceaſed, This Achilles does in Holi! a 
Funeral of Patroclus: and Zneas, in Virgil, 1, ix, at that 
of Pallas, fon of Evander. Czfar, in his Commentaries, |, vii 
relates, that the Gauls did the like. ; 
But at length it appeared barbarous, thus to butcher men; 
and therefore to ſave the horror of the ſpectacle, yet with- 
out the dead's loſing any thing thereby; they made the poor 
captives fight and kill one another, only ſaving ſome few of 
ſuch as came off victors. | 

This cuſtom was borrowed of the Greeks by the Romans; 
among whom the cruel diverſion was called Munu:. 

The firſt who introduced it at Rome, was Junius Brutus, 
at the obſequies of his father; or, according to others, Ap, 


Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their conſulate, 


The like horrible combats were alſo occaſionally exhibited 


dy the magiſtrates; and ſometimes added to the theatrical 


pieces. 


The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe accurſel 


games were till then arbitrary; it ſhould be the practice for 


the future, to perform them regularly every year, at the ex- 


pence of the ſtate ; and that the Ædiles ſhould have the care 
and direction thereof. But he conceived a horror for them 


| himſelf; and ſoon after aboliſhed them: though it was till 


allowed particular perſons to have them, provided they were 


worth forty thouſand ſeſterces per annum. They were not 


finally aboliſhed before Theodoric king of the Goths, at the 
end of the fifth century. A gf? 


FUNERAL Honours, ſee the article HonoURS. 


FUNERAL Oration, or Sermon, à diſcourſe pronounced in 


praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his Funeral, 
See Ox ATION, Ce. „ eee eee 
The cuſtom of making funeral orations is very antient. The 


\ Romans had it of a long ſtanding; and it was always one 


of the neareſt relations that made the harangue. Auguſtus 


did the office to his grandmother Julia, when only — 


years of age. Suet. Aug. c. 8. And we have divers 


inſtances. | | | 


The cuſtom ſeems to have begun with the republic ; at leaſt 


the firſt funeral oration we read of, was that of Brutus, who 
expelled” the kings, and was the firſt conſul; who _ 


tus 


been killed in a battle againſt the Hetrurians, as. his 


pro roftris,, praiſed in the Forum by Valerius Pu 


legue g. — 


Indeed, ſome authors will have the practice more antient. 


They maintain it to have been in uſe among the go - 
and that Solon, who, according to Aulus Gellius, ge 


do the Athenians; in the time when the eder Tarquin lot 


at Rome, was the firſt author thereof: ſomething like wh 


it ſeems, the orator Anaximenes has left in writing. 


F 
F 


- dons, and other nervous parts, in con 


Polydore Virgil d- Invent. Rer. I. iii. c. 10 | 
UNGUS, in natural — * ſee MUSHROOM, very 


: 


ud us, in medicine, a fleſhy tumor, or ent 


ſpdngeow, 'foft, Lhd f e 


See TUMOR, Sec. 


wounds, contuſions, and ſtrains. a 
a on the meninges, of fa 


Fungus's are frequently formed 


- branes of the brain, in wounds of the head —— alſo 
covered, or defended from the external air: Ar 
frequent about the joints; which laſt grow Ver} they $199 
But where the ſkin is open, finding more rooms the form 


to a prodigious degree in a very little time, alt 


of a muſhroom, or Fungus. 


| 8 ner aft 
There are alſo Fungus's of the anus, and uterus, Te al 


Q Hd th el HH YIYE = Cov 9 = 


FUR: 


all ſuppoſed to proceed from a retention and depravation of 


j ng: | 
7 * nit 15 _ general kind of excreſcence, whereof there 


are divers particular ſpecies z as Ficus, Sarcoma, Condyloma, 
&c. See Ficus, e. | : c | : 
Func ous Fleſh, is à ſpongeous excreſcence, or (as we pop - 

larly call it) proud fleſh, frequently growing on the lips o 

wounds, ulcers, &c. See FunGus. _ FR 

The Sarcocele is ſometimes the reſult of a fungous fleſh, 

E. 7 
5 alen Wikman obſerves, there frequently ariſes a ſpon- 
ous, or fungous fleſh, either from the too great afflux of 

bumoum, or through the ſurgeon's unikilfulneſs. 

It muſt be ſuppreſſed, or taken off by drying medicines, or 

even cauſticks: as lapis tutiz, burnt allum, precipitate of 

mercury, Roman vitriol, &c. See ULCER, 
FUNICULUSUmbilicalis, ſee the article UMBILICALIS, 
FUNNEL of a Chimney, the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part of the 
chimney, from the waſt upwards. See C HIMNEY, 
Palladio orders, that the Funnel be raiſed three, four, or five 
foot at leaſt above cos that it may carry the ſmoke clear 

uſe into the air. | 

2 27 to be taken, as to the width; for that if it be 
too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoke into the room; 
and if too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able to make its 
way. Chamber-chimneys therefore are not to be made nar- 
rower than ten or eleven inches; nor broader than fifteen, 


 FunNEL, fee the article TUNNEL, 


ISHER, a perſon who furbi/hes, or poliſhes arms, and 
TORY 15 a N and, luſtre. See FURBISHING, 
Fa the general ſenſe of the word, it includes what we. now 
call armorers, and ſword cutlers : in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
it is appropriated to thoſe who clean, and ſcour up old 
ſwords, guns, halbards, and put them in order. | 
Among the officers of the Tower, is a Furbiſber of ſmall arms, 


Plymouth, Hull, and Berwick. 


FURBISHINGS®, the act of cleaning, ſcouring, and po- 


liſhing arms; as guns, piſtols, ſwords, Oc. See FurBISHEx ; 
ſee allo 8 WO R D, GuN, &c. | | 


derives from Furben, which in the language of the antient 
Franks ſignified to clean and poliſh. Though M: Huet chuſes 
rather to derive the French Fourbir and Fourbifſure, from the 
Engliſh Furbiſb, and Furbi ng. Skinner obſerves, that ſome 
authors derive the Engliſh Furbiſb, from the Latin furwas, and 
ferwor ; but for his part he rather derives it from the Ger- 
man Farb, colour, and farben, to dye or give a colour. 


Furbiſbing is principally performed with emery. See E- 
MER. Fils 

FURCA, Fox k, in antiquity, a kind of puniſhment, or ra- 
ther inſtrument of puniſhment, among the Romans, 
The form of the Roman Furca is very obſcurely deſcribed 
by the antients, and much controverted by the moderns, 
All we know for certain, is, that it was of wood, and te- 
ſembled a fork ; whence it is called in writers Zuaoy J1Travy, 
dixpsr, S1Þuvoy, that is, lignum duplex, bicornutum, geminum, 
a double-forked or horned timber. Plutarch, treating of 
the Furca, fays, it is originally the piece of timber where- 
with the beam of the waggon is upheld : he adds, that it 
is the ſame with what the Greeks call Apeſtates, and Ste- 
rigma e and the ſterigma is deſcribed by Heſychius as the 
forked piece of timber put under the yoke of the waggon. 
From the two, Godwyn takes the Furca to have been the 
beam of a waggon, to which the yokes were faſtened. | 


only ignominious, was when a maſter forced his ſervant for 
ſmall offences to carry a Furca, or fork; on his ſhoulders, 
about the city; con fling his fault, and warning others to 


2 Fureifer. EN 

e ſecond kind was penal; when the party having the 
Furcaà on his neck, was 5 | - Th 
and whipped all the way. ; 


ed to the Furca, and ſo whipped to death,” ' 

In after-times of the empire, when crucifying became inter- 

dicted, the ſorm of the Furca was changed, and made like 
p our gibbets or gallows. See the articles Css, Gig BET, &c, 

"ACA, and Foſſa, in our antient cuſtoms, i, e. gallows and 

bit; denoted à right or jur iſdiction of puniſhing felons ; viz, 

men with hanging, women with drowning, See G a L- 
ITYS: hr. Sen el $1009 n BUGS Ann G17. 7004 

„in heraldry, a croſs in the form repreſented in 

1 Herald. fg. 41. See C Ross. Ar | | 

A CLA, in anatomy, the ſame with Clavitula 3; which 


the ſcales, ſcurf, or dandriff which grow upon the ſin 
, wi ſome likeneſs thereto. SS 88970 IE. Hence, 


| Vor, I, Ne LXIV. | 


d another of ſwords : and the like is in moſt other ar- 
_ of England; as at St. James's, Windſor, Cheſter, | 


. The word is formed of the French Fourbifſure, which Hicks 


The puniſhment of the Furca was of three kinds : the firſt, | 


beware of the like : whence ſuch ſervant came to be deno- | 


The third 1; ing his head faſten- | | 
ird was capital; the malefactor having his head faſten- : | Thoſe wherein lime, - bricks, Qe. are burnt; are called X;/ns. 


T 1 U, literally ſignißies bran , and is therefore uſed" ſor | 
| "ard the Whole melted, till it trickle down into a receiver un- 
i derneath z. where, the ſcum and droſs being taken away, the 

metal N into ſurrows made in a bed of ſand, and thus 


FUR 


|FURIES, Zumenides, Dire, in the heathen theology, *nd 


dr PP OE 


— 


Theſe Furies were alſo called Pang, Ileiya, by reaſon of 


poetry, were infernal deities, ſuppoſed to enter, and poſſeſs 
men; to torment, and puniſh them. See Gov. 

The Furies were reputed the miniſters of Pluto; and the 
avengers of crimes. Strabo paints them cloathed in long 
robes falling to their heels, but girt about the breaſt, They 
were three in number: Tiſiphone, Megzra, and AleQo. 
Patin, Spanheim, &c., will have it to be them, which we ſee 
on a medal of the emperor Philip ftruck at Antioch, on 
whoſe reverſe are repreſented three women dreſſed as above- 
mentioned, and armed with a key, burning torches, po- 
niards, and ſerpents.  _ | 

Struvius, Antig. Rom. Synt. c. i, p. 182. adds, that the three 
Furies may probably be no other than the triple Hecate, 
whom the antients believed to purſue and torment the wic 

in hell, on earth, and in heaven. 


Some of the poets add a fourth Fury, called Lyſſa; a Greek 
word, hgnifying madneſs, rage. 1 1P 

They repreſent the Furies with eyes inflamed, their heads 
twiſted round with ſnakes, furniſhed with whips and burning 
torches in their hands to puniſh the guilty, | 
The daffodil was ſacred to the Furies; and ſuch as offered 
facrifices to them, were crowned therewith. This we learn 
from Euſtathius, on the firſt book of the Jliad, p. 87. £ 
the / puniſhments; they inflited on | criminals ; as their deno- 
mination Furies aroſe from the rage and madneſs, which 


| they threw into the conſcience. Voſl; de Idolol. l. viii. c. 18. 


he Greeks. called them Eumenides; the origin of which 
name is much controverted among the learned: the etymo- 
logy that ſeems beſt authorized, derives it from eu, gentle, 
mild; which was applied to them on occaſion of Oreſtes's 
being abſolved of the murder committed by him on the 
perſon of his mother. Minerva, it ſeems, appeaſed and pa- 
cified the Furies; ſo that they ceaſed to purſue him: upon 
which the Athenians ever after denominated them Eume- 
A 91 0 6 
But it muſt be added that the Athenians called them by the 
ſame name, long before Oreſtes's time; as appears from the 
Oedipus of Sophocles. There was a temple in Athens, near 
the Areopagus, conſecrated to the Eumenides, whom the 
Athenians called Jenerable Goddeſſes, Ariſtides and the Scho- 
liaſt of Thucydides ſpeak of this temple as erected in memory 
of the judgment of Oreſtes. 


FURLING Lines, are ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, 


top-gallant fails, and the miſſen-yard arms; ſerving to furl 
up thoſe fails, —The miſſen has but one furling line, but all 
the reſt have two, one at each end. 


FURLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, containing the eighth 


rt of a mile. See MI LR, and MERASURk. 

The Engliſh Furlong is equal to forty poles, or perches ; and 
the perch to 164 feet. See PERCH, Font, &c. — Though 
in an old law book, printed in Henry the VIII's time, we 
read, that ſix hundred foot, of five ſcore to the hundred, 
make a Furlong. | 

Hercules is ſaid to have run a ſtadium, or Furlong, at one 
breath. SeeSTADIUM, | 


FURLONG is alſo uſed for the eighth part of an acre, or half 


a rood. See Roop. 


FuxLoxc“, is alſo uſed for a piece of land, of more, or leſs 


Acres. | h | 
* Omnibus Chriſti Fidel. Fohannes Blunt de Eye, Arm, — Dedit 
Thome Croft & Franciſco Lovel, Arm. unum Furlongum 
terre arabilis continen. per eflimationem quatuor acras, &c. 
at. 20. Fan. 3. Elix. 


FURLOUGH, a licence granted by an officer to a ſoldier, 
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Fynn Ae is more ſtrictly applied to thoſe uſed. in the melting 


& 
17 


to be abſent for a while. See DERSER TER. I 
URNACE, an utenſil, or. veſſel, proper to contain fire; 
or to raiſe and maintain a vehement fire in; whether of 
coal, or wood, See FIRE. 1 

There are divers kinds of Furnaces, of vatious forms, and 
for various uſes, -* 193 | te | 

The Domeſtick Furnace, uſed in making confections, Ec. is 
uſually of iron, or earth, _ | | 

"Thoſe uſed by the goldſmiths, refiners, &c, are much larger, 
and of a different ſtructure. . 5 | 


See Lime, Brick, Ec. 


URNACE, is. particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein the 


ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, &c, are melted down, 
by a huge coal or wood fire. See Fusi1on, METAL, Cc. 
The ſtructure and application of theſe Furnaces is ſomewhat 
different for. the different metals; SeeGorD; Silver, 
OPPER, TIR, Ce. | 101 : 


of iron; which authors frequently confound with iron forges 3 
though there is a conſiderable difference between them. 
The Furnace is a brick ſtructure, much in the ſhape of an 
egg {et ati-end, wherein the iron ore, after it has been burnt 


in.,a; kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and charcoal; 


calt into ſows or pigs of iron. Sec Ix ox. 
| | n 4 Ce | The 
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The forge is a place, where the pigs are heated and fuſed a 
ſecond, and even a third time, to prepare and fit them fur- 
ther for uſe. See FoORGE, 


Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the two kinds of Furnaces uſed 


in coinage, for the fuſing of metals. See J/ind-FURNACE. 
It conſiſts of a flat hearth at bottom, into which the air may 
be admitted by a hole contrived therein. 


On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which gives 


paſſage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the ' Furnace 
is denominated. About a foot over this is a moveable grate, 
which may be taken off, and put on at pleaſure. Laſtly, 
over this is the place where the crucible is ſet ; which is 
ſquare, and made of the ſame earth with the crucible ; of 
breadth ſufficient to bear a range of coals around the crucible, 
To melt a metal in this Furnace they lay a little plate of 
forged iron over the grate ; and on this they ſet the cru- 
cible, which is likewiſe covered with an iron, or earthen lid. 
Then they fill the Furnace with charcoal; and when it is 
well lighted, and the crucible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the 
vent-hole, Laſtly, throwing on freſh coals, they ſtop the 
Furnace with an iron lid: thus continuing to work the 
bellows, and ſupply freſh fuel, till the metal be in fuſion, 
See COININ G. BY | 


Founders FURNAce, is of divers kinds, according to the dif- 


ferent kinds of work to be caſt. _ 5 
That uſed by the founders of ſmall work, is much like the 


ſmiths forge, with this only difference, that the fire is made 


on a maſſive, built in a cavity in the middle of the Fur- 
nace, to which the pipe of the bellows reaches. * 
This cavity goes to the bottom of the maſſive: a- croſs the 


middle of it is placed a grate, which holds the fire and the 
crucible : and below is the place for the aſhes, Cc. See | 


FoUNDERY. | 

The ftatuaries, or figure-makers, uſe two kinds of Furnaces : 
which ſee deſcribed under the article FON DERAY of Sta- 
tues. 4 9 


Glaſs-houſe FURNACE, is the place wherein the ingredients or 


materials of glaſs are fuſed, and vitrified. See GLAss. 
There are three kinds of Furnaces uſed in the glaſs- works. — 
The firſt called the Calcar, ſerves to prepare or calcine the 
frit in, It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten foot long, 
ſeven broad, and two deep. The fuel, which is ſea- coal, 
is put in a treneh, on one fide of the Furnace; and the 
flame reverberates from the roof back upon the frit. The 
coals burn in an iron grate, and the aſhes fall hence into a 
hole underneath, See FarmT. A 
The ſecond, is the wor ting Furnace, ſerving to melt the me- 
tal in, or make the glaſs, Its figure is round, three yards in 
diameter,. and two high, being arched over. Round the in- 
ſide are eight, or more pots placed, and piling pots on theſe. 
The number of pots is always double that of the boccas or 


mouths, or that of the workmen, that each may have one | 
pot reffned, to work out of, and another for metal, to re- 


fine in, while he works out of the former. 
The Furnace has two partitions; the lower, ſeparating the 


pots from the fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, co- 
vered with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from the | 
fire place into the Furnace ; from the arched ſides and roof | 


whereof it is reverberated into the melting-pots. 


The ſecond partition divides this from the leer, or annealing | 


Furnace. Through the boccas, or working-holes, the metal 
is taken out of the pots, and the pots put in the Furnace. 
Theſe boccas are ſtopped with moveable covers, made of lute 
and brick, to ſcreen the workmens eyes from the fire. On 
each fide the bocca is a boccarella, out of which, coloured 


. glaſs, or the finer metal, is taken from the piling-pot. To 


the Furnace likewiſe belong ovens or holes near the leer, for 
the calcining of tartar, iron, &c, ' | 

'The Leer, which ſerves to anneal, and cool the veſſels, and 
which Agricola. makes a particular Furnace, conſiſts of a 
tower, beſides the leer. The tower lies directly over the melt- 
ing Furnace, with a partition betwixt them a foot thick; 
having an aperture, called Ocehio, or Lumella, through which 
the flame or heat aſcends out of the Furnace into the tower: 


on the floor or bottom of this tower, the veſſels faſhioned-by | 
the maſters, are ſet to anneal. It has alſo two boccas, or | 
mouths, by which the glaſſes are put in with a fork, and 


ſet on the floor, 


The leer is an avenue, five or ſix yards long, continued to 


the tower: through this the glaſſes, when annealed; are drawn 
in iron pans, called Fraches ; by which they come to cool b 


degrees; being quite cold, by that time they reach the mouth 


of the leer, which enters the ſaroſel, or room where the 
laſſes are to be ſet. „ l b nee 


compound of all the former. It is made ſquare (the two for- 
mer being circular) having an arch at each angle'theresf, 


Ihe third, is the green glaſs Furnace, which is a kind of 


dt. 


FUR 


The ftones wherewith the inſides of theſe 7, 
are not brick (which would ſoon melt- 1 are bl, 
alſo all the ſofter ſtones z) but hard, and andy, by Ine ® 
called Pyrumachia. | 2 07 Uheratys 

Glaſs-Painters FURNACE, is made of briok, nearly 
about 'two foot and a half each way. It is 1 and 
in the middle by a grate, which ſuſtains the pan or wee, 

$5 is baked in. This Furnace has two apertures . . the 
ow the grate, to put the fuel in at; the other ba be. 

through which the workman ſpies how the coction c 15 

colours goes on. See Painting on GL Ass. of de 

Hatters PUR N Ac Es are of three kinds: a little 
mould whereon they form their hats : a larper. in 

ing room, under a Ire copper full of ns, mh = hoy wy 
very large one under the great copper, which they dye 4. 
hats in, See 104 | f 7 che thei 

Letter- Founders FURNACE, is very ſmall, not exceed: 

and half in height, and” one in diameter ; being ge? ay 

wooden ſtand, or bench, to raiſe it to a proper height for a. 

artiſt; who works ſtanding, It is made of the fame eath 

with crucibles; See Letter FounDzxy,. 

Plumbers FURNACE is of three kinds: in the # | 

the lead, whereof ſheets are to be caſt, Pp, they mel 
'This is only a ſort of large copper, or receptacle lik 
per, made of free ſtone, and coated well 'round with pot 
ters-clay, having a little iron pan at bottom. | 
In the /econd, they melt the lead to be caſt in moulds fr 

ipes, & c. which are not to be ſoldered. dee Prunbzr 

| The third, is the tinning Purnace, which is a ſquare frame af 
wood, or ſometimes a maſſive of ſtone work, with a brick 
hearth, whereon is matle a charcoal fire, which ſerves them 
for the applying of thin tin leaves on their works, Se 


one under the 


| TINNINSG. \ ; | 

Wind-FURNACE is the ſecond Furnace uſed in the fuſion of 
metals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made hollow 
in manner of a cupel, with a vent-hole in the fore. part 

thereof. Over the vent-hole, is a grate ſealed in the maſſive 
of the Furnace. Over the grate is the place for the crugible, 
which is uſually of forged iton. 

Tube fire being lighted, the crucible is ſet in, with a cover 
over it, and a capital or cover of earth or iron laid likewiſe 

over the Furnace. A- top of this capital is 2 hole five or fix 


2 — 


inches in diameter. 8 
It is called Mind Furnace, by reaſon the air entering through 
the vent hole at bottom, which' is always open, ferves the 
ſame purpoſe as the beHows in other Purnaces. 

Gold is uſually melted in the bellows Furnace, as requiring 
an intenſer. heat before it fuſes. See Gor D. —Silver, and 
copper are commonly melted by the Wind Furnace. See 

Conan, — . | | - 

FurNnACE, in chemiſtry, is a receptacle either of brick, iron 

or ſtone, wherein the 2 for. the ſeveral operations, 
is contained, determined, and directed. See FiRs, 

The Furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, a place for the 
veſſel, or body to be wrought on; a hearth. or hole for the 
aſhes.; a chimney ;. a grate; a door; a dome, and a fan, 
or elſe regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe, or abate 
the fire. See HRA T, . REGISTER, Cc. 
The perfection of a Furnace conſiſts in its maintaining 2 
conſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered; and at an 
eaſy expence. Ar e 
To have the expence eaſy, the whole action of the fire or 
fuel muſt be employed on the ſubject that is to undergo the 
operation. | 1 8 3 
It muſt. be equable, ſince different degrees of fire haue differ- 
ent effects; ſo that if any given degree would anſwer a 
given intention, an alteration. of that degres will prevent 
the intention from * —— And on theſe 
does all the variety urnaces depend. FEE 

Furnaces ods fixed. and immoveable, called Athanor * 

portable, called Catholic, i. e. univerſal, as heing proper 
operations, where the body to be operated on is not too large. 

See CAT.H.0-L IC, 4 1 za bttedt * 
The firſt, ſpecies of Athanor, or fixed Furnace, isfittest0 B 
a heat equal to that of a healthy man. See 2 
The | ſecond; is the Furnace ol the- belneum Main, © | 
— diſtillation of the more, ſubtile ſpirits. See BAι EU 

rie tl 01 SRV» | | 
The third is the digeſting Furnaze. dee D.16 . 
The fourth, the anemius, or Mind Furnace, called F meta, 

Furnace, and metallie Furnace:; uſed in the fuſion dd 

minerals, and vitriſcations des RNRMfTUs. uh i 

Ie is called nd Furnaces; by keaſöm theair wary | e. 

to blow up the 2 1 N is much like that « | 
rr. ↄͤ 
= pany reverberatory Rewe, ſee REV AA ToR | 

' Almond Fux x A C x, fee the article A N b: 


—— 


— —. 4 


. © \ N 7 f R. 
for annealing and cooling the glaſſes. The metal is wrought Mortar for FURNACE Ss, ſee the article Mo RT A gt 
on two oppoſite ſides; and on the other two, they have their | | ant phe 4 Mine, in the art of was 3 ſee. CHAMBER” 


calcers, into which are made linnet holes for the fire” to MIM. 
come from the Furnace to bake the frit; as alſo to diſ- 


charge the ſmoke, Fires are made in the arches to anneal 
the veſſels; ſo that the whole proceſs is done in one Furnore. 
M ee * % e 10,0904 een «2469 
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FURNITURE, in dialling, certain eg ? rar 
nes, drawn on a dial, by wan of ornaments 6 5 


i 
; 1 1 J 5 by 
Wa * "6. 
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guch are tlie ſigns of | 

2 the zodiac, length $0 : 
declination, azimuths 2 ength of days rale ä | | 

- - me 1 Pa . 

. principal eities, * the Face. According as 

x ing, is applied to a Ne cane fa ſtring which is ur | 
rcumference, it is a untwiſt⸗ 
t a greater diſ- 


* 
rs bylonic and 
ally For drawing Furniture on dials x tance from the fixed point i 
: , th | Ol " 
I ECTS e 
be ghar ed Rn a ſpecies of madneſs : e 1h $12 begins Prins acts with the Ang, draws by this wes z 
* them 5 F m to a vehement deſire of eee iar to women, ] Lanta o draw from the verte ore advantage. Th —— 
the * inſatiate therewith. See UTE nery, and rendering See Be part, by reaſon i x of the cone, the a pring 
is owing, according to Se R INE Fury. EVER. its own force is moſt diſad- 
. of ſemen, and a nnertus, to a too If the acti then the great ſt 
the FURR® 2 5 præternatural heat and pun great abundance baſes of a on of the ſpring diminiſh eſt. 
Our. 3 ad | ins of divers kinds of wild . thereof. angle triangle do; the cone ned equally, as the 
my robes, 6c xt be uſed as a lining, or do | dreſſed with | it is eg be the preciſe figur which is generated ern 
oO nk and dignity for warmth, ornament or alli dien o portion peel og Batu ons. e But 
» 7 1 4 5 r , . . 
foot The = is formed of 1 In effect, ex ” conſequence the Fuſee i is not in that pro- 
ant 2 Cange derives from * Fourrure, a lining; which but that it "fe Kirk ſhews, that it — not be conical 
0 ru 3 itt . - 
I the 5 * NN We yy ang 5 barbarous rg - the lever. muſt "a6 3 toward the 1 ſtrictly ſo; 
earth Tk gp = ratura, in the ſame ſenſe orratura, foderata, It 3 of the ſpring is n * rere ſhortened; y 5 arm 
f of kings, dukes and 55 | t is a matter of inquir ciently diminiſhed ealon the ſ 
melt on oh bo particular L yp wh _ 3 1 Y = Nane 3, aromas rage | 
. RMI NE 2 I er t m revolution that is, wh re- 
mh The e obſerved of ſeveral! chi „ ee have, Ar axis, the n | 
me The kinds of .ag different faculties i chief magiſtrates, Fu arignon has determined ei n 
1 with the hair urrs, OT ſkins chiefly d - Bs univerſities. p wif oy alſo the axis of the cu . pity The axi | 
5 coney, caſtor rr 8 of the 9 alum, and | the . axis, and of — which is *. 0 — | 
Y, 7 r, | a A : r, Or ence | ide 4 
SKIN. „ dog, fox, wolf, ti N e, ſquirrel ; „or outer fide ; concave all | 
me of . f Ca + "5 tiger, bear, &c. See — at which the le, the ordinates — Fs 44859. _ j 
— Funn, in e ſee the article TI T e fixed points of ro. ba be, with regard t — | 
them 14 ry, a repreſentati E R. a roe of the ſpri axis. ard to all the j 
coat armour r in the doublings of ns of certain prodube's each moment; bei the arm of the lever i ö 
0 bee WII Aeg of | ; it follows, that when r cual 
hairy ſki : metals, 'NVE TLE, Cc. W., ordinate vhen the ſolid of the { 
ow, The e Keith e and n and two Furs, os ordi prized between N * wee by the 2 be | 
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FUS 


perſectly, ſets the heterogeneous part at liberty, and raiſes | 


it to the top. 

The general reaſon of Fuſion is pretty eaſily aſſigned, The 
firmneſs, or ſolidity of a body ariſes from the force where- 
with its particles cohere. See FIR MN ESS. And the cohe- 
ſion of all bodies is as the quantity of contract in the compo- 
nent particles. See COHESION, | 

Now, the corpuſcles of fire entering with rapidity into the 
pores of the metal, agitates, and, by degrees, looſens, divides, 
and diminiſhes their contact; till at length there is not enough 
to hinder their rolling over each other, and giving way upon 
the leaſt impulſe. See FLOUIDITY. | 

The dilatation obſervable in all Fuſian, is a proof that the par- 
ticles of the bodies are ſeparated and ſet at a diſtance from each 


other, and conſequently their eontacts and coheſions diminiſh- | 


ed. In effect, rarefaction and dilatation is the neceſſary con- 


ſequence of fire and heat. See FIRE, DILATATION, | 


RAREFACTION. 

From the difference of coheſion proceeds that variety we ob- 
ſerve in the Fuſion of bodies: for ſuch as have leaſt contact 
of parts, ſooneſt give way to the fire; and ſome will melt 
away by the warmth of a vapour only; when others, which 
have a ſtronger contact, are not to be ſeparated without much 
difficulty. Upon this account, vegetables very eaſily diſunite ; 
minerals flower, and metals ſloweſt of all: and of the laſt, 
thoſe wherein the contact of parts is leaſt, as in lead and tin, 
moſt readily melt ; but thoſe which are more compact, as gold, 
and ſilver, are not to be managed, but by a violent heat, 

If now the force of coheſion were proportional to the quan- 
tity of matter, or to the weight of bodies, we might from 
ſtatics account for all the variety that occurs in Fuſſon: for by 
knowing the ſpecific gravity of a body, we ſhould then know, 
what force is . to melt it: but becauſe the ſame quan- 
tity of matter may be ſo variouſly diſpoſed, that in one body 
there ſhall be a much greater contact, than in another, though 
the gravity be equal, or even greater in the latter; therefore 
the force of coheſion cannot be eſtimated by gravity: for lead, 
though more ponderous than all other metals, except gold; 
yet in the fire is more eaſily melted, than any other: ſo that 
it neceſſarily follows, that in this metal there muſt be a leſs 


coheſion, or contact of parts, how much ſoever it may ex- 


ceed others in the quantity of its matter. See LEAD, 
Bodies after Fuſion return again into a ſolid maſs, upon re- 


moving them from the fire ; becauſe their particles hereupon | 
approach nearer to one another by their attractive force, and 


are ſo compelled to unite, See ATTRACTION, 
Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable parts, as wax, 
gums, and the purer metals, recover their antient form : for 
when the ſame texture of parts remains in the whole body, it 
muſt of courſe reaſſume the ſame appearance, when the ſepa- 
rating power ceaſeth to act; but other bodies, whoſe parts, 
with reſpe& to denſity and ſurface, are extremely different 
from one another, while ſome are carried off by the force of 
heat, and others are changed as to figure and poſition, muſt 
be forced to appear in another form ; for they cannot recover 
their original- phaſes, unleſs every particle could reinſtate it- 
ſelf in that very ſituation it had before, which may be hin- 
dered infinite ways; as may be experienced eaſily in hetero- 
gm bodies, | | 

he difference therefore, obſerved even in homogeneous bo- 
dies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for but from 
the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: for thoſe bodies 
whoſe parts conſtantly retain the ſame ſurfaces, never loſe 
their form ; but others, by having the ſurfaces of their parts 


FUZ 
altered, have a different texture, 


rance. See PARTICLE, &c, 
FUST*®, in architecture, the ſhaft of a column: 


and put on another ap- 


comprehended between the baſe Y 2 that part 

the . See 8 ATT. | al; called af 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies a Ca.4, 

The Fuſt is that cylindrical part, which ma 

the body, or trunk of the column, excluſive 

. 8 

AN“, in commerce, a kind of cotton ſtuff wh 
2 as it were, quilted, or whaled on one fide, Gon C . . 
* Menage derives the word from Fuſlan ich i i 
Latin 2 is uſed in the ſame — 9 1 N t 
formed from Fuſtis, on account of the tree wberoon the — wn 
| rat's Bochart 1 _ * which in Arabic — 

es the antient ci emphis, where 
great abundance. 8 | 4 eot9n 18 produced in 

Right Fu/tians ſhould be made altogether of cotton thread 

both woof, and warp. 4 

There are Fu/tians of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, fine: 

with ſhag, or nap, and without it. There are alſo 3 oro. 

many made whereof the warp is flax, or even hemp, 

FUSTICK, or Fus rock, a yellow wood, uicd by the 
dyers, See YELLOW. | 
The colour it yields is a fine golden yellow ; but there ſhould 
be ſome other ingredients mixed with it, to make it laſting, 
The tree that yields it, grows in all the Caribbee iſlands, par- 
CO Barbadoes, and Tabago, where it riſes to a great 

eight. 
The dyers uſe it chiefly for black. See BTA Ck. But ſome 
of the ableſt, and honeſteſt among them, who would dye none 
but the beſt, and moſt laſting colours, are of opinion it ſhould 
be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. See DYING. 
Beſide this, there is another kind of Fuſtict or Fuftel, grow- 
ing in Italy, Provence, &c. uſed to dye a Coffee colour. 

F-UT-FA, in muſic. See F. and Cues. , 

FUTURE, ſomething to come hereafter, | 
We ſay, a future ſtate, a future contingency ; there is non 
but God to whom future things are preſent, SeeResvr- 
RECTION, IMMORTALITY, CONTINGENT, and 
Poss1BLE, | 

FUTURE, or FUTURE Tenſe, in grammar, derotes an in- 
flexion of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing will be, 
in ſome time yet to come. As, the laſt day will come: I ſhall 
ſee an end. TENS k. 

The future time admits of two caſes: either we may intend to 
expreſs a thing that ſhall come to paſs in a ſhort time; ora 
thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite time. 
Thus the Greeks have their paulo poſt futurum, er yo 
ANN, Which marks a thing juſt going to be done; as r- 
tet; beſide the common, indefinite future, Tomes, I will 
do it; amabe, I will love. 5 
In Latin, Italian, French, and even Engliſh, the future of 
the indicative expreſſes only the aan or intention of doin 
a thing, or . that the thing will be; as, I will praiſe, 
will be approved: and the future of the ſubjunctive ſhews that 
the thing will be done under certain circumſtances: when I 
ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, I will tell you. Sometimes the fu- 
ture is expreſſed in Engliſh by the preſent ; if I meet your 
friend, I will ſend him to you; ff offendero, fi incidero, &0. 
FUZE or Fu z ER, ſee the article Fus EE. | 


and the capit 


kes, as it w 
of the head war. 


a great 


] 


FUZILEERS, ſee the article FusiLEERS. 


GABBARA, a name which 


G. 


8 


E The ſeventh letter of our alphabet, and the fifth con- 
ſonant : though in the alphabets of all the oriental | 


languages, the Hebrew, Phoenician, Chaldee, Sy- 

riac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is 
the third letter. See LETTER. 
The Hebrews call it Ghimel, or Gimel, g. d. camel; by 
reaſon it reſembles the neck of that animal : and the ſame 
appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Phœnician, and Chal- 
dee: in the Syriac it is called Gomel, in Arabic Giim, and 
in Greek, Gamma. 5 | 
The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be any way 
ſounded without the help of a vowel. It is formed by the 
reflection of the air againſt the palate, made by the tongue 
as the air paſſes out of the throat: which Martianus Capella 
expreſſes thus, G ſpiritus cum palato ; fo that the G is a pa- 
latal letter, See LETTER, Mork, and PALarT AL, 
The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter G at the begin- 
nings of words, before an n; as in gnatus, gnoſco, gnobilis, 
gnarrat, &c. which they ordinarily wrote, natus, noſco, no- 
bilis, &c. They allo frequently changed it into C, as Gamelus, 
into Camelus 3 Gragulus, Craculus ; Quingentum, quincentum, 
&c. Sometimes it was put inſtead of N, before a C, and an- 
other C; as Agchiſes, Agora, Agguilla, &c. for Anchiſes, 


Ancora, Anguilla, &c, Inſtead of P; as Magalia, for Ma- 


lia, &c. G is alſo uſed inſtead of ©, and Q, inſtead of G 
-4 in Anquina, Angina, Anguina, &c. PAST of R, as In 
Aquagium, for Aquarium ; Agger, for Arger, &c. And in- 
ſtead of &, as in Spargo, ſparſe, ſparſum ; or, rather, it is 


retrenched from thoſe laſt words, to avoid the cacophony of | 


arzfi, or ſparcſi. G, is alſo put for C; as in Cneus, for 
22 Cale % Gaius; Gaeta, for Caieta: For J; as in 
figere, for fivere. * See N, P, Cc. ; 
The northern people frequently change the G into V, or ; 
as in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. For in this 
inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French have changed the 
into G; by reaſon they wrote Gallus long before Wallus, 
or IVallia were known; as appears from all the. antient 
Roman and Greek writers. 
And yet it is equally true, that the French change the J/ of 
the northern nations, and the Y conſonant into G; as Wil- 
lielmus, William, into Guillaume; Wulphilas, into Gulphilas ; 
Vaſco, into Gaſcon, &c. See W. 
Diomed. I. ii. c. de Litera, calls G, a new letter: his reaſon 
is, that the Romans had not introduced it before the firſt 
Punic war; as appears from the roſtral column, erected by 
C. Dulius, on which we-every where find a C in lieu of G. 
It was Sp. Carvilius, who firſt diſtinguiſhed between thoſe two 
letters; and invented the figure of the G as we are aſſured 


by Terentius Scaurus. The C ſerved very well for G; it 
being the third letter of the Latin alphabet, as the g or y was! 


of the Greek. See C. 

The G is found inſtead of C on ſeveral medals : Vaillant 

Num, Imperat. t. i. p. 39. M. Beger produces a medal of 

the Familia Ogulnia, where GAR is read inſtead of CAR, 

which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the C is more fre- 

_y ſeen on medals, in lieu of &; as AucusTALIS 
ALLAECIA CARTACINENCES, Sc. for AUGUST A- 


Lis, &c, Not that the pronunciation of thoſe words was al- | 


tered ; but only that the G was unartfully or negligently cut 
by the workmen, As is the caſe in divers inſcriptions of 
the eaſtern empire; where AUC, AUCC, AUCCC, are fre- 
quently found for Au, Go. | ; 
The form of 'our G is taken from that of the Latins, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks ; the Latin G being certainly 
a corruption of the Greek gamma, T, as might eaſily be 
ſhewn, had our Printers all the characters and forms of this 
letter, which we meet withal in the Greek and Latin MSS. 
through which the letter paſſed from T to G. | 

As to the gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the 3 ghi- 
mel of the Hebrews, or Samaritans, All the difference be- 
tween the gamma, and ghimel conſiſts in this, that the one 
15 turned to the right, and the other to the left, according 


do the different manners of writing and reading, which ob- 


tained among thoſe different nations : ſo that all the pains 
almaſius has taken on Solinus, to prove that the G was de- 
rived from the Greek kappa, is loſt, See K. | 
has alſo been uſed as a numeral letter, 
according to the verſe, | 


G Quadringentos demonſtrativa tenebit. 


W | iy be 
Mong: . any Ou added a- top, G, it ſignified forty-thou- 


s alſo uſed in-muſic, to ſignify one of the cleſs; viz; that of 


15 er part, called the Treble, or Alt. See CLET, and 
LE, BO LIT BA 


ſignifying . 400, 


he: Egyptians gave the dead 


* 
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bodies, which they kept by them, inſtead of bu 
See MuMmy, FUNERAL, Cc. | 
That people, out of a cuſtom which they had received from 
their anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſome meaſure from the 
diſpoſition of their country, which is expoſed to the innun- 
dations of the Nile ; uſed to wrap up the bodies of perſons of 
eminence, particularly thoſe of ſaints, and martyrs, in a 
great number of linen cloths, with balms, and ſpices ; and 
inſtead of interring them, preſerved them in their houſes : 
thinking, that thereby they did them much more honour. 
And theſe, St. Auguſtin tells us, were what they called Gab- 
baras, Sermon cxx. de diverſis, c. 12, See EMBALMING. 
Pliny makes mention of the ſame thing, lib, vii. c. 16. 
where he relates, that in the time of Claudius, a Gabbara 
was brought from Arabia, almoſt ten foot long *. 

* Fa, Hardouin imagines, that Pliny here took the word for a 
proper name; and accordingly ſearches in Tacitus, for one 
Abbarus, a king of Arabia: but Hardouin himſelf is not of 
that opinion; taking the word to be rather the 00 Gi 
bor, of the Hebrews ; or MN Ghabbar, of the Arabians ; 
and to ſignify a Giant. But the Jeſuit Roſweyd gives a better 
account in his learned notes on the life of St. Anthony, c. 7 ; 
and in his Ozemaſticon, under the word Gabbara; where he 
ſhews that we meet with both Gabbara, Gabbares, Gabarus, 
and Gabbarus; and that they all ſignify a, body embalmed ; 
which he proves from the teſtimonies of Cicero, Tuſcul. 2ueft. 
of Pompon. Mela, lib i. c. 9; of Sextus Empiricus, lib. iii. 
Pyrrhon Hypotheſ. c. 24 of Lucian de Ludi; of Corippus, 
lib. iii. de 2 Juſtiniani; of St. Auguſtin, Caſſian, Da- 
maſcenus, c. The word in reality is Arabic, Syriac, 
and Hebrew, formed of JY1 Gaber, a man. 40S: 


rying them. 


G ABEL, in building, ſee the article Gave T. 


GABEL, or GABELLE®, in the French cuſtoms, a duty or 
impoſition on ſalt. See SAL r. 


* Etymologiſts are divided as to the origin of the word. Some 


derive it from the Hebrew Gab, a preſent ; others from QI 
to deliver; others from 7 Kabbalah, receipt; others 
from Ghauel, or Gabe, unjuſt law ; others from the corrupt 
Latin Gabella, or Gablum, ttibute. 
The Gabels is let out to farms; and make the ſecond art 
in the king's revenue. See DUTY, Farm, Ec. 
There are three farms of Gabels; the firſt comprehends the 
greateſt part of the kingdom : the ſecond is that of the Lyon- 
nois and Languedoc; and the third that of Dauphine and 
Provence. There are ſeveral provinces exempt from the 
Gabel; having purchaſed the privilege of Henry Il. 
This duty is ſaid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286. un- 
der Philip the fair. Philip the long took a double per livre 
on falt, by an edit in 1331; which he promiſed to remit 


icle 


when he was delivered from his enemies; and which he did 


accordingly in 1345. King John reſumed it in 1355 ; and 
it was granted the dauphin in 1358, to ranſom king John. 
Charles V. made it perpetual. Charles VII. raiſed it to ſix 
deniers; Louis XI. to twelve; and Francis I, to twenty-four 
livres per muid. And it has been conſiderably augmented 
ſince. Philip de Valois firſt eſtabliſned granaries and officers 
of the Gabelles, and prohibited any perſons from ſelling ſalt: 
from which time the whole commerce of ſalt, for the inland 
conſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who ſells 
and diſtributes every grain thereof by his farmers, and offi- 
cers created for the purpoſe. 5 

The produce of this impoſt is ſo conſiderable, that it is com- 
puted to make one fourth of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom; and yields the crown as much as all the mines of Peru, 
Chili, Potoſi, and the reſt of America does the king of Spain. 


G ABEL, or GABLE, is alſo uſed in ſome of our antient wri- 


ters, for any ſort of tax, or impoſition : as Gabel of wines, 
of ſilks, &c, See Dur v. 1 0 8 


GABINIA Toga, ſee the article TOO A. 
GABIONS, in fortification, 8c. large baſkets, made of 


oſier twigs, woven of a cylindrical form, fix foot high, and 


four wide; which being filled with earth, ſerve as a defence, 


or ſhelter from the enemy's fire, See Tab. Fortif. Hg. 19. 


They are commonly uſed in batteries, to ſcreen the engineers, 


Sc. In order to which one is placed on either fide each gun, 
only leaving room for the muzzle to appear through, See 
BATTERY, and MrerLon. | 

There are alſo a ſmaller fort of Gabions, uſed on parapets, 
in trenches, Ec. to cover the muſqueteers; being placed fo 


cloſe as that a muſquet can but juſt peep through. 


They alſo ſerve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, Cc. where 


the ground proves too hard to dig into. See PARAPET. 


To render the Gabions uſeleſs, they endeavour to ſet them on 
fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them. 

ABLE, or 'GazBLE-End of a houſe, is the upright trian- 
gular end; from the cornice, or caves, to the top of its 


roof, See Hous z. 
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Land-GAB L x, ſee the article LanD-GABLE, 


GABRES, orGavres, a religious ſect in Perſia; called alſo 


Gebres, Gevres, &c. 

The Turks call the Chriſtians, Gabres; g. d. infidels, or 
people of a falſe religion ; or rather, as Leunclavius obſerves, 
Heathens, or Gentiles: the word Gabre among the Turks 
having the ſame ſignification, as Pagan, or Infidel, among 
the Chriſtians ; and denoting any thing not Mahometan. 

In Perſia, the word has a more peculiar ſignification; wherein 
it is applied to a ſect diſperſed through the country, and ſaid 
to be the remains of the antient Perſians, worſhippers of 
fire: though, upon the whole, they rather appear to have been 
Perſians converted; who being afterwards left to themſelves, 
mingled their antient ſuperſtitions with the truths and prac- 
tices of Chriſtianity ; and ſo formed themſelves a religion 
a- part. 

The Gabres pretend they derive their religion from one Azer, 
a Frank by nation, and by profeſſion a ſculptor : this man 
coming to Babylon, where they then dwelt, married a maid 
of the country, named Dogdon ; who, after a viſit which 
ſhe received from an angel, was filled with a divine light; 
and ſoon afterwards found herſelf with child. The aſtrolo- 
gers, at the ſame time, perceiving that the child would be a 


great prophet, and the founder of a new religion; Neu- 


brout, the prince then reigning, was advertiſed hereof ; who 
gave immediate orders for all the women with child to be 
put to death, throughout the empire. 
The order was executed accordingly ; but the mother of the 
future prophet, ſhewing no token of pregnancy, eſcaped 
and was at length happily delivered of a ſon, called Ebrahim 
Zer-Ateucht. 
After his birth, new dangers aroſe: the king, being in- 
formed thereof, had him brought before him; and drawing 
his ſabre, would have lain him with his own hand; but his 
arm grew motion-leſs upon the ſpot : upon this, a huge fire 
was lighted, and the child caſt into the ſame; but he reſted 
therein, as on a bed of roſes. He was afterwards delivered 
from other kinds of death, by a ſort of flies, which infeſt- 
ed the kingdom; one whereof, entring the king's ear, ren- 
dered him frantic, and at length killed him. 
Cha-Glochtes, his ſucceſſor, made the like attempts on the 
child; but was ſo ſtruck with the miracles which he ſaw 
him work, that he began to adore him, as all the reſt of the 
people already did. 
At length, aſter a great number of miracles, the prophet 
diſappeared. —Some held he was tranſlated into heaven, body, 
and foul : others, that he found an iron coffin near Bagdat, 
new ſhutting himſelf up, he was carried away by the 
angels. | 
After he was in poſſeſſion of paradiſe, God ſent them, through 
his means, ſeven books; which contained all the matters of 
religion; and afterwards, ſeven more, of the explanation of 
dreams; and laſtly, ſeven of medicine. Alexander the 
great burnt the firſt ſeven, by reaſon no body underſtood 
the language, and kept the other fourteen for his own uſe, 
After his death, ſome of the prieſts and doctors among the 
Gabres, retrieved as much as their memory would allow them, 
of the loſt books; and compoſed a large volume, ftill extant 
among the modern Gabres ; though they underſtand nothing, 
either of the words, or the character. 
Throughout the whole, we may diſcern the marks, and tra- 
ces of Chriſtianity ; though grievouſly defaced : the annun- 
ciation; the magi; the maſſacre of the infants; our ſa- 
viour's miracles ; his perſecutions, aſcenſion, &c. 
GAGE, in our antient cuſtoms, ſignifies a pledge, or pawn, 
iven by way of ſecurity, See PLEDGE. | 
he word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables ; 
for immoveables, Hypotheca is uſed, See Hy poTHECA. 
If the Gage periſh, the perſon who received it is not to an- 
ſwer for it, but only for extreme negligence, Cc. 
GaGcs is alſo uſed for a challenge, to combat. See CarTEr. 
In which ſenſe, it was a pledge, which the accuſer, or chal- 
lenger caſt on the ground, and the other took up, as accept- 


ing the challenge: it was uſually a glove, gantlet, chape- 


roon, or the like. See ComMBarT, and DUEL, 
The Grand cuſtomary mentions Gages Pleiges de Duel. Theſe 
were gentlemen, of their relations or friends : if he who 
had given the Gages Pleiges, was overcome, he was to pay 
a mulct agreed on, | | 
Gacx is only now retained as a ſubſtantive : as a verb, the G 
is changed into V, and of Gage is formed Wage; as, to 
wage law, to wage deliverance, g. d. to give ſecurity a thing 
ſhall be delivered. See WA GE. | 
If a perſon who has diftrained be ſued for not having deli- 
vered what he had took by diſtreſs, he ſhould wage or gage, or 


gager deliverance ; that is, put in ſurety that he will deliver 
em. 


Mort-GA dE, is that which is left in the hands of the pro- 
rietor, ſo that he reaps the fruits thereof. | 

n oppoſition to Yif-gage, where the fruits or revenues are 
reaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the foot of the 
debt, which diminiſhes in proportion thereto.—The ſecond, 
acquits, or diſcharges itſelf ; the firſt does not. 
Pomey allo uſes Mort- gage for the poſſeſſion of any effects, 

3 


| GAL 


on condition of ſurrendring them up at the 
| the perſon who gave them. See Mo RTG —_ daf of 
GAGE, in the ſea language, —When one ſhip is to wind 
of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the weather- gage of her 7 
WEATHER-gage. "2 der 
The ſeamen allo call trying how much water a ſhip dra 
gaging, or rather gauging of her; and it is done thus wh 
They drive a nail into a pike, near the end, and then 
down this pike by the rudder, till the nail catch hold wh 
it; for then as many feet as the pike is under water 8 
ſhip's Gage, or depth of water ſhe draws. 27 
GaGe, in joinery, is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line 
parallel to the ſtreight fide. of any board or piece of ſtu 
See Cou N TE R-gage. g 
Its chief uſe is for gaging of tenons true, to fit in 
ſes ; and for gaging ſtuff of an equal thickneſs. 
It is made of an oval piece of wood, fitted on u 
ſtick, to ſlide up and down ſtifly thereon, and with x tooth 
at the end of a ſtaff, to ſcore, to ſtrike a line upon the ſtuff 
at any diſtance, according to the diſtance of the oval from 
it. 
Water-G AG E, ſee the article WAT ER- Gage. 
SORTER del Ley; ſee WAGE, and WAGRR of Lay, 
AGER, and? . . GAUGER, 
GAGING, = CT $ {ce 2 n. 
GAIANITES, GaianirTz, a ſect of antient heretick, 
ſprung from the Eutychians. See EUTYCHIAN. 
This ſect was of an older ſtanding than Gaian, a biſhop of 
Alexandria, in the ſixth century, from whom they took their 
name. They adhered to the opinions of Julian Halicarn:f. 
ſeus, the chief of the Incorruptibiles and Phantaſtici; and 
came at length to be denominated Gaianites, upon Gian 
putting himſelf at their head. They denied that Jeſus Chrif 
after the hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of the infr. 
mities of human nature. See INCORRUPTIBILE;, 
GAIN®, the profit, or lucre a perſon reaps from his trade 
employment, or induſtry, * 
Some derive the word from the German Genin ; whereof the 
Italians have made Guadagno 3 the French, and Engl, 


Gain. 


to mortiſ. 


pon a ſquare 


There are legal and reputable Gains, as well as ſordid and in- 
famous ones. What is gained by gaming, is all liable to be 
reſtored again, if the loſer will take the benefit of the law, 

Gain, in architecture, is the workmens term for the bevel- 

ling ſhoulder of a joiſt, or other timber. 

It is uſed alſo for the lapping of the end of the joiſt, Cc. upon 
a trimmer, or girder ; and then the thickneſs of the ſhoylder 
is cut into the trimmer alſo bevelling upwards, that it may 
juſt receive the Gain; and fo the joiſt and trimmer lie even 
and level with their ſurface. —This way of working is uſed 
in floors and hearths. 

GAINAGE, Gaixacrvn, in our antient writers, ſigni- 
fies the draught-oxen, horſes, wain, plough, and furniture 
for carrying on the work of tillage by the baſer ſort of ſoke; 
men and villains, | | 
Gainage is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Fane. 
Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9. ſpeaking of lords and fervants, fays, 
Ut fi eos deftruant, quod {abun non poſſit eis efſe Wainapium 
ſuum. And again, lib. iii. tract. 2. cap. I. Villanus nm aner- 
ciabitur, niſi ſaluo Wainagio ſuo. For antiently, as it p- 
pears both by Mag. Chart. and other books, the villain, when 
amerced, had his Gainage, or Wainage free; to the end his 
plough might not ſtand ſtill: and the law, for the fame rea- 
ſon, does {till allow a like privilege to the huſbandman, that 

is, his draught-horſes are not, in many caſes, diſtrainadle, 
See DISTRESS. | : 

GAINAGE is alſo uſed for the land itſelf ; or the profit raiſed 
by cultivating it. 4 

GALACTITIS, raavrine, in natural hiſtory, a tone, this 
called by reaſon when broke or ground, it yields a white li- 
quor, like milk, which the Greeks call y#az. See MILK. 
The tone is of an aſh colour, and pretty ſoft, and ſweet to 
the taſte. It is ſaid to be. ſtill found in Tuſcany, Saxon), 
and other parts. : F 
Authors recommend it as good in defluxions of the &5S, 1 
for ulcers: it is ſuppoſed to make the milk more er 
nurſes; and when hung on the necks of children, prom 
ſalivation. | | GE . 

GALACTOPHAGT®, and GaLacroroTa, u 
quity, perſons who lived wholly on milk, without colt, 
the uſe of any other food,” See MIL K. ilk; $4- 

* The words are compounded of yaa, yeaarr@, milk 
ve, to eat; and Sr, of wn, 1 drink. 5 
Certain nations in Scythia Aſiatica; as the Getz, no. ? 

Sc. are famous in antient hiſtory, in quality of Galartip 

milk-eaters. Homer makes ow cloge, — "or 2 en 
Ptolemy, in his raphy, places the Galaztopnyt in fe 

the Riphzean 2 on one ſide; and the Hi 4 
on the other, | Ive 

GALACTOPHOROUS Dag, are fuch veſſel a fen 
to convey milk. See MII k, and BREA8T· 1. 

GALACTOPOTA, ſee the article GaLacro?m4" 


GALA CTOSIS, the production of milk; or beate ux. 


| by che food, or chyle, is converted into 


0A 
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GAL ANGAL, GaranGcA, a medicinal root, brought from 
t pe Eaſt- Indies; the produce of a tree of the ſame name. 5 
There are two kinds of Galangals ; the ſmall, and the great : 


| g 5 
/1 is a rough, knotty root, of a ruddy colour bot 
2 0 ident, and of a very pungent aromatic taſte, 
dad mel. It is brought from China, and is uſed with good 
ſucceſs in all diſorders of the ſtomach, bowels, and womb, 
ſing from the weakneſs of the nerves, 
1 Galangal, growing chiefly in Java and Malabar, 
inclines more to the aſh colour. Its qualities are of the ſame 


| kind with thoſe of the other; only leſs efficacious, but more 


common and eafily come at, The vinegar-makers uſe both. 
See AcoR Us. 


ANT, ſee the article GALLANT. * 
8 PR XV, in aſtronomy, that long, white, luminous track, 


ich ſeems to incompaſs the heavens like a ſwath, ſcarf, or 

_ and which is cafily perceivable in a clear night, eſ- 
pecially when the moon does not appear. 

* The Greeks call it TaaaZias, Galaxy, of Tana, a, 

' Milk; on account of its colour, and appearance: the Latins, 

for the ſame reaſon, call it via lactea; and we, the milky 


It * between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the 
ſphere into two parts: it is unequally broad; and in ſome 
parts is ſingle, in others double. 

The antient poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the Ga- 
laxy, as the road, or way, by which the hero's went to 
Aftotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croud of 
vapours, drawn into that part by certain large ftars diſpoſed 


in the region of the heavens anſwering hereto. 


ers, finding that the Galaxy was ſeen all over the globe; 
rer it always rer to the ſame fixed ſtars; and that 
it tranſcended the height of the higheſt planets; ſet aſide 
Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed the Galaxy in the firmament, 
or region of the fixed ſtars, and concluded it to be nothing 
but an aſſemblage of an infinite number of minute ſtars. 
Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion has been a- 
bundantly confirmed. By directing a good teleſcope to any 
part of the milky way; where, before, we only aw a con- 
fuſed whiteneſs, we now deſcry an innumerable multitude of 
little tars. Theſe ſtars are ſo remote, that a naked eye con- 
founds them: the like we obſerve in thoſe other ſpots, called 
pap + Stars, which when examined with the teleſcope, 
are diſtinctly perceived to be cluſters of little ſtars, too faint 
to affect the eye ſingly. SeeSTAR. 


GALBANET UM, a compoſition, or preparation of galbanum 


formerly preſcribed; but now much out of uſe, See G a L- 
BANUM, 


GALBANUMS, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from an inci- | 


fion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called in Latin, Fe- 
rula Galbanifera ; growing in Arabia, Syria, c. See Gum. 
The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the He- 
brew Chelbenah, fat. - 
There are two kinds of Galbanum; the one in grains, or 
tears; the other in maſs: the firſt to be choſe of a golden 
yellow without ſide, but much paler within; of a bitter taſte, 
and ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell. For the ſecond, take that 
which is fulleſt of tears, very dry, clear, and not ſtinking. 


This laſt is eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, roſin and 


gum armoniac. 


Galbanum is of an emollient, and reſolutive nature; good 
in all hyſteric caſes, and in aſthma's and inveterate coughs : it 


provokes the menſes, and brings on delivery: but it is chief- 


ly uſed externally, in plaiſters for the belly, which it looſens, 

what way ſoever applied. | 
GALE, a ſea phraſe; for the blowing of the wind; See 

IND, 

When the ſea does not blow ſo hard, but that a ſhip can carry 

her top- ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the higheſt, they 

fay it is a Loom Gale. 

When it blows very ftrong, they ſay it is a Stiꝶ Gale, or 

at leaſt a Freſh Gale; but when it blows ſo hard, and vio- 


lently, that a ſhip cannot bear any ſail, they fay, it blows a | 


torm. 


When two ſhips are near one another at ſea, and there being 
but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than the other ; 
2 ſay, the ſhip gales away from the other. 
EARII, in antiquity, helmet-bearers ; a name the Ro- 
mans gave to the black guards, or ſervants of the ſoldiers. — 
Sce Vegetius iii. 6, and Salmaſius on the third chapter of 
the life of Adrian by Spartian, : k 
GALEASSE, a large, low built, heavy veſſel, uſing both 
fails and oars ; being the biggeſt of all the veſſels that go with 
the latter. See VESSEL, Wc, | 
t may carry twenty guns; with a ſtern, capable of lodging 
a great number of muſqueteers : it has three maſts; the 
mam, mizzen, and bowſprit, which are never to be taken 
down, or lowered, as they may be in galleys. See GAL- 
LEY, It has thirty-two benches of rowers, and to each 
dench five or ſix ſlaves; though Will. of Tyre makes men- 
tion of Galeaſſes, with one hundred benches of oars. 
© has three tire of guns, in the head, one over the other, 
or two guns each, bearing balls of thirty-ſix, twenty-four, 


and ten pounds, It has but two tire in the ſtern ; each con- 
taining three guns, carrying balls of eighteen pounds. 
The Venetians are the only people who have Galeaſſes : an- 
tiently, the French likewiſe made uſe of them, 
GALEATE Flowers, fee the article FLOWERS. 
GALENIC, or Garttnicar Medicine, is that manner of 
conſidering and treating diſeaſes, founded on the principles of 
Galen; or introduced by Galen, Sce Mepicineg, 
Claud. Galen, was of Pergamus in Aſia, the ſon of Nicon, 
a famous geometrician, architect, and pupil of Satyron and 
Pelops, two able phyſicians, He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at Athens ; then at Alexandria ; and laſtly at Rome; where 
he wrote a great deal; where he allo died, in the year of 
Chriſt 140. 
He is faid to have compoſed two hundred treatiſes, whereof 
there are one hundred and ſeventy ftill extant, There have 
been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this author : the firſt is 
that of Venice, in folio, in the year 1525: the beſt is that 
of Paris, in thirteen volumes in folio, Greek and Latin, pub- 
liſhed in 1639. ate 
This author, collecting and digeſting what the phyſicians be- 
fore him had done ; and explaining every thing according to 
the ſtricteſt doctrines of the Peripateticks, ſet phyſic on a 
new footing ; introduced the doctrine of the four elements ; 
the an qualities, and their degrees; and the four hu- 
mours, or temperaments. See ELEMENT, QuaALIT v, 
Decree, Humor, Oc. 1 
GALENIC is now more frequently uſed, as contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from chymical. See MxDICINE. 
In this ſenſe, Galenical Medicines, Galenical Pharmacy, &c. 
are thoſe which go upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, 
roots, &c. by infuſion, decoction, Ec. and attain their ends, 
and make their remedies effectual, by the combining and 
multiplying of ingredients: in oppoſition to chymical medi- 
eine, or pharmacy, which torture the materia medica by fire, 
and draw their more intimate and remote virtues by elaborate 
preparations; as calcination, digeſtion, fermentation, &c. 
See CHY MISTRY, and PHARMACY, 
Medicine was wholly Galenical, till the time of Paracelſus, 
Geber indeed, and after him Raymund Lully, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome attempts to ap- 
ply chymiſtry to medicine; eſpecially the laſt of them: but 
no great advance was made. Paracelſus, and after him Van 
Helmont, altered the whole body of medicine ; exploded Ga- 
leniſm, and the Peripatetic doctrine, and rendered medicine 
- wholly chymical. See CHy MIsSTRY, | 
The late improvements in philoſophy, have reformed, and 
retrieved the Galenical medicine, which has now little of 
Galen's in it. It is become all mechanical, and corpuſcular : 
inſtead of qualities and degrees, every thing is now reduced 
to mechanical affections; to the figures, bulks, gravities, 
&c. of the component particles, and to the great principle of 
attraction, See MECHANICAL, and Corpuscurar ; 
ſee alſo MEpicing, PARTICLE, ATTRACTION, &c. 
GALENICAL Phyſicians, ſee the article PHy$1c1an. 
GALENISTS, adenomination given to ſuch phyſicians, as 
practiſe, preſcribe, or write on Galenical principles. See 
GALENIC. | 
The Galenifts ſtand oppoſed to the chymifts - the materia 
medica of the firſt, is chiefly of the vegetable kind ; the 
virtues of which they procure by the more ſimple and eaſ 
theans ; and ſeldom go beyond decoction. The latter take 
in minerals, ſalts, ſtones, and even metals, and ſemi- metals: 
Theſe, they hold, afford more efficacious remedies ; and their 
virtues, procured by long, artful, laboured proceſſes, with 
the help of fire, are had more pure, and in a leſſer com- 
paſs. CHYMIsST, . 
At preſent, the Galeniſtt and chymiſts ate pretty well accom- 
modated; and moſt of our phyſicians uſe the preparations and 
remedies of both. See PHYSICIAN, REmEDy, c. 
[GATLENISTSs, or GALENITES; are alſo a branch of Men- 
nonites, or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opinions 


of the Socinians, or rather Arians, touching the divinity of 


our Saviour, See MENNONITE, * 
| They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a 
learned, and eloquent phyſician of Amſterdam, who is ac- 
cuſed of being a thorough Socinian. Fovet. t. i. p. 413, Cc. 
GALERICULATE Flowers, ſee FLOW RRS. 
GALILEANS, GariL=1, a ſect among the antient Jews, 
denominated from Judas of Galilee, their chief; who, eſ- 
teeming it unworthy, that the Jews ſhould pay tribute to 
' ſtrangers, raiſed up his countrymen againſt the edict of the 
emperor Auguſtus, which had ordered a cenſus or enume- 
ration to be made of all his Subjects. See CENSvs, &c. 
'Their pretence was, that God alone ſhould be owned as ma- 
ſter, and called by the name of the Lord. In other reſpects, 
they had much the fame doctrine as the Phariſees ; but as 
they Judged it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they ſe- 
parated themſelves from the reſt of the Jews, and performed 
their ſacrifices apart, See PHARISEE. 
As our Saviour, and his Apoſtles were of Galilee, they were 
ſuſpected to be of the ſet of Galileans; and it was on this 
inciple, as St. Jerom obſerves, that the Phariſees laid a 
ſnare for him, aſking, Whether it was lawful to give * 
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to Cæſar; that in caſe he denied it, they | hamber 
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Pliny calls Long Ships, were what we call Galenſſes ; the firſt 


whereof was that of the 1 Vegetius mentions a 


/l;y of five decks; and 
2 ja one man to each oar, 


Coptain-GALLEY is the principal Galley of a ſtate, command- 
ed b 


y the N of the Galleys : in France, the 
Royal Galley is the rſt, 


Patron GALLEY denotes the ſecond Galley, both of France, 


and Malta. 
T * general of the Galleys is on board the royal Gat 
and the lieutenant, on the patroon. 

The terms peculiar to Galleys, are very numerous, and make 
a new ſyſtem of ſea-language, different from that uſed in ſhips. 
Monſ, de Baras, an antient officer on board the 7 of 
France's Galleys, we hear, is engaged in writing a new dictio- 
nary of the diale& of the Galleys. 525 

Condemnation to the GALLEYS, is a penalty impoſed on crimi- 
nals and delinquents, particularly in France; whereby they 
are adjudged to ſerve the king, or ſtate, as ſlaves, on board 
the Galleys, either for ever, or for a limited time. See P u- 
NISHMENT, and SLAVE. : OR 
Condemnation to the Galleys for ever, imports confiſcation of 
lands, goods, &c, For in France, he that confiſcates the 
perſon, confiſcates the goods. 3 a 
A Man condemn'd to the Galleys for perpetuity, is dead in a 
civil ſenſe. He cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects; cannot 
inherit; and if he be married, his marriage is null: nor can 
his widow have any of her dower out of his goods. 

The eccleſiaſtical courts cannot ſentence to the Galleys : it is 
out of their juriſdiction, and reſſort. | þ 

By an ordinance of Charles IX. in 1564, the judges are en- 
joined not to condemn a criminal to the Galleys for leſs than 
ten years: and Henry III. by another of 1579, injoins the 
captains, not to detain their Galle ſlaves, after their time is 
expired. But neither of theſe laws are now obſerved. 

GaLLzy, in printing, a wooden frame, or inſtrument, into 

which the compoſitor empties the letters out of his compoſing- 
ſtick, as often as it is filled. See Co MYOSLIT ION. 
The Galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page; 
and when they have compoſed as many pages as are required 
for a whole ſheet, half ſheet, or the like, they impoſe them, 
7, e. take the ſeveral pages out of the Galleys ; put them into 
a chaſe ; lock them up with the furniture; and ſo make forms, 
ready for the preſs. See PRINTING ; fee alſo Chas, and 
FoRM. , 

GALLI, or GaLL=, in antiquity, a name given in Phrygia 
to the eunuch prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. 

The principal of them was called Archi- Gallus. See Ag cr1- 
GALLUS. be Galli were alſo called Dactyli Idæi, Coryban- 
tes, &c. See DacTYLI, CoRYBAN TES, CURETEs, c. 
Authors are not agreed as to the reaſon of this denomination. 
St. Jerom, on the fourth chapter of Hoſea, ſays, it was, be- 
cauſe they took Gauls for the prieſts of this goddeſs, and by 
way of puniſhment and derifion for burning of Rome, caſ- 
trated them. Forcatulus maintains the ſame opinion, l. v. 
de Gallor. Imp. & Philsſ. But Valla, Eleg. v. c. 6. and Voſ- 
ſius de Idolol. I. i. c. 20. reject it, with reaſon; as the Phry- 


ww were no ways intereſted in the burning and ſacking of 


ome, 
Others derive the name from the river Gallus; by reaſon theſe 


prieſts drank of its waters, which inſpired them with, I know | 
not what religious fury, and enthuſiaſm, and deprived them 


of their ſenſes to ſuch degree, that they mutilated themſelves. 
Others hold, that the firſt prieſt of Cybele having been named 
Gallus; the name became appropriated to all his ſucceſſors. 
Voſlius, who propoſes theſe two opinions, ſeems to incline moſt 
to the latter; though Ovid, in the fourth of his Fafti, and 
Herodian, I. i. favour the former. | 

Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenzy, whe 
they perform'd the ceremonies of the goddeſs ; apparently, in 


imitation of the young Atys, her favourite: whom they like- | 


viſe imitated, by mutilating themſelves. 
For authors relate, that Cybele being deſperately in love with 
that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintendance of her 


nymph Sangaritis : That Cybele provoked hereat, ſtruck him 
mad: that in a vehement acceſs of his phrenzy he was going 
to kill himſelf ; and that the goddeſs relenting, reſtored him 
to his underſtanding : that out of his own remorſe, he caſ- 
trated himſelf 3 and that after his example all the prieſts of 
Cybele from. that time, did the like | 


throwing round the head with great rapidity, and making vi- 


dlent contortions of the whole body: they had alſo drums and 


Hutes, wherewith they played, and danced to them; as al- 


u obſerved! under the articles Cox vBANT ERS, and Cu- 
P E 8. 1 ; wx 
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CAISTA. 


LIAMBUS, | 
Vo I. I. No LXVII. 


emnon, another with eight, 


eren on condition he would keep his virginity; but that 
ſoon after, forgetting his promiſe, he had an affair with the | 


CIs „in the antient poetry—GALLIAnBic | 
Prem is a compoſition in Galliambic verſes, See G AL- 


{ 


| 


„ * 


* 
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GArLLiamsic verſe, a fort of Iambic, conſiſting of ſix feet ; 


1* An Anapzſt, or a Spondee; 20 An lambus, or an Anapzſt, 
or Tribrach; 30 An Iambus; 4 A Dactyl; 5 A Dactyl; 
and 60 An Anapeſt. | . 
Though one might meaſure the Galliambic verſe in another 
manner; and make a different arrangement and combination 
of ſyllables; which would give different feet. It is certain 
the antients regarded little more in the Galliambic verſe, beſide 
the number of meaſures, or intervals, without troubling them- 
ſelves about the number of ſyllables, or the kinds of feet; 
whereof it was compoſed. 


GALLIAM BUS“, in poetry, a pleaſant kind of verſe, uſed 


to be ſung by the Galli, prieſts of Cybele, in honour of that 
goddeſs. See GAL LI. 


* The word is a compound of Gallus, a prieſt of Cybele; and 
Iambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. See Iamsic. 


Galliambus alſo denotes a piece, or compoſition in Galliambic 


verſes, See GALLIAMBIC. 


GALLIARD#®, or Gacr1arDa, in mulick and dancing, a 


ſort of dance, antiently in great requeſt ; conliſting of very 
different motions, and actions, ſometimes proceeding terra a 
terra, or ſmoothly along; ſometimes capering ; ſometimes 
along the room, and ſometimes a-croſs, | * Kb. 
The word is French, Gai/larde, or rather Italian, and literally 
ſignifies gay, merry, ſprightly. This dance was alſo called Ro- 
maneſque, becauſe rr. from Rome. 
Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orcheſagraphy, deſcribes it as conſiſt- 
ing of five ſteps, and five poſitions of the feet, which the 
dancers performed before each other, and whereof he gives us 


the ſcore, or tablature, which is of fix minims, and two tri- 
ple times. 


GALLICAN Church, denotes the church of France; or the 


aſſembly or convocation of the prelates of France. See 
CHURCH. 


M. du Puy has an expreſs treatiſe of the liberties of the Galli- 
can church. | 


GALLICAN Breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church of 


Agrigentum, in Sicily; which the modern writers call Bre- 
viarum Gallicanum. 327 

The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by 
St. Gerlan, who was made biſhop of Agrigentum, after earl 
Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens; and by 


the other French biſhops, which the Norman princes brought 
thither. See BREVIAR x. 


GALLICAN liturgy is the manner of performing divine ſervice 


antiently obſerved in the Gauls. See LiTurRGy. 
Fa. Mabillon ſhews wherein it differed from the Roman litur- 
gy. 1. Liturg. Gall. c. 5, &c. 


Garrican Maſs, ſee the article Mxz5sse, 2 
GALLICISM, a phraſe, or conſtruction, peculiar to the 


French language; or which has ſomething contrary to the or- 
dinary rules of grammar of other languages. See PRHRASR, 
and IDIOT ISA. 

Thus, Cet homme eft ſur ſa bouche, is a Galliciſm, having no 
regular conſtruction: and the ſame may be ſaid of Faire de 


la terre le foſſẽ; which no grammar could ever find out. See 
AN GLICIS N. 


GALLIMATHIASX, a dark, perplexed rk where words 


and things are huddled together ſo as to make an inconceivable 
jargon. | | 


The word is French, formed, as ſome will have it; from poly- 


mathia, which fignifies diverſity of ſciences; by reaſon ſuch as 
have their memory burdened with ſeveral kind of ſciences, are 
uſually confuſed, and expreſs themſelves ill. M, Huet rather 
takes the word Gallimathias to have had the ſame origin with 
aliborum ; and to have firſt aroſe at the time when all the plead- 
ings at the bar were in Latin. There was a cauſe, it ſeems, up- 
on the carpet, about a cock, belonging to the plaintiff Matthias. 
The council in the heat of his harangue, by often repeating the 
words Gallus, and Matthias, happened to blunder ; and inſtead 
of ſaying Gallus Matthie, ſaid Galli Matthias; which at 
length became a __ name for all eonfaſed, imbroiled lan- 
E. ; 


and diſcou 
GAL EIA AWFR VV, a ragout, hache, or hotch- pot, made 


of the remains of ſeveral kinds of meats, See RAG OU Tr. 
The word is French, Gallimafree, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Hence the word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a piece, or 


compar, of ſeveral different parts, ill digeſted, and em- 


 GALLINAGINIS Capur, fee Carur. 
GALLING, ſee Bar «-galling, SavpLe, Cc. | 
GALLION, or GaLLton, formerly denoted a large veſſel, 


eir phrenzy, at the time of the ſacrifices, conſiſted in: | G 


or ſhip of war, of three or four decks. See VESS EI. 
ALLION is now only uſed in ſpeaking of the Spaniſh fleet; 


the Gallions being a part of the ſhips employed in the com- 


merce of the Weſt-Indies. 


The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets; the one for Mexico, 
which they call the Flota ; and the other for Peru, which they 
call the Gallions. The firſt; we have already given an account 


of under the article FLoTA. 


The Gallions are eight in number, the principal whereof are 


the Capitana, the Amirante, il Governo, the Patache, and 

8 of fifty pieces of braſs cannon; beſide which there 

is a Patache of advice. 1 26 all ſhips of war, and go on 
4 Ee | 


T 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
{ 
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the king's account; but are ſo loaden and embarraſſed with 
merchandizes, that in caſe of an attack, they would find it 
difficult to defend themſelves. 
Beſide the king's Gallions, there are uſually twelve, or ſixteen 
merchant-ſhips, called Regiſter Ships, belonging to private 
perſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, or rather buy it; there 
being no Weſt-India Company in Spain, See REGISTER, 
The Gallions are loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may put 
out at any time: they are about two years in the whole 
voyage. Their departure is uſually ſome months before that of 
the Flota; which cannot put out before Auguſt, by reaſon of 
the wind. When they put out together, they ſeparate about 
the Antilles iſlands ; the Gallions for Carthagena, and Porto 
Bello; and the Flota for Vera Crux. At their return, they 
rejoin at the Havanna, in the iſle of Cuba. | 
he loading of the Gallions is always the richeſt : an eſtimate 
of the yearly returns or cargo's, both of the Flota and Gal- 
lions, is as follows. 
Of gold, the Gallions bring yearly about two or three millions 
of crowns ; and the Flota about one. Of filver, the Gallons 
bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns ; and the Flota 
ten or twelve. Of precious ſtones, the Gallons bring as fol- 
low; two hundred thouſand crowns worth of pearls ; two or 
three hundred thouſand crowns of emeralds ; and twenty or 
thirty thouſand crowns worth of bezoards, amethyſts, and 
other ſtones of leſs value : The Flota brings none at all, Of 
| wools, the Gallions bring forty or fifty thouſand crowns : the 
Flota none. Of quinquina, the Gallons bring the value of twen- 
ty thouſand crowns: the Flota, none. Of ſkins and leathers, 
the Gallions bring ſeventy thoufand crowns worth : the Flota 
as much. Of campeche wood, the Gallions bring ſixty thouſand 
crowns worth : the Flota none. Of ſkins and leathers from 
Buenos Ayres, the regiſter ſhips may bring for about two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns: of cochineel, about a million of 
crowns : and of indigo, about ſix hundred thouſand cxowns. 
See COMMERCE, 
GALLIOT, a ſmall galley; or a fort of brigantine, built 
very ſlightly, and deſigned for chace. See B&IGANTINE. 


She hath but one maſt, and can both ſail, or row. She uſu- | 


ally carries two or three pedrero's, and hath fixteen or twenty 
dars. 
Some alſo call the bomb- ketches, Galliots. See BO MR. 


GALLOGLASSES, a kind of militia, or ſoldiery in Ire- | 


land, 
Camden, in his annals of Ireland, p. 792. relates that the 
Triſh militia conſiſts of cavalry, or horſemen, called Gallo- 


glaſſes, or Galloglaſſii, who uſe a very ſharp ſort of hatchet ; | 


and infantry, called Kerns, See KERN. 


GALLON, an Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid and | 


dry, containing two pottles, or four quarts. See Mx A- 
SURP, 

The Gall always contains eight pints, or four quarts ; but 
thoſe pints, and quarts, and conſequently the Gallen itſelf, are 


different, according to the quality of the things meaſured : the | 


wine Gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 cubic inches, and 


holds eight pound, averdupois, of pure water : the beer, and | 


aleGallon, contains 282 ſolid inches: and the Gallon for grains, 
meals, Sc. 272 inches, and holds nine pound, thirteen ounces 
of pure water. See ME ASURE. 


GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, narrow kind of ferret, | 


ribband, or lace, uſed to edge, or border clothes. 
The term is ordinarily underſtood of that made of woolen ; 
ſometimes, that of a thread; or even gold, or ſilver. 


GALLOPS*, in the manage, is the ſwifteſt natural pace of a | 


horſe, performed by reaches, or leaps ; the two forefeet being 
raiſed almoſt at the fame time; and when theſe are in the air, 


axe alſo lifted almoſt at once. See PAC ER. 


* The word is borrowed from the barbarous Latin calupare, or 


calpare, to run. Some derive it from caballicare : others from 
the Greek xανιντνννỹã]m, or z4ATAay, to ſpur a horſe. 


In Gallopping, the horſe may lead with which foreleg he pleaſes ; 
the moſt uſual way is that with the right : but which ſoever it 


be, the hind-leg of the ſame ſide muſt follow it next; other- 


wiſe the legs are faid to be di/-united, and the Gallop to be 
falſe. To remedy which diſorder, the rider muſt ſtay the 
horſe a little on the hand, and help him with the ſpur on the 
contrary fide to that on which he is diſ- united. | 
In a circle the horſe is confined always to lead with his fore- 
leg, within the turn ; otherwiſe he is faid to Gallop. falſe. But 
here, too, the hind-leg of the ſame ſide muſt follow. 
We ſay, a Hand-Gallop, a Canterbury-Gallop, a School. Gal- 


lep, &c. A ſmooth Gallep cloſe to the ground, the French | 


call, the Engliſh Gallop, Gallop a P Anglaiſe. © 


ing. See PUNISHMENT, FELoN , Oc. 


Among our anceſtors it was called Furca, fork ; a name by 
which it is ſtill denominated abroad, particularly in France and | 


Italy. In this latter country, the reaſon of the name ſtill 
ſubſiſts: the Gallows being a real fork drove into the ground, 


tied. See FUR c A. 


GALLS, or Gatr-vvrs, in natural hiſto 


„ 


— 


mm 


” LAI ” 


| Gamzs, Ludi, in the plural, were ſhews, or publick repre nd 
a-croſs the legs whereof is laid a beam, to which the rope is | 


G AM 


— 


o ff a * 
morbid tumours, or excreſcences found — Are r of 
«bear. 


ing vegetables, as the oak, willow. c. in form of A 
cones, or little apples, ſometimes ſolid, ſometimes verſo ls, 
The manner of the production of Galls, is well d ya 


Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, de Gallis. a — by 
obſerved in the Galls or apples on the gems of oaks 125 
» 


iven us by Mr. Derham, 

heſe cones, ſays that author, are in outward a 
fectly like the gems, or buds themſelves, only — bh ; 
and, in effect, they are no other than the gems ſwelle 
bulk, which naturally ought to be puſhed out at length. Th 
cauſe of which obſtruction of vegetation is this: into the 4 
heart of the young, tender bud, which begins to be tur 4; 
June, and ſhoots out in a month more, an inſect of the ichn 1 
mon fly-kind, thruſts one, or more eggs ; and in all . 
bility, ſome venomous ichor therewith. This eg Uo be. 
comes a maggot; which eats itſelf a little cell in the ve 
heart or pith of the gem, which ſhould be the rudiment of th 
branch, leaves, and fruit. 
The branch thus deſtroyed, or at leaſt, its vegetation obſtruꝗ. 


bigger; 
d out in 


ed: the ſap that was to nouriſh it, is diverted into the remain. 


ing parts of the bud, which are only the ſcaly teguments: 
which by this means grow large ad flouriſhing, 1 
a covering to the inſect caſe, as before they were to the tender 
branch, Sc. The cafe lying within this cone, is, at firf 
but ſmall; but, by degrees, as the included maggot increaſes, 
ſo does the caſe ; till it comes to the ſize of a large white pea, 
_— like an acorn, | | 

t may be added, that even nettles, ground-i 'c. ha 
kind of balls or caſes produced on their . 4 
tion of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind. Theſe caſes al- 
ways grow in, or adjoining to ſome rib of the leaf; and their 
production, Malpighi, and Mr. Derham deſcribe thus: 
The parent - inſect, with its ſtiff ſetaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for its eggs into 
the very pith, or heart thereof ; emitting along with ita pro- 
per juice to pervert the regular vegetations, 

From this wound riſes a ſmall excreſcence; which, when the 
maggot is hatched, increaſes, and ſwells on each fide the leaf, 
between the two membranes ; extending itſelf into the paren- 
chymous parts thereof, till it be grown as big as two grains of 
wheat. In this caſe lies a ſmall white, rough maggot ; which 
turns to an aurelia, and aſterwards to an ichneumon fly, 


GaLLs, or Aleppo GALLs, are a particular kind of vegetable 


tumours, or excreſcences, wherein inſects are hatched ; uſed 
in dying, making ink, &c. See DY1NG, Ce. 

Theſe Galls are produced on the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, called 
Quercus Gallam ferens. Thoſe on other oaks are lebs fit for 
the purpoſe. "They are hard as ſhells ; and yet are no other 


than the caſes of the inſets, which are bred in them after the 


manner above deſcribed; and which, when come to maturity, 


gnaw their way out ; which is the cauſe of thoſe little holes 


obſervable in them. Of theſe inſets bred in them, we have 
2 particular account in Philoſ. Tranſaf. No 245. 

There are three ſorts of theſe Galls : the firſt, blackiſh ; the 
ſecond bordering on green ; the third whitiſh, The dyers uſe 
them all, according to their reſpective qualities; the green and 
black, ſerve to dye in black ; and the white, for linnens, 
Tis the black, and green, that are uſed in making of ink. 
See Ix K, BLACK, Oe. 

The Engliſh and Dutch import yearly from Aleppo, ten thou- 
ſand quintals of Galls. The Turks have likewiſe a kind of 
ruddy Gall, of the ſize of a ſmall nut; which they mix with 
cochineel, and tartar, to dye ſcarlet withal. See DYING. 


| GAMBEZ ON, Gamsxysown, GaMBEso, in the antient 
and juſt ready to touch the ground again, the two hind feet 


military language, was a kind of coat, or doublet, wore un- 
der the cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy, and prevent its hurting 
the bod. . = SANDY 
It was made of wool, or cotton, quilted between two ſtuffs; 
and was likewiſe called Counter-pornt. 


Others define the Gambeſon a kind of ſoft, quilted waiſtcoat, 


wore under the coat of mail, and hanging down over the 
thighs. & | 
 Pettora tot coriis, tot gambeſonibus ornant. 


GAME, ludus, a regular diverſion ; or 2 ſport preſcribed, 


and limited by rules. See G A MING. . 
Games may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe, 
dreſs ; and thoſe of chance, or hazard. See EXERCISE 
CHANCE. 3 351. cudgels 
To the firſt, belong tennis, billiard, cheſt, eulg uns, 
wreſtling, quoits, ſhooting with bows, c. See 
BritlARDps, &c. | 


To this alfo belonged the antient ji and fournomen 5 
GALLOMWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, whereon per- 
ſons convicted capitally of felony, Sc. are executed by hang- | 


Jus r, and TOURNAMEN TS. No 
nder the ſecond, come cards, and dice, Cc. See CARD : 
M.. eee 16; the 
Under cards, again, come ſeveral ſubordinate . dee 
principal whereof are, ombre, picquet, baſſet, ud if . 

OM BRE, and PicqQUuET. ſen- 


tations, uſed among the antients, on religious, funcrary; , 
other ſolemn occaſions, See SpgCTATHE og 


* * — 
+ ee JA] r r 


G A M 


mong the Greeks, were the olympic, pythian, 1/th- 
— ad Felaftic Games, See OLyMPic, PYTHIAN, 


IsrHMTAN, and NEMZAN. 
— oe Da, there were three ſorts of Games; ſa- 
red, honorary, and ludicrous : and Auſonius obſerves a 
; ſomewhat of 
C3 566 of their celebrated Games being dedicated to 
Gods, and two to Heroes. See Gop, and HERo. 
gacred G A ME 8 were thoſe inſtituted immediately in honour of 
ſome deity ; of which kind were the ludi cereales, florales, 
martiales, apollinares, megalenſes, romani conſuales or circen- 
ſes capitolint, ſeculares, plebeii, compitalitit, auguſtales, pala- 
iini, votivi. See each deſcribed in its place. See alſo MARS, 
TARPEIAN, Cc. : 
'To this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in memory 
of ſome illuſtrious perſon, or action: as the ludi neroniani 
and aftiaci, Cc. See Ac T IAN, &c. 7 
Authors mention a decree of the Roman ſenate by which it 
was enacted, that the publick Games ſhould be conſecrated, 
and united with the worſhip of the gods as a part thereof; 
and accordingly, feaſts, ſacrifices, and Games appear to have 
made up the greateſt part, or rather the whole, of the exter- 
nal worſhip, or ſervice, offered to the deities of the Ro- 
mans, SeeFEAST, SACRIFICE, Oc. * 
Honorary GAMES, Ludi Honorarii, were thoſe exhibited by pri- 
vate perſons, out of their own purſe z in order to gratify the 
people, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to make way for 
their own preferment. — Such were the combats of gladiators, 


amphitheatrical ſports. See GLADIATOR, SCENIC, TrA- 
GEDY, ComEDY, Cc. ; TIN 
Ludicrous G A MES were of the ſame kind with the games of 
exerciſe, and hazard among us, — Such were the /udus troa- 
nus, or pyrrhius ; the teſſeræ, and tali, or dice; and the /atrun- 
culi, or cheſs; the diſcus, or quoit ; the pila, ball; tro- 
chus, top; nuces, or par impar, odd and even with nuts ; 
harpaftum, foot-ball ; capita vel navem, croſs and pile, &c. 
See TROJAN, PYRRHIC, CHEss, Cc. 


trian, or curule Games, ludi equeſtres, or rurules; being 
races of horſes, and chariots, performed in the circus, in 
honour of the Sun and Neptune. 
Ci Reus. 


bats of men, or beaſts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to 
Mars and Minerva, See AMPHIT HEAT RE, and GY M- 
NIC, 722 
The laſt, called ſcenici, poetici, and muſici, were tragedies, 
comedies, balls, &c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred to 
Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. See THEATRE, 
&fc, ; 
Homer gives a fine deſcription of the Games which Achil- 
les inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, in his lad ; 
and others of the different Games held among the Pheaci, 


gil's deſcription of the Games celebrated by Æneas, at the fu- 


neral 'of old Anchiſes, is nothing inferior to any of them. 
SeeFUNERAL. | 


eating, and which are ſought after on that account. See 
BeasT. | | 


beaſts and fowls of warren, See VENERY, CHASE, and 
Warren. | 1 e | 3 
Some authors divide Game into large; which include red, and 
fallow deer: and ſimnall, to which belong hares, rabbets, phea- 
ſants, and partridges. | is 
A foreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, breeding, 
Sc. of all ſorts of Game; and conſiſts of divers things, viz. 
ſoil, covert, laws, courts, judges, officers, Game, bounds, A 
chaſe differs from a foreſt, in this, among other things, that 
it has no ſuch variety of Game, SeeFoREsr, Cc. 
Ways of catching Game, are by Hunting, Hawking, Fowl- 
ing, Sc. SeeHunTinG, Hawkins, c. E 
There are abundance of laws _— the ſecurity and preſer- 
vation of the Game.—The Foreſt Laws of king Canutus, and 
the Charta de Foreſta of king Henry III. we have elſe- 
ns mentioned, See Fox EST, PUR TIE u, and Po u- 
ALLEE. | r 


By a ſtatute in 33 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That no perſon 
bot with, or keep in his houſe any croſs-bow, or ſtone- 

bow, hand- 

unleſs he hav 


a forfeiture of 10 J. for every offence : 
travel with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged; or ſhoot 
mark, or in defence of his houſe, under the like forfeiture, 
do be divided between the king and the proſecutor.— None, 
N ner the degree of a baron, ſhall ſhoot with any hand-gun, 
Within a city, of town; or ſhoot at any | 
hail-ſhot ; on the ſame ſorfeiture. Id. Stat. 


ſcenic Games, tragedies, comedies and other theatrical and | 


Others diſtinguiſh the antient Games into three claſſes, viz. | 
races, combats, and ſpectacles. The firſt were called eque/- 


See CIRCENSES, and | 


The ſecond were called agonales, or gymnici; being com- 


Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in his Odyſſee. Vir- 


Gan is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild beaſts and birds, fit for 


Game includes wild beaſts of venery, and chaſe; and alſo 


gun, or hagbut, under the length of one yard; 
e lands of the yearly value of 1007. on pain of | 
Nor ſhall any perſon 


Within a quarter of a mile of a city or town, except at a dead 


Auy perſon ſhooting in the night-time; or diſguiſed, ſhall | 


2 


| 


the ſame kind, among thoſe of the | 


MAE bs. 
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the informer, and half to the poor, 
want thereof, be ſent to the houſe of correction for three 


No lord of a manor ſhall appoint a game-heeper, wi 
to kill or deſtroy game, unleſs he be truly a ſervant of ſuch 
lord; or be immediately employed to kill game for the ſole uſe 
of ſuch lord: nor ſhall any lord authoriſe a perſon not quali- 


and fed to keep or uſe gun, grey-hounds, &c. and ſuch perfons as 
fowl whatever with“ 


be deemed a felon, if he deny; if he confeſs, he-is-fineable at 
the next general ſeſſions. 1 Hen. VII, 
None ſhall kill or take pheaſants or partridges, with any net, 
or engine, in the night-time ; on forfeiture of 20 s. for every 
pheaſant ;- and 105, for every partridge, 433 Elix. 

None ſhall hawk or hunt with ſpaniels in COTE corn, or 
before it be ſhocked, unleſs on his own ground; on the pe- 
nalty of 40 5. half to the king, and the other half to the pro- 
prietor of the ground. 

He that is convicted of killing or taking a pheaſant, partridge, 
duck, heron, hare, or other Game ; or of taking and deſtroy- 
ing the eggs of ſwans, pheaſants, or partridges, ſhall pay 
20 7 8 every ſuch fowl, hare, Cc. to the uſe of the poor, 
1 Fac. I. 

Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog, or 
net, to kill, or take deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, un- 
leſs he have inheritance of 10 /, per annum, a leaſe for life of 
31 J. per annum; or be worth 200 J. in goods; or be the 
ſon of a knight, or heir- apparent of an eſquire, ſhall pay 405. 


for the uſe aforeſaid.— Nor ſhall any ſell, or buy to ſell again, 


any deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, on pain of 40s. 
1d. Stat. 

The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 40 J. per 
annum, freehold of 10 J. or goods worth 400 J. or their ſer- 
vants licenſed by them, may take pheaſants, or partridges 
within their own lands or precincts, in the day-time, between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas. 7 Fac. I. | 

No lay-man, who hath not lands of 40 f. per annum; nor 
clerk, who hath not 10 J. revenue, ſhall keep any greyhound, 
hound, - ferret, net, or engine, to deſtroy deer, hares, conies, 
or other REAL Game; on pain of a year's impriſonment. 


13 Jet. I. 
be that kill and take away red, or fallow deer, without 
conſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20 J. to be taken by diſtreſs ; 
one half to the owner, and the other to the informer ; or for 
want of ſuch diſtreſs, ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 13 Car. IT. 
Lords of manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of 
eſquire, may commiſſion one or more Game-keepers, who may 
ſeize all guns, dogs, bows, &c. of perſons not having eſtates 
of 100 J. per annum freehold, or 150 J. per annum leaſe- 
hold, or are not ſons and heirs of eſquires; and deſtroy, or 
convert ſuch guns, &c. to the uſe of the lord. 22 Car, II. 
If any enter a coney-warren, though not incloſed, and chaſe or 
kill conies, he ſhall forfeit treble damages, and be impriſoned 
three months : and they that kill conies in the night-time up- 
on the borders of warrens, or grounds uſed for keeping conies, 
ſhall be amerced at the diſcretion of the juſtice of peace, in 
any ſum not exceeding 105. Id. Stat. 
He who unlawfully hunts, takes in toiles, kills, or takes away 
any deer, in any foreſt, chaſe, park, purlieu, or other in- 
cloſed ground; or ſhall be aiding and aſſiſting therein, ſhall for- 
feit 30 J. for every deer killed, taken, or even wounded ; and 
20 l. though none ſhall be wounded or taken: to be levied by 
diſtreſs. 3 Will. and Mar.—And if the keeper of a foreſt, &c. 
be an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, he ſhall forfeit 50 J. 
5 Georg. I. to be levied as above. 
In cafe any hare, partridge, pheaſant, fiſh, fowl, or other 
Game ſhall be found in any offender's houſe, he ſhall forfeit a 
ſum not leſs than 5 5s, nor more than 20, to be levied by diſ- 
treſs ; or in want thereof, be committed to the houſe of cor- 
rection for a ſpace of time not greater than a month; nor leſs 
than ten days. And if any perſon, not qualified by law, ſhall 
keep or uſe any bows, grey-hounds, ſetting-dogs, ferrets, 
tumblers, ſnares, Ic. he ſhall be ſubject to the ſame pe- 
nalties, | Hs 
If any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or victualler, 
ſhall have in his keeping any hare, pheaſant, partridge, heath 
Game, or growſe, not put in his hands by a perſon qualified 
by law, he ſhall forfeit 5 J. for FEAT ſuch hare, Sc. half to 
| levied by diſtreſs; or for 


months. 5 Anne, _ 

Perſons not qualified, keeping grey-hounds, lurchers, ſetting- 
dogs, or engines to deſtroy Game; and game-keepers who 
under colour of office, kill and fell Game, without their ma- 


ſters knowledge, are liable to the like penalty. Id. Stat. 


No lord of a manor to appoint: more than one game- teeper, 
and his name to be entered with the clerk of the peace, who is 


_ to give a certificate thereof; otherwiſe he is liable to the pe- 


nalties againſt higlers. 5 Annæ. Os 
If any hare, pheaſant, &c. be found in the poſſeſſion of a 


pre not qualified ; unleſs he be entitled to it by ſome perſon 
5 


at is qualified; the ſame ſhall be adjudged an expoſing it to 
fale. Perſons deſtroying a hare in the night, ſhall incur the 
forfeitureof 5 J. 5 Ann, 


th power 


ſhall be found offending in either of theſe points, ſhall for 
every offence forfeit 5 J. 3 Geo. I. | 


. Laſtly, if any perſon enter 'a park, paddock, . 


Uloſed ground, where deer are — kept, and wilfully 
wound or kill any red, or fallow deer, he ſhall be tranſported 
to the plantations for ſeven years. 5 Georg. I. 
GAMELIAS®, Ten, a nuptial feaſt, or rather ſacrifice, held 
in the antient Greek families on the day before a marriage. 
It was thus called from yap©-, marriage; whence alſo yajy- 
O, an epithet, or ſurname, given to Jupiter and Juno, con- 
ſidered as preſiding over marriages. 


GAMELION, or Gau Liu, a poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, on the ſubject of a marriage; more uſually called 
Epithalamium, See EPITHALAMIUM. 
GAMETRIA, ſee the article GE MAT RIA. ; 
GAMING, the art, or a& of performing, or practiſing a 
game; particularly a game of hazard. See GAME. ; 
All public Gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what money is 
thus loſt, is recoverable again by law. 
In China, Gaming is equally prohibited the common people, 
and the mandarins ; and yet this does not hinder their play- 
ing, and frequently loſing all they have; their lands, houſes, 
children, and even wife, which are all ſometimes, laid on a 
ſingle card. F. le Comte. | ; 
The buſineſs of chance, or hazard, is of mathematical con- 
ſideration ; inaſmuch as it admits of more, and leſs. It is, or 
is ſuppoſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the 
gameſters ſet out: this equality is to be broke in upon in the 
courſe of the game by the greater good fortune, or addreſs 
of one of the parties; upon which he comes to have a better 
chance; ſo that his ſhare in the depoſite, or ſtakes, is now 
roportionably more, or better than at firſt : this more and 
2 is continually varying, and runs through all the ratio's 
between equality, and inknite difference; or from an infi- 
nitely little difference till it arrives at an infinitely great one, 
upon which the game is ended. The whole game, therefore, 
with reſpe& to the event or iſſue thereof, is only a change of 
the quantity of each perſon's ſhare, or chance ; or of the 
proportion their two ſhares bear to each other ; which mathe- 
maticks alone can meaſure. See CHANCE. 
Hence ſeveral authors have computed the variety of chance 
in ſeveral caſes and circumſtances that occur in Gaming ; par- 
ticularly M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe, de menſura ſortis : 
which, as it may either be of ſervice to the practical gameſter, 
or the better, in teaching them on what fide the advantage 
lies; and whether they lay on the ſquare ; or to the ſpecu- 
lative one, in letting him into the way of thinking and de- 
termining in ſuch caſes, we ſhall here give the reader an ab- 
{tract of. . 
Laws of chance applied to G AM ING. - Suppoſe p the number 
of caſes wherein an event may happen, and q the number of 
caſes wherein it may not happen ; both ſides, the contingent 
and non-contingent, have their degree of probability: and if 
all the caſes wherein the event may, and may not happen, be 
equally eaſy ; the probability of the happening, to that of not 
happening, will be as p to 9. 
It two gameſters, A and B, engage on this footing, that if 
the caſes, p, happen, A ſhall win; but if 9 happen, B ſhall 
win; and the ſtake be a: the chance, or expectancy of A 
p a a 
will be —— ; and that of B « 


z conſequently if A or B 
77 | ba- 7 4 
ſell their expectancies, they ſhould have for them 
| 1a 
and reſpectively. 


P 7 ; | 
If there be two independent events; and p be the number of 
caſes wherein the firſt may happen, and q the number of 


thoſe wherein it may not happen, and * the number of 
caſes wherein the ſecond event may happen, and g the num- 
ber of thoſe wherein it may not happen; multiply pe by 
As; the product, viz. pr +q r +p 5 +9 will be the num- 
ber of caſes wherein the contingency or non-contingency of 
the events may be varied. 
Hence, if A lay with B, that both events ſhall happen, the 
ratio of the chances will be as pr togr+p5s+9qs. Or if 
he lay that the firſt ſnall happen, but not the ſecond; the ra- 
tio of the chances will be asps to pr Ar-. And if 
there were three, or more events; the ratio of the chances 
would be found by multiplication alone. . 
If all the events have a given number of caſes wherein they 
may happen, and alſo a given number of caſes wherein they 
may not; and à be the number of caſes wherein any one 
may happen, and b the number of caſes wherein it may not ; 
and u be the number of all the events: raiſe a+6 to the 
power of u. | 


If now Aand B agree, that if one or more of the events | 


happen, A ſhall win ; if none, B: the ratio of the chances 
will be as a -E - to b®; for the only term where à is not 
found, is þ*. | | 


if A and B play with a fingle die, on this condition, that if A | 


throw two or more aces at eight throws, he ſhall win ; other- 
wiſe B ſhall win : what is the ratio of their chances ? —Since 


there is but one caſe wherein an ace may turn up; and five | 


wherein it may not; let a=1, and b==5. And again, ſince 
there are eight throws of the die, let »=8 ; and you will 


2+4 | 


have a -U. -- a bu—1, to la —1. That is, 
2 5 . | 


the chance of A, will be to that of B, as 66399 f. to x 
or nearly as 2 to 3. ze; Supp 
A and B are engaged at ſingle quoits, and after Playing ſome 4 
A wants 4 of being up, and B, 6 ; but B is ſo much th, * ö 
gamefter, that his chance againſt A upon a ſingle thryy, ,, 1 
be as 3 to 2 : what is the ratio of their chances? — waxy 
wants 4, and B, 6, the game will be ended in 9 throws Ne 
the moſt; therefore raiſe a-j-b to the ninth power, an 3 rec 
will be a9%4-9 48 b-þ36 47 bb+84 46 53 ＋-126 as 1s ah To f 
44 b54-84 a3 b64-36 a a big se: and take all th jon 
terms wherein 4 has 4 or more dimenſions, for A; and a 2 
thoſe wherein it has 6 or more, for B: and the ratio of th 16 
chances will be as 49h þ+36 a? bb-|-84 46 63 L126 5k *. 
+126 44 bs, to 84 a3 56.436 aa bI-+g 4 bi4jy, Call a, 2 = 
and ö, 2; and you will have the ratio of the chances in ne To fi 
bers 1759077 to 194048. : af 
A and B are to play with ſingle quoits; and A is the beſt game. o 
fler ; ſo that he can give B, 2 in 3 : what is the rajy : - 
their chances, then, in a fingle throw ®—Suppoſe the chance; Py 
as z to 1; and raiſe z+1 to its cube; it will be 23-3224 qui 
3z+1. Now ſince A could give B 2 out of 3; A might 
undertake to win three throws running; and conſequent! = 
the chances in this caſe will be as z3 to 3zz+3z+1, Con- 
ſequently, z3=3zz+3z+1. Or, 223 =23+322+3241, * 
I ” 
And therefore z / 2=z-+1 ; and conſequently 2 ey * 
I 
The chances therefore are 85 2—1 and 1 reſpectively. 55 
To find how many trials it is probable any event will happen ; call 
ſo that A and B may lay a wager upon even terms, —] et the 
number of caſes, wherein the thing may happen at the firſt 
trial, be a, thoſe wherein it may not, 6; and x the number ing 
of trials, wherein it is an even chance, whether the thing 
happen or not. By what is above ſhewn a-+/*—jx—þ. of 
Log. 2. anc 
r *==2 (x, —_ —. Agai 
5 „ a+b\* —=2 lx. Therefore x preps vas ge Again, 14 
reſume the equation a r 2 bx, and let 4: U:: 12 6, 1.6 
i]x 
and the equation will change into this 1 +—| =2, Raiſe ſub 
I q 
I + — to the power of x, by Sir I. Newton's theorem, and not 
7 | litt! 
x & _ x—=1 * 1  #—2 the 
it will bet +—+—x ——+—x ——x—, Cc. =. twe 
| q 1 2:48 I 2 35 ACC1 
In this equation, therefore, if q1, then x=1: if q be inh- Her 
nite, x will alſo be infinite. Suppoſing x to be infinite, of 
x Xx x3 If t 
the equation above will be 1 + —+ ——+——; Cc. =2, wil 
; x 7. 2994 655 I 
Again, let — z, and we ſhall have 1+z+;2z+;33, : 
. f But 1 Zz TZ ZZ ETZ, Cc. is a number I 
whoſe hyperbolical logarith. is z ; conſequently z Ig. 2. I 
But the hyperbolical logarithm of 2 is .7 very nearly ;, and Toj 
therefore z==,7 nearly. | 2 aces 
Hence where 9 is 1, there x=1q; and where g is infinite, whe 
=. j g nearly. Thus are the limits of the ratio of & to not 
fixed; for that ratio begins with equality, and when raiſed to proc 
infinity, ends at length in the ratio of 7 to 10 nearly. be b 
To find in how many throws A may undertake to throw two aces Aa 
with two dice ? — Since A has but one caſe wherein he dice, 
may throw two aces with two dice ; and 35 wherein he may Hall 
not, 9235: therefore multiply 35 by .7.3 the product 24. ſhall 
5. ſhews that the number of throws required is between 24. an 
and 25, | | hn 
To find the number of caſes, wherein any given number of ow each 
may be thrown with a given number of dice ? Let Dr 1 Aar 
the given number of points; = the number of dice; ny chan 
the number of fides or faces of each die: let p b=1 
r, ,, Ft, &c, The number af caſes te- 5 
quired will be, . * 
„ diff 
rr ba 
LT 3 83 C havin 
b i „ : 
— — Xx ——X —-—, Cc. X—. 2 
1 Ne en | that 
5 ome] 2 5.3. 27” 121 6 | 
+ —x ——x—— &c, X —X-— * 
>> 5.3 . thro 
11 „ ‚—· #37 We 
— —Xx —*R— e. 5 4 
i „ | 
Which ſeries is to 3 till ſome of 3 hw 2 
either become equal to nothing, or _— 11 2 Three . 
| | ſo many factors of the ſeveral produce —X-——" j _ 
1 fail, 2 6 1 . | | 
tre. —x—— Xx ——=E&c, —x —— c. ate te be taken # wok 
Os IN 3 1 Boo boy 
there are units in 2—1. Suppe. 


1 


7 


o ft 


75 find the number of trials wherein it is probable any event may 
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Suppoſe the number of caſes required, wherein 16 points 4 be | 


thrown with four dice? 
+ TEX 4X 'Þ 


— ZXTXFX? — 336 
T4111 ＋• 6 
Now, 455—336-|-6==1253 ſo that 125 is the number 


required. be 

+ haw many caſts A may undertake to throw 15 pon 
26 f dice? — 35 A has 1666 caſes, wherein he may 
turn up 15 points, and 44990 againſt him ; divide 44990 by 
1666 ; and the quotient 27 will be g. Therefore, multiply 
27 by-73 the product 18,9 ſhews the number of throws 
required to be nearly 19. | 


1wice; ſo that A and B may lay a wager thereon with 
beer AS ? — Suppoſe the number of caſes wherein 
the event may happen the firſt trial, to be a; and thoſe 
wherein it may not, 5; and call the number of trials re- 
quired, x: It appears from what is above ſhewn, that a+b|* 
I x 

zH ZE =. Or, makinga:b::1: f, 14 — 

2x | 


| 50244 
—2+—— 1 Let , and then y=3, 29 Let ꝗ be infi- 


nite, nl x will alſo be infinite: ſuppoſe x infinite, and 


Sd and then 1+z+32* +2323, Cc. =2þ2z; 


7 
d therefore x log. 2+log. 14-z : If then log. 2 be 
called y; the equation will be transformed into the follow- 


; ; 2 2 . F 2 
ing fuxional one — r). And inveſtigating the value 


1＋ 2 | 

of z by the powers of y, we ſhall find z— 1.678, nearly; 
and therefore v will always be between the limits 39 and 
1.678 q; but x will ſoon converge to 1.678 q; and there- 
fore if q have not a very ſmall ratio to x, we may take æ = 
1.678 gq. Or if there be any ſuſpicign of & being too ſmall, 

I 2% 
ſubſtitute its value in the equation 1 + —|= 2+—, and | 


7 
note the error, if it be worth regarding: thus will x be a 
little increaſed ; ſubſtitute the thus increaſed value for x in 
the aforeſaid equation, and note the new error : thus, from the 
two errors, may the value of æ be corrected with ſufficient 
accuracy. 
Here we ſhall add a table of limits, that will carry the intent 
of this problem much further. ä | 
If the wager be upon happening once, the number of trials 
will be between N I 9 and 0.693 9 
If upon twice, between 3 q and 1.678 g 
If upon thrice, between 5 4 and 2.675 9 
If upon four times, between 7 q and 3.67194 
If upon five times, between 9 q and 4.673 4 
If upon fix times, between 11 q and 5.668 9 


To find at how many throws A may undertake to throw three | 


aces, twice, with three dice? — Since A has but one caſe, 
wherein he may throw three aces ; and 215, wherein he may 
not; q—215, Therefore multiply 215 by 1.678. The 
product 360.7 will ſhew the number of throws required to 
be between 360 and 361. | 

A and B depoſite each 12 pieces of money, and play with three 
dice, on this footing, that every time 11 points are thrown, A 
Hall give B one piece; and every time 14 points are thrown, B 
ſhall give A a piece; and that he ſhall win the whole, that fir/t 


gets all the vw in his hands : we demand the ratio of the 
to tha 


chance of A t of B. Let p be the number of pieces 
each ſeverally takes; and @ and b the number of caſes wherein 


A and B may reſpectively gain each a piece; the ratio of their 


chances will be as af to bf : In this caſe, $==125'w==n7, | 


b—15; or if when 27 : 15: : 9: 5, you make a=9, 


b=5 ; and therefore the ratio of the expectancies will be 23 


to 572, or as 244140625 to 2824295 3648 1. 

V. B. Great care muſt be taken to avoid the confounding of 

different problems together, from ſome appearance of affinity 

between them, The following one ſeems very like the former. 
bing 24 pieces or counters, throws three dice ; and every time 


27 points turn up, gives one counter to A; and every time 144 


turn up, gives one to B; and A and B engage on this footing, 
that be who firft gets 12 counters, ſhall win t flake: we require 
the ratio of their expectancies. This problem differs from the 
preceding one, in that the game mult neceſſarily end in 23 


throws; whereas; in the former, it might hold out to eter-“ 


nity, by reaſon of the reciprocations of loſs and gain, which 
— we one ee 4 ＋ to the 234 power, and the 
ormer terms wi to the 12 latter as the expectancy of 
A to that of B. 61 oY 1 
e gamęſters, A, B and C, have each twelve balls, 4 of them 
white, and 8 black ; and being hoodwincked, play on this con- 
dition, that the firft who chuſes a white ball ſhall winthe ftake ; 


n 


ſum likewiſe of all the third terms, commencing from 


«nd that A ſhall have the firſt choice, then B, then C ; and ſo 
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round again: what, then, is the ratio of the chancet of A, B 
C? — Let n be the number of balls, a the number of whit 
ones, h of black ones, and n the ſtake, Here 

19 A has the caſes a, wherein he may chuſe a white ball ; 
and the caſes b for a black one: conſequently, his expectancy, 


C 


4 a 
from the firſt choice, is ——, or — Wherefore, ſubtract- 
a ab 7 
ing — from 13 the value of the remaining expectancies will 
f | 
a n=—a b 
be I —— = — =— 


n n n 
20 B, has the caſes @ for a white, and the caſes b—1 for a 
black one; but the firſt election is in A; and it is uncertain, 
whether or no he may have won the ſtake ; and therefore the 
b 
ſtake, in reſpect of B, is not 1, but only — ; fo that his ex- 
1 
a b ab 
pectancy from the ſecond choice is x — — 


a- — 1 7 
ab b 
from — and the value of remaining expec- 
XU 1 n | 
nb—b—ab bxb—=1 


— 
— . 


AXn—Tr 


Subtract 


tancies will be 


n Xx — I un I 
30 C, has the caſes à for a white; and the caſes )—2 for a 
black one; and therefore his expectancy from the third 
axbxb—1 ; 

Choice is 

N1Xn—IX1—2 . 
4? After the like manner, A has the caſes à for a white, 
and þ—3 for a black; ſo that at the fourth choice, the ex- 


 axbxb—1xb—2 
pectancy will be — -——, And ſo of the reſt, 
nx n- IXN - 2XA—3 | 
a b b—1 
Write down, therefore, the ſeries — +- —— P —— 
b—2 b—3 1—1 1—2 


7 

S, where P, Q, R, 8, Cc. denote 
3 28 

the preceding terms, with their characters; and take as many 
terms of this ſeries, as there units in b-\-1 (for there can- 
not be more choices than there are units in 1) and the 
ſum of all the third terms, ſkipping the two intermediate, 


a 
beginning from —, will be the whole expectancy of A; the 
n b 


| 1—1 

P, will be the whole expectancy of B; and the ſum of the 
PETTY b—I 

thirds, commencing from —— Q, the whole expectancy 


N— 

of C, | 
23 making a==4, 5 n=12; and the general 87 
will change into the following one ?- E 5 P +53 2+ 
*RESS4ET+3) +3 XÞ37, © 
Or into this other (by multiplying all the terms by ſome com- 
mon number judged moſt expedicnt for the throwing out of 
fractions, viz. in the preſent caſe, by 49 | 

i6s+120+84-+56+-35+20+10+4+1 
And therefore A will have 165+56-þ10=231: B will 
have 120 + 35+ 4=159.; and C will have 84 ＋- 204 
1==105.. So that their ſeveral expectancies will be as 231, 
I59, 105 3 or as 77, 53, 35+ 


A and B having 12 counters, four of them white, and eight black; 


A wagers with B, that taking out ſeven counters, blindfold, three 
of them ſhall be white : what is the ratio of their expectancies? 
—1® Seek how many caſes there is for ſeven counters, to be 
taken out of 12 ; they will be found from the doctrine of com- 
binations, to be 792. | 

EN AIXELXINENXTN 5 8 792 | 
20 Set aſide three white ones, and find all the caſes wherein 


4 of the 8 black ones may be combined therewith 3; they will 
be found to be 70, | 


TX ENR EXA = 70, 


And fince there are 4 caſes, in which 3 white may be taken 


out of four; multiply 70 by 4: Thus, the cafes, wherein 3 


. - whites'may come out with 4 blacks, are found to be 280. 
32 By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed conqueror, 


who produces an effect oftner than he undertook to do, unleſs 
the contrary be expreſsly agreed on; and therefore, if A take 
out 4 whites with 3 blacks, he wins. Set afide 4 whites, and 


then find all the c * the 8 blacks may be com- 
es 


bined with 4 whites: theſe caſes will appear to be 56. 


TK EX SS 56. | 


4 A, therefore, has 2804:56=336 caſes, wherein he may 
vin; which ſubtracted from the w 


le number of cafes 792, 


leaves 456, the number of caſes wherein he may loſe. The 
4 Fi ratio 


— 
6 2 
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ratib of the chance of A, therefore, to that of B, is as 336 

to 456 or as 14 to 19. 

To Doh too 5 ale in this article, we muſt deſiſt 

from further inveſtigations, which in the following problems 

grow very long, and more perplexed, In the reſt, therefore, 

we ſhall content ourſelves to give the anſwer, or reſult, with- 
out the proceſs of arriving at it z which may be of uſe, as it 

furniſhes ſo many data, from whence, as ſtandards, we may 
be enabled occaſionally to judge of the probability of events of 
the like kinds : tho', without letting the mind into the preciſe 
manner, and reaſon thereof. 5 

A and B play with two dice on this condition, that A ſhall win, if 
he throw fix ; and B, if he throw ſeven : A to have the firft 
throw, in lieu of which B to have two throws ; and both to con- 
tinue with two throws each turn, till one of them wins : What 
is the ratio of the chance of A to that of Bf — Anſ. as 10355 
to 12276, 

If any mad of gamefters, A, B, C, D, E, Cc. equal in point 
of dexterity, depoſit each one piece of money, and engage on theſe 
conditions, that two of them, A and B, beginning the game 3 
which ever of them ſhall be overcome, ſhall give place to the third, 
C, who is to play with the congueror; and the conqueror here, to 
be taken up by the fourth man, D, and thus on, till ſome one, 
having conquered them all round, draws the flake : what is the 
ratio of their expeftancies ? — This problem, M. Bernoulli 
ſolves analytically. Here, calling the number of gameſters 
nt, he Ende that the probabilities of any two immediately 
following each other in the courſe of playing, are in the ratio 
1-+2" to 2"; and therefore the expectancies of the ſeveral 
gameſters A, B, C, D, E, Ec. are in a geometrical progreſ- 
ſion 1+2* ; 2®::4:c::c:d::d:e, &c. 

Hence it is eaſy to determine the ſtate of the probabilities of 
any two canary; either before the game, or in the courſe 
thereof, If, e. gr. there be three gameſters, A, B, C, then 
n==2 and Iz“: 21: : 5: 4: : 3: c: that is, their ſeveral 
probabilities of winning, before A have overcome B, or B, 
C; are as the numbers, 5, 5, 4 ; and therefore there expectan- 


cies are 24, 14, 74: for all of them taken together, muſt | 


make 1, or abſolute certainty. After A has overcome B, the 
probabilities from A, B, and C will be 5, 3, 4, as in the an- 
ſwer above. If there be four gameſters, A, B, C, D, their 
probabilities from the beginning will be as 81, 81, 72, 64. 


After A has beat B, the ſeveral probabilities of B, D, C, A, 


will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, reſpectively. After A has beat B 


and C, the probabilities of C, B, D, A, will be as 16, 18, 


28, 87. 
Three gamers A, B and C, whoſe dexterities are 2 de- 
poſit each one piece, and engage upon theſe terms : 
them ſhall begin to play, and that the vanguiſbed party ſhall 
give place to the third, who is to take up the conqueror : and 
the ſame condition to go round ; each perſon when vanquiſhed, 
forfeiting a certain ſum to the main late; which ſhall be all 
fevept by the perſon who firſt beats the other two ſucceſſively. 
ow much, now, is the chance of A and B better or worſe, 
than that of C?—1® If the forfeiture be to the ſum each 
perſon firſt depoſited, as 7 to 6, the gameſters are upon an 
equal footing, 29 If the forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the 
depoſit, A and B are on a better footing than C: if in a 
greater ratio, the advantage is on the fide of C. 3 After 
A has overcome B once, the probabilities are as £2, £, +; or 
as 4, 2, 13 viz. that of A the greateſt, and of B the leaſt. 
M. Bernaulli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame problem, 
only made more general ; as not being confined to three 
gameſters, but extending to any number at pleaſure. | | 
A and B, two gameſters of equal dexterity, play with a given: 
number of balls ; and after ſome time A wants 1 of being up, 
and B, 3: what is the ratio of their chances? — A's expect- 
ancy is worth F of the ſtake, and B's only 2; fo that their 
chances are as to 1. 1 8 
Two gameſters, A and B, of equal dexterity, are engaged in 
play, on this condition, that as often as A exceeds B, he ſhall 
give him one piece of money; and that B ſhall do the like, as 
| oft as A exceeds him; and that they ſhall not leave off, till 
one has won all the other's money: each now having four pieces; 
two by-/tanders, R and 8, lay a wager on the number of turns, 
in which the game ſhall be finiſhed ; viz. R, that it ſhall be 
over in 10 turns : what is the value of the expectancy of S ? — 
35543 or z] of the wager; or it is to that of R as 560 to 
404.— - 1 . PIR. 
If each player had 5 pieces, and the wager were, that the 
me ſhould end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A were 
double that of B; the expectancy of S would be 272. 
If each gameſter have 4 pieces; and the ratio of the dexte- 
rities be required to make it an even wager that the game 
ſhall end in 4 turns; it will be found that the one muſt be 
to the other as 5.274 to. 9. f 
If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their dexte- 
rities be required to make it an even lay that the game ſhall 
be ended in 6 turns; the anſwer will be found to be, as 
2.576 to 1. | 


Two gameſters, A and B, of equal dexterity, having agreed not | 


10 leave off playing till ten games are over; a ſpettator, R, 


| 


35: e 


at two of) - 


. 
* 4 . 
a * — 
a * > * * 


tays a wager with ahother; 8, that by that time | 
ſhall have beat B by three games : = is — Fog „ 0 A 
pectancy of RI - of the wager; or it is to 1 45 80 
620 %% „ — | | S, a 
GAMMUT, GamyrT, or GaM-ut, in muſic 
when 2 _ - hang the muſical notes, : al 
mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders, and di 1% 37% 
Non E, and SCALE, _ » anc diſpoſitions, de 
he invention of this ſcale is owing to Gui n 
monk of Arezzo, in Tuſcany ; ca it is Ne Ant a 
invention, as an improvement on the diagramma None a 
8 See DIAGRAM, *« 
he gammut is alſo called the harmonical hand: 

Guido firſt made uſe of the figure of the wary Ay Ton 
= notes Wy | FL PR 
inding the Greek diagramma of too ſmall ; 
added five more ors, of notes to it : one, 8 
ſlambanomenos, or graveſt note of the antients : ar; wh 
mat nete, or acuteſt. . , 
he firſt, he called hypÞo-proſlambanomengs ; f 

the letter G, or — ey Greek T, — 2. — ; 
being at the head of the ſcale, occaſioned the whole ſale 6 
be called by the barbarous name gamm, or gammut. 4 
Some ſay, Guido's intention in calling his firſt note T. 52 
was to ſhew, that the Greeks were the inventors of 2 x 
others that he meant hereby to record himſelf ; this 15 
_ firſt letter of his own name, | bring 
uido's ſcale is divided into three ſeries, or co 
firſt called molle, or flat; the ſecond natural ; * An 
durum, or ſharp, as reprefented in the ſcheme, 733, Miſce 
12 17. But ſince his time, ſome alterations hare been made 
therein. 
The uſe of this ſcale, is to make the paſſages, an Z 
tions from B molle, to B durum, by — he Nine 
ſemitones. The ſeries of B —_ ſanding betwixt the o- 
ther two, communicates with both; fo that to name the 
chords of the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have the 
ſemitones in their natural places, viz. bc andef, then we 
apply ut to g; and after la we go into the ſeries of þ natural 
at fa; and after la of this, we return to the former at mi, 
and Toon: or we may begin at ut inc, and paſs into the 
firſt ſeries at mi, and then back to the other at fa: by which 
means the one tranſition is a ſemitone, viz. la, fa: and the 
other a tone, la, mi, To follow the order of ) molle, we 
may begin with 2 in c, or /, and make tranſitions after the 
ſame manner, See To NE, andStMITONE. 
Hence came the barbarous names of gammut, are, bmi, &c. 
But what a perplexed work is here, with ſo many different 
ſyllables applied to every chord ; and all to mark the places 
of the ſemitones, which the ſimple letters a, ö, c, Cc. do as 
well, and with more eaſe ? | 
Several alterations have ſince been made in the gammut, M. 
le Maire, particularly, has added a feventh note, viz. /; and 
the ay eo uſually throw out both ut and f, and make the 
other hve ſerve for all : as will be ſhewn under the article 
SOL-FA-ING. | IAG] | 
GAu Mur, or Gamm, is allo the firft, or graveſt note in 
the modern ſcale of muſic, the ' reaſon whereof is ſhewn un- 
der the preceding article. * - Wi IR 
GANG, in the ſea language, ſignifies a crew. ; 
To man a boat, is called to put @ gang of men (which Is 2 
company) into her: they are commonly called the coct/wain's 
gang, who has the charge of her. See Boar, and Cacx- 
SWAIN, = | | 
GANG-wWAY, is applied to all the ſeveral entrances, ways, or 
paſſages, from one part of the ſhipto the other. _ 
Whatſoever is put in one of theſe paſſages, is faid to be 
laid, or put in the gang-way. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 32, 
84, 94. 3 4 221.4 4 pak | 
FWater-G ANG, ſee the article WATER-+gang. | 
GANGLIO®, GanGL1on, in medicine, a ſmall, hard, 
| knotty tumor, formed on the nervous and tendinous part, 
without any diſcolouring of the ſkin,/ or ſenſe of pain. 
Tino... 33 1 
* The word is Greek, Taler, Which -fignifcs the fame. 
The tumor, when on the nerves, - tendons, articulations, 
any of the membranous parts, retains its name, $92"? 
very where elſe, it is called nodus. See NoDE. 
The cauſe of the ganglio is a too great diſtention of the 50 
of the part; or the too great compreſſion; 07 4. 5 
tion thereof: any of theſe occaſion. the nutritious 0 . 
be there ſtopped and retained; and even to exſude, 2 
and harden into a tumor. The ſame effect 1s Moſt au- 
produced by a bruiſe, hard labour, ar the like. viſcid 
- thors hold the next cauſe of the ganglis to be a heavys 
en. 0] 4r FRO 27201 
The ganglis is ſometimes. removed, and reſolved — 
dry friction, long continued; and ſometimes 1 el 
with faliva : ſome chuſe to apply a plate of lead, lafter of 
with mercury: | others uſe gum ammoniac 5 of acl is 
vigo, · with mercury. If theſe do not ſucceed, ES 
bad to ſeio uu. RN SN. | 
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EN Ex, GancRe&NA, in medicine, is a mortifi- 
cation in its firſt, or beginning ſtate 3 while yet the part 
retains ſome ſenſe of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat, — 
By which this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from a ſphacelns, or tho- 
ough mortification; where there is no ſenſe or warmth left. 
ron MoRTIFICATION, and SPHACELUS, 

* The word is Greek, Teſypaiva, derived by ſome authors 
from the Paphlagonian gangra, a goat; it being the cha- 
rafter of a goat to brooze the graſs all around, without ſhift- 
ing its place. It is juſter, perhaps, to derive it from the 
Greek verb ypa@, pare, manduco, abſumo, I eat, I con- 
ſume. | | We 

rene is a diſeaſe in the fleſh of the part, which it 
232 and turns black; ſpreading, and ſeiz- 
ing itſelf of the adjoining parts: and is rarely cured with- 


t amputation. 2 : * 
wget or interception of the Gy 


GANGR 


t ariſes from a ſt e, 
1 the bod, which by this means, fails to furni 
the part with the nutritious and ſpirituous juices, neceſſary 
to preſerve its warmth, and life. gs 
' This interception of circulation, which is the next cauſe of 
the gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers ways : as by large 
tumors, eryſipelas's, great inflammations, violent cold, tight 
bandages or compreſſions, ſudden fluxions of ſome malignant 
humor, bites of venomous beaſts, fractures, wounds, and 


ill 22 Wes»: 

1 diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the fleſh, which now 
turns pale, duſky, or ſublivid ; and by its growing looſe, and 
flabby of vehemently tenſe which it was before, In the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe, the part diſtils a fetid, diſcoloured 
water; and emits a cadaverous (mel, | 

Upon the firſt ſeizure, the ſkin turns pale, afterwards livid; 
veſications ariſe, and the colour at length changes to black; 
the fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious and moiſt; then withers, 


and ſoon becomes inſenſible: the heat and pulſation of the | 


rt being likewiſe. diminiſhed, Shaw, | 
If in a large wound, the tumor of the lips do not ſuppurate, 
nor any flux of matter, or | inflammation ariſe ; if the lips 
do not ſwell, or after ſwelling grow lank and flaccid again 
on a ſudden : it is reckoned a ſure fign of an approaching 
angrene, See WouNnD. | 
hen a gangrene proceeds from extreme cold, the part af- 
fected is firſt benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking pain, fol- 
lowed by a redneſs, which gradually changes to black. — 
When a tight bandage is the cauſe, a flaccidity of the part 
is joined to the inſenſibility thereof; when the ſcurvy, it of- 
ten begins in the great toe, and appears in form of a blackiſh 
ſpot, which turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded by a ſtupor of the 
part, c. When the bite of any venomous creature is the 
cauſe, a continual fever attends, &c, pain is felt in the part; 


which uſually brings on a ſyncope, or delirium : puſtles ariſe | 


about the bite, Cc. 8 

By the microſcope a gangrene has been diſcovered to contain 
an infinite number of little worms, ingendered in the mor- 
bid fleſh ; and which continually producing new broods, they 

ſwarm, and over-run the adjacent parts. 4M 

To ſtop the progreſs of the gangrene, phyſicigns preſcribe, 
internally, ſudorificks, and , alexipharmicks ; externally, de- 
coctions of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the addition 
of ſulphur, mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine campho- 
Tated, | 
In a ſevere ſtage of the diſtemper, they ſcarify deep, to the 
very quick; and afterwards apply hot liquors, cataplaſms, &c. 


Some recommend horſe-dung boiled in wine, or urine, The | 


unguent zgyptiacum alſo comes into uſe. - | 

Belloſte preſcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious re- 
medy, known for gangrenes ; viz. quickſilver diffolved in 
double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis ; a linen 
cloth dipt therein, and applied to the gangrenous part. This 
alone, he aſſures us, is ſufficient. —If the gangrene be occa- 
ſioned by an intenſe froſt ; ſnow water, or a linen cloth dipt 
in cold water, and applied to the part effected, Boerhaave di- 

rects as the beſt cure. 15 | | 
If the gangrene proceed to an utter ſphacelation, and be ſeated 
in any of the limbs, or extreme parts, recourſe muſt be had 
to the operation of amputation. See AMPUTATION, 
GANTLET®, or GaunTtzr; a large, ſtrong glove, 
made to cover the arm, or hand of a cavalier, when armed 

at all points. See Glo YE. * akon ak 
The word is derived of 
gand, or gant, glove. © | 
The gauntlet was of iron and the fingers, plated. —The 
» and gauntlets were always bore in the antient marches 


in ceremony.—Gauntlets were not introduced; till about the 


thirteenth century, 97 e 21. 2-7 
be gauntlet was 1 like the glove, by way 
of challenge. See GLOVE, CHALLENGE, CHAMPION, 


OMBAT,"&c; 
NIE, in chirurgery, is 


Ga a kind of bandage for the hand; 


ing a ſwathe, four or five yards long; Whetewith they 


wrap up the hand, and all the fingers, one after another... 
GA NY MED E, raſyu unde, itely c 1 uſe, 
expreſs a 


Dou v, Se. 


D 


4 


E, Taſyvundyc, a term lately come in uſe, to 
catamite, or bardacio, -Sce'CATAMITE, So- 


} 


2 


the French gantelet; and that of | 


GAR 


The expreſſidn takes its riſe from 4 young beautiful Trojan 
ſhepherd, thus called ; whom Jupiter raviſhed, or carried 
off by his eagle, or rather by himſelf under the figure of an 
eagle, as he was hunting on mount Ida; and made him his 
cup-bearer, in the place of Hebe ; whoz having made a falſe 
ſtep, and ſpilt her liquor, was turned out of office, | 

Some ſay, that the Jupiter, who, raviſhed Ganymedez was 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia ; the eagle expreſſed the ſwiftneſs, 
wherewith he was carried off, See Voſſius de Idolol. I. i. c. 14. 
Sc. And Barthius, on the Thebaid, J. i. ver. 548. 

GAOL*®, a priſon, or place of legal confinement, 

PRISON. | 7 TIS 
The word is formed of the French geole ; and that of the bar- 
barous Latin geola, gaola, gayola, a cage: whence the Picards 
ſtill call a bird-cage, gayolle — The gaoler, geolier, was called 
gaularius, and cajularius. Scaliger derives the word gaoler 
from janicularius, Some Latin authors call him commen- 
Yarienfis, by reaſon he keeps a regiſter, or liſt of all thoſe un- 
; der his cuſtody. 

Go a L-Delivery, ſee the article JusT1cr, | 

GARBE, in heraldry, a repreſentation of a ſheaf of cotn, 
or other grain ; ſometimes born in coat armour, to ſignify 
ſummer, or the month of Auguſt ; as the bunch of grapes 
does autumn, | 
He bears azure a garbe or; the arms of the Groſvenors of 

Eaton, in Cheſhire. 

GARBLER of Spices, an officer of great antiquity, in the 
city of London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, ware- 
houſe, &c. to view, and ſearch drugs, &c. and to garble and 

_ cleanſe them. See GAR BL ING. 

GARBL ES, the duſt, ſoil, or filth, ſevered from good ſpice, 
drugs, &c. See GARBLER, and GARBLING. 

G ARBLING, of ſpice, drugs, &c. is the cleanſing it from 
the droſs and duſt mixed therewith ; and ſevering the good 
from the bad. See GAR BL E R. | 

The word comes from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 

GARBLING of bow flaves, is the ſorting, or culling out the 
good from the bad. 1 7 

GARCONST, or Gars00n, a French term, literally ſigni- 
fying a boy, or male child, any time before his marriage. 

* Pontanus remarks, that the word was antiently wrote argon. 
Etymologiſts cannot agree as to its origin.—To ſay nothing 
of all the reſt, Martinius alone propoſes ſeven derivations ; 
. upon any, viz. the Latin garrire, to prattle ; 
the Chaldee 9 N, ſtudent, learner; the French garder, to 
guard; the German warten, to tarry, or wait; the Greek. 
uuf, young-man ; the Arabic ), young-man ; and the 
Hebrew NJ, the young of any brute. 

Garcgof; is alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 
called grooms, garciones— Thus, all the ſervants in the French 
king's chamber, wardrobe, Cc. who do the leſſer offices 
thereof under the proper officers, are called gargons de la 
chambre, de la garderobe, &c. See GRoom, | 

GARD, fee the artice Gee. 

Raviſhment de GAR p, ſee the article Ra vISHMEN r. 

GAR DE- Corps de GARDE, fee the article CoR s. 

GARD ANT, in heraldry, ſee the article Gu AR DAN r. 

GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cul- 
tivated, and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, fruits, 
Sc. See GArDENING, and ORCHARD. | 
Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into fower-gardens, fruit-gardens, 
and kitchenri-gardens : the firſt for pleaſure, and ornament ; 
and therefore placed in the moſt conſpicuous parts: the two 
latter for ſervice; and therefore made in by-places, See 
FLOWER, Frvirt, Sc. 3 
In a garden, the principal things to be conſidered, are, the 
form, ſoil; ſitudtion, and aſpect or expoſure. 

For the form : a ſquare, or rather oblong, is moſt eligible ; 
leading from the middle of the houſe, with a gravel walk 
in the midſt ; narrow gtafs-botdets on each ſide ; and on ei- 
ther ſide of theſe, rows of variety of winter greens, If the 
round be irregular, it may be made uniform, ſo as to afford 
a proſpect N inferior to the moſt tegular ; ſtrait lines 
will reduce any figure to order. A triangle has its beauty, 
as well as a ſquare; and the moſt irregular ſpots may be 
brought by borders, and walks, to thoſe two figures, 
Indeed, an irregularity is eaſily hid in a large garden, by 
long walks, and tall hedges, interrupting a diſtant view : and 
the little corners, and triangular ſpaces, may be agreeably 
filled up with borders of flowers, dwarf trees, flowring ſhrubs, 
or ever greenis. Nor is it prudent, to be folicitous to throw 
the whole garden into a, ſingle view; as irregularities, and 
unevenneſſes, afford many uncommon, pretty devices, &c. 
SeeWaLks, GC. eee LPR} | 

For the ſecond point; or the ſeil : 5 deep, rich, black mould 
is beſt fot plants; ſandy land is warm and forward, and 

good for flowers, chalky land is cbld and backward, But 

' both ate eaſily corrected by compoſts, or materials of oppo- 
ſite Kinds. ee S011, and ComPosT. ca Lat) 
For the Iſtudtion if the garden be too high, it will be ex- 

poſed to the winds, Which are hi hly prejudicial to trees ; if 

too low, the dampiieſs will. be injurious, behde the breeding 
of vermin: a flat; therefore, of the fide of a Bill, are the 
happieſt ſituations; eſpecially the latter; as it 13 yoT ky 

: de 


See 


GAR 


| watered, and ſheltered from the extremities of weather; be- 
fide that the water deſcending from on high, will - ſupply 
fountains, caſcades, and other ornaments of a garden, See 
FounTAIN, Oc. 
For the aſpect, or expoſure, we have already conſidered what 
relates thereto, under the article expoſure. See EXPOSURE. 
Of all things, the ground, or foil of the garden is the moſt 
important : unleſs this be rich, and fertile, all the other ad- 
vantages will be vain. To judge of the quality of the foil, 
ſome direct us to look, whether there be any heath, thiſtles, | 
or other weeds growing ſpontaneouſly therein, as a certain 
ſign of a poor ground : the growth of the trees, too, there- 
about, is to be conſidered : if they grow crooked, ill-ſhaped, | 
and grubby, of a faded green, and full of moſs ; the place 
is to be immediately rejected. If the contrary be found; 
you muſt proceed to examine the depth of the ſoil, by dig- 
ging holes under ground. The ſoil ſhould be three foot deep ; | 
but leſs than two, is not ſufficient, | 
The chief furniture of pleaſure gardens are, parterres, viſta's, 
glades, groves, compartiments, quincunces, verdant halls, 
arbour work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains, cabinets, caſ- 
cades, canals, terraces, &c. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle, TExRACE, CascADE, FOUNTAIN, Cc. 
In the planting a Fig or kitchen garden, if the ſoil be a 
hungry gravel, or ſand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes where 
the trees are to be planred, to be dug two foot deep, and 
three or four over, and filled with rotten horſes or cows 
dung, mixed with rich mould: if it be marl or ſtiff . 
a compoſt of rubbiſh, lime, pieces of brick, aſhes, ſand, Oc. 
will be beſt to mix with dung and mould ; though he is of 
opinion, that untried earth, dug from a waſte or common 
where cattle has been fed, would prove the beſt ſoil for young 
trees. See FRUIT-L REE, . 
The trees being now taken out of the nurſery, the biggeſt 
roots are to be ſhortened to about fix inches; all the ſmall 
fibres taken off; and the head to be pruned, ſo as not to 
leave above two branches; and thoſe not above fix inches 
long. See PLANTING. 
The wall trees, to be placed as far from the wall, as poſſi- 
ble ; that there may be the more room for the roots to 
ſpread. Then, filling up the hole with mould, there re- 
mains nothing but to ſecure the roots from the winter's froſt, 
by covering the ſpot with ſtraw, fern, dung, Sc. And in 
ſummer, from the ſun; by ſand and pebble ſtone, 
WALLS, | To 
For trees planted in borders, the common praQtice is to make 
a trench by the wall-ſide, two foot broad, and as many 
deep. This trench they fill with old dung, mixed with 
earth, lightly laid, near as high as the borders are intended 
to be; and then trodden down to half the height in the 
places where the trees are intended to be. It is prudent, to 
plant the trees ſhallow, and to raiſe the earth about them ; 
eſpecially in a wet, clayey foil. See PLANTING, Nus- 
SERY, Oc. | 
It is an obſervation of ſome importance, that wall trees, and 
fruit thrive beſt, when the walks that run parallel to them, 
are gravel ; more of the rays of the ſun being thereby re- 
flected to them, than if they were graſs, Add, that no ſort 
of tall trees are to be ſuffered to grow in any of the oppo- 
ſite borders, or intermediate ſpaces, ſo, as their ſhade might 
reach to the ſouth eaſt, or ſouth weſt walls, The places 
near the walls are moſt advantageouſly filled with dwarts. 
See DWARF, ESPALIER, Oc. | 
GARDENING, Horticulture, the art of cultivating a garden. 
Sce GARDEN. 3 
Gardening has in all ages been eſteemed an employment worthy 
the greateit hero's, and philoſophers : the emperor Diocleſian, 
at Salona; and Epicurus, and Metrodorus, at Athens, have 
ennobled the art beyond all encomium, _ V 
Goetzius, ſuperintendant of Lubeck, printed a diſſertation in 
1706. entitled Knzogia@y, ſeu de eruditis hortorum cultori- 
bus, of the learned men who have loved, and cultivated gar- 
dens; among which number he ranks Adam, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, St. Auguſtin, Pliny, and Cicero: nor ſhould he 
_ forgot the elder Cato, Democritus, Plato, and his aca- 
oo Rt r ; 3 | 
The Sieur le Noftre firſt carried gardening to any thin 
perfection: M. la Quintinie has gone yet further, nor 
our own countrymen of late been wanting to its improve- 


— 


w- 


ment; as London, Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, | 


&c, | 

M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical reaſoning to gar- 
dening, and ſhewn how to make the beft uſe of the ſun's rays 
in gardens. See WALLS. | 2 
The principal operations in gardening, are planting, tranſ- 


GARDENING, in falconry — To 


GARDEROBE, fee the article WAR D-R OBE 
GARDEVISURE, in heraldry; fee VIZ OR. 
GARDEN, ſee the article GuA R DñIANx. 


GARGARISM“, Garcrs, in medicine, 


See 


0 
Eo 
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arden : 
her on a turf of graſs to chear her, F St wy, is to put 
Some alſo uſe the ſame phraſe for the 


iving h 152 
letting her fly at large. thy hots UTINg, ot 


GARDIAN, ſee the article GuarDian, 
GARDS, fee the article Gu AR Ds. 
of remedy, for diſorders of the mouth, gums, en form 
*. The word is Greek, Tzpyoprope, formed of Tas 
colluere, to waſh. —Or of the Hebrew Garghera, the Aue 
Gargariſms are compoſed of honey, alt, ſyrups, ſpirit g a 
negar, waters, and decoctions; and produce their effe 0 
cleanſing, lubricating, &c. the parts. by 
We ſay, an aſtringent gargari/m, detergent gargariſm, ref 
gerent gargariſm, emollient gargari/m, apople&tic par- refr. 
c. f verger in, 
G ARLAN D“, an ornament for the head, in 
crown, or chaplet. See CROW RN, and CRHA 
* The word is formed of the French guirlande, 
barbarous Latin garlanda, or Italian ghirlanda: Mena t 
its origin from gyrus, through gyrulut, to Dales, 1 
dum, gbirlandum, and at length ghirlanfa and g.) . 
ſo that guirlande and garland are deſcended in & "ls 
ſeventh degree from gyrus. — Hicks rejects this derivat 4 
and brings the word from garde] banda, which in the vg 
r, languages fignify, a no/egay artfully rag): with thy 
Garlands are a ſort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers. 0 
even of precious ſtones ; but eſpecially flowers: To which the 
word in our language is more immediately appropriated Ja- 
nus paſſes in antiquity, for the inventor of garlazd;, Athen 
Dipnoſ. I. xv. ; 
GARLANDS alſo denote ornaments of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves intermixed ; antiently much uſed at the gates of tem- 
ples, where feaſts, or ſolemn rejoicings were held ; or at an 
other places, where marks of publick joy and gaiety were te. 
fired ; as at triumphal arches, turnaments, Sc. See F x5. 
oo, Cc. Gariands or F:floons, were alfo put on the heads 
of victims in the antient heathen ſacrifices. St. Paulinus, in 
his poem on St, Felix, does not forget the garland; * 
crowns of flowers, placed at the door of the church, and on 
the tomb of that ſaint. 
The Italians have a ſort of artificers, called fearoli, whoſe 
office is, to make garlands or f:/toons, and other decorations 
for feaſts. 
GARLAND, in a ſhip, denotes a collar of ropes, wound about 
the head of the main- maſt, to keep the ſhrouds from galling. 
GARNET, ſee the article GRAN ATR. 
GARNISE, in ſome antient writings and ftatutes.--To garniþ 
the heir, fignifies to warn the heir. See GaRNISsHUEVr. 
GARNISH EE, in law, the party, in whoſe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city of London; ſo called 
in the ſheriffs court, becauſe he has had garniſbment, or warn- 
ing, not to pay the money, but to appear and anſwer to the 
plaintiff- creditor's ſute. See ATTACHMENT, 
GARNISHING®*, is popularly uſed for the furniture, 
aſſemblage, or ſortment neceſſary for the uſing, or adorning 
any thing. See FURNITURE, | 
» 2 word is French, formed of the verb garnir, to furniſh, or 
t out. - 
The Garni/hing of a diſh, confiſts of certain things which 
accompany it; either as a, part, and ingredient thereof: in 
' which ſenſe pickles, muſhrooms, oyſters, &c. are garniſbing : 
or as a circumſtance or ornament ;z as when leaves, flowers, 
roots, c. are laid about a ſervice, to amuſe the eye. 
The ſame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, Cc. Jaid 
about a ſallet: garniſbing of lemon, piſtacho's, pomgranate, 
yolks * hard eggs, artichoak bottoms, capers, truffles, ſweat 
read, Oc. | | x 
GARNISHMENT, in law, denotes a warning given any 
one to appear; for the better furniſhing the cauſe, and court. 
Thus if one be ſued for the detinue of certain charters, and 
ſays, t were delivered to him, not only by the plantiff, 
but by J. S. alſo; and therefore prays, that J. S. may be 
warned to plead with the plaintiff, whether the conditions 218 
performed, or no—in this petition he is ſaid to pray gn. 
ment; which may be interpreted, a warning to J. 8. wh 
vide himſelf of a defence ; or elſe a furniſhing the court wi 
all parties to the action, whereby it may thoroughly determine 
the cauſe. . By 
GARRISON, a body of forces, diſpoſed in 8 fortreſs, s 
defend it againſt the enemy; or to keep the inhabits 
ſubjection 3 or even to be ſubſiſted during the winter 


manner of 2 
P LET. 
and that of the 


planting, engrafting, inoculating, pruning, . ſowing, Sc. 

Which ſee under their proper articles, Pran . Sen 4 Rs dats word from the corrupt Latin garniſh 
PLANTING, ENGRAFTING, PRUNING, Ec, | _ which the later writers uſe to ſignify all manner of nun 
Other particulars, relating to the art of gardening, ſee un- arms, viRuals, &c. neceſſary for the defence af a place, 

der PINCHING, V.ARIEGATING, None, SEED, ſuſtaining of a ſiege. . 

GREENHOUSE, Hor- ED, Cc. See allo PLANT, | Garriſon, and winter-querters, are ſorhetimes uſed wt 

TRE, FRUIT-TAEE, DWARF, Cc. Ses alſo Sa - rently for the fame thing; and ſametimes they denote 
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- the latter caſe, a garriſon is a place wherein forces are main- 
acker to eure K — they keep regular guard: as, a 
frontier town, a Citadel, caſtle, tower, &c.— The garri/on 
ſhould always be ſtronger than the towns-men, 

inter quarters, ſignify a place where a number of forces are 

laid up in the winter-ſeaſon, without keeping the regular 
ard. The ſoldiers like better to be in winter- quarters, than in 

i See For TIF IE D- place, Vinter-Qu Ax T ERS, c. 
garriſon, : 

GARTER, Ilngroxtans, a ligature to keep up the ſtockings ; 

is more particularly uſed for the badge, or cognizance of a 

noble order of knights, hence denominated the : 

Order of the GAR TER, a military order, inſtituted by king 

Edward III. in 1350; under the title of the Sovereign, and 

knights- companions of the moſt noble order of the Garter. See 

ORDER. 

This order conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights, or companions ; 
enerally, all peers, or princes ; whereof the king of Eng- 

Fand is the ſovereign, or chief. a 

They wear a garter, ſet with pearls and precious ſtones, on 

the left leg, with this motto, honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, q. d. 

ſhame to him, that thinks evil hereof. : See Morro. . 

They are a college, or corporation; having a great and little 

ſeal: their officers are, a prelate, chancellor, regiſter, king at 

arms, and uſher, See PRE LAT ER, CHANCELLOR, Cc. 

Beſide which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, with 

petty canons, vergers, and twenty- ſix penſioners, or poor 

knights. See CANON, £9, . 

The order is under the patronage, or protection of St. 

George of Cappadocia, the tutelar ſaint of this kingdom. 

See GEORGE. 9 ES 

Their college is held in the caſtle of Windſor, within the 

chapel of St. George, and the chapter-houſe, erected by the 

founder for that purpoſe. Their robes, Sc. are the garter, 
decked with gold and gems, and a buckle of gold, to be worn 
daily ; and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, a ſur-coat, mantle, high 

velvet cap, collar of $S's, compoſed of roſes enameled, c. 

See MANT LE, COLLAR, &c, : : 

When they wear not their robes, they are to have a ſilver 

ſtar on the left fide; and they commonly bear the picture of 

St. George, enamelled on gold, and beſet with diamonds, at 

the end of a blue ribbon, croſſing the body from the left 

ſhoulder, They are not to appear abroad without the garter, 
on penalty of 6s. 8 d. paid to the regiſter. 

The order of the garter appears the moſt antient and noble 

lay order in the world, It is prior to the French order of 

St. Michael, by 50 years; to that of the golden fleece, by 

80 years; to that of St. Andrew, by 190 years; and to that 

of the Elephant, 209 years. See GOLDEN fleece, THIs- 

T LE, ELEPHANT, Cc. 

Since its inſtitution, there have been eight emperors; and 

twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight foreign kings ; beſide numerous 

ſovereign princes enrolled as companions thereof, 

Its origin is ſomewhat differently related: the comman account 

is, that it was erected in honour of a garter of the counteſs of 

Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped in dancing, and king Edward 

picked up: but our beſt antiquaries ſet this aſide as fabulous, 

Camden, Fern, &c. take it to have been inſtituted on oc- 

caſion of the victory obtained over the French, at the battle of 

8 that prince, ſay ſome hiſtorians, ordered his garter to 

be diſplayed, as a ſignal of battle; in commemoration whereof 

he made a garter the principal ornament of the order, erected 
in memory of this ſignal victory; and a ſymbol of the indiſ- 
foluble union of the knights. 

Fa. Papebroche, in his Analecta on St. George, in the third 

tome of the Acta Sandtorum publiſhed by the Bollandiſts, has 

a diſſertation on the order of the garter. This order he ob- 

ſerves, is not leſs known under the name of St. George, than 

under that of garter; and that, though it was only inſtituted 
by king Edward III. yet it had been projected before him, by 
king Richard I. in his expedition to the Holy-Land ; if we 
may credit an author, who wrote under Henry VIII, Pape- 
broche adds, however, that he does not ſee what that author 
grounds his opinion on; and that though the generality of 
writers fix the epocha of this inſtitution to the year 1350, he 
chuſes, with Froiflard, to refer it to the year 1344 3 which 
agrees better with the hiſtory of that prince; where we read, 
that he called an extraordinary aſſembly of knights that year. 

In 1551. Edward VI. made ſome alteration in the ritual of this 

| Order ; that prince compoſed it in Latin, the original whereof 
is ſtill extant in his own hand writing. He there ordained, 

that the order ſhould no longer be called the order of Sz, George 
but that of the garter ; and inſtead of the George, hung at 
the collar, he ſubſtituted a cavalier, bearing a book on the 
pount of his ſword, with the word protectio graven on the 
word ; and verbum Dei on the book ; with a buckle in -the 
left hand, and the word fides thereon, Larrey. 

2 a further account of the order of the garter, ſee Camden, 
ſhmole, Dawſon, Leland, Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, 
over, and Fauyn. 

* ad, Cellius, and the prince of Orange, adds Papebroche, 

© given deſcriptions of the ceremonies uſed at the inftall- 
went of knights. A Ciſtercian monk, named Mendocius 
valetus, has a treatiſe, intitled Ia Garretiere, or Speculum 
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the order of the garter : wherein he explains all the allego- 
ries, real, or pretended of thoſe ceremonies, with the moral 
ſignifications thereof. | 

GARTER, principal king at arms; ſee KING at arms. 

Garter, and principal king at arms, are two diſtinct offices, 
united in one perſon : garter's employment is to attend the 
ſervice of the order of the garter ; for which he is allowed a 
mantle and badge, a houſe in Windſor caſtle, and penſions 
both from the ſovereign and knights, and laſtly, fees. He alſo 
carries the rod and ſceptre at every feaſt of St, George, when 
the ſovereign is preſent : notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new choſen : attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, and 
takes care of placing their arms over their ſeats : carries the 
garter to foreign kings and princes; for which ſervice, it has 
been uſual to join him in commiſſion with ſome peer, or 
other perſon of diſtinction, 
Garter's oath relates only to ſervices to be performed within 
the order ; and is taken in chapter before the ſovereign and 
knights. —His oath, as king at arms, is taken before the carl 
marſhal, | | 

GARTER is alſo a term in heraldry, ſignifying the moiety, or 
half, of a bend. See BEN D. 

G ART , ſee the article FISH OG ART H. 

GAS, in chymiſtry, a term uſed by Van Helmont, to expreſs a 
ſpirit not coagulable ; ſuch as that ariſing from wine when 
fermenting ; or from aqua regia, when preying on gold. 

In reality, he applies the word ſo obſcurely, and precariouſly, 
that *tis hard reducing it to any one ſenſe, 

Thus, he calls the vital principle in man, gas vitale; and the 
ſame denomination gas he gives to the ſulphurous ſteams which 
occaſion damps : add, that he calls the air, gas ventoſum ; and 
water, the gas of ſalts, 

Some would fix his meaning to the ſpirit, or ſubtle and moſt 
volatile part of a body: and thus, gas cereviſiæ, is the ſpiri- 
tuous ſteam, which flies off from ale, while in working; 
but this does not take in the whole idea of gas. 

GASCOIGN, or GasKxoins, the hinder thigh of a horſe; 
commencing from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply, or bend- 
ing of the ham. 

GASCONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomething very impro- 
bable.—He pretended he had fought ſingly againſt three men; 
a downright gaſconade ] | 
The term has its riſe from the Gaſcoons, or people of Gaſ- 
cony, in France, who it ſeems have been diſtinguiſhed for 
bragging, and rhodomontado. 

GASKOIN, ſee the article Gascoin. 

GAST ALD US, or Cas TAL pus, an officer, antiently en- 
tertained in the courts of divers princes, | 

The word is alſo wrote gaftaldius, 2o/taddio, gaflaldatus, gua- 
flaldus, &c. Macri derives it from the Arabic chaſendan, pur- 
veyor of a houſe; others, from the German gaſt, and haiten, 
to retain travellers. 

The ga/taldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called ur- 
domo, viz, the maſter, or ſteward of a houſhold. Thc gal- 
dus was a comes, or count, which ſhews his office to have been 
very conſiderable. See Cou Nr. | 

In the laws of Italy we ſometimes alſo meet with gaſtaldus, in 
the ſenſe of a courier; and ſometimes as an eccleſiaſtical offi- 
cer; ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſſed to be ſimony, to buy 
the function of ga/taldus. | 

GASTREPIPLOICA, in anatomy, a vein, which opens 
into the trunk of the vena porta ; formed of ſeveral branches, 
derived from the ſtomach, and epiploon“. 

by loa its name from ya51p, ſtomach, and Timo, epi- 

| ploon. 

GASTRIC, GasTRricvs, in anatomy, is applied to divers 
veins, on account of their proceeding from the ſtomach, or 
ventricle, which the Greeks call ye5ny, See STomacn, 
EriGASTRIC, Hy poGasTRIC, DicasTRic, Se. 
The ga/tricus major, or greater gaſtric vein, is inſerted into 
the ſplenic vein ; and the minor, or leſſer gaſtric, into the 
trunk of the vena porta, 

G ASTRILOQU US“, or Gas rRIIO Gos, a perſon 
who ſpeaks inwardly, or within his ſtomach ; and whoſe voice 
ſeems to come a- far off; more uſually called ventriloquus, 
See VENTRILOQUUS. | 

The word is formed of the Greek, ya5np, belly, ſtomach, and 
the Latin /oqui, to ſpeak. 

GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, a name common to 
two muſcles, conſtituting the ſura, or calf of the leg ; the 
one called externus, the other internus. See Tab. Anat. ( Mycl.) 
fig. 6, 11, 41, 41. | 

GASTROCNEMIVUSexternus, called alſo ſuralis externus, and 
gemellus, has two diſtin, fleſhy originations, from the ſu- 
perior, and hindermoſt part of each tubercle of the lower ap- 
pendage of the thigh-bone ; which in their deſcent are each 
dilated into two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the innermoſt of which is 
thickeſt and largeſt ; having each a different ſeries of fleſhy 
fibres, which at length uniting, make a broad, ftrong tendon ; 
which narrowing itſelf, joins the great tendon of the ſolæus, 
four fingers breadth above its inſertion into the os calcis.— 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. 
When this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended or pulled 
backwards; which motion is very neceſſary in walking, run- 

| 1 4688 ning, 
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ning, leaping, or ſtanding on tip- toe, &c, whence it is, that 
thoſe who walk much, or carry heavy burdens, and who 
wear low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe muſcles larger than others, 
GaAsTROCHEMIVUS, or ſuralis internus, called alſo ſoleus, 
from its figure reſembling a ſole fiſh, is placed under the ex- 
ternal. Its outer fleſhy part is covered with a tranſparent 
tendinous expanſion, which-makes it appear of a livid colour, 
—See Tab. Anat. ( Myol) fig. 1. n. 63. fig. 2. n. 47. 
It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindermoſt part of 
the upper appendix of the fibula, and back. part of the tibia, 
that is, below the inſertion of the ſubpoplitæus; and increa- 
ſes to a large fleſhy belly, compoſed of various orders of 
fleſhy fibres, ſome of them underneath aptly expreſſing the 
figure of the top of a feather, whoſe ſtamina, being here ten- 
dinous, join with the great tendon, which is about a finger's 
breadth long ; and inſerted into the ſuperior and hindermoſt 
part of the os calcis. 
The foot, together with the toes, being as it were, a lever 
to the whole body, ought therefore to be attended with muſ- 
cles of great ſtrength to extend it; which is the reaſon that 
theſe muſcles ſo much exceed their antagoniſts. 
GASTROLATER, a glutton, or belly-god : cujus deus 
venter eſt. See IDOLAT ER. | 
GASTROMANCY®,or GasSTROMANTIA, a kind of 
divination, practiſed among the antients, by means of words, 
coming, or ſeeming to come out of the belly. See DIVI NA“ 
ION. 
* The word is Greek, g pElnuleta, compoſed of Yan, belly, 
and pas]ea, divination. 
There is another kind of divination, called by the ſame name, 
gaſtromancy, which is performed by means of glaſſes, or other 
round, tranſparent veſſels; at the bottom whereof certain 
figures appear, by magic art. It is thus called, by reaſon the 
figures appear as in the belly of the veſſels. 
GASTROTOMY, the operation of cutting open the belly; 
otherwiſe called the Cæſarian ſection. See CASARIAN 
Section. 
GATE, a large door, leading, or giving entrance, into a city, 
Tn, caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable building, See 
OOR, 
Thebes, in Egypt, was antiently known by the appellation, 
with an hundred gates. Fez, in Africa, has thirty-one gates. 
In antient Rome there was a triumphal gate, porta trium- | 
phalis, See TRIUMPH. In modern Rome there is the 
Jubilee gate, which is only opened the year of a grand jubilee, 
Sce JUBILEE. 
The gates of London are many of them converted into gaols, 
or priſons ; as Ludgate, Newgate, &c,— The leſſer, or y- 
gates, are called poſterns. See POSTERN. | 
Gates through which coaches &c. are to paſs, ſhould not be 
leſs than ſeven foot broad; nor more than twelve: the height 
to be 14 the breadth. | 
Opening of GAT Es, in aſtrology. See OPENING, 
GAVEL, or Gaszr, in law, ſignifies tribute, toll, cuſtom, 
yearly rent, payment, or revenue ; of which there were an- 
tiently ſeveral kinds, gavel-corn, gavel-malt, out-gavel, gavel- 
Fodder, &c. See GABEL. 
GAVEL, is ſometimes alſo uſed for what we more uſually call 
the gable, See GABLE. | 
GAVELET, GavErEtTUM, in law, a ſpecial, and antient 
' kind of ceſſavit, uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavel- 
kind continues; whereby the tenant ſhall forfeit his lands 
and tenements to the lord, if he withdraw from him his 
due rents, and ſervices*. See FEE, SERVICE, and Ga- 
VEL-KIND, | | 


The proceſs of the gawe/et is thus: tbe lord is firſt to ſeek by 
the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to three weeks, to 
find ſome diſtreſs upon the tenement ; till the fourth court; 
and if at that time he find none, at this fourth court, it is 
awarded, that he take the tenement in his hand in name of a 
diſtreſs, and keep it a year and a day without manuring ; with- | 
in which time, if the tenant pay his arrears, and make rea- 
ſonable amends for the with-holding, he. ſhall have and enjoy 
his tenement as before: if he come not before the year 
and day be paſt, the lord is to go to the next county court, 
with witneſſes of what had paſſed at his own court, and pro- 
nounce there his proceſs, to have further witneſſes ; and then 
by the award of his own court, he ſhall enter and manure the 
tenement as his own: ſo that if the tenant defired afterwards to 
have and hold it as before, he muſt agree with the lord, ac- 
cording to this old ring | Has he not fince any thing 

2M = or any thing paid, then let him pay five pound for 
his were, e're he become healder again.” Other copies 
have the firſt part with ſome variation 3 ** Let him nine times 
„pay, and nine times repay.” 


_——— 


GAVELEIND, a tenure, or cuſtom, whereby the lands of 
the father are equally divided, at his death, among all his ſons ; 
or the land of the brother among all the brethren, if he have 
no iſſue of his own, See CUsTom, and TxxnurEtzy DE 
SCENT, Ec. ' | 

Teutonicis priſcis patrios ſuccedit in agros | 
aſcula ftirps omnis, ne foret ulla potent. | | 


This cuſtom, which antiently obtained throughout England, 


have held all their 


is ſtill of force in the greateſt part of Kent, Urchenfeild 'in 
Herefordſhire, and elſewhere ;' though with ſome difference 
| 2 
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But by the Stat. 34 and 55 Hen. vm. all Gavelk;, 11,5 . 
Wales are made deſcendible to the heir, items "and in 
courſe of common law. See DEesCenr, ce. 8 to the 
In an antient book of records in Chriſt-church, 


of the time of wo VIII, our Saxon anceſtor Canterhy 


5 
; 2 S axe (aj 
ands either by writing, or withou ay 
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firſt were called bockland ; whoſe owners were men, wh, 
now call freeholders : the ſecond was called follland "pkg 
ers whereof were of ſervile condition, and poſſeſſed gg 
luntatem domini. (See BoCKLAND, FRERERHOL D Fo * 
LAND, Cc.) Now, the inheritance, or freehold did a % 
thoſe days, deſcend to the eldeſt fon, but to all alike : wh; L 
in Saxon was called landeſcyftan, and in Kent, 75 ſhift i = 
whence came the cuſtom gavelkind, And the redlon wh” 
it was retained in Kent more than other places, was Ws 
«© 'The people of Kent upon the Norman invaſion 00 1 
© not be reduced to ſurrender to the conqueror, but on hot 
c conditions, that they ſhould retain their antient thin: 
% cuſtoms without any infringement or diminution : and 1 
<< pecially that called gavelkind. ; 8 
The lands held under this denomination, deſcend equally 
and are divided, ſhare and ſhare alike, among all the male 
children; and in defect of thefe, among the female * He 
adds, That they are of age, or qualified to take the lands 
upon them, at fifteen ; and may then give, vend, or alie- 
<< nate the ſame to any perſon, without the conſent of an 
lord: and children here inherit their father's land thou h 
convicted of felony, murder, c. The tenants in W 
< kind are to do fealty; and to be in the tuition of the next 
© a-kin, who is not next heir after them, till fifteen years of 
cage; to pay acknowledgment to the lord for the lands,” Cc. 


GAVELMANS, a tenant who is liable to tribute. 


* Villani de Terring, qui vocantur Gavelmanni, Somner, Ca- 
velkind. | 


GAUGE-Line, a line on the common gauging-rod, whoſe de- 


ſcription and uſe fee under the article Gavcixc, 


GAUGE-Point, of a ſolid meaſure, is the diameter of 2 circle, 


whoſe area is equal to the folid content of the fame meaſute. 
See ME AsURE, and CONTENT. 

Thus, the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 23 1 cubic inches; 
if you conceive a circle to contain ſo many inches, the dia- 
meter of it will be 17.15; and that will be the gauge- point 
of wine meaſure. 

And an ale gallon containing 288 cubic inches; by the ſame 
rule, the gauge- point for ale-meaſure will be found to be 
19.15: and after the fame manner may the gauge- point of 
any other meaſure be determined, | 

Hence we deduce, that when the diameter of a cylinder in 
inches is equal to the gauge-point in any meaſure, (given 
likewiſe in inches) every inch in length thereof will contain 
an integer of the fame meaſure. In a cylinder, whoſe dia- 
meter is 17.15 inches, every inch in height contains one in- 
tire gallon in wine meaſure ; and in another, whoſe diame- 
ter is 19.15, every inch in length contains one ale gallon, 


GAUGER, an officer, appointed by the king, to gauge, i. e. 


examine, or meaſure all caſks, tuns, pipes, barrels, hogſheads 
of beer, wine, oil, &c. and to give them a mark of allow- 
ance (which is a circle burnt with an iron) before they be 
ſold in any place within the extent of this office, dee Ex- 
1s E, and GAUGING. 2 
GAUGING, the art, or act of meafuring the capacities, or 
contents of all kinds of veſſels; and determining the quan- 
tity of fluide, or other matters, contained therein. See 
MEASURING, CoN TEN T, Ec. ] 
Gauging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of 
veſſels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepedal, cylindrical, 
ſpheroidal, conical, &c. to fome known. cubic meaſure 3 
and of computing, for inſtance, how many gallons, quart, 
pints, or the like, of any liquor, e. gr. ale, beer, wine, 
brandy, c. are contained therein. See CUBE, PARAL: 
LELEPEPED, Ec. | 
Gauging is a branch of ſtereometry. See STEREOMETR)!: 
The principal veſſels that come under. its rere 
pipes, barrels, rundlets, and other casks; alſo backs, coolels, 
fats, Sc. See BARREC, &c. | ad 
The ſolid content of cubical, parallelepepedal and ny 
veſſels, we have already obſerved, is eaſily found in * 
inches, or the like, by multiply ing the area of the bale d) 
the perpendicular altitude. See Sor 1D, PRISM, 5 ine 
And for cylindrical veſſels, the ſame is found by my Fg 
the area of the circular baſe, by the perpendicular atm” 
as before. Ste GI R 112 
Caſnks of the uſual form of hogſheads, kilderkins, gh 0 
be conſidered as ſegments of a ſpheroid cut off 5 by 
planes, perpendicular to the axis ; which brings t aſts; 
Oughtred's theorem, for meaſuring ale and _ 4 
which is thus: Add twice the area of the circle att ** ro 
to the area of the circle of the bead. Multiply the he cen. 
one third of the length of the caſk : the product is 
tent of the veſſel in cubic inches, | wink, that 
But, for accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Caſwel, c. tn if 


| moſt of our caſks had better be conſidered 25 A 


| rabolic ſpindles ; which are lefs than the fruſtums ort o 
roids of the ſame baſe, and height; and give = ax x 
veſſels nearer the truth, than either Ough which 
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hi ſes them ſpheroids; or than that of multiplying 
22 bung nn head, .into half the length of the 
a (kk, which ſuppoſes them parabolic conoids; or than that 
8 Clavius, tc. who takes them for two truncated cones ; 
which is fartheſt off of all. l | 
The common rule for all wine or ale caſks, is to take the 
diameters at the bung, and at the head ; by which you may 
and the areas of the circle there: then taking two thirds of 
the area of the circle at the bung, and one third of the area 
of the circle at the head; and adding them together into 
one ſum ; this ſum multiplied by the internal length of the 
caſk, gives the content in ſolid inches : which are converted 
i810 gallons, by dividing by 282 ſor ale, and by 231 for 

i lons. 
wine — as now practiſed, is chiefly done by means of 
inſtruments, called gauging-rods, or rules, which do the bu- 
ſineſs at once, and anſwer the queſtion without ſo much cal- 
culation; which is no inconſiderable addition, both to the 
eaſe and diſpatch of the work. This inſtrumental way of 
gauging, therefore, we ſhall here chiefly inſiſt upon. 
Conſtruction of a GavGinG-rod, whereby the content of any cy- 

ſindrical, or other common veſſel is eaſily had. Take the diame- 
ter AB of a cylindrical veſſel, AB DE, Tab. Surveying, 
fig. 26. that holds one of the meaſures wherein the fluid is 
eftimated, e. gr. gallons ; and join it at right angles to the 
indefinite line A7. From B to 1, fet off a right line equal 
to AB; then will B 1, be the diameter of a veſſel, that holds 
two meaſures, or gallons, of the ſame height as the former. 


Again, let A2z=B2; then will By be the diameter of a | 


veſſel that holds three meaſures, but of the ſame height as 
that which only holds one: And, after the ſame manner, 


find the diameters of other larger veſſels, By, Bs, B6, | 


By, Cc. 
Laſtly, 


depth of a cylinder, that holds one meaſure or 


ight, or 
height, as it will go. Thus is the gauging- 


gallon, repeated as oft 
rod compleat. F 
For cylinders, that have the ſame altitude, are to each other 
as the ſquares of their diameters ; conſequently the ſquare of 
the diameter that holds 2, 3, or 4 gallons, muſt be double, 
triple, or quadruple of that which only holds one. And 
ſince in the firſt, ABA 1, the ſquare of B 1 is double, 
that of B 2 triple, that of B 3 quadruple, &c. it is evident, 
that the right lines A2, A 3, A4, Cc. are thediameters of 
the veſſels required. 


Theſe diviſions, therefore, being applied to the ſide of a cy- 


lindrical veſſel, it will immediately appear how many mea- 
ſures, e. gr. gallons, a cylindrical veſſel of that baſe and of 
the height of that which holds one gallon, will contain, 

Wherefore, finding by the diviſions on the other fide of the 
rod, how often the height of one gallon is contained in the 
| Height of the given veſſel ; and multiplying the diameter be- 
fore found by this number: the product will be the number 
of gallons the veſſel contains. | 


Thus, v. gr. if the diameter of the cylindrical veſſel be 8, 


and its height 12, its content will be 96 gallons, | 

Note, 1% The leſs you take the height of the cylinder, con- 
taining one gallon, the greater will the diameter of the baſe 
be: whence both that, and the diameters of the cylinders, 
containing ſeveral gallons, will be the more eaſily diviſible 


into leſſer parts. Bayer directs ſuch height to be only one | 


digit, or tenth of an inch. 
29 The diameters of veſſels holding one or more decimal 
parts of a gallon, will be had by dividing one or more deci- 


mal parts of the veſſel holding a whole gallon, by its height ; | 


which gives us the area of the circular baſe ; from whence 
the diameter is eafily found by the rules delivered under 
DiAug TER, CircLE, Sc. And after the ſame manner 
the diameters are found for the diviſions of veſſels that hold 


ſet off the ſeveral diviſions thus found, A 1, A a, A3, 
Oc. upon the fide of a rod, or rule; and on the other the | 


length double of the equated diameter, that is, of half the 
ſum of the diameters AB, and GH; it is not ſafe to uſe it 


in all places. Kepler, however, prefers it ſo much before ali 
others, as including all the precautions poſſible ; that he re- 


commendòs it to the publick, to enact it by law, that all caſt: 


be made in this proportion, 
The methods of ganging, which chiefly obtain among us, 
are by the four foot gauging rod, and Everard's fliding-rule. 


Deſcription and uſe of the four fort GAauclnG-rod, — The four 


foot gauging-rod, repreſented in Tab. Surveying, fig. 18. n. 3. 
is uſually made of box, and conſiſts of four rules, each a foot 
long, and about three eighths of an inch ſquare, joined to- 
gether by three braſs joints; by which means the rod is reti- 
dered four foot long, when the four rules are quite opened; 
and but one foot, when they are folded together. 

On the firſt face of this rod, marked 4, are placed two dia- 
gonal lines; one for beer, and the other for wine: by means 
of which the content of any common veflel in beer or 
wine gallons may be readily found, by putting the rod in at 
the bung-hole of the veſſel, till it meets the interſection of 
the head of the veſſel with the ſtaves oppolite to the bung- 
hole. For diſtinction of this line, there is writ thereon, 
beer and wane gallons, 

On the ſecond face, 5, are, a line of inches, and the gauge 
line; which is a line expreſſing the areas of circles, whoſe 
diameters are the correſpondent inches in ale gallons, At 


the beginning is writ, ale area. | 


On the third face, 6, are three ſcales of lines ; the firſt, at 
the end of which is writ hogſhead, is for finding how many 
gallons there is in a hogſhead, when it is not full, lying with 
its axis parallel to the horizon, The ſecond line, at the 
end of which is writ B. L. ſignifying a butt lying, is for the 
ſame uſe as that for the hogſhead. The third line is to find 
how much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt when it is ſtand- 
ing: at the ends of it is wrote B. S. ſignifying a butt fland- 
ing. Half way the fourth face of the gauging-rod, 7; are 
three ſcales of lines, to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, 
and barrel, lying with their areas parallel to the horizon. 
They are diſtinguiſhed by letters F. K. B. ſignifying a firkin, 
kildertin, and barrel. 


Uſe of the diagonal lines on the G AuGING-Rod. — To find 


the content of a veſſel in beer or wine gallons, put the braſed 
end of the gauging-rod into the bung hole of the caſk, with 
the diagonal lines upwards ; and thruſt the braſed end to the 
meeting of the head and ſtaves : Then, with chalk, make a 
mark on the middle of the bung-hole of the veſſel; and 
alſo on the diagonal lines of the rod, right againſt, or over 
one another, when the braſed end is thruſt home to the head 
and ſtaves, Then turn the gauging-rod to the other end of 
the veſſel, and thruſt the braſed end home to the end as be- 
fore. | | 

Laſtly, ſee if the mark made on the gauging-rod come even 
with the mark made on the bung-hole, when the rod was 


thruſt to the other end; which if it be, the mark made on 


the diagonal lines, will, on the ſame lines, ſhew the whole 
content of the caſk in beer or wine gallons, 

If the mark made on the bung-hole, be not right againſt 
that made on the rod, when you put it the other way ; then, 
right againſt the mark made on the bung-hole, make an- 
other on the diagonal lines : and the diviſion on the diagonal 


line, between the two chalks, will ſhew the veſſel's whole 
content in beer or wine gallons. 


Thus e. gr. if the diagonal line of a veſſel be 28 inches four 


tenths, its content in beer gallons will be near 51, and in 
wine gallons 62. 

If a veſſel be open, as a half-barrel, tun, or copper, and the 
meaſure from the middle on one fide, to the head and ſtaves, 
be 38 inches; the diagonal line gives 122 beer gallons ; 
half of which, viz. 61, is the content of the open half tub. 

If you have a large veſſel, as a tun or copper, and the dia- 


two or more gallons, | 
Uſe of the GauG1nGc-Red.—To find the content of a caſk ; 
that is, to determine the number of meaſures, e. gr. gallons, 
it will hold: apply the gauging-rod to the veſſel, as directed 
in the preceding article; and find both the length of the 
caſk A C, fg. 27. and both diameters GH, and AB. 
Now, as we find by experiment, how far ſoever it may be 
from geometrical exactneſs, that a common caſk of this | 
form, may ſafely enough. be reputed as a cylinder, whoſe 
baſe is a medium between the head and the belly ; find ſuch | 
medium, which call the equated diameter. | 
Then multiplying the number thus found by 
the caſk AC; the product will be the num 
the veſſel contains. \ | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. A B=8, and GH=12, and AC=1s ; the 
<quated diameter will be 10; which multiplied by 15, 
Elves the capacity of the caſk, 150 meaſures, ae 
{it happen that the diameters of the two ends be not equal ; 
meaſure them both, and take half their ſum for the diameter 
to work by. f AEDT SO, | 
There is another method, whereby the content of a veſſel 
is had without any calculation at all, which obtains in di- 
vers parts of Germany and the Low Countries: but as this 
uppoſes all veſſels to be ſimilar to each other; and their 


gonal line taken by a long rule, prove 70 inches ; the content 
of that veſſel may be found thus: 

Every inch at the beginning-end of the diagonal line, call 
ten inches. Thus, ten inches become 100 inches; and every 
tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons ; and every whole gallon, 
call 1000 gallons; 

Exam, at 44.8 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 
gallons ; ſo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches 8 
tenths, is juſt two tenths of a gallon, now called 200 gallons ; 
ſo alſo, if the diagonal line be 76 inches and 7 tenths, a cloſe 
caſk, of ſuch diagonal, will hold 1000 beer gallons : but an 

open caſk, but half ſo much, viz. 500 beer gallons. 

Uſe of the GAU E-Line. — To find the content of any cy- 
lindrical veſſel in ale gallons: ſeek the diameter of the veſſel 
in inches, and juſt againſt it, on the gauge-/ine, is the 
quantity of ale gallons contained in one inch deep: this 
multiplied by the length of the cylinder, will give its con- 
tent in ale gallans. | 
For example: ſuppoſe the length of the veſſel 32.06, and 
the diameter of its baſe 25 inches ; what is the content in 
ale gallons ? | | 92 

Right againſt 25 inches, on the gauge- line, is one gallon, and 
745 of a gallon ; which multiplied by 32.06; the length; 
gives 55:9447 gallons for the content of the veſſel. IG 
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The bung diameter of a hogſhead being 25 inches, the head 
diameter 22 inches, and the length 32.06 inches; to find 
the quantity of ale gallons contained in it? . | 

Seck 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; and 
right againſt it on the gauge-line, you will find 1.745 : take 


one third of it, which is .580, and ſet it down twice: ſeek | 


22 inches, the head diameter, and againſt it you will find on 
the gauge-line 1.356; one third of which added to twice 
580, gives 1.6096 ; which multiplied by the length 32.06, 
the product will be 51.603776, the content in ale gallons, | 

Note, this operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid hogſhead is 
in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid. 

The uſe of the lines on the two other faces of the rod, is 
very eaſy ; you need only put it down right into the bung- 
hole (if the veſſel you deſire to know the quantity of ale 
gallons contained therein be lying) to the oppoſite ſtaves ; 
and then, where the ſurface of the liquor cuts any one of 


the lines appropriated to that veſſel, will be the number of 


gallons contained in that veſlel. | 
The deſcription and uſe of Everard's ſliding rule for gauging, 
ſee under the article SL1D1NG- Rule. 

GAUGING-Rad; ſee the article GAUGING. 

GAULISH Language ; ſee Roman, and FRENCH, 

GAUNT, an old word for lean, or lank, — Thus we fay, a 
gaunt bellied or light-bellied horſe, when his belly ſhrinks 
up towards his flanks. 

GAUNTLET, ſee the article GanTLET. 

GAURES, or rather GAvRESs, or GABRES ; ſee the ar- 
ticle GaBREs. f 

G AWZ E, in commerce, a very thin, flight, tranſparent 
kind of ſtuff, wove ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes only 
of thread. See STUFF, | 
To warp the filk for making of gawze, they uſe a kind of 

mill, upon which the ſilk is wound: this mill is a wooden 
machine, about ſix foot high; having an axis perpendicu- 
larly placed in the middle thereof, with fix large wings, on 
which the ſilk is wound from off the bobbins, by the axis 
turning round. 
When all the ſilk is on the mill, they uſe another inſtru- 
ment, to wind it off again on to two beams: this done, the 
ſilk is paſſed through as many little beads as there are threads 
of filk; and thus rolled on another beam, to ſupply the 
loom. 
The gawze loom is much like that of the common wea- 
verbs through it has ſeveral appendages peculiar thereto. See 

00M, | 

There are figured gawzes; ſome with flowers of gold and 
ſilver, on a filk ground : theſe laſt are chiefly brought from 
China. 

GA AC, ſee the article Gu Al Acu u. 

GAZ E- Hound, ſee the article Hou N p. | 

GAZETTE*, a news-paper, or printed account of the 
tranſactions of divers countries, in a looſe ſheet, or half ſheet. 
See JOURNAL. 

* The word is formed of Gaxetta, a kind of coin, formerly 
current at Venice; which was the ordinary price of the firſt 
news-papers printed there : though others derive it, by cor- 
ruption, from the Hebrew izgad, which ſignifies nuntius, a 
meſſenger ; but this etymology is too much forced. 

We ſay, the London Gazette, Paris Gazette, Gazette a la 
main, &c. — Gazettes, which moſt people look on as trifles, 
are by ſome held the moſt difficult kind of compoſitions that 
have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaintance 
with the languages, and all the terms thereof; a great fa- 
cility, and command of writing, and relating, things clean- 
ly, and in a few words. Ss 
To write a Gazette, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of war 
both by land, and ſea ; be thoroughly acquainted with every 
thing relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, and 
that of the noble families : with the ſeveral intereſts of prin- 
ces, the ſecrets of courts, and the manners and cuſtoms of 
all nations, 
Vigneul de Marville recommends a ſet of Gazettes well wrote, 
as the fitteſt books, for the inſtruction of young perſons, 
coming into the world. 
The firſt Gazette publiſhed in theſe parts, is ſaid to have been 
that of Paris, begun in the year 1631, by Theophraſt Re- 
naudot, a phyſician of Montpelier, in his office of intelli- 
gence, | 

GAZONS, in fortification, turfs, or pieces of freſh earth 
covered with graſs, cut in form of' a wedge, about a foot 
long, and half a foot thick: to line or face the outſide of 


works made of earth, in order to keep up the ſame, and pre- | 


vent their mouldering. 

GEERS, a general term for trappings, harneſs, and all other 
things, that belong to draught-horſes, or oxen. , 
GEHENNA, Teva, a ſcripture term, which has given 
ſome pain to the criticks. It occurs in St. Matthew v. 22. 
2, 30. x. 28, xviii. 9. xxiii. 15, 33. Mark ix. 43, 45, 

47. Luke xii. 5. James iii. 6. 


The authors of the Louvain, and Geneva verſions, retain the' 


word Gehenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like does M. 
Simon : the Engliſh tranſlators render it by hell, and hell- 
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fire ;, and the like do the tranſlators of Mons 
Bouhours. | | 
The word is formed from the Hebrew geb: : 
ley of Hinnom. In that valley, which = 1 Je * Val. 
there was a place named Tophet, where ſome 1 2 alem, 
ficed their children to Moloch, by making them — ſacri. 
the fire. King Joſias, to render this place for — Wy 
nable, made a cloaca, or common-ſhore thereof h = 
the filth and carcaſſes in the city were caſt, CON 
The Jews obſerve further, that there was a continual 
kept up, to burn and conſume thoſe carcaſſes: fo Y 2 
reaſon, as they had no proper term in their language ich 
nify hell, they made uſe of that of gehenna, or gebn . 
denote a fire unextinguiſhable. "wn to 
GELALEAN Calandar, ſee the article Cartxvoas 
GELATINOUS, among phyſicians, is applied to an thi 
approaching the glutinous conliſtence of a jelly. thing 
GELD, or Girp, in our antient cuſtoms, a mulct, or 
penſation for a crime, or delinquency, See 53 as 
UNGELD. - * 
Hence, wergild was antiently uſed for the value or price of 
man 3 orygild, of a bea 8 M4 Ec. 15 
t fint quieti de Geldis, anegeldis, Horngeld; 
bo? oy & de Blodwita & Flitwita AW - | 9 
wita, & Fremineſeuda, & Werdpeni, & Averpeni 6 my 
dredpeni, & Tolingponi. Charta Ric. II. Priorat. de Ha, 


and father 


land in Devon. 
Fort GE L p, For. Cd. 
Horn-GE LD, ſee the articles * Ho Rx-Ged. 
NMood-GEL p, | W oo0p-Gell, 


GELDABLE, ſee the article Git DABLE. 

GELDING, the operation of caſtrating, and particularly 
horſes, See CASTRATION, 
The fame term is alſo applied to a horſe thus caſtrated: 
or whoſe teſticles are cut out, to diſable him from bein 5 
ſtallion, See Ho Rs E. 5 
In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had to their age, the ſea- 
ſon of the year, and the ſtate of the moon. For the fifſt 
if it be a colt, the operation may be performed at nine. or 
fifteen days old, if the teſticles be come down; in regard 
the ſooner he is gelt, the better it will be for his growth 
ſhape, and courage; though a horſe may be gelded at any 
age, if care be taken in the cure, — As for the ſecond, the 
beſt time is about April, or May; or elſe about the latter 
end of September.—For the third, the wane of the moon is 
preferred as the fitteſt time, | | 
The manner of gelding is thus: the beaſt being caſt on 
ſome ſoft place, the operator takes the teſticles between his 
fore and great finger; ſlits the cod, and preſſes out the ſtones; 
then with a pair of nippers made very ſmooth, either of ſteel, 
box, or brazil, claps the ſtrings of the ſtones between them, 
very near to where the ſtones are ſet on; and preſſes them ſo 
hard, that there may be no flux of the blood; then ſears 
uy the ſtone with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, made 
red hot. 
'T his done, he takes a hard plaſter, made of wax, roſin, and 
waſhed turpentine melted together, and melts it on the head 
of the ſtrings with the hot iron; and afterwards ſears the 
ſtrings, and melts more of the ſalve, till there is a good 
thickneſs of the ſalve laid on the ſtrings, 
This being done to one ſtone, the nippers are looſened, and 
the like is done to the other; and the two flits of the cod fil- 
led with white ſalt; and the out-ſide of the cod anointed 
with hogs greaſe: and thus they let him riſe, and keey him 
in a warm ſtable, without tying him up. 
If he ſwells much in his cod, or ſheath, they chafe him up 
and down, and make him trot an hour in a day; and he 
ſoon recovers. | l 

GELOSCOPY, GeLoscoP1A, a kind of divination, drawn 
from laughter: or, a knowledge of any perſon's character, 
and qualities, acquired from the conſideration of his laugh- 
ter. See PHYSIOGNOMY, | 

GEM, or Gxuu, GEMMA, a common name for all pre- 
cious ſtones, or jewels. See PREC1o0Us Stones. | 
Among gems, the principal are the diamond, ruby, ſapphire, 

| emerald, turcoiſe, opal, agat, cryſtal, Cc. See each under 
its proper article, DiamonD, RuBY, SAPPHIRE, Eu, 
RALD, Cc. Pearls are alſo ranked among gems 3 though 
not ſtones, See PEARI. F 
Several authors, both antient and modern, relate wonder 
the virtues, and medicinal properties of gems : but their 1" 
tation, in this reſpect, is now not a little fallen; and many 
even deny them any virtue at all. Vet are the fragment 
ſuch ſtones ſtill preſerved hy the phyſicians, in ſome of f. 


cal preparations made of them. | 105 

In effect, as ſeveral perſons of the greateſt candour and 
perience, have related ſome conſiderable effects of _ 
gems, on their own particular obſervations ; and, 25 !* = 
ways improbable that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may have <A 
ſiderable operations on the human body; it might be 2 
dent indiſcriminately to exclude them from any meli 
virtue at all. | | \ ny 


2 


moſt celebrated compoſitions; and there are ſeveral cm- 
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uch the greateſt part of their traditionary qualities 
= 4445 as oe er x on will ſtill remain ſome, on as 
real, and well warranted a footing, as many of our other 
icines. | 2 
8 Tok conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give us 
a treatiſe of the origin and virtues of gems ; the purport 
whereof is to make appear, that ſuch ſtones were originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were for- 
merly fluid; and that many of their general virtues are pro- 
bably derived from the mixture of metalline, and other mi- 
neral ſubſtances uſually incorporated with them 3 while the 
great variety, and the particular efficacy of their virtues a- 
riſe from ſome happy concurrent circumſtances of that com- 
mixture; e. gr. the peculiar nature of the impregnating li- 
quor, the proportion wherein it is mixed with the petreſcent 
juice, and the like. : 1 
To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues of gems; he ſhews 
that ſeveral of them are not ſimple concretions of any pe- 
treſcent liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other mineral adventi- 
tious parts; Which he argues from the ſeparableneſs of ſuch 
ſubſtances in ſome ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, and 
the different waters or tinctures to be met with in gems of 
the ſame ſpecies, as rubies, ſapphires, granates, and even dia- 
monds ; of which ſome are yellow, ſome of other colours, 
and ſome green, almoſt like emeralds. | 
There may therefore be in ſome gems, numberleſs adventi- 
tious corpuſcles : but there is great reaſon to think that ſome 
of theſe corpuſcles may be indued with ſeveral properties and 
medicinal virtues : there is a great difference among theſe 
impregnating particles, and probably a greater variety than 
known by us; and laſtly, many gems are very richly im- 
pregnated with theſe particles: why, then, may not they 
exert ſome power? This is the ſubſtance of what is directly 
edged, in behalf of gems. : ; 
The tre of what is Sbjefted againſt them, is, that the mi- 
neral ſubſtances they contain, are ſo cloſely locked up, that 
they can communicate nothing to the body, and ſo can have 
no medicinal operation, being unconquerable by ſo ſmall a 
heat, as that of the ſtomach, and other parts of the body. 
See DIGESTION. : 
Which objection might be plauſible enough to prevent one's 
aſcribing any medicinal virtues to them a priori; but can 
conclude nothing againſt what is warranted by ſo many facts, 
and obſervations ; eſpecially, when there are ſeveral parti- 
culars, that obviate this objection, Ee 
For, a vigorous loadſtone, though frequently harder than 
many gems, is known to emit copious effluvia : and there are 
many which have been found to have a manifeſt and incon- 


venient operation on the human body, by being wore in the | 


pocket, or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle has found 
divers tranſparent pebbles, which, when cut, would reſemble 
diamonds, that might be immediately brought to emit copi- 
ous, and ſtrong- ſcented fteams. And if electrical attractions 
be owing to the effluvia of bodies excited by rubbing ; very 
flight alterations may ſuffice to procure expirations from 
tranſparent gems, many of which are electrical, and even 
the hardeſt of all, viz. diamonds ; one of which Mr. Boyle 
kept by him, which upon a little friction would attract very 
vigorouſly, See MacGnxT, EFFLUVIA, ELECTRICITY, 
Diamond, &c, - 

To that part of the objection, which pretends gems not to 
be digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be replied, 
that we do not know how far the digeſtion of things in the 
ſtomach is owing to heat: nor is it -proved, that ſuch ma- 


terials can have no operation on the body, without being di- | 


geſted, i. e. in paſſing through it, without undergoing any 
ſenſible change of bulk, figure, &c. as gems, when ſwallow- 
ed, are ſuppoſed to do. | | Is-5 


For ſome chemiſts make a kind of bullets of regulus of an- 


timony, which they call pillule perpetuæ, becauſe when they 


have performed their operation in the body, and are caſt | 


forth with the excrements, they may be applied again and 
again to the ſame purpoſe, Nor do we know, what analogy 
there may be between ſome juices in the body, and thoſe mi- 
neral parts which impregnate gems : for though oculus mundi 

reckoned among the rare gems, yet if one of the beſt 
ſort, be, for a while, kept in common water, it will undergo 
| alteration, obvious to the eye. 

Add that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, obtained a manifeſt 
tincture from ſeveral hard bodies, and even from a tranſpa- 
rent ſort of gems, by means of a faint liquor, diſtilled from 
a vegetable ſubſtance, as harmleſs, and as plentifully eaten 
as bread, And whether ſome juices of the body, afliſted 
by the natural heat thereof, may not ſerve for menſtrua to 
lome gems, we will not ſay ; but even the natural heat of a 
human ftomach, nay perhaps of the external parts of the 
body, may be able, though not to digeſt precious ſtones, yet 
to fetch out ſome of their virtues : for it is certain, it makes 
2 ſenſible alteration in the hardeſt ſort of them: witneſs a 
diamond of Mr. Boyle's, whoſe” electrical faculty might be 
excited without rubbing, only by a languid degree of ad- 
ventitious heat: and another, which, by means of water, 
made a little more than luke warm, might be brought'to 

ine in the dark, See PHOSPHORUS bg e 
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Laſtly, if it be yet objefted; that it is not likely gem ſhbuld 
part with any effluvia, or portions of themſelves, inaſmuch 
as they loſe none of their weight: it may be anſwered, that 
the antimonial glaſs and cup imbue wine and other liquors, 
with a ſtrong emetic quality, without undergoing any ſenſi- 
ble diminution of weight. Add, that though common wa- 
ter be not allowed a menſtruum fit to draw any thing from 
mercury; yet, both Helmont, and others inform us, that a 
large quantity of it being kept a day or two upon a ſmall 
proportion of that drug, will acquire a virtue of killing 


worms; though the mercury retains its former weight. See 
MERCURx. 


GEM, GEM MA, in botany, an eye. See Gemma. 
GEM ARA“, or GuzMaARA, the ſecond part of the Baby- 


lonic Talmud. See TALMVU p. 


* The word 0 Gemara, is commonly ſuppoſed to denote 

a ſupplement ; but, in ſtrictneſs, it rather ſignifies comple- 

ment, perfection; being formed of the Chaldee 99 Gemar, 

or Ghemar, to finiſh, perfect, or compleat any thing. 
The Rabbins call the Pentateuch, fimply the Law. The firſt 
part of the Talmud, which is only an explication of that 
law, or an application thereof to particular caſes, with the 
deciſions of the antient Rabbins thereon, they call the 
Miſchna, i. e. ſecond law: and the ſecond part, which is a 
more extenſive and ample explication of the ſame law, and 
a collection of deciſions of the Rabbins poſterior to the 
Miſchna, they call Gemara, g. d. perfection, completion, 
finiſhing ; by reaſon they eſteem it the finiſhing of the law, 
or an explication, beyond which there is nothing further to 
be deſired. See MisCHnna. | 
The Gemara is uſually called ſimply Talmud, the common 
name of the whole work. In this ſenſe we ſay, there are 
two Gemara's, or Talmuds; that of Jeruſalem, and that of 
Babylon: though in ſtrictneſs, the Gemara is only an explica- 
tion of the Miſchna, given by the Jewiſh doctors in their 
ſchools: much as the commentaries of our ſchool divines on 
St. Thomas, or the maſter of the ſentences, are an explica- 
tion of the writings of thoſe authors, | 
A commentary, Monſ. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on 
the Miſchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place about 
the end of the ſecond century : but Fa. Morin proves from 
the work itſelf, wherein mention is made of the Turks, that 
it was not wrote till the time of Heraclius, about the year 
620: and this is what is called the Gemara, or Talmud of 
Feruſalem, which the Jews do not uſe or eſteem much, by 
reaſon of its obſcurity, 
They ſet a much greater value on the Gemara, or Talmud of 
Babylon, begun by one Aſa ; diſcontinued for ſeventy- three 
years, on occaſion of the wars with the Saracens and Per- 
ſians; and finiſhed by one Joſa, about the cloſe of the ſe- 
venth century. 8 
Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes both the 
Miſchna, and the two Gemara's ; yet is it properly that of 
Aſa and Joſa alone which is meant under that name. 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings ; and even 
ſet it on a level with ſcripture itſelf: in effect, they con- 
ceive it as the word of God, derived by tradition from Moſes, 


and preſerved without interruption to their time. Ra. Je- 


huda, and afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, and R. Joſa, 
fearing the traditions ſhould be loſt in the diſperſion of the 


Jews, collected them into the Miſchna and Gemara. See 
TRADITION. | 


GEMAT RIA“, or GamETRIA, the firſt kind of artifi- 


cial cabbala, uſed by the Jews. See CABRBAIL A. 


The word is formed from the Rabbinical Hebrew N Y, 
formed by corruption of the Greek Te@pucr ee. 
Gematria is a geometrical, or arithmetical method of ex- 
plaining words; whereof there are two kinds: the firſt 
bearing a more immediate relation to arithmetic ; and the 
latter, to geometry, 
The fir/t conſiſts, in taking the numerical value of each 
letter in a word, or phraſe ; and giving it the ſenſe of ſome 
other word whoſe numerical letters, taken after the ſame 
manner, make the ſame ſum. For it is to be obſerved, that 
neither the Hebrews, nor Greeks, have any other numeral 
figures, beſide the letters of the alphabet. See LETTER, 
and CHARACTER. 
Thus, a cabbaliſt, taking the two firſt words in Geneſis, 
N IVPRN, and by addition getting the ſum total of 
all the numbers, ſignified by thoſe letters; finds that theſe 
two words ſignify the ſame as thoſe other three, N 
ND Hu For, as to the firſt; 2, is 2; J, 2003 N, 13 
W, 300 3 , 10; N, 400; 2, 2; J, 200; and N, 1: which, 
together make 1116. And as to the latter; I ſignifies 2 3 
J, 200; N, 1; W, 300; N, 5 J, 50; V, 300; , 53 
J, 503 2, 23 J, 200; and &, 1: which ſummed up, yield 
the ſame number 1116. . 
Whence the cabbaliſt concludes, NU IV@RNTA, in the be- 
ginning he created : ſignifies the ſame thing as NIWMN WN13 
N21; it was created at the beginning of the year; and ac- 
cordingly, the received opinion of the cabbaliſts, is, that the 
world was created at the beginning of the Month Thiſri, 
which was antiently the firſt morith in the year, and anſwers 
to our firſt month in autumn, viz. September, 
4Hh So, 


GEM 


So, again, in the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. the words 
FI2W RA! are underſtood of the Meffiah ; by reaſon they 
make the ſame number with MWD, which ſignifies the 
Meſſiah. ; 
The ſecond kind of Gematria is much more obſcure, and dif- 
ficult ; and accordingly leſs uſed: it is employed in ſeeking 
for abſtruſe, and hidden interpretations in the dimenſions and 
parts of the buildings mentioned in ſcripture, by dividing, 
multiplying, c. thoſe meaſures by each other, —Of this we 
ſhall give an example from ſome chriſtian cabbaliſts. 

The ſcripture ſays, that Noah's ark was 300 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 30 high: now, the cabbaliſt takes the length 
for the baſis of his operations; 300, in the Hebrew, is ex- 
preſſed by the letter V; which length, divided by the height 
30, gives the quotient 10: the Hebrew character whereof 
is , to be placed on the right ſide of D. He then divides 
the ſame length by the width, 50; the quotient whereof, 6, 
is expreſſed by a 1; which being placed on the left fide 
of W, makes, together with the other two letters, the name 
JesUs, W. — Thus, by the rules of the Cabbala, it ap- 
pears, that there is no ſalvation, but in Jeſus Chriſt; as, at 
the deluge, no perſon was ſaved but thoſe in the ark. 

After the like manner, is the fame name WW? found in the 
dimenſions of Solomon's temple. —But it is rather an injury, 
than an advantage to the chriſtian religion, to ſupport it by 
ſuch frivolous evidences, 

GEMELLES, in heraldry, a bearing of bars by pairs, or 
couples, in a coat of arms. — He beareth gules on a chevron 
argent, three bars gemelles ſable, by the name of Throg- 
morton. See BAR. 

GEMELLUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the arm, called alſo 
biceps externus, as having two heads. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. 1. n. 26. fig. 6. n. 14. fig. 7. n. 13. 13. 13. 13. See 
alſo the article BIC ES. 

One of the heads of this muſcle riſes tendinous from the up- 
per part of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula; whence paſſing 
between the muſcles to the back part of the humerus, it 
joins the other head; and both run together to their inſertion 
at the ancon or tip of the elbow. 

The gemellus is the firſt extenſor of the cubit ; and is by many 
reckoned two diſtin muſcles ; the firſt called longus, the 
latter brevis. 

GEMINATED Column, ſee the article Cor vu Mx. 

GEMINI, in aſtronomy, the twins; a conſtellation, or fign 

of the Zodiac; the third in order; repreſenting Caſtor and 
Pollux. See SN, and ConNSTELLATION, 
The ftars in the ſign Gemini, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 24 ; 
in Tycho's 29; in the Britannic catalogue 89. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are 
as follow: | 


Names and ſituations of the Longitude. | Latitude. | S 
ars. 2 e 8 
That preced. Caſtor's foot, u H 26 37 24} 0 12 19 A 4 
27 13.25] © 9 50 Bl 8 
27 54 29] 0 21 og AI 8 
28 5 24| 0 28 05 Al 7 
28 18 11] 0 57 59 Bl 7 
5 | t 
| 28 30 25] 0 32 35A] 7 
In preced; foot of Caſtor 29 6 43] 0 56 00 A 4 
| 29 23 550 0 32 20 B/ 8 
29:33 $10.0 M7 
oo O 9 o 11 25 H 8 
10 | 
S O 5 39} 0 12 8 
| o. 6 35] o 8 oõ AI 8 
Subſeq. in the ſame foot o 58 10] O 5r 22 AJ 3 
| 1 38 30] 1 42 18 A/ 8 
1 54 12| 0 32 25 A 7 
15 
2 9 432 32 13A 7 
2 13 300 2 50 09 A| 7 
In extrem. of Caſtor's hind foot, 2 28 20 3 ob 03 A 4 
3 19 167 22 33A| 7 
3 23 4|5 29 15Aſ9 8 
20 
3 38 19] 5 28 26A 7 
3 27 46| 4 46 30B|6 
3 50 57] 3 48 39 A7 
4 20 716 14 57 A[ 7 
5 + 610540596 
Lucid foot of Pollux 4 46 18] 6 47 19A[z 3 
\ 4 24 39] 5 450B6 
4 48 34] 5 2 43B| 7 
5 48 2|5 27 34A\ 5 
In Caftor's upper-knee 5 36 37 2 1 30 Bl 3 
30 | 
5 30 22] 5 52 00 Bl 6 
5 35 25] 5 51 40 Bl6'7 
9 85 6 31 489 50 24A 7 
In extrem. of Pollux's hind- t 6 52 53/10 07 5% AlG 4 
ans | 7 2 570 20 13A]7 | 
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| Names and fituations of the : Longitude. Latitude 


flars. go wjo eo [> 
” "IP S 7 41 
In Caftor's fore-arm / — *. he 3 < ol 7 
8 3 
That preced, Pollux's knee 7 3 39 i wt 52 / 
40 5 9 42 29 00 56 
In the heel of Pollux's hind-foot 9 8 19 9 40 15 A0 6 
* 25 b, 
In Caſtor's thigh 9 52 25 : Bn a Bl 6 
In hind-knee of Pollux 10 39 40] 2 527A | 
45 | 
In Caſtor's groin 10 42 25] 0 o 11 B 7 
| 12 11 13 6 
In fore. arm of Caſtor 11 9 1 7 8 37 3 
- e TI 34 30] 4 21 25 ö 
Loweſt in Caſtor's loins 12 0 120 1 41 05 Bü 6 
50 | 
1 38 31) 36 - | 
13 13 35] 7 13 25 7 
13 21 51] 6 13 13 
Upper in Caſtor's loins 12 33 46 2 29 56 7 
That againſt Pollux's leg 14 27 14 5 40 37 
55 
In Pollux's groin 14 11 20] © 13 67 
In Pollux's belly 14 49 39] 1 40 56 45 
That againſt Pollux's ſide 14 32 of 2 55 41 B / 
14 49 33] 0 5057B 8 
4 14 23 25] 5 31 obB 7 
| 2 | 
In hind-ſhoulder of Caſtor I4 38 10 
South againſt Pollux's fide 16 00 45 : + 7 6 
Againſt Caſtor's ear 14 44 460 45 10 H 5 
North againſt Pollux's ſide 16 or 29 0 29 28 Af 6 


Againſt Caftor's hind- ſhoulder 15 22 586 og 23 


| 6 

Contiguous 3 but more 8s. 15 30 51/5 58 20 B 7 

In thehead of theforemoſt twin, Caſfor 15 55 2010 03 48 Br 2 
18 13 58 6 02 7 Ah 8 

Preced. of 4 under Pollux's fide 18 15 24 5 50 21 Al 6 

Subſeq. in Caſtor's ſhoulder 17 01 34/5 11 o 5 


70 
16 10 2813 18 13 
Over Caſtor's head 16 23 22012 52 49 B 5 


17 35 36 6 20 15 B 6 

17 43 29 6 14 2bB 7 

Second under Pollux's fide 19 20 32] 347 19A|6 
"FS 

Between the two heads 18 17 567 25 46 Bü 5 


Over Pollux's hind-ſhoulder 19 Or 13 4 24 co f 6 
In the hind ſhoulder of Pollux 19 20 18| 3 02 23 By 5 
In the head of Pollux, and called 


by his name $18 56 09 6 30 2) B02 
| 20 12 59 o 57 03A 7 
| 89 | 
| Over Pollux's head 18 20 47112014186 
Third under Pollux's fide 20 45 53] 2 40 59A] b 


20 29 50 157 1986 

Preced. of thoſe that follow Pollux 20 55 12 5 44 38 B| 6 

F 21 40 57] 121 33 505 
| 

Laſt of four under Pollux's ſide 22 43 34/0 54414] 7 

Middle of thoſe that follow Pollux 22 54 28| 7 11 20 K 5 

24 07% 46 7 08 01 B. 6 

North of thoſe that follow Pollux 24 35 271 9 27 22 B 6 

GEMINI, in anatomy, two muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe 
from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſerted with 
the pyriformis into the dent at the root of the great tro- 
chanter. See QUADRIGEMINUS. 

G EMMA, ſee the article GEM. 

Sal GEM 2, is peculiarly uſed for rock ſalt, or falt dug out 
of mines. See SALT, | it luſtre 
The name Gemma js applied hereto, on occaſion of its luſtre, 
and brilliant; which is not unlike that of cryſtal, in P 
The principal mines of this ſalt are thoſe of Wiliſca, in 4 
land; of Eperie, in Upper Hungary; and of Cardonna, | 
Catalonia, . 
The chief uſe of this ſalt is for the powdering, or P 5 

of meats, in places deſtitute of falt-ſprings, c. .. 

G EMMA, or GEM, among botaniſts, the turgid 

vine“, or other tree, ky - 1s dean's to bear; 

alſo oculus, eye, See Bur, EYE, Cc. 

e Gemma 7 a qua oriens 05 ſe oftendit. Cie. de Senect. c. 15 
GEMONIZ Scalæ , or gradus GEMONII, . 
r 4 wm much the _ = gallows, or gibbets Abg. 
land. 8 ALLOWS, I'BBET. the 
: * Some ſay, they were thus denominated from the perſon 

raiſed l from the firſt criminals, that ſuſfered on 

them: others, from the verb gemo, I figh, ee . 

The gradus gemonii, according to Publius Victor, 950 

Rufus, was 5 place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from 333 

precipitated their criminal. Others repreſent Y ' whereon 
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whereon offenders were executed, and afterwards expoſed to 
ublick view. The gemoniæ ſcalè were in the tenth region of 
the city, near the temple of Juno. Camillus firſt appro- 
riated the place to this uſe, in the year of Rome 358. 
GEMOTE, of GRMOr, conventus, a Saxon word, denot- 
ing a meeting, or aſſembly*. See Mor E. 


* Onnis homo pacem haheat eundo ad Gemotum & rediens de 
Gemoto, nit probatus fur fuerit LL. Ed. Conf. See Wir- 
TENA. 


GEN Æ Quadratus, ſee the article Qu ADR ATus. 

GENDA MES, or GNS D'ARMESs, g. d. men of arms; 
a term uſed among the French, for a ſele& body of horſe- 
guards; by reaſon they ſucceeded the antient men of arms, 
who were armed at all points, and thence called gendarmes. 
See GUARDS. | 

At preſent, the troops of the king's guard de corps, the muſ- 
queteers, and light horſe, are reputed to belong to the gen- 
darmerie, See GENDARMERY, 

The grand gendarmes, ſometimes called ſimply the gendarmes, 
are a troop of gentlemen, to the number of about 250, who 
guard the king's perſon. The king himſelf is their cap- 
tain ; and one of the prime peers, the captain lieutenant. 


When the king marches with all his houfhold troops, the 


gens d armes cloſe the march. 
Their device is, a thunderbolt, falling from heaven, with 


the motto, Quo jubet iratus Fupiter. There are allo gens | 


armes of the queen, the dauphin, &c. | | 

GENDARMERY, or Gens DARMERIE, the French 

cavalry, and particularly that of the king's houſhold. See Ge x- 
DARMES, 


The Gendarmery, at preſent, is a body of horſe, confiſting 


of ſixteen companies, viz. the Scotch gendarmes z the En- 
gliſn gendarmes; the Burgundy gendarmes ; and the Flemiſh 
gendarmes : which four companies compoſe the king's gens 
d'armes, or life-guard, 

The other companies take their names from the princes who 
command them, as captains, viz. the queen's gendarmes 
the queen's light horſe: the dauphin's gendarmes; the dau- 
phin's light horſe-: the duke of Burgundy's gendarmes ; the 
duke of Burgundy's light horſe; the duke of Orleans's gen- 
darmes, Sc. each troop at a medium, conſiſts, of ſeventy-fix 

ndarmes, or light horſe, 

GENDER, Genus, in metaphyſicks; ſee GEN us, and 
Kind. | 
GENDER, in grammar, denotes a diviſion, or diſtinction of 
nouns or names, according to the diffetent ſexes of the things 
they denote, See Noun. | 

It has been thought proper, in order to render diſcoutſe more 
expreſs and diſtin, as alſo to embelliſh it by a variety of ter- 
minations, to contrive certain diverſities in adjectives, accom- 
modated to the ſubſtantives they are applied to: whence, from 


a regard to that notable difference there is between the two | 


ſexes, all nouns ſubſtantives have been diſtinguiſhed into maſ- 
culine, and feminine; and the nouns adjectives alſo varied to 
correſpond therewith. See ADJECTIVE, 

But as there was an infinity of words, which had no proper re- 


lation, either to the one ſex, or the other ; they had genders | 


aſſigned them, rather out of caprice, than reaſon : arid hence 


it is that the gender of a noun is frequently dubious and fluc- | 


tuating. See MASCULINE, and FEMININE. 

It ſhould here however be obſerved, that this inſtitution of 
genders was not made with deſign and deliberation, by the 
maſters of language; but was introduced by cuſtom and 
uſage. At firſt, there was only a difference between the 
names of animals, when ſpoke of males, and females ; by 
degrees, the ſame regulation was extended to other things : 
the grammarians have only noted and allowed, what uſage 
had eſtabliſhed. . | 

The oriental languages frequently negle& the uſe of genders ; 
and the Perſian language has none at all, which is no diſad- 
re the diſtinction of genders being in great meaſure 
uſeleſs, 

The Latins, Greeks, Sc. generally content themſelves to 
expreſs the different genders by different terminations, as bonus 
equus, a good horſe ; bona equa, a good mare, &c. But in 
Engliſh, we frequently go further, and expreſs the difference 


of ſex by different words: as boar, ſow ; boy, girl; buck, | 


doe; bull, cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch, &c, 


We have only about twenty-four feminines, diſtinguiſhed from | 


the males, by the variation of the termination of the male 
into e/s ; of which number are abbot, abbeſs; count, coun- 
teſs; actor, actreſs ; heir, heireſs; prince, princeſs, c. 


ders. 


The eaſtern languages, as well as the vulgar | | 
gar languages of the | 

weſt, have only two genders 1 the maſculine. and 3 | 
he Greek and Latin have likewiſe the neuter, common; and | 


the doubtful gender; and beſide theſe, they have the epicene, 
or promiſcuous, which under one ſingle gender and termina- 
tion includes both the kinds. 


W NeuTer, EriezNz, c. | * 
© "DER, in geometry.--Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed in- 
Q — claſſes, or orders, according to the number of the 


| 


which is all that our language knows of any thing like gen- | 


See MascuLins, Fsmi- | 


GEN 


\ dimenſions of the equation that expreſſes the relation between 
their gay ng and the abſciſſes. See GEOMETRICAL Hive. 
ENDER, in botany, 

GEN DER, in . &c. $ ſee ? Gr. 

GENEALOGICA arlor, ſee ARBOR, 

GENEALOGYZT, a feries, or ſucceſſion of anceſtors, or 
progenitors : or, a ſummary account of the relations, and 
kindred of a perſon, or family, both in the direct, and colla- 
teral lines. See LIN E, COLLATERAL, DirEcT, Dz- 
GREE, Cc. 

The word is Greek, yer2a20y12; which is formed of yer@, 

genus, proſapia, race, lineage 3 and avyC>, /ermo, diſcourſe, 

In divers chapters, and military orders, it is required that the 
candidates produce their genealogy; to ſhew that they are noble 
by ſo many deſcents, See DESCENT, 2 þ 
Gencalagical- tables, genealogical- tree, genealogical-trunk, or to- 
lumn, &c. See AR BOR.— The genealogical degrees are uſu- 
ally repreſented in circles, ranged over, under, and aſide of 
each other. The antients had the like; which they called 

D N from a Greek word, ſignifying crown, garland, or 
the Ike. 

GENERAL, ſomething that comprehends all, or extends to 
a whole genus, or kind. See GEN US, UNIVERSAL, Cc. 

e ſay, a general rule, 3. d. an univerſal rule, a general loſs, 
&c.. It is diſputed, whether Noah's flood was general or no. 
See DELUGE. | 
All the ſciences have ſome general principles, or axioms, See 
Axiom. A general court: general councils are particularly 
called æcumenical. See OECUMENICAL: 

GENERAL afſizes, | C ASSISE. 

GENERAL averments  AVERMENT., 

GENERAL council, | Council. 


GENERAL diet, 2 | DIET. 
GENERAL fee-tail, 7 See 4 FEE-TAIL. 
GENERAL geography, GroGRAPHY, 
GENERAL gravity, Gravity. 
GENERAL ?/ſue, Is8vE. 
GENERAL nature, NATURE. 


GENERAL officers, in an army, are thoſe who do not only 
command over a ſingle company, or regiment 3 but whole 
office, and authority extends over a body of ſeveral regiments 
of horſe, and foot. See OFFICER. 

Such are lieutenant-generals, major-generals, generals of the 
horſe, of the foot; paymaſter-general, commiſſary-general, 
chirurgeon- general, muſter-maſter- general, & c. See Cou- 
MISSARY, MusSTER, Sc. See alſo GENERALISSIMO. 
The term is alſo now uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe; and 
comprehends ſuch as may command, by virtue of their rank, 
over ſeveral bodies of forces, though all of the ſame kind. — 
In which ſenſe brigadiers are general officers ; notwithſtanding 
that they are attached to one kind of forces, either infantry, 
or cavalry. See BRIGADIER, 
The pay of a lieutenant- general, when in ſervice, is 4 J. per 
day: of a major-general, 2 . Of a brigadier-genetal, 11. 105. 
Of a captain-general, 10/. See LiEuTENANT-general, 
M a jor-general, &c. 
We have alſo officers in the law, in the revenues, c. diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of general: as, attorney- general, 
ſolicitor- general, &c. See ATTORNEY, and SOLICITOR, 
Vreceiver- general, controller- general, &c. See RECEIVER, 
and CONTROLLER, 

GENERAL pauſe, Pausx. 

GENERAL qualities, 8 0 QuALITY. 

Statts5-GENERAL, STATES, 

GENERAL fail, TEAM: - 

GENERAL terms, or words, are ſuch as expreſs, or denote ge- 
nerdl ideas. See WokD, and NAME. | 
Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them, the circum- 
ſtances of time, place, or any other ideas that may determine 
them to this or that particular exiſtence, See IDEA. 

By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repreſenting 
more individuals than one ; each of which having a confor- 
mity to that abſtract idea, is of that ſort, Sce ABsTRAC- 
TION, INDIVIDUAL, c. | 

All things, Mr. Locke obſerves, that exiſt, being particulars, 
it might be expected, that words ſhould be ſo too in their ſigni- 
fication; but we find it quite contrary; for moſt of the words 
that make all languages, are general terms. X 


ſible that every particular thing ſhould have a diſtin, pecu- 
liar name: becauſe it is impoſſible to have diſtinct ideas. of 
every particular thing, to retain its name with its peculiar ap- 
propriation to that idea, 20 It would be uſeleſs, unleſs all 
could be ſuppoſed to have theſe ſame ideas in their minds: for 
names, applied to particular things, whereof one alone has the 
ideas in his mind, could not be ſignificant or intelligible to 
another, who is not acquainted with all thoſe particular 
things which had fallen under his notice. 30 It would be of 
no great uſe for the improveinent of knowledge ; which, 
though founded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general 
views, to which things reduced into ſorts under general names, 
ute properly ſubſer vient. e eee 
In things, where we have occaſion to conſider arid diſcourſe of 
individuals; and particulates; we uſe proper names: as in per- 


This is the effect of reaſon and neceſſity: for, 19 it is impoſ- 
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or ſolid, See GkEN E818. 5 
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GEN 


ſons, countries, cities, rivers, mountains, c. Thus we ſee GENERATION, it phyſicks, the act of 


that jockies have particular names for their horſes, becauſe 
they have often occaſion to mention this, or that horſe particu- 
larly, when he is out of fight. 

The firſt ideas children get, are only particular; as of the 
nurſe, or mother ; and the names they give them, are con- 
fined to theſe individuals: afterwards, obſerving that there are 
a great many other things in the world that reſemble them in 
ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an idea, which they 
find thoſe many particulars do partake in: to that they give, 
with others, the name, man, for example. In this they 
make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex idea 
they had of Porer, James, Mary, &c, that which is peculiar 
to each, and retain only what is common to all, And thus 


they come to have a general name, and a general idea. 


By the ſame method they advance to more general names and 
notions : for, obſerving ſeveral things that differ from their 
idea of man, and which cannot, therefore, be comprehend- 
ed under that name, to agree with man in ſome certain quali- 


ties ; by retaining only thoſe qualities, and uniting them into | 


one idea, they have another, more general idea; to which, 
giving a name, they make a term of a more comprehenſive 
extenſion, | 

Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſig- 


nified by the name, man; and retaining only body, with life, | 
ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion; we form the idea ſignified by | 


the name animal. After the ſame manner, the mind pro- 
ceeds to body, ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch 
univerſal terms, which ſtand for any ideas whatſoever, See 
Exs, Ess, E9c. | 
Hence we ſee the whole myſtery of genus and ſpecies, is no- 
thing but abſtract ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with 
names annexed to them : this ſhews us the reaſon, why in de- 
fining words, we make uſe of the genus ; namely to fave the 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next 
your term ſtands for. See DEFINITION, 

rom what has been ſaid, it is plain, that general and univer- 
ſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things: but are the in- 
ventions of the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, 
and concern only ſigns, either words, or ideas. See U N 1- 
VERSAL. . 
General words do not barely ſignify one particular thing; for 
then they would not be general terms, but proper names : 
neither do they ſignify a plurality; for then man and men 
would ſignify the ſame thing: but what they ſignify, is a ſort 
of things: and this they do, by being made figns of ab- 
ſtract ideas in the mind; to which ideas, as things exiſting 
are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that 
name, or to be of that ſort. 
The eſſences then of the ſorts, or ſpecies of things, are no- 
thing but theſe abſtract ideas. See ABSTRACT. 
It is not denied here, that nature makes things alike ; and fo 
lays the foundation of this ſorting and claſſing: but the ſorts 
or ſpecies themſelves are the workmanſhip of human under- 
ſtanding ; ſo that every diftin& abſtract idea, is a diſtin eſ- 


ſence ; and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct ideas, are | 


the names of things eſſentially different. Thus oval, circle, 


rain, and ſnow are eſſentially different. See this further illuſ- 


trated under Ess EN CE, SUBSTANCE, e. 


\ GENERAL verdict, VERDICT. 
Vicar-GENERAL, See VicCaR. 
GENERAL wind, WIND. 


GENERAL is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the chief of an 


order ; or of all the houſes, or congregations eſtabliſhed under 
the ſame rule. See ORDER. 

Thus we ſay, the general of the Ciſtercians, the Franciſcans, 
Ec. See FRANCISCAN, Ce. | | 
Fa. Thomaſlin derives the origin of generals of orders, from 
the privileges granted by the antient patriarchs to the mona- 
ſteries ſituate in their capital cities. By ſuch means they were 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and immediately 
ſubjected to that of the patriarch alone. See ExEMPpF10N. 


GENERAL is alſo uſed in the military art for a particular march, 


or beat of drum ; being the firſt which gives notice, com- 
monly in the morning early, for the infantry to be in a readi- 
neſs to march. See DRUM. | j 


GENERALISSIMO, called alſo Captain-GRNERAIL, and 


ſimply the GENERAL; is an officer, who commands all the | 


military powers of a nation; who gives orders to all the other 


general officers ; and receives no orders himſelf but from the | 


king. See CAPTAIN. | 


Monſ. Balzac obſerves, that the cardinal de Richelieu firſt 


coined this word, of his own abſolute authority,- upon his 


MR to command the French army in Italy. 


NERATED, or GeniTED, is uſed by ſome mathe- 
matical writers for whatever is produced, either in arithme- 
tick, by the multiplication, diviſion, or extraction of roots; 
or in geometry, by the invention of the contents, areas, and 
ſides ; or of extreme and mean proportionals, without arith- 
metical addition, and ſubtraction, Harris. : 


GENERATING line, or figure, in geometry, is that which 


by its motion or revolution produces any other figure, plane, 


2 


1 


producing a thing which before was not: . * 
change, or converſion of a body, i nee dhe total 
retains no ſenſible part, or mk 
Boyy, DEGENERATION, RECENERATION 2 te. See 
Thus, fire is ſaid to be generated, when we Perce; 6. 
where before was only wood, or other fuel: 3 it to be 
wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible characte th 
thus alſo, a chick is ſaid to be generated, when wy of wood: 
the chick, where before was only an egg; or 1 - eg 
— into the form of a chick. "ue egg is 
n generation, there is not properly any product: 
parts, but only a new Bane” rho war <A reg por | ow 
= bay ones ; by which generation is diſtinguiſhed lv 
It is diſtinguiſhed from alteration, in that the ſubie :.. ... 
latter, remains apparently the fame and N 10 this 
or affections are changed: as when the ſame bod 5 18 
well, and to morrow ſick; or braſs, which r ah 
rms me See ALTERATION, * 
aſtly, generation ſtands oppoſite to corruption, which; 
utter extinction of a . 5 thing: 3 . 
before was wood, or an egg, is no longer the one or the oth = 
whence it appears, that the generation of one thing i; th. 
corruption of another. See CoRRUP TION, org 
The peripateticks explain generation by a change, or paſſa 
from a privat ion, or want of a ſubſtantial form, to the K. 
ving of ſuch a form. See Sub/tantial Fo R u. 5 
The moderns allow of no other change in generation tha 
what is local: according to them, it is only a tranſpoſition 8 
new arrangement of parts; and thus, the ſame matter ſhall 
ſucceſſively undergo an infinity of generations, 
A grain of wheat, e. gr. is committed to the ground ; this 
imbibing the humidity of the ſoil, becomes turvid, and di. 
lates to ſuch degree, that it becomes a plant, and, by a con- 
tinual acceſſion of matter, ripens b degrees into an ear; and 
at length into new ſeed. This ſeed, ground in the mill ap- 
pears in form of flower; which, mix d up with water, DM 
a paſte ; whereof, with the addition of yeſt, fire, 6, bread 
is [rea 3 and 15 bread, broke with the teeth, digeſted 
in the ſtomach, and convey'd through the canals of 
becomes fleſh. 7 : 2 
Now, in all this ſeries of generations, the only thing effected, 
is a local motion of the parts of the matter, and their ſet- 
ling again in a different order; ſo that, in reality, wherever 
there is a new arrangement, or compoſition of elements, 
there is a new generation; and therefore generation is reducible 
to motion. See ELEMENT, and Mor io. 
GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the pro- 
duction of animal and vegetable bodies, from ſeed, or the coi- 
tion of others of different ſexes, but the ſame genus, or 
kind, See ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, PLANT, Cc. 
Some modern naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ. Perrault, 
that there is not properly any new generation: that God 
created all things at firſt : and that what we call generations, 
are only augmentations and expanſions of the minute parts 
of the bodies of ſeeds ; ſo that the whole ſpecies to be after- 
wards produced, were really all formed in the firſt, and in- 
cloſed therein; to be brought forth and diſcloſed to view in 
a certain time, and according to a certain order and ceco- 
nomy. See SEED. 
| Thus, Dr. Garden: © It is moſt probable, that the ſtamina 
of all the plants and animals that have been, or ever ſhall 
<« be in the world, have been formed ab origine mundi, by 
<« the Almighty Creator, within the firſt of each reſpective 
&« kind, And he who conſiders the nature of viſion, that 
< jt does not give us the true magnitude, but only the pro- 
portion of things; and that what ſeems to our naked eye 
but a point, may truly be made up of as many parts 3 
<< appear to be in the whole univerſe, will not think this an 
& abſurd or impoſhble thing.” Mod. Theor, of Generat. 
The manner, wherein the ſeed of the male animal acts on 
that of the female, to impregnate, and render it prolifick, 
has long been inquired after; and yet remains ſtill a myſtery, 
Some, with Ariſtotle, hold the male ſemen to do the office of 
a coagulum ; and the female that of milk: which ſome la- 
ter authors have improved on, by ſuppoſing the male ſeed an 
acid; and the female an alcali, —Others, conſider the thicker 
ſeed of the male, as the flower ; and the thinner ſeed of the 
female, as water, out of which two an animal paſte i 
wrought, and baked by the heat of the womb.— But the 
derns are generally agreed, that what effect ſoever the m 
ſeed produces on the female, it is by motion and mechan! 
that it produces it. : 
GENERATION of animals, or animal GENERATION, l 7 
roceſs in the ceconomy of nature, very difficult to be — f 
The parts concurring hereto, are numerous; and their fun 
tions moſtly diſcharged in the dark. n 
' The antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of generation : regu , 
called univecal ; and anomalous, called allo equivocal, or ſpot 
taneous. a 8 5 " als '6f the ſame 
The firſt is that effected by parent-anim:* Born 
| kind; as that of men, birds, beaſts, & c,— The 2 
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by corruption, the ſun, Cc. as that of in- 
ſects, frogs, c. But this latter kind is now generally explod- 
ed. See EQUIVOCAL, UNIVoc Ar, &c. | 
There are two principal theories, or methods of accounting 
for the generation of animals : the one ſuppoſes the embryo, 
or fetus to be originally in the ſeed of the male ; the other, 
in the ovum, Or egg of the female. | 
The fir/t ſuppoſes animalcules in the male ſeed, to be the firſt 
rudiments of the foetus; and that the female only furniſhes a 
roper nidus, and nutriment to bring them forwards, See 
E E D, and ANIMALCULE, | 3 
The ſecond ſuppoſes the firſt rudiments of the animal to be in 
the ova 3 and that the male ſeed only ſerves to warm, che- 
riſh and ripen the ova, till they fall off out of the ovary in- 
to the womb. See EGG, Ovary, &c. 


ſuppoſed effected 


The firf ſyſtem is well illuſtrated by Dr. Geo. Garden.— | 


uthor, upon comparing the obſervations, and diſcove- 
Ie Malpighs, De Graaf, and Leewenhoeck toge- 
ther, concludes it moſt probable, ** That all animals are ex 
e animalculo: that theſe animalcules are originally in ſemine 
« marium, and not in that of the female ; but that they 
« can never come forward, nor be formed into animals, with- 
« gut the ova in the female.“ . 
The 1 of theſe points he argues from the three following 
obſervations — | Wee 
19 That ſomething has often been obſerved by Malpighi, in 
the cicatricula of an egg before incubation, like the rudi- 
ments of an animal, in form of a tadpole, See CIC A- 
TRICULA, s age F elaghla 
29 From the ſudden appearance «and diſplaying of all the 
parts, after incubation, it ſeems probable, that _ are not 
then actually formed out of a fluid; but that the ſtamina of 
them have been formerly there exiſtent, and are now ex- 
panded—The firſt part of the chick, which is diſcovered 
with the naked eye, is the punctum ſaliens, and that not till 
three days and nights of incubation are paſt ; on the fifth 
day the rudiments of the head and body appear. This made 
Dr. Harvey conclude, that the blood had a being before 
any other part of the body, and that from it all the organs 


of the fœtus were both formed and nouriſhed ; but by Mal- 


pighi's obſervations it appears that the parts are then only 
ſo far extended, as to be made viſible to the naked eye; 
and that they were actually exiſtent before, and diſcernable by 
glaſſes. After a further incubation of thirty hours, we ſee 
the head, the eyes, and the carina, with the vertebræ, diſ- 
tinct, and the heart. After forty hours, its pulſe is viſible, 
and all the other parts more diſtinct, which cannot be diſ- 
cerned by the naked eye, before the beginning of the fifth 
day: from whence it ſeems very probable, that even the ſo 
early diſcovery of thoſe parts of the foetus by the microſcope, 
is not the diſcerning of parts newly formed ; but only parts 
more dilated and extended by receiving of nutriment from 
the colliquamentum ; ſo that they ſeem all to have been ac- 
tually exiſtent before the incubation of the hen. And what 
Swammerdam has diſcovered in the tranſmutation of inſects, 
gives no ſmall light to this; ſince he makes appear, that in 
thoſe large eruca's which feed upon cabbage, if they be taken 
about the time they retire to be transformed into aurelias, 
and plunged often in warm water to make a rupture of the 
outer ſkin; you will diſcern, through the tranſparency of 
their ſecond membrane, all the parts of the butterfly, the 
trunk, wing, feelers, &c. folded up: but, that after the e- 
ruca is changed inte an aurelia, none of theſe parts can be 
diſcerned ; being ſo much drench'd with moiſture ; though 
they be there actually formed. See INs ECT, AunELia, 


Se 


35 From the analogy between plants and animals: all vege- 


tables, we ſee, do proceed ex plantula; the ſeeds of vegetables 
being no other but little plants of the ſame kind, folded up 
in coats and membranes: whence we may infer, that ſo cu- 
riouſly an organized creature, as an animal, is not the ſud- 
den product of a fluid, or colliquamentum, but does much 
rather proceed from an animalcule of the ſame kind, and 
has all its little members folded up according to their ſeveral 
Joints and plicatures, which are afterwards enlarged and diſ- 
tended, as we fee in plants. SeeSEED, RN 
he 2d point, which our late diſcoveries have made pro- 
bable, is, that theſe animalcules are originally in the ſeed of 
the male, and not in the female For 10 There are obſerved 
innumerable animalcula in ſemine maſculino, of all animals. 
Leewenhoeck has made this ſo evident, that there ſeems little 
room to doubt thereof. | E 1-4 
29 We obſerve the rudiments of a foetus in eggs which have 
been fœcundated by the male; though no ſuch thing is viſi- 
ble, in thoſe not ſœcundated. Malpighi, in his obſervations, 
makes it very probable, that theſe rudiments 
nally from the male; and not from the female. 


one coition of the male. 


proceed origi- | 


3* The reſemblance between the rudiments of the foetus in 
ov2 both before and after incubation, with the animalcule, 


— 


ſame ſhape and figure, which M. Leewenhoeck gives us o 


the animalcule, Malpighi gives of the rudiments of the ſcæ- 
tus, both before and after incubation; yea, and even the fœ- 


tus's of viviparous animal 
Vor hte Ke 1 ſo at firſt to en, 


| 


makes it very probable that they are one and the: ſame; The 


- 
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eye; whence Dr. Harvey acknowledges, that all animals, 
even the moſt perfect, are begotten of a worm. 

4* This gives a rational account of many fcetus's at one 
birth, eſpecially that of the counteſs of Holland: and how, 
at leaſt, a whole cluſter of eggs in a hen are fœcundated by 
dee FoE Ts. 

55 This gives a new light, as it were, to the firſt 8 
concerning the Meſſiah, that “ the feed of the woman hall 
*© bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt cf mankind 
being thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed of the mam. 

6® The analogy already mentioned, which we may rationally 
ſuppoſe between the manner of the propagation of plants and 
animals, does likewiſe make this probable, Every herb and 
tree bears its feed after its kind; which ſeed is nothing elſe 
but a little plane of that kind ; which being thrown into 
the earth, as into its uterus, fpreads forth its roots, and re- 
ceives thence its nouriſhment ; but has its form within it- 
ſelf ; and we may rationally conjecture ſome ſuch analogy in 
the propagation of animals, See VEGETATION. 

The 34 thing, which our diſcoveries make probable, is, 
that animals cannot be formed of theſe - animalcula without 


the ova in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying them 


with proper nutriment; and this is evinced from the follow - 
ing conſiderations. p 
10 It appears, that an animalcule cannot come forward, if 
it do not fall into a proper nidus: this we fee in the cicatri- 
culæ in eggs; and though a million of them ſhould fall into 
one egg, none of them would come forward, but what were 
in the center of the cicatricula ; and perhaps the nidus, ne— 
ceſſary for their formation, is fo. proportioned to their bulk, 
that it can hardly contain more than one animalcule ; whi-h 
may be the reaſon why there are ſo few monſters. This, 
we ſee, is abſolutely neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and 
the only difference which lies between them and the vivipa- 
rous, ſeems to be this, that in the latter the ova are properly 
nothing but the cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, fo that 
the fœtus muſt ſpread forth its roots into the uterus, to re- 
ceive its nouriſhment ;- but the egg in oviparous animals may 
be properly termed an uterus, in relation to the foetus ; as it 
contains not only the cicatricula, with its amnion and colli- 
quamentum, which is the immediate nouriſhment of the 
foetus, but alſo the materials which are to be converted into 
that collquamentum ; ſo that the foetus ſpreads forth its 
roots no farther than into the white and yolk of the egg, 
from whence it derives all its nouriſhment. Nove, that an 
animalcule cannot come forward without ſome ſuck proper 
nidus, will not be denied ; fer if there were nothing need- 
ful but their being thrown into the uterus, we do not ſee why 
many hundreds of them ſhould not come forward at once, at 
leaſt while ſcattered in fo large a field. | 
29 That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems evi- 
dent from the frequent conceptions which have been found 
extra uterum : fuch as the child which continued twenty-fix 
years in the woman of Tholouſe's belly: and the little ſœ- 
tus found in the abdomen of Mad, de St. Mere, together 
with the teſticle torn, and full of clotted blood: ſuch alſo 
ſeem to be the foetus in the abdomen of the woman of Co- 
penhagen, mentioned in the Nev. de In Rep. des Lett. for Sept. 
1685. all the members of which were eaſily to be felt through 
the {kin of the belly, and which ſhe had carried in her belly 
for four years: and the ſeven years gravidation related by 
Dr. Cole. Now granting once the neceflity of a proper 
nidus for the formation of an animalcule into an animal, 
theſe obſervations make it probable, that the teſtes are the 
ovaria appropriated for this uſe : for though the animalcule's 
coming thither in ſuch caſes, may ſeem to be extraordinary, 
and that uſually the impregnation is in utero; yet it may 
be collected from hence, that the cicatriculæ or ova to be 
impregnated, are in teſtibus femineis ; for if they were not 
ſo, the accidental coming of animalcules thither, could not 
make them come forward more than in any other part of 
the body; ſince they cannot be formed and nouriſhed with- 
out a proper nidus, e 

© It is acknowledged, that the foetus in utero, for ſome con- 
Fderable time after conception, has no connection with the 
womb ; that it ſits wholly looſe to it, and is no other than a 
little round egg, with the foetus in the midſt ; which ſends 
forth its umbilical veſſels by degrees, and at laſt lays'hold of 
the uterus, Now, from hence it ſeems evident, that the cica- 
tricula, which is the fountain of the anfmalcule's nouriſh- 
ment, does not ſprout from the uterus, -but has its origin 
elſewhere ; and falls in thither as into a fit foil, from whence 
it may draw nutriment for the growth of the fœtus: elſe 
it cannot be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an im- 
mediate connection with the uterus, from the time of con- 
ception. = 5 
It is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe eggs ſhould be 
impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is no con- 


nexion between the fallopian tubes, and the ovary, for its 


tranſmiſſion ; and for that Dr, Harvey could never diſcover 
any thing of it in utero : but as to the laſt, M. Leewenhocck 
has cleared that difficulty by the diſcovery of innumerable 


animalcula in the tube, or cornua uteri, and thoſe living a 


conſiderable time after coition. And as to the former, we 
ee 411 may 
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may either ſuppoſe that there is ſuch an inflation of the tubæ, 


at the time of coition, as make them embrace the ovaries ; 
and ſuch an approach of the uterus and its cornua, as that 
it may eaſily tranſmit the ſeed into the ovary : or elſe, that 
the ova are impregnated by the animalcules after they deſ- 
cend into the uterus, and not in the ovary. The former 
ſeems probable for this reaſon, that at leaſt a whole cluſter of 
eggs in a hen will be fœcundated by one tread of the cock: 
now this fœcundation ſeems to be in the vitellary, and not 
in the uterus, as the eggs paſs along from day to day: for it 
can hardly be ſuppoſed, that the animalcules ſhould ſubſiſt fo 
long, being ſcattered looſely in the uterus, as to wait there, 
for many days, for the fœcundation of the eggs as they pals 
along, The latter conjecture has this to ſtrengthen it; that 
the animalcules are found to live a conſiderable time in the 
uterus, and that if they ſhould impregnate the ova in the 
ovary itſelf, the foetus would increaſe ſo faſt, that the ova 
could not paſs through the tubæ uteri; but would either 
burſt the ovary, or fall down into the abdomen from the ori- 
fices of the tuba: and from hence probably proceed thoſe 
extraordinary conceptions in the abdomen, out of the uterus. 
See FALLOPIAN tube, — Thus much is urged for the ſyſtem 
ab animalculs, 

The retainers to the ſyſtem of generation ab ove, contend 


that the rudiments of the foetus are laid in the ovary, and |, 


that the female furniſhes the whole matter of the body ; 
which they chiefly ſupport from the conformation in rabbits, 
ſheep, cows, &c. where the vagina of the womb is ſo long, 
and ſinuous, that it is ſcarce poſſible the male ſeed ſhould ever 
arrive within the body of the uterus ; eſpecially in cows, 
whoſe vagina is filled with a thick, viſcid ichor, and the in- 
ner orifice of the womb exactly cloſed : beſide, that the 
thickneſs of the membranes of the ova ſhould ſeem impe- 
netrable to ſo craſs a matter as the male ſeed. Add, that if 
animalcula be found in the male ſeed, which, however, will 
admit of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion and agitation 


of the groſſer particles thereof, which gave riſe to the opi- 


nion being accountable for from the common laws of warm 
fluids) yet are the ſame obſerved in vinegar, pepper, water, 
&c. Add, that it is highly improbable, theſe animalcules 
ſhould contain the rudiments of a future body ; fince their 
large numbers would produce too plentiful an offspring ; in- 
ſomuch that it would be neceſſary for 9999 parts of them to 
be in vain, and periſh : which is contrary to the oeconomy 
of nature in other things. 

Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of this ſyſtem : thus, all 
plants are maintained to ariſe from eggs; ſeeds being no other 
than eggs under another denomination, All oviparous ani- 
mals do unexceptionably ariſe from eggs; which the female 
caſt forth; and it is highly probable, that the viviparous on- 


ly differ from oviparous, in that the females lay and hatch | 


their eggs within themſelves. See Viviearous, and 
OviPAROUS. | 
Againſt this hypotheſis it is urged, that what are uſually call- 
ed ova, or eggs, in women, are no other than little cells, 
or bladders, full of a certain liquor : and how can a drop 
of liquor paſs for an egg? Add that theſe imaginary eggs 
have no proper membrane belonging to them, nor any cover- 
ing but that of the cell; which ſeems ſo inſeparable there- 
from, that when they are diſcharged, it is hard to conceive 
how they ſhould take it with them. And beſide, how ſhould 
they make themſelves a paſſage through the common mem- 
brane wherewith the ovary is inveſted, which is of fo cloſe 
a texture, that it muſt ſeem abſolutely impenetrable by a 
round body of ſo ſoft a conſiſtence, as one of theſe veſicles. 
Laſtly, veſiculæ, in all reſpects perfectly like ova, have been 
found in other parts of the body, where it is apparent. they 
could not ſerve for any purpoſes of generation. Mem. de 
Acad. Royal des Scien. an. 1708, 1709. 


To this it is anſwered, that ova or veſiculz have been actu- 
ally found in diſſections, detached and ſeparated from the 


ovary, and the ruptures in the membrane of the ovary, 
through which they had paſſed, {till viſible. M. Littre even 
obſerved ſome of theſe ſeparated ova ſpread with blood veſ- 
ſels, like thoſe in the yolks of birds eggs. Nay more, the 
ſame author is poſitive, that he ſaw an embryo in one of 
the ova not yet ſeparated ; could diſcern its head, mouth, 
noſe, trunk, and funiculus umbilicalis, whereby it adhered 
to the membranes of the ovary, See EmBRryYOo. But this 


will come to be further conſidered under GENERATION 


9 John F loyer ſtarts a difficulty, which ſeems to preſs equal- 


ly againſt each ſyſtem, taken ſingly : It is fetched from mon- 


ſters: in a mule, for inſtance, which is the production of a 
venereal copula between an aſs, and a mare, the bulk of the 


body partakes of the form of the dam; and the feet, tail, 
and ears of that of the ſire: Hence it is argued, that the 
rudiments of the greater part of the fœtus are laid in the o- 
vum; and that the impregnation either conveys, or changes 
the extremities. If the male ſupplied the animalcula, the ſœe- 


tus ſhould: always be of the ſame ſpecies as the male: if the 


female ſupply it, it ſhould be of her kind; whereas monſters. 
are of both. See MONSTER, | . vi 
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GENERATION of man.—As it is in human ſk; 
gradual proceſs of e has been — that the 
to, and the ſtructure and office of the organs ruired in 
thereto, chiefly examined: what the lateſt naturaliſt, anf 
| 2 have ſettled with regard thereto, is reſerved for = 
* E of gener ation, then, are different in 
exes,— T hoſe, proper to the male, are the penis: : 
cles; the veſiculæ ſeminales ; the vaſa 1 ks va teſti 
ſtatæ, and the vaſa preparantia ; which ſee described each 
under its proper article, PEN IS, TESTICIr &; Hep 
The parts of generation. proper to the female, rs th 
dendum, the clitoris, nymphæ, hymen, uterus fall 5 
tubes, and ovaries, or teſtes. See Genitar, 8 
Nymenz, HyMEN, MaTrix, FAlToPTAN tubes a4 
OvARIES, | Shrew 
The proceſs of generation, ſo far as the male contribute; to 
it, is as follows. The penis being erected by an affuſio f 
blood; as ſhewn under ERECTION ; the plans, at the * 
time tumified ; and the nervous papillæ in the glans any 
rubbed, and highly excited in coitu; an ejaculatory contra 
tion follows, by which the ſeed is preſſed out of the ſeminal 
veſicles; and expelled with ſome force, See N 
EJ AcULAT ION, c. 5 
The proceſs of generation on the part of the female,; 
thus: the clitoris being erected, after the like manner 25 the 
penis in man; and the neighbouring parts all diſtended with 
blood, they more adequately embrace the penis in coitu : and 
by their intumeſcence preſs out a liquor from the glands a- 
— the neck of the womb, to facilitate the paſſage of the 
At the ſame time, the fibres of the womb contracting, 
its mouth (which at other times is extremely cloſe) for the 
reception of the finer part of the ſeed. 
Thus, the ſeed, pregnant with animalcules, is conveyed 
with ſome impetus, into the uterus ; where being retained by 
the convulſive conſtriction of the inner membrane thereof 
and further heated and agitated therein it is prepared to 
impregnate the ovum. | 
During the act of coition, the fallopian tubes growing ſtiff, 
embrace the ovaries with their ſtrong muſculous edges, like 
fingers ; and compreſs them ; till, their mouths being dilated, 
and expanded by this.embrace, force the egg, now ripen'd, 
into their cavities, and gradually drive it forwards by their 
vermicular motion, till at laſt they protrude it into the ca- 
vity of the womb, to meet the ſeed, ſome of the animal- 
cules whereof entering the dilated pores of the glandu- 
lous membrane of the egg, are there retained, nouriſhed, 
grow to its navel, and ſuffocate the reſt of the leſs lively 
animalcula. And thus is conception performed, See Co x- 
CEPTION, | 
Others rather ſuppoſe the ſeed conveyed from the uterus 
through the fallopian tubes to the ova ; and thus take the 
impregnation to be firſt performed in the ovaries: or even in 
the tubz themſelves, the ova and ſeed meeting by the way. 
Others, conſidering the cloſeneſs of the mouth of the womb, 
and the thickneſs of the membranes of the ovaries, judge it 
impoſſible for the ſeed to paſs that way; and therefore ſup- 
poſe it taken up by the veins, which open into the cavity of 
the vagina, or even womb ; where circulating, it ferments 
with the maſs of blood; and hence all the ſymptoms which 
appear in conception, At length it enters and impregnates 
the egg by the ſmall twigs of arteries, which are upon its 
membranes. This fermentation ſwelling the membranes of 
the tubz, they open their cavity, and make room for the 
ova, to pals into the womb, | 
The egg impregnated, and cloſe ſhut up in the womb, ſwims 
in the humours thereof; which growing more and more ſubtil, 
enter the patent pores found on one fide the ovum, diſtend, 
fill, and augment it; and there being till further attenua- 
ted, nouriſh the embryo; thicken and expand the membranes 
of the ovum, eſpecially in that part by which it grew to the 
ovary, and thus form the rudiments of a placenta, 
PLACENTA. | 1 
The ſame cauſes ſtill continuing, and the pores both of the 
placenta, and the membranes being enlarged ; the'egg af 
to fill the cavity of the womb; and at length its 3 
calyx grows to the concave ſurface thereof: and thus 1 E 
navel-ftring, or funiculus formed. - See. funiculus UMBIL 
CAL1s, Oc. See alſo Fok Tus. „ 
This ſyſtem is founded on the ſuppoſition of anima 1 
in the male ſeed. They who ſet them aſide as een 
in generation, account for it thus: the ſeed, erf a 
latile, oily, and ſaline parts, as appears from its feti * 
oleaginous ſubſtance, Ec. being lodged in the wom Zatile 
there further digeſted and exalted z grows yet more 5 the 
' fetid, pungent, and ſtimulating 3' and thus, "adding 10 f 
heat occaſioned by coition, vellicates entene ener m- 
that part, and occaſions a fermentation, and gent N | 
mation; and by that means an extraordinary flux of n 
to that, and the adjacent parts. ce 
By this means they wade become rigid, and fit f the! * 
ovaries, which are alſo heated by the effluvia ot ine 14 


the different 


- 


3 


and the warmth of the parts ſurrounding. Upon this, a | 


reater flux into the ovaries ; till at length, the ova, ſome 

of them at the leaſt, by ſuch greater ſupply of nouriſhment, 
increaſe in bulk ; and as thoſe graſped by the edges of the 
tube, will be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt flux be made 
thereto, will ſooneſt be ripened, fall off, and be receiv- 
ed by the tubz, and conveyed to the womb : where grow- 
ing, after the manner of the ſeeds. of plants, the placenta at 
length takes hold of, and adheres to the uterus ; from which 
time the embryo begins to be nouriſhed after a different man- 
ner. See GESTATION ; fee alſo NUTRITION, CirCU- 
LATION, &c. ; ; 

GENERATION of inſets, ſee the article INSECT, 

GENERATION of plants bears an admirable analogy to that of 
animals, See the proceſs delivered at large under the article 
generation of PLANTS. | 
The parts of generation of plants, are the flowers; and par- 
ticularly the ftamina, apices, farina fœcundans, and piſtils 
thereof. See FLOWER ; ſee alſo STAMINA, FARINA, 


and P18 T 11. a 
GENERATION minerals, or foſſils, ſee Mix ER AL, and 


Foss11. 
GENERATION of muſhrooms, ſee the article MushROOM. 


GENERATION of ſhells, ſee the article SHELL. 


GENERATION of tones, ſee STONE, SPAR, TROCHITES, 


d CRYSTAL. 
G ＋ ERATION, in theology. The Father is ſaid to have 


produced his word, or ſon, from all eternity, by way of ge- 
neration; on which occaſion the word generation raiſes a pe- 
culiar idea: that proceſſion, which is really effected in the 
way of underſtanding, is called generation, by reaſon the 
word, in virtue thereof, becomes like to him from whom 
he takes his original; or as St. Paul expreſſes it, is the figure, 
or image of his ſubſtance, 7. e. of his being and nature. See 
TRINIT I, PERSON, PROCESS10N, Cc. 5 
And hence it is, that the ſecond perſon in the Trinity is 
called the Sen. See Son, FaTHER, Oc. 
GENERATION is alſo uſed, though ſomewhat improperly, for 
genealogy ; or the ſeries of children, iſſued from the ſame 
ſtock. --- Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the book of the generation of Jeſus Chrift, &c. 
The latter, and more accurate tranſlators, inſtead of gene- 
ration, uſe the word genealogy. See GENE ALOGY. 
GzNnEtRATION is allo uſed to ſignify a people, race, or na- 
tion; eſpecially in the literal tranſlations of the ſcripture . 
where the word generally occurs, wherever the Latin has 
generatio : and the Greek, Yee, or Yereors. 
Thus, A wicked and perverſe generation ſeeketh a ſign, 
« c. one generation paſſes away, and another cometh, &c.” 
GenuRATION is alſo uſed in the ſenſe of an age, or the or- 
dinary period of man's life, See AGE. EG ck 
Thus, we ſay, to the third, and fourth generation.---In this 
ſenſe, hiſtorians uſually reckon a generation the ſpace of thirty - 
three years, or thereabouts. See SECULUM. | 
Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred years ; 
which computation appears from the later authors of poli- 
tical arithmetic, to be pretty juſt. See AN N IT v, and 
PoLTTICAL arithmetic. 
GENERIS ſecundi, ſee the article SE UND. 
GENEROSA, a gentlewoman, ſee GENTLEMAN. 
Generoſa is a good addition; and if a gentlewoman be named | 
ſpinſter, in any original writ, appeal, or indictment, ſhe may 
abate and quaſh the fame. 2 Ju. fol. 668. See A DDT ION. 
GENESIS, the firſt book of the Old Teſtament; contain- 
ing the hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt | 
atriarchs. See B1BLE. 05 
The book of Geneſis ſtands at the head of the Pentateuch. 
See PENTATEUCH.---Its author is held to be Moſes : it 
contains the relation of 2367 years; viz. from the begin- 
ning of the world, to the death of Joſeph.- The Jews are 
forbid to read the beginning of Geneſis, and the beginning 
of Ezekiel, beſore thirty years of age. | | 
The Hebrews call this book Bereſchith, in regard it begins 
with that word, which in their language ſignifies in prin- 
cipio, in the beginning. It was the Greeks gave it the 
name Geneſis, Terecis, g. d. production, generation; by rea- 
ſon it begins with the hiſtory of the production, or generation 
of all beings.” See GENERATION. 1 
Cedrenus makes mention of an apocryphal book, entitled the 
little Geneſis, Geneſis parva, containing ſeveral incidents, not 
in the other; ſome of which he has preſerved: particularly, 
that Cain was buried under the ruins of a houſe: that an 
angel taught Abraham the Hebrew tongue: that Maſtiphat, 
prince of the devils, adviſed God to order Abraham to ſacrifice 
his ſon, for a trial of his obedience: that the children of the 
Iſraelites were only caſt into the Nile for ten months, &. 
ENESIS, in geometry, denotes the formation of a line, plane, 
or folid, by the motion, or flux of a point, line, or ſurface. 
See Lixg, and Sur FACE; ſee alſo Po f Nr, FLUXION, 
and Cunys, 38 is Nai | n If | 
Che Genefir, or formation, 2. gr, of a globe, or ſphere, js 
conceived by ſuppoſing a ſemi-circle to revolue upon a right 
line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other; called 


EL [therewith geniculate plants; dee PLANT. 
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its axis, or axis of circumvolution : the motion or re- 
volution of that ſemi- circle, is the geneſis of the ſphere, &c. 
See Axis, SPHERE, GLoePe, &c, 

In the geneſis of figures, &c. the line, or ſurface that moves, 
is called the deſcribent; and the line around which, or accord- 
ing to which the revolution, or motion is made, the den. 
See DESCRIBENT, and DIRIGENT. 


GENET, or Fennet, in the manage, Cc. a ſmall ſized, we!l 


proportioned Spaniſh horſe, See HorsE. 
Some alſo give the term geneta to well made Italian horſes, 


To ride a la GENETTA, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, i c. 


with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the flanks 
of the horſe.- This is deemed a piece of gallantry in Spain, 
but not among us, 


GENETHLIACIX, in aſtrology, perſons who erect horo- 


ſcopes ; or forete] what ſhall befal a man, by means of the 
ſtars which preſided at his nativity, See HoROScOPE, and 
ASTROLOGY, - 

* The word is formed of the Greek , origin, generation, 

nativity. 

The antients called them chaldæi, and by the general name, 
mathematici ; accordingly, the ſeveral civil, and canon laws 
which we find made againſt the mathematicians, only reſpect 
the genethliaci, or aſtrologers. ve" gs 
They were expelled Rome by a formal decree of the ſenate ; 
and yet found ſo much protection from the credulity of the 
people, that they remained therein unmoleſted.---Hence an 
antient author ſpeaks of them as hominum genus quod in civitate 
noſtra ſemper & vetabitur, & retinabitur. See ASTROLOGY. 
Antipater, and Achinapolus have ſhewn that genethliology 
ſhould rather be founded on the time of the conception, than 
on that of the birth. Vitruvius. | f 


GENETHLIACUM, GIZNIZTRTLIAc poem, is a compo- 


ſition in verſe on the birth of ſome prince, cr other illuſ- 
trious perſon : wherein the poet promiſes him great honours, 
advantages, ſucceſſes, victories, Cc. by a kind of prophecy, 
or prediction. | | 
Such is the eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 

Sicelides muſe paulo majora canamus. 
There are alſo genethliac ſpeeches, or orations; made to ce- 
lebrate a perſon's birth day. 


GENEVA, a popular name for a compound water; pro- 


cured from the berries of the juniper- tree, diſtilled with 
brandy, or malt-ſpirits. See WATER and JUN IYER. 


* The word is formed from genewre, the French name of the ju- 
niper-berry. 


GENEVIEVES®, St. Gexevieve, or St. GEN EVIE TVE. 


---Fathers or religious of St. Genevieve, the name of a con- 
gregation of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtin ; 
eſtabliſhed in France, See CANON. | 

The congregation of St. Genivieve is a reform of the Auguſtin 
canons, begun by St. Charles Faure, in the abby of St. Vin- 
cent de Senlis, whereof he was a member, in the year 1618. 
See AUGUSTINES. | | 

The reform ſoon ſpread into other houſes ; particularly that 
of Notre Dame d' Eu, and the abby of St. Genevieve at Paris, 
chiefly by the intereſt of the cardinal de la Rochefoucaut, 
who was choſe abbot thereof in 16193 and in 1621. propoſed 


the reform to the religious of his abby. 


In the year 1634. the abby was made elective; and a general 
chapter, compoſed of the ſuperiors of fiſteen houſes who had 
now received the reform, choſe F. Faure co-adjutor of the 
abby of St. Genevieve, and general of the whole congregation. 
Such were its beginnings, | | | 
It has fince increaſed very much, and now conſiſts of above 
an hundred monaſteries ; in ſome whereof the religious are 
employed in the adminiſtration of the pariſhes, and hoſpitals ; 
and in others, in the celebration of divine ſervice, and the 
inſtruction of eccleſiaſtics in ſeminaries for the purpoſe. 

The congregation takes its name from the abby of St. Genevi- 
eve, which is the chief of the order; and whoſe abbot is the 
general thereof. The abby itſelf took its name from St. Ge- 
nevieve, the patroneſs of the city of Paris; who died in the 
year 512. Five years after her death, Clovis erected the church 
of St. Genevieve under the name and invocation of St. Peter; 
where her relicks are {till preſerved, her ſhrine, viſited, and 
her image carried with great proceſſions and ceremonies, upon 


extraordinary occaſions, as when ſome great favour is to be 


* 


intreated of heaven. 


ſeems to require the former reading. M. Dacier, in a note, 


ſhews that gerere has the ſenſe of r 


| the joints or knots,” which appear 
in the ſhoots of plants. hence botaniſts, call thoſe marked 
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GENIOGLOSSIF, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, pro- 
ceeding inwardly from the fore part of the lower jaw, under 
another called geniohyoidæus; and which, enlarging themſelves, 
are faſtened into the baſis of the tongue. They ſerve to pull 
the tongue forward; and to thruſt it out of the mouth. See 
ToNG vk. | 

The word is formed from 9e, mentum, the chin, and yaowe, 
lingua, the tongue. 

GENIOHYOIDAUSE®, in anatomy, a muſcle of the os 
hyoides, which, with its partner, is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy 
ariſing from the internal parts of the lower jaw- bone, called 
the chin; and dilating themſelves, are ſoon leſſened again, 
and inſerted into the ſuperior part of the fore- bone of the os 
hyoides,--- Theſe pull upwards and forwards the os hyoides, 
and aſſiſt the geniogloſh in thruſting the tongue out of the 
mouth, See Hyo1iDes. 

* The word is formed from yevus, mentum, the chin, and vocals; 
hyoides. 

GENITAL, GENIT ALIS, in medicine, ſomething that 
rclates to generation, See GENERATION, 

Genital parts, denote the parts in both ſexes imployed in the 
affair of generation, otherwiſe called Ast, pudenda, or pu- 
dendum. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
Se. See alſo PENISs, TESTICTE, CLITORIs, HYMEN, Cc. 

GENIT AlL gods, dii genitales, are ſometimes uſed in the an- 

tient Roman poets for thoſe we otherwiſe call indigetes. See 
INDIGETES. 
Auſonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the nerd, 
takes the word in a different manner: the dz genitales he ob- 
ſerves, were not ſuch as were born of human parents, were 
not thus called 9 geniti ex hominibus, but rather becauſe 
they themſelves had begot human children, 

GENITALIA, or GeniTORIES, in anatomy, a name 
ſometimes given the teſtes, or teſticles of man; on account 
of their office in generation. See TESTICLE. 

GENITES, yen71s, or GENITE1, among the Hebrews, 
thoſe deſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of fo- 
reign blood, 

The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſuch of the 
Jews, as were ifſucd from parents who, during the Babylo- 
niſh captivity, had not allied with any Gentile family. 

GENITED, in geometry, ſee GxeNzRATED. 

GENITIVE, the ſccond caſe of the declenſions of nouns. 
See CASE. 

The relation of one thing conſidered as belonging in ſome 
manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive caſe, See Noun. | 

In Engliſh, the genitive caſe is made by prefixing the particle 
of 3 in French, de, or du, Ec. though in ſtrictneſs, there are 
no caſes at all in either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they 
do not expreſs the different relations of things by different 
terminations, but by additional prepoſitions, 

In the Latin, this relation is expreſſed in divers manners: 
Thus we fay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color roſe, 
the colour of a roſe ; opus Dei, the work of God, &c.. 

As the genitive caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and even 
oppoſite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambiguity there- 
from: thus in the phraſe vu/nus Achillis, the wound of Achil- 
lis, the genitive, Achillis, may either ſignify the relation of ſub- 
ject, in which ſenſe it is taken paſſively for the wound Achil- 
les has received ; or the relation of a cauſe, in which ſenſe it 
is taken actively for the wound Achilles has given: thus in 
that paſſage of St. Paul, certus ſum quod neque mors, neque vita, 
Sc. nos poterit ſeparare a charitate Dei in Chriſto, &c. The 
geniiive, Dei, has been taken by interpreters in two different 
ſenſes : ſome giving it the relation of object, and underſtand- 
ing the paſſage of the love which the elect bear to God in Jeſus 
Chriſt, whereas others give it the relation of ſubject, and ex- 
plain it of the love which God bears the elect in Jeſus Chriſt. 
In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked after a 
manner very different from that of the Greek and Latin; for 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed is varied; in 
the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the alteration, 

GENITURA, GNITURE, a name, which ſome authors 
give to the ſeed ; both that of the male, and female. See 
SEED, and PE1MOGENITVURE, Oe. 

GENIUS, a good, or evil ſpirit, or dæmon, whom the 
antients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to direct his birth, ac- 
company him in life, and to be his guard. See D MON. 
Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the name genius was 
given to the god who had the power of doing all things, deum 


ui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerendarum ; which Voſhus, | 


de Idolol. rather chuſes to read genendarum, who has the power 
of producing all things; by reaſon Cenſorinus frequently uſes 
gerere for gignere. 5 
Accordingly, St. Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, relates, from 
Varro, that the genius was a god who had the power of gene- 
rating all things; and preſided over them when produced. 
Feſtus adds, that Aufuſtius ſpake of the genius as the Son of 
God, and the Father of men, who gave them life; others, 
however, repreſented the genius as the peculiar or tutelary god 
meaning of the word. 


The antients had their genzz 


of each place: And it is certain, the laſt is the moſt uſual | 


4 


of nations, of cities, 'of. provin- 
3 


GEN 


ces, &c, Nothing is more common | . 
ſcription on medals, GENIUS Pop — pes ing in. 
of the Roman people: or, GEN10 Por. ROM. to en 
eo the 3 people. | e UNE Bening 
n this ſenſe, genius and lar were the fa ing; as,; 
fect, Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they "mw ; 805 1 
22 PENAT Es. a La. 
he Platoniſts, and other eaſtern philoſ 
genii to inhabit the vaſt region, - — of e * 
earth and heaven. They were a ſort of intermediate orig 
who did the office of mediators between gods 6 wa, 
They were the interpreters and agents of the gods: *. 
municated the wills of the deities to men; and the 9 _ 
and vows of men, to the gods. As it was unbecoming ü 
majeſty of the gods to enter into ſuch trifling — K Hy 
became the lot of the genii, whoſe nature was a mean Tc * 
the two; who derived immortality from the one and 2 
from the other; and who had a body framed of _ = y 
ter. Moſt of the philoſophers, however, held that the T5 
particular men were born with them, and died; that 4 
AE er of oracles partly to the death of the genii. 

The heathens who conſidered the gent as the guardian (ir! 

particular perſons, believed « ety they Non _ Bo 
flicted at all the good and ill fortune that befel their wards 

They never or very rarely appeared to them ; and then A's 

in favour of ſome perſon of extraordinary virtue or di nit 

They likewiſe held a great difference between the geni; of a 

ferent men; and that ſome were much more powerful than 

others; on which principle it was, that a wizzard in Appian 
bids Anthony keep at a diſtance from Octavius, by — 

. cri genius was inferior to, and ſtood in awe of that of 

vius. 

There were alſo evil genii, who took a pleaſure in perſecuting 

men, and bringing them evil tidings : ſuch was that in Pater- 

culus, &c, which appeared to Brutus the night before the bat- 

3 * e Theſe were allo called /arve, and lemures, 
GEN1Us is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of the 

ſoul conſidered as it thinks or judges. See Sour, &c. 

Thus we ſay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an elevated 

genius, a narrow confined genius, &c,—ln the like ſenſe we 

allo lay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &c. 
GENIUS is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe for a natural ta- 

lent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another, 

In which tenſe we fay, a genius for verſe; for the ſciences, Ec. 
GENSD'ARMERTIE, fee GEN DARM RRV. 
GENSD*'ARMES, ſee the article GEN DARM ES. 
GENTIAN, a medicinal root, the product of a plant of 

the ſame name: which the antients, to render it the more 

conſiderable, denominated from Gentius, king of Illyria, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the ad- 
| mirable virtues thereof, | 

The root gentian is of a yellowiſh colour, and intolerably bit- 

ter ; is ſometimes as thick as the arm, but more commonly 

divided into branches no bigger than the thumb: its ſtem grows 

ſeveral feet high, being very ſmooth and gloſly, though di- 

vided by knots from ſpace to ſpace, out of which arile the 

leaves, which reſemble thoſe of plantain. Its flowers, which 
likewiſe accompany the knots, are yellow: and its ſeed, flat, 
round, ſmooth, and light. 

This root is held excellent againſt poiſons, and even againſt 

the plague, It ſtands at the head of ſtomachics, watm- 

ing and ftrengthening the ſtomach, and helping digeſtion. It 
is ſudorific, and uſed with ſucceſs in intermitting fevers, 
whence ſome call it the European quinaguina ; and is allo an 
ingredient in treacle. Externally it is-uſed for wounds, 

The plant effects moiſt places, and is found common 
enough in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans. It is called 
by botaniſts, gentiana vulgaris major, ellebari alb! * The 

Gentians growing in England are rather Gentianellg. 

The root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thickneß, 

free from earth, and furniſhed with five little branches or 1 5 

and, if poſſible, that which is dryed by the air, Which * 

tinguiſhable by the colour, it being blackiſh within fide, wi 

dried in the oven; and of a golden yellow, when in tho al. 
GENTIAN water, ſee the article WATER. 7M 
GENTILE, GenT1L15, /a-pagan, or perſon who 

falſe gods. See Ipo l, PAGAN, Go, &c ide 

The Hebrews applied the name ) gentergnations, unn 

people of the earth, who were not [{raelites or H * 8 

Some will have it, that the Gentiles were thus called in une 

tradiſtinction to the Jews, by reaſon theſe latter have 73 tiles 

law to obſerve in matters of religion, wheres FX 1X0 
have only the natural law 3 hence they are cal 5 * tate | 
quia ſunt uti geniti fuerunt, becauſe they remain a5 
of nature. | CHILD oy TI ri 
The Jews apply the denomination Gentiles much as wy 
- Rians do that of infidels,—St. Paul is called the decor, cd, 
7 | lation he firſt gave him.“ 
file of the Gentiles, which appe lee, I mag; 
Rom. xi. 13. As I am the apoſtle of the Gent! noch 
<5. nify mine office.” Wt gn oor ot RE eogic- 

The — of the Gentiles to chr iſtianity , bad dl Ne, 

| ted in the Old Teſtament, as it was accompii Gee 


GEN 


i. 18. Xili. 47, 48. xxvili. 28. Rom. i. 5. iii. 29, 
2 50 25. Eph. 2 11. Revel. xi. 2. as 2, , 
GunTIbLE, GENTILIs, in the Roman Jaw and hiſtory, a 
name which ſometimes expreſſes thoſe whom the Romans other- 
wiſe called Barbarians : whether they were allies of Rome, 
or not. In which ſenſe the word occurs in Ammianus, Au- 
ſonius, and the Notitia Imperii. 

GENTILIS was alſo uſed in a more peculiar ſenſe, for all ſtran- 
ers, or foreigners, not ſubject to the Roman empire; as we 
ſee in the Throdoſian code, in the title de nuptiis gentilium, 
where the word Gentiles ſtands oppoſed to Provinciales, or the 
inhabitants of the provinces of the empire. 
The word is likewiſe uſed in this ſenſe in the Greek; but was 
not introduced either into that, or the Latin tongue, till after 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed ; it being taken from ſeripture. 
GENT LEMANST, a perſon of noble birth, or deſcended of a 
family which has long bore arms. See NOBEL E, and Ag MS. 


* The word is formed of the French gentillomme, or rather of 
gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and the Saxon man, 
d. honeftus, or honiefto loco natus.— The ſame fignification has 
= Italian genti/huome, and the Spaniſh Hidalgo, or hijo dalgo, 
that is, the ſon of ſomebody, or of a perſon of note — If we 
go farther back, we ſhall find gentleman originally derived from 
the Latin gentilis homo, which was uſed among the Romans 
for a race of noble perſons of the ſame name, born of free 
or ingenuous parents, and whoſe anceſtors had never been ſlaves 
or put to death by law.— Thus Cicero, in his Topics, Gen- 
tiles ſunt, qui inter ſe eodem funt nomine ab ingenuis oriundi, 
guorum majorum nemo ſervitutem ſervivit, qui capite non ſunt 
diminuti, &c. Some hold that it was formed from gentile, 
3. e. pagan, and that the antient Franks, who conquered Gaul, 
which was then converted to chriſtianity, were called gentiles 
by the natives, as being yet heathens.—Others relate, that 
towards the declenſion of the Roman empire, as recorded by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, there were two companies of brave 
ſoldiers, the one called gentilium, and the other /cutariorum 3 
and that it was hence we derived the names gent/eman and 
eſquire. See ESQUIRE. This ſentiment is confirmed by 
Paſquier, who ſuppoſes the appellation gentiles and ecuytrs to 


being to the gentiles and ſcutarii, who were the braveſt of the 
ſoldiery, that the principal benefices and portions of lands 
were aſſigned. See BENEFICE. - The Gauls obſerving, 
that during the empire of the Romans, the ſcutarii and gen- 
tiles had * beſt tenements, or appointments of all the ſol- 
diers on the frontiers of the provinces, became inſenſibly ac- 
cuſtomed to apply the ſame names, gent ilbommes, and ecuyers, 
to ſuch as they found their kings gave the beſt proviſions or 
appointments to. Paſg. Rech. I. 2. c. 15. 


anceſtors have been freemen, and have owed obedience to 
none but their prince: on which footing, no man is a gentle- 
man who is not born ſo. 


Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above yeo- 


YEOMAN. 


In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addition for 
a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The addition of knight is ver 
antient, but that of eſquire or gent/eman, rare, before 1 Hen. V. 
See ADDITION. ; 
 GenTLEMAN ꝝſber of the black rad, ſee BL A C k. 
GENTLEMEN of the bed- chamber, ſee BED-CH AMBER. 
GENTLEMEN of the chapel, are officers, whoſe duty and at- 
tendance is in the royal chapel ; being in number thirty-two: 


of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the performance of divine ſervice. 
See CHAPEL, Foes. 
One of the firſt twelve is choſen for conſeſſor of the houſhold, 
whoſe office it is to read prayers every morning to the houſhold 
ſervants ; to viſit the ſick; examine, and prepare commu- 
nicants, and adminiſter the ſacraments, 
Another, well verſed in muſick, is choſen firſt organiſt ; 
who is maſter of the children to inſtruct them in muſick, 
and what is neceſſary for the ſervice of the chapel: a ſecond 
1 an organiſt: a third a lutaniſt; and a fourth a 
violiſt. ' 
There are likewiſe three vergers, ſo called from the ſilver 
rods they uſually carry in their hands, being a ſerjeant, yeo- 
man, and groom of the veſtry: the firſt attends the dean, 
and ſub-dean, finds ſurplices, and other neceſſaries ſor the 
chapel: the ſecond has the whole care of the chapel, keeps 
the pews, and ſeats the nobility and gentry : the groom has 
is attendance within the chapel door, and looks after it. 

CENTLEMEN of e, þ See Honour, 
GENES MEN e 2 PENSIONER. 

„the act of bowing, or ing j 
or rather, of kneeling down. hors ee 


The jeſuit Roſweyd, in his Onomaſticen, ſhews that genu- 
flexia 


u, or kneeling, was a very antient cuſtom in the church ; 
and even under the Old T nt diſpenſation : and that 
this practice was obſerved throughout all the year, except- 
* on Sundays, and during the time from Eafter to Whit- 
untide, when kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 


Others have ſhewn, that th a of 
days had obtained Tom th e cuſtom of not kneeling on Sun- 
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See Plal. ii. 8. II. ii. 2. Joel ii. 29. Matth. viii. 11. xii, 18. 


have been tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery; it 


In ſtrictneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentleman is one whoſe 


men; ſo that noblemen may be properly called gentlemen. See 


twelve whereof are prieſts, and the other twenty called clerks 


he time of the apoſtles ; as appears 


G E N 


from St. Irenæus. and Tertullian: And the Æthiopic church, 
ſcrupulouſly attached to the antient ceremonies, ſtill retains 
that of not kneeling at divine ſervice. The Ruſſians eſteem it 
an indecent poſture, to worſhip God on the knees, Add, 
that the Jews uſually prayed ſtanding. Roſweyd gives the 
reaſons of the prohihition of genuflexion on Sundays, Ec. 
from St. Baſil, Anaſtaſius, St. Juſtin, &c. 

Baronius is of opinion that genuflexion was not eſtabliſhed in 
the year of Chriſt 58; from that paſſage in As xx. 36, 
where St. Paul is expreſly mentioned to kneel down at 
prayer ; but Saurin ſhews that nothing can be thence con- 
cluded, | 
The ſame author remarks, that the primitive chriſtians carried 
the practice of genrflexion ſo far, that ſome of them had 
worn cavities in the floor where they prayed : and St, Jerom 
relates of St. James, that he had contracted a hardneſs on 
his knees, equal to that of camels. 


GENUS, Kind, in logicks and metaphyſicks, is that which 


has ſpecies under it ; or, it 1s the origin, and radix of divers 
ſpecies, joined together by ſome affinity or common relation 
between them, See SPECIES. 

Genus is a nature, or idea, ſo common and univerſal, that it 
extends to other general ideas, and includes them under it, 


See GENERAL. 


Thus, animal is ſaid to be a genus, in reſpect of man, and 
brute, in regard man and brute agree in the common na- 
ture and character of animal: fo a right- lined figure of four 


ſides, is a genus, in reſpect of a parallelogram, and a tra- 


pezium; and ſo likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſpect of ſubſtance 
extended, which is body; and thinking ſubſtance, which 
is mind. | 
A good definition, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of genus, and 
difference, See DEFINITION, and DIFFERENCE, 
In the general, genus may be ſaid to be a claſs of a greater 
extent than ſpecies ; and which is not convertible therewith. 
For though we may ſay, that all body is ſubſtance ; yet it 
cannot be ſaid all ſubſtance is body. 

Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the genus, may likewiſe 
be ſaid of the ſpecies under it; e. gr. whatever is ſaid of ens, 
being, will equally hold of the body. | | 
The ſchoolmen define the genus logicum to be an univerſal 
which is predicable of ſeveral things of different ſpecies ; and 
divide it into two kinds; the one, ſummum, which is the 
higheſt or moſt general, and has nothing above it to reſpect 


as a genus ; the other ſubaltern, which they likewiſe call ne- 
dium. | 


G EN Us-ſummun is that which holds the uppermoſt place in its 


claſs, or predicament ; or that which may be divided into 
ſeyeral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reſpe&t of other 
ſpecies placed below it. See PREDICAMENT. 

Thus in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
ſubflance has the place and effect of genus ſummum, and is 


redicated of all the things contained in that claſs ; for both 


lato, and man, and animal, and even ſpirit, are properly 
called ſubſtance. | 


Accordingly there are as many ſumma genera, as there are 
claſſes of predicaments or categories. See CATEGORY. 


Subaltern GEN us is that which being a medium between the 


higheſt genus, and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes conſider- 
ed as a genus, and ſometimes as a ſpecies. | 
Thus bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies ; when 
to a crow, and eagle, or the like, a genus. 

Genus, again, is divided into remotum, remote, where be- 
tween it and its ſpecies, there is another genus; and proxi- 
mum, or next, where the ſpecies is immediately under it; 
as man, under animal. 


GEN us is alſo uſed for a character, or manner, applicable to 


every thing of a certain nature, or condition—In which 
ſenſe it ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers ſciences ; as 
muſic, rhetoric, botany, anatomy, c. e. gr. 


GEN US, GEN DER, in botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral plants, agreeing in ſome one common cha- 


racter in reſpect of the ſtructure of certain parts; whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. See PLANT. 

The diftribution of plants into genera, and ſpecies, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to eaſe the memory, and prevent its being 


oppreſſed, and overburdened with an infinity of different names, | 


The knowledge of a genus, comprehends, in a kind of mi- 
niature, that of all the plants belonging thereto ; each be- 


ing denominated from - ſome circumſtance, common to the 


whole kind, to fave the embarraſs of ſo many particular 


names, 


Something like this, even the common people do, eſpecially 


in the inſtance of ranunculas: but in moſt other plants the 
difficulty js infinitely greater, as it is hard to find any thing 


in common among them, whereon to found their genus, 
Hence botaniſts differ as to the manner of regulating theſe 
enera, und the characters whereon they are to be eftabliſhed ; 
r. Ray's diſtribution, ſee under the article PLANT. 


One of the lateſt, and beſt writers, Monſ. Tournefort, af- 


ter a long and accurate diſcuſſion, has choſe, in imitation of 
Geſner, and Columna, to regulate them by the lowers, and 
fruit donſidered together; ſo that all plants, which bear a re- 
ſemblance in thoſe two reſpects, are of the ſame genus : after 
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which the reſpective differences as to root, ſtem, or leaves] planet, „ 


make the different ſpecies, or ſub-diviſions. See SPECIES. 
Mr. Ray made ſome objections to this diſtribution z which 
grew into a conſiderable controverſy between the two. au- 
thors. The queſtion was, whether the flowers and fruits 
were ſufficient to eſtabliſh genera, and to determine whether 
a plant was of this genus, or that? 
The fame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind of 
genus, or claſs, which is only regulated by the flowers: he 
obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above fourteen 
different figures of flowers; which, therefore, are all that 
are to be retained in the memory; ſo that a perſon who has 
a plant in flower, whoſe name he does not know, will imme- 
diately ſee what claſs it belongs to in the Element of botany - 
the fruit appearing ſome days afterwards, determines its genus 
in the ſame book ; and the other parts give its ſpecies. 
It is a wonderful eaſe to the memory, to have only fourteen 
figures of flowers to retain, and by means hereof to be in- 
abled to deſcend to ſix hundred' and ſeventy three genera, 
which comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
ſix ſpecies of plants; which is the number of thoſe yet 
known by land and ſea. 

Genus, in muſick, by the antients, called genus melodie, is a 
certain manner of ſubdividing the principles of melody, i. e. 

the conſonant intervals, into their concinnous parts, See 
INTERVAL, ConcoRD, and ConCiNNovs, 
The moderns, conſidering the octave, as the moſt perfect 
interval, and that whereon all the other concords depend in 
the preſent theory of mulick ; the diviſion of that interval 


is conſidered as containing the true diviſion of the whole ſcale. 


See Ocrave, and SCALE. 

But the antients went to work ſomewhat differently : the 
diateſſaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they ad- 
mitted as concord ; and therefore they ſought firſt how that 
might be moſt concinnouſly divided ; from which they con- 
ſtituted the diapente, or fifth; and diapaſon, or octave. 
The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root or founda- 
tion of the ſcale; what they call the genera, kinds, aroſe from 
its various diviſions; and hence they defined the genus modu- 
landi, the manner of dividing the tetrachord, and diſpoſing 
its four ſounds as to ſucceſſion. See ET RACHOR D. 

The genera of muſic were three, viz. the enharmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic: the two laſt whereof were variouſly 
ſubdivided ; and even the firſt, though it is commonly 
reckoned to be without any ſpecies, yet different authors 
have propoſed different diviſions under that name, though 
without giving particular names to the ſpecies, as was done to 
the other two. See SPECIES. | 

For the character, Cc. of the ſeveral genera, ſee ENH a R- 
Monic, CHROMATIC, and DIA TONIC, 

The parts, or diviſions of a diateſſaron they called the dia- 
ftems of the ſeveral genera, upon which their differences de- 
pend ; and which in the enharmonic are particularly called 
the die/is, and ditonum ; in the chromatic, the hemitonium, 
and triemitonium ; and in the diatonic, the hemitonium, or 
limma, and the tonus. | 
But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſhed the genera, 
there are other different intervals, or ratio's which conſtitute 
the colores generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, chromatic, 
and diatonic. Add, that what is a diaſtem in one genus, is a 
ſyſtem in another. See DIASTEM, SYSTEM; ſee allo 
DIAGRAM. | 


GEN us, in rhetorick.— Authors diſtinguiſh the art of rheto- | 


rick, as alſo orations, or diſcourſes produced thereby, into 
three genera, or kinds: demonſtrative, deliberative, and ju- 
diciary. | 
To the demonſtrative kind belong panegyricks, genethliacons, 
epithalamiums, funeral harangues, &c. See each under its 
head, PANEGYRIC, EPITHALAMIUM, &c.,—To the 
deliberative kind belong perſuaſions, diſſuaſions, commenda- 
tions, &c.—To the judiciary kind belong defences, and accu- 
ſations, See RHETORIC, ORATI1ION, Ce. 
Gus, in algebra. — The antient algebraiſts diſtributed that 
art into two genera, or kinds; the legiſtic, and ſpecious, See 
Loc is TI, and SPECIOUS. - 
Grnvus, in anatomy. — The genus nervoſum, or nervous kind, 
called alſo the nervous em, is an expreMion, pretty frequent 
among authors; ſignifying the nerves, conſidered as an aſ- 
ſemblage or ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diſtributed throughout 
the body, See Nerve, and SIMILAR part. | 
Tobacco contains a deal of ſharp, cauſtic ſalt, proper to cauſe 
irritations in the nervous kind: vinegar, taken in too great 
quantity, incommodes the nervous kind. | 
GEOCENTRIC, in aſtronomy, is applied to a planet, or 


its orbit, to denote it concentric with the earth ; or, as ha- 


ving the earth for its centre, or the ſame centre with the 


earth, 

All the planets are not geocentric : the moon alone is proper- 

ly geocentric. See PLANET, Moon, Oc. | 
GEOCENTRIC l/atituds of a planet, is its latitude ſeen from 

the earth ; or the inclination of a line conneRing the planet 

and the earth ; to the plane of the earth's (or true) ecliptic. 

Or, it is the angle, which the aforeſaid line (connecting the 
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lar to the plane of the ecliptic. See LAN I 9 Perpendica. 

Thus, in Tab. Aftronom. fig. 40. the angle v 7 . 

ſure of that planet's geocentric latitude, when the N 
7, and the angle ef Y, the meaſure of j earth is in 


ek of j 
is in t. SeeLATITUuDE. t. when the earth 


GEOCENTRIC place of a planet, is th Thy 
pears to us, from the i J ſappoling . * 
or, it is a point in the ecliptic, to which a dh ſee 7 
the earth is referred, See PLAcE, and Hzr10, NO Nh 

GEODASIA*, that part of practical err. 
teaches how to divide, or lay out lands, or fields . witch 
e 2 GEOMETRY. OT 

| e word is Greek nd 

and Jaiw, divide, 1 divide. N or Nos 

GroD #5sIA is alſo applied by ſome to all the o 
1 2 — performed in the field. 

t is more uſually called ſurveying, wh ; 
ſuring of lands, ede de day ba — 3 N 
1 e eee 

italis defines geodæ ſia the art of meaſuri 
ſolids, not by imaginary right lines, as 1 * — 
but by ſenſible and viſible things, as by the ſun's 15 "05554 D 

GEOGRAPHICAL mile, is the minute, or beck be Mw 
degree of a great circle. See MILE, and DROR "441 hn 

GEOGRAPHICAL table, ſee the article Map 

GEOGRAPHYYA®, the doctrine or knowledge of the 
both as in itſelf, and as to its affections; or a deſcr; oh, 
the terreſtrial globe, and particularly of the known {ou p 
table part thereof, with all its parts. See EARTH _ 

* The word is Greek, yeoypage, formed of 55, terr, 

and ypape, ſcribo, I write, I deſcribe. ML a, 

Geography makes a branch of mathematic ; 
kind 5 in that it conſiders the earth, and =p" Ay 25 
pending on quantity, and conſequently meaſurable, viz bs 
figure, place, magnitude, motion, celeſtial appearances & 
with the ſeveral circles imagined on its ſurface, See Ma. 
n 

eography is diſtingui rom coſmograph 
the whole: this latter conſidering = 9 
— heaven and earth. See Cos xo RAPHx. : 

rom topography, and chorography, it is diſtinguiſhed as 
the whole from a part. See ToPOGRAPHY, 9 
GRATHY. 
Golnitz conſiders geography as either exterior, or interior: 
but Varenius more juſtly divides it into general, and ſpecial ; 
or, univerſal, and particular, | 

General, or univerſal GEOGRAPHY, is that which conſiders 
the earth in general, without any regard to particular coun- 
tries; or the affections, common to the whole globe, as its 
figure, magnitude, motion, land, ſea, &c, See Gros, 

Special, or particular GEOGRAPHY, is that which conſiders the 
conſtitution of the ſeveral regions, or countries; their bounds, 
figure, &c, with the mountains, foreſts, mines, waters, plants, 
animals, &c, therein : as alſo their climates, ſeaſons, heat, 


he mea. 


terra, earth, 
perations of geo· 


tants, arts, foods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, religion, 
policy, cities, &c. | | 
Geography is very antient ; at leaſt the ſpecial part thereof: 
for the antient writers ſcarce went beyond the deſcription 
of countries. | EY 
It was a cuſtom among the Romans, after they had conquer- 
ed and ſubdued any province, to have a map, or painted re- 
preſentation thereof carried in triumph, and expoſed to the 
view of the ſpectators. See Map. 
Hiſtorians relate that the Roman ſenate, about a hundred years 
before Chriſt, ſent geographers into divers parts, to make an 
accurate ſurvey and menſuration of the whole globe; but 
they ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth part thereof. : 
Before them Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phenicians 
to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa, which they 
accompliſhed in three years : Darius procured the Ethiopic 
ſea, and the mouth of the Indus to be ſurveyed : and Plin 
relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Aſia, to 
two geographers, Diognetus, and Bæton, to meaſure and de- 
ſcribe the roads; and that from their itineraries the writers 
of the following ages took many particulars. Indeed, this 
may be obſerved, that whereas moſt other arts are ſufferers 
by war, geography and fortification alone are impro 
thereby. 
The £44 however muſt needs have been exceedingly defec- 
tive ; as a great part of the globe was then unknown 3 par- 
ticularly all America, the Wonder parts of Europe, F 
Aſia; with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magellanica : 3c” 
they were ignorant of the earth's being capable of being 
ſailed round, of the Torrid Zone's being habitable, Oc. -A 
The principal writings on this art, among the wn f al 
Ptolemy's eight books: among the moderns, Johannes 3 
2 Boſco 45 Sphæra, with 33 2 Weiz Lr 92 
- Geopgraphia, and Hydregraphia Reformata * VN <1 
jy. Tore de nk 5 in his Mundus M. * 
maticus ; and above all Varenius's Geographia gener alis, cht 


Jans additions to which may be added 8 t's 
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weather, diſtance from the equator, &c. And their inhabi- | 
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GEO 
Sturmius's Compendium Geo- 


| hie generalis : 
Elementa Geographe g in his Elementa Ma- 


graphicum and Wolfius's Geographia, 

on MAN CV, GCOMANTIA, a kind of divination, 

performed by means of a number of little points, or dots, 

made on paper, at random; and conſidering the various lines 

and figures, which thoſe points preſent ; and thence forming 

a judgment of futurity, and deciding any queſtion propoſed. 
See DIiVvINATION, 

* The word is formed of the Greek yy, terra, earth; and 

2/162, divination ; it being the antient cuſtom to caſt little 


pebbles on the ground, and thence to form their conjectures; 
inſtead of the points now made uſe of. 


Polydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of divination per- 
formed by means of clefts or chinks made in the ground; 
and takes the Perſian magi to have been the inventors there- 
of De Invent, Rer. lib. 1. c. 23. : 

GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a relation to geo- 
metry. Sce GEOMETRY. 8 
Thus we fay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 
geometrical ſtrictneſs, a geometrical conſtruction, geometrical 
demonſtration, c. See DEMONSTRATION, Cc. 
Geometry itſelf ſeems to leads us into errors: after once re- 
ducing a thing to geometrical conſideration, and finding that it 
anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are pleaſed with 
the certainty and agreeableneſs of the demonſtrations, and 
apply the geometry further and further, till we often out-run 
nature. Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed : that 
all compoſitions of muſic, wherein the concords are the moſt 
rigidly obſerved, are not agreeable : that the moſt exact aſtro- 
nomical computations do not always foretel the preciſe time 
and quantity of an eclipſe, Se. 

The reaſon is, that nature is not a mere abſtra&t ; mechanical 
levers, and wheels are not geometrical lines and circles, as 
they are often ſuppoſed to be : the taſte for tunes is not the 
ſame inall men ; nor at all times in the ſame man : and as 
to aſtronomy, there is no perfect regularity in the motions of 
the planets ; their orbits hardly ſeem reducible to any fixed, 
known figure. | 

The errors, therefore, we fall into in aſtronomy, muſic, me- 
chanicks, and the other ſciences to which geometry is applied, 
do not properly ariſe from geometry, which is an infallible 
ſcience ; but from the falſe miſ-application of it. Malebr. 
Recher. de la Ver. © .* 

GEOMETRICAL cenſtruction of an equation, is the contriving 
and drawing of lines and figures, whereby to demonſtrate 
the equation, theorem, or canon to be geometrically true. 
See CONSTRUCTION of equations, 


GEOMETRICAL line, or curve, called alſo algebrazc line or 


curve, is that wherein the relation of the abſciſſes to the 
ſemi-ordinates may be expreſſed by an algebraic equation. 
See algebraic CURVE. 
Thus, ſuppoſe in a circle, Tab. Geometry, fig. 52. A B=a 
A P=x P M=y; then will ÞP Bz==a—zx, and conſequently, 
fince P M?=A P. PB, y*=ax—a*®. — Again, ſuppoſing 
P C=x, A C= P M—y ; then will M Cz—P Cz—P Mz, 
that is, a*—x*=y*, Tab, Anal. fig. 8. See EQuaT1on. 
Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, orders, or gen- 
ders, according to the number of the dimenſions of the equa- 
tion that expreſſes the relation between the ordinates and 
the abſciſſes; or which amounts to the ſame, according to 
ns number of points in which they may be cut by a right 
ine. 
Thus, a line of the firſt order will be only a right line: 
thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be the circle, 
and the conic ſections ; and thoſe of the third, or cubic 
order, will be the cubical and Neilian parabolas, the ciſſoid of 
the antients, Cc. See CIRCLE, Conic /efim, PARA- 
BOLA, Ciss01D, Ec. 
But a curve of the firſt gender (becauſe a right line cannot 
be reckoned among the curves) is the ſame with a line of 
the ſecond order; and a curve of the ſecond gender, the 
fame with a line of the third order; and a line of an infi- 
niteſimal order is that, which a right line may cut in infi- 
nite points; as the ſpiral, cycloid, the quadratrix, and every 
line generated by the infinite revolutions of a radius, See 
INE, 
However, it is not the equation, but the deſcription, that 
makes the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geometrical 
line, not becauſe it may be expreſſed by an equation, but 
becauſe its deſcription is a poſtulate: and it is not the ſim- 
plicity of the equation, but the eaſineſs of the deſcription, 
which is to determine the choice of the lines for the con- 
ſtruction of a problem. The equation, that expreſſes a pa- 
rabola, is more ſimple than that which expreſſes a circle; 
and yet the circle, by reaſon of its more ſimple conſtruction, 
3 admitted before it. "WM." 
he circle, and the conic ſections, if you regard the di- 
menſions of the equations, are of the ſame order, and yet 
te circle is not numbred with them in the conſtruction of 
problems, but by reaſon of its ſimple deſcription is depreſſed 
to a lower order, viz. that of a right line ; ſo that it is not 
"MProper to expreſs that by a circle, which may be expreſſed 
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by a right line: but it is a fault to conſtruct that by the 
conic ſections, which may be conſtructed by a circle. 

Either, therefore the law muſt be taken from the dimenſions 
of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and ſo the diitinction 
be taken away between plane and ſolid problems: or the 
law muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly obſerved in lines of ſu- 
perior kinds; but that ſome, by reaſon of their more ſimple 
deſcription, may be preferred to others of the ſame order, 
and be numbred with lines of inferior orders, 

In conſtructions that are equally geometrical, the mot fimple 
are always to be preferred: this law is ſo univerſal as to be 
without exception. But algebraic expreſſions add nothing to 
the ſimplicity of the conſtruction ; the bare deſcriptions of 
the lines here are only to be conſidered ; and theſe alone were 
conſidered by thoſe ceometricians, who joined a circle with a 
right line. And as theſe are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction 
becomes eaſy, or hard: and therefore it is foreign to the na- 
ture of the thing, from any thing elſe to eſtabliſh laws a- 
bout conſtructions. See ConsTRUCTI1ON, 

Either, therefore with the antients, we muſt exclude all lines 
beſides the circle, and perhaps the conic ſections, out of geo- 
metry ; or admit all according to the ſimplicity of the de- 
ſcription : if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, we 
might, by its means, divide an angle in any given ratio : 
would- you therefore blame thoſe, who would make uſe of 
this line to divide an angle in the ratio of one number to 
another, and contend that this line was not defined by an 
equation, but that you muſt make uſe of ſuch lines as are 
defined by equations? See TrkANSCENDENTAL, 

If, when an angle were to be divided, for inſtance, into 
1001 parts, we ſhould be obliged to bring a curve defined 
by an equation of above an hundred dimenſions to do the bu- 
ſineſs ; which no body could deſcribe, much leſs underſtand ; 
and ſhould prefer this to the trochoid, which is a line well 
known, and deſcribed eaſily by the motion of a wheel, or 
circle, who would not ſee the abſurdity ? | 
Either therefore the trochoid is not to be admitted at all in 
geometry, or elſe in the conſtruction of problems, it is to be 
preferred to all lines of a more difficult deſcription ; and the 
reaſon is the ſame for other curves. | 

Hence, the triſſections of an angle by a conchoid, which 
Archimedes in his Lemma's, and Pappus in his Collections, 
have preferred to the invention of all others in this caſe, 
muſt be allowed good, ſince we mult either exclude all lines, 
beſide the circle, and right line, out of geometry, or admit 
them according to the ſimplicity of their deſcriptions ; in 
which caſe, the conchoid yields to none, except the circle. 
Equations are expreſſions of arithmetical computation, and 
properly have no place in geometry, except fo far as quanti- 
ties truly geometrical (that is, lines, ſurfaces, ſolids and pro- 
portions) may be ſaid to be ſome equal to o:hets : multipli- 
cations, diviſions, and ſuch fort of computations are newly 
received inte geometry, and that apparently contrary to the 
firſt deſign of this ſcience; for whoever conſiders the con- 
ſtruction of problems by a right line and a circle, found by 
the firſt geometricians, will eaſily perceive, that geometry 
was introduced, that we might expeditiouſly avoid by draw- 
ing lines the tediouſneſs of computation. | 

It ſhould ſeem therefore, that the two ſciences ought not to 
be confounded : the antients fo induſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed 
them, that they never introduced arithmetical terms into geo- 
metry ; and the moderns by confounding both, have loſt a 
deal of that ſimplicity, in which the elegancy of geometry 
principally conſiſts. Upon the whole, that is arithmetically 
more ſimple which is determined by more ſimple equations; 
but that is geometrically more ſimple which is determined 
by the more ſimple drawing of lines; and in geometry, that 
ought to be reckoned beſt, which is geometrically moſt 
ſimple. | 


GEOMETRICAL locus, or place, called alſo ſimply, locus. See 
Locus. 


GEOMETRICAL medium, ſee the article ME DiuM. 
GEOMETRICAL ofculum, ſee EVOLUT A, and OscuLuM. 
GEOMETRICAL pace, is a meaſure conſiſting of five feet. 
See Pack, and FoorT. | | 
GEOMETRICAL plan, in architecture, ſee PLAN, 
GEOMETRICAL plane, ſee the article PLANE. 
GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, is a ſeries of quantities, in con- 
tinued geometrical proportion, i. e. increaſing or decreaſing in 
the ſame ration. SeeRaT10, | 1 158 | 
Thus, e. gr. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128: 729, 
243, 81, 27, 9, 3, 1, are geometrical progreſſions. See 
Geometrical PROGRESSION. 
GEOMETRICAL proportion, called alſo abſolutely and ſimply, 
J wire z is a ſimilitude or identity of ratio's. Sec 
AT10. 3s | 
Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in geometrical pro- 
portion: ſo 8, 4, 30 and 15 are geometrical proportionals. 
See PRxoroꝝ TON. | 
GEoMETRICAL ſcale, ſee Draconar ſcale. 
GEOMETRICAL ſolution of a problem, is when the problem 
is directly ſolved. according to the ſtrict principles and rules 
of geometry; and by lines that are truly geametrical. See 
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In this ſenſe we ſay, geometrical ſolution, in contradiſtinction 
to a mechanical, or inſtrumental. ſolution, where the pro- 
blem is only ſolved by ruler, and compaſſes, See MxchA- 
NICAL. 


The fame term is likewiſe uſed in oppoſition to all indirect, 


and inadequate ſolutions, as by infinite ſeries's, Cc. See S- 
RIES, IE 

We have no geometrical way of finding the quadrature of 
the circle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean pro- 
portionals: mechanical ways, and others, by infinite ſeries's, 
we have. See QUADRATURE, DUPLICATION, and 
PRoPURTIONAL, 5 

The antients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at 


the triſſection of an angle, and the finding out of two mean 


proportionals by a right line, and a circle, Afterwards they 
began to conſider the properties of ſeveral other lines, as the 
conchoid, the ciſſoid, and the conic ſections, and by ſome 
of theſe endeavoured to ſolve thoſe problems. At length, 
having more thoroughly examined the matter, and the conic 
ſections being received into geometry, they diſtinguiſhed geo- 
metrical problems into three kinds, v:z. | 
19 Plane ones, which deriving their original from lines on a 
plane, may be folved by a right line, and a circle. See 
PLANE, 
29 Solid ones, which are ſolved by lines deriving their 
original from the conſideration of a bh, that is, of a cone. 
See SOLID, | 
3» Linear ones, to the ſolution of which are required lines 
more compounded, See LINEAR. 
According to this diſtinftion, we are not to ſolve ſolid pro- 
blems by other lines than the conie ſections; eſpecially if no 
other lines but right ones, a circle, and the conic ſections 
muſt be received into geometry, 


But the moderns advancing much farther, have received in- | 


to geometry all lines that can be expreſſed by equations; and 
have diſtinguiſhed according to the dimenſions of the equa- 
tions, thoſe lines into kinds ; and have made it a Jaw, not 
to conſtruct a problem by a line of ſuperior kind, that may 
be conſtrued by one of an inferior kind, See Gr 0M E- 
TRICAL line, | 

GEOMETRICAL ſquare, ſee the article SQUARE. 

GEOMETRICAL table, ſee the article Pl AIN table. 

GEOMETRICALLY preportionals, are quantities in continual 
proportion ; or which proceed in the ſame conſtant ratio; as 
6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, &c, See PROPORTIONALS. 
They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to equidifferent 
quantities; which are called, though ſomewhat improperly, 
arithmetically proportionals, See arithmetically PROPOR- 
TIONAL. 

GEOME TRV“, the ſcience, or doctrine of extenſion, or 
extended things; that is, of lines, ſurfaces, and folids, See 
LINE, SURFACE, and SOLID. | 

* The word is Greek, y<wusJerz, formed of n, terra, earth, and 
pE1ezev, metiri, to meaſure ; it being the neceſſity of meaſur- 
ing the earth, and the parts and places thereof that gave the 


firſt occaſion to the invention of the principles and rules of this] 


art ; which has fince been extended and applied to numerous 


other things; inſomuch that geometry, with arithmetic, are 


now the general foundation of all mathematics. See Ma- 
THEMATICS. | 


Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or branches ; 
planimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ſtereometry. See 
each under its proper article, PLANIMETRY, ALTIME- 
TRY, LONGIMETRY, and STEREOMETRY, | 
Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into theoretical, or ſpecula- 
tive, and practical. | 
The firſt contemplates the properties of continuity ; and de- 


monſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, called theo- 


rems, See THEOREM. | 
The ſecond applies thoſe ſpeculations and theorems to parti- 
cular uſes in the ſolution of problems. See PROBLEM. 


Speculative Geometry, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into ele- 


mentary, and ſublime. 

Elementary, or common GeomETRY, is that employed in the 
conſideration of right lines, and plain ſurfaces, and ſolids 
generated therefrom, See PLAIN, Cc. 

Higher, or ſublime GEOMETRY, is that employed in the con- 
fideration of curve lines, conic ſections, and bodies formed 
thereof, See Curve, e. | 
Herodotus, lib, ii. and Strabo, lib. xvii. aſſert the Egyptians 
to have been the firſt inventors of geometry; and the annual 
innundations of the Nile to have been the occaſion; for that 
river bearing away all the bounds and land-marks of mens 
eſtates, and covering the whole face of the country, the peo- 
ple, ſay they, were obliged to diſtinguiſh their lands by the 
conſideration of their figure, and quantity; and thus by ex- 
perience and habit, formed themſelves a method, or art, 
which was the origin of geometry. — A farther contempla- 
tion of the draughts or figures of fields thus laid down and 
plotted in proportion, might naturally enough lead them to 
the diſcovery of ſome of their excellent and wonderful pro- 
| 2 which ſpeculation continually improving, the art 
ecame gradually improved, as it continues to do to this day. 
Joſephus, however, ſeems to attribute the invention to the 
2 
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Hebrews: and others among the antients make 
inventor. Polyd. Vergil. de Invent. Rer. 1 the 
The province of geometry is almoſt infinite: few l 
but may be repreſented to the imagination by line; 
—— they ſtraight become = geometrical con ideration 
ing geometry alone that makes compariſo 1 
— Ls of — See LINE. 2 . and finds the 
Aſtronomy, muſic, mechanics, and, in à word all 
ſciences which conſider things ſuſceptible of more and is 
i. e. all the preciſe and accurate ſciences, may be referred 
geometry : for all ſpeculative truths conſiſting only in ” 
relations of things, and in the relations between thoſe * : 
tions, they may be all referred to lines. Conſequences oa 
be drawn from them; and theſe conſequences, again, bei 
rendered ſenſible by lines, they become permanent ies 
conſtantly expoſed to a rigorous attention, and examinatio ? 
and thus we have infinite opportunities both of hour 
into their certainty, and purſuing them farther, Sr Ab 
and SCIENCE. ? 
The reaſon for inſtance, why we know fo diſtinQly, ang 
mark ſo preciſely, the concords called oave, fifth, Fourth 
Sc. is, that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds by lines, ; 2 
by chords accurately divided ; and that we know that the 
chord, which ſounds Octave, is double of that which it make; 
octave withal ; that the fifth is in the ſeſquialterate ratio, or 
as three to two; and ſo of the reſt. : 
The ear itfelf cannot judge of founds with ſuch preciſion; its 
judgments are too faint, vague, and variable to form a ſcience 
The fineſt, beſt tuned ear, cannot diſtinguiſh many of the 
differences of ſounds ; whence many muficians deny any ſuch 
differences; as making their ſenſe their judge, Some, for 
inſtance, admit no Akerence between an octave and tees 
ditones : and others, none between the greater and lefler tone; 
the comma, which is the real differente, is inſenſible to them 
and much more the ſciſma, which is only half the comma, ; 
It is only by reaſon, then, that we learn, that the length of 
the chord which makes the difference between certain ſound, 
being diviſible into ſeveral parts, there may be a great number 
of different ſounds contained therein, uſeful in muſic, which 
yet the ear cannot diſtinguiſh, Whence it follows, that had 
it not been for arithmetic and geometry, we had had no ſuch 
thing as regular, fixed muſic ; and that we could only have 
ſucceeded in that art by good luck, or force of imagination, 
i. e. muſic would not have been any ſcience founded on incon- 
teſtable demonſtrations : though we allow that the tunes com- 


of our idee, 


poſed by force of genius and imagination, are uſually more 


agreeable to the ear, than thoſe compoſed by rule. See 
Sound, Tune, GraviTy, Concoxp, Ee. 

So, in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and the diſ- 
tance of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, or point 
it is ſuſtained by, being ſuſceptible of plus and minus, they 
may both be expreſſed by lines; whence geometry becomes 
applicable hereto ; in virtue whereof, infinite diſcoveries have 
been made, of the utmoſt uſe in life. See BALLANCE, &c. 
Geometrical lines and figures, are not only proper to repreſent 
to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, or be- 
tween things ſuſceptible of more and leſs; as ſpaces, times, 
weights, motions, '&c, but they may even repreſent things 
which the mind can no otherwiſe canceive, e. gr. the relations 
of incommenſurable magnitudes, See IN COMMENSURABLE, 
We do not, however, pretend, that all ſubjects men may 
have occaſion to enquire into, can be expreſſed by lines, There 
are many not reducible to any ſuch rule : thus, the knowledge 
of an infinitely powerful, infinitely juſt God, on whom all 


things depend, and who would have all his creatures execute 
his orders, to become capable of being happy, is the principle 


of all morality, from which a thouſand undeniable conſe- 
quences may be drawn, and yet neither the principle, nor the 
conſequences can be expreſſed by lines, or figures. Malebr. 
Recher. de la Ver. T. ii. 1 
Indeed, the antient Egyptians, we read, uſed to expreſs - 
their philoſophical, and theological notions by geometrica 
lines. In their reſearches into the reaſon of things, they * 
ſerved, that God, and nature affect perpendiculars, paralle , 
circles, triangles, ſquares, and harmonical propor ay f 
which engaged the prieſts and philoſophers to repreſent t 3 i 
vine and natural operations by ſuch figures: in . * 
were followed by Pythagoras, Plato, Sc. Whence that 2 
ing of Beethius, nullum divinorum ſcientiam ays@peTpInet att 
gere poſſe. See PLATONIC, PYTHAGOREAN, &c. * 
But it maſt be obſerved, that this uſe of geometry among . 
antients was not ſtrictly ſcientifical, as among us; 5 5 a 
ſymbolical : they did not argue, or reduce things an pr 4 af 
ties unknown from lines; but repreſented or de * a 
things that were known. In effect, they were not w 2 
means or inſtruments of diſcovering, but images or © 


ters, to preſerve, or communicate the diſcoveries M 


SYMBOL, and Hi8ROGLYPHIC., _ | 
„ The Egyptians, (Gale obſerves) uſed geometrical wi 
<« not only to expreſs the generations, mutations, a ef the 
c tions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, 5 cen- 
< ſpirit of the univerſe, who diffuſing himſelf from as 
ce tre of his unity, through infigite _— 25 7 * 
« yades all bodies, and fils all ſpace, But of all other * 
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« they moſt affected the circle, and triangle; the firſt, as GEOSCOPYS, a kind of knowledge of the nature, and qua- 
« heing the moſt perfect, ſimple, capacious, &c, of all fi- lities of the ground, or ſoil; gained by viewing, and con- 


e gures: whence Hermes borrowed it to repreſent the divine ſidering it. See 8011. 

« nature; defining God to be an intellectual circle or ſphere, * The word is formed of the Greek yy, earth, and oxo7s, I 
« whoſe centre is every where, and circumference no where.“ ſee, view. | 

See Kerch, Oedip. Ægyptiac. and Gale Phil. General. lib. i. | Geoſcopy is only conjectural; but its conjectures are very well 


grounded, 

Tbe antient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, [GERESOL, in muſic, one of the clefs. See Crt, 

in compariſon of the modern. It only extended to right lines GERFALCON, or GyRFALCoN, a bird of prey, of a 
and curves of the firſt order, or conic ſections ; whereas into ſize between a vultur and an hawk; and of the greateſt 
the modern geometry new lines of infinitely more and higher ſtrength next the eagle. See FALCON, and HAW E. 
orders are introduced. See CUuRyE, GERM, ſee the article GER MEN. : | 

The writers, who have cultivated and improved geometry, | GERMAN, in matters of genealogy, ſignifies whole, entire, 
may be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, and thoſe of | or own, 

the ſublimer geometry. Germani quaſi eadem ſtirpe geniti, Feſt, Hence, 

The principal writers of elements, ſee enumerated under the | Brother Gxx man denotes a brother both by the father's and 
article ELEMENTS. mother's fide ; in contradiſtinction to uterine brothers, &c. 
Thoſe of the higher geometry are Archimedes, in his books ds | who are only ſo, by the mother's fide. See BROTHER. 
Sphera Cylindro, and Circuli Dimenſione; as alſo de Spirali- Coufins GERMAN are thoſe in the firſt, or neareſt degree ; be- 
bus, Conoidibus, Spheroidibus, de Quadratura Parabolæ, and ing the children of brothers or ſitters. See Covsin, Cc. 


Arenarius : Kepler, in his Stereometria Nova; Cavelarius, in Among the Romans we have no inſtance of marriage between 
his Geometria Indiviſibilium ; and Torricellius, de Salidis Sphe- couſins german before the time of the emperor Claudius ; when, 
ralibus; Pappus Alexandrinus, in Collectionibus Mathematicis ; they were very frequent. See MARRIAGE. 


Paulus Guldinus, in his Mechanics and Statics ; Barrow, in | Theodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere penalties, even 
his Lectiones Geometrice ; Huygens, de Curculi Magnitudine ; fine, and proſcription, See ConSANGUINITY, 


Bullialdus, de Liners Spiralibus; Schooten, in his Exercita- GERMAN acacia, = ACACIA. 
times Mathematice ; de Billy, de Proportione Harmonica ; GERMAN bezoar, BEZZOAR. 
Lalovera, de Cycloide; Fer. Erneſt. Com. ab Herbenſtein, in | GERMAN black, See BLACK. 
Diatome Circulorum; Viviani, in Exercit. Mathemat. de For- GERMAN coins, Coin. 
matione, and Menſura Fornicum ; Bap. Palma, in Geomet, Ex- GERMAN compaſſes, COMPASSES: 
ercitatione. and Apoll. Pergæus, de Sectione Rationis, GERMAN empire, &c. ſce Eur IRE, Cc. 


For practical geometry, the fulleſt and compleateſt treatiſes are | GERMAN flute, ſee the article FLUTE. 
thoſe of Mallet, written in French, but without the demon- GERMAN language, ſee TEUTONiC, and LANGUAGE. 
trations : and thoſe of Schwenter, and Cantzlerus, both in GERMAN meaſures, 3 See $ MxAsuRkE. 
High-dutch,—In this claſs are likewiſe to be ranked Clavius's, | GERMAN montes, Money. 
Tacquet's, and Ozanam's Practical Geometries ; de la Hire's GERMEN, or GER M, that part of a ſeed which germinates, 
Ecole des Arpenteurs ; Reinholdus's Geodæſia; Hartman Bey- | i. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt, for the production of a 
er's Stereometria ; Voigtel's Geometria Subterranea, all in | new plant. See SEED. 
High-dutch; Hulſius, Galileus, Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and Botaniſts call it the plume, ſee PL ME] ſee alſo PLANT, 
Ozanam, on the ſector, &c. SEED, and GERMINATION, 

Characters in GEOMETRY, 2 "I $ CHARACTER. GERMINATION, the act of germinating ; that is, of a 


Spherical GEOMETRY, SPHERICAL, plant's ſprouting, or ſhooting in the ground. See PLAN, 
CEOPONIC, ſomething relating to agriculture, See | and GERMEN. 


AGRICULTURE, Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, and | Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſenſe ; ſo as likewiſe 
Pliny, are ſometimes called geoponic writers. See GEoR-| to include the ſhooting of leaves, bloſſoms, branches, flow- 


GIC. ers, fruits, and ſeeds. See SEED, LEAr, FLOWER, 
St, GEORGE, a name whereby ſeveral orders, both mili- | BRAN COH, Cc. 


tary and religious, are denominated. It took its riſe from a The modern philoſophers have been very attentive to the ger- 
faint, famous throughout all the eaſt ; called by the Greeks, mination of plants, as well as the formation of the chick 
: Meyanouap]up, q. d. great martyr. in the egg. See PLANT. 
On ſome medals of the emperor John, and Manuel Comneni, The progreſs of germination has been very accurately obſerved 
we have the figure of St. George armed, holding a ſword, or by the curious Malpighi, in the ſeed of a gourd, The day 
javelin in one hand, and in the other, a buckler, with this | after it was committed to the ground, he found the outer-coat 
P or integument a little tumid, and in its tip there appeared a 
inſcription, an O, and therein a little A, and TE—-TIOC, mak- — clefe or aperture, through which the plume or gem was 
O een. 
ing O ATIOZ TEOPTIOE, O Holy George, He is generally The ſecond day, the outward coat, or ſecundine was much 
repreſented on horſe-back, as being ſuppoſed to have frequently ſofter, the inner torn'and corrupted, the plume, or plantule 
engaged in combats in that manner, ſomewhat longer and more tumid, and the beginning of the 
He is venerated throughout Armenia, Muſcovy, and all the | roots ſhewed themſelves. 
countries which adhere to the Greek rite: from the Greek, The third day, the outer ſecundine was become duſky, and 
his worſhip has long ago been received into the Latin church; | the leaves of the plantule inflated /; and the root or radicle had 
and England and Portugal have both choſe him for their pa- | made itſelf a paſſage through the ſecundines, near the former 
tron ſaint, See PAT RON. aperture; the plume, or ſtem, as alſo the ſeed leaves being 
St, GEORGE is particularly uſed for an Engliſh order of knights ; | now grown much bigger. 
more commonly now called the order of the garter. See On the ſixth day, more of the ſeed leaves had broke through 
Gar TER, | Mm the ſecundines, and were found thicker and harder ; the root 
Our king Edward VI. out of a ſpirit of reformation, made | having now emitted a great number of fibres, and the ſtem 
ſome alterations in the ceremonial laws, and habit of the | grown a finger's length. 
order, that the Romiſh faint might have leſs ſhare therein. | The following days, the roots till ſhot further, other roots 
Aff firſt commanded that the order ſhould no longer be ariſing from them, and others from theſe; and the ſtem, in 
e or 


175 der of St. George, but that of the garter. its progreſs, grew hollow, or fiſtulous, and the ſeed leaves 
”_= of St. GEORGE,---There have been various orders un-] broader and greener. | 
r this denomination, moſt of which are now extinct; par- | About the twenty-firſt day, the plant ſeemed compleat ; from 


ticularly one founded by the emperor Frederic III. in the year | which time the ſeed leaves began to droop, and at length died 
. . to guard the frontiers of Bohemia and Hungary againſt Wax. See SEMINAL Leaves. | 

L e ks, --- Another called St. George of Alfama, founded | GERON TES®, in antiquity, a kind of judges, or magiſtrates, 
5 za 1 of Arragon.— Another in Auftria and Carin- in antient Sparta, anſwering to what the Areopagites were at 


regis d another in the republic of Genoa, till ſubſift- | Athens, See AREoPAGITE. 
Oc. | 


Relis: * The word is formed of the Greek e, which ſignifies old 

J ee of the order of St. GrxorRGE. Of theſe there are di- man. Whence alſo the words gerontic, ſomething belonging 

rs orders, and congregations; particularly canons regular of to an old man; and geronticon, a famous book among the mo- 

t. George in Al 3 4 N dern Greeks, containing the lives of the antient — A The 
ms 2 ga, at Venice, eſtabliſh'd by two noble Vene- 4 Fox Gas : 
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ear 1404. . | ſenate of gerontes was called gery/ia, that is, aſſembly or coun- 
; inttitute in Sicily, 9%, Another congregation of the ſame att af ld mien. | | 
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GEORGIC* ; 0 roſs, ſee the article CR Os s. | The gerontes were inſtituted by Lycurgus: their number, ac- 
ing of the gros omething that relates to the culture, or till- cording to ſome, was twenty-eight ; and according to others 
ag gray See AGRICULTURE, thirty-two. They governed in conjunction with the king, 
the Great 5 rrowed from the Latin georgicus, and that of | whoſe rims they were intended to balance, and to watch 
opero, 1 ae e 2 terra, earth, and epyaount, over the intereſts of the people. | 
e georgies of V 3 Of ef per, opus, work. None were to be admitted into this office under ſixty years of 


on the ſubject ü „ compoſed by that poet | age, and they held it for life. They were ſucceeded by the 
GE- 


. Ephori. See EP HORI. 
or. J. No LXIX. | pnort | 4L1 
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GERUNDS®, in grammar, a ſort of tenſe, or time of the infi- 
nitive mood; like to the participle, but indeclinable. See 
Moop, and INFinITIVE. 

* The word is formed of the Latin gerundivus, and that from 

the verb gerere, to bear. 

The gerund expreſſes not only the time, but alſo the manner 
of an action; as, he fell in running poſt. 
It differs from the participle, in that it expreſſes the time, 
which the participle does not. See PARTICIPLE. 
And from the tenſe properly ſo called, in that it expreſſes the 
manner, which the tenſe does not. See TENS E. 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature and 
character of the gerunds : it is certain, they are no verbs, nor 
diſtin moods of verbs, in regard they do not mark any judg- 
ment, or affirmation of the mind, which is the eſſence of a 
verb.—And beſide, they have caſes, which verbs have not. 
See VERB. 
Some therefore will have them to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe 
ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the verb : on this footing they 
denominate them verbal nouns, or names formed of verbs, and 
retaining the ordinary regimen thereof. See Noun. 
Thus, ſay they, tempus ęſt legendi libros, or librorum, is as 
much as to ſay, tempus eft Tz legere libros, vel librorum. But 
others ſtand up againſt this deciſion, 

GESSERIT--quamdiu, ſee QUampiv ſe bene geſſerit. 

GESSES, in the furniture belonging to an hawk. See JEs- 


SES. 

GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child ; 
or the interval between conception, and delivery. See DE- 
LIVERY ; ſee alſo FotTus, and Cox cEPT ION. 

Gs TAT IO is alſo a term in the antient medicine, uſed for a 
ſort of exerciſe, by us called carriage. See EXERCISE. 

It conſiſted in making the patient ride on horſe-back, or in a 
chariot, or a boat; or even in rocking him in his bed, if he 
could not indure a more violent agitation. 

Aſclepiades firſt brought frictions, and geſtation into practice. 
— The deſign of ge/tation was ro recover ftrength after a fe- 
ver, c. was gone. 

GESTICULATION, the making of affected, indecent, 
or unſuitable geſtures, or in too great number. See GEs- 
TURE. 

Geſticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. See ACTION. 
GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to ſignify ſome 
idea, or paſſion of the mind. See MoTiox, Passiox, &c. 
Quintilian defines geſture, totius corporis motus & conformatio. 
Geſtures are a kind of natural language which ſupplies the uſe 
of ſpeech in thoſe naturally dumb. The Mimes and Panto- 
mimes were great proficients in the ſtyle of geſture. See 

Miu E, and PANTOMIME. 
Geſture conſiſts principally in the action of the hands, and 
face. See ACTION, and PRONUNCIATION. 

GHEMARA, ſee the article GE MARA. 

GIAGH, or JZuH ACR, a cycle of twelve years, in uſe among 
the Turks and Cathayans. See CYCLE. 

Each year of the giagh bears the name of ſome anima]: the 
firſt, that of a mouſe; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; the 
third, of a lynx, or leopard; the fourth, of a hare; the fifth, 
of a crocodile ; the ſixth, of a ſerpent ; the ſeventh, of a 
horſe; the eighth, of a ſheep; the ninth, of a monkey; the 
tenth, of a hen; the eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of 
a hog. 

They alſo divide the day into twelve parts, which they call 
giagbs; and diſtinguiſh them by the names of the ſame ani- 
mals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, and is divided 
into eight keh, as many as there are quarters of hours in our 
day. 

GIANT, Tryas, a man of extraordinary, enormous ſtature 
and bulk. See STATURE. 

The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much con- 
troverted among the learned. Travellers, hiſtorians, and re- 
lations, both ſacred and profane, furniſh various inſtances 
thereof; a great part of which, naturaliſts and antiquaries ſet 
aſide. 

Thoſe among the ant ients who ſpeak of giants, as hiſtorians, 
and affirm there were ſuch things, are Cæſar, de Bello Gal- 
lico, I. i. Tacitus, de Morib. Germanor. & Annal. I. ii. Flo- 
rus, I. 3. c. iii. St. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, I. xv. c. g. and 
Saxo Grammaticus, at the end of his preface: among the 
moderns, Hieron, Magius, M:ſcellan. de Gigantibus, Chaſſag- 
nonus de Gigantibus, Kircher Mund. Subterran. I. viii. ſect. ii. 
c. 4. and ſo many others, that Stephanus in his notes on Saxo 
Grammaticus, affirms nothing can be more extravagant than 
to deny, or allegorize the authorities we have thereof. 

Mr. Derham obſerves, that though we read of giants, before 
the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, Numb. xiii. 
33. yet it is highly probable, the ſize of man has always been 
the ſame from the creation ; for as to the Nephilim, Gen. vi. 
the antients vary about them; ſome taking them for monſters 
of impiety, atheiſm, rapine, tyranny : and as to thoſe, Numb. 
xiii, which were evidently ſpoke of as men of a gigantick ſize, 
it is probable the fears of the ſpies might add thereto. 


Be this as it will, it is manifeft that in both theſe places giants | 


are ſpoken of as rarities and wonders of the age, not of the 


common ftature ; and ſuch inſtances we have had in all ages ; | 


2 


excepting ſome fabulous relations ; ſuch as 
of ITheutobocchus, who is ſaid to have been du 


1613. and to have been higher than the trophi S UP anno 
ſix feet long: and no better we ſuppoſe the — agiar twenty. 


we take to be that 


ve been, 


which Ol. Magnus gives an account of in his fifth book, ſuch 
3 WC 


as Harthen and Starchater among the men: 
women, reperta eft, (faith he) ee 3 the 
mortua, induta chlamyde purpurea, longitudinis cubitery rx 
titudinis inter humeros quatuor, Ol. Mag. Hip. l. v n 50%. 
But, as for the more credible relations of Goljah (whoſe hy 
was fix cubits and a ſpan, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. which, a © NEIght 
to biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat above eleven feet ey 
of Maximinus the emperor (who was nine foot h; 1510 
others in Auguſtus and other reigns, af about the ne up 
to which might be added the dimenſions of a ſkeleton gl 
lately in the palace of a Roman camp near St. Albans þ BY 
inſcribed Marcus Antoninus ; of which an account 1 
by Mr. Cheſelden, who judged by the dimenſions of the "iy 
that the perſon was eight foot high. Philgſ. Tranſa@. No. 
For theſe antique examples and relations, we ſay the ; 
be matched, nay outdone, with modern examples ; 11 I 
we have divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. in Hit. #thin 1 
c. 2. ſet. 22. Magius, Conringius, D. Hakewel, and * 
which laſt ſpeaks from Nannez, of porters and archers . 
ing to the emperor of China, fifteen foot high ; and jr 
from Purchas, of ten and twelve foot high, and more 8 
that learned author's Apolog. p. 208. : 
GIBBOUS, in medicine, is uſed to denote a perſon bunch 
hump-backed. See VER TEBRA,. wy 
That part of the liver out of which the vena cava ariſes, i; al0 
called the gibbous part. See LIV ER. 
G1BBovUs is alſo uſed in reference to the enlightened parts of the 
moon, while ſhe is moving from full to the firſt quarter, ang 
from the laſt quarter to full again; for all that time the dit 
part appears horned, or falcated, and the light one bunched 
out, convex, or gibbous, See PHAsEs, and Moo. 
GIBELINS, GiBELLINns, or GiB®LLtNG, a famous 
faction in Italy, oppolite to the Guelphs., See Guzrey, 
The Guelphs, and Gibelins ravaged, and laid waſte Italy for 
a long ſeries of years; ſo that the hiſtory of that country, for 
the ſpace of two centuries, is only a detail of their mutual 
violencies, and mortal wars. 
We have but a very obſcure account, of their origin, and the 
reaſon of their names: the generality of authors afirm, that 
they aroſe about the year 1240, upon the emperor Frederic 
the IId's being excommunicated by pope Gregory the IXth. 
That prince, ſay they, making a tour among the cities of Italy, 
gave the name Gibelins to ſuch as he found well affected to 
him ; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who adhered to the pope, 
But as to the reaſon, and ſignificat ion of thoſe words, there is 
a deep filence ; Gibelin might poſſibly be formed of gebictir, 
imperator; whence gebieteriſch, imperioſe. Of gebieter, the 
Italians might make, by corruption, gibelin; ſo that Gibelns, 
in this light, ſhould be the ſame with mperialits, or ſuch as 
followed the emperor's party, _ 
By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two fiftions 
aroſe ten years before; though till under the ſame poye, and 
emperor. 
Other hiſtorians relate, that Conrad IIId marching into Italy, 
in the year 1139. againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, count of 
Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, called to is 
aſſiſtance Guelph duke of Bavaria; and that one day when the 
two armies were ready to join battle, the Bavarians cried out 
in High- dutch, hie, Guelph! or, as others fay, in Flemiſh, 
hier, Guelph! that is, here, Guelph! and that the Imperialifs 
anſwered, on their fide, with the words hie, or bier, Gibelin! 
here, Gibelin ! calling the emperor by the name of the place 
where he had been bred. 
Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140. between Henry 
the proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and Conrad tit 
IIId duke of Suabia ; the two princes being preparing to en- 
gage near the town of Winſberg, the Bavarians began to ch 
out, Guelph which was the name of duke Henry's x 
and the partiſans of the emperor, Weibelingen, the name 0 
the place where that prince was born and bred in the _ 
of Wirtenberg, whoſe ſurname he bore : from which Wet 
belingen, the Italians at length formed Gibelin. 0] 
This account is confirmed by Martin Cruſius: inittum Gi 4 
linz ( Mibelinæ a patria Conradi regis) & Welfice et 
nis. Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word, ſays Cruſius, # 
riſe to gibellingue, and that to gibelling, Gibelins, 3 
Platina, on the other hand, aſſures us, that the name a 
lins aroſe from that of a German at Piſtoys ; whoſe . 
named Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to the oppoſite h e f 
the two brethren, it ſeems, bearing an irreconc le G 4 
Others maintain, that the emperor gow the appellation V fig 
lins to thoſe of his party, om. 2 erman word 6. om, 
nifying ridge, or top; by reaſon the empire feu. 
333 of a — fon on the ridge, which Jo m 


a-top. 5 57 ee | 
Karus, a learned canon of Straſbourg, in the you! 3 
perors of the houſe of Brunſwick, 1s of the _ Gulf, 
| above related: in a battle, ſays he, between We 39 27 
and Frederic, the army of the firſt crying out, 5 4 


i / the ſecond commanded his, to cry out, hie, Gi- 
11 ie, Shell / the name of his birth place; and the 
French and Lombards aſking the ſignification of thoſe words, 
they were anſwered, that by Welf was meant the pope's par- 
ty ; and by Gibeling, the emperor's, 
Yet others contend, that the word Gibelin is only a ſoftening 
of the word gibertin, or guibertin ; and that it aroſe from 
Guibert, an anti-pope, ſet up by the emperor Henry IIId, in 
the year 1080, 4a San. Propyl. Maii, p. 198. 
Maimbourg, in his Hiſt. de la Decad. de l Emp. advances 

other opinion: the two factions, and their names, ſays he, 
. ſe from a quarrel between two antient and illuſtrious houſes, 
2 confines of Germany, that of the Henry's of Gibe- 
ling and that of the Guelfes of Adorf: which account ap- 

ars the moſt probable of them all. 
GIBET*®, a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon noto- 
rious criminals after 2 8 hung in irons, or chains; 
in terrorem. See GALLOWS. | 
* pas yl 8 gibet, properly denotes what we call gal- 
labs: it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the Arabic gibel, 
mount, elevation of ground; by reaſon gibets are uſually placed 
ills, or eminences. ; f 4 
GIBLETS? the offalls, or entrails of a gooſe ; including the 
heart, and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c, 5 
* The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of goblets, from the French 
beau, mouth-full. 2 Rt 
Giblzts make a conſiderable article in cookery : they boil gib- 
lets, ſtew giblets, make ragoos of giblets, giblet-pies, &c. 
GIGANTIC, ſee the article G Ax r. ; 
F. Bouhours relates, that one of the artifices of the Indian 
Bramens conſiſts in perſuading the ſimple people, that the gods 
eat like us; and that they may bring them ſtore of victuals, 
they repreſent thoſe gods as of a gigantic ſize, and above all, 

ive them a huge tun belly. ; i 
GIGANTOMACHIA®, the battle of the giants againſt 

the fabulous gods of the antient heathens. 

® The — is Greek y:ſes]opaxin, formed of yiyas, yiyar- 
7G, giant, and payn, combat, of poet, bugno, fight. 
ſeveral of the poets have compoſed gigantomachia's : that of 

Scarron is the fineſt of all his pieces. : 
GIGG#, G16 4, or J 10, in muſic and dancing, a gay, briſk, 

ſprightly, compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as well as the 

allemand, which is more ſerious. See DANCE. ; 
* Menage takes the word to ariſe from the Italian giga, a muſi- 
cal inſtrument mentioned by Dante. 
GILBERTINES, an order of religious, thus called from 
St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln, who 

founded the ſame, about the year 1148. 

Antiently, none were received into it but married people: the 

monks obſerved the rule of St. Auguſtin ; and were accounted 

canons ; and the nuns that of St. Benedict. 

The founder erected a double monaſtery, or rather, two dif- 

ferent ones, contiguous to each other, the one for men, the 

other for women, but parted by a very high wall. 

The order, afterwards, conſiſted of ten ſuch monaſteries: all 

which were ſuppreſſed at the general diſſolution of monaſtic 

orders under king Henry VIII. | 


pany, 

The word is formed from the Saxon gildan, to pay, becauſe 
every man was gildare, i.e. to pay ſomething towards the 
charge and ſupport of the company. See Cour axr, and 
FraTERNITY. Hence alſo our Guild-hall, 9. d. the hall of 


the ſociety or fraternity, where they meet and make orders and 
laws among themſelves. See GuiLp-Hall. 


The original of gilds, or guilds, is thus related: it being a law 
amongſt the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old 
ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be committed; cer- 
tain neighbours entred into an aſſociation, and became bound 
for each other, either to produce him who committed an of- 
tence, or to make ſatisfaction to the injured party : this, that 
they might the better do, they raiſed a ſum of money among 
themſelves, which they put into a common ſtock ; and when 
one of their pledges had committed an offence, and was fled, 
then the other nine made ſatisfaction out of this ſtock, by 
rg of money, according to the offence, See FR AN K- 
edge. 
Becauſe this aſſociation conſiſted of ten families, it was called 
a decennary : and from hence came our fraternities. See DE- 
CENNIER, 
Enel as to the direct time when theſe gilds had their origin in 
15 and, there is nothing of certainty to be found; ſince 
J were in uſe long before any formal licence was granted 
to them for ſuch meetings. 


| Edward the third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, granted 
Fuce to the men of Coventry, to erect a merchant's gild and 
raternity, of brethren and ſiſt 


ers, with a maſter, or warden ; 
and that they might found ch | | 


works ' | chantries, beſtow alms, do other 
. of piety, and conſtitute ordinances touching the ſame, 
So Hen 


a gild of the holy croſs, at St 

a X ratford upon Avon. 
Rs * * royal boroughs of Scotland, is ſtill uſed for a com- 
Bol a e who are freemen of the borough. See 


| 


ry the fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to found | 


GILD#, or GviLp, originally ſignifies a fraternity, or com- 


| 


G I L 


Every royal borough has a dean of gild, who is the next mä 
giſtrate below the bailiff. He judges of controverſies among 
men concerning trade; diſputes between inhabitants touching 
buildings, lights, water-courſes, and other nuiſances ; calls 
courts, at which his brethren of the gild are bound to attend; 
manages the common ſtock of the gild, and amerces and col- 
les fines, | | | | | 

G1LD, or Ge LD, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies a tri- 
bute, or tax, See GE LD. | 

G11 o, according to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amercement. 
As in foot-ge/d, which he interprets a preſtation within the 
foreſt. 

Hence to be quit of all manner of gild, is to be diſcharged of 
all manner of preſtations to be made for gathering ſheafs of 
corn, lamb, and wool, to the uſe of foreſters. 

G11 o, or GE LD, is alſo uſed among our antient writers for 
a compenſation, or mulct for a fault committed. See UN- 
GELD. 

Hence, weregeld, is the price of a man; orfgeld, is the price 
of cattle ; angeld, the ſingle value of a thing; twigeld the dou- 
ble value, Sc. See WEREGELD, Sc. 

There are divers other words, which end with geld, and ſhew 
the ſeveral kinds of payments; as danegeld, vadegeld, ſenegeld, 
hornegeld, ſotgeld, penigeld, &c. See DANEGELD, c. 

G1LD, or GuiLD rents, are rents payable to the crown by any 
gild, or fraternity; or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to reli- 
gious gilds, and came to the crown at the general diffolution : 

being ordered for ſale by the ſtat. 22 Car. II. 

GILDABLE, or GeErDaABLE, denotes a perſon tributary, 
that is, liable to pay, tax, or tribute. See G1LD. 

Camden, dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt gild- 
able, becauſe liable to tax; from which the other two parts 
were exempt, becauſe eccleſiæ donate. 

GILDABLE is alſo explained in an antient MS, to be that land 
or lordſhip, which is /ub diſtrictione curiæ vicecom. 

GILDHALDA Teutonicorum, was uſed for the fraternity of 
Eaſterling merchants in London; called alſo the /ty/lyard. See 
STILLYARD. 

GILD-HALL, q. d. Gilde aula, the chief hall in the city of 
London. Sce GuiLDp-hall. 

GILD-MERCHANT, Gilda mercatoria, was a certain 
privilege, orliberty, granted to merchants, whereby the were 
enabled among other things to hold certain pleas of land within 
their own precincts. _ 


King John granted gildam mercatvriam to the burgeſſes of 
Nottingham. OS 

GILDING, or Gv1rDvixs, the art, or act of ſpreading or 
N a thing over with gold, either in leaf, or liquid. See 

OLD. 

Theart ofg:/ding was not unknown among the antients, though 
it never arrived among them at the perfection to which the 
moderns have carried it. 22 
Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt gilding ſeen at Room, was after 
the deſtruction of Carthage, under the cenſorſhip of Lucius 
Mummius, when they began to gild the ceilings of their tem- 
ples, and palaces ; the capitol being the firſt place on which 
this enrichment was beſtowed. But he adds, that luxury ad- 
vanced on them fo haſtily, that in a little time you might ſee 
all, even private and poor perſons, gild the very walls, vaults, 
&c. of their houſes. | 
We need not doubt but they had the ſame method with us, of 
beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; though it ſhould 
ſeem they did not carry it to the ſame height; if it: be true, 
which Pliny relates, that they only made ſeven hundred and 
fifty leaves four fingers ſquare of a whole ounce, Indeed he 
. adds that they could make more ; that the thickeſt werecalled 
bracteæ præneſtinæ by reaſon of a ſtatue of the goddeſs For- 
tune at Præneſte gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinner 
ſort were called brafee guęſtoriæ. 
The modern gilders do alſo make uſe of gold leaves of divers 
thickneſſes; but there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand don't 
weigh above four or five drachms. The thickeſt are uſed for 
gilding on iron, and other metals; and the thinneſt, on wood. 
But we have another advantage over the antients, in the man- 
ner of uſing, or applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in 
oil, diſcovered of late ages, furniſhes us with means of gild- 
ing works that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and weather, 
which to the antients was impracticable. They had no way 
to lay the gold on bodies that would not endure the fire but 
with whites of eggs, or ſize; neither of which will endure 
the water : So that they could only gild ſuch places as were 
ſheltered from the moiſture of the weather. 
The Greeks called the compoſition on which they applied 
their gilding on wood, leucophæum or leucophorum ; which is 
deſcribed as a ſort of glutinous, compound earth, ſerving, in 
all probability, to make the gold ſtick, and bear poliſhing. 
But the particulars of this earth, its colour, ingredients, Oc. 
the antiquaries and natutaliits are not agreed upon. 
There are ſeveral methods of gilding in uſe among us; viz. 
gilding on an oily fize ; gilding on a water ſize ; gilding by the 

F which is peculiar to metals; gilding of books, &c. 
ethod of GIL DIN O in oil, er an oily fize.— The baſis, or 
matter, whereon the gold is applied, is this method, accord- 
ing to M. Felibien, is the remains of colours found ſettled 
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make up the breaches with little pieces of leaf taken 


G I L 


to the bottom of the pots wherein the painters waſh their | 


pencils. This matter, which is very viſcid, they firſt grind ; repairing pencil; and with the fame pencil, or aware bra 
then paſs it through a linen cloth ; and thus lay it with a pen- what bigger, they ſmooth the-whole ; preſſing the 8040 = 
cil on the matter to be gilt, after having firſt waſhed it once the dents, where it could not ſo well be carried with the { = 
or twice over with ſize; and if it be wood, with ſome white rel's tail. qui. 


int. The work thus far gilt, when dry, remains either to 

But however this method may obtain in France, the Engliſh niſhed, or matted, | be bur. 
gilders, in lieu hereof, generally make uſe of a gold ſize, To burniſn it, 18 to ſmooth, and poliſh it with 
made of yellow oker ground fine with water, and laid to dry which is uſually a dog's, or wolf's tooth, or a blood - ſtone an 
on a chalk-ftone ; then ground up with a due proportion of agat, or a pebble, fitted in a handle for the Purpoſe, 15 
fat drying oil, to give it the body or degree of ſtiffneſs re- BURNISHING . As 

quired, To mat, is to give it a light lick in the places not burniſhe, 
With this ſize they waſh over the thing to be gilt, by means with a pencil dipt in ſize, wherein a little vermillion fone. 
of a bruſh or a large pencil, — And, when almoſt dry, but | times has been mixed. This helps to preſerve and Prevent 
while yet unctuous enough to catch and retain the gold, they its lawing, when handled. | 
ſpread their gold leaves thereon, either whole, or cut in pieces, The laſt things is to apply a vermeil, or lacker, in all the 
To take up and apply the leaves, they make uſe of a piece of little lines, and cavities; and to ſtop and amend any little 
fine, ſoft, well carded cotton ; or of a pallet for the purpoſe ; faults with ſhell gold. 5 

or barely the knife, wherewith the leaves were cut, according The compoſition here called vermeil, is made of gum guttz 
to the parts of the work they are to gild, or the breadth of the vermillion, and a little of ſome ruddy, brown colour, ground 
gold to be applied. together, with Venice varniſh, and oil of turpentine. Some 
In proportion as the gold is laid, they preſs it down ſmooth | gilders, in lieu hereof, content themſelves with fine lacea, 
with a bunch of cotton, or a hare's foot, to make it ſtick, or dragons blood, with gum water, 

and, as it were, incorporate with the ground: with the fame | Sometimes, inſtead of burnifhing the gold, they burniſh the 
hare's foot, or a camel's hair pencil, they mend any cracks | ground or compoſition laid on laſt before it; and content 
that may happen therein, after the ſame manner as will be themſelves afterwards to waſh the part over with * 
hereafter ſhewn in water-GILDING, This method is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face 


20 


„ and 
This ſort of gilding is chiefly uſed for domes, and roofs of 
churches, courts, banquetting-houſes, c. and for figures of 
plaiſter, lead, &c. that are to ftand expoſed to the weather, 
Method of GIL DING on a water fize, — Water gilding is not 
performed without more apparatus; nor is it uſed fo fre- 
quently, nor on ſuch large works, as the former: wooden 
works, and thoſe of ſtucco, are almoſt the only ones gilt in 
this way: which, beſide, muſt be ſheltered from the weather. 
The ſize made uſe of for gilding, is to be made of ſhreds, &c. 
of parchment, or gloves, boiled in water, to the conſiſtence 
of a gelly. See GLE. | 
If it be wood that is to be gilt, they firſt give it a waſh of this 
ſize, boiling hot; and when this is dry, another of whiting, 
mixed up with the ſame ſize. For this whiting, ſome uſe 
plaiſter of Paris, well beaten and ſifted ; others Spaniſh white, 
or ceruſſe, &c, It is laid on with a ſtiff bruſh, and oftener, 
or ſeldomer repeated, according to the nature of the work: 
for pieces of ſculpture, ſeven or eight lays ſuffice; for flat, 
or ſmooth works, ten, or twelve. In the latter caſe they are 
applied by drawing the bruſh or pencil over the work ; in the 
former, by dabbing it ſmartly on, that the ſize may enter all 
the dents of the carving. 
When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and 
rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be a flat ; 
otherwiſe, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame 
linen tied to little ſticks, to make it follow and enter all the 
cavities and depreſſures thereof. . 
The white thus finiſhed, they proceed to yellow it; obſerving 
that if it be a piece of ſculpture in relievo, they firſt touch up, 
and repair the ſeveral parts which the white ground may have 
disfigured, with little iron inſtruments, as gravers, chiſlels, 
gouges, &c. 
The yellow, which they uſe, is only common oker well 
ground and ſifted, and thus mixed up with the ſize uſed for 
the white, only weaker by one half. This colour is laid on 
hot ; and in works of ſculpture ſerves to ſupply the place of 
gold, which frequently cannot be carried into all the cavities 
and dentings of foliages and other ornaments. 
Over this yellow is applied a lay, which is to ſerve for the 
ground whereon the gold is to be immediately laid : it is uſu- 
ally compoſed of the Armenian bole, blood-ſtone, black lead, 
and alittle fat, to which ſome add ſoap and olive oil ; others, 
burnt bread, biſtre, antimony, tin-glaſs, butter and ſugar- 
candy. Theſe ingredients being all ground together, with 
hot ſize, they apply three lays of the compofition upon the 
yellow, each after the other is dried; taking care not to put 
any in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the yellow. 
The bruſh uſed in this application, is to be ſoft; and when 
the matter is well dried, they go over it with a ſtronger 
bruſh, to rub it down, and take off the little prominent 
grains, and thus facilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 
In order to proceed to gild, they muſt have three ſorts of pen- 
cils; one to wet; another to touch up, and amend; and a 
third to flatten : there is alſo required a cuſhion, to ſpread the 
gold leaves on, when taken out of the book; a knife to cut 
them ; and a hare's foot, or fquirrel's tail, fitted with a 
handle, or elſe a piece of cotton, to take them up, direct, and 
apply them. 12 
They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they moiſten 
the layer laſt laid on with water, that it may the better receive 
and retain the gold: the leaves are then laid on the cuſhion; 
and taken up, if whole, with the ſquirrel's tail; if in pieces, 
with the other inſtrument, or even the knife they are cut 
withal, and laid, and ſpread gently on the parts of the work 


before moiſtened. | 


When the leaves happen to crack, or break in lying on, they 


( 


Gir Dix by the fire with gold leaves. — To prepare 


other nudities in relievo ; which, by this means, do not ap- 
pear fo very brilliant as the parts burniſhed ; though much 
more ſo than the parts perſectly flat, or matted, 

To gild a work, and yet preſerve white grounds; they uſe 
to apply a layer of Spaniſh white mixed with a weak fiſh glue 
on all the parts of the ground whereon the yellow, or the 
layer next under the gold, might run. 


Method of Gil DING metals, or of gilding by the fire, — There 


are two ways of gilding by fire, viz, that with liquid gold 
and that with leaf gold. 
The firſt is performed with gold amalgamated with mercury, 
in the proportion of an ounce of mercury to a drachm 
of gold. 

In order to the operation, they heat a crucible red hot, then 
put the gold and mercury in it, and ſtir them gently about, 
till the gold be found melted and incorporated into a maſs 
with the mercury. This done, they caſt them into water, 
to wafh and purify ; and thence into other waters, repeating 
the lotion, in order to take away the blackneſs, From the 
maſs they ſeparate the mercury not united therewith, by 
ſqueezing it between the fingers through a piece of ſhammy 
ſkin, or a linen cloth. 

To prepare the metal to receive this amalgamma, they ſcrub 
it with a wire bruſh, and wet it with water or beer; con- 
tinuing to rub, and wet till all the foulneſs which might hin- 
der the cloſe union of the metals be removed: which done, 
to quicken the work further, they rub a mixture of quick- 
ſilver and aqua fortis over it. 

They proceed now to apply the gold, in order to which they 
uſe a little knife, or a bruſh made of braſs wire, for the yur- 
poſe z with which they ſpread or overlay the whole work, a8 
evenly as may be, being careful to miſs no part. Then ging 
the work a gentle heat before the fire, with a hair bruſh they 
dab and fpread the amalgama further and evener thereon. 
Thus far advanced, the metal is ſet over the fire, upon a grate, 
or in a ſort of cage, under which is a pan of coals, by which 
means the mercury is raiſed in fumes, and leaves the g 
alone adhering to the work: in proportion as the merci 
evaporating and flying off diſcovers places where gold is —_ 
ing, they take care to ſupply them, by adding new pieces o 
amalgama with the knife or bruſh. xy 
The work is then rubbed over, with the wire bruſh dipt in 
beer, or vinegar, which leaves it in a condition to be h 8 
or helled, i. e. to have its colour and luſtre heightened, whi 
is the laſt part of the proceſs, and which the gilders keep to 
themſelves as a mighty ſecret ; though we apprehend it can- 
not differ much from what we have elſewhere ſhewn of 
manner of giving gold ſpecies their colour, under the art 
Coix ING. ; . 
The method given by Parker, is to dip the work in 4 6 
tion of argal, ſulphur, ſalt, and as much water 25 Wi 2 
it, holding it therein till it have acquired the colour 
pleaſes : then dipping it in cold water, — 
To have the gilding more rich and laſting, they . 
quicken the work over again with quickſilver and Dl ing, 
and gild it a ſecond time, after the ſame manner. *7 ho 

if occaſion be, even to a third or fourth time, till tne 8 
lies the thickneſs of a nail on the metal. * metal 


for this gilding, it muſt be firſt well ſeratchod, 3 ew 
then poliſhed with a poliſher ; and thus ſet to the 12 
i. e. to heat, till it appear of a blue colour. . e 3 
firſt lay of gold is clapped thereon, and N 

with a poliſher ; and thus expoſed to a gentle wet; 
They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or ou 


ks, 
each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for the common W | 


GIN 


extraordi 


if two for the 
and of two for After the laſt day, the gold is in a 


it a-freſh to the fire. 
— to be burniſned. 3 
G11DING of books, ſee the article Book-BinD1n. 
GILEA D- Balm of GIILEA p, ſee the article BALSDw. 
GILGUL hammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, literally ſignifying 
the rolling of the dead.---To conceive the uſe of this expreſ- 
hon, it is to be obſerved that the Jews have a tradition, that 
* coming of the Meſſiah, no Iſraelite ſhall riſe any where 
bt in the holy land. What then ſhall become of all the 
Kin interred in other parts? Shall they periſh, and remain 
in the ſtate of death? Dow 
No, ſay the Jewiſh doQors : but God will dig them ſubter- 
— canals, or cavities, through which they ſhall roll from 
their tombs to the holy land ; and when arrived there, God 
will blow on them, and raiſe them again. 
This imaginary paſſage of the carcaſes, or aſhes of the Jews, 
from their tombs, to the holy land; by rolling uncer ground, 
is what they call gilgul hamethin, the rolling of the dead. 

RRECTION, 

oth, — a medicinal plant, which gives the deno- 
minen io a fort of medicated ale, or drink, called gill, or 
gill ale, made by infuſing the dried leaves of the plant therein. 
E. » * . 
derte and vulnerary, and preſcribed in diſorders of 
the lungs, and breaſt ; and alſo eſteemed in obſtructions of 
the viſcera : whence it alſo paſſes for hepatic, diuretic, ſple- 
netic, and nephritic. It is ſaid to do wonders in tubercles 
and tartarous indurations of the lungs, Willis commends its 
powder in obſtinate coughs ; and Etmuller gives the hiſtory 
of a ſcorbutic conſumption cured by a ſtrong decoction of 
this herb after a vomit. 
GILLA, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 
ſalt , peculiarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vitriol. 
See ViITRIOL. | 
This ſalt is prepared from that mineral, by three, or four, 
repeated operations, viz. diſſolution, in may dew filtration; 
and cryſtallization, In defect of may dew, rain water may 
ſerve, | 
Gilla is uſed in tertians, and all fevers ariſing from a corrup- 
tion of humours in the firſt paſſages. It deſtroys worms, and 
prevents putrefaction. The doſe is from twenty grains to 
half a drachm, taken in broth, or in cordial waters. 
GILLS, Branchie, in natural hiſtory, thoſe membranous, 
cartilaginous parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, &c. 
See FisH ; ſee allo BR ANCHIA. 
What we call gills in fiſhes, are properly their lungs : reſpi- 
ration of air is as neceſſary to fiſhes, as to terreſtrial animals: 
there is always a deal of air incloſed among water; and it is 
this air that fiſhes reſpire. The whole mechaniſm of their 
gills is contrived with this view, viz. to ſeparate and im- 
bibe this air from the water, and preſent it to the blood, af- 


animals, See LunGs, and BLOOD. 
M. du Verney has unravelled this infinitely complicated piece 
of mechaniſm, in the gills of a carp: the firſt thing that of- 
fers, is a fabric, conſiſting of a great number of bony la- 
minz, each ſubdivided into an infinity of bony fibres, whoſe 
office is to ſuſtain the innumerable ramifications of an artery 
diſpatched hither from the heart. The uſe of theſe ramifi- 
cations is to preſent the blood extremely ſubdivided, and, as 
it were, each globule of blood by itſelf, to the water. Be- 
tween theſe laminz, and throughout the whole contexture 
of the g:1s, are an infinite number of very narrow paſlages, 
deſtined to receive and ſubdivide the water which the fiſh 
takes in by the mouth, into little parcels. In this ſtate the 
ar, its priſon doors being now in ſome meaſure opened, 
makes its eſcape, and joins itſelf to the blood of all the little 
arteries, | 
The gills have neceſſarily an alternate motion of dilatation 
and compreſſion, which is effected by another very curious 
piece of mechaniſm : when they dilate, the water is taken 
in, and when they contract, it is expelled again. Hence it 
s probable, that it is in the very inſtant of contraction, that 
the air expreſſed from the water is forced to enter the pores 
of the little blood veſſels ; by reaſon the force is then greater 
than at any other time; and this action requires a conſide- 
rable force. The ſame reaſon holds with reſpect to the lungs 
of men ; accordingly M. du Verney maintains, that though 
the air enter the lungs in the time of inſpiration, it is only re- 
Celved into the blood in that of expiration, when the ſuper- 
Pore ar is carried off by the trachea ; ſo that the real in- 
piration 
oe Rug See RESPIRATION, 
. Water is taken in by the mouth, and carried off again, 
> of its air, by the gills; and the air gained from: it, 
0 ibuted firſt to the arteriolæ of the gilli, and thence by 
Gi: wh of circulation to all the little veins inoſculated- there- 
ILT  CirRCULATION, AIR, Ce. | | 
EIN GER ſee the article VARNISH. 10 
ha, R, GinG1BER, or Zinziber, an aromatic root, of 
It; erable uſe both as a ff. ice, and a medicine. 
tis chiefl brought from 
Vo L, 4 No LXIX. 


ones: after each lay they 


ter the ſame manner as it is preſented to the lungs of other 


i. e. the entrance of the air into the blood, ſhould | 


. 


alicut, in the Eaſt-Indies ; though | 
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— ate it has been cultivated with good ſucceſs in the Caribbee 
iſlands. .. 
The plant which affords it, reſembles our ruſh, both in re- 
ſpect of ſtem, and flower. The root goes no depth under 
ground, but ſpreads itfelf near the ſurface, in form not un- 
like a man's hand; but very knotty. | 
When arrived at maturity, they dig it up, and dry it on 
hurdles, either in the ſun, or an oven: the beſt is that which 
is new, dry, well filled, hard to break, of a ruddy, brown 
5c gh without, reſinous within, and of a hot, pungent 
taſte. | 
They uſe to comfit the root, when green, with ſugar, and 
honey ; having firſt ſteeped it ſome time in water, to take 
away part of its acrimony, and diſpoſe it to let go the 
22 They alſo make a marmelade of it, and dry 
cakes. 
The northern people make great uſe of this confection, as 
holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians eat the 
root, when green, by way of fallet, firſt chipping it ſmall, 
mixing it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and 
vinegar. 
As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot and penetrating ; held good 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and awaken appetite. It pro- 
motes digeſtion, prevents putrefaction, &c, 
GINGERBREAD, a richer kind of bread, the flavour and 
taſte whereof are heightened and improved with ſpices, and 
particularly ginger 3 whence the name. 
There are various forms and preparations of ginger-bread : 
we ſhall content ourſelves with the following one, with is 
well recommended. 
Into a pound of almonds, grate a penny white loaf, ſift, and 
beat them together: to the mixture add an ounce of ginger, 
ſcraped fine, and liquorice and anniſeed in powder, of each 
a quarter of an ounce: pour in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe- 
water, and make the whole into a paſte, with half a pound 
of ſugar : mould, and roll it, print it, and dry it in a 
ſtove. | 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange peel, 
with candied ginger, coriander, and carroway ſeeds, mixed 
up with as much flower as will make it into a paſte. 
GINGIVA, in anatomy, the gum; a hard fort of fieſh, in- 
veſting the alveoli, or ſockets of the teeth. See FLESU, and 
Toorn. 
The gingive are formed by the union of two membranes ; 
one of which is a production of the perioſteum, and the other 
of the internal membrane of the mouth. See MouTn. 
GINGLYMUS, T:yſavpes, in medicine, one of the ſpecies 
of articulation. See ARTICULATION, 
The gringlymus is that jointure of the bones, where each bone 
mutually receives the other ; ſo that each both receives, and 
is received. See Bo NE. | 
There are three ſpecies of ginglymus : the firſt, when the 
ſame bone, at the ſame extremity, receives and is reciprocally 
received by another bone ; after the manner of a hinge : ſuch 
is that of the cubitus and humerus, See CUB IT s, and 
HUuMERUS. | 
The ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of its ex- 
tremes, and is received into another, at the other: as the 
vertebræ do. See VERTRBRÆ, . 
The third is that where a bone is received into another, after 
the manner of a wheel, or axis of a wheel in a box : ſuch 
is that of the ſecond vertebra of the neek in the firſt. See 
AXI1s. | 
GING-SENG, or Gin-st M, or Gin-zeNG, in natural 
hiſtory, a very extraordinary and wonderful plant, hitherto 
only Land in Tartary, | 
The gin-ſeng is one of the principal curioſities of the Chineſe, 
and Tartars: their moſt eminent phyſicians have wrote many 
a volume of its virtues. 
It is known among them by divers other names, as the only 
ſpirituous ; the pure ſpirit of the earth; the plant that gives 
immortality, &c. It makes, in effect, the whole materia me- 
dica, for the people of condition; being too precious for the 


ulace. | 

All the writers of the Chineſe affairs make mention of the 
- gin-ſeng: as Martinius, in his Atlas; F. Kircher, in his 
China illuſtrata; F. Tachard, in his Voyages; and F. le 
Comte, in his Memoirs. | 
And yet we knew but very little of this plant, before F. 
Jartoux, a Jeſuit, and miſſionary in China; who being em- 
ployed by order of the emperor, in making a map of Tar- 
tary, in the year 1709. had an opportunity of ſeeing it grow- 
ing in a village about four leagues from the kingdom of Co- 
rea, inhabited by Tartars, called Galca-Tatze, | 
That father took the opportunity to make a draught of the 
plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with its 
virtues, and the manner of preparing it; which, being a 

reat curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the reader withal. 
The gin-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 10. has a 
white root, ' ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thickneſs of 
the ſtem, and which goes tapeting to the end: at a few ihches 
from the head, it frequently parts into two branches, which 
gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, whoſe thighs the bran- 


— 


—_ 
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ches repreſent : and it is hence it takes the denomination gin- 


eng. i 
Lebe the root riſes a perfectly ſmooth, and tolerably round 
ſtem: its colour is a pretty deep red, except toward the 
foot, where, by the neighbourhood of the earth, it is turned 
ſomewhat whiter. At the top of the ſtem is a ſort of joint 
or knot, formed by the ſhooting out of four branches, 
which ſpread as from a centre : the under fide of each branch 
is green, mixed with white ; and the upper part, much like 
the ſtalk, of a deep red: the two colours gradually decreaſe, 
and at length unite on the ſides. | | 
Each branch has five leaves, well enough repreſented in the 
figure; and it is obſervable that the branches divide equally 
from each other, both in reſpect of themſelves, and of the 
horizon ; and with the leaves make a circular figure, nearly 
parallel to the ſurface of the ground. 
The fibres of the leaves are very diſtinguiſhable, and on the 
upper fide are beſet with ſmall whitiſh hairs : the membrane, 
or pellicle between the fibres, riſes a little in the middle, above 
the level of the fibres. 
The colour of the leaf is a dark green, above; and a ſhining, 
whitiſh green underneath ; and all the leaves are finely jag- 

ed or indented. | 

n the edges, from the centre of the branches, ariſes a ſe- 
cond ſtalk, D E, very ſtraight, ſmooth, and whitiſh, from 
bottom to top, bearing a bunch of round fruit, of a beau- 
tiful red colour. This bunch, in the plant viewed by our 
miſſionary, was compoſed of twenty-four berries; two of 
which are here repreſented 9, 9. 
The red ſkin, that covers the derry, is very thin, and ſmooth, 
and contains within it a white pulp: as theſe berries were 
double (for they are ſometimes ſingle) each had two rough 
ſtones, of the ſize and figure of our lentils. The pedicles, 
whereon the berries were ſupported, all aroſe from the ſame 
centre; and ſpreading exactly like the radii of a ſphere, 
made the bunch of berries of a circular form. The fruit is 
not good to eat ; and the ſtone includes a kernel : it has alſo 
a ſmall beard at the top, diametrically oppoſite to the pe- 
dicle. | 
The plant dies away every year; the number of its years 
may be known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth; 
of which there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn in 
the figure, by the letters þ b b, &c. From whence it appears, 
that the root A was ſeven years old. 
As to the flower, F. Jartoux owns he had never ſeen it ; and 
therefore could not deſcribe it: ſome have aſſured him, that 
it is white, and very ſmall ; others, that there is no flower 
at all, and that no body had ever ſeen it. He rather inclines 
to think it ſo ſmall as to have eſcaped notice; and, what 
confirms him in the opinion, is, that thoſe who ſeek the gin- 
ſeng, having nothing in view but its root, overlook and de- 
ſpiſe the reſt as uſeleſs, | 
As they have ſowed the ſeed in vain, without any plant ever 
ariſing therefrom ; it is probable this might give occaſion to 
the fable which is current among the Tartars: — They fay, 
that a bird eats it, as ſoon as in the earth; and not being 
able to digeſt it, it putrifies in its ſtomach, and afterwards 
ſprings up in the place where it was caſt by the bird with its 
dung.—The miſhonary rather believes that the ſtone remains 
a long time in the ground, before it takes root; which opi- 
nion appears the more probable, as there are ſome roots no 


longer or bigger than ones little finger, which yet have ſnot 


forth at leaſt ten ſtalks. | 
Though the plant, here deſcribed had four branches ; yet 

there are ſome which have but two; others, three; and o- 
thers, five, ſix, or ſeven : but each branch has always five 

leaves, | Þ | 
The height of the plant is proportionable to its bigneſs, and 
the number of branches the root has: the larger and more 

uniform it is, and the fewer ſmall ſtrings or fibres it has, 
the better it is accounted, | ud 8 
It is hard to ſay, why the Chineſe ſhould call it gin-/eng, a a 
word which ſignifies figure, or repreſentation : neither that 
father, or any he enquired of, could ever find that it bore 

more reſemblance to the figure of a man, than is ordinarily | 
ſeen among other roots. The Tartars, with more reaſon, - 
Call it orhota, that is, the firſt of plants. 


Thoſe who gather the gin-ſeng, preſerve only the root; and 


all they can get of it in ten or fifteen days time, they bury 


together in ſome place under ground. Then they take care 
to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh : then dip it in 
ſcalding water, and prepare it in the fumes of a ſort of yel- 
low millet, which gives it part of its colour, | 

The millet is put in a veſſel, with a little water, and boiled 


over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the veſſel upon] 


ſmall, tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt covered with a 
linen-cloth, or ſome other veſlel, placed over them. 

They may alſo be dried in the ſun, or by the fire; but then, 
though they retain their virtue well enough, they have not 
that yellow colour, which the Chineſe, ſo much admire. 
When the 'roots are dried, they muſt be kept cloſe in ſome 
| ey. Ny place; otherwiſe they are in danger of corrupting, 
or being eaten by worms, | a) £ 

As to the place where this root grows, it is between the 


„ 


1 


thirty-ninth and forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude 


between the .tenth and twentieth degree of 
reckoning from the meridian of Peking, Frog beine 


„ and 


long tract of mountaifis, Which the thick foreſts tl bund 3 


and encompaſs them, render almoſt unpaſſable. 1 
the declivities of theſe mountiins, and in dhete thi, 9 
upon the banks of torrents, or about the roots of tree; 
amidſt a thouſand other different ſorts of plants that and 
gin-ſeng is found. It is not to be met with in plains, wn. 
marſhes, the bottoms of rivulets, or in places too — 
poſed and open. erg | * 
If the foreſt takes fire, and be conſumed, this plant doe; 
appear till two or three years after : * 
ſun as much as poſſible, which ſhews 
to it. 
The places where the gin-ſeng grows, are on eve 

rated from the province of 8 by a Ar i 
ſtakes, which incompaſſes this whole province, and "x 
which guards continually patroll, to hinder the Ching fu. 
going out, and looking after this root, ; 3 
Yet, how vigilant ſoever they are, greedinefs after gain 
incites the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe deſert; 
ſometimes to the number of two or three thouſand ; at the 
hazard of loſing their liberty, and all the fruit of their k. 
bour, if they are taken, either as they go out of, cr come 
into the province. 

The emperor having a mind that the Tartars ſhould reap al 
the advantage that is to be made of this plant, rather than 
the Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709. to ten thouſand Tartars 
to go and gather all that they could of the gin. ſeng, pon 
condition that each perſon ſhould give him two ounces of the 
beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be paid for, weight for weight 
in pure ſilver. . 
Ie was computed that by this means the emperor would get 
this year about twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of it, which 
would not coſt him above one fourth part of its value. 

We met, by chance, ſays F. Jartoux, with ſome of theſe 
Tartars, in the midft of thoſe frightful deſerts ; and their 
mandarins, who were not far out of our way, came one 
after another, and offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtence, accord- 
ing to the commands they had received from the emperor, 
This army of herbariſts obſerved the following order: after 
they had divided a certain tract of land among their ſeveral 
companies, each to the number of an hundred perſons, fpread 
itſelf out in a right line, to a certain fixed place; every ten 
of them keeping at a diſtance from the reſt. 

Then they ſearched carefully for the plant, going on leifurely 
in the ſame order : and in this manner, in a certain number 
- days, they run over the whole ſpace of ground appointed 
them. | | 

When the time is expired, the mandarins, who are encamp- 
ed with their tents in ſuch places as are proper for the ſubli- 
ſtance of their horſes, ſend to view -each troop, to give them 
freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if their number is 
compleat. 5 | 
If any one of them is wanting, as it often happens, either 
by wandring out of the way, or being attacked by wild beafts, 
they look for him a day or two, and then return again to 
their labour, as before. | | 

The gin-ſeng, we have obſerved, is an ingredient in moſt of 
the medicines which the Chineſe phyſicians preſcribe to the 
better ſort of patients: they affirm that it is a ſovereign re- 
medy for all weakneſſes occaſioned by exceſſive fatigues, ei- 
ther of body or mind; that it attenuates and carries off pi- 
tuitous humours; cures weakneſs of the lungs; and the pleu- 
riſy ; ſtops vomitings ; ſtrengthens the ſtomach ; and helps 
the appetite ; diſperſes fumes, or vapours; fortifies the breaft; 


it alſo lies hid from the 
that heat is an enemy 


is a remedy for ſhort and weak breathing; ſtrengthens the 


vital ſpirits, and is good againſt dizzinels of the head, and 
dimneſs of fight ; and that it prolongs life" to extreme old age, 
No body can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tarta!s would 
ſet ſo high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly 
produce a good effect ; thoſe that are in health, hog 


unprepared ; in an hour after, I found my pu — 0 
and quicker: I had an appetite, and perceive * an 
more vigorous, and could bear labour better and cal © 


in company. 'with us, 


perceiving it gave me" after! 
roots: I took half of it — and an . 
was not in the leaſt ſenſible of any ineß. 


* 


GIR 
. it fince, and always with the ſame ſucceſs, I 
fibrous part of them, chewed;. would produce nearly the fame: 


effect. The Tartars often bring us the leaves! of: gin-ſeng, | 


i .- and I always find myſelf fo well afterwards, | 
1 Gone "readily prefer them before the beſt tea. Their 
gecoction is of a grateful colour; and when one has taken it 
twice, or thrice, its taſte and ſmell. become very agreeable. | 
As for the root, it is neceſſary: to. boil it a little more than 
tea, to allow time- for extracting its virtue; as is practiſed 
b the Chineſe, when they give it to ſick perſons; on which 
hey they ſeldom uſe more than the fifth part of an ounce 
of the dried root, te 1 & tk 
To prepare the root for exhibition, cut it into thin ſlices, 
and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with about half 
a pint of water; the pot to be well covered, and ſet to boil 
over a gentle fire; and when the water is conſumed to the 
quantity of a cup full, a little ſugar to be mixed with it, and 
to be drank: immediately after this as much more water to 
be put on the remainder, and to be boiled as before, to ex- 
tract all the juice, and what remains of the ſpirituous part of 
the root. Theſe two doſes to be taken, the one in th 
morning, and the other in the evening. : ; 
GIRDERS, in architecture, the largeſt pieces of timber in 
2 floor. — Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummers, | 
or breſt-ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one end to 
tte girdert. See JoisT. 4 2 81. 
By the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie leſs 
than ten inches into the wall ; and their ends to be always 
laid in lam, ge. | 
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GIRDIN G. beams, in building, the ſame as girders. See 
GIRDER, 9 . * no 
GIRDLE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt or band of leather, or 
other matter, tied about the. reins z. to keep the part more 
firm, and tight. | fog t ebaot eee 
It was antiently the cuſtom ſor bankrupts, and other inſol- 
vent debtors, to put off, and ſurrender their girdle, in open 
court, — The reaſon hereof, Was, that our anceſtors uſed to | 
carry all their neceſſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, &e. tied to 
the girdle ; whence the girdle became a ſymbol of the eſtate. 
Hiſtory relates, that the widow. of Philip I. duke of Burgun- | 
dy, renounced her right of ſucceſſion, by putting off her g:rdle 
on the duke's tomb. See INyESTITURE- oo 
The Romans always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica 
when they had occaſion to do any thing. This cuſtom was 
ſo general, that ſuch as went without girdles, and let their ; 
gowns hang looſe, were reputed idle, diſſolute perſons. - | 
aidens, or Virgins G1RDLE, —It was the cuſtom among the 
2 and Romans, for the huſband to 27 his - bride's | 
girdle. ren 
Homer, lib. xi. of his Odyſee, calls this girdle” r. 
Cerm, ma id's girdle, Feſtus relates, that it was made of 
ſheep's wool; and that the huſband untied it in bed, He 
adds, that it was tied in the Herculean knot; and that the 
huſband untied it, as a happy preſage of his having as many 
children as Hercules, who at his death left ſeventy behind him. 
The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of girdle, cal- 
led ce/ftus; to which they annex a faculty of inſpiring the 
paſſion of love. See CEsT US. TE (ON 
Rictſilver GixbLE, in medicine, is a fort of girdle ſmeered | 
over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed within it. 
Mzerxcury. : 


It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, ſluff, or the like, 


and the mercury prepared or killed various ways; as with 
faſting ſpittle, ſat, or the like. ' | | 


It s applied as 4 topical medicine about the waſte; ſome- | 


UMes with good effect, but frequently proves dangerous, 
_ principally in weak conſtitutions, and thoſe ſubject to con- 
vullions. Its intention is, the cure of the iteb, driving away 
. killing lice, ge. | 
uten, 


_ of wine, and ix. for each queue. It was intended for 
g maintenance. of the queen's. houſhold-: afterwards they 
| ont and extended it to other commodities, as coals, 


Vigenere ſuppoſes it have hoes: mates an. cally 

poles it to have been originally thus called, by 
— girdle antiently ſerved for a purſe; but he ads, 
Mt alike tax had been raiſed in Perſia, and under the ſame 


na 8 . | 
al 22 two thouſand years ago ; as appears from Plato, 


| Chriftians: of the G in DLR. Motavackkel, nds caliph * 4 
have obſer ved alſo, that the green leaves, and eſpecially the | 


I&DLE, is an antient duty, or tak, raiſed at Paris | 
every chree years, at the rate of three deniers upon each | 
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family of the Abaffides, enjoined-the Chriſtians, and Jews, 
in the year of the Hegira, 235, of Jeſus Chriſt: 856; to 
wear a large leathern girdle, as badge of their profeſſion ; 
which they bear to this day throughout the eaſt: from which 
time the Chriſtians of Aſia, and particularly thoſe of Syria 
and Meſopotamia, who are almoſt all Neftorians, or Jaco- 
bites, have been called Chriſtians of the girdle. eb 
Order of the Gix DIE, the order of Cordeliets ; fee Corp, 
and; Cog BEL IIÄRRA A. | 
IRDLE, in architecture; ſee CincTuRE, 
GIRLE, —_ hunters, is a roe-buck of two years. 
GIRON=®, or Guiron, in heraldry, a triangular figure, ha- 
ving a long, ſharp point, not unlike a wedge, terminating in 
the centre of the eſcutcheoon 2 7 1! 2 
* The word is French, and literally ſignifies the premium, or 
lap; by reaſon, in-ſitting, the knees being ſuppoſed ſomewhat 
aſunder, the two thighs, together with a line imagined to paſs 
om one knee to the other, form a figure ſomewhat fimilar 
ereto. vc We + FISK 271 | 
When a coat has, ſix, eight, or ten of theſe girans, meeting 
or centring in the middle of the coat, it is faid:to be gironnèe, 
or gironny. See GIXNON Ng. 
GIRONNE, Gironx x, in heraldry, is when a ſhield or 
coat is divided into ſeveral girons, which are alternately co- 
lour and metal. See Tah. Herald. fig. 63. which is blazoned 
gironne of ſix argent and fable. swr 541 by 
When there are eight pieces or girons, it is abſolutely ſaid to 
be gironne ;, when there are more, or fewer; the number is 
to be expreſſed - Gironnẽ of four, of fourteen; c. pie 
Some, inſtead of gironne, ſay; parti, couppitrancht, and taille, 
by reaſon the girons are formed by. ſuch diviſions of the 
field, — Four girons, form a ſalteer, and eight; a croſs. See 
SALTEER, &c, 
GIVEN, Datum, a term frequently uſed in mathematics, ſig- 
nifying a thing which is ſuppoſed to be known. See DATA. 
Thus, if a magnitude. be known, or we can find another 
equal to it, we ſay, it is a given magnitude, or that ſuch a 
thing is given in magnitude. See MAGniTubs. : 
If the poſition of any ching be ſuppoſed as known, we fay, 


* 


given in poſition. See Pos IT ILO. 
Thus, if a circle be actually deſcribed on a plain, its centre 
is given in poſition; its cixcumference given in magnitude; 
and the circle is given both in poſition, and magnitude. | 
A circle may be given in magnitude only, as when only its 
diameter is given, and the circle not actually deſcribed. | 
If the kind, or ſpecies of * figure be given, they ſay, given 
in ſpecie, If the ratio between any two quantities is known, 
_ they are ſaid to be given in proportiIo . 
GLACIALIS*®, Ty, ſomething relating to ice; and parti- 
cularly, a place that abounds in ice. See Io E. 
»The word is formed of the Latin glacies, ice. 


Thus we fay, the mare glaciale, or congelatum, that is, the 


See SEA, and OCEAN, RI 10190 25 
GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenſible lope; or declivity. 
See ACCLIVITY. . Xo „tig 6 


The deſcent, or inclination: of the glacis is leſs ſteep than 
that of the talut. — In gardening, a deſcent ſometimes begins 
in talut, and ends in glacis. See DALoT, 1 
The glacis of the cornich is an eaſy, imperceptible lope in 
the cymatium of a cornich, to promote the deſcent and 
draining off of the rain- water. See Cy MATIUM. + 
GAS, in fortification, is particularly uſed ſor that of the 
counterſcarp; being à floping bank which reaches from 
the parapet. of the counterſcarp, or covert-way, to the level 
ale of the field. — See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. a à a and c. 
Ses alſo COunTERSCARP.: Rr... | 
The glacis,, otherwiſe called gſplanade, is about ſix foot high, 
and loſes itſelf by an inſenſible diminution. in the ſpace of ten 
fathoms, See ESE ANA 
GLADE, in agrieukhre, gardening, c. a,viſta, or open and 
light paſſage, made through a thick wood, grove, or the like 5 
by lopping off the branches of trees along the way. See 
AvenOs, GxoVE; G. ci 
GLADIATORS; ia antiquity, perſons retained to fight, 
ordinarily in the Arena, for the entertainment of the people. 


See COMBAT,: &c. K) + DL? 15 
ae faves, and fought out of neceſ- 
roteflion: thereof, like 
= a _ had ſerved 
on rena three years, he Was diſmiſſed. See SLAVE. 
n HAS — this oruel diverſion from the Aſiatics: 
dme ſuppoſe that there was policy herein ; the frequent 
_ combats of gladiators tending to accuſtom the people to de- 
' ſpiſe dangers, and death? 1 | 
| The eren of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows : from the 
earlieſt times we have any acquaintance withal in profane 
hiſtory, it had been the cuſtom to ſacrifice captives, or pri- 
ſonets of war, to the manes of the great men who had died 
Lang engagement: thus Achilles, in the Iliad, lib. xxiii. 
ſacrifices t Welue young Trojans, to the manes of Patroclus ; 
and in Virgil, lib. xi. ver. 8 1. Eneas ſends captives to Evan- 


The gladiators were uf 


* . 


_ tity ,z though, ſometimes, freemen made 
our prize- ghters, for a livelihood. — 1 


a — ” 


a leibiades, Cicero, Athenzus, Cc. 


d, 10 be erificed at the funeral & his in Fals. 


icy, or frozen ſea; called alſo Chronian, or Sarmatian ſea. 
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In courſe of time they came alſo to ſacrifice ſlaves at the fune- 
rals of all perſons of condition: this was even eſteemed a neceſ- 
fary part of the ceremony ; but as it would have appeared 
barous to have maſſacred them like beafts, they were ap- 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt to fave 
their own lives, by killing their adverſary. This ſeemed 
_ ſomewhat leſs inhuman, by reaſon there was a poſſibility of 
avoiding death; and it only lay on themſelves, if they did 
not do it. See FUNERAL. 
This occaſioned the profeſſion of gladiator to become an art: 
hence aroſe maſters of arms; and men learned to fight, and 
exerciſe therein, 
Theſe maſters, whom the Latins called laniſtæ, bought them 
ſlaves to train up to this cruel trade; whom they afterwards 
fold to ſuch as had occaſion to preſent the people with ſo 
horrible a ſhew. | 
Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt who honoured the funeral of his father with theſe in- 
human diverſions. — They were at firſt performed near the 
ſepulchre of the deceaſed, or about the funeral pile; but 
were afterwards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, 
and became ordinary amuſements. See Circus, AMPHI- 
THEATRE, c. 
The emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain occaſions ; 
but he ſoon afterwards annulled what he decreed, and private 
perſons began to exhibit them at pleaſure, as uſual; and 
ſome carried the brutal ſatisfaction ſo far as to have them at 
their ordinary feaſts, See FE AS r. 
And not ſlaves only, but other perſons would hire themſelves 
to this infamous office. 
The maſter of the gladiators made them all firſt ſwear, that 
they would fight to death; and if they failed therein, they 
were put to death, either by fire, or ſwords, clubs, whips, 
or the like, t 
It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they were 
wounced; or to aſk for death; or ſeek to avoid it, when 
overcome: but it was uſual for the emperor, or the people to 
grant them life, when they gave no ſigns of fear, but waited 
the fatal ſtroke with courage and intrepedity. Auguſtus even 
decreed that it ſhould always be granted them. | 
From ſlaves, and freed men, the wanton ſport fpread to peo- 
ple of rank and condition; and Nero is related to have 
brought upwards of four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred 
Roman knights upon the arena; though Lipſius takes both 
thoſe numbers to be falſified, and not without reaſon reduces 
them to forty ſenators, and ſixty knights; yet Domitian, 
that other monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting 
combats of women in the night time. | 
Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firſt prohibited the com- 
. bats of gladiators, in the eaſt ; at leaſt, he forbad thoſe con- 
demned to. deaths for their crimes, to be employed herein : 
there being an order ftill extant to the Prefetus Prætorii, 
Tather to ſend them to work in the mines, in lieu thereof : 
it is dated at Berytus in Phænicia, the firſt of October 325. 
The emperor Honorius firſt forbad them at Rome, on oc- 
caſion of the death of St. Telemachus, who, coming out of 
the eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe ſpectacles, 
went down into the arena, and uſed all his endeavours to 
prevent the gladiators from continuing the ſport : upon which 
the ſpectators of that carnage, fired with anger, ſtoned him 
to death. Theodoret. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. v. e. 26. | 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice was not 
entirely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theodoric, king of 
the Oftrogoths, — Honorius, on the occaſion firſt mentioned, 
had prohibited them ; but the prohibition does not ſeem to. 


have been executed. Theodoric, in the year 500, aboliſh'd | 


them finally, 


Sometime before the day of battle, the perſon who be- | 


ſented the people with the ſhews, gave them notice there- 
of, by programma's, or bills, containing the names of the 
gladiators, and the marks whereby they were to be diftin- | 
guiſhed; for each had his ſeveral badge, which was moſt. 
commonly a peacock's feather, as appears from the Scho- 
liaſt of Juvenal, on the 158th verſe of the third fatyr ; and 
Turnebus Adverſ. 1. 3. c. 8. | | | 
They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, | 
and how many couples of gladiators there were: And it even 
appears from the 52d verſe of the ſeventh ſatyr of the ſecond 
book of Horace, that they ſometimes made repreſentations 
of theſe things in painting; as is practiſed among us, by thoſe 
who have any thing to ſhew at fairs. ; 
The day being come, they began the entertainment by 
bringing two kinds of weapons: the firſt were ſtaves, or 
wooden files, called rudes ; and the ſecond, effectiye weapons, | 
as ſwords, poniards, c. | 
The firſt were called arma luſoria, or exercitoria ; the 
ſecond decretoria, as being given by decree, or ſentence of 
the prætor; or of him at whoſe expence the ſpectacle was 
exhibited,  _ | 
- They began to fence, or skirmiſh with the firſt, which 
was to be the prelude to the battle: From theſe, when well 
warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, with which they 


The firſt. part of 


. Tf the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was 


the Roman prætors. — At length they Were deſea 


fought naked. ; | | 
the engagement was called —— 
2 


præludere; and the ſecond, dimicare ad ttyium 
armis pugnare And ſome authors think with 
bability, that it is to theſe two kinds of co 


„or Ver 
much va 
mbat that g. 


Paul alludes in the paſſage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. © I fight 
© as one that beateth the air; but I keep under m ow 
© and bring it into ſubjection.” doch, 


red not i 
victor's power, to grant him life : It was the people, ne 


the time of the republic; and the prince, or . 
the time of the empire, that were alone — — 
the boon. rant 
The reward of the conqueror was a branch of palm 
and a ſum of money : Sometimes they gave him his then 
or diſmiſſed him, by putting one of the wooden fil de, 
rudes in his hand; and ſometimes they even gave him hn 
freedom. i 3 

The ſign, or indication whereby the ſpectators ſhey' 
they — the favour, was, to fall the —— 
it between the other fingers: And when they would ha, 
the combat finiſhed, and the vanquiſhed ſlain, they nil 
the thumb, and directed it towards the combatants: Which 
we learn from Juvenal, fat. iii. v. 30. 

The gladiators challenged, or defied each other, by ſhew. 
ing the little finger; and by extending this or ſome other 
during the combat they own'd themſelves vanquiſh'd, and 
begged mercy from the people: Vii oſtenſam diꝑiti dm 
a populo pertulabant, ſays the old Scholiaſt nein — 
Vid. Plin. I. xxviii. c. 2. Prudentius, 1, ii. contra Symm, y 
1098. Horace, I. iv. 18. v. 66. Politian. Miſcell, 0 
Turneb. Adver/. l. xi. c, 6. Lipſ. Saturn. 1. ii. c. 22. g 
There were divers kinds of gladrators, diſtinguiſn'd by the: 

i gu y their 
weapons, manner, and time of fighting, Cc. as, 
The andabatæ, of whom we have already give an account 
under the article ANDABATAE. 

The catervarii, who fought in troops, or companies; nun- 
ber againſt number. Or, according to others, who fougkt 
promiſcuouſly without any certain order, Lipf, lib. ii. c. 16. 
The conſummati, whom authors mention as a ſpecies of 
gladiators, the ſame with the rudiarii and veterani ; founding 
the opinion on a paſſage in Pliny, 1. viii. c. 7. But Lipſius 
ſhews, that they have miſtaken Pliny ; Saturn, lib, ii. c. 16, 
and Turneb. Adver/. l. xxx. c. 36. 1 5 
The cubicularii, which are a little precarious, being chiefly 
founded on a paſſage in Lampridius, in the life of the em- 
peror Commodus : Inter hec habitu victimarii, victinas in- 
molavit, in arena rudibus, inter cubicularios gladatores pug- 
navit lucentibus aliguando mucronibus, 

Turnebus reads rudiarios, in lieu of cubicularios, and under- 
ſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiſs'd, and could no 
longer be obliged to fight, except with files, 

Salmaſius reads gladiator, and refers it to the emperor, who 
fought not only on the arena, and with files, or blunted 
inſtruments; but at home, with his ſervants, and valets 
de chambre, and with ſharps. 49 # 

Lipfius will have nothing altered in the text: The gladia- 
tores cubicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe who fought at 
private houſes, during feaſts, &c. Accordingly, Dion ſays 
expreſly, that Commodus ſometimes fought at home, an 
even killed ſome perſon in ſuch a rencounter ; but that in 
publick he only fought with blunted weapons. > 
The dimachæ, who fought armed with two poniards, or 
ſwords ; or with ſword and dagger. Lipſ. Saturn. l. i. 


C. 13. 92% 
T hs eſſedarii, who fought in carrs ; called alſo, in = 
ſcription lately diſcovered at Lyons, aſſedarii. Saturn. Km. 
I. ii. c. 13. | 2 
The feats, or ceſariani, who belonged to the angus 
company, and who being more robuſt and dexterous ! 
the reſt, were frequently called for; and therefore nam 
poſtulatitii. Saturn. I. ii. c. 16. 4. ARR 
The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridian, 4 
millenes, ordinarii provocatores, retiarii, . ſecut! 
res, ſpectatores, and thraces: Which fee deſcri — 
their ſeveral articles MRRIDIANT, RETIABIL 
ToR, Oc. e rank 
Some authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, 


the ob/equentes, mentioned by Spartian in his life of Mar 


cus Aurelius, among the number of gladiators- iphus 
laughs at him, Saturn. I. ii. c. 16. and with ſome 


The obſequentes properly were the troops _— | 
peror raiſed among the gladiators, or whom of 4 
made ſoldiers. = e A 


5 5 
GLADIATORS war, bellum GLADIATORIUN 22 


cium, called alſo the ſervile war, Was 8 — Spat- 
Romans ſuſtained about the year of their eit) with othe! 
tacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus, having | 


eſca 
he 
gladiators, to the number of 74; out of t body of 
they had been kept, at Capua, gathered * — chem ches 


ſlaves, put themſelves at their head, re . over 
maſters of all Campania, and gained ſeveral - in the 
year 682, at the extremity of Italy, having 9 12 
tempted to paſs over into Sici x. LY 


IR. MH, on OI... Do ROS 


Thi roved very formidable to the Romans, Craſſus 
This 22 ah to finiſh it : The great Pompey was forced to 
neral. bee a ap 
„51688, ſword. Jus GTA, or, right of the word, 
G! ſed in our antient Latin authors, and in the Norman 
= y for ſupreme juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION, 

0 Camden, in Britannia, writes comitatus Flint pertinet ad gla- 
dium Ceſtriæ. And in Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. 
curiam ſuam liberam de omnibus placitis, &c. exceptis ad 
gladium eius pertinentibus. 4 | : 

And it is probably from hence, that at the creation of an 
rl, he is gladio ſuccinfus, to ſignify that he bad a ju- 
addiction over the county. See EAkR L., CounrT, Ec. 
GLAND, GLANDULA, in anatomy, A ſoft, ſpongy, 
lax kind of body ; ſerving to ſeparate ſome particular humor 
from the maſs of blood. See BLoop, and Humovr. 

The antients took the g/ands to be nothing more than a 

kind of pillows, Or cuſhions, for the neighbouring parts, to 

reſt on Some of them, at length, began to fancy them 
ſponges; to receive and imbibe the ſuperfluous moiſture of 
arts. 1 . 

L Sykcttth came to aſſign them nobler, and more 

important uſes- They conſidered them as ciſterns, which 

contained proper ferments, whereby the blood, upon its 
mixing therewith, was put into a fermentation, in the pro- 
refs whereof it worked, or threw off certain of its parts, 
and ſent them away by excretory ducts. | 

The moderns who allowed them to be the organs whereby the 

vital Auids are ſeparated for the uſes of the body, conſidered 

them as filters, the pores whereof being all of different 
figures, would only admit of ſimilarly figured particles, to 
paſs through them. See FILTER. 

But the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands, as fieves, 

whoſe perforations being of different ſizes, though of the 

fame figure, only ſeparate ſuch particles whoſe diameters are 

leſs than their own. 5 

The glands, to the eye, appear a ſort of whitiſh, membra- 

nous maſſes, compoſed of an outer cover, or integument, 

within which a vaſcular plexus is contained,--- They are de- 
nominated from their reſemblance in form, to acorns, which 
the Latins call glandes. | 

By diſſection, and the microſcope, they are found to be 

real plexus's, or pelotoons of veſſels, variouſly wound, and 

implicated among themſelves. But the modern anatomiſts, 

Malpighi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, Ic. have gone 

further, and diſcovered them to be more than continued 

convolutions of the capillary arteries. See ARTERY. 


Their formation appears to be thus---An artery arriving 


at a certain part, is divided into an infinite number of ex- 
ceedingly fine branches, or ramifications : Theſe capillary 


branches are laid in various bends and circumvolutions ; 


and from the returns thereof, ariſe new branches, or veſi- 


cles, for veins ; which, a little further, unite, or terminate | 


in ſome larger branch. | 

All theſe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are rolled up 
in a bundle ; making numerous gyres, and circumvolutions : 
And from the various bends and angles formed by both 
kinds, ariſe numerous other minute veſſtls. which make the 
principal and moſt eſſential part of the gland. 

The blood brought from the heart-ward, by the artery, into 
the glandular plexus, purſues all the turns, and meanders 
in the arterial part thereof, till arriving at the venal part, 
it is brought back again to the heart. In the mean time, 
during its progreſs through the arterial and venal folds, 
ſome part of it is abſorbed or drained off, at the orifices of 
the tubules ariſing from the flexures thereof. 

What is thus received into theſe, which we may call the 
ecretory ducts, is commonly taken up by other tubules, 
ſpringing out of them: Theſe, joining together, form a 
lingle canal, called the excretory duct; which, paſſing out 
of the body of the gland, carries off the ſecreted matter 


into ſome proper receptacle deſtined to retain, or receive it, 
See EM ISSAR v. 


hough, ſometimes, the ſecretory veſſels themſelves termi- 


nate in a baſon, or reſervoir ; and depoſite their contents 


rein. —Such is the general ſtructure, and office of the 

g:ands ; which we ſhall further illuſtrate under the article 
ECRETION, 

2 gland, then, is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſlels ; 
0 2 artery, and a vein; ſecretory, and excretory ducts. 
1 0 ich may be added a nerve, which is found in every 

4 ry a diffuſ through the whole ſubſtance thereof, to fur- 

- Pirits for promoting the ſecretion ; and a membrane, 


Which ſupports the convoluti in an 
tions of the vein and artery, ac- 
companying them throu * 


: gh all their minuteſt diviſions; to 
2 we lymphaticks, which have been diſcovered in ſeveral 


ee VEin, 
XCRETORY, and LymPHATIC. b 
<retory tubes, however, are what we principally 
—_— 3 of the gland. Theſe 3 bf - . 
ehe body. greateſt part of what is called a gland, or 
; Winſlow has diſcovered 


thin their cavit 


a kind of tomentum, or down 
Vol. I. 


ARTERY, NERve, SECRETORY, 


th 1 28 he ſuppoſes to do the office of a 


| 


GLA 


filter, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain humor is ſepa - 
rated from the common maſs of blood, His ſyſtem will be 
explained when we come to treat of SECRETION, 

The down- veſſel being the grand organ of ſecretion; its 
ſtructure and application is diverſified according to the 
different purpoſes nature has in view. Sometimes the liquor 
filtrated through it, trickles out, drop by drop, upon 2 
membrane, to which one extremity of the veſſel is faſtened ; 
as where the filtration is only intended for moiſtening and 
33 the part, with that liquor: In which caſe the 
down-veſlel is both ſecretory, and excretory ; which is the 
moſt ſimple caſe.— Such are thoſe innumerable glands ſpread 
through the greater part of the viſcera, — 

Sometimes a great number of theſe down-veſſels are ſpread 
over the inner ſurface of a little, membranous cell, into 
which they pour their liquor, which is diſcharged hence 
at a little aperture in the cell: Such are the ſolitary glands 
of the inteſtines, which appear like ſo many little ſeparate 
grains. 

Sometimes a veſſel is bent, and has only down in the firſt 
part thereof, which alone is ſecretory, and the reſt excretory, 
pouring the liquor into ſome other common cavity---Such 
are the glands that compoſe a calſ's kidney, 

The ſecretory veſſels are ſometimes of a very great length, 
notwithſtanding that they take up but little room, being 
wound over themſelves again and again; ſometimes in a 
lingle pelotoon, or knot, and ſometimes in ſeveral, incloſed 
in a common membrane---Whence the diſtinction of gaands 
into conglobate, and conglomerate. | 

The glands are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpect of their form, 
ſtructure, office, and uſe : Authors uſually divide them into 
conglobate, and conglomerate. 

Conglobate, or ſimple GLANnDs, are thoſe conſiſting of one 
continuous maſs, with an uniform ſurface---Such are the 
ſubcutaneous glands. See ConGLOBATE. 

A conglobate gland, is, more ſtrictly, a little, ſmooth body, 
wrapped up in a fine, double ſkin, by which it is ſeparated 
from all the other parts ; only admitting an artery and 
nerve to paſs in, and a vein and exctetory duct to go out.--- 
Theſe glands either diſcharge their ſecreted humor into the 
chyle, or venous blood; or elſe it tranſpires through the 
pores of the ſkin, or the coats of the looſer membranes 
found in moſt parts of the body. B 

Of the conglobate kind are the glands in the cortical part 
of the brain, where the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be 
ſecreted. See COR TICAL, BRAIN, and SyIR1TSs.--- 


Such alſo are the labial glands, and the teſtes, See TesT1- 


CLE, 


Conglomerate, or compound GLAND, is an irregular aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral ſimple g/ands, tied together, and wrapped 
up under one common membrane.---Such are the maxillary 
glands, &c, See CONGLOMERATE. | 
The humors ſecreted in theſe glands, are ſometimes diſ- 

charged at a common excretory duct, formed of an union 
of the excretory ducts of all the particular ones : as is the 
caſe in the pancreas and carotides, See PANCREAS and 
CAROTIDES. 

Sometimes, the ducts uniting form ſeveral tubes, only com- 
municating with each other by croſs canals ; as in thoſe of 
the breaſts, See BREAST. 

Some, again, have ſeveral excretory tubes, without any 
communication together; as the glandulæ lachrymales, and 
proſtate. See PRosTAT#, &c. | 
Others, have their ſeveral excretory ducts inſerted into a 
common canal, which opens at laſt into ſome of the greater 
cavities; as the ſalival glands, inteſtinal glands, &c. See 
SALIVA, IN TESTINES, Cc. N | 
Laſtly, in others, each gland has its own excretory duct, 
through which it tranſmits its liquor to a common baſon ; 
ſuch are thoſe of the kidneys. See Kipneyr, PELvis, Cc. 
The glands are again divided into vaſcular; and veſicular. 

Vaſcular Gl AN Ds are only cluſters. of little veſſels, which 
uniting together, form the canal or excretory duct through 
which their ſecreted juice is diſcharged. | 

Veficular GL anos are aſſemblages of veſiculæ communicating 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger 
veſſels; by a prolongation whereof the excretory duct is 
formed KY 


The glands, again, are divided into adventitious ; and per- 
petual or natural. | 
Adventitious G LAN DS, are thoſe kernels ariſing occaſionally 
under the arm-pits, on the neck, &c.---Such are the ſtrumæ, 


and the tumors found on the larynz, and middle of the 


trachea. nals 


Perpetual, or natural GLANDs are of two kinds, conglobate, 
and conglomerate above deſcribed. See Com LAT E, and 
CONGLOMERATE. | 
Buccal GLAands. See the article BucCALEs. W's 
Lachryinal GuanpDs, See the article LacCHRYMAL. 
Lumbal Glas, Glandulz  lumbares, are three glands thus 
called by Bartholine, as lying on the loins. See Lorns. 
The two largeſt lie upon one another, betwixt the deſcend- 
ing cava and aorta, in the angle made by the emulgents 
with the cava: The third and ſmalleſt ſtands over the former 
a4Nn under 
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under the appendices of the diaphragm. They communi- 
' cate, and are connected together by ſmall lacteal veſſels. 
Bartholine concluded them to ſerve as a common  recep- 
tacle of the chyle ; but Dr. Wharton's opinion is more 
probable, viz. that they ſupply the place of thoſe larger 
lands found in the meſenteries of brutes. 
iliary GL anvs,. Glandulæ miliares. See Miriary glands. 
Mucilaginous GLAXDs, are a kind of glands firſt deſcribed by 
Dr. Havers. See Muc1LAaG1NnoOuUs glands. 
Mucous G LAN DS, Glandulæ mucoſa, See Mucovs glands. 
Myrtiform GL AN Ds, are contractions of the hymen, broke 
by the firſt act of venery. See MYRTIFORMES glandule ; 
ſee alſo HYMEN, 
Nuckian Gr, AN Ds. See the article Nu c K IAN &. 
Odoriferous G Ax ps, Glandule odorifere, are certain ſmall 
glands diſcovered by Dr. Tyſon, in that part of the penis, 
where the prepuce is contiguous to the balanus. See 
PREPUCE. 
He gave them this name from the briſk ſcent which their 
ſeparated liquor emits. In fuch perſons as have the pre- 
puce longer than ordinary, they are not only more in num- 
ber, but larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of juice; 
which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and corrupts the 
glands, Theſe glands are very conſpicuous in moſt quadru- 
peds, eſpecially dogs, and boars, 
Pineal GL AND, Glandula pinealis, See PINEAL gland, and 
CoNARIUM. 
Pituitary G LAN D, Glandula pituitaria. See PITUITARY 
land. | 
Rinal Granns, Glandulæ renales, called alſo caßſulæ atra- 
bilares, are two glands firſt diſcovered by Euſtachius, 
between the aorta, and the kidneys, a little above the emul- 


yu veſſels; though their ſituation and figure is varied : | 


n ſome they are round ; in others ſquare, triangular, &c, 
The right is uſually bigger than the left, and each about the 
ſize of a nux vomica : They are encloſed in fat. 

Their uſe is not certainly known: It is ſuppoſed to be to 


ſeparate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goes to the | 


kidneys, —Sece ATRABILARES, and RENAL, 
Sebaceous G LAN DS. See the article GLANDULA. 
Sublingual GLANDS, See the article SUBLINGUAL, 
Thyroid GL AN DS. See the article THY ROI DER. 
GLANDERS, a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, conſiſting in a 
running, corrupt, ſlimy matter from the noſe, of a different 
colour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as the 
infection has been of a ſhorter or longer continuance ; being 
white, yellow, green, or black. — 
Authors aſcribe it to various cauſes : ſome to infection; 
fome, to a diſorder of the lungs ; others, to the ſpleen ; 
ſome, to the liver; and others, to the brain.— After it has 
been of fo long ſtanding, that the matter is become of a 
blackiſh colour, which is uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſup- 
poſe it to come from the ſpine ; and hence call it the mourn- 
ing of the chine. | 
Kernels and knots are uſually felt under the caul in this 
diſorder: And as theſe grow bigger and more inflamed, fo 
the glanders increaſe more under the horſe's body. 
A late author is of opinion, that the chief ſeat of this 
diſtemper is in a little, foft, ſpungy fleſh, which is eaſily 
dilated by the leaſt influx of the blood: And thence it is 
that ſome horſes have a running at the noſe from a very 
flight cold ; but when this ſpungy ſubſtance happens to 
be very much relaxed, the running is increaſed in proper- 
tion. 
GLANDU LA“, in anatomy, the fame as gland. See 
GLAN PD. 8 
*The word is a diminutive of the Latin glans, acorn; and is 
here uſed on account of ſome external reſemblance between 
the glands of the body, and the fruit of the oak. 
GLANDUL 2 buccales. See the article BuccaLzs, 
GLANDUL 2 nuctianæ. See the article NUCK1AaNn=@. 
GLANDUL@ ſebaceæ, are a number of glands under the 
ſkin of the auricle of the ear, firſt diſcovered by Valſalva, 
and thus denominated, by reaſon they ſeparate a greaſy mat- 
ter, like ſebum, or tallow. 


This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of the 


{kin turns into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran. 
GLrANDUL=& thyroidex. See the article THyYRorDEZ. 
GLANDULE, in Engliſh, ſignifies a little gland.— Thus, 

the amygdalz, or almonds of the ears are by ſome called 

glandules, See ToNns1rL. | 

GLANDULA guidonis, among ſurgeons, is a tumour reſembling 
a gland, ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without roots, and ſepa- 
rate from the adjacent parts.— 

GLANDULOUS, or GLANDULAR, ſomething com- 
poſed of glands ; or that abounds with glands, See Grand. 
The breaſts are glandulous bodies. 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain is commonly reputed to be 


glandulous : Though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries made by 


his admirable injections, holds that there is no ſuch thing 
as glands therein. See BRAIN, | | 

The antients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind of fleſh, which 
they called caro glanduloſa, or glandulous fleſh, See FLESH. 
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GranpDuLovs bod , Glanduls um corp | 75 
6 the onze See PR 4 STA Os "MI Farticularh 
LANs, acorn, in natural hiſtory, a fruit conta! Pu 
a ſmooth, but hard bark, 3 * A doeh Gra. Within 
part being covered with a kind of cuy, and the fo Min. 
bare. See FRUIT and SEED ; ſee all Ia 
GLans, in anatomy, the tip, or button of the penis; A, Cc. 
pare "twig Bo ho prepuce 4 called alſo N — 
ab. Anat. (Splanc 10. lit, d. fie. "1422 IH 
383 (Splanch) fig d. fig. 15. lit. o. Sel 
The glans is only a dilatation of the extremit | 
geous ſubſtance of the urethra, bunched and Deo (pon. 
the two conical tips of the corpora cavernoſa, whi 75 5 
minate therein. See URETHRA, and San = 
pora. hag 
The extremity of the prepuce is apt to grow "IP 
old men, ur it cannot bear the fi, nd 10 wh 
the defect of frequent erections. See PREPUc E Pas 
Nee TION, 1 
LANs is alſo uſed to denote the tip, or extremi * 
from its Ne both in n and = 1 — 
penis.---See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. lt, 
CL1iTOR1S. 1 Ar 18. lf. e. Se if 
The principal difference conſiſts in this, that it is not 
forated : This glans is alſo covered with a preputium _— 
of the inner membrane of the labia. See Prepucy 
GLASS®*, vitrum, a tranſparent, brittle, factitious bod 
produced of falt, and ſand or ſtone, by the action of 6 
See * ALT Oe. Be 56 
* The word is formed of the Latin glafum, a 
the Greeks 7/atis, by the Rominp 8 ap ga 
Britains, guadum, and by the Engliſh, woad. We ind fr. 
quent mention of this plant in antient writers, partich ar. 
Czſar, Vitruvius, Pliny, &c. who relate, that the od 
Britons painted, or died their bodies with glaſtum, guadum 
vitrum, &c. 5. e. with the blue colour procured from thi 
plant. _ K 2 8 matter we are ſpeaking of 
came to be ca aſs ; as having al ; 
bluiſhneſs in it. 26. e e e e 
The chymiſt hold that there is no body but may be vitri- 
fied, i. e. converted into glaſs. -- By intenſe heat even 
gold itſelf gives way to the ſun's rays collected in a burn. 
ing-glaſs, and becomes glaſs, See GoLD, and Buzxixc- 
glaſs | 
Add, that as glaſs is the effect, or fruit of fire, ſo it is the 
laſt effect: All the chymiſts art, and all the force of fire 
not being able to carry. the change of any natural body 
beyond its vitrification, Whence Dr. Merret mentions it 
as a merry ſaying of a very great artiſt in the buſines of 
glaſs, that their profeſſion would be the laſt in the world: 
For that when God ſhould conſume the univerſe with fire, 
all things therein ſhould be turned to glaſs. See VIrRIEI 
CATION, | 
Nature and characters of G1 ass.---Naturaliſts are divided, in 
what claſs of bodies to rank glaſs--- Agricola conſiders it as a 
concrete juice: Bellovacenſis, as a ſtone : Fallopius ranks it 
among the media mineralia; and the workmen, when in 
fuſion, call it metal. But Dr. Merret with reaſon ſets aſide 
all theſe opinions, from this conſideration, that all the fore- 
mentioned bodies are natural concretes; whereas glaſs is a 
compound made by art, and never found in the earth, as the 
others are, | | 
Fallopius, indeed, contends, that glaſs is no more artificial 
than a metal ; and that they are both equally extracted, or 
educed from other bodies: The one from ſand; the other 
from its ore.---He adds, that though aſhes be added to fand, 
for the making of glaſs, yet it is talſe that they contribute 
to the compolition of glaſs ; their uſe, according to him, 
being only for the better extracting of the glaſs from the 
mineral ſtone, | 
This Dr. Merret eaſily confutes : For if gla/s were er- 
trated from the ſtones, or fand only, the weight of the 
metal muſt be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone 
whereas, it is much greater ; an hundred weight of fand 
ſufficing for one hundred and fifty of glaſs. 
ee contribute à deal of alt 10 ons 
poſition of glaſs.---Accordingly, in pieces of old 34%, 
may fometimes pick out —— of falt, eaſily diſcoverable 
to the taſte ; beſide that the fineſt g/aſs, ſtanding long in 
a ſubterraneous place, will moulder or reſolve into its f 
ingredients, ſalt and ſand, by the decay of the unten 
thereof, Whence it appears that the ſalt remains in the 
glaſs, in ſpecie: To which may be added that experiment 
of Van Helmont, ** Melt glaſ5-duſt with ſandeve!, - 
« ſet them in a moiſt place; and the glaſs will reſolve itte 
« water. Pour on aqua regia, enough to ſaturate ” 
C ſandever; and the ſand will precipitate to the 467 
* the ſame quantity, and weight, as was fuſt uſed, 
cap. de Terra, e ee es its 
Here, then, is a true analyſis of gla/s, or a _ by 
firſt principles, or ingredients: The falt being N 10 
the ſandever, and aqua regia, Merret, Not. in Ant. er 
Art. Vitrar, 1 l e 
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The learned and curious author juſt mentioned, gives us the 


i haraQers, or properties of gar; whereby it is 
prod wr from all other bodies; viz. 1 That it is an 


TI of falt; and ſand, or ſtones; 29 Fuſible, 
2 3? When fuſed, tenacious, and coherent. 
by Tt does not waſte, or conſume in the fire, 59 When 
# hed it cleaves to iron. 6 Ductile, when red hot, and 
aſhionable into any form; but not malleable : and capable 

f being blown into 4 hollowneſs ; which no mineral is. 
* Frangible, when thin, without annealing, 8“ Friable, 
as cold. ꝙꝰ Always diaphanous, whether hot, or cold. 
100 Flexible and elaſtic. 11? Diſſoluble by cold and moi- 
il 129 Only capable of being graven, or cut with dia- 
cad and emery. 1 0 Receives any colour, or dye, both 

externally, and internally. 14 Not diſſoluble by aqua fortis, 
aqua regia, or mercury. 1 59 Neither acid juices, nor any 
other matter extract either colour, taſte, nor _—_— qua- 
lity from it. 169 It admits of poliſhing. 172 Neither loſes 
of weight, nor ſubſtance by the longeſt, and moſt frequent 
iſe, 180 Gives fuſion to other metals, and ſoftens them. 
102 The moſt pliable thing in the world, and that which 
bel retains the faſhion given it, 20 Not capable of being 
calcined, 21% An open glaſs, filled with water in the 
ſummer-time, will gather drops of water on the out- ſide 
o far as the water on the inſide reaches; and a man's breath 
blown upon it will manifeſtly moiſten it. 229 Little glaſs 
balls filled with water, mercury, or other liquor, and thrown 
into the firez as alſo drops of green glaſs broken, fly 
aſunder with' a loud noiſe, 239% Neither wine, beer, nor 
any other liquor, will make it muſty, nor change its colour, 
nor ruſt it. 249 It may be cemented as ſtones, and metals. 
259 A drinking glaſs, partly filled with water, and rubbed 
on the brim with a wet finger, yields muſical notes, higher 
or lower, as the glaſs is more or leſs full, and makes the 
liquor friſk and leap.— 

For the flexibility of GLAss, ſee further under FLEx1BILITY 
of glaſs. | 

| £ Y hatiy of G1 ass, ſee Ma LLEABLE, Se. 

Origin and hiſtory of Guass. — De Neri will have glaſs as 


antient as Job: For that writer, ch. xxviii. ver. 17. ſpeaking 


of wiſdom, ſays, gold and glaſs ſhall not be equalled to it. 
This, we are to obſerve, is the reading of the ſeptuagint, 
vulgate Latin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c, For in the Engliſh 
verſion, inſtead of glaſs, we read cryſtal; and the fame is 
done in the Chaldee, Arias, Montanus, and the king of 
Spain's edition: In other verſions, &c. it is read fone; in 
others, beryl: In the Italian, Spaniſh, French, high and 
low Dutch, &c. diamond; in others, carbuncle; and in the 
Targum, looking-glaſs. 

In effect, the original word is zechuchih, from the root zacac, 
to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, tranſparent : And the 
ſame word, Exod. xxx. 34. is applied to frankincenſe, and 
rendered in the ſeptuagint, pellucid. — Hence the reaſon of 
ſo many different rendrings : For the word ſignifying beau- 
tiful and tranſparent in the general; the tranſlators were 
at liberty to apply it to whatever was valuable and tran- 
ſparent. | | ; 
Moſt authors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt author 
who mentions glaſs : That poet, in his comedy called the 


Clouds, ſcen, 1. act 2. uſes the word hyalus, dad, which | 


is now ordinarily rendered glaſs, He there introduces Strep- 
ſiades, teaching Socrates a new way to pay old debts, viz. 
by placinz a fair tranſparent ſtone ſold by the druggiſts, 


© from which the fire is ſtruck, between the ſun and the 


* writing ; and ſo melting away the letters thereof.” This 
ſtone Socrates calls dax; which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſto- 
phanes derives from deu, to rain, from the likeneſs it bears to 
ice, which is rain, or water congealed ; though it muſt be 
owned the word dan is ambiguous, and fignifies cryſtal 
as well as glaſs : And Gorrzus obſerves that the antients had 
hers of yellow amber, tranſparent as glaſs, called by ſome, 
Ariſtotle has two problems upon glaſs ; the firſt, Why we 
ſee through it? The ſecond, 1 be Wed, ? If 
theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned doubt very 
much; this would probably be the earlieſt piece of anti- 
quity of g/aſs : but the firſt author, who makes unqueſtioned 


mention of this matter, is Alexander Aphrodiſeus, who 
uſes it in a ſimile: 


: through glaſs, toc, 


1 we i the word occurs commonly enough : Lucian men- | 
kg wy drinking glaſſes ; and Plutarch, in his Sympoſiacon, | 


Js that the fire of tamariſk wood is the ff 


; tteſt for the | 
making of glaſs | 

Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firſt that takes 
otice of g 


vit ri. 


Dr. Meret, however, 


to the antients: but that it muſt i 
. , needs be as antient as pot- 
aps itſelf, or the art of making 7 7 e 


ln of bricks be b 
made, but ſome of urnt, or a batch of pottery ware be 


he bricks p and ware will at leaſt 
ſuperficially tur ed BY, l Pi, 7 8 
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laſs, — Nift recta foramina tranant,—Yualia ſunt | 


adds, that glaſs could not be unknown 


As the floridneſs of a colour is ſeen | 


bricks: For ſcarcely can | 
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Henee, Ferrant Imperatus, lib; 25, c. 7, © Glaſs, like the 
** artificial kind is found under ground, in places where 
<< great fires have been. — Other glaſſes are found in round 
** clods, like fireſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, & . This 
% foſfil glaſs it wrought by the Americans, and uſed inſtead 
of iron.” And no doubt but vitrifications were more 
common in the antient bricks than ours: as they tempered 
their earth two years together, and butnt them better. See 
Brick. IP 12 
Pliny relates the manner of the diſcovery of glaſs. — It was 
found, according to that author, by accident, in Syria, at 
the mouth of the river Belus, by certain merchants driven 
thither by the fortune of the ſea. Being obliged to live 
there, and dreſs their victuals, by making a fire on the 
ground; and there being ſtore of the plant kali upon the 
ſpot; this herb being burnt to aſhes, and the ſand or {tones 
of the place, accidentally mixed with it, a vitrification was 
undeſignedly made. From whence the hint was taken, and 
eaſily improved. rt Rs | 

Indeed, how old ſoever glaſs may be; the art of making, 

and working it, appears of no great antiquity, — The firit 

place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria, 

which was famous for glaſs and glaſs-houles, as oblervered by 

Pliny, I. xxxvi. c. 26. — The firſt time we hear of glaſs 
made among the Romans, was in the time of Tiberius; 

when Pliny relates that an artiſt had his houſe demoliſhed 

for making glaſs malleable, or rather flexible, Though 

Petronius Arbiter and ſome others aſſure that the emperor or- 

dered the artiſt to be beheaded for his invention. Ste MAL- 

LEABLE,— Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in 

the fineneſs of its glaſſes, he great glaſs- works were at 

Muran, or Mouran, a village near the city ; which furniſhed 

all Europe with the fineſt and largeſt glaſſes. But within theſe 

fifty years the French and Engliſh, have not only come up 

to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians; ſo that we are now no 

longer ſupplied from abroad; | 

The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art 

of glaſs, by the invention of a method to caſt very large 

plates; till then unknown; and ſcarce practiſed yet, by any 

but themſelves and the Engliſh. | 

That court applied itſelf with a laudable induſtry to culti- 

vate and improve the glaſs manufacture. — A company of 
glaſs-men was eſtabliſhed by letters patent; and it was pro- 

vided by an arret, not only that the working in g ſhould 

not derogate any thing from nobility, but even, that none 

but nobles ſhould be allowed to work therein. 


Ingredients of GLASS. —The materials uſed in the compoſition 


of glaſs, we have obſerved, are falt; and ſand, or ſtone, 
See SALT, and Sa Nb. 
The ſalt is of the fixt kind; ſuch as will not evaporate with 
the moſt intenſe heat. — The ſand, or ſtone muſt be ſuch 
as will melt eaſily: This is what gives firmneſs and con- 
ſiſtence to the glaſs. | 
19 This falt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, called 
polverine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant, and par- 
ticularly from Alexandria and Tripoli. - The aſhes are thoſe 
of a vegetable, frequent in the country, commanly called 
tali: ſometimes kalli; kallu ; cali , by Geſner, altali; by 
Lobel, ſoda ; by Dodonzus, ſalſola; and by Camer, Cor- 
dus, Fuchſius, &c. anthyllis. r. Merret calls it Engliſb 
ſalt-wort, from its ſaline taſte; and glaſs-weed, ſrom the ute 
= of its aſhes in making of glaſs. See Cari, ALcALI, 

c. 
Bauhin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant; whereof there are 
four uſed by the Alexandrians, &c. for the making of pol- 
verine, and ſoap ; viz. kali geniculatum, kali ſecunda ſpecies, 
tali egyptiacum, and halt fpinoſum. | 
The firſt and laſt, our own coaſts afford, where they are 
called by the people frog-graſs, and ſea-gra/s ; but they are 
of no uſe for the making ot g/aſs : Being laid on a hot iron, 
they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving no aſhes at all ; 
whereas the kali's brought from the Levant, applied on 
the ſame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt wholly into pol- 
wen, i. e. very faline aſhes, of a dark colour. See 

Oay..” * 
To get the ſalt from this polverine, they pulverize, and ſift 
it very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water 
and tartar, till a third part of the water is conſumed ; 
taking care to ſtir it from time to time. Then, filling up 
the copper with freſh water, they boil it a ſecond time, till 
half be conſumed : This: done, they have a lee impregnated 
with ſalt. To get the ſalt from the lees, they boil them, 
till the ſalt ſhoots at the top; which they ſcum off as it riſes. 
An hundred pounds of aſhes, this way, uſually yields eighty 
or ninety of ſalt. | | 7 Yap 

When the falt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into 
a furnace, to dry it further with a gentle heat. When ſuffi- 
ciently dry, they pound and fift it very fine, and lay it by 
to make frit. OE | | 
Note, Inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of fern 
will alſo yield a falt, which makes excellent glaſs ; nothing 
inferior to that of polverine, The method of preparation 
is the ſame. Add, that the aſhes of the cods, and ftalks 


of beans; as alſo thoſe of coleworts, bramble buſh, millet 
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ſtalks, ruſhes, fern ruſhes, and many other plants may be 
uſed for the like purpoſe, and after the fame manner. 


29 For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in g/aſs. — The beſt, we | 


have obſerved, is that which will melt, is white, and tran- 
ſparent. This is found principally in Italy, being a ſort of 
marble, called tarſo: The next is puocoli, or cuogolo, a ſort 
of pebbles found at the bottoms of rivers, 
Indeed nothing makes finer and clearer glaſs than flint, but 
the charge of preparing it, deters the glaſs-men from uſing 
it. The preparation neceſſary for ſtone, is to calcine, pow- 
der, and fierce, | 
Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make glaſt; and that all 
tones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of being 
employed in making of glaſs. But this latter rule, Dr. Mer- 
ret obſerves, does not hold univerſally. | 

Where proper ftone cannot be had, ſand is uſed, The beſt 
for the purpoſe is that which is white and ſmall ; for green 
glaſs, that which is harder, and more gritty: It is to be well 
waſhed ; which is all the preparation it needs. — Our glaſs- 
houſes are furniſhed with white ſand for their cryſtal glaſſes 
from Maidftone ; and with the coarſer, for green glaſs, from 
Woolwich. 

Some mention a third ingredient in glaſs, viz. Manganeſe, 
or ſyderea, a kind of pſeudo loadſtone, dug up in Germany, 
Italy, and even in Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire. But the 
proportion hereof to the reſt, is very inconſiderable; beſide, 
that it is not uſed in all g/aſs. Its Office is to purge off the 
natural greeniſh colour, and give it ſome other tincture 
required, | 

Method of making white, and cry/tal GL Ass. There are three 
ſorts of furnaces uſed in the glaſs-works : One to prepare the 
frit, called the calcar : A ſecond to work the glaſs ; and a 
third, called the leer, to anneal it. See them all deſcribed 
under the article FRN ACE. 


To make cryſtal glaſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo pounded | 


fmall, and ſierced as fine as flower, two hundred pounds; 
and ſalt of polverine, an hundred and thirty pounds, Mix 
them together, and put them into the furnace called calcar, 
firſt heating it. 
keep ſtirring the materials, that they may incorporate and 
calcine together. Then increaſe the fire for five hours: 
After which take out the matter ; which being now ſuffici- 
ently calcined, is called frit. — From the calcar put the frit 
in a dry place, and cover it up from the duſt, for three or 
four months. See FRIT. 

Now, to make the glaſs, or cryſtal : Take of this cryſtal 
frit, called alſo bz//izo; ſet it in pots in the furnace, adding 
to it a due quantity of manganeſe: When the two are fuſed, 
caſt the fluor into fair water, to clear it of the ſalt, called 
ſandever ; which would otherwiſe make the cryſtal obſcure 
and cloudy, This lotion muſt be repeated again, and again, 
as often as needful, till the cryſtal be fully purged. Then 
ſet it to boil four, five, or ſix days; which done, ſee 
whether it have manganeſe enough; and if it be yet greeniſh, 
add more manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and little at a 
time ; taking care not to overdoſe it, by reaſon the manga- 
neſ- inclines it to a blackiſh - hue. Then let the metal 
clarify, till it becomes of a clear, and ſhining colour: Which 


done, it is fit to be blown, or formed into veſſels at plea- | 


ſure, | 

There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed b 

the form, or manner of working them ; viz. round 240%, 
as thoſe of our veſſels, phials, drinking glaſſes, &c. table 
or window glaſs, of which there are divers kinds, viz. 


crown glaſs, jealous glaſs, &c. and plate glaſs, or looking. 


glaſs. 


Working or blowing round GL ass.— The working furnace, we | 


have obſerved, is round, and has fix boccas, or apertures : 


At one of theſe, called the great bocca, the furnace is heated, 


and the pots of frit ſet in the furnace: Two other, ſmaller 
holes, called boccarellas, ſerve to lade or take out the melted 
metal, at the end of an iron, to work the g/a/s. At the 
other holes they put in pots of fuſible ingredients, to be pre- 
pared and at laſt emptied into the lading pot. 

There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco-pipe 


clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but alſo | 


the effect of the polverine, which penetrates every thing 
elſe. There are only two of theſe pots that work : The 
reſt ſerve to prepare the matter for them. The fire of the 
furnace is made and kept up with dry, hard wood, caft 


in, without intermiſſion, at the fix apertures, This they | 


never omit, not even on the moſt ſolemn feſtivals. 

When the matter contained in the two pots is ſufficiently 
vitrified, they proceed to blow, or faſhion it : The proceſs 
whereof we ſhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr. Merret, 
the French Diction. de Commerce, &c. | 
The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſufficiently 


refined) takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, | 
about two foot and a half long ; and dipping i in the melt- | 
ing pot, there turns it about: The metal fticks to the iron, | 


| like ſome glutinous, or clammy juice, much like, but more 
firmly, than turpentine, or Venice treacle, © 


For an hour keep a moderate fre, and | 


* 


* 
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by others, for the 


An Engliſh glaſs- maker went over, to work in F 
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For each g/aſc he dips: four times, and at each g; 


end of his inſtrument, with the | g/af5- thereon enn. 
of iron, over which is a veſſel of water; the e 


whereof helps to conſolidate the glaſs. more reagi! 
diſpoſes it the better to bind with the next to be take, 
the pot. ni 91 Ae en out of 
After t have dipped a fourth time, a 
matter 2 on the inſtrument, the — mg 3 
blow gently through the iron; by which he begins to 
lengthens it nearly a foot; much as we do by blo raiſes or 
bladder, or globe: And to give it a poliſh, he * in a 
fro on a ſtone, or marble. Tre ale, wad 
This done, he blows a fecond time, and thus 
bunch, or belly of the glaſs 
blaſt aſſumes the figure of a gourd, or calehag. . 
or twenty inches in diameter. As often as th, ten 
blows into the iron (which muſt be very often) "hs 97,9 
it haſtily from his mouth to his cheek, left 2 
draw the flame into his mouth, when he re-applic, f.. 
= iron, I oY 

he operator whirls his iron many times x ; 
to lengthen and cool the glaſs ; / thee omg — ll. 
blown round, is returned to the fire, where it ht — 
of itſelf: When flatted, it is taken out, and cooled; u, 
needful for the deſign, the workman flats its botto ig E 
prefling it on the marble; or moulds it in the ſtamp. ira / 
and thus delivers it to the maſter workman, to treak u. 
OR f 

he collet, or neck, is the narrow part which cv 
iron: To ſet the glaſs at — lay a 2 4 
water on the collet; which by its coldneſs, cuts or cracks 
about a quarter of an inch: After which, giving it a flight 
blow, the fracture is communicated all around the by 4 
The waſte piece to be thrown by to make green gloſs, 
This done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo in the melt. 
ing pots, and with the matter that ſticks thereto, they 
and faſten it to the bottom of the veſſel, oppoſite to the 
collet, — The veſſel thus ſuſtained by the iron rod, is carried 
to the great bocca to be heated, and ſcalded; and while ano- 
ther perſon takes care thereof, the former operator reſts and 
prepares himſelf for the branching. 
To branch, or make the bowl, they thruſt in an iron in- 
ſtrument, called paſſago; and the aperture, opened thereby, 
they further augment, and widen with the procelh: 15 
turning this inſtrument about, to form the bowl, the edge 
becomes thickned; the glaſs being, as it were, doubled in 
that part: Whence the hem obſerved on the circumſerence 
- our glaſſes. — What is ſuperfluous, they cut off with the 

ears, 
The veſſel thus opened, is returned to the great bocca; 
where, being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time, the workman 
gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with a cir- 
cular motion; which it increaſes, in proportion as the boy! 
opens, andenlarges by means of the heat and agitation, 
The glaſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from the bocca, fill 
turning it round, to a kind of earthen bench, covered with 
brands, or coals extinguiſhed : Here they let it cool a little, 
and come to its confiftence, having firſt detached it from 
the iron rod, by a ſtroke or two with the hand. 
Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and 
cutting, the g/a/s is framed into the ſhape preconceived in 
the workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to put on 2 
foot and handle; and with the ſpiei puts on rigarines, and 
marblings. | | 
When the maſter has finiſhed a number of them, another 
ſervitor takes them with an iron fork, and ſpeedily places 
them in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden. dee 
Fux N Ack, ANNEALING, Cc. See alſo NEAT ING. 
What has been here ſaid of white, or cryſtal glaſs, holds 
equally of common, or green glaſs ; the working being the 
fame in all; and the difference only in the ſalt, or polverine, 
made uſe of, | 
So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt, and 
ſo many bocca's there muſt be; each man having h . 
ſtation; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe ſco 1 
ing heats ſallying directly into their faces, 3 
lungs ; whence they are forced to work in their * 
like the cyclopes, and nudi-membra pyracmons, 7 dei 
ſtraw broad-brimmed hat on their heads, to defend | 
eyes from the exceſſive heat and light, — They * 75 
wide, wooden chairs, with two long elbows, e u time, 
inſtruments. are hung. They work fix hours * "elieved 
meaſured by a ſingle glaſs; after which they ate are 
like time: So that the furnac® 


Y, and 


fe 
The matter by . 


never idle. 


Working, or blowing Wix pow, or TTA GI | 
method of making crown window glaſs, now "French. 


England, is ſaid to have been borr from the rance, on 


. | tal 
purpoſe to get into the ſecret ; which, when be had at 


BE he 

to, he returned, and ſet 4 a glaßs-work, where!" 

outdid the French, his teachers. ff 1,gking- 

This glaſs is blown much after the manner of e faid 

glaſs, Some writers, from wrong intel! S ?  . that 
4 52 


a. 1 F nw or TT _ _—_ % ww wc nu ty _ % Ki 6 


GLA 


that it was run, or caſt in ſand : But the real proceſs is as 
2 melting- pots, mater ials, and fire are the 
fame for window, or table zlaſs, as for round glaſs ; and 
the difference in the operation only commences after the 
ſervitor has dipped his blowing-iron the fourth time in the 
_ * being in this condition, they blow it; 
but ;nftead of rounding, or forming. it into a bunch ; the 
rticular motion the workman gives it in the directing 
and managing the wind, and the way of rolling it on the 
; make it extend in length two or three foot, and 
— a cylinder, which at firſt is but two inches in diame- 
— but which, by being recommitted to the fire, and 
blown afreſh when taken out, becomes of the extent re- 
vired for the table of glaſs to be formed, With this cir- 
r however, that the ſide which is faſtened to the 
— goes gradually diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of cone, 
1223 two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, after 
adding a little glaſs to that oppoſite to the iron, they draw 
it out with 2 pair of iron pinchers, Then they incide, or 
cut off the ſame end with a little water; and carry ing the 
cylinder back to the bocca, they incide it likewiſe with 
water in two other places; one, eight or ten inches ſrom the 
iron; and the other, the whole length. a e 
The glaſs cylinder thus abridged of both its extremities, is, 
next, heated on a kind of earthen table, ſome what raiſed 
in the middle, in order to promote its opening at the place 
incided longitudinally. The workman, here, makes uſe of 
an iron, wherewith he alternately lowers and raiſes the two 
ſides, or halves of the cylinder, which now begin to open, 


and unfold like a ſheet of paper, and at length grow per- | 


fat.---The table of glaſs is now in its laſt perfection, 
r. nothing farther but to be heated over again. When 
taken out, they lay it on a table of copper; whence, after 
it has cooled and come to its conſiſtence, they carry it on 
forks to the tower of the furnace, where they leave it to 
anneal for twenty-four hours. Lins 
The number of tables annealed at a time, which ſometimes 
amount to an hundred, with the perpendicular ſituation 
they are ſet in, occaſioned, antiently, that thoſe ſet in 
firſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure, the preſſure of all the 
laſt, were bent; and thus rendered inconvenient for uſe: 
But this inconvenience is now remedied, by ſeparating them 
into tens, with an iron ſhiver ; which diminiſhing the 


weight, by dividing it, keeps the tables as flat, and even as 


they were put in. | . 
Kinds of table, or window GLAss.— There are divers forts of 
this glaſs, made in divers places, for the uſe of building: 
Thoſe moſt known among us, are given us by the author of 
the Builders Dictionary, as follows: | | | 
Crown G1Aass, of which, ſays Neve, there are two kinds; 


diſtinguiſhed by the places where they are wrought, viz. 


1* Ratcliff crown glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt ; 
and was firſt made at the bear-garden, on the bank- ſide, 
Southwark; but ſince at Racclif: Of this there are 24 
tables to the caſe, the tables being of a circular form, about 
three foot fix inches in diameter. See TABLE, and CASE. 


20 Lambeth crown glaſs, which is of a darker colour than the | 


former, and more inclining to green. 


French GLA ss, alſo called Normandy. glaſs, and formerly | 


Lorrain glaſs, becauſe made in, thoſe provinces : At preſent 


it is made wholly in the nine glaſs works; five whereof. are 
in the foreſt of Lyons; four in the county of Eu; the laſt, 
at Beaumont, near Rouen. It is of a thinner kind than our 
crown glaſs: and when laid on a piece of white paper, ap- 
pears of a dirtyiſh green colour. There are but twenty-five 


tables to the caſe. 


German GL Ass, is of two kinds, white, and green: The firſt 
in of a whitiſh colour, but ſubject to thoſe ſmall, curved 
obſerved in our Newcaſtle. glaſ; though free from | 

the ſpots and blemiſhes thereof. The green, beſide its colour, 


ſtreaks, 


is | 


able to the ſame ſtreaks as the white: But both of them 
—. ſtraighter, and leſs warped, than our Newcaſtle glaſs. 
either in colour, or price. It is frequently much war 
12 chat, and the tables are but — Yi wy er Ht 
2 Grass, is that moſt uſed in England. It is of an 
2 and ſubject to ſpecks, ſtreaks, and other ble- 
— 5; and beſide is frequently warped. Leyboutn ſays, 
f ce are forty-five tables to the caſe, each containing 
perficial feet: Some ſay there are but thirty-five tables, and 
x foot in each table. | | eg 
we. of P L ATE, or Look ING GLAss,---The materials 
ores locking glaſs is made, are much the ſame as, thoſe of 
Th gn of glaſs; viz. an alkali ſalt, and ſand, 
I 


tragt. Dowever, it in to. be obſerved, ſhould, not be that. 


++? 


ut that from barillia, or the aſhes of a; plant of that 


8 the genus of kalies, but growing about Alicant | - 
* .-=-It is "RY rare. that we can have the barillia pure; | 


. paniards, in urni 13588 8 
mixing another herb a rning the herb, make a practice of 


Vor. I. Ne LXX 


ve 


rom polverine, or the aſhes of the Sytian kali; 


* its own weight. 


— 


long with it, which alters its quality; 


GLA 


or of adding ſand to it, to increaſe the weight: Which is 
eaſily diſcovered, if the addition be only made after the boil- 
ing of the, aſhes, but next to impoſlible, if made in the boil- 
ing, It is from this adulteration that thoſe threads and other 
defects in plate glaſs ariſe.— To prepare the ſalt, they clean 
it well of all foreign matters; pound or grind it with a kind 
of mill, and ſift it pretty fine, 5 WIT. 

As to the ſand, it is to be ſifted and waſhed, till ſuch time 
as the water come off very clear; and when it. is well dried 


again, they mix it with the ſalt, paſſing the mixture through 


another ſieve, This done, they lay them in the annealing 
furnace for about two hours; in which time the matter 
becomes very light, and white: In which ſtate they are 
called frit, or fritta, and are to be laid up in a dry clean 
place, to give them time to incorporate, for at leaſt a year. 
See FRIT. 1 | 

When they would employ this frit, they lay it for ſome 
hours in the furnace, adding to ſome, the fragments, or 
ſhards of old, and ill-made glaſſes; taking care firſt to cal- 
cine the ſhards, by heating them red. hot 'in the furnace, 
and. thus Ng them into cold water, To the mixture 
muſt likewiſe be added manganeſe, to promote the fuſion, 
and purification, | EP 

The matter thus far prepared, is equally fit for plate z1aſs, to 
be formed by blowing, or by caſting. 


Blawing Look ING GLASS PTATES.— The wotk-houſes, 


furnaces, Ic. uſed in the making of this kind of plate glaſs, 
are the ſame as thoſe in the following article, to which the 
reader is. referred. * | 
The melting, pots, . wherein the materials to be blown, are 
fuſed, are thirty-eight inches in diameter, and thirty-five 
high, After thoſe materials are vitrified by the heat of the 
fire; and the glaſs is ſufficiently refined ; the maſtet work- 
man dips in his blowing-iron, once and again, till he has 
got matter enough thereon. | | 
This done, he mounts on a kind of block, or ſtool, five 
foot high, to be more at liberty to balance it, as it lengthens 
in the blowing. If the work be too heavy for the work- 
man to ſuſtain on his blowing iron, two and more attendants 
aſſiſt him, by holding pieces of wood under the glaſs, in 
proportion as it ſtretches, for fear it ſhould fall off the iron 
hen, after ſeveral repeated heatings, and blowings, the 
glaſs is at length brought to the compaſs, proper for its thick- 
neſs, and the quantity of metal taken out; they cut it off 
with forces, at the extremity oppoſite to the iron, in order 
to point it with the poiatil, | | 
The pointil is a longs firm piece of iron, having 4 piece 
going a-crols one of its ends, in manner of a T: To point 
the glaſs, they plunge the head of the Tinto the melting- 
pot; and with the liquid glaſs ſticking thereto, they faſten 
it to the extremity of the glaſs before cut off. When it is 


_ ſufficiently faſtened, they ſeparate the other extremity of the 


glaſs from the blowing iron ; and inſtead thereof, make uſe 
of the pointil to carry it to the furnaces appointed for that 
end: where, by ſeveral repeated heatings, they continue to 
enlarge it, till it be equally thick in every part. 


This done, they cut it open with the forces ; not only on 
+ the ſide by which it ſtuck to the bowling-iron, but likewiſe 


the whole length of the cylinder: After which, giving it 
a ſufficient heating, it is in a condition to be entirely opened, 
extended and flattened, The manner of doing which is 
much the ſame as for table ga, and need not be here re- 
ated. | | | | : i 


Laſtly, the glaſs being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to an- 


neal, for ten, or fifteen days, according to the ſize and 


thickneſs. 


It may be obſerved, that lookmg glaſſes thus blown, ſhould 
never be above forty-five, or at moſt fifty inches long, 
and of a breadth proportionable. 


cannot, have the thickneſs ſufficient to bear the grinding: 


and beſide are ſubject to warp, which prevents them from 


regularly reflecting objects. 


| | Cafting, or running large Look IxG GLass PLATEsS.---This 
Grass, is not much unlike our Newcaſtle glaſs, 


art is of French invention; and not above fifty years old, 


It is owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, who firſt pro- 


oſed it to the court of France, in 1688. | | 

t is performed much like the cafting of ſheet lead, among 
the plumbers : By means hereof we are not only enabled to 
make glaſſes of more than double the dimenſions of any made 


the Venetian way of blowing; but alſo to caſt all kinds of 


borders, mouldings, Cc. 

The furnaces for melting the materials of this manufacture, 
are of enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealing the glaſſes 
when formed, are much more ſo. Round a melting-furnace, 
there are at leaſt twenty-four annealing furnaces or ovens; each 


from twenty to twenty-five foot long: They are called car- 
. gizaſſes : Each carquaſſe has two tiſſarts, or apertures, to put in 


wood, and two chimneys. Add, that beſide the annealing 
furnaces, &c, there are others for the making of frit, and 
calcining old pieces of glaſt. | 


All theſe furnaces are covered over with'a la 17 . 
Which are Iikewiſe forges, and work-houles for 


ſmiths, car- 
40 penters, 


| | Thoſe exceeding theſe 
_ dimenſions, as we frequently find among the Venice glaſſes, 
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penters, Ac. continually employed in repairing, and keep- 
ing up the. machines, furnaces, &c. As alſo lodges, and 
apartments for theſe, and the other workmen employed about 
the glaſs ; and in keeping up a perpetual fire in the great 
furnace: So that the glaſs-houſe, as that in the caſtle of St. 
Gobin, in the foreſt of Fere, in the Soiſſonnois, appeats more 
like a little city, than a manufactory. 
The inſide of the furnaces is formed of a ſort of earth pro- 
per to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth ſerves 
for melting-pots, ciſterns, &c. The furnaces ſeldom laſt 
above three years; after which they are to be rebuilt, from 
bottom to top : And to keep them good, even for that time, 
the inſide muſt be refitted every fix months. The melting 
pots are as big as hogſheads, and contain above two thouſand 
weight of metal. The ciſterns are much ſmaller, and ſerve 
for the conveyance of liquid glaſs, which is drawn out of the 
ots, to the caſting tables. 

hen the furnace is in a condition to receive the pots, and 
ciſterns, they heat it red hot: This done, they fill the pots 
with materials; which is done at three times, to facilitate 
the fuſion, When the matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, 
and ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty four hours ; 
they fill the ciſterns, which are in the ſame furnace, and 
which are left there about ſix hours longer, till ſuch time as 
they appear all white, through the exceſſive heat. 
To get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace ; they 
make uſe of a large iron chain, which opens and ſhuts with 
hooks, and eyes. From the middle hereof, on each fide, 
ariſe two maſſive iron pins, whereby, with the aſſiſtance of 
pullies, the ciſterns are rais'd upon a kind of carriage of a 
proper height; and thus conducted to the table where the glaſs 
is to be run, Here, flipping off the bottom of the ciſtern, 
there ruſhes out a torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewith 
the table prepared for that purpoſe, is preſently cover'd. 
The table, whereon the glaſs is to be run, is of pot metal, 
about nine foot long, and broad in proportion, It is ſupported 
on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the convenience of 
removing from one carquaſſe, or annealing furnace to ano- 
ther, in proportion as they are filled. 8 | 
To form the thickneſs of a glaſs, there are two iron rulers 
or rims, placed around the edge of the table; and on theſe, 
reſt the two extremes of a kind of roller, which ſerves to 
drive the liquid matter before it to the end of the table, or 
mould, The iron rulers, being moveable, and capable of 
being ſet cloſer, or further a-part at pleaſure, determine the 
width of the glaſſes, and retain the matter, that it does not 
run off at the edges. 
As ſoon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, and 
the glaſs is come to a conſiſtence, which is in about a minute; 
they ſhove it off into the annealing furnace, where it ſlides 
with eaſe enough, by reaſon of the ſand ſtrewed thereon. 
What is moſt furprizing throughout the whole Þ I is 
the quickneſs, an addreſs, wherewith ſuch maſly 
filled with ſo flaming a matter, are taken out of the furnace, 
convey'd to the table, poured therein, the glaſs ſpread, &c. 
The whole is inconceivable to ſuch as have not been eye- 
witneſſes of that ſurprizing manufacture. 
As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they carry them back to 
the furnace, and take freſh ones, which they empty as before. 


This they continue to do, ſo long as there are any full ciſ- 
terns ; laying as many plates in each carquaſſe as it will hold, 
and ſtopping them up as ſoon as they are full; to let them 


anneal, and cool again, which requires at leaſt ten days. 


The firſt running being diſpatch'd, they prepare another, 


by filling the ciſterns a- new, from the matter in the pots: 


and after the ſecond, a third; and even a fourth time, till the | 


melting pots are quite empty. | 
The ciſterns, at each running, ſhould remain at leaſt fix 


hours in the furnace, to whiten ; and when the firſt anneal- 
ing furnace is full, the caſting-table is to be carried to ano- 


ther. It need not here be obſerved, that the carquaſſes, or 

annealing furnaces muſt firft have been heated to the degree 

proper for them. When the pots are emptied, the 

them out, as well as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glaſs re- 

mains, which otherwiſe would grow green by continuance of 
fire, and ſpoil the glaſſes. | 


The manner of heating the large furnaces, is ſingular enough : | 


the tiſor, or perſon employed for that purpoſe, quite naked to 
his ſhirt, runs round the furnace without making the leaſt 
ſtop, with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that of the lighteſt 


courier: as he goes along, he takes two billets, or pieces of | 
wood, cut for the purpoſe; which he throws into the firſt | 
tiſſart; and continuing his courſe, does the ſame for the ſe- 


cond. This he holds on without interruption for ſix hours, 
ſucceſſively ; after which he is reliev'd by another, Sc. It is 
ſurprizi 
conſumed in an, inſtant, ſhould keep the furnace to the proper 
degree of heat; which is ſuch, that a large bar of iron, laid 
at one of the mouths of the furnace, becomes red hot in leſs 


. 


than half a minute. | 


It is computed that a furnace, before it be fit to run glaſs, 


caſts above three - thouſand - five hundred pounds: that at 


leaſt , ſix months are required for the building it a- new; and | 
. three months for the refitting it: and that when a pot of 


_ 


ciſterns, | 


* 


take 


that two ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and which are 


matter burſts in the furnace, the loſs of. ma 


the ſecret of making thoſe colours is lolt ; 
derns would not go to the expence of them; nor take 


common, the colour was only on one fide, ſcarce pe 


kind of colours, where there was occaſton to em 
ments of gold, ſilver, Cc. 
wearing down the furface of the glas, 
_ glaſs. 


running, and mixing among the 'former, . 


dame to be expoſed to'the fire, "as will be eee 


8 18 A 


tter ang „ 
amounts to above two hundred and fifty . 20 une 


The glaſs when taken out of the melting fur r 

thing —— but to be ground, poliſhed” — Anvpn no- 
the grinding of G1 Ass, ſee GRIN DING. — r 1, Hg 
of GLass, ſee PoLIsHtnNG,—Por the foliating of 8 Piing 
{ee Fol IAT ING. | LAS, 


Axungia of GL ass, fee the article Axyvw614, 
Painting on GL A$s8.--- The primitive mann 


er My 
glaſs was very ſimple, and of conſequence woke A e on 
ſiſted in the mere arrangement of pieces of glaſs of Fg 
colours, in ſome ſort of ſymmetry ; and conſtituted a ey 
what we call Moſaic work, See PAinTinG and 1 
Afterwards when they came to attempt more regular dale. 
and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their ſhades X ©, 
whole addreſs went no further than to the drawin 0 
contours of the figures in black, with water-coloun a 
hatching the draperies, after the fame manner, on af wy 
the colour of the object intended to be painted. F A, * op t 
nations, they choſe glaſs of a bright red; upon which * 
deſign'd the principal lineaments of the face, Ge 10 
black. | 2 77 
At laſt, the taſte for this ſort of painting being co 5 
improv'd, and the art being a arhliceble — amen 
of churches, baſilica's, &c, they found means of incor..* 
rating the colours with the glaſs itſelf, by expoſing them oF 
proper degree of fire, after the colours had been laid on a 
A French painter of Marſeilles is faid to have given the fit 
notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pontificate of 
Julius II. Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden were the fir 
that carried it to any height. 

The colours uſed in painting on glaſs, are very different from 
thoſe uſed either in painting in oil, or water, | See Col obs 

---The black is made of two thirds of flakes, or ſcales of 
iron, beaten up, and mix'd with another third of rocaille, or 
little glaſs beads.---7/h:re, with ſand, or little white pebble 

calcined, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards ground on 
marble ; with one fourth part of falt-petre added thereto 

and the mixture calcined and pulveris'd over again: to which, 
when they are ready to uſe it, is added a little gypfum, or 
plaiſter of Paris well ground, &c,---For yellow, they uſe leaf- 
filver ground, mixed up in a crucible with ſulphur, or fal:- 
petre ; then, well beaten and ground on a porphyry ſtone; 
and, at length, ground over again with nine times 2s much 
red oker.---Red is made of litharge of filyer, and ſcales of 
iron, gum arabic, ferretta, glaſs-beads, and -bloodsſtone, 

nearly in equal quantities. This is one of the moſt difficult 

colours ; and the preparation only to be learned by exycrience, 
---Green, is made of the æs uſtum, one ounce ; as much black 
lead, and four ounces of white ſand, incorporated by the fire, 


After calcination, they add a fourth part of falt-petre; after a 


ſecond calcination, a ſixth part more: after which they make 
a third coction before it is uſed. Azure, purple, and wilt, 


are prepared like green, only leaving out the æs uſtum, and 


in lieu thereof uſing ſulphur, for azure; -perigueux, for pur- 
ple; and both thoſe drugs for violet.---Carnations are made of 
ferretta and rocaille.--- And laſtly, colours for the hair, trunks 
of trees, c. are made of ferretta, rocaille, Oc. 


This account of the colours we have from M. Felibien's ex- 
cellent work des Principes d Architecture, & c. Though it 
muſt be own'd, that all the painters on glaſ do not uſe them; 


there being few artiſts of that kind but have invented their 
own particular ones, whereof they make great ſecrets. But 
this is certain, that theſe above deſcribed are ſufficient for the 
beſt paintings of all ſorts 3 provided a perſon has but the Kill 
to manage them. BROM 

In the windows of divers antient churches, chapels, colleges, 
&c. we meet with the moſt beautiful, and lively colours 


imaginable ; ſuch as far exceed any uſed among Us: not that 
but that the mu- 


neceſſary pains ; by reaſon this ſort of painting is not no ſo 
much eſteemed as formerly. . c 
Thoſe beautiful works, which were made in the glaſs-hou 3 
were of two kinds: in ſome, the colour was diffuſed throug 


| T_T = te the mor 
the whole body of glaſs; in others, which we netratn 
within the ſubſtance above one third of a line; though 2 
or leſs, according to the nature of the colour; the y 
2508 always found to enter the deepeſt. he forte 
Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful 'as t as! on | 
were of more advantage to the workmen 3 of der other 
the ſame gla/5, though already colour d, they cou booider dr2- 


repreſent other or” 


{4 a ng er OM 
In order to this, they made uſe 8 l worm 
till 5 
| „this done, 
were got through the colour, to the clear glaſs at the 
they applied the proper colours on the other ted from 
hy this means the new colours were prevent | 


peries, enrich them with foliages, or 


9 
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When the intended ornaments: were to appear white, or ſil- 
ver'd, they contented themſelves to bare the glaſs of its 
colour with emery, without applying any new colour at all; 
and it was in this manner, that they wrought the lights and 
heightenings on all kinds of colours, — 52 


The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint on glaſs, in the | 


modern way, 1s to deſign, and even colour the whole ſubject 
on 8 Then the make choice of pieces of glaſt proper 
to — the ſeveral parts, and proceed to divide, or diſtri- 
dute the deſign itſelf, or the paper it is drawn on, into pieces 


table to thoſe of glaſs : having always a view that the | 
2 join in the contours of the figures, and the folds 


of the draperies; that the carnations, and other finer parts 


may not be damaged by the lead where with the pieces are to 


be joined together. 


The diſtribution made, they mark all the glaſſes, as well as 
papers, with letters, or numbers; that they may be known 
in. Which done, applying each part of the deſign on a 
glaſs intended for it, they copy, or transfer the deſign upon 
this glaſs, with the black colour, diluted in gum-water ; by 
tracing and following all the lines, and ſtrokes, as they ap- 
pear through the glaſs, with the point of a pencil. : 
When theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens in 
about two days, the work being only in black and white, 
give it a flight waſh over, with urine, gum arabic, 
and alittle black; and this ſeveral times repeated, according 
as the ſhades are deſir'd to be heighten'd : with this precaution, 
never to apply a new waſh, till the former is ſufficiently 
dried, This done, the lights and riſings are given, by rub- 
bing off the colour in the reſpective places, with a wooden 
point, or the handle of the pencil. | : 
As to the other colours above-mentioned, they are uſed with 
um-water, much as in painting in miniatere ; taking care 
to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out- lines of the 
deſign ; or even for the greater ſecurity, to apply them on 
the other ſide, eſpecially yellow, which is very pernicious to 
the other colours, by blending therewith. 
And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular 
regard - muſt be had, not to lay colour on colour, or lay on 
Jay, till ſuch time as the former are well dried. It may be 
added, that the yellow is the only colour that penetrates 
through the glaſs, and incorporates therewith by the fire : 
the reſt, and particularly the blue, which is very difficult to 
uſe, remaining on the ſurface; or at leaſt entring very little. 
When the painting of all the pieces is finiſhed, they are car- 
tied to the furnace, or oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. 
The furnace here uſed is ſmall, built of brick; from eighteen 


to thirty inches ſquare: at ſix inches from the bottom is an 


aperture, to put in the fuel, and maintain the fire. Over this 
aperture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars of iron, which 


traverſe the furnace, and divide it into two parts. Two | 


inches above this partition is another little aperture, through 
which they take out pieces, to examine how the coction goes 
forward. | 

On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen pan, ſix or ſeven inches 
deep; and five or fix inches leſs, each way, than the peri- 
meter of the furnace, On one fide hereof is a little aper- 
ture, through which to make the trials, placed directly oppo- 
lite to that of the furnaces deftined for the fame end. 

In this pan are the pieces of glaſs to be placed in the fol- 
lowing manner : firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered with 


three ſtrata, or layers of quick-lime, - pulverized ; thoſe ſtrata | 


being ſeparated by two others, of old, broken glaſs : the 
deſign whereof is to ſecure the painted glaſs from the too in- 
tenſe heat of the fire. This.done, the glaſſer are laid hori- 
zontally on the laſt, or uppermoſt layer of lime. 
The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a layer of the ſame 
powder an inch deep; and over: this lay another range of 
glaſſes : and thus alternately, till the pan is quite full; taking 
— ny the whole heap always end with a layer of the lime 
er, | | 
The pan thus prepared; they cover up the furnace with tiles, 
on a ſquare table of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round ; 
only having five little apertures, one at each corner, and 
other in the middle, to ſerve as chimneys. 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give the 
re to the work. — The fire for the two firſt hours, muſt be 
Joc moderate; and be encreaſed, in proportion as the 
Cc wy; advances, for the ſpace of ten, or twelve hours; in 
w * ume it is uſually compleated. At laſt, the fire, which 
2 itt was only of charcoal, is of dry wood: ſo that the 


me cove : 
— — rs the whole pan, and even iſſues out at the 


During the Jaſt hours, 
taking out pieces lai 


"Þerture of the furnace, and pa | 
pan, to ſee whether the yellow 
perfect, and the other cole im good order. When the 


annealing is thought fuſe » 
to extinguiſh ey crent, they proceed with gr cat haſte 


co10urs, and break the glaſſes. See-F | 
Glaſſes are diſtinguiſhed 22 o ch 
mo various kinds; as 


glaſſes, burning zlaſſes, 


they make eſſays from time to time; 


_— glaſſes, optic glaſſes, looking 


d for the purpoſe, through. the little 


„which otherwiſe would ſoon burn the 
regard to their form, uſe, &c. 


: 


G LE 


| Drinking GT AssESs are ſimple veſſels of common glaſ; or cryſ- 
tal, uſually in form of an inverted cone. 

Fach glaſs conſiſts of three parts, viz, the calyz, or bowl ; 

| the bottom; and the foot; which are all wrought, or blown 

ſeparately. | 


Nothing can be more dexterous, and expeditious, than the 


opened, and all three joined together, An idea is only to be 
had thereof, by ſeeing them actually at work. | 
The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England, are made of the aſbes of 
fern; cryſtal glaſſes being grown into diſeſteem. The ex- 
ceeding brittleneſs of this commodity, notwithſtanding the 
eaſy rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption hereof very 
conſiderable, ; 

Optic GL Ass Es, are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, improve, 


or preſerve the light. See OpTic glaſs, 
To this claſs belong, 


Convex GL as8Es - Convex, 
Concave GL ASSES „ . 
| Lenticular GLASGES 8e LENS. 
| Meniſcus GLassts { **© JMeniscus, &c. 
Plain GLAss ES PLAIN glaſs. 
Planoconcaue GLAss  C.PLANOCoONCAVE. 
Planoconvex G1 ass: PLANOCONVEX, 
; Teleſcope GLAssEs TELESCOPE. 
Object Grass 8 On jE Or glaſs. 
Eye GLass ee YExE glaſs. 
: Magnifying GL Ass MAGNITYIN O. 
Multiplying GLAss MuorrirLYING. 
Perſpective GLAss PERSPECTIVE. 
Looking GI Ass 0 Look ix glaſs ; ſee alſo Mix- 
See Rouk, and FoLIATING, 
Barking Gi, 85 & my _o_ glaſs ; ſee alſo Miz - 
Weather G1 ass WEATHER glaſs. 
Cupping Glass CvueyiNG glaſs. 
'|GLass window WINDOW. 
GLaAss drop See DRor | 
GL aAss oy Bob v. 
| Axis of a GLass . Ax1s. 
; Pole of a GLass PoLe. 
Hour GLass Hour glaſs. 
| Tin GL Ass See JB1$MUTH. 
| Watch Guass Warcun. 
GLass of Antimany -ANTIMONY. 


GLASSY humour, ſee the article Humour. 
GLAUCOMA“, Tazvxoyue, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye, 
wherein the cryſtalline humour is turned of a. bluiſh or 
3 colour, and its tranſparency hereby diminiſned. See 
YE, and CRYSTALLINE. fre”; 
The word comes from, the Greek yAaauzes, glaucus, cefius, 
ſea- green, ſky-coloured, or greyiſh. . | 
Thoſe in. whom this diſorder is forming, diſcover it hence, 
that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſt : 
' when entirely formed, the viſual rays are all intercepted, and 
they ſee nothing at all. | 
It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged per- 
ſans: and even under other circumſtances, is very difficult of 
cure ; externals proving of little ſervice. | 
The internals beſt ſuited to it, are thoſe uſed in the gutta 
ſerena, See GuTTA ſerena. — Jul. Cæſar Claudinus, Con- 
ſult 74. gives a remedy for the glaucoma. | | 
The glaucoma is uſually diſtinguiſhed from the cataract or ſuf- 
fuſion, in this, that in the catara& the whiteneſs appears in 
the pupil, very near the cornea, but ſhews deeper in the 
- laucoma. 
; late French authors, however, maintain the cataract 


— 


— 


them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle formed before the 
pupil, as had always been imagined ; but an inſpiſſation or in- 
duration, or the humour itſelf, whereby its tranſparency is 


prevented; which brings the cataract to the glaucoma. See 
CATARACT. 


Vo | * 
Among falconers, a hawk & ſaid to gleam, when ſhe caſts or 
throws up filth from the gorge. | 100 
GLEANING, the act of gathering, or picking up the ears 


crop carried home, , __ | | | 

By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of Melun, 
and Eftampes, all farmers, and others, are forbid either by 
themſelves, or ſervants, to put any cattle into the fields, or 
prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever, for the ſpace of 


ty of confiſcation, &c. 91 1 2 | 
GLEBE, GIEBA, in natural hiſtory, chymiſtry, Cc. a 
clod, or piece of earth, containing ſome metal, or mineral, 
See Oak; ſee alſo Marcasrte, METAL, Cc. TY 
The glebes are carried to the forges to be waſhed, purified 
melted, c. See Got p, SiLveR, Iron, Ge. 
GLzxBE, or GLE BE- land, is properly uſed for church-land. 


| Dos vel terra ad eccleſiam periinens. See CHURCH. 


manner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them 


3 
— — — — — 


and glaucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe.— According to 


GLE AM, is popularly uſed for a ray, or beam of licht. See 


of corn, left behind after the field has been reaped, and the 


twenty four hours, after the carrying off the corn; on penal- 
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Glebe-land is moſt commonly uſed for land belongiug to a pa- 
riſh church, beſide the tithes“. 14 | 
* Thus, Lindwood, Glebe ef terra in qua confiftit dos ecclefie 3 
generaliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, wel pro terra culta. | 
Though in the more general, and extenſive uſe of the word, 


glebe is applicable to any land, or ground belonging to any 


benefice, fee, manour, inheritance, or the like. 


digi Glen. In the civil law, flaves were ſaid to be an- 


nexed to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were ſold with it, 
£9c. — The right of patronage ſhould be annexed to a glebe. 
See PATRONAGE, 


GLEET, in medicine, a flux of thin humour from the 


urethra. See FLux, URETHRA, G. | 
'This, or a gonorrhza ſimplex, often ſucceeds. the cure of a 
gonorrhza virulenta, and ſometimes remain obſtinate, even 
after the uſe of a ſalivation. See GONORRH AA. 

The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation of 
the glands of the urethra, or from a corroſion or exulcera- 
tion of them. It appears moſt frequently after a gonorrhea 
has been of long ſtanding, or ill ee in the cure; as by 
the uſe of acrid or corroding injections, and the like. 

The glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the 
matter of the running, which is often ſharp enough for that 
purpoſe. 

A gleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gonorrhæa ſimplex, not only 
by the colour, and conſiſtence of the matter evacuated, but alſo 
by the manner wherein it comes away: The matter of a 
gleet comes away as well at one time as at another; but that 
of a gonorrhæa ſimplex chiefly in erections, and when the 
patient goes to ſtool, The matter of a gleet is commonly 
browniſh, but that of a gonorrhæa ſimplex white. Add that 
the continuance of a true gleet is unattended with weak- 


- neſs, or other ill conſequences, and dangerous ſymptoms ; 


nor does it unfit men for procreation, as a gonorrhza ſim- 
plex will. 

An aſtringent regimen is the moſt ſuitable in both; coffee 
and claret are ſuppoſed proper liquors in theſe caſes : So are 
thoſe made acid with juice of lemons, vinegar, Sc. 


GLENE, rauen, properly fignifies the cavity, or ſocket of 


the eye. See EYE. 


GLENE is more frequently uſed by anatomiſts for one of the 


ſhallower cavities of bones, into which ſome other bone is 
received, and articulated. 

By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cotyle or acetabulum, 
which is a deeper cavity, for the like purpoſe. See CoTYLE, 
and ACETABULUM, | 


GLENOIDESF®, an appellation given to the two cavities in 


GLICYRRHIZA, or GrycyrRHiza, liquorice. See 


the lower part of the firſt vertebra of the neck, 


*The word is Greek, compoſed of yanu; and ed, 
form. 


L1qQuoRICE, 


GLOBE, in geometry, a round or ſpherical body ; more 
- uſually called a ſphere. See SPHERE.— 


The earth, and water, together, are ſuppoſed to form a 
globe, hence called the terraqueous globe, See T ERR A- 


R 


* . . 

GLoBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of | 
metal, plaiſter, paper, or other matter; on whoſe. convex | 
- ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either of the | 


Ihe planets, both primary, and d are ſuppoſed, as 


well as our earth, to be ſolid globes. See PLANET. 
The earth, is, in a peculiar ſenſe called the globe, or globe of 


earth. See EARTH. 


efiflance of a Grog k. See the article RE8ISTANCE, 


earth, or heavens, with the ſeveral circles conceived thereon, 


See MA p. 


Globes are of two kinds, terręſtrial, and celgſtial; each of | 


very conſiderable uſe, the one in aſtronomy, and the other 


in geography; to perform many of the operations thereof, 
in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, ſo as to be conceived with- 


out any knowledge of the mathematical grounds of thoſe 


arts. 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, are an 
axis, repreſenting that of the world; and a ſpherical ſhell, 
or cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe ex- 
ternal ſurface the repreſentation. is drawn, See Ax s, 
PoLE, &c. 7 

Globes, we have obſerved, are made of divers materials, 
viz. ſilver, braſs, paper, plaiſter, Sc. Thoſe commonly 
uſed, are of plaiſter, and paper: The conſtruction whereof 
is as follows : | 


Conſtruction of GLOBES. — A wooden axis is provided, ſome- 


what leſs than the intended diameter of the globe; and into 


- the. extremes hereof two iron wires are driven, for poles : 


On the axis are applied two ſpherical, or rather hemiſpherical | : 


This axis is to be the beam, or baſis of the whole ſtruc- 
ture, * | 


caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould, or block. Theſe 


caps conſiſt of paſteboard, or paper, laid, one lay after an- 


other, on the mould, to the thickneſs of a crown-piece ; 


after which, having ſtood to dry, and imbody; making an 


 » flipped off the mould, 


inciſion along the middle, the two caps thus parted, are 


2 
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They remain now to be applied on the 
as before they were on thoſe of the mould * * the axis, 
in their new place, the two edges are ſown t bake 
packthread, Ce. ._ ., Ether wigh 
The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they a. 
ſtrengthen, and make 5 ſmooth and * 14 E to 
this, the two poles are haſped in a metalline ſe r 
the ſize intended; and a kind of plaiſter, made „rer of 
water, and glue heated, melted, and incorpoeates Whiting, 
is daubed all over the paper-ſurface, In proport together, 
plaiſter is applied, the ball is turned round in the — 3 the 
the edge whereof pares off whatever is ſuper "Mice, 
beyond the due dimenſion; leaving the reft 00 ud and 
mon that are ſhort of it. | ering in 
ter ſuch application of plaiſter, the bal 
which done, it is put again in the ſemicircle ms ay; 
ter applied: Thus they continue alternately to a =T 
compoſition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the bt * 
where accurately touches the ſemicircle; in which ſt 44 
perfectly ſmooth, regular, firm, &c, — 
The ball thus finiſhed, it remains to paſte the ma 
ſcription thereon: In order to this, the map is bo Of de. 
in ſeveral gores, or guſſets; all which join wan 
the ſpherical ſurface, and cover the whole bal] Tod S 
the application of theſe gores, lines are drawn b way 
circle on the ſurface of the ball, dividing it 42 — 
4 7 ore correſponding to thoſe of the gores, 3 
the — oſe again anſwerably to the lines and divifions of 
he papers thus paſted on, there remains i 
colour and illuminate the globe; and to — * v 
7 reſiſt duſt, moiſture, c. : _— 
he globe itſelf thus finiſhed, they hang it in a brafs merid; 
with an hour circle, and quadrant of altitude; = 

Di into a wooden — nanidhe 3 
eſcription of the GLOK Es, — The things com 

globes, are either delineated on the furtace 8 
pendages, without it. | 4 
Without the ſurface, are 1® The two poles, whereon the 
globe is turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world, See Polk 
2 The brazen meridian, which is divided into degrees, and 
paſſes through the poles. See MERIDIAR.— 3e The wooden 
horizon, whoſe upper fide repreſents the horizon ; and is 
divided into ſeveral circles: The innermoſt whereof contains 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, ſubdivided into their degrees ; 

the next, the julian; and the third, the gregorian calendar: 
Without fide of all theſe, are drawn the points of the 
winds, See ComP Ass, and WI N D.—4%A brak quadrant 
of altitude, divided into go degrees, to be faſtened on the 
meridian at the diſtance of go degrees from the horizon. 
See QUADRANT of altitude, — 5 The hour circles, divided 
into twice twelve hours, and fitted on the meridian, round 
the poles, which carry an index pointing to the hour, — A 
mariner's compaſs is ſometimes added on the bottom of the 
frame; and ſometimes, a ſemicircle of poſition, See Cou- 
PASS, and POSIT1ON, #39 
On the ſurface are delineated, 1® The equinoctial line, divi- 
ded into 360 degrees; commencing from the vernal inter- 
ſection. See EQUINOC TIAL, — 20 The ecliptic, divided 
into twelve ſigns, and theſe ſubdivided into degrees. See 
ECLIPT1IC.—3® The zodiac. See Zopiac,—4* Thetwo 
tropics, See TARO IC. — And 59 The polar circles, See 
PoLAR circle. | | 
What elſe belongs to globes, either as to conſtruction, or de- 
ſcription, is different, as the globe is either celeſtial, or ter- 
reſtrial. See celeſtial and terreſtial GLOBE. 

Celgſtial GL oB R, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex fur- | 
face the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable diſtances, 
together with the principal circles of the ſphere. dee STAR, 
ConSTELLATION, CIRCLE, S. 

The uſe of theſe globes, is to exhibit the phenomena of the 
motions of the ſun, and ftars, in an eaſy, and obvious man. 
ner; which, though ſomewhat unaccurate, is yet © 

enough for the common uſes of life, and may fave ou 
trouble of trigonometgical calculation, See ASTRONOMY: 

To exhibit the ſtars, circles, & c. on the ſurface of © given ſpheres 

or ball, and fit it for the uſes of aſtronomy.” 1? Aſſume an 
two points diametrically oppolite to each other, a5 P, 
Q. (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 58.) and in theſe, fix up ade. 
PA, and QC, for the ball to turn round on. The pou” 
P and Q, or A and C, will exhibic the polesof the wut f. 
29 Divide a brazen circle A BCD into four quadrants, 4 
EC, CF, and FD; and ſubdivide each quadrant ue * 
degrees, numbered from the points E, and F towards 
poles A, and C. reo 
 3* Indloſe the globe in chis circle as ig f. meridian, at 
points A, and C, ſo as it may freely turn therein, 
4 Apply a ſtyle, or pin, wks ſurface of the globe, ＋ 
firſt degree of the meridian, and turn the ball r ? kcntiog 
means will a circle be deſeribed on the ſurface, lep 
the equator, to be divided into degrees. 4 
59 From the pole of the world P, towards M; . 
the other pole C, towards N, number 23 7 * 
points M and N will be the poles of the ecliptic» 6 Apply 
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le to the meridian, in the point M, and turn 

1 Apply an] ; by this rotation will the arctic polar circle 

be Kenbes And after the fame manner is the antarctic 

— to be deſcribed about the point O. 

bo Number 23+ deg. from the equator towards the poles 
þ and Q; and note the points H, and I, Then, applying 
gyle to the meridian, as before, two circles will be de- 
ibed parallel to the zquator ; whereof that drawn through 

5 will be the tropic of cancer, and the other through I, 

the tropic of capricorn. ee EASE 7 

go Hang the glabe within the meridian, in the po of the 

ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world; and apply ing a 

je to E, turn it round: by this means will the ecliptic be 
delineated : which remains to be divided into 12 ſigns; and 

ſe into 20 degrees. | 

tbo the — thus ſuſpended, bring the degree 
of longitude of any ftar under the meridian ; and in the 

eridian, number as many degrees towards the pole as is the 
5 ee of latitude of the place: The point of interſection is 
45 place of that ſtar on the ſurface of the globe. After the 
like manner may the place of the ſtar be determined from the 
right aſcenſion and declination given; the globe being ſup- 

ſed ſuſpended from the poles of the world, or the æquator. 
10% All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down ; the 
figure of the conſtellation is to be deſigned ; after which it 
may either be coloured, or engraven. | 
11“ Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame, 
or horizon, D BL, ſupported on four feet; in ſuch manner, 
as to be divided thereby into two hemiſpheres ; and that the 
pole A may be raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. 
129 On the limb, or edge of the horizon deſcribe a circle, 
which divide into 360 degrees, and infert the calenders, and 

8. | 

1% Lat, to the pole A, fit a brazen circle, divided in- 
to 24 horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, fo that 
the line or diviſion of XII, may be in the plane of the 
meridian, on either fide the pole. And on the pole itſelf 
apply an index, to turn round with the globe.---Thus is the 
globe compleat. : | 
It may be here obſerved, that as the longitude of the ſtars 
is continually growing, a globe does not remain of perpetual 
uſe ; but the increaſe in ſeventy-two years only amounting to 
a degree, it will make no conſiderable error in an hundred 
years; the deſign of a globe being only to repreſent things 
ſomething near the truth, 

Ti make a celeflial GLOBE.---This method is that the moſt fre- 
quently uſed ; and we only premiſed the former as being 
the moſt eaſily conceived ; and leading more naturally to 
this. IS ! | 
10 From the given diameter of the globe, find a right line 
A. B. fig. 59. n. 2. equal to the circumference of a great circle; 
and divide it into twelve equal parts. | | 
2® Through the ſeveral points of diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
with the interval of 10 of them, deſcribe arches, mutually 
interſecting each other in D and E. Theſe figures, or pieces 
duly paited or joined together, will make the whole ſurface 
of the globe. | 
3* Divide each part of the right line A B, into 30 equal 
parts; fo that the whole line A B, repreſenting the periphery 
of the equator, may be divided into 360 degrees. 


4 F rom the poles D, and E, fig. 60. with the interval of 
23 7 deg. deſcribe arches a b; theſe will be twelfth parts of 


the polar circles. 


5* After the like manner, from the ſame poles D, and E, 
with the interval of 66 f deg. reckoned from the equator, 
deſcribe arches c d; theſe will be twelfth parts of the tro- 


pics, 


6 Through the degree of the equator e correſponding to the 


right aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the poles D and E, 


draw an arch of a circle : and taking in the compaſſes the 
complement of the declination from the pole D, deſcribe an 
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If the declinations; and right aſcenſions of the ſtars be not 
given; but their longitudes, and latitudes, in lieu thereof; 
the ſurface of the globe is to be ptojected after the ſame man- 
ner as before, except that in this caſe D, and E, fig. 59, 
are the poles of the ecliptic, and F h the ecliptic itſelf ; and 
that the polar circles, and tropies, with the equator g 4, 
and the parallels thereof, are to be determined from their 
declinations, 
The lateſt catalogue of the ſtars is that of Mr. Flamſteed, 
wherein the right aſcenſions and declinations, as well as the 
Jongitudes, latitudes, c. are every where expreſſed. See 
CATALOGUE. 
Uſe of the celgſtial Gos E. The uſe of this inſtrument is very 
extenſive : Scarce any thing in the ſpherical aſtronomy but 
may be exhibited thereby. See ASTRONOMY. 
The principal points are contained in the following problems, 
with their ſolutions ; which will let the reader enough into 
the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtrument to apply it, 
of his own accord, in any other caſes, 
To find the right aſcenſion, and declination of a ſtar, repreſented on 
the ſurface of the GLOBE.---Bring the ſtar to the graduated 
fide of the brazeti meridian : Then, the number of degrees 
intercepted between the æquator, and the point of the meri- 
dian cut by the ſtar, gives its declination ; and the degree of 
the zquator, which comes under the meridian together with 
the ſtar, is its right aſcenſion; See AsCEnsS1on, and DE- 
CLINATION, 3 
To find the longitude and latitude of a flar.--- Apply the centre 
of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic in 
the ſame hemiſphere with the ſtar; and bring its graduated 
edge to the ſtar: The degreee on the quadrant cut by the ſtar 
is its latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic z and the degree 
of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant, its longitude; See Lon- 
GITUDE, and LALtTUDE. 
To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic.---Seek the day of the 
month in the proper calendar on the horizon; and againſt the 
day in the circle of ſigns is the ſign and degree the ſun is in 
for that day. This done, find the ſame ſign upon the eclip- 
tic, on the ſurface of the globe : This is the ſun's place for 
that day. See PLACE, 
To find the declination of the ſun. The ſun's place for the day 
given being brought to the meridian ; the degrees of the 
meridian intercepted between the equinoctial and that place, 
are the ſun's declination for that day, at noon. 
To find the place of a planet, with its right aſcenſion and declina- 
tion; its longitude, and latitude, for the time being given. 
Apply the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame denomination 
with the latitude;) and bring it to the given longitude in 
the ecliptic: this point is the planet's place: And bringing 
it to the meridian, its right aſcenſion, and declination will 
be found as already ſhewn of a ſtar. 
| To recti the GLOBE, or adjuſt it to the place, &c. ſo as it may 
repreſent the preſent ſtate, or ſituation of the heavens.---19 if 
the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole above the 
horizon; if in ſouth, the ſouth pole; till the arch inter- 
cepted between the pole and horizon be equal to the given 
elevation of the pole. 20 Fix the quadrant of altitude on 
the zenith, i. e. on the latitude of the place. 30 By means 
of a compaſs or meridian line place the globe in ſuch manner 
as that the brazen meridian may be in the plane of the ter- 
reſtrial meridian. 4 Bring the degree of the ecliptic the ſun 
is in, to the meridian, and ſet the horary index to 12. 
Thus will the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the 
noon of that day. 5 Turn the globe till the index come to 
any other given hour: thus will the globe ſhew the face of the 
heavens for that time. See RECTIFYING. | 
To know all the flars and planets by means of the GL OBRER.— 
19. Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the heavens, for that time. 
20 Loek on the globe for ſome one ſtar, which you know; 
e. gr. the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of the great bear. 30 Ob- 


arch, interſecting it in 1; this point i will be the place of | ſerve the poſitions of the other more conſpicuous ſtars in the 


that ſtar. 


ſame conſtellation: and by transferring the eye from the globe 


7* All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the figure to the heavens, you will eaſily note the ſame there. 4 After 
of the conſtellation is to be drawn according to Bayer, Heve- | the ſame manner may 8 proceed from this to the neighbour- 


lius, Flamſteed. 


ing conſtellations ; till you have learned them all. See 8 AR. 


8 Laſtly, after the ſame manner are the declinations, and | If the planets be repreſented on the globe, after the manner 
2 aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic 4 g to be] above deſcribed, by comparing them with neighbouring ſtars, 


etermined. 


. 


you will likewiſe know the planets. See PLAN Er. 


, | {he ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane, is to be | To find the ſun's oblique aſcenſion, his eaftern amplitude, and azi- 
"graven on copper, to ſave the trouble of doing this over | mutb, with the time of riſing.— 1 Rectify the globe for the 


again lor each globe. 
10 4 ball, in the 


hour of 12; and bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern fide of 


mean time, is to be prepared of paper, the horizon: Then, the number of degrees intercepted be- 


Patter, Cc. after the manner above directed, and of the] tween that degree of the æquator now come to the horizon, 


intended dia 
ſemicircle, 
through eve 


ed on the ball. 


meter of the globe. On this, by means of a] and the beginning of aries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. 
and ſtyle, is the æquator to ws and | 2“ Thedegrees on the horizon intercepted between the eaſt 


point thereof, and the point wherein the ſun is, is the ortive, 


parts, correſponding to the ſegments before | or riſing amplitude. 30 The hour pointed to by the index, 
3 they are to be cut from the —— paper, and] is the time of the ſun's riſing. 4 Turning the globe, till 


the index points to the preſent hour; lay the quadrant to the 


v . Nenn a | a 
= Nothing now remains but to hang the globe as before in | ſun's place; the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, 


hte meridian, and wooden horizon. To which may 
and diridedisdtant of altitude II I. fig. 67. made of braſs, 


Vor. I ys: N » as the ecliptic and equator, 


is the ſun's azimuth. See Az1mMUTH; G. 


To find the ſun's oblique deſcenfion, weſtern. amplitude, ond av;- 


| muth, with the time of. * — ſolution of this problem 
e is 


— II Er EEE ˙ 0m 
4 — 
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is the ſame as that of the former ; excepting that the ſun's 
place muſt be here brought to the weſtern fide of the hori- 


20n; as in the former, it was to the eaſtern, See DE- 
SCENSION, | 


To find the length of day and night,—19 Find the time of the 


ſun's riſing ; which being numbered from midnight, the 
double thereof gives the length of night. 20 Subtract the 
length of the-night from the whole day, or 24 hours; the 
remainder is the length of the day. See Day, and 
N1GnrT, 


To find the riſing, ſetting, and culminating of a ftar, its con- 


tinuance above the horizon, for any place and day; together 
with its oblique aſcenſion, and deſcenſion ; and its eaſtern and 
weſtern amplitude and azimuth.--- 1% Adjuſt the globe to the 
ſtate of the heavens, at 12 a-clock, that day. 29 Bring the 
ſtar to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon: Thus will its eaſtern 
amplitude, and azimuth, and the time of riſing be found ; 
as already taught of the ſun, 30 Bring the ſame ſtar to the 
weſtern ſide of the horizon: Thus will the weſtern ampli- 
tude and azimuth, and the time of ſetting be found, 4 The 
time of riſing ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the con- 


tinuance of the ſtar above the horizon.---5® This continuance 


above the horizon ſubtracted from 24 hours, leaves the time 
of its continuance below the horizon. 6 Laſtly, the hour 
to which the index points, when the ſtar is brought to the 
meridian ; gives the time of culmination. See RIsING, 
SETTING, CULMINAT10N, Ec. 


To find the altitude of the ſun, or a flar, for any given hour of 


the day, or night.---1% Adjuſt the globe to the poſition of the 
heavens z and turn it till the index point at the given hour. 
29 Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at go degrees from the 
horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or ſtar's place. The de- 


grees of the quadrant intercepting between the horizon, and 


the ſun or ſtar is the altitude required. See ALTITUDE. 


The altitude of the ſun by day, or of a flar by night being given, 


to find the time of that day, or night.---1* Rectify the globe as 


in the preceeding problem. 2% Turn the globe, and quadrant 


till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the ecliptic of the ſun is 
in, cut the quadrant in the given degree of altitude ; then 
does the index point at the hour ſought. See TIME, 
HouR, Oc. 7 


The azimuth of the ſun, or a flar, given; to find the time e 
day, or night---Rectify the globe; and bring the quadrant 


to the given azimuth in the horizon: Turn the globe, till 


the ſtar come to the ſame: Then will the index ſhew the time. 
To find the interval of time between the riſings of two flars ; or 


their culminations. 1% Raiſe the pole of the globe ſo many 


degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of the pole of 


the place. 20 Bring the firſt ſtar to the horizon; and ob- 
ſerve the time the index points to. 3®* The ſame do by the 
other ſtar. Then ſubtracting the former time from the 
latter; the remainder is the interval between the riſings. 


After the like manner is the interval between two culmina- 


tions found ; by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 


To find the beginning and ending of a crepuſculum, or twilight. — 


19 Rectify the globe; and ſet the index to the twelfth hour; 
the ſun's place being the meridian. 2“ Note the ſun's 


place, and turn the globe weſtward, as alſo the quadrant of 


altitude, till the point oppoſite to the ſun's place cut the qua- 
drant of altitude in the eighteenth degree above the horizon, 
The index will ſhew the time when the twilight commences 
in the morning. 3 Taking the point oppoſite to the ſun ; 
bring it to the eaſtern hemiſphere, and turn it, till it meet 
with the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: Then 
will the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. See 
CREPUSCULUM, 


Terreftrial GLOBE, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſurface 


are delineated the principal places of the earth, in their 


proper ſituations, diſtances, &c, together with the cir- 


cles imagined on the ſurface. of the terreſtrial ſphere, See 


EARTH. 


The uſe: of the terreſtrial globe, is to exhibit the ſeveral 
affections, and phenomena of the different places of the 
earth depending on magnitude, c. in an eaſy, obvious 
manner, without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. 
See GEOGRAPHY. | 


To conſtruft a terreftrial Groß. The conſtruction of a ter- 
reſtrial globe, whether of metal, plaiſter, paper, &c. is the 


ſame as that of a celeſtial. The ſame circles are delineated 
on both: And as for the places, viz. cities, towns, Cc. 
they are laid down from the longitudes, and latitudes given ; 
as the ſtars are from their right aſcenſions, and declinations. 


Hence, all problems depending on the circles, may be equally | 


wrought on either globe; as the aſcenſions, deſcenſions, am- 
plitudes, azimuth, ariſings, ſettings, altitudes, c. of the 
ſun'; the lengths of day and night; hours of the day and 
night; crepuſcula, &c. | | 

We ſhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to the 
terreſtrial globe. dete | 


Uſe of the terreſtrial GLOBE.---To find the longitude and latitude 


of . any place delineated: on the globe. Bring the place to the 
graduated ſide of the braſs' meridian : the degree of the 
meridian it cuts, is the latitude required; and the degree of 
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the zquator at the ſame time under the meridian ©. :.. .. 
a required, an, is the lan. 
The longitude and latitude given, to find the place on the 
---Seek, in the æquator, the given degree of longitude 
bring it to the meridian: then count from the * ae Wn 
the meridian the degree of latitude given, towards thi IG 
pole, as the latitude is either north, or ſouth : the eh 
der this is the place required. POINT un. 
To find the antioeci, periaci, and antipodes of any place. —10 
given place being brought to the meridian; count Dh 
degrees on the meridian from the zquator towards the my 
pole. The point thus arrived at, is the place of the 20 
See Ax ToECI. 29 Note the degrees of the — — 
the given place and its antoeci; and turn the globe rd 
oppolite degree of the æquator, come under the er. the 
or, which amounts to the fame, till the index, which her? 
ſtood at twelve, come to the other twelve: then will fore 
place correſponding to the former degree, be the peri the 
and the latter, that of antipodes, See PRRIoxci, + 
TIPODES, "715 | F 
To find what place of the earth the ſun is vertical tg 
affigned.---1* Bring the ſun's place found in the ecligt; 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelye. = 0 
what point of the meridian correſponds thereto, 20 If + 
given hour be before noon; ſubtract it from twelve ho. 
and turn the globe towards the welt, till the index point 
the hours remaining. Thus will the place required be nts 
the point of the meridian. before noted. 3% If the owe be 
after noon, turn the globe in the ſame manner towards the 
weſt, till the index point at the given hour: thus again wil 
the place required be found, under the point of the meridian 
before noted. | | | | 
If, at the ſame time, you note all the places which are under 
the ſame half of the meridian with the place found, you will 
have all the places to which the ſun is then in the meridian - 
and the oppoſite half of the meridian will ſhew all the places 
in which it is then midnight. 7 Th 
A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the tus dot in the 
year wherem the ſun is vertical in the ſame,---19 Bring the 
given place to the meridian ; and note the degree of the 
meridian correſponding thereto, 2% Turn the globe about, 
and note the two points of the ecliptic paſſing through that 
degree. 3® Find on what days the ſun is in thoſe points of 
the ecliptic : For on thoſe days he is vertical to the given 
place. 1 
To find thoſe places in the torrid zone to which the ſun is vertical 
on a given day.---Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the 
meridian : then turning the g/obe round, note all the places 
which paſs through that point of the meridian. Thoſe are 
the places required, | 
After the ſame manner are found what people are aſſcii, for 
any given day, See ASCIT, 
A place being given in the frigid zone, to find on what days of the 
year the ſun does not vl, ; and on what days he dies nt et t 
the ſame. 1“ Count as many degrees in the meridian from 


GLogz 


at any time 


place from the pole. 20 Turning the globe round, note all 
the points of the ecliptic paſſing through each point noted in 
the ecliptic : by this means you will have the arches which 
the ſun deſcribes while he neither riſes, nor ſets ; and the 
points themſelves give the places of the ſun, when he neither 
riſes nor ſets, at the beginning and ending. 3* Find what. 
days of the year the ſun is in thoſe places: theſe are the 
anſwer to the queſtion, -* us 

To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day is of aty 
given length.---1® Bring the ſun's place for the 2 to 
the ecliptic, and ſet the index to the hour of twelve. 2? Lum 
the globe, till the index point at the hour of riſing or ſetting. 
30 Raiſe and depreſs the pole till the ſun's place appear in the 
eaſtern or weſtern ſide of the horizon. Then will the pole 
be duly elevated, and conſequently the latitude given. 

Te find the latitude of thoſe places in the frigid zone, where th! 
ſun does not ſet for a given number of days.---1* Count ſo 
many degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoQial 
point, as there are units in half the number of the gin 
days; by reaſon, the ſun, in its proper motion, goes near) 
a degree every day. 20 Bring the point of the ecliptic, thus 
found to the meridian : its diſtance from the pole wi 
equal to the elevation of the pole, or latitude of the places 
required, f [4 en e 8 

Iny hour 4 the day, or night being given, to ſbetu all thoſe þ . 8 
to which the ſun riſes, and ſets ; where it is noon, Or midnigh f 
and where day, or night. 10 Find what place the ſun 153 


be brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, i; e. di 
the pole as the latitude of that place requires. Then on 
the places on the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, wo. 

* ſun is ſetting to; and on the weſtern fide, * i 
thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the meridian, 


thoſe in the upper hemiſphere it is day 3 and 8 chess in! 
| lower night. bas abt 


| 1 1 


the æquator towards the pole, as is the diſtance of the given 


that time vertical to, as already taught. 2% Let this place | 


- Noon, and thoſe under the lower, midnight: Laſtly A 


- 5 - 4 | $1 that 
Hence, as, in the middle of an eclipſe; the-moon 6 | 
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ee of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place; by the pre- 


lem it may be ſhewn what places of the earth then 
= bs idle of the eclipſe ; and what, the beginning, or 
ending- | . 

t places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is ver- 
* day Like year, — 1® Mark the planet's place on 
the globe, as above taught. 29 Bring this place to the meri- 
dian ; and note the degree over it. 3 Turn the globe round; 
the places which paſs under the point, are thoſe required, 

The declination of a ar, or any other phenomenon given; to find 
what parts of the earth the ſame is vertical to. — Count as 
many degrees in the meridian, from the equator towards one 
le as are equal to the given declination ; viz, towards the 
north if the declination be northward ; and ] towards the 
ſouth if the declination be ſouth, Then, turning it round, 
the places that paſs through the extremity of this arch in the 
meridian, are the places required, | | 
75 determine the place of the earth where any tar, or other cele- 
ial phæ nome non, will be vertical at a given hour, 10 Elevate 
te pole according to the latitude of the place, from whoſe 
oon or midnight the hours are numbred. 29 Bring the 
n's place for that day to the meridian, and ſet the index at 
twelve a-clock. 30 Determine: the place of the ſtar on the 
' ſurface of the globe, and bring it to the meridian :; the index 
Weill ſhew the difference of time between the appulſe of the 
ſun and ſtar to the meridian of the place : Note the point of 
the meridian over the place of the ſtar. 4® Find in what 
laces of the earth it is then noon, and ſet the index to 
twelve a- clock. 52 Turn the globe towards the weſt, till 
the index have pafled over the interval of time between the 
culmination of the ſun and ſtar, Then, under the point 
of the meridian before obſerved, will the place required be 

d. | | 

25 hence may be found what place a ſtar, or other phæno- 
menon riſes or ſets to, at any given time, l | 

To place the GLOBE in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, as 
that the ſun ſhall illuminate all thoſe regions, which he actually 
illumines on earth. —1® Rectify the globe, i. e. elevate the pole 
according to the latitude of the place: bring the place to the 
meridian; and ſet the globe north and ſouth by the compaſſes: 
thus, the globe having the ſame ſituation with regard to the 
ſun, as the earth has; that part thereof will be illumined, 
which is illumined on earth. Hence alſo the globe being ſituate 
in the ſame manner when the moon ſhines, it will ſhew what 
parts are then illumined by the moon, 
And, in the like manner, may we find where the ſun and 
moon riſe, and ſet at any given time, 45 
0 find the diſtance of two places on the Gros E. — Take the 
given places in the compaſſes; and apply them to the æqua- 
tor. The degrees they there ſubtend, being reduced into 
miles, leagues, or the like, give the diſtances required. See 
DeGREt, MILE, &c. 
The fame may be done, and more commodiouſly, by laying 
the graduated edge of the quadrant of an altitude over the two 
places; and noting the degrees intercepted, 
Dialling GLoB R, ſee the article DiALLIN G. 


ſome part of the ſurface, of the terraqueous globe, upon a 
plane ; wherein the 2 of latitude are circles nearly 
concentric ; the meridians, curves bending towards the poles 


JECTION, 


- 


between places upon the ſame rhumb, are all meaſured by 


this chart by a ſtraight line. — Hence, land maps made ac- 
cording to this projection, would indiſputably have great ad- 
vantages above thoſe made any other way. See MA p. 
But for ſea charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet contro- 
verted, whether the globular chart be preferable to mercator's, 
where the meridians, parallels, and particularly the rhumb- 
lines, are all ftraight lines; inaſmuch as ſtraight lines are 
found more eaſy to draw, and manage than curves, eſpecially 
ſuch as the rhumb-lines on the globular chart are. See MER- 
CATOR, RHUMB, &c,— This projection is not new, though 
not much taken notice of till of late. It is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, in his Geography ; as alſo by Blundeville in his Exerciſes. 
LOBULAR ſailing ; ſee great circle SAILING. 


G LOBULE, GL1osur vs, alittle globe; otherwiſe called 
a ſpberule, See GLoBs. * wm, | | 


8 on account of their redneſs, and ſmallneſs. See 
OR. I. 


The microſcope diſcovers the blood to conſiſt of red, globular 
particles ſwimming in a limpid, tranſparent water, or 
crum ; and theſe, when at a due diſtance, may be'diſcerned 


ſpheres of quick-ſilver. See Buoodp. 


rit element, globules of the ſecond element. See EL E- 


GLOBULAR Chart, a repreſentation of the. ſurface; or 


and the rhumb-lines alſo curves. See CHART, and PrRo-| 
The merits of this chart conſiſts in this, that the diſtances 


the ſame ſcale of equal parts, and the diſtance of any two | 
places in the arch of a great circle, is nearly repreſented in | 


G LO 


GLORIA patri, in the liturgy, a formula of words repeated af 
the end of-each pſalm, and on other occaſions, to give glory to 
the holy trinity; called alſo doxology, See Dox0LOGY. 

It is thus denominated, . becauſe beginning in the Latin office 
with theſe words, gloria patri, q. d. glory be to the father, &c. 
Pope Damaſus is commonly held to have firſt. ordered the 
rehearſal, or rather finging the gloria patri at the ends of 
palms. Baronius, indeed, will have it to have been uſed in 
the times of the apoſtles: but its uſe, then, he allows to 
have been more obſcure ; and that it did not become popular 
till after the riſe of arianiſm, when it was made a kind 
of ſymbol of orthodoxy. 

The fifth canon of the council of Vaiſon, held in 529, de- 
crees, ** that the name of the pope ſhall always be rehearſed 
in the churches of France, and after the gloria patri, ſhall 
© be added ficut erat in principio, as is done at Rome, in 
Africa, &c. on account of the heretics, who ſay that the 
© ſonof God had his beginning in time.” Fleury. 
GLORIA, in excelſis, is alſo a kind of hymn. rehearſed in 
divine ſervice ; beginning with the words gloria in excel/is 
deo, & in terra pax hominibus, &c. Glory be to God on high, 
on earth peace, Ec. 

GLOSS*®, Gross 4, a comment on the text of any au- 
thor, to explain his ſenſe more fully, and at large; whether 
in the ſame language, or any other. See ComMeNnTARY. 

* The word, according to ſome, comes from the Greek 
aww, tongue ; the office of a glo/s being to explain the 
text; as that of the tongue is to diſcover the mind. Others 
derive it from the Latin g/os, a fiſter-in-law ); which among, 
the lawyers ſometimes ſtands for ſiſter; the gl being, as it 
were, ſiſter to the text. 

Nic. de Lyra compoſed a poſtil or gi on the bible in ſix 
volumes, folio.— The French ſay proverbially of an ill com- 
ment, that it is glo/e d Orleans, plus obſcure que le texte. 
Goss is alſo uſed for a literal tranſlation; or an interpre- 
tation of an author in another language, word for word. Sce 
TRANSLATION, h 
Young ſcholars need an interlineary g/s/s for the underſtanding 
of Juvenal, Horace, Salluſt, Perſis, Sc. | 
Goss is alſo uſed in matters of commerce, c. for the luſtre 
of a ſilk, ſtuff, or the like. See LUST RE. | 
GLOSSARY, Gross ARluu, a kind of dictionary for ex- 
plaining the obſcure, antient, and barbarous words, and 
phraſes of an altered, corrupted or refined language. See 
D1icTIoNARY, Oc. / 
Spelman's gloſſary, intituled Archaiologicum, is an excellent 
work ; though that author did not begin to ſtudy in this way 
till fifty years of ; du Cange's Latin gieſſary in three 
volumes, and his Greek g/ofſary in two volumes folio, are 
excellent performances, full of uncommon erudition, — 
Lindenbroek has a gleſſary on the laws of Charlemaign, c. 
GLOSSOCOMONS, Tawwexouer, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, 
antiently uſed in ſetting broken, and diſlocated thighs and legs; 
alſo in extending thoſe which remain too ſhort after ſetting. 
See Lux AT ION, fc; 998 
The word is formed of the Greek yAwaz, tongue, and z2ver, 
to have care; and was properly and primarily given by the 


antients to a little box, wherein they kept the reeds of their 
hautbois, &c. 


The glaſſacomon is deſcribed as conſiſting of an hollow trunk, 
wherein the thigh, or leg is laid: at the bottom hereof is a 
kind of wheel; and towards the top are two pullies on each 
ſide. Several thongs of leather are tied both above and be- 
low the fractured place. Thoſe below are faſtened to the 
axis of the wheel, which they are near : Thoſe above go over 
the pullies to come to the axis, -which they are likewiſe faſ- 
tened to; ſo that the ſame turning of the wheel, both draws 
the part of the leg, or thigh, which is above the fracture, up- 
wards ; and that below, downwards. a | 
Gros80CoMoN, in mechanics, is a name given by Hero 
to a machine compoſed of divers dented wheels, with pinions ; 
ſerving to raiſe huge burdens. a yo 
GLOSSOPETRA, or GrorrorETRA, in natural hiſ- 
© tory, a kind of ftone, in form of a ſerpent's tongue; com- 


SeeSTONE. 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the nature, and origin of theſe 


Wormius, difſert. de gloſſopetra; and Reyſchius de gloſſopetris 
Lunebergenſibus, treat of them at large. 6 N | 
The vulgar notion 1s, that they are the tongues of ſerpents 


Thus the red particles of the blood are called globules of | petrified ; and hence their name, which 'is a compound of 


yawar, tongue, and mega, ſtone. Hence alſo their their tra- 
ditionary virtue in curing the bites of ſerpents. 

The people relate that fince the viper which bit St. Paul 
without doing him any harm, all the ſerpents of the iſland of 
Malta have had the fame virtue; and that the gie ſopetræ are the 


to attract each other, and unite into larger globules, like the | tongues of thoſe formerly dead. — But this is palpable fable, 


which the ſole figure of the gloſ/opetre refutes ; they having 


| _ 2 call the particles broken off the matter of nothing of the gure of à ſerpent; beſide that they are too 


big: See PRETRITACT TON. Hg 
The common opinion of naturaliſts is that Sane the teeth 


SLOBULUS Naſi, is uſed for tho lower ficxible,-cartilaginous of fiſhes, left at land by the waters of the deluge; and ſince 


part of the noſe. See Nos r. 


| petrified, . See DeELVGE. 


monly found in the iſland of Malta, and divers other parts. 


ſtones, — Steno, de corpore ſolido intra ſolidum contento; Ol. 


Some 


— * 
* - * 
av ei 2 — — — 2 


GLU 


Some ſpecify the very kind of fiſh ; and take it to be that 
which Theophraſtus, and the Greek writers call xg acc, 
and the moderns, the ſhark or ſea-dog. | 
Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelf that the glaſſepetræ found 
in England, Malta, and a-round Montpelier, were ever the 
teeth of a ſea-dog, or any other fiſh, — The chief difficulty, 
he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall yon of volatile falt and oil they 
afford by diſtillation» To which Dr. Woodward anſwers, 
in defence of the common ſyſtem, that having laid ſo long 
buried under ground, 'tis no wonder they ſhould have loſt 
the beſt part of their volatile principles. — It is certain that 
human bones, and ſkulls long interred, do not afford near 
the quantity of thoſe principles, as they would have done im- 
mediately after the perſon's death. 

Another ſcruple propoſed by Camerarius is, that the gloo- 
petræ, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to a coal, and 
not to a calx ; contrary to what is aſſerted by Fabius Colum- 
na, — Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is likely enough the 
glaſſopetræ, in burning, may aſſume the form of coal, be- 
fore it arrive at that of a calx. 


GLOTTIS, in anatomy, a cleft, or chink in the larynx, 


ſerving for the formation of the voice. See LARYNX. 

The glottis is in form of a little tongue; whence its name, 
from yawrT7Ta, tongue, For the ſame reaſon the Latins call it 
lingula, i. e. alittle tongue. | 

Through this chink the air deſcends, and aſcends in reſpiring, 
ſpeaking, ſinging, Sc. It has an apparatus of muſcles, where- 
by we contract and enlarge it; and hence all the variety of 
tones of the voice, See VOICE. | 

The glottis is covered and defended with a thin, ſoft cartilage 
called the epiglottis, See EP1GLOTTIS, 


GLoTTOPETRA, fee the article Glosso PETRA. 
GLOVE, Chirotheca, a habit, or covering for the hand, 


and wriſt ; uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter 
from the weather. See HAN v. 

Gloves, are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpe& to commerce, into lea- 
thern gloves, ſilk gloves,. thread gloves, cotton gloves, worſted 
gloves, &c. 

There are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffaty, &c. leather 
gloves are made of ſhammy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, Wc. 
There are alſo perfumed gloves; waſhed, glazed, waxed 


gloves ; white, black, ſnuff-colour, Wc. gloves; ſingle, lined, 


top'd, laced, fringed with gold, ſilver, filk, fur, Cc. 


It is a proverb, that for a glove to be good, and well made, 


three kingdoms muſt contribute to it: Spain, to dreſs the 
leather; France, to cut it; and England, to ſew it. — But, 
of late, the French ſeem to have appropriated the functions 


of the other two; the gloves of the French manufacture being 


now ſaid to have the advantage in point of dreſſing and ſew- 
ing, as much as of cutting, 


> throw the GLOVE, was a practice or ceremony very uſual 


among our forefathers ; being the challenge, whereby another 
was defied to ſingle combat. — It is ſtill retained at the coro- 
nation of our kings ; when the king's champion caſts his 
glove in Weſtminſter-hall, See CHAam Pon. 

Favyn ſuppoſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaftern 
nations, who in all their ſales, and deliveries of lands, goods, 


Oc. uſed to give the purchaſer their glove by way of livery, 


or inveſtiture, To this effect he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where 
the Chaldee paraphraſe calls g/ove, what the common ver- 


ſion renders by be He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by 


glove, that paſſage in the cviiith Pſalm, in Idumæam extendam 


' calceamentum meum, over Edom will I caſt out my ſhoe, — 


of bleſſing gloves in the coronation of the kin 


Accordingly, among us, he who took up the glove, declared 
thereby his acceptance of the challenge ; and as a part of the 


ceremony, continues Favyn, took the glove off his own right- 
hand, and caſt it upon the ground, to be taken up by the 
_ challenger, 


This had the force of a mutual en 
each ſide, to meet at the time and place which ſhould be ap- 
pointed by the king, parliament, or judges, —See GAGE, 
and GANTLET. | | 
The ſame author aſſerts, that the cuſtom which till obtains 
of France, is 
a remain of the eaſtern practice of giving poſſeſſion, with the 
glove, I. xvi. p. 1017, Ce. 

Antiently it was prohibited the judges to wear gloves on the 
bench. And at preſent in the ſtables of moſt princes, 
it is not ſafe going in without pulling off the gloves. 


GLUE, Gro r EN, a viſcid, tenacious matter ſerving as 


a cement to bind, or connect divers things together. See 
CAMENT. | | 
'There are divers kinds of glues made uſe of in the divers 


arts; as the common glue; glove glue; parchment glue—But 


the two laſt are more properly called ſize. 


The common or firong GLUE is a commodity uſed by nume- 


makers, hatters, book-binders, Cc. 


rous kinds of artificers; as joiners, cabinet-makers, caſe- 
And the conſumption | 


thereof is very conſiderable, The beſt is that made in Eng- 


land, in ſquare pieces, of a ruddy, brown colour, Flanders 


glue is held the next after the Engliſh, 
Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds of beaſts, as oxen, cows, 
calves, ſheep, Cc. The older the beaſt is, the better is the 


: glue that is made of its hide, Indeed, it is rare they uſe whole 


ins for this purpoſe ; thoſe being capable of being applied to 
4 | 


ement on | 


better purpoſe : But they Mule uſe of the hiv; R 
or ſcraps thereof: ſometimes they make it of ke Pings, 


17 * Sc. of beaſts. 5 linen, 

hat made of whole ſkins is the beſt; and 

Sc. the worſt: and hence chiefl ariſes 15 linen, 
glues; and the advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſh a 
for, as our tanners generally make the glue themſcly 71 
are not ſparing of the parings of the ſkins, which ther ; 
ſell: whereas, in France, E9c. the gluemalers being à ,, 
kind of manufacturers, and having no parings + Peculiar 
they buy, make uſe chiefly of ſinews, feet, &c. Nj I 

Method of making GLE. — To make glue of parin 
firſt ſteep them two or three days in water ; then Sf I. 
them well out, they boil them to the conſiſtence fs 15 
gelly. This done, they paſs the gelly, while yet 105 
through oſier baſkets, to ſeparate from it any id * 
and in order to purify it ſtill further, they let it 2 
time. When the ordures, or foreign matters are preci da- 
to the bottom of the veſſel ; they melt and boil it 3 var 
time, | | 
This done, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds: whence 
it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, an f 
ſquare pieces, or cakes; Nothing now remains, but to 
it in the wind, on a fort of coarſe net, and 8 
ſtring it, to finiſh the dry ing. | 85 
The glue made of feet, ſinews, Ac. is managed after the 
ſame manner; with this only difference, that they bo 
and ſcour the feet, and don't lay them to ſteep. 4 
The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt: the ſureſt teſt of good 
neſs is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days in water; if 
it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and when taken out re 
ſume its former dry neſs, it is excellent. : 

Fiſb G u E, is a fort of glue made of nervous and mucil. 

inqus parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruffin ſeas 

he parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that 
viſcid matter found on the ſkins of codfiſh. When boiled 
to the conſiſtence of a gelly, they ſpread in on a leaf of 
paper, and form it into cakes ; in which ſtate it is ſent to us, 
Fiſb glue is of conſiderable ' uſe in medicine, and divers 
other arts; where it is better known under the names of 
i/ing-glaſs and ichtbyocolla. SeeI cuTHyYocorta. 

GLUTAUS, in anatomy, is a name common to three muſ- 
cles, whoſe office is to extend the thigh. —The fr, 

Gurus major, or the greater, ariſes ſemicircularly from the 
os coccygis, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine of the ilium, 
and a ſtrong ligament which runs between the ſacrum, and 
tubercle of the iſchium; and deſcending, is inferted into the 
linea aſpera, four fingers breadth below the great trochanter, 
—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n.51. fig. b. n. 33. 

GL ur Rus medius, or the middle one, called minor, or leſs, 
ariſes from the ſpine of the ilium, under the former, and is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the great tro- 
chanter,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 50. fig. 2. . 33. 
fig. 6. u. fig. 7. n. 13. | | 
LTA us minimus, or leaſt, ariſes from the lower part of the 

external ſide of the ilium, under the former, and is inſerted 
at the ſuperior part of the great trochanter, — See Tab, Auat. 
(Myol.) fig. 7 u. 2. | 

GLUTINATIVE, AGcGcLuTINATIVE, or Covotu- 
TINATIVE, in medicine, and pharmacy, See ConGLUTI- 
NATIVE, | | So 

GLYCONIAN, Grycon1vs, in the Greek and Latin po- 
etry.— A Ghconian verſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a 
ſyllable. At leaſt this isScalligar's ſentiment, who adds, that 
_=_ Glyconian verſe was alſo called the Euripidean verſe. dee 

ERSE, | 
Others hold that the Glyconian verſe conſiſted of three ſet 3 
a ſpondee, and two dactyls; or rather, a ſpondee, choriam- 
bus, and an iambus, or apyrrhic ; which opinion is the mok 
followed. | 
Sic te diva potens cypri, is a Glyconian verſe. | 

GLYCYRRHIZA, in medicine, liquorice: See LI oRICk. 

GLYPHES®, or Gry HIS, in ſculpture and architecture, 4 
general name for any cavity, or canal, whether round, or 
terminating in an angle; uſed as an ornament, in an) _ 


ey never 


d cut into 


See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. x, x. ; . 
* The Greek word is, en, which literally ſignifies grains, 
nitching. | 


Tavgrs is properly a nitch, or indenture made in grains 
or more properly, the notch in the head of an arrow, ”_ 
which the ſtring goes. See 'TRIGLYPH. 
GLYSTER ; fee the article CLYSTER. 8 . 
GNOME, Gnom1, a name which the cabbaliſts give = 
tain inviſible people, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit 
rts of the earth, and to fill it to the centre. dle, and 
hey are repreſented as very ſmall of ſtature, tracta A 
friendly to men; and are made the guardians of mine, 1 


The females of this ſpecies are called gnami des. : , 
Vigneul de Marville in his Melang. de Hiftorie & debit =_ 
t. 1. p. 100. gives a relation of a conference with a 
of this claſs, who held that an infinity of pft uh, m. 
each of the four elements, fire, air, water, and e 0 


der the denomination of ſalamanders, Hlpbe, u 


ries, hidden treaſures, c Vigenere calls them guommn” 


oy 


griomes 3 that the gnames ate employed in working, or actua· | 
ting the machines of brutes upbn earth. _ 
He added that ſome. philoſophers of that ſe, held that theſe 
ſpirits were of two ſexes, for the two ſexes of beaſts, or 
moving machines; that they were even more or leſs perfect 
as the brutes were; and that there was an infinite number of 
exceedingly ſmall ones, to actuate the infinite number of in- 
ſects, and animalcula, both thoſe that are viſible, and thoſe 
which are too ſmall to come under our ſenſes ; that all theſe 
ſpirits in general govern their reſpective machines according 
to the diſpolition of the parts, or or the humours, tem- 
raments, &c, that they do not lay hold of all machines in- 
differently, but of thoſe ſuited to their own character, ele- 
ment, &c. that a haughty one, for inſtance, ſeizes a Spaniſh 
gennet 3 a cruel one, a tyger, Se. | 
G NOE, Tron, or Chria, is alſo uſed for a ſhort, pithy, 
and ſententious obſervation, reflexion, or the like; worthy 
to be treaſured up, and remembred. See SENTENCE, A- 
POPHTHIGM, Se. | 
Such is that of Juvenal-- Orandum eft ut fit mens ſana in cor- 
pore ſano. The writers of rhetorics diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of 
gnomes, according as they turn on words, on actions, or both; 
denominating them verbal, active, and mixed gnomes, or chriæ. 
GNOMON ®, in dyalling, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of a 
dial; the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hour, See DIAL. 
* The word is Greek, , which literally imports ſome- 
what that makes a thing known; by reaſon the ſtyle, or pin. 
indicates or the hour, Qc. known. 
The gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of 
the world ; and therefore the two ends or extremities thereof, 
muſt directly anſwer to the north, and ſouth poles. See 
MERIDIAN. | | e 
GNoMon, in ry. If a parallelogram be divided into 
four lefler ones, by two lines interſecting each other; and 
one of theſe parallelograms be retrenched, or taken away; 
the other three will make a gnomon, ordinarily called a ſquare. 
See SQUARE. : 
Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be faid to be a 
figure formed of the two complements, together with either 
of the parallelograms about the diameter. Thus in the 


parallelogram A B Tab. Geometry, fig. 5. the gnomon is 


M. EZ ＋-N; or M+N+X+Z. 
GxoMon, in aſtronomy, denotes an inſtrument, or apparatus 
for meaſuring the meridian altitudes and declinations of the 
ſin, and ſtars, See MERIůBBHIAN altitude. 


| 
Thoſe converſant in obſervations, prefer the gnomon, by ſome 


called the a/tronomical gnomon, to the ſmaller quadrants, both 
as more accurate, eaſier made, and more eaſily applied. See 
QA DRANT, c. | as: 21 
Accordingly, both ancients and moderns have made uſe of 
gnomons, for the making of their more conſiderable obſer- 
vations, Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia, &c. uſed a gnomon, 
in the year 1437, which was one hundred and eighty Roman 
feet high: that erected by Ignatius Dantes in the church of 
St. Petronius at Boulogna, in the year 1576, was ſixty 
ſeven feet high: M. Caffini erected another twenty foot 
high, in the ſame church, in the year. 1655. See Sol- 
STICE, 
To ereft an aſtronomical GNOMON, and obſerve the meridian 
altitude of the ſun by the ſame. --- Ere& a perpendicular ſtyle, 
of a conſiderable height, on the meridian line : Note the 
Point where the ſhadow of the gnomon terminates when pro- 
jected along the meridian line: meaſure the diſtance of that 
extreme from the gnomon, i. e, the length of the ſhadow. 
Thus having the height of the gnomon, and the length of 
ro 1 3 the meridian altitude of the ſun is eaſily 
ound. | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. TS (Tab. Opticks big. 13.) the gnomon, and 


V, the length of the ſhadow. Here, on the rectangled 


triangle ST V, having the two fides T V and T 8 ; the 
angle V, which is the quantity of the ſun's altitude, is found 
out by this analogy : as the length of the ſhadow T V: is to 


the altitude of the gnomen TS: : fo is the whole fine : to the | 


tangent of the ſun's altitude above the horizon. ; 

Or, more accurately, thus---Make a circular perforation in 
braſs plate, to tranſmit enough of the ſun's rays to exhibit 

his image am the floor: fix it parallel to the horizon in a high 


Place, proper for obſervation : let fall a line and plummet, 


wherewith to meaſure the height of the perforation from the 
floor, Take care the floor be perfectly level, and exactly 
horizontal ; and let it be whitened oper, to exhibit tlie ſun 
more diſtinctiy. Draw a meridian line thereon, paſſing 

ough the foot of the gnomon, i. e. through the point the 
Comes points out: note the extreme points of the ſun's 
meter on the meridian line K and I, and from each ſub- 
tract a right lin equal to the ſemi-diameter of the aperture, 
rin K I. Tab, Aſtron, 75 J. on one fide, and LI on 

e other, Then will H I. be the image of the ſun's dia- 


7 
neter, Which bifſeted in B, gives the point on which the 


N. fall from the centre of the ſun. 
wee, having given the right line A B, and the altitude of 
ab with the angle A, which is right; the angle 


„or the apparent altitude of the ſun's centre, is cally 


found: fo ſſumi 2 e * 
Vol. I. Ne L = of the given ſides A B for radius: 


A G will be the tangent of the oppoſite angle B. Then ſay; 

as one leg, A B: is to 3 I A Þ b the whos 
fine ; to the tangent of the angle B, . 

GNOMONIC column. See the Article CoLumn; 

GNnoMoONiIC polyhedron, See the Article POLYHEDRON; 

GNOMONICA, Trewyxy or Gnomonicks,; the art of 
dialling ; or of drawing ſun and moon dials, &c. on any 
pied plane, See D1ar, and DiaLLiNnG, 
t is thus called, as it ſhews how to find the hour of the 
day, &c; by the ſhadow of a gnomon, or ſtyle. See GNo- 
MON, SHADOW, Ec. 

GNOSIMACHI * an antient ſect in religion, whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing character was, that they were profeſſed enemies of all 
ſtudied knowledge in divinity, See GNosrIicks. 


The word is Greek, yvwo1uay O, g. d. an enemy of wiſdom, 
or knowledge. 


Damaſcehus ſays that they were perfectly averſe to all the 

pom of chriſtianity, i. e. or to all the ſcience; or technical 
nowledge thereof. They held it an uſeleſs labour to ſeek 

for gnoſes in the holy ſcriptures 3 that God requires nothing 
of Men but good works; that it were, therefore, much bet- 
ter to walk with more ſimplicity, and not to be fo ſollicitous 
about the dogmata of the axugy life, | 
Some authors take the word gnoſis to have a further meaning, 
and that in the firſt ages of chiiſtianity, it ſignified much the 
ſame with what we call ſpirituality, and the gnaſtic life, 
Tron Teaſuates.--- In which ſenſe the gnoſimachi muſt have 
been ſuch as were enemies of the ſpiritual life; who con- 
tended for the doing of good works in all ſimplicity z and 
blamed ſuch as aimed to render themſelves more perfect by 
meditation, a deeper knowledge and inſight into the doctrines 
and myſteries of religion, and the ſublimer, and more ab- 
ſtrated exerciſes, See MysTiC, Cc. | 

GNOSTICES *, antient heteticks, famous from the firſt 
riſe of chriſtianity ; principally in the eaſt; See HERRE- 
TICK, 

* Tone word is formed of the Latin gnoſticus, and that of the 
Greek 4/1@57z@- knowing, learned, witty, enlightened, ſpi- 
ritual; of yIywgxk, I know. | : 

The name gngſtic was adopted by thoſe of this ſect, as if they 
were the only Perſons who had the true knowledge of chri- 
ſtianity. Accordingly, they looked on all other chriſtians 
as ſimple, ignorant, and barbarous perſons, who explained, 
and interpreted the ſacred writings in a too low, literal, and 
unedyfying ſignification. | 
At firſt, the gno/ticks were only the philoſophers, and wits of 
thoſe times; who formed themſelves a peculiar ſyſtem of 
theology, agreeable to the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and 
Plato; to which they accommodated all theic interpretations 
of ſcripture. But 5 

Gros tricks, afterwards became a generical hame, compre- 

| hending divers ſects, and parties of heretics, who roſe in th& 
firſt centuries ; and who though they differed among them- 
ſelves as to circumſtances, * all agreed in ſome common 
principles. Such were the Valentinians, Simonians, Car- 
pocratians, Nicolaitans, &c, See SIMON1ANs, &c, 

GnosTiCKks was ſometimes alſo more peculiarly attributed to 
the ſucceſſors of the firſt Nicolaitans, and Carpocratians, in 
the ſecond century, upon their laying aſide the names of the 
firſt authors, See CARPOCRATIANs, NICOLAITANS, 
Ee. 
Such as would be thorougly acquainted with all their doc- 
trines, reveries, and viſions, * conſult St. Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St. Ephiphanius; 
particularly the firſt of theſe writers, who relates theit ſen- 
timents at large, and confutes them at the ſame time: indeed, 
he dwells more expreſly on the Valentinians, than on any 
other ſort of gneſticks: but he ſhews the general principles 
whereon all their miſtaken opinions were founded; and the 
method they followed in explaining ſcripture; | 
He accuſes them with introducing into Religion certain vain 


and ridiculous genealogies, i. e. a kind of divine proceffions, 
or emanations ; Which had no other foundation but in their 

own imagination. See ROW. t 
In effect, the gno/ticks confeſſed that theſe æons, or emana- 
tions, were no where expreſly delivered in the ſacred writings ; 
but inliſted at the ſame time, that Jeſus Chriſt had intimated 

them in parables, to ſuch as could underſtand him. | 
They built their theology not only on the goſpels, and the 
epiltles of St Faul; but alſo on the law of Moſes, and the 
prophets. Theſe laſt laws were peculiarly ſerviceable to them, 
on account of the allegories, and alluſions they abound 

withal ; which are capable of different interpretations.  _ 
They ſet a great value on the beginning of the oſpel of 
St. a where they fancied they ſaw a great deal of their 
eohs, or emanations under the word, the Ii, the light, &c. 
They divided all nature into three kinds of beings ;_ viz. 
bobs. or material; pſychic; or animal; and pneumatic, or 
ſpiritual. | 

n the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of 
men; material, animal, and ſpiritual, The firſt; who were 
material, and incapable of knowlege; inevitably - periſhed 
both ſoul and body: the third, ſuch as the guoſticks them- 
ſelves pretended to be, * certainly faved ; the pſychic, 
44 | of 
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or animal, who were the middle between the other two, 
were capable either of being ſaved, or damned, according to 
their good, or evil actions. 
The appellation Gxos r 1c ſometimes alſo occurs in a good ſenſe, 
in the ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, and particularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who, in the perſon of his gne/tic, deſcribes 
the characters and qualities of a perfect chriſtian, --- This 
point he labours in the ſeventh book of his Stromata, where 
he ſhews that none but the gno/tic, or learned perſon, has any 
true religion. He affirms, that were it poſſible for the know- 
ledge of God to be ſeparated from eternal ſalvation; the 
gnoſtic would make no Graphs to chuſe the knowledge : and 
that if God ſhould promiſe him impunity in doing of any 
thing he has once ſpoken againſt, or offer him heaven on 
thoſe terms, he would never alter a whit of his meaſures, 
In this ſenſe, that father uſes gno/tic&s, in oppoſition to the 
heretics of the ſame name; affirming that the true gno/?:c 
is grown old in the ſtudy of the holy ſcripture ; and that he 
preſerves the orthodox doctrine of the apoſtles, and the 
church: whereas the falſe gugſtic abandons all the apoſtolical 
traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer than the apoſtles. 
At length the name gno/tic, which originally was the moſt 
glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions, and diſſo- 
lute lives of the perſons who bore it ; much, as in the pre- 
ſent age, has fared with the name guieti/?, pietiſt, &c. See 
QuIETISM, Ec. 
GO, is ſometimes uſed in law, in a ſpecial fignification, ---- 
Thus, to go without day, and, to go to God, denote as much 
as to be diſmiſſed the court, and to be acquitted, 
GOAD, Stimulus, a ſtick armed at one end with a pointed 
iron, to prick, and urge on a horſe, ox, or the like. 
In ſpeaking of horſes, we more commonly uſe the French 
name valet ; reſerving goad for oxen. 
GOAL, or rather Gao. See the article Gaor, 
GOATS-EYE. See the article Eyk. 
GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Paris 
in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel ; for the making of tapeſtry, 
and other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. See 'T a- 
PESTRY. 
The houſe where this manufaQtory is carried on, was built by 
two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both excellent 
dyers, and the firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret of dying 
that beautiful ſcarlet colour ſtill known by their name; as 
well as the little river Bievre, on whoſe Banks they fixed 
their dye-houſe ; and which is now known by no other name 
than that of the river of the Gobelins. 
It was in the year 1667, that this place, till then called Gobe- 
lin's folly, changed its name into that of hotel royal des Gobe- 
lins, in conſequence of an edict of Louis XIV. 
Monſ. Colbert, having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new mag- 
nificence enriched and compleated the king's palaces, par- 


ticularly the Louvre, and Tuilleries, began to think of 


making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe buildings : 
with this view he called together all the ableſt workmen in 
the divers arts and manufactures throughout the kingdom; 
particularly painters, tapeſtry-makers, ſculptors, goldſmiths, 
eboniſts, &c. and by ſplendid offers, penſions, privileges, &c. 
called others from foreign nations. 

And to render the intended eſtabliſhment more firm and 
laſting, brought the king to purchaſe the Gobelins, for them 
to work in; and drew up a ſyſtem of laws, or policy, in 
ſeventeen articles, | 

By theſe it is provided that the new manufaCtory ſhall be un- 
der the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant of the king's 
buildings, arts, &c. that the ordinary maſters thereof ſhall 
take cognizance of all actions, or proceſſes brought againſt 
any of the perſons in the ſaid manufactory, their ſervants, and 
dependants, that no other tapeſtry work ſhall be imported 
from any other country, &c, | 


The Gobelins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufactory of | 


this kind in. the world. The quantity of the fineſt and 
nobleſt works that have been produced by it ; and the num- 
ber of the beſt workmen bred up therein, are incredible. 
In effect, the preſent flouriſhing condition of the arts and 
manufactures of France is in a great meaſure owing thereto. 
Tapeſtry-work, in particular, is their glory, During the 
ſuperintendance of M. Colbert, and his ſuccellor M. de Lou- 
vois, the making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been practiſed to 
a degree of perfection, ſcarce inferior to what was anciently 
done by the Engliſh, and Flemiſh, | 
'The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, the four elements, 
the king's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions of the 
life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage to the 
firſt conqueſt of Franche Comte, done from the deſigns of 
M. le Brun, director of the manufaftory of the Gobelins, are 
maſter- pieces in their kind, | | 


i 


GOBLET *®, or GoBELET, a kind of drinking-cup, or 


bowl, ordinarily of a round figure, and without either foot or | 


handle, | | 3 
*The word is French, gobelet; which Salmaſus, and others 
derive from the barbarous Latin Capa: Budæus deduces it 
trom the Greek xyTsAAer, a ſort of cup. | 
GoBLETs made of the wood tamariſc, are ranked among me- 


dicinal drugs; in regard the liquors infufed a while therein, | 5 U ITY, Oc. . 


TT eat 
ene ene e 
his Providence. See PROVIDENCE, mA i by 


* The Rabbins, and Hebraiſts, particularly St 
interpreters, reckon up ten GifErent — ot Germ, an the 
which are 9, EI, ANN, FElabin, NN Fi, Fur! 
the ſingular 198, Eloah, IIRAY, T/ebaob, indy, Kan 
N, Eljcb, 19718, Adonai, TW, Jab, Hg 0. 
Mi, FJebovab; but it is wrong to divide ny * 
Mar; they ſhould be but one name Na "ny wg 
tſebaoth, i. e. God of Hoſts. -- Of theſe names there a; 5 
which expreſs the eſſence of God, and are proper na © tes 
NN, EVjeb, , Jab, and 1m, Jebovab: the 
only names of attributes. St. Jerom gives a partic 
nation of the ten names, in his epiſtle to Marcella 
torf the younger has an expreſs diſſertation on the ſame; H, 
ſertatio de nominibus Dei. The jeſuit Souciet has three 0 2 
diſcouiſes on the three names E., Shaddai, and Fehovah You 
ed at Paris, 1715. --- The Hebrews call the Name 4 057 
WN YIWR, and the Greeks, a ter this example, Terz. 
yeaupeToey ; as confilting of four letters, which it 1s odle * 
to do in moſt languages: Thus in the Hebrew, e 
MIN, Jebevab; in Greek, S,. in Latin, Dar; uu 8 
niſh, 5.73 in Italian, Jdio 3 in French, Dia; iu de k. 
cient Gauliſh, Diex: in ancient German, Diet; in the ry 
vonic, Buch; in Arabic, Alla: in the Poliſh, Buy ; in (1. 
Pannonian, I ia the Egyptian, Jens 3 in the Fertan. g, 
in the language of the Magi, Orff But a diftindtion ough 
here to be made, between the name God, and the . 
Cod; it being the latter, not the former, that in the Hebrew 
conſiſts of four letters. The name or word God, in the He. 
brew, is T19N, £4ah, which conſiſts but of three letters; or 
in the plural, nN, Elobim, which conſiſls of five The 
name of 694 is, AIM, F ehovah ; which is the true Mya - 
yea pueroy, or name of four letters, among the Hebrew; and 
Greeks. But it is not this name that anſwers to the Greek 
OSO, Latin Deus, Engliſh God, &c. In reality none of theſe 


lauguages have any proper name of Cd, as N, Frbovab 
is in the Hebrew. 


mes, VL, 
Others are 
ular expla. 
: and Buy. 


By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, Gag is di- 
{tinguiſhed from fate, nature, deſtiny, neceſſity, chance, ani- 
ma mund, and other fictitious beings, acknowledged by the 
Stoicks, Pantheiſts, Spinoſiſts, and other ſorts of atheiſts, See 
FATE, NATURE, DesTINy, FORTUNE, ANIMA mundi, 
ATHEIST, SPINOSISM, Oc. 
The knowledge of God, his nature, attributes, word, and 
works, with the relations between him and his creatures, 
make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called Theology, 
See THEOLOGY, RElicion, Soc. | 
In ſcripture God is defined by, I am that I am; alpha and 
omega; the beginning and end of all things, 
Among philoſophers he is defined a being of infinite per- 
fection; or in whom there is no defect of any thing which 
we conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature, See 
PERFECTION, 
Among men he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt cauſe, the 
firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has created 
the world, or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of himſelf, Sec 
Cavs, c. 
Sir Iſaac Newton chuſes to conſider and define C2 not 28 
is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, exiſtence, 
or the like; but from his dominion,--- “ The word Gd,” 
according to him, is a relative term, and has a regard to 
** ſervants : it is true, it denotes a. being eternal, infnite, 
and abſolutely perfect; but a being, however eternal, in- 
- — abſolutely perfect, without dominion, would not 
od, 
The word Cad, the ſame author obſerves, frequently ft 
„ nifies Lord : but every lord is not God : it is the dominion 
« of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conſtitutes Cad; true 
js 282 true God ; ſupreme, the ſupreme; feigned, the 
falle god, - | | : 
29 obs ſuch true dominion it follows, that. the true God is 
< living, intelligent, and powerful ; and from his other per- 
« feftions, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely perfect : A 
<« eternal, and infinite, omnipotent, and omniſcient 3 
* Fr he vert rom. eternity to eternity, and is p 
from infinity, to infinity. 8 ; 
He ens al things 440 exiſt, and knows all 8 
< that are to be known : he is not eternity, or infinity, 
<« eternal, and infinite: he is not duration, or ſpace, e 
© endures and is preſent: he endures always, and 15 won 
<« every where; and by exiſting always and every unit 
conſtitutes the very things duration and ſpace, e ct 
e and infinity, See ETERNITY, DURATION SPACE» 
 - 66 6c, 4 n | | indi- 
FSince every particle of ſpace is always, and 2. and 
« viſible moment of duration every Where, the ce dee 
6 lord of all things can never be nunſuam ; or muſquan 


fle 
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« le is omnipreſent. not only virtually, but alſo ſubſtan- | It is apparent therefore, a priori, that there js a, ſelf- exiſtent 
« tially ; for power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. See being, which is not matter; and that this being is eter- 
PowER, and SUBSTANCE, 1 | nal, omnipreſent, ſimilar, and unchangeable, by neceſſary 
« All things are contained, and move in him; but without | connexion between. ſelf-exiſtence, and theſe attributes: but 
« any mutual paſſion : he ſuffers nothing from the motions of it is impoſſible to ſhew any neceſlary connexion between ſelf- 
« bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance from his om- exiſtence and underſtanding ; and if fo, it is impoſſible to 
« nipreſence. ; prove that the ſelf-exiſtent being is intelligent a priori, or any 
« Tt is confeſſed that God exiſts neceſſarily ; and by the ſame | otherwiſe than by arguing from the effect to the cauſe : that 
« neceſſity he exiſts always, and every where. --- Hence alſo is, from the conſideration of the frame of the univerſe, the 
« he muſt be perfectly ſimilar ; all eye, all ear, all brain, laws of nature, and final cauſes, Maxwel. Dif. concerning 
« all arm, all the power of perceiving, underſtanding, and GOD.--- 


« acting; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a Cicero in his treatiſe de Natura Deorum puts this ridiculous 
« manner not like that of men, after a manner wholly to argument againſt the exiſtence of a God in the mouth of 
« ys unknown. See ANTHROPOMORPHITE, Cotta: How ſhall we conceive any thing of a God, when 


« He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape ; and there- | ** we cannot poſlibly attribute any virtue to him? Shall we 

7: be ſ heard touched; * ought * ſay he has prudence? No: for prudence conſiſting in 
* wr d Sar wa 4 of Soy thi . Ha 1 bing a choice between good N what hoo has 
2 vr ba IMAGE, &c. : 4 1 „ God of ſuch choice, when 8 is by his own nature inca- 
« We have ideas of the attributes of God, but do not know pable of any evil ? Shall we ſay he has underſtanding and 
« the ſubſtance even of any thing: we ſee only the figures, * reaſon ? No: for underſtanding and reaſon only ſerve to 


« and colours of bodies; hear only ſounds, touch only the ** diſcover things unknown to us, by things that are known; 
« gutward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, and taſte taſtes ; and _ but there Can be nothing unknown to God. Nor can ve 
« do not, cannot, by any ſenſe, or any reflex act know ** attribute juſtice to God ; that being a thing which only re- 
« their inward ſubſtances, and much leſs can we have any ** lates to human fociety : nor temperance ; ſince he has no 
« notion of the ſubſtance of God. See Bopy, Sus- „ pleaſure to reſtrain : nor courage, in regard he is not 
** STANCE, c. *© ſuſceptible of any pain, labour, or fatigue, nor expoſed to 
« We know him by his ploperties and attributes; by the any danger. How then can a thing be God, which has 
e moſt wiſe, and excellent ſtructure of things, and by final < neither virtue, nor underſtanding,” See ATTRIBUTE, 
« cauſes ; but we adore, and worſhip him only on account Divinity, &c. | | | 

« of his dominion : for God, ſetting aſide dominion, provi- | GoD, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe deities of the 
« dence, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but fate, and na- heathens ; many of which were only creatures, to which di- 


« ture,” Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princip. Math. in calce. See vine honours and worſhip were paid. See GopDEss, Ipor, 
Fate, NATURE, Cc. | 1 3 

An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that admi- | The Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean by the 
rable philoſopher into form, and ripened them into a more name of God, an all- perfect being, whereof, eternity, infinity, 
expreſs ſyſtem; in a diſcourſe on this ſubject.— . The great omnipreſence, &c, were eſſential attributes; with them, the 
<« principle or propoſition he lays down, is, that God is not word only implied an excellent and ſuperior nature; and ac- 
« rightly defined a being abſolutely perfect, but a ſpiritual cordingly they give the appellation Gods to all beings of a rank, 
« being endued with abſolute dominion.- - Not that he denies or claſs higher and more perfect than men, 

e the ſelf-exiſtent being to be infinitely perfect; but only he Thus men themſelves, according to their ſyſtem, might be- 
« holds, that it is his dominion, not his perfection, that is | come Gods, after death; inaſmuch as their ſouls might attain | 


_— 


“intended by the word God.“ to a degree of excellence ſuperior to what they were capable 
The ſelf-exiſtent being, he obſerves, may be conſidered | of in life, See ArorHEOSLSs and DEIFICATION, 

either abſolutely, or relatively abſolutely, as he is in his own The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets : the 
nature, and as he is conſidered by the metaphyſician : rela- two functions, though now ſeparated, were originally combi- 
tively, as he ſtands related to his creatures, and as he is con- ned, or rather one and the ſame thing. Sce PoETRY, 
ſidered by the religioniſt, his worſhipper. Now, in treating Now the great variety of attributes in Ged, that is, the num- 
of the definition of God, we intend a nominal, not a real ber of relations, capacities, and circumſtances wherein they 
definition; not what the nature of that ſelf-exiftent being is, had occaſion to confider him; put theſe poets, &c. under a 
which we call Gad; but what it is we mean by the word | neceſlity of making a partition, and to ſeparate the divine at- 


Cod: Which, on this ſyſtem, is that ſelf-exiſtent being, con- tributes into ſeveral perſons; by reaſon the weakneſs of the 
ſidered not abſolutely, but relatively; not as he is abſtracted- human mind could not conceive ſo much power and action 
ly in his own nature, but as he ſtands related to the univerſe, in the ſimplicity of one ſingle divine nature. | 

whoſe ſovereign Lord he is. See UNIVERSE. Thus the omnipotence of God came to be repreſented under 


It is added, that the names given this being in moſt langua- the perſon and appellation: of Jupiter ; the wiſdom of God, 
ges, denote, not his abſtract, metaphyſical, and abſolute idea: under that of Minerva; the juſtice of God, under that of 
but his religious, popular, and relative one. Juno. See Eick, FABLE, &c. 


Indeed, every worſhipper of God will allow that he worſhips | The firſt idols, or falſe Gods that are ſaid to have been adored 
that ſelf-exiſtent being, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is | Were the ſtars, ſun, moon, &c. in regard of the light, heat, 
God; that is, becauſe he is Lord and Sovereign: for one and other benefits we derive from them. See IpoLATRT, 


would be under n "OPT Ba bet though ab-“ ASTRONOMY, STAR, SUN, Ce. 
ſolutely perfect, 1 1 ag Deen A — Afterwards, the earth came to be deified for furniſhing fruits 
being without dominion, would be only an object of con- _ neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of men and animals: then fire 


apts, and 2 : not of worth E for wer 2 _ _—_ Larne —_ 1 ory Fur for their uſeful- 
only a payment of homa an acknowledgment of ſub- | ; : f . F 
jen; wich, where ther 10 dominion, ant be dv, | When ting were tha gt in he Tein, Gut, by degree 
and 1 ue 1 1 | 3 
radar, elore always due in a | weakneſs, or caprice of ſome devotee or other, elevated into 
CCC 
be e S ˖ ˙ Age fog 1 . debaucheries, men conſtituted clit, vitious and licenti 
it ſeems plain, that the notion of Ged is relative, not abſo- | 9 re F 25 82 , 10UuS 
lute, that is, includes dominion, not abſolute perfection; and | Ce Faw , reer ae G we. rp and 
if k __ 2 the ſame in any other words, 2 1 _ ſh Gods, drunken Gods, impudent Gods, cruel and bloody 
otnerwue than thus, my Lord, the Lord of the univerſe; and | TT I. 5 
wiel, k. Ls, being; e a eee e Cicero calls eee ner 
1 5 | 
in the ſenſe affixed 46” tar mals © WR "be 8 otherwiſe | Varro, ſelect Gods, Ovid, nobiles Deos; others, conſente 
than from hi inion 3 e the effe& | Deos; were Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Di 
m his dominion ; that is, by arguing from the effe SY ee ION. os A” Aa, 
yo the cauſe, The following propoſitions, it is true, are un- Venus, ee Wer 8 u pn ow. 4 
0 Dag demonſtrable a priori. 19 That there is a ſelf-ex- | Jupiter MM. 2 oh 2 74 1 9 1 l 01 % as God 
ment, i. e. neceſſarily exiſtent being; becauſe the univerſe | of the ſea ; Mars as the God of war; Apollo of eloquence, 
_ not produce itſelf, 20 That a neceſſarily exiſtent [ Poetry, and phyſic; Mercury of thieves 3 Bacchus of wine ; 
ers Frm be eternal, and omnipreſent, that is, co- extended ry 00 f G 1 1 ſemi 3 
m infinite duration, and infinite ſpace ; becauſe whatever ECOnd | gt 0 . NN 5, n, 1 # 32 
e e EE Le GALT ERS rene 
e of t | eified, --- | 
always and N wh This — . Ne perfectly own right, theſe ſecondary deities had it by right and do- 
limilar, ſimple, and uncompounded, without the leaſt va- nation; being tranſlated into heaven for that they had lived as 
— os imaginable, or poſſible, becauſe abſolute | Gods upon earth. See IN DICE TES, HERO, and APOTHE- 
is every where and always the fame. From which | 2881s. | ; : 
propolition it alſo follows, as a —— that this being is | The heathen Gods may be all reduced to the following 
immutable, | | | 5 chiles - <2 | | 3 | 
* I rea 
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or animal, who were the middle between the other two, 
were capable either of being ſaved, or damned, according to 
their good, or evil actions. 

The appellation Gx os ric ſometimes alſo occurs in a good ſenſe, 
in the ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, and particularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who, in the perſon of his gnoſtic, deſcribes 
the characters and qualities of a perfect chriſtian, --- This 
point he labours in the ſeventh book of his Stromata, where 
he ſhews that none but the gno/tic, or learned perſon, has any 
true religion. He affirms, that were it poſſible for the know- 
ledge of God to be ſeparated from eternal falvation ; the 
gno/tic would make no Erapts to chuſe the knowledge : and 
that if God ſhould promiſe him impunity in doing of any 
2 he has once ſpoken againſt, or offer him heaven on 
thoſe terms, he would never alter a whit of his meaſures. 

In this ſenſe, that father uſes gno/tic&s, in oppoſition to the 
heretics of the ſame name; affirming that the true gno/?:c 
is grown old in the ſtudy of the holy Ea ; and that he 
preſerves the orthodox doctrine of the apoſtles, and the 
church: whereas the falſe gno/tic abandons all the apoſtolical 
traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer than the apoſtles. 

At length the name gno/tic, which originally was the moſt 
glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions, and diſſo- 
lute lives of the perſons who bore it ; much, as in the pre- 
ſent age, has fared with the name gueti/?, pietiſt, &c. See 
QUuIETISM, Ec. | 

GO, is ſometimes uſed in law, in a ſpecial fignification, ---- 
Thus, to go without day, and, to go to God, denote as much 
as to be diſmiſſed the court, and to be acquitted. 

GOAD, Stimulus, a ſtick armed at one end with a pointed 
iron, to prick, and urge on a horſe, ox, or the like. 

In ſpeaking of horſes, we more commonly uſe the French 
name valet ; reſerving goad for oxen. 

GOAL, or rather Gao. See the article Gaor. 

GOATS-EYE. See the article Eyk. 

GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Paris 
in the Fauxbourg dt. Marcel; for the making of tapeſtry, 
and other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. 
PESTRY. | 
The houſe where this manufactory is carried on, was built by 
two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both excellent 
dyers, and the firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret of dying 
that beautiful ſcarlet colour ſtill known by their name; as 
well as the little river Bievre, on whoſe Banks they fixed 
their dye-houſe ; and which is now known by no other name 
than that of the river of the Gobelins. 

It was in the year 1667, that this place, till then called Gobe- 
lin's folly, changed its name into that of hotel royal des Gobe- 
lins, in conſequence of an edict of Louis XIV. 

Monſ. Colbert, having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new mag- 
nificence enriched and compleated the king's palaces, par- 
ticularly the Louvre, and Tuilleries, began to think of 
making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe buildings : 
with this view he called together all the ableſt workmen in 
the divers arts and manufactures throughout the kingdom; 
particularly painters, tapeſtry-makers, ſculptors, - goldſmiths, 
eboniſts, &c. and by ſplendid offers, penſions, privileges, &c. 
called others from foreign nations. 

And to render the intended eſtabliſhment more firm and 
laſting, brought the king to purchaſe the Gebelins, for them 


to work in ; and drew up a ſyſtem of laws, or policy, in | 


ſeventeen articles. 

By theſe it is provided that the new manufaCtory ſhall be un- 
der the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant of the king's 
buildings, arts, &c. that the ordinary maſters thereof ſhall 
take cognizance of all actions, or proceſſes brought againſt 
any of the perſons in the ſaid manufactory, their ſervants, and 
dependants, that no other tapeſtry work ſhall be imported 
from any other country, Cc. 


The Gobelins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufactory of 


this kind in the world. The quantity of the fineſt and 
nobleſt works that have been produced by it; and the num- 
ber of the beſt workmen bred up therein, are incredible. 
In effect, the preſent flouriſhing condition of the arts and 
manufactures of France is in a great meaſure owing thereto. 
Tapeſtry-work, in particular, is their Sog 
ſuperintendance of M. Colbert, and his ſucceſſor M. de Lou- 
vois, the making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been practiſed to 
a degree of perfection, ſcarce inferior to what was anciently 
done by the Engliſh, and Flemiſh, 1 

The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, the four elements, 
the king's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions of the 
life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage to the 
firſt conqueſt of Franche Comte, done from the deſigns of 


M. le Brun, director of the manufactory of the Gobelins, are 


maſter- pieces in their kind. | ho | 
GOBLET *, or GosBELET, a kind of drinking-cup, or 


bowl, ordinarily of a round figure, and without either foot or | 


handle, 2 | CN | 
*The word is French, gobelet; which Salmaſus, and others 
derive from the barbarous Latin Capa: Budæus deduces it 
trom the Greek xyrsAAaey, a ſort of cup. + | 
GoBLETs made of the wood tamariſc, are ranked among me- 
dicinal drugs; in regard the liquors infufed a while therein, 


See T a- | 


During the 


- 


are ſuppoſed to acquire a quality which renders then 
ler th „ eben good 
| E,, or GoBony, in heraldry; the ſame 2. 
See Comrone', © ö n e 
GOD *, an immaterial," intelligent, and free being; 
goodneſs, wiſdom, and power; who made the 1 
continues to ſupport it, as well as to govern and d 
his Providence. | 


By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, Gag is di- 
{tinguiſhed from fate, nature, deſtiny, neceſſity, chance, ani- 
ma mund, and other fictitious beings, acknowledged by the 
Stoicks, Pantheiſts, Spinoſiſts, and other ſorts of atheiſts, See 
FATE, NATURE, DESTrIN x, FORTUNE, ANIMA mundi, 
ATHEIST, SPINOSISM, Sc. 

The knowledge of God, his nature, attributes, word, and 
works, with the relations between him and his creatures, 
make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called Theology, 
See THEOLOGY, RELicion, &c, 

In ſcripture God is defined by, I am that I am; alpha and 
omega; the beginning and end of all things. 
Among philoſophers he is defined a being of infinite per- 
fection 3 or in whom there is no defect of any thing which 
we conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature, See 
PERFECTION, 5 | 
Among men he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt cauſe, the 
firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has created 
the world, or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of himſelf, Ser 
Cavst, &c, | 
Sir Iſaac Newton chuſes to conſider and define God not 38 


Is 


or the like; but from his dominion.—— The word God,” 
according to him, © is a relative term, and has a regard to 
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< lord of all things can never be nunguam ; or nuſquan 
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of perfect 
Ver le, and 
See PROvIDENCE, => h 
The Rabbins, and Hebraiſts, particularly St, Jerom 
interpreters, reckon up ten diff rene names ot G in ſer; 

which are N, EI, C21nya, Elvin, mw Floh, © te; 
the fingular N98, Elb, Dear, Yebaoh, inh. g 
MN, Fhieb, ne, Adonai, I, Jab, g, Shu 
Mis, Fehovah ; but it is wrong to divide 9 fro 
M1RXAY ; they ſhould be but one name Ray "na "a 
tſebaoth, i. e. God of Hoſts. -- Of thele names there ok rea 
which expreſs the eſſence of God, and are proper nan = 
MINN, E-jeb, m, Jab, and nm, Jehovah : th 
only names of attributes. St. Jerom gives a part 
nation of the ten names, in his epiſtle to Marcell 
torf the younger has an expreſs diſſertation on the ſame D; 
ſertatio de nominibus Dei. The jeſuit Souciet has three * * 
diſcoui ſes on the three names EI, Shaddai, and Fehoyah ; 
ed at Paris, 1715. --- The Hebrews call the Name 3 
WIN YIWR]R, and the Greeks, a ter this example, Terz. 
7 £4pupueToy ; as confilting of four letters, which it 1s las 
to do in molt languages: Thus in the Hebrew, G04 is nl 
TIN, Jebevab ; in Greek, ©s@+; in Latin, Der; in 9 a 
niſh, Dios; in Italian, Jdio ; in French, Dien; in the - : 
cient Gauliſh, Diex: in ancient German, Diet; in the ey 
vonic, Buch; in Arabic, Alla: in the Poliſh, Buy ; in 4. 
Pannonian, Vu; in the Egyptian, Ter ; in the Perjian Ins 
in the language of the Magi, Orf But a diſtindton or, 
here to be made, between the name God, and the Rs 
God ; it being the latter, not the former, that in the Hebrew 
conſiſts of four letters. The name or word Gd, in the He. 
brew, is N, Elab, which conſiſts but of three letters; or 
in the plural, nN, Elohim, which conſiſts of five The 
name of God is, im, Jehovah ; which is the true rea- 
Yeaupuerey, or name of four letters, among the Hebrews add 
Greeks. But it is not this name that anſwers to the Greek 
Se-, Latin Deus, Engliſh God, &c. In reality none of theſe 


lauguages have any proper name of God, a =, Jehovah 
is in the Hebrew. | 


names, Vit, 
e Others ate 
cular explz. 
a: and Bux. 


uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, exiſtence, 


ſervants : it is true, it denotes a being eternal, infinite, 
and abſolutely perfect; but a being, however eternal, in- 
17 abſolutely perfect, without dominion, would not 
od, 
The word Ged, the ſame author obſerves, frequently lig- 
nifies Lord: but every lord is not God : it is the dominion 
of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conſtitutes Gd; true 
28 true God ; ſupreme, the ſupreme 3 feigned, the 
falle god. Wig ; 
F 1 ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true God 1 
living, intelligent, and powerful; and from his . 
fections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely perfect Fo 
eternal, and infinite, omnipotent, and omniſcient 3 
is, he endures from eternity to eternity, and 15 
from infinity, to ans thing 
He governs all things that exiſt, and knows all oe 
that are to be known : he is not eternity, or infinity 
eternal, and infinite: he is not duration, or {pace bu Cent 
endures and is preſent : he endures always, and 1s PF 
every where; and by exiſting always and every har 
/ Prime the very. things duration and ſpace, 8 151 
and infinity, . See ETERNITY, DURATION, STA 
Les every part af es 
ince eve ticle of ſpace is always, 1 
viſible 1 of ö every where, the creator and 
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« fe is omnipreſent. not onl virtually, but alfo fubſtan- | 


« fi ally : for power without ubſtance cannot ſubſiſt, See 
PowER, and SUBSTANCE, . 85 
« All things are contained, and move in him; but without 


« any mutual paſſion : he ſuffers nothing from the motions of | 
bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance from his om- 


cc nipreſence. : ; 3 
« Tt is confeſſed that God exiſts neceſſarily ; and by the ſame 
« neceſſity he exiſts awaſh and every where, --- Hence alſo 
« he muſt be perfectly ſimilar ; all eye, all ear, all brain, 
« all arm, all the power of perceiving, underſtanding, and 
acting; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a 
« manner not like that of men, after a manner wholly to 
« us unknown. See ANTHROPOMORPHITE, 

« He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape ; and there- 
« fore cannot be ſeen, heard, nor touched; nor- ought to 
« he worſhipped under the repreſentation of any thing cor- 
cc poreal. See IMAGE, Ec. 

« We haye ideas of the attributes of God, but do not know 
« the ſubſtance even of any thing: we ſee only the figures, 
« and colours of bodies; hear only ſounds, touch only the 
« qutward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, and taſte taſtes ; and 
« do not, cannot, by any ſenſe, or any reflex act know 
« their inward ſubſtances, and much leſs can we have any 
« notion of the ſubſtance of God. See Bopy, Sus- 
** «TANCE, c. 

« We know him by his pioperties and attributes; by the 
e moſt wiſe, and excellent ſtructure of things, and by final 
« cauſes 3 but we adore, and worſhip him only on account 
« of his dominion : for God, ſetting aſide dominion, provi- 


„ (ence, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but fate, and na- 


« ture,” Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princip. Math. in calce. See 
FATE, NATURE, Ce. 

An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that admi- 
rable philoſopher into form, and ripened them into a more 
expreſs ſyſtem; in a diſcourſe on this ſubject.—— The great 


« principle or propoſition he lays down, is, that God is not 


« rightly defined a being abſolutely perfect, but a ſpiritual 
« being endued with abſolute dominion.- - Not that he denies 
« the ſelf-exiſtent being to be infinitely perfect; but only he 
“ holds, that it is his dominion, not his perfection, that is 
« intended by the word God,” 

The ſelf-exiſtent being, he obſerves, may be conſidered 


either abſolutely, or relatively : abſolutely, as he is in his own 


nature, and as he is conſidered by the metaphyſician : rela- 
tively, as he ſtands related to his creatures, and as he is con- 
ſidered by the religioniſt, his worſhipper. Now, in treating 
of the definition of God, we intend a nominal, not a real 
definition; not what the nature of that ſelf-exiſtent being is, 


which we call Cad; but what it is we mean by the word | 


God : Which, on this ſyſtem, is that ſelf-exiftent being, con- 
ſidered not abſolutely, but relatively; not as he is abſtracted- 
ly in his own nature, but as he ſtands related to the univerſe, 
whoſe ſovereign Lord he is. See UNIVERSE. | 
It 1s added, that the names given this being in moſt langua- 
ges, denote, not his abſtract, metaphyſical, and abſolute idea: 
but his religious, popular, and relative one. 


Indeed, every worſhipper of God will allow that he worſhips | 
that ſelf-exiſtent bang for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is 


Cod; that is, becauſe he is Lord and Sovereign: for one 
would be under no obligation to worſhip a being, though ab- 


ſolutely perfect, that had no dominion over him. A perfect 


being without dominion, would be only an object of con- 
templation, and admiration z not of worſhip : for 8 is 
only a payment of homage, an acknowledgment of ſub- 


jection; which, where there is no dominion, cannot be due, 
and is therefore always due in proportion to the degree of 


dominion, 


| The word Cod then fignifies Lord, and not a being abſolutely | 


perfect: thus when I fay, my God, the God of the uniyerſe, 
it ſeems plain, that the notion of Ged is relative, not abſo- 


lute, that is, includes dominion, not abſolute perfection; and | 


if I were to expreſs the ſame in any other words, could I do 


otherwiſe than * my Lord, the Lord of the univerſe; and 


not thus, my perfect being, the perfect being of the univerſe ? 
indeed, it ſeems impoſſible to prove the exiſtence of a God, 
in the ſenſe affixed to that name a priori, or any otherwiſe 


than from his dominion ; that is, by arguing from the effect 


to the cauſe, The following propoſitions, it is true, are un- 
deniably demonſtrable a priori, 19 That there is a ſelf- ex- 
iſtent, i. e. neceſſarily exiſtent being; becauſe the univerſe 
could not produce itſelf, 29 That a neceſſarily exiſtent 
eng muſt be eternal, and omnipreſent, that is, co- extended 
with infinite duration, and infinite ſpace; becauſe whatever 
— by an abſolute neceſſity of nature, has no relation to 
1 crence of time, place, Ic. and conſequently muſt exiſt 
1 1 and every where. 30 This being muſt be perfectly 
155 * ſimple, and uncompounded, without the leaſt va- 
K or difference imaginable, or poſſible, becauſe abſolute 
ccellity is every where and always the ſame. From which 


Propolition it alſo follows, as a corollary, that this being is | 


immutable, 


GOD 


It is apparent therefore, a priori, that there is a, ſelf- exiſtent 
being, which is not matter ; and that this being is eter- 
nal, omnipreſent, ſimilar, and unchangeable, by neceſſary 
connexion between, ſelf-exiſtence, and theſe attributes: but 
it is impoſſible to ſhew any neceſſary connexion between felf- 
exiſtence” and underſtanding ; and if fo, it is impoſſible to 
prove that the ſelf-exiſtent being is intelligent a priori, or any 
otherwiſe than by arguing from the effect to the cauſe: that 
is, from the conſideration of the frame of the univerſe, the 
88 of nature, and final cauſes, Maxwel, Dif. concerning 
D.--- | 
Cicero in his treatiſe de Natura Deorum puts this ridiculous 
argument againſt the exiſtence of a God in the mouth of 
Cotta: How ſhall we conceive any thing of a God, when 
** wecannot poſlibly attribute any virtue to him ? Shall we 
** ſay he has prudence? No: for prudence conſiſting in 


„making a choice, between good and evil, what need has 
cc 


cc 


pable of any evil? Shall we ſay he has underſtanding and 
reaſon ? No: for underſtanding and reaſon only ſerve to 
diſcover things unknown to us, by things that are known ; 
but there can be nothing unknown to God, Nor can we 
attribute juſtice to God ; that being a thing which only re- 
lates to human ſociety : nor temperance ; ſince he has no 
pleaſure to reſtrain : nor courage, in regard he is not 
ſuſceptible of any pain, labour, or fatigue, nor expoſed to 
any danger. How then can a thing, be Gad, which has 
neither virtue, nor underſtanding.” See ATTRIBUTE, 
Divinity, Oc. | 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Gop, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe deities of the 


heathens ; many of which were only creatures, to which di- 
vine honours and worſhip were paid. See GoppkEss, Ipor, 
Ee. . 

The Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean by the 
name of God, an all- perfect being, whereof, eternity, infinity, 
omnipreſence, &c, were eſſential attributes; with them, the 
word only implied an excellent and ſuperior nature ; and ac- 
cordingly they give the appellation Gods to all beings of a rank, 
or claſs higher and more perfect than men. 

Thus men themſelves, according to their ſyſtem, might be- 
come Gods, after death; inaſmuch as their ſouls might attain 
to a degree of excellence ſuperior to what they were capable 
of in life. See ArorHEOSLSs and DEIFICATTONW. 

The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets: the 
two functions, though now ſeparated, were originally combi- 
ned, or rather one and the ſame thing. Sce PoE TR. 
Now the great variety of attributes in God, that is, the num- 
ber of relations, capacities, and circumſtances wherein they 
had occaſion to conſider him; put theſe poets, &c. under a 
neceſſity of making a partition, and to ſeparate the divine at- 
tributes into ſeveral perſons; by reaſon the weakneſs of the 
human mind could not conceive ſo much power and action 
in the ſimplicity of one fingle divine nature, | 
Thus the omnipotence of God came to be repreſented under 
the perſon and appellation of Jupiter; the wiſdom of God, 
under that of re ; the juſtice of God, under that of 
Juno, See Epick, FABLE, Cc. 

The firſt idols, or falſe Gods that are ſaid to have been adored 
were the ſtars, ſun, moon, c. in regard of the light, heat, 
and other benefits we derive from them. See IdoLaTtry, 
ASTRONOMY, STAR, SUN, Se. 

Afterwards, the earth came to be deified for furniſhing fruits 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of men and animals : then fire 
and water became objects of divine worſhip, for their uſeful- 
neſs to human life. See FIRE and WATER. 

When things were thus got in the Train, Gods, by degrees 
became multiplied to infinity ; and ſcarce any thing but the 
weakneſs, or caprice of ſome devotee or other, elevated inta 
the rank; things uſeleſs, or even deſtructive not excepted. 
To authorize their own crimes, and juſtify their vices and 
debaucheries, men conſtituted criminal, vitious, and licentious 
Gods, unjuſt, rapacious, and tyrannical Gods, covetous and 
thieviſh Gods, drunken Gods, impudent Gods, cruel and bloody 
Gods. e 

The principal of the ancient Gods, whom the Romans called 
Dii majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls celeftial Gogs, 
Varro, ſelect Gods, Ovid, nobiles Deos; others, conſentes 
Deos; were Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, 
Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo. 

Jupiter is conſidered as the God of heaven; Neptune as God 
of the ſea; Mars as the God of war ; Apollo of eloquence, 
poetry, and phyſic; Mercury of thieves ; Bacchus of wine ; 
Cupid of love, &c. Hes 

A ſecond ſort of Gods, called demi-gods, ſemi-dii, dii minorum 
gentium, indigetes, or Gods adopted, were men canoniz d, and 
deified.---As the greater Gods had poſſeſſion of heaven by their 
own right, theſe ſecondary deities had it by right and do- 
nation z being tranſlated into heaven for that they had lived as 
Gods upon earth. See INDIGETRs, HERO, and ApoTHE- 
OSIS, 


claſſes. 
FS 29 Created 


God of ſuch choice, when he is by his own nature inca- 


The heathen G.. may be all reduced to the following 
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chan thirty thouſand adored within a ſmall extent of o 


GOD 


{ 10 Created ſpirits, angels; or dæmons; whence good and 
| evil Gods ; nii, Lares; Lemures, Typhones, guardian and yet their number was every day growing. The j 
Gods, infernal Gods, &c. See Damon, GENIVs, LaREs, | heaven was fo eaſy for the great men of thoſe days Way to 
&c. nal brings in Atlas complaining he was ready to, 
29 Heavenly bodies, as the ſun, moon, and other planets; 
fixed ſtars, conſtellations, &c. See Sun, Moon, STAR, 
ConsTELLATION, r. 

32 Elements, as air, earth, ocean, ops, veſta; the rivers, 
fountains, c. Se NAIADSs, NymPHs, Cc. 


that Juye. 


load of ſuch a number of new Gods as were daily 1 =D 


heavens ; yet father Mourges ſeems to have the 
the philoſophers of antiquity have acknowledpod ther ng al 
but one God. Plan. Theol. des Seft. ſcavan, 4 h - voy 
See PErSONIFYING, Eric, &c, rect. 


4% Meteors ; thus the Perſians adored the wind; thunder | 4/7 ef Gop, DisaBiLity, 
and lightning were honoured under the name of Geryon. | Peace of Gop, PEACE. 
And ſeveral nations of India and America have made them- | Sen F Gop, See Sox. 
| ſelves Gods of the ſame. See TyHUnDER-BOLT, Caſtor, Tyuce of Gop, Tuck. 
Pollux, Helena, and Iris, have alſo been preferred from me- Jr hip of Gon, Worsnie, 


teors to be Gods; and the like has been practiſed in d to | GOD-BOTE, in our ancient Saxon cuſtoms, an eccleſaſte 


comets; witneſs that which appeared at the murder of Cz- 
far. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give credit to 
- Ariſtophanes ; and the primitive chriſtians, Tertullian aſſures 
us, were reproached with the fame thing. 

5® They erected minerals, or foſſils into deities z ſuch was the 
Bætylus; the Finlanders adored ſtones z the Scythians iron; 
and many nations filver and gold. 

6? Plants have been made Gods; thus leeks and onyons were 
deities in Egypt : The Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtz, Vandals, 
and Peruvian, adored trees, and foreſts : The ancient Gauls, 
Britons, Druids, bore a particular devotion to the oak; and 
it was no other than wheat, corn, ſeed, &c. that the an- 
cients adored under the names of Ceres, and Proſerpina. See 
SATYRS, DRviDs, Cc. 

7* They took themſelves Gods from among the waters: 
The Syrians, and Egyptians adored fiſhes 3 the Oxyrhinchites, 
Latopolitani,Sienn itz, and inhabitants of Elephantis, had each 
a fiſh for their Gd; and the Trytons, Nereids, Syrens, 
Sc. what were they but fiſhes ? Several nations have adored 
ſerpents, particularly the Egyptians, Pruſſians, Lithuanians, 
Samogitians, Cc. See TrIiTONs, NEREID, SYREN, &c. 


89 Inſects. as flies, and ants had their prieſts and votaries ; 


theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in Acarnania, where 
bullocks were offered to them, 
9 Among birds, the ſtork, raven, Sparhawk, ibis, eagle, 
griffon, and lapwing, have had divine honours ; the laſt in 
Mexico, the reſt in Egypt, and at Thebes. | 
109 Four-footed beafts have had their altars, as the bull, dog, 
cat, wolf, baboon, lyon, and crocodile in Egypt and elſe- 
where; the hog in the iſland of Crete; rats and mice in the 
Troas, and at Tenedos; weaſels at Thebes, and the porcu- 
cupine throughout all Zoroaſter's ſchool. F 
119? Nothing was more common than to place men among 
the number of deities; and from Belus, or Ball, to the 
Roman emperors before Conſtantine ; the inſtances of this 
kind are innumerable, Frequently they did not wait ſo long 
as their deaths for the apotheoſis. Nebuchadnezzar procured 
his ſtatue to be worſhipped while living : and Virgil ſhews 
that Auguſtus had Altars and ſacrifices offer'd to him. Eclog. i. 
ver. 6, 7. As we learn from other hands, that he had prieſts 
called Augu/tales ; and Temples, at Lyons, Narbona, and ſe- 
veral other places ; and he muſt be allowed the firſt of the 
Romans, in whole behalf idolatry was carried to ſuch a 
pitch. The Athiopians deemed all their kings Gods : The 
Velleda of the Germans; the Janus of the Hungarians 3 and 
the Thaut, Woden, and Aſſa of the northern nations were 
indiſputably men. 
120 Not men only, but every thing that relates to man has 
alſo been deified; as labour, reſt, ſleep, youth, age, death, 
virtues, vices, occaſion, time, place, numbers, among the 
Pythagoreans; the generative power 
Priapus : infancy alone had a cloud of deities; as Vagetanus, 
Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, 
Oſſilago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &c. | 
They alſo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, 
indignation, ſhame, impudence, opinion, renown, pru- 
dence, ſcience, art, fidelity, felicity. calumny, liberty, mo- 
ney, war, peace, victory, triumph, c. 
Laſtly, nature, the univerſe, or To ray, was reputed a great 
od, See NATURE, and UNIVERSE. | 
Helio has a poem under the title of ©eo32r:e, i. e. the gene- 
ration of the Gods ; wherein he explains their genealogy and 
deſcent, ſets forth who was the firſt and principal ;- who next 
| deſcended from him, and what iſſue each bad: the whole 
making a ſort of ſyſtem of heathen theology, See Tnxo- 
LOGY, f 
Beſide this popular theology, each philoſopher had his ſeparate 
ſyſtem; as may be ſeen from the Tymeus of Plato, and Ci- 
cero De Natura Deorum, 
Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian in his Apelageticks, and in his book 
contra Gentes ; Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Euſe- 
. bius, Præpar. & Demonſt. Evangel. St. Auguſtin De Civit. 
Dei, and Theodoret adver/. Gentes, ſhew vanity of the 
| heathen Gods. | 
It is very difficult to diſcover the real ſentiments of the hea- 
thens, with reſpect to their Gods,: they are exceedingly intri- 
cate and confuſed, and even frequently contradictory. They 
admitted ſo many ſuperior and inferior Gods, who ſhared the 
empire, that all was full of Gods, Varro reckons up no. leſs 


under the name of 


GOD-G 


ounces troy of gold is 


+ varies as gold is more or leſs pl 


x : d | 
4 L fine ; for crimes and offences committed apainſ 


GODDES3, Dee, Diva, a heathen deity, of the female 4 


See Gov. 

The ancients had almoſt as many goddeſſes as gods: 

Juno, the goddeſs of air; Diana, the ed of 1 Yar 
chaſtity ; Proſerpina, the gaddet of hell 3 Venus, of ow" 
Thetis, of the ſea : ſuch alſo were victory, fortune, Cs. 9e 
For TUNE. 

Nay, they were not contented to make women Gods, 2d 
admit both ſexes into the roll; but they had alſo hermayhry. 
dite gods: thus Minerva, according to ſeveral of the learneg 
was both man and woman, and worſhipped both under the 
appellation of Lunus, and Luna. Mithras the Perſan deity 
was both god and goddeſs ; and the ſexes of Venus and Vulcan 
are my dubious : whence, in the invocation of thoſe deities 
they uſed this formula, Be thou god or goddeſs ; as we learn 
pi A. Gellius, See HERMAPHRODITE, 

t was a privilege peculiar to goddeſſes, that ight be re. 
me on . naked : the LOH ae | 15 
poſed, muſt be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by the 
conſideration of the divine r 


GOD-FATHERS, and Gop-MoTHERs, perſons who direct, 


and attend at the baptiſm of infants, or other perſons; and 

ive the name, See BaeTISM and NAME, 

he number of god-fathers, and god-mothers, is now reduced 
to three in the church of England, and to two in that of 
Rome : anciently, they had as many as they pleaſed, 
The Romaniſts have alſo god-fathers and gad. others at their 
confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. -»=> They even give 
god fathers, &c. to bells, at their baptiſm, See BELI. 
Among the ancients it was the cuſtom for perſons of quality 
to have others of like quality cut their childrens hair, the firſt 
time; by which they became reputed a fort of god-fathers, 
And the like was practiſed with to the hair of the 
beard, See ADoPTiON, BEARD, Hair, &c, 


Gop-FArRHER was alſo a name anciently given to a kind of 


ſeconds, who attended and aſſiſted the knights in turnaments, 


or ſingle combats. 


The god-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates, choſen by 
the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to 
the judges. See ComBAT, DUEL, CHAMPION, &. 
Something of this. kind is {till retained at ſolemn carrou- 
ſals. There are two or more, in each quadrille, See 
QUADRILLE. ; by 
The inſtitution of ged-fathers, and god-mothers, patrini and 
matrimi, is originally Roman: they are faid to have been 
le, who in the games of the circus attended the chariots, 
, and images of the Gods. Cicero makes mention of 
them in his oration de Haruſpicum reſponſe . Their office 
was much like that of the children in ſome romiſh ceremo- 
nies, who are dreſſed in the habit of angels, to ſtrew flowers, 
bear incenſe pots, lights, Cc. and accompany the relicks, 
and i of ſaints. | | 3 
D, in our ancient cuſtoms, that which is offered 
to God, or for his Service, See G1LD, 


GOLD, Aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, molt 


ductile, and ſhining, and on thoſe accounts the moſt valuable 
of all metals. See METAL. 3 8 
The chymiſts call gold | /o/, the ſun, to denote its dae 
nence over the other metals, which are called by the _— 
the planets : its ſymbol, or character is O, which in 1 


hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes perfechion,, ſimplicity, 


ſolidity, &c. See CHARACTER. 


The weight of gold is to that of water, as, 19636 to 1000." 
cubic inch of pure gold weighs twelve ounces, tWO 2 
fifty two grains ; and the cubic 3 of . fix oor rc 
drachms, twenty-eight grains. pound wel 

Loy of rold is Srnided into ewenty-four cars. dt 
CaxAcr, WEIGHT, and SPECIFIC grauih. = 
The value of gold is to that of filver as fourteen to ane; 
ciently it was only as twelve 2 * — e 
that Czfar brought ſuch a quantity of gold. from 1 #7 bf 
the pound of gold was only worth ſer 2 
filver. Standard gold is worth 44 J. 106. ſterling, the 
weight: ſtandard ſilver is worth 3 J, the pound ; 
ounce, See STANDARD ; ſee alſo SILVER, 


characteriſtic, or property of gold is that it is the | 

—— of all bodies. 80 that whoever would make gold, 
mult be able to add to the weight of other matters, and make 
them equiponderate with gold. 5 
In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury 
there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold; there being no 
body in nature of intermediate gravity: 1. e. no body whoſe 
ravity is to that of gold, more than as fourteen to nineteen. 
dee MERCURY. |» 2 
Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the moſt 
ductile, and malleable, and of all bodies its parts have the 
reateſt degree of attraction, i. e, cohere with the greateſt 
3 Our gold-beaters, and wier-drawers furniſh us with 
roof of this property. They every day reduce gold into 
avs or lamella, inconceivable thin ; yet without leaving 
the leaſt aperture, or chaſm, viſible to the beſt microſcope, 
or even pervious to the light. See this property conſidered 
more at large under the article DUCTILITY. 
This tenacity, or coheſive force of gold depends altogether on 
its being free from ſulphur : for mix but a fingle grain of 
common ſulphur with one thouſand times the weight of gold, 
and the maſs ceaſes to be malleable. See SULPHUR, 
The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire: in 
which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems to 
reſult from the homogeneity, and equality of its parts, which 
equally aid, and ſupport each other, and have equal pores, 
or interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find an eaſy 
paſſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and other 
chymiſts, furniſh divers experiments to illuſtrate this wonder- 
ful fixity, After laying a quantity of gold two months in the 
intenſeſt heat imaginable, it is taken out without any ſen- 
ſible diminution of weight. See FixITY. : 
Tt muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the large 
burning glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, and Vilette, even 
gold itſelf volatilizes and evaporates. After this manner, we 
are told from the royal academy at Paris, a quantity of pure 
gold was vitrified z being firſt fuſed into a ſort of calx, which 
emitted fumes, and loſt of its weight, But the ſame calx 
fuſed again with a quantity of greaſe, was reſtored into 
gold, See VOLATILITY, VITRITICATION, BURNING- 
laſs, &c. 
| pr character is, not to be diſſoluble by any menſtruum 
in nature, except aqua regia, and mercury. See MEgn- 
STRUUM. | EO IO 
The baſis of aqua regia is ſea ſalt, which is the only ſalt we 
know of that has any effect on gold. But this ſalt has its effect 
in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether as a fluid, 
or a ſolid; in ſubſtance, or in ſpirit, See AQUA Regia, 
and SALT. | ? 
Mr. Boyle made a menſtruum of butter of antunony, which 
diſſolved gold with great facility; and hence concluded that 
gold might be diſſolved without ſea falt : but by miſtake, 
the effective part even of this menſtruum being ſtill ſea 
falt ; which is an ingredient in ſublimate of mercury where- 
with butter of antimony is made. See SALT, SUBLI- 
MATE, &fc. | WO 
The ſeventh character is, that it readily, and ſpontaneouſly, 
as by fome magnetic virtue, attracts, and abſorbs mercury; 
though what my lord Bacon writes, viz. that gold, in imbi- 
bing mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, is but 
ill warranted, It is more than probable it muſt. be increaſed 
in bulk, more than in weight, and conſequently muſt be ſpe- 
cifically lighter. See MERCURY. | 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte, See AMALGA- 
MATION, ; | 
The eighth character is, that it withſtands the violence both 
of lead, and antimony, i. e. being fufed in the coppel _ 
with either of thoſe matters, it does not diſſipate and fly o 
with them in fume, but remains fixed, and unchanged. 
All other metals, except gold, and ſilver melted with lead, 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, 
all other metals, except gold, even ſilver itſelf, undergo 
the ſame fate. 2 


a. 


| ſeveral matters become ſeparated, and all but the gold riſes 
to the ſurface in form of a ſcoria, and is blown off with 


having loſt all its heterogeneous parts along with the other 
metals. And hence antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. See 
Essav, REFINING, Ce. ; 
The ninth. character is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt 
(the primary elements being here excepted.) By ſimple we 
here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the phyſical pro- 
berties of the whole maſs. Thus, if a grain of gold be 
diſſolved in aqua regia 3 and a ſingle drop of the ſolution be 
taken, a quantity of gold may be ſeparated therefrom, which 
| Nall only be the millionth part of the grain, and yet have 
all the characters of gold. Or, if you fuſe a grain of gold 
with a large maſs of ſilver, and mix the two together, ſo 
that the gold b. comes equally diffuſed through the whole 


Thus, if a maſs conſiſting of gold, ſilver, 
ſtones, copper, &c. be fuſed together with antimony, the 


bellows : but the gold remains behind, much . purified, as 


mals ; you will have in every particle of 'the maſs a- particle 
of perfect gold, Accordingly, diſſolve any part of the mix- 


dure in fortis, and tity of gold wi ipitate to 
| Von Ne LXXI. at en an, ; 
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the bottom, bearing the ſame proportion to the grain that the 
part diſſolved did to the whole maſs. On which principle 
depends the art of eſſaying. See Ess AV. 
All the known parts of the earth afford this precious metal ; 
though with a deal of difference, in point of purity, and 
abundance : Europe, ſo fertile in other reſpects, comes ſhort 
of all other quarters in gold. America furniſhes the moſt; 
and particularly the mines of Peru, and Chili. That of 
Aſſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly that of Menaricabo in 
the Eaſt-Indies: though the Spaniards aſſure us that they get 
old out of ſome of their Peruvian mines, twenty-three carats 
Ane before it be purified. Add, that the geld of Axima, on 
the coaſt of Africa is found from twenty-two to twenty-three 
carats. 
Glauber, an eminent chymiſt, holds that there is not any 
ſand, or ſtone, but gold may be procured from; limeſtone 
only excepted : the misfortune is, that the expence of ſepara- 
ting it, much ſurmounts the profits. 
Gold 1s chiefly found in mines: though there is ſome alſo found 
in the ſand, and mud of rivers, and torrents; particularl 
in Guinea, This laſt is in form of a fine duſt, and called 
&uuox pus, " axuby 4b Glauber tells us that there is a third 
ſort of gold, ſcarce found any where but in the drains of the 
mountains of Chili, which they ſeparate from the earth by 
waſhing ; whence the places where it is found, or ſeparated, 
are called lavaders's. 
This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine: at about ſix 
foot deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt ; and from 
hence commences the ftratum, or bed of gold, Between 
are banks of ſoft blueiſh ſtone, mixed with yellow threads, 
which yet are not gold, but only pyrites, or marcaſite of 
gold. | | a 
When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they endea- 
vour to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are 
very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare, This they 
forward by digging with ſpades, &c. As ſoon as the golden 
earth is uncovered, they turn off the water ; and dig up the 
ſoil by force of arm; and loading it on mules, carry it 
to the lavadero's, i. e. a fort of baſons of water, where 
the earth undergoing divers repeated lotions, in different 
waters, the earthy, and impure part is all ſeparated and car- 
- ried off by the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. See 
LavaTORY. 
This method of getting gold is immenſely gainful; the ex- 
pences being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing in 
the common way by machines, fire, and quickſilver: the 
richeſt of theſe lavadero's is that de ] Eſtancia del Rey, 
twelve leagues from the Conception, a port of the South Sea. 
Thuringia, and ſome other places along the Rhine, are 
the only places in Europe, where gold is got in this man- 
ner, | 3 
The gald of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall pieces, 
or grains of various forms, and weights. Of this ſort, 
among the ſpecimens ſent by Columbus into Spain, to let 
them ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, there were ſome of 
eighteen ounces weight; and the relations of thoſe days aſſure 
us, that in 1502 there were others found of thirty two 
pounds weight. 
he other kind of gold is dug up in ſtony glebes, which is 
what they call the mineral, or ore of gold: theſe glebes, 
are of various colours, and uſually one hundred and fifty, or 
one hundred and ſixty fathom deep. Along with the gold 
they uſually contain ſome other mineral matter, as antimony, 
vitriol, ſulphur, copper, or filver ; particularly the laſt ; 
without ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 
Manner of ſeparating GoLD.--- They firſt break the metalline 
ſtone with iron mallets, pretty (mall ; then carry it to the 
mills, where it is ground into a very fine powder; and laſtly 
paſs it through ſeveral braſs-wire ſieves one after another, the 
laſt as fine as any of our ſilk ſieves, ; 
The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs with a 
proper quantity of mercury. and water, and there left to 
knead and ſaturate in the ſun and air for twice twenty four 
hours. After this the water, with the recrementitious earth 
is drove out of the tubs by means of other hot waters, poured 
thereon, This done, there remains nothing but a maſs of 
mercury with all the gold that was in the ore. The mercury 
they ſeparate from it by diſtillation in large alembicks. The 
gold, in this ſtate, is called wirgin geld; as well as that found 
in the ſand of rivers, or that in grains in the mines; in re- 
gard none of them have paſſed the fire. After this, they 
uſually fuſe it in crucibles, and caſt it into plates, or ingots. 
See FUSION. | . 
Manner of refining GoL 0.--- There are three principal manners 
of refining go/d ; the firſt with antimony z the ſecond with 
ſublimate; and the third with aqua fortis. This laſt, which 
is called departing, or parting, is already deſcribed under the 
article DEPART 3 and the two former under thoſe of 
REFINING, 33 8 | N ©; 
- Beſides theſe three, there are other methods of refining geld; 
ticularly that called -cupellation, which is performed with 
lead and aſhes; and that called camentation, by means of a 
compoſition of brick duſt, common falt, ſal ammonias, ſal 
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emma, and urine, See Corp, CxMant, and Cæ- 


MENTATION, h 

The eſſaying of GoLD, is performed with the touchſtone, but 
more ſecurely by fire. See Toycn-fone, and Ess Av- 
ING, 

For the making of Gol p, ſee PfiLosopHERs Stone, and 
TRANSMUTATION. | 

Gorp WIRE, is a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperficially 
gilt, or covered with gold, at the fire ; and afterwards drawn 
ſucceſſively through a yout number of little round holes of a 
wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. See WIRE. 

It may be obſerved, that before the wire be reduced to this 
exceſſive fineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred and 
forty different holes ; and that each time they draw it, it is 
rubbed freſh over with new wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, 
and to prevent the filver's appearing through. 

It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is here 
drawn ; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never ſhews 
the leaſt ſigns of the filver underneath it. The reader may 
ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more particular account of 
the manner of proceeding, under the article Doc rILIT y 
of Gold. 

Gorp Wir flatted, is the former wire flatted between two 
rollers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on ſilk, or to be 
uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, laces, 
embroideries, &c. | 

Gorp THREAD, or ſpun GOLD, is a flatted gold wrapped, 
or laid over a thread of ſilk, by twiſting it with a wheel, 
and iron bobins, 

The method of managing and drawing gold and filver both 
real and ſeeming in all theſe kinds, are very curious, and of 
great uſe in commetce, 

Manner of forming GoLD WIRE, and Gor. THREAD, both 
round and flat.---Firſt, an ingot of filver of twenty-four 
pound is forged into a cylinder about an inch in diameter : 
then it is drawn through eight or ten holes of a large, coarſe, 
wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the roundneſs, and to reduce 
it to about three fourths of its former diameter. This done, 
they file it very carefully all over, to take off any filth re- 
maining of the forge : then they cut it in the middle, and 
thus make two equal ingots thereof; each about twenty-ſix 
inches long ; which they draw through ſeveral new holes to 
take off any inequalities the file may have left, and to ren- 
der it as ſmooth, and equable as poſſible. 

The ingot thus far prepared they heat it in a charcoal fire: 
then, taking ſome gold leaves, each of about four inches 
ſquare, and weighing twelve grains ; they join four, eight, 
twelve, or ſixteen of theſe together, as the wire is intended 
to be more, or leſs gilt ; and when they are fo joined as 
only to form a ſingle leaf, they rub the ingots, raking hot, 
with a burniſher. 

Theſe leaves, thus prepared, they apply over the whole ſur- 
face of the ingot to the number of fix, over each other ; 
burniſhing or rubbing them well down with the blood- ſtone, 
to cloſe and ſmoothen them. | 

When gilt, the ingots are laid a- new in a coal fire; and 
when raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they go over them 
a ſecond time with the blood-ſtone, both to folder the gold 
more perfectly, and to finiſh the poliſhing,---" 

The gilding finiſhed, it remains to draw the ingot into wire. 


In order to this, they paſs it through twenty holes of a mo- 


derate drawing-iron, by which it is brought to the thickneſs 
of the tag of a lace : from this time, the ingot loſes its name, 
and commences gold wire. Twenty holes more of a leſſer 
iran, leave it ſmall enough for the leaſt iron; the fineſt holes 
of which laſt, ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, finiſh 
the work. 

To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on ſilk, they paſs it between 
two rollers of a little mill : theſe rollers are of poliſhed ſteel, 
and about three inches in diameter, They are ſet very cloſe 


to each other, and turned by means of a handle faſtened to | 


one of them, which gives motion to the other. The gold 
wire in paſſing between the two, is rendered quite flat; but 
without loſing any thing of its gilding ; and is rendered ſo 
exceedingly thin, and flexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on filk 
thread, by means of a hand-wheel ; and ſo wound on a ſpool, 
or bobin. See WIRE. | 

GoLD LEAF, or beaten GOLD, is gold beaten with a ham- 
mer, into exceedingly thin leaves. | 
It is prodigious to conſider the fineneſs they will thus reduce 
a body of gold to: it is computed, that an ounce may be 
beaten into ſixteen hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare ; 
in which ſtate it takes up more than 159092 times its former 
ſpace, See DUcTILITY, 


This gold they beat on a block of marble, commonly black | 


marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually rais'd three foot high : 
They make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, formed like mal- 
lets, of poliſhed iron. The firſt, which weighs three, or 
four pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive; the ſecond, of eleven 
or twelve pounds, to cloſe ; and the third, which weighs 
fourteen or fifteen pounds, to ſtretch and finiſh, + 

They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes ; wiz. 
two of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of forty or 

| | | 


fifty leaves, and the larger, of two hundred: the 

conſiſting each of five hundred leaves, are i hrs he K 

guts, well ſcoured and prepared. See Movry, Wes 

The method of preparing, and beating Got D.---They fir} 

A 3 of pure gold, and form it into an ingot this 8 

reduce, by forging, into a plate about the thickneg; f 

ſheet of paper: which done, they cut the plate into : 
pieces about an inch ſquare, and Jay them ih the fir, © 
ſmalleſt mould, to begin to ſtretch them. After the "the 
been hammered here a while with the ſmalleſt hamime, * 
cut each of them into four; and put them in the LY 
mould to be extended further, 1 
pon taking them hence, they cut them again ins 
and put them into the third bale out of Thi 8 ** 
taken, divided into four, as before, and laid in the laf pi: 
finiſhing mould; where they are beaten to the degree of thin 
neſs required. - 
The leaves thus finiſhed, they take them out of the mouli 
and diſpoſe them in little paper books prepared with reg 1, 
for the gold to ſtick to: each book ordinarily contains twen N 
five gold leaves. ; 2 
There are two ſizes of theſe books: twenty-five leaves of the 
ſmalleſt only weighs five or fix grains; and the ſame numbe 
of the largeſt nine, or ten grains. ; 
It muſt be obſerved that gold is beaten more, or leſs, accord; 
to the kind, or quality of the work it is intended for: that 
for the gold- wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is left 
much thicker, than that for gilding the frames of pictures, 
Sc. withal, See GiLDING, 

Shell Gorp is that uſed by the illuminers; and wherewithal 
we write gold letters.---It is made of the parings of leaf gold 
and even of the leaves thetnſelves, reduced into an impalpable 
power, by grinding on a marble, with honey, After leav- 
ing it to infuſe ſome time in aqua fortis, they put it in ſhell, 
where it ſticks. To uſe it, they dilute it with gum water 
or ſoap water. | ; 

Burniſhed GoLD, is that ſmoothened, or poliſhed with a 
ſtee] inſtrument called a burniſher, if it be wrought gold, 
or gilding on metal ; or with a woolf's tooth, if it be gilding 
in water, See BURNISHER, and G1LDING. 

Million of GoLD, is a phraſe uſed to ſignify a million of crowns, 
See CROWN, 

Tun of GoLD, is a kind of. money of account, uſed by the 
Dutch, and in ſome other countries; containing an hun- 
dred thouſand florins, See FLORIN. 
A hundred pounds of, or in, gold is found to weigh two 
pound ten ounces : the ſame ſum in filver, weighs twenty-ſix 
pound, four ounces. Twenty- two pence, in copper farthings 
and half-pence, weigh one pound avoirdupoiſe. 
A tun of gold at 4 J. the ounce amounts to 96000 J. a tun 
of ſilver at 5 s. 2 d. the ounce, to 62001. A pound ſterling 
of gold, to 48 J. An ounce is worth 4 J. The penny-weight 
45. Onegrain, 24. A pound of ſterling filver amounts to 
3/1. 25. An ounce is worth 5 5, 2d. The penny-weight, 
34. and ſomething more; one grain, a half-penny. A pound 
of ſilver avoirdupoiſe comes to 3 J. 5 5. 3 d. half penny. 

GoLD Coin, or Species of GoLD. See Coin. © 

Moſaic Gol. p, is gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, 
diſtributed into 1 uares, lozenges, and other compartments 3 

rt whereof is ſhadowed to raiſe, or heighten the reſt, Ser 
OSAIC, | f 

Virgin Go p, is gold, juſt as it is taken out of the mines before 
it has undergone any action, or preparation of fire: whence 
the Greeks calls it aTvpos, SeeVIRGIN, Such is the a,? 
or gold duſt, and that got by lotion in the lavadero's in Chit : 
it is added, that there are maſſes, or lumps of pure gold fou 
in the mines, particularly thoſe of Hungary. According, 
in the emperor's collection are fill preſerved, ſeveral plates 
e ſaid to have been thus found. ; he 

irgin gold is ſometimes very pale, and fo ſoft that it may 
moulded into any figure, with the hand: it even takes an 
impreſſion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To harden ity 
as alſo to heighten its colour, they mix emery with it. 

Fine, or pure Gol p, is that purged by fire of all its impuritic's 
and all alloy,---The Latins call it aurum purum, aurum pr 
mum, aurum obrizum, aurum cottum. - 
The moderns fr uently call it gold of twenty: ud _; 
but, in reality, there is no ſuch thing as gold 10 ver} —_ 
and there is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of 3 8 
Gold of twenty-two carats has one part of ſilver, and 

ther of copper: that of twenty- three carats has half a pa 
i. e. half a twenty-fourth of each. See CARACT 
ALLOY, | a 1 
gold of nineteen carats; or four parts gold, and a 

From an ordinance of king John of France, f 
that the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of nineteen 1 hy 

. and yet it is added that it was the beſt and finelb ge 

known on earth, 1 | l is twen· 
In England, at this time, the ſtandard of crown g | 
ty- two carats. . See GUINEA. wet HR 


| GoLp chain, ſee the article CHAN. 8 8 
Cloth of GoLD, ce CLorH of Gold, „ 
Gore money, TY } MoNEY. ee e e es 
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; 301, aurum potabile, fee POTABLE gold, 
2 Gol D, —— fulminans, ſee AUR UM. "TY 
Gol p, in medicine, and chymiſtry---The chymiſts make ſeve- 
ral preparations of gold for medicinal uſes ; as ſalts, mercuries 
and tinctures of gold; but it is a point not yet well agreed on, 
whether gald have any real property whereby it may be of uſe 
in medicine. rl | | | 
The moſt ancient phyſicians are all filent on the matter: 
the Arabs are the firſt who mention it in this quality.--- 
Avicenna attributes extraordinary virtues to it z but he 
ſneaks on conjecture more than experiment. And yet it is 
retty certain gold muſt have an effect; a quantity of geld 
Klings being taken by a perſon in a bolus, he was very 
well purged thereby : but this might be owing to the great 
weight of its particles; which mpinging violently againſt the 
lands of the inteſtines, promoted their vibrations, and thus 
— the humour ſecreted therein. Borrhi, in a letter to 
Bartholin, relates that having heated an ingot of fine gold 
ſeveral times red hot, and extinguiſhed it as often in water, 
he found the weight of the ingot conſiderably diminiſhed ; 
upon which, proceeding to evaporate the water, he drew a 
little quantity of gold from it. Hence it appears, that the 
ſubtile parts of the gold paſs into the liquors it is extinguiſhed 
in; and hence, it is argued, it may have conſiderable effects 
N. ein the ſmall nuniber of experiments whereon 
the medicinal efficacy of gold is founded; the alchymiſts will 
have it contain the radical balm of life, for the retrieving of 
health and youth, and the removal of all diſeaſes. Gold, 
according to them, contains a ſulphur friendly to nature, 
like that of the ſun, which animates the whole univerſe : 
and on this principle they have formed a thouſand airy pro- 
ects fot an univerſal remedy, See ELIXIR, | 
In effect, tis probable the Arabs and alchymiſts were only 
brought to attribute all theſe virtues to gold, from their percei- 
ving certain qualities therein, which they ſuppoſed it muſt 
communicate to other bodies. Thus e. gr. gold being com- 
monly ſaid to be incapable of being deſtroyed; it is hence 
concluded to be proper to preſerve animal matters, and de- 
fend them from putrifaction: which is juſt as reaſonable as 
ſome phyſicians preſcribing the blood of an aſs's ear as an ap- 
peaſing remedy, by reaſon the als is a vety peaceable animal. 
See AURUM Potabile. 
Gol p, in heraldy, is one of the metals; more 8 called 
by the French name, or. See METAL, and Ox. 
GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation to gold, or conſiſts 
of gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. See GoLD; 
GorDen BULL, Bulla aurea, ſee the article BULL. 
GoLpen CALF, was a figure of a calf, which the Iſraelites 
caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wilderneſs, to worſhip ; 
during Moſes's abſence in the mount; and which that legiſ- 
lator, at his return, burnt; ground to powder, and mixed with 
the water the people were to drink of ; as related Exod, xxxii. 
The commentators have been divided on this article: the 
pulverizing of gold, and rendering it potable, is an operation 
in chymiſtry, of the laſt difficulty; and it is hard to con- 
ceive how it ſhould be done at that time, before chymiſtry 
was ever heard of, and in a wilderneſs too ! Many therefore, 
ſuppoſe it done by a miracle: and the reſt, who allow of no- 
thing ſupernatural in it, advance nothing but conjectures, as 
to the manner of the proceſs; | | 


. 


gamation, nor antimony, nor calcination ; nor is there one of 
thoſe operations, that quadrates with the text. 
M. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. The 
method Moſes made uſe of, in making his aurum potabile, 
according to this author, was the ſame. with that which now 
obtains ; only inſtead of tartar, he made uſe of the E 
tan natron, which is common enough throughout the — 
See AURUM Potabile, and Ax AT RON. | | 
GoLDEN FLEECE, in the ancient mythology, was the skin, 
or fleece of the ram, upon which Phryxus and Hella are ſup- 
poſed to have ſwam over the ſea to Colchis ; and which being 
ſacrificed to Jupiter, was hung upon a tree in the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoof'd bulls, and a monſtrous 
dragon that never flept : but taken and carried off by Jaſon, 
and the Argonauts, See ARGONAUTS. | 
Many authors have endeavoured to ſhew that this fable is an 


as the Philoſopher's ſtone, See ALCHYMY., 
der of the GoLDEN FLEECE, is a military order inſtituted 


I took its denomination from a repreſentation of the golden 
** bore by the knights on their collars, which conſiſted 
1 fünts, and ſteels; The king of Spain is now grand maſter 
0 the order, in quality of duke of Burgundy: the number 
1 Knights is fixed to thirty- one. | i 

t is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on occaſion of an im- 
* profit which that prince made by wool; though others 
boy have a chymieal myſtery couched; under it, as under 


do be no other t | rag ; 
fleece of a ſheep. in abe ſecret of the elixir, wrote on 


% 


Outen GoLn, ſee the article QUzev. | 


Moſes could not have done it by ſimple calcination, nor amal- 


allegorical repreſentation of ſome real hiſtory, particularly | 


by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1429. See ODER. | 


GON 


Oliver de la Marche writes that he had ſuggeſted to Philip I. 
archduke of Auſtria, that the order was inſtituted by his 
grandfather Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, with a view 
to that of Jaſon ;- and that John Germain, biſhop of Cha- 
lons, chancellor of the order, upon this occaſion made him 
change his opinion, and aſſured the young prince that the 
order had been inſtituted with a view to the fleece of Gideon. 
William biſhop of Tournay, chancellor likewiſe of the 
order, pretends that the duke of Burgundy had in view 
both the golden fleece of Jaſon, and Jacob's fleece, 7. e. 
the. ſpeckled ſheep belonging to this patriarch; according to 
agreement made with his father-in-law Laban, Which 
ſentiment gave birth to a great work of this prelate in two 
parts: in the firſt, under the ſymbol of the fleece of Jaſon 
is repreſented the virtue of magnanimity, which a knight 
ought to poſſeſs ; and under the ſymbol of the fleece of Jacob, 
he repreſents the virtue of juſtice. | 
Paradin is of the ſame mind, ard tells us that the duke 
deſigned to inſinuate that the fabulous conqueſt which Jaſon 
is ſaid to have made of the golden fleece in Colchis, was no- 
thing elſe but the conqueſt of virtue, which gains a victo- 
ry over thoſe horrible monſters vice, and our evil inclinations. 
GotDen NUMBER, in chronology, a number ſhewing what 
year of the moon's cycle, any given year is. See CYCLE 
F the moon; and NUMBER. f 
1 the Gol pEN NUMBER of any. Year ſince Chriſt.—— 
ince the lunar cycle commences with the year before our 
Saviour's birth; to the year of our Lord add 1: then divi- 
ding the ſum by 19; the ſum remaining after the diviſion, 
is the golden number required : if there be nothing remaining, 
the golden number is 19. | — 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the golden number of the preſent year 1725. 
were required: 1725 +1==1726. And 1726. divided, by nine- 
teen, gives a quotient nine, and leaves a remainder of ſixteen, 
the golden number of this year; h . | 
The golden number is uſed in the Julian calender, to ſhew on 
what days the new moons fall. In ſucceſſion of time, how- 
ever, it muſt be obſerved, that the golden numbers, through 
the defect of the lunar cycle recede, and do no longer ſhew 
the true time of new moons, c. See CALENDAR. | 
Hence, in the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, the 
golden number is thtown out; and the epact introduced in 
lieu thereof. See EpacT, | 10 
GoLDEN prebentlary of Hereford, ſee PREBENDARY, 
GoLDpten RuLE, in arithmetick, a rule or praxis, of great 
uſe, and extent in the art of numbers; whereby we find 
a fourth proportional to three quantities given, See PRo- 
PORTION, ES 25 
The golden rule is alſo called the Rule of Three, and Rule of 
Proportion. See its nature and uſe under the article Ru LE 
= OF THREE, | 
OLDEN ſulphur of antimony, I - { ANTIMONY. 
Order of 4 oo 8,0 75 yg Neef STOLE. F 
GOLPS; in heraldry, are roundleſs; or torteaux of a purple 
colour. | 1 5 
GOMPHOSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 
bones, wherein one is chaſed, or fitted immoveably into 
another, after the manner of a peg, or nail. See ARTIi- 
'CULATION. | 
The word is Greek ypougws!s, formed of youpos, clawus, a 
; nail, or peg. r ered HANEY r 
The teeth are ſet in the jaws by gomphoſis. See TooTn, 
and MAxILLA. | 


Gour. N TT 57 a. Av 
* The word is compoſed of %, knee, and ayea, captura, 
ſeizing. 

GONARCHA, a term in the ancient dialling----Mr. Per- 
rault, in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix, c. 9. takes the go- 
narcha to have been a dial drawn on divers ſurfaces, or 
planes; ſome of which being horizontal, others vertical, 
others oblique; &c, formed divers angles *, 18 

GONDOLA *, a little, flat boat, very long and narrow; 
chiefly uſed at Venice, to row on the canals. See BoaT. 
EN. he wed is Italian, gondola : Du Cange derives it from the 

vulgar Greek xou#]eaas, a bark, or little ſhip ; Lancelot de- 
| duces it from goygv, a term in Athenzus for a ſort of vaſe. 
The middle ſized gondola's are upwards of thirty foot long, 
and four broad: they always terminate at each end in a ve 
ſharp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly the full height of 


„„ wt wt par hone heel 

The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing their nar- 
row canals, is very remarkable: there are uſually two to 
each gondola ; and they row by puſhing before them, The 

foreman reſts his oar on the left ſide of the gondola : the hind- 
man is placed on the ſtern, that he may ſee the head over the 


very long, on the right ſide of the gondola. _ | 
GONFALON, or GonFanon, a kind of found tent, 


pal churches at Rome, in caſe of rain; its verge, or banner 


famous one of the antients; which the adepti contend 
— the || ſerving for a ſhelter, w 


there is not a great deal of atten- 


GONOR- 


/ 


GONAGRA *®, in medicine, the gout in the knee. See 


* Whence the appellation; from 30, knee, or ri, angle. 


tilt, or covering of the gondola ; and reſts his oar, which is 


bore as a canopy, at the head of the proceſſions of the princi- 


a. 
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GONORRHCEAYS, Toyoþfira, in medicine, an involuntary flux 


or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis ; without 

erection or titillation. See SEED, | 

| ® The word is formed of the Greek -, genitura, ſeed, and 
"p80, Hus, I flow. — 

The gonorrhea is of two kinds; the one ſimple, the other 

vir ulent. 

Simple GonNoRRHOEA, or that without virus, or malignity, 

takes its riſe from violent exerciſes, and ſtrainings: the im- 

moderate uſe of hot foods, and particularly, fermented liquors, 

as wine, beer, cyder, &c, It is cured by indulging reſt, 

nouriſhing foods, broths, &c. IT 

This ſpecies is again divided into two; the one true, gonor- 

rbœa vera, wherein the humour diſcharged is real ſeed : the 


Other ſpurious, gonorrhea notha, wherein the dripping humour 


is not ſeed, but a matter from the glands about the Proſtates. 
See PROSTATES. 

This latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus or 
whites in women ; and frequently remains a long time, with- 
out much diminution of the patient's ſtrength. Some call it 
a catarrhal gonorrhea, Its ſeat is in the glands of the Pro- 
ſtates, which are either too much relaxed or ulcerated, 


Virulent GonNoRRHOE a, gonorrhea virulenta, ariſes from ſome 


impure commerce, and is the firſt Stage of the venereal 
diſeaſe ; being what we properly call a clap. See VENEREAL 
diſeaſe, and CLay. | 
The parts here primarily affected are the proſtates in men, 
and lacunæ in women, which being ulcerated by ſome con- 
tagious matter received in coition, emit, firſt, a whitiſh, 
watery liquor, with an acute pain: This afterwards grows 
yellowiſh, then ſharper, and at length greeniſh, or blueiſh 
and frequently fœtid. 

It is attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, 
and an ardor urinæ, or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives a 
painful ſenſation in the emiſſion; the urinary paſſage being 


torn and excoriated by the acrimony of the humour. 


Hence ariſe tumours of the prepuce, and glands, with ul- 
cers on the ſame; and ſometimes in the urethra. 

The cauſe of the virulent gonorrhea, according to M. Littre, 
is ſome acid humour, heated, rarified, and raiſed at the 
time of coition, from the internal parts of the pudendum 
of a woman infected, and lodged in the urethra of the man. 
It has different ſeats in the body: ſometimes it only fixes on 
Cowper's mucous glands; ſometimes on the proſtates ; and 
ſometimes on the veſiculæ ſeminales : ſometimes it poſſeſſes 
two; and ſometimes all three of theſe places at once. 

From this diverſity of ſeats of the gonorrhea virulenta, 
M. Littre makes two ſorts ; ſimple, which only affects one of 
the three parts; and compound, or complicated, where ſeveral 
are affected. 

That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may remain 
ſimple, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, by reaſon 
the mouths of thoſe glands open in the urethra an inch and 
half on this ſide the proſtates, and alſo look down towards 
the glands; ſo that their liquor is eaſily diſcharged. The 
other two ſorts mutually produce each other ; by reaſon the 
ducts of the veſiculæ ſeminales terminate in the urethra in 


the middle of thoſe of the proſtates : fo that there is an eaſy | 


communication between them. h 

That ſeated. in the mucous glands; is much the rareſt caſe ; 
and the eaſieſt cured, The cure is effected by emollient cata- 
plaſms, and fomentations upon the part, and a half-bath. 
Mem. de P Acad, ann. 1711. | 

For the other Species, more powerful means are to be uſed.--- 
the principal remedies are mercurial purges, an emulſion of 
green hempſeed, cuttle- fiſn- bone, turpentine, ſacch. ſaturni, 
Sc. We have likewiſe great commendations of green pre- 
cipitate of mercury, and mercur. dulcis. Balſ. ſaturni, tere- 
binthinatum, prepared with a gentle fire, of ſacch. ſaturni, 
and oil of turpentine, is much applauded where the heat is 
great about the reins and genitals; as alſo camphor. An in- 
fuſion of cantharides in wine, is the noſtrum of a noted 
Dutch phyſician. Reſin of the wood 1 is alſo recom- 


mended ; and balſam of cupaiba is held a fort of ſpecifick : 


to which muſt be added, antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoar- 


dicum minerale, water wherein _—_ has been boiled; 


injections of lime-water, mercurius d 
turni, &c, 


cis, ſaccharum fa- 


Pitcairnẽs method of curing the gonorrhea virulenta, is as 


follows : in the beginning of the diſeaſe, he purges with a 
laxative ptiſan of ſenna, falt of tartar, and melilot flowers; 
and gives the patient whey for his drink. After three, or 
four days ſpent in purging, if the ſcalding of the urine, and 
the flux, be abated, and the colour and conſiſtence of the 
matter improved; he adminiſters bolus's of turpentine, and 


rhaponticum, for ſix or ſeven days; and if they keep the body 


looſe, fo much the better. By all means, aftringents 


to be avoided; the gonorrhea being ſcarce ever known to | + 
degenerate into a pox, unleſs too haſtily ſtopped. Pitcairn 

in MS. VA PEI; | 
Du Blegny directs the cure of the gonorrhea, to begin with a | 


gentle carthartic of caſſia, ſenna, chryſtal mineral, tamarinds, 


althæa, and rhubarb, adminiſtered" every other day: then, | 


Moral, or ethical Goop, is the 


% 


diureticks, particularly thoſe of turpentine ; 

tle aſtringents: as why Bene waters, Crocus aha ay den. 
tincture of roſes, tincture of coral in cochineal, &. ingens, 
A ptyaliſm, or falivation, never Cures a genorrhæa 
SALIVATION, * Te 


GOOD, or GoopNtss, denotes whatever tends, or * 


duces to preſerve, or improve human nature, or ſocietv. 
oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy or impai Al 
See EvII. | 5 
Hence good is divided by the philoſophers into, 10 344, ;. 
private good ; which is that whereby a thing tends to preſ Jai, 
&c, it ſelf; under which comes that popular dirilon * 
goods of body, mind, and fortune; a 
20 Bonum communionis, whatever promotes the intereſt, 

welfare of ſociety: as all the civil offices, c. = 


F 


Goop, in metaphyſics, or Metaphiſical Goop, called alb 


abſolute, or real Goop, and Goop per ſ, is t 
perfection, or integrity of a thing, N it 1 
thing that belongs to its nature. See PAT ECTIOx. 97 
In this ſenſe all things that are, are good; inaſmuch a; 
have the {perfeftions naturally belonging to things of their 
kind. Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or perfe4 72 
has all the eſſential attributes of thought: ſo an extended ſub. 
_— is good, as it poſſeſſes all the parts neceſſary to conflitue 
It Ucn, 

In effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being without its 
eſſence; ſo is it, to imagine a being without the requiſites 
of its eſſence : ſo that it appears an error in ſome philoſophers 
who divide beings into good or perfect, and evil or imper. 
fect. See ESSENCE, | 

Others define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental graduyſ;, by 
congruency with the divine will; as making that the mez- 
ſure of all real goodneſs. See VIRTUE, 


Phyfical, or natural Goon, is that whereby a thing poſſeſſes all 


things neceſſary to its bene efſe, i. e. its well-being, or ſecond 
— 3 and to the performance of its functions, and 
uſes. 

In this ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical per- 
fection. See 3 5 Fey 
To this are required the ſeveral powers, and faculties, in their 
proper degree; a due ſituation, figure, and proportion of 
parts, &c, 


Note, beſide abſolute phyſical goodneſs, there may be a rela- 


tive one; as in foods, which to one man are ſalutary, to ano- 
ther poiſon, & c. To this head alſo belongs the things god pro 
tempore, or according to circumſtances z as the amputation of 
a mortified limb, &c. LG b 
ent of a thinking, rea- 
ſonable being, and of the habits, acts, and inclinations 
thereof, with the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of the 
creator, as diſcovered by natural light. See VIRTUE. 

In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid, 


thought, deſired, be juſt, and good; but it muſt be done, 


— Oc. well, z. e. from good principles, and to good 
ends, | : 

Others define moral good more largely, Moral, which they 
alſo call relative good, according to „ is ſomething that 
is good to another, or that tends ſomeway to the perfection 
thereof, --- In this ſenſe they divide it into three kinds, bone- 


Frum, jucundum, and utile. 


bonum honeflum, is what agrees with right reaſon; 
and is deſirable for itſelf : as all things virtuous : . Jr. © 
love God, reſpe& our parents, &c. It is conſidered without 
any regard to pleaſure 3 not but that there is a ſincere plea- 
ſure annexed to it. Zeno, and the Stoics, allow of no other 
goods ; thoſe of the body, &c. they call commuda, convent” 
encies, not goods, See STOICSs, : 
Bonum jucundum, is that which is good, as it tends to 8 


us pleaſure, and is deſired on that account; but without any 


repugnancy to virtue, or right reaſon : as muſic, to en; 
painting, to the eyes, &c. | A by 
Bonum _—_ or — is that which is good an © 
count of ſomething elſe for which it is deſired; 3 mane, 
riches, Ee. 


i | . 
Chief, or ſupreme, Goop, ſummon bonum 3 fee SUMMUN 


Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief good of ma 


conſiſts in; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, . 


of mind, Some hold riches and honours-the ſuprem* 2 
others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic ſchool, 


y gle 
ſures ; and others, as Zeno, and the Stoics, __ ” 
CyRENnaAic, SToIcs, Ee, 1 | 


Goop will, : ſon J CoMMon place. - 
Goop wor ks, : b rly 
Goop abearing, bonus zeſtus, in a law ſenſe, is add towards the 


Mal, and SUPFREROGAT! 100 


for an exact carriage, or behaviour of a ſubj 


king, and his liege people; to which eme men, upon fe“ 


misbehaviour, are bound, See SURETY. © Aridly 
He that is bound to this, Lambard ſays, is more is not 
bound than to the peace; becauſe, — ſuret} 


broken without an affray, battery, or fu 


de bono gelle may be forfeited by the number of a man's can, 


3 


58068 


GOR 6 0 1 

n *ALLER. 5 3 GoRGE, in fortification, the entrance of a baſtion ; or of 4 
Co b ſee 3 Goon abearing, and PEACE. oy or other out-work; See BasTion, RAVELIIx, 
3 TasTE. * e er | d a | | | 
GOODS, bona, in law, and particularly the civil law, include | The GorGe of a baſtion, is what remains of the ſides of the 


— 


all kinds of effects, riches, lands, poſſeſſions, &c. See Ex- 
There are two kinds of goods ; moveable, res moventes, or 
mobiles : and immovable, res non moventes or immobiles. See 
MovEABLE, CHATTELS, &c. We 1 
Jt is a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who con- 
fiſcates the body, confiſcates the goods 3 meaning that all the 
effects of a perſon condemned to a capital puniſhment, or 
rpetual baniſhment, are forfeited to the king. See CoN- 
TION, | | X | 
* is ſaid to bind himſelf body and goods 3 meaning, that 
beſides his goods he obliges his perſon, and ſubmits to remain 
in priſon, provided he do. not execute his promiſe. 6 
Grods again are, divided into 19 proper, paternal; patrimo- 
nial, hereditary 3 20 acquired, or acqueſts, alio quam hæredi- 
tatis jure acquiſita : and 30 conqueſts z viro et uxort ſtante ſo- 
cietate acquiſita. 


Gods again are divided into real and perſonal. See REAL 


and PERSONAL. -And laſtly, into noble, or free; and ſer- | 


vile, or baſe, See FREE, BASE, &c. 


Grads belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum ſpec- 


ah bt! 
tantia, cannot be alienated for ever; unleſs by way of ex- Gorged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or neck of a peacock, | k | | 
change : may be ſold under the faculty of perpetual re- | ſwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour, or metal 7 
demption. REDEMPTION, Bu 1 from the reſt. | brad ; 1 | 
Adventitiouus Goops, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe other- GorGEep, among farriers, &c. ſignifies as much as ſwelled, --- 1 14] 
wiſe than by ſucceſſion from father, or mother; or from In which ſenſe they fay, the leg of a horſe are gorged ; the Wo. % 
direct anceſtor to deſcendant. See r ? ug Joint is gorged : you muſt walk him out to diſgorge his 1 5 
al Goops, dotalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, an houlder, 3 = IM "ſit 
Dahch the husband is not allowed to . See Do WR Y. GORGERIN, a part of the ancient armour ; being that #11100 
Fugitive Goops; ſee the article FUGITIVE. which covered the throat, or neck of a perſon, armed at all Weak 
Paraphernal Goops, paraphernalia, are thoſe which the wife points, See Ars and ARMoOU R. | | | 1 
gives her husband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing GORGERIN, or GoRGx; in architecture, the little frieze j 1! 
them when ſhe pleaſes. See PARAPHERNALIA, in the doric capital, between the aſtragal, at the top of the 1 6 
Prohibited Goops; ſee the article PROHIBITED. ſhaft of the column, and the annulets. --- See Tab. Archit. fig. 18; if 
Profectitious Goons, profectitia, are thoſe ariſing by direct 24. lit, o. hg. 28. See alſo Doric Carital. [ if 
a2 5 x Some call it collarino. Vitruvius gives it the name bypotra- Ks 1 
Receptitious GooDs, were thoſe which the wife . reſerve chelium. See HyYPOTRACHELIUM, and CorARIx. i [4 {1 
the full property of to her ſelf, and enjoy them independent- GOTHIC, or Gorhic k, ſomething that has a relation 1 
ly of her husband: in diſtinction from dotal, and paraphernal to the Goths, an ancient people, originally inhabiting that } Fil | 
goods, . part of Sweden called Gothland ; whence they ſpread them- 11 11 
Vacant Goons, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at large, | ſelves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, &. 1,176 
either by reaſon the heir renounces them, or that the defunct We fay the gothick manner, gothic ignorance ; the tyrant WIN 


has no heir, See VAC AN r. 


Allatting of Goops, ALLOTTING. GoTHIC Bibles ; fee the article BinLE. | If | 
Conſignment 4 Goops, S ſee < CONSIGNMENT. GoTHIC character, or writing, is a character, or manner of N 11 ; 
Running Goops, RUNNING, writing, which, in the main, is the ſame with the Roman, 1 


GORDIAN, a term in hiſtory. GoRDIAN ef was a 
knot made in the leathers, or harneſs of the chariot of Gor- 


dius, king of Phrygia, and father of Midas; ſo very intri- | 


cate, that there was no finding where it began, or ended. 
The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had declared 
that he ſhould be maſter of Aſia who could untie this knot. 


10 
Alexander having undertaken it, and fearing that if he the gothic tongue. | \ i | 
ſhould not be able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill The runic characters are alſo frequently called gothic cha- | 1 
augury, and prove a check in the way of his conqueſts; cut 9 


it aſunder with his ſword: and thus, ſays Quintus Curtius, 


either accompliſhed the oracle, or eluded it. 


Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, Who tied the 


fatal knot ; others from Gordia, a city in Phrygia, where 
the knot was made, | I's 
GORE, in heraldry, one of the ir abatements, uſed, ac- 
og to Gwillim, to denote a coward. See ABATE- 
7. | 
It conſiſts of two arches, or curve lines, drawn, one from 
the ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and meet - 
ing in an acute in the middle of the feſs- point; as re- 
preſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 64. | | 
G a name, or title, given to the prince of Georgia. 
--- The Gorel is always a metan : The Sophi of Perſia 
obliges him to obſerve t 
G the dignity of Gorel in his family. 

GE, in falconry, is the uppermoſt bag, or flomach of a 
hawk, or falcon; being that which receives the food the firſt. 
See Hawk, and Bigd., _ | 
The gorge, ingluvies, is the ſame in birds of prey with what we 
ugh Fro or crop.--- When the bird is fed, he is faid to 

orged, 

GorGe, in architecture, denotes a ſort of concave moulding, 
wider, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia; uſed chiefly in frames, 
chambranles, Sc. See Tab. Archit. fig. 6, and 8. See alſo 


COTIA, 


Donal ef @ chimney, is the part between the chambranle, and 


© crowning of the mafitle.--- Of this there are divers forms, | 


Cru, perpendicular, in form of a bell, c. 

Sokak is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that is concave 
a Fa upper part, and convex at bottom; more properly cal- 

0 cd gala, and metium. See GULA, and CYMATIUM. 


SORGE is alſo uſed for the neck of a column more properly 


8 called co{larino, and eri. See GORGERIN, c. | 
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religion of the Alcoran, in order to 
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polygon of a place, after retrenching the curtins : in which 
caſe it makes an angle in the centre of the baſtion;--- Such is 
A H D Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. „ 

In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line on the curtain, reach- 
ing between the two flanks. BE TE Ot 


GorGt of @ half moon, or ravelin, is the ſpace between the 


two ends of their faces next the place. Ep 

Gorge of the other out-works, is the interval betwixt their 
ſides next the ditch. _ | g eee 
All the gorges are to be deſiitute of parapets ; otherwiſe, the 
uſe thereof to defend themſelves from the ſhot of place : 


ſo that they are only fortified with paliſadoes; to prevent a 
ſurpriſe. . . 5 


beſiegers having taken poſſeſſion of a work Might make 


Half the Gox R, demi-GorGt, that part of the polygon 


between the flank, and the centre vf the baſtion; as A H. 
See DRNMI- george. „ | 


GORGED, in heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the 


like thing is bore about the neck of a lyon, ſwan, &c. In 


that caſe they ſay, the lion or cygnet, is gorged with a ducal 
coronet, Sc. | 


Maximin was of gothic race, &c. 


only full of angles turns, and bendings ; eſpecially at the 
beginning and . of each letter. See CHA — and 
LETTER. | | | ' 
The manuſcripts in gothic characters are not very ancient. 
Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, was the firſt inventot of the 


4 


gothic characters; and the firſt that tranſlated the bible into 


raters, See Mabillon, de re Diplomat. I. I. c. 2.--- But they 


who take the gothic characters to be the ſame with the runic, 


are miſtaken ; as is ſhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius, in his 
preface to the goſpels wrote in gothic letters, and Dr; Hicks on 
the runic tongue. See RuNic. 


| GoTHIC architecture, is that which deviates from the propor- 


tions, characters, &«c, of the antique. See ARCHITECTURE, 
and ORDER, 


» 


The gothic architecture is frequently very ſolid, heavy, and 


maſlive ; and ſometimes, on 8 exceedingly light, 
delicate, and rich. The abundance of little, whimfical, im- 
pertinent ornaments, are its moſt uſual character. , 
Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of gothic architecture; the one 
ancient, the other modern. --- Ihe ancient is that which the 
Goths brought with them from the north; in the fifth cen- 
tury ; the edifices built in this manner were exceedingly maſ- 
ſive, heavy, and coarſe. | 

Thoſe of the modern gothic run into the other extreme, being 
light, delicate, and tich to a fault : witneſs Weſtminfter- 
abby, the cathedral of Litchfield; the croſs of Coventry, 
& 


Co | 

The laſt kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Italy, viz. 
from the thirteenth century, to the reſtauration of the antique 
building in the ſixteenth; All the ancient eathedrals are in 
this kind, See ARCHITECTURE. | 

The inventors of the gathic architecture thought, no doubt, 
they had far ſurpaſſed the Greek architects; a Greek build- 
ing has not a ſingle ornament but what adds a beauty to the 
whole. The parts nece to ſuſtain, or ſhelter it, as the 
columns, corniches; r. derive all their beauty from their 
proportions : every thing is ſitnple, meaſured, and reſtrained 
to the uſe it is intended for. No daring, out of the way 
ſtrokes ; nothing quaint to impoſe on the eye: the propor- 
tions are ſo juſt; that nothing appears very grand of it-ſelf, 


though the whole be grand. On the contrary, in the gothic 
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architecture, we ſee huge vaults raiſed on lender pillars; 
which one would expect every minute to tumble down, 
though they will ſtand for many ages. Every thing is cram- 
med with windows, roſes, croſſes, figures, &c, 

GoTHick column, is any round pillar, in a gothic building, 
either too thick, or too ſmall for its height. See CoLumn, 
and ORDER, | EP | 1 
There are ſome found even twenty diameters high ; without 
either diminution, or ſwelling, See DIiMINUT10ON, Cc. 

GoTHic medals, See the article MEDAL. 

GOUD, or Gaup. See the article WELD. 

GOVERNMENT, a quality or office, which gives a man 
power, or right, to command, or rule over a place, à city, 
a province, a kingdom, or the like; either ſupremely, or 
by deputation. | 
2 is either general, and ſupreme, as that of a 

whole kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, &c. See KiNG- 
Dom, EMrIRE, STATE, Ec. or particular, and ſubor- 
dinate : which again is ſubdivided into civil, military, and 
ecclefiaſtical, See Civit, Military, and EcCLEs1As- 
TICAL, 
The Government of the king's houſhold belongs to the lord 
ſteward, See STEWARD, and HovusnoLD. 
Our cities, corporations, arid boroughs, are uſually gaverned 
by mayors, with aldermen and common-council-men, See 
Mayor, ALDERMEN, Cc. See allo CiTy, &c, 
The king was called to the government of England, by the 
free voices of the parliament, and the people. Such a lord 
bought the government of ſuch a province, iſland, &c, The 
Eaſt-India company nominate to the government of Fort St, 
George, Oc. 

GoveERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place, 
to which the power of governing, or commanding, is exten- 
ded. . 
Sanſon has given us maps of France, divided into its govern- 
ments, There are thirty-eight gavernments, or provinces in 
that kingdom, independent of each other. Beſides theſe, 
there is another diviſion into governments, called grand go- 
vernments, whereof there are twelve, viz. thoſe of the iſle 
of France, Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, Picardy, Dau- 
phiny, &c. which are not proper provinces, commanded each 
by its ſeveral governor, but rather ſo many claſſes of * 
nors or governments, contrived for the better, and eaſier re- 
gulating the feats, Oc. of ſo many governors, bailiffs, pre- 
voſts, Sc. as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding of the 
general eſtates, 

GOVERNMENT, again, is uſed for the manner, or form of 
governing, i. e. for the policy of a country, ſtate, &c, See 
Law, and PoLicy. 

In this ſenſe governments are divided into monarchies, ariſto- 
cracies, and democracies, See MoNaRcHy, ARISTOCRACY, 
and DEMOCRACY, 

The government of France is monarchic ; that of Venice, 
ariſtocratic; and that of the United Provinces, democratic : 
The government of England is mixt, being both monarchical, 
ariſtocratic, and democratic, all in one, 

GovE?NMENT, in grammar, is underſtood of that con- 
ſtruction of nouns, and verbs, wherein they require ſome 
alteration to be made in others joined, or conſtructed with 
them. See ConsTRUCTION, NouUN, and VERB, 
Conſtruction is divided into two parts; that of concord; 
and that of government ; called alſo regimen. See Con- 
CORD,--- The rules, or meaſures of government, or regimen, 
ſee under the article REGIMEN. | 

GOVERNOUR, an officer veſted by a king, or ſovereign 
prince, with the,command and adminiſtration of a province, 
place, c. See GOVERNMENT, 

Such a governour being charged with mal-adminiftration, was 


recalled, and brought to his trial. A governour repreſents the 


king; and not only commands the garriſon, troops, &c, but 
the citizens, &c, --- A governour of a fortified place was an- 
ciently required to hold out three attacks, before he ſurren- 
dered. 
GoveERNOUR is alſo frequently uſed for a preſident, or ſuperin- 
tendant. See PRESIDENT, Cc. 
Thus we ſay, the governour of the bank; the governour and 
directors of the South-Sea company; the governor of an hoſ- 
pital, c. See Bank, ComPany, HosrIT AI, Ce. 
GOUGE, an inſtrument uſed by diverſe artificers; being a 
ſort of round, hollow, chiſſel; ſerving to cut holes, chan- 
nels, grooves, &c, in wood, ſtone, &c, See CHIs8EL, 
GOUST, Gour, a French term, for what the Italians call 
guſto, and we, taſte, See TASTE, 


GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned 
by a flux of ſharp humor, upon the joints of the body. See | 


DisE ASE, "A | 

Some phyſicians define the gout, an inflammation, ſwelling, 

and painfulneſs of the joints. --- Its origin is uſually attributed 

to wine, venery, gluttony, and idleneſs. | 

The gout is ſuppoſed to ariſe from two cauſes ; a redundancy 
of humours and a weakneſs of the joints, Its proper ſeat is 

in the limbs; not in the trunk of the body: in the latter 

caſe it frequently proves mortal, not in the former. 

Muſgrave makes the apoplexy a gout, becauſe ariſing from the 


* 


Sometimes it attacks the Whole body at the ſame 


which caſe is often attended with irregular, frequent; 


1 : t 
frequently the ſtomach, head, inteſtines, Oe. cauling wi, 


abundance of pituita, or phlegm, Accordin 
dant pituita throws itſelf on the lungs, the liver, or ahy 
part, it makes, according to him, an apopleQic gout * 
of the liver, of the lungs, of the ſpleen, Se. 92 One 
The gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical, and e. 
tical paroxyſm, tending to free the body of an offenſive, « 
corroſive matter, by throwing it upon the extremit, vi 
breathing it out inſenſibly ; or comminuting it ſo as to * 
der it harmleſs, or capable of circulating freely along ven, 
the juices, till by collecting again, gradually increafin * 
N a. from the blood, it cauſes another paroxyſm 285 
The gout is either regular, or irregular. --- Regular, when 
appears to be Teated in the extremities of the body, agg 
at ſtated periods, and with a gradual increaſe and decline f 
the ſymptoms, --- Irregular, when the paroxyſms are frequen 
and uncertain ; when the ſymptoms vary, or happen a 
miſcuouſly, and the diſeaſe appears to be ſeated in the _ 
nal parts of the body; as the ſtomach, brain, Er. en 
the extreme parts, as the hands, feet, &c, free * 
pain. i 5 | 
According as different parts are affected by this diſtemper, it 
goes by different names: when it ſeizes the feet, it is calleq 
podagra; when the knees, gonagra ; when the hands, chi. 
ragra; and when the hip-joint, ſciatica, &c. See Pop,. 
GRA, CHIRAGRA, SCIATICA, Oc. | 


8 . time, and 
then it is called the general or univerſal gout. 
The gout may be hereditary, or cor to the Conſtitution 
proceeding from a too great conſtriction of the capila ; 
veſſels, whence the gouty Humour is more eaſily lodged, or 
detained in them, 2 may alſo proceed from high living, 
crapula's, and eating ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion ; 
a ſedentary life, drinking too freely of tartarous wines; ir. 
regular living, exceſs in venery, an obſtructed perſpiration, 
and a ſuppreſſion of the natural evacuations, 
The immediate cauſe of the gout appears to be an alkaline, or 
acrimonious matter in the blood ; which being ſeparated from 
it at particular times, falls upon the joints, but moſt fre- 
quently upon the feet, and hands; which, if it be repelled, 
or if the blood be overcharged therewith, ſo that a criſis can- 
not be procured in the extremities (as generally happens in 
old 01 it falls upon the nobler parts; and then produces the 
irregular gout. 2 
The regular gout chiefly and immediately affect the tendons, 
nerves, membranes, and ligaments of the body, about the 
Joints.---Sometimes a cold ſhivering fit precedes, and generally 
a fever accompanies its firſt appearance, which ſoon goes off, 
and returns by intervals. A flight pain is felt in the joints, 
where the criſis is performed, which increaſes gradually ; and 
in the podagra generally fixes firſt on the great toe ; thence 
proceeding to the tarſus and metatarſus ; ſometimes, eſpecially 
in old age, it attacks the knees and hands ; and where-ever it 
is, by diſtending and irritating the parts, cauſes a violent 
pain, not unlike to that of a diſlocated bone. When the 
p_ is at its ſtate, there appears an inflammation and ſwel- 
ing; both which increaſes as the pain increaſes ;. and upon 
their remiſſion, the paroxyſm is ended; though the tender- 
neſs and ſwelling in ſevere fits, will ſometimes remain a longer 
time, and cauſe an uneaſineſs upon motion. 
It is obſerved, that women, children, and young men, ae 
ſeldom troubled with the gout, unleſs it be hereditary ; and 
that it rarely attacks before the patient is thirty-five, or forty 
years old, and ſometimes not till the decline of life ; that the 
corpulent are more ſubject to it, than thoſe who are ſpare, 
and lean ; that the pain increaſes towards night, and de- 
creaſes towards the morning ; that the longer the intervals be- 
tween the paroxyſms, the more ſevere they prove, and the 
longer they generally continue. 
The diſeaſe uſually returns twice a year, viz. in the ſpring, 
and autumn ; and in the latter the paroxyſm is ſometime 
two, or three months, before it comes to a period: though its 
duration is ſometimes not above three or four weeks. 10 
Theſe are called cardinal par2xyſms, to diſtinguiſh them har 
others of leſs duration, which happen between the ſpring 
autumn. The more high-coloured the urine, and my 
ſediment it depoſites ; the further is the diſeaſe from the 
of concoction, as it is termed. According to the violence 
continuance of the fever, the paroxyſm proves more or 
ſevere. | hoes 
In conſtitutions much broke or ſhattered with the gou!, * 10 
are uſually ſtony, or chalky concretions formed in the 1 
of the fingers, or toes, and thence tranſlated to the vi 


ſhort paroxyſms in the extremities. « In the decline 1 4 
when the uſual fits do not happen ; or if the gouty — regi- 
ſuddenly repelled from the extremities by an —_— — 
men, er medicines, it uſually ſeizes the in parts, 

of appetite, reaching to vomit, indigeſtion, 2 Cac 
jaundice, aſthma, diarrhæa; and at laft, fo ee try 5 
capillary, nervous tubes (eſpecially thoſe of th hear Spirits: 
brain) as poſſibly to hinder the flux of the 

upon which death ſuddenly enſues. the 
Sydenham gives us an accurate hiſtory of a * So 


8 as this redun. 


Fo — e 


t in the feet: it begins towards the cloſe of January, or be- 


inning of February, without the leaſt previous notice ; ex- / 
cept, perhaps, a crudity, or apepſy for ſome weeks before- 


hand ; with a fort of windy intumeſcence, and a heavineſs 
of the body, which continually increaſes, till at laſt, a pa- 


n breaks out; being. preceded, ſome days, with a fort | 
1 and a ſenſible deſcent of the flatu encles through 


the fleſh of the thighs, with ſome ſpaſmodic ſymptoms; The 
day before the paroxyſm, the patient's appetite is very greedy ; | 
an hour or two after midnight he is waked by a pain, com- 
monly in his great toe, ſometimes in the heel, ankle, or the 
calf of the leg, not unlike the pain felt upon a diſlocation 
of the ſaid bones; with a ſenſe as if water were ſprinkled , 
on the part affected. This is ſucceeded by a chillineſs, and 
ſome approach to a fever : the pain in the mean time, 
which at firſt was more remiſs, gradually increaſes ; in pro- 

"tion to which the chillineſs abates, By night, it is ar- 
lived at its height, and ſettled about the ligaments of the 


bones of the tarſus, and metatarſus; where it ſometimes re- |- 


ſembles a violent tenſion 3 and ſometimes a laceration of 
theſe ligaments ; ſometimes the biting, or gnawing of a dog; 
or a ſqueezing, or coarctation. Thus far the part affected has 
ſuch an exquiſite ſenſe, that it cannot bear the weight of the 
linnen, nor even the ſhaking of the room occaſioned by a 

rſon's ſtepping. © Hence, a thouſand vain endeavours to get 
eaſe, by changin the poſture of the body, the poſition of 
the foot, 6c. till about two or three a- clock in the morning 
(the ſpace of a nychthemeron from its acceſs) when a re- 
miſſion is firſt perceived; the morbid matter being by this 
time tolerably digeſted, or even diffipated. The patient 
hereupon drops aſleep, and-at his waking finds his pains much 
abated, but the part newly ſwelled. A few days hence, the 
other foot undergoes the fame fate: ſometimes both are at- 
tacked from the firſt; From the time it has ſeized on both 
legs, the ſymptoms become more irregular, and precarious 
both as to the time of invaſion, and the duration thereof, 
But this till holds, that the pain recruits in the night, and 
remits again the morning,---A ſeries of theſe little, alternate 
acceſſes, &c. conſtitutes a fit, or paroxyſm of the gour, 
which holds longer, or leſs, according to the age, &c. of the 
patient. In ſtrong people, and thole who have not had it 


often, fourteen days is a moderate paroxyſm : in old people, | ; 


and thoſe long uſed to it, it will hold two months. 
For the firſt fourteen days the patient is uſually coſtive: a loſs 


of appetite, chillineſs towards evening, and a heavineſs, and 


uneaſineſs even of the parts not affected, attend the whole pa- 
roxyſm. As it goes off, he is ſeized with an intolerable itch- 
ing, eſpecially between the fingers; the furfur falls, and his 
toes ſcale, as if he had drank poiſon. 
Such is the courſe of a regular gout 3 but when through im- 
proper treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes the 
hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and other parts: ſometimes diſ- 
torting the fingers, and taking away their uſe ; ſometimes ge- 
nerating tophaceous concretions, or knots about the liga- 
ments of the joints, reſembling chalk, or crabs eyes : ſome- 
times railing a whitiſh, inflammable tumor, almoſt as big as 
an egg, about the elbows, c. See Nope, Tornhus, &c. 
It may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under the 
gout for many years; the pain is ſenſibly leſſened each pa- 
roxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſineſs than 
a pain: hence that reflection of the great Sydenham, dolor in 
boc morbo amariſſimum eft nature pharmacum. 
The gout is ranked among the number of incurable diſ- 
eaſes : in effect, we have no through, and aſſured remedy 
yet diſcovered for it; thoſe that now obtain are little more 
than palliatives : they tend to aſſuage the pain, to diminiſh it 
for a time; but not to extirpate it. | 
Bleeding, and purging are found abſolutely prejudicial; and 
diaphoretics of no ſervice. Emetics, according to Pitcairn, 
and Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſeaſe. 
But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham's opinion, 
proves of more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion : as, angelica 
DN Enul. Campan, the theriac. Andromach. the je- | 
fuit's bark, and antiſcorbutics: theſe chiefly to be adminiſter'd 
in the intervals. between the paroxyſms. Muſgrave, how- 
over, recommends internally repellents, and principally car- 
diacs; externally, emplaſters of gum. caran. or oxycroc. or 
cephalic. with Burgundy pitch; or green ſear- cloth, com- 
monly called hat-caſe, &c. Yet Dolæus affirms, that re- 
pellents do more harm than good; and gives us the follow- 
15 ſecipe, as more than equal to all others. -R. Confe#, 
7 er 3 j. Pulv. 2 3 is. extract. Trifol. _ 3 j. 
„barg. aur. 3 vj. Sapæ Antimon 3 is. Sacchar. Canth. 3 V. 
de tas iwar, q. ſ. Ceræ et Picis parum. F. ſ. a. an emplaſter to 
os _ = the joint affected, the pain, and the morbid mat- 
. -  {GOVERNMENT, 
COUVERNOUR, = 3 


N, robe, a long upper garment, wore! by lawyers, divines, 


and other graduates 3 Who are hence called men of the gown, | 


or geum men. 


The gotun is an ample ſort of garment wore over the ordinary | 


cloaths hanging down to the feet, —It is faſhioned differently 
for ecclefiaſtics, and for laymen. | HI 7 7; 
At Rome, they gave the name wirile gown, toga virilis, to a 
plain kind of _ which their youth aſſumed when arrived 
at puberty. This, they particularly denominated, prætexta. 
See Toca, PRRTEXTA, Vinite, PuBrRTY, Ce. 
In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear the ſcarlet goton.—In the 
Sorbonne the doctors are always in gowns and caps, Beadles, 
Sc. wear gowns of two colours. 2 
Among the French officers, Cc. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 
ſhort gown or robe; which are ſuch as have not been regularly 
examined. ---They have alſo barbers of the fort gown, who 
are ſuch as are obliged to practiſe in an inferiour way to thoſe 
of the long robe. 11955 | 
Gown is alſo taken in the general for civil magiſtrature, or the 
br oppoſite to that of arms. 
n this ſenſe it was that Cicero ſaid, cedant arma togæ. 
GRABATARII“, or GRARBATARIT, in church antiquity, 
ſuch perſons as deferred the receiving of baptiſm, till the hour 
of death; or who did not receive it till they were dangerouſly 
ill, and out of hopes of life: from an opinion, that baptiſm 
abſolutely. waſhed away all former fins. See BAPTISM. 
*The word is fo med of the Latin grabatum, bed; and that 
- from the Greek D., a hanging bed, of xpey.aw, I ſuſ- 
pend: ſuch as was the bed of ſlaves, poor peupie, Cynic 
philoſophers, &c. who were enemies of luxury and eaſe. 


GRACE, GraT14A, in theology, any gift which God con- 
fers on men, of his own free liberality, and without their 
having deſerved it at his hands; whether ſuch gift regard the 
preſent, or a future life. 

Grace is uſually divided into natural and ſupernatural. 

Natural GRACEs include the gifts of being, of life, of ſuch 
and ſuch faculties, of preſeryation, &c. -St. Jerom. Epiſt. 

139. allows it a grace of God, that man was created: gra- 
tia dei eft quod homo creatus t. So alſo it is by the grace of 
God, that angels and human fouls are immortal; that man 
has free-will, &c. | 

Supernatural GRACES, is a gift from above conferred on in- 
telligent beings, in order to their ſalvation. 

It is theſe, only, are called graces in the rigour of theology; 
and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and ſtrengthening 
of theſe that the facraments are conferred, the miniſtry of 
the word inſtituted. &c. See SACRAMENT, c. 

Divines diſtinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habitual, and ac- 

. tual ; juſtifying, and ſanctiſying. 

Halina Gef. is = 2 — reſides ſtatedly in us; is fixed 
in the ſoul, and remains till ſome grievous, wilful ſin ex- 

punge it. See HABITUAIL. 

This is alſo called ;u/7ifying grace, as it makes us appear righ- 
teous and innocent before God: and ſandlifying grace, as it 
makes us holy and devoted to God. See JusTIFiCAaTION, 
and SANCTIFICATION. 

Actual GRACE, is that which God gives us for the ſpecial per- 
formance of ſome particular good thing ; as to convert us, 
enable us to reſiſt a temptation, Cc. ACTUAL, | 
This, the divines ſubdivide into divers kinds, preventing, 
concomitant, and ſubſequent grace. | 

- It is an article of faith, 19 That actual grace is neceſſary for 
the beginning, carrying on, and finiſhing every good work. 
29 That the will is able to reſiſt this grace, and reje& it. See 
WIII. 5 
And hence grace becomes further divided into efficacious, and 
fu Fran is efficacious, or efficient, when it produces the 
effect; and ſufficient when it does not, though it might have 

roduced it, See EFFICACIOUs, and SUFFICIENT, 

me of the more rigid Calviniſts, &c. admit a neceſſitating 
grace, See CALvINIsT, PREDESTiNATION, REPROBA- 
r Fae 4 Es 2 * 
We alſo ſay, the of grace; covenant of grace in op- 
poſition to Moſaic law, c. See Law ; ſee alſo RE 4 
LATION, &c, ' | | 


Days of GRACx, or reſpite, are a certain number of days, 


allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
ſame becomes due. See Day of grace. | 

AR of Grace, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or obli- 
vion; for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, or 
come within the conditions of it. See AMNESTY, PAR- 
bon, c. 8 


The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an Act for relief of 


inſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons; by ſetting thoſe who 

are qualified, at liberty from their debts, and confinement. 
GRAC 

what we otherwiſe call proviſions. - See PRoy1SION. 
Expectative GRACES, gratiæ expectativæ, are a ſort of rever- 

ionary benefices, diſpoſed of before the time, or before they 

become. vacant. See ExXPECTATIVE, | | 


| GRACE is alſo a term in the formula of all patents, c. 


which begin, George, by the grace of God king of 

Great Britain, &c.”---The Romiſh biſhops frequently be- 

gin their mandates. in the like manner : ſuch- a one, by the 
ace of God, and the holy ſee, biſhop of, &c. | 


providence. See ARCHBISHOP, Cc. oh 
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ES, GRATLZ, in the canon law, are the fame with 


he Engliſh archbiſhops ſay, by divine grace, or divine 


GRA 


All Govereigns uſe the phraſe grace of God z às eitiperors, 
kings, princes, &c. Antiently dukes, counts, and even 
lords talked in the ſame ftyle; In the new collection of Fath. 
Martene we meet with a meer ſeigneur, or lord, qualified by 
the grace of God ſeigneur de Comborn. Louis XI. forbad 
the duke of Brittany to ſtyle himſelf by the grace of God. 


GrACE is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 


inferiour rank, and who are not qualified for that of highneſs, 
See TITLE. eie 09/1 | 
Till the time of king James I. the kings of England were 
addrefled under the title of grace, as they now are under that 
of majeſty. See MAIESTH Y; Kine, Oc. 

Our engliſh dukes and archbiſhops are {till addreſſed to under 
the title of grace, But that title is moſt frequetit in Upper 


Germany, and particularly Auſtria z where it is born by the 


barons, as being inferior to that of excellence. See QYA- 
LITY, EXCELLENCY, Ec. 


Graces, GRArT I, charites, in the heathen theology, were 


a ſet of fabulous deities, three in number who attended on 
Venus, See Gov. 

Their names are, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſine; and 
they are ſuppoſed to be the daughters of Jupiter. Voſſius de 
Idol. l. xiii. c. 15. 

Some will have the graces to have been four, and make them 
the ſame with the hore, hours, or rather with the four ſea- 
ſons of the year. See Hours, &c. | 

A marble in the king of Pruſſia's cabinet repreſents the three 


graces in the uſual manner, with a fourth, ſeated, and co- 


vered with a large veil, with the words underneath, Ap So- 
ROREs IIII. Yet Monſ. Beger will not allow the graces to 
have been four : the company there preſent, he underſtands 
to be the three graces, and Venus, who was their ſiſter, as 
being daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 


They were always ſuppoſed to have hold of each other's hands, 


and never parted, They were painted naked, to ſhew that 
the graces borrow nothing from art, and that they have no 


GRADUAL, gradualis, is alſo applied to the fifteen 


GRADUATE, a perſon who. has the degrees in any R 


GRADUATION, is uſed in mathematics, for the act of pre. 


anſwered by the choir: whence the name gradi n. 
of the ſteps, or degrees of the ambo. ue . 
In the Romiſh church, gradual is an appellation fil "FEI 
a verſe which they ung after the epiſtle, and which tg 8 
tiently rehearſed on the ſteps of the altar: Though U 1 
gives us another account, and ſays it took its Jenomingr = 
(rates becauſe ſung in a gradual aſcent from = 


note to note, 


agri ſpeaks differently ſtill, and will have it t 
name, le ſung while the deacon went ar * 5 
the pulpit, to ſing the goſpel. * to 


ſung among the Hebrews, on the fifteen ſteps of 1 


le. --- Others are of opinion they were th ; 
becauſe the fingers rail N. oma, 


their voice by 
firſt to the laſt, See PzaLm. URS, fm th 
Cardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of Divine Plalmody fays, the 
fifteen gradual pſalms are intended to repreſent to the mind that 
we only arrive at the perfection of goodneſs or holinek, b 
degrees: he goes on to lay down the fifteen degrees of 1 
tue, correſponding to the fifteen pſalms; five of "Yen 
for beginners ; five fot proficients; and the. reſt for the pe ry 


Py DroREE, Cc. 8 | | 

graduate in phyſic, in divinity, &c, See | 
DocrTox, Fc. --- In France, == third of 9 
the kingdom are appropriated to graduates, viz, all that he. 
2 Lage in the months of January, and July; April, and 
This privilege of graduates is no older than the fifteenth cen. 
tury : it being obſerved that men of learning were much neg. 
lected by the collators and patrons of churches, complaint 
therefore was made to the council of Baſil, where this decree 
was made ; which was afterwards confirmed by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and again by the concordat. See PxAcuaric, Et. 


duating, or dividing any thing into degrees, Sec Drokkk. 


other beauties but what are natural, The graduation of this quadrant, theodolite, or the like, is juſt 
Yet, in the firſt ages, they were not repreſented naked, as and clean, See QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, &. 
appears from Pauſanias, I. vi, and l. ix. who deſcribes their GRADUS gemonii; the article GRMONII. 

temple, and ſtatues. They were of wood, all but their GRA CUM---album GRACUM ; ſee ALBu, 

head, feet, and hands, which were white marble, Their GRAFT®*, or GRAFF, in agriculture and gardening, a 
robe, or gown was gilt; one of them held in her hand a 


roſe, another a dye, and the third a ſprig of myrtle. 

The poets feign the graces to have been very ſmall of ſtature z 
to intimate that the things which charm, and delight us, are 
frequently little matters; as, a geſture, a laugh, a careleſs 
air, or the like. 


GRACILIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, thus called 


from its ſlender ſhape.--- See Tab, Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 54. 
fig. 2. u. 37. fig. 6. u. 37. 

It ariſes partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from the os pu- 
bis internally, betwixt the firſt and ſecond heads of the tri- 
ceps; and in its deſcent, on the inſide of the thigh, grows 
narrow, and becomes tendinous a little below the fartorius, 
and is thus inſerted into the tibia. It aſſiſts in bringing the 
thigh and leg inwards, 


improve the taſte of its fruit ; or even to make it bear a dif- 


little ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye. of a tree, inſerted into ano- 
ther tree, to make it yield fruit of the ſame nature, and 
kind as thoſe of the tree whence the graft is taken, See 
Con, Eve, &c, | 
The word is formed of the French grefe, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing; and gref*, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed to have been 
derived from the reſemblance the ſhoot bears to the point of a 
penknife, which was anciently called greffe. Du Cange goes 
further, and derives the ancient uf, from graphiohum; Me- 
nage, from grapbium, a Latin word, fignifying à little flyle, 
or iron bodkin, one end whereof was pointed, and ferved to 
write withal on waxen tablets ; and the other flat, ſerving to 
eſtace, or rub out what was wrote. | 
A graft, is a little portion of a tree, incloſed in a cleft, or 
inciſion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or 


GRADATION, the act of aſcending, ſtep by ſtep, to any | ferent ſort of fruit. See ENGRAFTING 3 fee alſo Favim, 
pitch, or emminence : from the Latin gradus, degree, ſtep.--- TREE, STOCK, &c, * . 
| | See DEGREE, and DEGRADATION, GRAFTING, or GRAFFING, or INGRAFTING, in agil- 
| GRADATION, in rhetoric, is when a ſeries of conſiderations culture, and gardening, See ENGRAFTING. | 
or proofs is brought, riſing by degrees, and improving each GRAFTING wax ; ſee the article Wax, &c, : 
on the other. See CLIMAX. GRAIN, granum, primarily denotes a fruit, or ſeed, growing 
Such is that in Cicero to Herennius : Africano induſtria vir- in a ſpica, or ear. See SPICA, 
tutem, virtus gloriam, gloria emulos comparavit. | In this ſenſe, grain comprehends all ſorts of com; as wheat, 
GRADATION, in logic, is an argumentation conſiſting of four or | _ Tye, barley, oats, &c. See CORN. 228 
more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the GRAIN is a ſo applied to the fruits, or ſeeds of divers plants: 
firſt is the ſubje& of the ſecond ; and the attribute of the | 28 a grain of millet, of pepper, &c. See BERRY, SEED, 
ſecond, the ſubje& of the third; and ſo on, till the laſt attri- . +] : 
bute come to be predicated of the ſubject of the firſt propoſition, The kingdom of heaven is compared to a grain of muſtard- 
As, in Porphyry's tree: man is an animal ; an animal is a ſeed, N | 
living thing; a living thing is a body; a body is a ſubſtance: GRAIN is alſo extended to a minute body, or parcel of 3 body 
therefore man is a ſubſtance. | | pulverized.--- In which ſenſe we ſay, a grain of fand ; 267 
An argument of this kind is liable to a world of fallacies: | of falt ; a grain of Gun-powder, &c. ee PULVERIZA- 
both from the ambiguity of words, and things, e. gr. Peter TION, Sc. i . 
is a man; man is an animal; animal is a genus; genus is an GRAIN denotes alſo a ſmall Weight, uſed in eſtimating dive 
univerſal ; therefore Peter is an univerſal. ſubſtances, See WEIGHT. 2 u Ex- 
GraAvar1on, in chymiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belonging | The grain is the ſmalleſt of all the Weights known * 1 
to metals. ---It conſiſts in gradually raiſing, or exalting them] land. It is taken from the weight of a grain © td 
' to a higher degree of purity, and N ſo as both to in- mee out of the middle of the ear, and 
| © creaſe their weight, colour, conſiſtence, &c, See MeTaL, wenty-four grains make à penny-weight, and pt 
TRANSMUTATION, Ce. | | ny-weights an ounce, See PENNY-WEIGHT, and of gold, 
GRA DAT TON, in architecture, ſignifies an artful diſpoſition of he grain is troy-weight, and uſed in the weighung 
parts riſing, as it were, by ſteps, or degrees, after the manner |. ſilver, jewels, bread, and liquors. | "++ of the 
of an amphitheatre ; ſo that thoſe placed before, do no diſ- | Among the ancients, the grain was the fourth part of 
- ſervice, but rather ſervice to thoſe behind, F | HQliqua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the _ 4. 
[1 The painters alſo uſe the word gradation for an inſenſible the drachma. It coincided with lens. 2 -þ thing 
7 change of colour, by the diminution of the teints and ſhades. | Fernelius, I. iv. c. 6. Method. Medend. affurms weight 


See DEGRADATION, . known and certain, that the grain is of the fame 


| 3h 43 2 2 in his tres 
GRADUAL “, Grapvalr, was anciently a church-book, | every where; but he is miſtaken, Mr. Greaves, uh 
Of ining di rs, rehearſed, or ſung after the epiſtle. tiſe of the Roman foot, 4 115 * 
containing divers prayers, re r ſung after the epiſtle 84 85 : foot 2 — of 2.5 
old, only amount to 134x Engliſh grains. A . 
Perrault has computed the French grain _ " Engli3 


} | | | 

+ 
4 

: 


In ſome of our ancient writers it is read gradile, graduale, &c. 
After reading the epiftle, the chantor aſcended the-ambo with 
his gradual, and rehearſed the prayers, Ce, therein; being! 


ilip of 
15 15 


GRA 


ein: and yet bigger than the Dutch: to the Engliſh, it is 
+ Ia: * that of Holland, as 158 to 179, 

The grain uſed by the apothecaries, is the ſame with that of 
the gold{miths ; though they make a difference in the weights 
raiſed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with them make a 
ſcruple, 93 3 ſcruples, a drachm, 3 ; 8 drachms, an ounce, J, 
Oe. See DRACHM, SCRUPLE, Se. : 
The carat uſed in eſtimating the fineſt of gold, as well as in 
weighing diamonds, and precious ſtones, is alſo divided into 
four grains. See CARACT. N ; 
GRAIN is allo uſed for the figure, or repreſentation of grains 
on ſtones, ſtuffs, leathers, &c, --- Thus we ſay, Morocco 
has a bolder grain than ſhagreen, See MoRoCco, and SHA- 
« mL marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarſer, 
See MARBLE, STONE, Cc. Steel is known by its grain, 
which is much finer than that of iron, See STEEL, and IRON, 


Cochineal GRAIN, 7 COCHINEAL, 

Scarlet GRAIN, c ion E 

GRAINED medals, foo 1 a 

Croſs GRAINED fluff, | Cross grained. _ a 

GRAINING board, is a board uſed by the curriers, to give 
the grain to their leather. See CURRIER, | 
It is made with teeth or notches, running quite acroſs ; into 


which, the ſoft, moiſtened, fuppled leather being preſſed, its | 


ce readily takes the impreſſion. | 
GRAMIN EA, in antiquity, is applied to a crown formed 
of graſs, gramen, beſtowed by the Romans on certain of 
their generals, in conſideration of their having ſaved, or re- 
ſcued an army. See CROWN, _ | 
The graſſy crown, corona graminea, was but rarely conferred ; 
and for ſome ſignal exploit; when, through the courage or 
dexterity of a general, an army geduced to the laſt extre- 


mities had been ſaved, or delivered, and the enemy put to 


flight, | | | 
GRAMINEOUS herbs, among botaniſts, are ſuch as have a 


long, narrow leaf, and no foot ſtalk, See PLANT, 
GRAMMAR, the art of ſpeaking properly ; that is, of ex- 
prefling one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on for that 
purpoſe, See SPEAKING, and SPEECH, 
The ſigns here found moſt convenient, are articulate ſounds ; 
but as theſe are tranſient, others have been invented more 
permanent, viz. grammata, Y$aupeTe, letters, whence the 
name grammar, See VOICE, and LETTER. 
Grammar is more accurately defined, after Mr, Johnſon, the 
art of expreſſing the relations of things in conſtruction, with 
due quantity in ſpeaking, and orthography in writing, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe language we learn, See 
LANGUAGE. 
Grammar is divided by ſome authors into four parts, orthogra- 
Pu, proſody, etymology, and ſyntax. See ORTHOGRAPHY, 
ROSODY, ETYMOLOGY, and SYNTAX, 


Others chuſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obviouſly, | 


into the doctrine of letters, or ſounds, which coincides with 


orthography and orthoepy ; that of /yllables, their accent, | 


time, &c, which falls in with proſody: that of words, their 
kinds, derivations, changes; analogy, c. which amounts to 
etymology ; and that of ſentences, which conſiders the pla- 


cing, or joining of words together, called fyntax. See LET-. 


TER, WORD, SYLLABLE, and SENTENCE, | 

The chief buſineſs of grammar is to decline, conjugate, 
conſtruct, and ſpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech. 
It teaches the propriety, and natural force of each part of 
diſcourſe ; and the reaſon of all expreſſions uſed therein, See 
Dzcrenston, ConjJuGATION, CONSTRUCTION, Noun, 
Vers, SPEECH, | 

Some have called grammar the door, or gate of the arts and 
ſciences ; by reaſon none of theſe are attainable, but by 


means hereof,--- Grammar, according to Quintilian, is that to | 


eloquence, which the foundation is to the building : they 
who deſpiſe it, as only 'dealing in low, trivial things, are 
exceedingly miſtaken : it has, really, more ſolidity than ſhew. 
The Authors of the Art of thinking conſider grammar, as not 
leſs neceſſary to try, and exerciſe the abilities of the moſt 
knowing, than to form the minds of beginners : the advan- 
tages of grammar are well ſet forth by Perizonius, in the 
preface to his edition of SanCtius's Minerva, Amfterd; 1714. 

e GRAMMARIAN, | 1 
Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that Epicu- 
Tus was the firſt who gave the rules of grammar for the Greek 
tongue ; but that Plato was the firſt who had taken the 
dung into confideration, and even made ſome diſcoveries on 
that ſubject. 2 1 | | | 

At Rome, Crates, ſurnamed Mallotes, cotem with 
Ar iſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures thereon to the Romans, 
during the time of his being embaſlador for king Attalus, to 
ine commonwealth, between the ſecond and third Punic 
Wars, ſoon after Ennius's death. Before him, it was not 
down at Rome what grammar meant. Polydor Virgil / Je 
rv. rer. I. i. c. 7. | | 

'rammar is the ſame in all languages, as to its 2 | 
ciples and notions which it ws. from philoſophy to, ex- 


plain the order and manner wherein we expreſs our ideas by | 


words 


Var : but, as each 


language has its particular turns, its 
I, No LXXII, lt EY 


| 


: 


prin- | 


Aſconius Pedianus, 


| 


GRA 


| ſeveral character, and genius, different from the genius and 


character of other languages; hence ariſe as many grammars 


as languages. --- An example will ſuffice to ſhew this : we ſay 


in Englith, draw a ſtrait line, not, a line ftrait :-in French, 
they lay, tirer ligne droite, à line ftrait, not droite ligne, a 
ſtrait line: and in latin there is liberty to ſay it either the 
one way, or the other; rectam lineam, or lineam rectam, 
ducere. And if there be a language which in the phraſe 
abovementioned follows the fame analogy as the Engliſh, it 
differs from it on a hundred other occaſions, 2 
Hence Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh gram- 
marians, where he ſays, that all of them forcing our Engliſh 
tongue too much to the Latin method, have delivered many 
uſeleſs things concerning caſes, genders, and declenſions of 
nouns ; tenſes, moods, and conjugations of verbs; as alſo 
the government of nouns and verbs, which our language has 
nothing to do with. See Ex GLIsH, Cas E, DECLENSION, 
GENDER, Moop, Ce. 1351 | 
GRAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book cantaining the rules of 
rammar, which obtain in any language. See LANGUAGE, 
he ancient grammars, are ; for the Hebrew, that of rabbi 
J uda Chiug, which is commonly held the firſt Hebrew 
2 that appeared; though it is certain, rabbi Saadias 
Haggaon, who lived before rabbi Juda, compoſed two works 
in the ſame kind : one, expreſly of grammar; and the 
other, of the elegancies of the 1 tongue, See HE- 
BREW, Sc. 
For the Greet, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the La- 
tin ones are the works of Ma. uinus, Capella, Priſcian, and 
See GREEK, Cc. 
The beſt of the modern grammars, are 1 For the Hebrew, 
that of Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stevens, or le Preux 


at Geneva, in 1 592 ; that of Petrus Martinius at Rochel 


1592 ; that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three 
languages; that of Sixtinus Amama, which is a collection 
from Martinius and Buxtorf ; that of Bellarmine, with the 
notes of Muis ; that of F. Sglanther is uſeful for begin- 


ners. 29 For the Chaldee, the beſt are thoſe of Martinius, 


Buxtorf, and Lud. Deus, in three languages, ---3% For the Sy- 
riac, thoſe of Amira, Myricæus, Waſerus, and Beveridge ; 
with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud. Deus 
in three languages, and that of Lembden.--- 4 For the Cop- 
tic, the Prodomus coptus, and Lingua Ægyptiaca reſtituta of 
Kircher. 59 For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that of Go- 
lius, which is only Erpenius's a little augmented,--- 6 For the 
Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus.--- 7 For the Perſian, that of 

ud, Deus. 80 For the Armenian, thoſe of Schroder, and 
Galanus. 90 For the Greet, thoſe of Mart. Rulandus, Syl- 
burgius, F. Mocquet, Voſſius, Busby, and Port Royal. 
10 for the Latin, thoſe: of Deſpauter, the Minerva of 
Sanctius, thoſe of Voſſius and Sprat; that of Port Royal, 
which is only a collection from the reſt ; and that of Lowe, 
the moſt exact of all. 110 For the ITalian, thoſe of Berger, 
Lanfredini, Port Royal, and Veneroni.--- 127 For the Spani/h, 
thoſe of Salazar, Port Royal, the abbot de Vairac, &c.--- 
13? for the Portugueſe, that of Pereira. 24 For the French, 

ole of the abbe Regnier, and F. Buffier.--- 159 For the 
High Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertsburgenſis, Schottelius, Boe- 
dicher, and Steinbach.--- 169 For the Engliſh, thoſe of Wal- 
lis, Brightland, and Greenwood. 


haracters in GRAMMAR ; ſee the article CHARACTER, 
GRAMMARIAN, GRAMMATICUs, a perſon well ver- 


ſed in grammar ; 
The denomination grammarian; is; like that of critic, now 


or who teaches grammar. See GRAM- 


frequently uſed as a term of reproach; a mere grammarian 3 


a dry, pledding grammarian; &c.--- The grammarian is con- 
ceived as a perſon wholly attentive to the minutiæ of lan- 
guage ; induſtriouſly employed about words, and phraſes ; in- 
capable of perceiving the beauties, the delicacy, fineſſe, ex- 
tent. &c, of a ſentiment. See PPDAx Tr. | 
Scaliger, however, conſidered grammarians in another light. 
Utinam eſſem, ſays he, bonus grammaticus : ſufficit enim ei, 
gui omnes authores probe vult intelligere, eſſe grammaticum. 
The title grammarian, it is certain, was antiently a title of 
honour ; being given not only to ſuch as applied themſelves to 
grammar, or excelled in philology ; but to all who were re- 
puted learned in any art, or faculty whatever, as is ſhewn by 


Ger. Voſſius in his book of grammar. 


The word was propetly a title of literature and erudition, 
and frequently given to perſons who excelled in all, or many 


arts, called alſo polybitores. _ 22 | 
Thus, Philoponus, a famous philoſopher in Juſtinian's time, 
remarkable for the extent, and var of his knowledge, 
was ſurnamed grammaticus, as appears from Photius's bib liothec. 
So Saxo; the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth century, got 
the | appellation grammaticas : and as late as the year 1580, 
Thomas d'Averſa, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, was ſur- 
nanied the grammarian. 


The title grammarian was anciently beſtowed on thoſe we 


erudition, letters, Tc, 
and politely in every 


now. call critics, men of learnin 
and particularly ſuch as wrote w 
kind. See CRITICISM, 
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It is in this ſenſe that Suetonius entitles his book which he 


wrote on the beſt Latin authors, Of the celebrated Gramma- 
Fians ; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the commentators on 
the orators, and poets, grammarians; and laſtly, it is in this 
ſenſe the appellation is attributed by the ancients to Apion, 
Philoponus, and Solinus. 

The moſt celebrated gr ammarians of the ſecond century were 
Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenæus, Julius Pol- 
lux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius : the works of theſe laſt 
authors are an afſemblage of abundance of very different 
things, and ſubjects, relating to the criticiſm of the antient 
writers, and the polite literature. 

If the name have loſt its antient honour, it is through the 
fault of thoſe who have aſſumed it: by treating of grammar 
in a low, pedantic, dogmatic manner; reducing it to words 
and ſyllables ; and dwelling altogether on trifling, puerile 
remarks, and cenſures : whereas its ancient office was to make 
an accurate, and thorough examen of an author ; to enter 
into all his views, to point out the beauties, and the defects 
thereof ; to diſtinguiſh the true beauties from the falſe ; and 


the genuine productions of an author, from the ſuppoſitious : 


that is, a grammarian was then, what we call a critic now. 
Thoſe who only taught to read, underſtand, and explain 
authors, were called grammati/ts, grammatiſtæ; in contra- 
diſtinction from grammatici : though, in courſe of time, the 
grammatiſtæ have roſe into the place of grammatici; who are 
preferred to that of critici. See CRITICISM, 


GRAMMATICAL, ſomething relating to grammar. See 


GRAMMAR. 
We ſay, grammatical conſtruction; grammatical ſignifica- 


tion, &c, Idioms, as angliciſms, latiniſms, greciſms, galli- | 


ciſms, &c, deviate from grammatical ſtrictneſs. See AN- 
GLICISM, GALLICISM, Sc. --- Such a phraſe is not gram- 
matically juſt ; it is an idiom. See ID10m, 

RAMMATICAL criticiſm ; ſee the article CR1TICISM, » 


GRANADIER, GRENADIER, or GRANADEER, Aa ſol- 


dier armed with a ſword, a firelock flung, and a pouch full 
of hand-granadoes to be thrown among the enemy. See 
GRANADO. 

There are companies of foot granadiers, and horſe granadiers, 
or granadiers of horſe, by the French called granadters volans, 


or flying granadiers, who are mounted on horſeback, but | 


fight on foot. | 
Every battalion of foot, of late years, has generally a com- 


pany of granadiers belonging to it; or elſe four or five gra- 


nadiers belong to each company of the battalion 3 which, on 
occaſion, are drawn out, and form a company of themſelves. 


Theſe always take the right of the battalion ; and are the firſt | 
in attacks, 


To each troop of horſe-guards, Chamberlayn tells us, there is 
added, by eſtabliſhment, a troop of granadiers, conſiſting of 


ſixty-four men, beſide officers, commanded by the captain of | 


the troop of guard. See GUARDs, 

One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the 
troop 3 go out on ſmall parties from the guard; perform cen- 
tinels duty, r. 


GRANADO®, or GRAN ADA, in the military art, a hol- 


low ball or ſhell, of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, or potters 
earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuze to give 
it fire. 


* The name granado takes its riſe hence, that it is filled with 
grains of powder, as a pomegranate is with kernels. 


Of theſe there are two kinds ; the one large, the other ſmall : 
the firſt to be thrown at the enemy by a mortar, properly 
called bombs; fee BoB. The latter to be caſt with the 
hand; and thence denominated hand-granadees. 

Caſimir, indeed, makes another diſtinction; where the ball, 
or ſhell is round, whatever the ſize be, he calls it a granado; 
and where oval, or cylindrical; a bomb : but cuſtom allows 
only the former diviſion, | 42 
The beſt way, Caſimir obſerves, to ſecure a man's ſelf from 
the effect of a granado, is to lie flat down on the ground, be- 
fore it burſt, 7 | 

Hiftorians relate, that at the ſiege of Oftend there were above 


6A 


thirds of that city to be burnt; the fire being King 
_ of a granado. | S kindle by the 
mbs were known long before the invention of 
See 4 A me The ancients had a ſort of er ge. 
ts, ſomewhat of the ſame nature with e 
eſs perfect, | R Sranadies, but 


Caſimir mentions a kind of Blind granadoes, without 

aperture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted ; but 627 

thrown with a mottar, take fire of themſelves When-ecver =q 
} 


fall on any hard, ſolid object. 


GRANARY, a place to lay, or ftore corn in, particularly fo. 


keeping, See CoRN. 

Sir Hen, Wotton adviſes to make it look towards 
as much as may be; becauſe that quarter is m 
temperate, | 
Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granaries are built of 
brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the infide wher i 
to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the ru, *. 
be lined fo cloſe to the bricks, that there be no room 6G 
min to ſhelter themſelves, There may be many ſtories = 


the north 
ſt coo] and 


| 


above another, and let them be near the one to the other: 


for the ſhallower corn lieth, the better, and it is the eat 
turned. . i | 5 


Some have had two granaries, the one above the other, and 


filled the upper with wheat, or other corn : this upper one 


had a ſmall hole in the floor, by which the corn deſcended 
into the lower one, like the ſand in an hour glaſs; and when 
it was all come down into the lower granary, it was then 
carried up again into the upper one: and fo it was kept con- 
tinually in motion: which is a great preſervation to the corn 
--- A large granary full of ſquare wooden pipes, may keey 
corn from heating. ERR | 


GRANATE, popularly clled GARN ET, a gem, or precious 


ſtone, of a high red colour ; thus called from the reſemblance 
it bears to that of the kernel of the pomegranate, See PRE- 
CIOUs fene. . 

Granates are either oriental, or occidental - the firft are 
brought from divers parts of the Eaft Indies; the ſecond from 
Spain, Bohemia, and Sileſia. 

Thoſe from the ea, are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into 
three kinds : the firſt of a deep browniſh red, like black 
clotted blood ; of which' kind there are ſome as big as an 
hen's egg: the ſecond, are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, 
with which it were eaſy to confound them, but for their 
ſuperior redneſs. The laſt, having a mixture of violet with 
_— red, are called by the Italians, rubina della recha, See 

ux. Fe 5 

The occidental granates are of divers reds, according to the 
places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate the colour 
of the kernel of a pomegranate : thoſe of Bohemia have a 
golden caſt with their red, glittering like a live coal: thoſe of 
Sileſia are the darkeſt of all, and ſeldom thoroughly tranſpa- 
rent, wy | | | G 

Of the oceidental granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the moſt 
valued : ſome even give them the prefererice to the oriental 
kind. They are found near Prague; not in any particular 
mines, but are picked up by peaſants in the fields, from a- 
mong the ſands, and pebbles. | | 

The granate is of ſome uſe in medicine: its powder is ſome- 
times an ingredient in the cordial Electuaries. The ancients 
held it excellent againſt heavineſs and melancholy. 


GRAND, a term rather French than Engliſh, though uſed 


on many occaſions in our language. It has the ſame im- 
port with great; being formed of the Latin grandi. See 


GREAT. 


In this ſenſe, we ſay, the grand maſter of an order ; the 
grand maſter of Malta ; of the free maſons, &c. dee 
MALra, and Macon, | tn | 

So alſo the grand ſignior, the grand viſier, &c, See Vi- 
SIER, Cc. Grand father, Grand mother, &c, dee DE- 
SCENT, DEGREE, ConSANGUINITY, Se. 

In the French polity. and cuſtoms, are divers officers uw 
denominated, which we frequently retain. in Engliſh ; 5 
grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand < LO. 
voyer, Cc. 07” £263” 7 | 


» 


fifty thouſand granadves thrown in one month into the city : GRAND af#/e ; ſee the article Assis. 
and that the citizens threw above twenty thoufand into the | GnAND cape; ſee the article CAPE, and ATTACHMENT. | 
works of the beſiegers. | Grand diſtreſs, diſtriclio magna, à writ of diſtrels, ſo _— 
The common, or hand granado, is a little, hollow ball of | on account of its extent, which. reaches to all the goods 
iron, tin, wood, paſtboard, &c. filled with ſtrong powder, chattels of the party within the county. See DISTRES. 
> lighted with a fuzee, and thus thrown by hand into places | This writ lies in two cafes: either when the tenant, 1 A 
where men ſtand thick; and particularly into trenches and | fendant is attached, and appears not, but makes default ; 
lodgments. hc) | Latin where the tenant, or defendant hath once appeared, * 
| Their compoſition. is the ſame with that of Bous: which | makes default. On ſuch occaſions, this writ lies by 
} ſee.--- For ſize they are uſually about the bigneſs of an iron | mon hw, in lieu of a petit cape. | RT LE La, 
1 ; . , | y peaks: ; preſs chat there 
1 bullet, and weigh about three pounds: as to dimenſions, they | GRAND gte, is a term uſed by painters, to ekpke u. 


are commonly in thickneſs one eighth, one ninth, or one tenth is ſomething in the picture very great, and extraordinary, 
of their diameter ; their aperture, or orifice about +5 wide, 
as preſcribed by Caſimir. | | 1 * 4 
Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time granadoes were uſed, | 
was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres ; 
4 and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venlo, who in 
making an experiment of the effect thereof, occaſioned two | 


caleulated to ſurprize, 'pleaſe, and inſtruct. Fo . 45M 
Where this is found, they ſay, the painter Was 2 ou "oy 
grand guſto : and they uſe the words ſublime and Coke See 
- when they ſpeak of a picture in much the ſame Jen's 
SUBLIME. I e ee e Oo 2g 
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Grand elixir, | EL1x1R. 
GRAND guard, Go ARD; 
GRAND jury, Se Joxv. 
L e P 
GRAND prior; | 'RIOR, 
GRAN D provoſt of France, rr, 
GRAND ſergeanty, CHIVALRY, & SERGEANTY, 


GRANDEE, is underſtood of a lord of the firſt rank, or 
prime quality: | 
In Spain, the term grandees, is uſed abſolutely to denote the 
prime lords of the court, to whom the king has once given 
ſeave to be covered in his preſence : there are ſome grandees 
for life only; made by the king's ſaying, ſimply, Be covered. 
Others, are grandees by deſcent ; made by the king's ſaying, 
Be covered for thy ſelf, and heirs, Theſe laſt are reputed far 
above the former, * 
There are ſome who have three, or four grandeghips in their 
ily. Deum . a | 
RANGE -, an antient term for a barn; or place wherein 
to lay up, and thraſh corn 
* Ihe word is formed of the Latin granea; or of granum, 
rain, corn, c. Hence alſo granger, or grangier, a grange 
— or farmer. 11 
GRAN OE is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a whole 
farm; with all the appendages of ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, Nc. See FARM. a 
GRANTI*, in our ancient writers, muſtachoes, or wiskers of 
a beard, See BEARD. | | 
* The word ſeems. formed from the ancient Britiſh, or Iriſh, 
greann, a beard. I 
It is given for a reaſon why the cup is refuſed to the laity, 
Quia barbati, & proliros habent granos, dum poculum inter 
epulas ſumunt, prius liguore pilos inficiunt quam ori infun- 
dunt. | 
GRANITE, GraniTA, or GRANITEs, a fort of marble, 
extremely hard, rough, and incapable of taking a thorough 
poliſh : thus called as being ſprinkled over with a great num- 
ber of little ſtains, reſembling grains of ſand, See MAR- 
BLE, | | 
There are three ſorts of granite 3 that of Egypt; that of 
Italy; and that of Dauphiny.---The firſt has browniſh, or 
reeniſh ſpots, on a dirty, white ground. It is found in very 
— pieces; and is that chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, in 
their obelisks, and pyramids, on the tombs of their N 
men. There are columns of this ſtone above forty foot high. 
T be granite of Italy is ſofter than that of Egypt; eſpecially in 
the quarry, where it cuts with much more eaſe. There is 
alſo a ſort of green granite, which is a ſpecies of ſerpentine, 
ſpotted with green, and white ſpots. | 
The granite of Dauphiny, a quarry whereof has been found, 
18 — a very hard ſort of flint. | 
GRANIVOROUS, an epithet, or. denomination given to 


ſuch animals as feed upon corn, or any other grain, or ſeeds. 


See ANIMAL, and SEED, 


Grantverous animals are chiefly of the bird kind, See BIRD. 


Theſe have a peculiar proviſion for the digeſting of ſo dry 
and hard a food. See DiGtsT1ON, Ec. 

GRANT, in law, a gift in writing, of ſomething . 
real, not lying in livery, and which cannot aptly be paſſed, 


or conveived by word only; as rents, reverſions, ſervices, 


advowſons in groſs, tithes, Wc, 5905 

Or, it is a gift made by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by 
deed ; as the king and all bodies politic. See Dod A- 
TION, | 

This difference is often, in ſpeech, ,negleed ; and the word 
grant taken generally for every gift whatſoever, made of 
any thing, by any Perſon. | 


In this ſenſe he that granteth is named grunter, and he to | 


whom it is made, the grantee, ; 

A thing is ſaid to lie in grant, which cannot be aſſigned with- 

out deed. See DEE D. | ; x 
GRANULATED oi; ſee the article O11. 


GRANULATION, in chymiſtry, an. operation performed | 


on metals, whereby they are reduced into ſmall grains, or 
globules, „ +0 ee 

It is done by melting them; and when in fuſion, caſting them 
into cold water; in which they congeal into granules, as re- 


| * : and are hereby rendered more eaſy to be diflolved.--- | 
he beſt way is to pour the fluid metal through a culender, | 


a new birchen broom. See Snort. 3 
GRA alſo ſay, the granulation of gun powder, See Gun-powder. 
GR a pri lee the articles Vine, RAlsIx, and WINE. 0 

APHOIDEs, or Ga APH101ÞEs, Tfagie sides, in anatomy, 

4 appendage of the bones of the temples, long, ſmall, ſharp, 
. and a little crooked, like a cock's ſpur : called alſo /yloides. 

Xe STYLOIDES, and Os TEMPORIS... 

he fame name is ſometimes alfo applied to the muſculus 
igaſtricus, See DiGASTRICUS, | | 


- 


„ 


kewiſe, to an extention of the brain, reſembling a writing- | 


Pen, See CALAMUS, 


GRAPHOMETER, , a, name which, ſorne . authors, . parti- | 


culrly the French, give. to a. ſurveying. inſtrument, by us | 


cor * 
| ommonly cal ed a ſemicircle... See. SEMICIRCLE, + 


GRAPPLE, in the manage---A horſe is ſaid to grapple with 


one, or both legs, when he catches, or raiſes them more [ 


haſtily, and higher thati otdinarily ; 23 if he were curvet* 


ing. 

GRASS plots, and walks, make a conſiderable article in gar- 
dening, Cc. See WALK, Cc. , | 
Graſs, or green-plots are had eithet by ſowing of hayſeed, or 
laying of turf: for the firſt, which is the cheapeſt way, the 
ſeed of the fineſt upland paſtures is to be choſe, well ſifted 
and cleanſed. 

For the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut on a down, or green, 
or common, or ſheep-walk, where the graſs is ſhort and 
fine; if there be any knobs, or roughneſſes, the place muſt 
be cleanſed and rolled after a ſhower, before it be cut up. 
The turf is cut in ſquares, marked out with lines, raiſed 
with a knife, and rolled up; about three inches thick; The 
quarters, or verges are to be prepared with a fine coat of 
r earth to lay the turf on ; and after laying, the turf muſt 
e well watered, rolled, &c. | 
Small pieces of graſs work, as knots, ſhell-work, and vo- 
lutes of parterres, cut-works, verges about baſons, &c. muſt 
always be laid with turf.- -- | 
To fow graſs for plots, &c. the ground muſt be firſt dug or 
broke with a ſpade, then dreſſed, laid even, raked fine, and 
covered an inch thick with good mould to facilitate the 
growth of the ſeed. Then the ſeed to be ſown pretty thick, 
that it may come up cloſe and ſhort; and laſtly, to be 
raked up, and covered. The beſt ſeaſon is the latter end of 
Auguſt : when it is well come up, it muſt be mowed, and 
this often repeated; ſince the oftener it is mowed, the thicker 
and handſomer it grows, It muſt be alſo rolled from time 
to time. | 

Five leaved GRASS, in heraldry, fee the article FivE-lenved, 

GRATICULATION, a term - ſome writers uſe for the 
dividing a draught, or deſign into ſquares, in order to the re- 
ducing it thereby. See RE DVUCTION. 

GRATIOLA, a medicinal plant, reſembling hyſſop; of con- 
ſiderable virtues; though little known in the ordinary prac- 
tice, as being ſuppoſed dangerous of application. In Eng- 
liſh it is called hedge-hy//op, and god's grace. 

Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, both 
upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſion, or de- 
coction; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms. ---- Its 

- bark, taken in powder, is faid to be ſcarce inferior in virtue 
to ipecacuanha for dyſenteries. | 
It is of a very bitter taſte ; whence, probably, its vermifu- 

_  gous power; and its root aſtringent, whence its uſe in the 
dyſentery. | 
M. Boulduc made an extract of this plant, which purged 
gently, and was very diuretic : another extract made of the 
feces, or refuſe, proved much more efficacious, H. de 
Acad. an. 1705. 

GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound, which is in a low, 
or deep tune. See SOUND, and Tuxx. 

The thicker the chord, or ſtring, the more grave the tone, 
or note: and the ſmaller, the acuter. See CHORD. 

Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion as the 
vibratione of the chord are leſs quick. See GRAvITY, 

GRAVE, in grammar, a ſpecies of accent oppoſite to acute. 
See ACUTE. 

The grave accent is exprefſed thus: () and ſhews that the 
voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable over which it is placed, 
pronounced in a low, deep tone. See ACCENT. 

GRAvE is alſo an Ingredient in the compofition of divers 
terms in hiftory, and policy*, Thus we ſay, Landgrave, 

Burgrave, Margrave, Palſgrave, &c. See Pa Ls-grave, &c. 

*The word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German gref, ſigni- 

| fying comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin, gravis, 

; and grapbio. f — 5 

GRAVE is alſo uſed for a tomb, wherein a perſon defunct is 
interred; See Tou, and SEPULCHRE, - | 

GRAVEDO, a heavineſs, or liſtleſſneſs, which accompanies 

. a leflened tranſpiration, or taking cold, as it is commonly called. 

Hence alſo, the caſe being frequently accompanied with a 

running of the | noſe,” and eyes, gravede and coryza ar 

ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſſy. See Coryz a. W 

GRAVEL *#*, in natural hiſtory, coarſer ſand, found at the 

bottom, and the ſides of rivers. See SAND, 


| 


_ 2 from the barbarous Latin graveria, ſignify ing the 

; ame. N | 

| Monf. Perrault and Dr. Woodward. hy down the difference 
between ſand, and gravel.,---The firſt, is ſmall, and conliſts 
of finer, evener grains: the latter is bigger, and conſiſts of 

_ little pebbles, and flints of various kinds, and mixed with 
the ſand and the finer fragments of other ſtones. 


| rdens,--- BOS, 5 IK 1 
99 in medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder, and kid- 
neys, occaſioned by a fandy,.or ꝑritty matter gathered there- 
in, which eohering into a ſtony maſs, prevents the due ſecre- 
tion, and excretion of the urine. See URINE, 5 
Tbe gravel is generally conſidered as the ſame, diſeaſe with 
the calculus, or ſtone... SeeSToNE] 1 2 


| GRAVEL: eil; ſee the article Soll. 
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* The word is formed of the French gravier; which du Cange 


Gravel-is chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks in_ 
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GRAVEIL walk, in gardening.---To lay, or form a walk with 

gravel, all the good foil is to be pared away, below the roots 
of any graſs, or weeds ; then the place to be filled two or 
three inches with coarſe gravel unſearſed, laying it higheſt in 
the middle; then rolling it; a new ſtratum of finer gravel 
to be thrown on, two, or three inches thick : and the rolling 
to be repeated again and again, 
Note, the ſides next the beds ſhould be laid a foot and an 
half, or two foot with turf, from whence the heat of the ſun 
cannot be reflected as from gravel, to the prejudice of the 
neighbouring flowers, | 

GRAVELLING, among farriers, a diſorder incident to tra- 
velling horſes, occaſioned by little gravel-ſtones getting in 
between the hoof and the ſhoe, which ſettling to the quick, 
frets, and feſters the part. . 

It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to the 
quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up the foot 
with horſe-greaſe, and turpentine poured in hot. 

GRAVER, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on me- 
tals, See ENGRAVING, | 
The graver conſiſts of four fides, or faces; and the point 
uſually terminates in a lozenge. The other end is fitted into 
a wooden handle. See STEEL, TEMPER, c. 


Beſide engravers, the ſeal-cutters, lockſmiths, gunſmiths, Particular Gravity is that whereby heavy bodies deſcend 


goldſmiths, amourers, ſpurriers, &c. likewiſe make uſe of 


gravers.--- Phenomena, or properties of particular Gr avirty, ... 10 All 


GRAVING, the act, or art of cutting lines, figures, and 
other deſigns on metals; more properly called engraving. See 
ENGRAVING, 

GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure 
a body exerts on another body underneath it by the power of 
gravity, See GRAVITY. 

It is one of the laws of nature, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and now received by moſt philoſophers, that every par- 
ticle of matter in nature gravitates towards every other par- 
ticle; which law is the hinge whereon the whole Newtonian 
philoſophy turns. See NEW TONAN philoſophy. 

What we call gravitation, with reſpect to the gravitating bo- 
dy, is called attraction with reſpect to the body gravitated to. 
See ATTRACTION, 

The planets, both primary and ſecundary, as alſo the comets, 
do all gravitate toward the ſun, and toward each other; and 
the ſun toward them ; and that in proportion to the quantity 
of matter in each, See PLANET, CoMET, SUN, EARTH, 
Moon, Se. | 

The peripateticks, c. hold that bodies only gravitate when 
out of their natural places ; and that gravitation ceaſes when 
they are reſtored to the ſame ; the intention of nature being 
then fulfilled. The final cauſe of this faculty, they hold, is 
only to bring elementary bodies to their proper places where 
they may reſt. But the moderns ſhew that bodies exerciſe 
gravity even when at reſt, and in their proper places. 

This is particularly ſhewn of fluids; and it is one of the 
laws of hydroftatics, demonſtrated by Mr. Boyle, and others, 
that fluids gravitate in proprio loco, the upper parts preſ- 
ſing on the lower, Sc. See FLuiD, 

For the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids, ſpecifically 
lighter or heavier than themſelves ; ſee SPECIFIC gravity, 
FLv1D, Ce. | | 

Center of GRAVITAT ION, 7 CENTER. 

Line of GRAVITATION, Lege 

Plane of GRAVITATION, PLANE. | 

GRAVITY, in phyſics, the natural tendency, or inclination 
of bodies toward a centre, See CENTER. 
In this ſenſe gravity coincides with centripetal force. See 
CENTRIPETAL force, | 
Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the na- 
tural tendency of one body towards another ; and by others 
more generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of each body, and 
cach particle of a body towards all others: in which ſenſe the 
word coincides with what we more uſually call attraction. 
See ATTRACTION, | 
The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and attraCtion, 
do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing; only in different 
views, and relations : which different relations, however, 
authors are apt to confound ;. and accordingly, the four are 
frequently uſed promiſcuouſſy. 

In propriety, when we conſider a body as tending towards the 
earth, the force wherewith it tends we call gravity, force of 
gravity, or gravitating force : the ſame force, when we con- 
ſider it as immediately tending to the centre of the earth, we 
call centripetal force: the ſame, when we conſider the earth, 
or body toward which it tends, we call attra##ion, or attrac- 
tive force; and when we conſider it, in reſpe& of an ob- 
ſtacle, or a body in the way of its tendency, upon which it 
acts, we call it weight, See WEiGuT, &c. 
Philoſophers conceive very differently of gravity : its nature, 
uſe, phænomena, cauſe, effects, and extent have afforded 
various ſpeculations in all ages, | 
Some conſider it as an active property, or innate vis in bodies, 

whereby they endeayour to join their centre. Others hold 
12 in this ſenſe, to be an occult quality, and as ſuch to 


* 
of the attractive force of the parts: for by the adding 


ſuch particle to the entire maſs.— ; a 
General, or univerſal GRAVIT Y. -The K * 
principle of gravity in the great regions of the | 


That all motion is naturally rectilinear, i 


c exploded out of all ſound philoſophy. See Occur quality. | | 


Sir Iſaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a 5 
or property in bodies ; yet n himſelf * all be = 
by the word, is the effect, or the phænomenon Hacnd 
not conſider the principle, the cauſe whereby bod; e doeʒ 
downwards, but the tendency itſelf, which is no "Kage tend 
lity, but a ſenſible phænomenon; be its cauſe what. 
whether a property. eſſential to body, as ſome make i vil, 
ſuperadded to it, as others; or even an impulſe of 3 a 
from without, as others. See NEWTONIAN philoſoph 7 body 
It is a law of nature long obſerved, that all bodies 4 
earth, have a gravity, or tendency towards the "ora vv: the 
earth ; which law, the moderns, and particularly bY the 
mortal Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from certain a 
vation, to be much more extenſive, and to hold uni _ 
with reſpe& to all the known bodies in nature 5 
TURE, +* * N a 
It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle o 

ture, that all bodies, and all the —_— of 1 x ro 
tate towards each other, mutually : from which fin 1 
ciple, Sir Iſaac Newton has happily deduced all th 0 
phænomena of nature. See NREWTONLAN phil, ie 


Hence gravity may be diſtinguiſhed into particuly, 1d 
| 3 


general. 
towards the centre of the earth. See EAR TA. 


circumterreſtrial bodies do hereby tend towards a point, which 
is either accurately, or very nearly the centre of magnitud 
of the terraqueous globe. See TERR Aqueous ghlbe 5 
20 This point, or centre is fixed within the earth ; or at laſt 
hath been ſo ever fince we have had any authentic hiſto 
---For a conſequence of its ſhifting, though ever little. 
would be the overflowing of the low lands, on that fide of the 
globe towards which it approached. Dr. Halley ſuggeſts, it 
would well account for the univerſal deluge, to have the 
centre of gravitation removed for a time towards the middle 
of the then inhabited world : for the change of place but the 
2000th part of the radius of our earth would be ſufficient 
to lay the tops of the higheſt hills under water, See Dz- 
LUGE. | 
3? In all places equi-diſtant from the centre of the earth, 
the force of gravity is nearly equal.---Indeed all places of the 
earth's ſurface are not at equal diſtances from the centre; be- 
cauſe the equatorial parts are ſomething higher than the polar 
parts : the difference between the earth's diameter and axis 
being about thirty-four Engliſh miles, which hath been 
proved by the neceſſity of making the pendulum ſhorter in 
thoſe places, before it will ſwing ſeconds, SeePzxnpulu, 
4 Gravity equally affects all bodies, without regard either 
to their bulk, figure, or matter: ſo that abſtracting from 
the reſiſtance of the medium, the moſt compact and looſe, 
the greateſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend equal ſpaces 
in equal times; as appears from the quick deſcent of very 
light bodies in the exhauſted receiver, Vacvun, 
Hence, a very great difference may be obſerved betwixt gra- 
vity and magnetiſm ; the latter affecting only iron, and that 
towards its poles ; the former, all bodies alike, in every part. 
See MAGNETISM. 
Hence it follows, that gravity in all bodies, is proportionable 
to their quantity of matter ; ſo that all bodies conſiſt of mat- 
ters equally heavy. See BoD Y, MaTTER, &. 
Hence alſo may be concluded that there is no ſuch thing 28 
poſitive levity ; thoſe things which appear light, being only 
comparatively ſo. See LEVIT v. 
If ſeveral things aſcend, and ſwim in fluids, it is only be- 
cauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe fluids ; 
nor is there any reaſon, why cork, for inftance, ſhould be 
ſaid to be light, becauſe it ſwims on water, any more than 
iron, becauſe it will ſwim on mercury, See SPECIFIC 
gravity, &c. b 
5 This power encreaſes as we deſcend, and decreaſes 35 we 
aſcend from the centre of the earth, and that in the propor” 
tion of the ſquares of the diſtances therefrom reciprocally 3 19 
as, for inſtance, at a double diſtance, to have but 2 quart 
of the force, &c. * 
69 As all bodies gravitate towards the earth; ſo, does of 
earth equally gravitate towards all bodies, i. e. the _ 
rravity is mutual on each fide, and equal. See REACTH: 
ence alſo the attractive powers of bodies, at equal 


tances from the centre, are as the quantities of matter in the 


bodies, 242 
Hence alſo the attractive force of the entire bodies ©" 


taking away any part of the matter of a body, it 27. f 
encreaſed, or diminiſhed-in the proportion 0 the quantity 


well as on earth, is eaſily proved. | —— ed by als 
thoſe bodies, therefore, which move in curves, mm . them. 
tained therein by ſome power continually en wer | 
Hence, the planets being found #0 revolve in © 1, 


bg 
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orbits, We infer that there is ſome power, by whoſe con-] 2; The quantity of this gravi:y at equal diſtances; is always 


tant influence, they are provence from flying off in tan- 
rs it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies mov- 
ing in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which by 
Ii drawn to any certain point, deſcribe areas about the 
A int proportionable to the times; are impelled, or acted on by 
5 power tending towards that point: now it is ſhewn by 
the aſtronomers, that the primary planets round the ſun, and 
the ſecundary planets, round the primary ones, do deſcribe 
areas proportionable to the times, Conſequently, the power 
whereby they are retained in their orbits, 1s directed towards 
| the bodies placed in the centres thereof. ; 
Laſtly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve 
with an equable motion in concentrical | circles, and the 
ſquares of their periodical times be as the Cubes of the diſ- 
tances from the common centre; the centripetal forces of the 
revolving bodies, will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances. Or, if bodies revolve in orbits approaching to cir- 
cles, and the apſides of thoſe orbits be at reſt; the centri- 
petal forces of the revolving bodies will be reciprocally as the 
ſquares of the diſtances. 5 
Now, the aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe caſes obtain 
in all the planets : whence it follows, that the centripetal 
powers of all the planets are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances from the centres of the orbits, See PLANET. 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are retained in 
their orbits by ſome power which is continually acting on 
them: that this power is directed toward the centre of their 
orbits : that the intenſion, or efficacy of this power increaſes 
upon an approach towards the centre, and diminiſhes at its 
receſs from the ſame ; and that it increaſes in the ſame pro- 
portion as the diſtance diminiſhes ; and diminiſhes in the 
{ame as the diſtance increaſes.--- Now by comparing this cen- 
tripetal force of the planets, with the force of gravity on 
earth, they will be found perfectly alike. 
This we ſhall illuſtrate in the caſe of the moon, the neareſt 
to us of all the planets. The rectilinear ſpaces deſcribed in 
any given time by a falling body, urged by any powers, 
reckoning from the 8 of its deſcent, are propor- 
tionable to thoſe powers. onſequently, the centripetal 
force of the moon revolving in its orbit, will be to the force 
of gravity on the ſurface of the earth ; as the ſpace which 
the moon would deſcribe in falling, any little time, by her 
centripetal force towards the earth, had ſhe no circular mo- 
tion at all, to the ſpace a body near the earth would deſcribe 
in falling, by its gravity towards the ſame. 
Now, by an aQtual calculus of thoſe two ſpaces, it appears, 
that the firſt of them is to the ſecond, i. e. the centripetal 
force of the moon revolving in her orbit, is to the force 
of gravity on the ſurface of the earth, as the ſquare of the 
earth's ſemidiameter, to the ſquare of the ſemidiameter of her 
orbit : which is the ſame ratio as that of the moon's centri- 
petal force in her orbit, to the ſame force near the ſurface of 
the earth, _ 
The moon's centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the force 
of gravity, Theſe forces, conſequently, are not different, 
but one and the ſame ,: for, were they different, bodies 
acted on by the two powers conjointly, would fall towards 
the earth, with a velocity double to that ariſing from the ſole 
_ of gravity, ! 
t is evident therefore, that the moon's - centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from run- 
ning off in tangents : is the very power of gravity of the 
earth, extended thither. _ 
The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth ; and the 
earth reciprocally WE the moon : which is further con- 
firmed by the phænomena of the tides. See TDs. 
The like reaſoning might be applied to the other planets.---- 
For, as the revolutions of the primary planets round the ſun, 
and thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn round their 


Primaries, are phænomena of the ſame kind as the revolution | 


of the moon round the earth; as the centripetal powers of 
the primary are directed towards the centre of the ſun 3 and 
thoſe of the ſatellites, towards the centre of their primaries ; 
and laſtly, as all theſe powers are reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances from the centres, it may ſafely be concluded, 
that the power and cauſe is the ſame in all. 
Therefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, and the 
earth towards the moon: ſo do all the ſecundaries to their 
Primary ones; the primaries to their ſecundary ones; ſo alſo, 
the primary ones to the ſun, and the ſun to the primary ones. 
PLankxT, Cour, SYSTEM, &c. 

henomena, or properties of univerſal gravity,--- 1. All the 
ſeveral particles of all bodies in nature gravitate to all the 
particles of all other bodies. | 
To what has been urged in proof hereof, from the analogy 
between the motions of the ſeveral bodies in our ſyſtem ; it 
may be added, that Saturn is actually obſerved by aſtronomers 
to Change its -courſe when neareſt to Jupiter ; and: Jupiter, 
alſo, is found to diſturb the motion of the ſatellites of Sa- 
wn, So that the gravitation. of thoſe bodies is matter of 


actual obſervation, See JurirER, SATURN, and SA- 
TELLITES, | | 


Vor. I. Ne LXXII. 


proportional to the quantity of matter in the gravitating 
bodies. For the powers of gravity, are as the quantities of 
motion they generate; which quantities, in unequal bodies, 
equally ſwift, are to each other as the quantities of matter. 
Conſequently, fince unequal bodies, which are equally ſwift, 
are to each other as the quantities. of matter; therefore, in 
regard unequal bodies at the ſame diſtance from the attracting 
y are found to move equally ſwift, by gravity, it is evi- 
ent, the forces of gravity are proportionable to the quanti- 
ties of matter, 8 | 
3. The proportion of the increaſe; or decreaſe of gravity in 
the approach, or removal of bodies from each other, is this ; 
that the force is reciprocally in a duplicate ratio i. e. as the 
ſquares of the diſtance.-. - Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hun- 
dred pounds, at the diſtance of ten diameters from the earth ; 
the fame body, if its diſtance were but half fo great, would 
have quadruple the weight : if its diſtance were but one third 
of the former, its weight would be nine times as great, &c. 
Hence we gather the following corollaries, 19 That at equal 
diſtances from the centre of homogeneal bodies, the gravity is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inverſely as the ſquare 
of the diameter. 2% That on the ſurfaces of equal, ſpheri- 
cal, and homogeneous bodies, the gravities are as the den- 
ſities. 32 That on the ſurfaces of ſpherical, homogeneous, 
equally denſe, but unequal bodies, the gravities are inverſely 
as the ſquares of the diameters. 49 "That if both the den- 
ſities and diameters differ, the gravities on the ſurfaces will be 
in a ratio compounded of the denſities, and the diameters, 
Laſtly, that a body placed any where, within a hollow 
ſphere, which is homogeneous, and every where of the tame 
thickneſs, will have no gravity, whereſoever it be placed ; 
the oppoſite gravities. always preciſely deſtroying each other, 
For the particular laws of the deſcent of bodies, by the force 


of gravity, ſee DESCENT of bodies, and CENTRIPETAL 
force. | 


Cauſe GRAVIT Y. We have various theories advanced by 


the philoſophers of various ages to account for this grand 
principle of gravitation. The antients, who were only 
acquainted with particular gravity, or the tendency of ſub- 
lunar bodies towards the earth, aimed no further than at a 
ſyſtem which ſhould anſwer the more obvious phænomena of 
the ſame : but the moderns, as their principle is higher and 
more extenſive, ſo ſhould their theory be. 

Ariſtotle, and the peripateticks, content themſelves to refer 
gravity or weight to a native inclination in heavy bodies to be 
in their proper place or ſphere, the centre of the earth. See 
SPHERE and ELEMENT, ' 
Copernicus aſcribes it to an innate principle in all parts of 
matter, whereby when ſeparated from their wholes, they en- 
deavour to return to them again the neareſt way, | 
But neither of theſe ſyſtems aſſigns any . cauſe of this 
great effect: they only amount to this, that bodies deſcend, 
becauſe they are inclined to deſcend. | 
Gaſſendus, Kepler, Gilbert, and others aſcribe 


vity to a 
certain magnetic attraction of the earth,--- 


heſe authors 


conceive the earth to be one great magnet continually emit- 


ting effluvia, which lay hold on all bodies, and draw them 


toward the earth. But this, we have obſerved, is inconſiſ- 


tent with the phænomena. See MaGneTisM. 

Des Cartes, and his followers, Rohault, &c. attribute gra- 
vity to an external impulſe, or truſion of ſome ſubtle matter. 
--- By the rotation of the earth, ſay they, all the parts and 
appendages thereof neceſſarily endeavour to recede from the 
centre of rotation: but they cannot, all, actually recede, as 
there is no vacuum or ſpace to receive them, 

If now, we ſuppoſe the earth AB CD, Tab. Mechanic. 
fig. 8. and L a terreſtrial body placed in the pyramidal ſpace, 
AEB: it follows, that the matter in this pyramid will have 
ſo much leſs 'endeavour to recede from the centre, as the body 
L has a leſs endeavour than the fluid matter whoſe place it 
poſſeſſes. Hence it will follow, that the matter of adjacent 
pyramids receding with more force; that in the pyramid 
AEB, and particularly the body L, will be thereby driven 


toward the centre for the ſame reaſons, as cork, though a 


heavy body, aſcends in water. | 

This hypotheſis, though ingenious enough, yet as it is 
founded on the ſuppoſition of a plenum, it is overthrown by 
what ſhe ſhall prove of the exiſtence of a vacuum. 

Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Des 
Cartes: gravity, he thinks, deducible from the action of a 
moſt ſubtile medium, which eafily pervades, and penetrates 
the moſt ſolid bodies; and which by ſome motion it has, 
detrudes all earthly bodies from it, toward the centre of the 
earth. | 
Voſſius, and many others, give partly into the carteſian no- 
tion, and ſuppoſe gravity to ariſe from the diurnal rotation of 
the earth round its axis. | 


Dr. Halley, diſpairing of any fatisfaQory theory, chuſes to 


have immediate recourſe to the Agency of the Almighty.--- 
So, Dr. Clark, from a view of ſeveral properties of gravity, 
concludes, that it is no adventitious effect of any motion, or 
ſubtile matter, but an original, and general law impreſſed by 
the Almighty on all matter, and preſerved therein by ſome 
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efficient power penetrating the very ſolid, and intimate ſub- | 
* ſtance thereof ; as being found always proportionable, not to 


the ſurfaces of bodies or corpuſcles, but to their ſolid quantity 
and contents.--- It ſhould therefore be no more enquired, why 
bodies gravitate, than how they came to be firſt put in mo- 
tion | Annot. in Rohault. 2 N. e, 27. 16. 
Dr. S. Graveſende, in his Introdu#. ad Philoſoph. Newton. 
contends, that the cauſe of gravity is utterly unknown; and 
that we are to look on it no otherwiſe than as a law of 1 
ture, originally and immediately impreſſed by the creator, 
without any dependance on any ſecond law or cauſe at all. 
Of this he thinks the three following conſiderations ſufficient 
roof. 
10 That gravity requires the preſence of the gravitating or 
attracting body: ſo the ſatellites of Jupiter, e. gr. gravitate 
towards Jupiter where-ever he be. : 
2 That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the velocity 
wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gravity, depends 
on the quantity of matter in the attracting body: and that 
the velocity is not changed, let the maſs of the gravitating 
body be what it will. | 
30 That if gravity do depend on any known law of mo- 
tion, it muſt be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body; 
whence, as gravity is continual, a continual ſtroke would be 
required. BY 
Now if. there be any ſuch matter continually ſtriking on 
bodies, it muſt be fluid, and ſubtile enough to penetrate the 
ſubſtance of all bodies : but how ſhall a body ſubtile enough 
to penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt bodies, and fo rare as 
not ſenſibly. to hinder the motion of bodies, be able to im- 
pel vaſt bodies towards each other with ſuch force ? How does 
this force increaſe in the ratio of the maſs of the body toward 
which the other body is moved? Whence is is that all bodies, 
ſuppoſing the ſame diſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, 
move with the ſame velocity ? Can a fluid, which only acts 
on the ſurface either of the bodies themſelves, or of their 
internal particles communicate ſuch a quantity of motion to 
bodies, which in all bodies ſhall exactly follow the proportion 
of the quantity of matter in them. 
Mr. Cotes goes yet further: giving a view of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's philoſophy, he aſſerts that gravity is to be ranked among 
the primary qualities of all bodies; and deemed as eſſential to 
matter, as extenſion, mobility, or impenetrability. Prefat. 
ad Newton. Princip. : 
But this author may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. His 
great maſter, Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, diſclaims the notion ; 
and to ſhew that he does not take gravity to be eflential to 
bodies, gives us his opinion about the cauſe ; chuſing to pro- 
poſe it by way of query, as not being yet ſufficiently ſatisfied 
about it by experiments. 8 
This query we fhall ſubjoin at large. After having ſhewn 
that there is a medium in nature vaſtly more ſubtile than air, 
by whoſe vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and is 
itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy reflexion and eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion, and ſound propagated ; and by the different denſities 
whereof the retraction aud reflexon of light is performed. 
See MEDiUm, HeaT, REFRACTION, &c, --- He pro- 
ceeds to enquire, | 
Is not this medium much rarer within the denſe bodies of 
« the ſun, ftars, planets, and comets, than in the empty 
& ccleftial ſpaces between them? and in paſting from them 
<© to great diſtances, doth it not grow denſer and denſer per- 
petually, and thereby cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bo- 
© dies towards one another, and of their parts towards the 
bodies; every body endeavouring to recede from the denſer 
parts of the medium towards the rarer ? 


cc 


cc 


For if this medium be ſuppoſed rarer within the ſun's 


* body than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the hun- 
« dredth part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than 
© at the fiftieth part of an inch from his body, and rarer 
ce there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no reaſon why the 
c increaſe of denſity ſhould ftop any where, and not rather 
he continued through all diſtances from the ſun to ſaturn, 
and beyond. a | | 

* And though this increaſe of denſity may at great diſtances 
be excceding flow ; yet if the elaſtic force of this medium 
be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from the 
< denſer parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that 
& power which we call gravity. | 


% And that the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding 


ce great, may be gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations, 
« Sounds move about 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond of time, 
« and in feven or eight minutes of time they move about 
one hundred Engliſh miles: light moves from the ſun to us 
< in about ſeven, or eight minutes of time, which diſtance is 


about 70000000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizon- 


tal parallax of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds ; and the 
© vibrations, or pulſes of this medium, that they may cauſe 
<< the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, and eaſy reflection, 
«© muſt be ſwifter than light, and by conſequence, above 
«© 700000 ſwifter than ſounds ; and therefore the elaſtic 
force of this medium, in proportion to its denſity, muſt 


te be above 700000 x 700000 (that is, above 490000000000) 


gravity, See CHR. 


| 


times greater than the elaſtic force of the air i; in 

portion to its denſity : for the velocities of the ulſ, 5s 

on mediums, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the * 

Oh oy and the rarities of the mediums taken tope.. 

4 As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall loadſtones than in x 

©. ones, in proportion to their bulk; and gravity is TER 

422 the ſurface of ſmall planets, than of thoſe of great — 

an proportion to their bulk ; and ſmall bodies are agit 2 

much more by electric attraction, than great ones: Co 

ſmallneſs of the rays of light, may contribute very 3 T 
to the power of the agent by which they are ivy 

and if any one ſhould ſuppoſe that æther (like our 2, 

may contain particles which endeavour to recede from 4 

another ( for I do not know what this æther is) and ous 

its particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air 
even than thoſe of light; the exceeding ſmallneſs of kick 
particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the force ; 
which they recede from one another, and thereby mak 
that medium exceedingly more rare and elaſtick than 2 ; 
and of conſequence exceedingly leſs able to reſiſt the — 

tions of projectiles, and exceedingly more able to preſs 4 

on groſs bodies, by endeavouring to expand itſelf” ( 

tics, p. 325, Sc. See LicnT, ELASTICITY, Gr. 

GRAVITY, in mechanics, denotes the conatus, or tendency of 
bodies towards the centre of the earth. See CENTRE R. Kr 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of 
bodies ariſing from gravity, is peculiarly called flatics, See 
STATICS, b 
ae in this view, is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute, and 1... 

alive. b 

Abſolute GRAvITY, is that wherewith a body deſcends free! 
through an unreſiſting medium. See REs818TANCE, 7 
The laws of abſolute gravity ; ſee under the article Ds. 
SCENT of bodies. 

Relative GRAviITyY, is that wherewith a body deſcends aſter 
having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome reſiſtance 
dee RESISTANCE, ö a 
Such is that wherewith a body deſcends along an inclined 
plane, where ſome part is employed in overcoming the reſiſ 
tance, or friction of the plane. See FRICTIOx. 

The laws of relative gravity ; ſee under the articles incl;n;d 
PLANE, DESCENT, FLUID, REsisTANCE, Ce. 

Center of GRAvITY ; ſee CENTER of gravity, 

Diameter of GRAviTy ; fee DIAMETER of gravity, | 

Paracentric ſolicitation of GRAvITY ; ſee Par acixrtaic, 

Plane of GRAVITY ; fee PLANE of gravy. 

Retardation from GRAviTyY ; ſee RETARDATION, 

GRAVITY, in hydroſtatics -- The laws of bodies gravitating in 
fluids, make the buſineſs of hydroſtatics. See Hypxosta- 
TICS, | | 
Gravity is here divided into abſalute and ſpecific; 

Abſolute, or true GR AIT v, is the whole force wherewith the 
body tends downward. See GRAvI1TATION, 

Specific GRAVITY, called alſo relative, comparative, and appa- 
rent Gravity, is the exceſs, of gravity:in any body, above 
that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. See SPE- 
CIFIC, wot | | 
For the laws of ſpecific gravity, with the methods of deter- 
mining it both in folids and fluids ; ſee SPECIFIC grauih, 
and HYDROSTATICAL Balance. e | 

GRAvITY of the air; fee WEIGHT of the air; fee allo 
Alx and PRESSURE. | | 

GRAVITY, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby it be- 

comes denominated grave, low, or flat, See SOUND, 
Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſs, which is that af- 
fection of ſound, whereby it is denominated acute, ſharp, ot 
high. See ACUTENESS, . eee e a 
The relation of gravity and acuteneſs, is the principal thing 
concerned in muſic ; the diſtinctneſs, and determinateneſs of 
which relation, gives ſound the denomination of harmonical. 
or muſical, See Music, and Hakmony, © ' 
The degrees of ' gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
ſonorous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quantity 
thereof : though, in ſome'caſes, they likewiſe depend on i 
part of the body where it is truck, Thus, e. gr. the ſounds 
of two bells of different metals, and the ſame 1ha and 
dimenſions, being ſtruck in the fame place, will differ 21 
acuteneſs and gravity; and two bells of the ſame metal v 
differ in acuteneſs, if they differ in ſhape or magnitude, or a 
ſtruck in different parts. See BELI. fon * 
So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ e1th 
in matter, or dimenſions, or tenſion; they will alſo differ i 
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Thus again, the. ſound of a piece of gold is much gra"? 
than tar of a piece of ſilver of the ſame ſhape and 1 | 
.fions; and, in this caſe, the tones are, carers” prom 
protional to the ſpecific gravities : ſo a ſolid ſphere of 6 
two foot in diameter, will ſound graver than another 0 en 
foot diameter: and here the tones are proportional to 
quantities of matter, or the abſolute weignts. 10 
But it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, her 
loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. We comm a 


* 


call a found acute and loud, in reſpect to another which is] Thus we ſay, Shakeſpear was a great genius: queen Eliza- 
rave, or low with reſpect to the former: ſo that the ſame beth had a great ſoul : Cromwell was a man of great deſigns : 
5 may be both grave and acute, and alſo loud and low, da Vinci, a great painter: Galileo, a great philoſopher: Boſſu 
in different compariſons. | | W a great Critic, &c. : : - me. 
The degrees of acuteneſs, and gravity, make the different GREAT is alſo a title or quality appropriated to certain princes, 
tones, or tunes of a voice, or ſound : ſo we ſay one ſound is | and other illuſtrious perſonages. See '"TiTLE and QUALITY. 
in tune with another, when they are in the, ſame degree of Thus we ſay, the great Turk: the great Mogul : the great 
gravity. See TuNE. a cham of Tartary: the great duke of Florence, Cc. See 
The immediate cauſe, or means of this diverſity of tone lies Duke, CHam, &c. 
deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the different velocity GREAT is alſo a ſurname beſtowed on ſeveral kings and em- 
of the vibrations of the ſonorous body: in which ſenſe gra- erors. See SURNAME. : 
ty may be defined, a relative property of ſound, which, hus we fay, Alexander the Great Cyrus the Great : 
with reſpect to ſome other, is the effect of a leſſer number Charles the Great, or Charlemaign: Henry the Great ot 
of vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame time, or of vibrations France, Sc. So the Engliſh frequently ſay, Edward the 
of a longer duration, --- In which ſenſe alſo, acuteneſs is the Great, or the Great Edward : William the Great, meaning 
effect of a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of a king William III. or the Great William. The French ſay, 


ſhorter duration. See CON co ; Louis the Great, le Grand, ſpeaking of the late Louis XIV. 
If two, or more ſounds be compared in the relation of gra- Gyles of Paris, ſays Charlemaign, firſt got the ſurname Great 
vity, &c. they are either equal, or unequal, in the degree of from the tallneſs and eminence of his ſtature. Helgaud adds, 
tune. Such as are equal, are called uniſons, See UNISON. that Hugh the Great of France was thus denominated on ac- 


The unequal including, as it were, a diſtance between each count of his great piety, goodneſs, &c. | 
other, conſtitute what we call an interval in muſic ; which is | GREAT is alſo applied to ſeveral officers, who have pre-emi- 
properly the difference, in point of gravity, between two | nence over others. See GRAND, 
ſounds, See INTERVAL. Thus we ſay, the lord great chamberlain : the great marſhal 
Upon this unequality, or difference, does the whole effect of Poland, &:, See CHAMBERLAIN, &c. | 
depend ; and in reſpect hereof, theſe intervals are divided | GREAT circles of the ſphere, are ſuch as divide the ſphere into 
into concords and diſcords, See Concord, and Discoxp; two equal parts or hemiſpheres ; or whoſe planes paſs through 
ſee alſo SCALE. f | the centre of the ſphere : in contradiſtinction from the leſſer 

GRAVY, in cookery, &c. the juice of fleſh, or fiſh, ob- circles, which cut the ſphere into unequal parts, &c. Sec 
tained therefrom by coction, elixation, frixion, or the like, CIRCLE, SPHERE, Ec, 


— 
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See JUICE. | The equator, meridian, ecliptick, verticals, &c. are great or 
The procuring of graves is no inconſiderable part of cook- greater Circles of the Sphere; and the parallels, tropics, &c. 
ery, inaſmuch as theſe are required to heighten the guſto, and leſſer circles. See EQUATOR, MERIDTAN, &c, | 
reliſh of moſt diſhes. There are divers proceſſes for beef | GREAT apparatus, \ / APPARATUS. 

gravy : one of the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt, is to cut a pound or | Grxear artery, ARTERY. 

two of lean beef ſtakes into ſlices, beat them well, fry them | GREAT bairam, - BAIRAM. 

till brown, and then add a pint of ftrong broth, and an | GREAT bear, UtsA major. 

onion ; letting the whole boil a little, and then ſtraining it | GREAT diachylon, | DiacnyLon. 

for uſe. GAEAT gun, CN NON and GUN; 

To make mutton-gravy, they roaſt a ſhoulder of mutton a | GREAT Letters, ſee { CAPITAL. 

little more than half, cut it with a knife, ſqueeze out the | GREAT maſs, : Mass. 

gravy with a preſs; then moiſten the meat again with broth, | GREAT officers, OFrFicer, 

and preſs it a ſecond time; adding a little falt, they keep it | GREAT repeat, | REPEAT. 

for uſe. GREAT /cal, SEAL, 

V-al-gravy is chiefly had by cutting ſtakes off a fillet, beating | GREAT zythes irn. 

them, and ſtewing them with fliced onions, carrots, and GREAT wardrobe. : WARDROBE; 

parſnips ; and at laſt adding ſtrong broth, parſley, &c. let- | GREATER barns Baron. 

ting them ſtew a-freſh, and ſtraining them for uſe, GREATER enharmonical diefis, Dizs1s. | 
To make fifh-gravy, carps and tenches are lit length-ways, | GREATER excommunication, & ſee <ExXCOMMUNICATION, 
and ſtewed with butter, onions, carrots, &c. till brown ; | GREATER fafti, e Fs TI. 

then a little flower is put in, and ſtewed till brown, ,Laftly, | GREATER hexachord. HEXACHORD, 

ſome fiſh-broth is-ſtrained in through a cloth, and the whole | GRECIAN Coins; ſee the article Corxs. 
ſeaſoned with falt, lemon, cloves, and ſavoury herbs. GREE X, in our law books, ſignifies agreement, contentment, 
GRAY, or GRE, a mixed colour, partaking of the two ex- or good. liking.--- Thus to make gree to the parties, is to ſa- 
tremes, black and white, See BLAcK, WHITE, Oc. . tisfy. them for an offence done. Judgment ſhall be put in 
In the manage they make ſeveral ſorts of grays : as the brand- . . —. till gree be made to the king of his debt.” Stat. 
ed or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, diſperſed | 25 Edward III. See AGREEMENT. | 
here and there. The dappled gray, which has ſpots of a darker |, The word is formed from the French gree, good will, good 
colour than the reſt of the body.--- The light or filver gray, | _ _.. liking, or allowance. . ä 
wherein there is but a ſmall mixture of black hairs. The /ad GREEK, Grecian, ſomething belonging to the people of 
or iron gray, which has but a ſmall mixture of white,--- | Greece. 2 


And the brotoniſb or ſandy- coloured gray, where there are bay- GRE EE, abſolutely ſo called, or the GREEK language, or 
coloured hairs mixed with the black. See HoksE, Co- ancient GREEK, is the language ſpoken by the ancient 
LOUR, Sc. | „„ l Grecians, and ſtill preſerved in the works of their authors, 
GRA Y-hound, } 40 Hounpy,. I ; as: Plato, Ariſtotle, | Tfocrates, Demoſthenes, "Thucydides, 
C or ny 1 J ORDER... Hh qv Pa Feu Homer, Heſiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Cc. See 
E, among farriers, &c. à ſwelling and gourdineſs of | LANGUAGE, | 2 e 4 re 
the legs of a bak. frequently — _ . || The Greet has been preferyed entire longer than any other 
It the greaſe bb an ES a | ſome other T ak, it wil be language 2 * a the Frome Hat have hap- 
in vain to attempt the cure before the diſeaſe be removed that pened in the country where it was ſpoke. See ENGLISH. 
is the G of it ; and therefore if it be a hectic, Yet, from the time of the removal of the ſeat of empire to 
2 ny, 5 2 r given for thoſe ee in the hue. . 1 N 
ales are to be followed, and in the mean time proper ap- altering : the alterations at firſt did not affect the ar 0 
plications to be uſed outwardly for the grea ſe. | OV PE | "the 9 £9 the conſtruction, inflections, Oe. e 
[ Fes proceed from common and ordinary accidents, || only pew words, new 1 acquir 99 by taking in the 
and the horſe has no other diſtemper upon him; then appli- | names of new dignities and offices, and the terms of art it 
7 25 that are peculiar to that diſtemper are to be followed.-- | was before unacquainted with : but at length, the incurſions 
n bene has been well fed, and , pampered, begin the cure] of the Barharians, and eſpecially the, invaſion of the Turks, 
vor) ee and purging, ſq, as to diminiſh the xedundance || , wrought much more conſiderable alterations. See modern 
0 7 humours; but theſe ou ht to be uſed with moderation, Gi „„ OF Fay ewe and 
bour abe better to effect it with ſpare diet and daily, la- | The Greet has a great copia or Rock of words : its inflexions 4144 
4 rowel c =, maderate evacuations if may .be proper #0; make]... t. nn 
: rowel on the inſide of the thigh, or in the belly; and to || other European, tongues,. for their ſimplicity. See In- 
= t open tor. a month, or longer, as there ſhall be accaſion ; |, FbExI0Ns V.. 
OR fuck, ms 1 7 to give the horſe the cinnabar or anti- It 170 7 . fir ee ugh, and 9 * Us. 101, 0 
See ROW EL. TT » || BERS) and avundance of tenles in its verbs, which makes 
GREAT, a term of, compariſon, defioting a thing to have ._ 2 variety. in diſcourſe, prevents, a, certain dryneſs which al- 
oy extenlign than fome other to which it is referred. .See|| .. wag e # too We ene r the 
| PARISON, _ 1 I language peculiarly fit for all kinds of verſe, See LENSE, c. 
Thus we fay a great ſpace: a great diſtance : a great figure,:\| The uſe of the participles of the agriſtus, and Preterit, to- 
1 great figur he uſe of, the agriſtus; 3nd Freten, 
KAT „ OO RANG, 11171777 words, Wheran i abounds, give 
Wes r ikewiſe uſed figuratively, in matters of morality it a peculiar force an brevity, without taking any thing from 
x19 ignity ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, im- , ig perfect! 
3 . > 8 ; ; 3 be RK, a 1 | ® 1 2 
' . | b 14 $19) bd « Minne #1 1 A344 ee 
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forms, and with other circumſtances, 


The proper names in the Greet language, are ſignificative, 
as in the oriental, as well as in moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, where the learned ſtill find ſome, though remote, 
character of their origin. See NAME. | 
The Greek was the 23 of a polite people, who had a 
taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated with ſucceſs. 
In the living tongues, are ſtill preſerved a vaſt number of 
Greek terms of art : ſome deſcended to us from the Grecians, 
and other formed a-new. When a new invention, machine, 
rite, order, inſtrument, &c. has been diſcovered, recourſe 
has commonly been had to the Greet for a name; the facility 
wherewith words are there compounded, readily affording us 
names expreſſive of the uſe, effect, &c. of ſuch inſtruments. 
Hence areometer, thermometer, barometer, micrometer, loga- 
rithm, teleſcope, microſcope, loxodromy, &c. 
Modern or vulgar GREEK, is the language now ſpoke in 
Greece. | | 
There have been few books writ in this language, from the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; ſcarce any thing but 
ſome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed or tranſlated 
into the vulgar Greet, by the Latin miſſionaries, 
The native Greeks are contented to ſpeak the language without 
cultivating it. The miſery they are reduced to under the 
dominion of the Turks, renders them ignorant of neceſſity; 
the Turkiſh politics not allowing any of the ſubjects of their 
eſtates, to apply themſelves to the arts and ſciences. 
Whether it be out of a principle of religion, or politics, or 
barbariſm, they have induſtriouſly deſtroyed all the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome; deſpiſing the ſtudy of a language 
which might have rendered them polite, their empire happy 
and flouriſhing, and have made the people forget their former 
maſters, and their antient liberty, | 
In this, widely different from the Romans, thoſe antient con- 
querors of Greece, who after they had ſubdued the country, 
applied themſelves to learn the language ; in order to imbibe 
their politeneſs, delicacy, and taſte for arts and ſciences. 
It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe difference between the vul- 
gar, and the antient Greek, It conſiſts in the terminations of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech, which 
make a difference between thoſe two languages much like 
that obſerved between ſome of the dialects of the Italian or 
Spaniſh : we inftance in thoſe languages, as being the moſt 
known ; but we might have faid the ſame of the Hebrew, 
Sclavonic, &c. dialects. 
Beſide, the modern Greet has divers new words not in the 
antient; particularly ſeveral particles which appear as exple- 
tives, and which were introduced to characteriſe certain tenſes 
of verbs, and other expreſſions, which would have had the 
ſame meaning without ſuch particles, had cuſtom diſpenſed 
with them; divers names of dignities and offices, unknown 
to the ancient Greeks ; and abundance of words borrowed 
from the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring nations. 
Accordingly one may diſtinguiſh three ages of the Greek 
tongue : the firſt ends at the time when Conſtantinople be- 
came the capital of the Roman empire ; not but there were 
ſeveral books, eſpecially of the fathers of the church, wrote 


with great purity after that time ; but as religion, law, and. 


policy, both civil and military, began then to introduce new 
words into the language, it ſeems neceſſary to begin the ſe- 
cond age of the Greek tongue from that epocha ; which laſt- 
ed to , taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, where the 
laſt age commences. 

GREEK accents, [ foe r 

GREEK bible, ; BiBLE. | 

GREEK church, is that part of the chriſtian church which is 


eſtabliſhed in Greece; extending likewiſe to ſome other parts 


of Turkey, See CHURCH. | | 
It is thus called in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, in contradiſ- 
tinction from the Latin, or Romiſh church; as alſo the 
Eaftern church, in diſtinction from the Veſtern. See 
LATIN, | 
The Romaniſts call the Greek church, the Greek ſchiſm, be- 
cauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, but 
depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own pa- 
triarchs. They have treated them as ſchiſmatics ever ſince 
on revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch Photius, See 
CHISM, 


The learned are divided as to the peculiar doctrines and ſenti- 


ments of the Greek church. It is certain many errors are 
uſually charged on them, which they are free of, The point 
has been warmly conteſted between Caucus archbiſhop of 
Corfu, and the Sieur de Moni, on the one fide : and Lucas 
Holfatius, and Leo Allatius, a Greek on the other; the two 
firſt accuſing, the laſt excuſing them, Caucus, &c, will have 
them agree with the proteſtants, in rejecting abundance of the 
rules and obſervances eſtabliſhed in the Romiſh church; 
while Allatius, &c. endeavours to find the ſame obſervances 
among the Greeks, as among the Latins, only under other 


Of the ſeven Latin ſacraments, ſays Caucus, the Greeks only 
admit five: confirmation and extreme unction, they ſet aſide. 


= . 


they always join baptiſm and confirmation to 
that confirmation among them, is conferred 
prieſts, The like error is charged on Cauc 


to extreme unction. 
8 ON, 
ut it is to be here added, that from the anſw 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, to the divines of Wi . 
it appears, that the Greeks, like the reformed, do alp od 
no more than two ſacraments inſtituted by Chriſt "Fw 
tiſm and the euchariſt, See EUCHARIST, ee u. beh. 
The Greeks, ſays the ſame Caucus, offer no worſhi 
euchariſt: Allatius replies, it is true, they do not Nr 
as the Romaniſts do, immediately after the ſpeaking . p 
words, this is my body, yet do they really adore it if * 
words wherein conſecration conſiſts, viz. after the ra 6 5 
ed the invocation of the holy Spirit. See Convecnan, * 
As to conſeſſion, Caucus is certainly in the right * 
do not hold it of divine appointment, but only of - 7 
or eccleſiaſtical right ; which they likewiſe affirm of "Ph 
other ſacraments, except the two above-mentioned - by * 
they the uſe of auricular confeſſion. See Cour zin 7 
As to marriage, Caucus is juſt to them, in ſaying that th 
do not eſteem it an indiſtoluble band; they maintain 0 
great zeal, the neceſſity and validity of divorce See I) 
VORCE, | N 
As to the primacy of the pope, Caucus does them juſtic. : 
ſaying they deny it. It is certain the Greeks, Matis un 
other orientals, do not allow the primacy of the pope over 
the other r e in the ſenſe it is allowed of among the 
Latins. PoE, PRIMATE, Cc. 
Nor do they allow of more than ſeven general councils, Al 
thoſe held by the Latins, ſince Photius, they ſet aſide, dee 
Councir, | 


gether : beg 
by the ordiur 
See SACRAMENT and 20 8 
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GREEK croſs, Chuck. 
GREEK grammar, GRAMMAR, 
GREEK lexicon, ſee YLExicoxn, Ge. 
GREEK maſonry, MAsox Rv. 
GREEK maſs, Mass. 


GREEK orders, in architecture, are the doric, ionic, and co- 
rinthian; in contra-diſtinftion to the two Latin orders, the 
tuſcan and compoſite, See ORDER; ſee allo Dozic, 
Tonic, and CoRinTHIAN. 

GREEK pitch; ſee the article PITCH. 

GREEK rite, or ritual, is diſtinguiſhed from the Latin, See 
Rir E, and RITUAL, | 

GREEK /tatue, STATUE, 

GREEK teſtament, C 555 

GREEK Wine, Wine. 

GREEK year, YEAR, 

GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of light, 
See Colour, Ray, and Licur. 

If urine, citron juice, or ſpirit of vitriol, be caſt on a gran 
ribbon, it becomes blue ; by reaſon the yellow of the green- 
ing-wide is thereby exhaled and conſumed ; ſo that nothing 
but blue remains behind. See BLUE, c. 

Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places expoſed to 
the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſubterrancous places, 
or places inacceſſible to the air, white and yellow. Thus 
when wheat, or the like, germinates under ground, it b 
white or yellow; and what is in the open air, green: though 
this too is yellow before it be green. | 

Artificial GREENs are rarely ſimple colours, but produced by 

e mixture of yellow and blue. See BLU, n 
Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, ue 
mixed, appear perfectly green; though when viewed with 2 
microſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and yellov. 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light green, 
yellow green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea greet, dark grits 
parrot green, and celadon green. ih 
All the greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down 
woad, verdegreaſe, &c.” and then greened with the V 

g mw being no one ingredient that will give green e, 

YING, 

Mountain GREEN, or Hungary GREEN, is 4 fort' of green 
powder found in little * 11 ſand, among the 8 
of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Mo davia. 

Though ſome hold that this mountain green B e 
and the ſame with what the antients called flo £7" 10 
red by caſting water, or rather wine, on © - | 
hot from the furnace, and catching the S ng 
copper-plates laid over for the purpoſe ; or by 0 1 * The 
per-plates in wine, much as in making 
painters make uſe of this colour for a graſs 256 
ſometimes counterfeited by grinding verdegreaſe wi 
See VERDITER, | Ss a og SASH: 
Calcined GREEN and diſtilled GREEN 3 fee VERDE 


It s 


ceruſe. 


GREEN cap, | AP. 

GREEN copperas, 1 CorrkxAs. 

Earth Green, ſee VERDI TEA. 
Green fiſh, | Fir. 
GREEN glaſs, GLASS. ed, but ſuch 3 


Allatius, on the contrary, inſiſts, that they do not properly 


ſet them aſide, but only differ as to the manner of admi- 


niſtring them, Inſtead of confirming long after baptiſm, 


/ 


Grew hide, is that not yet tanned, or drell 6. 
taken off from the carcaſe, See Hipe, and Cunnyit 
| GREP 


Gat. GR1I 


\ «wie Blots, ewiths, $ec-  CGrass plots, 8c: { GREENWICH hoſpital ; fee the article Hosp ri. 85 
gane we walks, foo 15 AP, 5 5 GREGORIAN calendar, is that which ſhews the new and 
8 aA] | 1 VITRIOL. . | full moon, with the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feaſts 


TH, a board; or court of juſtice, held in the | depending thereon, by means of epaQts diſpoſed through the 
— of the king's houſhold, for the taking cog- ſeveral months of A Gregorian year, See CALENDAR, 
ranch of all matters of government and juſtice within the EASTER, &c. 7 25 wm 
in court royal; and for correcting all the ſervants therein, The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Fulian 
chat ſhall any way offend. See HovsyolLD and ComPT- both in the form of the year, and in that it uſes epacts, in- 
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1nG-HoUSE. TOs |; ead of golden numbers. See EpAcT, and Gol DpEN num- 
To this court alſo belongs the authority of maintaining ber, x 5 j 
the peace for twelve miles round the king's court, where- | This reformation of the calendar was made in I 582, by or- a 
ever it ſhall be, excepting at London. Prack and der of pope Gregory XIII. and with the advice of Aloyſius "148 
Pax. | | Lilius, and other mathematicians : at the ſame time, ten 0 1 
The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aſſiſted by the days were cut off from that year, and caſt away, to bring the wil 
treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the greencloth, &c. equinoxes to their ancient ſeat, viz. the 21ſt of March, And "i448, 
dee STEWARD 3 See alſo VERGE, to keep them conſtantly there, the ſame pope introduced a 1 
It takes its name greencloth, from a green cloth ſpread over new form of year. See GREGORIAN year. 4 +4 
the board where they ſit, whereon are the arms of the GREGORIAN chant ; ſee the article CHANT. | CES a 1 | i 
compting- houſe. | GREGORIAN year, is the Julian year corrected, or modelled, 98 
Clerks of the GREENCLOTH, are two officers of the board of | in ſuch manner, as that three ſecular years, which in the Julian 1 
-encleth, who attend there, and have buſineſs aſſigned them account are biſſextile, are here common years, and only eve- i 1 
by the board. All bills of comptrolments relating to the of- ry fourth ſecular year, a biſſextile year, See BIsSEXTILE. 10 t 
fice, are ſummed up, and allowed by the clerks comptrollers, The Gregorian year though it comes nearer to nature and * J 
mare dited by the clerks of the greencloth. truth, than the Julian, is not ſtrictly juſt: in four hundred *þ 


They alſo appoint the king's, queen's, and houſhold's diet, years it gets one hour and twenty minutes ; and conſequently 
keep all records, leigers, and papers relating thereto ; make in ſeven thouſand two hundred, a whole day. See VEAR. 


2 
— 
= 


i 
up bills, parcels, and debentures for ſalaries, &c, and provi- The Gregorian year is that now uſed in moſt countries of v 
ſions and neceſſaries for the officers of the pantry, buttery, Europe; England, moſt of the United Provinces, Sweden, | 1 fi 4 
cellar, c. and Denmark, excepted; where the Julian year ſtill obtains. h | | 


GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory 3 a houſe of ſhelter in a See JULIAN year. 


garden, contrived for preſerving the more tender and curious From this difference ariſes the diſtinction of old, or Julian, ih 14 
exotic plants, which will not bear the winter's cold abroad in and new, or Gregorian ſtyle. See STYLE; | 2 5 1 
our climate, See EXO TIC. The old ſtyle is now eleven days behind the new; fo that the wt | 
Greenhouſes, as now built, ſerve not only as conſervatories, ſame day which in the Gregorian account is the eleventh day 1 


but likewiſe as ornaments of gardens; being uſually large of any month, in the Julian is only the firſt. 
and beautiful ſtructures, in form of galleries, wherein the Gregorian epotha, is the epocha, or time whence the 
plants are handſomely ranged in caſes for the purpoſe. See Gregorian calendar, or computation, took place. See Epo- 
GARDEN. | CHA, | 3 | 

25 Tbe greenhouſe, Mr. Mortimer directs to be open to the The preſent year 1726, is the 1 44 year of the Gregorian 


— 
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ſouth, or very little declining therefrom: the heighth and epocha. 98 15 
breadth to be about twelve foot, and length according to GRENADA, GRANA Do. 45 
the number of plants intended to be kept therein. It ſhould GRENADIER, 2 fee 38 GRAN ADTER. I 
be fituate on the drieſt ground, and ſo contrived, as that no- | GRENATE, GRANATE, 7 


thing may obitru& the ſun's rays in winter. In the build- GRESHAM-eollege ; ſee the article COLLEGE. 
ding it, care muſt be taken, not to plaiſter it on the inſide GREVE *, Gerefa, among our ancient writers, is a denomi- 
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with lime and hair : dampneſs being obſerved to continue nation of power and authority, ſignifying as much as comes, or lj 
longer on ſuch plaiſter, than on bricks or wainſcot. To] wicecomes, See the articles CounT, and ViscounT. he | 
preſerve it the more from moiſture and colds, an artificial The word is formed from the Anglo-Saxon grith, peace. Thus 14 
heat is to be uſed : in order to this, ſome hang up fires, and Hoveden, Greve dicitur, ideo qued jure debeat grith, 1. e. 1 
others place pans of coals in holes in the ground. The better r re illis facere, qui patriæ inferunt ve, i, e. miſeriam 1148 
way is, to have a ſtove behind the greenhouſe, and to convey b. erke 5 e og bh | 
the heat thereof through trills, made under the floor for that Lambard makes greve the fame with reve. See Reve. | 10 
purpoſe. The beſt method of all, according to Bradley, is | Hence alſo the words /hireve, portgreve, &c. which were | | 11 iq 
the new ſtove invented by Mr. Gauger, and publiſhed. in anciently written ſciregerefa, portgereſa, &c, She SHERtr; 4048 
Engliſh by Dr. Deſaguliers. See FIRE. PORTGRAVE, Oc. 8 | 424 
Some have ſaſhes, caſements, and doors of glaſs ; others pre- | GREY, l FIN { GRAY. 5 

fer moveable canvas doors, to be taken off, and put on at | GREY HOUND, 1 !GRaymounp; RD 

pleaſure. GRIFF ON, GRry PHUS, vp, in natural hiſtory, a bird of prey, 

The pots and caſes are to be ranged in the greenhouſe ſo, as of the eagle kind. See EAGLE, 

not to incommode one another, or hinder any from readily | The ancients ſpeak fabulouſly of the griffon ; they repreſent it 


receiving both ſun, air, &c. . As to the management of the with four legs, wings, and a beak ; the upper part repre- 
plants herein, Mortimer recommends the opening of the | ſenting an eagle, and the lower a __ : they ſuppoſed it to 
mould about them from time to time, and ſprinkling a little watch over 1855 mines, hidden treaſures, Qc. 
freſh mould in them, and a little warm dung on that; as alſo The animal was conſecrated to the ſun; and the ancient 
to water them when the leaves begin to wither and curl, and painters repreſented the chariot of the ſun as drawn by 
not oftener, which would make them fade and be ſickly, and | griffons.--- M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of Jupiter 
to take off ſuch leaves as wither and grow dry. and Nemeſis. | 
Bradley adviſes, that in the colder parts of England, the front! We find mention of the griffen in holy ſcripture; but are 
of the greenhouſe be built in a ſweep, or ſemicircle, to receive | not to underſtand the text of that chimerical animal juſt de- 
the ſun's rays, one part or other of it, all day : that all the ſcribed, which no body ever ſaw but in painting and armo- 
windows, &c, in the front have cloſe, thick, wooden ſhut- ries, notwithſtanding what Servius, in his comment on the 
ters, to be ſhut every night in winter, for fear of froſts, eighth eclogue of Virgil and Iſidore, ſays of it. The griffong 
nipping winds, &:.---Dutch tiles he thinks the beſt lining for in ſcripture, is that ſpecies of eagle, called in Latin oſfifraga, 
the walls, as being dry, and reflecting a deal of heat; and | and TAP, peres, of the verb OD, pards, to break. — 
ſquare tiles for the pavement, which readily imbibe the wet, EAGLE. | be 
and neyer ſweat, as marble and the harder ſtones do.--- The | God prohibited the Jews to eat divers kinds of birds of prey, 
plants in the greenhouſe are not to fill above a quarter part of | as the kite, vultur, &c. and the divers ſpecies of eagles, 
the ſpace thereof, the reſt being left vacant for the air to circu- | which are diſtinguiſhed in Latin by the names of aguila, gryps,; 
late about the plants, If the houſe be crowded with plants, halietus.--- Pauſanias, in Arcadicts, ſays the griffon has his 
the cffluvia they are continually: emitting by. perſpiration, and | skin ſpotted like a leopard. 9 by 
the vapours from the mould, will condenſe the air, and cauſe The griffon, we mean the fabulous one, is frequently feen on 
dampneſs, The plants to be diſpoſed,” as much as poſſible, ancient medals ; and is {till bore in coat armour.” Or, a oy | 
about the middle parts of the greenhouſe, where they will be | fon rampant, with wings diphyed; ſable; is born by the fa- 
ſafer from the cold, which is uſually greateſt near the glaſſes | mily of Morgan in Monmouthſhire, Ce. 
and walls: the tendereſt plants to be diſpoſed neareſt to where. | Guillim blazons it rampant z alledging that any very fierce 
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the heat comes in, | LEY | 7 animal may be fo blazoned, as well as a lyon.--- Sylveſter | : 
I is a general rule among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants Morgan, and others, uſe the term ſegreiant inſtead of ram- 
into the greenhouſe, about the ſecond week in September, ant, See RAMPANT, and SEOREIAN r. 5 


and to take them out again about the middle of May ; | GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on the gridiron; 
though there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made herein ; the thus called from the French griller, to broil; 


tendereſt ſorts from places near the line, as the aloes, Ac. be- The word is alſo uſed for the browning of any diſh, by rub- 

; Ing to be confined more to the greenhouſe, than oranges, myr- | bing a hot iron over it;---To grill oyſters, is to put them into 
G tles, &c, | Ny . | |  ſcollop-ſhells, ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, and parſley 
REENLAND fiſhery ; ſee the article bale FisnRRr. ſhred, and pour their own liquor to them; covering them 

x Vor. I. N LXXII. ; | CES > „ 4X * i with 
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with grated bread; ſtewing them half an hour on the fire, 


and browning them with a red hot iron. Shrimps are grilled 


after the ſame manner. 


GRINDING, trituration, the act of breaking, or commiriu- 


ting a ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, duſt, flower, 
farina, or the like, 

Grinding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution, See D1ss0t.v- 
TION.--- The painters colours are ground on a marble, or por- 
phyry, either with oil or gum water. Sce PAinTING and 
CoLoUuR, 

Some late phyſicians contend, that digeſtion is performed by 
grinding the food in the ſtomach.--- It is alledged, that every 


part in the body is a veſſel, or veſſels; that all the veſſels have 


a motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole; and that all the operations 
of the body conſiſt in the attrition, or grinding of the humours 
or matters contained in ſuch veſſels, See DiGEsTION and 
TRITURATION, | 


GrindiNnG is alſo uſed for the rubbing, or wearing off, the 


irregular or otherwiſe redundant parts of the ſurface of a 
body, and reducing it to the deſtined figure, whether that be 
flat, concave, or the like, See FIGURE, 

The grinding of glaſſes is a conſiderable art, and as ſuch, ne- 
ceſſarily requires to be here inſiſted on; eſpecially that of optic 
glaſſes. See GLAss, OPpTiC, Cc. 


Method of grinding optic glaſſes. --- For convex glaſſes, the 


firſt ſtep is to provide a diſh, or baſon, within whoſe cavity 
the glaſs is to be formed, 
In order to this, they take a piece of braſs, copper, iron, or 
-wood, and form it into a ſegment of a circle, having the ra- 
dius of the baſon or diſh intended. This done, a baſon is 
forged by a ſmith, either of iron or copper ; having its cavity 
exactly fitting or correſponding to the ſegment above men- 
tioned : though ſometimes they chuſe to have the baſon caſt ; 
in which caſe, the rules above delivered for concaye mirrors are 
to be here obſerved. See MIRROUR. 
The figure of the baſon thus roughly formed, is to be finiſhed 
in the pewterers lathe ; or on a ſtone mould A, Tab. Miſcel- 
lany, fig. 12. fixed to an iron axis, with a pinion B C, move- 
able by a wheel D E, and that by a winch or handleF. The 
baſon being ground on the mould, till it exactly fit in all 
parts, they take it off, and cementing it to a wooden block, 
(loaded, if need be, with lead) ſtrew it over with fine ſifted 
ſand, and thus grind it over again on the mould, till all the 
furrows or ſcratches be quite taken away. 
Laſtly, they grind large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with fine 
ſand between ; till ſuch time as its ſurface being well 
ſmoothed, there is no longer any oppoſition to the mo- 
tion, 
Note, the diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, when a hair 
being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the cavity, 
eſpecially in a camera obſcura, does not appear diſtorted. 
The baſon finiſhed, proceed to chuſe glaſſes for the purpoſe : 
in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and. obſerve what 
colours are projected thereon ; for the ſame are the colours 
of the glaſſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of the darker colours, 
and chuſe the brighter : but as the whiteſt and brighteſt have 
uſually veins ; and beſide, in tract of time, by the humidity 
of the air, are apt to ruſt, and loſe their polliſh ; for this 
reaſon Huygens recommends thoſe a little yellowiſh, reddiſh, 
or greeniſh ; Hevelius, the blueiſh. A glaſs is found to be 
free from bubbles, ſands, veins, knots, and ſpires, by holding 
it to the ſun, and receiving the rays through it on a white 
aper; for the flaws abovementioned, will each project a 
et thereon, 
If inſtead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſpherical glaſſes, you 
make uſe of plate glaſs; it muſt be divided, and cut with 
a diamond into ſquares ; and if it be too thick to break 


otherwiſe, you may do it by laying it on a table covered 


with acloth, in ſuch manner, as that the fide or part to 


be ſevered hang over the edge: for being ſtruck with an 


iron inſtrument, in this fituation it eafily breaks in the 
direction of the line drawn by the diamond. Having 
thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two concentric circles 
thereon with a pair of compaſſes, one of whoſe legs car- 
ries a diamond; the diameter of the inner circle, to be 
equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that of the 
outer ſomewhat more; and break off the corners, as above 
directed; and the leſſer inequalities take off on a grind- 
ſtone, or the like. Examine now whether the piece of 
glaſs be every where equally thick; if it be not, reduce it 
to ſuch equality by grinding it on an iron plate with ſand 
and water. Laſtly, glue or cement the glaſs thus prepared 
to a wooden handle NM O, fig. 13, with a cement made 
of pitch, and a fourth part of roſin; or one part of wax, 
Fox eleven of colophony. Care to be taken that .the baſe 
or bottom of the handle N O, be equal to the glaſs ; and 


that the centre of the glaſs and handle meet together. Smal- 


ler lens's, as thoſe uſed for microſcopes, are fixed on with 


ſealing-wax. 


Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity re- 
quired 3 ſmear over the diſh equally with fine ſifted ſand 
moiſtened with water: then taking the handle with the glaſs 
thereon, work it on the baſon ſometimes this way, and ſome- 


times that, to prevent the form of the baſon from being 
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diſturbed; never | leatiing too hard thereon, When 

glaſs has got the figure of the baſon, clean it the 

the ſand and filth adhering ; and ſprinkſe the 8 of a 

emery moiſtened in water; grinding the glaſs thera, a 

the roughneſſes and inequalities are taken away, AY 

After this, the fine ſand uſed in hour-glaſſes may be 

vice, applied and uſed as before ; remembring to tak of fer. 

ſand when too much worn, and ſubſtitute new in zent the 

Some in lieu hereof, chuſe ſeveral forts of emery ar ' 

than other, or even the powder of flints calcined pe 

pounded. Laſtly, grind the ſame glaſs in another bac 
diſh, which is a ſegment of a leſſer ſphere, makin * 
the like ſand as before; till it have got a pretty hi Au af 
margin all round, EASE 
In regard the preſſion is not here determined 
enough upon the middle of the glaſs, by the mere 
the hand, ſome have choſe to make uſe of the fo! 
chine, eſpecially for grinding object-glaſſes. 
Fix the diſh H I, fig. 14. on a horizontal table. _ 
over its centre let the aperture D be, through which af 4 
iron arm five or fix inches long, faſtened to the af 4 5 
Let the other extreme of the ſtaff be fitted into a hole ut in 
. . . in 
the diſh, and faſtened therein. Now to grind the gl, ; 
ſtead of the diſh, take hold of the ſaid ſtaff, and work in 
ſand, &c, as before. * 
Huygens tells us, that he firſt uſed coarſe emery, then a fn 
powder of the fame, which would be fifty ſeconds in Cakin 

to the bottom of a veſſel of water, putting in freſh a. 
half or quarter of an hour. Sometimes too, he uſed emer 
of fifty ſeconds, for à of an hour; then emery of four 
hundred ſeconds, for + of and hour; and laſtly, emery of 
forty-five minutes for 5 of an hour. The ſame effect it had 
from powder of flints, broke in an iron mortar, mixed with 
water, and ftirred ſome time with a wooden ſpatula, taki 
the powder as it precipitates in ſome certain time to the hot. 
tom of the veſſel, by decanting the water. What remains ig 
to poliſh the glaſs. See GLAss and PoLisminc, 

GRINDING is alſo uſed for a coarſer, and leſs accurate me- 
thod of ſmoothing or poliſhing the ſurface of a body; par- 
ticularly glaſs for looking-glaſſes, c. See Lookinc- 
2 Ec. e 
Iv the new method of working large plates of glaſs for looking - 
glaſſes, coach- m_ Sc. by — — 2 as it — 
caſting them, ſomewhat after the manner of metals, deſcri- 
bed under the article GLAss ; the ſurface being left uneven, 
it remains to be ground and poliſhed. | 
In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontal, on a 
ſtone in manner of a table; and to ſecure it the better, 
plaiſtered down with mortar, or ſtucco, that the effort of the 
workman, or of the machine uſed therein, may not ſhake 
or diſplace it. To ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong wooden 
frame that ſurrounds it an inch or two higher than the glab, 
The bottom, or baſe of the grinding engine, is another 
rough glaſs, about half the dimenſions of the former : On 
this is a wooden plank cemented thereto ; and upon this are 
proper weights applied to promote the triture : the plank or 
table, being faſtened to a wheel, whieh gives it motion. 
This wheel, which- is at leaſt five or ſix Inches diameter, is 

made of a very hard but light wood, and is wrought by two 
workmen placed againſt each other, who puſh and pull it alter- 
nately: and ſometimes, w the work requires it, turn it 
round. By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual attrition is pre- 
duced between the two glaſſes, which is favoured by water and 
ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed between; fand ſtill finer and 
finer being applied, as the grinding is more advanced : at laſt 
emery is uſed, We need not add, that as the upper or in- 
cumbent glaſs poliſhes and grows ſmoother, it mult be 
from time to time, and others put in its place. 

It is to be noted, that only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are thus 
ground with a mill ; for the middling and ſmaller forts are 
wrought by the hand, to which end there are four wooden 
handles at the four corners of the upper ſtone, or carriage, for 
the workmen to take hold of, and give it motion.--- WI. 
remains to the perfection of glaſs, comes under the denonu- 
nation of poliſhing. See POLISHING. 

GRIP, or Gr1vs, in husbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut 2-ctob 
a meadow, or ploughed land; in order to drain it. It 
ſignifies an handful ; as, a gripe of corn. | 

Gr1PE of a ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtem under 
water; chiefly towards the bottom of her ſtem. See SHIP, 
The deſign of ſhaping her fo, is to make her gripe the ** 
or keep a good wind; for which purpoſe ſometimes 4 
ſtem is put on upon the true one, or 

GRIP E is alſo a ſea phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run G 
head or noſe too much into the wind: in ſuch caſe they 10 
ſhe gripes ; of which there are two caufes ; 1 Overloa 
her a-head, the weight of which preſſes her head ſo done. 

that it is not apt to fall off from the wind, 2® The faying 
_ her maſts too much aft; which will always be oe to 

8 a ſmall ſhip that draws much y_ and will cauſe 
de continually running into the wind. | 

Though in * this, if the maſts be not ſtayed far aft 

they will never keep a good wind. 


Accurately 
guidance of 
lowing ma- 


— 


| 


GRIPES, tormina ventris, in medicine, a ſort of l 


-GRO 


painful diforder of the lowet belly, occaſioned by ſome ſharp ſ 


pungent matters vellicating the parts, or. by winds pent up in | 


the inteſtines. See Col Ick. 

The gripes are a very common ſymptom in young children, 
and may be cauſed by the aliment Of uſe, which is conſi- 
derably different from what they had been accuſtomed to in 
the ureters. See CHILDREN, 

The retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give occa- 
fon hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. See Mx co- 


IUM. | 
This diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw the 
child into univerſal convulſions, or to cauſe what is vulgarly 
called convulſions of the bowels. | 

GRIST denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding, See 
CorN, &c. 

GROANING, in heraldry, a term uſed for the cry or noiſe 
of a buck. See HUNTING. 

GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to four pence. 
See PENNY. 

Other nations, as the Dutch, -Polanders, Saxons, Bohemians, 
French, c. have likewiſe their groats, groots, groches, 

os, Sc. See Money and Coin; 

We had no ſilver money in the Saxon times bigger than a 
penny; nor after the conqueſt, till Edward III. who about 
the year 1351, coined groſſes, i. e. groats, or great pieces, 
which went for 4 d. a piece; and fo the matter ſtood till the 
reign of Henry VIII. who, in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. 
See SHILLING., | 

GROCERS, by the ftat. 37. Edward II. cap. 5. is uſed for 
thoſe who engroſs merchandize. See ENGROSSING. 

GROGRAM, in the manufactury, a ſort of ſtuff, all filk ; 
being in reality no more than a taffety, coarſer and thicker 
than ordinary. See TAFFETY. 

GROOM *, denotes a ſervant in ſome inferior poſt : - In 
which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with the old word, garcio, 
and the French gar pon. See GARCON.' 

* ® The word is formed from the Flemiſh, grom, puer, a boy. 

Groom is the denomination of ſeveral officers and ſervants in 
the king's houſhold, See HousHoLD. | 
There are grooms of the almonry, grooms of the compting- 
houſe, grooms of the chamber, the privy-chamber, grooms of 
the robes, of the wardrobe, &c. See CompTING-hou/e, 
WARDROBE, Oc. | | 

Groom of the flole; ſee the article STOLE. | 

Groom porter is an officer of the houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is 
to ſee the king's lodging furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 
and icing 3 to provide cards, dice, &c. and to decide diſ- 
putes ariling at cards, dice, bowling, &c. 8 

Groom is more particularly uſed for a ſervant, appointed to 
attend on horſes in the ſtables. See EQUERy. 


GROS, a foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering to | 


our graat. See GROAT, 


A pound gros, livre de groſs. See PounD and Livse, 

GROSS, or GRossUs, in our ancient law writers, denotes a 
thing abſolute, and not depending on another.---Thus, vil- 
lain in groſs, villanus in groſſo, was a ſervant, who did not 
belong to the land, but immediately to the perſon of the lord ; 
or a ſervile perſon not appendant, or annexed to the land or 
manour, and to go along with the tenures as appurtenant to 
it, but like the other perſonal goods and chattels of his lord, 
at his lord's pleaſure and diſpoſal. | TIS | 
So an advowſon in groſs, is à right of patronage not an- 
nexed to the fee or manour, but belonging to the patron him- 
ſelf, diſtin from the manour. See ADvowson, VILLAIN, 

c. | | | 

Common in Gx oss; ſee the article Common. 

Goss weight, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods with 
their duſt and droſs, as alſo of the bag, cask, cheſt, &c. 
wherein they are contained: out of which groſs-weight, al- 
hog is to be made for tare and tret. See TARE and 
TREr. | g 


3 22 ; ſee the article AvRRAOx. 
ROW i ſed f we | 
. Wt pode toes 


roat---conceſſa eft regi una groſſa gue continet 


25 denarios de guolibet viro et muliere. Knighton, anno | 


1378. 
GROSSE.- Jois, in 
as hath been, 


the count BY | 
GROT ESQUE. timber. See TIMBER. 


our antient law-books, ſignifies ſuch wood 


whimſical figure, 


ſomething ridicul o deſign of a painter, or engraver ; having. 


ous, extravagant, and even monſtrous in it. 


© Name ariſes hence, that figures of this kind were an- 


tiently much uſed to adorn the grotto's wherein the tombs of 
48 perſons, or families, were incloſed. Such was that 
Ovid, whoſe grotto was diſcovered near Rome about fifty 
Years ago. See 8 : 
ke 2 a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had a wonderful ge- 
Vin or deſigning groteſques : the like is ſaid of Leonardo da 


inci, 
We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing whimſical, or 


or is, either by the common law, or cuſtom of 


UE, GRoTxsc, or GRoTTEsQUE, .a wild | 


ade } pleaſant, in a perſon's dreſs, diſcourſe, &c,---Maſque- | 
1 — are the more valued, the more groteſque they are: | 


es preſent us with entertainments in grote/que cha- 


60 


racters, i. 6. perſons quaintly dreſs'd ; as harlequins, ſcata⸗ 
mouches, c. Planudes has given us a very groteſque picture 
of Æſop. Arioſto and the Italian poets are full of grote/gue 


_ deſcriptions. | 3 
GSR OT ESG E-, GRoTESK-tork, or GROTTESC0; de- 


notes a work, or compoſition in painting, and ſculpture, in the 
groteſque manner or taſte ; conſiſting either of things which 
are merely imaginary, and have no exiftence-in nature; or of 
things turned and diſtorted out of the way of nature; ſo as 
to raiſe ſurprize, and ridicule, 

Groteſgue-work is much the ſame with what we ſortetirhes 
alſo cal antique, See ANTIQUE ; ſee alſo MoRisco, 


GROTESQUEs, or GROTEsKs, are particularly uſed for lit- 


tle fanciful ornaments, of animals, compounded with foliages, 
fruits, &c, ä 

Such are thoſe painted by Raphael in the apartments of the 
Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo in the ceilings 


of the Portico of the capitol.--- Vitruvius calls compartments 
of this kind harpaginetuli, 


GROTTOF, or GroTTA, in natural hiſtory, a large deep 


cavern or den in a mountain or fock, See STONE, 
* The word is Italian, grotta, formed according to Menage, &c. 
from the Latin cryp/a: du Cange obſerves, that greta was 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the corrupt Latin. 


The antient Anachorets retited into dens, and grotto's, to ap- 
ply themſelves the more attentively to meditation, &c. See 
ANacnoReT, Hermit, Sc. | 
Okey-hole, Elden-hole, Pool's-hole, and the Devil's A---ſe 
in the Peak, are famous among the natural caverns or gretto's 
of our country, | 
Elden-hole is a huge profound perpendicular chaſm, three 
miles from Buxton, ranked among the natural wonders of 
the Peak.---Its depth is unknown, and is pretended to be un- 
fathomable. Cotton tells us he ſounded 884 yards, yet the 
plummet ſtill drew. But he might eaſily be deceived, unleſs 
his plummet were very heavy ; the weight of a rope of that 
length might well make the landing of the plummet ſcarce 
perceivable. Phil. Tranſ. N 407. p. 24. 

eak's-hole, and Pool's- hole, call'd alſo the Devil's A- ſe, are 
two remarkable horizontal ſprings under mountains; the one 
near Caſtleton, the other juſt by Buxton.---They ſeem to 
have owed their origin to the ſprings which have their cur- 
rent through them : when the water had forced its way 
through the horizontal fiſſures of the ftrata, and had carried 
the looſe earth away with it, the looſe ftones muſt fall down 
of courſe : and where the ſtrata had few or no fiſſures, they 
remained intire; and ſo formed there very irregular arches, 
which are now ſo much wondered at.---The water which 
paſſes through Pool's-hole is impregnated with particles of 
limeſtone, and has incruſted the whole cave in ſuch a man- 
ner that it appears as one ſolid rock.---Martyn, in Phil. Tran/. 
No 407. p. 27. & ſeq. 
In grotto's are frequently found cryſtals of the rock, ſtalactites, 
and other natural conglaciations ; fee CRYSTAL, STALAC- 
TITX, PETRIFACTION, &.. 


M. Homberg conjectures, from ſeveral circumſtances, that | 


the marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos, vegetate or grow. 
See STONE, and VEGETATION. 

That author looks on this grotto as a garden, whereof the 
pieces of marble are the plants; and endeavours to ſhew that 
they could only be produced by ſome vegetative principle, 
Mem. Acad. anno 1702. 

At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, conſiſting of pillars 
and orders of architecture of marble, with their ornaments, 
c. ſcarce inferior to thoſe of art; but they all grow down- 
wards : ſo that if this too be a garden, the plants are turned 
upſide down, Mem. de I Acad. anno 1711. 

The Zirchnitzer-ſea, or lake, in Carniola, famous for being 
full of water, fiſh, Sc. the beſt part of the year, and quite 
dry, and bearing graſs, corn, &c, the reſt; proceeds from 
ſome ſubterraneous grotto, or lake ; as is made highly proba- 
ble by Mr. Valvaſor ; Philoſoph. Tranſ. No 191. | 
We have ſeveral grotto's famous in natural hiſtory ; as, 


GRroTTA del Cane, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagues 


from Naples, the ſtreams whereof are of a mephitieal or 
noxious” quality; whence alſo it is called bocca venenoſa, the 
iſonous mouth. See MEPHITES, 


Two miles from Naples, ſays Dr. Mead, juſt by the Lago de 


Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called Ia Grotta 
del Cami, equally deſtructive to all within the reach of its 
vapours. | 

It is a ſmall grotto about eight foot high, twelve long, and 
fix broad; from the ground ariſes a thin, ſubtile, warm 
fume, viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, which does not 
ſpring up in little parcels here and there, but in one conti- 
nued ftream, covering the whole ſurface of the bottom of the 
cave; having this remarkable difference from common va- 
pours, that it does not, like ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the 
air, but quickly after its riſe, falls back again, and returns to 
the earth; the colour of the ſides of the grotto, being the 
meaſure of its aſcent”: for fo far it is of a darkiſh green, but 


higher only common earth. And as I myſelf found no in- 


conveniency by ſtanding in it, ſo no animal, if its head be 


above this mark, is the leaſt injured, . But when, as the 


manner 
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manner is, a dog; or any other creature, is forcibly kept | 
- below it; or by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, cannot hold its head 


above it ; it preſently loſes all motion, falls down as dead, 
br in a ſwoon, the limbs convulſed and trembling, till at 
laſt no more ſigns of life appear, than a very weak and 
almoſt inſenſible beating of the head and arteries; which if 


the animal be left a little longer, quickly ceaſes too, and then 


the caſe is irrecoverable ; but if ſnatched out, and laid in the 
open air, ſoon comes to life again, and ſooner if thrown 
into the adjacent lake. | 

The fumes of the grotto, the ſame author argues, are no real 
poiſon, but act chiefly by their gravity 3 elſe the creatures 
could not recover ſo ſoon; or if they did; ſome ſymptoms, 
as faintneſs, &c. would be the conſequence of it. He adds, 


that in creatures killed therewith, when diſſected, no marks 


of infection appear; and that the attack proceeds from a want 
of air, by which the circulation tends to an entire ſtoppage, 
and this ſo much the more, as the animal inſpires a fluid of a 
quite different nature from the air, and ſo no ways fit to ſup- 
ply its place. ; 

Taking the animal out while alive, and throwing it into the 
neighbouring lake, it recovers : this is owing to the coldneſs 
of the water, which promotes the contraction of the fibres, 
and ſo aſſiſts the retarded circulation; the ſmall portion of 
the air which remains in the veſiculz, after every expiration, 
may be ſufficient to drive out the noxious fluid. After the 


ſame manner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi : the | 


lake of Agnano has no other virtue in it more than others, 


GroTTA dei ſerpi, is a ſubterraneous cavern near the village 


of Saſſa, eight miles from the city of Braccano in Italy; de- 
ſcribed by Kircher thus : 1. * 
The gretta dei ſerpi, is big enough to hold two perſons; it is 
perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat in man- 
ner of a ſieve; out of which, at the beginning of the ſpring 
ſeaſon, iſſues a numerous brood of young ſnakes of divers 
colours, but all free of any particular poiſonous quality, 

In this cave they expoſe their lepers, paralytics, arthritics, 
and elephantiac patients quite naked ; where, the warmth of 
the ſubterraneous ſteams reſolving them into ſweat, and the 
ſerpents clinging variouſly all around, licking and fucking 
them, they become ſo thoroughly freed of all their vitious 


humours, that upon repeating the operation for ſome time, | 


they became perfectly reſtored. 

This cave Kircher viſited himſelf, and found it warm, and 
every way agreeable to the deſcription given of it, He faw 
the holes, and heard a murmuring, hiſſing noiſe in them. 
Though he miſled ſeeing the ſerpents, it not being the ſeaſon 
of their creeping out, yet he ſaw a great number of their 
exuviæ, or ſloughs, and an elm growing hard by laden with 
them. 

The diſcovery of this cave, was by the cure of a leper going 
from Rome to ſome baths near this place; who loſing his 
way, and being benighted, happened upon this cave, and 
finding it very warm pulled off his cloaths, and being weary 
and ſleepy, had the good fortune not to feel the ſerpents about 
him till they had wrought his cure. Muſeum Mormian. 


Milky Grotto, crypta lactea, a mile diſtant from the an- 


GROrro is alſo uſed for a little artificial edifice made in a | 


GROVE, in agriculture, &c, a little thick wood. See | 


tient village of Bethlehem; is ſaid to have been thus denomi- 
nated, on occaſion of the bleſſed virgin, who let fall ſome 
drops of milk in giving ſuck to the little Jeſus in this grotto. 
---And hence it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the earth 
of this cavern has the virtue of reſtoring milk to women that 
are grown dry, and even of curing fevers. 

Accordingly, they are always a digging in it, and the earth 
is ſold at a good rate to ſuch as have faith enough to give 


credit to the fable.---An altar has been built on the place, | 


and a church juſt by it. 


garden, in imitation of a natural grotto. 


The outſides of theſe grotto's are uſually adorned with ruſtic 


architecture, and their inſide with ſhell-work, furniſhed like- | 


wiſe with various jet-d'eaus, or fountains, &c, 
The grotto at Verſailles is an excellent piece of building. 


Solomon de Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grotto's and foun- 
tains. | 


Woonp, | 


The antient Romans had a ſort of groves near ſeveral of their 
. temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god, and called 


GROUND, in agriculture, a piece of land, or ſoil: or a 


luci, by antiphraſis, à non lucendo, as being ſhady and dark. 
In large and magnificent gardens a grove is uſually a plot of 
trees, incloſed with palifades, conſiſting of tall trees, as elms, 
horſe-cheſnuts, &c. the tops whereof make a tuft or plump, 
and ſhade the ground below, 

At the foot of the tall trees, which generally run all along 
the paliſades at equal diſtance, other leſſer trees are often 
planted, whoſe tufts form a reſemblance of a ſort of copſe 
within the former, 


portion of earth, whether fit or unfit to be tilled, and culti- 
vated, See EaRTH, LAND, Soil, ORCHARD, GaR- 
DEN, c. 


All ſorts of ground may be reduced to boggy, or-marſhy, chal- 


GRO 


ky, ravelly, and ſtony, See Marin, Cnaj; "aa 
Le "a : - CHALK, daun, 
Batable Gx ounD, BaArABTLE. 
Breaking GRouND, BrEAKING 
Commanding GROUND, ſee 4Commanning, 
Manuring GROUND, ANURING, 
GROUND niche, <Nicue, a 


G GRouND, | Oazy. 
ROUND ure, _ ef PasTUR 
GROUND /ell, or GROUND, ſee 5 * 
8 | | up SELL, 
ROUND, in painting, is the ſurface n whi | 
and other objects, are raiſed or N uk the figu 
Grund is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of 
have Per Tepe on N but retain the ori 
upon whi other colours are applied to , 
TY nr See CoLOURING, m yo the repre 
drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ai 
a ground to a figure, when che figure is f oy Fg 


Fo the like ſenſe 

n the like ſenſe, we alſo ſay the ground of a vice | 

of an embroidery, of a 77 * &c, e Tape, 
EMBROIDERY, BROCADE, Mtpar, Coin, G. 2225 

The GRounD of a ſhield, or eſcutcheon, in heraldr, ; 

Grad called the fd, See Frau. | * 
ROUND, in etching, denotes a gummous compoſiti 
ed over the ſurface of the — gar be etched 8 
_ _ _ eating, or having effect, except in places 

where this ground is cut through, or i 

4 — wa See ETCHING. ape are or Hoi Ow 
ROUND tackle, a ſea term, denoting a ſhip's | 
Sc. with whatever is neceſſary to * he 2 72 
chor in a proper ground. See TACKLE, Axchok, G. 5 

GRouND work, in building; ſee FoundaTIon, | * 

e of a ſhip, is the bringing her on grund, 
= Y trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome leak ſtopped in 

GROUP“, or Grovppe, in painting and ſcul 
aſſemblage or knot of two or TG gures of wage 
2 or the like, which have ſome apparent relation to each 

The word is French, formed of the Italian grojjo, a knot, 

In a good painting, it is neceſſary that all the figures be divi- 
ded into two or three groups, or ſeparate collections. Such 
and . ſuch a thing make a group, with ſuch and ſuch others 
of different nature and kind. The antique Laomedon is a 
fine group of three beautiful figures. 

A group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony or 
concert of voices: as, in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each 
other, in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from 
the whole ; whence, if any part were to ceaſe, fomething 
would neceſſarily be miſſed : fo, in the group, if the parts or 
figures be not well balanced, ſomething will be found difi- 
greeable. 
There are two ſorts of groups, or two manners of conſidering 
groups; with regard to the deſign, and to the clair obſcure. 
The firſt is common both to works of painting, and thoſe 
of ſculpture ; the latter peculiar to painting. 
Groups, with regard to the deſign, are combinations of divers 
figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 
of the action, or of their proximity, or of the effect they 
have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, as repreſenting 
ſo many different ſubjects, or at leaſt ſo many diſtin parts 
or members of one greater ſubject, See Dxsicx. 
Groups, with regard to the clair obſcure, are bodies of 
wherein the lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner 
that they ftrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to con- 
ſider them in one view. CLAIR OBSCURE. 

In architecture we ſometimes ſay a GRoUP of columns, ſpeak- 
ing of three or four columns joined together on the ſame 
pedeſtal.---When there are but two together, we ſay a couple, 
not a group of columns. See COLUMN. ; 

In muſic, a Grove is one of the kinds of diminutions of 
long notes, which in the writing forms a fort of group, © 
cluſter. See Nor. 3 | 
The group uſually conſiſts of four crotchets, quavers, ” 
8 tied together, at the diſcretion of the com- 
poſer. ö | | 

GROUPADES is corruptly uſed, in the manage for cru 

des, See CROUPADE, # 

GROUPE D column; ſee the article COLUMN, 

GROUPPE ; ſee the article GROUP. the 

GRUBBING a cock, a term uſed by cock-fighters, for EM 
cutting off the feathers under the wings,---It is a tins 
allowed by cockpit law, nor to cut off his feathers in 2 
handling place. See CocKPIT law. fe” :mple 

* GRUBBS, in medicine, a white, unctuous kind of an che 
or little tumors, ariſing uppn the face, chiefly the 9 

noſe. See Tuuox, Sc. | Fo obſtruckel 

They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and an T bey 


P AINTING 
the iece 23 
Sinal colour. 


perſpiration; though natural in ſome conſtitutions 


| begin with a ſmall black point, which gradually ſpreads; tt 
ſometimes the matter tends to ſuppurations, upon W * 


| | 1 
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heads of the eruptions grow white or yellow. They are 


ny reputed ſalutary; whence to check their growth ſud- 
2 bal proved of ill conſequence. They are cured by 


evacuation, and acrimonious lotions, 


GRUME, Grumvs, in medicine, Sc. a little maſs or 


lump of blood, milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, 
thickened, hardened, Sc. See BLooD ; ſee alſo Coacu- 
LATION, Sc. 2 f 

Phthiſical people frequently ſpit up grumes, i. e. clots of 
blood. See PHTHIs1s.--Grumes of milk, are what we popu- 
larly call curds. See MILK, CHEESE, Cc. 


GRUMOUS blood, denotes that ſtate or conſiſtence of the 


blood, wherein it is too viſcid, and thick, for a due, brisk 
circulation: the effects whereof are, that it ſtagnates in the 


„ <nillary veſſels, and produces divers diſeaſes, 
688 h antiquity; a dance performed yearly by the young 


Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the day of the 
Delia, See DELIA. 3 Vat Wee 
The motions and figures of this dance were very intricate, 
and variouſly interwove; ſome, of them being intended to 
expreſs the windings of the labyrinth, wherein the Minotaur 
was killed by Theſeus. See LaByRINTH, 


GRV, a meaſure containing +5 of a line, See LINE. 


A line is +5 of a digit; and a digit +5 of a foot; and a phi- 
loſophical foot 5 of a pendulum, whoſe diadromes, or vibra- 
tions, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are each equal to 
one ſecond of time, or 5s of a minute; See Incn, Foor, 


PexDULUMS Sc. 


GRYPHUS, a kind of enigma ; or an artful obſcure deſcrip- 


tion of a thing. See AENIGMA, 


GUADUM, in natural hiſtory, an herb, by the antient 


Romans called glaſtum, and vitrum ; by the Greeks 3/atis ; 
by the Britains guadum ; and by us now, woad. See Woap, 
The antient Britains, Cæſar informs us, painted their faces 
with this herb, to appear the more terrible to their enemies. 
And Pliny relates, that the ſame was practiſed by the women 
in divers ſacrifices. See GLASS, 


GUAIAC, Guaracum, a medicinal wood, brought from 


the Indies, much uſed in venereal diſorders ; called alſo lig- 
num vite ; by the Spaniards," ligno ſanto. See Woop, 
Guaiac grows equally in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies : that of 
the latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them weighing 
four or five hundred pound ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the former. | oy 
The guaiac tree is the height of our walnut-tree ; and is 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, male and female ; only differing 
as their leaves are more or leſs round ; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of a ſtarry form; having a little 
orange coloured fruit, about the fize of a ſmall nut, at the 


1 tip thereof. 


The wood guaiac is extremely hard and heavy, and on that 
account uſed as ebony, in moſaic work, &c. as alſo for the 
making of button moulds, See EBony. Fe 
But its principal uſe is in medicine, being found to warm, 
dry, rarify, attenuate, attract and promote ſweats and urine, 
The uſual way of applying it, is in decoction. 


The beſt is that in large pieces, of a dusky colour, freſh, | 
gummy, heavy, of an agreeable ſmell, and a brisk pungent 


taſte ; the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood. | 


The bark of guaiac is held of as much virtue, as the wood 


itſelf; the rind is of no efficacy; ſo that to make a ſudorific 
decoction or ptiſan of the wood, they firſt pare of all the 
white part, which in reality is the rind; and only chip or 
raſp the hard, ſolid part, which is black, heavy, and re- 
ſinous.---The chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box-wood, in- 
ſtead of guaiac, and, it is faid, with equal ſucceſs. 

The r-fin drawn from guaiac, is held much more effectual in 
venereal caſes, than either the wood, or bark. It is — 
us in large pieces, not unlike common reſin; but very di 
rent in reſpect of ſmell: the former, when caſt on the coals, 
yielding a very agreeable balfamic fume. | 


 GUANNAGIUM ; ſee the article Wannaoce.” 
GUARANTEE, or warrantee, in law, a term relative 


to warrant, or warranter ; properly fignifying him whom 


the warranter undertakes to indemnify, or ſecure from damage. | 
See WARRAN TEE. | 


GuanaxTee, is more frequently uſed for a warranter, or a 


perſon who undertakes and obliges himſelf to ſee a ſecond 
perſon perform, what he has ftipulated to the third. 

UARANTEE of a treaty, is a prince, or power, pitched on 
by the contra ing parties, to ſee,” or engage, that each fide 


all perform the articles. See REATY, and ALLIANCE. | 


he guarantees of the treaty of Oliva, of Weſtphalia, &c. 
The antient lords were obliged to guaranty the lands of their 
valials, 7. e. to defend them nin their enemies ; otherwiſe 
they loſt their fee, and their vaſſals were no longer bound to 
do them homage and ſervice. Kings alone did not forfeit 
their feifs by not guarantying them; and yet we read that 

rel, count of Barcelona, threatened the king of Franee, 
Hugh Capet, to ſwear fealty to the Saracens, in caſe he did 
wot guaranty him; and under Lewis the Young, the count of 

ee did homage to the emperor, on the like account. 
EB. 0 e « 12 


Vol. I. Ne LXXIII. 


| 


} 
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To gudranty a fee, had likewiſe another meaning, being uſed 
to denote, that where a fee was divided between the eldeſt 
ſon, and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to the lord both 
for himſelf arid all the reſt ; and by that homage gunrantled 
the whole. | | 

GUARD®, or GakD, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 
cuſtody, or conſervation of any thing; the act of obſerving 
what paſſes, to prevent ſurprize; os the care and precaution 
taken to hinder any thing's being done contrary to the in- 
tention and deſire of another. 

* The word is formed of the French, garde, and that of the cor- 
rupt Latin warda; and that of the German avahrer, to keep, 
to defend. 

GUARD is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for the act or 
ſervice of guarding, and the perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe. | 
Thus we ſay, to be upon guard, to ſet the guard, mount the 
guard; ſee MounTinG, c. Alſo, a ſtrong guard, an at- 
tempt on the guard; 2000 men are neceſſary for the guard of 
the city, Cc. | 
So again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of his 
perſon, are called his guard, liſe- guard, bedy-guard. | 
And fo, thoſe who have the education and guardianſhip of 
infants, or ideots, are called their guards, or wards. Sce 
WarD, 

GUARD, or Gard is alſo applied to a wit relating to the 
office of ward, whereof there ate three kinds: one called 
droit de garde, the ſecond gjeftment te garde, the third ravi/h- 
ment de garde. See Wax b, and GAR DIAN. 

GUARD, in the military ſenſe, is properly the duty or fervice 
done by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place, ſrom the 
attempts and ſurprizes of an enemy.--Of this there are divers 
kinds, as | | 

Advanced GUARD, a party of horſe of foot wliich marches 
before a corps; to give notice of approaching danger. 


ſhould mount that day, ſerve as an advanced guard to the 

army. See ADvANCE. 

That ſmall body alſo of fifteen or twenty horſe, commanded 

hy a lieutenant, beyond, but within ſight of the main, or 

before the grand guard of a camp, ate called the advanced 
 guartl. | 
Grand GuarD, conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of horſe, 

commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the camp on 
the right and left wing, towards the enemy; for the ſecurity 

of the camp. a - 

In a camp, every battallion poſts a ſmall guard, commanded 

by a ſubaltern officer, about one hundred yards before its front. 

This is called the guarter guard. 

That ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts 

in their front, under a corporal, is called the /andard- 


uard, 

Main GUARD, is that from whence all the other guards are 
detached.--- Thoſe who are to mount the main guard, meet 
at the reſpective captain's quarters, and from thence go to the 
parade; where, after the whole guard is drawn up; the ſmall 
guards are detached for the poſts and magazines; and then 
the ſubaltetri officers draw lots for their guards, and are 
commanded by the captain of the main guard. 

Picquet GUARD, is a nuniber of horſe and foot, who keep 
thetifelves always in a readineſs in cafe of an alarm; the 
horſes being faddled, and the riders booted all the while : the 
foot draw up at the head of the battallion at the beating of 
the tattoo, but afterwards return to their tents, where they 
remain in a readineſs to march on any ſudden alarm. 


army can get ready; ; 


Rear GUARD, 2 | Rear guard. 
Safe GUARD; > fee < SAFE ga. 
Van GuarD, 5 VAN guard: 


GUARD is more particularly underſtobd of à ſoldier, as a muſ- 
queteer, archer, or the like, detached from a company or 
corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure any perſon, or furvey his 
actions. 8 4 
A guard was ſet over each party; to prevent the duel's taking 
place; . | oY | | 

Go Axps is alſo underſtood of the troops or companies kept 
up to guard the king: called alſo royal guards, lift guards, 

guardes du corpes, &c. ae | 
There are alſo uſually bodies of guards to wait on the princes 

of the blood, in the ſame capacity. 


The gudrds are diſtinguiſhed into horſe; foor, prenadieri, and 
yeomen, . | pt 
The Englhſb horſe Gia rs ate diſtinguiſhed by troops: firft, 
ſecond, third, and fourth troop of horfe guards. See Frooe, 
and HORSE. | | | x 


ment, cold- ſtream regiment, royal regiment of foot guards. 
See ReomMENT, © of | 
Guards, no doubt, are as antient as monarchy, The remo- 
teſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. The ſcripture mentions 
thoſe of Saul the firſt king of the people of God, 1 Sam. 


| 


Xix, 11, and thoſe of Achiſh king of the Philiſtines, x Sam. 
4YTy | xxviii. 


When an army is upon the march, the grand guards, which | 


This guard is to make reſiſtance in cafe of an attack, till the 


| The fer GUARDS are diſtinguiſhed by regiments : firſt gi. 
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Yeoman of the GUARDS ; ſee YEOMAN of the guards. 


Pretorian GUARDS, 
Il hite GUARDS, 
Counter GUARD, in fortification; ſee COUNTER guard. 
GuARD, in fencing, an action or poſture proper to defend or 


| Theſe guards are alſo called figures, and poſtures ; and the 


retired, and high intermediate guards, when diſpoſed before 


GuaRDs, in aſtronomy, is a name ſometimes applied to the 


riot, at the tail of the little bear, See CyNoSURE.. | 
Their longitude, latitude, Qc. ſee ogg of the other | 
ne of them is the 


GUARDANT, or GAR DAN, in heraldry, a term applied 


xxviii, The Grecian kings had alſo. their guards : Juſtin 
mentions thoſe of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, lib. 11. c. 8. 


thoſe of the tyrants of the ſame city, eſtabliſhed by Ly ſander, 
lib. v. c. 8. thoſe of Agis, king of ſparta, lib. xii. c. 1, 


thoſe of Alexander, lib. xxii, c. 8. thoſe of the Ptolemys, | 


kings of Egypt, lib. xvi. c. 2, &c. Tarquin the Proud, is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who took guards at Rome. Dionyſ. 
Halicarnaſſeus, lib, iv. And yet we find that Romulus formed 
himſelf a guard, conſiſting at firſt of twelve lictors, and 
afterwards of three hundred ſoldiers, whom he called celeres. 
See CELERES. , 

The Roman emperors had, for their guard, the prætorian 
cohorts, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, as Dion and Suetonius re- 
late : thoſe of the emperors of Conſtantinople were called 
buccellarii, See BUCCELLARI1I; ſee alſo DomesTici, 
CAN DpIDATI, PRETORIAN, Se. 

Captain of the guards, colonel of the guards, brigadier of 
the guards, exempt of the guards, &, See CAPTAIN, 
CoLoNEL, BRIGADIER, Oc. 


The French: guards are Civided into thoſe within, and thoſe 
without the palace: the firſt conſiſts of the gardes du corps, or 
body guard; part whereof are gardes de la manche, q. d. of 
the ſleeve; of the hundred Swifles ; and the guards of the 
ate, 
The guards without, are gens d' armes, light horſe, muſque- 
teers, and two regiment of guards, the one of French, the 
other Swiſs. See GENDARM Es. | | 
The garde du corps, or life Guard, conſiſts of four companies 
of horſe ; the firſt was antiently Scotch, and ſtill retains the 
name ; though it now conſiſts wholly of Frenchmen. Not 
only the name, but they alſo retain the antient phraſe or for- 
mula of anſwering when called upon, 7 am here. 
The Scotch guard was firſt eſtabliſhed in France by Charles 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard out of ſuch Scots as were 
ſent by the earls of Buccan, Douglas, and other Scotch lords, 
to drive out the Engliſh, | 
0 foe ae ee 
SCHOLARES. 


ſcreen the body from the efforts, or attacks of an enemy's 
ſword, See FENCING and DEFENCE, 

There are ſour general guards of the ſword ; to conceive 
which, it will be neceſſary to imagine a circle drawn on an 
upright wall, and divided into four cardinal points, viz. top, 
bottom, right, and left, 

Now, when the point of the ſword is directed to the bottom 
point of the circle, and conſequently the head of the ſword 
tilted up to the top point, with the body inclining forwards ; 
this is called prime, or the firft guard. The ſecond guard, 
which ſome improperly called the th:rd, is when the point of 
the ſword is directed to the right or ſecond point of the ſame 
circle, a quadrant diſtant from the firſt ; with the fort of the 
{word turned to the right, and the body raiſed proportionably. 
Tierce, or the third guard, is performed by directing the 
{word's point to the uppermoſt point of the -ſame circle dia- 
metrically oppoſite to that of prime : in which caſe the body, 
arm, and ſword, are in their natural diſpoſition, being the 
mean between the extremes of their motion.--- Quart, or the 
fourth guard, is when the point of the ſword is directed to 
the fourth point of the circle, defcending to the right as far 
as one fourth of tierce, with the external fide of the arm 
and the flat of the ſword turned towards the ground ; and 
the body out of the line to. the right, and the fort of the 
ſword towards the line to the left. There is alſo guzint, or a 
kind of fifth guard, being the return of the point of the 
ſword on the right, after traverſing the circle, to the point 
of the prime whence it had departed; and yet with, a diffe- 
rent diſpoſition of the body, arm, and ſword, . 


common centre of all their motions is to be in the ſhoulder. 
In all theſe kinds of guards, there are high advanced, high 


the upper part of the body, either with the arm quite extend- 


ed, quite withdrawn, or in a mean fſtate.--- Mean advanced | 


guard, or ſimply mean guard, is when the ſword is diſpoſed 


before the middle part of the body,---Low advanced, retired, | 
or qntermediate guards, are thoſe where the arm and ſword 


are advanced, withdrawn, or, between the two extremes, 
before the lower part of the body. 
Some will have prime the principal guard ; others quint ; 


others, with better reaſon, tierce, in regard it conſiſts of right |. 


lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique ones, ſuch 
as thoſe of prime, ſecond, quart, and quint. 


two ſtars neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the cha- 


{lars in the conſtellation URs A Minor. 
ole ſtar, See PoLE ar. 0 


his face turned towards the ſpectator, and th 
8 7 guard, and 4 | 9 "PPXing in: 
eralds ſay a lion is never ſo repreſented, but: 
9 or 3 — to whom the due. 
cuſtody of any perſon or thing is commi * 
and WARD, 1 Pp 6 TREES... Sac Gvuary 
The notion of guardian angels, is very ancient; 
2 . TuTELARY, 7 5 e el. 
n the convents of Franciſcans, the officer j . 
who in the reſt is called ſuperior. See In nal guardin, 
In the order of the garter, the officer who in other mil 
orders. is called grand-maſter, is called the ſoverei milita 
a the order. GARTER. 3 
U ARDIAN, GARDEN, in law, is a perſon 
the education, tuition, Sc. of ſuch T 8 
diſcretion to guide themſelves, and their own aff ON 
children, and ideots, | 1 
The word guardian, with us, includes the offices 
tutor, and curator of the civilians: the tutor 
had the government of a youth, till he arrive 
years of age. And the curator had the diſpoſiti 
ing of his effects thence forward, till twenty five ve 
age ; or the charge of a lunatic, during his "ial RY 
which purpoſes, our guardian alone anſwers, See * wa 
and CURATOR. don 
We have three kinds of guardians : one appoi 
father in his will; mods by the judge . 15 2 
third caſt upon a minor by the cuſtom of thagland y bo * 
antient law relating to guardians, is much altered by fat s 
Car. II. which ordains that, Where any perſon ＋ 
child under the age of twenty-one years, and — 
at the time of his death, it ſhall be lawful for the hiker f 
** the child, whether born at the time of his deceaſe or 4 
in ventre ſa mere, either by deed or will, to diſpoſe ** 
cuſtody and tuition of ſuch child while under age, or for 
< any leſſer time, to any perſon, popiſh recuſants exce ted: 
© which diſpoſition ſhall be good againſt all perſons e 
** ſuch child as guardian in ſocage, or otherwiſe, And a 
** caſe: the father appoint no guardian, the ordinary may ap- 
point one to look to his goods and chattels till the age of 
_ © fourteen ; at which time the child may chuſe 2 guardian 
«© himſelf. And for his lands, the next of kin on that fide 
** by which the lands deſcend, may be guardian, as here- 
<< tofore-in caſe of a tenure in ſocage.“ See Socace, 
GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities, is he to whom the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during the vacancy of 
the ſee. See VACANCY, 
This guardian may be either ſuch in law, i, e. jure magiſtratus, 
as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his province ; or 
by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general, 
does for the time depute. See Vicar, &c. 
The dean and chapter of Canterbury, are guardians both for 
the dioceſe, and the whole province, during a vacancy of the 
archbiſhoprick. | 
GUARDIAN, or warden of the Cinque ports, is an officer who 
has the juriſdiction of the Cinque ports, with all the power 
that the admiral of England has in other places. See Cinque 
Por'Ts, and ADMIRAL. | 
Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled 
themſelves, and their empire in our iſland, appointed a ma- 
giſtrate or governour over the eaſt parts where the Cinque 
ports lie, with the title of Comes littoris Sarmici per Bri- 
tanniam; having another who bore the like title, on the op- 
polite ſide of the ſea, Their buſineſs was to ſtrengthen the 
ſea coaſt with munition againſt the outrages and robberies of 
the Barbarians. And that antiquary takes our warden of the 
Cinque ports to have been erected in imitation hereof. Bri- 
tannia, p. 228. f Pak. 
GUARDIAN of the peace. See ConSERVATOR of the peace. 
GUDGEON, See FisHins. | 
GUELPHS, or Gurs, a celebrated faction in Italy, an- 
tagoniſts of the Gibelins. See G1BELIN. | 
The Guelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with blood and carnage 
for many years. The Guelphs ſtood for the pope, againſt the 
emperor. Their riſe is referred by ſome to be the time of 
Conrad III. in the twelfth century; by others to that a 
Frederic I. and by others, to that of his ſucceſſor Frederic I. 
in the thirteenth century. ; 
The name Guelf is commonly ſaid to have been formed fron 


both of the 
for inſtance, 
d at fourteen 
on and order. 


cc 


rad III. having taken the dutchy of Bavaria from Walk V+ 
brother of Henry duke Bf Bavaria, Welle, aflifted by 2 
forces of Roger king of Sicily, made War on Contad, 
thus gave birth to the faction of the Gu. 
Others derive the name Guelfs from the German Walff, " 
account of the grievous evils committed by that cruel faction 
others deduce the denomination. from that of a German 
Guelfe, who lived at Piſtoye; adding, that his brother, 11 
Gibel; gave his name to the Gibelins: under which — 
the reader will find a more ample account of the Ong 
hiſtory of thoſe celebrated factions. See GIBEETLIN. coal 
GUERITE, in fortification, à centry-box z- being 


to a beaſt when born in a coat of arms, full faced, or with 


| tower of wood or ftone, placed uſua y on the point of fo 


\ 


— 


Welfe, Melſe, on the following occaſion : the emperor Con- 
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who is to take care of the ditch, and watch out againſt a 


CUEST-TAKERS, or G15T-TAKERS. See AG1s- 


TORS, 


GUET ; ſee the atticle Warch; | 


GUIDAGE, GuipacIum, in ancient law writers, that 


payed for ſafe conduct through unknown ways, or a ſtrange 
country. : | | f | 
in architecture; ſee GULE. a da 
891508 a ſort of flag, or ſtandard bore by the king's 
life-guard 3 being broad at one extreme, and almoſt pointed 
it the other, and ſlit or divided into two. See FLAG, STAN- 
c. THE | 
T he _ is the enſign or flag of a troop of horſe-guards. 
See GUARD. | 8 
Guipox alſo denotes the officer who bears the guidon.— The 
vidon is that in the horſe-guards, which the enſign is in the 
tot, See EXS1GN.--- The guidon of a troop of horſe takes 
place next below the cornet. See CORNET, | | | 
Guipons, GUIDONES, ot ſchola gnidonum, was a company 
of prieſts eſtabliſhed by Charlemaign at Rome, to cotiduct 
and guide pilgrims to Jeruſalem, to viſit the holy places; to 
alfiſt them in caſe they fell ſick, and to perform the laſt offices 
to them in aa 2 (hue | 
pots, glandula; lee GLA . | 
GUILD, erik or GELD, See G1LD, and GELD., 
GUILD-HALL, or G1LD-HALL, the great court of judica- 
ture for the city of London, 'See HALL. 
In it are kept the mayor's court, the ſheriffs court, the court 
of huſtings, court of conſcience, court of common=council, 
chamberlain's court, &c. See CHAMBERLAIN, Sc. 
Here alſo the judges fit upon niſi, prius, Sc. See HusTING. 
GUILT rents ; ſee the article G1LD, wy 
GUINEA, a gold coin ſtruck, and current in England. See 
OIN, i, ants): , 
The value or rate of guineas has varied: it was firft ſtruck on 
the ſooting of twenty ſhillings ; by the ſcarcity of gold it has 
ſince been advanced to twenty-one ſhillings and ſix- pence; 
but it is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings. 
The pound weight troy of gold is cut into forty four parts 
and a half; each part makes a guinea, See GoLD. 
This coin took its. denomination guinea, by reaſon the gold 
whereof the firſt were ſtruck, was brought from that part of 
Africa called Guinea; for which reaſon it likewiſe bore the 
impreſſion of an elephant, 1 
GutxRA company ; ſee the article Cour AN v. 
GUINEA pepper; fee the article PE PER. 
GUIRON; ſee the article Gi Ro. 
GULA, in anatomy, the oeſophagus or gullet; that conduit by 


which animals take down food into the ſtomach. See Oxs0- 


PHAGUsS and DEGLUTITION; 

GuLz vaginalis ; ſee the article V AGINALIS. 

GuLa, GuEULE, or GOLA, in architecture, a wavy mem- 
ber, whole contour reſembles the letter 8; called by the 


Greeks cymatium, q. d. a little wave, and by our workmen | 


an ogee,--- See Tab, Archit. fig. 8. and 26; fee alſo CyMa- 
TIUM and OG REE. 


This member is of two kinds, recta and inverſa. The fir/t 


and principal, has its cavity above, and convexity below. | 


This always makes the top the corona of the (cornice, 


jetting over the drip of the cornice-like a wave ready to fall. | 
It is called gala recta, and by the French doucine. Sometimes | 


it is abſolutely called the entablature, as being the firſt or up- 


permolt member thereof. See DouCcine, CoxoxA, Cor- | 


Nieg, G. | 


The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its cavity being | 
at the bottom; ſo that it appears inverted, with regard to the | 
former. This is uſed in the architrave, and ſometimes in | 
the cornice, alone with the former, only ſeparated- by a 


reglet. 


Some derive the word from the reſemblance. theſe. members 
bear to the gula, or throat of a man: others from the herald's | 
term gules; as ſuppoſing the moulding formed from the an- 
ent manner of wearing their garments, which conſiſted of 
flips or ſwaths, alternately fur and ſtuff of various colours; 


the interval between which were called gul ales. 
| gules or guales. \ | 

GULES e, in heraldry, , ſignifies the/colour red. See CoLoun 
and Rxp. ; 4. o ae | ber tere 

The word is F rench, gzeales; which Fa. Monet derives from 

the Hebrew gulud, and guludit, a reddiſn 


>. 


_ Teproaches him, that there are no ſuch words in the Hebrew 


tongue. This, however, is not ſtrictly true: all the eaſtern | 


languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, ſay 
Ya, GBeld, for cut, ellis ; © whence the Arabic gulud. 
And in the general, the word gales fignifies red among moſt 
of the oriental nations: the Arabs and Perfians give the name 
to the roſe. Others, with Nicod, derive the Name gu/e; from 


rn the throats of animals, being generally red or from 


e Latin cuſculium, which is the xox. - of the Grecks, or 
The ſame. colour, in the coats. of noblemen, is, by ſome, | 


; ; | thoſe of ſovereign princes, mars t but this 
no ſtanding practice. See METAL, BLAz ox, &c. 


f pelliele or skin ap- 
Tearmg on a wound when it begins. to heal ; but F. Meneſtrier 


** 


In engraving, gules is expreſſed by perpendicular ſtrokes drawn 
from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom: it is alſo mar- 
ked with the letter G. | £0 

This colour is reputed a ſymbol of charity, valour, hardineſs, 
generoſity ; and repreſents blood- colour, cinnabar, and true 
ſcarlet, It is the firſt of all colours uſed in armoury; and is 
of that account, that anciently it was prohibited any perſon 
to wear gules in his'coat armour, unleſs he were a prince, or 


had permiſſion from the prince. 


Spelman, in his Aſpilegia, ſays this colour was particularly ho- 
noured by the Romans, as it had been before by the Trojans ; 
and that they painted the bodies of their gods, and of their 


generals that triumphed, with vermilion,--- Under the con- 


ſuls, the Roman ſoldiers wore red; whence they were deno- 
minated Ruſſati. Joan, de Bado aureo adds, that the red dye, 
which the Greeks call phanician, and we ſcarlet, was firſt 
uſed by the Romans, to prevent ſeeing the blood iſſue from 
wounds in fight, wel 

In effect, gules has always been eſteemed an imperial colour; 
the emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had their apartments 
furniſhed with red: their edicts, diſpatches, ſignatures, and 
ſeals, were of red ink, and red wax; whence the name vu- 
brics. See RED, SCARLET, and RuBRIC, 


GULF, ſee the article Gur pH. 
GULLET ; ſee the article Oxs0pyacvs. 


GULPH*, or GuLe, in geography, an arm or part of the 


ocean, running up within the land. 


The word comes from the French golfe, and that from the 
Italian go/fo, which ſignify the ſame. Some deduce theſe 
forther from the Greek zox@@-.; which Guichart again derives 
rom the Hebrew IS, ge; du Cange derives them from 


ors barbarous Latin gu/fum, or gulfus, which fignify the ſame 
thing, 


Such is the gh of Venice, called alſo the Adriatic ſea ; the 
gulph of Lyons, the gulph of Mexico, or Florida, &c. See 
OCEaN, | 

A gulob is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a ſea, in that the latter 
is larger; ſee SEA. From a bay, or ſinus, it is again diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its being greater than the ſame. | See BA. 
Some will have it eſſential to a gulph, to run into the land 
through a ſtreight or narrow paſſage. See STR EIGHT. 

The ſea is always moſt dangerous near gulphs, by reaſon of 
the currents being penned up by the ſhores. 


GUM, Gummi, a vegetable juice exſuding through the pores 


of certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tran- 
„ maſs, See PLANT. | 
um is properly one of the juices of the bark: it is drawn 
thence by the ſun's warmth, in form of a glutinous humour; 
and by the ſame cauſe is afterwards inſpiſſated, concocted, and 
rendered tenacious, 
The chymical character of gums, whereby they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, that they 
are diſſoluble in water, and at the ſame time inflammable by 
fire. But this character, it is to be obſerved, excludes a great 
pert of thoſe commonly called gums. See MensTRUUM, 
ATER, and FIRE,  - | | 
In the general gums are more viſcid, and leſs friable, and 
generally diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; whereas reſins 
are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpirituous, or oily diffol- 
vent. Boerhaave conſiders a gum as a fort of ſaponaceous fat; 
which beſide its oily principle in common with a reſin, has 
ſome other ingredient that renders it miſcible. with water, See 
REs1N. | $1663 (AW Haga | 
Gums are different, according to the different trees, roots, Qc. 


they ouze from,---Some authors N them into aqueous, 


and reſinous gums : the firſt, thoſe diſſoluble in water, wine, 
and the like fluids ; the ſecond, -thoſe only diſſoluble in oil. 
To theſe two ſome add à third anomalous kind, viz. thoſe 
ſoluble with much difficulty; either in water or oil. | 
Among the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gum anime, 


arabic, gutta, adraganth,, ammoniac, aſla fœtida, bdellium, 


balm, benzoin, camphor, copal, elemy, frankincenſe, eu- 


phorbium, galbanum, lacca, manna, res olibanum, ſa- 

gapenum, ſanguis draconis, ſarcocolla, ſtacte, ſtorax, taca- 
mahaca, turpentine. See each deſcribed under its proper 
article. 


Tbeophraſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, perfortn- 


ed per lachrymas, by means of the gum or reſin; but Agri- 


cola takes this to be only practicable where there are ſeeds in 


gum. | 


| Gum anime, is a reſinous juice ouzing from * by the Por- 


tugueſe called courbari, growing in divers parts of America. 
This Gum is very hard and tranſparent, of an agreeable ſmell, 


not unlike: amber : it neither diſſolves in water nor oil, and 


conſequently is not properly accounted a gam. In lieu of this, 
they frequently ſubſtitute co len ee | 


G u- arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Saracenaic, | Babylenic, and 


Acanthine, from the places, or the tree, which produce it, is 

the juice of a little tree ing in Egypt, of the Caſſia kind, 

called in Latin Acacia vera. It is very tranſparent, glutinous 

upon the tongue, almoſt-infipid to the taſte, and twiiſted ſome 

what in manner of a worm. att een 63: * 

It is eſteemed. good to incraſſate, to ſtop the pores; blunt the 
| | points 
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points df too pungent medicines, and temper the acrimony of 


the trachea, in coughs, c. 
UM-gutta, or gutta-gamba, or ghitta gemou, popularly gam- 


- boge, is a refinous gum brought from the kingdom of Siam, 


G 


G 


Sc. in large pieces faſhioned not unlike ſaucidges, hard, brit- 
tle, and very yellow, 

It ouzes from inciſions made in a kind of prickly ſhrub, 
which climbs up the neighbouring trees. It purges violently 
both upwards and downwards, and is particularly uſed in 
dropſies, the itch, &c. but it is dangerous.---It ſerves alſo to 
make a yellow colour, for painting in miniature. See MIxI- 
ATURE, | 

UM-/enega, or ſeneca, is the gum ordinarily ſold by the drug- 
gifts for gum-arabic, which it reſembles very nearly, both as 
to form and virtue : it is cither white, bordering on yellow, 
or of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, &c. It ouzes out of 
a prickly ſhrub common enough in Africa, The gum is 
brought to us from Senegal, whence its name. 

UM, among gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit-trees, of 
the ſtone kind, as peaches, plumbs, apricots, cherries, &c. 
Sce DISEASE, c. | 

The gum is a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corruption 
of the ſap, which extravaſates and hardens. It uſually begins 


on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpreads itſelf to the reſt. |} 


To avoid its ſpreading, M. Quintinie directs to cut off the 
morbid branch two or three Inches below the part affected. 
This gum is no more than a thick, diſtempered, viſcid juice, 
which not being able to make its way through the fibres of the 
body of the tree, to feed and ſupply them, is obliged, by 
the protruſion of other ſucceeding juice, to burſt its veſſels, 
which lie between the wood and bark, and to ouze out upon 
the bark. | 

When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of no re- 
medy : when it is only on one ſide of a bough, the gum muſt 
be taken off to the quick of it, ſome cow-dung clapped on 
the wound, and covered over with a linnen cloth, and tied 
down. | 


GUmM-water ; ſee the article WATER. 
GuMMI-re/ina, GUMMo-reſina, or Gu u-reſin, is a harden- 


ed juice of a middle nature between a gum and a refin, 
being both diffoluble in aqueous menſtruums like a gum ; 
and in oleaginous ones like a refin.--- Such are maſtic, cam- 
phor, ſtorax, &c. 

Some naturaliſts make a claſs of irregular gummo reſins, being 
ſuch as diflolve, though with difficulty, and not perfectly, 
both in aqueous and oleaginous liquors ; as bdellium, myrrh, 
Ec. 


GUN, a fire- arm, or weapon of offence, which forcibly diſ- 


charges a ball, ſhot, or.other offenſive matter, through a 
cylindrical barrel, by means of gun-powder. See GUN-Ppow- 
DER, FIRE-arm, BULLET, Oc. 

Gun is a general name, under which are included divers, or 


even moſt ſpecies of fire-arms.--- They may be divided into 


Great Guns, called by the general name cannon, make what 


great and ſmall, 


we alſo call ordnance, or artillery ; under which come the 
ſeveral ſorts of cannon, as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, Oc. 
culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, falcons, &c, See 


. ORDNANCE ; ſee alſo Cannon, CULVERIN, c. 
Small Guns include muskets, musketoons, carabines, blunder- 


buſſes, fowling-pieces, &c. See CARABINE, MusKET, 
FowLiNG-PIECE, &c. | 


- Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular Wea- 


B 
C 


Ghaſe of a GUN, 


pons charged with Gunpowder, that are excepted from the 

Denomination of Guns. See MorRTAR and PIs To. 
For the hiſtory and invention of guns, ſee CAN NON, and 
GuNrOw DER. | 

For the uſe and Application of guns, ſee GUNNERY. 

ed of a GUN, 

haſe Guns, © - CHASE guns. 
CHASE, 


| BED. 
Carriage of a GN, 1 CARRIAGE, 


GUNNERS, officers of the tower, and other garriſons, 


whoſe buſineſs is to manage and look after the ordnance 
mounted on the lines, and batteries, which are all fixed and 


ready with cartouches and ball, for ſervice, on the ſhorteſt 


warning. 


One or more of them are on duty day and night; they carry 


a field ſtaff, and a large powder horn in a ſtring over the left 
ſhoulder: in which equipage they march by the Guns. See 


ORDNANCE and TowER. : 


Maſter GUNNER of England, is an officer appointed to teach 

and inſtruct all ſuch as deſire to learn the art of gunnery, 
and to adminiſter to every ſcholar an oath; which, beſide the 
duty of allegiance, obliges him not to ſerve any foreign prince 


or ſtate without leave; nor to teach the art of gunnery to 


any, but ſuch as have taken the ſaid oath; and to certify to 


the maſter of the ordnance, the ſufficiency of any perſon 
recommended to be one of his majeſty's gunners. 
The gunner, Sir J. Moor obſerves, ſhould know his pieces, 


and their names, which are taken from the Height of the | 
| bore, the names of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, | 
how to tertiate his gun, and how to diſpart it, Sc. © See | 


Or DNANCE, TERTIATE, and GUNNERY, 


— 


. level; fee the article LEVEL. 

RY, the Art of ſhooting with | 

7. e. of charging, directing, and exploding bels fit tte 
the beſt advantage. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 16. fee alc 'G : 
and MoRTaAR. | Pars 
Gunnery is ſometimes conſidered as a part of the mij 
art, and ſometimes of pyrotechny. See WAR, and Py ; 
r echch : 2 
To the art of gunnery belongs the knowledge o 
and effect of Arun! Fey the dimenſions eas Ar 
proportions of the powder and ball they carry ; vr Boy 
methods of managing, charging, pointing, ſpunging my 


See GuN-POwDER, CHARGE, PoinTinG, Spy, 
Se. ; bh, 


17 
0. 


Some parts of gunnery are brought under mathemati 
ſideration, which, among mathematicians are called bf 
lutely by the name gunnery, viz. the method of eleyatir a 
raiſing the piece to any given angle, and of computin, o 
range; or of raiſing and directing it ſo, as it may hit a = 
or object propoſed, See PROJECTILE, N 5 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in this Part of gunnery, are the 
callipers, or gunners compaſſes, quadrant, and level; 4, 
methods of applying which ſee under the articles Cat, 
LEVEL, and QUADRANT. 
The line or path in which the bullet flies, whaterer d. 
rection or elevation the piece is in, is found to be the ſame 
with that of all other projectiles, viz. a parabola, See Pg. 
RABOLA, 

Hence, the particular laws obſerved in the motion or flight 
of the ball, its velocity, extent, &c. with the rules tor 
hitting objects, are delivered under the article Projec. 
TILE, 

Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the perſon who 
firſt taught any regular uſe of mortars, in the year 164, ; 
but all his knowledge was experimental and tentative ; he 
knew nothing of the curve the ſhot deſcribes in its paſſage, 
nor of the difference of range at different elevations, And 
moſt of the gunners and engineers employed about batteries, 
Sc. to this day go by no better rules; if the range does not 
hit right, they raiſe or lower the piece, till they bring it to a 
truth: and yet there are certain rules, founded on geometry, 
for all theſe things: moſt of which we owe to Gallileo, engi- 
—_ to the grand duke of Tuſcany, and his diſciple Torri- 
cellius. 

A ball or bomb going out of a piece, we find, never proceeds 
in a ſtreight line towards the place it is levelled at, but begins 
to riſe from its line of direction the moment it is out of the 
mouth of the piece.---This ſome account for thus : the grains 
of powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire firſt, preſs for- 
ward, by their precipitated motion, not only the ball, but 
likewiſe thoſe grains which follow the ball along the bottom 


cal con. 


were, the ball underneath, which becauſe of a neceſſary 
vent, has not the ſame diameter as the diameter of the bore : 
and ſo inſenſibly raiſe the ball towards the upper edge of the 
mouth of the piece, againſt which it fo rubs in going out, 
that pieces very much uſed, and whoſe metal is ſoft, are ob- 
ſerved to have a conſiderable canal there, gradually dug by 
the friction of balls. Thus the ball going from the cannon, 
as from the point of the parabola E, Tab. Fortif. fg. 10. 
raiſes itſelf, in its progreſs go the vertex G; after which it 
deſcends by a mixed motion. | | 
Ranges made from the elevation of forty-five degrees, are the 
greateſt : and thoſe made from elevations equally diſtant from 
forty-five degrees are equal; that is, a piece of cannon, or # 
mortar, levelled to the fortieth degree, will throw 3 ball, or 
bomb, the ſame diſtance, as when they are elevated to ” 
fiftieth degree, and as many at thirty as ſixty, and ſo 0 
others. 210 : : 
It has been ſhewn, that to find the different ranges of a piece 
of artillery in all elevations, we muſt, 1. Make a very 1 
experiment by firing off a piece of cannon, or mortar, 3 Ul 
angle well known, and meaſuring the range made, v 5 
the exactneſs poſſible; for by one experiment wel * 
may come at the knowledge of all others, in the following 
| To find a 8 of a piece, at any other elevation required, 
. 2 . ; - 
ſay, as the ſine of double the angle under which the — 
ment is made: is to the ſine of double the angle of nt: 
tion propoſed :: ſo is the range known by the expert” 
to the other required. | Fipbur and 
GUNPOWDER, a compoſition of falt-petre, iu : which 
chareoal mixed together, and uſually granula t vebe⸗ 
eaſily takes fire, and rarifies or expands with ge CITY) 
_ by means of its elaſtic force. See ELIAS 
REFACTION, &c, a 
It is to this powder we owe all the action, and —. 
ordnance, c. fo that the modern military — NANCE) 
Sc. depend* wholly "thereon. See Gun, VE 
_ ForTIFIcaTION, G. Virgil, 
The invention of gunpowder i aſcribed, by Polydore 4 
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Thevet ſays, the perſon here ſpoke of, was a monk of Fri- | 


med Conſtantine Anelzen : but Belleforet and 
—.— 9 with more probability, hold it to be Barthol- 
dus Schwartz, or the black: at leaſt it is affirmed, he firſt 
taught the uſe of it to the Venetians, in the year 1380, 
during the war with the Genoeſe ; and that it was firſt im- 
loyed in a place antiently called Fofſa Clodia, now Chioggia, 
: ainſt Laurence de Medicis; and that all Italy made com- 
Saints againſt it, as a manifeſt contravention. of fair war- 
oy what contradicts this account, and ſhews gunpowder of 
an older æta, is, that Peter Mexia, in his Various Readings, 
mentions, that the Moors being beſieged in 1343, by Alphon- 
ſus XI. king of Caſtile, diſcharged a ſort of iron mortars 
upon them, which made a noiſe like thunder: which is 
rogues ye by what Don Pedro, biſhop of Leon, relates in his 
chronicle of king Alphonſus, who reduced Toledo, viz. that 
in a ſea combat between the king of Tunis, and the Mooriſh 
king of Seville, above four hundred years ago, thoſe of Tunis 
had certain iron tuns or barrels, wherewith they threw thun- 
der-bolts of fire. . | 
Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpowder in 
the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France as early 
as the year 1338. See CAN NON. | 
To ſay no more, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of gun- 


oder one hundred and fifty years before Schwartz was born: 


that excellent fryar mentions the compoſition in exprels terms, 
in his treatiſe de Nullitate Magie, publiſhed at Oxford in 
1216. © You may raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure, 


« ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, - 


« which ſingly have no effect, but mixed together, and con- 
« fined in a cloſe place, cauſe a noiſe and exploſion greater 
< than that of a clap of thunder.“ | : 
Preparation of GUNpoWDER---There are divers compolitions 
of gunpowder, with reſpect to the proportions of the three 
ingredients, to be met withal in pyrotechnical writers : but 
the proceſs is much the ſame in all. 
The ſulphur and falt-petre being purified, and reduced to 
powder, are put, with the charcoal duſt, in a mortar, moi- 
ſtened with water or ſpirit of wine, or the like, and pounded 
twenty-four hours together: taking care to wet the mals 
from time to time, to prevent its taking fire : laſtly, ſquee- 
zing it through a ſieve, it is formed into little grains, or 
globules ; which being dried, the powder is compleat ; and 
the leaſt ſpark being ſtruck thereon from a ſteel and flint, the 
whole will be immediately inflamed, and burſt out with ex- 
treme violence. | 3 
The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part of 
the grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like tinder, 
the ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the former alſo 
breaks into flame ; and at the ſame time the contiguous grains 
undergo the ſame fate, Now it is known that falt-petre, 
when ignited, rarefies to a prodigious degree, See SALT- 
PETRE, and RAREFACTION. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton reaſons thus on the point: the charcoal and 
ſulphur in gunpowder, eaſily take fire, and kindle the nitre ; 


and the ſpirit of the nitre being thereby rarefied into vapour, | 


ruſhes out with an exploſion much after the manner that the 
vapour of water ruſhes out of an æolipile; the ſulphur alſo 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and augments the 
exploſion: add that the acid vapour of the ſulphur, namely, 
that which diſtils under a bell into oil of ſulphur, entring vio- 
lently into the fixt body of the nitre, lets looſe the ſpirit of 
the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, whereby the 
heat is farther augmented, and the fixt body of the nitre 
15 alſo rarefied into fume, and the exploſion thereby made 
more vehement and quick, | | | 
For if ſalt of tartar be mixed with gunpowder, and that mix- 
ture be warmed till it takes fire, the exploſion will be more 
violent and quick than that of gunpowder alone, which can- 
not proceed from any other cauſe than the action of the va- 
Pour of the gunpowder upon the ſalt of tartar, whereby that 
Halt is rarefied, See Pulvis FULMINANS. 
The exploſion of gunpowder ariſes, therefore, from the vio- 
lent action whereby all the mixture being quickly and vehe- 
mently heated, is rarefied and converted into fume and va- 
Pour; which vapour, by the violence of that action, be- 
ning ſo hot as to ſhine, appears in the form of flame. See 
IRE, | | 
M. de la Hire aſcribes all the force and effect of gunpowder, 
to the ſpring or elaſticity of the air incloſed in the ſeveral 
grains thereof, and in the intervals or ſpaces between the 
rw : the powder being kindled, ſets the ſprings of ſo many 
ittle parcels of air a playing, and dilates them all at once ; 
whence the effect; the powder itſelf only ſerving to light a 
fire which may put the air in action; after which the whole 
is done by the air alone. See AIR. 


Gunpowder is a commodity of ſuch conſequence, both in re- : 
ſpect of 


; ſpeculation, of war, and of commerce; (the conſump- 
tion thereof being incredible) that it will deſerve a more par- 
oY detail. To make gunpowder duly, then, regard is to 

had, that the falt-petre be pure, EP in fine large cryftals 
8 ſnootings; otherwiſe, it is to be purified, by taking away 


Ne LXXIII. 


. 


Vor I or common ſalt, and earthy parts, thus: diſſolys ten 


pounds of nitre, in a ſufficient quantity of fair water, ſettle, 
filtrate, and evaporate it in a glazed veſſel, to the diminution 
of half, or till a pellicle appear on it: the veſſel may then be 
taken off from the fire, and ſet in a cellar: in twenty-four 
hours the cryſtals will ſhoot, which ſeparate from the liquor; 
and after the like manner may the liquor be cryſtallized ſe- 
veral times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth: this done; put it 
into a kettle, and that on a furnace with a moderate fire, 
which gradually increaſe till it begins to ſmoke, evaporate, 
loſe its humidity, and grow very white: it muſt be kept con- 
tinually ſtirring with a ladle, for fear it ſhould return to its 
former figure, whereby its greaſineſs will be taken away; 
after that, ſo. much water is to be poured into the kettle as 
will cover the nitre ; and when it is diſſolved and reduced to 
the conſiſtency of a thick. liquor, it muſt be ſtirred with a 
ladle, without intermiſſion, till all the moiſture is again eva- 
porated, and it be reduced to a dry and white meal. 

The like 'regard is to be had to the ſulphur, chuſing that 
which is in huge lumps, clear, and perfectly yellow; not very 
hard, nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much ſhining ; 
and if, when ſet on the fire, it freely burns away all, leaving 
little or no reſident matter, it is a ſign of its goodneſs : fo 
likewiſe if it be preſſed between two iron plates that are hot 
enough to make it rung and in the running appear yellow, 
and that which remains of a reddiſh colour, it may be con- 
cluded to be fit for the purpoſe;---But in caſe the ſame be foul 
and impure, it may be purified in this manner; melt the ſul- 
phur in a large iron ladle, or pot, over a very gentle coal fire, 
well kindled, but not flaming ; then ſcum off all that riſes 


on the top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur ; take it preſently 


after from the fire, and train it through a double linnen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leiſure; fo will it be pure, the groſs filthy 
matter remaining behind in the cloth. _ 

For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, free from knots, well burnt, and 
cleaving, 

There are three kinds of powder, viz. cannon powder, mu- 
ket powder, and piſtol powder ; of each of theſe again there 
are two ſorts, a ſtronger, and a weaker ; all which differences 
ariſe only from the various proportions, 

The proportions are thus: in the ſtronger cannon potoder, to 
every hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty-five pounds of ſul- 
phur are generally allowed, with the ſame quantity of char- 
coal ; and in the weaker cannon powder, to every hundred 
pounds of ſalt- petre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, and twenty- 
four of charcoal. As for the ſtronger musket powder, an hun- 


dred pounds of ſalt- petre require eighteen pounds of ſulphur, 


and twenty of charcoal; and in the weaker there go to an 
hundred pounds of ſalt- petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen 
of charcoal. In the ſtronger piſtol founter, an hundred pounds 
of falt-petre require twelve of ſulphur, and fifteen of coal; 
whereas the weaker has an hundred pounds of falt-petre, only 
ten of ſulphur, but eighteen of charcoal, 

Other authors preſcribe other proportions : Semienowitz, for 


mortars, directs an hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty-five . 


of ſulphur, and as many of charcoal : for great guns, an hun- 
dred pounds of falt-petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen of 
charcoal : for muskets and piſtols, an hundred pounds of falt- 
tre, eight of ſulphur, and ten of charcoal, 
Miethius extols the proportion of one pound of falt-petre to 
three ounces of charcoal ; and two, or two and a quarter of 
ſulphur : than which, he affirms, no gunpowder can poſſibly 
be ſtronger. 


He adds, that the uſual praftice of making the gunpowder 


weaker for mortars, than guns, as in the example above, is 


without any foundation, and renders the expence needlefly 
much greater : for, whereas, to load a hrge mortar twenty- 


four pounds of common powder js required, and conſequent- 


ly to load it ten times, two hundred and forty pounds ; he 
RR by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had by 
one hundred and eighty pounds of the ſtrong powder. 


As to the proceſs of making the GuNPOwDER.---All the ingre- 


dients are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened with 
fair water, or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or with water and 
ſpirit of wine mixed together, or urine, which is uſual : af- 
terwards all muſt be well beat for the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours at leaſt, and then granulated after the following man- 
ner: a ſieve is to be prepared with a bottom of thick parch- 
ment made full of round holes, and the former beaten mats 


, moiſtened before-hand with twenty ounces of ſpirit of wine, 


twelve of ſpirit of wine vinegar, thirteen of ſpirit of nitre, 
two of ſpirit of fal armoniac, and one ounce of camphire 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine: and let all theſe be mingled to- 
gether, Otherwiſe, take forty ounces of brandy, and one of 
camphire, and let them be mixed and diſſolved for the ſaid 
purpoſe : when the whole compound is made up into balls as 
big as eggs, put them into the ſieve, and with them a wooden 

; which move up and down about the ſieve; fo that it 
may break the balls of powder, and make it paſs through the 


little holes in corns. | 


For greater quantities, mills are ufually provided, by means 


of which, more work may be performed in one day, than © 
man can do in an hundred, See M1LL, 1 
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Gunpowder may alſo be made of ſeveral colours, but the black | 


is the moſt ſerviceable of any; } 
To make white powder. proceed thus.---Take ten pounds of ſalt- 
petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-duſt of elder, or 
the like wood, powdered fine; mix them together, and uſe 
the former method.---Or thus, with ten pounds of nitre, and 
a pound and a half of ſulphur dried and finely powdered, mix 
two pounds of ſaw-duſt, Cc. or, inſtead of that, rotten 
wood dried and powdered, with two pounds and three ounces 
of ſalt of tartar 3 whereof make powder to be kept cloſe 
from the air. | lo a 
It is alſo to be noted, that in making piſtol powder, if you 
would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred 
while in the mortar, and moiſtened with water diſtilled from 
orange or lemon peels in an alembic, and then 'beaten for 
twenty hours, as aforeſaid, | 


Corn powder is of ſo much greater force than when in duſt or 


meal, that it is concluded, the larger grains are ſtronger than 
the ſmaller : for which reaſon, cannon powder is granulated 
larger than other powders; and therefore Jour in loading 
ſhould not be beat home into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the 
grains. There are three ways to prove the goodneſs of gun- 
powder, 1. By fight ; for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, 
or has too much charcoal in it; ſo alſo if rubbed upon white 
paper, it blackens it more than good powder does: but if it 
be a kind of azure colour, ſomewhat inclining to red, it is 
a ſign of good powder. 2. By touching : for if in cruſhing 
it with your fingers ends, the grains break eaſily and turn in- 
to duſt, without feeling hard, it has too much coal in it ; or 
if, in preſſing under your fingers upon a ſmooth hard board, 
' ſome grains feel harder than the reſt, or, as it were, dent 
your fingers ends, the ſulphur is not well mixed with the nitre, 
and the powder is naught. 3. By burning, wherein little 


heaps of powder are laid upon white paper three inches or |. 


more aſunder, and one of them fired ; which, if it only fires 
all away, and that ſuddenly, and almoſt imperceptibly, with- 
out firing the reſt, and make a ſmall thundering noiſe, and a 
white ſmoke riſes in the air almoſt like a circle, the powder 
is good; if it leaves black marks, it has too much coal, or 
is not well burnt: if it leaves a greaſineſs, the ſulphur or nitre 
are not well cleanſed or ordered. Again, if two or three 
corns be laid on paper an inch diſtant, and fire be put to one 
of them, and they all fire at once, leaving no ſign behind, 
but a white ſmoaky colour in the place, and the paper not 
touched, the powder is good. So allo if fired in a man's hand, 
and it burns not : but if black knots appear, which burn 


downwards in the place where proof was made, after firing, 


it is not ſtrong enough, but wants nitre, 
To recover damaged powder, the method of the powder mer- 
chants is to put part of the powder on a ſailcloth, to which 
they add an equal weight of what is really good ; and with 
a ſhovel mingle it well together, dry it in the ſun, and barrel 
it up, keeping it in a dry and proper place, 

Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it 
with vinegar, water, urine, or brandy ; then they beat it 
fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of powder, add an ounce, 
an ounce and half, or two ounces (according as it is decayed) 
of melted falt-petre ; afterwards theſe ingredients are to be 
moiſtened and mixed well, ſo that nothing can be diſcerned 
in the compoſition ; which may be known by cutting the 
maſs, and then they granulate as aforeſaid, 

In caſe the powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the only way 
is to extract the ſalt-petre with water, according to the uſual 
manner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryftallizing ; 
and then with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up 
a-new again, | 
GUN-SHOT wounds ; ſee the article Wouxp. 
GUNTER'S-LINE, called alſo line of lines, and line of num- 
bers, is a graduated line uſually placed on ſcales, rules, ſec- 
tors, &c, See SCALE, RULE, &c. 


This line is only the logarithms transferred upon a ruler, from 


the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame purpoſes, inſtru- 
mentally, as the logarithms themſelves do arithmetically,--- 
What the logarithms do by addition and ſubt raction, is done 
in this line by turning a pair of compaſles this way and that, 
See LOGARITHM, | 
This line has been contrived various ways, for the advantage 
of having it as long as poſlible.---As, firſt, on the two-foot 
ruler, contrived by Edmund Gunter, and called Gunter”s 
ſcale; whence alſo the line itſelf took its popular denomi- 
nation Gunter's line. See GUNTER's ſcale. ev 
After this, Wingate doubled the line; or laid it together, ſo 
as one might either work right on, or a-croſs. Then it was 


projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to flide by the 


fame author: and laſtly, projected in a kind of ſpiral, by 

Brown. - 

The method of uſing or applying it, is much the fame in all; 

except that in Gunter's and Wingate's way, 'common com- 

paſſes are uſed ; in Oughtred's and Brown's, flat compaſſes, 

or an opening index; and in the liding rules, no compaſles 

at all. See SLIDING-RULE, | | 

Deſcription of GUNTER's line. The line is uſually divided 
into an hundred parts, whereof every tenth is numbered, be- 


einning with 1 and ending with 10: fo that if the farſt great | 


ſeveral times 


5 Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in iwer c prop®r” 
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diviſion 1, ſignify one tenth of any whole nu 
teger, the next, 2, will ſignify two tenths; 3 — 8 & 
c. and the intermediate diviſions ſo many Toodth ths, 
the ſame integer, or tenths of one of the former ar 
numbers greater than 10, the ſub-divifions muſt ſignify ; 12 
pers, and the greater diviſions 10 integers, ſo that a 
ine will expreſs 100 integers ; and if you would have Nin 
more, then the ſub-diviſions to be each 10 integers 57 
Kent diviſions 100, ſo that the whole be 1000; and afte _— 
me manner, may it be extended to 10000, by makin 
ſubdiviſion 10. N * 
A whole number, under four figures, being given, 
on the line of numbers that repreſents the ſame, K for the 
firſt figure of the number among the large figured dibifon 
this leads you to the firſt figure of your number, Fort, 
ſecond, count ſo many tenths from that diviſion forward; 
that ſecond figure amounts to, For the third figure, c; ” 
from the laſt tenth ſo many centeſms as the third figure * 
tains: and fo for the fourth figure, count from the laft = 
teſm ſo many thouſands as the fourth figure has units 1 
in value; that will be the point where the number Propouri 
ed is, on the line of numbers. JR : 
For an example, To find the point repreſenting the num 
ber 1728, for 1000 take the firſt grand diviſion make 
1 on the line; then for 7 reckon ſeven tenths forward 
this is 700; for 2, reckon two centeſms from the ſeyenth 
tenth, 20; and for 8, eſtimate the following centeſm to be 
divided into 10 parts, if it be not expreſſed, Which in 
lines of ordinary length cannot be done; and 8 of that ſup- 
poſed 10 parts, is the preciſe point for 1728, the num. 
ber propoſed to be found; and the like of any other num- 


8 | 
To find a fraction, conſider that the line properly only ex. 
preſſes decimal fractions, as thus, 18, or +86, or:;ce, and 

nearer the rule cannot well come than as one inch: one 
tenth, one hundred, or one thouſand part of an inch: ſo that 
for other fractions, as quarters, half quarters, Ec. you muſt 

either eſtimate them as near as you can reaſonably, or elſe 
reduce them into decimals. 

Uſe of GUNTER'sS-LINE, 19 Two numbers being given, to find 
a third geometrically proportional to them ; and to three a fourth 
number, to four a fifth, &c.---Extend the compaſſes on the 
line from one number to another ; then that extent applied 
upwards or downwards, as you would. either increaſe or 
diminiſh the number from either of the numbers, the move- 
able point will fall on the third proportional number re- 
quired. Again, the ſame extent applied the ſame way 
from the third, will give a fourth; and from the fourth a 
fifth, Ge. . 
For example: let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propoſed to 
find a third eee Sc. to them; extend the com- 
paſſes on the part of the line of numbers, from 2 to 4; 
which done, and the ſame extent being applied upwards from 
4, the moveable point will fall on 8, the third proportional 
required; and from 8 it will reach to 16, the fourth pro- 
portional; and from 16 to 32, the fifth, c. Contrariwiſe, 
if you would diminiſh, as from 4 to 2, the moveable point 
will = on 1, and from 1 to 18, or . 5; and from .5 to 
25, Ce. 

But, generally, in this, and moſt other works, make uſe of 
the ſmall diviſions in the middle of the line; that you may 
the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers you make 
uſe of; for how much you miſs-in ſetting the compalls to 
the firſt and ſecond term, fo much the more you will err in 
the fourth; therefore the middle part will be moſt uſeful, 
For example; as 8 to 11, ſo is 12 to 16, .50, if you ima- 
gine one integer to be divided but into 10 parts, as they are 
on the line on a two foot rule. 

29 One number being given to be multiplied by another, t. find 
the produt?.---Extend the compaſſes from 1 to the multipli- 
cator ; and the ſame extent applied the ſame way from the 
multiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on the pro- 
duct: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5 ertending 
the compaſles from 1 to 5, the fame extent reach from 
6 to 30, the product ſought. 

39 One number being given to be divided by another, to find the qu 
tient,---Extend the compaſſes from the diviſor, e. gr. 25» to I, 

and the ſame extent will reach from the dividend 2. gr. 15 
to the quotient 303 or extend the compaſſes from the div 
to the dividend, the ſame extent will reach the fame Wi 
from 1 to the quotient, _ | 

4% Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in diref x, gg 
Extend the compaſſes from the firſt number, ſuppo 7: 

the ſecond, v. g. 14: that done, the fame extent apf 
ſame way from the third, 22, will reach to the 
portional ſought, viz. 44. F 


. tion.---Extend the compaſſes from the firſt of the given _ 

- bers, ſuppoſe 60, to the ſecond of the ſame _—_ Th 
viz. 30; if that diſtance be applied from the thir 1 25. 
backwards, 5, it will reach to the fourth number ſought, 2. 


| 


. * *(- 

6® Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in duplicate of he 
-tion.---If the denominations of the firſt and ow terms . 
3 the compaſſes from the firſt term te dne ſecood ot 


to find the point | 


of the ſame denomination : this done, that extent being ap- 


plied twice the ſame way from the third term, the moveable 

int will fall on the fourth term required. E. gr. the area 
of a circle, whoſe diameter is 14, being 154, what will the 
content of a circle be, whoſe diameter is 28 ; applying that 
extent the ſame way from 154 twice, the moveable point 
will fall on 616, the fourth proportional or area ſought. 

7⁰ To find -a mean proportional between two given numbers.—- 
Riſſect the diſtance between the given numbers, the point of 
biſſetion will fall on the mean proportional ſought, Thus 
the quotient of the two extremes divided by one another, ex- 
tremes being 8 and 32, the middle point between them will 
be found 16. 27 ER® 

ge Ty find two mean proportionals between two given lines, ---- 
Triſſect the ſpace between the two given extremes; the two 

ints of triſſection will give the two means required. Thus 
if 8 and 27 be the two given extremes, the two means will 
be found 12 and 18. 

g To find the ſquare root of any number undo 1000000.--- The 
ſquare root of a number is always a mean proportion between 
1, and the number whoſe root is required; yet with this ge- 
neral caution, that if the figures of the number be even, 
that is, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. then you muſt look for the 
unit at the beginning of the line, and the number in the ſe- 
cond part or radius, and the root in the firſt part; or rather 
reckon 10 at the end to be unity; and then both root and 
ſquare will fall backwards towards the middle in the ſecond 
length or part of the line. If they be odd, the middle 1 
will be moſt convenient to be counted unity, and both root 
and ſquare will be found from thence forwards towards 10.--- 
On this principle the ſquare root of q will be found to be 3 ; 
the ſquare root of 64, to be 8, Cc. | 

109 To find the cube root of any number under 1000000000. --- 
The cube root is always the firſt of two mean proportionals 
between 1 and the number given, and therefore to be found by 
triſſecting the ſpace between them. Thus the cube root of 


1728 will be found 12 ; the root of 17280, nearly 26; the 


root of 172800 almoſt 56. 

Tho' the point on the line repreſenting all the ſquare numbers 
is in one place, yet by altering the unit, it produces various 
points and numbers for their reſpecti ve roots The rule to 


find this, is to put dots, or ſuppoſe them put over the firſt 


figure to the left hand, the fourth figure, the ſeventh, and 
the tenth : if then the laſt dot on the left hand falls on the laſt 


figure, as it does in 1728, the unit muſt be placed at 1 in the 


middle of the line, and the root, the ſquare, and the cube, 
will all fall forwards towards the end of the line. 

If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in 17280, the unit muſt be 
placed at 1 in the beginning of the line, and the cube in the 
ſecond length; or the unit may be placed at 10 at the end of 


the line ; and then the root, the ſquare, and cube, will all fall 


backwards, and be found in the ſecond part, between the 
middle and the end of the line.--- Thus will the cube root 
of 8 be found 2 ; that of 27, 3; that of 64, 4; that of 
T25, 5; that of 216, 6, Sc. | 
For particular uſes of Gunter's- line, in the meaſuring of tim- 
ber, gauging of veſſels, Cc. See SLIACING-RULE, 
or other uſes in geometry, trigonometry, &c. See SECTOR 
and GUNTER's-SCALE. | 
GUNTER's-QUADRANT, is a quadrant made of wood, braſs, 
or the like ; being a kind of ſtereographic projection on the 
plane of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the poles : 
fo that the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, are arches of cir- 
cles, but the hour-circles all curves, drawn by means of ſeveral 
altitudes of the ſun, for ſome particular latitude every day in 
the year, See STEREOGRAPHIC and PROJECTION. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is to find the hour of the day, the 
ſun's azimuth, &c. and other common problems of the globe ; 
as alſo to take the altitude of an object in degrees. | 
dee its deſcription and uſe more at large under the article 
unter's- QUADRANT, _* | 
GUNTER's-SCALE, alſo called by navigators abſolutely the 
unter, is a large plain ſcale, with divers lines thereon ; of 
great uſe in working queſtions in navigation, &c, See SCALE 
and SAILING, f 
On one ſide the ſcale, repreſented Tab. Trigonom. fig. 35. are 
the line of numbers, marked numbers; the line of artificial 
lines, marked fines ; the line of artificial tangents, marked 
tangents ; the line of artificial verſed fines; marked V. S. 
the artificial ſines of the rhumb, marked S. R. the artificial 
tangents of the rhumbs, marked 7. R. the meridian line in 


E chart, marked Merid. and equal parts, marked 


To which, on the ſhorter ſcales of a foot long, are uſually 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations of meridians. 
On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines uſually found on a 
Plain ſcale. See PLAlx SCALE... 


he lines of artificial ſines, tangents, and -numbers, are fo 
tted on this ſcale, that by means of a pair of compaſles, any 


probleme whether in right lined or ſpherical th. nqygoae & | 


may be ſolved very expeditiouſly, and with tolerable + 
nels; whence the inſtrument becomes extremely uſeful in all 


Vigation, dialling, aſtronomy. See Tx1GoN0METRY, &c, 


Parts of mathematics where eg is concerned; as na- 


| 


The fame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers to 
ſlide by each other; hence called fiding-gunters 3 fo as to be 
uſed without compaſſes ; but he that underſtands how to uſe 


them with, may, by what we have ſaid of Everard's and Cog- 
geſhall's liding-rules, uſe them without. See SLIDING-7/e. 


Uſe of GuNTER's ſcale.--- 19 The baſe of a right-lined right- 


angled triangle being given, Zo miles, and the oppoſite angle 
thereto 26 degrees; to find the length of the hypotheniſe.— The 
trigonometrical canon or proportion is thus.--- As the fine of 
the angle, 26 degrees, is to the baſe 3o miles, ſo is radius to 
the length of the hypothenuſe.---Set one foot of the compaſles, 
therefore, on the 26th degree of the line of the fines ; and 
extend the other to 3o on the line of numbers, and the com- 
paſſes remaining thus opened, ſet one foot on go degrees, or 
the end of the line of fines, and extend the other on the line 
of numbers: this will give 68 miles and a half, for the length 
of the hypothenuſe ſought. 


20 The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, 25 miles, 


and the perpendicular 15 ; to find the angle oppoſite to the per- 
pendicular,---As the baſe 25 miles is to the perpendicular 15 
miles, ſo is radius to the tangtnt of the angle ſought.--- Ex- 
tend the compaſſes then on the line of numbers, from 15 the 
perpendicular given, to 25 the baſe given ; and the ſame extent 
will reach the contrary way on the line of tangents, from 45 
degrees, to 31 degrees, the angle ſought. 


30 The baſe of a richt-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 20 


miles, and the angle oppoſite to the perpendicular 50 degrees, to 
find the perpendicular,---As radius is to the tangent of the giv- 
en angle 50 degrees, ſo is the baſe 20 miles to the perpendicular 
ſought.- Extend the compaſſes then on the line of tangents, 
from the tangent of 45 degrees to the tangent of 50 degrees, 
and the ſame extent will reach on the line of numbers the 
contrary way, from the given baſe 20 miles, to the required 
perpendicular 233 miles. 

Note, the extent of the line of numbers is here taken from 


20 to 231 forwards ; that the tangent of 50 degrees may be 


as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its complement: 
40 degrees wants of 45 degrees. | 


4* The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 35 


miles, and the perpendicular 48 miles; to find the angle oppo- 
ſite to the perpendicular. | 

As the baſe 35 miles is to the perpendicular 48 miles, ſo is 
radius to the tangent of the angle ſought.---Extend the com- 
paſſes from 35 on the line of numbers, to 48 ; the ſame ex- 
tent will reach the contrary way on the line of tangents, 
from the tangent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 36 deg. 5 min. 
or 53 deg. 55 min,---To know which of thoſe angles the an- 
gle ſought is equal to, conſider that the perpendicular of the 
triangle being greater than the bafe, and both the angles oppo- 
ſite to the perpendicular, and the baſe, making go deg. the 
angle oppoſite to the perpendicular will be greater than the 
angle oppoſite to the baſe ; and conſequently the angle 53 deg, 
55 min, will be the angle ſought. - 


® The hypothenuſe of a right angled ſpherical triangle being given, 


ſuppoſe 60 degrees, and one of the ſides 20 degrees, to find the 
angle oppoſite to that fide,---As the fine of the hypothenuſe 
60 deg. is to radius, ſo is the fine of the given ſide 20 deg. 
to the ſine of the angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes on the 
line of fines, from 60 deg. to the radius, or go deg. and the 
ſame extent will reach on the line of fines the ſame way, 
from 20 deg. the given ſide, to 23 deg. 10 min. the quantity 
of the angle ſought. 


69 The courſe and diſtance of a ſhip being given, to find the diffe- 


rence of latitude and departure.--- Suppoſe a ſhip fails from the 
latitude of 50 deg. 10 min. north, S. S. W. 48.5 miles: as 
radius is to the diſtance failed 48.5 miles, ſo is the fine of 


the courſe, which is two points, or the ſecond rhumb, from 


the meridian, to the departure.---Extend the compaſſes from 
8 on the artificial fine rhumb-line, to 48.5 on the line of 
numbers; the, ſame extent will reach the fame way from the 
ſecond rhumb, on the line of artificial ſines of the rhumbs, ta 
the departure weſting 18.6 miles, 

Again, as radius is to the diſtance failed 48.5 miles, ſo is the 
coline of the courſe 67 deg. 30 min. to the difference of lati- 
tude. Extend your compaſſes from the radius, on the line 
of fines, to 48.5 miles on the line of numbers ; the ſame ex- 
ed will reach the ſame way, from 67 deg. 30 min, on the 
line of ſines, to 4.4.8 on the line of numbers; which conver- 
ted into degrees, by allowing 60 miles to a degree; and ſubtrac- 
ting from the given north latitude 50 deg. 10 min, leaves the 
remainder 49 deg. 25 min. the preſent latitude. 


72 The difference Fl latitude and departure from the meridian 
nd 


being given; to find the courſe and diſtance.— A ſhip from the 
latitude 59 deg. north, fails norch-eaſtward till ſhe has altered 
her latitude 1 deg, 10 min. or 70 miles, and is departed from 
the meridian 57.5 miles, to find the courſe and diſtance,---- 


As the difference of latitude 70 miles is to radius, ſo is the de- 


parrure 57.5 miles to the tangent of the courfe 39 deg. 20 
min. or three points and a half from the meridian,--- Extend 
the compaſſes from the fourth rhumb, on the line of artificial 
tangents of the rhumbs, to 70 miles on the line of numbers, 
the ſame extent will reach from 57.5 on the line of num- 
bers, to the third rhumb and a half on the line of artificial 
tangents of the rhumbs, | 

© Again: 
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Again ; as the ſine of the courſe 39 deg. 20 min. is to the | GuTT# in articheRture, are ornaments in form of lit). 
uſed in the plafond of the doric cornice, or on the — 
underneath the triglyphs; repreſenting a ſort of dr * , 
uſually fix in Numbers, ---See Tab. Archit. fig. 28 R TT bells; 
Tee alſo TRIGLYPH, . and; 
They are ſometimes alſo called lachryme, tears : 
pane, or campanulee, bells, Leon Baptiſta Albers * 


nails. 


departure 57.5 miles; ſo is the radius to the diſtance go.6 
miles. Extend the compaſſes from the third rhumb and a 
half, on the artificial fines of the rhumbs, to 57.5 miles on 
the line of numbers ; that extent will reach from the ſine of 
the eighth rhumb, on the ſines of the rhumbs, to 90.6 miles 
on the line of numbers, 

8* Three ſides of an oblique ſpherical triangle being given, to find 


GYM 


cones, 
Itrave 


nd can. 
calls them 


the angle oppoſite to the greateſt.---Suppoſe the ſide A B, fig. 36. | GUTTA-SERENA, is a diſeaſe of the eyes, bein 


be 40 deg. the fide B C 60 deg. and the fide AC 96 deg. to 
find the angle ABC. Add the three ſides together, and 
from half the ſum ſubtract the greater ſide A C, and note 
the remainder : thus, e. gr. the Sum will be 196 deg, half of 
which is 98 deg. from which ſubtracting 96 deg. the remain- 
der is 2 deg. | 
Then extend the compaſſes from the ſine of go deg. to that 
of the ſide AB 40 deg. and applying this extent to the fine 
of the other ſide B C 60 deg. you will find it reach to a fourth 
fine 34 deg. 

Again; from this fourth ſine extend the compaſſes to the ſine 
of half the ſum, i. e. the ſine of 72 deg. the complement of 
98 deg. to 180; this ſecond extent will reach from the ſine 
of the difference 2 deg. to the ſine of 3 deg. 24 min. againſt 
which, on the verſed ſines, ſtands 151 deg. 50 min. the quan- 


the retina, occaſioned by the veſſels thereof 
diſtended with blood. n | of being two much 


The gutta ſerena is one of the moſt dangerous and | 
of all the diſeaſegof the eyes. The = accondia 1 
cairn, muſt be attempted with mercurials, and even filirat 
= wa decoctions of guaiacum, — 
e Muſcæ volitantes are a pathognomonic ſign of ; 
gutta-ſerena, The Greeks call it —— See Aua 


ROSIS, 


8 of ſight, without any apparent fault or 10, tire 
the part, excepting that the pupil looks ſome 
blacker than before. See Eve « Ee. What larger and 


diſorder of 


Its cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a compreſſion or obſtr,,q: | 

optic nerves, which prevents the due flux of 5 the 

rits into the retina, Pitcairn aſcribes it to an indifpoſte, f 
a 0 


g to Pit. 


GUSSET, in heraldry, one of the abatements of honour; | GUTTERS, in building, a kind of canals in the roofs of 


appropriated to laſcivious, effeminate, or wanton perſons, --- 
It is formed of a line drawn from the dexter, or ſiniſter an- 


buildings, ſerving to drain, receive, and ; 
waters, See Roor. a n 


gle of the chief, and deſcending diagonally to the chief point ; | GUT TER tyles ; ſee the article TyLxE. 
from whence another line falls perpendicularly upon the baſe: | GUT TURAL letters, are thoſe pronounced, or formed 20 
3 


as repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. 65. 

GUST ; ſee TasTE and Gos. G 

GusT#, is uſed by Bracton and other ancient writers, for a 
ſtranger, or gueſt, who lodges with a perſon the ſecond night. 
See UNCUTH, 

* In the laws of St. Edward, publiſhed by Lambard, the word 
is writren gef. 

GUSTATION ; fee the article TAsTIx G. 

GUSTO grand; ſee the article GRAND. 

GUTTA, a Latin term for what in Engliſh we call drop. See 
Da oP, 

Gurræ Anglicane, Engliſh drops, volatile Engliſh drops, or 
Goddard's drops, is a medicinal liquor prepared from divers 
ingredients ; of ſovereign efficacy againſt coagulations of the 
blood, malignant fevers, and particularly the ſmall-pox, ob- 
ſtructions, epilepſies, drouſy diſeaſes, vapours, &c. 

The inventor of theſe celebrated drops was Dr. Goddard, a 
phyſician of London. The ſecret of their compoſition was 
purchaſed by King Charles II. at the price of 5000 J. ſterl. 
whence denominated gutte Anglicane. | 
This coffly receipt, we ſhall here gratify the reader withal, 
3 meilleure marche : * Take five pounds of human cranium 
'« of a perſon hanged, or dead of ſome violent death, two 
« pounds of dried vipers, two pounds of hart's horn, and 
« two of ivory; mince the whole ſmall, put it in two or 
< three retorts, and diſtil it in a reverberatory furnace, with 
* the ſame precautions as are ordinarily uſed in diſtilling 
4 hart's-horn and vipers, to extract their volatile ſalt. When 
<« the veſſels or receivers are cold, unlute them, and ſhake 
< them well, in order to looſen the volatile ſalt from the ſides 
« of the veſſels. Pour the whole into a large glaſs cucur- 
bite, and filtrate it through a brown paper, in order to 
<« ſeparate the oil, which is here uſeleſs : put the filtrated 
„liquor in a glaſs retort, with a ſand heat, and fit a glaſs 
< retort thereto, as a recipient : take care all things be well 
4 luted, and make a cohobation of the ſaid matters at three 
<< times. But, by the way, add all the ſalt before ſeparated 
< from the receivers; and after the ſaid three cohobations, 
<< unlute the retorts, and pour the whole into a matraſs with 
<< a long neck, to which fit a ſuitable capital, and a receiver; 
<< lute all the joinings on each ſide with a wet bladder, and 
<< ſet the Veſſel in a ſand heat: by this means, the volatile ſalt 
<< will be ſublimed, and ſtick to the capital, and upper part 
<« of the matraſs. Continue the fire till ſpirit enough hath 
© rofe to fuſe and diſſolve the ſalt which aroſe firſt : then 
< take all the fire out of the furnace, that the diſtillation 
<< may proceed no further; which is a circumſtance of the 
<< laſt importance; without which the medicine would be 
„ weakened by two much phlegm.” Biet, in Mem. de Trev. 
an. 1713. 
As Al 2 doſe of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or 
eight drops, increaſing, by degrees, to forty or fifty, on 
3 occaſions, as in apoplexies, legarthies, weakneſſes, 
c. 
The real compoſition of the guttæ, however, is ſomewhat 
controverted. Dr. Lifter aſſures us, that he had the ſecret 
communicated to him by king Charles TI. and that it is no 
other than the volatile ſpirit of raw ſilk rectified with oil of 
cinnamon, or other effential oil, See SILK. 
The ſame author aſſures us, he had found by experlence that 
the guttæ Anglicanæ were not in any reſpect preferable to the 
common violate ſpirits of hart's-horn and ſal ammomiac, ex- 
cept that the ſmell is more ſupportable, -+- Mem. de. P Acad. 
des Scienc. an. 1700, | | | 


A 


** 


A 


it were, in the throat. See LETTER. 
Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowels in our language, into la- 
bial, palatine, and guttural ; according to the three ſeveral 
degrees of opening of the mouth to prononnce them 
middle, and leſs. On this footing he makes three gut- 
tural vowels, and three labial, and as many palatines, See 
VowEL, 

GUTTUS, a Latin term uſed among antiquaries, for a fort of 


vaſe uſed in the Roman ſacrifices, to take the wine and 

ſprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. See 

SACRIFICE. 

Viginere on T. Livey, gives the figure of the guttus, as re- 
reſented on divers medals and other antient monuments, 


GUTTY, or GuTT#', in heraldry, is when a thing is re- | 


122 as charged or ſpringled with drops. 

n blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, 

of fable, of gules, &c. * my 
Some authors will have red drops called gutty de ſang, or drops 
of blood; black ones, gutty de poix, of pitch; white, gu- 


ty d'eau, of water, O&c, 
GU x's hoſpital ſee the article HospiTAL, 
GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguin, or murray co- 


lour, 


GYMNASIARCH *, GYMNASIARCHA, in antiquity, 


the Maſter or director of a gymnaſium. See GTMNA- 
SIUM. 

* The word is Greek, Tv gyaoragys, compounded of Tutuaclur, 

and apy, government. 

The Greeks did not rank the gymnaſiarcha among the num- 
ber of magiſtrates ; though his office was of great conſidera- 
tion, as having the care of all their youth, were 
to him to be formed to exerciſes of the bod x. 
He had two principal officers under him, to affiſt him in the 
government of the gymnaſium : the firſt named March, and 
the ſecond gymnaſſa. The former was maſter of the athletz, 
and preſided over the wreſtling. See XYSTARCH, ATHLE- 
TA, Cc. The latter had the direction of all the other ex” 
erciſes ; taking care they were performed in due time an 
manner; that they were not too ſevere ; that the you at- 
temped nothing beyond their ſtrength; and that nothing were 
done that might be injurious to their health, 
Theſe had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or ſervants under them, 
ke the ſervice and inſtruction of the youth committed to 

em. 


GYMNASIUM *, a place fitted for performing exerciſes of 


the body, See GY MNASTICKS, 3 . 
* The word is Greek, To Hes, formed of 90 g Mme? 
by reaſon they anciently put off their cloaths, to Pra 955 
the more freedom. IP q oftined 
Among the ancients, gymnaſium, was a public edifice , 
for exerciſe, and where people wo taught, and regular 
diſciplined therein, under proper maſters. 
If we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anacharſfis, and 2 
de Orat. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firſt who had ur. he 


and among the Greeks the Lacedzmonians: after them 


Athenians ; from whom the Romans borrowed 2 5 
There were three principal gymnaſtums at Athens : Ariſtotle's 
demy, where Plato taught; the Scrum, noted for See 
lectures; and the yniſarges, allotted for the 
ACADEMY, and LYCEUM. _ the ancient 
Vitruvius deſcribes the ſtructure and form of a, be- 
gymnaſiums, lib. 5. c. 1 1.—- They were called gore Som 
cauſe the champions performed naked; and Pa afire, there: 
wreſtling, which was one of the moſt uſual bbb 


nlite 
deyer 
de ar 
10 fig 
Pep. 
if ? a; 
Dane 


GYM 


the Romans ſometimes alſo called them therme, becauſe the 
baths and bagnio's made a principal part thereof, See PA- 
IXS TRA, BATH, Ce. | 5 | | 

It appears that they did not perform their Exerciſes quite na- 


Led ſo early as the time of Homer, but always in drawers ; | 


: did not lay aſide before the thirty-ſecond olympiad, 
5 is ſaid A have been the firſt that introduced the 
raftice z for having been worſted by means of his drawers 
undoing, and entangling him, he threw: them quite aſide ; 
and the reſt afterwards imitated him, 


, 
The gymnafia contifted of ſeveral members or apartments. 


M, Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve, viz, 
19 The exterior portics's where the philoſophers, rhetoricians, 
mathematicians, phyſicians, and other virtuoſi, read public 
lectures, diſputed, and rehearſed their performances. 2% The 
ephebeum, where the youth aſſembled very early to learn their 
exerciſes in private, without any ſpectators. 39 The cory- 
ceum, apodyterion, or gymnaſterion, a kind of wardrobe where 
they ſtript, either to bathe or exerciſe, 4 The eleotheſtum, 
alipterion, Or unfFuarium, appointed for the unctions which 
either preceded or followed the uſe of the bath, wreſtling, 
pancratia, Sc. 5? The coniſterium, or coniſtra, in which 
they covered themſelves with ſand or duſt to dry up the oil, 
or ſweat. 6 The pale/tra properly ſo called, where they 
practiſed wreſtling, the pugilate, pancratia, and divers other 
exerciſes, 79 The ſperiſterium, or tennis court, reſerved 
for exerciſes wherein they uſed balls, 89 Large unpaved 
alleys, which comprehended the ſpace between the portico's 
and the walls wherewith the edifice was ſorrounded. 9 The 
„li, which were portico's for the wreſtlers, in winter or bad 
weather. 10% Other tis, or open alleys, allotted for ſum- 
mer and fine weather ; ſome of which were quite open, and 
others planted with trees. 11? The baths, conſiſting of 
ſeveral different apartments. See BATH. 12% The /tadium, a 
large ſpace of a ſemicircular form, covered with ſand, and 
ſurrounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. See STADIUM, 

For the adminiſtration of the gymnaſia, there were divers 


tte director and ſuperintendant of the whole. 2% The Har- 
cha, who preſided in the xyſtus or ſtadium, 3% The gym- 
14%, or maſter of the exerciſes, who underſtood their diffe- 
rent effects, and could accommodate them to the different 
complexions of the athletæ. 4% The pædotriba, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was mechanically to teach the exerciſes, without under- 
ſtanding their theory or uſe. Under theſe four offices were a 
number of ſubalterns, whoſe names diſtinguiſhed their diffe- 
rent functions. | 

For the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gynitaſia, they 
may be reduced to two claſſes, as they depend either on the 


or inſtruments, The former are chiefly of two kinds orche- 
ſtice, and palæſtrice. | 


the art of tumbling, 43% Spheriftice, or tennis, includin 
all the exerciſes with vile, r bal. 3 y 
The pallzfrice compriſed all exercifes under the detiomina- 
tion pale ra; as wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, hoplomachia, 
running, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe of the jave- 
(in, and that of the hoop, denominated by the Greeks , 
which conſiſted in rolling an iron hoop, five or ſix foot in 
diameter, beſet with iron rings, the noiſe of which appriſing 
the people to give way, afforded them alſo an amuſement, 
Both ſtrength and ſkill were requiſite in directing this hoop, 
which was to be driven with an iron rod. 

o theſe muſt alſo be added, the exerciſes belonging to the 
2 gymnaſtics : as 19 Walking. 2% Vociferation, or 
The tee 7 Holding one's breath. 

: e bodily exerciſes which depend on external agents, may 

reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, lit- 
ter, or other wheeled vehicle, rocking in beds, or cradles 
and ſometimes winging : to which may be added, the art of 


ſwimming Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fifty-five ſorts of 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, e 


YMNASTICKS, 


art, denotes 


ether tor defence, health, or diverſion; See GY a- 


GvuxAsTICE, of the GrMN AST 


= eymne/tic art is divided into three ſpecies, or branch 
Mary, medicinal, and athletic, or ſportive. 1 


"va modern writers have treated of this art, as Mereurialis, 
4 Mi 1 CImnaſtica ; Faber, in Agoniſtie. Joubert de m. 
A 5 2 de Sanit. tuend. Voſſius de Quatuor Aftih, 
105 ar, F curſius de Orcheftra ; Fuller in Medicina Gythhut- 
"ay = Burette in ſeveral diſſertations on the ancien 
Ay 0. >» Opveriſtics, Athletics, Wreſtling, Pugillate, Dif- | 


M. Burette has pi he hi cy 1 

* given the hiſtory of gymnaſtics in the Me- 

thi © 1 the Royal Atademy of Hrs Acorn to him, 
* dcoeval with the world, In reality, we can hardly | 
obe mankind to have ever been without exerciſes of the 

*h Which the defence of their perſons, the preſervation of 


> and even recreation, and mirth, would neceſfaril 
lad them to, See EXERCISE, 8 | f | 


officers ; the principal were, 12 The gymnaſtarcha, who was | 


action of the body alone, or as they require external agents, 


the art of performing exerciſes of the body, 1 


The orche/tice comprehended, 1 Dancing, 2 Cubiftice, or | rent ſorts of races, either on foot or horſeback, leaping, wreſt- 


ling, the exerciſe of the ſuſpended ball called coricus, chiro- 
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Vor. I. N® LIXXIII. | 


On the firſt eftabliſhment of ſociety, men, being appriſed 
of the neceſſity of military exerciſes for repelling the inſults 
of their neighbours, inſtituted games, and propoſed prizes, to 
animate their youth to combats of divers kinds. See Game. 
'And, as running, leaping, ſtrength and dexterity of arm, 
in throwing the javelin, driving a ball, or a quoit, toge- 
ther with wreſtlipg, c. were exerciſes ſuited to the manner 
of fighting in thoſe days; ſo the youth vied to excel in them 
in the preſence of the aged, who fat their judges, and diſ- 
penſed prizes to the conquerors: till what was originally 
only amuſement, became at length a matter of ſuch impor- 
tance, as to intereſt famous cities, and entire nations in its 
practice. 
Hence an emulation and eagerneſs to excel, in hopes one day 
of being proclaimed and crowned conquerors in the public 
mes, which was the higheſt honour a mortal could arrive at. 
ay, they went fo far as to imagine, that even gods and 
migods were not inſenſible of what men were fo captivated 
withal; and in conſequence hereof to introduce the greateſt 
part of theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, the wor- 
ſhip of their gods, and the funeral honours done the manes of 
the dead. See FUNERAL, Sc. 
Though it be hard to determine the preciſe epocha of 
e gymnaſtic art, yet it appears from ſeveral paſſages in 
Homer, and particularly the 234 book of the Jliad, where he 
deſcribes the games x. * raul at the funeral of Petroclus, 
that it was not unknown at the time of the Trojan war.--- 
From that deſcription, which is the earlieſt monument now 
extant of the Grecian gymna/tics, it appears that they had 
chariot races, boxing, wreſtling, foot races, gladiators, 
throwing the diſcus, drawing the bow, and hurling the jave- 
lin; and it ſhould ſeem from the particular account Homer 


gives of theſe exerciſes, that even then the gymnaſtic art 


wanted little of perfection: ſo that when Galen ſays, there 
was no gymnaſtic art in Homer's days, and that it begun to 
appear no earlier than Plato, he is to be underſtood of the 
medicinal gymnaſtics only. This laſt, indeed, had its riſe 
later; becauſe, while men continued ſober and laborious, 
they had no occaſion for it. But when luxury and idleneſs 
had reduced them to the ſad neceſſity of applying to phy- 
ficians; theſe who had found that nothing contributed fo 
much to the preſervation and re-eftabliſhment of health, as 
exerciſcs proportioned to the different complexions, ages, and 
ſexes, did not fail to remit them to the practice of gymna- 
flics, 

According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little to H 
crates, was the firſt who introduced this art into phyſic ; and 
his ſucceſſors, convinced by experience of its uſefulneſs, ap- 
plied themſelves in earneſt to improve it. | | 
Hypocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inſtances of 
it, where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the parti- 
cular effects of walking, with regard to health; alſo of the diffe- 


nomy, unctions, frictions, rolling in the ſand, c. See 
FRICTION, Ce. | 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the gym- 
naſtic art into their practice, it became divided between them 
and the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, who kept 
ſchools, the number of which was greatly encreaſed in 
Greece. See ATHLETA, &c. 

At length the Romans alſo caught the ſame taſte, and adoptin 
the military and athletic exerciſes, of the Greeks ; improv 
and advanced them to the utmoſt pitch of magnificence, net 
to ſay extravagance, But the declenſion of the empire in- 
volved the arts in its ruin: and, among others, gymna/tics 
and medicine ; which laſt unhappily then relinquiſhed the title 
it had to the former, and has neglected to reſume it ever 
ſince. See MEDICINE, 

GYMNIC, Gymnicvus, ſomething belonging to the exerciſes 
of che body. See ExkRCISE, GYMNASTICES, Cc. 
Eymnic games; ludi Gymnici, are thoſe wherein the body is ex- 
erciſed ; ſuch are Wreſtling, running, dancing, the uſe of 
the lance, quoit-playing, &c. See Game, Gymnasium, 
— | 


"A 
It was theſe made the chief diverſions of the Olympic, Ne- 
man, Pythian, and Iſthmian ſolemnities; being called by 
the Gt Ilgre9a, and the Latins guinguertium. See 
Orvreerc, Nemeaan, PyTHIAN, ISTHMIAN, &c, See 
alſo PERTATHLON, &c. 
SYMNOPADIA *, a kind of dance, in uſe among the 
ancient Lacedemonians ; performed during their ſacrifices, 
- by young perſons, who danced naked, ſinging at the ſame 
time a hymn in honour of Apollo, See Dance. 
be word is alſo written gymnepædice. It is compounded of 
, naked, and mays, child. | 
One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gymnopædia. 
Athenzus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, performed by 
youths tripped quite naked, with certain interrupted, though 
agreeable motions, and geſtures of the body ; the arms and 


legs being flouriſhed and directed after a peculiar manner, re- 


preſenting a ſort of real wreſtling. 
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GYVMNOSOPHIST S*, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, famous 
in antiquity; denominated from their going bare-footed, See 
Pr1Los0PHER, 

* The word is formed of the Greek yyuyscogioTns, 9. d. a ſo- 
phiſt, or philoſopher, who goes naked. 
This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom the 
exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked : as that of 
peripateticks was given thoſe who philoſophiſed walking. See 
' PERIPATETICKS, Ec. 
Laertius, Vives, Sc. will not have gymnoſophiſt to have been 
the name of any particular ſect, but a common name of all the 
philoſophers in the Indies ; and hence divide them into Brach- 
mans and Germani. See BRACHMANS. 
Among the Germani, called alſo by Porphyry, ſamanæi, and 
by Clemens Alexand. ſermanæ, ſome were called hylob1i ; by 
4 Alexand, allobit, as inhabiting the woods; which 
laſt ſeem to come neareſt to the notion of gymnoſophiſts. Cle- 
mens relates, that theſe Allobit neitheri nhabit cities nor towns, 
are cloathed moſtly with the leaves of trees, eat acorns and ber- 
ries, and drink water out of their hands, abſtaining from 
marriage and procreation. 
Apuleius, Florid. lib 1. deſcribes the gymnoſophilts thus: 
© They are all devoted to the ſtudy of wiſdom, both the 
& elder maſters, and the younger pupils; and what to me 
<< appears the moſt amiable thing in their character, is, that 
* they have an averſion to idleneſs and indolence : accord- 
< ingly, as ſoon as the table is ſpread, before a bit of victuals 
© be brought, the youths are all called together from their 
© ſeveral places and offices, and the maſters examine them 
* what good they have done ſince the ſun- riſe. Here one 
© relates ſomething he has diſcovered by meditation; ano- 
© ther has learned ſomething by demonſtration : and as for 
&* thoſe who have nothing to alledge why they ſhould dine, 
they are turned out to work faſting.” 
The great leader of the gymnoſophiſis, according to Jerom, 
was one Buddas, called by Clemens, Butta ; who is ranked by 
Suidas among the Brachmans. That laſt author makes Bud- 
das the præceptor of Manes the Perſian, the founder of the 
gymnoſophifts. See MANICHEES, 

GYNACEUM®, Tvaxew, among the ancients, the apart- 
ment of the women; or a ſeparate place in the inner part of 

the houſe, where the women kept themſelves retired, em- 
ployed in their ſpinning, out of the fight of the men. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek %, a woman, and 
otx -, an houſe, | 
Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eſtabliſh- 
ment of gynæcea; being a kind of manufactories managed 
chiefly by women, for the making of clothes, furniture, &c, 
for the emperor's houſhold, Mention is made of theſe gynæ- 
cæa, in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian code, and divers other 
authors. | | . 
In imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufactories, 
8 thoſe of filk, where a number of women and 
maids aſſociated and formed into a body, are called gy- 


cc 


næcea. 

GYNÆCIARIUSs, a workman employed in the gynæceum. 
See GYN ACEUM. | | 
In the ancient gynæcea there were men to weave, and 
ſhape ; the reſt, as ſpinning, &c. being performed by wo- 
men. * . 
Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the gynæcea, 
much as now in the galleys. Frequently, too, this was a 
kind of ſervice which princes exacted of their ſubjects, or 
vaſſals, both men and women, whom they made to work for 
them in their gynæcea. 8 


G YR 


GYNACOCRATUMENT *, an ancie 
matia Europæa, inhabiting the eaſtern — me of Ser. 
Tanais, near its opening into the Palus Mzoti . thin 0 
as authors relate, becauſe they had no women a1 w Called, 
or rather, becauſe under the dominion of wome . d them. 
* The word is formed of yyvyy, woman ne 


s 3 and | 
quiſhed ; of xgarew, I overcome; 9, 4. — „van 
men. "come by vg. 


Fa. Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, ſays 
called, by reaſon, after a battle which they 10 2 thus 
Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they Sanlt th 
ged to * a 1 . commerce with them, in = pipes 
em children: Et quod victricibus ob o get 
2 7 5 obſequantur ad pricyr>.. 
Ardouin calls them the husbands of the A 
num connubia. For, as that author obſerves, the vr, r 
muſt be retrenched from Pliny; having been ſoiſteg © unde 
text by people who were not maſters of the author” into the 
ing, unde Amazonum connubia. men. 
They who take the Amazons for a fabulous 
clude the fame of the Gynecocratumenians, 
Ne GYNACOCRATIA 
vernment ; or a ſtate where women hay 
ſupreme command, © or may have, the 
* The word is formed of ywyy 
I 3 50 ** „„ emen, nd x48, 
n this ſenſe, England and Spain are gyn 17 
French value themſelves, and think 3838 Dom 
that their monarchy is not gynecocratic. See $a 4 
GYNÆECONOMUS*, the name of a magiſtrate of Athens 
who had the cenſure, and inſpection of the women. ; 


* The Word is compounded of the Greek 
woman; and youGr, law. rex Yun, Y., 


There were ten gyneconomi : their buſinek 
themſelves of the —. and manners of the ladies of 8 
and to puniſh ſuch as misbehaved themſelves, or tranſoreſſai 
the common bounds of modeſty and decency. 
They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of all thoſe whom 
they had cenſured, or condemned to any mulct, ſorfeiture 
penance, or other penalty. ; 
GYNGLIMUS, in anatomy, Sc. See Gel ruus. 
GYPSUM, Tuges, in natural hiſtory, a fibrous, talky fort of 
ſtone, found in quarries; which being burnt, and diluted, 
or wrought up with water, ſerves to make what we call 
Parget, or Plaiſter of Paris. See PLaisTeR, 
GyPsUM, or GYPSE, is alſo uſed for a coarſe fort of talk, or 
a ſhining tranſparent ſtone chiefly found in the quarries of 
Montmartre, near Paris, among the plaiſter ſtones, 
The generality confound this with the former, on account of 
the conformity of its name with the Latin gypſum ; but un- 
happily enough; as the French gyp, or gyp/e, is not fit for the 
making of plaiſter. 
This ſtone being calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
ſifted, and mixed up with gum, or ſize water and colours, 
ſerves to counterfeit marble, which it does to that perfection, 
that both the eye and touch may be deceived. See MARBLE, 
--- The method of preparing it, will be ſhewn under the ar- 
ticle Mosaic, 
GYROMANCY *, GyromanTIa, a kind of divination, 


people, will con- 
See Amazon. 


» A petticoat go- 


performed by walking round, or in a circle. See Divi- 
NATION. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek 3% O, circle, and 
K4vTH24, divination. 1 | 


H 


ſonant. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. _ 
9 Varro, De re ruſtica, Lib. III. cap. 1. calls the 5, 
afflatus ; and Martianus Capella ſays it is pronoun- 
ced by only a gentle contraction of the trachea.--- Hence it 
has been diſputed, whether or no the h be a real letter. 
Some will only have it an aſpiration, or ſpirit, in regard its 
ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of later ages 
at leaſt, do not place it in the line with the other letters, but 
put it over the head of the following letter : though it ſhould 
ſeem they anciently wrote it in the ſame line with the reſt, 
The latin grammarians, as they were religious imitators of 
the Greeks, have on their authority generally rejected the h; 
and the moderns have herein followed the Latins. 
But we have already ſhewn that the h, like all the other aſpi- 
rates, from the time it 1s aſpirated, and for this very reaſon 
that it is aſpirated, is not only a letter, but a real conſonant ; 
it being a motion, or effort of the larynx, to modify the 
ſound of the vowel that follows; as is evident in the words 
heaven, health, hero, &c. where the vowel e is differently mo- 
dified from what it is in the words Endive, eating, elect, &c, 
and ſuch modification is all that is eſſential to a conſonant, 
See CoN SON ANT. 
Upon the whole, the þ is either a letter, or / and z are none; 
thoſe being no more than hiſſing aſpirations : and they who 
'* exclude the h from among the letters, as conceiving it only 
a mark of aſpiration, might as well exclude the labial conſo- 
nants h and pz and ſay they are only marks of certain motions 
of the lips. c. See ASPIRATION, 
The þ then is a letter, and a conſonant of the guttural kind, 
3. e. a conſonant, to the pronunciation whereof, the throat 
concurs in a particular manner, more than any other of the 
organs of voice, See GUTTURAL, _ | 
It is true, in many words beginning with þ, the aſpiration is 
very weak, and almoſt inſen ible; the h in thoſe caſes not do- 
ing its office : but it does not ceaſe to be a conſonant on that 
ſcore, more than various other conſonants, which we write 
but do not pronounce ; as the & in quick, &c. and ſeveral 
other letters, particularly in the Hebrew, French, &c. 
Nor does it ceaſe to be a conſonant, becauſe it does not hinder 
the eliſion of the foregoing vowel, when another vowel fol- 
lows in the ſubſequent word; for then m would undergo the 
ſame diſqualification. | | 
M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of þ ; the one an aſpirate, 
which he allows a conſonant, the other a mute, which he 
conſiders as a vowel.---Now it is certain, the aſpirated h is a 
conſonant ; but the mute 5 is no vowel, as having no pecu- 
liar or proper ſound diftin& from that of the vowel, or diph- 
thong immediately following it. See VoWEI. 
When the 5 is preceded by a c, the two letters together 
have frequently the ſound of the Hebrew W, with a point over 
the right horn ; as in charity, chyle, &c. 
In moſt words derived from the Greek, and beginning in that 
language with the letter x, the ch which begins them in Eng- 
liſh, has generally the ſound of a 4, as in echo, chorus, &c. 
though it is ſometimes ſoftened a little, as in cherſoſenus, &c. 
After a p, the h is always pronounced together with the p, 
like an /; as in phraſes, Philiſtines, phlegm, phlebotomy, phi- 
loſophy, Phoceans, &c.---Moſt words of this claſs are either 
proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the Greek, or 
the Oriental languages; and wrote in Greek with a e, and 
with a D in the others. 
In ancient authors, we frequently meet with þ put inſtead of 
; as haba for faba; but this is principally obſervable in the 
Spaniſh tungue, where moſt of the words borrowed from 
the Latin beginning with an 7, take the h in lieu of it: as 
hablar, for fabulari ; habo, for favus : hado, for fatum.- For 
8 * which h has with the ÆEolic digamma, fee the 
etter F. 
The aſpirate or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame 
with our 5, is alſo frequently changed for an s ; as dx, ſal ; 
Ma, ſeptem ; EE, ſex; teww, ſerpo; nuov, ſemis ; Us, ſus, &C,-- 
The h is alſo uſed for ſome other letters, enumerated at large 
by Paſſerat, De Iitterarum inter ſe cognatione & permutatione. 
Anciently, the Y was put for ch; thus of Chlodoveus was 
formed Hludovicus, as it is read in all the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries z and it was on this account, that they 
wrote Hludovicus with an h,---In courſe of time, the ſound 
of the / being much weakened, or entirely ſuppreſſed, the þ 
was dropt, and the word was wrote Ludovicus. In like man- 
ner we read Hlotaire, Hlovis, &c. 
F. Lobineau will have this difference to have aroſe from the 
differences in the pronunciation,--- Such, ſays he, as could not 
pronounce the guttural, 
ſubſtituted a c for it : and they who pronounced it ſo, wrote 
it after the ſame manner: but ſuch as were accuſtomed to 
Vor. I. Ne LXXIV. 


s the eighth letter of the alphabet, and the ſixth con- 


wherewith thoſe two words begin, 


* 
= 


HAB 


pronounce the guttural, wrote it likewiſe.==- He might have 
added, that ſuch as could not pronounce it, at length abſo- 
lutely rejected it, and both wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lothaire, &c. 
Some learned men have conjectured that the h ſhould have 
been detached from the name ; and that it ſignified lord, from 
the Latin herus, or the German herr. Much as the D, which 
the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as D. Phelipe, for 
Don Philip.---But as it is likewiſe found before the names of 
ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter was there uſed to 
denote the rough harſh pronunciation of the ancient Franks. 
In reality, the moſt ancient way of writing the names of theſe 
French kings, was not by 5, but by ch; where the c ſeems 
to have ſtood for ning, king, and the h was inſerted to give 
the i a guttural ſound. 5 

The h is ſometimes alſo found prefixed to the c; as Hearolus, 
hcalende, &c. for Carolus, calendæ, &c. 

H, among the ancients, was alſo a numeral letter ſignifying 
200, according to the verſe : 


H gueque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendos. | 

When a daſh was added at top, H, it ſignified two hundred 
thouland.---See what has been obſerved on this ſubject, under 
the letter A. | 
HABAKKUK *, or HHAaBAKKUK, one of the twelve leſſer 
prophets, whoſe prophecies are taken into the canon of the 
Old Teſtament. See PRo HET, and ProPHEcCyY. 

The name is wrote in the Hebrew with N Heth; and ſignifies 


bakoum. 


The preciſe time is not known when Habakkuk propheſied ; 
but from his predicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chal- 
deans; it may be concluded he propheſied before Zedekiah, or 
about the time of Manaſſch.--- His prophecy only conſiſts of 
three chapters; | 
HABDALA*, or HABHDALAH, a Jewiſh ceremony, prac- 
tiſed among the people every ſabbath-day evening. 
The word is Hebrew, and literally ſignifies ſeparation : It is 
formed of 9.19 bagal, to ſeparate, divide; the ceremony be- 
ing looked upon, as the diviſion or parting of the ſabbath from 


the reſt of the week. It was eſtabliſhed to prevent their being 
too haſty in ending the ſabbach. 


Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin to ap- 
pear, each maſter of a family lights a torch, or flambeau, or 
at leaſt a lamp with two wicks.---A little box of ſpices is pre- 
pared, and a glaſs of wine taken; then ſinging, or rehearſing 

a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and the ſpices, t all ſmell 
at them; and after a few ceremonies performed about the 
torch, or lamp, they caſt a little of the conſecrated wine into 
the flame; every body taſtes ; and thus they break up, wiſhing 
each other, not a good night, but a good week, 

HABEAS Corpus, in law, a writ, which a man indicted and 
impriſoned for any crime, or treſpaſs,' before the juſtices of 
peace, or in a court of franchiſe ; having offered ſufficient 
bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable ; may have 


* 


at his own coſts, to anſwer the cauſe at the bar thereof, 
The order in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certiorari out of 
the chancery, directed to the faid juſtices, for removing the 
indiftment into the King's Bench; and upon that to procure 
this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to be brought at 
a certain day; 

HAaBEAs Corpora, is alſo a writ, that lays for bringing in a 
jury, or ſo many of them as refuſe to come upon the venire 
. for the tryal of a cauſe brought to iſſue; See Jury, 


Ce : 

HABENDUM, a word of courſe in 4 conveyance.--- In e- 
very conveyance are two principal parts, the premiſes; and the 
habendum : the office of the firſt is to expreſs the name of the 

tor; the grantee, and the thing granted. 

he habendutn is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general impli- 
cation, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſeth in the pre- 
miſſes, is by the habendum controlled and qualified. 
Thus, in a leaſe to two perſons ; the habendum to one for 
life, alters the general implication of the jointenancy in ſree- 
hold, which ſhould paſs by the Pein, if the habendum 
were not. See CONVEYANCE, | 

HABERE facias ſeiſinam, a judicial writ, which lies where a 
man has recovered lands in the king's court ; directed to the 
ſheriff, commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. See 
SEISIN; | 
This writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out of the records of a fine, 
directed 5 - ſheriff of the county, where 8 lands lie; 
commanding him to give to the izee, or his heirs, ſeiſin 
of the hd when? the fine is a TY See FINE, * | 
The writ lies within the year after the fine, or judgment, 


5 A upon 


1 


| 


| 1 
* 
- 
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a wreſtler, or grappler. The Greek Tranſlators call him 46. 


out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf thither, 
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HAB 


upon the 25 facias; and may be made in divers forms. 
There is alſo a writ called HABERE facias ſeiſinam, ubi rex 
habuit annum, diem & vaſtuni ; which lies for the delivery of 
lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had taken his due 
of his lands who was convict of felony. 
HABE REH facias viſum, is a writ that lies in divers caſes, as in 
dower, formedon, Ec, where a view is to be taken of the 
land, or tenements in queſtion, See VIEW. 
HABERGION *®, HAuBERGEoON, HABERGETUM, a coat 
of mail ; an ancient piece of defenſive armour, in form of a 
coat, deſcending from the neck to the middle, formed of little 
iron rings, or maſhes, linked into each other. See MAIL.“ 

* The word is alſo written haberge, hauberge, hanbere, haubert, 
baut ber, hauthert, and hauberk. Spelman takes it to rave 
been formed from the ancient French hault high, and berg, 
armour, covering ; as ſerving to defend the upper part of the 

body. Du Cange and Skinner chooſe to derive it from the 
Belgic hals, or Teutonic haltz, neck, and bergen, to cover: — 
As if it were a peculiar defence for the neck. Others will 
have it formed of al, alla, q. d, all, and bergen, to cover ; as 
importing it a cover for the whole body. 
HABILIMENTS of war, in our ancient ſtatutes, ſignify ar- 
mour, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions for war; without 
which there is ſuppoſed no ability to maintain war, 
HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude or diſpoſition, either of 
mind or body, acquired by a frequent repetition of the ſame 
act. See HABITUDE, 
Some of the ſchoolmen call this a qualitative habit, habitus 
qualitatious ; and define it a quality adventitious to a thing, 
fitting and diſpoſing it either to act or ſuffer. 
Others define habit an affection of mind or body, perſiſting 
by long uſe and continuance,---In which ſenſe ii, a conſtant 
hahit, is diſtinguiſhed from 1494915, a preſent diſpoſition, lia- 
ble ſoon to alter. 
Habits may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the mind, and of the 
body.---Thus virtue is called an habit of the mind; ſtrength, 
an habit of the body. 
All natural habits, whether of body or mind, are no other 
than the body and mind themſelves, conſidered as either acting 
or ſuffering ; or they are modes of the body or mind, wherein 
it perſeveres, till effaced by ſome contrary mode. See MoDE, 
Ariſtotle enumerates five habits of the mind, viz. underſtan- 
ding, knowledge, wiſdom, prudence, and art : which diviſion 
the later writers ſet aſide, and only admit of three intellectual 
habits, viz. ſcience, prudence, and art ; agreeable to the three 
kinds of objects, about which the mind has occaſion to be fa- 
cilitated ; which are either theoretical, practical, or effective. 
See ART, SCIENCE, c. 
Virtues and vices are conſidered by philoſophers under the no- 
tion of good and bad habits, See VIRTUE, and VICE, 
The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habits, in the general, to 
be certain impreſſions left in the mind; by means whereof, 
we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and inclination to do any 
thing formerly done, by having the idea ready at hand to direct 
us how it was done before. Thus, e. gr. we form a habit of 
ſobriety, by having always before us the inconveniencies of 
exceſs ; the reflexions whereof, being often repeated, render 
the exerciſe of that virtue more and more eaſy, 
F. Malebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the habits. 
--- His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facility which the 
ſpirits have acquired, of paſſing eaſily from one part of the 
body to another. He argues thus: If the mind act on, and 
move the body, it is, in all probability, by means of a ſtock 
of animal ſpirits lodged in the brain, ready to be ſent at the 
motion of the will, by means of the nerves which open or 


terminate in the brain, into the muſcles of the body, See | 


BRAIN and NERVE. ; | 

Now, an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle, occaſions a ſwelling, 
and, of conſequence, a ſhortning of the muſcle ; and conſe- 
quently a motion of the part that muſcle is faſtened- to, See 
MuscuLar Motion. | 
Further, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads open and 
free, which they are to paſs through; whence that difficulty 
we perceive of moving the fingers with that quickneſs neceſ- 
ſary to play on a muſical inſtrument ; or of moving the muſ- 
cles neceſſary to pronounce the words of a foreign language. 
But by degrees the ſpirits, by their continual flux, ſmoothen 
the ways; ſo that at length they meet with no reſiſtance at 
all. Now it is in this facility the ſpirits find of paſſing, when 
directed into the members of the body, that habits conſiſt. 
See SPIRIT. 


On this hypotheſis, it is eaſy accounting for an infinity of | 


phænomena relating to the habits, --- Why, for inſtance, chil- 

dren acquire new habits with more eaſe than grown perſons ? 

Why is it difficult of getting rid of inveterate habits * Whence 

that incredible quickneſs in the pronunciation of words, even 

without thinking of them ; as is particularly obſervable in 
thoſe long accuſtomed to formula's, &c, 


On this footing, the faculty of memory appears to have very | 
much the nature of a. Habit; inſomuch that in one ſenſe it | 
may paſs for a habit, See MEMoxr ; ſee alſo PAss ox, 


NATURAL LJnclination, &c. 


Hasrr, in medicine, is what we otherwiſe call the tem 
ment, or conſtitution of the body ; whether obtained by bi 4 
or manner of living, See TEMPERAMENT, and ce irth, 
TUTION, | 3 | 7 
An ill diſtempered habit, without any particular a ; 
eaſe, the phyſicians uſually call a cachexia, or 3 ry 
See CAcHEXxIA, and CAcocHYMIA. cymia, 
A thing is ſaid to enter the habit, when it becomes intim 
diffuſed ern ones the body, and is conveyed to the ** 
ſtages of circulation. | | 0 

HABIT is alſo uſed for a dreſs, or garb; or the compoſit 
of garments wherewith a perſon is covered, See = 
MENT, ' | ” 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the habit of an eccleſiaſtick , of , 
ligious, &c. the military habit, &c. 1 

he eccleſiaſtical habit only commenced about th 
Gregory the great, i. e. it only began at that time t0 be dif 
tinguiſhed from the lay Habit, viz. in the fixth centy of 
The eſtabliſhment of the barbarous nations was the 4 
thereof; for the laymen took the Habit of the nations va 
had ſubmitted to, but the prieſts kept to the Roman dreſz 
The abbot Boileau has an expreſs treatiſe On the ecclefuſi ! 
habit, wherein he maintains, contrary to the common o ini 
and cuſtom, that the eccleſiaſtic habit ſhould be a ſhort = 
and that a ſhort habit is more decent than a long one, 7 

Has1T is particularly uſed for the uniform garments of religious 
conformable to the rule and order whereof they make profel. 
ſion. See RELIGIOUSs, and ORDER. : 
The habit of S. Benedict, of S. Auguſtine, &c. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay abſolutely, ſuch a perſon has taken the 
habit ; meaning, he has entred upon a noviciate in a certain 

 order,---So, he is ſaid to quit the habit, when he renounce 
wy order. See NoviciaTE, Vows, Oe. 

e habits of the ſeveral religious are not ſuppoſed to 
calculated for ſingularity or novelty : the 1 a 
ders, who were at firſt chiefly inhabitants of deſarts and ſoli- 
tudes, gave their monks the habit uſual among the country 
people. Accordingly, the primitive habits of $, Anthon 
. Hilarion, S. Benedict, Sc. are deſcribed by the ancient 
writers, as conſiſting chiefly of ſheeps-skins, the common dre 
of the peaſants, ſhepherds, and mountaineers of that time : 
and the ſame they gave their diſciples. | 
The orders eſtabliſhed in and about cities, and inhabited pla- 
ces, took the habit wore by the eccleſiaſtics at the time of 
their inſtitution.--- Thus, S. Dominic gave his diſciples the 
habit of regular canons, which he himſelf had always bore 
to that time. And the like may be faid of the Jeſuits, Bar- 
nabites, Theatins, Oratorians, &c. who took the common 
habit of the eccleſiaſtics at the time of their foundation, And 
what makes them differ ſo much from each other, as well 
as from the eccleſiaſtical ' habit of the preſent times, is, that 
they have always kept invariably to the ſame form; where- 
as the eccleſiaſtics have been changing their mode on every 
occaſion, | | 

HABITATION, a dwelling-place, or Houſe, See Hovss, 
EpiFice, BuiLpiNG, Sc. 

HABITATION, is ſometimes alſo uſed for cohabitation. See 
COHABITATION, 2 

HABITUAL, ſomething that is become, or turned into an 
habit, or habitude. See HA BIT, Ec, | 
Thus we ſay, an habitual or inveterate diſeaſe ; habitua 


e time of 


fin, Sc. An habitual diſpoſition is the ſame thing with an 


habitude itſelf. 
HABI1TUAL Grace, is that conveyed to us by baptiſm, and af 
terwards augmented and improved by the euchariſt, and other 
appointed means, See GRACE. 
The Romiſh divines hold habitual grace neceſſary in order to 
be faved ; and actual grace to the doing any thing mert- 
torious, = 


HABITUDE, HazrTuDo, in the ſchools, ſignifies the re- 


ſpect or relation which one thing bears to another, See RE- . 


LATION. | ; 
In this ſenſe, habitude is one of Ariſtotle's categories. See 
CATEGORY. 
Some of the more preciſe and accurate ſchoolmen, conſider 
habitude as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpecies. Where 
it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it reſþe# 3 N 
moved, N : l o which ſome add F gs ſpecies, conli- 
dered in reſpect of figure, which they call made. 

HABITU PDE is alſo uſed in Doiloſophy, for what we popularly 
call habit, viz. a certain diſpoſition or aptitude, for the per- 


forming, or ſuffering of certain things 3 contrated by rent” | 


rated acts of the ſame kind. See HABiT. 
HACHES, and HAchix G. See HATCHING. 
HACKNEY. See the article HAQUENY. _ 

Hackwey Coach. See the article Hackney COACH- 
HADRIANEA, or HADRIANALIA, in antiquitfy 5 86e 

inſtituted in honour of the emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. 
GAMES. „ . bed every 
There were two ſorts of Hadrianalia, the one hes 
year, and the other every five years. | 
| Fae.  HEMA- 


— 
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one; a kind of ruddy mineral in form of a ſtone ; thus called, 
either on account of its reſembling dry, curdled blood, or of 
the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. 8 

* The word is formed from the Greek au, /anguis, blood. 

av reckons five kinds, viz. the Ethiopic, the androdamas 
de #5 the Arabic, the elatites, or miltites, and the ſchi/tos ; 


beſides that commonly called the magnes hematites, from 


H 


operty it has of attracting iron. | 
The five ſorts differ chiefly in point, of hardneſs: the beſt, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides, is that which 1s friable, hard, black, 
and ſmooth, without either gritty parts, or veins. _ 

That commonly uſed by the painters 1s factitious; being made 
of Armenian bole, and other drugs. ; 

The native, or foffil kind, comes from Egypt, Bohemia, Oc. 
It has divers uſes in medicine; being held cooling and aſtrin- 
gent, and in that quality preſcribed in hæmorrhages.—-It is 
given in ſubſtance, in form of a fine powder, i a 
The gilders uſe it for burniſhers, to poliſh their gold withal. 
Bauchius has an expreſs treatiſe on the Lapis hæmatites. 
*FMATOSIS*, in medicine, the action whereby the chyle 
is converted into blood; called. alſo ſanguification. See SAN- 
92115 2 formed of the Greek, a1, ſarguit, blood. 


The chief of the vital actions, are the chyloſis, and hæma- 


70 ft. See CHYLosIis, BLooD, Ec. 
HAMO 


PTYSIS *, *AIMOIITTEIZ, corruptly alſo called H z- 
MoPTos1s, and HMO TORE, in medicine, a ſpitting of 
blood; occaſioned by the rupture, or eroſion of ſome veſlel 
of the lungs ; and accompanied, uſually, with a cough, and 
a ſenſe of preſſure on the breaſt, See BLoop. | 

* The word comes from dh, blood ; and vey, to ſpit. 

hæmopty ſis differs from a vomitting of blood, in that in 
A —— the blood COmes from the lungs, and for 
that reaſon is florid and frothy; whereas in the vomiting of 
blood, it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackiſh. 
The hemoptyſis, is uſually occaſion'd by violent ſhouts, or 
cries ; by ftrains, falls, vehement coughs ; by the ſuppreſſion 
of ſome ordinary evacuation, Or by the abundance of ſome 
ſharp corroſive humor. r 1 
The hæmoptyſis is either accidental or habitual.---The latter 
is a ſymptom of the phthiſis. It is beſt cured, according to 
Morton, by the cortex: it is ſtopped by aſtringents, as Ar- 
men. bol. ſang. dracon. lapis hæmat. &c. See PHTHIS1s, 


HEMORRHAGE *, AIMOPPAT IA, in medicine, a flux of 


— 


A ligature on the limb has frequently a good effect: ſo elect. 


blood at any part of the body; ariſing either from a rupture of 
the veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſſed; or 
from an eroſion of the ſame, as when the blood is too ſharp 
and corroſive, See FLUx, and BLoop. 
The word is compounded of the Greek diy, ſanguis, blood; 
_ enſrvuat, frango, rumpo, erumpo, I break, burſt forth, 
c. 


The hemorrhage, properly ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 
Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the noſe ; but the mo- 
derns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, whe- 
ther by the noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, funda- 
ment, matrix, or the like. | x 
Hypochondriac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic perſons, are liable to 
various and immoderate hemorrhages. --- The cure of he- 
morrhages ariſing from a plethora, is by evacuants, and par- 
ticularly phlebotomy, to cauſe a revulſion.--- That: from an 
increaſed velocity of a thin acrimonious blood, is to be attack- 
ed by coolers, and agglutinants. | 

The principal . imple. remedies in hemorrhages, are album 
græcum, ſpirit or oil of vitriel, chalcanthum rubified, colopho- 
ny pulverized, oil of turpentine, decoction of catechu, cortex 
peruv, &c, See STYPTICS. 


Boylean, pulvis Galeni; elect. ſiyptic. tinctur. roſar. epithem. 


die ſacchar. ſaturn, &c. 


tery. See DySENT ERV. 


HEMORRHOIDAL, an epithet given to the veins and 


H 


arteries of the inteſtinum rectum, and the fundament, as be- 
ing the ſeat of the hemorrhoids, See HxMoRRHOIDsS. 


The hemorrhoidal arteries are two ;- the one internal, the 
other external. . 


e internal is a branch of the lower meſenteric, which run- 


ning along the rectum, terminates at the fundament. -The 
external ſprings from the hypogaſtric artery. 
© hemorrhoidal veins are alſo internal and external. 
he internal carries back the blood of the rectum and funda- 
ment, which it embraces regularly ; and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the ſplenic branch of the porta, and ſometimes into the 
meſenteric,---The external brings back the blood from the 


muſculous parts about the fundament, and terminates in the 


hypogaſtric vein, 


MORRHOIDS e, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the funda- 


ment, popularly called the piles. 
* The word is formed of the Greek d1puogeors, ſanguinit pro- 
Auvium, flux of blood; which is compounded of du, 
blood, and eee, I flow, © 2 a 21 7 | 


TITES*, *AIMATITHS, in natural hiſtory, the blood- | 


4 


The hemorrhoids are a painful, periodical tumor, in the 
lower part of the inteſtinum rectum; uſually appearing exter- 
nally in the anus.---They may be conſidered as a fort of va- 
ricous tumours in the hæmorrhoidal veins ; ariſing from the 
too great abundance of morbid blood therein. See HamoR- 
RHOIDAL, , | | 
The, diſeaſe is either ſimple, as when the veins alone are tu- 
mified; or compound, as when the neighbouring parts become 
infected, or an excreſcence ariſes therefrom, as a ficus, cri/ta 
Galli, condyloma, or the like. | 
Hemorrhoids again are either open, fluentes, that is, yield blood 
or blind, cœcæ, where the parts are only tumid.---In the 
firſt, the veſſels of the rectum are open; in the latter, there 
is ſome obſtruction, which occaſions them to ſwell, 
The hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and cauſe great 
pain in going to ſtool ; eſpecially if the faces be indurated : 
after which they often appear externally, and blood is ſeen 
upon the excrements. . 
Etmuller is careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine hæmorrhoi- 
dal flux, from a bloody diarrhoea, frequent in ſcorbutic caſes. 
--- The hemorrhoids are uſually opened by the attrition of 
the excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the blood flows at the ſame 
time with the excrements ; but if it flows promiſcuouſly be- 
fore as well as after the excrements, and without pain, it is a 
ſcorbutic flux, 
Where the flux is exceflive, phlebotomy, and cupping are 
good, by way of revulſion; and internally, aſtringents and 
opiates. Upon a ſuppreflion of the ufual flux, without re- 
moving the cauſe, the open hæmorrhoides degenerate into the 
blind : in which caſe they muſt be opened again with aloe- 
tics, &c, Tamarinds are held excellent to aſſwage the flux: 
chalybeates ſtrike at the cauſe of the evil: ſcrophulary, onion, 
and leek, are much commended. 

HAREDE abducto, is a writ which anciently lay for the 
lord, who, having by right the wardſhip of his tenant under 
age, could not come by his body, as being conveyed away 
by another, See RavisHMENT de Gard, 


HRE DE deliberands alii qui habet cuſtodiam terre, a writ di- 


rected to the ſheriff, willing him to command one that had 
the body of him who was ward to another, to deliver him to 
him whoſe ward he was on account of his land. See Warp, 
and GUARDIAN, 


HAREDIPETA, in our antient law-books, the next heir, 
See HEIR. 
Et nullus hæredipeta ſuo propinguo vel extraneo periculoſa ſane 
cuſtodia committatur. H. I. cap. 70. 
HAREDITAS. See the article ABEYANCE. 
HERESIARCH, HRESsIARcHA, of the Greek *Argzomp- 
Xns, an arch heretick, See HERETIC, p 
HAERESIS, Hereſy. See the article HerEsy. 
HAERETICO Comburendo, a writ which antiently lay againſt 
an heretic, who having once been convicted of hereſy by 
his biſhop, and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it 
again, or ſome other, is thereupon committed to the ſecular 
power, See HERETIC, &c. | 
Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not lie 
in -_ os : but it is now formally taken away by ſtatute 
ar, II, | 
HARETICUS, Heretic, See the article HER ETIC. 
HAGARDF®, in falconry, a hawk, or falcon, not taken in 
the neſt ; but after ſhe had been inured to liberty, and prey- 
ing for herſelf, See FALCON RV. 
The word is French, and ſignifies fierce; ſome derive it from 
the Latin agreſte, wild: others from the German hag, in- 
cloſure, fortified place. Whence M. Huet obſerves, the 
word hagard is ſometimes applied to a man who becomes 
1 4 and proud, in confidence of the ſtrength of the place 
e is in. 
Hagard hawks are hard to tame, and bring under diſcipline. 
See Hawk, and FALCON. 


| _ ] HAGIOGRAPHAF®, a name given to part of the books of 
An hemorrhage at the anus, is more uſually called a dy/en- 


ſcripture, called by the Jews cetuvim. See BiBLE, Sc. 
* The word is compounded of 47e, holy; and yeg2w, I 
write. — The name is very antient: S. Jerom makes frequent 
mention of it before him, S. Epiphanius called theſe books 
ſimply, Tęagela. | 
The Jews divide the ſacred writings into three claſſes : the 
Law, which comprehends the five books of Moſes ; the Pro- 
phets, which they call neviim; and the cetuvim, RIAA 
called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa ; comprehending the 
book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Eſdras, Chronicles, 
Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Eſther. 
The Jews ſometimes call theſe books the Writings, by way 
of eminence, as being wrote by immediate inſpiration of the 
holy ſpirit. Thus ſays Kimchi, in his preface to the Pſalms, 
Maimonides in More Nevoch. and Elias Levita in his Thisbt, 
under the word 21ND | 
They diſtinguiſh the Hagiographers, however, from the Pro- 
phets ; in that the authors of the former did not receive the 


matters contained in them by the way called Prophecy, which 


conſiſts in dreams, viſions, whiſpers, extaſies, &c. but by mere 
ſimple inſpiration, and direction of the Spirit, See INSPIRA- 
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HAI 


HAGIOSIDERON * or HactosIDIRON, — The Greeks 
who are under the dominion of the Turks, being prohibited 
the uſe of bells, make uſe of an iron wherewith to call peo- 
ple to church, called hagioſideron. See BELL. 

* The word is Greek, deen, compounded of 45%, 

holy; and e:Syp@, iron. | 

Magius gives us the deſcription of an Bagigſideron he had ſeen. 
Alt is a plate of iron, about three inches broad, and ſixteen 
long, faſtned by the middle to a chain, or cord, whereby it 
is ſuſpended at the church-door. On this they ſtrike with 
an iron hammer, with ſome meaſure and cadence, ſo as to 
make no diſagreeable noiſe. 
They alſo carry an hagigſideron before the prieſt in a pro- 
ceſſion of the ſacrament to any fick perſon, beating on it from 
time to time, to advertiſe the people to adore it; much as 
in the Romiſh church they do with a bell, 
HAIL, Grands, in phyſiology, an aqueous concretion, in form 
of white, or pelluced ſpherules, deſcending out of the atmo- 
ſphere. See METEOR, and ATMOSPHERE, 
Hail is conceived to be formed of drops of rain, frozen in 
their paſſage through the middle region. See Rain, and 
FREEZING, 
Others take it for the fragment of a frozen cloud, half melt- 
ed, and thus precipitated, and congealed again. Ge CLovp, 
and BAROMETER, | 
Accordingly, the Carteſians define hail to be a cloud, either 
wholly, or in part liquified ; which tending downward by its 
own gravity, is, in its paſſage, froze by the action of ſome 
very cold wind ; and thus precipitated, for the moſt part in 
round tranſparent glebes.— They add, that if the cloud have 
been totally liquified, the Hailſtones are pellucid ; otherwiſe 
only partly ſo, See SxoW. 
Hail aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of heat 


or cold of the air, which the parts of the liquified clouds paſs | 


through : ſometimes it is round, ſometimes angular, triangu- 
lar, pyramidal, Sc. ſometimes thin and flat, ſtar-like, with 
ſix equal points, &c, 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and lightning; 
the nitre that contributes to the one, having likewiſe a large 
ſhare in the production of the other. See ThunpeR, 
N1TRE, &c. 
Natural hiſtories furniſh us with various inſtances of extra- 
ordinary ſhowers of hail. — In the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that in Cheſhire, Lan- 
caſhire, &c, April 29, 1697. a thick black cloud, coming 
from Carnarvonſhire, diſpoſed the vapours to congeal in ſuch 
a manner, that for about the breadth of two miles, which 
was the limit of the cloud, in its progreſs for the ſpace of ſixty 
miles, it did inconceivable damage : not only killing all ſorts 
of fowls, and other ſmall animals, but ſplitting trees, knock- 
ing down horſes and men, and even ploughing up the earth ; 
ſo that the hail/ones buried themſelves under ground, an inch, 
or an inch and a half deep.—The hailſtones, many of which 
weighed five ounces, and ſome half a pound, and being five 
or ſix inches about, were of various figures, ſome round, others 
half round ; ſome ſmooth, others emboſſed and crenelated : 
the icy ſubſtance of them was very tranſparent and hard; but 
there was a ſnowy kernel in the middle of them, 
In Hertfordſhire, May 4. the ſame year, after a ſevere ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning, a ſhower of Hail ſucceeded, which 
far exceeded the former : ſome perſons were killed by it, their 
bodies beat all black and blue: vaſt oaks were ſplit, and fields 
of rye cut down as with a ſcythe. The ſtones were meaſured 
from ten to thirteen or fourteen inches about, Their figures 
were various, ſome oval, others picked, ſome flat. Philaſoph. 
Tranſat. NY 229. 
At Lifle in Flanders, in 1686. fell ha://tones of a very large 
ſize; ſome of which contained in the middle a dark brown 
matter, which thrown on the fire gave a very great report. 
Philsſsth. Tranſact. Ne 203. 
Mezeray, ſpeaking of the war of Louis XII. in Italy, in the 
year I510, relates, that there was for ſome time an horrible 
darkneſs, thicker than that of night ; after which the clouds 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a ſhower of 
hailtones, or rather (as he calls them) pebble ſtones, which 
deſtroyed all the fiſh, birds, and beaſts of the country.—It 
was attended with a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur ; and the ſtones 
were of a bluiſh colour : ſome of them weighing an hundred 
unds, Hift. de France, Tom. II. p. 339. 
HAILE, a fea term, ſignifying either to call to a ſhip, to 
know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound, o 
elſe to ſalute her, and wiſh her well. | 


_ HAIR, ſmall filaments, iſſuing out of the pores of the ſkins 


of animals; and ſerving molt of them as a tegument, or co- 
vering. See SKIN, and PORE, 

In lieu of Hair, 
feathers, wool, skins, &c. See FEATHER, Wool, e. 
Hair is found on all parts of the human body, except the ſoles 
of the feet, and the palms of the — it grows long- 
eſt on the head, chin, breaſt, in the arm-pits, and about the 
privities, See PUBEs, Cc. | 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the hair into kinds, and give it divers 


the nakedneſs of ſome animals is covered with 


| 


earthly ornaments, and made a vow of 


| 


denominations z but this only in Greek ar 
hair of the head they call capillus : that of bat. —-Fhe 
larly, coma, from xej41v, to dreſs and adjuſt : and tha Particy. 
ceſaries, from cædendo, uſe often cut : that of ag "etl 
of the head, juba, and crines : that hanging behind de back 
cincinni; g. d. curled and buckled, the ear, 
The antients held the hair a ſort of excrement, ſe 
excrementitious mattefs, and no proper part of a 1;.: 
--- They ſuppoſed it generated of the 8 —_ boch. 
blood, exhaled by the heat of the body to the 7, >, * the 
there condenſed in paſſing through the pores.—-Their . 
reaſons were, that the hair being cut, will gro zen Chief 
even in extreme old age, and when life is very! 4 
hectic and conſumptive people, where the reſt of th. ar i 
continually emaciating and attenuating, the hair mal h ly 1s 
nay, and that it will grow again in dead carcaſc; Oy 
added, that hair does not feed and grow like the ql 
by introſuſception, i. e. by a juice circulating within Saks 
like the nails by juxtapoſition, each part next the 100 y 2a 
ing forward that immediately before it, —— 
ut the moderns are agreed that every hair does 
pA Proper] 


d only with 


truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtenq if 10 * 
other parts: which they argue hence, that the ben rn 
turn grey in aged perſons ſooner than the extremities, but the 
whole changes colour at once. And the like is obſerved ; 

boys, &c. which ſhews that there is a direct communicat * 
and that all the parts are affected alike.--<We are told of h. 
ſtances of perſons, who by intenfe grief, or fear, have rat 
Frey in 1 ar. wha * | m_ 

t may be obſerved, however, that, in propri ; 

growth of hafrs, is of a different tort oxi yer — = 
of the body; and is not immediately derived therefrom, or re- 
ciprocated therewith,---It is rather of the nature of Vegeta= 
tion. They grow as plants do out of the earth; or as ſome 
plants ſhoot from the parts of others ; from which though they 
draw their nouriſhment, yet each has, as it were, its ſeveral 
life and a diſtin oeconomy.--- They derive their food from 


do not 


ſome juices in the body, but not from the nutritious juices of 


the body; whence they may live, though the body be ſtarved 
5 LAN T, Cc. : 
e hairs, examined by the microſcope, a to be fiſtu- 
lous bodies like horns, Their — 2 is confirmed 
from the diſeaſe called plica polonica, wherein the blood ouzes 
out at their extremities. See PLICA. 
Each hair is found to conſiſt of five or fix other leſſer ones, 
all wrapped up in one common tegument : they are knotted 
like ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out branches at the joints, 
--- They have each a round bulbous root, which lies pretty 
deep in the skin, being implanted in the pyramidal papillz ; 
and by this they imbibe, or ſecrete, their proper food from 
the adjacent humors. Their extremities ſplit or divide into 
two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, and left to 
grow too long; ſo that what to the naked eye appears only a 
ingle hair, to the microſcope ſeems a bruſh, 
They turn grey on the fore-part of the head, and particularly 
about the temples, ſooner than behind; the back-part afford- 
ing them the proper juice longer than the reſt. --- For the 
like reaſon they fall ſooneſt on the crown of the bead. See 
CALVITIES, 
Their ſize, or thickneſs, depends on the magnitude of the 
pores they iſſue from.---If thoſe be ſmall, theſe are fine: if 
the pores be ſtraight, the hairs are ſtraight : if thoſe be oblique 
or ſinuous, the hair is curled, | 
They ordinarily appear round, or cylindrical ; but the micro- 
ſcope alſo diſcovers triangular, and ſquare ones; which diver- 


The hair of a mouſe, viewed by Mr. Derham with 2 micro- 
with 2 

running in dark lines, in ame 
darker medullary 
5 ſmall fibres 
than in the other 


They run from the bottom to the top of 


It was eſteemed a notable honour among the antient Gauls, to 


have long hair ; and hence came the appellation Gelb A 
upon ſubduing 0 2 
Gauls, made them cut off their hair, as à token of bn 


_ fion,---It was with a view to this, that ſuch a afterware? 


quitted the world, to go and live in cloiſters, proc: 
hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew that they n 0 i 


to their ſuperiors, See 'TonsURE. N 
Greg. de Tours aſſures us, that in the royal family . 


/ 


4 ong time the peculiar mark and privilege of kings 
4.7. of the Wa wear long hair, artfully dreſſed 
and curled : every body elſe were obliged to be polled, or cut 
round, in ſign of inferiority and obedience, Some writers 
aſſure us, that there were different cuts for all the different 
ualities and conditions; from the prince, who wore it at full 
length, to the ſlave or villain, who. was quite cropt. Hot- 
toman treats at large of this privilege of the kings of France, 
allia, c. 11. $6", 
7 — the hair of a ſon of France, under the firſt race of 
kings, was to declare him excluded from the right of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown, and reduced to the condition of a ſubject. 
F. Daniel, Hift. de France, Tom. I. . 
In the eighth century, it was the cuſtom of people of quality, 
to have their childrens hair cut the firſt time, by perſons they 
had a particular honour and eſteem for ; who, in virtue of 
this ceremony, were reputed a ſort of ſpiritual parents, or 
godfathers thereof. Though this practice appears to have 
deen more ancient; inaſmuch as we read that Conſtantine 
ſent the pope the hair of his ſon Heraclius, as a token that he 
deſired him to be his adoptive father, See GoDFATHER, 
ApoPT10N, &c. ; : : 
The parade of long hair became {till more and more obnoxi- 
ous in the progreſs of Chriſtianity ; as ſomething utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore the croſs. 
Hence numerous injunctions and canons to the contrary.— 
Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
who forbad the clergy to wear long hair ; but the prohibi- 
tion is of an older ſtanding in the churches of the eaſt ; and 
the letter wherein that decree is wrote, is of a much later 
date than that pope.— The clerical tonſure is related by Iſi- 
dore Hiſpalenſis, as of apoſtolical inſtitution. See CLERc, 
N. 
| wy 3 was anciently held ſo odious, that there is a canon 
ſtill extant of the year 1096, importing, that ſuch as wore 
long hair, ſhould be excluded coming into church while 
living ; and not be prayed for when dead. ; 
We have a furious declamation of Luitprand againſt the em- 
peror Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the manner of the 
other emperors of the eaſt, all except Theophilus, who being 
bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhave their heads. 
The French hiſtorians and antiquaries, have been very exact in 
recording the head of hair of their ſeveral kings. —Charle- 
maign wore it very ſhort, his ſon ſhorter ; Charles the bald 
had none at all. Under Hugh Capet it began to appear again; 
this the eccleſiaſtics took in dudgeon, and excommunicated 
all who let their hair grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the 
matter ſo warmly with Charles the young, that he cut off his 
hair ; and his ſucceſſors for ſome generations wore it very ſhort ; 
A profeſſor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote expreſly on the 
queſtion, Whether it be lawful for men to wear long hair? 
and concluded for the negative. — Another divine, named 
Reves, who had wrote for the affirmative, replied to him, 
The Greeks, and after their example the Romans, wore falſe 
hair. See PERRUKE. 
Wulferus, in the Philoſophical Collections, gives an account 
of a woman buried at Norimberg, whoſe grave being opened 
forty three years after her death, there was hair found iſſuing 
forth plentifully through the clefts of the coffin ; inſomuch 
that there was reaſon to imagine, the coffin had ſome time 
been covered all over with hair. — The cover being remov- 
ed, the whole corps appeared in its perfect ſhape ; but from 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, covered over 
with a thick-ſet hair, long and curled. —The ſexton going 
to handle the upper part of the head with his fingers, the 
whole ſtructure fell at once; leaving nothing in his hand but 
an handful of hair: There was neither skull nor any other 
bone left; yet the hair was ſolid, and ſong, enough. 
Mr. Arnold, in the ſame collection, gives a relation of a man 


hanged for theft, who in a little time, while he yet hung - 


upon the gallows, had his body ſtrangely covered over with 

Air. ' 
Dr. Tyſon adds, that though the outward ſurface of the body 
be the uſual place where the hair grows; yet it has been 
ſometimes found on the tongue, in the heart, the breaſts, 
kidne s, Cc. but that there is ſcarce any inward part more 
ſubject to it than the ovary, or teſticles of females. Hooke, 
Phileſoph, Collect. No 2. 
AIR makes a very conſiderable article in commerce ; eſpecial- 
ly ſince the mode of perrukes has obtained. See PERRUKE, 
The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as Eng- 
land, &c, is valued much beyond that pf the more ſouthern 
ones, as Italy, Spain, the ſouth of France, Cc. 

he merits of a good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe nor too lender ; the bigneſs rendering it leſs 

ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and lifpoling it rather to friz- 
zle; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too ſhort duration. 
—lts length ſhould be about twenty-five inches; the more it 
falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. 

here is no certain price for hair, but it is ſold from five 
ſhillings to- five pound an ounce, according to its quality, 
The grey is the moſt coveted, then the white, G.. 

Vor. I. N LXXIV. | 


| 


HAL 


The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair, has put the dealers in 
that commodity upon methods of reducing other colours there- 
to.— This is done by ſpreading the hair to bleach on the 
graſs, like linnen ; after firſt waſhing it out in a lixivious wa- 
ter, See BLEACHING, 

This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the hair 
to ſo perfect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced perſon 
may be deceived therein : there being ſcarce any way of de- 
tecting the artifice, but by boiling and drying it; which leaves 
the hair of the colour of a dead walnut-trec leaf, | 

There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth ; which 
renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon the yel- 
low, of a bright ſilver colour, —Boiling is the proof of this 
too ; the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it, 

Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought to 
it by art; by firſt boiling and then baking it in the following 
manner: After having picked and ſorted the hair, and dif- 
poſed it in parcels, according to the lengths; they roll them 
up, and tie them tight down, upon little cylindrical inſtru- 
ments, either of wood or earthen ware, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and hollowed a little in the middle; in which fate they 
are put 1n a pot. over the hre, there to boil for about two hours. 
When taken out, they let them dry; and when dried, ſpread 
them on a ſheet of brown paper, cover them with another, 
and thus ſend them to the paſtry-cook ; who making a cruſt 
or coffin around them of common paſte, ſets them in the 
oven, till the cruſt is about three fourths baked. 

The end by which an hair grew to the head, is called the head 
of the hair; and the other with which they begin to give the 
buckle, the point,—Formerly the perruke-makers made no 
difference between the two ends, but curled and wove them 
by either indifferently ; which made them unable to give a 
fine buckle : hair wove by the point never taking the right 
curl. — Foreigners own themſelves obliged to the Engliſh for 
this diſcovery ; which was firſt carried abroad by a perruke- 
maker of our country, Savar, Dit. de Comm. 

HaiR is alfo uſed in divers arts and manufactures, 

The hair of beavers, hares, conies, &c. is the principal mat- 
ter whereof hats are made, See HAT, 

Spread on the ground, and left to putrify on corn lands, bair, 
as all other animal ſubſtances, viz. horns, hoofs, blood, gar- 
bage, Cc. proves a good manure, See MAnURE. 

Hair alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition of plaiſter. 
See PLAISTER, 

Hais, in the manage and among farriers, is popularly called 
the coat, and makes a point of principal conſideration in re- 
ſpect of horſes, &c. See HorsE. 

If the hair of a horſe, eſpecially about the neck, and parts 
uncovered, be ſleek and ſmooth, and cloſe ; it is an indica- 
tion of his being in health and good caſe ; if rough and ſtare- 
ing, or any way diſcoloured, it denotes a coldneſs, poverty, 
or ſome inward defect.— To make the hair ſmooth, ſleek, 
and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, ſweated often, and when 
ſweated, the coat well ſcraped and rubbed down, 

The hair growing on the fetlock, ſerves as a defence to the 


froſty weather. 

If a place be bare, or thin of hair, or the hair be too ſhort; 
the antient farriers uſed to waſh it with the urine of a young 
boy; and after that with a lye of unſlaked lime, ceruſe, 
and litharge.— The moderns have various other ways: ſome 
waſh the parts with a decoCtion of the roots of althza ; others 
with goats milk, wherein agrimony has been pounded ; others 
rub the part with nettle ſeed, bruiſed with honey water, and 
falt : others anoint it with the juice of an onion, or radiſh : 
others with a mixture of alum, honey, goats dung, and ſwines 
blood : others with the root of the white lilly, boiled in oil : 
others with tar, oil of olives, and honey : and others with green 
walnut ſhells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and wine. 
To take off hair in any part, they apply a plaiſter made of 
unſlaked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment added. See 
MaARK, STAR, c. 


See MEASURE, IncH, &c, | 
HALBARD “* or HAL BERT, an offenſive weapon, con- 
ſiſting of a ſhaft, or ſtaff, five foot long; with a ſteel head, 
ſomewhat in manner of a ereſcent. See ARMs, and AR- 
Mou. | | 
* The word is formed of the German hal, hall, and bard, an 


hatchet. Voſſius derives it from the German Hellebaert, of 
bel, clarus, ſplendens, and Haert, ax. | 


where, there were companies of. ha/bardeers : It is ſtill carri- 
ed by the ſerjeants of foot, and dragoons. 
It was called the Daniſh ax, becauſe firſt bore by the Danes; 
and on the left ſhoulder, From the Danes it was derived to 
the Scots; and from the Scots to the Engliſh Saxons ; and 
from them to the French. ? ; 
HALBERT, among farriers, &c. is a piece of iron an inch 
broad, and three ot four inches long, ſoldered to the toe of an 


_ AHalbert- 


prominent part thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, or in 


HAIRS breadth, is accounted the forty-eighth part of an inch. 


The halbard was antiently a common weapon in the army; 


horſe's ſhoe, that jets out before; to hinder a lame horſe from 
\ reſting or treading upon his toe. | 
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Halbert-Shoes do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame horſe to tread | 

or reſt on his heel, when he goes a moderate pace ; which 

lengthens and draws out the back finew, that was ſomewhat 

ſhrunk before, F 

HALCYON-Days *, Dies Alcyonii, a phraſe that frequently 
occurs among writers, to denote a time of peace, and tran- 
uility. | 

TS The expreſſion takes its riſe from a ſea fowl, called among 
naturaliſts halcyon, or alcyon, which is ſaid to build its neſt 
about the winter ſolſtice, when the weather is uſually obſerved 
to be ſtill and calm. 


Halcyon-days, according to the antient tradition, are the ſeven 


days before, and as many after the brumal ſolſtice 3 called alſo 
S. Martin's ſummer : famous for the calmneſs of the weather, 
which emboldens the halcyon to build, and brood its eggs on 
the rocks, in the very brink of the ſea, 

Columella alſo gives the denomination, halcyoniz dies, to a 
number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends of 
March; on account of the great ſtillneſs of the Atlantic 
ocean, then uſually obſerved. 

HALE, in the ſea language, ſignifies pull; hence, to Hale a 
ſhip, denotes to pull her on ſhore. 

HALF-Blaom, a round maſs of metal, which comes out of the 
finery of an iron-work, See BLOOMERY, and IRoN-work, 

Harr-Mark*, Dimidia Mercæ, is a noble. See NoBLE. 

* Fitzherbert ſays, that in caſe a writ be brought, and the ſeiſin 
of the demandant, or his anceſtor, alledged ; the ſeiſin is not 
traverſable by the defendant, but he muſt tender the hf mark 
for the enquiry of the ſeiſin: which is, in plainer terms, that 
the defendant ſhall not be admitted to deny, that the poſſeſſor, 
or his anceſtor, was ſeiſed of the land in queſtion, and to prove 
his denial ; but that he ſhall be admitted to tender half a mark 
in money, to have an enquiry made, whether the demandant, 
Sc. were ſeiſed or not? 

H ALT- Mood, Demi-lune, in fortification, an outwork, con- 
ſiſting of two faces, forming together a ſaliant angle, whoſe 
gorge is turned like an half moon. See Out-Wokk, DEMi- 
Lune, &c. 

Half moons are ſometimes raiſed before the curtin, when the 
ditch is wider than it ought to be; in which caſe it is much 
the ſame with a ravelin ; only that the gorge of an half-moon 


is made bending in like a bow, or creſcent, and is chiefly uſed | 


to cover the point of the baſtion ; whereas ravelins are always 
placed before the curtin.— But they are both defeCtive, as 
being ill flanked. See RAvELIx. 

HALF-PENNY, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by its 
name. See PENNY; ſee alſo OBoLvs, 

HALF-Seal, is that uſed in Chancery, for the ſealing of com- 
miſſions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in eccleſiaſti- 
cal or marine cauſes, See DELEGATE. 

 Harr-Tingue, Medietas Linguæ. See MepitTas Linguæ. 

HALIEUTICS, HarituTica, AAIETTIKA, books treating 
of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. 

We have ſtill extant the Halteutics of Oppian, See Fisn, 
and FISHING. 

HALIGEMOTE. See the article HALYMOrE. 

HALL, was antiently uſed for a manſton-houſe, or habitation, 
See MANSION. 

HALL, Salle, in architecture, is a large room, at the entrance 
of a fine houſe, palace, or the like. See PALace, Cc. 
Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of halls : The tetraflyle, 
which has four columns ſupporting the plafond, or cieling : 
The Corinthian, which has columns all around, let into the 
wall, and is vaulted over: and the Egyptian, which had a 
periſtyle of inſulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond 

order, with a cieling. Theſe were called oect. 

The hall is properly the firſt, and fineſt partition, or mem- 
ber of an apartment ; and, in the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, 
publick magiſtrates, Ic. is that wherein they diſpatch buſineſs, 
and give audience, 

In very magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger and 
loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the houſe, 
it is called a ſaloon, See SALOON, | 


A royal apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of an hall, or chamber of 


guards, aula pretoriana 3 an anti-chamber, procamera ; a 
chamber, camera; a cabinet, conclave ; and a gallery, porti- 
cus. See APARTMENT, _ 


HALL is alſo a public building, erected for the adminiſtration 


of the policy and juſtice of a city, or corporation. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the t9wn-hall, a company's hall, &c. 
SGuild- hall, is a ſtately building in the city of London, and 
the great court of judicature for that city. See CourT, and 
Gu1LD-hall. | 
Here meetings of the citizens are held for the election of offi- 
cers, ſolemn entertainments, Cc. | 
HALL is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice ; or an edi- 
fice wherein there is one, or more tribunals, See CouRrT, 
JUSTICE, and I'RIBUNAL. | 


In Weſtminſter-hall, are held the great courts of this king- 


dom, viz. the King's-Bench, Chancery, Common-Pleas, 
and Exchequer, See King's-BENCH, ComMon-Pleas, and 
ExXCHEQUER, 

Above ſtairs is likewiſe held the high court of Parliament. 
Sce PARLIAMENT, . 


| Weſtminſter-hal, was the royal palace or 
of our antient kings; who ordinarily held th 


and courts of -judicature, in their dvelling:houſ parliameny, 


done by the kings of Spain) and frequent ; 
the courts of Ns clove as they fill do 9 A 
A great. part of this palace was burnt under Henry Vie 

remains is {till reſerved. for the ſaid judicatories.— The What 
hall, wherein the courts of King's-Bench, c. are K 2 
ſaid to have been built by William Rufus; others 55 is 
Richard I. or II. It is reckoned ſuperior, in point of nd * 


ſi . . 
— to any hall in Europe, being 300 foot log, and 100 


HALLAGE, a fee due for cloth brought for fale to Black 


* in London 
he word is alſo uſed for toll, paid to the 
market, for commodities ſold in = 3 — ge hy 
HALLELCUJ AH“, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes lune 0 
rehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions 1 
* The word is Hebrew; or rather, it is two Hebrew 
Joined together; one of them 19090 lein, and * 
* Ja, 2 3 of the name of God, r 3 
_ , f 1005 ignifies /audate, praiſe ye, and the other Deninum, 
S. Jerom firſt introduced the word hallelujah in 
ſervice : for a conſiderable time it was — 8 
in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter; but in the Greek dart 
it was much more frequent. S. Jerom mentions its bein { 
at the interments of the dead, which it {till continues 181 
2 church; 13 on ſome occaſions in Lent. 8 
n the time of Gregory the great, it was appoi 
ſung all the year round in the Latin church, e 
complaints againſt that pope, as giving too much into the 
Greek way, and introducing the ceremonies of the church of 
Conftantinople into that of Rome.—But he excuſed himſelf 
by alledging that this had been the ancient uſage at Rome a 
and that it had been brought from Conſtantinople at the time 
when the word Hallelujab was firſt introduced under 
are Fa 
ALLIARDS, or HaLyYaARDs, in a ſhip, are ro 
ſerve for hoiſting up the yards, all but he to . 
ſprit-fail yards, which are flung, See Tab. Ship. fg. 1, n. 
18, 24, 64. | 
HALMOTE“, or HartimoTx (from the Saxon heale, 
hall, and FemoT, meeting,) is the ſame with what we now 


call a court baron; the word implying a mecting of the tenants 
of the ſame hall, or manor, See ph. = Baron, 
* Omnis cauſa terminetur, wel hundredo, vel comitatu, vel hali- 
mote, ſocam habentiam wel dominorum curia. I. L. Hen, I. c. 10. 
— Halmote and halimote are often confounded with folkmote 
though originally they were diſtin courts. —The halmote 
being properly the lord's court, or a court-baron held in the 
manor, in which differences between the tenants were deter- 
_— — euer Tenant, Lorp, &c. 
e name is ſtill retained at Luſton 
refordſhire. See Mor. pin rings 


HALMOTE, is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of citi- 
Zens in their publick hall, more properly called folkmote. See 
FoLKMOTE. 

HALOF®, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a luminous 
ring, or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bodies 
of the ſun, moon, and ftars. See METEOR. 

* The word is formed of the Greek dAwg, or du, area. 
That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo called 
corona, crown. See CORONA. 

Naturaliſts conceive the halo to ariſe from a refraction of the 


rays of light in their paſſing through the fine, rare veſiculæ of 


a thin nubecula, or vapour, toward the top of our atmo- 
ſphere ; which account they confirm hence, that a quantity 
of water being thrown up againſt the ſun, as it breaks and dif- 
perſes into drops, it forms a kind of hats, or iris, exhibiting 
the colours of the natural ones. See RAINBOW. 

M. Huygens ſuppoſes halo's, or circles round the ſun, to be 
formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hail, made up of 
two different parts, one of which is. opake, and incloſed in the 
other, which is tranſparent : which is the ſtructure actually 

obſerved in hail. See Hair. | 
After the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia; only that 
there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, and round- 

ing at the ends; like cylinders with round convex tops. — 
Where ſome of theſe cylinders are in an erect poſition, the 
circle they form will be white, by reaſon of the reflection of 
the rays of the ſun on the ſurface of theſe cylinders. 
He proceeds to account for the coloured Bl, and parhelia, 
from the ſame hypotheſis z and produces an experiment oy 
glaſs cylinder, a foot long, having within it an opake kernel 
(which was a cylinder of wood) and the ambient ſpace filled 
with water: this cylinder being expoſed to the fun, and the 
eye diſpoſed in a proper place, * ſeveral ſucceſſive reflections 
and refractions nece to produce ſuch an effect did plainly 


appear. 

he light which comes through drops of rain by two reſfac- 
tions, without any reflection, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 26 * 
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from the ſun, and to decay e both ways, as the diſ- breaking thereon, or its appearing hot and burning to the 
ecr 


tance from him increaſes an eaſes : and the ſame is to be 
underſtood of light, tranſmitted through ſpherical hailftones, --- 
Add, that if rhe hail be a little flatted, as is often the caſe, the 
light tranſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs diſtance 
than that of 26 degrees, as to form a Halo about the ſun or 
moon; which halo, as often as the hailſtones are duly figured, 
may be coloured; and then it muſt be red within by the leaſt 
refrangible rays, and blue without by the moſt refrangible 
ones ; eſpecially if the hailſtones have opaque globules of ſnow 
in their centre, to intercept the light within the Halo, as Huy- 
ens has obſerved, and make the infide thereof more diſtinctly 
defined than it would otherwiſe be. FOG | 
Such hailſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating the light by 
the ſnow, may make a halo red within, and colourleſs with- 
out, and darker in the red than without, 2s halo's uſe to be : 
For of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the rubiform 
will be leaſt refracted, and ſo come to the eye in the directeſt 
ines. Optice. 
HALSFANG. See the articles HE ALFANG, and PILLORY. 
HALT“, in war, a pauſe, or ſtop, in the march of a military 
body, See PAUSE. 


touch : or in the heel, owing to an over-reach or the like, and 
viſible to the eye, as alſo by his treading altogether on his toe : 
or in the quarters, between the middle of the hoot and the 
heel, which is known by his halting more when on the edge of 
a bank than when on plain ground.---"This is ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by being pricked with a nail in the ſhoeing; and the 
faulty nail is diſtinguiſhed by pinching the head of each nail, 
and the hoof togetner, with a pair of pinchers. 
If an horſe halt behind, from a diſorder in the hip, or huckle- 
bone, he will go fide-long, and not follow ſo well with that 
leg as the others; nor will ke turn on that fide without fa- 
vouring the leg; add, that he ſhows it ſtill moſt in walking 
on the fide of a bank with the worſt leg bigheſt, 
If an horſe has any hidden infirmity, that will bring him to 
halt when he comes to travel, it may be diſcovered by run- 
ning him in the hand on ſmooth way, at the length of the hal- 
ter, and obſerving how he ſets down his legs ; if he favour none 
of them, he 1s to be further proved, by riding him roundly till 
well heated; then letting him ſtand ſtill an hour, and after 
that running him in the hand at halter's length, as before. 
HALYMOTE, properly fignifies an holy, or eccleſiaſtical 


some derive the word from the Latin halitus, breath : it being | court, See HALMOTE. 


fion of halting, to take breath; others from 41. 
* in halts they raiſe their pikes, &c. on end. 
In places full of defiles, frequent halts muſt be made : --- The 
army made a halt to reſt themſelves. : 
HALTERIST Z®, in antiquity, a fort of players at diſcus ; 
denominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus, by the Greeks 
called d xm, and by the Latins halter. See Discus. 
Budzus, and others, take the halter to have been a leaden 
weight, or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, to ſe- 
cure and keep themſelves the more ſteady in their leaping, --- 
Nor will theſe authors allow of any ſort of halter beſides this 
weight; nor other halteri/ts but theſe vaulters. 
Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have the 
halter to be a lump, or maſſive of lead, or ſtone, with an 
hold, or handle, fixed to it, by which it might be carried; 
and that the halteriſtæ were thoſe who exerciſed themſelves in 
removing theſe maſſives from place to place.--- "Theſe authors 
add, that the weight, or ball mentioned by Budzus, was not 
called d, halter, but dum alcter, which ſignifies helper, 
defender. 
Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De arte gymnaſtica, L. II 
c. 12, diſtinguiſhes two kinds of halteriſtæ; for though there 
was but one halter, there were two ways of applying it,--- 
The one was to throw, or pitch it in a certain manner : the 
other only to hold it out at arm's end ; and in this poſture to 
give themſelves divers motions, ſwinging the hands backwards 
and forwards, &c, according to the engraven figures thereof 
iven us by Mercurialis. 
he halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the middle, 
where it was held, by one diameter, than at the two ends. 
It was above a foot long ; and there was one for each hand : 
It was either of iron, ſtone, or lead. Des 
Galen, De tuend. valetud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lib. VI. 
ſpeaks of this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purging 
the body of peccant humours : making it equivalent both to 
paurgation, and phlebotomy. See ExERC1sE, and Gym- 
NASTIC, 
HALTING, among farriers, &c. an irregularity in the motion 
of an horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs, or other injury in the 
ſhoulder, leg, or foot; which leads him to ſpare the part, or 
ule it too timorouſly. . 
An acquaintance with the diſorder, in its ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of the manage; 
for which reaſon we ſhall add the principal points relating there- 
to. If an horſe halts, it is either before, in which caſe his 
grief lies either in the ſhoulder, the legs, or feet; or behind, 
where it muſt lie in the hip, ham, or the like. | 
1*. The ſigns which indicate it in the foulder, are his not 
lifting up his leg, but.trailing it on the ground, or his caſting 
one leg more than the other, and with his knee, in a manner 


unbent.— Add, that in turning ſhort he will viſibly. favour | 


the leg on the lame ſide. in, if the ailment be found in 
the ſhoulder, it muſt either be'in the top of the ſhoulder-blade, 
called the withers, which is known by his halting moſt when 


2 perſon is on his back, his ſhrinking much, and offering to | 


bite when griped, and handled about the top of the ſhoulder- 
blade : or in the bottom of the ſhoulder-blade, joining to the 
marrow-bone, which is the fore-pitch of the breaſt ; which is 
known by his treading his ſteps thick, and ſhrinking, ready 


to fall down, when preſſed in that part: or in the elbow, 


which joins the marrow- bone to the leg; which is known by 
wincing, and taking up his foot when pinched there. 

20. If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the knee, 
vr paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing to bow the 
one or the other, and going ſtifly on it: or in the ſhank, 
Which is diſcovered by ſome ſplint, ſcrew, wind-gall, or other 
„ble malady thereon. | | NESW ene 
3 „ If it be in the foor, it is either in the coronet, and ow- 
ug to ſome ſtrain,” to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tumor, or 
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There is a court held in London by this name, before the 
lord-mayor and ſheriffs, for regulating the bakers.--- It was 
anciently held on Sunday next before S. Thomas's day, and 
for this reaſon called the halymete, or holy court. The title 
thereof runs thus: Curia ſancti-motus tenta in Guihalda ci- 
vitatis Londin. coram major. & vicecom. &c. 

HALYWERCFOLEK, anciently ſignified ſuch perſons of the 
province of Durham, as held lands, on condition of defending 
the corpſe of S. Cuthbert; and who hereupon claimed the 

; privilege, not to be forced to go out of the biſhoprick either 
by king or biſhop. Hit. Dunelm. | | 

HAM, a Saxon word, properly ſignifying an houſe, or dwel- 
ling-place. See Hous g. 

Ham, is alſo uſed to denote a ſtreet or village. 

Hence it is that the names of many of our towns end with it ; 
as Nottingham, Buckingham, Walſingham, &c. 

Ham is alſo a part of the leg of an animal; being the inner, or 
hind part of the knee; or the ply, or angle, in which the 
leg and thigh,” when bent, incline to each other. See Lec, 
THIGH, and KNEE. | | 

Ham, in commerce, &c. is uſed for a leg and thigh of pork, 

dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to make it keep, and give it 2 
brisk agreeable flavour, 
Weſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue, are prepared by ſalting 
them with falt-petre, preſſing them in a preſs eight or ten 
days, ſteeping them in juniper water, and drying them by the 
ſmoke of juniper woods. 

HAMADRYADES *, in antiquity, fabulous deities, reve- 
red among the ancient heathens, and believed to prefide over 
woods and foreſts, and to be incloſed under the bark of oaks, 
See GoD, 

* The word is compounded of «ua, /imu/, together; and yy ag 

dryad, of q eus, oak. See Dryad:s. 

The hamadryades, &yadpuadis, were ſuppoſed to live and die 
with the trees they were attaChed to ; as is obſerved by Ser- 
vius on Virgil, Bee. x. v. 62. after Meneſimachus, the 
ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, c. who mentions other traditions 
relating thereto. | | | 
The poets, however, frequently confound the hamadryades 


v. 23. Ovid, Fat. iv. 229. Propertius, Eleg. xx. 32. See 
Nail Abs. | > 
Feſtus calls them guerquetulane, as being iſſued, or ſprung 
from oaks. | | 171 
An ancient poet, one Pherenicus, in Atheneus, Lib. iii. calls 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit-trees, hamadryades, from the 
name of their mother, the oak. | $ 
HAMAXOBII ®, HamaxoBIans, in the ancient geography, 
a people who had no houſes, but lived in chariots. 
* IM word is formed from ah, a car, or chariot, and g. O, 
ife. | 
The Hamoxobii, called alſo Hamaxobitæ, were an ancient 
ple of Sarmatia Europæa, inhabiting the ſouthern part of 
Muſcovy ; who inſtead of houſes had a ſort of tents made of 
. and fixed on. chariots, to be ready for ſhifting and 
travel. | | | 
HAMBOROUGH Company; ſee the article Company. 
| HAMELING, or Ham-fringing, the act of cutting the 
great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-/tring. | 
Hameling, or hambling of dogs, amounts: to the ſame with 
expeditating, or lawing. See EXPEDITATING. 


| HAMLET®, a diminutive-of hm, ſignifies a little village, or 


rather, a part of a village. See Ham, and ViLLAGE. 

* Spelman upon thele words, ſhewing the difference between 
villa integra, and villa dimidia & hamleta, ſays, Hamleta 
vero, que medietatem friborgi non obtinuit, hac eff ubi gui 
Kd plegii non deprebenſi fint.— The ſtatute of Exon, 14 

E dw. I. mentions this ward thus, Les no/mes de toutes les villes 
* & hamlets gue ſont en ſon wapentake. 1 | 
la an ancient MS. hamlet is expounded, the ſeat of a freeholder 


HAMMER, 


with the naiads and napœæ; witneſs Catullus, Carm, Ixxiii. 
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HAMMER, an inſtrument of iron, with a handle of wood; 


uſed in moſt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, &c. See 
BEATIN OG, &c, 92 

Bodies capable of being ſtretched, or extended, under the ham- 
mer, are {aid to be malleable. See MALLEABILITY. 
The Latins call it malleus, anciently martulus, or marculus; 


by which name Pliny calls it, when he ſays, that 9 * ſon 


. Nat. 


of Agriopa, invented the hammer and pinchers. 


L. VII. c. 56. Vid. Hardouin. not. ad loc. 


The hammers of forges, are moved or worked by a water- 
mill. See Fox ;. 


HAMMER hardening, See the article HARD EN ING. 
HAMMER of a clock, See CLOCK, and CLOCK-woORK. 
HAMMER, in anatomy. See the article MALLEvus. | 
HAMMERING, the a& of beating, or extending, and fa- 


ſhioning a body under the hammer. See HAMMER. 


HAMMERING, in coining.---A piece of money, or a medal, is | 


For the method of coining with the hammer. See CornING. 
HAMMOCK, or Hamac, a kind of hanging-bed ; ſuſpen- 


HAMPER. See the article HANAPER. | 
HAMUS, or HamurLvs, an hook. See the article Hook. 


HANAPER, or HAM ER, an office in chancery, anſwer- 


Clerk of the HANAPER, ſometimes ſtyled, Varden of the Ha- 


HANCES, in a ſhip, are falls, or deſcents of the fife rails, 
Harcts, or HANSEs, in architecture, are the ends of ellip- 


HAND, manus, a part, or member of the body of a man; 


Hax p, in medicine : ---The hand, among anatomiſts, extends 


When it is performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the 
ſmiths uſually call it forging. See FoRGING, 

ſaid to be hammered, when ſtruck, and the impreflion given 
with a hammer, and not with a mill. See Coin and ME- 
DAL. 


ded between two trees, poſts, hooks, or the like; much uſed 
throughout the Weſt-Indies, as alſo on board of ſhips. | 
The Indians hang their hammocks to trees, and thus ſecure 
themſelves from wild beaſts and inſets, which render lying 
on the ground dangerous, 

The people of the Caribbee Iſlands are wonderfully ſuperſti- 
tious in the point of their hammocks ; and do not make them 
without a deal of ceremonies, ---At each end of the room they 
put bags of aſhes, without which, it is the opinion, that the 
hammocks will not laſt, If they were to eat figs on a hammock, 
they believe it would rot : nor dare they eat any fiſh that has 
good teeth, as believing that would make their hammock ſoon 
wear through, 

According to F. Plumier, who has often made uſe of the 
hammock in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large ſtrong coverlet, 
or ſheet of coarſe cotton, about ſix foot ſquare : on two op- 
poſite ſides are loops of the ſame ſtuff, through which a 
{tring is run, and thereof other loops are formed, all which 
are ticd together with a cord ; and thus is the whole faſtened 
to two neighbouring trees, in the field; or two hooks, in 
houſes. This kind of couch ſerves, at the ſame time, for bed, 
quilts, ſheets, pillow, &c. | 


Surgeons alſo make uſe of an inſtrument thus called, to extract 
the child in difficult labours. 


ing in ſome meaſure to the fi/cus among the Romans, See 
CHANCERY, and F1sCUus, 


naper, receives all money due to the king for ſeals of char- 
ters, patents, commiſſions, and writs ; and attends the keeper 
of the ſeal daily in term time, and all times of ſealing ; and 
takes into his cuſtody all ſcaled charters, patents, and the like, 
which he receives into bags; but anciently, it is ſuppoſed, in- 
to hampers, which gave denomination to the office, 
There is alſo an officer who is comptroller of the hanaper. 
See COMPTROLLER, 


which are placed as baniſters in the poop, Sc. and down to 
the gang-way. | 
tical arches, which are arcs of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. See ARCH. 


making the extremity of the arm. See AR M. 
The mechaniſm of the hand is very curious; excellently con- 
trived to fit it for the various uſes and occaſions we have for 
it, and the greater number of arts and manufaCtures it is to be 
employed in. It conſiſts of a compages of nerves, and little 
bones joined into each other, which give it a great degree of 
{trength, and at the ſame time an unuſual flexibility, to enable 
it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and graſp them, 
in order either to draw them towards us, or thruſt them off, 
Anaxagoras is repreſented by ancient authors, as maintaining, 
that man owes all his wiſdom, knowledge, and ſuperiority 
over other animals, to the uſe of his hands.--- Galen puts the 
thing another way : man, according to him, is not the wiſeſt 
creature, becauſe he has hands, but he had hands given him 
becauſe he was the wiſeſt creature. For it was not our hands 
that taught us arts, but reaſon. The hands are the organs of 
reaſon, &c. De uſu part. Lib. I. c. 3. 


from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends, called alſo the greater 
hand. 
It is divided into three parts: The firſt reaching from the 
ſhoulder to the elbow ; properly called the arm, brachium. 
See ARM. 


HanD, in the manage, is a term variouſly uſed, ... 


The ſecond reaches from 85 elbow. to the wriſt . 
third, the hand, manus, properly fo called ; 2 8 10 The 
leſſer hand, or extrema manus.--- This is ſubdiviq 1 th 
three other parts; the carpus, which is the wriſt - ... 
metacarpus, which is the body of the hand, includ; The 
dorſum, and. vole : 20 the fingers, d igiti. See each eſo 
t 
— 5 s proper article, CAR Us, MRTACAR pus, and Fix. 
The muſcles whereby the hand is moved and di 
palmares 3 the flexor, and extenſor, carpt, «rar 2 the 
lis ; perforatus ; perforans ; lumbricales ; interoſ;; .. , Tadia- 
abductors, and flexors of the fingers. See A tenſors 
PALMARIS, FIEXOR, EXTENSOR, Ec, s Place, 
The hand makes the ſubje& matter of the art of pal 
which 1 8 in conſidering the ſeveral lines and nine 
cies of the palm of the hand, their ſignificati I 
PALMIST Av. of Catians, Ce. See 
Among the Egyptians, the hand was uſed as 
ſtrength — Among the Romans it was held : pe of 
fidelity; and accordingly was conſecrated to that goddeſz 5 
rx. with great ſolemnity. 5, by 
n chirurgery, they uſed an iron hand, which is a ki 
tifcial, or ſubſidiary hand, to be applied, and 2 A. 
ſtump of an arm, after the hand had been cut off. hen 
It has moſt of the motions of the natural hand: which 
effected by means of ſprings, pullies, pinions, buttons 85 
Amb. Paré gives us its ſtructure at large. 8 


into 


HanD, in falconry, is uſed for the foot of the hawk To 


have a clean, ſtrong, ſlender, glutinous hang 
are ſome of the good qualities of a hawk, rey 
Hawk and Far.con. | 
it ſtands for the fore-feet of an horſe. 8 
Hand is alſo uſed, for a diviſion of the horſe into two parts 
2 * 2 the rider's hand.---The fore-hand Au 
the head, neck, and fore- quarters. -The hind-han:; 
reſt of the horſe. n ee, 
co ups or ſword-hand, is uſed for an horſeman's right 
and. 
Bridle-hand, is the horſeman's left hand. 
Your regular cavalier holds his bridle-band two or three in- 
ches above the pummel of the ſaddle. 
A horſeman is ſaid to have no hand, when he only makes uſe 
of the bridle unſeaſonably ; not knowing how to give the aids 
or helps of the hand with diſcretion, 
To keep a horſe upon the hand, ſignifies to feel him in the 
ſtay upon the hand, and to be always prepared to avoid any 
ſurprize from him. When the horſe obeys and anſwers the 
effects of the hand, he is ſaid to ref well upon the hand, 
A horſeman ought to have a light hand, i, e. he ought only 
to feel the horſe upon his hand, ſo as to reſiſt him when- 
ever he attempts to ſlip from it: and as ſoon as he has made 
his reſiſtance, ought to lower the bridle, inſtead of cleaving 
to it, 
If a horſe, by a too great eagerneſs to go forward, preſſes too 
much upon the hand; it ought to be flackened at certain 
times, and at other times to be kept hard, in order to diſap- 
point him from continually preſſing upon the bit. This fa- 
cility, or liberty of the horſeman, of flackening or ſtiffening 
the hand, makes what they call a good hand. 
A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, when he does not fear the 
bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the rider. 
To work a horſe upon the hand, is to manage him by the et- 
fects of the bridle, without any other helps, except the calves 
of the legs. ; 
To be heavy upon the hand, is underſtood of a horſe, which 
by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakneſs of his 
back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weight of his fore- 
quarters, or his wearineſs ; throws himſelf upon the bridle, 
without making any reſiſtance, or effort, to force the horſe- 
man's hand. , 
Harmonical HAx p, in muſic, is uſed by ſome writers for the 
ancient diagrama, or ſcale of muſic, upon which they learn- 
ed to ſing, See GAMUT, SCALE, DiaGcRAM, oc. 
The reaſon of the appellation was, Ea" Aretin, upon 
inventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, 
the fingers of the figure of a — ſtretched out. See . 
He changed the letters of the alphabet, uſed till that -_ 
expreſs the notes, for theſe ſux ſyllables, which he too 
of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of S. John Baptiſt, com 
by Paulus Diaconus. "Ip 85 
Ut queant laxis re- ſonare fibris 
Mi- ra geſtorum fa-muli tuorum. 
Sol-ve polluti x Jay gs 
antte 7 oannes. 4 . 
HAND of Fuftice, is a ſcepter, or batoon, 2 cubit long, an 
an ivory hand at the extremity thereof; uſed as an 


4 . z * 
of kings, wherewith they are painted in their ropal robes 


on the coronation-day, ; took 
Authors uſually call it virga.---Louis X. of Francs, firſt 
the hand of juſtice for his device. ue Gonifies the con- 
Impoſition of HAN ps, or, laying on of HanDs, gn ferfing 
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Left Hax p. — To marry wi 


HAN 


ferring of holy orders; a ceremony wherein the hands are laid | 


on the head of another, as a ſign of a miſſion, or of a power 

wen him to exerciſe the functions of the miniſtry belonging 
to the order. See Ox DIN AT TON, c. e 1 e e 
The apoſtles began to appoint miſſionaries by the impoſition 
of Hands. See IMPOSITION, 


Waſhing one's HanDs of a thing, ſignifies the witneſſing that 


1 perſon has no part or concern in an affair; and that he will 
not be anſwerable for it : as Pilate did in reſpect of our Savi- 
our's death. In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have clean hands ; 
and particularly a judge, to denote that he has not been cor- 
rupted by bribes or preſents. 5 | 
th the leſt hand, is to eſpouſe a 
of inferior degree, whoſe children, in virtue of ſuch 
3 are not a ry to the father, nor ſhare with 
the other children; but be contented with what fortune the 
husband ſhall appoint them the next day aſter marriage. 
This method of taking left-handed wives obtains in Germany, 
ARRIAGE, | | 

H ma alſo uſed” for the index of a clock, watch, or the 
like, ſerving.to point the hour, &c, See INDEx. 

Long Harp, Longimanus, a kind of title, or ſurname, aſſumed 
by certain princes. Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, and his 
ſucceſſor in the Perſian empire, was thus denominated; as 
having hands ſo long, that he could touch his knees with 
them when he ſtood upright. | 

Gert Hand, See the article TACHYGRAPHY. ü 

Bliody Ha xp. See the article BLoopy Hand. | 

Hax p is alſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c, for 
the manner, or ſtyle, of this or that maſter, See MANNER, 
STYLE, Cc. | ; : 

HanDs, are born in coat armour, dexter and ſiniſter; that is, 
right and left; expanded or open, and after other manners. 
Azure, a dexter hand couped at the wriſt, and extended in 
pale argent ; is born by the name of Brome,—Argent, three 
ſiniſter hands, couped at the wriſt, gules, by the name of 
Maynard. : f „ 
Knights baronets, are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcutcheon, 
which they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter, viz. in a field ar- 
gent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the wriſt, gules. See Ba- 


RONET, 


Hanp-birow®, a pledge, or ſurety of the lower rank. See 


PLEDGE, and FRIBURGH. 
* Eft guaß vat, aut fidejuſſor manuenſis, hoc eſt, minor, ſeu infe- 
rior ; nam head-borow, vas eft capitalis, vel ſuperior. Spelman, 
See HEADBOROUGH- 
Hanp-breadth, is ſometimes uſed for a meaſure of three inches, 
See Incn, and MeasUuRE, . l 
Hand, or HANDFUL, is alſo a meaſure of four inches, by 
the ſtandard ; according to the ſtatute, 33 H. VIII. cap. 5. 
See MEASURE, | . | 
The hand, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, and is 
the meaſure of a fl clenched; by which the height of horſes 
is meaſured. „ 

A horſe for war, ſhould be ſixteen, or eighteen hands high. 
HAND-HABEND, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes a thief 
taken in the very fact. . 1 

Hand, or Hond. babend, from the Saxon, Pond, hand, and 
Pabend, having; is a circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when 
the party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, i. e. the 
thing ſtolen in his hand. wo | 5 
Bracton alſo uſes hand- berend in the ſame ſenſe, Sc. Latro 
So in Fleta, Furtum manifeſtum eſt ubi aliquis latro depreben- 
ſus ſeifitus de aliquo latrocinia hand-habbinde, & back-berin- 
de, & inſecutus fuerit per aliguem cujus res illa fuerit, que 
dicitur Sachorgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuam petere cri- 
minaliter ut furatam. L. I. c. 38. . .f. | 
HAND-HABEND- alſo ſignifies the right which the lord has to 
Judge and determine of this offence in his court. 
HAN DLING, a term uſed in reſpe& of fighting cocks ; ſig- 
nitying the meaſuring the girth of them, by griping one's 
hands and fingers round the cock's bod 7x. NE 
HANGINGS, linings for rooms, made arras, / tapeſtry, or 
the like. See TApESTRY, HI 
HANGWITE®, HanGwiTA, a mul&' impoſed for the 
hanging a thief, or felon, without courſe of law; or even 
ſuffering him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody, 
The word is alſo written corruptly, hangwith, and hankwite. 
It is formed from the Saxon Hanzian, to hang, and pide, 
mul&, compenſation. 547 5 | (01 


To be quit of HAN GWIT E, Quietus oe de hangwita, in ro 
charters, denotes an immunity, or freedom from the mulct 
or penalty above - mentioned. Quit de Larron pendu ſans ſer- 
Jeants le roy. Sed dum in 
ANSEx, or Hans, an antient name, for a ſociety or com- 
pany of merchants: particularly that of certain cities in Ger- 
many, Oe. hence called hanſe towns. ' See Company, and 

ANSE Teton. 8 N 2 3* 37 1 # 1 of 
The word hanſe, is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic, and 
Kea ane; confederacy,  afſociatian, ,&c. Some * it 
Im the two German words, am. ſee, that is, on the ſea; 

vor, I. No LXXIV. | rds, am:-ſce, tha Fe 29h ? E 


| 


| 


HAP 


by. reaſon the firſt hani towns were all fituate on the ſex 
coaſt : whence, the ſociety is ſaid to have been firſt called, am 
zee ſleden, that is, cities on the ſea ; and afterwards, by ab- 
breviation, hanſec, and hanſe. 


Hanst Towns, certain free towns of Germany, and the North, 


united in ſtrict league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 
own appointing, for the better carrying on of commerce, and 
their mutual ſafety and aſſiſtance, See CoMYAN v. 

This celebrated aſſociation, which makes ſo great a figure in 
the hiſtory of commerce, is commonly ſuppoſed to have com- 
menced at Bremen on the Weſer, in the year 1164 ; others 
ſay in 1260, immediately after the incurſions and pyracies of 
the Danes, Normans, c. others in 1206 ; and others in 
920 : but be its origin when it will, it was confirmed and 
re-eſtabliſhed in 1270. See COMMERCE. 

At firſt it only conſiſted of towns ſituate on the coaſts of the 
Baltic ſea, or not far from it. But its ſtrength and reputa- 
tion increaſing, ſcarce any trading city in Europe but deſired 
to be admitted into it. 

Under our, king Henry III. the hanſe conſiſted of no leſs than 
ſixty two cities; to which were afterwards added four more. 
France furniſhed to the confederacy, Rouen, S. Malo, Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles : Spain, Barcelona, Sevil, 
and Cadiz : England, London : Portugal, Lisbon : --- The 
Low Countries, Antwerp, Dort, Amſterdam, Bruges, Rot- 
terdam, Oſtend, and Dunkirk : and Itah, and Sicily, Meſ- 
ſina, Leghorn, and Naples. 

The hanſe was divided into four claſſes, or members, which 


were thoſe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Pruſſia, or 


Dantzick.---Thoſe four cities were the heads of the four 
members; and Lubec that of the whole -hanſe. 

Beſides this, the hanſe had four principal factorics, or ſtaples, 
at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg ; that of Bruges 
was afterwards removed to Antwerp, But the firſt and prin- 
cipal was that of Lubec, which ſtill remains the head of the 
aſſociation, That of London was called Guildhalla Teutoni- 
corum, or the Stillyard, See STILLYARD. 

The government of the henſe was at firſt ariſtocratical : then 
it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order; and, at length, divers princes and lords made 
intereſt for it, 

The end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of the 
fifteenth, were the moſt flouriſhing times of this alliance. 
They were then in a condition to proclaim war againſt kings: 
Hiftory is not ſilent, as to that they waged againſt Waldemar 
king of Denmark, about the year 1348 ; and againſt Eric, 
in 1428; particularly this laſt, where the han/eatic fleet con- 
ſiſted of forty ſhips, containing about 12,000 regular troops, 
beſide the ſeamen, 

But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were entered 
into the aſſociation, began to think it policy to put ſome 
bounds to a power, which, in time, might have proved for- 
midable to themſelves. The means were eaſy, and ſhort : 


each withdrew the merchants of his country from the aſſocia- 


tion; which, in a little time, from the great number of ci- 


ties it had comprehended, found itſelf ſunk to thoſe few which 


had begun the confederacy; which henceforth was called the 
Teutonic hanſe, Though theſe are ſtill ſo conſiderable in 
point of commerce, that they are- admitted to make treaties 
with the greateſt kings. | 

The diviſions that were got among them, contributed greatly 
to their fall: nor muſt it be forgot, that the eſtabliſhment of 


the republic and commerce of Holland had its ſhare therein. 


The four cities which formed the league, were Lubec, Co- 


- logn, Brunſwick, and: Dantzick, which were called mother- 


towns ; as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were called daugh- 
ters thereof. 


A great number of towns in Germany, ſtill retain the title of 
 hanſe towns ; but this is rather an empty title which they 


affect, than any argument of their continuing to trade under 
the laws and protection of the antient alliance; there being 
ſcarce any but Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſ- 
wick, and Cologn, that are truly hanſeatic, and that have 
deputies at the aſſemblies held on the common occaſions 
thereof. «09 | A, 

The great trade the Dutch maintain with the  hanſe towns, 


contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of them 


in their ancient reputation; and it is-principally to their alli- 
ance with that flouriſhing republic, that they owe the pre- 
ſervation of their liberties: the ſuccours ſome of them have 


received from the Dutch, having ſaved them more than once 


from the enterprizes of the neighbouring princes. See CoM- 
MERCE,' | i | 


- 


HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the alliance, or com- 


hus we ſay, the hanſeatic body; the hanſeatic towns, &c, 
See HANsE. ö & e 2009 07 YUOT tA; 


HANSGRAVE =, the title of an offcer in Germany. 


The hanſgraue is the chief of a company, or ſociety. 


The word is a compound of the German banſe, and gref, 


cCogunt. See GRAVE 


HAP, or HArr, in how, fignifies, to catch, or ſantch 3 thing. 


5 C Thus 


Thus we meet with, to hap the poſſeſſion of a deed poll, | 
Littleton, fol. 8. alſo, to hap the rent. If partition be made 
between two parceners, and more land be allowed the one 
than the other ; ſhe that hath moſt of the land, charges it to 
the other, and happeth the rent whereon aſſize is brought. 
HAQUENY, HackNnEy, an old French word for an amb- 
ling horſe. See AMBLE. 
HAQUEBUT, a kind of fire-arm, otherwiſe called an hag- 
but, or harquebuſs. See HARQUEBUSS. | 
HARANGUE , a modern French name for a ſpeech, or 
oration, i. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public. See 
ORraAT1ON. 
* Menage derives the word from the Italian arenga, which fig- 
nifies the fame ; formed, according to Ferrari, from arringo, 
a juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive it from the Latin 
ara, altar; by reaſon the firſt harangues were made before 
altars: whence the verſe of Juvenal, 
Aut Lugdunenſis rhetor dicturus ad aram 
The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe, viz, for a 
too pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or declamation, 
In Homer, the poets generally harangue ere they come to 
fight ; as, in England, criminals harangue on the ſcaffold be- 
fore they die. S. Evrem, 
HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, having 
four yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey before the 
court when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 
HARBOUR, a ſea-port; or a ftation where ſhips may ride 
ſafe at anchor. See PoRT. 
The word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed, or ſecured with 
a boom, or chain ; and that are furniſhed with a mole, &c. 
See MoLE, c. | 
To HARBOUR, popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, or enter- 
tain; to find a retiring place. 
Among hunters, a hart is ſaid to harbour, when he goes to 
reſt ; whence, to «nharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him, See 
HuNnTING, 
HARDENING, the act of communicating a greater degree 
of hardneſs to a body than it had before, See HarDNess. | 


The hardening and tempering of iron and ſteel, makes a con- | 


ſiderable article in the mechanical arts. See IRON, STEEL, 

TEMPERING, Oc. 

There are divers ways of effeCting it: as by the hammer; 
uenching it, when hot, in cold water; cafe hardening, c. 
o harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 

they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in 
water, to make it very hard : Spaniſh and Ventte ſteel only 
need a blood-red heat, and then to be quenched. See Hear. 
The workmen ſometimes grind indigo, and fallad oil together, 
and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag, while it is 
heating, and let it cool of itſelf. 
If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 
pointed inſtrument, it may be let down, or made ſofter, thus : 
Take a piece of grindſtone, or whetſtone, and rub hard on 
the work, to take the black ſcurf off it, and brighten it; 
then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, the colour 
will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour, 
then to a darker goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour: 
chuſe which of theſe colours the work requires, and quench 
it ſuddenly in the water. | 
Hammer HARDENING, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel plates, 
for ſaws, ſprings, rules, &c. See SPRING, Oe. 
Caſe HARDENING is thus performed: — Take cow-horn, or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to powder ; put as 
much bay-falt as powder into ſtale urine, or white-wine vi- 
negar, and-mix them well together ; cover the iron, or ſteel, 
all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in loam, or plate 
iron, ſo as the mixture touch every part of the work; then 
put it in the fire, and blow the coals to it, till the whole 
lump have a blood-red heat, but no higher ; laſtly, take it out 
and quench. it, | 

HARDNESS, Durities, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies, 

whereby their parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the 

touch. See ConEsSION. 

In this ſenſe, hardneſs coincides with what on other occaſions 

we call firmneſs, and ſometimes /olidity : in oppoſition to flui- 

dity, See FikMNEss, SOLIDITY, and FLUIDITY, 

More ſtrictly ſpeaking, a body is ſaid to be hard, when its 

parts mutually cohere, ſo as not to yield inwards, or give way 

to an external impulſe ; and therefore are not ſubject to any 
motion in reſpe& of each other, without breaking the body. 

— In which ſenſe, hardneſs ſtands oppoſed to ſoftneſs, where 

the parts do readily give way. 1 05 WY | 

The Peripatetics make hardneſs a ſecondary quality; as ſup- 

poling it to ariſe from dryneſs, which is a primary one, and 

to be in proportion thereto, See QUALITY, 

Its remote cauſes, according to them, are either heat or cold, 

according to the diverſity of the ſubject: heat producing — 

neſs, and by that means hardneſs in clay; and cold doing 
like in wax. | 

The epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers, account for hard- 

neſs, from the figure of the component parts, and their union 


particles of the body being hooked, and thus m 
ing and hanging upon one another: but this is eres 2 
ing that for an anſwer, which was the queſtion F Ta 
do thoſe hooked parts hang on? See PAR TIC E 5 5 
in: the Carteſians will have the coheſion of * bod: 
ected by reſt; that is, by nothing at all, Sce Rr 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the primary particles of a] 
dies, whether ſolid or fluid, are hard, perfeQtly hayg, zal bo 
capable of being broke or divided by any power in and Nat 
See MaTTER, Bop, ELEMENT, Oe. 85 
Theſe particles he maintains to be connected together b 
attractive power; and according to the circumſtances "Seq 
attraction, is the body either hard, or ſoft, or ey 0 is 
= pavers teh ig = Ro 
f the particles be ſo diſpoſed or fitted for each 
touch in large ſurfaces, ſuch body will be 3 . © 
more ſo, as thoſe ſurfaces are the larger, ; the 


If on th 
they only touch in ſmall ſurfaces, the bod ＋ e contrary 


of the attraction, will remain ſoft. See Pa Z 

1 or EN Oh flax, or hemp, denote the coarſer 

arts, ſeparated in the dreſſing of it, from 

iu, Seo Hwy, e 

HARE- Hunting, See the article Hare-Hux rx. 

HARIO T“, or HE RIOT, a due, or ſervice, belonsi 
the lord at the death of his tenant; conſiſting of the bat ff 
the tenant had at the time of his deceaſe. | "4 en 

Coke on Littleton obſerves, that herioe in Saxon js called 
Hepe gead, 7. d. the lords beaft ; Pepe, fignifying I and 
Sead, beaſt; which others reject, urging that Pepe, in 
Saxon, fignifies an army, and FEAT, a march, or expedition: 
and that the Saxon hee gead, whence we derive our hin 
ſignified prowifion for war, or a tribute, or relief, piven to 
the lord of a manor, for his better preparation towards war 
—FErat enim heriotum militaris ſupellectilit proflati quam 
obeunte waſſallo, domi nus reportavit in ſui ipfius munitionem 
ſays Spelman. By the laws of Canutus, Tit, de Heriatis, ir 
appears, that at the death of the great men of this nation, ſo 
many horſes and arms were to be paid, as they were in their le. 
N life obliged to keep for the king's ſervice. See Re. 

IEF. 

But Hariot is now wholly taken for a beaſt, which the lord by 

cuſtom chuſes out of all the ſtore of his deceaſed tenant, be 

it horſe, ox, &c. and in ſome manors, the beſt piece of 
plate, jewel, or even the beſt moveable. 

Hariot is of two ſorts ; vix.—HARIOT Cuſtom, where hariats 
have been paid time out of mind by cuſtom, after the death 
of a tenant for life. 

HARIOT Service, when a tenant holds by ſuch ſervice to pay 
hariot at the time of his death; which — is expreſſed in 
the deed of feoffment. See SERVICE. 

For this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain; and for the other he 

ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. 

If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, harriut ſervice is ex- 

tinguiſhed ; but not ſo of hariot cuſtom. See SOLE Tenant, 

HARLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon, quaintly 
dreſſed ; anſwering much the ſame purpoſe as a merry-an- 
drew, or jack pudding in our drolls, on mountebanks ſtages, 
&c. We have alſo introduced the harlequin upon our theatres; 
and this is one of the ſtanding characters in the modern gro- 
teſque entertainments, 

The term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, who 
came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequenting the houſe 
of M. de Harlay ; his companions uſed to call him rlequind, 

q. d. little Harlay, a name which has deſcended to all 

of the ſame rank, and profeſſion. 

HARLO T“, a woman given to incontineney; er that makes 

a habit or a trade of proſtituting her body, See COURTEZAN. 
| © The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive wwhoreler, 

a little whore. —Others derive it from Alis, miſtreſs to 
Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to William the 
conqueror : Camden derives it from one Arlotha, concubine 

to William the conqueror.— Others from the Italian Arlatta, 

| a. proud whore. Le 128 

HARMONIA, in muſic, c. See the article HARMONY- 

HARMONIA, APMONIA, in anatomy, a ſort of juncture, or 
Wee of the bones. See ARTICULATION. _ 
Harmonia is a ſpecies. of the ſymphyſis, or juncture intenc 
for abſolute reſt, See „ 2 ' 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per harmoniam, by harman, 

when the juncture is in one uniform, right, or circular line; 
or when the bones meet with even margins: in contradiſtine- 
tion from ſutura, where they are indented, See gUTUR4- 

The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the epiphyſcs, at 

joined per harmontam. | 60m of the 

HARMONICA, Harmonics, a branch, or diviſion 

antient muſic. See Music. |-erences 

The harmonica is that part which conſiders the 4 

and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and &7ale * 

in contradiſtinction from rhythmica, and mer mw 

RHyYTHMICA, and ME TRICA. wo 8 

The only part of their tmuſic the antients have Jeſt us 777 

tolerable account of, is the harmonice 3 which itſelf 1s 


together. Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it to the atoms, or 


very general and theoretical. MI. Mal 
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Mr. Malcolm has made a very induſtrious and learned inqui- 

into the harmonica, or harmonic principles of the ancients. 
They reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts; viz, of ſounds ; 
of intervals ; of ſy/tems 3 of the genera ; of the tones, or modes; 
of mutations 3 and of the melopœia. See each conſidered un- 
Jer its proper article, SounD, INTERVAL, SyYSTEM,' Gx- 
xERA, MoDE, MUTATION, &c, 

HARMONICAI. Arithmetic, is ſo much of the theory and 
doctrine of numbers, as relates to making the compariſons, re- 
ductions, Oc. of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, com 

litions, and reſolutions. See INTERVAL, &c. | 

HaRMONICAL Compoſition, in its general ſenſe, includes the 
compolition both of harmony and melody, i. e. of muſic, or 
ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. See Har- 
moxny, MELODY, and ComMPosITION., 

In its more proper and limited ſenſe, harmenical compoſition is 
reſtrained to that of harmony.---In which ſenſe it may be de- 
ined the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts to- 
gether, in ſuch manner as to make one agreeable whole, See 
Ec. 
gh of harmony has been long known under the name of 
counterpoint. See COUNTERPOINT, | 
At the time when parts were firſt introduced, muſic being then 
very ſimple, there were no different notes of time; and the 
arts were in every note made concord. 
his they afterwards called fimple, or plain counterpoint, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another kind, then introduced, wherein 
notes of different value were introduced, and diſcords brought 
in between the parts. See DIsCORD. 
This they called figurative counterpoint. See FiGURATIVE 
Counterpoint. . ; 

HARMONICAL Interval, is an interval, or difference of two 
ſounds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in conſonance 
or ſucceſſion. See INTERVAL. 

Harmonical Intervals, therefore, are the ſame with concords. 
See CoNncoRD. "T3 : 

They are thus called, as being the only eſſential ingredients of 
harmony. See HARMONY. ; 

HARMONICAL Proportion, is a fort of proportion between three 
quantities, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is 
to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the 
third, | 
Thus, 2: 3: 6 are harmonical ; becauſe 2:6::1: 3 are 
geometrical, 

So four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to the 
fourth, as the difference of the firſt and ſecond, to the dif- 
ference of the third and fourth. 

Thus, 24: 16 : 12 : 9 are harmonical; becauſe 24:2::8: 3 
are geometrical, | 755 

For the laws and rules of harmonical proportion, ſee Harmonical 
PROPORTION. 

HARMONICAL Series, is a ſeries of many numbers in continual 
harmonical proportion, See SERIEs, and PROGRESSION. 

If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three imme- 


diate terms are harmonical; the whole makes an harmonical | 


ſeries, of continual harmonical proportionals; as, 30: 20: 15: 
12: 10. | 


Or if every four immediately next each other are harmonical, | 


it is alſo a continual harmonical ſeries, but of another ſpecies ; 
as, 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, Se. | 


HARMONICAL Sound,“ is an appellation given by M. Sauveur | 

to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate number | 
of vibrations, in the time that ſome other fundamental ſound, | 
to which they are referred, makes one vibration. See SOUND, | 


and VIBRATION. 


Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, &c. 
which vibrate a certain number of times while the whole chord 
vibrates once. See CHORD. | 
By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c. where 
the relations of the vibrations are four to five, or five to ſix, or 
two to three. See THIRD, c. | 
The relations of ſounds, had only been conſidered in the ſeries 
of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4:5, Cc. which produced the 
intervals called otave, fifth, fourth, third, &c. M. Sauveur 
firſt conſidered them in the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3. 4, &c. 
and examined the relations of the ſounds ariſing therefrom.--- 
The reſult is, that the firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the 
ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth; the third 1: 4, à fifteenth, or dou- 
ble octave; the fourth 1: 5, a ſeventeeth ; the fiſth, 1: 6, 
a nineteenth, Cc. | | 
his new conſideration of the relations of ſounds; is more 
natural than the old one; and does expreſs. and repreſent the 
whole of muſic, and is in effect all the muſic that nature gives 
without the aſſiſtance of art. The ſtring of an harpſichord, 
or a bell, beſides their general ſound, which is proportionate to 
their length, tenſion, Ce. do alſo at the ſame time yield other 


ſubordinate and acuter ſounds, which a nice ear, with a good 


attention elearly diſtinguiſhes. 
Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the icular vibrations 
of ſome of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which are, as it 


were, detached from the reſt, and make ſeparate vibrations : | 


\ 
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in effect, every half, every third, every fourth, &c. of the 
chord, performs its vibrations apart, while a general vibration 
is made of the whole chord.---Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds 
are harmonical with regard to the whole ſound : the leaſt acute 
which we hear is octave with the whole ſound : the leaſt acute 
that follows, makes a twelfth with the whole found ; the 
next a ſeventeenth, c. till they grow too acute for the ear 
to perceive them, Now throughout the whole, we hear no 
ſuch thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a third, &c, with 
regard to the whole ſound ; none, in ſhort, but what are com- 
prized in the ſeries of harmonical ſounds. 

Add, that if the breath, or bellows that blow a wind inſtru- 
ment, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the, tone will be con- 
tinually raiſed, but this only in the ratio of the harmonical 
ſounds,---So that it appears that nature, when ſhe makes as 
it were a ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, uſes no other but this kind 
of ſounds : and yet they had hitherto remained unknown to 
the muſicians : not but that they frequently fell into them, 
but it was inadvertently, and without knowing what they 
did.---M, Sauveur ſhews, that the ſtructure of the organ de- 
pends entirely on this unknown principle. See OrGan. 


HARMONY“, *axmon1A, in muſic, the agrceable reſult of 


an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
time ; or, the mixture of divers ſounds, which together have 
an effect agreeable to the ear. See SounD, 

The word is Greek, age, formed of the verb d- ap, 

convenire, congruere, to ayree, quadrate, match, Oc. 

As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces melody, 
ſo does a continued combination of them produce harmony. 
See MELoDy. 
Among the ancients, however, as ſometimes alſo among the 
moderns, harmony is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of conſonance ; 
and fo is equivalent to the ſymphony, See ConsonaANnce, 
and SYMPHONY, 
The words, concord, and harmony, do really ſignify the ſame 
thing ; though cuſtom has made a little difference between 
them. Concord is the agrecable effect of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance; and harmony the effect of any greater number of 
agreeable ſounds in conſonance. See ConCoRD, 
Again, harmony always implies conſonance; but concord is 
alſo applied to ſounds in ſucceſſion ; though never but where 
the terms can ſtand agreeably in conſonance.--- The effect of 
an agreeable ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, is called melody ; as 
that of an agreeable conſonance, harmony. 
The ancients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted with 
harmony; the ſoul of the modern muſic.-- In all their expli- 
cations of the melopceia, they ſay not one word of the con- 
cert, or harmony of parts. We have inſtances, indeed, of 
their joining ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in confonance ; 
but then thoſe voices, c. were not ſo joined, as that each 
had a diſtin& and proper melody, ſo making a ſucceſſion of 
various concords 3 but were either uniſons, or octaves, in 
every note: and ſo all performed the ſame individual melody, 
and conſtituted one ſong. See SONG, SYNAULIA, &c, 
When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, but 
in the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes: it is this that 


conſtitutes the modern art of harmony. See Music, and 


PART. 

Harmony is well defined the ſum or reſult of the combination 
of two or more concords, i. e. of three or more {imple ſounds 
ſtriking the ear all together ; and different compoſitions of 
concords make different harmony. | 
To underſtand the nature, and determinate the number, an 


preference of harmonies 3 it is to be conſidered, that in every 


compound found, where there are no more than three ſimple 
ones, there are three kinds of relations, viz. the primary re- 
lation of every ſimple ſound to the fundamental, or graveſt 
whereby they make different degrees of concord with it : the 
mutual relations of the acute ſounds each with other, whereby 
they mix either concord or diſcord into the compound : and 


the ſecondary relation of the whole, whereby all the terms 


unite their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently. 
Suppoſe, e. g. four ſounds, A, B, C, and D, whereof A is 
the graveſt; B next; then C; and D the acuteſt,--- Here, 
A is the fundamental ; and the relations of B, C, and D, to 
A, are primary relations : So, if B be a third g above A, that 
primary relation is 4 to 5 ; and if C be fifth to A, that prima- 
relation is 2 to 3: and if D be octave to A, that is 1 to 2. 
Por the mutual relations of the acute terms B, C, D, the 
are had by taking their primary relations to the fundamental, 
and ſubtracting each leſſer from each greater: thus, B to C is 
to 6, a third 7; B to D is 5 to 8, a ſixth /, c. 
y, to find the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek the 
leaſt common dividend to all the lefſer terms or numbers of 
the primary relations, i. e. the leaſt Number that will be 


divided by each of them exactly: this is the thing ſought : and 


ſhews that all the ſimple ſounds coincide, after fo many vi- 
brations of the fundamental as the number expreſſes. | 
So in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the three 

i relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common dividend 


is 4 Conſequently, at every fourth vibration of the funda- 


mental, the whole will coincide. 
: Now 
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Now harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, con- | 
fiſting of three or more ſimple ſounds.--- Its proper Ingre- 
dients are concords; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the primary 
and mutual relations, are abſolutely forbidden. It is true, 
diſcords are uſed in muſic ; but not for themſelves ſimply, 
but to ſet off the concords by their contraſt and oppoſition, 
See DisCoRD. | 

Hence any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand in 
primary relation with a common fundamental; we diſcover 
whether or no they conſtitute a perfect harmony, by finding 
their mutual relations. Thus, ſuppoſe the following con- 
cords, or primary relations, viz. the greater third, fifth, and 
oCtave given; thgr mutual relations are all concord, and there- 
fore may ſtand in harmony. For the greater third and fifth 
are to one another, as 5: 6, a leſſer third, The greater third 
and octave, are as 5: 8, a leſſer ſixth. And the fifth, and 
octave, are as 3: 4, a leſſer fourth; But if fourth, fifth, and 
octave be propoſed, it is evident they cannot ſtand in harmo- 
ny; by reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, 
viz. the ratio 8: 9g. Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſounds 
which are concord each to the next, from the loweſt to the 
higheſt ; to know if they can ſtand in harmony, we muſt find 
the primary, and all the mutual relations, which muſt be all 
concord. So let any number of ſounds be as 4 : 5 : 6 : 8, they 
may ſtand in harmony, by reaſon each to each is concord: 
but the followiug ones cannot, viz. 4, 6, 9, becauſe 4: 9 
is diſcord, 

The neceſſary conditions of all harmony, then, are concords 
in the primary and mutual relations; on which footing, a ta- 
ble is caſily formed of all the poſſible varieties. But to deter- 
mine the preference of harmonies, the ſecondaty relations are 
likewiſe to be conſidered. --- The perfection of harmonies de- 
pends on all the three relations : it is not the beſt primary re- 
lations that make beſt harmony; for then a fourth and fifth 
mult he better than a fourth and ſixth ; whereas the firſt two 
cannot ſtand together, becauſe of the diſcord in the mutual re- 
lation, Nor does the beſt ſecondary relation carry it ; for 
then would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with 
a common fundamental is 6, be better than a leffer third and 
fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation is 10: but here alſo the pre- 
ference is due to the better mutual relation. Indeed, the 
mutual relations depend on the primary; though not ſo as that 
the beſt primary ſhall always produce the beſt mutual rela- 
tion; however, the primary relations are of the moſt impor- 
tance ; and together with the ſecondary, afford us the follow- 
ing rule for determining the preference of harmonies. 

ix. Comparing two harmonies, which have an equal number 
of terms; that which has the beſt primary and ſecondary rela- 
tions, is moſt perfect. But in cafes where the advantage is 
in the primary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the 
other, we have no certain rule: The primary are certainly 
the moſt conſiderable ; but how the advantage in theſe ought 
to be proportioned to the diſadvantage in the other, or vice 
verſa, we know not. So that a well turned ear muſt be the 
lait reſort in theſe caſes, | 

Harmony is divided into ſimple and Compound. 
Simple HARMONY, is that where there is no concord to the 
fundamental above an octave, 

The ingredients of /imple harmony, are the ſeven. fimple ori- 
ginal concords, of which there can be but eighteen, different 
combinations, that are harmony; which we give in the fol- 
lowing table from Mr. Malcolm. 


Table of ſimple HARMONIEs, 
2dary rel. 2dary rel. | 
filth octave 2 {king g fifth] 4 third g fifth octave 
fourth Octave 3 third fifth 10 third / fifth oftave 
ſixth g octaveſ3 fourth, ſixth g. 3 fourth, ſixth g octave 
third g octave 4 third g ſixth g 12 third g ſixth g octave 
third / octaveſ 5 third / ſixth 5 third 7 ſixth octave 
lixth / octave 5| fourth, ſixth 4 15 fourth, fixth / octave 


Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of the concords that 
make harmony : for the octave is compounded of a fifth and 
fourth, or a ſixth and third, which have a variety of greater 
and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt fix harmonies compoſed : 
then, the fifth being compoſed of the greater third and leſſer 
third, and the ſixth of fourth and third; from theſe proceed 
the next ſix of the table; then an octave joined to each of 
theſe ſix, make the laſt fix, | 

The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the order of 
the table: of the firſt fix each has an oQaye ; and their pre- 
ference is according to the perfection of the other leſſer con- 


cord joined to the octave, --- For the next fix, the preference | 


is given to the two combinations with the fifth, whereof that 
which has the third g is beſt ; then to theſe two combinations 
with the fixth g, of which that which has the fourth is beſt.-- 
For the laſt fix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaft 
perfect, but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the 
mixtures of the other twelve with each other. In point of 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding fix, as 
having the very fame ingredients, and an octave more. 


Harmony, again, may be divided into that 


Compoſition of HARMONY. See HaRmonicar | 
Harmony is ſometimes alſo uſed in a laxer fe oe ef 


— 


Compound HARMONY, is that which to the 6 
one octave, adds that of another octave. 


For the compound harmonies, their variety is eaſily found 
the combinations of the ſimple harmonies of ſeveral oa -— 


mple barmany of 


ves, 


wht of c 
that of diſcords. . cords, and 
The f is that we have hitherto conſidered, and wi... 
nothing but concords are admitted, . wherein 


The ſecond is that wherein diſcords are uſed, intern: 1 
the concords. See HARMONICAL n Wh 
an agreement, ſuitableneſs, union, conformi I 8 
In muſic, we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice * 
norous, clear; and ſoft ;; or to a ſingle inſtrument whe 15 
yields a very agreeable ſound.- Thus we ſay the h nel 
= her voice, of his Jute, &c, Bit” 7 Y 
n matters of learning, we uſe harniony for a cr. 
ment between the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe, whe, Sr 
the reading thereof agreeable.---In this ſenſe we fa "orc 
nious periods, Sec PERIOD, NUMBERS, c. 48 
In architecture, harmony denotes an agreeable 
tween the parts of a building. See SyMMErTRy. 
In painting, they ſpeak of an harmony, both in the ord 
nance and compoſition, and in the colours of a picture 4 
the ordonnance, it ſignifies the union, or connection bet . 
the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the piece. Sec '% 
DoNNAN CE, : 
In the colouring, it denotes the union, or ag : 
of different 9 See Col ovRIxG. 2 5 EE 
M. de la Chambre derives the harmony of colours from th 
ſame proportions as the harmony of ſounds,---Thiz he 255 
on at large, in his treatiſe Of the colours of the Ruinbotw. On 
this principle, he lays down green as the moſt agreeable of co- 
lours, correſponding to the octave in muſic ; red, to a fifch; 
yellow to a fourth, &c. See CoLovuR, and Licyr. 


relation he. 


HARMON x, or Evangelical HARMONY, is alfo a title of di 


vers books, compoſed to ſhew the uniformity, 2nd 

of the four Ras" See raren rg 
The firſt attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian. or 
Theophilus of Antioch, in the ſeeond century.--- After his 
example, divers other harmonies have been compoſed, by Am- 
monius of ſlebius of Cæſarea, Janſenius biſhop 
of Ghant, M. I oinard, Mr. Whiſton, Sc. 


HARMONY of the Spheres, or Cel:&ial HARMoxv, is a fort 


of muſic much ſpoke of by many of the philoſophers and fa- 
thers ; ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular, ſweetly tuned 
motions of the ſtars and planets. See SyS TEM. 

Plato, Philo Judzus, S. Auguſtine, S. Ambroſe, S. Iſiodore, 
Boœthius, and many others, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
opinion of this harmony, which they attribute to the various 
proportionate impreſſions of the heavenly globes upon one 
another; which acting under proper intervals, form an har- 


many. It is impoſſible, according to them, that ſuch ſpacious | 


bodies, moving with ſo much rapidity, ſhould be ſilent; on the 
contrary, the atmoſphere continually impelled by them, muſt 
yield a fet of ſounds, proportionate to the impulſions it re- 
ceives : conſequently, as they do not all run the fame circuit, 


nor with one and the ſame velocity, the different tones ariſing 


from the diverſity of motions, directed by the hand of the Al- 
mighty, form an admirable ſymphony, or concert. See Mu- 
SIC, SPHERE, '&c. 5 

8. Irzneus, S. Baſil, and S. Epiphanius, have appeared againſt 


the notion. | 


Pre-eftabliſhed HaRmony, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Leibnitz, 


by means whereof he accounts for the union, or communica- 
tion between the ſoul and body, See Soul, Cc. 
The philoſophers had univerſally held, that the foul and body 
act really and phyſically on each other. Des Cartes firſt ap. 
peared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their nature did 
not allow of ſuch real union; and that they could only have 
an apparent one, whereof God is the mediator. See CAUSE. 
M. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, efta- 
bliſhes a third.--- A ſoul or ſpirit he obſerves, is to have 2 cer. 
tain ſeries of thoughts, defires, and wills : A body, which i 
only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries of motions, © 
be determined by the combination of its m diſpoli- 
tion, with the impreſſions of external objects. 
If now, there be found a' ſoul and a body ſo framed, * 
the whole ſeries of wills of the ſoul, and the whole * 
motions of the body, exactly correſpond; and at the x 
time, for inſtance, when'the' ſoul defires to go to an) 9% 
the two feet move mechanically that way: this ſoul and bod) 
will have a relation to one another, not by any ac „ 
between them, but by the conſtant and pe cher yo 
dence of the ſeveral ations of both. Now God puts e 
this ſoul and body, Which had . . . And 
cedent to their union; ſueh a-pre-eftabliſbe: harman. . 
the ſame is to be underſtood o all the other ſouls and bodies, 
that have been or ever will be joined. 


In effect, the laws of motion in the” body; ſucceeding in de 


order of efficient cauſes, do-alld agree and 


repairin! 


* The 


HAR 


ideas of the els ſo 755 the body is determined to act at the 
tir en the ſoul wills. . Wo 
The 2 principle he extends further, and makes a pre- eſta- 
Bliſbed harmony CSS the kingdoms of nature and grace; 
| account for the apparent communication between them, 
2 make phyſical and moral evil correſpond. See GRACE, 
Se. had 144 Gere 

15 che ſyſtem of præ-ęſtabliſped barmany, harmony præ- 
gabi“. — The author's way of ſtating and inforcing it, may 
be ſeen in his Eſſais de Theodicee, 

Hanuoxv, in anatomy. See the article HARrMoNIA. 
ARMOSTES * or HARMOSTA, in antiquity, a fort of 

A iſtrate among the Spartans, whereof there were ſeveral ; 
whoſe buſineſs was to look to the building of citadels, and 
— airing the forts and fortifications of the cities, 
* The word is Greek, ahne, formed of aguow, apto, concinno, 

1 adapt, concert, Oc. 

HARNESS, a compleat armour 5 or the whole equipage and 
accoutrements of a cavalier, heavily armed: as cask, cuirafs, 
Se. See ARMOUR ; ſee alſo CAs k, CuiRaAss, Ee. 

* The word is formed of the F rench, harnois ; which ſome de- 
rive from the Greek dp“ a lamb's skin, by reaſon they 
ancien ly covered themielv«s herewith. Du Cange obſerves, 
that the word harneftum is uſed in the corrupt Latin in the 
ſame ſenſe ; and that ic comes from the High Dutch, harnas ; 
or harniſch. Ochers derive it from the Italian, arne/e ; others 
from the Celtic, harnes, A cuiraſs. 

Under king Richard II. it was expreſly forbid all men to ride 
in harneſs, with launcegays, Oc. Vid. Stat. 7. R. II. c. 13. 
In the ſtatute 2 H. VI. c. 14. harneſs ſeems to include ali 
kind of furniture for offence, as well as defence, both of man 
and horſe : as ſwords, buckles for belts, girdles, &c. 

Hax Ess is alſo uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to draw 
in a coach, waggon, or other carriage; as collars, leathers, 
Sc. x k | | 

ARO, Has ov, or HaroL, in the Norman cuſtoms. - -- 
Clamir de HAR o, is a cry, or formula of invoking the aſſiſt- 
ance of juſtice, againſt the violence of ſome offender, who up- 
on hearing the word haro, is obliged to deſiſt, on pain of be- 
ing ſeverely puniſhed for his outrage, and to go with the party 
injured before the judge, See CLAMOR, ; 

The word is commonly derived of hz and roul, as being ſup- 
poſed an invocation of the ſovereign power, 10 aſſiſt the weak 
againſt the ſtrong; on occaſion of Raoul firſt duke of Norman- 
dy, about the Vear 912; who rendred himſelf venerable to his 
ſabjeRs by the ſeverity of his juitice ; ſo that they called on 
him even after his death, when they ſuffered any oppreſſion. — 
Guill. Guiart ſpeaks of the ba rous, or ha roul, as a military 
cry, firſt brought into Neuſtria by the Normans, under the 
conduct of Raoul. Others ſay, that during his lifetime they 
uſed to cry a Raoul, I cite you to appear before Raoul ; by 
reaſon he adminiſtred juſtice to his ſubj«As in Perſon. But 
orhers, as M. Caſeneuve, take all theſe ety mologies to be falle ; 
and ſuppoſe the word Haro, to have been a cry long before 
duke Raoul, Some derive it f.om Harola king of Denmark, 
who in the year 826, was made grand coniervator of juſtice at 
Mentz : others from the Daniſh aa ras, q. d. help me; a cry 
raiſed by the Normans, in flying from a king of Denmark, 
named Roux, who made himſel: duke of Normandy. 

The letters of the French chancery have uſually: this clauſe, 
Non obſtant clameur de haro, &c, 


The haro had anciently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man of | 


the city of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, arreſted the 
corpſe of William the conqueror, in the middle of the funeral 
proceſſion, till ſuch time as his ſon Henry had paid the value 


of the land in queſtion ; which was that whereon the chapel 
was built, where he was interred, 


HARP *, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſtring kind; being of | 


a cron figure, and placed on end betwixt the legs to be 
play'd on, 

* Papias, and Du Cange after him, will have the harp to have 
took its name from the Arpi, a people of Italy, who were the 
firlt that inven.ed it; and from whom it was borrowed by 
other nations... Menage, c. derive the word from the Latin 
harpa ; and that from the German herp, or harp. Ochers bring 
it from the Latin carpo, becauſe touched or thrummed with the 


fingers. Dr, Hickes derives it from harpa, or hearpa, which | 


ſignify the ſame thing; the firſt in the language of the Cimbri, 
the ſecond in that of the Anglo- Saxons — The Engliſh prieſt 
who wrote the life of S. Dunſtan, and who lived with him in 
tre tenth century, ſays, C. 2. n. 12. Sumpſit ſecum ex more 
Cytharam ſuam, quam paterna lingua hearpam wocamus ; which 
intimates the word to be Anglo-Saxon, GE 


There is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of harps. That 
called the triple harp has 78 ſtrings or chords, in three rows, 
49 in each, which makes four octaves : the firſt row is for the 
ſemi tones; and the third is in uniſon with the firſt, There 
are two rows of pins, or ſcrews, on the right ſide, ſerving to 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, which are faſtened at the 
other end to three rows of pins on the upper ſide. 
This inſtrument is ſtruek with the finger and thumb of both 
hands, Its muſic is much like that of the ſpinett ; all its 


ſtrings going from ſemi-tone to ſemi-tone : whence ſome call | 


it an inverted ſpinett, See 'SpINETT, 


ute. See LuTE. 


Vox. I. Ne LXXV. 


3 is capable of a much greater degree of perfection than the 


HAR 


King David is uſually painted with a harp in his hands ; but 
we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew Harp, 
which they call chinnor, was any thing like ours. On a 
Hebrew Medal of Simon Maccabzus we ſee two ſorts of mu- 
ſical inſtruments ; but they are both of them very different 
from our harp, and only conſiſt of three or four ſtrings, --- 
All authors agree, that it is very different from the lyra, ci- 
thara, or barbiton, uſed among the Romans, See LYRA. 
Fortunatus, Lib. VII. Carm. 8. witneſſes, that it was an 
inſtrument of the barbarians. 5 
Romanuſque lyra, plaudet tibi barbarus harpa 


Græcus achilliacd, crotta Britanna conat. 


HARPIES, *APOITIAL, Harevy1z, in antiquity, a rapacious 


impure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, mentioned among 
the poets, | 

They are repreſented with wings, ears like bears, bodies like 
vultures, faces like women, and feet and hands hooked like 
the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil, Aneid. Lib. III. 
who gives a deſcription of them. 

The ancients looked on the haypies as a ſort of genii, or dæ- 
mons. Some make them the daughters of Tellus and Ocea- 
nus, the earth and ocean; whence, ſays Servius, it is, that 
they inhabit an iſland, half on land, and half in water, Va- 
lerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of Typhon. 

There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celceno ; 
which laſt Homer calls Podarge.--- Hefiod, in his Theogony, 
V. 267. only reckons two, Aello, and Ocypete; and makes 
them the daughters of Thaumas and Electra: affirming, that 
they had wings, and went with the rapidity of the wind. Ze- 
phyrus begat of them Balius and Xanthus, Achilles's horſes. 
Pherecydes relates, that the Boreades expelled them from the 
AÆgean and Sicilian ſeas, and purſued them as far as the 
iſlands, which he calls Plotz, and Homer Calyne : and 
which have ſince been called Straphades. 

Voſſius Ce idolol. L. III. c. 99. p. 63. thinks, that what 
the ancients have related of the Hharpies, agrees to no other 


birds ſo well as the bats found in the territories of Darien in 
South America.---Theſe animals kill not only birds, but dogs 


and cats : and prove very troubleſome to men by their 
peckings. But the ancients, as the ſame Voſſius obſerves, 
knew nothing of theſe birds. By the harpies therefore, he 
thinks they could mean nothing elſe but the winds ; and that it 
was on this account they were made daughters of Electra, the 
daughter of Oceanus. Such is the ſentiment of the ſcholiaſts 
of Apollonius, Heſiod, and Euftathius,-- Their names, Aello, 
Ocypete, Cœleno, are ſuppoſed to be a further argument. 


HARPINEER, or HARTON EER, an engineer, or fiſher- 


man, who manages and throws the harping iron. See Hak- 
PING Iron. 

The harpineers are the moſt robuſt and dextrous perſons in 
the crew of ſhips ſent on whale-fiſhing.--- Their place is at 
the end of the pinnace, and they direct the ſteerſman as well as 
the rowers. When they come within reach of the whale, they 
dart their iron with great vehemence into his head, ſo as to 
penetrate the skin and fat, and enter deep into the fleſh. Im- 
mediately upon this, the whale dives to the bottom, and when 
he returns to the air again to fetch breath, the harpineer takes 
occaſion to ſtrike him afreſh ; though he would have died of 
the former wound: it being a circumſtance well aſſured, that 
blood never ſtanches, nor wounds ever heat in the water. 


This done, the other fiſhers approach afide of him, and 


run a long ſpear ſhod with iron under the fins, through the 


inteſtines, into his breaſt, The blood now ſpouts out, and | 


the carcaſe welters in its own fat. It remains to tow him 
to ſhore, there to cut off the blubber, c. See Whale 
Fis HER. | 

As ſoon as the harpineer perceives the ſturgeon's belly, which 
is frequently turning, now on this ſide, and then on that, he 


darts his iron into the ſame, as being deſtitute of ſcales. Denis 
Hiſt. de ! Amerigue. See Sturgeon 5 | 


HARPING Tron, HAR ACO, HarPoon, a fort of dart, 


or ſpear, faſtened to a line, wherewith they catch whales and 
other large fiſh, as ſturgeons, c. See HARPIN EER. 

This harping- iron is a large javelin of forged iron, five or ſix 
feet long, with a ſharp, cutting triangular point, barbed like 
that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the harpineer”s 
name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtened, which they 


let down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room to 
dive, &c. See Whale FisHERyY. 


HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denotes her breadth at the 
bow. Some alſo call the ends of the bends, which are faſtned 


into the ſtem, harpings. 


HARPOCRATIANS, a ſect of hereticks mentioned by 


Celſus; the ſame with Carpocratians., See CaRPocra- 
TIANS, 


HARPSICHORD, or HArysicuor, a muſical inſtrument 


of the ſtring kind, play'd after the manner of an organ, See 
ORGAN, 


The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the French . 


In Latin it is uſually called grave eymbalum, q. d. a large or 


deep cymbal. See CyMBaL. 
The harpſichord is furniſhed 751 a ſett of keys; ſometimes 
| 5 ; two 
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two ſets. The touching or ſtriking of theſe keys moves a 
kind of little jacks, which move a double row. of chords, or 
ſtrings of braſs. and iron, ſtretched on the table of the inſtru- 
ment over four bridges. See Music. 


HARQUEBUSS *, in our ancient ſtatutes, called alſo AR- | 


QUEBUsE, HAQUEBUT, or HAGBUT; is a hand. gun; or 


a fire-arm of a proper length, &c. to be bore in the arm. 


See Gu. 


The word is formed of the French, arguebu/e : and that from | 


the Italian, arcobufio, or arco abuſo, of arco, a bow, and bufto, 
a hole; on account of the touch-hole, at which the powder 
is put to prime it ; and that it ſucceeded to the bows of the 
ancients. | : 


The harquebuſs is properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length 

| of a musket, or fowling-piece ; cocked, uſually, with a 
wheel,--- Hanzelet preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty 

calibers; and the weight of its ball one ounce, ſeven eights 
its charge of powder as much, 

There is alſo a larger kind, called harquebuſs a croc, much of 

the nature of our blunderbuſſes, uſed in war, for the defence 

of places ; being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſcharged, 

--- The firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was in the 

imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonivet out of the 

late of Milan. They were ſo big and heavy, that there 

were two men to carry them. They are now little uſed, ex- 

cept in ſome old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of their 
arriſons. 

HARRIER, a kind of hound, called in Latin ſagax, from his 

tracing, or chaſing by foot. Being endowed with an admi- 
rable gift of ſmelling, and alſo very bold in the purſuit of his 
game, See HounD. 

There are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices ; ſome 
are for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, orter, pole- 
cat, went, coney ; ſome, in fine, for one game, ſome for 
another, Sc. See HUNTING, 

HARROW, in husbandry, a drag made in a ſquare form, to 
break the clods of earth after ploughing. See PLOUGHING, 
T1iLLING, SOoWING, c. | 
It conſiſts of three parts: 19 the harrow-bulls ; which are 
the holes where the nails go in: 2 The flots, which are 
the croſs pins: 3? The harrow-tines, pins, or tuſhes, which 
are iron nails: 4* The hook, being that which faſtens the 
horſe to them : 59 The couples, when two harrows are tied 
together, 

HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer of five years 
old compleat. See GAME. | 
If the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is called a 
hart royal. See HUNTING. 

And if by ſuch hunting he be chaſed out of the foreſt, pro- 
clamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, that in 
regard of the paſtime the beaſt has afforded the King or queen, 
none ſhall hurt, or hinder him from returning to the ſoreſt; 
upon which he is called an hart royal proclaimed, See PUR- 

II EU, Ec. | 

HarTs-horn, Cornu Cervi. See the article Harts-HORN, 

HarT-Hunting. See the article Hart-HUN TING, 

HARTH-Peny, or HaRTH-Silver, See CHIMNEY -money, 
and PETER-pence. 

HARUSPEX, or ARvsPExX, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſt, 

or diviner, who inſpects and conſiders the entrails of beaſts, 
particularly thoſe of victims; to find ſigns, or indications of 
ſomething he wants to know. See ARUSPICES, and D1v1- 
NATION. 

Cicero, De Divinat. L. II. explains the difference between 
auſoex and haruſpex. See AUSPICES, 

HASSOCK, denotes a baſs, or cuſhion made of ruſhes, to 
kneel or reſt the feet on in churches, 

HASTA, or HasTA pura, among medaliſts, ſignifies a kind 
of ſpear, or javelin, not ſhod, or headed with iron ; or ra- 
ther, an ancient ſcepter, ſomewhat longer than ordinary, oc- 
caſionally given to all the gods. See SCEPTER, 

The ha/ta 1s ſuppoſed a ſymbol of the goodneſs of the gods, 
and of the conduct of providence, which is equally mild and 
forcible. 

 HasTA, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of ground 

amounting to thirty paces ; thus called, according o Ml du 
Lauge, from the haſta, or rod, wherewith it was mea- 
ured, | 

HASTIVE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh for 
early, forward, or ſomething that comes before the ordinary 

time, or ſeaſon. 2 
The haftive fruits are ſtrawberries and cherries.--- We have 
alſo haſtive peas, &c. 


HAT, a covering for the head, wore by the men throughout the | 


weſtern part of Europe. See HE ap. 
Hats are chiefly made of hair, wooll, &c, worked, fulled, 
: _ faſhioned to the figure of the head, See Hair, and 
OOL., 


Hats are {aid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 1400; at | 


which time they became of uf for country wear, riding, Cc. 
--- F. Daniel relates, that when Charles II. made his pub- 
lick entry into Rouen in 1449, he had on a hat lined with 


— — 


red velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume. or +6 
. * e 

--- He adds, that it is from this 2 bebe 
reign. oo Akin of Kr and caps is to be date 
lencefo egan to take place of the chaperoor 
35 had been wore before, | e 7 
n progreſs of time, from the laity, the cle 
the habit; but it was looked on 4 2 cry nog 
ral regulations were publiſhed, forbiddin 
gious perſon, to appear abroad in a hat without corne 


«colleges, &c, See Car. 
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enjoining them to keep to the uſe of cha ts; and 
black cloth, with decent cornets: if foe reaps made of 
were at leaſt to have cornets faſtened to their ha Poor, they 
upon 3 of ſuſpenſion and excommunication 's and this 
the uſe of hats is ſaid to have been of a longer fandin. Inderd 
the eccleſiaſtics of Brittany, by two hundred years a among 
_ _— the 3 : but theſe were no other had : 
of caps; and it was from hence aroſe the ſquare N 
quare caps wore in 
Lobineau obſerves, that a biſhop of Dol 
tury, zealous for good order, allowed the . bitarn cen. 
wear para enjoining, that if any other _—_ > - 
come with them to church, divine ſervice fl ; * 
ain melay 
Hats made a very conſiderable article in 
fineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made 2 72 


an amphibi f FM 
phibious animal, called caffor, or beaver, frequent in 


Canada, and other provinces of North America. See Cas | 


TOR. | 


Method of making HaTs.--- Hats, we have obſerved, 1 made 


either of wooll, or hair of divers anim arti 
N * _ Jy Sc. The 3 — 
ame in all; for which reaſon | 
inſtance in that of caſtors, e r 
The skin of this animal is ſet with two kin *. 
one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty ſcarce; * a 8 
renders the skin, or fur, of ſo much value. See F 8 1 
other ſhort, thick, and ſoft; which alone is uſed in hat 2 
To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the a the 
hatters, or rather the women employed for that purpoſe 8 
uſe of two knives, a large one like a ſhoemaker's knife for 
the long hair; and a ſmaller, not unlike a vine-knife, whe 
with they ſhave, or ſcrape off the ſhorter hair, oral 
When the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff ; to one third of 
dry caſtor, putting two thirds of old coat, i. e. hair which 
has been wore ſome time by the ſavages ; and card the whole 
with cards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen manufactory, only 
finer. This done, they weigh it, and take more or leſs, ac⸗ 
cording to the ſize or thickneſs of the hat intended. "The 
ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, which is a ſquare table, paral- 
lel to the horizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it 
On this hurdle, with an inſtrument called a bow, much fo 
ſembling that of a violin, but larger ; whoſe ſtring is worked 
with a little bow-ſtick, and thus made to play on the furs; 
they fly and mix them together, the duſt and filth at the 
ſame time paſſing through the chinks, This they reckon one 
of the moſt difficult operations in the whole, by reaſon of the 
juſtneſs required in the band to make the ſtuff fall preciſely to- 
* and that it may be every where of the ſame thickneſs, 
n lieu of a bow, ſome hatters make uſe of a ſieve, or ſearce 
of hair, through which they paſs the ſtuff. 
After this manner, they form gores, or two capades, of an 
oval form, ending in an acute angle atop,--- And with what 
ſtuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in places where 
they happen to be ſlenderer than ordinary. Though it is to 
be remembred, that they deſignedly make them thicker in the 
brim, near the crown, than towards the circumference, or in 
the crown itſelf, | 
The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden them into 
cloſer, more conſiſtent flakes, by preſſing down a hardening 
stin, or leather thereon,-- This done, they. are carried to 
the baſon, which is a ſort of bench with an iron plate fitted 
therein, and a little fire underneath it; upon which laying 
one of the hardened capades, ſprinkled over with water and a 
ſort of mould applied thereon ; the heat of the fire, with the 
water and preſſing, imbody the ſtuff into à flight wy 
ſort of ſtuff, or felt: after which, turning up the edges al 
around over the mould, they lay it by ; and thus proceed to 
the other.-- This finiſhed, the two are next joined together, 
ſo as to meet in an angle atop, and only form one conical 


cap, after the manner of a manica Hippocrates. 


The hat thus baſoned, they remove it to a large kind of re- 
ceiver or trough, reſembling a mill-hopper, going ſloping or 
narrowing down from the edge, or rim, to the bottom, 
which is a copper kettle, filled with water and grounds, kept 
hot for the purpoſe. — On the deſcent or floping ſide, called 
the plank, the baſoned hat, being firſt dipt in the kettle, 1s 
laid, —And here they proceed to work it, by rolling and un- 
rolling it again and again, one part after another, firſt with 
the hand, and then with a little wooden roller; taking care 
to dip it from time to time: till at length by thus fulling 
and thickening it, four or five hours, it is reduced to the extent 
or dimenſions of the hat intended, — To ſecure the _ 
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HAT 


om being injured by this frequent rolling, &c, they uſually | , 


hem with a ſort of thick gloves. 3 3100 
Fre har thus wrought, they proceed to give it the proper 
form; which is done by laying the conical cap on à wooden 
þlock, of the intended ſize of the crown of the har; and thus 
t ing it round with a packthread, called a commander”: after 
which, with a piece of iron or copper bent for the purpoſe, and 
called a tamper, they gradually beat or drive down the com- 


mander all around, till it has reached the bottom of the 


block : and thus is the crown formed; what remains at bot- 
tom below the ſtring, being the brim. vob 
The bat being now ſet to dry; they proceed to inge it, by 
holding it over A flair of ſtraw, or the like ; then it is pounced, 
or rubbed with pumice, to take off the coarſer” nap; then 
rubbed over afreſh with ſeal- skin, to lay the nap ſtill finer, 
and laſtly, carded with a fine card, to raiſe the fine cotton, 
with which the hat is afterwards to appear. 85 5 
Things thus far advanced, the hat is ſent, upon its block, and 
tyed about with packthread, as before, to be dyed. The 
dyer's copper is uſually very large, holding ten or twelve do- 
zen hats, The dye, or tincture, 1s made of logwood, ver- 
digreaſe, copperas, and alder bark; to which ſome add galls 
and ſumac. See DYING. | | 
Here the hat is kept boilin for about three quarters of an 
hour: then taken out and ſet to cool, and then returned to 
the dye; and this for ten or twelve times ſucceſſively. 
The dye being compleat, the hat is returned to the Hatter, 
who proceeds to dry ft, by hanging it in the top or roof of 
a a ſtove or oven, at the bottom of which is a charcoal fire,--- 
When dry, it is to be ſtiffened, which is done with melted 
glue, or gum ſeneca, applied thereon by firſt ſmearing it, and 
deating it over with a bruſh, and then rubbing it with the 
hand. The next thing is to team it, on the framing ba- 
ſin, which is a little hearth, or fire place, raiſed three foot 


high, with an iron plate laid over it, exactly covering the 


hearth. On this plate they firſt ſpread clothes, which being 


ſprinkled over with water to ſecure' the hat from burning, 


the hat is placed, brim downwards, thereon, When mode- 
rately hot the workman ftrikes gently on the brim, with 
the fat of his hand, to make the jointings incorporate and 
bind; ſo as not to appear; turning it from time to time, 
this way and that way, and at laſt overturning and ſetting it 
on the crown. ; „„ 
When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it again on 
the block, bruſh and iron it on a table, or bench for the pur- 
poſe, called the fall-board, This they perform with a ſort 
of irons like thoſe commonly uſed in ironing linnen, and 
heated like them; which being rubbed over and over each 
part of the hat, with the aſſiſtance of the bruſh, ſmoothens 
and gives it a gloſs, which is the laſt operation; nothing now 
remaining but to clip the edges even with ſciſſars, and ſew a 
lining into the crown, | | 
Hats for women have been made, in various forms, of filk, 
ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, feathers, gold, and filver. 
Har, is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, or 
a promotion to that dignity, See CARDINAL. 
In this ſenſe they ſay, to expect the hat; claim, or have pre- 
tenſions to the hat, &c. a 
Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the hat the ſymbol, or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals ; enjoining them to wear a red hat, at 
all ceremonies and proceſſions, as a token of their being ready 
do ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt. | 
Har, in heraldry, See the article CHAPEAU, 


HATCHES, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap-doors in the mid-ſhip, | 


or between the main-maſt and foremaſt, through which goods 
of bulk are let down into the hold.--- Hence, the 

HATCH-way, is that place where the hatches are.---See Tab. 
Ship, fig. 2. n. 40. 


o lay a thing into the hatch-way, is to put it ſo that the | 


hatches cannot be come at, or opened. 


ATCHES are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, &c. to ſtop the | 


current of the water. | 
| The word is particularly uſed for certain dams or mounds, 
made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to prevent the water that 
iſſues from the ſtream-works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, 
from running into the freſh rivers. See Tin. 


certain days works to the hatches. | 
ATCHET, a joyner's inſtrument wherewith to hew wood. 
The hatchet is a ſmaller, lighter ſort of ax, with a baſil 


edge on its left fide ; having a ſhort handle, as being to be | 


uſed with one hand. See Ax, 


CUBATION, 


Hatching, with reſpe& to the oviparous tribe, amounts to 


the ſame ag parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous, 
ELIVERY, Ce. | 
The oftrich is 


eat of the-Sun does the office of a parent animal, and hatches 
them. In Egypt, they hatch their chickens by the heat of an 


oven: the method whereaf is given us by Mr, Greaves, in 


the Phil-ſophical Tranſa&ions, No 11 7. 
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HA U 


They have houſes, it ſeems, built for the purpoſe ; having 


a long entrance, on each fide whereof are twelve or fourteen 


ovens, whoſe bottoms and ſides are formed of ſun-dried'britks, 


lined with mats for the eggs to lie on; and the tops covered 
with ſticks,” except two ſpaces, which are brick, and ſerve 


as hearths to build the fires on wherewith the eggs are to be 
| heated,---Over theſe is another tory of ovens ; having holes, 
; Which are either ſtopped with tow, or left open at pleaſure, 


to govern the heat of the ovens below. 

They begin to heat the ovens in the middle of January; 
ſpending every morning about an hundred pound weight of 
camePs or buffalo's dung, and the like quantity at night; till 
the middle of Febtuary; by which time thę ovens are too 
hot for the hand to be held upon the walls. After this they 
put in the eggs to hatehb; which they continue ſucceſſively till 
the end of May. wks | 

The eggs are firſt put'upon the matts in the lower ovens, up- 
on the ground, 7 or Sooo eggs in number, and laid only 
double, one upon another; in the ovens over theſe, the fire 
is made in the little channels, from whence the heat is con- 
veyed into the lower : the eggs directly under theſe hearths 
lie threefold. | 

At night, when they new make their fires in the hearths, 
they remove the eggs that were directly undermoſt, laying 
three one upon another, in the place of thoſe which lay on 


the ſides only double; and theſe being now removed, they lie 


treble under the hearth, becauſe the heat is greater there than 
on the ſides. | eds to 

Thele eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen days and 
nights; after which they remove them into the upper. And 
in theſe, there being now no more fire uſed, they turn the 
eggs four times every twenty four hours, 
The 21ſt, or 22d day, the chickens are hatched, which the 
firſt day eat not : the ſecond they are fetched away by wo- 
men, who give them corn, &c, The maſter of the ovens 
has a third part of the eggs for his coſt and pains, out of 
which he is to make good to the owners, who have two 


thirds in chickens for their eggs, if any happen to be ſpoiled, - 


or miſcarry, 


The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs ate placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned. ---The firſt day the greateſt fire, 
the ſecond leſs than the firſt ; the fourth more than the third, 
the fifth leſs, the fixth more than the fifth, the ſeventh leſs, 
the eighth more, the ninth without fire, the tenth a litle 
fire in the morning, the eleventh they ſhut all the holes with 
flax, &c. making no more fire; for if they ſhould, the eggs 
would break. They take care that the eggs be no hotter 
than the eye of a man, when they are laid upon it, can well 


endure. When the chickens are hatched, they put them into 
the lower ovens. | 


HATCHING, or HAcHiNG, in deſigning and engraving, ſig- 


nifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the 
like; and interſecting, or going acroſs thoſe lines, with others 
drawn over them another way. See ENGRAVING, DegrGn, 
&c. 

The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed by 
hatching, or hatch-work, 

What is ſurprizing in the gravings of Mellan and Sadelers, is, 
that they expreſs the ſhadows exceeding well, without any 
hatches, or hatchings, See SHADOW, 


HATCHINGS are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 


ſeveral colours of an eſcutcheon, without its being illumined, 
See COLOUR, 

The firſt kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
ſignifies gules, or red. The ſecond in feſs, acroſs the coat, 
azure, Or blue, 
Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, ſignifies ſable, or 
black.--- Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to left, ſig- 
nifies green : and that in bars, from left to right, purple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or. And 
when quite bare, or void, argent, or white, See ARGENT, 
Ec. | 8 

The invention is, commonly, aſcribed to F. Pietra Sancta, 
--- Though the Sieur de la Columbiere has diſputed his title 


to it. 


HATCHMENT, in heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral coats 
he tenants of Bulyſtoke, and othet manors, are bound to do | 


of arms in an eſcutcheon. See MarRsHALLING, 


HAaTCHMENT, is alſo a popular name for an atchievement. 


See ATCHIEVEMENT, 


HATTOCK, a ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves, --- 


Others make it only three ſheaves laid together. 


4 | HAVEN, a ſea port or harbour for ſhips. See PoRr, and 
HATCHING, the act whereby fœcundated eggs, after ſea- | ea 
ſonable Incubation, exclude their young. See E, and Ix- 


HARBOUR, 


The word is derived from the Saxon Þapene, or the Ger- 
man hafen, or the French havre ; which all ſignify the fame 
thing. | | * 


7 
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HAUNCH, or Haven, the hip ; or that part of the body 
faid to lay her eggs in the ſand ; and that the | fa oe, 


between the laſt ribs and the thigh. N 
The haunches conſiſt of three bones, joined together by carti- 


lages; which, in courſe of time, grow dry, hard, and bony; 


ſo that in adults, the three only ſeem to conſtitute one conti- 
nued bone. See SACRUM, and Cocc vols. | 
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HAMW 


Hauxcnes, or hips of a horſe, are thoſe parts of the hind | 


quarters which extend from the reins or back, to the hough 
or ham. Sce HorseE, 5 48 

One of the moſt neceſſary leſſons in managing the great horſe, 
is that of putting him upon his haunches; which, in other 
terms, is called to couple him well, or to put him well toge- 
ther, or compact. | 

A horſe that does not bend, or lower his haunches, throws 
himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and is heavy upon the 
bridle. To drag the haunches, is to change the leading foot 
in galloping. | 

HAUNT, among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place 
of his ordinary paſſage. See HUNTING, | Fay: 

HAVRE, in geography, &c. a French term, ſignifying the 
fame with haven, or harbour, See HARBOUR. 

HAUTBOYS®, or Honor, a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play it withal, See 
INSTRUMENT. 

* The word is French, haut-bois, q. d. high-wood; and is given 
to 2 inſtrument, by reaſon its tone is higher than that of the 
vV1IOin. ' 

The hauthoy is ſhaped much like the flute, only that it ſpreads, 
or widens more towatd the bottom, The treble is two foot 
long : the tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown, or ſounded 
open: it has only ſeven holes. The baſs is five foot long, 
and has eleven holes. | 
HAW, among farriers, &c. a griſtle growing between the ne- 
ther eye-lid and the eye of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which 
will put it quite out, if not timely taken away. ; 
It comes by groſs, tough, and flegmatic humours, falling 
ſrom the head, and knitting together, which in the end grow 
to this infirmity ; the ſigns whereof are the watering of the 
eye, and involuntary opening of the nether fide. 
1 common farrier can cut it out: — The affected beaſt 
is to be held faſt by the head, and, with a ſtrong double thread, 
a needle to be put in the midſt of the upper eyelid, and tied, 
if it be a bullock, to his horn: then taking the needle again, 
with a long thread, and putting it through the griſtle of the 
haw, with a ſharp knife cut the skin finely round, and fo pluck 
out the haw.—That done, they dreſs the eye, take out the 
blood, waſh it with beer, or ale, and caſt in a good deal of falt ; 
waſh it again afterwards, ſtroking it down with their hands, 
and fo let him go.—To cure a ſheep of this malady, they 
drop into the eye the juice of camomile, or crows- foot. 

HAWK, Accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous na- 
ture; whereof there are ſeveral ſpecies. See BiRD. 

The hawk makes the ſubject of a particular art, called hawk- 
ing, or falconry. See HAwKING, and FALCONRY. 

Naturaliſts diſagree about the number and diviſion of the hawk 
kind. The moſt commodious diſtribution is into long-winged 
and hort-winged hawks. 

To the long-winged, which may be alſo called the falcon tribe, 
belong the falcon, haggard falcon, ger-falcon, lanner, hobby, 
ſaker, merlin, and bawler : all which are reclaimed, manned, 
fed, and mued, much after the ſame manner.---Of the /bort- 
winged ſpecies, or hawks properly ſo called, are the gos-hawk 
and ſparrow-haw#k. | 
The former are generally brought to the lure ; and ſeize their 
prey with the foot ; breaking the neck-bone with their beak, 
ere they proceed to plume or tire it: the latter are brought to 
the fiſt, and kill their game by ſtrength and force of wing, 
at random ; and proceed immediately to plume them. See 
Lure, PLunt, Oc. | | 
It is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey is much 
larger, ſtronger, and more couragious than the male; which 
is diſtinguiſhed therefrom by ſome diminutive name.--- Thoſe 
of the falcon and gos-hawhk, are called tiercels, or tiercelets 
that of the ger-falcon, jerkin ; that of the merlin, jack ; that 
of the hobby, robbin ; that of the ena mus et 
and that of the lanner, lanneret. 

| Hawks alſo have different names, according to their different 
ages. --- The firſt year ſhe is called a ſoarage.--- The ſecond, 
an enterview.---The third, a white hawk.---The fourth, a 

| hawk of the firſt coat. | | 
Add, that they have different denominations according to the 
different ſeaſons when they are taken.---Thoſe taken in the 
ayrie, are called eyeſſes, or n which had forſaken 
it, and were fed in ſome place not far off, by the old ones, 
branchers.---Thoſe which had begun to prey for themſelves, 

ſoar-Hauls.—-Thoſe which have changed their feathers once 
or more, mewed hawks.--- And thoſe which lived at large, 
and preyed for themſelves about the woods, haggards. 

We ſhall here, according to our method in other cafes, give 
the reader what relates to the ſeveral ſpecies of hawks ; re- 
ferring for what is common to them all, to the article Hawx- 

"ING: | 
19, Of the falcon, or falcon-gentle, her nature and qualities; 
with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and bringing her 
up to the ſport, we have elſewhere ſpoke under the article 
Falcon. | | 
29, The haggard falcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, paſſen- 


ger, and traveller, becauſe no native of our iſland ; or rather, | 


| greateſt iberty of all birds ; living either by 
| reſidence, except in cawking time; when, fo 


her; which ſhe perſiſts in, till a ſound beating has b 


to a better underftanding.---She is an inceſſant 


For the method of reclaiming, manning, entering, 


 gos-hawk, waits the fowl,--- 
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by reaſon of its roving, and wandrin | 
ſort ; is not inferior 8 beſt of the an other 
rage, hardineſs, and perſeverance. She is diſtingui au cou- 
he common falcon, as being larger, longer armed ed from 
longer bay and Aua a higher neck, &c, She will lie ] 
er on the wing ; and is more deli * 
Rooping, nk berate and adviſed in be 
he haggard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, uo 1 


| ] 
is of ſuch abſolute power, that wherever ſhe mg 1 q and 
, in 


fowl ſtoop, under her ſubjection; even the ti 

her natural companion, = not fit by her, 8 
er 

ſake, ſhe admits him in a ſubmiſſive * Procreation 

and. wog, her. | = manner to Come near 


When very young, ſhe is apt to attack birds too ſtrong f. 
g for 


rought her 


no weather diſcouraging. her from her game. - Wirt er ; 


claimed, ſhe has ſeized her prey, and broke the ink e 
ſhe falls on the crop, and feeds fiſt on what 1 
then on the other parts. When ſhe has filled her got there; 
flies to ſome ſolitary place, near the water, i Bath 5 85 ſhe 
day, and at night takes wing to ſome conven its all 


ſhe had before purpoſed, to pearch till Mong, Place, where 


&c. a Haggard 
alcon, or other ſort of hawk, with the te of 
reed thereof ; 2 i. article Havre r 
35. The ger- falcon, or gyr- falcon, is the largeſt þ; 
falcon kind; coming next — ſize of a __ ; 2 6 
greateſt ſtrength next an eagle: ſhe is ſtoutly armed $7 
w reſpects a lovely bird to the eye. 3885 
er head and eyes are like the haggard; her bea 
bending, her nares large : --- her l long and * 
and her train and mail much like the lanners, having a lar : 
2 * * NI plumed black, brown, and ruſſet - 
She may alſo be called a paſſenger, her ayrie being in Prut 
Muſcovy, and the ates = pau Dango Foods 
The ger-falcon is of a fierce and fiery nature, very hardly ma- 
naged and reclaimed ; but being once overcome, proves an 
excellent hawk, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any thing She 
docs not naturally fly the river ; but always purſues the I 
ſhovelers, &c. In going up to their gate, they do not hold 
the courſe, or way, which others uſe to do; but climb up 
upon the train, when they find any fowl, and as ſoon as they 
have reached her, pluck her down, if not at the fir, yet at 
the ſecond or third encounter, 
4. The ſaker, or ſacre, is the third in eſteem, next the fal- 
con and ger-falcon, but difficult to be managed, being a paſ- 
ſenger, or peregrine hawk, whoſe ayrie has not yet been diſ- 
covered, but chiefly found in the iſlands of the Levant, 
She is ſomewhat longer than the haggard falcon; her plume 
ruſty and ragged ; the ſear of her foot and beak like the lan- 
rs her pounces ſhort, and her train the longeſt of all birds 
of prey. 5 
She is very ſtrong and hardy to all kind of fowl, being a great 
deal more diſpoſed to the field than the brook ; and delighting 
to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe, Cc. but for the 
crane ſhe is not ſo free as the haggard falcon,---She alſo ex- 
cels for the leſſer fowl, as pheaſants, partridges, &c. and is 
much leſs dainty in her diet, as long-winged hawks uſually 


are. 
The ſaker makes excellent ſport with a kite; who, 2s ſoon 


as he ſees the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes himſelf to, 


and truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and gets to his pitch, as 
high as poſſibly he can, by making many towers and wrenches 
in the air ; which, together with the variety of conteſts and 
bickerings between them, affords a curious ſpectacle. 

50. The lanner, or lanar, is a hawk common in moſt coun- 
tries, eſpecially in France ; making her ayrie on lofty trees in 
foreſts, or on high clifts near the ſea-ſide, - 

She is leſs than the falcon gentle, fair plumed, and of ſhorter 
talons than any other falcon, ---Such as have the largeſt and 
beſt ſeaſoned heads, are eſteemed the beſt. 

Mewed lanners are not eaſily known from gos-hawks, or ſa- 
kers ; the chief marks and characteriſtics are, that they re 
blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leſs armed and pounced than 
any other hawks. | 

Of the whole hawk tribe, there is none ſo fit for a N 
falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to ſurfeits, an 
ſeldom melts greaſe by being overflown. 1 
There is another ſort of lanners, whoſe ayrie is in the Alps, 
having their heads white, and flat aloft, large and black eyes, 
ſlender nares, ſhort and thick beaks ; being leis than the hag- 
gard, and falcon-gentle, though there are different ſizes 0 
them: their tail marble, or ruſſet; breaſt-feathers white 2 
full of ruſſet ſpots, and the points and extremities 9 their 


feathers full of white drops; their ſails and trains long; ſbort 
legged, with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, marble ſeared.--- 
This hawk never lies upon the wing, after ſhe 
mark; but after once MES makes a point; 
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. England; we looking on her as flothful, and hard- mettled. 
2 is, a very lirik hand muſt be kept over her; d 
being of an ungrateful diſpoſition. — She is flown at field or 
brook, and will maintain long flights ; by which means much 
fowl is killed. To fly them, they muſt be kept very ſharp ; 
and becauſe they keep their caſtings long, they muſt have hard 
caſtings, made of tow, and knots of hemp. 
62 the merlin is the ſmalleſt, of all birds of prey ; and bears 
a reſemblance to a haggard falcon in plume, as alſo in the ſear 
of the foot; beak, and talons, and not unlike her in conditions. 
— When well manned, lured, and carefully looked after, ſhe 
roves an excellent hawk ; eſpecially at partridge, thruſh, and 
1 But ſhe is very buſy, and unruly, and ſpecial care muſt 
be had leſt ſhe unnaturally eat off her own feet and talons, as 
ſhe has often been known to do. f | "2 
She is wondrous ventureſome, and will fly at birds bigger 
chan herſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue them even into 
| a town or village. 45 $44 hg 
Though the merlin be accounted a hawk of the fiſt, ſhe may 
be brought to take delight in the Jure ; when you have made 
her come to the lure, ſo as ſhe will patiently endure the hood, 
ou ſhould make her a train with a partridge ; if ſhe foot and 
* it, reward her well : then fly her at the wild partridge, 
and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſecond flight, being re- 
trieved by the ſpaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 


gorge ; chearing her in ſuch manner with the voice, that ſhe | 


may know. it another time : If ſhe do not prove hardy at 
the firſt or ſecond time, ſhe will be good for nothing. 
79 The hobby is a fort of hawk that naturally preys on doves, 
larks, and other ſmall game. 
She has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs are yellow; 
the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very black, the top 
of the head between black and yellow. 
She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck : the plumes under 
the gorge, and about the brows, ate reddiſh, without ſpot or 
drop; the breaſt feathers for the moſt part brown, yet inter- 
ſperſed with white ſpots ; her back, train, and wings, are 
black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs a few 
behind: the three ſtretchers and pounces are very large, with 
reſpe& to her ſhort legs ; her brail feathers are tinctured be- 
tween red and black; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the 
. thigh, of a ruſty, ſmoky hue, | 
She is a harok of the lure, and not of the fiſt ; and is an high 


flyer, being in every reſpe& like the ſaker, but ſhe is of a 


much leſs ſize 3 for ſhe is not only nimble and light of wing, 
but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or crows, and will give 
ſouſe for ſouſe, blow for blow, till ſometimes they fiege, and 
come tumbling down to the ground both together. But ſhe is 
chiefly for the lark, which poor little creature does ſo dread 
the ſight of her, ſoaring in the air over her, that ſhe will 
rather chuſe to commit herſelf to the mercy of men or dogs, 
or to be trampled on by horſes, than venture into the element, 
when ſhe ſees her mortal enemy ſoaring there. 

The hobby alſo makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpaniels : 
for when the dogs range the field, to ſpring the fowl, and the 
hobby ſoars aloft over them, the poor birds, apprehenſive of 
a conſpiracy between the hawks and dogs to their utter ruin, 
dare not commit themſelves to their wings, but think it fafer 


to lie cloſe on the ground, and ſo are taken in the nets,— 
This ſport is called daring. | 


- 


82 The gos-hawk, or goſs-hawk; d. d. groſs hawk, is a large 
ſhort winged haw4, of which there are ſeveral forts, differing 
in goodneſs, force, and hardineſs, according to the diverſity 
of theit choice in cawł ing; at which time the ſeveral ſorts of 


birds of prey aſſemble themſelves with the gos-hawk, and gal- 
lant it together. | 


* 


There are gos-hawks from moſt countries, but none better | 


than thoſe bred in the north of Ireland;,— She ought to have 

a ſmall head, a long and ftraight face, a large throat, great 
eyes deep ſet; the apple of the eye black; nares, ears, back, 
and feet large and black; a black long beak, long neck, big 
breaſt, hard fleſh, long fleſhy -thighs, the bone of the leg and 


knee ſhort, long large pounces,and talons; and to grow round 


from the ſtern, or train, to the breaſt forward. The feathers 


of the thighs towards the train, ſhould be large, and the train | 


feathers ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an ion mail. 


The brail. feathers ought to be like thoſe of the breaſt ; -and the | 
covert feathers of the train ſpotted and full of black rundles, 


but the extremity of every train feather, black ſtreaked, 


To diſtinguiſh the ftrength of the bird, tie divers of them in | 


ſeveral places of one chamber, or -mey ; and that hawk that 


Ilices and mutes higheſt and fartheſt off, may be concluded to | 


be ſtrongeſt, 


The gor-havok flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, har e, | 


and coney ; nay, ſhe will venture to ſeize a kid, or goat,— 
Te is * kept with care, as being very choice and dainty in 
eating, Wea: dhe - 8 We Nan | 

90 Sarrow-hawk, is alſo a kind of ſhort winged hawk ; 
whercof there are ſeveral ſorts, different in plumes: ſome ſmall 


| plumed and black ; others of a larger feather 3 ſome plumed |' 
| | 


ke the quail ; ſome brown or canvas-mail, &c; 


Uhe /parrow-hawk, ſo far as her ſtrength will give her leave, | 


Vor, I. Ne LXXV. | 


— 
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is a good hatok; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 
and fly with a fparrow-hawk, may eaſily attain to the keeping 
and managing of all others, — In this reſpect ſhe really excels, 
that ſhe ſerves both for winter and ſummer, with great ꝓlea- 
ſure, and will fly at all kind of game, more than the falcon. 
HAWEERS &, anciently were fraudulent perſons, who went 
from place to place, buying and ſelling braſs, pewter, and other 
merchandiſe, which ought to be uttered in open market.— In 
this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anno 25 Hen, VIII, c. 6. 
and 33 gjuſdem. c. 4. 


Ihe appellation hanwrkers, ſcems to have grown from their un- 


certain wandring, like thoſe Who, with hawks, ſeck their game 
where they can find it. 


HawKkERs, is alſo now applied to thoſe who go up and down 
| London ſtreets, crying news-books, and ſelling them by retail. 
The women who furniſh the hawkers, i. e. ſell the papers by 


wholeſale from the preſs, are called mercuries. 


HAWEING, the art, or exerciſe of chaſing and taking wild 


fowl, by means of hawks, or birds of prey, See Hawk. 
Hawking is the ſame thing with what we otherwiſe call fal- 
conry, See FALCONRY. 


The word hawtking, in its latitude, does alſo include the tam- | 


ing and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them tor the ſport. 

Hawking, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among us, in 
compariſon of what it anciently was, does yet furniſh a great 
yariety of ſignificant terms, which {till obtain in our language. 
Thus, the parts of a hawh have their proper names.— The 
legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arms ; the toes, the 
petty-/engles ; the claws, the pounces. The wings are called 
the /az/s ; the long feathers thereof, the beams; the two long- 
eſt, the principal feathers ; thoſe next thereto, the flags. — 
The tail is called the train; the breaſt feathers the mails; 
thoſe behind the thigh, the pendant feathers, — When the fea- 
thers are not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be un/ummed ; when 
they are compleat, ſhe is ſummed: — The craw, or crop, is 


called the gorge : — The pipe next the fundament, where the 


fæces are drawn down, is called the pannel: The ſlimy ſub- 
ſtance lying in the pannel, is called the glut : —The upper and 
crooked part of the bill is called the beak ; the nether part, the 
clap : the yellow part between the beak and the eyes, the ſear 
or ſere; the two ſmall holes therein, the nares. 

As to her furniture: — The leathers, with bells buttoned on 
her legs, are called betuits.— The leathern thong, whereby the 
falconer holds the ha, is called the leaſe, or leaſh ; the lit- 
tle ſtraps, by which the leaſe is faſtened to the legs, jeſſes; 
and a line or packthread faſtened to the leaſe, in diſciplining 
her, a creance.— A cover for her head, to keep her in the 
dark, is called a hood; a large wide hood, open behind, to be 
wore at firſt, is called a ruſter h20d : To draw the ſtrings, 


that the hood may be in readineſs to be pulled off, is called un- 
ſtriking the hood. The blinding a hawk juſt taken, by running 


a thread through her eyelids, and thus drawing them over the 
eyes, to prepare her for being hudded, is called ſceling.— A 
figure, or reſemblance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, 


is called a lure.— Her reſting-place; when off the falconer's 


fiſt, is called the pearch,— The place where her meat is laid, 
is called the hack, — And that wherein ſhe is ſet, while her 
feathers fall and come again, the mew. 


Something given a hawk, to cleanſe and purge her gorge, is 
called caſting. —Small feathers given her to make her caft, are 


called plumage : — Gravel given her to help bring down her 


ſtomach, is called rang/e : — Her throwing up filth from the 
gorge after cafting, is called gleaming, — The purging of her 
reaſe, &c. enſeaming.— A being ſtuffed is called gurgiting.— 
he inſerting a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, 
is called imping.— The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of 
a fowl to pull at, is called giring :- The neck of a bird the 
hawk preys on, is called the ine: — What the hawk leaves of 


her prey, is called the pill, or pelf. 


There are alſo proper terms for her ſeveral actions: = When 
ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, either 
from perch. or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to hate. When ſtanding too 
near, they fight with each other; it is called crabbing : When 


the young ones quiver, and ſhake their wings in obedience to 
the elder, it is called coturing: When ſhe wipes her beak af- 


ter feeding, ſhe is ſaid to t When ſhe fleeps, the is ſaid 


to jouk : From the time of exchanging her coat, till ſhe 
turn white again, is called her intermewing : —Treading is cal- 
led catuting: - When ſhe ſtretches one of her wings after her 
legs, and then the other, it is called mantling : — Her dung is 
elde mut ing; when ſhe mutes a good way from her, ſhe is 
ſaid to ſlice; when ſhe, does it directly down, inſtead of 
yerking backwards, ſhe is ſaid to me; and if it be in drops, 


it is called e e ſhe as it were ſneezes, it is cal- 


led ſniting.— When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes herſelf, ſhe is ſaid to 


raue: When after mantling, ſhe croſſes her wings together 
over her back, ſhe is faid to warbli. | 
When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is faid to bind: —When after ſeizing 


ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to plume.— When ſhe 


raiſes a fowl aloft, and at length deſcends with it to the 


ground, it is called truſſing. When being aloft, ſhe deſcend 
to ſtrike her prey; it is called * When ſhe flies out 
5 | too 
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too far from the game, ſhe is ſaid to rake : ---When forſaking | 
her proper game ſhe flies at pyes, crows, &c. that chance to 
croſs her, it is called chech.--- When miſſing the fowl, ſhe be- 
takes herſelf to the next check, ſhe is ſaid to fly on head.--- 
The fowl or game ſhe flies at is called the quarry.--- The 
dead body of a fowl killed by the hawk, is called a pelt.--- 
When ſhe flies away with the quarry, ſhe is ſaid to carry. 
When in ſtooping ſhe turns two or three times on the wing, 
to recover herſelf ere ſhe ſeizes, it is called canceliering. — 
When ſhe hits the prey, yet does not truſs it, it is called ruff. — 
The making a hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming.— 
The bringing her to endure company, manning her,— An 
old ſtanch hawk, uſed to fly and ſet example to a young one, 
is called a make-hawk. 

The reclaiming, manning, and bringing up a hawk to the 
ſport, is not eaſy to be brought to any preciſe ſett of rules. — 
It conſiſts in a number of little practices, and obſervances, 
calculated to familiarize the falconer to his bird, to procure 
the love thereof, &c.— The principal hold and foundation 
which the falconer has to work upon, is the bird's ſtomach, — 
The great principle of appetite he is to make uſe of a hundred 
ways, to lead the bird obliquely to what he would have from 
her : all he can do is to divert nature, and make her ſubſer- 
vient to his purpoſes, to make it the intereſt of the bird, either 
real or apparent, to do what the falconer requires of her. 

The courſe, it is evident, will be different, according to the 
ſtate and condition of the bird to be managed. An ces, e. g. 
needs no reclaiming ; ſhe is to be carefully nurſed, and brought 
up in her natural tameneſs, | 

A brancher, ſear-hawk, or ramage-hawk, needs no nurſing ; 
ſhe is to be brought down from her wildneſs, and habituated 
to another courſe of life; and in purſuance of her own views 
and intereſts, to be made ſubject to thoſe of her maſter. 

To reclaim, e. g. a haggard falcon; they begin with ſhutting 
her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her eyes ; and 
fixing her by a creance, which makes her more acceſſible.— 
The next thing is to handle her frequently, taking her up, 
often ſtroking her, ſetting her on the hand, and carrying her 
about; unhudding, and preſently hudding her again; and this 
for eight or nine days, without ever ſuffering her to ſleep.— 
All the while ſhe is to be kept ſharp ſet, but to be frequently 
fed, with a little at a time; unhudding her for the purpoſe, 
and when unhudded, the voice to be continually uſed to her, 
that ſhe may learn it ; and that the hearing of the voice may 
naturally put her in hopes of being fed. — This done, ſhe is 
to be invited to come from the pearch to the fiſt, by unſtri- 
king her hood, ſhewing her ſome meat, uſing the voice, and 
calling her till ſhe come to it, and feed thereon. — If ſhe till 
refuſe, keep her ſharp ſet till ſhe do. Proceed then to bring 
her to the lure, by giving her to ſome perſon to hold, and 
calling her with a lure, well garniſhed with meat on both 
ſides, and give her a bit: uſe her to this for ſix or ſeven 
days ; after which tempt her to come gradually further and 
further off to the lure, waving it, and caſting it round your 
head, &c. and if ſhe come to it roundly, reward her. In three 
or four days more call her to your lure, well garniſhed as above, 
as far as it is poflible for her to ſee or hear you; and ſet her 
looſe from all her furniture. 

The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may go 


with her into the fields ; and whiſtle her off your fiſt, to ſee | 


whether ſhe will rake out or no, If ſhe mount and fly round 
you in circles, as a good hawk ought to do, after two or 
three turns call to her with your voice, and fling out the lure 
about your head, and upon her ſtooping or coming to it, give 
her a chicken or pidgeon, and let her kill and feed thereon. — 
Being thus far initiated, give her firſt ſtones, every evening, 
to prepare her body for caſtings ; and then caſtings, to cleanſe 
and ſcour her body, and make her eager.— This courſe con- 
tinue, till ſhe have endued and muted enough to enter upon 
buſineſs. 
If the hawk be intended for ſome particular ſort of game, let 
her lure be a reſemblance of that ſort of game ; and make a 
practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her thereon, or 


on a train of the ſame kind; calling her, when feeding, as 


if ſhe were called to the lure. Add, that it may be proper 
to feed her in ſuch like places as thoſe her game is chiefly to 
be found in. 

To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well quarried 
hawk, and let her ſtoop a fowl, on brook or plaſh; this done, 


reward, hood, and ſet her; and taking the young hat, go | 


half a bow ſhot up the wind, looſe her hood, and ſoftly 

whiſtle her off the fiſt, till ſhe have rouzed or muted ; then 

let her fly with her head into the wind; and when ſhe is at a 

proper height, let go a fowl for her to ſtoop and truſs. See 

further under the article FALcon, _ ; 

HAWGSER, or HALsER, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope con- 
fiſting of three ſtrands ; being a kind of little cable, ſerving 
for many uſes on board, as to faſten the main and fore ſhrowds, 

to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. See RopE, and CABLE, 


HAWSES, in a ſhip, are two round holes under her head, 
through which the cables paſs when ſhe lics at anchor. — See 


HEA 


Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 10. See alſo the artic 171 
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— ſtreſs. 7 EK an extract. 

3 the . : the untwiſting of two cables, which be; 
et out at different haw/es, are entangled or twi =} 

B 3 th ee ted about on 

old Hawſe, is when the holes are high above the 

Freſh the 225 e, When there is W ſuſpect the ea 
be fretted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, to let toy 
part endure the ſtreſs. — This they call 10 fre the >" Is 
Freſbing the hawſe, is alſo uſed when new pieces are löl 

1 2 cable in the haw/e. Pn 
iding upon the Hawſe, is when any weighty ſub 
or falls directly before the keine. 9 les acroß, 

HAY, Haya, or HA E, a fence or incloſure, formed 
wherewith ſome foreſts, parks, &c. were ancient] 

Hay is ſometimes alſo uſed for the park itſelf, — 
for an hedge, or hedged ground, 

HA xs alſo denote a particular kind of nets, for the 
rabbets, hares, &c. 

HAYBOTE®, or HeDGEBOTE, in our ancient cu 
mulct, or recompence for hedge-breaking ; or rather 
to take wood neceſſary for making hedges either by tenant f 
life, or for years, though not expreſſed in the grant or lea 5 

It is mentioned in the Monaft. 2 Tom. pag. 134. E ng; 7 
de boſco meo heybot, &c.— In the ſame place, husbore ſignif C ut 
right to take timber to repair the houſe . g 

HAYWARD, or HawaRD, a keeper of the common herd 
of cattle of a town ; who is to look that they neither break 
nor crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; and is ſworn in the 
lord's court, for the due performance of his Office, Se Hay 

HAZARD. See the articles CHANCE, and Gaming, 

HEAD, Caput, the uppermoſt, or foremoſt part of the bod 
of an animal. See Bop, and ANIMAL, / 
Pliny, and other of the ancient naturaliſts, ſpeak of a nation 
of people without heads, called Blemmyes. See Bituwyes 
We have accounts in modern geographers and travellers, of 
people whoſe heads are as flat as the hand; it being the * 
tom among them to flatten their childrens heads, when new 
born, by paſſing them through a preſs, or laying them he- 
tween two planks, with a conſiderable weight thereon · They 
are ſaid to be the inhabitants of the province Coſaquas, on 
the river Amazons, in South America. 

Anatomiſts account the head of man the firſt or uppermoſt 
venter ; being that which comes laſt in order of diſſection, by 
reaſon its contents are not ſo ſubje& to corruption, See 
VENTEA. 

The Head is divided into two parts: the firſt, the calvaria, or 
ſcalp, being that part covered with hair, See HAIR. 

The ſecond ſmooth, or without hair, called the face, or vi- 
ſage; by the Latins vultus; and by the Greeks, proſepon, 
9. d. looking forward. See FACE. 

The former is ſubdivided into four, viz. the front, or fore- 
head, which is reputed the moſt humid, called by phyſicians 
the finciput, q. d. ſummum caput. See FRONT, and Slxci- 
PUT. 

The hind, or back part, called occiput ; by the Greeks, inion; 
by reaſon all the nerves, which among them are called ines, 
ariſe herefrom, See OccipuT, and NERve. 

The middle or top part, called the crown of the bead, and 
by anatomiſts vertex, d vertendo, by reaſon the hair turns 
round there. See VERTEX, 

Laſtly, the ſides are called the temples, tempsra, as being the 


7 of rails; 
Y UWrroundeg, 
And ſometime; 


ſtoms, a 
a Tight 


places where the hair firſt begins to turn grey, and diſcover 


the age. See TEMPLE. 
The bone, or baſis of the head, is called by one general name, 
s#ull, or cranium ; conſiſting of ſeveral parts, or lefſer bones. 
See CRANIUM, | 1 
The bone of the forehead is called os frontis, or puppis, or 
ceronale, or verecundum ; whence impudent perſons are fad 
to be frontleſs. See Os FRONT1s, Sc. 
The bone of the ſcalp is called os fincipitis;” or bregma. See 
BREOCMA, &c. | Taught 
The bone of the back of the head, os otcipitis, Or prorc. 
See OF Occiriris, Ce. i 
And thoſe of the temples, temporalia, or ofa" lemporis. Ser 
O, Temporis. | 8. | See 
Thekk bones are connected or joined together by ſutures. 
UTURE, 1 | EF 
In the head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe, =o 
eye, ear, &c. and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted W. Me 
 meninges, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the ſoul, See 8 NSE, BAA. 
The Jead is moved by ten pair of muſcles, viz. the par W. 
nium, complexum, rectum majus externum, reftum mms ge- 
ternum, obliquum ſuperius, obliguum inferius, maftoideums f 
tum internum majus, rectum internum minus, and rectum 
terale. See each deſcribed-under its reſpectiye article. 
The Orientals cover the bead with a turban, off df, and 
The Occidentals with a hat, &c. See TURBAN, AT» 
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Eines, on ſolemn occaſions, wear the crown on their head ; 
1 the mitre, c. See CRown, MIT RE, Sc, 
The ancient cavaliers wore helmets.---The ſoldiers, Easks. 
See HELMET, and CASK. 

Hr Ab, is alſo uſed for the top of a tree, or other plant. See 


TakEE, and PRUNING. ; 5 
Hr Ab, is alſo applied to the extremity of a bone. See Bong, 


When a bone has a round tip; or end, which advances, or 


projects forward, whether in the way of an apophyſis or epi- 
phyſis; it is called the bead of the bone. See APoPHhyY- 
Se. 
If its riſe, or origin, be ſlender, and it enlarge by degrees, 
it is called the neck. See pe” F | 
it terminate in a point, it is called corone, corvus, Or cora- 
45 as bling a crow's bill, See CoRONE, CoRa- 
Ec. | EN LDL, 
When 3 is flat, they call it condylus, or double head ; 
as in the extremities of the bones of the fingers. See Con- 
Ur = * alſo uſed for the extreme of a muſcle, which is fa- 
ſtened or inſerted into the ſtable- bone, or the part not intend- 
ed for motion. See MUSCLE; Sc. £ 
The bead of a muſcle is 4 tendon, See TENDON, and 
3 is applied in the mechanic arts, to the parts of 
inanimate and artificial bodies. See Ca PIT AL. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, that ſome nails have heads; others 
hooks ; others, as brads, neither, See NAIL. 
80 alſo we ſay, the head of a pin, &c. See PIN. ; 
Hea, is alſo uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. for a picture, 
or repreſentation of that part of the human body; whether 
in colours, draught, relievo; or creux. See SCULPTURE, 
o, Ce. 
Tk in painting, taken from the life, or ſuppoſed to bear a 
juſt reſemblance to the perſon ; are more properly called por- 
traits. See PORTRAIT. 5 
Heap, in architecture, c. an ornament of ſculpture, or car- 
ved work, frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, plat- 
band, and on other occaſions. See Key, and ARCH, 3 
Theſe heads uſually repreſent ſome of the Heathen divi- 
nities, virtues, ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their attributes. --- 
As a trident for Neptune, a helmet for Mars, a crown of 
ears of corh for Ceres, a caduceus for Mercury, a diadem 
for Juno. See ATTRIBUTE, Ce. 0 800 | 
The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable thereto : 
as a bullock's, or ſheep's head, for a ſhambles, or market- 
houſe 3 a dog's, for a kennel ; a deer's, or boar's, for a park 
or foreſt ; a horſe's, for a ſtable, &c. 5 
In the metopes of the freezes, and other parts of certain 
antique Doric temples, we meet with repreſentations of bul- 
ocks, or ram's heads flead ; as a ſymbol of the ſacrifices of- 
fered there, | | 
In heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, birds, c. are bore 
in armoury, either full-faced and in front, or ſide-faced and 


in profile; which muſt be diſtinguiſhed in blazoning.---Yert 


a chevron gules, between three Turks heads, couped, ſide-faced, 
proper by the name of Smith, ; "i | 
Among medaliſts, the different heads on ancient coins, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the different dreſſes thereof. See MEDAL. 
In the Imperial medals, where the head is quite bare, it is 
uſually a ſign the perſon was not an emperor, but one of the 
children thereof, or the preſumptive heir of the empire. 
Though we have inſtances of thoſe who were only Cæſars, 
and never reigned, being crowned with laurel, or adorned 
with a diadem : as on the contrary, we have emperor's heads 
entirely bare, 
The heads which are covered, are either covered with a 
diadem, or a crown, or a fimple cask, or a veil, or ſome 
other foreign covering : whereof the diadem is the moſt an- 
cient.— The ſenate Feſt granted it to Julius Czfar, to wear 
the laurel crown, which his ſucceſſors took after him. See 
Crown, Diapem, &c. | 
The heads of deities are frequently diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
ſpecial ſymbol thereof, 5 
Heap, is alſo applied to monſters ; ſuppoſed moſt of them fa- 
bulouſly to have many heads. ' See Mons r ER, 6c. | 


The ſerpent Amphisbæna, or Czcilia is ſaid by naturaliſts to | 


have two heads. The poets attribute three heads to He- 
cate, Geryon, and Cerberus: Typhon and Hydra are ſaid to 
have an hundred heads. FF A 
The head of the gorgon Meduſa, is ſaid to have ſtruck. 
ple dead with the very ſight.---It has been ſince tranſlated 
into heaven, and made a conſtellation ; where it ſtill ſhines 
3 a part or appendage of the conſtellation Perſeus; continu- 
ung till to diſpenſe its malific influences, as the aſtrologers 
uppoſe, upon our earth. See CONSTELLATION. 
The ſtars, &e. in Meduſa's head, which is alſo called from 
the Arabs, ras 4lgol ; ſee among the reſt of PRRSRUS. 


Heap, is alſo uſed for the horns of a deer; as a hart, buck, { 


c. See Ho 24 | 
Harts mew, or caſt their beads every year; and get new 
ones, See MOoULTING, | eee 


. — 


hk 


; 


The old hart, or buck, caſts his head ſooner than the young; 
and the time is about the months of February and March, 
—Having caſt their heads; they inſtantly withdraw into the 
thickets ; hiding themſelves in convenient places near good 
water, &c. far from the ahnoyance of flies 3 
After they have mewed, they begin to button again in March, 
or April, i. e. to ſhoot out new horns; which at firſt appear 
like little branches. ö 

Note, If a hart be gelt before he have a head, he will never 
bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a head, he will ne- 
ver after mew or caſt it,---If only one of his teſticles be ta- 
ken out, he will want the horn of that ſide : If one of the 
teſticles be only tied up, he will want the horn of the oppo- 
ſite ſide, See CasTRATION, and GELDING, 

The age of a hart, or deer, is uſually reckoned by the num- 
ber of heads.---A dear of the firſt head, the ſecond head, &c. 
At one year they have nothing but bunches, called fignificators 
of horns to come, The ſecond year they appear more per- 
fectly, but ſtraight and ſimple : this makes the firſt head, pro- 
perly called broches, and in a fallow deer, pricks, The third 
year they grow into two ſpears, or four, fix, or, eight ſmall 
branches. At the fourth, they bear eight or ten: at the fifth, 
ten or twelve: at the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen : at the ſe- 
venth year they bear their. heads beamed, branched and ſum- 
med as much as they will bear; never multiplying further, 
but only growing in magnitude. 

The names and diverſities of heads in the hunting language, 
are as follow : 

The part that bears the antlers, royals, and tops, is cal- 
led the beam; and the little ſtreaks therein are glitters.— 
That which is about the cruſt of the beam, is termed pearls ; 
and that which is about the bur itſelf, formed like little 
pearls, is called pearls bigger than the reft.---The bur is next 
the head, and that which is about the bur, is called p-ar/s. 
-The firſt is called antler, the ſecond ſir-antler; all the 
reſt which grow afterwards, till you come to the crown, palm, 
or croche, are called royals or ſur-royals ; the little buds or 
broches about the tops, are called croches. | 

The heads alſo go by ſeveral names: the firſt head is called 
a crotun- top, becauſe the croches are ranged in form of a crown, 
--- The ſecond is called a palmed top, becauſe the croches are 
formed like a man's hand. —All heads, which bear not above 
three or four, the croches being placed aloft all of one height 
in form of a cluſter of nuts, are called heads of ſo many 
croches : all heads which bear two on the top, or having 
their croches doubling, are called forked heads.---All heads 
which have double burs, or the antlers, royals, and croches 
turned downwards, contrary to other heads, are called fim- 
ple heads. See HUNTING. 


HEA p, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, to offer a reward for a man's Head. 
In proſcriptions a price is ſet on a man's head; See Pro- 
SCRIPTION, _ | | 
Capitation is a tax laid upon each hend ; called alſo poll and 

Head money. See CAPITATION, and PoLL. 

Heap, again, is uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of communities 
and bodies politic, for the principal or leading member there- 
of, See PRINCIPAL. 

Thus, we ſay, a preſident, or maſter; is at the head of 
his company.---A dean is the head of his chapter. —The 
miniſters are at the head of affairs. See PRESIDENT, Dean, 
Min1sTrr, Cc. WF 

The king of Great Britain, is at the head of the proteſtant 
world, Ec. | | 

Hera, is alſo uſed to deriote the relation of priority; or that 

which comes firſt in any thing. See PRIORITY, 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the names of authors ſhould always 
appear at the head of their books.---Prefaces, and epiſtles de- 
dicatory, come at the head.—The governor marches out at 
the head of the garriſon, _. a | 

HEAD, in the military art. —He Ad of the camp, is the front, 


or foremoſt part of the ground an my is incamped on ; or 


that which advances moſt towards the field, or enemy. —The 
head of the camp is always to be the beſt fortified. See 
So, 7 98 8 1 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, the head of the trenches.— The 
head of the ſap. —Of the works, &c. meaning the 8 or 
thoſe parts next the enemy, and furtheſt from the body of 
the place. See FRonT, Works; Sap, Sc. | 
Such a night the head of the trenches was carried further by 


an hundred paces.— There ate two heads of a trench; that 


is, two attacks. See TRENC, and ATTACK, 

The head of a horn-work, is that part contained between the 
flanked angles of the two demi-baſtions. See HorN-work. 
HEAD 7 . or other veſſel, is the proto, or part that goes 
foremoſt. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. A. fig. 1. lit. L. See 

alſo PRow, and SHIP. 


He AD, in the manage. The perſections required to the head 


of a horſe, are that it be ſmall, narrow; lean and dry.— 
orſes with a big, groſs head, are apt, by their weight, to 
reſt and loll upoh the bridle; and ſo incommode the rider's 


. hand.— A horſe with a large head can never look ſtately, 
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unleſs he have a long and very well turned neck, and place | 

| his head well, —Horſes with groſs fat heads, much charged 

with fleſh, are ſubject to infirmities of the eyes. 
But the chief thing in a horſe's head is a good on/et, ſo as 
he may be able to bring his head into its natural ſituation 
which is, that all the forepart, from the brow to the noſe, 
be perpendicular to the ground; ſo that if a plummet were 
applied thereto, it would but juſt raze or ſhave it. See HoRsE, 
The head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of his 
neck, and the effect of the bridle and wriſt. | | 

Moors Heap, is underſtood of a horſe with a black head and 
feet; the body being uſually of a roan colour, See HoRSE. 

rs HEAD, is alſo uſed by engineers, for a kind of bomb or 
granado, ſhot out of a cannon. See BomB, and GRAN ADO. 

Moors Beam, is allo uſed in heraldry, for a repreſentation, uſu- 
ally in profile, of a black-movrs head, ſwathed or rolled about 
with a bandage ; frequently bore as a creſt, See CREST. 

Moors tap, in chemiſtry, is a cover, or capital, of an alem- 
bic, having a long neck, to convey the vapours raiſed by the 
fire, into a veſſel, which ſerves as a refrigeratory. See A- 
LEMBIC, 

In muſic, the HE ap of a lute, theorbo, or the like, is the 
place where the pins or pegs are ſcrewed, to ſtretch or ſlacken 
the ſtrings, See LUTE, Oc. ; 

Dragons HEAD, in aſtronomy, &c. is the aſcending node of 
the moon, or other planet. See Nope, DRAGON; Sc. 

HEAD-Acn, a painful ſenſation in the muſcles, membranes, 
nerves, or other parts of the head, See CEPHALALGIA. 
It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an extraordinary diſtention of 
thoſe parts, either by the fluids therein being rarihed, or their 
quantity and motion increaſed, 

When attended with a vomitting, deafneſs and watching, 
it portends madneſs ; with a noiſe in the ears, dulneſs of 
feeling in the hands, Sc. an apoplexy or epilepſy. See MAp- 
NEsS, APOPLEXY, Oc. 

The cure is by bleeding in the jugulars ; cupping, or applying 
leeches to the temples, and behind the ears and neck, Iſſues, 
emetics, and diaphoretics are alſo occaſionally uſed ; with an- 
ti-epileptics and apoplectics. — A veſicatory applied to the 
whole ſcalp is the laſt remedy. 

M. Homberg gives us an extraordinary inſtance of the cure 
of a moſt vehement and inveterate head-ach, by an accidental 
burn of the head. See BURN. 

Hrzan-Borow, ſigniſies the perſon who is the chief of the 
frank-pledge; and had anciently the principal direction of 
thoſe within his own pledge. See FRANK -Pledge. 

He was alſo called burraw-head, burſholder, now baſbolder, 
third-boroaw, tything-man, chief-pledge, and borow-elder, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of ſpeech in divers places. See I'YTH- 
ING-man, &C. 

This ofticer is now uſually called a h:gh conſtable. 
STABLE, 

The headboar:w was the chief of ten pledges ; the other nine 
were called hand-borows, or plegii manuales, &c. 
BURGH, | 

HE AD-FARCIN. Sce the article FARCIN, 

Hrap-LAxp, in husbandry, is the upper part of a ground left 
for turning the plow ; or that part which is ploughed acroſs, 
at the ends of other lands. 

HE AD-MOULD-$SHOT, a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures 
of the skull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, have their 
edges ſhot over one another; and fo cloſe locked together, 
as to compreſs the internal parts, the meninges, or even the 
brain itfelf, Sce SUTURE. 

The diſeaſe uſually occaſtons convulſions ; and is ſuppoſed to 
admit of no cure from medicines ; ualeſs room could be given 
by manual operation, or a divulſion of the ſutures, 

The head mould-ſbot, is the diſorder oppoſite to the hor/ſe- 
ſhoe head, See HORSE-SHOE-HEAD, : 
HE AaD-SEA, is when a great wave or billow of the ſea, comes 

right ahead of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe. 

HE AD-STALTL, in the manage, Sec the article CAVESON, 

HEALFANG*#*, HEeaLsFanc, or HALSFANG, in our 
ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies calliſtrigium, or the puniſhment of 
the pillory. See P1LLORY. 

* The word is compounded of two Saxon words, Palp, neck 
and Pansen, to contain, pena ſcilicet qua alicui collum ſtrin- 
£2/ur. See COLLIsSTRIGIUM. The healfang however cannot 
ſiznify a pillory in the charter of Canutus, de Foreſlis, cap. 14. 
Et pro culpa folvat regi duos folides quos Dani wocant halfehang. 

HEALFANG *, is alſo taken for a pecuniary puniſhment, or 
mult, to commute for ſtanding in the pillory ; and is to be 
paid either to the king, or to the chief lord. 


G ut falſum teſtimonium dedit, reddat regi vel terre domino 
healfang. Leg. H. ]. 


See CoN- 


HEALING, in its general ſenſe, includes the whole proceſs | 


of curing or removing a diſorder, and reſtoring health. See 
CURE, and DISEASE, | | 
In this ſenſe, medicine is defined the art of healing. See 
MEpieixk, &c. —. 80 
In its more reſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in chirurgery, &c. heal- 
ing denotes the uniting or conſolidating the lips of a wound or 
ulcer, See WoUND, and ULCER, | 


See FR1- 


ed n — , 


The medicines proper for this intention, are called 
tives, agglutinatives vulneraries, &c. See Ix AR 


ncarng. 
AGGLUTINANT, VULNERARY, Ec. "ATM, 
Dr. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative, or healjy G 
waters, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 5 Pg and 
TER, and SPRING, s Wa. 
HEALING, in architecture, denotes the covering 
2 See Roo, and Den the roof of a 
e healing is various; as of lead, ty] 
ſtone; ſhingles, reed, and ſtraw, og Fa 4 Jorſhan 
STONES, SHINGLES, Cc. ru, 
HEALTH, a due temperament, ot conſtitution, of 
veral parts whereof an animal is compoſed, both in r 2 we 
quantity and quality.— Or it is that ſtate of the bod elpect of 
in it is fitted to diſcharge the natural functions . 8 
e See Bop, LIE, Fuxcriox 4 5 
ealth, is the ſtate or condition, r 
Drszass. 35 er ee aſeaſe. Se 
The preſervation and reſtoration of health | 
175 of the art of medicine. See N = es. 
e continuance of health depends princi 
non-naturals, viz. air, food, cid. the > Joy ” wn 
tion and retention, and fleep and waking, See each * 
place, Foop, ExRRCISE, PAssiox, e. waa 
The ancients perſonified and even deified Heal}; 
erected a goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed the care of } | 
to belong. — The Greeks worſhipped her under the — 
Ty, and the Latins under that of Salus. — The V= 
her worſhip at Rome was on the mons Quirinalis — N 
had a temple; and a ſtatue crowned with medicinal herbs ; 
We frequently find the goddeſs Health on the reverſe of me 
dals,—She is repreſented with a ſerpent ſtretehed on her let 
arm, and holding a patera to it with the right, Sometimes 
ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent twiſted round the 
ſame, and raiſing its head to take ſomething out of the ſame 
The inſcription is SAL. AUG. 
| Houſe of HEALTH, a kind of hoſpital, or public building. for 
the reception and entertainment of perſons inſected with the 
plague, or coming from places infected therewith, See Pegr- 
houſe, 982 Ec. 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, officers of health, certificate of 
health, &c. 
HE AM, in beaſts, denotes the ſame with after- birth in women. 
See SECUNDINE, 
Thyme, penny- royal, winter ſavory, or common horehound, 
boiled in white wine, and given a mare, are eſteemed good 
to expel the heam.—Dittany given in a peſſary, exyels the 
heam, as well as the dead foal : ſo do fennel, hops, ſavin, 
angelica, c. | 
HEARING, Auditus, the act, or faculty or perceiving ſounds, 
See SOUND, and PEPCEPTION, 
Hearing, is reckoned among our external ſenſes.— Its organ 
is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through 
the ſame : and its object, certain motions, or vibrations of 
the air. See SENSE, EAR, and AIR. | 
Hence, hearing may be more ſcientifically defined a ſenſation, 
whereby from a due motion impreſſed on the fibrillæ of the 
auditory nerve, and communicated thence to the ſenſory ; the 
mind perceives, or gets the idea of ſounds, See SENSATION. 
Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of bear- 
ing.—Ariftotle will have it te be the cochlea and tympanum 3 
and takes the ſenſe of hearing to be ſeated therein. Ff. 
Animal. cap. 10. in which he is followed by Galen, Lib. 8. 
de uſa part. See TYMPANUM, Go. 
The moderns ſpeak of the point on much better ground. 
The ear, and the ſeveral parts thereof, membranes, canals, 
labyrinths, nerves, &c. are only means, - vehicles for the re- 
ception, modification and tranſmiſſion of the ſonorous mat- 
ter to the brain ; which is the ſeat of the ſenſe, Sec BRAIN, 
and SENSORY. A f 
A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain refraction, or 
modulation of the external air, which being gathered by the 
external ear, paſſes through the meatus auditorius, and beats 
upon the membrana tympani, which move the four tr 
bones in the tympanum. See AURICLE, and . 
In like manner, as it is beat by the external air, theſe li 
bones move the internal air, which is in the tympanum 'he 
veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an impreſſion upon 1 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth, and cochlea, _— 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum 3 ſe Ut . 
cording to the various refractions of the external ar, nee 
ternal air makes various impreſſions upon the _— 
the immediate organ of hearing; which different impren 
repreſent different ſounds. > eben 
Sir Ifac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther 590 
ſuppoſes hearing, like ſeeing, to be per formed, * other 
ately by the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of f 1 
more ſubtil medium, excited in the auditory eb th 
tremors. of the air, and propagated through the Men1UM, 
ments of the nerve to the place of ſenſation. - gee Mb 
V1s1oN, Cc. | 482 3 


3 Cr rather, 


The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth, and cochlea, _ 
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nuke the weakeft ſounds audible ;. for the whole organ of it muſt fetch a round through the lungs. See SEPTUM, Sc. 
= 


aring being included in a ſmall ſpace, had the auditory nerve The parietes, or ſides of theſe ventricles, are of a thickndſs 


run in a ftraight line, the impreſſion would only have been and ſtrength very unequal ; the left much exceeding the right, 
| made on a very ſmall part of it; and the ſtrength of the im- becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood through all the 
reſſion being, ceteris paribus, always as the number of parts parts of the body 4 Whereas the right drives it through the 
2 n which the impreſſion is made, ſounds which are now lungs only, and is therein gteatly aſſiſted by other parts.— 
— could. not have been heard at all.— If the auditory nerve The right ventricle, in effect, ſeems only intended with a view 
had, like the retina, been expanded into a large web, which to the jungs; whence, in ſuch animals as have no lungs, we 
; bad covered or. lined ſome wide cavity, the impreſſion of only find one veritricle, which is the left; See Lungs: 
| ſounds, even in this caſe, had been much weaker than they In the ventricles are little muſcles, called columne carne, or 
are now: For this large cavity had given room for the ſounds laceftuli, derived from the parietes, and connected, by tendi- 
to dilate; and all ſounds grow weaker, as they dilate. | nous extremities, to the valves of the heart hereafter men- 
Both of theſe inconveniencies are prevented by the preſent tioned; See COLUMN; : | 
ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea, whoſe canals, by their "The ventricles are capped each with an auricle, or little muſ- 
winding, contain large portions of the auditory nerve, upon cle, conſiſting, like the ventricles themſelves, of a double 
every point of which the ſmalleſt ſound being at once im- order of fleſhy fibres. See AURICLE, 8 | 
relled becomes audible ; and by their narrowneſs, the ſounds | The veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the heart, 
are hindred from dilating: and the impreſſions made upon and its auricles, are two arteries, viz, the aorta, and the 
the nerves by the firſt dilatations are always the ſtrongeſt. pulmonary artery, which have their origin from the two 
The ſtrength of the impreſſion in narrow channels, is likewiſe ventricles, vi. the aorta from the left, and the pulmonary 
increaſed on account of the elaſticity of the ſides of the bony from the right : and two veins, which terminate in the au- 
canal . which receiving the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulſes of the ricles, viz. the cava vein in the right, and the pulmonary 
air, do reverberate a more ſtrongly upon the auditory 9 in the left. See AORTA, Cava, PTMON AR, 


nerve. 


It may he obſerved, that though the air be the uſual matter | At the reſpective orifices of theſe veſſels ate placed valves. Sce 
of ſounds; ſo that a bell rung in vacuo is not heard at all : VALVE. 


yet wil moſt other bodies, properly diſpoſed, do the like of- | Particularly, at the orifice of the arteries, within each of 
fice ; only ſome more faintly than others. See MEDIUM. them, are three ſemi-lunar valves, or membranes of a ſemi- 
Thus may a ſound be heard through water, or even through | lunar figure, which cloſe the orifice of the artery, and hin- 
earth; of which we have various inſtances. See SOUND. der the relapſe of the blood into the heart at the time of its 


Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of hearing, dilatation.—At the mouth of the right ventricle, juſt at its 
et Hagerup,, a, Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that one may juncture with the auricle, are three others called triciſpides, 
855 with the teeth. — Thus, if one, end of a knife, or the from their three points being faſtned by tendinous fibres to 
like, be applied on a Harpſicol, and the other held between the column carnez ; ſo that upon the contraction, or fy- 
the teeth; the muſic thereof will be plainly heard, though | - ſtole of the heart, they cloſe the orifice, and hinder the 
the ears be ever ſo cloſely ſtopped. —But 'this, perhaps, may blood from recurring into the great vein, —The ſame office 
as well be referred to the ſenſe of feeling, See FEELING, do 'the two mitral valves, at the exit of the left ventricle, 
Such as want the ſenſe of hearing are ſaid to be mute of deaf. ſtopping the return of the blood into the pulmonary vein. Sce 
See DEAFNESS. „ 7 SEMI-LUNAR, TRICUSPID, and MiTRAL.. | 
The ſenſe of hearing, ſays Cicero, is always open; for The ſubſtance of the heart is entirely fleſhy, or muſculous, 
© this we have need of even when aſleep. The paſſage to it — The ancients, indeed, generally took it for a parenchyma ; 


—_— 


—- 


s full of turns, and meanders ; that nothing "hurtful may | but Hippocrates'had a juſter ſentiment ; and after him Steno 

< enter or find its way in. If any little vermin, does endea- | and the moderns, have evidently found it to confiſt of a con- 

e your to paſs ; it mult lick and be bemired in the cerumen, tinued feries of proper muſculous fibres, variouſly contorted, 

or ear-wax, laid for that purpoſe near the entrance,” De | or wound up, and ending at the orifices of the reſpective 

„ „ee. Dewi, Lib He ab ST... OFT ventricles, where they form their tendons, 
HeaRiNs, is particularly uſed in civil and judicial concerns, In diſſecting the heart, after taking off the proper membrane, 


for a cauſe being brought before the judge and jury, and the | there appear, on the outer ſur face of the right ventricles, 
parties being heard as to the merits thereof. See Cavuss, | ſome ſlender ſtraight fibres tending to and ending in the baſis. 
© Topo, &c. ' S ä — Immediately under theſe is a double order of ſpiral fibres, 
© Such a cauſe was kept off eight months, ere it was brought the exterior whereof aſcend obliquely from the ſeptum to the 
to a hearing,,—We are to have our hearing the laſt day of baſis, and form a ſort of helix, or cochlea: The interior 
; | LED 0; 1 take a contrary courſe; winding obliquely from the right 


— 


The bearing of embaſſadors at the courts of princes is uſu- | fide towards the left, ſo as to,encompaſs both ventricles, and 
ally called audience. See AUDIENCE, and EMBAs8aDoR. | ending in the baſis on the left fide; form likewiſe an helix 


HEARSE, among hunters, an hind in the ſecond year of her | of an inverſe order. —Under theſe appear the fibres of the left 
S NOS A ventricle; and firſt, a ſpiral ſeries running to the left, un- 
muſculous part of che animal | der which, as in the other ventricle, lie another order run- 
body, ſituate in the thorax ; wherein the veins all terminate, ning the contrary way, which not only extend to the out- 
and from which all the arteries a 11 and which, by its al- ward partes, but encompaſſing the whole ventricle, make the 
ternate contraction and dilatation, is the chief inſtrument of | ſeptum more immediately appertain to, and be a part of, 
the circulation of the blood, and the principle of life.—See | * the left ventricle. Some of them, inſtead of terminating, ' as 
Jab. Anat. (Splanch) jig. 12. lit. cc. and alſo ſee Ax TER Y, | the reſt do, in the tendons of the heart, run inwards, and 
- ain. Brood Link. Hr OE ng form the columnæ carne; while others reaching down to 
Illis noble. part is included in 3 capfula, or Polch, called] the cone, are wound about it, and form the circle called the 
dhe pericardivn 3 whole ſtrufture and office will be Explained | * centre of the beate. See Centre, „„ „ „ 
Under the article PERICARDIUM... 5... | *Thetibies of the beart appear to be the ſame with thoſe of 
The figure of the heart is à Hone, or yramid; reverſed ; the " the other muſcles; whence the part now; generally paſſes for 
upper, and broader point whereof, is Callec the baſis ; and the | à real muſcle ; though ſome think the inference not over 
lower the, cone, aper, or point; Which: is turned 2 little to- | * Juſt," inaſcbcht as the aorta has the ſame claim to be reputed 
... wards the Jett da I ee 2 r ᷣ ᷣ . ora. OO 200 
Its magnitude is 1ndeterminate, apd; different in Teveril'fub- | Some late authors, upon conſidering the ſtructure and diſpo- 
Jeck, according to their reſpective. dimenſions, —Its ordinary | ** fition of the” ſpiral fibres, chuſe rather to make the heart a 
length is about ſix inches, its breadth at the baſis four or five; . double muſcle, or two muſcles tied together Inn effect, the 
and the whole circumference, fourteen, , Its place” is in the | | two ventricles, with their reſpective - auricles, are found two 


| middle of the thorax, between the two . lobes of the lungs ; | _diftint bodies, two vellels or cavities, which nay be ſepa- 
2nd it ih falkned. to the mediaſtinum and pericardium,” and | "rated, aud "yet remain” veſſels che ſeptum, which was ſap- 
.  Tupported by the great bload-yeſſels, te which alone it i im. poſed. to belong only to the left, being now found to con- 
. mediatdly-corinedted ;' being, for the convenieney of its mo- "fiſt 6f ihres derjved from them both.—Ty Tay no more, the 
kon, diſengaged, from any other impediments.—It is covered | two ventricſes, "according td M. Winſlow, are two feveral 
Wich 2 thin membrage, which, about the baſis, is guarded | muſcles united together, not only by the ſeptum, but by 
Vith fat; and which is no other than the common mettibrane | ſeſetal plans of fibres arifing” from the exterior baſe of the 
of the muſcles... Se MEE Io nature r Mart, and meeting at tlie n the left ven- 
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It has two great cavities called ventricles, ſomewhat unequal: | "tricle, littes the parietes, &c; 


= 


: the right, being larger, capable of containing between two | Tie Heart has alfo-its' proper Blood-veſſtls, viz. two arteries 


and three, ounces of blood. They are divided! by a" fleſhy | ſpringing from the entrance of the aorta; and one larger 
partition, conſiſting of the ſam tir Bb wich che pa. eig, with" ene or two'leffer 7 all which, from their encom- 
rietes themſelves, and called t 6. ſeptum ; the figure Whereof pafſing che heult, are balſed chronariæ. See Coronary. 
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It has alſo lymphæducte, which carry the lymph from the | 


heart to the thoracic duct, See LyMPHEADUCT. 

The uſe of the heart and its appendant auricles, is to circulate 
the blood through the whole body: in order to which, they 
have an alternate motion of contraction and dilatation.— By 
the dilatation, called the dia/tole, their cavity is opened, and 
their internal dimenſions inlarged to receive the refluent blood 
from the veins z and by their contraction, called the /y/tole, 
their cavity is ſhrunk, and their dimenſions leſſened, to expel 
the blood again into the arteries, SeeSYsTOLE,andDIASTOLE. 


It muſt be added, that theſe alternate motions of the heart and | 
auricles, are oppoſite in time to each other; the auricles being 
_ dilated whilſt the heart is contracted again; and contracted |' 
whilſt it is dilated, to drive the blood into it. See AURICLE, | 


By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven through 


the pulmonary vein, from which being received into the pul- | 
monary artery, it is returned to the left ventricle ; from which | 


by the aorta, it is diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, 
and thence returned to the right ventricle by the vena cava ; 


ſo making an entire circulation through the whole body, See | 


CIRCULATION. 


Schenchius ſpeaks of a man who had no heart ; but Moli- | 


netti denies it: as alſo that there ever were two hearts found 


in any man, though the caſe be common in divers inſects, 
which have naturally ſeveral hearts; witneſs filk-worms, | 


which have a chain of hearts running the whole length of 
their bodies. But we have inconteſtable inſtances of two 


hearts, even in the ſame man.—There have been hearts | 


found all gnawed and devoured with worms : Muretus open- 
ed the hearts of ſome banditti, which were all hairy, or at 
leaſt inveited with a tomentum, or down.—And what is till 
more extraordinary, we have accounts of perſons in whom 


the Heart has been found inverted, or turned upſide down; 
particularly in a woman __ ſome time ago in Saxony, | 


and a man hanged at Paris. Jeurn. des Scav. 


Timorous animals have always larger hearts than courageous | 


ones; as we ſee in deer, hares, aſſes, Sc. — There is a bone 
found in the baſis of the hearts of certain animals, particular- 
Ivy deer, which ſeems to be no other than the tendons of the 
fibres of the heart indurated and offified. 


Hiſtorians relate, that Pope Urban VIII. being opened after | 


his death, was found to have ſuch a bone in his heart. The 
caſe is very uſual in the trunk of the aorta, which ſprings 
from the heart. See AORTA, and OSSIFICATION. | 
Many amphibious creatures, as the frogs, &c. have but one 
ventricle in the heart, The tortoiſe is ſaid by the French 
academiſts to have three ventricles : M. Buſſiere charges this 
on them as a miſtake ; and maintains it has but one. The 
int is ſcarce yet aſcertained, Mem. de Þ Acad. an, 1703. 
and 7 Tranſact. Ne 328. | | 
Theory of the motion of the HRAR T. The principle of motion 
in the heart, or the power from which its alternate contrac- 
tion and dilatation ariſes, has been greatly controverted among 
the late phyſicians and anatomiſts. 15 
The expulſion of the blood out of the ventricles, argues a 
very conſiderable motion in the part.— The motive power, 
it is certain, muſt ſurmount the reſiſtance made to it; and 
according to Borelli's computation, the reſiſtance made to the 
motion of the blood through the arteries, is equal to 180000 
pounds, which therefore are to be removed by the heart ; or 
elſe the circulation muft ceaſe, Now, whence comes the ma- 
chine of the heart to have ſuch a power ? And after.the ex- 
pulſion, what other power is it that ſurmounts the former, and 
_ reſtores its part to the dilatation, to produce a reciprocal eſtus? 
The whole affair remained in the utmoſt darkneſs and uncer- 
tainty, till Dr. Lower's excellent treatiſe De Corge, where 
the mechaniſm, whereby the contraction, or ſyſtole, is effect- 
ed, was admirably explained. — The cauſe of the dilatation, 
or diaſtole, which Dr. Lower had in great meaſure over- 
looked, has ſince been happily ſupplied by Dr. Drake. 
That the heart is a muſcle, furniſhed and inſtructed for mo- 
tion like other muſcles, is abundantly demonſtrated by Dr. 
Lower and others; and as it is a ſolitary muſcle, without 
any proper antagoniſt, and not directly under the power of 
the will, nor exerciſing voluntary motion, it a — . near- 
eſt to the ſphincter kind, which has theſe conditions in com- 
mon with it. See SPHINCTER, tr e 
But in conſtant, and regular alternations of contraction and 
Aillatation, the heart differs exceedingly from all the other 
muſcles of the body. See MusCLE. Ore e 
This alternation has given the learned abundance of trouble, 
who finding nothing peculiar in the ſtructure, which ſhould 
necefarily occaſion it; nor any antagoniſt, whoſe re-aCion 
ſhould produce it; have been extremely perplexed to find 
. nt 3 
That contraction is the proper action and ſtate of all muſcles, 


is evident both from reaſon and experience. For if any 


muſcle be freed from the power of its antagoniſt, it immedi- 


„— > 


ately contracts, and is not by any action of the will or ſpi- 
rits to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation.— Thus, if the 
flexots of any joint be divided; the extenſors of that joint be- 


ing by that means freed from the coatrary action of their | 


[ 


antagoniſt: the joint is immediately extended. Wh. . 
conſent of che will, and in that ſtate remains; IS 7 ally 
wer/a, if the extenſors be divided. ® Vi 


Henee it appears, that the ordinary muſcles have 
tive motion, but what they derive from the r 


| antagoniſts, by which they are balanced. Thus the ſphinc 


ters of the anus, veſica, &ec, having no pro 
2 2 — a — of contraction, and fi 
pals them, but what is forced through them b 
action of ſome ſtronger muſcles, whith, though A 
called antagoniſts, on all neceſſary occaſions, 11 9 
office of ſuch, Sec Anus, BI AD DER, r. the 
We have here, then, an adequate cauſe of the contract 
M oak VIZ. 4 — vis motrix of muſcular fürs, 
whoſe proper niſus, or tendency, is to contra 1 
: eee and FI BRE. 15 era 
tomay be added, however, that though the muſ; 
of the heart, acted by the nerves, be he N 
ment of its conſtriction, or ſyſtole, as is ſhewn b 5 ; 
Lower, yet is there another cauſe which contributes 1 : 
little thereto, and which Dr. Lower overlooked diz 78 
intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, which aid and fa 
this contraction, by opening a paſfage for the blood 8 
the lunge, which denied, would be an invincible obe 
—Add, that the pulmonary artery and vein, ſpreading them. 
ſelves throughout all the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the — 
chia of the lungs, and being as it were co-extended this. 
with, muſt ſuffer the like alteration of ſuperficial dimenſions, 
as the bronchia do in the elevation and depreſſion of the 
coſtæ. So that while the ribs are in a ſtate of depreffio 
whether before commerce with the external air, or after 2 
annular cartilages of the bronchia ſhrink one into another 
and by that means their dimenſions are exceedingly con. 
tracted : in conformity to which condition of the bronchia, 
the pulmonary artery and vein muſt likewiſe, either by 
means of their muſcular coats, contract themſelves to the 
ſame dimenſions, or lie in folds or corrugations ; which is le 
probable.—On the other hand, when the ribs are elevated, 
and the diaphragm bears downwards, the air ruſhing into the 
lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates the 
branches of the trachea, and by them extends the ſeveral di- 
viſions of the pulmonary artery and vein, and thereby length- 
ens and es their cavities ; and this their alternate action 
will be continued, and imparted to the Heart; from which 
they ariſe, 


er antagoniſts, 
nothing to 


Thus is a paſſage opened to the blood from the right ventri- 


cle of the heart, to the left, through the lungs, to which it 
could not otherwiſe paſs; and the oppoſition which the 
blood, contained in that ventricle, muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily 
have. made to its conſtriftion, is taken off; and the ſyſtolg 
thereby facilitated. See SySTOLE, | 

For the diaftole, or dilatation of the heart, Dr. Lower con- 
tents himſelf to aſcribe it to a motion of reſtitution of the 
over-ſtrained fibres. His words are, Since all its motion 
* conſiſts in its contraction; and the fibres of the heart ars 
made for conſtriction only; it is evident, all the motion of 


Atze heart is in its ſyſtole: but, as the fibres are ſtretched be- 


* yond their tone in every conſtriction ; for this reaſon, aftet 


that niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by a natural mo- 
< tion of reſtitution, and is diſtended by the influx of new 
© blood from the veins, The diaſtole, then, is not eff 


* by any further action of the heart, beſide a remiſhon of its 
former tenſion, and the influx of the blood. . 
Now, if contraction be the ſole action of thoſe fibres, 28 it 


co an 90 hs author here rags, how bat . 
iſtention, vulgarly, though improperly, called their re! 

be a motion of reſtitution? for 353-4 the nature of thoſe f 
bres, and their diſpoſition ; the ſtructure of the, heart man: 
feſtly appears conical, and its dilatation & ſtate of violence. 50 


that the conftridtion is the true motion of reſtitution, and the 


only ſtate to which. it will ſpontaneouſly return when the 
force is taken off; and thus we are left fall is feek for he 
true cauſe of the diaſtole, which appears the moſt 


| Ly ago relating to the heart. 


. Cowper, in his introduction to his anatothy, improve 
on the ſhare Dr, Lower hints the blood to have in that chen, 
and makes it the main inftrument of the dilatation of we 
heart ; in which he is followed by Dr. Drake z wha, Bowe?” 
differs from bim as to the manner, and reaſons of its being ſo, 
The heart of an animal, fays Mr. Cowper ; bears 3 gent 
© analogy to the pendulums of thoſe artificial * 


© that of other muſcles, the blood doin the office of 2 pos- 


vity of the blood not ſeeming a cauſe to the 
it is here ſuppoſed to produce. —For” if the Hood a&t only 23 
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traction, notwithſtanding any influence of the will, were it | 
not for the libration of an iſt muſeles. This libration, 


cumbent atmoſphere, which preſſes _—_ the thorax, and 


tions, the influence of the will only gives a prevalence to one, 


ed, through the natural tendency of thoſe muſcles to contraction. 
_ and thoſe made upon animals in vnc; where, as ſoon as the 
 tercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm are contracted, and the ribs 


ion of the body by the weight of the atmoſphere which fur- 
Exiles the blood to mount in the veins, after the force impreſ- 


f 2 computing the weight of a column of air equal to the 
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which, at the largeſt computation; does fiot amount to above 


five pound weight, and muſt be able, according to the compu- | 


tation of Botellus, to overcome a' reſiſtance of 135; O00 pound: 
Whatever, therefore, the force that dilates the heart; and is 
the cauſe of the diaſtole, he, it muſt be equal to that of the 
heart, the intercoſtal muſcles atid diaphragm ;z to all which it 
acts as an 2 LES 28 
5 er is hard perhaps impoſſible found 

ar Lp" an animal body; and yet without ſome ſuch an- 


tagoniſt, it is as impoſſible the circulation of the blood ſhould | 


aintained,— All the: engines yet diſcovered within the 
body, conſpire towards the conſtriction of the heart, which 
is the ſtate of quleſcence, to which it naturally tends; yet 
we find it alternately in a tate of violence, or dilatation : 
and on this alternatlof1 does all animal life depend, 8. 
Some external cauſe, therefore, muſt be fourid to produce this 
enomenon 3 which cauſe muſt be either in ſome quality of 
the air, or the pteſſure of the atmoſphere, becauſe we have 
no conſtant and immediate commerce with any other media. 
Some phyſicians obſerving this, and that, deprived by whatſo- 


ever means of communication with the external air, we be- 


came inſtantly extinẽt; have imagined, that in the act of in- 


irati ertain purer parts of the ait were mixed with the 
nt in he lunge, and conveyed along with it to the heart, 
where they nouriſhed a ſort of vital flame, which was the 
cauſe of this reciprocal æſtus of the heart. See FLAME. 


Others, rejecting an actual flame, -have fancied that theſe fine | 


ts of air, mixing with the blood in the ventricles of the 
— produced an efferveſcence which dilated it. See Ex- 
FERVESCENCE, x N 
But theſe notions have been long exploded, upon ample con- 
viction ; and it is a point yet undetermined; whether any air 
does mix with the blood at all in the lungs, or not. See 
Luxcs, Ars, &c. Der fects Þ 
But ſuppoling ſome air do inſinuate itſelf into the pulmo- 
nary vein, it can no other way dilate the Heart, than by an 
efferveſcence in the left ventriele, which would not dilate the 
right. But even this opinion is contradicted by autopſy, and 


abundantly confuted by divers authors. See REs8PIr ATION. | 


Upon the whole, the groſs body of the atmoſphere appears 


to be the true antagoniſt to all the muſcles ſerving for ordi- | 
nary inſpiration, and the conſtriction of the heart; which is 
confirmed not only from its ſufficient power, but the neceſ- | 


ſity of its action upon animal bodies. See ATMOSPHERE. 


The heart, we have obſerved, is a ſolitary muſcle, of very 


great ſtrength; and the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, 


which likewiſe have no antagoniſts, are a vaſt additional | 
force, which muſt be balanced by the co action of 
ſome equivalent power, or other. For though the action of 
the intercoſtal muſcles be voluntary, it does not exempt || 
them from the condition of all other muſcles ſerving for vo- 


luntary motion, which would be in a ſtate of perpetual con- 


between other muſcles, is anſwered-by the' weight of the in- 


other parts of the body. And as in all other veluntary mo- 
of two powers before equilibrated z ſo here it ſerves to ena- 
ble thoſe muſcles to lift a weight too ponderous for their 
ſtrength not ſo aſſiſted: ſo that as ſoon as that aſſiſtance is 
withdrawn, the ribs are again depreſſed by the mere gravita- 
tion of the atmoſphere, which would otherwiſe remain elevat- 


— This is evidently proved from the torricellian experiment, 
air is withdrawn, and the preſſure thereby taken off; the in- 


elevated in an inſtant, and cannot by any power of the will 
be made to ſubſide, till the alr is again let in to bear them for- 
cibly down, See VaAeuvðbU ns tl 1 

As in the elevation of the 'ribsy the blood, by the paſſage 
opened for it, is in a manner ſolicited into the lungs; ſo in 
their depreſſion, by the ſubſidence of the lungs, and contrac- 
tion of the blood veſſels conſequent thereof, the blood is for- 
cibly driven through the pulmonary vein into the lefe ventricle 
of the heart. And this, together wich the general compreſ- 


rounds and preſſes on its whole ſurface, is that power which 


ied upon it by the heart is broken and ſpent, and which ſuf- 
fices to force the heart from its natural ſtate to dilatation. 


uriace of the body, it appears a power ſufficient fof the effects 
here aſcribed to it: and conſidering that the bodies of animals 
arc compreſſible machines, it appears that it muſt of neceſſi 
affect them in the manner here laid down. And yet, thou 
our bodies be entirely compoſed of tubuli, or veſſels filled 
with fluids, this prefſure, how great ſoever, being equal, eve- 
Ty Way, could not affect them, were it not that the ſuperfi- 
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tained fluids could not any hefe begin to tecede; and make 
way for the reſt to follow, but would temain as fixed and 
immoveable, as if they were actually ſolid- See FLUID; +-+ 
ut, by the dilatation of the thorax; room is made for the 
fluids to move; and by the coarctation of it, freſh motion 
is impreſt; which is the great ſpring whereby the circulation 
is ſet and kept going. e 
This — 1 dilatation and cofittatiohi of the ſuperficial 
dimenſions of the body, ſeenis ſo neceſlary to animal life; that 
there is not any animal ſo imperfe& as to want it, at leaſt 
none to which our anatomical enquiries have yet reached.--- 
For though moſt kinds of fiſh, and inſects, want both move- 
able tibs and lungs, arid conſequetitly have no. dilatable tho- 
rax; yet that defect is ſupplied by an analogous mechaniſm, 
anſwering ſufficiently the neceſſities of their life;--= Thus, 
— which have no lungs, have gills 1 do the office of 
ungs; receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereb 
the blood-veſlels 1 ne gh hr alincation of dimenſions, — 
in the lungs of more perfect animals. See GIL Lsõ. 
Add, that the lungs; or air - veſſels of inſects, are muth more 
different from thoſe of perſect animals, than thoſe of fiſhes 
are ; and yet in their ation and uſe, agree perſectly with 
both; that is, removing and expellitig the air, and varying 
the dimenſions and capacities of the blood - veſſels. Having no 
thorax, or ſeparate cavity for the heart and. ait-veſſels, the 
latter are diſtributed through the whole trunk ; by. which 
r. Bee we with the external air through ſeveral ſpi- 
racles or vetit-holes, to which are fitted ſo many little tra- 
chem or wind-pipes, which thence ſend their branches to! all 
the muſcles atid viſcera, and ſeem to accompany the blood- 
veſſels all over the body, as they do in the lungs of perfect 
animals, by this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole 
body is inflated, and in every expiration compreſſed ; and 
conſequently the blood-veſſels muſt ſuffer a viciflitude of ex- 
tention and contraction, and a greater motion be thereby im- 
preſſed on the contained fluids, than the heart, which in 
theſe creatures does not appear to be muſcular, would be ca- 
pable of giving, --- The only animal exempted from this 
neceſſary condition of receiving and expelling alternately ſome 
fluid in atid out of the body, is a foetus : but this, while, in- 
cluded in the womb, ſeems to have little more than a vege- 
tative life; and ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the num- 
ber of animals: and were it not for that ſmall ſhare of muſ- 
Cular motion which it exerciſes in the womb, it might, with- 
| out abſurdity, be accounted a graft upon, or branch of the 
mother. See For ros, EMBR1O, &c, | 
One difficulty we muſt not here conceal, which will lie 
| againſt the whole doctrine, viz. that the hearts of ſeveral 
ani have been found to beat regularly and ſtrongly even 
in wacuo 3 not leſs fo than in the air. Witneſs the hearts of 
| frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Philoſoph: Tranſa#?. No 62. 
Eſtimate 5 force of the HEART. The quantity of the force 
| of the heart has been variouſſy eſtimated, and on various prin- 
ciples ; by various authors, particularly, Borelli, Morland, 
| Keill, Jurin, &c, | | | 
The force of the heart may be defined by the motion where- 
with the heart contracts; or by the motion of a weight 
which being oppoſed fo the blood at its exit out of the heart, 
will 3 and ſtop the ſame.- This we have no way 
of coming at a priori; the internal ſtructure of the part, 
and the nature and power of the contracting cauſe, being but 
imperfectly known: ſo that the only means remaining, is to 
eſtimate it by the effects. p Off, 5 Tr 5 
All the action of the heart conſiſts in the eoittaftion of its 
ventricles: the ventricles contracting, ſtrike or preis upon 
the blood, and communicating part of theit motion thereto, 
drive it out with vehemence where the paſlage is open. -The 
blood thus protruded into the aorta, and pulmonary artery, 
preſſes every way Pe coats of the arteries, 
which by the laſt diaſtole had been left in a collapſed, flaccid 
ſtate; and partly againſt the anterior blood moving on too 
 Nowly before it. By ſuch means the coats of the arteries are 
gradually diſtended,” and the antecedent blood has its motions 
accelerated. By the way it may be obferved, that the more 
flaccid the arteries ate, the leſs reſiſtance will they make to a 
- dilatation 3 and the more they are dilated, the more ſtrongly 
will they reſiſt a further diſtraction ; ſo that the force of the 
blood, at its egreſs out of the heart, is at firſt ſpent in diſ- 
tending the arteries, more than protruding the antecedent 
blood; but afterwards more in protruding the blood, than in 
diſtending the arteries, ' $1879 | 
Borelli, we have already obſerved, in his Oezon. Animal. makes 
the obſtacles ts the motion of the blood through the arteries, 
| Nr to 280,000 pound ; and the force of the heart 
itſelf, only equal to 3, 00 pound, which is 'ofily &@ of the 
oppolition it has to overeome. Then, deducting 45,000 
pound for the adventitious help of the muſcular elaſtie eoat 
of the arteries; he leaves the heart with a force of 3,000 
pound to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 pound; that is, 
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virtue of percuſſion. 


Fo ſaperſi- | with 1 to remove 45 3 which he ſuppoſes it enabled to do 
cial dimenſions are equally variable: becauſe, being com- | - | - 


| 


preiſed on all parts with the ſame degree of force; tbo con- 


But bad he proceeded in his ealeulation to the veins, which he 
| 4 


* 
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allows to ebntaln quadruple the quantity of blood found In 
the arteries, and to which this energy of percuſſton either does 


not reach at all, or very languidly; he would teadily have 


"ſeen tho ſyſtem of percuſſion to be inſufficient, 


But his calculus itſelf is alſo found to be faulty; the force 


aſcribed by him to the heart being immenſely too great. --- 


Dr. Jurin ſhews, that had he not made a miſtake in the com- 
putation, the reſiſtance which the Heart has to overcome, 
muſt have come out, on bis own principles, much greater; 
and inſtead of x 35,000 pound, would have been 1,076,000 
pound,” which tranſcends all aprons | | 

The great faults in his ſolution, conſiſt, according to Dr. Ju- 
rin, in his eſtimating the motive force of the heart by a pon- 
dus at reſt ; in ſuppoſing the whole weight ſuſtained by a 
muſcle, in one of his experiments, to be ſuſtained wholly by 


the contracting force thereof; in aſſuming muſcles, equally | 


heavy, to be of equal force: in ſuppoſing the utmoſt force of 
the heart exerted at every ſyſtole, &c., | | 
Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays of the Anim. Oecon. firſt | ventured to 
ſet aſide Borelli's calculus ;\ and ſubſtituted another, almoſt 
infinitely ſmaller in its ſtead. ' His method of eſtimating the 
force of the heart, is, as follows: · Having the velocity where- 
with a fluid flows out at an orifice, without meeting any re- 
ſiſtance from an interior fluid; the force which produces 
A that motion is thus determined. Let the Line: A B be the 
height from which a falling body will acquire a velocity 
equal to that wherewith the fluid lows out at the ori- 
fice ; then is the force which produces the motion of this 
fluid, equal to the weight of a 8 of the ſame fluid, 


B whoſe baſe is equal to the orifice, and weight equal to 


2 AB. Corol. 2. Prop. 36. Lib. II. Newton. Princip. 
Now, the blood flowing out of the heart, is reliſted in its 


motion by the anterior blood in the arteries and veins, and 


therefore cannot flow with all the velocity the force of the 
heart will give it; part of that force being ſpent in. over- 
coming the reſiſtance of the maſs of blood. If therefore we 
knew how much the velocity of the blood is diminiſhed by this 
reſiſtance, or what proportion the velocity of the blood reſiſted, 
has to the blood driven out, and not reſiſted; having already de- 
termined the velocity of the blood as it is reſiſted, we might ea- 
fily reco!le& the velocity by which the blood would flow were. it 
not reſiſted; and from thence the abſolute force of the heart. 
To find this, the author made the following experiment.--- 
Having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in the thigh of a 
dog, near his body; and paſſed convenient ligatures under 
them; he opened the whole diameter of the veſſels, and re- 
ceived the blood which run from it in the ſpace of ten ſe- 
conds : The ſame was afterwards done by the artery, for the 
ſame ſpace of time; and both the quantities of the blood were 
exactly weighed. The Experiment was repeated for thegreat- 
er ſecurity ; till, the quantity of blood from the artery, was 


found ut a medium, to that from the vein in the ſame ſpace | 


of time, nearly as 7 + to 3. 520 Nun 
Now, the velocity of the blood in che iliac artery, ſo near 
the aorta, muſt be nearly the ſame with that in the aorta it- 
ſelf ; and conſequently the velocity-with which it flows out of 
the iliac artery cut aſunder, is the ſame with which it wauld 


| flow out of the heart unreſiſted: or, the blood runs through 


a wound in the iliac artery, with all the velocity it received 
from the heart. Now all the blood which runs along the iliac 
artery, returns again by the iliac. yein.z- and conſequently, ;: the 
quantities of blood which - paſs through both in the ſame ſpace 
of time, are equal. The quantity of blood, therefore, which 
runs out of the iliac vein cut aſunder, is the ſame which ran 
through - the iliac artery before it Was cut, in that ſpace of 
time. Having therefore, the quantity which: runs through 
the iliac artery when it is cut, and when it is not cut, We 
have their velocities; for the velocity of a fluid, running 
through the ſame canal, in equal ſpaces of time, is directly as 

eir quantities: but the velocity of the blood, When thd ar- 


b tery is cut, it equal to that jt receives by the full force af the 
Hbeurt 5 and the velocity when it is not cut, is that velocity 


with which the blood moves through the aorta, reſiſted by the 


anterior blood ; and therefore theſe two velocities. are to one 
4 another, 2 7 + to 3. * J 5111 * 1 4 L1G C5 21 
It now the heart throw out two ounces of blood every ſyſtole, 


- which is a probable aſſumption, then the blood moves tlitough 


the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a minute; and therefore | - 
tlie abſolute velocity wherewith the blood would-be forced in- 
to the aorta, did it find no reſiſtance, is ſuch as would make it 


move 390 feet in a minute, or 63 feet in à ſegond. 


We now proceed to ehquire, vchat is the heighth from which 
_ a falling body will acquire this given velocity? for this heighth 


doubled, gives the length of the ey linder whaſe baſe is qual 
to the oriſice of the aorta, and weight equal to the ute 
force of the heart. u % 0; l uf poittbqes: - | 
It is known by-experiment, that the force of gravity will make 


a body move 30 feet in a ſecond, whith-,is the velocity itcac- | - 
quires in talling through 15 feet; and therefore, this velogity 
is to the velocity of the blood flowing without reſiſtance into 
the aorta, as 30 to 6.5: But becauſe the heighths from 
which bodies acquire given veloeities, are as the ſquares of 


Lo 
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the velocities; that is, as god to 42:25 5 therefore | 
42.25, ſo is 15 to 0.74. This heighth doubled, "qe 0 
or in inches 17.76; which is the heigth of a a 
blood, whoſe baſe is equal to the aorta, which. we haye ſ 
poſed to be equal to 0.487 3 and therefore the ot — 
is 7. 436112, the wei which is equal 
force of the heart. 8 F 
his weight is five ounces, whence the force 
found equal to the weight of five ounces. 2 been i 
The fame author, by another method of calculating f. 
the laws of projectiles, finds the force of the hear: * 05 
equal to eight ounces, which though ſomewhat more th, I 
before determined, yet the difference is of. ſmall moms Ty 
reſpe&. of Borelli's account ; the great failing in whoſ. « 1 
culation Dr. Keill takes to ariſe from his not diſtinguiſhin nu 
tween the blood at reſt, and already in motion, Ihe : wv 
of the heart, it is certain, is-not employed in giving wn. 
to any quantity of blood at reſt, but only to continue it n 
motion; how that motion firſt aroſe, ſeems out of e 
capacity to determine. It is demonſtrable, that if the rel. 
ance of the blood always bore the ſame proportion to to 


force of the heart it does now, the blood never could at ict 


be put in motion by the heart. If the blood conſtantly moy 
ed forwards, with the motion firſt, communicated to it nd 
did the coats of the veſſels make no reſiſtance; the poſterig 
blood would not be retarded by the anterior, and the force a. 
the blood would equal the entire force of the moyer, Bur 
becauſe of the reſiſtance made by the coats of the blood-yer.. 
ſels, and the force which is ſpent in diſtending them, the 
blood is continually retarded in its motion as it circulates, and 
would in a ſhort time ſtop, were not the motion Joſt 3 
up again by a freſh impulſe from the heart; and therefore 
the force of the heart muſt be equal to the refiltances the 
blood meets with in its motion: If it were more, the velo- 
city of the blood would be continually increaſing ; if lefs, it 
would continually decreaſe ; and at laſt ſtop: And hence it 
is evident, that if the circulation of the blood was once ſtop- 
ped, all the force of the heart could never ſet it moving 
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Thus much for Dr. Keill's ſyſtem: — Dr. Jurin charges even 


this with its defects; and particularly in that it ſuppoſes the 
weight, whereby the motion of water running out at a veſſel 
may be generated, to be what generates that motion: which 
this laſt author takes for a miſapprehenſion of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
corollary ; , urging, that the water falling by the power of gra- 
vity, 7 e its motion of itſelf; and that the weight fal- 
ling the ſame time, only receives a motion equal to that of 
the water out of the-veſſel,— There are. ſome other points 
which he objects againſt, and of which the learned author has 
an expreſs vindication in the Philoſophical Tranſatiions ; to 
which his antagoniſt has ſince replied z- but the author dying 
in the mean time, prevented any rejoinde. | 
Dr. -Jurin, however, proceeds to give another computation, 
on more unexceptionable principles; though his adverſary has 
found occaſion therein for recrimination. 


tecedent blood. 


8 if the water be expreſſed out ot · the orifice of ſuch. a Mac 
the mation, of the water burſting out af the ſame, will be 


verſe. ſections of all 


dhe threads of water, ſeverally multiplied into; their reſpecu'* 


| pounded of the quadruple tio of any homologous i 


— 


i From theſe data is drawn a ſolution of the * f the left 
the farce: of the heart f — For, calling the weight o e 
ventricle, or the quantity of blood equal to U 


. oi of blood expelled from be fame "5. 


ratio of u dme weten 
| find 
inner, ſurface of the veutricle, &; the. mean length J; 2 


ſection of the aorta, 43 the quantity af; blaod: | bs 


Cylinder of 
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to | the left ventri 5 Ih 
6, thrown out * 4. 4 time wherein the blood "IP 
x and antecedent blood r ww were the reſiſtance of ; woun be dr m odifie 
p- with the blood would fl oved, t; the variable * e arteries in that f ation of our own mind; | 
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cold place; and another entering a room ſcarcely warm, in a 


ducible by any other cauſe: So that wherever we obſerve any | 
of theſe, we may ſafely infer the action and preſence of fire. 
But, though the effect cannot be without the cauſe, yet 
the fire may remain without any of theſe effects; any, we 
mean, groſs enough to affect our ſenſes, or become objects 
thereof : and this, he adds, is the ordinary caſe; there being 
2 concurrence of other circumſtances, which are often want- 
ing, neceſlaty to the production of ſuch ſenſible effects. 
Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeveral, and 
ſometimes all of theſe effects of fire together, and ſometimes 
one unaccompanied with any others; according as the circum- 
ſtances favour or diſpoſe for the ſame.—Thus we find light 
without heat ; as in rotten wood, putrid fiſhes, or the mer- 
curial phoſphorus : nay, and one of them may be in the high- 
eſt degree, and the other not ſenſible; as in the focus of a 
large burning-glaſs expoſed to the moon ; where, * the 
light, as Dr. Hooke found, was ſufficient to have inſtantly 
blinded the beſt eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor was 
there the leaſt rarefaction occaſioned in an exquiſite thermo- 
meter. See LIGHT. 

On the other hand, there may be heat without light, as we 
find in ſolid phoſphorus ; in fluids, which emit no light even 
when they boil, and not only heat and rarefy, but alſo burn 
or conſume the parts; and in metals, ſtones, &c, which con- 
ceive a vehement heat ere they ſhine, or become ignited. — 
Nay, and there may be the moſt intenſe heat in nature with- 
out any light: Thus in the focus of a large burning concave, 
where metals melt, and the hardeſt gems vitrify, the eye per- 
ceives no light ; ſo that ſhould the hand happen to be put 
there, it would be inſtantly turned into a coal, or even a calx. 
So alſo rarefactions are frequently obſerved by the thermo- 
meter, in the night time, without either heat or light, &c. 
Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependance on 
other concurring circumſtances ; ſome more, and others leſs. 
— One thing ſeems to be required in common to them all, 
viz. that the fire be collected or brought into leſs compals : 


without this, as fire is every where equably diffuſed, it could 


have no more effect in one place than another, but muſt ei- 
ther be diſpoſed to warm, burn, and ſhine every where, or no 
where. Indeed, ſuch every where does amount to no where; 
for to have the ſame heat, &c. in every place, would be to 
have no heat: It is only the changes that we perceive ; thoſe 
alone make the mind diſtinguiſh in its ſtate, and become con- 
ſcious of the things that diverſify it. So our bodies being 
equally preſſed on all ſides by the ambient air, we feel no 
preſſure at all; but if the preſſure be only taken off in any 
one part, as by laying the hand over an exhauſted receiver, 
we ſoon grow ſenſible of the load. 

This collection is performed two ways: the firſt, by direct- 
ing and determining the fluctuating corpuſcles of fire into 
lines, or trains, called rays ; and thus driving infinite ſucceſ- 
ſions of the fiery atoms upon the ſame place or body, each to 
produce its ſeveral effort, and ſecond that of the preceding 
ones, till by a ſeries of augmentations, the effect is ſenſible.— 
This is the office of thoſe bodies which we call luminaries ; 
ſuch as the ſun, and other heavenly bodies ; and culinary fires, 
lamps, &c. on earth, which do not emit the fre from their 
own ſubſtance, as is commonly conceived, but only by their 
rotatory mutation direct the undetermined corpuſcles into pa- 
rallel rays. And the effect may be ſtill further intended by 
2 ſecond collection of theſe parallel, into converging rays, by 


means of a concave ſpeculum, or a convex glaſs, which at 
length brings them all into a point : whence thoſe aſtoniſhing 


effects of our large burning-glafles, &c. See Ray, PARAL- 
LEL, Convex, BURNING-GLAss, Cc. 

The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not 
by determining the vague fire, or giving it any new direction ; 
but merely by aſſembling it; which is done by the attrition, 
or rubbing of two bodies ſwiftly againſt each other; ſo ſwift- 


ly, in effect, as that nothing in the air, except the floating | 


fire, has activity enough to move an equal pace, or ſucceed 
faſt enough into the places continually relinquiſhed by it : by 
which means fire, the moſt agile body in nature, ſlipping in, 
becomes collected in the path of the moving body; ſo that 
the moveable has, as it were, a fiery atmoſphere around it. — 
Thus it is the axes of chariot- wheels, mill- ſtones, the ropes 
of ſhips, cannon-balls, Cc. conceive heat, and frequently 
kindle into flame. | | | 

Thus much for the circumſtances in heat, common to all the 
effects of fire, viz. collection. The particular circumſtances 
are various: Thus, for it to warm, or to heat, i. e. give 
the ſenſation of it, it is neceſſary that there be more fire in 
the hot body, or thing, than in the organ whereby it is to be 
felt; otherwiſe the mind will not be put into any new ſtate 
upon its approach, nor have any new. idea. Whence, alſo, 
if the contrary to this obtains, v. g. if there be leſs fire in the 
external object than in the organ, it will raiſe an idea of cold, 
or chillineſs. | 

Thus it is, that a man coming out of a hot bath, into a mo- 
derately warm air, ſeems as if he were got into an exceſſive 


burning, rarefaction, Cc. See LIiohr, B 
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very pinching day, will at firſt fancy himiſelk in 3 d. 
Whence it appears, that the ſenſe of 3 by done — 
determine the degree of fire; the heat being a th means 
or difference between the internal and externa "I rx 
to the circumſtances neceſſary to the fire's producing l 
f N 0 URNING, G 
The mechanical philoſophers, particularl . 
Mr. 5 and Sir Iſaac Fon look Ay Four Bacon, 
light.— They do not conceive it as an original 8 
perty of any ticular ſort of body; but mechanical 2 
cible in any body. 5 gs 
My lord Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe De forma Cali 
duces, from a particular enumeration of the ſeveral Log 
. — 2 ts of heat : CONTIN 
. t Heat is motion: not, that motion 
or heat motion; though in many caſes, this 1 * 
_ 2 very _ 90s is hoy Wer and nothing A ut, 
ut this motion, he ſhews everal iar ci <4 
1 it Bear. * ene 
s, 29. That it is an expanſive motion, whereby a bod 
deavours to di . Ao 
* — | dilate or ſtretch into a larger dimenſion than i 
3*. That this expanſive motion is directed to a 
cumference, and at the ſame time upwards; oy ” "A 
hence, that an iron rod being erected in the fire, will þ 
the hand that holds it, much ſooner than if put in teralhy. 
4*. That this expanſive motion is not equable, and of th 
whole, but only of the ſmaller particles of the body ; a 9. 
pears from the alternate trepidation of the particle of * 
liquors, ignited iron, &c.---Laſtly, that this motion buy 
rapid, F 
Hence, he defines heat an expanſive, undulatory motion in 
the minute particles of the body ; whereby they tend, with 
ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the fame 
time incline a little upwards. | 
Hence, again, he adds, that if in any natural body, you can 
excite a motion whereby it ſhall expand or dilate itſelf; and 
can ſo repreſs and direct this motion upon itſelf, as that the 
dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, but obtain in ſome 
arts, and be checked in others, you will generate heat. 
This doctrine, Des Cartes and his ſect adhere to with ſome 
little variation. According to them, heat conſiſts in a cer- 
tain motion, or agitation of the parts of a body, like to that 
wherewith the ſeveral parts of our body are agitated -by the 
motion of the heart and blood. See CaLipun, 
Mr. Boyle, in a treatiſe of the Mechanical Origin of Het 
and Cold, ſtrenuouſſy ſupports the doctrine of the producibi- 
lity of heat, with new obſervations and experiments; as a 
ſpecimen, we ſhall here give one or two. 
In the production, ſays he, of heat, there appears nothing, 
on the part either of the agent or patient, but motion and 
its natural effects. When a ſmith briskly hammers a ſmall 
piece of iron, the metal thereby becomes exceedingly hort; 
yet there is nothing to make it ſo, except the forcible motion 
of the hammer imprefling a vehement and variouſly deter- 
mined. agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron, which being a 
cold body before, grows, by that ſuper-induced commotion 
of its ſmall parts, hot : F irt, in a more looſe acceptation of 
the word, with regard to ſome other bodies, .compared with 
which it was cold before: and then ſenſibly lot, becauſe this 
agitation ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fingers; and in this 
inſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil continue cold 
after the operation ; which ſhews, that the heat acquired by 
the iron, was not communicated by either of thoſe imple- 
ments as heat, but produced in it by motion great enough 
ſtrongly to agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body as ay you of 
iron, without being able to have the like effect upon ſo much 


greater maſſes of metal, as the hammer and the anvil, Though, 


if the percuſſions were often, and briskly renewed, and the 
hammer were ſmall ; this alſo might be heated.---Whence it 
is not neceſſary that a body itſelf ſhould. be hot to give hear. 

If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood, 
it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its head, ere it grow hot 3 
but when it is once driven. to the head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice 
to give it a conſiderable heat : for while, at every blow of 
the hammer, the nail enters farther into the wood, the mo. 
tion produced is chiefly progreflive, and is of the whole naif 
tending one way; but when the motion ceaſes, the mf 

given by the ſtroke, being unable to drive the nail farther o, 
or break it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, vehement, 
and inteſtine commotion of the parts among * 
wherein the nature of Bear conſiſts. Mech. Pralull. of Has 
and Cold. | | | | dcible, 
That Heat, ſays the fame author, is mechanically yer 
appears probable from à conſideration of its nature, . ” 
ſeems principally to conſiſt in that mechanical property 

_ called kw but which is here ſubjeX to three con- 

itions, or modifications, 

Firſt, the agitation of the parts of the body mult be \ 
ment.---For this diſtinguiſhes the bodies ſaid to be * 
thoſe which are barely fluid. Thus, the. particles of Wa» 
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in its natural ſtate, move ſo calinly; that we do tiot feel it 


at all warm, though it could not be a liquor, unleſs they 
were in a reſtleſs motion; but when water becomes actually 
hat, the motion manifeſtiy and proportionably appears vehe- 
ment, ſince it does not only ſtrike out organs of feeling 
briskly, but ordinarily | | 
melts coagulated oil upon it, and affords vapours, which 
by their agitation aſcend into the air,---And if the degree of 
heat be ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation be- 
comes more manifeſt by the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe, 
bubbles, and other obvious effects, excited therein. Thus, 
in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts, may be 
eaſily inſerred from the motion, and the hiffing noiſe it makes 
with the drops of water that fall upon it,---But though the 
agitation be various, as well as vehement, yet there is a third 
condition required to make a body hot; which is, that the 
agitated particles, or at leaſt the greateſt number of them, be 
ſo minute, as to be ſingly inſenſible. Were an heap of ſand 


to be vehemently agitated by a whirlwind, the bulk of the 
corpuſcles would 


keep their agitation from being properly 
heat, though by their numerous ſtrokes upon a man's face, 
and the brisk commotion of the ſpirits, which would thence 
enſue, they might perhaps produce that quality, 

The ſecond condition is, that the determination be very va- 
rious, and tend all manner of ways.--- This variety of de- 
terminations appears to be in hot bodies, both by ſome of the 
inſtances already mentioned, and eſpecially that of flame, which 
is a body; by the dilatation of metals when melted ; and by 
the operations of heat, exerciſed by het bodies upon others, 
in what poſture or ſituation ſoever the body to be heated there- 
by, be applied to them : thus a coal, throughly kindled, will 
appear on all ſides red, and melt wax, and kindle brimſtone, 
whether the body be applied to the upper, the lower, or any 
other part of it,---Hence, if we duly attend to this notion of 
the nature of heat, it is eaſy to diſcern how it may be me- 


chanically produced ſeveral ways; for, except in ſome few 


anomalous caſes, by whatever means the inſenſible parts of a 
body can be put into a very confuſed and vehement agitation, 
heat will be introduced into that body: and as there are ſe- 
veral agents and operations, by which the heating motion may 
be excited; ſo there muſt be ſeveral mechanical ways of pro- 
ducing heat: various experiments may be reduced to almoſt 
each of theſe heads; chance itſelf having, in the laboratories 
of chymiſts, afforded ſeveral phænomena referable thereto, 
Boyle, ubi ſupra. 

This ſyſtem is further ſupported by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
does not conceive fire, as any particular ſpecies of body, ori- 
ginally endued with ſuch and ſuch properties. Fire, accord- 
ing to him, is only a body much ignited, i. e. heated hot, ſo 
as to emit light copiouſly : What elſe, ſays he, is red hot iron 
than fire? And what elſe is a burning coal than red hot wood ? 
or flame itſelf than red hot ſmoke f It is certain, that flame 
is only the volatile part of the fuel heated red hot, i. e. ſo 
hot as to ſhine; and hence only ſuch bodies as are volatile, 
i. e. ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame; nor will they 
flame longer than they have fume to burn,---In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the till be taken off, the aſcending 
vapours will catch fire from a candle, and turn into flame. 
So ſeveral bodies, much heated by motion, attrition, fermenta- 
tion, or the like, will emit lucid fumes ; which, if they be 
copious enough, and the heat ſufficiently great, will be flame: 
and the reaſon why fuſed metals do not flame, is the ſmall- 
neſs of their fume; for, that ſpelter, which fumes moſt co- 
piouſly, does likewiſe flame.---Add, that all flaming bodies, 
as oil, tallow, wax, wood, pitch, ſulphur, &c. by flaming 
waſte, and vaniſh into burning ſmoke. tics. 

And do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light and ſhine? and is not this emiſſion per- 
formed by the vibrating motion of their parts? and do not all 
bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and ſulphureous parts, 
emit light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated ; 
whether that agitation be made by external fire, or by fricti- 
on, or percuſſion, or putreſaction, or any other cauſe ? - 
Thus, ſea-water, in a ſtorm; quickſilver agitated in vacuo ; 
the back of a cat, or the neck of a horſe, obliquely rubbed 
in a dark place; wood, fleſh and fiſh, while they putrify ; 
vapours from putrifying waters, uſually called ignes fatui; 
ſtacks of moiſt hay or corn; glow-worms, amber and dia- 
monds by rubbing ; ſcrapings of fteel ſtruck off with a flint, 
Sc. emit light. Id. ibid. | | 
Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one another ? 
and may net bodies receive much of their activity from the 
particles of light, which enter their compoſition? I know no 
body leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet water, by fre- 
2 diſtillations, 


22 beat, may be brought to ſhine like other bodies. 


» TOld, 


Add, that the ſun and ſtars, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 


Conjecture, are no other than great earths yehemently heated | 


— large bodies, he obſerves, preſerve their heat the longeſt, 
ir parts heating one another; and why may not great, 


zroduces numetous very ſmall bubbles, | 


into fixed earth; which, by a | 


— 


denſe, and fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain de- 
gree, emit light ſo copioufly, as by the emiſſion and re- action 
theteof, and the reflections and refractions of the rays within 
the pores, to grow ſtill hotter, till they arrive at ſuch a pe- 
riod of heat as is that of the ſun ? Their parts may be further 
preſerved from fuming away, not only by their fixity, but 
by the vaſt weight and denfity of their atmoſpheres incum- 
bent on them, and ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſ- 
ing the vapours and exhalations ariſing from them, Thus, 
we fee, warm water, in an exhauſted receiver, ſhall boil as 
vehemently as the hotteſt water open to the air; the weight 


of the incumbent atmoſphere, in this latter caſe, keeping down 


the vapours, and hindering the ebullition, till it has conceived 
its utmoſt degree of heat. So, alſo, a mixture of tin and lead, 
put on a red hot iron in vacuo, emits a fume ahd flame : but 
the ſame mixture, in the open air, by reaſon of the incum- 
bent atmoſphere, does not emit the leaſt ſenſible flame. 
Thus much for the Syſfem of the producibility of beat. 
On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his Eſui du Souffre 
Principe, holds, that the chemical principle, or element, ſul- 
phur, which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, primary, pre-ex- 
iſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, is real fire ; and con- 
ſequently that fire is co-eval with body; Mem. de Þ Acad. 
an, 1705. See SULPHUR. 

Dr. Graveſande goes on much the ſame principle: fire, ac- 
cording to him, enters the compoſition of all bodies, is con- 
tained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated or procured from 
all bodies, by rubbing them againſt each other, and thus put- 
ting their fire in motion, But fire, he adds, is by no means 
generated by ſuch motion. Elem. Phyſ. T. II. c. 1. 

A body is only ſenſibly hot, when the degree of its heat ex- 
ceeds that of our organs of ſenſe ; ſo that there may be a lu- 


cid body, without any fenſible heat; and conſequently; as 


heat is only a ſenſible quantity, without any heat at all. 

Heat, in the hot body, ſays the ſame author, is an agitatiort 
of the parts of the body, made by means of the fire contained 
in it ; by ſuch agitation a motion is produced in our bodies; 
which excites the idea of heat in our minds: ſo that heat, in 
reſpe& of us, is nothing but that idea, and in the hot body 
nothing but motion.---If ſuch motion expel the fire in right 
lines, it may give us the idea of light ; if ina various and ir- 


regular motion, only heat. 


M. Lemery the younger, agrees with theſe two authors in 
aſſerting this abſolute, and ingenerable nature of fire ; but he 
extends it further.---Not contented to confine it as an element 
to bodies, he endeavours to ſhew that it is equably diffuſed 
through all ſpace, is preſent in all places, in the void ſpaces 
between bodies, as well as in the inſenſible interſtices between 
their parts, Mem. de P Acad. an, 1713. See ETHER; 
This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above de- 
livered : ---It ſeems extravagant to talk of heating cold liquors 
with ice; yet Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he has eaſily done it, by 
taking out of a baſon of cold water, wherein ſeveral frag- 
ments of ice were ſwimming, one piece or two which he 
perceived very well drenched with the liquor, and ſuddenly 
immerging them into a wide-mouthed glaſs of ſtrong oil of 
vitriol : for the menſtruum preſently mixing with the water, 
which adhered to the ice, produced in it a brisk heat, ſome- 
times with a manifeſt ſmoke, and that ſuddenly diſſolvi 
contiguous parts of the ice, and thoſe the next, the whole ice 
was ſoon reduced to water; and the corroſtye menſtruum 
being, by two or three ſhakes, well diſperſed through it, the 
whole mixture would immediately grow ſo hot, that ſome- 
times the containing vial could not be endured in ones hand, 
Boyle, ubi ſupra. X | | 
There is a great variety in the heat of different places; and 
ſeaſons.Naturaliſts commonly lay it down, that the nearer 
the center of the earth, the hotter it is found; but this does 
not hold ſtrictly true.---In digging mines, wells, &c, they 
find that at a little depth below the ſurface, it feels cool; a 
little lower, and it is yet colder, as being now beyond any 
reach, or influence, of the ſun's rays, inſomuch that water 
will freeze almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; and hence the uſe of ice- 
houſes, c. but when a little lower, viz. about 40 or 50 foot 
deep, it begins to grow warmer, ſo that no ice can beat it; 
and then the deeper they go, ftill the greater the heat: till, at 
length, reſpiration grows difficult, and the candles go out. 


Hence ſome have recourſe to the notion of a fund of fire lodg- 


ed in the centre of the earth; which they conſider as a central 


fun, and the great principle of the generation, vegetation, 


nutrition, &c. of foffil and vegetable bodies. See CENTRAL 
Fire ; ſee alſo EARTH, ExRTHQUAKR, Cc. | 

But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of ſome mines 
himſelf, ſuſpects that this degree of heat, at leaſt in fome of 
them, may ariſe from the one nature of the minerals ge- 
nerated therein, To confirm this, he inſtances in a mine- 
rat of a vitriolic kind, dug up in large quantities, in ſeveral 
parts of England, which by the bare effuſion of common wa- 


ter will grow fo hot; as almoſt to take fire. | 15 
On the other hand, as you aſcend high mountains, the ait 


grows more and more piercing and cold : thus the tops _ 
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Pico de Theide in Bohemia, the pike of Tenariff, and ſeve- 
ral others, even in the moſt ſultry countries, are found eter- 
nally inveſted with ſnow and ice ; the heat never being ſuf- 
ficient to thaw the ſame. 

In ſome of the mountains of Peru; there is no ſuch thing as 
running water, but all ice : plants make a ſhift to grow 
about the feet of the mountains, but near the top no vege- 
table can live, not for want of food, but through the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold. This effect is attributed to the thin- 
neſs of the air, and the little ſurface of earth there is to reflect 
the rays. The rays are here only determined into a parallel- 
iſm ; but the effect of direct parallel rays is found, by com- 
putation, to be very inconſiderable; this effect being reall 
greater in winter than ſummer. | 
HEAT, in geography. — The diverſity of the heat of climes 
and ſeaſons, ariſes from the different angles under which the 
ſun's rays ſtrike upon the earth's ſurface, See CLIMATE, 
ANGLE, Oc. 

It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a moving body, ſtriking per- 
pendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force, and that 
a body ſtriking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, the more 


it deviates from the perpendicular. — Now fire, moving in 


right lines, muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as other 
bodies; and conſequently its action muſt be meaſured by the 
ſine of the angle of incidence: And hence fire, ſtriking on 
any obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible ef- 
fect, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſun, radiating on the earth in the morning, 
ſcarce produces any warmth at all. See PER CUssION, and 
Cours tr ION of MoT1oN, 

Hence, Dr. Halley gives a mathematical computation of the 
effect of the ſun, under different ſeaſons and climates ; going 
on this principle, that the ſimple action of the ſun, as all 
other impulſes or ſtrokes, is more or lefs forcible, accord- 
ing to the ſines of the angles of incidence, or to the per- 
pendicular let fall on the plane : whence, the vertical ray 
(which is of the greateſt heat) being put for radius, the 
force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface of the earth 
will be to that, as the fine of the ſun's altitude at any other 
time, 

Hence it follows, that the time of the continuance of the ſun's 
ſhining, being taken for a baſis, and the ſines of the ſun's 
altitudes erected thereon as perpendiculars; and a curve drawn 
through the extremities of thoſe perpendiculars : the area com- 
prehended will be proportionate to the collection of the heat of 
all the ſun's beams in that ſpace of time. 

Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the collec- 
tion of all the heat of a tropical day, is proportionate to a 
rectangle of the fine of 23 degrees and a half, into 24 


hours, or the circumference of a circle; that is, the fine of 


23 degrees and an half, being nearly “ of radius, as 5; into 
12 hours. Or, the polar heat is equal to that of the ſun con- 
tinuing 12 hours above the horizon at 53 degrees heighth : 
than which the ſun is not five hours more elevated under the 
equinoctial. 

But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the ſubject, 
after the luminary that occafioned its being heated is removed, 
and particularly in the air; under the equinoctial, the 12 
hours abſence of the ſun does but little diminiſh the motion 
impreſſed by the paſt action of his rays, wherein heat conſiſts, 
before he riſes again; but under the pole, the long abſence 
of the ſun for ſix months, wherein the extremity of cold 
does obtain, hath ſo chilled the air, that it is, as it were, 
frozen, and cannot, before the ſun has got far towards it, be 
any ways ſenſible of his preſence, his beams being obſtructed 
by thick clouds, and perpetual fogs and miſts. 

Add, that the different degrees of heat and cold in different 
places, depend, in great meaſure, upon the accidents of ſitu- 
ation with regard to mountains or valleys, and the ſoil.--- 
The firſt greatly help to chill the air by the winds, which 
come over them, and which blow in eddies through the levels 
beyond. See Winp. 
Mountains, ſometimes, turning a concave fide towards the 
ſun, have the effect of a burning mirror on the ſubject plain; 
and the like effect is ſometimes had from the concave or con- 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflection. And 
ſome even take theſe to be ſufficient to kindle the exhalations 


lodged in the air, and produce thunder, lightning, Cc. See 


MovunTaAix, MirRoR, @&c, 


As to foils : a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, 


reflects moſt of the rays into the air again, and retains but 
few; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat is de- 
rived to the air; as, on the contrary, black ones abſorb 
moſt of the rays, and return few into the air, ſo that the 
ground is much the hotter, See BLackness, Wir E- 
X Ess, Cc. ' 


This the peaſants, who inhabit the moraſs de Veenen, where | 


- turf is dug, are very ſenſible of; walking there but a little 
while, the feet grow extremely hat, but the face not at all: 
on the contrary, in a ſandy place, the feet are ſcarce warm, 
- when the face is ſcorched by the great reflexion. 

The following table gives the heat to every tenth degree of 


. 
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latitude to the equinoQtial and tropical ſun; by whi 


mate may be made of the intermediate degrees, ch unecht 
| Lat, | Sunin Sun in Sun in 
Y i W be 
0 20000 18341 18341 
11 19696 20290 15834 
20 18797 21737 13166 
30 17321 22651 10124 
40 15321 23048 6944 
50 12855 22991 3798 
bo | 10000 22773 1075 
70 6840 | 23543 000 
80 3473 | 24673 000 
90 O©000 25055 doo 


Whence are deducible the following corollaries. 

1. That the equinoctial heat, when the ſun becomes yertic; 
is as twice the ſquare of the radius: which may be pro 10 
as a ſtandard to be compared with in all other caſes, A 
2*, That under the equinoctial, the heat is as the fine of 
the ſun's declination, 0 


3%. That in the frigid zones, when the ſun ſets not, the | 


heat is as the circumference of a circle into the ſine of the al. 
titude at 6. And, conſequently, that in the fame latitude 
theſe aggregates of warmth, are as the fines of the ſun's de. 
clination ; and at the ſame declination of the ſun, they are 
as the ſines of the latitudes into the fines of the declination, 
4. That the equinoctial day's heat, is every where the 
co- ſine of the latitude. 
59, In all places where the ſun ſets, the difference between 
the ſummer and winter heats, when the declinations are con- 
trary, is equal to a circle into the ſine of the altitude at 6, in 
the ſummer parallel ; and conſequently, thoſe differences are 
as the fines of latitude into, or multiplied by, the fines of de- 
clination, 
69. From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropical ſun 
under the equinoCtial, has of all others the leaſt force ; under 
the pole it is greater than any other day's heat whatever, be- 
ing to that of the equinoctial as 5 to 4. 
From the table, and theſe corollaries, a general idea may be 
conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the ſun in the 
whole year, and thus that part of heat, which ariſeth ſimp y 
from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought to a geometri- 
cal certainty.— The heat of the ſun, for any ſmall portion 
of time, is always as a reQangle, contained under the fine 
of the angle of incidence of the ray producing heat at that 
time, 

HEAT, is uſually divided, by the ſchool philoſophers, into ac- 
tual and potential. 

Actual HEAT, is that which we have been hitherto ſpeaking of, 
and which is an effect of real, elementary fire. | 


Potential HEAT, it that which we find in pepper, wine, and 


certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, brandy, 
uick-lime, &c. See POTENTIAL, 
The peripatetics account for the heat of quick-lime from an 
antiperiſtaſis. See ANTIPERISTASIS. 
The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, attribute even 
potential heat, to atoms or particles of fire detained and lock- 
ed up in the pores of thoſe bodies, and remaining at reſt 
therein; which being excited to action again by the heat and 
moiſture of the mouth, or by the effuſion of cold water, or 
the like cauſe, break their incloſures, and diſcover what they 
are, 
This doctrine is well illuſtrated by Mr, Lemery the younger, 
in the inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of antimony, un, Sc. 
in the calcination whereof he obferves, 19. That the fire, 
which they imbibe in the operation, makes a ſenſible addition 
to the weight of the body, amounting ſometimes to one. tenth 
of the whole; and, that during this impriſonment, it ſtill 
retains all the particular properties or characters of fire, as ap- 
pears hence, that when once ſet at liberty again, it has 
the effects of other fire. | 
Thus a ſtony, or ſaline body being calcined, and water poure! 
thereon, that fluid is found ſufficient, by its external imprel- 
ſion, to break up the cells, and let the fire out; and . 
this the water is rendered more or leſs warm, according theſe 
fire lodged therein.— Hence, allo, it is, that ſome py ft 
bodies viſibly contain a deal of actual fire 3 and the Night 
occaſion is capable of diſengaging it: Upon applying them of 
the skin, they burn and raiſe an eſchar, not unlike the ef 
a live coal, 5 ſich 
To this it is objected, that the particles of fire are only vn 
in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they wh a. 
ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a body, fre 
'veſt them at once of that which conſtituted them Wy of 
_ conſequently, to diſqualify them from producing þ = 
fects aſcribed to them. — To which M. Lemery 
| That though the rapid motion of fire do contribute et 
greatly to its effects, yet the particular figure of " ul to 
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Obe tohiſidered withal. And though fire ſhould be detained, 
ho bre in the ſubſtance of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare 
worſe than other fluids in the ſame circumſtances? Water, 
for inſtance, is a fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already ob- 
ſerved, on fre; and * ems is leſs fluid than fire ; and 
et every day water is incloſed in bodies of all forts without 
ling its Maidity, or any of the properties that characterize 
ä when water is froze; the motion of its parts is, 
Add, that diſcontinued ; and yet the hgure of the particles 
remaining the ſame, it is ready to .commenee a fluid, as 
before, upon the leaſt warmth. See WATER, 
Laſtly, though falt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, and 
aha it has certain properties, ariſing chiefly from the figure 
of its parts, yet it only acts when diſſolved; or, which a- 
ounts to tiſame, When it ſwims in a fluid gh to keep 
— rts in motion: yet it is not leſs ſalt, or leſs the matter 
of caſte when not in a ſtate of diſſolution : to deſpoil it of 
yh quality, the figure of its parts muſt be altered, See 
—_ what may be further objected of the impoſſibility of 
fixing ſo fine, ſubtle, penetrative, and active a matter as 
fre, within the ſpongeous ſubſtance of a groſs, porous body ; 
it will be of no great weight, unleſs it can be proved, that 
the pores of the cells are bigger than the ſame, —If it be in- 
ſiſted, again, that a body which could find its way into a 
ſolid body, might get out again the ſame way; and that as 
it only penetrated the body, by reaſon its own corpuſcles 
were fmaller than the pores, the ſame conſideration muſt let 
it out again: It is anſwered, that the pores are not now in the 
ſame condition as before ; the fire in calcining, opened and 
dilated the pores ; which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt cloſe 
and contract again, Mem. de! Acad, an, 1713, i 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet aſide — account, — ſubſtitute 
hanical pr „ vix. a peculiar texture of parts, in 
leu of fire, — — a great likeneſs might be expected be- 
tween the particles of fire adhering to the quick- lime, and 
thoſe of highly rectified ſpirit of wine; * he has not found 
that the effuſion of the ſpirit upon quick- lime produoed any 
ſenſible heat, or viſible diſſolution of the lime, though it 
ſeemed to be greedily ſucked in, as common water would 
have been, And further, he found, that if cold water were 
poured on the ſame lime ſo drenched, there would enſue no 
manifeſt heat; nor did the lump appear ſwelled or broken, 
till ſome hours after; which ſeems to argue, that the texture 
of the lime admitted ſome particles of the ſpirit of wine into 
ſome of its pores, which were either larger, or more fit for it, 
without admitting it into the moſt numerous, whereinto the 
liquor muſt be received, to be able ſuddenly to diſſipate the 
corpuſcles of lime into their minuter particles. 
"Theſe phznomena, according to Mr, Boyle, ſeem to ſhew, 
that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with water, 
greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture ; fince the aqueous 
parts, which one would think capable of quenching moſt of 
the fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick-lime, did not 
near ſo. much . weaken the diſpoſition of it to heat, as that 
exceſs of the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and their contexture with 
thoſe of the lime, increaſed it. r 
Vet, in other places, this author rs rather to give into 
the corpuſcular ſcheme: urging, that if inſtead of cold water, 
you quench the lime with hot water, the ebullition will be, 
oftentimes, far greater than if the liquor were cold; which 
indeed might well be expected, hat water being much fitter 
than cold, ſuddenly to pervade the body of the lime, and ha- 
ſtily diſſolve, and ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts 
wherewith it abounds. And what a greater intereſt' ſalts ma 
have in producing ſuch heats: than cold water, he has alſo 
tried, by pouring acid ſpirits, and particularly fpirit of ſalt, 
upon good quick- lime: for by this means there would be a far 
greater degree of heat excited, than if he had uſed common 
water; and this, whether he employed the ſpirit cold or hot. 
It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how ſuch 
light and minute bodies ſhould be. ſo long detained, as muſt 
by this hypotheſis be allowed, in quick-lime eſpecially 3 fince 
no great heat enſues the pouring of water upon minium, or 
crocus martis per ſe, though — have been calcined by a 
violent fire, the effluvia whereof ſeem to adhere to them, by 
the increaſe of the weight the lead and iron manifeſtly receive 
from the operation of it. Mech. Orig. of Heat. i 
HEAT, in the animal oeconomy, Natural HEAT, Vital HEAT. 
HEART, Broop, and\/pnate HBAT.. || 
lnnate Hear, calidum innatum, is a term the ancients had 
many vague notions about: but geometrical reaſoning has 
taught us to | affix a more diſtinct idea hereto ;| far it is 
hence, ſays, Dr. Quincy, we know, that this innate heat is 
2 28 than „ of the of the 3 
ned by its cireulatory motion, eſpecially in arteries z 
wherein, bein — from a circular baſe, towards the 
apex of an hollow cone, with a force begun in the heart, it 
meets with a double reſiſtance ; viz. againſt the ſides of the 
- arteries, and againſt the preceding blood. 1 


For whereas the blood cotitding in it parts that are fitted to | 


Vor. I, Ne LXXVI. \ 
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excite heat whenever they can get at liberty ; that is, if the 
parts incloſing them can be got aſunder: and whereas the 
parts incloſing ſuch corpuſcles cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome niſus of the parts of the blood among one another, where- 
by the attrition and abraſion of the cohering particles is pro- 
duced ; it follows, that the heat will be ſo much the greater, 
by how much ſuch a niſus, and attrition of the parts among 
one, another is increaſed, | | | 
And with the ſame reſiſtances, (that is, the ſections of the 
arteries, and the quantity of blood remaining the ſame) and 
an increaſed force of the heart, and circular motion of the 
blood, the niſus and attrition of the parts of the blood amongft 
one another, muſt neceſſarily be increaſed ; both by the pre- 
ceding blood being ſtruck harder upon by the protruſion of 
a ſucceeding blood coming on with an increaſed velocity; 
and the occaſioning thereby alſo more frequent ſtrokes againſt 
the ſides of the arteries ; by which means, an increaſed ve- 
locity of blood increaſes the heat : and conſequently does. its 
heat depend upon its circulation, 
From hence it appears, that at the ſame diſtances from the 
heart, the heat of equal quantities of blood will be as their 
velocities: and, that in the ſame velocities of blood, the 
heat will be reciprocally as the diſtances from the heart, — 
For ſince, in homogeneal and ſimple bodies, nothing elſe is 
required to diſengage the particles exciting heat, but a niſus 
and attrition of parts, produced by the force of the heart ; 
to which is always proportional the velocity of the blood ; 
and the re- action, or reſiſtance of the arteries and the ante- 
cedent blood; it follows, that if the reſiſtance or re- action is 
not altered, which it will not be at the ſame diſtance from 
the heart; then the heat of the blood will not be altered, 
unleſs by an alteration of the impetus, or velocity impreſſed 
upon the blood from the heart: that is, as effects are pro- 
portional to their cauſes, the heat of the blood, at the ſame 
diſtances from the heart, will be proportional to its velocity. 
In the ſame manner it appears, that if the velocities impreſ- 
ſed by the heart be equal, there can be no change in the 
heat of the blood, but from a diverſified reſiſtance, or re- 
action of the arteries and antecedent blood. But the reſiſt- 
ance of the preceding blood is proportional to its quantity; 
and its quantity is reciprocally proportional to the diftance 
from the heart; (for the nearer the blood is to the heart, fo 
much the greater will be its quantity between. any given 
place and the extremity of the artery.) And therefore the 
reſiſtance of the arteries will alſo be ſo much the greater, by 
how much nearer they are to the heart : for in this caſe the 
reſiſtance is proportional to the velocity; and the velocity of 
the blood is greateſt at the leaſt diftances from the heart, 
Hence the heat of the blood may be conſidered as a rectan- 
gle, under the velocity and the diſtance : that is, if in two 
_ perſons the velocity be as three, and the diſtances wherein 
we would determine the heat, be as much more in one as 
in another; that is, as two to one; the heat of one will be 
fix, and the other three : that is, the heat of the firſt will 
be double that of the ſecond. If the diſtance of the firſt be 
as two, and the velocity as four; but the diſtance of the 
ſecond as three, and the velocity as one; the heat of the 
firſt will be as eight, and of the ſecond as three : and fo the 
heat of the firſt, will be more than double the heat of the 
ſecond, 
HEeaAT, in 


See the article FI Rx, and BATH. 
HEAT, in ſmi 


thery, Ec. See the article IRoN, 


HEAT is alſo uſed in reſpect of race- horſes, for the exerciſes 
to be given them by way of preparation, c. See Horse. 


Two heats in a week are reckoned a juſt meaſure for any 
horſe of what ſtate or conſtitution whatever. The jockeys 
lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given on the 
ſame day of the week, whereon the horſe is to run his match 
and this. to be the beat. . 
HEATHEN. See the articles InoLATRVY, Pad Ax, &c._ 
HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing 
over- board. | | N 
When a ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force of 
the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to. heave and ſet. 
To HE Av at the capſtan, ſignifies 


to turn it about. See Car- 


STAN,” . $7 IHE 6 #% f | 
To Heave a flag aboard, is to hang it out. See FLAC, and 
SIGNAL: | +» - | 


To HEAvE out the top-ſails, is to put them abroad. See Tor- 
SAIL, W - L445 9% ? 1 
HEAve-OFFERINGs, under the Jewiſh law, were things 

offered up to God by lifting them up on high. _ 
HEAVEN, Calum, an azure; tranſparent orb, inveſting our 
earth; wherein the - celeſtial bodies perform their motions, 
See EARTH, &c. Put W916 Antibes ud, 
This is the popular notion of heaven ; for the word, it muſt 
be obſerved, has various other ideas, in the language of phi- 
loſophers, -divines, and aſtronomers : agreeable to which, we 
may lay down divers heavens, as the higheſt, or empyrean 
heaven 3 the ethereal, or flarry heaven ; the planetary 
HEAveEN, among divines; Slat alſo the empyrean Serves, 
5 1 


: 
| 
l 


HEA 


the bode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits; as angels, and the ſouls | 


of the righteous deceaſed. See Gop, ANGEL; Cc. 
In this ſenſe, heaven ſtands oppoſed to hell. Ser HELL. 


This is alſo frequently called in ſcripture the kingdom of 
| heaven, the heaven of heavens ; and by St. Paul the third hea- 


H 


den; ſometimes paradiſe ; the new Jer uſalem, &c. See 
EmPeyREUM, Sc. | 

This heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part of 
infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity, is pleaſed to afford a nearer, 
and more immediate view of himſelf; a more ſenſible mani- 
feſtation of his glory; a more adequate perception of his at- 
tributes, than in the other parts of the univerſe, where he is 
likewiſe preſent. See UNIVERSE, Uniquity, Oc. 

This makes what the divines alſo call the bearific viſion. See 
V1510n.---Authors are much divided as to the reality of ſuch 
local Heaven. g | 
The inſpired writers give us very magnificent deſcriptions of 
heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance thereof ; 
particularly Iſaiah, and St. John the divine.—The philoſo- 
pher Plato, in his Dial. de Anim, ſpeaks of heaven in terms 


that bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of ſcripture ; that 


E-fcbivs charges him with borrowing his account thence, 
De Prepar. Evangel. L. XI. c. 37. a 

The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their ſyſtem 
of theology, called yum, or the elyſian fields. See ELYSIUM. 
The Mahometan heaven, or paradiſe, is very groſs, agreeable 
to the genius of their religion, See MAHOMETANISM, 
ALCORAN, Ec. 
EAVEN, among aſtronomers, called alſo the ztherial and Har- 
ry heaven, is that immenſe region wherein the ſtars, planets 
and comets are diſpoſed. - See STAR, PLANET, Cc. 

This is what Moſes calls the firmament, ping of it as the 
work of the ſecond day's creation ; at leaft it is thus the word 
37-7 is uſually rendered by his interpreters z though this 
ſomewhat abuſively, to countenance their own notion of the 
heavens being ſolid. — The word, it is certain, properly 
ſignifies no more than expanſe, or extention ; a term very 
well adapted by the prophet to the impreſſion which the 
heavens make on our ſenſes : whence in other parts of ſcrip- 
ture, the heaven is compared to a curtain, or a tent ſtretched 
out to dwell in.--- The LXX firſt added to this idea of ex- 
panſion, that of firm or ſlid ; rendering it by Seyd@pue, ac- 
cording to the philſophy of thoſe times; in which they 
have been fo'lowed by the modern tr-nilators, | 
The 1.ter philoſophers, as Cartes, Kircher, &c. have eaſily 
demon®?r.ted this heaven not to be folid, but fluid; but 
they ſtill ſuppoſe it full, or perfectly denſe, without any va- 
cuity, and cantoned out into many vortices, See AETHER, 
CarTESIANISM, Ec. | 

But others carry the thing much further, and overturn not 
only the ſolidity, but the ſuppoſed plenitude of the heavens, 
r Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the heavens void 
of almoſt all refiſt:nze, and conſequently of almoſt all mat- 


ter; from the paznomena of the celeſtial bodies; from the 


planets perſiſting in their motions without any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of their velocity; and the comets freely paſſing in 
all direction towards all parts of the heavens. See RE- 
SISTANCE, PLANET, CoMET, VorRTEx, Se. 

Heaven, taken. in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 
between our earth and the remoteſt regions of the fixed ſtars, 
may be divided into two very unequal parts, according to the 
matter found therein, viz. the atmoſphere, or aerial hea- 


ven, poſleſſed by air; and the etherial heaven, poſſeſſed by 
a thin, unreſiſting medium, called ether. 

© SPHERE, AIR, ETHER, and Mepium. 

HEAVEN, is more particularly uſed in aftronomy, for an orb, 

or circular region of the ætherial heaven. See ORB. 

\ The ancient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different heavens, 


See ATMO- 


as they obſerved different motions therein,—'Theſe they 
ſuppoſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they could not otherwiſe 
ſuſtain- the bodies fixed in them ; and ſpherical, as being the 
moit proper form for motion, | 1370 

Thus we had ſeven heavens for the ſeven planets, viz. The 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Ju- 


peter and Saturn, See PLaneT, Ce. 


The eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which they particular] 


called the firmament. Sce ST'AR, and FIRMAMENT.”' + | 


Ptolemy added a ninth heaven, which he called the primum 


mobile. Sce MoBI1LE, oi, A 11 
Aſter him two cry/ta/line heavens: were added, by King Al- 


pnonſus, &c, to account for ſome irregularities in the metions 
of the other heavens : And laſtly, an empyrean "heaven was 
drawn over the whole, for the reſidence of the Deity; which 
made the number twelve. See EMPYREUM, Sc. 

The cry/talline heavens were not ſuppoſed to have any ſtars 
fixed in them: they incompaſſed the interior, ſtarry and pla- 
netary heavens; and communicated their motion to them. — 
The firſt ſerved to account ſor that flow motion of the fixed 


ſtars, whereby they advance a degree eaſtward in 70 years ; 


whence the preceſſion of the equinox. The fecond was to 
ſolve the motions of libration, or trepidation, See PRECES“ 


sox, LIBRATION; TREPIDATION, Oc. 


HEB 


real or not, provided they ſerved a purpoſe inyaccounrin” fo 
See Hy POTHESIS, SYSTEM, — E en. 
Among the other reveries of the Rabbins, contained 
Talmud, we find it aſſerted, that there is a plac a 
heavens and earth join together; that Rabbi da - 
thither, laid his hat on the window of Heaven: and oing 
going to take it again immediately after, it was 82 that 
eavens having carried it off; fo that he muſt wait ſor a 
volution of the orbs to bring it to its place again, FIG 
HEAVINESS. See WRIO HA, Gravity, Tc. 
For the laws of the deſcent of heavy bodies; ſee Dz5c 
&c. wk 
Heavy bodies do not tend preciſely to the ve 
earth, except at the poles and oor. uator; = 1 the 
ſpheroidal figure of the earth. Their direction i; rien 
where perpendicular to the ſurface of the ſpheroid "uy 
HEAULME. er Hravme, in herald helmet ry 
A , or HEAUME, an 
piece, See HELMET. = re. 
HEWING of Timber. See the article TIB ER. 
HEBBERMAN, in ancient law.- books, a poacher, or Kher 
man below London-bridge ; thus called, becauſe 1 
monly fiſhes at ebb water. See EBB. mY 
HEBBERTHEEF, in ancient cuſtoms, a Privilege of havin 


the goods of a thief, and the trial of him, within! 
A altri | | my dia 
| HEBDOMADARY *, HS DOoMADARTUs, or Hearowa. 
DIUS, a member of a chapter, or convent, whoſe week 
it is to officiate in the Choir z rehearſe the atithems, and 
prayers, and perform the uſual functions which ſuperiors 
perform at ſolemn. feaſts, and on other extraordinary oe- 
oy xr ge 0 I Ih ie Ft 

I he word is formed of the Greek, 487 j 

the number ſeven, of ura, ſeven. gas, wth _ 


The hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which 
become vacant during his week: though this is uſully looked 
on as an abuſe. | 
In cathedrals, the hebdomadary was a canon, or prebendary 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the inſpection of 
. the officers for his week, See Canon, CaTrtdear, and 
CrnoiR _ "WY ee att | | 
In monaſteries, the hebdomadary is he who waits at table for 
4 week, or other ſtated period; directs and afiiſts the cook, 
In church antiquity, we meet with nine different forts of 
bebdomadaries, viz. — The hebdimadatius cantir, or bebds= 
madary chanter; hebdomadarins cheri,' hebdomadary of the 
choir ; which two were really the ſame, viz. be who led or 
conducted the public ſervice: hebdomadary of the kitchen, 
hebdomadarius coquine ; hebdomadary of the deſunct or the 
dead, hebdomadarius defunttorum, he who took care of the 
office and ſervice of the dead: hebdomadarivs invitatori, he 
who fang the invitatory : hebdomadarius \lefor ad menſam, 
he who read at meal time; hehdomadarius majoris miſe, he 
who read maſs : bebdomadayius pſakerii, who probably was 
the ſame with the hebdomadarius chorĩ:? And bebdomadartus 
ſacri altaris, who might be the ſame with bebdomadary of 
the high maſs, | ; 
HEBRAISM, an idiotiſm or manner of ſpeaking peculiar to 
the Hebrew tongue. | See IptoTiSM. | Fig 
There is no underſtanding, even the verſions of the Old Tef- 
tament, without ſome acquaintance with the Hebrew]; the 
are ſo full of Hebraiſm . = 
We have abundance of 'Hebraifms borrowed from ſcripture, 
and naturalized in our own language; as, Son of peraition, 
To fleep in the Lord, &c. See HER RE WW .. 
HEBREW, ſomething relating to the people of the Jeu 
i. e. the twelve tribes, deſcended from the-twelve patriars, 
ſons ef Jacob. See Js ws. — Thus we f;, 
HE BREW Bible. See the article BIEI x. | 
HEeBREw Character. See the article CHARACTER. _ 
There are two kinds of © Hebrew characters; the ancient 
called allo the ſquare 3 and the modern, or pablinical chart” 
ters —The ſquare Hebrew," takes its denomination have 
figure of its characters, which ftand more ſquare, and 
their angles more exact and preeiſe than the other. nd 
This charafter i uſedit the e 
their other principal and moſt important writing. . 
| boch, tis, and che rabbinteal Charade are uſed — 44 
Work; the former is for che text, or the fundamental fen, 
and the latter, for the acceſſory part, as the bloß, | 


commentaries, &c, 
copied from the - charaQters" in de Spaniſh mana fen 


ls ff « * 8 


| The beſt and beautifulleſt charadters of this kind 
| - next, thoſe from the Tralian manuſcrips 3 Gen, bes fh 


ke my 


THY 


ES EREEAEER ES ot Mos 


* 


4 SH XA 


SEES BARE 


or Rabbinical HxxRRw character is a good neat 
3 formed of the ſquare Hebrew by rounding it, and | 


Hinzew Language, called abſolutely HzBREw, is the lan- 


ples, words which ſignify quite different things, ſhould ſignify 
Neuman, and Loeſcher, have proſecuted Alberti's ſcheme 


one, ſimple conjugation; but this is varied in each verb ſeven 
or eight ways, which has the effect of ſo many different 


pronunciation of certain letters. See Voice ee ao Gur- 


Vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve, of ſhort.” the 


ec that the two laſt vowels have quite different ſounds; 


quirie of the learned into that. matter. 


ke the points and comma's, &c, in Engliſh, 25. To de- 


HEB 


rafters are much the ſame, with reſpect to the other genuine 
ſquare Hebrew characters, that the Gothic or Dutch charac- 
ters are with reſpe& to the Roman. . | 

Several authors contend, that the /quare character is not the 
real, ancient Hebrew character, wrote from the beginning of 
the language to the time of the Babyloniſh captivity ; but 
that it is the Aſſyrian, or Chaldee character, which the Jews 
aſſumed, and accuſtomed themſelves to, during the captivity, 
and retained afterwards, —Theſfe authors add, that what we 
call the Samaritan character, is the ancient Hebrew. 

The learned Jeſuit Souciet maintains, with great addreſs, 
that the ancient Hebrew character, is that found on the me- 
dals of Simon, and others, commonly called Samaritan me- 

Jals ; but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew medals, 
ſtruck by the Jews, and not by the Samaritans, See SAMA- 
RITAN, 


4 
| 
: 


retrenching moſt of the angles, or corners of the letters, to 
make it the more eaſy and flowing. —Thoſe uſed by the Ger- 
mans, are very different from the rabbinical character uſed 
every where elſe, though all formed alike from the ſquare cha- 
rater, but the German more ſlovenly than the reſt. 

The Rabbins frequently make uſe, either of their own, or 
the ſquare Hebrew character, to write the modern languages 
in.— There are even books in the vulgar tongues, printed 
in Hebrew characters: inſtances whereof are ſeen in the 
French king's library. 


guage ſpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein all . the books of 
the Old Teſtament are wrote; whence it is alſo called the 
holy, or ſacred language. See LANGUAGE. 

There is no piece, in all 2 wrote in pure Hebrew, 
beſide the books of the Old Teſtament ; and even ſome parts 
of thoſe are in Chaldee. See CHALDEE, N 
The Hebrew then, appears to be the moſt ancient of all the 
languages in the world; at leaſt, it is ſo with regard to us, 
who know of no older. Some learned men will have it the 
language ſpoken by Adam in paradiſe ; and that the faints 
will ſpeak it in heaven. | pgs gas 
Alberti, in his Hebrew Dictionary, endeavours to find in 
each word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of 
pronouncing it, ſome natural reaſon of the ſignification of 
that word, But he has carried matters too far; and it has 
been ſhewn, in the Memoirs de Trevoux, that on his princi- 


* 


the ſame, 


further, and with more addreſs than he has done: The firſt, 
in his Genefis Lingue Sanctæ, and Exodus Linguæ Sanfte ; 
and the latter, in his treatiſe De Cauſis Linguæ Hebreæ. 


Be this as it will, the Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in the ho- 


ly ſcripture, is a very regular, analogical language, and particu- 
larly ſo in its conjugations. "Properly ſpeaking, "there is but 


conjugations, and affords a great number of ous y mg 
whereby to repreſent, under one | ſingle word, all the diffe- 


rent modifications of a verb; and ſeveral ideas at once; which | 
in the modern, and moſt of the ancient and learned langua- 


es, are expreſſible only by phraſes, 


he original, or primitive words in this ww. nich 5 
they call radices, roots, rarely conſiſt of more than three | 
letters, or two ſyllables, which are exprefſed by two founds, | ' 
or by the fame ſound redoubled, which is indicated” by a 


point. See Roo r, Rapbie Au, r. | 


| 


There are twenty two letters in the Hebrew langiiage, which | 
grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, Labial, and 


lingual This diviſion is taken from the ſeveral orę NS. 0 
ſpeech ; ſome whereof contribute more than others *to the 


* 


TURAL, PaLaTaAL,: &c. * 2 


Uſually, they galy reckon five vowels in the Hebrews, bwhich 44. 


are the fame with ours, vis. a, e, 1, ©, u'; but then 'edch 


found of the former is ſomewhat graver, and longer; 


. 1 Yar... TORR 1 a * f 0 FI EIT. . | 
different, we mean, in other reſpects beſides quantity and 
} OY 41 2 Mie n. 


that of the latter ſhorter, and more acute. It ruſt be 3 d- : 
| 


degree of elevation. 


To theſe ten or twelve vowels muſt be added ſome others 
called ſemi-wowels, which are only flight motions? been © 


connect the conſonants, and make the eaſier tranſitions' om 
Ty to —_ See Pour, and Vower, © 8 5 | 

e number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew, There 
are near forty different ones 12201 of theſe there are ſeveral 
whoſe uſe is not well aſcertained; notwithſtanding all the en- 


n the general,” we know theſe three things : 1%, That they 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences, and the members thereof, 
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termine the quantity of the ſyllables : And 39, To mark the 
tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung, See Accenr, 
It is no wonder, then, there ſhould be more accents in the 
Hebrew than in other languages; as they do the office of 
three different things, which in other languages are called by 
different names. See PUNCTUAT10N; QUANTITY, c. 
As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained in the ſcrip- 
tures ; that language wants a world of words; not only by 
reaſon, in thoſe primitive times,” the languages were not fo 
copious as at preſent, but alſo on this account, that the inſpi- 
red writers had no occaſion to mention many of the Terms 
that might be in the language. | 

The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, c. languages, are by ſome 
held to be only dialects of the Hebrew ; as the French, Ita- 


lian, Spaniſh, &c, are dialects of the Latin. See CHaLDte 
ARABIC, Cc. 125 : 
Rabbinical HE RRE w, or Modern HEBREw, is the language 
uſed by the Rabbins, in the writings they have compoſed. 
See RaBBIN. P 
The baſis, or body hereof, is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with 
divers alterations in the words of thoſe two languages, the 
meanings whereof they have conſiderably enlarged and ex- 
tended, Abundance of things they have borrowed from the 
Arabic,— The reſt is chiefly compoſed of words, and ex- 
preſſions chiefly from the Greek; ſome from the Latin; 
and others, from the other modern tongues ; particularly that 
ſpoken in the place where each Rabbin lived or wrote. 
he rabbinical Hebrew muſt be allowed a very copious lan- 
ge: — M. Simon, in his Hi. Crit. du Vieux Teſtam. 
III. c. 27. obſerves, that there is ſcarce any art, or ſci- 
ence, but the Rabhins have treated thereof in it. They have 
| tranſlated moſt of the ancient philoſophers, mathematicians, 
aſtronomers, and phyſicians ; and have wrote themſelves on 
moſt ſubjects : They do not want even orators and poets. 
Add, that' this language, notwithſtanding it is ſo crowded 
with foreign words, has its beauties viſible enough in the 
works of thoſe who have wrote well. 
M. Simon fays, it is impoſſible to reduce it into an art, or 
ſyſtem of rules; though ſeveral learned men are of another 
entiment ; and it not only appears poſſible, but has actually 
been performed. Genebrard firſt attempted it in his //agoge 
Rabbinica, which yet goes no further than to the learning to 
read it, Buxtorf ſeconded him, at the end of his Hebrew 
Grammar ; where we have an additional piece, under the 
title Lectionis Hebræo-Germanicæ uſus & exercitatio, Others 
have gone yet further : Maius has lately given us a Rab- 
| binical grammar, at Gieſſen, under the title of Tobannis Maii 
 Gramiatica Rabbinica : And before him Sennert had done 
the ſame; Rabbini/mus, h. e. Præcepta Targumico-Talmudica 
Rabbinica, Wirtemb. an. 1666. Shs 1 
HECATOMB *, HECATOMBE, in antiquity, a facrifice of 
. an hundred beaſts of the ſame kind, at an bundred altars, and 
by an hundred prieſts, or facribcers. See SACrIFice. 
The word is formed of the Greek àxadlougn, which properly 
ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent lacrifice.— Others de- 
rive it from the Greek uv, centum, a hundred, and Ces, 
bos, bullock, &c. On which tootirg the hecatomb ſhould be 
a ſacrifice of an hundred bullocks.. Others derive the word 
from 6x.aToy, and avs, pes, foot; and on that principle hold, 
that the hecatomb might conſiſt of only twenty five four-footed 
beaſts. They add, that it did not matter what kind of beaſts 
XP choſe for victims, provided the quota of feet were but 
1 ad. A 
8 is faid to have ſacrificed a hecatomb to the muſes, 
of an hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude, for his diſcovering 
the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
"Euclid, viz. that in a rectangled triangle, the ſquare of the 
© Hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 
Se HypoTnenvss, oO ; 
For the origin of hecatombs.— Strabo relates, that there 
were an hundred cities in Laconia ; and that each city uſed ta 
facrifice a bullock every year, for the'common ſafety of the 
country ; whence the 45 8 of the celebrated ſacrifice of 
An hundred victims, called hecatombs, Others refer the ori- 
| gin of Hecatombs to à plague ; Wherewith the hundred cities 
of Peloponneſus were afflicted; for the removal whereof, they 
my jointly contributed to ſo ſplendid a facrifice, 1 8880 
ulius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb they erected a 
hundred altars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed a hundred ſheep, 
and a hundred hogs. © He adds, that when the emperors. of- 
* fered facrifices of this kind, they facrificed a hundred lions, 
2 hubidred eagles, and 4 hundred other beaſts of the "like 
kind“ l nnn apr e 2 
.HECATOMPHONIA®, {EKATOM#ONIA, an ancient facri- 
: fice among the Meſſenians; offered by ſuch as had Dain an 
"hundred enemies in battle. See SACRIFICE, | 
The word comes from $x@Tev, an hundred, and Horus, to Kill. 
HECK, among husbandmen, a rack, at which horſes are fed 


%- 


| with hay. ©” | * > | "$2 ; 
It is alfo an engine, wherewithal to take fiſh in the river 
Ouſe.— A, ſalmon heck, is a Hats for the catching that fort 


of fiſh. See Salmon FisHING. as 
Hence alſo HzcxAGium, or Heccacium, which occurs 
in 
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HEC TIC, or Hecric Fever; in medicine, a ſort of flow 


HEE 


uſe ſuch engines. 
HECK LING of Hemp. See the article Heme. 

habitual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradually preying on 
and conſuming the ſubſtance thereof, See FEVER, 

The word is Greek, Axrux G, formed of IE, habitus, a qua- 

lity hard to ſeparate from its ſubject. 

A heftic is an uſual attendant of a conſumption ; and is re- 
puted one of the diagnoſtic ſigns thereof, See ConsUMP- | 
TION, and PHTHISIS, 

The he#ic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of thoſe 
fevers which ariſe from a plethora, or too great a fulneſs. 
This being attended with too lax a ſtate of the excret 
paſſages, and particularly thoſe of the skin, whereby ſo muc 
runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance enough in the contraQtile 
veſſels, to keep them ſufficiently diſtended ; ſo that they vibrate 
oftner, agitate the fluids more, and keep them thin and hot. 
The remedy conſiſts in giving a firmer tone to the ſolids, and 
laying more load upon the fluids, and thus bringing them to 
a better conſiſtence: which is effected by means of balſamics, 
agglutinants, and foods of the beſt nourithment.— All evacua- 
tion herein is bad. 

A milk diet is much recommended in Hectics, ànd particular- 
ly aſſes milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy. Dr. Bay- 
nard propoſes butter-milk as a ſuccedaneum to aſſes milk, Ac- 
cording to him, it anſwers moſt of the indications in this caſe, 
as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, &c. He adds, that he has 
known many perſons cured of obſtinate hectics, by a conti- 
nued uſe thereof. See ANTIHECTICS, 

HEDAGIUM®, anciently ſignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid at 
the hyth, or wharf, &c. for landing merchandiſe, goods, &c. 
See Warr, HyTH, Oc. 

* The word is formed from heda, a hyth, port, or wharf. 
From ſuch toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions were ſome- 
times granted by the ſovereign to particular perſons, and ſo- 
cieties. 

HEDGE *, in agriculture, c. a fence, incloſing a field, gar- 
72 or the like; made of branches of trees interwoven. See 
FENCE. 

The word is formed of the German hag, or haeg, or the An- 
glo-Saxon hegge, or hege ; which ſignify ſimply incleſure, 
circumference. 

Duick-ſet HEDGE, is that made of quick or live trees, which 
have taken root; in contradiſtinction to that made of faggots, 
hurdles, or dry boughs, 

To plant a quick-hedge of thorn, or the like, Mortimer di- 
res, that the ſets be about as big as the thumb, and cut 
within four or five inches off the ground ; that if the hedge 
have a ditch, it be three foot wide atop, and one at bottom, 
and two deep : that if the hedge be without a bank, or ditch, 
the ſets be in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, and at a foot 
diſtance : that the turf be laid with the graſs fide downwards : 
that at every thirty foot diſtance, a young oak, elm, crab, 
or the like, be placed: that ſtakes be driven into the looſe 
earth, at about two foot and a half diſtance, ſo low as to 
reach the firm ground. 

When the hedge is eight or nine years growth, it may be 
ſplaſhed or laid down; by giving the ſhoots, or branches, a 
cut with a knife, or bill, half through ; and then weaving it 
about the ſtakes, and trimming off the ſmall ſuperfluous 
branches. | 

Inſtead of building a garden wall facing the north-eaſt, Mr. 
Lawrence adviſes, that to ſave charges, &c. a crab-tree hedge 
of three rows be planted : which will be a good mound, and 
quickly grow up to be a better fence than a wall againſt the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, which make the greateſt deſtrua- 
tion in a garden, and which blow two parts in three of the 
whole year: beſides the ſtock of fruit ſuch a hedge, grafted 
with red-ſtreak, or gerinet-moil, will yield, | 

ue HEDGEs. See the article EsPALIER. 

ranſplanting of HEDGE-ROWS, See TRANSPLANTING. 
HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot, See Foor. 

In winter, the heels are liable to a. kind of chilblains, called 
#bes, which tend to mortification. See CHILBLAIN, 

The bone of the heel is called calcaneum, See the article 
_  CALCANEUM, | 0 0 | 
HEEL of a horſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot, compre- 
'  hended between the ers, and oppoſite to the toe, 
The beel ſhould be high and large, and one fide not riſe 
higher on the paſtern than the other, — The diſtempers inci- 
dent to this part, are ſcabbed heels and ſcratches, See 
SCRATCHES, | 
Some narrow heeled horſes have high heels, but ſo weak and 
tender, that by preſſing the two fides of the bee] one againſt 
5 per ſenſibly Td on Hoor. 

0 the HEELS, is to pare the foot, and cut the heel low: 
| fo cloſe to the fruſh ; taking it down within a fingers 
breadth of the coronet, or top of the hoof, ſo as to ſeparate 
the quarters, and by that means weaken and take away the 
ſubſtance of the foot, and make it cloſe, and become narrow 

at the heels. 


HE I 


in ancient records, ſor a rent paid the lord for the liberty to The HeEL of the Horſeman, being the part which 


a ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur itſelf : as this bon "ig 
derſtands the heels well. See Alp, and Connor: . 
* a _ from one HEEL to another, is to — 
— 88 ometimes towards one heel, and ſometimes 4 
HEEL, in the ſea language :— If a ſhip lean o 
ther aground or afloat, they ſay ſhe heels 7 hu : 
a-port, or ſhe heels off-ward, or to the ſhore; that . 
1 clines 2 to one ſide than the other. as Hs 
EEL of a maff, is that part of the foot thereof hich : 
red away ſlanting, that the maſt ma ee, 
See Mast. * | 3 * 
HEELER, or Blody-HeeL Cock, is a ſighti , 
ſtrikes, or ee with his ſpurs, gk Wick 
The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chicken, 
ſtriking of his two heels together in his going, 'y th 
HEGIRA *®, in chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed 1 
Arabs and Mahometans, for the computation of time fn 
"© The winds. Adubla, dernad | 
is Arabic, formed: of ; ; 
Aan to fly, quit one's country, Pod (eo 85 The; of 
The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, was Maho. 
met's flight from Mecca.— The magiſtrates of that city f 
ing his impoſtures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to _ 
him: this, accordingly, they effected in the year of our Lord 
os — 1 of the 15th or 16th of July, 
o render this epocha more creditable, the Maho 
fect to uſe the word hegira in a peculiar ſenſe, for 22 
religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, and gives = 
to the violence of perſecutors and enemies of the faith: The, 
add, chat the Coraſhites being then the irongeſt pry i a 
City, obli ir tito fly, as not bein 
his aboliſhing of 4 gy £ PO. 
This flight was not the firſt ; but it was the moſt famous 
It happened in the 14th year from his aſſuming the character 
of prophet and apoſtle, and promulgating his new religion 
=> N ATION, x | 255 
e Orientals do not agree with us, as to the time 
begira. Among the Mahometans, Amaſſi fixes it 5 ry 
year of Chriſt 630 ; and from the death of Moſes, 234; : 
and Ben Caflem, to the year of the world 5800, according 
to the Greek computation. Among the Chriſtians, Said Ebn 
Batrik refers the hegira to the year of Chriſt 614, and of the 
5 | 
ondemur relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond cali 
firſt eſtabliſhed the hegira as an epocha, pri yr 
years to be numbered trom it : at the time he made this de- 
cree, there were already ſeven years elapſed. This eftabliſh- 
— 1 in 3 of the Chriſtians; who, in thoſe 
es, reckoned their years from the perſecuti iocle- 
os Mann., ee 
ut is another hegira, and the earlier of 
leſs eminence ; — 7 Dry in the 14th ne 
was obliged to relinquiſh Medina: The Coraſhites had all 
along oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an innovator, and diſ- 
turber of the publick peace, y of his diſciples, not en- 
during to be reputed followers of an impoſtor, deſired leave 
of him to abandon the city, for fear of being obliged to re- 
nounce their religion, This retreat makes the firſt hegira. 
== Theſe two hegira's the Mahometans in their language call 
hegiratan, 
The years of the hegira conſiſt only of 354 days. To re- 
duce theſe years to the Julian calendar, i. 6. to find what Ju- 
lian year a given year of the hegira anſwers to, reduce the 
year, of the begira given, into days, by multiplying by 354 5 
divide the product by 365, and from the quotient ſub 
the intercalations, i. . as many days as there are four years 


in the quotient ; and laſtly, to the remainder add 622. dee 


IAR. ' | 8 | 
HEIGHTH, the third dimenſion of à body, conſidered with 
regard to its elevation above the ground. See DIMENS10N. 
HTICHTn, in aſtronomy, geography, Ac. Se ALTITUDE, 

and ELEVATION, . . een 
He1GHTH, in the manage, &c. the ſtature of a borſe, Gt. der 

STATURE, and Hos. n e 

It is a reputed imperfection in a horſe, when ſet too bigh 


1 x 1 
Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus: — 
Take a ſtring, and meaſure from the horſe's wither te tus 
| elbow; and what length that is, the fame ſhould be tare 
betwixt the elbow and the Jower, part of the beck. 90; 
meaſure their colts after this manner at a year old ; being 
opinion, that the legs of a colt at this age are as 100g 5 ce 
ever will be. alba; e 
The Duke of Newcaftle, and Sir W. Hope, allow 
hold generally, but not univerſally. . 
Hzionrus, in the military art, are the —_ 
fortified place, whereon the armies uſually poſt them the 


: 


| 


_ The enemy had ſcized all the brighths. 3 appeu®) 
 beighths, Kc. lx 


on 
hi legs, 6. 6. when the legs are too long in proportion to e 
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HEIR e, H=xes, in the civil law; he who ſucceeds to the] oer lets, as they are greatet or ſmaller. See Moon, Pr 44 
whole eſtate and effects of another, whether by right of blood, NET, and STAR, 5 | PIR 
or of teſtament, See SUCCESSION. | To find the HELIACAL riſing and ſetting by the globe ; fee GLope, 

* The word is formed of the Latin hærer, of the verb berere, he ancients computed 1 a ſtar, between the tropics, would 
to ſlick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, &c. be forty days ere it got clear of the ſun's rays, and become 
The inſtitution of an heir, is a circumſtance neceſſary to the conſpicuous again. Heſiod firft made this computation 5 and 
validity of a teſtament. See "TESTAMENT, the reſt followed him. The period comes very near to the 
There are two principal kinds of heirs, apparent, and pre- computation of the moderns: for the ſun advancing nearly a 
ſumptive. 3 degree every day, it will be 20 days approaching thereto, 

HFI Apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, from the heliacal ſetting of the ſtar; and thirty days more 
that he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering the laws of ſuc- withdrawing, till the Hheliacal riſing, ; | 
ceſſion. | 28 HELIAST ES“, in antiquity, officers, or magiſtrates of 

Heir Preſumptive. See the article PRESUMPTIVE Heir. Athens, who cofiſtituted a court of 500 perſons, or judges, 

He1R, in common law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of blood, for taking cognizance of civil matters. 
to any man's lands, or tenements in fee, * Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word : ſome, ſays he, 


in common law, jure hereditatis, b derive it from AO, Helios, fun; and hold it thus called, by 
For, nothing mms 7 rr reaſon they ſat in the open air, in fight of the ſun. Ulpian 


right of inheritance, but fee, See FEE. 4 himſelf chooſes rather to derive he/iaſtes from HAN, Heliza 
By common law, therefore, a man cannot be heir to goods or ihe dlace. where this court. de cone "we holds and that from 


1 — # . "Wa . . * A — l . | \ 
0 met | ,_, Di, Taflmde, of dau, jars encogh | 


Every heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acts of 
his anceſtors, if he be named; it being a maxim, that qui 
ſentit commodum ſentire debet & onus. : 

Moveables, or chattels immoveable, are given by teſtament, 
to whom the teſtator thinketh fit ; otherwiſe they lie at the 


The court of heliaftes was one of the fix civil juriſdictions of 
Athens, and that before which matters of the greateſt mo- 
ment were uſually brought : ſo that it was held the firſt and 
moſt conſiderable of all the civil tribunals. The delinquencies 
of the military men were alſo brought before the helia/tes. 


diſpoſition of the ordinary, to be diſtributed as he in conſei- 1 * in aſtronomy, the ſame with urſa major. 
ence likes beſt, | A 
Laft Herr, See the article LasT Heir. 


HEIR-LoOM *, in our law- books, ſignify ſuch houſhold futni- upon a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollonian 


f vered with raw or wet skins. It had ſeveral iron points, or planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. See LaTiTUDE, _ 
, heads, wherewith the execution was done; formed much The heliocentric latitude of a planet is thus determined.—If 
! like the thunderbolts which painters repreſent. Within was the circle K LM, ( — ay Aftr 5 fig. 62.) repreſent the 
Ss gig tot eee 
- an Where ? 
e root 3 W which reaſon it appears in the form of an ellipſis) when the 
1 | Others will have helepolis a generical name, comptehending planet is in N or n, (which points are called its nodes) it will 
. all the machines uſed by the ancients in beſieging towns; Ha in me * 2 ug * * if it * ta 
U as, among us, the name artillery includes all the forts of large rh t ens ang een <p ys ; wn W » _ 
1 by Rey 5 _ 3 3 — RP, to the plane of — ecliptic, i called 3 3 
- e, and does by no means ſui ©, te pt1C; 1s 
* deſeriptions giren of the 577 lis in the antient writers. heliocentric latitude ; and the meaſure of it is the angle PR q, 
ic The invention of the helepolts, and divers other military ma- ſuppoſing the line P q to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
3 _ is aſcribed to Demetrius z which, with the great num- | — by . 1 
E * come 5 kg 4 which coy . the limit RS he 
5 0 er. 5 ; 5 
ce HELIACA®, in 3 ſacrifices, and other ſolemnities, extent of it; and then it will decreaſe again, till it come ta 
performed in honour of the ſun. See Sun, and FIRE. nothing in N ; after which it will increaſe again till it come ta 
th 1 The word is formed from the Greek, IO, ſun. B; _ laſtly, be decreaſing again, till the planet come to be 
a LIAC AL“, in aſtr —HELIACAL Riſing of a ſtar, | in n, Ce. | | 
, planet, &c. 3 its iſſuing, or emerging out of the rays, and | HELTOCOMETES, Comet of the San; a phænomenon 
luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was before hid : whether this be ſometimes obſerved at the ſetting of the ſun ; thus denomi- 
* dne f I | NO tn 
m the ſun. Wine | 1 | | Deng. , do- 
1 * The word is derived from the Gieek, da, 6), fon. lumn of light, fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging 
the Hr LIACAL Setting, is a ſtar's entering or immerging into the after it at his ſetting, much in the manner of a tail of a comet. 
bs r e . ne plan 6 Gldfnda, Send 15: 1708 
— 0 : 8 ; . | * * 
his A ſtar riſes beliacally, Da 3 been in conjunction at five of the clock in the afternoon, the end which touched 
. 5 | 8 | 
ave with the ſun, and on that account inviſible, it gets at ſuch a the ſun was only half the ſun's diameter broad ; but the other 
3 Erb engl IIS Ia 
uns riting, | | | WIL : | - 
hey The ſame is faid to ſet heliacally, when it approaches ſo near | 3 the ſun. Its colour was yellow next the ſun, and darker 
the ſun, as to be hid 5 Þ that, in {Anh the he- further off, N It was only feen 5 9 on the thinner, higher 
eee rater, S, e and cect ee e rn ch tickers and Lowes cloud hugh th 
' e UCCULTATION c. | | | "th | 1 8 
id 3 The heliacal riſing of the moon, happens when ſhe arrives at | naked eye could not diſcover. ſo much. It. laſted, in its 
7 the diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun; for the other pla- | ”_ — the ſpace of an hour, and then gradually dimi- 


ture, as is not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe; but neceſ- 
farily comes to the heir along with the houſe, See HE IR. 

* Conſuetudo hundredi de Stretford, in com, Oxon. e quod here- 
des tenementorum infra hundredum predict. exiſten. poſt mortem 
anteceſſorum ſuorum habebunt, &c. principalium, Anglice an 
heir-loome, wiz. de quodam genere catallorum, utenſilium, &c. 
Optimum plauſtrum, optimam carucam, optimum ciphum, &C. 

Coke on Littleton. 

Heir-loom comprehends divers implements; as tables, preſſes, 
cupboards, bedſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and ſuch like; which, 
in ſome countries, have belonged to a houſe for certain de- 
ſcents, and are never inventoried after the deceaſe of the 


owner, as chattels are; but accrue by cuſtom, not by com- 


mon law, to the heir, with the houſe itſelf, 


HELCESAITES, or ErcesaiTEs., See ELCESAITES, 
HELEPOLIS *®, in n a military machine for battering 


down the walls of a place beſieged. . 
*The word is Greek, £AeToAtg; compounded of the words Ast, 
to take, and , city. 
The belepolis, as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, &c, appears 
to have been no more than the aries, or battering ram, with 


a roof, or covering over it, to prevent its being ſet on fire, 


as alſo to ſcreen the men who worked it. See ARIES, 
Some will have it a combination of two or three battering 
rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofed over, and co- 


Vor, I, 


i 


„ LXXVI. 


HELIOCENTRIC * Place, of a planet, is the 


nets, 20 A, 2 diſtance is required; and for the ſtars more 


HELICOID Parabola, or the parabolic ſpiral, a curve ariſing | 


parabola's being bent round into the periphery of a circle. 
See PARABOLA, 

The helicaid parabola, then, is a line paſſing through the ex- 
tremities of the ordinate, which now converge towards the 
centre of the ſaid circle. 3 

Suppoſe, e. g. the axis of the common parabola to be bent in- 
to the periphery of the circle B D M, (See Tab. Conics, fig. 
IT.) then, the curve BF G N A, which paſſes through ths 
extremities of the ordinates CF, and D G, which converge 
toward the centre of the circle A; conſtitutes what we call 
the helicoid, or ſpiral parabola. | 

If the arch B C, as an abſciſs, be called x, and the part CF 
of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y; the nature of 
this curve will be expreſſed by the equation / x =y y. See 
CURVE, and EQUATION, 


placa wherein 
the planet would appear to be, if viewed from the Centre of 
the ſun: Or the point of the ecliptic, wherein a planet view- 
ed from the ſun would appear to be. See PLACE. 

The word is compounded of i-, ſun, and xerręob, centre: 
The Heliacentric place, therefore, coincides, with the longi- 


tude of a planet viewed from the fun; See Lo TU DER, and 
PLANET, | 


HEL1ocenTRIC Latitude of a Planet, is the inclination of the 


line drawn between the centre of the ſun and the centre of a 


"$1 - . _ HMO 


H 


HEL 


ELIOSCOPE , in optics, a fort of teleſcope, peculiarly 
fitted for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing pre- 
judice to the eye. See TELESCOPE. : 

* The word is compounded of nx, and En4w10pdt, video, 

/ſpeflo, I ſee, view, conſider. 

Helioſcopes are neceſſary in viewing the phænomena of the ſun, 
as his ſpots, eclipſes, &c. See SUN, SpoT, ECLIPSE, Se. 
There are various apparatus's of this kind. — As coloured 
plaſſes are found to diminiſh the force of the ſun's rays; to 
make a helioſcope, it is enough that both the objeQ-glaſs, and 
the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, be of coloured glaſs ; the firſt, 
e. g. of red, and the latter green, 
But, as there is a neceſſity for the glaſſes to be very tranſpa- 
rent, and equally coloured, which rarely happens; Hevelius 
chooſes rather to uſe two plain coloured glafles, with a piece 
of paper between, either tied or cemented together, and ap- 

lied before the eye- glaſs. | 
Dr. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on helzſcopes, recommends 
four reflecting glaſſes placed in the tube; by theſe, he ob- 
ſerves, the force of the rays will be ſo weakned, as only to 
ſtrike the eye with a 256th part of their force: and this 
helioſcope he prefers to all others. | 
M. Huygens's method is much eafier : — He only blackens 
the inſide of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding it over 
the flame, or ſmoke of a lamp or candle : or, which is yet 
more commodious, blackens a piece of plain glaſs, and holds 
it between the eye and the object-glaſs: or, which is beſt of 
all, claps the ſmoked glaſs to another, with a rim of thick 
paper between, to keep the black from rubbing off; and fits 
the two into a cell, or frame, to be applied between the eye 
and the eye-glaſs. 


HELIOTROPE *, *HAIGTPOTNIION, in natural hiſtory, the 


plant ſun-flower, or turnſole ; ſo called, by reaſon its flowers 
always turn towards the ſun, See TURNSOLE, 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, iO, ſun, and Tye, 
wverto, I turn. 


HEL1oTROPE is alſo a precious ſtone, of a green colour, ſtreak- 


ed with red veins, See PRECIOUS STONE. 

Pliny ſays, it is thus called by reaſon when caſt into a veſſel 
of water, the ſun's rays falling thereon, ſeem to be of a blood 
colour, and that when out of the water, it bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to the figure of the ſun ; and is proper to obſerve 
eclipſes of the ſun withal, as a helioſcope. 

The helictrope is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account of its 
ruddygſpots, See JASPER, 

It is found in the Eaſt-Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Germany, 
Bohemia, &c. Some have aſcribed to it the faculty of ren- 
dering people inviſible, like Gyge's ring. 


HELISPHERICAL LINE, in navigation, denotes the rhrumb 


line. See RHuUMsB LINE. 

Tt is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round the 
pole helically, i. e. ſpirally, and ftill comes nearer and nearer 
to it, 


HELIX, in geometry, a ſpiral line. See SPIRAL. 


„The word is Greek, 4AZ, and literally ſignifies @ wwreathe, or 
ewinding; of is g, involve, I inviron. 
In architecture, ſome authors make a difference between the 
helix and ſpiral. | 
A ftair-caſe, according to Daviler, is in a helix, or is helical, 
when the ſtairs or fteps wind round a cylindrical newel ; 


| Whereas the ſpiral winds round a cone, and is continually ap- 


proaching nearer and nearer its axis. See STAIR-CASE, 


HELIx is alſo applied in architecture to the caulicoles, or little 


volutes, under the flower of the Corinthian capital ; called al- 
ſo urille.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. D; ſee alſo CavLi- 
COLES, | 


HEL1x, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent of the au- 


ricle, outwards, See AURICLE, and EAR, 
In oppoſition to which, the inner protuberance anſwering 
thereto is called anthelix. See ANTHELIX. 


HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked are to re- 


ceive the reward of their deeds, after this life. 

In which ſenſe, hell ſtands oppoſed to heaven. See HEAVEN. 
Among the antients, hell was called TagrapQ@r, Taęrapa, Tar- 
tarus, Tartara; Aqus, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, Inferi, &c. 


— The Jews, wanting a preper name for it, called it Gehen- | 


na, or Gehinnon, from a valley near Jeruſalem, wherein was 

a Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually kept. See 

GEHENNA, f 

Divines reduce the torments of hell to two kinds, pœna dam- 

ni, the loſs and privation of the beatific viſion; and pana 

ſenſus, the horrors of darkneſs, with the continual pains of 

fire inextinguiſhable. 

Moſt nations and religions have their he/]1,—The hell of the 

you is terrible enough : witneſs the puniſhment of Tityus, 
rometheus, the Danaids, Lapithz, Phlegyas, c. deſcribed 


by Ovid in his Metamorphoſis, —Virgil, after a ſurvey of | 


hell, Eneid. Lib. VI. declares, that had he a hundred mouths 


and tongues, they would not ſuffice to recount all the plagues 


of the tortured, — The New Teſtament repreſents hell as | 


a lake of fire and brimftone ; a worm which dies not, &c. 


| Rev, xx. 10, 14, &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 23, &c. 
The Caffres are {aid to admit thirteen hells, and twenty-ſeven 


paradiſes; where every perſon finds a place o 
ſuited to the degree of good or evil he has done. 
here are two great points of controverſy amon 
touching hell the firſt, Whether there really 
hell, any proper and. ſpecific place of torment 
ſecond, Whether the torments of hell are to be 
I. The locality of hell, and the reality of 
has been controverted from the time of O 
ther, in his treatiſe Ie Agxov, interpreting the ſcri tur 
count metaphorically, makes hell to conſiſt not * _ 
puniſhments, but in the conſcience of ſinners, the A ye 
their guilt, and the remembrance of their paſt pleaſ - 0 
8. Auguſtin mentions ſeveral of the ſame opinion in his 6 4 
and Calvin, and many of his followers, have embraced :; 
ours, 25 
The retainers to the conttary opinion, much the greateg 
of mankind, are divided as to the ſituation, and other G 
ſtances of this horrible ſcene.—The Greeks, after =_— 


g Writers 
be any loca 
by fire? the 
eternal? 

the fire thereof 
rigen. — That fl. 


As &c. rapes Bell Tomy Tiva v0 Tuy ny las 15 
a large and dark place under the earth. Lucian dae 
and Euſtathius, on Homer. De lack; 


Some of the Romans lod it in the ſubte * 
directly under the lake 2 in . 
were led to from the conſideration of the poiſonous va 
emitted by that lake,—Through a dark cave, near th.” 
Virgil makes Æneas deſcend to hell. Sce,Avtrnu; 
Others placed hel] under Tenarus, a promontory of Laconia , 


as being a dark frightful place, beſet with thick woods, out 1 


of which there was no finding a paſſage. This 5 
ſays, Orpheus deſcended to belt.—Others fancied th — 
or fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the ſpring- head of 7, by 
reaſon the waters thereof were deadly. * 
But theſe are all to be conſidered as only fables of poets; who 
according to the genius of their art, allegorifing and perſoni. 
fying every thing, from the certain death met withal in thoſe 
places, took occaſion to, repreſent them as ſo many gates, or 
entering places into the other world, See FaBIE, Er. 
The primitive Chriſtians, conceiving the earth a large extend- 
ed plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the fame; took 
hell to be a place in the earth, the furtheſt diſtant from the 
heavens ; ſo that their Hell was our antipodes, See AxT1- 
PODES. 

Tertullian, De anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his time, 
as believing hell to be an abyſs in the centre of the earth: 
which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief of Chriſt's 


deſcent into hades, hell, Matt. xii, 40. See the following 


article, HELL, 

Mr. Whiſton has lately advanced a new opinion,—Accord- 
ing to him, the comets are to be conceived as ſo many bells, 
appointed, in the courſe of their trajectories, or orbits, alter- 
nately to Sy the damned into the confines of the ſun, there 
to be ſcorched by his flames ; and then return them to ſtarve 
in the cold, dreary, dark regions, beyond the orb of Saturn, 
See COMET, 

The reverend and orthodox Mr. T. Swinden, in an erpreſß 
Inquiry into the nature and place of Hell, not contented 
with any of the places hitherto affigned ; contends for a new 


one, — According to him, the ſun itſelf is the local bell, 


SEE SUN, | 
This does not ſeem. to be his own diſcovery :—lt is pro- 


bable he was led into the opinion by that in Rev, xvi. 
8, 9.---Though it muſt be added, that ſeems to 


have had the like view, in that he places hell in the ſphere 
of fire; and that ſphere, in the middle of the univerſe.--- 
Add, that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the Italic, or Pythago- 
ric ſchool, who placed the ſphere of fire in the ſun, and even 
called it Jupiter's priſon. De Cœb, L. II. See PyTHA- 
GOREAN, 

To make way for his own ſyſtem, Mr, Swinden under- 
takes to remove, hell out of the centre of the carth, from 
theſe two conſiderations : --- 19, That a fund of fuel cr 
ſulphur, ſufficient to maintain ſo furious and conſtant 2 
fire, cannot be there ſuppoſed : And, 29. That it muſt want 
the nitrous particles in the air, to fuſtain and keep it 
alive.---And how, ſays he, can ſuch fire be eternal, when 
by degrees the whole ſubſtance of the earth muſt be con- 
ſumed thereby ? 
It muſt not be forgot, however, that Tertullian had long 
ago obviated the former of theſe difficulties, by _ 
difference between arcanus, and publicus ignis, 
open fire: The nature of the. firſt, according 
ſuch, as that it not only conſumes, but repairs what if 
preys upon.---The latter difficulty is ſolved by St. Auguftin, 
who alledges, that God ſupplies the central fire with af, 
by a miracle. | 35 1250 | 

Mr. Swinden, however, — 
parts of the earth are poſſeſſed 
which he confirms by ac Moſe ſays of water under the 
earth, Exod. xx. from Pſalms xxiv. 2. &c. | 
As a further proof, he alledges, that there would want = 
in the centre of the earth, for ſuch an inſinite boſt of 
bitants, as the fallen angels, and wicked men. of bull to 3 


Drexelius, we know; has fixed the dimenſions 


to him, 5 
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German cubic mile, and the number of the damned to an | gree, is abſurd ; ſince the evil and demerit of all fiti muſt 
hundred thouſand millions: De Damnator. Carcer. & Rego. | then be equal, inaſmuch as none can be more thati infinite; 
But Mr. Swinden thinks he needed not have been ſo ſparing and conſequently there can be no foundation for degrees of 
in his number, for that there might be found an hundred puniſhment in the next life. Add, that for the ſame reaſon 
times as many; and that they muſt neceſſarily be unſufferably as the leaſt fin againſt God is infinite, in reſpe& of its ob- 
crouded in any ſpace we could allow them in our earth.— ject ; the leaſt puniſhment inflicted by God may be ſaid to 
It is impoſſible, he concludes, - to ſtow ſuch a multitude of be infinite, becauſe of its author ; and thus all puniſhments 
ſpirits in ſuch a ſcanty apartment, without a penetration of | from, as well as fins againſt God, would be equal, 

dimenſions, which, he doubts, is not good philoſophy, even Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for ever, 
in reſpect of ſpirits : If it be, he adds, © he does not ſee why they would fin for ever : But this, ſays the author; is mere 


God ſhould prepare, i. e. make a priſon for them, when preſumption, Who can ſay, that if a man lived ever ſo long, 

© they might have been all crouded together into a baker's he would never repent ? Beſides, the juſtice of God only 

oven, p. 206. | | | puniſhes fins men have committed, not thoſe they might 

His arguments for the ſun's being the local hell, are, poſſibly have done. 187; 5 Fe 5 

19, Its capacity; — No body will deny the ſun ſpacious Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of 

enough to receive all the damned conveniently : ſo that there _ everlaſting happineſs and miſery ; and that the reward pro- 

will be no want of room. Nor will fire be wanting, if we miſed to obedience, is equal to the puniſhment threatned to 

admit of Mr. Swinden's argument againſt Ariſtotle, where- diſobedience. —To which it was anſwered, that though it be | j 
by he demonſtrates that the ſun is hot, p. 208, and ſeq.— not contrary to-juſtice to' exceed in rewards, that being mat- a 
The good man is * filled with amazement to think what ter of mere favour, it may be fo to exceed in puniſhments. 1 
Pyrenean mountains of ſulphur, how many atlantic oceans It may be added, that man in this caſe has nothing to com- j 
© of ſcalding bitumen, muſt go to maintain ſuch mighty flames plain of, ſince he has only his eleion.— But though this U 
as thoſe of the ſun: Our Ætna and Veſuvius are mere may ſuffice to ſilence the ſinner, and make him acknowledge 1 
glow-worms, p. 137. | his deſtruction to he of himſelf, it does not ſatisfy the ob- | 


20. Its diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, which has jection from the diſproportion between the crime and the pu- { 
uſually been looked upon as the local heaven : ſuch oppoſi- niſhment.— All the conſiderations, therefore, hitherto al- [| 
tion is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in the nature | ledged, proving ineffectual; our great author is left to ſolve | 

and office of a place of angels and deb ils, of elect and repro- | the difficulty himſelf. | | 
bate, of glory and horrot, of hallelujahs and curſings: And In order to this, he obſerves, that the / meaſure of ny 
the diſtance quadrates well with Dives ſeeing Abraham afar | with reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always take 


n from 
off, &c. the great gulph between them ; which this author | the quality and degree of the offence ; much leſs from the 
takes to be the ſolar vortex. | duration and continuance of it ; but from the reaſons of go- 
ze. That the empyreum is the higheſt, and the ſun the low- | vernment, which require ſuch penalties as may ſecure the 
eſt place of the creation; conſidering it as the center of our | obſervation of the law, and deter men from the breach of it. 
ſyſtem : And that the ſun was the firſt part of the viſible | — Among men it is not reckoned injuſtice to puniſh mur- 
world created; which agrees with the notion of its being pri- ther, and many other crimes, which perhaps are committed in 
marily intended or prepared to receive the angels, whoſe fall a moment, with perpetual loſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life. 
he ſuppoſes to have immediately preceeded the creation. So that the e of temporary crimes being puniſhed with 
49, The early and almoſt univerſal idolatry paid the ſun ; ſuch long ſufferings, is of no force. 


which ſuits well with the great ſubtlety of that ſpirit to entice In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to bear 
mankind to worſhip his throne. 110 to each other, is not ſo properly a conſideration of juſtice, as 
II. As to the eternity of bell torments, we have Origen, of wiſdom and prudence in the law-giver, who may enforce 
again, at the head of thoſe who deny it ; it being the doc- his laws with what penalties he pleaſes, without any impeach- 
trine of that writer, that not only men, but devils them- ment of his juſtice, which is out of the queſtion. : 
ſelves, after a ſuitable courſe of puniſhment, anſwerable to The primary end of all threatning is not punifhment, but 
their reſpective crimes, ſhall be pardoned and reſtored to hea- | the prevention of it: God does not threaten that men may 
ven. Aug. de Civit. Dei, L. XXI. c. 17. == The chief | fin and be puniſhed ; but that they may not fin, and ſo 
principle Origen went upon was this, that all puniſhments | eſcape : And therefore, the higher the threatning runs, the 
are emendatory; applied only as painful medicines, for the | more goodneſs there is in it; ts 
recovery of the patient's health. Other objections inſiſted on. | After all, it is to be conſidered, fays the good archbiſhop, 
by modern authors, are the diſproportion between temporary | that he who threatens, has ſtill the power of execution in his 
crimes, and eternal puniſhments, &c. own hands.— There is this difference between promiſes and 
The ſcripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved by archbi- threatnings ; that he who promiſes, paſſes over à right to 
ſhop Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite duration: another, and thereby ſtands obliged to him in juſtice and 
Thus, in the Old Teſtament, for ever, often ſignifies only | faithfulneſs, to make good his word : but it is otherwiſe in 
a long time; particularly till the end of the Jewiſh diſpen- threatnings ; he that threatens, keeps the right of puniſhing 
ſation : Thus in the epiſtle of Jude, ver. 7. the cities of So- ſtill with him, and is not obliged to execute what he threat- 
dom and Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet forth for an example, ned, any further than the reaſons and ends of government 
ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire; that is, of a fire that require,— Thus, God abſolutely threatened the deſtruction 
was not extinguiſhed till thoſe cities were utterly confumed. of Ninevah ; and his peeviſh prophet underſtood the threat- 
— 980 one generation is ſaid to come, &c. but the earth en- . be abſolute, and was angry for being employed in a 
dureth for ever. (1 . meſſage that was not made good: But God underſtood his 
In effect, M. le Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew own right, and did what he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the 
word which properly expreſſes eternity: holam, on- threatning he denounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was ſa 
ly imports a time whoſe beginning or end is not known; and touched in point of honour, that he had rather have periſhed, 
is accordingly uſed in a more or leſs extenſive ſenſe, according | than Nineveh ſhould have eſcaped; 
to the thing treated of, e I HTT, Hades, is ſometimes alſo uſed; in the ſcripture ſtyle, 
Thus, when God fays, concerning the Jewiſh laws, that for death, or burial ; by reaſon the Hebrew and Greek names 
they muſt be obſerved A lebolam, for ever; we are to ſignify ſometimes the place of the damned, and ſometimes 
| Underſtand as long a ſpace as he ſhould think fit; or a ſpace ſimply the grave. See LOMB, SEPULCHRE, Cc. 
whoſe end was unknown to the Jews before the coming of Divines ate divided about the ſenſe of that article in the apo- 
the Mefliah.— All general laws, and fuch as do not regard | ftles creed, where our Saviour is faid to have been crucified, 
particular occaſions, are made for ever, whether it be expreſ- dead and buried, and that he deſcended into hell, *Adns,— 
led in thoſe laws or not : which yet is not to be derbe ad Some underſtand this deſcent into Hell as no other than a 
in ſuch a manner, as if the ſovereign power could no way | deſcent into the tomb, or ſepulchre; which others object a- 
change them. Pig BY gainſt, in that his burial is expreſly mentioned before ; and 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, however, argues very ſtrenuouſly, that maintain, that our Saviour's ſoul actually deſcended into the 
where hell torments are ſpoke of, the words are to be under- | ſubterraneous; or local hell; where he triumphed over the de- 
ſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of inſinite duration; and what he eſ- vils, &c; 
ms a peremptory deciſion of the point is, that the duration | The Romaniſts add, that he there comforted the ſouls in 
of the puniſhment of the wicked, is in the very ſame ſentence | purgatory ; and brought away the ſpirits of the patriarchs, and 
expreſſed by the very ſame word which is uſed for the dura - other juſt perſons, departed till that time; carrying them with 
tion of the * happineſs of the righteous, which all agree to him into paradiſe. See Px GATOR T, PATRIARCH, Ce. 
de eternal, © Theſe, ſpeaking of the wicked, ſnhall go a- In the Romiſh church; that part of hel}, wherein thoſe were 
ay eig x aawyioy, into eternal puniſhments; but the retained who died in the mercy and favour. of God before our 
righteous, &s'Cwnv ανανν, into life eternal. ; Saviour's ſuffering, is called limbus. See LIM Bus. 3 
The ſame great author attempts to reconeile this/eternity | HELLEBORE, *EAAEBOPOE, or EI EZOR Us, a medicinal 
with the divine juſtice, which had not been ſatisfaRorily | plant; reputed among the ancients, a ſpecifick for the cure of 
done before, — Some had urged that all fin is infinite, in re- || folly, melancholly, and madneſs. 8 | 
ſpect of the object it is commitred againſt, via. God ; and Thiere are two ſorts of heilebore, the black and white. 
therefore deſerves infinite puniſhment: But, that crimes | Black |HzLLEBORE, Helleborus niger, called alſo melampo- 
{ould be heightened by the quality of the object, to ſuch de- | dium, and in Engliſh, Ghri/fmas-roſe, tias-# dark-co 
. root, 


root, furniſhed with abundance of little fibres; its ſtem green, 
its leaves dented, and its flowers of a carnation hue, not un- 
_ like the roſe. | : 
White HELLEBORE, Helleborus albus, called alſo veratrum, in 
Engliſh, neeſewort, has a whitiſh root, beſet with fibres of 
the ſame colour, ſhooting out at a ſort of bulb, not unlike 
the head of an onion. Its leaves are broad ; at firſt green, 
afterwards of a yellowiſh red. From the middle of the leaves 
riſes a ſtem, two or three foot high, which ſeparates about 
the middle into branches, each whereof bears a conſiderable 
number of little lowers like ftars, diſpoſed in manner of a 
ſpica, or ear, 

It is only the roots are uſed, in each kind; which are to be 
choſen large and fair, furniſhed with dig filaments : thoſe of 
the twhite, tan-coloured without, white within; and 
thoſe of the black, blackiſh without, and browniſh within ; 
dry, clean, and of a ſharp, diſagreeable taſte. . 
The ancients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion of their 
efficacy in diſeaſes of the mind ; whence various phraſes and 
forms of ſpeaking among writers : as caput helleboro dignum : 
Juvenal ſays, Miſers need a double doſe of hellebore. Danda 
e hellebori multo pars maxima avaris,- The iſland of An- 
ticyra, ſituate againſt mount Oeta, was famous for the growth 
and uſe of this plant: it being here in its greateſt perfection, 
and uſed with the beſt effect. Whence the proverb Navi- 
get Anticyras, ſend him a voyage to Anticyra. 

They act as purgatives, but ſo very violently, both upwards 
and downwards, as * to cauſe convulſions; whence 
the uſe of them internally is now out of doors, unleſs joined 
with other purgatives, and even alterants to correct them; 
but are ſtill retained with ſucceſs for the farcy in horſes, and 
the ſcab in ſheep. 

The chief uſe wherein the preſent practice acknowledges white 
hellebore, is in form of a ſternutatory powder, to clear and 
open the head. See STERNUTATORY. ; 
The black Hellebore uſed among us, Dr. Quincy ſuggeſts to be 
much inferior in virtue to that of the ancients ; for that it 
will not operate much by ſtool ; but is only a powerful alte- 
rative, getting far into the habit, and ſo promoting ſweat. 
See PURGATIVE. | 

He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout and 
rheumatiſm, and that it rarely fails in obſtructions of the 
menſes. \ | 
HELLENISM, a fort of Greciſm ; or a phraſe peculiarly ac- 
commodated to the genius, and conſtruction of the Greek 
tongue, See GREEK, 

Helleniſm, is diſtinguiſhed from Greciſm, in that the former 
is not applied to authors who have wrote in Greek: their 
language, it is evident, ſhould be a continual Helleniſm : But 
it is applied to authors, who writing in ſome other ge, 
uſe terms and expreſſions peculiar to the Greek. 

There are abundance of Helleniſms in the vulgate verſion of 
the ſcriptures, See VULGATE, 

HELLENISTIC, or HELLENnisTIC Language, that uſed a- 
mong the Helleni/ts. See HELLENiISTS. 

The critics are divided as to this lan . — Several of 
them, and among the reft Druſius and Scaliger, take it to be 
the language uſed among the Grecian Jews. They add, that 
it is in this language the Greek tranſlation of the Seventy 
was wrote ; and even the books of the New Teſtament com- 
poſed. —- M. Simon calls it the language of the ſynagogue. 

It muſt not be imagined, that this was any peculiar language 
diſtin from all others; or even any peculiar dialect of the 
Greek : It was thus denominated, to ſhew that it was Greek, 
mixed with Hebraiſms and Syriaciſms. 

Salmaſius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Helleniſtic language; and has wrote two volumes on the 
ſubject, in which there is not a little logomachia. 
HELLENISTS, HELILENISTæÆ, a term occurring in the 
Greek text of the New Teſtament, and which in the Eng- 
liſh verſion is rendered Grecians. 


The critics are divided as to the ſignification of the word.— 


Oecumenius, in his Scholia on As vi. 1. obſerves, that it is 
not to be underſtood as fignifying thoſe of the religion of the 
Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, rug UA FHO 
The authors of the vulgate verſion, indeed, render it, like 
ours, Greci ; but Meſſieurs de Port Royal, more accurately, 
Fuif5, Grecs, Greek or Grecian Jews; it being the Jews 
who ſpoke Greek, that are here ſpoken of, and whoare here- 
by diſtinguiſhed from the Jews called Hebrews ; that is, who 
ſpoke the Hebrew tongue of that time. See HEBREW. 
he Helleni/ts, or Grecian Jews, were thoſe who lived in 
Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue prevailed. 
It is to them we owe the Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, commonly called the Septuagint, or Seventy. See 
SEPTUAGINT, 1 
Salmaſius and Voſſius, are of a different ſentiment with re- 
gard to the Hellenifts. The latter will only have them to be 
*thoſe who adhered to the Grecian Intereſts. | 
Scaliger is repreſented in the Scaligerana, as aſſerting the 


HEL 


HELM, in navigation, a horizontal piece of R | 
to move another fitted into it at right angles, ns vin 
— See RUDDER, | e rud. 
e helm, or tiller of a ſhip, is a beam, or pi | 
faſtned into the rudder, and ſo comin * ano; * limber 
ſteerage; where he that ftands at helm n o the 
STEERAGE, SAILING, Ce. b. Ke 


4. the Helm, ſignifies to put the helm to the le- ſide of the 
p. : 
Boar up the Helm, is to let the ſhip go more large beſore 41, 


wi 
Port the Helm, is to put the helm on the left hand or fad 
Right the Helm, or helm th i 2 
ght the Helm, or helm the midſbip, is to keep it even w; 
middle of the ſhip. "Y ws Sw 
Starboard the Helm, is to put it to the right ſide of the $4 
—_— in 1 is the _ of a ſtill or alembic ; . 
ed, uſe in re it ſomething reſe 3 
helmet. See . 7 1 e alt 
ence, to bring a thing over the Helm, is the 
force it by fire — to the top of the veſſel, that qo al 
down into the receiver by the beak of the head. See Di. 
And when they fay, foch = thing cannot be 
nd W 5 lu a thing cann rou 
the helm, they Mah, that it is of too fixed a 2 
raiſed into vapour, by the force of fire. See Pixi rv, and 
VoLATILITY. : 
HELMET, or HTM, an ancient armour of defence, wore 
by the cavaliers, both in war, and in turnaments, a a cover 
and defence of the head; and ftill uſed by way of creſt ot 
ornament, over the ſhield or coat of arms. See Carsr. 
The helmet is known by divers other names, a the cat 
head-piece, fleel-cap, &c. Casx. N 
The helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an aper- 
— about the eyes, ſecured by Bars, which ſerved as a vi- 


r. 
The helmet is bore in armory as a mark of nobility; and 
by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the Zine, 
are the different degrees of nobility indicated. In France, 
_— all our heraldry originally came, the following rules 
obtain, 
A perſon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears orer 
his eſcutcheon a helmet of bright iron or ſteel, in profile, or 
ſtanding ſideways ; the viſor quite cloſe. _ 
A 22 of three deſcents bears it a little open, but fill 
in profile, ſnewing three bars of the viſor. 
Antient knights, c. have it in profile but ſhewing fire bars; 
the edges of ſilver. 
A baron's helmet is of ſilver, the edges gold; with ſeven 
bars, neither quite in profile, nor yet in front; with a coro- 
net over it adorned with pearls. BARON. 
Viſcounts and earls formerly bore a filyer helmet, with gold 
edges; its poſition like the former: but now they bear it 
quite fronting, with a coronet over it. See VicouxT, and 
ARL, 
Marquiſes bear a filver helmet, damaſked, fronting; with 
eleven bars, and their coronet. See Marquis, Scr. 
Dukes and princes have their helmet, damasked, fronting, 
the viſor almoſt open, and without bars; with their corones 
over them, See Duk E, &c. 
Laftly, the helmets of kings and princes, are all of gold, da- 
masked, full fronting, and the viſor quite open, and without 
bars. See KI No, &c. _ 
The belmets of baſtards are to be turned to the left, to de- 
note their baſtardy. See BasTARD., 
Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late 2 
what varied. — Leigh will have the helmet in profile, 
cloſe, to belong to knights ; but all other authors give it d 
eſquires and gentlemen. . 
Toa knight they align the kelmer ſtanding right forward, and 
the bearer a little open. See KNIGHT. with 
The helmet in profile, or poſited ſide - ways, and = rap. ag 
bars, belongs to a nobleman under the © tion of 2 du 4 
The helmet right forward, and open, with many bars, 5 
ed to dukes, princes, and kings. the 
hoſe turned ſideways, are ſuppoſed to be giving cat bs 
command of their ſuperiors 3 and thoſe right forwards to 
giving orders with abſolute authority. 
Commonly there is but one helmet in mien but dar 
times two or three ; if there de two, they muſt be hock 
facing each other ; if three, the two extremes M 
SS. 
A AUDANUM. 
HELPS, in the — To teach a horſe his lefſom, er 
are ſeyen helps, or aids, to be known.— Theſe are the 
rad, bit, or ſnaffle ; nn of the legs, the n 
r, and the ground. ID. : * 
4 helps are occaſionally turned into corredtions. See Co 


REC TION. cas hed 
HELYETIC, ſomething that has a relation to the St 


Helleni/ts to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who read 
the Greek Bible in their ſynagogue. 5 


called 
or inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, who were ancient 
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The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, . 


conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make ſo many particu- 
lar commonwealths, See CANTON, 1 bs | 
By the laws, and cuſtoms of the Helvetic body, all differences 
between the ſeveral ſtates and republics are to be decided 
within themſelves, without the intervention of any foreign 


EL VI DIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Helvidius, a diſciple of Auxentius the. Arian, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle was, that Mary the mother of 
Jeſus did not continue a virgin; but had other children by 

g h. . , . .* 
Ih eli biin are called by the Greeks, Antidicomarianites, 
See ANTIDICOMARIANITE, | 3 

HEMEROBAPTIS TS, a ſect among the antient Jews, thus 
called from their waſhing and bathing every day, in all ſea- 

ce BAPTISM, | | 

Tides, who mentions this as the fourth hereſy among 
the Jews, obſerves, that in other points they had much the 
ſame opinions as the Scribes and Phariſees ; only they denied 
the reſurrection of the dead, in common with the Sadduces, 
and retained a few other impieties of theſe laſt. $5 | 
D' Herbelot ſpeaks of them as a ſect ſtill ſubſiſting : — The 
diſciples of St. John Baptiſt, ſays he, who in the firſt ages 
of the church were called Hemerabapti/ts, have conſtituted a 
ſect, or rather a religion apart, under the name of Mendai 
Tahia. Theſe people, whom our travellers call Chriſtians of 
St, John Baptiſt, by reaſon their baptiſm is very different from 
ours, have been confounded with the Sabzans, from whom, 
however, they are very different, See SAB A NS, i 

HEMERODROMI *, among the ancients, were centinels, 
or guards, appointed for the ſecurity, and preſervation of 
cities, and other places. See GUARD. f 

* 'The word is Greek, nusgdeu@r, compounded of ñᷣ , 
day, and geog., courſe, running about, Ofc. 1 
They went out of the city every morning, as ſoon as the 
gates were opened, and kept all Fay patrolling round the 
place; ſometimes making excurſions further into the country, 
to ſee that there were no enemies lying in wait to ſurpriſe 
them, vj. | 

HEMERODROMT, were alſo a ſort of courſers among the an- 

cients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered their 
packets, or diſpatches to a freſh man, who run his day; and 
ſo on, to the end of the journey. See CouxiE R. 
The Greeks had of theſe ſort of couriers, which they learnt 
from the Perſians, the inventors thereof, as appears from 
Herodotus, —Auguſtus had the fame : at leaſt, he eſtabliſhed 
couriers, who, if they did not. relieve each other from day to 
day, yet did it from ſpace to ſpace, and that ſpace was not 
great. are 


HEMI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms.— | 


It ſignifies the ſame with ſemi or demi, viz. half; 'being an 
S of nuove, hemiſys, which ſignifies the, fame. 

See SxMI, and DRM * *' EE | 
The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable of the word fprve, 
in the compoſition of words; and after their example we 
have done ſo too, in moſt of the compounds borrowed from 
them. „AA 


HEMICRANIA, MuK PAULA, in medicine, a ſpecies of 


cephalalgia, or head-ach; wherein only one hemiſphere, or | 


half. or'a part of the head is affected. See CEPHALALGIA, 
an. Httap-acn, ; | : 


WMICYCLE *, Hemicyciivit, x ſemicircle; See SE. 


'MICIRCLE, | as ce” | 
* The word is compounded, of nave, dinidius, half, and 
xuxx Y, circle. * 1 


Neuicverè, is particularly applied in architecture, to vaults 
in the cradle form; and arches, or ſweeps of vaults, conſtitu- 
ting a perfect ſemicircle. See VAULT. gan 1 x þ 
Io conſtruct an arch of hewn ſtone, © they divide, the hemi- 
cle into ſo many vouſſoirs; taking care to make them an 
uneven number, that there be no joint in the middle, where 
the key-ſtone ſhould be. See KEV. e , . 
Hruicve lin was alſo a part of the orcheſtra. in the ancient 
theatre. — Scaliger, however, obſerves, it Was n ſtand Q 
part of the orcheſtra ; being only uſed in dramatic piepes, 
where ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be atrived from ſea, as 
in Plautus's Rudens, © NOTE IRS 
The ancients had alſo a fort of ſun- dial; called hemzcyclium. 
It was a"concave ſemicircle, the upper end or cuſp where- 
of looked to the north. See DI. 
There was a ſtyle or gnomon, iſſuing from the middle of 
the hemicycle, whereof that point correſponding to the centre 
of the hemicycle, repreſented the centre of the earth: and its 
ſhadow projected on the concavity of the Bemicycle which 
repreſented the ſpace between one tropic and ahother, he ſun's 
declination, the day of the month, hour of the day, Se. 
HEMINA * a veſſel ed of a meaſure among the ancient 
Romans, containing half the ſextary. See MEagure, 
OTYLA, and Ack TABU[lulnn 
The word is formed of the Greek, jpucus, h 


», 


| The bemina, called alſo ela and acetabilum ; contained eight | 
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ounces of liquor; and was the 12th part of the congius. Sce 
Cono1vs, 2 . 
Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on the Roma 
hemina } particularly Meſſ. Arnaud, and Pelletier. 
S. Benedict preſcribes the hemina, as the portion or quantity 
of wine, to be allowed the religious of his order at each meal, 
F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubject, ſhews, that this 
hemina is a meaſure, peculiar to the Benedictines; as well as 
the pound of bread allowed the ſame religious, which only 
conſiſted of fifteen ounces, F. Lancelot has a diflertation to 
prove that the hemina of wine, preſcribed by S. Benedict, 
only amounts to a demi-ſeptier of Paris meaſure: others 
make it two ſeptiers; and others three. e; 
HEMIOLIUS *, or HemioL1a, an ancient mathematical 
term, occuring chiefly in muſical writers. —It ſignifies the 
ratio of two things, whereof the one contains the. other 
once and an half; as 3: 2, or 15 : 10, otherwiſe called // 
quialterate, See RATIO, and SESQUIALTERATE. 

* 'The word: is compouuded of n uc us, half, and oa, Whole. 
Macrobius, on the Somnium. Scipionis, L. II. c. T. obleryes, 
that the concord, called in the ancient muſic diapente, and in 

the modern, a fifth, ariſes from this proportion. See Fix rx, 
HEMIOPE *, or HemioPrs, a muſical: inſtrument in uſe 
among the ancients, See Music. ect 

Ver The word is compounded of u, and o IH. hole. 

The hemiopus was a flute with only three ſmall holes. See 

FLUTE... 88 Ant | 
HEMIPLEGIA *, or HMI TEIA, in medicine, a palſy 

of one whole fide of the hody. See PALs Y, and PARA- 

LYSIS, 

The word is Greek, ywTAny1&, compounded of ,nyigvz, and 
+. @Angoo, I ſtrike, or ſeize. | | | 
HEMISPHERE *, HEemispHARIUM, in geometry, is one 

half of a globe, or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane 

paſſing through its centre, See SPHERE, — 

* hs: 1 is compounded of iᷣuicus, half, ogape, ſphere, or 

| globe. | N | 

If the diameter of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the 

two eyes ; and a right line drawn from the centre of the 

ſphere to the middle of that diſtance, be perpendicular to the 
line which joins'the eyes : the eyes making a rotation on the 
axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the whole he- 
miſphere,—If the diſtance of the eyes be either greater or 
lefler than the diameter of the ſphere ; in making ſuch rota- 
tion they will view reſpectively more or leſs than a hemiſphere. 

See VISION. | Ts Po CW 

The writers in optics demonſtrate, that a glaſs hemiſphere 
unites llel rays. at the diſtance, of a diameter, and one 
third of a diameter from the pole of the glaſs. See Lens, 
n, . 

The centre of gravity of a hemiſphere is five eighths of the 
radius diſtant from the vertex. See CRNT RE. | 
HEMISPHERE, in aftronomy, is particularly ufed for one half 

of the mundane ſphere. See WorLD, ASTRONOMY, Cc. 

The equator divides the ſphere into two equal parts, called 

the northern and ſbuthern hemiſpheres. dee E. QUATOR, 

The northern hemiſphere, is that half in whoſe vertex is the 
north pole, — Such is that repreſented by DP A, ( Tab. 
:  Aflronbmy, fig. 52.) terminated by the equator D A, and hay- 

ing the pole P in its zenith. See Pork, and NoR TH. 
The ſouthern hemiſphere, is that other half D'Q A, termina- 
ted by the equator D A ; and having the ſouth pole Qin its 

— A _ 
The horizon alſo divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, 
5 on and” Jer; "Ste Honrzon, © TT 
-— The upper hemiſphere is that alſo of the niundane ſphere 
H Z R, terminated by the horizon H_R, and having the ze- 

nith Z in its vertex: See ZEN. 

The lower hemiſphere,” is that other half, HN R, terminated 
by che Horizon H R, and having the hadir N in its vertex; 
HeMISPHERE; is alſo ufed for a map, or projection, of halt 
the terteſtrial globe, or half the celeſtlal There, on a plane; 


See MAP, and PRoOjJECTION.. 33 f a 
Alemiſpharer, are frequently called þlatipberes. See Pl A- 
NIS P HERE. 1 n 
HEMISPHER OIDAL, in geometry, ſbmething that ap- 

n figure of a hemiſphere; but is not Juftly ſo. 
Ide cacao opens when yellow and ripe; into two, large he- 
- © ſpheroids, three foot in diameter. Frezier, © © 1 
HEMISTICH =, in poetry; a half verſe, See VERSE. 
The word is compounded of yarovgs, half, and MG,, verſe. 
Such, e g. ate  Cernit Deus ommid Ude gd; 
odr, Metio trutiffimuF ibis, &c. 8 
It is diſputed; whether or ho the 'Þimifichs in the Aieid 


work's being unfiniſhed? 44. 
In Engliſh, Ae, the ebmmon and "Alexindtine verſes; re- 
obs reſt at the" end of each hemi/fich'* Common ver- 
ſes at the end of four ſyllables; and Alexandrine at the 
enil of ſix, See VERSE, Paus, Res » ALEXANDRINE, 
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Leonine verſes rime both at the end and at the hemiftich. 
See LEONINE, and RIM E. | 
HEMITONE, in the ancient muſic, was, what we now 


call an half note or tone. See NoTE, and To E. , 
HEMITRIT/ZEUS *, *HMITPITAIOS, in medicine, an irre- 
gular, intermiting fever, which returns twice oy day ; by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, which only re- 
turns once in the day, See FEVER. 8 ö 

* The word is compounded of j ue, half, and err. chird: 

Modern Latin authors expiets it by /amiterizana. 

HEMLOCK, Cicuta, a narcotic plant; of ſome uſe in phyſic, 
in that intention. See NARCOTIC. 
There is a plaiſter denominated from it in the college diſpen- 
fatory ; conliſting of the juice of the plant boiled up with 
gums, Ec. ; 
The common hemlock is a poiſon ; though not of the vio- 
lent ſort. We have inſtances of conſiderable quantities being 
taken without the leaſt diſorder. Pbilaſapb. Tranſact. Ne 231. 
See POISON. 
The cicuta ſo much celebrated among the ancients, was the 
juice of a ſpecies of this plant, called oenanthe aguatica. See 
CIcUTA. | 5 
HEMP, a plant of great uſe in the arts and manufactories; 
furniſhing thread, cloth, cordage, &c. See THREAD, Oc. 
Hemp, by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy to 
flax, linum; both in reſpe& of form, culture, and uſe. See 
FLAx. 
The plant is annual; that is, muſt be ſown afreſh every 
year, — It riſes quick, into a tall, ſlender ſort of ſhrub, 
whoſe ſtem however is hollow, and big enough to be charr'd, 
and thus uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder,—lts leaves 
ariſe by fives or fixes from the ſame pedicle, and are 2 little 
jagged ; yielding a ſtrong ſmell, which affects the head, 
Its flowers grow grape-wiſe, oppoſite to each other, in man- 
ner of a St. Andrew's croſs; each conſiſting of five yellowiſh 
ſtamina, incompaſſed with a like number of petala, purple 
without, and white within.—lts fruit, or ſeed, is ſmall and 
round, filled with a white folid pulp; and grows on the top 
of the ſtem ; having its pedicles diſtinct from thoſe of the 
flowers. —Laſtly, its bark is a tiſſue of fibres, joined toge- 
ther by a ſoft matter, which eaſily rots it. | 
Hemp is of two kinds; male, popularly called karl ; and fe- 
male, or fimble,—It is the male alone that produces ſeed, 
to perpetuate the kind : from the ſeed of the male ariſes both 
male and female. . 
It does not appear, that the ancients were 7297 with 
the uſe of * in reſpect of the thread it affords. Pliny, 
who ſpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hiſtory, Lib. XX. 
c. 23. ſays not a word of it; contenting himſelf with extol- 
ling the virtues of its ſtem, leaves and root, In effect, what 
ſome writers of the Roman antiquities remark, viz, that the 
hemp neceſſary for the uſe of war, was all ſtored up in two 
cities of the weſtern empire, viz. at Ravenna and Vienne, 
under the direction of two procurators, called procuratores 
linificii ; muſt be underſtood of flax, 

The ſeed is ſaid to have the faculty of abating venereal de- 

fires ; and its decoction in milk, is recommended againſt the 
jaundice, &c.—The leaves are held good againſt burns, and 

the juice thereof againſt deafneſs. The powder, or flower, 
mixed with any ordinary liquor, is ſaid to turn thoſe who 
drink thereof ſtupid. +0] 

The culture and management of , makes a conſiderable 

article in agriculture ; there being divers operations required 

therein, as pulling, watering, beating, ſwingling, &c. 

The plant is ſown in May, in a warm, ſandy, rich ſoil; 

and is itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy weeds on any ground, — 

About Lammas they begin to gather it ; the light, or female, 

being firſt ripe, The marks of its maturity, are its leaves 

turning yellow, and the ſtalks white, 4 

The way of gathering, is to 74 it up by the roots; after 
Which they bind it up in handfuls or bundles: the male they 
let ſtand eight or ten days in the air, that the ſeed may dry 
and ripen; after which they cut off the heads, and beat or 
thraſh them to get out ſeed. — They alſo beat the 

female, to get out a thick fetid ſort of duſt, contained 
therein. 

This done, Yroceed to water or rate it, by laying it 
five or romp ray qua or other ſtagnant water, —— 
bark. A ſtream, or running water, would do the buſineſs 
much better, but that it infects the water, and gives it a qua- 
lity very pernicious to the health ; for which reaſon it is for- 
bid to rate it in waters uſed for domeſtic purpoſes. 

When rotted, and taken out again, they dry it 3 then brake 
or beat out the dry bun, or hex, which is the woody part of 
the ſtem, from the rind or bark which covers it, by cruſhing 
it in a toothed or nicked inftrument called a brake, beginning 
with the root end, 


HE P 


The next thing is to beat the bemp; which ; 

on a block, or {A a trough, with 1 — _ el 
till it feel ſufficiently foft and pliable.—It temaim welle, 
be heckled, or paſſed through divers toothed inſtrum now tg 
unlike the wool-dreſſers comb, of different fineneſ . * "ay 
ſeparating the ſhorter tow from it, the reſt is fit 3322 
wove, Cc. for thread, cloth, cordage, or the lik ſpun, 
- SPINNING, CoRDAGE, RorE, &c, e. der 
8 2 5 7 9 80 88 the article CI cur. 

*, in geometry, a re whi 

ven ſides, and as many angles. See r 10 ele. 
GON, e ur. 


„The word is Greek, sy hανενινν , co 1 
i eleven, and hi, ang e. PE of re, 
ENDECAGON, in fortification, is taken for 
by eleven baſtions, See BasT10N. ba oy defend 
F „ ENAEKAETAAagoy 
in Gree atin poe a verſe of el a 
VERSE. OM © 0! cioven ſyllables. & 
* The word is Greek, compounded of iy | 
8 Aa3n, 3 of ovxAauBare, | — and ng. 
pphic, and Phaleucic verſes, are hende 
caſyllabic, e. g. 2 ah lala, or bende- 
Sap. Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dire, 
Phal. Paſſer mortuus eſt mea puellæ. 
HENOTICUM *, in church hiſtory, a famous edicqt of 
emperor Zeno, in the fifth century, intended to *. 


and reunite the Eutychians with the i 
e ty 8 Catholics. dee EUry. 
The word i ireni We 
. i * „ drerixer, q. d. irenic, reconciliatiye; of 
t was procured of the emperor, by means of Acc; f 
arch of Conſtantinople, c alkftance of rays * 
Peter Moggus. NN 
The ſting of this edict lies here, that it does not admit the 
council of Chalcedon, like the other three, but rather ſce 
to charge it with errors,—lIt is in form of a letter aire 
ſed by Zeno to the biſhops, prieſts, monks, and people of 
Egypt and Lybia. It was oppoſed by the Catholics, ang 
condemned in form by pope Felix III. ; 
HEPAR, in anatomy, the liver. See the article Livzz 
HEePAs Uterinum, the ſame with placenta. See PLacexra, 
HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, ſomething that re- 
lates to the liver; by the Greeks called dag, hear, See 
Lives. | : 
R 2 See 2 ArToks. 
EPATIC Duc, is a v more uſuall 2 
See PoRus Bilarius. | a nds 
HEPATIC Flux. See the article Flux. 
HEPATIC Plexus. See the article PLExUs Hepaticus, 
HEPATIC Vein, is that otherwiſe, called bafilica, See Bazt- 
LICA, | 
HereATi-CysTic Dus, See CysT-Heparic Dus. 
HEPATITES, liver ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a fort of fone, 
thus denominated from its liver-colour, See SToxs, 
HEPATITIS, "HIIATITIS, in medicine, an inflammation of 
the liver, with an abſceſs, or impoſthume thereof, See Ix- 
3 ö 
epatitis a near reſemblance to the pleuriſy 
that its ſymptoms are leſs intenſe, See PLevuisy, "7 
It uſually either kills the patient, or diſcuſſes, or ſuppurates 
r „or degenerates into a ſcirrhus. 5 
HEPATOSCO PIA“, the art of divining, or 10e de 
0 


, the gevi- 
liver beg 


future, or hidden things, by inſpecting the en 
Sce DIvINATION, 13 | 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, » 
tive of ae, liver, and @xomwe, I confider ; 
a part principally regarded. 1810 
The Romans called it extiſpicina. See ExTISPEX. 
HEPTACHORD*®, in the ancient = Heptachord verſes, 


were thoſe ſung or played on ſeven chords; that is, in ſeven 
different notes, or tones; and probably on an inſtrument with 


ſeven ſtrings. | wy 
®* The word is compounded of 7% , ſeptem, and xo, 
chord, ſtring. S | 4M 
HEPTAGON *, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of ſer 
ſides, and ſeven angles. * np - 4c 
Ws "4 is compounded of r, /eftem, ſeven, and yr la, 
angle. | | | 
If the ſides be all equal, it is called a regular heptagon. ee 
RERGCULAR. 8 
HEPTAGON, in fortification, a place ſtrengthened with ſeren 
baſtions for its defence, See BASTION, Ii 
HEPTAGONAL Numbers, are a fort of polygonal num- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the co 
arithmetical progreſſion is five, See Pol v Nut 
One -peiperty chers, of theſ is, that if 
e „among o 0 e n | 
they be multiplied by 40, and 9 added to. the product, * 
ſum is a ſquare number. See NUMBER. __ _ . 
HEPTAME RIS literally fignifies a ſeventh. part 3 beine 
formed of the Greek ra, ſeven, and Hife, Pe 1 


portion. ; KG a 83 The 
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The word is uſed by M. Sauyeur, in his Principles of Acou- | 


ics, for the ſeventh part of a meris; and in his ſyſtem, for 


Ihe forty third part of the octave. See OcTAvE... 
HEPTAM 


ing compounded of ima, ſeven, and jap, day. | 
It is chiefly * as 8 _ of certain books, containing the 

acti even days. 
ö of . de Valois, ſiſter to Francis L 
of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious piece, 
in the manner of Boccace's Decameron. | 


HEPTARCHY®, a government compoſed of ſeven perſons : 


or a country governed by ſeven perſons, or divided into ſeven 
kingdoms. See GOVERNMENT, , _ | 2 : 
* [he word is compounded of the Greek «7a, ſeven, and aygyn. 
imperium, command, rule. | 
The Saxon Heptarchy included all the ſouthern as we I as nor- 
rts of England, which were cantoned out into ſeven 
ow Ein doms, viz. thoſe of Kent, the South-Saxons, Weſt- 
3 E -Saxors, Northumberland, the Eaſt-Angles, and 
Mer 22 The _—_— was formed by degrees, from the 
TIL when the firſt kingdom of Kent was erccted ; and 
year 457» 4 in 80g, when king Egbert re-united them into 
N and made the heptarchy into a monarchy, See Mo- 


N ARCH. 


HEPTATEUCH *, in matters of literature, a volume; or 


ing of ſeven books. | 
8. 2 compoſed of ta ſeven, and 7wy@, I do, I 
erk; whence ux O, a work, book ; and $Heamtvx©,, 
Herradench, a work ot ſeven parts; or ſeven dilic;ent works 
joined in one volume. * 


Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven books of the | 


Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges : that is, the five books of 
Moſes called the pentateuch, and the two following ones, 
which are uſually joined therewith, dee PENTATEUCH, 


HEPHTHEMIMERIS *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 


a ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable ; that is, 
of ſeven half feet. See VERSE, Foor, Sc, 
* 'The word is Greek, *EpIngpegns compoled of tn, ieven, 
nous, half, and pegs, part. 
Such are moſt of the verſes in Anacreon. 
Emo | 45% % | Ave | Jas, 
Gee | ods x {400 & eu, &c. 
And that of Ariſtophanes in his Plutus, _ 
Emo pudTet Xotegte - 
They are alſo called trimetri catalectici. 


HePHTHEMIMERIS, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a cæ- 


ſura after the third foot, that is, on the ſeventh half foot. 
| ASURA, 56 Logs 4g. e 
rp a rule, that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in. itſelf, 
muſt be made long, on account of the czſura, or to make it 
an hephthemimeris : as in that verſe of Virgil; 
Et furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus, | 
It may be added, that the cæſura is not to be on the fifth foot, 


as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for an example, 


Ille latus diveum molli fultus Hpacintho. 


This is not a hephthemimeris cſura, but a henneamimeris, 


For example, he maintained that by thoſe words of S. John, 
all things were made by him, is not to be underſtood the uni- 
verſe, and all that is good therein; The univerſe, Which he 
calls æon, was not made by the word, but was made before 
him. And to ſuppert this conſtruction, he added to thoſe 
words of S. John, without him nothing was made, thoſe other 
words, of things in the world, * 957 0h 

He diſtinguiſhed two kinds of worlds ; the one divine, the 
other corruptible'; and reſtrained the word aur, all things, 


to this laſt, He held, that the Word did not create the world 


immediately, and of himſelf, but only gave occaſion to the 
demiurgos to do it. | e ads nt FD” 
The Heracleonites, after the example of their maſter, annulled 
all the ancient prophecies ; holding, that S. John was really 


the voice that proclaitned and pointed out the Meffiah, but that | 
the prophecies were only empty ſounds, and ſignified nothing. 


They held themſelves ſuperior in point of knowledge to the 


apoſtles; and on that footing dared to advance the molt extra- 


Yagant paradoxes, on pretence of explaining ſcripture in a ſub- 
lime, elevated manner. They were ſo fond of theſe miſtic 
interpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler that way him- 
lelf, was obliged to reproach HeraCleon with his abuſing; ſcrip- 
ture by that means. See PROPHECY, ALLEGORY; Gr. 
HERACLIDD, in antiquity, the deſcendants of Hercules, 
whom the Greeks called *Heaxans, Heracle. 
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The Heraclide were expelled from Peloponneſus, by. Euriſtheus 


king of Mycenz, after the death of Hercules. | 
Return of the HER ACLIDZ into Peloponneſus, is a celebrated 
2 in the ancient chronology. | . | 


The time of this return is differently, affipned.; by reaſon au- 


thors miſtake the divers attempts which they made to return, 
for the return itſelf The firſt attempt was twenty years be- 
fore the taking of Troy: the ſecond was 100 years later, or 
80 years after the taking of Troy. This laſt is ſuppoſed to 
have ſucceeded ; at leaſt, according to Petavius, who mentions 
only theſe two, Rat. Temp. P. I. L. I. c. 12. and Dory. 
Temp. L. IX. and c. 30. os col _ 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts ; and fixes the firſt 50 
Rue later than Petavius, viz. 30 years after the taking of 
Troy. He fays nothing of the ſecond, which was unfortu- 
nate like the ert; but 2 the third in the ſame year with 
Petavius. Rn | 

As it occaſioned a world of changes and revolutions in the 
affairs of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate or people but 
were turned upſide-down thereby, the return of the Heraclide 
is the epocha of the beginning of profane hiſtory : all the time 
that preceded it is reputed fabulous. Accordingly, Ephorus, 
Cumanus, Caliſthenes, and Theopompus, only begin their 


.: hiſtories from hence. See Epoch, Time, Se. 
ERALD *, an officer of arms, anciently in great repute, and 


poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable functions, rights, and privile- 
ges. See AR Ms, and ARMOURY. | 

*The word Herald, according to Du Cange, comes from the 

Saxon Nene, or German beer, army, and ald, ſervant; 


becauſe chiefly ſerving in the army. Others will have the two 
words ſignify champion of thr army ; in alluſion to their office 
of denouncing war, proclaiming peace, &c.— Du Cange adds 
that they were called. clarigarii, as well as heralds, Borel 
derives the word from the Latin herus, maſter, 9. 4 one com- 
ing from his maſter. Others from herhaut, 7. d, high lord: 
others from Herold, which is the ſame with dominus weteranus : 
and others, laſtly, from Heer, maſter, or army, and 5d, 9. d. 


dound to his lord, or the army. 


he origin of heralds is very ancient. — Stentor is repreſent- 
ed by Homer as herald of the Greeks, who had a voice louder 
than fiſty men together. The Greeks called them xypuxes, and 
eipnoguvaAaites, and the Romans, feciales, See FECIAILEs. 
The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to decide 


whether a war were juft or unjuſt ; and to prevent its coming 


to open hoſtilities, till all means had been attempted for deci- 
ding the difference in a pacific way. See COLLEGE. 
Heralds, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denomina- 
ted dukes at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes ; as 
kings at arms, to 1 See KING ot arms. 

In England we have fix heralds, viz. 1%. Richmond, 20. Lan- 

Ta; 39. Chefter, 4. Vindſor, 5%. Somerſet, 69, Dr. 
o which may be added a ſeventh, or Brunſwick herald, erect- 


ed by king George I.—Their office is to wait at court, to at- 


tend public ſolemnities, proclaim war and peace, look to the 
regulation of the bearings of arms, ſearch pedigrees, Fc. 


They were formerly created and chriſtned by the king, wha 


ſlowly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, gave them 
their hera/4's'name, Now it is done by the earl-marſhal.— 
They could not arrive at the dignity of herald, without hav- 
ing been ſeven years pourſuivant : nor could they quit the 
function of herald, but to be made king at arms. See PouR- 


' 8UIVANT,--&c, 


of the 


Their principal employment was to compoſe, or make out 


coats of arms, genealogies, and titles of nobility, - They were 
the 1 of military exploits, and the confervators 
onours of war. They had a right to take away the 


arms of ſuch as for cowardice, treaſon, &7. deferved to be de- 


graded. They had a commiſſion to examine, and correct the 
vices and diſorders of the nobles, and to exclude them from 


| Juſts, turnaments, &:, To them belonged the correcting of 


a rr 
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all uſurpations and abuſes relating to crowns, coronets, casks, 
creſts, ſupporters, c. They took cognizance of all differen- 
ces among the nobles, with reſpect to their bearings, the an- 


tiquity of their families, precedencies, &:, They went into 


the countries to ſearch into the grounds and pretenſions of no- 
bility ; and had a right to open all libraries, and to command 
all the ancient charters and inſtruments in the archives to be 
ſhewn them, They had admiſfon into all foreign courts, 
where they were commiſſioned to proclaim war and peace; 


and their perſons were held ſacred, as thoſe of . ambaſſadors. 
To them it belonged to make publication of juſts, and turna- 
ments ; to call the people to them; to ſignify the cartels; to 


mark the ground, liſt, or place of duel; to ſee fair play ob- 
ſerved ;-and to divide the fun between the two parties. 


In 
the army, they advertiſed the cavaliets and captains of the By 
of battle, and'afhſted therein before the ſtandard ; retiring, af- 
ter the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, there to ob- 


ſerve who'bthaved beſt, and to give a faithful report thereof 
to the king. They numbered the dead, relieved the enſigns, 
re-demanded priſoflers, ſummdoned places to ſurrender, and in 
capitulations walked before the 8 of the place, to ſe- 
cure arid warrant his perſon: © ey were the principal arbi- 
trators of the diſtribution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, = 
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The modern heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call heralds, have 


| loft a good yeal of the diſtinction and offices of the ancient 


ones. What relates to the making out arms, the rectifying 
of abuſes therein, Ic. is chiefly committed to the kings at 
Arms. | | | | 
And in the army, drums and trumpets have ſucceeded to the 
function of heralds, being ſent by the generals on the ſame 
errands; and on that account enjoying the ſame rights and 
privileges. Their perſons are under the protection of the law 
of nations, when they bear the marks of their office publick- 


Io 1. e. the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his 


rum ; in the ſame mariner as the herald his coat. | 

The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four purſui- 
vants, are. a college, or corporation; erected into ſuch by 
charter of Richard III. who granted them divers privileges, 
as to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, and all troubleſome offices. 
See COLLEGE of Arms. 2 

Clarencieux, and Norroy king at arms, are alſo called pro- 
vincial heralds, See CLARENCIEUX, Cc. A 

HERALDRY, the art of armoury, and blazoning; or the 
knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the 
laws, and regulation thereof. See ARMs, ARMOURY, 
Brazon, Sc. | 


Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the marſhal- 


ling of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies 
at coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, funerals, nup- 
tials, c. See HERALD. | 
HERB *, a name common to all plants, whoſe ſtalks or ſtems 
die away every year, after their ſeed is become ripe, See 
LANT, | | 
*The word is formed of the Latin Berba; which ſome derive 
from arwvum, field: others from the Greek gepery, paſcere, to 
feed ; of geen, pabulum, Of the Greek pherbe, the Latins 
formed ferba ; and of ferba, herba ; after the manner of the 
Spaniards, who always change the 7 at the beginning of a 
word into 5. See F, and H. | | 
There are ſome herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem : and 
others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral years. See 
RoorT, and STEM. | 
Of the former, thoſe which come to maturity the firſt year, 
and after they have caſt their ſeed, die away, are called annu- 
als : ſuch are wheat, rye, &c, See ANNUALS, 
Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, or 
even the third year, and then periſh, are called b;/annuals : 
ſuch are the garden angelica, and ſome others, 
Herbs whoſe root does not periſh after they have ſhed their 


ſeed, are called perennials : ſuch are mint, fennel, c. See | © 


PERENNIAL. 7 90 | 
Of theſe ſome keep their leaves all the year round, and are 
called ever-greens ; as the aſarabacca, yellow violet, Sc. See 
EVvER-GREEN. | 


The reſt loſe their leaves, and continue bare part of the year; 


as fern, colts-foot, &c. "= 

Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 4:tchen or ſallet-herbs, and 

medicinal herbs. e 7557 
Sallet-HERBS p JALLET, 
Aalen kran, $See the articles f Sturrg. 


„ 200 BERL... 1 1 ores | 
The ancient hermits lived altogether on herbage. See HeR- 
MIT. . | | | | A 81 

What makes the focus difference .in the goodneſs of but- 

ters and cheeſes, is the difference of herbage. See BuTTER, 


_ HERBAGE, in law, ſignifies the green paſture, or fruits of the | . 


earth, provided by nature for the bite or food of cattle, See 
PASTURE, Ce. | | | | 


HERBAGE is alſo uſed for a liberty which 2 man hath to feed | 
his cattle in another man's ground; as, in the foreſt. 


HERBAL, a book which treats. of plants; or deſcribes the 2010 


figure, genus, ſpecics, properties, virtues, Oc. of herbs, trees, | 
ſeeds, plants, Sc. See PLANT. | -1 


f 


Such are Gerard's Herbal, Parkinſon's Herbal, &c, | | . 
HERBAL, is alſo uſed for a ſet or collection of ſpecimens off 


the ſeveral kinds of plants, dried and preſerved in the leaves 
4 S is oa VHS Fits | 
In the Phileſophical Tran ſactians, we have a method deſcribed | 
for preſerving ſpecimens for ſuch an herbal.— The flowers, 
leaves, Sc. gathered perfectly ripe, and in their true colours, 
are to be ſpread on brown paper, with the parts all diſ- 
played as diſtinctly as may be. If the ſtem, or body of the 
flower, &c. be thick, one half to be pared-away to make it 
lie flat. Over them is to be ſpread another brown paper; 


and aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh paper to dry. Laſtly, 


paper book, 
HERBALIS 


orf military rewards. They publiſhed vidories ; and gave no- of gum dragen, to make them ſtick; and la 
tifications thereof to foreign courts. They convened the 
| eſtates of the kingdom, aſſiſted at royal marriages, and fre- 
"quently made the firſt demand; officiated at ſolemn feaſts, &c. || - 


where they will lie faſt, and alwa 
, or HerBokisT, a perſon kno 
the ſame with botaniſt. See BOTANIST, 

HERBE, in the academies, a reward, or ſome 
2 horſe that has worked well in the manage 


C. . 
HERBENGER, or HARBIN GER. See Hams 
HERCULES, EN TONAZIN, 


conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere, 


LATION. | | 
The ftars in the conſtellation hercules, in Ptolemy's 


y them in 
ys look "a 
Wing in plantz 3 


good ſtuff piven 
See Hog, 


0 INGER 
in aſtronomy, : 


One of the 
Congsre Lo 


are 29; in Tycho's, 28; in the Britannick ca 


catalogue, 


The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof * 
ſollows. | | | * 
8 | Longitude] Lati 
Names and Situations of g = 3 5 | Fam. 5 
In the extream of the preceeding foot © | 28 8 8 
Another following this, and contiguous 28 — 18 8 1 2 ) 
. r 9 41 32157 13 30 60 
In the preceeding thigqm 3 49 2] 15 56 
. 353591 60 
. | 4 41 24160 38 
That preceeding the ulna- © 19.81 "344 6 
4 23 20 9ſ5 15 421.% 
' ag 88 5 23 7 21130 1432 6 
North, in the calf of the preceeding leg 3 58 25 N 4 
YA 10 | 
In the preced. ulna ; according to Bay- |21 18 33137 
1 35 [er in the hand [21 28 4 . 4 
Another contig. to this to the ſouth, 22 24 34137 306 
1 „„ nnen; 
In the 8 ſouth. calf of leg 7 20 50163 50 9 ! 
North. of the preceeding in the club 24 50 5132 11 76 
Another contiguous to this WY. 25 8 11321039 5 
in 23 135692243 6 
In the preceeding arm | 24 51 32140 212 3 
In the club, the middle of the preced. 28 27 13128 10 49] 8 
20 
Againſt the preceeding knee 9 56 46065 51 29] , 
KA 19.57 11154 15 48 5 
| 22 . [29,43 17154 10 22 5 
1 20 30 5162 5; 4 5 
North. of the ſubſequent, in the club — 27 12 275 13 4% 
2 | ele 
RE FR. . 3 © [pit 18 $2 35157 53 zo 5 
In the preced. ſhoulder, near the arm- 26 45 10/42 44 55 3 
South, of the preceding, in the club 1 1 $ 32/77 92305 
Middle of the ſubſequent, in the club m | 29 53.3863 245] 5 
South. in the middle of the ny 7 61652 19 9 
1222 © , 225 ſctchigh tt 2 
WT ; 24 53 261 4138 6 
| | 11 13 55 P 0 01g 
e 414155 58fE8 5346 
North, in the middle of preceed. thigh m 18 513953 11 37 7 
Preceding in the extremity of the club 3 30 30/0 12 9% 
108 185 2 416 4 1630 6 
m 28 46 42145 35 140 5 
In the preceding ſide 27 85163 714 4 


(* 
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lick over the back ſides with a bruſh dipped in a diffolution || “227: 
4 e . Say PONDS | * Laſt of three in the thim þ 


« 


| 
| 
| 


- * South, of the ſubſequent in the ebb F 
HERBAGE, a collective name, comprehending all | kinds of | © | 555 40 
| | 'In the top of the preceeding thigh m 
Middle in the extremity of the club 
Subſequent in the extremity of the club 
r Ane eee e ee 


1 : { 


That between the ſhoulders 


In the lowing houlder | 198 

Subſequent in the crown of the head 
| Foremoſt of three in the thigh 
and the whole to be put between two iron plates, ſcrewed |. - T e "YO. 
tight together, and thus baked in an oven: for two hours. | 


hen taken out, waſh them over with a mixture of brandy || That following the hind "ſhoulder 


80 [againſt the buttocks | 


5 


, 7 


a 
0 21 42 
In the neck 


That in dle following ſide 


Alore ſouth. in the following buttock © 


2 in the crown of the head 
e 


In the riſe of the following thigh . | 
In the head '4 


Middle on dhe following thigh Fn 
Subſequent ſouth; agalifſt the belly 20 


2 463537 65 4]| 6 
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of military rewards, They publiſhed viAories ; and gave no- ö . of gum dragen, to make them ſtick; and lay them in t, | 
tifications thereof to foreign courts. They convened the || paper book, where they will lie faſt, and always look fre * 
e eſtates of the kingdom, aſſiſted at royal marriages, and fre- HERBALIST, or HER BORIS, a perſon knowing in plant, 
quently made the firſt demand; officiated at ſolemn feaſts, c. the ſame with botanift, See BoTANIsT. z 
The modern heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call heralds, have | HERBE, in the academies, a reward, or ſome good ſtuff 
loft a good yeal, of the diſtinction and offices of the ancient | to horſe that has worked well in the manage, See 
ones. What relates to the making out arms, the reCtifying &c, | 
of abuſes therein, &c. is chiefly committed to the kings at | HERBENGER, or HarBinGeR, See HARBINOER 
1 | HERCULES, EN TONAZIN, in aſtronomy, one of the 


And in the army, drums and trumpets have ſucceeded to the conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere, See Consre, 


giyen 
Hoxse, 


| 


gay 
ny 


function of heralds, being ſent by the generals on the ſame |  LATI1on, L 

errands; and on that account enjoying the ſame rights and The ſtars in the conſtellation hercules, in Ptolemy's catalo b | 
| privileges. Their perſons are under the protection of the law are 29; in Tycho's, 28; in the Britannick catalogue gue, C 
| of nations, when they bear the marks of their office publick- The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are 35 A 

ly, i. e. the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his ſollows, | as 22 

drum; in the ſame manner as the Herald his coat. | g [Longitude] Latitude 

The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four purſui- Names and Situations of the Start. 8 „ „ „ North. 


vants, are a college, or corporation; erected into ſuch by PLAT | : : 

charter of Richard III. who granted them divers privileges, . 8 and al 7 58157 6 5 
as to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, and all troubleſome offices, enn... m 8 11 4 75 14 25 
See COLLEGE of Arms. | In che precteding thigh ä 2 13 30 
Clarencieux, and Norroy king at arms, are alſo called pro- Sigur. Arp. 1 : 3 69 67 13 


© 
v4 21UuBry 


* 7518 
„ 


e 


n * r» . * rn 9 2 


vincial heralds, See CLARENCIEUX, c. 5 5 
HERALDRY, the art of armoury, and blazoning ; or the ; 4 41 2460 38 3316 
knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the That preceeding the ulna 19 8 16137 35 34 
laws, and regulation thereof, See ArRMs, ARMOURY, 2a 23 20 925 15 42 ** = 
BLAzox, &c. | | 11 8 23 72130 1432/6 = 
Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the marſhal- North, in — calf of the preceeding leg 3 58 25 64 20 1; 4 = 
ling of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies In the preced. ulna ; according to Bay- 21 18 337 1, Z = 
at coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, funerals, nup- | | [er in the hand |21 28 9) 26 10 j 2 
tials, &c, See HERALD, Another contig. to this to. the ſouth. 22 24 34137 3606 72 
HERB *, a name common to all plants, whoſe ſtalks or ſtems 20 23 23143 640 | 
5 away every year, after their ſeed is become ripe. See In the preceeding ſouth, calf of leg 7 20 50 ſb; 50 9 : | 
LANT. | 15 Sek” 
*The word is formed of the Latin h-rba ; which ſome derive North. of the preceeding in the club 24 59 513211 75 ; _ 
from arvum, field : others from the Greek gepBeiy, faſtere, to Another contiguous to this | 25 8 1632 10 396 Þ = 
feed ; of gen, pabulum. Of the Greek pherbe, the Latins . 23 135692236 6 
formed ferba ; and of ferba, herba ; after the manner of the In the preceeding arm 24 51 32140 2 2 ; 
Spaniards, who always change the F/ at the beginning of a In the club, the middle of the preced. |28 27 13128 10 49 ; . 
word into 5. See F, and H. | | ; 20 Te 
There are ſome herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem : and | Againſt the preceeding knee | 95646655129], 22 
| others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral years. See my — — 15 Y 10 15 5 
| RoorT, and STEM. | "9, 4 10 22] - 
wh 39 $1132 5341} G 
| Of the former, thoſe which come to maturity the firſt year, 3 12 2 | 
and after they have caſt their ſeed, die away, are called annu- FRO. e Fon ſubſequent, in the club n u; 
als : ſuch are wheat, rye, Sc. See ANNUALS, 2 [pit 18 52 35157 53 20 ; 
Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, or In the preced. ſhoulder, near the arm- 26 45 10142 44 55 ; 
even the third year, and then periſh, are called b;ſannuals : South. of the preceding, in the club 11 3327 92305 
| ſuch are the garden angelica, and ſome others. Middle of the ſubſequent, in the club m |29 533863 245 5 
Herbs whoſe root does not periſh after they have ſhed their South. in the middle of the preceeding | '7 6 16/62 19 46 ; 
ſeed, are called perennials : ſuch are mint, fennel, Sc. See 30 | - 3/ {thigh { 1 6 ol 
ERENNIAL, | | | "4 53 2051 413% 6 
Of theſe ſome keep their leaves all the year round, and are | 2 211 ſi 50 3 9 42 - 
called ever-greens 3 as the afarabacca, yellow violet, Sc. See] North, in the middle of preceed. thigh m 18 51 39Þ3 1137], 
EVER-GREEN. | ; | Preceding in the extremity of the club | 3 30 300 12 9 ; 
The reſt loſe their leaves, and continue bare part of the year; 1 | | o 
as fern, colts- foot, Qc. a | 2 41664 1639] 6 
Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into Kitchen or ſallet-herbs, and | ; m |23 40 42Þ5 3 + 5 
medicinal herbs. | | Tn the preceding fide 75 3 
Sallet-HERBS ; SALLET, 19 * 1 455 103 
| TY Medicinal Hzans, See the articles ; "Bat | South, Aenne in the club 1 412 556% 4 3% 6 
| HERBAGE, a collective name, comprehending all kinds of nas a Cagainſt the buttocks | 2 46 357 45 4 6 
herbs. e HERB. id ; In the top of the preceeding thigh m4 122 2 97 3 
The ancient hermits lived altogether on herbage. See HE R-] Riddle in the extremity of the club | : 2 1 + 3 715 
MIT. | 3 fs 40; lbs: Þ 
What makes the principal difference in the goodneſs of but- | - Subſequent in the extremity of the club - | 5 42379 3? ? p 6 
ters and cheeſes, is the difference of herbage. See BuTTER Annen * 0 RoW 381 6 
&c | | ; 4 29.3435 27 5 6 
. | | | | | he | o 24 2 
HERBAGE, in law, ſignifies the green paſture, or fruits of the | | | | | 220 18 - # 19 6 | 
earth, provided by nature for. the bite or food of cattle, See | - | | 0 55 3051 4833] 5 
PASTURE, Cc. | : | | > Thee } | * 2 44 5614047 85 
HERBAGE is alſo uſed for a liberty which a man hath to feed | - A N * n ö 4 
his cattle in another man's ground ; as, in the foreſt, : 422 17:39Þ7 25 36 5 6 
HERBAL, a book which treats. of plants; or deſcribes the | --- | | rt, Bo P3445 5% 
9 a : LIP 5 15 10149 46 55% 5 
figure, genus, ſpecies, properties, virtues, Oc. of herbs, trees, In the neck 4 28 5614741 76 
ſeeds, plants, Sc. See PLANT. | | | | | 74652732 6|6 


f 


Such are. Gerard's Herbal, Parkinſon's Herbal, &c. u 


HERBAL, is alſo uſed for a ſet or collection of ſpecimens! of | 2 4 143 57 40153 1715] 3 
the ſeveral kinds of plants, dried and wed e leaves In, by Lo following ſide TEEN [2 2 33155 56 10] 6 
of 3 DOK: 2 Preceding ia the coun of p head 94257 26 4215 6 
In the Philsſophical Tranſactions, we have a method deſcribed | In the if. of the following thigh 4 27 56567 7 38 s . 
for preſerving ſpecimens for ſuch an Herbal. — The flowers, | | $18 4/47 1 Ak. 
leaves, &c, 1 perfectly ripe, and in their true colours, 60 Rn bz u 0 7 
are to be ſpread on brown paper, with the parts all diſ- | In the head 255 * 24 2147 4413; 
played as diſtinctly as may be. If the ſtem, or body of the | In the following ſhoulder | _ 1142413685 55 zo 4 = 
flower, Sc. be thick, one half to be pared away to make it | Subſequent in the crown of the head- 7 41 1369 35 333 = 
lie flat. Over them is to be ſpread another brown paper; Foremoſt of three in the thigh I 933 15155 59 7 = 


and the whole to be put between two iron plates, ſcrewed |. N 65 wo inthe e,, | 825 
tight together, and thus baked in an oven for. two hours. | Middle on the following thigh $33 - - 31 53 
hen taken out, waſh them over with a mixture of brandy || That following the ' hind ſhoulder 110 + 28 32 12 
_ aqua 8 _—_ mu xg? waa paper to dry. Laſtly, | Subſequent and ſouth, agaiillt the belly 613 <2 5's 62 

ick over the back tides with a bruſh dipped in a diffolution || . 1414810 39 10 
| | hk 5 | | Laſt of three in the thihl gn $5 e 
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Names and Situations of the Start, : 
604m | 
In the hind arm 


.f 32 52149 20 18 
Precedent of three in the hind foot ; 


G nude 


16 30171 14 16 
Middle in the following foot 13 13 40% 48 31 
In the following tibia 1 15 32 10 ſö9 18 24 
That in the following arm 20 55 31 Fr 12 413 4 
75 £0. | A 7 
Laſt of three in the ſoot 20 23 36 71 49 4916 
In the calf of the following leg 22 43 29153 28 19] 6 
In the following knee (arm 24 5,52 [60 43 57] 3 
Middle in the carpus of the following - . 124.49 20152 44 2713. 4 
' Precedent and ſouth, in the branch [25 42 % 19 26] 5 
v6 | 
North. in the carpus n 5 57 53 40 3414 
Sor ba of 9705 middle ones in the 26 7 34 45 4 * 45 
| | * I[dranch 26 23 4844 19 16 6 


f e 27 37 39145 42 6 
Precedent of two oyer the carpu. , [28 14,26 [54 144 


85 
Inform. under the ſubſeq. in the carpus 28 21 20/49 33 56 


oo own 


© Subſeq. and ſouth. of three in the carpus 28 20 1052 13 2614 5 
| | 12828 29 58/43 30 48 | 
Laſt of the middle ones in the branch 28 29 54144 17 94 5 
Laſt over the carpus 419 5 164 50 30 6 
v 0 * 
: 5 2 21 15145 19 5676 7 | 
That in the hind hand nt 963 $415 & 59152 13 1345 6 
Small one over it 3 13. 35153 12 306 7 
. Subſequent in the branch 3 25 3045 658] 4 
Inform. behind the branch over the ea- | 13 46 35|45 17 5 5 
[gle's tail | 


HERCULFUS Morbus, in medicine, the epilepſy ; thus cal- 
led from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty of cure. 
See EPILEPSY. + | ſp 
HERD, among hunters, a company, or aſſemblage, of black 
or fallow beaſts ; in contradiſtinction to flock, See FLOCK. 
A herd of deer from ſuch à foreſt. — The deer begin to 
herd in the month of December. See Game, HunTiNG, 
Se. | | 

In the hunting language, there are various terms . uſed for 
companies of the divers kinds of game.—We fay a herd, of 
' harts or bucks; a bevy of roes; a rout of wolves z a richeſs 
of martens, &c, See HUNTING. * | GRE 
HERDEWICH-*, HeRrDegwic, or HERDEwYCH, in our 
ancient law-books, a grange, or place for cattle and huſ- 
_-Aandry.... See. KIRANGR, NE... * 
Et unam herdewycham apud Hetbeotum in peco, &c. Mon. 


Angl. 

HEREBODE *, the king's edict, anciently iſſued to com- 

mand his ſubjects into the fiel. | 

* The — is formed of the Saxon Pepe, army, and bode, 

meſſenger. | 

HEREDITAMENTS, in law, are ſuch things immoye- 
able, as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs, by way of 
inheritance z or which, not being otherwiſe bequeathed, do 


naturally and of courſe deſcend to him who. is next heir of | 


blood; and fall not to the exccutor or adminiſtrator, as chat- 
tels do, See HEIR, HEIR-Loux, Cc. 

Hereditaments is a word of a large extent, and much uſed in 
conveyances : for by the grant of hereditaments, iſles, ſeigni- 
ories, manors, houſes, and lands of all forts, charters, rents, 
ſervices, adyowſons, conveyances, and whatever may be in- 
herited, will paſs, | | 
HEREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family, or 


belonging thereto by right of ſucceſſion, from heir to heir. | 


See HE IR. 


Of monarchies, ſome are hereditary, others elective: of he- 
reditary monarchies, ſome only deſcend to the heirs male, as 
in France; others to the next of blood, whether male or fe- 
male, as in England, Spain, r. See Monarcur, and 
ELECT1vEe. | | | ey 

The dominions of the emperor are diſtinguiſhed into here- 
_ &itary, which are thoſe he derives from his anceſtors by right 


of blood and inheritance ; and thoſe he enjoys in quality of | 


emperor, by virtue of his election. See EMPEROR, c. 
HentpiTary is alſo a plied to offices, and honours annexed 

to certain families. — The offices of lord great chamberlain, 
and earl marſhal, are her editary, in the families of the How- 
| ards, and Lindſeys. See MARSHAL, and CHAMBERLAIN. 

It is of no very long date, that the dignities of duke, count, 
Sc. are hereditary. See Duxt, Count, S. 

he canon law has taken all poſſible precautions to prevent 
benefices from becoming hereditary. See BEN EFIC E. 


HExepiTARY is alſo applied figuratively to good or evil qua- 


lities, habitudes, 9c, capable of being tranſmitted, by blood, 
from father to ſon, „ * | | | 


The gout, kings-evil, madneſs, c. are hereditary diſeaſes, 85 


i. e. are tranſmitted” from the parents in the ſtamen, or firſt 


rudiments of the foetus. And ſuch, an is the origin |. 


of numerous other chronic diſeaſes. See DISEASE, Ce. 
He REDITARY Right, denotes a right, or privilege, in virtue 
whereof a perſon ſucceeds to the effects of his anceſtors, 


The Nonjurors, &c. hold hereditary right to be a divine | 


right; i. e. of God's own Appointment, and n in- 
C 


Vor. I. NF LXXVII. F< 


F 
: 


N 


diſpenſible, or, as they call it, indefeizable, They ſtickle for 
the obligation of hereditary rigbt, in favour of the deſcen- 
dants of king James II. See JacoBiTes, &c. 


HERESIARCH *, Arch-Heretic ; the founder or inventer 


of a hereſy; or the chief and ring-leader of a ſect of heretics. 
See HERETIC, | 'F- 1 
The word is Greek, «/gzaae; us, compounded of dige, be- 
_ reſis, hereſy, and ag, princeps, prince, chief. 


Thus Arius, and Socinus, are called hereſiarchs; as being 


the founders'and patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians, See 
ARIANs, and SOCINIANS, 

Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt herefiarch under the new 
law. See Simonians. | 


HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtian faith, 
maintained with obſtinacy, and diſingenuity. See ERROR, 


and HETERODoxy, 
It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the character of 


Hereſy, not the error. — When a man is humble, and inge- 


nuous, ready and deſirous to receive further light and inſtruc- 
tion, gives every thing urged againſt him its due weight; he 
is not guilty of here. —Errare poſſum ; hæreticus 4% nolo, 
is a celebrated maxim of S. Auguſtin, 

Tertullian, in his treatiſe Of Preſcriptions, defines hereſy by 
choice; agreeably to the (etymology of the word. A heretic, 
in this ſenſe, is one who of his own choice, on his own bot- 


tom, inyents, propoſes, or even embraces, any new dogma, 


or article: of faith. | 
The word is formed of the Greek evptors, which, among. 


the ancients, had none of that odious ſignification attached to 


it. by eccleſiaſtical writers of later times. It only ſignified a 
peculiar opinion, dogma, or ſex. 


In this ſenſe, they ſaid, the hereſy of the Stoics, of the Pe- 


ripatetics, &c, meaning their ſect, their ſyſtem, Oc. 


ERESY is ſometimes alſo. uſed, by extenſion, for a propoſi- 
tion that is notoriouſly falſe, in ſome other ſcience, 

Thus, it is a hereſy in morals, to ſay that a man muſt be un- 
grateful, It is a hereſy in geometry, to ſay that two triangles, 
whoſe angles are ſimilar, are not proportional. | 


HERETIC, a perſon who maintains, or adheres to a hereſy, 


eſpecially, if convicted thereof, See HERESL. 

A real heretic, is properly he who maintains a falſe opinion, 
out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy, faction, or hypocriſy,—A he- 
retic makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity; by which he is diſtin- 
guiſhed from an infidel, Few, and idolater. See Ix FIDEL, Cc. 
A man does not become an heretic by doing a thing condemn- 
ed, or forbidden by the goſpel, and, of conſequence, repug- 
nant; to the Chriſtian faith; but by a ſtiff diſingenuous adhe- 
rence to an opinion oppoſite to ſome article of the Chriſtian 
faith, whether it regard ſpeculation or practice. 


The ſects of heretics who have diſturbed the church, are in- 


numerable, , See SECT, | 
The emperor Maximus, who uſurped the throne from Gra- 
tian, was the firſt that decreed the pains of death to heretics. 
By our own law, heretics were, anciently to be burnt, And 
there was a writ, De heretico camburendo, which lay for that 
purpoſe ; but it was taken away by Stat. Car. II. See Ha- 
RETICO, Cc. 5 


HERIOT. See the article HARITOr. 
HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with iron ſpikes, 


the points whereof are turned outward; ſupported in the mid- 
dle by a ſtake, wherein is a pivot on which jt turns; and 
ſerving as a barrier to block up a paſſage. | 
Heriſſons are frequently placed before gates; eſpecially the poſ- 
terns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages, which 
muſt of neceſſity be frequently opened and ſhut, 


HERITAGE. See the article Id HERITANCE. 
HERMAPHRODITE *, 'EPMASPOAITOS, a perſon who 
has both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male and fe- 


male, See SEx, &c, 

The word is formed of the Greek *Egyageod]©>, a compound 
of "Eewws, Mercury, and Apred\]n, Venus; g. d. a mixture of 
Mercury and Venus, i. e. of male and female. For, it is to 
be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was originally a proper name, ap- 

" plied by the heathen mythologiſts to a fabulous deity, whom 
ſome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphrodite, 
Venus; and who being deſperately in love with the nymph 
Salmaſis, obtained of the gods to have his body and hers 
united into one. Others ſay, that the god Hermaphroditus was 
conceived as a compoſition of Mercury and Venus, to exhibit 
the union between eloquence, or rather commerce, whereof 
Mercury was god; with pleaſure, whereof Venus was the pro- 
per deity. Laſtly, others think this junction intended to ſhew 
that Venus, pleaſure, was of both ſexes; as, in effect, the 
poet Calvus calls Venus a god. N 
. Pollentimque Deum Venerem. 
As alſo Virgil, ZZneid.. Lib. II. 
a4 Diſcedo ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 
22 | | 
M. Spon obſerves; Heſychius calls Venus Aphrodites : and 
Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is Herme- 
_ _ phroditus; and that in the iſland of Cyprus ſhe has a ſtatue, 


Wich repreſents her with a beard like a man. — The Greeks 


allo call ermaphrodites æ d po ſuyot, androgyni, g. d. men · wo- 
men. See AdDROGY US. * 
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Naturalifts diſtinguiſh four kinds of hermaphyodites : whereof 
the laſt are the perfect hermaphrodites, or thoſe who have the 


pudenda of both kinds; but theſe are rarely if ever found, It 
is affirmed, however, that there were two ſuch hermaphrodttes 


married to each other; and that each begot children upon the 


other. See various inſtanees bf hermapbrodites in a diſſertation 
of M. Loff hagen, in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 1704. p. 105. 
Bauhine, De Hermaphrod. Ludov. Bonaciol. Traci. de Part. 


Form, cap, 9. Aldrovand. de Monſtr. cap. 1. Paul. Zacch. | 


Quel. Med. Legal. T. I. L. vii. F. 8. 2 f 
Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on the ſubject; main- 
taining, that the ill conformation of the parts of generation, 
the teſticles being detained or concealed in men, and the cli- 
toris longer than ordinary in women, have been the ſole occa- 
ſion of the notion. To which may be added, ſteatomatous 
tumors of the labia pudendi, which have ſometimes paſſed 
for teſticles, See CLITORISs, Cc. ; 
Dr. Quincy thinks, that the frequent uſe of laſcivious frictions, 
and titillations, may contribute greatly to the extention of the 
clitocis; and make it paſs with the ignorant for a penis. 
This, he adds, was the caſe in the celebrated inſtance of the 
two nuns at Rome, who, after they had lived women for 
many years, became men. But on what grounds he aſſerts 
this we do not know. 


The extraordinary ſize of the clitoris, ſays Dr. Drake, and | 


its propendance, ſometimes, out of the body in infants, 
© makes the women miſtake ſuch children for that fort of 
* monſters called hermaphrodites. Of this kind, I had one 
© brought to me, the clitoris whereof hung out of the bod 
© ſo far, at about three years old, that it reſembled very mu 
© a penis; but it wanted a perforation : and inſtead of that, 


_ © juſt behind it, the urine iſſued at a hole, which was nothing 


« elſe but the corner of the rima ; the clitoris filling all the 
< reſt of the orifice : ſo that the parents miſtook it for a boy, 
© and as ſuch chriſtned it. But the neighbours called it an 
* hermaphrodite. Anthropol. p. 148. 7 
But we have an authentick account, in the hiſtory of the 
Reyal Academy of Sciences, of a real hermaphrodite ; which 
may put the point out of queſtion, —The perſon had all the 
external characters of a woman in the face, neck, breaſts 
bips, and pudendum ; and accordingly had been baptized in 
that quality, and named Margaret; but had withal the real 
characters of a man, and a very able one. The pudendum 
muliebre appeared very well, but was not above two fingers 
breadth deep; out of the middle of the rima, or aperture there- 
of, hung a pretty bulky penis, which in an erection came out 
eight inches. The penis was well formed, except that it had 
no prepuce, nor was accompanied with any apparent teſticles. 
The urine and feed came out at it as in men; and, what 
was very extraordinary, the menſes flowed through the ſame, 
and this very regularly once a month, 
"The perſon was brought ſick to the hoſpital of 8. James at 
Thoulouſe ; and the account was given by M. Veay, ſurgeon 
of the ſame hoſpital ; who adds, that having ſhewn the whole 
to ſeveral phyſicians, and the vicars general, they ordered the 
y to take the name and habit of a man; it being apparent 
that he could do the office of a man; but not that of a wo- 
man, 
The interpreters, and commentators on the civil law, hold, 
that an hermaphrodite who has choſe the male ſex, as that 
which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the office of a 
woman. And the French lawyers produce an arret of the 
parliament of Paris, whereby a young hermaphrodite was con- 
demned to be burnt on that very account, 
At Athens, and Rome, they looked on hermaphredites as 
ominous monſters, and precipitated them into the fea ; as we 
are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. 
S. de Rednetort relates, that at Surat there are abundance 
of hermaphrodites ; who, with womens clothes, wear mens 
turbans, to diſtinguiſh them, and let all the world know they 
have two ſexes. 
In 1376. Albert, biſhop of Bremen, and brother of the duke 
of Bruniwick, was accuſed by John de Ceſtervel, dean of his 
chapter, with being an hermapirodite : but he cleared him- 
ſelf. 
J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran divine, has an expreſs diſſer- 
fation, to prove that an hermaphrodite cannot be a prieſt : it 
was printed at Grypſwald in 1705. And Willenberg, ano- 
ther Lutheran of Dantzick, has wrote to prove them exclud- 
ed from all civil employments, like women. 


HERMAPHRODITE is alſo applied, metaphorically, to divers 


other things beſides the human ſpecies. 
The lateſt botaniſts and floriſts, make a diviſion of plants, 
which they call h-rmaphradites ; as having both the male and 
female parts of generation, viz. the ſtamina and piſtil in the 
ſame flower. See PLanT, FLOWER, GENERATION, 
PisTIL, Ec. | 

Divers of tlie inſe& arid reptile kind are alſo hermaphrodites ; 
particularly worms, ſnails, Cc. See InsECT, c. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an account 
of a very extraordinary kind of he 


radites, which not 
only have both ſexes, but do the office of both at the ſame 


büme. 2. Hock are earth-vorms 3 the round tailed wor 


HERMES, or HERMA, ms antiquaries, a ſort of ſquare, 


HEeRMETICAL Philoſophy, is that which undertak® 
and explain all the phznomena of nature, from 


Sec ALCALI, and 
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in the inteſtines of men and horſes.z land-ſnails, yy — 


freſh waters; and all the ſorts af leaches. And as all 4 
are reptiles, and without bones, M. Poupart concludes it . 
bable, that all other inſects, which have thoſe two charac,” 
are alſo hermaphrodites. © LN Ren 
The method of coupling, practiſed in this claſs of },, 
phrodites, may be illuſtrated in the inſtance of earth-wor . 
Vid. Ray's Hiſt. Inſet. p. 2. Theſe little ſerpents « 9 
two by two, into holes proper to receive them; where — 
diſpoſe their bodies in ſuch manner, as that the head of 1, 
one is turned to the tail of the other. Being thus Rretch., 
lengthwiſe, a little conical button, or papilla, is thruſt forth 
by each, and received into ati apefture of the other, 
Theſe animals, being male at one end of the body, and ft 
male at the other; and the body flexible withal ; M H 
berg does not think it impoſſible but that an earth- worm — 
couple with itſelf ; and be both the father and mother * 
young : an obſervation, which to ſome appears highly hs. 


vagant |! 


HERMATHENA *, *EPMAOHNH, in antiquity, a fle 


AA 2 N e both 3 one. 

e word is a com pound of Hermes, Me ; 

a Greek name of Minerva. * Klas, 
M. Spon gives divers figures of hermathene, in his R: Cu 
de I Antiquite, p. 98. They are a ſort of ſtatues raiſe an 
ſquare pedeſtals, er the manner of 3 only that the 
attributes of Minerva are added thereto. See Hzryss, 


HERMERACLES, in antiquity, a ftatue compounded of the 


5 of Mercury and Hercules. 
. Spon gives us a type of an hermeracles, Rech. Cyr 
P Antiq. p. 96. fig. 13. The name, he obſerves, —— 
to a divinity, repreſented after the manner of Herne, with 
the additional attributes of Hercules, viz. a lion's Skin, and 
a club.— This he aſcribes to the cuſtom among the Greeks, 
of placing the ſtatues of Mercury and Hercules in the 2c:- 
demy, and gymnaſia, as both the one and the other preſided 
over the exerciſes of the youth. 
or cubical figure of the god Mercury; uſually made of mar. 
ble, though ſometimes of braſs z without arms or legs; and 
e by the Greeks and Romans in their crof-ways, 

ius gives us the origin hereof, in his comment on the 
eighth book of the Aneid. Some ſhepherds, fays he, hay- 
ing one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks Herne:, 
aſleep, on a mountain z they cut off his hands: from which 
he, as well as the mountain where the action was done, be- 
came denominated Cyllenius, from ] AA, maimed : and 
thence, adds Servius, it is, that certain ſtatues without arms 
are denominated hermes's, or hermæ.— But this etymology of 
the epithet Cyllenius, contradits moſt of the other ancient 
authors, who derive it hence, that Mercury was born at 
N a city of Elis, or even on the mountain Cyllene, 
itſelf, which had been thus called before him. 
Suidas gives a moral explication of this cuſtom of making 
ſtatues of Mercury without arms. The hernes's, fays be, 
were ſtatues of ſtone placed at the veſtibles, or porches of the 
doors, and temples at Athens; for this reaſon, that as Mer- 
cury was held the god of ſpeech and of truth, ſquare and 
cubical ſtatues were peculiarly proper; having this in com- 
mon with truth, that on what fide ſoever they are viewed, 
they always appear the ſame. 
It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than any 
other place in bermes's : There were abundance of very fig- 
nal ones in divers parts of the city ; and they were one of 
the principal ornaments of the place. were allo placed 
in the high roads, and croſs-ways ; by reaſon Mercury, who 
was the courier of the gods, prefided over the highways : 
whence his ſurname of Trivius, from triviam, and that of 
amy from via. | | I 

rom Suidas's account aboye cited, it appears, that 

termini, uſed among us in the door-caſes, balconies, Sc. of 
our buildings, take their origin from theſe Athenian bermes 53 
and that it were more proper to call them hermetes than ber- 
mini; for that though the Roman termini were ſquare 24 
whereon a head was frequently placed, yet they Were ba of 
uſed as land-marks, and mere-ſtones, than as ornamens 
building. See TERM, 


HERMETIC, or HzxmETicAL Art, a name given to che. 


miſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus * the 
inventor thereof, or excelled therein. See CHYMISTRY- 
We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was m_— 
cient king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior to Florit 1 
Zoſimus Panopolita mentions him as having wrote . his 
things; and there are ſeveral pieces ſtill extant 

name, but all ſuppoſititious. See VOLUME: © folre 


chemical principles, falt, ſulphur, and mercury+ 
Losor hv; ſee alſo PkiNciFLE, Se. 1. 
A conſiderable augmentation was made to the - pA 
metical philoſophy, by the modern doctrine of alcali 
cb. Fe 
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Hua 5 74GAL Phyfic, or Medicine, is that ſyſtem or hypothe- 


ſis, in the art of healing, which explains the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
and the operations of medicines, on the principles of the ber- 
metical philoſophy ; and particularly on the ſyſtem of Alcali 
and Acid. See MgeDicing and CHYMISTRY. |, | 
HERMETICAL Seal, a manner of ſtopping or clofing glaſs 
veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that no- 
thing can exhale, or eſcape ; not even the moſt ſubtile ſpi- 
rits. | we ore; | 
is performed by heating the neck of the veſlel, in the 
_ of a lamp, till it be ready to melt; and then with a 


— 


pair of pinchers twiſting it cloſe together,— This they call | 


ing on | Hermes's ſeal. | ol 6 
Though there are ow ways of ſealing veſlels hermetically, 
viz, by ſtopping them with a plug, or ſtopple of glaſs, well 
luted into the neck of the veſſel.— Or, by turning another 
ovum philoſophicum upon that wherein the matter is con- | 

HNNIHARFOCRATES, or HERMAR POCRATES, in an- 
tiquity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compoſed of Mercury, | 
and Harpocrates, the god of ſilence. 8 i 
M. Spon gives us an hermharpocrates in his Rech. Cur. de 
P Antiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet, like | 
Mercury ; and laying his finger on his mouth, like Harpo- | 
crates. It is probable, they might mean by this combination, | 
that ſilence is ſometimes eloquent. * ro | 

HERMIANI, or HERMIATITZ, a fect of heretics, in the 
ſecond century ; thus called from their leader Hermias. — 
They are alſo denominated Seleuciani, See SELEUCIAN, 
One of their diſtinguiſhing tenets. was, that God is corpo- 
real. Another, that Jeſus Chriſt did not aſcend into heaven 
with his body, but left it in the ſun. . See ASCENSION. | 

HERMIT®, or ExEmiT, EREMITA, a devout perſon retired 
into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and contem- 
plation, and to diſencumber himſelf of the affairs of the 
world, See ANACHORET, 

The word is formed of the Greek, gen Or, eremus, wilderneſs, 
and, according to the etymology, ſhould rather be wrote ere- 
mit, the ſpirit being ſoft. 

A hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made the 
vows. See Monx, Vow, Oc. ; 
Paul, ſirnamed the hermit, Paulis Eremitanus, is uſually rec- 
koned the firft hermit ; though S. Jerom, at the beginning of 
the life of that faint, ſays, it is not known who was the 
firſt. — Some go back to S. John the Baptiſt, and others 
to Elias. x 

Others make S. Anthony the founder of the hermetical life : 
but others take him to have only rekindled and heightened 
the fervour thereof; and hold, that the diſciples of that faint 
owned S. Paul of Thebes for the firſt that practiſed it. — 
The perſecutions of Decius and Valerian are ſuppoſed to have 
been the occaſion. 29 

Several of the ancient hermits, as 8. Anthony, &c, though 
they lived in defarts ; had yet numbers of religious accom- 
panying them, See SOLITARY, 


There are alſo divers orders and congregations of religious, 


diſtinguiſhed by the title of hermits ; as hermits of S. Auguſtin; 
of S. John Baptiſt, of S. Jerom, of S. Paul, &c. 
HermirTs of St. Auguſtin, is a religious order, more frequently 
called Auguſtins, or Auſtin fryars, See AUGUSTIN, 
It is commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by that fa- 
ther, but without much ground. This is pretty certain, he 
laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about the year 388; 
and retired to his father's eſtate near Tagaſta, to lead a reli- 
gious life, with ſome companions : but it does not at all ap- 
pear, that this order has ſubſiſted ever ſince ; nor that the 
hermits of S. Auguſtin are deſcended, without interruption, 


from them, 


This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- | 


ander IV, in the middle of the thirteenth century; and was 
formed gradually by the union of divers congregations, which 
had no rule, or at leaf had not that of S. Auguſtin, Theſe 
congregations were that of John Bonites, the moſt ancient of 
all; that of the hermits of Tuſcany ; that of the Sack, or 
Bag; thoſe of Valleruta ; of S. Blaiſe ; of S. Benedict de 
onte Fabalo ; of the Tower of Palmes ; of Sancta Maria 
7 Murcetta; of S. James de Molinio, and de Loupſavo near 
ucca. | 
This coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as moſt hiſto- 
r1ans of the order contend ; all that pontiff did, was to unite 
ſome hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave the rule of 8. Au- 
guſtin: but theſe were a diftin& body from thoſe juſt men- 


tioned,—It was Alexander IV. that made the grand union; 


as appears from his bull, publiſhed in the Mare magnum of 
the Auguſtins, 

That pontiff undertook. this union from, the firſt year of his 
pontificate, wiz, the year 1254. It was the year 1256, ere 
the ſuperiors. of all the congregations could be got together. 
In the 8 chapter the union was effected: Lanfranc Sep- 
tala, a Milaneſe, was choſen general; and the order divided 
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Since that, other orders have been united to the hermits of 
8. Auguſtin ; as, the Poor Catholics, Cc. and the order now 
conſiſts of 42 provinces  _ 8 
After ſo many unions, the order began again to divide into 
ſeparate congregations, according to the relaxations, and re- 
formations that afterwards got footing.— Such are the Bare- 
| footed hermits of S. Auguſtin ; the congregation of Centorbi, 
or the Sicilian Reform; the congregation of the Colorites in 
. eee e ee 
There are alſo ſeveral congregations of nuns, under the ap- 
pellation of hermits of S. Auguſtin. | ee 
As alſo a Third order of hermits of S. Auguſtin. See TRHIRD 

Order. | 

HERMITsS of Brittini, was a congregation formed under pope 

Gregory IX. who gave them the rule of S. Auguſtin, _ 

Their firſt hermitage, or abode, was in a ſolitary place called 

Brittini, in the marquiſate of Ancona; whence their name. 

led a very auſtere life ; never eat any meat, and faſted 

K | | 

HERMITS of Camalduli. See the article CAMALDULIAN. 

HermirTs of S. Ferom. See the article JERON YMITES. ; 

HEeRrmiITs of S. Jobn Baptiſt, was a religious order in Navarre, 
whoſe ence! convent, or hermitage, was ſeven leagues from 
Pampelona, _. BP | | 
Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obe- 
dience of the biſhop of that city ; but the pope confirmed them 
a religious order, approved their conſtitutions, and admitted 
them to make the vows. Their way of living was exceed- 
ing auſtere : they went bare-footed, wore no linnen, lay on 
boards, with a large ſtone for a pillow, and bore a large 
wooden eroſs on their breaſts, | 
Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent ; can- 
toned out into cells, in which they lived folitary, in the mid- 

dle of a wood, See LAURA. | 

HERMITS of S. Paul, the firſt hermit, is an order formed in 
the thirteenth century, by the union of two bodies of hermits 
in Hungary; viz; thoſe of S. James de Petach, and thoſe of 
Piſilia near Zante, | | | 258 
Upon their being incorporated, they choſe S. Paul the firſt 
hermit, for the common patron, and protector of their order ; 
and aſſumed his name. — They multiplied very conſiderably 
in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other provinces ; and 
came to have ſeventy monaſteries in Hungary alone : but the 

revolutions and wars in that kingdom reduced them again, 

HERNTLAGE, properly ſignifies a little hut, or habitation, in 

ſome deſart place, where a hermit dwells. 

HERMITAGE is alſo popularly attributed to any religious cell, 
built and endowed in a private and recluſe place ; and thus 
annexed to ſome large abbey, of which the ſuperior was cal- 
led hermita. See SOLITARY, RECLUSE, Sc. 

HERMODACTYTLS, in medicine, a drug uſed as a gentle 

purgative, &c, See PURGATIvE, _ | 

Naturaliſts are not agreed as to the origin of this drug. 
Some will have it the root, and others the fruit of a plant,— 
To reconcile them, one might probably allow two kinds of 
hermoa&yls ; the one a root, the other a fruit. 

The fruit is about the ſize of a little cheſſnut, in figure re- 
ſembling a heart; ruddy without, very white within; of 2 
light, fungous ſubſtance ; without fibres; eaſily broke, and 
reducible into a powder like flour, of a ſweetiſh taſte, but 
2 viſcid. It is brought to us dried from Egypt and 

yria; oy | ; 

Authors differ as to the plant which bears it. In the common 
opinion it paſſes for a ſort of colchicum : others take it for 
a tuberous iris. ME, HD: 

Herinodattyls ate chiefly uſed to purge pituitous humours of 
the brain and joints, They are ſo efficacious in ſcouring the 
mucilaginous glands, and preſerving them from the lodgments 
of gritty matters, which occaſion the gout and arthritic com- 
plaints ; that they are denominated, by ſome writers, anima 
articulorum.— They alfo promote ſweat. 

HERMOGENIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Hermogenes; who lived towards the cloſe of 

the ſecond century, Ste Heresy. | 
Hermegenes eſtabliſhed matter as his firſt principle; and made 

idea the mother of all the elements, See IDs a, &c, 
The Hermogenians were divided into ſeveral branches, under 
their reſpective chieftains, viz. Hermiani, Selrucians, Mate- 
riarii, &e. See HERMIANI, SELEUCIANS, Oc. 
Some will have the manichees to have ſprung from the Her- 
mogenians, See MAN ICHERS. 

HERNIA *, in medicine, a deſcent of the inteſtines, or omen- 
tum, out of theif natural place: or, rather, the tumor 
formed by that deſcent 3 popularly called a rupture; Sce 
RuPTURE; 
© * The word ie Latin; hergia, and originally Gignifies the ſame 

with tumor ſtroti; called alſo, ramex. Priſcian obſetves; thar 
tte ancient Marſ gave the appellation herie to rocks: whence, 

| ſome will have beraia's thus called propter diritiem, on account 

of their hardneſs. Scaliger chuſes rather to-derive the word 
from the Greek, ier 


3 ramus, branch. 


into four provinces, vis. thoſe, of France, Germany, Spain, 


and Italy, 


When. the peritoneum happens to be broken, or extraordinarily 
dilated ; the viſcera, and particularly the caul and ſmall guts, 
| | | ate 


fa 

i- 
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* 
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A defcent of the inteſtines into the ſcrotum, which is the moſt 
uſual kind of rupture, is called enterecele. Set ENTERO0- 


Fock. 


1217 eee, 
HERO *, in the antient theology and mythology, a great and 


HeRo of a Poem, or Romance, is the principal perſonage, or he 


H E R 


are apt to fall out of their place, and to form theſe ſort of tu- | 


* 


* 


mors, called hernia's. * 

They happen moſt uſually in the inguen or groin, the ſcto- 
tum and navel ; tho' ſometimes in other places; as above or 
below the navel ; in the fide, far above the inguen, in the up- 
per part of the thigh, near the ſpine, &:c, 3 
Hernia's are occaſioned by blows, violent concuſſions, over- 
ſtretching in vomiting, hard labour, or wind ; from which 
laſt cauſe it is, that they are fo frequent in children, and fo 
eaſily helped by timely cure: in adults they are generally in- 
curable, From hernias frequently ariſe the iliac paſſion, and | 
ſometimes inflammations, and even gangreens of the inteſ- 
tines, | | 
Hernia's are variouſly denominated, both according to the 
parts diſplaced, and to thoſe whereon they fall. 


+ 


If, inſtead of the inteſtines, the qmentum be fallen; it is tal- ] 
CTIA GH | 


led {er 5173 See EPIPLOOCELE." 
A deſcen 


OMPHALOCELE. i „ 
If they fall through the perforation of the obliquus deſcen- 
dens into the groin, it is called bubonocele, ot inguinalis. See 
BuBoNOCELE., | | 
There are alſo # ſpurious fort of hernia's, or tumors of the 
teſtes, &c. occaſioned, not by the deſcent of any of the ſolid 
arts, but by a coagmentation of ſome of the fluids. 

hen the teſticles are ſwelled, and diſtended with 2a watry 
humour, it is called an hydrocele, or hernia_ agua. See 
HyDROCELE. | | 


When with wind, pneumatocele, or hernia ventoſa. See 


PN EUMATOC ETI. . 
When the tumour is owing to a mole, or excreſcence of 
fleſh, is is called ſarcocele, or hernia carnaſa. See SAR- 


When to a dilatation of the veſſels, in manner of a varix, cir- 
cocele, or hernia varicoſa. See VARIX, &c. 

A kind of prominent tumor in the throat, is frequently cal- 
led bronchocele, or hernia gutturalis, See BRONCHOCELE, 
Some late authors alſo ſpeak of Þ2ynia*s, or deſcents of the 
bladder into the ſcrotum ; but theſe are rare. M. Mery con- 
cludes, that they never arife from mere accident ; but When 
they do happen, it muft be the eſſect of an original ill con- 
formation. — His reaſon is, that the bladder of urine is too 
big to paſs through the annuli or rings which the inteſtines 


paſs through; beſide that it is faſtned too ſtrongly on all fides | 


to admit of a deſcent. 


M. Petit, however, is of a different ſentiment ; and main- | 


tains, that hernia's of the bladder may be produced after the 


ordinary manner of others. See the Memeires de P Acad. an, 8 
, 


illuſtrious perſon, of mortal nature; though, by the populace, 
ſuppoſed to partake of immortality ; and, after his death, pla- 
ced by them in the number of the gods. See Gop, 

* The word is formed of the Latin, her9e, and that of the Greek, 
nog. ſemi-deus, demi- god. S. Auguſtin, De Civit. Dei, Lib. X. 
obſerves, that it is highly probable, ſome one of -Juno's ſons 
was originally called by this name ; that goddeſs being called 
in Greek, ien: Or, it may be, that great Men were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by this appellation, in alluſion to the opinion of the antients, 
that virtuous perſons, after their deaths, inhabit the wide ex- 
panſe of the air, which is 1 555 province. Iſiodore inclines 
to think, that Here's were thus called guaſi aeroes, aerei, per- 
ſons of ſuperior merit, and worthy of heaven... Plato derives 
the word from the Greek eg, love, as intimating the hero's to 
have ariſen from the copulation of a god with a mortal woman; 
or of à goddeſs with a man'— Others derive the name from the 


Greek, gigs, dicere, to ſpeak. ; the heroes being Perſons who 
by their eloquence led the people at their pleaſure: Others, 


laſtly, derive it from the Greek, zen, terra, earth; the 


heroes. on their principle, being the 4% errefres, or gods of 


the earth. 


Here's were, properly, perſons partly of divine, and partly of | 


human extraction; being begot between a deity and a mor- 
tal: as Achilles, who was the ſon of the goddeſs Thetis, by 


Pelcus ; and Hercules, who was the ſon of Jupiter by Alc- 


mena, 


A hera, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a demi- | 
god e accordingly, Lucian defines a hero to be a medium be- 


tween god and man; or rather, a compolition of both. 


Hz Ro, is alſo uſed in a more extenſive. ſenſe, for a great, il- 
luſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage; particularly, in reſpect | 


of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other military virtues, 


Fi. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a great man and 
a hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and enterpriſing; 
and the former. more prudent, thoughtful,” and reſerved : — | 


In this ſenſe we properly fay, Alexander was a hero, Julius 
Cæſar a great man. NT | 


who has the top part therein. See Epic, ROMANCE, &c, 


A ent of both, is called entero-epiplooſile. See EnTero- 
- EPIPLOOCELE, | | eim 
If the inteſtines fall on the navel, it is called omphalzcele, | See 


The he## of the Jliad, is Achilles; of the Oayſſet, Ul 
of the Aneid, Eneas; of Taſſe's Feruſalem, Godf; 

Bulloign of Milton's [var Loft, Adam ; though ll. 
Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton's here ; in re 1 
he gets the better of Adam, and drives him out of manu 3 
The character of Achilles, is the inexorable wrath of a — N 
ty, valiant, unjuſt, revengeful prince: that of Ulyſſes, ig 2 
wiſe and prudent diſſimulation of a couragious king, 8 
conſtancy nothing could ſhake : that of Eneas, I i : 
rang gentleneſs, good-nature, and humanity ; Cuſt 4 
ike the others, with an inyincible courage. See CAR ACry 
Many of the critics: find fault with the hero of the Eneid.. 


yſſes; 


He is too ſenſible and delicate; and wants of the fire, firm. 


ness, and uncontrolable ſpirit, remarkable in the 

Tliad,—Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the 
Virtues of the middle claſs of mankind : they do not 
command enough for a hero, who is to be the inſtru 


hero of the 
'Yods, are the 
ſtrike and 
ment gf 
As fitter 
an empire. 


ſuch notable exploĩts.— S. Evremond looks on ZEneas 
to have been the founder of a religious order, than of 


Fi. Boſſu Uefends Virgibs Hyro, or at leaſt Virgil, with admi- 


rable addreſs.— Eneas's character, he obſerves, was not tobe 


formed on the model, either of Achilles, or-Ulyſles ; ng; , 


de of the ſume kind with them; as the fable, the deſen af 
the Æneid, was very different from thoſe of the Vlad and 
Oadyſſee. See FABUE, ACTION, Ce. 

What Virgil had in view, was to make the Romans receine 


| - a new kind of government; and a new.maſter: this maſter 


then, muſt have all the qualities requiſite for the founder ,c? 
ſtate, and all the — are make a pritics:belored. 71" 
violence" of Achilles was of conſequence precluded; ſo waz 
the diſſimulation of Ulyſſes; that being a quality which renders 
2 man' ſuſpected, not beloved. | 290 | 

Virgil was reſtrained in his choice; his hero was to he of the 
genius of Auguſtus ; the poet was in the condition of a pain- 
ter, who is obliged to accommodate a piece of hiſtory to the 
model of a face that is given him. The characters of Ho- 


mer's two heroes, ag being directly oppoſite to his deſign, he 


has thrown upon Turnus and Mezentius, who are the coun- 


. terparts to his hero, atk f 

It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be neceſſarily re. 
quired, that the hero of an epic poem be a and virtuous 
man = F. Boſſu maintains the negative: een a hero in 


10 morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame diſtinction is to be 


In effect, both reaſon, the nature of the poem, which is to be 


- 


made, as between moral, and poetical goodneſs :— Hence, az 
the manners of Achilles, and Mezentius, are poetically as 
good as thoſe of Ulyſſes, and Aneas ; ſo thoſe two cruel and 
unjuſt Men are as regular poetical Herdes, as theſe two juſt 
wiſe, and good men. See Manners. 

Ariftotle, indeed, repreſents the Heroic virtue, 2s a virtue 
more than human; and; of conſequence,” heres, as divine 
perſons, whom the excellenty of their nature raiſes above 
our claſs; but this he ſays in his books of _ in his 
Poetics he ſpeaks another language. The prime Perſon of 
a poem, whom we call the hero, he obſerves, muſt neither be 
good nor bad, but between both: He muſt not either be ſu- 
perior to the generality of mankind by his virtue and juſtice ; 
nor inferior to them by his crimes and wickedneſs. The 
moral, and epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotle's princi- 
ples, have nothing in common with each other: the one 
muſt be raiſed above mankind'; and the other muſt not be on a 


level with the moſt perfect of men. 
a. fable, the practice of Homer, and the rules of Ariſtotle and 


Horace agree, that ſo far is it from being neceſſary that tbe 


hero of an epopea be a perfect, faultleſs man; that it is not 
neceſſary he be an honeſt man, and that it is no ways re- 
ular to make him as perfidious as Ixion; as unnatural 28 
ledea; or as brutal as Achilles. See MANNERS. _ 
It is another ſubje& of controverſy among "the critics, whe- 
ther the cataſtrophe, or coneluſion of the action, 15 neceſſa- 
rily to leave the hers happy, and at eaſe; or whether it be 
allowable to leave him unhappy ? 1 | 
The general practice of the heroic poets ſtands for the r- 
mative : We have ſcarce one example of a here who 1 over 
come and remains unhappy 3 excepting Adam in Milton, 
In tragedy, the caſe is different: unhappy cataſtrophes, ac" 
cording to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy ones; and ere 
always much better received among the ancients. Indeed, 
one reaſon may be, that in the popular ſtates of 2 
monarchs being odious, nothing pleaſed them better that 3 
ſee the misfortunes of kings: and even among us, whete has 
conſideration does not hold, yet the unhappy concluſion ; 
its advantage.— The tragic ſcene is the throne of the alt 


ons; and terror and pity are there to rule in a peculfar man- 


ner: Now thoſe Paſſions ariſe the moſt naturally ow 72 
happy events; and the audienoe, quitting Ln hee i * 
the misfortunes where with. it was cloſed, preſerve. — "wi 
cern much longer, and ſeel more forcible effeds from © | 

if their tears had been wiped away, and their fil mM 


in the ſatisfaction of a mote happy peripetia. oi 2 | 


cs 
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intended ſo much to purge the paſſions, as to remove ill ba- 
bitudes.— But it is true withal, that the epopea does not ex- 
clude all unhappy concluſtons: The nature of epic fable is 


ſuch as admits equilly of good and bad perſons for the prime 


parts; the unhappy adventure of a lamb unjuſtly devoured by 
2 wolf, is a ſubje& every way as ifiſtructive, and as regular, 


as the generoſity of a lion, who lets himſelf be diſarmed of | 


his rage by the innocence of the ſame lamb, 


It is true, if the poet propoſed his hero as a pattern of f 
fection for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him would |. 


ſuit very ill with the deſign : but this was doubtleſs the far- 
theſt thing* from the intentions of the great maſters of the 
pea abovementioned.— The only reaſon, perhaps, that can 


be given for the uniform practice of the poets in this reſpect, 
is, that an epic poem, containing an action of much more 
extent than that of a tragic poem, the reader would not be 
ſo well fatisfied, if, after ſo many labours and difficulties as | 
the hero is brought to ſtruggle withal, he ſhould not, at laſt, 


be brought off; but periſh miſerably. There is ſomething, 


no doubt, great and good in the hero, which, in the courſe] 


of the poem, makes us concerned for bim; ſo that, after ſo 


long an acquaintance, we cannot leave him miſerable, with- | 
out ſome anxiety ; which it is not the buſineſs of the poet | 


to raiſe, See Eric Poem. 


HEROIC, ſomething belonging to 4 hero; or Hagine: See 


HERO. 


Thus we fay, heroic actions, heroic virtue, heroic ſtyle, heroic 


verſe, heroic poet, beroic age, &c, 


' Heroic Age, is that age, or 11 of the world, wherein the 


© heroes, or thoſe called by the poets the children of the gods, 
are. ſuppoſed to have lived, See AGE. | 
The heroic age coincides with the fabulous age. See FaBu- 
LOUS. | | | | 
HE ROI Poem, is that which -undertakes to deſcribe ſome ex- 
traordinary action or enterprize, See POEM. + 
Homer, Virgi, Statius, Lucan, Taſſo, and Milton, have com- 
- poſed heroic poems, See IL IAD, ENEID, Cc. 
Fi this ſenſe, heroic poem col. 
Epic. 3 
Heroic Poetry, See the article Epic Poetry. 


„ 


HE ROI Perſe, is that wherein heroic poems are uſually: com- 


ſed; or, it is that proper for ſuch poems. See.V erg; / 
Fo the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are peculiarly de- 
© nominated heroic verſes, as being alone uſed by Homer, Vir- 
gil, &c. See HEXAMETER, _ 5 


Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables, were formerly called | 


. 


beroic verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only verſe Proper for he- 


roic poetry; but the later writers uſe verſes: o 
See ALEXA Mb. | | | 
HEROIN, HEROIN A, or HERols, a woman, that has the 


qualities, and virtues of a here; or, that has done ſome he- gi 


roic/ action, See HERO, : un i No og 7 ori 
HERODIANS, a ſect among the Jews, at the time of Je- 


ſus Chriſt; mentioned by S. Matthew xxii; 16. and 8. Mark | 


„ "oy . AA | 
The critics, and commentators on the New Teſtament, are 
very much divided with regard to the Herodians. E 

S8. Jerom, in his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, takes the 

name to have been given to ſuch as owned Herad for the 

Meſſiah: And Terullian and S. Epiphanlus are of the ſame 

ſentiment.— But the ſame Jerom, in his comment on S. Mat- 


— 


thew, treats the ſame opinion as ridiculous; and maintains, 


that the Phariſees, gave this appellation; by way of deriſion, 


to Herod's ſoldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans: agree- 


. ably to which, the Syriac intexpreters render the word by the 
domeſtics of Herod, i. e. his courtie s. 
M. Simon, in his Wege the ad chapter oß Matthew, ad- 


incides with an epic poem. See 


ten ſyllables. 


HER 


pigo; and in Enyliſh; a fetter, or ring-worm. See Sen- 
2100. Fo 1 N | 
HzrPpEs Exedens, is of a more corroſive kind; the puſtules 
are ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate the 
parts they riſe on. $2.95 ; ws 
HERRING, See the articles Fisn, and FisR ERV. 
. There are divers names given to herrings, according to the 
different manners wherein they are ordered, as, 
19. Sea-/licks, being ſuch as are catched all the fiſhing ſeaſon, 
and are but once packed. A barrel of theſe holds ſix or 
eight hundred; eight barrels to the tun, by law: A hundred 
of herrings, is to be a hundred and twenty; a laſt, ten thou- 
ſand ; and they commonly. reckon fourteen barrels to the laſt. 
r F. 
There are others repacked on ſhore, called repacked ber- 
rings Seventeen "barrels of ſea-ſticks, make from twelve to 
fourteen of repacked ones, | 
The manner of repacking them, is to take the herrings, waſh 
them out in their own pickle, and lay them orderly in a freſh 
barrel. Theſe have no ſalt put to them, but are cloſe pack- 
ed, and headed up by a ſworn cooper, with pickle, when the 
barrel is half full; the pickle is brine, fo ſtrong as that the 
herring will ſwim in it. 8 
29, Summers, are ſuch as the Dutch chafers, or divers, catch 
from June to the 15th of July.—Theſe are fold away in 
ſea - ſticks, to be ſpent preſently, in regard of their fatneſs ; 
for that they will not endure repacking ; they go one with 
another, full and ſhotten; but the repacked herrings are 
ſorted, the full Herring: by themſelves. 
39. The fſhitten and fick herrings by themſelves ; the barrel 
whereof is to be marked diſtinctly. 
4. Crux berrings, which are ſuch as are caught after the 
14th of September.—Theſe are cured with ſalt upon falt, and 
are 3 ſorted out, all full herrings, and uſed in the re- 
packing. nen 1 
59. Corved berrings, ſerve to make red herrings, being ſuch 
as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas, from the end of Auguſt 
to the middle of October; provided they can be carried aſhore 
within a week, more or leſs, after their taking. Theſe ate 
never gipped, but rowed in ſalt, for the better preſerving of 
them, till they can be brought aſhore; and ſuch as are kept 
to make red herrings, are waſhed in great vats in freſh water 
32 they are hanged up in herring-hangs, or red-herring 
uſes. | 
As for the manner F ſalting herrings, The nets being haled 
on board, the fiſhes are taken out, and put into the war- 
backs, which ſtand on one fide of the veſſels —When all the 
nets are thus unloaded, one. fills the gippers baskets.— The 
an cut their throats, take out their guts, and fling out 
the full herrings into one basket, and the ſhotten into ano- 
ther: — One man takes the full basket when they are gipt, 
and carries them to the rower - back, wherein there is ſalt.— 
One boy rows and ſtirs them about in the ſalt; another takes 
them thus rowed, and carries them in baskets to the packers. 
Four men pack the herrings into one barrel, and lay them, 
one by one, ſtraight and even; and another man, when the 
barrel is full, takes it from the packer.—It is let ſtand a day 
or more open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and diſſolve 
to pickle ; after which they are filled up, and the barrel head- 
ed. The pickle to be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a herring ; 
- otherwiſe the fiſh decay in it. | | ; 
ples Fave big ng See the article Herring FIiEER T. 
Herrings are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way of 
cataplaſms, to the feet, in fevers; as being ſuppoſed to draw 
the febrile: matter downwards, © Though, it is more probable, 
this effect ſhould' be owing” to the falt uſed in the pickle. 


| vances a more probable opinion. The name Firrodian, he 


| imagines to have: heen given to ſuch as adhered to Herod's 
party and intereſt, and were ſor preſerving the government 


m his family ; about Which were great diviſions amorg the 
** ews, ; * 3 3 R aer 5 : merry tet un fuD 


F. Hardoyjn, will have the Herodians and Sadduces to have 
S614 9213 Net 


. been. the ſame thing. See 8AnUleces. & 
HERPES *, "EPO, in, medicine; a cutaneous heat, or in- 
glammation, attended with-a.robghneſs of the skin, and the 
eruption of a number of  little-puſtules-ſpreading;6very way. 
e e eee en 
e Word is, ed ot a ere," pa gradior 
oe, by reaſon the eruptions aa — von { 
„dere are divers kinds of this diſeaſe “ as. 
Milan HER PRS, is an aſſemblage of innumerable; little puſ- 
tules, under the cuticle, of the ſize of millet ſeeds: popu- 
larly called the Singles. See: SINGLns, A coils 
The herpes muliaris, according to Wiſeman, approaches very 
nearly to the nature of the pſora; and therefore to be :cured 
With mercurial 4 | an tics, Ce. See PSO A. att nant 
Simple Hx RPES, is à ſingle puſtule or two, riſing chiefly on the 
face, of a whitiſh ,or yellowiſh colour pointed, and with an 
inflamed baſe. — Theſe dry away of their -own accord, upon 
letting out the little drop of pus contained in them 
third ſpecies gf her 11 is What we otherwiſe call ſer- 


z 


» 


HzerrING Buſs,” a veſſel uſed in the herring fiſhery, Sec 
FisHERY, ENT? Th &d. 
Hekxrinc Cob, is a young herring. See Herring FrsHERV. 

HemRING Fiſhery. 9 the article Herring FisHERT. 
HxRIxNG Siber, a compoſition in money, formerly paid in 
lieu of a certain quantity of herrings for the , proviſion of a 


of an harrow ; beſet with iron ſpikes, See PoxT-cULLIce, 
...*The word _ is French, and literally ſignihes barrow; be- 
” ing formed of the Latin biypes, or iner; which © denote the 
I. Donor BR OIHGOSEITULLINS OR DP 20 
It is uſually c à rope faſtnied' td a moulinet;" to be 
in case of ſurprixe, r broken with 
_ "petard3"that the Berſe may fall, and fop up the paſſage of 
the gate; or other — 5 Ay ee 
The hett is other wi Gale A an '6r tataraf? and 
when it conſiſts" of ftrajpht fakes, without any crofs-pitces, 
it is called „gur. See SAH RASsN,  Onedts, S. 
Hxsb, is ald à harrow, which the befieged; for want of 
chevaux de friſe, lay in the way, or in breaches, with the 
points up, to incommode the march à8 Well of the horſe, ay 
of . Y ag, Gate, OA ee e eee 
HERSILLON*®, in the military art, a fort” of plank, or 
beam, ten or twelve ä whoſe two ſides are drove 


* 
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| reli ous houſe, | | 7 , 
HERSE , it" fortification; a lattice, or Pport<cullice, in form 


HE T HE T 


* full of ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the in-[Eln which ſenſe, the heterogeneities of a body are the &.:.: 
.# fantry or Cavalry. Ac thing with the impurities thereof, See Faxcgs. ſame The 
5 * The word is a diminutive of here 3 the herfillon doing the | _Heterogenenty, is a term of a very. lax ſignificati the | 
\8 n office of a little berſe. See Hrrse. * brought by the chemiſts to ſerve almoſt * - Conc and Fath 
bo HESPER*, Hespervs, in aſtronomy, the evening-/far; an | do not underſtand ; fo that all diſagreement, or Ak 8 then 
i appellation given. to Venus when ſhe follows, or ſets after the | mixture between any bodies, is _ imputed — = Ptitude to othe 
| ſun. See Venus. | 12 of their parts. | | | cler geneih AN, 
1 | | |  *® The word is formed of the Greek, zem O, and ſuppoſed to But, ſo far as the term may be made uſe of, HEX/ 
34 have been originally the proper name of a man, brother of diſtinct ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering 28 J out 
Fl. Atlas; and father of the Heſperides. See HESPERIDES.— E 8 455 ting natural bodies Fru 
| Diodorus, L. III. relates, that Heſperus having aſcended to the oer at A ortments, according as they are diverſifled ) * 
top of mount Atlas, the better to obſerve and contemplate the | figure, bulk, motion, and: their more ſenſible properties: { | 
fars, never returned more; and that hence he was fabled to that thoſe of different ſortments are heterogeneons to one a 4 ; Th 
have been changed into a ſtar. | | ther, and the parts of the ſame ſortment, homogeneous ano. IC 
HESPERIDES, *EETEPIAES, in the ancient mythology, HoMoGENEoUs, ., . FE | dee hexa 
were the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus, brother of Atlas. Thus the diviſion chemiſtry makes of bodies into oils, fi _— 
The Heſperides were three in number, Egle, Arethuſa, and ſpirits, c. may be reckoned, with reſpect to one rs — 
; Heſperthuſa, — Hefiod, in his Theogony, makes them the heterogeneous ; though the parts of each diviſion are amn - » 
daughters of Nox, night; and ſeats them in the ſame place themſelves homogeneous. | my * 
1 with the Gorgons, viz. at the extremities of the welt, near In effect, they are two terms, which ſerve | equently ſo HEX ; 
. mount Atlas: It is on that account he makes them the refuge to ignorance; otherwiſe the common terms of 1 ft 
ih daughters of Night, by reaſon the ſun ſets there, and unlite might ſerve every whit as well, Quincy, 1. 
: The Heſperides are repreſented by the ancients, as having the HETEROGENEOUS *, or HETEROGENEAL, literally ; 4 
f ' keeping of certain golden apples, on t'other fide the ocean. ports ſomething of a different nature, or that conſiſts of = Th 
3 The poets give them a dragon to watch the garden where | of different, or diſſimilar kinds : in oppoſition to hen -" 
4 . * 1 ogenteous, to t 
1 the fruit grows: this dragon Hercules flew, and carried off | See Houocgxzous. | | He 
8 the apples. - * The word is Greek, formed of rep, alter, different, and 8 
Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to be no other than v, grnus, kind; f. d. compoſed of different kinds of part 1 
an arm of the ſea, where with the garden was incompaſled , Thus, we fay, milk is a heterogeneous body; compoſed of HEX 
and which defended the entrance thereof. And Varro ſup- 7 cheeſe, and whey, See MI. tas 
| poſes that the golden apples were nothing but ſheep. Others, he refining of a metal, is the purging it of all its þ,444. 1 
with more probability, ſay they were oranges. = HE parts. See REFINING, © _ 
| The gardens of the HzspER1DES, Heſperidum horti, or horti Heſ- ETEROGENEOUS, is particularly applied, in mechanics, to Tf 1 
| peridum, are placed by ſome authors at Larach, a city of Fez ; wa bodies whoſe denſity is ynequal in different parts of thei gon. 
3 © by others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which tallies better bu k. Sce DENsir v. 1 Th 
J with the fable. Others, take the province of Suſa in Mo- Or, heterogeneous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in different diu 
* rocco, for the iſland wherein the garden was ſeated. Laſtly, 805 are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. See GRAVIIr. ANC 
8 Rudbecks places the fortunate iſlands, and the gardens of the odies equally denſe, or ſolid in every part, or whoſe ga- He 
Ls  Heſperides, in Sweden. See FORTUNATE. vity is proportionable to their bulk, are ſaid to be homoge. the 
0 HESVCHASTES*, HesyCHasTA, a perſon who keeps him- | , neus. See Boy, Cc. f | To 
1 ſelf vacant and at leiſure, to attend the better, and with the HETEROGENEOUS Liebt, is that which conſiſts of parts or fs. 
k leſs interruption, to the contemplation of divine things. rays of different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour, See be 
X „The word is Greek, yovxens, formed of nv“, , guizc/co, LicnT, Ray, REFRANGIBILITY, &c, req 
. quieti indulzeo, a derivauve ot nov Or, quietus, quiet. So HETEROGENEOUS Nouns, in grammar, are ſach as are of one He x. 
6 that hegcbaſes in Greek, anſwers to the literal ſenſe of Qui 2 in the ſingular number, and another in the plural. B 
+ eliſt in Engliſh, Noun, GenpDrr, Ce. | HEX 
8 The name was chiefly uſed by the ancients for ſuch among | HET TROOExEOUS Numbers, are thoſe which are referred to ve 
f the monks as did not employ themſelves in any labour of the different units, or integers. See NumsE, ny 
A 5 bands, but renounced all bodily action, to reſign themſelves | HETEROGENEoOUs Quantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch wh 
| | wholly to prayer, and meditation, different kind and confideration, as that one of them taken day 
1 HETERIARCH -, HETARIARCHA, in antiquity, an officer | any number of times, never equals or exceeds the other, dee 2 
*1 in the Greek empire; whereof there were two ſpecies : the QUanTITy. cue 5 | | 68155 
one called ſimply heteriarch ; and the other, great heteriarch, HETEROGENEOUS Surds, are ſuch as have different radical 8. 
[1 who had the direction of the former. 208 ligns ; as, /* aa, and 3: bb: 5g, ndy/7 19. HEX 
1; * The word 1s Greek, Emnipragye 3 formed of the Greek, ral, ow to reduce heterogeneous furds to homogeneous ones ; ſe G 
J focius, companion, ally, and agyy, imperium, command, under the article Suk Ds, | "00 
Y Their principal function was to command the troops of the HE TERORHYTHMUS s, a term uſed by fome fanciful wy 
N allies; beſides which, they had ſome other duties in the em- writers, for a courſe of life unſuitable to the age of thoſe who 
5 peror's court, deſcribed by Codin, De Qficiis, c. 5. n. 30, live it. * | r. 
f 1 . | et e 1-2 ihe word if eee 8 | 
1 HETEROCLITES®, HETEROCLI1TON, in grammar, an | ',” meaſure, Id f oy, * 8 
; irregular,” or anomalous word, which either in declenſion, The ſame is alſo applied-to 'pulſes, when they beat variouſly 7 Of 
conjugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules of or irregularly in diſeaſes; or rather, when a pulſe belonging 
grammar. See ANOMALOUS, IRREGULAR, Ce. to one age, is found in a patient of another, See PULSE. A 
* The word is Greek, ETspoxArroy, formed of ie -, alter, | HETEROSCII *, in geography, a term vulgarly applied to 
another, different, and xxuj, I decline. * thoſe inhabitants of the earth; whoſe ſhadow at noon-tide is bas 
4 Heteroclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns, -which vary always projected the fame way, either northward, or ſouth- an 
| | or are irregular, in point of declenſion; having fewer caſes, | ward. See SHapow. 11 , 
. numbers, &c. than ordinary 3 or are of one declenſion in one The word is Greek, formed of zytper other, different, and 9 11 
iN number, and another in another. See NouN, -DecLen-» |. exe, ſhadow. | LF Fg. Cavin | | — 
== 5100; &e, © n this ſenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones we de- 8 
x We have various ſorts of heteroeclites, deſective, and redun- | nominated -heteraſcii, See Zone, «© . na 
dant heteroclites, &c. Under the claſs of heteroclites, come HE TEROSCI1, however, in ſtritneſs;/and according to the ori- * 
; aptotes, diptotes, monaptotes, triptotes, tetraptotes, pentap- Sin and reaſon of the word, is a term of relation; and denotes po 
E totes, Se. See APTOTE, DIPTOTE, Oe. 0 6 _- thoſe inhabitants, which, düring the-whole year, have their 3 
1 HE TERODOX®*, in polemical theology, ſomething that noon-tide ſhadows projected different ways from each other. ''M 
Þ 5 is contrary, to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed” in the true | Thus, we who inhabit the northern temperate zone, are he- 
[| eee  #eroſcii with regard to thoſe who inhabit che ſouthern tempe- a 
; Ihe word. is formed of the Greek, i regedug , a compound | ate zone: and thoſe are heteraſci; with reſpect tous. MW 
1 00 78, alter, and d E, pinion. n. From this definition it 22 that onl ide inhabitans of 5 80 
" Thus, we ſay, a heterodox opinion, a heteradox divine, &c, of the two temperate. zones are heteroſcii; 5 is the word ordi- © he 
5 IT be word. ſtands J to arthado x. See OR THOmOx. narily applied to any other Though, in reality there is al- 3 
A HETERODOMUS Yes, in mechanics, a lever wherein the] ways one part of the torrid zone, whoſe inhabitants are heli, HEY 
{ _ fulerum,, or 2 of ſuſpenſion, js between the weight and | ruſcif witk regard to theſe of the reſt; and with regard to tat an 
U the power. LEYVE X. I ef one of the temperate zones, except-at the time of the ov 
> 88 4 . . | * ö 
{ Th) bis is what we otherwiſe call a, lever of the firſt kind.— Pig, And even at chat time, all of the torrid zone are be- 5 
0 Such is that repreſented Tab. Mechanics, fig. 44. teroſcu with regard to thoſe of one of the temperate Zones. 237-4 
if If either the weight be in the middle between the power and | But as this is variable, and the people of the tornd zone have TI 
5 3 the fulcrum ; or. the power between the weight and the ful- their ſhadow now on- this, and then on that fide ; the cuſtom the 
5 cum, the lever is denominated homedromus.—Such are thoſe | is to call them amphiſcii; and not Herergſen, Sex AMPHISCH- dhe 
1 _ *" repreſented Hg. 2. and 3. 91 on - | HETEROUSSH , —— net a fect, of branch of be, 
i HETEROGENEITY, in phyſics, the quality, or diſpoſition, |  Arians, che followers of Ketius, and from him allo desc G 
4 which denominates a thing heterogeneous. III nated Aetians. See Aas. 1. 
i The word is allo uſed for the heterogeneous parts themſelves. | i The word is Greek, compoſed of rape, aligr; 3nd ae. b he, Ty 
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| thence called Homoouſians, Homooufii + but that he was of an- | 
other ſubſtance different from that of the Father, See Ag1- | 


| y were called Heterouſii, by reaſon they held, not that 
| iy © of God was of a ſubſtance like, ſimilar to that of the 
Father; which was the doctrine of another branch of Arians, 


an, and HoMoOQUSIAN, | | . 
HEXACHORD =, in the ancient muſic, a concord com- | 
| monly called, by the moderns, a ſixth, See ConcosD, and 
_ The word is Greek, compounded of E, /ex, fix : and yopdy, 
FCbborda, chord or ſtring. rt * ö 
The hexach#d is two-fold, greater and leſſer.— The greater 
hexachord, is compoſed of two greater tones, two leſſer 
tones, and one greater ſemitone z which make five intervals. 
The leſſer herachord conſiſts only of two greater tones, one 
tefler tone, and two greater ſemitones. See TONE. | 
The proportion of the former, in numbers, 1s as 3 to 5; and 
that of —_— eb as SA 
XAEDR „ or HexaHtDRoN, in geometry, one 
25 the five regular bodies, popularly called a cube. See CUBE, 
and REGULAR Body. a Er ibs 
* The word is Greek, formed of , /ex, ſix, and i ga. ſedes, ſeat. 
The ſquare of the fide of a hexaedron is in a ſubꝰ triple ratio 
to the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed ſphere.— 
Hence, the ſide of the hexaedron is to the fide of the ſphere it 
is inſcribed in; as one to the / 33 and conſequently incom- 
- menſurable thereto, Me WY x 
HEXAGON *, in geometry, 4 figure of ſix ſides, and as 
many angles. See FIGURE, and PoLYGon, 
* The word is Greek, formed of AE, ex, ſix, and yoria , an- 
gulus, angle. — | oy 
Tf theſe ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular hexa- 
gon. See REGULAR. bp 7 | 
The ſide of a hexagon is demonſtrated to be equal: to the ra- 
dius of a circle circumſcribed-about the fame; See C:ircre, 
and RADIUS. 7800-518 ; « 
Hence, a regular hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting 
the radius off fix times upon the periphery. See INsCR1BED. 
To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line- A B, (Tab. Geometry, 
fig. $4.) draw an equilateral triangle ACB ; the vertex C will 
de the centre of a circle, which will circumſcribe the hexagon 
required. See CIRCUMSCRIBING. | * 
HEXAGON, in fortification, is a fortreſs with ſix baſtions. See 
BAST1ONS, 05 745 I e 
HEXAMERON “, or HexaMERON, a name given to di- 
vers writings both of ancient and modern authors, containing 
commentaries, or diſcourſes on the firſt chapter of Geneſis; 
wherein is delivered the hiſtory of the creation, or the firſt ſix 
days of the world. . ien | * 
The word is Greek, formed of 8Zawueegy, or 6Zanuseyy, com 
. pot of IE, ſex, ſix, and nugee, which in the Doric dia- 
e ; 


8. Baſil, 8. Ambroſe, &c. have wrote hexamerons. - 
HEXAMETER *, in the ancient poetry, a verſe uſed by 


and VERSE; Na Tp 
The word. is Greek, Cane epey, compoſed of AE, fix, and 
use, meaſure, foot. 1 6152 
Tbe firſt four feet of a hexameter; may be indifferently either 
dactyls, or ſpondees; but the laſt foot, in ſtrictneſs, is always 


of Homer.. 


Es de n egedag j 61 9:6 ade 014ue. | | 2109 
"Aud they of Via to IE. Arnaerat-1201td 
Diſcite juftitiam moniti & non temnere divos. 1 1) 


and majeſtical; ſuitable to the dignity of heroic poetry and ſa- 

* 2 which may be more looſe and negligent; as thoſe of 
Horace. See Heroic, Se., und wins 2 iber eo! 6 
Epic poems, as the Iiad, Odyſſee, Æneid, & c. conſiſt of hera- 
meter verſes alone: elegies and e conſiſt, alter- 

nately, of heramaters and pentameters. See PENTAMETE R: 

Some of the French and Engliſh poets have attempted to com- 
Pole in hexameter. verſes, hut without ſucceſs. Jodelle made 
_ the fiſt eſſay in 185 3, with a diſtich in praiſe of Olivier de 

Magny, which Paſquier repreſents as a maſter· piece. It is this, 
1 N e res, veut ſauvar, nounrir & orner 

D en vers, & ton chef, d umbne, de flamme, de fleurs. 110.) 

i But this kind 2 K . ern lan- 
 Buages are not at all fit for à kind of verſe whoſe cadence. de- 

pends altogether on long and ſhort ſyllables. See QUANT1- 

» VERSE S6. 37 IAN AAA 
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| TY | | EMC RIP AXA 1 
HEXAMILION, e, HXA III, or HRXAMHun, in 


* 


* 


yer the iſthmus of cor inen... 
Greek ſigni es à mile, as being fix miles long, ICS 
The defign of the hexamilion, was to defend Pe us from 
_ the incurſions of the barbarians;— Amurath II. having raiſed 
the ſiege of Conſtantinople,” in the year 1424, demoliſhed the 
| Gren ler ; though he had'before concluded a peace. with the 


Areek emperor 


& is wrote /e, day. | | | 


Greek and Latin writers, conſiſting of ſix feet. See Foor, | 


to be a ſpondee; and the laſt but one a dactyl. Such is that | | 


 Hexameter verſes are divided into herojcz which are to be grave 


antiquity, a celebrated wall built by the emperor: Emanuel, | | 
It rook its name from E, fix, and Aer, which in the vulgar | 


workmen employed for fifteen days, and covered by an army 
commanded by Bertoldo d' Eſte, general of the land forces, 
and Louis. Loredano, general of the ſea, 


and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood thereof, But 
Bertoldo .being killed at the lege of Corinth, which was 
attempted ſoon after; Bertino Calcinato, who took on him 
the command of the army, abandoned, aan the approach of 
the beglerbeg, both the ſiege and the defence of the wall, 
which had coſt them ſo dear: upon which it was finally de- 
moliſhed. | . e 
HEXAPLA *, in church hiſtory, a Bible diſpoſed in fix co- 
lums; containing the text, and divers verfions thereof; com- 
piled and publiſhed by Origen, See BiBLt, ; 
i." 8 * * is formed of iE, ex, ſix, and amraow, ande, I open, 
unfold. F 7 
Euſebius, Hi. Ecel. L. VI. c. 16. relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himſelf to learn 
Hebrew, and began to collect the ſeveral verſions that had been 
made of the ſacred writings, and of theſe to compoſe his Te- 
trapla, and Hexapla : others, however, will not allow him to 
have begun till the time of Alexander, after he had retired 
into Paleſtine, about the year 231. See TETRAPLA. 
To conceive what this Hexapla was, it muſt be obſerved, that 
beſides the tranſlation of the facred writings, called the Septua- 
gint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 270 years be- 
fore Chriſt ; the ſcripture had been fince tranſlated into Greek 
by other interpreters. The firſt of thoſe verſions, (or, reckon- 
ing the Septuagint, the ſecond) was that of Aquila, about the 
Four of Chriſt 140 : the third was that of Symmachus, pub- 
iſhed, as commonly ſuppoſed, under Marcus Aurelius: The 
fourth was that of 'Theodotio, under Commodus : the fifth 
was found at Jericho, in the reign of Caracalla, about the 
year 217 : and the ſixth was diſcovered at Nicopolis, about 
the year 228, Laſtly, Origen himſelf recovered part of a ſe- 
venth, containing only the pſalms. 
Now Origen, who had held frequent diſputations with the Jews 
in Egypt and Paleſtine, obſerving that they always objected a- 
gainſt thoſe paſſages of ſcripture quoted againſt them, and ap- 
pealed to the Hebrew text ; the better to vindicate thoſe paſ- 
ſages, and confound the Jews, by ſhewing that the Seventy 
had given the ſenſe of the Hebrew; or rather to ſhew, by a 
number of different verſions, what the real ſenſe of the He- 
brew was ; undertook to reduce all theſe ſeveral verſions into 
a body, along with the 'Hebrew text ; ſo as they might be 
eaſily confronted, and afford a mutual light to each other. 
In order to this, he made choice of eight columns: in the firſt 
he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters: in the ſecond, 


the ſeveral verſions abovementioned ; all the columns anſwer- 
ing verſe for verſe, and phraſe for phraſe. In the pſalms there 
was a ninth. column for the ſeventh verſion, _ | 
This work Origen called 'EZamaa, hexapla, q. d. ſextuple, or 
a work of fix columns; as only regarding the firſt ſix Greek 
verſions. -:.. . 1 | <A 
Indeed S. Epiphanius, taking in likewiſe the two columns of 
the text, calls the work, Q#apla, as conſiſting of eight co- 
lumns. See OCTAPLA, | OS 
This celebrated work periſhed. long ago: though ſeveral of the 
ancient writers. have preſerved us pieces thereof; particularly 
S. Chryſoftom on the P/alms,. Philoponus in his Hexameron, 
&c.— Some modern writers have endeavoured to collect 
fragments of the Hexapla, particularly Druſius, and F. Mont- 
faucon. an 460. I | [ 
ERAS DOYLE? HEXASTYL9s,/ in the ancient architecture, 
a building with fix colums in front. See Col uu x. 
The Word is compoſed. of 8, ſix,and gvaG@-, column. 
The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by Mutius, 
Was a bexaſiyle. See TEMPLE. 180" 
 HEYRS, in husbandry, young timber trees uſually left for 
_Randards in felling of woods, or copſes. See Tims, 


| STANDARD, &c. 1 


HIATUS, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the aperture of the 
mouth, from the verb Hare, to Hips Re hos eee 

. It .is,variouſly uſed in works of Iterature, Ec. to denote a 
"chaſm, or gap, particularly in yerſes, where there is à claſhi 

. of yowels, by one word ending with a vowel, and the follow- 

© Ing one beginning with another. 

|. As in— Tho oft, the car the open vowels tire. + 

| © "This [claſhing of , yowels, ſo di le to the ear, is called 

1 5 a I 2 proſe , well * v 1805 * mary were ſo 

very careful to avoid it, that they always. ed the 

| .ceding yowel even in proſe; Jag obſerved 4 in. bis 

| Orator;—In writing, to avoid it, they uſed to inſert the let- 
ter 43 as in redeo, redamo, mederga, &c. Hence, on the baſe 

oe Be Den column, we meet with prædad. altod. marid. 

» VO , Ix * 35 ALD 517 . — TY > : 
HIATUS is alſo uſed for a defe& in a manuſcript copy ; where 


_ ſomething is loſt, or effaced, by the injuries of time, or other- 
In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be Hiatus, when a ſcene 


| The Venetians teſtored-it in the year 1463, by U 1 


b not well connected to the next, but leaves the action in- 


The infidels made ſeveral attempts upon it, but were repulſed, 


the ſame text in Greek characters. The reſt were filled with - 


i 
q 
F 


terrupted, and the ſtage empty. dee Acriox, and 


© SCENE. 


H | I D 


\ 


In matters of genealogy, HiaTvs is an interruption in a line 


or ſeries of deſcendants.— Thoſe proofs of eight hundred 
years are impoſſible, / reaſon of the frequent hiatut's occa- 


ſioned by civil wars, Gothic inundations, Ic. | 


HICKUP , Hicxockx, Hiccoucn, or HicKET, fingultus, 


in medicine, a ſudden irregular inſpiration ; wherein the 
ſtomach, and the parts contained in the lower venter, are 


impelled downwards. 


* The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh, Piet, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing: others derive it ab hi/cendo, others, @ df 
feili anbelitu; but others think the moſt natural derivation to 
be from the ſound yielded in this action. 


The hickup is not immediately a diſorder of the ſtomach, as is 


uſually imagined ; but a convulſive motion of the diaphragma ; 


whereby that muſcle retiring impetuouſly downwards, impels 


the parts beneath it. 

It is occaſioned by ſharp humours ; a too great plenitude of 
the ſtomach ; a bit of any thing ſtopped at its upper orifice ; 
or, in the general, by any thing capable of irritating the 
nerves of the 3 DrarHAACCM. 

The remedy for the hickup, according to Hippocrates, is to 
fetch the breath very long, or even to ſtop the breath for ſome 
time. A ſneezing happening upon a hickrp, generally cures 
it ; the diaphragm, ſhook by the violent expiration, being 
apt to throw off what before irritated it. 


HID AGE, or HyDaAGE, an extraordinary tax; anciently - 


payable to the king for every hide of land. Hips. 


Fust etiam quedam communes prafiationes, que ſervitia non di 
cuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniunt, ni cum neceſfitas interve- 
nerit, wel cum rex venerit ; ficut ſunt hidagia, coragia, & car- 
vagia, & alia plura de neceſſitate & ex conſenſa communi totins 
regni introductma, & que ad dominum non pertinent, &c. Bratton, 
Lid. II. cap. 6. 


King Æthelred, in the year of Chriſt 994, upon the landing 


H 


of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by Bides. 
Every three hundred and ten hides of land found one ſhip 
furniſhed z and every eight hides found one jack, and one 
ſaddle for the defence of the realm. William the conqueror 
took fix ſhillings for every hide of land in England. Flor, 
Wizorn. an. 1084. | 

1DAGE, is alſo uſed for being quit of that tax; otherwiſe cal- 
led bide-gild. Sec GiLD, 


HIDE, the skin of a beaſt ; particularly that of a bullock, or 


cow. See Skin, and TAN NING. 
We have hides of divers denominations, according to their 
ſtate, quality, &c. 


Curried HiDe, is that which after tanning, has paſſed through 


the currier's hands, and has thus received its laſt preparation, 
and is fitted for uſe, See CURRYING. 


Raw Hips, or Green HiDE, is that which has not undergone 


any preparation; being in the ſame condition as when taken 
off the carcaſe. See BUTCHER. p or 


Salted Hip, is a green hide, ſeaſoned with ſea- ſalt and alum, 
or ſalt- petre; to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupting, either by 


H 


keeping it too long in eellars, or in tranſporting it too far in 
a hot ſeaſon. wit : 


There are alſo hides dried in the hair, ſent from America; 


particularly thoſe of buffelo's, See Burr, and BuccaNnies. 


Tuned Hips, is 2 hide, either green, ſalted, or dried, further 


dreſſed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off the hair, 
and ſteeping it in pits of lime and tan. AN NINOG. 
1D, or Hype, HyDA, in our ancient cuſtoms, denoted a 


meaſure or quantity of land, containing fo much as could be 


early tilled with a fingle-plough. © See Pr oucn Land. © 
Beda calls the Side of hand, familia, and defines it to be fo 


= - 


much as was- fufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one 


family. See FamIL1a,— In other authors it is called man- 


- ſum, manſio, carucata, c. 


<. 


knight's fee. In an ancient manuſcript the 


Crompton, in his Juriſdict. fol. 222. Tays, 2 hide of land con- 


tains one hundred acres: He adds, that eight 5 iake a 
Hide is fixed at one 


hundred and twenty acres. 


But Sir Edward-Coke notes, that a knights" fee, "hide, or 
plough- land, a yard-land, and an ox-gang of land, do not con- 
- tain any certain, determinate number of acres. 'SeERNIGHT"'s 


The diftribution of England into hides of land is very abc 


= 


Fee, Yarp Land, &c. 


there being meritigg made of it in the laws of king ohn, of 
14. Henricns I. Mari 
ab unagiraque hida Anglie tres fol. 


— 
* 


1D8-BOotxp,' a diforder of a horſe, or other beaſt, wherein | 


his «kicks tight to bis fibs and back, as not to be Jooſ- 


ened from it with the band. 


- ſaffered, when he is hot, to 


The diforder is ſometimes owing to poverty | , and bad keeping ing 3 
at other times to over 3 a ſurfeit, the horſe being 
d long in the wet; or to a 


morbid drineſs of the blood, which not having its natural 
courſe, cauſes the skin to ſhrink up, and cleave to the bones: | 
— Among husbandmen, trees are ſaid to be hide-bound, when 

the bark ſticks too cloſe. See Banx, OOO 


ritand, filiz fps imperatori, ccpit 


v1) | 
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HIDEL, in our ancient, ſtatutes, ſignifies: a place of dr, 
or lark. See GL of proteficn, 
HIDGILD.*, or Hioec1Lt Dp, in the laws of king C 
is explained by pretium redemptionis aut manumiſſionii Fan 
the price by which a ſervant was to redeem his skin f 1 
ing whipped. See GII p. 7 4 : ng 
The word is formed from the Saxon Hide; uin, a8 f. 
payment... Si liber feftis diebus operetur, perdat liber 5 
A ſerous, corium perdat, vel hidgildum, 5. e. let him late, 
ped, (which was the puniſhment tor- ſervants) or. let hi hip. 
or his skin; by which payment he is to be excuſed Pay 
whipping. | % om 
HIDROTICY *, or HypRoTICs, . in medicine, the 
with ſudorifics, See SUDORIFICS, 7 oi 
The word is compoſed of the Greek jdlguy, ſweat. 
Carduus benedictus, zedoary, guaiac, angeli 
ng SL 14 or Lachens met 3 
RA , HIERACITæ, a ſect of ancien ; 
denominated from their leader, HitRax. » deat 
This herefiarch was by nation an Egyptian; and, beſide his 
mother-tongue, was a maſter of the Greek, and well form. ; 
all the polite parts of learning. Being born a Chriſtian, he 
had been brought up to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, vic 
which he had a more than ordinary acquaintance ; ſo that he 
wrote commentaries on ſome of them; but, by an ill uf. gf 
his knowledge, he fell into divers errors, in which his inter: 
and authority among the monks of Egypt, procured hin 
abundance of followers, _ 
He abſolutely denied the reſurrection of the body; maintain. 
ing, that the ſoul alone roſe again; and that the reſurrection 
was altogether ſpiritual.— Epiphanius ſurmiſes that he might 
have imbibed this error from Origen, © | x 


| The ſame Hierax, and his followers, likewiſe condemned 


marriage; being of opinion that it was only allowed under the 
Old Teſtament, and till che coming of -Jeſus Chriſt; but 
that under the new law, all marriage was prohibited, as in- 
compatible with the kingdom of God, 
S. Epiphanius produces the paſſages of ſcripture whereon he 
founded this doctrine. He adds, that Hierax did not give 
into Origen's error with regard to the myſtery of the Trinity, 
but allowed the Son to be really and truly begotten of the Fa- 
ther: He was alſo orthodox with reſpect to the Holy Ghoſt ; 
excepting for ſome peculiarities received from the Melchiſe- 
decians, on whom he had refined. He lived a very auſtere 
life, and promoted the fame among his followers ; but after 
his death — degenerated apace. 5 
HIERA PICRA “, in pharmacy, a kind of electuary, firſt de- 

ſcribed by Galen ; compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, afarabacca, 
ſpica-nardi ſaffron, and maſtic, made up with honey, or {y- 
rup of violets and honey. fo 

It is denominated from the Greek *tsggg. /acer, holy, by reaſon 

of its rare virtues; and Tix egg, amari, bitter; aloes, which 


1 the baſe, thereof, rendering it extreamly bitter. See 
ALoes. | 3 
It is uſed to purge and cleanſe the ſtomach; remove obftruc- 


tions, promote the menſes and hæmorrhoids, and ſweeten the 
| blood: though its chief uſe among us, is in making the tinc- 
tura ſacra. | | 
Beſides this fomple hiera picra, there is a fort, called 
diacolocynthidos pachii, by reaſon colocynthis is the baſe there- 
of, and that it was firſt uſed, with good ſueceſs, by Pachius 
of Antioch, in divers obftinate diſeaſes.—lt is compoſed of 
colocynthis, opoponax, ariſtalochia rotunda, gare, 
other ingredients. It is uſed in epilepſies, apoplexies, 
and lethargies; to excite the menſes, and promote the expu 
fion-6f the after-birth,» [4/5 4 
. IL 
y uſed. —Dr, Quincy fays, It is one K. 
| —— medleys ever contrived. It paſſes for 2 cordial, 
| Jo Telono> 3, HOES. ASS) DEN EE” 
HIERARCHY'*, Hizzaxcnta, in theology, the order, 
or ſubordination, among the ſeveral choirs} ot ranks of an- 
- gels.) Son ANG rx; 43304 flint n? 
ES "Phe word is Greek, Isa xt 3 formed of "ngye, f. holy, 
and xn. Principale, rule, . d. ga Xn, command, 
ar rule in holy thing . 
8. Dionyſius, and other of the antient writers, eſtabliſh nine 
choirs, or orders of *eeleftial-ſpirits ; \viz. en png 
3, 3 
rarchies, dee 


- 
= 
8 £©% - 
of * 


thrones, -dominiens, principdlities, peers, vi 

| --@rthingeks + and theſe he divides into thiee þ er 
StRin, CREAa UD, . 

HIERARACRHV, is alſo uſed on earth, for . 


2 
ESLASTI- 


„ 
4 


A1 


Archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, compoſe 

| rar of the church of England.-—Ia tat of Rove, the 

| pope has likewiſe a place at the head of the erg 

F. Cellot, a Jeſuit of Pars, has publiſhed-a volume Zoe 

| TN an ho es u 
who compoſe it. He there | cre . 

l ere divine, and a human, or codefiaftics 


» 


— 


py - . * g 
 kierarchy ; and in this, 4 hicrardhy. a Ae en | 
"(251040007 en e r 


Ce 
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| varchy of order, and a hierarchy of graces, the moſt ſublime 


of all. + | | 1 

He defines hierarchy in the general, a command, or ſove- 
reignty, in holy things: principatus, five imperium in rebus 
facris ; on which footing he holds, that hizrarchy excludes 


all below biſhops ; and that neither priefts nor deacons can 


be reckoned among the number of hierarchiſtt. Bellarmin, 
Haller, Aurelius, &c. he holds, were all miſtaken, and did 
not diſtinguiſh between being of the hierarchy, and being un- 
der it. | | 

According to him, to be of, or in the bierarchy, are the 
ſame thing; and are only applicable to thoſe who govern the 
church, or have ſome part in the adminiſtration thereof : On 
the contrary, to be under the hierarchy, is to be ruled or 
governed by the hierarchy, — Cellot will not admit of any 


difference between theſe three expreflions. To prove that | 


they all denote the ſame thing, he inſtances in the caſe of 


- monarchy, alledged for the fame purpoſe by P. Aurelius: 
urging; tat in a monarchy, all, even the ſubjects, are in the | 


monarchy, of the monarchy, or under the monarchy ; and 


that none are excluded but foreigners : and that the caſe is 


the ſame in the hierarchy. 


HIERATIC Paper, among the ancients, was the fineſt ſort 


of paper; which was ſet apart only for facred or religious 
uſes. See PAPER, RET rac 


ſtic figure, uſed among the ancient Egyptians, to cover 
or conceal the ſecrets of their theology. See CHARAC· 
TER. | | ins | 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek tee,, focer, holy, and 
yAauPur, ſculpere, to engrave; it being the cuſtom to have the 
walls, doors, &c. of their temples, obelisks, c. engrav 
with ſuch figures. | 10 "if 
Hieroglyphics are properly emblems, or ſigns of divine, ſacred, 
or ſupernatural things; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
common ſymbols, which are figns of ſenſible and natural 
things. See SYMBOL. FR 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is commonly eſteemed the inventor of 
hieoroglyphics 3 he firſt introduced them into the heathen theo- 
logy ; from whence they have been tranſplanted into the Jew- 
iſh and Chriſtian. | Duet 
Sacred things, ſays Hippocrates, ſhould only be communi- 
cated to ſacred perſons,— Hence it was, that the ancient 
Egyptians communicated to none but their kings and prieſts, 
and thoſe who were to ſucceed to the prieſthood. and the 
crown, the ſecrets of nature, -and the 2 of their mo- 
rality and hiſtory; and this, by a kind of cabala, which at 


the ſame time that it inſtructed them, only amuſed the reſt of 


the people. Hence the uſe of hieroglyphics, or myſtic figures, 


to veil their morality, politics, c. from profane eyes. Spon. 


— This Author, it may be obſerved, and many others, do not 
keep to the preciſe character of a hieroglyphic, but apply it to 
profane as well as divine things, anz 1 

Hieroglyphics are a kind of real characters, which do not 
only denote, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the things.— Thus, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. a lion is the 
hieroglyphic of ſtrength and fortitude ; a bullock, of agricul- 
tute ; a horſe, of liberty; a ſphinx of ſubtlety, &c. See 
LETTER, and HIEROGLYPHICAL. | 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL, ſomething containing a hieroghypbic, 


See HIEROGLYPHIC, X 0 5 

In Egypt are ſtill found divers obelisks, figures, Ic. full of 
hieroglyphical figures or characters. See HIEROOGRAu- 
MAT EI. G FRE 

* From the inmoſt receſſes of the dome, ſays Apuleius, he brings 
* forth certain books wrote in myſtic, unintelligible charac- 
ters; | conſiſting partly of figures of animals, apparently 
* ſuggeſting ſome compendious ſayings ; and partly of knots, 
© and flouriſhes ; all abundantly ſecured from the too curious 
eyes of profane readers. The religious rites of the Egyptians 
are moſtly involved in ſuch figures of animals, which are 
hence called i:pyywPue yappals, bieroglyphical letters. 


HIEROGRAMMATEI, EPOFPAMMATEIZ, among the an- 


cient Egyptians, were the priefts appointed to explain the 


myſteries of religion, and to direct the performance of the 


ceremonies thereof. | heh 
The hierogrammatei invented and wrote hieroglyphics and 
hieroglyphical books, and occaſionally explained them, with 
other matters relating to the doctrines of religion. If we 
may believe Suidas, they were alſo prophets ; at leaſt, he re- 
lates, that a hieregrammateus foretold to an ancient king of 
Egypt, that there would be an Iſraelite of great wiſdom, vir- 
due and renown, who ſhould humble Egypt. 
he hierogrammatei were always near the king, to aſſiſt him 


with their informations and counſels : the better to fit them | 


for this, they made uſe of the skill and knowledge they had 
acquired in the ſtars, and the motions of the heavenly lights; 
and even of the writings of their predeceſſors, wherein their 


functions and duties were delivered. They were exempted | 


from all eivil employments 3 were reputed the firſt perſons 


in dignity next the king z and bore a Kind of ſceptre in form 1 


of a plou | ; 


\ N eln eine 4 K-41 5 4 
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HIEROGLYPHIC *, "TEPOTAY@IKA, a ſymbel, or mi- 


1 e 

HI G 

| After Egypt became a province of the roman empire, the 

hierogrammatei ſank into neglect, 1 

HIEROMNENON *, an officer in the ancient Greek 
church, whoſe principal function was, to ſtand behind the 
patriarch at the ſacraments, ceremonies, &c. and ſhew him 
the prayers, pſalms, &c. he was to rehearſe; 

* 'The word is e ee of the Greek, des-, ſacred, and pwnuwr, 

one who advertiſes, or puts in mind of. 
He alſo cloathed the patriarch in his pontifical robes; and aſ- 
ſigned the places of all thoſe who had a right to be around 
him, when ſeated on his throne ; as the maſter of the cere- 
monies now does to the pope. | 
The Hieromnemon was commonly a deacon 3 when he was 
in prieſt's orders, as it ſometimes happened, he was excuſed 
from drefling the patriarch in his pontifical habits. Whether 
he were deacon, or prieft, he had under him an officer named 
caſtriſius. He had alſo the keeping of the book, entitled, 
Contation, or book of ordination'; and that called Enthroni- 

aniſmus, which was a ſort of ritual,  _. 

HIERONYMITES *, or Hermits of S. Ferom. See JER0- 
NYMITEs, and HER MIT. | 

The word is compounded of tee, holy, and ooux, name. 

HIEROPHANTES®, or HIEROrHANT A, in antiquity, a 
prieſt among the Athenians, See PRIEST. 
The word comes from iz, holy, ſacred, and $aww, I appear. 
The hierophantes was properly the chief perſon that officiated 
in the Eleuſinia, that great ſolemnity, ſacred to Ceres and 
Proſerpine. See ELEUsINIA. | | 
8. Jerom ſays, that the hierophantes extinguiſhed the fire 
of luſt, by drinking cicuta, or the juice of hemlock ; or 


that it was the hierophantes who inſtructed perſons initiated 
into their religion, in the myſteries and duties thereof ; and 
that it was hence he derived his name. — For the ſame rea- 
ſon he was alſo called prophetes, prophet. — He had officers 
under him to do the fame thing, or to aſſiſt him therein, 


of divine things. | | 
To the hierophantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the ſta- 
tues of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions and cere- 
monies. Raine f a 
HIEROPHYLAX *, an officer in the Greek Church, — 
His function is that of guardian, or keeper of the holy things, 
utenſils, veſtments, &c, anſwering to our ſacriſta, or ſexton. 
See:SEXTON, . b | LM 
The word is compoſed of zie-, /acer, and h, keeper, of 
Ouratlu, I keep. ö | 
HIEROSCOPY®*, HIEROScor IA, a kind of divination, 
performed by conſidering. the victim, und obſerving every 
thing that occurs during the courſe of the facrifice. dee Sa- 
CRIFICE, and VICTIM, | | 
The word is formed of dt., ſacer, and (xowiw, I view, or 
conſider. Ne 
HIGH, altus, a term of relation, applied to a body conſidered 
according to its third dimenſion, or its elevation above the 
horizon, or even above the ground. See HEIOHT RH. 
The pike of Tenariff is reputed the higheſt mountain in the 
world. See MounTAIN.— The monument is two hundred 
and two foot high from the ground. See Monument, 
The tower of St. Paul's, before its firſt burning down in 


High. — The towers of Notre Dame at Paris, ſo much talk- 
of, are but two hundred and twelve foot high, &c, See 
ALTITUDE, RO | 
Hicn, is alſo uſed to denote a perſon in power, dignity, &c, 
See TI TIE, and QUALITY, * 82 \ | 
Thus God is frequently called in ſcripture, the Maſt high. So 
on earth we ſay, high and puiſſant Jord, prince, &c.— Fhe 
ſtates general of the united provinces, are called their hjgh 
migbtineſſer. See STATES, Se, © © 
So in England we ſay, high court of parliament. See Par 
LIAMEN T. | 5 „3 
Lord high chancellor, J 8% F CHANCELLOR, | 
Lord high treaſurer, : P 97 1 . 
Hicn, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with loud, 
in oppoſition to /ow ; and ſometimes in the fame ſenſe with 
acute, in oppoſition. to grave; See SOUND, ACUTENEsSs, 
Gravity, &c. * Sas eee 
Hion bearing-coch, is a term uſed with reſpect to fighti 
_ cocks 3 denoting one larger than the cock - he fights withal 
— As a low bearing cock is one overmatched fot heighth. 
Hren Duren, is the German tongue in its greateſt purity, &c. 
as ſpoken in Miſnia, Sc. See LANGUAGE; fee allo Tzu- 
TONIC, Se. | | 
Hicn, Operation, in chirurgety, is a method of extracting the 
ſtone z thus called, by reaſon the ſtone is taken out at the 
upper part of the bladder. See-STONE. 1 
ing the high operation... See LI- 


For the method of perſo 
The ek cneration i Blu ho A et ated 
The. high operation is faid to have been firſt practiſed 
Kalten, ther fo by Fre a cirurgeon of Lauknne, I 

by Franco  cirurgon 


even by making themſelves eunuchs.— Apollodorus obſerves, . 


who were alſo called prophetes, and exegetes, i. e. explainers 


1086, was five hundred and twenty foot high, excluſive of 
a pole of copper, whereon was a crofs fifteen foot and a half 


mp 
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bas been lately retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and praQtiſed with | hero out of a wretched into n fortunate ſtate,— But the f 


HIL 


good ſucceſs by Mr. Cheſelden, and others. | opinion ſeems the moſt probable, and the beſt warranted. * 
Hicn Relieve. See the article RE LIE vo. . = 8 LES : ; hb | 

0 | Sea, is that far from land. See SEA  Suidas mentions one Rhint comic 0 

5 1 3 ND Dy hg : ae the inventor of this kind of poem : when en 


/ terminating with 4 happy 


HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour given to princes, 


See LITTLE, and QUALITY, . 
The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other title 
but that of _ ; the firſt till the time of James I. and 
the ſecond, till that of ar -= Ma —— 
The petty princes of Ita to com 

with . title of highneſs in the year 1630.— The duke of 
Orleans afſumed the title of royal highneſs in the year 
1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the other princes of 

rance. 

The duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, bore the title of 
royal highneſs, on account of his pretenſions to the king- 
dom of Cyprus.— It is ſaid that duke only took the title of 
royal highneſs, to put himſelf above the duke of Florence, 
who was called great due; but the great duke has fince aſ- 


ſumed the title of royal highneſs, to put himſelf on a level with | 


the duke of Savoy. 
The prince of Conde firſt took the title of moſt ſerene high- 
neſs, leaving that of ſimple highneſs to the natural princes, 


HIIS tefibus, q. d. theſe witneſſes ; a phraſe anciently add- 


ed in the end of a deed, written in the ſame hand with the 
deed ; upon which the witnefles were called, the deed read, 
and then their names entred. See DEED, and WiTNEss. 
This clauſe of hiis teftibus, in ſubjects deeds, continued till, 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. but is now omitted. Cos. 
on Littlet. ey 


HILARIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year, by the 


Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, in honour 
of Cybele, the mother of the gods. See FEAST. 


The Hilaria were ſolemnized with great pomp, and rejoi- 


eing. Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as be pleaſed, and took 
the marks, or badges, of whatever dignity, or quality, he had 
a fancy for. | 

The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, who 
called it ANABAEIE, q. d. ad aſcenſus + the eve of that day 
they ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence denominated 
it KATABASIE, deſcenſus. | 

Afterwards the Greeks took the name "TAAPIA, from the 
Romans ; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the life 
of the philoſopher Iſidore. 

Caſaubon maintains, that beſide this particular ſignification, 
the word hilaria was alſo a general name for any joyful or 
feſtival day, whether publick, or private and domeſtic, But 
Salmaſius does not allow of this. | | 
Triſtan, T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between hilaria and hi- 
larig. The former, according to him, were publick rejoi- 
Cings ; and the latter, prayers made in conſequence thereof ; 
or even of any private feaſt, or rejoicing, as a marriage, &c. 
The publick laſted ſeveral days , _ which, all mourning, 
and funeral ceremonies, were ſuſpended, | | 
The hilaria were firſt inſtituted in honour of the mother 
of the gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. c. 10. and 
Lampridius, in his Life of Alexander Severus ; being appa- 
n to expreſs the joy conceived at the birth of 
the 8. 


HILARODI *, in the ancient muſic and poetry, a ſort of 


poets among the Greeks, who went about ſinging little mer- 
diverting poems or ſongs 3 though ſomewhat graver than 
Ionic pieces. See RHAPs0D1, 


The word is Greek, *LAzgus;, compounded of jAagys, joy- 
ful, and on, ſinging, ſong. See HILAKODIA. 28 


Others, again, will have it to 8 been a pure tragedy, on- 


| 


| ventor k ENCE it was 400 
1 W: is that ſtate of the tides when they ceaſe to low. | called Rhinthonica fabula. | Hah 
F n rr HILARY Term. See the article TRR M. 


HILL. See the article MounTain, 
HILLOCK. See the article MounT, __ 
HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the fixth part of an 
pha; or one wine gallon and two pints. See Man” 
1 


PHA, c. | 

HIND, a female of the third year. See Hux Ne. 
Hind Celf, a hart of the firſt year, See Hux N. 
HinD Hand, in the manage, See the article Harp, 
HINDENI Homines , anciently ſignified a ſociety, or clfs of 


men. | 1 35 
»The word is formed from the Saxon Dindene, a pcie), g 


In the tae of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ranked ino 
three claſſes, or bindenes 3 the loweſt, the middle, and the 
higheft ; and were valued according to the clafs they were in 
that in caſe an injury were done by any one, ſatisfaction might 
be made according to the value, or worth of the man it ws 
done to, See SYXHYNDEMEN, "£444 4;4 
hundred ſhillings ; called wiri ducentini, or twyhyndemen, and 
their wives twyhynda's. | F gt 
The middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings ; and were 
called fxbyndemen, and their wives fixbynda's. | 
The higheft were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings, and were 
called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelvehynd:';. Ser 
TwininnI, and TWELVEHINDI, 

HINE, or Hixp, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a ſervant, 
or one of the family; but is now taken in a more reſtrie- 
tive ſenſe, for a ſervant at husbandry 3 and the maſter-hir, 
is he that overſees the reſt, See SERVANT, 

HINGES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by 
means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, Cc, make their 
motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding, &:, See 
Doos, Cc. yh, 

- 'The ſpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, caſe- 
ment; Lancaſhire, and ſmooth-filed ; caſting, cheſt- black, 
Lancaſhire, ſmooth- filed, 2 — — efles, _ 
ing, garnets, dozen-ware-long, dozen-ware- weighty- 
hes weighty-ſhort, lamb-heads, port, fide Lancaſhire, ſide- 
ſmooth-filed, ſide with rifing joints 3 Lancaſhire and ſmooth- 
filed, fide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter; Lancaſhire, 
and ſmooth filed, ſtall, trunk of ſundry forts, joints; Lan- 
caſhire, dozen-ware with hooks, dozen-ware dozen- 
ware ſhort, weighty-long, weighty - ſhort. 

HIP, See the article HAuxch. 

Hir-snor, a diſorder of a horſe, when he has wrung or 

ſprained his haunches, or bips, ſo as to relax the ligaments 
that keep the bone in its due place. 
The ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much, and go aſide- 
long, trailing his leg after him; and the hip which is hurt 
will be lower than the other; the fleſh falling away on the 
ſide of his buttock. | | 

HIPS, in building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at the 
corners of a roof. See Rooe. 4 
The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon 
their oblique poſition, and are not with a right or 
ſquare angle, but a very oblique one ; and by * 
are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle . 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and which s 

et more, as rafters have but four planes, theſe commonly 
ve five. See RAF TER. 


horizon, and at the 'ſame-heighth from dhe 


he, which brings the | 


rn 
rafters on the ſides of the roof. le- 
v T7 * CY = F s ga * * 
2441 * ——m— — * 


The bhilaredi, appeared dreſſed in white, and were crowned They are commonly, by country workmen, called corners © 
| with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards aſſumed ſome call them prac rafters, and others ſleepers. _ "<1 
the crepida, which was only a foal, tied over the foot with | hips and ſleepers are much the fame; only the exper? * HI 

fl ſtraps. es ae the valleys, and join at top with the hips 3 but thoſe ſure c 
0 They did not ſing alone; but had always a little boy, or girl, or planes, which make the back of the hi, ue the us ] 
| to attend them, playing on ſome inſtrument. ſides of the fleeper. * f 

( From the ftreets, they were at length introduced into the | The backs of a hip, are thoſe two-ſuperficies, or planes, ei | 

; | tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. See TRaGEt- | outſide of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpect | fide, 1 
1 n I length and breadth, wich che ſuperficies of the chens 5 
0 The bilaredi were afterwards called fimedi, from a poet na- and end of the roof. . — | + bo bor Other - 
$ med Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. Hre-MovLD, is by ſome uſed for the back of the.by- made of 5 
ws HILARODIA, a poem, or compoſition in verſe, made, | underſtand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly the fides 

#þ or ſung by a ſort of rhapſodiſts called hilarodi. See Hit.a- | a piece of thin wainſcot 3 By Which the back, and ie © \ 
it RODE. SES: | of the hip are ſet out. en 2. roof 

1 Scaliger holds hilarodia, bilaro-tragedia, phlyacography, and the Hir-Roor, among builders, called alſo Halen ufs nor firki P 
0 rhinthonic fable, to be all names for-the thing. See Hi- | which has neither gable bead, mor ſhrerd fen ane end. Y 
90 LARO-TRAGEDIA, and PHLYACOGRAPHIA. | head; which laſt, are both gable, and hip at the Em p 
1 HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic perfo partly tra- See Roor. Sede eee ee * the | 

i de woes : mme, 4 5 zun che angles at A 
A 4 ſerious ; and partly comic, or merry. KAMA.“ A. hip-roof has rafters as long, and with the tides ;-and Un 
j iger holds, the hilario-tragedia and hilaradia to be one foot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at dee 
4 and the fame thing, Others, rather take the hilaro-trage- | the feet of the rafters on the ends f ſuch bu with the 8 
1 dia to have been pretty nearly, what we call a tragi- comedy. hip-roefs, ſtand on che fame planen wa. — wich 9 
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Hie-TiLEs, See the article TIE. ER 100 
HIPPEUS, or Equinvus, in phiſiology, a ſort 'of comet 
which ſome writers ſuppoſe to bear a reſemblance to a horſe. 
But the ſhape of this kind of comet is not always alike ; be- 
ing ſometimes oval, and ſometimes imitating a rhomboides, 
So its train is ſometimes ſpread from the front, or forepart, 
and ſometimes from the hind part. IF 1 e Abd 
Hence this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into equinus bar 
 batus, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus elipticus. See Co- 

ET. | OT | 8. 
UIPPIATRICE , the art of curing the diſeaſes of brutes, 

and particularly horſes, | 5 
he word is compoſed of πτν?., borſe, and rf ©, phyſician. 


- 
_— 


This makes what we rather call the farrier's art. See Far- | | 


RIER, and HORSEMANSHIP. | 
HIPPOCENTAUR®, in antiquity a fabulous monſter, ſup- 
poſed to be half a horſe, and half man, See CenTavur. 


* 


„ Fhe word is pure Greek, formed of le, Tei hovſe, xev7ew, 
| pungo, I prick, ſpur, and Teveys, taurus, bull, 1 
What gave occaſion to the fable, was a people of Theſſaly, 
inbabiting near mount Pelion; who became thus denominated, 
by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the art of mounting 
on horſeback ; which occaſioned ſome of their neighbours to 
- imagine that the horſe and man made but one animal. See 
HoRsEMANSHIP. n Ports 5 f 
: The hyppocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the cen- 
- taurs, in this, that the latter only! rode bullocks, and the 
former horſes, as the names themſelves intimate. See CEN- 
raus 41192-2605 120 C 1 40 
Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real hyppocentaur at Rome, which 
was brought out of Egypt, embalined in honey: By which 
we may well ſuſpe& a cheat. V. Plin. Hift. Nat. I. 7. c. 2. 
—On the medals of Gallienus, is repreſented a centaur draw- 
ing a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the 
helm of a ſhip in the left ; with this inſcription, APOL- 


LINI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the conſervator of Auguſtus. | 


. —'Triftan conſiders both the one and the other, as a ſymbol 

of the protection Gallienus received from Apollo in his wars 

_ againſt the Perſians. 2 . 2 

HIPPOC RAS, Vinum Hir rocRATIc UM, a kind of medi- 
cated wine. See the article WINE. . 

* Menage approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive hippocras 
from Hippocrates, as ſuppoſing him the inventor hereof : but 
we may better deduce it from the manice Hippocrates, or Hip- 
pocrates s fleeve, uſed in the filtration of it. 8 . 

Hyppocras is a drink or beverage compoſed of wine, with ſpi- 
ces and other ingredients infuſed therein; much uſed among 
the French by way of dram after meals. | TT 
There are various kinds of br ba according to the kind of 
wine, and the other additional ingredients made uſe of ; white 
 higpocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberry hippacras, 
hippocras without wine, cyder 8 &c. 
That directed in our college diſpen l l 
cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed. in cana- 
ry, with ſugar; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, and ſome 
flips of roſemary to be put, and the whole ſtrained through 
a flannel, It is recommended as a cordial, good in paraly- 
tic, and all nervous caſes. | f DG 
HIPPOCRATES'S Sleeve, Manica HipPoCRATIs, a kind 
of filter, or ſtraining- 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid; and 
uſed to percolate, or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c, for clarifi- 
cation. See FILTRE, FILTRATION, Se. 
HIPPOCRATICA. Facies. See Facizs Hippocraticg. 
HIPPODROME *, - HippoprRoMuUs, in antiquity, a lit, 
or 2 wherein horſe- races are performed; and horſes ex- 
erciſed. 3 | 


* The word is Greek, Iro popes; conipoſed of 1, equur, | 


horſe, and ones, cur/us, of the verb Pee, curro, I run. 


HIPPOLAPATH UM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of lapa- | 


_ thum, called alſo. mon#'s rhubarb. See RHUBarB. _ |» 

HIPPOMANES®, a ſort of poiſon, famous among the anti- 
ents as an ingredient in amorous philters, or charms. See 
Poison, PHILTER, and CHARM. | 4d Ba 


* The word is Greek, Iglau, compounded of 1. ph 


| equus, horſe, and &, furor, fury, madneſs. 2 
Naturaliſts are not r the nature of the hippomanes. 


—Pliny- deſeribes it as a blackiſh'caruncle found on the head | 


of a new born colt; which the dam bites off; and eats, as 
ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that if ſhe be prevented 
herein by any other's cutting it off before, ſhe will not take 
to, nor bring up, the . | | 
Virgil, nut Nook and: Columella, deſcribe'it'as a 
poiſonous matter, trickling from the pudendum of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for the horſe.” ' Ran Mi 
At the end of M. Bayle's Dictionary, is à very learned diſ- 
ſertation on the hippomatiesz and all its virtues, both real, 
HIPPOPOD ES, or Hir rorDEs, in the en. | 
hy, an appellation giyen to certain people; ſituate on the 
bank of the ban few ee to hꝛve horſe's 


ſatory, is to be made of 


formed by joining the _ ; 


» — 4 = * 
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| The hipprpedes are mentionod by Dionyſius, Giogy. v. 310. 


Mela, L. III. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV .c. 13. and S. Auguſtin, D- 
Civ, L. XVI. c. 8. But the truth is, they had this appel- 
lation given them on account of their ſwitneſs, or lightneſs 
- of 2206, RE eee | 
HIPPUS *, in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, wherein they 
continually ſhake, and tremble, and thus repreſent objects as 
if continually fluctuating. See E xx. ths 
* It is thus called from the Greek, Ih-, horſe} in regard ac- 
_ cording to Blancard, objects appear to ſhift as much as when 
wee are riding. | f 
HIRCUS *, T7agus or Godt, in anatomy, a part of the au- 
ricle, or outer ear; being that eminence next the temples. 
See EAR, and TRAOus. | | 
* The word is Latin, and literally fignifies goat 
Hircvs; in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, th 
ſame with capella. See CAPELLA. N 
Hixcus is alſo a denomination given to the rank ſmell ex- 
haling from the arm- pits; and which has its ſource in the 
.. axillary glands, _ * 1 | 
Higcvs, is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a comet, encompaſſed 
ay it were with a main, ſcemingly rough and hairy, See 
OM ET. N 
HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 
conſonants, ſ, x, and 2. See CONSONANT B; fee alſo 8, X, 


N and Z. | A a II 231 TIL 
HISTIODROMIA *®, the art of failing; or of conducting 
veſſels on the ſea, See SAILING, | ILA-So £4 
Ihe word is Greek, compoſed of Ig ten, fail, of is;og; the maſt 
of a ſhip, which comes from Jen, /!o, 1 ſtand; and NgopCr, 
courſe, of Peyue, I run, = | 

Hiſtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call navi- 
© gation; NAVIGATION. | n 
Hiſtiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof being given, 
the other two are eaſily found from them, by the loxodromic 

tables, ſines, tangents, ſecants, mercators's chart, c. x 
' Theſe four things are the difference of latitude; difference of 
longitude, the courſe, arid the diſtance run. See. LonG1- 
' TUDE, Larirupx, Couksx, RHums, and DisTANCE. 
HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory, See His- 

TORY, „ | 
Thus we fay, hiftorical truth, hiſtoricul ſtyle, Sc. | 
The donation of Conſtantine, the reality of a pope Joan, Cc. 

are Hiſtoricat points, very much controverted, _ 

Henry Stevens has publiſhed a h;/orical and poetical dictiona- 
ry; ſince improved and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff- 

mari, &c. M. Bayle has given us an hiftorical and critical 
dictionary: Diodorus Siculus; Vignier, and biſhop Nicholſon, 
. hifterical. libraries; 1 + | 
The hiftorical art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and diſ- 
poſing the various incidents, ſo as to conſtitute one uniform, 
well connected whole. F. Daniel. | 
The principal qualities of the hjXorical ſtyle, are perſpicuity 
and brevity, See STYLE; | 
HisTORICAL Column, is that whoſe ſbaft is adorned with baſſo- 

relievo's carved all around from bottom to top, repreſenting 
- the hiſtory and ations of ſome illuſtrious perſon, See Co- 

LUMN, _ Fe; | 712 
In HiHorica columns; the figures may be either diſpoſed in a 
on line, continued from one end to the other; as in the 

rajan column at Rome: or in diſtin&t bands, or circles, 
__ containing ſo many different ſubjects. 
HISTORIOGRAPHER *, a profeſſed hiftorian, or writer of 

hiſtory ; or a perſon who applies himſelf peculiarly thereto. 
See HrsTory, 

The word is compoſed of the Greek, Ireeta, hiſtory, and 
Papo, cribs, I write. f s "ah 
The term is chiefly uſed for a perſon who has a peculiar charge 
and commiſſion to write the hiſtory of his time. —The h;/o- 

riugrapber to his majeſty, is an officer under the lord cham- 
berlain: his ſalary 200 J. per ann. eee 
HISTORY *; a recital, or deſcription of things as they are 

or have been; in a continued, orderly narration of the prin- 
© cipal facts and circumſtances thereof. See ANNALs, _ 
The werd is Greek, *Iroeia, Biſforia, and literally denotes a 

ſearch of curious things, or a deſire of knowing, or even a 
: __  Tehearſal of things we have ſeen; being formed of the verb 
Aron which properly ſignifies to know a thing by having 


ſeen it. Tho' the idea appropriated to the term hure, is now 
much more extenſive; and we apply it to a narration of divers 
memorable things, even though the relator only takes them 
from the report of others. The origin of the word is fromthe 
verb, u, I know ; and hence it is, that among the antients 
 _ ſeveral of their great men were called pohbi/ores, q. d. per- 
© = fons of Various, and general knowledge. 
Hiſtory, is divided, with regard to its ſubjeR, into the b;/ory 
of nature; and the hiffory of ations © © x 
HiSTORY 'of nature, or natural Hisrory, is a deſcription 
of natural bodies; whether terteſtrial, -as aflimals, vegetables, 
ſoflls, fite, water; air, meteors, c. or celeſtial; as the ſtars, 
| planets, cotnicts, Oe. See NATURE, &c: oooh 1 . 


- % : 


Such ate Afiftotle's Dioſcotides's; Aldrovatidus's, &c,” Bie- 


© The word is Gre, ene cf ao, hrs and wt) pe, | 
63 OO. | | | * | , 1 


' Williglty's Werdet ef birds, fifties, Gr., Such, laſtly, 1 
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has been lately retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and practiſed with hero out of a wretched into a fortunate ſtate.— But the f 
good ſucceſs by Mr. Cbeſelden, and others. | opinion ſeems the moſt pr obable, and the beſt warranted, 1 — 
HicH Relieve. See the article RE LIE Vo. | | TRAGEDY, and HilARODIA. i b 
Hion Sea, or ocean, is that far from land, See SEA, and] Suidas mentions one Rhinthoh, a comic poet of Tarentum f 
Oct Ax. | as the inventor of this kind of poem : whence it Was alf. 
Hicn Water, is that Rate of the tides when they ceaſe to low. | called Rhinthonica fabuls. i - 7 590 Tg k 
See Ti DES, FLux, He. = HILARY Term. , the article TERM. i 
9 HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour given to princes, | HILL. See the article MounTAIN, | 
NJ See TITLE, and QUALITY, ; HILLOCE. See the article MovunrT, EF ot. | | ; 
"3 The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other title HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the ſixth part of an A I 
b but that of bigneſs ; the firſt till the time of James I, and | pha z or one wine gallon and two pints. See Me aux HI 
* the ſecond, till that of Charles V. See MajesTY. PHA, Oc. | * 7 2 
. The petty princes of Italy began firſt to be complimented | HIND, a female ſtag of the third year. See Hux Nc. 
1 with the title of highneſs in the year 1630.— The duke of | Hind Ca a hart of the firſt year, See Hunting, , 
1 Orleans aſſumed the title of royal highneſs in the year | HinD Hand, in the manage, See the article Haxp, | 
i 1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the other princes. of | HINDENI Homines *, anciently ſignified a ſociety, or cla of Ul 
a rance, men. N QA . 912 
0 The duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, bore the title of The word is formed from the Saxon Pinvene, a ſociety, or 
1 royal highneſs, on account of his pretenſions to the king- company. . 
| i dom of Cyprus.— It is ſaid that duke only took the title of | In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ranked into J 
| royal highneſs, to put himſelf above the duke of Florence, | three claſſes, or hindenes 3 the loweſt, the middle, and the i 
N who was called great duke ; but the great duke has fince aſ- higheſt ; and were valued according to the claſs they were in; 1 
1 ſumed the title of royal highneſs, to put himſelf on a level with | that in caſe an injury were done by any one, ſatisfaction might _ 
1 the duke of Savoy. 8287 be made according to the value, or worth of the man it ws 5 
. The prince of Conde firſt took the title of moſt ſerene higb- done to. See SYXHYNDEMEN, | AK 8. 
4 neſs, leaving that of ſimple highneſs to the natural princes, The'lowsft were thoſe who were worth ten poundz, or two . 
a HIIS tefibus, q. d. theſe witneſſes ; a phraſe anciently add- hundred ſhillings ; called viri ducentini, or twyhyndemen, and Por 
is ed in the end of a deed, written in the ſame hand with the | their wives twyhynda's. 0 i. f 
3 | deed ; upon which the witneſſes were called, the deed read, The middle were valued at ſix hundred ſhillings ; and were = 
$1 and then their names entred. See DEED, and WiTwEss. called ixbyndemen, and their wives hi | J 
1 This clauſe of hiis 2e/tibus, in ſubjects deeds, continued till, | The higheft were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings, and were \ 
'H and in the reign of Henry VIII. but is now omitted. Col. called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelvehynda's. See \ 
1 on Littlet. | 1 | TwininDI, and TWELVEHINDI, . 
bi) HILARIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year, by the | HINE, or Hixp, in the Saxon language, fignifies a ſervant, 1 
** Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, in honour | or one of the family; but is now taken in a morereftric- ] 
bit of Cybele, the mother of the gods. See FEAST.. tive ſenſe, for a ſervant at husbandry 3 and the maſter- i, BY 
N The hilaria were ſolemnized with great pomp, and rejoi- is he that overſees the reſt, See SERVANT, Wes 
11 cing. Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as be pleaſed, and took | HINGES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by A 
4 the marks, or badges, of whatever dignity, or quality, he had | means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, Oc. make their : 
"Ig a fancy for. | motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding, &:c, See H] 
"i The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, who | Door, &c. | 115 cat 
A called it ANABAEIS, q. d. ad aſcenſus + the eve of that day | Ihe ſpecies of hinges are many, viz« bed, box, butts, caſe- . 
it they ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence denominated | ment; Lancaſhire, and ſmooth-filed 3 caſting, cheſt-black, 
va it KATABAZEIZ, deſcenſus. ny Lancaſhire, ſmooth-filed, coach, desk, dove-tails, efles, fold- 
in! Afterwards the Greeks took the name "TAAPIA, from the ing, garnets, dozen-ware-long, dozen-ware-ſhort, weighty- 
4h Romans; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the life long, weighty-ſhort, lamb-heads, port, ſide Lancaſhire, ſide- | f 
th of the philoſopher Iſidore. | ſmooth-filed, ſide with riſing joints; Lancaſhire and ſmooth- | 
ih Caſaubon maintains, that beſide this particular fignification, | filed, fide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter; Lancaſhire, 4 
| the word hilaria was alſo a general name for any joyful or | and ſmooth filed, ftall, trunk of ſundry forts, joints; Lan- 4 
js feſtival day, whether publick, or private and domeſtic, But | caſhire, dozen- ware with hooks, dozen-ware long, dozen- 14 
1 Salmaſius does not allow of this. | | ware. ſhort, weighty-long, weighty- ſnort. } 
. Triſtan, T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between hilaria and hi- HIP, See the article Hauncn. 
i! lariæ. The former, according to him, were publick rejoi- | Hip-sH0T, a diſorder of a horſe, when he has wrung or 0 
1 cings; and the latter, prayers made in conſequence thereof ; | ſprained his haunches, or hips, ſo as to relax the ligaments a 
. or even of any private feaſt, or rejoicing, as a marriage, Sc. that keep the bone in its due place. { 
at The publick laſted ſeveral days, during which, all mourning, The ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much, and go alide- E 
1 and funeral ceremonies, were ſapendel - long, trailing his leg after him; and the hip which is hurt 
Th The hilaria were firſt inſtituted in honour of the mother | will be lower than the other; the fleſh falling away on the HI 
5 of the gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. c. 10. and | fide of his buttock, | þ 
E Lampridius, in his Life of Alexander Severus ; being appa- | HIPS, in building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at the 1 
3 rently intended to expreſs the joy conceived at the birth of corners of a roof, See Roor. | of * 
Io the gods, | The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon c 
"Hh HILARODI *, in the ancient muſic and „a ſort of | their oblique poſition, and are not with a right or Hl 
Wl poets among the Greeks, who went about ſinging little mer- ſquare angle, but a very oblique one ; and by ——— HI 
iy diverting poems or ſongs ; though ſomewhat graver than are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle 2 4 0 
e Ionic pieces. See RHAPs0D1, ' | ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and u me 15. 
The word is Greek, IAæęgadet, compounded of jangys, joy- et more, as rafters have but four planes, theſe common'y 
| ful, and cen, ſinging, ſong. See HILARKODIA. ve five. See Rar TER. , 
The hilarodi, appeared drefled in white, and were crowned They are commonly, by country workmen, called 1 Hr, 
5 with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards aſſumed | ſome call them principal rafters, and others ſ{repers- io in PV 
| the crepida, which was only a ſoal, tied over the foot with | hips and ſleepers are much the ſame ; only the _— HI 
h r ene the valleys, and join at top with the hips 3 Treg pare e 
They did not ſing alone; but had always a little boy, or girl, or planes, which mak e the back of the bip, are the ul E 
| to attend them, playing on ſome. inſtrument. ſides of the ſleeper. ' 1 8 7 
9 From the ſtreets, they were at length introduced into the | The backs of a hip, are thoſe two ſuperficies, or planes, ei \ 
{0 | tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. See TRaGt- | outſide of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpect 0! ſide, 
| e | l | length and breadth, wich che ſuperficies of the adjoining * l 
lhe The hilarodi-were afterwards called ſimodi, from a poet na- and end of the roof. e e „ (Others 0 
i med Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. Hir-Movl p, is by ſome uſed for the back of the bi. 5 e 
Jy HILARODIA, a poem, or compoſition 'in verſe, made, underſtand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly the ſides h 
1 or ſung by a ſort of rhapſodiſts called hilarodi. See HILIA- a piece of thin wainſcot 3 by Which the back, and. | \ 
1 RODI. 1 | of the hip are ſet out. "6 i, 2. roof 
1 Scaliger holds Bilarodia, bilaro-tragedia, Phlyacography, and the | HIr-Roor, among builders, called alſo Italian gor jigkin S 
4 | rhinthonic fable, to be all names for. the ſame thing. See H1- | which has neither gable head; mor hresd . "the fame end. 1 
0 LARO-TRAGEDIA, and PHLYACOGRAPHIA, © _ © head; which laſt, are both gable; and hip at ne 
bl HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic performance, partly tra- See Roo. en angles at the 2 
i $5.0 ſerious ; and partly comic, or merry, See DRAMA. A hip-roof has raſters as long, and r IM --and Bn 
4 liger holds, the hilario-tragedia and hilarodia to be one | foot, c. it the ends of buildings, as it has at ne ac have 
4 and the ſame thing, Others, rather-take the hilaro-trage- | the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch T with the 5 
j dia to have been pretty nearly ,what we call a tragi-comedy. | hip-roafr, and en de ine iplaney wit Fenn, vi fe 
ky Others, again, wall have it to have been a pure tragedy, on- g horizon, and at the ſame heighth from de 15 hob che - 
| * terminating with 4 happy cataſtrophe, which brings the 5 rafters on the ſides of the roof. Tre - 4.40 ir- * 


Hie-TiLEs, See the article TIE. ET. OTA 
HIPPEUS, or Equinus, in phiſiology, a ſort of comet 
which ſome writers ſuppoſe to bear a reſemblance to a horſe. 
But the ſhape of this kind of comet is not always alike ; be- 
ing ſometimes oval, and ſometimes imitating a rhomboides, 
So its train is ſometimes ſpread from the front, or forepart 
and ſometimes from the hind part. 1 EARL 
| Hence this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into equinus bar- 
_ batus, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus elipticus. See Co- 


. | | | 
UIPPLATRICE *, the art of curing the diſeaſes of briites; 
and particularly horſes. | * 


„he word is compoſed of i477, borſe, and rare, phyſician. 
See FAR- 


This makes what we rather call the farrier”s art. 
RIER, and HORSEMANSHIP, _ | 
HIPPOCENTAUR®, in antiquity a fabulous monſter, ſup- 
poſed to be half a horſe, and half man. See CEN TAUR. 
he word is pure Greek, formed of iaQ-, equu;, hovſe, xevrew, 
pungo, I prick, ſpur, and Teavgys, taurus, bull. 5 
What gave occaſion to the fable, was a people of Theſſaly, 
inhabiting near mount Pelion; who became thus denominated, 
by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the art of mounting 
on horſeback; which occaſioned ſome of their neighbours to 
imagine that the horſe and man made but one animal. See 
'  HoRsEMANSHIP. n yp 
The hyppocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the cen- 
- .taurs, in this, that the latter only: rode bullocks, and the 
former horſes, as the names themſelves intimate. See CEN- 
- TAUR, . 44 ne 65 
Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real hyppocentaur at Rome, which 
was brought out of Egypt, embalined in honey: By which 
we may well ſuſpe& a cheat. V. Plin. Hi. Nat: I. 7. c. 2. 
—On the medals of Gallienus, is repreſented a centaur draw- 
ing a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the 
helm of a ſhip in the left; with this inſcription, APOL- 


ILINI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the conſervatar of Auguſtus. 


. —'Trifſtan conſiders both the one and the other, as a ſymbol 
of the protection Gallienus received from Apollo in his wars 
againſt the Perſians. 2 
HIPPOCRAS®, Vinum HiPPOCRATICUM, a kind of medi- 

cated wine. See the article WINE. 2 
* Menage approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive hippocras 
from Hippocrates, as ſuppoſing him the inventor hereof : but 
we may better deduce it from the manice Hippocrates, or Hip- 
pPeocratess fleeve, uſed in the filtration of it. 8. 
Hppocras is a drink or beverage compoſed of wine, with ſpi- 
ces and other ingredients infuſed therein; much uſed among 
the French by way of dram after meals. . 
There are various kinds of _— according to the kind of 
wine, and the other additio 5 
 bippocras, red hippacras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberry hippacras, 
hippocras without wine, cyder hippocras, &c. 4 
That directed in our college diſpenſatory, is to be made of 
- cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed. in cana- 
ry, with ſugar; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, and ſome 
ſlips of roſemary to be put, and the whole ſtrained through 
a flannel. It is recommended as a cordial, 
tic, and all nervous caſes, "OR G'S 
HIPPOCRATES'S Sleeve, Manica HipPoCRATIs, a kind 
of filter, or ſtraining-bag, formed by joining the oppoſite 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid ; and 
uſed to percolate, or ftrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c, for clarifi- 
cation, See FILTRE, FILTRATION, Sc. | 555 
HIPPOCRATICA. Facies. See FaciES Hippocratica. , 
HIPPODROME *, HippoproMus, in antiquity, a lift, 
or 2 wherein horſe - races are performed; and horſes ex- 
erciſed. = | | 
The word is Greek, *I7ToSpojuor; conipoſed of ?, equus, 
horſe, and Props, curſus, of the verb yehua, curro, Frun. 
HIPPOLAPATHUM, in natural tory, a ſpecies” of lapa- 
thum, called alſo. mon#'s rhubarb. See RHUBARB. 
HIPPOMANES®, a fort of poiſon, famous among the anti- 
ents as an ingredient in amorous philters, or charms. See 
Porson, PHILTER, and CHARM. | err 
* The word is Greek, I αν,uag, compounded of Len. 
equus, horſe, and wana, furor, fury, madneſs. | 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature of the hippornianes 
—Pliny- deſcribes it as a blackiſh'caruncle found on | 
of a new born colt; which the dam bites” off, and eats, as 
ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that if ſhe be prevented 
herein by any other's cutting it off before, ſhe will not take 
Pp nor bring up, the young. | 
1 
poiſonous matter, trickling from the pudendum of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for the horſe.” Sreoogih 
At the end of M. Bayle's Dictionary, is à very learned diſ- 
ſertation on the hippomaties z and all its virtues, both real, 
and pre ff, on get cnt 1 
HIPPOPODES®; or Hirror ps, in the _ — 
graphy, an appellation giyen to certain people; ſituate on the 
banks of the Seythian kel; as being ſuppoſed to have botſe's 


ingredients made uſe of; white 


good in paraly- | 


head | 


rgil, and after him Servius and Columella, deſeribe it as | - 


 eiffits 


The hippopedes are mentionod by Dionyſius, G-ogy. v. 310. 
Mela, L. III. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV. c. 13. and S. Auguſtin, D- 
Civ. L. XVI. c. 8. — But the truth is, they had this appel- 
lation given them on account of their ſwitneſs, or lightneſs 
of foot. e ee eee | 
HIPPUS , in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, wherein they 
continually ſhake, and tremble, and thus repreſent objects as 
if continually fluctuating. See Eve. | 
It is thus called from the Greek, *I@+G@>, horſe; in regard ac- 
_ cording to Blancard, objects appear to ſhift as much as when 
we are riding. | 
HIRCUS*, Tragus or Goat, in anatomy, a part of the au- 
ricle, or outer ear; being that eminence next the temples. 
See EAR, and TRAOus. | 
| * The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies goat. Tus 
Hix cus, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, the 
ſame with capella. See CAPELLA. | 
Hixcus is alſo a denomination given to the rank ſmell ex- 
_ haling from the arm-pits ; and which has its ſource in the 
.. axillary glands. _ | | 
HiR cus, is alſo uſed by fome writers for a comet; encompaſſed 
ay it were with a main, ſeemingly rough and hairy, See 
ON N Tr. It 
HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 
Cn, ſ, x; and 2. See CONSONANT 5 ſee alſo 8, X, 
and Z. 1220 ttt pts i 
HISTIODROMIA *, the art of failing; or of conducting 
veſſels on the ſea; See SAILING, * 11 
The word is Greek, compoſed of *Is toy, fail, of iges; the maſt 
of a ſhip, which comes from In., A, I ſtand ; aud igouOr, 
. . . coutſe, of Jenus, I run, | 
Hiſtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call navi- 
© gation, NAVIGATION. | — —— an 
Hiſtiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof being given, 
the other two are eaſily found from them, by the loxodromic 
tables, ſines, tangents, ſecants, mercators's chart, &c, | 
' Theſe four things are the difference of latitude, difference of 
_ longitude, the courſe, and the diſtance run. See. JLonG1- 
TUDE, LatiTUps, Courss, Runs, and DisTANCE. 
HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory, See His- 
TORY, Me . 
Thus we fay, hiftorical truth, hiſtorical ſtyle, Sc. | 
- RE dessen ep ove eg G rei of a pope Joan, c. 
are hi/tdrical points, very much controverted. 
Henry Stevens has publiſhed a h;Jorical and poetical dictiona- 
ry; ſince improved and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff- 
man, &c. M. Bayle has given us an hiſtorical and critical 
dictionary: Diodorus Siculus, Vignier, and biſhop Nicholſon, 
. hiſtorical. libraries; 0 IG h | 
e hiſtorical art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and diſ- 
poling the various incidents, ſo as to conſtitute one uniform; 
well connected whole. F. Daniel. 
The principal qualities of the hi/torical ſtyle, are perſpicuity 
and brevity, See STYLE. | 
ISTORICAL Column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with baſſo- 
relievo's carved all around from bottom to top, repreſenting 
the hiſtory and ations of ſome illuſtrious perſon, See Co- 
TOME: ©. - . 
In hiftorical columns; the figutes may be either diſpoſed in a 
ſpiral line, continued from one end to the other; as in the 
Trajan column at Rome: or in diſtin bands, or circles, 
containing ſo many different ſubjects. 
HISTORIOGRAPHER *, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or writer of 
hiſtory ; or a perſon who applies himſelf peculiarly thereto, 
See His TOR. | | 
The word is cothpoſed of the Greek, *Igvera,;. hiſtoty; and 
Papo, fcribo, I write. . _ | 
The term is chiefly uſed for aperſon who has a peculiar charge 
and commiſſion to write the hiſtory of his tinie. —The h;/2o- 
'  riographer to his majeſty, is an officer under the lord cham- 
. berlain : his ſalary 200 I; per aun. 8 | 
HISTORY , a recital, or deſcription of things as they are 
or have been; in a continued, orderly narration of the prin- 
© cipal facts and circumſtances thereof. See ANNALSs, 
The werd is Greek, Igeeia, biforia, and literally denotes a 
ſearch of curious things, or a deſire of knowing, or even a 
rehearſal of things we have ſeen; being formed of the verb 
Tropewy which properly ſignifies to know a thing by having 
ſieen it. Tho' the idea appropriated to the term hi//ory, is now 
much more extenſive; arid we apply it to a narration of divers 
memorable things, even though the relator only takes them 
from the report of others. The origin of the word is from the 
verb, 1, I know ; and hence it Is, that among the antients 
| ſeveral ol their great men were called po/ybi/tores, q. d. per- 
_ — ſons of various, and general knowledge. 
Hiſtory is divided, with regard to its ſubject, into the b;/ory 
of nature, and the hiftory of ations eg N 
HisTORY of nature, or natural HisToRy, is a deſcription 
of natural bodies; whether tetteſtrial, as animals, vegetables, 
foils; fire, water, air, meteors, c,. or celeſtial; as the ſtars, 
planets, cotnets, Se. See Narukz, S. 
Such are Ariſtotle's Dioſcorides's, Aldrovandus's, Sc. Hiſto- 
riet Tuch alſo are Ray's and Geſner's Hiſtory of quadrupeds ; 
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Mr. Flamſteed's Hiſtoria cele/tis, or hiſtory of the heavenly 
bodies. | 
| Natural hiſtory is much the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
Call phyſiology. See PmisIOLOGY, , _ „n abit 
HisToRy, with regard to actions, is a continued relation of a 
ſeries of —— events, in the affairs, either of a ſingle 
perſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations; and whether 
included in a great, or little ſpace of time. | 
Thus, Thucydides has wrote the hj/ory of Greece; Livy, 
of Rome; Mezeray, and F. Daniel, of France; Tyrrel, 
and Echard, the hiffory of England; Buchanan, of Scotland; 
Clareridon, the hiſtory of the Rebellion; Thuanus, biſhop 
Burnet, &c. the hiſtory of their own lives and times. 
Euſebius, Baronius, c. have wrote the hi/tory of the church; 
biſhop Burnet that of the Reformation, Cc. 
Several authors have wrote on the method of reading, and 
ſtudying hiftory ; among the reſt Lucian, Bodin, Voſſius the 
elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Maſcardi, De Silhon, F. le Moine, 
F. Rapin, the abbot de 8. Real, F. Thomaſſin, Freſnoy, &c. 
Hiſtory is divided into antient and modern, univerſal and par- 
ticular, ſacred and profane. 5 * f 
F. Meneſtrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 
kinds of Hiſtory, with great accuracy. — He diſtinguiſſies hi/- 
tory, with regard to both its matter, and its form; and gives 
curious inſtances of each particular. 3 
Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, is either ſacred or natural, 
or cuil, or perſonal, or ſingular. en 
Sacred HisToORy, is that which lays before us the myſteries 
and ceremonies of religion, viſions or appearances of the Deity, 
&c, miracles, and other "ſupernatural things, whereof God 
alone is the author,—Such are the book of. Geneſis, the 
Goſpels, Apocalypſe, &c, See MIRACLE, PROPHECY, 
REVELATION, c. | Wed | 
Natural HisToRy, is a deſcription of the ſingularities of na- 
ture ; its irregularities and prodigies ; and the alterations.it un- 
dergoes in the birth, progreſs, end, and uſe of things.—Such 
is Ariſtotle's hir. of animals; Theophraſtus's hiſtory of 
plants; and the entire body of natural hifory, by Pliny : Such 
alſo are Acoſta's natural hi/tory of the Indies; Piott's hi/tory 
of Staffordſhire, &c. 


Civil HisTORY, is that of people, ſtates, republics, commu- | 


nities, cities, &c, — Such are thoſe of Thucydides, Halicar- 
naſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, Bu- 
chanan, Sc. | 

Perſonal HisToRy, is that which gives the portrait, or life of 
ſome ſingle perſon. —Such are the Lives of Plutarch, Corne- 
lius Nepos, Suetonius, Sc. The lives of the painters, poets, 
philoſophers, ſaints, &c. 


Perſonal Hiſtory, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 


biography. See BIOGRAPHY. | 


. 


Singular Hisrok v, is that which deſcribes a ſingle action, 
| Fear battel, or even war, expedition, c. 


Hiſtory, with regard to its form, is either /im le or figurate, | 
Wy — | EC 1 ig * "| HOG Steer, among hunters, a wild boar of three years old, 


or mixed. 5 

Simple HISTORY, is that delivered without any art or foreign 
ornament ; being only a naked, and faithful recital of things, 
juſt in the manner, and order wherein they paſſed. Such are 
the chronicles of the eaſtern empire; the faſti ; chronological 
tables, journals, Cc. See FAS TI. 


Figurate HISTORY, is that which is further enriched with 


ornaments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addreſs of the hiſto- 


rian. Such are the political, and moral Hiſtories of the Gr + Bot 


Romans, and moſt of the moderns, 

This latter is a kind of rational hifory 3 which, without ſtop- 
ping at the ſhell, or outſide, the appearances of things, diſco- 

vers the ſprings and movements of the ſeveral events ; enters 

into the thoughts, the breaſts of the perſons concerned therein 


diſcoyers their intentions and views; and by the reſult of en- 
terprizes, and undertakings, diſcovers the prudence or weak- 


neſs, wherewith they were laid, conducted, &c. 


Theſe are much the moſt uſeful, and entertaining. hiſtories. 
To this claſs, may be peculiarly referred the hiftories and 
Annals of Tacitus, 1 the antients ; and thoſe of Guic- 


_ ciardin, Thuanus, and biſhop Burnet, among the moderns. 
Mixed HisToRy, is that which, beſide the ornaments of figured 


hiſtory, calls in the proofs and authorities of fimple hi/ory ; | 


furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original letters, manifeſto's, 

declarations, Sc. to vouch the truth of what is ſaid. Such 
are the hiſtories, or collections of Ruſhworth ; M. Rapin 
Thoyras's' h;/tory of England; the. genealogical hi/tories of 
Ducheſne ; M. de Marca's hiftory of Bearn, Sc. 

HisToRY, is alſo uſed for a romance; or a fabulous, but 
probable relation, of a ſeries of actions, or adventures feigned, 
or invented by the writer. See RoMANCE. 

Such is the h:/tory of the civil wars of Granada; the hiftory 
of Don Quixote; the Ethiopic h:ffory of Heliodorus, Oc. 
HrsTORY, in painting, denotes a picture compoſed of divers 
figures, or perſons, ie ſome tranſaction, or piece of 

hiftory, either real or feigned. See PAINTING. wag 
Painters are diſtinguiſhed -into portrait painters, flower and 
fruit painters, painters of beaſts and land-ſkips, and þi/tory 


. 


Fainters,—The fir place in univerialy allowed to. bifery 


——— — — 


— 


| 


* reſerving ſo much rent payable ad duos anni terminos, 


ainters, as the moſt difficult,” maſterly, and ſub line. 

| Sos ORDONNANCE, | 4 | - ſublime Province, 

IS TRIO, in the antient drama, fignified an 28 

median, but more eſpecially a —— | 8 mn co. 

part by geſtures, and dancing. Comgpy, Pax his 

+ MIMES£96--. 4+ 1m | : To- 

HOAR-FROST, Pruing. See Fxosr, and Payry, 

ann * a — of the voice; * 

times attended with a preternatural aſperity, or ro, © 
thereof. See 3 Fen Naefe at roughnes 

The part here ed is the aſperia arteria, and part: 
its hed, or the larynx, See As ERA and 1 
The next cauſe of hoarſeneſs. is a too copious effuſion of 41; 

lvympha upon the part. See DEFLUxX1oN, din 

varſeneſs is a ſort of catarrhous indiſpoſition, ariſing from 

too great acrimony or ſal.neſs of the lymph. See Ga. 

3 f - 1 a 1 paſſülar Fr 

dperma ceti, decoct. r. . Are a 

medies herein. Where the diſorder is inveterate. * 
1 e N are arts of makin at | 4 
TOBBY, a ſort of hawk that preys upon N 
larks, &c, See HAWK. 7155 * 
HOBITS, a fort of ſmall mortars, from -ſix to eight inches 
diameter, mounted on carriages, made after'the gun faſhion . 

uſed for anoying the enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs, 
See MorTaAR, and Bos. 

HOBLERS, or HoBiLzzs, HOoBELARII, in our antiene 
cuſtoms, were men, who' by their tenure, were obliged to 
maintain a light horſe, or bobby, for the certifying any in- 

vaſion toward the ſea- ſide. Ded 25 

The name was alſo uſed for certain Iriſh knights, who uſcd 

to ſerve as light horſemen upon hobbies. 

HOCK-Twueſday Money. See the article Hoxe-Day, 

m—_ a fort of tray for carrying mortar; in uſe among brick. 

-. hyers, we 

HODEGOS, a term purely Greek, id, ſignifying gui. 

The word is chiefly uſed as a title of a book compoſe by 
Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, towards the cloſe of the fifth century ; 
being a method of diſputing againſt the heretics, particularly 

the Acephali. | 150 
Mr. Toland has alſo publiſhed a diſſertation under the ſame 
title. Its ſubject is the pillar of fire, Sc. which went be- 
fore the Iſraelites, as à guide in the deſart. 

HODGE-PODGE. See the article Horch- for. 

HODMAN, a young ſcholar admitted from Weſtminſtet 

ſchool to be ſtudent in Chriſt's College in Oxford, See 
SCHOOL, * 5 | 

HOE, or How, a huſbandman's tool, made like a cooper's 
adz, to cut up weeds, in gardens, fields, Ce. | 
This inftrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more employ- 
ed than it is, in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, 
creeks, and patches of land, in ſpare times of the year, which 
would be no ſmall advantage thereto, | 


See HUNTING, 


HOGGET, or Hocxe1, is a young ſheep of the ſecond 


ear. | 
HOGENHINE, HocnxtnHtyNne, or, rather AGEN- 
HINE, g. d. own ſervant ; he that comes gueſtwiſe to an 
inn, or houſe, and lies there the third night: after this he 
was accounted of that family; and if he offended the king's 
peace, his hoſt was anſwerable for him. See THIID night 
awn hind, | 1 Thy 
HOGOE, properly, HauT-GoaT, a meſs in cookery, de- 
nominated from its high ſavour, or reliſh, _ 
Its preparations, ingredients, &c. are various, —lIts baſis is 
uſually ſome fleſh, e. g. oF of mutton, minced with = 
and ſavoury herbs, as ſhalot, thyme, ſpinage, &c- add l 
thereto, with ſeaſoning of falt and pepper, and yolks of 
the whole worked up into a ball, and thus boiled; frequent, 
in the body of a cabbage firſt faſhoned like a duck, CEE 
fowl, with a head ſtuck on. —It remains to be ſerved up Wi 
a proper ſauſe, as butter, yolks of eggs, anchovies, 10 c. 
HOGSHEAD, a meaſure, or veſſel of wine, or oil; * 
taining the fourth part of a tun; or 63 gallons, See M 
SURE," Tux, GALLON, So. | 
Two of theſe hogſheads make a pipe or but. „ 
The diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for à — 
bead allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty 
two pound and liquor. . 
HOKE-DAY, Reer or Hock-russpA, in our 


ancient cuſtoms, ¶ Dies martis quem qu paſchæ vacant} 
the ſecond tueſday after Eaſter week... . 


This day was very remarkable in former times, 
to be ub on the ſame footing with Michae . 
neral term or time of acoount. We find leaſes wi 


for a ge- 
thout date 


I hoke-day, & ad falum, ſanfti Michaelis, Ses O* 
QUARTER. | | 


an allowance, pro nu lieribus hocka women on Mon- 
mk pt days, 


_ _ theirs in Hampſhire. where the men back the 


con- 


ſell, ad 


In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there is} Y 


8 5888 28288 
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days, & contra on Tueſdays.— The meaning of it is, that | 
on that day the women in merriment ſtop the ways with 
ropes and pull paſſengers to them, deſiring ſomething to be 
laid out in pious uſes, ' '4 = 
HOKE- DAV Money, or Hoxt-TutsDay Money, a tribute 
antiently paid the landlord, for giving his tenants and bondmen 
leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day ; in memory of the 
expulſion of the domineering Danes. See HoKE-DAY. 
HOLD of a ſhip, the loweſt part of the ſhip ; including all 
that part lying between the keelſon, and the lower-deck.—See 
Jab. ſhips fig. 2 lit. G. fig. 2. n. 1163 ſee alſo Sure, &c, 
In the hold are the ſteward's room, the powder room, the 
| bread room, and the boatſwain's room; divided from each 
other by bulk-heads, 


The hold is the ſtore room in a merchant ſhip, or the place | 


wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more cumber- 
ſome, are ſtowed. The reſt are diſpoſed between the two 
decks ; at leaft in Dutch ſhips, which have their hold very 
ſhallow, and the ſpace between the decks, high. | 

| To find the burden of a ſhip, the hold is to be meaſured. See 
BURDEN. e . TY 

HOLD-FAS T, an iron hook in ſhape of the letter S, fixed 
in a wall to retain and ſupport it. | | 

HOLLAND, in the. linnen drapery, a fine, white, even, 
cloſe kind of linnen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, Sc. 
See CLOTH; 2 en ee 
It is chiefly wrought in the provinces of Holland,  Frizeland, 
and other parts of the united provinces ; whence the appellation. 
The principle mart or ſtaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, whi- 
ther it is ſent from moſt other parts as ſoon as wove, there to 
be whitened the enſuing ſpring. _ i. 14149 | 
That manufactured in Frizeland is the moſt eſteemed, and 


| 
, 
, 


called frize holland. It is the ſtrongeſt; and the beſt coloured | 


of any of that fineneſs.—It is never calendred, nor thicken- 
ed as the reſt ; but is imported juſt as it comes from the whit- | 
ſter.—It is diſtinguiſhed by its being yard, quarter and half 
wide; which is half a quarter more than thoſe commonly 
called frize hollands, which are not right. - | 
Guilix HOLLAND is very white and fine, and is chiefly uſed for 
ſhirts ; being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, except true 
| frize. It is juſt yard wide. | | 
Alemaer HOLLAND, is a very ſtrong cloth, and wears exceed-- 
ing well. It is about yard, quatter and half wide. 
HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, about a 


quadrant of a circle; by ſome called caſement, by others an 


abacus. See CASEMENT, Cc. | NSA 
HoLLow Square, is a body of foot drawn up with an empty 


ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums and baggage 5 h 


facing, and covered by the pikes every way to oppo 
Horſe. See SQUARE, : | | 
HoLLow Tower, in fortification, is 4 rounditig made of the re- 
mainder of two briſures, to join the curtin to the orillon : 
where the ſmall ſhot are played, that they may not be ſo much 
expoſed to the view of the enemy. Harris. See TOWER, c. 
HOLM“, Hurmvs, ſignifies as much as L amnicd, a 
river-iſland, according to Bede; or plain g ground upon 
the water - ſide, or in the water, according to Cambden. | 
Where any place is called by the name Bolm, or where this ſyl- 
lable is Joined with any other in the name of a place, it ſignifies 
it to be ſurrounded with waters. As the flatholmes, the flep- 
holmes, near Briſtol — If the fituation of the place be not near 
the water, it may ſignify a hilly place; for Holm in Saxon, does 
alſo ſignify an hill, or cliff. | abt ha ; 
HOLOCAUST “*, a kind of facrifice, wherein the Whole of- 
fering is burnt,” or conſumed by fire; called alſo, in ſcripture, | 
burnt-offering. See SACRIFICE, and OBLATION. 


x The word is Greek id formed from id., torus, whole; | 


and xaw, uro, igne abſumo, I conſume with fire. 25 | 
HOLOGRAPHUM *®,. in the civil law, ſomething written 
wholly in the hand-writing of the perſon who figns it. 

4 Þ The word is Greek, compoſed of e-; all, atd'yea@w, I write. 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of a teſtament, written 
wholly in the teſtator's own hand. See TESTAMENT. 

The 2 did not approve of holographic teſtaments; and 
though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, they are not 
uſed where the civil law is in full force. „ 


HOLOM ETER, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving uni- 
verſally for the taking of all ſorts of meaſures, - both on the | 


earth, and in the heayens.. 

* The word is Greek, compoſed of d,, all, and fig, I' 
. NE 

The holometer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 


pantometer, - 


HOLSOM.==A ſhip is ſaid to be holſem at ſea, when ſhe will] 


bull, try, and ride well, without rolling or labouring. 
HOLYNESS, or Hol ix ESS, ſanity; the quality which con- 
ſtitutes or denominates a perſon, or thing boy; i. e. pure, or 
exempt of ſin. See SIN, 1 LOI AT 


OLYNESS is alſo uſed in reſpect of perſons and things that are 


facred, i. 6. ſet apart to the ſervice of God, arid, the uſes of 
1 be 6 wy 6 ee SAINTS. a * Bible 

n this ſenſe we ſay, holy days, holy ordinances; the hey Bible; 
holy goſpels, ho} war, Ec. The Roma. ry 4 


HO M 
Inquiſition, the holy tribunal ; the ſee of Rome, tlie holy ſees 
Sc. See InqQU1s1T1ON, &c. | | 
Holy oil, holy water, &c, See UxncTiOoNn, WATER, Oc. 
Paleſtine is particularly called the holy land, and Jeruſalem the 
Holy city. Princes formerly made a practice of going to ſig- 
nalize their religion in the h land; who, if they had had 
any religion, would have ſtaid at home. Sce CROIͤSADE. 
In Romiſh countries, one third part of the year is taken up iti 
Holy days, ſaints days, &c. Tn Scotland; they obſerve no 
ſtated holy-days, belides Sundays. | 


Hor y Thurſday, is what we otherwiſe call aſcenſion day; being 


ten days before Whitſunday, See ASCENSION and Wrrr - 
SUNTIDE; het 2 ; 

Hol Heh, is the laſt week of Lent, called alſo paſſion tweed, 
See LenT, and Passt0N; hal 85 bg 
HoLy Var, is ſometimes uſed for the year of Jubilee, Sce 
E. 3 4 a 
In the Jewiſh tabernacle, and afterwards iti the temple, were 

two places; the one called the holy, /anum ; and the other, 
which was'mote retired, the holy of holies, ſanttum ſanctor um, 
or the 1 See SANCTUARY: _ 
The holy was ſeparated from the holy of helices by a veil.—In 
| 2 r place was the ark of the covenant kept. See 
RK. 1 | | 
HoLYNess is alſo a title or quality attributed to the pope ; as 
that of majeſty is to kings. See TITLE, QUALITY, &c. 
Even kings, writing to the pope, addreſs him under the vene- 
rable appellation of your holyne/s, or Holy father; in Latin, 
 ſantiſſime, or beatiſſime pater. See Popk. 5 
Antiently the ſame title, holyneſs, was given to all biſhops; 
as appears in 8. Auguſtin, Fortunatus, Nicholas I. Caſſiodore, 
Sc. —S. Gregory compliments ſome of his eotemporary bi- 
ſhops with, your beatitude, your holyneſs, _ 4" 
The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo addrefled 
under the title of holyneſs, in regard of their being anointed 
with holy oil at their coronation. — Du Cange adds, that 
ſome of the Kings of England have had the ſame attribute; 
and that the Orientals have frequently refuſed it to the pope. 
Orger of the HoLy GRHosr, is a military order in France, the 


principal, in point of dignity, in that kingdom. See Oa bER, 


and KNIGHT, . 

It was inſtituted by king Henry III. in 1 569, in memory of 
three great events happening on the ſame day, viz. his birth, 
acceſſion to the crown of France, and election to that of 

Poland; and is to conſiſt of 100 knights only; who, to be ad- 

mitted, are to make proof of their fiobility for three deſcents. 

The king is the grand maſter or ſovereign, and takes the oath 

as ſuch on his coronation day; whereby he ſolemnly vows ta 
maintain for ever the order of the holy Get, and not to ſuf 
fer it to ſhrink, fall or diminiſh, ſo long as it is in his power 
to hinder it, nor ever to attempt to alter or_diſpenſe with any 
of the irrevocable ftatutes of the order. "Hogs 

The knights are all to wear a gold croſs, hung about the 
neck by a blue filk ribbon or collar; and the officers and com- 
manders are alſo to wear a croſs ſewed on the left fide of 

their cloaks, robes, and other upper garments. | 

Before they feceive the order of the holy Ghoſt, that of S. Mi- 
chael is conferred, as 4 neteſſary ſtep ; for which reaſon their 
. — 1 3 a double collar. 
oLY Gnosr, in heraldry.—Croſi of the HoLy Guosr. con- 
fiſts of a circle in the middle; 44 Y it the holy GHS ivr 
of a dove: the four arms are drawn narrow. from the centre: 
and widening to the ends, where the returning lines divide 
each of them into two ſharp points, upon each of which is 
a pearl. See Ckoss. B 
From the intervals of the circle between the arms, iſſue four 


the order of the holy Gho/t in France, , _ 
HoLy-Roon Bay, a feſtival obſerved by the Roman catholics, 
in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's croſs, See Ex- 
ALTATION of the croſs. er * 


HoLy-WATER Sprinkle, among hunters, ſigni es the tail i of 


a fox. See Tair, 3 | 
HOMAGES®, in its general Senſe, denotes. the reverence; reſ- 


prince, or other ſuperiof, See Lok, &c; . | 
* The word is formed of the Latin, bone, man; by reaſon wh 
the tenant takes this oath, he ſays, Ego Ten 381 

become your man: for the ſame reaſon, homage is alſo called 
© *dnhood: fo, the homage of his tenant, and the manhood of 
his cenant, is all one, Cote on Lie). fol, 64. 

Homo, Homacium, Hominium, in law, is an engage · 
ment or promiſe of fidelity, which the vaſſal or tenant” who 
holds a fee, renders to the ford when admitted thereto. See 
P Loop; G. e Cs | 

In 1 grants of lands and tenements by way of fee, 
the lord did not only tie his tenants — yg ſe — * = 

_ loyal to him, as their lord and benefato 


ore ' ' 


"This ee , g Ge. is calle! bomage, ths form whereok, as 


: 
- 


appointed by ftat. 17, Edward Il is in theſe words: When a 


Vo L. I 0 LXXVIII. 


oman catholics call the 


free-man ſhall do homage to bis lord, of whom he holdeth 


b) | in 
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flower-de-luces: This is the cfoſs worn by the knights of 


ſpect, and ſubmiſſion which a perſon yields his maſter, lord, | 
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alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe and oath to be true and 
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in chief, he ſhall hold his hands between the hands | HOMER, or Gonon, a Jewiſh meaſure; containing the ten. 
of his lord, and ſhall ſay thus: I become your man from of the epha. See M Asua k, and ERA. © tenth 
© this day forth for my life, for member and for worldly ho- | HOMICIDE, in common law, tbe killing of a man, 
& nour; and ſhall owe you my faith for the land. I hold: of Homicide is divided into voluntary and. caſual, | 
Wes 7 ; ſaving the faith that I owe unto our ſovereign lord the Caſual Hamieips, is either merh caſual, ot mixed —. 
king, and to mine other lords. 8 | | caſual, is when a | Kills another by pure miſch; 
In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is due, | being about his in occaſions 3.28 in the cafe of an ax ff 
takes homage of every tenant as he comes to the land or fee. ping out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve while p- 
Glanvil, indeed, excepts women, who only perform homage is felling a tree. See Cnanct-Mzpiey, de 
by their husbands; in regard homage is ſuppoſed to have a It is atcounted. mixed, when there is negligence, or une 
more immediate relation to ſervice in war; but Fitzherbert | other unwarrantable circumſtance attending the action "I 
| Yenies the exception. Nat. Breu. fol. 157. MANSLAUGHTER, 22 | | 7 
It is added, that biſhops do no homage, but only fealty, and, | Voluntary Homicips, is that which is deliberate, and 
probably, for the ſame reaſon as women. Yet do we read, | mitted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill; and ores | 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does on his knees to | with. a precedent malice, or without. The former is m 
our kings at their coronation; and that the biſhop of Man is] der, which is a fellonious killing, with malice prepenſe, al 
homager to the earl of Derby. | 1 | r in the realm, living under the king's protection. 90 
Fulbeck reconciles this: By our law, ſays he, a religious man URDER. n | 
may do homage ; but may not ſay to the lord, 5 devenio HOMILY “, originally ſignifies à conference or converſation 
homo veffer; becauſe he has already profeſſed. hi to be but bas ſince been applied to an exhortation, or fermon del. 
only God's man ; —_ 1 re I do unto y 3 N See PRERAc HIN G. | g 
© homage, and to yo I and. loyal.” | Tx word is Greek, .I formed of sh., 
Flhmage and as, Be faith, are two diſtinct things, different bly, council. enn e 
duties, See FE ALT V. e The Greek, homilia, ſays. M. Fleury, fignifies a famila 
Originally, homage was pour on Ba gentleman, and feal- | diſcourſe; like the Latin ſermo : and diſcourſes delivered in 
ty by the peaſant. Others ſay, that homage was that performed | the church took theſe denominations, to intimate that they 
to the lord himſelf; and fealty to his ſeneſchal or ſteward, for | Were not harangues, or. matters. of oſtentation, and flauriſh, 
his lord.—It is added, that he who holds. lands for. term of | like thoſe of prophane arators; but familiar diſcourſes, 26 of 
life, owes homage; but not fealty, | A maſter to his diſcigles, ar a father to his children. 
Biſhops take the oath of n xd lapuley to the king for the All the Bomilles of the Greek and Latin. fathers are compo- 
temporalities they hold of him; but without homage. or vaſ- | Poſed © omg, ara have. none of Tertullian, Clemens 
ſalage. See Bishop. | | | A] rinus, and other learned perſons ; by reaſon, in the 
Homact-LitGE, a more extenſive kind of homage, where- | firſt ages, none but biſhaps were admitted to preach, 
by the vaſſal held of the lord, not only for his land, but for 1 was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till toward 
his perſon.—So that the lord might uſe him againſt all man- | the fifth century. —S. Chry ſoſtam was the firſt preſbyter tut 
kind, whether within or without the kingdom, excepting the | Preached ſtatedly: Origen and S. Auguſtin allo preached, but 


king, See LI EOE. | | it was bya 2 licenſe or privilege. 
This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed,. with Photius diſtinguiſhes hamily — — in that the he- 
hands joined on the goſpels, one knee on the ground, and with- | mi was performed in a mare familiar manner; the prelate 


HOM 


e, 


out ſword, girdle, or ſpurs.— By which it was diſtinguiſhed | interrogating and talking to the people; and they in their 
from frank homage. See FRANK, | turn, anſwering and interrogating him; ſo that it was pro- 
| There are alſo other diftinftions of homage z as, | perly a converſation ; whereas the ſermon was delivered with 
lain HoMAGE, or homage of a fee, where no oath of fidelity {| more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the arz- 
is taken. X tors, See OrxATion, HaranGus, Se. 
HomaGE of Devotion, which is a donation made to the church, | There are ſeveral fine homilies of the fathers flill extant ; 
and does not import any duty or ſervice at all. and cularly of S. Chryſoſtom, S. Gregory, &c. 


HoMAGE of Peace, which a perſon makes to another after a | HOMINE capto in withernamium, a writ far 
reconciliation, as an aſſurance that he will no longer diſturb | bim that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him or 
| his peace, c. I ber out of the county ; fo that he or ſhe cannot be reglevied 
Hock, again, is divided into zew, or that performed upon , according to law. See WiTHERNAm. _ 
the grant of the fee; and auncgſtrel. Hern ee a. writ for the bailing of a man out df 
Hoa E Aunceſtrel, is where a man, and his anceſtors, time re Bail, REPLEvVY, &c. | | 
out of mind, have held their land of the lord and his anceſ- | HOMINICOLE “, in antiquity, a name which the Apollins- 
tors by homage. | II | Tifts gave to the orthodox, to denate them worſhippers of man. 
If ſuch lord — received homage, he is bound to acquit the | See APOLLINARISTS, | 
tenant againſt all other lords B him, of 1 * by 43 * formed of the Latin, homo hominis, man, and 
| ſervice: and if the tenant one homage to his lord, Ks, e ; | 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord is As the orthodox maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was God-man; 
bound to warrant him; and if the tenant loſe, he ſhall re- | the Apollinariſts accuſed them of adoring a man, and calls 


> cover in value againft the lord, ſo much of the lands as he | ,, bem Pomimnicole, 
had at the ti f voucher hy: See | HOMOCENTRIC®, in aſtronomy, a term of the lame 
Ness N n nen i Unport with concentric. See CONCENTRIC, 


Hoa is alſo uſed for the jury in a court-baron ; becauſe The word is Greek, compoſed of ave, alike, fmilz, and 


commonly conſiſting of ſuch as pay homage to the lord of | 2222 age 3 Be 3 
the fee, See Joar, and Couaf enen. a | homocentric OY An See De. c. 
HoMAGE is alſo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particular place | i 


or diftrit where the ſervices are to be performed. __ Bone NM ha cow wm 
HOMAGER, a perſon that does, or is bound to do, homage — 24 2 ue 1 e. g. , 

to anos 20 ACS. „ en | HOMOEOTELEUTON, 'MUTBArvTon, a figurio le. 

This lordſhip is ſo extenſive, that there are above an hun- tric, handy forum verde wth de to end 

dred and tenants or homagers therein, a alles ©: 6, es Pars 1 | 2 ex. i Or, ut 01015 
HOMAGIO end, a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator, | innig e 2 fe; hems alle mee. # 

commanding him to deliver ſeilin of lands to the heir that is | zOMypOGENEQUS®, "OMOTENHE, or HoMogental, 52 

at full age, notwithſtanding his homage not being done. — vo vari , ſubjeAs, to. that they 
HOMESORKEN “, or rather HamsoxEn, ſometimes alſo] + c cit 2 + ares and kind, — In 


written HAMsoc A, and HamsoCna, the privil or pro- - ; 5 of diffe- 
tection which every man enjoys in his own relay , | contradiſtinction to heterogeneous, where the parts are 


| X | Doe e ; rent natures, Sc. See HETEROGENEOUS, 
* Hamſokne, hoc eſt quietus ee de americamentis pro ingreſs Bo- | ind 
ſpitii violenter & fine . contra pacem regis, ten | * Thewordis e of the Greek, ige, like, fimilar, 
neatis placita de hujuſmodi trangr effione in curia weſftra. W. Yerog, genus, ; | 


Thorn. 2030. Natural bodies, for the generality, are con ed of homey” 
Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly ſaid, fran- | 74945 parts; as A diamond, 4 metal, &c, — Artificial * 
gere hamſocam, or hamſocnam. I on the contrary, are allemblages of het _— 
Tr fat amount $6 what we now call Jerplary; which [. parts of different qualities ; as a building, of ; 3#' 


? - and 
zs a crime of a heinous nature, as being not only a hreach | HoMOGENEAL. Light, is that whoſe rays' are all of . 
of the king's peace, but a breach of hw liberty ads Wan 8 you: _—_ * of refrangibility, and reflexioility. 
' 2th in his I 2 | k 9 Wo | : 
: es thts 0 2 4 of rn a | HoMoGENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the fame kind and nature. 
Lib. III. See BURGLA XX.. | See NUMBER. © | V 
HOME-SsTALL, a manſion-houſe, or ſeat in the country. HoMoGENBAL Surds, are fuch as have one common radical 
? ee e e OGENEUM' Comparationis, in algebia, the 1997 = 
G r N 


. | . 
* # 


H ON 


22 in an equation; called alſo: abſolute number. See 


UATION, Cc. 25 N My 
called homogeneum comparationis, of compariſon, to diſ- 
2 from the other terms; which, though homogene 
us as well as this, i. 6. always raiſed to the ſame degree o 
power, are not the quantities to which things are here com- 

pared or referred. 1 a ; 
HOMOIOMERICAL Principles, a peculiar kind of prin- 
eiples, ſuppoſed by Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies; being 
determinate numbers of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they 
came to be parts, e. g. of an animal body, would there 
make ſuch maſſes and combinations as their nature required, 
viz, the ſanguinary particles would then meet all together 
and make blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the 
oſſeous ones bones, the carneous fleſh, c. See PRINcI- 


PLE, Sh) 
OMOLOGATION *, in the civil law, the act of con- 
or rendering a thing more valid _ folemn, by a 
ication, repetition, or re ition thereof. 
> Tho word comes from the: rode; dg, conſent, afſent, 
formed of zh, familis, alike, and Myr, of ayer, dicere, to 
ſay, 9. 4. to ſay the ſame thing, to conſent, agree. = 
The creditors have ſigned the contract; there remains nothing 
but to get it homologated. See CONFIRMATION, | 
HOMOLOGOUS “, in geometry, is applied to the correſ- 
pondent ſides of ſimilar figures; which are ſaid to be homals- 
gous, or in rtion to each other. See SIMILAR. 
„The word is Greek, compoſed of 3®-, ſimilar, and A. 
ratio, reaſon, g. 4. quantities alike to each other in ratio. 
So if the ratio of A to B, be the ſame as of C to D; here A 
is homologous, to C, as B to D; by reaſon of the fimilitude 
between the antecedents and conſequents. The two antece- 
dents, and the two conſequents, then, in anF continued geo- 
metrical proportion, are homologous terms. See RaT10, 


Thus, the baſe of one triangle, is homologous to the bale of 


another ſimilar triangle: ſo, in ſimilar triangles, the ſides op- 
polite to equal angles, are ſaid to be homologous. See TRI- 
ANGLE, nm 

Equiangular, or fimilar triangles, have their homologous ſides 


rtional. 


An fimilar rectangles are to each other, as the ſquares of their 


homolegous ſides. Sce RECTANGLE. DA | 
HomoLoGovs Things, in logic, are ſuch as agree in name, but 
are of different natures. — Theſe coincide with what we 
otherwiſe call equivocat and homonymons terms. See Equ1- 


VOCAE, 


HOMONYMIA, in logic, an equivocation. See Homo- 


oN, Ee. 
HOMONYMON * 5 "OMONYMON, in logic, 2 word which has 


different meanings ; OF which is uſed to expreſs things of 


and quality, | 
The —— of bu, /imilis, and the Ionic wa for 
doc; name. | ke My | 
. are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called poly/e- 
ma, and equivacals. See EQUIV OCAL. : | 
HOMOOU IOS, "OMONTYEIOFZE, among divines, a being of the 
ſame ſubſtance, or effence with another, See SUBSTANCE 3 
fee alſo PERSON, HyposTASLS, Cc. LT 
The divinity of Chriſt having been, denied by the Ebionites 
and Cerinthians in the firſt century; by the Theodotians in 
the ſecond z by the Artemonians at the beginning of the third; 
and the Samoſatenians, or Paulians, towards the cloſe of the 
ſame : A council was aſſembled at Antioch in 272, wherein 
Paulus Samoſatenus, head of this laſt ſect, and biſhop of An- 
| tioch, was condemned and depoſed ; and a decree publiſhed 
wherein Chriſt is aſſerted to be God of God, and zH. 
i. e. conſubſtantial with the Father, See ConsussrAN- 
TIAL. = | 
HOMOOUSIANS®*, Homovstans, HomoUsSLANISTS, 


HomovsIasTs, are names which the Arians anciently gave 


=: bay-acas held that God the Son is 
kenia, L b. renkulantial with the Fathers Seo ka- 


hamaouſias, i. e. conſubſtantial 


TEROUSIANS, TRINITY, Cc. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, aq», or iueyoracs ſig- 


nifying of the m ſubſtanc 


Hunneric, king of the Vandals, who was an Arian, publiſh- 


ed a reſoript, directed to all 
Pn T 
HOMOPHAGI. See the article Oumor HAG. 


HOMUNCIONIS TS“, HomuNncionsT #, a FX of he- 


retics, the followers of Photinus ; and 
Pbatixians. See PHQTINLANS. . 
* The word js farmed of the 
homo, man, g. d. little man. 


| They had this appellation in reſpect af their denying the two 
natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only mere 


from him alſo called 


W 3 
HOMUNCIONITES, HomunciontT#, were 4 ſet of 


ancient heretics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing dogma it wa?, that 
the image of God was imprefied on the body, not on the 
| foul, or mind of man. . C 
HOND-HABEND. - See the article HAng-RABEND. 
HONE, a fine fort of whet-ſtone, whereon to ſet a razor, or 
 penknife, See STONE, e i g 


| 


töne 


N 


| 


| 


honey. . 
+ Honey is alſo an i 
11 &c. See Mum,-MzTREGL1N, Ce. 


Hon v, &c. 


HON 


It is of a yellowiſh colour, being holly- wood petrified or 


ed into ſtone, by lying in the water for a certain ſeaſon, 
See PETRIFACTION. | 2 
Of theſe there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, that will 
be thus petrified in a very ſhott time. | 


HONEY, Mel, a ſweet fort of juice ſucked from vegetables 


the bees, and repoſited in their combs. See Wax, - 

bney is properly one of the juices afforded by the flowers, 
and is found to exude from all forts thereof; the very bitter- 
eſt, as aloes and colocynth, not excepted. 
In all male flowers that have utricles at the bottom of the 
petala, is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty; 
whence it is, that we ſee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 

ves, haney-luckles, &c. and ſuck the honey from them,— 

bees too viſit theſe flowers; and putting in their. probo- 

ſcides, or trunks, ſuck out the honey juice, and load their 
ſtomachs therewith ; to be afterwards diſcharged and laid up 
in their combs: 80 that honey is a vegetable ſubſtance. - 
In the belly of the bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which 
is the proper receptacle of the honey - when the animal finds 
this full, it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it 
there by that part of the head ſituate between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its bead at the 
ſame time this way and that.—If a drop happen to be ill 
placed, it fucks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſcharges it 
anew. When a cell is filled with honey, they ſtop it up with 
wax for winter ſtore, See Wax. 
Honey was anciently taken for a dew that fell or deſcended 
on the flowers; but what proves this a miſtake, is, that the 
bees only gather it after the ſun is up, when there is no dew 
left: it muſt therefore be either a liquor prepared in the 
flower, and excreted by its proper veſſel, like manna. See 
Manna, and Dew. | FR 
Or rather, it appears to be the fine duſt, or farina fecundans 
of the apices. For, according to the obſervations of M. du 


| Vernay; the bees, when in ſearch of honey, fix on no other 


parts but the ſtamina and apices, and not on ſuch as yield any 
other liquor. See FARIN A. | | 
What is very remarkable, is, that honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is diſcovered by M. Lemery to contain iron; 
which diſcovery may ſerve as an anſwer to M. Geoffroy's 
chemical queſtion, viz. Whether there is any part of a plant 
without iron? For if fo delicate an extract from the fineſt 
part of the flower, and this further elaborated in the little 
viſcera of the inſet, be not void of iron, we may deſpair of 
ſeeing any ſo, See Iron, and PI AN r. | | 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow. —The white, 


mel album, called alſo virgin honey, trickles out ſpontaneouſly | 


from the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. 

The ſecond, mel flauum, is ſqueezed from the combs in a 
preſs, after having firſt ſoftened them with a little water over 
the fire, — There is alſo an intermediate ſort, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, drawn by expreſſion, without fire, | 
Haney left to ſtand two or three days, purges itſelf ; throw- 
1 of wax and other droſs, which is to be taken 


Some naturaliſts will have honey. to be nigger noon wars 
according to the difference of the flowers or the bees 
ſuck it from.—Accordingly, Strabo relates, that there is a 
kind of honey in Pontus, which is a ſtrong poiſon ; being 
ocured by bees which'feed upon aconite and wormwood. 
Lamberti, in his account of Mingrelia, aſſures us of the 
contrary z and affirms it the beſt honey in the world, by rea- 


ſon of the great quantity of bawm growing there.—He adds, 


that there is another very white kind af honey, hard as ſu- 


| 22 which does not ſtick to the hands. 


ancients ranked ſugar and manna among the ſpecies of 


| honey, See SUGAR, and Manna. - 


Honey has | conſiderable medicinal virtues ; being reputed a 
good detergent and cleanſer ; and in that quality uſed both 
internally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ulcers, &c. 
Honey is the baſis of ſeveral compoſitions in pharmacy.--- 
Of honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercucialis, 
Oc. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, helleboratum, &c. 
There is alſo a met ſeilliticum, or. a preparation of ſquills : 
mel paſſulatum vielatum, made with raiſins boiled in hot 


Water: and mel anthoſatum, made of roſemary flowers. 


The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, &c. from 
ngredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, methe- 


iid HonEy;—S. Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his ipti 


of holy places, obſerves, that in the place where 8. John 
Baptiſt lived in the deſart, there are locuſts: which the poor 


people boil with oil, and a fort of herbs with large long leaves 


of a milk colour, and a taſte like that of honey z and that 


this is what in ſcripture is called wii honey. See Activo- 


'PHAGI, : 


Honzv-Coms, Sos ſtructure, full of cells, framied by the 


bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &c. See Cai, Wax, 
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their combs, have often been admired. --- Their labour is | 
.. diſtributed regularly among them; ſometimes thoſe bees that 
carry the wax in their jaws and chaps, moiſten and mollify 
it with ſome liquor that they diſtil upon it; the ſame ſome- 
times build the walls of their hexagonal cells; but ſometimes 
others do it; but thoſe that form the cells never poliſh them. 
Others come and make the angles more exact, and cloſe 
and ſmooth the ſuperfices. And as in the doing of this, 
ſome ſmall bits of wax are ſcraped off, there are ſome whoſe 
buſineſs is to pick up theſe, that they may not be loſt. 
M. Maraldi has alſo obſerved, that thoſe bees that poliſh the 
walls, work longer than thoſe that build them; as if polifh- 
ing were not ſo laborious as building. 7 
- They begin their work at the top of the hive, faſtening it 
to the moſt ſolid part thereof: thence it deſcends downwards, 
being continued from top to bottom, and from one fide to 
another; and to make it the more ſolid, they uſe a ſort of 
tempered wax that is pretty much like glue. The form of 
the cells, of which the honey-comb is made, is hexagonal ; 
a figure that, beſides what is common with a ſquare and equi- 
lateral triangle, has the advantage of including a greater ſpace 
within the fame ſurface. | | 
Hoxty-Coms, in gunnery, is a flaw in the metal of a piece 
of ordnance, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous. 
HoN EY- DEW, is a ſweet taſted dew, found early in the morn- 
ing on the leaves of divers ſorts of plants. See Dew. 
Honey-dews, or mildews, are of a very different nature from 
blaſtings, being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt ex- 
halation, raiſed in a hot dry ſummer, from plants and bloſ- 
ſoms ; as alſo from the earth z which, by the coolneſs and 
ferenity of the air in the night, or in the upper clear region 
of the air, is thickened: into a fat gluey matter, and falls to 
the earth again ; part whereof upon oak leaves, and 
ſome other trees, whoſe leaves are ſmooth, and do not eaſily 
admit the moiſture into them. See MII DEW. | 
Gaſſendus holds, that a viſcid juice tranſpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compoſe this honey, or to convert the dew 
falling on them into a honey ſubſtance, which before had no- 
thing of it : And hence he accounts for the reaſon why we 
find it on ſome trees, and not on others. See Manna, 
This Heney-deto falling on the ears and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
ſmears them with a different colour from the natural; and 
being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender 
and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
prevents the growth and compleating of the perfect grain 
therein, | 
A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after the fall thereof, 
or the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only natural remedies 
againſt it. 
HONI it qui mal y penſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks cuil; 
the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the 
rter. See GARTER and Morro. 


HONOR. Honovs. 
HONORABLE. be the ee) lesen sg 
HONORARY. * HonoURARY. 


HONORIACI, in antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldiery 
under the eaſtern empire; who introduced the Goths, Van- 
dals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. 

Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great vi- 
gilance and valour, deſended the paſſages of the Pyreneans 
againſt the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own expence; 
but being at length killed, the emperor Conſtantius appoint- 
ed the henoriaci to defend thoſe paſſages, who, not content- 
ed to lay them open to all the nations of the North then ra- 
vaging the Gauls, joined themſelves to them. 

HONOUR, Hono. --- Beſide its literal ſenſe, wherein it 
denotes a teſtimony, or token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion ; h- 
nour is particularly applied in our cuſtoms to the more noble 
kind of ſeignories, or lordſhips ; whereof other inferior lord- 
ſhips, or manors hold, or depend. See Manor. 

As a manor conſiſts of ſeveral tenements, ſervices, cuſtoms, 
Sc. (See SERVICE, &c.) ſo an honour contains divers ma- 
nors, knights-fees, &c. | | | 
It was alſo formerly called beneficium or royal fee ; being al- 
ways held of the king in capite. Spelman.---Antiently, ho- 

nour ſignified the ſame as barenia; See BARON v. 

By ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 18. the king is impowered by let- 
ters patent to erect four ſeveral honours, viz. Weſtminſter, 


Kingſton upon Hull, S. Oſythe, and Donnington; and as 


many other honours as he will. -The manner of creatin 
theſe honours, may be gathered from the ſtat. 33 Hen, VIII. 
27, &c. | 


- cap. 2 
Counſellors © 
have ari 
liberate. or give judgment in the ſame, though they 
properly belong thereto. 


The French call chevahers 
tlemen of HonouUR, the gentlemen 


HoxouR, or honourary counſellors, are ſuch as 
t to enter or fit in afſemblies, courts, &c. to de- 
do not 


de Hoxx ux, knights, or gen- 
ers of queens and 


_ princeſſes, who attend them, give them their hand, &c. dee 
, are young ladies in the queen's-houſhold, 


Usn RR. 
Maids of HoxnouR 


HO O 


&c. They are fix in number, and thei 

or each. ö Elm 2004 ber 
oN, RS of the Louvre, are certain privileges | 
vers dignities or offices, ben thoſs of 59 fl 

Ih or, &c. as to enter the Louvre in a a. Peer, 

the tabouret or ſtool in the queen's preſence, Fc. to have 

HoxouRs # the Houſe, are certain ceremonies obſerves . 
ceiving viſits, making entectainments, | &c, perform d Ne. 
by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed f Ree 
purpoſe; as, to go and receive the gueſts, to cond W that 
out again, to ſee they be well ſeated, help them to 

bits, Sc. And all this in a polite, agreeable manne 

Honours of the City, ate the public offices or em — 
thereof. He has been conſtable, overſeer of the ins 
churchwarden, 'of his pariſh ; common- council ma jd A 
man, and laſtly mayor: he has paſſed all the honour; of th alder. 

Honours of the church, are the rights belonging to the ref 

Oc. As a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chancel, to be 7 
with the conſecrated ; bread and wine, Ec. Les 

Hoxouns is alſo applied to the principal parts of the app 
of great ceremonies z as coronations, C ions N 
ings, Cc. Such are the oil, tapers, &c. { <a 
Such lords or ladies bore the honours at ſuch a ceremony 
In obſequies, they anciently preſented the honours, that 8 
the ſhield, ereſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, a I 

Funeral Honours, are the ceremonies performed at the Arg 
mw of great men: as hangings, hearſes, funeral barangues, 

Honovk Courts, are courts held within the honzur;, 
ries abovementioned. See COURT. | 

H 2 4 in heraldry, is that next above the centre of 

e eſcutcheon; dividing the upper into two A 
tions. See PoinT, and | ade, | _ 

HONOURABLE Amends, Amende honorable. See the article 

AEN DS. | 

HonouRaBLE, or HonORABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, are 
the principal ordinaries or bearings, which, when in their full 
extent, may poſſeſs one third of the field. See ORDBINARx. 
Some only allow of nine, viz. the croſs, chief, pale, bend, 

 feſſe, chevron, ſalteer, giron, and eſcutcheon ; others add more, 
viz, the bar, bordure, &c. See each under its proper arti- 

cle, CRoss, Crier, PALE, Cc. | 

HONOURARY, or HonokaRy, is underſtood of a perſon 

- who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the name's 
ſake, without doing any of the functions thereto belonging, 

or receiving any of the advantages thereof. 

Lhe e we ſay, honourary counſellors. See Counſellors of Ho- 
OUR, 

In the college of phyſicians, London, are honourary fellows, 

See COLLEGE, 

The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, conſiſts of four 
claſſes of members, viz. honourary, penſionary, aſſociates, 

and adjuncts. See ACADEMY. | 
The honourary are to be twelve in number, and all inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom. | | 

HonoukAaRyY Services, are thoſe incident to the tenure of 
frond ſerjeanty, and commonly annexed to homours, Sec 

ERJEANTY, SERVICE, Se. | 

HoNnoURARY Tutor, is a perſon of quality appointed to have 
an eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor; 
while the onerary tutors have the real effective management 
thereof. See TuToR, &c. 

HonouRaRy, HoNoR ARIUM, is alſo uſed fubſtantively, for a 
lawyer's fee; or a falary given to public profeſſors of any art 
or ſcience, See Fes, ADvocaATeE, &c. 5 

HONTFONGENETHEEF, a thief taken hond-habend, 1 6. 
having the thing ſtolen in his hand. See HanD-HA- 
BEND, | 

HOOD. See CHAPEROON, and CUcULLUS. 

Hoo, in falconry, is a piece of leather, 'wherewith the head 

of a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. See HAWK, 
Fal cox, &c. | 5 W 
After ſeeling a young hawk, ſhe is to be fitted with a large 

eaſy hood, which is to be taken off and put on very often, 
watching her two nights; and handling her frequently and 
gently about the head. When you perceive ſhe has uo att; 
tion to the hood, unſeel her in an evening by candle-li s 

| continuing to handle, hood and unhood her, as before, tu * 

laſt ſhe takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling. 


See HAWRkING. dete the ple 
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After unſeeling, anoint with the finger and 

| where the ſceling thread was drawn through ; then bud ben 
and hold her on your fift all night. 
As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, 
but every night keep ber on the fiſt three or for 

ſtroaking, hoeding, and unhbooding, Sc. And thus 
do in the day-time, when ſhe hath leatned e ure 
and without fear. | | ' i- 

HOOF, Werle, the horny part which covers. the feet ot * 
vers animals, as horſes, bullocks, Sc. See Ren. of ſome 


let her ſit upon 2 perch; 


hours, 
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-- Whoſe office is to at 


tend the queen, when ſhe goes abroad, 


The hoof ſerves much the ſame purpoſes 25 the nails 
animals, and the claws of Others. See NAlr. | The 
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Hoox-BouND, is a ſhrinking in of an horſe's hoof on the top, 


HooF-HURT.— 


HOOK-PINS, in architecture, are taper. iron pins, only with 


/ 


The hf of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole, and the coffin-bone,— 


To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſomewhat ſhining, 
high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little larger below than 


above ; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on the toe than |. 


on the heel; ſomewhat hollow within, having a narrow fruſh 
and broad heels. See Horsr, 1945 | 
'The hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its be- 
ing brittle, and that the horſe having been often ſhod, has had 
his feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it, — A white 
hoef is commonly brittle. 
To judge whether the hoof be good and ſtanch, lift up the 
foot, and conſider if it have a forged purpoſely for it, 
and be very much pierced, and the wholes made in unuſual 
parts, as wanting horn —_ to take hold by in thoſe places 
where the nails are commonly driven, 
Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the heels, 
becauſe the fore-part is bad ; it being otherwiſe unuſual to 
drive the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much ſplit 
and broke as not to bear nails, | 
If the hoof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out at the 
ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has narrow heels, 
and in time will be flat-footed 3 which fort of foot is weak, 
and will not long carry a ſhoe, nor travel far, but ſurbate : 
add, that treading more on his heels than toes, will cauſe him 
to go low on his paſterns. 
Tf the hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on 
his heels. If crooked, viz. broad without and narrow 
within, ſo that the horſe is ſplay-footed, it will cauſe him to 
tread too much inward, and cut or interfere, If the fruſh 
be broad, the heels will be weak and foft,— If the heel be 
narrow and tender, the horſe will in time grow Hf bound. 
— The infirmities to which hoofs are liable, are, the caſting 
of the hoof, hoof-bound, hoofrhard, hoof-hurt, looſe Hoof, 
falſe quarters, &c. TY 
Caſting of the HooF,— A horſe is ſaid to caſt his hoof, when 
the whole coffin of the hoof becomes looſened, and falls off 
from the bone. This may be remedied by care and proper 
application; a new hoof being procurable, if the coffin-bone, 
c. be not hurt. 


Horſes ſometimes caſt their h, by reaſon of ſome prick, | 


ſub, foundring, ſurbating, or other accident, that cauſes an 

impoſtumation in the foot ; ſo that the hoof, and ſometimes 

the coffin-bone, being ſpungy and eaſily broken, falls off in 
large pieces, The laſt when it happens is deſperate. 


and at the heel; which makes the skin ſtare above the hoof, 
and to grow over the ſame. 
It befals an horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too d 
in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſnoeing, or by ſome unnatural heat af. 
ter foundering, h | 
In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if the 
hoof be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cured by a 
falve of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brimſtone, 


diſſolved together, and with an hot iron melted in the ſere 


Hoof or clee. 
HooF-LOOSENED, is a diſſolution | of dividing of the horn or 


coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting ori of the 
cononese.: th 42,2 ED, cs op 3.49 g 
If the parting be routid about the coronet; it comes by m 
of foundering; if in part, then by a prick of ſome chatinel 
nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like. 
The ſigns of being looſened by foundering, is its breaking 
firſt in the fore-part of the coronet, right againſt the toes ; 
becauſe the humour always deſcends towards the toe;— If it. 
proceeds from N 
will looſen round about equally, even at firſt, — If occa- 
fioned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will break 
right above the grieved patt, and rarely be ſeen. to go any 
er, | ae apt ape Sine , 
Hoor-swzIIE5B, is an infirmity that ſometimes befals young 
horſes, when they are over-rid, or wrought hard, which 
makes them ſwell in that part, by reaſon of the blood Ailing 


down and ſettling there; which, if not ſpeedily removed, wi 


beget a wet ſpavin. qi 


HOOK, in angling, &c. See FisHINCG-IIoo ck. 
Hooks, in building, Ec. are of various ſorts 3 form of iron, and 
others of braſs, viz. _ "as ig raed __ 
1? Armour hooks, which ate genierally of braſs, and are to lay 
up arms upon, as guns, muskets, half-pikes, pikes, javelins, 


Sc. 29 Caſement- boss. 30 Chimney-hooks, which are made 


both of braſs and iron, and of different faſhioms: their uſe is 
to ſet the tongs and fire-ſhovel againſt. 40 Curtain-hooks. 
59 Heeks for doors, gates, tc. 80 Double-line hooks, large 
and ſmall, 70 Single-line books, large and fmall: 80 Tenter- 
Boobs of various forts, See ENTER. | 
a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. | 
HOP, Lupulus, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe; flower is 
| Bxtwing : ſeealſo Bx EKR, and MaiT-LiQuor./; + | 


: 


Vor. I, Ne LX&VIIL. 
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pricking; graveling, or the like, the hoof | 


he hop creeps like ſnake-weed,. unles it find - pales or || 
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HOP 
ſhrubs to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant 
poles for the purpoſe, — Its ſtem is long, flexible, rough, 
and hairy,— Its leaf indented like that of the vine, and co- 
vered with a kind of prickly down like that of the cucum- 
ber, Its flowers are of a greeniſh yellow, reſembling, both 
as to form and ſize, thoſe of the female elm; and grow in 
a kind of bunch or cluſter. In this flower is a blackiſh bitter 
grain contained, which is the ſeed of the hop. os 
n the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, the tops of 
the plant being cut off, and boiled, are eat like aſparagus ; 
and found effectual to looſen the body; the heads and ten- 
drils are good to purify the blood in the ſcorbutus, and malt 
cutaneous diſeaſes : decoctions of the flowers, and ſyrups 
thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers : juleps and apo- 
zems are alſo prepared with hops, for hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical affections, and promote the menſes. | 
The propagation and culture of hops, being a point of ſome 
nicety, as well as great advantage, we ſhall lay down a little 
ſyſtem thereof,— It is certain there is nothing in all the 
rural employments, that, under prudent management, turns 
to more account; very large eſtates having been raiſed by 
this commodity in a few years paſt. —Switzer tells us, he has 
known ground yield 30 J. per annum per acre, planted there- 
with : To fay nothing of the great number of poor that are 
employed therein, viz. in the planting, foiling, digging, 
houghing; poling, tying, picking, &c. | 
Culture of Hops, and Hoe-Gardens,— Hops are of divers 
kinds: Mortimet reckons four, viz. the wild garlick hop, 
which is not worth propagating ; the long and ſquare garlick 
hap, which, though valuable, yet on account of the redneſs 
towards the ſtalk, does not bear the þeſt price; the long white 
hop, which is the moſt beautiful and fertile; and the oval hop. 
— Another author diſtinguiſhes the hops to be cultivated into 
the white and grey binds ; the latter being a large ſquare hop, 
more hardy, and bearing a plentifuller crop than the former ; 
though it does not ripen ſo early. | 
For the ſoil of Heaps. — There are ſcarce any but may ſerve, 
except ſtoney, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground : the beſt, how- 
ever, is that which is light, deep, and rich ; which will be 
the better if ſand be mixed with it: a black garden mould is 
alſo excellent. If the ground be cold, ftiff, and four, the 
beſt means of improvement is to burn- beat it. Mortimer 
adds, that in Kent, where they eſteem new land beſt for 
hops, they plant their bop-gardens. with cherry- trees and ap- 
ple- trees, at a good diſtance; that when the land is paſt the 
beſt for hops, (which happens in about ten years) the cherry- 
trees may begin to bear; and thirty years after, when the 
cherry-trees are ſpent, the apple-trees may be in perſection. 
nting of Hops. The ground is to be firſt prepared 
by tilling in the beginning of the winter, either with the 
— or ſpade. In October (and ſometimes, though rare- 
ly, in March) they proceed to plant; marking out the places 
where each hillock or little plantation is to be, Some plant in 
ſquares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt, convenient form, 
where they intend, in the courſe of the tillage; to plough 
with horſes between the hills: but the beſt, ſorm for the hop, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing, to the eye, is the quincunx. See 
Ghent 5 Loy e 
If the ground be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome good 
mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be laid in 
holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the hills are 
to be. The diſtance of the hills in dry hot ground may be 
ſix foot ; but in moiſt and rich ground, ſubject to bear large 
hops, eight or nine, PANS | | f 


inches long, having each three or four joints. Theſe to be 
- ſet in holes, made for the purpoſe, one at each corner of a 
hole, and a fifth in the middle, railing the earth two or three 


or the dreſſing Hops. — If the bop-ground be old, and wore 
out of heart, they find it convenient to dig about them, to- 
ward the beginning of each winter, and take away à quan- 
tity of the old earth: its 2 to be ſupplied with what is 

; fatter and freſher. — If thi hops be in good heart, manur- 
ing and pruning is moſt, adviſeable. In order to this, they 
pull down. the hills, and undermine all about, till they come 
near the principal roots. This done, taking off the earth 
from the roots; they find, by the colour, Q, which are new 
ſhogts, and which old ones; and cut off all the new ones. 


nure to be applied. lt. 
For the Paling.— The time is, when the hops begin to appear 
above ground: the number and dimenſions of the poles to be 
.. adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of the wil, 
and ſtrength of the hep. To preyent henſing, the poles are 
to be made to lean outwards; and particufarly toward the 
ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's beams : it being matter of 


e e . | |-: obſervation, that a leaning\ pole bears more hops than an 
principal in ient in deer, and other malt-liquors. See upright one, . AS, 18 | | 


As to hing. When the heps: are got two or threr foot above 
ground, the next buſimeſa is to conduct and tie them to ſuch 
Meg 35! > nn * W313” of poles 


— 
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For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 


— When: the roots are thus dreſſed, the new mould or ma- 
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Jes as are empty, and at a proper diſtance from them.— 
Ne are to be del with withered ruſhes, or woollen yarn; 
but not ſo cloſe as to binder their climbing up the poles: 
two or thres ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole. The operation is 
to be attended to in April and May. Hor 
About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, and 
begin to branch, ſuch of them as are] not yet got up to the 
tops of the poles, ſhould have their heads nipped off, or elſe 
be diverted from the pole, that they may branch the better ; 
which is more for the increaſe of the hop, than its extending 
in length. | | 
Some time in May, after rain, the hills are to be made up 


with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing ; which will be | 


means to deſtroy the weeds : and it is eqn: fa the ſpring or 
ſummer prove dry, to water them twice or thrice in a ſeaſon. 
Hops blow towards the latter end of July; and the forward 
ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt.— Their ripeneſs is diſ- 
covered by their fragrant ſcent, their changing of colour, be- 
ing eaſily pulled, and by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. 
Hops are to be gathered when they look a little browniſh, and 
that without delay ; the moſt expeditious way is, to make a 
frame with four ſhort poles or ſticks, laid on four forks dri- 
ven into the ground, of ſuch breadth, as to contain either 
the hair-cloth of your kiln, or a blanket tacked round it a- 
bout the edges.— On this device, the poles, with the hops 
on them, may be laid, being either ſupported by forks, or 
the edges of the frame; at each fide whereof, the pickers 
may ſtand and pick the hops into it — When the blanket or 
hair-cloth is full, untack it, carry it away, and place ano- 
ther, or the ſame emptied, in the ſame frame again; and 
this frame may be daily removed, with little trouble, to ſome 
new place of the garden near the work. 

Heps muſt not be gathered while wet ; but if the dew be on 
them, or a ſhower of rain has taken them, the pole may 
be ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner : If they be over-ripe, 
they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, wherein conhiſts their chief 
ftrength ; neither will they look fo green, but ſomewhat 
brown, which much leſſen their value; though ſome let 
them ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in 
the dropping; for four pounds of undried hops, wy ripe, 
will make one of dry ; whereas five pounds of thoſe ſcarcely 
ripe, yet in their prime, make but one; fo that it is judged 
the proprietors get more in the thorough ripe hop by the 
weight, than they loſe in the colour. 

As ſaſt as the hops are picked, they muſt be dried: ſome, 
eſpecially the Flemmings and Hollanders, make uſe of an 
ooſt or kiln for this purpoſe : others dry them on the ordi- 
nary malt kiln in an hair-cloth ; but the beſt way is to make 
a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two or three 
inches broad, ſawn, and laid one acroſs the other, checquer- 
wiſe, the flat way; the diſtances about three inches, or the 
like; the ledges ſo entered, are put into another, that the 
floor may be even and ſmooth : this bed may reft on two or 
three joyſts ſet edgewiſe, to ſupport it from ſinking ; then 


cover it with large double tin plates ſoldered together at each 


joint; and fo order the ledges before they are laid, that the joints 
of the tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge ; and 
when the bed is wholly covered with tin, fit boards als the 
edges of the kiln'to keep up the hops, only let the one fide 
be to remove, that the hops may be ſhoved off as before, 
The hops may be turned on this tin-bed or floor with great 
ſafety and ſm 


The turning of hops after the eafieſt and moſt ſecure manner, is 
found to be not only a waſte and injury to the hop, but alſo 


of fuel and time; yet it may be prevented, in 


an 
caſe the upper bed, whereon the hops lie, have a cover that 
may be let down and raifed at pleaſure ; which. cover may 
be tinned over, by nailing ſingle tin plates to the face of it, 
that when the hops begin to dry, and are ready to be burnt, 
u may let down this cover within a foot and leſs of the 
op, which will reflect the heat upon them, that the upper- 
moſt hop will be as ſoon dry as the lower, and every hop 
equally dried, | FOOD; Ped; | 
The method of 'bagging 
to cool and toughen) is to make a round or * hole in an 
upper floor, big enough for a man with eaſe to go up and 
down, and turn and wind in it; then tack a hoop about 
the mouth of the bag faſt with packthread, that it may bear 
the weight W when full, and of the man that treads 
them: that done, let the bag down through the hole, and 
the hoop will reſt above, ſo as to keep the bag from fliding 
wholly through; into this bag caſt a few ; 
lower corner with a piece of packthread, to make, as it 
were, a taſſel, whereby the bag, when full, may be con- 
veniently lifted or removed; then go into the bag, and tread 
the hops on every ſide, another ſtill caſting in as faſt 
require, till it be full: when it is well trodden and filled, let 


expence of fuel; beſides, that any manner of | 
fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as charcoal, the ſmoke 
not paſſing through the hops but it muſt not be forgot, to | 
make conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and ſides of the | 


5 (after they have lain a month more See CincLEx, and HEMISPHERE. 
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| hogs, and before | 
u go in to tread, let an handful of | hops be tied at each 
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the bag down by unripping the hoop, and eloſe 
the bag, filling the two upper corners as you di 
This bag, if well packed and dried, will keep ſever 
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HOPLITES*, HoptiT#, in antiquity, were ſuch of 
candidates at the Olympic and other facred games, 43 fie 
races in armour, See GAME. * 
* The word is Greek, wing, formed of 32, armour. 
One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parrhaſius, was 3 +; 
ing which pe two Hoplites; the one runnin Jus 
ſeeming to ſweat large drops ; and the other laying. 44 = 
down, as quite ſpent and out of breath. Pliny, L XV 
c. 10. and Paſcas, De coronis, L. VI. c. 14. ' 
HOPLOMACHI *, 'OITAOMAXOT, in antiquity, were 71 
cies of gladiators, who fought in armour ; either com 2 
armed from head to foot, or only with a cask and cih F 
The word is compoſed of the Greek, way, armour, ang , 
per, I fight. e aud fax. 
HOPPER, a veſſel wherein ſeed- corn is carried at the . 
of ſowing. See SEMINATION, 
The word is alſo ufed for that wooden trough in a mill, int 
which the corn is put to be ground. See MTI. oa 
HORARY, ſomething relating to hore, hours, See Hoyp 
Horary Circles of the globe. See the article Glob . 
Horary Circles, or Lines, in dialling, are the lines 
which mark the hours on ſun-dials. See D1ar., 
Horary Motion of the Earth, is the arch it deſcribes in the 
ſpace of an hour. 
This is 15 degrees ; though not accurately, (for the earth 
moves with different velocity, according to its greater or leſs 
diſtance from the ſun) but near enough for ordinary compu- 
HORD*, Hoxwa, in geograph 
„ Hora, in phy, is uſed for a company o 
tribe of wandering le, Which have no ſettled ods 5 
habitation, but ſtrole about, dwelling in chariots, or under 
tents, to be ready to ſhift as ſoon as . „fruits, and the 
preſent province is eaten bare. See Nomapes. 
*The Term is Tartarian, and literally denotes a multitude, 
Honk p, is more propel hs name which the Tartars, who in- 
habit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aftracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages. See VaLLace, 
A herd conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents ranged in a circle, 
leaving an open place in the middle.— The inhabitants of 
each hord uſually form a military company or troop ; the el- 
deſt whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the 
general or prince of the whole Nation. See Hamaxosr, 
nr INT: a liquid medicine, made of barley boiled till 
it burſt, | | 
Sometimes other ingredients are added, 'as the cold ſeeds, al- 
monds, and the like. 
HORDEOLUM *, in medicine, a ſmall tubercle ariſing 
on the outer verge of the palpebræ, or eye-lids. See PaL- 
PEBRAE, | 
It is thus called from the Latin, hordeum, barley, as reſemblin 
| a barley corn. RA 
The cure of the hordeolum and grando, is by diſcutients and 
ſuppuratives. Depts | 8 
HORDICALIA *, or Hoxpic1p1a, in antiquity, a religious 
feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they facrificed cattle 
big with young. See FEAST. i 
The word hordicidia, is formed of berda; which Feſtus ex- 
| Plains by pregnant, pregnant; and cede, 1 ſacrifice. Ovid. 
F bis Faft, L. IV. v. 631. deſerides bord or forda, to be 
| s pregnans; of po-, gravide. 
'This felt el on the of April; on which day they a- 
crificed thirty cows big with calf, to the goddels Tellus, or 
Terra, Earth: part of them were facrificed in the temple of 


or circles 


Jupiter. The calves taken out of their bellies were burnt. te. 


the veſtal virgins. _* .. 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes hordal:s dies ö 
and from him, ſome of the moderns call the feaſt bordata ; 
but Varro writes it hordicalia, and Feſtus hordicidra. = 
HORIZON *, or Hox1son, in aftronomy, 4 3 4 
ol the ſphere, dividing the world into two parts of | Ma 
| ſpheres ; the one upper, and viſible-;- the other lowet, | 


„The word is pure Greek, Gr, Which beni ſigni 


th rm 6 Ie 

bounding or terminating the fight ; formed 0! 8, 

— — 1 lin whence it allo callel/ 
* tor, finiſher. 5 | | 


be dene bb vidher” e weil 1 
Rational, true, or aſtronomical HORIZON, which is all _ 
ſimply and abſolutely, the horizon, is 2 great hoſe poles 
plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, and 71 two 
are the zenith and nadir. It divides the ſphere into kn. 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres. „%;m $  ite noles 
Such is the circle H R Tab. HMfronom. fe. 57) _ 5 
are the zenith and nadir ; whence it follows, that dh zcnich 
points of the horizon are a quadrant diſtant "from TH © 
and nadir, See Zenith, and NAI. be 


do not ſpoil | 
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The meridian and vertical circles, all cut the rational hori- 
zon at right angles, and into two equal parts. See Ms xri1- 
- p1an, and VERTICAL CIRCLE, | hee? 
vnſible, viſible, or apparent HoR1ZoN, is a leſſer circle of the 
phere, as h r, which divides the viſible part of the ſphere from 
inviſible. 3 
1 ing too, are the zenith and nadir: and conſequently 
the ſenſible horizon is parallel to the rational ; and it is cat 
at right angles, and into two equal parts by the verticals. 
The ſenſible horizon is divided into _ and weſtern. 
The eaſtern or ortive HoRIZON, is that part of the horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies riſe. See RTSIN G. 
The weſtern or occidual HoR1zoN, is that wherein the ſtars ſet. 
See SETTING, ; Se. KT 
2170N, in geography, is a circle paſſing over the earth, and 
Ee the iſle part of the earth and heavens from that 
which is inviſible, See EARTH. | 
The altitude or elevation of any point of the ſphere, is an 
arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and the ſenſi- 
ble horizon, See ALTITUDE, and ELEVATION, _ 
This is peculiarly denominated x horrzon, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the rational or true, which paſſes through the centre 
of the earth; as already obſerved. | a ; 
By ſenſible horizon is alſo frequently meant a circle, which 
determines the ſegment-of the ſurface of the earth, over which 
the eye can reach; called alſo the phyſical horizon, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a ſpacious horizon, a narrow ſcanty. ho- 
rizon. ; To find the extent of the horizon, or how far a man's 
proſpect reaches, by means of the heighth of his eye, ſuppoſing 
the earth an uninterrupted globe, is a common caſe of right- 
angled plane triangles, where two ſides and an oppolite angle 
are given.---Thus, ſuppoſe A H B (Tab. Geography, fig. 8.) 
a great circle of the terraqueous globe, C the centre, H C its 


ſemi-diameter, and E the heighth of the eye; ſince H E is | 


a tangent, the angle at H is a right angle; io. that there are 
pan, CG, 208, 386 miles, or 1 Engliſh feet, C E, 
the ſame length and the heighth of the eye on the maſt of a 
ſhip, or at only a man's heighth, &c. added to it, and E H C 
the oppoſite right angle. 1A N 

By theſe three parts given, it is eaſy to find all the other parts 
of the triangle. — And firſt, far the angle at C, in order to 
find the fide H E; the proportion is, as the fide C E to the 
angle at H, ſo is the ſide H C to the angle at E; which being 
2 from 90 degrees, the remainder is the angle at 
C. Then as the angle at E is to its oppoſite fide H C; or 
elſe, as the angle at H is to its oppoſite fide C E; fo is the 
angle at C to its oppoſite fide E H, the viſible horizon. 

Or the labour may be ſhortened by adding together the loga- 
rithm of the ſum of two given ſides, and the logarithm of 


* 


their difference; the half of which two logarithms, is the 


logarithm of the ſide required, nearly. For an example, we | 


will take the two ſides in yards, by reaſon, ſcarce any table 
of logarithms will ſerve us any farther : the ſemi-diameter of 
the earth is 7,011594 yards; the heighth of the eye is two 
yards more, the ſum of both ſides is 14,023190. 


_ - Logar. of which ſum is - - - - - - 7,1468468 
- Logar. of two yards, the differ. is - 0,3010300 
Sum of both loga . 74478768 
The half ſum - - - - - - — 37239384 
is the logarithm of 5296 yards = three miles, which is the 


length of the line E H, or diſtance the eye can reach at fix 
feet heighth.. | | | 
This, at leaſt, would be the diſtance on a perfect globe, did 
the viſual rays come to the eye in a ſtraight line; but by 
means of the: refraction of the atmoſphere, diſtant objects on 
the horizon appear higher than really they are, and may be 


ſeen at a greater diſtance, eſpecially on the ſea, which is a 


matter of great uſe, eſpecially to diſcover the land, rocks, 
Se. ; 201 | 

Father Laval, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, found 
that the horizon of his obſervatory to the ſea-ward was ne- 
ver more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 13+ ; that is, the 
arch of the circumference of the earth, intercepted between 


the obſervatory and the horizon, fluctuated between thoſe two | 


quantities; whence M. Caffini deduces, that the extent of the 
horizon is ſeven French leagues of three miles each; and that 
the obſeryatory is 175 foot higb. } 
The heighth of the horizon, at the ſame place, and the ſame 
elevation above it, is very ſubject to vary, by means of dif- 
ferences in the atmoſphere, Which occaſion others in the 
refractions. See REFRACTION: A SHEN 5 
When the {ga was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-eaſt wind 
blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval always 
found his horixan depreſſed, or lower; i. e. the refraction 
which ſhould raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than ordinary. — 


And yet on the common principles, the air being now much! 


charged with vapours, the very contrary were rather to be 
expected. This makes M. Calla 


ather refractive matter in the at 


foe | ,' beſide the air it- 
elt. | 23 


The ſame author obſerves, that at a heighth ten times greater |. 
he — the eh. prong] 


than that H F. . Laval's obſervatory, he 


— 


ſuſpect, that there is ſome | 


: ® 
WOE 
minated by the horizon to the ſeaward, 42", without any ſen- 
ſible variation; whence he concludes, that the variations are 
the greater, as the heighth is the leſs ; which may ſoem con- 
trary to what he had aſſerted in another place, viz. that the 
variations in the apparent altitudes of bodies are greater, as 
| theſe objects are more remote, by reaſon they are ſeen through 
the larger __ of air, which is all liable to be varied.— 
But the contradiction may be ſolved. | : 
Another depreſſion of the viſible Horizon, is cauſed by the 
helghth of the obſerver's'eye above the ſurface of the ſea. ' See 
E PRESSION, | 

HoR1sow of the Globe. See the article GroBx. . 

HORIZONTAL, ſomething that relates to the horizon, is 

taken in the horizon, or on a level with the horizon, See 
Hoklz oc. ; | 
We ſay, a horizontal plane, horizontal line, horizontal diſ- 

- tance, Sc. 

HoR1ZONTAL Dial, is that drawn on a plane parallel to the 
horizon; having its gnomon, or ſtyle, elevated according to 
the altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned for, 
Horizontal dials are, of all others, the moſt fimple and eaſy. 
8 manner of deſcribing them, ſee under the article 

IAL, : 

HorizonNTAL Diſtance. See the article DisTANCE. | 

Hor1zonTAL Line, in perſpective, is a right line drawn 
through the principal point, parallel to the horizon + or, it is 

the interſection of the horizontal and perſpective planes. 
Such is the line PQ (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) paſſing 
through the principal point F. FS 

HoR1zoNTAL Parallax. See the article PARaLtax, 

Hor1zoNTAL Plane, is that which is parallel to the Horizon 
of the place ; or nothing inclined thereto, See PLANE. 
The buſineſs of levelling, is to find whether two points be 

in the horizontal plane; or how much the deviation is. See 
LEveELLiNnG, | | 

Hor1zonTAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane parallel tb the 
horizon, paſſing through the eye; and cutting the perſpective 

plane at right angles. See PERsPECT1vE Plane, 

Hor120NTAL Prejection. See the article Mp. | 

Hor1zoNTAL Range, or Level Range of a piece of ordnance, 
is the line it deſcribes, when dire&ted parallel to the horizon, 
or horizontal line. See RANGE. 
Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems, the one, to find 
the greateſt horizontal range at 45 degrees elevation, in any 
ſhot made upon any inclincd plane, with any elevation of the 
piece whatſoever ; and the other, to find elevations proper to 

ſtrike a given object with any force, greater than what ſuf- 
ficeth to reach it with the middle elevation. 

19. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane: having the Hori- 
zontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the elevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object and 
the perpendicular; to find the greateſt horizontal range of 
that piece laden with the fame charge; that is, half the latus 
rectum of all the parabolzz made with the ſame impetus, — 
Take half the diſtance of the object from the nadir, and the 

difference of the given elevation from that half; ſubtract the 
"verſed fine of that difference from the verſed fine of the diſ- 
tance of the object from the zenith: The difference of thoſe 
verſed fines, will be to the fine of the diftance of the object 

from the zenith, as the horizontal diſtance of the object 
ſtruck, to the greateſt range at 45 degrees. 

2. Having the greateſt horizontal range of a gun, the ho#i- 
zontal diſtance and angle of inclination, of an object to the 

perpendicular; to find the two elevations neceſſary to ſtrike 

that object. —Halve the diſtance of the object from the na- 
dir ; this half is equal to the half ſum of the two eleyations 
ſought : then ſay, as the greateſt horizontal range is to the 
hormzontal diſtance of the object, ſo. is the fine of the angle 
of | inclination, or diſtance of the object from the perpen- 
dicular, to a foutth proportional ; which fourth being ſub- 
tracted from the verſed fine of the diſtance of the object from 


| the zenith, leaves the verſed fine of half the difference of the 


elevations ſought ; which elevations are therefore had, by 
adding and ſubtracting that half of the difference to and from 
the aforeſaid half ſum. See PROfrcTIIE. 
Hor 1zoNTAL Refraction. See the article RExRAcTrIOon. 
HoR120NTAL Shelters, among gardeners, are defences; diſpoſed 
parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, bloſſoms, and fruits 
in the ſpring, againſt blaſts and pinching nights. | 
The uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are baſs-mats, and other 
warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day-time, and tet 
down in the night. — In lieu of theſe, the reverend Mr. 
Laurence firſt, propoſed horizontal Felber, chiefly on this 
e that moſt of our froſts and blaſts fall ular- 
7 3 7. e. the condenſed. yapours falling from the upper region, 
2 night, form themſelves toward the ſurface of the 
earth, into drops of dew; _— to. be frozen by the cold- 
nels, of the air. See Dew, FrosT, &. h ; 
Horizontal ſhelters, ate to be made by laying rows of tyles, 
at certain diſtances one above another, in the ſtructure of the 
wall, ſo as to project or hang over the plane of the wall, to 


catry off the dew, wet, &c,—Ht is an inconvenience objeſted 
| tn 


* = — — 


- | | 
to this method, that it is difficult to lead a tree rightly among 
the tyles, or to keep its figure duly filled up. 
HORN, Cornu, a hard callous ſubſtance growing on the head 
of divers animals. Sce ANIMAL, and HEAD. 3 
It is laid down as a rule by ſome naturaliſts, chat no animals 
have horns, but thoſe that are cloven-footed. 
The horns are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there is 
but one exception, and this too controverted. See UNICORN. 
The horns of a deer are properly called his head. See HEAD. 
In the hiſtory of the French academy of ſciences, we have 
an account of a bullock's horn dug out of the ground in 
ploughing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, and appeared 
to have grown or vegetated after the manner of a plant. 


Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manufactures. | 


—Bullock's horns ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to make lant- 
horns, combs, inkhorns, tobacco-boxes, Ic. 

HoRN is ſometimes alſo uſed for the hoof of a horſe, &c. See 
Hoo. obs 7 

Ammon's Horn. See the article CORNU Ammonis. 


Hart's Horn, Cornu Cervi. — The ſcrapings or raſpings of | 


the horn of this animal are medicinal, and ufed in aſtringent 
draughts, ptiſans, &c. with that intention. 


It yields by diſtillation a very penetrative volatile ſpirit. See | 


SPIRIT, Oc. 


Honk is alſo a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; | 


chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 
dogs, and the hunters, See HUNTING, 

The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. See 
TRUMPET. 

The term anciently was, wind a horn; all horns being in thoſe 
times compaſſed: But ſince ſtraight horns are come in faſhion, 
they ſay, blow a horn, and ſometimes, ſound a horn. 

There are various leſſons on a horn; as the recheat, double 
recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, &c, See 
RECHEAT, | 


The Hebrews made uſe of horns formed of rams horns, to 


proclaim the jubilee ; whence the name jubilee, See Ju- 
BILEE, 

Horws of the uterus, two proceſſes ariſing from the ſides of 
the fund, | 

Hon, in architecture, is ſometimes uſed, for vblute. See Vo- 
LUTE. | e 

Horn of plenty. See the article Coxxu-copIA. 

HokRN with horn, or HoRN under horn, (cornutum cum cornuto) 
is when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, intercommon- 
ing of horned beaſts, See Cod uod, and INTERCOMMON. 

HorNn-woRKk, in fortification, a fort of out-work, advancing 


toward the field, to cover and defend a curtin, baſtion, or | 


other place ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt ; as allo to 
poſſeſs a heighth, c. — See Tab, Furt. fig. 21. lit. f.; ſee 
alſo Our wokk. | 
It conſiſts of two demi- baſtions, as LMN and O PQ, Tab. 
Fort. fig. 9. joined by a curtin N O.—lts fides or flanks are 
uſually parallel; though ſometimes they approach or contract 
toward the place, forming what they call a queue d'yronde, or 
2 tail. See QUEUE d'yronde. 
hen the flanks are too long, they ſometimes make epaule- 
ments to flank them.--- The of the horn-work next the 
country, are to be defended by a parapet, 
Two horn-works joined together, make a crown-work. See 
CRxOwWN- WORK. 6 
Horn-BEAM Pollengers, 2 denomination given by ſome to 
trees which have been lopped, and are of about twenty years 
rowth, See TREE. | | bn 
HORNGELD *, ſignifies a tax within the foreſt, to be paid 
for the feeding of horned beaſts. . See GELD. 
* Dwetum 55 omni collectione in foreſta de beſtiis cornutis, &c. 
Et fint quieti de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & æwodgeldis, & 
encgeldis, & horngeldis, &c. See SuBsIDY. oy 
To be free of horngeld, is a privilege granted by the king to 
ſuch as he thinks good. | . 
A horſe is ſaid to be Hox x- Hipped, when the tops of the two 
haunch bones appear too hig. 
HORNAGIUM, HoRNACGE, in our ancient law books, 
- ſeems to import the ſame with horngeld, See HORNGELD. 
HORODICTIC Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. ., 


HOROGRAPHY +, the art of making or conſtructing dials ; |. 


called alſo horotogiography, gnomonica, ſciatherica, photoſcia- 
therica, &c. See DIALLING. 7 02A tofe 


„The word is compounded of apa, Bora, time, hour, and | 


fer p, ſcribo, I write. 


HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the art of making or conſtructing | 


dials, See DIALLING. — 4 


HOROLOGIUM *, aroaoriov, a common name among 


— 


encient writers, for any inſtrument, or machine to meaſure 
the hours withal. See CHñRONo ETER. b 


* 'The word is originally Greek, compoſed of dpa, hora, time, | 
anne 


hour, and %., ſpeech, diſcourſe: 


Su h are our clocks, watches, ſun-dials, &c. See CLock, | 


-  WarTcn, Dr, &c, fee allo CLEPsypraA, 


HoRoLoG1UM *, HoRoLoG10N, is alſo a name the Greeks 


give to their liturgy, or breviary ; by reaſon it contains the 


HOROPTER, in optics, is a right line, drawn thro 


 herſemanſhip, conſiſting 


* 


led the hair ; the long hair on the neck, the une * 
top, the taping, or tule ; the hair behind, _ Ae hoof, 
| beck, or fetter-lock ; that growing over the top o 1 he 


H OR 


daily, hours, or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſ | 
See Hour, "I 1 &d each day, 
The Greeks call it *Npcaoyco, which anf . 
and Engliſh we call 3 or n * at in Latin 
The 'QpoXeſ109, is the breviary of the Grecks. See By +. 
ARY. 7 | * 
260 h ; ugh the 
point where the two optic, axes meet, parallel to that whic 
joins the centres of the two eyes, or the two pupils, wy 
Such is the line A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 67.) drawn thr, 
the point of ray C, of the optic axes of the eyes D 
5 * me „which joins the centres of the eyes 
It is called horopter, as being found by experience 
limit of diſtin& viſion. See VISiow. mum ok the 


Plane of the Hono TER. See PLANE of the Hort, 
HOROSCOFE #, in aſtrology, 'the degree or pont of ty, 


heavens, riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at 3 
given time when a prediction is to be made of a future an 
as, the fortune of a perſon then born, the ſucceſs of a gets, 
then laid, the weather, Sc. See AscEN DAN T. $7 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of wpz, hora, hour, and 4 
verb exitTouai, ect, confidero, I conſider, _ The * 


call it cardo orientalis : ſometimes, aſcendens, See Asckx. 
DANT. 


Mercury and Venus were in the horoſcope, &c. They were 


formerly fo infatuated with horoſcopes, that Albertus Magnus 


Cardan, and others, are faid to have had the te 


draw that of Jeſus Chrift. . 


Hokoscor E is alſo uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the twelve 


houſes, i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, wherein is mark. 
ed the diſpoſition of the heavens for the given time, Se 
Op, and FiGURE. | 

hus we fay, to draw a horoſcope, conſtruct a horoſcope, &c. 
We call it more peculiarly calculating a . the 


life and fortune of a perſon are the ſubje& of the prediction: 


for they draw horoſcopes of cities, great enterprizes, &c. 


Lunar HorosCope, is the point which the moon iſſues out 


of, when the fun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt, 
This is alſo called the part of fortune. See Pakr. 


HorosCoPE, is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, in manner of 


a planiſphere ; but now diſuſed. See PLANISTRTRE. 


It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial trea- 
tiſe thereon, 


HORROR, HoxROUR, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of 


fear, as makes a perſon tremble.---In phyſic it denotes ſuch a 
ſhuddering or quivering as precedes an ague fit ; and is often 
joined with rigores, and lumbagines. et, FevER, 


Through ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have underſtood 


fear to be accounted by authors among the antecedent ſymp- 


toms of thoſe diſtempers. 


HORS de ſon fee, g. d. out of his fee, is an exception to avoid 


an action brought for rent or other ſervice, iſſuing out of cer- 
tain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord.---For if the 
defendant can prove the land to be without the compaſs of 
his fee, the action falls. See DisTRICT, and FEE. 


HORSE, a domeſtic quadruped, of great ule in the affairs of 


agriculture, commerce, war, ſporting, &c. 
The horſe, makes the ſubject of a very extenſive art, called 
of divers ſubordinate arts or branches. 
See HoRSEMANSHIP, 
From the fame beaſt ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, knight- 
hood, &c. See KniGyTHood, CHEVALIER, &c. 
Authors are divided as to the time when men firſt began to 
mount horſes.---The ſcholiaſt of Euripides, and Euſtathius on 
the ſecond book of the Ziad, ſpeak as if the ancients bad been 
unacquainted with the uſe of ſaddle horſes, and had only uſed 
them to draw chariots, &c. They add, that courſes on 
horſe-back were not introduced at the Olympic games, before 


the 85th Olympiad.---But this can ſcarce be; in regard the 


centaurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived long * 
fore that time. See CEN TAUR, SADDLE, &. 

It appears likewiſe from Pauſanias, that there Were = 
courſes even in the time of Hercules, the inſtitutor of t 
Olympic games. See OLYMPIC. | 


It was the cuſtom among the ancients to impreſs/ ſome mark 


on their horſes ; the moſt. common were 4 2. md, 3 ©» 


| Zappa, and à bullock's head. Hence thoſe 2 


were called LuuPopas ; thoſe | with a K Kewwela: 5 rk was 
with a bull's head, Bausspahen, bucephali;*—=T Ms ma 4 
ſtamped on the horſe's buttocles, and hisharnels' 38 7 

from the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's. Clouds, * 
The parts of a borſe's body furniſh à great un: . 


no means to be overlooked;--- Phe skin and e * 


the fu. 


ridge whereon the mane grows, is called the creff, or 0 


| | ket, or 
the fore part, from the neck to the fore-legs, the bricte?, "Ms 
10 | : : EIS of. 4 the rache; 
cheſt ; the mark frequently running down nr 9 and 
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ard that in the forehead, the far. The top df the Mul- 


der blades, at the ſetting on of the neck, is called the withers 3 
the place where the ſaddle is ſet, the dock; and a bruiſe or 
hurt thereon; a naval- gall; the middle of the back, from 
the mane to the hips, the reins ; the extremity of the reins 
above the hips, the crowpe 3 the tail, the dock or runt ; the 
hollow or ſinking of the back-bone, the ſivay ; the hind part 
of the belly, next the genital, the fan; that nearer the 
thighs, the groin 3. the looſe ſkin wherein the yard is; the 
ſheath 5 and the four parts of the ſhoulders, next the breaſts, 
the fillets —The uppermoſt part of the hind leg, next the 
buttock, is called the ile or file joint; the after joint, or 
bending of the hind leg, the chambrel or elbow ; the inner, 
the ham or hough ; the joint at the fetlock, the paſtern; an- 
cle or fetlock joint; the foot, above the hoof of the ancle 
joint, the coronet.— The part from the withers to the top 
joint of the thigh, is called the ſhoulder ; the middle joint of 
the fore leg, the nee; the right leg before, the farther leg; 
and the left, the nearer. —The hoof is called the Hern; the 
hollow of the hoof, the cin; the tender part of the hoof, 
next the heel, the fruſb; the ball of the foot, the frog; the 
part to be pared or cut off the hoof when overgrown, the 
rift ; the fore part of the hoof, the toes; the hind part, 
where there is a riſing in the middle of the ſole, the heel ; 
and the inſides meeting on the heel, the guarters.—Of moſt 
of theſe a further account will be found under their reſpective 
articles. | | 

The maſters in this art lay it down, that a horſe to be 
good, and well made, muſt have three parts like thoſe of a 


woman, wiz, the breaſt, which is to be broad, the hips | 


round, and the mane long; three of a lion, viz. counte- 


nance, intrepiditv, and fire; three of a bullock, viz. the | 


eye, noſtril, and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. the noſe, 
gentleneſs, and patience z three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtan- 
cy, and foot ; three of a deer, head, leg, and hair ſhort; 
three of a wolf, throat; neck; and hearing; three of a fox, 
ear, tail, and trot ; three of a ſerpent, memory, ſight, and 
turning; three of a hare or cat, running, walking, and ſup- 
leneſs. | 
horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, and differently de- 
nominated, with-regard to their ſtrain or country;—As, the 
Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe. —The Spaniſh genet, 
by his ſmall limbs. — The Barb, by his fine head and deep 
hoof, —The Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs. — The 
Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together, Sc. —The Han- 
drin, &c. See GENET, ARAB, Sc. 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſned with 5 756 to the uſes or offices 
they are reſerved for; as, the coach-horſe, war- horſe, hunt- 
ing-horſe, running-horſe, pack-horſe, &c. See Coach, 
HunTinG, Ec. | | 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours ; as 
— A bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts, wiz; a 
black bay, brown bay, dapple bay; all which have conſtant- 
| ly black manes and tails.— Dun and mouſe-dun, having fre- 
quently a black liſt along the back, which denominates them 
flea-backed,—Flea-bitten, which is white ſpotted with red, — 
Grey, dapple grey, ſilver grey, ſad or powdered grey, black 
rey, ſandy grey, and iron grey.—Griſſel or rount, a light 
feld colour intermixed with white. Peach colour or bloſſom 


colour. Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one of 


them white, — Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed 
with | white hairs. Rubican, black or ſorrel, with white 
hairs ſcattered about his body.—Sorrel,- common ſorrel, red 
or cow-coloured ſorrel, bright or Ry ſorrel, burnt 
ſorrel; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their manes, 
| ==Starling colour, reſembling a browniſh or blackiſh grey, 
only more freckled, or intermixed with 22 colour, 
much the ſame with the branded grey, only: the ſpots: ſmal- 
ler.—MWolſecolour.— Deer colour. —Black. White, &c, _ 
Theſe colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the 
nature, qualities, Sc. of the beaſts; and accordingly their 
value is much influenced hereby. The dapple grey is prized 
for beauty; the brown bay for ſervice ; the black with ſilver 
hair for courage; the roan for countenance; the ſorrel, black 
without white, and iron grey, are reputed hot and fiery; the 


bright grey, flea bitten, and black with white: ſpots, are fan-[ propagating, &%. the diſcovery of the uſes of ſervices they 
are fitted for; whether the wats, the race, the ſaddle, or la- 


guine ; the vchite, dun, and pye- ball, phlegmatic and heavy; 


the mouſe dun, red bay, and blue-grey, are dull; the peach 
colour rarely prove obedient to the ſpur ; the ſorrel ſeldom 


fail of being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes be 
black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea · bitten, at | leaſt 


thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts or over the Whole body; 


for when only behind, it is an ill ſign. iet Nl 
ndeed it is hard laying down any univerſal rules. The 
white, which promiſe the leaſt, prove good when black about 
1 es and noſtrils. And — on excellent iron greys, 
though they are not reputed 4-good lf. 
For the 5 teeth, — &c.:of borſes: See Ao, Toor H, 
MAR, C vinds Au ck 10-497 + yh oT 


cavalry; or the body of ſoldiers who ſerve on horſeback. Sex 
CAVALRY. EN Je tk 1 

The army conſiſted of 20000 foot, and 10000 horſe. Ste 
ARMY, WirG, &c, | 

The horſe, includes horſe guards, horſe granadiers, and troopers. 


— Dragoons are alſo frequently comprehended under the name, 


though they fight on. foot. Ste Horſe GuanDs; GRANA- 


DIER; DRAGOON; C. | 
Horſe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a caballo; by 
the French, gardes de corps ; and by the Engliſh uſually Ii, 
guards; are the guards of the king's perſon and body, con- 
fiſting of 800. men, well armed and equipped. See GuaRD. 
They are divided into four troops; to which are now added, 
by eſtabliſhment, two troops of granadiers, conſiſting of 80 
men, all under the command of a captain. See T'roor, 
GRAN ADIER, CAPTAIN, Ce. 
Each troop of horſe guards is divided into four diviſions or 
ſquadrons ; two of which, conſiſting of 100 men, command- 
ed by a principal commiſſioned officer, two brigadiers, and 
two ſub-brigadiers, with two trumpets, mount the guard, 
one day in ſix, and are relieved in their turns, 
Their duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the king's 
perſon when he goes out near home.—When he goes out 
of town, he is attended by detachtnents out of all the three 
troops. | 1 
One of the three captains of the horſe guards attend; on the 
king when he walks on foot, inimediately next his perſon ; 
. in his hand an ebony ſtaff, ot truticheon, with a gold 
cad 


One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the troop 
to which they belong; and go out on ſmall parties from the 


guard, perform centinal duty on foot, attend the king alſo on 
foot, Cc. | 


Mafter of the HoxsRE. See MasTER of the horſe, . 
Light Hoxsx, includes all the horſe except thoſe of the life- 


uard. See LicnuT Horſe. | | 
he term light horſe is ſometimes alſo applied to an indepen- 
dent troop z or a troop not embodied into a regiment, 

The. denomination aroſe hence, that anciently they were 
lightly armed, in compariſon of the royal guards, which were 
armed at all points, See GENDARMES. 


HoRsE is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufactories, 


for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work from the ground, 
for the more commodious working at it, 
The horſe uſed by tanners and skinners, called alſo the leg 


is a piece of. wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or five foot 
long, and placed aſlope; upon. which they pare their ſkins to 


get off the dirt, hair, fleſh, &c. See TAN NIN, Curgv- 
ING, SHAMMYING, Ce. 


HoRsE is alſo uſed in carpentry for a piece of wood jointed 


H 


acroſs two other perpendicular ones, to ſuſtain the boards, 
planks, &c, which make bridges over ſmall rivers ; and on 
divers other occaſions. | | 


Little HoRs E. See the article EQyv r tvs, 


ORSE is alſo a rope in a ſhip, made faſt to one of the foremaſt 
ſhrouds ; having a dead man's eye at its end, Brough which 
the pennant of the ſprit-ſail ſheats is reeved;—See Tab. Ship, 


fg. 1. u. 125. 


Hors is alſo a cant name lately introduced into the affair of 


lotteries, for the chance, or betiefit of a ticket, 'or number for 


one or more days, upon gondition, if it be drawn a, prize 


within the time covenanted for, of returning to the feller an 
undrawn ticket, See CHANCE, and LoTTERy. 


Io determine the value of a horſe, —Multiply the amount 


of the prizes in the lottery by the time the horſe is hired for; 


and from the product ſubtract the amount of the number of 


prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket itito the time of the 


. horſe: the remainder being divided by the number of tickets 


H 


into the whole time of drawing, the- quotieht is the value of 
the horſe.” See GAMING, | 


ORSEMANSHIP, the art of -breaking; diſciplining, and 


managing horſes, See HoRS E. 


Herſemanſbip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 


- make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of þorſ35; their re- 
ſpective countries and climates, with the manner of breeding, 


. ing, gelding, ſhoeing, &c. and 


bour; and forwarding and accommodating them thereto. 


In this general ſenſe, it alſo inclades the knowledge of the 
_ defects and diſeaſes of bonſes, and the remedies proper for the 


ſame; with the ſeveral operations requiſite thereto, as dsck- 
thus takes in the farrier's pro- 


vince. See FaRRIER; ſee alſo Docking; GEIL DIxc, 


SnokiNe, S. e eee e 
But the word is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of the 


art of riding; or of directing a horſe to advantage, not o 


dee end, motions, but more eden in 48 trakeging, 
or making him work, upon volts, airs; &c. | See Mar AGE, 
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For the furniture, &c. of a birſec See SADDLE, BRIDLE, 
1 IT, Sec. COMMIT #44 f , T4 


Honeg is alſo ned, in ih military language, to expreſs the 
Vor. I. Ne LXXIX. Te 


„ 


HORSE-SHOF, a covet or defetice fot the fole of a bo 
Hot. Ses Sog; Hook; S al a horſe's 
G wee bete are ſeveral fd: a, be 


* Ss © 
| 


 =_ - J 5. 47 


H OR 


Planch Sox, or Pancelet, which is ſaid to make 42. foot, 


and a bad leg ; as cauſing the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
ſure of the leg. It is choſe for a weak heel, and will laſt lon- 
ger than any other be; being borrowed from the moil, which 


has week heels, and fruſhes to keep the feet from ſtones and | 


ravel, I 

SHOES with Calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the 
horſe from ſliding, yet are reputed by many to do him more 
harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby, many times, he wrenches his foot, or ſtrains 
ome ſinew, eſpecially upon ſtoney ways, where ſtones will 
not ſufter the calkins to — Dock calkins are leſs hurt- 
ful, as he treads evener with them than on the ſingle calkins ; 
but then they muſt not be over long, or ſharp pointed, but 
rather ſhort and flat. 

SHOES with Rings, firſt invented to make the horſe lift his 


feet up high; though ſuch ves are more painful than helpful, 


beſide the unhandſomeneſs of the ſight, This defe& is moſt 
incident to horſes that have not ſound hoofs ; for tender feet 
fear to touch the ground that is hard; but what is intended for 
remedy, proves a prejudice to the horſe, by adding high cal- 
kins, or rings to his hes, as by that means his heels are made 
weaker than before. 

SHOES with ſwelling welts or borders round about them, are 
uſed in Germany, Cc. which being higher than the heads of 
the nails, fave them from wearing. Theſe are the beſt ſort 
of laſting ſhoes, if made of well tempered ſtuff, as they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horſe treads evenly upon them, 
Others, who uſe to paſs mountains and places where ſmiths 
are not ſo eaſily met with, carry fboes about them, with 
vices, whereby they faſten them to the horſe's hoofs without 
the help of the hammer or nail ; yet is this more for ſhew 
than ſervice; ſor though ſuch ſhoe may ſave a horſe's feet 
from ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof that he goes with pain, 

1 


and perhaps injures it more than the ſtones do. - On ſuch 
emergent ions, therefore, it were better to make uſe 
of the 


Jeint SHOE, which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet 
nail joining them together in the toe, ſo that it may be taken 
both wide or narrow, to ſerve any foot. 

Panton, or Pantable SKot, which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding.— Lo which may be added, the half panton ſhoe. 
Patten SHOE, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, Riffle, 
or ſhoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon that leg the 
grief is on, and conſequently makes him ule it the better. 
Hoksk-sHok, in fortification, is a work ſometimes of a round, 
ſometimes of an oval figure, incloſed with a parapet, raiſed 
in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low grounds; ſometimes 
alſo to cover a gate; or to ſerve as a lodgment for ſoldiers, 
to prevent ſurprizes, or relieve an over-tedious defence. 
HoksRE-sHORE HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures 
of the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity is left be- 
| tween them; ſo that the aperture ſhall not be totally cloſed 
up, or the cranium in that part be ſo hard as the reſt for ſome 
years after, See SUTURE, | 

his openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the child's catch- 
ing cold, When the diſeaſe continues long, it is reputed a 
| ſign of weakneſs and ſhort life, In this caſe, it is uſual to 
rub the head every now and then with warm rum, or brandy, 
mixed with the white of an egg, and palm oil. 

Sometimes the diſorder ariſes frgm a collection of waters in 
the head, called a hydrocephalus. See HyDRoCEPHALUS. 
Hoask Meaſure, is a rod of box, to ſlide out of a cane, with 
a ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to 
meaſure the heighth of horſes. See Mt asUrs, and Han. 
HORSHAM Stone, is a kind of thin broad flate, of a greyiſh 
colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, to heal or 
cover churches and chancels, great houſes, &c. See STONE, 
SLATE, COVERING, &c. | 


* 


HORTAGILERS, in the 
ORT RS, in the grand ſeignior's court, are uphol- 
ſterers, or tapeſtry-hangers; See TAPESTRv. | 
There is no city better or more orderly regulated than the 
grand ſeignior's camp; and to have a notion of the magnifi- 
cence of that prince, he muſt be ſeen in that equipage ; he 


It is called Horſham ſtone, becauſe chiefly brought from the | 


being much better lodged and - accommodated there, than at | 


Co inople, or any other city of his dominions. | 
He has always two tents or pavilions, and two ſets of furni- 
| 8 that while he is in one, they may pitch or ſpread 
r. . | | t MME ee 
In order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred — mh 
or upholſterers, in his retinue, who go a day's journey before 
him, to fix on a proper place. They firſt the ſul- 
tan's tent, then al 
begler according to their rank. lon 
HORTI CULTURE, che art of - gardening. See Gas- 


_. DENING. > 


* The word is compounded of bortus, garden, and pry I till, 


1 dreſs, Sc. 2012 "4 Mein e enn 
HOSANNA'®, in the Hebrew: ceremonies, - à prayer which 
they rehearſed on 
q Seq TABERNACLE, 


— I 


of the officers of the port, and the | 


the ſeveral days of their feaſt of tabernasles. || 


HOS 


It was thus called, by reaſon there was a frequent 


therein of the word PLAY TNT ſerve nunc, or —— | 


- i. e. ſave us now; or, fave us, we pray. 

There are divers of theſe hoſannas.—The Jews 

hoſchannoth, i. e. the hoſannas, — Some are 2 ary 
firſt day, others on the ſecond, &c. which they call ban” 
of the firſt day, hoſanna of the ſecond day, Cc. __ 

Hos Axx A Rabba, or Grand HOSANNA, is a name they gi 
to their feaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days; þ Sue 
ſon, during the courſe thereof, they are frequently calli * 
the aſſiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of their ſins, my his 
bleſſing on the new year; and to that purpoſe make great uſe 
of the ho/channoth, or prayers abovementioned. 
The Jews, alſo, apply the term hoſanna rabba, in a more 
3 manner, to the ſeventh day of the feaſt of tabernacle; 

y reaſon they apply themſelves more immediately on that 

day to invoke the divine W &c. 

HOSE, from the Saxon heſa, a ſtocking. See STockryc. 
Hoss id Hose, among botaniſts, ſignifies one long husk within 
another; as in the polyanthos. | 
Hosse-Hvusx, in botany, a long round huſk ; as in pinks, july- 
flowers, &c. See Ness b 7 
HOSPITAL *, popularly Sp1tTTAL, a place or building erec. 
ted, out of charity, for the reception and ſupport of the 
wy aged, infirm, ſick and otherwiſe helpleſs. See Cy,.. 

T4. 
ba Thos word is formed of the Latin bo/þes, hoſt, ſtranger. See 
0 OST. . 

In the fight ages of the church, the biſhop had the immediate 
charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſeaſed, as alſo of 
widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c.— When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, at 
leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould go taſithe relief of the 
poor; and to provide for them the more commodiouſly, di- 
vers houſes of charity were built, which are fince denomina- 
ted hoſpitals, See TiTHE, CLERGY, &c. 

They were governed wholly by the prieſts and deacons, un- 
— the inſpection of the biſhop. See BisHoe, Drac ox, 
In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were aſſigned for the 5c, 
pitals ; and particular perſons, out of motives of piety and 
charity, gave lands, and money for erecting of hoſpitals, 
When the church diſcipline began to relax, the prieſts, who, 
till then, had been the adminiſtrators of hoſpitals, converted 
them into a ſort of benefices, which they held at pleaſure, 
without givi 
greateſt part of the income to their own uſe ; ſo that the in- 
tentions of the founders were fruſtrated. To remove this 
abuſe, the council of Vienne expreſly prohibited the giving 
any hoſpital to ſecular prieſts in the way of a benefice ; apd 
di the adminiſtration thereof to be given to ſufficient 
and reſponſible laymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that 
of. tutors, for the faithful diſcharge thereof; and be account- 
able to the ordinaries. —This decree was executed, and cn 
firmed by the council of Trent. See Oxconomus, | 
In England, — founded for the mere relief of the in- 
digent and neceſſitous, are peculiarly called alms-bm/es ; the 
name hoſpital being 2 mow * pA the fick, 
„young, &c,- principal o e are, | 
Nn H — cope for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called Chel- 

ſea-College, See COLLEGE, EIT ws 247 I. 
It was founded by king Charles II. carried on by king James 
and finiſhed by king William and queen 
The building is very ſpacious and magnificent: Its 2 
I; the middle or front part whereof conſifts of a chapel 
hall ; the other two lines being four ſtories high, divided into 
wards or galleries, two in each ſtory, containing each twenty 
fix diſtinct apartments for the foot-ſoldiers. At each of 
four corners of the main building, there is a pavilion, in one 
whereof is the governor's lodging and the council chamber 3 

| the ather being ſoduings for ſeveral of the officers of the 14. 
Beſide the main building, there are four wings or out- of 
ings 3 one for the infirmary, another for ſeveral officers © 


The number of ordinary penſioners is 463 beſide the nee 
and ſervants of the 1 
| are . alſo very. numerous; theſe, 
«chit in the ſeveral garriſons, from whence, draughts are made 
for the army, &c. See INVALID. 2 G 
| The penſioners are all provided with clothes, es 
. lodging, firing, and one day's pay in every week iet Pes 
money. 


The qualifications required to be admitted-of this body, r 
| that he has been maimed or diſabled in ti ſervice ich 


muſt be made appear muſter-rolls. = ME. aſiderable 
To defray the arms. this hoſpital, _— beſide 


account thereof to any body ; reſerving tde 


That the candidate bring u certificate from his ſuperior 4 
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For the adminiſtration of this hoſpital, chere is a governor, { Bridwell Hospir Al. 5 3 WoRKk-HoOUsE. 
lieutenant governor, major, treaſurer, &c, Sutton's HosPITAL. S See the article 2 CHARTREUSE. 
Greenwich HosPiTAL, is a retreat for ſeamen, who, by age, | HospiTAL of Teruſalein. (HosrfrrALER. 


wounds, or other accidents, are diſabled from ſervice; and HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poor 
for the widows and children of ſuch as are ſlain in the ſer- people, travellers, Sc. See HospiTAL, 


appellation is chiefly given to certain communities of 


religious, as. the hoſprtalers of Elſefort in Eſſex, inſtituted 
Chelſea en A good part of it was built in king Charles to take care of lepers ; hoſpitalzrs of S. John Baptiſt of Co- 


the ſecond's time, at the expence of 36000 J. It was much ventry; hoſpitalers of S. Julian; hoſpitalers of S. Leonard at 
promoted by king William, and finiſhed under Queen Anne, | York, Sc. | | 
and king George the firſt and ſecond. The religious hoſpitalers generally follow the rule of S. Au- 
The number of penſioners entertained in this hoſpital, is 300. guſtin, Moſt of them pretend that 8. Martha was their firſt 
To each hundred men are allowed fix nurſes, being the wi- foundreſs, and chuſe her for their patron, by reaſon ſhe en- 
dows of ſeamen, tertained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe, Some of them go back 
The victualling is according to the Allowance of Chelſea hoſ- to the patriarch Abraham for their founder. 
pital, wiz. four men to a meſs ; each meſs to contain four There are alſo boſpitalers among the military orders, ſuch 
unds of fleſh, a gallon of beer, c. | are the knights of 8. Lazarus, and S. John of Jeruſalem. 
t is adminiſtred by a governor, lieutenant-governor, captain, | HOSPITALERS, HosPITALARI1, more particularly de- 
lieutenant, chaplain, ſteward, phyſician, &c. | note an order of religious knights, who built an Hoſpital at 
Chriſt's Hos pITAL, popularly called the Blue Coat Hoſpital, | Jeruſalem, wherein pilgrims were received. To theſe pope 
was anciently a monaſtery of grey fryars, founded by Raihere, Clement V. transferred the effects and revenues of the Tem- 
the firſt prior thereof, in the time of Henry I. diſſolved by 


plars; whom, by a council held at Vienne, he ſuppreſſed, for 
Henry VIII. and converted by Edward VI. into an hoſpital | their m 


any and great miſdemeanors. See T EMIL AR. | 
for poor children, who are ſupplied with all neceſſaries and Theſe e, were otherwiſe called knights of S. John KA 


conveniencies, cloathed, dieted, and taught. Feruſalem, and are the ſame with thoſe whom we now 
Since its firſt endowment it has received abundance of new _ of Malta. See MALTA. | 

donations. A great part of it was burnt down by the great | HOSPITIUM, Inn ; a term peculiarly uſed in our law- 
fire; but is again rebuilt by the care of the governors, tho' books for an inn of court, See INNs of Court. 


not without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the re- | Hosp1T1uM is alſo uſed for a little convent, which the religi- 
venues of the hoſpital. | 


ous built for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers of the ſame 
Formerly, a thouſand poor children, moſt of them orphans, order, who have occaſion to ſtay with them ſome time. 
were maintained or this foundation; and ſix or ſeven ſcore 


Moſt of the hoſpitia, or inns, in time became fixed convents. 
yearly put out apprentices, and the maids to ſervice; but See MonasTERrY, Cox vENT, Er. 


the number, thro? the deficiency of the funds, is now much HOSPODAR, the title born 
leſs. . 


by the princes of Walackia and 
Moldavia. See PRINCE. | 
Here were two mathematical ſchools ; the firſt founded by The hoſpodars of Walachia and Moldavia receive the inveſti- 
king Charles II. but they are now united. Youths are ture of thoſe principalities from the grand ſeignior, by a veſt 
there taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particu- and a ſtandard which he gives them. 
larly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to maſters of ſhips: | They are ſometimes depoſed by him; though in other re- 
To ſay nothing of the grammar ſchool, (whence the moſt 


ſpects thay have the ſovereign power within their ſtates, 
pregnant boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity) writing ſchool, | HOST *, Hospzs, a term of mutual relation, applied both to 
drawing ſchool, &c. 


a perſon who lodges and entertains another, and to the per- 


ice. 
T his, in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, excels even 


| nal for the people to betake themſelves to the adoration of the 
he governors of this hoſpite} are, the lord mayor and court! ef. See 3 | 
of aldermen, with about two hundred and fixty other citi- The veſſel wherein the ho/ts are kept, is called the cibory 3 | 
| Zens. gy which are a- preſident, treaſurer, &c. two being a large kind of covered chalice, See CH ALICE. | 
| phyſicians, and three ſurgeons. ... | HOSTAGE®, a perſon left as ſurety for the performance of i 
| Guy's HospiTAL, or the HospiTAL of Incurables, is the articles of a treaty. See TREATY. e e 1 
5 foundation of that wealthy citizen, and bookſeller, Thomas The word is formed of hoſt, and that of Beſpes. See Hos r. f i 
Guy, Eſq; . When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty or 110 
| Ie E -chitly r incurable parſons 3 and is |... © itulation, it is frequent for them to give ho/tages on each ql 
, n rer U ted : . | po . N 3 1 
N even to take in yearly a certain number of patients turned] fide, às ſureties for the execution of what is contained therein. 1 
out of the other hoſpitals, particular as incu- ee CAPITULATION. * e | (ih 
| bn e TY e eee eee The garriſon of ſuch a place has capitulated, and given ho- 1 
: The founder beſtowed 50000 J. on the building in his life- | Hage. Such an officer was given as an ho/tage. 2 19 
4 dime; and, by will, endowed it with 200, O00 J. at his death,,  Pofage is either a principal or an _acceſlary, according to 1 
" in 1724 : the greateſt benefaction, without diſpute, that ever the ſtate of the caſe. He is only an acceſſary, when, for in- : 
, was left by any one private mn. 1 ſtance, A prince promiſes fidelity to another, and gives up his 
v Its officers:are-a-preſident and (governors, "moſt of whom are | ſon, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his engagement, 
e | the fame with-choſe-of S. /Thomas's hoſpital, which-is in the | 1 dg an ee n 
neighbourhood thereof; with a treaſurer. een o word, the hoſtage is no ways accountable for it. | 
? bi SS. cle two | "But the s becomes a. principal, when it is exproſly fti 
or | | 


F- 


The officers of this hoſpital, are a preſident, treaſurer, go- | 


vernors, Cc. 


Bartholomew's HosPiTAL adjoins to Chriſt's hoſpital, and 


formerly belonged to the ſame grey fryars. 

At the diſſolution of monaſteries, Henry VIII. left five hun- 
dred marks a year to it for the relief of poor people ; but it 
was more largely endowed for the uſe of ſick and lame per- 
ſons only, by Edward VI. | | 
It is governed by a prefident, treaſurer, c. with other of- 
ficers. It is furniſhed with two phyſicians, and three maſter 
ſurgeons, beſides as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons. | 

In this hoſpital, with two others depending on it, the one 


at Kingſland, the other called the Lock, in Southwark, are | 


about three hundred patients, provided with lodging, diet, 
phyſic, chirurgery, Qc. n ; 


S. Thomas's HosPITAL, in Southwark, is for the ſame purpo- 


ſes. as that of 8. Bartholomew. | 
It was originally founded an hoſpital, by Richard, prior of 


Bermondſey, in 1213 3 ſurrendered to king Henry VIII; 


and given by Edward VI. to the citizens of London, for an 
boſpital for infirm and lame people. ' | 

It conſiſts of four quadrangular courts : In 'the firſt are fix 
wards for women: in the ſecond, two chapels, the leſſer for 


the private uſe of the hoſpital, and the larger parochial : in 


the ſame court are the houſes of the treaſurer, and other of- 
ficers : in the third court are ſix or ſeven wards for men. The 
fourth hath alſo three wards, baths hot and cold, a chirur- 
Fiber apothecary*s ſhop, &c. | 


are about three thouſand perſons taken in and diſchar- 
out of this: tal yearly. wg? 


ſon thus lodged, &c. 


* The word -is formed of the Latin boſþes, which ſome will 
have thus called, guaſi hoſtivm, or oftium petens ; for ofttum was 
antiently wrote with an aſpirate. 

Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good 5%, in ſpeaking of 
the traveller who | with him : and the traveller, again, 
ſays, he has a kind 5%, in ſpeaking of his landlord. 

It muſt be obſerved then, that it was the cuſtom among the 
ancients, when any ſtranger asked for lodging, for the maſter 
of the houſe, and the ſtranger, each of them to ſet a foot on 
their own fide of the threſhold, and ſwear they would nei- 
ther of them do any harm to the other. — It was this cere- 
mony that raiſed fo much horror againſt thoſe who violated 
the law, or right of hoſpitality on either fide ; inaſmuch as 
they were looked on as perjured, 

Inſtead of hoſpes, the ancient Latins called it ho/tis ; as Cicero 
himſelf informs us: though in courſe of time, haſtis came 


to ſignify. an enemy; ſo much was the notion of hoſpitality 


altered. 


Hos r is alſo uſed by way of abbreviation for ho/tia, a victim, or 


facrifice offered to the Deity. See HosT1Aa, 


In this ſenſe, ho/? is more immediately underſtood of the per- 
ſon of the Word incarnate, who was offered up a ho/t, or 
heſtia, to the Father, on the croſs ; for the ſins of ind. 


HosT, or HoasT, is chiefly uſed in the Romiſh church for 


the body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the ſpecies of bread 


and wine, which is offered up eve a new ho ſa- 
crifice, in the maſs, See Mass. * 7 * 


Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be wrung, as the ſig- 


» 
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pulated, that he ſhall be anſwerable for the event: for inſtance, | 
if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be oN relieved in ſo 


many days; and, to ſecure the engagement, give ho/tapes ; 
theſe ho/fages are what a ſurety is to a creditor for the debt 
of his principal, So that if the relief do not come, and 
yet the citizens refuſe to ſurrender, the heſtages ſtand in their 
place, become principals, and liable to be puniſhed for the 
prevarication of thoſe they have become ſurety for. 


A he/tage given for another perſon, becomes free when that 


8 dies. | 
HOSTEL, or HoTEtL, a French term, anciently ſignifying a 


houſe, or dwelling-place, See Hovse. 


It is now more commonly uſed for the palaces, or houſes of 


the king, princes, and great lords, See PALACE, 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the hotel de Conde, hotel de Conti, 
hotel du Louvre, &c. 


The grand prevot de Photel, is the firſt judge of the officers of 
His juriſdiction is much like that of | 


the king's houſhold. 
lord ſteward of the houſhold of the king of England. See 
STEWARD. | 

The hotel de ville is what we call a town-houſe, or town-hall. 
See HALL, 

HOTEL-DIEU, is a common name for the chief hoſpital 


for the reception of ſick perſons in moſt of the cities of France. 


See HosSPITAL, 
The HoTEL de Mars, is an hoſpital near Paris, of the ſame na- 
ture with Chelſea hoſpital. 
HOSTIA“, HosrT, in antiquity, a victim offered in facrifice 
to a deity, See VICTIM, and SACRIFICE, | 
* The word is formed from hoftis, enemy, it being the cuſtom 
to offer one before they joined battel, to render the gods 
Propitious ; or after the battel was over, to give them thanks. 
— Some chuſe to derive the word from hoſtio, q- d. feriv, I 
ſtrike. Iſidore, on this word, remarks, that the name _ 
was given to thoſe ſacrifices which they offered before they 
marched to attack the enemy; Ante quam, ſays he, ad hoftem 
pergerent ; in contradiſtinftion from victim, which were 
properly thoſe offered after the victory: Ovid ſeems to diſ- 
tinguiſh otherwiſe when he ſays, 
Victima que cecidit dextrd victrice vocatur; 
Hiſtibus a domitis hoſtia nomen habet. 
As if the hoftia might be flain by any prieſt, but the victim 
only by the hands of the viftor : 
ſtinction; According to him, victima was a 
and ho/tia a ſmaller and leſs conſiderable one. 
HOSTILIT V“, the action of an enemy.— During a truce, 
all ho/tilities are to ceaſe on both ſides: ſuch a city ſtands 
neuter, and commits no he/ilities on either fide. 
* The word is Latin, Heſlilitas, formed of the primitive hoſtis, 
which ſignifies enemy; and which anciently ſignified ſtranger, 
boſpes. Hos r. 


HOT.-BArH. See the articles BAT H, and THRERMx. 
HoT-BEep, a piece of earth or ſoil plentifull enriched with ma- 
nure, and defended from cold winds, Oc. to forward the 
growth of plants, and force vegetation, when the ſeaſon or 
the climate of itſelf is not warm enough. See 8011, Ma- 
NURING, VEGETATION, &c, | 

By means of hat-beds skilfully managed, we can ſo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of plants 
brought from any country between the tropics, may be made 
to flouriſh even under the poles. See ExoTic. 

Heat and humidity being the great inftruments of vegetation ; 
to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt be duly 
-proportioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor come ſhort of the 
bounds nature has allotted for it. Too much heat we find 
rather ſcorches a plant than makes it grow; and too much 


grand oblation, 


moiſture frequently chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled from the |. 


roots.— With us, a moderate heat is found the moſt eligi- 
ble; ſuch as is raiſed by the ferment of wet ſtraw and horſe- 
litter, which, from the earth lying thereon, will ſend forth, 
for ſome time, a gentle ſteam, impregnated with vegetative 
falts. See HEAT, PLANT, WATER, Cc. | 

The uſual way of making hot-beds, is of horſe- litter and 
graſs mixed together, and left on an heap for eight or ten days 
to putrefy ; and then removed into a bed, and covered up 
with glaſſes, or frames. — Others chuſe to take horſe-dung, 
a month or ſix Weeks old, and make a ſeed- bed of it about 
four foot high, and cover it up with ſtraw a foot thick, which 


is to be removed in three or four days, and its place ſupplied | 


either with cows dung, or the laſt year's ridges. 
The proceſs of ordering a good ſerviceable hot-bed, for the 


cuſtomary raiſing of colliflowers, cucumbers, melons,” ra- 
diſhes, and other tender plants and flowers, in January or | 
. 


February, is directed by Mr. Mortimer in manner 


ing: 


Provide a warm place defended from all the winds, by being 
incloſed with a pale or hedge made of reeds or ſtraw, about 


ſix or ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity as occa- 
fion requires. Within this incloſure raiſe a bed two or three 


foot high, and three foot over, of freſh horſe-dung, about | 


fix or eight days old; then tread it down very hard on the 
top, make it level, and if you think fit, edge it round with 
boards or brick, faying fine rich mould about three or four 


Fronton makes another di- 
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inches thick on it: When the extreme heat of the beg 
over, which you may perceive by thruſting in your fin * 
plant your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet your forks four 0 1 
inches above the bed, to ſupport a frame made of ſic oy 
covered with ſtraw or baſs-mat, in otder to ſecute the { 
and plants from cold and wet: only the covering ES 
opened in a warm day, for an hour before hoog? - be 
_ after,-But take care to — up your plants as they 

oot in heighth; and when able to bear the | 
be tranſplatted. cold, they nia 
In Holland they make uſe of hot beds made of fand; wh; 
are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome damps as thoſe of = 
dung.— The Dutch likewiſe made hot beds of tanner's yy 
which, when once righly prepared, will maintain an a 
ble heat for ſix months. See 'Tan, and Barg, _ 
Bradley, with very good reaſon, propoſes a thermometer t 
be uſed to regulate the heat of hot beds.-For plants wy 
are either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, or 2 cold a 
climate than what they naturally require; you are to vg 
the heighth at which the thermometer ftands in their pro 
ſeaſon or clime, as a ſtandard 3 and by applying a thermore. 
ter to the hot bed, judge whether the heat is to be intended 
or remitted, —Thus a hot bed for cucumbers muſt be kept 
to raiſe the ſpirit in the glaſs, to the ſame heighth as the nz. 
tural temperature of the weather will raiſe it to about the 
latter end of May and June, when cucumbers will grow a- 
broad without any artificial heat or ſhelter, See Hear, ang 
THERMOMETER. | 

Hor-Housg. See Srovz, HyPocavusTUn, Ce. 

Hor-Shoors, or HoviLsEs, a ſort of factitious or compound 
fuel, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, or charcoal 
mixed with two thirds of loam. See Fugl. 1 
Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
with a little urine, or in any other form at pleaſure; and ex- 
poſed to the air till throughly dry. Then may they be built 
into the moſt orderly fire imaginable, affording a plowing, 
ſolemn, and conſtant heat for ſeven or eight hours, without ſtir- 
ring. This mixture is frequently uſed in ſome parts to flac- 
ken the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep coals from 
conſuming too faſt, 

HOTCH-POT, or Hopc-ropsc, primarily denotes a Fle- 
miſh medley diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces, and fodden with 
herbs, roots, Sc. 

Horch-Por, in law, ſignifies a mixture or blending of lands 
given in marriage, with other lands in fee accruing by deſcent, 
—A man ſeized of thirty acres of land, in fee, hath two daugh- 
ters, and gives with one of them ten acres in frank- mar- 
riage, and dies ſeized of the other twenty. If now ſhe that 
is thus married will have any part of the twenty acres, ſhe 
muſt put her lands given in frank-marriage-in hoteh-pot 3 that 
is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acres, 
but ſuffer them to be mingled with the other twenty, to the 
end an equal diviſion may be made of the whole thirty be- 
tween her and her ſiſter. Thus for her ten acres ſhe will 

be entituled to fifteen. Cote on Litil. 

HOTS, or HuTTs, pounces and round balls of leather, ftuf- 
fed, or tied on the ſharp end of fighting cocks ſpurs 3 to 
keep them from hurting one another in ſparring or breathing 
themſelves. 

HOUGH, Heam, the joint of the hind leg of a beaſt, which 
connects the thigh to the leg. See HAM. 1 

To Houcn, or cut the houghs, is to hamſtring. See HAM 
STRING, ö 

Reue bonny, is a hard round feelings or tumor growing upon 

tip or elbow of the howugh. | ; : 
It generally proceeds from lms ſtroke or bruiſe ; and if neg- 
lected till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard like glue, 
roves difficult to cure, 0 

HOUND, Canis venaticus, a hunting dog. See HUNTIN > of 
Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, with to the — 
their hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue the 4 oy 

quickneſs and fwiftneſs of their mon "Hl 

which kind are the gaze hound, agaſeus; and fig and 

canis graius ; the terrier, &c.— thoſe which fi 

qa the game by the goodneſs of their ſmell. arther int 
ſpecies of ſcenting dogs may be divided whereof ad- 

hounds ſimply ſo called, and blood hounds, each | 
mits of ſome . og tos 
19. As to hounds, ſim called, ; 
one colour, as white, black. Gr. are 5 — _ p then 
ſpotted with red: Thoſe ſpotted wit . a 4 


light, and the 


as wanting co and boldneſs. Fallow 
ſcent, and hardy, not fearing the water : they | _ 
well without change z but not ſo ſwift as etl ff 
love the hart above any other cha _— rvate gentle- 
for the hare, 6c; whence they 1 


men; beſide, that the ,apt/to.run ale ln, fr all 


The dun hounds are of a. * l flick 
chaſes. Their ſagacity and fidelity in nam are much 
ing to their maſters voics and horn, and nas claro me 
admired: They alſo underſtand each other, - different ſes, 
are babblers, which liars, &c. They 3 3 | 


= 4 


aid qualities in the ſeveral countries, &c. Mountainous and | 


woodland parts breed a tall heavy fort, called fow hounds : 
moderate foils, where the champion and covert ſhare pretty 
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ſorm or hare's muſe, never giving over proſecution, wit! + 
allant noiſe, 12 f 
hey have good and Hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs ; and 
ually, produce a middle ſized hound of a nimbler make, are very proptfly denominated ſanguinary, or blood-haunds, by 

he 4A of a good and fair hound, are; to be of a middle reaſon of their extraordinary ſcent ; for if their game be on- 
proportion, rather long than round; the noſtrils wide; back, | ly wounded, ſo that it eſcapes the huntſman's hands, or if 

| wane fillets, great; haunches, large; hams, ſtreight; tail, it be killed, and never ſo cleanly carried away, theſe dogs. 
big near the reins, and the reſt flender to the end ; the leg by their exquiſite ſmell, will diſcover it, and not he wanting, 
big 3 the ſole dry; and claws, large. | either by nimbleneſs or greedineſs, to cothe at it, provided 
For the terms uſed in reſpect of hounds, their noiſes, &c; See there be any ſtains of blood. Nay, though by all the cun- 
HUNTING. ning and foreſight imaginable, a beaſt be conveyed away 
To enter a young hound ; after having taught him to know without ſpot or blood, yet through the rougheſt and moſt 
the halloe and the ſound of the horn, at about eighteen crooked ways and meanders, will this dog find out the deer- 


months old he may be taken into the field. The beſt method 
to initiate him, is to take a live hare, and trail her upon the 
ground, this way, then that ; and, at length, hide her at a 
roper diſtance. Then ſetting the hound near the trail; he 
will take wind, and run to and fro about the fields, woods, 
s, Cc. till he find which way ſhe have gone: as he ap- 
proaches nearer the lodged hare, he will mend his pate, and 
at laſt leap on his prey, which he muſt be ſuffered ro kill, 
and bringing it to his Maſter with triumph, muſt be rewarded 
and encouraged.— This done, he may be let run in a pack 
of old hounds to confirm and perfect him. 
It ought to be noted, that whatever yound hounds are firſt 
entered at and rewarded with, they will ever after covet mot : 
ſo that if they be intended, e. g. for the hart, they muſt not | 
be entered at the hind. . $i | 
20 The grey- hound might deſerve the firſt place, by reaſon 
of his ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity in purſuing his e; 
ſuch being the nature of this dog, that he is well ſcented 
to find out, ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, fierce and 
ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, coming upon his prey una- 
wares. 


— 


The make and proportions required in a good grey-hound, | 


are, that he have a long body, ſtrong and pretty large, a 
neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and 

teeth, little ears, with thin griſtles in them, a ftreight, broad, 
and ftrong breaſt, his forelegs ſtraight and ſhort, his hind 
legs long and ftraight, broad ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy but- 
tocks, but not fat, a long tail, ſtrong and full of ſinewss. 

Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among 


the whelps that weigh lighteſt : for they will be ſooner at the | 
ame, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its ſwiftneſs, till the | 


heavier and ſtrong hounds come in to offer their afliſtance ; 
whence, beſides what has been already ſaid, it is requiſite for 
a grey-bound to have large fides, and a broad midriff, that he 
may take his breath in and out the more eafily ; his belly 
ſhould alſo be ſmall, which otherwiſe would obſtruct the 
ſwiftneſs of his courſe ; his legs long, and his hairs thin and 
ſoft. 26 | 


The buntfuei in l thats Gennes um his Wi Rani ib he 


be on foot, and on the right if on horſeback. The beſt 
time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve months 
old, though ſome begin ſooner, with the males at ten, and 
the females at eight months old, which laſt are generally more 
ſwift than the dogs: They ſhould be kept in a flip, while 
abroad, till they ſee their courſe 5 neither ſhould you looſen 
a young dog till the game has been a conſiderable time on 
ey apt, by over eagerneſs at the prey, to ſtrain his 


3» The gaze-hound,. or beagle, is a dog more beholden to 


the ſharpneſs of his fight, than his noſe or ſmelling; by vir- | 


tue whereof he makes excellent ſport with the fox and hare. 
— He is alſo noted as exquiſite in chuſing of one that is not 
lank or lean, but full, fat and round, which, if it happen to 
return, and be mingled again with the reſidue of the herd, 
he will ſoon ſpy out, and leave the reſt untouched, never 
ceaſing, after he has ſeparated it from its company, till he 

wearied it to death. * | 
Theſe dogs 
on champion ground, rather than buſhy and woody places, 
and by horſemen more than footmen,— If at any time he 
happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual ſign made by 
his 2 he immediately returns, takes the right and ready 
COurſe, 


Scottyfh Aut haund, ſaving that it is longer ſized, and not 
always of the ſame colour 3 but ſometimes red, ſanded, black, 
re ſpotted, &c. though moſt commonly either brown or 


Their nature is, chat being fot.ion by the voice and words of 
their leader, to caſt about for the ſetting of the preſent game, 


and having found it, they will never ceaſe purſuing it with 


full cry till it be tired, without changing for any other. 


| They ſeldom bark; except — dhe, and are very obe- | 


dient and attentive to the voice of their leader. Thoſe 
oa really good, when they have ſound the hare, make 


thereof to the huntſman by running more ſpeedily, and 


are much uſed in the north of England, and | 


urſe, beginning his chaſe afrefh, with a clear voice and | 
oh foot, following the game with as much courage as at | 


1 The blaod bound differs nothing in quality from the 


with geſture of head ears, tail. v 
Rr 


to the N 


ſtealer; and even in the thickeſt throng, will, by his ſmell, 
ſeparate and pick him out. 


4 The terrier, or harrier, only hunts the fox or badger ; 


being thus called, becauſe, after the manner of a ferret in 
ſearching for corleys, he leaps into the ground, and affright3 
or attacks the beaſts; either tearing them in pieces, or halin 
them out by force; or at leaſt, driving them out of weit 
harbouts, to be taken in a net, or otherwiſe. 


The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, that they 


may 
other, 
The time of entering the terrier, is when he is heat a twelve- 
month old : if it be not done within that time, they will 
hardly be brought to take the earth, This entering and fleſh- 
ing of them may be performed ſeveral ways.— Firſt, when 
the foxes and badgers have young cubs, take an .old terrier, 
ſet him into the ground; and when he begins to bay, hold 
the young one at the hole or mouth of the earth, that h& 
may liſten and hear the old one's bay. 
The old fox or badger being taken, fo that nothing remains 
within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the 
you in their ſteads, encouraging them by crying, To him, 
o him, —If they take any cub within, let them do with 
it what they liſt ; not forgetting to give the old terriers 
their reward, which is blood and livers, fried with cheeſe and 
ſome of their greaſe, ſhewing them heads and skins to en- 
courage them, 


put in a freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve the 


HOUR“, ara; Hora, an aliquot part of a natural day, uſu- 


ally a 24th, ſometimes a 12th, See Dar. 

* The origin of the word hora, or wpe, comes, according to 
ſome authors, from a ſurname of the ſun; the father of hours, 
whom the Egyptians call horas. Others derive it from the 
Greek spin, to terminate, dillinguiſh, &c, Others, frota 
tre word ep, urine; holding, that Triſmegiſtus was the firſt 
that ſettled the diviſion of hours, which he did from obſerva- 

_ tion of an animal conſecrated to Serapis, named ' eynocephalus, 
which makes water twelve times a day, and as often in the 
night, at equal intèrvals. 

An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time; equal to 
a 24th part of the natural day, or nycthemeron; or the du- 
ration of the 24th part of the earth's diurnal rotation, Fif- 
teen degrees of the equator anſwer to an hour ; though not 
reciſely, but near enough for common uſe. See Time. 
t is divided into 60 minutes; the minute into 60 ſetunds, 
&c. See MinuTE, Oc. | 
The diviſion of the day into haurs is very ancient? as is ſhewn 
by Kircher, Oedip; Agypt; Tom. II. P. II. dafs VII. c. 8. 
hough the paſſages he quotes from ſctipture do not prove it. 
— The moſt ancient hour is that of the 12th part of the day. 
Herodotus, Lib. II. obſerves, that the Greeks learnt from 
the Egyptians, among other things, the method of dividing 
the day into twelve parts. | 
The aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c; biſhop beveridge obſerves, 
ſill retain this diviſion, Fhey call the hour, chag ; and to 
each chag give 'a peculiar name, taken from ſome animal: 
The firſt is called zeth, mouſe ; the ſecondy chiu, bullock ; 
the third zem, leopard; the fourth mau, hare ; the fifth ching 
cracodile, Wc. Ns | 
The diviſion of the day into twenty four hours, was not 
know to the Romans before the firſt Punic war. Till that 
_— = only regulated their days by the riſing attd ſetting 
of the 1un, | | | 
They divided the twelve hours of their day into four, vis. 
prime, which commenced at ſix o'clock ; third at nine; fixth 
at twelve; and none at three. They allo divided the night 
into four watches, each containing three Hours. 4 
There are divers kinds of hours, uſed by chronologers, aſtro- 
nomers, dialiſts, &c.— Sometimes IH 
Houts are divided into equal and unegual. 


| Equal HovRs; are the 24th part of a day and fight preciſely ; | 


that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees of the equator mount 
above the horizon, enn 

Theſe are alfo called 2quiro#ial hours, becauſe meaſured on 
the equinoCtial x and "a/fronomical, becauſe. uſed by aftrono- 


mers. N 5 2 | = 
They are alſo differently denominated, according to the man- 


ner of accounting them in different countries. 


Aftronontical'Houks are equal hours, reckoned from noon; or 


mid-day, in a 


| continued ſeries of twenty four. See As TRO- 
Nong es N eee eee 
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HOU 


Babylnih Hours are equal hours, reckoned from fun-riſe in | | 


a continued ſeries of twenty-four, _ | ; 
European HoURs are equal hours, reckohed from mid-night ; 


twelve from thence to noon, and from noon to mid-night | 


twelve more, 


Fewiſh, or planetary, or ancient Houns, are twelve parts of | 


the artificial day and night, | E 
Hence, as it is only in the time of the equinoxes that the ar- 
tificial day is equal to the night; it is then only that the 
hours of the day are equal to thoſe of the night: At other 
times they will be always either increaſing or decreaſing, 
They are called ancient or Fewiſh hours, becauſe uſed by the 
ancients, and ftill among the Jews. They are called plane- 
tary hours, by reaſon the pa my pretend, that a new pla- 
net comes to predominate ever 

its denomination from that which predominates the firſt hour 
thereof: as, Monday from the moon, &c. | 
Tralian Hours are equal hours, reckoned from ſun-ſet, in a 
continued ſeries of twenty four. See ITALIAN Hour. 
Unequal or temporary HouRs, are 12th parts of the artificial 
day and night,—The obliquity of the ſphere renders theſe 
More or leſs unequal at different times ; ſo that they only 
agree with the equal howrs at the times of the equinoxes, 
HOURS, Hor #; in the ancient mythology, were. certain 

deſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis; at firſt on- 

y three in number, Eunomina, Dice, and Irene: to which 
were afterwards added two more Carpo and Thallote, 
Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid allots 
them the employment of harneſſing the horſes of the ſun : 
| Fungere equos Titan velxcibus imperat Hotis. 
Hours, Here, in the Romiſh church, are certain prayers per- 
formed at ſtated times of the day; as mattins, veſpers, lauds, 
&c. SeeMaTTiNs, &c. | 


The lefler hours, are prime, fierce; fixth, and none. They 


are called hours, or canonical hours, as being to be rehearſed 


at certain hours preſcribed by the canons of that church, in 


commemoration of the myſteries accompliſhed at thoſe hours. | 


Theſe hours were anciently alſo called courſe, curſus; F. Ma- 
dillon has a diſſertation on them, entitled, De Carſu Galli- 


cand. f 


The firſt conſtitution enjoining the obſervation of the cano- 


nical hours, is of the ninth century, being found in a capi- 
tular of Heito, biſhop of Baſil, directed to his curates, im- 
porting, that the prieſts ſhall never be abſent at the canonical 
hours either by day, or night. 


Prayers of forty HovRs, are public prayers continued for the 


ſpace of three days ſucceſſively, and without intermiſſion, 
before the holy facrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven 
on ſome important occaſion. #7 

In theſe days, care is taken, that the holy ſacrament be 
expoſed forty hours, viz. thirteen or fourteen hours each 
day. | | 

Hoon thee or HoRary Circles, in aſtronomy, &c. are 
great circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and crofling 


the equi noctial at right angles; the ſame as meridians, See | 


MERIDIAN. 


They are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every 15th degree | 


of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes are ſup- 
plied by the meridian, howr-circle, and index. See GLOBE. 

he planes of the hour-circles are perpendicular to the 
plane of the equinoCtial, which they divide into 24 equal 
parts, | | | 
oUR-GLass, a popular kind of chronometer or clepſydra, 
ſerving to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent or run- 


ning of ſand out of one glafs veſſel into another. See CaRo- |. 


NOMETER. 


The beſt hour-glaſes are thoſe, which, inſtead of ſand, |. 


7 egg-ſhells well dried in the oven, then beaten ſine and 
ifted. | 


3 


Hour-glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, &c, See 


RECKONING, Los, &c. | 
There are alſo a fort of hour-glaſſes, which depend on the 


— 


ir ; and that the day takes | 


— 


— 


ſort of building, fronting bye ſtreets or lanes, 


HO U 


call quinta 3 in Provence, caſſine; in ſome other 
France, cloſeris; in Italy, —.— eber fare of 
The word vigna is itſelf ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to 4 
note the country ſeats of the noble Romans; as the «;. 
Farneſe, vigna Borgheſe, &c. | _ 
The citizens of Paris have alſo their maiſons d bouteill, 
batt[e-houſes, to retire to, and entertain their friends: whi ', 
in Latin, might be called mice: the emperor Domitian va 
ing a houſe built for the like purpoſe, mentioned under bs 
name by Martial, Lib; II. Epig. 59. | 

It is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the ſite or ſitua 
tion of a country houſe or ſeat, that it haye wood and ware 
neat it: If it cannot be conveniently built amo trees, al 
there are few places where trees may not be ſpeedily i 
_ it; See TaEEH, PLANTING, TRANsPIAN TATI- 
on, &c, 


It is far better to have a- houſe defended by trees than hills ; 


inter, 
breezes, 


drineſs and healthineſs of the air, to have cellars under the 
houſe, ſo that the floors be good, and ceiled underneath, Houſes 
built too high, in places obvious to the winds, and not well 
defended by hills or trees, require more materials to build 
them, and more alſo of reparations to maintain them; and 
are not ſo commodious to the inhabitants as the lower built 
hiuſes; which may be built at a much eaſier rate, and alſo as 
compleat and beautiful as the other. | 

In buildings or houſes not above two. ſtories with the ground 
room, and not exceeding twenty foot to the raiſon place, 
and upon a good foundation; the length of two bricks, or 
eighteen inches for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for 
the ground work of any common Krudhure, and fix or ſeven 
courſes above the earth to a water - table, where the thickneſs 
of the walls is abated, or taken in, on either ſide, the thick- 


' neſs of a brick, namely two inches and a quarter, 


For large and high houſes, or buildings of three, four, or five 
ſtories with the garrets, the walls of ſuch edifices ought to 
be from the foundation to the firſt water-table, three headin 
courſes of brick, or twenty eight inches at leaſt ; and at cve- 
ry ſtory a water-table, or taking in on the infide for the 
ſummers, girders, and joints to reſt „Eid into the mid- 
dle, or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, for the better bond, 
—But as for the innermoſt or partition wall, 2 half brick 
will be ſufficiently thick; and for the upper ſtories, nine 
inches, or a brick length, will ſuffice. En e 
The parts, proportians, &c. of the houſes in London, are re- 
ted by a ſtatute made for rebuilding the city after fire — 
this it is enacted, That the houſes of the * _ — 


ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets; the cellars fix foot 


and an half high, if the ſprings of water hinder not; and 


the firſt nine foot from the floor to the cieling, and the 


ſecond ftory as much: That all the walls in front and rear 


be, as high as the firſt „ full che thickneſß of the length 
of . 4 and — upwards to the garrets, of * 
thickneſs of one brick and an half ; and that the eee 
the garret walls on the back part, be left t0 the diſcretion P 
the, builder, ſo that the fame be not leſs than one Þric 

length; and that the thickneſs of the party wall in the gar- 


flux of water or other liquid, more properly called clephdræ. 
See CLEPSYDRA, | | 


Hovur-Lives, on a dial, are lines which ariſe from the inter- 
ſections of the plane of the dial, with the feveral planes of 8 nder 
the hour-circles of the ſphere, and therefore muſt be all right | lars thereof be fix foot and an half high, if een 3 
lines. See DiAL, and DIALLIN o. not; that the firſt ſtory contain full ten foot in d A nine 
HOUSAGE, a fee. which a carrier, or other perſon, pays for the floor to the ceiling; the ſecond: ten foot, the third 
laying up goods in a houſe. x foot; that all the ſaid walls in the front and ; 


HOUSE, Habitation ; a place built with conveniencies to live | | the firſt ſtory, be two-bricks and 


„ ie leaſt, 
ret, be of the thickneſs of the length of one brick at les 
kbar the houſes ofthe ſecond ore of building, Son's 

| ftreets, and lanes of note, and the river of Thames, 
of three ſtories high, ; that 


8 


in; or a building wherein to ſhelter a man's perſon and goods | | 


an 
floor of 0 


thenee upward to the garret floor k 
| from the inclemencies of the weather, and the injuries of il- | thick ; and the thickneſs of the garret wall 4 — 
diſpoſed perſons, See BurLDiNG, I | art; be beſt to the diſcretion! of the builder, ſo = hat the 
We ſay a brick houfe, a ſtone houſe, a houſe of two. ſtories, | may not be Jes than one brick "thick: And : 

ol three ſtories, a manor houſe, a farm horſe, &c. See BRIck, | thi walls 
SToNE, SToky, Manor, &c. 4 er ſort of building, be 

Ancient Rome conſiſted of 48000 houſes all inſulated. See | „ and thenoe: upward 
In8ULATED, 54 1 brich and an half. 

A pleaſure houſe or country howſe, is that built for a perſun! | Alfa, that the baer ef de cn 

to enjoy and divert himſelf oceaſionally in. This is the villa; the high and principal Arete, 


8 4 > 
% 
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of the ancient Romans; and what in Spain and Portugal they 


foot in heighth from the floor to the ceiling, the ſecond ten 
foot and an half, and the third nine foot, the fourth eight 
foot and an half; that all the ſaid walls in front and rear, as 
high as the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half in thickneſs, 
and from thence upwards to the garret floor, of the thick- 
neſs of one brick and an half; and that the thickneſs of the 
garret walls on the back part, be not leſs than one brick; 
and alſo that the party walls between every houſe of this third 
and larger ſort of building, be two bricks thick as higli as 
the firſt floor, and thence upwards to the garret floor one 
brick and an half. an e ee SU? CT ; 
Alſo, that in all houſes of the fourth ſort of buildings, being 
manſion houſes, and of the greateſt bigneſs, 'hot fronting any 
ſtreets or lanes as aforeſaid, the number of ſtories, and the 
heighth thereof, ſhall be left to the diſcretion of the builder, 
ſo as he exceed not five ſtories, _ 
The ſame act alſo enjoins, that no timber be laid within 
twelve inches of the fore fide of the chimtiey jambs; and 
that all joyſts on the back of any chimney, be laid, with a 
trimmer, at ſix inches diſtance from the back; as alſo, that 
no timber be laid within the tunhel of any chimney, upon 
penalty to the workman for every day's default, of 10 5. and 
10 f. every week it continues unxeformed. | 
Add, That as the buildings of London join one upon ano- 
ther, and almoſt every ſeveral houſe hath a diſtin& proprietor ; 
the parliament hath decreed, that the wall dividing the pro- 
prietors grounds, ſhall be built at the equal charge of both 
the owners: whence it {hall not be impertinent to ſhew how 
theſe party walls are valued, - | 


reduced to the thickneſs of a brick and a half, | 
It hath been obſerved, that about 45 0 bricks, of about 16 5s, 


dred'; two loads and a half of ſand, at 3 5. per load, will 
half thickneſs. See Brick, &c. . 


reduced to a brick and half thick, amount to, at the former 
ſuppoſed rates; to which may be added, for workmanſhip, 
1 J. 8s. f f | 4 
So that for every rod of party wall, they allow 3 J. apiece; 
whence, if a party wall be meaſured, and the meaſure when 
reduced to à brick and a half, be found to contain fixteen 
rods; that ſixteen multiplied ' by 3 J. giveth 48 J. and fo 
much is the one proprietor to allow the other. See Mx a- 
-  SURING, &c, | 27 . : | 
Toun-Housk, or Hall, is a place where the officers and magi- 
ſtrates of a town or city. hold their meetings, for the due 
adminiſtration of their laws and policy. See HALL, GII p, 
IVork-Houss, See Worx-Hovss ; fee alſo the article Ras- 
v» rs. | 
Drehe, SEAS 4 263-1 
The chief abby of ſuch an order has ſo many hon ſes depen- 
dent on it. There have been reforms made of ſeveral reli- 
rave frees ve 


in, and not that of convents or monaſteries, which properly 
belong to ſimple friars. Thus we ſay, the Feſuits houſe, 
the Barnabites or Theatins houſe. $36 | 
The Jeſuits have both profeſſed houſes, and colleges. for no- 
vices, Which they call houſes of probatioun. 
They have alſo-heuſes of retreat for ſpiritual exerciſes, where 
they receive ſecular perſons and eccleſiaſtics, diſpoſed to 
. the ſame with them, for eight or ten days. See 
| E SUITS... EQ ee 4444 31 
Hos is alſo: uſed for one of the eſtates of tlie kingdom aſ- 
ſembled in parliament. See PARLIAMENT, | 

Thus we fay, the bouſe of lords, the houſe of commons, 
Kc. See PRERS, Commons, &e. 
 Hovss is alſo uſed ſor a noble family 4 or a race of illuſtrious 
perſons iſſued from the ſame ſtock. See GEN EALOOGx. 

n this ſenſe we ſay, the bauſe or family of the Stewarts, the 


. y br OE ICUIDG (I » 
Housk, in aſtrology, a dadecatemory,. or | twelfth" part of the 
| heavens, See DopecaTEMORY, &. 

The diviſion of the | heavens 'into-bou/es is founded on this, 
that the ſtars and planets, when found: herein have certain in- 
fluences, either good or evil, upon ſublunary bodies; and to 
each houſe. is aſſigned its particular vittue or influence ; pod 
_ the conſideration whereof they draw boroſcopes. See Ix- 
 FLURNCRE, Honoscor g, &c. , 


 Poſtion, which cut each other in the common interſection 

the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of domifying, 
which is that of Regiomontanus: for the ancients had three 
other ways, See Po T T, DomrFy inc, &c. . | 
Theſe circles divide: the equator 


— 1 


» - 


Now, all brick-works, whether one, two, three; four, or | 
any other number of brick lengths in thickneſs, are to be 


wk thouſand ; a hundred and a quarter of lime, at 10 5. per 
n 
completly raiſe one rod of brick-work of a brick and a | 


And thus much will a rod of party wall, the materials only, | 


HovusE is - alſo uſed for a convent or monaſtery. See Con- | 


egular prieſts give the name houſes to the pues they reſide 


Bourbons, the houſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, of . Lorain, of * 


30 degrees each; without any regard to the Zodiac, — 
The horizon and meridian are two circles of the celeſtial 
houſes, which divide the heavens into, four equal parts, each 
whereof comprehends three hen. There are ſix above the 
horizon, and as many below it; ſix eaſtern, and ſix weſtern 
houſes. | | 

The theme or figure of the heavens conſiſts of twelve trian- 
gles, which are likewiſe called hox/es ; wherein are laid dowri 
the ſtars, ſigns, and planets, comprized within the reſpective 
ſpaces of the circles of poſition. See Theme. | 
Each planet has two certain houſes, wherein it exerts itſelf 
with peculiar vigour ; Leo is the Sun's houſe, and Cancer 
that of the Moon; Capricorn is Saturn's, &c. 


is more immediately appropriated to the twelve ſigns or divi- 
ſions of the zodiac. See DopECATEMORx. 

The aſtrological houſes have their particular names according 
to their qualities. The firſt is the houſe of life ; being the 
aſcendant, and containing five degrees above the horizon, 

the reſt beneath it. The ſecond is the Hhouſe of riches. The 
third, the houſe of brothers. The fourth, in the loweſt part 
of heayen, the houſe of relations, and angle of the earth. 
The fifth, the houſe of children. The ſixth, the houſe of 
health, The ſeventh, the houſe of marriage, and the angle 
of the weſt. The eighth, the houſe of death, and upper gate. 
The ninth, the houſe of piety. The tenth; the houſe of offices. 
The eleventh, the houſe of friends, And the twelfth, the 
houſe of enemies, | | | 
It is popularly, and, as it were, poetically ſaid, that the ſun 
has twelve fuſer ; by which are meant the twelve ſigns ; 
though, in reality, it has only one ſign ; viz. Leo: beſide, 
the diviſion of hoſes is accommodated to the equator, and 
not the zodiac. See S1GN. SE 
They begin numbering the houſes with the aſcendant, and 
paſs thence to the imum coli ; ſo as the vertical point makes 
the beginning of the tenth, _ ; 

HousE-Bore, Eſtovers; or an allowance of timber out of the 


„ 


ment. X | 

Some make houſe-bote twofold; viz. Eftoverium e@dificandi © 

@rdendi. See ESTOVERS. | 

Houss-robbing, or HovusE-breaking, the robbing or plunder- 
ing a man in ſome part of his houſe, booth, or ſtall in a 
fair or market; the owner, or his wife, children, or ſer- 
vants, being within the ſame. See RoBrxry. 3 

Ibis was made felony by ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed. VI. 
But it is ſince made felony, though none be within the houſe, 
29 Eliz, See BUROCLAR T. | 

HovusE-wife's Cloth, is a middle ſort of linnen cloth between 
fine and coarſe, for family uſes. | 

HOUSHOLD, the family or domeſtics of a prince or pri- 
ae perſon. See FAMILY, and DomesTiIc; - 

The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly to 

the lord ſteward of the houſhold, See STEWARD.— He has 

authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's houſe, 
except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ftable, who are 
under the juriſdiction of the lord chamberlain, maſter of the 
horſe, and dean of the * See CHAMBERLAIN, Mas- 

TER of the * and CHAPEL. 

Under the lord rd are a treaſurer of the houſha/d, comp- 

troller, cofferer, maſter of the houſhold, clerks of the green 

| cloth; &c. See TREASURER, COMPTROLLER, COF- 
FERER, GREEN Cloth, &c. 

Ihe troops of the hou/hold are the horſe guards, horſe grana- 
diers, and foot guards, See GUARD, &c. The houſbold 
troops of France are called the gendermerie, See GkEN- 
DARMES, Rin 2 2 

Housnorp Days, are four ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 
the king after divine ſervice offers a beſant of gold to God 
on the altar. See BesanT. T 

| . houſhold days are Chriflmas, Eaſter, Whitſunday, and 

Saints. 


The houfhold days are part of the twelve collar and offering 


— 


days. | 2 

HOUSING“, or Hovsss, a cover laid over the ſaddle of 

a horſe, in order to fave it from the weather, dirt, &c. | 
The word is formed of the French houſe, which fignifies the 
- fame thing; though it anciently denoted a kind of hood, ware 
by country people. 


The cavalier appeared with their embtoidered houſings. 


Boot HovusiNG, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the hinder part 


of ornament, to hide the horſe's leanneſs, or to fave the 


clothes of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled by the ſweat 
of the horſe. | | | | 


This diviſion is made by fix great. circles, called circle; 2 Shoe Hov 33x60, u piece. of cloth' bordered. with « fringe, often- 


times put round the ſaddle, to cover the eroupe, and hang 
down to the lower part of the belly, to ſave the ſtockings of 
thoſe that ride without boots. "of FAS 


* 


m HOW, among gardeners; See the article Hoe. | 
into twelve equal parts, of HOWEER, or Hoox gr, a veſſel much uſed by the Dutch; 
% 4 * OO +. 3 dil 


Some call the houſes, dodecatemories, and angles; but that name | 


lord's wood, for the repait, and upholding a houſe, or tene- 


of the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe ; either for the ſake 
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HU M 
To flrike a HULL, is to lie 
ſtorm, or to tarry for ſome conſort, bearing no ſail 


helm laſhed a-lee. 
HUMAN, ſomething that 


H U 
built ſomething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy. | 
See Boar, and VESSEL. 
Hmuwkers carry from fifty to two hundred tun; and with a 
ſmall number of hands will go to the Eaft- Indies, 
They tack ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near the 
wind; and live almoſt in any ſea. 

HOY, a ſmall veſſel or bark, whoſe yards are not acroſs, nor 
the fails ſquare, like thoſe of fhips, but the fails like a miſ- 
ſen, ſo that ſhe can fail nearer the wind than a veſſel with 
croſs fails can do, 

HOYSE, or Hotse, the ſea word for haling up any thing in- 
to the ſhip ; or getting up a yard, Oc. | 

| Thus they ſay, hoiſe up the yard, hoiſe the water in, &c. 


cloſely or obſcurely in the fea in : 


» With the 


relates to man, 
_ See NATURE. or the Nature of 

e human body is the ſubject of medicine. 
Mana 4 . nee Bop v, and 

picurus and his followers deny that the 
ſelves with human affairs. See — dem them- 
Faith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and human. 
HUMANITIT V, the nature of 
nates him human. 

Neſtorius would not allow the infirmities of human: 


See F 
man, or that which "<= 


HOZING of Dogs, the cutting out the balls of their feet, | attributed to the Deity ; nor the attributes of . to be 
See EXPEDITATING, humanity. See NESTOR1ANS, eity to 
HUCKLE Bone, the hip bone. See Cox Os. HUMANITIES is uſed plurally, for the humaniores 1; | 
HUCKSTER, one that ſells proviſions or ſmall wares by re- the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, gram 2 e, l. e. 
tail. See RETAIL. ric, try, and the ancient poets, orators, and — 
HUDSON'S-BAY Company. See the article Co AN v. See PHILOLOGY, | 4 "_ 
HUE Ax p CRY, the purſuit of one who has committed fe- Such a ſtudent has gone through his humanities with wk 
lony, &c. on the highway. Calvin performed his humanities in g 
If 4 party robbed, — — in the company of one murthered | at Paris. ge the college de la Marche 
or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, and re- | HUMECTATION *, Maiſtening, in pharmacy; the ore. 
quire him to raiſe hue and cry, or to purſue the offender, paring of a medicine, by ing it awhile in Unter * pra 

„in or- 


deſcribing him, and ſhewing, as near as he can, which way 
he is gone; the conſtable is forthwith to call for aid from the 
pariſh to ſeek the felon: and if he is not found there, to give 
the next conſtable warning ; till he be apprehended, or at 
leaſt purſued to the ſea- ſide. 

The Normans had a purſuit with a cry after offenders, not 
unlike this; which they called clamor de haro, See CLA- 
MOR de haro. 

Hue is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1 
records it is called hute/ftum & clamor. 
HUERS. See the article ConDERs. 
HUG, or Corniſh Hus, a term uſed in wreſtling, when one 
has an adverſary on his breaſt, and holds him faſt there. 
HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of contempt 
to the Reformed, or Calviniſts of France. See CALviNnisT. 
The name had its firſt riſe in 1560 but authors are not a- 
greed as to the origin and occaſion thereof. Paſquier, Me- 


Edw. I. ſtat. 2. —In antient 
See VOCIFERATIO., 


nage, &c. give us divers etymologies, but none of them are | 


ſtuck to. | 

Du V erdier derives it from John Hus, whoſe opinions the 
hugucnots chiefly receive, and guenon, ape, 9. d. Hus's apes, 
See HUs$ITES, | 

Coquille deduces the name from Hugues Capet, whoſe right 


of ſucceſſion to the crown, the Calviniſts maintained againſt | 


thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe, who pretended to be the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Charlemaign. | 

Others derive it from one Hughes, Hugh, a Sacramentarian, 
who had aſſerted much the ſame doctrines as the huguenots, 
under Charles VI. | | 
Others fetch it from the Swiſs word hen/quenaux, 
tious people; or from eidgnoſſen, i. e. allies, or aſſociates in 


taith, which is the opinion Maimbourg inclines to ; who hence | 


concludes, that huguenot is originally no term of reproach. 

Caſtelnau Mauriſſiere, in his Memoirs, will have the hu- 
guenots to have been thus called by the populace, to denote 
them of leſs value than a little piece of money of the ſame 


name, being a maille or farthing; which, in the time of | 


Hugh Capet, was called huguenot ; q. d. not worth a far- 
thing. . | 

Others take the name to have been firſt given by way of de- 
riſion to a certain German Proteſtant, who being taken and 
examined as to the conſpiracy of Ambroſe, before the cardinal 


de Lorrain, was confounded and ſtopped ſhort in the be- 


inning of his harangue, which began with, Huc nos venimus. 


ut the moſt plauſible opinion is that of Paſquier, who ob- 


ſerves, that at Tours the people have a notion of a ſprite or 
goblin, called king Hugon, who ſtroles about in the night time; 
whence, as thoſe of the religion met chieſly in the night time 
to pray, &c. they called them huguenots; q. d. diſciples of 
king Hugon : for it was at Tours they were firſt thus deno- 
minated.— This opinion F. Daniel aſſents to. | 
HUISSIER, a French name for an uſher, ſeargeant, or beadle. 
See USHER, SERGEANT, and BEADLE, | 
HULKS, are large veſſels, having their gun-decks from 113 


to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad, They 


will carry from 400 to 1000 tuns. 


'Their chief uſe is for ſetting maſts into ſhips, and the like. 


Antiently, the word hulka ſeems to have ſignified a ſmall veſſel, | 
HULL of a ſhip, is her main body, without any maſts, yards, | 


ſails, or rigfA\ng,—See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. litt. A to R; fee allo 
SHIP, 
To Hur, or lie a HULL, is underſtood of a ſhip, when, ei- 


ther in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot carry all her | 


fails, but they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that nothing 


but her maſts, yards, and riggings are abroad, and her helm | 


tied down to the lee-ſide of the ſhip. —In this ſtate ſhe will 


lie eaſily under the ſea, if ſhe be a good failer ; and make her |. 


1. e. edi 


— 


way one point before the beam. #30 


=_ to ſoften we N it when too dry; or to cleanſe it, 
and prevent its ſutbile from being diſſipated in prinding 
or the like. See 4 . Tan nn, 

* The word is Latin, hume&atio, formed of humor, moiſture 

HUMECTATION is alſo uſed for the application of moiſtening 
* 'uppling 3 

n this ſenſe we ſay embrocati emplaſters, unctions 

mettations, fomentations, &c. age * 

HUMERUS, or Os HumEzz1, in anatomy, the uppermoſt 
bone of the arm, ly called the boulder bone ; extend- 
ing from the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, to the upper end of 
the cubitus, or elbow,—=Sze Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) fo. 3. n, 
6. 6. fig. 7. n. 8. fig. 3. ** &c. ſee allo ARM, Syour- 

Shy | 15 long, round fiſtula _ 

e humerus is a . x r of a 
hard, compact ſubſtance; and its inward — er pom 
tains the marrow, pretty long and large, 

At its upper end it has a large round head, which is covered 
with a very ſmooth cartilage, and received into the cavity of 
the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per Arthrodium.— This 
head of the bone being much larger than the ſocket into which 
it is received, the part extant is ſtrickly embraced by a liga- 
ment, one edge of which is faſtened to the margin of the car- 
tilaginous ſocket of the ſcapula, and the other to the lower 
part of the head of this bone, thereby uniting them firmly 
together; yet ſo as to leave the motion the freeſt of all the ar- 
ticulations of the body, and therefore liable to diſlocations, 
See SCAPULA, EY 
At the lower end of the humerus are two proceſſes, covered 
each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer receiving the 
e the radius; and the internal, the head of the cu- 
bitus. Rabius, &c. | 
On the outſide of each of theſe proceſſes, isa ſmall eminence, 
to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of the muſcles 
that move the carpus and fingers. See Carpus and HaxD. 
In this bone are alſo three ſinus's; one on the fore ſide of the 
large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus; another on 
the back part which receives the olecranum; and the third, a 
ſmall ſemilunar one between the two proceſſes, anſwering to 
the eminence of the ſinus of the cubitus. See CuB1Tvs. 
The later anatomiſts allow this bone five different motions, 
viz. upwards, downwards, forwards; backwards, and rota- 
tory ; and five pair of muſcles for performance of the ſame, 
viz. the deltoides, teres, pectoralis, infraſpinatus, ſubſcapula- 
ris, * See each under its proper article, DEL ToI Es, T- 
RES, &c. 5 | | | 
HUMID, Humipum, Mei. See the article HUMIDITY. 
The ſchool philoſophers make water the primum humidum, 
the firſt of humid bodies, and the cauſe or principle of hu- 
midity in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, as they par- 
take more or leſs of this element. See WATER, and ELE- 
MENT, nn,, HO8 REM 
HUMIDITY, Meifture ; the quality, or power of wetting, 
or moiſtening other bodies. See QUALITY. or. 
_ Ariſtotle defines humidity, by a paſſive quality which indif- 
poſes a body from being retained within its own bounds, but 
makes it eaſy retained in thoſe of another: which | amounts | 
to the fame as his definition. of fluidity, © See FLUIDITY. _ 
Others of the peripatetic ſchool, "deli bumidity a quality | 
whereby a body becomes humid, i. e. diſpoſed to moiſten 0- 
ther bodies, and, in moiſtening, to ſoſten and diſpoſe them to 
receive any figure, or impreſſion. Dag ho wht Aui- 
Modern writers conſider hunndity as a particular ſpecies of Mt 
dity ; and define it a fluor, which being applied n 4 d 
body, adheres thereto, and communicates the quality to ot of 
bodies. Others, ſomewhat more , actos om 
power where + boy mois anos d what 
power is, they” 60.008 „„ i SO SOS RN But 


* 


But of this we are certain, humidity is only a fort of relative | The aquzous or watry humour, is placed in the anterior or 
mode, —So far as the component particles of a fluid, com- fore part of the eye, which it poſſeſſes ; and is thus called, 
pared with reſpe& to the pores and particles. of other bodies, becauſe clear and fluid like water. See AQUEoOus. 


or the texture thereof, are apt and diſpoſed to enter thoſe The cry/talline humour is placed between the other two; and 
pores, or ſtick to thoſe particles; ſo far is that fluid humid : is thus called from its ſolidity and tranſparency, reſembling 


on the contrary, ſo far as there is a repugnance or incongruity that of a cryſtal. See CRysTALLINE; 
between the particles, &c. in reſpect of ſuch bodies, the fluid The vitreous, or glaſſy humour, fills the poſterior part of the 
is not humid. eye; and is denominated from its reſemblance of melted glaſs. - 


Thus quickſilver is not moiſt in reſpe& to our hands or clothes, See VITREOUS. __ . . 

and other things, which it will not ſtick to; but it may be | Theſe three humour have each their ſhare in the refraction 
called humid, in reference to gold, tin, or lead, to whoſe ſur- | of the rays of light neceſſary to viſion. See VIsIox, and 
faces it will preſently adhere and render them ſoſt and moiſt, REFRACTION, m5 re | 
Even water itſelf, which wets almoſt every thing, and is Authors, both antient and modern, ſpeak of the regeneration 
the-great ſtandard of moiſture and humidity, is not capable of of the humours of the eye; and give us inſtances of their re- 
wetting all things ; for it ſtands; or runs off in globular production, when by any accident they had been let out. But 
drops, on the leaves of cabbages, and many other plants} and their inſtances generally go no farther than to the aqueous 
it will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water | and vitreous humours. 


owl. 2 Borri, only in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the 
Add, that the texture alone may cauſe the fluid to be humid, | cryſtalline, —He affirms, that he has ſlit the pupil of the eye 
as is plain, in that neither quickſilver alone, lead or biſmuth, of divers animals, and ſqueezed out all the humours, even 


will ſtick upon glaſs ; yet being mixed together, they will | the cryſtalline, and has again perfectly reſtored them to fight ; 
form a maſs that will do ſo; as appears from ſuch a com- | and that the Iv of the birds, whereon the operation had 
poſition being frequently uſed in foliating looking glaſſes; See been performed, inſtead of being damaged thereby, were ren- 
FoLIATING. | dered more lively and vigorous than uſual. He adds, that he 


HUMIDUM Radicale, or Radical Moiſture. See Ravicarl. had performed the ſame experiment on divers perſons, with 


This in reality, ſeems to amount to no more than the pureſt ſo much ſucceſs, that there remained not the ſmalleſt appear- 
and moſt defecate part of the nutritious matter, in a condition ance of a cicatrix in the eye. See CATARACT. 


ready to be aſſimilated, See NUTRITION. HUMOUR is alſo uſed in dramatic poetry, for a ſubordinate or 1 
By too much heat, as in fevers, hectics, &c. this humidity is weaker ſpecies of what the critics call manners. See Man- [4 
too haſtily exhauſted and ſpent. | e . 2 5 4618; 
HUMILIATION, the act of hunibling; i. . of abating a Humour is uſually looked on as peculiar to the Engliſh dra- 1117 008 {0 
ſon's pride, and bringing him lower in his own opinion. ma; at leaſt, our comic poets have excelled therein, and car- 0: | | 
In this ſenſe, humiliation ſtands diſtinguiſhed from mortifica- ried it beyond thoſe of any other nation: ours is perhaps the ASTD 1 
tion; humiliation brings down the mind; mortification ſub- only language that has a name for it. | 113 i | 
dues the fleſh, * | | | Humbur is uſually conſidered by critics, as a fainter or weaker 11 
HUMILIS Muſculus. See the article Eye. | habitual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 14 
HUMOR, or Humour, See the article HuM OUR. found in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for tra- | 
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HUMORIS TS, or G HumorisT1, the title of a celebrated Bag. See CHARACTER; and TRAGEDY. 
academy of learned men at Rome. See ACADEMY, Lvery paſſion may be faid to have two different faces, one 
The academy of humoriſts was eſtabliſhed by Paul Mancini, that is ſerious, great, formidable, and folemn, 'which is for 
' who made uſe of Gaſpar Salviani to aſſemble together all the tragedy; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for co- 


* * 1 
— = 


men eminent for learning about Rome, and form them into a medy ; which laſt is what we call its humour. See PAss tox, | 135 1 
ſociety ; as is obſerved by Janus Nicius, in his elogy of Sal- and ComMEDy; | | | Wand 11 6 
vinus, Part I. p. 32. | Wit only becomes few characters: it is a breach of character Ar 1 

The deviſe of this academy is a cloud, which being raiſed to make one half the perſons in a modern, or indeed in any ages | 
from the ſalt water of the ſea, returns again in freſh ;- with commedy, talk wittily and'finely ; at leaſt at all times; and on i 
this hemiſtic of Lucretius, Lib. VI. Redit agmine duld. Je- all occaſions. To entertain the audience, therefore, and b +140 
rom Alexander, a humoriſt, has three expreſs diſcourſes on | keep the dramatic perſons from going into the common, bea- 1 Nen 
this deviſe; Ra | | * ten, familiar ways and forms of ſpeaking. and thinking, re- 0 1719 
The obſequies of M. Peireſc were celebrated in the academy | courſe is had to ſomething to ſupply the place of wit, and di- Wye: | | i 
of the humoriſts, whereof he was a member, in above forty vert the audience, without going out of character: and this 90 1 
different languages. Gaſſend. Vita Peyreſt. L. VI. p. 399. does humour; which therefore is to be looked on as the true | inn 

HUMOROsSlI, the name of an academy eſtabliſhed at Cor- | wit in comedy. = 
tona in Italy. See ACADEMY. | IA very good Judge; the duke of Buckingham, makes humeur 108 | 
The humoraſi of Cortona muſt not be confounded with th to be all in a 


| : wit, according to him, ſhould never be uſed, 
| humoriſti of Rome. Sce HumorisTs. but to add an agreeableneſs to ſome proper and Juſt ſentiment 
HUMOUR, or Humos; in its general ſenſe, ſiguiſies the ſame which,, without fome ſuch turn, might paſs without its effect. 
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as liguor, or liquid. See LiQuip, and FLUip, * See WIr. | ; | F 'N þ li! it 
Hund, in medicine, is applied to any juice, or fluid part of | HUNDRED, Centum, Cent. the number of ten times ten, i 


the body, as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ſerum, lymph, ſpi- or the ſquare of ten. See NUMBER. | l 1 
rits, bile, ſeed, falival and pancreatic juices, &c. See each The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the Ara- nn 
under its proper head, CHYLE, BLooD, BiLE, &c. bie numeration, See NUMERATION, and NoTATION. [ it 14 
The four humours, ſo much talked of, by the antient phyſi- We uſually expreſs the quantity or proportion of the profits 7 
cians, are four liquid ſubſtances which they ſuppoſe to moiſ- made in the mee commerce, &c. by the hundred. They | 
ten the whole body of all animals, and to be the cauſe of the | ask two and a half per cent; or in the hundred, for remit- l 
divers temperaments thereof. See TEMPERAMENT. ting money to ſuch a city. The legal intereſt of money is ee 
Theſe are phlegm, blood, bile,' and melancholy. See PLZ, five per cent. or five pounds in the hundred. See ExchANGE, 014111 
PulECMATIC, &c. | a ee e gun REMITTANC E, INTEREST, S. . l 
But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions. The ba- Hun RED is alfo uſed as a meaſure, to expreſs a certain quan- (738 


mours they rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh into nutritious, called al- tity, or number of things: —A huntired of falt at Amſterdam, | [il 0 ' 
ſo elementary, as chyle and blood; thoſe ſeparated from the | is fourteen tuns RT | 
blood, as byle, faliva, urine, &c. and thoſe returned into the Deal boards are ſixſeore to the hundred, called the lang hun- 1188 lf | 
blood. , e eee | | dred,—Pales and laths fre five ſcore to the hundred, if five | 12088 
Humours, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural or ſalutary, and foot long, and fix ſcore if three foot long, 6 11088 9 
morbid, or corrupted.— To the former claſs belong all the | HunprtD Weight, or the great hundred. See QUINTAL. ll 
Jjuices ordinarily ſecreted for the uſes of the body. | Hovp RED, 'HunDREDUM, Centuria, is alſo a part or diviſi- 127800 
To the latter belong thoſe compound humours, which thicken- on of a ſhire, or county. See SHIRE, and CounTy. 


ing and growing putrid, cauſe tumors, abſceſſes, obſtructions, It was ſo called, either becauſe of old each hundred found 100 
and moff ital. See DIs EAR ( „ fidejuſſors or ſureties of the king's peace, or 100 able men 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by various names, malignant, aduft, | for his war. See DECENNIER, FRANK-PLEDGE, &c. 
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acrimonious,. corraßve, crude peccunt, &c. See MALICNMAN T, Others rather think it to have been ſo called, becauſe origi- 

Abos e TIED III nally compoſed of an hundred families. It is true, — 2 : 
HumMoyx is alſo uſed for the particular temperament: or conſti- ton tells us, that an hundred contains centum. vifas ; and 4 

tution of a perſon, conſideted as arifing from the prevalence | Giraldus Cambrenſis writes, that the Iſle ef Man hath 3433 
u l ee ee ee 8 5 * | re i Lv i 
Thus we ſay, a bilious, choleric humour ; a phlegmatic h- are not above rty villages iſland, ILLAGE. - |: ary 
our; a r humour 3-2 fanguine, | So, where Lambard tells us that an hundred is ſo called, a . Ts 

Say, ſprighth humayr, &c. | See SANGUINE, &. numero centum hominiim, it "muſt be underſtood of an bun. i 
UYuMours of the De. Anatomiſts and opticians diſtinguiſh | ared men, who are heads, and chiefs of ſo many families. bi 


three particular humours of the eye, which they call the ague- | Handreds were firſt ordained by king Alfred, the 29th king 
ut, cryſtalline,” and n - 'Eys, 2 R of the Welt Saxons: Alfredus rex Lambard, werbo cen- 
Vo. I. Ne LXXIX, * | | | 5 8 — turia) 
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turia) ub! tu: Guthruno Daus feedus inierat, prudentifſimum | 


olim a Fetbrone Moift datum ſecutus conſilium Angliam, pri- 

mus in ſatrapias, centurias, & decurias partitus eft.—Satra- 

piam, fbyre, a Scyrian, (quod partiri fignificat) nominavit, 

centuriam, hundred; & decuriam, teothing five tienmantale, 

i. e. decemvirale collegium, appellavit ; atque iiſdem nomini- 

— vel hodie vocantur, &c. See CounTyY, T1THING, 
c. | 

This dividing of counties into hundreds, for the better go- 
vernment, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where 

centa or centina is a juriſdiction over an hundred towns: 

Such is the original of hundreds, which ſtill retain the name; 
though their juriſdiction be devolved to the county-court, 
ſome few excepted, which have been by privilege annexed 
to the crown, or granted to ſome great ſubject, and fo remain 
ſtill in the nature of a franchiſe, See CouRT. 
This has been ever ſince the ſtat. 14. Edw. III. whereby 
theſe hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the ſheriff to 
other men, were all, or moſt part, reduced to the county 
court, and ſo remain at preſent : ſo that where we read now 
of hundred courts, they are to be underſtood of ſeveral fran- 
chiſes, wherein the ſheriff has nothing to do by his ordinary 
authority, except they of the hundred refuſe to do their 
office. 

HuxnpRED, HUNDREDUM, is ſometimes alſo uſed for an 
immunity or privilege, whereby. a man is quit of the Hun- 
dred-penny, or cuſtom due to the hundred. See TuRN, and 
Warp. 

HuUnDRED-LAGH, ſignifies the hundred court; from which all 
the officers of the king's foreſt were freed by the charter of 
Canutus. ä 

HuNnDRED SvIT, the payment of perſonal attendance, order- 
ing ſuit, and ſervice at the hundred court, 

HUNDREDERS, or HunDREDORs, HUNDREDARI, are 
men impanelled, or fit to be impanelled, of a jury, upon 
any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where the land 
in queſtion lies. See JURY. 

HUNDREDER is alſo uſed for him who hath the juriſdiction of 

an hundred, and holds the hundred court. See HEADBo- 
ROUGH, DECENNIER, TRIHINO, &c. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the bailiff of an hundred. See 
BAILIFF. 

. HUNGARY Hater, Aqua HUNGARICA, a diſtilled water, 
denominated from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was 
firſt prepared. See WATER, 

Hungary water is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops ; 
and is directed in the college diſpenſatory, to be made of 
roſemary flowers infuſed ſome days in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and thus diſtilled. See DISTILLATION. | 
Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the ſimple it is 
drawn from, See ROSEMARY. 

HUNGER, Fames, a natural appetite or deſire of food. See 
APPETITE, and Foop, 


Hunger is properly diſtinguiſhed into natural and anima! 


natural hunger is an irration of the ſtomach, occaſioned by 
faſting ; animal hunger is the ſenſation or perception of that 
irritation, and the deſire of food conſequent thereon, 
There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe and defi- 
nition of hunger ; the point having been controverted from 
Ariſtotle to our time. Galen defines it a painful ſenſation, 
ariſing from a divulſion of the ſtomach ; the other Peripate- 
tics call it an appetite or deſire of hot and dry: which two 
ſyſtems ſome authors have endeavoured to reconcile by taking 
| — both in; and accordingly define hunger a natural appe- 
tite of hot and dry, occaſioned by a painful divulſion of the 
membranes of the ſtomach, ariſing from an emptineſs thereof. 
See STOMACH. | | 
The modern philoſophers ſpeak more accurately and intelli- 
gibly on the point. Hunger is generally conſidered by them 
as owing to the ſharpneſs or acrimony of the liquor contained 
in the ſtomach, which vellicating the fibres thereof, occaſions 
this uneaſy ſenſation, —They add, that the occaſional cauſe 
of this vellication, is the emptineſs of the ſtomach, which 


not furniſhing food for the ſtomach-liquor to be employed on, | 


expoſes its inner membrane to the action thereof. 
In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome menſtru- 
ous juice or humour continually diſcharged from the. excre- 
tory ducts of the neighbouring N into the ſtomach, to 
aſſiſt in the diſſolution and digeſtion of the food; and that 
this ſame liquor, after the food is gone, falls upon the ſto- 
mach itſelf, irritates its nerves ſo ſtrongly, as to propagate 
the impreſſion to the brain, and thus produce the perception. 
of hunger. See DiGEsTION, FERMENT, &c, 
This juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon bodies of that 
_ claſs are uſed to  whet the appetite and excite hunger; and 
that fatty bodies more readily remove it than others, by their 
Dany to the acid ſpicula, and blunting the points thereof. 
cin. a 
Others, denying the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach -- liquor, 
and accounting for digeſtion. without it; deny hunger to have 


| the ſtomach, according to them, is the only cauſe. 
3 1 2 


| | * beaſts of the field, or of chaſe, cam,,mi!.. 
any. dependance thereon.— The dry attrition of the cats of | be Y framed 2 


Thus it is that the Indians elude their Hunger 
ing pills made of tobacco leaves and . A 
pills take away the appetite, both as the tobacco-leaves 2 
dually diminiſh the ſenſibility of the ſtomach, and as the. 
cined ſhells abſorb the falino-acid menſtruum. Thus ao 
it is, that poor people frequently ſmoke tobacco to e 
their hunger, not to ſatisfy it; for tobacco affords no 1 
ment; but it occaſions a plentiful ſpitting, and by this means 
diſcharges the body of the corroſive humour which cauſe; 
hunger. See ToBACCo, y 2 As "i 
This ſyſtem Dr. Drake thus lays down: — When all the 
. chyme and chyle is preſſed out, the ſtomach, which follows 
the motions of its contents, is again, by means of its myf. 
cular coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction, and by that 
means the inner coat is brought to lay in folds, which touch. 
— and by means of the periſtaltic motion, rubbing light] 
upon one another, produce that gentle ſenſe of fretting - 
vellication, which we call hunger, which being felt firſt in the 
upper orifice, which is firſt evacuated, begins there to prompt 
us to repleniſh : but as by degrees the remainder of the con. 
tents are expelled, this friction or rubbing of the membrane, 
upon each other, ſpreads gradually over the whole ſtomach 
and renders our hunger more urgent and impatient, till, by a 
new repletion, we take away the cauſe. ' 
Others think the blood, derived from the adjacent ramifica- 
tions of arteries into the ſtomach, ſufficient to account for 
Anker, without the mediation either of attrition or the men- 
ruum.— The maſs of blood itſelf, they obſerve, is rendered 
acid through abſtinence from food ; its ſoft balſamic parts ha- 
ving been carried into all parts of the body, and lodged there- 
in as nutriment, to ſupply the abſence of thoſe wore off 
and exhaled : To which it may be added, that the velocity 
of the blood is conſiderably augmented a good while after eat- 
ing, beyond what is was during the action of digeſtion, 
Hence it is, that perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young 
ple, and thoſe who labour hard, muſt ſooner find themſelves 
hungry than others. 29, That hunger, if it hold long, oc- 
caſions a violent heat, and even ſometimes a fever, 3“. That 
thoſe whoſe humours are craſs and viſcid, are leſs incommo- 
ded with hunger than others. 
In effect, we obſerve, that ſome animals, whoſe humours are 
found to have thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &c, will live a 
long time without food. For man, fix or ſeven days are 
commonly ſuppoſed the limit within which, if he take no 
ſolid food, he dies ; though we have inſtances of abſtinence 
which far ſurpaſs this. ABSTINENCE, and FAsTING, 
Huncxy Evil, is an unnatural and over-haſty greedineſs in a 
horſe, to devour his meat faſter than he can chew it; and 
228 known by his ſnatching at it as if he would devour 
it Whole. | | 
HUNTING, the art or act of purſuing, and chaſing beaſts 
of game. See GAME. | 
In its general ſenſe, hunting includes the purſuit both of hair) 
and feathered game; but in its more proper and reſtrained 
ſignification, it is only applicable to beaſts of venery and 
. Chaſe, See BEAST; ſee alſo FowLinG, 
F. de Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an expreſs 
treatiſe of hunting. From thoſe words of God to Adam, 
Gen i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, Gen, ix. 2, 3. hunting 
was conſidered as a right devolved, or made over to Ma? 5 
and the following ages appear to have been of the ſame ſen- 
timent. Accordingly we find that among the more civili 
nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, it made one 
of their genteeler diverſions ; and as to the wilder and more 
barbarous, it ſerved them with food and neceſlaries,—The 
Roman juriſprudence, which was formed on the manners o 
the firſt ages, made a law of it; and eſtabliſhed it a5 3 max 
im, that as the natural right of things which have no maſter, 
belongs to the firſt poſſefſor, wild beaſts, birds, and 
are the property of whoſoever can take them firſt. * 
But the northern nations of Barbarians who over-run "4 
Roman empire, bringing with them a Rong taſte for * 
diverſion; and the people being now poſſeſſed of _ 
more eaſy means of ſubſiſtance from the lands and _ 
of thoſe they had vanquiſhed ; their chiefs and leaders began 
to appropriate the right of hunting, and, inſtead m * 
ral right, to make it a royal one. — Thus it 3 * 
this day; the right of hunting, among us, belonging 1e 
the king, and thoſe who TRA it from him, See BING» | 
Lord, &c. BF Oh | thinks | 
And hence all our laws and charters of the foreſt, Nr 
regulations for preſervation of the game, &c. dee FORFP'» 
 GaME, PURLIEU, &c, e at- 
Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, . addreſs 
ferent apparatus, according to the nature, Fa 7 Theſe 
of the particular beaſt which is the ob) a FP fox, 
| beafts are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck 0a | 5 
. marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof ae ee latter, 
| beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, ſylve/tres 3 and the . 


The entlemen and maſters of the PR have | language j 2 
ſet of terms; which may be called the Has Ae 
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little view or vocabulary whereof we ſhall here give the 
er. 6 op 1 | 
_= terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chaſe, as 
they are in company, are theſe, —They ſay, a herd of harts, 
and all manner of deer, —A bevy of roes. A ſounder of 
(wine, A rout of wolves. —A richeſs of martens. A brace 
or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares.— A couple of rabbets or 
There are alſo terms for their lodging. — A hart is ſaid to 
harbour. — A buck lodges. — A roe beds. — A hare ſeats 
or forms. — A coney fits. — A fox kennells. — A marten 
tries,---An otter watches, --- A badger earths. --- A boar 
uches. | | 10 N 
Hence, ts expreſs their diſlodging, they ſay, unharbour the 
hart. Rouſe the buck. --- Start the hare, --- Bolt the co- 
ney. ---Unkernne! the fox. --- Tree the marten. --- Vent the | 
otter. --- Dig the badger. --- Rear the boar, wa L4H 
The terms for their noiſe at rutting time are as follows : --- 
A hart belleth --- A buck gowns or troats.---A roe bellows. 
--- A hare beats or taps.--- An otter whines.---A boar freams. 
A fox barks. — A badger fhrieks. --- A wolf howls., — A 
goat rattles. 3 a 
Terms for their copulation. — A hart or buck goes to rut. 
— A roe goes to fourn. — A boar goes to brim, — A hare 
or coney goes to buck, — A fox goes to clickittiig. — A wolf 
goes to match or make. — An otter hunteth for his kind, 
Terms for the footing and treading. — Of a hart, we ſay 
the fot. — Of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view. — Of 
all deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, . the foiling. — 
Of a fox, the print ; and of other the like vermin, the footing. 
— Of an otter, the marks. — Of a boar, the track, — The 
hare, when in open field, is ſaid to ſore; when ſhe winds 
about to deceive the hounds, ſhe doubles ; when ſhe beats on 
the hard highway, and her footing comes to be perceived, ſhe 
ricketh : in ſnow, it is called the trace of the hare, 
he-tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the /ngle. 
— That of a boar, the wreath, — Of a fox, the bruſh or 
drag ; and the tip at the end, the chape. — Of a wolf, the 
tern. — Of a hare and coney, the ſcut. ee, 
The order or excrement of a hart, and all deer, is called 
fewmets or fewniſhing. — Of a hare, crotiles or crotifing. — 
Of a boar, les. — Of a fox, the billiting ; and of other 
the like vermin, the fuants. — Of an otter, the ſpraints. 
As to the heads of deer, ſomething has already been ſpoken 
under the article HEAD. © | 7 
For the attire, or parts thereof, thoſe of a ſtag, if perfect, 
are the bur, the pearls, the little knobs on it, the beam, the 
gutters, the antler, the ſur- Antler, royal, ſur-royal, and all 
at top, the croches. — Of the buck, the bur, beam, brow- 
antler, black-antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. _ 
If the croches grow in the form of a man's hand, it is called 
a palmed head. — Heads bearing not above three or four, ahd 
the croches placed aloft, all of one heighth, are called crotun- 
ed heads. — Heads having double croches, are called forked 
heads; becauſe the croches are plarited oh the top of the beam 
like forks. | | | - | 
They fay, a litter of cubs, a neſt of rabbets, a ſquirrel's 
dra. f 
The terms uſed in reſpe& of the dogs, &c: are as follow. 


WI 


— Of greyhounds, two make a brace ; of hounds, a cou- 


ple. — Of greyhounds, three make a' leaſh 3 of hounds; a 
couple and half. — They fay, let flip a greyhound ; and caft 


off a hound. — The ſtring wherein a greyhound is led, is cal- | 


led a leaſh ; and that of a hound, a lyome. — The greyhound 


has his collar; and the hound his couples. — We ſay a kennel | 


of hounds, and a pack of beagles. OX 
Styles or manners of HUNTING, are various, according to the 
country; the beaſt; and the means whereby he is to be 
caught, ; . eee ins 
The hunting uſed by the ancients, was much like that now 
practiſed for the rain deer; which is ſeldom hunted at force, 
or with hounds; but only drawn with a blood-hound, and 
foreſtalled with nets and engines. — Thus did they with all 
beaſts ; whence a dog is never commended by them for open- 
ing, before he has diſcovered where the beaſt lies: Hence, 
they were not in any manner curious as to the muſic of their 
hounds, or the compoſition of their kennel or pack, either 
for deepneſs, loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of cry, which is a princi- 
pal point in the hunting of our days. | 5 
Their huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout and 
make a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of his 
Georgics : Ingentem clamore premes ad retia ctrvum. But 
wee confuſion was only to bring the deer to the nets laid for 
The Sicilian way of hunting had ſomething in it v ex- 
traordinary. — The nobles 4 gentry being informed Which 
way a herd of deer paſſed, gave notice to one another, and 
appointed a meeting 3 every one bringing with Him a croſs- 
bow or long-bow, and /a bundle of ſtaves ſhed with iron, 
the heads bored, with a cord paſſing through them all: Thus 
Provided, they came to the herd, and caſting themſelves 


. 


about in a large ring, ſurrounded the deer. — Then,” each | 


- * 


taking his ſtand, unbound. bis faggot, ſet up his ſtake, and 
tied the end of the cord to that of, his next neighbour, at the 
diſtance of ten foot from one another. — Then taking fea- 
thers, died in crimſon, and faſtened. on a, thread, they tied 
them to the cord ;. ſo that with, the leaſt breath of wind, 
they would whirl round. —Which done, the perſons who kept 
the ſtands withdrew, and hid themſelves in the next covert. 
Then the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds 
to draw, after the herd, rouſed the game with their cry; 
which flying towards the line, were turned off, and ſtill ga- 
Zing on the ſhaking and ſhining feathers, wandered about as 
if kept in with a real wall or pale 
The ranger till purſued, and calling every perſon by name, 
as he paſſed by their ſtand, commanded him to ſhoot the 
firſt, third, or fixth, as he pleaſed ; and if any of them 
miſſed, or ſingled out another than that aſſigned him, it was 
counted a grievous diſgrace, , _ f 8 
By ſuch means, as they paſſed by the ſeyeral ſtations, the 
whole herd was killed by the ſeveral hands. Pier. Hiero- 
glypbic. Lib. VII. cap. 6. Sat wü 
Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed with 
dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated to 
the various kinds of game; as hounds, grey-hounds, ftaunch- 
hounds, Blood. hounds, terriers, &c. See Hounyd. Ig 
In the kennels or packs they generally rank them under the 
heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. "WM 
On ſome occaſions,. nets, ſpears, and inſtruments for digging 
the ground, are allo required: nor is the hunting-horn to be 
omitted, See HoRN. . 
The uſual chaſes among us, are the hart, buck, roe, hare, 
fox, badger, and otter, — We ſhall here give ſomething of 
what relates to each thereof, | | | 
By the way let it be obſerved, with regard to the ſeaſons of 
beaſts, that hart and buck hunting begins at the end of fence 
month, which is a fortnight after Midſummer, and laſts 
till Holy-Rood-Day. —The hind and doe come in courſe on 
Holy-Rood-Day, and laſt till Candlemas. — Fox hunting 
comes in at Chriſtmas, and holds till the Annunciation, — 
Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at Candlemas. 
— Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes out 
at the end of February. Where the wolf and boar are hunted, 
the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas ; the firſt enditig at 
the Annunciation, the ſecond at the Purification, 
Here, too, is the place for ſome general terms and phraſes, 
more immediately uſed in the progreſs of the ſport itſelf : what 
belongs to the ſeveral ſorts of game, in particular, being re- 
ſerved for the reſpective articles. 8 
When the hounds then, being caſt off, and finding the ſcent 
of ſonie game, begin to open and cry; they are faid to chal- 
lenge. — When they are too buſy, ere the ſcent be good, 
they ate ſaid to babble. — When too buſy where the ſcent 
is good, to bawl, — When they run it end-ways orderly, 
holding in together metrily, and making it good, they are 
faid to be in full cry. —When they run along without open- 
ing at all, it is called running mute. 


z 


courſe, they ate faid to Jap/e. 1 
When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are ſaid to 
w—_— | | rc 
When the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they are ſaid 
to draw amiſs. | * 0 i 

When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former chaſe for a 
new one, it is called hunting change. : 
When they hunt the game by tlie heel or track, they are ſaid 


to hunt 2 Cas | 
When the chaſe goes off, and returns again, traverſing the 
ſame ground, it is called A the foil. 7M 
When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead of a ſin- 
ge ues it is 2 running riot. | 4 
et in readineſs where the game is expected to come by, 
and caſt off after the other hounds ate paſſed, ate called, 2 


When ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey-hound in the | 


relay. ff they be caſt off ere the other dogs be come up, it 


is called a vauntlay, ; 
When finding where the chaſe has been, they make a proffer 
to enter, but return, it is called a Blemiſh. | "rs 
A ſeſſofl on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named a 
_ WR recheat. pol. blown at the death of a deer, is 
| | mort, — belonging to the dogs of ahy 
chaſe they have killed, £ the reward. -I 54 take 75 
a deer's Skin; /rip or caſe a hare, fox, and all forts of ver- 
min; which is done by beginning at the ſnout, and turning 
Be Kron ao Boe Wm BY 
Badger HUNTING. —A badger is called by ſeveral names, viz. 
a gray brick; boreſon, or bauſeh. —The male is a badger or 
l Bad Gar e 
is beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, and 
There are two kinds, the otie reſetnbling a dog ini his feet, and 
the other a hog by his cloven hoof : They differ too in their 
ſnout ahd colour, the one reſembling that of a dog, the other 
of a ſwine: The fit his'a greyer or Whiter Coat than the 
aw uw us wil AA WLRS S wats © thi X 
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and the other fwiniſh : 


their mouth, they 
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vther, and goes farther out to prey: They differ alſo in their 
meat, the one eating fleſh and carrion, like a dog, the other | 
foots and fruit, like a hog. | ep 
Tuberville likewiſe mentions two forts of badgers, but in a 
different manner ; the one, according to him, cafting his 
faunts long, like a fox, having his reſidence in rocks, and 
making his burrow 2 deep; whereas the burrows of the 
other are made in light ground, and have more variety of 
cells and chambers: The one is called the badger-pig, and 
the other the badger-whelp ; or the one may be called canine, 


ears yellowiſh, and is much blacker and higher legged than 
the latter; Both live on fleſh, hunting greedily after carrion; 
and are pernicious to warrens, po rang Lege big with young. 
When the badgers, earth; after they have dug a good depth, 
they make uſe of an expedient to carry off the earth.— In 
order to which, one of them lies down on his back, and on 
his belly the reſt lay the earth; thus taking his hind feet in 
draw the belly- laden badger out of the hole 
or cave, and having disburdened him, he re-enters, and repeats 
the labour till the work be compleated. 

The badger is a very ſleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day time, 
ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night, whence the denomi- 


nation Jucifuga, g. d. avoider of the light. 


his legs 
he runs beſt on the fide of a hill or cart- road way. He f 


not liked, being of a ſweet rankiſh taſte, 
tember; and of the two kinds, the ſwiniſh badger is the beſt | 


The badger is a deep biting beaſt, having very ſharp teeth: to 
guard againſt the effects whereof, it is uſual to put great 


broad collars about the dogs necks. | 
longer on the right fide than the left, whence 


on his back, and by this means is at liberty to uſe both 
has a faculty of blowing up his skin 
aſter a ſtrange manner, by which he defends himſelf againſt 
any blow or bite of the dogs; ſo that you may thraſh your 
heart out on his back; but a ſmall ſtroke on the noſe diſ- 
patches him preſently. In Italy and Germany they eat the 
fleſh of badgers, boiling it with pears ; but in England it is 
It is beſt in Sep- 


fights 


his teeth and nails: He 


meat. 
They are long livers, and generally grow blind by mere age; 
from which time they never ſtir out of their holes, but are 


fed by the reſt, 


and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moon-ſhine night 


The method of hunting the badger is thus :—Seek the earth 


o and ſtop all the holes but one or two, and therein place 
Becks, faſtened with drawing ſtrings, which may ſhut him in as 
ſoon as he ſtrains the bag.---The bags thus ſet, caſt off your 
hounds, and beat all the groves, hedges, or tufts within a 
mile or two. What badgers are abroad, being alarmed by 
the dogs, will ſtrait repair to their earths, and ſo be taken, 
He that ſtays to watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe, and upon 
a clear wind ; elſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome 
other way for ſafety. If the hounds either encounter him, 


or undertake the chaſe before he can get into his earth, he 


will ſtand at bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport. 


If the badger be attacked in his earth; as ſoon as he perceives 


the terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the hole between the 
dogs and himſelf; and if the dogs continue baying, he re- 
moves his baggage with him, and goes into another apartment 


or chamber, of which he uſually has half a dozen in the bur- | 


row; thus retreating from one to the other, till he can go 
no farther, and barricading the way as he goes. . 


Buck HunTiNG, or HUNTING of fallow deer.--The buck 


* 


the firſt year is called a fawn.---The ſecond year, a 
The third, a ſorel,--- The fourth, a ſore.--- The 


' buck of the firſt head, — The ſixth year, a great buck. 


of the hand; whence it is called cervus palmatus. 


The female is called dee or doo. -The firſt year, a fatun.— 
The ſecond, a tegg.---The third, a doe. 1 
This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as corpulent 
as a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more a roe, except 
in colour; which is various, but moſt commonly branded or 
ſandy on the back, having a black liſt all along on the ridge, 
and the belly and ſides ſpotted with white. 3 
The male has horns not much differing from a hart, except 
in largeneſs, and they grow out of the head like fingers out 
i he fe- 
male is without horns. | | 


Leſs art and skill are required in lodging a buck, than in 


a hart; nor does there need ſo much drawing 


barbouring 


after: It is ſufficient that you judge by the view, and mark 
what grove or covert he enters; for he does not wander and 


rove ſo often as a hart, nor ſo frequent! con” his layer, 
When hard hunted, he takes to ſome We Id þ os woe 


he is acquainted with; not flying far before the hounds, nor 
croſfing nor ' doubting, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties the | 
hart is accuſtomed to, e 
*Ehe buck will beat a brook, but ſeldom a 


hart; nor can he ſtay ſo long at ſoil. 


Tbe greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman need uſe in Bunting, the 


_ buck, is to beware of hunting counter or change, becauſe of | 
the plenty of fallow deer, Which uſe 


< 


upon the howunds than the red' deer do, 


he firſt has his noſe, throat, and | 


His back is broad, and | 


+ gh | | 


great river, as the | 


| He takes delight in hilly places, but chuſes the 
Fix HUN TIN G. — This anima "the © polar 


Hare HUNTING,---A hare, the firſt year, is called a leveret,— 


long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, and fave it- 


ſhe goes to form. 


to come more directly 


The buck herds more than the hart, and let. 

pow: but if he be at large, bee Fo Ln 3 the drieſt 
it little from May to Auguſt, becauſe the flies ; — herds 

dales to feed in 


The ſecond, a fox. — The third, an 5 pw called a eub, 


His nature, in many reſpects, is like th 
both bring the ſame number of cubs at ng Os me 
litters deep under ground, which the wolf any t the for 
A bitch fox is hard to take, when bragged DN 
regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which — cub, in 
hearing the leaſt noiſe ; indeed it is no eaſy upon 
her at any time, as being a beaſt of exceeding ſubtle % ke 
makes fox-hunting the more entertaining, is, the Fl - What 
ſcent he affords, which keeps up an excellent cry. 8 bot 
ſcent is hotter at hand, ſo it dies ſooner than thar ply 
Sc. Add, that he never flies far before the hou - n 
truſting to his legs, or the champion ground, but * maren 
to the ſtrongeſt coverts.— When he can no lon; — 
before the hounds, he takes earth, and muſt A rut up 
When courſed by grey-hounds on a plain, his laſt © =_ 
uſually to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their "pak 97 * 
come near him; ſometimes ſquirting his thicker « wy 
upon them, to make them give over their courſe Ran 
When a bitch goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog the. cri 
with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a ! ay =” 
and the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſſes = T4 
cubs ; but never cries at all when ſhe is killin b 1 
omg in ſilence to the laſt gaſp. eee 
e fox is taken with hounds - | ; 
and gins.— Of terriers there 8 8 ny 
legged, and commonly ſhort-haired, which take 8 I, 
and lie long at fox or badger ; the other ſhagged and fraph : 
legged, which will not only hunt above ground as othe * 
alſo enter the earth with great fury, though — f ö 
in ſo long, by reaſon of their vehemence, _ f 
The fox chuſes to earth in ground hard to dig, as in clay or 
ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and his Ar 
has commonly but one hole, which goes ſtraight along in, be- 
fore it come at their couch, He ſometimes by craft poſſeſſes 
himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which has variety of cham- 
bers, holes, and angles. Geſner relates, that he frequently 
cheats the badger of his habitation, by laying his excrement 
at the mouth of the other's burrow : Add, that the wolf be- 
ing an enemy to the fox, this latter ſecures his earth, by 
laying an herb called ſea-onion in the mouth thereof, which 
the wolf has a natural averſion to, fo that he never comes 
near the place where it either lies or grows, 


the fecond year, a hare.—The third, a great hare. 
A hare is called in Hebrew, armchet ; which being feminine, 
poſſeſſed a great E with the notion that all hares were 
ſemales.— He is lagus, by the Greeks, for his immo- 
derate luſt, and by the ſame nation proox, for his fear; and 
by the Latins, Jepus, quaſi Jevi-pes, to denote ſwiſtneſs of 
There are four ſorts of hares. Some live in the mountains, 
ſome in the fields, ſome in the marſhes, and ſome any where 
indifferently, | r 

"Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of the 
marſhes the loweſt : The wandering hares are moſt difficult 
and dangerous to follow, 

Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity ; 
the head is round and ſhort, of a convenient length; the cars 


ſelf in time ; the lips continually move, flecping and waking ; 
and the eye is too big and round for the lid to cover it, even 
when aſleep, ſo that the creature fleeps as it were on the watch. 
The breaſt is capacious, and fitted to take more breath than 
2 other beaſt. See Hare's-Eys. | * 
They feed abroad to conceal their forms; and never drink, 
but content themſelves with the dew. Her ears lead the way 
in her chaſe; for with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to the cry 
of the dogs, the other. being ſtretehed forth like fail to 
1 her courſe. 64h — 
: he n of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves = 
ies .and plains, and thro practice grow acquainted 
the neareſt way to their — 4 Thoſe — frequent buſhes 
and brakes, are not able to endure labour, nor very ſwift, 
as being tender footed, and growing fat through diſconti- 
nuance of - exerciſe. | | * 
When the hare has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to 0m® 
hill or riſing ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, the 
oblggyes at what diſtance her purſuers are. geld 
'The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood hares than 
hares ; but in all ſorts it is ſtrongeſt when: they feed an 
corn.---In winter mornings,” the ſcent does not lie U 
froſt be a little thawed: and it may be added, chat 2 
always leaves more ſcent when ſhe. goes to xelief, than un 
Her footſteps are more ſeen in winter than ſummers 
as the nights are longer, they travel farther,-»- Their 
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uncertain at the full moon; at which time they | 
— wy play together. The young, it is to be obſerved, 
tread heavier than the old, by reaſon their limbs are weaker.” 
A buck, or male hare, is known by his beating the hard high- 
ways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his doub- 
lings of a greater compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe 
by ſome covert fide, turning, winding and croſſing in the 
buſhes like a coney, and rarely running out an end; whereas 
the buck, having once made a turn or two about his form, 
then farewel hounds, for he will frequently lead them five or 
ſix miles, without once turning his head: Add, that the buck 
is known, at his riſing out of his form, by his hinder parts, 
which are more white, or his ſhoulder redder than the does, 
The hare regulates her conduct according to the weather,—In | 
a moiſt day, ſhe holds the highways more than at any other 
time, by reaſon the ſcent is then moſt apt to lie; and if ſhe 
come at the ſide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe forbears 
to enter, but ſquats down aſide thereof, till the hounds have 
over-ſhot her; upon which ſhe returns the ſame way ſhe came 
without turning into 3 covert, for fear of the wet and dew 
ing on the bou 
| 72 alſo to be had to the place where the hare fits, and 
upon what wind ; for if her form be either upon the north 
or ſouth wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the wind, but 
aſide, or down the wind: On the contrary, if ſhe form in 
the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in the 
courſe will make all her doubling and croſſing about brook 
ſides, and. near plaſhes ; for her ſcent, under this condition, 
being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that will take but little. 
Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare, 
and ſquat in the ſame form : other times ſhe will creep under 
the door of a ſheep coat, and hide among the ſheep, or run 
among a flock of ſheep ; and not without the utmoſt difficulty 
be taken from among them,—Add, that ſome will take the 
round like a coney ; which is called going to vault. 
Some hares will go up one ſide of the hedge, and come down 
the other; and we have known a hare, that being ſorely 
hunted, has got upon a quick-ſet hedge, and ran a good way 
on the top thereof, and then leaped off upon the ground : 
And it is no unuſual thing for them to take themſelves to | 
furz-buſhes, and leap from one to another, whereby the hounds 
are frequently in default. 
A hare does not live above ſeven years, at moſt, eſpecially the 
buck : And if he and the doe keep one quarter, they will not 
ſuffer any ſtrange hare to ſit by them ; whence the proverb, 
< The more you hunt, the more hares you ſhall have; ſince, 
having killed one hare, another comes and poſſeſſes his form. 
By the way it is to be obſerved, that to enter a young kennel 
of hounds, regard muſt be had to the nature of the country, 
and of the quarry ; for, according to the place wherein they 
are entered, and the game firſt given them, will they after- 
wards prove. Thus, if they be entered in a champion coun- 
try, they will ever after more delight to hunt there, than in 
any other place, Oc. | . | 
Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture or 
corn field; to find her form, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
ſtate of the weather, are to be conſidered, — In the ſpring or 
ſummer, a hare will not fit in the buſhes, becauſe frequently 
_ offended with piſmires, ſnakes, and adders ; but will fit in 
corn fields and open places,— In winter they chuſe to fit. 
near towns and villages, in tufts. of thorns and brambles, 
eſpecially when the wind is northerly or ſoutherly, — Ac- 
_ cording to the ſeaſon and nature of the place where the 
| hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with your hounds and 
ſtart her; which is better ſport than trailing of her from her 
relief to her form, Having ſtarted her, ſtep in; and halloe 
in the hounds, till they have undertaken it, crying, That, 
That, or There, There, and go on with full cry; then 
recheat them, and follow at a. diſtance, taking care not 
to forward them too. much at firſt, ming apt, in the firſt 
heat, to over-ſhoot the game.— Above all things, mind the 
firſt doubling a hare makes, which is to be a * or direction 
for the whole day; all the other doublings ſhe afterwards 
makes being like the firſt, —- agar to the policies you 
ſee her uſe, and the place where you hunt, make your com- 
paſs, to help the defaults, great or little, long or ſhort ; al- 


pays ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious places for the | 


hounds to ſcent in. OE 
Hart HunTinG, or HUNTING of red Deer.— This animal, 
| the firſt year is called 'a calf, or hind calf.— The ſecond 
| year, a knobber,— The third, a brock,— The fourth, a /lag- 
ard, The fifth, a fag. — The ſixth, a hart. 
The female is called a bind. — The firſt year ſhe is a calf.— | 


| The ſecond, a. bearſe, and ſometimes a brocket's. fiſter.— | 


The third, a hind. 


Terms occuring more eſpecially in bunting the hart, and : 


not yet explained, are as follow. The print or impreſſion 
where a deer has lain, is called a If it be in covert, or 


a thicket, it is called his harbour. Where a deer has paſſed | 


into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may , be_gyeſ- 


ſed at, it is called an a ee they caſt their heads, 
Vor. I. Ne LXXX, 
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trees, to bring off the pills of their horns, they are ſaid to 
fray.— When a deer hard hunted takes to ſwimming in the 
water, ſhe is ſaid to go to ſoil, — When they turn head a- 
gainſt the hounds, they are ſaid to bay,— When the hounds 
touch the ſcent; and draw on till they put up the hart, they 
are ſaid to dratw on the ſlot; | Ly 
As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be obſerved 
that he is an excellent ſwimmer ; there being inſtances, when 
ſore hunted, of his plunging in the ſea, and being killed by 
ermen twelve miles from land. When in going to rut, 
they have occaſion to croſs a great river, or arm of the ſea, 
it is ſaid they aſſemble in great herds ; the ſtrongeſt goes in 
firſt, and the next of ſtrength follows ; and ſo one after the 
other, relieving themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the but- 
tocks of each other.. | 
The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which uſually falls in May: Some have two at once; and 
they art up the skin wherein the calf lid. As the young 
grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, and how to defend it 
ſelf from the hounds. 
The hart is amazed at hearing any call, or whiſtle in his fiſt ; 
if you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will ſee him in- 
ſtantly turn back, and make ſome little ſtand. — His ſenſe of 
hearing is very perfect when his head and ears are erected, but 
very imperfect when he holds them down : Hence, when he 
ricks up his ears, he is known to be apprehenſive of danger. 
hen he is on foot, and not afraid; he wonders, and takes 
leaſure to gaze at-every thing he ſees. 
he hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to an hundred 
years, or upwards.,— The principal marks of his age are taken 
from his head; yet is this ſomewhat precarious, ſome having 
more croches thereon at the ſame age than others. Thoſe 
are accounted to excel in beauty of horns, which bear them 
high, See AGE. 
The horns do not grow to the bone or ſcalp, but only to the 
skin, branching into many ſpears, and falling off once a year, 
in the ſpring. Though ſolid throughout as ſtones, yet if 
they remain a while in the air, they grow very light and fri- 
able, diſcovering themſelves to be no other than an earthy 
ſubſtance, concrete and hardened with a ſtrong heat into the 
form of bones. See HE ap. | 
The horns being fallen, they retire and hide themſelves in 
the ſhades, to avoid the annoyance of flies; and only come 
out to feed in the night. Their pew horns appear at firſt 
like bunches, very ſoft and tender; but by the increaſe of the 
ſun's heat, at length grow harder, and are covered with a 
rough skin called a velvet head.— As that skin dries, they 
daily try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which 
not only burniſhes and ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but, by the 
pain they feel hereby, admoniſhes them how long to forbear 
the company of their fellows ; for when the horn grows in- 
ſenſible, they return to their former condition, 
The taking of this beaſt requires a deal of art and attention, 
— The deceitful and ſubtle hart, ſays Geſner, by windi 
and turnings deceives its hunters, no leſs than the harts of 
* Mzandros, flying from the terrible cry of Diana's hounds, 
The prudent hunter, therefore, muſt frame his dogs, as Py- 
© thagoras did his ſcholars, with words of art to ſet them on, 
and take them off at pleaſure.” See Hound. 
When he goes for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs the beaſt 
en ſon giſte, in her own layer ; and thus unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her flot or 


footing.— But note, a deal of choice and diſcretion is here 


required ; for he may not ſet off upon every one, either of 
the herd, or thoſe which wander ſolitary : The young, the 
ſmall, &c. are to be paſſed over; and partly by fight, and 
partly by the footing, fewmets, the largeneſs of the layer, &c. 

muſt make judgment of the game, ſingling out for that 


| parpoſe the largeſt head in the whole herd. 


here are divers means for knowing an old hart, viz. by the 
flat, the entries, the abatures and foils, the fewmets, gate and 
walks, fraying-/tocks, head, and branches, 
19 As to the fot, — The treadings of the hart's foot are to 
be carefully noted: If you find the treadings of two, the 
one long, and the other round, yet equally big, the longeſt 
flot declares the largeſt hart: Add, that the old hart's hind 
fogt never over-reaches the fore-foot, as that of the yo 
one does, 20 The fewmiſhing is chiefly. to be judged of 
in April or May; If it be large and thick, it fignifies the bart 
to be old. 3? To know the heighth and thickneſs of the 
hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into the thickets, and 


what boughs he hath over-ſtridden ; and mark from thence 


the heighth of his belly from the ground; for a young deer 
uſually ereeps low, as he paſſes to his harbour, and goes 
through places, which the old one, being ſtiff and ſtately, will 
not ſtoop to. — 4 By his gate it may be known whether 
the hart be large, and whether he will ſtand long before the 


hounds: If he have a long ſtep, he will ſtand long; being 


ſwift, light, and well breathed : If he have a great fi 

which is the of an old deer, he. will uV. 8 
his fraying poſt, note, that the older the hart is, the ſooner 
he goeth to fray, and the * is the tree he chuſes to 
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fray upon; it being neceſſary it be ſuch as may not bend.— | 


* 


HUN 


Now, to ſeek or find out a hart in his haunt, or feeding- 
place, it is to be obſerved, that he changes his manner of 
feeding every month, — From the concluſion of the rutting 


time, which is in November, they feed in heaths and broomy 


places. In December they herd together, and withdraw into 
the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves from the 


' ſeverer weather, feeding on holm trees, elder trees, brambles; 


Ee. 
keep 


The three following months they leave herding, but 
four or five in a company, and in the corners of the 


- foreſt, will feed on the winter paſture, ſometimes making 


their incurſions into the neighbouring corn fields, if they can 
rceive the blades of wheat, rye, &c. appear above ground. — 

n April and May they reſt in thickets and ſhady places, ſtir- 
ring very little till rutting time, unleſs diſturbed. — The 


- three ſucceeding months they are in their pride of greaſe, and 


reſort to ſpring copſes and corn fields, — In September and 


October they leave the thickets, and go to rut; during 


which ſeaſon, they have no certain place either for food or 


harbour. 


HFaving found out the game, the hunters diſcouple and caſt off 


the dogs ; and, ſome on horſeback, -others on foot, follow the 
cry with the utmoſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed ; remember- 
ing-and preventing the ſubtle turnings and headings of the 


hart ; ſtanding with dexterity and intrepidity to leap hedge, 


he may give ſcent to the hounds. 


© find, let him try up the river, and down the wind.” 


ales, ditch, Cc. ; 
he utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection is to be uſed to keep 


to the beaſt firſt attempted, and prevent the dogs from purſu- 


ing any other: This, in effect, makes one of the principal 


. difficulties and glories of the chaſe ; the beaſt having a hun- 


dred devices to put off ſome other head for his own : Some- 
times he will ſend forth ſome other little deer in his ſtead into 
the dogs way, lying cloſe the while himſelf; on which occa- 
ſion the huntſman is to ſound a retreat, and break off the 
dogs, and take in leam, till the game be recovered, 

Sometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out for other deer at layer, 
and rouſe them, to make the hounds hunt change, himſelf 


lying down flat in ſome of their layers upon his belly, to 


make the hounds over-ſhoot him : Add, that they may nei- 


ther ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up his fore feet under 


his belly, and blow or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the 


ground, ſo that the hounds ſhall paſs within a yard, without 
apprehending him.—He will break into one thicket after an- 


other, to find deer, rouſing, gathering them together, and 


' herding with them; and even beating ſome of them into his 
. treads, that he may the more eafily eſcape.— Finding him- 


ſelf ſpent, he will break herd, and fall a doubling and croſ- 
ſing in ſome hard beaten highway ; always running againſt 
the wind, not only to cool himſelf, but the better to hear the 
voice of his purſuers. | 

The laſt refuge of a hart ſorely hunted, is the ſoil ; keeping 
the middle, for fear, left by touching a bough, or the like, 
He always ſwims againſt 
the ſtream, whence the old rule, He that will his 21 
n 
taking ſoil, he will ſometimes cover himſelf under water, ſo 
as to ſhew nothing but his noſe. | 


Where opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds of 


'* hounds their full Satisfaction, 
The hart is known to be ſpent by his running ſtiff, high, and 
lampering; by his mouth being black and dry, without ſoam 


— 


cattle, as cows, ſheep, c. and will ſometimes leap on an 
ox, cow, or the like, laying the fore part of his body there- 
on, that ſo touching the earth only with his hinder feet, he 
may leave a ſmall, or no ſcent behind.--- What is further 
ſtill, the chief huntſman to Lewis XII. relates, that a hart 
which they were in hard chaſe of, leaped into a great tall 
white thorn, which grew in a ſhadowy place, and there ſtood 
aloft, till he was thruſt through by a huntſman, rather than 
he would ſtir, 48 

This being done, the huntſman with his horn windeth the fall 
of the beaſt; upon which every one approaches, the skilful- 
leſt opens the beaſt, rewarding the hounds with what pro- 


perly belongs to them; the huntſman, at the ſame time, dip- 


ping bread in the skin and blood of the beaſt to give the 


on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he will ſome- 
times cloſe his mouth to deceive the ſpectators And by his 
ſlot; for he will ſometimes cloſe his claws together, as if he 


went at leiſure, and ſtrait again open them wide, making 


time, for then they are more fierce, | 
- - "Phe hart being killed, his death is ſolemnized with great ce- 
remony.— 
is to cry, Ware haunch, that the hounds may not break into 


9 


reat- glidings, and hitting his dew-laps upon the ground, c. 
hen quite ſpent, and cloſe beſet, or intercepted on all ſides, 
the hart uſually takes to bay, and makes force with his head 


againſt the firſt man or dog that cloſes in upon him, unleſs | 


prevented with a ſpear, ſword, or the like. Hence it is 
bay, eſpecially at rutting 


+ 


very dangerous going in to a hart at 


e firſt thing, when the huntſman comes in, 


the deer: Having ſecured this, they cut his throat, and blood 


the younger hounds, to make them love a deer, and learn to | 
leap at his throat. Then having blown the mort, and all the ; 


company being come in, the moſt diſtinguiſhed: | 
has not taken ſay before, takes up the knife = rw: Why 
the belly of the deer (ſome of the aſſiſtants holding "Ig 
fore legs, and at the ſame time the huntſman draw; d de 
the pizzle) and thus draws the knife along the ve, "_p 
the belly, beginning near the brisket, cutting deep enou 
diſcover how fat he is. Then the moſt skilful perſon 105 - 
up the deer, by firſt litting the skin from the cutting ** 
3 downward; making day that the ordure may hs 
reak forth, and then paunching him, and r ; 
5 therewith. = = g Fwarding the 
aſtly, the perſon that took ay, being preſented w; 
en N he is to cut off the head 1 — a 
the hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding ceremon if 
a buck, is a double, if a ſtag, a treble mort blow: by 5 
and a recheat in conſort by, all that have horns; the whole 
| concluded with a general whoo whoop, : 
Otter-AUNTING, --- The otter is ſuppoſed by ſome of th 
caſtor or beaver kind, being, like it, an amphibious _ 
ture, and living both in the water and on land ; beſide 
that the reſemblance in point of ſhape is ſuch, as, were 
his tail off, he were in all reſpects like the beaver ; differin 
in nothing but habitation, the beaver frequenting both — 
ſalt water and the freſh, but the otter only the freſh, See 
CASTOR. | | 
Though the otter lives much in the water, he does not 
breathe like fiſhes, but after the manner of quadrupeds,— 
He is web-footed, like our water-fowl, and can endure to be 
under water a long time without reſpiration ; and yet in 
fiſhing he is frequently found to pop up his noſe for breath. 
— He has an admirable ſmell, whereby he will directly wind 
a fiſh in the water a mile or two off; and is a moſt perni- 
cious beaſt to a fiſh-pond, his dexterity at diving, and hunting 
under water, being ſuch, that ſcarce any fl can eſcape 
him : if by painful hunting aſhore he cannot fill his belly, 
he will feed on herbs, ſnails, or frogs : He will ſwim a 
fiſhing two miles together, always againſt the ſtream, that 
when his belly is full, the current may carry him down 
again to his lodging, which is near the water, artificially 
built with boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks, couched together in fine 
order, 
The fleſh of this beaſt is cold and fiſhy, as feeding on ſtink- 
ing fiſh : for which reaſon it is not eaten among us. Though 
among the Germans it is a pretty common food ; and the 
Carthuſian fryars, who are forbidden to eat all manner of 
fleſh, are allowed this. Some in England have, of late, (aid 
much in praiſe of otter pye. | 
The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, called otter 
hounds : and alſo with ſpecial inſtruments, called otter ſpears, 
— To find him out, fome are to go on one fide of the river, 
and ſome on the other ; beating all the way on the banks, 
with the dogs following. — Thus it is ſoon found if there 
be an otter in that quarter ; for the otter cannot endure long 
in the water, but muſt come forth to make his ſpraints, and 
in the night ſometimes to feed on graſs and other herbs. 
If the hounds find an otter, look in the ſoft and moiſt places, 
to learn by the prints, which way he bent his head : If theſe 
make no diſcovery, it may be partly perceived by the ſpraints. 
This done, follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart 
or deer. GY 8 5 


dle of 


- rs | 
If you perceive where he ſwims under wa- 


fourth, a 

roe-buck, | | . 
We have no ro deer in England; but they abound in 9 

land, Germany, Africa, c. And it ſhcüld ſeem 7 468 
been more common among us, our ancient huntſmen #111 re- 
taining the proper terms for the chaſe, *** 


ms g. | 


They make good chaſe; Rand long, and f efd-way.— When 
through which they cut their way as with dars; whence 
ough which they cu y 40 to came ar 
| only on the male; being fet'y fix or 
branches, not palmed, büt branchy, yet fhorcer than fallow | 


not only ori'earth, but in . 
e, feeding on ruſſies, Hr. 


* 
5 a. * 
is 


N . 


a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called tramyng. 
love lakes and ſtreams, breaking the flogds 
* deer, © After rutting he caſts bis head. hp" p T bez 


H UR 


They are ſaid never to wink, not even when aſleep; for 


which conceit their blood is preſcribed to perſons dim- ſighted 

or pur-blind.— The tail of this beaſt is leſs and ſhorter than 
that of a'fallow deer, inſomuch that it is queſtioned whether 
it ought to have that denomination, 

They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks; and when 
' hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with their horns, 

to delude the dogs.— They are often taken by counterfeiting 


| their voice, which the huntſman does by the affiſtance of a 


leaf in his mouth. | a 
When hunted, they turn much and often, and will come 
back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer endure. 
They alſo take foil, as the hart ; and will hang by a bough 
in fuch a manner as that nothing ſhall appear but their 
ſnout. | | | 

HURDLES, in. fortification, twigs of willows or oſiers, in- 
terwoven cloſe together, ſuftained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſually 


laden with earth, | 
- Hurdles, called alfo clayes, ſerve to render batteries firm, to 
conſolidate the paſſages over muddy ditches, to cover traverſes, 
and lodgments for. the defence of the workmen againſt the 
' artificial fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon them; See 
CAVE. | 
HuRDLEs, in husbandry, are frames made either of ſplit tim- 
ber, or of hazle rods, platted together; to ſerve for gates in 
. encloſures, or to make ſheepfolds, c. See WATTIES. 
HURDS, or HaRDs of Flax, or Hemp, the coarſer parts, ſe- 
rated in the dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff, See 
EMP, and FLAx. | | | 
HURLE Bone, m a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the 
- buttock ; very apt to go out of its ſockets with a flip or 
ſtrain. : 9 | 
HURLERS, a number of large ſtones, ſet in a kind of ſquare 
figure near St. Clare in Cornwall; fo called from an odd 
opinion held by the common people, that they are ſo many 
men petriſied or changed into ſtones, for profaning the fab- 


bath- day by hurling the ball, an exerciſe for which the people | 


of that country have been always famous, 5 
The hirlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed. Many ſuppoſe 
them to have been trophies erected in memory of ſome battel: 

Others take them for boundaries to diſtinguiſh lands. Laſtly, 


- others, with more probability, hold them to have been ſepul- | 


chral monuments. | | 
HURTS, in heraldry, by, fome wrote HVR Ts, and by others 
- Hvexxrs, are azure or blue rundes. 
The Engliſh heralds diſtinguiſh between the colours of run- 
dles, and give them different re agreeable thereto: thoſe 
of other nations content themſelves to call theſe fortraux 
 4azure ; and in other caſes, only add the reſpective colour 
to the term torteaux. 3 n ms 16.48 
But theſe being blue, ſome will have them fignify bruiſes or 
contuſions in the fleſh, which often turn to that colour; 
others ſuppoſe them whortle berries. - - . * BI 
HURRICANE, a furious ftorm of wind, ariſing from a con- 
trariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds. See Wix, and 
ß ax: DEI BOY 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, making 


terrible ravages, in the iſlands thereof; blowing down | houſes, | 


rooting up trees, and even whole woods, &c. 
They begin in the north, ſome fay the weſt, but turn round, 
and in a little time veer through all the points of the compaſs. 


It is the cuſtom for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in the 


Caribbee iflands, to fend every year about June to the 


The chaſe he ſuggeſts to be the ſun's leaving the zenith of 
thoſe places, and going back towards the ſouth; and the re- 
pelling or bounding back of the wind, occaſioned by the 
8 of the general trade wind. Philaſopbical Tranſactians, 
9 4 Ivy 
HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with 4 
woman in marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
By the laws of England, the wife is fuppoſed wholly under 
the-dominion of her husband, nor can act or will any thing of 
herſelf, See WIr k, CoveRT, Cc. ED 
In Germany, the power of the husband is not fo extenſive ; 
even the princes of the empire have not a ſovereign and de- 
ſpotic power over their wives and children,---Pagenſtecher, a 
45 lawyer, has a diſſertation to prove, that, by the 
hw of nature, a hulband has not a deſpotic power over his 
wife; and that marriage is not monarchy, He ſtruggles hard 
to explain that paſſage of S. Paul to the Epheſians, cap. v. 
ver. 22. conſiſtently with his ſcheme. 
J. Philip Palthen, profeſſor of law at Gripſwald, gives us a 
very learned diſſertation on the hysband of a queen, who is 
not king, De marito Regine. He defines him a man mar- 
ried with a princeſs that holds a crown by right of inheri- 
tance, but who only contracted marriage with him on con- 
dition that the marriage ſhould not change his condition, nor 
give him any command over his wife, or joint authority with 
| her; nor intitle him to ſucceed to any of her royalties after 
her deceaſe, without the intervention of ſome further act. 
Hence he concludes, that in fuch caſe it is the queen is really 
king. See QUEEN, and KING. | 
This, however, does not hinder but the husband may be a 
king elſewhere, and in that quality ſuperior to his wife; for 
a maiden queen may either marry a ſovereign prince, or a 
ſubject, and this either of her own realm, or another; of all 
which caſes he gives inftances : as, that of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, whoſe marriage did not give any authority to the one 
over the kingdom of Arragon, nor. to the other over that of 
Caſtile ; of Joan daughter of Iſabella, and Philip of Auſtria ; 
Philip II. of Spain, and Mary queen of England; the two 
Joans queens of Naples; Mary queen of Scots, and the dau- 
phin of France; and laſtly, queen Anne, whoſe husband was 
her ſubject, yielded homage to her as a vaſſal, and took an 
oath'of fidelity to her as her miniſter, — M. Palthen proceeds 
to examine in what kingdoms this may happen : and ſhews, 
that it cannot be in an elective kingdom, nor an uſufructu- 
aty one; whence he concludes; that we ſhall never ſee it in 
Poland, France, or Germany; but that there are inſtances 
of it in all the other monarchies, of any ſtanding, in Europe. 
He goes on to ſhew, that a queen ought not to marry 2 
king ; that it is no violation of the conjugal ſociety, for her 
husband to be ſubject to her; and anſwers all the difficulties 
that may be ſtarted with regard thereto, particularly from 
paſſages of ſcripture, as 1 Cor, xiv, 34. Gen. iii, 16. Eph. 
v. 22. Col. iii. 18, &c, 5 
HUSK, among botaniſts, the 
of. See FLOWER. . 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as bulbous, or bund husks, 
bottle hut s, middle huſtt, foot huſks, hoſe huſks, &c. See 
 Host-Huſt, &c. ; 
HUSSARS, HussarDs, or HvssARTs; an order or ſpecies 


of ſoldiery in Poland, and Hungary, commonly oppoſed to 
r nly oppoſed to 


The. huſſats are horſemen, clothed in tygers and other fkins; 
and garniſhed and fet out with plumes of feathers: There 


part which a flower grows out 


native Caribbees of S. Dominico and S. Vincent, to know arms are the fabre, and bayonet. 


whether there wilt be any hurricanes that year? and about 


They are very reſolute ; firm partiſatis : and better in a haſty 


ten or twelve days ere any hurricane come, they conſtantly 5 than a ſet battle. 


ſend them word. 


4 IM | e emperor and king of France have of theſe hu//ars in 
The prognoftics thoſe Barbarians go by, are given us by | their ſervice. 8 een ar; 


_ captain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by 
' civilities, to reveal them to Hmm. 


It is onie of their principles; that all Burricanes come either on || 


the day of the full, change, or quarter of the moon; each 


of which is diſcovered by a number of phænomena the pre- | B 
ceding quarters,” as, à turbulent sky, ſun red, univerſal calm, year 1407, began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt divers 
the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows or cavities of the | | 


earth, ſtrang ſmell of the ſea, a ſettled weſterly wind, Oc. 
That author affures us, he received this benefit from the in- 


formation, that whereas hurricanes. are ſo dreadful, that all 


ſhips. are afraid to put out to ſea while they laſt, and chuſe 


> 


other ſtorms; by taking care the ports be well barred: and 


calked, topmaſts and tops taken down the yards a- port a 
hit, and the doors and windows ſecured. . With theſe pre- | 
. cautions that experienced navigator preſerved his veſſel in two 


great hurgicanes, and taught others how to do the ſame, by 


putting out from port, where they would inevitably have 


periſhed. And from the prognoſtics above, he. foretold ſeve- 
ral hurricanes at land. 


| uy adds, that all hricanes begin from the north, and turn 


1 ſpent. 


rather to periſh at anchor in the roads; yet, with good ma- | 
nagement, a veſſel may lie out at ſea in theſe, as ſafely as 


HUSSTT ES, a party of reformers, the followers of John Huſs, 

See REFokMATION; © 1 | | 

| 1 Huß, from whom the Huffites take their name, was 
rn in a little village of Bohemia, called Hu. He fell into 

the ſentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenſes; and in the 


efrots in doctrine, as well as corruptions in point of diſci- 
| . pline, then reigning itt the church. See Wicklirrisr, 
and WALDENsEs, © _ men | 
le was condemned, with Jerom of Prague, by the council 
of Conſtance, and burnt, in the year 1415: but his diſciples 
ſtil! ſtuck to his doctrines.— Joh. Ziſca, being put at their 
head in Bohemia, maintained a war a long time againſt the 
emperor Sigiſmond, with great ſueteſs. And Procopius Ho- 
Iy, another of their leaders, conducted them with equal co- 
rage. L ELITES 3 ; | r 


Silefia and Poland ; and there are ſome remains of them fill 
ſubſiſting in all thoſe parts; oo F 
HUSTINGS,. Hus r iN GU, a coutt of Common Pleas held 
before the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guilds 
Hall. See Couzr, and Goitp- HAI. 


. 


the weſtward, till arriving at the ſouth-eaſt, their force is Of the great antiquity. of this court we find this mention in 
M i] "the laws of king Edward the confeſſor; Debet etiam in 


The Huſſtes ſpread over all Bokeaiia and Hungaty, and even 
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London que # caput regni & legum, ſemper curia domini re- 
gis ſingulis ſeptimamis, die lunæ huſti g's ſedere & tenert : 
fundata erat olim & edificata ad inſtar & ad modum & in 
memoriam veteris magnæ Trejæ, & uſque in hodiernum diem, 
leges, & jura & dignitates, & libertates regiaſque conſuetudines 
ſuas una ſemper inviolabilitate conſer vat. Taylor, Hiſt. of 
 Gavel-kind. | | 
The court of hu/tings is the principal and higheſt of all the 
courts of the city. Error or attaint lies there of a judgment 
or falſe verdict in the ſheriffs courts, 
Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame name, as 
Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Shippey, Cc. | 


HUT, or Hurt, from the Saxon, hut e, a ſmall cottage 
or hovel. See COTTAGE. | 

The word is alſo uſed for the ſoldiers lodges in the field; 
otherwiſe called baracks, or caſerns, See BARACK, and 
CaAskRN. | 
HUXING the Pike, among fiſhermen, a particular me- 
thod of catching that fiſh ; very diverting. See Pike Fisn- 
ING, kes 
For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large bladders 
as can bens blow ow up, = tie them cloſe and ftrong ; 
and at the mouth of each, tie a line, longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the depth of the water. At the end of the line is 
faſtened an armed hook, artificially baited ; and thus they are 


put into the water with the advantage of the wind, that they 


may gently move up and down the pond. 
Now, when a maſter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords a deal 
of entertainment to ſee him bounce it about in the water 
with a bladder- at his tail ; at laſt when they perceive him 
almoſt ſpent they take him up. | 
HYACINTH, or JacinTH, in natural hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone ; thus called from its reſemblance of the purple flower 
named hyacinth or the violet, See PREC10Us Stone. 
Though this, it muſt be obſerved, holds of the antient, ra- 
ther than the modern hyacinth, which is uſually of a d 
reddiſh yellow, approaching a flame colour, or the : 
amber. The ancient ſeems to have been a different ſtone, of 
a purple colour tending to blue. | 

There are four ſorts of hyacinths : thoſe intermixed with a 


vermilion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe of an am 


ber colour ; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, intermixed with a 
flight red. 

Hacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occiden- 
tal, The oriental come from Calicut and Cambaya, and are 
equal in hardnels to the oriental amethyſt, —"The ecciden- 
tal are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which are a degree 


ſofter. | 
The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed for 


ſeals, c. but that the graving frequently coſts more than | 


the ſtone, | 
The antients uſed it for amulets and taliſmans ; and bore it 
about their neck, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to have 


the virtue of ſecuring them from the plague, &c. 


The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confection 
of hyacinth is made, is a different ſtone, of which there are 


three ſeveral forts: the firſt about the bigneſs and figure of a 
grain of ſalt, and pretty ſoft : the ſecond ruddy, and ſhaped 
like the point of a diamond, found in, divers parts of Italy, 
Sileſia Bohemia, &c. The third is white, intermixed with 
yellow, and ſome other colours ; being found in the ſame pla- 
ces as the red. | 

In ſtrickneſs, bnly the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in the con- 
fection of hyacinth ; but the druggiſts and apothecaries frequent- 
ly ſubſtitute the other, 

Confection of Hy ACINTH, is a thin cordial electuary, compo- 
ſed of divers kinds of precious ſtones, particularly of that 
whoſe denomination it bears, with certain earths, ſeeds, roots, 
coral, hartſhorn, and divers other ingredients, well mixed, 
and ground together. See CONFECT10N of Macinth. 


 HYACINTHIA, in antiquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in ho- 


nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite Hy- 
acinth, ; 

This Hyacinth was the ſon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, and 
was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. Ihe youth ſhew- 
ing moſt inclination to the former, his rival grew jealous ; 


and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo was playing at the | 


diſcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrus turned the di- 
rection of a quoit which Apollo had pitched, full upon the 
| head of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. Apollo 


transformed him into a flower of the ſame name: and as a | 


farther token of reſpect, inſtituted this feaſt, 


The hyacinthia laſted three days; the firſt and third whereof | 


were employed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth, and the 
ſecond in feaſting and rejoicing, 


The perſons who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crowned with 


ivy; by reaſon, ſays Voſſius, De Idolol. Lib. II. c. 14. that 


Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame perſon. 2 5 i 
HYBRISTICA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt, held among 
the Greeks, with ſacrifices and other ceremonies ; whereat 
the men attended in the apparel of women, and the women 
in that of men, to do honour to Venus in quality either of a 
30d, or a goddeſs, W EW 


Or, 9 


to the account given by others 5 
was a feaſt celebrated at real eh the X. brifica 
dreſſed like men, inſulted their huſbands, and mew. bis 
with all marks of ſuperiority, in memory of the 12 
dames having anciently defended their country with — 
Pls _ 8 Demaratus. gular 

utarch ſpeaks of this feaſt in his treatiſe of | * 

of women. — The name, he obſerves, — gen ; jr 
is well accommodated to the occaſion, wherein the 2 
ſtrutted it about in cloaks, while the men where obliged q % 

_ dangle in petticoats, 1 

HYADES*, in aſtronomy, are ſeven ſtars in the bull's head 
famous among the poets for the bringing of rain. 2 

| * Whence their name Tad, from 10 

rain. (IRE the Greek, 5, Pluere, to 
The principal of them is in the left the 
aldebaran. Their longitudes, denn 2 ſee — — 
of the other ſtars in the conſtellation TAua us. 85 
The poets feign them the daughters of Atlas and Plena 
Their brother Hyas being torn to pieces by a lioneſs, they 
wept his death with ſuch vehemence, that the gods, in com 
on to them, tranſlated them into heaven, and placed — 
in the bull's forehead, where they continue to weep ; this 
conſtellation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. ; 
Others repreſent the Hades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the 
ſame with the Dadonides, who fearing the reſentment of Juno 
and flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were trated 
by Jupiter into heaven. 

HYDATIS, 'YAATIE, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; be- 
ing a oy ſubſtance, growing under the ſkin of the upper 
eye-lid ; by which the whole eye-lid, in children, is ſome- 

- m—_ See EYE, . 
YDATIS is alſo uſed among the modern phyſicians, for a li 
bladder of water, occaſionally found in = parts of 2 
body. See HY DATI DES. | 

HYDATIDES®, in medicine, are little tranſparent bags or 
ws way full of water, frequently found in divers parts of the 

y. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, 53g, water, which in 
the genitive caſe, gives v9a7@-, whence ddr, hydatis. See 
HyYpaTis. 

Fhdatides are moſt common in dropſical perſons, and are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from a diſtention and rupture of the lymphz- 
ducts; being found chiefly in the parts abounding in thoſe 
veſſels, as the liver, lungs, &c. — They are alſo ſometimes 
2 in the icterical caſes. See Droesy, Jaunpice, 
Oc. 


We have inſtances of hydatides voided both by ſtool, by 
urine, and by vomiting.—They are of all ſizes, from a pin's 
head to a pullet's . h 
HYDATOIDES*, YAATOEIAHE, a' name ſome authors give 
to the aqueous humour of the eye, incloſed between the cor- 
nea and uvea, See AQUuEoOUs Humour. 
* The word is compoſed of u%p, vJare-, water, and de, 
form, reſemblance. | 
HYDATOSCOPIA *, called alſo HyDRoMaANCcy, 2 kind of 
divination, or method of foretelling future events, by means 
of water, See HYDROMANCY, 
| ® The word is compounded of re-, the genitive of up, 
water, and oxoww, I view, I conſider. a 
There is a natural or allowable kind of hydate/copia - it con- 
ſiſts in fortelling ſtorms, tempeſts, hurricanes, &c. from na- 
tural ſigns or indications in the ſea, air, clouds, &c. See WEA- 
THER, and HURRICANE. | 
HYDE of Land. See the article Hips. 
HYDE-gild.. See the article H1DE-gild. | 
HYDRA, a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of twenty-ſix 
ſtars, imagined to repreſent a water ſerpent, See GoN- 
| Win and 8 * | „ 
Tbe ſtars in hydra, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are twenty hee; 
in Dr. Halley's fixty eight; the longitudes, latitudes, Sc. 
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handled by the midwife.—Add, that the bones of childrens 
heads being very ſoft, and their ſutures not yet exactly cloſed ; 
they eaſily open, and give way to an influx of water from 
without; whereas in adults, the bones of the cranium are 
very hard, and cloſely bound together. See CRANIUM. 
The hydrocephalus is a diſeaſe very difficult to cure, —T here 
is no remedy but ſevere bliſtering on the ſutures... It ſome- 
times ends in mortal convulſions, and ſometimes in lethargies 
or apoplexies, B 
The head in this caſe, is ſometimes extended to a prodigi- 
ous bulk ; ſo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it, Of 
this we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by Dr. Freind, 
of a girl two years old, whoſe head was 26 inches in circum- 
ference. Philoſoph. Tranſatt, N 318. 
HYDROGRAPHICAL Maps, more uſually called ſea charts, 
are projections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for the 
uſe of navigation, See Mar, and NAVIGATION. 
In theſe are laid down all the rhumbs or points of the com- 
paſs, the meridians, parallels, &c. with the coaſts, capes, 
iſlands, rocks, ſholes, ſhallows, &c. in their proper places, 
proportions, Qc. 
Chriſtopher Columbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of America, 
was a man that earned his living by making and ſelling hy- 
drographical maps. He happened to be heir of the memoirs 
or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonſo Sanchez de Huelva, 
captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, had been driven by a 
ftorm to the iſland of S. Domingo, and died at Columbus's 
houſe ſoon after his return, This gave Columbus the firſt 
hint to attempt a diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, in which he 
ſucceeded, 
For the conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of hydrographical 
maps; ſee CHART. 
For their uſes ; ſee the article SAILING, | 
HYDROGRAPHY *, that part of geography which conſi- 
ders the ſea ; principally, as it is navigable. See SEA, and 
GEOGRAPHY. 

„The word is compounded of the Greek, u%p, agua, water, 

and rap, ſeribo, deſcribo, I write, deſcribe. 

Hydregraphy teaches how to deſcribe, and meaſure the fea ; 
gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, currents, ſound- 
ings, bays, gulphs, c. as alſo its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, 


ſhallows, promontories, harbours, diſtances, &c, from port | 


to port, with all that is remarkable, either out at ſea, or on 
the coaſt, 


| 


Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive. 


ſenſe ; ſo as to denote the fame with navigation. | 

In this ſenſe hydrography includes the doctrine of failing ; the 
art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof ; and every 
thing neceſſary to be known, in order to the ſafeſt and moſt 
expeditious performance of a voyage, See NAVIGATION ; 
ſee alſo Sa1LING, CHART, Cc. | 
Hydrography is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical ſci- 
' ences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its perfection, 
but the diſcovery of the longitude. See LonGiTUDE, 

The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, are the 
principal writers on the * of hydrography. 

In France they have profeſſors of hy4rography eſtabliſhed in 


all their ſea ports, who are to inſtruct the youth intended for | 


the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, failing, ſteering, &c. 
with the ſeveral branches of mathematics neceſſary thereto z as 
arithmetic, the doctrine of the ſphere, and trigonometry, 
They are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having falaries 
allowed them by the king. They are alſo charged with the 
examination of pilots, &c. 
HYDROMANCY “*, YAPOMANTEIA, the act or art of 
divining or foretelling future events by means of water. 
See D1vINATION. 

* The word is Greek, compoſed of de, water, and wailua, 

divination, 

Hydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination ; 
the other three, reſpecting the other elements, viz. fire, air, 
and earth, are denominated pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- 
mancy. 
Vane mentions the Perſians as the firſt inventors of hydre- 
mancy, adding, that Numa Pompilius and Pythagoras made 
uſe thereof. See HyYDAToscoPy. 


The writers in optics, furniſh us with divers hydromantic ma- | 


chines, veſſels, &c. 

To conſtruct a hydromantic machine, by. means whereof an 
image or object ſhall be removed out of the ſight of the ſpec- 
tator, and reſtored again at pleaſure ; without altering the 
poſition either of the one or the other. Provide two veſ- 
ſels AB F and CG K, (Tab. Fhdraulics, fig. 31.) the up- 
permoſt filled with water, and ſuſtained by three little pillars, 
one whereof, B C, is hollow, and furniſhed with a cock B. 
Let the lower veſſel C L be divided by a partition H I, into 


two parts; the lower whereof may be opened or cloſed by 
means of a cock at P. | 


Upon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator in O 


cannot ſee by a direct ray G L. 
If now the cock B be opened; the water deſcending into the 
cavity CI, the ray G L will be refracted from the perpen- 


dicular GR to O; ſo that the ſpectator will now C 
image by the refracted ray OG. And again, ſhutting f 
cock B, and opening the other P, the water will deſee; 0 the 
to the lower cavity HL; whence, the refraction ceafing 2 
rays will now come from the object to the eye. But 1 wy 
ting the cock P again, and opening the other B, ths: een 
will fill the cavity again, and bring the object in fight Nor 
afreſh, See REFRACTION, 80 
To make a hydromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the ; 
ges of external objects, as if ſwimming in wa me 
a cylindrical veſſel ABC D, (Tab. Hhdraulics, fig. 32.) di 
vided into two cavities by a glaſs E F, not perfectly iſh 4 
In G apply a lens convex on both ſides; and in H incl ol: 
plain mirror of an elliptic figure under an angle of 459 * 
jet I H and HG be ſomething leſs than the diſtancs of 11 
focus of the lens G; ſo that the place of the images of * 
jects radiating through the ſame, may fall within the a8 8 
of the upper veſſel. Let the inner cavity be blackened = 
the upper filled with clear water, | —— 

ſo as the lens 


ter,—Provide 


If now the veſſel be diſpoſed in a dark place, 
be turned toward an object illumined by the ſ 
will be ſeen as ſwimming in the water. 

HYDROMEL *, 'YAPOMEAI, a drink made of 
honey; called alſo by the Greeks wimxpalr, 

The word is compoſed of udp, water, and ji, mel, honey 
Hydremel is honey diluted with a ſufficient quantity of W 
and fermented by a long and gentle heat. See Honxy * 
Under the claſs of hydromels come our mead, and metheglin 
See MEAD, and METHEGLIN. 285 
Hhdromel is either fimple, called alſo aqueous, where honey 
and water are the only ingredients, which may be prepared at 
any time; or compound, when other drugs are added to im- 
Rove and exalt the flavour and virtues, 

t is particularly called vinaus hydromel, when it equals the 
ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, not only by 
the great quantity of honey uſed in it, but alſo by its long 
coction, inſolation, &c, This is only made in the heat of 
ſummer, 

Vinous hydromel, (the ſame with what we uſually call 
mead, &c.) is made of rain water and the beſt honey, boiled 
together, and ſcummed from time to time, till they become 
of a conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This done, the liquor is 
expoſed to the ſun for forty days, to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine, and keeping it two or three 
months, it acquires a flavour ſcarce inferior to malmſey.— 
It fuddles readily ; and the drunken fit holds longer than 
that produced by wines, by reaſon of its more viſcid con- 
ſiſtence. 

Flydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians. 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. and Ariſtotle, relate, that the Cel- 
tiberi and Taulantii, ancient People of Illyria, drank hydrome! 
inſtead of wine. 

HYDROMETER *, an inſtrument wherewith to meaſure 
the . gravity, denſity, velocity, force, or other properties of 
water, See WATER. | 

The word is compounded of the Greek, uy, water, and 

peclpor, meaſure. | 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water is determined, 
is more uſually called an areometer, or water-peiſe. See 
ARZOMETER, and WATER-poi/e. 

HYDROMETRIA, ' HyprRomEeTRY, the menſuration of 
waters, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, 
quaney, Se. See WATER, and FLu1D. 

ydrometria includes both hydroſtatics, and hydraulics, See 
HyDpRostaATics, and HVYDRAUILIcs. 5 
The term is modern, and very little in uſe. The firſt in- 

| ſtance where we meet with it, is in the year 1694, When a 
new chair or profeſſorſſip of hydrometry was founded in the 
univerſity of Boulogna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, who 
had carried the doctrine of running waters, with reſpect to 
rivers, canals, dikes, bridges, &c; to an unuſual length. See 
RIVER, Wave, G. 

HYDROMPHALUS *, 'YAPOM®AAOE, in medicine, a tumor 
in the navel, ariſing from a collection of water. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, u9wp, water, and opÞaMd+, 

umbilicus, navel, | 
The hydromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from other tumors of the 
navel by its being very ſoft, and yet not tractable and obedi- 
ent to the touch, ſo as to diminiſh or enlarge by compreſſing 
it. When viewed, placed between the eye and the light, it 
is found tranſparent. 5 PRES 
The hydromphatus is diſcuſſed by emollient and reſolutive me- 
dicines. It is alſo cured by a puncture made in the middle 
of the navel. | a 

HYDROMYSTES ®, or HyprowysTA, a name anciently 
given to certain officers in the Greek church, whoſe on | 
was to make the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the people. 
See Holy WATER. | | | | | 

*The word is compounded of dd, agua, water, and PTY 
a perſon ſet apart for the offices of religion. N 

HY DROPARASTATÆ, 'or HyDROPARASTZ, © 

ſect of heretics, the followers of Tatian : called alſo 4 


Water, and 


| 


un ; its image 


H Y D 


te, Apotatite, Saccophori, Severiant, and Aquarians. See 


TITX, AQUARIANsS, &c. 
ne is Rented of the Greek vdr, water, and war pig nas, 
I preſent, I offer. 

The Hydroparaſtatz were a branch of Manichees, whoſe di- 
ſtinguiſhing tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed in the eu- 
chariſt inſtead of wine. 22 | 
HYDROPHOBIA *, 'TAPOSOBIA, in medicine, an averſion 

or dread of water ; a ſymptom ariſing in perſons bitten by a 
mad dog, or other beaſt, See PorsoN. 

* The word is Greek, compounded of dd, water, and ge., 

timor, fear. | 

Though the term hydroph:bia do, in ſtrictneſs, only denote 
this one ſymptom ; yet it is frequently applied to the whole 
diſcaſe conſequent on, ſuch bite, with all its ſymptoms. 
The hiſtory of this horrible diſeaſe, as given by Cclius Au- 
relianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Liſter, Sc. is as follows: — 
The bite of a mad dog is attended with this ſurprizing cir- 
cumſtance, that its effects frequently do not diſcover them- 
ſelves till after the cauſe is forgot; the wound itſelf cloſing 
and healing like any other common wound, But, ſome time 
after, direful ſymptoms enſue : Uſually they commence in a- 
bout forty days ; ſometimes in ſixty, ſometimes not till fix 
months, and ſometimes not till a year, or even two. The 
firſt thing obſerved, is a wandring pain throughout the whole 


body, but chiefly about the wounded part: the patient grows 


anxious and melancholy, and very prone to anger; com- 
plaining of every thing, as the ambient air, the heavineſs of 
his bed-cloths, &c. He vomits ; his pulſe intermits, and 
ſomewhat of a tremor is obſerved, with convulſions of the 
nerves and tendons: Along with theſe he feels an inward heat 
and thirſt ; At laſt the grand ſymptom appears, which deno- 
minates the diſeaſe, viz. the ague pavor, or dread of water, 
ſo that he cannot bear fo much as the fight of any liquid, 
without the utmoſt conſternation ; much leſs can he ſwallow 
the ſmalleſt drop. This is the pathognomonic ſign of the 
diſeaſe's being come to its heighth ; and never happens till 
two or three days before the patient's death; the diſeaſe be- 
ing then, by the unanimous conſent both of ancient and mo- 
dern phyſicians, abſolutely incurable. 
With this there are other concomitant ſymptoms, — He foams 
at the mouth, his eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow his ſpittle 
without pain, and his penis is conſtantly erected : ſome bark 
and ſnarl like dogs, and actually fancy themſelves transformed 
into thoſe creatures, and, in the heighth of their madneſs, 
are ready to fly upon and tear to pieces the by-ſtanders.— 
Palmarius obſerves, that the hydrophobous patient cannot bear 
to look in a glaſs, or any tranſparent body ; and that he ne- 
ver recovers, unleſs he knows himſelf in a glaſs; this being 
a ſign that the poiſon has not yet laid hold of the vital parts. 
It may be added, that the hydrophobia is not only occaſioned 
by the bite of a mad dog, but alſo of other brutes, as cats, 
foxes, wolves, horſes, mules, bullocks; and even cocks, c. 
or of a man in the like condition. 
Nor is any bite or wound at all neceſſary ; the faliva of a 
mad dog, &c, being apt to convey the diſeaſe by mere con- 
tact, or application to the skin.— Thus, we have an inſtance 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, of two men catching the 
diſeaſe by putting their fingers in the mouth of a puppy 
that had been bit by its mad dam, and feeling its tongue and 
throat: and the like inſtance we have in the ſame work, of 
two children in Ireland, who, by touching and handling the 
head of a dog that had been bit by à mad dog, and waſh- 
ing the wound, cured the dog, but caught the diſeaſe them- 
elves. | 
For the nature and cauſe of the hydrophobia ; — Dr. Mead, 
from ſeveral hiſtories of particular caſes, concludes, that the 
hydrophabia is the effect of a particular kind of inflammation 
of the blood, accompanied with fo great a tenſion and drineſs 
of the nervous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity and force 
of the fluid wherewith they are filled, that the moſt com- 
mon repreſentations are made to the mind with too great 
effect; ſo that the uſual impreſſions on the organs cannot be 
ſuffered. — Hence that timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxiety, 
and diſquietude, which are always the forerunners of the dread 
of liquids ; as alſo, the pain often felt in making of water, 
and the ſtrange averſions ſometimes found in patients at the 
light of any thing white, the retina being hurt and grieved 
by the lively impreſſions of that eolour thereon.—Nor is it 
hard to conceive, that when the ſaliva is hot, and the throat 
inflamed and dry, the ſwallowing of drink ſhould cauſe ſuch | 
an intolerable agony. | 
M, Tauvry, from a nice diſſection and examen of the parts 
of a perſon dead hereof, conjectures, that the ſaliva and bile 
are the fluids firſt infected; and that the patient vomiting a 
mixture hereof, the throat becomes excoriated thereby; and 
hence that horror for all foods, and particularly water, in 
regard this diſſolves thoſe grievous ſalts contained in the ſa- 


liva and bile. He adds, that the nature of the poiſon is ſuch, 


as diſſolves the balſamic and nutritious part of the blood 
Whence the veins are dried up, ſo as not to admit any blood 
from the arteries 3 and the arterial blood by this means fuſ- 


. 


HY D 


taining the action and impreſſion of its veſſels for ſo long a 
time, is ſtill further difſolved, attenuated, and ſpiritualized, 
and thus ſent, in two great quantity, and with two great ra- 
pidity, to the brain; whence thoſe convulſions, diſtractions, 


Cs =: 54 ; - 

Dr. Liſter, from the remarkable hiſtory. of J. Corton, whom 
he attended under this diſeaſe, concludes, 19. That ſome ot 
the organic parts of his body were actually transformed into, 
or affected after the nature of a dog, efpecially the gula, 
tongue, c. ſo that any fluid offered him in the erect poſture 
of a man, was frighful, as well as difficult to take, as much 
as it would be for us to get a dog, to drink ſtanding on his 
hind legs, But this was not all; for when he was turned 
upon his belly, and would have acted the dog, he could not 
drink ; though the ſight of the liquor in that poſture gave 
him as much pleaſure, as in the other poſture it did pain; 
and though he frequently put out his tongue, and lapped, yet 
he could not endure to take any thing liquid into. his mouth, 
as though ſomething hindered him within. 29%, That his 
ſpittle was envenomed ; for as oft as he ſwallowed it, his 
ſtomach vehemently abhorring it, it went to his heart, as he 
ſaid, and was preſent death to him: And fo liquid things 
coming nearer to the conſiſtence of ſpittle, might give him 
the greater terror, as they tended to promote the diſcharge of 
faliva into his mouth: and for the fame reaſon might be more 
difficult to ſwallow than ſolid things. 

As to the cure of the hydrophobia,' Dr. Mead, after Galen, 
recommends it, in this as in other venomous caſes, to en- 
large the wound by a circular inciſion, to apply a cautery to 
it, and to keep it open for at leaſt forty days. But if this 
method ſeem too cruel, it may ſuffice to extract the poiſon 
by clapping a cupping-glaſs on the place, having firſt made a 
deep ſcarification. The doctor adds, he has known a perſon 
freſh bitten, happily ſaved by the ſole application of the un- 
guentum ægyptiacum exceedingly hot. 

If theſe external precautions have not been uſed, or not in 
time, recourſe muſt be had to internal remedies : Alexiphar- 
machics muſt be drank ; among which, the aſhes of river 
lobſters, or cray fiſh, are principally extolled by all the antient 
phyſicians ; ſo that Galen affirms, no body had ever died 
who uſed this remedy, Theſe aſhes to be taken to the quan- 
tity of one or two ſpoonfuls every day for forty days ſucceſ- 
ſively, either alone, or with gentian root and frankincenſe 
in wine. : 

But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the patient over 
head and ears in the ſalt ſea water, is the beſt and ſureſt pre- 
ſervative againſt this diſeaſe, 

Etmuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmachics, but all 
in a double doſe, and long continued ; and garlic, rue, and 
falt to be heat together, and applied in form of a cataplaſm 
oyer the wound, Purging with hellebore and mercurius dul- 
cis is alſo good; and cantharides are a fort of ſpecific, Sca- 
rifying is commended ; and after the ſcarification, an onion 
roaſted under the aſhes, to be applied. But the readieſt re- 
medy, he adds, is burning the place affected with a red-hot 
iron, which effectually removes all the malignity. If the 
phyſician be not called till late, a cupping-glaſs is to be ap- 
plied very hot: An iſſue near the place may likewiſe be of 
ſervice, Sir Theodore Mayerne gives the fallowing preſcrip- 
tions for the bite of a mad dog. Pluck the feathers from the 
breech of an old cock, and apply it bare to the bite: if the 
dog were mad, the cock will ſwell and die, and the perſon 
bitten will do well : If the cock dies not, the dog was not 
mad. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 191. 

It is a common notion that a hair of the fame dog applied 
on the bite, attracts the venom and works a cure: but a 
phyſician of Roſtoch, in a formal diſſertation ſome years ago, 
proved this a popular error ; and that the remedy was more 
like to do harm than good. 

The marks whereby to know that a dog is mad, are, his 
neither eating nor drinking, foaming at the mouth and noſ- 
trils, looking fad and ſullen, and running at any thing in his 
way, whether man or beaſt, known or unknown, without 
barking. —Baldus, a famous lawyer, died of the hydrophobia 
four months after his being bit in the lip by a little dog. And 
the fame is ſaid of Diogenes the Cynic. | 

The members of the royal academy of ſciences; furniſh us 
with various inſtances of perſons cured of the diſeaſe by va- 
rious means, _M, Poupart mentions a woman perfectly reco- 
vered by bleeding her to deliquium, binding her in a chair 
for a year, and feeding her all that time with bread and wa- 


ter, _M. Berger relates that of ſeveral perſons bitten, two 


were cured by bleeding them in the forehead. —M. du Ha- 
mel adds, that he has known falt water applied on the 
wound, effect a cure, — Divers caſes are produced of thoſe 
cured of the aquz pavor, by being overwhelmed with a great 
quantity of water; and one, by being only tied to a tree, 
and 200 pails of water thrown on him. —But the beſt in- 
ſtance is that of M. Morin. A maid of twenty years of 


age having all the ſymptoms, was bathed in a tub of river 


water, wherein a buſhel of ſalt had been diſſolyed. They 
plunged her naked again and again, till haraſſed almoſt to 
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death, they left her in it quite ſenſeleſs When ſhe came to 
herſelf, ſhe was ſurprized to find herſelf looking at the water 
without any concern, Hiſtoire de Þ Acad. an 1709. 

HYDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt, or funeral cere- 
mony, held among the Athenians and people of /Egina, 
in memory of theſe who periſhed in the deluge. See DE- 
LUGE, 


* The word is formed of the Greek, dd, water, and @:pw, I 
bear or carry off, 


HYDRO PIC *, a dropſical patient; or a perſon ſwelled and 

bloated with the abundance of water or wind. See DRkors v. 
* The word is Greek Udpumx®-, formed of up, water, and 
, facies, face. ; 

HYDROPS®, in medicine. See the article DroPsv. 

* The word is Greek, dead, of ddp, aqua, and wy, wvultus. 
HypRoPs ad matulam, a term ſometimes uſed for a diabetes. 
See DIABETES, | 
HYDROPOTA “*, *'YaponoTHE, in medicine, a perſon who 

drinks nothing but water. See WATER. 
„The word is Greek, formed of ddp, water, and Ins, potor, 
drinker, of «ww, bibo, I drink. 
It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether or 
no the hydropote live longer than other perſons? See 
DRINK. | | 

HYDROSCOPE * an inſtrument antiently uſed for the mea- 

ſuring of time. Sce CHRONOMETER, | 

be word is Greek, v 90TH, formed of udo, water, and 
(Cxomw, I view, I confer. 

The hydroſcope was a kind of water-clock ; conſiſting of a 
cylindrical tube conical at bottom: The cylinder was gradua- 
ted, or marked out with diviſions, to which the top of the 
water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, as it trickled out of 
the vertex of the cone, pointed out the hour, 

Syneſius deſcribes the hydroſcope at large in one of his letters, 
See CLEPSYDRA. 

HY DROSTATICAL Balance, a kind of balance contrived 
for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies, 
both liquid and ſolid. See SPECIFIC Gravity, 

The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the degree 
of purity of bodies of all Kinds; the quality and richnels of 
metals, oars, minerals, &c, the proportions in any mixture, 
adulteration, or the like : of all which, the ſpecific weight is 
the only adequate judge. See WEIOHT, METAL, GoLv, 
MixTURE, Sc. 

The bydroftatical balance is founded on this theorem of Ar- 
chimedes, that a body heavier than water, weighs leſs in wa- 
ter than in air, by the weight of as much water as is equal 
to it in bulk, —Whence, if we ſubtract the weight of the 
body in water from its weight in air, the difference gives the 
weight of*as much water as is equal in magnitude to the ſo- 
lid propoſed. | 
Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, 
together with the weight of each apart; to find their propor- 
tion, divide the greater by the leſler, the quotient compared 
to one, that is unity, will be the antecedent of the proportion 
deſired. 

The inſtrument, with all its apparatus, is repreſented Tab. 
Hydreftatics, fig. 34. and needs little deſcription. 

To ule it, the weights E are ſo adjuſted as to balance what 
is to be hung on the other end of the beam ; in which ſtate 
the inſtrument is ready for application. 

Now, to find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid. Hang to the 
other end of the beam the little ſcale F, and to the bottom 
of the ſcale the bubble G ; then fill a cylindrical veſſel, O P, 
about two thirds with common water; and when the bubble 
is let into it, the beam will remain in an horizontal poſition, 
if the water be of the ſame ſpecific gravity as that in which 


the bubble was adjutted : If it be not, there will be a varia- | 


tion; which is to be corrected by means of little weights for 
that purpoſe. | 
Having thus adjuſted the bubble in that water, the ſpecific 
gravity of any other fluid will be found by weighing the 
bubble therein; and ſince you always weigh ſo much of the 
liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any 
variation between ſuch quantity, and the like quantity of wa- 
ter, it will be diſcovered by putting weights into the aſcen- 
ding ſcale, 
29. To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid. —Inſtead of the 
bubble, hang on the bucket HIK, and the beam will be. in 
æquilibrio: put the ſolid intended to be examined therein, 
and counterpoiſe it with weights in the other ſcale : this done, 
note the weight, and diſburden the ſcale of the ſolid and its 
counterpoiſe, and ſink the bucket into the glaſs of water, — 
Then, as the bucket will loſe as much of its weight, as is the 
weight of an equal bulk of water ; add the ſcale R upon the 
part, which will bring all to an equilibrium, —Laſtly, Put 
the ſolid into the bucket, and counterpoiſe it again with 
weights ; and as it anſwers in its proportion to water, it may 


be judged either genuine or adulterate, by comparing it to a 


| Randard of that ſpecies of bodies to which it is ſuppoſed to 
belong. 
HYDKOSTATICS*, the doctrine of gravitation in fluids; 


or that part of mechanics which conſiders the weight or 
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gravity of fluid bodies, particularly water ; and of ſoli 
dies immerged therein. See GRA | id bo. 
TION, n een. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of dog, | 
ſtatics; of ao., ans, ro, Trng of 5 N relizy, 
I ſtop: Hydroflatics being conceived as the doctrine of th and, 
librium of liquors. See EquiLisBrIUM, and Srarie © Xqui- 
To ſydreſtatics belong whatever relates to the graviti 
æquilibria of liquors ; with the art of weighing bodies * 
ter, in order to eſtimate their ſpecific gravities. aka 
Mr. Boyle has applied hydre/tatics to good pur 
ning and proving the goodneſs and purity of metal; . 
rals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an expreſ; 4 
tiſe, entituled Medicina Hßdreſtatica. See HYDRO ng 

CAL Balance. Ware. 
The laws of hydre/tatics, with the application 
delivered at large under the articles Fro: D, 9 = 
88 2 88 

Hyadraſtaties are frequently confounded with hydrai 
reaſon of the affinity of the ſubje&t ; and' ſeveral 6g 'y 
to treat of the two promiſcuouſly, See HyDravrics NL 
The oldeſt writer on hydrofatics is Archimedes, who 6.6 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De inſidentibus Hum 
Marin. Ghetaldus firſt brought his doctrine to experiment 1 
his Archimedes Promstus and from him Mr, Oughtred * 
the greateſt part of what he has given us on this ſubject.— 
M. Mariotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 1686 
Of the mation of Water and other Fluids, gives moſt of the 
propoſitions of hydroatics and hydraulics, proved by reaſon 
and confirmed by experiments. Nor are Mr. Boyle's Hoch. 

2 aro- 
ſlatical Paradores, and Medicina Hydreſlatica, to be over 
looked. — The Jeſuit F. Tertius de Lank, in the third tome 
of his Magiſterium Nature & Artis, lays down the doctrines 
of hydro/tatics more amply than they are elſewhere found 
F. Lamy, in the ſecond part of his mechanics, entituled, Traite 
de Þ equillibre des Liqueurs, delivers the fundamental laws of 
hydro/tatics, and hydraulics; and the like is done by Dr, Wal. 
lis, in his Mechanica, Laſtly, Sir Iſaac Newton gives ſome 
of the ſublimer matters, in the ſecond book of his Philifeph, 
Nat. Princ. Matbemat. | 
HYDROTICS *, in medicine. See the article HipROrICs. 
Ihe word is Greek formed of dd, aqua, water. 

HYGIEINE *, *yYrizinn, that branch of medicine which 
conſiders health; and diſcovers proper means and remedies, 
with their uſe in the preſervation, and recovery of that ſtate, 
dee MeDpicine, and HEALTH, 

The word is Greek, formed of vy4e5, ſound, healthy. 
The objects of this branch of medicine are the non-naturals, 
See NON-NATURALS. | 
Hygieine may be divided into three parts; prophylafice, which 
foreſees and prevents diſeaſes; ſynteritice, employed in pre- 
ſerving health; and analeptice, whoſe office is to cure diſeaſes, 
and reſtore health. See PROPHYLACTICE, &c, 

HIGROCIRSOCELEZ®, in medicine, a branch of a vein 
ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours : or, a varicous tu- 
mor of ſome of the veins of the teſtes, attended with a gather- 
ing of water in the ſcrotum, See VARIX. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek dy, humidus, and 
X4pgroxear, Tamex varicoſus, 

HYGROMETER *, a machine, or inſtrument whereby to 
meaſure the degrees of dryneſs, or moiſture of the air, See 
Air, HuMmipiTy, Ec. : 

The word is compounded of the Greek 90%, humidus, woil, 
and eli, meteor, I meaſure, See HyGRoOSCOPE« 

There are divers kinds of hygrometers ; for, whatever body 

either ſwells or ſhrinks by dryneſs or moiſture, 1s capable of 


being ee an grometer. Such are woods of moſt 
d 


kinds, particularly, aſh, deal, poplar, c. Such alſo is a cat- 
gut, the b of a wild cat, &c, See Woop, &c 

7 * beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for this purpoſe are as 
ollow : 

Conſtruction of HyGROMETERS.— Stretch a hempen cord, or 
a fiddle-ſtring, as A B (See Tab. Pneumatics, fig+ 7.) along 
a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or pully, B; and 8 
other extreme, D, tie a weight, E; into which fit 2 Hl. 
or index, FG. — On the ſame wall fit a plate of metal, Hl, 
divided into any number of equal parts; and the bygrometer 
is compleat. | | 3 

For it is matter of undoubted obſervation, that moiſture * 
ſibly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings; and E. 
the moiſture e vaporates, they return to their former leng 4 
and the like may be ſaid of a fiddle- ſtring. — The — — 
therefore, in the preſent caſe, upon an increaſe of the 8 a 
of the air, will aſcend ; and, upon a diminution of the 
deſcend, | dent and 
Hence, as the index F G will ſhew the ſpaces of alcen 1 
deſcent; and thoſe ſpaces are equal to the increments 50 4 
crements of the length of the cord, or gut, ABD "Iefs hu- 
ſtrument will diſcover, whether the air be more ot 
mid now, than it was at another given time. 
Or thus an If a more ſenſible and accurate Her Nw 
required; ſtain a Wc or fiddle-ſtring over leverat Me 


| g.) and 
 Kles, or pullies, A, B, C, P, E, F, and G, (A. 2 | 


at 


my, 4 , } — 


4 * 
"+ „„ 
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roceed with the reſt as in the former example, Nor does it 
matter whether the ſeveral parts of the cord A B, B C, C D, 
DE, E F, and F G, be parallel to the horizon, as expreſſed 
in the preſent figure, or perpendicular to the ſame. 

The advantage of this, above the former hygrometer, is, that 
we have a greater length of cord in the fame compaſs : and 


Or thus: Faften a hempen cord, or fiddle-ftring, A B, 
(Fig. 9.) to an iron hook, and let the other end, B, deſcend 
upon the middle of a horizontal board, or table, E F; near 
B hang a leaden weight of a pound, C, and fit an Index C G. 


to any number of equal parts. 
Now, it is matter of obſervation, that a cord or gut twiſts 
itſelf at it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as its dries,--- Mr. 
Molyneux, Secretary of the Dublin ſociety, writes, that he 
could perceive this alternate twiſting and untwiſting in a cord, 
by only breathing on it eight or ten times, and then applying 
a candle toward it. Hence, upon an increaſe or decreaſe of 
the humidity of the air, the index will ſhew the quantity of 
- twiſting or untwiſting ; and, conſequently, the increment or 
decrement of humidity, or ficcity. 
Or thus: Faſten one end of a cord, or fiddle-ſtring, H I, 
(Fig. 10.) to a hook, H; and to the other end faſten a ball, 
K, of a pound weight, Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any number of equal parts. Fit 
a ſtyle, or index, N O, into a proper ſupport, N, fo as the 
extremity O may almoſt touch the diviſions of the ball, 
Here, the cord or gut twiſting and untwiſting, as in the for- 
mer caſe, will indicate the change of moiſture, &c, by the 
ſucceſſive application of ſeveral diviſions of the circles to the 
index. | | 
Or thus : --- Provide two wooden frames, A B, and C D, 
(Fig. 11.) with grooves therein ; and between thoſe grooves 
fit two thin leaves of aſh, AE FC, and GBDH, ſo as 
they may eaſily flide either way. At the extremes of the 
frames A, B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, Jeaving 
between them the ſpace EG H E, about an inch wide. On 
I faſten a flip of braſs dented, I K; and in L a little dented 
wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other fide of the machine, 
an index is to be put. Laſtly, from the centre of. the axis, 
on the ſame fide, draw a circle, and divide it into any num- 
ber of equal parts. | f 
Now, it being found by experience, that aſhen wood readily 
imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells therewith ; and as 
that moiſture flackens, ſhrinks again; upon any increaſe of 
the moiſture of the air, the two leaves A F and B H grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each other: and again, as 
the moiſture abates, they will ſhrink and again recede.--- 
Hence, as the diſtance of the leaves can neither be increaſed 
nor diminiſhed without turning the wheel L, the index will 
point out the changes in reſpe& of humidity, and ficcity. 
Or thus : --- It is to be noted, that all the hygrometers above 
deſcribed become ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate; and at length 
undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from the humidity of the 
air. The following one is much more laſting. 
Take the Manoscope, deſcribed under that article, and in- 
ſtead of the exhauſted ball, E, (Fig. 12.) ſubſtitute a ſpunge, 
or other body, which eaſily imbibes moiſture. To prepare 
the ſpunge, it may be neceſſary firſt to waſh it in water; and 
when dry again, in water or vinegar wherein ſal ammoniac, 
or ſalt of tartar has been diſſolved, and let it dry again. 
Now, if the air become moiſt, the ſpunge growing heavier, 
will preponderate ; if dry, the ſpunge will be hoiſted up ; and 
conſequently, the index will ſhew the increaſe or decreaſe of 
humidity of the air, 
In the Iaſt mentioned hygrometer, Mr. Gould, in the Phi- 
toſophical Tranſactions, inſtead of a ſpunge, recommends oil 
of vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly lighter or heavier, 
in proportion to the leſſer or greater quantity of moiſture it 
imbibes from the air; ſo that being ſatiated in the moiſteſt 
weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its acquired weight, as 
the air proves more or leſs moiſt,--- The alteration is ſo great, 
that in the ſpace of fifty ſeven. days, it has been known to 
change its weight from three drams to nine; and has ſhifted 
an index or tongue of a balance 30 degrees.--- A ſingle grain, 
after its full increaſe, has varied its æquilibrium ſo ſenſibly, 
that the tongue of a balance only an inch and half long, de- 
ſeribed an arch one third of an inch in compaſs ; which arch 
would have been almoſt three inches, if the tongue had been 
one foot, even with ſo ſmall a quantity of liquor; conſequent- 
ly, if more liquor, expanded under a large . were uſed, 
a pair of ſcales might afford as nice an 333 as any yet 
invented. The ſame author ſuggeſts, that oil of ſulphur 
per campanum, or oil of tartar per deliquium, or the liquor of 
fixed nitre, might be ſubſtituted in lieu of the oil of vitriol, 
This balance may be contrived two ways ; by. either having 
the pin in the middle of the beam, with a flender tongue a 
foot and half long, pointing to the diviſions on an arched 
plate, as repreſented in Fig. 12. | 


, the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made fo long, 
VOI. E NY LXXX. | | 


the longer the cord, the greater its contraction and dilatation. | 


Laſtly, from the centre B deſcribe a circle; which divide in- 


Or, the ſcale with the liquor may be hung to the point of | 
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as to deſctibe a large arch on a board placed for the purpoſe, 
as repreſented in Fig. 13. | 

From a ſeries of hygroſcopical obſervations, made with an 
apparatus of deal wood, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Mr. Coniers concludes ; 19. That the wood ſhrinks 
moſt in ſummer, and ſwells moſt in winter; but is moſt lia- 
ble to change at ſpring and fall, 29, That this motion hap- 
pens chiefly in the day time; there being ſcarce any variation 
in the night, 39. That there is a motion even in dry wea- 
ther ; the wood ſwelling in the Forenoon, and ſhrinking in 
the afternoon, 46. 'The wood, by night as well as day, uſu- 
ally ſhrinks when the wind is in the north, north-eaſt, and 
eaſt, in winter and ſummer, 5. By conſtant obſervation of 
the motion and reſt of the wood, with the help of a thermo- 
meter, one may tell the ſituation of the wind without a wea- 
ther- cock. See WinD, 

He adds, that the time of the year may be known by it ; for 
in ſpring it moves quicker, and more than in winter ; in ſum- 
mer it is more ſhrunk than in ſpring ; and has leſs motion in 
autumn than in ſummer. See SEasons, WEATHER, Ce. 

HYGROSCOPE *, is commonly uſed in the fame ſenſe 
with hygrometer. See HYGROMET EN. | 

* The word is compounded of dy, moiſt, and (ure, vi deo, 
ſp:&o, I ſee, conſider. 
Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 
makes ſome difference. According to him, the hygroſcope 
only ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpect of humidity 
and drineſs; but the hygrometer meaſures them, A hygra- 
ſcope, therefore, is a leſs accurate hygrometer, 

HYIOTES, YINTHE, Filiation. See AnopTION. 

HYKES, a ſort of blankets, in great uſe among the natives 
of Barbary, They are wove by the women, who make no 
uſe of 1 Wette therein, but conduct every thread of the 
woof with their fingers. One of theſe hykes is uſually fix 
yards long, and five or fix broad, ſerving the Kabyle as 
well as Arab, both male and female, for a compleat dreſs in 
the day, and for his bed and covering in the night. It is a 
looſe and troubleſome kind of garment, being frequently diſ- 
concerted, and falling on the ground; fo that the wearer is 
every moment to be tucking it up, and folding it a-new round 
his body. Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 289.) takes it to be much the 

' ſame with the peplus, if not with the toga of the Ancients. 


| HYLE *, or HyLEc, among alchymiſts, is their firſt matter 


or it is matter conſidered as produced by nature herſelf ; called 
alſo chaos. See MATTER, ALCHYMy, Ce. 
* The word is Greek, vm, which fignifies matter, 

HYLEG, or HyLEcn, in aſtrology, an Arabic term for a 
planet, or a point of the heavens, which in a man's nativity 
becomes the moderator and ſignificator of life. See Nari- 
vir, Ec. 

HYLEGIAL Places, among aſtrologers, are thofe wherein a 
2 being found, is qualified to have the government of 
ife attributed to it. | 

HYLOBII *, or HyLoBians, a ſect of Indian philoſo- 
phers, thus denominated by the Greeks, in regard they re- 
tired to foreſts, to be more at leiſure for the contemplation 
of nature, | 

* The name is lag jms of the Greek, dn, which, beſide 
matter, ſignifies alſo wood, fort; and f.,, life. 


|} HYMEN, in poetry, a term of invocation.--- HYMEN, or 


HYMEN Aus, is properly a fabulous divinity, ſuppoſed by the 
ancients to preſide over marriages ; and who accordingly was 
invoked in epithælamiums, and other matrimonial ceremonies, 
under the formula, Hymen, o Hymenze ' CRT f 
The poets generally crown this deity with a chaplet of roſes ; 
and repreſent him, as it were diſſolved and enervated with 
pleaſures ; dreſſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the ſame 
colour; with a torch in his hand. Catullus, in one of his 
epigrams, addreſſes him thus : 
Cinge tempora floribus, 
Suaveolentis amaraci. 
It was for this reaſon, that the new-married couple bore gar- 
lands of flowers on the wedding-day : which cuſtom alſo ob- 
. tained among the Hebrews : and even among the Chriſtians, 
during the firſt ages of the church, as appears from Tertul- 
lian, De Corono Militari, where he ſays, Coronant & nuptæ 
1 S. Chryſoſtom likewiſe mentions theſe crowns of 
owers ; and to this day the Greeks call marriage r:9arue, 
in reſpe& of this crown or garland. See CROWN, and GR- 
LAND, 3 N B | 
HymMEN, YMHN, in anatomy, a thin membrane or skin, re- 
ſembling a piece of fine parchment, ſuppoſed to be ſtretched 
in the neck of the womb of virgins, below the nymphz ; 
and to be broke when they are deflowered ; an effuſion of 
blood following the breach, See DEFLORATI1ON, and VIR- 
GIN, -- | | | | 
The hymen is generally looked upon as the teſt of virginity ; 
and when broke, or withdrawn, ſhews that the perſon is not 
in a ſtate of innocence.--- This notion is very ancient; A- 
mong the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom for the parents to ſave 
the blood ſhed on this occaſion, as a token of the virginity 


of their daughter; and to ſend the ſheets, next day, to the 
3X n husband's 
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husband's relations. And the like is ſaid to be ſtill practiſed 
in Portugal, and ſome other countries, See VIRGINITY. 
And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiſtence of ſuch 
hymen. Nothing, Dr, Drake obſerves, has employed the 
curioſity of anatomiſts, in diſſecting the organs of generation 
in women, more than this part: They differ not only as to 
its figure, ſubſtance, place, perforation, but even its reality; 
ſome poſitively affirming, and others flatly denying it. 

De Graaf himſelf, the moſt accurate inquirer into the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe organs, confeſſes he always ſought it in vain, 
though in the moſt unſuſpected ſubjects and ages: all he could 
find, was a different degree of ſtraitneſs or wideneſs; and dif- 
ferent corrugations, which were greater or leſs, according to 
the reſpective ages; the aperture being ſtill the leſs, and the 
rugoſities the greater, as the ſubject was younger, and more 
untouched, 

Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the ſub- 


jects he had had opportunity to examine, he does not remem- 


ber to have miſled the hymen ſo much as once, where he had 
reaſon to depend on finding it., The faireſt view he ever 
had of it, was in a maid who died at thirty years of age: in 


this, he found it a membrane of ſome ſtrength, furniſhed | 


with fleſhy fibres, in figure round, and perforated in the mid- 
dle with a ſmall hole, capable of admitting the end of a wo- 
man's little finger, ſituate a little above the orifice of the uri- 
nary paſſage, at the entrance of the vagina of the womb. 

In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpicuous, 


| becauſe of the natural ſtraitneſs of the paſſage itſelf, which 


docs not admit of any great expanſion in ſo little a room; 
which might lead De Graaf into a notion of its being no 
more than a corrugation. 

This membrane, like moſt others, does probably grow more 
diſtinct as well as firm, by age. That it is ſometimes very 
ſtrong and impervious, may be collected from the hiſtory of 
a caſe reported by Mr, Cowper : In a married woman, twen- 
ty years of age, the hymen was found altogether impervious, 
ſo as to detain the menſes, and to be driven out by the preſ- 
ſure thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, not unlike a 
prolapſus of the uterus. On dividing it, at leaſt a gallon of 
grumous blood came forth, It ſeems the huſband, being de- 
nied a paſſage that way, had found another through the mea- 
tus urinarius; which was found very open, and its ſides ex- 
truded like the anus of a cock. See MEArus. 

Upon a rupture of the hymen, its parts ſhrinking up, are ſup- 
poſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called carunculæ myr- 
tiformes, See MyRTIFORMEs Carunculæ. 


HyMEN is alſo uſed by botaniſts for a fine delicate skin, where- 


with flowers are incloſed while in the bud, and which burſts 
as the flower blows or opens. See Bun. | 


The hymen is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of roſes. 


HYMN*, a ſong or ode in honour of God; or a poem 


proper to be ſung, compoſed in honour of ſome deity. See 
SoNG, and ODE, | 
* The word is Greek, de., hymn, formed of the verb uw, ce- 

lebro, I celebrate. , 3 : 
Iſiodore, on this word, remarks, that x 1s properly a ſon 
of joy, full of the praiſes of God: aphid do — 
him, it is diſtinguiſhed from threna, which is a mourning ſong, 
full of lamentation, 


The hymns or odes of the antients, generally conſiſted of three 


ſtanzas or couplets ; the firſt called frophe ; the ſecond, an- 


tiſtrophe ; and the laſt, epode, See STROPHE, ANTISTRO- 
PHE, and EPODE, 

S. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is ſaid to have been the firſt 
that compoſed hymns to be ſung in churches : he was follow- 
ed by S. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Roman Breviary 
were compoſed by Prudentius. They have been tranſlated 
into French verſe by Meſſieurs de Port Royal. See PsaLm. 


The Te Deum is alſo commonly called a hymn, though it 
be not in verſe ; ſo is the Gloria in excelſis. See TE Dey, 


and GLORIA in excelſis. 


In the Greek Liturgy, there are four kinds of hymns ; but | 


then the word is not taken in the ſenſe of a praiſe offered in 
verſe, but ſimply of laud or praiſe. —The angelic hymn, or 
Gloria in excelſis, makes the firſt kind; the triſagion the 
ſecond ; the cherubic hymn the third; and the hymn of vic- 


_ tory and triumph, called «wx, the laſt, T'rI84- 


ION. 


HYOIDES, TOEIAEE, in anatomy.— The Os Hvorpzs, 


called alſo hicorne, is a bone ſituate at the root of the tongue, 
making as it were the baſis, or foundation thereof. See 
ToNGUE, 7 | 
* It is thus called, from its impetſect reſemblance of the Greek 
upſilon v; the word being formed of v and de, form; for 
which reaſon it is alſo called yp/iloides, and hypfiloides, ' 
It generally conſiſts in adults, of three little bones; and in 
children of five or ſix. The middle bone of the three, which 


is the ſhorteſt and broadeſt, is called the baſis, and the two 


ſide bones cornua, or horns ; whence alſo the appellations, bi- 


corne and ceratoides. 


The baſis, of the hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on 
the outer fide, which it convex ; the inner being concave, 


_— + 4 
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— 


It is half a finger broad, and has a ſmall protuberance in 
middle. The cornua are an inch and half long, and bro 
at bottom than at the extremes, which are about two "reg 
aſunder. "IR 
It has two cartilaginous proceſſes, called cornicula, faſten d 
about the junAure of its cornua with the baſis, The g 
tied to the proceſſus ſtyloides by long ſlender — agg 
though ſometimes between them and the ſtyloides there je 
found a ſmall muſcle, beſide the ſtyloceratohyoideus. 12 
The baſis of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of the la 
rynx; and its horns are faſtened by ligaments to the yo... 
proceſſes of the cartitago ſcutiformis, and ſtyloides, See o- 
Ari wy eee Sc. Pe : 
It is moved by ve ir of MUICICS, vix. the ernobvns 
the coracohyoideum, 8 — 2 
lobyoideum. See each under its proper article, STERN oH 4 
OIDEUM, CORACOHYOIDEUsS, Sc. 
HYOTHYROIDES *, in anatomy, a pair of muſcle, of 
the larynx ; which ariſing from the anterior part of the 0g 
hyoides, are inſerted into the cartilago thyroides, — They 
ſerve as Antagoniſts to the ſternothyroides; and lift up the 
thyroid cartilage. See MUSCLE. 

* The word is compounded of hyoides, and thyroides. See Tux. 


ROIDES, Ofc. 

HYPATHROS *, or HyP#THRION, YTTAI@PION, in the 
ancient architecture, a kind of temple, open atop, and thereby 
expoſed to the air. See TEMPLE. 

*The word is formed of vo, ſub, under, and albra, air, 
The hypþethron, according to Vitruvius, is an open buildin 
or portico, ſuch as anciently were certain temples that had 
no roof or covering. — Of this we have an inſtance in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by Coſſutius, à Roman 
architect, at Athens, 

Of Hpæthrons, ſome were decaſtyle, others pycnoſtyle: But 
they had all rows of columns withinſide, forming a kind of 
riſtyle ; which was eſſential to this ſort of temple, See 

ERISTYLE, 

HYPALLAGE*, Inmutation; a grammatical figure, whereby, 
of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we make 
choice of that which is leaft natural and obvious ; or, when 
there is a mutual permutation or change of caſes, moods, re- 
gimens, c. See FIGURE. 

*The word is Greek, umaazzſn, formed of deaharlo, I 

change; compoſed of ume and axarleo, I change; of axes, 
aller, another. ; 
As in this inſtance, Dare claſſibus auſtros, inſtead of Dare 
claſſes auſtris. 

HYPAPANTE *, or HyPpANTEF, a name which the Greeks 
give to the feaſt of the purification of the holy virgin ; or the 
preſentation of Jeſus in the temple. See PURIFicaTiON, 

The words are Greek, vwaily, and vwawaily, which properly 

ſignify humble, and lowly meeting; being compounded of uns, 
under, beneath, and ailaw, or amailaw, I meet, of all, con- 
tra, againſt. The denominations are taken from the meeting 
of old Simeon and Anna the propheteſs in the temple, at the 
time the child Chriſt Jeſus was brought thither. 

HYPER, a Greek word, uſed in the compoſition of divers 

terms derived from that language. 
The Greek prepoſition vw#p, hyper, litterally ſignifies above, 
beyond; and, in compoſition, expreſſes ſome exceſs, or ſome- 
thing beyond the ſignification of the ſimple word it is joined 
with. Hence, | | 

HYPERBATON *, or HyytrBasIs, in grammar and 
rhetoric, a tranſpoſition ; or a figurative conſtruction, invert- 
ing the natural and proper order of the terms of a diſcourſe, 
See TRANSPOSITION, 

The word is Greek, d,, or vmiyBanc;, derived of vTip- 


gau, tranſgredior, I go beyond; formed of df, ultra, be- 


yond, and Saw, eo, 1 go. 
The hyperbaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a tranſ- 
poſal of ſentiments, or words, out of the natural order and 
method of diſcourſe ; and always implies great violence, or 


himſelf, and diſtracts him variouſly.--- Thucydides is moſt li- 
beral in byperbatons. | : 
Quintilian calls the hyperbaton, verbi tranſereſſio.---It is of uſe 
to enliven and animate the diſcourſe : It is very proper to ex- 
preſs a violent paſſion, and repreſent an agitation of mind = 
the livelieſt manner, | 
HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines, formed 
by the ſection of a cone. Conic Section. f 
The hyperbela ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is not 
parallel to one of its ſides, as it is in the parabola ; but di- 
verges from it outwards, not inward, as in the ellipſis. dee 
PARARBOLA, and ELL1PSIS. _ * ( 
Thus: If the cone AB C (See Tab. Conics, fig. 27.) be 10 
cut, as that the axis of the ſection D Q continued, concur 


with the fide of the cone A C, continued to E; the curve | 


ariſing from this ſection is an * See CONE. 

Some authors define the hyperbo n of | ; 
by a plane parallel to its axis. But this definition 1s faulty : 
for though it be true that ſuch a ſection really deſcribes a 0 
perbola; yet it is likewiſe tr 


/ 


: 


ſtrength of paſſion, which naturally hurries a man out of 


to be a ſection of the cone, 
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be deſcribed where the plane is not parallel to the axis, and 


which of conſequence are not included in the definition, 
Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by this curve, 
an hyperbola ; and in reſpect thereof, call the curve itſelf the 
perbolic line. 
A hyperbola may be defined, with reſpect to its properties, 
to be a curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is 
to the rectangle of the abſciſs into a right line compounded 
of the ſame abſciſs, and a given right line called the tran- 
verſe axis, as another given right line, called the parameter 
of the axis, is to the tranverſe axis: or it is a curve line, 
wherein ay = abx +bxx, that is, : a=9y* : ar- 
In the hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſ- 
verſe axis and parameter, 1s called the conjugate axis : And 
if the tranverſe axis A B (Tab. Conics, fig. 27. u. 2.) be joi- 
ned directly to the axis AX, and be hiſſected in C; the 
point C is called the centre of the hyperbola, See Axis, and 
CENTRE. | 
If a right line D E paſs through the vertex A, ( fie. 20.) 
parallel to the ordinates Mm, it is a tangent to the hyperbola 
in A. See TANGENT. | | 
If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an 
hyperbola, parallel to the ordinates, Mm, and be equal to the 
conjugate axis, viz. the parts D A and AE equal to the ſe- 
mi- axis; and right lines CF and C G be drawn from the 
centre C through D and E; thoſe lines are called a/ymptotes 
of the hyperbola, See ASYMPTOTES, 
The ſquare of the right line CI or AT, is called the power 
of the hyperbola, See PowER, 
Properties of the HYPERBOTLA.— In the hyperbola, the ſquares 
of the ſemi-ordinates are to each other, as rectangles of the 
abſciſs into a certain right line compoſed of the abſciſs and 
tranverſe axis. — Hence, as the abſciſſes x increaſe, the rect- 
angles ax+x2?, and conſequently the ſquares of the ſemi- or- 
dinates ya, and therefore the ſemi-ordinates themſelves, in- 
creaſe, The hyperbola, therefore, continually recedes from 
its axis. | 
29, The ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of the 
tranverſe, as the eter to the tranverſe axis, — And 
hence, ſince : a:: PM: AP. PB, the ſquare of the con- 
jugate axis, is to the ſquare of the tranverſe; as the ſquare | 
of. the ſemi-ordinate is to the rectangle of the abſciſs into a 
line compoſed of the abſciſs and tranverſe axis. | 


2®. To deſcribe an Hyperbola, in a continued motion; the | 


tranverſe axis, and the diſtance from the vertex being given. 
In the two foci F and 7, ( fig. 28.) fix two nails or pins; and 
to. one of them, in F, tie a thread FM C, faſtening the 
other end C to the ruler Cy, which exceeds the ſame by the 
tranverſe axis AB. The other end of the ruler being per- 
forated, put it on the pin f; and fixing a ſtyle to the thread, 
move the ruler, Thus will the ſtyle trace out an hyperbola. 
Again, with the ſame data, any number of points in an y- 
perbola are eaſily found, which may be connected into an y- 
perbola. Thus, from the focus f, with ahy interval greater 
than A B, deſcribe an arch; and making fb= A B; with 
the remaining interval þ mz, from the point F, draw another 
arch interſeCting the former in m for, as f m—Fm= AB; 
m is a point in the hyperbola. And fo of the reſt, 
4. If in an hyperbola, the ſemi-ordinate PM, ( fig. 20.) be 
produced till it meet the aſymptote-in R ; the difference of the 
ſquares of PM and PR is equal to the ſquare of the conju- 
gate ſemi- axis D A.— Hence, as the ſemi-ordinate PM in- 
creaſes, the right line PR decreaſes, and conſequently MR; 
and therefore the hyperbola itſelf approaches nearer to the a- 
ſymptote ; but it can never abſolutely meet it, becauſe, as 
PRz—PM:2=DAz; it is impoſſible P R2—PM > ſhould 
ever become o. $2240 
59. In an hyperbela, the rectangle of MR and Mr, is equal 
to the difference of the ſquares P R2 and P M2.—And hence 
the ſame rectangle is equal to the ſquare of the conjugate ſe- 
mi-axis DA; and conſequently all rectangles formed in the 
ſame manner are equal, 
6%. If q m be parallel to the aſymptote C F, the rectangle of 
gm into C g is equal to the power of the hyperbola, —And 
hence, 19. If we make CI=AI=q, C =, and g m==y, 
we ſhall have @a*=xy; which is the equation expreſſing the 
nature of the  hyperhola between its aſymptotes. 29. The 
aſymptotes therefore being given in poſition, and the fide, of 
the power of CIor AI; if in one of the aſymptotes CG, 
you take any number of abſcifles ; ſo many ſemi-ordinates 
will be found, and by them any number of points in an hy- 
perbola will be determined by finding third proportionals to 
the abſciſs, and the fide of the power C I.—39. If the ab- 
ſciſſes be not computed from the centre C, but from ſome 
other point L; and CL be ſuppoſed =b; we fhall have 
C x; and conſequently aby . 8 | 
7 In the hyperbola, as the tranverſe axis is to the parame- 
ter; ſo is the aggregate of the tranverſe ſemi-axis and abGi 
to the ſubnormal : and as the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemi- 
Axis and abciſs is to the abſciſs ; fo is the aggregate of the en- 
ure tranverſe axis and abſeiſs to the ſubtangent. See Su- 
FORMAL, andSUBTANGENT, | ! 


8. If within the aſmyptotes of an hyperbola, from a point 


For the Locus of an HYPERBOLA. 
For the Quadrature of an HyPERBOLA. See QUADRATURE. 
Ambigenal HYPERBOLA, is that which has one of its infinite 


7 niſhed, EXAGGERATION. 
* 


HY P 


thereof, u, ( fig. 29.) be drawn two right lines H ñ and m K, 
and other two LN and NO, parallel to the ſame; Hm. 
mK LN. NO. And the ſame will hold, if you draw 
LN parellel to the right line thus drawn H nA, vis. in 
this caſe likewiſe H n. m &=LN. N. — Conſequently, all 
rectangles formed after this manner of right lines drawn pa- 
rallel either to the ſame line H 4, or to two, H and m K, 
are equal to each other. 

99. If a right line H be drawn in any manner between 
the aſymptotes of an hyperbola ; the ſegments HE and m + 
intercepted on each ſide between the hyperbola and aſymptotes 
are equal.—And hence, if E m==s ; the right line H is a 
tangent to the hyperbola : Conſequently the tangent F D in- 
tercepted between the aſymptotes, is biſſected in the point 
of contact V. Laſtly, the rectangle of the ſegments H m and 
mh, parallel to the tangent F D, is equal to the ſquare of 
half the tangent DV. 

100. The ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate in an hyperbsla, 
is to the rectangle of the. abſciſs, and aggregate of the 
tranverſe diameter AB, (fig. 30.) and abſciſs AP, as 
the ſquare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter A D, is to the 
ſquare of the tranverſe ſemi- diameter C A. —Hence, if 
you ſuppoſe AP x, and 2 72 =A B=4, you will have va 
=a K x; and conſequently 2 ca a Kees x2): i a a= 
4 4 c2x* | 


f - Suppoſe 4c? a; then will y?=bx-I-bxz : a. 


So that the ſame equation defines the nature of the hyperbola 
in reſpe& of its diameter, as expreſſes it in reſpect of its 
axis; and the parameter is a third proportional to the conju- 
gate diameters DE and A B. 

119, If from the vertex A, and any point of the parabola 
N, you draw A F and TN parallel to the aſymptote C R; 
the rectangle of T N into T C, will be equal to the rectangle 
of F A into F C. — Hence, if T C=x, T N=y; the 
equation expreſſing the nature of a hyperbola within aſymp- 
totes, in reſpect of its diameter, will be xy=ab, 

129, An aſymptote being taken for a diameter ; divided into 
equal parts, and through all the diviſions, which form ſo ma- 
ny abſciſſes continually increaſing equally, ordinates to the 
curve being drawn parallel to the other aſymptote ; the ab- 
ſciſſes will repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural numbers 
and the correſponding hyperbolic or aſymptotic ſpaces, will 
repreſent the ſeries of logarithms of the fame numbers. See 
Loo ARITHM, and LoGARITHMIC Curve. 

Hence different hyperbola's will furniſh different ſeries of loga- 
rithms to the ſame ſeries of natural numbers; ſo that to de- 
termine any particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be made 


of ſome particular perbola.— Now, the moſt ſimple of all 
the hyperbola's is the equilateral one, i. e. whoſe aſymptotes 


make a right angle between them. This M. de Lagni al- 
ledges in favour of the binary arithmetic, as being the reſult 
of ſuch equilateral hyperbola, See BixNArY Arithmetic, 

See the article Locus. 


legs inſcribed, and-the other circumſcribed. 


Equilateral HyPERBOLA, is that wherein the conjugate axis 
A B( fig. 20.) and D E are equal. 
Properties of the Equilateral Hy PERBOLA,—— Since the para- 


meter is a third-proportional to the conjugate axis, it is alſo 
equal to the axis, | 


Wherefore if in the equation yz gx bx: a, you ſuppoſe 


Ba; the equation y*z=ax=+x?, will expreſs the nature of 
the equilateral hyperbola. . 


And hence the ſquares of the ordinates yz and 22, are to each 


other as ax Eu and au : That is, as the reQangles of 
the abſciſſes into right lines compoſed of the abſciſs and para- 


: meter, | 


If you ſuppoſe P C==r, C Amr, then will A Pax, and 
PB rr. Conſequently y*=xz=x2. | 
And fince AE CA; the angle ACE will be half right; 


and conſequently the angle of the aſymptotes FC G a right 
angle. | 


Infinite HyPERBOLA's, or HYPERBOLA's of the higher kinds, 


are thoſe defined by the equation @ h- = (a+*)". 
See HY PERBOLOIDES, | . 
Hence, in infinite hyperbola's a yn" : 
(a Ex) a: zu (a- EK): That is, y- a: 
(at+x)® : zůun (a- EZ) n. oy 
As the hyperbola of the firſt kind or order has two aſymptotes, 
that of the ſecond kind or order has three, that of the third, 
four, &c. See ASYMPTOTE, CuRvE, Ce. 


In reſpect of theſe, the hyperbola of the firſt kind is called the 
Apollonian or conical hyperbola. 


Apollonian HY PERBOLA, is the common hyperbola, or the hy- 


perbola of the firſt kind: Thus called in contradiſtinction to 


the bola's of the hi kinds, 
HYPERS — 


BOLE *, in rhetorick, a figure, whereby the truth, 
and reality of things is exceſſively either inlarged or . dimi- 

* The word is Greek, de Sehn, ſuperlatio, formed of the verb 
vaBannu, exſuperare, wo exceed, ſurpaſs by far, 
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The character of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or extenuate | 
the idea of the thing ſpoke of, beyond the bounds of truth, 
or even probability. As, He ran ſwifter than the wind; he 
went ſlower than a tortoiſe, c. 
Hyperboles, ſays Seneca, lie without deceiving ; they lead the 
mind to truth by fiftions, they convey the ſentiment in- 
"tended, by exprefling it in terms which render it ificredible, 
— The hyperbole promiſes too much, to make you conceive 
enough, | 
Atiftotle obſerves that hyperboles are the favourite figures of 
young authors, who love exceſs and exaggeration ; ſo that 
philoſophers ſhould not uſe them without a great deal of re- 
ſerve. | 
The pitch to which an hyperbole may be carried, is a point 
of great delicacy : To carry it too far, is to deſtroy it: It is 
of the nature of a bow-ſtring, which, by immoderate tenſion, 
ſlackens ; and frequently has an effect quite contrary to that 
intended. Longinus. | | 
Thoſe hyperboles are beſt, which are latent, and are not 
taken for hyperboles. For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce ever 
be uſed but in a paſſion, and in the middle of ſome important 
incident : ſuch is the hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeaking of the 
Lacedemonians, who tought at Thermopylæ, They de- 
© fended themſelves, for ſome time, with the arms that were 
© left them, and at laſt with their hands and teeth ; till the 
© Barbarians, continually ſhooting, buried them, as it were 
© with their arrows.“ Now, what likelihood is there that 
naked men ſhould defend themſelves, with their hands and 
teeth againſt armed men ; and that ſo many perſons ſhould 
be buried under their enemies arrows? Yet does there appear 
ſome probability in the thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for 
the ſake of the figure ; but the hyperbole ſeems to ariſe out of 
the ſubject itſelf, Id. 
Of the like kind is that paſſage of a comic poet mentioned 
by Longinus: He had lands in the country no larger than 
© a Lacedemonian epiſtle.” See Laconism, 
There are certain manners of tempering the harſhneſs of hy- 
perboles, and given them an air of probability. Virgil ſays, 
that to ſee the fleets of Anthony and Auguſtus at the battle 
of Actium, one would have taken them for the Cyclades 
floating on the water: and Florus, ſpeaking of the expedition 
wherewith the Romans built a number of veſſels in the firſt 
Punic war, ſays, It ſeemed, not that the ſhips were built 
© by workmen, but that the trees were transformed into 
* ſhips by the gods.” They do not ſay that the ſhips were 
floating iſlands ; nor that the trees were metamorphoſed into 
ſhips ; but only that one might have taken them to be ſo. 
This precaution ſerves as a kind of paſſport to the hyperbole, 
if we may be allowed the phraſe, and makes it go down even 
in proſe : for what is excuſed before it is ſaid, is always heard 
favourably, how incredible ſoever it be. Boubours, 
HYPERBOLIC, or HyPEtRBoLIcCAL, ſomething relating ei- 
ther to an hyperbole, or an hyperbola. See HyPERBOLA, 
and HyPERBOLE, | | | 
Thus we ſay, an byperbelic expreſſion; an hyperbolic image, 
Sc. 
HyPERBOLIC Conoid. Sce the article Conoip. 
HyPERBOLIC Cylindroid, is a ſolid figure, whoſe generation is 
given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions. 
Two oppoſite hyperbola's being joined by the tranverſe axis, 
and through the centre a right line being drawn at right an- 
gles to that axis; and above that, as an axis, the hyperbola's 
being ſuppoſed to revolve ; by ſuch revolution, a body will 


be generated, which is called the hyperbolic cylindroid, whoſe | 


baſes, and all ſections parallel to them, will be circles, In a 
ſubſequent Tranſaction, the ſame author applies the new fi- 
gure to the grinding of hyperbolical glaſſes ; affirming, that 
they muſt be formed this way, or not at all. See MIRROR. 
HyPERBOLIcC Leg of a curve, is that which approaches infi- 
nitely near to Bas aſymptote. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firſt and of 
the higher kinds, into thoſe with hyperbolic legs, and thoſe 
with parabolic ones. See CURVE. 
HYPERBOLIC Line is uſed by ſome authors for what we call 
the hyperbola itſelf. | 
In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface terminated by the curve line 
is called the hyperbola; and the curve line that terminates it, 
the hyperbolic line. | | | 
HyPERBOLIC Mirror, See the article MIRROR. 
HyPERBOLIC Solid, See the article CUBATURE. 
HYPERBOLI-FORM Figures, are ſuch curves as approach, 
in their properties, to the nature of the hyperbola ; called al- 
ſo yperboloids. | 
HY PERBOLOIDES, are hyperbola's of the higher kind, 
whoſe nature is expreſſed by this equation: a y®X" — þ ym 
(a- xn): eſpecially if m> 1, or n > 1, e.g. 4 y*=b x3 


7 | 
HYPERBOREAN, THEPBOPEOE, in the ancient 


geography.—The ancients. denominated thoſe people, and 
places hyperborean, which were to be northward of the Scy- 
thians. They had but very little acquaintance with theſe 


HYP 


erborean regions; and all they tell us of them j 
ped nn — of it falſe. , 7088 ver pre. 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, the hyperboreans were thus 
reaſon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; vip 
above 5 beyond, and r. Boreas, the north wi 
etymology is very natural and plauſible ; notwithſtana: 
that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt 4 who would bg cb 8 _ 
to be generally Gothic, and to ſignify nobility, Se BY 
REAS. : 
Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were any ſuch 4; 
as hyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeſſes that he hel; 15 
there are, does not take hyperborean to ſignify beyond "hg 
or the north, as Herodotus underſtood it: The pre 2 
uwe, in this caſe, he ſuppoſes only to help form a 3h. ag 
ſo that hyperborean, on his principle, means no more 1 
moſt northern : by which it appears the ancients ſcarce kne 
themſelves what the name meant, 1 

HYPERCATALECTIC “, in the Greek and Latin 
is applied to verſes which have one or two ſyllables too ms 4 
or beyond the regular meaſure, See VERSE. 2 

* The word is Greek, umipxaranxlix®- ; compoſed of ;, 
over, beyond, and xalanyw, I put to the number, I add: 1 
that percatalectie denotes as much as ſuper- added Ig 

The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect 
to their meaſure, into four kinds: gcatalectic verſes, where 
nothing is wanting at the end; catalectic, which want a ſyl- 
lable at the end; brachycatale&ic, which want a whole foot 
at the end; and, laſtly, hypercatalefic, which have one or 
two ſyllables too many.--- Theſe laſt are alſo called perne- 
ters, See ACATALECTIC, CATALECTIC,. Ce. 

HYPERCATHARSIS, YHIEPKAOAPEIE, in medicine, fuper- 
e a too violent and exceſſive purgation, See PU ROE 

URGATION, and Pu RGATIVE. x 

The word is compounded of the Greek, vey, ſutra, and za- 

bapigu, I purge, 

HYPERCRISIS *, "YMTEPKPIEIE, in medicine, an immoderate 
critical excretion, See CR1s1s, 

* The word is compounded of vm, ſupra, and xpoi, crife, 
judgment. | 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, the humours 
ſometimes flow off faſter than the ſtrength can bear, and are 

therefore to be'checked.--- This is a hypercrifss, 

HYPERCRITIC*, and over-rigid cenſor, or critic : one who 
will let nothing paſs, but animadverts ſeverely on the {lighteſt 
fault. See CRITICISM. 

The word is compounded of der, ſuper, over, above, beyond, 
and xpil:x©-, of xpilng, judex, of xpiu, judico, I judge. 

HYPERDULIA “, in the Romiſh theology, is the worſhip 
rendered to the holy Virgin. See VIRGIN, 

The word is Greek, vumigd2Aua, compoſed of vay, above, 
and %%«, worſhip, ſervice. 
The worſhip offered to ſaints is called dulia : and that to the 
mother of God, hyperdulia ; as being ſuperior to the former, 
See WORSHIP. 

HYPERMETER *, in the ancient poetry, the ſame with A- 
percatalefic, See HY PERCATALECTIC, 

The word is compoſed of veg, ſuper, and wp, meaſure. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, "YIEPEAPKNEIE, in medicine and chi- 
rurgery, an exceſs of fleſh ; or rather, a fleſhy excreſcence, 

ſuch as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, c. See 
EXCRESCENCE, Wound, Funcus, Oc. 


called þ 
ſignifying 
nd. This 


HYPERTHYRON +, in the ancient architecture, a fort of 


table uſed after the manner of a frieze, over the jams of Do- 
ric doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies im- 
mediately under the corona; and is by our workmen uſually 
called the &:ng-piece. See Door, Wix pow, S. 
* The word is formed of dir, ſuper, over, and vu, fanua, 
gate. | . 
HYPHEN, TEN, an accent or character in grammar, which 
implies, that two words are to be joined, or connected into 
one compound word. As, male-fanus, male-adminiftration. 
See ACCENT, CHARACTER, c. 
Hyphens ſerve alſo to connect the ſyllables of ſuch words 2s 
are divided by the end of the line. | 
HYPNOTICK *, 'YOINQTIKOE, in medicine, 2 remedy 
which promotes or induces ſleep; called alſo ſeporific opiate, 
&c. See SOPORIFIC, OPIATES, &c. 
*The word comes from the Greek, d., ſomnus, ſleep. , 
HYPO, THO, a Greek particle, retained in the compoſition of 
divers words borrowed from that language; literally denoting 
under, beneath,--- In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to v7 
ſuper, above. See HyPER. © 
H YPOBOLE *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we anſwer be- 
forchand, to what we apprehend the adverſary will object, 
22 Thy word comes from the Greek, wwo, and Saw, j4%, 
C * 
HYPOCATHARSIS*, "YHOKA®APEIE, in medicine, a t09 
faint, or feeble purgation, See PuRGATION, 494%, 1 
Ihe word is compounded of de, ſub, under, and 8 


| purge. Cen. pred wtf Greeks 
HYPOCAUSTUM  *, _ *YIOKAYETON, - among tbe 8 
and Romans, was a ſubterraneous place, wherein was 4 1 
nace that ſerved to heat the baths. — Vitruvius calls it cal- 
darium. See Bark, &c, e le VEG 7 The 
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* The word is Greek, formed of the prepoſition , ſab, un- 
der, and the verb «a/@, incendo, I burn. 
The ancients had properly two ſorts of hypacauſta ; the one 
called by Cicero vaporarium, and by others laconicum or ſu- 
datio; which was a large ſweating bath, in which were three 
brazen veſſels called caldarium, tepidarium, and jſrigidarium, 
according to the water contained therein. 
The other hypocauſtum, was a fort of fornax or oven to heat 
their winter parlours, cœnatiunculæ hyberne. 
The latter hypocau/tum was called alveus and fornax ; and the 
man that tended the fire, fornacator. 
HyrocAUsTUM, among the moderns, is that part or place 
where the fire is kept that warms a ſtove, or hot-houſe. See 
STOVE. 


HYPOCHONDRIA * "Troyordpra, in anatomy, a ſpace on | 


each ſide the epigaſtric region, or upper part of the lower belly. 


See ABDOMEN, and EPIGASTR IC. 

The word is compoſed of the prepoſition , /ab, under, and 
ordp© , cartilage; 9. d. cartilagini ſubjacens, or under the 
cartilages of the ribs, &c. 

The hypochordria compoſe the upper part of the epigaſtrium. 

They are ſituate on each ſide, between the cartilago enſifor- 

mis, the cartilages of the ribs, and the tip of the breaſt ; and 

are divided, with reſpe& to their ſituation, into right and 
left. 

Fa right hypochondrium the liver is found ; and in the 4% 
the ſpleen, and a great part of the ſtomach. See Lives, 
SPLEEN, &c, ; 
Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word hypochondrium for the 
whole lower venter or belly. Sce VENTER. 

The hypochondria are ſubject to divers diſorders. See Hypo- 
CHONDRIAC Affection. | ; 

HYPOCHONDRIAC Afe&#im, or Paſſim, a popular diſeaſe, 

otherwiſe called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. See DISEASE. 
The Hpochondriac is a very comprehenſive diſeaſe : it is va- 
riouſly denominated, according to the various ſymptoms it is 
attended with, and the various parts where it is ſuppoſed to 
be ſeated, or in which it ariſes. 
When conceived as fituate in the hypochondriac regions, or 
ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts contained therein, vix. 
the ſpleen, liver, &c. it is properly called the hypochandriacal 
diſeaſe, ſpleen, &c. 3 
When conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, it is 
called hy/teric aſfection, &c. See HyYSTERIC. | 
And laſtly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines, 
belchings, Ec. are conſidered, it is called the apaurs. See 
VAPOURS. 5 g . 
The hypochondriac is a very common and obſtinate diſeaſe: 
Few men of a ſedentary life, and fewer women, are free from 
it: Its ſymptoms are very numerous: The moſt uſual, are a 
pain in the ſtomach, windineſs, vomitings, a ſwelling or di- 
{tention of the hypachondriums, or upper part of the belly, noiſes 
and rumblings in the lower venter, wandering pains, a conftri- 
ction of the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, palpitation of the 
heart, faintings, vigiliz, inquietudes, ſwimming of the head, 
fear, ſuſpicions, melancholy, deliriums, &c. Not that all 
| theſe accidents befal every perſon ſeized with this diſeaſe 


but ſometimes ſome of them, and at other times others, ac- | 


cording to the conſtitution, &c. of the patient. 

In effect, the hypochondriacal is a very vague, indeterminate 
ſort of diſorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its ſymptoms 
ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other diſeaſes; and that what- 
ever part it is in, it produces ſomewhat like the common 
diſeaſes of that part.— Thus, in the head, it produces a ſort 
of apoplexy ; fits like the epilepſy, called eric fits; into- 
lerable head-ach, &c. In perſons affected with the chloroſis, 
it produces a palpitation of the heart; ſometimes, though 
rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and cauſes a continual dry cough: 


It alſo imitates the colic, and iliac paſſion, and ſometimes the |, 


ſtone, jaundice, c. In the inteſtines it produces a diarrhoea; 
in the ſtomach, 'nauſeas : | ſometimes it ſeizes' the external 
parts, and particularly the back, which it - renders chilly and 
painful; and the legs and thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to re- 
ſemble the dropſy : ſeizing the teeth it reſembles the ſcurvy ; 
(indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy itſelf to be only a great 
degree of this diſeaſe). Laſtly, which is the moſt unhappy 
_ circumſtance of all, the patient is more affected in mind than 
in bod. | | 2 
The ſeat, of this diſeaſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the 
animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem. Its cauſe is referred 


to an acid falt abounding in the maſs of blood; to which the | ' 


ill diſpoſition of the ſtbmach, and the other parts contained 
in the epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. Purcel affigns 
crudities and indigeſtions as the prime cauſe. According to 
Sydenham, vehement motions of the body, or more uſually 
violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, fear, Qc. 
are its procatarctic cauſes. L291 | 
For the cure, the principal indication is to purify and ſtreng- 
then the blood, which is to be effected, after proper evacua- 
tions, by chalybeats, bitters, ftrengtheners, and volatile ſpirits. 
he cortex has alſo notable virtues in this diſeaſe ; as alſo a 
milk diet. Riding is admirable. Sydenham. | | 
Vol. I, Ne LXXXI, | 


© 
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HyPoCHONDRIACAL Medicines, are remedies proper in the 

hypochondriacal diſeaſe. 
Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the blood, humours, 
and ſpirits; as chervil, baum, agrimony, and the other cepha- 
lic and cardiac herbs : ſuch alſo are thoſe which purge melan- 
choly or atribilis, and thoſe which diſpel wind and vapours ; 
and all medicines good for diſorders of the nerves, particularly 
vervain, both male and female ; but above all, frequent, gen- 
tle, anodyne purges. | 

HyPoCHONDRIACAL Regions, See HyPOCHONDRIA. 

HY POCHYMA ®, or Hyeocavs1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
the eyes, popularly called a cataract. See CaTaRacr, | 
»The word is Greek, v7oyvue, which literally denotes ſhed- 

ding, effuſion, or pouring out ; the diſeaſe having formerly 
been ſuppoſed to ariſe from an effuſion of ſome viſcid hurhour 
upon the pupil. 

HYPOCHYSIS, in medicine. See HypPocuyMa, 

HYPOCBTIS*, 'TmTeoxs:is, in medicine, a juice, uſed 
in the compolition of theriaca, c. See TEERIAcA, 
Sc. 

* The word is Greek, formed of Vn, under, and àũ O, ci/us. 


The hypoci/tis is the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence of the ſame 
name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciſtus tree, cal- 
led. ledon or ladanifera ; common enough in the hot countries. 
See LADANUM. | 
'T he ſhoot grows about a foot high ; and one, two, or three 
inches thick ; ſomewhat bigger at top than at bottom ; ſoft, 
ſucculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſurrounded from ſpace 
to ſpace with a ſort of rings, or browniſh knots. 5 

When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs the 
juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it come to 
the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, like Spaniſh liquo- 
rice, Then they make it up into little maſſes for carriage. 
It is of a tart aſtringent taſte, and uſed to ſtop fluxes of the 
belly, vomitings, and hæmorrhages; though anciently much 
more than at preſent, It is alſo an ingredient in treacle, and 
ſome unguents. | | 
It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia. Dr. Quincy ſays, 
it is the more powerful of the two. See ACACIA, 

HYPOCRAS, See the article Hiypocr as. 

HYPODROME. See the article HP POD ROME. 

HYPOGAUM *, in the ancient architecture, is a name com- 
mon to all the parts of a building that are under ground; as 

the cellar, butteries, and the like places. 
The word is Greek, aſe, formed of xv, under, and a, 
terra, earth. 

HyPoGAUM, Tren, in aſtrology, is a name given to the 
celeſtial houſes which are below the horizon ; and eſpecially 
the imum cœli, or bottom of heaven. 


HYPOGASTRIC Region, See HyPpocGasTRIUM. 


HyPoGASTRIC Artery, is an artery ariſing from the iliaca in- : 


terna, - and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and the 
genital parts, particularly in women. See ARTERY, 
HyPoGASTRIC Fein, ariſes in the ſame parts, and diſcharges it 
ſelf into the iliaca interna, See Vein. 
HYPOGASTRIUM *, in anatomy, the lower part of the 
abdomen, or lower venter; commencing from two or three 
inches below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. See 
VENTER, and ABDOMEN. | 
The word is Greek, formed of «av, ſub, under, and vg ue, 
venter, belly. 5 
HYPOGLOTTIS*, or HyroGLosss, in anatomy, is a 
name given to two glands of the tongue. See ToxGue. 
The word is Greek, compoſed of wn, ſub, under, and 5 A0 Ja, 
| lingua, tongue. 
There are four large glands of the tongue ; two of them called 
hypoghlettides, ſituate under it, near the venz ranulares; one on 
each fide of the tongue. They ſerve to filtrate a kind of ſe- 
rous matter, of the nature of faliva, which they diſcharge into 
the mouth by little ducts near the gums, | 
HyeoGLoTTIs, or HyPoGLoss1s, in medicine, denotes an 
inflammation or ulceration under the tongue ; called alſo ra- 
nula. See RANULA. | 
HYPOMOCHLION *, in mechanics, the fulerum of a lever; 
or the point which ſuſtains its preſſure, when employed either 
in raiſing or lowering bodies. See L EVER. | 
The word is Greek, «ue xAter, formed of var, ſub, under, 
and wx N-, veis, lever. | | 
The hypomechlion is frequently a roller ſet under the lever; or 
under ſtones, pieces of timber, &c. that they may be the more 
eaſily lifted up, or removed. | | 
HYPOPYON “, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes.—It conſiſts 
in a collection of pus, under or behind the cornea ; which ſome- 
times covers the whole pupil, and obſtructs the light. See 
Eyk. | 74 
The word is Greek, Vzravoy ; formed of van, /ub, under, 
and @voy, pus. | 
Some will have it the ſame with anguis ; but the more accu- 
rate make a difference, See UnGcvis. Sh 
The hypopyon ariſes from a rupture of the veſſels in the uvea; 
occalioned either by ſome external violence, or the acrimony 
of the blood therein. RA 44S 40 
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Thus we have hypotheſes to account for the tides, for gravity, 
4 magnetiſm, r ch deluge, &c. See TID ES, GRAvIT v, 
MAGNETISM, DELUGE, &c. | 
The real and ſcientific cauſes of natural things generally lie 
yery deep: Obſervation and experiment, the proper means 
of arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely flow z and 

the human mind impatient : Hence we are frequently driven 
to feign or invent ſomething that may ſeem like the cauſe, 
and which is calculated to anſwer the ſeveral phznomena 
ſo that it may poſſibly be the true cauſe. See CAvsE. 
Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fictions or hypo- 
theſes, which are much leſs current now than formerly.— 
The lateſt and beſt writers are for excluding hypotheſes, and 
ſtanding wholly on obſervation and experiment. See EXPERI- 
ENTAL Philoſopby. 
Whatever is NY local from phenomena, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is an hypotheſis ; and hypotheſes, whether metaphyſi- 
cal, or phyſical, or mechanical, or of occult qualities, have 
no place in experimental philoſophy. Phil. Nat. Prin. Math. 
in Calce, See NEWTONIAN. ; 
The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affections in 
the primary particles of matter they pleaſe ; juſt what figures, 
what magnitudes, what motions, and what ſituations they find 
for their purpoſe. —They alſo feign certain unſeen, unknown 


fluids, and endue them with the moſt arbitrary properties: 


give them a ſubtility which enables them to pervade the pores 
of all bodies, and make them agitated with the moſt unac- 
countable motions. But is not this to ſet aſide the real con- 
ſtitution of things, and to ſubſtitute dreams in their place! 
Truth is ſcarce attainable even by the ſureſt obſervations; and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who found 
their ſpeculations on hypotheſes, even though they argue from 
them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws of mechanics, 
may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and artful fable; but it is 
ſtill only a fable. Cotes in Prefat. ad Newton. Princip. 

HyPoTHEs1s is more particularly applied, in aſtronomy, to the 
ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens: or the divers manners where- 
in different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the heavenly bodies to 
be ranged, moved, &c, See SYSTEM. ; 

The principal hypotheſes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, and 
Tychonic. See PTOLEMAIC, COPERNICAN, c. 

The Copernican is now become ſo current, and is ſo well war- 
ranted by obſervation: that the retainers thereto, hold it inju- 
rious to call it an hypotheſis. 

HYPOTHETICAL Propoſition, is a combination of two ca- 
tegorical propoſitions, the latter whereof follows from the 
former, which is diſtinguiſhed by the particle 7. See PRo- 
POSITION, | . 
Such, e. g. are; If he be a man, he is an animal: If the 

Turk ſleep, the cock crows: If you repent, you ſhall be for- 

iven. See CONDITIONAL. 

HYPOTRACHELIONT, in anatomy, denotes the lower part 
of the neck. See NECK, 

® Tt is thus called from de, ſub, under, and 7ganaCt, collum, 
neck. 

HyPOTRACHELION, in architecture, is uſed for a little frieze 
in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aſtragal and 
annulets; called alſo colerin, gorgerin, &c. See COLERIN, 
Wc. | | 
The word is alſo applied by ſome authors in a more general 
ſenſe, to the neck of any column; or that part of the capital 
thereof below the aſtragal. See Col uu, and ASTRAGAL. 

HYPOTYPOSISF, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing is ſo 
lively deſcribed or painted, that it does not ſeem to be read, or 


heard, but actually ſeen, or preſented before the eyes. See | 


DEesCRIPTION, CHARACTER, ©c. | 
„The word is Greek, ymolvrogrs, formed of the verb d oſu- 
r, per figuram demonſtro, I ſhew, repreſent or make any 
thing be ſeen; of de, under, and 7vuT@, type, image, re- 
ſemblance. | x 
Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the 
barbarity of Verres: Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere & furore in fo- 
rum venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas emanabat. 
Expectabant omnes quo tandem progreſſurus, aut quidnam ac- 
turus efſet; cum repente hominem corripi, atque in foro medio 
nudari ac deligari, & virgas expedire jubet. Clamabat ille miſer 
ſe crvem eſſe Romanum, &c. 
The Hpotypoſis is frequently uſed by the poets, and particularly 
RA 8605 who abounds in paintings. 
as ſeparate two cavaties. See MEMBRANE. 
In this ſenſe, the mediaſtinum is a hypozoma. See ME DIAST I- 
NUM, 5 
HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, the ſame with ba/ioglſſus. 
e Bav10GLossUs. | | | | 
HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy: See Hyo1pes. 
HYPSISTARU®, -HiesisTARIANS,. a ſect of heretics in the 
fourth century; thus called from the profeſſion they made of 
worſhipping the moſt high Gd. 
The word is Greek, yT9:i5apiu,, formed from TSO, byp- 
Aiſtos, higheſt. ot 


The doctrine of the Fhp/farians, was an aſſemblage of Pa- 


ZOMA, in anatomy, a name given to ſuch membranes | 


HYS 


high God with the Chriſtians; but they alſo revered fire and 
lamps with the Heathens; and obſerved the ſabbath, and the 
diſtinction of clean and unclean things, with the Jews. 

The Hyp/taru bore a near reſemblance to the Euchites, or 
Maſſalians. See MAssALIANn. 

HYSSOP, Hvssorus, a medicinal herb, of a detergent clean- 

ſing quality, and chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the breaft and lungs. 

DETERGENT. | 

It is a ſtanding ingredient in pectoral apozems. There is alſo a 

e and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the ſhops. 
ce WATER, &c. 

It has alſo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen ; and is preva- 

_> againſt melancholy and phlegm.— It is propagated only by 
ips. | 

Its tops and flowers reduced to powder, are by ſome reſerved 

to ſtrew upon the colder fallet herbs. See SALLET. 

HYSSOPIC Art, a name which Paracelſus gave to chymiſtry, 
conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, &c. in alluſion 
to that text in the Pſalms, Purge me with hy/5p, and I ſhall 
be clean.” See CHYMIST R. | 

HYSTERALGY®, in medicine, a pain in the matrix or 
womb, occaſioned by ſome inflammation, or other diſorder 
therein. See MATRIx. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek gs. matrix, womb, 

and ax, dolor, pain. 

HVYSTERIC* Agection, or Paſſien, a diſeaſe in women, called 
alſo fuffocation of the womb, and fits of the mother. See UTE- 
RINE. 

* The word is Greek v5#e:x@, formed of d ge, womb. 
Hyſteric affeftim is generally uſed by authors promiſcuouſſy 
with hypochondriac affettion ; the two diſeaſes. being ſuppoſed 
to be, in reality, the ſame.— They only differ in point of re- 
lation and circumſtance. 

The hy/eric is properly a ſpecies or branch of the hypochon- 
driac, | peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome 
diſorder of the womb. See HypocHonDRIAC AFection. 

One of the ſymptoms or effects of hypochondriac diſeaſes, is 
convulſions, and fits not unlike thoſe of the epilepſy ; theſe 
we call hy/teric fits; and the diſeaſe that produces them, the 
byfteric affeftion, Sydenham. 

It is particularly denominated hy/teric ſuffocation, from one of 
its principal ſymptoms, which is a contraction of the breaſt, 
and a difficulty of breathing. See SUFFOCATI1ON. 

Some women under this diſorder, fancy a rope tied about their 


their throats, which they cannot ſwallow, but ſtops their 
breath: ſome will even remain a good while as if really ſtran- 
gled, without any ſenſe or motion, 

The more common ſymptoms or accidents of this diſeaſe, are 
a ſwimming of the head, dazzling of the eyes, inquietudes, 
pains of the abdomen, belches, nauſeas, vomitings, deliriums, 
convulſions. It is not always attended with all theſe ſymp- 
toms, but ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs, and 
thoſe more or leſs violent. | | 

Dr. Purcel deſcribes a hyferic paroxyſm, as beginning with 
a ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and afterwards 
ſpreading over the whole body: then enſues a head-ach, and 
ſometimes a palpitation of the heart, with a fainting, from 
which the patient ſoon recovers, Sometimes, after the cold- 
neſs, ſucceeds a remarkable heat, which brings on the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms.—Baglivi adds, that hy/teric women 
feel a ſenſe of cold in the crown of the head; and this he 
takes to be the chief diagnoſtic of the diſeaſe. 

The ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violent paſſions, 
love, grief, ill news, ſweet ſmells, &c, As for the popular 
notion of malignant vapours ariſing from the womb, and oc- 
caſioning all theſe ſymptoms, the learned all diſcard it, and 
hold men as ſubject to the diſeaſe as women. The real cauſe 


fection does not differ from the hypochondriac. 
ſpaſmodics are indicated. During the paroxyſm, fetid things, 


particularly caſtoreum, the ſmoke of burnt horn, or burnt 
feathers held to the noſe. Volatile ſpirits alſo help to wake 
the patient out of the paroxyſm ; as alſo tickling in the ſoles 


of the feet, Where it is ſeverer than ordinary, recourſe 


&c. See HysTERICSs, 

HYSTERICS, or HysTzr1c Medicines, are remedies proper to 
remove eric affeQions ; particularly diſorders of the womb. 
See HysTER1C A ection. 

There are divers ſpecies of hy/ferics: ſome evacuate or cleanſe 
the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged therein : others 
tend to ſtop immoderate fluxes thereof; and others ſtrengthen 
the tone of the womb.  - 
According to Dr. Quincy, hy/teric affections ariſe either from 
doo titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations: The former proceed 
from that irritation of the nerves, which the make and ſecre- 
tion of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected them to, and 


which, in ſome ſorts of conſtitutions, ariſe to that degree, 
| as 


ganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the moſt 


necks, ready to ſtrangle them; and others, a piece got into 


_ 
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rage, 


is in the animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem; and the af- 
For the cure; as many of the ſymptoms are convulſive, anti- 


whether internally or externally applied, are of advantage; 


muſt be had to puncture, ſcarification, veſicatories, cauſtics, 


E] 
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as to draw the whole ſyſtem into diforder, and occaſion a ſur- 
prizing variety of ſymptoms ; e. g. ſeveral forts of convulſions, 
and ſpecies of madneſs ; which therefore are by ſome termed 
furores uterini. See UTERINE. 

Theſe diſorders ſeem moſt effeQually allayed by ſuch things 
as are in a manner the reverſe of cordials, and are both in 
ſmell and taſte very offenſive and diſagreeable: They ſeem to 
anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the ſpirits, and 
damping their inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch ſtimulation cea- 
ſes, and the fibres return to their natural tone and motions: 
for, as what is grateful to the ſenſes, gives an inexpreſſible 
emotion to the fine nervous filaments; ſo does what is fetid 
and diſagreeable quite deſtroy that emotion, and deaden it : 
and as the former kind conſiſts chiefly of fine ſubtile volatile 
parts, by which, as before explained under CEPHALICs, 
they are fitter to enter the nerves; ſo theſe are generally of 
a clammy viſcous contexture, and therefore the fitter to enve- 
lope and entangle that ſubtle juice; whereby its motion 1s 
much retarted, and conſequently the fibres rendred leſs ſpungy, 


HYSTEROLOGY *, HysTERoLoGIHA, in rhetoric a vie 
manner of ſpeaking, wherein-the natural order of thin i * 
verted; called alſo by the Greeks Uszgor rgolegey, * s in- 
ting the firſt thing where the laſt ſhould be. 7. 4. put. 

* The word i | mp | 
50 + hes is Greek, vszgoaoyie, fignifying 4 diſcurſe in. 


HYSTERON-PROTEEON, v*5tpoy mpo]epor. Sce HysTzROL, 


GY. 
HYSTEROTOMIA * "Yorpolopurrt, in anat 

mical diſſection of the uterus, or womb. See Mo, ous anato- 

* The word is formed of the Greek, vSepa, matri 2 : 

and Tewyo, eco, I cut, I diſſect. *, Womb, 
HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, TszpJoudJoria, in chi 

operation more uſually called the Cz/arian Fellen 18 05 an 

RIAN. A- 
HYTH, or Hirn, a port, wharf, or little hayen, t 

land wares at. —Such 5 Ducen-byth, &c. See "mg or 

VEN, &c. Ha- 


. 


and a conſonant; agreeable to which two different powers, 


1 The ninth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, is both a vowel 


it has two different forms. See LETTER, VowEI, 


 ConsonanT, Ec. 
The Hebrews called the j conſu, it jod, I from TY hand 


and ſpaces; in regard it is ſupp” d to repreſent the hand | 


clenched, ſo as to leave the ſpace derneath void. With 
them it was pronounced as the conſonant y, as it ſtill is 
among the Germans, and ſome other people. The Greeks 
had no j conſonant, and for that reaſon uſed their vowel i 
inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in found, The French 
and Engliſh have two kinds of j conſonants; the firſt has a 


ſnuffling kind of ſound, and ſerves to modify that of the vow- 


els, pretty much in the manner of g; as in Few, juſt, jovial: 
the latter is pronounced like the Hebrew jod ; inſtances of 
which we have in ſome of our words, which are indifferently 
written with a y or an i before a vowel; as, voiage, voyage, 
loial, yal, &c. in which caſes, the 7 is apparently a conſo- 
nant, as being a motion of the palate, which gives a modifi- 
cation to the following vowel. See Cons0NANT. 


The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for expreſſing fine 


and delicate, but humble things: on which account that verſe 
in Virgil, 

Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt; 
which abounds in 7's, is generally admired. 
The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did not 
mark with a daſh of the pen, to ſhew when it was long ; in- 
ſtead of which, to denote it long, they uſed to make it bigger 
than ordinary, as in PJÞ Vous, &c.—According to Lip- 
ſius, they repeated it when it was to be long, as in dii. They 
ſometimes alſo denoted the length of this letter by adding 
to it, and turning it into a dipthong, as dive: for divi, omneis 
for omnrs, &c. 
was antiently a numeral letter, and ſignified a hundred, ac- 
cording to the verſe, 

I. c. compar erit & centum ſigniſicabit. | 
in the ordinary Roman way of numbering, ſignifies one; and 
when repeated, fignifies as many units as it is repeated times, 
In abbreviatures and ciphers, J frequently repreſents the whole 
word Jeſus, whereof it is the firſt letter. See CHARAc- 
TER, &c. 


JABAJAHITES, a ſect among the muſſulmen, who, ac- 


cording to Ricaut, teach, That God is not perfectly wiſe ; 
that his knowledge does not extend to every thing ; and 
that time and experience have furniſhed him with the know- 


ledge of many things whereof he was before ignorant.— |. 


Thus, ſay they, not being apprized from all eternity of eve- 
ry event that ſhall happen in the world, he is obliged to go- 


vern it according to the chance, and occurrence of thoſe events. 


See PRQVIDENCE, PRESCIENCE, CONTINGENT, &c. 


JACK, in a ſhip, is that flag which is hoiſted up at the ſprit-fail- 


top-maſt-head. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. u. 146. 
In falconry, Fack ſignifies the male of birds of ſport. See 
Hawsx, and FALCON. | 


JACK-Ketch, is a name given by the populace to the public 


* 


hangman. 


JACK in a Lanthorn. See the article Ion1s Fatuus, 
JACOB's STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument for taking heighths, 
and diſtances; the ſame with cro/s-faff, See CRo083-STAPEF. 


 JACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 


follow the rule of S. Dominic, on account of their principal 
convent, which is near the gate of S. James, in Latin Faco- 


bus, at Paris; and which, before they became poſſeſſed of it 
in the year 1218, was an hoſpital of pilgrims, dedicated to the 
faid faint. See DomINICAN. 
Others maintain, that they have been called Facbin; ever 
ſince they were eſtabliſhed in Italy, in regard they pretended 
to imitate the lives of apoſtles. Ont | 
They are alſo called friars predicants, or preaching friars, and 
make one of the four orders of mendicants, See PREacnixc, 
and MENDICANT. 

JACOBITES, a ſect of heretics, who were antiently a branch 


of the Eutychians, and are ſtill ſubſiſting in the Levant, See 


EUTYCHIAN, 
They were ſo called from Facobus, James, of Syria, who 
was one of the heads of the Monophyſites, or ſectaries, wha 
owned but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. See Moxoraygre. 
The Monophyſites are a ſect of vaſt extent, comprehending 
the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyſſinians; but thoſe among 
them who are properly Jacobites, are but few; and among 
thoſe too, there is a diviſion, ſome being Romaniſed, and 
others perfectly averſe to the Romiſh church: each of which 
parties have their ſeveral patriarchs, the one at Caremit, and 
the other at Derzapharan. 
As to their faith, all the Monophyſites, both Facobites and 
others, follow the doQtrine of Dioſcorus, touching the unity of 
nature, and perſon in Jeſus Chriſt, See PERSON. 

JacosiTe, in England, is a term of reproach beſtowed on ſuch 
perſons as diſallow the late Revolution, and ſtill aſſert the 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts, of the late abdicated king 

James and his line. See ABpicaT1on, 

JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth 25 ſhillings; fo called from 
king James the firſt of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck, 
See CoIN, | 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Jacobus the ali and the 
new; the former valued at 25 ſhillings; weighing fix penny 
weight ten grains: the latter, called alſo Carolus, valued at 
23 ſhillings; in weight five penny weight, twenty grains. 

JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on olive colour, much 
eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of porphyry, 
agat, or jaſper, and only to be cut with diamond duſt. 

It is in mighty eſteem among the Turks and Poles, who a- 
dorn all their fine works with it, and eſpecially the handles 
of their ſabres. B 
This ſtone applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſervative 
from the nephritic colic. M. Bernier tells us, that the ca- 
ravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the Gal 
prize it as highly as diamond. The natives of South America 
value it on account of the virtues they attribute to it in the epi- 
lepſy, ſtone, and gravel. In a treatiſe on it printed at Paris, 
it is called the divine fone. | 

JALAP, JAL Aru, or JALAPPA, a root of a plant not much 
unlike our bryony, and therefore by ſome called Deng Pers 
viana ; as being brought to us chiefly from Peru and New 
Spain, much uſed as a cathartic. | my 
The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a ſpecies, and there- 

fore as this is ſometimes called mechoacana nigra, that gy 
as often by the name of jalapium album. See ee 
CAN, | | * 1. . 
As jalap does not appear to have been known to the ant 
_ ents, 10 bes its place n only fince thoſe parts of _ 
rica which produce it, have been traded to by the Europeans. 
That which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhining 


withinſde, is the beſt; by reaſon the fel neus parts, WA... 


Galibs 


JAM 


give it thoſe properties, are ſuppoſed to contain its medicina] 
irtues. 
Some take great pains to extract its reſin, which is to be done 
with any ſpirituous menſtruum, and afterwards want correct- 
ors for it: the moſt common is falt of tartar, or loaf ſugar ; 
but if correcting conſiſts in ſeparating its parts, as it certainly 
does, the drawing it from the root, and making it into a re- 
ſin, ſhould ſeem to be needleſs. - M. Boulduc, who has 
made ſeveral experiments on it, ſays, it is one of the beſt 
cathartics we have, taken as nature only has prepared it. See 
CATHARTIC. 
IAMBIC, a kind of verſe, found in the Greek and Latin 
poets ; conſiſting wholly, or at leaſt in great part, of :ambus's 
or feet ſo called. See IAM Bus. 
lambic verſes may be confidered, either with regard to the 
diverſity, or the number of their feet: under each of which 
heads there are diſtin& kinds, which have different names. — 
19. Pure lambics, are thoſe which conſiſt entirely of iambug's ; 
as the fourth piece of Catullus made in praiſe of a ſhip : 
Phaſelus ille, quem videtis hoſpites. 
The ſecond kind are thoſe called ſimply iambics. — Theſe 
have no 1ambus's but in the even feet, though there are ſome- 
times tribrachys's added to them, excepting to the laſt, which 
is always an 1ambus; and in the uneven feet they have ſpon- 
dees, anapæſts, and even a dactyl in the firſt: Such is that 
of Medea in Ovid, 
Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas ? 
The third kind are the free iambic verſes, in which it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iambus, excepting in 
the laſt foot; of which kind are all thoſe of Phedrus : 
Amittit meritd proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the authors ſeldom confine themſelves more, 
frequently leſs, as we may obſerve in Plautus and Terence: 
but the ſixth is always indiſpenſibly an iambus. 
As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſyllables ; 
— Dimetur iambic, is that which has but four feet: 
Dueruntur in fylvis aves. ; 
Thoſe which have fix, are called ?rimeters: Theſe are the 
moſt beautiful, and are uſed principally for the theater ; par- 
ticularly in tragedy ; wherein they are vaſtly preferable to the 


verſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our modern drama; in 


regard they come nearer to the nature of proſe, and favour 
leſs of art and affectation. 
Dii conjugales, tuque genialis tori 
Landis apts Kc. nt | 
Thoſe with eight, are called tetrameters, and are only uſed 
in comedies : 
Pecuniam in bo neghgere maximum interdum eft lu- 
crum. Terent. 
Some add an iambic monometer, with two feet: | 
Virtus beat. * 
They are called momometers, dimeters, trimeters, and tetrame- 
ters ; that is, of one, two, three, and four meaſures, becauſe 
a meaſure conſiſted of two feet ; the Greeks meaſuring their 
verſes two feet by two feet, or by dipodys, or epitrites, join- 
ing the iambus and ſpondee together, | 
All the iambies hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have 
their juſt number of feet, without any thing either deficient 


or redundant. — The imperfet? iambics are of three kinds; 


the catalectic, which want a ſyllable : 
Muſe Fovem canebant. 
The brachycatalectic, which want an entire foot: 
Muſe Fovis gnatæ. 
The hypercataledtic, 
too much: 


Muſe forores ſunt Minervæ, 
| Muſe forores Palladis lugent. | 
Many of the hymns and anthems uſed in the church, are 
dimeter iambics, that is, conſiſting of four feet. 
IAMBUS *, Ine, in the Greek and Latin proſody, a 
poetical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a long 
One; AS in | | 
U=y= u=> bh = 
Oer, As 9%, Dei, meas. 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjefta vocatur iambus, as Horace ex- 
preſſes it; who alſo calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid foot, 
pes citus. | 
The word, according to ſome, took its riſe from Tambus, the 
ſon of Pan and Eche, who invented this foot; or perhaps, 
who only uſed ſharp biting expreſſions to Ceres, when afflict- 
ed for the death of Proſerpine: Others rather derive it from 
the Greek &, venenum, poiſon ; or from r2pErw, maledico, 
I rail, or revile ; becauſe the verſes compoſed of iambus's were 
at firſt only uſed in ſatire. See Tamnic. | 
JAMES —S. James of the Sword, San Jaco del Eſpada, 
a military order in Spain, inſtituted in 1170, under the reign 
of Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Galicia. 
Its end was, to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Moors ; 
_ knights obliging themſelves by a vow to ſecure the 
. | | 


An union was propoſed and agreed to in 1170, between theſe 


2 the canons of S. Eloy; and the order was confirmed by 


vg "2 Le. ExxI 


| 


which have either a foot or a ſyllable 


| 


JANIZARIES “*, an order of infantry 


— — 


The higheſt dignity in this order, is that of grand Maſter, 
which has been united to the crown of Spain.— The knights 
are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from families that 
have been noble for four generations on both ſides: they muſt 
alſo make it appear, that their ſaid anceſtors have neither been 
Jews, Saracens, nor heretics; nor ever to have been called 
in queſtion by the Inquiſition. 
The novices are obliged to ſerve fix months in the galleys, 
and to live a month in a monaſtery, — Heretofore they were 
truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy; but Alexan- 
der III. gave them a permiſſion to marry. They now make 
no vows but of poverty, obedience, and conjugal fidelity ; 
to which, ſince the year 1652, they have added that of de- 
fending the immaculate conception of the holy virgin. — 
Their habit is a white cloke, with a red croſs on the breaſt. 
This is eſteemed the moit conſiderable of all the military 
orders in Spain: The king carefully preſerves the office of 
grand maſter in his own family; on account of the rich re- 
venues and offices, whereof it gives them the diſpoſal.— 
The number of knights is much greater now than formerly, 
all the grandees chuſing rather to be received into this, than 
into the order of the golden fleece; inaſmuch as this puts 
them in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives them 
many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but 
eſpecially in Catalonia, 

zal + in the "Turkiſh 


armies; reputed the grand ſeignior's foot guards. Sce 
GUARD. 


* Voſlius derives the word from genizers, which, in the Tar- 
kiſh language, ſignifies zovi homines, or milites: d Herbelot 
tells us, that jenitcheri ſignifies a new band, or troop; and 
that the name was firſt given by Amurath I. called the Con- 
ueror, who chuſing out one fifth part of the Chriſtian pri- 
> panty whom he had taken from the Greeks, and inſtructing 
them in the diſcipline of war, and the doctrines of their re- 
ligion, ſent them to Hagi Bektaſche (a perſon whoſe pretend- 
ed piety rendered him extremely revered among the Turks) 
to the end that he might confer his bleſſing on them, and at 
the ſame time give them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh them from 
the reſt of the troops.— Bektaſche, after bleſling them in his 
manner, cut off one of the ſleeves of the fur gown which he 
had on, and put it on the head of the leader of this new 
militia; from which time, viz. the year of Chriſt 1361, they 
have ſtill retained the name jenitcheri, and the fur cap. 


As, in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of Aſia; the janizaries are alſo diſtinguiſhed 
into janizaries of Conſtantinople, and of Damaſcus. 

Their pay is from two aſpers to twelve per diem; for when 
they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice, their pay 
is augmented. See As PER. 

Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with ſhort 
ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand ſeignior, 
on the firſt day of Ramazan. They wear no turban, but 
in lieu of that a kind of cap, which they call zarcola, and a 
long hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on their ſhoulders. On 
ſolemn days they are adorned with feathers, which are ſtuck 
in a little caſe in the fore part of the bonnet, | 
Their arms, in Europe, in time of war, are a ſabre, a ca- 
rabine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on the left 
ſide. — At Conſtantinople, in a time of peace, they wear only 
a long ſtaff in their hand. In Aſia, where powder and fire- 
arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and arrows, with 
a poigniard, which they call hanzare. | 
The janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their maſters, the grand ſeigniors: Oſman, they firſt ſtripped 
of his empire, and afterwards of his life; and ſultan Ibrahim 
they depoſed, and at laſt ſtrangled in the caſtle of the Seven 
towers: but they are now much leſs confiderable. Their 
number is, or ought to be, fixed to twenty thouſand. 

The janixaries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 
among the Chriſtians, and bred up to the military life. They 
are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end, that forget- 
ting their country and religion, they may know no other 
parent, but the ſultan. However, generally ſpeaking, they 
are not now-a-days raiſed by way of tribute ; for the carach, 
or tax, which the Turks impoſe on the Chriſtians, for al- 
lowing them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in mo- 
ney ; excepting in ſome places, where money being ſcarce, 
the people are unable to pay in ſpecie, as in Mingrelia, and 
other provinces near the Black ſea, 

The officer who commands the whole body of janizaries, 
is called janizar agaſi; in Engliſh, aga of the janizaries ; 
who is one of the chief officers of the empire. See Ao A. 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they 
rarely marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their offi- 
cers; as imagining a married man to make a worſe ſoldier 
than a batchelor. 5 CEE | 

It was Oſman, or Ottoman, or, as others will have it, A- 
murath, Who firſt inſtituted the order of janizaries. They 
were at firſt called jaja, that is, footmen, to diſtinguiſh'them 
from the other Turks, the troops whereof conſiſted moſtly of 


| cavalry. See SPAH1. 


Vigenere tells us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the ja- 
3 nizaries, 
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nizaries, is extremely conformable, in a great many things, | 


JANUARY I, the name of the firſt month of the year, 


according to the computation now uſed in the weft. See 


MonTH, and YEAR. 


* 'The word is derived from the Latin Fanuarius, a name given 


it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, to whom 
they attributed two faces ; becauſe, on the one fide, the firſt 
day of January looked towards the new year, and on the other, 
towards the old one. The word Fanuarins may alſo be de- 


ICE 


they uſe ultramarine, and only twice as much varn 


Selymbria, who firſt inſtituted the jatraliptic art. 
JAVELIN, a kind of ſpear, or half pike, uſed by the antients 
both on horſeback, and on foot. See PIK E. 

It was five foot and a half long, and the fteel, wherewith it 
was headed, had three ſides or faces, which all terminated in 
a point. 

JAUNDICE *, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a ſuffuſion of the bile, 
and rejection thereof to the ſurface of the body, whereby the 


they make of ivory calcined between two crucibles; for blue, | 


or fixed by cold, &c, See FREEZING. Towards 


| > iſh as 
to that uſed in the Roman legions. See LeG1on. our. — Lhe reſt are applied as above directed, except = ”_ 
JanizaARIEs, at Rome, are officers, or penſioners of the pope, | green, which is difficult to make fair and lively, 'and there. an 
called alſo participates, by reaſon of certain rights or dues ſore ſeldom uſed, Thus far my author, on whoſe authori n 
which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions of the| I deſire this article may ſtand, D. Ruft. tom. L—Parke? = 
Roman chancery. will give much ampler and better inſtructions. See hi; ties. un 
Moſt authors are miſtaken in the nature of their office; the tiſe Of Fapanning, Folio. Oxford, 1688, paſſim. 5 
truth is, they are officers, of the third bench, or college of | Night APANNING, Is performed by applying three or four ed fi 
the Roman chancery.—The firſt bench conſiſts of writers, | layers with the colours firſt, then two of pure varniſh unco- land 
the ſecond of abbreviators, and the third of janizaries z who loured, made according to the former proceſs. Before it be Bart 
are a kind of correctors and reviſers of the pope's bulls. See dry, they ſift ſome venturine, or gold wire reduced to pow. lai 
Bort. : der, over it, and then cover it with as many layers of pure 3 
TANSENISM, the doctrine of Cornelius Janſen, common- varniſh, as render it like poliſhed glaſs ; and laſtly, rub it over - ky 
ly called Janſenius, biſhop of Ypres in Flanders, with rela-] with tripoli, oil of olive, or hatters felt. See VARxISR. ICH-I 
tion to grace, and free-will. See GRACE, Sc. JAR *, or JARR, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big bel nify 
Janſeniſm made no great noiſe in the world, till after the ly, and two handles. Y Sir! 
death of its author, in 1638; when Fromond and Calenus, * The word comes from the Spaniſh, jarra, or jarrs, which fig- the 
his executors, publiſhed his book, entitled Auguſtinus. See  nify the ſame. | | : * 
eee Jar is uſed for a fort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of divers wit] 
The whole doctrine was reduced by the biſhops of France in- things. — T he Jar of oil, is from eighteen to twenty fix = 
to five propoſitions, which follow: I. Some commands of gone : the jar of green ginger, is about an hundred pound —__ 
God are impoſſible to righteous men, even though they en- dos dg F A : 
deavour, with all their — to accompliſh them: the JASPER 1 Jaspis, a ſort of precious ſtone, chiefly opake, bote 
grace being wanting, by which they ſhould be enabled to] but ſometimes tranſparent in certain parts; not much different 
perform them. II. In the ſtate of .corrupted nature, a man from the agate, excepting in this, that it is more ſoft, and 
never reſiſts inward grace. III. To merit and demerit in _— Gy _-_ a N See AGATE, Lin 
the preſent ſtate of corrupt nature, it is not requiſite a man Greek in nch * | 8 2 changed by the plan 
ſhould have that liberty which excludes neceſſity: that which af Dok Odkdlos cilts it path 3 —_— rg ; 254 PI- 
er is n IV. The e e e 2 ted it that anita). a ing pot bene 
matted the necethty of inward preventing grace to each a | : 5 bui 
in particular, and even to the beginning of faith : but they nen d Ly br 8 "Es in repreſenting and 
were heretics, in regard they aſſerted that this grace was ſuch, The forid Faſper 15 a cb Pyre . ure 7 tog 
as that the will of man might either reſiſt or obey it. V. It minen With vu col cies hh 1 Jef; * ro wally dim 
is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed his . ee are lome that haye jet 
Mood for al wen; rn Pranks but one colour, as red, or green; but theſe are the leaſt va- in f 
eee er — in general. deer 9. luable : The moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour of Th 
y 8 - 7 » 2 | 
D tits in maintaining theſe doctrines, which may pony OR q 1 Des 8 0 Nl K 7 oy ma! 
done two ways: 19. By aſſerting, that theſe propoſitions] and PRRCIous Ka * * — of 2 
are found, and orthodox. 27. In affirming, that u e JATRALIPTIC, Ireen, that part of phyſic which Ten 
Evil and heretical in the ſenſe wherein the church has condemn- Ion th Vicar; tati 
ed them; but that this ſenſe is not that of Fanſenius. — x os ary ＋ Unco? Bong 275 n ; ps of v 
Fanſeniſm has been condemned by the popes Urban VIII, It was one Prodicus, 4 difciple of ful . 3 of pap 
Innocent X, Alexander VII, and Clement XI. x ; Pt * ICHC 


rived from janua, gate; in regard this month being the firſt, | whole exterior habit is diſcoloured. See BILE. Tt 
is, as it were, the gate of the year. | He The word is derived from the French, jauniſe, yellownels, of ſte 
January was introduced into the year by Numa Pompilius jaune, yellow. | fict 
Romulus's year beginning in the month of March. Of this there are three kinds; the firſt, properly called the pa 
The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on the firſt day of Famary, | jaundice, or yellow jaundice, is owing to the yellow bile, are 
by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the Heathens, who, | which, in this caſe, is too exalted, or too abundant in the ſor 
in honour of Janus, obſerved this day with feaftings, dan-| maſs of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the glands of are 
cings, maſquerades, &c. See New-Y EARs-Day. , the liver, which prevents the gall's being duly ſeparated from Ac 
JAPAN Earth, or Catechu, a medicinal ſubſtance, of a dark| the blood: or to a ſtoppage of the porus bilarius, or the like of 
purple colour ; very auſtere upon the palate, ſeeming to melt, | means, whereby the mixture of that fluid with the aliment in th. 
like bole, in the mouth, and leaving ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh | the inteſtines is prevented. od 
taſte behind it. | The ſecond, called the Black jaundice, is owing to the ſame or 
It is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds: but to what] bile's being mingled with acids. | : lie 
kingdom or genus of bodies it belongs, is not well agreed on.. The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from a mix- ICH 
See CATECHU, ture of bile with an acid: — This is uſually called the che- by 
JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing figures| refs, or green ſickneſs; and is a diſtemper pretty common in ce 
on wood, Sc. after the ſame manner as the workmen do] young women. See CHLOROs!s. | 
who are natives of Japan, a famous iſland not far from the] In the yellw jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye, ICH 
coaſt of China. and the skin, are chiefly yellow; and beſides, troubled with 5 
The manner of japarning on wood, ordinarily practiſed among] an itching. — In the black jaundice, the natural colour 1s Ez 
us, is ſaid to be this : They take a pint of ſpirit of wine well]! loſt, by reaſon of an atrabilary humour ſpread underneath 
dephlegmated, and four ounces of gum lacca, (which laſt muſt | the skin: it firſt appears browniſh, and afterwards of a lead 
be broke from the ſticks and rubbiſh) and bruiſing it roughly | colour. K-42 A A 
in a mortar, they put it to ſteep in ſpring-water, tied up in a] The jaundice often proves a foreunner of the dropſy.— je 
bag of coarſe linnen, together with a little Caſtile ſope, for doctor of the faculty of Montpelier, calls the yellow =” b. 
the ſpace of twelve hours. This done, they rub out all the] dice, attended with periodical pains, a rheumatiſm of the _ Tt 
tincture, and add to it a little allum, and reſerve it apart;| and another of the ſame place calls it, a quartan ague of 1 al 
then add as much maſtic and white amber, diſtilled in a ma- liver. | th 
traſs, with ſpirit of wine, by a two days digeſtion, frequently] The acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, is ſaid to be an excellent re- ICE 
ſtirring it, that it do not ſtick to the glaſs; then ſtrain and | medy againſt the jaundice. . 0 
preſs it out into another veſſel. | 12 in anatomy. See the article MAx IIIA. A S 
This done, they take the wood to be japanned, and cover it | ICADES, the name of an antient feaſt, celebrated every N 
with a layer of this varniſh, till it be ſufficiently drenched by the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory of their maſter E. 
with it; then taking ſome of the colour the figures are to be] picurus. See EPpicuREAN. > at of th 1 
of, they incorporate it with ſeven times as much of the] The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day en tl 
varniſh, and apply it with a pencil, going over each part | moon, or month; which was that whereon Epicurus A a 
three _ times, cach a quarter of an hour after the other : into the world: And hence came the name cages, from e492 K 
two hours after this they poliſh it with a peſtle, or Dutch | à ſtore, of eis, twenty. 3 | "TD 
reeds. | g Fun 5 They adorned their dk on this days and bore . ti 
As to the colours uſed in this art, for a fair red they take in tate about their houſes, making ſacrifices, &c. 10 Veen t 
Spaniſh vermilion, with a fourth part of Venice laque - Black, | ICE, a brittle, tranſparent body, formed of ſome flul 1 


ICH 


Towards the poles are found vaſt piles of ice, reaching two 
or three hundred feet above the ſurface of the water, and ap- 
pearing like iſlands; about whoſe origin there are different 
opinions: ſome aſcribe them to ſnow, which falling in great 
abundance in theſe cold climates, and melting in the ſea, ac- 
cumulates gradually, till thoſe huge heaps are at length form- 
ed: But the more common opinion is, that this ice is form- 
ed from the freſh waters which flow from the neighbouring 
lands. See SNOW. 
Bartoli has written an Italian treatiſe expreſly on Ice and Coa- 
gulation. And the Acta Eruditorum furniſh us with an ac- 
count of a French author on the ſame ſubject. See CoA u- 
LATION, and Cop. 
ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, ſig- 
nifying in High Dutch, 7 ſerve. See Morro. ; 
Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ic Dien, Ie thien; 
the Saxon © 4, with a tranſverſe ſtroke 8, being the ſame 
with 2%, and ſignifying, T7 ſerve, or am a ſervant ; as the mi- 
niſters of the Saxon kings were called thiens. Sec THANE. 
ICHNOGRAPHY *®, in perſpective, the view of any thing 
cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the baſe, or 
bottom of it. See PERSPECTIVE. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek, *, veſtigium, foot- 
ſtep, and e, ſcribo, T deſcribe; as being a deſcription of 
the footſteps, or traces of a work. _ : 
Tchnography, is the fame with what is otherwiſe called the 
plan, geometrical plan, or ground-plat of any thing. See 
PLAN. | 
IcHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, is a tranſverſe ſection of a 
building, exhibiting the circumference of the whole edifice, 
and of the ſeveral rooms and apartments in the given ſtory ; 
together with the thickneſs of the walls, and partitions, the 


. dimenſions of the doors, windows, and chimneys ; the pro- 


jeQures of the columns, and piers ; with every thing viſible 
in ſuch ſection. 
The drawing or deſigning of this is properly the work of the 


maſter-archite& or ſurveyor, being indeed the moſt difficult | 


of any. See BUILDING. 

IcnnoGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan or reprefen- 
tation of the length and breadth of a fortreſs, the diſtinct parts 
of which are marked out, either on the ground itſelf, or upon 
paper. See FoRTIFIED Place. | 

ICHOGLANS®, the grand ſeignior's pages, ſerving in the ſe- 
raglio. See PacE, &c. 

The word, according to ſome authors, is compoſed of the two 
Turkiſh words, ich, or i:ch, which ſignifies within, and oglan, 
page. In which ſenſe ichoglan is a page ſerving within-fide 
the palace, or ſeraglio. Others derive it from the barbarous 
Greek, I, or ce, which was formed from the La- 
tin, incola. Theſe two etymologies give nearly the ſame ſenſe 
to ichoglan, taking incola for domus incola. 

They are the children of Chriſtians, and are bred up in an au- 

ſterity ſcarce to be conceived. Theſe the ſultan prefers to of- 

fices more or leſs conſiderable, as they appear more or leſs ca- 
pable and devoted to his ſervice ; but it is to be obſerved, they 


are incapable of offices till forty years of age, unleſs they have 


ſome particular diſpenſation from the grand ſeignior. They 

are educated with a great deal of care in the ſeraglio's of Pera, 
Adrianople, and Conſtantinople. "They are under the direction 
of a capi aga, who preſides over their exerciſes, and treats 
them with a world of ſeverity. They are divided into four 
odas, or chambers, where, according to their ſeveral talents, 
or inclinations, they are inſtructed either in the languages, re- 
ligion, or exerciſes of the body. See Opa. 

ICHOR *, properly ſignifies a thin watry humour, like ſerum; 
but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from ul- 
cers; called alſo ſanies. See SANIES. . | 

* The word is originally Greek, Tg; where it ſignifies any h- 
mour, or humidity. | 

ICHTHYOCOLLA *, popularly called ;/ng/aſs, a medicinal 
ſubſtance procured from a 74 common in the Danube; 
which has no bones but about the head. 

The word is Greek, 1y0ox0aaz, formed of iy fus, piſcis, filh, 

and xo, gluten, glue. | 

After it is cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in water to a thick 
jelly; which is ſpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
brought to us in the form we ſee itin the ſhops. 85 
It is of a very glutinous quality, and conſequently good in 


all diforders, which ariſe from too thin, and ſharp a ſtate of 


the fluids. | 
ICHTHYOPHAGI *, Fijþ-eaters, a name given to a people, 
or rather to ſeveral different people, who lived wholly on kilhes, 


See FIM. n 


* The word is Greek Iy8vopaſot, compounded of dos, piſcis, 
fiſh, and gaſur, edere, to eat. f 
The Ichthyophagi ſpoke of by Ptolemy are placed by Sanſon in 
the provinces of Nanquin and Xantong. Agatharcides calls 
all the inhabitants between Carmania and Gedrofia by the 
name {chthysphagi. | | 
From the accounts given us of the Ihthyophagi by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, Ce. it appears, indeed, that 


they had cattle, but that they made no uſe of them, except- 
ing to feed their filh withal. They made their houſes of 
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large fiſh · bones, the ribs of whales ſerving them for their 
beams, The jaws of theſe animals ſerved them for doors, 
and the mortars wherein they pounded their fiſh, and baked 
it at the ſun, were nothing elſe but their vertebræ. 

ICONOCLASTES*, or IconocrasTaz, breakers of images; 
a name which the church of Rome gives to all who reject the 
uſe of images in religious matters. See IMAGE. 


* The word is Greek, Eizovrozancng; formed from eine, image 
and xA g, rumpere, to break. a 


In which ſenſe, not only the reformed, but ſome of the 
eaſtern churches are called Iconaclaſtes, and eſteemed by them 
heretics, as oppoſing the worſhip of the images of God and 
the ſaints, and breaking their figures and repreſentations in 
churches. See LATRIA, Woks HI, Cc. | 

ICONOGRAPHIA , the deſcription of images, or ancient ſta- 
tues of marble, and copper; alſo of buſts and ſemibuſts, pe- 
nates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, and ancient pieces of 
miniature. See ANTIQUE, STATUE, So. | 

* The word is Greek, E1zovoſeaqiz, derived from err, imago, 
and qe, ſcribe, I deſcribe, 

ICONOLATRA *, or IconoLAaTER, one who worſhips ima- 
ges; a name which the Iconoclaſtes give to thoſe of the Ro- 
miſh communion, on account of their adoring images, and of 
rendering to them the worſhip only due to God. 

The word comes from the Greek, g:#@r, and Aa) e, colo, 1 
worſhip. See Iu AGE, InoLaTtry, Oc. 

ICONOLOGIA *, the interpretation of ancient images, monu- 
ments, and emblems. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, sue, and asſw, I ſpeak. 

ICOSAHEDRON, a regular body, or ſolid, terminated by 

twenty equilateral and equal triangles. See Bon, and So- 

LID. 

The icgſabedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty tri- 

angular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of a 

ſphere, imagined to circumſcribe it; and therefore have their 

heighths and baſes equal: wherefore the ſolidity of one of thoſe 
pyramids, multiplied by 20, the number of baſes, gives the ſo- 

lid content of the zcoſahedran.s 

ICTERICF, a term in phyſic, applied to ſuch perſons as have 
the jaundice, which the Latins call icterus, aurigo, or morbus 
regius. See JAUNDICE, | | 


*The word is derived from the Greek e, which ſignifies 


the ſame, and which ſome derive further from Ji, a kind of 
weaſel with yellow eyes. 


eric medicines are thoſe preſcribed in caſes of the jaundice. 
IDEA“, Ie, the image, or reſemblance of a thing, which, 
though not ſeen, is conceived by the mind. See IMAGE. 
The word is Greek; Cicero renders it in Latin by exemplar, 
and exemp/um; and Plato himſelf in ſome places, by Tuco #!ſ- 
ua. See EXEMPLAR —Cicero in his Topics, allo expreſſes it 
by forma, and ſpecies. See Form, and SprciEs. 
* has only mo the idea of a perfect commonwealth : Plato 
ideam tantum a avit, ſeu depinxit perfecti ſtatus reipublice. 
- Cic. See NoT1oNn. neon mT. 
IDEA, in pſychology, denotes the immediate object of the mind 
about which we are employed, when we perceive or think of 
any thing. See THINKIN G and NoT1ov. 
Thus, when we look at the ſun, we do not ſee that luminary 
itſelf, but its image or appearance conveyed to the ſoul by the 
organ of fight ; and this image we call idea. 
The origin of ideas has been a long time diſputed among philo- 
ſophers. The Peripatetics maintain, that external objects 
emit ſpecies which reſemble them all around ; and that theſe 
ſpecies ſtriking on. our ſenſes, are by them tranſmitted to the 
underſtanding ; that being material and ſenſible, they are ren- 
dered intelligible by the active intellect, and are at length re- 
ceived by the paſſive. See SpRCIES, Viston, Cc. 
Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves the 


powers of producing idcas of things we would think upon; 


and that they are excited to produce them by the impreſſions 
which objects make on the body; though theſe impreflions are 
not images in any reſpect like the objects that occaſioned them. 
And in this, ſay they, it is, that man is made after the image 
of God, and that he partakes of his power; for as God made 
all things out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing when 
he pleaſes, ſo man can create as many ideas as he pleaſes, and 
annihilate them when he has done. 8 
Others maintain, that the mind has no occaſion for any thing 
beſides itſelf to perceive objects; and that by conſidering itſelf 
and its own perfections, it is able to diſcover all things that 
are without.— Others, with Deſcartes, hold, that our ideas 
were created and born along with'us. : 3 
Malebranche and his followers aſſert, that God has in himſelf 


the ideas of all the beings he has created; that thus he ſees 


all things, in conſidering his own perfections to which the 
correſpond; and that as he is intimately united to our 
by his preſence, our mind ſees and perceives things in him 


which repreſent created beings ; and that it is thus we come 


by all our ideas. He adds, that though we ſee all ſenſible 
and material things in God, yet that we have not our ſenſa- 
tions in him. When we perceive any ſenſible object, in our 
rception is included both a ſenſation and a pure idea. 

| he ſenſation is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God 
| | who 
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who cauſes it in us: but for the idea joined with the ſenfati- | 
on, it is in God, and it is in him that we ſee it. 

The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas. — The firſt 
innate; ſuch is that we have of God, as of a being inhnitely 
perfect, — The ſecond adventitious; which the mind receives 
in proportion as bodily objects preſent themſelves to our ſenſes: 
Such is the idea of body, ſound, figure, light, Sc. — The 
third, according to theſe philoſophers, are factitious; which 
are thoſe which the mind forms, by uniting and aſſembling 
the ideas which it already had: and theſe are called complex. 
But Mr. Locke ſeems to have put this matter out of diſpute 
having made it appear that all our ideas are owing to our 
ſenſes; and that all innate, created, and factitious ideas, are 
mere chimera's. See INNATE. 

Our mind, he ſhews, has not abſolutely any ideas beſides 
thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe which it forms 
by its own operations, on thoſe others which the ſenſes fur- 
niſh, So that a man deſtitute of one of his ſenſes, would 
never have any idea belonging to that ſenſe; and ſuppoſing 
him deſtitute of all the ſenſes, he would never have any idea 
at all; external objects having no other way of producing 
ideas in him, but by means of ſenſation, He would have no 
idea, not even of reflexion ; becauſe in wanting all ſenſation, 
he wants that which ſhould excite in him the operations of 
his mind, which are the objects of his reflexion. 

It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general 
truth, or firſt principle inherent in the ſoul, and created 
with it; no immediate object of the mind before it had per- 
ceived external objects by means of the ſenſes, and reflected 
on that perception. Thoſe ideas only ſeem to be innate, 
becauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we come to the 
uſe of reaſon ; but are, in effet, what we formed from the 
ideas wherewith the mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes, 
Thus, when the mind is employed about ſenſible objects, it 
comes by the ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, c. 
which we call ſenſation; and when employed about its own 
operations, perceiving and reflecting on them as employed 
about the ideas before got by ſenſation, we get the ideas of 
perception, thinking, doubting, willing, &c. which we call 
imbard ſenſation or reflexiom : and theſe two, viz. external 
material things as the objects of ſenſation, and the operations 
of our own minds as the objects of reflexion, are the only 
originals, whence all our ideas have their riie. When we 
have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral modes and combina- 
tions, we ſhall find they contain our whole ſtock of ideas; 
inſomuch, that the underſtanding does not ſeem to have the 
leaſt glimmering of any ideas that it did not receive from one 
of thoſe ſources. See SENSATION, and REFLEXION. 

And thus far the mind appears merely paſſive, as not having 
it in its power to chuſe whether it will have theſe firſt be- 
ginnings or materials of Knowledge, or not. For the objects 
of ſenſe will obtrude their ideas upon the mind, and the ope- 
rations of the mind will not let us be without ſome (how- 
ever obſcure) notion of them. See KNOW LEDGE. 

Ideas are divided into ample and complex. | 

Simple IDE as, include all thoſe which come into the mind 
by ſenfation; and though the qualities of bodies that 
affect our ſenſes are in the things themſelves ſo mixed 
and united, that there is no ſeparation between them; 
yet the ideas they produce in the mind are fimple and un- 
mixed. Again, ſome of theſe ideas we acquire purely by 
means of one ſenſe; as the zdeas of colours only by the eye, 
of ſounds by the ear, of heat by the touch, &c. Other 
ideas we gain by ſeveral ſenſes ;. as of ſpace, extenſion, figure, 
reſt, motion, St. for theſe have their effect both on the 


tight and the touch. There are other ſimple ideas, again, | 


formed in the mind both by ſenſation and reflexion jointly ; 
as thoſe of pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſ- 


ſion, &c. And of ſome of theſe kinds of ideas are all, or 


at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which 
the mind hath, and out of which is made all its other 
knowledge. 5 | 
The better to comprehend the nature of ſimple ideas, it 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh between them as they are 
ideas or perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifica- 
tions of the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, that we 


may not think, as is uſually done, that they are exactly the 


images and reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the object: 
for moſt of thoſe of ſenſation are in the mind no more the 
likeneſs of any thing exiſting without us, than the names that 
ſtand for them are the likeneſs of the ideas. See Bop. 

But here the qualities of bodies which produce thoſe ideas in 
our minds are to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary. 
Primary qualities are ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the 
body, in what ſtate ſoever it be; and ſuch as our ſenſes con- 
ſtantly find in every particle of matter; which are ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, mobility, and the like. Secondary quali- 
ties are ſuch as are, in reality, nothing in the objects them- 
ſelves, but only powers to. produce various ſenſations in us b 
means of their primary qualities; that is, by the figure, bulk, 
texture, &c. of their particles, as colour, ſounds, taſte, Ec, 


Sce QUALITY. 
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Now the ideas of primary qualities are in ſome ſe 
blances of them, and their patterns do really exiſt in th 
dies themſelves; but the ideas produced in us by tho, - 
condary qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all T.. * 
is 3 like our ideas exiſting in the bodies them( 
that occaſion them. They are in the bodies we denomi wa 
from them, only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations e 
and what is ſweet, warm, blue, &c. in the idea, is no oth 
than the bulk, figure and motion of the particles of the by. 
dies themſelves that we call ſo. See Boby, and Exc». 
ENCE, = 
The mind has ſeveral faculties of managin 
ideas, which are worthy of notice; as, 128 * 72 
cerning juſtly, and diſtinguiſhing rightly, 
another; in which conſiſts the accuracy o 
JuDGmENT. 
29, That of comparing them one with another in ref ct 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other Circumſtance 
of relation, or dependance one on another, See Comra- 
| RISON, 
3. That of compounding or putting together the ſimple; 
received by ſenſation and a. 3% order to ary 
plex ones. See ComPosTION. | 
* Children, by repeated ſenſations, having got ſome 1470. 
xed in their memories, by degrees learn the uſe of ſions : 
and when they can ſpeak articulately, they make uſe of words 
to ſignify their ideas to others. See Wok p, and Lax ACE 
Hence, the uſe of words being to ſtand as outward marks of 
our internal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from parti- 
cular things; if every particular idea that we take in, ſhould 
have a particular name affixed to it, names would grow end- 
leſs. — To prevent this inconvenience, the mind has ano- 
ther faculty, whereby it can make the particular ideas re- 
ceived from ſuch objects, become general; which is done, 
by conſidering them as they are in the mind ſuch appearances, 
ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and circumſtances of ex- 
iſtence, as time, place, and other concomitant ideas : And 
this is called ab/?rattion ; whereby ideas, taken from particu- 
lar things, become general repreſentatives of all that kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exiſts 
conformable to ſuch abſtra& ideas. Thus, the ſame colour 
being obſerved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which we obſerved 
2 in paper or milk, we conſidering that appearance a- 
one, make it a repreſentative of all the ſame kind, and give 
it the name of whiteneſs; by which ſound we always fignify 
the ſame quality, whereſoever to be met with or imagined, 
See GENERAL Term, and ABSTRACTION. 
From the powers of combining, comparing, and ſeparating, 
or abſtracting ſimple ideas, acquired by ſenſation and reflexi- 
on, all our complex ideas are formed ; and, as before, in the 
perception of ideas, the underſtanding was paſlive, ſo here 
it is active, exerting the power it hath in the ſeveral acts and 
Ow above mentioned, in order to frame compound 
ideas. | | 
Complex IDE As, though their number be infinite, and variety 
endleſs, yet may they all be reduced to theſe three heads, viz. 
modes, ſubſtances, and relations, — Modes are ſuch complex 
ideas, as however compounded, are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as dependencies on, or aftecti- 
ons of ſubſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. | ; 
Theſe are of two kinds: 19. Such as are only variations, or 
different combinations of the ſame ſimple idea, without the 
mixture of any other, as a dozen, a ſcore, Qc. which may 
be called ſimple modes. 29. There are others compounded of 
ſimple ideas of ſeveral ſorts put together, to make one com- 
plex one, as beauty, theft, &c. See Mops. 
Subſtances have their ideas from ſuch combinations of ſimple 
ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin& particular things ſub- 
liſting by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea 
of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief, dee 
SUBSTANCE, | | 
Relations are a kind of complex ideas, ariſing from the ot 
ſideration or compariſon of one idea with another. Of 8 1 
ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of the fame nn 
ple idea in ſeveral ſubjects, and theſe may be called ir- 
portional relations; ſuch as equal, more, bigger, lerer. A 
Another occaſion of comparing things together, is o 15 
the circumſtances of their origin and beginning; which, + | 
being afterwards to be. altered, make the relations m_ — 
thereon, as laſting as the ſubjects to which they belong. * 
it is with natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, : 


nſe reſem. 


between one and 
f judgment. See 


Se. Thus alſo it is with relations by inſtitution, a8 Princes 


and people; general and army, &c. As to moral relations, 


they are the conformity or diſagreement of mens ; 

tions to laws and rules, whether human or divine. See Ri 

' LATION. | | * 

Further, ideas may be divided into clear or diſtinct, and ob- 

ſcure, or confuſed. 8 | 05. 
Simple IDE As are clear, when they continue ſuch * 2M 

jets repreſent them to us when our organs of ſen! hem 

in a good tone and order; when our memories retain — 


free ac- 


hat of diſ. 
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and can produce and preſent them to the mind whenever it 
has occaſion to conſider them; and when, with this, the 
mind ſees that theſe ſimple ideas are ſeverally different one 
ſrom another.—The contrary to which is what we call ob- 
ſcurity and confufion of ideas. See NoTion, Oßscukir x, 
&c 


Again, ideas, with reſpe to the objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under 
a threefold diſtin&ion ; being, either real or fantaſtical ; true 
WA adequate or inadequate. 

al IDEAs, are meant ſuch as have a foundation in na- 
ture, ſuch as have a conformity with the real being or ex- 
iſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 


Fantaſtical IDE as, are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, nor 


any conformity with that being to which they are referred as 
their archetypes. 

All our ſimple ideas are real; not that they are images or 
repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the cer- 
tain effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. "They are real ideas 
in us, in regard, by them we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are 
really in the bodies themſelves ; their reality lies in the ſteady 
correſpondence they have with the diſtin conſtitutions of 
real beings, but whether with thoſe conſtitutions as cauſes or 
patterns, it matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantly produ- 
ced by them. 

As to complex ideas in regard they are arbitrary combina- 


tions of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one ge- 


neral name, in forming whereof the mind uſes its own liber- 
ty, ſome are found real, and ſome imaginary. 19. Mixed 
modes and relations having no other reality than what they 


have in the minds of men, are real; nothing more being re- 


quired to their reality, but a poſſibility of exiſting conforma- 
ble to them. Theſe ideas being themſelves archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, 
unleſs any one jumbles inconſiſtent ideas in them: Indeed, 
thoſe that have names aſſigned to them, ought to have a 
conformity to the ordinary ſignification of thoſe names, to 
prevent their appearing fantaſtical. 29. Our complex ideas 
of ſu ces being made in reference to tags exiſting with- 
out us, whole repreſentations they are thought, are no fur- 


ther real, than as they are combinations of ſimple ideas really 


united and co-exiſting in things without us. Thoſe are fan- 
taſtical, that are made up of ſeveral ideas that never were 


found united; as centaur, &c. 


s to True and Falſe IDEAs, it may be obſerved, that truth] 


and falſhood in propriety of ſpeech belong only to propoſi- 
tions; and when ideas are termed true or falſe, there is ſome 
tacit propoſition, which is the foundation of that denomina- 
tion. Our ideas being nothing elſe but appearances or per- 
ceptions in the mind, can no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, 
than ſingle names of things can be faid to be fo; for truth 
and falſhood lying always in ſome affirmation or negation, 
our ideas are not capable of them, till the mind paſſes ſome 
judgment of them. In a metaphyſical ſenſe they may be ſaid 
to be true, 7, e. to be really ſuch as they exiſt; though in 
things called true, even in that ſenſe, there ſeems to be a ſe- 
cret reference to our ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of 
that truth; which amounts to a mental propoſition. When 
the mind refers its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they 
are then capable of being true or falſe ; becauſe, in ſuch a re- 


' ference, the mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their confor- 


mity to that thing; which ſuppoſition, as it is true or falſe, 
ſo the ideas themſelves come to be denominated, See TRUTH, 
and FALSHOOD. 3 Weit ite 
Real ideas are divided into adequate, and inadequate. 


chetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and 
which it makes them ſtand for. | 


Inadeguate IDE As, are ſuch as do but partially or incompleatly 


repreſent thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. See 
ADEQUATE, and ASSOCIATION. ' 14 


IDENTITATE Neminis, a writ which lies for him who upon 


a capias or exigent is arreſted, and committed to priſon for a- 


nother man of the ſame name. 


IDENTITY, Sameneſi; that by which a thing is itſelf, and 


not any thing elſe.— In which ſenſe, identity differs from ſimi- 


litude as well as diverſity. See SIMILITUDE, and DIVERSITY. 
Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind 
has of comparing the being of things; whereby, conſi- 
dering any thing as exiſting at any certain time and place, 
and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any other time, &c. 
we accordingly pronounce it the ſame, or different. 

When we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, we 


are ſure it is that very thing, and can be no other, how like 


ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: In regard we conceive 
it impoſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt to- 


gether in the ſame place, we conclude, that whatever exiſts 


any where at the ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, | 


and is there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whe- 

ther any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſome 

thing that exiſted at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place; which, it 
Vor. I. Ne. LXXXI. | 


Adequate IDR As, are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe ar- 


| 


was certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with itſelf, and no 
other. 1 | 22 

We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances : of God ; of finite 
intelligences; and of bodies. God being eternal, unalterable, 
and every where, concerning his identify there can be no 
doubt. Finite ſpirits having had their determinate place and 
time of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time and place 
will always determine to each its indentity as long as it exiſts. 
—And the ſame will hold of every particle of matter to 
which no addition or ſubſtraction is made; Theſe three ex- 
clude not one another out of the ſame place, yet each ex- 
clude thoſe of the ſame kind, out of the ſame place. The 
identity and diverſity of modes and relations are determined 
after the ſame manner that ſubſtances are; only the actions of 
finite beings, as motion and thought, conſiſting in ſucceſſion, 
cannot exiſt in different times and places as permanent be- 
ings: for no motion or thought conſidered as at different 
times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having a different 
beginning of exiſtence. From whence it is plain, that e- 
ence itſelf is the principium individuationis, which determines 
a being to a partici r time and place incommunicable to two 
beings of the ſame kind. See Ex1sTENCE. | | 
Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that conſidered in any inſtant, it is the 
ſame with itſelf, and will be fo, as long as its exiſtence con- 
tinues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, or any 
number of particles, whilſt they continue together. The 
maſs will be the ſame, however jumbled ; but it one atom be 
taken away, it is not the ſame maſs. 

But in vegetables, the identity depends not on the ſame maſs; 
and is not applied to the fame thing. The reaſon of this, is 
the difference between an inanimate body, and a maſs of mat- 
ter; this latter being only the coheſion of particles any how 


united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition or organization of parts, 


as it is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to con- 
tinue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an oak, for 
inſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. That, there- 
fore, which hath ſuch an organization of parts, partaking of 
one common life, continues to be the ſame plant, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of matter vitally united 
to the living plant. —The caſe is not ſo much different in 
brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes an ani- 
mal, and continues it the ſame. The identity of the ſame 
man likewiſe conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued 
life, in ſucceeding particles of matter vitally united to the 
ſame organized body, 


To underſtand identity aright, we muſt conſider what idea 


the word ſtands for; it being one thing to be the ſame ſub- 
ſtance ; another, the ſame man ; and 5 third, the ſame per- 
ſon. An animal is a living organized body; and the ſame 
animal is the ſame continued liſe communicated to different 
particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united 
to that organized living body; and our notion of man is but 
of a 1 ſort of animal. Perſon ſtands for an intelli- 
gent being, that reaſons and reflects, and can conſider itſelf 
the ſame thing in different times and places; which it doth 


| by: that conſciouſneſs, that is inſeparable from thinking. By 


every one is to himſelf, what he calls /z/f, without con- 
fidering whether that ſelf be continued in the fame or diverſe 
ſubſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs 
of a rational being; and fo far as this conſciouſneſs extends 
backward to any paſt action, or thought, ſo far reaches the 
identity of that perſon. It is the ſelf-fame now, it was then j 
and it is by the fame ſelf, with this preſent one, that now 
reflects on it, that that action was done. Self is that conſci- 
ous thinking thing, whatever ſubſtance it matters not, which 
is conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or mi- 
ſery; and ſo is concerned for itſelf as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs extends. That with which the conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent thinking thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, 
and is one ſelf with it; and fo attributes to itſelf, and owns all 
the actions of that thing as its own, as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs reaches. See PERSON. 5 
This perſonal identity is the object of reward and puniſh- 
ment, being that by which every 'one is concerned for him- 
ſelf. If the conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger, 
when that was cut off, it would be the fame ſelf, that was 
juſt before concerned for the whole body.—If the fame So- 
crates, waking, and ſleeping, did not partake of the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, he would not be the ſame perſon : Socrates 


waking could not be in juſtice accountable for what Socrates 


ſleeping did; no more than one twin, for what his brother 
twin did, becauſe their outſides were fo like, that they could 
not be diſtinguiſhed. | | 

But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of my 
life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I ſhall 
never be conſcious of them again ; am I not again the ſame 


_ perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have forgot them? I 


anſwer, we muft here take notice what the word I is applied 
to, which in this caſe is the man only: And the ſame man 
being preſumed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here ſup- 
poſed to ſtand alſo for the Nee. perſon, But if it be poſlible 
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fort the ſame man to have a diſtin incommunicable conſei- | 
ouſneſs at different times, it is paſt doubt the fame man would 
at diſferent times make different perſons. — Which we fee is 


the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their 
opinions; human laws not puniſhing the madman for the ſo- 


ber man's actions, nor the ſober man for what the madman | 


did ; thereby making them two perſons. | 

Thus we fay in Engliſh, ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is 
beſides himſelf; in which phraſes it is inſinuated, that ſelf is 
changed, and the ſelf-fame perſon is no longer in that man. 
But is not a man, drunk or ſober, the ſame perſon? Why 
elſe is he puniſhed for the fame fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afterwards conſcious of it ? Juſt as much 
the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and does other things 
in his ſleep, is the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any 
miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh with a juſtice 


ſuitable to their way of knowledge; becauſe, in theſe caſes, | 


they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly, what is real, and what is 
| Minterfeit ; and fo the ignorance in drunkenneſs or fleep is 
not admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be annexed 
to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the 
drunkard is not conſcious perhaps of what he did; yet hu- 
man judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved 
againſt him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for 
him. But in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall 
be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall 
receive his doom, his own conſcience accuſing, or elſe ex- 
cuſing him. See CONSCIENCE. | 

To conclude this article, whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, 
it muſt, during its exiſtence, be the ſame: whatever com- 
poſition of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the union of 


thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the fame. Whatſo- 


ever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is the ſame; 
and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and different 
modes, the fame rule holds. Whence it appears, that the 
difficulty or obſcurity that has been about this matter, ra- 
ther ariſes from names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in 
the things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecific idea, 


to which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to,, 


the diſtinction of any thing into the ſame and diverſe, will 
eaſily be conceived, See DrsTINCTION. 5 
IDEOT. See the article IDror. 20 
IDES *, Ipus, in the Roman calendar, a denomination given 
to eight days in each month; commencing, in the months 
of March, May, July and October, on the 15th day; and 
in the other months on the 13th day: 'and reckoned back- 
ward, fo as in the four months above ſpecified to terminate 


on the 8th day, and in the reſt on the.6th. See CALENDAR, |. 


The origin of the word is conteſted : Some will have it form- 
ed from e, to ſee ; by reaſon the full moon was commonly 
ſeen on the day of the ider; others from t, ſpecies, figure, 
on account of the image of the full moon then viſible : Others 

from idulium, or ovis idulis, a name given by the Hetruri- 
ans to a victim offered on that day to Jupiter: Others from 
the Hetrurian word iduo, i. e. dividoz by reaſon the ides di- 
vided the moon into two nearly equal parts. 7 


The ides came between the calends and the nones. See Ca- 


LENDs, and NoNEs. | | 12 
The 15th day, in March, May, July and October, and 
the 13th in the other months, was called the ides of thoſe 
months; idus Martii, Maii, &c. The fourteenth day of 
the ſame four months, and the 12th of the other eight, was 
pridie idus, or the eve of the ides of March, Sc. 'The 
13th day in the four months, and the 11th in the eight, was 
called the third of the ides of ſuch months, 3 ids Mar- 
ti, &c. So, the 12th day in the four, and the roth in 
the eight months, were the 4th of the ide, 4 idus Marty, 
&c. And thus of the reſt, to the 8th and 6th days, which 
made the $th of the ides, 8 idus Martii, ccc. 

This way of accounting is {till in uſe in the Roman chan- 
cery, and in the calendar of the breviary, — The. :des. of 
May were conſecrated to Mercury: the ides of March were 
ever eſteemed unhappy, after Cæſar's murder on that 17 


TILE 


their offices on the ides of May, afterwards on thoſe of March. 


IDIOM *, Iptoma, is ſometimes uſed for dialect; or the 
language of ſome particular province; differing, in ſome re- 


ſpects, from the language of the nation in general, whence it 
is derived, See LANGUAGE, and DIALECT. 


G-, proper, own. See IntoTism. 


id) | 
IDIOPATHY “, a diſeaſe, or indiſpoſition peculiar to Tome | 
member, or part of the body; not cauſed by any other diſ- | 
eaſe, or preceding affection; nor having any dependance on | 


the reſt of the body. See Di1sEasE. 
* The word is Greek, 1Jort9un ; derived from 10 ,, proper, 
particular, and mmzSvs, paſſion, affection. Thos 


In which-ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to-/jmpathy, bi een | 


IDO 


the indiſpoſition takes its riſe: from ſome prior di ; 
other part'of => body. Sce SYMPTOM. : tt deer in ſome 
Thus a cataract in the eye is an idiopathy: an en 3 
ther idiopathic, or eee Apen n oh 
purely through ſome fault in the brain; ſympathic —_— 
is preceded by ſome other diſorder. Sce STM PAT HII 

IDIOSYNCRASY “, in phyſic, a temperament” peculiar + 
ſome body, in conſequence whereof, whether in ſickneſs or to 
health, it has a more than ordinary averſion, or inclination As 
certain things, or is more affected with them, than oth to 
uſually are, See "TEMPERAMENT. a 


with, and xpacs, crafts, mixture, temperament. 

IDIOT *, or IpzoT, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or fool from his birth. See Fool. 25 

* The word is originally Greek, Idens, which primaril i 
ports a private perſon, or one who leads a private life with. 
dodut any ſhare or concern iti the government of affair. : 
A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a yard of 
cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days of the week 
Sc. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. ; 
Ipior, Idiota, is alſo uſed by antient writers for a perſon ig 
. norant, or unlearned ; anſwering to illiteratus, or PRO 
In this ſenſe, Victor tells us, in his Chronicon, that in th. 
conſulſhip of Meſſala, the holy goſpels, by command of the 

_ emperor Anaſtaſius, were corrected and amended, as hayin 
been written by idiot evangeliſts: Tanguam ab idiotis "tg 

| 16015 compoſita. | 

IDIOTA inquirendo vel examinands, a writ iflued out to the 
| ſheriff of a county, where the king has notice that there i; 
an idiot naturally born, ſo weak of underſtanding, that he 
cannot, govern, or manage his inheritance ; directing him to 
call before him the party ſuſpected, and examine him, and 
enquire by a jury of twelve men whether he be an idiot, For 


and fubſtance of ſuch as are naturally defective in their own 
diſcretion. OY | | 
IDIOTISM *, in grammar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to a language, and which cannot be rendered 
word for word into any other. See LanGUaGE, PR ASE, &c. 
* 'The word is derived from the Greek 20, proper, peculiar. 
Taidtifm is defined, by ſome authors, an inflexion of ſome 
verb, or a particular conſtruction of ſome phraſe or particle 
that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary rule of the 
Hnguage of the nation, but Which is in uſe in ſome particu- 
Seeg! aachen, baue vildten of the igt 
eral authors have 'wi of the idiotiſms in the Greek 
and Latin languages; that is, of the e turns in choſe 
tongues which vary the moſt from each other, and from the 
; more — — among the modern tongues: but the examples 
of thoſe idiotiſm being borrowed from the beſt authors, idic- 
Dl. in this ſenſe, cannot properly be called an irregularity. 
IDOL *, a ſtatue or image of ſome falſe god, to whom 
divine honours are paid, altars and temples ereited, and facri- 
| "tices offered. See Imact, Srarug, Gop, and Ipora- 
tins + OR | | | n 
Tue word comes from the Greek e/fuawy, which ſignifies 
the fame; of eO, imago, image, figure 
| ATR, the worſhip and adoration of falſe gods ; 
or the giving thoſe honours to creatures, or the works of 
man's hand, which are only due to God. See Gon, Apo- 
. word comes from the Greek, Y , which ſignifies 
the ſame ; compaſed of Or, imago, image, and Aare, 
17 fervires od ans ung ry "iN to Nerd | A 
Several have written of the origin, and cauſes of idolitry ; 
amongſt the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn,- and "Tenniſon ; 
but it is ſtill a doubt who was the firſt author of it. It is 
generally allowed, however, that it had nat its beginning till 
after the deluge, and many are of opinion that Belus, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Nimrod, was the firſt man 
that was deified. See Aror ROS, rr. 
But whether they had nat paid divine honours to the heayenly 
bodies before that time, cannot be determined; our acquaint- 
ance with thoſe remote times being extremely flender. See 
ASTRONOMY, STAR, C. 3 
All that can be ſaid with certainty, is, That: 426 years' af- 
ter the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of 
Chaldza, and Abraham: paſſed over Meſopotamia, Canaan, 
the kingdom of the Philiſtines, and/ Egypt, it does not ap- 
perr thut iahlatry had then got any - footing in any of thoſe 
cduntries; though ſome: pretend that Abraham himſelf was 
an idolater. Ne 5 _—_ 
| The firſt mention we find made of it, is in Gen, xxx). 19. 


_— — 


for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim 
n be diſputed, yet it is pretty evident they were idols, 
Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls them ſtrange gods, 
and looks on them as abominations. 'See''T FERAPHIM:- 


have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God bad left the 


| the firſt idolater, and 1 that he worſhipped to 
| 


* The word is derived from the Greek, 1% &, proper, g., 


the king, by his prerogative, has the government of the lands 


* The word comes from the Greek, ichen, propriety ; ..of where' Rachel is ſaid to have taken the idols of her father; n 


Cluverius, Cerm. Antig. Lib. I. maintains Cain to have been 


government of the lower world; but ihis is mere conjecare. - 


The principal cauſes that have been aſſigned for idolatry, are, 
the indelible idea which every man has of a God, and the 
| evidence which he gives of it to himſelf: an inviolable at- 
tachment to the ſenſes, and an habit of judging and deciding 
by them, and them only: the pride and vanity of the human 
mind, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple truth, but mingles 
and adulterates it with fables: the ignorance of antiquity, or 
of the firſt times, and the firſt men, whereof we have but 
a very dark and confuſed knowledge by tradition, they hav- 
ing left no written monuments or books : the ignorance and 
change of languages: the ſtyle of the oriental writings, which 
is figurative and poetical, and perſonifies every thing: the 


ſuperſtition, ſcruples, and fears, inſpired by religion: the flat- | 


tery of writers: the falſe relations of travellers: the fiQtions 
of poets: the imaginations of painters and ſculptors: a ſmat- 
tering of phyſics, that is, a flight acquaintance with natural 


bodies, and appearances, and their cauſes: the eſtabliſhment | 


of colonies, and the invention of arts, miſtaken by barbarous 
people: the artifices of prieſts: the pride of certain men, 
who have affected to paſs for gods: the love and gratitude 
bore by the people to certain of their great men and bene- 
factors: and the ſcriptures themſelves ill underſtood. 


IDYLLION *, in poetry, a little gay poem, containing the | 
deſcription, or narration of ſome agreeable adventures. See | 


EcLOGUE. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, e:Svaaty, a diminutive 
of eO, figure, repreſentation ; in regard this poetry confiſts 
in a lively natural image, or repreſentation of things. 

Theocritus is the oldeſt author who has written idyllions. The 


Italians imitate him, and have brought the iqhllion into modern 


\ uſe. See PASTORAL. 


The iqhllians of Theocritus have a world of delicacy ; - they | 


appear with a. clowniſh, ruftic kind of ſimplicity, but are 
full of the moſt exquiſite beauties ; they ſeem drawn from the 
breaſt of nature herſelf, and to have been dictated by the 
graces. | ee 

The tayllion is a kind of 
deſcribes; whereas the epic poem relates them, and the dra- 


matic acts them. The modern writers of idyllions do not keep | 


up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by Theocritus; the 


— of our days would not bear an amorous fiction, reſem- 


ling the clumſy gallantries of our peaſants.— Boileau obſerves, 
that the ſhorteſt iayllions are uſually the beſt. 
JEALOUSY, Water of: See the article WAT ERS. 
JEAT. See the article IE r. | 
TECTIGATION, in hyſic, ' 2 trembling, palpitation, or 
diſorderly and convulſive motion, of the whole body, one 


ſide, or only of the heart, and pulſe of a fick perſon: which | 


ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of the nerves, is at- 
tacked, and threatned with convulſions. 
JECUR. See the article Lives. | 19 
 Tecur Uterinum.—The placenta is by ſome thus called, from the 


ſuppoſed ſimilitude of its office with that of the liver. See 


PLACENTA. | 
JEER Cap/tan. See the article Cars r Ax. 850 
IJIEHAGH, in the eaſtern chronology. See Geacn: - 
JETUNE $S:yle. See the article STYLE; | 


TJEJUNUM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; thus called from | 


the Latin jejunus, hungry ; becauſe always found empty. See | 


INTESTINES. | 
JENNET, in horſemanſhip. See the article Gene. © 


JEOFAILE, or JEOFAYLE, a compound of three French 
words, je ay faille, J have failed; uſed in a legal ſenſe, when 
the parties to any ſuit have, in pleading, proceeded ſo far, 


that they have joined iſſue, which ſhall be tried, or is tried 
by a jury, and this pleading or ile is badly joined, fo that i 
will be error if they proceed. See Iss x. 2 

In this caſe, one of the parties might, by their counſel, ſhew it 


to the court, as well after verdi& given, as before the jury | | 


was charged, by ſaying, This inqueſt you ought not to take: 
or, To judgment you ought not to go. See KG: . 


But this occaſioning great delays in ſuits; for the redreſs| | 


thereof ſeveral ſtatutes were made, viz, 32 H. III. c. 30. 
by which it was enacted, That if the jury have once paſ- 
* ſed upon the iſſue, though afterwards there be found a jeo- 
* faile in the pleading, yet ſhall judgment be given accord- 
© ing to the verdiCt of the jury.” ' Other ftatutes have alſo 


been made relating to the ſame thing, in the time of king| | 


James I. and queen Elizabeth, and yet the fault not mended. 
JERONYMITES, or HIER MIT Es, a denomination given 
to divers orders, or congregations of religious; otherwiſe call- 
ed Hermits of S. Ferom. See HERMIr. . 
The firſt, called Hermits of S. Ferom of Spain, owe their ori- 
gin to the third order of S. Francis, whereof the firſt Ferony- 
mites were members,(Gr the eleventh confirmed this 
order, under the name of S. Ferom, whom they had choſen 
for their patron and their model, and gave them the conſti- 
tutions of the convent of S. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the 
rule of S. Auguſtin; and for habit, a white tunic, with a 
ſcapulary, a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural 
colour, without dying, and of mean price. , _ | 


The Teronymites are in poſſeſſion of the convent of 8. Lau- 


„ Which paints the objects it | 


JES 


rence, in the Eſcurial, where the kings of Spain are buried. 
In Spain is likewiſe an order of nuns of $, Jerom, founded 
by a lady towards the cloſe of the 15th century. Sixtus put 
them under the juriſdiction of the Feronymites, and gave them 
the conſtitutions of the monaſtery of S. Martha of Cordouz, 
which were afterwards changed by Leo X. for thoſe of the or- 
der of 8. Jerom. 

Hermits of -8. Ferom, of the Obſervance, or of Lombardy, were 
founded by Lupus d'Olmedo in 1424, in the mountains of 
Cazalla, in the dioceſe of Sevil. 

The third order of Feronymites was founded by Peter Gamba- 

corti about the year 1377; but the vows they made were 

only ſimple till 1568, when Pius V. appointed them to be 
| ſolemn. They have houſes in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria. 

The fourth congregation of Feronymites, are the Hermits, of &. 

Ferom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360, when Charles de Monte- 

graneli, of the family of 'the count of that name, retiring; 

into ſolitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona, It was approved 
by Innocent VII. under the rule and conſtitutions of S. Je- 
rom. But Eugenius, in 1441, changed it for that of S. Au- 
guſtin.— As the founder was of the third order of S. Francis. 
they preſerved that habit; but, in 1460, Pius permitting 
ſuch as pleaſed to change it, occaſioned a diviſion among 
them. This order was finally ſuppreſſed by Clement XI. in 

1668. 

JESILBASCH, Green- bead, a name of reproach, which the 
Perſians give to the Turks, becauſe their emirs wear a green 
turban. See TUR BA VL. | 

JESSANT “, in heraldry, is applied to a flower-de- luce, or 

the like figure, ſeeming to ſpring, or ſhoot out of ſome other 

RD bears fable three — heads jeſſant, flowers 

de lis, or, . 

* The word is formed from the obſolete French je/cr, to riſe or 
ſpring out. 6 

JESUATES, IEs VAT, an order of religious, otherwiſe called 

; - apoſtolical clerks, or 4 nee FS. Ferom. 

They were fou by John mbin, and approved of by 

Urban V. in 1367, at Viterbo; where he himſelf gave, to 

ſuch as were preſent, the habit they were to wear. They 

followed the rule of S. Auguſtin, and were ranked by Pius V. 

among the order of mendicants. | 

They were called Feſuates, becauſe their firſt founders had 

the name of Jeſus continually in their mouths: to which 

they added the name of S. Ferom, by reaſon they choſe that 
ſaint for their protector. os 

For two centuries the 'Feſuates were mere lay brothers; but 

in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy orders. 

In moſt of their houſes they. were employed in pharmacy, 

others practiſed diſtillation, and ſold aqua vitæ; which occa- 

ſioned their being called aqua-vite-mongers. 

Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that republic ſolicited 

their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement IX. their ef- 

feects being employed towards ſupporting the expences of the 

| war in Candia. j | N 

JESUITS, an order of religious, founded by Ignatius Loyola, 

Called alſo the ſaciety of Feſus. See ORDER. 

This order has rendered itſelf very conſiderable by its miſſi- 

ons into the Indies, and by its other employments relating to 

the ſtudy of the ſciences, and the education of youth. The 
| council of Trent calls them, regular clerks of the company of 
| 14. See CLERK, and REGULAR, _ 

It was in the year 1538, that Ignatius having aſſembled ten 

of his companions at Rome, choſen moſtly out of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, propoſed to them to make a new order. 

Alter this, he preſented the plan of his inſtitution to Paul III. 

who. appointed three commiſſioners to examine it; upon 

whoſe report the pontiff confirmed the inſtitution, under the 
name of the company of Feſus, by a bull in 1540.—By this 
| 
| 
| 
| 

' 

| 

' 
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bull their number was reftrained to fixty ; but that reſtric- 
tion was taken away, two years afterwards, by another bull. 
| —The order has fince boen confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding 
popes, ho have added many new rights and privileges to it. 
The end principally propoſed by this order, is to gain con- 
verts to the Romiſh church; with which view they diſperſe 
themſelves in every country and nation, and with amazing 
induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their inſtitution. No 
difficulty ſo great that they cannot ſurmount, no danger ſo 
imminent that they will not undergo, no crimes ſo ſhocking 
| that have not been perpetrated by them for the ſervice of their 
| es,” <A 3195 Smt Eiw +33 4.1 mg to 
They have no particular habit; but change and accommodate 
it to times, und occaſions. The order conſiſts of five dif- 
ſerent claſſes; profeſſed fathers, ſpiritual coadjutors, approved 
| ſchalars, lay-brothers, called alſo temporal coadjutors, and no- 
en 2 0 | 

| The profe//ed fathers, which make the body of the company, 
| 4 — ſolemn vows of religion publickly, and by 
| theſe add a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head of the 
| church; as to what regards miſſions among idolators, here- 
| tics, &;,—The ſpiritual coadjutors alſo made public vows of 


| ting to miſſions.— Approved ſcholars are thoſe, who, after two 


| chaſtity, poverty, and obedience ; but omit the fourth rela- 
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JET, Gagates, called alſo black amber, a light, ſmooth, pitchy, 


Jr p' EA, a French word, ſignifying a fountam that caſts up 


| 


[ETSON. See the article FLoTsON. 


0 


are uſually in his gift, 


EWEL Orrick, or JewEL-Hovst; an office which takes 


JEW 


years noviciate, have been admitted, and have made three 
vows of religion; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared, — 
Theſe are in the way to become profeſſed, or ſpiritual coad- 
jutors, according as the general thinks fit. Theſe degrees, eſ- 
pecially that of profeſſed, are never conferred till after two 
ears noviciate, and ſeven years ſtudy, ſeven of regency a 
third year of noviciate, and thirty three years of age. The 
vows of the ſcholars are abſolute on their ſide, but only con- 
ditional on the ſide of the order ; the general having it in his 
power to diſpenſe with them. 
The order is divided into aſſiauces, the aſſiſtances into pro- 
vinces, and the provinces into houſes, —It is governed by a 
general, who is perpetual and abſolute. He reſides at Rome, 
and is elected by a general congregation of the order. He 
has with him five perſons, who are, as it were, his miniſters. 
They are called aſſitants, and bear the name of the kingdom 
or country to which they belong, and oy whom they are ap- 
pointed, viz. of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portu- 
gal.—T theſe belongs the care of preparing the matters of 
their reſpective aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a method 
to facilitate their diſpatch. It is by theſe, that both inferiors 
and ſuperiors go regularly before the general. — They are 
choſen by the congregation, and are not only the general's 
counſellors to aſſiſt him in his buſineſs, but alſo to obſerve his 
conduct; and, if they find occaſion, they may call a general 
congregation without his conſent, who may depoſe him in 
form; or they have it in their power to depoſe him them- 
ſelves, after having, by letter, obtained the ſuffrages of their 
provinces. | 
Each province has four kinds of houſes, viz. profeſſed houſes, 
which can have no lands belonging to them ; colleges, where 
the ſciences are taught; reſidences, where are a number of work- 
men employed in ſuch offices, as have any immediate relation 
to preaching, confeſſion, miſſions, &c. and houſes of novices. 
Among the colleges, there are ſome called ſimply colleges, 
and others called ſeminaries.— Theſe laſt are ſet apart for the 
young Jeſuits to go through their courſes of philoſophy and 
theology in; the others are for ſtrangers. | 
Each province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe by 
a ſuperior ; who is called a rector in the colleges, and a fu- 
perior in the other houſes, —Ignatius regulated the diſcipline 
of theſe houſes, and eſpecially of the colleges, by what he 
had obſerved in the Sorbonne, while he ſtudied at Paris. 
The profeſſed of this order renounce, by a ſolemn yow, all 
preferment, and 1 prelacy; and cannot receive any, 
unleſs enjoined thereto by the pope, under pain of fin... 
This the pope ſometimes does; inſomuch that they have had 


eight cardinals of their order. 


fiſſile ſtone, extremely black; formed of a bituminous juice in 


the earth, in the manner of coal. See STONE. | 


It works like amber, and has moſt of its qualities: It a- 
bounds in Dauphine, but the beſt in the world is ſaid to be 
produced in Yorkſhire. —lIt readily catches fire, flaſhes, and 
yields a bituminous ſmell. 

There is alſo a factitions jet, made of glaſs, in imitation of 
the mineral jet : This is drawn out into long hollow threads, 
which are cut and faſhioned at pleaſure. —It is much uſed in 
embroideries, and in the trimmings of mourning, and may be 
made of any colour, though it is uſually black, and white ; 
and of late denominated bugles. | 
water to any conſiderable heighth in the air. See FOUNTAIN. 
Mariotte ſhews, that a jet eau will never raiſe water ſo 
high as its reſervoir, but always fall ſhort of it by a ſpace, 


which is in a ſubduplicate ratio of that heighth.— The fame | 


author ſhews, that if a greater je? branch out into many 
ſmaller ones, or be diſtributed through ſeveral jets, the ſquare 
of the diameter of the main pipe, muſt be proportioned to 
the ſum of all the expences of its branches :. and that if the 
reſervoir be 52 foot high, and the adjutage half an inch in 
diameter, the pipe ought to be three inches in diameter. See 
WareR, FLuip, Sc. | 


care of faſhioning and weighing the king's plate; delivering 
it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain, See CHamn- 
BERLAIN, | 

When his majeſty makes any preſent of plate, &c. they have 
2 charge of providing it; with ſome other things leſs mate- 
rial. . 

The principal officers are, the maſter of the jewel office, 
whole ſalary is 450 J. per ann. a yeoman, a groom, and a clerk; 
all in the king's gift. See MASTER. 

There are alſo in this office, in the gift of the lord chamber- 
lain, the poet laureat at 1007. per ann. ſalary; the king's 
e ow at 2000. per ann. the hiſtory painter, and 


principal painter, at 200/. per ann, the painter in enamel, | [GNORAMUS; q. d. #7 


and the ſurveyor and keeper. of the pictures, at 200/, per 


ann. each. 


IGN 


JEWS, See the article JuDAI mM, ELECTION, Er. 
Jews-EAR, Auriculæ Judæ, or Fungus Sambucinus, à king of 
fungus, or ſpungy ſubſtance, that grows about the root of the 
eldet tree, 
It is chiefly uſed in decoction, which is found detergent, and 
8 , and a good gargle in fore throats, y 
j economy, ; OE coN oM 
JEwisn er gee _ articles" gum. Sc. 
JEZIDES, or Jzz1DEANs, a term uſed among the Mahom 
tans, to ſignify heretics. See HERE TIC, 
In which ſenſe, Fezidean ſtands oppoſed to Muſſulman, See 
MussULMAN. ; 
Leunclavius tells us, that the name is derived from an em; 
called Fezid, who killed the two ſons of Ali, Hiſun an. 
Huſſein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their Mother; kid 
and perſecuted the poſterity of the prophet, —The Apare 3 
ans, whoſe emir or prince he was, looked on him * . 
pious and heretical perſon; and hence took occaſion to alla 
whom they accounted heretics, Jezideans. ? 
Some authors mention the Fezides as a particular people 
ſpeaking a language different both from the Turkiſh and Per. 
lian, though ſomewhat akin to the laſt, —They further tell 
us, that there are two kinds of Fezides ; the one Black th 
other white. The white have no flit in the boſom of their 
ſhirt ; but barely an opening for the head to paſs through: a 
thing that they obſerve with a great deal of ſtriftnek, in me. 
mory of a circle of gold and light which fell from heaven upon 
the neck of their grand ſcheik, or chief of their etThe 
black Jezides are faquirs, or religious. See Faquig, 
The Turks and Jezides bear a ſtrong averſion to each other: 
and the greateſt affront one can put upon a Turk, is to call 
him a 7ezidean,—On the contrary, the Fezides love the 
Chriſtians ; being perſuaded that Fezid, their chief, is Jeſus 
Chriſt: or rather, becauſe ſome of their traditions mention 
that Jezid made an alliance with the Chriſtians againſt the 
Muſſulmen. See MAHOMRTANISM. 8 
They drink wine, even to exceſs when they can get it, and 
eat ſwine's r never undergo circumciſion, ex- 
cepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. Their ig- 
norance is ſurprizing; they have no books. Indeed they pre- 
tend to believe in the goſpel, and in the ſacred books of the 
Jews; but go without ever reading either one or other of 
them. They make vows, and go on pilgrimage; but have 
no moſques, temples, nor oratories, no feaſts, nor ceremonies; 
all their religious worſhip conſiſting in ſinging hymns to Je- 
ſus Chriſt, the virgin, Moſes, and Mahomet,—When they 
pray, they look towards the eaſt, in imitation of the Chriſti- 
ans, whereas the Muſſulmen- turn towards the fouth. — 
They believe the devil may poſſibly, one day, come into fa- 
your again with God ; and that he is the executor of God's 
juſtice in the other world: For which reaſon, they make it a 
point of conſcience not to ſpeak ill of him, left he ſhould re- 
venge himſelf of them. | | 
The black Jezides are reputed ſaints; and it is forbidden to 
weep at their death; inſtead whereof, they make rejoicings: 
and yet for the | am pu they are no more than ſhepherds. 
They are not allowed to kill the animals they eat; that of- 
fice belongs to the white Fezides, — The TJezides go in 
companies, like the Arabs. They often change their habita- 
tions, and live in black tents made of goats-hair, and encom- 
paſſed with large ruſhes and thorns interwoven. They dil- 
poſe their tents in a circle, placing their flocks in the mid- 
dle.— They buy their wives; the tated price whereof is 
200 crowns, be they better or worſe. They are allowed di- 
vorce, provided it be to become faquirs,—lt is a crime 
among them to ſhave the beard, though ever ſo little.— 
They have ſome cuſtoms which intimate that they ſprung 
originally out of ſome ſet of Chriſtians: for inſtance, in 
their feaſts one of them preſents a cup full of wine to a- 
nother, bidding him take the cup of the blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; which laſt kiſſes the hand of him who preſents it, 
and drinks, Ws | : 
IGNIS Fatuus, a popular meteor, chiefly ſeen in dark nights, 
frequenting ted ny marſhes, and other moiſt places, 
known among the people by the appellations, Mil with a 
wiſp, and Fact with a lanthoru. See METEOR  _. - 
It ſeems to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which being kin- 
dled in the air, reflects a ſort of thin flame in the dark, with- 
out any ſenſible heat. See HeaT. _ 


there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. 


IGNITION, in chymiſtry, the application of fire to men 


till ſuch times as they become red-hot, without melting. 
Fit, and HEAT, _ ” lai Ta 
This happens in gold, and filyer, but eſpecially in iron: . 
and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear ignition. See METAL» 
GoLD, SILVER, Cc. . | the 
do not know; a word ny, 
grand jury, impannelled on the inquiſition of cauies cri. 
and 2 1 upon the bill, when they diſlike their en 
as defective, or too weak to make good the pte 


The goldſnith and jewelley are employed by the maſter, and 


See Jury, and VERDICT. * animes, ep 


It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, Sc. by reaſon it 
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IGNORANCE, the privation, or want of knowledge. See 


particular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make 
uß the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal beings, how far | 


. which viſibly move about it ; what ſeveral forts of vegetables, 


we might as eaſily account for their operations of purging and 


. why the turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another.,—-But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes || 


ders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths concerning na- 


| doubt, that how far ſoever human induſtry may advance uſe- 
ful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, yet ſcien- | 


and adequate ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt to 


watch. The diſſolving of ſilver in aqua fortis, or gold in 


The effect of which is, that all ſarther enquiry upon that 


party for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he delivered with- 
out farther anſwer. See BILLA. 


KNOWLEDGE, 

Ignorance is chiefly owing to three cauſes; want of ideas 
want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have; 
and want of tracing and examining our Ideas. See IDE a, &c. 
There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of ideas: 
All the ſimple ideas we have, are confined to the obſervation 
of our ſenſes, and the operations of our own minds, which 
we are conſcious of in our ſelves. What other ideas it is 
poſſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of other 
ſenſes or faculties, more or perfecter than we have, or diffe- 
rent from ours, is not for us to determine: but to ſay there 
are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no bet- 
ter an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive there 
was no ſuch thing as light and colours, becauſe he had no 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing. What faculties there- 
fore other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we know not: This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. The intellectual and ſenſible world are in this 
perfectly alike, that the parts which we ſee of either of them, 
hold no proportion with that we ſee not; and whatſoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, 
is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 
Again, the want of ideas, which we yet ſeem capable of, is 
another great obſtacle in our way, and keeps us in ignorance 
of things we conceive capable of being known. Bulk, figure 
and motion we have ideas of ; yet not knowing what is the par- 
ticular bulk, motion, and figure of the greateſt part of the bodies 
of the univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral powers, effi- 
cacies and ways of operation, whereby the effects we daily 
ſee are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by 
being too remote, in others by being too minute, When we 
conſider the vaſt extent of the known and viſible parts of the 


world, and the reaſons we have to think, that what lies with- | 


in our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe univerſe ; we 
ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of gnorance What are the 


they are extended, and what is their motion, and how con- 


tinued, and what influence they have upon one another, are | 


contemplations, that-at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe them- 
ſelves in If we confine our thoughts to this little canton, 
this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer maſſes of matter 


animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different 


from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may probably be in | 


other planets; to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 


ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are | 


confined to this earth; there being no natural means, either 
by ſenſation or reflexion, to convey their certain ideas into 
our 'minds?—There are other bodies in the univerſe, no 


leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible | 
corpuſcles being the active parts of matter, and great inſtru- | 
ments of nature, on which depend all their ſecondary quali- 


ties and operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their 
primary qualities, keeps us in incurable gnorance of what we 
deſire to know about them. 

Did we know the mechanical affections of rhubarb or opium, 


cauſing ſleep, as a watchmaker can for the motions of his 


aqua regia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no 
more difficult to know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand, 


acute enough to diſcover the. minute particles of bodies, and 


to give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt. be | 
content to be ignorant of their properties and operations: nor | 
can we be aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few 
trials we make are able to reach; but whether they will ſuc- | 


ceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This hin- 
tural bodies; and our reaſon carries us herein very little be- 
yond particular matter of fa& : and therefore it is matter of 
tifical will ſtill be out of our reach: "becauſe we want perfect 


us, and moſt at our command. | 
This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our know- 


ledge is to the whole extent, even of material beings ;. to | II. 
which, if we add the conſideration of that infinite number of | ILIA 
ſpirits that may be, and probably are, which are yet more | 
remote from our knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- | ©. 


Zance ; we ſhall find this'cauſe of ignorance conceals from us, 


— 


in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 


world; a greater, certainly a more beautiful world, than the 


„„ - 


was, — 


— ata on At AM 


Wha 
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materlal: For abating ſome very few ideas of ſpirits, which 
we get from our own mind by reflexion, and from thence 
the beſt we can collect of the row of all ſpirits, the author 
of them, and us, and all things; we have no certain infor- 
mation ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but by 
revelation : much leis have we diſtinct ideas of their different 
natures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein 
they agree, or differ one from another, and from us: And 
therefore, in what concerns their different ſpecies and proper- 
ties, we are under an abſolute znorance. 

Another cauſe of ignorance, is the want of diſcoverable con- 
nection between thoſe ideas we have: where we want that, 
we are utrerly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge, 
and are, as in the former caſe, left only to obſervation and 
experiment.— Thus the mechanical affeclione of bodies, hav- 
ing no affinity at all with the ideas they produce in us, we 
can have no diſtinct knowledge of ſuch operations beyond 
our experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, 
than as the effects or appointments of an infinitely wiſe agent, 
which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions.— The opera- 
tion of our minds upon our bodies, is as unconceivable : how 
any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of our ideas, as how any body ſhould pro- 
duce any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, if experience 
did not convince us, the conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us.— 
In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and 
connections, ſo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas 
themſelves, that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them 
by any power whatſoever : in theſe only we are capable of 
certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the idea of a right 
lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its an- 
gles to two right ones ; but the coherence and continuity of 
the parts of matter, the produCtion of ſenſation in us, oi 


colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion, being ſuch 


wherein we can diſcover no natural connection with any ideas 
we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will 
and good pleaſure of the wiſe artichect.— The things that 
we obſerve conſtantly to proceed regularly, we may conclude 
do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a law we know not; 
whereby though cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly low 
from them, yet their connections and dependencies being not 
diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them.—Several effects come every day within 
the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive 
knowledge; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their pro- 
duction, we muſt, for the foreging reaſons, be content to be ig- 
norant of. In theſe we can go no further than particular experi- 
ence informs us of matter of fact; and, by analogy, we gueſs 


what effects the like bodies are upon other trials like to pro- 


duce. But as to perfect ſcience of natural bodies, (not to 
mention ſpiritual beings) we are ſo far from being capable of 


any ſuch thing, that it may be reckoned loſt labour to ſeek 


after it. See SCIENCE, 

The third cauſe of ignorance, is our want of tracing thoſe 
ideas we have, or may have ; and finding out thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agreement 


or diſagreement they may have one with another: And thus 


many are ignorant of mathematical truths for want of appli- 
cation, in e „ examining, and by due ways comparing 
thoſe ideas. NOWLEDGE. | 


JIG, in muſic, tc. .. See the article Gio. - 
ILIAC * Paſſion, a violent and dangerous kind of colic ;. cal 


led alſo voluulus, miſerere mei, and chordapſus. See CoLic. 


It takes its name from the inteſtine i/ion, in regard of its be - 
ing uſually affected in this diſtemper ; or perhaps from the 
Greek verb s/n, to wind, twiſt ; whence alſo it is the La- 
tins call it vo/vulys, See VoLvuLus. 


In conſiſts in an expulſion of feculent matter by the mouth, 


accompanied with a ſwelling and tenſion of the abdomen, an 


intenſe pain, and a total conſtipation. See MiskRERR. 
The immediate cauſe of the iliac paſſion, ſeems owing to an 


irregularity, or inverſion of the periſtaltic motion of the guts, 
viz, when it begins with the lower, and is continued upwards. 


See PERISTALTIC, and ANTIPERISTALTIC. | 
Other cauſes are, the hardneſs of the excrements, inflamma- 
tion of the inteſtines, and their engagement in the anus or 
ſcrotum, as ſometimes. happens in hernias ; their twiſting, 
and entering within one another. See CHoRDaPsvs. 
_ Perſons afflicted with the ac paſſim, have ſometimes been 
found to return ſuppoſitories and gliſters by the mouth. 


Some have been cured of it by ſwallowing a great quantity of 
quickſilver, or a musket ball, when the guts are twiſted, or 
enter one within another; the weight of theſe bodies ſome- 
times ſets them to rights again. aber! |. 

1ac Veſſels. See the articles ARTERY, and Vein. 


which ariſes from the.internal concave part of the os ſacrum, 
towards the bottom; and deſcending obliquely along the great 


ſinus of the os ilium, from a round fleſhy origin, joins the glu- 
tæus medius, and is inſerted by a round tendon at the bottom 


5 Bb TO Iuacys 


of the great trochanter. 


Externus, or Pyriformis; a muſcle. of the thigh, 
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ILtacus Iulernus, - a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes fleſhy 


from the internal concave part of the os dum; and in its 
deſcent over the inferior part of it, joins with the pſoas mag- 
nus; and is inſerted with it, under the termination of the 
pectineus. 


This, with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward in 


walking. 


ILIAD , bia, the name of an ancient epic poem, the firſt, 


and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by Homer. See Er 1c, Se. 
„The word is derived from the Greek M, of N, Ilium, 
Troy, a famous city in Aſia, which the Greeks beſieged for 
the ſpace of ten years and at laſt deſtroyed, on account o 
the rape of Helena, which makes the ſubject of the work. 
The poet's deſign in the Iiad, was to ſhew the Greeks, who 
were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, how. much it was their 
intereſt to preſerve an harmony, and good underſtanding a- 
mong them.—In order to which, he ſets before their eyes, 
the calamities that befel their anceſtors from the wrath of 
Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding with Agamemnon 3 and 
the advantages that accrued to them from their union. See 
FABLE, ACTION, Ec. 
The Thad is divided into twenty four books, which are mark- 
ed with the letters of the alphabet. —Pliny gives us an account 
of an liad written on ſo very flender a paper, that the whole 
might be contained in a nut-ſhell. 
For the conduct of the /liad, ſee Father Boſſu, Madam Da- 
cier, and M. de la Motte. 
The eritics maintain the Iiad to be the firſt, and yet the 
beſt poem that ever appeared in the world : Ariſtotle's Poe- 
ties are almoſt taken wholly from it; the philoſopher had no- 
thing to do, but to form precepts from the poet's practice. 


Some authors tell us, that Homer invented not only poetry, 


but all other arts and ſciences ; and that there are the viſible 
marks of a perſect knowledge in every one of them, to be 
ſeen in the Jliad. See PotTRY. 

The ingenious Mr. Barnes of Cambridge, had prepared a 


work for the preſs, to prove Solomon to have been the author 
of the Iliad. . 


ILIUM Inteſtinum. See the article INTESTINE. 
ILium Os. See the article Ofa INNoMINATA. 
ILLEGITIMATE Birth, or Delivery. See DELIVERY, and 


ABORTION. 


ILLEVIABLE, in law, a debt, or duty which cannot, or 


ought not to be levied. See Levy. 
The word nibil is ſet on a debt or due that is illeviable. 


ILLUMINATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the act of a 


luminous body, or body that emits light ; ſometimes alſo the 
flion of an opake body that receives it. See LIGHT. 


ILLUMINATIVE Lunar Month. See MonTH. : 
ILLUMINED, IrruminaTi, a church term, anciently 


applied to ſuch perſons as had received baptiſm. See BAp- 
TIM. 

This name was occaſioned by a ceremony in baptiſm, which 
conſiſted in putting a lighted taper in the hand of the perſon 
baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace he had received 
in the ſacrament, See CATECHUMEN, 


ILLUMINED, ILLUMINATY, is alſo the name of a ſect of he- 
retics, who ſprang up in Spain about the year 1575, and cal- 


led by the Spaniards, Alumbradis. 

Their leaders were Villalpando, a prieſt, originally of the iſle 
of Tenarif, and a Carmelite, called Catherine de Feſus.— 
Theſe had a great number of diſciples and followers, moſt of 


whom were apprehended, and clapped up in the inquiſition at 


Cordoua; ſome whereof were put to death, and the reſt ab- 


jured their errors. 1 
Their principal doctrines were, That by means of a ſublime 


manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they entered 
into ſo perfect a ſtate, that they had no occaſion for ordinan- 
ces, ſacraments, 2 works; and that they could give 


way, even to the vileſt actions, without ſin. 


The ſect of illumined was revived in France in the year 1634, 
and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or diſciples of 


Peter Guerin, who together made but one body, called alſo 
illumined: but they were ſo hotly purſued by Louis XIII. 


that they were ſoon deſtroyed. 


The brothers of the roy croſs, are ſometimes alſo called iUu- 
mined. See RoSICRUCIAN. © | 10 


ILLUSTRIOUS, ILLUsTR Is, was heretofore in the Roman 


empire a title of honour peculiar to people of a certain rank. 
See TITLE. | | ; 
It· was firſt. given to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the knights, 
who had a right to bear the latus clavus: afterwards, thoſe 
were entitled illaſtrious, who held the firſt rank among thoſe 
called honoratt; that is, the præfecti prætorii, præfecti urbis, 
treaſurers, comites, Sc. bye 

There were, however, different degrees among the luſres : 
As in Spain they have grandees of the firſt — ſecond Claſs, 


ſo in Rome they had their illaſtres whom they called great, 


majores ; and others leſs, called i/lu/tres minores, =For in- 
ſtance, the præfectus prætorii was a degree below the maſter 
of the offices, though they were both i/hy/tres, + 


— * 


IM A 


The novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as fve 1; | 

illuſires; among whom, the :luftres adminiflratere; an *a | 

firſt _ | e 
IMAGE“, ImAGco, a natural, lively repreſentation of 3 

b. 

ect, oppoſed to a ſmooth well poliſhed ſurface mos 

See MIRROR. » OT mirror. 


* The Latin word, imago, comes origi 
patch at, imitari, to links or Ane from the Greek 
IMAGE, in optics, denotes the ſpectre, or appeara 
object, whether by reflexien, or refraction. ** Vis h . - 
In all plane mirrors, the image is of the ſame magnitude 
the object ; and appears as far behind the mirror, a the = 
ject is before it, * 
convex mirrors, image appears leſs than . 
and farther diſtant from the SY the — 9 
from the point of reflexion. wi 
Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the dia- 
meter of an image, projected in the diſtin& baſe of a convex 
mirror: As the diſtance of the object from the mirror is to 
the diſtance from the image to the glaſs ; fo is the diameter of 
the object, to the diameter of the image. CER? 
IMAGE is alſo uſed for the trace, or mark which outward ob- 
jets impreſs on the mind, by means of the organs of ſenſe. 
IMAGE alſo ſignifies an artificial repreſentation performed by 
man: as in painting, ſculpture, and the like.—In which 
ſenſe, the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking of things 
holy, or imagined to be ſo. 
The uſe and adoration of images, are things that have been a 
long time controverted in the world. —The Lutherans con- 
demn the Calviniſts, for breaking the images in the churches 
of the Catholics, looking on it as kind of facrilege; and yet 
they condemn the Romaniſts (who are profeſſed image-wor- 
ſhippers) as idolaters : Nor can theſe laſt keep pace with the 
Greeks, who go far beyond them in this point ; which has 
occaſioned abundance of diſputes among them. | 
The Jews abſolutely condemn all images; and do not ſo 
much as ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, much 
leſs in their ſynogogues, or places of worſhip. 
The Mahometans have a perfect averſion to images ; which 
was what led them to deſtroy moſt of the beautiful monu- 
ments of antiquity, both Gicre and profane, at Conſtantinople, 
The noble Romans preſerved the images of their anceſtors 
with a great deal of care and concern; and had them carried 
in proceſſion at their funerals and triumphs.' They were 
commonly made of wax, or wood ; though ſometimes of 
marblc, or braſs. They placed them in the veſtibles of their 
houſes ; and they were to ſtay there, even if the houſes har- 
pened to be ſold, it being accounted impious to diſplace them. 
Appius Claudius was the firſt who brought them into the 
temples, in the year of Rome 259 ; and he added inſcriptions 
to them, ſhewing the origin of the perſons repreſented, and 
their brave and virtuous atchievements, 
It was not, however, allowed for all, who had the images 
of their anceſtors in their houſes, to have them carried at their 
funerals; and this was a thing only granted to ſuch as had ho- 
nourably diſcharged themſelves of their offices ; for thoſe who 
failed in this reſpect, forfeited that privilege : and in caſe they | 
had been guilty of any great crime, their images were broken 


in pieces. | | 
IMAGE alſo ſignifies the deſcription. of any thing in a diſcourſe. 
See DESCRIPTION. aa | | 
Images in diſcourſe, are-defined, by Longinus, to be, in ge- 
neral, any thoughts proper to — — and Which 
preſent a kind of picture to the mind. * Le10G>- 
But, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, images are ſuch dil- 
courſes as come from us, when by a kind of enthuſiaſm, or 
an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, we ſeem to ſee 
things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them before the eyes of 
"thoſe who hear. 2 1 eien ö 
Images in rhetoric, have a very different uſe from what they - 
have among the poets : the end principally propoſed in poetry 
is aſtoniſhment and ſurprize ; whereas the thing chiefly aim 
ed at in proſe, is to paint things naturally, and to ſhew them 
clearly. — They have this, however, in common, that they 
both tend to move, each in its kind. See PoE TRT. 
Theſe images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give 
magnificence, and ſtrength to a diſeourſe: They 
animate it; and when managed with art, according to Lon, 
ginus, ſeem, as it were, to tams and ſubdue the hearer, 3 
put him in the ee Pea ker. . 
IMAGINARY Rv, in algebra. See the article RooT- 5 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the ſoul, whe Z | 
it conceives, and forms ideas of things, by means o * | 
ſions. ade on the fibres of the brain, by ſenſation. © 
UL, FACULTY, Se. e 
The organs of our ſenſes, are compoſed of fibrillz, or — 
fibres, which at one end, terminate in the outward SS 
the body and skin, and at the other in the middle of the! * | 
Theſe fibres may be moved two ways; either ns, eee, EI 
that end which terminates in the brain, or that which ter 5 
nates without. Now the agitation. of theſe fibres 7095 Qed 
be communicated to the brain, but the ſoul will be as 


4 


and 


* 


IMA 


and perceive ſomething, —If then the agitation begins where 
objects make their firſt impreſſion, viz. on the external ſur- 
face of the fibres of our nerves, and is communicated thence 
to the brain; the ſoul, in that caſe, judges that what ſhe per- 
ceives is. without; that is, ſhe perceives an external object 
as preſent: But if only the interior fibres be moved by the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits, or in ſome other manner ; the 
ſoul then imagines, and judges, that what ſhe perceives is not 
without, but within the brain; that is, ſhe perceives an ob- 
| je as abſent: And herein lies the difference between ſenſa- 
tion and imagination, See SENSATION, VISION, BRAIN, 
We: 1 | 
To give a more diſtinct idea of the faculty of imagination, 
according to the doctrine of Malebranche, it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that as often as there happens to be any alteration in that 
part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alſo hap- 
pens an alteration in the brain; that whenever there is any 
motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 
alſo happens a new perception in the ſoul, and ſhe finds ſome- 
thing new, either by way of ſenſation or imagination; nei- 
ther of which can be without an alteration of the fibres in 
that part of the brain. So that the faculty of imagining, or 
imagination, only conſiſts in the power which the ſoul has of 
forming images of objects, by producing a change in the fibres 
of that part of the brain, which may be called the principal 
part, becauſe it correſponds to all the parts of our body, and 
is the place where the ſoul (if it may be fo faid) immediately 
reſides. It matters not which part is, nor whether the 
opinion of Willis be true, who places the common ſenſe in 
the two bodies, called corpora ftriata, and the imagination in 
the corpus calloſum ; or that of Fernelius, who places ſenſation 


in the pia mater, that encompaſſes the ſubſtance of the brain; | 


or that of Deſcartes, who places it in the pineal gland: it 
ſuffices that there is ſome ſuch part. See SENSOR. 

Since then the imagination only conſiſts in a power which the 
ſoul has of forming images of objects, by impreſſing them on 
the fibres of the brain, it follows, that the larger and more 
diſtin the veſtigia, or tracks of the animal ſpirits, which 
are the lines or ſtrokes, as it were, of thoſe images, are, the 
more ſtrongly and diſtinctly the ſoul imagines thoſe objects. 
No as the breadth, depth, and cleanneſs of the ſtrokes. 


of a ſculpture depend on the force wherewith the graver acts, 


and the obedience which the copper yields; ſo the depth and 
cleanneſs of the tracks of the imagination 
of the animal ſpirits, and the conſtitution of the fibres of the 
brain; and it is that variety which is found in thoſe two 


things, to which we owe almoſt all that vaſt difference which 


we obſerve in peoples minds. —On the one ſide are abun- 


dance and ſcarcity, briskneſs and flowneſs, largeneſs and 


ſmalneſs of the animal ſpirits; and on the other hand deli- 
cacy or groſſneſs, humidity or drineſs, ſtiffneſs or flexibility of 


the fibres of the brain; and, laſtly, a particular relation 
which the animal ſpirits may have with thoſe fibres. From 


the various combinations of which things, will reſult a ſuffi- 
ciently great variety, to account for all the different charac- 
ters which appear in the minds of men: and from the ſame 
principle flows that difference which is obſerved in the fame 
perſon's mind, at different times, and under different circum - 
{tances, as in childhood, manhood, and old age, in ſickneſs, 
health, &c. See BRAIN, and SPIRITS. ' TORT 

It may here be obſerved, that the fibres of the brain are more 
agitated by the impreſſion of objects, than by the courſe: of 
the animal ſpirits; and for this reaſon the ſoul is more affect- 
ed with objects, which it perceives by ſenſation; and which 
it looks on as preſent, and capable of giving it pleaſure, or 
pain than by thoſe. perceived by imagination, which: it judges 
to be diftant, And yet it ſometimes happens, that in per- 
ſons, whoſe animal ſpirits are extremely agitated by faſting, 


waking, drinking, a fever, or ſome violent paſſion, theſe ſpi- |. 


rits move the inward fibres of the brain as forcibly as out- 

ward objects do; ſo that thoſe perſons perceive things by ſen- 
fation, which they ſhould onl 2 by imagination ;- for 
imagination and ſenſation. only differ from each other, as the 

reater from the leſs. - See Malebranche, Recher. de la Verite, 

ib. II. See alſo the articles Mapness, De iirum, 
PHRENsSY, MELANCHOLY, &c. So If prot 
IMAM, or Iman, a miniſter in the Mahometan church, an- 
ſwering to a pariſh prieſt among us. 


The word properly ſignifies what we call a prelate, antiſtes, . 


one who precedes others; but the Muſſulmen frequently ap- 
ply it to a. who has the care and intendency of a 
moſque, who is always there the firſt, and reads prayers to 
the people, which they repeat after him. 

| Imam is alſo applied by way of excellence to the four chiefs, 
or founders of the four principal ſects in the mahometan reli- 
gion. See MAHOMETANISM.- | / 254 x6Y e fs 
Thus Ali is the imam of the Perſian, or of the ſect of the 
Schiaites: Abu- beker the imam of the Sunnites, which is the 
ſect followed by the Turks: Saphii, or Safi-y, the imam of 
another ſe&, Er. | bras heck „Han, 
Lhe Mahometans do not agree among themſelves about this 


:mamate, ox dignity of che mam. Some think it of divine 


— 


— 


1 


on the force | 


IMM 


| right, and attached to a ſingle family, as the pontificate of 


Aaron, —Others hold, that it is, indeed, of divine right, 
but deny it to be ſo attached to any ſingle family, as that it 
may not transferred to another, They add, that the imam 
is to be clear of all groſs fins, and that otherwiſe he may be 
depoſed, and his dignity conferred on another. However 
this be, it is certain, that after an imam has once been own- 
ed as ſuch by the Muſſulmen; he who denies that his au- 
thority comes immediately from God, is accounted impious; 
he who does not obey him, a rebel; and he who pretends 
to contradict what he ſays, a fool, among the orthodox of 
that religion. 
IMBARGO, or EmBarGo, a ſtop, or ſtay put upon ſhips, 
or merchandize, uſually by public authority. See EM BAR OO. 
IMBECILLITY, a ftate of languor, or decay; wherein 
the body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes or functi- 


ons. 
IMBEZLE, or IuBEZZIE, to waſt, pilfer, and purloin. 
As where a perſon intruſted with goods, waſtes, conſumes, 
and diminiſhes them, he is ſaid to imbeʒle them. 
IMBIBE, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe as abſorb ; viz. 
where a dry porous body takes up another that is moiſt, 
ABSORB, 
IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts to expreſs the figure 
of the leaves of ſome plants, which are hollowed like an im- 
brex, or gutter-tile. See LEAF, + 
IMITATION, in muſic, a kind of compoſition wherein one 
part is made to imitate another, either throughout the whole 
piece, which is one of the kinds of cannon, or only during 
ſome meaſures, which is a /imple imitation. 
Sometimes the movement, or the figure of the notes, alone, 
is :mifated; and that, ſometimes even by a contrary motion, 
which makes what they call a retrograde imitation. 
Imitation differs from fugue, in regard, in the former the re- 
petition muſt be a ſecond, a third, ſixth, ſeventh, or ninth, 
either above or below the firſt voice: whereas if the repetition 
were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth, higher or lower, it 
would be a fugue. See Fu us. | 
IMMACULATE, without flain. — A term much uſed a- 
mong the Romaniſts, when ſpeaking of the conception of the 
bleſſed virgin, they call it immaculate: intimating, that ſhe 
was born without original fin. - See ORIGINAL Sin. | 
When the cap is given to a doctor of the Sorbonne, he is 
obliged to - ſwear that he will defend the immaculate con- 
ception. This was decreed by an act of the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century; in imitation of which, eighty other uni- 
verſities made the ſame order. See Sox BON. 
The military orders in Spain are all folemnly obliged to de- 
fend this prerogative of the virgin. See ConctyTion. 
There is alſo a Congregation 45 the IUMACULATE Conception ; 
in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids whoſe 
end is to honour the immaculate conception: of which they 
make 1 public proteſtation every year, and a private one 
every day. 
IMMANENT, in logic. — The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of actions; the one tranſient, which paſs from the 
agent to the patient; the other immanent, which continue in 
the __ = AcT, and ACTION. 
| AL, ſomething devoid of matter, or that is 
ſpirit. See Mar TER. e 6 22 
Thus God, angels, and the human foul, are immaterial be- 
ings.— Plato proves the immateriality of the ſoul from theſe ſix 
topics. 15. Its ſimplicity. 20. Its independency on the bo- 
dy, which is two - fold; in its g and in its operari, in exiſt- 
ing, and in acting or operating ſeparately. 3. Its rule and 
authority over the body. 40. Its likeneſs and ſimilitude to 
God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure it enjoys in ſpi- 


ſpiritual manner of perceiving material objects. Laſtly, its 
indiviſibility, capacity, activity, immortality, Sc. See Sour, 
and IMMORTAL, . Nen Ne 5 82 
IMMEDIATE, chat which precedes, or follows ſome other 
thing, without any interpoſition. See MEDIATE. | 
IMMEDIATE, alſo fignifies ſomething that acts without means, 
without medium. In which ſenſe we ſay, immediate grace, 
an immediate cauſe, &. r 
There have been great diſputes among divines about inmiediate 
| re. queſtion in debate is, Whether grace act on the 
eart and mind by an immediate efficacy, independent of all 
external circumſtances; or, Whether a certain aſſemblage 
and improvement of circumftances, joined to the miniſtry of the 
word, may produce the converſion of ſouls? See GxAcx. 
IMMEDIATE . Ser 8 1 Move. | 


IMMEDIATE Fire. FrR E. 122 TT 


IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration of 
any thing, whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 5 
In a ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time mwmenorial, or 


eee that was before the reign of our king Ed - 
ward II. | a cs NR 


IMMENSE, that whoſe amplitude, or extenſion no finite 


meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, can equal. 


| See IN INIT E. 


IMMER- 


ritual things, in its aiming at ſpiritual: objects, &c. 5. Its 
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IMMERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into 
water, or other fluid. See FLu1D. 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, baptiſm was perſormed by 
immerſion ; by three immerſions.— The cuſtom of immer ſion 
is ſaid to be il preſerved in Portugal, and among the Ana- 
baptiſts in other parts. See BAP TISM. 


IMMERSLION, in ME, is the preparation of ſome medicine, 


by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order to take 
ſome ill quality or taſte from it. 

As is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force ; in lime, to take 
away its ſalt; and in olives, which are preſerved in brine. 
IMMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet comes fo 
near the ſun, that we cannot diſcern it ; being as it were en- 
veloped, and hid in the rays of that luminary. See OccuL- 

TATION, HELIACAL, &c. 

IMMERSION alſo denotes the beginning of an eclipſe of the 
moon ; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened and to enter into the ſhadow of the earth. 

The fame term is alſo uſed with regard to an eclipſe of the 
ſun, when the disk of the moon begins to cover it. See 
EcLI1PsE. 8 

In this ſenſe, immerſion ſtands oppoſed to emerſion, which ſig- 
nifies the moment wherein the moon begins to come out of 
the ſhadow of the earth; or the ſun begins to ſhow the parts 
of his disk which were hid before. 

IMMERSION is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
and eſpecially the firſt ſatellite ; the obſervation whereof is of 
ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. See SATELLITES. 
The immerſion of that fatellite, is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the disk of Jupiter; and its emer/zon 
the moment wherein it appears to come out. See JUPITER, 
The immerſions are obſerved from the time of the conjun- 
ction of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition : 
and the emer/zons from the time of his oppoſition to his con- 
junction.— The peculiar advantage of theſe obſervations, is, 
that during eleven months of the year, they may be made, 
at leaſt, every other day.— The perfection of this theory, 
and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caſſini. See LonG1- 
TUDE, | 

Scruples of IMMERSION. See the article SCRUPLE. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laft to all eternity ; as having 
in itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. See LI E. 
Thus, God, and the human ſoul, are :mmortal.—Plato de- 


fines immortality, v $wJvy & nat aid1Or worn, animated ef-| 


ſence and eternal manſion; and proves the immortality of the 


foul from two kinds of arguments; the one artificial, the | 


other inartificial. | 

Inartificial arguments for the ſouPs immortality are teſtimo- 
nies and authorities, whereof he cites ſeveral, and adds in ge- 
neral, that all the great men and poets, who had any. thing 
divine in them, aſſerted the immortality of the ſoul. 

Artificial or proper arguments for the 7mmortality are either 

ſpeculative or practical: of the firſt kind are thoſedrawn from, 
10. The ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual and divine nature of the 


ſoul. 25. Its infinite capacity. -- 3*. Its deſiring and long- | 


ing after immortality, and its. inward horror of falling into 
nothing ; proving it abſurd that the ſoul ſhould die, when life 
is its proper and adequate object. 4*. Its rational activity; 
- proving that whatever has in itſelf a principle of rational and 
ſpontaneous motion, by which it tends towards ſome ſupreme 
good, is immortal. 5. The various ideas which it has of 
ſpiritual things; particularly the idea it has of immortality. 
6?, Its immateriality. See IMMATERIAL. t 
His practical or moral arguments for the immortality of the 
foul are drawn from, 19. The juſtice of God, which can 


never ſuffer the wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good 


unrewarded after death. 25. The dependance which religi- 
on has on this opinion, in regard, without this perſuaſion, 
there would be no religion in the world. 3% The opinion 
which men have, that juſtice and every kind of virtue are to 
be cultivated, that they may at laſt live with God. 4%. The 

- ſtings of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude we are under about 
a future ſtate, See Soul.. | 


| IMMUNITY, 2 privilege. or exemption from ſome office, 


duty, or impoſition. See PRIVILEGE, &c. 101 
Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties grant- 
eld to cities, and communities. See FRANCHISE. . 
The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to ec- 
cleſiaſtics, exempting them from all impoſitions; but the ec- 
cleſiaſtics of thoſe days were not ſo rich as thoſe of ours: 
they gave all they had to the poor. See Exk Mr Io. 


T here is ſtill a privilege of immunity in ſome places, and eſpe- 


cially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaſtical things, and perſons ; | 


who are exempted from certain dues, and are ſheltered from 


the purſuits of juſtice, Though there are ſome crimes for 
which they cannot plead the privileges of immunity, as pre- 


meditated murder, c. See SANCTUARY, and ASYLUM. 
AMUTABILTITY, che condition of a thing that cannot 
change. See MuTATION. | 
Inmmdability is one of the divine attributes. See Gop, and 
" ATTRIBUTE. - | 


There is a two-fold immutability in God; a phyſical and a 


* - 


moral one.— The phyſical immutability conſiſts in this, 
the ſubſtance of God does not, nor cannot receive any alte 
tion. His moral immutability conſiſts in his not being * 
to any change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns; but hee 
what he wills, he has willed from all eternity, , 
IMPALED, in heraldry, is underſtood of a ſhield par 
pale, or divided into two halves by a line drawn palewic 
through the middle, from the top to the bottom. See PA 4 
When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who is nor 
an heireſs, are born in the fame eſcutcheon, they muſt be 
impaled, or marſhalled in pale, i. e. the husband's on the 
right fide, and the wife's on the left; and this the heralds 
= baron and feme, two coats impaled. See Baton, and 
EME, | | | 
If a man have two wives, he may impale his coat in the 
middle between theirs; and if he have had more than two 
they are to be marſhalled on each fide of his in their proper 
order, * 
IMPALEMENT, in a penal ſenſe. 
IMPALEMENT, in phytology. der Furarkuxr. 
IMPALPABLE, that, whoſe parts are ſo extremely minute, 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, particularly by 
that of feeling. See PAL ABLE. 
IMPANATION, a term uſed among divines to ſigni 
the opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the eucharif : 
who believe that the ſpecies of bread and wine remain, "he 
gether with the body of our Saviour, after conſecration, See 
ConsUBSTANTIATION. 
IMPANATORES. See the article ApESsENARII. 
IMPANELLING, in law. See EMPANELLING. 
IMPARES Scamilli. See the article SCAMILLI, 
IMPARLANCE, or EMPARLANCE. See Eupak- 
LANCE, | | 


IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuffering; which 


cannot undergo pain, or alteration. 

The Stoics place the foul of their wife man in an inpaſibl, 
imperturbable ſtate, See APATHY, and STOIC. | 
IMPASTATION, the mixtion of divers materials of dif- 

ferent colours, and conſiſtences, baked or bound together with 
ſome cement, and hardned either by the air, or fire. 
IMPASTATION is ſometimes a fort of maſons-work, made of 
ſtucco, or ſtone ground ſmall, and wrought up again in man- 
ner of a paſte. 5 
Authors are of opinion that the obelisks, and the huge antique 
columns ſtill remaining, were made, ſome by impaſtation, and 
others by fuſion. | 
IMPASTING, in painting. See EMPASTING, 
IMPEACHMENT of Walt, a reſtraint from committing of 
waſte upon lands, and tenements; or a demand of recom- 
pence for waſte made by a tenant who has but a limited eſtate 
in the land granted. See WASTE. 
He that hath a leaſe without impeachment of waſte, hath by 
that a property or intereſt given him in the houſes and trees, 
and may make waſte in them without being called to an ac- 
count for it. 145 
IMPECCABILITY, the ſtate of a perſon who cannot fin: 
or a grace, privilege, or principle which puts him out of 2 
poſſibility of ſinning. See Six. Yau endl ih 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of in- 
peccability: That of God, belongs to him by nature: That 
of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him by the hy- 
poſtatical union: That of the bleſſed, is a conſequence of their 
condition: That of men, is the effect of a confirmation in 
grace, and is rather called impeccance than impeccabulity ; ac- 
cordingly divines diſtinguiſh between theſe two, which is 


to explain certain terms in the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
without this diſtinction are eaſily confounded. 
IMPEDIT, in law. See the article Quart Impedit. 
IMPENETRABILITY, a quality whereby a thing'becomes 
unable to be pierced or penetrated; or à property of body 
whereby it ſo fi 
in it for any other body. See MaTTER) 
Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diſtinction of one ex. 
tended ſubſtance from another, by means whereof the m— 
ſion of one thing is different from that of another: ſo muſt 
two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, but m 
neceſſarily exclude each other. See S0 LIIT TI. 
IMPENITENCE, or Ir ENITENCY, 4 hardneſs 1 raphy 
which makes a perſori perſevere in vice, and prevents is ” 
| ntance. See PENITENCE, and PERSEVERANCE: | 3; 
| Final impenitente, is the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt,” which * 
neither pardoned in this: life, nor that to come: 
IMPERATIVE,! in grammar, is one of the modes er manner 


= go, come, &c, See Moon: i HAM 998 e 
In che Hebrew and other _— the future tenſe 
has frequently an imperative ſignification.. 4 

IMPERFECT Plaus, ,among botaniſts,/-ars ſrch uc fn; 
| really want flower, and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed wor gester 
no flower or ſeed. having yet been diſcovered in ** 


: 


part of them. See PLAN SED, FLOWERS 9 Tbeſe 


1 


found neceſſary in the diſputes againſt the Pelagians, in order 


Ils up a certain ſpace; as that there is no 700M | 


of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a commandment ; | 


eggs gs 
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Theſe Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes according to the places of their 
owth, into, Eu 4 32508 
F. Aquatics, or ſuch as grow in the water: and that either, 


10. In the ſea, and then they are called marine plants; which 


are either of a hard and ſtony conſiſtence, as the corals, and 
corallines; or porous, that is, of a more ſoft and herbaceous 
one. Of theſe fome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; 
the greater, which are cauliferous, as the fucus ; the leſſer, as 
the alga : the others have more of the muſcus, or fungus ap- 
pearance, as the ſpongia. 29. Freſh water plants, and thoſe 
have either no leaves, but are capillaceous, as the conſerve ; 
or their leaves divided into three parts, as the lens paluftris, 

or lenticula paluſtris, | 
II. Imperfe&t Plants, which grow in dry grounds; theſe are 
divided into, (19.) Such as have ſubſtance, either woody or 
fleſhy ; and theſe have ſcarce any thing common with the per- 
fett plants, neither the green herbaceous colour nor the tex- 
ture of herbs, nor flower, ſeed, nor leaf, properly ſpeaking ; 
as all the fungi, which are, either, 1%. Such as grow on 
trees, and therefore called arboreous, as the fungus laricis, 
called agaric, and the fungus ſambuci, which we call 7ews- 
car. 29. Terreſtrial, and theſe either cauliferous, with heads 
either lamellated or porous underneath, or without ſtalks, 
as the pezicæ of Pliny, and fungus pulverulentus, crepitus 
lupi, or common puft-balls. 3%. Subterraneous, as the tu- 
berz terre, or trufles. (29.) Such as have a more ſoft and 

dry conſiſtence, and more like that of herbs ; of which ſome 
are both cauliferous and branched, as the muſci, or moſſes: 
others are without ſtalks, adhering like a cruſt to the ſurface 
of the earth, ſtones, trees, or wood ; as the lichen terreſtris 
and arboreus. 

IurERTECT Tenſe, in grammar, ſignifies an indefinite time 
between the preſent and the paſt ; as, I thought, I heard. See | 
TENSE. 


ImPERFECT Flnvers, are thoſe which want the petala ; hence | 


alſo called 8 and ftamineous flowers. See FLOWER, 
PETALA, Ce. 

IurERTRgcr Numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe whoſe aliquot 

ts taken together, do not make the juſt number itſelf, 

ut either come ſhort of it, in which caſe they are called de- 

ficient numbers ; or exceed it, and then they are called abun- 


dant numbers. See NUMBER, DEFICIENT, and ABUN- 
DANT, | 


Ineerxrect Mixts. See the article Mixr. 

IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor, or empire. 
See EMPEROK, and EMPIRE. | 
Thus we ſay, his imperial majeſty, the imperial crown, im- 
perial arms, &c. | F 

IMPERIAL Crown. See the article CRown, 

IMPERIAL Chamber, is a ſovereign court, eſtabliſhed for the 
affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. See CHAM- 

BER. 

IMPERIAL Cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no other 

head but the emperor, See CI v, and FREE. . 5 
Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief magi- 
ſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays him the 


Roman month; but in other reſpects, and in the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, the magiſtrate is ſovereigg. | 
Imperial cities have a right of coining money, and of keeping 


forces and fortified places: their deputies aſſiſt at the imperial | 
diets, where they were divided into two branches, that of the | 


Rhine, and that of Suabia.— There were formerly twenty 
two in the former, and thity ſeven in the latter; but there 
are now only forty eight in all. See DieT. - | 
IMPERIAL Diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all the ſtates 
of the empire. See Diet. : 
It is uſually held at Ratisbon; where the emperor, either in 
perſon, or by his commiſſioner, the eleQors, ſecular and ec- 
cleſiaſtical princes, prelates, princeſſes, counts and deputies 
of imperial cities, 2 l ed 
Ihe diet is divided into three colleges, which are thoſe of the 
electors, the princes, and the cities. The electors alone 
form the firſt; the ſecond conſiſts of princes, prelates, prin- 
ceſſes, and counts, and the third of the deputies of imperial 
cities. | | | GE) 
Each college has its dircfor, who preſides in the conſultati- 
ons: the elector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the 
archbiſhop of Saltzburg, in that of the princes; and the de- 
| lutz of Cologne, in that of the cities. Hogs, l 6 
the diet, each principality has a voice; but all the prelates 
(ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of the empire) have but 
two voices, and all the counts but four. 
Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a nega- 
tive voice: when he too conſents, the reſolutions paſs into 
a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the empire, both medi- 
ate, and immediate. See Recss8Us Inberii. 4 
ImPERIAL Medals, See the article Mx Dal. | 
IMPERII Receſs. See the article REcessus [mperiz, | | 
IMPERSONAL Ferb, in grammar, is ſuch an one, as is only 
uſed in the third perſon ſingular z as, oportet, licet, c. 
IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paſſed 
through; eithe 
OL, I. Ne 


ä 


1 


particular configuration of its parts. See Port, PeNETRA® 
TION, &c. | 111 DOG 
IMPETIGO, in medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and foul- 
neſs of the skin, attended with an itching and plentiful 
ſcurf. | | 1 8 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with lichen, volatica, 
and mentagra. See LICHEN; | 
The impetigo is a ſpecies of dry, pruriginous itch, wherein 
ſcales, or ſcurf ſucceed apace; ariſing from faline corroſive 
humours thrown out upon the exteriot habit of the body; by 
which means the internal parts are relieved. See ITCH; 
It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any mas 
lignity z and fera, ſevere, which comes near to a leproſy: 
See LEPROSY, 754 bs | 
IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by requeſt 
or prayer. See REQuesT, PRAYER, GC. 
IWMPETRATION is more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes for the 
pre-obtaining of benefices, and church-offices in England from 
the court of Rome, which did belong to the diſpoſal of the 
king and other lay-patrons of the realm ; the penalty where- 
of is the ſame with that of proviſors, 25 E. III. See PRo- 
VISION, and PRoOYISOR. - | 
IMPETUS, in mechanics. See MomenTum, and MoT1- 
ON, 
Paracentric IMPtTUs, See the article PARACENTRIC; 
IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in the wing of 
a hawk, in the place of one that is broke. 
IMPLANTATION, one of the fix kinds of tranſplantation, 
uſed by ſome for the ſympathetic cure of certain diſeaſes. See 
TRANSPLANTATION. 
Implantation is performed by placing plants, - or at leaſt the 
roots of plants, in a ground prepared for that purpoſe, and 
watered with what the patient uſed to waſh himſelf withal. 
By which means, it is pretended, the diſeaſe is tranſlated in- 
to the plant.—If the plant happen to die before the cure be 
perfected, by reaſon of the ill qualities it imbibes, other 
plants muſt be placed inſtead of it, and the proceſs be continu- 
ed as in the firſt. 
IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law. See PLEA- 
DING. | 
IMPLEMENTS “, is uſed for all things neceſſary for a trade, 
or the furniture of an houſhold. See Toors, Sc. 
* The word is formed either from the Latin implere, to fill up; 
or from the French, employer, to employ. "= 
In which ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and con- 
veyances of moveables. 
IMPLEX Action. See the article ACT10Nn, 
INPLICITE *, fomething tacitly comprized, or underſtood : 
that is, contained in a diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſition, not 
in expreſs terms, but only by induction and conſequence, 
See IMPLY, | 
The word is derived from the Latin ix, and p/ico, I fold. 
ImPLIciTE Faith. See the article Fa lr k. 
IMPLICITE Condition, See the article Covpiriox. 
IMPLY à contradiction, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, in 
ſpeaking of the object of divine omnipotence. 
can do every thing that does not imply à contradidtion 
proceeding from God: by which is not meant a relation of 
the action to the executive power of God; for to ſay that 
God by this power could do' whatever does not imply a con- 
tradition proceeding from this power, would only be to ſay, 
that God can do what he can do. —In that propoſition 
therefore is meant a relation to the other attributes and fim- 
ple perfections of God: Thus, God can do whatever does 
not zmply a contradittion to ſome other of his attributes. For 
inſtance, he cannot atteſt a falſe religion by his word, or by 
miracle, becauſe this is repugnant to his goodneſs and truth, 
But becauſe all things that #nply- a contradiction, cannot be 
ſaid to have ſuch a reſpect to the attributes of God;  there- 
fore we may ſay more generally, that thoſe things imply a 


object. For there are two things requiſite to the being of 
any thing; the one on the ſide of the agent, viz. a power 
of acting; the other on that of the patient or object, viz. a 
non-reſiftance.—-For want of the firſt condition, there are 
a thouſand things which we cannot do; and for want of the 
| ſecond condition, there are many things that God cannot 
do: for that which, when it is affirmed, is yet denied, is im- 
poſſible. See IMrossIBLE. eee 


| IMPORTATION, the a& of importing, ot bringing in mer- 


chandizes from foreign countries. See Exyor TATION, 
[MPOSITION . of Hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which 
the roomy ma miſſion, and the power of abſolving, is con- 
veyed. CHIRoTONTA, and Hax ps. 
Impoſitian of Hands was a Jewiſh eer 
by any divine authority, but by cuſtom ; it being the prac- 
tice among thoſe people, whenever they pray to God for 
any perſon, to lay their hands on his head. on 
Our Saviour obſerved the fame cuſtom, both when he con- 
adding prayer to the ceremony. The apoſtles likewiſe 


N reaſon of de cloſench of in pores or the 


laid hands on thoſe whom they beſtowed the holy Ghoſt on. 
| 5 Cc —— I he 


— 


contradiction, which involve a contrariety from the terms or 


introduced, not 


—— ——ỹ — — 


FF 


E be prieſts obſerved the ſame cuſtom when any one was | 


| 


£ 


' js reſtrained by cuſtom, to that impoſition which is practiſed at 
- ordination. —Spanheim has written a treatiſe de Inpeſitione 
Manuum; and Tribenhorius and Braunius have done the 


ImPostTION, is alſo a kind of tranſplantation practiſed for the 


after which it is covered up with mud. Inſtead of this, 


over with mud. | 
I it be deſired the effect ſhould be laſting, a tree is choſen 


IMPoOSITION 


IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done. 


Thus it is impo/ſible that a circle ſhould be a ſquare ; becauſe 


© 


A thing is Morally IMpossIBLE, when of its own nature it is 


be 7-mpoſſible, among thoſe who reaſon from moral topics; 


who have no regard to good ſenſe, &c. 
TMIPOST, in law, properly denotes the tribute, or tax appoint- 


IMPOSTHUME, a collection of matter, or pus in any part of 


IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capitals of pillars/or- pilaſters 


- [ſtone whence an arch or vault commences. - | 


plinth only; the Doric has two faces crowned ;- the Ionic a 


the pilaſter. Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves 


IMPOTENCE *, or Iro EN, a want of ſtrength, pow- 
er, or means to perfo * TH 
The word is derived from the prepoſition in, taken privative 


| Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of imporency ; 
natural and moral,-The firſt is a want of ſome phyſical 


went the impoſition of hands afreſh, every time they entered 
upon any new deſign.— In the ancient church, mpe/ition of 


received into their body. And the apoſtles themſelves under- 


hands was even practiſed on perſons when they married ; 
which the Abyſſinians ſtill obſerve. See MARRIAGE. 
But this term, which, in its original ſignification, is general, 


ſame. See ORDINATION. 


cure of certain diſeaſes. See (TRANSPLANTATION. 
It is performed by taking ſome of the implanted ſpirit or ex- 


crement of that part affected, or of both together, and placing 
them in a tree, or a plant, between the bark and the wood, 


ſome bore a hole in the tree with an auger; and ſhutting up 
the hole again with a tampion of the ſame wood, cover it 


that will continue long, as an oak. If it be deſired the effect 
ſhould be ſpeedy, they chuſe a tree that grows faſt; in which 
laſt caſe, the matter ſerving as the medium of tranſplantation 
muſt be taken out of the tree as ſoon as the effect has followed, 
becauſe the too great alteration of the ſpirit, might be ſome 
prejudice to the patient. 

Tumage, &c. See DuTy, Cc. 

See PossI- 
BLE. 

A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, when it contains two 
ideas which mutually deſtroy each other, and which can nei- 
ther be conceived, nor united together in the mind. 


we conceive clearly that ſquareneſs and roundneſs deſtroy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure. 

There are two kinds of impoſſibilities, phyſical and moral. 
byſical Iu Poss 181LI T, is that which cannot be done by the 
powers of nature. See PossIB1LITY. 


poſſible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as that, 
all things conſidered, it appears impoſſible. See Mok Al. 
Thus it is morally impoſſible that all men ſhould be virtuous, 
or that a man ſhould throw the ſame number with three dice 
an hundred times ſucceſſively. 

Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is alſo faid to 


thus the lawyers ſay, Omne turpe impoſſibile : thoſe conditi- 
ons are impoſſible, which ſenſe and decorum do not allow to 
be performed, though in themſelves very poſſible to thoſe 


ed by a ſovereign to be paid for ſuch merchandize as is brought 
into any haven in his dominions from foreign nations. See 
DvurTy. | 
Impeſt is diſtinguiſhed from cuſſom, in that, cuſtom more 
properly ſignifies the duties paid to the king for goods ſhipped 
off or exported.— But the two are frequently confounded to- 
gether. See CUSTOM. 


the body ; either owing to an obſtruction of the fluids in that 
part, which makes them change into ſuch matter; or to a 
tranſlation of it from ſome other part where it is generated. 
See ABSCESS, 11 5 pl 


ſo Tab. Archit. fig. 36. bit. d. fig. 40. 7 
An impoſt, ſometimes alſo called chaptrel, is a ſort of plint 
or little cornice which crowns a pier, and ſupports the firſt 


which ſupport arches. See CAPITAL, and ARCH. . See - 


1 
Impoſis conform to the proper orders.—The Tuſcan is a 


mier over the two faces, and its mouldings may be carved ; 
the Corinthian and Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, and 


other mouldings. | | . ' 1011 
The projecture of the po muſt not exceed the naked of 


— 


2 -"q impeſt of the arch; and this looks very grand and 
ately. PEE | „ nee 
Tbe zmpo/t is a thing eſſential to an ordonnance; inaſmuch 
as without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch 
meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always 
ſeems a kind of elbow. | "[Loangys 24035 


rm any thing. See POWER. 


ly; and potentia, power. 


IMP 


2 a violent re | _— ion, or the like... 
ency, is more particularly uſed for a natural inabilir, .. 
tion, See Col rom. , 8 1 : b ei- 
n this ſenſe, impoteney is by ſome defined an inabil; 
fufficiency in the male to impregnate the female. * * 
PREGNATION. ” ra 
The Decretals diſtinguiſh three cauſes or rather foto. .c 
; viz. frigidiy, witcheraft, and impetentian no i 


IMPRECATION *, a curſe, or wiſh that ſome evil may te. 


fal any one. | 
The word is derived from the Latin in, and precor, 


The c I pray, 

The ancients had their goddeſſes called Imprecations, ; 11 . 
Diræ, i. e. Deorum iræ, who were ſuppoſed to be th - 
cutioners of evil conſciences. — They were called B55 1 
heaven, Furies on Earth, and Eumenides in hell. See . * 
The Romans owned but three of theſe Imprecation;, and g. 
Greeks two.—They invoked them, with prayers and gi... 
of verſes, to deſtroy their enemies. — 

IMPREGNATION *, the emiſſion of the ſeed of the male 
coition, by which the female conceives, or becomes vi 
See CONCEPTION, and PetEGNaAncy., bo 
* The word is derived from the Latin impregnare, 

a woman with child. 


IMPREGNATION is alſo figuratively uſed in 
a liquor imbibes the 1 ſome — bod * * 
Thus a menſtruum is ſaid to be impregnated with a body dis. 
ſolved in it, as much as its pores are able to receive. e 
— nf hve v the article 8p EC ES. 
„in philoſophy, is applied to the ſpeci 
objects, which are ſuppoſed to — mark 4 
fon on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory, See SkNSd- 
TION. 
The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit ſpecies reſembling 
them, which ſpecies are conveyed by the exterior ſenſes to 
the common ſenſory : Theſe impreſſed ſpecies, being material 
and ſenſible, are rendered intelligibte by the active intelle&; 
and when thus ſpiritualized, are called expreſſions or expreſs Le- 
cies, as being expreſſed from the others. See SpEciks. 
IMPRESSION, is alſo frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the editions of 
a book, or of the number of times it has been printed, 
M. Arnaud aſſures us, there were above two hundred in- 
preſſions of the Louvain Bible in one age; and it is affirmed, 
that Thomas a Kempis of the Imitation of Chrift, has under- 
gone more mpreſſions than there have been months ſince it was 
compoſed, See Book. , 
impreſſion, however, differs from edition: the former, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the print- 
ing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diſtances of words and 
lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing that may have a good 
or bad effect on the eye: the latter, beſides all this, takes in 
the care of the editor, who reviſed the copy, corrected or 
augmented it, adding notes, tables, and other like things, 
which he judged might contribute towards making the book 
more uſeful, and correct. ; | 
Indeed, very frequently the word edition only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in ſpeaking ef the works of 8. Augu- 
ſtin, we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, Bene- 
dictins, &c. where we have no regard to the printing part, 
but only to the care and pains of the editors. ; 
Privilege for TMPRESs10N. See the article PRIVILEGE. 
IMPRES T, Auditors of. See the article Aupitos. 
IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perſon refrained of bis li- 
berty, and detained under the cuſtody of another. See PRI- 
SON, CAPTURE, ARREsT, Oc. Kt 
Falſe ImPRI80NMENT, '/ See the articles Fal sk, and Ar- 
PEAL, | 


of pr epnajs, 


qual to, or greater than, their denominators. | 
Such, 6. gr. are, 5, 1 Cc. See NumerATOR. 
Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are not fracims, but either whole, 
or mixed numbers; and are only put into the form of ra- 
ctions, in order to be added; ſubtracted, multiplied, or div ded, 
Ec. See Fractions: 1:99 0579 nd HW 
ImeroPeR Motim. See the atticle Morton.” 
IMPROPRIATION, is a term uſed where ,the profits of an 
eccleſiaſtical benefice are in the hands of #layman. . 
In which ſenſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from | 5 K 
which is, where the profits of a benefice are in the hands of 
a — college, &c. though the two are now. often uſed 
promi There are ſaid to be 3845 intpropreations in 
land. See APPROPRIATION. r 
IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, or 
proper. See PROPER, and PROrRIE TT. 
Grammarians obſerve three kinds of faults in . 9 4 4 
ſoleciſim, barbariſm, and impropriety : An impropriei 1 ©: 1 
3 a — is uſed that 2 not a proper ſignification. 
See SoLECISM, and BARBARISM, e 


1 
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IMPROVIDE,, in law. See Op rA Inprovidi. 


principle neceſſary to an action; or it is where a being is ab- 
ſolutely defective, or not free, and at liberty to act: the ſe- 


body which impels, or puſhes another. 


EKW oy 
cond only i i Thus the arm is ſaid to give an impu/fve motion to. the k. * 
cond only imports a great difficulty ; as a ſtrong habit to the that it throws, See PaefαοrrfH . 13 
2 = 2 | «24.45 L * 0 0 : 


IMPROPER Fractions; ate ſuch as have thelt nuttctatofs e- 


IMPULSIVE, term in-philofophy, applied to the 3Qion of 3 


INA 


In this ſenſe, impulfive ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from attrac- 
tive, and repulſive. See ATTRACTIVE, and REPULSION. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſſibly 


be effected by an impulſiue power. See ATTRACTION. 


IMPUTAT 


N, a term much uſed among divines, ſome- 
times in a good, and ſometimes in an ill ſenſe: in the latter 
it is uſed to ſignify the charging the fin to the account of one, 
which was committed by another, 

Thus Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity ; all his de- 
ſcendants, by his fall, beeoming as criminal in the fight of 
God, as if they had fallen themſelves: and bearing the juſt 
puniſhment of his firſt crime. Sce ORIGINAL Sin. 
Imputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging of an- 
other's juſtice, or merit. See JUSTIFICATION. _ 
Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is imputed to us; his merits 
and the price of his ſufferings being applied to us. 

The imputation of the merits of Chriſt ſignifies no more, 
among the Reformed, than an extrinſic juſtice, which does 
not make us truly juſt, but only appear ſo; which hides our 
fins, but does not efface them. 

For this reaſon, thoſe of the Romiſh communion decline the 
uſe of the word imputation, and aſſert, that the juſtifying 
grace, which applies to us the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, not 
only covers our ſins, but alſo effaces them; that this grace is 
intrinſic and inherent, ' renewing intirely the inward man, 
and rendering him pure, juſt, and without ſpot before God; 
and that this juſtice is given him on account of the juſtice of 
Jeſus Chriſt, that is, by the merits of his death and paſſion. 
In a word; ſay they, though it is the obedience of Jeſus 
Chriſt that has merited juſtifying grace for us, yet it is not 
the obedience. of Jeſus Chriſt that renders us formally juſt : 
And in like manner, it is not the diſobedience of Adam that 
makes us formally ſinners, but it is this diſobedience that has 
merited for us, both that we ſhould be ſinners, and that we 
ſhould undergo the puniſhment of ſin. | 
Proteſtants ſay, that the fin of the firſt man is imputed to 
his deſcendants ; they being looked on as culpable, and pu- 
niſhed as ſuch, becauſe of the ſin of Adam, —Catholics hold, 
that this is not enough ; we are not eſteemed and puniſhed 
as criminals, ſay they, but we are actually criminal ourſelves 
by original ſin. ter 
Again, Proteſtants ſay, that the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is im- 


puted to us, and that our juſtification is only the imputation 
of Chriſt's juſtice; his ſufferings ſtanding inſtead of ours, 


and God accepting his death as a ſatisfaction in lieu of our 


own. - But Catholics teach, that the juſtice of Chriſt is not 
only imputed, but actually communicated to the faithful, by 
the operation of the holy Ghoſt : ſo that they are not only re- 
puted juſt, but alſo made ſo. | | 


INACCESSIBLE Height, or Diflance, is that which can- 


not be aCtually meaſured, by reaſon of ſome impediment in 


the way; as water, or the like. See ATTITUDE, Dis- 


TANCE, c. 


INACTION, Ceſſatim of Aion, à term much. uſed in the 


myſtical divinity ; by which is underſtood a privation, or an- 
nihilation of al the faculties; whereby the door is, as it 
were, ſhut to all external objects, and a kind of extaſy is 


procured, during which God ſpeaks immediately to the heart. | 


It is this ſtate of inaction that is held the moſt proper for re- 


God communicates ſublime; and ineffable ſentiments, and 


ceiving the holy Spirit; and in this fit of dozing it is that 


graces to the ſoul. . COTE T9 
Some do not make it conſiſt in this ſtupid kind of indolence, 
or general ſuſpenſion of all ſenſation; but by inaction only 


mean a ceſſation of deſires, in which as the ſoul does not de- 


INACTIVITY of Matter. See Vis ner. 
INADEQUATE 4dea, or Notion; is à partial or incompleat re- 


' INALIENABLE,: that which cannot be: yalidly alienated, or 


| * The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition is, taken pri. 


TORN - eine » $115.51 TH NY 
INANIMATE , denotes a body that has either loſt its ſoul, | 


termine itſelf to any poſitive acts, neither does it abandon it-. 


ſelf to uſeleſs meditations, or the vain ſpeculations of reaſon; 
but demands in general every thing that may be agreeable to 
God, without preſcribing any thing to him. e 
This latter is the doctrine of the antient myſtics, and the 


former that of the modern ones, or quietiſts. Ser Mrs ric, 


and QQUIETIST. [ 


In general, however, it may be ſaid, that inact iam is not the 
molt likely, way of pleaſing. God; it is our actions chiefly 
by which we are to gain his favour: he will have us to act; 
ſo that inaction cannot be agreeable to him. 


preſentation of any thing to the mind. See ADBQUATE, 
and IDEA. ' | | an els rnoet 3 


1 


made over to another. See ALIENATION. 


Thus the dominions of the king, the church, minors, Se. 
are inalienable, otherwiſe than with à reſerve of the right of 
redemption, ſor ever. Vin 
INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING. See the article Ex A- 


MELLING; 


or that is not of a nature capable of having any. See SOUL, | 
and Lies, +. - t ona ng Llc 0's dl 


0 
I 


vatively, and anima, ſoul. 


: 


Thus a dead man is an inanimate lump, and metals are in- 
animate bodies. | TAS 

INANITION, a term in phyſic, ſignifying emptineſs; or 
the ſtate of the ſtomach, when it is empty, and needs food. 
There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and 
others from inanitian, which laſt are the more dangerous, See 
FLATUS, | 

INARTICULATE, an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, 
ſyllables, or words, as are not pronounced diſtinctly. See 
ARTICULATION, and VoIcCE. 

INAUGURATION *, the coronation of an emperor, or 
king; or the conſecration of a prelate; ſo called, in imi- 
tation of the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when they 
were received into the college of augurs. See King, CRown, 
ConsEcCRATION, fc. 

The word comes from the Latin izaugurare, wnich ſignifies 
to dedicate a temple, or to raiſe any one to the prieſthood, ha- 


ving, in order to that, firſt taken auguries, See Aucur, 
and Aucukx. 


INCA, or VNA, an appellation which the natives of Peru 
ive to their kings, and princes of the blood. See INCA. 
he chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the incas. This 
country had been a long time the theatre of all ſorts of wars, 
horrible crimes, and diſſenſions, till at length appeared two 
brothers, the one called Mangocapa, of whom the Indians 
uſe to tell wonders ; he built the city of Cuſco, ſettled laws 
and policy, and taught them to adore the ſun: and he and 
his deſcendants took the name of inca, which, in the lan- 
guage of Peru, ſignifies, king, or great bord. They grew fo 
powerful, that they made themſelves maſters of the whole 
country, from Paſto to Chili, 1300 leagues long, and held 
it till the diviſions between inca Guaſcar, and Atabalipa ; 
which the Spaniards laying hold of, made themſelves maſters 
of Peru, and put an end to the empire of the incas. | 
They do but number twelve of theſe incas.—lt is faid, the 
moſt conſiderable among the nobles of the country {till bear 
the name of inca. | 
INCALESCENCE *, the growing hot of any thing, either by 
motion and friction, or as quick-lime docs, by pouring water 
on it, Cc. See Hear, and FIRE. 


The word is compounded of ix, and caleo, or caleſco, I grow 
warm. 


INCAMERATION. in the apoſtolical chancery, the union 


of ſome land, right, or revenue to the domain of the pope. 
See CHAMBER. 


The word is derived from the Latin in, and camera, chamber. 
INCANTATI CON“, Enchantment; words and ceremonies 
uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; or rather to impoſe on the 


| credulity of the people. See Macic, EascinaTion, 
WITCHCRAFT, Cc. 


The word is derived from the Latin in, and canto, I ſing. 
See CHaRm, and Carmen. | 
INCAPACITY, in matters of benefices among the cano- 
niſts, is of two kinds: the one renders the provilion of a be- 
nefice null in its original; the other is acceſſary, and annuls 


the proviſions, which at firſt were valid. See CAPACIT v. 


Incapacities of the firſt kind, are the want of a diſpenſation 
for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſtard, for naturali- 
_ zation in a foreigner, &c, | 


Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes ; being 


concerned in ſeeing a ſentence of death executed, c. which 


vacate the benefices to all intents, or render the holding it ir- 


regular. See DisaBILITY, BENEFICE, Ge. 
INCARNATION, in theology, ſignifies the act where- 
by the Son of God aſſumed the human nature; or the myſ- 
tery by which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal Word, was made 
man, in order to accompliſh the work of our ſalvation. See 
TRINIT v. | 1 
The Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and ſay, 
that the ſecond perſon thereof has been incarnate nine times, 
and will be incarnate a tenth ; and they give him a different 
1 in each of theſe incarnations, Sce Kircher. Chin. N- 


The æra uſed among chriſtians, whence they number their 


years, is the time of the incarnation, that is, of Chriſt's. con- 
 ception in the virgin's womb. See ConcteTion:; _ 
This #ta was firſt eſtabliſhed by Dionyſius Exiguus, about 
the beginning of the ſixth century, till which time the æra 
of Diocleſian had been in uſe. See ERA, and Epocua, 
Some time after this, it was conſidered, that the years of a 
man's life were not numbered from the time of his concep- 
tion, but from that of his birth: which occaſioned them to 
poſtpone the — his zra, for the ſpace of one year, 
retaining the cycle of Dionyſius entire, in every thing elſe. 
At Rome they -reckon their years from the mcarnation, or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of December, which 
cuſtom has obtained from the year 143.—In France, Eng- 
land, and ſeveral other countries, they alſo reckon from tlie 
incarnation ; but then they differ from the other in the day 
of the incarnation, fixing it, after the primitive manner, not 
do the day of the birth, eee our Saviour.— 
Though the Florentines ſtick to the day of the birth, and 
begin their year from Chriſtmas, See Petav. de Doct̃. Temp. 


Gran- 
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Grandamicus d. Die Nat. See alſo NaTivitY, YEAR, 
CALENDAR, Cc. g 3 
IncarnATION®, in medicine, ſignifies the healing and filling 
up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh, See Cons0LIDATION. 

®* The word is formed from in, and caro, fleſh. 
The medicines which effect this, are commonly called iacar- 
natives. See INCARNATIVE. n 
INCARNATIVE, in medicine and 2 is applied 

to medicines, bandages, and ſutures, which diſpoſe a wound 
or ulcer to fill up with fleſh. Whence they are alſo called 
anaplerotics, from ava, again, and Angie, to fill. See In- 
CARNATION, | 
IxcAR NATIVE Medicine, is ſuch a one as makes the fleſh heal 
and unite. See ConsoLIDAT10N, and HEALING. 
Ixc ARxATIVE Bandage, is a fillet, with an eye or nooſe at 
one end of it, ſo as the other end may be put through it.— 
To make uſe of this bandage, they apply the middle of it to 
the ſide oppoſite to the wound; fo that the aperture may be 
over the wound itſelf; and ſlipping the other end through it, 
draw the lips of the wound cloſe to each other, that they 
may grow together. 5 N 
INCARNATIVE Suture, is ſuch a one as, by rejoining the lips 
ofa wound, and keeping them together, by means of a thread 
drawn through them with a needle, occaſions them to grow 
up and heal, See SUTURE. | 
INCARTATION, in chymiſtry, the refining of gold, by 
means of ſilyer and aqua fortis. See Gol p, and REFINING, 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called departing. 
See DEPART. - 
INCENSE ®, an aromatic, odoriferous reſin z otherwiſe cal- 
led frankincenſe. See FRANKINCENSE. | 

*The word comes from the Latin incenſum, q. d. burnt 3 as 

taking the effect for the thing itſelf. 

Incenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all religions, to 
do honour to the divinities that were there adored. y of 
the primitive Chriſtians were put to death, becauſe they would 
not offer incenſe to idols. In the Romiſh church they ſtill re- 
tain the uſe of incenſe in many of their ceremonies, particu- 
larly at ſolemn funerals, beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they 
would honour, as on prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo on the 
people, 
INCEPTIVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs ſuch 
moments, or firſt principles, which though of no magnitude 
themſelves, are yet capable of producing ſuch, See INFI- 
NITE, and INDIVISIBLE, | 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, bur is inceptive of a line 
which it produces by its motion. So a line, though it have 
no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth ; that is, capable, by 
its motion, of producing a ſurface which has breadth, &c. 
See MacniTupe, PoinT, LINE, &c. | 
INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons 
who are related in a degree prohibited mariage by the laws of 
the country. See DEGREE, and MARRIAGE. | 
Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted be- 


tween kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, ſo neceſſary in | 


marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and yet the 
rules of the church have formerly extended this prohibition 
even to the ſeventh degree, but time has brought it down to 
the third or fourth degree, | | | 

The words adultery and ince/t are not indecent, though they 
ſignify very infamous things; becauſe they repreſent them as 
covered with a veil of horror, which makes us look on them 
only as crimes: the words, therefore, rather ſignify the guilt 
of thoſe actions, than the actions themſelves. | 
Moſt nations look on ince/t with horror, Perſia and Egypt 
alone excepted. In the hiſtory of the antient kings of thoſe 
countries we meet with inſtances of the brother's marrying the 
ſiſter : the reaſon was, becauſe they thought it too mean to 
join in alliance with their own ſubjects, and ſtill more ſo, to 
have married into the families of any foreign princes, | 
As to the Perſians, there was a ſtill more abominable ſort of 
inceſt practiſed by their magi: If we may truſt Catullus, carm. 91. 

Nam magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet 
Si vera eft Perſarum impia relligis. | 
Spiritual IncgsT, is the like crime committed between two 


perſons who have a ſpiritual alliance, by means of baptiſm, 


or confirmation. i LI | 
Spiritual INCEST is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other bene- 


ciary, who enjoys both the Mother and the daughter; that | 


is, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the col- 
lation of the other. * EE | 
Such a ſpiritual inceſt renders both the one and the other of 
thoſe benefices void. TM | e 
INCESTUOUS, the name of a ſect or hereſy, which aroſe in 

Italy about the year 1065. B 
The hereſy of the dis had its beginning at Revenna ; 
the learned of which place being conſulted by the Florentines 


about the degrees of affinity which prohibit marriage, made 


anſwer, that the ſeventh generation, mentioned in the ca- 
nons, was to be taken on both ſides together; ſo that four 
generations were to be reckoned on one fide, and three on 
the other. | W 


They proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juſtin;.. 

fiitutes, where it is ſaid, that a 2 8 un 

or ſiſter's grand-daughter, though ſhe be but in the "ira 

gree: Whence they concluded, that if my brother's rand. 

child be in the fourth degree with reſpe& to me, ſhe is in the 

fifth with reſpe& to my ſon, in the ixth with reſpect to ni 
randſon, and in the ſeventh with reſpect to my great grand- 

on. 

Peter Damian wrote againſt this opinion, and 

der II. condernned it ＋ council Had at os. —_ 


INCH, a known Engliſh meaſure, the twelfth part of ; foot; 


containing the ſpace of three barley corns in le 
Mx AsuRE, and Foor. bs Wen. bee 


InNcH of Candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants, 


The method of it is thus.—Notice is uſually given upon the 
Exchange in writing, and elſewhere, when the fale is to be- 
gin: againſt which time the goods are divided into ſeveral nar. 
cels, called ts, and papers printed of the quantity of ar 
and of the conditions of ſale; as, that none ſhould bid kl 
than a certain ſum more than another has bid before, Duri 


candle, is burning; and the laſt bidder, when the candle goes 


out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. See Auction 
and CANDLE, : 


INCHASING, in ſculpture. See the article ENCHagrnc. 


INCHOATIVE, a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing ; 
or action; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called icht. 
See INCEPTIVE. 
IncHoaTIvVE Verbs, according to the ſtrict rules of the Latin 
tongue, are uſed by the beſt authors indifferently with primi- 
tives, having almoſt all the tenſes in common with them ; 
nay, ordinarily they expreſs our ſentiments with more energy, 
and the actions themſelves in a more perfect ſtate. dee VERB. 


conſiſt of pointed, and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſt 
ſalts; by the force or inſinuation of which, the particks of 
other bodies are divided from one another, which before co- 
hered. See AciD, SALT, Ce. 

And thus ſome expectorating medicines are ſaid to incide, or 
cut the phlegm, when they break it, fo as to occaſion its diſ- 
charge. See EXPECTORATION. 

INCIDENCE, in mechanics, expreſſes the direction in which 
one body ſtrikes on another; otherwiſe called inclination, See 
IxcLI NATION. | 
In the occurſions of two moving bodies, their incidents is faid 
to be perpendicular or oblique, as their directions or lines of 

motion make a ſtraight line, or an oblique angle at the point 
of contact. See PERCUSSION. 

Angle of InciDEnCe, commonly denotes the angle compre- 
hended between an incident ray or other body, and a perpen- 
dicular to the plane in the point of incidence. | 
Thus, ſuppoſing A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) an incident ray 
proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the point of incidence, 
and H B a perpendicular to DE in the point of incidence: the 
angle A B H, comprehended between A B and H B, is the an- 

le of incidence—by others called the angle of inclination. Ses 
NCLINATION. E | 

Angle of INc1DENCE, is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow and ſome others 
_ the complement of the aboye angle, or of the angle of in- 
clination. | 


Thus, ſuppoſing A B an incident ray, and HB a perpendi- 


and the reflecting or refracting plane D E, is the angle in- 
cidence; and the angle AB H, the angle of inclination. 
Others, with Wolfius, make another diflinAion ; which ſee un- 
der the articles ANGLE, REFLEXION, and REFRACTION. | 
It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 19. That the angle of 
incidence, A B H, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle of re- 
fleion H B C, or the angle A BD to the angle CBE. See 
REFLEXI1ON. | | | . 
2*, That the fines of the angles of incidence and refraction, arc 
39. That from air to glaſs the fine of the angle f 23 
is to the ſine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, 01 an y 
as 14 to 9: on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, the % 
of the angle of incidence, is to the ſine of the reſracted angle 
as 193 to 300, or as to 14. | | 
It is true, Sir Iaac Newton having ſhewn that the — 
light are not all y refrangible, there can be no ad 
ratio fixed between the fines of the angles of _— 
incidence: but the proportion which comes neareſt, is that 2h 
ſpecified. See LicnT,. CoLour, REFRANGIBILITY, S. 
INCIDENCE of Eclipſe.” See the article ECLIPSE. 
Axis of InciDExcs. See the article Axis of Incidence. © | 


— 


|Cathetus of Ixc DEN CE. See CarnETUs of Incidence 3 ſee al· 


ſo RETIEXIox 3 AB 
Line of Incidence, in catoptrics, denotes a right line, py "4 
Tab. Optics, fig. 26. whereby light is propagated from 1 . 

ant point A, to a point B, in the ſurface of u ſpeculum- 
This is alſo called an incident ray. See Rax. 


Line of INc1DENCE, in dioptrics, is a N as AB, . 


in the fame mer 


| 


56. whereby light is propagated unte 


the time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of wax- | 


INCIDE, Cut.—Thoſe medicines are faid to incide, which 


cular, as before; the angle A B D comprehended between it 


to each other reciprocally as the reſiſtances of the mediums. | 
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dium, from the radiant point to the ſurface of the refraQing | 


- HKLI. 
Ro if INCIDENCE, See the article PoINT of Incidence. 
Scruples of INCIDENCE. See the article SCRUPLES. 
INCIDENT, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an event; or a parti- 
cular circumſtance of ſome event. , ; 
INCIDENT, in a poem, is an epiſode or particular action, tack- 
ed to the principal action, or depending on it. See ACTION, 
EP1s0DE. : : 
ry comedy is full of agreeable incidents, which divert 
the ſpectators, and form the intrigue, The poet ought al- 
ways to make choice of ſuch incidents, as are ſuſceptible of 
ornaments ſuitable to the nature of his poem. The variety 
of incidents well conducted make the beauty of an heroic 
poem, which ought always to take in a certain number of in- 
cidents to ſuſpend the cataſtrophe, that would otherwiſe break 
out too ſoon, See EPIC, 
IncivEnT Ray. See the articles Ray, INCIDENCE, and Ix- 
CLINATION., 
INCINERATION *, in chymiſtry, the reduction of vegeta- 
bles into aſhes, by burning them gently. See A$HEs. 
* The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, and cinis, 
aſhes. See CALCINATION. 


Thus fern is incinerated for the making of glaſs. See GLAss. 

INCISION Crucial. See the article CRUCIAL. 

Grafting by Double IxcIsroN. See ENGRAFTING. 

INCISIVE, Ixcistvus, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral 
tceth, a double muſcle, and certain orifices belonging to thoſe 
teeth. 

Ivcrs1vi Dentes, called alſo inciſores, or cutters, and ſometimes 
riſores, becauſe they ſhew themſelves in laughing, are eight in 
number; four in each jaw, ſituate in the fore-fide, and in the 
middle of the others. — See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2. lit. d. 
They are ſhorter and ſharper than the others, and are inſerted 
into their alveoli by a ſingle root, or twang; for which reaſon 
they fall eaſily, eſpecially thoſe of the upper fide. NS 
They are called inciſivi, becauſe their office is to cut or incide 
the meat. See TooTH, 

Incisivus is alſo an appellation given to the firſt proper muſcle 
of the upper lip; becauſe it has its origin in the bone of the 
upper jaw, near the place of the inciſve teeth; hence it paſles, 
and is inſerted into the upper lip, which it ſerves to draw up. 

The maxillary bones have four internal orifices, two whereof 
are called INc151vA, as being directly under the dentes incifrvi. 

INCLINATION, in medicine and chymiſtry, the operation 
of pouring off a clear liquor from tome taces, or ſediment, 
by only gently ſtooping the veſſel. f | 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called de- 
cantation, See DECANTATION. 


InciinaTIoN in phyſics, expreſſes the mutual approach, or | 


tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one another; 
ſo that their directions make either a ſtraight line at the point 
of contact, or an angle of a greater or leſſer magnitude. 
INCLINATION of a Night Line to a Plane, is the acute angle, 
which ſuch right line makes with another right line drawn in 
the plane through the point where the inclined line interſects 


it, and through the point where it is alſo cut by a perpendicu- | 


lar drawn from any point of the inclined lines. See LINE. 


INCLINATION of an Incident Ray, is the angle which it makes 


with a line drawn to the point of incidence, perpendicular to 
the reflecting or refracting ſurface. 

This is otherwiſe called the angle of inclination : ſometimes 
alſo the angle of incidence. See ANGLE, and INCIDENCE. 
INCLINATION of a reflected Ray, is the angle which a ray after 

reflection makes with the axis of znclination. 

Thus, if AB, Tab. Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, HB a 
perpendicular to DE in the point B, and BC the reflected 

ray; CBH will be the znclination of the reflected ray; and 

ABC the inclination of the incident ray. | 

INCLINATION of the Axis of the Earth, is the angle which it 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic ; or the angle between 
the planes of the equator and ecliptick. See ANGLE. | 

INCLINATION of a Planet, is an arch or angle comprehended 
between the ecliptick, and the place of a planet in his orbit. 
The greateſt inclination of Saturn, according to Kepler, is 
29, 325; of Jupiter 1. 20 *; of Mars 1. 50, 30”; of Venus 
3*. 22'; of Mercury 65. 54. According to De la Hire, the 
greateſt declination of Saturn is 29. 33. 30“; of Jupiter 1. 
190“ 20"; of Mars 1®, 51' o“; of Venus 39. 23. 5“; of 
Mercury 69, 52%. 0”, 

IncLinaTION of a Plane, in dialing, is the arch of a vertical 
circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the horizon, and 
intercepted between them. 

To find this, take a quadrant and apply its ſide to the fide of 
a ſquare, and apply to the other ſide your ſquare to your 
plane ; if the plummet fall parallel to the ſide of the ſquare, 
then the lower ſide of the ſquare ſtands level; by which draw 
a horizontal line, whereon ere& a perpendicular, and apply 
your ſquare to that perpendicular; and if the plummet falls pa- 
| rallel to the ſide of the ſquare, then that is alſo a level line, 
and wow plane ftands horizontally : If the plummet falls not 


{ 


til it does; and draw an horizontal line, on which erect a per- 
pendicular, to which apply your ſquare, and obſerve what an- 
gle your plummet makes on the quadrant, with the ſide of the 
ſquare ; that is the angle of the inclination of the Plane. 

INcLINATION of two Planes, is the acute angle made by two 
lines drawn one in each plane, through a common point of ſe+ 
ction, and perpendicular to the ſame common ſection. 
Thus, in Tab. Geometry, fig. 98. the inclination of the plane 
KEGL to the plane ACD B is the angle HFI, or F h i, 
made by the right lines HF and FI in the point F, perpen- 
dicular to the line of ſection EG. 

Angle of IxcLINATIO, in optics, is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called the angle of Incidence. See ANGLE. 
Thus, in Tab. Opticks, fig. 26. ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, 
proceeding from the radiant A to the point of incidence B, 
on the ſurface of a mirror; the Angle AB H comprehend- 
ed between it and the perpendicular HB, is called indifferent- 
ly by Mr. Molineux and others the angle of inclination, or of 
incidence, See INCIDENCE. | 

Argument of INCLINATION. See ARGUMENT, 


INCLINATION, in a moral ſenſe. See ArpeTiTE, and Na- 
TURAL. 


oblique angle with the horizon, See PLANE; and ACCELE+ 
RATION. | 
It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that a body, as B (Tab. Me- 
chanics, fig. 58.) laid on an inclined plane, always loſes part 
of its weight; and that the power or weight L, required to 
ſuſtain it, is to the weight of D, as the heighth B A of the 
plane is to the length of it CA—And hence alſo it follows, 
that the inclination of the plane may be ſo ſmall, that the 
greateſt weight may be ſuſtained on it by the ſmalleſt power. 
Hence it becomes a rule, that the force wherewith any heavy 
body would deſcend on an inclined plane, is to the force of the 
deſcent in the perpendicular, as the line of the angle of the 
plane's inclination is to the radius. See DEsCENT. 
Suppoſe, therefore, a body or weight given, and it were re- 
quired to find the power neceſſary to ſuſtain it on an inclined 
plane D,—Call the weight W, and the power P: Then by 
the above rule, R: W:: S. incl.: P. that is, as radius is to 
the weight, ſo is the ſine of the angle of the plane's inclination 
to the horizon, to the power ſought : where, the three firtk 
being given, the fourth is known of courſe, 
INCLINERS, in dialing. See Diar., and DEINCLINERS: 
INCOGNITO, a term borrowed from the Italians, uſed when 
a perſon is in any place where he would not be known; but 
more particularly applied to princes or great men, who enter 
towns, or walk the ſtreets, without their ordinary train, or 
the uſual marks of their diſtinction and quality. 
The grandees in Italy make a common cuſtom of walking the 
ſtreets incognito; and always take it amiſs, on ſuch occaſion, 
when people pay their compliments to them. It is not barely 
to prevent their being known, that they take theſe meaſures, 
but becauſe they would not be treated with ceremony, nor 
receive the honours due to their rank. 
When the horſes in princes, cardinals, and ambaſſadors coaches 
have no taſſels, which they call facchi; and the curtains, 
which they call bandinelle, are drawn, they are reputed to be 
incognito ; and no body that meets them is obliged to ſtop, or 
make his honours to them. 
The cardinals alſo, when they would be incegnito, leave off 
the red hat. See HAT, and Carpinar. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or con- 
ſumed by fire. See BURNING. | 
Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet re oth 
made of lapis amianthus is zncombu/tible ; it is cleaned by fire, 
but not burnt. See the article As B ESTOS. 


gory of Tours ſpeaks of ſome wooden kettles in his time that 
bore the fire as long as thoſe of iron, —Sylla undertook to burn 
downa tower of wood whichdefended Archelaus, one of Mithri- 
dates's lieutenants ; but he could not attain his end, by reaſon 
of its being coated with alum.—It is allum-water wherewith 
thoſe people beſmear themſelves, who handle burning coals, 
melt Spaniſh wax on their tongues, c. See FIRE-EATER, 
ALLUM, Cc. | | 
INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, uſed where 
two lines, when compared to each other, have no common 
meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exactly meaſure them 
both. See COMMENSURABLE. | 
In the general, two quantities are ſaid to be incommen/urable, 
when no third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part 
of both : or, when thoſe quantities are not to one another as 
unity to a rational number; or as one rational number to an- 
other, See the articles NUMBER, and RATIONAL. | 
The fide of a ſquare is incommenſurable to the diagonal, as is 
demonſtrated by Euclid ; but it is commenſurable in power; 
the 2 of the diagonal being equal to twice the ſquare of 
the ſide. | 
Pappus, lib. 4. prob. 17. ſpeaks alſo of incommenſurable angles, 


alſo faid to be incommenſurable in powet. 


Parallel to the fide of the ſquare, then turn your ſquare, un- 
Vor. I. No, LEXX11 1 * . | 


5 Dd INCOM- 


INCLINED Plane, in methanics, is that which makes an 


At Dole, in France, is ſaid to be an incombu/tible taper: Gre- 


Surfaees which cannot be meaſured by a common ſurface, are 


INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot conſiſt with another, 
without deſtroying it. See COMPATIBLE, 
Thus cold and heat are incompatible in the ſame ſubject ; the 
ſtrongeſh overcoming and expelling the weakeſt. 


INCOMPLEX Oppoſition. See the article OPPos1TION. 
INCOMPOSITE Numbers, are the fame with what Euclid 


calls prime numbers. See PRIME, and Monk. 
INCONCINNOQUS Diſcords. : ISCORDS. 
IxconClNNOUS Sy/tem. See the article J Sysr EM. 


INCORPORATION ®, the mixing the particles of different 
bodies ſo together, as to make an uniform ſubſtance or com- 
polition of the whole, without leaving any poſſibility of diſ- 
cerning the ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their par- 
ticular qualities, 

* The word is formed from in, and corpat, body. | 

INCORPOREAL, Spiritual; a thing or ſubitance which has 
no body. See the articles SPIRIT, and Bop. 

Thus the ſoul of man is incorporeal, and may ſubſiſt indepen- 
dent of the body, See SOUL, and IMMATERIAL, 

Thoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can neither be 
corporeal themſelves, nor be received within a corporeal ſub- 
ject. They diſcover to us the nature of the ſou], which re- 
ceives within itſelf what is incorporeal, and receives it in. a 
corporeal manner too, Whence it is that we have zncorporeal 
ideas even of bodies themſelves. Fenelon. See IDEA. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. See 
CORRUPTION, 

Thus ſpiritual ſubſtances, as angels, human ſouls, &c. and 
thus alſo glaſs, ſalt, mercury, &c. may be called incorruptible. 
See GLAss, SALT, Oc. 

INCORRUPTIBLES, IncorRRuUPTIBILEs, the name of a 
ſect which ſprung out of the Eutychians. 

Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, That the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was incorruptible; by which they meant, that after and from 

the time wherein he was formed in the womb of his holy mo- 
ther, he was not ſuſceptible of any change, or alteration 3; not 
even of any natural, and innocent paſſions, as of hunger, 
thirſt, &c. So that he eat without any occaſion, before his 
death, as well as after his reſurrection. —And hence it was 
that they took their name, 

INCRASSATING, the act of condenſing, or rendering fluids 
thicker, by the mixture of other leſs fluid particles; or by 
expelling the finer particles, and compinging, and bringing 
the groſſer nearer together. See AGGLUTINATION. 

INCRUSTATION, the lining, or coating of a wall, either 
with glotly ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco work; 
and cither equably, or in pannels and compartiments. 

INCRUSTED, or IncRUsTATED Column, is a column con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral pieces or ſlips of ſome precious marble, ma- 


ſticated or cemented around à mould of brick, or other mat- | 


ter; which is done, not only to ſave the precious ſtone, whe- 
ther it be agat, jaſper, or the like, but alſo for the ſake of 
ſhewing pieces of it of uncommon largeneſs, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incru/tation, which renders the joints impercep- 


tible, where the cement is of the ſame colour. See CoLumn. | 


INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brooding 
on her eggs. See EGG, and HATCHING. 


INCUBUS®*, Night-Mare ; a diſeaſe conſiſting in an oppreſ- 


ſion of the breaſt ſo very-violent, that the patient cannot 
ſpeak, or even breathe, 

The word is derived from the Latin incubare, to lie down on 
any thing and preſs it: The Greeks called it gp:aaJns, q. d. al. 
tator, leaper, or one that ruſheth on a perſon. See ErHIALT ES. 

In this diſeaſe the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but drowned and 


aſtoniſhed, as is the underſtanding and imagination; fo that] 


the patient ſeems to think ſome huge weight thrown on him, 
ready to ſtrangle him. 
Children are very liable to this diſtemper ; ſo are fat people, 


% 


and men of much ſtudy and application of mind ; by reaſon 


the ſtomach in all theſe finds ſome difficulty in digeſtion. 


The incubus ſeems to be couſin-german to the epilepſy and | 
apoplexy ; for if it laſts long, it degenerates into one or other | 


of thoſe diſtempers. Others reckon it a kind of aſthma, and 


call it a/thma nocturnum; and ſay it proceeds from the ſame | 


cauſes, and is helped by the fame means, as the common aſthma. 


INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his benefice, with 


cure. See CLERK, and BENEFICE. 
He is called incumbent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought to 


bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his cure. See PaRson, | 


RecToR, Vica, c. 
INCUMBRAVIT, in law. See QUaRE Incumbravit. 


INCURVATION, the act of bending a bone, or other body, | 


from its natural ſhape. 


IncuRvaT10N of the Rays of Light. See LIohr, and Re-| 


FRACTION, 


INCUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the oſſicles of the ear. See | 


the article EAR. | 
| INDE. See the article InD160. | TE 
INDEFEISIBLE, or IxDEFEAZABLE, in our law, ſignifies 
what cannot be defeated, or made void: —As, a good and 
17 eſtate. | 
IND 


FINITE, Indeterminate; that which has no certain | 


INDELIBLE *, that which cannot · be blotted out, or effacal 


bounds, or. to which the human mind cannot affix 
INDETERMINATE. ; 

Deſcartes uſes the word in his philoſophy, inſtead o 
both in numbers and quantities, to fignify 
number, or number fo great, that an unit cannot be added to it. 
and a quantity fo great, as not to be capable of any addition. 


any. Se 


Hof infinite, 


Thus, he ſays, the ſtars, viſible and inviſible, are in number 


indefinite, and not, as the ancients held, infinite; and that « ft 
quantity may be divided into an indefinite number of xy 6 ar 
not an infinite number. See INFINITE, * Inde 


INDEFINITE is alſo uſed in the ſchools to ſignify a thing that 
has but one extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from an 
point, and extended infinitely. / 
Thus what they call eternity a parte ante, or eternity g parte 

poſt, are indefinite durations. See ETERNITY, 

INDEFINITE Propoſition. See the article PxopOSMTIOx. 

INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pronoun 
verbs, participles, articles, c. which are left in an uncertain 

indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any particular time 

thing, or other circumſtance, See AoRIsTus, Articyy 
and PRONOUN. "Fits 


* 'The word is formed from the Latin de/ere, to blot ; with the 
prepoſition ##, taken negatively. 
Thus baptiſm, and the order of the prieſthood, are (aid to 
convey indelible characters. See CHARACTER, 
INDEMNITY *, an act by which one promiſes to guarantee, 
or fave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs or damage, 
that might accrue to him on any particular account. 


4 


The word is originally Latin, formed from the negative ig, n 
and damnum, loſs. 
When a church is appropriated to an abby or college, the 
archdeacon loſeth his induction- money for ever: in recom- Th 
pence whereof, he ſhall have yearly out of the church fo ap- 3 | 
propriate, one or two ſhillings, more or leſs, for a penſion, i h 
as was agreed at the time of the impropriation, And this uf 
penſion is called an indemnity. 555 
INDENTED, IN pEN TEE, in heraldry, is when the out- line 123 
of a bordure, ordinary, &c. is notched, in form of the teeth od 1 
of a ſaw, See DANCETTE, and ENDENTED, 2 
INxDENTED Verge. 5 DexTED, Th 
InDENTED Med Sec the article ; MeDpars. oy 
IxDENTED I/ heel. | WHEEL, . 
INDENTURE, in law, a writing which compriſes ſome con- Th 
tract between two at leaſt; being indented at top anſwer- the 
able to another part, which has the ſame contents, is 2 
It differs from a deed-poll ; in that this laſt is a ſingle deed, phe 
and is unindented. . See DEE D. | p 
INDEPENDANT Trop. See the article Troor. 2 
INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of Puritans in England and Hol- | 
land; fo called, as denying not only any ſubordination among 
their clergy, but alſo all dependency on any other aſſembly, — 
See PURITAN. tab] 
T hey maintain, that every ſeparate church, or particular con- 2 
gregation, has in itſelf radically and eſſentially every thing ne- If t 
ceſſary for its own government; that it has all eccleſiaſtical ritt 
power and juriſdiction; and is not at all ſubject to other chur- "OS 
ches or their deputies, nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods. he's 
Though the Independents do not think it neceſſary to aſſemble Mr 
ſynods ; yet, if any be held, they look on their reſolutions 23 = 
weighty and prudential counſels, but not as deciſions to be inſi 
peremptorily obeyed. See Sy NOD, Couxcit, &. G 1 
They agree, that one or more churches may help another 7 
church with their advice and aſſiſtance, and even reprove ic Hie 
when it offends; provided they do not pretend to an) ſuperior 15 
authority or right to excommunicate, c. 7 1 
In matters of faith and doctrine, the independents agree with NDE 
the reſt of the reformed ; ſo that the difference is rather poli- — 
tical, than religious. See CALVIN ISM. ; * 
During the civil wars in England, the Independents becoming 3 
the moſt powerful party, and getting to the head of affairs, 2 N = | 
of the other ſes, that were averſe to the church of England, - 
joined them: which occaſioned them to be diſtin mo 2 
two ſeas. . 2 h Td 
The firſt are in effect Presbyterians, only differing from reſt _ 
in matters of diſcipline. The others, whom M. Spanheim 55 oo 
Pſeudr- Independents, are a confuſed aſſemblage of Anabapti i 
Socinians, Antinomians, Familiſts, Libertines, c. See PRES — 
BYTERIANS, DissENT ERS, SEPARATIST, Cc. abs Ph 
F. Orleans ſpeaks of the riſe of the Independents in the 1080 . 
ing terms. Out of the ſame ſect (the Presbyterians) 5 an 
« riſen ſome time ago, on pretence of further . * 
© new ſet, which was not only averſe to the monarc An > 
< the monarchy, both which it undertook to 115 . Oo 
< lieu thereof to form a republic. They were call * : be 
© name of Independents, in regard that, profelſing to cine — 
© the goſpel liberty till further than the other eee 24 2 
1 woes not only biſhops, but alſo ſynods, _ in an 
« aſſembly ought to govern itſelf independently of 10 8 of God. ral 
| © which, ſay they, conſiſts the liberty of the chi ** rlans, Fl 
At firſt they were only diſtinguiſhed among the Eures rigid wh 
© as the more zealous from the more indifferent, the mo 1 


« "oh 


UT TU 


« from the more remiſs, by a greater averſion to all pomp and 
© pre-eminence both in church and ſtate, and by a more ardent 
4 delire to reduce the practice of the goſpel to its primitive pu- 
« rity, It was their maxim of independency that firſt diſtin- 
«© guiſhed them, and rendered them ſuſpected to the reſt, But 
« they had addreſs and artifice enough to gain ground, and in 
effect made abundance of proſelytes out of all other parties 
« and perſuaſions. . EE fr 
Independentiſm is peculiar to Great Britain, the Britiſh colo- 
nies, and the United Provinces, One Morel in the 1 6th cen- 
tury endeavoured to introduce it into France ; but it was con- 
demned at the ſynod of Rochel, where Beza preſided ; and a- 
gain at the ſynod of Rochel in 1644. 
INDETERMINATE, in geometry, is underſtood of a quan- 
tity either of time, or place, which has no certain or definite 
bounds. See INDEFINITE. ; 
InDETERMINATE Problem, is that, whereof there may be in- 
finite different ſolutions. See PROBLEM, UNLIMITED, 
and NUMBER. | | ; 
For inſtance, if a number be required that may be a multiple 
of 4 and 5; where the anſwer may be 20, 40, bo, &c. to 
infinity: or, if it were required to find two numbers whoſe 
ſum, together with their product, may be equal to a given 
number; or, to make a rhomboides, wherein the rectangle 
under the two ſides may be equal to a given ſquare. —Both of 
which problems admit of infinite ſolutions. _ 
INDEX“, in anatomy, denotes the fore-finger. See Fix- 
GER. | | | 
It is thus called from indico, I point or direct; becauſe that 
finger is generally ſo uſed: whence alſo the extenſor indicis is 


called indicator. See ExTEnsorR, ABDuUcCToOR, and AD- 
DUCTOR. 


The Greeks call it a:yar@, ler; this finger being uſed to | 


be dipped in ſauces, c. in order to taſte them; after which 
it is uſually licked; or, as others will have it, becauſe the 
nurſes uſe it to take up the food wherewith they feed their 
infants; firſt licking it, to taſte whether or no it be hot. 
IxDex, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe call- 
ed the characteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm. See Lo- 
GARITHM, | wg 
The index is that which ſhews of how many places the ab- 


ſolute number belonging to the logarithm conſiſts, and of 


what nature it is, whether an integer or a fraction. 

hus, in this logarithm 2, 52 1293, the number ſtanding on 
the left hand of the point is called the index; and becauſe it 
is 2, ſhews you that the abſolute number anſwerlig co IL 


conſiſts of 3 places: for it is always one more than the in- 


dex, becauſe the index of 1 is o; of 10 is 1; and of 100 is 2, 
Cc. -As in this example: "408. x0 
0123456789 | 
12345678 9g where the upper num- 
bers are indices to the lower. And therefore in thoſe ſmall 
tables of Briggs's logarithms, where the index is omitted, it 
muſt be always ſupplied, before you can work by them. 


If the abſolute number be a fraction, the index of the loga- | 
[rithm has a negative ſign, and is marked thus, 2.502293; | 


which ſhews the correſponding number to be a decimal fracti- 
on of three places, viz. 1. 365. | 


Mr. Townly has a peculiar way of noting theſe indices, when | 


they expreſs fractions, now much in uſe, viz. by taking, 
inſtead of the true index, its arithmetical complement to 10: 
ſo that he would write the logarithm now mentioned thus: 
8. 562293. | | 7 
How indices are to be added and ſubtrated, ſee in the article 
LoGARITHM, 

Ivpe x of a Globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on to the north-pole, 


and turning round with jt, pointing to certain diviſions in | 


the hour-circle. See GLoBe. | 

It is ſometimes alſo called gnomon. See GNomoN. | 
InDex, or InDiceg, is alſo the denomination of a congrega- 

tion at Rome, whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to 

put ſuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading and ſelling 

of, into an index. 


Indices or expurgatory indices, is the name by which the | 


catalogues of prohibited books are called; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that ſome are condemned 
purely and abſolutely, and others only donec corrigantur, till 
they be corrected. 95 

Philip II. of Spain was the firſt who procured an index to be 
publiſhed of the books condemned by the inquiſition of Spain, 
Pope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559 ordered the con- 
gregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſecond. Pius V. 
recommended the matter to the council of Trent, who made 
another. After this, the Duke of Alya procured another to 
be printed at Antwerp, in 1571.—Clement VIII. in 1590, 
publiſhed a very copious one, called by the name of the 

man index There were two others publiſhed in 1583, 
and 1612, by the cardinals Guiroci and Sandoval, and ſeve- 


ral others by the inquiſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. | 


The moſt conſiderable of all the indices is that of Sottomayor, 
which was made for all the ſtates ſubje& to the king of Spain, 


— 


and comprehends all the others; coming down as low as the 
year 1667. | 


IND 


INDIA, or E2/?-InDia Company, Coins, Silk, &c. See Com- 

hop OS SILK, c. 

NDIAN Fr. a Ixk. 

INDIAN Aron; See the article OCEAN. 

InDian Mood, called alſo Famaica and Campeche Mood, is 

taken out of the heart of a large tree growing plentifully in 
the iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, &c. uſed in dying, its de- 
coction being very red. See CAMPECHE. 
It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoction in- 
to two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with the 
one, it will become of a very beautiful red, which will 
hold ; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, though 
both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike; and if a little 
of the fame decoction were expoſed to the air, it would be- 
come black as ink in the ſame ſpace of time. 

INDICATION, a ſign diſcovering, or pointing out ſomething, 
to be done, See SIGN, 

IxpicaTion, in phyſic, ſignifies the pointing out or diſcove- 
ring what is fit to be done, and what means applied in any 
caſe, from a knowledge of the nature of the diſeaſe, and the 
virtues of medicines, 

Indications are of four kinds: preſervative or proplylactic, 
which direct how to cut off the cauſe of an approaching diſ- 
eaſe ; curative, which ſhew how to remove a diſeaſe actually 
formed; palliative, which direct how to leſſen its effects, or 
take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before it can be wholly re- 
moved; and vital, which relate to the ſtrength of the body. 
See CURATIVE, CONTRA-INDICATION, and PALLIA- 
| TIVE, 

That part of phyſic which treats of indications is called ſe- 
meiotica. See SEMEIOTICA, 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood or manner of 

conjugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, paſt, or 
future. See Moov. | 
I ve, is the preſent tenſe ; I ved, the paſt ; and I will love, 
the future of the zndicative mood. See TENS. 

InpicaTivE Column, See the article COLUMN, 

INDICATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the index, or finger 
next following the thumb. See InDE x. 

The indicator is the firſt proper muſcle of the index; and is 
ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to point at 
any thing withal. 

It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubitus, 
and is inſerted by a double tendon into the ſecond phalanx 
of the index. and to the tendon of the great extenſor, with 
which it acts in conjunction in ſtretching out the finger. 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 10. 49. | 

INDICTAMENTI, Tenore mittendo. See TENORE. 

INDICTION, ſignifies the convoking of an eccleſiaſtical aſ- 
ſembly; as a ſynod, or council, and even a diet. See Coun- 
CIL, SYNOD, c. 92 85 

INDICT1ON is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions of the ſame 
councils. See SESSION. | 
Hence it is, that at the end of the ſeſſions of the council of 
Trent, the decree by which the council appoints the day of 
the future ſeſſion, is called the indiction of that ſeſſion. 

InDICT10N, in chronology, is uſed for a kind of epocha, or 
manner of accounting time among the Romans; containing 
a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, when expired, 
begins anew, and goes round again without intermiſſion, 
See CYCLE. ; 
This method of computation has no dependance on the hea- 
venly motions.—Petavius ſays, there is nothing in chrono- 
logy leſs known than the Roman indiction; he means, than 
its origin and commencement.— It is the general opinion it 
was inſtituted in the time of Conſtantine, but this is a mere 
gueſs. There were indictions in the time of the emperor 
Conſtantius, as appears from the Theodoſian Code. —The 
learned hold, that indictions were originally no other than 
certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſhed every 
year: but why they are fo called, why confined to a cycle of 
fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion inſtituted, is not 
known! 

We find three kinds of indictians mentioned in authors; the 

indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of Sep- 

tember; the Imperial or Cæſarian indiction, on the 14th of 

September; and the Roman or papal indictian, which is that 

uſed in the pope's bulls, and begins on the firſt of January. 

The popes have dated their acts by the year of the indi&1on, 

ever ſince Charlemaign made them ſovereign ; before which 

time they dated them by the years of the emperors. 

At the time of the reformation of the calender, the year 

1582 was reckoned the tenth year of the indi&ion: ſo that 

beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the number of years 

elapſed between that time and this by 15, the remainder will 
be the year of indictian, correſponding to the preſent year of 
our Lord 1738, viz. 6. | | 

The indiction may alſo be found by adding 3 to the year of 

our Lord, and dividing the ſum by 15, the remainder is the 

year of the indiction: if there be no remainder, the indiction 

is 15. | 3 

The word indictian comes from indictie, which ſignifies eſta- 
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INDICTIVE, InpicTivus, an epithet given to certain feaſt- 


INDICTMENT *, in law, a bill, or declaration of com- 


InDICTMENT, in common law, ſignifies as much as accuſatis 


INDICUM Fulium. See the article Fol lu. 

IN DIC US Cocculus. See the article Cocculus. 

Ixpicus Co/tus. See the article Cos 'r us. 1 
INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, either in 


INDIGETES, a name which the antients gave to ſome of their 


INDIGNATORIUS, a muſcle thus called, as being ſuppoſed 


tiſhment, order, or denunciation.—The time of the in- 
diction among the Romans, was that wherein the people were 
ſummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it is for this reaſon 
that the Imperial indiction began towards the end of Septem- 
der, becauſe the harveſt being then got in, it Was ſuppoſed 
the people could eaſily pay their tax. 

days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, viz. the conſul or 
prætor. See FERIx, and FEAST. 


plaint, drawn up in form of law; for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; exhibited as an accuſation of one for ſome of- 
fence, criminal or penal, unto jurors, and by their verdict 
found to be true, and preſented before a judge, or officer that 
has power to puniſh or certify the ſame offence. See 
TWELVE Men. 
* The word is derived from the French enditer, indicare, or ac- 
cording to Mr, Lambard, from «yzyvpui, I charge, I in- 
form againſt. 


among the civilians ; though in ſome points it differs. See 
ACCUSATION, and ENDITEMENT. 

It ſeems to be an accuſation, becauſe the jury who enquire of 
one offence, do not receive it, till the party that offereth the 
bill, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and proffer his oath for 
the truth of it. See Jury, BILL, &c. | 

It is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from an accu- 
ſatim in this, that the preferrer is no way tied to the proof 
thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, except there ap- 
pear a conſpiracy. 


a food, a humour of the body, or an excrement. See CRU- 
DITY. 

In the ſyſtem of trituration, indigeſtian, which is a crudity, 
may be very naturally accounted for, from the relaxation of 
the fibres of the ſtomach.— A bilious indige/tion, in the opi- 
nion of Hacquet, a great advocate for trituration, is owing 
to too much force in the ſtomach, too much vivacity in its 
oſcillations, which ſpoil the digeſtion, by rendering the tritu- 
ration imperfe, But this is hardly ſatisfactory, for it ſhould 
ſeem that digeſtion would be the more perfect, in proportion 
as the force of the ſtomach is increaſed, See DIGEsTIoN, 
and TRITURAT ION. | 


gods. See GOD, 

There are various opinions about the origin, and ſignification 
of this word ; ſome pretending it was given to all the gods in 
general; and others only to the ſemi-gods, or great men dei- 
fied : others ſay, it was given to ſuch gods as were originally 
of the country, or rather ſuch as were the gods of the coun- 
try that bore this name; and others again hold it was aſcribed 
to ſuch gods as were patrons, and potectors of particular cities. 
See TUTELARY, and PENAT Es. 

Thoſe of the firſt opinion maintain, that the gods were ſo 
called by antiphraſis, becauſe they wanted nothing; the word 
coming from the verb indiges, I want. —lf this were true, 
the word indigetes would ſignify nearly the ſame thing in La- 
tin with the Hebrew NY ſchaddai, which the ſcripture fre- 
quently gives to God; as ſignifying that he is ſufficient for 
himſelf, and needs nothing. 

Thoſe of the ſecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, 
to call, invoke z it being theſe gods who were ordinarily in- 
voked, and who lent the readieſt ear to the vows that were 
made them.— To this purpoſe they cite Macrobius, who 
uſes the word indigitare in that ſenſe; telling us, the Veſtals 
make their invocations thus, Apollo Phyſician ! Apollo Pzan! 
V-/lales ita Indigitant, Apollo Medice ! Apollo Pæan hey 
add, that their books of prayers and forms of invocation were 
called indigitamenta. | 

Laſtly, others hold zndigetes to be derived from inde genitus, 
or in loco degens, or from inde and ago, for dego, I live, I inhabit ; 
which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable. 


In effect, it appears, 1. That theſe indigetes were alfo called | 


local gods, du locales, or topical gods, which is the ſame thing. 
2%. Ihe indigetes were ordinarily men deified, who indeed 
were, in effect, local gods, being eſteemed the protectors of 
thoſe places where they were deified ; ſo that the ſecond and 
third opinion are very conſiſtent, 32. Virgil joins patrii with 
indigetes, as being the ſame thing, Georg. I. Dit patrii, in- 
digetes. 4%. The gods to whom the Romans gave the name 


indigetes, were Faunus, Veſta, ZXEneas, Romulus, all the gods |. 


of Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius ; and at Car- 
thage, Dido. —It is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges, 
but that Jupiter indiges is Æneas, not the great Jupiter; as 
we may ſee in Livy, Lib. I. c. 3. in which laſt ſenſe, Ser- 
vius aſſures us, 7ndiges comes from the Latin, in diis ago, 1 
am among the gods, | IN 


to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, which gives 


But this is properly a compound motion of 
hy ty, Ps "OT i be 


INDIGO, a dyers drug, of a deep blue colour : 
from the Weſt Indies See — » Srovght hither 
It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the Span; 
call anil, and we anele, nil, Indian woad, pla "9" Kang 
blue weed, and indigo, . eee nk, 
The method of preparation is faid to be this. 

plant has arrived at a certain heighth, and its On the 

good condition, they cut them down, and throw them bs 

kind of vat, covering them with water. Theſe the bot 

together for the ſpace of twenty four hours; at the top * 

a ſcum, with all the different colours of the rainbow Then 

the water is let off into another veſſel, where tbey a = 

and churn it, as it were, with five or fix long poles, — 
together for that purpoſe, This they continue to do, till the 
water becomes of a deep green, and till the grain, 2s the call 
it, forms itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a lee of it 
out into another veſſel, and ſpitting in it; for if then the 

perceive a bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe to beat. Th. 
matter then precipitates of itſelf to the bottom of the veſſ;) 
and when it is well ſettled, they pour off the water, After 
this they take out the indigo, and put it into little linen 
bags, and let it drainz which done, they put it into ſhallow 
wooded boxes, and when it begins to dry, they cut it into 

ſlices, and let them harden in the ſun. . 

There are ſeveral kinds of indigo; the beſt is that called ſer- 

guiſſe, from the name of a village where it is prepared, That 

is beſt which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thickneß, pre 

hard, clean, light enough to ſwim in the water, inflamms- 
ble, of a fine blue colour, marked a little in the infide with 
ſilver ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nail. 

Indigo is uſed among the painters, who grind and mix it with 

white to make a blue colour; for without that mixture it 

would paint blackiſh. See Brue. | 

They mix it with yellow, to make a green colour.—It is 

alſo uſed in dying, and by the laundrefles, to give a bluiſh 

caſt to their linen. See DyinG, 

In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus, is an account of the plant 

whence indigo is drawn: the decoction of whoſe root is ſaid 

to be excellent againſt nephritic colics; its leaves, applied to 
the abdomen, good to promote urine ; and the i itſelf of 
good uſe in orying of tumors. 

INDIRECT Medes, of ſyllogiſms, in logic, are the five 
laſt modes of the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words 
bur up, eelantis, Ai, ſriſeſomorum, See Fickt, and 

Mops. | 
It is the converſion of the concluſion which renders the nudes 
indirect: for inſtance, a ſyllogiſm in darii, and another in 
dabitis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for that conver- 
ſion ; the propoſitions having the ſame quantity, and the ſame 
quality, and the middle term being the ſubje& in the major, 
and the attribute in the minor in both. It remains then, that 

do make a diſtinction, that which is the ſubject of the conclu- 

ſion in darii, be the attribute in the concluſion of dabitis; and 


5 1 and PROPOSITION. 

Every thing that promotes ſalvation is adyantageous: 
R I- There are afflitions which promote ſalvation ; 

I. Therefore there are afflictions which are advantageous. 
D A- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous: 
BI- There are afflictions which promote falvation; 
| TIS. Therefore ſome things promoting ſalvation are aliiions. 
InpiIRECT Confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. 
INDIVIDUAL, Invivipuun, in logic, a particular being of 
any ſpecies; or that which cannot be divided into two or 
more beings, equal, or alike. 

The uſual diviſion in logic is made into genera, or genus's, 
thoſe genera into ſpecies, and thoſe ſpecies into individuals.” 
See GENnus, SPECIEs, and DivistoNn. 

The ſchoolmen make a fourfold diſtinction of individual: 


DZ. 


ö 


thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we ſay a man, 
a certain perſon, or one ſaid ſo and fo; though but one pet 
ſon is meant, yet that perſon, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, may be any body, | | 
IxDIvipuum Determinatum, is when the thing is named and 
determined; as, Alexander, the river Nile, Sc. this 1s alſo. 
called individuum ſignatum. i ; 
Irivipuum Demonſtrativum, is when ſome demonſirative 
pronoun is uſed in the expreſſion ; as, this man, that woman. 
Ivpivipuum ex Hpotheſi, or by ſuppoſition z | when an unt 
verſal name or term is reſtrained, by the ſuppoſition, to a pare 
_ ticular thing: as when we ſay, the ſon of ſuch an one, © 
it be known that he had but one ſon. = ole 
INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, thoſe indefinitely mai. a 


be ultimately reſolved. See ATOM, and INFINITE: 1 
A line is ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of parallel 10 
and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces; and becauſe each 


an appearance of ſcorn and anger. 


that which is the attribute in the firſt, the ſubject in the laſt. 


Inprividvum Yagum, that, which though it ſignifies but one 


ments, or principles, into which any body or bgure May 


of theſe elements is ſuppoſed indiviſibles if in any hgur 64 Ju be | 


en AmDr= 


.< 
© 
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be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the number 
of points in that line will be the fame as the number of the 
elements. 

Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, priſm, or cylinder, 
is reſolvable into elements, or indiviſibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel, and like to the baſe: A triangle into lines 
parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetical proportion: 
ſo alſo are the circles, which conſtitute the parabolic conoid, 
and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a circle, or the ſurface 
of an iſoſceles cone. 

A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve ſurfaces, 
having all the fame heigth, and continually decreafing in- 
wards, as the circles of the baſe do; on which they inſiſt. 
This way of confidering magnitudes is called the method of 
indiviſibles, which is only the antient method of exhauſtions, 
a little diſguiſed and contracted. See EXHAUSTION, 


It is found of good uſe in ſhortning mathematical demonſtra- | | 


tions; of which we may give an inſtance in that famous pro- 


poſition of Archimedes, That a ſphere is two thirds of a cy- 


linder ſubſcribing it. 

Suppoſe a cylinder, hemiſphere, and an inverted cone (Tab. 

Geometry, fg. 99.) to have the ſame baſe and altitude, and to 

be cut by infinite planes, all parallel to the baſe, of which d g 

is one; it is plain, the ſquare of d % will every where be 
equal to the ſquare of 4c (the radius of the ſphere) the ſquare 
ce h ſquare; and conſequently, ſince circles are to one 


» another as the ſquares of the radii, all the circles of the he- 


miſphere will be equal to all thoſe of the cylinder, deducting 
thence all thoſe of the cone: wherefore the cylinder, deduct- 
ing the cone, is equal to the hemiſphere ; but it is known, 


that the cone is one third of the cylinder, and conſequently the 


ſphere muſt be two thirds of it. See Cons, SPHERE, &c. 
INDIV ISO. — Pro InDiviso. See the article PRo. 
INDOCTORUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. 


INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a | 


deed or inſtrument. See EnDoR$tNG. 

A condition written on the back of an obligation, is common- 
ly called an indorſement ; from in, and dorſum, back. 
INDORSEMENT of a Bill of Exchange. See ENDORSEMENT. 
INDUCIARUM Petitio. See the article PETIT 10. 
INDUCTION, in logic, a conſequence drawn from ſe- 

veral propoſitions, or principles firſt laid down. See Con- 

SEQUENCE, 


Thus, the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, is an induction made 


from the premiſes. See SwLTLOOILsM, and ConCLUs&ToN 

InducTION is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllogiſm itſelf; being 
a medium between an enthymeme and a gradation, in regard 
it wants a propoſition (which, however, is underſtood) as in 
the enthymeme, and abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are 
collateral, or of the ſame degree) which is the caſe in a gra- 
dation. See ENTHYMEME, and GRADATION. 


For inftance ; every terreſtrial animal lives, every aerial ani- | 


mal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile ani- 
mal alſo lives; therefore every animal lives. | 
Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from the 
more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into one; 

which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede, e. g. that every 
animal is either terreſtrial, aerial, aquatic, or reptile. 

Suidas reckons three kinds of induction; that juſt mentioned, 
which concludes or gathers ſome general -propeſition from an 
enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, he calls the dia- 
lectic induction. | ; 
The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes proba- 
bly, or with a veriſimilitude. This is what the Greeks call- 
ed mga yn, and was that which Socrates ordinarily made uſe 
of, as Cicero in his Topics, and Quintilian have obſerved. 


The third kind of induction is properly rhetorical ; being | 


concluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. 
EXAMPLE, e. | | 


This is a very imperfe&t induction, all its force lying in a | 


propoſition which is-concealed, and which will hardly bear 
being expreſſed. — Thus, he that ſays, Codrus died bravely: 
for his country, therefore I-muſt die bravely for my coun- 
try, proves nothing, unleſs this propoſition be carried in 
mind, that I muſt do the fame with Codrus. Again, Ar- 
chimedes, and the other mathematicians ſay, the ſun is much 
bigger than the earth; therefore, it muſt be owned the ſun is 
much bigger than the earth. Where this propoſition is un- 
derſtood, viz. whatever Archimedes, and the other mathema- 
ticians ſay, is true. | e 
Ix pucriox, in the Engliſh laws, is uſually taken for the giv- 
ing poſſeſſion to an incumbent of his church, by leading him 
into it, and delivering hit the keys, by the commiſſary, or bi- 
ſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the bells. See PARSOw. 
When a clerk is inſtituted into a benefice, he is to exhibit his 
mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or other perſon 


to whom it is directed, and hath a right thereby to be in- 


ducted into his living; aud if he be refuſed indu#im; he hath 


a remedy both in the eccleſiaſtical court, and alſo an action 
of the caſe in common law, againſt the archdeacon. See 


InsriITUTION. 


Vor. I. Ne. LXXXIII. 
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If the inductor, or perſon to be inducted, be kept out of the 
church or houſe by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies for the 


clerk, which is directed out of the chancery to the ſheriff of 


the county, to remove the force, &c, — If another clergy- 
man, preſented by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpolia- 
tion is grantable out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tithes 
Sc. all be ſequeſtred, till the right be determined. 

The archdeacon rarely inducts a clerk in perſon, but iſſues 
out a warrant to all clerks and lettered perſons within the 
archdeaconry, impowring any of them to do it in his ſtead, 
The uſual form and manner of induction, is, for the indu- 
ctor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it on the 
key of the church, which muſt be then in the door, and to 
ſay, By virtue of this inſtrument, I induct = into the 
real, actual, and corporal poſſeſſion of the rectory or vica- 
© rage of , With all its fruits, profits, members, and ap- 
c purtenances. This done, he opens the door, and puts the 
clerk in poſſeſſion of the church, and ſhuts the door upon 
him; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there be any) comes 
out, and deſires the inductor to indorſe a certificate of his in. 
duftion on the archdeacon's warrant, and that all preſent will 
ſignify it under their hands, If the church key cannot be 
had, it is ſufficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of 
the door, and within the time limited read the Common 
Prayer, and thirty-nine articles of the church, in the church- 
porch. Within two months after this, the clerk muſt read 
the thirty-nine articles, and all the ſervice of the pr both 
at morning and evening-prayers, and declare his aſſent and 
conſent ; he muſt alſo then read the biſhop's Engliſh certifi- 
cate, in which is the declaration of his conformity; and of 
all this he muſt have two or three good witneſſes, who muſt 
ſign that they heard him do it, and be ready to atteſt it, viva 
voce, if required; and within three months after induction, 
he muſt alſo take the abjuration - oath at the quarter-ſeſſion, 
or in ſome one of the courts at Weſtminſter-Hall. 


INDULGENCE, in the Romiſh theology, the remiſſion of a 


puniſhment due to a ſin, granted by the church, and ſuppoſed 
to fave the ſinner from purgatory. See PAR DON, and BULL. 
The Romaniſts found their indulgences on the infinite treaſure 
of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the holy virgin, and all the 
ſaints; which they ſuppoſe the church has a right of diſtribut- 
ing, by virtue of the communion of ſaints, See MERIT, 
and SUPERERROGATION. | 

The Roman jubilee carries with it a plenary,” or full indul- 
gente, for all the ovimaes committed therein. See Ju nILEE. 
The pope alſo grants bulls of plenary indulgence to ſeveral 
churches, monaſteries, and even to private perſons ; and it is 
a frequent thing to have general indulgences for the time of the 
principal feaſts of a year. Their caſuiſts ſay, that a plenary 
indulgence does not always prove effectual, for want of com- 
plying with the conditions whereon it was granted. See An- 
SOLUTION, 


For the extirpation of heretics it has been a common prac- 


tice with the popes to grant imdulgences, Thus Clement XII. 
© That we may ſtir up and encourage the faithful to exter- 
© minate this ungracious crew of forlorn wretches [the Ce- 
© yennois, when in arms againſt Lewis XIV.] we fully 
grant and indulge the full remiſſion of all ſins, whatever 
they may be; (relying. upon that power of binding and 
© looting, which our Lord conferred upon his chief apoſtle) 
© to all thoſe that ſhall liſt themſelves in this ſacred militia, 
if they ſhall happen to fall in battle.” 
DULGENCE, or INDULTO, ſignifies alſo a ſpecial favour or 
privilege, conferred either on a community, or a particular 
perſon, by the pope's bulls; in virtue whereof the party is 
licenſed to do or obtain ſomething contrary to the intention 
and diſpoſition of the common laws. | 
There are two kinds of indultos; the one active, which 
conſiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, and 
without reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe limited, and 
reſtrained by the laws of the apoſtolical chancery; ſuch are 
2 — granted to ſecular princes, cardinals, bi- 
nops, Oc. 5 . 
Paſſur indults's conſiſt in a power of receiving benefices and 
expectative graces; of which kind are thoſe of a parliament, 
of graduates, and mandataries. | 
The indulto of kings, is the power given them of preſenting 
to conſiſtorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, or ſpe- 
cial privilege, e 1 af 
The indulto of cardinals, is a licence for holding regular as 
well as ſecular benefices, for diſpoſing of benefices in com- 
mendam, or continuing them, &c. 5 
Indulto of parliament, is a right or privilege granted to the 
chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other officers in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the collator, 
upon the king's nomination directed to him. — This is a kind 
of advowſon, or patronage belonging to the French king; the 


indulto being a mandate or grace, by which he is permitted 


to name to any collator he pleaſes, a counſellor, or other 


officer of parliament, on whom the collator ſhall be obliged 


to beſtow a benefice : ſo. that the right of the indulto re 
5 Ee acdically 
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radically in the king, the officers being only the objects there-| * infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of OT | 
of. od Dise doings thy 1 N | . to him, Fa age of diſcretion, * which, If v4 
INDURATING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a| INFANTE, and INx AN TA, are titles of honour 9; oy 
harder or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the greater the children of ſome princes, particularly thoſe of 3 - 2 
ſolidity of their particles, or by diſſipating the thinner parts] of Spain and Portugal. See PRINCE, — "oY e houſes fractic 
of any matter, ſo as to leave the remainder harder. See Ix- It is uſually ſaid that the appellation infante was intr 4 2 
cRASSAT ING. into Spain, on occaſion of the marriage of Eleanor of 3 Hoo | 
'Thus, a tumor is indurated, either by the addition of earthy| land with king Ferdinand of Caſtile, and that their « ow _ 
and ſolid particles, as in the ſchirri and knotty ſwellings ; or cho was the Act that bore it. — But this is — = E 
by tranſpiring the thinner parts through the skin, whereby the. Pelagius biſhop of Oviedo, who lived in the year 110 b ru c 
remainder grows more fixed, as in an oedema. informs us, that the titles infante and infanta, were © Fea ba - 
INDUSTRY, Fruits of. See the article FRviTs. Spain ever ſince the reign of king Evremond II. . 4 10 
INEQUALITY of natural days. See EQUATION. INFANTRY, the body of foot-ſoldiers, in an ar ni x 
INEQUALITY Optical. See the article OPTICAL. other corps. See ARMY, SOLDIER, c. my or mite C 
INERTLA Vis. See the article Vis Inertiæ. The zmfantry ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from the cava! oth f 
INESCATION *, a kind of tranſplantation, practiſed for] horſe. See CavaLRy. a I N 1 
the cure of certain diſeaſes by ſympathetic power. See INFATUAIE L, to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of f INFIN 
TRANSPLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC, perſon or thing that does not deſerve it, ſo far as that he 4g whic 
* The word is derived from the privative prepoſition in, and ęſca, not eaſily be diſabuſed. 5 The 
food. The word infatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, foo): f deter 
It conſiſts in impregnating a proper medium or vehicle, with Jari, to ſpeak out, which is borrowed from the Greek 8 : looſe 
ſome of the mumia, or vital ſpirit of the patient, and giving whence came, which ſignifies the ſame with vate in Latin, cx In m 
it to ſome animal to eat. It is ptetended, the animal unites and prophet in En liſh; and the reaſon is, becauſe their Prophets diftir 
aſſimilates that mumia with itſelf, correcting it, and imbibing 1 * mn to be _—_ a kind of madne(s or folly, the ( 
its vicious qu ality; BA by that means reflotinig Lek an the N : xiv gan ” mow. b ape 2 or deliver oracles, vere 
perſon whereto the mumia belonged. If the animal happens ? 746k ; point 
to die before the cure be effected, a ſecond animal muſt be The Romans called thoſe perſons inſatuated, infatuati, why IRC 
pitched on, and the experiment repeated. — Some tell us, that fancied they had ſeen viſions, or imagined the god Faunus rz 
the blood of the patient well putrefied or fermented, does the] whom they called Fatuus, had appeared to them, See F ATU- The 
buſineſs better than any other part. ARII, | | y a gr 
INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, a ſmall eſcutcheon born | INFECTION *, the catching a diſeaſe, by fome effi * 
in a larger one, as part of ſome. other coat. See Escur-] or. fine particles, which fly off from diſtempered bodies and 3 
CHEON. mixing with the juices of others, occaſion the ſame diforde nouf 
He beareth ermin, an ineſcutcheon gules. as in the bodies they came from. See ConTacioy, 80 INFIN 
This is alſo ſometimes called an eſeutcheon of pretence. See * The word comes from the Latin verb inficere, which properly See 
ESCUTCHEON of Pretence. ſignifies to dye of ſome other colour ; inficere, i. e. facere 2 The 
He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an in- 7 iguid intus fit, to occaſion ſomething to be imbibed. See conl 
eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pretence, in the middle of his own * W hal | and 
cont, - FERIOR, Ix r ERTIOUR, ſtands oppoſed to ſuperirr. . - 
IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exiſting. SUPERIOR. s | oats thin 
Authors make a difference between a thing in eſe, and a thing [INFERIOR Maxilla. ; Max1L1a, _ 
in poſſe : a thing that is not, but may be, they ſay is in poſſe, INFERIOR Ocean. Tm the article Ocxax. e 
or potentia; but a thing apparent and viſible, they ſay is in INF ERIOR Planet. PLAxxEr. = 
Is ons ry on : 9s being eo inſtanti, whereas the other is — e 5 | Os11Quus, _ 
ual, and at ut a poſſibility. erratus INF R - arti 1 : 
INFALLIBLE*, that which — deceive, or be de- |Subſcapularis — Lene LARIS e 
ceived. See FALLACY, ERROR, &c. | IxTERIORISs Labii Depreſſor. DEPRESssoR ; wh 
The agg comes from the Latin prepoſition is, taken pri- IN ERIORIS Labii Elevator. 7 See $ Ara ron. 15 
y, and falls, I deceive. | INFIDEL, a term applied to ſuch perſons as are not baptized, = 
Upon this term ſtands one of the principal heads of controverſy and that do not believe the truths of the Chriſtian religion, bets 
between the Reformed and the Catholics: the latter of whom It is baptiſm that makes the ſpecific difference between an he- th 
maintain, that the church, aſſembled in general council, is in- retic, and an infidel, See BAPTISM, > 
fallible ; which the former deny. See CHURCH, and Coun- INFINIT E, that which has neither beginning, nor end: tcl 
CIL., | in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. See InFintTY, 2 
Tbe principal reaſons alledged for the infallibility, are drawn INFINITE is alſo uſed to ſignify that which has had a begin- = 
from the obſcurity of the ſcriptures, the inſufficiency of pri- ning, but will have no end; as angels, and human ſouls, w 
vate judgment, and the neceflity there is of ſome infallible This makes what the ſchoolmen call infinitum d parte po; ide 
judge for the deciſion of controverſies. as, on the contrary, by infinitum d parte ante, they mean th: 
The infallibility of the pope is a doctrine of a late ſtanding, that which has an end, but had no beginning. See INDEFI- aan 
and not entirely acquieſced in, even in their own commu- NITE, and FINITE. Fr 
nion. — Du Pin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, has written a- INFINITE, in mathematics, is applied to quantities which are ide 
gainſt it; and the late behaviour of the cardinal de Noailles, either greater, or ſmaller than any aflignable ones. See re 
and the proteſting biſhops, ſeconded by a conſiderable part of QUANTITY, and MAGNITUDE. m 
the clergy of France, ſhew to how low an ebb the pope's in- In which ſenſe, it differs not much from what we otherwiſe 8 
fallibility is reduced in that country. | | call indefinite, or indeterminate. See INDEFINITE, and Ix- If 
INFAMOUS *, in the ordinary uſe of the word, ſignifies DETERMINATE. — Thus, an 0\ 
ſomething notoriouſly contrary to virtue, or honour. IxrIxIT E, or INFINITELY great line in geometry, denotes ot 
* The word is derived from the Latin in, and fama, fame, re- only an indefinite, or indeterminate line; to which no cer- 7 
port. f | | tain bounds, or limits are preſcribed, See INFINITELY 3 
Aulus Gellius uſes the word infames materias, for what we ſmall quantity. | v 
ordinarily call paradares, i. e. diſcourſes remote from the com- INFINITE Series. See the article SERIES, fr 
mon opinion ; propoſitions that appear oppoſite to truth, &c. Arithmetic of INFINITEs, See the article ARITHMETIC. t] 
as the elogy of Therſites, the praiſe of a quartan ague, Qc. Characters in Arithmetic of Ix FINITES. See CHARACTER. b 
See Pa RAbox. | , INFINITE Propoſition, in logic. See PROPOSITION. 10 
IxrAuous, in law, denotes a perſon or thing which is of IxrINx ITE Di/ireſs, in law. See the article DISTRESS. | 8 
no repute or eſteem in the world. INFINITELY ſmall quantity, called alſo an infiniteſimal, is that y 
There are two kinds of 2 ſome perſons being infamous which is ſo very minute, as to be incomparable to any finite 4 
by right, de jure, as thoſe who have been noted by the laws, quantity; or it is that which is leſſer than any affgnable quan- r 
or ſtigmatized by publick judgments. See VIiLLAINovus tity. See QUANTITY. bbs | 0 
Judgment. | | An infinite quantity cannot be either augmented or leſſened, { 
Others are infamous in fact, de fade, as thoſe who exerciſe | by adding or taking from it any finite quantity: n * 
ſome ſcandalous profeſſion, as a catchpole, a merry andrew, | An. a finite quantity be either augmented, or leflened, by add- 1 
a hangman, an informer, & c. ing to, or taking from it an infinitely'/mail quantity. | 1 
| Heretofore there were crowns of infamy given by way of If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be infinitely gr cater 1 
puniſhment to criminals: they were made of wool. than the ſecond ; the third will be infinitely greater than the f 
INFANT, in a law ſenſe, a perſon under the age of one] fourth. | i | J 
and twenty years. See AGE, Foe | If a finite quantity be divided by an infinitely ſmall one, the | 
| | An infant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit ho- quotient will be an infinitely great one. And if a finite quan- | 
| micide, and be hanged for it, if it appear by any other act tity be multiplied by an infinitely {mall one, the product will | 
j that he had knowledge of good and evil Gor here malitia| be an infinite ſmall one? if by. an infinitely great Ons * | 
| ſupplebit ætatem; yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 405. ſays, An product will be a finite quantity. rigs SADR g 


If an infinitely ſmall quantity be multiplied into an infinitely 
great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 
INFINITELY Infinite Frattions, or all the powers of all the 
fractions whole numerator is one, are together equal to an 
unit. See the demonſtration hereof given by Dr. Wood, in 
Hooke, Phil. Coll. NO. 3. p. 45, eg. 
Hence it is deduced, 1%, That there are not only infinite 
progreſſions, or progreſſions in inſinitum; but alſo mfinitely 


leſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it ; which carries 
in it a plain contradiction. See SPACE. 

This will be plainer, if we conſider nity in numbers, 

The infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every 
one perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any one 
that reflects on it : but how clear ſoever this idea of the infini- 


ty of numbers be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the 
abſurdity of the idea of an actual infinite number, 


farther than one kind of infinity. 2% That the infinitely in-| INFIRMARY, a place where the ſick and weak belonging to 


finite progreſſions are notwithſtanding computable, and to be 
brought into one ſum ; and that not only finite, but ſo ſmall, 


any ſociety or community are diſpoſed, either for nurſing or 
cure. See HosPITAL, 


as to be leſs than any aſſignable number. 3%. That of inf. | INFLAMMATION *, in phyſic, a tumor attended with a 


nite quantities, ſome are equal, others unequal. 4. That 
one infinite quantity may be equal to two, three, or more 
other quantities, whether infinite or finite. 

IxFINITE Series. See the article SERIES. | 
INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one 3 moods, 
which ſerve for the conjugating of verbs. See Moo. 

The infinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor does it 
determine the number, or perſon, but expreſſes things in a 
looſe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. 

In moſt languages, both ancient and modern, the infinitive is 
diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as, 7uT]zy in 
the Greek, ſcribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, /cri- 
vere in the Italian, &c. but the Engliſh is defective in this 
point ; ſo that to denote the infinitive, we are obliged to have 


preternatural heat, and redneſs; frequently ariſing from ſome 
obſtruction ; by means whereof the blood flowing into ſome 
part faſter than it can run off again, ſwells up, and cauſes a 
tenſion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and heat. Sce 
PrnLEGMON, ABSCEss, Cc. 
* The word comes from the Latin iy, and famma, flame. 

The immediate cauſe of inflammations is an exceſs, or over- 
flowing of blood in the part affected: other cauſes, more re- 
mote, may be the denſity and coagulation of the blood, or 
the relaxation and contuſion of the fibres. 

Phyſicians have given particular names to the inflammations 
of ſeveral parts; that of the eyes is called 9phthalmia, that of 


the lungs peripneumonia, and that of the liver Hepatites. See 
OrHTHATLMIA, PERIPNEUMONY, Oc. 


recourſe to the article to; excepting ſometimes when two or | INFLATION *, blowing up; the act of ſtretching or filling 


more infinitiues follow each other. 

The practice of uſing a number of infinitives ſucceſſively, is 
a great, but a common fault in language ; as, he offered to go 
to teach to write Engliſh—LIndeed, where the mnfinitrves have 


any flaccid, or diſtendible body, with a flatulent or windy ſub- 
ſtance. See EMPHYSEMA. 


The word is formed from the Latin in, and flatus; of flo, I 
blow. 


no dependance on each other, they may be uſed elegantly e-IINFLECT ION, in optics, is defined, by Dr. Hooke, a mul- 


nough ; as, 10 mourn, to ſigh, to ſink, to ſiuoon, to die. 
INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing infinite. 
See INFINITE. | 
The idea ſignified by the name infinity is beſt examined, of 
conſidering to what things infinity is by the mind attributed, 
and how the idea itſelf is framed : finite and infinite are looked 
upon as the modes of quantity, and attributed primarily to 
things that have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminu- 
tion, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part. 
| Such are the ideas of ſpace, duration and number.,—W hen 
we apply this idea to the ſupreme Being, we do it primarily 
in reſpe& of its duration and ubiquity ; more figuratively, 
when to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other attributes, 
which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible ; for 


when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this 
infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on the num- 
ber or the extent of the acts or objects of God's power and 
wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
that theſe attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
though we multiply them in our thoughts with the infinity of 


tiplicate refraction of the rays of light, cauſed by the une- 
qual denſity and fluctuating motion of the conſtituent parts 
of the medium ; whereby the progreſs of the rays is hindred 
from going on in a right line, and feed or deflected by a 
curve. See LIGHT. 

This property was firſt taken notice of by Dr. Hooke ; who 
ſhews that it differs both from rgflection and reſraction; in that 
thoſe are both made at the ſuperficies of the body, but this in 
the middle of it within. 


Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered alſo by plain experiment this in- 


fleftion of the rays of light; and M. de la Hire aſſures, he 


found, that the beams of the ſtars being obſerved, in a deep 
valley, to paſs near the brow of a hill, are always more re- 
fracted, than if there were no ſuch hill, or the obſervations 
were made on the top thereof; as if the rays of light were 


bent down into a curve, by paſſing near the ſurface of the 
mountain. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, makes ſeveral experiments 


and obſervations on the igflection of the rays of light; which 
ſee under LIGHT, and RA xs. 


endleſs number. We do not pretend to ſay, how theſe at-[INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of nouns and verbs, 


tributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our 
narrow capacities ; but this is our way of conceiving them, 
and theſe our ideas of their infinity. See Gop. 

We come by the idea of infinity thus: Every one that has an 


in their ſeveral caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. 


Tnflefion is a general name, under which are comprehended 


both conjugation and declenſion .See ConjucaTion, DE- 
CLENSION, CAsE, TENSE, &c. | 


idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, yard, c. finds] Point of INFLECTION, of a curve, in geometry, is the point, 


that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to a third, 
and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his additions. 
From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace, he takes the 
idea of infinite ſpace, or immenſity. By the ſame power of 
repeating the idea of any length or duration we have in our 
minds, with all the endleſs addition of number, we come by 
the idea of eternity. See ETERNITY. 
If our idea of infinity be got, by repeating without end our 
own ideas, it may be asked, Why do we not attribute it to 
our ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; fince they 
may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our minds as the 
other? yet no body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or 
whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, as 
frequently as thoſe of yard or day? To this it is anſwered, 
that thoſe ideas which have parts, and are capable of increaſe 
by the addition of any parts, afford us by their repetition an 
idea of infinity ; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is 
connected an enlargement, of which there is no end: but it 
is not ſo in other ideas ; for, if to the perfecteſt idea I have 
of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs, it enlarges not 
my idea at all. Thoſe ideas, which conſiſt not of parts, 
cannot be augmented to what proportion men pleaſe,” or be 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their ſenſes; 
but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of increaſe by 
repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for 
more; and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the mind towards the 
thought of infinity. See Io RA, c. | 
We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the in- 
finity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. The firſt 
is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind over 
any repeated idea of ſpace : but to have actually in the mind 
the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already 
paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which an end- 


* 


int E. | | 
| fo dio curves which have a point of 


*, 


or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a contrary 
way. See PoINnT, bs 

If a curve line, as AF K (Tab. Geometry, fig. 100.) be 
partly concave, and partly convex towards any right line, 
as AB, or towards a fixed point ; the point F. 

vides the concave from the convex part, and conſequently 
is at the beginning of the one, and end of the other, is cal- 
led the point 4 mnfleftion, as long as the curve, being conti- 
nued beyond F, keeps its courſe the ſame: when it returns 


back again towards that part or fide, from whence it took 


its original, it is called the point of retrogreſſion. See the arti- 
cle RETROGRESSION. 

To conceive this, it-is to be conſidered, that whatever quan- 
tity goes on continually increaſing or decreaſing, it cannot 
change from a poſitive to a negative expreſſion, or from a 
negative to a poſitive one, without firſt becoming equal to an 
infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to nothing, if it con- 
tinually decreaſe; and equal to an infinite, if it continually 
increaſe. 7 ts: a | 

Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate EF, and 
the tangent FL, and from any point, as M, on the ſame 
ſide, as AF, be drawn the ordinate M, and the tangent 
MT; then in curves which have a point of inflectian, the 
abſciſs AP continually increaſes, and the part AT of the dia- 
meter, intercepted between the vertex of the diameter and the 
tangent MT, inereaſes alſo, till the point P fall into E; after 
which it again begins to diminiſh : whence the line A T muſt 
become a maximum AL, when the point P falls into the 


retrogreſſion, the 
AT inereaſes continually, and the abſciſs increaſes, cal he 


point T falls in L; after which it again diminiſhes: whence 


AP muſt become a maximum, when the point T falls in L. 


which di- 
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If AE x, EF=y, then will AL = — X, Whoſe 


fluxion, which is — 2 — , ſuppoſing æ conſtant, being 
divided by &, the fluxion of A L muſt become nothing; 7. e. 
So; ſo that multiplying by 3*, and dividing by —9, 


Fg o; which is a general form for finding F, the point 
of infleftion, or retrogreſſion, in thoſe curves whoſe ordinates 
are parallel toone another. For the nature of the curve A FE 
being given, the value of j may be found in &; and taking the 
fluxion of this value, and ſuppoſing & invariable, the value of 
5 will be found in x ; which being put equal to nothing, or 
infinity, ſerves in either of theſe ſuppoſitions to find ſuch a 
value of AE, as that the ordinate EF ſhall interſect the 
curve AFK in F, the point of infection, or retrogreſſion. 
INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow from the bodies 
of the ſtars, either with their heat, or light, to which aſtrolo- 


gers vainly attribute all the events which happen on the earth. 


Sce ASTROLOGY. 


Alchymiſts, who to this aſcribe the philoſopher's ſtone, tell us, | 
that every thing in nature is produced by the influence of the | 


ſtars, which, in their paſſage through the atmoſphere, imbibe 
many of its moiſt parts, the groſſeſt whereof they depoſite 
in the ſands and earths where they fall; that theſe filtrating 
through the pores of the earth, deſcend even to the centre, 
whence they are driven, by the central fire, back again to 
the ſurface; and in their aſcent, by a natural kind of ſubſi- 
mation, as they find earths duly diſpoſed, they form natural 
bodies, as metals, minerals, and vegetables, &c,— Thus, chy- 
miſtry conſiſting in an artificial imitation of theſe natural 
operations, and in applying active principles to paſſive princi- 


ples, it is pretended it can form natural bodies, make gold, &c, | 


See TRANSMUTATION, PHILOSOPHERS STONE, Cc. 

INFLUENT, a term uſed where a liquor or juice, by the 
contrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls into 
any current, or receptacle. 


Thus, with reſpe& to the common receptacle, the chyle is its 


influent juice; and ſo is the bile to the gall-bladder ; the venal |' 


blood to the heart in its diaſtole ; and the like. 
INFORCED. 


See the article REINFORCED, 
INFORCEMENT. REINFORCEMENT. 
IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in law. See Forma Pau- 


eris, 


INFORMATION, in law, for the king, is much the | 


ſame with what is called declaration for a common perſon: 
and is not always done directly by the king, or his attorney, 
or the clerk of the crown office; but ſometimes by another, 
who ſues as well for the king himſelf, on a breach of ſome 


penal law or ſtatute, wherein a penalty is given to the party 


that will ſue for the ſame. See DECLARATION, and IN- 
DICTMENT. 


INFORMATUS nm ſum, or Non ſum INFORMATUS; a 


formal anſwer made of courſe by an wats 6 who is com- 


manded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good in behalf 


of his client; who having nothing material to urge, makes 


anſwer he is not informed: on which judgment paſſes for 
the other party. 


INFORMIS, wnformed; that which has not the form, or 


perfection it ſhould have. See Form. | 
Stelle IN FoRMESs, in aſtronomy, are ſuch ftars as have not 


yet been reduced into any conſtellation ; otherwiſe called pe- 
rades, See SpoRA DES. 


Of which kind there was a great number left by the antient 
aſtronomers; though Hevelius, and ſome others of the mo- 


derns, have provided for the greater part of them, by making 
new conſtellations. See STAR, and CONSTELLATION. 

INFRACTION *, a rupture, or violation of a treaty, law, 
ordinance, or the like. See VIOLATION, IT RANSGRES- 
SION, c. 


*The word is formed from the prepoſition ix, and the ſupine 
of frango, I break. | | 

INFRALAPSARI, the name of a ſect of Predeſtinarians, 
who maintain, that God has created a certain number of men 
only to be damned, without allowing them the means neceſſary 
to ſave themſelves, if they would. See REPROBATION, 


This doctrine they maintain in different manners, the ſect ĩt- 


ſelf being divided into two branches: Some hold, that God, 
independently of every thing, and antecedently to all know- 
ledge or foreſight of the fall of the firſt man, reſolved to ſig- 


nalize both his mercy and his juſtice : his mercy, by creating 
a certain number of men, to make them happy to all eterni- 


ty; and his juſtice, by creating likewiſe a number of other 
men, to be miſerable to all eternity. See PREDESTINATION. 
Others hold, that God did not take this. reſolution, but in 
conſequence of original fin, and of the knowledge which he 
had from all eternity, that Adam would commit it: for, ſay 
they, man, by this ſin, having forfeited all pretences to his 
original juſtice, deſerves nothing now but puniſhment, All 
mankind is become a maſs of corruption, which: God may 


ING 


abandon to eternal deſtruction, without any impeachment 
his juſtice, However, to ſhew his mercy too, as well 28 
juſtice, he has reſolved to ſele& ſome out of this maſs, to fl 
ctify them, and to make them happy. See ELECTIOx T 
Thoſe who maintain the doQrine in the firſt mannc,. ,, 
more properly called ſupralapſarii, as believing that ow 
formed the reſolution of damning a number of men, ſup- 
lapſum, before Adam's fall, and independently of it. Sc "y 
PRALAPSARIT. 
Thoſe of the ſecond opinion are called infralap/ari; 
ing, that God made that reſolution, 12 x. — " 
knowledge of the fall, and in conſequence thereof. See Sbg. 
LAPSARII. | | 
INFRASPINATUS, a muſcle which ariſes from the infe- 
rior parts of the baſis, ſpine, and under-coſta of the ſcapul 
and which filling the lower interſcapulum, paſſes on between 
the ſpine and teres minor in a triangular form, and growin 
tendinous at the cone, is inſerted into the head of the 3 
2 and draws directly backwards. — See Tab. Anat. (Mal.) 
7. 8. 33. 
INFU LA. a name antiently given to one of the pontifical or- 
naments worn on the head. Feſtus tells us, that the inf 
were filaments or fringes of wool, wherewith the antients uſed 
to adorn their prieſts, their victims, and even their temples. 
Several authors confound the infulg with the mitre, tiara, or 
cap wore by the prieſts; but there is a great deal of difference: 
The infula was properly a fillet or headband of white wool 
covering that part of the head where the hair grows, as far a; 
the temples ; whence, on each fide, hung down two ſtrings, 
called vittæ, to bind it withal; and this has given occaſion to 
ſome authors to confound: the infulæ with vittæ. | 
The infula was the ſame thing to prieſts that the diadem was 
to kings ; viz. the badge of their dignity, and authority. The 
difference between the diadem and the infula conſiſted in this, 
that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula rounded 
and twiſted. See DiaDEM. 
INFUNDIBULIFORM Flowers. See Flowers, 
INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word, fignifying a tunnel; 
whence. divers parts in the human body, having a reſem- 
blance thereto in ſhape, are called by the ſame name. See 
TUNNEL. | 
Such, e. g. are, the infundibulum cerebri, and mfundibulum 
renum. See BRAIN, and KIDNEYS. — See alſo Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. e, | 
Hence alſo certain parts of plants are called mfunditulfirmes, 
See F LOWERS, 
INFUSION, an operation in pharmacy, whereby, the virtues 
of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out, by letting them 
ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtruum, without boiling 
them therein. See DecocTIon. | 
Infuſion is uſed in bodies of a lax texture, whoſe parts are ſo 
light, as-not to admit of a greater motion, without hazard of 
flying away in vapour. 
Its chief uſe is to communicate the virtues of bodies to liquors, 
_ in order to augment their force, or correct their ill qua- 
Ities. 
Some 7nfuſjons are made in common water, others in wine, 
vinegar, milk, ſpirit of wine, c. 
Ixrusiox is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of conveying a li- 
quor into the body by the veins. See IxIECTIox. 
Some phyſicians have found out a new method of purging, by 
infuſing a cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty much 
aiter the manner of a clyſter. 
INGEMINATED: Flowers, are thoſe where one flower 
ſtands on, or naturally grows out of, another, See FLOWER. 
INGENDRING. See the article EX NDR. 
INGENITE, Iaborn; ſignifies any diſeaſe, or habit, which 
| comes into the world with a perſon : nearly the Game with he- 
0 85 See HEREDITARY. | 


of 
his 


GENUOUS, Ixcenuus, among the Romans, a title 

— to a perſon born free, or of free parents. See 
| REE. 5 

Ifidore ſays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem habent in 
ö genere, non in fac 3 who are — * not thoſe who ac- 
quire their freedom. See MANU MISSION. 
A perſon was accounted ingenuows, if only the mother Were 
free, and the father a ſlave. See SLAVE. ad bbc 
Theſe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from W 
the liberti, or freedmen, c. were debarred. See LIE EI. 
1 TING; | 


—— — — 


NGENUOUS is ſometimes alſo uſed to fignify a native of à cu 
try, in contradiſtinction to a foreigner. See NATIVE: 
INGINEER, or ExG1NeeR.; See the article ENGINEER: 
INGLUVIES, Craw, or Crop; a part in granive | 
which ſerves for the ct ting i the food z Where 
it remains ſome time for maceration, before it be 

to the ſtomach; See GRANIVEROUS. Yo TW; 
This inghevies is furniſhed with glands, which, the pre * 
fermentation maintain; 'convey a menſtruum thither, t 
pregnates the aliment, and ſerves inſtead of maſtication. NR 


* 


| DigGzsTION, MensTRUUM, Or. 
| 


INGOT, 
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INGOT *®, a maſs, or lump of gold, or ſilver, from the mines, 
. melted down and caſt in a fort of mould, but not coined, or 
wrought. See GoLD, &c. | | 

* The word ſeems formed from the French /ingot, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. 2 5 
Ix cor is alſo a name given to the moulds, or cavities wherein 
they caſt melted metals, or regulus of antimony. 
INGRAFTING, or Ex ORAT TIN OG. See EN ORA T TIN OG. 
INGRAILED, See the article EN OGRAILE VD. 8 
INGRAVING, or Ex GRAVIN G. See EN OGRA VINO. 
INGREDIENTS, all the ſimples which go into the compoſiti- 
on of any medicine, ointment, ſauce, or the like. 505 
INGRESS, in aſtronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſcruple 
of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. See 810 N, 
and SU N, a L243 | 
INGRESSU, in law, a: writ of entry, whereby a perſon ſeeks 
entry into lands or tenements.— It lies in various caſes, and 
has various forms. See ENTRY, and PRECiPE quod reddat. 
INGROSSATOR Magni Rotuli, is the ſame as clerk of the pipe. 
See CLERK of the Pipe. | 
INGROSSER, in common law, is one who buys up corn grow- 
ing, or any proviſions by wholeſale, before the market, to 
ſell again. See MonoPOLY. 1 ':% | 
It alfo ſignifies a clerk, who writes records, or inſtruments 
of law in skins of parchment. | 
INGUEN *, that part of the body, reaching from the head 
of the thigh to above the ſecret parts; commonly alſo called 


the groin, and by anatomiſts bubo, and pubes. See BuBo, and | 


PuBEs, 
®* The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according to ſome, 
from unguen, ointment, becauſe theſe parts are frequently a- 
nointed: Others derive it from ango, becauſe pains happen 
frequently there; others again from ingenero, becauſe the 
genital parts are here. ED | 
Ix ui N Aris, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions made of 
the inguen; or any thing therein contained, ot applied thereto 
| by way of medicine, or the like, | 
INHARMONICAL Relation, in muſic. See RELATION In- 
Huarmonical KEN 
INHERENCE, in philoſophy, is applied to the juncture or con- 
nexion of an accident with its ſubſtance, See SUBJECT, 
and ACCIDENT. | 
Thus quantity has a neceſſary inberence in a natural body. See 
Bovy. 
INHERITANCE, Hæreditas; a perpetuity in lands and tene- 
ments, to a man and his heirs. See HEIR. 
Inheritance is not only underſtood where a man hath i 
of lands and tenements by deſcent, or heritage ; but every fee- 
ſimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his purchaſe, may be 


faid to be an inheritance, for that his heirs may inherit it after | 


Ihm. 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit, or forbid a judge from farther 
proceeding in a cauſe depending before him, * 
Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as of the 
fame import; but inhibition is moſt commonly a writ iſſuing 
out of a higher court Chriſtian to a lower ; and prohibition out 

of the king's court to an inferior court. See PROHIBITION. 

INHUMATION. See the article InTERRING, | 

INJECTION, in pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 


be injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, by a 


| ſhringe, clyſter-pipe, or other inſtrument. 
INJECTION is alſo uſed for the operation of filling the veſſels 
with coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew their 
figures and ramifications. See SYRINGE, N | 
INITIALIA, a name antiently given to the myſteries of Ceres. 
See CEREALIA. 
INITIANS Pun#&um. See the article PuncTUM. 
INITIATED “, a term properly uſed in ſpeaking of the religion 
of the antient heathens; where it ſignifies, being admitted to 
a participation of the ſacred myſteries. See MysSTERY. _ 
#* The word comes from the Latin initiatus, of initiare, initiari; 
which properly fignifies to begin ſacrificing, or to receive or 


admit a perſon to the beginning of the myiteries, or of cere- | 


| monies of leſs importance. 
The antients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of their re- 
| ligion, nor even permitted ſome of their temples to be open to 
any but thoſe who had been initiated. 
Caſaubon, upon Athenzus, obſerves, that all the myſteries 
were not communicated at once to the perſons who preſented 
themſelves for the prieſthood, but that at firſt they purified 


them, then admitted them to the leſs conſiderable matters, to | 
diſpoſe them for the more important; and at laſt they drew | 


the veil quite, and laid open all the moſt ſacred and ſolemn 
parts of religion, See MYSTERY. 4) 
INJUNCTION, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory o 
or decree out of the court of Chancery or Exchequer, ſome- 
times to give poſſeſſion to the plantiff, for want of the defen- 
_ dant's appearance; ſometimes to the king's ordinary court, and 
ſometimes to the court Chriſtian, to ſtop proceedings in a | 


- 
* 


cauſe, upon ſuggeſtion made, that the rigour of the law, if it | 


take place, is againſt equity and conſcience in that caſe. 


done to a man's perſon, reputation, or goods, See Ix jus. 
TICE, Torr, &c:. 

The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, which here 
has a negative power, and jzs, law, right; injuria dicitur omne 
quod non jure fit. The antients made a goddeſs of Injury, and 
called her Ate. Homer makes her the daughter of Jupiter, and 
ſays, ſhe did miſchief to every body, even to her father; that ſhe 


was very nimble and tender-footed, and walked altogether on 
mens heads, without ever touching the ground, 


Civilians define injury a private offence, committed deſigned- 
ly, and with an evil intention, to any man's prejudice. —The 
author of the Rhetorics to Herennius ſays, Iijuria eff que aut 
pulſarione, aut convicio, aut turpitudine, corpus, aures, aut vi- 
tam aliciqus violavit. 

By the Roman law, the action for an injury was annual; that 
is, no reparation could be required after the expiration of a 
year. By the law of the twelve tables, where the injury was 
the breaking of a limb, the injured perſon might demand talio- 
nem, that is, that he might break the fame limb of the crimi- 
nal. See TAL10. | 

For the breaking of a bone there were conſiderable pecuniary 

\ puniſhments aſſigned: For other injuries only twenty aſſes 
were decreed, which the poverty of thoſe times thought a ſuf- 
ficient penalty; but the prætors afterwards finding this too 
ſlender a ſatisfaction, in lieu thereof, appointed the injured 
perſon to ſet a rate on the injury, which they afterwards in- 
creaſed or leſſened as they thought good. | 

INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment. See 
WxrirtinG, PaPER, Sc. | | 
The common writing ink is a compoſition of vitriol, galls, 
gum arabic, and wafer, SUE EASE 
Printing *7+ is made of nut - oil, or linſeed- oil, turpentine, and 
lamp-black. See BLAck, and PrInTiNnG. 

Indian, or Chineſe #4, is an admirable compoſition, in vain 
attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid, like our 
writing inks; but ſolid, like our mineral colours, though 
much lighter. They make it of all figures, but the mot 
uſual is rectangular, about a quarter of an inch thick. Some 
of the ſticks are gilt with figures of dragons, birds, lowers, &c. 


- wrought, that we could hardly equal them in metals. 

To uſe this in#, there muſt be a little hollow marble, or other 
ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of int muſt be 
ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient blackneſs. It 
makes a very black ſhining int; and though it is apt to ſink 
when the paper is thin, yet it never runs or ſpreads : fo that 
the letters are always ſinooth and evenly terminated, how big 
ſoever they be. It is of great uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may 
be weakened or diminiſhed to any degree one pleaſes; and 
there are abundance of things which cannot be repreſented to 
the life without it. | 
The Chineſe make it with ſmoke-black of different kinds, but 
the beſt is ſaid to be made of the ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at 
a lamp. They mix a kind of oil with it, to make it more 
ſmooth, and add other odorous ingredients to take away the 
rankneſs of the ſmell. After they have mixed it into a paſte 
of a proper conſiſtence, they put it into a mould to figure it. 

Sympathetic INK, See the article SYMPATHETIC, | 

INLAND, implies any thing ſituate in the main land, or heart 

of a country, far from the ſea-coaſts, | 

Hence, inland bills, in traffic, are ſuch bills as are payable in 
the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See BILL. 

INLAYING. See VENEERINO, Mosaic, and Marque- 

TRY. 

INMATES, ſuch perſons as are admitted, for their money, to 
live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, in dif- 
ferent rooms, but going in at the ſame door: being uſually 

' ſuppoſed to be poor, and not able to maintain themſelves.— 
Theſe are inquirable in a court-leet. 

INNATE Air. ; Alx. 

IxN ATE Heat. 5 See the article HEAr. 

Ix NAT E Ideas, or Principles, are certain primary notes or cha- 
racters, popularly ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the mind of man 
when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into the 
world with it. See Ax rox. CABG 85 
But the doctrine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted by Mr. 

Locke. See IDra. KEN 

INNER Barrifters. See the article BARRISTE RN. 

INNINGS, lands recovered from the ſea, by draining, and 

banking. 8 Ph OE Oh 

INN OCENTS Day, the name of a feaſt celebrated in comme- 

moration of the infants murdered by Herod. 7 

'Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the churches 

on this day, wherein were perſons who repreſented biſhops, by 

way of deriſion, as ſome ſuggeſt, of the epiſcopal dignity. 


honour to the innocence of childhood. See Eriscorus Puc- 


were expreſly forbid. See CRHILDER MASS. 


INJURY , Ixxu RIA, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any thing INNOMINATI, GI nxnominaT1, . Anonym:, ons. who 


have no names; a title by which the academiſts of Parma. 


C any wrong crdumage | 


_— Vor. I, No: LXXXIII, 


diſtinguiſh themſelves. | 
5 Ef Moſt 


In order to this, they have little wooden moulds, fo curiouſly 


Though others, with more probability, ſuppoſe it done in 


By 2 canon of the council of Cognac, beld in 1260, theſe | 


e ' 


— —— — — — 


IN O 


Mott cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its pro- 
per name; thus thoſe at Parma entitled themſelves Gl: innomi- 
nati, as if it was their name to have no name at all. See 
ACADEMY, 


InnoMINATUM, in general, ſignifies any thing without a name. 


See NAME. . 

Many parts of the body are left under this indiſtinet term; as 
the innominata glandula oculi, now called caruncula ocult : inno- 
minata tunica oculi, &c. See EYE, 

Os INNoMINATUM, is that otherwiſe called Os cox, or cox- 
endix : being compoſed of three bones; viz. the ilium, the 


pubis and fichium, only connected by cartilages.——See Tab. | 


Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. n. 16, 17, 18, 19. See alſo Coxa, 


CHIUM, Pois, Oc. 


IN NS. Our colleges of municipal, or common law profeſſors, 


and ſtudents, are {till called inn; the old Engliſh word for 
houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extraordinary note; 
being of the ſame ſignification with the French word hotel. 


Inxs of Court, are ſo called, as ſome think, becauſe the ſtudents 


there are to ſerve, and attend the courts of judicature; or elſe 
becauſe antiently theſe colleges received none but the ſons of 
noblemen, and better fort of gentlemen, who were here to 
be qualified to ſerve the king in his court, as Forteſcue athrms. 

Of theſe we have four ; viz. the two Temples, heretofore the 
dwelling of the knights-templars, purchaſed by ſome profeſ- 

| fors of the common law about 300 years ago; and Lincoln s- 

Im and Eray s- Inn, antiently belonging to the earls of Lin- 
coln and Gray. | 


Theſe ſocieties are no corporations, nor have any judicial power 
over their members, but have certain orders among themſelves, 


which have, by conſent, the force of laws: for lighter offences 
perſons are only excommoned, or put out of commons; for 
greater, they loſe their chambers, and are expelled the college; 


and when once expelled out of one ſociety, are never received 


by any of the others. | 

The whole company of gentlemen in each ſociety may be di- 
vided into four parts; benchers, utter-barriſters, inner-bari- 
ſters, and ſtudents. See BENCHER, and BARRISTER. 


Ix xs of Chancery, were probably ſo called, becauſe antiently in- 


habited by ſuch clerks as chiefly ſtudied the forming of writs, 


which regularly belonged to the curſitors, who are officers of 


Chancery, | 

The firſt of theſe is Thavies-Irm, begun in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and fince purchaſed by the ſociety of Lincalns-Im ; 
then New-lm, Symonds-Inn, Clements- Im; Cliffords-Inn, 
antiently the houſe of the lord Clifford; Staple-Inn, belong- 
ing to the merchants of the ſtaple; Lions-Iun, antiently a 
common inn with the ſign of the lion; Furnivali- Inn, and 
Bernards-Inn. 

Theſe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger ſtu- 
| dents; and many were entered here, before they were admit- 


ted into the inns of court. Now they are moſtly taken up 


by attorneys, ſolicitors, &c. 


They belong all to ſome of the inns of court, who ſend ycar- 
ly ſome of their barriſters to read to them. x 


INNUENDO, is a word frequently uſed in writs, declarati- 


ons, and pleadings, to aſcertain a perſon or thing which was 
named, but left doubtful, before: as, He (innuendo, the plain- 


tiff) did ſo and ſo; mention being before made of another 
ron; N 


INOCULATION, in agriculture and gardening, a kind of 


grafting ; or an artificial operation, by which the bud of one 
truit-tree is ſet into the ſtock or branch of another, ſo as ſome- 
times to make different ſorts of fruit grow on the ſame tree. 
See ENGRAFTING. "DL 
There are various ways of performing this: The antient me- 
thod was, by making a ſhallow inciſion in the bark, where 
the knot of a ſhoot or eye, oculus (whence the operation takes 
its name) begins to bud forth, into which a promiſing ſhoot 


of another kind was "inſerted, and the inciſion cloſed up with! 


fat earth or cay, | 


The method of inoculation now in the beſt repute, as delivered | 
by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows: They cut off a vigorous | 


ſhoot from the tree that is to be propagated, a month before 
or after Midſummer ; then chuſe out a ſmooth place in the 
ſtock (which ſhould not be above three or four years growth) 


making a perpendicular lit in the bark, a little above an inch | 


long, and another at right angles to it, at the lower end, to 
give way tothe opening of the bark. This done, the bark is 
gently looſened from the wood on both ſides with a; penknife, 
beginning at the bottom. 3 
They then prepare the bud, dutting it off from the aforeſaid 
vigorous ſhoot, and taking with it as much of the wood above 
as below it, and as near as may be to the length of the lit in 
the ſtock. When the bud is thus cut off, they take out the 
woody part of the bud, and put the bud itſelf in, between the 
bark and the wood of the ſtock, at the croſs-{lit before opened, 
„leading it upwards by the ſtalk, where the leaf grew, till it 
exactly cloſes. © They then bind it about with woollen yarn, 
the better to make all parts of it cloſe exactly, that the bud 
may 1 itſelf with the ſtock, which it will do in three 


ot} | 


INQ 


This operation is ſaid to be beſt performed in a cloudy day, ot 

in an evening; and it is obſerved, that the quicker it is done 
the better it ſucceeds, : 
This praRtice has the advantage of engrafting in many reſ 
both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom failing of having effect, e. 
ſpecially if two or three buds are put into the ſame ſtock; as” 
as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered. Indeed when large 
ſtocks are to be praiſed on, inoculation, is not Proper, and 
they are obliged to have recourſe to grafting, 
This ane rule is obſerved to hold univerſally ; viz. That no 
ſucceſs is to be expected in inoculation if the ſap does not run 
well; that is, if the bark will not part readily from the wood 
of the ſtock. 1 ct 

InocuLATIon, in a phyſical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſplanta- 

tion of diſtempers from one ſubject to another ; particular] 
for the ingraftment of the ſmall-pox ; which isa new pradiic, 
among us, but of antient original in the eaſtern countries, 
See SMALL-POX © 
The method of performing the operation is as follows: After 
the body is rightly diſpoſed and prepared, by proper diet and 
evacuations, two ſmall inciſions are made, one in the muſcular 
part of the arm, about the place where an iſſue is uſually cut, 
and the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide : then being pro- 
vided of a ſmall quantity, as a drop or leſs of well concocted 
variolous matter, choſen from the diſtinct or beſt ſort of pu- 
ſtules, before the turn of the diſtemper, and imbibed by two 
ſmall doſſils of lint z theſe are immediately put into the inciſi- 
ons, Whilſt the matter remains warm, and are kept on by a 
proper bandage; in a day or two the bandages are opened, 
the lint thrown. away, and only colewort- leaf applied over 
the inciſions. This drefling is continued daily. 
The incifions ufually grow fore, inflame and inlarge of them. 
ſelves, and diſcharge matter more plentifully as the diſtemper 
riſes, The eruptions generally appear within eight or ten days 
after the operation ; during which time the patient is not con- 
fined or obliged to obſerve a very {tri regimen, 
The practice ſeems to be beneficial, becauſe the moſt proper 
age, the moſt favourable ſeaſon in the year, moſt regular me- 
thod of preparation, and all poſſible precautions, may here be 
uſed, according to, the wiſhes of the patient, his parents, and 
phyſician; advantages impoſſible to be had when the diſtemper 
is caught in the natural way. | 
It has been almoſt conſtantly obſerved, that the beſt fort of 
ſmall-pox is hereby occaſioned ; that the eruptions are few, the 
ſymptoms light, the danger next to none, the recovery eaſy ; 
and that the patient is equally ſecured from this diſtemper 
for the future, as he Would be by having gone through it in 
the natural manner.  - Hp | 

INORDINATE Proportion, is where three magnitudes being 

in one rank, and three others proportional to them in another, 
you compare them in a different order. 

E. gr. If there be in one rank theſe three numbers, 2, 3, 9; 
and in another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 36, are pro- 
portional to the precedent, in a different order; ſo that 2 be 
to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 24: Then caſting a- 
way the mean terms in each rank, you conclude the firſt 2 
in the firſt rank to be to the laſt, 9; as 8, the firſt of the 
other rank, to the laſt, 36. See PROPORTION. | 

INOSCULATION, See AnasTomMaAs1s, and ARTERY. 

IN PACE, a Latin term, uſed among monks, to ſignify a pri- 

ſon, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have committed any 
rievous fault. | | a 
N there uſed to be a world of ceremony at the putting 
a religious in pace, but now it is not much regarded. 
Such as are ſhut up in perpetual impriſonment, are alſo ſaid to 
be in pace. | | 
Sometimes, alſo the words requieſcat in pace are uſed by way 
of alluſion to a cuſtom in a Romiſh church, of praying that 
the ſoul of the defunct may reſt in peace. | 5 
The fame words are allo frequently ſcen at the bottom of epi- 
taphs, in lieu of thoſe uſed by the antient Romans, 8. T. T. L. 
i. e. Sit tibi terra levis, Light lie the earth; or, Sit Humus 
cineri non oneroſa tus. | 
IN PALE. See the article PA LE. 
INPROMPTU, or ImeRomPTv, a Latin word frequently u- 
ſed among the French, and ſometimes in Engliſh, to ſignify 
a piece made off-hand, or extempore; without any previous 
meditation; by mere force, and vivacity of imagination. 
Many authors pique themſelves on their inpromptu 5, which 
yet were done at leiſure, and in cold blood. 

INQUEST, or EnqQuesT. See EnqQuesT, and ARREST, 

INQUIRENDO, an authority given to a perſon, or perſons, 

| to enquire into ſomething for the E as "21 

NQUIRENDO 1diota, . 1. $ IpioTA. 

Ad InqQuirenDum. 8 Ser the article 3 A. IE, 

INQUEITION, in the civil and canon law, 2 mann f 

proceeding for the diſcovery of ſome crime by the fole oe 0! 

the judge, in the way of ſearch, examination, or even tor 

ture. Kee Tor TURE, &. EN DEY. of ing: 

InQuisT1ON is alſo uſed in common law, for a like 554 0 

the kings behalf, for diſcovery of lands, profits, and the 1 


| In which ſenſe it is alſo confounded with office, gut; 4h 
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U1SiTION, or the ih Office, denotes an eccleſiaſtical ju. 
1 eſtabliſhed in 95 Portugal, and Italy, for the trial 
and examination of ſuch perſons as are ſuſpected to entertain 
any religious opinions, contrary to thoſe profeſſed in the church 
of Rome. 1 | 
It is called Inquiſition, becauſe the judges of this office take 
cognizance of.crimes on common report, without any legal 
evidence, except what they themſelves fiſh out. ; 
Some people fancy they ſee the original of the Inquiſition in a 
conſtitution made by pope Lucius, at the council of Verona, 
in 1184, where he orders the bj to get information, ei- 
ther by themſelves, or by their commiſſaries, of all fuch per- 
ſons as were ſuſpected of hereſy ; and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 
degrees, of ſuſpected, convicted, penitent, and relapſed, c. 
However this be, it is generally allowed, that pope Innocent 
III. laid the firſt foundation of the HÞbly Office ; and that the 
Vaudois and Albigenſes were what gave the occaſion to it. 
See ALBIGENSEsS, and W ALDENSES, na e 
That pontiff ſent ſeveral prieſts, with S. Dominic at their 
head, to Tholouſe, in order to blow up a fpirit of zeal and 
perſecution amongſt the prelates and princes. Theſe miſſio- 
naries were to give an account to the pope of the number of 
heretics in thoſe parts, and of the behaviour of the princes and 
perſons in authority ; and thence they acquired the name of 
Inquiſitors: but theſe original inquiſitors had not any court, 
or any authority; they were only a kind of ſpiritual ſpies, who 
were to make report of their diſcoveries to the pope. __ 
The emperor Frederic II. at the beginning of the'1 3th cen- 


tury, extended their power very 'confideraby, and committed | 
the taking cognizance of the crime of hereſy to a ſet of c- 
cleſiaſtical judges; and as fire was the puniſhment 'decreed for | 
the obſtinate, the inquiſitors determined indirectly with regard | 


both to the perſons and the crimes : by which means the Jaity 
was cut off from its own juriſdiction, and abandoned to the 
zeal and devout madneſs of the eccleſiaſtics. pt 
After the death of Frederic, who had long ago repented the 
power he had given the churchmen, as having ſeen ſome of 
the fruits of it; pope Innocent IV. erected a perpetual, tribunal 
of inquiſitors, and deprived the biſhops and ſecular judges of 
the little power the emperor Frederic had left them. And 
this juriſdiction, which depended immediately on himſelf, he 
. took care to introduce into moſt of the ſtates of Europe. But 


the inquiſitors were fo fiery hot, and made ſuch horrible | 
| butchery among the reputed heretics, that they raifed an uni- 


verſal deteſtation, even in ſome catholic countries themſelves. 
Hence it was that their reign proved very ſhort both in France 
and Germany; nor was even Spain entirely fibje& to them 


till the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella, in 1448, when their | 
power was increaſed, under pretence of clearing the eontrary | 


of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm, | 


The power of the Inguiſition'is very much limited in tome | - 
countries, particularly at Venice, where it is received under | 


ſuch modifications, as prove a great check on its authority. 
Indeed at Venice it ſeems rather a political than a religious 
contrivance, and ſerves rather for the ſecurity of the ſhate, 


chan of the church. There are appeals from the 'ſubaltern | 


Inquiſitions in Italy, to the congregation of the holy. office re- 
ſiding at Rome. | Speck Tus 

It is the conſtant practice of the Inguifition, to affect, in all 
their procedures, to. inſpire as much terror and amazement as 


poſſible ; every thing is done with the profoundeſt filence and | 
ſecrecy, and with the greateſt rigour and impartiality. When | 


a perſon is ſeized, all the world abandons him, not the neareſt 
friend dares to ſpeak a word in his defence ; that alone would 
be enough to render them ſuſpected of hereſy, and would bring 
them within the claws of the qui/ition. The criminals are 

ſeized, examined, tried, tortured, and, unleſs they recant, 

condemned and executed, without ever ſeeing or knowing 
their accuſers ; whence the revengeful have a fair occaſion. of 

_wreaking their malice on their enemies. When the #qui/ition 

has done with them, and condemned'them to death, they are 

turned over to the ſecular arm, with a world of prayer and 
pious intreaty, that their lives may not be touchet. 

Time is no manner of ſecurity in point of hereſy ; nor does the 

grave itſelf ſhelter the accuſed from the purſuits of the Þnguz- 
Action; even the deceaſed have their trials, and they proceed 
in all their form and ſolemnity againſt the dead carcaſes. The 

executions are always deferred till the number of the condemn- 
ed is very great, that the multitude of ſufferers may. ſtrike the 
deeper horror, and make the ſcene: more terrible and ſhock- 
ing. See ACT of Faith. © + i © POT 
The Inquiſition of Rome is a congregation-of twelve cardinals, 
and ſome other officers, where the pope preſides ' in perſon. 
This is accounted the higheſt 1 Rome; it in 
the time of pope Paul IV. on-occafion of the ſpreading of Lu- 
theraniſm, See Coo REOATIÄWG＋ !! nn 
The Vnguiſſtioam is very ſevere in the Indies. It is true, there 
muſt be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a man; but 
then the depoſitions of ſlaves ot children are taken. The 
perſon is tortured: till he condemns himſelf,” for his accuſtys 
are never brought to confront him. Perſons are accuſed fo 
the ſlendereſt exprefon. againſt the church, or even for a diſ- 
reſpectful word of the Inquiſition, ts | 


INS 


The ſtandard of the Þnquifition is a piece of red damas lt, on 


which is painted a croſs, with an olive-branch on one fide, 
and a {word on the other: with thoſe words of the pſalm, 
Exurge, Domine, & judica cauſam meam. | 
INQUISITORS, among us, are ſheriffs, coroners ſuper viſum 
corporis, or the like, who have authority to enquire in cer- 
tain caſes ex officio, See InQUIs1TION, and OFFICE. 
IN QUO, Medium in quo. See the article MEDium. 
INROLEMENT, in law, the regiſtering, recording, of en- 
tering of any lawful act, or inſtrument, in the records of 
Chancery ; as a recognizance acknowledged, or a ſtatute, or 4 
fine levied. See REG1sTER, RECORD, Cc. 
Inrolements are alſo made in the rolls of the Exchequer; King's= 
bench, or Common-pleas ; in the huſtings at Guildhall, Lon- 
don ; and by the clerk of the peace in any county, 
Clerk of the INROLEMENTS. See the article CLERK, 
INSANUM Parhamentum, See PARLIAMENTUM. 
INSCONCED, in the military art, denotes that a part of an 
army have fortified themſelves with a /cozce. or ſmall fort, in 
order to defend ſome paſs, &:. See Sconce, and ForT. 
INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is ſaid to be: inſcribed in 
another, when all the angles of the figure inſcribed touch ei- 
ther the angles, ſides, or planes of the other. Se, FIGURE. 
Inscr1BED Ehperbela, is ſuch a one as lies entirely within the 
angle of its aſymptotes; as the conical hyperbola doth. See 
HyPERBORA ; ſee allo CIRCUMSCRIBING. BY 
INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to any thing, to 
give ſome. further knowledge thereof. See TITLE, Sr. 
Antiquaries are very curious, in examining ancient mſcriptions 
found on ſtones, and other monuments of antiquity. San- 
choniathon, cotemporary, as it is ſaid, with Gideon, drew 
moſt of the memoirs, whereof” his hiſtory is compoſed, from 
inſcriptions,' which he found in temples, and on columns, both 
among the Heathens and the Hebrews. ' 
It appears, indeed, that the ancients engraved upon pillars the 
principles of ſciences, as well as the hiſtory of the world. "Thoſe 
mentioned by Herodotus ſhew, that this was the firſt way of 


poſterity. This is confirmed by Plato, in his Hippias, where- 
in he-fays, that Piſiſtratus engraved, on ftone-pillars, precepts 
uſeful for husbandmen. Pliay aſſures us, that the firſt public 
monuments were made of plates of lead: and the treaties of 
confederacy concluded between the Romans and the Jews, 
were written upon plates of braſs ; that, ſays he, the Jews 
might have ſomething to put them in mind of the peace and 
confederacy. concluded with the Romans. The Greeks and 
Romans were great dealers in inſcriptions, -and extremely fond 
of being mentioned in them; and hence it is that we find fo 
many, in thoſe countries of ancient learning, that large vo- 
lumes have been compoſed: of them; as the collection of 
Gruter, Sc. See MonumenT, MarBLE, &c. 
Since Gruter's collection, Th. Reineſius has compiled another 
huge volume of inſcriptians. M. Fabretti publiſhed another 
volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he has corrected abun- 
dance of errors, which had eſcaped Gruter, Reineſius, and 
other antiquaries, &c, and added a great number of inſcripti- 
ons omitted by them.—Since all theſe, Grævius has publithed 
a compleat collection of inſcriptions, in three volumes in folio, 
In France is an academy of inſcriptians and medals, conſiſt- 
ing of ten honorary and ten penſionary members, ten aſſoci- 
ates, and as many novices, who are to meet twice a week, 
and to employ themſelves in the examination of medals and 
ancient monuments, and other parts of Greek and Roman li- 
terature, and to compoſe a- hiſtory of the kings of France 
from medals.—Such was the academy at the time of its in- 
ſtitution, or rather reſtauration, in the beginning of this cen · 
tury; but as they are not now wholly bred about me- 
dals and inſcriptions, they have changed their name for one 
of a greater latitude, and are called the Academy des Belles 
Lettres. See ACADEMY, 2 1 | 
Nates or Abbreviatures uſed in InSCRIPTIONs, See CHA- 
RACTER. | | mated 
INSCRUTABLE, Unſearchable, in theology, is uſually un- 
derſtood of the ſecrets of providence, and the judgments of 
Gad, which: cannot be found out, or into which human rea- 
ſon cannot penetrate. | | | | 
INSECTS, Ixs CTA, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller fort of ani- 
mals, commonly ſuppoſed to be exfanguinous ; and diſtin- 
guiſhed by certain inciſures, cuttings, or indentings in their 
bodies. See ANIMAL. TOPS d | 


The word is originally Latin, formed of in, and ſeco, I cut: 

| the reaſon of which is, that in ſome of this tribe, as ants, the 

body ſeems to be cut or divided into two; or becauſe the ho- 

dies of many, as worms, caterpillars, &c. are compoſed of 
divers circles, or rings, which are a ſort of inciſurz. _ 
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ere either, Firſt, AudepoggeJe, ſuch as do hot change their 
form: or, Secondly, Meſahetf eM, ſuch, as do really change 
their form. | ent {re gang n 
IngtcTs which.do not Ne their form, are either, 19: Are, 
| without feet; or, 29. Pedata, with faet; and of theſe there 
are ſome kinds that caſt their skins, and others that do not. 
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Kiten, according to Mr. Ray, in bis Mechadus. fru, 
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Ins Rc rs without feet, are either terreſtrial, i. e. land-inſeQs, be) 


agnatic. 


Terreſtrial Icsk c rs, are either, Firſt, Such as are produced on 


the land; as the lumbrici terreſtres, which are either of the 
larger ſort, and called dew-worms; or of a ſmaller ſize: 
And of theſe there are ſome red, and others green, with yel- 
low. tails; which laſt are commonly called gilt tail, —Or, 
Secondly, Such as are found in the bowels of animals; of 
which 8 are found in the inteſtines of men; as, I". The 
lumbrici teretes. 29. Lumbrici lati, which are alſo called 
tæniæ. 37. Cucurbitini, which ſome will have to be only 
the fragments of the tæniæ. 45. Aſcarides, which are chiefly 
found in the rectum.— Others are found in the inteſtines of 
beaſts, which are of two ſorts, the oblongi and pellucidi, of 
the thickneſs of an horſe-hair, and therefore called vermiculi 
ſetiformes: And the breves, and craſſiores, which are often 
found in horſes, and are called the botts. | : 

To the genus of terreftrial inſefts, many natural hiſtorians re- 
fer ſnails, whether with or without ſhells. 


Aquatic InsECTs without feet, not changing their form; are, 


either, Firſt, of the greater ſort, which have a peculiar way 
of moving, by firſt fixing their head to the ground, and then 
drawing up their tail towards it, &c, Of theſe, ſome are 
teretes, round and ſmooth, of which there are three ſorts, as, 
the medicinal hirundines, or leaches, the common black horſe 
leaches, and the afh-coleured ſea-leacbes : but there is alſo a 
ſort of this kind, which is ſmaller and flatter, found ticking 
to ſtones in the bottom of little brooks. —Or, Secondly, of 


the leſſer ſort, which have a different way of crawling or | 


moving from the former.—Theſe are alſo either round or 
flat: of the round ſort, there is one that is black, with two 
ſmall horns on its head, found ſticking to wet ſtones in the 
watry tops of hills; and another which is red, of about a 
finger's length, with a forceps at the tail, found at the bot- 
tom of fiſh-ponds, and ſtagnant waters. The flat ſort are 
very ſmall and thin, and are called flukes, being ſometimes 
found in waters, and ſometimes in the branches of the porus 
bilarius in ſheep, 


InstcTs not changing form, and having feet, are either, Firſt, 


hexapeda, with ſix feet. Secondly, oapoda, with eight feet. 
Thirdly, decateſſarapoda, with fourteen feet. Or, fourthly, 
polypoda, with many feet. 


Thoſe that have but fix feet, are either terre/trial or aquatic. 


The terre/trial are either, firſt, of a larger kind; as, 15. The 
yellowiſh inſef?, found in rotten decaying oaks. 29. The 


39. The black one, living under ground, with a forceps at the 
tail. 49. A white ſort, with ſquare black ſpots on its back. 


59, The farinarium, bred in meal, of a whitiſh colour. Or, 
ſecondly, a ſmaller fort; ſome of which are found about the | 


bodies of animals; as, 19. The cimex, bug, or wall-louſe, 


of a ſtinking ſmell. 2. Ricinus, the tick. 35. Pediculus, 


the common louſe. 49, Pediculus ferus ſex inguinalis, the 
crab-louſe. 59 Pulex, the flea, Of all which there are va- 


rious kinds, Others are not found on the bodies of animals; 


as, 19, One that in bigneſs and figure reſembles a louſe, 
but is very nimble and ſwift, and is found in books and 
rotten wood. 29. Another with a very long body, and a 
forcipital tail. 3% The black inſect, found often in the 
flowers of the chelidonium, 49. A ſubterraneous fort, a lit- 
tle whitiſh, 5. One that skips like a graſhopper, but is 
much leſs. 

The aquatic, are, Firſt, The pediculus marinus grandis, 
which adheres to fiſhes. Secondly, The /quilia fluviatilis, 
with a pyramidal tail, and two hairs or briſtles at the end. 
Inſects not changing form, and having eight feet, are either 
with a tail, as the ſcorpion ; or without; as, firſt, The i- 
der : of which ſome ſpin no web, have but two eyes, and 


very long legs, as the opilio, or ſhepherd : Others ſpin a web, 


and of theſe they count three ſorts: 1% The arenea Col- 


ceſtrenſis abdomine tumido, ſubrotunds, & elato. 2% The 


ſpider with the thorax, or middle part of his body, as big as 
the abdomen, 39. The ſpider with the long abdomen, found 
among reeds, ruſhes, graſs, c. Secondly, The ricini octo- 
pedes, which are ſome more flat and compreſled ; as, the 
rambling ticks that run over the bodies of animals, but do 


not faſten; and ſome more round and thick, which do ad- 
here to the skin. Thirdly, The fyrones, or mites, - | 
. Inſefts not changing form, and with fourteen feet, and there- 


fore called Tzagagad'txamoS a, are the aſelli; of which there 
are three ſorts; as, 1. The /ea-a/zllus ; the longeſt and lar- 
geſt of all, living amongſt the rocks, 29. Aſellus lividus, 
which rolls itſelf up into a ball. The common wood-lice, 


not rolling itſelf up. 


To this ſpecies qu alſo be added, 19. The aſellus marinus | | 

ing itſelf up. 2%. Aſellus aquarum dul-| 
cium, With long legs and two briſtles on its tail, 39. Pulex| 
aguaticus, both in freſh and ſalt water. 49, Pediculus aqua- 


ticus, which faſtens upon fiſh. . . 


_ black one, on the ground, called by Mouffet, wermworous. | 


_ ſows, or cheſs-bugs. 30. Aſellus aſininus, with a forked tail: | 


Inſef?s not changing form, with twenty-four foot, have the | 


eight fore · feet leſſer, and the ſixteen hinder ones larger: there 


INS 


are two kinds of them obſerved, both with long bodies 
larger, and of an obſcure colour, among the * be "oy 
ſide; the other of a ſilver colour, found in houſes. 8 
There is alſo a kind with thirty feet, of an oblong ſha 
cheſnut colour, and full Aartiſh body, uſually lying = 
logs, and trunks of trees: it is very agile and ſwift, ; 
Inſecis not changing form with many feet, called aoaure/ 
are ſome on land, and either roundiſh in body, with all their 
legs riſing out of the middle of the belly, (nearly) as the 
Julus; or more flat and compreſſed, with their legs not ri. 
ſing, as before, from a point in the middle of their bod 
but growing along on the ſides; as, the ſco a, 1 
Others are aquatic, of which Mr. Ray makes three diffe- 
rences; 15. The corniſh bugs, uſed for baits in catching fiſh, 
with thirty-eight legs, and a ſmooth roundiſh body, 2+, The 
Seolopendra marina corpore plano. 30. Animalculum bicorpor 
or rather bicaudatum, lying in the cleſts of tones under the 
ſalt water. | 
Ixszc rs which undergo a change of their form, are called 
s]apogpausra, though improperly ; fince, as Swammerdam 
hews, there is no real transformation, but only an explica- 
tion of the parts of the animal, latent before in miniature 
like the plant in the ſeed ; and an increaſe of all the parts by 
Ee 5 or f 
e jir/t ſpecies of tranſmutation or change is inſtantan 
there being no ſenſible reſt or ſtop — the old * 
new form. —The inſets of this order do not loſe their mo- 
tion at the time they ſhift the pellicula, at leaſt not to ap= 
pearance.— This is when the vermiculus, leaving the former 
ſhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the egg, 
and ſubſiſted without food, now beginning to feed, has itz 
members or parts viſibly increaſed and ſtretched out, and 
takes the form of a new nympha, which is not without mo- 
tion; and from thence becomes a flying inſect. 
Inſefts of which fort are, 1e. The libelle, or perlæ, which 
are produced from an inſect of fix feet, and which Mouffet 
takes for the pulex marinus, or, as before he calls it, hicufta 
agquatica. — Out of the cruſtaceous skin, or husk, of this in- 
ſect, the libella breaks by a fiſſure, which begins between 
the eyes, and is continued to the roots of the wings, and is 
there joined to the lateral fiſſures. 2% The cimices /ylve/tres, 
whoſe charaQteriſtic marks (according to Willughby) are, 
Firſt, A long proboſcis, not ſpiral, but ſtraight. Secondly, 
Their upper wings to the middle are thick, and like leather; 
thence to the ends thin and membranous, Thirdly, There 
is the figure of 8. Andrew's croſs on their back. 3“, The 
locuſta, which Willughby refers to the aps]apoggs]e. 4. The 
R et. 5%. The ęrylli- domęſtici, or crickets. 6?. 
The gry 
hopper. 8. The blatta, according to Swammerdam. 9. 
The tipulz aquatice, which run very ſwiftly on the ſurface 
of the water, and have a ſting in their mouths like the ci- 
mices, or ticks, 109, The ſcorpius aquaticus, with a ſting 
-alſo in its mouth, 11%. The muſce aquatice, called by 
_ Aldrovandus, apes amphibiz. 12%. The hemerobius, or ephe- 
2 or diaria of Swammerdam. The forficula, or auricu- 
ria. 5 =_ | 
The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch ines 2 
undergo a double metamorphoſis, or change of ſhape. 19. In- 
to 3 or ſomething analogous to it. 29. Into a fiy- 
Teal Kinds f inf , le 
hele kinds of inſects, awhile before they change, li quite 
ſtill, without feeding, or changing — with reſpect of 
their wings are, Firſt, KN eta, or vaginipennia, as the ſca- 
rabæi, beetles. Secondly, Avzav]ee, whoſe wings are open 
and expanded: and the wings of theſe are either farinaceous, 
as the papuliones, &c. or membranous, as the apes, muſcie, &c. 
and theſe are either life, with two wings, or rilgarlita, 
with four wings. | | 
The. ſcarabei may be divided, 19. In reſpect of their horns, 
into the naſicornis, bucerota, and cervus wvolans, or taurus. 
25. In reſpe& of their antennæ, which are of many kinds; 
whereof the moſt eminent are thoſe called capricorn. 3 » 
With regard to their motion, as the /altatrices. 4. With 
regard to their colour, as cantharides. 
To the beetle-kind may allo be referred the cicindela, ot glow- 
worm; the faphylinus, called, by Willughby, ibu ef G 
the preſcarabæus, or oil- beetle, ſo called from its emitting 
from its joints a kind of oil, on its being preſſed or ſqueezed: 
The anehtra with farinaceous or mealy wings, are called 
papiliones, butterflies; and theſe are either diurnal, or noc 
3 2 ſpecific diſtinction of the _ ls, 33 
ways . . * are u 0 
ttle with their wings erect, — Aded; of bel 
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turnal butterflies, or phalænæ, are vaſtly numerous, _—_— 
not very clearly be methodized. But for memory and d 
Qtion ſake they may be divided into, | | 


fourteen 
* I. e 


-talpa, mole- cricket. 7. The cicada, or graß- 


| 22 from the manner of its walk, which is anſatinus, 
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of this kind, which is 722 numerous, there hath been di- | 
a 


ſtinguiſhed the phalæna faſciata, whoſe wings are in patches 
or area's of different colours; phalæna lineata, whoſe wings 
are marked with tranſverſe lines; phalæna punfata, whole 
wings are marked with one or more points; and, theſe ex- 
cepted, all the others are diſtinguiſhed into greater, leſſer, 
and of a middle ſize, between both. — One of the larger kinds 
may be diſtinguiſhed alſo by their inner wings running out 
beyond the upper, when they fit, or reſt : and another by the 
appearance of the figure of eyes upon the wings:- And a third, 
by their long tails, and narrow ſharp wings; which by ſome 
are called phalænæ prædatrices, or accipitrinæ. 
The anelytra, with membranous wings, are bees, flies, waſps, 
bombylit, crabrones, &c. And to this kind the cylex vulgaris, 
or gnat, according to Swammerdam, is referred ; as alſo the 
Drmica, or ant. 
Hither alſo muſt be referred ſuch water inſecls as are cover- 
ed by a theca, according to the obfervations of Willughby. 
Theſe are either, firſt, An immoveable theca, or caſe, which 
is fixed to the ſtones; and this caſe is either of a round fi- 
gure, or one more compreſſed and flat. Secondly, A move- 
able, portable theca; and theſe are commonly called phryga- 
na: And their theca is either, 15. Straight, and that either 
compoſed of ftraws, and little feſtucz, lying parallel one to 
another ; of which there are two kinds; a greater, where 
the feſtucæ are two inches long; and a leer, which are very 
common, and are called fraw-worms. Or elſe the feſtucæ 
lie tranſverſly, and are ſhorter, having ſometimes pieces of 
ſhells, or ſtones, intermixed with them : Others, whoſe caſes 
are ſtraight alſo, have no feſtucæ, but always either ſand or 
ravel; and of theſe ſome have the thecz round, and are 
Called cod-baits ; others are flat and compreſſed. 25. Crook- 
ed, or horned, which run tapering ; of theſe Mr. Ray rec- 
kons four kinds; a greater and leſs black fort, and a greater 
and leſs afh-coloured one. "Theſe all produce flies, with large 
wings like butterflies. 
The third ſpecies of tranſmutation, is a ſimple change from 
a vermiculus to a flying inſect; but with a ſenſible #5vx2e, reſt, 
or ſtop, between one form and the other. This exchange 
Swammerdam thus deſcribes: * The vermicle excluded from 
© the egg gets nouriſhment by little and little from without, 
and under that firſt skin, or covering, has its members | 
'© increaſed by degrees; not ſlipping it, or putting it off as 
© other vermiculi do when they change into nymphæ, but aſ- 
< ſuming the figure of a nympha in it; for a time it is quite 
< motionleſs, till the ſuperfluous moiſture is evaporated, and 
then, in a few days, recovers its motion again, and caſt- 
< ing off this skin, which is as it were double, it becomes a 
< fly, Of this kind are our feſb-flies, and all the nymphe 
ver miformes, the veſpæ ichneumones, &c. : 
Generation of IxsECTS.— The world is now generally con- 
vinced, that inſects are not bred of corruption, but ex ovo ; 
though the con was believed by the antients, becauſe of 
- the vaſt numbers that were ſometimes hatched- as it were at 
once, and becauſe they could not diſcern the particular man- 
ner of their propagation. See GENERATION. 5 
. Malpighi, Swammerdam; and Redi, have abundantly diſproved 
the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as the chimeri- 
cal transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and 
bother the like metamorphoſes; and have ſhewn, that all the 
members of the butterfly were encloſed under the skin or nym- 
pfha of the caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. 
NymPHA,”AURELIA, Se. 
Inſecis take particular care to depoſite their eggs, or ſeed, in 
ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incubation; and 
where the young, when hatched, may have the benefit of 
proper food till they become able to ſhift for themſelves.— 
Thoſe whoſe food is in the water, lay their eggs in the wa- 
ter; thoſe to whom fleſh is a proper food, in fleſh ; and 
thoſe to whom the fruits, or leaves of vegetables are food, 
are accordingly depoſited, ſome in this fruit, ſome in that 
tree, and ſome in that plant, and ſome in another, but con- 
ſtantly the ſame kind in the fame tree, &c. As for others, 
that require a more conſtant and greater degree of warmth, 
they are provided by the parent animal with ſome place in 
or about the body of other animals; ſome in the feathers of 
birds, ſome in the hair of beaſts, ſome in the ſcales of fiſhes, 
ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels, 
and inmoſt receſſes of man, and other creatures: — And as 
for others, to whom none of thoſe methods are proper, they 
make them neſts by perforation in the earth, in wood; in 


combs, and the like, carrying in and ſealing up 'provifions |. 


that ſerve both for the production of their young, and for 
their food, "when produced. e 73:11 30 n | 
In flies, butterflies,” Ic. it is obſerved, there is a kind of 
luten, by which the female faſtens her eggs to the bearing 

s of trees, Sc. ſo that the rains cannot waſh them off. 
Theſe eggs will not be hurt by the greateſt froſt. 
Andry, De la Generation de Vers dans le Corps de Þ Homme, 
lakes notice, that the antients were miſtaken in denying that 
Diuſects did breathe, on the account of their wanting lungs: 


number of lungs than other animals. See Lux cs, REsri- 
RAT ION, c. . | 
The antients thought alſo that inſe#75 had no blood, becauſe 
many of them had no red liquor like our blood: but it is 
not the colour, but the uſe of the liquor that is to be regard- 
ed. See BLooD. | 
They believed alſo that i»/ef7s had no hearts; whereas dur 
' microſcopes. do now diſcover, that when inſects have ſeve- 
ral lungs; they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and in particular, 
it is found, that ſilk-worms have a continued chain of hearts, 
from the head almoſt to the very extremity of the tail. —It 
is this number of hearts and lungs, that occaſions thoſe , 
to give ſigns of life long after they are divided into ſcvera! 
parts. See HEART. 
Andry obſerves alſo, that it is wrong to call ſes imperfect 
animals, ſince they want no parts either neceſſary or conve- 
nient ſor their uſe, or to render them compleat in their kind. 
— There are ſome who affirm, that the earth- worms, and 
thoſe round tailed worms, which are found in the inteſtines 
of men and horſes, Sc. alſo ſnails and horſe-leaches, a:c 
hermophrodites ; but that ſuch worms as become flies, and fill - 
worms, are not ſo; being of no ſex, but are neſts full of rea! 
animals, which we ſee in time come out with wings. 
'The moderns have proceeded much further in the knowledge 
of inſects than the antients, as having the advantages of the 
microſcope, which diſtinguiſhes their ininute parts, whereof 
they have publiſhed draughts and deſcriptions. Dr. Hooke 
has publiſhed a Micrography in folio ; and Fran. Redy, a phy- 
ſician at Florence, has publiſhed ſeveral figures with new and 
curious experiments of his own. — Sig. Malpighi, Bartho- 
lin, the Philoſophical Tranſactions of London, Paris, and Leip- 
ſic, have a great number of fine obſervations and experiments 
on inſets, — Swammerdam has written a general hiſtory of 
inſects in Dutch, and aſſures us, there are above 400 writers 
on this ſubject; among others are Wotton, Geſner, Aldro- 
vandus, Mouffet, Harvey, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Goe- 
dart, &c, Hoeffnagel, painter to the emperor Rudolphus, 
has given very good deſigns of above 300 ſpecies, Goedart 
has deſcribed above 400, and Mr. Albin has given us a new 
hiſtory of the Engliſh ines, with beautiful figures. | 
INSEMINATION, one of the four kinds of tranſplantation 
in uſe for the ſympathetic cure of certain diſeaſes, 
It is performed by mixing the medium impregnated with the 
mumia taken from the patient, with ſome fat earth, wherein 
has been ſown the ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſeaſe ; 
but care muſt be taken from time to time, to ſprinkle it with 
the water wherein the part affected has been waſhed It is 
' ſuppoſed the diſeaſes will decline, in proportion as the plant 
grows. — By mumia is here meant part of the vital ſpirit of 
the patient, as the writers on that ſubject expreſs themſelves. 
See Mumia. 03.4 | | 
INSEPARABLE Modes. See the article Mops, 
INSERTED Column. See the article CoLumn. 
INSERTION, a term frequently uſed in anatomy, to ſig- 
nify the implication of one part within another. 
Thus we fay, the inſertion of a muſcle. See Muscie. 
The mſertion of the bones, muſcles, and nerves, in the mem- 
bers of an animal, is exceeding artful : The veha cava has 
its inſertion in the right ventricle of the heart. | 
INSERTION is alſo uſed in agriculture for the incloſing a graft 
within the cleft of a tree. See EN RAT TIN GW. 
INSESSUS, or Ixsxssro, in medicine, a kind of half-bath, 


the lower parts, wherein the patient ſits down to the navel. 
See BAT . n 0h 
It has ſeveral uſes, as the eaſing of pain, ſoftening the parts, 
diſpelling of flatulent matter, and frequently promoting the 
menke- ** >" N Me 1 | 
INSINUATION, denotes a cunning, and covert way of 


creeping into any perſon's favour. 

INSINUATION of Vill, among civilians, is the firſt producti- 
on of it, or the leaving it with the regiſter, in order to its 
probate. See W1LL, and PROBATE, | 

INSIPID, fegt, that which has nothing in it pungent 
enough to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and to ion that 
ſenfation we call taſting. See Tar. 

INSITION, InsiT10, in botany, denotes the ſame with 
engrafting ; vix. the act of inſerting and uniting a cyon, bud, 

or the like, into the ſubſtance of the ſtock. See Ex ORA T T- 
ING. | | | | 

INSOLATION *, in pharmacy, a method of preparing cer- 
tain fruits, drugs, c. by expoſing them to the heat of the 

ſun's rays ; either to dry, to maturate, or to ſharpen them; as 

is done in vinegar, figs, Sc. | | 
The word comes from the Latin verb, in/o/are, which is uſed 
by Pliny and Columella, and fignifies to expoſe-to the ſun. 


—\| INSOLVENT, a term applied to ſuch perſons as have not 
wherewithal to pay their juſt debts. | 
A perſon dying, and not leaving eſtate ſufficient to diſcharge 
theſe, is faid to die inſolvent. See DR BT, and DEBTOR. 
INSPECTOR, a perſon to whom the care, and conduct of 


for modern obſeryations convince us; that inet have a greate 
Vor. I. Ne. LXXXIII. | . 1 


any work is committed. See SURVEYOR, INT END ANT, Ce. 
. | 5 INsr C Tonks, 
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uſually prepared with a decoction of ſeveral herbs proper for 
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insPECTORs, in the Roman law, were ſuch perſons as exa- | 
mined the quality and value of lands and effects, in order to 
the adjuſting or proportioning taxes and impolitions to every 
man's eſtate. | 
The Jews alſo have an officer in their ſynagogue, whom they 
call inſpector, i hhazan. His buſineſs conſiſts principally 
in inſpecting or overlooking the prayers and leſſons, in pre- 
paring and ſhewing them to the reader, and in ſtanding by 
him to take care he reads right, and, if he makes miſtakes, 
to correct him. | 

INSPICIENDO Ventre. See the article VEN TRE. 

INSPIRATION, among divines, &c. implies the conveying 
of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural notices, or motions 
into the ſoul, See KNOWLEDGE, and SCIENCE. 
Thus the prophets are ſaid to have ſpoken by divine inſpira- 
tion; and the ſinner is converted, when he ceaſes to reſiſt the 
inſpiration of grace. See GRACE, PRoPHECY, &c, 
Some authors reduce the inſpiration of the ſacred writers to a 
particular care of providence, which prevented any thing 
they had ſaid from failing, or coming to nought ; maintain- 
ing, that they never were really inſpired, either with know- 
ledge or expreſſion. | 
According to M. Simon, inſpiration is no more than a dire- 
ction of the holy Spirit, which never permitted the ſacred 
writers to be miſtaken, | 
It is a common opinion, that the inſpiration of the holy Spi- 
rit regards only the matter, not the ſtyle, or words; which 
ſcems to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of direction. 
Among the heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were ſaid to 
be divinely inſpired when they gave oracles. See ORACLE, 
PYTHIAN, c. 8 
The poets, too, laid claim to it; and to this end, always in- 
voked Apollo and the muſes at the beginning of any great 
work. See INVOCATION. | 

INSPIRATION, in phyſic, is underſtood of that action of the 
breaſt, by which the air is admitted within the lungs. See 
AiR, and LunGs. 
In which ſenſe, mſpiration is a branch of reſpiration, and 
ſtands oppoſed to expiration. See EXPIRATION, 
This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its ſpring, 
or elaſticity, at the time when the cavity of the breaſt is en- 
larged by the elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and par- 
ticularly by the motion of the diaphragm downwards: fo that 
the air does not enter the lungs, becauſe they are dilated ; 
but thoſe dilate, becauſe the air enters within them. Nor is 
it the dilatation of the breaſt which draws in the air, as is 
commonly thought ; though this is a condition abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to inſpiration; but an actual intruſion of the air into 


the lungs. See RESPIRATION | 

INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation whereby a 
liquor is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. See CONDENSAT1ON, | 
Thus, juices, as that of liquorice, are inſpiſſated. 


INSTALLMENT *, a ſettling, or inſtating any perſon in | 


a dignity, | | 
* The word is derived from the Latin in, and ffa/lum, a term 
uſed for a ſeat in church, in the choir, or a ſeat or bench in a 
court of juſtice, c. Though Voſſius is of opinion the word 
is of German origin. : 
IxsTALLMENT is chiefly uſed for the induction of a dean, 
ptebendary, or other eccleſiaſtical dignitary, into the poſſeſſion 
of his ſtall, or proper ſeat in the cathedral church to which 
he belongs. | 
This is ſometimes alſo called inſtallation. 
INSTALLMENT is likewiſe uſed for the ceremony, whereby 
the knights of the garter are placed in their rank, in the 
chapel of 8. George at Windſor, | 
INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we perceive 
no ſucceſſion ; or it is that which takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds. See MoMENT, DURATION, &c, 
It is a maxim in mechanics, that no natural effect can be 
produced in an m/tant. — Hence may appear the reaſon why 
a burthen ſeems lighter to a perſon, the faſter he carries it; 


and why, the faſter a perſon ſlides, or ſcates on the ice, the | 


leſs liable is the ice to break. Sce TIME. X 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh- three kinds of mn/tants ; a tempo- 
ram, a natural, and a rational inſtant. | 


Temporary INSTANT, is a part of time immediately preceding 


another; thus, the laſt infant of a day, precedes immediately 
and really the firſt :n/?ant of the following day. | 


Natural Ixs ANT, is what we "otherwiſe call a priority of na- 


ture, which obtains in things that are ſuborcinated in acting; 
as, firſt and ſecond cauſes ; cauſes and their effects. For the 
nature of things requires, that if there be a ſecond cauſe, 
there muſt be a firſt ; and that there muſt be a cauſe, if there 
be an effect. | 8 2h Web! 
Rational INSTANT, is not any real m/tant, but a point which 
the underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome other 
inflant ; founded on the nature of the things which occaſion it 


to be conceived.” For inſtance, as God has made feveral | 


things voluntarily, which he could otherwiſe have let alone; 
there is a reaſonable foundation to conceive God ſuch as he 
| N | 


INS 


is in himſelf, before he had made any of thoſe voluntat d 
terminations 3 but as there was no real inflant when God | # 
not formed any determination, this in/tant is called a rat _ 
inſlant, by way of oppoſition to an in/tant of time. 18 
INSTANTANEOUS A&ion. See the article Ac 
INSTATING. See the article RerixsTATIiNG. 
INSTAURATION *, the re-eſtabliſhment, or reQta,;.. 
of a religion, a church, or the like, to its former ſtat a 
* The word is by ſome derived from the old Latin 11. 
which ſignifled the fock of things neceſſary for the tilli "hn 
managing of grounds; as, cattle, tools, harneſ: 255 1 "wy 
the word in/taurum is only of the middle age: e 
of much greater antiquity, and by ſome derived 
like; as importing a thing's being brought to its 
neſs or appearance. See RES AURAT ION. 
INSTINCT, a natural diſpoſition or ſagacity herew 
animals are endued; by virtue whereof they are ae 
provide for themſelves, know what is good for them 4 
* 1 to Dance propagate their ſpecies. ” 
n/iinet bears ſome ana to reaſon, and ſuppli 
of it in brutes. See 4.9 and 1 nada 
INSTITUTES, IxsTI Tura, in the civil law, a book 
containing the elements, or principles of the Roman law. and 
which conſtitutes the laſt part of the corpus juris civilis, 8 
CIVIL Law, 5 
The [n/titutes are a compendium, or ſummary of the whole 
body of civil law, in four books, compoſed by Tribonianus 
"Theophilus and Dorotheus, by order of the emperor Juſli- 
nian, for the uſe of young ſtudents; who having the rf 
elements of the whole profeſſion in this little treatiſe, might 
the ſooner gain a competent knowledge of it, without being 
diſcouraged by the bulk of the former books. 
InsTITUTEs likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of laws, or rules in any 
ſcience. - See INSTITUTION. | | 
INSTITUTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of ordaining 
founding or eſtabliſhing any thing. See Founpartion, © 
Thus we ſay, Moſes m/tituted the ceremonies of the old law; 
Jeſus Chriſt inſtituted the ſacraments of the new, See $a- 
CRAMENT, Sc. * | ny 
INSTITUTION, in canon and common law, is the act of the 
biſhop, or of one commiſſioned by him, 'whereby a clerk is 
inveſted with the ſpiritualities of a rectory, or vicarage. See 
PRESENTATION, and SUPERINSTITU TION. . | 
The clerk kneels down before the biſhop, whilſt he pr 
nounces ' theſe, words of m/titution 5 ¶ Iuſtitutio te reflorem! ec- 
cleſig de A. B. cum curd animarum, & accipe curam tuam & 
meam) and the clerk holds the written inſtrument, with the 
epiſcopal ſeal annexed, in his hand, during the ceremony: 
Before the clerk is inſtituted, he, muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- 
nine articles of religion, in the preſence of the ordinary,” or 
his ſubſtitute ; and this ſubſcription muſt be without reſerve, 
exception, or qualification, elſe his inftitution is, ipſo facto, 
void and null, and the church is ſtill vacant, — At the ſame 
tume the ordinary requires the clerk to ſubſcribe the other two 
articles, mentioned in the 26th canon about the king's ſu- 
premacy, and the lawfulneſs and uſe: of the liturgy. The 
clerk muſt alſo before imfiution ſubſcribe to that part of the 
declaration * by the * 2 14 2 
C. 24. Vip. JI conform to. the Litargy: of England, as 
' daw eſtabliſhed, —__ 2. 
oaths mentioned in the firſt ſtatute of William and Mary, 
C. 8. inſtead of the former oaths of allegiance and-ſupremacy, 
required by ſat, 1 Eliz. And then he muſt take the oath 
againſt ſimony, Ke Fs the 30th canon, and the oath of 
cCanonical obedience. he is to have certificates given 
him of his ſubſcribing the declaration contained in the act of 


ION. 


Intauratio is 
from infor, 
former like. 


* 


hand and feal of the biſhep; and of his other ſubſcriptions 
Ind gathe in Latin. 1% os 1 of ol Bader . 
The clerk ought by all means to have witneſſes of his n//:- 

tulian, bis taking the oaths,» making ſubſeriptions, &c. and 
thereſore he ſhould: deſire ſome preſent to write: their names 


who they are, and where they live. 

The church, by inflitutio, is full againſt call perſons, but 

the king; and the clerk by it may enter upon the glebe and 
take the tythes ; but he cannot let or gratit them, not ſue for 
them, if they be: refuſed to be paid, till he be inducted- 
After in/litution, the clerk is to receive a Written mandate 
from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other proper perſon, 
in order to his induction; without which be has not a fu 


See Ix nucriomx. 


ments, or rules of any art or ſcience. See SrsTHR IG. . 
Thus phyſical, or medicinal igſtitutions, are ſuch as ten 


e See Ta ag * tele Co ae San 

STRUCTIVE Calm, Ser the article COLUMN: | 

INSTRUMENT, | denotes. a thing which is ubſervient © 
2 cauſe for. producing its effect. See ERH 
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inſtitutian, he muſt alſo take the 


uniſormity, in Engliſh, in a diſtinct inſtrument, under tbe 


on the back of his. inſtruments; and make memorandums 


right to his temporalities ; unleſß the beneſice be a . X 


InsTITUTIONs,1in literary matters, denote a ſyſtem of the ele- 


neceſſary præcognita ta the practice of medicine, ol _ | 


7 . . 2 8 4 or- 
[nsTRUMENTS of Sacrifice, in the antique anchitecture, um 
naments, as Vaſes, paterz :candleſticks; "knives bers. 
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the victims were killed, &c. Inſtances of which we ſee in a 
- Corinthian freeze in the remains of a temple behind the ca- 


pitol at Rome, &c. See FREEZE. 
INSTRUMENT, is alfo uſed in law, to ſignify ſome public act, 
or authentic deed, by means whereof any truth is made appa- 


rent, or any right or title eſtabliſhed, in a court of juſtice. | ' 


Sce ACT, and DEED. | 

Mud ISSTRUMENTS. See the article WinD. 

INSTRUMENTAL Arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 

INSTRUMENTAL Cauſe, See the article CAusxk. 

INSTRUMENTUM Synodale. See SYNODALE. 

INSULATE, or InsvLATED, a term applied to a column, or 
other edifice which ſtands alone, or free and detached from 
any contiguous wall, &c, like an iſland in the fea z whence 
the denomination is apparently derived. See Coluux. 

INSULT, a military term uſed for the attack of any poſt 
with open force; without the apparatus of trenches, ſaps, or 
any regular approaches. See ASSAULT, 

INSUPER, a word-uſed by the auditors of the Exchequer— 
In their accompts they ſay, ſo much remains iſaper to ſuch 
an accomptant ; that is, ſo much remains due on his accompt. 

INSURANCE, ſecurity given in conſideration of a ſum of 
money paid in hand, to make good ſhips, merchandizes, 
houſes, &c, to the value of that for which the premium is 
received, in caſe of loſs by ſtorm, pirates, fire, or the like. 
See ASSURANCE, and PoLicy. 

INTAC TX, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually 
called aſymptotes, See ASYMPTOTE: | | 

INTAGLIO'S, precious ſtones, having the heads of great 
men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them ; ſuch as 

we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. See Gem, Ce. 

IN-TAKER, a name anciently given to certain banditti, or 

free - booters, who inhabited part of the north of England, and 
made frequent incurſions into the very middle of Scotland, 
plundering; the inhabitants wherever they came. | 
Thoſe who made the expeditions were called out-parters, and 
thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, in-takers. 

INTEGERS, in arithmetic, denote whole numbers, in con- 
tradiſtinction to fractions. See NUMBER, and FRACTION. 
Integers may be defined to be numbers which refer to unity, 
as a whole to a part. See UniTy, 

INTEGRAL, or InTEGRANT, is applied by the ſchoolmen, 

— 8 parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of a whole. 
ART. = & 


In which ſenſe they. ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from efntia! 


parts. See ESSENTIAL, and PR r. 

Thus the arms, legs, &c. are integral parts; body and foul 
eſſential parts of a man. 9:71 | 
INTEGRAL Calculus, in the new analyſis, is the counterpart 

to the differential calculus. - See CALculus. | | 

This aft has been compleatly explained by the Marquis de 

F Hoſpital, but the other ſtill remains imperfect, having been 

but little cultivated. See DIFFERENTIAL. © 

The integral calculus of Leibnitz, and other foreigners, an- 

ſwers to what the Engliſh call inverſe method of fluxions. See 
- Frvxrons, and Cal cur us. | 
INTEGRITY of the action. See the article Action. 
INTEGRUM. — Reftitutio in integrum. See  REsTITU- 
. TIONS 741 | 
INTEGUMENTS *, in anatomy, denote the common co- 
verings which inveſt the body; as the cuticula, cutis, and 
even panniculus carnoſus, and tunica reticularis, if there be 

really ax e parts. See Cor is, CUTIiCLE, PANNI- 

CULUS, & D een i AERIE? | en 

oF Fs word is Latin, formed of ix, and tegunentum; of tego, 

4 Cover. 3. 8 | 152-3 | 74 | 
InTEGUMENT,. is alſo extended to the particular membranes 
which inveſt certain parts of the body; as, the coats or tu 

nics of the eye. See MtemBRranE, Tunic, Eve, &c, 


INTELLECT, a term uſed among philofophers, to ſignify | 


that faculty of the ſoul, uſually called the under/tanding. See 
UNDERSTANDING, 1 ti} 122 
The peripatetics make two kinds of intellect, active, and 
paſſive. 33 5 ys AM 

Active ISTELLECT' is that which receives the impreſſed ſpe- 
cies emitted by objects to the exterior ſenſes, and conveys 
them to the common ſenſorium. See SpRCIES„§ . 
Theſe impreſſed ſpecies being material and ſenſible, are ſup- 
poſed to.be rendered intelligible by the active intellect, and fit 
to be received into the paſſive intellect. Ne 


ö 
4 
| 


The ſpecies,” ſo ſpiritualized, are called expreſſed ſpecies, as | 
being expreſſed from thoſe others impreſſed ; and it is by theſe | 


that the paſſive intellect comes to know material things. See 
SENSATION, VISION, 6c. | e 7 
INTELLECTUAL Thinking. See Turwxing. 
INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underftood, or 
conceived by the mind. g n e , 2 


Philoſophers have invented certain beings which are purely in- 


tellfgible, and only ſubſiſt in the underſtanding; fuch are the 
entia rationis, univerſal ideas, and other chimera s. 


INIT 


world in the divine mind, frequently ſpoken of by Male- 


branche. 


INTENDANT, one who has the conduct, inſpection, and 
management of any thing. See SUPERINTENDANT, 
This is a title frequent among the French: they have inten- 
dants of the marine, who are officers in the ſea- ports, whoſe 
buſineſs is to take care the ordinances and regulations relating 
to ſea· affairs be obſerved: intendants of the finances, who have 
the direction of the revenues: intendants of provinces, who are 
appointed by the king to take care of the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, policy, and finances in the provinces: alſo intendants 
of buildings, of houſes, &c. | | 
INTEND 1 Law, the ſenſe, intention, or true mean- 
ing of the law. | 
The judges ought to judge according to the common znterd- 
ment of the law. Coke. See Common Jntendment. 
INTENSIONE, in law, a writ which lies againſt him who 
enters after the death of the tenant in dower, or tenant tor 
life, and holds out him in the reverſion or remainder. 
INTENT, in the civil law, fignies to begin, or commence an 
action, or proceſs. See ACTION, 
INTENTION, or IxrENSLON, in medicine, that judgment, 
or method of cure, which a phyſician forms to himſelf from 
a due examination of ſymptoms. 
InTENTION, in phyſics, the increaſe of the power, or energy 
of any quality, as heat, cold, c. See QUALITY. 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to remiſſian, which fignifics its de- 
creaſe, or diminution, See RE MISS TON. . 
Id rRENTION, in metaphyſics, denotes an exertio; of the intel- 
lectual faculties with more than ordinary vigour; when the 


mind with earneſtneſs fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it 


on all ſides, and will not be called off by any ſolicitation. 
The ſchoolmen alſo ſpeak of terms of firſt and ſecond inten- 
A term of fit InTExXTION, is that which ſignifies a thing; the 
primary deſign of man, in eſtabliſhing words, being to expreſs 
things, or the ideas they have of things. 
A Term of ſecond INTENTION, is that which does not ſignify a 
thing, but another term, or ſign. t 
Thus, a tree, a man, &c. are terms of fir/t intention; and 
the terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c. as, figure, kind, c. 
are terms of ſecond intention. | | 
INTENTIONAL '9ualities, See QUALITIES. 
INTERCALARY Day *, denotes the odd day inſerted in the 
leap year. See BIisSEXTILE, YEAR; EMBOLISM, and 
EmBoLiIsgmIc *' | | 
The word is derived from the Latin intercalaris, of calo, ca- 
are, which anciently ſignified to call with a loud voice; an 
intercalary day among the Romans, ſignifying a day inſerted 
between twe other days; which, for that reaſon, was pro- 
claimed by the prieſts with a loud voice. See CAaLEN DS. 
INTERCESSOR *, a perſon who prays, expoſtulates, or inter- 
cedes in behalf of another. | 
The word comes from the Latin inter. and cedo, I go between. 
In the Roman law, interceſſor was the name of an officer, 
whom the governors of provinces appointed principally to 
_ raiſe taxes, and other dues. 
INTERCESSOR is alſo a term heretofore applied to ſuch biſhops, 
as, during the vacancy of a ſee, adminiſtred the biſhoprick, 
a a ſucceſſor to the deceafed biſhop had been elected. See 
BIsHno r. ent why | | 
The third council of Carthage calls theſe interventors. © 
INTERCOLUMNATION, or IxnTERcoLUMINATION, in 
architecture, ſignifies the ſpace between two columns. See 
CoLumn. ** | = 
Vitruvius calls it intercohumnium ; which, according to that 
author, is of five kinds ; viz. picnaſtyle, fiftyle, euſlyle, dia- 
fiyle, and are9flyle : which ſee explained in their places, Pic- 
NOSTYLE, Oc. | 
For a medium, ſome authors have laid down the following 
' Proportions : in the Tuſcan order, the intercolummation is to be 
four diameters of the body of the column below); in the Do- 
ric three; in the Ionic two; in the Corinthian two, one 
quarter; in the Compoſite one and a half. ; 


INTERCOMMONING, is when the commons of two manors 
ming, cauſed their.cattle to feed promiſcuouſly in each. » 
INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, ſignifies any thing between 
the coſtæ, or ribs. See Ris. | 5 

INTERCOSTAL Nerves, are two nerves Io called, becauſe in 


deſcending they . paſs near the roots of the ribs.—They are 


formed in the brain, by three branches of nerves, two where- 
of come from the ſixth pair, and the third from the fifth.— 
The interegſtal nerves have a great communication with thoſe 
of the eighth pair, and ſend ſeveral branches to the breaſt and 
lower belly. See Nerves. | . 
Ix TER COST AL Arteries, are two; the upper, which comes from 
the ſubclavian, and diſtributes itſelf within the four ſpaces of 
the upper ribs; and the under, which comes from the lower 
trunk of the great artery, and diffuſes itſelf within the ſpaces 
between the eight lower ribs and the neighbouring muſcle. 
INTERCOSTAL Vein, is a vein which ariſes from the four 


Tue intelligible, or intellectual world, is the idea of the 


ſpaces between the upper ribs, and terminates in the ſubcla- 
| vian. 


lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time out of 


Fan. See Tab, Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 31. 31. g. 6. Gt. 


IxrERcCOSTAIL Muſcles, are either external or internal; and are 


I 


Is TERDICT is moſt properly underſtood of a general excommu- 


IxTERDICTS, in the Roman law, certain formulæ of words, 


Prohibitory INTERDICTS, were thoſe by which the judges for- 


Reflitutory, were thoſe by which the judges appointed any one, 


Exhibitery, were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was or- 


INTERDICTION of Water and Fire, a ſentence anciently 


| They were not directly adjudged to baniſhment ; but by giv- 


INTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned for the loan and for- | 


Simple INTEREST, is that counted from the 


NTERDICT, a cenſure inflicted by a pope, 


fire and water, they were condemned, as it were, to a civil 


INT 


forty-four in number, one of each ſort being between every 
two ribs. See Musc LE. | 

They ariſe from the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, and are 
inſerted into the upper edges of each inferior rib—, Their fi- 
bres croſs one another ; thoſe of the external run obliquely 
from the back-part forwards ; but thoſe of the internal from 
the fore-part backwards; they are thin and fleſhy.—See Tab. 
Anat. { Myol.) fig. 1. u. 43. fig. 2. u. 27. 

{ Mel.) fig 43- fig 7 din far 
pending the prieſts from their functions, and depriving the 
people of the uſe of ſacraments, divine ſervice, and Chriſtian 
burial. See CENSURE. | 
In common law, interdict is alſo ufed in the fame ſenſe as in 
the canon law; where it is defined to be, cenſura eccleſiaſtica 
prohibens adminiſtrationem divinorum. 


nication of a country or city, as appears by the Decretals. 
See EXCOMMUNICA TION. | 


There is a local and a perſonal interdict; where theſe two are | 


joined, the interdict is ſaid to be mixed. 
This puniſhment, as well as general excommunications, were 
but little known till the time of pope Gregory VII. 
In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, his 
ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, and 
the whole country is put under an interdict. In the reign of 
king John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal inter- 
dict for above fix years together: it began A. D. 1208. 

In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo began to interdict; 
and it became a common thing for a city or town to be ex- 
communicated for the ſake of a ſingle perſon whom they un- 
dertook to ſhelter. But this ſeverity was found to have ſuch 
ill effects, that they have been obliged to moderate it. 

An interdi#t is denounced, and taken off again, with 
ſame formalities as an excommunication. 


by which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any thing was 
conteſted between many, ordered or forbid ſomething to be 
done with it, till the right or property ſhould be legally de- 
termined, See SEQUESTRATION, | 

Which formulæ were called interdicts, becauſe they related 


to the poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim, or till the right 
was aſcertained. I 


They had three kinds of interdicts, probibitory, reſtututory, 
and exhibitory. _ 8 


bad any one to vex another in the poſſeſſion of any thing le- 
gally belonging to him. E 


who had been expelled out of his eſtate, to be repoſſeſſed, be- 
fore his right was legally aſcertained ; and this was the fame 
with what they called the reintegrant. | | 


dered to be exhibited; as a teſtament, c. 


There was alſo a ſecond diviſion of interdicts; viz. into adi- | 


piſcendæ, retinende, and recuperandæ. The firſt tending to 
the acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the interdi& quorum bono- 
rum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one ell it was fur- 
ther determined, as the uti pelſidetis, &c, the laſt to the re- 
covering one loſt, as unde vi, &c. 


pronounced againſt ſuch, as for ſome crime were to be baniſh- 
ed. Sce ExiLE, and BANISHMENT. - - | 


ing order that no body ſhould receive them, but deny. them 
death: and this they called /egitinum exilium. Livy. 


bearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at, a certain 
time, according to ſome certain rate. Ln i 
In reſpect hereof, the ſum lent or forborn is 
pal, becauſe it is the ſum that 
which the intere/t is reckoned, | 
Intereſt is either ſimple or compound, = - 


called the princi- 


J incipal only. 
This is eafily computed by the golden rule, either ample or 
compound, thus: Let that which is the principal cauſe. of the 
intereſt be put in the firſt place, that which betokeneth time 
in the ſecond place, and the remaining in the third : under 
this conditional part place the two. other terms, each under 
its like, and there will be a blank to ſupply under one of 
thoſe above, either under the firſt,” ſecond, or third. 
e J. Months. I, by 


e IT; :,- 0- . 

MN | ' $0.3 __ _ Here the blank 
will be under the third place: multiply the three laſt for a di- 
vidend, and the two firſt for a diviſor, the quotient of theſe 


give the ſixth; that is, 6 x 50 x 3=900, and 100 X 12 | 


procreates the zntere/?, or from | 


=1200, Now 1200) 900.0 (73==15 s. required. 


If the demand had been, In how many months 50 | 


INT 

have gained 15 6. or, if 100 J. in twelve mont 
what ſhall the principal be that in three months 
15 5? In theſe caſes the blank would have been under the firſt 
or ſecond term: Then, by another rule, multiply the firſſ 
ſecond, and laſt for a dividend, and the third and fourth fe 
a diviſor ; the quotient is the anſwer, 42 

| J. Months. I. 

100. 12 . 6 
le 100 X 12 X , 75 90 = 1 8 

rule 10 . = 90. an == I 
required. | i ! 900. (gol. 
This rule ſhews imple mtere/t, and all that belongs to 
with eaſe, and was thus found: Put P for the principal 7 
for the time, and G for the gain in the conditi : 


Ons, and þ tg 
anſwering, it will be, P:G::e: 5: 


hs gain 6/ 


would gain 


Then by the 


G 
W AT; 


1. r 
S511 IPR. which 15 the firſt rule; that is, mul - 
tiply the three laſt for G dividend, and the two firſt for a 
divifor. And becauſe f =g, therefore GT pg, 
TPg 
Gp 


and conſequently : = 
ſecond rule. 


* - TP 
and 0 = which is the 


| Compound INTEREST, is that which is counted both from the 


principal, and the ſimple intergſt forborn; called alſo intereſt 
intereſt, See ANATOCI$M, and Usury, 
ompound intereſt ariſes from the principal and its intereſ put 
together, as ; intereſt becomes due. To find 4 x 
nece to find the new principal, which is ſtill created by 
the increaſe of the growing money, at the ſeveral times when 
the payments of intergſt were due. See Compounp. 
If R be the amount of one pound for one year; then R. 
will be the amount for two years, R* for three years, &. 
As one pound is to its amount for any given time; ſo is any 
- propoſed principal ſum to its amount for the ſame time. 
Punitory INTEREST, See the article PUNITORY, 
INTERFERING, in the manage. See Currixc. 
INTER JECTION, in grammar, an expreſſion uſed to denote 
2 ſudden motion, or paſſion of the mind; as 60 he! 
C. R 8 f 
As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe occaſions 
are taken from nature alone, the real int erjectiuns in moſt lan- 
guages are monoſyllables. And as all nations agree in thoſe 
natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the ſigns and indications 
of them, as of love, mirth, Sc. 
Some deny the interjections to be words, or any part of 
ſpeech, and make them mere natural ſigns of the motions or 
paſſions of the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarticulate ſounds, 
ſeveral whereof brutes have in common with us. But as theſe 
are paſſions, and muſt be repreſented in diſcourſe, the inter- 
jectian has a good foundation in nature, and is a neceſſary 
part of ſpeech. . BELT 13 be 
The Greeks confound their interjectiont with adverbs; and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and prepoſi- 
tions, calling them all by the general name particle. See 
PARTICLE. S.. e | | | 
INTERIM, a term borrowed: from the Latin, ſignifying in 
the mean time ; firſt brought into popular uſe by Charles V. 
in order. to compoſe the diſturbances of Germany. | 
The interim of that prince with a kind of ordinance or regu- 
lation to be obſerved in the empire, with regard to the articles 
of religion then controverted, till ſuch time-as they ſhould be 
determined by a council; and therefore called interim. 
It was faid to have been drawn up by two Catholics, and a 
Proteſtant: but as it retained moſt of the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Romaniſts, | excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to prieſts, and communion, which was admini- 
ſtered to the laity under both kinds; moſt of the Proteſtants 
rejected it—thoſe who admitted it were nick -· named Interun- 
i/ts, or Adiaphoriſts.. Indeed the Interim equally. diſguſted 
the generality of both parties, the Proteſtants and Catholics. 
See ADIAPHORIST.; one len einer; 
Beſides this, there were two other Interims made; the on 
called the interim of Leipſic; the other by the divines ot 
Franconia, who refuſing to accept the two former, made a- 
nother for themſelves,” © nomgien ones ht 
INTERIOR. See INTERNAL, and INTERN Us. 
Angle of INTERIOR Fgure. See tlie article Ax. 


INTERIOR Polygon. ) G e ls POLYGON, | 
Ser the ee LTaros. E 


INTERIOR Talus. 1 3 
INTERLINEATION, ſomething inſerted between elo 


| INTERLOCUTORY Order, that which decides not the 


cauſe, but only ſettles ſome intervening matter relating to the 


cauſe. 1 re Hes 12 n 
As, where an order is made in Chancery, ſor the 5 E 
to quit poſſeſſion till the hearing 

to qu e 
diſturbing the 


INT 


ployment, to the prejudice of thoſe who were brought up in 
He 998 ... My E 


Sul . 0 
INTERLOPERS, are properly thoſe, who without due au- 
thority hinder the trade of a company, or corporation lawful- 
- ly eſtabliſned, by dealing in the ſame way. See CoMPANY. 
INTERLUCATION, in husbandry, 'the thinning of A wood, 
or letting in light between, by lopping, or cutting away 
boughs. 1 e l 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the theatre be- 
tween the acts of a play; to amuſe the ſpectatots while the 
actors take breath, and ſhift their dreſs; or to give time for 
changing the ſcenes, and decorations. See COMET. 
In the ancient tragedy, the chorus ſung the interludes, to ſhew 
the intervals between the acts. See CHokus, and Ac r. 
| Interludes, among us, uſually conſiſt of ſongs, dances, feats 
of activity, concerts of muſic, We. W IATES 
Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the interludes 
ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the'dra-: 
ma: But ſince the chorus has been laid down, dantes, 'but- 
foons, &c. ordinarily furniſh the interludes. See FARCE; 
INTERMEDIATE, ſomething betwixt two.—It is uſual- 
ly underſtood of the ſpace of time elapſed from any cer- 
tain point to any other. See MDiArE, PoINT, and 
STYLE. x2 arts bt vets bets. . 
INTERMEWING, in falconry, is a hawk's mezwmyg from the 
firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. See HAW Rk, and 
FALCON. be e OT TS. -; 
INTERMITTENT, - a thing which ceaſes its action for 
ſome time; which time is called the interval. See INTER- 
val r in | ett ce 20! 
Thus fevers which go off, and-ſoon return again, are called 
intermittenis, in oppoſition to thoſe which are always conti- 
nued, See Fever, and AGUE. - | (1374990 


So a pulſe which after ſo many ſtrokes: ſtops, or loſes one in 


its due time, is called an intermitting pulſe. See PULSE. 
With regard to this it has been obſerved, that as often as the | 
ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the nervus or plexus 


cardiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, which being | 


continued to the heart, will occaſion a twitching ; and this, There have been great debates about interpreting ſcripture : 


as it is more or leſs violent, will produce either a ſimple inter- 


miſſion. of pulſe, or a real palpitation of the heart. See PA. 


 PITATION, » 6 
INTERNAL Angles, are all angles made by the ſides of an) 
right - lined figure within. See Axl. 
Ihe ſum of all the internal angles of any right - lined figure, is 

equal to twice as many right angles ad the gguro hath ſides, 
except 4. „ | 
Ina triangle, as K LM, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) the angles 
Land M, are particularly called internal and oppoſite, in reſpect 
of the external angle IKM, which is equal to them both. 
INTERNAL Angle is alſo applied to the two angles formed be- 


- 


tween two parallels by a line interſecting thoſe parallels, on 


each fide the interſecting line. 


Such are the angles z and y, and æ and 3, (Tab. Geometry, 


g. 36.) formed between the parallels OP and QR, on cach 
ſide the interſecting line ST. "ut | inne e 


The two internal angles are always equal to two right angles. 
Is TERNAL and oppoſite angle is alſo applied to the two angles 3 5 
and y, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 36.) formed by a line cutting two This magiſtrate was eſtabliſned in old Rome, and was almoſt 

. | N e 1 , | 


parallels, See PARALLEL. 


Theſe are reſpectively equal to A and u, called the 7 ernal 


and oppo/ite angles. 


1 


INTERNAL Affection. 


| ; 
CAFFECTION. 
INTERNAL Denomination. DExoMINATION. | 
INTERNAL Ear. + ; „ eee eee 
INTERNAL Modes. See the article 4 MoD S. 
INTERNAL Orthography. need ORTHOGRAPHY. | 
INTERNAL Place. PLANES; 255-5706 
INTERNAL Senſe. (Sexsk. * 
INTERNUS Bracbhiæus  ? Bracnizvs. 
IxTERNUs Refus Major Capitis. | Men“. 
InTERNUs Rectus Minor Capitis. bs | 


InTERNUs Cubitæus. 
IxrTERNUS Thacus. 


InTERNUs Orbiter. 


REecTvs. © 
UBIT RU. 
pM C 4 
III IAcus. 


ORBITERR. 
Ixr ERx us Pterygoideus. PTERYGOIDEUS. 
INT ERNRUs Vaftus.. VasTvs.' 


 INTERNODIUM, : in botany, the ſpa 
or joints, of the ſtalk of a plant; e. gr. of the ſtalk or ftraw 

of wheat, or other corn.  See'KnoT, and STA 
INTEROSSEI Manus, the | | 


thus called from their ſituation, as being contained, inter of- 


the ground, See FuntrRAL. _ 
a, between the ſpaces of the bones of the metacarpus. | 1 2 


Some reckon ſix of them, and others eight. One half lie be- 
tween the ſpaces theſe bones 


hand; theſe are called the int 
upper part of the bones of the metacar 


being inſerted on the internal ſides of the firſt bones of the 
gers with the lumbricales, ſerve as adductores digitorum, to 
bring the fingers to the thumb. 


he other half, called intergſſei externi, are contained in the 


interregnums. 


* 


ce between two knots, A 


muſcles which move the fingers ;| 


leave towards the palm of the 

ernal interiſſei, ariſing from the 

pus next the carpus; and] 
* 


Nr 


ſpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the back of 
the hand; theſe riſe from the upper part of the bones of the 
metacarpus next the carpus, and are inſerted on the external 
ſides of the firſt bones of the fingers: Theſe ſerve as abducto- 
res digitorum, to draw the fingers from the thumb. See Tab. 
Anat. (1Myol.) fig. 6. n. 23. fig. 7. u. 9, 50, 
InTEROssE1 Pedis, the muſcles which move the toes; in num- 
ber, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly to thoſe 
of the hand. See InTEROs8E1 Manus. . AK 
INTERPLEAD, or ExTERPLEA PD. See ENTERPLEAD. 
INTERPOLATION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking of 
ancient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome 5 ad- 
ditions, or alterations have been ſince made. | 
To eftabliſh, or aſcertain an interpolation, P. Ruinart gives 
us the five following rules. 1. That the piece ſuppoſed to be 
'* interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pretends, to. 
2. That there be good proofs that it has been interpolated. 
3 That the ſuppoſed interpolations agree to the time of the 
interpolatur. 4. That the interpolations do not touch the foun- 
dation of the work, be not too frequent, nor entirely diſ- 
figure the piece. 5. That the reſtitution made, agree perfectly 
to the reſt of the work, eite 
INTERPOSED Attic. See the article AT TicCC«f 
IETERPOSITION, the ſituation of a body between two others; 
ſo as to hide*them, or prevent their action. ee 
The eclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an interpoſition of the 
moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon by the 
interpoſition of the earth between the ſun and moon. Sce 
Ben: CH x "SIGs 


INTERPRETER =, a, perſon who explains the thoughts, 


words, or writings of ſome other, which before were unin- 
telligible. See DRAGOMAN. 


: ” The word interpres, according to Iſidore, is coinpoſed of the 


e betwixt two parties, to make them mutually-under- 
ſtand each other's thoughts: Others derive it from iter, and 


between two others, who do not underſtand one another. 


The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs abſolutely. to the 
church; adding, that, where ſhe is ſilent, reaſon may be con- 
ſulted ; but where ſhe ſpeaks, reaſon is to be diſregarded. 
The Proteſtants generally allow reaſon the ſovereign judge, or 
interpreter ; though ſome among them have a ſtrong regard 
to. Rare and others to the authority of the primitive fa- 
thers. Laſtly, others have recaurſe to the Spirit within every 
perſon to interpret for them. Which is what Bochart calls 
ard Is Tx mrevualO. See Spirit, 5 * 
INT ERREGNUM, the time during which a throne is vacant 


or a kingdom without a head. See InTERR ex. 


In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are properly no 
u. In elective kingdoms, the interregnums are 
extremely liable to factions, and diſorders. In Germany, the 
emperors have loſt the greateſt part of their dominions during 
% . dt bo hors HAMA | 
INTERREX, a magiſtrate who governs during an mterregnum, 
or in the interval between the death of a monarch, and the 
election of inauguration of his ſucceſſor. | ; 


as ancient as the city itfelf: After the death of Romulus there 
was an interręnum of a year, during which the ſenators were 
each interrex in their turn, five days apiecteeGQ. 65 
After the eſtabliſhment of conſuls and a commonwealth, 
though there were no kings, yet the name and function of 
interrex was ſtill preſerved: For, when the magiſtrates were 
abſent, or there was any irregularity in their election, or they 
had abdicated, ſo that the comitia could not be held; provided 
they were unwilling to create, a dictator, they made an inter- 
rex, whole office and authority was to laſt five. days; after 
which they made another. To the interrex was delegated all 
the regal and conſular authority, and he performed all their 
functions. He aſſembled the berg held comitia, 'or courts, 
took care the election of magiſtrates was according to the rules. 
Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom of the interrex to hold 
comitia ; at leaſt we have no inſtance of it in the 
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| „ „See COMITIAG. in; 
The patricians alone had the right of electi 
This office fell with the republic, when the emperors made 
themſelves maſters of every thing. ein 05/1 
INTERRMENT, : IN TERMUENT, or ENTERRMENT, the 


act of interring, i. e. burying, or laying a deceaſed perſon in 


_ 


The kings of England are it 


—— — . 


France at Dennis, &c, —The' excommunicated are fiot to be 
, interr ed in holy, i. e. in conſecrated ground. The ancients 
did not zutery their dead: they burnt them, as the Indians do 
at this day. ; AY OT IIVAL1 
The cuſtom of burning the dead ceaſed anibng the Romans 
under the empire of the Antonines; long before the Chriſtians 
re allowed to interr in churches, Which was even | 
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5 inter, and partes, as ſignifying a perſon in the 
middl 


prey, i. e. fidejuſſor; q. d. a perſon who ſerves as ſecurity 


ng an interrex— 


erred at Weſtminſter; thoſe of . 
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INTERROGATE, a judiciary act, performed by a judge, or 


The Abyflinians, in lieu of 4 their dead, ſhut them up 
in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this purpoſe. | 

Gardeners alſo InTzRR, or earth up, ſellery, endive, and let- 
tice, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the tenderer. 
To mterr wild ſtocks in ditches, is what Columella calls, de- 
ponere ſemina ſcrobibus. —T here are ſome trees, as willows, 
olives, &c. which grow very well, by imterring their trun- 
cheons, i. e. cutting a truncheon, or piece off at both ends, 
and planting it in the ground: which is what the Latins call, 
inhumare taleas, taleis ſerere. 
commiſſioner deputed to examine, or queſtion a party; who} 
firſt gives his oath, that he will anſwer truly to every thing 
he is interrogated. | 

INTERROGATION, a figure of rhetoric, in which the paſ- 
ſion of the ſpeaker introduces a thing by way of queſtion, to 
make its truth more conſpicuous, 
The znterrogation is a kind of apoſtrophe which the ſpeaker 
makes to himſelf ; and it muſt be owned, that this figure adds 
an uncommon briskneſs, action, and force to diſcourſe, 

INTERROGATION, in grammar, is a point which ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch parts of a diſcourſe, where the author ſpeaks 
* if he were asking queſtions, Its form is this? See 

OINT, 

INTERRUPTION, in matters of proportion, denotes the 
fame with digjunction. 
It is noted thus (::) and ſignifies the breaking of the ratio in 
the middle of four disjunct or diſcrete proportionals : as A: B 
:: C: D; that is, as A is to B, fois C to D. See RArio, 
PROPORTION, Cc. 

INTERRUPTION is alſo a figure in rhetoric, wherein a perſon 
breaks off his diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſſion, 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting of one line, 
or plane, by another; or the point or line wherein two lines, 
or two planes, cut each other. See Line, and PLane. 
The mutual interſection of two planes is a right line. The 
centre of a circle is in the interſection of two diameters. The 
central point of a regular or irregular figure of four ſides, is 
the point of interſection of the two diagonals, 
The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the interſectiant of 


the equator and ecliptic. See Equinox. 
INTERSOILING, in husbandry, the laying one kind of ſoil, 
or mould, upon another ; as clay on fand, on earth, c. 


See SOIL. 

INTERSPERSUM Vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 

INTERSPINALES Coll, the name of five pair of ſmall 
muſcles diſcovered by Mr. Cowper ; and by him fo called, 
from their poſition the ſpina. See INT ERTRANSsVER- 
SALES. 

They ariſe from each double proceſs of the ſpine of the neck, 
and run from the upper one the next below, into which 
they are inſerted. 

They ſerve to draw together the vertebræ of the neck; and 
are more eſpecially proper to this part, as having both origin 
and inſertion in it. 

INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
thoſe parts of the univerſe which are without, and beyond, 
our ſolar ſyſtem. See WorLD, UNIVERSE, SYSTEM, 
&c, | 
In the interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other ſy- 
ſtems of planets moving round the fixed ftars, as the centres 


of their reſpective motions : And if it be true, as it is not im- 


probable, that each fixed ſtar is thus a ſun to ſome habitable 
orbs, that move round it, the inter/tellar world will be infi- 
nitely the greater part of the univerſe. See STAR, PLANET, 
SUN, Oe. 

TNTERTIES, or InTzRDUCEs, in architecture, thoſe ſmall 
pieces of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the ſummers, 
or betwixt them and the ſell, or reſon. | 

INTERTRANSVERSALES Colli, certain muſcles between 


the tranſverſe proceſles of the vertebræ of the neck; ſerving | 


for divers motions of the head: of the fame ſize and figure 
with the interſpinales, and obſerved by the ſame author. See 
_ Tranſact. n. 25 1. p. 131. | 
INTERVAL “, the diſtance or ſpace between two extremes, 
either in time, or place. See DisTANCE, &c. e 
® The word comes from the Latin intervallum, which, accord- 
ing to Iſidore, 


piles, driven into the ground in the antient Roman bulwarks, 


were called va//a, and the interſtices or vacancy between them | 
inter- valla. : Son ya | 

Angle of INTERVAL. : ANGLE. 

Lucid INTERVALS. See the article Lucid. 


wy in muſic, the difference between two funds, in || 
re acute and grave; or that imaginary ſpace terminated | 
by two ſounds differing in acuteneſs or Jon See SOUND, | 


of tune: Such as are | 
equal are called uniſams, with regard to each other, as having | 


FRAVITY, Oc. 
When two or more ſounds are compared 
are either or unequal in the de 


ifies the ſpace inter am & murum, be- 
tween the ditch and the wall: Others note, that the Rakes or | 


wad 


„ » 2 he di 


N 


ene tune; the other, being at a diſtance from each other, con- 


Simple INTERVAL, is that without 


Compound INTERVAL, conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer 


ſtitute what we call an interval in muſic; which is proper] 

e ee See Union, — 
UNE, | 

Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into fonple and com 

or diviſion: ſuch are 

the octave, and all that are within it; as the ſecond, third, 

fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh, with their varieties, 

| b intervals + ſuch 

are all thoſe greater than the oRave ; as the ninth, tenth, ele. 

venth, twelfth, &c. with their varieties. See Ocravx. 


But n on! 
becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt interval. Beſte,” 
by a ſimple interval is not meant here the leaſt practiſed, but 


har we here call a interval, the antients called a dia. 
lem, and the compound called a Alem. See Diasrey, 
and SYSTEM, 


Each of theſe has differences; even of the /ample there are 
ſome greater, and others leſs: but they are always diſcord ; 
but of the c or fy/tems, ſome are concord, others diſe- 
cord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot poffibly have any variety; 
for where there is no difference, as in uniſonance, which flows 
from a relation of equality, it is plain there can be no diſtin- 
ction: Uniſons therefore muſt all be concords. But an interval 
depending on a difference of tune, or a relation of inequality, 
admits of variety; and ſo the terms of every interval, ac- 
cording to their particular relation or difference, make either 
concord or diſcord. Some indeed have reſtrained the word 
concord to intervals, making it include a difference in tune: 
but this is precarious; for as the word concord ſigniſies an 
reement of ſounds, it is certainly applicable to uniſons in the 
degree. Intervals, it is plain, may differ in magnitude, 
and there may be an infinite variety, according to the poſſible 
degrees of tune; for there is no difference ſo great or little, 
but a greater or a leſs may poſſibly be conceived. It is true, 
with r to practice, there are limits, which are the greateſt 
and leaſt intervals our ears are judges of, and which may be 
actually produced by voice or inſtrument. See Union, or 
Concorp, Ec. 
The degrees of tune are proportional'to the numbers of vibra- 
tions of the ſonorous body in a given time, or the velocity of 
their courſes and recourſes. Now theſe differences in tune 
conſtitute, as has been already faid, the intervals in muſic; 
theſe therefore muſt be greater or leſs, as the differences are ; 
and it is the quantity of theſe, which is the ſubject of the ma- 
thematical part of muſic. | 
Thoſe zntervals are meaſured, not in the fimple differences 
or arithmetical ratio's of the numbers exprefling the lengths 
or vibrations, but in their geometric ratio s; ſo that the ſame 
interval depends on the ſame geometrical ratio, and vice ver- 
ſa. It is however to be obſerved, that in comparing the equz- 
lity of zntervals, the ratio's exp them mult be all of 
one ſpecies; otherwiſe this abſurdity will follow, that the 
ſame two ſounds may make different interval.— Io de- 
ſcribe the particular methods of meaſuring the __—_ of 
intervals, would be too tedious : this one rule may be obſerv- 
ed, that, to determine in general, which of two or more 
intervals, are the greateſt, take all the ratio's as proper frac- 
tions, and the leaſt fraction will be the greateſt c 
The antients were extremely divided about the manner — 
meaſuring intervals. —Pythagoras and his followers _ 
them by the rario's of numbers. They ſuppoſed the Ar. 
rences of gravity and acuteneſs, to depend on the __ 
velocities of the motion which cauſes ſound; and me ne 
concluded, that they could only be accurately meaſured by 


3 * -—» ſaid to have 
ratio's of thoſe velocities. hich ratio's we of his paſ- 


tics had 
ly judge in the diſpute; the other being too 
any uſe. He therefore determined the octave, fifth 


which are the moſt ſimple concords, by the car; _— 


difference of the fourth and fifth, he found” cut tl * 
which, once ſettled as an interval, the ear could 3 
he pretended to meaſure every interval by various suuper: 
But this is very inaccurate. — 
Ptolemy keeps a middle courſe leine the reg, He aber 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and w 

for excluding ſenſe; and ſhews hom theſe two MY e 
aſſt each other. in this matter. Ses Tout, Meeres 
von, Sc. a WG! 2 2 5 Co Q 1 


* 


INT 


Concinnous INTERVALS, | e Concinxovs, 
Diminiſhed INTERVAL. See the article DiMINISHED, 


Harmonical INTERVAL. 


INTERTWI 


HARMONICAL, 
STED Sature. Ste the article SUTURE, 


INTESTATE, a perſon who dies without making a will. 


InTESTINE War. See the article War, 
INTESTINES, InTEsTINA, in anatomy, the guts, or bowels; 
\ thoſe hollow, membranous, .cylindrical parts, extended from 


See TESTAMENT. 

An heir ab-inte/tato, is a perſon who inhetits an eſtate by ſome 
other right, than that of will or teſtament. See AB-INTE- 
STATE. 

Heretofore, thoſe who died intgſtate, were held infamous, 
and accurſed ; in regard, by the canons of ſeveral councils, 
every perſon was enjoined to bequeath a part of his eſtate (and 


Matthew Paris -'Þ it was at leaſt to be a tenth part) to the 


church for the fafety of his ſoul; which, a perſon wbo neg- 
lected to make a will, and to leave this legacy to the church, 
was judged to have abandoned.— Several councils took on 
them to command the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be 


charitable to the church; and this they did ſo earneſtly, that 
abſolution and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they 


could not prevail on; ſo that they made no difference be- 
tween theſe inteſlates and ſelf-murderers: and they were alike 
denied chriftian burial. Du Cange adds, that all who died 
without abſolution, without receiving the viaticum, and with- 
out leaving alms to the church, (even though they died ſudden- 
ly) had their effects ſeized and confiſcated to the uſe of the 
church, the biſhop, &c. 

In the Engliſh law there are two kinds of intgſtates: the one 
de facto, which are thoſe who make no will at all; the other 
de jure, called alſo quaft intgſtati, which are thoſe who make 


a will; but it is null and void, either from the executors re- 


fufing to act, or from ſome other cauſe: in which caſe they 
are judged to die as intgſtate, quaſi inteftati. 


IN INE Motion, that change of place which is found be- 


tween the component particles whereof any body ar maſs 
conſiſts. See MoT1on, and PARTICLE. | 

The Cartefians ſuppoſe a continual inte/tine motion eſſential to 
Kuidity. See FLu1D, and FLUipir v. 


It is certain, where the attracting corpuſcles of any fluid are 


elaſtic, gr muſt neceflarily produce an intęſtine motion; 
that is, a viſible motion or change of place among the minute 
parts of ſuch fluid ; and this greater or leſs, according to the 


degrees of their elaſticity, and attractive forces. For two 


elaſtic particles after meeting, will fly from one another (ab- 
ſtracting the reſiſtance of the medium) with the ſame degree 


of velocity with which they met: But when in flying back 


from one another, they approach other parti their velo- 


city will be increaſed, See ELASTICITY, and FERMENTA-| 


TION. 


— 


the right orifice of the ſtomach to the anus; by which the 
chyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the excrements voided, 
See VisCERA, CHYLE, CHYLIFICATION, c. 

The inte/tines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the 
ſtomach ; as, conſiſting of the ſame number of coats, and fa- 
bricated in the ſame manner; they are protended with various 


circumvolutions and inflexions to the anus, through which 


diſcharge the excrementitious part of their contents out 


of the body. See STOMACH, c. 


They are, when ſeparated from the e f to which] 


they are all along connected, of a very great length; ordinarily 
about ſix times as long as the perſons heighth whoſe they were. 
And though they ſeem to be but one continued channel or fi- 
ſtula, yet aſt in ſeveral parts their magnitude, hgure, and 
thickneſs are different, they are in general divided into the 
thick and ſmall; and theſe again are each of them ſubdivided 


into three; the three ſmall are called duodenum, jejunum, and 


ileum; and the thick, cœcum, colon, and redtum. 


They have all of them, in common, a kind of vermicular 


motion, which, beginni 


downwards, and is called the peri/taltic motion. To faci 


2 they are generally lubricated with a great deal of fat, 


ially the thick ones, whoſe ſurface being ſomewhat more 


uneven, and the contents leſs fluid than thoſe of the ſmall, they 


need ſomewhat more to make them flide eaſy, —See Tab. 
Anat. * g. 3. lit. un. fig. 6. lit. a. b. c. fig. 7. d. e. 
E 


See alſo PERISTAL TIC. 


InTzsTINA tenuia, the Small Guts. — The firſt is called dus - 


denum, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, as 


far as the vertebræ of the back on the left ſide, where, at the 


er in this intefline t 


firſt angle made by the intgſtines it ends, which is about 


twelve inches, from which meaſure it ſeems to have taken its 
name. This meaſure, however, is far from being very exact, 


as being much too largely computed. - Into this gut the gall- 


duct and pancreatic-duQt empty themſelves, and their ſeveral | 
| Tf mix with the ch le. | 


s MIX with the | DuoDExNUM. _ 
next * is jejunum, ſo called, becauſe it is 

generally more empty than the reſt; which may be 

occaſioned partly ax; fluidity of the chyle, which is great- 


partly by its capacity, being ſomewhat larger than that of the 


Pl 


at the ſtomach, 1s propagates | 
tate 


in any of thoſe that follow it; and 


duodemim, and therefore it gives a free paſſage ; and perhaps 
alſo the irritation of this 15 through ie Leila of he 
bile, which is diſcharged into the pitetines a little before the 
beginning of this gut, may contribute ſomething towards ac- 
celerating the paſſage of the contents. However it may 
ſeem ſufficient, that through the great number of lacteals, 
with which this gut abounds more than any other, the deſcent 
of the contents, which are here deprived of their moſt fluid 
parts, ſhould in the reſt be more ſluggiſh, by reaſon of their 
great confiſtence.—This inteſtine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt 
the whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
puted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. 
The ilkum, which is the third inteſtine, is ſituated below the 
navel, and fills the ilia with its numerous folds and convolu- 
tions. —It is the longeſt of all the inte/tines, being eſteem- 
ed to be one and twenty hands long: But theſe eftimates are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not exactly ſettled among 
anatomiſts, where the jejunum ends, or the ilium begins; nei- 
ther is it eaſy or neceſſary to do it, In both this and the 
receding intęſtine, the inner tunic is much corrugated, the 
ſe folds of which have been thought to do, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the office of valves, and have therefore by authors been 
called valuule conniventes; which are framed, as in the ſto- 
mach, only by the inner coat being larger than the outward. 


InTEsTINA craſſa, the Thick Guts.—The firſt is called the 


— 


tt 


caecum, which has a lateral inſertion into the upper end of the 
colon, and is not perforated at its other extremity, but hangs 
to it like the finger of a glove, and is about three or four 
inches long. The true uſe of this part is not yet determined, 
and fome late anatomiſts having thought that the name like- 
wiſe is miſtaken, not allowing this to be the cœcum of the 
antients, which they imagined to be that thick globous part of 
the colon, which is immediately appended to the ileum, and 
therefore they have given this part the name of appendicula 
vermiformis, This cœcum, or appendix, is proportionably 
bigger in infants than adults, and in many other animals even 
ſmaller than in men; and is, at the unperforated extremity, 
lightly conected to the right kidney. See Corcum. 
The next of the thick mte/ines is the colon, which is much 
the largeſt, and moſt capacious of them all. It begins with 
the cœ cum, and is with that connected to the right kidney. 
Thence with a winding courſe it proceeds towards the liver, 
where it is fometimes tied to the gall-bladder, and by that 
tinged with yellow. From the liver it runs acroſs under 
the bottom of the ftomach, Fhere it is by very fine thin 
membranes faſtened to the ſpleen, and marches over the left 
idney, where its cavity is Gmetimes very much ſtreightned, 
and deſcending ſo to the bottom of the os ileum, and from 
thence returning to the upper part of the os ſacrum, and 
there making the figure of a circumflex, it ends in the rec- 
tum,—At the entrance of the ileum into this gut is placed 
a valve, formed out of the production of the inward coat of 
the ileum, which, like the finger of a glove, when its ex- 
tremity is cut off, hangs looſe in the cavity of the colon, by 
which means it ſtops the return of the excrements, though 
ſometimes, as in inverſions of the periftaltic motion, it proves 
not ſufficient for that uſe. It has a great many cellulz, or, 
as it were, diſtin cavities, framed by a coarctation of the 
gut by two ligaments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy fi- 
bres, about half a finger broad, each running on either fide 


the gut oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and 


as it were girding it in at certain diſtances, thereby making it 
reſemble a glaſs incorporator uſed in mixing oil and vinegar.— 
The laft of the inte/tines is the rectum, which teaches from 
the os ſacrum to the anus, and is plain, without cells. It is 
faſt tied to the oſſa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the pe- 
ritonzum, and in men to the neck of the bladder of urine, 


in women to the vagina uteri, to which it is ſtrongly con- 


nected by a membranous ſubſtance. That ſubſtance of the va- 
ina inf inteſtine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one another. 
he length of this gut is ordinarily about 'a hand's breadth 
and an half, and its capacity about the thickneſs of three fin- 
gers; its lower end, the anus, is furnifhed with three muſcles, 
viz. the ſphinZFer ani, and two levatores ani, which fee. 
There are alſo in the inte/tines a great number of glands, 
which, in the inte/tina tenuia, are gathered together in heaps, 


as it were, like bunches of grapes. In theſe mte/fints they 


are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacervations, ſcarce 
remarkable. But in the inteſtina craſſa they are much larger, 
not gathered like the others, but diſperſed ; and, though very 
numerous, come under the denomination of ſolitary glands. 
Theſe diſcharge a liquor into the inteſlinet, whether 
ordinarily for any thing more than the lubrication of the in- 
teſtines, and diluting their contents, is not certain; though 

gh theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the diſcharge to be 
made, which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, or upon the 


' adminiſtration of cathartics, we have frequent occaſions to ob- 


e. 
The bages, in general, are furniſhed with blood from the 


meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſaraic veins: 
But the duodenum receives a branch of an artery from the cæ- 
lac, which is called duodena; to which anſwers a vein 7 — 
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| fame name, that likewiſe returns the blood to the porta; the 
rectum receives others, which are called hemorrhoids; the in- 
| ternal from the inferior meſenteric, and the external from the | 

hypogaſtric, with veins correſponding of the ſame name, that 


INT 


| alſo go to the porta. Theſe veſſels ſpread the inteſtines with 


abundance of ramifications, and are frequently diverſified in | 


| ſeyeral ſubjects of the ſame ſpecies; much leſs are they to be 


depended upon for an uniform appearance in animals of diffe- 


rent kinds. The nerves of the intgſtines come ſome of them 
from thoſe of the ſtomach, and ſome from the great meſen- 


teric plexus, which diſtributes branches to all the mte/times. 
The remaining veſſels of the inteſtines are the lympheducts, 
and venz lacteæ. See LACTEAL, and LYMPHEADUCT. | 


INTIRE Tenancy. See the article EnTiRE TENANCY. 


INTRANSITIVE Verbs, in grammar, 


— 
* 


INTRIGUE ®, or INTREAGUE, an aſſemblage of events, or 


does not (tranſire) paſs on an object, or ſubject. See VERBS 


circumſtances occurring 
concerned in it. | | 
* The word is French, intrigue ; formed from the Latin intri- 
care; which, according to Nonius, comes from tricæ, en- 
tanglements; and that from the Greek 7e:yns, hairs: 9 
pu los gallinaceos involvant & impediant capilli. Which con- 
jecture is adopted by Tripaud, who will have the word in- 
trigue to be primarily and properly underſtood of chickens, 
which have their feet entangled in hair; and to be derived 
from the Greek er, and Jes, hair. | 


in an affair, and perplexing the perſons 


InTRIGUE, is more particularly uſed to ſignify the plot of a 


from the ground and ſubject of the poem.——Boſſu gives | 
us three manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; the 
firſt, is that already mentioned ; the ſecond, is taken from | 


is ſo laid, as that the ſolution follows from it of courſe, 


play, or romance; or that point wherein the principal charact- 


ers are the moſt embarraſled, through the artifice and oppoſi- 


tion of certain perſons, of the unfortunate falling out of cer- 
tain accidents, and circumſtances. See KnorT. | 

In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always two 
deſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 
piece; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe 
him. Theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, 


the efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, and | 


As thoſe cauſes and de- | 
ſigns are the beginning of the action, ſo thoſe efforts are the 


the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. 


middle, and form a knot or difficulty, which we call an in- 
trigue, that makes the greateſt. part of the poem. It laſts as 


long as the mind of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the | 


event of thoſe oppoſite efforts: the ſolution or cataſtrophe 


commences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- | 


culties and doubts begin to cl@r up. See AcTion, FABLE, &c. 
The intrigue, or plot of the {had is twofold ; the firſt com- 
pichendos the three days Rghting iu Achillcss abſence, and 
conſiſts, on the one ſide, in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inexorable temper 
of Achilles. The death of Patroclus unravels this intrigue, 
and makes the beginning of a ſecond. Achilles reſolves to 


be revenged, but Hector oppoſes his deſign; and this forms | 


the ſecond intrigue, which is the laſt day's battle. 
In the Æneid there are alſo two intrigues; the firſt is taken 


up in the voyage and landing of Æneas in Italy; the ſecond | 
in his eſtabliſhment there. The oppoſition he met with from | 


Juno, in both thoſe undertakings, forms the intrigue. 


As to the choice of the intrigue and the manner of unra- | 


velling it, it is certain they ought both to ſpring naturally 


the fable and deſign of the poet; in the third, the intrigue 


See 
CATASTROPHE, DISCOVERY, c. 


INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and genu- 


ine values, properties, &c. of any thing; in oppoſition to 
their extrinſic, apparent, or popular values, &c. See ExTRIN- 
SIC. See allo ARGUMENT, SERVICE, and VALUE. 


INTRONATI, the name of an academy at Sienna in Italy. 


INTRUSION ®, in the canon law, ſignifies the enjoyment 
of a benefice, or exerciſe of an office, without a ad title to | 


See ACADEMY. | 


29, To ſtudy. 39. To be merry. . To 


the world tal | 


See ENTRUSION. x | NT 
The word is derived from the Latin verb intrudere, to thruſt 
in, or enter by force. as 
Tatruſien diſqualifies the party from. ever holding the benefice. 


it. 


INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled for action 


” 


by age. See VETERAN. | | | 
At Chelſea and Greenwich are magnificent hoſpitals, or ra- 
ther colleges, built for the reception and accommodation of 


invalid, or ſoldiers and ſeamen, wore out and diſabled in the | 


= 
$11 


ſervice, See CoLLEGE, and Hosp“. 
At Paris is a college of the ſame kind, called e Iyodlides, 


which is accounted one of the fineſt buildings in that city. 


* 


INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted,” or fur- 
e, emer manage Soph bra 
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INVENTION, denotes the 


12 


ſuch . whoſe aQion || 


arte loft, and new. ones that have been made; 


| INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue, 
The members of this academy. contented themſelves, at their | 
firſt inſtitution, with eſtabliſhing the following fix ſhort laws : | 
19. To pray. { erty. 4 
offend no Poly: 55. Not to credit too lightly. 6% To, let | 
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Inuedted is the juſt. reverſe of gies, in which 
are turned he do the feld: v. ere: the points 
turned inward to. t _ IE ENGFAILED, 
ot ANGINg any thi 338 
even the thing NW 1 7 | r een new; or 
Thus we ſay, the invention of gun- powder, of printing, & 
See Gun-POWDER, and PRINTING: | Sy. Sc. 
The alcove is a modern jnvention owing to the Moors, See 
ALcove, S. 5a hes Hh ad 3" d 
The Dorick, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Bick 
benin; the Tuſcan and Compoſit of Latin ien. gr, 
Ong pkn, and Colu ux. EOS”. 
Janſon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticon of in 
vent ions, wherein are ſhewn, in an alphabetical order the 
names of the inventors, and the time, place, Ec. where ” aa 
were ,made,—Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old inventian- that 
Polydore Vir- 
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De Inventoribus Rerum. 
INvENTION is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of a thing hidden. Sce 
C ²˙ a ed A Ss. 
The Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of May 
under the title of, invention of the holy croſs. See CRO. 
INVENTION is alſo uſed. for ſubtilty of mind, or ſomewhat pecu. 
liar in a man's genius, which leads him to the diſcovery of 
hes how. ee e eee IT 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a man of invention: Wolfius has 
made ſome eſſays towards an art of inuention, 
IN VENTION, in rhetoric, ſignifies the finding out, and chuſing 
of arguments which the orator is to uſe for the proving his 
point, or moving his hearers paſſions. See ARcunexrt. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part of ora- 
tory : .He wrote four books De Inventione, whereof we have 
but two remaining, Wd „ 
This invention of the orators cannot, according to lord Ba- 
con, be properly called invention: to inuent, is to diſcover 
things not yet known, not to recollect thoſe that are; where- 
as the uſe and office of this rhetorical inventian, is only out of 
the ſtock of knowledge laid up in the mind, to ſelect ſuch 
articles as make for the purpoſe. * | 
The ſame author divides this faculty of invention into two 
parts, the one topical, the other promptuary; the firſt points 
out the way in which we are to purſue the argument, the 
latter only lays up and diſpoſes things, for which we have fre- 
quent occaſion, in the mind. 4 
IN VENTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds to 
the hiſtory of the ſubjeci he has choſen; as well as to the 
new turn he gives it. See PoETRY, FABLE, ACTION, Ce. 


INVENTION, in painting, is the choice which the painter makes 


of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of his piece. 
See PAINTING. | ' 
M. Felibien gives the general name invention to every thing 
that depends on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, 
the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even the ſubject itſelf, when 
it is new. 1 ih 
In another place that author diſtinguiſhes invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the mind 
of the painter, and that which he borrows from ſome other, 
The firſt is, when he invents the ſubje& himſelf ; and the ſe- 
cond, when he borrows it from hiſtory, fable, Oc. 
De Piles obſerves, that invention is different from diſþy/tion, 
and that it is thoſe two things together that form compeſi- 
tion: for after having made a good choice of objects proper 
for the ſubject, they may be ill-diſpoſed ; and then, though 
the invention be never fo good, the diſpoſition or ordonnance 
will be faulty, and the piece will diſpleaſe. See ORDON- 
NANCE. * 82 | 
Of all the parts of painting, inventim, doubtleſs, is that 
which gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his ge- 
.nius, his imagination, and good ſenſe. | 
or repertory orderly 
made, of all a dead man's goods, and chattels, prized by 
four or more credible men, which every executor or admini- 
ſtrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at ſuch time as he 
ſhall appoint, See ApMINISTRATOR, &c. | 


The uſe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law; 


| for whereas by the law of the antient Romans the heir was 


| obliged to anſwer all the teſtator's debts; by which means, 
inheritance ſometimes became rather prejudicial than profitable; 
To obviate this inconvenience, Juſtinian ordained, | 
heir-would firſt exhibit a true inventory of all the teſtator's ef- 
| fefts, he ſhould be no farther charged than to the value of the 
ne. See MR es | 
INVENTOR, in trade, is a'liſt'or particular valuation of goods, 
Sc. See Varun, APPRAISEMENT, &rc. ©, 


INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule of 


three, or proportion, which ſeems to go backwards, or = : 


_ trarily to 


| 


the order of the common and direct rule. | 


In che rule of three direct, the firſt term is to 
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gil has alſo publiſhed eight books of the inventors of things, 


& hi * FA . PRs | he Py | r 
the third is to the fourth; that is, if the ſecond be grote 


reas in invected they are 


that if the 


INV 


than the third, or leſs than the firſt, in any proportion, the 
fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame proportion. — But 
jn the inverſe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than the 
third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt. 
In the inverſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not, as the 
frſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the third to the fourth ; but as the 
fourth is to the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third, 
For inſtance, in the direct rule we fay, If three yards of 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how many will {ix coſt ? The 
anſwer is, forty. In the inver/e rule we ſay, If twenty work- 
men make ten yards in four days, in how many days will 
forty do it? The anſwer is, in two days. 
InversE Method of fluxioms. See the article FLUx1ons. 
InveRsE Planting, See the article PLANTING, 
InveRsE Proportion. See the article PROPORTION. © 
INVERSION, the act whereby any thing is inverted, or 
turned backwards. See REVERSION, Oc. | | 
Problems, in geometry, and arithmetic, are often proved by in- 
verſion, that is, by a contrary rule or operation. See PROOF. 
InveRSION, in grammar, is where the words of a phraſe are 
ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might be. 
For an inſtance : Of all vices, the moſt abominable, and that 
c which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity.'— Here is an in- 
verſion: the natural orger being this; Impurity is the moſt 
abominable of all vices, and that which leaſt becomes a man. 
An inverſion is not always difagreeable, but ſometimes has a 
good effect. See CONSTRUCTION, PERIOD, STYLE, &c. 
IxVERTED Creſcent. CRESCENT, 
INVERTED Point. [ See the article 5 PoiwT. 
INvERTED Volt. Vor. 
INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the ſearching, or 
finding any thing out by the tracks, or prints of the feet. 


Hence mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and grammarians, came | 


to uſe the term in their reſpective reſearches. 
INVESTIGATION of a Theme, is the art, method, or manner 

of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive tenſe, 

mood, and perſon, of any verb far removed from its ſource. 


To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſolutely neceffary to | 


be well acquainted with the method of inveſligating a theme: 
This theme in the Greek tongue, is the preſent tenſe of the 
indicative mood. 

Clenard was thefirſt who introduced the term into grammar ; 
he gives the title invgſtigatio thematis, to that part where he 
teaches the manner of finding whence any perſon or tenſe of a 
verb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive word, or 
finding its indicative, 

INVESTING, the a& of conferring on any one the right 
or property of a fee, dignity or office ; or of ratifying and 
confirming what has been obtained elſewhere. 

The emperor pretends to a right. of inveſting ſeveral princes 
both in Germany and Italy : 'There was formerly a particu- 
lar ceremony for the inve/t;ng of biſhops. 

After the election of a knight of the garter, he is inveſted by 
the ſovereign with two principal enſigns of the order, the 
garter and George, — Before his inſtallation, he is alſo inveſted 
with the habit of the order. See GARTER, 

InvesTING, in the military art, ſignifies the opening a ſiege, 
and the incamping of an army round the place, to block up 

its avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. See SIEGE. 
It is the cavalry that always begins to inve/t a place. 

INVEST ING, in common law, | ſignifies the putting in poſſeſſion. 
dee INVESTITURE, and POSSESSION. | 
A tenant is inveſted by giving him a verge or rod into his 
hands, and adminiſtring an oath. See VERGE. ' | 
Others define it thus, Þrwveſtire eſt in ſuum jus aliquem intro- 
ducere, to give livery of ſeiſin or poſſeſſion. See Livery, 
and SEISIN. 

INVESTITURE, is uſed both for the right, and the act, 
of inveſting a tenant or vaſſal; that is, of receiving the faith 
and homage, by which a vaſſal becomes ſeized and poſſeſſed 
of a fee by his lord. See Vassar, FRE, G. 
inveſliture was antiently performed by rehearſing a formula 


of words; afterwards, by the delivery of ſuch things as had | 


the neareſt reſemblance to what was transferred. Thus, land 
paſſed by the delivery of a turf; and, to ſhew the trees were 
transferred at the fame time, a bough was cut, and delivered 
along with it. | | OP 


In atter-times the things by which inve/titures were made, 


were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved. —Many were inveſted by the 


delivery of a ſtaff, a glove, a knife, à piece of a cloke, of a 
yy and a girdle, by pricking the thumb, by giving the 
ke 

he inve/titure of a kingdom, or lordſhip, was performed 
by a ſtandard, a banner, a cap, a ſword, a bow, arrows, 


ſpurs, Cc. The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the | 


repoſitories of the houſes, and were annexed to the titles. 


 InvesTITUREs were alſo uſed with regard to ſpiritual benefices. | 
Theſe were frequently performed by delivering the croſter and | 


paſtoral ring. e e © 
The kings of England and France; the emperors of Ger- 


many, Sc. had formerly this right: fo that on the death of | 


ys, a ſpit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough, a ſtraw, Ee. | 


to be uſed at the ceremony of inον ing his ſueceſſor. The 
firſt who diſputed this privilege with them, was Gregory VI. 
Gregory VII. did it to ſome purpoſe ; he excommunicated 
the emperor Henry IV. and forbad all eccleſiaſtics, under 
pain of excommunication, to receive inveſtiture at the hands 
of ſecular princes, Paſchal II. however, was obliged to con- 
firm Henry V. in the right of giving inveflitures; but re- 
penting what he had done, he excommunicated him, and re- 
duced him to a neceſſity of begging abſolution. At length 
that emperor was obliged, by pope Gelaſius II. ſolemnly to 
renounce all zve/titures and elections. 

INVOCATION, an a& whereby we adore God, and call 
on him for his aſſiſtance. See PRAYER, ADoORATION, Sc. 
The Romaniſts alſo practice invocation of ſaints ; begging them 
to intercede with God in their behalf, This is one of the 
grand articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts and Reform- 
ed. See SAINT. 

Ix voc Ar low, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a poem, 

wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome goq, particu- 

larly of his muſe, or the deity of poetry, See Mus zs. 
This part is abſolutely neceſſary in an epic poem, in regard 
the poet relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to 
know, unleſs ſome deity inſpired him. Beſides, this ſerves 
his readers as an example of piety, and devotion, which ought 
to be the foundation of his whole work. T'o theſe it may 
be added, that the gods themſelves are to have a part in the 
action, and it is not decent he ſhould ſet them to work, with- 
out firſt asking them leave. See Epic. 

Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem, there are uſually ſe- 

veral invocations; particularly where any thing extraordinary 

or miraculous comes to be related, as when Virgil deſcribes 
the metamorphoſis of Aneas's fleet into ſea nymphs: but the 
firſt invocation is always the moſt conſiderable. | 

In the invocation; Boſſu conſiders two things; the firſt is 


his requeſt, — As to the firſt, Homer has joined the invoca- 
tion ſo cloſely to the propoſition, that he ſeems to mwuoke his 


requeſts his muſe to furniſh him with a part of his ſubject, 
and even mentions what particular part it is he deſires —After 
propoſing his matter in all its extent, he begs the muſe to ac- 
quaint him with the cauſe of it. See PROPOSITION. 
As to the deity invoſed, the ſame author obſerves, that it muſt 
always be, either the divinity that preſides over poetry in gene- 
ral, or that which preſides over the particular ſubject of the 
| work. — Ovid's mnvecation, in his Metamorphoſes, is of this 
latter kind, and fo is that of Lucretius: thoſe of Homer and 


and thus they diſtinguiſh between the divinities who preſide 


over poetry, and thoſe who preſide over the actions of the 
poem, and have parts in it. | 
not looked on, even by the poets themſelves, as divine per- 
ſonages from whom they expect any real aſſiſtance. Under the 
name of muſe, they wiſh for the genius of poetry, and for 
all the qualities neceſſary for the execution of their deſign. —- 

Theſe are mere allegories, or manners of expreſſing them- 
ſelves poetically ; juſt ag when they make gods of ſheep, of 


the muſes. come to be of all ages, countries, and religions; 
there are Pagan, Chriſtian, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh muſes. 
See Mouses. | 2 

INVOICE, or Ixvo vez, a lift or account of commodities, 
with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, &c. ſent by a 
merchant to his factor, or correſpondent in another country, 
Book of IN VOI E. See the article Book. 

INVOLUNTARY Motion. See the article MoTiovn. 


its root to any heighth, or power aſſigned. See PowER. 


power, they ſay, involve a E; that is, multiply it into it- 
ſelf and it will produce a a+2'ab+ 8. ; 
And if it be involved again, or if that ſquare be multiplied by 

the root, the cube or third power will be produced, viz. 
aaa + Za -b See EvoLuTlion. 5 


* 


| [INWARD flanking Angle. See the article ANGLE. 


JOACHIMITES, the name of a ſect, the followers of 
Joachim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, who was eſteemed a pro- 
phet while he lived, and left, at his death, ſeveral books of 
prophecies, beſides other works; which were condemned to- 
gether with himſelf in 1215, by the council of Lateran; and 
the council of Arles, in 1266. | 

The Joachimites were particularly fond of certain ternaries. 
The Father, ſaid they, operated from the beginning till the 
coming of the Son; the Son ſrom that time to theirs, vi. 
the year 1260; and the holy Spirit then took it up, and was 
to operate in his turn, — Hence, they divided every thing 
that related to men, time, doctrine, and manner of living, 
into three claſſes or ſtates, according to the three perſons in 
the trinity; every one of which ſtates either had already, or 


a prelate, his cl | Ito their ; 
va? f No is cle PERO c. to cheir een 


their diviſions ternartes. 


what the poet requeſts, the ſecond, to what deity he addreſſes 


muſe for the whole work, — Virgil, on the contrary, only 


Virgil are of the former kind; they only invoke the muſes ; 


By the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities invs#ed are- 


reſt, fame, and other natural and moral things. And thus 


INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſing any quantity from 


Thus, if a+b were to be' ſquared, or raiſed to its ſecond 


was hereafter to ſucceed in its turn: and hence they called 


1 ee The 


—— — — — 


The firſt ternary was that of men: This comprehended 
three ſtates, or orders of men; the firſt ſtate was that of 
married people, which had laſted, according to them, the 

' whole period of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Te- 
ſtament: The ſecond was that of clerks, which laſted during 
the time of the Son: The third was that of monks, wherein 
was to be an uncommon effuſion of grace, by the holy Spirit. 
The ſecond ternary was that of doctrins, which they di- 
vided alſo into three: The Old Teſtament, which they attri- 
buted to the Father ; the New, which they attributed to the 
Son; and the everlaſting goſpel, which they attributed to the 
holy Spirit. In the ternary of time, they gave all the time 
elapſed from the beginning of the world till the coming of 
Chriſt, to the Father; in which time, ſaid they, the ſpirit of 
the law of Moſes prevailed. They gave to the Son the 1260 
years from Jeſus Chriſt to their time; during which the ſpi- 
rit of grace prevailed. — Laſtly, the third, which was to 
come, and which they called the time of the greate/t grace, 
was for the holy Spirit. — Another ternary conſiſted in the 
manner of living : In the firſt time, under the Father, men 
lived according to the fleſh ; in the ſecond, under the reign of 
the Son, men lived according the fleſh and the ſpirit; in 
the third, which was to laſt to the end of the world, they 
were to live according to the ſpirit only. The Foachinutes 
maintained, that in the laſt times all ſacraments and ſigns were 
to ceaſe ; and the truth was to appear openly, and without 
any vell. 

JOBBER, a perſon who undertakes jobbs, or ſmall pieces of 
worx 
In ſome ſtatutes, jobber is uſed for a perſon who buys and ſells 
cattle for others. See BROKER. 

JOBENT Nails. See the article NAILS. 

JOGHTs, a ſect of heathen religious in the Eaſt Indies, who 
never marry, nor hold any thing in private property ; but 
live on alms, and practiſe ſtrange ſeverities. 

They are ſubject to a general, who ſends them from one 
country to another to preach. They are properly a kind of 
penitent pilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to be a branch of the an- 
tient Gymnoſophiſts. See GyMNo$s0PHIST. 
They frequent principally ſuch places as are conſecrated by 
the devotion of the people, and pretend to live ſeveral days 
together without eating or drinking. After having gone 
through a courſe of diſcipline for a certain time, they look 
on themſelves as impeccable, and privileged to do any thing; 
upon which they give a looſe to their paſſions, and run into 
all manner of debauchery. 

JOHN. — Chriſtians of S. Town: CHRISTIANS. 

Hermits of S. JohN Baptiſt. 7 HERMITs. 

Preſter JohN. PREST ER. 
JOINDER, or JovxvDER, in law, is the coupling or join- 
ing two perſons in one action, or ſuit againſt another. 

OINERY. JoyN ERV. 

JOINING of Wie See the article J Lux. | 

JOINT, the juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage of two, 
or more things. See ARTICULATION, and Mucus. 

JoinTs, in architecture, denote the ſeparations between the 
ſtones, which are filled with mortar, plaiſter, or cement. 

JoinT, in carpentry, Sc. is applied to ſeveral manners of 
aſſembling, or fitting pieces of wood together. Thus we ſay, 
a doue- tail joint, &c. See MorTisE, Dove-TAIL, c. 

oINT-Battery. 2 . 1. BAT T ERV. 

Jo NT-Rule, 8 Sos the ien Carpenters Joint RULE. 

JOINTENANTS, or Joixr-TENA NTS, in law, thoſe who 
come to, and hold lands and tenements by one title, pro 
indiviſo, or without partition. See TENANT. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from ſole, or ſeveral tenants, from par- 
ceners, and from tenants in common. — Antiently they were 
called participes, and not heredes. See SOLE Tenant, | 
Jointenants muſt jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 
ſued by others; which is common to them and coparceners. 
— But joint-tenants have a peculiar quality of ſurvivorſhip, 
which coparceners have not; ſo that it there be two or three 

Jjoint-tenants, and one hath iſſue, and dies, he, or thoſe 
Joint-tenants, that ſurvive, ſhall have the whole by ſurvivor- 
ſhip. See COPARCENER. | 

JOINTURE, a covenant whereby the . husband, or ſome 
friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on condition of 
marriage, certain lands and tenements for term of her life, 
or otherwiſe, in lieu of dower. See DOowER. 


 JOISTS, or JoysTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of tim- | 
r, framed into the girders and ſummers, on which the | 


boards of floors are laid. See FLOOR. 
Foiſts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſeldom 
to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, 
never than twelve; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 
length than ten foot, or to lie leſs into the wall than eight 
inches. | 
Sometimes the carpenters furr their ois, as they call it, that 
is, lay two rows of joiſis one over the other. 
 JONCTURE, or JoinTURE, the ſame with joint, which fee. 
IONIC, in architecture, the name, of one of the five orders 
of columns. See Tab. Arebitect. fig. 32. ſee allo ORDER, 
and COLUMN. wy 


The firſt idea of the Ionic was given by the 
who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the model of d 


people of Toriia 3 


young woman, dreſſed in her hair, and of an eaſy, ele 
ſhape: whereas the Doric had been formed on the model or. 
2 robuſt man. See Doric. 5 
e ſonic column is the third in order, and is diſtingui 
from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the Sara " pag 
thus in its capital ; and from the Tuſcan, Doric, and Corin- 
thian, by the volutes, or rams-horns, which adorn its cac;.. 
tal; and from the Tuſcan and Doric too, by the Chl. 
flutings in its ſhaft, See FLUTING. # 
This column is a medium between the maſſive and the deli 
cate orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its heighth is eighteen 
modules, or nine diameters of the column taken at the bottom 
— When it was firſt invented, its heighth was but ſixteen mo- 
dules; but the antients, to render it ſtill more beautiful than 
the Doric, augmented its heighth, by adding a baſe to ; 
which was unknown in the Doric. h 
M. le Clerc makes its entablature four modules and ten minutes, 
and its pedeſtal ſix entire modules; ſo that the whole order 
makes twenty-eight modules ten minutes. See Ex TABLA- 
TURE, | | 
It is ſaid, the temple of Diana at Ephefus, the moſt celebra. 
ted edifice of all antiquity, was of this order, — At * N 
is properly uſed in churches and religious houſes, in courts of 
Juſtice, and other places of tranquility and devotion. 
This order has one advantage above any of the reſt; and it 


conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its capital are 
different from its ſides, But this is attended with an incon- 
venience, when the ordonnance is to turn from the front of 
the building to the fide: to obviate which, the capital may 
be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
Scamozzi, and ſome other modern architects, have introduced 
the upper part of the compoſite capital in lieu of the Int, 
imitating that of the temple of Concord, whoſe four ſides are 
alike : to render it more beautiful, the volute may be made a 
little oval and inclining. See VoLUTE, and Axis, 

3 Baſe. Bask. 

ONIC Corniche. . CoRNICHE, 

Ionic Freeze. See the article 788 

2 N PEDESTAL, 

ONIC Dzalef, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaki ar to 
the people of lonia. See DIALECT. nun Joo | 
At firſt it was the ſame with the antient Attic ; but paſſing 
into Aſia, did not arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
which the Athenians attained. Inſtead of that, it rather de- 
r in Aſia Minor; being corrupted with the admiſ- 

ion of foreign idioms, 
In this dialect it was that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Ga- 
len wrote, See GREEK, 

Ionic Tranſmigration, was heretofore a celebrated epocha, which 
took its riſe from the retreat of the Athenian colonies; who, 
upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves under the command 
of his ſon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of Zia in 
Aſia, See EPOCHA. 

Theſe colonies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſhed 
fifty years after the return of the Heraclidæ; and, according 
to Marſham, ſeventy ſeven years after the taking of Troy. 

Ionic. Sec, was the firſt of the antient ſects of philoſophers. 
See PHILOSOPHY. 

a native of 

ume the ap- 


The founder of this ſect was Thales, who bei 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to 
pellation of Ionic. | 

It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſe, that water was the 
principle of all natural things. See WATER, and PRINCIPLE. 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firſt 


Dipole ode. 7 
JOVIALE Arcanum. ARCANUM, 
JovIaLE Bezoardicum. 7 See the article BEZOARDICUM. 


JOURNAL, a day- book, regiſter, or account of what paſles 
daily. See DIARY, | | 
JourNAL, in merchants accounts, is a book into which every 

particular article is poſted out of the waſte-book, and made 
debtor, — This is to be very clearly worded, and fairly en- 
groſſed. See BooK-KEEPING. 
JouRNaL, in ſea-affairs, is a regiſter kept l 
notice is taken of every thing that happens to the ſhip from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, with regard to the winds, | 
the rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, &c. in order to enable him 
to adjuſt the reckoning, and determine the place where 
ſhip is. See Sa1LING, P1LoT, RECKONING, Ce. 
JoURNAL, is now become a common name for news · papers, 
which detail the daily tranſactions of Europe. See GAZETTE. 
JoURNAL, is alſo uſed for the title of ſeveral books _—_— 
out at ſtated times, and give abſtracts, accounts, Ee. 3 
new books that are publiſhed, and 3 improvements dai- 
ly made in arts, and ſciences. Kk. | 
The firſt journal of this kind was the Jau nal det N ” 
printed at Paris: The deſign was ſet on foot for the eale « 
ſuch as are too buſy, or too lazy, 


by the pilot, wherein 


to read the entire books them- 


ſatisfying a man's curio- 
ſelves. It ſeems an excellent way of ſatisiy ing Arid uk: 


* 


ſity, and of becoming learned upon eaſy terme: ut 


10 U 


ful has it been found, that it has been egy ve in moſt other 
ntries, though under a great variety of titles. | 
Of this kind ine the Philoſophical Tranſactiont of London; 


the Aa Eruditorum of Leipſic; the Nouvelles de ia Repub- | 


lique des lettres of M. Bayle, &c. the Bibliothequs Univerſelle, 
Choiſie, & Ancienne & Moderne, of M. le Clerc; the Me- 
moires de Trevoux, &c. | 

In 1 aa apt printed in Latin, An Hiſtorical Treatiſe of 
the Journals of the Learned, publiſhed in the ſeveral parts of 
Europe ; and Wolfius, Struvius, Morhoff, Fabricius, &c. 
have done ſomething of the ſame kind. 

The Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences; thoſe of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres; the Miſcellanea Naturæ Curigſo- 
rum; the experiments of the academy del Cimento; the Aa 
Philo-Exoticorum Nature & Artis, which appeared from 
March 1686 to April 1687, and which are a hiſtory of the 


academy of Breſſe; and the Miſcellanea Berolinenſia, or me- 


moirs of the academy of Berlin, are not fo properly Journals, 
though they are frequently ranked in the number. ; 
Juncker and Wolfius give the hnoour of the firſt invention of 
Journals to Photius. His Bibliatheca, however, is not alto- 
gether of the ſame nature with our Fournals ; nor was his de- 
ſign the ſame. It conſiſts of abridgments, and extract of books 
which he had read during his embaſly in Perſia. 

M. Salo firſt began the Journal des Scavans at Paris in 1665, 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville ; but his death ſoon 
after interrupted the work. The abbot Gallois then took it 
up, and he in the year 1674 give way to the abbot de la 
Roque, who continued it nine years, and was ſucceeded by 
M. Couſin, who carried on it till the year 1702; when the 
abbot Bignon inſtituted a new ſociety, and committed the care 
of continuing the Fournalto them, who improved and publiſhed 
it under a new form. — This ſociety is ſtill continued, and 
M. de Voyer has the inſpection of the Fournal; which is no 
longer the work of any ſingle author, but of a great number. 
The other French Fournals are the Memoirs and Conferences 
of Arts and Sciences, by M. Denis, during the years 1672, 
1673, and 1674: New Diſcoveries in all the Parts of 76355 
by M. de Blegny. The Fournal of Phyſic, begun in 1684; 
and ſome others, diſcontinued almoſt as ſoon as begun. 

The Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, news from the re- 
public of letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 1684, and car- 


fied on by him till the year 1687, when M. Bayle being diſ- 


abled by ſickneſs, his Friends, M. Bernard and M. de la Roque, 
took them up, and continued them till 1699. After an inter- 
ruption of nine years, M. Bernard reſumed the work, and 
continued it to the year 1710. . The Hiftory of the Works o 
the Learned, by M. Baſnage, was begun in ear 1686, 
and ended in 1710. The Univerſal Hiſtorical — by 
M. le Clerc, was continued to the year 1693, and contained 
twenty five volumes. The Bibliot hegue Choifie, of the ſame 
author, began in 1703. The Memoirs for a Hiftory of 
Sciences and Arts, uſually called Memoires des Trevoux, from 
the place where they are printed, began in 1701. The Eſſays 
of Literatnre reached but to a twelfth volume in 1702, 1703, 
and 1704 : theſe only take notice of ancient authors. The 
Journal Literaire, by father Hugo, begun and ended in 1705. 
At Hamburgh, they have made two attempts for a French 
Journal, but the deſign failed: An Ephemerides Scavantes has 
alſo been undertaken, but that ſoon diſappeared. A Fournal 
des Scavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 1694, and was dropt 
+ the year following, That of M. Chauvin, begun at Berlin in 
1696, held out three years; and an eſſay of the ſame kind was 
made at Geneva, To theſe may be added, the Fournal Li- 
teraire begun at the Hague in 1715; and that of Verdun, 
and the Memuires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. 
de la Roche, whereof there have been fifteen tomes, and 
ls aan Fo to Engliſh books alone. | 
The Engli ournals are, the Hi of the Warks of the 
Learned, begun at London in 1 5 Fain in 


1708. About the ſame time there appeared two new ones ; 
the one under the title of, Memoirs of Literature, containing 
little more than an Engliſh tranſlation of ſome articles in the 
foreign Fournals, by M. de la Roche; the other à collection 
of looſe tracts, entitled, Bibliotheca curigſa, or a th cellany. 
The Italian Fournals are, that of abbot Nazari, which laſted 
from 1668 to 1681, and was printed at Rome. That of Ve- 
nice began in 167 1, and ended at the ſame time with the other: 
The authors were, Peter Moretti and Francis Miletti, The 
Journal of Parma, by Roberti and father Bacchini, was dr 
pe in 1690, and reſumed again in 1692. The Journal of 
errara, by the abbot de la Torre, begun and ended in 1691. 
La Galeria di Minerva, begun in 1696, is the work of a ſo- 
ciety of men of letters. Signior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to 
that ſociety, begun another Journal in 1710, under the pro- 
tection of the grand duke: it is printed at Venice, and ſeveral 
8 diſtinction have a hand in it. The Fa/ti Eruditi 
della Bibliotheca Volante, were publiſhed at Parma. 
The principal among the Latin Fournals is that of Leipfic, 
under the title of Aa Eruditorum, begun in 1682. P. P. 
Manzani begun another at Parma, The Neva Literaria Ma. 
715 Balthict, laſted from 1698 to 1708. The Neva Literaria 
| | * 


b 


— 


Germaniæ, collected at Hamburgh, begun in 1703. Tie 
Aga Literaria ex Manuſcriptis, and the Bibliotheca curigſa, 


begun in 1705, and ended in 1707, are the work of Struvius. 
Meſſ. Kuſter and Sike, in 1697, begun a Bibliotheca Novo- 


rum Librorum, and continued it for two years, The Swiſs. 


Journal, called Nova Literaria Helvetie, was begun in 
1702, by M. Scheuchzer; and the Afa Medica Hafnenſia, 
publiſhed by T. Bartholin, make five volumes, from the 
year 1671, to 1679. | 

There are two Low-Dutch Journals; the one under the title 
of Boockzal van Europe : it was begun at Rotterdam in 1692, 
by Peter Rabbus; and continued from 1702 to 1708, by 
Meſſ. Sewel and Gavern: the other is by a phyſician, called 
Ruiter, who began in 1710, 

The German N of beſt note are, the Monathlichen 
Unterredungen, which held from 1689, to 1698. The Bi- 


bliotheca curicſa begun in 1704, and ended in 1707, both by 


M. Tentzel. The Fournal of Hanover, begun in 1700, and 
continued for two years by M. Eccard, under the direction 
of M. Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Theological Fournal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under the 
title of Altes & Neues, that is, old and new. A third at 
Leipſic and Francfort, the authors Meſſ. Wolterck, Krauſe, 
and Groſchuffius; and a fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 


JOURNEY, Sabbath-Day's. See the article SABBATH. 
JOURNEY-MAN *, antiently ſignified a perſon who 
wrought with another by the day ; though now, by the ſtatute, 


it extends to thoſe likewife who covenant to work with ano- 
ther in their occupation or trade by the year. 
* The word is formed from the French journee, a day's work. 


JOY. See the articles PLEASURE, and PAlx. 
JOYNERS Preſs. See the article PREss. 
JOYNERY, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or 


joy ning various parts, or members of it together. 

The French call it nenuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall work; 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which is conver- 
fant in the larger, and leſs curious work. See CARPENTRY. 


Column of JOYNERY. See the article COLUMN, 
IPECACUANHA, a little wrinkled root, about the thick- 


neſs of a moderate quill, brought hither from ſeveral parts of 
the Weſt-Indies; much uſed as an emetic, and againſt diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries. 
There are four kinds of it; wiz. a brown, a black, a grey, 
and a white one; — the grey is moſt eſteemed in phyſic; 
though the brown be the moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt had: - - 
This latter is firm, twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp bitter 
taſte, and grows plentifully not far from Carthagena.— The 
root of the grey 9 — is longer than any of the other 
ſorts: It is alſo more violent in its operation. It coines from 
Peru, by the way of Porto- bello: The Spaniards call it bexu- 
gillo.— The white zpecacuanha differs from the others, not 
only in colour, but in figure too, being leſs twiſted, or rugged, 
than them ; and more reſembling the root of white dittany. 
It grows in Brazil and Martinico. 0 
The ipecacuanha is purgative, and aſtringent; it is alſo a 
ntle yomitive ; and is found one of the beſt and ſureſt reme- 
ies hitherto diſcovered for a dyſentery. See DysSENTERY. 
There are divers falſe ſpecies of ipecacuanba, or roots, which, 
on account of their external appearance, bear the denomina- 
tion of zpecacuanha, and are ſometimes ſold for it. — Dr. Dou- 
glas mentions two: the one white, reſembling the true white, 
only larger in ſize, ſtraighter and ſofter to the touch. The 
other brown, of a deeper colour than the true brown, and 


ſometimes mixed with red; whence it has alſo been called red 


ipecacuanba. Theſe are both produced in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where they are uſed as vomitives by the lower fort. Sir 
Hans Sloane has diſcovered, that the latter is no other than 
the root of 'a poiſonous apocynum, deſcribed by him in his 


Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. See Philoſoph. Tranſat. No. 
410. p. 156, ſeqq 


IRASCIBLE, a term in the old philoſophy, applied to an 


appetite, or a part of the ſoul, where anger, and the other 
paſſions which animate us againſt things difficult, or odious, 
reſide. See APPETITE. | 

Of the eleven kinds of paſſions attributed to the ſoul, philoſo- 
phers aſcribe five to the iraſcible appetite ; viz. wrath, bold- 
neſs, fear, hope, and deſpair: the fix others are charged on 
the concupiſcible appetite z viz. pleaſure, pain, deſire, aver- 
ſion, love and hatred. See PAs8ion, and ConCUPISCENCE. 
Plato divided the foul into three parts; the reaſonable, iraſci- 
ble, and concupiſcible parts. The two laſt, according to that 
philoſopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts of the ſoul, 
which give riſe to our paſſions. See SOUL. 

Plato fixes the ſeat of the iraſcible appetite in the heart; and 
of the concupiſcible, in the liver; as the two ſources of blood 
ang ſpirits, which alone affect the mind. See HEART, and 

IVER, | 


IRENARCHA, a military officer in the Greek empire; 


whoſe buſineſs. was to provide for the peace, ſecurity, and 

tranquility of the provinces. | io 
The word is Greek, g:/puragyvs, compoſed of g:pyyy, peace, 
and aN, prince, from au, command, office. 


* 


I R O 


In Juſtinian's code it is mentioned, that the irenarchæ are ſent 
into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by puniſhing 
crimes, and putting the laws in execution. 4 
Beſides this, there was another irenarcha in the cities, to 
whom belonged the preſerving of peace, and quelling ſedition 
among the citizens. This officer was ſometimes alſo called 
prafettus urbis. See PREFECT, 
The emperors Theodoſius and Honorius ſuppreſſed the office 
of irenarchz, on account of their abuſing their truſt, and dif- 
treſſing and perſecuting the people, inſtead of maintaining 
peace among them. | 
IRIS *, Rawbow. See the article RainBow. 
* The word is Greek, Igrg, ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived 
from eg, I ſpeak, I tell; as being a meteor that is ſuppoſed 
to foretel rain, 


In 1s, in anatomy, a ſtriped variegated circle round the pupil of 


the eye, formed of the duplicature of the uvea. See UVEA.| 


The iris, in different ſubjects, is of different colours: In its 
middle is a perforation through which appears a little black 
ſpeck, called the fight, pupil, or apple of the eye, round which 
the iris forms a ring. See Puri, EXE, CILIARY Liga- 
ment, &c. | 
Inis is alſo applied to thoſe changeable colours which ſometimes 
appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, c. ſo called 
from their ſimilitude to a rainbow. | 
The ſame appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpectrum, 
which a triangular priſmatic glaſs will project on a wall, when 
placed at a due angle in the ſun-beams. See PRISM. 
IRISH Terms. See the article TERMs. 
IRON, a hard, fuſible, and malleable metal, of great uſe in 
the affairs of life, See METAL. 
Iron conſiſts of an earth, falt, and ſulphur, but all impure, 
ill mixed, and digeſted ; which render it extremely liable to 
ruſt. See RusT. 
It is the hardeſt, drieſt, and the moſt difficult to melt, of all 
metals. It may be ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, 
hammering it, and letting it cool of itſelf ; and it is hardened 
by extinguiſhing it in water, See HARDENIN G. 
It may be rendered white, by cooling it in ſal armoniac and 
quicklime. The ſtrongeſt temper - of iron is faid to be that 
which it takes in the juice of ftrained worms. See TEM- 
PERING. | 
A red hot iron applied to a roll of ſulphur, diſſolves and finks 
into a fine duſt, See SULPHUR, | x | 
Iron has a great conformity with copper; and the two are 
not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together: whence ariſes 
that uncommon friendſhip which the poets feign between 
Mars and Venus. See CoPPEeR, and VrTRIOL, 
It has a great conformity too with the loadſtone. Rohault 
ſays, it is itſelf an imperfect loadſtone; and that if it be a long 
time expoſed in a certain ſituation, it becomes a real loadſtone; 
and mentions the iron in the ſteeple of Notre Dame at Char- 
tres as an inſtance. See MaGNnerT. gy, 
There are ſeveral kinds of iran, which have properties very 
different from one another :—as, 
Engliſh I ox, which is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire- 
bars, and ſuch uſes. | | 
Swediſh IRON, which is a fine, tough ſort, will beſt endure the 
hammer, is ſofteſt to file, and in all reſpects the beſt to work 


upon, | 
Spanifh IRon, which would be as good as the Swediſh, were 
it not ſubject to red-ſear, that is, to crack betwixt hot and 
cold, 5 
German IRON, commonly called among us Dort ſquare, becauſe 
it-is brought hither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of 
three quarters of an inch ſquare: this is a coarſe iron, and 
only fit for ordinary uſes. 
There is another ſort uſed for making of wire, which is the 
ſofteſt, and tougheſt of all: This is not peculiar to any coun- 
try, but is indifterently made wherever iron is made, though 


of the worſt ſort; for it is the firſt iren that runs from the 


mine-ſtone, when it is melting, and is reſerved purely for the 

making of wire. See WIRE. 

Generally ſpeaking, the beſt iron is that which is ſofteſt and 

tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an even-greyiſh 

colour, without any of thoſe glittering ſpecks, or any flaws 

or diviſions like thoſe ſeen in broken antimony. | 

To give iron a blue colour, with a grind-ftone, they rub off 

the black ſcurf, then heat it in the fire ; and as it grows hot, 

it will change colour by degrees; become firſt of a gold colour, 
and then of a beautiful blue. Sometimes the workmen rub a 


let it cool of itſelf, . See BLUE.. 

Square and flat bars of iron are ſometimes twiſted, for orna- 
ment; the manner of doing which is this: After the bar is 
| ſquare, or flat forged, they give ita flame heat, or if the work 

be ſmall, only a blood-red heat, in which ſtate it is eaſy to 

twiſt it about as much or as little as they pleaſe, with the 
. tongs, vice, or the like. 2 

The ſeveral heats which ſmiths give their iron in working are, 

19. A ſparkling or welding heat, which is uſed when they 

double up their iron, or weld two pieces of iron together, end 

* 


| 


mixture of indigo and falad oil on it, while it is heating, and | 


| 


to end. 22. A flame or white heat, which is uſd wi;er, bY 
iron has not its form and fize, but muſt be forgeq into h _ 
3'. A blood-red heat, which is uſed when the 79 has rea, . 
its form and ſize, but wants a little hammering to eg 
ht it for the file.— If the iron be made too hot, it wil! = 
fear, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer whil 5 
working between hot and cold. 5 
We have a great number of iron works in moſt parts of Eno 
land; thoſe in the foreſt of Dean, in Gloceſterſhire, 2 
moſt repute. . 
The ore is there found in great abundance, differing much j 
colour, weight, and goodneſs. The beſt, called bruſh : 
of a bluetſh colour, very ponderous, and full of little 
ſpecks, like grains of filver ; this affords the greateſt quantit 
of iron, but being melted alone, produces a metal ver fas. 
and brittle, and therefore not ſo fit for common uſe, For 
the remedying whereof, the workmen make uſe of another 
ſort of material, termed cinder, which is nothing but the 
refuſe of the ore, after the metal has been extracted: Ne 
which being mingled with the other, in a due quantity Ne 
it that excellent temper of toughneſs, which cauſes this iron 
to be preferred before any brought from foreign parts, 
After they have provided the oar, their firſt work is to calcine 
it, which is done in kilns, much after the faſhion of our ordi. 
nary lime-kilns: theſe they fill up to the top with coal and 
ore, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum ; that is, one layer upon another: 
and fo putting fire to the bottom, they let it burn till the cog] 
be waſted, and then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coz] 
in the ſame manner as before.—This is done without Alion 
of the metal, and ſerves to conſume the more droſſy part of 
the ore, and to make it malleable ; ſupplying the beating, and 
| waſhing, which are uſed in other metals. 
From hence they carry it to their furnaces, which are built of 
brick or ſtone, about twenty four foot ſquare on the outfide, 
and near thirty foot in heighth within, not above eight or ten 
foot over where wideſt, which is about the middle; the top 
and bottom having a narrow compaſs, much like the ſhape of 
an egg. Behind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bellows, 
the noſes of which meet at a little hole near the bottom : theſe 
are compreſſed together by certain buttons, placed on the axis 
of a very large wheel, which is turned about by water, in the 
manner of an over-ſhot mill. As ſoon as theſe buttons are lid 
off, the bellows are raiſed again by the counterpoiſe of weights, 
whereby they are made to play alternately, the one giving its 
blaſt whilſt the other is riſing. 
At firſt they fill the furnace with ore and cinder, intermixed 
with fuel, which in theſe works is always of charcoal, laying 
them hollow at the bottom, that they may more eaſily take 
fire; but after they are once kindled, the materials run toge- 
ther into a hard cakeor lump, which is ſuſtained by the faſhion 
of the ſurface : and through this the metal, as it melts, trickles 
down into the receivers ſet at the bottom, where there is a 
paſlage open, by which the men take away the ſcum and droſs, 
and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion. Before the mouth 
of the furnace there lies a great bed of ſand, wherein they 
make furrows of the ſhape into which they would have their 
iron caſt, As ſoon as the receivers are full, they let in the 
meta], which is made ſo very fluid by the violence of the fire, 
that it not only runs to a conſiderable diſtance, but ſtands 
afterwards boiling for a good while. 1 
W hen the furnaces are once at work, they keep them conſtant- 
ly employed for many months together, never ſuffering the fire 
to ſlacken night or day; but till ſupplying the waſting of the 
fuel, and other materials, with freſh poured in at the top: 
charcoal is uſed altogether in this work, ſea-coal will ſcarcely 
do. | 1 
From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their /#ws and pigs of 
iron, as they call them, to their forges, where it is wrought 
into bars. See FORGE, ne t ORG, 


cre, 18 
ſhining 


For the refining of INõ Wx. ins, 
For the converſion of IRON into Steel. „ See I STEEL. 
Harping IRON. „ HARPING. 


IxoN-Movrps, yellow lumps of earth or ſtone, found in 
chalk-pits, about the Chiltern in Oxfordſhire ; being in reality 
a kind of indigeſted iran ore. ; 

IRON-SICK, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, 
nails, or ſpikes are ſo eaten with ruft, that they make hol- 
lows in the planks, whereby the ſhip leaks. | 

IRONY “, a — * in ſpeech, wherein we plainly intend ſome- 
thing very different from what our words exprels - as when 

we ſeem to praiſe a perſon at a time when we evidently railly, 
and diſcommend him. | TEE 
* The word is derived from the Greek, sst diflimulation- 
Hence Quintilian calls this figure diver/iloquium, diſſimulationy 
and illaſion. | als; "ls Fee wee : 
Thus we ſay, John's a very honeſt fellow; meaning; he $2 
rank knave: A fine hiſtorian indeed! meaning, a lyar— 1 ne 
' irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the tone of the ſpeaker than in 
the words. See ACCENT. „ . 

IRRADIATION, ſignifies an emanation, or ſhooung ms 
rays, or ſubtile effluvia from any body. Sce EMANATION» 

Rav, EFFLUVIA, and QUALITY. IRRATION * 


Ax. 


ISE 
IRRATIONAL Numbers, the ſame as fſard numbers. See 
Sons, and NUMBER. ERS pi 
In RATIONAL Quantities. 8. 3 Duzntities, 
IRRATIONAL Soul. | SOUL. | | 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the common 
forms, or rules. See REGULAR, and RULE. = 
Thus we ſay, an irregular fortification; an irrægular building, 
an; irregular figure, &c. See BUILDING, FoRTIFICATI- 
o, Fieursz BasTION, and PLace, _ | | 
IRREGULARs, in grammar, are ſuch infections of words as 
vary from the rule, or pattern. See ANOMALY. n 
IRREGULAR, among cafuiſts, is applied to a perſon who is 
unqualified for entring into orders, as being a baſtard, 
maimed, c. or to an eccleſiaſtic, who is interdicted, ſuſ- 
pended, or cenſured, and by that means rendered incapable 
of holding a benefice, or diſcharging any of the facred functi- | 
1a LAR Bodies, are ſolids not terminated by equal and ſi- 
milar ſurfaces. See Bop, and 80L Ip. ; b 
IRREGULAR, in the art of building, is applied not only to 
the parts of an edifice which deviates from the proportions 
eſtabliſned by antique monuments, and confirmed by archi- 
tects; as when a Doric column is made nine modules High, 
or a Corinthian eleven; but alſo to the places and figures 
of buildings, where the angles and ſides are made unequal, 
as in moſt of the antient caſtles; where, without any ne- 
ceſſity or confinement from the ſituation, they affected ſuch 
irregularity. 5 DOI 
A column is alſo faid to be irregular, not only which deviates 
from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whoſe or- 
naments, whether in the ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill 
choſen.” - + | | 
IRREGULARITIES ia the Moors motion. See Moow. 


: 
/ 


| 


IRREPLEVIABILE Returnum. Ste ReTuRNUM. | 


IRREPLEVIABLE, or'IRxEPLEVISABLE, in common law; 
ſignifies what may not be replevied, or ſet at large, upon 
ſureties. SeeReyLEvy. 145 WY 
IRRORATION, ſometimes denotes'a kind of tranſplantation, 
uſed for the cure of certain diſeaſes. See TRANSPLANTATI+ 


ON. 2:4 
It conſiſts in ſprinkling every day either trees, or other pro- 
per plants, with the urine or ſweat of the patient, or with 
the water wherein his body, or at leaſt the part affected, has 
been waſhed; till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is removed. 
As foon as the ſprinkling has been made, they throw freſh' 
earth on it, in order to prevent the virtue of the mumia, 
that is, of the vital ſpirit of the liquid, from evaporating into 
fhe air. Og | 
ISCHIADIC *, Ian,, an epithet given by phyſici- 
ans to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the cru- 
* 2 word is derived from the Greek, 1942s, or 19gov, car, 
the hip. | | | 
The firſt. called the great iſchiadic, is formed by ten little 
branches, proceeding from the toes, which uniting together, 
paſs by the muſcles of the calf of the leg. | 
The leſſer iſchiadic is formed by ſeveral ramifications, pro- 
ceeding from the skin and muſcles, which incompaſs the 
articulation of the thigh. — They are alſo called ſciatic 
ve ins. | | 
ISCHIAS, Iscuiapica, or Iscnratica. See the article 
SCIATICA. 
ISCHIUM *, or Iscnrow, in anatomy, the name of one 
2 the bones of the hip; called alſo coxa, and toxendix. See 
XA, | | 
The word is derived from the Greek, toe, robur, ſtrength. 
In the 4/chium is a deep cavity, called cotyle, or acetabulum, 
which receives the head of the thigh-b>ne. This cavity is 
incompaſſed with a cartilaginous circle, which ſerves to 
ſtrengthen the thigh. XZ, 
The /chium is one of the oſſa innominata,—See Tab. Anat. 
(Oftedl.) fig. 3. lit. S. u. 19. fg. 12. lit. c; ſee alſo Innomi- 
NATUM. 
ISCHURIA “, in phyſic, a diſeaſe conſiſting in an entire ſup- 
preſſion of urine. See URINE. Pa ag 


The word is Greek, 1K e, formed from 1, I ſtop, and 
_ Upoy, urine, _ 33 

It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruct the paſſages 
of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, as ſand, 

_ ſtone, phlegm, Sc. — It may alſo ariſe from an obſtruction 
of the nerves, which paſs to the reins or bladder; as we ſee 
it is, in a palſy of the parts below the diaphragm.—The too | 
great diſtention of the. bladder may alſo produce the fame ef- 
being much lengthened, and conſequently 


— 


fect; for the fibres 
condenſed, the ſpirits neceſſary for their contraction cannot | 


get admittance; whence it is that perſons, who have retained | 
time, find a great deal of difficulty in diſ- | 


their urine a long 

charging it. 
ISELASTICS, IsELASTIcA, a kind of games, or combats, | 
he Roman emperors. 


Vol. I. Ne. LXXXIV. 


celebrated in the cities of Greece and Afia, in the time of | 


The victors at theſe games had very conſiderable privileges 
conferred on them; after the example of Auguſtus, and the 
Athenians, who did the like to the conquerors at the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, and Iſthmian games. "They were crowned on 
the ſpot, immediately after their victory; had penſions allow- 
ed them; were furniſhed with proviſions at the public colt ; 
were carried home in triumph, and made to enter their cities 
through a breach in the walls; whence their appellation, from 
S, to enter. 
ISIA, Iouwe, feaſts and ſacrifices antiently ſolemnized in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Iſis. | 
The 7a were full of abominable impurities; and for that 
reaſon, thoſe who were initiated were obliged to take an oath 
of ſecreſy. They held for nine days ſucceflively, but grew 
ſo ſcandalous, that the ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, un- 
der the conſulate of Piſo and Gabinius —T'wo hundred 
years after this, they were re-eſtabliſhed by the emperor Com- 
modus, who himſelf aſſiſted at them, appearing among the 
prieſts of that goddeſs with his head ſhaven, and carrying 
the Anubis. 
ISIASI, prieſts of the goddefs Ifis.— Dioſcorides tell us they bore 
a branch of ſea-wormwood in their hands inſtead of olive, 
They fung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a-day, viz. at the 
riſing of the ſun, when they opened her temple; after which 
they begged alms the reſt of the day, and, returning at night, 
repeated their oriſons, and ſhut up the temple. 
Such was the life and office of the iaci; they never covered 
their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the tree papy- 
rus, which occaſioned Prudentius and others to ſay they went 
| bare-footed. They wore no garments but linen, becauſe Iſis 
was the firſt who taught mankind the culture of this com- 
modity. See Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's s and C- 
4 RN 
ISING-GLASS. See the article ICuTHYOGOLIA, 
ISLAND, or IsI. E, a tract of dry land, encompaſſed with 
water; either with the ſea, a river, or lake. In which ſenſe, 
1 ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or terra firma. 
e CONTINENT. | 
Some conclude, from Gen, x. 5. and from Eccl. xliii. 23. that 
z/lands are as antient as the world, and that there were ſome 
at the beginning: whatever become of this proof, it is by no 
means probable, that the large z/ands, far remote from the 
continent, are new, or that they either aroſe out of the ſea, 
or were torn from the main land. Nor is it leſs certain, that 
there have been new i//ands formed, by the caſting up of 
vaſt heaps of clay, mud, ſand, Sc. as that, for inſtance, of 
Tſongming, in the province of Nanquin in China: or by 
the violence of the fea, which has torn off large promonto- 
ries from the continent, as the antients imagined Sicily, and 
even Great Britain to have been formed. It is alſo certain, 
that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini for- 
merly, and three other ies near it lately; the laſt in 170%, 
wich roſe ſrom the bottom of the ſea after an earthquake, 
that was ſuppoſed to have looſened it from its hold. 
Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that , ands were form- 
ed at the deluge ; others think they have been rent and ſe- 
parated from the continent by violent ftorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the Ealt- 
Indies, which abound in iſands more than any other part 
of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, 
tempeſts, lightning, vulcano's, &c. than any other part. 
Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome inſtances, 
and believes that there have becen ;/ands produced each of theſe 
ways. St. Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſteep rocky Hande, 
he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, by the ſeas over-fowing their 
neighbouring champaigns. By the heaping up huge quan- 
tities of ſand, and other tereſtrial matters, he thinks the 
iſlands of Zealand, Japan, &c. where formed : Sumatra 
and Ceylon, and moſt of the Eaſt-Indian end, he rather 
thinks were rent off from the main land ; and concludes, 
that the i/ands of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame 
way ; imagining it probable, that Deucalion's flood might 
conttibute towards it. See DELUGE. * 
The antients had a notion, that Delos, and ſome ſew other 
os roſe from the bottom of the ſea : which, how fabu- 
ous ſoever it may appear, agrees with later obſervations. 
Seneca takes notice, that the i/and Theraſia roſe thus out of 
the ſea in his time, of which the mariners were eye- 
witneſſes. N | 
They had alſo an opinion, that there are ſome and: which 
ſwim in the fea, Thales, indeed, thought the whole earth, 
which we inhabit, floated, thus, in the ocean; but his opini- 
on is eaſily refuted, the channel of the ſea being found con- 
tinuous to the ſhore : but floating and, are no, ways im- 
probable, eſpecially if the earth whereof they conſiſt be light 
and ſulphureous. Seneca ſays, that near the Cutiliæ he faw 
ſuch an u, and mentions ſeveral others of the fame kind; 
and it was even a common opinion among the antients, that 
all the Cyclades had done the ſame. ESL TIT" 
F(x ant has written a Latin treatiſe: expreſly on lands, 
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Fortunate ISLANDS. FoRTUNATE 
IsLAN D Cryſtal. See X CRYSTAL. 
Refrattion in ISLAND Cryſtal. REFRACTION. 


ISLES, in architecture, the ſides, or wings of a building. 
See” wing. 

ISOCHRONAL, or Is0CHRoNous, is applied to ſuch vi- 
brations of a pendulum, as are performed in equal times. 
See PENDULUM, and VIBRATITION. _ | 
Of which kind are all the vibrations, or ſwings of the ſame 
pendulum, whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter ; 
for when it deſcribes a ſhorter arc, it moves ſo much the 
flower ; and when a long one, proportionably faſter. See 
OsciLLATIioON, CycLotD, Oc. f 

Is0CHRONAL Line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſuppoſed 
to deſcend without any acceleration. See DESCENT, and 
ACCELERA TION, | 
Leibnitz, in the Act. Erud. Lip. for April 1689, has a 

_ diſcourſe on the linea iſochrona, in which he ſhews, that a 
heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its de- 
ſcent from any heighth, may deſcend from the ſame point 
by an infinite number of iſochronal curves, which are all of 
the ſame ſpecies, differing from one another only in the mag- 
nitude of their parameters; ſuch as are all the quadratocu- 
bical paraboloids, and conſequently ſimilar to one another. 
He ſhews alſo, how to find a line, in which a heavy body de- 
ſcending, ſhall recede uniformly from a given point, or ap- 
proach uniformly to it, . 

ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation 
from fractions, by reducing all the fractions to one common 
denominator, and then multiplying each member of the equa- 
tion by that common denominator. See FRACTIONS. | 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called con- 
verſion of equations. See CONVERSION of Equations. : 

ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal peri- 
meters, or circumferences. Sec CIRCUMFERENCE, 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among iſeperimetrical 
figures, that is the greateſt which contains the moſt ſides, 
or angles. —From hence it follows, that the circle is the 
moſt capacious of all figures which have the ſame circumfe- 
rence with it, See CiRCLE, AREA, &c. | 
That of two 5/operimetrical triangles, which have the fame 
baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and the other un- 
equal; that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal. 

That of /operimetrical figures whoſe fides are equal in num- 
ber, that is the greateſt which is equilateral, and equiangular. 
Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, To make 
the hedging or walling which will fence in one acre, or any 
other determinate number of acres, a, fence in any other 
greater number of acres whatever. | 
For, call x one fide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is the 


number of acres a; then will . be the other ſide, and 2 5 


＋2 x, will be the circumference of the parallelogram: which 
muſt be equal to four times the ſquare root of h, that is 


2 z = b, whence the value of x will eaſily be had; 


and infinitenumbersof ſquares and parallelograms may be made, 
which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet different areas, —E. gr. 
If one ſide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide of a parallelogram 
be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſquare and parallelogram will 
be /operimetrical, viz. each 40: yet the area of the ſquare 
will be 100, and of the parallelogram only 19. 
ISOSCELES Triangle, is a triangle which hath two equal 
ſides. See TRIANGLE. | 
In an zſeſceles triangle, FDE (Jab. Geometry, fig. 69.) the 


angles y and u, oppoſite to the equal ſides, are equal; and a 


line drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the baſe into 
two equal parts, is perpendicular to the baſe. | 


ISSUANT, IssvinG, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, 


or other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems juſt coming 
out from under a chief, feſſe, a houſe, a wood, or the like, 
and only ſhews half his body. | 
It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the lion ory from the lion 
naiſſant: Some ſay the ;Juant is that which comes out from 
the bottom of the chief, ſhewing his head, neck, the tip of 
his fore-legs and his tail, againſt the chief of the coat ; where- 
as the naiflant has its riſe about the middle of the field, and 
ſhews all his fore-part, with the tip of his tail, as if he were 
riſing out of the earth. See NISSAN r. a6; | 
ISSUE, in common law, has divers applications; being ſome- 
times taken for the children begotten between a man and his 
. wife—ſometimes, for profits growing from amerciaments or 


fines—ſometimes, for profits of lands and tenements — but | 


more frequently, for the point of matter depending in ſuit, 
whereupon the parties join, and put their cauſe to the trial 
of the jury. Luke 
In all theſe occaſions, iſue has but one ſignification, which 
is, an effect of a cauſe preceding; as, the children are the ef- 
fect of the marriage between the parents: The profits grow- 
ing to the king or lord, from the puniſhment of any man's 
offence, is the effect of his tranſgreſſion: The point referred 


General Is8Us ſeems to be that whereby it is referr 


1TA 


to the trial of twelve men, is the effect of ** 
proceſs. See TRIAL, Ce. | Ar pleading, of 
Iſue, in this laſt ſignification, is either general, or ſpecial, ' 


ed 
jury to bring in their verdict, whether or no the — 


done any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays to his char 
For example, if it be an offence againſt any ſtatute, 
defendant plead Not guilty ; this being put to the 
called the general yſue.—So, if a man complain of a private 
wrong, which the defendant denies, and no wro 
nor diſſeiſin; and this be referred to the jury, it is Avi 
the gener al iſſue. | 


and the 
Jury, is 


Special ISSUE, is that wherein ſpecial matters being alledged by 


the defendant in his defence, both parties join on this po; 

and ſo go to a demurrer, if it be quæſtio juris; or 8 r 
by the jury, if it be quæſtio facti: As in an aſſault and battery 
where the defendant pleads that the plaintiff ſtruck firſt. 


ISSUES, in phyſic, ſmall artificial apertures in a fleſhy part 


of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moiſture, or give vent 
to any noxious humour. See Fowriculus. 
They are uſually made in the arms, legs, or back, either by 
cauſtics or inciſion. Caution is uſed to place them about 
the middle of a muſcle, that the neceſſary motion of the 
part may not incommode them, or pain the patient, — 
There is an eaſy way of making an iſſue, which ſucceeds 
beſt in children; it is done after this manner: Having a 
plied a ſmall piece of bliſtering plaiſter, about the bigneſs of 
a ſmall pea, to the part where you would have an ive, and 
letting it lie on for a few hours, it will cauſe a bike the 
skin being raiſed, apply a pea as uſual, and compref it tight 
with a bandage, till by degrees it ſinks in, and forms an iI ue. 
Met are very uſeful in many diſtempers, ſeveral of which, 
when obſtinate, cannot be cured without them; as an hy- 
drocephalus, opthalmia, old ulcers, &c. See Sg rox. 
ISTHMIA, IS, or IsTHMIAN Games, Ludi Is r H- 
M11, were ſolemn ſports, held in honour of Neptune: be- 
ing the third in rank of thoſe ſo much celebrated in antient 
Greece. See GAMES. | 
Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, tells us, they were inſtitu- 
ted by that hero in imitation of Hercules, who had before 
inſtituted the Olympic games; but Archias refers their inſti- 
tution to Melicerta, or Palzmon, whom the Latins call Por- 
tumnus, — Others fay, they were inſtituted by Niſis, fon of 
Neptune ; and others by Siſyphus, brother of Athamas, king 
of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chriſt : however this 
be, it was in the :/hmus of Corinth they were celebrated, 
and hence aroſe their name. | 
Archias and others ſay, the conquerors prize at theſe games 
was a crown of parſley. — Plutarch and Strabo fay, it was 
at firſt a crown of pine ; that this was afterward changed for 
one of parſley, but that at length the pine was reſumed ; and 
to this was added a reward of 100 filver drachmæ. : 
Theſe games were held every three years, or, according to Pli- 
ny, every five, and eſteemed ſo ſacred, that after the deſtru- 
ction of Corinth, the Sicyonians were charged with the keep- 
ing them up. They were ſo celebrated, and the concourſe 
at them was ſo great, that only the prime perſons of the moſt 
remarkable cities could have 5 Ba in them.— The Athenians 
had only as much room allotted them as the fail of a ſhip, 
which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 1 
ISTHMUS, IS ge, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, which 
joins two continents ; or joins a peninſula to the terra firma, 
and ſeparates two ſeas. See PENINSULA, n—_ 
The moſt celebrated i/thmus's are thoſe of Panama or Darien, 
which joins North and South America ; that of Suez, which 
connects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponneſus, 
in the Morea ; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe called Tau- 
rica Cherſonefus ; that of the peninſula Romania, and Eriſſo, 
or the hm of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, twelve furlongs 
broad ; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through. 
The antients had ſeveral deſigns of cutting the iſthmus of Co- 
rinth, which is a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but 
they were all in vain, the invention of fluices being not then 
known, — There have been attempts too for cutting 
i/thmus of Suez, to make a communication between the Red- 
ſea and the Mediterranean. "Pp 
IsTHMUs, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts w- 
human body, particularly that narrow part of the throat, we 
ate betwixt the two — See THROAT, and Lonsir, 
Alſo, to the ridge that ſeparates the two noſtrils. See NosE. 


ITALIAN, the language ſpoke in Italy. See LANGUAGE: 


This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and — 
the Languages formed from the Latin, there is none V 4 
carries with it more viſible marks of its original than the 

lian. See LATIN. | 11. n 
It is accounted one of the moſt perfect among the Te you 
tongues, containing words and phraſes to . biecks, 
to expreſs all ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all in Irs 
to name all the inſtruments, and parts of om oi * 
complaingd indeed, that it has too many diminutives an 
perlatives, or rather augmentatives; but N ps 5 N 


r 


I 4 (C . 

„ teafon: for if thoſe words convey nothing further to the 
mind than the juſt ideas of things, they are no more faulty 
than our pleonaſms and hyperboles. e 8 

The character of the alan tongue, it muſt be owned, is 
very different from that of our own, which is the reaſon per- 
haps why we are ſo apt to find fault with it: for though 
the Italian be proper for all kinds of writing, for all ſtyles, 
and for all ſubjeQs ; yet there are many of their celebrated 
authors that do not ſucceed when tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
which an Engliſhman cannot read, with pleaſure, even in 

their original. — The language correſponds to the genius of 
the people; they are flow, and thoughtful, and accordingly 
their language runs heavily, though ſmoothly, and many of 
their words are lengthened out to a great degree. — The 
have a good taſte of muſic; and, to gratify their paſſion this 
way, have altered abundance of their primitive words; leav- 
ing out conſonants, taking in vowels, ſoftening and lengthen- 
ing out their terminations, for the ſake of the cadence. 
Hence the language is rendered extremely muſical, and ſuc- 
ceeds better than any other in opera's, and ſome parts of po- 
etry; but it fails in ſtrength and nerves; hence alſo a great 
part of its words, borrowed from the Latin, become ſo far 
diſguiſed, that they are not eaſily known again, 


The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which Italy is divided, 


has given occaſion to a great number of different dialects in 
that language ; which, however, are all good in the place 
where they are uſed, —The Tuſcan is uſually preferred to 
the other dialects, and the Roman pronunciation to that of 
the other cities; whence the /alian proverb, Lingua Toſcana 
in Bocca Romana. | 

The Halian is generally pretty well underſtood throughout 
Europe, and is frequertly ſpoken in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary.—At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and in the ports 
of the Levant, the Italian is uſed as commonly as the lan- 
guage of the country; indeed in thoſe places it is not ſpoke 
ſo pure as in Tuſcany, but is corrupted with many of the 
proper words and idioms of the place, whence it takes a new 
name, and is called Frank Italian. See FRANK. 

ITALIAN Coins. | 9 

ITALIAN Meaſures. ; EASURE. 

ITALIAN — bx the = Money. 

ITALIAN Silks. | SILK. 

ITALIC, or IrALIAN Hours, are the twenty-four hours 
of the natural day, accounted from the fun-fotting of one 
day, to the ſame again the next day. See Hour. 

This way of reckoning was uſed by the Jews of old, and by 
the Italians to this day, See Day, Time, Cc. 

ITALic Character, in printing. See LETTER, 

ITAL1c Seh, is the name of a party of antient philoſophers, 
founded by Pythagoras; ſo called, becauſe that philoſopher 

taught in Italy; ſpreading his doctrine among the people of 
Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. See Py- 
THAGOREAN. 

ITCH, a diſeaſe of the skin, wherein it is corrupted by the 
ouzing out of certain ſharp ſaline humours, which gather in- 
to puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, or itching. 

There are two kinds of itch, n humid and a dry kind. The 
latter has been uſually ſuppoſed to be owing to an atrabilary 


humour, and the former to a faline pituita: they are both 
contagious, | | | 


Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational account of the 


cauſe of this diſtemper, than any author before him : he ex- 
amined ſeveral globules of the matter picked out of the pu- 
ſtules of itchy perſons with a microſcope, and found them 
to be minute living creatures, in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, 
of brisk motion, with ſix feet, a ſharp head, and two little 
horns at the end of the ſnout.— Hence he makes no ſcruple 
to impute this contagious diſeaſe to the continual biting of 
theſe animalcules in the skin; by means of which ſome por- 
tion of the ſerum ouzing out through the ſmall apertures of 
the cutis, little watry bladders are made, within which the 
inſects continuing to gnaw, the infected are forced to ſcratch, 
and by ſcratching increaſe the miſchief; breaking not onl 
the little puſtules, but the skin too, and ſome little blood- vet- 
ſels, and ſo make ſcabs, cruſty ſores, &e. © 
Hence we perceive how the itch comes to be catching ; ſince 
theſe creatures, by ſimple contact, eaſily paſs from one body 
to another; their motion being wonderfully ſwift, and they 
crawling on the ſurface of the body, as 
ticula, _ ? RK 
Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this diſeaſe by 
lixivial waſhes, baths, and ointments made of alt, ſulphurs, 
mercury, &c. theſe being very powerful in killing the ver- 
min lodged in the cavities of the skin, which ſcratching will 
never do; they being too minute to be caught under the nails. 
And if in practice it is found that this diſeaſe, after it ſeemed 
to be cured by unction, frequently returns again; this is ea- 
ily accounted for; ſince, though the ointment may have kil- 
led all the living creatures, yet it may not, poſſibly, have de- 


ſtroyed all their eggs laid, as it were, in the neſts of the 
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as under the cu- | 
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ITINERANT Judges, or Fuftices, ſuch as were formerly ſent 
with commiſſions into divers counties, t hear chiefly thoſe 
cauſes called pleas of the crown : the Ce frith what are other- 
wiſe called juſtices in eyre, See JUSTICE. 

ITINERARY, the deſcription a traveller gives of the 

ey of his journey, and of the curioſities, &c. he obſerved 
therein, 
The Itinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman roads 
in the empire, and all the ſtations of the Roman army. lt 
was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoninus Pius; but 
is now very defective, having ſuffered much under the hands 
of the copiſts, and editors, 

ITINERARY Column. Coluux. 

ITERATION, c See the article REIiTERATION. 

JUBILEE *, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth year ; 
being that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years ; 
at which time all the ſlaves were made free, and all lands 
reverted to their ancient owners. Sce YEAR, and SAB- 
BATH. 

* The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the He- 
brew jobel, which ſignifies f/7y But this muſt be a mi- 
ſtake; for the Hebrew Ya jabel, does not fignily filty ; 
neither do its letters, taken as cyphers, or according to their 
numerical power, make that number, 10, 6. 2, and zo, 
that is, 48...Others ſay, that jobe/ ſignifies a ram, and that 
the jubilee was thus called becauſe proclaimed with a ram's- 
horn, in memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in the 
thicket - Maſius chuſes to derive the word from Fnba/, the 
firſt inventor of muſical inſtruments, which, for that reacn, 
were called by his name; whence the words jo/-/ and gn 
came to ſignify the year of deliverance and remiſſion, becauſe 
proclaimed with the ſound of one of thoſe inſtruments, which 
at firſt was no more than the horn of a ram. 

JuBILEE, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a church-ſ-lemnity, 
or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein the pope grants a 
plenary indulgence to all finners ; at leaſt to as many as vittt 
the churches of S. Peter, and S. Paul at Rome, See IxDur- 
GENCE, 


The jubilee was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface VIII. in 1300, in 


favour of thoſe who ſhould go ad limina apoſtolorum ; and 
was only to return every hundred years. But the firſt cele- 
bration brought in ſuch ſtore of wealth to Rome, that the 
Germans called this the golden year ; which occaſioned Cle- 
ment VI. to reduce the period of the julilee to fifty years, — 
Urban VI. appointed it to be held every thirty-five years, 
that being the age of our Saviour ; and Sixtus IV. brought it 
down to every twenty-fve, that every perſon might have the 
benefit of it once in his life. 

Boniface IX. granted the privileges of holding jabilees to ſe- 
veral princes, and monaſteries: for inſtance, to the monks of 
Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 
flocked from all parts to viſit the tomb of Thomas a Becket. 
Fubilees are now become more frequent, and the pope grants 
them as often as the church, or himſelf, have occaſion for 
them, — There is uſually one at the inauguration of a new 


pe. 
To be entitled to the privileges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins 
faſting, alms, and prayers. It gives the prieft a ſull power 
to abſolve, in all cafes, even thoſe otherwiſe reſerved to the 
pope ; to make commutations of vows, c. in which it dif- 
fers from a plenary indulgence. During the time of jubilee all 
other indulgences are ſuſpended. 5 
One of our kings, viz. Edward III. cauſed his birth-day to 
be obſerved in manner of a jubilee, when he became fifty 
ears of age, but not before or after. This he did, by re- 
* priſoners, pardoning all offences but treaſon, making 
good la ws, and granting many privileges to the people. 
There are particular jubilees in certain cities, when ſeveral 
of their feaſts fall on the ſame day: at Puy en Velay, for in- 
ſtance, when the feaſt of the Annunciation happens on Good- 
Friday; and at Lyons, when the feaſt of S. John-Baptiſt 
concurs with the feaſt of Corpus Chriſti. 
In 1640, the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn jubilee at Rome; 
that being the centenary, or hundredth year from their inſti- 
tution ; and the ſame ceremony was obſerved in all their hou- 
ſes throughout the world. | 
JUBILEUS, or JuniL vs, is uſed among the Romaniſts to 
ſignify a religious who has been fifty years in a monaſtery, or 
an eccleſiaſtic who has been in orders fifty years. i 
Such veteran religious are diſpenſed with in ſome places from at- 
tending mattins, orſa ſtrict obſervation of any other of their rules. 
Josi æus is alſo extended to any man a dad years old; 
and to a poſſeſſion, or preſcription for fifty years. Si ager non 
invenietur in ſcriptione, inguiratur de ſenioribus, quantum tem- 
pores fuit cum altero, & fi ſub certo jubilzo manſit, fine uitupe- 
ratione maneat in æternum. | GM 
JUDA Auricula. See the article AURICUr a. My | 
JUDAICUS Lapis, a grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form of an 
acorn, having lines drawn regularly on its ſurface, as if they 
were turned. | | 
It is of ſome uſe in.phyſic ; being ſuppoſed to be endued with 
a lithonthriptic power; and therefore applied to diſſove the 


kin from which they afterwards breed again, and renew the | 


diſtemper. 


. 


ſtone in the bladder. See LiTwoxTRRIPTIC, 
le ne 9 JUDAISM, 
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TUDAISM, the religions doctrines, and rites of the Jews. | 
Fudaiſm was warranted" by divine authority, being delivered 
to that people immediately from heaven; it was, however, 


but a temporary diſpenſation, and was to give in 4 at leaſt | 


the ceremonial: part of it, at the coming of the Meſſias.— 
For a compleat ſyſtem of Judaiſin, ſee the books of Moles. 
Fuaaiſm was antiently divided into ſeveral ſects; the princi- 


pal whereof were the Phariſees, Sadduces, and Efſenians. See 


PHARISEE, SADDUCEs, Ec. 

At preſent there are but two ſets among the Jews, viz. the 
Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion, but the law writ- 
ten by Moſes; and the Nabbiniſis, who add to the law, 


the traditions of the Talmud. See CARAITE, and Ras- 


BIN IST. | 

It has been obſerved, that r 97: of all other religions, is 
that which is the moſt rarely abjured. In the 18th of Ed- 
ward I, the parliament granted the king a fifteenth for the 
expulſion of Fudaiſm. | 
In England, former! | 
to the chief lord where they lived, and he had ſuch abſolute 
property in them, that he might ſell them ; for they had not 
liberty to remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Paris 
tells us, that Henry III. fold the Jews to earl Richard his 
brother for a term of years, that quos rex excortaverat, co- 
mes eviſceraret, | | 
They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living and 
dying, for they had preper judges and courts wherein their 
cauſes were tried, and they wore a badge on their breaſt over 
their clothes in ſhape of a table, and were fined if they ſtir- 
red abroad without ſuch badges. They were never buried 
in the country, but brought up to London, and interred with- 
out the walls, | 

JUDGE, an officer appointed by the ſovereign powers of any 
country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſubjects which they 
cannot adminiſter in perſon. See JUSTICE. 

Ihe character of judge is a part of the regal authority, where- 
of the king diveſts himſelf. See KING. | 

The chief function of judges is for the trial of cauſes both 
civil and criminal. See TRIAI. 

The Engliſh jzdges are choſen out of the ſergeants at law 
and are conſtituted by letters patent. Their commiſſions are 
bounded with this limitation, Facturi quod ad juſtitiam per- 
tinet ſecundum ligem & conſtetudinem Angliæ; and at their 
creation they take an oath, that they will indifferently mini- 
ſter juſtice to all them that ſhall have any ſuit, or plea before 
them; and this they will not forbear to do, though the king 
by his letters, or by expreſs word of mouth, ſhould com- 
mand the contrary, 

The judges have ſalaries from the king, beſides conſiderable 
perquiſites; and theſe ſalaries granted them, guamediu bene ſe 
geſſerint, to keep them free and independent of the court. 
See JUSTICES, | 

Itinerent JUDGE. See the article IT3NERANT. 

JupGE, in ſcripture, is applied to certain eminent perſons cho- 


ſen by God himfelf to govern the Jews, from the time of 


Joſhua, till the eſtabliſhment of the kings. 
The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judzes,. for the ſpace 
of 340 years, viz. from the time of Othniel their firſt, to 
that of Heli their laſt judge. 
The judges were not ordinary magiſtrates, but appointed by 
God on extraordinary occaſions, as, to head the armies, to 


deliver the people from their enemies, &c. — Salian has obſer- | 


ved, that they not only preſided in the courts of juſtice, but 
were allo at the head of the councils, the armies, and of every 
thing that concerned the government of the ſtate ; though 


they never aſſumed the title either of princes, governors, or | 


the like, 
In ſome reſpects they reſembled kings, viz. 19. In that their 


authority was given them for life, and not for a limited time. | 


2”. They ruled alone, and without any dependancy, which 
occaſioned Joſephus to call their ſtate monarchical, 


Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from kings. 


WO 1 were not hereditary. 2%. They had no abſolute 
power of life and death, but only according to the laws, and 
dependently of them. 35. They never undertook war at their 
own pleaſure, but only when they were commanded by God, 
or called to it by the people. 4*. They exacted no tribute. 
5?. They did not ſucceed each other immediately, but after 
the death of one there was frequently an interval of ſeveral 
years ere a ſucceſſor was appointed. 6?, They did not uſe 
the enſigns of ſovereignty the ſcepter or diadem. 7. They 
had no authority to make any laws, but were only to take 
care of the obſervation of the laws of Moſes. 
JupGes, or Book of JUDGEs, is a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the judges, whereof we 
have been ſpeaking. | | oo 


'T he author is not known: It is probable the work did not 


come from any ſingle hand, being rather a collection of ſeve- 
ral little hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, but were after - 
wards collected by Eſdras, or Samuel, into a ſingle volume; 
and, in all likelihood, were taken from the antient journals, 
annals, or memoirs, compoſed by the ſeveral iudges. 


y, the Jews and all their goods belonged 


| 
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JUDGMENT, a faculty of the ſoul, by which it perce: 
the relation between two, or more, . | der F perceives 


| 'FACULTy 
and SoUL. . 


Thus, when we judge that the ſun is greater than the moon 
the underſtanding firſt compares the two ideas of the fun and 
the moon, and finding the idea of the ſun greater than that 
of the moon, the will perfectly acquieſces in that perceptio 
nor puts the mind upon any farther enquiry. See AssRNT 4s 
It is not the underſtanding then that judges, as is ordinarily 
thought; judgments and reaſonings, on the part of the under. 
ſtanding, are but mere perceptions; it is the will alone that 
judges, by acquieſcing in what is repreſented to it by the un 
derſtanding. = WiLL, &c. | 
The only difference then between perception, ju | 
akin to far as the rn 
is this, that it perceives a thing ſimply, without any relation, 
to any other thing, in a ſimple perception; that it perceives 
the relations between two or more things, in judgments; and 
laſtly, that it perceives the relations that are between the re- 
lations of things, in reaſonings; ſo that all the operations of 
the underſtanding are in effect no more than pure perceptions. 
See PERCEPTION, and.REASONING. = 
Thus, when we perceive, for inſtance, twice 2, or 4, this is 
no more than a {imple perception; when we judge that twice 
2 are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the underſtanding does no 
more than barely perceive the relation of equality that is be- 
tween twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between twice 2 and 5, 
Further, reaſon conſiſts in perceiving the relation, not be- 
tween two or more things, for that would be a judgment, 
but of two or more relations of two or more things, Thus, 
when I conclude, that 4 being leſs than 6, twice 2 being 4, 
are by conſequence. leſs than 6; I perceive not only the rela- 
tion of inequality between 2 and 4, and 6, (for this were 
only a judgment) but alſo, the relation of inequality between 
the relation of twice 2 and 4, and the relation between 4 
and 6; which conſtitutes a reaſoning. The underſtagding 
therefore only perceives, and it is the will that judges, and 
reaſons, in aſſenting voluntarily to what the underſtanding re- 

reſents. ' See REASON, and UNDERSTANDING. 

Indeed, when the things which we conſider appear clear, 

and perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not voluntarily 

that the mind conſents to them; whence we are led to think, 
that it is not the will, but the underſtanding that judges of 
them. — But to clear this point, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the things which we conſider, never appear entirely evident 
till the underſtanding has examined them on all ſides, and has 
perceived all the relations neceſſary to judge of them; whence 
it happens, that the will not being able to will any thing 
without knowledge, cannot act on the underſtanding; that 
is, cannot defire it to repreſent any thing new in its object, 
as having already viewed it on all ſides that have any re- 
lation to the queſtion in hand, It is obliged then to reſt in 
what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to agitate and 
diſturb it any farther ; in which ceſſation it is, that judgment 
conſiſts. 
This reſt or judgment, then, not being free when things are 
in their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not 
the effe& of the will. $0 long as there is any thing obſcure 
in the ſubject that we conſider, or that we are not fully ſa- 
tisfied that we have difcovered every thing neceflary to re- 
ſolve the queſtion, as it happens in moſt of thoſe things that 
are difficult, and that contain various relations; we remain 
at liberty not to acquieſce; the will may command the un- 
derſtanding to purſue its enquiries further, and to make new 
| diſcoveries z whence it is, that we are more ready to allow 
the judgments formed on theſe ſubjects to be voluntary. 
Moſt philoſophers, howeyer, maintain, that even the judg- 
ments which we form on obſcure things are not voluntary ; 
and will have our conſenting to the truth to be an acti- 
on of the underſtanding, which they call aſſent, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from our conſenting to goodneſs, which they attr!- 
bute to the will, and call it conſent. See ASSENT, Ce. 
But their error is owing to this, that in our preſent ſtate, We 
frequently ſee things to be evidently true, without the leaſt 
| reaſon to doubt of them; in which caſe the will is got at 
liberty either to give or refuſe her aſſent: but it is not ſo in 
matters of goodneſs ; there being nothing, which we do not 
know ſome reaſon for forbearing to love. 80 that we here 
perceive a manifeſt indifference, and are fully convinced, — 
when we love any thing, even God, for inſtance, we * 
our liberty, and do it voluntarily. But the uſe we make be 
our liberty is not ſo apparent, when we copſent to the tru, 
eſpecially when it appears perfectly evident: And this leads us 
to think, that our N 11 truth, ny our Jaa de 
is not voluntary; as if an action, to be voluntary, 
indifferent; as 4 the bleſſed aboye did not love Gd volun- 
tarily, becauſe they cannot be diverted from it by a ha 

thing ; nor we conſent freely to this evident propolition, t A 
twice 2 are 4, becauſe we have no appearance. of realan 

diſſuade us from it. See LiBERTY, TRUTH, BxkzDOM, ehe. 

UDGMENT, in a legal ſenſe, a ſentence. or deciſion g oe 
a king, or other power, either N 


own mouth, or by that of their judges and officets, whom 
they appoint to adminiſter juſtice in their ſtead. See JUSTICE, 
and SENTENCE. A. | 

Of judgments, ſome are definitive, others only preparatory, 
proviſional or interlocutory. See DEFINITIVE), INTER- 
LOCUTORY, &c. | | 

The ancient words of judgment are very ſignificant, conſide- 
ratum eft, &c. becauſe judgment is ever given by the court 
upon conſideration had of the record and matter before them. 
In every judgment there ought to be three perſons, actor, 
rens, and juder; plaintiff, or proſecutor, defendant, and 
judge. See PLAINTIFF, Sc. | 
JUDGMENT of Gd. | | Jupicivm Dei. 

Alſiening falſe JuDGMENT. ? ASSIGNING. + 

Maſs of JODGMENT. pt.. N Mass. 


Arreſt of JUDGMENT. ARREST. | 
Villainous JUDGMENT» | VILLAINOUS. . 
JUDICATURE, the quality, or profeſſion of thoſe who ad- 


miniſter juſtice. See JUSTICE. | 


In which ſenſe. judicature is 2 kind of prieſthood. —-In France 


offices of judicature are venal. See OFFICE. 2. 
JuDICATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the extent of the juriſdi- 

Aion of a judge, and the court wherein he ſits to render juſtice. 
JUDICE.—Coram non JUDICE. See CORAM. 


JUDICIAL. ExXTRAJUDICIAL, 
JupiclAL tray © See the article 2 ASTROLOGY. 
TupicIaL Hits, WII. 


JODICIALIS we ; See the article Lex, 1 
UDICIARY A/tro STROLOGY, 
Job iiab Dale f See We AO DePosiT., 4 
TUDICIO Falſe. See the article Faso. 
JUDICIUM Dei *, JUDGMENT of God, was a term ancient- 
ly applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes ; as thoſe 
by arms, and ſingle combat, thoſe by fire or red-hot plow- 
ſhares, by plunging the arm in boiling water, or the whole 
body in cold water, in hopes God would work a miracle, ra- 
ther than ſuffer truth and innocence to periſh, See 'TRIAL, 
PUR GAT ION, Cc. 


* $i ſuper d:fendere non poſſit, judicio Dei ſcil. agua vel ferro 
feeret de to juſtitia. 


Theſe cuſtoms were a long time kept up, even among Chri- 


ſtians, and are ſtill in uſe in ſome nations. See ORDEAL, 
War ER, ComBarT, Dutr, CHamPlion, e. 


Trials of this fort were uſually held in churches, in preſence | 


of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges, after three days 
faſting, confeſſion, communion, and a world of adjurations 
and ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du Cangs. F 
Junpicium Ac. See the article Ass1sA. 
JUGULAR, among anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins of 
the neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See VEIN. 


The jugular veins are two on each ſide; the one external, | 


receiving the blood from the face, and the external parts of the 
| head; the other internal, which receives the blood from the 
brain.—See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6. litt. ii. Il, | 
JuUGULAR is allo applied to certain glands of the neck, in the 
ſpaces between the muſcles. | 
The jugular glands are in number fourteen, and are of dif- 


ferent figures, ſome larger, others leſs ; they are faſtened to 


each other by certain membranes: and veſſels; and their ſub- | 


ſtance is like that of the maxillaries. | 


They ſeparate a lympha, which is conveyed by thoſe veſſels 
to the adjacent muſcles. —lt is an obſtruction in thoſe glands 
which occaſions the kings- evil. Dianis. See EviL. 


JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the compoſi-| 


tion of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid parts, and 
ſerving for their nutriment and growth. See PLAanT. 
"The juice, or ſap, is that to plants, which blood is to animals. 
See SAP, and BLooD. Is ; 
There are juices of divers kinds, aqueous, wvinous, oleaginous, 
gummous, reſinous, and bituminous ; and of all taſtes, and co- 
lours. See Gum, Resin, Oir, c. \ 5 
Dr. Lifter obſerves that moſt juices of plants coagulate ; 
whether they be ſuch as are drawn. from the wounds of a 
plant, or ſuch as ſpontaneouſly exſude; and that he has made 
curds, and cakes of the juices of a great number of plants; 
he adds, that as the juices of plants ſeem to be compounded 
and mixed of liquors of different kinds; it is probable, if the 
caſeous part be narcotic, for inſtance, the whey may not be 
ſo ; or the one may be hurtful, and the other a good and uſe- 
ful medicament,” _ e 511 xn 
Tuice is alſo applied to ſeveral, and even to all, the fluids or hu- 
,mours in an animal body. See FLuid, HumMouR, and Bop v. 
Nervous Juice, is a liquor, which, according to ſome phyſi- 
clans, is found in the canals of the nerves, whence it takes its 
name. Gliffon, Wharton, and Willis, were the firſt who 
made mention of the nervous juice; they take it to be a kind 
of vehicle for the animal ſpirits, ſerving to prevent their diſſi- 
pating too haſtily ; and think it alſo ſerves to nouriſh the parts 
of the body: but a great part of our modern phyſicians deny 
the exiſtence of this juice. See NERVE, SPIRIT, G. 
Pancreatie Juick, is a liquor ſeparated in the glands of the 
pancreas; See PANCREAS, and PANCREATIC, -....-. + 


V. om | 


Ju1ce is alſo applied to the vapours, and humidities incloſed in 
the earth, 
Thus cryſtal is faid to be formed of a lapidific juice; metals 
are generated of vapours and juices, condenſed in the earth. 
See CRYSTAL, STONE,” METAL, Cc. 
JUJUBS, JujuBz, Zizyphe, the fruit of a tree of the ſame 
name, growing very common in Italy and Provence, 
The jiubs are about the ſize of a plumb, oval, red without, 
yellow within, of a ſweet, very commonly vinous taſte : 
they are pectoral and aperitive, ſoften the acrimony of the 
humours, and promote a diſcharge by ſputation, | 
In the general, they have much the ſame virtues with figs, 
and are uſed in much the ſame intentions. See FIG. 
Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinius brought the firſt j1jubs 
from Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end of Au- 
guſtus's reign. FE 
JULEP “, or Jur Ar, Jor Aru, in pharmacy, an eaſy, a- 
greeable, extemporaneous potion, preſcribed to ſick perſons; 
_ uſually compoſed of diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, fre- 
quently ſweetned with ſugar, or proper ſyrups. | 
The word, according to Menage, is derived from the Arabic, 


giulep, or rather from the Greek, Cza27oy. Olearius derives 


it from gu/ap, a Perſian word, ſignifying ro/e water. 
It is ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain diſeaſes, 
but more uſually as a vehicle for other forms of medicines ; 
ſerving chiefly to dilute, to correct the peccant humours, re- 
ſtore the declining force of the heart, and promote ſleep. 
JULIAN Year *. See the article Julian YEAR. 
The Julian is the old account of the year, ſtill in uſe among 
us in England. It is ſo called from its founder Julius Cæſar, 
and by that name is diſtinguiſhed from the new, or Gregorian 
account, uſed in moſt parts of Europe. | 
JuL1an Periad. See the article Julian PERI op. TE 
The Julian period is ſo called, as being adapted to the Julian 
ear. See YEAR, _ | | 
t is made to commence before the creation of the world, 
and that more or leſs, according to the hypotheſis that is fol- 
lowed. Its principal advantage conſiſts in this, that the ſame 
years of the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiction, belong- 
ing to any year of this period, will never fall together again 
till after the expiration of 7980 years; which, according to 
the received opinions, will ſcarce happen before the conſum- 
mation of all things. The firſt year of the Chriſtian æra, 
in all our ſyſtems of chronology, is always the 47 14th of the 
ulan period. | | 
o find what year of the Julian period any given yeat of 
Chriſt anſ ere . T'o che given year of Chriſt add 4713, 
(becauſe ſo many years of the Julian periad were expired be- 
fore A. D. 1.) and the ſum gives the year of the Julian period 
ſought. 
| > tg I would know what year of the Julian period 
A. D. 1720 anſwers to. Now '17204-47 13=64.33, the 
year ſought of the Julian period. 


—— — 


On the contrary, having the year of the Julian period given, 


to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto: From the year 
of the Julian period given, ſubtract 4713, and the reſidue 
will be the year ſought. 0 | 
For inſtance, I would know what year of Chriſt, anſwers to 
the Julian period 6433; wherefore 6433—4713=1720, 
the year ſought. | =; 
If the year of the Julian period given be leſs than 4713, then 


ſubtract the ſame from 4714 (which is the year of the Julian 


period that anſwers to the year of Chriſt 1.) and the reſidue 
will ſnew how long before (the beginning of the common 


computation from the nativity of) Chriſt, the given year of 


the Julian period was. 
For inſtance, the city of Rome is ſaid to have been built 75 
P. 3960, I would know how long it was built before Chriſt? 
Now 4714—3960==7 54, wherefore Rome was built 754 
years ons CIO. | TR % 
ULIAN Calendar. XJ G 1 : "CALENDAR. 
3 Epoc ha. 5 See the article Erochga. 
IULUS *, Idas, an ancient hymn ſung by the Greeks, and 
after them by the Romans, during the time of their harveſt, 
in honour of Ceres and Bacchus; to render thoſe deities pro- 
itious. | OT” WOE 
f * The word is derived from the Greek , whence 1za@-, 
a ſheaf. 3 X 
This hymn was ſometimes alſo called demetrulus or demetriulus, 
that is, Iulus of Ceres, 15 5 
Ju rus is alſo a name which botaniſts give to thoſe worm- like 
tufts, or palms (as they are called in willows) which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, and hang pendulous 


- 


down from hazels, walnut- trees, oaks,” cheſnut- trees, mul- 


berry· trees, aſhes, c. popularly called catkins. See CAr- 

KIN. MELT 7 S e e ee 

Mr. Ray takes them for collections of the ſtamina of the 
flowers of the tree, becauſe in fertile trees and plants the 
have abundance of ſeminal veſſels, and ſeed- pods; which opi- 

nion is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 


— 


bloſſoms, and to ſerve to impregnate the tudiments of the 
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fruit, or female bloſſoms, 1 appear on the ſame trees, 
8 | 5 LI | or 


ot others of the fame ſort. See PLanT, and GENERA- 
TION. 1 ; 

JULY *, the ſeventh month of the year; during which the ſun 
enters the ſign Leo. See MonTH, YEAR, Sc. 

* The word is derived from the Latin Julius, the firname of 
C. Czfar the dictator, who was born in it —Mark Antony 
firſt gave this month the name July, which before was called 
Quintilis, as being the fifth month of the year, in the old Ro- 
man calendar eſtabliſhed by Romulus, which begun in the 
month of March.—For the ſame reaſon, Auguſt was called 
Sextilis ; and September, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, ſtill retain the name of their firſt rank. 

Bux ſequitur, numero turba notata ſuo. Ovid. Faſt. 
On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are commonly 


ſuppoſed to begin; when, according to Hippocrates and Pliny, | 


the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs go mad, the bile is in- 
creaſed and irritated, and all animals decline and languiſh, 
Sc. See CANICULAR. N 
JUNCTURE, any joint, or cloſing of two bodies, See 
Joint, ARTICULATION, and DiAR T HROS1Is. l 
JUNE *, the ſixth month of the year; during which the ſun 
enters the ſign of Cancer, See MonTH, and YEAR, 


* The word comes from the Latin Junius, which ſome derive 


& Funone. Ovid, in the 6th of his Fa/ti, makes the goddeſs | 


Junius a noſtro nomine nomen habet. 
Others rather derive it 2 junioribus, this being for young peo- 
ple, as the month of May was for old ones. 


Junius eft juvenum, gui fuit ante ſenum. 


In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. See SoLsTICE. 
JUNIPER Berries, the fruit of the ſhrub juniperus ; much 

uſed in medicine. 

Etmuller had a vaſt opinion of juniper berries: The rob made 

of the expreſſed juice of the green berries, has been called the 

theriaca Germanorum ; ſo much are they eſteemed by that na- 

tion for their alexipharmic qualities. 

They are certainly carminative ; but their moſt remarkable 

properties are in ſcouring the viſcera, and particularly the reins 

and urinary paſſages, as all of the turpentine kind do. | 


The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phyſic: 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the lungs, | | 


rovokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of the viſcera: 
t is further ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and hyſteric.— 


From it they draw a ſpirit, a tincture, an elixir, extract, and | 


a rataha. ; | 

It is ſaid it will laſt an hundred years without corrupting ; the 

chymiſts add, that a coal of une, covered with afhcs of 

the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire year. 
JUNTA, called alſo JunTo, and JuncTo, a council or 


company of ſeveral perſons meeting for the diſpatch of any 


buſineſs. 
The term is particularly uſed in the Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
affairs. —On the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the 
kingdom was governed, during the abſence of Philip V. by a 
unta, | | 

In Portugal they have three conſiderable junta s; the junta 
of commerce, that of the three e/tates, and that of tobacco. 
The firſt was eſtabliſhed by king John IV. this is a council 
of marine. The fame king afſembled the ſtates of his king- 
dom to create the tribunal of the junta of the three eſtates. 
King Peter II. created the junta of tobacco in 1675, it con- 
ſiſts of a preſident and fix counſellors, A 

IVORY, the tooth, or tusk of an elephant, growing on 
each ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of an horn. See 
TooTH. 
Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the fine- 
neſs of its grain when wrought. —Dioſcorides ſays, that by 
boiling it the ſpace of ſix hours with the root of mandragoras, 
it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that one may manage it as he 
pleaſes. See DyiNnG. | 
The ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of A- 
chem, have this peculiarity, that they never become yellow, 
as thoſe of the Terra firma and Eaſt-Indies do; on which ac- 
count the former are much dearer. 


0 


Black IvoRy, is the native ivory burnt, and taken out in leaves 
or ſhivers when become black. It is ground with water, 


and made up into little cakes or troches, uſed by the painters. | 
See BLACK. 


JUPITER, in mythology, &c. See the article Gov. / 
Flamen of Jue1TER. See the article FLAMEN, and DIiALis. 
JueITER, X, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets, re- 


markable for ĩts brightneſs; which, by its proper motion, ſeems 


to revolve round the earth in about twelve years. See PLANET. 
FTupiter is ſituate between Saturn and Mars: It has a rotation 
round its own. axis in 9 hours, 56 minutes; and a periodical 

revolution round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20' 9", 
Fußiter is the biggeſt of all the planets; its diameter to that 


of the ſun appears, by aſtronomical obſervations, to be as | 


1077 is to 10000 ; to that of Saturn as, 107% to 889, to 
that of the earth as 1077 to 104. The force of gravity on 
its ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the ſun, as 797,16 is to 

10000; to that of Saturn, as 797, 15 to 53,337; to that of 


. 


the earth, as 797,15 to 40%, 832. The denſity of its mat. 
ter is to that of the ſun as 7404 to'10000, to that of Satur 
as 7404 to 6011, to that of the earth as 7404 to 3921. The 
quantity of matter contained in its body, u to that of the fi- 
as 9,248, to 10000, to that of Saturn as 9,248 to 4,22 8 
that of the earth as 9,248 to o, oo44. See ufer 
1 77 ; 
The mean diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 8 20 
parts, whereof the mean diſtance of the cl 28 
ſun is 1000, though Kepler only makes it 5196 of thoſe — 
— M. Cafini calculates” Jupiters mean diſtance from 1, 
earth to be 115,000 ſemi · diameters of the earth—Gre. 
gory computes the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun to be 
above five times as great as that ot” the earth from the fun. 
whence he gathers,” that the diameter of the ſun, to an e - 
placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part of what it 2. 
pears to us ; and therefore his disk would be twenty-five * 
1 his light and heat in the ſame proportion. See Dis- 
The inclination of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle 
by the plane of its Aro with the plane of the 8 
1 deg. 20 min. His excentricity is 250; and Huygens . 
putes his furface to be four hundred times as large as that of 
our earth. See INCLINATION, EXCENTRICITY, . 
Fupiter is one of the ſuperior planets, that is, of the three 
which are above the ſun. Hence it has no'parallax, its diſtance 
from the earth being too great to have any ſenſible propor- 
tion to the diameter of the earth. See PAR ALLAx. 
Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revolution 
about its axis is the ſwifteſt. Its polar axis is obſerved to be 
ſhorter than its equatorial diameter; and Sir Iſaac Newton 
determines the difference to be as 8 to 9. $0 that its figure 
is a ſpheroid, and the ſwiftneſs of its rotation occaſions this 
ſpheroidiſm to be more ſenſible than that of any other of the 
planets. 
Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Venus, but is not altogether 
fo bright: He is eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and 
even by Mars.—Hevelius is faid to have once obſerved Ju- 
piters diameter ſeven inches, having inequalities like the 
moon. See PHaAsEs, | | 
upiter has three appendages, called zones, or belts, which 
r Iſaac Newton thinks are formed in his atmoſphere.—[n 
theſe are ſeveral maculz, or ' ſpots; from whoſe motion, the 
motion of Jupiter round its axis is ſaid to have been firſt 
determined. The diſcovery of which is controverted between 
Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, i, and Campani. Se BEL Is, 
MAcuræ, &c. 
The four little ſtars, or moons, which move round Jupiter, 
were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them the %a 
Medicea; but we the ſatellites of Jupiter. See SATELLITES. 
Caffini obſerved, that the firſt or innermoſt of theſe ſatellites was 
five ſemi-diameters of Jupiter diſtant from Fupiter itſelf, and 
made its revolution in one day, 18 hours, and 32 minutes. The 
ſecond, which is ſomewhatgreater, he found eight diameters di- 
ſtant from Fupiter, and its revolution 3 days, 13 hours, and 12 
minutes. The third, which is the greateſt of all, is diſtant 
from Jupiter 13 ſemi-diameters, and finiſhes its courſe in 7 
days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes. The laſt, which is the leaſt 
of all, is diſtant from Fupiter 23 ſemi-diameters ; its period 
is 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 minutes, 
Theſe four moons muſt make a pleafing ſpectacle to the inha- 
bitants of Jupiter, if it be true there are any; for ſometimes 
they riſe all together; ſometimes they are altogether in tbe 
meridian, ranged one under another ; and ſometimes all ap- 
pear in the horizon. Add, that they frequently undergo eclip- 
ſes, the obſervations whereof are found of eſpecial uſe in de- 
termining the longitude; Caffini has made tables for calcula- 
ting the immerſions and emerſions of Jupiters firſt ſatellite. 
See ECL1PsE, LONGITUDE, Oc. WR 
Comparative Aſtronomy of JUP ITER.— The day and night are 
of the ſame length in Fupiter all over his ſurface, vz. five 
hours each ; the axis of his diurnal rotation bein nearly at 
right angles to the plane of his annual orbit. See DAY- 
Though there be four primary planets below Jupiter, Jet 
an eye placed on his ſurface would never perceive an 
of them; unleſs, perhaps, as ſpots paſſing over the ſun's 
disk, when they happen to come between the eye and if 
ſun.— The parallax of the ſun, viewed from Jupiter, u. 
| ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than that of Saturn, neither be- 
ing much above 20 ſeconds ; fo that the ſun's apparent dia- 
meter in Jupiter will not be above ſix minutes. The - 
moſt of Fupiter's ſatellites will appear almoſt as big 25 e 
moon does to us, viz. five times the diameter, and 25 times 
the disk of the ſun.— Dr. Gregory adds, that an aſtrono- 


mer in Jupiter would eaſily diſtinguiſh two kinds of * | 
four nearer him, viz. the ſatellites, and two, viz 11 fall $ 
and Saturn, more remote. The former, however, Wi * 
vaſtly ſhort of the ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding wh 
great diſproportion in the diſtances and apparent magnitu Wo 
| on theſe four different moons, the inhabitants of Fupit® 


will have four different kinds of months, and the _— 
of moons in their year will not be lefs than 4590. hes 


JUR 


moons are eclipſed-as often, being in oppoſition to the ſun, 
they fall within the ſhadow bf ter ; and again, AS oft As 
being in conjunction with the un, they project their ſhadows 
to Jupitrr, they make an eclipſe of the fun to an eye placed 
in that part of Fupiter where the ſhadow falls. But in re- 
gard the orbits of theſe ſatellites are in a plane which is in- 
clined to, or makes an angle with the plane of Inpiter's or- 
bit, their eclipſes become central, When the ſun is in one o 
the nodes of theſe ſatellites; and when out of this poſition, 
the oclipſes may be total, though not central, becauſe the 
h of 
— of 2 the ſatellites; and the apparent diameter of 
any of theſe moons is nearly quintuple the apparent diameter 
of the ſun. It is owing to this remarkable inequality of dia- 
meters, and the ſmall inclination the plane of the orbits of 
the ſatellites has to the plane of Jupiters orbit, that in each 
revolution their happen eclipſes both of the ſatellites and of 
the ſun; though the ſun be at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
nodes. Further, the inferior among theſe ſatellites, even 
when the ſun is at its greateſt diſtance from the nodes, will 
occaſionally eclipſe and be eclipſed by the ſun to an inhabitant 
of Jupiter; though the remoteſt of them, in this caſe, eſcapes 
falling into Jupiter's ſhadow, and Jupiter into his, for two 
years together. To this it may be added, that one of theſe 
fatellites ſometimes eclipſes another; where the phaſis muſt be 
different, nay frequently oppoſite to that of the fatellite falling 
into the ſhadow of Jupiter juſt mentioned; for in this the 
eaſtern limb immerges firſt, and the weſtern immerges laſt ; 
but in the others it is juſt the reverſe. | | 
The ſhadow of Jupiter, though it reaches far beyond its ſa- 
tellites, yet falls ſhort of any other planet; nor could any o- 
ther planet, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged in it, even 
though it were infinite. Indeed, Tuprter”'s ſhadow could not 
reach Saturn, unleſs Jupiters diameter were half that of the 
ſun ; whereas, in it is not one ninth of it. 
The courſes of Fupiter's ſatellites, and their various eclipſes, 
would render navigation very ſure and eaſy on the globe of 
Jupiter. Even we, at this diſtance, can make very good uſe 
of them; thoſe eclipſes being found one of our beſt means for 
determining the longitude at ſea. See LonG1TuDE. 


Jorirzx, among alchymiſts, ſignifies the philoſophers gold. | 


See GoLD. 

The gentlemen of this profeſſion apply every thing to their 
art which the mythologiſts mention of the god Jupiter, pre- 
tending, that the antient fables are to be underſtood in a figu- 

rative ſenſe: for inſtance, Fupiter is the maſter of the gods; 
and gold, ſay they, is the moſt precious of metals. _— 
is the ambaſſador of Jupiter; and this ſhows with how mic 
eaſe Mercury inſinuates into every thing. Jupiter holds the 
thunderbolt as his ſcepter; which evidently points out the 
external ſulphur uſed in projection. Jupiter has the heavens 
for his ordinary habitation; this ſhews him volatile, dry, and 
hot. The debauches of Jupiter, who ſought for pleaſure in 
the low, but prolific and fruitful earth, diſcover, fay they, 
its fecundity; and that gold might be made, were the way 

of preparing it diſcovered. In a word, Jupiter is the fon of 
Saturn, which ſhews ſome reſemblance between the qualities 
of gold and lead. See Gol p, SaTURN, Leap, &c. 

RATAM.— Aſſiſa cadit in jurutum. See Assis A. 

RAT I. See the article JuR Ars. * 
Non ponendo in JURATIS. See the article Now ponends. 
JURATS, JuRAT1, magiſtrates in the nature of aldermen, 

for the government of ſeveral corporations. See ALDERMAN, 

Thus we meet with the mayor and'jzrats of Maidſtone, Rye, 
Winchelſea, &c.—So Jerſey has a bailiff and twelve jurats, or 
ſworn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland. 

JURE.—De Jorxt. See DE Facro, and PossEssrox. 

Quo Jux. See the article QUo Jure. | 

JURIDICI Dies. See the article Dr xs. | 

JURISCONSULTUS, or Jux cob Tos, TCTvus, among 
the Romans, was a perſon learned in the law; a maſter of 
the Roman juriſprudence ; who was confulted on the inter- 
pretation of the laws, and cuſtoms, and the difficult points in 
law-ſuits, See CIvII-Lato. 

T he fifteen books of the Digeffs were compiled wholly from 

the anſwers, or reports of the antient juriſcunſulti. Tribo- 

nianus, in deſtroying the two thouſand volumes from whence 

the Code and Dige/t were taken, has deprived the public of a 


world of things, which would have given them light into 
the office of the antient jrriſconſulti. See Copk, and Di- 
GEST, | 285 | 


We ſhould ſcarce have known wy thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſecond century, 
taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances of their office. 
The Roman juriſconſulti ſeem to have been the fame with 
our chamber-counſellots, who arrived at the honour of heing 
conſulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded at 
the bar. Their pleading advocates, or 
Juriſconſulti. See ADVOCATE. 


ters ſhadow is nearly decuple to that of the 


1 UR 


juriſconſalki, calling them in deriſion rmmularii and ligiulet, 
as having invented certain forms, and monoſyllables, in order 
to give their anſwers the greater appearance of gravity and 
myſtery. But in proceſs of time they became ſo much e- 


2 


lawyers, never became 


In the times of the commonwealth, the advocati had by much | 
the more honourable employment, as being in the ready way 


ſteemed, that they were called prudentes and ſapientes, and the 
Emperors appointed the judges to follow their advice. Au- 
guſt advanced them to be public officers of the empire; ſo 
that they were no longer confined to the petty counſels of 
rivate perſons. | 
rn. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous Jus. 
ble who have lived within theſe 2000 years. 

JURIS ICTION, a power, or authority which a man has to 
do juſtice in cafes of complaint made before him. 

There are two kinds of juriſdiction, the one cccleſiaſtical, the 
other /ecular. _ 

Secular JURISDICTION, belongs to the king and his juſtices, or 
delegates. See JusTICt, Cover, Oc. 

Ecclefraftical Jux src rio, belongs to biſhops, and their de- 

puties. See BisKorP, OFFICIAL, Sc. 
Biſhops, E&«. have two kinds of juriſdliction, the one inter- 
nal, which is exercifed over the conſcience in things purely 
ſpiritual; and this they are ſuppoſed to hold immediately of 
God: The other contentious, which is a privilege ſome princes 
have given them of terminating diſputes between eccleſiaſtics, 
and laymen. See CONTENTIOUS. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the fcience of what is juſt and unjuſt, or 
of the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, c. neceſſary for the 
doing of juſtice. See Law. | 

Civil jurf@rudence, is that of the Roman law; canonical, that 
of the canon law; /eudal, that of fees. See CI VII, Canon, 
"EUDAL, c. ; 

JUROR, Jona ron, in a legal ſenſe, are one of thoſe twenty- 
four, or twelve men, who are ſworn 'to deliver truth upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be given them touching any matter in 
queſtion, See JURY, and VERDICT. 

The puniſhment of petty jurors attainted of giving a verdi& 
cofitrary to evidence, willingly, is very ſevere. See Ar- 
TAINT, 

Challenge to the JuRoRs, See the article CHALLENGE, 

JURY, in common law, fignifies twenty-four, or twelve 
men, ſworn to enquire of a matter of fact, and declare the 
truth, upon fuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching 
the matter in queſtion. See JURoR, and EnqQuesT. 

The jury is to be choſen out of the ſame claſs or rank with 
the accuſed ; and if he be a foreigner, he may demand a jury 
half ſoreignerz and half Engliſhmen. | 
There are ordinarily thirty-fix' impannelled, whereof, in cri- 
minal cafes, the perſon accuſed has the liberty to challenge or 
ſet aſide twenty-four, and to pick out twelve at his pleaſure, 
—Thefe twelve are prefent at the trial, after which they 
withdraw into a chamber by themſelves, where they are to 
be ſhut up without fire or candle, victuals or drink, till ſuch 
time as they agree in their verdict, and declare unanimouſly 
that the defendant is either guilty of the charge laid againſt 
him, or not guilty. Upon which, the judge paſſes the ſen- 
tence preſcribed by the law. | 
In England there are three ſorts of trials, viz. one by parlia- 
ment, another by battle, and a third by affize, or jury. See 
Tall, ComBar, Sc. | 
The trial by aſſize (be the action civil or criminal, public or 
private, perſonal or real) is referred for the fact to a jury, and 
as they find it, ſo paſſes the judgment. See As31ze. | 
This jury is not only uſed in circuits of juſtices errant, but 
alſo in other courts and matters of office : But though it ap- 
pertains to moſt courts of the common law, yet it is moſt 
remarkable in the half year courts of the juſtices errant, com- 
monly called the great Ae, and in the quarter- ſeſſions: 
and in them it is moſt ordinarily called a jury: In other 
courts it is uſually called an #nyze/t, and in the court-baron, a 
15 of the homage. See ENQUEST. 3 
$i general affize there are uſually many juries, becauſe 
there are a great many cauſes, both civil and criminal, com- 
monly to be tried; whereof one is called the grand jury, 
and the reſt the petit juries; of which, it ſeems, there ſhould 
be one ine undred. | | 

Grand Joy, conlifts of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gen- 

tlemen, or ſome of the better fort of yeomen, choſen indif- 

ferently by the ſheriff out of the whole ſhire, to conſider of 
all bills of indictment preferred to the court; which they do 
either approve, by wang upon them billa vera; or diſallow, 

by indorſing rm. See Br.. L, T6nokamus, &c. 
Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, are far- 

ther referred to another jury, to be conſidered of, becauſe 
the caſe is of much importance; but others of lighter mo- 

ment are, upon their allowance, without more ado, fined by 
the bench; except the party traverſe the indictment, or chal- 
lenge it for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe'to a higher 
court by certiorari; in which two former caſes it is referred 
to another jury, and in the latter, tranſmitted to a higher 
bar. And preſently upon the allowance of this bill, by the 


do attain to the higheſt s. They then deſpiſed the 


grand inqueſt, - a man is faid to be indiched. See IN picr- 
MENT. : TE 
| Such 


Such as they diſallow, are delivered to the bench, by whom 
they are forthwith cancelled, or torn. 

Peiit Jury, conſiſts of twelve men at the leaſt, and are impan- 
nelled as well upon criminal as upon civil cauſes: thoſe that 

paſs upon offences of life and death, bring in their verdict ei- 
ther guilty, or not guilty, whereupon the priſoner, if he be 
found guilty, is ſaid to be convicted, and receives judgment 
and condemnatjon, or otherwiſe is acquitted, and ſet free. 
See TWELVE Men. | 


Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real, are all, or ſo many as 


can conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred, where the 
land or tenement in queſtion doth lie, being four at leaſt; 


and they upon due examination, bring in their verdict either 


for the demandant, or tenant, | GRP | 

Clerk of the Jux Ii Es. See the article CLERK, _ 

JURY-MAST, an appellation given by the ſeamen to an ex- 
temporaneous ſort of maſt, patched up of yards, or other 
pieces of timber, and ſet up in the room of a true maſt, loſt 
in a fight, or by a ſtorm. 

TUS, and JuRA. See the article Law, R1iGarT, &c. 

Jus Corona, Rights of the Crown, is part of the Law of Eng- 
land, which differs in many things from the general law 
concerning the ſubject. Coke on Litt. See KING, PR ERo- 
GATIVE, &c. | | 

53 79 3 8 See the article. F . 

JUST“, a ſportive kind of combat on horſeback, man a- 
gainſt man, armed with lances. TURNAMENT. 

* The word is by ſome derived from the French joufe, of the 
Latin juxta, becauſe the combatants fought near one another. 
Salmaſius derives it from the modern Greek zoz/fra, or ra- 
ther d, which is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicephorus Gre- 
goras. Others derive it from fata, which in the corrupt 
age of the Latin tongue was uſed for this exerciſe, by rea- 
ſon it was ſuppoſed a more ju/# and equal combat than the 
turnament. 


Antiently, s and turnaments made 
tainment at all ſolemn feaſts, and rejoicings.— The Spaniards 
borrowed theſe exerciſes from the Moors, and call them juego 
de cannas, reed, or cane-play.-Some take them to be the 
ſame with the ludus Troganus, antiently practiſed by the youth 
of Rome. See TROIA. | | 

The Turks uſe them till, and call them Jancing the gerid. 
The difference between is and turnaments conſiſts in this, 
that the latter is the genus, of which the former is only a 
ſpecies. Turnaments, included all kinds of military ſports, 


and engagements, made out of gallantry and diverſion.— 
Zufts were thoſe particular combats WNEI die parties were 


near each other, and engaged with lance and ſword : add, 
that the turnament was frequently performed by a number 
of cavaliers, who fought in a body. The jut was a ſingle 
combat of one man againſt another. — Though the Is 
were uſually made in turnaments, after a general rencounter 


of all the cavaliers, yet they were ſometimes ſingly, and in- 


dependent of any turnament. See TURNAMENT. .. 

He who appeared for the firſt time at a ju, forfeited: his 

helm or caſque, unleſs he had forfeited before at a turna- 

ment. , * fon. gn. 

usr Appui. See the article Appui. eee 
USTICE, JusririA, a conſtant deſire or inclination to give 
every one his due; or a habit by which the mind is diſpoſed, 
and determined to give every man his own. 
} office may be divided into diſtributive, 
al. | 

Diftributive JusTICE, is concerned in matters of government, 
and of beneficence, and is either remuneratory, or punitive: 
it obſerves an equality in dealing rewards and puniſhments, 
according to each man's condition and merit; for as actions 
are either good or evil, for the good, rewards muſt be aſ- 
ſigned ; and for the evil, puniſhments: and herein a geome- 
trical proportion is obſerved, See DISTRIBUTIVE. 

Commutative JUSTICE, is converſant in matters of commerce, 
and in the equal commutation or changing of things, and pro- 
ceeds according to an arithmetical equality, without any re- 
gard to perſons and circumſtances, 9 | 

Legal JUSTICE, is that which reſides in the ſtate, or monarch, 
by whoſe power and authority the effects of commutative and 


commutative, and 


diftributive juſtice are frequently ſuperſeded, or fuſpended ; | 


as in a dearth of corn, if a perſon that has a ſtock by him 
will not ſell it, it ſhall be taken from him; and the like. 
Hand of JUSTICE.  CHanp, | 
Officers of JUSTICE. & See the ate He k. 
Poetical JUSTICE. | PoETICAL, 
Temperament ad JUSTITIAM. See the article 'TEMPERA- 
MENT, 


Jusricx, JUSTITIARIUS, is likewiſe an officer appointed | 


by the king, or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 
ment. See JUDGE, and JUDGMENT. 


He is called j/tice, not judge; antiently juſticia, not juſti- | 


ciarius, becauſe he has his authority by deputation, as dele- 


gate to the king, and not jure magiſtratus ; ſo that he can- |. 


not depute any other in his ſtead, the juſtice of the foreſt 
only excepted, : | | 


a part of the enter- | 


Of the juſtices, we have various kinds in England: 57 

. JusTICE of the King's-bench, is the — office of 
Great Britain, and a lord by his office. His buſineſs 

chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown; that 

ſuch as concern offences againſt the crown, dignit 1 * 
8 0 the king, as treaſons, { Slonicy, * Sce 3 
This officer was formerly not only chief ju/tice 

chief baron of the — —— 1 the _ 

wards. He uſually fat in the king's palace, and there ih 

cuted that office, formerly performed per comitem palatii E 

determined, in that place, all the differences happenin 4 

Tyr barons and other great men. 8 
e the prerogative of being vicegerent of the kino4- 
whenever the king went beyond —— was aſa S 
to that office out of the prime nobility; but his power was 
reduced by king Richard I. and king Henery I.— His office 

is now divided, and his title changed from capitalis 4}; , 
juſticiarius, to capitals juſticiarius ad placita, coram — ts 
nenda, or capitalis juſticiarius banci regii. | 

Chief JusTICE of the Common-pleas, he who, with his af. 
ſiſtants, hears and determines all cauſes at the common law: 

| that is to fay, all civil cauſes between common perſons, Pi 

well perſonal as real: and he alſo is a lord by his office, See 

; . | ths 
USTICE of the Foreſt, is a lord by his office, ' who has 
and — * to — . — committed in the 3 
foreſts, Sc. which are not to be determined by any other 
court, or juſtice. See FOREST, 

Of theſe there are two; whereof one has juriſdiction over all 
the foreſts on this ſide Trent; and the other beyond it. 

By many antient records, it appears to be a place of great ho- 
nour and authority, and is never beſtowed but on ſome per- 
ſon of great diſtinction.— The court where this ju/tice ſits, is 
called the ju/tice-ſeat of the foreſt. Wo ot... 

This is the only juſtice who may appoint a deputy ; he is alſo 
called ju/tice in eyre of the foreſt. 

JusTICEs in Eyre, Fel Itinerantes, or Errantes, were 
thoſe antiently ſent with commiſſion into divers counties to 
hear ſuch cauſes, eſpecially, as were termed pleas of the 
crawn ; and that for the eaſe of the ſubject; who muſt elſe 
have been hurried to the courts of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe 
were too high for the county courts. 

According to ſome, theſe juſtices were ſent once in ſeven 
years, but others will have them to be ſent oſtner. Cam- 
den ſays, they were inſtituted in the reign of king Henry II. 
bur they apprar to be of an older date. 

They were much like our. ju/tices of aſſige at this day; 
though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very 52 
rent. oe, T 

JusricEs of Aſſæe, are ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial com- 
miſſion, to be ſent into this or that county, to take aſſizes, 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects. See Ass Iz E. | | 
For whereas theſe actions paſs always by jury, ſo many men 
might not without great damage and charge, he brought up 
to London; and therefore juſtices, for this purpoſe, by com- 

miſſion particularly authorized, were ſent down to them. 

'T heſe continue twice every year to paſs the circuit, by two 
and two, through all England, diſpatching their vera buſi- 
neſſes by ſeveral commiſſions; for they have one commiſſion 
to take aſſizes, another to deliver goals, and another of oyer 
and terminer, c. See Circuit, and Asslz E. ay 
JusTICEs of Goal-delivery, thoſe commiſſioned to hear and de- 


IS 


| termine cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence are caſt 


into priſon, 8 33 
Their commiſſion is now turned over to the juſtices of aflize. 


ſize : It is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the common- 
pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day, Niſe-prius juſticiarii vene- 
rint ad eas partes ad capiendas aſſiſas: from which clauſe of ad- 
journment, they are called ju/fices of mi-prius, as well as 
Juftices of aſſeze, by reaſon of the writ, and actions they have 
to deal in. See Nisi-PRIus. i 4 | 
JusTICEs of Oyer and Terminer, were juſtices deputed on ſome 
ſpecial occaſions to hear and determine particular cauſes. 
The commiſſion of oyer and terminer is directed to certain 
perſons, upon any inſurrection, heinous demeanor, or treſpaſs 
committed. See OyER. | $74. ; 
Ju$TICEs of the Peace, are perſons of intereſt, and credit, + 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend the peace of 
county where they live. See PEACE. 
„Of theſe, ſome, for ſpecial reſpect, are made of the quorum, 
ſo as no buſineſs of importance may be diſpatched without the 
preſence, or aſſent of them, or one of them. See QUORUM: 
The office of a ju/tice of the peace, is to call before him, 
examine, and commit to priſon. all thieves,” murderers, Wan” 
dring rogues, thoſe that hold conſpiracies, riots, and 
all delinquents, which may occaſion the breach. of the 
peace, and quiet of the ſubject ;. to commit to priſon ſuch as 


to trial. qd 4 da yo NI 26 
| The original of juſtices of the peace, is referred go the 3 


* . 


Jusricks of Nifi-prius, are now. the ſame with juſtices of of- 


cannot find bail, and to ſee, them brought forth in due time 


almoſt _ 


JUS 


years of Edward III. Sax ws firſt called conſervators, or 


wardens of the peace. See CONSERVATOR. 


JUSTIFICATION, in theology, that grace which renders a | 


man juſt in the fight of God, and worthy of eternal happi- 
neſs, See IMPUTATION. . 

The Romaniſts and Reformed ate extremely divided about 
the doctrine of ju/ification ; the latter contending for ju/tifica- 
tion by faith alone, and the former by good works. See 


MERIT, Ce. ; 
. See the — GR Ack. 

STNESS, the exactneſs, or regularity of any thing. 
67 e is chiefly uſed in ſpea i of aer and fenti- 
ments.— The jafneſs of a thought conſiſts in a certain pre- 
ciſion, or accuracy, by which every part of it is perfectly 
true, and pertinent to the ſubject. 


Fuftneſs of lan conlifts in uſing proper and well-choſen 
ng in not eithet too much, or too little. 
M. de Mere, who has written on jaſineſt of mind, diftin- 


guiſhes two kinds of ing; the one ariſing from taſte and 


genius; the other, from good ſenſe, or right reaſon. There 
are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, viz. to 


ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, or choice of a 


thought; the latter conſiſts in the juſt relation which things 
have to one another. 


JUVENALIA, or JuvenaLes Ludi, games, exerciſes of 


body, and combats, inftituted by Nero the firſt time his 
beard was ſhaved. | 

They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the women 
had a ſhare in them: Probably, they were the ſame with what 
were otherwiſe called Neroniana. 


JUXTAPOSITION, is ufed by philoſophers to denote that 


ſpecies of growth, which is performed by the appoſition of 
new matter to the ſurface, ot outſide of old. See Accrt- 
oN. 

In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to intur- ſuſceptim; where 
the growth of a body is performed by the reception of a juice 
within it, diffuſed through its canals. See NUTRITION, 


K 


A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the al- | 

habet. See LETTER, and CONSONANT, 

t is borrowed from the Greek 172 and was 
but little uſed among the Latins: Priſcian looked 
on it as a ſuperfluous letter, ſays, it was never to be uſed 
except in words borrowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, at- 
ter Salluſt, obſerves, that it was unknown to the antient 
Romans. Indeed we ſeldom find it in any Latin authors, 
excepting in the word kalendz, where it ſometimes ſtands! 
in lieu of a c—Carthage, however, is frequently ſpelt on 
medals with a X. SALVIS AUGG. ET CAES. FEL. 
KART. and ſometimes the letter X alone ſtood for Car- 
thage.— M. Beger has obſerved, that a capital &, on the re- 
verſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantinople, fig- 
nified KONSTANTINUS ; and on the Greek medals he 
will have it to ſignify Koian Evera, Cele-ſyria. 

Quintilian tells us, that in his time ſome people had gotten 
a miſtaken notion, that wherever the letter c and @ oc- 
curred at the beginning of a word, & ought to be uſed in- 
ſtead of the c. See C. | 
Lipſius obſerves, that K was a ſtigma, antiently marked on 
the foreheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. | 
The letter K has various ſignifications in old charters, and 
diploma's; for inſtance, K R. ſtood for chorus, K R. C. for 
cara civitas, K R M. for carmen, K R. A M. N. carus 
amicus noſter, K S. chaos, K. T. capite tonſus, &c. 
The French never uſe the letter i, excepting in a few terms 
of art, and proper names borrowed from other countries, — 
Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in # com- 
plaining, that he has been often in a fair way to be baniſhed 
out of the French alphabet, and confined to the countries of 
the North. 
In the Engliſh, the & is uſed much more than needs be, = 
ticularly at the ends of words after c, as in publick, phyſick, 
Sc. where it is of no manner of ſervice. | 
K is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, according to the verſe; 
K guoque ducentos & quinguaginta tenebit. 
When it had a ſtroke at top, K, it ſtood for 250000. 


KABIN, KHnapin, KEBIN, or KUBIN, a wapwary kad Of | 


marriage, in uſe among the Mahometans. 2 
The Labin is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe preſence 
the man eſpouſes the woman for a certain time, upon condi- 
tion that if he quits her at the end of that term, ſhe ſhall 
be allowed a certain ſum of money. See MARRIAGE, and 
ConcuBINE. l 

Some authors ſay, that the Labin is only permitted among 
the Perſians, and in the ſet of Ali; but others maintain, 
that it is alſo practiſed among the Turks. | 
KADARI, or KA DñARIT ES, a ſect among the Mahometans, 
who deny the favorite tenet of the Muſſulmen, predeſtinati- 
on; and maintain the doctrine of liberty and freewill in all 
its latitude, See CADARI. 45 

KALENDAR. , ALENDAR. 

KALENDS. 5 See the article Carne. 

KALI, a plant growing on the ſea-coaſts, and, as ſome ſay, 
even in the ſand of the ſea; whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in 
the making of glaſs, and ſoap. 

The name Lali, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians: 
among naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia, Fn &c. in Eng- 
liſh, glaſs-wort, and ſalt-wort. See Gl Ass. 


Kali grows in great abundance in Egypt, and Syria; alſo in | 


Languedoc, and Provence, where it is cultivated by the far- 
mers, who ſow whole fields of it to good effect. 
Being burnt, its aſhes made into a lye, and boiled with oil, 
make the beſt ſoap. See SOAP. 
Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted a 
falt, called alkali ſalt ; which mixed with a fort of ſand, 
make the fine glaſs called cry/?al. See ALKALI, &c. 
The manner of preparing, or procuring the aſhes, in Langue- 
doc, is this: When the tree is grown up to its pitch, they 
cut it down, and let it dry; afterwards they burn and calcine 
it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground for that 
purpoſe, which are cloſe covered up with earth, ſo as no 
air may come at the fire. —The matter by this means is not 
reduced into aſhes only, but made into a very hard ſtone, 
like rock-falt, which they are forced to break with hammers 
to get it out, and this matter they call ſalicor, or ſoda in the 
one. 
They make ſuch quantities of it here, that they export it 
into ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, where 
the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful glaſſes, 
- which they afterwards return into moſt countries in Europe. 


However, the ſoda made here is inferior to that brought | 
from Alicant. The beſt is in little dry ſonorous lumps, of | ter, to Which they turn themſelves when 


a bluiſh grey colour, and full of little or bo 
KALIPH. See the article CALIr R. wy * 
KAN, or Kha, the name of an officer in Perſia; anſwet- 

ing to that of governor in Europe. See GovRERNOR. 

There are kans of provinces, countries, and cities, who have 

different additions to diſtinguiſh them. 

1 a _ in the eaſtern. countries for gate, 

us t ief gate of the palace, of the emperor of 

is called alla hab? the gate of God, Hence alſo, the + 

who has the command of the grand ſeignior's palace-gates, is 

called kapight bachi. "x br 

KARABE. See the article CAR ARE. 

KARATA, by ſome called caraguata maca, a kind of 
aloe growing in America; whoſe leaves, when boiled, are 
made into a thread, of uſe for making cloth, fihing- 
nets, c. Its root, or leaves, thrown into the river, ſtun 
the fiſhes to that degree, that they are eaſily taken with the 
hand: Its ſtalk, when dried and burnt ſerves for tinder; 
and when briskly rubbed on a harder wood, takes fire, and 
conſumes itſelf, 

KARKRONY, a building where the royal manufaQures of 
Perſia are carried on. 

Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold, ſilk, wool, and 

brocades, velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, ar- 

rows, and other arms.—'There are allo painters in miniature, 

goldſmiths, lapidaries, &c. 

KARLE, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 
for a man, and ſometimes for a ſervant or clown, 

Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman a buſcarle, and a domeſtic 

ſervant huſcarle. | 

KASI, a term in the Eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff of 
Perſia, who is alſo the ſecond lieutenant civil, and judges of 
temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs. 

He has two deputies, who determine matters of leſs conſe- 

quence; particularly quarrels ariſing in coffee-houſes, which 

make a great part of their buſineſs. 

KAUR- SAOUIL „a body of ſoldiers, who form the laſt of the 
five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. 

They are in number 2000, all horſe, commanded by the 

conſtable, and in his abſence by the captain of the watch, — 

They keep watch in the night around the palace, ferve to 

keep. off the crowd when the ſophi goes on horſe-back, keep 

filence at the audience of ambaſſadors, ſeize the kans and 
other officers when diſgraced, and cut off their heads when 
the ſophi commands it. 

KAY *, or Key, a wharf or place by the water-ſide, in a 
ſea-port, for the loading, and unloading of merchandize. See 
WHARF, and QA v. 

| ® The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, ſig- 
nifies to keep in, or reſtrain; and hence came our term ky ; 


2 2 where they are made being bound in with planks 
nan 8. 


KAYAGE, the money, or toll, paid for loading, or unlcad- 
ing wares at kays. See Kay, and WHARF. 
KEBER “, the name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, for 
the generality, are rich merchants. | 
The word ſignifies infdel, formed from the Turkiſh kiaphir, 
a renegado; or, rather, they both come from JAY cpr; 
Which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies, to 4eny- 
Though they inhabit the middle of Perſia, and are found in 
great numbers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, yet it is not known 
whether or no they are originally Perſians, as having nothing 
in common with the other Perſians, but the language. —T hey 
are diſtinguiſhed by their beard, which they wear very long 
and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt. | 
They are, in effect, heathens, but are in great reputation 
for the regularity of their life. Some authors ſay, they 3- 
dore fire, in imitation of the antient Perſians ; but this is 
contradicted by others: They believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and have ſome things like what the antients taught of 
hell, and the Elyſian fields. See GAURL 3 
When any of them die, they let looſe a cock in bis houſe, 
and drive it out into a field; if a fox ſeizes it, and bears it 
off, they make no doubt but the ſoul of the defunct 1s ſaved. 
If this firſt experiment does not ſatisfy them, they have recourſe 
to a ſecond, which is concluſive ; they carry their carcaſe . 
the burying · ground, and prop it againſt the wall with 2 fork: 
if the birds peck out the right eye, they look on him 25 one 
the predeſtinated, and bury him. with a great dea! of 2 
mony, letting him down gently into the grave; but = 
birds begin with the left eye, they conclude him a reprometts 
and throw him headlong into a ditch. 4 
KEBLA, or KEBTAu, called alſo KeBLEn, KIT EI, nf 
ALKEBLA, among the Muſſulmen, denotes that point, ol qu 
| they ſay their praye® 
Mahomet 


Mahomet at firſt durſt not propoſe any other 4ebla to his 
followers, but the temple of Jeruſalem, which was the keb/a 
of the Jews and Chriſtians. — In courſe of time, however, 
being willing to bring his own off from any communication 
in matters of religion with the Jews and Chriſtians, he ap- 
pointed them in the Akoran, to turn themſelves, at prayer, 
towards the temple of Mecca ; from which time they called 
thoſe two temples the Feblatan, or two keblas 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, properly 
ſpeaking, that the Turks call ebla, but rather the large ſquare 
tower in the middle of the amphitheatre of that temple. 

KEBLA is alſo uſed for an altar, or rather a niche, as Ricaut 
calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their churches, and 
which is placed very exactly on that fide towards the temple 
of Mecca. | 
Hence alſo keb/a comes to be uſed metaphorically for the ob- 
je, or end propoſed, in doing any thing. 

Thus, the #ebla of kings, is their crown and authority; that 
of men of buſineſs, money; that of gluttons, good cheer, &c., 

KEBLA-Noua, or KEBLEH-NoMA, a name which the Turks 
and Perſians give to a little pocket compaſs, which they always 
carry with them, in order to place themſelves the more ex- 
actly when they go to prayers, 

KEDGING, a ſea term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up 
or down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be con- 
trary to it, 

To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore-fail, foretop-ſail, and 
mizen-ſatl, and let her drive with the tide, that they may 
flat her about.—If ſhe come too near the ſhore, they have 
a little anchor ready, called the &edger, or kedge-anchor, with 
a hawſer faſtened to it from the ſhip; and this they drop in 
the midſt of the current, by which means they wind her 
bead about; and this done, take up the anchor again. 

KEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, in the bottom of 
her hull; one end thereof being let into the ſtern-poſt, and 
the other into the ſtem. 

Into this are all the ground-timbers and hooks faſtened, and 
bolted, fore and aft. 

When a ſhip has a deep #eel, ſhe is ſaid to have a rank keel ; 
and this ſerves to keep her from rolling,Sce Tab. Ship, fig. 2. 


n. 57. | 

Falſe n See the article FALsE. 

KEEPER of the Foreft, otherwiſe called chief warden of the 
foreſt, is an officer who has the principal government of all 


things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the check of all the 
other officers. See Fon Sr. 


The lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks 
fit to hold his juſtice ſeat, ſends out his general ſummons to 
the keeper forty days before, to warn all under-officers to ap- 
pear before him at a day aſſigned in the ſummons. See Jus- 


TICE of the Foreſt. | | 
KEEPER 4 the great Seal, is a lord by his office, and tiled 
ceper of the great ſeal. He is one of the king's privy 


the lord 
council, through whoſe hands paſs all charters, com miſſions, 
and grants of the king under the great ſeal, without which 
ſeal, all ſuch inſtruments, by law, are of no force; for the 
king is, in the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and 
paſſes nothing firmly but under the ſaid ſeal ; which is, as 
the public faith of the kingdom, in the higheſt eſteem and 
reputation. FE | 
The lord keeper has the ſame place, authority, pre-eminence, 
juriſdiction, execution of laws, and all others cuſtoms, com- 
modities, and advantages as the lord chancellor of England 
has for the time being.—Both theſe officers cannot properly 
ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince the ftatute of 5 Eliz. See 
CHANCELLOR, Tak 440 
KEEPER of the Privy Seal, is a lord by his office; through 
whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before they 
come to the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not paſs 
the great ſeal at all. He is of the king's privy council, and 
was antiently called clerk of the privy ſeal, yet reckoned in 
the number of the great officers of the realm, 12 Ric. II. 
c. II. 27 Hen, VIII. c. 11. See Privy Seal. 
REE PING of Books. | See the article Book -K REIN G. 
KEPLER's Problem. See the article PRoBLEM. © 
KERAMIANS, a ſect among the Muſſulmen, ſo called 
from Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. 1 74 
The Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alcoran ſays of 
the arms, eyes, and ears of God, is to be underſtood literal- 
ly ; ſo that they admit the tagiaſſum, that is, a kind of cor- 
poreity in God; which, however, they explain variouſly. 
See ANTHROPOMORPHITE,' ECK. N t 
KERANA, a long fort of trumpet, ſomewhat in form of a 
ſpeaking-trumpet 3 uſed by the Perſians, BIR: 
| To the found of this, they add a confuſed noiſe of hautboys, 
timbrels, drums, and other inſtruments, every evening at 
ſun-ſet, and two hours after midnight. | 
 KERMES, a kind of husk, or excreſcence reſembling a berry, 
growing on an ever-green of the oak kind, of conſiderabl 
| uſe both in phyſic, and dying. See Dyin, Cc. 
The kermes, or kermes-berry,: called alſo ſcarlet grain, by 
the Greeks coccos baphica, by the Latins vermiculus, by the 
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French ſometimes wermilhn, or grain de gall, or vermet, i- 
a kind of neſt of an inſect, about the ſize of a juniper-berry, 
round, ſmooth, aud glofly ; of a beautiful red colour, and 
full of a mucilaginous juice, of the ſame dye ; found adhering 
to the bark on the ſtem and branches of a ſort of ſcarlet oak, 
called by botaniſts ilex aculeata cocci-glandiſern : growing in 
Spain, Languedoc, and other hot countries. | 
The ermes berry is of a vinous ſmell, a bitter, rough a- 
greeable taſte ; and its pulp, or juice, pregnant with nume- 
rous minute ova of animalcules. pers 
The origin of the kermes is ſuppoſed owing to a little mag- 
got, which pricking the ilex, to diſpoſit its ova, railes a lit - 
tle tumor, or bliſter, which fills with juice, and as it ripens 
becomes red. 8 
Hence, when the kermes is dried, there comes out of it an 
infinite number of little inſects, and flies, ſo ſmall that they 
are ſcarce ſenſible ; inſomuch that the whole inward ſubſtance 
ſeems converted into them: for this reaſon it is that they 
ſometimes call it vermilln, (unleſs, perhaps, it be ſo called 
from its beautiful vermilion colour. To prevent this in- 
convenience, they uſually ſteep the &ermes in vinegar before it 
be dry. 
They draw the juice, or pulp, from the kermes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and. then ſtraining it through a ſieve. 
Of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quantity 
of ſugar.— Sometimes, they dry the pulp ſeparate from the 
husk ; which pulp thus dried, they call pa/el of kermes. 
The kermes grain is of great uſe in phylic : it is cardiac, de- 
ſiccative, aſtringent, fortifies the ſtomach, and prevents abor- 
tion; of this is made that celebrated confection, called al- 
kermes. See CONFECTION. 
It is; however, of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet ; for which 
uſe, the manner of preparing it is as follows.—The grain 
being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linnen; and at 
firſt, while it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or 
thrice a day, to prevent its heating ; till ſuch time as there 
appears a red powder among it: this they ſeparate, by paſ- 
ſing it through a ſearce; and then again ſpread abroad 
the grain on the linnen, till they perceive the ſame redneſs 
of powder, when they repeat the ſifting: thus they proceed, 
while they diſcover Ke red powder on the ſuriace of the 
ed 


grain, which is ſtill through the ſcarce, till it yield no 
more, 

In the beginning, when the ſmall red grains are found to 
move, as they will do, they are ſprinkled over with ftrong 
vinegar, and wbbed bewween the hands, Were not this pre- 
caution taken, out of every grain would be formed a little 
fly, which would skip and fly. about for a day or two; and 
at laſt changing its colour, fall down dead. 

The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red powder, 
by the proceſs above-mentioned, is waſhed in wine, and then 
expoſed to the ſun ; after this, it is put up into ſmall bags; 
and along with it, the proportion of red duſt that it had af- 
forded. 
According to M. Marſigli's * e made at Montpellier, 
the kermes berry has the effect of galls, when mixed with 
vitriol, and makes a good ink: Mixed with oil of tartar, or 
lime-water, its colour turns from a vermilion to a crimſon 
colour. In a decoction of turnſole lowers, it retains its pro- 
per colour, —They have not been able to get any fixed - 
tial ſalt from it, 4 a volatile ſalt it yields in abundance; 
which, in M. Marſigli's opinion, would have a better effect 
in medicine if taken in a liquid, than when incloſed in con- 
ſerves, and confections, which hinder its action. 

KERN, or KERN E, a term in the antient Iriſh militia, ſig- 
nifying a foot. ſeldier. | a Spring” 2648 
Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland conſiſted of cavalry, 
called galloglaſſes; and infantry, lightly armed, called kernes. 
— The kernes bore ſwords, and darts; to the laſt were fitted 
cords, by which they could recover them, after they had 
been launched out. | RE 5 

KeRnes, in our laws, ſignify idle perſons, or vagabonds. Sce 

VAGABOND. ry 


|KETCH, a kind of veſſel. See the article Bows-KeTcn, 
KEY, a little iron inſtrument, for the opening of locks, See 


LOCK: oi, | | 3 
L. Molinus has a treatiſe of keys, De Clauilus Veterum, 
printed at Upſal: he derives the Latin name clavis, from 
the Greek Nei, claude, I ſhut ; or from the adverb clam, 
privately ; and adds, that the uſe of #eys is yet unknown in 
ſome parts of Sweden. 55 | N 
The inyention of 4eys, is owing to one Theodore of Samos, 
according to Pliny and Polydore Virgil: but this muſt be a 
miſtake, the uſe of ichs having been known before the ſiege 
of Troy; mention even ſeems made of them in the nine- 
teenth chapter of Geneſis. | | 
Molinus is of opinion, that keys, at firſt, only ſerved for the 
untying certain knots, wherewith they antiently ſecured their 
doors: but the laconic eys,. he maintains, were nearly akin 
in uſe to our own; they conſiſted of three ſingle teeth, and 
made the figure of an E; of which form there are ſome til} 


\ 


to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. 5 


There was another Fey, called £zazveyet, made in the man- 
ner of a male skrew, which had its correſponding female in a 
bolt affixed to the door, h 

Key is, hence, become a general name for ſeveral things ſerv- 

ing to ſhut up, or cloſe others. 

Key, Kevy-STONE, of an Arch, or Vault, is the laſt ſtone 

placed a- top thereof; which being wider and fuller at the top 
than bottom, wedges, as it were, and binds all the reſt, See 
ARCH. 
The key is different in the different orders; in the Tuf- 
can and Doric, it is a plain ſtone, only projecting; in the 
Tonic, it is cut, and waved ſomewhat after the manner of 
conſoles; in the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is a conſole 
enriched with ſculpture, foliages, &c.—See Tab. Archit. fg. 
36. bt. c. fig. 50. ht. f. 

The name KE Y- one, or Arch-ftones, is ſometimes alſo given to 
all the ſtones which form the ſweep of an arch, or vault—an- 
ſwering to what the French more diſtinctly call wouſſorrs. 
See VousSOIR. 

Key, is alſo uſed for eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; particularly, for 
the power of excommunicating, and abſolving. See ABs0- 
LUTION, and EXCOMMUNICATION. 

The Romaniſts ſay, the pope has the power of the keys, and 
can open and ſhut Paradiſe as he pleaſes ; grounding their opi- 
nion on that expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, I will give thee the 
heys of the kingdom of heaven. 

In S. Gregory we read, that it was the cuſtom heretofore for 
the popes to ſend a golden key to princes, wherein they in- 
cloſed a little of the filings of S. Peter's chains, kept with a 
world of deyotion at Rome; and that theſe keys were worn in 
the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain ſome wonderful virtues. 

Key, in poligraphy, and ſteganography, denotes the alphabet of 
a cipher ; which is a ſecret known only to the perſon who 
writes the letter, and him who deciphers it. See AlrHABET. 
Some ciphers have a ſingle #zy, where the fame characters 
are uſed throughout; in other ciphers, the characters are va- 
ried, and the key is double. See DECYPHERING. | 

Key, in muſic, is a certain fundamental note, ' or tone, to 
which the whole piece, be it concerta, ſonata, cantata, Cc. 
is accommodated ; and with which it uſually begins, but al- 
ways ends. See SONG, | 
To get an idea of the uſe of the ey, it may be obſerved, 
that as in an oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal 
perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and which 


is always to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural and fo- 
reign to the ſubject may be bruuglhy, biz fo fk 


piece of muſic there is one note, viz. the Ic, which regulates 
all the reſt. The piece begins and ends in this; and this is, as 
it were, the muſical ſubject, to which a regard muſt be had 
in all the other notes of the piece. — Again, as in an oration 
there are ſeveral diſtinct a which refer to different ſub- 
jects, yet ſo as they have all a viſible connection with the 
principal ſubject, which regulates and influences the whole; ſo 
in muſic there may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, that is, va- 
rious keys, to which the different parts of the piece may belong: 
but then they muſt be all under the influence of the firſt and 
principal key, and have a ſenſible connection with it. 
To give a more diſtin notion of the key, we muſt obſerve, 
that the octave contains in it the whole principles of mufic, 
both with reſpe& to conſonance or harmony, and ſucceſſion, 
or melody ; and if either ſcale be continued to a double oc- 
tave, there will, in that caſe, be ſeven different orders of the 
degrees of an octave, proceeding from the ſeven different 
letters with which the terms of the ſcale are marked, — 
Any given ſound therefore, i. e. a ſound of any determinate 
pitch or tune, may be made the {ey of the piece, by applying 
to it the ſeven natural notes arifing from the diviſion of an 
octave, and repeating the octave above or below at pleafure, 
The given note is applied as the principal note, or #zy, of 
the piece, by making frequent cloſes, or cadences upon it; 
and in the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven 
natutal notes can be admitted, while the piece continues in 
that key, every other note being foreign to the fundamental, 
or hey, See Sc AL E. | | 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a ſong begun in any note, and carried 
on upwards, or downwards, by degrees and harmonical diftan- 
ces, ſo as never to touch any notes, but what are referable to 
that firſt note as a fundamental, i. e. are the true notes of 
the natural ſcale proceeding from the fundamental; and let 


the melody be ſo conducted. through thoſe natural notes, as 
of its oc · 


to cloſe and terminate in the fundamental, or a 
taves above or below ; that note is called the cy of the me- 
lody, becauſe it governs all the reſt, limiting them ſo far, as 
that they muſt be to it, in the relation to the ſeven eſſential 
notes of an octave; and when any other note is brought in, 
it is called, going out of the key. SIN b 44 
From which way of ſpeaking, viz. An continuing in, 
or going out of the #ey, it may be obſerved,” that the whole 
octave, with its natural notes, comes under the idea of a} 
key ; though the fundamental or principal note is, in à pe- 
culiar ſenſe, called the key. See OcTaye. | 


KEvs alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the forepart of an organ, 


ſmall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, fome for the 


kind of is, much preferable to the common ones. 


intervals and concords; whereas the common hey: do but yield 


ſome of them. hr 
Key, in a naval ſenſe. Sve the article Kx. 1 
KHAZ INE, che grand ſeignior's treaſury. See TREASURY: 


In which laſt ſenſe of the word 4%, (v. Where it is ap- 


alſo is kept part of the empotors Wardrobe. Every 


plied to one fundamental note) another note is ſaid to be out 
of the key, when it has not the relation to that fundamental 
of any of the natural notes belonging to the concinnous divi-. 
ſion of the octave. | 
Here too it muſt be added, with reſpect to the two different 
diviſions of the octave, that a note may belong to the fame 
key; i. e. have a juſt muſical relation to the ſame fundamental 
in one kind of diviſion, and be out of the e, with reſpect 
to another, 
Now a piece of muſic may be carried through ſeveral ly; ; 
i. e. it may begin in one #-y, and be led out of that B00 
another, by introducing ſome note foreign to the firſt, and 
ſo on to another: but a regular piece muſt not only return 
to the firſt ey, but thoſe other #eys too muſt have a par- 
ticular connection with the firſt—It may be added, that 
thoſe other keys muſt be ſome of the natural notes of the 
principal c, though not any of them at pleaſure. 
As to the diſtinctions of #eys, we have already obſerved, that 
to conſtitute any given note or found, a l, or fundamental 
note, it muſt have the ſeven eſſential or natural notes added 
to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the notes of the 
piece muſt be taken, while it keeps within the 4, i. e. 
within the government of that fundamental, It is evident 
therefore, there are but two different ſpecies of deus, which 
ariſe according as we join the greater of lefs third, theſe be- 
ing always accompanied with the ſixth and ſeventh of the 
ſame ſpecies; the third g, for inſtance, with the ſixth and 
ſeventh ; and the third 4 with the ſixth and ſeventh J. 
This diſtinction is expreſſed under the names of ſharp ly, 
which is that with the third g, Ex. and the fat ty, which 
is that with the third I, Cc. whence it is plain, that how 
many different cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, there can be 
but two Leys, if we conſider the eſſential difference of keys; 
every #ey being either flat or ſharp, and every ſharp key be- 
ing the ſame, as to melody, as well as every flat one. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that in common practice the 
keys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſidered but 
the different tune, or pitch of the note, in which the different 
cloſes are made. — In which ſenſe, the fame piece is ſaid to 
be in different keys, according as it is begun in different notes, 
or degrees of tune, 
To prevent any confuſion which might ariſe, from uſing the 
ſame word in different ſenſes, M. Malcolm propoſes the word 
mode to be ſubſtituted inſtead of the word ey, in the former 
ſenſe; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious conſtitution 
af the octave. as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential, or natural 
notes, beſides the fundamental; and in regard there are two 
ſpecies of it, he propoſes, that that with a'third g be called 
the greater made; and that with a third 4, the leſſer mea: ; 
appropriating the word #zy to thoſe notes of the piece in 
which the cadence is made; all of which may de called dif- 
ferent-keys, in reſpect of their different degrees of tune. 
Lo diſtinguiſh, then, accurately between a moile and a le, he 
gives us this definition, v/z. an octave, with all its natur 
and eſſential degrees, is a mode, with _—_— to the conſt 
tion, or manner of dividing it; but, with reſpect to it 
in the ſcale of muſic, i. e. the degree; or pitch of tune) ĩt is 
a key * that name is peculiarly applied to the funda- 
menta N ? 4 \ 


Whence it follows, that the ſame mode may be with different 
keys; i. e. an octave of ſounds may be-raifed in the fame or- 
der, and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame mode; and 
yet be begun higher or lower; i. . be taken at different degrees 
of tune, with reſpect to the which makes different 
keys; and, vice verſe, that the ſame! key may be with different 
modes, i. e. the extremes of two octaves may be in the fame 
degree of tune, yet the diviſion of them be different. Sec 
MopuLaTiIon, Harmony, MELobdv,'and\CLEF. 


ſpinette, or harpſicord; by means whereof the jacksare played, 
ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtrument, and wind given 
to the pipes, by raiſing and ſinking the ſacker of the ſound- 
board. See OxGan, HarPacorD, GGS. 

They are in number twentyseight, or twenty-nine. In large 
organs, there are ſeveral ſets of theſe keys; ſome to play — 


trumpet, and ſome for the echoing-trumpet. In ſome there 
are but a part that play, the reſt being for ornament. There 
are twenty ſlits in large 4h, which make the half notes. 
M. Buliouski, of Doulien, pretends to have invented a = 
theſe, he ſays, he can expreſs ſounds, which follow each o- 
ther in aaa located proportion, and ſo can furniſh 
all the ſounds in muſic, and by conſtquenor all the imaginary 


and ExXCHEQUER.: © ys 06 0 ; 
Here are kept regiſters of receipts, accounts of 2 3 
drawers, marked with the years, and the places names 88 5 
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Every day of the divan this treaſury is opened, either to take | 


out, or put ſomething in: And the principal officers who have 
the charge of it, are all to aſſiſt at this opening. The 
Tchaouch- Bachi, in their preſence, firſt breaks the wax where- 
with the key-hole had been ſealed up, and carrying it to the 
grand vizier, that miniſter firſt kiſſes it, and then draws out 
of his boſom the grand ſeignior's gold ſeal; in the mean time 
he looks narrowly after the officer, who, when he has done 
his buſineſs in the treaſury, locks and ſeals up the place, and 
returns the ſea] to the vizier with the ſame ceremony as be- 
fore. | 
Beſides this, there are other apartments for the money, where 
the officers are never allowed to enter with any clothes that 
have pockets in them. 9 
KIBES. See the article ChILBLAIN. 
KIDNEY, Rein; a part of an animal, whoſe uſe is to ſe- 
rate the urine, See URINE. 
The kidneys are two, ſituate one on each ſide ; one between 
the liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right fide ; the other 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle, on the left fide. In 
man, the right is lower than the left, but in quadrupeds it is 
uſually the contrary ; they are faſtened to the loins and the 
diaphragm by their exterior membrane, and to the bladder by 
the ureters; the right is alſo faſtened to the inteſtine cœcum, 
and the left to the colon: their figure reſembles a bean, or 
rather a creſcent, being curve on the fide of the vena cava, 
and on the outſide gibbous. | | 
There are ordinarily but two Aidneys, though ſometimes three 
have been found, and ſometimes four, and ſometimes but one. 
In men they are commonly about five inches long and three 
broad, and one and a half thick: their ſubſtance is compoſed 
of glands, and very ſmall urinary pipes, or canals ; the glands 
form the circumference, and ſerve to ſeparate the urine ; the 
papillæ, or urinary tubes, form the inner part, they come out 
of the glands, and carry the urine into a cavity, in the con- 
cave part of the #:d4ney, called the pelvis, whence it paſſes 
through the ureters into the bladder. See PeLv1s. 


The kidneys are covered with two membranes ; they have] 


each of them arteries and veins; the arteries come from the 
aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava ; theſe are all called 
emulgents. They have nerves alſo, which take their origin 
from the plexus renalis, formed by the ramifications of the in- 
tercoſtal nerve, and the nerves of the loins. | 
The k:dneys ſecrete the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries into the 


emulgent arteries, and theſe carry it into the little glands. 
where its ſeroſity being ſeparated, is received in at the orifices 


of the urinary pipes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, 
and thence runs by the ureters into the bladder; the blood, 
which could not enter the glands, is brought back by the 
emulgent veins, — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. ht. II. 
fe 4. lit. bb, cc. See alſo SECRETION, Sc. 1 


A DERKIN, a kind of liquid meaſure, which contains two | 
kins, or eighteen gallons beer meaſure, and ſixteen ale 
meafure: 


N, MEASURE, 


Two Lildertins make 

BARREL, and HOGSHEAD. . 2 

KING“, a monarch, or potentate, who rules fingly, and ſo- 
vereignly over a people. See SOVEREIGN, PRINCE, Cc. 

* Cambden derives the word from the Saxon Cyning, which 
ſignifies the ſame, and that from Can, power, or Ken, 
knowledge, wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be inveſt- 
ed. The Latin rex; the Scythian, reich; the Punic, re/eb ; 

the Spaniſh, rey; and French, rey; come all, according to Po- 
ſlel, from the 5 WR" r9/ch, chief, head. 
Kings, both among the antient Greeks and Romans, were 
_ as well as princes. Virgil, ſpeaking of Anius, king of 
0s, lays, . ' | 19 

Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phebique ſacerdos. 

As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are expreſs; they 
 fay, that though Numa inſtituted a great number of orders of 
prieſthood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, and in perſon. — 
After the expulſion of kings, they were obliged to create a 
rex ſacrorum, a king of the ſacrifices, for the adminiſtration 
of the prieſtly part of the royalty, AE. 
Lawyers fay, the king of England is a mixed perſon, a prieſt 

* well as a prince: At his coronation he is anointed with 
oil, as the prieſts and lings of Iſrael were, to intimate, tha 
his perſon is ſacred. See SACRED. | 
Among the G 
pellation of the great king ; the king of France now has that 
of the moſt chriſtian king; and the 4ing of Spain that of ca- 
tholic king. See CATHOLIC, : 


The lag of the Romans is a prince choſen by the emperor, | 


0 a coadjutor in the government of the empire. See Ro- 
AN, | 5 

The kings of England, by the Lateran council, under pope 
Julius II. had the title of chriſtianiſſmus conferred on them; 
and that of defender of the 2 was added by pope Leo X. 


though it had been uſed by them ſome time before. See 
EF ENR R. W 5 


recks, the king of Perſia had antiently the ap- 


The title of grace was firſt given to our is about the time | 


Vol. I. No, L 
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of Henry IV. and that of high and maje/?y to Henry VIII. 
See GRACE, HIOHNESS, MajesTy, Cc. 
In all public inſtruments and letters, the #ing ſtiles himſelf 
nos we, though till the time of ing John, he ſpoke in the 
ſingular number. 
The Hungarians formerly gave the name king to their queen 
Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that country 
caſt upon thoſe who are governed by women: Accordingly, 
ſhe bore the title of ing Mary, till her marriage with Sigiſ- 
mund, at which time the Jaid afide her kingſhip, and took 
up the quality of queen, See Queen. 
The laws make it high-treaſon barely to imagine or intend 
the death of the king; and, becauſe the deſtruction of the 
king may enſue that of his great counſellors or officers, it is 
felony in any of the king's ſervants to conſpire even that; 
though in other capital caſes, it is a rule, that woluntas non 
reputabitur pro fatto; and an Engliſhman ſhall not, in any 
other caſe be put to death, unleſs the deed follow the intent. 
The #mg's office, (as he promiſes at his coronation) is to pre- 
ſerve the rights and privileges of the church, the prerogative 
of the crown, the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, c. or as 
Forteſcue has it, he is pugnare bella populi ſui & eos reftiſſume 
judicare, He acknowledges no precedence in any other prince 
but the emperor, See PRECEDENCY. 
He has the ſupreme right of patronage, called patronage pa- 
ramount, over all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in England. See 
PaTRon, and PATRONAGE, 
He has power, by his prerogative, without any act of parlia- 
ment, to make war or peace, conclude leagues and treaties, 
give commiſſions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of magazines, 
caſtles, ſhips, public monies, &:. He convokes, adjourns, 
prorogues, and diſſolves parliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent 
to any bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his reaſons 
for it. See PARLIAMENT. | 
He may increaſe the number of members of either houſe at 
pleaſure,” by creating new peers, and beſtowing privileges on 
other towns for ſending burgeſſes to parliament. He has 
power to enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a denizen. See 
DEN1ZEN, 
Debts due to him are always to be ſatisfied in the firſt place, 
in caſe of executorſhip, c. and till his debt is diſcharged, 
he may protect the creditor from the arreſts of others. He 
may diftrain ſor the whole debt on a tenant that holds but 
part of the land, is not obliged to demand his rent as others 
_ may ſue in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where he 
i ember umitur rege no 
ſtatute 1 une 2 be — — In 
all caſes where the ting is plaintift, his officers may enter 
with an arreſt; and if entrance be denied, break open a 
houſe, and ſeize the party; though in other caſes a man's 
houſe is his caſtle, and has a privilege to protect him againſt 
all arreſts, . | 
He has e of the perſons and eſtates of idiots and lunatics; 
he is ultimus heres regni, and to him revert all eſtates, when 
no heir appears. All treaſure trove (i. e. money, plate, or 
bullion found, and the owners not known) belongs to him ; 
ſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands recovered from the ſea, 
gold and ſilver mines, royal fiſhes, &c. belong to him. He 
can unite, ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of biſhop- 
ricks, or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by his letters erect new 
biſhopricks, colleges, &c. See REOALIA. | 
He can diſpenſe with the rigor of the eccleſiaſtical laws, ex- 
cept thoſe which have been confirmed by an a& of parlia- 
ment, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baſtard to 
be a prieſt, for a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, &c. 
He has power to diſpenſe with ſeveral acts of parliament and 
penal ſtatutes. by a non-obſtante, where himſelf is alone con- 
cerned ; to moderate the rigour of the law, according to equi- 
ty; to pardon a man condemned by law, except in appeals of 
murder; to interpret by his judges, in ſtatutes, and caſes not 
defined by law. | 


The laws eſteem him God's vicegerent on earth, and aſcribe 


various perfections to him, not belonging to any other man. 
No flaw or weakneſs is found in him; no injuſtice or error: 
no negligence, infamy, ſtain, or corruption of blood. By 
his crown he is, ipſo facto, cleared of all attainder : no non- age, 
or minority are allowed in him, and his very grants of lands, 
though held in his natural capacity, cannot be avoided by 
non- age. Nay more, the law aſcribes a kind of perpetuity, 
or immortality, to him; Rex Amliæ non moritur. His death 
is termed his demiſe, becauſe the crown is thereby demiſed to 
another. See DeMiIsE, 

He is ſaid not to be liable to death, as being a corporation of 
himſelf, that lives for ever. There is no interregnum, but 
the minute one ling dies, his heir is king, fully and abſolute- 
ly, without any coronation, ceremony, &c. — To theſe 


it may be added, that the law attributes a kind of ubiquity 


to the tig; he is in a manner every where, in all his courts, 
and therefore cannot be nonſuited. See PREROGATIVE. 


Some things, however, there are which the fing cannot do, 


viz, he cannot do wrong, nor can he diveſt himſelf, or ſuc- 
ceſſors of any part of his regal prerogative, authority, &c. 
| nn a 5 Nu — There 
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A nere are ſeveral things alſo which he cannot do ſalus jure, 
ſalvo juramento, & ſalva conſcientia ſua : In particular, two 
things which he cannot do without the conſent of parliament, 
viz, make new laws, or raiſe new taxes, 


Champion of the KING. CHAMPION, 
Charters of the K1NG. (CHARTER. 
Committee of the KING. ; CoMMITTEE. 
Peace of the K1NG. See the article 5 PEACE. 
warantain of the KING. | QUARANTAIN. 
enant of the KING. TENANT. 
Wiinw of the KING. Wipow. 


KinG of the ſacrifices, Rex ſacrificulus, or ſacrorum, was a title 
of 7 — — or — of religion at Rome; who 
was ſuperior to the flamen 
maximus. See FLAMEN. 
He was created at the comitia centuriata, or aſſembly of the 
centuries, and was at firſt choſen out of the number of the 
patricians. He could not, during his office, hold any magi- 
ſtracy, nor harangue the people. He preſided at all the facri- 
fices, proclaimed the feaſts, &c. See SACRIFICE. - 

His wife bore the title of queen of the ſacrifices, regina ſacro- 
rum, and had herſelf a part in the ſacred ceremonies. 

KING at arms, or of arms, is an officer of great antiquity, and 
anciently of great authority, whoſe buſineſs is to direct the 
heralds, preſide at their chapters, and have the juriſdiction of 
armory. See HERALD, and ARms. | 


In England we have three kings of arms, viz. garter, claren- | 


cieux, and norroy. 


Garter, principal KING at arms. See the article GARTER. 


T his officer was inſtituted by Henry V. His buſineſs is to 


attend the knights of the garter at their aſſemblies, to mar- 
ſhal the ſolemnities at the funerals of the higheſt nobility, and 
to carry the garter to kings and princes beyond the ſea; on 
which occaſion he uſed to be joined in commiſſion with ſom 
principal peer of the kingdom. | 
Clarencieux KI x G at arms, is ſo called from the duke of Cla- 
rence, to whom he firſt belonged. His office is to marſhal 
and diſpoſe the funerals of all the inferior nobility, as baro- 
nets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, on the ſouth - ſide of 
the Trent. See CLARENCIEUX. | f | 
Norroy Kino at arms, is to do the ſame on the north- ſide of 
the river Trent. | 
Theſe two laft are alſo called provincial heralds, in regard 
they divide the kingdom between them into two provinces. 
See HERALD. | | 
Theſe, by charter, have power to viſit noblemens families. 
ta ſet down their pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arnis, appoint 
perſons their arms, and, with garter, to direct the other he- 
ralds. | 
Anciently, the kings at arms were created, and ſolemnly 
crowned by the kings of England themſelves ; but of later 
days the earl marſhal has a ſpecial commiſſion, at every crea- 
tion, to perſonate the king, | 
To theſe may be added, Lyn KING at arms, for Scotland, 


- 


who is the ſecond king at arms for Great Britain; he is in- 


veſted and crowned with great ſolemnity. To him Wop 
the publiſhing the king's proclamations, marſhalling fun 
_ _ reverſing arms, Se. | 
KINGDOM, among chymiſts, is a term which they apply to 
each of the three orders, or claſſes of natural bodies; animal, 


> 


vegetable, and mineral. See Body, ANIMAL, VEOETA- 


BLE, and FossIL. x 
KING'S Bench, bancus regius, a court, or judgment-ſeat, ſo 
called, in regard the king is ſuppoſed to ſit in perſon as judge 


of the court, and may do ſo whenever he pleaſes; for which 


reaſon all writs, and other proceſs in this eourt, are made 
returnable coram nobis, that is, before the king himſelf, and 
not coram juſticiariis noſtris, as is the form in the common 
pleas. See CouRr, and BEN. ; 1. 
The zuages of this court are the lord 
other puny juſtices. See JUSTICE. 
In this court are prihcipally determined matters relating to 
the crown, and the peace. When any perſon is aggrieved 
by an order of juſtices, or quarter - ſeſſions, they have recourſe 
hither ; the rights of elections of mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, 
Sc. are often, upon mandamus's, brought before this court 
to be ſettled, and prohibitions are hence iſſued out to ſtay 
proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, or any inferior 
court, where the matters. appear to be triable at common law, 
The ſubject has alſo a right to ſue in this court for any debt 
or contract, as well as in any other court, and may as advan- 
tageouſly and expeditiouſly proceed. | 
The chief juftice is conſtituted by writ, and is to hold, quam- 
diu ſe bene geſſerit, and fo cannot be diſplaced without ſome 
great miſdemeanor; though formerly the chief juſtice, and 
other inferior judges, were made only durante beneplacito, 
and accordingly were turned out at the king's pleaſure, The 
falary of the lord chief juſtice uſed to be but 15001, per ann. 
but it is now 5001. per term. He preſides under his majeſty 
in this court; but when the courtdivides, in giving judgment 
upon any ſpecial argument, he hath but one voice; ſo that 
if the opinion of the court ſhould be equally divided; the 


chief juſtice, and three 


dialis, but inferior to the pontifex 


K NA 
matter muſt reſt till one of the judges ſhall ſee juſt reaſon to 
alter his opinion. —He is to attend the lords in parliament 
though he has no vote, unleſs he be a peer himſelf, but is 1, 
give his opinion and advice to the houle by virtue of a writ 
of aſſiſtance ; and is frequently therefore conſulted by then, 
both in making and repealing laws, and in altering or "Ig 
plaining them. —He makes a return of all writs of error in 
e wag directed to this court, and with his own hand de- 
vers the writ of error, and a tranſcript of the proceedings 
in the cauſe into the houſe of lords. 
The three puny, or inferior judges of this court go the cir- 
cuits, and are in commiſſion of oyer and terminer at the Old- 
Baily. Their ſalary is 375 1. per term, to which they, as well 
as the chief juſtice, are entitled, though they happen not to 
ſit one day in court in the term, unleſs they give their aſſent 
ſo ſlightly, as, on a ſcire facias, to be charged with negligence: 
theſe alſo hold by quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. | 
There are ſeveral officers belonging to this court, as two chief 
clerks, or prothonotaries; who are ſuppoſed to enter all the 
pleadings and judgments between party and party ; although 
this is done by anentering-clerk under them ; and all writs of 
latitat, non omittas, bills of Middleſex, habeas corpus, ts, 
are ſubſcribed with the names of theſe chief clerks. 
The ſecondary acts as maſter of the office on the pleas ſide, 
and is the chief clerk's deputy ; his buſineſs is to examine any 
perſon, who is to be ſworn an entring-clerk, or attorney at 
large, whether he beduly qualified, and to preſent him to the 
chief juſtice. He alſo ſigns all judgments, and gives coſts 
upon them; and the court, upon any motion, in relation to 
the irregular practice of any clerk or attorney, generally re- 
fers the examination thereof to him.—He alſo takes all af. 
fidavits in court (unleſs on the crown-fide) and the acknow- 


ledgment of all deeds in court. i 
KixG's Evil. 7 VIL: 
KinG's — See the article Exc HANGE, 


King's Hangſald. See HousHoLD, GREENCLOTH, Cor- 
FERER, c. 1 | 

KinG's Privy Council. See the article Councit. 

KinG's Silver, the money due to the king in the court of com- 
mon pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in reſpect of a licenſe 


there granted to any man for levying a fine of lands, or tene 
ments to another perſon. See FINE. 


K IN 's Thanes. . + S TuAxx. * 
KinG's War. * See the article ? | 


War. 
KinG's Mardrobe. See the article WarDRoBE. 
KINTAL, or QuinTAL, a weight of one hundred pounds, 


more or leſs, according to the p77 uſage of divers nations. 
The kintal of Smyrna is 123 pounds, 3 ounces, 9 drams; or 
120 pounds, 7 ounces, 12 drams ; but that of Aleppo is 465 
pounds, I1 ounces, 15 drams, See QUINTAL, 
KIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the feſtival of the 
finding of the Holy Croſs, May the third, and twelfth-day ; 
during which, falmon-fiſhing in the river Thames, from 
| Graveſend to Henley, is forbidding by Rot. Parl. 50 Edw. 
III. See FisHI Ne, and FIRE R Tr. 
KIRK-MOTE, a ſynod. See the article Synop. 
Sometimes the word is alſo taken for a meeting in the church, 
or veſtry. See Mor. W 5 
KIRK-SESSIONS, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical judicatory 
in Scotland. Each pariſh, according to its extent, is divided 
into ſeveral particular diſtricts, every one of which has its own 
elder and deacon. to overſee it. A conſiſtory of the miniſters, 
elders, and deacons of a pariſh, form a kirk-ſeſſuns.. 
Theſe meet once a week, the miniſter being moderator, but 
without a negative voice. It regulates matters relating to 
public worſhip, elections, catechizing, viſitations, c. It 
judges in matters of leſs ſcandal; but greater, as adultery, are 
leſt to the presbytery, and in all caſes an appeal lies from it to 
the presb —5 See PRESBYTERY, © = 
KIZILBASCH, or KezerBascn, a Turkiſh term, ſignifying 
red-head; applied by way of obloquy to the Perſians, ever 
_ ſince Iſhmael Sophi, founder of the family laſt reigning in 
Perſia, who ordered his foldiers to wear a red cap, round 
which is a ſcarf or turban with a dozen plaits in it, in me- 
mory of the twelve imams, ſucceſſors of Ali, from whom be 
pretended to deſcend. „ 
Viginere writes the word, #ezeilbaſs, and adds, that accord- 
ing to the vulgar interpretation among the Perſians, the twelve 
plaits ſignify the twelve facraments of their law. Viginere, 
not contented with this, looks out for another original, an 
tells us there is a myſtery in it, deriyed from the ancient Fa- 
ganiſm, when the Perſians adored fire, whoſe heat is denoted 
by the red colour, which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with | 
the ſun, held by them in the higheſt veneration, | 
that the twelve plaits ſhew the twelve months of the. year, 
and the twelve ſigns in which that luminary performs his 
ppellation for a man-ſervant, and ſo 


courſe. if 442 

KNAVER, an old a * 
in 14 E. III. ſtat. x. cap. 3. See SERVANT. , + 

*The word is formed from the Saxon cnapa, or femiſh- knofts 


which ſignify the ſame. 58 
ſignifies a male-child, or boy; in which ow 


þ 


Knave, alſo N 


7 


}nave-child has been frequently uſed, in contradiſtinction to a 
girl; and in this ſenſe Wickliff uſes the word in his tranſla- 
tion of Exod. i. 16. and other places of the Bible. In the 
old Saxon tranſlation of Mat, viii. 6. Puer meus jacet in doms 
paralyticus, Was turned, Myn 7 wh f 

K A vE has ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as, Wil- 

lielmus Cowper de Denbigh, #nave, &c. 
It is a common opinion, that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, Paul 
a hnave of Feſus Chrift. This miſtake was occaſioned by a 
Bible in the duke of Lauderdale's library, where the word 
tneawe is inſerted in leſs characters than the others, and a ra- 
ſure might be eaſily diſcerned, | 

ENEELING. See the article GE NUTLEXION. 

KNEES, —Carling Kx ERES, See CARLING. 

KNIGHT “, properly ſignifies a perſon, who for his virtue 
and martial proweſs, is, by the king, raiſed above the rank 
of gentlemen, into an higher claſs of dignity and honour. See 
GEnTLEMAN, NoBILITY, tc. 

The word Knight, in its original German, &netch, ſignifies 
a ſervant; — has ſince been uſed for a ſoldier, or man of 
war. — We have but one inſtance among us where knight is 
uſed in the firlt ſenſe, and that is in knight of the ſhire, who 
properly /erves in parliament for ſuch a county.— In the Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, and Dutch languages, knight is ex- 
preſſed by a word which properly 3 . a horſeman, as be- 
ing uſually employed on horſeback. i 

calls them milites, ſoldiers, becauſe they uſually held lands in 
knight-ſervice, to ſerve the king as ſoldiers in his wars; in 

which ſenſe the word miles, was uſed pro vaſſalle. 
Knighthood was the firſt degree of honour in the ancient ar- 
mies, and was conferred with a great deal of ceremony on 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome notable ex- 
ploit in arms. They were originally ſaid to be adopted, which 
we now call dub d; as being ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſons of him who knighted them. See AporTIOx. 0 
The ceremonies at the creation of a Anight have been various, 
The principal were a box on the ear, and a ſtroke with a ſword 


ſhould be choſen, but out of heir order : ſome time aſter 
which, they took them into the ſenate, This, however, is 
certain, it was only from that time that a certain revenue was 
neceſſary, and that this intitled them to the knighthood, with- 
out being deſcended from ancient Anights. 

KNIGHTHOOD, a military order, or honour, or a mark, 
or degree of ancient nobility, or reward of perſonal virtue, 
and merit, See KNIGHT, and NOBTILIT V. 

There are four kinds of Ant; military, regular, honora- 
ry, and facial. 

Military KHT Hoop, is that of the ancient knights, who 
acquired it by high feats of arms. See KniGuTs-ErRavrt. 
Theſe are called ilites, in ancient charters and titles, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from bare bachelors, &c. See 
BACHELOR, 

Theſe knights were girt with a ſword and a pair of gilt ſpurs, 
whence they were called equites aurati. | 

Mug hi bocd is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not come 
into the world with a man, like nobility ; nor can it be re- 
voked. The ſons of kings, and kings themſelves, with all 
other fovereigns, heretofore had knighthood conferred on them 
as a mark of honour, They were uſually knighted at their 
baptiſm or marriage, at their coronation, before or after a 
battle, Fc. 


ndeed our common law | Regular KNIGHT HOOp, is applied to all military orders, which 


profeſs to wear ſome particular habit, to bear arms againſt 
the infidels, to ſuccour and aſſiſt pilgrims in their paſſage to 
the holy land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where they ſhould 
be received; ſuch were the knights templars, and ſuch ſtill 


are the knights of Malta, &c. See TEMULAR, MALTA, 
Se. 


Honorary KNIGHTHOOD, is that which princes confer on other 


princes, and even on their own great miniſters, and favou- 


rites ; ſuch are knights of the garter, S. Michael, &c. See 
GARTER, c. 


Social KNIGHTHooD, is that which is not fixed, nor con- 
on the ſhoulder. Then they put on him a ſhoulder-belt, and 


gilt ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accoutrements; after 
which, being armed as a knight, he was led in great pomp to 
the church. 

The manner of making a Inight with us, is deſcribed by Cam- 
den in a few words: Qui equeſtrem dignitatem ſuſcipit, flexis 
genibus leuiter in humero percutitur, princeps his verbis affatar, 
ſus vel ſois Chevalier au nom de Dieu, ſurge vel ſis eques in no- 
mine Dei. This is meant of knights-bachelrs, which is the 
loweſt, though the moſt ancient order of knighthood among 


us. | 
Knights grew ſo very numerous, that the dignity became of 
much leſs repute. Charles V. is ſaid to have made five hun- 
dred in a ſingle day: on which account, therefore, new or- 
ders of knighthood were inſtituted, in order to diſtinguiſh the 
more deſerving from the croud.—For the ſeveral kinds of 
knights among us, ſee BACHELOR, BANNERET, BARONET, 
Bar, GARTER, c. 


KNIGHT, is alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted into any or- 


der, either purely military, or military and religious, inſti- 

tuted by ſome king or prince, with certain marks and tokens 
of honour and diſtinction. | | 

Such are the knights of the garter, of the elephant, of the holy 

Gheft, of Malta, &c. All which ſee under their proper 

names, Ganran, ELEPHANT, &c. | 


KxICHT, Eques, among the Romans, was the ſecond degree 


of nobility; following immediately that of the ſenators. 
At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole army of 
Romulus conſiſted of 3000 foot and 300 horſe; which 300 


horſe were the original of the Roman equites, or knights. | 


Theſe made the ſecond order that had places in the ſenate. 
Manutius and Sigonius are of opinion, that beſides the eque- 
ſtrian order, and thoſe 4nights immediately below the ſena- 
tors, Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof the Roman 
cavalry was compoſed, - But no ancient author takes notice 
of any order of knighthood inſtituted on purpoſe for the war, 
nor any other #n;ghts but thoſe 300, which, as we have ob- 
ſerved, were the firſt foundation of the equeſtian order. See 
AVALRY. , ; wo 
The knights had a horſe kept them at the public charge; but 
When they were taken in among the ſenators, they reſigned 
that privilege: To be a knight, it was neceflary they ſhould 
Ve a certain revenue, that their poverty might not diſgrace 
the order; and when they failed of the preſcribed revenue, 
they were expunged out of the liſt of 4nights, and thruſt down 
among the plebeians. Ten thouſand crowns is computed to 
have been the revenue required. - 


a 


» * 


The knights grew fo very powerful, that they became a ba- | 


lance between the power of the ſenate and the people. They 
neglected the exerciſes of war, and betook themſelves princi- 
par to civil employments in Rome; inſomuch that Pliny 


crves, in his time, they had no longer a horſe kept at the | 


public expence. \ 


dome lay, that the order of knights, as diſtinct from the 
S did not begin beſore the time of the Gracchi;; others 


/ the privilege was then firſt granted them, that no judge K NOH“, in a ſhip, two thick, ſhort pieces of timber uſu- 


firmed by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any laſting 
ſtatutes; of which kind there have many orders been erected 
on occaſions of factions, of tilts and turnaments, maſquerades, 
& 


c. 

The abbot Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of his hiſto- 
ry of Anight hood, gives us a compleat catalogue of the ſeveral 
orders, according to whoſe computation they are in number 
92. Favin has given us two volumes of them under the title 
of Theatre a” Tanne Ex? 4. Chevalcric. Mcencnius has pub- 
Iihed Deliciz Eque/trium Ordinum, and And. Mendo has 
written de ordinibus Militaribus. Beloi has traced their origi- 
nal, -and Geliot, in his Armorial Index, has given us their in- 
ſtitutions. To theſe may be added Father Meneſtrier, de la 
Chevalerie Ancieme & Moderne; Michieli's Treſor Militaire, 
Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Miræus's Origines Equeſtrium 
ſtue Militarmm Ordinum : But above all, Juſtiniani's Hiſtorie 
Chronologiche dell Origine de gl Ordine Militari, e di tutte le 
Religion? Cavalereſche : The edition which is fulleſt, is that of 
Venice in 1692, in 2 vols. fol. 

KNIGHTS of 8. Catharine of Mount Sina. See CATHERINE, 
KNIGHTS of the Chapel. : CHAPEL, 
KNIGHTS 77 the Cale. 5 Yee the article 1 CoLLAR. 


KNn1iGHTS-ERRANT, a pretended order of chivalry, whereof 
ample mention is made in old romances. 


They were a kind of heroes, who travelled the world in ſearch 


of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and ta- 


king all occafions of fignalizing their prowels. 
This romantic bravery of the old Hughts was heretofore the 
chimzra of the Spaniards ; among whom there was no cava- 
lier but had his miſtreſs, whoſe efteem he was to gain by ſome 
heroic action. The duke of Alva, for all his age and gra- 
vity, is faid to have vowed the conqueſt of Portugal to a 
. ae e Es Wen 8 - 
NIGHTS of 8. * . . . EORGE, 
KniGHTS [A Arn See the article HoN OUR. 2 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the ings houſe, who 
has juriſdiction, and cognizance of any tran rt within 
the king's houſe, - and verge; as alſo of contracts made there, 


whereof one of the houſe is party. , 
Kn1GHTs of the Mine. See the article Mine. 
wand oh on 4 hy * e oh d 
Kni6nTs of Mount Carmel. ( o. 8 ZARMEL., 
Rad 2 | py 9 article 5 Rap. 
Knre#Ts of the Round Tull.) C Taz. 


Knicnrs of the Shire; or Kni1cnTs of Parliament, are two 
gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in pleno comi- 
tatu, by ſuch of the freeholders' of every county as can ex- 
pend 40s. per ann. to repreſent ſuch county in parliament, 

Theſe; when every man who had a knights-fee was cuſtoma- 
rily conſtrained to be a hight, were of neceſſity to be milites 


gladio cin#ti, for ſo the writ runs to this day; but now cu- 


ſtom admits eſquires to be choſen to this office. 


They muff have at leaſt 500 L per ann. and their expences 


required. See PARLIAMENT.” 1 . 


ally 
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KnicnTs-FEE, an ancient law term, ſignifying ſo much land 


- 201, per ann. in fee, or for life, might be compelled to be 


KNIOHTS SERVICE, Servitium Militaire, a tenure whereby ſe- 


KNIT Stockings. 
KNOCKING Mill. See the article STAMPING, 
KNOT, properly denotes a part of a tree from whence it 


Kxors of the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions of it. See 


Knor, in medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old gouty 


K 


Order ef the KN Or, is the name of a military order in the king- 


KNOWING, Principles, and Rules of. See PRINCIPLE, and 
KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the per- 


In which ſe 


rily agrees to, and is inſeparable from, the three angles of a 
Kinds of KNowLEDGE,—For what relates to the agreement or 
and conſequently the whole ftock of our knowledge, to four 


exiſtence. 


and ſo far as it perceives them, to uu each what it is, and 
thereby to 3 their difference; that is, the one not to 


K NO 


ally carved in the figure of ſome head, having in each ſour 
ſhivers, three for the halliards, and one for the top- ropes to 
run in. ; 

One of them ſtands abaft the main-maſt, and for that reaſon 
is called the main-tnight.—The other ſtands abaft the fore- 
maſt, on the ſecond deck, and is called the fore-#night. See 
For e-Knight. 


of inheritance as is ſufficient to maintain a knight with ſuit- 
able retinue; which, in Henry the Third's days, was rec- 
koned at 157. per ann. By a ſtat. 1 Edward II. ſuch as had 


knights,—But this ſtatute is repealed 17 Car. I. Sir T. 
Smith rates a nights-fee at 401, yearly.— According to Coke, 
a knights-fee contained twelve carucates, or plow-lands.— 
Stow ſays, that there were found in England, at the time of 
the conqueror, 60,211 8 z according to others, there 
were 60, 215: whereof the religious houſes, before their ſup- 
preſſion, were poſſeſſed of 28,015, See FEE. 


veral lands in this nation were anciently held of the king; 
which drew after it homage, ſervice in war, eſcuage, ward- 
ſhip, marriage, &c. But taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. 
II. c. 24. See SERVICE. | 
See the article STOCKINGS, 


ſhoots out branches, roots, or even fruit, See TREE, 
BRANcH, c. 
The wood is harder and cloſe in the inots than in any other 
part, but it is alſo more ſubject to ſplit. Vines and dwarf 
fruit · trees are pruned at the ſecond not of the new ſhoot. 
The uſe of the 4nots of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem : 
They ſerve alſo as ſearces to filtrate, purify, and refine the 
Juice raiſed up for the nouriſhment of the plant. 


0G. 

Theſe are uſually ſeven fathoms or forty-two feet aſunder, 
but they ſhould be fifty feet ; and then, as many knots as the 
log-line runs out in half a minute, ſo many miles doth the 
ſhip fail in an hour, ſuppoſing her to keep going at an equal 
rate, and allowing for yaws, lee-way, &c. 


people; conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pi- 
tuita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimoni- 
ous ; the groſſeſt and moſt terreſtrial part wncicoſ clogs and 
converts into a ſtony ſubſtance like chalk. See GouT, 
Kn:ts appear to be generated like ſtones in the bladder. See 
CALCULUS. 

Phyſicians ſometimes alſo call them nodes, and tophi. See 
Tors, and NoDE. 9 
NOT is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romance, or dramatic 
piece; being that part where the perſons are the moſt emba- 
raſſed, by a conjuncture of affairs whoſe end it is not eaſy to 
foreſee. See INTRIGUE. 

Ariſtotle, under this term includes all the incidents of a trage- 
dy, from its beginning to the place where it begins to unravel. | 
"The 4n2t holds as long as the mind is kept ſuſpended about the 
event. The not ought always to laſt to the middle of the 
fifth act, otherwiſe the reſt of the piece languiſhes, 


dom of Naples, inſtituted in 1352, by queen Jane I. on oc- 
caſion of the peace eſtabliſhed between her and the king of 
Hungary, by means of her marriage with Louis, Prince of 
Tarentum. | 

The order conſiſted of ſixty knights: Clement VI. approved 
this order, and gave it the rule of S. Baſil: It choſe S. Ni- 
cholas for its protector, but dwindled away after the death of 
its foundreſs. 


RULE. 


ception of the connection and agreement, or diſagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas. See IDEA, 

nl knowledge ſtands oppoſed to ignorance. See 
IGNORANCE. 8 
To know that white is not black, is only to perceive that theſe 
two ideas do not agree. So, in 4nowmg that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones ; what do we 
more than perceive, that equality to two right ones neceſſa- 


triangle ? 
diſagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole doctrine, 
heads; viz. identity or diverſity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real 


As to the identity, or diverſity of our ideas, we may obſerve, 
that it is the firſt act of the mind to perceive its own ideas; 


| 


[ 


be the other : by this the mind clearly perceive j 
agree with itſelf, and to be what it 42 and A Ae der 
to diſagree.» This it does without any pains, or dedua; 
by its natural power of perception, and diſtinction: 
doing this, men of art have eſtabliſhed certain general rul 
or principles ; as, that what is, is; and that it is impoffble 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. But no maxim : 
make a man fnow clearer, that round is not ſquare tin the 
bare perception of theſe two ideas, which the mind at firſt 
ſight, perceives to diſagree. See Ax10M, x 
The next kind of agreement, or diſagreement, the mind 
ceives, in any of its ideas, may be called relative, and 3 
thing but the perception of the relation between any two i 
deas, of what kind ſoever; that is, their agreement, or i 
agreement, one with another, in the ſeveral ways, or ref 
the mind takes of comparing them. See ReLarion. 
The third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found in 
our ideas, is co-exiſtence, or non co-exiſtence, in the ſame 
ſubject ; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances. —Thug, 
when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, it amounts 
to no more but this; that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in 
the fire unconſumed, is an idea which always accompanies that 
particular ſort of yellowneſs, weight, fuſtbility, Sc. which 
makes our complex idea ſignified by the word gold. 
The fourth ſort, is that of actual and real exiſtence, agree- 
ing to any idea. See EXISTENCE. * 
Within theſe four ſorts of agreement, or diſagreement, ſeems 
contained all the nowledge we have, or are capable of; for 
all that we now, or can affirm concerning any idea, is, that 
it is, or is not the ſame with ſome other ; as, that blue is not 
yellow: that it does or does not co-exiſt with another in the 
ſame ſubject; as, that iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical im- 
preflions : that it hath that or this relation to ſome other i- 
deas ; as, that two triangles, upon equal baſes, between the 
ſame parallels, are equal: or, that it has a real exiſtence with- 
out the mind ; as, that God is. 
The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth, in ſeveral manners, 
which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of knowledoe.—Thus, 
when the mind has a preſent view of the agreement, or diſ- 
agreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have 
one with another, it is called aut knowledge. 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to ui any propoſition, when having 
once evidently perceived the agreement, or diſagreement, of 
the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and fo lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the mind aſ- 
ſeit w it without doubt, or heſitation, and is certain of the 
truth of it: this may be called habitual knnwledee—And 
thus a man may be ſaid to knw all thoſe truths which are 
lodged in his memory, by a foregoing, clear, and full percep- 
tion, 
Of habitual Annie, there are two ſorts ; the one con- 
fiſts of ſuch truths, laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation that is be- 
tween their ideas; and this is in all thoſe truths where the 
ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, one with another,—The other is of 
ſuch truths, whereof the mind having been convinced, it re- 
tains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs.— 
Thus a man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived 
the demonſtration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, #nows it to be true, when that demon- 
ſtration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſſibly be re- 
collected: but he knows it in a different way from what he 
did before ; namely, not by the intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate ideas; whereby the agreement, or diſagreement, of thoſe | 
in the propoſition, was at firſt perceived; but by remembring, 
that is, 4nowing, that he was once certain of the truth of 
this propoſition, That the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones.— The immutability of the ſame relations 
between the ſame immutable things, is now the idea, that 
ſhews him, that if the three angles of a triangle were once 
equal to two right ones, they will always be ſo.—And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true, 15 always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and 
conſequently, what he once new to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long as he can remember that he once 
knew it. | . (at | 
Degrees of KNowLEDGE.—As to the different degrees, ot 
clearneſs of our knowledge, it ſeems to lie in the __ 
way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement, or dil- 
agreement, of any of its ideas. When the mind __ 
this agreement, or diſagreement, | of two ideas immediatel) 
by themſelves, without the intervention of any other, we may 
call it intuitive knowledge 3 in which caſe the mind =_ 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 5 
wards it.— Thus the mind perceives, that white n 1 
black; that three are more than two, and equal to — 5 
two. This part of inowledge is irreſiſtible ; and, 90 1 
bright ſun-ſhine, forces itſelf immediately to be —_ - "na 
way. -it 15 on 
id evidence of 
eur 


ſoon. as ever the mind turns its view that 
this intuition that depends all the certainty, 


'KE NO 


our other Anowledge 3 which certainty, every one finds to be 
ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot re- 
uire a greater, 
The next degree of knmwledge is, where the mind perceives 
not this agreement, or diſagreement immediately, or by the 
juxtapoſition, as it were, of the ideas; becauſe thoſe ideas, 
concerning whoſe agreement or diſagreement, the enquiry is 
made, cannot by the mind be fo put together, as to ſhew it. 
In this caſe, the mind is obliged to diſcover the agreement, 
or diſagreement, which it ſearches for, by the intervention of 
other ideas : and this is that which we call reaſoning. Sce 
REASONING. | 
Thus, if we would tn2w the agreement, or diſagreemant, in 
| bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle, and two 
right angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view, and 
compariſon of them, becauſe the three angles of a triangle 
cannot be brought together at once, and compared with any 
other one or two angles; and ſo of this the mind has no 
immediate, or intuitive knowledge, But we muſt find out 
ſome other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle 
have equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, we 
come to know the equality of theſe three angles to two right 
ONES. 
'T hoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
of any two others, are called pros; and where the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonſtration: and a quickneſs in the 
mind to find thoſe proofs, and to apply them right, is that 
which is called ſagacity. See DEMONSTRATION. 
This knowledge, though it be certain, is not fo clear and 
evident as intuitive knowledge ; it requires pains and atten- 
tion, and ſteady application of mind, to diſcover the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, of the ideas it conſiders; and there 
muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps, and degrees, before the mind 
can in this way, arrive at any certainty.— Before demon- 
ſtration, there was a doubt, which, in intuitive #nowledge, 
cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty of percep- 
tion left in a degree capable of diſtinct ideas, no more than it 
can be a doubt to the eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee white, and 


black) whether this ink, and paper, be of a colour,— | 


Now, in every ſtep that reaſon makes in demonſtrative know- 
ledge, there is an intuitive #owledge of that agreement, or 
diſagreement it ſeeks, with the next intermediate idea, which 
it uſes as a proof ; for if it were not ſo, that yet would need 


a proof, ſince without the perception of ſuch agreement, or 


diſagreement, there is no knowledge produced. | 
By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that 
produces knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which, when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to re- 
member it, to make the agreement, or diſagreement of the 
ideas concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain.— 
'T his intuitive perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, 
of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep, and progrethon of the 
demonſtration, muſt alſo be exactly carried in the mind; 
and a man muſt be ſure that no part is left out, which, be- 
cauſe in long deductions, the memory cannot eaſily retain ; 


this knowledge becomes more imperfect than intuitive, and 


men often embrace falſhoods for demonſtrations. See C R- 


TITUDE, FALSHOOD, Ec, 
It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematics a- 
lone are capable of demonſtrative certainty : but to have ſuch 
an agreement or diſagreement, as may be intuitively perceiv- 
ed, being, as we imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of 
nnmber, extenſion, and figure alone; it may, poſſibly, be 
the want of due method and application in us, and not of 
ſuificient evidence in things, that demonſtration has been 
thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of 4nowledge. 
For in whatever ideas the mind can perceive the agreement 
or diſagreement immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 
knowledge ; and where it can perceive; the agreement or diſ- 
agreementof any two ideas, by the intuitive perception of the a- 
greement or diſagreement they have with any intermediate ide- 
as, there the mind is capable of demonſtration, which is not li- 
mited to the ideas of figure, number, extenſion, or their modes. 
The reaſon why it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to 
theſe only, is becauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, 
the modes of numbers have every, the leaſt difference, very 
clear and perceivable: And in extenſion, though every the 

| leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to diſcover the juſt equality of two angles, extenſions, 
or figures; and both numbers and figures can be ſet down 
by viſible and laſting marks. But in other ſimple ideas, 
whoſe modes and differences are made, and counted by de- 
grees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their e as to perceive or find ways to 
meaſure their juſt equality, or their leaſt differences. For, 
thoſe other ſimple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations pro- 
duced in us, by the ze, figure, motion, c. of minute cor- 


puſcles, ſingly inſenſible; their different degrees alſo depend 
on the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes ; which ſince | 
t cannot be obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof 


. 
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| ledge extends in each of theſe : 


each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to 
have any exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 
{ſimple ideas. 
Thus, not knowing what number of particles, nor what mo- 
tion of them is ht to produce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, 
becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to mcature them by, nor 
means to diſtinguiſh every, the leaſt difference; the only help 
we have, is from our ſenſes, which in this point fails us. But 
where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the mind 
ideas clearly diſtin, theſe ideas, as we ſee in colours of dif- 
ferent kinds, blue and red for inſtance, are as capable of de- 
monſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. - And what 
is here faid of colours, holds true in all ſecondary quali- 
ties. g 
Theſe two then, intuition and demonſtration, are the degrees 
of our knowledge ; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, is 
but faith, or opinion, not knowledge; at leaſt in all general 
truths. See FAITH, and Evin RENcRE. 
There is indeed another perception of the mind, employed 
about the particular exiſtence of finite beings without us, 
which going beyond probability, but not reaching to either of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of 
knowledge. 
Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea we receive 
from an external object, is in our minds: This is intuitive 
knowledge ; but whether we can thence certainly infer the 
exiſtence of any thing without us, correſponding to that idea, 
is that whereof ſome men think there may be a queſtion 
made ; becauſe men may have ſuch an idea in their minds, 


when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affeQs their ſenſes, 


See Bop, and EXISTENCE. 
But it is evident, that we are invincibly conſcious to our- 
ſelves of a different perception, when we look on the ſun in 
the day, and think on it by night; when we actually taſte 
wormwood, or ſmell a roſe, or only think on that favour, 
or odour; ſo that we may add to the two former ſorts of 
knowledge, this alſo of the exiſtence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe three de - 
grees of knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſi- 
ve. | 
But fince our &n-wledge is founded on, and employed about 
our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it mutt be con- 
formable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are clear and 
diſtin, obſcure and confuſed, there our knowledge will be ſo 
too? We anſwer. no; for our knowledge conſiſting in the 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearneſs, or obſcurity, conſiſts in the clearneſs, or 
obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of the ideas themſelves. —A man, (for inſtance) who 
has a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 
two right ones, may yet have but an obſcure perception of 
their agreement, and fo have but a very obſcure knowledge of 
it: but obſcure and confuſed ideas, can never produce any 
clear or diftin& knowledge ; becauſe, as far as any ideas are 


obſcure, or confuſed,, fo far the mind can never perceive clear- 


ly, whether they agree, or diſagree : or, to expreſs the ſame 
thing in other words, he that has not determined ideas to the 
words he uſes, cannot make propoſitions of them, of whoſe 
truth he can be certain. 

From all this it follows; 19. That we can have no hnw- 
ledge farther than we have ideas. 

2%, That we have no #mwledge farther than we can have 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of our ideas, 
either by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation, 

3%. We cannot have an intuitive #n9wledge, that ſhall ex- 
tend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would #n9w about 
them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceiye all the rela- 
tions they have one to another by juxtapoſition, or an im- 
mediate compariſon one with another.— Thus we cannot in- 
tuitively perceive the equality of two extenſions, the diffe- 
rence of whoſe figures makes their parts incapable of an exact 
immediate application. F | 

49. Our rational #nowledge cannot reach to the whole ex- 


tent of our ideas, becauſe between two different ideas which 


we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch proofs 
-we can connect one to another, with an intuitive 
knowledge in all the parts of the deduction. 


59, Senſitive #nowledge, reaching no farther than the ex- 


iſtence of things, actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former. W 6s 9 

69. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
Fnowledoe comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, but 
even of the extent of our own ideas —We have the ideas 
of a ſquare, a circle, and equality, and yet perhaps ſhall ne- 
ver be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, See CIRCLE. 


Extent, and limits of KNnowLEDGE.—The affirmations, or 


tions we make concerning the ideas we have, being reduced 
to the four forts abovementioned,” viz. identity, co-exiſtence, 
relation, and real exiſtence, let us enquire how far our #nov- 
1*. As to identity, and di- 
5 00 1e e ._ "1 
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verſity, or intuitive knowledge is as far extended, as our 
ideas themſelves; and there can be no idea in the mind, 


which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Anotoledge, perceive 
to be what it is, and to be difterent from any other, 


29. As to the agreement, or diſagreement of our ideas of co- 


exiſtence, our knowledge herein is very defective, though it 
is in this that the greateſt and moſt material parts of our 
kunwledge, concerning ſubſtances, conſiſts: for our ideas of 
ſubſtances being nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas, 
co- exiſting in one ſubject, (our idea of flame, for inſtance, 
is a body hot, luminous, and moving upwards.) When we 
would know any thing farther, concerning this or any other 
ſort of ſubſtance, what do we but enquire what other quali- 
ties, or powers, theſe ſubſtances have, or have not ? which is 
nothing elſe but to kzow what other ſimple ideas do, or do 
not exiſt with thoſe that make up ſuch complex idea.—The 
reaſon of this is, that the ſimple ideas, which make up our 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, have no viſible neceſſary con- 
nection, or inconſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, whoſe co- 
exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves about.— 
Theſe ideas being likewiſe, for the moſt part, ſecondary qua- 
lities, which depend upon the primary qualities of their minute 


or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet more remote from | 


our comprehenſion; it is impoſſible we ſhould &row which 
have a neceſſary union, or inconſiſtence, one with another, 
ſince we know not the root from whence they ſpring, or the 
ſize, figure, and texture of parts on which they depend, and 
from which they reſult, —Beſides this, there is no diſcover- 
able connection between any ſecondary quality, and thoſe 
primary qualities that it depends on. — We are fo far from 
knnving what figure, ſize, or motion produces, (for inſtance) 
a yellow colour, or ſweet taſte, or ſharp ſound ; that we 
can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion, 
can poflibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or 
ſound, whatſoever; there being no conceivable connection be- 
tween the one and the other. See PARTICLE, CoLlouR, 
Licnr, Oc. 

Our &nowledge, therefore, of co-exiſtence, reaches little fur- 
ther than experience. Some few, indeed, of the primary 
qualities have a neceſſary dependance, and viſible connection, 
one with another: as figure neceſlarily ſuppoſes extenſion ; 
receiving or communicating motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes ſo- 
lidity: but qualities co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without this 
dependance and connection, cannot certainly be known to co- 
exiſt, any farther than experience by our ſenſes informs us.— 
Thus though, upon trial, we find gold yellow, weighty, malle- 
able, fuſible, and fixed; yet becauſe none ot. thele ve any 
evident dependance, or neceſſary connection with the other, 
we cannot certainly 4zow, that where any four of theſe are, 
the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it 
may be. But the higheſt degree of probability amounts not 
to certainty, without which there can be no true knowledge : 


for this co-exiſtence can be no farther known, than it is per- 


ceived ; and it cannot be perceived but either in particular 
ſubjects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or, in general, 
by the neceſſary connection of the ideas themſelves. 


As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we 


naw that no ſubject can have of each ſort of primary quali- 
ties, more than one particular at once, as one extenſion, or one 
figure; and ſo of ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe: for 
whatever, of each kind, is preſent in any ſubject, excludes 
all other of that ſort; for inſtance, one ſubject cannot have 
two ſmells, or two colours, at the ſame time. © 

As to powers of ſubſtances, which makes a great part of our 
enquiries about them, our knowledge reaches little farther 
than experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a texture and motion 
of parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover ; 
and I doubt whether, with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall 
ever be able to carry our general knowledge much farther in 
this part, Experience is that which in this part we muſt de- 
pend on, and it were to be wiſhed that it were more im- 


proved. We find the advantages ſome mens generous pains | 


have this way brought to the ſtock of natural knowwledee ; 
and if others, eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, had been fo 


thoſe who call themſelves philoſophers ought to have been, 
our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our in- 
ſight into their powers and operations, had been yet much 
greater. See EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENTAL, Q. 

As to the third ſort, the agreement, or diſagreement of our 


ideas in any other relation; this is the largeſt field of know- | 
ledge, and it is hard to determine how far it may extend : | 
this part depending on our ſagacity, in finding intermedi- 
ate ideas, that may ſhew the habitudes and relations of ideas, 


it is an hard matter to tell when we are at an end of ſuch 
diſcoveries.— They who are Pant of algebra, cannot 
imagine the wonders of this kind that are to be done by it: 
and what farther improvements, and helps, advantageous to 
other parts of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may 


yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. Sce ALGEBRA, 


and ANALYTICS, _ e 
This, at leaſt, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity are 
f / | 


wary in their obſervations, and ſincere in their reports, as | 
e 
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not the only ones capable of demonſtration, and knowledge ; 
and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of contempla- 
tion would afford us certainty, if vices, paſſions, and domi- 
neering intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace endeavours of this 
kind. See MoRALITY. 

As to the fourth ſort of Fnowledge, viz. of the real actual 
exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive &nowledge of our own 
exiſtence, a demonſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of God, 
and a ſenſitive hnowledge of the objects that preſent themſelves 
to our ſenſes, See EXISTENCE. 

Hitherto we have examined the extent of our knowledge, in 
reſpe& of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: there is an- 
other extent of it, in reſpe& of univerſality, Wich will alſo 
deſerve to be conſidered; and this in regard our knowledge 
follows the nature of our ideas. —If the ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment, or diſagreement we perceive, are abſtract, our know. 
ledge is univerfal ; for what is known of ſuch general ideas, 
will be true of every particular thing in which that eſſence, 
that is, that abſtract idea is found: and wh-.* is once known 
of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever true; fo that, 
as to all general &nwledge, we mult fearch, and find it only 
in our own minds; and it is only the examining our own ideas, 
that furniſhes us with it. Truths belonging to eſſences of 
things, (that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences; as 
the exiſtence of things is to be &nown only from experience, 
See ABSTRACT, ABSTRACTION, GENERAL Term, &c. 


Reality of KNowLEDGE.—lIt is evident, that the mind Anows 


® #F; 


not things immediately, but by the intervention of the ideas 


it has of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is real only fo 


far, as there is a conformity between our ideas, and the reali- 
ty of things. But how ſhall we toto when our ideas agree 
with things themfelves? it is anſwerred, There are two ſorts 
of ideas, that we may be aſſured agree with things; theſe are, 
1*. Simple ideas, which, ſince the mind can by no means 
make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operating upon 
the mind in à natural way, and producing therein thoſe per- 
ceptions, which, by the will of our Maker, they are ordain- 
ed, and adapted to. Hence it follows, that ſimple ideas are 


not fickions of our fancies, but the natural and regular pro- 


ductions of things without us, really operating upon us; 
which carry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires, 

which is to repreſent things under thoſe appearances they are 
fitteſt to produce in us.—Thus the idea of whiteneſs, as it 
is in the mind, exactly anſwers that power which is in any 
body to produce it there: and this conformity between our 


ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real 
knowledge, . 


2. All our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being 


archetypes of the mind's own making, and not referred to 
the exiſtence of things, as to their originals, cannot want 
any conformity neceffary to real knowledge ; for that which 
is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never 
be capable of a wrong repreſentation.—Here the ideas them- 
ſclves are confidered as archetypes, and things no otherwiſe 
regarded, than as conformable to them. Thus the mathema- 
tician conſiders the truth, and properties belonging to a rect- 


angle, or circle, only as they are ideas in his own mind, 


which poſſibly he never found exiſting mathematically, that 


is, preciſely true; yet his nawledze is not only certain, but 
real, becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor in- 


tended to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things 
really agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 


3. But the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes 


without us, may differ from them, and ſo our knowledge a- 


bout them may come ſhort of being real; and ſuch are our 
ideas of ſubſtances. Theſe muſt be taken from ſomething, 

that does, or has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbi- 

trarily put together, without any real pattern,—-Herein, 
therefore, is founded the reality of our knowledge concerning 
ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, 
and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have 


been diſcovered to co-exift in nature: and our ideas being 


thus true, though not perhaps very exact copies, are the ſub- 
je& of real knowledge of them.—Whatever idezs we have, 


the agreement we find they have with others, will be know- 


ledge.—If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general know 
ledge; but to make it real, concerning ſubſtances, the ideas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things —Where- 
ever, therefore, we perceive the agreement, or diſagreement 
of our ideas, there is certain knowledge; and where-ever WC 


are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is 


certain real knowledge. 


Method of improving or enlarging KG IE DOE. lt being the 


* 


received opinion amongſt men of letters, that maxims are the 


foundation of all knowledge," and that ſciences are each of 


. . . der * 
them built upon certain præcognita, from whence the un 
ſanding: is to take its riſe, and by which it 1s to conduct 
itſelf in its inquiries in the matters belonging to that 333 
the beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay down, in 


beginning, one or more general propoſitions, called principles, 


as foundations whereon to build the knowledge that was 2 
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had of that ſubject. See METHop, PrinciPLe, Axiou, 


Thi which gives occaſion to this way of proceeding, was 
the good ſuccels it ſeemed to have in mathematics; which, of 
all other ſciences, have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and 
evidence in them. But if we conſider it, we ſhall find that 
the great advancement, and certainty, of real #nowledge men 
arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not owing to the influence 
of thoſe principles; but to the clear, diſtinct, and compleat 
ideas their thoughts were employed about ; and to the relation 
of equality, and exceſs, fo clear between ſome of them, that 
they had an intuitive nowledge, and by that a way to diſ- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe max- 
ims. For it is not poſſible for a lad to know, that his whole 
body is bigger than his little. finger, but by virtue of this 
axiom, * T he whole is bigger than a part ;* nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that maxim. Let any one conſider which 
is Inotun firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular in- 
ance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to others: theſe general rules are but the comparing 
our more general, and abſtract ideas; which ideas are made 
by the mind, and have names given them, for the eaſier diſ- 
patch in its reaſonings: bat knowledge began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars, though afterwards perhaps no 
notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the. mind to 
lay up thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of 
them, which is to disburthen the memory of the cumberſome 
load of particulars. — The way to improve in K&nawledge, 
is not to ſwallow principles with an implicite faith, and with- 
out examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 
ſtead of guiding them into truth ; but to get, and fix in our 
minds, clear and compleat ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant names: and thus 
barely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing them toge- 
ther, obſerving their agreement, or diſagreement, their ha- 
bitudes, and relations, we ſhall get more true and clear 
knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by taking 
up principles, and thereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal 
of others. | Pt. > 
We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as reaſon adviſes, a- 
dapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we 
examine, and the truth we ſearch aſter.— General and cer- 
tain truths are only founded in the habitudes and relations of 
abſtract ideas; therefore a ſagacious methodical application of 
our thoughts for the finding out thoſe relations, is the only 
way to diſcover all that can with truth and certainty be put 
into general propoſitians. By what fteps we are to proceed 
in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the mathemati- 
cians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the 
diſcovery, and demonſtration of truths, that at firſt ſight ap- 
peared beyond human capacity, — This may reaſonably be 
faid, that if other ideas that are real, as well as nominal eſ- 
ſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in. the way familiar to 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 
with greater evidence, and clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt 
to imagine.— This is reaſon ſufficient to advance that con- 
jecture above - mentioned, viz. * That morality is capable of de- 
« monſtration, as well as mathematics; for moral ideas being 
real eſſences, which have a diſcoverable connection, and agree- 
ment one with another, ſo far as we can find their habitudes 
and relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of real and general 
truths, See MATHEMATICS, and MoRALITY.;}| + 
In our knnuledge of ſubſtances, we are to proceed after a 
quite different method ; the bare contemplation of their ab- 
{tra ideas, (which are but nominal effences) will carry us 
but a very little way in the ſearch of truth, and certainty.— 
Here experience muſt teach us what reaſon cannot; and it is 
by trying alone, that we can certainly into what other qualities 
_ co-exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; for inſtance, whe- 
ther that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be malle- 
able or no; which experience (however it prove in that par- 
ticular body we examine) makes us not certain that it is ſo 
in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that 
which we have tried: becauſe it is no conſequence, one way 
or other, from our complex idea. The neceſſity, or incon- 
liſtence, of malleability, has no viſible connection with the 
combination of that colour, weight, and fuſibility in any bo- 
dy.-—What is here ſaid of the nominal eſſence of gold, ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a detgrminate colour, 
weight, and fuſibility, will hold true, if other qualities be add- 
ed to it—Our reaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry us but 
a little way, in the certain diſcovery of the other properties 
in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein all thoſe are to be found. 
s far as our experience reaches, we may have certain Anu 
ledge, and no farther,—[t is not denied, but that a man, 
accuſtomed to rational and regular experiments, ſhall be able 
to ſee farther into the nature of bodies, and their unknown 
Properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them: but this is 
but judgment, and opinion, not Inotuledge, and certainty. 
me make it ſufpected, that natural philoſophy is not 
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hiſtorical obſervations, we may draw advantages of eaſe, arid 
health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniences for 
this life; but beyond this, it is to be feared, our talents reach 
not, nor are our faculties able to advance farther, See PR y- 
SICS, 
From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our facul- 
ties are not permitted to penetrate the real eſſence of bodies, but 
yet plainly to diſcoyer to us the being of a God, and the 
knowledge of ourſelves, enough to give us a clear diſcovery 
of our duty, and great concernment, it will become us, as 
rational creatures, to employ our faculties about what they 
are moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, 
where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational 
to conclude, that. our proper employment lies in thoſe enqui- 
ries, and that ſort of &newledge which is moſt ſuited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt intereſt ; and 
therefore it is that morality is the proper ſcience, and buſine(s 
of mankind in general, (who are both concerned, and fitted 
to ſearch out their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral arts, conver- 
ſant about the ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot, and private 
talent of particular men, for the common uſe of human life, 
and their own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. 
The ways to enlarge our knowledge as far as we are capable, 
ſeem to be theſe two: The firſt is, to get and ſettle in our 
minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant ideas of 
thoſe things we would conſider, and &now ; for it being evi- 
dent that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas, where they 
are either imperfect, contuſed, or obſcure, we cannot 854 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge. — The other 
art is, of finding out the intermediate ideas, which may ſhew 
us the agreement, or repugnancy of other ideas, which can- 
not be immediately compared. See IxVEN ION. 
That theſe two (and not relying on maxims, and drawing 
conſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the right 
method of improving our 4#nawledge in the ideas of other 
modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of mathe- 
matical Anowledge will eaſily inform us: where, firſt, we 
ſhall find, that he who has not clear and perfect ideas of 
- thoſe angles, or figures, of which he deſires to &now any thing, 
is utterly thereby incapable of any knowledge about them.— 
Suppoſe a man not to have an exact idea of a right angle, 
ſcalenum, or trapezium, and it is clear that he will in vain 
ſeek any demonſtration about them. 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
maxims, or principles, that led the maſters of this ſcience in- 
to thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made : let a man of 
good parts now all the maxims of mathematics never fo 
well, and contemplate their extent, and conſequences, as 
much as he pleaſes, he will, by their affiſtance, ſcarce ever 
come to now, that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, in a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 
This, and other mathematical truths, have been diſcovered by 
the thoughts otherwiſe applied, The mind had other objects, 
other views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, which 
men, well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but 
ignorant of their method who firſt made thoſe demonſtrations, 
can never ſufficiently admire, 
Our #nowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has ſo great a 
conformity with our fight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, 
nor wholly voluntary. Men, who. have ſenſes, cannot chuſe 
but -receive ſome ideas by them ; and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain ſome of them ; and if they have any di- 
ſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ſome of them one with another, As he that has 
eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, 
and perceive a difference in them ; yet he may chuſe whether 
he will turn his eyes towards an object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But what he doth 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he doth ; it depends not on 
his will to ſee that black, which appears yellow. Juſt thus it 
is with our underſtanding : All that is voluntary in our &now- 
ledge, is the employing or with-holding any of our faculties 
from this or that ſort of objects, and a more or leſs accurate 
ſurvey of them ; but they being employed, our will hath no 
power to determine the 4nowwleage of the mind one way or other; 
that is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are 
clearly diſcovered. Thus, he that has got the ideas of num- 
bers, and has taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, 
to fix, cannot chuſe but know they are equal. He alſo that 
hath the idea of an intelligent, but weak and frail being, made 
by, and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, 
and perfectly wiſe, and good, will as certainly know that man 
is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the ſun ſhines when 
he ſees it. But yet, be theſe truths never ſo certain, never 
ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or both of them, who 
will not take the pains to employ his faculties as he ſhould, 
to inform himſelf about them. See IGNoRaxce. 
KOPPA. See the article Numeral CHARACTE Rs. 
KaL, or Kool, a Turkiſh term, properly ſignifying a fave, 
or ſervant. See SLAVE, ec. | ; 60 
Meninsky tells us, the name is given to all the ſoldiers in the 


of being made a ſcience, From experiments, and 


* 
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Ottoman empire, particularly to thoſe of the grand ſeignior's 


— Wo thomy= 


guard, and the infantry.— The captains of the infantry, and 
thoſe who command the guards, are called 4 zabytlers, and 
the ſoldiers of the guard abu killers, i. e. flaves of the court. 
— Others inform us, that all who hold any places depending 
on the crown, or receive wages from it, in a word, all who are 
in any meaſure the grand ſeignior's ſervants, take the title of 
tl, or konl, i. e. flave, as more creditable than that 

ſubje& ; even the grand vizier and the baſhaws value them- 


ſelves upon it. A Al, or flave, of the grand ſeignior, has 


authority to abuſe any who are only his ſervants; but a ſubject 
who would affront a Al, or ſlave, would be ſeverely puniſhed, 
The kult are entirely devoted to the will of the grand ſeig- 
nior, and look on it as a kind of martyrdom that merits hea- 
ven, when they die either by his order, or in the execution 
of his commands, | 
KURTCHI, an order of ſoldiery among the Perſians. 
The word, in its original, ſignifies army, and is applied to a 
body of cavalry conſiſting of the nobility of the kingdom of 
Perſia, and the poſterity of thoſe conquerors, who placed Iſ- 


mael ſophi on the throne. They are in number about 18000 
men. 

Their commander is called kurtſchi baſchi, which was for- 
merly the firſt poſt in the kingdom; equivalent to a conſta- 
ble of France, 


KYPHONISM®, Kyrnonismvus, or Cypnonionus,'RYSTIS, Zusi, in medicine. See the article CysT1s. 
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an antient puniſhment, frequently undergone by the martyr; 
in the primitive times; wherein the body of the perſon to 
ſuffer was anointed with honey, and fo expoſed to the ſun, 
that the flies and waſps might be tempted to torment him. 
This was performed in three manners; ſometimes they only 
tied the patient to a ſtake ; ſometimes they hoiſted him up 
into the air, and ſuſpended him in a basket; and ſometime; 
on — him out on the ground, with his hands tied be- 
Im. 

The word is originally Greek, and comes from xvper, which 
ſignifies either the fate to which the patient was tied, the co. 
lar fitted to his neck, or an igffrument wherewith they tor. 
mented him: The ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes fays, it was à 
wooden lock, or cage, and that it was ſo called from xu 
to crook, or bend, becauſe it kept the tortured in a crooked, 
bowing poſture ; Othets take the xv for a log of wood laid 
over the criminal's head, to prevent his ſtanding upright : He. 
ſychius deſcribes the xvgwy, as a piece of wood whereon cri. 
minals were ſtretched and tormented. In effect, it is probable, 
the word might ſignify all theſe ſeveral things. It was a ge- 
nerical name, whereof theſe were the ſpecies. 


Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which puniſhed 
thoſe who treated the laws with contempt, with benim for 
the ſpace of twenty days, after which they were to be preci- 
pitated from a rock, dreſſed in womens habit. | 
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